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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[January  7,  1860. 


THE  GREAT  UNION  MEETING 
AT  NEW  YORK. 

We  engrave  on  the  preceding  page  the  open-air 
meetings  which  were  held  in  this  city,  outside  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  December  19 ; and  on  pages 
8 and  9 the  great  meeting  at  the  Academy  itself. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  reports  which  were  published 
of  these  meetings  at  the  time.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings 
remembered  in  the  city.  The  following  brief 
memorandum,  from  a city  paper,  may  be  placed 
on  record : 

Long  before  the  hour  for  meeting  the  spacious  Acad- 
emy was  thronged  from  pit  to  dome.  Even  in  the  spa- 
cious amphitheatre  every  seat  was  occupied,  and  through- 
out the  house  standing  room  within  hearing  distance  was 
eagerly  sought.  Not  less  than  five  thousand  persons 
were  assembled  within  the  walls,  and  a number  perhaps 
equally  large  congregated  without  and  listened  to  ad- 
dresses from  the  different  stands  erected  there. 

The  Academy  had  been  appropriately  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  hung  in  graceful  folds 
about  the  stage,  and  at  different  points  were  mottoes 
and  inscriptions,  and  the  names  of  those  who  in  the  past 
bad  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  formation  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  institutions  of  our  country.  Among  them 
were  the  following : 

“ Indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gatlier  the  various  parts.” — Washington. 

“ The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved.’’ — Jackson. 

“ I shall  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  I need  no  other 
platform.” — Webster. 

Justice  and  Fraternity. 

Washington. 

Jeteerson.  Jackson. 

Webster.  Calhoun. 

Clay.  Wright. 

Choate.  Benton. 

Madison.  Monroe. 

A salute  of  thirty-two  guns  was  fired,  and  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Academy  one  branch  of  Dodsworth’s  Band 
discoursed  their  music,  while  the  other  occupied  a posi- 
tion on  the  platform  within,  and  entertained  the  assem- 
blage while  it  was  gathering. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  note,  personally,  the 
names  of  distinguished  citizens  present.  From  every 
profession,  calling,  and  trade  were  present,  with  their 
highest  representatives,  and  until  near  twelve  o’clock, 
when  the  meeting  adjourned,  nearly  all  present  remain- 
ed, submitting  to  the  discomforts  of  a crowded  audience 
and  inconvenience  of  situation. 

Numerous  delegations  of  citizens  from  other  cities  were 
present,  and  participated  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occa- 
sion ; and  throughout,  the  proceedings  were  character- 
ized by  most  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  object  which  had  called  the  vast  assemblage  to- 
gether. 

The  meeting  inside  was  presided  over  by  his  Honor 
the  Mayor,  who  made  a brief  address  upon  assuming  the 
chair.  The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  read  by  Mr. 
James  Brooks;  after  the  unanimous  and  clamorous  ap- 
proval of  which,  Mr.  Brooks  spoke  briefly,  defending  the 
rectitude  and  purity  of  Northern  sentiment  and  exalting 
the  value  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Charles  O’Conov  followed 
with  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Slavery,  which  was  not  list- 
ened to  without  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  from  a por- 
tion of  the  audience.  Mr.  O’ Conor  was  succeeded  by 
ex-Governor  Hunt,  in  a calm,  conservative  argument ; 
by  General  John  A.  Dix,  in  a panegyric  upon  the  Union; 
by  Mr.  James  T.  Thayer,  Professor  Mitchell,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Bethune.  The  outside  meetings  were  highly  interest- 
ing, several  speakers  of  distinction  and  popularity  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  several  groups.  The  meet- 
ing, upon  the  whole,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  salu- 
tary effect  which  the  call  contemplated. 
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Saturday,  January  7,  1860. 

ANOTHER  NEW  SERIAL. 


We  shall  commence  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  Haiper's  Weekly  the  publication  of 
a new  Serial  Story  of  American  Life,  en- 
titled 

$l)t  Nero  partner 

IN 

« CLIN  GH  AM  & CO,,  BANKERS.” 

Bt  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW,  ESQ., 

AUTHOR  OF  THR  “HASHEESH  EATER,”  ETC.,  ETO. 

This  story  will  be  illustrated  by  John 
McLenan,  Esq. 


We  commenced  in  No.  152  the  publi- 
cation of  a new  Serial  Story  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  Esq.,  entitled 

©l)c  tUomcm  in  Ulljitc; 

which  is  illustrated  expressly  for  this  jour- 
nal by  John  McLenan,  Esq. 


The  publication  of  the  delicious  Story 
of  American  Life, 

® r u m p 0, 

by  George  W.  Curtis,  Esq.,  with  Hop- 
pin’s  Illustrations,  was  commenced  in  No. 

119  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

As  Harper's  Weekly  is  electrotyped,  we 
can  supply  the  back  numbers  from  the 
commencement  BiflttJ'i|S€ra«byho  sends 
ipj  jij^  | T y p p,  / j p |_|  | 0 !^ljejhands  of  his  opponents,  but  submits  to  the 


MR.  BUCHANAN’S  MEXICAN 
POLICY. 

IN  the  Presidential  Message,  from  which  wc 
give  extracts  elsewhere,  Mr.  Buchanan  rec- 
ommends a military  occupation  of  Mexico,  un- 
der the  authority  of  Congress.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  recommendation  is  based  are, 
first,  the  numerous  outrages  on  American  citi- 
zens in  Mexico,  for  which  the  government  in 
power  at  the  capital  refuses  to  give  any  satis- 
faction; secondly,  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  in  a republic  constituting  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States;  and,  thirdly, 
the  assumed  willingness  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Mexico — who  are  said  to  constitute  a majority 
of  the  population — to  see  law  and  order  re-es- 
tablished by  the  aid  of  United  States  troops. 
These  grounds  are  solid;  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  them  is  sound.  It  has  long  been 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  a foreign  occupa- 
tion would  secure  peace  and  order  in  Mexico. 

That  country  exhibits  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a nation  entirely  disorganized.  There  arc 
two  regular  governments  in  Mexico — the  gov- 
ernment of  the  priests’  party,  whose  head  is 
Miramon,  and  whose  head-quarters  arc  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  the  government  of  the  Lib- 
erals, whose  head  is  Juarez,  and  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  the  city  of  Yera  Cruz.  Besides 
these,  several  of  the  States  are  actually  inde- 
pendent of,  and  acknowledge  no  connection 
with,  the  federal  government : in  the  west,  Al- 
varez is  an  irresponsible  despot ; the  Governor 
of  Sonora  declares  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Central  Mexico.  All  these  governments 
are  supported  by  forced  loans,  outrageous  ex- 
actions, plunder,  and  rapine.  The  Juarez  gov- 
ernment collects  the  customs  duties  at  Vera 
Cruz  which  the  Miramon  government  has 
pledged  to  foreign  nations.  The  export  duty 
on  the  staple  export  of  Mexico — silver — is  col- 
lected by  Miramon  in  the  interior,  and  again 
re-collected  by  Juarez  on  the  coast.  Some  of 
the  rival  chiefs  are  not  satisfied  with  collecting 
a mere  percentage  of  the  specie  which  passes 
through  their  territory.  General  Marquez  late- 
ly seized  a whole  conducta , containing  $600,000 
in  silver;  and  similar  exploits  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Governor  of  Sonora.  Life  is  as 
insecure  as  property.  We  illustrated,  only  the 
other  day,  the  assassination  of  Ormond  Chase, 
an  American  citizen,  by  order  of  General  Mar- 
quez ; the  massacre  of  the  Americans  at  Tacu- 
baya  was  also  illustrated  in  this  journal.  Every 
mail  from  Mexico  brings  accounts  of  some 
American  citizen  being  insulted,  outraged,  im- 
prisoned, and  robbed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  in  power.  Meantime,  as  usual  when 
civil  war  rages,  the  laws  are  silent.  Banditti 
scour  every  road  in  the  republic.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  travel  from  Yera  Cruz  to  Mexico  with- 
out being  robbed  once  or  more : equally  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  satisfaction  from  the  author- 
ities, or  to  take  any  vengeance  on  the  robbers. 
Trade  is  of  course  at  a stand-still,  and  the 
money  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
advanced  fos  the  prosecution  of  various  enter- 
prises is  either  lost  or  gravely  jeoparded.  Our 
frontiers  are  unsafe  ; on  the  Rio  Grande,  Cor- 
tinas  and  his  bandits  besiege  Brownsville ; 
American  citizens  in  Arizona  are  constantly 
molested  by  Mexican  marauders  from  Sonora— 
not  long  since  four  sick  men,  in  a house  on 
American  soil,  were  murdered  by  Mexicans 
from  that  State.  As  to  the  transit  routes — to 
which,  at  common  law,  our  citizens  would  be 
entitled  were  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
private  individuals — they  are  all  closed.  The 
Tehuantepec  route  is  shut  to  our  citizens;  and 
Arizona  is  likewise  deprived  of  its  only  exit — 
Guaymas. 

In  a word,  there  is  ample  cause  for  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  But  if 
there  were  no  direct  casus  belli , or  injury  to 
avenge,  civilization  and  good  neighborship 
would  still  impose  on  the  United  States  the 
duty  of  doing  what  in  them  lay  to  restore  peace 
and  order  to  distracted,  disorganized  Mexico. 

We  have  pictured  that  country  as  it  is. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  a foreign  occupation. 
The  radical  trouble  in  Mexico  is  that  no  Gov- 
ernment has  the  means  to  support  itself  and 
put  down  its  enemies.  The  Church  has  seized 
so  much  of  the  productive  property  of  the  coun- 
try that  what  is  left  is  too  poor  to  afford  a reve- 
nue to  the  State : in  a country  incessantly  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war  and  infested  by  banditti 
there  is  of  course  very  little  foreign  trade,  and 
the  revenue  from  customs  is  small ; when  the 
interest,  or  a part  of  the  interest,  on  the  foreign 
debt  has  been  paid,  there  is  nothing  left  to  sup- 
port the  standing  armies,  without  which  peace 
and  order  can  not  be  maintained.  Santa  Anna 
contrived  to  maintain  himself  for  a longer  period 
than  usual  by  selling  territory  to  the  United 
States,  and  supporting  an  army  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale.  Every  other  Mexican  chief 
has  gone  to  pieces  on  the  inevitable  rock — want 
of  money.  There  was  at  one  time  a hope  that 
Miramon,  who  is  a young  man,  not  devoid  of 
ability,  would  realize  his  position,  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Church,  which  raised  him  to  pow- 
er, and  follow  Comonfort’s  example  by  seizing 
enough  Church  property  to  support  an  army. 
But  he  seems  to  have  lacked  nerve ; hence,  he 
not  only  suffers  the  pdtts  of  entry  to  remain  in 


exactions  of  banditti  within  a few  miles  of  the 
capital,  and  allows  his  generals  to  become  com- 
mon robbers  and  pickpockets. 

Mr.  M‘Lano  has  lately  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Juarez  Government,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquire,  for  four  million  dollars, 
a perpetual  right  of  way  across  Tehuantepec 
and  across  Sonora  to  Guaymas — with  the  right 
of  protecting  their  passengers  by  an  armed  oc- 
cupation. It  is  likely  that  this  treaty  would 
answer  all  the  requisite  purposes ; as  an  armed 
occupation  of  the  Tehuantepec  route  would  be 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  involve  incursions  into 
the  heart  of  Mexico,  and  the  garrison,  by 
United  States  troops,  of  such  points  as  would 
command  the  country. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Senate 
will  ratify  the  M‘Lane  Treaty,  and  Congress 
will  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Mes- 
sage. Of  the  latter  we  have  doubts.  Party 
feeling  runs  so  high  that  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  are  quite  likely  to  refuse  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  fear  Mr.  Buchanan  might  get 
the  credit  of  it.  It  is  a fact,  moreover,  that  in 
our  history  the  Democrats  arc  the  only  party 
that  lias  ever  had  a foreign  policy.  The  Fed- 
eralists, the  Whigs,  and  the  Republicans  have 
always  fallen  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country  in  this  respect:  however  sound  many 
of  their  domestic  measures  may  have  been,  they 
have  never  been  successful  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  possible,  and  even  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  wise  and  prudent  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  with  regard  to 
Mexico  may  lead  to  no  practical  result — in 
which  case  civilization,  peace,  law,  and  order 
will  suffer  notable  injury. 


OUR  NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY. 

By  the  showing  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  income  of  the  United  States  falls  short 
of  the  expenditure  by  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
This  amount  is  borrowed  from  year  to  year  to 
pay  for  the  service  of  Government.  How  long 
is  this  to  last  ? 

The  United  States  are  the  only  country  in 
the  world  whose  income  is  dependent  on  the 
precarious  and  fluctuating  resource  of  foreign 
trade.  All  other  countries  raise  a revenue 
squarely  and  fairly  by  taxing  their  people  hon- 
estly for  the  expenses  of  Government.  Our 
financiers  have  never  had  the  pluck  to  face  the 
question,  and  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  If  you  want  a sixty  million  Govern- 
ment, tax  yourselves  to  pay  for  it. 

The  President,  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
getting  on  with  the  present  deficiency  of  rev- 
enue, recommends  an  increase  in  the  tariff. 
No  such  measure  will  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
An  average  duty  of  15  per  cent. — as  levied  by 
the  tariff  of  1857 — is  quite  as  much  as  people 
ought  to  pay  on  the  goods  they  require  from 
abroad ; and,  besides,  the  slavery  question  has 
for  the  present  so  completely  eclipsed  the  tariff, 
that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  latter  be- 
ing seriously  considered. 

There  is  a great  name  in  store  for  the  finan- 
cier who  shall  have  the  courage  and  the  sagac- 
ity to  undertake  a thorough  reform  of  our  finan- 
cial system,  so  as  to  render  the  public  revenue 
independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  Soon- 
er or  later  we  shall  come  to  this.  It  is  absurd 
to  expect  that  this  great  country  will  go  on  for- 
ever alternating  between  bankruptcy  and  pleth- 
ora, when  a direct  tax  might  he  levied  with 
so  little  inconvenience  and  so  much  fairness. 
Where  is  the  claimant  for  this  post  of  fame  ? 


REMBRANDT  PEALE’S  “ COURT 
OF  DEATH.” 

Messrs.  Sarony,  Major,  and  Knapp  have 
brought  out  a fine  engraving  of  Rembrandt  Peale’s 
“ Court  of  Death,”  printed  in  colors,  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  one  dollar.  Such  a picture 
was  never  before  afforded  at  so  low  a figure,  and  we 
presume  the  sale  will  be  large. 
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THEY  SAY. 


fair  fames  and  pure  characters,  he  is  a liar,  and  the 
father  of  lies.  Of  course  he  is  perfectly  irresponsi- 
ble. What  They  Say  does  its  work,  whether  you 
find  it  to  be  true  or  untrue.  You  may  prove  Dea- 
con Dodder  to  be,  and  to  have  been  always,  the 
most  sober  and  honest  of  men.  But  the  air  taint- 
ed by  They  Say  is  poisoned  air,  and  whoever  has 
breathed  it,  though  but  for  a moment,  has  breathed 
death.  The  bride  weeping  for  her  dead  husband 
may  dry  her  ej-es  when  she  finds  him  living ; but 
you  can  not  dry  the  tears  that  have  been  shed. 
The  child,  frightened  at  night,  may  be  comforted 
and  his  fears  removed ; but  who  shall  console  the 
terrors  that  shook  him  before  the  succor  came  ? 
They  Say  may  be  proved  the  blackest  of  liars,  but 
the  proof  does  not  blunt  the  point  of  the  sting 
which  is  forever  resharpened. 

Don’t  suffer  him  in  your  house.  Don’t  give  him 
the  hospitality  of  your  conversation.  If  any  body 
tries  to  introduce  They  Say,  insist  upon  discover- 
ing if  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  Whatever  is 
told  you  upon  the  authority  of  They  Say  reject  at 
once — or,  better  still,  cling  to  it,  and  show  how 
false  and  futile  it  is.  For,  even  if  the  thing  be 
true,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it  untruly  told— sure 
to  find  it  so  grinning  all  over  with  suspicion  and 
malignity  as  to  be  another  thing  altogether. 

If  a man  lived  in  a tower  over  a beautiful  city 
swarming  with  busy  men  and  women,  and  teem- 
ing with  lovely  children,  and  night  and  day,  in 
his  lofty  tower,  he  were  distilling  poison  from 
marsh  flowers  and  garden  vegetables  and  noble 
trees,  which  he  secretly  infused  into  the  air,  and, 
by  his  wicked  machinery,  drove  into  the  streets 
and  houses,  so  that  the  people  breathed  the  cor- 
ruption, and  slowly  and  mysteriously  withered 
and  died,  what  a criminal  the  man  would  be — 
how  he  would  be  scorned  through  history ! 

Yet  every  body  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
They  Say,  by  repeating  his  stories,  is  really  help- 
ing that  poisoner  in  the  lofty  tower — is  really  dis- 
tilling death  for  the  busy  men  and  women  and  the 
lovely  children.  They  Say  is  a mask  from  behind 
which  envy  and  jealousy  stab.  It  is  a secret  mine 
which  is  lighted  by  a slow  match  from  a distance, 
and  explodes  only  after  the  criminal  who  puts  the 
fire  to  it  has  escaped.  “They  Say”  is  an  anony- 
mous letter,  spoken,  not  written. 


HOLIDAY  STORIES. 

Since  Dickens  began  to  write  Christmas  stories 
the  holiday  carols  have  returned.  Of  all  his  great 
services  to  literature  none  is  more  eagerly  and  gen- 
erally recognized  than  the  introduction  of  the  an- 
nual feast  of  story  which  comes  with  the  bolytida 
of  tlie  year.  Since  be  has  been  the  editor  of  a pe- 
riodical, as  now  for  several  years  be  has  been,  be 
no  longer  issues  his  separate  carol,  but  he  unites 
with  a jolly  company,  and  they  sing,  in  chorus, 
“ God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen !” 

What  a rich,  deep,  genial  music  rolls  out  of  the 
batch  of  stories  he  and  his  friends  tell ! There  is 
an  undertone  of  sweet  human  sympathy  which  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  season  and  its  associations, 
and  of  which  we  get  the  most  delightful  glimpses 
in  the  chapters  of  Pickwick  which  describe  the 
Christmas  revels  at  Dingley  Dell.  It  is  a spirit 
as  anti-Puritan  as  the  music  of  the  Miserere ; and 
as  characteristically  English  as  plum-pudding  and 
ale.  It  is  a broad  geniality,  manifesting  itself  ex- 
ternally in  good  cheer ; and  pictures  of  overflowing 
hampers  and  rosy-cheeked  maidens  and  eager  chil- 
dren and  muffled  coachmen  and  village  churches 
hung  with  green,  all  belong  to  it,  and  all  recall  its 
image  when  they  are  seen. 

This  vear  Dickens  surrounds  himself  in  his  new 
periodical  with  a group  of  well  known  friends,  and 
they  pour  out  a series  of  tales  about  an  old  haunted 
house  which  Harper's  Weekly  has  republished  in 
an  extra.  Dickens  himself  introduces  the  series 
with  several  felicitous  strokes  of  humor.  His  own 
contributions  are  the  airest  and  most  fanciful,  like 
the  ringing  of  fairy  chimes.  The  little  sketch  of 
the  boy  Calif  Haroun  is  as  exquisite  as  that  of 
the  two  children  who  were  married,  in  the  series 
of  two  years  ago.  The  delicate  blending  of  the 
broadest  imagination  with  the  most  ludicrous  and 
limiting  actuality  of  which  the  impression  is  an 
inevitable  pathos,  shows  how  true  and  lovely  a 
genius  it  is.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  story  is  a homely 
domestic  tragedy,  full  of  power  and  skill.  Sala’s 
is  exceedingly  humorous,  a capital  conceit  of  an 
ague  losing  a man  all  his  chances  of  happiness  from 
being  taken  for  chronic  drunkenness.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins’s sketch  of  pirate  horrors,  full  of  sharp  interest 
and  exciting  expectation,  and  Adelaide  Procter’s 
poem,  with  the  love  tale  by  another  woman’s  hand, 
rounding  out  the  Christmas  circle  and  series. 

There  is  just  enough  incoherency  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  a Twelfth  Night  picnic  in  the  old 
haunted  house.  The  ghosts  come  gliding  out  of 
experience,  and,  like  all  other  ghosts,  are  no  spirits 
at  all,  but  good,  honest,  often  melancholy,  always 
romantic,  facts  of  private  history. 


Do  they,  indeed ; and  who  are  they  ? What  is 
this  tyrant  which  ruins  so  much  private  peace  and 
public  fame  ? They  say  that  Deacon  Dodder  was 
seen  coming  home  late  Saturday  night  in  such  a 
state  ! Drunk  ? Oh,  I don’t  know.  I am  sure  I 
know  nothing ; but  they  do  say  that  he  was  about 
the  crankest  man  in  town  that  evening.  They  say 
that  his  wife  was  sitting  at  home  crying  her  eyes 
out.  Poor  thing ! and  only  married  last  J une. 
It’s  really  dreadful ! They  say  she  wishes  she  had 
never  been  married ; and  that  her  uncle  Timothy 
vows  he  will  never  give  her  a cent,  because  they 
say  that  his  cousin  Joshua  heard  him  say  that  he 
had  no  money  to  spare  to  buy  grog  for  Deacon 
Dodder. 

Poor  Deacon  Dodder!  who  all  this  time  is  just  as 
honest  and  sober  a man  as  Cousin  Joshua,  or  Uncle 
Timothy,  or  any  body  else;  and  against  whom 
They  Say  has  leveled  his  darts  because  he  chances 
to  be  the  most  convenient  target. 

The  French  tell  the  truth  about  They  Say.  The 
French  have  a proverb  that  They  Say  is  a liar ; 
and  the  French  are  right.  This  sly,  malicious,  in- 


BENJAMIN HARRIS  AND  HIS 
WIFE  PATIENCE. 


CHAPTER  I.— THE  MERCERS’  GARDENS. 

Somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  on  a fine  night  in  sum- 
mer, there  was  a pretty  sprinkling  of  company  in 
the  Mercers’  Gardens. 

One  of  the  walkers,  who  wore  a Whig’s  green 
bunch  of  ribbons  at  his  breast,  was  a young,  comely 
man,  though  his  air  was  unconsciously  severe,  and 
his  broad  brow  was  cumbered  with  much  thought 
and  care.  He  was  Benjamin  Harris,  a printer  by 
trade. 

The  young  man  did  not  care  to  be  waylaid  and 
drawn  aside  by  the  juvenile  promenaders,  and  he 
went  at  last  absently  and  unwillingly  along  with 
a company  which  contained  matrons  and  maids, 
le.of  .wliosp  ipembers  called  upon  him  to  help  to 
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these  cool  alleys  in  the  twilight.  Chance  led 
him  to  offer  his  escort  to  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  maidens  — Mistress  Patience  Chiswell,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Chiswell,  the  carver  and 
gilder,  in  Lombard  Street.  Master  Ilarris  really 
did  not  know  very  well  how  to  begin  to  amuse 
Mrs.  Patience,  though  he  was  by  no  means  stupid ; 
so,  in  place  of  unfolding  his  parts  in  paying  her  the 
compliments  of  the  day,  and  courting  her  smiles, 
he  kept  glancing  aside  at  her  as  she  tripped  by  his 
side,  and  by  dint  of  noticing  her  much  more  than 
he  would  have  otherwise  done,  or  than  he  had 
found  time  and  inclination  to  do  to  other  young 
women,  he  began  to  wonder,  Puritan  as  ho  was, 
what  deep  feelings  filled  the  heart,  or  high  princi- 
ples swayed  the  spirit  of  this  bright,  fragile  piece 
of  humanity. 

Mrs.  Patience  was  very  young,  fresh,  and  fear- 
less, and  a little  loquacious  withal,  as  is  the  way 
with  empty  little  heads  and  hearts.  Not  that 
Patience  was  singularly  ignorant,  shallow,  or  care- 
less ; but  she  was  one  of  the  many  green  olive 
branches  round  a very  busy  man’s  table,  where  the 
elders  were  well-meaning,  but  commonplace  and 
easy,  and  the  young  were  very  thoughtless  and  a 
little  selfish,  and  at  the  same  time  as  guileless  in 
their  faults  and  follies  as  lads  and  lasses  can  be  in 
this  evil  world. 

Mrs.  Patience  had  the  loveliest  bow  of  a rosy 
mouth,  and  a pair  of  the  most  strangely  sensible 
gray  eyes.  She  wore  the  modest  apparel  of  a mer- 
chant’s daughter,  the  disencumbered  feet,  the  tuck- 
ered throat,  the  head-dress  for  a covering ; but, 
granting  Mrs.  Patience’s  crimson  and  white  colors, 
and  her  patterns  were  perfectly  decorous,  she  sport- 
ed a fan,  which  Master  Harris  deemed  frivolous, 
and  she  prattled,  which  was  a far  more  hopeless 
and  heinous  evil.  She  told  him  of  the  difficulty 
she  had  found  in  crossing  the  Strand  and  Snow 
Hill  after  the  last  rain,  and  she  asked  him  if  he 
ever  went  a junketing  to  gather  the  roses  for 
which  Holburn  was  still  renowned,  though  sure 
they  were  only  to  be  got  in  private  gardens  now. 
London  would  soon  be  too  confined  for  young  folks 
who  must  have  play,  and  plain  folks  who  had  no 
fine  grounds  of  their  own ; and  then  she  wandered 
to  the  Mall  and  the  King’s  ducks,  and  her  father’s 
maggot,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  go  there  on 
account  of  the  wild  courtiers,  but  for  her  part  she 
was  not  affrighted.  What  could  they  say  to  her  ? 
They  would  but  take  off  their  hats  and  laugh,  and 
challenge  her,  and  she  would  courtesy  and  run 
away,  and  if  they  gave  chase,  she  was  fleet  of  foot 
and  would  soon  escape  them. 

Master  Harris  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
asked  his  judgment,  was  this  little  lass  so  giddy  or 
so  unprepared  for  offenses,  or  was  she  bold  ? 

Of  a sudden,  as  the  staid  young  vendor  of  knowl- 
edge mused,  they  were  met  by  a sudden  outcry  in 
the  streets — a loud  and  riotous  uproar  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  quiet  women  to  face,  and 
which  even  composed,  courageous  men  might  have 
been  excused  for  shrinking  from  at  that  particu- 
lar date.  All  who  heard  the  tumult  stood  still — 
excited,  incensed,  appalled.  Patience  Chiswell 
gripped  Harris’s  arm  and  shrieked  outright. 

“ It  is  the  Scourers,”  she  groaned  through  her 
chattering  teeth,  “and  they  spare  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  in  their  frolics.  The  good  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us !” 

Harris  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  her, 
what  his  cool  judgment  and  better  view  enabled 
him  to  decide,  that  the  band  streaming  past  the 
entrance  without  attempting  to  invade  the  pre- 
cincts was  not  one  of  those  dissolute  troops  of 
squires  and  noblemen  who  once  or  twice  a week  at 
least  beat  and  bruised  members  of  the  resisting 
middle  class,  overcoming  them  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  and  frightening  honest  women  into  fits 
by  their  fierce,  unholy  caresses. 

“You  should  not  have  boasted  of  your  confi- 
dence before  it  had  been  tried,  Mrs.  Patience,”  said 
Harris,  reproving  her,  bluntly  but  gently,  for  the 
shuddering  girl  touched  his  manhood. 

Patience  hung  her  head.  “ I meant  to  defy 
them  in  broad  day,  and  plenty  of  people  by,  and 
they  only  after  their  morning  draughts.  Indeed  I 
could  not  choose  but  be  mightily  afraid  when  the 
Scourers  are  abroad  in  the  dusk,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  safe  under  their  own  roofs.” 

“ Nay,  I have  no  objection  to  your  horror  with- 
in bounds.  I love  not  that  women  should  be  rash 
and  forward,”  observed  Harris,  without  delaying 
to  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  had  a right  to  offer 
an  opinion.  “ I can  decipher  from  where  I stand 
that  the  whole  brawl  is  about  a woman — a wretch- 
ed orange-woman,  whom  Dr.  Bates,  or  Dugdale,  or 
Turberville,  may  suspect  of  dealings  with  the  Pope 
and  the  French  and  the  devil,  and  whom  they  thus 
hound  along  the  kennel  to  prison  and  to  judg- 
ment and  young  Harris  looked  gloomy  and  op- 
pressed. 

Patience  Chiswell,  taking  comfort  for  her  own 
safety,  honor,  and  happiness,  glanced  up  in  his 
face  to  be  still  more  fully  reassured,  and  had  her 
sympathies  immediately  drawn  away  in  a new 
channel. 

“ Will  no  one  save  her  ?”  she  whispered.  “ She 
may  not  be  guilty.  She  may  not  be  so  bad  as  she 
seemeth.  I doubt  me  she  is  a light  creature,  by 
reason  of  her  pursuing  such  a trade ; yet  she  may 
have  poor,  honest  friends,  who  care  for  her.  Alas ! 
the  miserable  wench  to  be  ducked,  to  be  branded, 
to  be  hung ! Dear,  good  Sir,  for  the  sake  of  God, 
whom  I am  certain  you  fear,  in  the  name  of  other 
women  who  are  not  undone,  wilt  thou  not  speak  a 
word  in  this  sinner’s  cause  ?” 

In  proportion  as  Harris  hated  and  waged  war 
with  sin,  he  had  a soft,  tender  heart,  and  he  was 
powerfully  affected  by  this  instance  of  a foolish 
young  girl’s  trembling,  spontaneous,  earnest  mer- 
cy, the  more  so  that  he  could  not  act  upon  it,  as 
she  would  have  demanded  of  him,  at  a risk  she 
little  guessed.  He  was  forced  to  explain  to  her 
that  he  could  not  abandon  her,  no  light  creature, 
but  a modest,  inexperienced  girl,  to  traverse  the 
disturbed  streets,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  aid 
to  any- other  person,  whatever  their  strait;  that 
his  single  voice  and  aim:  \youldriaY.ail|.  90  thing 


against  the  authorities,  with  whom  a mean  orange- 
woman,  after  Stafford  and  Plunkett,  was  nothing. 
Since  he  saw  the  culprit  pinioned  by  some  of  the 
town’s  servants  and  the  mayor’s  own  men,  she 
would  certainly  have  law  in  her  sentence,  and  what 
more  could  she  ask,  unless  she  were  so  unreason- 
able as  to  expect  justice  ? 

Ho  finally  carried  his  point  of  putting  agitated 
Patience  Chiswell  into  a hacknev-chair,  and  walk- 
ing most  considerately  and  good-humoredly  by  the 
bearers  as  far  as  her  father’s  door  in  Lombard 
Street,  returning  slowly  to  his  flat  above  his  shop. 
He  could  not  deny  the  subsequent  fact — though  it 
disconcerted  him  greatly  to  admit  it,  even  to  him- 
self, and  he  endeavored  strenuously  to  cheat  his 
conscience  and  blink  the  new  sensation — that  the 
image  of  the  carver  and  gilder’s  frank,  transparent, 
light-hearted  little  daughter,  grown  all  of  a sud- 
den distressed  and  pitiful,  would  make  his  calm, 
serious  heart  beat. 


CHAPTER  II.— CHEPE. 

To  those  who  have  experience  in  human  nature 
it  will  not  be  a marvel  to  learn  that  within  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  evening  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  Benjamin  Harris,  the  young  protesting 
printer,  wedded  the*  spinster  Patience  Chiswell, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  she  had  no  present  por- 
tion beyond  her  wedding-clothes,  one  of  Master 
Guy’s  bibles,  a copy  of  pious  songs  from  Mistress 
Lucy,  and  a caudle-cup  from  her  godmother. 

To  those  who  have  been  happy  in  reading  the 
pages  of  pure  and  high  hearts,  neither  will  it  seem 
strange  to  be  told  that,  as  Harris  expressed  it, 
Patience  having  been  accommodating  enough  to 
take  a lively  fancy  and  a trustful  liking  to  his 
grim  visage,  this  Patience,  woman-like,  rapidly 
imbibed  the  young  printer’s  lofty  sentiments,  be- 
came the  most  devoted  of  his  disciples,  and  echoed 
his  psalm  of  life,  only  diversified  by  her  delicate 
womanly  chords  and  subtle  variations.  Master 
Chiswell,  her  father,  took  no  part  with  the  ag- 
grieved Nonconformists ; he  was  a Court  servant, 
and  a State  and  Church  man,  employed  under  no- 
ble patronage. 

Harris,  rigid  in  duty,  stern  toward  himself, 
proved  notably  indulgent  to  Patience,  to  the  verge 
of  uxoriousness,  even  perversely  protecting  and 
petting  her,  almost  vexing  her  by  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  allow  her  to  share  his  troubles,  and  in- 
sisting upon  taking  upon  himself  all  the  toil,  all 
the  risk,  all  the  weariness.  You  see  Harris  was 
deeply  conscious  that  his  lot  was  likely  to  be 
clouded ; he  was  aware,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the 
tinge  of  gloom  in  his  own  temper,  and  the  harsh- 
ness which  injuries  had  sealed,  and  double  sealed, 
on  his  sect.  He  did  not  try  to  check  these  tenden- 
cies as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  but  he 
was,  with  some  excuse,  perhaps,  morbidly  anxious 
to  spare  Patience — once  he  understood  and  valued 
her,  and  could  not  resist  making  her  his  own.  The 
young,  healthy,  spirited,  genial  tempered,  un- 
broken wife,  was  a bright  being  indeed  to  the 
struggling,  saddened  husband — the  new  sunshine 
of  his  existence,  whose  warmth,  radiance,  and  glad- 
ness should  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  except 
that  of  sin.  There  was  cowardice  bound  up  with 
Harris’s  love  and  temporizing  with  his  proselyt- 
ism. 

So  Harris  fell  into  an  error;  was  nervously, 
sedulously  attentive  to  his  wife’s  comfort  and 
pleasure,  treated  her  to  no  “ wholesome  neglect,” 
guarded  her  from  all  rough  but  invigorating 
shocks,  denied  her  reasonable  work,  fatigue,  and 
disappointment ; put  very  considerable  force  upon 
his  natural  disposition  and  education  to  procure 
for  her  flowers,  cates,  and  even  a subdued  kind  of 
finery,  and  to  bear  her  company  in  entertainments 
at  Master  Chiswell’s,  Mrs.  Lucy’s,  and  other  rel- 
atives and  friends  and  neighbors,  most  of  them  to- 
tally distasteful  to  him,  and  all  more  or  less  bur- 
densome, taken  as  a task,  and  fulfilled  without  a 
chance  of  exemption. 

In  all  this  Harris  showed  himself  what  he  was, 
a noble  and  self-denying  heart  with  a remarkable 
aptitude  for  getting  rid  of  narrow  prejudices  and 
acerbities,  when  they  came  in  collision  with  the 
charities  and  tendernesses  of  his  daily  life ; but  he 
did  not  display  much  worldly  wisdom,  or  a Petru- 
chio’s  bold,  shrewd  blitheness  in  compassing  and 
confounding  female  weaknesses. 

Patience,  like  ever}’  child  of  Adam  similarly 
situated,  was  ungrateful  for  his  folly,  refused  to  be 
governed  by  this  half-and-half  system,  could  not 
be  gay,  because  Harris  ordained  it,  secretly  resist- 
ed the  artificial  atmosphere  provided  for  her,  and 
hankered  in  her  inmost  soul  after  that  of  which  he 
had  first  given  her  a taste,  self-abnegation,  endur- 
ance, effort;  she  grew  pensive,  formal,  restless, 
without  being  permitted  to  betray  her  state  of 
mind ; took  refuge  in  the  solemn  mysteries  which 
float  about  all  recently  awakened  souis,  and  can  be 
grasped  at  any  moment ; and,  oh  ! grievous  mys- 
tery in  itself,  loving  her  husband  and  loved  by 
him,  was  breaking  from  all  near  communion  or 
true  partnership  with  him. 

Patience’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  envy— poor, 
energetic,  earnest  woman — when  she  saw  what 
others  were  permitted  to  accomplish,  what  she 
might  never  attempt,  where  she  would  never  sig- 
nalize herself,  so  as  to  be  more  worthy  of  him. 
She  would  have  so  liked  to  help  him  in  the  duties 
he  had  taught  her,  to  go  halves  in  the  dangers,  for 
it  w'as  no  trifle  to  propagate  their  faith  under 
these  fines  and  imprisonments,  Rumsey  and  West 
witnesses,  and  Jeffrey  judgments. 

One  morning  she  sat  in  the  window  of  her  sitting- 
room,  -with  her  hymns  and  her  songs  unpracticed, 
her  embroidery  faded  and  entangled ; dark  and 
abstracted  as  Benjamin  Harris  least  liked  to  see" 
her,  as  it  pricked  him  to  the  heart  to  find  her. 

Patience  had  seen  little  of  her  husband  for  the 
last  few  days:  he  was  unusually  engrossed  with 
business,  and  had  been  obliged  to  depart  on  a little 
journey  without  informing  her  of  its  import,  a’- 
though  he  had  come  in  and  embraced  her  affec- 
tionately in  his  riding  coat,  with  a blush  on  his 
cheek  and  a stammer  on  his  tongue.  Afterward 
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he  had  sent  her  a little  note  dated  from  his  coffee- 
house, urging  her,  in  place  of  living  lonesome,  to 
pay  a visit  to  Mistress  Lucy  Soule,  who  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  her  and  amuse  her  with  the  last 
new  prints  and  women’s  recipes ; because  her  wor- 
thy father,  with  whom  she  was  aware  he  was  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  a dryness,  was  not  at  present, 
as  far  as  he  had  sounded  him,  disposed  to  accept 
his  daughter’s  company  for  a week  or  so,  with  the 
entire  contentment  and  thankfulness  which  be  re- 
garded as  the  due  of  his  honored  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  forced  to  bid  a brief  but  rqluctant  fare- 
well. 

Patience  was  not  greatly  enlightened  or  charmed 
by  this  communication  of  her  husband,  clearly  as 
it  indicated  his  concern  for  her.  It  was  an  annoy- 
ance, a provocation. 

Still  do  not  credit  that  she  was  very  sulky  or 
actually  rebellious:  she  obeyed  the  injudicious 
mandate,  entering  her  hacknev-chair  and  forward- 
ing her  bundles  and  boxes  the  moment  a messenger 
arrived  for  her. 

She  bore  as  long  as  she  was  able  the  aggrava- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lucy’s  pointed,  tolerably  fantastic  at- 
tentions, and  her  mother’s  doting  way  of  staring 
at  her,  and  shaking  her  head,  and  being  told  over 
and  over  again,  “ Please,  madam,  it  is  young  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Harris,  who  knows  nothing  of  older 
folks’  cares  and  pains,  and  whom  dear  Mr.  Harris 
has  intrusted  to  us  to  be  looked  after  and  kept 
cheerful.” 

At  last,  something  impelled  Patience  to  be 
■naughty  and  independent ; and  getting  up  early 
one  morning,  she  stole  a march  upon  Mrs.  Lucy — 
who  was  a little  of  a slug-a-bed — ere  she  betook 
herself  to  her  gay  back  shop  (front  shops  were  the 
public  libraries)  and  her  dainty  desk.  Patience 
broke  her  fast  with  a porringer  of  sops,  left  a mes- 
sage that  she  had  gone  abroad  to  see  her  own  peo- 
ple, and  would  be  back  before  nightfall,  and  started 
all  alone  for  Lombard  Street. 

Really  Patience  was  so  perverse  that  she  felt 
excited  and  elated  by  the  rare  sense  of  solitude, 
and  the  flavor  of  adventure  and  danger  as  she 
walked  away  in  her  hat  and  mantle,  without  the 
mask,  which  the  court  ladies  adopted  largely  for 
no  creditable  purpose,  if  all  tales  were  true,  but 
with  the  old  decent  muffler,  in  remembrance  of 
her  husband’s  scruples,  drawn  over  her  round  chin 
and  up  to  the  arched  mouth,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  drawn  hard  and  still.  There  seemed 
already  many  people  abroad,  and  they  were  hurry- 
ing to  Chepe,  as  Patience  could  catch,  to  witness 
some  aggravated  instance  of  exposure  and  con- 
tumely by  command  of  the  lords  or  magistrates  of 
the  city. 

Patience  entered  Lombard  Street  in  good  spirits, 
passed  rapidly  through  her  father’s  shop,  with  its 
sculptured  models,  like  the  figure-heads  of  ships, 
its  huge  carved  testers  and  waved  canopies,  and 
entered  suddenly  into  the  Chiswells’  back  parlor, 
threading  its  heavy  oak-chairs  and  treading  light- 
ly its  tesselatcd  floor  in  the  style  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  dispensing  with  a foot-cloth. 

Patience’s  sisters  were  in  the  kitchen  helping  to 
cook  the  mid-day  dinner,  or  putting  the  sleeping- 
rooms  in  order,  or  even  painting  some  of  the  sim- 
pler screenswliich  her  father  furnished ; her  broth- 
ers were  at  school,  or  in  the  working  booths,  or 
abroad  attending  to  orders,  but  her  father  and 
mother  sat  here  at  leisure  engaged  in  close  con- 
versation. They  both  stooped  and  stared,  Patience 
fancied  because  she  had  not  been  home  recently, 
or  in  relation  to  an  ill-judged  interference  which 
Chiswell  had  taken  upon  him  to  make  in  Harris’s 
concerns — his  dealings  with  the  Dissenters,  his  un- 
bending ways  to  Churchmen  and  courtiers.  How- 
ever, Patience  took  the  silence  and  amazement  at 
her  appearance  rather  ill  now,  and  the  blood  had 
rushed  to  her  cheeks  when,  to  her  consternation 
and  bewilderment,  her  mother  commenced  to  cry, 
and  wring  her  hands,  and  disorder  her  caul  and 
ruff  and  stiff  skirts ; and  little  round-eyed  Master 
Chiswell  arose  so  abruptly,  that  he  burst  half  the 
trusses  of  his  points,  which  he  had  just  tied  awry, 
and  addressed  her  in  the  most  perturbed,  incoherent, 
aggrieved  fashion : 

“Daughter  Harris,  you  may  hear  me  witness  I 
did  not  press  an  alliance  with  this  fellow  Harris; 
it  was  your  own  free  choice,  and  I think,  having 
made  it,  it  is  your  duty  to  abide  by  the  same,  not 
implicating  your  poor  friends  and  connections,  and 
causing  detriment  and  destruction  to  the  innocent. 
Howsoever,  I will  protect  you  from  bodily  injury,” 
he  added,  in  the  tone  of  a man  put  upon  and  com- 
pelled to  be  public-spirited ; “ that  is,  if  I can  man- 
age it,  and  if  need  be ; for  your  wrong-headed  good- 
man  did  aver  that  he  would  shelter  you  from  all 
blame,  and  that  you  should  incur  no  harm.  Fqg 
that  matter,  though  it  be  a sore  disgrace,  and  like 
enough  to  stick  to  him,  and  ruin  his  business,  and 
even  to  imperil  my  credit — fool  that  he  was  not  to 
do  all  to  avoid  it! — there  are  no  orders  given  for 
mutilation,  and  he  may  have  hope,  which  he  scarce 
deserves,  to  reach  his  own  house  again  in  safety 
this  very  night." 

“ Oh,  Patience,  Patience,  my  girl ! to  remember 
you  might  have  wedded  the  wood-merchant  adown 
in  Surrey,  and  been  respected  and  exalted.  And 
I declare  how  well  you  did  look  in  your  pea-green 
open  gown,  with  your  love-knots  and  your  top-knot, 
before  that  villain  rendered  you  grave  and  thin 
with  his  homilies  and  his  treason,”  reflected  Mrs. 
Chiswell. 

“ I do  not  understand  you,”  answered  Patience. 
“Master  Harris  hath  done  no  ill  (that  I should 
even  him  to  ill!)  that  I wot  of.  It  is  certain  I 
would  have  wedded  none  but  he.  lie  is  but  gone 
from  home  on  business,  if  that  he  the  accident  at 
which  your  words  aim.” 

“ Oh,  the  misguided  child ! the  infatuated,  mis- 
guided child !”  cried  both  shallow  persons,  who 
were  sometimes  cunning,  sometimes  impulsive,  but 
whose  instinct  it  was  to  effervesce  with  whatever 
information  they  contained.  “ Do  you  not  know  ?” 
— “Have  you  not  heard?”  (Talking  each  other 
down  in  their  eagerness  to  divulge  the  count  which 
affected  her  peace.)  “Benjamin  Harris  has  been 
arraigned  before  the  justices  for  a libel  on  the  Test 


Act,  published  within  his  premises.’  ’ (He  had  but 
received  the  officers  in  the  shop,  when  he  stepped  up 
and  took  leave  of  her  in  a common  way.)  ‘ * He  had 
the  audacity  to  tell  the  bench  that,  though  he  had 
not  put  one  objectionable  word  in  type,  he  expected 
nothing  in  his  favor,  because  Pilkington,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  was  fined  so  heavily  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  refused  to  congratulate  the  Duke,  and  Ward 
was  accused  of  perjury  merely  because  he  could  not 
call  to  mind  the  form  of  words  in  which  Pilking- 
ton declined  the  ceremony.  Then  Harris  and  his 
cousin  Janeways  were  sentenced  to  the  Fleet,  where 
it  would  be  a miracle  if  they  did  not  contract  the 
jail-fever,  and  poison  a whole  city  ward  when  they 
camo  out.  Where  was  their  regard  for  the  public 
in  that  ? And,  to-day,  they  were  to  stand  in  pil- 
lory in  Chepe  for  four  mortal  hours,  to  the  shame 
of  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them ; and  it 
was  cause  enough  to  daughter  Hams  to  have  been 
seen  in  Lombard  Street  that  morning  for  Master- 
Chiswell  himself  to  be  suspected,  seized,  and  set 
in  the  stocks,  when  the  family  business  and  court 
interest— grossly  damaged  already— would  go  to 
sticks  and  staves,  and  they  would  all  perish.” 

“And  your  poor  dear  sisters  unmatched,  Pa- 
tience,” represented  her  mother,  piteously  and  re- 
proachfully. “Sirs!  how  their  fortunes  niay  be 
wrecked  by  such  association  at  this  time.” 

“Better  unsuited  and  dashed  in  their  hopes, 
though  they  have  to  work  their  fihgers  to  the  hone, 
than  buckled  to  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  !”  roared 
Chiswell,  virulently. 

Patience  had  stood  dumb,  becoming  very  white 
and  very  cold,  but  with  her  gray  eyes  lightening 
and  clearing.  When  she  began  to  speak  she  had 
to  answer  them  on  various  allegations. 

“No  shame  to  any  one,  father!  Benjamin 
Harris  is  not  framed  of  the  stuff  which  creates  in- 
famy. No  fear  of  you,  father.  No  one  will  dream 
that  Benjamin  Harris  hath  borrowed  your  coun- 
tenance. Nay,  now,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I am 
rude.  I will  not  stop  to  injure  my  sisters,  mother — 
particularly  when  Benjamin  calls  me  elsewhere.” 

“It  was  cruel  in  him,”  said  Patience,  as  she 
traversed  the  streets  again  with  all  the  speed  she 
could  summon  at  her  imperious  bidding ; “ it  was 
cruel  in  him  ever  to  conceal  his  pains,  and  suffer 
me  to  grow  peevish,  but  now  that  he  has  done  me 
this  wrong  I will  conquer  him.” 

She  went  the  direct  road  to  Chepe,  pushing  her 
way  among  the  mob — always  increasing,  and  al- 
ways more  fired  with  expectation  and  perilous  ex- 
citement— until  there  in  the  thoroughfare  rose  the 
stage  pressed  against  by  the  van  of  the  rabble,  and 
enchorused  by  a roar  of  senseless  approbation. 
There  rose  the  frame-work,  and  there,  seated  in 
arm-chairs,  with  their  necks  fastened  in  the  iron 
collars,  sat  Harris  and  Janeways  (in  their  respect- 
able suits  unsoiled  by  the  squalor  of  the  jail  they 
had  quitted,  their  plain  bands  giving  them  the  air 
of  divines,  their  high-crowned  hats,  their  belts 
with  the  scabbards  of  their  rapiers  worn  to  defend 
them  from  bullies  and  cut-throats  hired  by  his 
Grace  of  Monmouth — he  who  wore  the  purple  on 
the  death  of  a foreign  prince — to  slit  the  nose  of  so 
humble  a rascal  as  a prayer)  to  be  gazed  at,  hooted, 
pelted  with  filth  and  rough  enough  missiles,  till 
their  persecutors  were  weary ; and  above  the  whole 
the  simple,  beautiful,  grand,  blue  summer  sky  con- 
trasting with  the  jumble  of  buildings  and  people, 
the  tumult,  the  noise,  the  dust  of  the  outrageous 
scene  below.  There,  with  those  dark,  serene,  saga- 
cious faces,  whose  power  we  study  in  many  a brawn 
picture,  their  trimmed  but  ample  beards,  their  hair 
divided  in  the  middle,  and  allowed  only  to  fall  back 
in  a wave  from  the  broad  brows,  the  brave  men  sat 
undaunted  in  their  penance — fools  gaped  at  them, 
thoughtless,  licentious  men  mocked  at  them,  ene- 
mies reviled  them,  but  their  firmness  did  not  falter. 

“ Give  us  back  our  may-poles ! Leave  alone 
our  merry  footings  on  the  grass,  unless  you  want 
to  rouse  us  until  you  swing  at  Tyburn !” 

“What!  do  you  think  we’ll  resign  our  fiddles 
and  routs,  our  honest  round  oaths,  for  your  eant- 
ing,  sniveling  prayers?” 

“ Better  not  burn  your  drawn-down  mouths  with 
our  Christmas  plum-porridge  !”  jeeringly  vocifer- 
ated the  lusty,  carnal  mob. 

“ What ! my  men,”  remonstrated  Harris,  bend- 
ing down  to  them,  and  speaking  in  his  clear,  dis- 
tinct voice,  melodious  in  its  gravity,  “ we  wanted 
to  give  you  bread  from  heaven.” 

“ Shut  his  mouth ; gag  him  ; lop  him ; the  whin- 
ing, lying,  Praise-the-Lord  or  Praise-the-Devil  J” 
burst  in  scarlet,  foaming  fury  from  a large,  swoll- 
en, towering  figure  on  the  outskirts. 

That  was  the  famous  Tory  editor,  Sir  Roger,  no- 
torious for  his  shrewdness,  his  unscrupulousness, 
his  want  of  scholarship  and  style,  and  his  indecent 
triumph  over  his  brow-beaten  foes.  Dorset  and 
Sedley,  and  their  trains,  turn  and  aim  their  sneers 
and  their  flouts  at  their  unphilosophical,  unmag- 
nanimous,  hot,  coarse  friend ; but  the  mainbody  of 
the  assembly  do  not  swerve  from  the  rogues  in 
pillory,  but  deride  them,  insult  them,  cast  con- 
tumely upon  them,  till  these  resolved  brains  begin 
to  reel,  and  these  stout  hearts  to  sicken,  at  the  ut- 
ter baseness  of  their  humiliation. 

“ Let  me  in ; I know  one  of  the  prisoners.  I 
pray  you  suffer  me  to  pass  forward,”  said  Pa- 
tience, in  her  modest,  middle-class  apparel,  with 
her  young,  open,  feeling,  refined  gentlewoman’s 
face  ; and  she  spoke  on  till  she  was  hoarse,  never 
giving  way  to  exhaustion,  though  nearly  carried 
off  her  feet,  or  to  keen  sorrow  and  burning  indig- 
nation at  that  spectacle. 

Happilv  for  Patience,  with  the  half-careless 
good-humor  which,  thank  Heaven!  is  wont  to 
temper  the  brutality  of  all  but  inflamed  and  pos- 
sessed crowds,  the  apprentices,  linkmen,  small 
tradesmen,  curious  or  sorry  women,  as  well  as  the 
more  substantial  and  honorable  representatives  of 
the  community,  after  venting  sundry  scurrilous 
jests  on  the  persistence  with  which  the  women 
stuck  to  the  conventicles,  and  the  Puritans,  were 
inclined  to  admit  her  claims,  and  hustled  her  on  to 
the  very  front  of  the  platform.  Still  Ilarris,  who 
w’as  somewhat  of  an  absent  man  at  best,  and  v’ho 
was  ivj ip  j-  in  jj|b  ujipe^- hy^ooki n g up  into  the  cloud- 
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The  news,  salted  by  months  on  shipboard,  had 
long  ago  reached  the  Puritans  that  another  king 
reigned  in  England  in  the  room  of  the  vain  and 
forbidding  sons  of  the  “Man  Charles that  tolera- 
tion was  proclaimed,  and  the  fetters  on  men’s  con- 
sciences and  liberties  forever  broken.  So  the  Har- 
rises returned  to  the  old  business,  to  the  old  house 
in  Gracechurch  Street. 

They  came  again  in  joy  where  they  went  out 
weeping;  dwelt  in  London  under  Anne;  walked 
with  their  children  in  the  Mercers’  Gardens,  and 
were  not  frightened  or  ashamed  to  show  them 
where  the  pillory  was  reared  in  Cliepe ; end,  de- 
pend upon  it,  Benjamin  Harris  found  space  and 
time  for  his  curious  plumed  pets,  his  seeds,  his 
sapling  trees  in  pots,  his  creepers  for  porches,  bal- 
conies, and  terraces,  besides  his  collection  of  bat- 
tered black-letter  volumes,  and  his  ragged  man- 
uscripts ; while  Patience  had  her  china  closet, 
containing,  among  its  valuables,  some  barbarous 
quill-work,  and  a few  tufted  heads  of  gorgeous 
feathers. 

Benjamin  Harris  and  his  wife  were  not  people 
of  quality,  nor  did  they  let  loose  their  principles 
more  than  righteousness  warranted,  so  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  frequent  auctions  and  masquer- 
ades ; but  Benjamin  humored  his  young  daugh- 
ters once  by  tucking  them  tightly  under  each  arm, 
and  standing  in  a door-way  near  Burlington  House, 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  crowd  of  sedans,  link- 
boys,  and  general  spectators,  to  watch  the  com- 
pany pour  into  one  of  those  fashionable  and  peril- 
ous diversions.  As  he  kept  his  ground,  with  his 
grave,  manly  face,  and  his  modest  but  eager  pair, 
a country  gentleman  by  the  cut  of  his  square  coat, 
and  the  full  hose  tied  at  the  knee,  which  had  gone 
out  as  far  back  as  King  Charles,  eyed  Harris  care- 
fully, and  as  if  satisfied  with  the  investigation, 
taking  off  his  three-cornered  hat,  begged  mildly  to 
be  allowed  to  occupy  a place  near  him  and  his 
party.  The  stranger  was  attended  by  a young 
daughter,  and  he  wished  that  rustic  folks  like  them 
might  enjoy  the  gayety  with  more  comfort  and 
safety  than  exposed  to  the  pressure  and  restless- 
ness of  the  people. 

Benjamin  readily  assented,  and  made  way  for 
the  petitioner,  an  old  man  with  a very  homely, 
kindly  cast  of  countenance,  his  beard  close  shaven, 
and  in  place  of  a periwig  his  own  hair  of  a silvery 
whiteness,  which  no  powder  could  emulate,  and 
“my  daughter  Dorothy,"  a buxom,  barn-door  lass, 
with  such  a demure  hood  as  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother might  have  worn  before  her. 

The  younger  members  of  the  little  company  were 
soon  familiar,  and  the  seniors  conversed  in  a friend- 
ly way.  The  squire,  or  vicar,  as  he  could  only  be, 
commenting  on  the  weather  with  an  earnestness 
that  was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  vicinity  of 
Bow-bell,  and  remarking  that  it  was  a rare  fine 
season  for  the  hay  crop. 

“ I perceive  your  heart  is  in  your  rural  domain, 
Sir,”  says  Benjamin,  with  a slight  smile. 

“Where  better?”  asks  the  gentleman,  simply; 
“ it  hath  been  there  this  many  a year,  since  it  was 
a sore-burdened  heart  within  the  precincts  of 
Whitehall.  Nay,  I do  not  need  to  hide  it  now, 
I am  Oliver  Cromwell’s  son,  Master  Richard.” 

Harris  started  unfeignedly  and  removed  his  hat, 
but  Master  Richard  declined  the  compliment. 

“I  receive  only  neighborly  tokens  of  good-will, 
and  I will  be  glad  to  accept  such  from  you  or  any 
man— but  none  else.  You  see,  Sir,  my  father  was 
born  Oliver  Cromwell,  whom  the  Lord  compelled 
all  men  to  acknowledge ; but  I was  naught  save 
Master  Richard  : as  such  I am  not  ashamed  to  be 
greeted  down  in  onr  shire,  where,  I trust,  it  shames 
no  man  to  greet  me,  and  where  I know  it  would 
grieve  my  own  folk  if  I failed  them.” 

But  Harris  bowred  lower  to  good  Master  Richard 
than  to  Richard  Cromwell. 
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so  corrupted,  as  to  prove  sliy  in  their  experiences 
and  loose  in  their  discipline.  Then  Benjamin  Har- 
ris was  left  to  reprint  his  forbidden  English  books 
— his  Baxter,  Howe,  and  beloved  Milton,  with  the 
many  charters  and  missives  already  in  request ; to 
cultivate  his  garden,  and  bring  in  wild  plants  and 
•wild  birds  ; to  ponder  and  hold  converse  with  his 
dear  wife  Patience,  the  children  born  to  them,  and 
the  few  congenial  spirits  who  adhered  to  them — 
and  grew  well-to-do,  and  bland  too,  and  jocose  in 
his  works  and  his  amusements,  before  a rival  rose 
to  supersede  him,  by  the  charm  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  fierce  denunciations. 

“ Good  wife,”  owned  Harris,  ono  day,  after  he 
had  been  listening  long  to  the  chattering  and  war- 
bling of  some  feathered  favorites,  “ I must  think 
that  God  has  also  ordained  singing  men  and  sing- 
ing women  to  express  mere  human  sympathies, 
and  instinctive  gladness,  in  addition  to  deliberate 
thanksgiving,  which  part  no  man  disputes.  I will 
not  assail  the  class  again,  though,  alas ! many  wax 
miserably  wanton  ; just  as  I have  had  objections 
to  summing  up  the  arguments  against  the  smoker’s 
weed  here,  after  I once  saw  how  it  cooled  down 
Governor  Hawley’s  intemperate  heat,  which  might 
have  been  the  destruction  of  the  whole  state.” 

“Why,  it  seemeth  to  mo  that  you  have  been 
always  merciful,  Benjamin,  save  to  yourself  and 
the  boys  when  froward,"  alleged  Patience. 

“ I would  be  a craven  to  spare  myself  and  my 
own  flesh  and  blood ; but  the  lads 
understand  me,  think  you  not, 

Patience?” 

“ I fear  they  regard  you  before 
i the  minister;  even  Sam,  who, 
you  say,  is  upright,  but  tempted 
to  doggedness.” 

“And  they  regard  you,  Pa- 
tience, the  most  of  the  three.” 

Patience  plaited  the  curtain  of 
her  matronly  hood  round  a face 
fuller  and  fairer  than  in  her 
youth,  though  she  had  been  al- 
ways, in  what  she  would  have 
called  her  graceless  days,  a wom- 
an of  a sweet  good  favor,  and  she 
smiled  sunnily. 

“ I do  not  say  so,  and  yet  you 
may  give  me  our  sons,  Benjamin 
— our  tall,  active  sons — for  you 
know  you  have  the  chief  share  in 
the  hearts  of  our  foolish  daugh- 
ters.” 

“Tush,  not  foolish,  Patience, 
woman ; free  from  care,  and,  per- 
chance, slow  of  thought  yet  a 
while,  though  swift  of  feeling; 
but  modest,  and  maidenly,  anil 
docile,  and  children  of  many 
prayers.” 

“ I know  not  why  it  is,  Benja- 
min, but  the  sons  do  always  in 
some  respect  belong  most  to  the 
mother— the  daughters  to  the  fa- 
ther.” 

“ Because  the  daughters  be  the 
pictures  of  the  good-wife,  and  the 
sons  be  the  marrows  of  the  good- 
man.” 

Yes,  Patience,  who  had  grown 
grave  with  her  young  husband 
(what  he  had  not  bargained  for), 
was  wise  and  happy  in  adopting 
his  new  humor  as  indefatigably. 

In  truth,  the  wife  and  mother, 
promoted  to  her  just  dignity,  re- 
gained her  lost  health  and  cheer, 
and  was  as  contented  and  bright 
as  she  was  laborious  and  untiring. 


less  air,  did  not  observe  her,  and  liis  presence  in- 
tervened between  Patience  and  the  scope  of  Jane- 
ways’s  vision. 

“ I pray  you,  Sir,  suffer  me  to  mount  beside  the 
prisoners ; put  me  up  with  them  ; I am  one  of 
them,”  declared  Patience  to  the  officer. 

Now  these  officers,  who  were  soma  of  them  rel- 
ics of  the  Protector’s  servants,  had  no  great  stom- 
ach for  such  a duty  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming. Patience’s  request  was  out  of  order,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a moderately  kindly  man,  cf  a 
little  more  than  official  principle,  saw  a respect- 
able, delicate  young  woman  in  a sad  strait,  liable 
to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or  perhaps,  in  her  present 
grief,  to  be  spirited  away  and  misused  by  the  reck- 
less and  abandoned. 

“It  was  not  mooted  by  the  magistrates;  how- 
soever there  is  no  statute  against  it ;”  and  so,  gruff- 
ly in  his  perplexity,  but  far  from  barbarously,  the 
officer  assisted  Patience  to  ascend  the  scaffolding 
to  a station  behind  her  husband’s  chair,  confront- 
ing the  concourse. 

Then  Harris  discovered  her — the  young  girl,  his 
much  cherished  wife— standing  by  his  side  in  the 
disgrace  of  the  pillory. 

“ Good  Lord !”  he  cried,  driven  from  his  moder- 
ation of  speech,  “ how  came  you  here,  Patience  ? 
Why  did  Mrs.  Lucy  permit  you  to  stray  ? 0 Lord, 
this  is  indeed  anguish !” 

But  she  looked  him  in  the  face,  only  panting 
with  her  toil,  and,  while  a bright  red  color  swept 
over  the  paleness  of  her  fatigue,  uttered  something 
that  sounded  like  a sigh  of  relief,  and  said,  with  a 
little  echo  of  exultation,  “ I have  found  you  out, 
Benjamin.” 

He  stared  in  wonder  and  doubt. 

, “It  will  kill  you.  Oh ! how  can  I save  you?” 

Patience  reasoned  with  him. 

“ Hush,  Benjamin,  do  not  be  faithless.  I thank 
God  I found  you  out.” 

Then  Benjamin  Harris  understood  his  wife,  and 
was  comforted  for  his  trial,  and  blessed  her  with  a 
mighty  blessing. 

Sir  Roger  named  the  woman  by  a foul  epithet, 
and  demanded  that  she  should  be  expelled  from 
her  post,  and  there  were  signs  of  contention  among 
the  by-standers.  Harris’s  lips  quivered. 

“ She  is  my  wife,”  he  said,  appealingly. 
“Brethren,  you  have  accused  me  of  other  thefts. 
Answer  me  this  question:  Have  I taken  from  you 
one  of  your  wives  ?” 

“ No,  master,  you  are  guiltless  there,”  admitted 
a straightforward  voice,  whose  owner  was  not  very 
widely  removed  from  righteousness.  “ Whatever 
scurvy  tricks  you’ve  played  us,  we  own  you  yield 
that  game  to  the  debauched  cavaliers.” 

“ No  credit  to  you ; your  own  is  good  enough,” 
another  growled  out — an  irrestrainable  compli- 
ment. 

Harris  heard  it,  and  a smile  that  showed  sweet 
glimmered  over  the  care  on  his  face.  From  that 
moment  no  farther  opposition  was  attempted  to 
Patience’s  intrusion;  and  it  was  observable  that, 
though  railing  was  still  vented,  it  was  now  deliver- 
ed only  by  the  slieerly  senseless  and  abusive  rail- 
ers,  and  all  flights  of  gross  and  offensive  material 
were  either  fearfully  intermitted  or  cautiously  di- 
rected wide  of  the  pair. 

Sir  Roger,  with  a curse,  strode  away  to  some 
fresh  oppression ; the  courtiers  became  silent  in 
contemplation,  yawned,  and  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  a lighter  diversion,  but,  with  their  mar- 
velous versatility,  one  or  two  of  these  professed 
reprobates,  ere  they  departed,  lifted  their  hats 
without  a jest  to  the  loj-alty  on  that  scaffold. 

“ They  have  confiscated  our  goods,  too,  dear  Pa- 
tience, beyond  what  I can  ever  hope  to  retrieve,” 
Harris  informed  her,  whiling  away  the  tedious  or- 
deal by  passing  discourse ; “ and  I have  thoughts 
of  sailing  to  the  Americas,  where  a man  may  pur- 
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CHAPTER  III.  — THE  NEW 

WORLD,  AND  BACK  AGAIN 

TO  OLD  GRACECHURCH 

STREET  FOR  GOOD. 

Benjamin  Harris  and  his 
wife  Patience  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, beyond  which  Scotch  Cov- 
enanters and  French  Huguenots 
were  fain  to  wander.  They  reach- 
ed that  America  which  was  still 
in  its  vastness  virgin  soil,  but  in 
which  townsteads  and  meeting- 
houses and  governors’  mansions 
were  fast  rising  in  many  quar- 
ters. They  tarried  at  one  of 
those  youthful  log-built  cities, 
among  the  pumpkin-beds  and 
bean-fields,  and  closing  around 
them  in  the  distance  the  shades  of 
the  great  forest  from  which  the 
dusky  Indian,  with  his  war-paint 
and  his  poisoned  arrows,  stalked 
and  traded  warily  with  the  set- 
tlers, and  through  which  John  El- 
liot journeyed  to  reach  the  tribes 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  shield  of  faith.  There  stood 
their  own  miniature  gables  round 
the  centre  chimney  and  the  shin- 
gled roof-tree,  beneath  which  they 
took  up  their  abode,  while  Ben- 
jamin Harris  easily  established 
his  trade  among  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  thoughtful  popula- 
tion. 

At  first  the  Harrises  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the 
magnates  of  the  place ; but  they 
were  soon  suffered  to  drop  into 
obscurity,  save  among  a few  ex- 
travagant dreamers,  or  humble- 
minded  fools,  when  it  was  on  rec- 
ord that,  in  spite  of  all  their  trials, 
they  were  so  weak,  or  had  been 


sue  his  calling  in  peace,  and  peradventurc  in  pros- 
perity. I was  minded  to  leave  you  in  England  till 
I was  settled  ; but  look  not  on  me  so  wistfully — I 
will  carry  you  with  me  now,  though  we  should  lie 
on  the  deck  or  in  the  forest,  and  build  our  hut  witli 
our  own  hands,  for  I have  found  you  out.”  And 
Patience  raised  her  head,  as  if  lie  had  clothed  her 
with  honor. 

As  the  time  wore  past,  the  declining  sun  shot  a 
beam  through  the  houses,  which  dazzled  Harris’s 
eyes ; he  could  not  shift  his  position,  and  being  in 
a degree  spent  in  body  and  mind,  and  exhausted 
with  previous  confinement  and  abstinence,  he  could 
not  resist  wincing  and  looking  faint  as  he  encount- 
ered this  last  drop  in  his  cup. 

Patience  undid  her  muffler,  advanced  a step,  and 
flung  it  skillfully  across  the  balustrade,  so  as  to 
succeed  in  screening  her  husband’s  face.  The  offi- 
cer interposed ; he  durst  not  see  the  least  interfer- 
ence with  the  frame-work  of  the  blessed  pillory — 
no,  not  with  a rib  or  spar  of  its  skeleton — but  his 
resistance  was  greeted  with  such  a hum  of  dissent 
and  murmur  of  anger  that  he  relinquished  his  pur- 
pose, and  did  not  detach  the  kerchief. 

Nay,  when  the  prisoners  were  at  length  released 
from  their  so-called  ignominy,  and  formally  set  at 
liberty,  with  a command  to  shut  their  presses,  as 
the  apostles  were  bidden  close  their  mouths,  and 
Harris  was  detected,  with  his  wife  under  his  arm, 
hieing  home,  as  fast  as  his  cramps  would  admit,  to 
Gracechurch  Street,  actually  a 
brief  cheer  greeted  their  ears,  so 
irrational  as  well  as  uncouth  was 
the  old  burden  they  had  borne. 
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THE  SUPERB  DELILAH. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1859, 
by  Ilarpev  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  ef  N ear  York. 
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BY  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

MRS.  DELILAH  JONES. 

Me.  Newt’s  political  friends  in  New  York  were 
naturally  anxious  when  he  went  to  Washington. 
They  had  constant  communication  with  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Ele  in  regard  to  his  colleague. 
They  were  entirely  sure  of  Mr.  EIc,  but  they  could 
not  quite  confide  in  Mr.  Newt,  nor  help  feeling 
that,  in  some  eccentric  moment,  even  his  inter- 
est might  fail  to  control  him. 

4‘The  truth  is,  I begin  to  be  sick  of  it,”  said 
General  Belch  to  the  calm  William  Condor. 

That  placid-faced  gentleman  replied  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  apprehension. 

“ But  he  may  let  things  out,  yon  know,”  said 
Belch. 

“ Yes,  but  is  not  our  word  as  good  as  his,” 
was  the  assuring  reply. 

“Perhaps,  perhaps,”  said  General  Belch, 
dolefully,  as  he  remembered  the  little  paper  of 
hints  and  instructions. 

But  Belch  and  Condor  were  forgotten  by  the 
representative  they  had  sent  to  Congress  when 
he  once  snuffed  the  air  of  Washington.  There 
was  something  grateful  to  Abel  Newt  in  the 
wide  sphere  and  complicated  relations  of  the 
political  capital,  of  which  the  atmosphere  was 
one  of  intrigue,  and  which  was  built  over  the 
mines  and  countermines  of  selfishness.  In  ev- 
ery political  metropolis  conscience  is  out  of  fash- 
ion ; and  Abel  came  to  Washington  in  the  mood 
of  conspiracy.  Yet  it  was  a conspiracy  of  which 
he  was  the  sole  conspirator,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
looked  around  him  and  felt  the  magnetism  of 
sympathy. 

He  hoodwinked  all  Belch’s  spies.  The  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Ele  could  never  ascertain  any  thing 
about  his  colleague,  until  one  day  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  report  upon  the  Grant  was  to 
be  brought  in  within  a day  or  two  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  would  be  recommended. 
Mr.  Ele  hastened  to  Abel’s  lodging.  He  found 
him  smoking  as  usual,  with  a decanter  at  hand. 
It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  room  was  in  the 
disorder  of  a bachelor’s  sanctum. 

Mr.  Ele  seated  himself  carelessly,  so  care- 
lessly that  Abel  saw  at  once  that  he  had  come 
for  some  very  particular  purpose.  He  offered 
liis  friend  a tumbler  and  a cigar,  and  they  talked 
nimbly  of  a thousand  things.  Who  had  come, 
who  had  gone,  and  how  superb  Mrs.  Delilah 
Jones  was,  who  had  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
invested  with  mystery,  and  bringing  a note  to 
each  of  the  colleagues  from  General  Belch. 

“Mrs.  Delilah  Jones,”  said  that  gentleman, 
in  a private  note  to  Ele,  “is  our  old  friend, 
Kitty  Dunham.  She  appears  as  the  widow  of  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  who  died  a few  years  since 
upon  the  Brazil  station.  You  must  have  no 
secrets  from  each  other  about  our  dear  friend 
who  shall  be  nameless.” 

To  Abel  Newt,  General  Belch  wrote:  “My 
dear  Newt,  the  lady  to  whom  I have  given  a 
letter  to  you  is  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  my 
family.  She  married  Captain  Jones  of  the 
navy,  whom  she  lost  some  years  since  upon  the 
Brazil  station.  She  has  seen  the  world;  has 
money;  and  comes  to  Washington  to  taste  life, 
to  enjoy  herself ; to  doff  the  sables,  perhaps,  who 
knows?  Be  kind  to  her,  and  take  care  of  your 
heart.  Don’t  forget  the  Grant  in  the  arms  of 
Delilah!  Yours,  Belch.” 

Abel  Newt,  when  he  received  this  letter, 
looked  over  his  books  of  reports  and  statistics. 

“Captain  Jones;  Brazil  station,”  ho  said, 
skeptical!?,  to  himself.  -But  he  found  ,no  such 
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name  or  event  in  the 
obituaries;  and  he  was 
only  the  more  amused 
by  his  friend  Belch’s 
efforts  at  circumven- 
tion and  control. 

“My  dear  Belch,  I 
have  your  private  note, 
bnt  I have  not  yet  en- 
countered the  superb 
Delilah ; nor  have  I 
forgotten  what  you 
said  to  me  about  work- 
ing ’em  through  their 
wives,  and  sisters,  etc. 
I shall  not  begin  to 
forget  it  now,  and  I 
hope  to  make  the  De- 
lilah useful  in  the  cam- 
paign ; for  there  are 
goslings  here,  more 
than  you  would  be- 
lieve. Thank  you  for 
such  an  ally.  Yow,  at 
least,  were  not  born  to 
fail.  Yours,  A.  Newt.” 

“ Goslings,  are 
there  ? I believe  yon,” 
said  Belch  to  himself, 
inwardly  chuckling  as 
he  read  agd  folded 
Abel’s  letter.  “Ally, 
hey?  Well,  that  is 
good,”  he  continued, 
the  chuckle  rising  into 
a laugh.  “ Well,  well, 
I thought  Abel  Newt 
was  smart ; but  he 
doesn’t  even  suspect, 
and  I have  played  a 
deeper  game  than  was 
needed.” 

“I  guess  that  will 
fix  him,”  said  Abel,  ns 
he  looked  over  his  letter,  laughed,  folded  it,  and 
sent  it  of!'. 

Mr.  Ele  by  many  a devious  path  at  length  ap- 
proached the  object  of  his  visit,  and  hoped  that 
Mr.  Newt  would  flesh  his  maiden  sword  in  the 
coming  fray.  When  he  had  finished  the  care- 
less speech  which  had  cost  him  many  an  anx- 
ious hour  of  reflection  and  preparation,  and  upon 
the  success  of  which,  as  a skillful  piece  of  whee- 
dling, he  greatly  flattered  himself,  Abel  said, 
without  removing  his  cigar,  “I  think  I shall 
speak.” 

He  said  no  more.  Mr.  Ele  6hook  his  foot. 

“ The  widow  will  do  a smashing  business  this 
winter,  I suppose,”  lie  said,  at  length. 

“ Likely,”  replied  Newt. 

“ Know  her  well?” 

“ Pretty  well.” 

Mr.  Ele  retired,  for  he  had  learned  all  that 
his  friend  meant  he  should  know. 

“Do  I know  Delilah  ?”  laughed  Abel  Newt 
to  himself,  as  he  said  “Good-night,  Ele.” 

Yes  he  did.  He  had  followed  up  his  note  to 
General  Belch  by  calling  upon  the  superb  Mrs. 
Delilah  Jones.  But  neither  the  skillful  wig,  nor 
the  freshened  cheeks,  nor  the  general  repairs 
which  her  personal  appearance  had  undergone, 
could  hide  from  Abel  the  face  of  Kitty  Dunham, 
whom  he  had  known  in  other  days  when  sup- 
pers were  eaten  in  Grand  Street  aud  wagons 
were  driven  to  Cato’s.  He  betrayed  nothing ; 
and  she  wrote  to  General  Belch  that  she  had 
disguised  herself  so  that  he  did  not  recall  her  in 
the  least. 

Abel  was  intensely  amused  by  the  espionage 
of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ele  and  the  superb  Jones. 
He  told  his  colleague  how  greatly  he  had  been 
impressed  by  her — that  she  was  really  a fasci- 
nating woman  ; and,  by  Jove ! though  she  was 
a widow,  and  no  longer  twenty,  still  there  were 
a good  many  worse  things  a man  might  do  than 
fall  in  love  with  her.  Ton  honor,  he  did  not 
feel  altogether  sure  of  himself,  though  he  thought 
he  was  hardened  if  any  body  was. 

Mr.  Ele  smiled,  and  said,  in  a serious  way, 
that  she  was  a splendid  woman,  and  if  Abel  per 
sisted  he  must  look  out  for  a rival. 

“ For  I thought  it  best  to  lead  him  on,”  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Belch. 

As  for  the  lady  herself,  Abel  was  so  dexter- 
ous that  she  really  began  to  believe  that  she 
might  do  rather  more  for  herself  than  her  em- 
ployers. He  brought  to  bear  upon  her  the  whole 
force  of  the  fascination  which  had  once  been  so 
irresistible.  It  was  like  a blowpipe,  and  melted 
out  the  whole  conspiracy  against  him  without 
her  knowing  that  she  had  betrayed  it.  The 
point  of  her  instructions  was  that  she  was  to 
persuade  him  to  be  constant  to  the  Grant  at 
any  price. 

“To-morrow,  then,  Mr.  Newt,”  she  said  to 
him,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  crush  of  a 
levee  at  the  White  House — “to-morrow  our  bill 
is  to  be  reported,  and  favorably.” 

Mrs.  Delilah  Jones  was  a pretty  woman,  and 
shrewd.  She  had  large  eyes,  languishing  at 
will  — at  will,  also,  bright  and  piercing.  Her 
face  was  a smiling,  mobile  face;  the  features 
rather  coarse,  the  expression  almost  vulgar,  but 
the  vulgarity  well  concealed.  She  was  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  and  drew  Mr.  Newt’s 
arm  very  close  to  her  as  she  spoke.  She  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Newt  was  more  than  usually 
disposed  to  chat.  The  honorable  representative 
had  dined. 

11  Our  bill,  Lady  Delilah?  Thank  you  for 
that,”  said  Abel,  in  a low  voice,  and  almost 
pressing  the  hand  that  lay  upon  his  close-held 
arm. 

The  reply  was  a slow  turn  of  the  head,  and 
a half  languishment  in  the  eyes  as  they  sought 
his  with  the  air  of  saying,  “Would  you  deceive 
a woman  who  trusts  in  you  utterly?” 

They  moved  out  of  the  throng  a little,  and 
stood  by  the  window. 
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“ I wish  I dared  to  ask  you  one  thing,  as  a 
pure  favor,”  said  the  superb  Mrs.  Delilah  Jones, 
and  this  time  the  eyes  were  firm  and  bright. 

“ I hoped,  by  this  time,  that  you  dared  every 
thing,"  replied  Abel,  with  a vague  reproach  in 
his  tone. 

Mrs.  Jones  looked  at  him  for  a moment  with 
a look  of  honest  inquiry  in  her  eyes.  His  own 
did  not  falter.  Them  expression  combined  con- 
fidence and  respect. 

“May  I then  ask,”  she  said,  earnestly,  and 
raising  her  other  hand  as  if  to  lay  it  imploring- 
ly upon  his  shoulder,  but  somehow  it  fell  into 
his  hand,  which  was  raised  simultaneously,  and 
which  did  not  let  it  go — 

“For  my  sake  will  you  speak  in  favor  of  it?” 
she  asked,  casting  her  eyes  down. 

“For  your  sake,  Delilah,”  he  said,  in  a mu- 
sical whisper,  and  under  the  rouge  her  cheeks 
tingled — “ for  your  sake  I will  make  a speech — 
my  maiden  speech.” 

There  was  more  conversation  between  them. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Ele  stood  guard,  so  to  speak, 
and  by  incessant  chatter  warded  off  the  com- 
pany from  pressing  upon  them  unawares.  The 
guests  smiled  as  they  looked  on ; and  after  the 
levee  the  newspapers  circulated  rumors  (it  was 
before  the  days  of  “ Personal”),  that  were  read 
with  profound  interest  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  young  and  talented  representative  from 
the  commercial  emporium  had  not  forfeited  his 
reputation  as  a squire  of  dames,  and  gossip  al- 
ready declared  that  the  charming  and  superb 
Mrs.  D-li-h  J-nes  would  ere  long  exchange 
that  honored  name  for  one  not  less  esteemed. 

When  Abel  returned  from  the  levee  he  threw 
himself  into  his  chair,  and  said,  aloud, 

“ Isn’t  a man  lucky  who  is  well  paid  for  doing 
just  what  he  meant  to  do  ?” 

For  Abel  Newt  intended  to  get  all  he  could 
from  the  Grant,  and  to  enjoy  himself  as  fully  as 
possible  while  getting  it  ; but  lie  had  his  own 
work  to  do,  and  to  that  his  power  was  devoted. 
To  make  a telling  speech  upon  the  winning  side 
was  one  of  his  plans,  and  accordingly  lie  made  it. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  as  it  had  been 
drafted  by  his  friends  in  New  York,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Mr.  Newt  should  catch  the  speak- 
er’s eye.  His  figure  and  face  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  his  career  in  Washington  had  already 
made  him  somewhat  known.  During  the  time 
he  had  been  there  his  constant  employment  had 
been  a study  of  the  House,  and  of  its  individ- 
ual members,  as  well  as  of  the  general  character 
and  influence  of  the  speeches.  His  shrewdness 
showed  him  the  shallows,  the  currents,  and  the 
reefs.  Day  after  day  he  saw  a great  many  prom- 
ising plans,  like  full-sailed  ships,  ground  upon 
the  flats  of  dullness,  strike  rocks  of  prejudice,  or 
whirl  in  the  currents  of  crudity,  until  they  broke 
up  and  went  down  out  of  sight. 

He  rose,  and  his  first  words  arrested  atten- 
tion. He  treated  the  House  with  consummate 
art,  as  lie  might  have  treated  a woman  whom 
ho  wished  to  persuade.  The  House  was  favor- 
ably inclined  before.  It  was  resolved  when  he 
sat  down.  For  he  had  shown  so  clearly  that  it 
was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  patriotism  and 
generosity— the  finer  feelings  and  only  a mod- 
erate expense — were  all  one,  that  the  majority, 
who  were  determined  to  pass  the  Grant  in  any 
case,  were  charmed  to  have  the  action  so  im- 
posingly stated;  and  the  minority,  who  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  it,  enjoyed  the 
rhetoric  of  the  speech,  and,  as  it  was  brief,  and 
did  not  encroach  upon  dinner-time,  smiled  ap- 
proval, and  joined  in  the  congratulation  to  Mr. 
Newt  upon  his  very  sensible  and  admirable  ora- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  congratulations  Abel  raised 
his  eyes  to  Mrs.  Delilah  Jones,  who  sat  conspic- 
uous in  the  gallery. 

The  Honorable  Abel  Newt  was  the  lion  of  the 
hour.  The  days  of  dinner  invitations  and  even- 
ing parties  suddenly  returned.  He  did  not  fail 
to  use  the  rising  tide. 

It  helped  to  float  him 
more  securely  to  the 
fulfillment  of  his  great 
work.  Meanwhile  he 
saw  Mrs.  Jones  every- 
day. She  no  longer 
tried  to  play  a game. 

The  report  of  his 
speech  waj  s '-uttered 
abroad  in  the  , apers. 

General  Belch  ea'Acv. 
his  hands  and  «l.  ; ec- 
torated  with  an  ener- 
gy tha;  suoasd  the 
warmth  of  his  feeling. 

Far  away  in  quiet  Del- 
afield,  when  the  news 
arrived,  Mr.  Savory 
Gray  lost  no  time  in 
improving  the  preg- 
nant text.  The  schol- 
ars were  all  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Mr. 

Newt  was  a great  man 
because  he  had  been 
one  of  Mr.  Gray’s  boys. 

The  Washington  world 
soon  knew  liis  story, 
the  one  conspicuous 
fact  being  that  he  was 
the  favorite  nephew  of 
the  rich  merchant, 

Lawrence  Newt.  The 
dinner  invitations,  the 
evening  notes,  fell  upon 
his  table  more  profuse- 
ly than  ever. 


One  man  felt  the  total  ruin  of  a life.  One  man 
striking  blindly  out  in  desperation  and  hate, 
sought  to  smite  at  one  blow  the  happiness  which 
he  had  lost  forever.  That  man  sat  by  the  side 
of  the  superb  Mrs.  Delilah  Jones,  and  his  name 
was  Abel  Newt.  Delilah  was  his  slave  now,  not 
General  Belch’s. 

He  had  a great  work  to  do — it  was  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  his  foes.  It  was  not  a matter 
of  reason : it  was  an  impulse.  Why  Lawrence 
Newt  was  his  enemy,  or  Hope  Wayne,  or  any 
of  their  circle,  or  whether  they  were  so,  lie  could 
not  say.  He  did  not  know.  He  did  not  care. 
Why  had  he  hated  Gabriel  Bennet  at  school? 
He  only  knew  that  there  remained  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  injury.  He  only  hesitated  as  to  how 
he  should  strike  the  blow. 

Nor  did  he  hesitate  long. 

Ambition,  political  success,  social  prestige 
had  no  fascination  for  a man  who  was  half  im- 
bruted,  and  utterly  disappointed  and  worn  out. 
One  thing  only  he  really  wanted.  He  wanted 
money — money,  which  could  buy  the  only  pleas- 
ures of  which  lie  was  now  capable. 

“ Look  here,  Delilah — I like  that  name  bet- 
ter than  Kitty  ; it  means  something — you  know 
Belch.  So  do  I.  Do  you  suppose  a man  would 
work  with  him  or  for  him  except  for  more  ad- 
vantage than  he  can  insure  ? Or  do  you  think 
I want  to  slave  for  the  public — I work  for  the 
public  ? God  ! would  I be  every  man’s  nigger? 
No,  Mrs.  Delilah  Jones,  emphatically  not.  I 
will  be  my  own  master,  and  yours,  and  my  re- 
vered uncle  will  foot  the  bills.” 

The  woman  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  It 
was  not  love  that  shone  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
was  fascinated.  She  was  a willing  captive. 
She  accepted  him  as  master. 

“ It  isn’t  for  you  to  know  how  he  will  pay,” 
said  Abel,  “ but  to  enjoy  the  fruits.” 

The  woman,  in  whose  face  there  were  yet  the 
ruins  of  a coarse  beauty,  which  pleased  Abel 
now  ns  the  most  fiery  liquor  gratified  his  palate, 
looked  at  him,  and  said, 

“ Abel,  what  are  we  to  do  ?” 

“To  be  happy,”  he  answered,  with  the  old 
hard,  black  light  in  his  eyes. 

She  almost  shuddered  as  she  heard  the  tone 
and  saw  the  look,  and  yet  she  did  not  feel  as  if 
she  could  escape  the  spell  of  his  power. 

“ To  be  happy  J”  she  repeated.  “ To  be  hap- 
py!” 

Her  voice  fell  as  she  spoke  the  words.  Her 
life  had  not  been  a long  one.  She  had  laugh- 
ed a great  deal,  but  she  had  never  been  happy. 
She  knew  Abel  from  old  days.  She  saw  him, 
now,  sodden,  bloated  — but  fascinating  still. 
Was  he  the  magician  to  conjure  happiness  for 
her? 

“ What  is  your  plan  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I have  two  passages  taken  in  a brig  for  the 
Mediterranean.  We  go  to  New  York  a day  or 
two  before  she  sails.  That’s  all.” 

“And  then?”  asked  his  companion,  with 
wonder  and  doubt  in  her  voice. 

“ And  then  a blissful  climate  and  (happi- 
ness.” 

“ And  then?”  she  persisted,  in  a low,  doubt- 
ful voice. 

“ Then  Hell — if  you  are  anxious  for  it,”  said 
Abel,  in  a sharp,  sudden  voice. 

The  poor  woman  cowered  as  she  sat.  Men 
had  often  enough  sworn  at  her ; but  she  recoil- 
ed from  the  roughness  of  this  lover  as  if  it  hurt 
her.  Her  eyes  were  not  languishing  now,  but 
startled — then  slowly  they  grew  dim  and  soft 
with  tears. 

Abel  Newt  looked  at  her,  surprised  and 
pleased. 

“ Kitty,  you’re  a woman  still,  and  I like  it. 
It’s  so  nmch  the  better.  I don’t  want  a dragon 
or  a machine.  Come,  girl,  are  you  afraid?” 

“ Of  what?” 

“ Of  me — of  the  future — of  any  thing  ?” 

The  tone  of  his  voice  had  a lingering  music 
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of  the  same  kind  as  the  lingering  beauty  in  her 
face.  It  was  a sensual,  seductive  sound. 

“ No,  I am  not  afraid,”  she  answered,  turning 
to  him.  “ But  oh ! my  God ! my  God ! if  we 
were  only  both  young  again !” 

She  spoke  with  passionate  hopelessness,  and 
the  tears  dried  in  her  eyes. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Delilah  Jones  ap- 
peared at  the  French  Minister’s  ball. 

“ Upon  the  whole,”  said  Mr.  Ele  to  his  part- 
ner, “ I have  never  seen  Mrs.  Jones  so  superb 
as  she  is  to-night.” 

His  partner  looked  at  the  widow  calmly,  and 
smoothed  the  skirt  of  her  dress  as  she  answer- 
ed— 

“ Yes,  I know  she  is  called  pretty,  but  I don’t 
somehow  see  it.  I suppose  I am  so  jealous,  you 
know.” 

And  she  glanced  deprecatingly  at  her  com- 
panion. 

“Oh,  if  I could  ever  hope  to  arouse  your 
jealousy!”  said  the  Honorable  Barabbas  Jaw- 
ley  Ele. 

They  passed  into  another  room.  And  others 
passed,  and  others.  The  bright  crowd  circled 
and  swayed.  But  Mrs.  Delilah  Jones  stood  by 
the  mantel,  queen-like — so  the  representatives 
from  several  States  remarked — and  all  the  even- 
ing fresh  comers  offered  homage. 

“Ma  foi!”  said  the  old  Brazilian  Embassa- 
dor, as  he  gazed  at  her  through  his  glass,  and 
smacked  his  lips. 

“Tiens!”  responded  the  sexagenarian  repre- 
sentative from  Chili,  half  closing  one  eye. 

They  passed  on  also,  and  pouring  out  a glass 
of  fiery  old  Madeira,  looked  gravely  at  each 
other  over  the  rims  of  the  glasses. 

“ Sante !”  was  uttered  through  the  heavy 
mustache  of  each. 

They  heard  a noise,  and  looked  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Mr.  Abel  Newt  was  talking 
loudly. 

“ Your  remark  was  offensive,  Sir.” 

It  was  a youthful  attache  of  the  British  Le- 
gation whom  he  addressed,  and  who  had  ob- 
served, sotto  voce,  to  his  friend  the  French  Sec- 
retary, something  in  relation  to  the  superb  Mrs. 
Jones. 

The  youthful  attache  looked  confused.  He 
meant  to  look  calm  and  superior,  but  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Newt  had  an  excessively  belligerent 
air. 

“I  am  not  aware  that  I am  responsible  to 
you,  Sir,  for  my  remarks,”  said  the  attache. 

“By  G — , Sir,  do  you  insult  me?”  vocifer- 
ated Abel,  moving  upon  the  young  man. 

“There’s  no  insult.  Will  you  explain  by 
what  right  you  question  my  remarks  ?” 

“That’s  fair.  That’s  fair,”  said  the  honora- 
ble members  in  the  vicinity. 

“As  a friend  of  the  lady’s,  Sir.” 

“Have  you  any  authority  to  interpose  for 
ter,  Sir?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  replied  Abel,  pompously,  and 
with  bullying  dignity. 

“In  that  case,  Sir,  I beg  pardon,”  returned 
the  attache. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Newt,  with  the  same 
magisterial  gravity,  shaking  his  head  majestic- 
ally. “ Yes,  Sir.  Yes,  Sir.  Yes,  Sir,”  he  con- 
tinued, as  if  unable  to  stop,  and  evidently  un- 
aware of  what  he  was  assenting  to. 

The  crowd  left  him  still  shaking  his  head  un- 
steadily, and  the  attache  remarked  to  his  friend 
the  Secretary : 

“ Now  I’m  going  to  have  my  revenge  by  con- 
gratulating Mrs.  Jones.” 

When  that  lady  was  ready  to  go  she  asked 
Mr.  Ele  to  find  her  friend  Mr.  Newt,  whom  she 
had  promised  to  set  down  at  his  lodgings.  The 
gentleman  was  found  soundly  sleeping  upon  the 
sofa  in  the  supper-room ; and,  assisted  by  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Ele  and  the  superb  Mrs.  Delilah 
Jones,  Mr.  Newt  reached  the  carriage,  and  was 
taken  home. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

MAR  El  AGE  BELL). 

Axl  night  the  snow  fell  softly,  building  of 
the  old  brick  city  of  Manhattan  a city  of  mar- 
ble. As  the  light  wind  touched  it  there  was  a 
low  rustling  sound,  as  if  of  conscious  happy 
life.  Lighting  on  the  roofs,  on  the  balconies, 
on  the  door-steps,  on  the  window-sills,  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  boxes  that  imprison- 
ed them — wherever  a point  protruded,  wherever 
a flake  could  lodge— all  night  the  snow  fell  soft- 
ly, weaving  the  pure  white  robe  for  the  earth, 
upon  which  the  sun,  vising  in  a cloudless  heav- 
en, sparkled. 

And  the  eyes  of  Hope  Wayne  and  of  Amy 
Waring,  aud  of  all  the  friends  who  knew  and 
loved  them,  sparkled  also  as  they  shone  upon 
the  pure  white  day  and  thought  of  the  bright 
bridal  for  which  the  earth  seemed  to  have  been 
bridally  brightened. 

In  Mrs.  Bennet’s  house  there  were  signs  of 
something  strange.  In  Mrs.  Newt’s  quiet  home 
there  was  a swift  gliding  to  and  fro.  In  one 
room  in  each  of  those  houses  something  was 
hidden — something  precious  for  which  every 
body  was  busy.  Yes,  there  was  a pearl  ready 
in  the  casket— a bride  waiting  in  her  chamber. 

Precisely  at  noon  from  each  house  there  were 
departing  carriages.  They  met  at  the  door  of 
the  same  church,  and  there  were  such  greetings 
as  only  happy  weddings  see. 

Gabriel  Bennet  and  Edward  Wynne  shook 
hands  as  they  stood  in  the  church  porch,  each 
with  a woman  upon  his  arm  that  within  the 
hour  would  be  a wife. 

“ How  lovely  Ellen  is  this-  morning !”  wliis- 

ered  Gabriel,  as  ho  spoke  to  Edward  of  his 

ride,  and  yet  looked  at  his  own. 

“I  never  saw  May  so  beautiful,”  whispered 
Edward  to  Gabriel,  looking  tenderly  at  Ellen. 

A few  moments  of  solemn  service.  Before 
heaven  and  earth,  before  God  and  men,  I take 
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this  woman,  of  all  women,  for  my  wife — this 
man,  of  all  men,  for  my  husband.  Then  the 
sweet  chorus  of  kisses  and  happy  sobs,  the  eager 
press  and  flutter  and  congratulation. 

Lawrence  Newt  and  Amy  Waring  stood  side 
by  side  and  wished  the  young  people  joy.  Hope 
Wayne  smiled,  gayly  and  cheerfully,  and  when 
she  kissed  Mrs.  Edward  Wynne,  that  lady,  with 
the  moist  roses  of  her  cheeks  growing  rosier, 
whispered,  as  she  held  her  for  a moment, 

“ Sister  Hope — not  a goddess,  a dear,  loving 
woman.” 

Sister  nope  did  not  clearly  understand,  but 
she  smiled  the  more,  and  drove  home  to  Mrs. 
Bennet’s,  in  the  carriage  with  Lawrence  Newt 
and  Amy  Waring.  There  •were  no  clouds  any 
more,  no  more  constraints  and  doubts. 

At  the  double  wedding  dinner  every  body  that 
should  have  been  there  was  present,  except  Mr. 
Dinks,  and  Mr.  Boniface  Newt,  who  went  to  no 
more  festivities,  but  sat  silent  by  the  fire  at 
home,  gazing  about  the  room  sometimes,  and 
always  slowly  beating  his  long,  white,  skinny 
fingers  upon  his  knees,  as  if  keeping  time  to 
some  refrain  which  he  did  not  utter.  Mrs. 
Newt  was  not  there.  Her  nerves,  she  said, 
would  not  suffer  it,  and  the  Honorable  Abel 
Newt  was  detained  by  his  public  duties  at  Wash- 
ington. 

But  Fanny  Newt  and  Aunt  Martha  and  Ar- 
thur Merlin  and  Mrs.  Simcoe  sat  quiet  and 
cheerful  at  the  table. 

“ It’s  all  your  doing,”  said  Mrs.  Bennet,  as 
she  smiled  through  tears  upon  Lawrence  Newt, 
who  sat  beside  her.  1 ‘ You  are  the  guilty  man.” 

He  laughed  and  looked  demure.  But  Amy 
Waring  had  a light  in  her  eyes  that  expressed 
the  most  unquestioning  assent  to  her  aunt’s  re- 
mark ; and  Hope  Wayne,  turning  to  Lawrence 
Newt,  smilingly  shook  her  head  in  agreement. 

He  filled  a glass,  and  tapped  the  table.  Every 
body  stopped  and  looked. 

“I  will  give  a toast  upon  one  condition,” 
said  Lawrence  Newt. 

“Name  the  condition,”  answered  Arthur. 

“That  nobody  shall  make  a speech.” 

There  was  laughing  assent  all  round. 

“The  health,  then,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gabriel 
Bennet,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wynne.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Merlin  cried  “ Hear,  hear !”  and 
“Bravo,  bravo!” 

Gabriel  turned  to  Edward,  and  said : 

“ There  couldn’t  have  been  any  reply,  or  we 
must  both  have  spoken  at  once.” 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  Edward. 

“ How  so,  Little  Malacca?” 

“Because,  Sir,  you  are  the  older  married 
man,”  answered  Edward. 

“By  at  least  fifteen  minutes,”  said  Hope 
Wayne. 

At  a happy  wedding  dinner  kindliness  sparkles 
like  wit.  The  bright  hours  flew  by,  and  the  full 
moon  shone  upon  the  snow.  Arthur  Merlin 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  thought  of  his 
picture. 

Mr.  Bennet  sat  by  his  wife’s  side  upon  the  old 
sofa.  They  saw  their  children  before  them  mar- 
ried. But  they  felt  themselves  like  children. 
Mrs.  Bennet  put  her  hand  in  her  husband’s. 

“ I congratulate  you,  Sir,”  she  said,  softly, 
with  glistening  eyes. 

The  dreamy,  quivering  sweetness  lightened 
in  his  own,  with  a glimmering  humor. 

“ Don’t  you  pity  Columbus,  now,  if  he  were 
never  married  ?” 


LITERARY. 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  have  just  pub- 
lished, in  a neat  12mo  volume,  price  75  cents, 
“Self  Help;  with  Illustrations  of  Char- 
acter and  Conduct,”  by  Samuel  Smiles,  the 
well-known  author  of  “The  Life  of  George  Ste- 
phenson.” 

They  have  also  added  to  their  excellent  Library 
of  Select  Novels,  Misrepresentation,  by  Anna 
H.  Drury,  author  of  “ Eastbury.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

The  President’s  Message  was  read  on  Tuesday,  27th,  in 
the  Senate.  After  the  usual  recognition  of  Providential 
bounty,  the  Message  goes  on : 

THE  HARPER’S  FERRY  RAID. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  “ from  time  to 
time  to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,"  I shall  not  refer  in  detail  to  the  recent  sad  and 
bloody  occurrences  at  Harper's  l-’erry.  Still,  it  is  proper 
to  observe  that  these  events,  however  bad  and  cruel  in 
themselves,  derive  their  chief  importance  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  they  are  but  symptoms  of  an  incurable 
disease  in  the  public  mind,  which  may  break  out  in  still 
more  dangerous  outrages,  and  terminate  at  last  in  an 
open  war  by  the  North  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  South. 
While,  for  myself,  I entertain  no  such  apprehension, 
they  ought  to  afford  a solemn  warning  to  us  all  to  beware 
of  the  approach  of  danger.  Our  Union  is  a stake  of  such 
inestimable  value  as  to  demand  our  constant  and  watch- 
ful vigilance  for  its  preservation.  In  this  view,  let  me 
implore  my  countrymen,  North  and  South,  to  cultivate 
the  ancient  feelings  of  mutual  forbearance  and  good-will 
toward  each  other,  and  strive  to  allay  the  demon  Bpirit 
of  sectional  hatred  and  strife  now  alive  in  the  land. 
This  advice  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  an  old  public 
functionary,  whose  service  commenced  in  the  last  gen- 
eration, among  the  wise  and  conservative  statesmen  of 
that  day,  now  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  whose  first  and 
dearest  earthly  wish  is  to  leave  his  country  tranquil, 
prosperous,  united,  and  powerful. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  GOOD  FEELING. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  all-powerful,  and 
when  it  reaches  n dangerous  excess  upon  any  question 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  furnish  the  corrective 
and  bring  it  back  within  safe  limits.  Still,  to  hasten  this 
auspicious  result,  at  the  present  crisis,  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  every  rational  creature  must  be  presumed 
to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  teachings. 
Those  who  announce  abstract  doctrines  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  must  not  be  surprised  should 
their  heated  partisans  advance  one  step  further,  and  at- 
tempt by  violence  to  carry  these  doctrines  into  practical 
effect.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  ought  never  te  be 


I forgotten  that,  however  great  may  have  been  the  polit- 
ical advantages  resulting  from  the  Union  to  every  por- 
tion of  our  common  country,  these  would  all  prove  to  be 
as  nothing  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  they  can 
not  be  enjoyed  without  serious  danger  to  the  personal 
safety  of  the  people  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. If  the  peace  of  the  domestic  fireside  throughout 
these  States  should  ever  bo  invaded— if  the  mothers  of 
families  within  this  extensive  region  should  not  be  able 
to  retire  to  rest  at  night  without  suffering  dreadful  ap- 
prehensions of  what  might  be  their  own  fate  and  that  of 
their  children  before  the  morning— it  would  be  vain  to 
recount  to  such  a people  the  political  benefits  which  re- 
sult to  them  from  the  Union.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  inBtinct  of  nature ; and  therefore  any  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  the  sword  is  all  the  time  suspended  over 
the  heads  of  the  people  must  at  last  become  intolerable. 
But  I indulge  in  no  such  gloomy  forebodings.  On  the 
contrary,  I firmly  believe  that  the  events  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  by  causing  the  people  to  pause  and  reflect  upon 
the  possible  peril  to  their  cherished  institutions,  will  be 
the  means,  under  Providence,  of  allaying  the  existing 
excitement  and  preventing  future  outbreaks  of  a similar 
character.  They  will  resolve  that  the  Constitution  and 
tlio  Union  shall  not  be  endangered  by  rash  counsels, 
knowing  that,  should  “ the  silver  cord  be  loosed  or  tlio 
golden  bowl  be  broken  * * * at  the  fountain,"  human 
power  could  never  reunite  the  scattered  and  hostile  frag- 
ments. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

I cordially  congratulate  you  upon  the  final  settlement 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  had  presented 
an  aspect  so  truly  formidable  at  the  commencement  of 
my  administration.  The  right  has  been  established  of 
every  citizen  to  take  his  property  of  any  kind,  including 
slaves,  into  the  common  Territories  belonging  equally  to 
all  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  have  it  protect- 
ed there  under  the  Federal  constitution.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  a Territorial  Legislature,  nor  any  human  pow- 
er, has  any  authority  to  annul  or  impair  this  vested  right 
The  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  which  is  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  has  sanctioned 
and  affirmed  these  principles  of  constitutional  law,  so 
manifestly  just  in  themselves,  and  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  peace  and  harmony  among  the  States. 


Thus  has  the  status  of  a Territory,  during  the  inter- 
mediate period  from  its  first  settlement  until  it  shall  be- 
come a State,  been  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  final  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Fortunate  has  this  been  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Territories,  as  well  as  the  tranquillity 
of  the  States.  Now  emigrants  from  the  North  aud  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West,  will  meet  in  the  Terri- 
tories on  a common  platform,  having  brought  with  them 
that  species  of  property  best  adapted,  in  their  own  opin- 
ion, to  promote  their  welfare.  From  natural  causes  the 
slavery  question  will  in  each  case  soon  virtually  settle 
itself;  and  before  the  Territory  is  prepared  for  admission 
as  a State  into  the  Union  this  decision,  one  way  or  the 
other,  will  have  been  a foregone  conclusion.  Meanwhile 
the  settlement  of  the  new  Territory  will  proceed  without 
serious  interruption,  and  its  progress  and  prosperity  will 
not  be  endangered  or  retarded  by  violent  political  strug- 
gles. 

When  in  the  progress  of  events  the  inhabitants  of  any 
Territory  shall  have  reached  the  number  required  to 
form  a State,  they  will  then  proceed,  in  a regular  man- 
ner, and  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, to  form  a constitution  preparatory  to  admission 
into  the  Union.  After  this  has  been  done,  to  employ  the 
language  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act,  they  “shall 
be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission.” This  sound  principle  has  happily  been  recog- 
nized, in  some  form  or  other,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  both  bouses  of  the  last  Congress. 

THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

All  lawful  means  at  my  command  have  been  employed, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  employed,  to  execute  the  laws 
against  the  African  slave-trude.  After  a most  careful 
and  rigorous  examination  of  our  coasts,  and  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  any  slaves  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  except  the  cargo  by  the  Wanderer,  num- 
bering between  three  and  four  hundred.  Those  engaged 
in  this  unlawful  enterprise  have  been  rigorously  prose- 
cuted, but  not  with  as  much  success  as  their  crimes  have 
deserved.  A number  of  them  are  still  under  prosecution. 

Reopen  the  trade,  and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  determ- 
ine whether  the  effect  would  be  more  deleterious  on  the 
interests  of  the  master  or  on  those  of  the  native  born 
slave.  Of  the  evils  to  the  master,  the  one  most  to  be 
dreaded  would  be  the  introduction  of  wild,  heathen,  and 
ignorant  barbarians  among  the  sober,  orderly,  and  quiet 
slaves,  whose  ancestors  have  been  on  the  soil  for  several 
generations.  This  might  tend  to  barbarize,  demoralize, 
and  exasperate  the  whole  mass,  and  produce  the  most  de- 
plorable consequences. 

The  effect  upon  the  existing  slave  would,  if  possible, 
be  still  more  deplorable. 


THE  SAN  JUAN  AFFAIR. 

After  mentioning  the  Marcy  agreement  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  the  President  continues : 

Thus  matters  remained  upon  the  faith  of  this  arrange- 
ment until  the  9th  of  July  last,  when  General  Harney 
paid  a visit  to  the  island.  He  found  upon  it  twenty-five 
American  residents  with  their  families,  and  also  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  sheep.  A short  time  before  his  arrivul 
one  of  these  residents  had  Bhot  an  animal  belonging  to 
the  company,  while  trespassing  upon  his  premises,  for 
which,  however,  he  offered  to  pay  twice  its  value ; but 
that  was  refused.  Soon  after  “the  chief  factor  of  the 
company  at  Victoria,  Mr.  Dalles,  son-in-law  of  Governor 
Douglass,  came  to  the  Island  in  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Satellite,  and  threatened  to  take  “this  American  (Mr. 
Cutler)  by  force  to  Victoria,  to  answer  for  the  trespass  he 
had  committed.  The  American  seized  his  rifle,  and  told 
Mr.  Dalles  if  any  such  attempt  was  made  he  would  kill 
him  on  the  spot.  The  affair  then  ended.” 

Under  these  circumstances  the  American  settlers  pre- 
sented a petition  to  the  General,  “through  the  United 
States  Inspector  of  Customs,  Mr.  Hubbs,  to  place  a force 
upon  the  island,  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  oppressive  interference  of  the  authorities  of 
tho  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Victoria  with  their  rights 
as  American  citizens.”  The  General  immediately  re- 
sponded to  this  petition,  and  ordered  Captain  Geo.  E. 
Pickett,  9th  Infantry,  “to  establish  his  company  on 
Bellevue,  or  San  Juan  Island,  on  some  suitable  position 
near  the  harbor  at  the  southeastern  extremity.”  This 
order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  a military  post  was  es- 
tablished at  the  place  designated.  The  force  was  after- 
ward increased,  so  that  by  the  last  return  the  whole  num- 
ber of  troops  then  on  the  island  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  C91  men. 

BRITISH  ACTS  AND  REPRESENTATIONS. 

"While  I do  not  deem  it  proper,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  go  further  into  the  subject,  and  discuss  the  weight 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  authorities,  contesting  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  on  which  the  gallant  General  acted,  it  was 
due  to  him  that  I should  thus  present  his  own  reasons  for 
issuing  the  order  to  Captain  Pickett  From  these  it  is 
quite  clear  his  object  was  to  prevent  the  British  authori- 
ties on  Vancouver’s  Island  from  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  American  residents  on  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  as 
well  as  to  protect  them  against  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Much  excitement  prevailed  for  some  time  throughout 
that  region,  and  serious  danger  of  collision  between  the 
parties  was  apprehended.  The  British  had  a large  naval 
force  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice 
to  the  admiral  on  that  station  to  state  that  he  wisely  and 
discreetly  forbore  to  commit  any  hostile  act,  but  determ- 
ined to  refer  the  whole  affair  to  his  government  aud  await 
their  instructions. 

GENERAL  SCOTT’S  MISSION. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter,  in  my  opinion,  demanded 
serious  attention.  It  would  have  been  a great  calamity 


for  both  nations  had  they  been  precipitated  into  acts  of 
hostility  not  on  the  question  of  title  to  the  island,  but 
merely  concerning  what  should  be  its  condition  during 
the  intervening  period  while  the  two  governments  might 
be  employed  iu  settling  the  question  to  which  of  them  it 
belongs.  For  this  reason  Lieutenant-General  Scott  was 
dispatched  on  the  17th  of  September  last  to  Washington 
Territory,  to  take  immediate  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  on  the  Pacific  coast  should  he  deem  this  nec- 
essary. The  main  object  of  his  mission  was  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  precautionary  arrangement  between  tlio 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Minister,  and 
thus  to  preserve  tlio  peace  and  prevent  collision  between 
the  British  and  American  authorities  pending  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  governments.  Entertaining  no 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  our  title,  I need  scarcely  add  that, 
in  any  event,  American  citizens  were  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  of  British  subjects,  it 
being  understood  that  Captain  Pickett’s  company  should 
remain  on  the  island.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  con- 
sidering  tho  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  ig- 
norance  of  what  might  have  transpired  on  tho  spot  before 
the  General’s  arrival,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  much  to 
his  discretion,  and  I am  happy  to  state  the  event  has 
proven  that  this  discretion  could  not  have  been  intrusted 
to  more  competent  hands.  General  Scott  has  recently 
returned  from  his  mission,  having  successfully  accom- 
plished its  objects,  and  thero  is  no  longer  any  good  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a collision  between  the  forces  of  the  two 
countries  during  the  pendency  of  the  existing  negotia- 
tions. 

THE  STATE  OF  MEXICO. 

The  excesses  which  always  attend  upon  civil  war,  es- 
pecially in  Mexico,  are  constantly  recurring.  Outrages 
of  the  worst  description  are  committed  both  upon  per- 
sons and  property.  There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  injury 
which  has  not  been  suffered  by  our  citizens  in  Mexico 
during  the  last  few  years.  We  have  been  nominally  at 
peace  with  that  republic^  bnt  “so  far  as  the  interests  of 
our  commerce  or  of  our  citizens  who  have  visited  the 
country  as  merchants,  shipmasters,  or  in  other  capaci- 
ties, are  concerned,  we  might  as  well  have  been  at  war.” 
Life  has  been  insecure,  property  unprotected,  and  trade 
impossible  except  at  a risk  of  loss  which  prudent  men 
can  not  be  expected  to  incur.  Important  contracts  in- 
volving large  expenditures,  entered  into  by  the  central 
government,  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments. Peaceful  American  residents,  occupying  their 
riglitlul  possessions,  have  been  suddenly  expelled  the 
country,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  and  by  the  mere  force  of 
arbitrary  power.  Even  the  course  of  justice  has  not  been 
safe  from  control,  and  a recent  decree  of  Miramon  permits 
the  intervention  of  government  in  all  suits  where  either 
party  is  a foreigner.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  have 
been  seized  without  law,  and  a consular  officer  who  pro- 
tested against  such  seizure  has  been  fined  and  impris- 
oned for  disrespect  to  the  authorities.  Military  contri- 
butions have  been  levied  in  violation  of  every  principle 
of  right,  and  the  American  who  resisted  the  lawless  de- 
mand has  had  his  property  forcibly  taken  away,  and 
lias  been  himself  banished.  From  a conflict  of  author- 
ity in  different  parts  of  the  country,  tariff  duties  which 
have  been  paid  in  one  place  have  been  exacted  over 
again  in  another  place.  Large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  without  any  form  of 
examination  or  any  opportunity  for  a bearing,  and  even 
when  released  have  only  obtained  their  liberty  after 
much  suffering  and  injury,  and  without  any  hope  of^-e- 
dress.  The  wholesale  massacre  of  Crabbe  and  his  asso- 
ciates without  trial  in  Sonora,  as  well  as  the  seizure  and 
murder  of  four  sick  Americans  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
the  house  of  an  American,  upon  the  soil  of  the  United 
States,  was  communicated  to  Congress  at  its  last  session. 
Murders  of _ a still  more  atrocious  character  have  been 
committed  in  the  very  heart  of  Mexico,  under  tlio  au- 
thority of  Miramon’s  government,  during  the  present 
year.  Some  of  these  were  only  worthy  of  a barbarous 
age,  and,  if  they  liad  not  been  clearly  proven,  would 
have  seemed  impossible  in  a country  which  claims  to  be 
civilized.  Of  this  description  was  the  brutal  massacre, 
in  April  last,  by  order  of  General  Marquez,  of  three 
American  physicians,  who  were  seized  in  the  hospital  at 
Tacubaya  while  attending  upon  the  sick  and  dying  of 
both  parties,  and  without  trial,  as  without  crime,  were 
hurried  away  to  speedy  execution.  Little  less  shocking 
was.  the  recent  fate  of  Ormond  Chase,  who  was  shot  in 
Tepie  on  the  7th  of  August,  by  order  of  the  same  Mexi- 
can general,  not  only  without  a trial,  but  without  any 
conjecture  by  liis  friends  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest  He 
is  represented  as  a young  man  of  good  character  and  in- 
telligence, who  had  made  numerous  friends  in  Tepic  by 
tho  courage  and  humanity  which  be  had  displayed  on 
several  trying  occasions,  and  ills  death  was  as  unexpect- 
ed as  it  was  shocking  to  the  whole  community.  Other 
outrages  might  be  enumerated,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  and  the 
unprotected  condition  of  the  persons  and  property  of  our 
citizens  in  Mexico. 

THE  ONLY  REMEDY. 

In  all  these  cases  our  Ministers  have  been  constant 
and  faithful  in  their  demands  for  redress,  but  both  they 
aud  this  Government,  which  they  have  successively  rep- 
resented, have  been  wholly  powerless  to  make  their  de- 
mands effective.  Their  testimony  in  this  respect,  and  in 
reference  to  the  only  remedy  which,  in  their  judgments, 
would  meet  the  exigency,  has  been  both  uniform  and 
emphatic.  “Nothing  but  a manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  Government  of  tho  United  States  (wrote  our  late 
Minister  in  1856),  and  of  its  purpose  to  punish  these 
wrongs,  will  avail.  I assure  you  that  the  universal  be- 
lief here  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  local 
Mexican  officials  can  commit  these  outrages  upon  Amer- 
ican citizens  with  absolute  impunity."  “I  hope  the 
President’’  (wrote  our  present  Minister  in  August  last) 
“will  feel  authorized  to  ask  from  Congress  tho  Power  to 
enter  Mexico  with  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  call  of  the  constitutional  authorities,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  citizens  and  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
United  States,  Lnless  such  a power  is  conferred  upon 
him,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  respected  in 
the  existing  state  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  and  the  out- 
rages already  perpetrated  will  never  be  chastised;  and, 
as  I assured  you  in  my  No.  23,  all  these  evils  must  in- 
crease until  every  vestige  of  order  and  government  dis- 
appears from  the  country.”  I have  been  reluctantly  led 
to  the  same  opinion,  and,  in  justice  to  my  countrymen 
who  have  guttered  wrongs  from  Mexico,  and  who  may 
still  suffer  them,  I feel  bound  to  announce  this  conclusion 
to  Congress. 


A MILITARY  OCCUPATION  NECESSARY. 

The  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered  from  Mexico  aro 
before  the  world,  and  must  deeply  impress  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  A government  which  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  redress  such  wrongs  is  derelict  to  its  highest 
duties.  The  difficulty  consists  in  selecting  and  enforc- 
ing tho  remedy.  We  may  in  vain  apply  to  tlio  constitu- 
tional government  at  Vera  Cruz,  although  it  is  well  dis- 
posed to  do  us  justice,  for  adequate  redress . While  its 
authority  is  acknowledged  in  all  the  important  ports  and 
throughout  the  sea-coasts  of  the  republic,  its  power  does 
not  extend  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  States  in  its 
vicinity,  where  nearly  all  the  recent  outrages  have  been 
committed  on  American  citizens.  We  must  penetrate 
into  tho  interior  before  we  can  reach  the  offenders ; and 
this  can  only  bo  done  by  passing  through  the  territory  in 
the  occupation  of  the  constitutional  government.  Tha 
most  acceptable  and  least  difficult  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  object  will  be  to  act  in  concert  with  that  government 
Their  consent  nnd  their  aid  might,  I believe,  be  obtained ; 
but  if  not,  onr  obligation  to  protect  our  own  citizens  in 
their  just  rights,  secured  by  treaty,  would  not  be  the  less 
imperative.  For  these  reasons,  I recommend  to  Congress 
to  pass  a law  authorizing  the  President,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  employ  a suf- 
ficient military  force  to  enter  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture. I purposely  refrain  from  any  suggestion  as  to 
whether  this  force  shall  consist  of  regular  troops  or  vol- 
unteers, or  both.  This  question  may  be  most  appropri- 
ately left  to  the  decision  of  Congress.  I would  merely 
observe  that,  should  volunteers  be  selected,  such  a force 
could  be  easily  raised  in  this  country  among  these  who 
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sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- 
citizens  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  unhappy  condition  of 
that  republic.  Such  an  accession  to  the  forces  of  the  con- 
srinitionn  1 government  would  enable  it  soon  to  reach  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  extend  its  power  over  the  whole  re- 
jml  lie.  In  that  event  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
just,  claims  of  our  citizens  would  be  satisfied,  and  ade- 
quate redress  obtained  for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
t hem.  The  constitutional  government  have  ever  evinced 
it  strong  desire  to  do  us  justice ; and  this  might  be  setured 
in  advance  by  a preliminary  treaty. 

MR.  WARD  AT  PEKIN. 


On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ward  at  Pekin  he  requested  an 
audience  of  the  Emperor  to  present  his  letter  of  credence. 
This  he  did  not  obtain,  in  consequence  of  his  very  proper 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  ceremonies  required 
!>y  the  etiquette  of  this  strange  people  in  approaching 
their  sovereign.  Nevertheless  the  interviews  on  this 
question  were  conducted  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  and 
with  all  due  regard  to  his  personal  feelings  and  the  hon- 
or of  his  country.  When  a presentation  to  his  Majesty 
was  found  to  be  impossible,  the  letter  of  credence  from 
the  President  was  received  with  peculiar  honors  by  Kwei- 
liang,  “ the  Emperor’s  Prime  Minister,  and  the  second 
man° in  the  empire  to  the  Emperor  himself."  The  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  were  afterward,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, exchanged  in  proper  form  at  Pei-tsang.  As  the 
exchange  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  day  prescribed 
by  the  treaty,  it  is  deemed  proper,  before  its  publication, 
again  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
observe  that,  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  acted  in  good  faith  and  in  a friendly  spirit 
toward  the  United  States.  It  is  true  this  has  been  done 
after  their  own  peculiar  fashion ; hut  we  ought  to  regard 
with  a lenient  eye  the  ancient  customs  of  an  empire  dat- 
ing back  for  thousands  of  years,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
• insistent  with  our  own  national  honor.  The  conduct 
of  our  Minister  on  the  occasion  has  received  my  entire 
approbation. 


A CHANGE  IN  STATE  ELECTIONS  PROPOSED. 

The  failure  to  pass  the  Post-office  Bill  necessarily  gives 
Mrth  to  serious  reflections.  Congress,  by  refusing  to  pass 
the  general  appropriation  bills  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  may  not  only  arrest  its  action,  but  might 
even  destroy  its  existence.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Judiciary,  in  short,  every  department  of  the  Government 
can  no  longer  perform  their  functions  if  Congress  refuse 
the  money  necessary  for  their  support.  If  this  failure 
should  teach  the  country  the  necessity  of  electing  a full 
Congress  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  President  to 
convene  them  in  any  emergency,  even  immediately  after 
tin;  old  Congress  has  expired,  it  will  have  been  produc- 
tive of  great  good.  In  a time  of  sudden  and  alarming 
danger,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  all  nations  must  ex- 
pect. to  encounter  in  their  progress,  the  very  salvation  of 
our  institutions  may  be  staked  upon  the  assembling  of 
Congress  without  delay.  If,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  President  should  find  himself  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  placed  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress, 
with  nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union  destitute  of  rep- 
resen tatives,  the  consequences  might  be  disastrous.  I 
therefore  recommend  to  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject,  and  to  pass 
a law  appointing  some  day  previous  to  the  4th  of  March 
in  each  year  of  odd  number  for  the  election  of  represent- 
atives throughout  all  the  States.  They  have  already  ap- 
pointed a day  for  the  election  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  this  measure  has  been  approved 
by  the  country. 

THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

I would  again  express  a most  decided  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  construction  of  a Pacific  railroad,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  my  two  last  annual  messages.  When  I reflect 
upon  what  would  be  the  defenseless  condition  of  our 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
ease  of  a war  witli  a naval  power  sufficiently  strong  to  in- 
terrupt all  intercourse  with  them  by  the  routes  across  the 
Isthmus,  I am  still  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  vast 
importance  of  this  railroad.  I have  never  doubted  the 
constitutional  competency  of  Congress  to  provide  for  its 
construction,  but  this  exclusively  under  the  war-making 
power.  Besides,  the  Constitution  expressly  requires,  as 
an  Imperative  duty,  that  “ the  United  States  shall  protect 
each  of  them  [the  States]  against  invasion."  I am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  this  protection  can  be  afforded  to 
California  and  Oregon  against  such  a naval  power  by  any 
other  means.  I repeat  the  opinion  contained  in  my  last 
annual  Message,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the 
Government  to  undertake  this  great  work  by  agents  of 
its  own  appointment  and  under  its  direct  and  exclusive 
control.  This  would  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  a dangerous  extent,  and  would  foster  a system 
of  jobbing  and  corruption  which  no  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  Federal  officials  could  prevent.  The  construction  of 
this  road  ought,  therefore,  to  be  intrusted  to  incorporated 
companies,  or  other  agencies,  who  would  exercise  that 
.'.ctive  and  vigilant  supervision  over  it  which  can  be  in- 
spired alone  by  a sense  of  corporate  and  individual  in- 
terest. I venture  to  assert  that  the  additional  cost  of 
transporting  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  army  across  the  vast  intervening  plains  to 
*ur  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  would  be  greater  in 
such  a war  than  the  whole  amount  required  to  construct 
the  road.  And  yet  this  resort  would,  after  all,  be  inade- 
quate for  their  defense  and  protection. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

We  have  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  the  habits  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  produced  by  our  overflowing 
Treasury,  during  several  years  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  my  administration.  The  financial  reverses  which 
we  have  since  experienced  aught  to  teacli  us  ail  to  scru- 
tinize our  expenditures  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  and 
to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  The  Execu- 
tive Departments  of  the  Government  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  with  consid- 
erable success,  as  will  appear  from  their  different  reports 
and  estimates.  To  these  I invite  the  scrutiny  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  still  lower,  if  this 
bo  practicable,  consistent  with  the  great  public  interests 
of  the  country.  In  aid  of  the  policy  of  retrenchment  I 
pledge  myself  to  examine  closely  the  hills  appropriating 
lands  or  money,  so  that  if  any  of  these  should  inadvert- 
ently pass  both  Houses,  as  must  sometimes  be  the  case, 
I may  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration. 
At  the  same  time  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  true  pub- 
lic economy  consists,  not  in  witholding  the  means  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  important  national  objects  confided  to 
us  by  the  Constitution,  hut  in  taking  care  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  these  purposes  shall  be  faithfully  and 
frugally  expended. 

It  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  through  the  present  and 
next  fiscal  year  without  providing  additional  revenue. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  strictly  confining  the 
appropriations  within  the  estimates  of  the  different  De- 
partments, without  making  an  allowance  for  any  addi- 
tional expenditures  which  Congress  may  think  proper,  in 
their  discretion,  to  authorize,  and  without  providing  for 
the  redemption  of  any  portion  of  the  $20,000,000  of  Treas- 
ury notes  which  have  been  already  issued.  In  the  event 
of  a deficiency,  which  I consider  probable,  this  ought 
never  to  be  supplied  by  a resort  to  additional  loans.  It 
would  he  a ruinous  practice  in  the  days  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  go  on  increasing  the  national  debt  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government.  This  policy 
would  cripple  our  resources  and  impair  our  credit  in  caso 
the  existence  of  war  should  render  it  necessary  to  borrow 
money.  Should  such  a deficiency  occur  as  I apprehend, 
I would  recommend  that  the  necessary  revenue  be  raised 
by  an  increase  of  our  present  duties  on  imports.  I need 
not  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  annual  Mes- 
sage as  to  the  best  mode  and  manner  of  accomplishing 
tliis  object,  and  shall  now  merely  observe  that  these 
have  since  undergone  no  change. 

The  balance  of  the  Message  refers  to  matters  "with 
which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted.  We  pass  to 
the  reports  of  the  various  departments  of  State. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 
The  Secretary’s  figures  are : 

REVENUE. 

The  revenue  from  ordinary  sources  for  the 

year  185S— ’59  was $63,40o,071 

Borrowed  on  Treasury  notes  and  loan  of  1858  2S, 287,400 

Balance  in  Treasury  on  1st  July,  1858  6,398,316 

Total  revenue $88,090,787 


EXPENDITURE. 

The  expenditure  for  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment, including  army,  navy,  interior,  civil 

and  diplomatic  service,  etc.,  was 

Interest  on  the  debt  and  Treasury  notes  paid, 

etc. 

Total  expenditure 


$66,346,226 

17,405,285 

$83,751,611 


This  left  a balance  in  hand  on  the  1st  of  July,  1859,  of 
$4,339,276,  about  two  millions  less  than  the  Treasury  had 
held  at  the  same  period  of  1858. 

Passing  next  to  the  fiscal  year  1859-60  (half  of  which 
has  nearly  expired),  the  Secretary’s  estimates  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


REVENUE. 

Balance  on  July  1, 1S59 

Ordinary  revenue  for  1859-  60 

To  be  borrowed  ou  Treasury  notes  and  stock 

of  1853 

Total  revenue 


$4,339,276 

60,297,565 

10,747,700 

$76,384,641 


EXPENDITURE. 

Service  of  Government,  as  above $56, 338, i 

Interest  on  debt 4,664,366 


Total  expenditure $61,002,732 

The  balance  thus  left  would  be  $14,381,808 ; but  the 
unpaid  debts  of  the  Post-office  Department,  and  other  ap- 
propriations required,  will  have  to  come  out  of  this;  so 
that,  assuming  that  no  new  appropriations  are  made  by 
Congress,  the  balance  on  1st  July,  1860,  will  be  really 
some  ten  millions  less  than  above  stated. 

The  Secretary  says:  . , 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  pro- 
vide additional  means  for  the  Treasury,  provided  the  re- 
ceipts should  be  equal  to  the  estimates,  and  the  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  do  not  exceed  the  amounts 
estimated  for  by  the  department. 

I submit,  with  much  confidence,  the  estimate  of  prob- 
able receipts  during  the  present  and  next  fiscal  years. 
It  is  based  upon  the  operations  of  our  trade  and  com- 
Therce  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  the  business  of  the  country  will  continue  in  its 
present  state  of  comparative  prosperity. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that,  while  the  author- 
ized strength  of  the  Army  is  18,165,  the  number  in  July 
last  was  only  17,498 ; and  11,000  of  that  number  were 
alone  available  for  service  in  the  field.  Small  as  it  is, 
the  force  has  been  required  to  man  about  130  permanent 
garrisons,  posts,  and  camps,  scattered  over  an  area  of 
three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  consequently  it  has 
been  impossible  to  give  ample  security  to  citizens  on  our 
frontiers.  In  relation  to  the  Indian  depredations  on  our 
Southern  and  Mexican  border,  the  Secretary  hopes  to 
make  such  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
next  season  as  will  prevent  any  repetition.  Measures 
have  already  been  taken  to  subdue  the  Camanches  and 
Kiowas,  and  give  protection  to  the  routes  from  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  to  New  Mexico.  He  recommends  that 
provision  be  made  for  retiring  disabled  and  infirm  offi- 
cers. The  necessity  for  enlisting  teamsters  is  urged,  as 
is  the  enlistment  of  frontier  citizens  for  frontier  service, 
for  six  months’  terms,  the  men  to  provide  their  own 
horses.  He  speaks  favorably  of  the  condition  of  the  mil- 
itary academies,  of  the  experiments  in  hreecli-loading 
guns,  and  of  the  use  of  camels  for  service  in  the  interior. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  Army  is  put  down  at  $13,098,725  72, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  considerably  reduced.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Utah  is  such  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
necessity  for  troops  there,  and  they  will  probably  soon  be 
withdrawn.  The  report  concludes  with  a brief  account 
of  John  Brown’s  attack  on  Harper’s  Ferry. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  enters  largely 
into  the  achievements  of  the  Paraguay  Squadron,  and 
into  the  new  and  extended  arrangements  for  suppressing 
the  African  Slave-trade.  Reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  a score  of  new  steam-vessels  had  been  added  to  the 
navy  since  the  accession  of  the  present  administration ; 
an  augmentation  which  has  called  for  a corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  personal  force — officers,  pursers,  and 
crews.  Events  at  San  Juan  and  at  the  moutli  of  the  Fei- 
ho  are  touched  upon ; and  the  explorations  of  Lieutenant 
Brooke  among  the  Pacific  Islands  are  spoken  of  with  ap- 
proval. A contract  executed  with  the  Chiriqui  Improve- 
ment Company  by  the  Department  is  represented  to  be 
of  great  value.  It  concedes  large  areas  of  land  on  either 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  rights  of  transit,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  necessary  harbors,  and  the  ownership  of  all  coal 
found  on  the  Company’s  territories.  For  tills,  $300,000 
are  to  be  paid,  should  Congress  ratify  the  bargain.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $14,659,267 ; the  appropriations  $14,509,354.  The 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1860,  were  $13,600,370;  the  appropriation  $10,464,709. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1861,  the  estimates  are 
$11,244,645. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  embodies 
a mass  of  information  relative  to  the  several  bureaus  con- 
stituting that  Department.  The  General  Land  Office 
presents  this  general  synopsis  of  its  business:  During 
the  five  quarters  ending  September  30,  1859, 18,618,183 
acres  of  the  public  landB  were  disposed  of;  4,970,500 
acres  were  sold  for  cash,  yielding  $2,107,476  ; 8,617,440 
acres  were  located  with  bounty  land  warrants ; 1,712,040 
were  approved  to  the  several  States  entitled  to  them  un- 
der the  swamp  grants  of  March  2,  1849,  and  September 
28,  1850  ; and  6,318,203  acres  certified  to  States,  as  fall- 
ing to  them  under  the  grants  for  railroad  purposes.  The 
Indian  Bureau  states  that  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture on  Indian  account  is  $3,055,270,  and  that  the  fund- 
ed capital  of  the  annuities  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  is 
$21,472,423.  There  are  350,000  of  the  Aborigines  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Federal  Union.  Tho  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  has  11,5S5  pensioners  on  liis  roll,  calling  for 
$1,034,915  in  money.  The  necessary  expenses  which 
will  be  incurred  for  the  census,  will  require  the  appropri- 
ation of  at  least  $1,000,000,  It  is  believed  both  wise  nnd 
just  to  confine  the  purchase  and  distribution  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural Office  to  such  varieties  of  plants,  seeds,  cut- 
tings, etc.,  as  have  not  already  been  introduced  into  the 
country.  An  appropriation  to  provide  for  permanent 
and  convenient  accommodations  for  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York  in  Burton’s  Theatre  Build- 
ing, Chambers  Street,  is  recommended. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

The  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  dwells  largely 
upon  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  year,  attributa- 
ble to  the  failure  of  the  usual  appropriations.  The  amount 
of  ascertained  liabilities  not  met  by  the  Department,  but 
due  to  this  neglect,  is  declared  to  he  $4,296,000,  while 
abilities  to  the  amount  of  $!t,45S,000  have  been  liqui- 
dated. The  gross  revenues  of  the  year  were  $7, 90S, 484. 
These,  added  to  a balance  on  the  books  of  the  Auditor, 
and  to  unemployed  appropriations,  constitute  a total 
of  $12,168,390  available  resources,  against  expenditures 
amounting  to  $11,558,139  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1859.  For  the  fiscal  year  terminating  on  tlie  same 
day,  1860,  the  Postmaster-General  estimates  the  sum  re- 
quired to  be  $14,871,547 ; there  having  been  already  ex- 
pended, under  special  acts,  $167, 0S0  for  different  branch- 
es of  the  Pacific  Mail  service.  The  resources  for  the 
same  period  are  estimated  at  $10,816,000,  leaving,  with  a 
reserve  of  uncollected  postages,  a deficiency  of  $5,526,334. 
The  total  annual  transportation  of  mails  on  the  30th  of 
June  last,  was  83,308,402  miles,  costing  $9,498,757.  The 
decrease  in  the  length  of  routes  from  1858  was 561  miles; 
the  routes  by  rail,  steamboat,  and  coach  having  been 
largely  increased,  and  those  by  minor  facilities  curtailed 
to  the  extent  of  16,637  miles.  The  number  of  post-offices 
is  28,539,  an  aggregate  increase  of  562  for  the  year.  The 
Postmaster-General  is  pregnant  with  projects  of  reform. 


One  of  his  plans  contemplates  the  discouragement  of  tho 
system  of  newspaper  exchanges,  by  withdrawing  the  im- 
munity from  postage  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Press; 
another,  the  award  of  bids  for  transportation  to  parties 
contracting  to  furnish  the  utmost  celerity,  independent- 
ly of  the  mode  of  carriage ; another,  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  as  a mail  route.  In 
regard  to  the  service  between  Portland  and  New  Orleans, 
further  legislation  is  pronounced  requisite.  And  that 
clause  of  the  Act  of  June,  185S,  which  directs  a prefer- 
ence to  be  given  in  the  transportation  of  the  European 
mails  to  an  American  steamer,  even  at  the  expense  of 
three  days’  delay,  is  recommended  for  repeal  The  doc- 
ument is  extremely  long. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  20th  December,  the  Senate  not  being  in 
session,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  having  the 
floor  in  continuation  of  his  speech  commenced  on  Friday, 
was  interrupted  by  a variety  of  interpolations  and  con- 
tradictory motions,  some  looking  to  an  adjournment  over 
the  holidays,  Borne  to  an  adjournment  for  the  day,  and 
others  an  adjournment  until  Mr.  Smith  should  have 
ended  Ills  speech.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  endeavored 
vainly  to  obtain  a hearing  for  a proposition  advocating 
the  election  of  Mr.  Boteler  after  the  thirty-sixth  ballot. 
The  motion  to  adjourn  until  Tuesday  at  length  prevailed. 

On  Tuesday,  27th  December,  in  the  Senate,  the  Mes- 
sage was  listened  to,  after  the  resistance  of  Republican 
Senators  had  been  overcome.  Mr.  Brown  recommended 
it  to  be  laid  on  the  table ; Mr.  Clingman,  that  all  action 
in  regard  to  it  should  bo  postponed  to  January  3 ; Mr. 
Bright,  that  the  usual  course  be  adopted — that  the  Mes- 
sage and  documents  he  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that 
Ills  motion  to  that  effect  lie  over  until  after  the  holidays. 
The  latter  suggestion  having  been  accepted,  the  Senate 

adjourned  until  Friday. Tho  House  having  declined 

to  hear  the  Message,  Mr.  Smith,,  of  Virginia,  concluded 
his  speech.  Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  then  moved  that 
a Speaker  be  elected  for  ten  days,  during  which  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Post-office  Department  might  be 
passed.  The  Republicans  opposed  this  measure ; they 
were  ready  to  elect  a Speaker  for  the  whole  session.  A 
ballot  for  Speaker  ensued,  there  being  208  members  pres- 
ent, rendering  105  necessary  to  a choice.  Sherman  re- 
ceived 101;  Mr.  Scott  (of  California),  17 ; Mr.  Houston, 
15 ; Messrs.  Gilmer  and  Bocock,  each,  14 ; Mr.  Maclay, 
12;  scattering,  35.  The  House  then  adjourned. 

On.  Wednesday,  28tli,  in  the  House,  the  Senate  not  be- 
ing in  session,  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  others.  Mr.  Brabson,  of 
Tennessee,  placed  before  the  House  the  name  of  Mr. 
Maynard,  of  the  same  State,  as  that  of  an  independent 
conservative,  in  all  respects  entitled  to  the  support  of 
conservative  men  of  both  sections.  The  vote  was  inter- 
rupted by  constant  debate,  each  gentleman  taking  pains 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  vote.  When  the  result  was 
declared,  there  were  found  to  be  105  necessary  to  a choice 
— of  which  Mr.  Sherman  received  101;  and  Mr.  May- 
nard 65.  The  rest  were  scattering. 

On  Thursday,  29th,  in  the  House,  speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Millson.  Mr.  Grow  then  took  the 
floor  to  reply  to  some  remarks  made  some  days  before  by 
Mr.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  the  Pennsylva- 
nia representative  was  charged  with  defeating  the  Post- 
office  Appropriation  Bill.  Mr.  Grow  vehemently  repelled 
the  accusation,  and  declared  it  unworthy  of  a gentleman. 
A sharp  colloquy  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Branch  announced 
that  lie  should  hold  Mr.  Grow  responsible  for  his  words. 
Mr.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  obtained  the  floor,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  Messrs.  Hickman  and  M ‘Knight,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  interpolated  explanations.  Previous  to  the 
ballot  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  withdrew 
his  name  from  tho  list,  as  not  likely  to  concentrate  the 
necessary  strength.  Mr.  Scott,  of  California,  was  then 
urged  upon  the  conservatives  as  an  unexceptionable 
man ; and  the  vote  was  taken.  It  resulted — Sherman, 
102;  Scott,  83;  Gilmer,  14;  scattering,  11 ; necessary  to 
a choice,  106.  The  House  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  30th,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Rice,  of  Min- 
nesota, gave  notice  of  several  measures,  mainly  of  inter- 
est to  Minnesota.  Of  tho  number,  those  providing  a 
temporary  Government  for  Dacotah,  extending  the  oper- 
ation of  tho  Swamp  Land  Act  in  Arkansas  and  Minne- 
sota, and  making  appropriations  for  public  offices  at  St. 
Paul’s,  were  the  most  important.  The  Senate  then  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday. In  the  House,  Mr.  Perry  en- 

deavored ineffectually  to  institute  a twenty-minute  rule 
for  speakers.  Speeches  on  slavery  were  then  delivered 
by  Messrs.  Boyce,  Stanton,  Cox,  etc. ; and  on  the  tariff, 
by  Mr.  Kellingcr  and  others.  A motion  that  when  the 
House  adjourned  it  adjourn  to  January  3 was  carried ; 
after  which  Mr.  Montgomery  proposed  that  Mr.  Corwin, 
of  Ohio,  be  elected  Speaker  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  as 
to  adroit  of  the  passage  of  the  appropriations  necessary 
for  the  arrears  of  the  Post-office  Department.  The  plan 
was  not  acceptable,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

END  OF  THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  DISPUTE. 

The  Herald  says : “ It  appears  that  the  action  of  our 
Minister  to  Guatemala,  in  protesting  against  the  treaty 
negotiated  between  Great  Britain  and  Guatemala,  was 
based  upon  incorrect  information  as  to  the  facts.  Re- 
cently received  official  dispatches  state  that  by  the  treaty 
alluded  to  Great  Britain  lias  definitively  abandoned  her 
pretensions  to  the  Bay  Islands,  ns  well  as  to  the  Mos- 
quito protectorate,  and  that  the  boundary  lines  agreed  to 
by  the  two  governments  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  amendments  to  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  furthermore 
stated  that  Great  Britain  has  assured  our  Government 
that  she  has  not  and  does  not  intend  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  which  will  impair  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
under  tho  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty." 

INSURRECTION  IN  MISSOURI. 

A telegram  from  St.  Louis  apprises  us  of  an  insurrec- 
tionary attempt,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  slaves  on 
Monday  night,  in  Polk  County,  in  the  southwestern  an- 
gle of  Missouri.  At  11  o’clock  the  population  of  Bolivar 
was  aroused  by  shouts  and  other  demonstrations  in  the 
public  square.  Hastening  thither,  a party  of  negroes 
were  found  to  have  attacked  a number  of  whites,  using 
stones  for  weapons.  A fight  ensued ; the  blacks  retreated 
into  the  mountains,  where,  at  the  latest  moment,  they 
were  pursued  by  armed  parties.  Large  numbers  had 
been  imprisoned  and  severely  punished.  A Vigilance 
Committee  had  been  organized  for  the  protection  of  the 
town. 

RETURN  OF  THE  YACHT  “WANDERER.” 

The  yacht  Wanderer  lias  once  more  come  to  light,  this 
time  in  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor.  She  reached  that 
port  on  Saturday,  in  charge  of  the  mate,  who  tells  a story 
of  wanderings  and  adventures  upon  the  high  seas  that 
must  add  a new  and  more  fascinating  chapter  to  the  his- 
tory of  pirates  and  buccaneers.  The  Wanderer,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  eloped  with  from  a Southern  port 
about  the  middle  of  October,  the  circumstances  and  the 
thief  being  unascertained.  It  now  seems  that  one  Lin- 
coln P.  Patten,  of  Bath,  Maine,  was  the  skipper  who  ef- 
fected this  startling  coup ; and  that  only  a portion  of  the 
crew  were  privy  to  or  could  be  brought  to  approve  his 
plans;  that  he  had  no  stores  or  nautical  instruments: 
and  that,  with  tho  aid  of  the  British  consul  at  the  West- 
ern Islands,  where  he  put  in,  he  had  laid  in  $15,000  of 
provisions,  for  which,  having  again  run  away,  he  had 
paid  nothing.  To  recruit  these  stores  when  they  were 
nearly  exhausted,  lie  had  pursued  several  merchantmen 
with  a design  of  plundering  them  ; and  it  was  while  Pat- 
ten was  hoarding  a passing  vessel,  with  this  piratical  de- 
sign, that  his  crew  had  stolen  the  stolen  yacht,  and  made 
sail  for  America.  The  vessel  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Marshal,  and  the  poor  fellows  who  brought 
her  back,  and  were  in  a state  of  great  suffering  and  des- 
titution, have  been  provided  for. 

PERSONAL. 

Senator  Seward  arrived  in  town  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing from  Europe  by  the  Arago.  He  was  received  by  a 
committee  of  his  political  friends,  and  escorted  to  the 
Astor  House,  while  artillery  in  the  Park  fired  a salute. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says: 
“I  learn  that  Governor  Wise  has  laid  before  the  joint 
Legislature  over  five  hundred  letters  and  documents  sent 
him  upon  the  Bubject  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  invasion. 
Part  of  John  Brown’s  correspondence  is  also  in  Rich- 


mond, and  more  of  it  in  Charlestown,  Virginia.  Tills  cor- 
respondence was  wide-spread  between  Kansas  and  New 
England;  and  though  names,  and  dates,  and  places  of 
writing  are  obliterated  from  some  of  tbe  letters,  it  never- 
theless implicates  persons,  I am  told,  now  little  suspected 
by  the  country.  The  Committee  in  the  Senate  will  bring 
these  facts  to  light,  but  in  all  cases  proof  will  be  difficult.’’ 

Archbishop  Hughes  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  de- 
liver the  Commencement  Sermon  before  them  on  tho  4:h 
of  June  next. 

Fierpont  Dyer,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Albion,  Orleans 
County,  was  murdered  on  23d  ult.  in  his  grocery  store  at 
that  place.  He,  being  a bachelor,  lived  in  the  store. 
His  body  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  next  morning. 
The  murder  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  with  an  axe 
or  a similar  instrument,  as  the  top  of  his  head  was  com- 
pletely knocked  in.  Dyer  was  a man  of  wealth,  but 
kept  little  or  no  money  in  his  possession.  Patrick  Calli- 
gan  has  been  arrested  on  suspicion.  He  rented  rooms 
of  Dyer.  A difficulty  existed  between  them,  and  he  had 
threatened  Dyer’s  life. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

THE  COURT  AT  COMPIEGNE. 

The  Times  correspondent  says:  “If  what  wo  hear 
from  Compiegne  be  true,  the  Imperial  revels  are  but 
stiff,  almost  lugubrious  affairs.  The  court  fetes  and 
court  hospitalities  are  reduced  to  an  affair  of  grim  formal- 
ity; gentlemen  and  ladies  are  invited  out  in  sets  to  stay 
a week  ; each  set  lias  the  same  routine  of  stiff  etiquette 
to  go  through— an  etiquette  as  far  removed  from  fun  as 
a funeral  is  from  a frolic ; each  one  has  to  dress  a certain 
number  of  times  daily,  eat  a certain  number  of  solemn 
dinners  at  the  palace,  attend  a certain  number  of  even- 
ing soirees,  and  are  treated  each  to  one  grand  hunt  in 
the  forest,  on  which  occasion  a melancholy  deer  is  led 
out  solemnly  in  front  of  the  party  by  a groom,  who  lets 
him  go  with  a kick  and  a kindly  hint  to  take  care  of 
himself.  The  whole  set  return  to  town  together  on  a 
train  furnished  by  his  Majesty ; and  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  piece  of  fun  in  the  trip.  The  reason  of  this  will 
readily  suggest  itself. 

“ It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  an  attempt  is  not 
made  to  instill  a little  life  into  the  party,  for  in  eacli  set, 
numbering  about  fifty  persons,  they  usually  invite  three 
or  four  artists  and  men  of  letters,  renowned  for  their  con- 
versational qualities.  But  whether  these  refuse  to  fill 
the  functions  of  court  fool,  or  feel  too  much  out  of  their 
element  when  out  of  their  Blippers  and  morning  gown, 
they  have  at  best  but  a sorry  time  of  it.  M.  Merimee, 
of  the  Academy,  is  the  only  gentleman  who  succeeds  in 
the  soirees  intimes  of  the  palace  in  the  way  of  tale-tell- 
ing; but  unfortunately  this  gentleman's  talent  runs  in 
the  current  of  that  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  ; his  tales  are  of  the 
sombre,  horrifilating  sort;  he  treats  of  ghosts  and  the 
dead,  and  manages,  by  the  time  tbe  clock  sounds  mid- 
night, to  put  his  listeners  into  that  disagreeable  state  of 
nervousness  in  which  the  desire  to  retire  double  is  irre- 
sistible. M.  Octave  Feuiilet  and  Edmund  About  are 
among  the  invited  of  this  year.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  second  set  are  at  Compiegne,  and  in  this  list 
we  find  the  names  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Metter- 
nich.  Lord  and  Lady  Strafford,  the  Duke  of  Magenta, 
and  General  Forey." 

AN  ECCENTRIC  CHARACTER. 

Among  the  recent  deaths  in  Paris,  is  that  of  Viscount 
Marie  de  Botherel,  the  descendant  and  representative  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Brittany.  His  name,  how- 
ever, owed  its  celebrity  to  another  cause — lie  was  th8 
founder  of  the  celebrated  enterprise  of  the  Restaurant 
Omnibuses,  which  some  years  ago  formed  the  talk  of 
Paris.  He  had  twelve  omnibuses  laden  with  hot  dishes 
driving  about  the  city  every  day,  twelve  omnibuses  laden 
with  cold  dishes,  and  twenty-four  laden  with  wines  of 
every  description.  He  at  the  same  time  erected  some 
immense  kitchens  to  prepare  the  dishes,  but  the  project 
failed,  nnd  he  came  out  a loser  to  the  amount  of  $80,000. 
He  lost  the  remainder  of  his  fortune  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  wine  trade  in  large  proportions,  hut  finally 
died  poor.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  revising  the 
proof-sheets  of  a work  on  “ Human  Infirmities." 

DARING  FLIGHT  OF  FASHION. 

Fashion,  in  the  very  highest  circles  abroad,  lias  taken 
a daring  flight.  The  London  Court  Circular  relates  that, 
at  a diplomatic  dinner  recently  given  in  that  city,  two 
Russian  ladies  appeared  in  military  costumes.  Tho 
Countess  P wore  a red  hussar  jacket  of  sayn,  em- 

broidered with  gold,  and  diamond  buttons.  The  coiffure 
was  a military  cap  of  black  velvet,  surmounted  by  an 
aigrette.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  dress  was  not  li  la  hus- 
sar, but  consisted  of  a black  satin  skirt,  very  short, 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  short  military  boots.  The  Prin- 
cess O , who  was  of  the  party,  wore  a dragoon  uni- 

form, green  waistcoat  and  jacket,  with  white  trimming, 
buttons  of  gold,  epaulets  of  gold,  a head-dress  with  a 
feather,  lighter,  but  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  dragoon. 
PEOPLE  WHO  won’t  CONFESS  CAN’T  BE  MARRIED. 

The  Noitvellistc  Vaudois  says : “ The  parish  priest  of 
Bollc,  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  lately  refused  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  a couple  in  his  parish,  because  the 
man  declined  to  give  a promise  to  go  regularly  to  confes- 
sion. The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  being  appealed  to, 
approved  of  the  resolution  of  the  priest  The  man  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  the  Council  of  State ; but  that  body, 
fearing  to  take  on  itself  the  decision  of  such  a question, 
has  sent  a deputation  to  the  bishop  praying  him  to  de- 
cide. What  the  prelate  will  do  is  not  yet  known." 

AUSTRIA. 

THE  EMPEROR  ABOUT  TO  ABDICATE. 

A letter  from  Pesth  of  the  7tli  inst.  says:  “A  piece 
of  news  so  extraordinary  has  reached  the  high  political 
circles  of  this  city  that  it  is  not  without  hesitation  I ven- 
ture to  communicate  it,  and  yet  these  circles  have  excel- 
lent means  of  obtaining  the  earliest  and  best  information. 
The  news  is  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  contemplates 
abdicating  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son,  a child  born  the 
21st  of  August,  1858,  and  appointing  as  Regent  his  broth- 
er, the  Archduke  Maximilian,  formerly  Governor  of 
Lombardo-Venetia.  Tbe  reason  assigned  for  the  pro- 
jected abdication  is  that  the  Emperor  sees  with  dismay 
that  Austria  is  going  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  shrinks 
from  the  risk  of  figuring  personally  in  history  aB  ‘the 
last  of  the  Hapsburgs.’  On  the  other  hand,  being  an  ob- 
stinate and  wrong-headed  young  man,  lie  will  not  consent 
to  make  the  important  concessions  to  tbe  different  parts 
of  his  empire,  and  especially  to  Hungary,  by  which  alone 
the  dangers  now  impending  over  Austria  could,  perhaps, 
for  a time  be  averted." 


SPAIN. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MOROCCO. 

A telegraphic  despatch  from  Madrid,  dated  December 
10,  announces  as  follows: 

“ The  Spaniards  have  just  obtained  a new  victory.  Tho 
Moors,  this  time  10,000  strong,  attacked  the  redoubts. 
They  were  gloriously  repulsed  by  the  second  corps  d'ar- 
mie,  which  entered  into  line,  for  the  first  time,  under  tho 
command  of  the  brave  General  Zabala. 

“ The  number  of  dead  on  the  side  of  the  Moors  is  more 
than  300,  and  1000  wounded.  The  Spaniards  have  had 

40  killed  and  280  wounded. 

“ The  sea  continues  tempestuous,  and  it  is  for  the  mo- 
ment impossible  to  effect  fresh  embarkations." 

The  following  dispatch  was  published  at  Madrid  on  tho 

“ Caw  Elottro,  Friday  December  » (evening). 

“ This  morning  the  enemy  impetuously  attacked  our 
redoubts,  but  were  energetically  repulsed  by  the  garri- 
sons, and  retired  to  the  valley  commanded  by  these  re- 
doubts. The  enemy  then  came  up  again,  but  were  at- 
tacked and  repulsed  by  10,000  men  of  the  Second  Corps, 
serving  ns  our  vanguard.  The  Moors  lost  300  killed, 
and  1000  wounded.  The  approximate  loss  of  the  Span- 
officers,  40  killed,  and  250  men  wounded.” 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  OF 
WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Washington  Irving  is  dead!  How  reverent- 
ly we  think  of  him ! How  carefully  we  collect  the 
scattofcd  memories  of  our  intercourse  with  him! 
How  earnestly  we  attempt  to  preserve  all  that  we 
may  of  one  whose  life  was  so  precious  to  our  hearts ! 

It  was  my  happiness,  on  one  occasion,  to  pass 
several  hours  in  his  company,  when,  in  a remarka- 
bly happy  flow  of  conversation,  ho  related  with 
graphic  clearness  various  incidents  in  his  life,  each 
of  which  recalling  another  still  farther  removed 
from  the  present,  he  -was  led  from  point  to  point  in 
his  varied  life,  till  many  of  its  most  interesting 
scenes  passed  successively  before  his  mind  and 
were  pictured  to  those  who  listened  to  him. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  May  16,  1857 — Mr.  Ir- 
ving had  completed  his  seventy-fourth  year  on  the 
3d  of  April.  He  was  then  in  comparative  health, 
with  a vigor  and  activity  which  few  men  of  his 
years  could  boast,  though  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  that  asthmatic  difficulty  which  made 
his  last  days  days  of  suffering. 

A friend  had  given  us  an  account  of  his  trip 
from  the  city  that  afternoon,  when  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  “Life  of  Washington,”  fresh  from  the 
publishers,  had  been  handed  about  among  a cluster 
of  editors  and  literary  friends  and  nppreciatingly 
commented  on. 

He  listened  with  gratified  attention,  and  as  the 
burden  of  his  labors  slid  from  his  thoughts  its 
theme  sprang  up  with  fresh  interest.  He  remark- 
ed upon  the  reference  made  in  this  volume  to  the 
neighboring  localities,  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  treason  of  Arnold. 

“Arnold!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  in  his 
chair.  “ What  a man ! What  bright  prospects 
he  threw  away ! What  a fate ! What  a warn- 
ing! What  abilities  he  had!  What  a speech 
that  was  of  his  at  Quebec  ! Thrilling  1”  And  he 
quoted  the  words,  “ 4 1 am  in  the  way  of  my  duty , 
and  I know  no  fear!'  Thrilling ! If  he  had  died 
then,  what  a name  he  would  have  left ! How 
honored !”  His  voice  falling,  he  musingly  add- 
ed, “Most  affecting  theme,  the  Revolution;  most 
thrilling ! How  it  brought  out  men’s  charac- 
ters !” 

In  the  pause  which  followed  Mr.  Irving’s  last 
words  he  was  apparently  passing  over  the  suc- 
cessive acts  in  that  drama,  and  as  the  possibility 
of  a different  termination  came  before  his  mind  he 
exclaimed,  “ It  would  have  been  a dreadful  thing 
had  the  English  got  possession  of  this  river  ! most 
ruinous ! wonderful ! wonderful ! This  Revolu- 
tion is  a most  thrilling  theme ! Poor  Washing- 
ton !”  And  the  speaker’s  countenance  answered 
to  the  earnest  sympathy  which  his  tone  expressed. 

“Poor  Washington!”  Mr.  Irving  repeated; 
“how  he  was  crippled  and  fettered!  There  he 
was,  with  his  little  handful  of  men,  without  food 
or  clothing,  discouraged,  disheartened,  fanning  the 
flame,  fanning  the  flame  ;”  and  he  bent  forward  in 
his  chair  as  he  repeated  these  words,  extending 
his  hands  with  quick,  short  movements. 

“ You  have  been  more  interested  in  Washing- 
ton’s character  since  commencing  to  write  about 
him  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  yes,”  he  replied,  “ I admired  him  be- 
fore, but  I thought  him  cold — admirable,  but  cold. 
Not  so ; the  weight  of  the  nation  rested  upon  him, 
and  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  have  carried 
that  war  through.  He  was  so  conscientious,  he 
never  did  a thing  but  it  was  first  determined  iu 
his  mind  that  it  was  right.  No  wavering;  no 
questioning  about  what  the  world  would  think. 
And  every  thing  came  out  so  honorably  and  no- 
bly. He  never  had  a thought  about  the  future 
appearance  of  things.  He  did  what  was  right 
then,  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  be  the 
opinion  of  posterity  what  it  might.  And  he  had 
to  act  very  often  without  giving  his  reasons ; the 
enemy  must  not  learn  his  plans.  He  was  willing 
to  be  misunderstood  and  incur  the  censure  of  the 
world  that  he  might  do  right.  He  had  a most 
immense  correspondence,  and  in  all  his  letters 
there  is  not  a word  about  glory ; the  idea  doesn’t 
6eem  to  have  had  a place  in  his  mind.  And  such 
wisdom,  too,  as  he  displayed ! wonderful  wisdom !’’ 

A frightened  bird  rustling  in  the  branches  above 
us  called  Mr.  Irving’s  attention  from  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts.  The  sunset  was  gone,  and  the 
evening  becoming  too  cool  to  remain  longer  in  the 
open  air  we  all  rose  to  enter  the  house. 

One  of  our  party  asked  Mr.  Irving  his  opinion 
of  the  comparative  beauty  of  Scottish  and  Amer- 
ican scenery.  “ Miserable  country  !”  said  he. 
“ The  Tweed  is  a cold,  lazy  stream ; we  wouldn’t 
think  it  worth  looking  at.  Miserable  country ! 
Bare  gray  hills  rising  one  above  the  other,  not 
a tree,  not  a sharp  point,  nothing  to  take  hold 
of,  nothing  of  the  richness  and  grandeur  which  our 
great  forests  give  to  this  country.  The  first  time 
(1816)  I visited  Scotland  was  just  after  Scott’s 
poems  had  been  so  much  enjoyed  here.  Waverley 
had  been  generally  read,  and  Guy  Mannering  was 
just  out.  I was  all  eagerness  to  see  Scotland,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  Scott’s  writings.  I 
could  not  entirely  disguise  from  him  my  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  the  country  what  it  was.  Scott  had 
done  much,  very  much,  just  there  in  the  vicinity 
of  Abbotsford,  but  beyond,  beyond,  it  was  drear 
enough.  One  day  we  were  walking  together,  and 
came  out  upon  an  open  spot  from  which  we  gained 
extensive  views  in  every  direction.  Scott  was 
pointing  out  to  me  localities  of  interest,  many  of 
which  I had  asked  about  as  referred  to  in  his  poems, 
“There  is  Ben  Lomond  and  there  is  Ben  Nevis,” 
said  he,  pointing  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  of 
the  round  bare  hills  which  rise  in  the  distance.  I 
said,  “This  shows  the  power  of  poetry,  Mr.  Scott 
[he  was  not  then  a baronet]  ; this  indifferent  land- 
scape you  have  clothed  with  such  charms  in  the 
imagination  that  I come  here,  and  it  is  more  fas- 
cinating to  me  from  the  associations  which  you 
have  connected  with  it  than  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  which  I ever  beheld.”  “Pine  scenery! 
grand  scenery !”  said  he  ; he  wouldn’t  take  a com- 
pliment at  the  expense  , “ I don’t 


want  any  better  scenery.  I like  these  bare  hills. 
“Why,  when  I go  to  Edinburgh  for  a few  months 
I long  for  these  heather  hills  so  I have  to  come 
back,  to  them.  Why,”  said  he,  “ if  I couldn’t  see 
these  gray  hills  I believe  I should  die!”  And  Mr. 
Irving,  laughing  heartily,  brought  his  hand  down 
upon  the  table  with  an  illustrative  blow. 

“ I spoke,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  “of the  strong  con- 
trast between  the  nakedness  of  the  country  we 
W'ere  then  looking  upon  and  that  which  I had  been 
accustomed  to,  where  woodland  forms  an  important 
feature  in  every  landscape,  adding  a remark  on 
my  consequent  attachment  to  trees.  “ I can  un- 
derstand you,”  said  Scott ; “ I once  saw  a piece  of 
timber  that  had  just  come  from  America— a splen- 
did piece  of  timber.  What  a magnificent  tree  it 
must  have  been ! Oh,  if  I could  see  one  of  your 
grand  old  forests  and  have  such  trees  around  me !” 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  great  advantage  of 
passing  one’s  early  years  in  localities  where  there 
were  strong  natural  points  to  fix  upon.  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “ there’s  no  credit  in  loving  fine  scenery 
to  any  one  living  in  this  vicinity.  I don’t  believe 
there  is  a spot  in  the  world  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  this.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  been 
born  in  a young  growing  city,  and  there  is  not  a 
landmark  left  of  what  was  familiar  to  me  in  my 
childhood  as  my  home.  It  is  a miserably  lonely 
feeling,  that  of  having  it  all  gone ; nothing  left  of 
the  past ! In  Europe  it  is  entirely  different ; gen- 
eration after  generation  the  same  building  stands, 
and  the  old  man  has  it  the  same  to  return  to  that 
he  left  it  when  a boy.  Here  it  changes  constant- 
ly. Nothing  but  the  river  and  the  hills  remain  as 
they  were  when  I was  a boy.  It  has  changed,  ut- 
terly changed,  even  here  in  Tarrytown,  and  all 
through  this  neighborhood.  Where  Andre  was 
taken  there  is  nothing  as  it  used  to  be,  not  even 
the  bridge.  Poor  Andrd ! How  sad ! Poor  An- 
dr6 ! Poor  fellow  !” 

Some  one  speaking  of  Scotland  as  a more  inter- 
esting country  to  visit  than  anj»  on  the  continent, 
Mr.  Irving  asked,  “ Have  you  never  been  at  all  ? 
Oh,  the  continent  is  much  preferable!  It  is  a 
great  deal  richer  in  romantic  associations.  I liked 
it  so  well  I didn’t  care  to  go  back  to  England. 
The  continent  seemed  quite  like  home  to  me.  I 
was  abroad  seventeen  years  at  one  time ; in  Italy 
only  once,  and  that  during  my  first  visit  to  Eu- 
rope. My  time  was  mostly  spent  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain.” 

“ In  some  respects  traveling  in  Spain  must  be 
peculiarly  interesting,”  I said. 

“ Oh ! a most  romantic  country  for  a traveler,” 
he  replied;  “and  yet  most  disagreeable  for  a per- 
son who  expects  the  ordinary  comforts  of  travel- 
ing. In  preparing  for  a journey  every  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  with  reference  to  protection 
against  robbers.  If  you  send  your  most  valuable 
luggage  some  days  in  advance  of  you  by  one  of 
the  companies  of  muleteers  who  traverse  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  it  will  probably  escape  their 
rapacity  ; but  you  must  not  bo  without  money  to 
satisfy  them.  They  are  not  to  live  in  this  wild 
way  and  risk  what  they  do  for  nothing.  It  is  poor 
policy  in  a traveler  to  excite  their  revenge  by  dis- 
appointing them;  a little  gold  will  undoubtedly 
save  him  a thrashing,  or  something  worse.  One 
doesn’t  care  to  be  maimed  by  them.  They  often 
keep  a poor  fellow  in  the  woods  with  them  for 
weeks,  and  send  a finger  or  two  of  his,  occasion- 
ally, to  his  friends,  by  way  of  hint  as  to  the  object 
of  his  detention.  Better  have  the  gold  on  hand, 
and  they  will  let  you  off  good-naturedly.  A pru- 
dent traveler  never  goes  any  distance  into  the 
country  without  a ‘ robber’s  watch.’  These  cheap 
things  are  for  sale  by  that  name ; and  if  you  have 
any  desire  to  preserve  a respectable  one,  you  must 
have  another  of  some  sort  to  satisfy  the  villains. 

I was  with  Shelden  — he  that  wrote  ‘ Eighteen 
Months  in  Spain’ — when  he  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  first  journey  among  the  mountains. 
Poor  fellow ! he  had  a great  time  packing  and  get- 
ting ready ; he  was  armed  to  the  teeth,  yet  was 
robbed  twice  in  eighteen  months.  He  wrote  me 
a most  amusing  account  of  his  first  robber}-,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Irving,  smiling;  “he  stood  stoically 
by  and  saw  the  * robber’s  watch’  go  first  into  their 
sack,  and  his  own  quickly  follow  it.  His  trunks 
were  easily  packed  after  the  robbery,”  added  Mr. 
Irving,  with  a droll  expression. 

The  question  was  asked:  “Were  you  never 
robbed,  Mr.  Irving  ?” 

“ No,”  said  he,  “ not  once  in  all  the  years  I was 
in  Spain,  yet  I was  never  armed.  I had  scores 
of  narrow  escapes.  One  night  while  I was  living 
at  the  Alhambra,  which  is  quite  a long  walk  from 
the  city,  I was  returning  from  the  opera  alone. 
It  was  midnight,  and  not  a creature  moving.  A 
tall,  ugly-looking  fellow,  wrapped  in  a long  cloak, 
dogged  me  from  street  to  street  till  his  intentions 
became  unmistakable.  He  was  just  upon  my 
heels  as  we  entered  the  deep  shadow  of  a large 
building,  where  there  was  one  of  those  little  cross- 
es that  one  frequently  meets  in  that  country,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  a murder  had  been  committed. 
As  we  came  near  it  I felt  that  my  hour  was  come ; 
now  was  his  time  to  strike.  I had  determined  to 
turn  and  face  him,  when  around  a corner,  just  be- 
fore us,  a torch-light  procession  appeared.  It  was 
a midnight  funeral,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
a sight  dismal  enough,  with  its  long-robed  priests 
and  heavy  bier,  but  far  otherwise  to  me  at  that 
moment.  I believe  it  saved  my  life.  The  robber 
disappeared  instantly.  That  night  a man  was 
robbed  and  nearly  killed  on  that  very  spot.  The 
description  of  the  brigand  answered  perfectly  to 
the  one  by  whom  I was  threatened,  and  I have  no 
doubt  it  was  the  same  man.” 

The  course  of  conversation  then  very  naturally 
turned  upon  Mr.  Irving’s  residence  in  the  Alham- 
bra. He  spoke  of  scenes  in  his  life  in  that  place 
in  a most  graphic  but  fragmentary  way,  giving 
us  occasionally  an  exquisite  bit  of  finished  descrip- 
tion, graceful  as  the  delicate  sculpture  of  the  fairy 
halls  through  which  he  led  us ; then,  leaving  a 
broad  blank  untouched,  he  would  bring  into  strong 
relief,  with  a few  bold  strokes,  battlement  or  tow- 
er, or  the  lofty  arch  of  some  ruined  portal. 


Those  who  have  read  his  volume  entitled  “ The 
Alhambra"  are  familiar  with  the  members  of  the 
little  family  of  which  he  formed  a part  while  liv- 
ing among  those  ruins : “ The  good  dame  Tia  An- 
tonia,” the  matron  of  the  place,  with  her  pretty 
little  niece,  “bright-eyed  Dolores;”  Mateo  Xi- 
menes,  the  “son  of  the  Alhambra,”  his  self-im- 
posed cicerone  and  constant  attendant ; and  Manu- 
el, the  half-cousin  and  lover  of  charming  little  Do- 
lores. These  names  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Irving 
with  evident  delight  as  old  and  favorite  friends. 

In  alluding  to  his  “Alhambra,”  he  said  there 
was  nothing  fictitious  in  what  he  had  mitten  about 
himself  in  that  book,  and  remarked  that  all  the 
stories  were  facts  or  legends  which  he  gathered 
from  various  sources,  adding  that  there  was  too 
much  romance  in  the  facts  themselves  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  imagination. 

“It  was  a fearful  place,”  said  he,  “but  full  of 
the  most  romantic  fascination.  I took  a fancy  at 
one  time  to  a suit  of  rooms  quite  remote  from  that 
part  of  the  ruin  which  was  occupied  by  Tia  Anto- 
nia and  her  family,  and  in  which  I had  previously 
had  my  apartments.  The  good  dame  was  quite 
shocked  at  my  removing  to  such  miserable  quar- 
ters, and  the  whole  family  were  horrified  at  the 
danger  I was  placing  myself  in.  But  I was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  my  purpose.  That  evening  the 
family  joined  in  making  their  legends  of  the  place 
as  frightful  as  possible : murdered  men  guarding 
vault-hidden  treasures,  and  ghostly  halls  echoing 
midnight  mutterings,  were  strongly  dwelt  upon  to 
dissuade  me,  if  possible,  from  passing  the  night  in 
so  fearful  a place.  At  a late  hour,  Dolores  and 
her  cousin  [they  were  lovers  and  were  afterward 
married,” said  Mr.  Irving,  parenthetically],  “with 
lighted  lanterns,  led  the  way  to  my  distant  apart- 
ments. "We  passed  through  immense  halls  and 
winding  corridors  in  darkness  so  dense  it  was  ab- 
solutely opaque.  As  they  left  me  at  my  door,  Do- 
lores, with  a look  as  mournful  as  if  this  were  to  be 
her  last  act  for  me,  placed  the  small  lamp  in  my 
hands,  and  Manuel,  with  extended  arms,  solemn- 
ly repeated  a benediction  over  me.  The  sound  of 
the  great  key  turning  in  its  rusty  lock  echoed  from 
side  to  side  as  I closed  the  heavy  door.  I was  alone 
in  the  stately  sleeping  apartment  which  had  been 
used  a hundred  years  before  by  an  Italian  princess. 
I opened  the  window  and  looked  down  into  the  lit- 
tle garden  where  ’twas  said  the  spirit  of  Lindaraxa, 
a Moorish  beauty,  had  hovered  for  four  centuries. 
A deep  darkness  rested  in  this  pit-like  court,  and 
I fancied  the  forms  of  robbers,  whose  whispered 
words  I heard  in  the  constant  dripping  of  the  fount- 
ain. There  was  a fearful  enjoyment  and  intense 
excitement  in  the  circumstances  which  clothed  ev- 
ery inanimate  object  with  ghostly  life,  and  made 
sleep  impossible.  I rushed  out  of  my  room,  and 
alone,  with  my  lantern,  explored  hall  and  corridor 
and  chapel,  till,  by  a long  flight  of  steps,  I came 
near  a spacious  apartment  in  which  was  an  im- 
mense basin  of  the  purest  water,  where  in  sum- 
mer I often  bathed,  and  down,  far  down  in  that 
horrible  darkness,  I heard  moans  and  clanking 
chains  and  unmistakable  human  shrieks ! A feel- 
ing of  fear  and  fascinating  interest  had  led  me  on 
thus  far,  but  this  was  too  much.  I rushed  to  my 
room,  and,  with  a sense  of  relief,  locked  my  door. 

“ I slept  well,  notwithstanding  the  excitement,” 
added  Mr.  Irving,  smilingly,  as  his  features  relax- 
ed, “and  when  I awoke  there  was  the  fountain  play- 
ing in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  the  grass  and  flowers 
as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  if  I had  not  suspected  them 
of  treason.  I was  almost  ashamed  of  the  agitation 
of  the  previous  night;  but  the  remembrance  of 
those  Shrieks  and  rattling  chains  was  too  intensely 
real  to  be  immediately  forgotten,  and  I was  glad  to 
hear  Ximenes’s  explanation  in  the  fact  that  a luna- 
tic brother  of  my  good  hostess  was  occasionally 
confined  there.  It  is  a most  romantic  place,”  he 
added,  “that  whole  vicinity.  You  can’t  conceive 
any  thing  like  it ; and  the  city  of  Granada — a most 
romantic  place.  I rewrote  ‘ The  Conquest  of  Gran- 
ada’ on  the  very  spot.” 

Without  interrupting  the  conversation,  tea,  with 
simple  refreshments,  had  been  served  just  as  we 
were  sitting,  and  as  the  hours  moved  on  Mr.  Ir- 
ving’s spirits  seemed  to  rise  and  his  communica- 
tive mood  to  increase.  He  gave  us  interesting  pic- 
tures of  his  life  in  a country  house  a few  miles  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Seville.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
a bare,  unbroken  plain,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the 
eye  except  the  lazy  stream  that  drags  itself  along 
over  the  yellow  sand,  lie  spent  several  months,  his 
only  companion  an  invalid  friend  whom  he  called 
Hall,  an  English  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  traveling.  This  little  villa  was 
inclosed  by  a high  white-washed  wall,  and  at  sun- 
set the  gates  were  locked,  and  they  were  shut  in 
for  the  night  to  the  house  and  an  orange-garden, 
which  Mr.  Irving  spoke  of  as  about  four  times  the 
size  of  the  small  room  we  were  in.  Their  even- 
ings were  often  spent  on  the  terraced  roof  in  walk- 
ing and  conversation.  From  that  place  they  some- 
times watched,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  a single 
horseman  or  company  of  suspicious-looking  fellows 
crossing  the  open  plain.  “As  they  drew  nearer,” 
said  Mr.  Irving,  “ and  their  appearance  and  weap- 
ons gave  positive  proof  that  their  life  was  not  of 
the  most  peaceable  character,  Hall  would  say, 
‘They  have  come  for  us  now!’  And  when  their 
horses  turned  up  the  green  lane  that  led  to  our 
entrance,  and  the  gate  opened  to  admit  them,  and 
was  relocked  after  them,  a momentary  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  us  at  the  thought  of  our  being 
so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  such  creatures.  We 
had  not  the  most  perfect  confidence  either  in  Costa, 
the  keeper  of  our  castle,  and  strongly  suspected 
his  being  in  league  with  the  banditti.  We  had 
nothing  of  value  with  us,  and  kept  our  trunks 
open,  lest  they  should  imagine  they  contained  bags 
of  gold. 

“ One  evening  I was  late  in  returning  from  Se- 
ville, and,  coming  near  a crossing  of  the  stream, 

I saw  a man,  fearfully  armed,  sitting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge,  as  if  to  dispute  its  passage.  J ust 
before  reaching  him  I passed  a small  pile  of  stones, 
forming  one  of  those  rude  crosses  to  remind  the 
passers-by  to  offer  a prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  poor 


creature  murdered  on  that  spot.  When  I saw  him 
eying  me  closely,  I paused  before  it,  and — ” Mr. 
Irving  hesitated,  smiled,  and  crossed  himself.  “ I 
was  riding  Hall’s  powerful  black  horse,  and  as  I 
reached  the  bridge  the  man  did  not  move,  but  sat 
fiercely  grasping  his  gun.  I had  never  shown  the 
white  feather ; should  I turn  now  ? While  I was 
debating  the  horse  went  on  into  the  stream  just 
under  the  man.  In  answer  to  the  salutation  which 
is  always  given  in  casual  meetings,  he  gave  me  a 
gruff  word,  doffed  his  bat,  and  I passed  on.” 

The  two  friends  spent  a part  of  the  summer  at 
Port  St.  Mary’s,  opposite  Cadiz.  “ Hall  was  skep- 
tical,” said  Mr.  Irving,  “ and  often,  at  night,  while 
the  sea  was  roaring  without,  would  talk  for  hours 
of  the  uncertainty  of  our  future  state,  of  his  doubts, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  spirits. 
In  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  on  one  occasion,  he 
promised  most  vehemently  that,  if  he  should  die 
first,  and  he  could  come  to  me  from  the  land  of 
spirits,  he  would  do  so.  Not  long  after  I went 
to  Seville  to  make  arrangements  for  the  winter. 
I had  scarcely  arrived  when  I received  word  that 
a fall  from  his  horse  had  produced  a hemorrhage 
which  resulted  in  almost  instant  death.  With  this 
news  his  horse,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  him, 
was  sent  on  to  me.  That  evening  I visited  the 
house  near  Seville  where  we  had  lived  so  long  to- 
gether. I rode  his  horse  over  that  dreary  plain, 
was  alone  in  that  desolate  place  where  he  had  been 
my  only  friend.  I never  was  more  affected  in  my 
life,”  said  Mr.  Irving,  “ than  when  I entered  his 
room  that  evening.  There  was  every  thing  just 
as  he  had  left  it,  his  luggage,  books,  his  chair,  as 
he  had  sat  in  it,  the  little  lamp  on  the  table  dimly 
lighting  the  vaulted  chamber,  every  thing  as  it 
had  been  when  we  had  spent  long  evenings  talk- 
ing together.  Those  conversations  returned  to 
me  with  thrilling  interest.  I remembered  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  me.  I was  intensely  ex- 
cited, and  [Mr.  Irving  whispered  the  words]  7 in- 
voked his  spirit.” 

Our  excitement  had  increased  with  the  strong 
emotion  of  the  speaker.  Every  inflection  of  his 
voice,  every  line  of  his  countenance,  every  motion 
of  his  hand,  showed  that  this  had  been  an  occasion 
of  uncommon  interest  to  him.  Wc  had  yielded 
ourselves  to  the  magic  influence  which  he  infused 
into  his  manner  of  relating  this  strange  incident. 
As  he  paused  we  were  each  ready  to  start  at  any 
unusual  sound,  and  almost  fancied  a shadowy  form 
in  the  recesses  of  a deep  window  whose  curtained 
drapery  hung  in  heavy  folds  behind  him. 

It  was  a positive  relief  when  he  spoke  again, 
with  an  entirely  altered  tone  and  manner,  as  if 
wishing  to  check  the  emotion  which  he  had  allowed 
to  break  the  serenity  of  his  gentle  spirit,  and  which 
had  evidently  moved  us  with  unusual  power.  “ He 
never  came  ! He  never  came !”  he  repeated,  ‘ ‘ and 
if  he  could  have  come,  I know  he  would.  It  was 
a very  strong  case,  and  to  me  a sufficient  proof  of 
the  falsity  of  Spiritualism.” 

By  easy  changes,  Mr.  Irving  soon  led  our  thoughts 
from  the  shadowy  region  of  excitement  to  which 
ho  had  taken  us,  and  gave  us  several  fanciful  de- 
scriptions of  scenes  in  his  life  abroad.  Among 
them  was  a gay  picture  of  a horseback  ride  in  com- 
pany with  the  Queen  of  Spain,  then  a child. 

Speaking  of  his  long  absence  from  the  United 
States,  some  one  asked  if  he  was  not  at  times  home- 
sick. “Homesick!”  he  smilingly  repeated.  “My 
home  was  there.  I left  America  under  distressing 
circumstances,  and  all  the  first  of  my  visit  was 
most  unpleasant.  I had  no  desire  to  return,  for  I 
had  nothing  to  return  to.  I was  in  disgrace,  a 
bankrupt !”  said  Mr.  Irving,  in  a manner  which 
showed  that  that  period  must  have  been  one  of 
peculiar  trial,  the  memory  of  which  could  bring 
from  him  an  expression  of  such  bitter  suffering. 

With  no  taste  for  commercial  pursuits  he  had 
been  admitted  by  his  two  elder  brothers  as  a part- 
ner with  them  in  an  extensive  mercantile  concern 
which  was  engaged  in  business  both  in  New  York 
and  Liverpool.  The  sudden  close  of  the  war  of 
1812  caused  great  reverses  in  the  financial  world. 
Their  house  suffered  severely.  Washington  Irving 
left  New  York  for  Liverpool  early  in  the  spring  of 
1815.  “On  my  arrival,  "said  he,  “I  found  that  my 
oldest  brother’s  health  had  failed,  and  he  had  been 
for  some  time  at  a watering-place.  I suspected 
that  things  were  going  wrong,  and  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  every  thing  about  business  affairs  I came 
in  and  made  them  teach  me.  It  was  all  wrong ; 
I turned  away  first  one  and  then  another ; every 
thing  was  in  confusion.  As  I began  to  learn  the 
business  I saw  the  difficulties,  the  breakers  ahead. 
For  two  years  I struggled  against  it.  We  were 
deep  in  commerce ; with  the  change  in  the  war 
came  a fall  in  every  thing.” 

In  short  broken  sentences  Mr.  Irving  recapitu- 
lated the  acts  in  the  drama  so  tragic  to  him  ; the 
certainty  of  ruin ; the  struggle  to  keep  up  the  posi- 
tion of  the  house  and  to  meet  payments ; the  horror 
of  asking  to  have  a note  renewed ; ashamed  to  look 
any  body  in  the  face,  yet  struggling  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. “The  struggle  was  certainly  vain,” 
said  he,  “ yet  the  disgrace  must  be  kept  off  as  long 
as  possible.  There  it  was,  day  after  day ; work 
hard  all  day  and  then  to  bed  late,  a troubled  sleep, 
for  three  hours  perhaps,  and  then  wake  up ; thump, 
thump,  thump,  at  the  heart  comes  the  care.  No 
more  sleep  for  that  night ; then  up  and  off  to  the 
coffee-house  to  see  the  wind  dial ; wind  due  east, 
due  east,  day  after  day,  no  ship  can  come  in,  pay- 
ments .must  be  made,  and  nowhere  for  remittances 
to  come  from.  Then  comes  an  invitation  to  a 
great  dinner ; must  go  to  keep  up  appearances ; sit 
at  the  table  half  asleep ; no  life  for  any  thing ; 
stupid  myself  and  every  body  else  stupid ; stay 
there  three  mortal  hours ; then  to  bed  with  three 
hours  of  broken  sleep  again ; and  the  same  thing 
over,  day  after  day,  week  after  week.  Oh ! what 
a two  years ! Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  another 
such.  No  fortune  would  be  an  inducement.  How 
I grew  old !”  Then  suddenly  starting  up  he  ex- 
claimed, “ How  came  I to  talk  about  this?  Mis- 
erable subject ! I never  think  of  it ; I don’t  want 
to  think  about  it.” 

At  the  time  of  this  conversation  the  great  flnan- 
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cial  crisis  of  1857  was  drawing  near,  failures  were 
becoming  frequent,  and  business  men  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  the  panic  that  was  commencing.  In  con- 
nection with  some  remarks  made  in  reference  to 
these  facts  Mr.  Irving  emphatically  exclaimed, 
n ^yhen  a man  fails  you  needn’t  pity  him ; the  ag- 
onv  is  over.  The  time  for  pity  is  before.  There 
hc’is,  knowing  what  must  come— afraid  to  tell  his 

wife can’t  deny  his  children — don’t  know  how  to 

curtail.  Misery!  misery!  How  I pity  those 
men ! No  one  knows  what  beds  they  lie  on — no 
one  knows  what  hard  days  and  nights  there  are  in 
ricli  men’s  homes  in  that  city  of  New  York.” 

Mr.  Irving  never  held  the  mind  long  on  the  pa- 
thetic ; if  it  had  been  possible,  ho  would  have 
smoothed  every  sharp  corner  in  the  universe,  that 
nothing  might  suffer  from  contact  with  it.  He 
passed  -quickly  to  a lighter  tone  : “ They  can’t 
make  their  daughters’  hoops  smaller.”  Then, 
turning  to  the  ladies,  he  added,  in  parenthesis, 
“All  this  trouble  has  come  since  the  great  hoops 
came  in  fashion and  then  continued : “ And 
these  great  dinners ; they  can’t  cut  down  their 
dinners — they  must  all  be  Lord  Mayor’s  dinners. 
The  world  seems  to  think  that  a man’s  digestive 
powers  increase  with  his  wealth— one  must  eat 
gold  and  silver.  You  can’t  have  a good  old-fash- 
ioned, cosy  dinner,  nowadays,  of  a simple  joint  of 
meat,  and  get  through  in  respectable  time ; there 
must  be  a dozen  courses,  and  then  you  can’t  eat 
what  you  like,  but  must  take  a little  of  every 
thing ; and  then  the  flummery  comes  after  all  the 
rest,  and  you  must  take  candy  and  bonbons  home 
to  make  the  children  sick.  And  these  great,  long 
tables  ! — must  have  twenty  to  sit  down — why,  a 
modest  man  can’t  say  any  thing — once  get  stuck 
between  two  dull  people,  and  you  are  fixed  for 
three  mortal  hours  at  least.  Have  a round  table, 
and  every  body  can  talk  together,  and  all  enjoy 
it ; but  a table  half  a dozen  yards  long  is  too  bad 
— a modest  man  can’t  talk  — no  one  but  these 
bold,  noisy  fellows  can  say  any  thing — and  of 
course  the  dinners  are  stupid  affairs.” 

Reference  being  made  to  the  commencement  of 
his  literary  career,  he  alluded  in  a light,  passing 
way,  to  what  ho  had  written  previous  to  the 
“Sketch  Book,”  and  said:  “That  anxiety  and 
trouble  in  England,  disgusted  me  with  business 
and  drove  me  to  my  pen.  I had  just  started  in 
the  ‘ Sketch  Book,’  when  I received  a letter  from 
my  brother  William,  telling  me  he  had  obtained  a 
situation  for  me  as  clerk  in  the  Navy.  I declined 
the  offer  but  couldn’t  give  my  reasons.  My  broth- 
er was  disappointed  and  mortified;  I knew  he 
would  be,  and  that  so  distressed  me  that  for  two 
months  I couldn’t  write  a line.  I had  given  up 
all  for  the  muse,  and  the  muse  deserted  me ! When 
I wrote  again,  it  was  to  some  purpose.  I soon  had 
enough  to  commence  pifBRshing  in  numbers.  When 
the  first  number  was  out',  I sent  it  to  my  brother, 
telling  him  that  was  what  I had  been  doing,  and 
that  I felt  there  was  something  more  in  me  than 
had  yet  been  developed ; I had  determined  to  make 
the  effort,  and  if  I failed,  I was  willing  to  cut  wood, 
draw  water,  dig,  or  do  any  thing.” 

As  he  left,  he  told  the  ladies  they  must  not  for- 
get their  promise  to  take  a ride  with  him  through 
Sleepy  Hollow  in  “apple-blossom  time.”  Who 
could  forget  such  an  invitation  ? 

Apple-blossom  time  is  forever  past  at  Sunny- 
side.  The  golden  fruit  has  been  garnered.  We 
gather  a few  autumn  leaves  ere  they  are  faded  by 
time,  or  scattered  by  careless  winds. 
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Half  an  hour  later  I was  back  at  the  house 
and  was  informing  Miss  Halcombe  of  all  that 
had  happened. 

She  listened  to  me  from  beginning  to  end  with 
a steady,  silent  attention,  which,  in  a woman  of 
her  temperament  and  disposition,  was  the  stron- 
gest proof  that  could  be  offered  of  the  serious 
manner  in  which  my  narrative  affected  her. 

“My  mind  misgives  me,”  was  all  she  said 
when  I had  done.  “My  mind  misgives  me 
sadly  about  the  future.” 

“The  future  may  depend,”  I suggested,  “on 
the  use  we  make  of  the  present.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Anne  Catherick  may  speak  more 
readily  and  unreservedly  to  a woman  than  she 
has  spoken  to  me.  If  Miss  Fairlie — ” 

“ Not  to  be  thought  of  for  a moment,”  inter- 
posed Miss  Halcombe,  in  her  most  decided  man- 
ner. 

“Let  me  suggest,  then,”  I continued,  “that 
you  should  see  Anne  Catherick  yourself,  and  do 
all  you  can  to  win  her  confidence.  For  my  own 
part,  I shrink  from  the  idea  of  alarming  the 
poor  creature  a second  time,  as  I have  most  un- 
happily alarmed  her  already.  Do  you  see  any 
objection  to  accompanying  me  to  the'  farm-house 
to-morrow  ?” 

“None  whatever.  I will  go  any  where  and 
do  any  thing  to  serve  Laura’s  interests.  What 
did  von  say  the  place  was  called?” 

“ You  must  know  it  well,  ft  is  called  Todd’s 
Comer." 

“ Certainly.  Todd’s  Corner  is  one  of  Mr. 
Fairlie’s  farms.  Our  dairy-maid  here  is  the 
farmer’s  second  daughter.  She  goes  backward 
and  forward  constantly  between  this  house  and 
her  father’s  farm,  and  she  may  have  heard  or 
seen  something  which  it  may  be  useful  for  us  to 
know.  Shall  I ascertain  at  once  if  the  girl  is 
dewu  stairs  ?” 


She  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  the  servant  with 
his  message.  He  returned,  and  announced  that 
the  dairy-maid  was  then  at  the  farm.  She  had 
not  been  there  for  the  last  three  days,  and  the 
housekeeper  had  given  her  leave  to  go  home  for 
an  hour  or  two  that  evening. 

“I  can  speak  to  her  to-morrow,”  said  Miss 
Halcombe,  when  the  servant  had  left  the  room 
again.  “ In  the  mean  time,  let  me  thoroughly 
understand  the  object  to  be  gained  by  my  inter- 
view with  Anne  Catherick.  Is  there  no  doubt 
in  your  own  mind  that  the  person  who  confined 
her  in  the  Asylum  was  Sir  Pcrcival  Glydc?” 

“ There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  The 
only  mystery  that  remains  is  the  mystery  of  his 
motive.  Looking  to  the  great  difference  between 
his  station  in  life  and  hers,  which  seems  to  pre- 
clude all  idea  of  the  most  distant  relationship 
between  them,  it  is  of  the  last  importance — even 
assuming  that  she  really  required  to  be  placed 
under  restraint — to  know  why  he  should  have 
been  the  person  to  .assume  the  serious  responsi- 
bility of  shutting  her  up — ” 

“In  a private  Asylum,  I think  you  said?” 

“Yes,  in  a private  Asylum,  where  a sum  of 
money  which  no  poor  person  could  afford  to  give 
must  have  been  paid  for  her  maintenance  as  a 
patient.” 

“ I see  where  the  doubt  lies,  Mr.  Hartright ; 
and  I promise  you  that  it  shall  be  set  at  rest, 
whether  Anne  Catherick  assists  us  to-morrow  or 
not.  Sir  Percival  Glyde  shall  not  be  long  in 
this  house  without  satisfying  Mr.  Gilmore,  and 
satisfying  me.  My  sister’s  future  is  my  dearest 
care  in  life,  and  I have  influence  enough  over 
her  to  give  me  some  power,  where  her  marriage 
is  concerned,  in  the  disposal  of  it.” 

We  parted  for  the  night. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  an  obstacle, 
which  the  events  of  the  evening  before  had  put 
out  of  my  memory,  interposed  to  prevent  our 
proceeding  immediately  to  the  farm.  This  was 
my  last  day  at  Limmeridge  House ; and  it  was 
necessary,  as  soon  as  the  post  came  in,  to  follow 
Miss  Halcombe’s  advice,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Fair- 
lie’s  permission  to  shorten  my  engagement  by  a 
month,  in  consideration  of  an  unforeseen  neces- 
sity for  my  return  to  London. 

Fortunately  for  the  probability  of  this  excuse, 
so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned,  the  post 
brought  me  two  letters  from  London  friends  that 
morning.  I took  them  away  at  once  to  my  own 
room,  and  sent  the  servant  with  a message  to 
Mr.  Fairlie,  requesting  to  know  when  I could  see 
him  on  a matter  of  business. 

I awaited  the  man’s  return,  free  from  the 
slightest  feeling  of  anxiety  about  the  manner  in 
which  his  master  might  receive  my  application. 
With  Mr.  Fairlie’s  leave  or  without  it  I must 
go.  The  consciousness  of  having  now  taken  the 
first  step  on  the  dreary  journey  which  was  hence- 
forth to  separate  my  life  from  Miss  Fairlie’s 
seemed  to  have  blunted  my  sensibility  to  every 
consideration  connected  with  myself.  I had 
done  with  my  poor  man’s  touchy  pride ; I had 
done  with  all  my  little  artist  vanities.  No  inso- 
lence of  Mr.  Fairlie’s,  if  he  chose  to  he  insolent, 
could  wound  me  now. 

The  servant  returned  with  a message  for 
which  I was  not  unprepared.  Mr.  Fairlie  re- 
gretted that  the  state  of  his  health,  on  that  par- 
ticular morning,  was  such  as  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  his  having  the  pleasure  of  receiving  me. 
He  begged,  therefore,  that  I would  accept  his 
apologies,  and  kindly  communicate  what  I had 
to  say  in  the  form  of  a letter.  Similar  messages 
to  this  had  reached  me,  at  various  intervals,  dur- 
ing my  three  months’  residence  in  the  house. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  had  been  rejoiced  to  “possess”  me,  hut  had 
never  been  well  enough  to  see  me  for  a second 
time.  The  servant  took  every  fresh  batch  of 
drawings  that  I mounted  and  restored  back  to 
his  master  with  my  “ respects,”  and  returned 
empty-handed  with  Mr.  Fairlie’s  “kind  compli- 
ments,” “best  thanks,”  and  “sincere  regrets” 
that  the  state  of  his  health  still  obliged  him  to 
remain  a solitary  prisoner  in  his  own  room.  A 
more  satisfactory  arrangement  to  both  sides 
could  not  possibly  have  been  adopted.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  of  us,  under  the  circum- 
stances, felt  the  most  grateful  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  Fairlie’s  accommodating  nerves. 

I sat  down  at  once  to  write  the  letter,  express- 
ing myself  in  it  as  civilly,  as  clearly,  and  as 
briefly  as  possible.  Mr.  Fairlie  did  not  hurry 
his  reply.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
answer  was  placed  in  my  hands.  It  was  written 
with  beautiful  regularity  and  neatness  of  char- 
acter, in  violet-colored  ink,  on  note-paper  as 
smooth  as  ivory  and  almost  as  thick  as  card- 
board : and  it  addressed  me  in  these  terms : 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Fairlie’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Hartright. 
Mr.  Fairlie  is  more  surprised  and  disappointed 
than  lie  can  say  (in  the  present  state  of  his 
health)  by  Mr.  Ilartriglit’s  application.  Mr. 
Fairlie  is  not  a man  of  business,  but  he  has  con- 
sulted his  steward,  who  is,  and  that  person  con- 
firms Mr.  Fairlie’s  opinion  that  Mr.  Hartright’s 
request  to  be  allowed  to  break  his  engagement 
can  not  ho  justified  by  any  necessity  whatever, 
excepting  perhaps  a case  of  life  and  death.  If 
the  highly-apprcciative  feeling  toward  Art  and 
its  professors,  which  it  is  the  consolation  and 
happiness  of  Mr.  Fairlie’s  suffering  existence  to 
cultivate,  could  be  easily  shaken,  Mr.  Hartright’s 
present  proceeding  would  have  shaken  it.  It 
has  not  done  so — except  in  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Hartright  himself. 

“Having  stated  his  opinion — so  far,  that  is 
to  say,  as  acute  nervous  suffering  will  allow  him 
to  state  any  thing — Mr.  Fairlie  has  nothing  to 
add  but  the  expression  of  his  decision,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  highly  irregular  application  that  has 
been  made  to  him.  Perfect  repose  of  body  and 
mind  being  to  the  last  degree  important  in  his 
case,  Mr.  Fairlie  will  not  suffer  Mr.  Hartright 


to  disturb  that  repose  by  remaining  in  the  house 
under  circumstances  of  an  essentially  irritating 
nature  to  both  sides.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Fairlie 
waves  his  right  of  refusal,  purely  with  a view 
to  the  preservation  of  his  own  tranquillity — and 
informs  Mr.  Hartright  that  he  may  go.” 

I folded  the  letter  up,  and  put  it  away  with 
my  other  papers.  The  time  had  been  when  I 
should  have  resented  it  as  an  insult : I accepted 
it  now  as  a written  release  from  my  engage- 
ment. It  was  off  my  mind,  it  was  almost  out 
of  my  memory,  when  I went  down  stairs  to  the 
breakfast-room,  and  informed  Miss  Halcombe 
that  I was  ready  to  walk  with  her  to  the  farm. 

“Has  Mr.  Fairlie  given  you  a satisfactory 
answer  ?”  she  asked,  as  we  left  the  house. 

“He  has  allowed  me  to  go,  Miss  Halcombe.” 

She  looked  up  at  me  quickly ; and  then,  for 
the  first  time  since  I had  known  her,  took  my 
arm  of  her  own  accord.  No  words  could  have 
expressed  so  delicately  that  she  understood  how 
the  permission  to  leave  my  employment  had 
been  granted,  and  that  she  gave  me  her  sym- 
pathy, not  as  my  superior,  but  as  my  friend.  I 
had  not  felt  the  man’s  insolent  letter,  but  I felt 
deeply  the  woman’s  atoning  kindness. 

On  our  way  to  the  farm  we  arranged  that 
Miss  Halcombe  was  to  enter  the  house  alone, 
and  that  I was  to  wait  outside,  within  call. 
We  adopted  this  mode  of  proceeding  from  an 
apprehension  that  my  presence,  after  what  had 
happened  in  the  church-yard  the  evening  be- 
fore, might  have  the  effect  of  renewing  Anne 
Catherick’s  nervous  dread,  and  of  rendering  her 
additionally  distrustful  of  the  advances  of  a 
lady  who  was  a stranger  to  her.  Miss  Hal- 
combe left  me,  with  the  intention  of  speaking, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  farmer’s  wife  (of 
whose  friendly  readiness  to  help  her  in  any  way 
she  was  well  assured),  while  I waited  for  her  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  the  house. 

I had  fully  expected  to  be  left  alone  for  some 
time.  To  my  surprise,  however,  little  more  than 
five  minutes  had  elapsed  before  Miss  Halcombe 
returned. 

* ‘ Does  Anne  Catherick  refuse  to  see  you  ?”  I 
asked,  in  astonishment. 

“ Anno  Catherick  is  gone,”  replied  Miss  Hal- 
combe. 

“ Gone!” 

“ Gone,  with  Mrs.  Clements.  They  both  left 
the  farm  at  eight  o’clock  this  morning.” 

I could  say  nothing — I could  only  feel  that 
our  last  chance  of  discovery  had  gone  with 
them. 

“ All  that  Mrs.  Todd  knows  about  her  guests 
I know,”  Miss  Halcombe  went  on;  “and  it 
leaves  me,  as  it  leaves  her,  in  the  dark.  They 
both  came  back  safe,  last  night,  after  they  left 
you,  and  they  passed  the  first  part  of  the  even- 
ing with  Mr.  Todd’s  family,  as  usual.  Just  be- 
fore supper- time,  however,  Anne  Catherick 
startled  them  all  by  being  suddenly  seized  with 
faintness.  She  had  had  a similar  attack,  of  a 
less  alarming  kind,  on  the  day  she  arrived  at 
the  farm ; and  Mrs.  Todd  had  connected  it,  on 
that  occasion,  with  something  she  was  reading 
at  the  time  in  our  local  newspaper,  which  lay  on 
the  farm  table,  and  which  she  had  taken  up  only 
a minute  or  two  before.” 

“ Does  Mrs.  Todd  know  what  particular  pas- 
sage in  the  newspaper  affected  her  in  that 
way  ?”  I inquired. 

“No,”  replied  Miss  Halcombe.  “She  had 
looked  it  over,  and  had  seen  nothing  in  it  to 
agitate  any  one.  I asked  leave,  however,  to 
look  it  over  in  my  turn ; and  at  the  very  first 
page  I opened  I found  that  the  editor  had  en- 
riched his  small  stock  of  news  by  drawing  upon 
our  family  affairs,  and  had  published  my  sister’s 
marriage  engagement,  among  his  other  an- 
nouncements, copied  from  the  London  papers, 
of  Marriages  in  High  Life.  I concluded  at 
once  that  this  was  the  paragraph  which  had  so 
strangely  affected  Anne  Catherick;  and  I 
thought  I saw  in  it,  also,  the  origin  of  the  let- 
ter which  she  sent  to  our  house  the  next  day.” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  in  either  case.  But 
what  did  you  hear  about  her  second  attack  of 
faintness  yesterday  evening?” 

“Nothing.  The  cause  of  it  is  a complete 
mystery.  There  was  no  stranger  in  the  room. 
The  only  visitor  was  onr  dairy-maid,  who,  as  I 
told  you,  is  one  of  Mr.  Todd’s  daughters ; and 
the  only  conversation  was  the  usual  gossip 
about  local  affairs.  They  heard  her  cry  out, 
and  saw  her  turn  deadly  pale,  without  the 
slightest  apparent  reason.  Mrs.  Todd  and  Mrs. 
Clements  took  her  up  stairs ; and  Mrs.  Clements 
remained  with  her.  They  were  heard  talking 
together  until  long  after  the  usual  bedtime ; 
and,  early  this  morning,  Mrs.  Clements  took 
Mrs.  Todd  aside,  and  amazed  her  beyond  all 
power  of  expression  by  saying  that  they,  must 
go.  The  only  explanation  Mrs.  Todd  could  ex- 
tract from  her  guest  was,  that  something  had 
happened,  which  was  not  the  fault  of  any  one 
at  the  farm-house,  but  which  was  serious  enough 
to  make  Anne  Catherick  resolve  to  leave  Lim- 
meridge immediately.  It  was  quite  useless  to 
press  Mrs.  Clements  to  he  more  explicit.  She 
only  shook  her  head,  and  said  that,  for  Anne’s 
sake,  she  must  beg  and  pray  that  no  one  would 
question  her.  All  she  could  repeat,  with  every 
appearance  of  being  seriously  agitated  herself, 
was  that  Anne  must  go,  that  she  must  go  with 
her.  and  that  the  destination  to  which  they 
might  both  betake  themselves  must  he  kept  a 
secret  from  every  body.  I spare  you  the  recit- 
al of  Mrs.  Todd’s  hospitable  remonstrances  and 
refusals.  It  ended  in  her  driving  them  both  to 
the  nearest  station,  more  than  three  hours  since. 
She  tried  hard,  on  the  way,  to  get  them  to 
speak  more  plainly ; hut  without  success.  And 
she  set  them  down  outside  the  station-door, 
so  hurt  and  offended  by  the  unceremonious  ab- 
ruptness of  their  departure  and  their  unfriendly 
reluctance  to  place  the  least  confidence  in  her, 


that  she  drove  away  in  anger,  without  so  much 
as  stopping  to  bid  them  good-by.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  has  taken  place.  Search  your  own 
memory,  Mr.  Hartright,  and  tell  me  if  any  thing 
happened  in  the  burial-ground  yesterday  evening 
wliiqh  can  at  all  account  for  the  extraordinary 
departure  of  those  two  women  this  morning.” 

“I  should  like  to  account  first,  Miss  Hal- 
combe, for  the  sudden  change  in  Anne  Cathe- 
rick which  alarmed  them  at  the  farm-house, 
hours  after  she  and  I had  parted,  and  when 
time  enough  had  elapsed  to  quiet  any  violent 
agitation  that  I might  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  cause.  Did  you  inquire  particularly 
about  the  gossip  which  was  going  on  in  the 
room  when  she  turned  faint  ?” 

“Yes.  But  Mrs.  Todd’s  household  affairs 
seem  to  have  divided  her  attention  that  even- 
ing with  the  talk  in  the  farm-house  parlor. 
She  could  only  tell  me  that  it  was  ‘just  the 
news’ — meaning,  I suppose,  that  they  all  talked 
as  usual  about  each  other.” 

“The  dairy-maid’s  memory  may  be  better 
than  her  mother’s,”  I said.  “ It  may  be  as  well 
for  you  to  speak  to  the  girl,  Miss  Halcombe,  as 
soon  as  we  get  back.” 

My  suggestion  was  acted  on  the  moment  wc 
returned  to  the  house.  Miss  Halcombe  led  mo 
round  to  the  servants’  offices,  and  we  found  the 
girl  in  the  dairy,  with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  to 
her  shoulders,  cleaning  a large  milk-pan,  and 
singing  blithely  over  her  work. 

“I  have  brought  this  gentleman  to  see  your 
dairy,  Hannah,”  said  Miss  Halcombe.  “It  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  house,  and  it  always 
does  you  credit.” 

The  girl  blushed  and  courtesied,  and  said, 
shyly,  that  she  hoped  she  always  did  her  best  to 
keep  things  neat  and  clean. 

“We  have  just  come  from  your  father’s,” 
Miss  Halcombe  continued.  “ You  were  there 
yesterday  evening,  I hear ; and  you  found  visit- 
ors at  the  house  ?” 

“ Yes,  miss.” 

“ One  of  them  was  taken  faint  and  ill,  I am 
told?  I suppose  nothing  was  said  or  done  to 
frighten  her?  You  were  not  talking  of  any 
thing  very  terrible,  were  you  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  miss !”  said  the  girl,  laughing,  “ We 
were  only  talking  of  the  news.” 

“Your  sisters  told  you  the  news  at  Todd’s 
Corner,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Yes,  miss.” 

“ And  you  told  them  the  news  at  Limmeridge 
House  ?” 

“ Yes,  miss.  And  I’m  quite  sure  nothing  was 
said  to  frighten  the  poor  thing,  fori  was  talking 
when  she  was  taken  ill.  It  gave  me  quite  a 
turn,  miss,  to  see  it,  never  having  been  taken 
faint  myself.” 

Before  any  more  questions  could  be  put  to  her, 
she  was  called  away  to  receive  a basket  of  eggs 
at  the  dairy  door.  As  she  left  us,  I whispered 
to  Miss  Halcombe, 

“ Ask  her  if  she  happened  to  mention,  last 
night,  that  visitors  were  expected  at  Limmeridge 
House.” 

Miss  Halcombe  showed  me,  by  a look,  that 
she  understood,  and  put  the  question  as  soon  as 
the  dairy-maid  returned  to  us. 

“Oh  yes,  miss;  I mentioned  that,”  said  the 
girl,  simply.  “The  company  coming,  and  the 
accident  to  the  brindled  cow,  was  all  the  news  I 
had  to  take  to  the  farm.” 

“Did  you  mention  names?  Did  you  tell 
them  that  Sir  Percival  Glyde  was  expected  on 
Monday  ?” 

“Yes,  miss — I told  them  Sir  Percival  Glyde 
was  coming.  I hope  there  was  no  harm  in  it ; 
I hope  I didn’t  do  wrong.” 

“Oh  no,  no  harm.  Come,  Mr.  Hartright; 
Hannah  will  begin  to  think  us  in  the  way  if  we 
interrupt  her  any  longer  over  her  work." 

We  stopped  and  looked  at  one  another  the 
moment  we  were  alone  again. 

“ Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  now,  Miss 
Halcombe  ?” 

“ Sir  Percival  Glyde  shall  remove  that  doubt, 
Mr.  Hartright — or,  Laura  Fairlie  shall  never  be 
his  wife.” 

XIV. 

As  we  walked  round  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
a fly  from  the  railway  approached  us  along  the 
drive.  Miss  Halcombe  waited  on  the  door-steps 
until  the  fly  drew  up;  and  then  advanced  to 
shake  hands  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  got  out 
briskly  the  moment  the  steps  were  let  down.  Mr. 
Gilmore  had  arrived. 

I looked  at  him,  when  we  were  introduced 
to  each  other,  with  an  interest  and  a curiosity 
which  I could  hardly  conceal.  This  old  man 
was  to  remain  at  Limmeridge  House  after  I had 
left  it ; he  was  to  hear  Sir  Percival  Glyde’s  ex- 
planation, and  was  to  give  Miss  Halcombe  the 
assistance  of  his  experience  in  forming  her 
judgment ; he  was  to  wait  until  the  question  of 
the  marriage  was  set  at  rest ; and  his  hand,  if 
that  question  were  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
was  to  draw  the  settlement  which  bound  Miss 
Fairlie  irrevocably  to  her  engagement.  Even 
then,  when  I knew  nothing  by  comparison  with 
what  I know  now,  I looked  at  the  family  lawyer 
with  an  interest  which  I had  never  felt  before 
in  the  presence  of  any  man  breathing  who  was 
a total  stranger  to  me. 

In  external  appearance  Mr.  Gilmore  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  conventional  idea  of  an 
old  lawyer.  His  complexion  was  florid ; his 
white  hair  was  worn  rather  long  and  kept  care- 
fully brushed ; his  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trowsers,  fitted  him  with  perfect  neatness  ; liis 
white  cravat  was  carefully  tied  ; and  his  laven- 
der-colored kid  gloves  might  have  adorned  the 
hands  of  a fashionable  clergyman  without  fear 
and  without  reproach.  His  manners  were  pleas- 
antly marked  by  the  formal  grace  and  refine- 
ment of  the  old  school  of  politeness,  quickened 
by  the  invigorating  sliaipness  and  readiness 
of  a man  whose  business  in  life  ebliges  him  al- 
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ways  to  keep  his  faculties  in  good  working  or- 
der. A sanguine  constitution  and  fair  pros- 
pects to  begin  with  ; a long  subsequent  career 
of  creditable  nnd  comfortable  prosperity ; a 
cheerful,  diligent,  widely-respected  old  age — 
such  were  the  general  impressions  I derived 
from  my  introduction  to  Mr.  Gilmore ; and  it  is 
but  fair  to  him  to  add,  that  the  knowledge  I 
gained  by  later  and  better  experience  only  tended 
to  confirm  them. 

I left  the  old  gentleman  and  Miss  Halcombe 
to  enter  the  house  together,  and  to  talk  of  fam- 
ily matters  undisturbed  by  the  restraint  of  a 
stranger’s  presence.  They  crossed  the  hall  on 
their  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and  I descended 
the  steps  again,  to  wander  about  the  garden 
alone. 

My  hours  were  numbered  at  Limmeridge 
House  ; my  departure  the  next  morning  was  ir- 
revocably settled ; my  share  in  the  investiga- 
tion which  the  anonymous  letter  had  rendered 
necessary  was  at  an  end.  No  harm  could  be 
done  to  any  one  but  myself,  if  I let  my  heart 
loose  again”  for  the  little  time  that  was  left  me, 
from  tlie  cold  cruelty  of  restraint  which  neces- 
sity had  forced  me  to  inflict  upon  it,  and  took 
my  farewell  of  the  scenes  which  were  associated 
with  the  brief  dream-time  of  my  happiness  and 
my  love. 

I turned  instinctively  to  the  walk  beneath  my 
study-window,  where  I had  seen  her  the  even- 
ing before  with  her  little  dog,  and  followed  the 
path  which  her  dear  feet  had  trodden  so  often, 
till  I came  to  the  wicket-gate  that  led  into  her 
rose  garden.  The  winter  bareness  spread  drear- 
ily over  it  now.  The  flowers  that  she  had 
taught  me  to  distinguish  by  their  names,  the 
flowers  that  I had  taught  her  to  paint  from, 
were  gone ; and  the  tiny  white  paths  that  led 
between  the  beds  were  damp  and  green  already. 
I went  on  to  the  avenue  of  trees,  where  we  had 
breathed  together  the  warm  fragrance  of  August 
evenings ; where  we  had  admired  together  the 
myriad  combinations  of  shade  and  sunlight  that 
dappled  the  ground  at  our  feet.  The  leaves 
fell  about  me  from  the  groaning  branches,  and 
the  earthy  decay  in  the  atmosphere  chilled  me 
to  the  bones.  A little  farther  on,  and  I was 
out  of  the  grounds  and  following  the  lane  that 
wound  gently  upward  to  the  nearest  hills.  The 
old  felled  tree  by  the  wayside,  on  which  we  had 
sat  to  rest,  was  sodden  with  rain  ; and  the  tuft 
of  ferns  and  grasses  which  I had  drawn  for  her, 
nestling  under  the  rough  stone-wall  in  front  of 
us,  had  turned  to  a pool  of  water  stagnating 
round  an  islet  of  draggled  weeds.  I gained 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  looked  at  the  view 
which  we  had  so  often  admired  in  the  hap- 
pier time.  It  was  cold  and  barren — it  was  no 
longer  the  view  that  I remembered.  The  sun- 
shine of  her  presence  was  far  from  me ; the 
charm  of  her  voice  no  longer  murmured  in  my 
ear.  She  had  talked  to  me,  on  the  spot  from 
which  I now  look  down,  of  her  father,  who  was 
her  last  surviving  parent ; had  told  me  how 
fond  of  each  other  they  had  been,  nnd  how  sad- 
ly she  missed  him  still,  when  she  entered  cer- 
tain rooms  in  the  house,  and  when  she  took 
up  forgotten  occupations  and  amusements  with 
which  he  had  been  associated.  Was  the  view 
that  I had  seen,  while  listening  to  those  words, 
the  view  that  I saw  now,  standing  on  the  hill- 
top by  myself?  I turned  nnd  left  it;  I wound 
my  way  back  again,  over  the  moor  and  round 
the  sand-hills,  down  to  the  beach.  There  was 
the  white  rage  of  the  surf,  and  the  multitudin- 
ous glory  of  the  leaping  waves ; but  where  was 
the  place  on  which  she  had  once  drawn  idle 
figures  with  her  parasol  in  the  sand — the  place 
where  we  had  sat  together,  while  she  talked  to 
me  about  myself  and  my  home,  while  she  ask- 
ed me  a woman’s  minutely  observant  questions 
about  my  mother  and  my  sister,  and  innocently 
wondered  whether  I should  ever  leave  my  lone- 
ly chambers  and  have  a wife  and  a house  of  my 
own?  Wind  and  wave  had  long  since  smooth- 
ed out  the  trace  of  her  which  she  had  left  in 
those  marks  on  the  sand.  I looked  over  the 
wide  monotony  of  the  sea-side  prospect,  and 
the  place  in  which  we  two  had  idled  away  the 
sunny  hours  was  as  lost  to  mo  as  if  I had  never 
known  it— as  strange  to  me  as  if  I stood  already 
on  a foreign  shore. 
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The  empty  silence  of  the  beach  struck  cold 
to  my  heart.  I returned  to  the  house  nnd  the 
garden,  where  traces  were  left  to  speak  of  her 
at  every  turn. 

On  the  west  terrace  walk  I met  Mr.  Gilmore. 
He  was  evidently  in  search  of  me,  for  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  when  we  caught  sight  of  each  oth- 
er. The  state  of  my  spirits  little  fitted  me  for 
the  society  of  a stranger.  But  the  meeting  was 
inevitable,  and  I resigned  myself  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

“Yon  are  the  very  person  I wanted  to  see,” 
said  the  old  gentleman.  “ I had  two  words  to 
say  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection I will  avail  myself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. To  put  it  plainly,  Miss  Halcombe  and 
I have  been  talking  over  family  affairs — affairs 
which  are  the  cause  of  my  being  here — and,  in 
the  course  of  our  conversation,  she  was  natural- 
ly led  to  tell  me  of  this  unpleasant  matter  con- 
nected with  the  anonymous  letter,  and  of  the 
share  which  you  have  most  creditably  and  prop- 
erly taken  in  the  proceedings  so  far.  That 
share,  I quite  understand,  gives  you  an  interest 
which  you  might  not  otherwise  have  felt  in 
knowing  that  the  future  management  of  the 
investigation,  which  you  have  begun,  will  be 
placed  in  safe  hands.  My  dear  Sir,  make  your- 
self quite  easy  on  that  point — it  will  be  placed 
in  my  hands.” 

“ You  are,  in  every  way,  Mr.  Gilmore,  much 
fitter  to  advise  and  to  act  in  the  matter  than  I 
am.  Is  it  an  indiscretion,  on  my  part,  to  ask 
if  you  have  decided  yet  on  a course  of  proceed- 
ing?” 

“ So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  decide,  Mr.  Hart- 
right,  I have  decided.  I mean  to  send  a copy 
of  the  letter,  accompanied  by  a statement  of  the 
circumstances,  to  Sir  Percival  Glyde’s  solicitor 
in  London,  with  whom  I have  some  acquaint- 
ance. The  letter  itself  I shall  keep  here,  to 
show  to  Sir  Percival  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 
The  tracing  of  the  two  women  I have  already 
provided  for,  by  sending  one  of  Mr.  Fairlic’s 
servants — a confidential  person — to  the  station 
to  make  inquiries : the  man  has  his  money  and 
his  directions,  and  he  will  follow  the  women  in 
the  event  of  his  finding  any  clew.  This  is  all 
that  can  be  done  until  Sir  Percival  comes  on 
Monday.  I have  no  doubt  myself  that  every 
explanation  which  can  be  expected  from  a gen- 
tleman and  a man  of  honor  he  will  readily 
give.  Sir  Percival  stands  very  high,  Sir — an 
eminent  position,  a reputation  above  suspicion 
— I feel  quite  easy  about  results ; quite  easy,  I 
am  rejoiced  to  assure  you.  Things  of  this  sort 
happen  constantly  in  my  experience.  Anony- 
mous letters — unfortunate  woman — sad  state  of 
society.  I don’t  deny  that  there  arc  peculiar 
complications  in  this  case ; but  the  case  itself 
is,  most  unhappily,  common — common.” 

“I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Gilmore,  I have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  you  in  the  view  I take  of 
the  case.” 

“Just  so,  my  dear  Sir— just  so.  I am  an  old 
man,  and  I take  the  practical  view.  You  are 
a young  man,  and  you  take  the  romantic  view. 
Let  us  not  dispute  about  our  views.  I live, 
professionally,  in  an  atmosphere  of  disputation, 
Mr.  Hartright ; and  I am  only  too  glad  to  es- 
cape from  it,  as  I am  escaping  here.  We  will 
wait  for  events— yes,  yes,  yes ; we  will  wait  for 
events.  Charming  place,  this.  Good  shoot- 
ing ? Probably  not — none  of  Mr.  Fairlie’s  land 
is  preserved,  I think.  Charming  place,  though ; 
and  delightful  people.  You  draw  and  paint,  I 
hear,  Mr.  Hartright?  Enviable  accomplish- 
ment. What  style  ?” 

We  dropped  into  general  conversation — or, 
rather,  Mr.  Gilmore  talked,  nnd  I listened. 
My  attention  was  far  from  him,  and  from  the 
topics  on  which  he  discoursed  so  fluently.  The 
solitary  walk  of  the  last  two  hours  had  wrought 
its  effect  on  me — it  had  set  the  idea  in  my  mind 
of  hastening  my  departure  from  Limmeridge 
House.  Why  should  I prolong  the  hard  trial 
of  saying  farewell  by  one  unnecessary  minute  ? 
What  further  service  was  required  of  me  by  any 
one  ? There  was  no  useful  purpose  to  bo  served 
by  my  stay  in  Cumberland ; there  was  no  re- 
striction of  time  in  the  permission  to  leave 
which  my  employer  had  granted  to  me.  Why 
not  end  it,  there  and  then  ? 

I determined  to  end  it.  There  were  some 
hours  of  daylight  still  left — there  was  no  reason 
why  my  journey  back  to  London  should  not  be- 
gin on  that  afternoon.  I made  the  first  civil 
excuse  that  occurred  to  me  for  leaving  Mr.  Gil- 
more ; and  returned  at  once  to  the  house. 

On  my  way  up  to  my  own  room  I met  Miss 
Halcombe  on  the  stairs.  She  saw,  by  the  hur- 
ry of  my  movements  nnd  the  change  in  my 
manner,  that  I had  some  new  purpose  in  view, 
and  asked  what  had  happened. 

I told  her  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
think  of  hastening  my  departure,  exactly  as  I 
have  told  them  here. 

“No,  no,”  she  said,  earnestly  and  kindly, 
“ leave  us  like  a friend ; break  bread  with  us 
once  more.  Stay  here  and  dine  ; stay  here  and 
help  us  to  spend  our  last  evening  with  you  as 
happily,  as  like  our  first  evenings,  as  we  can. 
It  is  mv  invitation  ; Mrs.  Vesey’s  invitation — ” 
she  hesitated  a little,  and  then  added,  “ Laura’s 
invitation  as  well.” 

I promised  to  remain.  God  knows  I had  no 
wish  to  leave  even  the  shadow  of  a sorrowful 
impression  with  any  one  of  them. 

My  own  room  was  the  best  place  for  me  till 
the  dinner  hell  rang.  I waited  there  till  it  was 
time  to  go  down  stairs. 

I had  not  spoken  to  Miss  Fairlie — I had  not 
even  seen  her — all  that  day.  The  first  meeting 
with  her,  when  I entered  the  drawing-room, 
was  a hard  trial  to  her  self-control  and  to  mine. 
She,  too,  had  done  her  best  to  make  onr  last 
evening  renew  the  golden  by-gone  time— the 
time  that  could  never  come  again.  She  had 
put  on  the  dross  which  I med  fo  admire  more 


than  any  other  that  she  possessed — a dark-blue 
silk,  trimmed  quaintly  and  prettily  with  old- 
fashioned  lace ; she  came  forward  to  meet  me 
with  her  former  readiness ; she  gave  me  her 
hand  with  the  frank,  innocent  good-will  of  hap- 
pier days.  The  cold  fingers  that  trembled 
round  mine ; the  pale  cheeks  with  a bright  red 
spot  burning  in  the  midst  of  them;  the  faint 
smile  that  struggled  to  live  on  her  lips  and  died 
away  from  them  while  I looked  at  it,  told  me 
at  what  sacrifice  of  herself  her  outward  compo- 
sure was  maintained.  My  heart  could  take  her 
no  closer  to  me,  or  I should  have  loved  her  then 
as  I had  never  loved  her  yet. 

Mr.  Gilmore  was  a great  assistance  to  us. 
He  was  in  high  good-humor,  and  he  led  the 
conversation  with  unflagging  spirit.  Miss  Hal- 
combe seconded  him  resolutely ; and  I did  all  I 
could  to  follow  her  example.  The  kind  blue 
eyes  whose  slightest  changes  of  expression  I 
had  learned  to  interpret  so  well,  looked  at  me 
appealingly  when  wc  first  sat  down  to  table. 
Help  my  sister — the  sweet  anxious  face  seemed 
to  say — help  my  sister,  and  you  will  help  me. 

We  got  through  the  dinner,  to  all  outward 
appearance  at  least,  happily  enough.  When 
the  ladies  had  risen  from  table,  and  when  Mr. 
Gilmore  and  I were  left  alone  in  the  dining- 
room, a new  interest  presented  itself  to  occupy 
our  attention,  and  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  quieting  myself  by  a few  minutes  of  need- 
ful and  welcome  silence.  The  servant  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  trace  Anne  Catherick 
and  Mrs.  Clements  returned  with  his  report, 
and  was  shown  into  the  dining-room  imme- 
diately. 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Gilmore,  “ what  have  you 
found  out  ?” 

“ I have  found  out,  Sir,"  answered  the  man, 
“ that  both  the  women  took  tickets;  at  our  sta- 
tion here,  for  Carlisle.” 

“You  went  to  Carlisle,  of  course,  when  you 
heard  that  ?” 

“I  did,  Sir;  but  I am  sorry  to  say  I could 
find  no  farther  trace  of  them.” 

“ You  inquired  at  the  railway  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ And  at  the  different  iuns  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ And  you  left  the  statement  I wrote  for  you 
at  the  police-station  ?” 

“ I did,  Sir.” 

“ Well,  my  friend,  you  have  done  all  you 
could,  and  I have  done  all  I could ; and  there 
the  matter  must  rest  till  further  notice.  We 
have  played  our  trump  cards,  Mr.  Hartright,” 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  when  the  servant 
had  withdrawn.  “ For  the  present,  at  least,  the 
women  have  outmanoeuvred  us;  and  our  only 
resource  now  is  to  wait  till  Sir  Percival  Glyde 
comes  here  on  Monday  next.  Won’t  you  fill 
your  glass  again  ? Good  bottle  of  port,  that — 
sound,  substantial  old  wine.  I have  got  better 
in  my  own  cellar,  though.” 

We  returned  to  the  drawing-room — the  room 
in  which  the  happiest  evenings  of  my  life  had 
been  passed;  the  room< which,  after  this  last 
night,  I was  never  to  see*  again.  Its  aspect  was 
altered  since  the  days  had  shortened  and  the 
weather  had  grown  cold.  The  glass  doors  on 
the  terrace  side  were  closed,  and  hidden  by  thick 
curtains.  Instead  of  the  soft  twilight  obscurity, 
in  which  we  used  to  sit,  the  bright  radiant  glow 
of  lamplight  now  dazzled  my  eyes.  All  was 
changed— indoors  and  out,  all  was  changed. 

Miss  Halcombe  and  Mr.  Gilmore  sat  down 
together  at  the  card-table ; Mrs.  Yesey  took  her 
customary  chair.  There  was  no  restraint  on 
the  disposal  of  their  evening ; and  I felt  the  re- 
straint on  the  disposal  of  mine  all  the  more 
painfully  from  observing  it.  I saw  Miss  Fairlie 
lingering  near  the  music-stand.  The  time  had 
been  when  I might  have  joined  her  there.  I 
waited  irresolutely — I knew  neither  where  to  go 


nor  what  to  do  next.  She  cast  one  quick  glance 
at  me,  took  a piece  of  music  suddenly  from 
the  stand,  and  came  toward  me  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. 

“Shall  I play  some  of  those  little  melodies 
of  Mozart’s  which  you  used  to  like  so  much  ?” 
she  asked,  opening  the  music  nervously,  and 
looking  down  at  it  while  she  spoke. 

Before  I could  thank  her  she  hastened  to  the 
piano.  The  chair  near  it,  which  I had  always 
been  accustomed  to  occupy,  stood  empty.  She 
struck  a few  chords — then  glanced  round  at  mo 
— then  looked  back  again  at  her  music. 

“Won’t  you  take  your  old  place?”  she  said, 
speaking  very  abruptly,  and  in  very  low  tones. 

“ I may  take  it  on  the  last  night,”  I answered. 

She  did  not  reply:  she  kept  her  attention 
riveted  on  the  music — music  which  she  knew 
by  memory,  which  she  had  played  over  nnd 
over  again,  in  former  times,  without  the  book. 
I only  knew  that  she  had  heard  me,  I only  knew 
that  she  was  aware  of  my  being  close  to  her,  by 
seeing  the  red  spot  on  the  cheek  that  was  near- 
est to  me,  fade  out,  and  the  face  grow  pale  all 
over. 

“ I am  very  sorry  you  are  going,”  she  said, 
her  voice  almost  sinking  to  a whisper ; her  eyes 
looking  more  and  more  intently  at  the  music ; 
her  fingers  flying  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  with 
a strange  feverish  energy  which  I had  never  no- 
ticed in  her  before. 

“I  shall  remember  those  kind  words,  Miss 
Fairlie,  long  after  to-morrow  has  come  and 
gone.” 

The  paleness  grew  whiter  on  her  face,  and 
she  turned  it  farther  away  from  me. 

“Don’t  speak  of  to-morrow,”  she  said.  “Let 
the  music  speak  to  us  of  to-night  in  a happier 
language  than  ours.” 

Her  lips  trembled — a faint  sigh  fluttered  from 
them,  which  she  tried  vainly  to  suppress.  Her 
fingers  wavered  on  the  piano  ; she  struck  a false 
note ; confused  herself  in  trying  to  set  it  right ; 
and  dropped  her  hands  angrily  on  her  lap.  Miss 
Halcombe  and  Mr.  Gilmore  looked  up  in  as- 
tonishment from  the  card-table  at  which  they 
were  playing.  Even  Mrs.  Vesej%  dozing  in  lier 
chair,  woke  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  the 
music,  and  inquired  what  had  happened. 

“You  play  at  whist,  Mr.  Hartright?”  asked 
Miss  Halcombe,  with  her  eyes  directed  signifi- 
cantly at  the  place  I occupied. 

I knew  what  she  meant ; I knew  she  was 
right ; and  I rose  at  once  to  go  to  the  card-table. 
As  I left  the  piano  Miss  Fairlie  turned  a page 
of  the  music,  and  touched  the  keys  again  with 
a surer  hand. 

“I  will  play  it,"  she;  said,  striking  the  notes 
almost  passionately.  “I  will  play  it  on  the  last 
night.” 

“Come,  Mrs.  Vesey,”  said  Miss  Halcombe; 
“Mr.  Gilmore  and  I are  tired  of  ecarte — come 
and  be  Mr.  Hartright’s  partner  at  whist.” 

The  old  lawyer  smiled  satirically.  His  had 
been  the  winning  hand ; and  he  had  just  turned 
up  a king.  He  evidently  attributed  Miss  Hal- 
combe’s  abrupt  change  in  the  card-table  arrange- 
ments to  a lady’s  inability  to  play  the  losing 
game. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  without  a word 
or  a look  from  her.  She  kept  her  place  at  the 
piano ; and  I kept  mine  at  the  card-table.  She 
played  unintermittingly — played  as  if  the  music 
was  her  only  refuge  from  herself.  Sometimes 
her  fingers  touched  the  notes  with  a lingering 
fondness,  a soft,  plaintive,  dying  tenderness, 
unutterably  beautiful  and  mournful  to  hear — 
sometimes  they  faltered  and  failed  her,  or  hur- 
ried over  the  instrument  mechanically,  as  if 
their  task  was  a burden  to  them.  But  still, 
change  and  waver  as  they  might  in  the  expres- 
sion they  imparted  to  the  music,  their  resolution 
to  play  never  faltered.  She  only  rose  from  the 
piano  when  we  all  rose  to  say  good-night. 
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Mrs.  Yesey  was  the  nearest  to  the  door,  and 
the  first  to  shake  hands  with  me. 

“I  shall  not  see  you  again,  Mr.  Hartright,” 
said  the  old  lady.  “I  am  truly  sorry  you  are 
going  away.  You  have  been  very  kind  and  at- 
tentive ; and  an  old  woman,  like  me,  feels  kind- 
ness and  attention.  I wish  you  happy,  Sir— I 
wish  you  a kind  good-by.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  came  next. 

“I  hope  we  shall  have  a future  opportunity 
of  bettering  our  acquaintance,  Mr.  Hartright. 
Yon  quite  understand  about  that  little  matter  of 
business  being  safe  In  my  hands?  Yes,  yes,  of 
course.  Bless  me,  how  cold  it  is ! Don’t  let 
mo  keep  you  at  the  door.  Bon  voyage,  my  dear 
Sir— bon  voyage,  as  the  French  say.” 

Miss  Halcombe  followed. 

“Half  past  seven  to-morrow  morning,”  she 
said;  then  added,  in  a whisper;  “I  have  heard 
and  seen  more  than  you  think.  Your  conduct 
to-night  has  made  me  your  friend  for  life.” 

Miss  Fairlie  came  last.  I could  not  trust  my- 
self to  look  at  her  when  I took  her  hand,  and 
when  I thought  of  the  next  morning. 

“My  departure  must  be  a very  early  one,” 
I said.  “I  shall  be  gone,  Miss  Fairlie,  before 
you — ” 

“No,  no,”  she  interposed,  hastily;  “not  be- 
fore I am  out  of  my  room.  I shall  be  down  to 
breakfast  with  Marian.  I am  not  so  ungrateful, 
not  so  forgetful  of  the  past  three  months — ” 

Her  voice  failed  her;  her  hand  closed  gently 
round  mine — then  dropped  it  suddenly.  Before 
I could  say  “Good-night”  she  was  gone. 

The  end  comes  fast  to  meet  me — comes  in- 
evitably, as  the  light  of  the  last  morning  came 
at  Limmeridge  House. 

It  was  barely  half 
past  seven  when  I went 
down  stairs,  but  I found 
them  both  at  the  break- 
fast-table  waiting  for 
me.  In  the  chill  air, 
in  the  dim  light,  in  the 
gloomy  morning  silence 
of  the  house,  wo  three 
sat  down  together,  and 
tried  to  eat,  tried  to 
talk.  The  struggle  to 
preserve  appearances 
was  hopeless  and  use- 
less, and  I rose  to  end 
it. 

As  I held  out  my 
hand,  as  Miss  Hal- 
combe, who  was  near- 
est to  me,  took  it,  Miss 
Fairlie  turned  away 
suddenly  and  hurried 
from  the  room. 

“Better  so,”  said 
Miss  Halcombe,  when 
the  door  had  closed — 

‘ ‘ better  so,  for  you  and 
for  her.” 

I waited  a moment 
before  I could  speak — 
it  was  hard  to  lose  her, 
without  a parting  word 
or  a parting  look.  I 
controlled  myself ; I 
tried  to  take  leave  of 
Miss  Halcombe  in  fit- 
ting terms  ; but  all  the 
farewell  words  I would 
fain  have  spoken  dwin- 
dled to  one  sentence. 

“ Have  I deserved 
that  you  should  write 
to  me  ?”  was  all  I could 
say. 

“ You  have  nobly  de- 
served every  thing  that 
I can  do  for  you,  as 
long  as  we  both  live. 

Whatever  the  end  is, 
you  shall  know  it.” 

“And  if  I can  ever  be  of  help  again,  at  any 
future  time,  long  after  the  memory  of  my  pre- 
sumption and  folly  is  forgotten — ” 

I could  add  no  more.  My  voice  faltered,  my 
eyes  moistened,  in  spite  of  me. 

She  caught  me  by  both  hands — she  pressed 
them  with  the  strong,  steady  grasp  of  a man — 
her  dark  eyes  glittered — her  brown  complexion 
flushed  deep — the  force  and  energy  of  her  face 
glowed  and  grew  beautiful  with  the  pure  inner 
light  of  her  generosity  and  her  pity. 

“ I will  trust  you — if  ever  the  time  comes,  I 
will  trust  you  as  my  friend  and  her  friend;  as 
my  brother  and  her  brother.”  She  stopped; 
drew  me  nearer  to  her— the  fearless,  noble 
creature — touched  my  forehead,  sister-like,  with 
her  lips ; and  called  me  bv  my  Christian  name. 
“God  bless  you,  Walterj”  she  said.  “Wait 
here  alone,  and  compose  yourself— I had  better 
not  stay  for  both  our  sakes ; I had  better  sec 
yon  go  from  the  balcony  up  stairs.” 

She  left  the  room.  I turned  away  toward  the 
window,  where  nothing  faced  me  but  the  lonely 
autumn  landscape — I turned  away  to  master 
myself,  before  I,  too,  left  the  room  in  my  turn, 
and  left  it  forever. 

A minute  passed — it  could  hardly  have  been 
more — when  I heard  the  door  open  again  softly ; 
and  the  rustling  of  a woman’s  dress  on  the  car- 
pet moved  toward  me.  My  heart  beat  violent- 
ly as  I turned  round.  Miss  Fairlie  was  ap- 
proaching me  from  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

She  stopped  and  hesitated  when  our  eyes 
met,  and  when  she  saw  that  we  were  alone. 
Then,  with  that  courage  which  women  lose  so 
often  in  the  small  emergency,  and  so  seldom  in 
the  great,  she  came  on  nearer  to  me,  strangely 
pale  and  strangely  quiet,  drawing  one  hand  after 
her  along  the  table  by  which  she  walked,  and 
holding  something  at  her  side  in  the  other, 
which  was  hidden  by  the  folds  of  her  dress. 
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“ I only  went  into  the  drawing-room,”  she  said, 
“ to  look  for  this.  It  may  remind  you  of  your 
visit  here,  and  of  the  friends  you  leave  behind 
you.  You  told  me  I had  improved  very  much 
when  I did  it — and  I thought  you  might  like — ” 

She  turned  her  head  away,  and  offered  me  a 
little  sketch  drawn  throughout  by  her  own  pen- 
cil, of  the  summer-house  in  which  we  had  first 
met.  The  paper  trembled  in  her  hand  as  she 
held  it  out  to  me— trembled  in  mine  as  I took 
it  from  her. 

I was  afraid  to  say  what  I felt — I only  an- 
swered : “ It  shall  never  leave  me ; all  my  life 
long  it  shall  be  the  treasure  that  I prize  most. 
I am  very  grateful  for  it — very  grateful  to  you, 
for  not  letting  me  go  away  without  bidding  you 
good-by.” 

“Oh!”  she  said,  innocently,  “how  could  I 
let  you  go,  after  we  have  passed  so  many  happy 
days  together !” 

“ Those  days  may  never  return  again,  Miss 
Fairlie — my  way  of  life  and  yours  are  very  far 
apart.  But  if  a time  should  come  when  the  de- 
votion of  my  whole  heart  and  soul  and  strength 
will  give  you  a moment’s  happiness  or  spare  you 
a moment’s  sorrow,  will  you  try  to  remember 
the  poor  drawing-master  who  has  taught  you  ? 
Miss  Halcombe  has  promised  to  trust  me — will 
you  promise,  too  ?” 

The  farewell  sadness  in  the  kind  blue  eyes 
shone  dimly  through  her  gathering  tears. 

“I  promise  it,”  she  said,  in  broken  tones. 
“ Oh,  don’t  look  at  me  like  that ! I promise  it 
with  all  my  heart.” 

I ventured  a little  nearer  to  her,  and  held  out 
my  hand. 

‘ * You  have  many  friends  who  love  you,  Miss 
Fairlie.  Your  happy  future  is  the  dear  object 


of  many  hopes.  May  I say,  at  •parting,  that  it 
is  the  dear  object  of  my  hopes  too  ?” 

The  tears  flowed  fast  down  her  cheeks.  She 
rested  one  trembling  hand  on  the  table  to  steady 
herself,  while  she  gave  me  the  other.  I took  it 
in  mine — I held  it  fast.  My  head  drooped  over 
it,  my  tears  fell  on  it,  my  lips  pressed  it — not  in 
love ; oh,  not  in  love,  at  that  last  moment,  but  in 
the  agony  and  the  self-abandonment  of  despair. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  leave  me !”  she  said,  faintly. 

The  confession  of  her  heart’s  secret  burst  from 
her  in  those  pleading  words.  I had  no  right  to 
hear  them,  no  right  to  answer  them  : they  were 
the  words  that  banished  me,  in  the  name  of  her 
sacred  weakness,  from  the  room.  It  was  all 
over.  I dropped  her  hand;  I said  no  more. 
The  blinding  tears  shut  her  out  from  my  eyes, 
and  I dashed  them  away  to  look  at  her  for  the 
last  time.  One  look,  as  she  sank  into  a chair, 
as  her  arms  fell  on  the  table,  as  her  fair  head 
dropped  on  them  wearily.  One  farewell  look ; 
and  the  door  had  closed  on  her — the  great  gulf 
of  separation  had  opened  between  us — the  im- 
age of  Laura  Fairlie  was  a memory  of  the  past 
already. 


AN  ALABAMA  BACKWOODS 
SKETCH. 


REDHORN  AND  REDSKIN. 

Of  all  things  on  the  earth,  or  under  it,  or  in  the 
waters  that  encompass  it  round  about,  that  ever 
crossed  Redhorn’s  path,  nothing  animate  or  inani- 
mate was  so  repugnant  to  him  as  Indians.  With 
all  his  boasted  prowess  among  people  of  his  own 
color,  he  could  not  bear  even  the  thought  of  en- 
countering the  red  men  of  the  forest,  and  the  bare 
mention  of  their  name  was  at  any  time  sufficient  to 
make  him  quake  in  his  shoes.  In  the  thinly-set- 


tled country  where  he  lived  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  there  were  still  a few  aborigines,  and,  al- 
though they  were  friendly,  they  were  none  the  less 
objects  of  terror  to  Red,  and  placed  him  in  a very 
embarrassing  situation.  He  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  being  called  a coward,  and  still  less  was  he  in 
favor  of  having  his  “ top-knot  skulped,”  as  he  ex- 
pressed it. 

It  so  chanced  that  he  had  business  which  called 
him  some  twenty  miles  from  home,  and  leaving  a 
convenient  friend  in  his  “ store,”  he  set  out,  in- 
tending to  return  the  same  day.  He  was  detain- 
ed somewhat  longer  than  he  expected,  and  night 
set  in  long  before  he  had  reached  his  home.  About 
a mile  from  his  house  was  a thick  swamp,  through 
which  his  path  ran,  and  through  this  swamp  he 
was  compelled  to  pass.  On  either  side  of  the  road 
the  bushes  and  briers  formed  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble thicket,  and  the  overhanging  boughs  of  the 
trees  shut  out  what  little  light  was  afforded  by  the 
stars.  It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that 
Red  ventured  into  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which 
enveloped  his  way ; but  there  was  no  other  way  to 
get  home,  and  no  house  to  stop  at.  With  a quak- 
ing heart  he  pushed  his  horse  into  the  dark  path, 
muttering  as  he  went : 

“ Who  knows  now  but  what  there  is  some  cussed 
Ingin  hid  here  som’ers,  with  his  chop-axe  and 
butcher-knife,  ready  to  knock  out  m3’  brains  an’ 
skulp  me  an’  cut  out  m3’  in’ards  ? I wish  I’d  a 
staid  at  home.  By  ginger!  ef  I’d  a knowed  it 
would  be  this  dark,  hang  me  if  I’d  ever  been  cotch 
in  this  hole.  But  ef  tliar’s  enny  Ingins  about  here, 
wh3’  don’t  some  body  see  ’em,  and  tell  of  it  ? I 
wonder  ef  George — Waugh ! Murder ! the3r’ve 
got  me ! Run  here,  some  body.  The  Ingins  is 
riz ! Oh  1” 

His  reflections  had  been  thus  unceremoniously 


interrupted  by  his  horse,  which  suddenly  stopped 
with  a loud  snort,  and  appeared  terribly  fright- 
ened. Before  Red  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts 
at  this  interruption,  his  horse’s  bridle  was  seized, 
and  to  his  utter  astonishment  and  great  terror  he 
found  himself  in  the  rough  grasp  of  four  stalwart 
Indians ! 

He  might  have  continued  his  outcries,  but  one 
of  the  savages  produced  a light,  and  drawing  a 
large  and  dangerous-looking  knife,  signified  to  his 
prisoner  that  if  he  did  not  remain  quiet  he  would 
draw  it  across  his  windpipe.  With  such  imminent 
danger  as  this  staring  him  in  the  face,  poor  Red 
could  do  no  less  than  remain  passive.  One  of  the 
savages  took  the  bridle,  and  turning  the  horse 
around,  set  off  at  a rapid  walk ; while  the  other 
three  guarded  the  prisoner — one  on  each  side,  and 
the  other  behind.  In  this  way  the3’  reached  the 
creek,  when  they  halted,  and  the  warriors  held  a 
short  consultation,  from  which  Red  could  gather 
nothing,  except  that  three  of  them  appeared,  from 
their  actions,  to  be  in  favor  of  knocking  him  on  the 
head  and  leaving  him ; this  was  earnestly  opposed 
by  the  fourth,  and  finally  they  appeared  to  settle 
the  matter,  for  they  resumed  their  previous  posi- 
tions, and  set  off  down  the  creek,  still  maintaining 
a strict  silence. 

“Lookee  here,”  at  length  said  Red,  losing  all 
patience  at  this  strange  proceeding,  “ who,  in  the 
name  o’  Jehosaphat,  are  3-e,  any  how,  and  whar 
are  yer  a-carryin’  me  to?” 

“ Ugh!”  exclaimed  the  foremost  Indian,  at  the 
same  time  disph^’ing  his  knife  again,  and  repeat- 
ing his  silent  threat.  Red  was  “ silenced  but  not 
convinced,”  and  closed  his  inquiries,  lest  his  grim 
guide  should  carry  his  threat  into  immediate  exe- 
cution, and  do  damage  to  his  breathing  apparatus. 
But  they  could  not  restrain  his  thoughts,  which 
were  running  at  a 2.40  rate,  something  after  this 
fashion : 

“Now  ain’t  this  a nice  fix  fur  a white  feller  like 


me  to  be  got  into  ? What  a fool  I was  to  ventur’ 
out  by  myself  when  I knowed  the  whole  country 
was  full  of  the  yaller  devils  as  thick  as  muskee- 
ters ! Ef  I’d  a took  Salty's  advice,  and  staid  at 
home,  I might  have  bin  safe ; but  no,  I must  cut 
out,  like  a fool,  an’  here  I am — forty  miles  from 
home,  an’  gittin’  furder  ever3’  minnit.  I wonder 
whar  the  dickens  they  are  a-carryin’  me  to?  I’ve 
a great  mind  to  jump  off  and  give  ’em  a race ; but 
that  big  rascal  with  the  knife  would  lunge  it  into 
me.  I wish  old  Deacon  Redhorn  was  here  now, 
to  see  what  a sittyvation  his  son  had  come  to.  1 
do  believe  I’d  git  him  to  pray  for  me,  and  see  ef 
’twouldn’t  do  some  good.  I wonder  what’ll  Sally 
say  ? She’ll  think  I’m  sarved  right  for  being  such 
a fool  as  to  come  off  by  myself.  Well,  ef  I should 
git  out’n  this  scrape,  1 hope  I ma3’  land  waist-deep 
in  that  fire  that  dad  used  to  pra3’  about  ef  I don’t 
stay  at  home — now  that’s  so.” 

Indulging  in  such  moody  reflections  as  this,  Red 
followed  his  captors  until  about  midnight,  when  he 
saw  a light,  and  in  a short  time  he  came  to  an 
open  place  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  recentl3’  cleared  out 
for  some  purpose  or  other.  About  the  centre  of 
this  space  was  a fire,  and  around  it  were  extended 
some  five  or  six  men,  apparently  asleep ; but  when 
Red’s  guide  gave  a shrill  whoop  tlie3’  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and,  with  horrid  yells,  advanced  toward 
the  part3’,  displaying  to  the  terrified  prisoner  an- 
other part3’  of  Indians,  who  rushed  toward  him, 
brandishing  their  tomahawks  around  his  head  in 
the  most  frightful  manner.  He  closed  his  e3’es 
and  waited  for  the  fatal  blow,  but  he  was  pulled 
from  his  horse  and  led  to  the  fire. 

Here  his  captors  held  another  animated  discus- 
sion, and  then,  taking  him  b3’  the  arms,  led  him  to 
a small  tree,  to  which  they  firmly  bound  him,  hand 
and  foot. 

“ See  here,  Mr.  In- 
gin,” said  he,  “what 
have  yer  got  me  here 
for,  any  how  ?” 

“Me  love  3’ou  heap, 
me  good  friend,”  replied 
the  savage,  who  then 
turned  off,  and,  with 
the  others,  entered  the 
woods.  The  prisoner 
thought  they  were  now 
gone,  and  that  he  would 
yet  escape ; but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  they  soon  re- 
turned, each  with  an 
armful  of  dried  brush- 
wood , which  they  threw 
down  at  his  feet,  and 
one  of  them  commenced 
piling  it  around  him. 
He  watched  these  pro- 
ceedings for  some  time 
with  much  curiosity, 
until  the  pile  had  reach- 
ed to  his  knees,  when  he 
could  w’ait  no  longer. 

“ I 883’,  Mr.  Ingin, 
what  are  you  doin’  that 
fur?"  he  asked. 

“Me build  pen ; keep 
off  w’olf,”  answered  the 
savage,  still  plying  his 
work. 

“Ugh !”  grunted  the 
Indian  again,  as  the  oth- 
ers returned  with  more 
w’ood,  which  they  piled 
round  him  until  it  had 
reached  his  breast. 

“ Now  me  warm 
you,”  said  the  speaker, 
going  to  the  fire  and  re- 
turning with  a lighted 
brand,  which  he  applied 
to  the  pile.  The  horri- 
ble truth  now  flashed 
on  Red’s  mind  ; he  was 
to  lie  burned  alive ! 
The  sweat  stood  in  beads  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
hair  rose  on  end. 

“Oh,  goodness !’’ he  whined,  “for  God’s  sake, 
Mr.  Ingin,  let  me  off  this  time,  and  I’ll  give  3’ou  a 
whole  gallon  0’  whisk3’ !” 

“Ugh!  you  coward,"  replied  the  savage,  slap- 
ping him  on  the  cheek. 

“Nowr,  see  here,"  roared  Red,  “jest  3’ou  do  that 
agin,  and  I wish  I may  be  sw’allered  ef  I don’t 
kick  your  haslets  out!”  But  here  he  thought  of 
his  helpless  condition,  and  changed  his  tone  to 
one  of  entreaty.  But  the  fire  still  burned  ; it  was 
beginning  to  warm  him  pretty  thoroughly,  and  ho 
was  about  to  break  forth  again,  when  suddenly 
the  Indians  appeared  to  be  listening  attentively. 
Then  they  tore  down  the  fire,  and  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  ground  became  still.  This  was  all 
Greek  to  Red,  and  he  was  getting  impatient,  when 
the  Indian  who  had  tied  him  cautiously  approach- 
ed, brandishing  his  knife,  and  looking  stealthily 
about  him. 

Making  a sign  to  Red  to  remain  silent,  he  cut 
his  bonds  and  pointed  to  his  horse.  He  needed  no 
second  bidding,  but  mounted  his  steed  and  put 
spurs.  Hardl3'  had  he  got  into  the  saddle  when 
the  warriors  started  to  their  feet  and  rushed  after 
him  with  howls  and  yells  of  rage.  Then  occurred 
a stampede  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  thickness  of  the  woods  were 
forgotten,  and  Red  never  drew  rein  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  river,  which,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
found  he  had  never  been  more  than  a mile  from. 
His  pursuers  halted  at  the  river,  but  Red  stopped 
not  until  he  arrived  at  his  own  door. 

It  is  but  truth  to  add  that  the  Indians  were  a 
crowd  of  Red’s  neighbors,  dressed  and  painted  for 
the  occasion,  who  took  this  method  of  giving  him 
a good  fright.  He  never  forgave  them  for  it ; nei- 
ther did  he  forget  the  time  when  he  came  so  near 
being  made  a martvr  of  by  the  “ infernal  red  dev- 
ils.” 
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A New  Volume  of  that  popular  and  highly  useful  and 
Instructive  journal, 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 

Commences  on  the  1st  January.  Now  is  therefore  the 
best  time  to  subscribe  in  order  to  get  tire  work  complete 
for  preservation  and  binding. 

THE  SCIENTiriO  AMERICAN  has  been  pub- 
lished for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  conducted  and  most  reliable  journal  of  its  class, 
and  is  read  weekly  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
people. 

The  numbers  for  a year,  costing  but  $2,  will  contain 
between  800  and  900  pages  of  matter,  written  in  popular 
style  upon  art,  science,  invention,  mechanism,  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  and  all  kindred  subjects— illustrated 
by  over  BOO  beautiful  engravings — the  whole  forming  a 
volume  of  useful  and  entertaining  information,  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

From  the  long  experience  of  the  Editors  and  Publish- 
ers, and  their  abundant  resources  for  gaining  information, 
they  are  enabled  to  give  a weekly  summary  of  matters 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  invention  and  discov- 
ery beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  concern.  They  are 
determined,  as  they  enter  upon  the  year  1SG0,  to  employ 
every  facility  within  their  reach  to  enrich  the  columns 
more  and  more.  It  is  the  only  journal  published  in  New 
York  which  gives  all  the  claims  of  inventions  patented 
each  week. 

Terms  of  the  SCIENTITIO  AMERICAN,  $2  a year. 
$1  for  six  months.  A copious  Index  is  published  every 
six  months,  and  the  numbers  for  the  year  can  be  bound 
into  two  volumes  of  416  pages,  each  costing  but  $1  a vol- 
ume. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  frep.  Address 

MUNN  &.  CO., 

No.  37  X’ark  Row,  New  York. 


U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


Hon.  \V.  D.  BISHOP,  Commissioner. 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVENTORS. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  PATENT 

XJl  SOLICITORS Messrs.  MUNN  & CO.,  Proprie- 

tors of  the  Scientific  American,  continue  to  procure 
Patents  for  Inventors  in  the  United  States  and  all  foreign 
countries  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Our  experience  is 
of  thirteen  years’  standing,  and  our  facilities  are  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  Agency  in  the  world.  The  long 
experience  wo  have  had  in  preparing  Specifications  and 
Drawings  has  rendered  us  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
mode  of  doing  business  at  the  United  States  Patent  Of- 
fice, and  witli  most  of  the  Inventions  which  have  been 
patented.  Information  concerning  the  patentability  of 
inventions  is  freely  given,  without  charge,  on  sending  a 
model  or  drawing  and  description  to  this  office. 

Consultation  may  be  liad  with  the  firm,  between  nine 
and  four  o’clock,  daily,  at  their  Principal  Office,  No. 
37  Park  Row,  New  York.  We  have  also  established 
a BRANcn  Office  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  the 
CORNER  OF  F AND  SEVENTH  STREETS,  Opposite  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  This  office  is  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  one  of  the  firm,  and  is  in  daily 
communication  with  the  Principal  Office  in  New  York, 
and  persoual  attention  will  be  given  at  the  Patent  Office 
to  all  such  cases  as  may  require  it.  Inventors  and  others 
who  may  visit  Washington,  having  business  at  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  arc  cordially  invited  to  call  at  our  office. 

We  are  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  securing  of  Patents  in  the  various  European  conn- 
tides.  For  the  transaction  of  this  business  we  have  Offices 
at  Nos.  66  Chancery  Lane,  London ; 29  Boulevard  St. 
Martin,  Paris,  and  26  Rue  des  Eperonniers,  Brussels. 
We  think  we  may  safely  say  that  three  fourths  of  all  the 
European  Patents  secured  to  American  citizens  are  pro- 
cured through  our  Agency. 

Inventors  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  English 
law  does  not  limit  the  issue  of  Patents  to  Inventors.  Any 
ene  can  take  out  a Patent  there. 

A pamphlet  of  information  concerning  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued  in  obtaining  Patents  through  our  Agency, 
the  requirements  of  the  Patent  Office,  &c.,  may  be  had 
gratia  upon  application  at  the  Principal  Office  or  either 
of  the  Branches.  We  also  furnish  a Circular  of  infor- 
mation about  Foreign  Patents. 

The  annexed  letters  from  the  last  two  Commissioners 
of  Patents  we  commend  to  the  perusal  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  obtaining  Patents. 

Messrs.  Munn  & Co. : — I take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
while  1 held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  more 

THAN  ONE-FOURTH  OF  ALL  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  OFFICE 

came  through  your  hands.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
public  confidence  thus  indicated  has  been  fully  deserved, 
as  I have  always  observed,  in  all  your  intercourse  witli 
the  Office,  a marked  degree  of  promptness,  skill,  and 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  your  employers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  CHAS.  MASON. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Holt  to  the 
•ffice  of  Postmaster- General  of  the  United  States,  he  ad- 
dressed to  us  the  subjoined  very  gratifying  testimonial : 

Messrs.  Munn  & Co. : — It  afifordB  me  much  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
you  discharged  your  duties  as  Solicitors  of  Patents  while 
I had  the  honor  of  holding  the  office  of  Commissioner. 
Your  business  was  very  large,  and  you  sustained  (and,  I 
doubt  not,  justly  deserved)  the  reputation  of  energy, 
marked  ability,  and  uncompromising  fidelity  in  perform- 
ing your  professional  engagements.  Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant,  J/IIOLT. 

Communications  and  remittances  should  be  addressed 
t9  MUNN  & CO., 

Puhli^^.j^d’wk^sjr,  New  York. 


THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 


1.  Death.  5.  Pestilence.  9.  Widow.  13.  Remorse.  17.  Gout.  21.  Consumption. 

2.  Corpse.  6.  Famine.  ' 10.  War.  14  Intemperance.  18.  Dropsy.  22.  Fever. 

3.  Old  Age.  7.  Victim  of  War.  11.  Conflagration.  15.  Suicide.  19.  Apoplexy.  23.  Despair. 

4.  Faith.  8.  Orphan.  12.  Pleasure.  16.  Delirium  Tremens.  20.  Hypochondria. 

The  Subscriber  is  now  issuing  100,000  Splendid  Colored  Engravings, 

of  Rembrandt  Peale’s  celebrated  original  Painting  of  the 

COURT  OF  DEATH, 

at  the  unprecedentedly  low  price  of  J5£P  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH.  Size  23  by  31  inches. 

The  lowest  regular  price  for  Engravings  of  the  sizo  and  quality  of  this  is  $5;— and  in  answer  to  the  question 
“how  can  they  be  sold  for  One  Dollar?"  the  subscriber  would  state,  that  instead  of  issuing  6,000  copies  at  $5,  lie 
issues  100,000  copies  at  $1.  The  main  expense  of  such  a work,  is,  not  in  the  paper  and  printing,  but  in  getting  up 
the  plates.  If  5,000  only  are  sold,  $5  is  but  a fair  price.  But  if  100,000  are  sold  at  $1,  the  aggregate  profits  are 
larger  than  on  the  6,000. 

The  Original  Painting,  of  which  the  Engravings  are  a Facsimile  Copy,  was  painted  bv  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  1820,  and  has  been  the  study  and  admiration  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  It  has  long 
been  valued  at  25  .000  DOLLARS. 

Death  is  personified  as  a King  or  Monarch,  and  there  is  not  a skeleton  or  nny  thing  repulsive  in  the  picture. 

There  are  twenty-three  full  sized,  figures  in  the  engravings,  and  arranged  into  five  groups,  presenting  living  rep- 
resentations of  Death,  War,  Sensual  Pleasure,  Intemperance,  and  the  Triumphs  of  Christian  Faith  over 
the  Terrors  of  Death. 

It  is  a work  to  delight  tiie  eve  and  improve  the  heart.  It  can  be  studied  and  understood  by  a child,  while 
its  sublime  conception  affords  scope  to  the  strongest  imagination. 

It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  discourse  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague , Rev.  Dr.  Welch , Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Rev.  Dr. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  and  others. 

A more  impressive,  instructive,  or  beautiful  Parlor  Ornament  could  not  be  purchased. 

The  subscriber  was  advised  to  have  the  drapery  of  the  figures  brilliant  and  showy,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
“country  people;’’  but  he  determined  to  imitate  exactly  the  rich  mellow  tints  of  the  original  painting  in  this  re- 
spect. The  wisdom  of  this  decision  is  verified,  not  only  by  the  Artists  in  this  city,  hut  by  the  venerable  Rembrandt 
Peale  himself,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  certificate : 

“Philadelphia,  Nov.  16, 1859. 

“ I have  seen  the  Chromo-Lithographic  Engraving  of  my  Painting  of  the  Court  of  Death,  recently  executed  for 
Dr.  G.  Q.  Colton,  (the  present  proprietor,)  by  Sarony,  Major  & Knapp,  of  New  York,  and  can  certify  that  it  is  an 
accurate  ad  admirable  copy  of  the  original  Painting.  REMBRANDT  PEALE.’’ 

|5F  Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a Numbered  Certificate  of  Projrrietorship  in  the  Original  Painting.  The 
painting  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  subscribers  as  soon  as  the  100,000  Engravings  are  sold. 

The  subscriber  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen : The  venerable  Rembrandt  Peale,  Philadelphia ; the  Hon.  Mil- 
lard Fillmore , Buffalo;  the  Rev.  S.  I.  Prime,  D.D.,  Editor  N.  Y.  Observer;  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  Editor  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  New  York;  the  Rev.  Gorham,  D.  Abbott,  (Spingler 
Institute) ; the  lion.  Erast  us  Brooks,  New  York ; the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  New  York. 

From  the  New  York  Observer  of  Nov.  24. 

“It  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  productions  of  American  Art.  * * Mr.  Colton  is  a responsible 
man,  nnd  our  friends  may  feel  safe  in  sending  the  money  for  his  picture.” 

PRICE  $1,  and  postage,  12  cents.  SIX  COPIES  will  be  sent  for  $5,  postage  free. 

Agents  supplied  at  a discount.  One  Dollar  and  18  cents  from  those  desiring  agencies — in  return,  they  will  re- 
ceive one  Engraving,  a Certificate,  Letter  of  Agency  (stating  special  terms),  and  40  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Pamphlets. 

To  avoid  mistakes,  the  Name,  Town,  County  and  State,  should  b e plainly  written.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  No.  3,391.  G.  Q,  COLTON,  No.  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glass-ware,  &c. 


Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dialers  in  Cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Mercantile  Record. 

Patent  Champion  Safes. 

S.  C.  Herring  & Co.,  251  Broadway. 

H.  D.  Dodworth.— Music  Store,  6 Astor  Place. — 
Publisher  nnd  Dealer  in  Music  and  Instruments. 

Direction  Labels  and  Tags. 

Mauger,  Victor  E.,  115  Chambers  Street 

Helper’s 

Impending  Crisis. 

A LIVE  BOOK. 

55,000  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 

Now  is  the  time. 

This  is  the  Work  that  is  creating  so  much  excitement 
IN  CONGRESS. 

Large  12mo  Vo!.,  420  pages,  Cloth.  Price  $1. 

Octavo  Edition,  Paper  Covers,  60  cents. 

ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 
to  sell  these  Works  the  country  through.  Terms  liberal . 

Single  copies  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address 

A.  B.  BURDICK,  Publisher, 

No.  145  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Two  Works  Valuable  to  the  Sick  or 
WeU. 

Sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected  until  received,  read,  and 
approved. 

Addre.-s  Dr.  S.  S.  FITCII,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  SIX  LECTURES  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases ; Rheumatism, 
and  Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Pre- 
serving Health  to  100  years.  418  pages,  2G  Engravings. 
— Price  50  cents,  in  silver  or  P.  O.  stamps. 

2nd.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36 
cents.  Say  which  hook  you  wish,  giving  name,  state, 
county  town,  nnd  post  office. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY— Particulars  sent  free. 

Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Me. 

NTI-ARTIIRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 
Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Maohine,  $90. 
HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4 

Singer's  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  aro 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  bo  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  463  Broadway,  New  York. 

ROSSITER  Sc  IVHGNOT  S PAINTING, 

“The  Home  of  Washington 
after  the  War.” 

On  Exhibition  at  the  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN, 
10th  Street,  near  Broadway,  from  9 A.M.  to  5 P.M.,  and 
from  7 to  9 Evenings.  Admission  25  cents. 
J.  McCLURK. 

Beautiful!  Elegant!  Delightful! 

A new  Discovery  1 » 

Soft  French  Tallow  I 
For  Beautifying,  Puffing,  Curling, 

Dressing,  Softening,  Smoothing,  Glossing, 

I>aying  and  Setting  the  llair. 

Imparts  a Silky  Gloss  and  Softness, 

And  at  same  time  a stiffness. 

As  you  dress  the  Hair  so  it  remains. 

Keeps  the  Hair  in  position. 

Makes  the  Hair  beautiful. 

It’s  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Toilet. 

A perfect  Gem ! A perfect  Gem ! 

For  Ladies’  and  Children's  use. 

The  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  day. 

For  the  Beauty,  Fashion,  and  Respectability. 
Makes  glossy  Curls. 

It’s  a first-class  article. 

For  first-class  times. 

Delightful — Delightful — Delightful! 

It  should  be  in  every  Family. 

It’s  the  best  preparation 
For  the  Hair— For  the  Hair 
In  the  World 
In  the  World 
In  the  World 

Address  ISABEL  SCIPLE, 

Depot,  23  Ann  Street,  N.  Y„  near  Astor  House. 
Price  60  cents  per  box.  Sold  everywhere. 

INKLE  & LYON’S  SEWING  MACHINES 

Have  received  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  FAIR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  with  the  highest  pre- 
mium for  FINE  SEWING  MACHINE  WORK.  Also, 
the  highest  premium  at  the  FAIR  OF  THE  FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
FAIR,  and  so  generally  wherever  exhibited. 

OFFICE  603  BROADWAY. 

Qucru's  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jolly, 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Qucru’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL — The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street. 

TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

X won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1862),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skiD.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Qi)  HEALTH  OF  QO 

O— . AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

It  has  often  been  a sad  reflection  that  the  physiological 
anatomy  of  women  has  rendered  her  liable  to  suffering 
and  disease,  for  which  a reliable  remedy  has  never  been 
found  in  the  regular  medical  profession.  Every  mother 
of  a family,  and  most  females  above  15  years  of  age,  fully 
experience  this.  Social  position,  wealth  and  cultivated 
taste  offer  no  exemption  to  this  rule.  So  universal  are 
these  sufferings  of  women  from  the  age  of  15  to  45  years, 
that  every  one  is  interested  in  obtaining  certain  relief. 

Irregularities,  local  displacements,  general  debility 
and  nervousness  seem  to  be  the  common  lot  of  women 
during  the  largest  portion  of  their  life. 

The  experience  of  many  years,  the  severe  tests  of  in- 
vestigation by  scientific  medical  men,  the  use  of  the 
medicine  in  the  practice  and  in  the  families  of  physi- 
cians, and  its  general  use  in  the  families  of  clergymen 
and  among  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  in  the  coun- 
try, has  resulted  in  stamping  the  elegant  and  well- 
kuown  preparation  of  the  Graefeuberg  Company  as  the 
only  reliable  remedy  ever  known  for  the  universal  and 
distressing  diseases  of  women. 

It  is  prepared  by  an  educated  physician  of  great  expe- 
rience, and  it  will  always  he  found  fully  equal  to  repre- 
sentations concerning  it.  It  is  known  as  The  Graefen- 
berg  Company's  MARSHALL’S  UTERINE  CATIIOL- 
ICON. 

Price,  50  per  bottle.  FW*  For  Six  Dollars 
Five,  bottles  a be  sent  by  Express,  and  charges  pre- 
paid TO  END  OF  EXPBE88  LINE  FROM  NEW  YORK.  -aM 

Address  JOSHUA  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D.,  Secretary  and, 
Consulting  Physician,  Graefenberg  Company,  No.  32 
PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


All  of  the  Graefenberg  medicines  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon.  They  have  been  before  the  public  for  12 
years,  and  consist  of  eleven  remedies,  suited  to  all  dis- 
eases, of  either  sex,  incident  to  this  country  and  climate. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  a number  of  tes- 
timonials exhibited  to  me  by  the  Graefenberg  Company, 
relative  to  the  merits  of  their  medicines,  and  1 take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  they  present  evidences  of  genu- 
ineness, and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  N.  BANGS,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Having  examined  certificates  of  the  Graefenberg  Com- 
pany, I take  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  present  evi- 
dences of  genuineness,  and  are  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Graefenberg  Company  justifies  me 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  their  medicines  are  worthy 
of  confidence.  Francis  Hall, 

Editor  and  Proprietor  New  York  Commercial  A dvertiscr. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  adopted 
by  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Graefenberg  Institution  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  Tjie  Graefenberg  Manual  of 
Health,  a medical  work  of  300  payes,  published  for 
Family  Use,  and  elegantly  embellished  with  colored  en- 
gravings of  the  human  system.  Price  25  Cents — on  the 
receipt  of  which  it  is  mailed  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
free  of  postage. 

Dr  J.  F.  Bridge  may  be  consulted  prof  essionally,  or 
by  letter,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Graefenberg  Institution,  No. 
32  Park  Row.  Office  hours,  g to  1 and  3 to  4. 


HR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  tills  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&e.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston  ; or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARCHISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Ayer’s  Cathartic  Fills, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PURPOSES  OF  A 
FAMILY  PHYSIC, 

are  so  composed  that  disease  within  the  range  of  their 
action  can  rarely  withstand  or  evade  them.  Their  pen- 
etrating properties  search,  and  cleanse,  and  invigorate 
every  portion  of  the  human  organism,  correcting  its  dis- 
eased action,  and  restoring  its  healthy  vitalities.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  properties,  the  invalid  who  is 
bowed  down  with  pain  or  physical  debility  is  astonished 
to  find  his  health  or  energy  restored  by  a remedy  at  once 
so  simple  and  inviting. 

Not  only  do  they  euro  the  every-day  complaints  of  ev- 
erybody, but  also  many  formidable  and  dangerous  dis- 
eases; such  as  Cosliveness,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Dysentery,  Foul  Stomach,  Erysipelas,  Headache, 
Piles,  Rheumatism,  Eruptions  and  Skin  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Dropsy,  Tetter,  Tumors  and  Salt  Rheum, 
Worms,  Gout,  Neuralgia,  a&a  Dinner  Pill,  and  for  Pu- 
rifying the  Blood. 

They  are  sugar-coated,  so  that  the  most  sensitive  can 
take  them  pleasantly,  and  they  are  the  best  aperient  in 
the  world  for  all  the  purposes  of  a family  physic. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box ; Five  Boxes  for  $1  00. 
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From  the  NEW  YORK  COURIER  AND  INQUI- 
RER, May  27, 1859. 

Peruvian  Syrup.  — Against  patent  Medicines  most 
persons  are  justly  prejudiced.  Health  is  too  valuable  to 
be  trifled  with,  aud  no  one  possessing  ordinary  common 
sense  would  wish  to  take  a patent  medicine  of  which  ho 
can  know  nothing  save  what  is  asserted  by  the  maker  of 
it,  a person  who,  for  all  ho  knows,  may  he  an  arrant 
rogue.  The  Peruvian  Syryp  can  not  he  placed  in  this 
category.  There  is  every  evidence  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  quackery  in  it.  It  is  a solution  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  prepared  by  a new  method.  The  proprietors  aro 
well  known  in  Boston,  and  aro  gentlemen  upon  whose 
statements  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed.  They  do 
not  claim  that  the  syrup  is  a panacea,  hut  that  in  all 
those  diseases  in  which  the  use  of  iron  is  indicated  it  will 
be  found  most  efficacious.  The  diseases  in  which  iron  is 
prescribed  by  physicians  are  many,  and  though  this  rem- 
edy is  regarded  as  one  of  tlio  most  useful  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia, yet  tlio  results  desired  are  not  always  ob- 
tained, for  the  reason  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
in  what  form  it  should  be  administered.  If,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  physiological  chemists,  iroil  can  only  enter 
and  assimilate  with  the  blood  in  the  form  of  protoxide, 
then  if  administered  in  this  form  it  would  save  the  stom- 
ach unnecessary  labor.  The  protoxide,  however,  is  said 
to  be  a very  unstable  compound,  and  liable  to  bo  con- 
verted into  another  form  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  Peruvian  Syrup 
it  is  so  combined  by  chemical  ingenuity  as  to  remain 
permanent,  further  oxidation  being  impossible. 

Pamphlets  containing  numerous  certificates  of  cures 
from  eminent  physicians,  and  others,  can  bo  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Agent,  or  to 

N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors, 

_ . . , . No.  78  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

; .fcblaJH  Drp^tfs(<Sirf rally  in  the  United  States. 
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WOLFGANG; 

OR, 

THE  WRECKER’S  BEACON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEFOEE  THE  GALE. 

The  good  ship  Patiifindek,  of  New  York,  and  bound 
to  Copenhagen,  had  entered  the  North  Sea,  having  left 
the  Straits  of  Dover  two  days  behind. 

The  commander  of  the  ship  was  a young  man,  not 
over  eight-and-twenty,  and  his  name  was  Maurice  Les- 
tee.  lie  stood  by  the  taffrail,  gazing  off  upon  the  hori- 
zon to  the  eastward,  ever  and  anon  raising  his  hand  above 
his  head  to  feel  if  there  was  any  wind  stirring,  and  as 
often  casting  his  eye  aloft  to  see  how  the  canvas  hung. 
As  he  stood  thus  his  mate  approached,  and  spoke  to  him: 

“What  d’ye  think  of  this,  Capt’n?” 

“ I think  we’re  in  for  a storm,  sir,"  the  master  replied. 
“And  I tell  you  what  it  is,  Griffin,"  he  added,  after 
sweeping  the  horizon  again  with  his  eye,  “ when  it  comes 
it  will  be  an  earnest  one.  None  of  your  broad  Ocean 
puffs,  with  nothing  but  water  to  hatch  wind  from ; but 
we’ll  have  it  right  fresh  from  some  of  those  places  where 
they  know  how  to  make  things  blow." 

“ Then  you  think  wo’ll  have  a hard  one  T'  said  Griffin. 

“Aye,”  answered  the  captain,  with  almost  a shudder, 
“ I feel  it  in  my  bones.” 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Lester  had  been  watching 
the  sea  and  sky  as  before,  and  he  fancied  that  the  signs 
of  the  storm  were  growing  more  and  more  palpable  ev- 
ery moment.  The  Bun  was  going  down  in  a thick  bank, 
giving  to  the  whole  western  horizon  a dull,  purplish-red, 
bloody  hue,  with  here  and  there  spots  of  a darker  tinge, 
like  openings,  through  the  fiery  cloud,  looking  upon  a 
fearful  blackness  behind. 

“Do  you  see  how  strangely  it  looks  off  there?’’  said 
the  captain,  raising  his  finger  towards  the  point  where 
the  sun  was  setting. 

“ Aye,”  returned  Griffin,  “ I have  been  watching  those 
dark  places." 

And  others  noticed  the  same  thing,  and  spoke  of  it,  too. 

Seven  o’clock  came  and  went.  Eight  o’clock  came, 
and  the  first  watch  was  set. 

“ Don’t  go  below,”  said  the  captain,  os  the  men  of  the 
last  dog-watch  left  their  stations.  “ This  calm  can’t  last 
a great  while.  You  had  better  batten  down  the  hatches 
now,  while  there  is  nothing  else  to  do ; for  I am  sure 
there  will  be  need  of  having  them  close  before  the  com- 
ing of  another  day.” 

The  men  had  had  no  thoughts  of  going  below,  for  they 
could  see  and  feel ; and  they  were  not  wholly  ignorant 
of  what  was  coming ; so  they  went  at  work  and  secured 
the  hatches  with  thick  tarpaulins ; and  when  this  was 
done  those  who  had  no  particular  station  collected  about 
the  wheel.  Another  hour  passed  away— and  another. 
Ten  o'clock  came,  and  still  not  a breath.  The  ship  lay 
upon  the  water  like  a dead  thing,  with  the  ropes,  and 
blocks,  and  sails,  rattling  and  flapping  as  she  was 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  lazy  swells  of  the  sea. 

“What  does  it  mean?"  cried  Griffin,  as  the  boy  struck 
five  bells. 

“ Hark  1"  said  the  captain,  almost  instantly.  “ I guess 
you’ll  soon  see.  Did  you  feel  that? — Ha  1 — and  that  1" 

It  was  a puff  of  wind,  and  a light  flying  of  spray ; or, 
perhaps  it  was  a spit  of  rain.  At  all  events,  the  puff  was 
felt ; and  the  drops  of  water  fell  upon  other  cheeks  than 
Maurice  Lester's ; and  other  ears  than  his  heard  the  dull 
moaning  which  came  over  the  dark  waters.  So  other 
ears  heard  the  roar  which  followed,  and  other  bodies 
quivered  beneath  the  shock  of  the  storm-giant  when  he 
came  in  his  might. 

Aye— the  storm  had  come.  It  came  with  wind  and 
rain,  and  with  an  angry  heaving  of  the  sea,  it  came  with 
a darkness  like  Erebus,  and  with  the  voice  of  thunder. 
The  gale  continued  to  increase  in  fury  as  the  long  night 
passed  away.  When  the  morning  came  the  scene  was 
•ne  of  awful  grandeur.  The  wind  was  howling  with  ter- 
rific fury ; and  the  broad  sea  was  lashed  into  huge  mount- 
ains, that  foamed,  and  tumbled,  and  leaped  along  over 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  seeming  every  moment  ready  to 
whelm  and  engulf  the  frail  bark  that  struggled  within 
the  demon  grasp. 

When  Captain  Lester  had  observed  the  signs  of  the 
morning,  he  feared  that  the  storm  would  continue  through 
the  day,  and  so  he  told  his  men.  The  sky  wore  a hue  of 
horror,  and  rain  was  now  driving  down,  mingling  with 
the  lashing  sea.  At  noon  it  was  still  worse. 

At  length  night  shut  in  again,  and  not  a sign  yet  of  the 
passing  away  of  the  storm!  The  frightful  howliDg  of 
the  tempest  seemed  rather  to  have  increased  than  abated. 
The  men  gathered  upon  the  quarter-deck,  clinging  for 
support  to  the  racks  and  rails — for  the  life-lines  swayed 
so  much  that  they  were  afraid  of  them— gathered  as  near 
to  the  light  of  the  binnacle-lamp  as  they  could,  as  though 
even  from  such  feeble  beams  they  might  find  some  com- 
fort. But  not  all  were  there.  No— not  all ! Four  stout, 
true-hearted  men  had  been  swept  away  by  the  storm. 
Near  a score  were  left ; but  how  many  shall  see  the  light 
of  another  day? 

At  nine  o’clock  Captain  Lester  went  below.  Ho  took 
down  a chart  of  the  North  Sea,  and  having  spread  it  upon 
the  table,  he  sat  down  to  xamine  it.  He  was  thus  en- 
gaged when  Mr.  Griffin  came  u:wn ; but  he  did  not  look 
up  until  he  had  finished  the  calculation. 

“ How  is  it?"  the  mate  asked,  as  he  saw  his  command- 
er lay  down  the  dividers. 

“I  have  been  making  a reckoning,  and  I find  that  we 
have  but  little  more  sea-room  left.  The  course  we  have 
made  since  we  wore,  has  been,  as  near  as  I can  calculate, 
north-west-by-west,  so  that  we  must  have  been  driving 
towards  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  I think  we  have 
plenty  of  room  to  stand  on  until  midnight ; but  we  can- 
not stand  on  much  longer.  If  the  gale  docs  not  abate  by 
that  time  I know  not  what  we  shall  da" 

The  captain  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  walked  across  the  cabin,  but  at  that  moment  a 
heavy  sea  caught  the  ship,  and  gave  her  a pitch  forward, 
which  caused  him  to  catch  his  scat  os  quickly  os  possible. 
As  soon  as  the  flood  had  gone  from  the  deck,  and  the  ves- 
sel had  struggled  up  from  Ejjcj  ^btlj^ElQPk&Unto  his 


companion’s  face,  and  said,  in  a voice  made  tremulous 
by  deeper  emotion  than  ha  had  before  manifested: 

“ Griffin,  I have  something  upon  my  mind  more  than 
you  know ; and  I am  anxious  to  communicate  it,  too.  I 
must  tell  it  now,  for  I have  a strange  foreboding  of  com- 
ing ill.  Something  is  to  happen  that  will  bear  great  ca- 
lamity to  some  of  us.  I am  not  croaking — I am  only 
reading  what  tho  Unseen  has  written  in  my  soul.  How- 
ever, you  shall  hear  my  story.  You  have  heard  that  my 
parents  were  both  lost  at  sea  ?" 

“ Yes,"  said  the  mate. 

“And  perhaps  you  knew  that  they  were  lost  in  this 
sea?" 

“I  have  heard  so,  sir." 

“ Aye — so  it  Was.  I was  a boy  then.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  Copenhagen,  as  we  should  bo  now.  My  fa- 
ther commanded  the  ship  — she  was  called  the  1 Clara 
Jane.'  She  was  named  for  my  mother ; and  she  was  a 
staunch  noble  craft.  I was  at  school  then,  in  Troy;  and 
when  I knew  that  my  parents  were  dead  I was  well  nigh 
mad  with  grief!  I fancied  then,  in  my  first  hours  of  or- 
phanage, that  my  heart  would  break ; and,  I think  such 
would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  kept  me  at  school. 
But  some  of  those  who  cared  for  me  came  to  see  me,  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  I should  go  to  sea.  And  I 
prospered— prospered  so  well  that,  when  I was  twenty 
years  old,  they  gavo  me  command  of  a ship. 

“ The  man  who  owned  the  ship  which  I first  command- 
ed was  named  Thornton.  He  had  a daughter  named 
Carrie — one  of  the  sweetest,  purest,  and  loveliest  creat- 
ures that  ever  graced  this  poor  life  of  earth.  She  was 
four  years  younger  than  myself ; hut  even  when  I first 
knew  her— and  she  was  not  then  more  than  fourteen— 
she  was  a woman  in  intellect  and  grace,  though  a child 
in  simplicity  of  love  and  confidence.  Mr.  Thornton  did 
not  object  to  my  suit,  so  I loved  her  with  all  my  soul, 
and  was  blessed  to  know  that  she  loved  me  in  return.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  we  should  be  married  when  she 
was  twenty  years  old,— that  had  been  our  plan  for  more 
than  two  years,  Mr.  Thornton  having  set  the  bounds 
himself.  It  lacked  two  months  of  the  time,  and  I had 
arranged  to  remain  at  home  until  we  were  married.  But 
—Thornton  had  a heavy  ship  freighted  for  Copenhagen, 
and  her  captain  was  dying.  He  could  find  no  one  to  take 
his  place  but  me,  and  he  asked  me  to  go.  I could  not  re- 
fuse; but  I asked  that  I might  be  married  first.  Mr. 
Thornton  shook  his  head,  and  said  no.  But  he  had  an- 
other plan  which  he  said  would  be  better.  He  had  been 
planning  to  visit  Copenhagen,  where  he  had  two  brothers 
in  business — they  were  in  company  with  him— and  he 
said  he  would  take  the  next  ship,  and  bring  Carrie  out 
with  him,  and  we  should  be  married  there.  I finally 
consented  to  take  out  the  new  ship,  and  Mr.  Thornton, 
with  his  daughter,  was  to  meet  me  in  Copenhagen,  and 
there  we  were  to  bo  married,  and  all  three  come  home 
together.  The  evening  before  I sailed  I spent  with  Car- 
rie, and  when  I left  her  I felt  that  I was  leaving  my 
very  life. 

“ Well,”  continued  Lester,  wiping  his  eyes,  “ I went 
to  Copenhagen.  I waited  a month— then  I heard  that 
the  American  ship,  ‘ White  Fawn,'  with  William  Thorn- 
ton and  daughter  on  board,  had  touched  at  Dover,  and 
that  all  were  safe  and  well  when  she  left.  I waited  an- 
other week,  and  then  I crossed  over  to  Hamburg ; but  I 
could  learn  nothing  thero.  Next  I went  to.  London,  and 
there  I learned  enough  to  assure  me  that  the  ship  had 
been  lost!  On  the  second  day  after  she  left  Dover  a .se- 
vere storm  had  arisen,  and  several  vessels  bad  been  re- 
ported lost.  I sent  my  ship  home  in  charge  of  the  mate, 
and  spent  four  months  in  searching  after  the  lost  ones; 
but  I could  gain  no  trace  of  them.  Not  even  a piece  of 
the  wreck  could  I find— not  a mark  of  the  ship  nor  of 
one  of  its  crew!  I came  home  with  a sad  and  heavy 
heart.” 

Maurice  Lester  stopped  a few  moments,  and  bowed  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  for  his  feelings  had  almost  over- 
come him.  In  a little  while,  however,  he  looked  up 
again,  and  added,  in  a touching  tone, — 

“ Ah,  my  dear  friend,  you  do  not  know  what  I have 
suffered  — tongue  cannot  tell  it,  nor  can  pen  write  it. 
That  blow  did  break  my  heart— broke  it  in  the  rending 
of  its  tenderest  cords,  and  in  the  crushing  of  all  its  earth- 
ly hopes  1 Do  you  believe  in  dreams?” 

The  mate  started,  not  so  much  at  the  character  of  the 
question,  as  from  the  sudden  manner  in  which  it  was  put 

“Well,”  said  Lester,  in  a lower  tone,  “I  have  had  a 
dream  repeated  many  times ; but  never  has  it  come  to 
me  so  directly  and  so  vividly  as  within  the  past  three  or 
four  days.  Carrie  Thornton  is  not  dead ! I know  she  is 
not! — she  has  appeared  to  me  repeatedly  in  a dream,  and 
calls  upon  me  to  save  her!  To-night,  as  I stood  all  alone 
by  the  mizzen  rigging,  trying  to  peer  out  into  the  thick 
gloom,  I heard  her  voice  as  plainly  as  you  now  hear 
mine,  and  she  called  out  for  me  to  save  her.  Of  course 
what  followed  was  mere  fancy,  though  even  that  affected 
me  much : I thought  I saw  her,  standing  not  far  off,  upon 
a huge  sea,  with  her  arms  stretched  imploringly  towards 
me — saw  her  then  with  my  eyes  open,  as  I have  often  seen 
her  in  my  sleeping  dream ! •" 

At  this  point  the  captain  was  cut  short  in  his  speech  by 
the  cry  of  “ Light-ho  !’’  from  the  deck.  They  hurried 
np  and  found  the  men  crowding  forward. 

“What  is  it?”  Lester  asked. 

“I  think  it  is  a light,  sir,"  replied  Parker.  “Hero, 
sir, — just  stand  here. — Now  turn  your  eye  about  four 
points  upon  the  larboard  bow. — Wait,  now,  till  she  rises- 
— Ha— there  1— there  ?— See !— Did  yon  see  it,  Bir?" 

Yes — he  had  seen  it;  and  he  knew  it  must  be  a light 
upon  the  shore : but  it  was  a great  way  off.  He  watched 
until  he  had  seen  it  several  times,  and  then  he  remarked 
to  his  mate  that  it  must  be  a light-house.  The  light  was 
bold  and  distinct,  and  evidently  at  a considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  for,  had  it  not  been  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  seen  at  that  distance.  After  a short 
consultation,  during  which  reference  was  had  to  the  ebar- 
of  the  Northumberland  coast,  it  was  decided  that  this 
light  must  be  upon  Dorton  Point.  To  the  north  of  Dor- 
ton,  as  the  captain  knew  from  personal  experience,  as 
well  as  from  tho  chart,  there  was  a snug  harbor,  of  easy 
entrance.  These  things  were  settled. 

As  soon  as  it  had  been  determined  where  the  light  was, 
Captain  Lester  made  all  possible  haste  to  determine  his 
course  of  action.  Had  the  thing  been  practicable,  lie 
would  hare  laid  his  ship  to ; but  that  could  not  be  done. 
No  ouc  even  gave  it  a serious  thought-  So  it  was  deter- 


mined that  the  ship  should  stand  on,  at  least  till  some- 
thing further  was  discovered. 

At  half-past  twelve  the  gale  had  moderated  consider- 
ably. The  light  was  now  to  be  seen  very  plainly  when- 
ever the  ship  rose,  and  the  captain  and  his  officers  felt 
sure  that  they  were  right  in  their  calculations. 

“At  all  events,"  said  the  former,  “we  have  no  choice 
but  to  stand  on,  at  least " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a cry  from  the  bows  that  made 
every  soul  start  with  horror : 

“ Breakers  ! Breakers  1" 

Captain  Lester  leaped  forward,  and  in  a very  few  mo- 
ments he  was  satisfied  that  the  warning  had  not  been  a 
false  one ; for  he  could  not  only  hear  the  awful  roar  of 
the  breaking  seas,  but  he  fancied  that  be  could  see  the 
gleaming  of  the  white  foam  as  it  flew  high  in  the  air. 
As  quickly  as  possible  the  topsail  was  taken  off,  and  the 
anchors  cut  loose.  The  ponderous  grapplings  plunged 
into  the  hissing  sea,  and  the  iron  cables  were  spun 
through  the  hawse-holes  like  lightning.  Snap  went  the 
starboard  chain  ; and  in  a moment  more  a shock  was  felt 
as  tho  larboard  anchor  found  bottom ; but  it  could  not 
hold.  The  cable  parted  as  though  it  had  been  a hempen 
string,  and  on  swept  the  devoted  ship. 

“ In  heaven’s  name!”  gasped  Griffin,  “ what  does  this 
mean  ? See ! The  light  is  still  burning  as  brightly  as 
ever— at  least  a league  away— and  yet  here  are  the  rocks 
directly  under  our  bows  1 What  can  it  mean  ?" 

Maurice  Lester  did  not  answer;  but  an  old  weather- 
beaten sailor,  who  stood  at  the  wheel,  and  who  had  looked 
a thousand  dangers  in  the  face,  answered  for  him : 

“It’s  a Wrecker’s  Beacon!  I’ve  seen  such  things 
afore.  There  nint  no  use  in  firin’  the  gun,  sir.  That 
light  was  put  there  to  lead  poor  Jack  to  his  death  that 
the  coast-sharks  might  pick  his  bones!" 

“Breakers!  Rocks!—  On  the  starboard  bow!— 
No!— On  the  larboard!— Port  1" 

But  it  was  too  late  for  mortal  help.  The  ship  had 
met  her  doom.  She  went  upon  the  rocks  with  a crash 
that  sounded  high  above  the  roar  of  the  elements. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WOLFGANG. 


Maurice  Lester  was  near  the  starboard  gangway  when 
the  ship  struck,  having  started  aft  to  look  to  the  helm. 
The  shock  threw  him  upon  his  back,  and  he  tried  to  get 
up ; but  ere  he  could  regain  his  feet  the  flood  of  mad 
waters  came  surging  over  the  bark,  and  he  was  thrown — 
he  knew  not  where.  He  only  knew  that  the  flood  came 
— that  it  caught  him  in  its  giant  grasp  — that  it  hurled 
him  as  the  gale  hurls  a feather— that  his  head  was  hurt 
— that  his  body  was  tossed  and  bruised — and  then  the 
lamp  of  his  consciousness  went  out.  When  he  came  to 
himself  it  was  daylight,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
beaming  above  him.  At  first  he  did  not  attempt  to  move, 
any  further  than  simply  to  assure  himself  that  he  was 
really  alive  and  sensible ; but  sought  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  past,  which  he  did,  very  clearly,  up  to  the  time 
when  his  ship  struck  upon  the  rocks, — he  could  go  no 
farther.  After  this  he  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow, 
and  tried  to  gazo  about  him.  He  found  himself  upon  a 
bed  of  sand,  between  two  immense  rocks.  He  had  been 
landed  there  in  that  deep  nook,  and  the  tide  had  gone 
out  and  left  him.  In  a little  while  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
managed  to  crawl  up,  by  tho  aid  of  a stranded  spar,  over 
a low  part  of  one  of  the  rocks. 

After  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  observed  from  this  point, 
he  moved  on  towards  where  he  thought  he  should  soonest 
find  an  open  beach,  for  he  felt  faint  and  sick,  and  he 
wished  to  find  help  as  soon  as  possible.  After  toiling 
over  slippery,  slimy  rocks,  and  cruel,  tearing  crags,  until 
his  clothing  was  all  torn,  and  his  flesh  braised  and  lacer- 
ated, he  finally  reached  an  open  space  among  the  rocks, 
where  many  pieces  of  the  wreck  had  been  lodged,  and 
where  he  found  the  bodies  of  three  of  his  men.  He  hast- 
ened to  the  spot  where  they  lay  — two  of  them  being 
clasped  in  each  other’s  arms — but  he  found  no  signs  of 
life. 

With  a sad,  heavy  heart,  Lester  passed  on,  and  pres- 
ently he  found  two  more  dead  ones,  and  one  of  them  was 
David  Griffin,  his  chief  mate.  He  kneeled  down  by  the 
officer’s  side,  and  raised  the  head ; but  it  was  cold  and 
lifeless  and  the  skull  was  broken  I Gently  he  laid  it 
back  upon  the  sand,  and  then  moved  on  again.  And  he 
saw  more  dead  men  also ! Could  it  be  possible  that  he 
had  been  the  only  one  left  alive? 

Ha! — wait— what  is  this?  It  moves — it  has  life! 

Captain  Lester  hurried  forward,  as  fast  as  his  feeble 
strength  would  permit,  and  found  two  men  lying  by  the 
side  of  a heavy  spar.  One  of  them  was  dead ; but  the 
other  gazed  up  into  his  commander’s  face,  and  stretched 
forth  his  hands  as  though  he  would  ask  for  mercy,  llis 
name  was  Dick  Mangle,  and  he  had  been  one  of  the  best 
seamen  on  board  the  ship. 

“Poor  Dickl”  said  Lester,  kneeling  by  his  side  and 
lifting  his  head.  “Are  you  badly  hurt?” 

“They’ve  done  it  for  us!"  the  sailor  answered,  in  a 
weakening  voice.  “They’ve  killed  Tom.  Aint  he 
dead  ?" 

It  was  the  body  of  stout  Tom  Bricket  that  lay  close 
by,  and  when  the  captain  had  made  himself  sure  that 
there  was  no  particle  of  life  in  it,  he  reported  the  same 
to  Dick. 

“But,"  he  added,  “what  do  you  mean!  Who  has 
done  you  harm  T' 

“Haven’t  you  seen ’em?”  tho  man  asked,  struggling 
for  breath. 

“Seen  whom  ? What  do  ) ou  mean  ?"  demanded  Les- 
ter, eagerly. 

Dick  started  up  to  his  elbow,  and  gazed  around ; but 
he  seemed  to  find  nothing  for  which  he  was  looking,  and 
he  sank  back  again.  Had  he  not  made  this  effort  he 
might  have  spoken  further,  but  the  act  of  rising  had  ex- 
hausted him,  aud  the  last  grain  of  strength  was  leaving 
him. 

“What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Lester,  as  he  saw  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  sinking.  “Has  any  body  harmed 
you?” 

Dick  managed  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  head— to  a poiut 
above  the  left  ear — and,  ns  he  did  so,  ho  whispered 

“ Look  out — they  asked  for  the  capt’n.  Thai’s  where 
they  struck!"  He  tried  to  speak  further,  but  his  voico 
failed  him. 

What  could  this  mean?  Maurice  Lester  started  to  his 
feet  and  gazed  around.  Who  had  killed  his  men  ? 

The  captain  was  disturbed  in  his  meditation  by  the 
sound  of  voices  not  far  off,  and  upon  turning  he  beheld 
four  men  coming  up  from  the  water.  Ho  who  came  in 
advance  was  a tall,  muscular  man  ; with  a gaunt,  heavy 
frame;  somewhere  about  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  habited  in  a garb  of  blue  cloth,  cut  into  a frock,  or 
shirt,  which  was  secured  at  the  waist  by  a broad  pistol- 
belt 

Maurice  Lester  was  startled  when  he  beheld  the  stal- 
wart leader  and  his  three  ruffianly  companions;  and, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  was  startled.  However,  he  had  not  much  opportunity 


for  reflection,  for,  by  the  time  he  had  fairly  made  out  the 
party,  they  were  upon  him. 

“Hallo,"  the  leader  cried,  as  he  saw  our  hero,  “here 
we  have  another."  And,  as  he  came  up,  he  added : 
“And  I guess  we’ve  found  a live  one,  too, — one  that 
knows  something.— Say— who  are  ye  P’ 

Tho  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  Maurice,  who 
quickly  answered : 

“ My  name  is  Lester.  And  now,  to  be  fair,  what  is 
your  name?" 

“ Well— I guess  you’ve  heard  it  before.  Men  call  me 
Ryan  Wolfgang." 

“ Wolfgang!"  repeated  Lester,  with  a staid. 

“ Yes.  That  is  my  name." 

Then  Wolfgang  was  not  a myth  after  all.  That  mys- 
teriobs  wrecker,  whose  name  was  a source  of  terror  to 
honest  sailors,  was  a being  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  other 
men.  Maurice  gazed  upon  him  with  wonder;  and,  as 
he  gazed,  he  felt  that  he  looked  upon  a fiend  incarnate. 
He  had  often  heard  of  the  pi  rate- wrecker,  and  so  dark 
and  mystic  had  been  the  tales  which  the  North-Sea  Bail- 
ors had  told,  that  he  had  been  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  whole  theme  was  a fabrication.  Now,  however,  he 
had  no  more  doubt,  for  tho  man  before  him  looked  as 
dark  and  bloody  as  were  any  of  the  pictures  he  liad  heard 
drawn  of  him  upon  the  forecastle. 

But  our  hero  was  not  allowed  much  time  for  reflection. 
Wolfgang  plied  him  with  questions,  to  all  of  which 
Lester  gave  straightforward  answers ; well  knowing  that 
evasion  would  serve  no  practical  purpose,  and  hoping  by 
his  frankness  to  propitiate  the  merciless  fiend  in  whose 
unrestrained  power  he  knew  himself  to  be. 

When  the  wrecker  chief  had  elicited  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could,  and  learned  with  what  a rich  cargo  the 
vessel  was  freighted,  and  that  she  had  $40,000  in  specie 
on  board,  he  smiled  grimly,,  and  remaiked  to  one  of  his 
confederates  that  she  would  perhaps  be  a richer  prize 
even  than  the  White  Fawn  had  been  a few  years  before. 
The  mention  of  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  ship  in  which 
Carrie  Thornton  and  her  father  had  been  lost,  gave  Mau- 
rice Lester  such  a shock  that  he  nearly  fell  to  the  earth. 
Ho  grew  deadly  pale,  and  his  frame  quivered  convuls- 
ively. 

“What’s  the  matter?"  said  Wolfgang.  “You  don’, 
seem  to  have  much  strength  left!— Bring  him  alongt 
boys,  where  we  can  doctor  him." 

The  sinister  glance  which  accompanied  this  last  remark, 
and  the  peculiar  emphasis  laid  upon  the  word  “doctor,” 
struck  a chill  to  our  hero’s  heart.  But  he  could  not  give 
his  own  safety  much  thought,  while  he  was  partly  forced 
and  partly  carried  along  after  Wolfgang,  who  strode 
rapidly  on  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  He  could  think  only 
of  the  White  Fawn  that  had  been  wrecked  on  that  coast, 
and  of  his  beloved  Carrie  who  had,  perhaps,  in  company 
with  those  same  men,  trod  the  same  path  he  was  now 
treading.  What  had  been  her  fate?  Had  she  been 
murdered  by  these  wretches,  or  reserved  for  some  more 
deplorable  doom?  These  thoughts  filled  him  with  unut- 
terable agony. 

Wolfgang  had  now  drawn  near  thfl  water’s  edge ; and 
soon  coming  to  the  mouth  of  a cave  he  entered  it,  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  ruffians  who  had  charge  of  our  hero. 
The  bottom  of  the  cave  sloped  upward  from  its  entrance 
for  some  distance,  and  then  became  almost  level.  The 
captive  (for  such  Maurice  Lester  now  felt  himself  to  be) 
frequently  hit  his  feet  against  what  he  thought,  with  a 
chill  of  horror,  were  human  bones  strewn  around  the 
cavern,  but  he  could  not  clearly  make  them  out  in  the 
dim  light.  He  also  noticed  that  the  bottom  of  the  cave 
was  very  wet,  as  though  it  had  recently  been  covered  with 
water.  The  wrecker  chieftain  stopped,  at  last,  near  what 
seemed  the  end  of  the  cave,  and  making  a sign  to  his 
followers,  they  clapped  manacles  on  the  wrists  and  ankles 
of  Maurice  before  he  had  time  to  note  their  intention. 

“Now,  Captain  Lester,”  said  Wolfgang,  “you  must 
remain  in  this  place  for  a short  season.  You  are  per- 
fectly safe  here. — Silence  1 Say  not  a word ! If  you  at- 
tempt to  leave  this  spot,  you  will  be  slain  the  moment 
you  set  foot  outside  the  cave." 

Thus  speaking,  the  chieftain  and  his  followers  silently 
but  rapidly  withdrew,  leaving  Maurice  nearly  stupefied 
with  astonishment  As  they  passed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  their  feet  were  wet  by  the  rising  waves.  The 
tide  was  fast  coming  in. 

After  a short  time,  the  captive  looked  about  him  with 
eyes  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  and  became 
satisfied  that  what  he  bad  supposed  to  be  human  bones 
were  really  such.  There  were  many  of  them.  And  mov- 
ing among  them  were  huge  rats,  seeking  for  prey.  The 
top  of  the  cavern,  in  some  places,  was  but  a few  feet 
above  his  head,  and  in  one  place  he  discovered  a small 
aperture,  through  which  a faint  light  struggled,  and  on 
going  underneath  it,  he  thought  lie  smelt  tllff  odor  of  veg- 
etation and  flowers. 

On  turning,  from  tho  contemplation  of  this  aperture, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  Captain  Lester  observed, 
with  alarm,  that  the  water  was  creeping  up  the  sloping 
bottom.  What  if  it  should  fill  the  cavern?  Ah!  now 
he  could  account  for  the  presence  there  of  those  human 
bones!  They  were  the  sad  memorials  of  other  hapless 
prisoners  who  had  been  left  in  that  cave  to  perish  by 
drowning ! 

Slowly  but  surely  the  waters  crept  along.  The  vermin 
fled  before  them  to  the  elevated  spot  on  which  Maurice 
stood.  Slowly  following,  the  incoming  water  at  length 
reached  his  feet ! 

At  the  end  of  the  cave,  within  a few  feet  of  the  wall, 
and  underneath  the  aperture  before  spoken  of,  was  a large 
piece  of  rock,  some  four  feet  high,  that  might  have  fallen 
from  above.  To  this  Maurice  hastened  as  quickly  as  his 
manacles  would  permit.  After  some  exertion  he  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  to  the  top  of  it,  and  stood  erect,  his 
head  within  a few  inches  of  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  this  retreat  alone.  As  the 
water  began  to  circle  round  its  base,  the  rats  also  sought 
refuge  on  it  in  great  numbers,  and  in  vain  did  Maurice 
try  to  dislodge  them  with  his  manacled  feet. 

Soon  (as  it  seemed  to  the  captive)  the  water  came  rip- 
pling over  the  top  of  the  rock.  He  felt  its  moisture  upon 
his  feet.  And  still  it  rose— slowly  but  relentlessly  it  rose 
higher— higher ; and  as  it  rose,  the  rats  climbed  up  his 
limbs  for  safety.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  brushed  them 
off  with  his  fettered  hands.  ’Jbey  instantly  returned. 
They  clambered  up  his  back — to  his  shoulders — over  tho 
back  of  his  neck — to  the  crown  of  his  head ; their  clam- 
my bodies  striking  a chill  to  his  very  heart. 

And  still  higher  the  waters  rose,  and  more  thickly  the 
foul  vermin  clustered  upon  the  devoted  captive’s  shoul- 
ders and  head,  as  their  only  places  of  safety.  Driven 
frantic  at  last  by  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  he  was 
about  to  plunge  into  the  surging  tide  and  seek  a watery 
grave,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  tread  of 
rapid  footsteps  near  the  aperture  above  his  head,  and  the 
sound  of  a harsh  masculine  voice,  almost  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a noise  as  of  a struggle,  and  a piercing  shriek 
which  thrilled  Maurice  Lester  to  the  very  soul.  lie  could 
not  be  mistaken  : it  was  Carrie’s  voice.  Again  he  heard 
it,  but  now  in  tones  of  entreaty.  Oh,  it  was  her  voice. 
She  was  not  dead  1 She  lived  and  was  near  him ! Gath- 
ering all  his  strength  he  shouted,  “Carrie!  Carrie! 
Carrie  I" 

A dead  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the  fearful 
murmurs  of  the  still  rising  waters,  and  the  splash  of  the 
rats  as  they  fell  from  the  wretched  captive’s  head  and 
shoulders,  only  to  return  again,  in  their  fierce  struggles 
for  a perch  of  safety  from  tho  advancing  tide,  which  had 
now  nearly  reached  our  hero’s  shoulders. 

Tho  above  is  all  of  this  story  that  will  be  published  in 
our  columns.  We  give  this  as  a sample.  The  continua- 
tion of  it  from  where  it  leaves  off  here  can  be  found  only 
in  the  New  York  Ledger,  the  great  familyjpaper,  to  which 
the  most  popular  writers  in  the  country  contribute,  and 
which  is  for  Bale  at  all  the  stores  throughout  the  city  and 
country,  where  papers  are  sold.  Remember  and  ask  for 
the  New  York  Ledger  of  January  14,  and  in  it  you  will 
find  the  continuation  of  the  story  from  where  it  loaves  off 
here.  If  you  cannot  get  a copy  at  any  book  store,  the 
publisher  of  the  Ledger  will  mail  you  a copy  if  you  will 
send  him  five  cents  in  a letter. 

The  Ledger  is  mailed  to  subscribers  at  $2  a year,  or 
two  copies  for  $3.  Address  your  letters  to  Robert  Bon- 
ner, publisher,  48  Ann  Street,  New  York.  It  is  the 
handsomest  and  best  family  paper  in  the  country,  ele- 
gantly illustrated,  and  characterized  by  a high  moral 
tone.  Its  present  circulation  is  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tp^Jttept^vidence  we  can  give  of  its 
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MISTRESS  COLUMBIA,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  TAKING  A NAP,  SUDDENLY  WAKES  UP  AND  CALLS  HER  NOISY  SCHOLARS  TO  ORDER. 


in  certifying  that  there  are  no  superior  instruments  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  THALBERG,  Exchange  Hotel 
To  Mr.  N.  Carusi. 


Messrs.  CHICKERING  & SONS 
have  been  awarded  38  Prize  Medals  for 
the  superiority  of  their  manufacture  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  different  fairs  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  during  the 
past  35  years. 


PERRY  DAVIS’ 

VEGETABLE  PAIN  KILLER 

The  Great  Family  Medicine  of  the  Age. 

Taken  internally  Cures  Used  externally  Cure # 

SUDDEN  COLDS,  COUGHS,  Ac.  FELONS,  BOILS  AND  OLD  SORES. 

AVEAK  STOMACH.  SEVERE  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

GENERAL  DEBILITY.  CUTS,  BRUISES  AND  SPRAINS. 

NURSING  SORE  MOUTn,  CANKER.  SWELLING  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

LIVER  COMPLAINT.  RINGWORM  AND  TETTER. 

DYSPEPSIA  OR  INDIGESTION.  BROKEN  BREASTS. 

CRAMP  AND  PAIN  IN  THE  STOMACH.  FROSTED  FEET  AND  CHILBLAINS. 

BOWEL  COMPLAINT.  TOOTHACHE. 

PAINTERS’  COLIC,  ASIATIC  CHOLERA.  PAIN  IN  THE  FACE. 

DIARRHEA  AND  DYSENTERY.  NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM. 


ALSO  TOR  SALE,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL, 

Mason  & Hamlin’s 


Chickering  & Sons, 

Manufacturers  of 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 

Piano-Fortes, 

WAREROOMS, 

No.^694  Broadway,  New  York. 


Harmoniums  and  Melodeons, 

FOR  PARLORS,  CHURCHES,  VESTRIES,  AND 
SCHOOLS. 


The  PAIN  KILLER  is  by  universal  consent  allowed  to  have  won  for  itselt  a reputation  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  medical  preparations.  Its  instantaneous  effect  in  the  entire  eradication  and  extinction  of  PAIN  in  all  its  various 
forms  incidental  to  the  human  family,  and  the  unsolicited  written  and  verbal  testimony  of  the  masses  in  its  favor, 
have  been,  and  are  its  own  best  advertisement. 

The  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  PAIN  KILLER  being  PURELY  VEGETABLE,  render  it  a PERFECTLY 
SAFE  and  efficacious  remedy  taken  internally,  as  well  as  for  external  applications,  when  used  according  to  the  di- 
rections. The  flight  slain  upon  linen  from  its  use  in  external  applications,  is  readily  removed  by  washing  with  a 
little  alcohol.  For  sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  re- 
lation to  their  Instruments : 

1st They  have  received  the  endorsement  and  approv- 
al of  the  highest  musical  authorities,  among  whom  aro 
Thalurbo,  Mason,  Webb,  Root,  W.  Mason,  Brad- 
bury, Morgan,  Wilcox,  Zbbbaun,  Bbucb,  Sattzb,  and 

ZUNDXL. 

2d.— They  have  received  the  Fibbt  Premiums  in  every 
instance  where  exhibited  in  competition  with  others,— 
no  less  than  Twenty  of  which  (consisting  of  gold  and 
silver  medals  and  diplomas,)  have  been  awarded  during 
the  past  three  years. 

3d.— Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  titty  Churches 
have  already  been  furnished  with  their  Harmoniums,  all 
of  which,  so  far  as  known,  have  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

4th.— Upwards  of  tuirty-two  hundred  of  their  Melo- 
deons hare  been  sold,  all  of  which,  as  far  as  known, 
have  given  entire  satisfaction. 


WARM  CLOTHING. 

We  now  offer  large  assortment*  of  Fail  and  Winter 
Clothing,  just  manufactured,  in  our  best  styles,  consists 
ing  in  part  of 
ESQUIMAUX  BEAVERS, 

MOSCOW  BEAVERS, 

EIDER  DOWN  BEAVERS, 

MAGENTA  BEAVERS, 

PRESIDENT  BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON  BEAVERS, 

DREADNAUGHT  BEAVERS. 
Also,  complete  suits  of  all  styles  of  CASSIMERE  and 
Beaver  suits,  and  all  the  late  styles  Velvet  and  Cash- 
mere Vestings,  Ac.,  Ac. 

BOYS’  CLOTHING 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 
in  great  variety,  at  the  lowest  prices  of  tire  trade. 

D.  DEVLIN  A CO., 

Nos,  258,  250,  and  2S0  Broadway. 


By  a Contributor  to  "The  Atlantic.’’ 

The  publishers  ot  this  admirable  and  remarkable 
work,  in  their  announcement  declared  it  no  common 
book , and  their  correspondents  and  the  discriminating 
public  have  more  than  verified  the  assumption.  It  seems 
to  hare  taken  the  literary  world  by  surprise.  Every  body 
asks  who  can  have  written  it?  The  Evening  Post,  Wm. 
C.  Bryant’s  paper,  (the  Poet,)  says  of  it:  “ Reader s who 
comprehend  Bulwer's  Zanoni,  dote  on  Hawthorne,  and 
are  at  home  with  Wuthering  Heights,  and  the  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Ball , and  indeed  all  * Children  of  the  Mist,'  will 
be  charmed  with  this  weird  tale.” 

New  Edition  in  Press. 


■Warerooms  in  Boston,  Tremont  Street. 

“ “ Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


The  following  Testimonials  to  the  merits  of  the  Piano- 
Fortes  of  Chiokerino  & Sons  have  been  unhesi- 
tatingly given  by  M.  Tiialbkro. 


Special  Announcement 

FROM  THE 

Quaker  City  Publishing  House! 


J.  E.  TILTON  8c  CO. 
161  Washington  Street. 


A CARD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Recent  developments  having  made  fully  apparent 
the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  imitations  of  our  “trade 
mark’’  throughout  the  United  States,  and  there  being 
for  us  no  legal  means  of  redress  for  such  attempts  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public  by  a spurious  article,  and  thus  less- 
en our  reputation  as  manufacturers,  we  have  deemed  it 
judicious,  as  the  only  way  to  put  our  friends  and  cus- 
tomers upon  their  guard  against  imposition,  to  say  to 
them  that  all  Pianos  made  by  us  bear  upon  the  “ name 
board"  “ Ciiiokerino,  Boston,"  in  Old  English  and  Ro- 
man letters,  and  upon  the  “ sounding  board"  the  address 
of  the  firm  in  full,  “ Chiokerino  A Sons,  Boston,"  in 
German  text  and  ornamented  capitals,  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  Piano  in  plain  numerals  between  the  two  lines. 

Should  any  person  have  in  his  possession,  or  become 
aware  of  the  existence  ef  any  of  the  counterfeit  instru- 
ments abovs  referred  to,  an  advisal  of  the  same  to  us 
would  be  eonsidered  as  an  sspeeial  favor. 

CHICKERING  A SONS, 

272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

*44  Broadway,  New  York, 

•07  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PRINCE  IMPERIAL  CHAMPAGNE, 


100,000  Catalogues, 

NEW,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED— NOW  READY 
FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Superior  Induce”  „nts  to  the  Public ! 

A new  and  "i..e  plan  for  obtaining  GOLD  and 
SILVER  WAT  .uES,  and  other  valuable  Prizes.  Full 
particular?  jiven  in  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  upon  application. 

Valuable  Gifts,  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100,  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  each  purchaser.  $100,000  in  Gifts  have 
been  distributed  to  my  patrons  within  the  past  six 
months— $150,000  to  be  distributed  during  the  next  six 
months. 

The  inducements  offered  Agents  are  more  liberal  than 
those  of  any  other  house  in  the  business. 

Having  been  in  ttie  Publishing  and  Bookselling  bust* 
ness  for  the  last  eight  years,  my  experience  enables  me 
to  conduct  the  Gift  Enterpriee  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  all. 

[y  AGENTS  WANTED  in  avery  Town  and  County. 

Fer  full  particalars  address  DUANE  RULISON, 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 
•3  South  Third  8treet, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEVENOGEACO 


S.  THALBERG. 


A Winb  of  rare  quality,  at  a moderate  price.  Sold  at 
the  principal  hotels,  and  by  all  tub  lradino  deal- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT,  Sole  Importer, 

4SS,  490,  and  492  Broadway, 

corner  of  Broome  Street,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburg,  March  25fft,  1858. 

Mr.  Mellor:— Dear  Sir— Since  my  arrival  in  America 
I have  constantly  used  the  Pianos  of  Messrs.  Chickering 
and  Sons,  and  I can  only  repeat  to  you  (while  thanking 
you  for  the  Pianos  you  have  so  kindly  furnished  for  my 
concerts  here,)  that  which  I have  so  oftsn  said  before,  the 
instruments  are  the  best  I have  seen  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  eempare  favorably  with  any  I have  ever  known. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  THALBERG. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1858. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — I have  tried  Messrs.  Chiokerino  A 
Sons'  Square  Piano-Fortes,  and  1 have  much  pleasure 


A New  Picture  for  the  Stereoscope ! ! 
“GOOD  FOR  A COLD.” 

Just  received  by  the  Persia,  a choice  Assortment  of 
entirely  New  Views— Groups,  Landscapes,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  at  the  New  York  Depot  of  the 
LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  OO., 

•84  Broadway. 


Original  frorr 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  IV.— No.  159.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1860.  [Price  Five  Cents. 

Entered  according  tn  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  ISO',  by  Harper  & lirotliers.  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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LITTLE  FILKINS’S  BILLIARDS. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  18W, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

£I)C  Ncid  partner 

IN 

“CLINGHAM  & CO.,  BANKERS.” 

BY  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW 

AtTIIOE  or  “TOE  HASHEESH  EATER,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

UNDER  THE  DOG-STAR. — A SIRIUS  CHAPTER. 

All  Cheswick  said  that  Clingham  & Co.  were 
going  to  the  dogs.  In  the  market  of  East  Ches- 
wick— at  the  Gold  Eagle  Tavern  of  West  Ches- 
wick— about  the  pump  where  the  ore-teams  were 
watered  at  Cheswick  Centre — in  Cheswick  at 
all  points  of  the  compass  and  in  all  varieties  of 
position,  was  to  be  heard  the  tiine-honored  name 
of  Clingham  & Co.  in  connection  with  that 
dreadful  abandonment  to  canine  clemency  afore- 
said. 

As  yet,  not  in  anger  was  it  said ; for  of  all 
who  spread  the  rumor  there  was  not  one  who 
could  say  that  either  he  or  his  most  remote 
grandfather  had  ever  lost  a cent  by  the  firm. 
Cfingham  nnder  various  modifications — as  com- 
bined with  Son,  or  Brother,  or  Co. — had  been 
coeval  probably  with  the  oldest  traceable  gener- 
ation of  any  family  now  living  at  Cheswick, 
and  from  its  first  foundation  as  a firm  had  done 
the  money  business  of  all  the  country  within  a 
circuit  of  fifty  miles — wisely,  reputably,  profita- 
bly to  itself  and  its  customers.  So  identified 
was  it  with  the  prosperity  of  the  quiet  little  old 
town  in  which  it  stood,  that  I have  frequently 
heard  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  place,  Mr. 
Briggs  (since  gathered  to  his  fathers),  say  that 
the  very  first  object  upon  which  his  eye  instinct- 
ively rested  as  ho  looked  out  of  the  window  upon 
rising,  was  the  massive  stone  and  iron  structure 
which  was  the  material  embodiment  of  the  des- 
tinies of  Clingham ; and  upon  his  perceiving 
that  no  earthquake  had  swallowed  that  building 
in  the  night,  he  betook  himself  to  his  prayers 
and  his  toast  and  coffee  with  the  feeling  of  a 
good  Christian  who  has  money  safely  invested 
ana  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  dealings  of 
Providence. 

As  yet  Clingham  & Co.  had  had  no  notes 
protested,  found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  paper  on  the  very  best  of  terms,  and  gave 
no  external  symptoms  of  failure  or  dissolution; 

which  fact  necessarily,-  as . J have  stated,  tinc- 


tured more  with  sor- 
row than  with  anger 
the  pretty  universal 
asseveration  that  C.  & 
Co.  were  verging  dog- 
ward  as  fast  as  time 
could  carry  them. 

The  reason  of  the 
asseveration  seemed 
to  bo  this : This  being 
only  a branch  bank- 
ing-house, and  entire- 
ly subordinate  to  the 
great  head  at  the  me- 
tropolis, had  never 
been  attended  to  with 
any  degree  of  constan- 
cy by  a member  of  the 
celebrated  firm  in  per- 
son, but  was  under  the 
management  habitu- 
ally of  some  well-tried 
cashier,  teller,  or 
otherwise,  who,  after 
a long  apprenticeship 
and  trial  in  the  cen- 
tral or  some  larger 
branch  establishment, 
had  been  thought  wor- 
thy of  promotion  to  a 
post  of  command. 
Such  a person,  one 
Luke  Green,  was  now 
in  charge  of  the  Ches- 
wick Clingham,  sup- 
ported by  a staff  of 
half  a dozen  assist- 
ants in  various  grades 
of  honor  and  trust. 
Green  had  never  been 
under  the  head  men 
immediately ; but  by 
regularity  of  habits, 
financial  alertness, 
and  several  adroit  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  the  firm  as  cashier  of  the 
Woodstock  branch,  had  so  commended  himself 
that  when  old  Tucker  died  from  behind  the  desk 
he  had  elbow-rubbed  for  thirty  years,  Green  was 
immediately  elevated  to  his  place  of  Managing 
Superintendent  of  the  Cheswick  Department. 
Now  there  was  no  objection  whatever  to  Green. 
He  was  at  bis  post  early  and  left  it  late ; never 
seemed  supervision  more  eagle-eyed  than  his; 
and  in  his  habits,  the  old  lady,  who  was  most 
attentive  to  individual  morals,  and  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  could  not  pick  a flaw.  But  the  boys, 
as  they  were  called — the  underlings — ah!  there 
was  the  trouble — there  was  grief  of  heart  and 
cause  to  the  Cheswickians  for  ill-prophecy  in 
abundance ! Now  they  noticed  that  the  cashier 
— a good,  substantial,  and  once  very  promising 
“ boy”  of  about  thirty — came  to  his  desk  very 
late  in  the  morning,  somewhat  bleared  about  the 
eyes,  and  having  a general  aspect  of  up-all- 
night-ishness  which  was  unfinancial,  irresponsi- 
ble in  the  extreme.  Paying-teller  Bradby  drove 
the  very  rapidest  of  rapid  horses  at  a speed  and 
an  expense  hitherto  inconceivable  in  a paying- 
teller,  and  somewhat  eccentric  even  iri  the  head 
of  a firm.  The  various  clerks,  great  and  small, 
without  much  regard  to  size  or  means,  devoted 
their  elegant  leisure  to  the  investigation  of  rules 
of  carom  or  some  astute  analysis  of  subtle  dif- 
ferences between  Mumm  and  Verzenay  — or 
whatever  native  compounds  occupied  their  tal- 
ents under  those  denominations.  In  fact,  a 
more  goodly  fellowship  of  dilettante  loafers,  to 
speak  the  plain,  disagreeable  truth,  could  not  be 
found  by  searching  the  whole  tribe  of  young  per- 
sons who  affect  that  style  of  thing  in  the  Amer- 
ican nineteenth  century,  and  being  the  sons  of 
retired  Yankee  tradesmen,  think  it  exceedingly 
English  to  lounge  at  tippling  places,  and  say, 

“ Aw ! moi  de-ali  fellaw !” 

Now  Luke  Green,  Cheswick  Superintendent, 
like  Eli  of  old,  was  by  no  means  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  doings  of  these  boys  of  his.  Bless  you ! 
how  could  he  be  ? Was’  it  not  all  over  Ches- 
wick when  Todds  the  cashier,  in  a fit  of  com- 
bined bacchic  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  threw 
up  his  window  at  eleven  o’clock  of  an  exceed- 
ingly frosty  December  night,  and  invited  the 
whole  universe  to  come  up  stairs  and  keep 
Fourth  of  July  with  him  ? And  when  paying- 
teller  Bradby  dashed  his  trotting  sulky  to  pieces 
against  a stupefied  incoming  butter-wagon — was 
there  any  concealing  that,  or  the  sling  he  carried 
his  left  arm  in  (well  lor  him,  as  Pat  the  porter 
said,  that  it  wasn’t  his  head  !)  for  the  next  three 
months  thereafter?  And  how  could  Mr.  Luke 
Green  discharge  his  soul  of  all  acquaintance 
with  the  fact  that  little  Filkins,  second  book-  , 


keeper,  devoted  an  unprofitable  surplus  of  bis 
time  to  brandy-and-water  with  his  billiards, 
when  that  young  gentleman  had  awakened  him 
at  three  o’clock  of  one  morning  with  the  alarm- 
bell,  and  informed  him,  as  he  came  down  quite 
tremulous  in  his  wrapper,  that  “’f  h’ad  any 
r’gard  for  th’  welfare  of  th’  instushun”  he  had 
bette"  come  out  immediately,  as  somebody  had 
set  up  another  bank  in  opposition  directly  next 
door?  Of  course  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
being  hoodwinked,  to  these  facts.  But,  like  the 
sacerdotal  old  gentleman  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Luke  Green  felt  that  boys  would  be 
boys,  and  treated  them  invariably  on  the  deli- 
cate remonstrance  principle:  “Todds,  I regret 
to  hear,”  etc. ; or,  “ Bradby,  really  it  pains  me 
to  learn  ;”  or,  “ Filkins,  you  will  see  the  impos- 
sibility of  this  continuing.”  Really,  Clilswick 
in  general  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Mr. 
Green  ; but  it  came  pretty  unanimously  to  the 
conclusion,  after  due  debate,  that  he  was  alto- 
gether too  kind-hearted,  too  sweet-mannered  a 
man  to  have  control  of  such  an  important  estab- 
lishment as  Clingham  & Co.,  Cheswick  Branch. 
And  this  was  the  reason  why  Cheswick  said 
that  Clingham  & Co.  were  going  to  the  dogs. 

The  state  of  popular  opinion  at  Cheswick  could 
not  fail  to  reach  the  metropolis,  there  being  fa- 
cilities for  unobstructed  land  and  water  carriage 
between  those  celebrated  places  daily.  All  sorts 
of  remonstrances,  complaints,  menaces  of  with- 
drawal of  deposits,  suggestions  of  the  antique 
stocking  which  had  held  cash  safely  before 
banks  were  ever  thought  of,  and  could  do  it 
again — all  these,  and  many  more  pleasant  love- 
missives,  came  from  Cheswick  to  the  grand  cen- 
tral Clingham  & Co.  which  held  the  reins  of 
destiny ; and,  as  a natural  rebound  from  that 
state  of  pressure,  rumors  began  flying  Cheswick- 
ward  from  the  central  Clingham,  that  one  of 
the  partners  would  shortly  be  up  to  take  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  branch  in  person.  Ches- 
wick was  delighted  1 Cheswick  felt  safe ! The 
glory  of  contemporary  children  and  remote 
grandsires,  the  financial  bulwark  of  fifty  miles 
around,  was  still  impregnable ; gray-haired  men, 
who  had  most  of  their  earliest  associations  and 
all  their  stock  concentred  in  that  granite  build- 
ing, would  still  point  strangers  to  it  with  a proud 
enthusiasm,  saying,  “Clingham  & Co.,  Sir! 
Firm  ns  a rock ! Long  before  I was  a boy,  Sir !” 

It  was  pretty  well  known  what  day  the  part- 
ner would  be  there.  Every  one  somehow  seem- 
ed to  have  settled  upon  four  o’clock  p.m.  of  a 
Thursday — and  there  was  such  a crowd  assem- 
bled at  tiie  station  to  meet  that  train  as  had  not 
been  seen  since  Henry  Clay  came  through  and 


spoke  to  Cheswick  from  the  platform.  But 
though  every  one  knew  the  hour,  very  few  seem- 
ed to  know  the  man.  “It  would  be  old  Cling- 
ham, probably,"  remarked  a financially  very 
young  person.  To  whom,  answering  in  a voice 
of  intense  sarcasm,  replied  a gentleman  of  broad- 
er monetary  experience,  “No  doubt!  He  very 
likely  intends  to  leave  New  York  for  this  place! 
We  shall  possibly  soon  hear  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  Cheswick!”  And  through  the  multi- 
tude ran  undefined  rumors  of  different  other 
members  of  the  firm  ; now  it  was  George— now 
young  Sam — now  Lawrence  Clingham,  whose 
epiphany  by  railroad  was  to  be  expected. 

Shifting  about  among  the  crowd,  hearkening 
now  to  this,  now  to  that  hearsay,  was  Mr.  Luke 
Green  observable — for  at  three  banking  hours 
closed,  and  it  was  now  nearly  four.  Observable 
— I use  that  word  forcibly — for  though  I said 
that  he  was  in  the  crowd,  he  certainly  was  not 
of  it.  Among  the  heaving  mass  of  shoulders 
and  heads  he  seemed  as  markedly  discernible 
and  separate  as  a dead  body  floating  on  a rock- 
ing sea  ; for  in  the  midst  of  many  flushed,  some 
embrowned,  and  all  pleasurably  anxious  faces, 
Mr.  Luke  Green’s  was  the  only  white,  pallidly 
white,  and  immovable  one.  Ever  and  anon  he 
looked  up  the  long  stretch  of  track  to  where  it 
curved  out  of  eyeshot  through  the  rock  cut  in 
the  distance,  as  if  he  devoured  the  moments  till 
the  train  should  bear  in  sight;  yet  he  started, 
just  perceptibly,  whenever  any  sound  as  of  a 
whistle  or  a rumbling  struck  his  ear.  Neces- 
sarily, it  was  a trying  season  for  a superintend- 
ent— this  time  of  giving  up  the  delegated  head- 
mnnship  to  a superior,  however  delicately  it 
might  be  received — this  becoming  once  more  a 
subaltern  in  station,  with  whatever  undiminished 
continuance  or  even  increase  of  salary.  And 
not  even  Mr.  Green  knew  precisely  who  was 
coming.  The  only  partner  he  had  ever  seen 
was  “ the  old  gentieman” — Clingham  the  head 
— the  great  James  Clingham  ; whom,  ns  sug- 
gested before  with  extinguishing  sarcasm,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  expect  unless  he  intend- 
ed to  make  New  York  a branch. 

At  easy  distances  from  their  superior — easy 
in  all  respects,  for  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
not  the  slightest  trouble  upon  their  minds,  un- 
less it  were  the  advisableness  on  that  afternoon 
of  not  getting  drunk  and  playing  for  drinks  to 
get  drunker — lounged  the  subalterns  of  Ches- 
wick Branch  about  the  station. 

The  train — as  all  trains  are  almost  always 
sure  to,  unless  they  are  going  to  Philadelphia- 
arrived  in  due  time.  Perhaps  a dozen  persons 
got  out.  Nothing  in  any  of  them  identified  the 
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.n.  But  the  knowing  ones,  who  had  posted 

cmsclves  where  the  baggage  car  disgorged  its 
ontents,  sent  down  a rumor  to  the  ranks  who 
lad  formed  about  the  passenger  exits,  that  a 
trunk  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eve  in 
their  field  of  view,  marked  “To  Clingham  & 
Co.’s  Banking  House.”  Immediately  afterward 
reliable  report  had  located  a carpet  bag  with  the 
same  destination  upon  the  top  of  said  trunk. 
Upon  which,  naturally  enough,  there  was  a rush 
to  see  who  would  call  for  these  articles  of  lug- 
g^e. 

An  evident  sensation  of  surprise  ran  through 
the  crowd  as  a tall  but  somewhat  slender  man, 
decidedly  Saxon  in  the  mould  of  his  features, 
his  bright  and  almost  laughing  blue  eyes,  his 
light-brown  side-whiskers,  mustache,  and  hair, 
and  very  young  apparently,  for  no  one  would 
have  set  him  down  as  more  than  twenty-three 
or  four  years  old,  approached  the  notable  pile 
above  mentioned,  and,  touching  it  lightly  with 
his  umbrella,  said,  “ Send  this  up  immediately, 
if  you  please.”  The  surprise  of  the  crowd  was 
reciprocated  by  his  face — for  it  flushed  a little 
for  a moment  to  find  itself  gazed  at  by  so  many 
eyes — and  then  bowing,  as  if  to  acknowledge 
what  wras  an  unmistakable  compliment  to  his 
coming,  he  slightly  drew  himself  up  with  a self- 
possessed  dignity,  and  passed  through  the  throng, 
which  made  room  for  him,  as  quietly  as  though 
unnoticing  and  unnoticed.  Passed  through, 
leaving  even  Cheswick  quite  mute  at  his  unex- 
pected look  and  bearing — a portion  of  it  disap- 
pointed that  its  appetite  for  a corpulent  man 
with  sharp  eyes,  seals,  gold-headed  cane,  and 
decided  moneyed  appearance  was  so  woefully 
unsated,  and  another  portion  smitten  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  fair-haired  young  stranger  who 
was  so  early  in  life  worthy  of  a momentous  trust 
like  Cheswick  Branch. 

And  as  he  passed  away,  Todds,  cashier,  ele- 
vated himself  to  the  extreme  height  of  five  feet 
six  inches,  boot-heels  inclusive,  and  turned  to 
paying  teller  Bradby  with  the  remark : 

“Weally!  I’m  quoite  welived — Demme  if  I 
didn’t  think  he  was  going  to  be  some  old  muff 
we’d  be  afwaid  of!” 

Todds,  cashier,  belonged  to  that  species  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was,  two  years 
ago,  the  last  survivor,  and  which  we  may  there- 
fore now  believe  to  be  wholly  extinct — which 
can  not  realize  such  a possibility  as  feeling  rev- 
erence for  any  man  or  thing  which  does  not 
knock  them  down.  They  wax  Ilow-are-ye-old- 
fellowish  with  the  man  who  has  the  possibilities 
to  laugh  in  him — but  have  a sublime  venera- 
tion for  the  dignity  of  the  pump-handle,  whose 
contact  floored  them  during  the  last  lark.  Have  ? 
— I meant  had ; for  are  they  not  now  all  extinct  ? 
Who  of  us  but  knows  true  dignity  by  sight  ? Bah ! 
is  the  world  an  ass? 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  THE  COUNTENANCE  OF  CHESWICK 
FALLS. 

Todds,  cashier,  seemed  not  so  far  from  right 
after  all.  The  terribleness  of  this  new  portent 
in  the  sky  of  Cheswick  Branch  was  diminished 
exceedingly  when  Cheswick  came  into  the  count- 
ing-house the  next  morning;  not  so  much  to 
have  its  own  business  attended  to  as  to  attend 
to  that  of  Clingham  & Co.,  and  found  the  tall 
desk  in  the  back  room  still  occupied  by  Mr.  Luke 
Green.  Since  the  earliest  foundation  of  Cling- 
ham & Co.  such  a run  of  custom  had  not  been 
known.  People  holding  notes  which  they  had 
thoroughly  made  up  their  minds  to  keep  till 
maturity  now  rushed  to  the  rail  to  have  them 
discounted;  tradesmen  came  to  make  deposits 
which  they  were  absolutely  sure  to  draw  entire- 
ly out  the  next  day  or  the  day  after  that ; and 
every  old  lady  or  young  gentleman,  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  a dollar  bill,  approached  to  have  it 
converted  into  silver,  while  they  looked  through 
the  little  picket  fence  that  hedged  in  the  maj- 
esty of  a real  partner.  Wretched  multitude! 
basely  betrayed,  and  sensible  to  the  quick  that 
they  had  been  sold  for  naught  when  they  be- 
held, shining  through  the  hither  windows  of  the 
managerial  sanctum,  the  bland  face  of  Mr. 
Green,  reclad  in  all  its  former  mansuetude,  no- 
wise scarified,  but  emery-polished  into  a purer 
refulgency  by  the  hard  hand  of  yesterday’s  care, 
and  ns  much  of  triumph  in  it  as  that  gentle- 
man could  think  of  permitting  to  be  there,  con- 
scientiously gentle  as  he  was,  and  opposed  to  the 
use  of  all  such  stimulants  as  strong  emotion. 
There  had  been  one  change,  however — one 
most  irritating,  perplexing,  absolutely  inscruta- 
ble change.  Cheswick,  as  a great  whole,  scratched 
its  head  and  took  to  considering  itself,  but  could 
discover  no  earthly,  proper,  defensible,  adequate 
reason  why  this  change  should  have  occurred. 
Little  Filkins,  second  book-keeper  to  Cheswick 
Branch,  had  utterly  disappeared ; as  utterly  as 
if  the  heaviest  of  his  tremendous  ledgers  had 
fallen  shut  on  him  when  he  was  between  its 
covers  hunting  an  entry,  and  locked  him  up  for 
•ad  posterity,  like  Genivra  or  a pressed  blush- 
rose.  Gone  entirely,  and  inexplicably  gone  was 
little  Filkins,  and  in  his  place  sat — Oh ! that 
miserable,  paltry  make-believe — the  young  man 
of  Saxon  face  and  slender  figure,  just  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  all  Cheswick 
had  not  been  yesterday  at  the  cars  to  see  him 
come  in  as  the  real  partner! 

The  young  man  at  little  Filkins’s  desk  could 
not  avoid  knowing  that  his  pretensions  were  de- 
tected; that  the  gilding  of  yesterday’s  eventful 
moment  had  been  entirely  rubbed  oft’ overnight, 
so  that  his  actual  brass  showed  through.  lie 
could  not  help  hearing  how  the  popular  feeling, 
justly  irritated,  took  sides  with  his  ousted  prede- 
cessor, and  the  inquiry  “What  has  little  Filkins 
done?”  ran  with  a wrathful  sorrow  from  mur- 
muring mouth  to  mouth.  He  could  not  help 
knowing  that  he  was  not  at  all  what  was  want- 
ed ; that  Cheswick  hpjlj  A^dr^or.  ^r?ad  and 


been  given,  in  him,  a pebble-stone  of  the  very 
grittiest  nature  to  its  enamel.  But  in  spite  of 
all  these  considerations,  this  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-two or  three  scratched  away  imperturbably  at 
his  books,  instead  of  bursting  into  tears  or  being 
warmed  into  a generous  shame  at  the  displeas- 
ure of  so  many  of  his  elders.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  every  now  and  then  as  he  took 
breathing-time  at  the  bottom  of  a column,  he 
looked  up  from  the  page  and  out  through  the 
rails,  steadily  into  the  faces  of  his  severe  jury  with 
a frank,  naught-fearing  peacefulness,  and  a half 
smile  about  his  blue  unswerving  eyes,  which 
were  absolutely  intolerable.  The  most  saucy 
stare  of  little  Filkins,  at  the  time  when  lie  had 
been  trusted  at  the  tailor’s  for  a new  paletot, 
and  was  sauciest,  was  easily  to  be  put  up  with 
compared  with  this  dignified  good-humor.  And 
persons  who  noticed  it  took  occasion  to  repeat, 
in  a louder  and  still  more  antagonistic  tone, 
the  inquiry,  “What  had  little  Filkins  done?” 

Two  or  three  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Cheswick,  who,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
older  and  able  to  sit  longer  in  one  place  and  talk 
longer  about  one  thing  than  any  body  else,  were, 
of  course,  providentially  fitted  to  become  coun- 
selors upon  all  difficult  subjects,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proper  reverence  in  which  they 
were  held  to  mediate  between  a justly  exaspera- 
ted public  and  Mr.  Luke  Green,  in  relation  to  the 
practical  joke  which  Cheswick  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  Clingham  & Co.,  Central  Firm. 

On  pretense  of  feeling  it  important  to  com- 
municate immediately  the  fact  which  had  only 
just  been  discovered  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
three  days  before,  that  South  Pompey  and 
Linkumdooly  R.R.  stocks,  held  by  Cheswick 
Branch  to  the  extent  of  fifty  shares,  had  risen  £ 
per  cent.,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Tollogar,  and  Mr. 
Dodgers,  pushed  through  the  glass  door  which 
intervened  between  an  offended  Cheswick  and 
Mr.  Luke  Green. 

“The  fact  is,  Mr. Tollogar,” said  Mr.  Green, 
the  worthy  addressed  having  boxed  the  compass 
of  conversation  around  to  the  subject  his  heart 
was  upon  with  such  unwonted  rapidity  for  him, 
that  he  had  only  consumed  an  hour  on  things 
totally  irrelevant,  “The  fact  is,  Mr.  Tollogar, 
that  Mr.  Filkins,  deeply  as  I grieve  to  say  it, 
was  becoming  an  irresponsible— it  being  impos- 
sible to  mar  the  peace  of  the  absent,  I will  add, 
a reckless  officer  for  an  institution  representing 
such  tremendous  interests.  For  a long  time  it 
had  been  represented  to  me  that  he  spent 
much  time,  and  large  sums  of  money,  at — at 
what  do  you  call  that  game  with  balls  and 
sticks,  where  you  shove,  you  know  ?” 

Mr.  Dodgers  with  cheerful  promptness  sug- 
gested “Billiards,”  and  then  blushed  crimson 
to  have  been  caught  in  knowing  that  very  im- 
proper and  frivolous  game. 

“ Billiards ! Thank  you.  That  was  the 
thing.  At  first  I hardly  believed  it,  such  is  my 
faith  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  men  I meet. 
Indeed  I’m  afraid ; I’m  quite  n child : but  when 
I discovered  Mr.  Filkins  one  night  upon  my  front 
stoop,  shoving  snow-balls  with  his  cane,  and  his 
only  reply  on  my  remonstrating  with  him  was 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  old  fellow ! and  let  him 
come  down  on  the  cushion  and  carom  on  the 
light  red,  what  conclusion  was  inevitable?” 

“Misplaced  confidence,”  said  Mr. Briggs,  in 
a homiletic  manner. 

“ Pre-cisely.  And  when  upon  my  still  fur- 
ther interrogating  him  as  to  his  singular  man- 
ner, he  replied  that  he  had  been  moistening  his 
clay,  I translated  that  eccentric  expression  as 
meaning  brandy  and  water.” 

“Of  course  1 ” rejoined  Mr.  Dodgers, with  live- 
ly appreciation,  again  checking  himself  direct- 
ly with  visible  exaltation  of  color  at  his  detec- 
tion in  being  so  expert  in  the  vocabulary  of  slang. 

“The  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  rumors  of  his 
behavior  reached  the  Messrs.  Clingham,  and 
they,  feeling  naturally  desirous  that  the  welfare 
of  Cheswick  Branch,  and  I may  add,  Cheswick 
people,  with  whom  we  feel  gratefully  identified” 
—Mr.  Tollogar  bowed  for  Cheswick  people — 
“ should  not  be  imperiled  by  any  such  behav- 
ior on  the  part  of  one  of  their  officers.  He  was 
accordingly  removed,  and — ” 

“ This  young  person  sent  up  in  his  room  ?” 
put  in  Mr.  Briggs,  briskly. 

“This  young  person  sent  up  in  his  room; 
you  have  expressed  it.” 

“And  then,”  said  Mr.  Tollogar,  evidently  torn 
between  the  conflicting  emotions  of  dislike  at 
asking  a very  disagreeable  and  impudent  ques- 
tion, and  that  insatiable  love  of  research  which 
Barnacle  of  the  eye-glass  called  “wanting  to 
know,  you  know.”  “And  then — there  is — to  be 
— no  change — in  the — the — management  ?” 

With  imperturbable  dignity,  and  bowing  low 
to  the  representatives  of  Cheswick,  Mr.  Green 
replied  that  he  had  yet  to  learn  of  any;  but 
when  that  information  arrived,  Messrs.  Tollo- 
gar, Dodgers,  and  Briggs  should  be  his  earliest 
confidants.  Carrying  which  answer  to  the  out- 
er world,  the  trio  emerged  considerably  sadder, 
but  in  no  pre-eminent  degree  wiser  men  than 
they  went  in. 

It  is  little  enough  to  say  that  this  answer  did 
not  satisfy  Cheswick.  It  might  not  have  been 
intended  to.  If  so,  the  answer  eminently  at- 
tained its  purpose,  for  all  over  town  the  asser- 
tion that  “ Clingham  & Co.  were  going  to  the 
dogs,”  which,  like  a dyspeptic  baby,  had  been 
black- dropped  and  cradled  for  a day  or  two,  was 
now  taken  up  again,  wakened,  dandled,  trotted, 
churned,  made  blatant  to  the  further  verge  of 
lung-capability,  and  with  it  sounded  the  new  in- 
quiry, “ What  had  little  Filkins  done  ? Neces- 
sarily it  was  impossible  for  Cheswick  to  see  what. 
Todds,  cashier,  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to 
the  amusement  of  getting  very  drunk,  though 
to  be  sure  in  a very  quiet  way  ordinarily,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his*  boarding-house,  and  came 
to  the  bank  very  late,  and  was  very  cross  and 
uncivil.  Paying-teller  Bradby  seemed  to  spend 


as  much  money  on  sulkies  and  animals  of  fab- 
ulous time  and  pedigree,  as  if  lie  were  the  son 
of  some  Broad  Street  father  washed  ashore  upon 
a golden  beach  by  a rapid  rise  in  the  tide  of  his 
professional  train  oil.  And  all  the  clerks,  great 
and  small,  seemed  at  liberty  to  do  very  much  as 
they  pleased  out  of  bank  hours,  and  to  run  the 
whole  delightful  gamut  of  pig-blessedness  from 
doing  nothing  and  feeling  no  sensation  from  it, 
up  to  getting  drunk  and  enjoying  it  hugely,  with- 
out a word  of  reproof  upon  the  subject.  While 
little  Filkins,  the  least  disgusting  to  Cheswick 
of  the  whole  crew,  was  singled  out  to  bo  made 
an  example  of  peremptorily  then,  what  had  little 
Filkins  done  ? 
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ANOTHER  NEW  SERIAL. 

We  commence  in  the  present  number 
of  Harper's  Weekly  the  publication  of  a 
new  Serial  Story  of  American  Life,  en- 
titled 

®l)c  Ncm  Partner 

IN 

« CLINGHAM  & CO.,  BANKERS/’ 

By  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW,  ESQ., 

AtJTnOU  OF  THE  “ I1ASIIEE8II  EATER,"  ETO.,  ETC. 

This  story  will  be  illustrated  by  John 
McLenan,  Esq. 

We  commenced  in  No.  152  the  publi- 
cation of  a new  Serial  Story  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  Esq.,  entitled 

©l)c  iUomau  in  lUljite ; 

which  is  illustrated  expressly  for  this  jour- 
nal by  John  McLenan,  Esq. 

The  publication  of  the  delicious  Story 
of  American  Life, 

® r it  in  p 5, 

by  George  W.  Curtis,  Esq.,  with  Hor- 
tin’s  Illustrations,  was  commenced  in  No. 
119  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

As  Harper's  W eekly  is  electro  typed,  we 
can  supply  the  back  numbers  from  the 
commencement  to  any  person  who  sends 
us  the  money. 


THE  IDLENESS  OF  CONGRESS. 

MORE  than  one  of  the  three  months  of  the 
short  session  of  Congress  has  elapsed  and 
no  organization  has  been  effected.  Less  than 
fifty  -working  days  remain;  during  which  all 
the  appropriation  bills  of  this  session  and  the 
Post-office  Appropriation  Bill  of  last  session 
must  be  passed,  Kansas  must  be  admitted,  and 
whatever  measures  are  taken  with  regard  to 
Mexico  must  be  adopted.  It  is  almost  doubtful 
whether  the  business  can  be  got  through  in  the 
time  that  is  left. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  delay  is 
disgraceful  to  all  parties ; and  more  especially  to 
those  who,  constituting  a minority  in  either  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  refuse  to  range  themselves 
on  either  side,  and  thus  prevent  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Passing  this  over,  and  taking  a practical  view 
of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  at  Wash- 
ington that  none  but  a Republican  enn  be  elect- 
ed Speaker.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  view  of  the  clearest-headed  men 
among  the  Democrats.  They  assume  that  the 
party  which  has  a plurality  will  not,  if  it  can 
help  it,  submit  to  see  a man  of  another  party  in 
the  chair  of  the  House.  We  have  also  reason 
to  believe  that  some  leading  men  among  the 
Democrats  and  Southern  Opposition  would,  for 
the  sake  of  an  organization,  vote  for  a Repub- 
lican Speaker,  or  for  the  plurality  rule,  which 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  provided  the 
Republicans  would  agree  to  drop  Sherman  and 
concentrate  their  strength  on  some  Republican 
who  had  not  indorsed  the  Helper  book. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  seems  the  best 
alternative  that  is  left.  The  House  must  be 
organized  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the  Re- 
publicans will  be  alone  to  blame  for  the  non- 
performance of  business,  if  they  refuse  to  nom- 
inate one  of  their  own  party  whose  election  the 
Democrats  agree  to  permit.  Where  parties  are 
so  evenly  balanced,  compromise  is  the  only 
feasiblo  course ; and  this  seems  the  best  of  all 
feasible  compromises. 


TRADE  CHANNELS. 

Thekb  is  every  year  a certain  amount  of 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  cornmcal,  pork,  beef,  ashes, 
and  other  produce  of  the  field  find  the  forest, 
which  navels  from  the  great  producing  States 
of  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea-hoard  for  sale 
or  shipment  to  Europe.  For  all  this  produce, 
of  whatever  kind,  Chicago  may  be  regarded  as 
the  central  Western  depot ; Milwaukie  and  St. 


Louis  being,  so  to  say,  sub-depots,  obeying  the 
same  laws,  in  respect  to  trade  channels,  as  Chi- 
cago. Several  great  railroad  lines  compete  for 
the  business  of  conveying  this  produce  from 
Chicago  and  the  sub-depots  to  the  sea-board — 
to  wit,  the  Grand  Trunk  line  of  Canada,  whose 
harbor  is  Portland ; the  New  York  lines,  the 
Central  and  Erie,  whose  harbor  is  New  York ; 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  lines,  whose  harbor  is  Philadel- 
phia ; the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  its  connec- 
tions, whoso  harbor  is  Baltimore.  Between 
these  several  lines  the  competition  is  sharp  and 
severe — the  more  serious  as  the  sea-ports,  which 
form  the  termini  of  the  rival  lines,  arc  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  busi- 
ness, and  take  an  active  and  direct  share  in  the 
contest. 

The  owners  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line  are  so 
desirous  to  secure  the  business  that  they  are 
carrying  produce  from  Chicago  to  Portland  for 
little  more  than  one-half  what  it  costs  them  to 
do  the  business ; being  sustained  cordially  in 
the  struggle  by  the  Government  of  Canada, 
which  is  largely  interested  in  the  road.  Penn- 
sylvania is  equally  alive  to  the  importance  of 
victory  in  such  a figlit.  Her  canals  have  been 
sold,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  by  the 
Legislature  to  enable  the  Trunk  lino  through 
Pittsburgh  to  compete  successfully  with  its  ri- 
vals. The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  enjoys  the  en- 
tire favor  of  the  Legislatures  on  which  it  de- 
pends ; it  has  only  to  ask,  and  the  States  are 
ready  to  grant  any  thing  in  reason  ; while  the 
city  of  Baltimore  sagaciously  lends  its  aid 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary. 

New  York  alone  holds  nloof  from  the  strug- 
gle, and  while  the  rival  States  are  straining  ev- 
ery nerve  to  secure  the  traffic,  proposes  to  ini- 
tiate a policy  which  will  tend  to  injure  itself 
and  help  its  rivals.  Governor  Morgan,  in  his 
Message,  proposes  to  toll  the  railroads  of  this 
State,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  their  rivals  in 
Canada,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maryland. 

The  ostensible  motive  for  this  proceeding  is 
a desire  to  make  the  canals  pay. 

The  facts  are  that  railroads,  which  are  a 
superior  mode  of  conveyance  to  canals,  have 
beaten  them  in  this  State  in  the  contest  for 
traffic ; and  Governor  Morgan,  who,  our  read- 
ers will  be  astonished  to  learn,  is  a New  York 
merchant,  proposes  to  lay  such  loads  on  the 
roads  as  will  once  more  place  them  on  a level 
with  the  canals.  The  Governor,  in  a word, 
belongs  to  the  respectable  race  of  old  fogies 
who  think  railways  are  altogether  too  fast,  and 
must  be  checked,  in  the  interest  of  slower  and 
more  antiquated  conveyances. 

■\Ye  will  not  discuss  the  principle  of  his 
method.  Governor  Morgan  is  the  head  of  the 
Republican  party  in  this  State,  and  as  such — 
the  Republicans  being  the  dominant  faction — 
is  an  authority  too  high  to  be  disputed.  But 
we  insist,  if  his  plan  be  adopted,  and  tolls  laid 
on  the  railroads,  so  as  to  place  them  on  a par 
with  the  canals,  that  the  system  be  carried  out 
fairly  and  generally.  We  want  to  see  tolls 
levied  on  the  railroads  for  the  support  of  stage- 
coaches between  New  York  and  Albany.  If  it 
be  right  to  tax  railroads,  so  as  to  render  tho 
contest  between  them  and  the  canals  equal,  the 
stage-coaches  have  the  same  right  to  protec- 
tion. We  likewise  want  to  see  taxes  laid  on 
steamers,  so  as  to  render  the  contest  between 
them  and  sailing  craft  fair  and  equal.  It 
would  be  only  right,  too,  to  lay  a tax  on  tele- 
graph lines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  rev- 
enue, which  has  been  seriously  reduced  by  the 
competition  of  the  electric  telegraph.  If  the 
Morgan  principles  prevail,  and  each  new  step 
in  civilization  be  bound  to  carry  its  defunct  pre- 
decessor on  its  back,  there  is  no  saying  where 
we  must  stop.  If  railroads  are  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity for  superseding  canals,  steam  presses 
should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  raco 
of  hand-pressmen ; city  railroads  should  pay 
something  to  omnibus  proprietors ; modern  ho- 
tels should  hand  over  an  annual  bonus  to 
old-fashioned  taverns  ; triple-sheet  newspapers 
should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  decaying 
contemporaries ; we  should  all  of  us  pay  a trifle 
for  knowing  more  than  our  fathers. 

We  repeat — we  don’t  mean  to  discuss  the 
principle ; wo  only  want  to  see  it  fairly  carried 
out.  If  the  Morgan  plan  of  taxing  improve- 
ments, as  such,  be  the  rule  of  this  State,  let  us 
know  it ; and  let  him  who  dare  venture  to  sug- 
gest any  forward  step  in  the  march  of  progress 
and  civilization. 


Vm  MDSMSL 

MOUNT  VERNON. 

The  ladies  have  done  their  work,  and  Mount 
Vernon  now  belongs  to  them.  It  only  remains  to 
raise  about  a hundred  thousand  more  dollars  to 
have  a fund  for  the  support  and  repairs  of  the  es- 
tate. Of  the  whole  sum  thus  far  collected,  Mr. 
Everett  has  contributed  about  one-fourth,  or  nearly 
seventy  thousand  dollars : and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  precisely  how  many  subscribers  to 
the  fund  there  have  been  in  the  country.  The  ora- 
tion of  Mr.  Everett  alone  has  produced  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars — and  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  first  delivered  only  three  years  ago  upon  the 
coming  anniversary  of  Washington’s  birth,  we  may 
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safely  say  that  it  has  produced  much  larger  pecu- 
niary results  than  any  oration  ever  before  spoken. 
Thus  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  becomes  a me- 
morial of  Mr.  Everett  as  well  as  of  Washington. 

Meanwhile  the  excellent  Mr.  John  Washington 
seems  to  have  failed,  at  least  there  was  some  such 
story  in  the  newspapers,  and  this  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfactorily explained.  Because  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  estate  by  reason  of  his  poverty, 
and  received  so  much  more  than  the  mere  market 
value,  as  real  estate,  how  does  he  happen  to  fail 
just  as  the  money  is  paid?  There  is  doubtless 
some  mistake  in  the  story  which  it  would  he  very 
refreshing  to  have  contradicted. 

And  now  that  the  work  is  done,  we  suppose 
Mount  Vernon  will  be  kept  as  a kind  of  sacred 
park,  a national  neutral  ground,  where  we  may  all 
go  and  meditate  and  moralize,  and  invigorate  our 
mental  constitutions  by  reflections  upon  the  simplo, 
austere  heroism  of  the  man  we  all  reverence  so 
deeply  and  truly  that  whoever  speaks  of  him  in 
words  other  than  those  of  panegyric  seems  to  be 
blaspheming. 

Let  it  he  so ! Let  the  gates  bo  opened  wide  to 
the  North  and  South  and  East  and  West,  that  we 
may  all  stand  upon  the  porch  which  Rossiter  has 
painted,  and  look  upon  the  lovely  landscape  which 
Mignot  has  reproduced,  and  feel  as  we  do  so  that 
we  stand  where  our  greatest  man  stood ; a man  so 
calm  and  wise  that  men  of  all  times  and  all  nations 
have  praised  him — who  saw  so  clearly,  who  judged 
so  justly,  who  spoke  so  well,  that  Time,  which 
dwindles  other  greatness,  only  enhances  his;  and 
the  increasing  light,  which  shows  so  many  gaps  in 
other  revered  images  of  the  Past,  only  glorifies  him 
the  more. 


THE  NEW  SINGER. 

We  Americans  take  great  pleasure  in  abusing 
ohrselves,  and  insisting  that  we  are  led  by  the  nose 
in  all  affairs  of  art  an  l in  literary  judgment.  Yet 
there  are  few  greater  errors.  Some  of  the  most 
sturdy  English  literary  reputations  have  been 
niadej  and  many  confirmed,  in  this  country.  There 
is  a story,  not  yet  contradicted,  that  the  first  full 
and  fair  complete  edition  of  Bolingbroke  was  col- 
lected in  Philadelphia.  The  Miscellanies  of  Carlyle 
and  Do  Quincey  were  first  issued,  as  books,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  England  knows  much  less  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing than  we  do.  Festus  Bailey  was  firsthailed  here, 
but  somehow  has  never  come  to  his  crowning ; and 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  A.M.,  if  not  LL.D.,  was 
idolized  by  U9  for  at  least  three  years. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  we  require  the  approval  of 
England  before  we  approve  our  own  men.  Ban- 
croft, and  Hawthorne,  and  Prescott,  and  Motley, 
and  Bryant,  and  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  and 
Holmes,  and  all  the  rest,  we  know  and  like,  and 
have  known  and  liked,  whether  England  did  or  did 
not.  If  she  did  like  and  said  so,  it  was  certainly 
pleasant  to  hear.  If  she  did  not,  she  was  at  liberty 
to  have  her  own  tastes. 

And  certainly  wre  have  not  been  deceived  by 
singers  or  actors.  Not  oven  the  pronunciamentos 
of  Signor  Ullman  have  persuaded  any  body  to 
think  a bad  singer  a good  one,  or  even  to  believe 
in  M.  Musard  because  he  had  the  same  name  as  his 
father.  Even  when  Grisi  came,  we  knew  all  about 
it.  New  York  was  much  more  polite  than  Madrid, 
but  it  recognized  quite  as  clearly  that  la  Giulia  was 
no  longer  la  diva.  But  Bosio,  with  no  Europe  be- 
hind her,  charmed  because  she  was  charming. 
Benedetti  and  Trufii  have  made  the  remembrance 
of  one  season  in  Astor  Place  radiant  to  many  and 
many  a hearer,  yet  their  claims  were  not  counter- 
signed by  European  repute.  And  all  the  faded  or 
worn  voices  which  have  been  heralded  with  such 
blare  of  puffery,  have  failed  to  deceive  a solitary 
hearer. 

Now,  at  last,  comes  a little  lady,  with  no  pres- 
tige of  any  kind — who  was  heard  a few  years  since 
as  a prodigy,  who  was  not  introduced  as  an  angel, 
or  a siren,  or  a sky-lark,  or  even  as  a grand  lyric 
tragedienne,  but  who  trips  on  to  the  stage  and  war- 
bles her  way  straight  into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers 
and  into  the  very  highest  position.  She  is  in  no 
other  sense  an  American  than  that  soon  after  her 
birth  her  family  removed  to  this  country.  But 
even  if  she  had  been  a Yankee  girl,  does  any  body 
think  she  would  have  been  any  more  or  any  less 
successful  ? Or  had  she  sung  as  the  poor  Speranza 
sung,  would  her  Italian  birth  and  name  have  saved 
her? 

There  was  no  mistake  in  our  appreciation  of 
Jenny  Lind ; and  whoever  supposes  Barnum  made 
her  career  in  this  country,  pays  Barnum  a great 
compliment.  Barnum’s  sagacity  lay  in  seeing 
that  so  great  a singer  as  Jenny  Lind  was  sure  to 
succeed.  Hackett’s  mistake  was  iu  supposing  that 
Grisi,  in  her  decline,  would  succeed  because  she 
had  been  famous  in  her  prime. 

If  the  Signori  Managers  will  always  provide 
good  singers  they  may  save  one  fortune  in  printing 
puffs,  and  make  another  by  the  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public. 


HATS. 

Do  we  owe  our  emancipation  from  the  “ tile”  or 
the  stove-pipe  continuation  to  Kossuth,  from  whom 
the  soft  slouch  hats  are  named  ? It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve so,  for  the  Magyar  race  is  Oriental  in  its  or- 
igin-languid, luxurious ; and  what  is  the  soft  hat 
truly  seen  but  a mingling  of  the  turban  and  the 
hat-^-the  East  and  the  West— poetry,  if  you  please, 
and  prose.  At  least  which  of  our  poets,  unless  it 
be  Willis  in  some  metropolitan  moment,  wears  a 
tile  ? 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  before  Kossuth  came — 
whose  hat  was  only  partially  slouched — and  in  En- 
gland and  on  the  other  continent,  the  easy  hat  is 
called  a “wide-awake,”  certainly  the  reverse  of 
any  Oriental  signification.  Why  wide-awake? 
Plainly  because  the  wearing  of  so  convenient  and 
comely  a covering  for  the  bead  showed  a man 
wide-awake  to  common  sense  and  uncommon  com- 
fort—a man  fully  wide-awake  to  the  regnant  ab- 
surdities of  fashion,  and  who  rose  early  enough  in 
the  morning  to  know  fully  what  he  was  doing. 
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See,  too,  how  the  head  has  set  the  fashion  for 
the  rest  of  the  body ! Since  the  highest  point  of 
all  has  been  comfortable,  bow  the  human  form  has 
been  emancipated  from  tight  tailoring!  With 
loose  hats  come  loose  coats ; with  loose  coats,  in 
due  order,  peg-top  trowsers  and  ample  waistcoats  ; 
and  so,  by  developing  supposititious  proportions, 
the  human  form  divine  is  stimulated  to  make  those 
proportions  real.  If  a man’s  waistcoat  be  full- 
chested, how  naturally  he  resolves  to  make  his 
chest  correspond ! If  the  thighs  of  his  trowsers 
bulge,  bow  inevitably  he  will  develop  the  thighs 
themselves ! And  all  this  invigoration  and  ex- 
pansion of  muscle  and  lungs — and  consequent  in- 
crease in  beauty  and  grace  and  health — and  cor- 
responding higher  flights  in  the  action  of  the  brain, 
and  wider  grasp  of  philanthropic  sympathy,  all  un- 
folded from  the  layers  of  the  soft  hat,  as  the  con- 
jurer takes  out  of  any  old  beaver  new  chickens, 
fresh  butter,  and  gay  ribbons!  How  clear  it  is 
that  this  hat  does  come  from  the  East,  realm  of 
miracle  and  mystery ! 

Think,  now,  to  what  perfection  this  thing  is 
carried ! We  speak  of  the  improved  telescope,  of 
the  constant  discoveries  in  the  sun-painting  arts — 
of  new  coffee-pots  and  of  unimaginable  preserved 
meats  that  might  be  laid  away  in  a pyramid,  and 
taken  out  three  thousand  centurieshcnce  and  cooked 
into  delicious  freshness  of  flavor  by  the  New  Zea- 
lander who.  is  to  sit  and  moralize  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  City  Hall  or  the  Post-office.  That  is  all 
well ; but  what  do  you  think  of  a hat  packed  into 
an  envelope  and  sent  by  mail ; then  taken  out  and 
unfolded  into  airy  symmetry,  so  that  you  seem  to 
wear  a sunset  cloud,  for  lightness ; a brazen  casque, 
for  strength  ; and  your  own  skin,  for  comfort ! 

Of  course  there  are  cavilers.  There  are  people 
who  assert  that  your  stove-pipe  is  the  only  respect- 
ability, and  who,  as  they  survey  the  luxurious 
fullness  of  fashionable  drapery  and  tailoring,  de- 
clare, cynically,  that  Clarendon  has  already  told  us 
how  vice  in  the  head  goes  through  all  the  state; 
and  that  every  layer  of  society  is  corrupted  when 
the  top  layer  is  tainted. 

Aristo  va!  The  slouch  hat  is  practical  democ- 
racy— namely,  comfort  and  beauty.  It  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  free  and  easy  brain  beneath.  It  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  oldest  and  newest 
civilizations ; the  ease  that  was  sloth  in  the  ex- 
treme East,  and  is  intense  life  in  the  extreme  West. 

So  no  more  at  present  about  the  slouch  hat. 


WIIAT  A NEWSPAPER  IS,  AND  IS  NOT. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a man  pub- 
lishes a newspaper  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  as  it 
is  to  believe  that  great  poets  sing  for  the  pleasure 
of  singing,  and  that  novelists  write  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  telling  stories.  The  practical  comment  of 
experience  upon  this  supposition  is  very  incessant 
and  very  amusing,  especially  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lishers and  editors.  Let  the  Lounger  have  a word 
with  his  many  friends  about  it. 

There  are,  probably,  not  a dozen  papers  in  the 
country  published  at  a positive  loss  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  a principle.  And  it  is  a good  thing 
that  there  are  not;  for,  until  a principle  and  its 
friends  can  support  an  organ,  it  has  not  yet  really 
any  need  of  an  organ.  It  should  be  inculcated 
orally,  and  at  individual  expense. 

But  when  periodicals  are  established,  not  as 
moral  or  other  organs  or  agents,  but  simply  as 
business  enterprises,  then  they  are  to  be  managed 
like  all  other  business.  You  have  no  more  right 
to  expect  peculiar  generosity  or  self-sacrifice  of 
the  man  who  undertakes  it  than  of  a man  who 
engages  in  shoemaking  or  cotton  manufacturing. 
The  object  in  all  the  cases  is  individual  advantage. 
The  proprietors,  indeed,  do  not  intend  to  outrage 
honesty  or  decency ; on  the  contrary,  they  may 
have  no  doubt  that  honesty  and  decency  pay ; but 
their  motive  is  not  the  interests  of  those  two  qual- 
ities, but  their  own  private  and  especial  advant- 
age. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  paper,  let  us  sup- 
pose, is  a brief  and  conspicuous  advertising  page. 
We  will  suppose  the  rates  to  be  liigb,  because  it  is 
the  general  habit  to  read  well-printed  and  com- 
manding advertisements.  Now  the  theory  is,  and 
it  is  a perfectly  just  mercantile  theory,  that  the 
money  received  for  the  advertisement  is  properly 
and  fully  balanced  by  its  publication  and  the  no- 
tice consequently  attracted  to  the  wares.  The  ac- 
count is  square.  Mr.  Smith  brings  the  quality  of 
his  bug-powder  plainly  before  the  public,  and  Mr. 
Jones  his  exquisite  edition  of  “ Lalla  Rookh.” 

Now  imagine  the  polite  Jones  approaching  the 
editor  and  saying  that  be  lias  inserted  an  adver- 
tisement of  bis  book,  and  paid  for  it,  and  would 
like  an  editorial  notice ! But  an  editorial  notice 
is  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  all  ad- 
vertisements ; so  that  the  editor  can  only  reply, 
“ Why  should  I give  you  more  than  Mr.  Smith  has 
paid  for?  and  bow  long  do  you  suppose  I shall 
keep  my  other  advertisers  if  I favor  two  or  three, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  ? On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
give  a notice  to  all,  what  is  the  value  of  my  no- 
tice ? It  is  soon  seen  to  he  only  a part  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  my  editorial  opinion  has  lost  all 
its  importance.  It-  an  advertisement  in  my  col- 
umns is  not  worth  the  money  you  pay  for  it,  you 
can,  of  course,  cease  to  pay  it  at  any  moment. 
Also,  please  to  take  notice  that  it  is  only  space  in 
my  paper,  not  my  opinions,  which  is  for  sale.  You 
may  buy  the  room  to  announce  your  splendid  edi- 
tion of  “Lalla  Rookh;”  but  if  you  wish  me  to 
speak  of  it  editorially,  how  if  I chance  to  think  that 
it  is  fustian  and  rubbish,  and  say  so?  Or  do  you 
propose  to  pay  me  roundly  for  saying  that,  upon 
the  whole,  Tommy  Moore  is  superior  to  Milton  ?’’ 

That  is  what  every  editor  may  justly  say  to  ad- 
vertisers who  wish  “a  notice.”  Ho  must  be  im- 
partial, and  treat  all  his  friends  alike.  If,  indeed, 
any  work  upon  an  important  or  interesting  subject 
be  issued,  ho  will  naturally  speak  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  a topic  which  concerns  every  body ; but 
in  so  doing  be  will  not  make  bis  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject a puff  of  the  publisher  of  the  book. 

What  is  true  of  books  is  true  of  every  thing 


else.  No  sensible  editor,  of  course,  will  omit  to 
speak  of  the  beautiful  bindings  (for  instance)  of 
beautiful  books,  if  he  thinks  it  to  be  an  affair  of 
real  interest,  or  as  showing  improvement  or  un- 
usual excellence  : but  the  point  is,  that  part  of  his 
capital  as  a sagacious  editor  is  a power  of  just  dis- 
crimination, and  a perfect  willingness  to  say  No  to 
every  body  who  wants  his  own  axe  ground,  upon 
the  claim  that  every  body  is  interested  in  that 
particular  edge. 

And  if  all  this  he  true  of  an  editor  and  a propri- 
etor, think  of  a mere  Lounger,  and  what  is  true  of 
him ! 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— J.  B.  Thanks  for  your  “Thoughts.”  They  are 
pointed  and  racy.  The  Lounger  has  banded  them  to  the 
Easy  Chair,  who  promises  to  give  some  of  them  room, 
and  to  talk  with  yon  about  them. 

— F.  A.  The  Lounger  has  read  the  lines.  They  are 
full  of  kind  feeling ; but  arc  they  poetry?  As  intention, 
the  Lounger  considers  them  “ favorably,"  but  bo  can  not 
do  so  as  performance. 

—Lily  Dale.  The  lines  are  respectfully  declined. 

The  Lounger’s  correspondents  are  exhorted  to  be  pa- 
tient. Questions  asked  several  months  since  will  yet  be 
answered. 

—Old  Swiss  says: 

“ 1.  There  is  no  such  town  as  Schabzieger'm  Germany. 

“ 2.  ‘ Sc.habzieger  late'  derives  from  the  German  verb 
Schaben,  to  grate;  ziener  latte  means  sur  cheese. 

‘‘3.  ‘ Schahzleger  kase,’  or  sape  sago  cheese,  is  made 
nowhere  else  than  in  the  Canton  Glarit , in  Switzerland, 
on  whose  mountains  alone  are  found  the  Alpine  plants 
necessary  to  the  manufacturing  and  to  tho  particular 
flavor  of  the  Schabzieger  k&se.” 

— Bocohokis.  Now  that  the  Atlantic  wire  lias  been 
laid  and  found  practicable  for  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages, the  project  of  a line  via  Behring’s  Straits  will  hard- 
ly be  discussed.  An  Atlantic  wire  will  doubtless  be  laid 
until  it  works. 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “VANITY  FAIR.” 

[From  the  first  number  of  Thackeray's  “ Comliill 
Magazine.”] 


Odes  Is  a faster,  quicker  age : 

Yet  erst  at  Goldsmith’s  homely  Wakefield  Vicarage, 
While  Lady  Blarney  from  the  West  End  glozes 
Mid  the  Primroses, 

Fudge  1 cries  Squire  Thornhill, 

Much  to  the  wonder  of  young  greenhorn  Moses. 
Such  word  of  scorn  ill 

Matches  the  “ Wisdom  Fair”  thy  whim  proposes 
To  hold  on  Comhill. 

IT. 

With  Fudge,  or  Blarney,  or  the  “Thames  on  Firs  1" 
Treat  not  thy  buyer ; 

But  proffer  good  material — 

A genuine  Cereal, 

Value  for  twelvepcnce,  and  not  dear  at  twenty. 
Such  wit  replenishes  thy  Horn  of  Plenty. 

hl 

Nor  wit  alone  dispense, 

But  sense: 

And  with  thy  sparkling  Xerez 
Let  us  have  Ceres. 

Of  loaf  thou  lm6t  no  lack. 

Nor,  set,  like  Sliakspeare’s  zany,  forth, 

With  lots  of  sack. 

Of  bread  one  pennyworth. 

IV. 

Sprightly,  and  yet  sagacious. 

Funny,  yet  farinaceous. 

Dashing,  and  yet  methodical— 

So  may  thy  periodical, 

On  this  auspicious  more, 

Exalt  its  horn, 

Thron’d  on  the  Hill  of  Corn  1 

V. 

Of  auglit  that  smacks  of  sect,  surplice,  or  synod, 
Be  thy  grain  winnow'd  1 
Nor  deign  to  win  our  laugh 
With  empty  chaff. 

Shun  aught  o’er  whicli  dullard  or  bigot  gloats; 
Nor  seek  our  siller 
With  meal  from  Titus  Oates 
Or  flour  of  Joseph  Miller. 

VI. 

There's  corn  in  Egypt  still 
(Pilgrim  from  Cairo  to  Comliill!), 

Give  each  liis  fill. 

But  all  comers  among 
Trent  best  the  young; 

Fill  the  big  brothers’  knapsacks  from  thy  bins, 
But  slip  tho  Cup  of  Love  in  Benjamiu’s. 

VII. 

Next  as  to  those 

Who  bring  their  lumbering  verse  or  ponderous  prose 
To  where  good  Smith  and  Elder 
Have  so  long  held  their 
Well  garnish’d  Comliill  storehouse — 

Bid  them  not  bore  us. 

Tell  them  instead 

To  take  their  load  next  street,  tho  Hall  of  Lead ! 

VIII. 

Only  one  word  besides— 

As  ho  who  tanneth  hides 
Stocketh  with  proper  implements  his  tannery: 

So  thou,  Friend!  do  not  fail 
To  store  a stout  corn  flail. 

Ready  for  use,  within  thy  Cornhill  granary. 

Of  old  there  walked  abroad, 

Prompt  to  right  wrongs,  Calif  Haroun  al  Raschid: 

Deal  thus  with  Fraud, 

Or  Job  or  Humbug— thrash  it  I 

IX. 

Courage,  old  Friend ! long  found 

Firm  nt  thy  task,  nor  in  fix’d  purpose  fickle : 

Up  I choose  thy  ground. 

Put  forth  thy  shining  sickle; 

Shun  the  dense  underwood 
Of  Dunce  or  Dunderliood  : 

But  reap  North,  South,  East,  Far  West, 

Tho  world-wiila  Harvest  1 


A STAG-HUNT  AT  COMPIEGNE. 

We  print  on  the  following  page  an  engraving 
which  represents  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  at  a stag-hunt  at  Compihgne.  As  the  sport 
is  not  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  give  the 
following  account  of  it  from  the  pen  of  an  Ameri- 
can who  was  an  invited  guest  at  the  Imperial  res- 
idence : 

“ At  an  early  hour  on  tho  morning  of  the  eventful  day 
I was  up,  and  was  allowed,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  who  belongs  to  his  Majesty's  household,  to  visit 
the  stables  and  kennels.  I admired  the  horses,  and  aft- 
er having  proved  by  some  profound  horse-talk  that  I 
knew  all  about  the  merits  of  those  useful  quadrupeds,  I 
expressed  a desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
bounds  that  were  to  chase  the  stag. 

“ I entered  the  large  house  used  as  a kennel  for  the 
pack  with  some  misgivings,  having  a lively  recollection 
of  a misadventure  in  the  Imperial  kennels  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, on  which  occasion  Ihc  wind  blew  the  door  to,  leav- 
ing me  alone  with  the  pack,  one  of  whicli— an  ugly,  old, 
one-eyed  dog— evinced  n savage  desire  to  come  to  close 
quarters,  very  much  to  my  intense  disgust  and  to  the  un- 
kind amusement  of  the  keeper,  who  came  in  jnst  in  time 
to  prevent  my  becoming  dog-meat — a sad  fate,  even  if 
the  dogs  be  those  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  I suffered  no  inconvenience,  save  a re- 
newed feeling  of  disgust  in  recognizing  old  onc-eye. 

“The  Imperial  kennel  contains  one  hundred  English 
dogs  and  twenty-five  blood-hounds,  the  latter  being 
French  dogs,  belonging  to  the  breed  called  ‘ Briguet 
d'Artois.* 

“ The  personnel  of  the  hunt  consists  of  the  veneurs  at 
huntsmen,  whose  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  hounds,  and 
the  cheps  d'ecurie  and  grooms  who  have  charge  of  the 
horses.  The  veneurs  are  of  two  classes : those  of  the  first 
class  are  mounted  ( valets  de  chien  a eheval),  those  of  tho 
second  class  are  on  foot  (valets  de  chien  apred). 

“ Having  visited  the  house  and  dogs,  I started  to  meet 
my  friend  nttlie  chateau,  and  found  him  in  all  the  glory 
of  liis  hunting-suit,  which  is  that  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  While  speaking  of  the  magnificence  of  his  appear- 
ance, it  all  nt  once  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I had 
no  such  a hunting  costume,  and  that  I could  not  nppcnr 
at  the  hunt  except  only  attired  d la  Louis  XV.  Here  was 
an  embarrassment— I had  a horse,  but  no  costume.  Sly 
friend  kindly  undertook  to  procure  me  one,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  borrowing  the  hunting-suit  of  one  of  his 
companions  who  was  not  to  accompany  the  hunt,  lie 
triumphantly  bore  back  to  me  the  much-desired  gar- 
ment, which  I at  once  donned,  meeting  with  no  difficulty 
in  so  doing,  as  itsowner  isat  least  six  feet  high  and  large 
in  proportion,  while  I am  a small  man. 

“I  was  determined  to  witness  the  hunt,  however,  and 
the  size  of  my  costume  could  not  deter  me. 

“At  about  noon  the  cavalcade  left  the  chateau  for  the 
meet  in  the  forest,  and  most  splendidly  did  it  look. 

“ The  Emperor  and  Empress  rode  along,  side  by  side,  in 
front;  near  their  Majesties  was  Prince  Mettenilcli,  who 
rode  by  the  side  of  General  Fleury,  the'  Emperor’s  favor- 
ite aid-de-camp. 

“ The  Empress  looked  most  beautiful  in  her  natty  and 
most  becoming  costume,  while  the  lovely  Princess  Anna 
Murat  attracted  universal  admiration. 

“ I shall  not  attempt  giving  you  the  names  of  all  the 
beautiful  ladies  present,  contenting  myself  with  reiter- 
ating that  the  cavalcade  that  started  from  the  chateau 
Compidgne  to  the  meet  in  the  forest  was  a most  brilliant 
one. 

“Arrived  at  the  meet,  we  found  tlic  hunting  horses 
and  the  dogs  ready,  while  the  venture  were  anxious  to 
begin  what  they  call  sport.  I thought  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  prairies;  of  stags  that  I had  hunted  and  killed 
in  those  prairies;  and  I looked  upon  tho  present  hunting 
with  feelings  of  good-natured  superiority.  Some  time 
elapsed  ere  the  hunters  could  all  be  suitably  mounted, 
while  the  ladies,  of  course,  required  unusual  looking  after. 

“ I observed  that  the  Emperor  was  particularly  atten- 
tive as  to  the  secure  fastening  of  the  Empress's  saddle, 
taking  hold  of  it  himself  to  assure  its  safety.  At  last  all 
were  mounted  and  were  ready,  and  at  a sign  from  the 
grand  veneurs , away  went  the  dogs,  horses,  and  conse- 
quently Majesties  and  guests. 

“ What  a magnificent  sight  was  this  start  1 The  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  gave  increased  splendor  to  the  glittering 
gold-lace  adorned  costumes,  while  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
and  the  quick  tramp  of  the  horses  made  me  forget,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  the  unpleasant  fact  of  my  be- 
ing lost  in  the  folds  of  my  voluminous  bunting  suit. 

* “ In  less  time  than  I could  recount  it  the  hunters 
and  dogs  had  disappeared,  and  I remained  striving  and 
struggling  with  my  obstinate  brute  of  a horse  that 
would  not  go,  but  kept  backing  and  turning  round  and 
round,  with  a degree  of  composure  that  rendered  me 
frantic.  I was  taken  at  a disadvantage  by  the  beast  of  a 
horse,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  my  trowsers  and  tho  fact 
that  my  coat  covered  me  up,  so  as  to  almost  deprive  me 
of  the  use  of  my  limbs.  But  Yankee  ingenuity  is  hard 
to  beat;  and  by  gently  striking  my  penknife  into  tho 
horse  I started  him  off  at  a pace  that  soon  brought  us  up 
with  the  foremost  of  the  riders,  and  which  was  kept  up, 
until  I was  far  in  advance  of  the  hunt,  and  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  a forest  totally  unknown  to  mo.  Having  ac- 
complished this  feat,  my  horse  became  more  reasonable, 
and  I managed  to  rtop  him. 

“I  had  not  waited  long  ere  I heard  the  horns  off  in  the 
distance,  and  was  enabled  thus  to  rejoin  tho  hunting 
party  once  more.  Doing  so  I met  with  the  following  ad- 
venture: Galloping  up  an  avenue,  I saw  before  me  a 
hunter  who  was  slowly  walking  his  horse,  and  whose 
head  was  bent  forward  in  u reflective  mood.  Fired  with 
the  ardor  of  the  chase,  I dashed  toward  the  recreant 
hunter,  prepared  to  shout  as  I passed  a loud  ‘tally-ho!’ 
or  something  to  that  effect,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
him  to  a consciousness  of  the  hunt  that  was  going  on. 
This  resolve  was  somewhat  changed  by  my  recognizing, 
as  I neared  the  hunter,  tlint  it  wns  no  less  a personage 
than  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

“As  I emerged  from  tbo  avenue  a sight  met  my  gaza 
that  brought  me  to  a stand-still  at  once.  You  will  per- 
haps imagine  that  'twas  a fine  ten-antlered  stag  at  bay, 
surrounded  by  tbo  fiercest  of  the  pack,  or  that  these  same 
fiercest  were  pulling  down  the  stag  they  had  just  over- 
taken. No ; 'twas  a fine  long  table  covered  with  a most 
succnlent  lunch,  and  many,  very  many  bottles  of  wino. 
some  of  which  had  the  peculiar  long  neck  observable  in 
Champagne  bottles.  I at  once  felt  my  ardor  for  the  chase 
oozing  at  every  pore,  and  I gladly  consigned  my  horse  to 
the  nearest  servant. 

“Not  far  from  the  table  I have  mentioned  was  a small- 
er one  reserved  for  their  Majesties,  and  those  they  might 
invite  to  partake  of  their  lunch.  I observed,  ns  a curious 
coincidence,  that  just  about  this  time  almost  all  the  hunt- 
ers, male  and  fenmle,  arrived  nttlie  place  I had  so  un- 
expectedly discovered,  and  that  soon  no  vestige  of  the 
lunch  remained— violent  exercise  docs  give  one  such  an 
excellent  appetite.  After  a brief  repose  the  bunt  began 
again,  and  by  five  o’clock  the  dogs  succeeded  in  running 
down  n line  stag,  which  was  carried  to  the  chateau  at 
Compiigne  for  the  cuiee,  which  was  to  take  place  In  the 
court-yard  of  the  caHtle.  This  ceremony  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  skinning  the  beast,  which  is  done  by  the 
light  of  bonftrcB,  and  while  the  bands  of  the  regiments 
are  discoursing  sweet  music.” 
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,l  THE  LITTLE  BEAST,  COWARDLY  AND  CROSS-GRAINED  AS  PET 
DOGS  USUALLY  ARE,  LOOKED  UP  SHARPLY,”  ETC. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
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THE  NARRATIVE  OF  VINCENT  GIL- 
MORE, SOLICITOR,  OF  CHANCERY- 

LANE,  LONDON. 

I. 

I white  these  lines  at  the  request  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Walter  Hart  right.  They  are  in- 
tended to  convey  a description  of  certain  events 
which  seriously  affected  Miss  Fairlie’s  interests, 
and  which  took  place  after  the  period  of  Mr. 
Hartright’s  departure  from  Limmeridge  House. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  whether  my 
own  opinion  does  or  does  not  sanction  the  dis- 
closure of  the  remarkable  family  story,  of  which 
my  narrative  forms  an  important  component 
part.  Mr.  Hartright  has  taken  that  responsi- 
bility on  himself ; and  circumstances  yet  to  be 
related  will  show  that  he  has  amply  earned  the 
right  to  do  so,  if  he  chooses  to  exercise  it.  The 
plan  he  has  adopted  for  presenting  the  story  to 
others,  in  the  most  truthful  and  most  vivid  man- 
ner, requires  that  it  should  be  told,  at  each  suc- 
cessive stage  in  the  march  of  events,  by  the  per- 
sons who  were  directly  concerned  in  those  events 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  My  appear- 
ance here,  as  narrator,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement.  I was  present  dur- 
ing the  sojourn  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde  in  Cum- 
berland, and  was  personally  concerned  in  one 
important  result  of  his  short  residence  under 
Mr.  Fairlie’s  roof.  It  is  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
add  these  new  links  to  the  chain  of  events,  and 
to  take  up  the  chain  itself  at  the  point  where,  for 
the  present  only,  Mr.  Hartright  has  dropped  it. 

I arrived  at  Limmeridge  House,  on  a Friday 
in  the  week,  either  at  the  end  of  October  or  the 
beginning  of  November — it  is  not  material  to 
my  present  purpose  to  say  precisely  which. 

My  object  was  to  remain  at  Mr.  Fairlie’s  until 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde.  If  that  event 
led  to  the  appointment  of  any  given  day  for  Sir 
Percival’s  union  with  Miss  Fairlie,  I was  to  take 
the  necessary  instructions  back  with  me  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  occupy  myself  in  drawing  the  lady’s 
marriage  settlement. 

On  the  Friday  I was  not  favored  by  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  with  an  interview.  He  had  been,  or  had 
fancied  himself  to  be,  an  invalid  for  years  past ; 
and  he  was  not  well  enough  to  receive  me. 
Miss  Halcombe  was  the  first  member  of  the 
family  whom  I saw.  She  met  me  at  the  house- 
door  ; and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hartright,  who 
had  been  staying  at  Limmeridge  for  some  time 
past. 

I did  not  see  Miss  Fairlie  until  later  in  the 
day  at  dinner-time.  She  was  not  looking  well, 
and  I was  sorry  to  observe  it.  She  is  a sweet, 
lovable  girl,  as  amiable  and  attentive  to  every 
one  about  her  as  her  excellent  mother  used  to 
be — though,  personally  speaking,  she  takes  after 
her  father.  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  dark  eyes  and 
hair ; and  her  elder  daughter,  Miss  Halcombe, 
strongly  reminds  me  of  her.  Miss  Fairlie  played 
to  us  in  the  evening — not  so  well  as  usual,  I 
thought.  We  had  a rubber  at  whist;  a mere 
profanation,  so  far  as  play  was  concerned,  of 
that  noble  game.  I had  been  favorably  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Hartright  on  onr  first  introduc- 
tion to  one  another ; but  I soon  discovered  that 
he  was  not  free  from  the  social  failings  inci- 
dental to  his  age.  There  are  three  things  that 
pone  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation 


can  do.  They  can’t 
Bit  over  their  wine; 
they  can’t  play  at 
whist;  and  they  can’t 
pay  a lady  a compli- 
ment. Mr.  Hartright 
was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 
Otherwise,  even  in 
those  early  days  and 
on  that  short  ac- 
quaintance, he  struck 
me  as  being  a mod- 
est and  gentleman- 
like young  man. 

So  the  Friday 
passed.  I say  no- 
thing about  the  more 
serious  matters  which 
engaged  my  atten- 
tion on  that  day — the 
anonymous  letter  to 
Miss  Fairlie  ; the 
measures  I thought 
it  right  to  adopt 
when  the  matter  was 
mentioned  to  me  ; 
and  the  conviction  I 
entertained  that  ev- 
ery possible  explana- 
tion of  the  circum- 
stances would  be 
readily  afforded  by 
Sir  Percival  Glyde, 
having  all  been  fully 
noticed,  as  I under- 
stand, in  the  narra- 
tive which  precedes 
this. 

On  the  Saturday 
Mr.  Hartright  had 
left  before  I got  down 
to  breakfast.  Miss 
Fairlie  kept  her  room 
all  day  ; and  Miss 
Halcombe  appeared 
to  me  to  be  out  of  spirits.  The  house  was  not 
what  it  used  to  be  in  the  time  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Fairlie.  I took  a walk  by  myself  in  the 
forenoon  ; and  looked  about  at  some  of  the 
places  which  I first  saw  when  I was  staying  at 
Limmeridge  to  transact  family  business,  more 
than  thirty  years  since.  They  were  not  what 
they  used  to  be  either. 

At  two  o’cjock  Mr.  Fairlie  sent  to  say  he  was 
well  enough  to  see  me.  lie  had  not  altered,  at 
any  rate,  since  I first  knew  him.  His  talk  was 
to  the  same  purpose  as  usual — all  about  himself 
and  his  ailments,  his  wonderful  coins,  and  his 
matchless  Rembrandt  etchings.  The  moment  I 
tried  to  speak  of  the  business  that  had  brought 
me  to  his  house  he  shut  his  'eyes  and  said  I 
“ upset”  him.  I persisted  in  upsetting  him  by 
returning  again  and  again  to  the  subject.  All  I 
could  ascertain  was  that  he  looked  on  his  niece’s 
marriage  as  a settled  thing,  that  her  father  had 
sanctioned  it,  that  he  sanctioned  it  himself,  that 
it  was  a desirable  marriage,  and  that  he  should 
be  personally  rejoiced  when  the  worry  of  it  was 
over.  As  to  the  settlement,  if  I would  consult 
his  niece,  and  afterward  dive  as  deeply  as  I 
pleased  into  my  own  knowledge  of  the  family 
affairs,  and  get  every  thing  ready,  and  limit  his 
share  in  the  business,  as  guardian,  to  saying 
Yes  at  the  right  moment — why,  of  course,  he 
would  meet  my  views,  and  every  body  else’s 
views,  with  infinite  pleasure.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  I saw  him,  a helpless  sufferer,  con- 
fined to  his  room.  Did  I think  he  looked  as  if 
he  wanted  teasing?  No.  Then  why  tease 
him? 

I might,  perhaps,  have  been  a little  astonished 
at  this  extraordinary  absence  of  all  self-assertion 
on  Mr.  Fairlie’s  part,  in  the  character  of  guar- 
dian, if  my  knowledge  of  the  family  affairs  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  remind  me  that  he  was  a. 
single  man,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  than 
a life-interest  in  the  Limmeridge  property.  As 
matters  stood,  therefore,  I was  neither  surprised 
nor  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  interview. 
Mr.  Fairlie  had  simply  justified  my  expectations 
— and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

Sunday  was  a dull  day,  out  of  doors  and  in. 
A letter  arrived  for  me  from  Sir  Percival  Glyde’s 
solicitor,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  copy 
of  the  anonymous  letter,  and  my  accompanying 
statement  of  the  case.  Miss  Fairlie  joined  us  in 
the  afternoon,  looking  pale  and  depressed,  and 
altogether  unlike  herself.  I had  some  talk  with 
her,  and  ventured  on  a delicate  allusion  to  Sir 
Percival.  She  listened,  and  said  nothing.  All 
other  subjects  she  pursued  willingly,  but  this 
subject  she  allowed  to  drop.  I began  to  doubt 
whether  she  might  not  be  repenting  of  her  en- 
gagement-just as  young  ladies  often  do,  when 
repentance  comes  too  late. 

On  Monday  Sir  Percival  Glyde  arrived. 

I found  him  to  be  a most  prepossessing  man, 
so  far  as  manners  and  appearance  were  con- 
cerned. He  looked  rather  older  than  I had  ex- 
pected ; his  head  being  bald  over  the  forehead, 
and  his  face  somewhat  marked  and  worn.  But 
his  movements  were  as  active  and  his  spirits  as 
high  as  a young  man’s.  His  meeting  with  Miss 
Halcombe  was  delightfully  hearty  and  unaffect- 
ed ; and  his  reception  of  me,  upon  my  being 
presented  to  him,  was  so  easy  and  pleasant  that 
we  got  on  together  like  old  friends.  Miss  Fair- 
lie  was  not  with  us  when  he  arrived,  but  she 
entered  the  room  about  ten  minutes  afterward. 
Sir  Percival  rose  and  paid  his  compliments  with 
perfect  grace.  His  evident  concern  on  seeing 
the  change  for  the  worse  in  the  young  lady’s 
looks  was  expressed  with  a mixture  of  tender- 
ness and  respect,  with  an  unassuming  delicacy 
of  tone,  voice,  and  manner,  which  did  equal 
credit  to  his  good  breeding  and  his  good  sense. 
I was  rather  surprised,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  see  that  Miss  Fairlie  continued  to  be 


constrained  and  uneasy  in  his  presence,  and 
that  she  took  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
room  again.  Sir  Percival  neither  noticed  the 
restraint  in  her  reception  of  him,  nor  her  sud- 
den withdrawal  from  our  society.  He  had  not 
obtruded  his  attentions  on  her  while  she  was 
present,  and  he  did  not  embarrass  Miss  Hal- 
combe by  any  allusion  to  her  departure  when 
she  was  gone.  His  tact  and  taste  were  never 
at  fault  on  this  or  on  any  other  occasion  while 
I was  in  his  company  at  Limmeridge  House. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Fairlie  had  left  the  room  he 
spared  us  all  embarrassment  on  the  subject  of 
the  anonymous  letter  by  adverting  to  it  of  his 
own  accord.  He  had  stopped  in  London  on  his 
way  from  Hampshire;  had  seen  his  solicitor; 
had  read  the  documents  forwarded  by  me ; and 
had  traveled  on  to  Cumberland,  anxious  to  sat- 
isfy our  minds  by  the  speediest  and  the  fullest 
explanation  that  words  can  convey.  On  hear- 
ing him  express  himself  to  this  effect,  I offered 
him  the  original  letter  which  I had  kept  for  his 
inspection.  He  thanked  me,  and  declined  to 
look  at  it;  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  copy, 
and  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave  the  orig- 
inal in  our  hands. 

The  statement  itself,  on  which  he  immediate- 
ly entered,  was  as  simple  and  satisfactory  as  I 
had  all  along  anticipated  it  would  be. 

Mrs.  Catherick,  he  informed  us,  had,  in  past 
years,  laid  him  under  some  obligations  for  faith- 
ful services  rendered  to  his  family  connections 
and  to  himself.  She  had  been  doubly  unfortu- 
nate in  being  married  to  a husband  who  had 
deserted  her,  and  in  having  an  only  child  whose 
mental  faculties  had  been  in  a disturbed  condi- 
tion from  a very  early  age.  Although  her  mar- 
riage had  removed  her  to  a part  of  Hampshire 
far  distant  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  Sir 
Percival’s  property  was  situated,  he  had  taken 
care  not  to  lose  sight  of  her;  his  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  poor  woman,  in  considerat  ion  of  her 
past  sendees,  having  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  his  admiration  of  the  patience  and  courage 
with  which  she  supported  her  calamities.  In 
course  of  time,  the  symptoms  of  mental  affliction 
in  her  unhappy  daughter  increased  to  such  a 
serious  extent,  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  neces- 
sity to  place  her  under  proper  medical  care. 
Mrs.  Catherick  herself  recognized  this  neces- 
sity; but  she  also  felt  the  prejudice  common 
to  persons  occupying  her  respectable  station, 
against  allowing  her  child  to  be  admitted,  as  a 
pauper,  into  a public  Asylum.  Sir  Percival  had 
respected  this  prejudice,  as  he  respected  honest 
independence  of  feeling  in  any  rank  of  life ; and 
had  resolved  to  mark  his  grateful  sense  of  Mrs. 
Catherick’s  early  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
himself  and  his  family,  by  defraying  the  expense 
of  her  daughter’s  maintenance  in  a trust-worthy 
private  Asylum.  To  her  mother’s  regret  and  to 
his  own  regret,  the  unfortunate  creature  had 
discovered  the  share  which  circumstances  had 
induced  him  to  take  in  placing  her  under  re- 
straint, and  had  conceived  the  most  intense  ha- 
tred and  distrust  of  him  in  consequence.  To 
that  hatred  and  distrust — which  had  expressed 
itself  in  various  ways  in  the  Asylum — the  anon- 
ymous letter  written,  after  her  escape,  was  plain- 
ly attributable.  If  Miss  Halcombe’s  or  Mr.  Gil- 
more’s recollection  of  the  document  did  not 
confirm  that. view,  or  if  they  wished  for  any 
additional  particulars  about  the  Asylum  (the 
address  of  which  he  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  two  doctors  on 
whose  certificates  the  patient  was  admitted),  he 
was  ready  to  answer  any  question  and  to  clear 
up  any  uncertainty.  He  had  done  his  duty  to 
the  unhappy  young  woman,  by  instructing  his 
solicitor  to  spare  no  expense  in  tracing  her,  and 
in  restoring  her  once  more  to  medical  care ; and 
he  was  now  only  anxious  to  do  his  duty  toward 
Miss  Fairlie  and  toward  her  family,  in  the  same 
plain,  straightforward  way. 

I was  the  first  to  speak  in  answer  to  this  ap- 
peal. My  own  course 
was  plain  to  me.  It 
is  the  great  beauty 
of  the  Law  that  it 
can  dispute  any  hu- 
man statement, made 
under  any  circum- 
stances, and  reduced 
to  any  form.  If  I 
had-felt  professional- 
ly called  upon  to  set 
up  a case  against  Sir 
Percival  Glyde,  on 
the  strength  of  his 
own  explanation,  I 
could  have  done  so 
beyond  all  doubt. 

But  my  duty  did  not 
lie  in  this  direction : 
my  function  was  of 
the  purely  judicial 
kind.  I was  to  weigh 
the  explanation  we 
had  just  heard ; to 
allow  all  due  force  to 
the  high  reputation 
of  the  gentleman  who 
offered  it ; and  to  de- 
cide honestly  wheth- 
er the  probabilities, 
on  Sir  Percival’s  own 
showing,  were  plain- 
ly with  him,  or  plain- 
ly against  him.  My 
own  conviction  was 
that  they  were  plain- 
ly with  him;  and  I 
accordingly  declared 
that  his  explanation 
was,  to  my  mind,  un- 
questionably a satis- 
factory one. 

Miss  Halcombe, 
after  looking  at  me 


very  earnestly,  said  a few  words,  on  her  side,  to 
the  same  effect — with  a certain  hesitation  of 
manner,  however,  which  the  circumstances  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  warrant.  I am  unable  to  say, 
positively,  whether  Sir  Percival  noticed  this  or 
not.  My  opinion  is  that  he  did ; seeing  that 
he  pointedly  resumed  the  subject,  although  he 
might,  now,  with  all  propriety,  have  allowed  it 
to  drop. 

“If  my  plain  statement  of  facts  had  only 
been  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilmore,”  he  said,  “I 
should  consider  any  further  reference  to  this 
unhappy  matter  as  unnecessary.  I may  fairly 
expect  Mr.  Gilmore,  as  a gentleman,  to  believe 
me  on  my  word ; and  when  he  has  done  me 
that  justice,  all  discussion  of  the  subject  be- 
tween us  has  come  to  an  end.  But  my  position 
with  a lady  is  not  the  same.  I owe  to  her, 
what  I would  concede  to  no  man  alive — a proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  You  can  not  ask 
for  that  proof,  Miss  Halcombe  ; and  it  is  there- 
fore my  duty  to  you,  and  still  more  to  Miss 
Fairlie,  to  offer  it.  May  I beg  that  you  will 
write  at  once  to  the  mother  of  this  unfortunate 
woman— to  Mrs.  Catherick — to  ask  for  her  tes- 
timony in  support  of  the  explanation  which  I 
have  just  offered  to  you  ?” 

I saw  Miss  Halcombe  change  color,  and  look 
a little  uneasy.  Sir  Percival’s  suggestion,  po- 
litely as  it  was  expressed,  appeared  to  her,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  to  point,  very  delicately,  at  the 
hesitation  which  her  manner  had  betrayed  a 
moment  or  two  since. 

“ I hope,  Sir  Percival,  yon  don’t  do  me  the 
injustice  to  suppose  that  I distrust  you,”  she 
said,  quickly. 

“ Certainly  not,  Miss  Halcombe.  I make  my 
proposal  purely  as  an  act  of  attention  to  you. 
Will  you  excuse  my  obstinacy  if  I still  venture 
to  press  it  ?” 

He  walked  to  the  writing-table  as  he  spoke ; 
drew  a chair  to  it ; and  opened  the  paper-case. 

“ Let  me  beg  you  to  write  the  note,”  he  said, 
“as  a favor  to  me.  It  need  not  occupy  you 
more  than  a few  minutes.  You  have  only  to 
ask  Mrs.  Catherick  two  questions.  First,  if  her 
daughter  was  placed  in  the  Asylum  with  her 
knowledge  and  approval.  Secondly,  if  the 
share  I took  in  the  matter  was  such  as  to  merit 
the  expression  of  her  gratitude  toward  myself? 
Mr.  Gilmore’s  mind  is  at  case  on  this  unpleasant 
subject ; and  your  mind  is  at  ease — pray  set  my 
mind  at  ease  also,  by  writing  the  note.” 

“ You  oblige  me  to  grant  your  request,  Sir 
Percival,  when  I would  much  rather  refuse  it.” 
With  those  words  Miss  Halcombe  rose  from  her 
place,  and  went  to  the  writing-table.  Sir  Per- 
cival thanked  her,  handed  her  a pen,  and  then 
walked  away  toward  the  fire-place.  Miss  Fair- 
lie’s little  Italian  greyhound  was  lying  on  the 
rug.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  called  to  the 
dog  good-humoredly. 

“Come,  Nina,”  he  said;  “we  remember  each 
other,  don’t  we  ?” 

The  little  beast,  cowardly  and  cross-grained 
as  pet  dogs  usually  are,  looked  up  at  him  sharp- 
ly, shrank  away  from  his  outstretched  hand, 
whined,  shivered,  and  hid  itself  under  a sofa. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have 
been  put  out  by  such  a trifle  as  a dog’s  recep- 
tion of  him — but  I observed,  nevertheless,  that 
he  walked  away  toward  the  window  very  sud- 
denly. 

Miss  Halcombe  was  not  long  in  writing  the 
note.  When  it  was  done,  she  rose  from  the 
writing-table,  and  handed  the  open  sheet  of  pa- 
per to  Sir  Percival.  He  bowed ; took  it  from 
her;  folded  it  up  immediately,  without  looking 
at  the  contents ; sealed  it ; wrote  the  address ; 
and  handed  it  back  to  her  in  silence.  I never 
saw  any  thing  more  gracefully  or  more  becom- 
ingly done  in  my  life. 

“You  insist  on  my  posting  this  letter,  Sir 
Percival?”  said  Miss  Halcombe. 

“ I beg  you  will  post  it,”  he  answered.  “And 
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now  that  it  is  written  and  sealed  up,  allow  me 
to  ask  one  or  two  last  questions  about  the  un- 
happy woman  to  whom  it  refers.  I have  read 
the  communication  which  Mr.  Gilmore  kindly 
addressed  to  my  solicitor,  describing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  writer  of  the  anony- 
mous letter  was  identified.  But  there  arc  cer- 
tain points  to  which  that  statement  docs  not 
refer.  Did  Anne  Catherick  see  Miss  Fairlic?” 

44  Certainly  not,”  replied  Miss  llalcombo. 

“Did  she  see  you?” 

“ No.” 

**  She  saw  nobody  from  the  house,  then,  ex- 
cept a certain  Mr.  Hartright,  who  accidentally 
met  with  her  in  the  church-yard  here?” 

“Nobody  else.” 

“ Mr.  Hartright  was  employed  at  Limmeridgc 
as  a drawing-master,  I believe  ? Is  he  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  Water-Color  Societies?" 

“ I believe  he  is,”  answered  Miss  Halcombe. 

He  paused  for  a moment,  as  if  he  was  think- 
ing over  the  last  answer,  and  then  added : 

“Did  you  find  out  where  Anne  Catherick 
was  living  when  she  was  in  this  neighborhood  ?” 

“ Yes.  At  a farm  on  the  moor,  called  Todd's 
Corner.” 

“ It  is  a duty  wc  all  owe  to  the  poor  creature 
herself  to  trace  her,”  continued  Sir  Percival. 
“She  may  have  said  something  at  Todd’s  Cor- 
ner which  may  help  us  to  find  her.  I will  go 
there,  and  make  inquiries  on  the  chance.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  I can  not  prevail  on  myself 
to  discuss  this  painful  subject  with  Miss  Fairlie, 
may  I beg,  Miss  Halcombe,  that  you  will  kindly 
undertake  to  give  her  the  necessary  explanation, 
deferring  it  of  course  until  you  have  received  the 
reply  to  that  note.” 

Miss  Halcombe  promised  to  comply  with  his 
request.  He  thanked  her — nodded  pleasantly 
— and  left  us,  to  go  and  establish  himself  in  his 
own  room.  As  he  opened  the  door,  the  cross- 
grained  greyhound  poked  out  her  sharp  muzzle 
from  under  the  sofa,  and  barked  and  snapped  at 
him. 

“ A good  morning's  work,  Miss  Halcombe,” 
I said,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone.  “Here  is  an 
anxious  day  well  ended  already.” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered ; “no  doubt.  I am  very 
glad  your  mind  is  satisfied.” 

“ My  mind!  Surely,  with  that  note  in  your 
hand,  your  mind  is  at  ease  too?” 

44  Oh  yes — how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? I know 
the  thing  could  not  be,”  she  went  on,  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  me  ; 44  but  I almost  wish 
Walter  Hartright  had  staid  here  long  enough  to 
be  present  at  the  explanation,  and  to  hear  the 
proposal  to  me  to  write  this  note.” 

I was  a little  surprised — perhaps  a little 
piqued,  also,  by  these  last  words. 

“Events,  it  is  true,  connected  Mr.  Hartright 
very  remarkably  with  the  affair  of  the  letter,”  I 
said : “ and  I readily  admit  that  he  conducted 
himself,  all  things  considered,  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  discretion.  But  I am  quite  at  a loss 
to  understand  what  useful  influence  his  pres- 
ence could  have  exercised  in  relation  to  the  ef- 
fect of  Sir  Fercival’s  statement  on  your  mind  or 
mine.” 

“It  was  only  a fancy,”  she  said,  absently. 
“There  is  no  need  to  discuss  it,  Mr.  Gilmore. 
Your  experience  ought  to  be,  and  is,  the  best 
guide  I can  desire.” 

I did  not  altogether  like  her  thrusting  the 
whole  responsibility,  in  this  marked  manner,  on 
my  shoulders.  If  Mr.  Fairlie  had  done  it,  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised.  But  resolute, 
clear-minded  Miss  Halcombe,  was  the  very  last 
person  in  the  world  whom  I should  have  expect- 
ed to  find  shrinking  from  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  of  her  own. 

“If  any  doubts  still  trouble  you,”  I said, 
“ why  not  mention  them  to  me  at  once  ? Tell 
me  plainly,  have  you  any  reason  to  distrust  Sir 
Percival  Glyde?” 

“None  whatever.” 

“Do  you  sec  any  thing  improbable  or  con- 
tradictory in  his  explanation?” 

“ How  can  I say  I do,  after  the  proof  he  has 
offered  me  of  the  truth  of  it?  Can  there  be 
better  testimony  in  his  favor,  Mr.  Gilmore,  than 
the  testimony  of  the  woman’s  mother  ?” 

“None  better.  If  the  answer  to  your  note 
of  inquiry  proves  to  be  satisfactory,  I,  for  one, 
can  not  see  what  more  any  friend  of  Sir  Per- 
cival’s  can  possibly  expect  from  him.” 

“Then  we  will  post  the  note,”  she  said,  ris- 
ing to  leave  the  room,  “and  dismiss  all  further 
reference  to  the  subject  until  the  answer  ar- 
rives. Don’t  attach  any  weight  to  my  hesita- 
tion. I can  give  no  better  reason  for  it  than 
that  I have  been  overanxious  about  Laura  late- 
ly: and  anxiety,  Mr.  Gilmore,  unsettles  the 
strongest  of  us.” 

She  left  me  abruptly ; her  naturally  firm  voice 
faltering  as  she  spoke  those  last  words.  A sens- 
itive, vehement,  passionate "iiature — a woman  of 
ten  thousand  in  these  trivial,  superficial  times. 

I had  known  her  from  her  earliest  years ; I had 
seen  her  tested,  as  she  grew  up,  in  more  than 
one  trying  family  crisis,  and  my  long  experi- 
ence made  me  attach  an  importance  to  her  hes- 
itation under  the  circumstances  here  detailed 
which  I should  certainly  not  have  felt  in  the 
case  of  another  woman.  I could  see  no  cause 
for  any  uneasiness  or  any  doubt ; but  she  had 
made  me  a little  uneasy  and  a little  doubtful 
nevertheless.  In  my  youth  I should  have  chafed 
and  fretted  under  the  irritation  of  my  own  un- 
reasonable state  of  mind.  In  my  age  I knew 
better,  and  went  out  philosophically  to  walk  it 
off. 

II. 

We  all  met  again  at  dinner-time. 

Sir  Percival  was  in  such  boisterous  high  spir- 
its that  I hardly  recognized  him  as  the  same 
man  whose  quiet  tact,  refinement,  and  good 
sense  had  impressed  me  so  strongly  at  the  in- 
terview of  the  morning.  The  only  trace  of  his 
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former  self  that  I could  detect  reappeared,  ev- 
ery now  and  then,  in  his  manner  toward  Miss 
Fairlie.  A look  or  a word  from  her  suspended 
his  loudest  laugh,  checked  his  gayest  flow  of 
talk,  and  rendered  him  all  attention  to  her,  and 
to  no  one  else  at  table,  in  an  instant.  Although 
he  never  openly  tried  to  draw  her  into  the  con- 
versation, he  never  lost  the  slightest  chance  she 
gave  him  of  letting  her  drift  into  it  by  acci- 
dent, and  of  saying  the  words  to  her,  under 
those  favorable  circumstances,  which  a man 
with  less  tact  and  delicacy  would  have  point- 
edly addressed  to  her  the  moment  they  occurred 
to  him.  llather  to  my  surprise,  Miss  Fairlie 
appeared  to  be  sensible  of  his  attentions  with- 
out being  moved  by  them.  She  was  a little 
confused  from  time  to  time,  when  he  looked  at 
her  or  spoke  to  her;  but  she  never  warmed  to- 
ward him.  Rank,  fortune,  good-breeding,  good 
looks,  the  respect  of  a gentleman,  and  the  de- 
votion of  a lover,  were  all  humbly  placed  at  her 
feet,  and,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  were  all 
offered  in  vain. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Tuesday,  Sir  Percival 
went  in  the  morning  (taking  one  of  the  serv- 
ants with  him  as  a guide)  to  Todd’s  Corner. 
His  inquiries,  as  I afterward  heard,  led  to  no 
results.  On  his  return  he  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Fairlie,  And  in  the  afternoon  he  and 
Miss  Halcombe  rode  out  together.  Nothing 
else  happened  worthy  of  record.  The  evening 
passed  as  usual.  There  was  no  change  in  Sir 
Percival  and  no  change  in  Miss  Fairlie. 

The  Wednesday's  post  brought  with  it  an 
event — the  reply  from  Mrs.  Catherick.  I took 
a copy  of  the  document,  which  I have  preserved, 
and  which  I may  as  well  present  in  this  place. 
It  ran  as  follows: 

“ Madam, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  inquiring  whether  my  daughter, 
Anne,  was  placed  under  medical  superintend- 
ence with  my  knowledge  and  approval,  and 
whether  the  share  taken  in  the  matter  by  Sir 
Percival  Glyde  was  such  as  to  merit  the  expres- 
sion of  my  gratitude  toward  that  gentleman. 
Be  pleased  to  accept  my  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive to  both  those  questions,  and  believe  me  to 
remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Jane  Anxe  Catherick.” 

Short,  sharp,  and  to  the  point : in  form,  rath- 
er a business-like  letter  for  a woman  to  write  ; 
in  substance,  as  plain  a confirmation  as  could 
be  desired  of  Sir  Percival  Glvde’s  statement. 
This  was  my  opinion,  and,  with  certain  minor 
reservations,  Miss  Halcombe’s  opinion  also.  Sir 
Percival,  when  the  letter  was  shown  to  him,  did 
not  appear  to  be  struck  by  the  sharp,  short  tone 
of  it.  He  told  us  that  Mrs.  Catherick  was  a 
woman  of  few  words,  a clear-headed,  straight- 
forward, unimaginative  person,  who  wrote  brief- 
ly and  plainly,  just  as  she  spoke. 

The  next  duty  to  bo  accomplished,  now  that 
the  answer  had  been  received,  was  to  acquaint 
Miss  Fairlie  with  Sir  Percival’s  explanation. 
Miss  Halcombe  had  undertaken  to  do  this,  and 
had  left  the  room  to  go  to  her  sister,  when  she 
suddenly  returned  again,  and  sat  down  by  the 
easy-chair  in  which  I was  reading  the  news- 
paper. Sir  Percival  had  gone  out  a minute  be- 
fore, to  look  at  the  stables,  and  no  one  was  in 
the  room  but  ourselves. 

“ I suppose  wc  have  really  and  truly  done  all 
we  can?”  she  said,  turning  and  twisting  Mrs. 
Catherick’s  letter  in  her  hand. 

“ If  we  are  friends  of  Sir  Percival’s,  who 
know  him  and  trust  him,  we  have  done  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  is  necessary,”  I answered,  a 
little  annoyed  by  this  return  of  her  hesitation. 
“But  if  we  are  enemies  who  suspect  him — ” 

“That  alternative  is  not  even  to  bo  thought 
of,”  she  interposed.  “We  are  Sir  Percival’s 
friends ; and,  if  generosity  and  forbearance  can 
add  to  our  regard  for  him,  wc  ought  to  be  Sir 
Percival’s  admirers  as  well.  You  know  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Fairlie  yesterday,  and  that  he  after- 
ward went  out  with  me?” 

‘ ‘ Yes.  I saw  you  riding  away  together.” 

“We  began  the  ride  by  talking  about  Anne 
Catherick,  and  about  the  singular  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Hartright  met  with  her.  But  we 
soon  dropped  that  subject;  and  Sir  Percival 
spoke  next,  in  the  most  unselfish  terms,  of  his 
engagement  with  Laura.  He  said  he  had  ob- 
served that  she  was  out  of  spirits,  and  he  was 
willing,  if  not  informed  to  the  contrary,  to  attrib- 
ute to  that  cause  the  alteration  in  her  manner 
toward  him  during  his  present  visit.  If,  how- 
ever, there  was  any  other  more  serious  reason 
for  the  change,  he  would  entreat  that  no  con- 
straint might  be  placed  on  her  inclinations  either 
by  Mr.  Fairlie  or  by  me.  All  he  asked,  in  that 
case,  was  that  she  would  recall  to  mind,  for  the 
last  time,  what  the  circumstances  were  under 
which  the  engagement  between  them  was  made, 
and  what  his  conduct  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  courtship  to  the  present  time.  If, 
after  due  reflection  on  those  two  subjects,  she 
seriously  desired  that  he  should  withdraw  his 
retensions  to  the  honor  of  becoming  her  hus- 
and — and  if  she  would  tell  him  so  plainly,  with 
her  own  lips  — lie  would  sacrifice  himself  by 
leaving  her  perfectly  free  to  withdraw  from  the 
engagement.” 

“No  man  could  say  more  than  that,  Miss 
Halcombe.  As  to  my  experience,  few  men  in 
his  situation  w-ould  have  said  as  much.” 

She  paused  after  I had  spoken  those  words, 
and  looked  at  me  with  a singular  expression  of 
perplexity  and  distress. 

“I  accuse  nobody  and  I suspect  nothing,” 
she  broke  out,  abruptly.  “But  I can  not  and 
will  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  persuading 
Laura  to  this  marriage.” 

“That  is  exactly  the  course  which  Sir  Perci- 
val Glyde  has  himself  requested  you  to  take,”  I 
replied,  in  astonishment.  “He  has  begged  you 
not  to  force  her  inclinations.” 


“And  he  indirectly  obliges  me  to  force  them, 
if  I give  her  his  message.” 

“How  can  that  possibly  be  ?” 

“ Consult  your  own  knowledge  of  Laura,  Mr. 
Gilmore.  If  I tell  her  to  reflect  on  the  circum- 
stances of  her  engagement,  I at  once  nppeal  to 
two  of  the  strongest  feelings  in  her  nature — to 
her  love  for  her  father's  memory,  and  to  her 
strict  regard  for  truth.  Y«u  know  that  she 
never  broke  a promise  in  her  life;  you  know 
that  she  entered  on  this  engagement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  father’s  fatal  illness,  and  that  he 
spoke  hopefully  and  happily  of  her  marriage  to 
Sir  Percival  Glyde  on  his  deatli-bed.” 

I own  that  I was  a little  shocked  at  this  view 
of  the  case. 

“Surely,”  I said,  “you  don’t  mean  to  infer 
that  when  Sir  Percival  spoke  to  you  yesterday 
he  speculated  on  such  a result  as  yon  have  just 
mentioned  ?” 

Her  frank,  fearless  face  answered  for  her  be- 
fore she  spoke, 

44  Do  you  think  I would  remain  an  instant  in 
the  company  of  any  man  whom  I suspected  of 
such  baseness  as  that  ?”  she  asked,  angrily. 

I liked  to  feel  her  hearty  indignation  flash  out 
on  me  in  that  way.  We  see  so  much  malice 
and  so  little  indignation  in  my  profession. 

“In  that  case,”  I said,  “excuse  me  if  I tell 
you,  in  our  legal  phrase,  that  you  are  traveling 
out  of  the  record.  Whatever  the  consequences 
may  be,  Sir  Percival  has  a right  to  expect  that 
your  sister  should  carefully  consider  her  engage- 
ment from  every  reasonable  point  of  view  before 
she  claims  her  release  from  it.  If  that  unlucky 
letter  has  prejudiced  her  against  him,  go  at  once, 
and  tell  her  that  he  has  cleared  himself  in  your 
eyes  and  in  mine.  What  objection  can  she  urge 
against  him  after  that?  What  excuse  can  she 
possibly  have  for  changing  her  mind  about  a 
man  whom  she  virtually  accepted  for  her  hus- 
band more  than  two  years  ago  ?” 

“In  the  eyes  of  law  and  reason,  Mr.  Gilmore, 
no  excuse,  I dare  say.  If  she  still  hesitates,  and 
if  I still  hesitate,  you  must  attribute  our  strange 
conduct,  if  you  like,  to  caprice  in  both  cases,  and 
we  must  bear  the  imputation  as  well  as  wc  can.” 

With  those  words  she  suddenly  rose  and  left 
me.  When  a sensible  woman  has  a serious 
question  put  to  her,  and  evades  it  by  a flippant 
answer,  it  is  a sure  sign,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred,  that  she  has  something  to 
conceal.  I returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  news- 
paper, strongly  suspecting  that  Miss  Halcombe 
and  Miss  Fairlie  had  a secret  between  them 
which  they  were  keeping  from  Sir  Percival  and 
keeping  from  me.  I thought  this  hard  on  both 
of  us — especially  on  Sir  Percival. 

My  doubts — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  my 
convictions — were  confirmed  by  Miss  Halcombe’s 
language  and  manner  when  I saw  her  again  lat- 
er in  the  day.  She  was  suspiciously  brief  and 
reserved  in  telling  me  the  result  of  her  interview 
with  her  sister.  Miss  Fairlie,  it  appeared,  had 
listened  quietly  while  the  affair  of  the  letter  was 
placed  before  her  in  the  right  point  of  view ; but 
when  Miss  Halcombe  next  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  object  of  Sir  Percival’s  visit  at  Limmer- 
idge  was  to  prevail  on  her  to  let  a day  be  fixed 
for  the  marriage,  she  checked  all  further  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  by  begging  for  time.  If  Sir 
Percival  would  consent  to  spare  her  for  the  pres- 
ent she  would  undertake  to  give  him  his  final 
answer  before  the  end  of  the  year.  She  plead- 
ed for  this  delay  with  such  anxiety  and  agitation 
that  Miss  Halcombe  had  promised  to  use  her  in- 
fluence, if  necessary,  to  obtain  it ; and  there,  at 
Miss  Fail-lie’s  earnest  enti-eaty,  all  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  marriage  question  had  ended. 

The  purely  temporary  arrangement  thus  pro- 
posed might  have  been  convenient  enough  to 
the  young  lady ; but  it  proved  somewhat  embar- 
rassing to  the  writer  of  these  lines.  That  morn- 
ing’s post  had  brought  a letter  from  my  partner 
which  obliged  me  to  return  to  town  the  next 
day  by  the  afternoon  train.  It  was  extremely 
probable  that  I should  find  no  second  opportuni- 
ty of  presenting  myself  at  Limmeridgo  House 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  that  case, 
supposing  Miss  Fairlie  ultimately  decided  on 
holding  her  engagement,  my  necessary  personal 
communication  with  her,  before  I drew  her  set- 
tlement, would  become  something  like  a down- 
right impossibility;  and  wc  should  be  obliged 
to  commit  to  writing  questions  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  discussed  on  both  sides  by  word  of 
mouth.  I said  nothing  about  this  difficulty  un- 
til Sir  Percival  had  been  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  desired  delay.  He  was  too  gallant 
a gentleman  not  to  grant  the  request  immedi- 
ately. When  Miss  Halcombe  informed  me  of 
this,  I told  her  that  I must  absolutely  speak  to 
her  sister  before  I left  Limmeridge ; and  it  was, 
therefore,  arranged  that  I should  see  Miss  Fair- 
lie  in  her  own  sitting-room  the  next  morning. 
She  did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  or  join  us  in 
the  evening:  Indisposition  was  the  excuse ; 
and  I thought  Sir  Percival  looked,  ns  well  ho 
might,  a little  annoyed  when  lie  heard  of  it. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  I went  up  to  Miss  Fairlie’s  sitting-room. 
The  poor  girl  looked  so  pale  and  sad,  and  came 
forward  to  welcome  me  so  readily  and  prettily, 
that  the  resolution  to  lecture  her  on  her  caprice 
and  indecision,  which  I had  been  forming  all 
the  way  up  stairs,  failed  me  on  the  spot.  I led 
her  back  to  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen, 
and  placed  myself  opposite  to  her.  Her  cross- 
grained  pet  greyhound  was  in  the  room,  and  I 
fully  expected  a barking  and  snapping  recep- 
tion. Strange  to  say,  the  whimsical  little  brute 
falsified  my  expectations  by  jumping  into  my 
lap,  and  poking  its  sharp  muzzle  familiarly  into 
my  hand  the  moment  I sat  down. 

“ You  used  often  to  sit  on  my  knee  when  you 
were  a child,  my  dear,”  I said,  “ and  now  your 
little  dog  seems'  determined  to  succeed  you  in 
the  vacant  throne.  Is  that  pretty  drawing  your 
doing?” 


I pointed  to  a little  album  which  lay  on  the 
table  by  her  side,  and  which  she  had  evidently 
been  looking  over  when  I came  in.  The  page 
that  lay  open  had  a small  water  color  landscape 
very  neatly  mounted  on  it.  This  was  the  draw- 
ing which  had  suggested  my  question : an  idle 
question  enough ; but  how  could  I begin  to  talk 
of  business  to  her  the  moment  I opened  my  lips  ? 

“No,”  she  said,  looking  away  from  the  draw- 
ing rather  confusedly;  “it  is  not  my  doing.” 

Her  fingers  had  a restless  habit,  which  I re- 
membered in  her  as  a child,  of  always  playing 
with  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand,  whenev- 
er any  one  was  talking  to  her.  On  this  occa- 
sion they  wandered  to  the  album,  and  toyed  ab- 
sently about  the  margin  of  the  little  water-color 
drawing.  The  expression  of  melancholy  deep- 
ened on  her  face.  She  did  not  look  at  the  draw- 
ing, or  look  at  me.  Her  eyes  moved  uneasily 
from  object  to  object  in  the  room;  betraying 
plainly  that  she  suspected  what  my  purpose 
was  in  coming  to  speak  to  her.  Seeing  that,  I 
thought  it  best  to  get  to  the  purpose  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible. 

“ One  of  the  errands,  my  dear,  which  brings 
me  here  is  to  bid  you  good-by,”  I began.  “ I 
must  get  back  to  London  to-day  ; and,  before  1 
leave,  I want  to  have  a word  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  your  own  affairs.” 

“I  am  very  sorry  you  are  going,  Mr.  Gil- 
more,” she  said,  looking  at  me  kindly.  “ It  is 
like  the  happy  old  times  to  have  you  here.” 

“I  hope  I may  be  able  to  come  back,  and  re- 
call those  pleasant  memories  once  more,”  I con- 
tinued ; 44  but  as  there  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  future,  I must  take  my  opportunity  when  I 
can  get  it,  and  speak  to  you  now.  I am  your 
old  lawyer  and  your  old  friend ; and  I may  re- 
mind you,  I am  sure,  without  offense,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  your  marrying  Sir  Percival  Glyde.” 

She  took  her  hand  off  the  little  album  as  sud- 
denly ns  if  it  had  turned  hot  and  burned  her. 
Her  fingers  twined  together  nervously  in  her 
lap;  her  eyes  looked  down  again  at  the  floor; 
and  an  expression  of  constraint  settled  on  her 
face  which  looked  almost  like  an  expression  of 
pain. 

“ Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  of  my 
marriage  engagement  ?”  she  asked,  in  low  tones. 

44  It  is  neccssaiy  to  refer  to  it,”  I answered  ; 
“but  not  to  dwell  on  it.  Let  us  merely  say 
that  you  may  marry,  or  that  you  may  not  mar- 
ry. In  the  first  case,  I must  be  prepared,  be- 
forehand, to  draw  your  settlement ; and  I ought 
not  to  do  that  without,  as  a matter  of  polite- 
ness, first  consulting  you.  This  may  be  my  only 
chance  of  hearing  what  your  wishes  arc.  Let 
ns,  therefore,  suppose  the  case  of  your  marry- 
ing, and  let  me  inform  you,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  what  your  position  is  now,  and  wlmt 
you  may  make  it,  if  you  please,  in  the  future.” 

I explained  to  her  the  object  of  a marriage 
settlement ; and  then  told  her  exactly  what  her 
prospects  were — in  the  first  place,  on  her  com- 
ing of  age,  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  the  de- 
cease of  her  uncle — marking  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  property  in  which  she  had  a life-in- 
terest only,  and  the  property  which  was  left  at 
her  own  control.  She  listened  attentively,  with 
the  constrained  expression  still  on  her  face,  and 
her  hands  still  nervously  clasped  together  in 
her  lap. 

“And  now,”  I said,  in  conclusion,  “tell  mo 
if  you  can  think  of  any  condition  which,  in  the 
case  we  have  supposed,  you  would  wish  me  to 
make  for  you — subject,  of  course,  to  your  guar- 
dian’s approval,  as  you  are  not  yet  of  age.” 

She  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair — then  look- 
ed in  my  face,  on  a sudden,  very  earnestly. 

“If  it  does  happen,”  she  began,  faintly  ; “if 
I am — ” 

“If  you  are  married,”  I added,  helping  her 
out. 

“ Don’t  let  him  part  me  from  Marian,”  she 
cried,  with  a sudden  outbreak  of  energy.  “ Oh, 
Mr.  Gilmore,  pray  make  it  law  that  Marian  is 
to  live  with  me!” 

Under  other  circumstances  I might  perhaps 
have  been  amused  at  this  essentially  feminine 
interpretation  of  my  question,  and  of  the  long 
explanation  which  had  preceded  it.  But  her 
looks  and  tones  when  she  spoke  were  of  a kind 
to  make  me  more  than  serious — they  distressed 
me.  Her  words,  few  as  they  were,  betrayed  a 
desperate  clinging  to  the  past  which  boded  ill 
for  the  future. 

“Your  having  Marian  Halcombe  to  live  with 
yon  can  easily  be  settled  by  private  arrange- 
ment,” I said.  “You  hardly  understood  my 
question,  I think.  It  referred  to  your  own  prop- 
erty— to  the  disposal  of  your  money.  Suppos- 
ing you  were  to  make  a will,  when  you  come  of 
age,  who  would  you  like  the  money  to  go  to  ?” 

“Marian  has  been  mother  and  sister  both  to 
me,”  said  the  good,  affectionate  girl,  her  pretty 
blue  eyes  glistening  while  she  spoke.  “May  I 
leave  it  to  Marian,  Mr.  Gilmore  ?” 

“Certainly,  my  love,”  I answered.  “But 
remember  what  a large  sum  it  is.  Would  you 
like  it  all  to  go  to  Miss  Halcombe?” 

She  hesitated ; her  color  came  and  went ; and 
her  hand  stole  back  again  to  the  little  album. 

“Not  all  of  it,”  she  said.  “There  is  some 
one  else  besides  Marian — ” 

She  stopped;  her  color  heightened ; and  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  that  rested  upon  the  album 
beat  gently  on  the  margin  of  the  drawing,  as  if 
her  memory  had  set  them  going  mechanically 
with  the  remembrance  of  a favorite  tune. 

“You  mean  some  other  member  of  the  fam- 
ily besides  Miss  Halcombe  ?”  I suggested,  see- 
ing her  at  a loss  to  proceed. 

The  heightening  color  spread  to  her  forehead 
and  her  neck,  and  the  nervous  fingers  suddenly 
clasped  themselves  fast  round  the  edge  of  the 
book. 

“There  is  some  one  else,”  she  6aid,  not  no- 
ticing my  last  words,  though  she  had  evidently 
heard  them ; 4 4 there  is  some  one  else  who  might 
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but  tlie  idea  sustained  me  over  the  first  shock. 
The  next  instant  the  wretch  bad  sneezed  again, 
and  pushing  aside  the  bed,  which  rolled  on  casters, 
I felt  was  standing  beside  my  pillow  looking  at 
me.  If  he  had  only  veu  one  sneeze,  lie  might 
perhaps  have  believed  me,  as  I lay  quite  still, 
breathing  as  regularly  as  I could,  and  pretending 
to  be  asleep;  but  he  reasoned,  very  justly,  that, 
unless  I was  deaf  or  dead,  1 must  have  been  awak- 
ened by  the  second. 

‘“You’re  awake,  marm,’  saicl  he,  in  a gruff 
voice,  * and  it’s  no  use  shamming ! If  you  don’t 
want  a tap  with  this  life-preserver,  just  look  alive.’ 

“I  opened  my  eyes  exceedingly  wide  at  this, 
and  beheld  a man  with  crape  over  his  face,  stand- 
ing by  the  bed;  he  held  a sort  of  club  with  two 
knobs  upon  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left 
he  pointed  to  the  iron  safe.  1 Is  the  money 
there?’  said  he. 

“ ‘The  plate  is,’  said  I,  in  a trembling  voice; 
‘pray,  take  it,  Sir;  I am  sure  you  are  very  wel- 
come ;’  for  he  might  have  had  every  thing  of  value 
out  of  the  house  with  all  my  heart,  so  long  as  he 
left  me  my  life. 

“‘The  money— the  gold— the  notes— are  they 
there  ?’  cried  he  again,  in  a terrible  sort  of  whisper. 

“ ‘It’s  all  there,’  replied  I,  although  I knew  no- 
thing about  it ; ‘all  except  fifteen-and-sixpence  in 
my  purse,  on  the  dressing-table  yonder.  There’s 
a silver  mustard-pot  besides  in  the  pantry,  and  a 
couple  of  candlesticks  in  the  study,  only  they  are 
plated,  for  I would  not  deceive  you,  Sir,  upon  any 
account.’ 

“ ‘You  had  better  not,’  observed  the  burglar, 
grimly,  ‘or  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  you.’  He 
produced  a key  like  that  my  husband  used,  and 
approached  the  iron  safe ; but  as  he  did  so,  his 
guilty  ear  caught  a footstep  upon  the  staircase. 
‘ Who’s  that  ?’  cried  he. 

“‘My  husband,  Sir,’  returned  I;  ‘but,  pray, 
don’t  hurt  him ; pray.’ 

“ ‘ Is  he  not  gone  to  town,  then?’  cried  the  ruf- 
fian, with  an  oath  of  disappointment. 

‘“He  is  going  at  twelve  o’clock,’  replied  I ; ‘ he 
is  indeed.’ 

“ ‘ If  you  tell  him,’  said  the  burglar,  hoarsely ; 
‘ if  you  breathe  but  one  word  of  my  presence  here, 
it  will  be  the  death-doom  of  you  both;’  he  had 
slipped  into  the  alcove,  and  drawn  back  the  bed 
again  to  its  place  in  an  instant.  My  husband  en- 
tered immediately  afterward,  and  even  while  he 
was  in  the  room  I heard  the  awful  threat  repeated 
once  again  through  the  thick  curtain  behind  me : 
‘ If  you  do  but  whisper  it,  woman,  I will  kill  you 
where  you  lie.  Will  yon  swear  not  to  tell  him  ?’ 

“ ‘I  will,’  said  I,  solemnly;  ‘I  promise  not  to 
open  my  lips  about  the  matter.’ 

“ Frank  leaned  over  the  pillow  to  kiss  me,  and 
observed  how  terrified  I looked. 

“‘You  have  been  frightening  yonrself  about 
robbers  again,  I suppose,  yon  silly'  child.’ 

‘“Not  I,  Frank,’  returned  I,  as  cheerfully  as  I 
could ; * I have  only  a little  headache ;’  but  I said 
with  my  fingers,  so  that  he  could  plainly  read  it  in 
the  fire-light:  ‘/’or  God’s  sake,  hush!  but  there's  a 
man  behind  the  bed-head!' 

“ Frank  was  as  bold  as  a lion,  and  had  nerves 
like  iron,  although  he  was  so  tender-hearted  and 
kind.  He  only  answered,  ‘ Where  is  your  sal-vol- 
atile, dearest?’  and  went  to  the  mantle-piece  to  get 
it.  I thought  he  never  could  have  understood  me, 
he  spoke  with  such  coolness  and  unconcern,  until  I 
saw  his  fingers  reply  as  ho  took  up  the  bottle,  * All 
right ; don't  be  afraid  !'  And  then  I was  not  afraid, 
or  at  least  not  much ; for  I knew  that  I should  not 
be  left  one  instant  in  that  room  alone ; and  I felt 
that  my  Frank  was  a match  for  any  two  men  in 
such  a cause.  Only  he  had  no  weapon.  * lie  has 
a life-preserver,'  said  I,  with  my  lingers. 

“ ‘ Your  fire  is  getting  rather  low,  Georgey,’  ob- 
served he,  as  he  took  up  the  poker.  (Ah,  he  had 
a weapon  then  !)  ‘ I must  leave  you  a good  blaze 

to  comfort  you  before  I go.’  He  poked  the  fire, 
find  left  the  poker  in,  but  without  ever  taking  his 
eye  off' me  and  the  bed-head.  ‘ I will  just  ring  the 
bell,  and  see  whether  Thomas  has  got  the  port- 
manteau read}*.  Mary,’  continued  he  to  the  maid 
that  answered  the  bell,  ‘ send  Thomas  up.’  Then, 
when  she  had  gone  upon  that  errand,  * By  Jove ! I 
never  gave  him  that  key.  Where  is  it,  Georgey  ? 
I have  not  a minute  to  lose.  If  it  is  in  your  dress- 
ing-case with  the  rest  there,  I shall  be  an  age  in 
looking  for  it.  Might  I ask  you  to  get  out  of  bed 
for  an  instant,  and  show  me  which  it  is?’  He 
said  with  his  fingers,  ‘ Jump!'  and  I jumped,  you 
may  be  sure,  quickly  enough,  and  was  inside  the 
dressing-room,  and  with  the  door  locked,  in  half  a 
second. 

“ ‘ Come  in,  Thomas,’  said  Frank  ; ‘ come 

in.’  For  Thomas  was  modestly  hesitating  at  the 
chamber-door.  ‘ There’s  some  blackguard  got  into 
the  house  and  behind  my  bed  there.  If  he  makes 
the  least  resistance  I’ll  kill  him  with  this  hot 
poker.’ 

“At  these  words  the  bed  was  pushed  slowly 
outward,  and  the  burglar,  without  his  crape  mask, 
and  with  a face  as  pale  as  ashes,  emerged  from  his 
hiding-place.  Frank  knew  him  at  once  as  having 
been  a bank-messenger,  who  had  been  turned  out 
of  his  situation  since  the  fire  upon  suspicion  of 
dishonesty. 

“ ‘ Oh,  Sir,  have  pity  upon  me !’  cried  he  ; ‘ I’m 
an  unlucky  dog.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a sneeze  I 
should  have  had  ten  thousand  pounds  in  my  pock- 
et by  this  time !’ 

“ ‘Oh,  you  came  after  that,  did  you?’  said  my 
husband,  coolly.  * Well,  please  to  give  up  that 
life-preserver  which  you  have  in  your  pocket  be- 
fore we  have  any  more  conversation.’ 

‘“And  did  your  lady  tell  you  that,  too?’  cried 
the  villain,  in  accents  of  astonishment,  as  he  deliv- 
ered up  the  weapon  to  the  man-servant ; ‘ and  yet 
I stood  by  her  yonder,  and  never  heard  her  utter  a 
syllable.’ 

“ 4 1 never  spoke  a word.’  cried  I,  through  the 
dressing-room  key-hole,  for  I did  not  wish  the  man 
to  think  that  I had  broken  my  oath,  nor,  to  say 
truth,  was  I anxious  to  make  a deadly  enemy  of 
him,  iu  case  ho  should  be  ever  at  large  again. 
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“ ‘Then  it’s  a judgment  on  me,’  exclaimed  the 
miserable  wretch ; * and  it’s  no  good  fur  me  to  fight 
against  it.’ 

•‘‘It’s  not  the  least  good,’  replied  Frank,  de- 
cisively; ‘and  no  will  go  to  the  pulice-ollieo  at 
once.’ 

“ So  off  the  burglar  went  in  their  custody,  leav- 
ing me  safe  and  sound  after  all.  And  now,  don’t 
you  think  there  may  be  some  use  in  learning  every 
thing,  even  so  small  a thing  as  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  ?” 


BESSIE  MUNRO. 

The  scene  is  Hobarton,  Australia.  It  had 
been  a cold  rainy  day,  and  now  was  a damp,  cheer- 
less night ; for,  though  the  rain  had  abated,  the 
clouds  still  looked  sulky,  and  the  sky  gave  no 
promise  of  moon  or  stars  to  light  me  home  through 
the  bush.  So,  to  be  independent  of  both,  I took  a 
lantern  and  set  out.  My  way  lay  through  the  un- 
comfortable bit  of  uncleared  land,  to  the  left  of 
Newtown.  Every  now  and  then  I had  to  draw  up 
before  a charred  trunk  of  a tree,  and  each  time, 
though  accustomed  to  the  interruption,  the  same 
suspicion  presented  itself— namely,  that  a Ranger 
was  advancing  to  meet  me.  Nor  did  my  lantern 
assist  me  to  a full  definition  of  the  figure,  for  in 
bringing  its  light  to  bear  upon  the  trunk  the  long 
black  arms  only  seemed  to  stretch  more  determin- 
ately  toward  me.  Elsewhere  such  trees  might  be 
considered  of  the  ghost-tribe ; here,  where  fears 
are  too  much  preoccupied  to  think  of  supernatu- 
ral appearances,  a charred  stump  is  not  only  a 
charred  stump,  but  very  often  something  more,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  large  and  hollow.  One  to  which 
I was  coming  was  the  most  awkward  of  the  lot — a 
thorough  specimen  of  diablerie — on  the  top  of  a 
hideous-looking  trunk  was  perched  a large  round 
knot,  bearing  a resemblance  to  a human  head. 
All  this  I knew,  and  was  prepared  for ; but,  in  spite 
of  being  prepared,  my  heart  and  I stood  still  to- 
gether before  it.  The  black  head  wore  a feather 
— a bright  red  feather — which  blew  furiously  about 
in  the  wind.  As  I watched  it,  a hand  emerged 
from  the  hollow  and  drew  it  in.  Then  came  a 
voice  from  within. 

‘ ‘ You  can  pass  on.” 

I hesitated,  when  the  permission  was  repeated. 

“What  arc  you?”  I demanded,  recovering  my 
self-possession. 

“Never  mind,  pass  on;  I’m  harmless  as  your- 
self.” 

I glanced  at  the  muzzle  of  a gun  which  peered 
through  an  aperture  in  the  trunk,  and  doubted  its 
accordance  with  peaceable  intentions. 

“ Who  are  you?”  I again  demanded. 

An  answer  in  person  was  given ; a man  jumped 
out  from  the  hollow  and  stood  beside  me. 

“Don’t  let  me  see  you!”  I cried  out;  “don’t 
put  it  in  my  power  to  witness  against  you.” 

“ Look  at  me,  I am  no  absconder,"  he  replied. 

I looked  and  saw  a tall,  grotesque  figure,  which 
I immediately  recognized  as  belonging  to  an  old 
man  of  Hobarton  who  gained  his  living  by  shoot- 
ing small  game  in  the  neighborhood.  lie  doffed 
his  opossum  fur  cap,  and  bowed  respectfully  when 
his  eyes  met  mine.  I could  not  help  laughing,  so 
ridiculous  had  been  my  former  fears.  He  seemed 
hurt ; for,  bending  on  his  gun,  he  said : 

“Ah,  it’s  no  laughing  matter  that  brings  me 
here  ! Bessie’s  my  game  to-night — poor,  fond, 
young  crayture,  to  leave  her  father’s  house,  all  for 
a cross  word,  which  he  has  the  right  of  nayture  to 
speak  to  her.” 

He  reminded  me  of  King  Lear ; his  long  white 
hair  blew  about  on  his  head,  as  the  red  feather 
had  done  from  the  top  of  the  trunk,  and  for  some 
moments  he  was  too  absorbed  in  grief  to  speak, 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  short,  broken  sentences, 
as  though  all  the  world  should  know  his  Bessie. 
I gathered  that  she  had  left  him  a few  days  ago, 
and  that  his  suspicions  led  him  to  watch  for  her 
from  this  spot. 

“That  bit  of  a kerchief,”  said  he,  “ I stuck  out 
from  the  pole,  for  if  she  passed  she’d  know  it  was 
mine,  and  meant  for  peace,  and  there  was  a word 
tied  up  in  it  begging  her  to  come  back.” 

He  drew  the  kerchief  across  his  eyes,  and  in  it 
I acknowledged  the  former  feather.  Then,  wrap- 
ping it  around  his  throat,  as  if  preparing  to  settle 
for  the  night,  he  bade  me  leave  him.  This  I 
objected  to  do,  and  told  him  he  was  tempting 
Providence  by  exposing  himself  to  the  damp  of 
the  bush. 

“Rheumatics  take  the  damp !”  ho  said.  Then, 
fixing  a searching  eye  on  me,  he  added:  “Have 
you  ever  lost  a child?  Then  I have,  and  by 
worse  than  death.  Leave  me,  and  the  only  favor 
I beg  is,  don’t  notice  me  when  you  meet  me  in 
town.” 

“But  how  about  poor  Bessie  ? I must  hear  if 
you  find  her.” 

“Ay,  ay !”  he  nodded,  and  coiled  himself  back 
into  his  tree  ere  I could  offer  further  opposition. 

A few  days  after  I saw  him  in  Argyle  Street,  but 
forebore  to  remark  hint.  With  my  face  set  steadily 
in  front,  I was  about  to  pass  by,  when  he  made  a 
full  stop  before  me,  took  off  his  fur  cap,  and  waited 
bareheaded  till  I should  speak. 

“ Is  she  found?” 

He  seemed  delighted  that  I pounced  on  the  sub- 
ject without  preface.  It  convinced  him  that  Bessie 
was  the  all  in  all  engrossing  occupation  of  other 
thoughts  than  his. 

“ She’s  heard  of,  and  I know  her  whereabout. 
I’d  rather  have  seen  her  dragged  dead  out  of  the 
river ! A dead  child  ain’t  half  the  pain  of  a living 
one  gone  astray.  A dead  child  can’t  come  back 
if  she’d  fain,  therefore  a living  one  that  won’t  is 
worse !” 

A sentiment  to  which  I could  not  say  nay,  for 
the  testimony  of  ages  is  in  its  favor. 

“ Ah ! I’m  not  so  much  a stranger  in  the  col- 
ony," ho  went  on  to  lament,  “as  not  to  know  where 
these  things  end;  and  if  once  the  government 
brown  gets  upon  my  Bess,  she’ll  be  none  the  better 
for  it^  and  there’s  them  as  will  gladly  make  her 


worse,  out  of  spite  that  she’s  free  to  what  they  are. 
I tell  you,  Sir,  there  ain’t  been  no  blot  on  our 
family  for  six  generations  back,  and  at  home,  for 
all  tliat  I’m  poor  to  the  back-bone,  my  word’s  us 
good  as  a bond.  If  uiy  huuds  arc  seared,  it’s  with 
work,  and  not  with  dirty  actions ! And  my  chil- 
dren was  all  counted  fortunes  in  thenuelvcs;  now 
I’m  come  out  here  with  the  last  ju&t  to  break  my 
heart  over  her !” 

Ilis  breast  heaved,  and  what  more  he  would  say 
was  lost  in  a smothered  sob.  To  turn  him  to  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  case,  I said : 

“ Well,  but  we  must  look  to  the  brighter  side,  it 
may  not  be  so  bad  after  all." 

“ Not  so  bad ! Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
or  the  best  to  the  best,  ain’t  she  forgotten  her 
Catechism  and  her  Bible  ? When  I was  young,  I 
was  taught  to  honor  my  father  and  mother.  But, 
I tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir” — he  lowered  his  voice 
and  spoke  confidentially — “come  what  may,  I don’t 
blame  the  girl  too  much,  for  the  sin  lies  at  our 
door.  We’d  no  business,  my  missus  and  me,  to 
leave  England  in  our  old  age—' 'twas  pride  from 
beginning  to  end.  First,  I could  not  trust  the 
God  that  made  me  to  provide  for  me  when  I got 
old ; then,  I wanted  to  see  Bessie  a lady.  They 
told  me  tliat,  out  here,  her  bonny  face  w'ould  get 
her  a rich  husband,  and  now  it’s  more  like — ” He 
broke  short,  and  then  said : “ Perhaps  you’ll  step 
in  and  see  missus,  she’s  in  a world  of  trouble,  and 
it  tells  hard  upon  her,  poor  soul !” 

We  had  all  this  while  been  walking,  and  when 
we  had  gone  a little  farther  we  came  to  one  of  those 
hut-looking  buildings  still  to  lie  seen  here  and  there 
in  Hobarton.  The  door  of  this  but  was  locked, 
and  Munro  had  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Seeing 
my  surprise,  he  remarked : 

“ ’Twas  by  her  own  wish.  The  neighbors  come 
twitting  of  her  with  their  pity,  so  says  missus  to 
me,  ‘Lock  me  in,  John,  and  then  I can’t  open  to 
none  of  ’em.’  ” 

We  entered  a wretched  little  room,  exhibiting 
every  token  of  poverty  and  dejection.  It  looked 
like  a bereaved  house,  for  there  was  neither  sign 
of  a recent  fire  nor  of  a mid-day  meal,  though  it 
was  past  noon.  All  this  my  eye  apprehended  at  a 
glance,  while  my  attention  riveted  itself  on  an  old 
woman  who  sat  with  her  head  buried  in  her  arms, 
which  rested  on  an  open  Bible  lying  before  her  on 
a small  table. 

“ Missus,”  said  her  husband.  But  she  answered 
not ; she  was  in  a dead  sleep,  sleeping  the  heavy 
sleep  of  sorrow.  “Poor  soul,”  whispered  Munro, 
“ I left  her  fretting  over  that  text—1  The  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard.’  ‘ Oh,  John !’  says  she  to 
me,  * will  Bessie’s  case  ever  come  to  that  ?’  ‘ God 

knows !’  says  I,  and  then  she  laid  down  her  head, 
and  very  likely  she’s  staid  there  since.” 

He  motioned  me  to  sit  on  a bench,  and  then,  at 
my  invitation,  he  also  sat  down,  when  the  silence 
that  ensued  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  make  many 
observations,  each  of  which  strengthened  my  opin- 
ion of  the  poverty  of  the  Munro  family. 

“Don’t  let  me  keep  you  from  your  dinner,”  I 
said,  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  had  any  in 
prospect. 

He  appeared  uneasy  for  an  instant ; then,  with 
rather  a grim  smile,  he  replied,  “Sorrow  an’t  an 
appetiteable  sauce.” 

I strongly  suspected  that  other  causes  than  sor- 
row kept  him  from  eating,  and  longed  to  offer  him 
some  money  to  procure  a meal ; but  there  was  a 
certain  dignity  in  the  handsome  old  Englishman 
that  held  back  my  purse,  and  made  me  feel  that  a 
case  of  distress  can  not  always  be  relieved  by 
money.  He  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for 
said  he : 

“I  don’t  deny  it’s  hard  times  ; and  if  you  were 
pleased  to  lend  me  a loan  ’twould  be  more  than  a 
kindness,  for  I’m  sadly  gone  back  along;  since 
Bessie  went  away,  my  time’s  been  spent  in  seek- 
ing for  her,  instead  of  in  bringing  down  pigeons.” 

He  resolutely  refused  the  trifle  I proffered,  but 
finally  agreed  to  receive  it  as  a loan,  to  be  paid  in 
weekly  installments  of  game. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  your  debt  will  oblige  you  to 
use  your  gun  again,  for  the  exercise  will  help  you 
to  forget  your  trouble,”  I unfortunately  said,  in 
taking  leave  of  him. 

He  gave  me  a look  that  might  have  been  quiz- 
zical but  for  the  tone  that  accompanied  it : 

“Them  that’s  got  gray  hair  in  their  head  can’t 
ride  the  old  soldier  over  trouble  in  that  way.” 

The  following  week  I found  a pair  of  bronze- 
wing pigeons  and  three  common  parrots  lying  on 
the  hall  table;  they  were  marked  “Paid  for.” 
Beside  them  lay  a little  three-cornered  note,  which 
ran  thus: 

“ Honored  Sib,— Bessie  is  loging  at  the  Blk  Bear  in 
Colburn  Street  She  won't  see  me,  but  verry  like  she 
will  speak  with  a stranger,  when  you  cold  tell  her  tliat 
if  elie  don’t  want  tliisforrin  mold  to  cover  her  poor  old 
father  and  mother  she  will  come  borne  again  to  them 
that's  her  tru  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  him  that's  her 
God  in  heaven.  So  no  more  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munro, 
from  your  humble  servent,  Joint  Munro." 

Interpreting  this  into  a request  that  I would  go 
to  Bessie,  I set  out  for  the  Black  Bear,  and  asked 
if  one  Bessie  Munro  lodged  there.  After  some 
hesitation  it  was  admitted  that  she  did,  but  was 
too  ill  to  see  any  one.  I perceived  this  to  be  a 
falsehood,  and  was  turning  in  my  mind  how  to  ac- 
complish an  interview,  when  a portly,  forbidding- 
looking  woman  came  from  behind  a large  folding 
screen  that  divided  the  tap-room  from  their  pri- 
vate apartment.  Not  knowing  the  answer  I had 
already  received,  she  inquired  mj’  business ; and, 
on  being  told,  she  deliberately  stated  that  Bessie 
had  only  that  minute  “ran  out  on  an  arrant.”  A 
foolish  smile  passed  from  face  to  face,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  I said,  in  a voice  of  au- 
thority, “ Will  any  person  have  the  goodness  to 
call  Bessie  Munro:  I shall  begin  to  think  she  is 
detained  against  her  will,  unless  I hear  to  the  con- 
trary from  her  own  lips.” 

“And  that  you  sha’n’t!”  cried  the  portly  wo- 
man. “She’s  a quiet,  indefensive  lodger,  and  she 
sha’n’t  be  defied  iu  my  own  house.  I took  pity  on 
her  when  they  that  bore  her  drove  her  to  doors — ” 


“ Hush ! no  more  of  such  falsehoods.  You  know 
Bessie’s  history  as  well  as  1 do,”  I said  : on  which 
the  woman  dashed  like  a tempest  behind  the  screen 
and,  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  I followed  her 
into  :he  private  room,  i here,  standing  on  tip-toe, 
and  listening  with  every  eager  feature,  was  one  of 
the  mo.-t  beautiful  young  women  I have  ever  seen. 
Possession  was  in  my  favor;  so  having  obtained 
a footing  I kept  it,  in  spite  of  the  landlady’s  abuse. 
I advanced  to  the  young  woman,  and  said : 

“You  need  not  tell  me  you  are  Bessie  Munro; 
your  likeness  to  your  father  has  already  told  me 
that.  I am  come  to  beg  you  to  return  to  your 
home;  both  your  parents  are  willing  to  forgive 
you:  it  is  iu  your  power  to  make  them  very  hap- 
py again.” 

“Oh,  Sir!  I could  never  face  them  again;  mo- 
ther might  forgive  me,  but  father  says  he’ll  break 
his  gun  across  my  shoulders  if  ever  I darken  his 
hut  again.” 

“ It’s  a lie !”  I had  cried  before  I could  refrain ; 
and  then,  to  vindicate  the  assertion,  I read  Bessie 
her  father’s  note.  She  wept  bitterly. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  the  madness  of  the  first  wrong  step !” 
she  choked  out  between  her  tears. 

“ It  is  a madness  more  curable  than  the  second 
step : take  it  in  hand  at  once,  Bessie ; I am  willing 
to  help  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir;  but,  I assure  you,  till  this 
moment  I’ve  refused  to  see  my  father  because  I 
heard  ho  only  wanted  to  see  me  to  disgrace  me, 
and  of  course  I’ve  too  much  pride  for  that.” 

“There !”  injected  the  living  tempest  blowing  at 
us  from  the  corner.  “ There !”  ’l  he  tone  seem- 
ed to  mean,  “Are  you  satisfied  now  you’ve  heard 
for  yourself?”  But  unheeding  its  fury,  I went  on 
to  implore  the  unhappy  girl  to  go  back  with  me. 

She  then  said : “ At  any  rate,  Sir,  it’s  quite  true 
that  he  hid  out  in  the  bush  to  shoot  me  if  I went 
along.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  as  true  as  Gospel.  My  maister  saw 
him  lying  out  by  Newtown,  and,  says  he,  ‘ Why, 
Munro,  what  be  doing  here  this  time  o’  day  ? 
there’s  no  game  flying  now.’  ‘ Old  Nick  take  the 
game,’  .says  lie,  ‘ i be  out  after  that  girl.’  ” 

I recounted  the  stoiy  of  my  first  interview  with 
Munro,  and  Bessie  again  melted  to  tears.  She 
seemed  truly  miserable,  between  a sense  of  duty 
and  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  indecision  and 
fear  on  the  other.  At  last  she  exclaimed:  “Do 
beg  her  to  let  me  go !” 

“ Beg  her ! She  can’t  detain  you : what  claim 
has  she  on  you  ?” 

“Ay,  tell  him  what?  But  I don’t  want  you: 
go  and  see  how  clever  it  is  to  get  back  a lost  char- 
acter !” 

“Who  dares  to  say  I’ve  lost  my  character?” 
cried  Bessie,  indignantly. 

“ We  shall  see ! One  doesn’t  go  into  govern- 
ment to  learn  nothin’,  I suppose?”  sneered  the 
landlady. 

“Come,  come,  I’m  not  here  to  listen  to  quar- 
rels. Bessie,  bethink  yourself ; will  you  go  with 
me?” 

“ It  requires  resolution,”  she  said,  shrinkingly. 

“And  for  the  want  of  that  will  you  be  guilty  of 
a crime  ?” 

“Give  me  time,  Sir — give  me  time,”  she  hur- 
riedly replied ; and  with  that  unsatisfactory  result 
I was  obliged  to  depart.  Poor  foolish  young  creat- 
ure ! she  perceived  not  the  toils  thickening  about 
her ; and  for  one  wild  freak  of  temper  was  likely 
to  incur  a fearful  penalty. 

I called  several  times  at  the  Black  Bear,  but 
without  success ; she  was  never  to  be  seen,  end  I 
had  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  a second  inter- 
view, when  one  day,  in  returning  through  my 
former  route,  who  should  I espy  but  Bessie  sitting 
on  the  very  trunk  where  I had  first  met  her  father 

“You,  Bessie ! It  looks  bad  to  see  you  out  this 
time  of  night.” 

“I  am  waiting  for  you,  Sir:  I’ve  never  been 
able  to  find  out  your  name,  nor  where  you  live ; 
and  as  I saw  you  go  up  along,  I tried  to  run  after 
you,  but  as  I couldn’t  overtake  you,  I rested  hero 
till  you  came  back.” 

“ And  what  do  you  want  of  me,  Bessie  ?”  I 
spoke  curtly  and  somewhat  austerely,  in  order  tv 
set  a due  value  on  my  services  and  due  censure  od 
her  obstinacy. 

“ I want  you  to  tell  them,  Sir,  not  to  be  uneasy 
after  me : for  there’s  no  manner  of  call  for  it,  I’m 
as  respectable  as  when  I left  the  hut.” 

“Bessie,  you  are  both  willful  and  rebellious;  do 
you  call  >hat  respectable?  If  you  are  saved  from 
destruction  it  will  be  in  spite  of  yourself.  What 
does  a young  woman  expect  if  she  stays  out  to  such 
an  hour?  look,  it  is  eight  o’clock,  a fair  hour  for 
England,  but  not  for  out  here.”  I showed  her  my 
watch  by  the  lamp-light,  she  glanced  at  it,  and 
blushed  deeply. 

“Sir,  I will  tell  you  all,  and  you’ll  see  I’m  not 
so  bad.  I don’t  wish  to  go  back  to  father  and 
mother  till  I can  repay  them  for  the  trouble  I’ve 
cost  ’em,  and  that  I hope  to  do  soon,  for  I’m  en- 
gaged to  Joe  Sadlers,  a successful  digger;  I’ve 
kept  honest  company  with  him,  and  he’ll  marry 
mo  after  a bit ; he’s  gone  up  the  country  now  this 
very  evening  to  see  about  settling  near  Longford, 
and  when  he  comes  back  ’twill  be  so  pleasant,  and 
I shall  go  straight  to  father.” 

I knew  enough  of  diggers  to  make  me  tremble 
for  her;  but  to  shake  her  faith  in  her  betrothed 
was  impossible.  Joe  Sadlers  was  not  a digger  of 
the  common  order:  others  might  betray  her,  lie 
never.  We  walked  and  talked  till  we  reached  the 
main  road ; there  Bessie  discovered  that  she  had 
left  her  handkerchief  at  the  tree.  I told  her  it  was 
not  worth  returning  for,  but  she  confessed  that  she 
had  also  left  her  lover’s  last  letter  there— and  that 
she  could  not  think  of  losing. 

I could  neither  dissuade  her  from  returning  nor 
accompany  her  back,  as  urgent  business  bade  me 
go  forward ; but  she  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  being 
left,  and  cheerily  wished  me  good-night. 

Two  days  afterward,  I was  passing  the  court  of 
justice,  with  a little  spare  time  at  command,  and 
being  somewhat  of  a hanger-on  at  these  places,  I 
entered  to  hear  what  might  be  on.  I had  no  sooner 
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set  foot  in  the  court,  than  a female  voice 
screeched  out : 

“ There  he  is  ! there  he  is ! He’ll  tell 
where  I was  at  eight  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
evening;”  then  stretching  her  arms  toward 
me,  she  cried,  “Save  me!  save  me,  Sir!” 

When  the  commotion  consequent  on  this 
outcry  had  ceased,  it  was  explained  to  me 
that  Bessie  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
having  stolen  the  cash-box  of  the  Black  Bear 
till,  which  was  safe  at  eight  o’clock,  and  miss- 
ing ten  minutes  after.  The  suspicion  was 
the  greater  from  the  fact  of  the  empty  box 
having  been  secreted  in  the  trunk  of  a tree 
from  the  direction  of  which  she  had  been 
traced.  Being  duly  sworn,  I gave  evidence, 
and  the  result  was  an  alibi  too  clearly  proved 
for  disputation.  I led  her  from  the  court; 
and  when  we  got  free  of  the  crowd  I asked 
where  she  meant  to  go.  She  turned  a bright, 
tearful  look  on  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  can 
you  ask ; so  I shook  licr  hand,  and  departed  ; 
for  there  are  scenes  where  a stranger  should 
not  intermeddle,  and  such  a one  I knew  would 
take  place  in  the  hut.  But  in  an  hour  my  cu- 
riosity overcame  my  judgment,  and  I found 
myself  tapping  for  admittance  at  Munro’s. 

He  opened  the  door,  stared  at  me,  and  then 
turned  his  head,  while  I entered ; but  we  nei- 
ther of  us  spoke.  Bessie  knelt  by  her  mother, 
bathing  her  withered  hand  in  contrite  tears, 
and  Munro  commenced  a desperate  rattling 
of  knives  and  forks,  while  his  wife  looked  up 
with  a face  of  grateful  gladness.  I could  form 
no  words  befitting  so  tender  a scene,  so  took 
up  the  Bible  and  read  the  parable  of  the  prod- 
igal son.  They  bore  it  with  firmness  until  I 
reached  the  23d  verse : “ Bring  hither  the  fat- 
ted calf,  and  kill  it ; and  let  us  eat,  and  be 
merry  ; for  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is 
alive,”  etc. ; when  the  father  burst  out : 

“ Us  hadn’t  got  no  fatted  calf ; but  mother’s 
boiled  her  best  bit  of  pork,  and  with  her  here  to 
eat  it,  it’s  a feast  fit  for  angels.” 

Bessie  needed  not  another  warning  that  her  fa- 
ther’s roof  was  her  safest  shelter,  nor  did  she  again 
leave  it  until  a fine  young  husband  took  her  home 
to  a snug  little  farm  in  the  interior.  But  this  hus- 
band was  not  Joe  Sadlers ; of  him  my  suspicion 
proved  correct;  he  was  a villain,  and  at  the  time 
of  Bessie’s  marriage  he  was  fulfilling  a sentence 
on  the  roads  for  the  robbery  at  the  Black  Bear. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

’Tis  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  the  city 
Lies  silent  and  dark  as  the  tomb; 

While  the  murmuring  waters  of  Seine 

Rush  on  through  the  mist  and  the  gloom. 

All  is  still,  not  a sound  to  be  heard, 

Not  a light  overhead  or  below; 

The  town  seems  deserted  by  all 

Save  the  sentries  who  pace  to  and  fro. 

Save  that  of  their  long-measured  tread 
No  sound  do  the  echoes  repeat, 

And  they  grasp  their  sword-hilts  and  converse 
In  the  midst  of  the  desolate  street. 

“Good-even,  my  comrade!  Hast  heard 
The  glorious  news  that  is  come? 

Of  the  feast  that  our  king  hath  prepared, 

Of  the  dance  to  the  beat  of  the  drum 

“To  which  we  arc  soon  to  lead  forth 
The  Calvinist  daughters  of  France  ? 

They  will  not  refuse  us;’’  he  laughed, 

As  he  eyed  the  sharp  point  of  his  lance. 

“ Sleep,  husbands ! sleep  on  while  ye  may, 
Secure  by  the  side  of  your  wives; 

Such  a waking  ere  long  you  will  see 
As  but  once  in  a lifetime  arrives. 

“Oh  mothers  of  heretic  babes! 

Go  fold  them  once  more  in  your  arms ; 

And,  lovers,  caress  while  ye  may 

The  beauties  that  yield  you  their  charms. 

“For  e’en  now,”  as  he  spoke,  a wild  sound 
Smote  dread  on  the  ear  of  the  night, 

’Twas  so  like  the  last  trumpet  of  doom, 

That  the  sepulchres  gaped  with  affright, 

And  the  souls  of  the  damned  found  their  way 
For  a season  to  earth,  and  became 

The  leaders  of  sport  for  the  night, 

And  cheer’d  on  the  hounds  to  the  game. 

The  call  of  Religion  is  heard, 

And  the  soldiers  of  Jesus  arise,  ' 

And  rush  to  the  slaughter  with  hate 
In  their  hearts,  and  with  lust  in  their  eyes. 

Who  babbles  of  mercy?  Behold, 

This  night  ’tis  forbidden  to  spare; 

For  the  hour  is  come,  long  appointed, 

The  sword  of  Jehovah  is  bare. 

The  angels  shall  weep  as  they  see 
How  onr  Catholic  chivalry  greet 

The  women  that  kneel  in  their  anguish, 

And  helpless  for  mercy  entreat. 

And  the  scent  of  the  blood  and  the  burning 
Like  incense  shall  climb  to  the  stars 

That  ride  in  the  vault  of  the  heaven, 

Remote  from  this  earth  and  its  wars. 

For  to-night  is  the  Lord’s,  and  his  vengeance 
Shall  redden  the  waters  of  Seine ; 

Let  the  reapers  go  forth  to  the  harvest, 

And  gather  this  Huguenot  grain. 
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CHAPTER  XCYI. 

GETTING  READY. 

Hope  Wayne  read  of  Abel  Newt’s  success.  In 
the  constant  employment  of  her  life  she  had  long 
ago  ceased  to  think  of  him,  except  with  pro- 
found pity.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
her  like  a stately  ship  “ built  in  the  eclipse  and 
rigged  with  curses  dark,”  which  she  dimly  saw 
driving  through  lurid  light  upon  sudden  reefs. 
But  her  life  was  so  busy  with  the  thousand 
nameless  duties  of  her  position  as  a rich,  un- 
married woman,  that  she  was  too  deeply  en- 
gaged with  what  she  had  to  do  to  speculate 
about  what  she  might  have  done. 

The  threat  which  Abel  had  vaguely  thrown 
out  she  had  not  forgotten  ; hut  she  supposed  it 
was  only  an  expression  of  disappointment  and 
indignation.  Could  she  have  seen  him  a few 
evenings  after  the  ball  and  his  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Delilah  Jones,  she  might  have  thought  dif- 
ferently. 

He  sat  with  the  same  woman  in  the  same 
room. 

“To-morrow,  then ?” she  said, looking  at  him, 
hesitatingly. 

“To-morrow,”  he  answered,  grimly. 

“I  hope  all  will  go  well.” 

“All  what?”  he  said,  roughly. 

“All  onr  plans.” 

“ Abel  Newt  was  not  born  to  fail,”  he  replied ; 
“or  at  least  General  Belch  said  so.” 

His  companion  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
Abel  really  meant  to  do.  She  only  knew  that 
he  was  capable  of  every  thing,  and  she  feared 
every  thing  but  the  very  worst. 

They  sat  together  silently  for  a long  time. 
He  poured  freely  and  drank  deeply,  and  whiffed 
cigar  after  cigar  nervously  away.  The  few  bells 
of  the  city  tolled  the  hours.  Ele  had  come  dur- 
ing the  evening  and  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
Ab'-  Jid  not  let  him  in.  He  and  his  compan- 
ion sat  silently,  and  heard  the  few  bells  strike. 

“ Well,  Kitty,”  he  said  at  last,  thickly,  and 
with  glazing  eye.  “Well,  my  Princess  of  the 
Mediterranean.  We  shall  be  happy,  hey? 
You’re  not  afraid  even  now,  hey?” 

“Oh,  we  shall  be  very  happy,”  she  replied, 
in  a low,  wild  tone,  as  if  it  were  the  night  wind 
that  moaned,  and  not  a woman’s  voice. 


He  looked  at  her  for  a few  moments.  He  saw 
how  entirely  she  was  enthralled  by  him. 

“ I wonder  if  I care  any  thing  about  you  ?”  he 
said,  at  length,  leering  at  her  through  the  cigar- 
smoke. 

“ I don’t  think  vou  do,”  she  answered,  meek- 
ly. 

“But  my — my — dear  Mrs.  Jones — the  su-su- 
perb  Mrs.  Dalilah  Jo-Jones,  ought  to  be  sure 
that  I do.  Here,  bring  me  a light:  that  dam — 
dam — cigar’s  gone  out.” 

She  rose  quietly  and  earned  the  candle  to 
Abel.  There  was  an  inexpressible  weariness 
and  pathos  in  all  her  movements:  a kind  of 
womanly  tranquillity  that  was  touchingly  at 
variance  with  the  impression  of  her  half-coarse 
appearance.  As  Abel  watched  her  he  remem- 
bered the  women  whom  he  had  tried  to  marry. 
His  memory  scoured  through  his  whole  career. 
He  thought  of  them  all  variously  happy. 

“I  swear!  to  think  I should  come  to  you!” 
he  said  at  length,  looking  at  his  companion,  with 
an  indescribable  bitterness  of  sneering. 

Kitty  Dunham  sat  at  a little  distance  from 
him  on  the  end  of  a sofa.  She  was  bowed  as 
if  deeply  thinking ; and  when  she  heard  these 
words  her  head  sank  a little  more,  as  if  a pal- 
pable weight  had  been  laid  upon  her.  She  un- 
derstood perfectly  what  he  meant. 

“Perhaps  I can  help  you  in  some  way,”  she 
said,  in  the  same  low  voice.  “ If  you  are  ill, 
some  day,  I can  nurse  you.  I shall  be  poor 
company  on  the  long  journey,  but  I will  try.” 

“What  long  journey  ?”  asked  Abel,  suddenly 
and  angrily. 

“ Where  we  are  going,”  she  replied,  gently. 

“D—  it,  then,  don’t  use  such  nm-am-big-’us 
phrases.  A man  would  think  we  were  go-going 
to  die.” 

She  said  no  more,  but  sat,  half-crouching, 
upon  the  sofa,  looking  into  the  fire.  Abel 
glanced  at  her,  from  time  to  time,  with  maud- 
lin grins  and  sneers. 

“Go  to  bed,”  he  said,  at  length ; “ I’ve  some- 
thing to  do.  Sleep  all  you  can ; you’ll  need  it. 
I shall  stay  ’till  I’m  ready  to  go : and  come  for 
you  in  the  morning.” 

“Thank  you, ’’  she  answered,  and  rose  quiet- 
ly. “ Good-night !”  she  said. 

“Oh!  good-night,  Mrs.  De-de-liah  — superb 
Jo-Jones!” 

He  laughed  as  she  went — sat  ogling  the  fire 
for  a little  while,  and  then  unsteadily,  but  not 
unconsciously,  drew  a pocket-book  from  his 
pocket  and  took  out  a small  package.  It  con- 
tained several  notes,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  signed  by  himself, 
and  indorsed  by  Lawrence  Newt  & Co. — at  least 


the  name  was  there,  and  it  was  a shrewd 
eye  that  could  detect  the  difference  between 
the  signature  and  that  which  was  every  day 
seen  and  honored  in  the  street. 

Abel  looked  at  them  carefully,  and  leer- 
ed and  glared  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
been  windows  through  which  he  saw  some- 
thing— sunny  isles,  and  unbroken  ease,  nnd 
a handsome  slave  who  loved  him  to  minis- 
ter to  every  whim. 

“’Tis  a pretty  game,”  he  said,  half 
aloud;  “a  droll  turn-about  is  life.  Uncle 
Lawrence  plays  against  other  people,  and 
wins.  I play  against  Uncle  Lawrence,  and 
win.  But  what’s  un-dred — sousand — to — 
him  ?” 

He  said  it  drowsily,  and  his  hands  un- 
consciously fell.  He  was  asleep  in  his 
chair. 

He  sat  there  sleeping  until  the  gray  of 
morning.  Kitty  Dunham,  coming  into  the 
room  ready  dressed  for  a journey,  found 
him  there.  She  was  frightened  ; for  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  dead.  Going  up  to 
him  she  shook  him,  and  he  awoke  heavily. 

“What  the  h — ’s  the  matter?”  said  he, 
as  he  opened  his  sleepy  eyes. 

“Why,  it’s  time  to  go.” 

“ To  go  where  ?” 

“To  be  happy,”  she  said,  standing  pas- 
sively and  looking  in  his  face. 

He  roused  himself,  and  said : 

“Well,  I’m  all  ready.  I’ve  only  to  stop 
at  my  room  for  my  trunk.” 

His  hair  was  tangled,  his  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  his  clothes  tumbled  and  soiled. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  dress  yourself?” 
she  asked. 

“Why,  no;  ain’t  I dressed  enough  for 
you?  No  gentleman  dresses  when  lie’s 
going  to  travel.” 

She  said  no  more.  The  carriage  came  as 
Abel  had  ordered,  a private  conveyance  to  take 
them  quite  through  to  New  York.  All  the  time 
before  it  came  Kitty  Dunham  moved  solemnly 
about  the  room,  seeing  that  nothing  was  left. 
The  solemnity  fretted  Abel. 

“ What  are  you  so  sober  about  ?”  he  asked, 
impatiently. 

“Because  lam  getting  ready  for  a long  jour- 
ney,” she  answered,  tranquilly. 

“Perhaps  not  so  long,”  he  said,  sharply — 
“not  if  I choose  to  leave  Vou  behind.” 

“But  you  won’t.” 

“ How  do  you  know?” 

“ Because  you  will  want  somebody,  and  I’m 
the  only  person  in  the  world  left  to  you.” 

She  spoke  in  the  same  sober  way.  Abel  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she  spoke  the  truth,  but  he 
had  never  thought  of  it  before.  Was  he  then 
going  so  long  a journey  without  a friend,  unless 
she  went  with  him  ? Was  she  the  only  one  left 
of  all  the  world? 

As  his  mind  pondered  the  question  his  eye 
fell  upon  a newspaper  of  the  day  before,  in 
which  he  saw  his  name.  He  took  it  up  me- 
chanically, and  read  a paragraph  praising  him 
and  his  speech;  foretelling  “honor  and  troops 
of  friends”  for  a young  man  who  began  his  pub- 
lic career  so  brilliantly. 

“ There ; hear  this  I”  said  he,  as  he  read  it 
aloud,  and  looked  at  his  companion.  “ * Troops 
of  friends,’  do  you  see  ? and  yet  you  talk  of  be- 
ing my  only  dependence  in  the  world ! Fie ! 
fie  ! Mrs.  Delilah  Jones.” 

It  was  melancholy  merriment.  He  did  not 
smile,  and  the  woman’s  face  was  quietly  sober. 

“ For  the  present,  then,  Mr.  Speaker  and  fel- 
low-citizens,” said  Abel  Newt,  waving  his  hand 
as  he  saw  that  every  thing  was  ready,  and  that 
the  carriage  waited  only  for  him  and  his  com- 
panion, “ I bid  these  scenes  adieu ! For  the 
present  I terminate  my  brief  engagement.  And 
you,  my  fellow-members,  patterns  of  purity  and 
pillars  of  truth,  farewell!  Disinterested  pa- 
triots, I leave  you  my  blessing ! Pardon  me 
that  I prefer  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
that  of  the  District,  and  the  smiles  of  my  Kit- 
ty to  the  intelligent  praises  of  my  country. 
Friends  of  my  soul,  farewell!  I kiss  my  finger- 
tips! Boo — hoo!” 

He  made  a mock  bow,  and  smiled  upon  an 
imaginary  audience.  Then  offering  his  arm 
with  grave  ceremony  to  his  companion  as  if  a 
crowd  had  been  looking  on,  he  went  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

IN  THE  CITY. 

It  was  a long  journey.  They  stopped  at  Bal- 
timore, at  Philadelphia,  and  pushed  on  toward 
New  York.  While  they  were  still  upon  the  way 
Hope  Wayne  saw  what  she  had  been  long  ex- 
pecting to  see — and  saw  it  without  a solitary  re- 
gret. Amy  Waring  was  Amy  Waring  no  lon- 
ger;  and  Hope  Wayne  was  the  first  who  kissed 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Newt.  Even  Mrs.  Simcoe  look- 
ed benignantly  upon  the  bride ; and  Aunt  Mar- 
tha wept  over  her  as  over  her  own  child. 

The  very  day  of  the  wedding  Abel  Newt  and 
his  companion  arrived  at  J ersey  City.  Leaving 
Kitty  in  a hotel,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  taken 
two  berths  under  a false  name  was  full  and  ready, 
nnd  would  sail  upon  her  day.  He  showed  him- 
self in  Wall  Street,  carefully  dressed,  carefully 
sober  — mindful,  evidently,  people  said,  of  his 
new  position ; and  they  thought  his  coming 
home  showed  that  he  was  on  good  terms  with 
his  family,  and  that  he  was  really  resolved  to 
behave  himself. 

For  a day  or  two  he  showed  himself  in  the 
business  streets  and  offices,  and  talked  gravely 
of  public  measures.  General  Belch  wr.s  con- 
founded by  the  cool  sobriety  and  superiority 
and  ceremony  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Newt. 
When  he  made  a joke,  Abel  laughed  with  such 
politeness  that  the  General  was  frightened,  and 
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felt  dismal,  and  tried  no  more.  When  he  treat- 
ed Abel  familiarly,  and  told  him  what  a jolly 
lift  his  speech  had  given  to  their  common  cause 
— the  Grant — the  Honorable  Mr.  Newt  replied, 
with  a cold  bow,  that  he  was  glad  if  he  had 
done  his  duty  and  satisfied  his  constituents ; 
bowing  so  coldly  that  the  General  was  con- 
founded. He  spat  into  his  fire,  and  said, 
“ The  Devil !” 

When  Abel  had  gone  General  Belch  was 
profoundly  conscious  that  King  Log  was  better 
than  King  Stork,  and  thought  regretfully  of  the 
Honorable  Watkins  Bodley. 

After  a day  or  two  the  Honorable  Mr.  Newt 
went  to  his  Uncle  Lawrence’s  office.  Abel  had 
not  often  been  there.  He  had  never  felt  him- 
self to  be  very  welcome  there ; and  as  he  came 
into  the  inner  room  where  Lawrence  and  Ga- 
briel sat,  they  were  quite  as  curious  as  he. 
Abel  bowed  politely,  and  said  he  could  not  help 
congratulating  his  uncle  upon  the  news  he  had 
heard,  but  would  not  conceal  his  surprise.  What 
his  surprise  was  he  did  not  explain  ; but  Law- 
rence very  well  knew.  Abel  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  mention  the  name  of  Hope  Wayne,  and 
not  to  dwell  upon  any  subject  that  involved  feel- 
ing. He  said  that  he  hoped  by-gones  would 
be  by-gones ; that  he  had  been  a wild  boy,  but 
that  a career  now  opened  upon  him  of  which  he 
hoped  to  prove  worthy. 

“There  was  a time,  Uncle  Lawrence,”  he 
said,  “ when  I despised  your  warning ; now  I 
thank  you  for  it.” 

A man  who  has  been  but  three  days  married 
to  the  woman  he  loves  is  then  kindly,  if  he  ever 
is.  But  Lawrence  Newt  was  never  otherwise. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  Abel. 

“ Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  at  least,  if  no- 
thing more,”  he  said,  smiling.  “ You  have  a 
chance  ; I hope  with  all  my  heart  you  will  use 
it  well.” 

There  was  little  more  to  say,  and  of  that  lit- 
tle Gabriel  Bennet  said  nothing.  Abel  spoke 
of  public  affairs ; and  after  a short  time  he  took 
leave. 

“ Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots  ?”  said 
Gabriel,  looking  at  the  senior  partner. 

“A  bad  man  may  become  better,”  was  all 
the  answer  ; and  the  two  merchants  were  busy 
again. 

Returning  to  Wall  Street*  the  Honorable 
Abel  Newt  met  Mr.  President  Van  Boozeu- 
berg.  They  shook  hands,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man said,  warmly, 

“ I see  ye  goin’  into  your  Uncle  Lawrence’s, 
a while  ago,  as  I was  cornin’  along  South  Street. 
Mr.  Abel,  Sir,  I congratilate  ee,  Sir.  I’ve  read 
your  speech,  and  I sez  to  ma,  sez  I,  I’d  no  idee 
of  it ; none  at  all.  Ma,  sez  she,  Law,  pa ! I 
allers  knowed  Mr.  Abel  Newt  would  turn  up 
trumps.  You  allers  did  have  the  women,  Mr. 
Newt ; and  so  I told  ma.” 

“ I am  very  glad,  Sir,  that  I have  at  last  done 
something  to  deserve  your  approbation.  I trust 
I shall  not  forfeit  it.  I have  led  rather  a gay 
life,  and  careless;  and  my  poor  father  and  I 
have  met  with  misfortunes.  But  they  open  a 
man’s  eyes,  Sir ; they  are  angels  in  disguise,  ns 
the  poet  says.  I don’t  doubt  they  have  been 
good  for  me.  At  least  I’m  resolved  now  to  be 
steady  and  industrious ; and  I certainly  should 
be  a great  fool  if  I were  not.” 

“Sartin,  Sir,  with  your  chances  and  pros- 
pects, yes,  and  your  talent-:,  coz,  I allers  said  to 
ma,  sez  I,  lie’s  got  talent  if  he  liain’t  nothin’  else. 
I suppose  your  Uncle  Lawrence  won’t  be  so  shy 
of  you  now,  hey  ? No,  of  course  not.  A man 
who  has  a smart  nevy  in  Congress  has  a tap  in 
a good  barrel.” 

And  Mr.  Van  Boozenberg  laughed  loudly  at 
his  own  humor. 

“ Why,  yes,  Sir.  I think  I may  say  that  the 
pleasantest  part  of  my  new  life — if  you  will  allow 
me  to  use  the  expression — is  my  return  to  the 
friends  best  worth  having  ^thjnklhav^learned, 


Sir,  that  steady-going 
business,  with  no  non- 
sense about  it,  is  the 
permanent  thing.  It 
isn’t  flopdoddle,  Sir, 
but  it’s  solid  food.” 

“ Tonguev,”  tho’t 
old  Jacob  Van  Boo- 
zenberg, “but  vastly 
improved.  Has  come 
to  terms  with  Uncle 
Lawrence.  Sensible 
fellow  1” 

“I  think  he  takes 
it,”  said  Abel  to  him- 
self, with  the  feeling 
of  an  angler,  as  he 
watched  the  other. 

Just  before  they 
parted  Abel  took  out 
his  pocket-book  and 
told  Mr.  Van  Boozen- 
berg that  he  should 
like  to  negotiate  a 
little  piece  of  paper 
which  was  not  alto- 
gether worthless,  he 
believed. 

Smiling  as  he  spoke, 
he  handed  a note  for 
twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  with  his  un- 
cle’s indorsement,  to 
the  President.  The 
old  gentleman  looked 
at  it  carefully,  and 
asked  Abel  to  walk 
with  him  to  the  bank. 
They  chatted  as  they 
passed  along,  nodded 
to  those  they  knew, 
while  some  bowed  po- 
litely to  the  young 
member  whom  they 
saw  in  such  good  company. 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Zephyr  Wetherley  as 
he  skimmed  up  Wall  Street  from  the  bank, 
where  he  had  been  getting  dividends,  “I didn’t 
think  to  see  the  day  when  Abel  Newt  would  be 
a solid,  sensible  man.” 

And  Mr.  Wetherley  wondered,  in  a sighing 
way,  what  was  the  secret  of  Abel’s  success. 

The  honorable  member  came  out  of  the  bank 
with  die  money  in  his  pocket.  When  the  clock 
struck  three  he  had  the  amount  of  all  the  notes 
in  the  form  of  several  bills  of  foreign  exchange. 

He  went  hastily  to  the  river  side  and  crossed 
to  Jersey  City. 

“They  have  sent  to  say  that  the  ship  sails  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  that  we  must  be  on 
board  early,”  said  Kitty  Dunham,  as  he  entered 
the  room. 

“ I am  all  ready,”  he  replied,  in  a clear,  cold, 
alert  voice.  “Now  sit  down.” 

His  tone  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  woman 
seated  herself  quietly  and  waited. 

“ My  affectionate  Uncle  Lawrence  has  given 
me  a large  sum  of  money,  and  recommends 
traveling  for  my  health.  The  money  is  in  bills 
on  London  and  Paris.  To-morrow  morning  wo 
sail.  We  post  to  London — get  the  money ; same 
day  to  Paris — get  the  money;  straight  on  to 
Marseilles,  and  sail  in  a felucca  for  Sicily. 
There  we  can  take  breath.” 

He  spoke  rapidly,  but  calmly.  She  heard  and 
understood  every  word. 

“I  wish  we  could  sail  to-night,”  she  said. 

“Plenty  of  time — plenty  of  time,”  answered 
Abel.  “ And  why  be  so  anxious  for  so  long  s 
journey?” 

“It  seems  long  to  you,  too?” 

“Why,  yes;  it  will  be  long.  Yes,  I am  go- 
ing on  a long  journey.” 

He  smiled  with  the  hard  black  eyes  a hard 
black  smile.  Kitty  did  not  smile ; but  she  took 
his  hand  gently. 

“Do  you  remember  the  old  Grand  Street 
days,  Abel  ? It  was  different  then,  wasn’t  it  ? 
But  I love  you  now.” 

She  paused  a moment,  then  continued : 

“ I am  not  happy,  but  I love  you.” 

Abel  shook  his  head,  mockingly. 

“ My  dear,  superb  Mrs.  Delilah  Jones,  you 
overcome  me  with  your  sentimental  speeches. 
I don’t  believe  in  love.  That’s  what  I believe 
in,”  said  he,  as  he  opened  his  pocket-book  and 
showed  her  the  bills. 

The  woman  looked  at  them  unmoved. 

“Those  are  the  delicate  little  keys  of  the 
Future  and  Happiness,”  chuckled  Abel,  as  he 
gloated  over  the  paper. 

The  woman  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  into 
his.  They  were  busy  with  the  bills.  Then 
with  the  same  low  tone,  as  if  the  wind  were 
wailing,  she  asked, 

“Abel,  tell  me,  before  we  go  upon  this  long 
journey,  don’t  you  love  me  in  the  least?” 

Her  voice  sank  into  an  almost  inaudible 
whisper. 

Abel  turned  and  looked  at  her,  gayly. 

“Love  you?  Why,  woman,  what  is  love? 
No,  I don’t  love  you.  I don’t  love  any  body. 
But  that’s  no  matter.  You  shall  go  with  me 
as  if  I did.  You  know,  as  well  as  I do,  that  I 
can’t  whine  and  sing  silly.  I’ll  be  your  friend, 
and  you’ll  be  mine,  and  this  shall  be  the  friend 
of  both,”  said  he,  as  he  raised  the  bills  in  his 
hands. 

She  sat  beside  him  silent,  and  her  eyes  were 
hot  and  dry,  not  wet  with  tears.  There  was  a 
look  of  woe  in  her  face  so  touching  and  appeal- 
ing that,  when  Abel  happened  to  see  it,  he  said, 
involuntarily, 

“Come,  come,  don’t  be  silly.” 

The  evening  came,  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Newt  rose  and  walked  about  the  room. 

“ How  slowly  the  time  passes!”  he  said,  pet- 
tishly. “I  can’t  stand  it.” 

It  was  nine  o’clock.  Suddenly  he  sprang  up 


from  beside  Kitty  Dunham,  who  was  silently 
working. 

“No,”  said  he,  “I  really  can  not  stand  it. 
I’ll  run  over  to  town,  and  be  back  by  midnight. 
I do  want  to  see  the  old  place  once  more  before 
that  long  journey,”  he  added,  with  emphasis,  as 
he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat.  He  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  was  just  going  out  of  the  house  when 
he  heard  a muffled  voice  calling  to  him  from 
up  stairs. 

“Why,  Kitty,  what  is  it?”  he  asked,  as  he 
stopped. 

There  was  no  answer.  Alarmed  for  a mo- 
ment, he  leaped  up  the  stairs.  She  stood  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  he,  hastily. 

“You  forgot  to  kiss  me,  ^bel,”  she  said. 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  looked  at 
her  before  him.  In  her  eyes  there  were  pity 
and  gentleness  and  love. 

“Fool!”  he  said,  half-pleased,  half-vexed — 
kissed  her,  and  rushed  out  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XCYIH. 

A LONG  JOURNEY. 

Abel  Newt  ran  to  the  ferry  and  crossed. 
Then  he  gained  Broadway,  and  sauntered  into 
one  of  the  hells  that  were  in  Park  Row.  It  was 
bright  and  full,  and  he  saw  many  an  old  friend. 
They  nodded  to  him,  and  said,  “Ah!  back 
again!”  and  he  smiled,  and  said  a man  must 
not  be  too  virtuous  all  at  once. 

So  he  ventured  a little,  and  won ; ventured  a 
little  more,  and  lost.  Ventured  a little  more, 
and  won  again;  and  lost  again. 

Then  came  supper,  not  profuse  and  splendid, 
but  sufficient ; and  plenty  of  wine  flowed  freely. 
Old  friends  must  pledge  in  bumpers. 

To  work  again,  and  the  bells  striking  mid- 
night. Win,  lose ; lose,  win ; win,  win,  lose,  lose, 
lose,  lose,  lose,  lose. 

Abel  Newt  smiled : his  face  was  red,  his  eyes 
glaring. 

“I’ve  played  enough,”  he  said;  “the  luck’s 
against  me !” 

He  passed  his  hands  rapidly  through  his  hair. 

“Cash  I can  not  pay,”  he  said  ; “ but  here  is 
my  I O U,  and  a check  of  my  Uncle  Lawrence’s 
in  the  morning.  For  I have  no  account,  you 
know.” 

His  voice  was  rough.  It  was  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  and  the  lonely  woman  he  had  left 
sat  waiting  and  wondering : stealing  to  the  front 
door  and  straining  her  eyes  into  the  night: 
stealing  softly  back  again  to  press  her  forehead 
against  the  window:  and  the  quiet  hopeless- 
ness of  her  face  began  to  be  pricked  with  terror. 

“Good-night,  gentlemen,”  said  Abel,  huskily 
and  savagely. 

There  was  a laugh  around  the  table  at  which 
he  had  been  playing. 

“Takes  it  hardly,  now  that  he’s  got  money,” 
said  one  of  his  old  cronies.  “He’s  made  up 
with  Uncle  Lawrence,  I hear.  Hope  he’ll  come 
often,  hey  ?”  he  said  to  the  bank. 

The  bank  smiled  vaguely,  but  did  not  reply. 

It  was  after  two,  and  Abel  burst  into  the 
street.  He  had  been  drinking  brandy,  and  the 
fires  were  lighted  within  him.  Pulling  his  hat 
heavily  upon  his  head,  he  moved  unsteadily 
along  the  street  toward  the  ferry.  The  night 
was  starry  and  still.  There  were  few  passers  in 
the  street ; and  no  light  but  that  which  shone 
at  some  of  the  corners,  the  bad,  red  eye  that 
lures  to  death.  The  night  air  struck  cool  upon 
his  face  and  into  his  lungs.  His  head  was  light. 
He  reeled. 

“ Mus  ha’  some  drink,”  he  said,  thickly. 

He  stumbled,  and  pitch  ed  into  the  nearest  shop. 
There  was  a counter,  with  large  yellow  barrels 
behind  it;  and  a high  blind,  behind  which  two 
or  three  rough-looking  men  were  drinking.  In 
the  window  there  was  a sign,  “Liquors,  pure 
as  imported.” 

Abel  tided  to  stand 
erect,  to  look  digni- 
fied, to  smooth  him- 
self into  apparent  so- 
briety. He  vaguely 
hoped  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  was 
a gentleman  belated 
upon  his  way  home, 
and  taking  a simple 
glass  for  comfort. 

The  place  was  dingy 
and  cold.  The  guests 
were  huddled  about  a 
stove;  and  their  hard, 
cadaverous  faces  and 
sullen  eyes  turned  no 
welcome  upon  Abel 
when  he  entered,  but 
they  looked  at  him 
quickly,  ns  if  they 
suspected  him  to  be  a 
policeman  or  magis- 
trate, and  as  if  they 
had  reason  not  to 
wish  to  see  either. 

But  in  a moment 
they  saw  it  was  not  a 
sober  man,  whoever 
he  was. 

“Why,  Dick,  don’t 
yer  know  him  ?”  said 
one,  in  a low  voice,  to 
his  neighbor. 

“No,  d — him!  and 
don’t  want  to.” 

“I  do,  though,” re- 
plied the  first  man, 
still  watching  the 
new-comer  curiously. 

“Why,  Jim,  who 
in  h — is  it  ?”  asked 
Dick. 


“That  air  man’s  our  representative.  That 
ain’t  nobody  else  but  Abel  Newt.” 

“Well,”  muttered  Jim,  sullenly,  ns  he  sur- 
veyed the  general  appearance  of  Abel  as  ho 
stood  drinking  a glass  of  brandy — “pure  as  im- 
ported”— at  the  counter,  “ well,  we’ve  done  lots 
for  him:  what’s  he  going  to  do  for  us?  We’ve 
put  that  man  up  tremendious  high  ; d’ye  think 
he’s  going  to  kick  away  the  ladder?” 

He  half  grumbled  to  himself,  half  asked  his 
neighbor  Dick.  They  were  both  a little  drunk, 
and  very  surly. 

“ I dunno.  But  he’s  vastly  high  and  mighty 

— that  I know;  and,  by , I’ll  tell  him  so!” 

said  Dick,  energetically  clasping  his  hands,  bring- 
ing one  of  them  down  upon  the  bench  on  which 
he  sat,  and  clenching  every  word  with  an  oath. 

“Hallo,  Jim  ! let’s  make  him  give  us  some- 
thin’ to  drink!” 

The  two  constituents  approached  the  repre- 
sentative whose  election  they  had  so  ardently 
supported. 

“ Well,  Newt,  how  air  ye?” 

Abel  Newt  was  confounded  at  being  accosted 
in  such  a place  at  such  an  hour.  He  raised  his 
heavy  eyes,  as  he  leaned  unsteadily  against  the 
counter,  and  saw  two  beetle-browed,  square- 
faced,  disagreeable-looking  men  looking  at  him 
with  half-drunken,  sullen  insolence. 

“Hallo,  Newt!  how  air  ye?”  repeated  Jim, 
as  he  confronted  the  representative. 

Abel  looked  at  him  with  shaking  head,  indig- 
nant and  scornful. 

“Who  the  devil  are  you?”  he  asked,  at  length, 
blurring  the  words  as  he  spoke,  and  endeavoring 
to  express  supreme  contempt. 

“We’re  the  men  that  made  yer!”  retorted 
Dick,  ifi  a shrill,  tipsy  voice. 

The  liquor-seller,  who  was  leaning  upon  his 
counter,  was  instantly  alarmed.  He  knew  the 
signs  of  impending  danger.  He  hurried  round, 
and  said, 

“Come,  come ; I’m  going  to  shut  up ! Time 
to  go  home ; time  to  go  home !” 

The  three  men  at  the  counter  did  not  move. 
As  they  stood  facing  each  other  the  animal  fury 
kindled  more  and  more  fiercely  in  each  one  of 
them. 

“ We’re  Jim  and  Dick,  and  Ned’s  asleep  yon- 
der on  the  bench  ; and  we’re  come  to  drink  a 
glass  with  yer,  Honorable  Abel  Newt!”  said 
Dick,  in  a sneering  tone.  “It’s  we  what  did 
your  business  for  ye.  What’yer  going  to  do  for 
us?” 

There  was  a menacing  air  in  his  eye  as  he 
glanced  at  Abel,  who  felt  himself  quiver  with 
impotent,  blind  rage. 

“ I dun — dun — no  ye !”  he  said,  with  maudlin 
dignity. 

The  men  pressed  nearer. 

“ Time  to  go  home ! Time  to  go  home !”  qua- 
vered the  liquor-seller;  and  Ned  opened  his 
eyes,  and  slowly  raised  his  huge  frame  from  the 
bench. 

“ What’s  the  row  ?”  asked  he  of  his  comrades. 

“ The  Honorable  Abel  Newt’s  the  row,”  said 
Jim,  pointing  at  him. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  irritating  to 
Abel  in  the  pointing  finger.  Holding  by  the 
counter,  he  raised  his  hand  and  struck  at  it. 

Ned  rolled  his  body  off1  the  beuch  in  a mo- 
ment. 

“For  God’s  sake!”  gasped  the  little  liquor- 
seller. 

Jim  and  Dick  stood  hesitatingly,  glaring  at 
Abel.  Jim  struck  his  teeth  together.  Ned 
joined  them,  and  they  surrounded  Abel. 

“What  in  - do  you  mean  by  striking  me, 
you  drunken  pig?”  growled  Jim,  but  not  yet 
striking.  Conscious  of  his  strength,  lie  had  the 
instinctive  forbearance  of  superiority,  but  it  was 
fast  mastered  by  the  maddening  liquor. 

“Time  to  go  home!  Time  to  go  home!” 
cried  the  thin  piping  voice  of  the  liquor-seller. 

“What  the do  you  mean  by  insulting 
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my  friend?”  half  hiccuped  Dick,  shaking  his 
head  threateningly,  and  stiffening  his  arm  and 
fist  at  his  side  as  he  edged  toward  Abel. 

The  hard  black  eyes  of  Abel  Newt  shot  sullen 
fire.  His  rage  half  sobered  him.  He  threw 
his  head  with  the  old  defiant  air,  tossing  the 
hair  back.  The  human  beauty  flashed  for  an 
instant  through  the  ruin  that  had  been  wrought 
in  his  face,  and  kindling  into  a wild,  glittering 
look  of  wrath,  his  eye  swept  them  all  as  he  struck 
heavily  forward. 

“Time  to  go  home!  Time  to  go  home!” 
came  the  cry  again,  unheeded,  unheard. 

There  was  a sudden,  fierce,  brutal  straggle. 
The  men’s  faces  were  human  no  longer,  but 
livid  with  bestial  passion.  The  liquor-seller 
rushed  into  the  street,  and  shouted  aloud  for 
help.  The  cry  rang  along  the  dark,  still  houses, 
und  startled  the  drowsy,  reluctant  watchmen  on 
thedr  rounds.  They  sprang  their  rattles. 

“Murder!  murder!”  was  the  cry,  which  did 
hot  disturb  the  neighbors,  who  were  heavy 
sleepers,  and  accustomed  to  noise  and  fighting. 

“Murder!  murder!”  It  rang  nearer  and 
hearer  as  the  watchmen  hastened  toward  the 
torner.  They  found  the  little  man  standing  at 
his  door,  bareheaded,  and  shouting, 

“ My  God ! my  God ! they’ve  killed  a man — 
they’ve  killed  a man !” 

‘ ‘ Stop  your  noise,  and  let  ns  in.  What  is  it  ?” 

The  little  man  pointed  back  into  his  dim 
shop.  The  watchmen  saw  only  the  great  yellow 
round  tanks  of  the  liquor  pure  as  imported,  and 
pushed  in  behind  the  blind.  There  was  no  one 
there ; a bench  was  overturned,  and  there  were 
glasses  upon  the  counter.  No  one  there  ? One 
of  the  watchmen  struck  something  with  his  foot, 
and,  stooping,  touched  a human  body.  He  start- 
ed up. 

“ There’s  a man  here.” 

He  did  not  say  dead,  or  drunk ; but  his  tone 
said  every  thing. 

One  of  them  ran  to  the  next  doctor,  and  re- 
turned with  him  after  a little  while.  Mean- 
while the  others  had  raised  the  body.  It  was 
yet  warm.  They  laid  it  upon  the  bench. 

“Warm  still.  Stunned,  I reckon.  I see  no 
blood,  except  about  the  face.  Well  dressed. 
What’s  he  doing  here?”  The  doctor  said  so 
as  he  felt  the  pulse.  He  carefully  turned  the 
body  over,  examined  it  every  where,  looked  earn- 
estly at  the  face,  around  which  the  matted  hair 
clustered  heavily : 

“ He  has  gone  upon  his  long  journey,”  said 
the  young  doctor,  in  a low,  solemn  tone,  still 
looking  at  the  face,  with  an  emotion  of  sad  sym- 
pathy, for  it  was  a face  that  had  been  very  hand- 
some ; and  it  was  a young  man,  like  himself. 
The  city  bells  clanged  three. 

“ Who  is  it  ?”  he  asked. 

Nobody  knew. 

“Look  at  his  handkerchief.” 

They  found  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  young 
doctor.  He  unrolled  it,  holding  it  smooth  in  his 
hands ; suddenly  his  face  turned  pale  ; the  tears 
burst  into  his  eyes.  A curious  throng  of  recol- 
lections and  emotions  overpowered  him.  His 
heart  ached  as  lie  leaned  over  the  body ; and 
laying  the  matted  hair  away,  he  looked  long  and 
earnestly  into  the  face.  In  that  dim  moment 
in  the  liquor-shop,  by  that  bruised  body,  how 
much  he  saw  ! A play-ground  loud  with  boys — 
wide-branching  elms  — a country  church  — a 
lacid  pond.  He  heard  voices,  and  summer 
ymns,  and  evening  echoes ; and  all  the  images 
and  sounds  were  soft,  and  pensive,  and  remote. 

The  doctor’s  name  was  Greenwich  — James 
Greenwich,  and  he  had  known  Abel  Newt  at 
school. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

WAITING. 

The  woman  he  had  left  sat  quivering  and  ap- 
palled. Every  sound  started  her ; every  moment 
she  heard  him  coming.  Rocking  to  and  fro  in 
the  lonely  room,  she  dropped  into  sudden  sleep 
— saw  him — started  up — cried,  “ How  could  you 
stay  so  ?”  then  sat  broad  awake,  knew  that  she 
had  dozed  but  for  a moment,  and  that  she  was 
alone. 

“Abel,  Abel!”  she  moaned,  in  yearning 
agony.  “But  he  kissed  me  before  he  went,” 
she  thought,  wildly — “he  kissed  me — he  kissed 
me!” 

Lulled  for  a moment  by  the  remembrance  she 
sank  into  another  brief  nap— saw  him  as  she 
had  seen  him  in  his  gallant  days,  and  heard 
him  say,  I love  you.  “ How  could  you  stay  so  ?” 
ahe  cried,  dreaming— started— sprang  up  erect, 
with  her  head  turned  in  intense  listening.  There 
was  a sound  this  time ; yes,  across  the  river  she 
heard  the  solemn  city  bells  strike  three. 

Wearily  pacing  the  room — stealthily,  that  she 
might  make  no  noise — walking  the  hours  away, 
the  lonely  woman  waited  for  her  lover.  The 
winter  wind  rose  and  wailed  about  the  windows 
aud  moaned  in  the  chimney,  and  in  long,  shriek- 
ing sobs  died  away. 

“Abel!  Abel!”  she  whispered,  and  started 
at  the  strangeness  of  her  voice.  She  opened 
the  window  softly  and  looked  out.  The  night 
was  cold  and  calm  again  and  the  keen  stars 
twinkled.  She  saw  snjhiug — she  heard  no 
sound. 

She  closed  it  again,  and  paced  the  room. 
There  were  no  tears  in  her  eves ; but  they  were 
wide  open,  startled,  despairing.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  terrible  life  she  had  loved. 

“But  he  kissed  me  before  lie  went,”  she 
•aid,  pleadingly,  to  herself ; “he  kissed  me — he 
kissed  me!” 

She  said  it  when  the  solemn  city  bells  struck 
three.  She  said  it  when  the  first  dim  light  of 
dawn  stole  into  the  chamber.  And  when  the 
full  day  broke,  and  she  heard  the  earliest  foot- 
falls in  the  street,  her  heart  clung  to  it  as  the 
•nly  memory  left  to  her  of  all  her  life : 

“He  kissed  roe!  ^ 


CHIPS'S  GHOST  STORY. 

“ In  the  year  twenty-six,”  said  Chips,  “just 
when  I was  out  of  my  time,  I took  it  into  my  head 
to  go  whaling,  not  as  carpenter,  but  before  the 

mast.  I shipped  on  board  the  old , one  of 

Gale’s  of  Deptford.  We  took  in  some  Shetlanders 
at  Lerwick,  as  whalers  mostly  do,  as  hardy  chaps 
as  anj’  afloat ; but  one  of  them  died  before  we’d 
left  Ronas  Head  a month.  He  was  a strange,  si- 
lent fellow,  that  was  always  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der in  the  forecastle  at  night,  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  something.  We  chaffed  him  about  it  at  first, 
but  he  wasn't  a safe  man  to  plague.  His  mates 
told  us  all  kinds  of  queer  yarns  about  him  ; that 
he’d  been  away  from  the  Islands  for  ever  so  long, 
and  that  nobody  knew  where  he’d  been  to.  All 
that  he'd  say  was  that  he’d  been  in  the  ‘ Spanish 
service,’  and  some  made  out  that  that  meant  a 
slaver,  some  a pirate,  some  one  thing,  some  an- 
other ; but  none  of  them  any  good.  The  Shetland- 
ers don’t  mind  smuggling,  but  they  are  quite  a 
pious  people  in  the  main,  and  they  didn’t  relish 
the  way  in  which  this  man  cursed  and  swore,  and 
was  for  ever  sneering  at  the  kirk.  He  struck  a 
minister  one  day  when  he’d  got  the  horrors,  and 
the  parson  had  gone  to  look  after  him ; saying, 

4 that  he  didn’t  want  any  spies  about  his  bed.’ 
His  eyes  were  staring  at  the  wall  on  one  side  of 
him,  as  if  some  one  was  standing  there.  They 
said  that  he  had  got  the  horrors  ^ but,  as  I’ve  told 
you,  he  had  always  that  frightened  look  in  the 
dark,  even  when  he  was  quite  sober.  Something 
bad  was  on  his  mind,  that’s  very  certain. 

“ The  day  ho  died  he  was  queerer  than  ever, 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  every  body  as  much  a3 
he  could,  rolling  his  eyes  about  like  a madman, 
talking  to  himself,  and  as  pale  as  a sheet.  4 You’d 
better  turn  in,  Galt,’  the  doctor  said  to  him  ; and 
down  he  went  without  a word,  and  presently  the 
doctor  sent  him  some  stuff,  thinking  he  was  in  a 
fever.  My  bunk  was  next  to  liiS,  and  when  I 
turned  in  at  eight  bells  I could  hear  him  hissing 
through  his  clenched  teeth,  just  as  if  he  was  try- 
ing to  keep  in  a shriek.  It  was  much  such  a night 
ns  this,  only  there  was  a deal  more  ice  ranging 
about  than  what  we’ve  seen.  I soon  fell  asleep, 
for  we  had  been  making-off  blubber  all  day,  and 
I had  got  quite  tired  over  the  casks.  I might  have 
been  asleep  about  a couple  of  hours,  when  I was 
woke  by  a horrid  scream — as  if  a soul  was  just 
dropping  into  the  lower  regions.  I tumbled  out  in 
next  to  no  time,  and  so  did  the  other  chaps,  and 
we  all  came  crowding  round  Galt’s  berth.  He  was 
squeezed  up  against  the  side  (we  could  see,  when 
we  lifted  up  the  lantern)  as  if  he  wanted  to  drive 
his  back  into  the  wood,  and  was  striking  out  with 
his  right  hand  clutched  as  if  he’d  got  a knife  in  it, 
and  his  left  with  all  the  fingers  spread  out.  His 
face  was  a horrid  sight.  It  was  as  white  and  as 
wet  as  the  side  of  a chalk-pit,  and  his  eyes  were 
regularly  alight  with  rage  and  fear.  I don’t  know 
which  there  was  most  of  in  them. 

44  ‘Take  her  off!  take  her  off!’  he  yelled,  when 
ho  saw  us.  4 You  won’t ! won’t  you,  you  villains  ? 
Then,  confound  you,  go  to  blazes  with  me ! I’ll 
haunt  you,  and  sink  the  ship !’ 

44  And  then  his  face  gave  a twitch  like  a devil 
trying  to  laugh,  and  he  fell  over  on  it  dead,  with 
his  arms  still  stiff.  We  could  hardly  get  them 
down  by  his  sides  without  breaking  them.  The 
next  day  but  one  we  buried  him,  and — you  may 
believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like — but  I can  tell  you 
that  his  body  didn’t  drop  into  the  sea,  but  was 
dragged  down  the  moment  he  touched  tho  water. 

“The  first  slack  day  afterward  the  skipper  had 
his  chest  brought  up,  and  tried  to  sell  his  things ; 
but  none  of  us  would  bid ; so  the  skipper  and  the 
doctor,  like  good  fellows,  bid  against  each  other, 
to  get  a good  round  sum  for  his  old  mother,  whom 
he'd  never  cared  about,  his  mates  told  us.  We 
didn’t  bid,  because  we  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
lucky  to  put  on  any  thing  that  such  a man  as  he 
had  worn ; but  we  made  out  a list  of  what  each  of 
us  would  give  to  the  old  girl,  and  gave  it  to  the 
skipper  to  be  stopped  out  of  our  pay. 

44  Nevertheless,  after  that  we  had  nothing  but 
misfortunes.  Next  to  no  fish  came  in  sight. 
Scarce  one  of  those  that  did  come  could  we  get 
near;  and  when  we  happened  to  strike  one,  the 
line  was  sure  to  break.  One  of  the  boats,  too, 
went  down  all  of  a sudden,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
swallowed.  Galt  was  haunting  us,  sure  enough. 
We  didn’t  see  any  thing  of  him,  however,  until 
the  sun  set  for  good.  We  were  l}  ing  then,  frozen 
up,  in  a great  floe,  some  sixty  miles  northwest  of 
the  Devil’s  Thumb.  We  could  just  make  it  out 
when  the  sun  dipped— not  to  come  up  again  for 
weeks  to  come.  There  we  were,  fairly  shut  in  for 
the  whole  winter.  Well,  we  were  sawing  out  a 
dock  for  the  ship  by  moonlight,  when  suddenly — 
the  bears  had  done  growling,  and  the  wolves  howl- 
ing, for  a bit,  and  every  thing  except  the  grating 
saws  was  still  as  death,  for  there  wasn’t  a breath 
of  wind  blowing — all  of  a sudden,  I say,  we  heard 
shrieks  and  laughing.  We  knocked  off  work,  and 
ran  aboard  in  a minute — we  were  so  scared ; and 
when  we  ventured  to  look  over  the  bulwarks,  there, 
about  two  miles  off,  we  could  see  the  boat’s  crew 
we  had  lost  rushing  through  the  mist,  as  big  as 
giants,  and  Galt  after  them,  even  bigger,  striking 
out  jtlst  as  he  did  when  he  died. 

44  Another  time,  we  made  out  some  water  a mile 
off,  with  a whale  floundering  about  in  it,  as  if  she 
was  puzzled  how  to  get  out.  We  launched  the 
boats  over  the  ice,  gave  chase,  and  killed  her,  and 
towed  her  alongside  the  floe  to  flinch.  We  were 
glad  enough  of  the  crang  ourselves,  for  we  had 
been  on  short  allowance  for  a long  time.  The  bears 
and  the  wolves  and  the  blue  foxes  scented  it,  and 
came  down  for  their  share.  Wo  drew  off  a bit  to 
let  them  come  near,  and  then  let  fly  and  killed  a 
lot  of  them,  too,  for  food.  We  had  made  quite  a 
jolly  pile  of  provisions,  and  were  just  about  to  spear 
an  old  shark — fried  shark  doesn’t  taste  unlike  fried 
sole,  when  you’re  hungry — that  was  bumping  the 
whale  with  its  ugly  snout,  to  find  a tid-bit,  when 
crack  went  the  ice,  like  a monstrous  big  pane  of 
glass,  with  a running  rumble  like  the  roar  of  a 


thousand  cannon  let  off  one  after  another.  We 
could  hear  it  growling  away  for  miles  into  the 
darkness.  The  moon  was  just  going  down.  The 
shark  soon  left  the  whale,  for  the  bit  of  ice  on 
which  our  prog  was  tilted  over  like  a dust-cart, 
and  shot  its  load  into  the  sea.  We  were  too  busy 
looking  after  our  lives  to  have  any  time  to  look 
after  that.  Two  of  our  four  boats  were  cracked 
like  walnut-shells  by  the  big  lumps  of  ice  that  were 
jolting  about  every  where.  It  was  as  much  as 
ever  we  could  do  to  get  off  our  lump  safely — the 
four  crews  into  two  bouts ; it  danced  up  and  down, 
this  side  and  that,  like  a cork  upon  the  swell.  And 
then  we  had  only  starlight  to  guide  us  as  we  pull- 
ed back  to  the  ship,  with  broken  ice  on  every  side 
threatening  each  moment  to  stave  us  in.  I didn’t 
see  him  that  night,  but  three  of  our  fellows  did. 
They  say  he  chased  us  back,  jumping  from  block 
to  block  as  if  they  were  only  stepping-stones  across 
a brook. 

44  He  was  seen  once  more  big  like  that.  Tho 
ship  was  frozen  in  hard  and  fast  again.  You 
could  see  nothing  but  a hummocky  plain  of  ice, 
with  here  and  there  a berg  sticking  up  like  a sharp 
horn,  for  miles  all  round,  except  in  one  place 
astern,  where  there  was  a little  water-hole  that 
glimmered  in  the  moonlight  like  a great  watching 
eye.  Wo  had  covered  in  the  quarter-deck  with  a 
sloping  canvas  roof,  but  a hole  was  left  just  above 
the  taffrail  to  look  out  from.  Well,  one  night, 
when  the  Northern  Lights  were  flashing  about  the 
sky  like  huge  flapping  flags  of  red,  and  yellow, 
and  green,  one  of  the  boys  was  looking  out  through 
this  opening,  and  by  the  water-hole  he  saw  Galt 
standing  as  tall  as  a fir-tree.  He  had  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  spread  out  as  he 
had  when  he  died,  and  with  his  right  forefinger  he 
counted  them  off  one  by  one.  Then  down  he  went 
into  the  water-hole  as  the  play-actors  drop  through 
the  stage,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  frozen  up. 

44  On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  after  he  had 
been  thus  seen  he  was  seen  again,  the  same  size 
as  he  was  when  alive,  walking  round  and  round 
the  ship,  laughing  and  pointing.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  he  counted  on  his  left  hand,  then  shut  it  all 
up  except  the  little  finger,  and  kept  lunging  through 
the  gloom  with  that.  We  knew  what  he  meant 
next  day. 

44  A berg  twice  as  high  as  the  one  we  saw  at 
noon  came  with  a jar  against  the  floe,  and  shiver- 
ed it  for  miles.  The  ice  about  the  ship,  of  course, 
broke  up  and  began  a devil’s  dance ; but  as  the 
bits  weren’t  very  big,  and  she  was  regularly  cased 
with  rope-fenders,  she  might  have  got  over  that 
if  the  berg  hadn’t  borne  down  upon  her  as  straight 
as  if  it  had  been  steered.  On  it  came,  never  once 
falling  off  a point.  You  may  fancy  what  a funk 
we  were  in!  We  bundled  clothes  and  blankets, 
pork  and  biscuit  into  the  boats,  and  were  over  the 
side  in  a twinkling,  pulling  for  dear  life,  and  fend- 
ing off  the  little  lumps  that  came  walloping  up 
against  us  as  well  as  we  could  with  the  boat-hooks. 
Two  poor  frost-bitten  fellows  couldn’t  leave  their 
berths,  and  the  skipper  swore,  come  what  might, 
he’d  stick  by  the  ship.  We  saw  him  run  forward 
and  hoist  the  jib  all  by  himself,  to  get  some  way 
on  her,  and  then  the  berg  came  between,  and  wo 

never  saw  any  more  of  him  or  the  poor  old . 

And  may  I never  taste  grog  again  if  I didn’t  see 
on  the  berg,  alongside  of  Galt  and  a foreign-look- 
ing woman,  the — ” 

Whom  he  saw,  and  how  Chips  and  his  comrades 
got  home,  we  did  not  hear;  for  just  then  a shrill 
voice  from  the  forecastle— echoed  shrilly  along  the 
deck — sang  out,  in  tremulous  haste,  44  Ice  on  the 
weather-bow !’’  and  the  chief  officer,  in  his  rush- 
ing route  forward,  put  in  his  snow-roofed  visage 
at  the  cabin-door,  and  bellowed  to  his  colleague, 
“Jackson,  turn  out !”  The  cabin  was  soon  clear- 
ed, and  we  saw  the  monster  solemnly  glide  past 
us,  so  near  that  we  could  plainly  make  out  the 
foam  of  the  black  billows  breaking  on  its  dully 
glimmering  sides. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A beautiful  blue-eyed  Lulu  of  my  acquaintance  who 
has  seen  five  summers  is  very  fond  of  a friend  of  her  fa- 
ther’s, a young  and  promising  lawyer.  He  is  frequently 
absent  from  home  in  attendance  upon  courts  in  counties 
adjoining  his  own.  Lulu,  knowing  this,  one  day  said, 
“ Mother,  Mr.  L.  is  all  thd  time  going  to  court ; why 
don’t  he  bring  his  wife  home  with  him  1" 


When  Bishop  Leighton  was  one  day  lost  in  meditation 
in  his  own  sequestered  walk  at  Dunblane,  a fair  young 
widow  came  up  to  him,  aud  told  him  it  was  ordered  that 
he  should  marry  her ; for  she  had  dreamed  thrice  that 
she  was  married  to  him.  “ Very  well,"  replied  the  bish- 
op, “ whenever  I shall  dream  thrice  that  I am  married 
to  you,  I will  let  you  know,  and  we  will  be  married  im- 
mediately." 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Contribution.—1 Tight  Fist,  who 
sat  next  us  in  church  not  long  since,  showed  us  his  plan 
to  get  rid  of  a contribution.  When  the  box  came  round 
he  commenced  fumbling  with  desperate  energy  in  his 
cassimeres — the  deacon  waited  and  Tight  Fist  fumbled 
and  dug  into  the  depths  of  his  trowsers  as  if  after  his 
very  boots.  At  length  the  box  got  tired  of  delay  and 
passed  to  the  next.  Tight  Fist  leisurely  folded  his  fin- 
gers, twirled  his  thumbs,  and  leaned  over  and  asked  us 
if  we  got  the  idea.  Got  it  perfectly. 

Axti-Cosmetics. 

Ancient  Phillis  has  young  graces, 

’Tis  a strange  thing,  but  a true  one; 

Shall  I tell  you  how? 

She  herself  makes  her  own  faces, 

And  each  morning  wears  a new  one; 

Where’s  the  wonder  now?— Congreve. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bronchitis. 

BnoxcniTis.  — A Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  small 
Mucous  Glands  connected  with  the  Membranes  which 
line  the  Throat  ard  Windpipe ; the  approach  of  which  is 
often  so  insidious  os  scarcely  to  attract  notice— an  in- 
crease of  Mucus,  and  a sense  of  wearisomeness  and  loss 
of  power  in  the  Threat,  after  public  speaking  or  Binging. 
It  arises  from  cold  or  any  unusual  exertion  of  the  voice. 
Those  incipient  symptoms  are  allayed  by  using  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches,  which  if  neglected,  an  entire  loss  of 
voice  is  often  experienced. 


STILL  ANOTHER  PROOF. 

Fhalon’s  Cocin, 

To  Dress  your  Hair  and 

REMOVE  DANDRUFF. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7, 1859. 

Messrs.  Piialon  & Son, 

Gentlemen : For  some  time  I have  been  using  your 
Cocin  as  a Hair  Dressing,  and  in  removing  the  Dandruff 
from  my  head. 

I must  candidly  say  that  I have  never  used  any  article 
that  has  so  effectually  removed  the  Dandruff  as  your  Co- 
cin, and  at  the  same  time  stopping  a constant  irritation 
of  the  skin. 

As  a preparation  for  Hair  Dressing,  I have  never  found 
any  article  that  would  keep  my  hair  in  its  place  for  so 
long  a time,  and  give  it  such  a smooth  and  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. 

As  your  Cocin  has  been  so  beneficial  to  me,  you  are  at 
liberty  lo  use  this  letter  if  it  is  of  any  service  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

SARAH  H.  HUGHES. 

The  above  letter  will  satisfy  all  that  it  is  the  best  prep- 
aration made  to  remove  Dandruff  and  dress  the  Hair. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  at  25  and  50  cents 
a bottle,  and  by  the  manufacturers, 

PHALON  Sc  SON,  New  York. 


Mercantile  Record. 

Patent  Champion  Safes. 

S.  C.  Herring  & Co.,  251  Broadway. 

H.  B.  Dodworth.  -Music  Store,  6 Astor  Place.— 
Publisher  aud  Dealer  in  Music  and  Instruments. 

Direction  Labels  and  Tags. 

Mauger,  Victor  E.,  115  Chambers  Street. 


CLOVE  ANODYNE 

TOOTHACHE  DROPS. 

This  simple  and  efficacious  remedy  acts  so  directly 
upon  the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  that  almost  immediate  re- 
lief is  given. 

Price  25  cents  per  vial— Will  bo  sent  free  per  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  30  cents  in 
postage  stamps. 

Prepared  by 

A.  B.  & D.  SANDS,  Druggists, 

100  Fulton  Street,  coi  ner  of  William, 
New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  New  Yoke, 

Have  just  Published : 

SELF-HELP. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CHAR- 
ACTER AND  CONDUCT. 

By  Samuel  Smiles, 

Author  of  “ The  Life  of  George  Stephenson." 

With  a Complete  and  Elaborate  Index. 

12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

[From  the  London  Saturday  Review.] 

Mr.  Smiles,  the  biographer  of  George  Stephenson,  has 
written  a book  called  Self-Help,  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected a wonderful  number  of  stories  showing  how  men 
get  on  in  the  world.  The  literary  merit  of  the  work  is 
very  great,  and  few  authors  have  so  successfully  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  of  weaving  into  a connected  and 
pleasant  narrative  a long  string  of  anecdotes.  Both  re- 
quisites of  success — industry  and  largeness  of  aim— are 
aptly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Smiles,  whose  profusion  of  bio- 
graphical anecdotes  seems  inexhaustible. 


flgp*  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  Seventy-five  Cents. 


Keep  your  Feet  Dry ! ! 

A.  Brower’s  Patent  Water-Proof 
Composition ! 

Makes  Boots  and  Shoes  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 
Will  keep  so,  and  last  half  as  long  again  for  using  it. 
What  everybody  ought  to  have. 

A.  BROWER,  4 Reade  Street 
Agents  wanted.  Price  25  cents  per  box ; $2  per  doz. 


(From  HalstedCs  late  Treatise  on  Motorpathy.) 

“ Miss  W , aged  19,  had  a compound  lateral  curva- 

ture of  the  spine  of  four  years  standing.  One  shoulder 
was  enlarged,  and  the  opposite  hip  thrown  out,  making 
one  limb  several  inches  shorter  than  the  other.  There 
was  also  a partial  luxation  of  the  hip  joint,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  her  to  walk  without  a crutch. 
When  she  had  been  five  weeks  under  treatment,  she  dis- 
carded the  crutch,  having  no  further  need  of  it.  Her 
hip  rapidly  regained  its  natural  position  and  strength, 
and  she  can  walk  several  miles  at  a time.  Her  lameness 
is  not  perceptible. 

There  are  hundreds  of  children  suffered  to  grow  up 
unhealthy,  deformed  or  without  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
with  intellects  blunted,  and  with  systems  filled  with 
scrofula,  exhibiting  itself  in  various  forms,  who  might 
be  made  perfectly  healthy  by  proper  treatment." 

This  Treatise  can  be  had  on  return  of  mail  by  enclos- 
ing 25  cents  to  II.  11ALSTED,  M.D.,  Round  Hill  Water 
Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE  SHOWER  OF  PEARLS. 

A collection  of  the  most  beautiful  Duets,  arranged  for 
the  Piano-Forte.  A very  choice  and  desirable  volume 
for  Social  Parties  and  Home  Circles.  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price  $2. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


DR.  SWEET’S  INFALLIBLE  LINIMENT 

Cures  Headache  immediately  aud  never  fails. 


OANDS’  SARSAPARILLA  determines 

O and  carries  off  the  products  of  unhealthy  secre- 
tions, and  gently  stimulates  while  it  disinfects  and  ex- 
pels from  the  stomach  and  bowels  all  that  is  irritating, 
until  they  are  cleansed  and  restored  to  a sound  and 
healthy  condition. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  A.  B.  & D.  SANDS,  Druggists, 
100  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Highly  important  to  both  sex- 
es, Married  or  Single,  in  health  or  disease. — 
MEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE,  SOth 
edition,  over  400  pages,  12mo.  cloth,  and  ubove  100  Elec- 
trotype Engravings.  Price  $1.  By  a celebrated  Paris 
and  London  Physician  and  Su  geon,  now  of  New  York 
City.  This  interesting  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  adult  person,  as  it  imparts  knowledge  all  have 
sought  for  in  vain  in  any  otiier.  Sold  by  H.  G.  LAW- 

(•  M-frtr*!  ““  “““• 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


January  14,  I860.] 
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rpHE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

A Larce  and  Splendid  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPIIIC 
ENGRAVING  (23  by  31  inches)  of  the  Great  and  Sub- 
lime Moral  Painting  of 

THE  COURT  OF  DEATH, 

I3y  REMBRANDT  I’EALE, 

has  been  published  by  the  undersigned. 

The  regular  and  lowest  price  for  such  Engravings  is 
$5  and  at  this  price  about  5,000  copies  are  usually  sold ; 
but,  under  tne  conviction  that  101,000  of  T1IE  COURT 
OF  DEATH  will  be  called  for,  they  are  sold  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  EACH! 

Each  purchaser  also  receives  a numbered  certificate  of 
projmetorship  in  the  Original  Painting,  worth  825,000, 
and  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  its  final  distribution, 
to  be  made  by  the  certificate  holders  when  the  100,000 
engravings  are  sold. 

Testimonial  from  the  venerable  Rembrandt  Pcale,  now 
In  the  82d  year  of  Ills  age : 

“ Philadelphia,  Nov.  1G,  1S59. 

“ I have  seen  the  Chromo-Lithographic  Engraving  of 
my  Painting  of  the  Court  of  Death,  recently  executed 
for  Dr.  G.  Q.  Colton,  (the  present  proprietor,)  by  Saro- 
ny,  Major  & Knapp,  of  New  York,  and  can  certify  that 

XT  18  AN  ACCURATE  AND  ADMIRABLE  OOrV  OF  TUB  ORIG- 
IN AI,  PAINTING.  REMBRANDT  PEALE." 

For  One  Copy,  $1,  and  postage  12  cents.  Six  Conns 
for  $5,  postage  free. 

Agents  cannot  fail  to  make  from  $300  to  $400  per  year 
above  expenses,  in  canvassing  for  the  work.  All  who  see 
the  engraving  and  have  a parlor,  will  want  a copy.  $1 18 
from  agents  will  secure  one  copy,  a letter  of  agency 
(stating  special  terms)  and  40  descriptive  and  historical 
pamphlets  for  distribution. 

The  demand  for  the  pictures  since  they  were  issued 
(Dec.  1)  lias  far  exceeded  the  power  of  the  printer  to  fur- 
nish them  ; bnt  we  have  thus  far  never  failed  to  fill  the 
orders  from  the  country  on  the  day  of  receipt. 

To  avoid  mistakes,  the  Name,  Town , County  and  State 
should  be  plainly  written. 

Address, 

G.  Q.  COLTON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  3,391.  No.  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PAPER! 

' READY  AND  FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

The  Welcome  Guest. 


The  most  charming  miscellaneous  weekly  journal  yet 
offered  to  the  public.  Original  in  design  and  contents, 
and  issued  in  the  most  choice  and  elegant  style  of  mod- 
ern printing. 

or  THE  MAMMOTH  SIZE, 

it  contains  the  amount  of  a whole  volume  of  delightful 
reading  matter,  and  each  number  complete  in  itself — 
containing  tales,  sketches,  biographies,  gossip,  news,  wit, 
humor,  and  poetic  gems. 

FOUR  CENTS  PER  COPY. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  PUBLISHER, 

BOSTON. 


I2P  Every  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY. 

The  Nnmber  for  December  commenced  the  Twentieth 
Volume  of  Harper  s New  Monthly  Magazine.  In  the 
Introductory  Notice  prefixed  to  the  first  Number,  the  Pub- 
lishers announced  their  intention  to  present  a periodical 
“ which  no  one  who  had  the  slightest  relish  for  miscella- 
neous reading,  or  the  slightest  wish  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  literary  genius 
•f  his  own  age,  wonld  willingly  be  without  And  they  in- 
tend to  publish  it  at  so  low  a rate,  and  to  give  it  a value 
so  much  beyond  its  price,  that  it  shall  make  its  way  into 
the  hands  or  the  family  circle  of  every  intelligent  citizen 
•f  the  United  States." 

How  far  they  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  de- 
sign tlie  1(6  Numbers  of  the  Magazine  already  published 
will  show.  Each  of  these  contains  as  much  matter  ns  an 
ordinary  octavo  of  400  pages,  costing,  if  illustrated  in  the 
style  of  the  Magazine,  at  least  three  dollars.  The  Nine- 
teen Volumes  of  the  Magazine  are  thus  equivalent  to  a 
library  of  more  than  a Hundred  Volumes,  comprising  the 
best  productions  of  the  foremost  Novelists,  Historians, 
Essayists,  and  Poets  of  the  day. 

Without  entering  into  a comparison  with  other  Amer- 
ican periodicals,  the  Publishers  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  Harper’s  Magazine  contains  75  per  cent.!  more 
matter  than  Blackwood's,  Frazer's,  or  the  Lublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine.  While  giving  place  to  m any  of  the  best 
productions  of  European  Novelists  and  Essayists,  Har- 
per's Magazine  regularly  furnishes  a larger  amount  of 
original  matter  than  is  contained  in  any  other  similar 
periodical,  whether  European  or  American.  It  has  pub- 
lished articles  from  more  than  Two  Hundred  American 
writers,  residing  in  every  section,  and  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union.  By  thus  welcoming  contributions 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  the  Publishers  have  ef- 
ectaally  prevented  the  Magazine  from  assuming  a sec- 
tional character,  or  becoming  the  organ  of  any  “ mutual 
admiration"  clique  or  party. 

As  an  Illustrated  Magazine , Harper's  is  wholly  with- 
out a rival.  The  volumes  already  published  have  con- 
tained more  than  Six  Thousand  Engravings,  most  of 
them  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  from  Orig- 
inal Drawings  by  Doplbb,  Parsons,  Hitchcock,  Fred- 
ericks, Wallin,  Thwaites,  Hoppin,  C'hapin,  Fobb- 
ing, Voigt,  Bkllew,  McLenan,  Strother,  Hooper, 
Dallas,  and  other  Artists.  F'or  these  the  Magazine  has 
paid  not  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand 
Lollars.  The  cost  of  its  literary  contributions  has  con- 
siderably exceeded  this  amount.  Harper's  Magazine 
lias  therefore,  in  less  than  ten  years,  paid  more  than  a 
Quarter  of  a Million  of  Dollars  to  American  Authors 
and  Artists. 

The  Publishers  gratefully  acknowledge  that  this  largo 
outlay  lias  been  remunerative  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  They  hoped  from  the  first  that  the 
Magazine  would  “make  itB  way  into  the  hands  or  the 
family  circle  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United 
States,"  but  the  number  of  these  readers  has  proved  far 
greater  than  they  anticipated.  They  believe  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Magazine  will  continue  to  increase  with 
the  growtli  and  population  of  the  country.  For  the  spir- 
it and  manner  in  which  it  will  hereafter  be  conducted, 
they  can  offer  no  better  guarantee  than  the  contents  of 
the  Volumes  already  issued. 

While  the  Magazine  will  continue  to  be  sustained  by 
the  writers  whose  papers  have  gained  for  it  its  distinct- 
ive character,  a hearty  welcome  will  be  given  to  new  Au- 
thors. Almost  every  Number  has  introduced  fresh 
nnuifts  to  the  rending  public  ; and  the  Editors  trust  that 
their  list  of  Contributors  will  be  yet  more  enlarged. 


T E RMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  Ono  Year  (each)  2 00 
A nd  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
eoRiBKua. 

Harper  s Weekly  and  IIarpbr's  Magazinr,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  ‘‘Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin. Square,  New  York. 

Digitize  a fry 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 


The  Home  Journal, 


Beautiful!  Elegant!  Delightful! 


Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published : 

SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson.”  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


MISREPRESENTATION.  A NoveL  By  Anna  H. 
Drury,  Author  of  “ Friends  and  Fortune,”  Eastbury," 
&c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


THE  EIGHTH  AND  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

First  Series.  — From  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1S15.  4 vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $G  00 ; Sheep 
extra,  $7  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

Second  Series.  — From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  4 
vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $0  00 ; Sheep  extra,  $7  00 ; Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

yjp  The  Work  Complete  in  8 vols.,  Muslin,  $12  00; 
Sheep  extra,  $14  00 ; Half  Calf,  $20  00. 

The  Volumes  sold  separately. 


HARRY’S  SUMMER  IN  ASHCROFT.  Hlustrations. 
Square  4to,  Muslin,  GO  cents. 


HISTORY  OF  PETER  TIIE  GREAT.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Illuminated  Title  and  ^numerous  Engrav- 
ings. IGmo,  Muslin,  60  cents;  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  75 
cents. 

ABBOTT’S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORIES. 
Cyrus  the  Great.  Richard  II. 

Darius  tur  Great.  Richard  HI. 

Xerxes.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Alexander  thr  Great.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Romulus.  Charles  L 

Hannibal.  Charles  II. 

Pyrrhus.  Josepiunh. 

Julius  C-asAB.  Maria  Antoinette. 

Cleopatra.  Madame  Roland. 

Nero.  Henry  IV. 

Alfred  the  Great.  1’eteb  tub  Great. 

William  tub  Conqueror.  Kino  Philip. 

Richard  L Hernando  Cortez. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A SAMARITAN,  in  Narrative.  By 
a Member  of  the  Howard  Association  of  New  Orleans. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

STORIES  OF  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  IGmo,  Muslin,  50 
cents  each. 

H and  IK.  The  Three  Pines. 

Rainbow's  Journey.  Selling  Lucky. 

J3F*  HANDIE  and  RAINBOW’S  JOURNEY  are  now 
ready. 


PICTORIAL  BIBLE.  Harper’s  Illuminated  and  New 
Pictorial  Bible.  Embellished  with  Sixteen  Hundred 
Historical  Engravings,  exclusive  of  an  Initial  Letter 
to  each  Chapter,  by  J.  A.  Adams,  more  than  Fourteen 
Hundred  of  which  aro  from  Original  Designs,  by  J. 
G.  Chatman.  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  beveled  and  pan- 
eled sides,  $25  00;  Morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  $22  50; 
Full  Calf  embossed,  gilt  edges,  $20  00 ; Full  Calf,  mar- 
bled edges,  blank  stamped,  $18  00;  Full  Roan,  mar- 
bled edges,  $16  00.  Cased  and  forwarded  by  Express, 
on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


HOWITTS  niSTORY  OF  AMERICA.  A Popular 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America:  from  the 
Discovery  of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.  2 vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 


PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING.  By  Kibwan,  Au- 
thor of  “ Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,"  “ Romanism  at 
Home,”  “ Men  and  Things  in  Europe,"  &c. , &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  A NoveL  By  Wilkib 
Collins,  Author  of  “.Antonina;  or,  The  Fall  of  Rome." 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


THE  VIRGINIANS.  A Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “The  Newcomes," 
“Vanity  Fair,"  “ Pendennis,"  “Henry  Esmond," 
“The  Great  lloggarty  Diamond,”  “Lectures  on  En- 
glish Humorists,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  75;  Muslin,  $2  00. 


THE  PRAIRIE  TRAVELLER  A Hand-Book  for 
Overland  Emigrants.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 
Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  By  Randolph  B.  Marcy, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army.  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
War  Department.  Small  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


WOMEN  ARTISTS  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  COUN- 
TRIES. By  Mrs.  Ellett,  Author  of  “ Women  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


FISHER’S  RIVER  (North  Carolina),  SCENES  AND 
CHARACTERS.  By  “ Skitt,  who  was  Raised  Thar." 
Illustrated  by  John  McLenan.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


A GOOD  FIGnT,  and  Other  Tales.  By  Charles 
Reade,  Author  of  “ Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Loug," 
&c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


SWORD  AND  GOWN.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Guy  Livingstone."  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


nARRY  LEE;  or,  Hope  for  the  Toor.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


J3P  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 
Money. 


A PAPER  FOR  THE  HOMES  OF  GOOD  TASTE. 


MORRIS  &.  WILLIS,  EDITORS. 


A new  year  of  this  popular  family  newspaper  was 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  January— printed  on  Hue 
paper  and  clear  type. 

With  the  January  nnmber  for  1S60,  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a new  and  beautiful  original  wouk  of  fact  and 
fiction,  written  expressly  for  the  Home  Journal,  enti- 
tled 

Jenty  Proudfoot, 

A ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

by  a distinguished  author. 

The  romantic  events  on  which  this  beautiful  story  Is 
founded  occurred  in  the  troubled  times  of  1782,  imme- 
diately before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  recognition  of  American  Independence — a time  when 
strange  events  brought  out  strong  character,  and  mighty 
trials  a corresponding  heroism.  The  most  romantic  im- 
agination never  invented  fiction  more  exciting  than  the 
historical  passages  of  these  times— (strange  to  say,  until 
now  unappropriated  by  the  novelist.)  Manly  heroism 
and  womanly  devotion  are  wrought  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, through  a chain  of  events  not  less  exciting  than 
strange— not  less  strange  than  true. 

This  charming  story  will  be  succeeded  by 

A Brilliant  Venetian  Tale. 

BY  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 

The  celebrated  author  of  “ The  Romance  of  a Toor  Young 
Man,"  the  Buccess  and  circulation  of  which,  both  in  the 
New  and  Old  World,  have  been  unprecedented,  and  given 
him  a place  amongst  the  first  of  living  novelists.  The 
tale  is  one  of  surpassing  interest,  replete  with  incidents, 
and  highly  descriptive  of  Italian  liie,  morals,  and  man- 
ners. Its  translation  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Marian 
M.  Pullan,  (expressly  for  the  Home  Journal,)  herself  a 
talented  and  gifted  authoress,  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task  by  education,  and  by  her  residence  in  the  country 
of  the  author,  will  sufficiently  guarantee  the  purity  of 
the  style  in  which  it  will  he  rendered,  and  that  nothing 
of  the  force  and  merit  of  the  original  will  be  lost  in  its 
translation. 

Specialities. 

All  the  former  peculiar  features  of  the  paper,  which 
have  given  it  a world-wide  reputation,  are  coutinued, 
while  several  new  ones  give  an  infinite  variety  to  its  ever 
diversified  pages. 

George  P.  Morris,  besides  his  usual  constant  labors 
upon  the  several  departments  of  the  paper,  will  make  it) 
the  woof  on  which  to  broider  first  many 

SKETCHES,  SONGS,  BALLADS, 
etc.,  suggested  by  the  history  and  events  of  the  passing 
time.  N.  1J.  Willis  will  give  a continuous  scries  of 

Photographs  of  the  Hour, 

embodied  in  his  journal,  of  the  prominent  persons  and 
leading  production!  in  the  fashionable,  artistic,  and 
intellectual  world.  He  will  also  give  more  of  his 
picturings  of  home-life  and  rural  family  sympathies  and 
interests,  out-doors-aud-in,  and  a few  more  of  the  memo- 
randa for  invalids,  which  his  experience,  correspond- 
ence with  invalid*,  and  practised  observation  on  this  sub- 
ject enable  him  to  write.  Barry  Gray  will  supply  a 
new  series  of  amusing  sketches,  drawn  from  real  life, 
under  the  title  of 

MY  FRIENDS  AND  I, 

in  which  sundry  well-known  literary  men  and  artists  will 
figure. 

As  heretofore,  no  labor  nor  expense  are  spared  to  main- 
tain the  high  reputation  of  the  Home  Journal  which  is 
everywhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acknowledged  to 
he  the  most  refined  and  elegant  Repertory  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts  on  this  sido  of  the  sea,  and  the  best  and 

CHEAPEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Those  who  desire  to  begin  with  the  commencement  of 
the  year  can  do  so  by  forwarding  their  subscriptions  at 
once. 

TERMS— For  one  copy,  $2 ; for  three  copies,  $5— or 
one  copy  for  three  years,  $5  — for  a club  of  seven  copies, 
$10;  for  a club  of  fifteen  copies,  $20;  and  that  rate  for 
a larger  club— always  in  advance.  Address, 

MORRIS  & WILLIS,  107  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


pANVASSER  WANTED.— A thoroughly 
V good  CANVASSER,  having  an  established  route  in 
the  North,  East  or  West,  also  in  this  city,  can  secure  a 
good  Agency  for  an  established  Periodical,  by  applying 
to  Box  No.  2,865  Post-Office,  New  York.  Good  refer- 
ences required.  No  competition. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  You, 

Have  just  Published ; 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

A NOVEL. 

By  Anna  H.  Drury. 

Author  of  “Friends  and  Fortune,”  “E&jtbury,"  &c. 

• 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

[.From  the  London  Spectator .] 

There  is  no  living  writer  of  fiction  who  might  not  be 
proud  to  have  produced  such  a novel  as  Misrepresenta- 
tion, but  there  is  not  one  amongthem  all  who  could  have 
written  it  except  Mrs.  Drury  herself.  * **  Mrs.  Drury  is 
an  able  and  conscientious  artist,  and  therefore  her  novel 
is  racy  of  that  originality  which  belongs  to  every  work 
that  is  the  genuine  outcome  of  an  individual  mind.  The 
story  is  singularly  well  constructed— it  is  not  a short 
one,  but  so  close  is  its  texture  that  not  a page  could  be 
spared.  The  characters  are  numerous  and  distinctly 
marked,  and  they  talk  like  men  and  women,  not  like 
puppets,  or  like  a hook.  The  diction  throughout  is 
worthy  of  the  matter,  never  careless  or  labored,  always 
suited  to  the  occasion,  and  leaving  on  the  reader's  mind 
the  impression  that  the  author  has  conveyed  her  mean- 
ing in  the  best  form  of  words  she  could  have  chosen  for 
the  purpose. 

[From  the  London  Athenaeum .] 

Tliis  is  a novel  with  a good  plot,  which  is  well  and 
carefully  worked  out.  The  characters  are  every  one  of 
them  human  beings,  and  act  and  move  like  such.  The 
authoress  steadily  minds  her  own  business,  and  does  not 
lose  the  thread  of  her  story,  nor  allow  the  action  to  stand 
still  while  she  indulges  in  oracles  about  her  own  opinions. 
What  observations  there  are  spring  up  naturally,  and 
are  indigenous  to  the  occasion,  ami  are  all  of  them  very 
good  and  humane.  * * “Misrepresentation"  will  be  read 
with  interest,  especially  by  those  who  find  themselves 
shut  up  in  the  house  witli  the  coughs  and  colds  and  other 
blessings  brought  by  November  and  its  fogs. 

[From  the  London  Leader .] 

We  hope,  onr  readers  will  get  the  work.  Tiie  charac- 
ters are  admirably  drawn,  and  tiie  whole  subject  of 
"Misrepresentation”  is  treated  with  great  skill  by  the 
talented  writer. 


OP  IIarfeb  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
•n  receipt  of  Yil\y  Cent* 


A new  Discovery! 

Sol't  French  Tallow ! 

For  Beautifying,  Puffing,  Curling, 
Dressing,  Softening,  Smoothing,  Glossing, 
Laying  and  Setting  the  Hair. 

Imparts  a Silky  Gloss  and  Softness, 

And  at  same  time  a gtiffness. 

As  yon  dress  the  Hair  so  it  remains. 

Keeps  the  Hair  in  position. 

Makes  the  Hair  beautiful. 

It's  tiie  beau  ideal  of  tiie  Toilet. 

A perfect  Gem ! A perfect  Gem  I 
For  Ladies*  and  Children's  use. 

The  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  day. 

For  the  Beauty,  Fashion,  and  Respectability. 
Makes  glossy  Curls. 

It’s  a first-class  article. 

Foe  fiest-class  times. 

Delightful — Delightful — Delightful! 

It  should  be  in  every  Family. 

It’s  the  best  preparation 
For  the  llatr-F or  the  Hair 
In  the  World 
In  the  World 
In  the  World 

Address  ISABEL  SCIPLE, 

Depot,  23  Ann  Street,  N.  Y.,  near  Astor  House. 
Price  60  cents  per  box.  Sold  everywhere. ' 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pag-cs  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Two  Works  Valuable  to  tiie  Sick  or 
Well. 

Sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected  until  received,  read,  and 
approved. 

Address  Dr.  S.  S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  SIX  LECTURES  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases ; Rheumatism, 
and  Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Pre- 
serving Health  to  100  years.  418  pages,  26  Engravings. 
— Price  60  cents,  in  silver  or  P.  O.  stamps. 

2nd.  A work  on  tiie  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys ; on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36 
cents.  Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  state, 
county  town,  and  post  office. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper's 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4th  January,  1860.  Last  year 
over  4,500,000  Numbers  of  Harper's  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound  for  reference.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  the  proprietors  desire  to 
state  that  it  has  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper’s  Week- 
ly, in  the  first  place,  and  before  any  thing  else,  a first- 
class  nrwspaper — a pictorial  history  of  current  events, 
equal  to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  The  Illustrations  in 
the  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 
They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  The 
Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Expedition,  the  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  etc.,  etc.  The  value  of  the  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by 
tiring  to  conceive  how  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions alone.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  the 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Harper’s  Weekly  has  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  the  best  and  most  generally  interesting  picture^ 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  the  sub- 
scriber to  Harper’s  Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  which 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who  attracts  tbs  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  people  of  this  countiy. 

Harper’s  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities , by  Charles  Dickens  (with  original  illustrations 
drawn  for  Harper’s  Weekly)  ; What  will  he  do  icithitf 
by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Uulwer  ; The  Dead  Secret , by  Wil- 
kie Collins;  Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gabkell:  A 
Good  Fight,  by  Charles  IIeade  ; and  Trumps , by  Geo. 
William  Curtis.  It  is  now  publishing  The  Woman  in 
White,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  and  The  Few  Partner  in 
Clingham  ds  Co.,  Bankers,  by  Fitzhugh  Ludlow,  Esq., 
both  of  which  are  illustrated  by  John  McLenan,  Esq. 
On,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others  of 
equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  the  proprietors  of  Harper's  Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  witli  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  their  origin. 

Tiie  other  departments  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  Ono  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/Twelyb 

or  T WF.NTV-KIVE  Suilfio It!  II F.R6. 


Hater's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $-4  DO. 

Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

. . Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Verdant  G reen.  A College  Story.  90th  Thousand.  $1. 
Mother  Goosk  for  Grown  Folks.  75  cents. 

Tub  New  Life  op  Hmuoun.  $1  25. 

Dr.  Gumming' s (.beat  Tribulation.  $1.  _ 

V Sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
Rudd  & Carleton,  130  Grand  street.  New  York. 


KN\M\ftUI)lllH 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  C5  to  69  Cro.by  Street. 


Special  Announcement 


Quaker  City  Publishing  House! 


100,000  Catalogues, 

NEW,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED— NOW  READY 
FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Superior  Inducements  to  the  Public ! 

A new  and  sure  plan  for  obtaining  GOLD  and 
SILVER  WATCHES,  and  other  valuable  Frizes.  Full 
particulars  given  in  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  upon  application. 

Valuable  Gifts,  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100,  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  each  purchaser.  $100,000  in  Gifts  have 
been  distributed  to  my  patrons  within  the  past  six 
months— $150,000  to  be  distributed  during  the  next  six 
months. 

The  inducements  offered  Agents  are  more  liberal  than 
those  of  any  other  house  in  the  business. 

Having  been  in  the  Publishing  and  Bookselling  busi- 
ness for  the  last  eight  years,  my  experience  enables  mo 
to  conduct  the  Gift  Enterprise  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  all. 

CP3  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  Town  and  County. 

For  full  particulars  address  DUANE  RULISON, 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 
33  South  Third  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI'S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  caso 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  .Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  tiling  else  lias 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  Ac.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago:  WEEKS  & 
TOTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Pbilad. 

J.  B.  MARCHISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Philosophical  Driver.  “Talk  of  cruelty  to  animals!  Bosh!  Don’t  you  think  that  old  gal ’d  be  all  the  better  for  a pair  of  blinkers?” 


An  Elegant  Book ! 


The  Wife’s  Trials  and 
Triumphs. 

One  Volume,  12mo,  printed  on  Rose-tinted  Paper,  and 
handsomely  bound.  Price,  $1  00. 

The  characters  are  distinct  and  well  sustained — the  in- 
cidents natural  and  varied — the  style  unambitious,  but 
graceful.  There  is  no  display  of  learning — but  ample 
knowledge  and  high  culture  are  everywhere  unconscious- 
ly visible. — Philadelphia  Forth  American. 

The  tone  of  the  work  is  excellent,  for,  though  not  a re- 
ligious novel,  it  is  pervaded  by  a religious  spirit.  The 
publishers  have  issued  the  book  in  an  exceedingly  neat 
manner. — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

This  is  a story  of  English  life,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
beautiful  dress  which  the  publishers  have  given  to  it. 
To  say  that  it  is  equal  in  interest  and  high  moral  tone 
to  the  author’s  previous  works  will  be  praise  enough  to 
those  who  have  read  the  productions  named  in  the  title- 
page.— Salem  Register. 

The  tale  is  simply  and  delightfully  told,  and  its  teach- 
ings are  as  correct  as  they  are  practical  and  impressive. 
—Troy  Arena. 


Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer's  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


(;*hi 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families. 


Sheldon  & Company,  Publishers, 
No.  115  Naspau  Street. 


WARM  CLOTHING. 

We  now  offer  large  assortments  of  Fall  and  Winter 
Clothing,  just  manufactured,  iu  our  best  styles,  consists 
ing  in  part  of 
ESQUIMAUX  BEAVERS, 

MOSCOW  BEAVERS, 

EIDER  DOWN  BEAVERS, 

MAGENTA  BEAVERS. 

PRESIDENT  BEAVERS, 

CLARENDON  BEAVERS, 

DRKADNAUGHT  BEAVERS. 
Also,  complete  suits  of  all  styles  of  CASSIMKRE  and 
lleaver  suits,  and  all  the  late  styles  Velvet  and  Cash- 
mere  Vestings,  &c.,  &c. 

BOYS’  CLOTHING 
AND  FURNISHING  GOODS 
in  great  variety,  at  the  lowest  prices  of  the  trade. 

D.  DEVLIN  & CO., 

Nos.  25S.  259,  and  260  Broadway. 


iR.  SWEET’S  INFALLIBLE  LINIMENT 

Is  the  best  known  remedy  for  Sprains  and  Bruises. 


FORTY  DOLLARS  PER  MONTH! 


Knn  AGENTS  WANTED,  to  travel  and  solicit  or- 
ders  for  the  celebrated 

Patent  Fifteen  Dollar  Sewing  Machine. 

Salary  $10  per  month,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

For  sample  Machines  and  full  particulars,  apply  to,  or 
address,  with  stamp  enclosed  for  return  postage,  I.  M. 
DAGGETT  & CO.,  210  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NEW  BONNET. 

Julia.  “Too  large,  my  love?  Why,  Madame  Crinoline  tolls  me  that,  by  nest  spring,  it  wi 

iem  ridiculously  small.  The  idea  is.  I believe,  to  establish  a fair  balance ” 

(On  the  appearance  of  a Gentleman , the  above  interesting  conversation  suddenly  stops  short.') 


F INKLE  & LYON’S  SEWING  MACHINES 

Have  received  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  FAIR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  with  the  highest  pre- 
mi um  f r FINE  SEWING  MACHINE  WORK.  Also, 
the  highest  premium  at  the  FAIR  OF  THE  FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
FAIR,  and  so  generally  wherever  exhibited. 

OFFICE  503  BROADWAY. 


PERKY  DAVIS’ 

VEGETABLE  PAIN  KILLS 

The  Great  Family  Medicine  of  the  Age. 

Taken  internally  Cures  Used  externally  Cures 

DEN  COLDS,  COUGHS,  &c.  FELONS,  BOILS  AND  OLD  SORES. 

VIC  STOMACH.  SEVERE  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

ERAL  DEBILITY.  CI  TS,  BRUISES  AND  SPRAINS. 

;SIXG  SORE  MOUTH,  CANKER.  SWELLING  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

HR  COMPLAINT.  RINGWORM  AND  TETTER. 

PEPSIA  OR  INDIGESTION.  BROKEN  BREASTS. 

MP  AND  PAIN  IN  THE  STOMACH.  FROSTED  FEET  AND  CHILBLAINS, 

f EL  COMPLAINT.  TOOTHACHE. 

STKRS’  COLIC.  ASIATIC  CHOLERA.  PAIN  IN  THE  FACE. 

RRHEA  AND  DYSENTERY.  NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM. 


r£ime 


Queru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly, 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 


Queru’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-Oil.—' The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  mid  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  it  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor's  Ollice,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beckman  Street. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glass-ware,  &c. 


Removal. 

JAMES  BOGARDUS, 

Architect  in  Iron,  Originator,  Constructor,  and  Patentee 
of  Ikon  Huii.iungs, 

Patentee  and  Mauiuacturer  of 
Rogardcs'b  Eccentric  Universal  Mill. 
Machine  Room  corner  of  White  and  Elm  Streets, 

In  Harlem  Railroad  Depot, 

Office  No.  207  Catir.l  Street,  near  Centre,  New  York. 
Iron  Budding  comer  Centre  and  Duane  Sts.,  formerly 
occupied,  has  been  removed  in  widening  Duane  Street. 


by  universal  consent  allowed  to  have  won  for  itself  a reputation  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
Its  instantaneous  effect  in  the  entire  eradication  and  extinction  of  PAIN  in  all  its  various 
iman  family,  and  the  unsolicited  written  and  verbal  testim  my  of  the  masses  in  its  favor, 
n best  advertisement. 

enter  into  the  PAIN  KILLER  being  PURELY  VEGETABLE,  render  it  a PERFECTLY 
icdy  taken  internally,  us  well  ns  for  external  applications,  when  used  according  to  the  di- 
rt upon  linen  from  its  use  in  external  appli cations,  is  readily  removed  by  washing  with  a 


Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3, COO  New  York. 


Address 


Pitt  up  for  Dealers  in  Cases  containing  four, eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


More  Popular  than  ever  l Its  Sale  Unprecedented  1 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  If  1 Broadway. 


To  Our  Lady  Readers! 

Madame  Martense  is,  af  all  times , prepared  to  send 
into  Families,  residing  in  City  or  Country,  Wheeler  & 
Wilson’s  Machines,  and  strictly  first-class  and  experi- 
enced operators. 

The  mod.  fa-tidions  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  her 
style  in  DRESS-MAKING.  Family  Sewing  done  in  the 
neatest  and  most  expeditions  manner,  at 

One-half  the  price  usually  Charged. 

No.  183  Greene  Street  (2.  doors  north  of  Bieecker). 


JJ«K5  ,K£T.HA'R0N 


TV  EW  METHOD  FOR  THE  MELO- 

IN  DEON,  and  other  Instruments  of  I he.  Orgar 
Cla-s.  sel-cted  mainly  from  “Zimdei’s  Melndeon  In. 
strnetnr."  to  which  i*  added,  a collection  of  the  Vosi 
I oruT.An  Pongs  of  tiie  Dav.  and  a Variety  of  Psai.n 
and  Hymn  Tunes.  Price  $1  ».0  Published  by  OLI- 
VER DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washington  Street.  Boston, 


i«,  beyond  question,  the  finest  and  most  popular  article 
ever  made.  Nothing  lias  ever  given  such  universal  sat- 
isfaction. It  restores  the  Hair,  preserves  and  beautifies 
it,  and  removes  all  Dandruff,  &c.  If  you  do  not  use  it, 
'ry  it.  Sold  everywhere  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 


NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

. CURE  F(»R 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

FliNtfOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER. 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Bcekmau  Street,  New  York. 


PIANO  FORTES. 

Ravf.n,  bacon  & co., 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers,  Warerooms  No.  135 
Grand  Street,  near  Broadway,  where  a full  assortment 
of  Instruments  may  be  found,  exclusively  of  our  own 
manufacture.  Warranted  in  every  respect. 


.REAT  CURIOSITY — Particulars  sent/ree. 

Agents  wanted.  Shaw  A:  Clark.  Biddelord,  Me. 


“No  Meal  Complete  without  it.” 
LEA  & PERRINS’  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 
JOHN  DUNCAN  & W|liele8alo  jAgenta. 


|R.  SWEET’S  INFALLIBLE  LINIMENT 
? Wfhf0M"fis*+1*i  1“,“J  ““J-- 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


III  II  Liill 

Ill'll 

If  ill  [(in 
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THE  DISASTER  AT  LAWRENCE. 

Ox  the  preceiliug  page  we  give  an  efi'ective  pic- 
ture of  the  ruin  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  at  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  from  a photograph  by  Whip- 
ple, of  Boston. 

The  catastrophe  which  destroyed  this  mill  is 
almost  unparalleled  in  our  history.  On  the  after- 
noon of  10th  inst.,  at  about  ten  minutes  before  five 
o’clock,  the  Pemberton  Mill,  of  Lawrence,  fell  in 
ruins  to  the  ground.  The  mill  was  in  full  opera- 
tion at  the  time,  and  the  time  of  lighting  up  had 
just  arrived.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  operatives 
were  employed  in  the  mill,  but  probably  the  whole 
number  in  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  disaster 
was  something  less  than  nine  hundred.  Every  one 
in  Lawrence  at  once  fell  to  work  to  endeavor  to  res- 
cue the  unfortunate  beings  who  were  crushed  to 
death  under  the  ruins,  and  up  to  a little  after  nine 
the  labor  proceeded  encouragingly.  At  that  hour, 
however,  the  ruins  took  fire,  and  further  attempts 
at  rescue  became  unavailing.  At  12  o’clock  all 
hopes  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  in  the  building 
was  given  up  in  despair.  Engines  were  still  throw- 
ing water  upon  the  fire  in  the  morning,  and  an  im- 
mense throng  of  people  waited,  spell  bound,  view- 
ing the  scene. 

We  make  some  extracts  from  the  daily  papers 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  describing  the  incidents. 

HOW  THE  MILL  FELL. 

John  Ward,  one  of  the  operatives  In  the  carding-room, 
in  the  second  story,  was  miraculously  saved,  with  his 
wife,  who  worked  near  him  in  tho  same  room.  He  de- 
scribes his  escape  as  follows: 

I was  in  the  carding-room  witjj  the  second  overseer, 
lighting  up.  It  was  five  or  ten  minutes  before  five 
o’clock,  and  we  had  got  but  few  burners  lighted,  when, 
suddenly,  I heard  a noise.  It  sounded  like  a loud  thun- 
dering crash  over  my  head,  and,  looking  up,  I saw  the 
shafting  coming  down  upon  us  all  over  the  room.  I 
could  not  account  for  it,  and  was  therefore  terrified.  I 
stood  nailed  to  the  spot,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  power 
to  move,  although  I knew  the  building  was  comine  upon 
me.  Then  I heard  the  overseer  shout,  and  I tried  to 
j ump  out  of  the  rubbish ; but  something  struck  me,  and 
I was  thrown  senseless.  I did  not  remain  so  long ; but 
when  I came  to  I found  myself  buried  in  the  rubbish, 
and  did  not  expect  to  get  out  alive.  I was  all  covered 
over  with  blood  from  wounds  in  my  face.  I finally 
crawled  up  and  got  to  the  top,  and  found  a lot  of  ruins 
hanging  over  me,  which  came  near  ending  my  life;  but 
I succeeded  in  getting  out.  I passed  by  a dead  girl  on 
my  way,  and  two  other  mangled  bodies  before  I got  out. 
AVUen  I was  first  knocked  down  I fell  beneath  a large 
grinding-stone,  which  was  strong  enough  to  uphold  the 
weight  above,  and  thus  saved  my  life.  When  I fell  un- 
der the  stone  I saw  the  walla  over  me  all  falling,  and  the 
floor  giving  way  all  around  me. 

Sir.  Ward  found  his  wife  at  the  City  Hall,  where  she 
had  been  conveyed  after  being  extricated.  Neither  were 
much  injured. 

HAIR-BREADTH  ESCAPES. 

One  young  woman,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  at 
work  in  the  second  story,  heard  the  crash  of  a portion  of 
the  building,  and  saw  portions  of  it  tumbling  down. 
She  immediately  started  in  an  opposite  direction,  hut  be- 
fore she  reached  this  point  the  walls  were  crumbling,  and 
threatened  instant  death.  Almost  panic-stricken,  she 
rushed  to  a side-door,  and  was  j ust  emerging  to  the  en- 
try, when  it  was  crushed  in.  She  recollected  nothing 
more  than  getting  through  a window  and  leaping  to  the 
ground,  where  she  was  unconscious  and  much  wounded. 
She  was  taken  to  her  boarding-house,  as  was  supposed 
in  a dying  condition.  This  happily  proved  a mistake. 
It  was  a paroxysm  of  fright.  She  recovered  during  the 
evening,  and  yesterday  was  sufficiently  well  to  stand  in 
the  door-way  of  her  boarding-house. 

Another  young  woman,  also  about  twenty,  whom  we 
conversed  with  at  her  bedside,  narrowly  escaped  an  aw- 
ful death.  Unapprised  of  the  fall  of  the  building  until 
the  terrible  catastrophe  itself  came  upon  her,  she  was  at 
work  in  the  third  story.  She  only  knows  that  the  whole 
flooring  above  her  was  precipitated  upon  that  on  which 
she  stood,  accompanied  by  a terrific  noise.  She  was 
crushed  beneath  some  machinery  near  which  she  was  at 
work,  her  head  being  pressed  against  a beam,  seeming, 
as  Blie  described  it,  as  if  her  head  would  “ split  in  two  at 
every  moment."  Her  limbB  were  forced  in  one  direc- 
tion, her  arms  in  another.  But  one  arm  could  he  used 
at  all.  Every  second  the  heavy  weight  appeared  to  he 
settling  closer  and  closer  upon  her.  She  saw  nothing  but 
death  awaiting  her.  Her  feelings  were  those  of  the  most 
agonizing  nature.  She  said  that  she  prayed  God  that 
she  might  be  delivered  from  impending  death.  Hardly 
had  she  ceased  uttering  this  prayer  than  the  falling  of  a 
wall  in  a distant  portion  of  the  mill  released  her  from 
the  imminent  peril  about  her.  With  a presence  of  mind 
that  exhibited  genuine  heroism,  she  struggled  amidst 
danger  and  death,  and  in  time  reached  a point  of  safety. 
This  was  after  being  in  the  ruins  for  upward  of  an  hour. 
Slio  was,  however,  more  injured  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, as  is  evident  from  her  inability  not  only  not  to  leave 
her  bed,  but  hardly  turn  her  body.  Her  physician  ap- 
prehends some  internal  injuries  of  a serious  nature.  She 
conversed  with  difficulty.  Her  condition  was  pitiable. 
She  was  intelligent  and  most  interesting,  and  expresses  a 
thankfulness  for  being  saved  from  so  terrible  a death  in 
a manner  that  is  truly  touching. 

Miss  Selina  Weeks,  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  a very 
intelligent  and  interesting  young  lady,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  at  work  in  the  spool  room,  in  the  up- 
permost story  of  the  building,  and  described  to  us  her 
escape  in  precise  accordance  with  the  theory  stated 
above.  Of  a sudden  she  found  the  building  shaking,  as 
if  it  were  sliding  away,  and  woke  to  consciousness  to 
find  herself  upon  a pile  of  ruins  in  the  yard.  Most  of 
her  companions  escaped  likewise,  and  she  was  able  to 
recapitulate  them  by  name.  She  left  Lawrence  last 
evening  for  her  New  Hampshire  home,  in  company  with 
an  elder  sister,  who  had  come  to  seek  her  in  uncertainty 
of  her  fate. 

As  a witness  from  another  part  of  the  building,  we 
mention  Miss  Anna  Leach,  with  whom  wo  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing.  She  was  working  in  the 
basement,  heard  the  sudden  crash,  and  got  out  at  the 
window.  Most  of  her  companions  likewise  escaped. 
She  had  three  sisters  and  a brother  at  work  in  the  mill ; 
they  all  escaped,  one  of  tho  sisters  being  immured  five 
hours  in  the  ruins,  but  finally  extricated  without  serious 
injury. 

MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  OF  A LITTLE  GIRL. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  before  tho  fire  broke  out,  while 
two  thousand  men  were  exerting  every  energy  in  rescu- 
ing the  survivors  from  their  living  sepulchres,  and  the 
dead  from  the  rubbish  which  buried  them,  a party  came 
upon  the  body  of  a little  girl.  She  lay  apparently  crushed 
beneath  a ponderous  block  of  iron,  weighing  over  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  which  covered  her  body  to  her 
ehin.  Her  hack  was  pressed  against  a huge  timber,  one 
of  her  arms  was  thrust  to  the  elbow  through  a ring  in  a 
pisce  of  machinery,  and  pta  ^aacapyjlptelK  wedged  in 


by  heavy  iron  gearing.  " Intent  only  on  preserving  her 
feature8.and  form  as  little  disfigured  as  possible,  tlie  men 
labored  carefully  to  remove  the  block  of  iron  without 
crushing  licr  still  further.  Four  of  them  tugged  upon  it, 
but  could  not  make  it  stir. 

After  they  hud  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  a stal- 
wart and  athletic  man,  in  passing,  caught  hold  of  it,  and, 
with  marvelous  power,  aided  by  the  excitement  which 
the  6cene  produced  upon  him,  lie  succeeded  in  loosening 
it.  The  other  rubbish  was  then  removed,  and  the  body 
taken  out,  when,  what  was  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the 
men  to  find  that  they  had  rescued  a living  girl  instead  of 
a corpse;  and  more,  that  her  injuries  were  not  fatal,  but 
comparatively  trifling. 

The  heavy  iron  had  met  with  some  more  powerful  ob- 
struction than  her  body,  and  her  life  was  spared  as  if  by 
a miracle.  Had  the  pressure  upon  her  body  been  but 
slightly  increased,  or  had  tho  least  carelessness  been  al- 
lowed in  extricating  her,  she  would  have  been  another 
added  to  tho  list  of  victims. 

FEMALE  HEROISM. 

At  one  point,  when  a rope  had  been  fixed  to  a project- 
ing timber,  a call  was  made  to  the  crowd  to  take  hold  and 
pull  with  a will,  but  for  a few  minutes,  such  was  the  dan- 
ger of  the  attempt— for  tho  beam  in  falling  might  engulf 
all  near  it — for  a few  minutes,  we  say,  the  call  was  un- 
heeded. Men  shuddered  and  drew  back — they  would 
risk  much  to  aid  those  below,  but  lifo  was  sweet,  and  the 
danger  great.  At  this  critical  juncture  a woman  rushed 
from  among  the  crowd,  and  daring  the  spectators  to  fol- 
low, seized  the  rope  and  attempted  to  mount  the  pile  of 
smouldering  ruins  to  clear  away  with  her  hands.  The 
example  was  enough;  not  a word  was  said,  but  strong 
hands  at  once  drew  her  back,  and  then  there  were  no 
lack  of  hands  to  the  rope,  the  beam  was  drawn  out,  and 
at  least  two  sufferers  released  from  the  opening  thus 
made. 

VAIN  ATTEMPTS  TO  RESCUE  THE  SUFFERERS. 
From  nearly  every  hole  and  crevice  in  the  vast  pile, 
from  the  top,  from  the  sides,  and  in  fact  from  every  fis- 
sure from  whence  a voice  from  the  inside  could  make  its 
way,  came  shrieks  for  help,  groans  of  anguish,  prayers 
and  moanings,  and  in  many,  very  many  cases,  the  poor 
sufferers  could  be  distinctly  seen,  talked  to,  and  even 
reached  by  the  hand  from  tho  outside.  Many  thus  im- 
prisoned were  encouraged  and  sustained  by  assurances 
of  safety,  and  in  many  cases  cups  of  coffee  could  be,  and 
were,  passed  down  to  those  below,  who,  alas  1 after  all 
this  near  approach  to  safety,  saw  hour  after  hour  pass 
away,  until,  at  last,  the  frightful  cry  of  fire,  and  the 
greedy  licking  of  the  flames  as  they  approached  with 
fearful  rapidity,  crackling  and  hissing  all  over  the  re- 
mains on  the  ground,  told  them  too  plainly  that  all  hope 
of  life  was  gone.  Tho  fall  of  tho  building  took  place  just 
as  the  mill  was  being  lighted  up,  and  outside,  of  course, 
all  was  dark. 

A citizen,  who  risked  his  own  life  in  an  attempt  to 
save  the  operatives  from  the  burning  pile,  worked  his 
way  into  an  inner  apartment,  and,  looking  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  saw  two  men  and  a woman  walking  to 
and  fro  apparently  entirely  unhurt. 

He  reached  through,  and  took  them  by  the  hand,  and 
proceeded  with  vigorous  blows  to  make  a hole  in  the  par- 
tition. A moment  too  soon  the  flames  sprung  up  where 
he  stood.  A flood  of  water  poured  in  upon  it  blinded 
him,  and  he  rushed  from  the  place,  w arned  by  the  en- 
gineer, and  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  It  is  fear- 
ed that  many  who  had  escaped  the  bruising  blows  of  the 
falling  mass  were  reserved  only  for  the  more  terrible 
death  by  fire. 

SUICIDE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  VICTIMS. 

Among  the  sufferers  in  the  ruins  at  the  time  tho  fire 
broke  out  was  Maurice  Palmer,  of  Rochester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  overseer.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  friends, 
and  while  the  digging  was  going  on  his  voice  was  recog- 
nized. Ho  was  nearly  reached  when  the  flames  broke 
out.  He  implored  his  friends  to  save  him  quickly  or  he 
should  die.  They  struggled  to  reach  him,  but  the  flames 
swept  around  them.  He  was  confined  and  could  not  re- 
sist them.  As  the  heat  of  the  fire  began  to  be  felt,  his 
horrible  death  seemed  inevitable.  He  was  able  to  move 
one  hand  and  draw  his  knife,  saying  he  should  commit 
suicide  rather  than  burn  to  death.  His  rescuers  pressed 
on,  hut  his  hope  of  aid  gave  out,  and  he  drew  the  knife 
across  his  throat.  Soon  after  they  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing him,  and  his  self-inflicted  wound  was  found  not  to 
be  dangerous,  but  he  bad  suffered  severe  internal  injuries 
which  rendered  his  recovery  impossible.  Ho  was  taken 
to  the  City  Hall,  but  expired  shortly  after  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  injuries  received  by  his  fall,  and  bis  suffer- 
ings while  immured  within  the  fallen  walls. 

HOW  THE  FIRE  BROKE  OUT. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned  a party  of  six  or  eight 
persons  wore  discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  building, 
but  the  beams  and  machinery  above  them  prevented  their 
escape.  They  called  loudly  for  a light,  and  a lantern 
was  lowered  to  them,  which  unfortunately  broke  while 
being  passed  down,  and,  most  horrible  to  relate,  the 
lamp,  still  lighted,  fell  upon  the  floor  of  the  pit,  on  which 
was  strewed  loose  cotton,  which,  being  somewhat  im- 
pregnated with  oil,  was  instantly  in  a blaze.  Another 
account  states  that  the  parties  were  passing  coffee  to 
those  who  were  beneath  the  ruins,  and  that  a fluid  lamp 
within  a lantern  was  upset,  the  contents  of  which  took 
fire  and  communicated  with  the  combustible  mass  which 
lay  in  every  direction. 

HORRIBLE  SIGHTS  AND  SCENES. 

The  sights  and  scenes  afterward  were  frightful.  One 
poor  girl,  alive  and  fully  conscious,  was  dragged  from 
the  cast  end  of  the  fallen  mass,  with  her  left  arm  torn 
from  the  socket,  and  her  body  and  legs  awfully  mangled. 
She  was  taken  by  her  friends,  but  could  not  have  sur- 
vived long.  In  one  place  tho  bbdies  of  three  girls  were 
found  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  but  quite  dead.  They 
could  not  be  removed  without  mangling  the  bodies,  and, 
being  abandoned  for  a time,  the  flames  broke  out  before 
another  attempt  was  made,  and  all  three  perished. 

One  Irishman  was  taken  out  quite  unhurt,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  feel  in  his  pocket,  from  whence  he  drew 
forth  a sooty  “du  deen,"  and  seizing  a brand  from  tho 
fire,  he  lit  his  pipe  and  went  his  way. 

Next  from  the  ruins  we  saw  the  dead  body  of  a lad, 
and  following  him  was  borne  a girl  with  one  of  her  ankles 
burned  to  a crisp.  She  lmd  been  confined  by  one  foot 
between  two  beams,  and  only  by  the  utmost  exertion  was 
she  recovered.  She  was  also  taken  home  by  her  friends. 

A young  girl  was  released  just  before  the  flames  burst 
forth,  and  in  answer  t*  a question  stated  that  she  was 
unhurt.  It  afterward  appeared  that  her  right  arm  was 
badly  broken  near  the  wrist,  but,  in  the  excitement  of 
tho  moment  and  in  the  joy  of  deliverance  from  a dread- 
ful death,  she  had  not  noticed  the  hurt. 

One  woman  was  found  with  her  head  jammed  between 
two  heavy  beams,  and  pressed  so  that  it  was  not  thicker 
than  the  thickness  of  a hand.  It  was  a sickening  sight. 

One  young  girl,  whose  name  we  have  but  do  not  pub- 
lish, was  confined  in  a narrow  hole  surrounded  by  broken 
machinery  and  ragged  timber  and  hoards,  succeeded  in 
crushing  out  into  the  open  air,  but  when  she  emerged 
from  the  ruins  she  had  scarcely  an  article  of  clothing  on 
her  person. 

One  reporter  is  told  by  a gentleman,  who  was  early  on 


the  spot,  that  at  one  point  of  the  ruins  he  distinguished 
a female  voice  crying  in  distress,  and  soon  another  voice 
answered,  “Is  that  you,  Lizzie?  Are  you  hurt?"  The 
reply  wns  a smothered  groan,  and  an  appeal  to  God’s 
mercy  in  her  behalf.  Both  these  girls  were  afterward 
rescued. 

WAS  THE  BUILDING  SAFE? 

On  the  inquest  now  being  held,  Jesso  Glover,  overseer 
of  repairs  testified : I thought  the  building  was  weak  and 
that  the  walls  were  weak,  but  apprehended  no  trouble; 
the  windows  in  the  walls  were  very  large  ; I have  never 
strengthened  the  foundation  of  the  building;  I heard  at 
one  time  that  a pillar  had  settled  to  such  an  extent  aB  to 
require  repairs  ; always  regarded  the  building  as  weak  ; 
the  crack  that  I saw  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing was  not  very  large;  there  was  a crack  at  the  corner 
of  the  building,  running  all  the  way  up  and  down,  near 
the  chimney ; should  think  that  the  crack  at  the  top  of 
the  building  was  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a quarter  of  an 
inch  at  tho  bottom. 

John  B.  Tuttle,  brick  mason,  testified  that  he  put  up 
the  brick-work  for  the  mill ; when  the  timbers  for  the 
upper  stories  came  they  were  too  short,  and  we  were  or- 
dered to  put  projectors  upon  the  walls  to  rest  the  timbers 
upon;  I expressed  my  opinion  at  the  time,  and  many 
times  afterward,  and  have  never  changed  it,  that  the 
walls  were  too  weak  for  such  a building;  I told  Mr. 
Bigelow  so  when  we  were  building  it;  I told  Mr.  Put- 
nam, one  of  the  owners,  so  in  Boston ; I told  many  others 
the  same  thing;  I do  not  know  of  any  other  large  mill 
with  walls  so  weak  as  the  Pemberton,  and  I never  want 
to  hear  of  one ; the  building  was  much  cut  up  with  win- 
dows, which  weakened  it. 

NUMBER  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

The  following  dispatch  is  from  D.  Saunders.  Jun., 
Mayor  of  Lawrence : 

Lawrence,  January  II,  I860. 

Terrible  as  our  calamity  is,  I think  it  is  much  overes- 
timated in  the  number  of  killed.  As  near  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain  this  morning,  I find  dead  and  missing 
(what  is  equivalent  to  dead)  115,  and  105  wonnded. 
Some  of  the  wounded  will  die,  but  very  much  the  largest 
number  will  survive. 
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THE  SLAUGHTER  AT  LAW- 
RENCE. 

SOCIETY  is  unanimous  in  its  verdict  on  the 
terrible  disaster  at  Lawrence ; every  one 
denounces  the  builder  and  proprietors  of  the 
Pemberton  Mills.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
the  information  on  which  this  opinion  is  based 
is  erroneous.  There  may  be  exaggeration  in 
the  stories  which  are  circulated  with  regard  to 
the  insecurity  of  the  building  and  the  warnings 
given  to  its  owners.  If  so,  the  parties  in  inter- 
est will  naturally  clear  their  skirts  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Meanwhile  it  is  asserted,  without  sub- 
stantial contradiction,  that  the  Pemberton  Mills 
were  regarded  from  the  first  as  an  unsafe  and 
unstable  edifice;  that,  some  years  since,  ex- 
traordinary measures  were  required  to  keep  the 
walls  together ; and  that  experienced  builders 
had  long  prophesied  their  downfall.  If  the  ev- 
idence bears  out  these  assertions  a responsibili- 
ty at  which  all  good  men  will  shudder  weighs 
on  the  proprietors  of  those  mills ; they  are,  in 
fact,  before  God  and  man,  guilty  of  the  deaths 
of  some  two  hundred  innocent  creatures. 

If  the  disaster  had  occurred  in  this  State  it 
would  have  been  waste  of  words  to  call  for  the 
punishment  of  the  negligent  authors  of  the 
massacre,  however  clearly  the  responsibility 
might  have  been  brought  home  to  them.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  justice  is  so  feebly  and 
inefficiently  administered,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  punishment  of  a murderer 
who  stabs  his  victim  in  Broadway,  in  daylight, 
in  presence  of  a hundred  witnesses  : as  to  legal 
responsibility  for  wholesale  massacres,  there  is 
none  at  all.  Steamers  go  to  sea  ill-manned, 
ill-equipped,  unseaworthy,  and  disasters  occur 
in  consequence;  railroad  trains  cross  bridges 
known  to  be  rotten,  break  down,  and  slaughter 
a score  of  people ; fires  break  out  in  ill-con- 
structed buildings,  and  human  creatures  are 
crushed  or  burned  to  death ; but  not  only  is  no 
one  ever  punished  on  account  of  those  whole- 
sale massacres,  there  is  actually  no  serious  in- 
quiry ever  made  into  tho  subject.  Public  in- 
dignation finds  a harmless  vent  in  a few  fiery 
leading  articles  in  the  papers,  and  then  all  is 
forgotten. 

We  shall  now  see  whether  they  order  things 
as  badly  in  Massachusetts.  In  some  respects 
the  Bostonians  have  always  managed  better  than 
we  of  New  York ; their  municipal  government 
has  always  been  superior  to  ours ; and  we  rather 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  their  administration 
of  justice  has  generally  been  sounder  and  more 
thorough.  This  disaster  will  test  the  question. 
If  no  inquiry,  or  a mer-  ilo  one,  follows  the 
Lawrence  massacre,  it  will  dr  safe  to  conclude 
that  Massachusetts  is  fairly  on  a par  with  New 
York. 

The  subject  is  of  interest  to  us,  because  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  recent  similar 
accident  in  Broad  Street  is  likely  to  occur  again 
in  other  places  before  long.  A large  proportion 
of  the  down-town  stores,  as  we  are  informed, 
are  being  used  for  the  storage  of  heavy  goods, 
and  not  having  been  built  solidly  enough  for 
such  service,  are  liable  to  come  down  any  day. 
We  are  informed  by  an  eminent  builder  that 
there  is  hardly  a street  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  in  which  he  can  not  point  out  a score  or 
more  of  buildings  in  which  no  man’s  life  is  safe 
for  an  hour.  Our  informant  adds,  that  he 
never  takes  up  a paper  in  the  morning  without 
expecting  to  hear  of  tho  fall  of  one  or  more 
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great  buildings.  Of  course,  his  views  are  no 
secret.  They  are  well  known  to  the  owners  of 
the  unsafe  buildings.  They  nevertheless  draw 
their  rents  calmly,  and  trust  to  Providence ; 
failing  which,  they  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that,  though  the  murder  of  a single 
man  occasionally  leads  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, the  wholesale  massacre  of  a score  of 
people  is  sure  to  go  unpunished. 


NAPOLEON’S  SCHEME  FOR 
ITALY. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  reproduce  entire  the  pamphlet  which  has 
just  been  issued  on  the  Italian  question  by  M. 
de  la  Gucrronie're,.  and  which  is  ascribed,  doubt- 
less with  good  reason,  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  For  the  views  presented  in  that 
pamphlet  are  so  practical  and  statesmanlike, 
and  Napoleon’s  policy,  foreshadowed  thereon, 
is  so  high-minded,  and  so  consonant  with  the 
opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  this  journal, 
that  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  laid  the 
whole  before  our  readers. 

The  plan  is  very  simple.  At  the  peace  of 
Yillafranca  Napoleon  agreed  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavors to  have  the  exiled  Italian  Princes  re- 
stored ; but  he  likewise  declared  that  he  would 
neither  interfere  himself  nor  permit  others  to 
interfere  with  arms  to  restore  them.  He  like- 
wise agreed  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  establish 
an  Italian  Confederacy  with  the  Pope  at  its 
head. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  fulfillment 
of  these  pledges.  On  the  20th  inst.  the  Euro- 
pean Congress  meets  at  Paris.  Napoleon  meets 
his  brother  sovereigns  with  the  candid  state- 
ment that  he  has  tried  to  induce  the  Tuscans 
and  the  other  citizens  of  the  Italian  duchies  to 
take  back  their  exiled  sovereigns,  hut  that  they 
will  not  do  so ; that  he  has  likewise  tried  his 
best  to  persuade  the  Romagna  (Papal  territory) 
to  return  to  its  allegiance,  but  that  it  will  not 
do  so ; that  he  has  advised  the  Pope  to  reform 
his  administration,  hut  that  he  will  not  do  so : 
whereupon  he  reverts  to  his  original  programme, 
and  advises  that  the  duchies  bo  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  rulers  independently  of  for- 
eign control ; that  the  Romagna  be  pronounced 
independent  of  the  Pope ; that  the  Pope  he 
shorn  of  his  political  power,  invested  merely 
with  a sort  of  patriarchal  mayoralty  of  the  mu- 
nicipal town  of  Rome,  and  provided  with  a 
handsome  revenue  by  contributions  from  France, 
Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ; in  fine, 
that  the  Italian  Confederation  be  duly  consti- 
tuted, and  recognized  as  a member  of  the  Eu- 
ropean family.  We  submit  that  Napoleon's 
pledges  could  not  have  been  more  fairly  re- 
deemed. 

There  are  still  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Napoleonic  project.  It  docs  not  pro- 
vide for  any  reform  in  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment— which  is  as  bad  as  the  Pope’s.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  foresee  the  working  of  the  scheme  by 
which  the  Pope  becomes  a patriarch,  witli  sub- 
jects and  without  power ; with  an  empire,  and 
yet  without  recognition  as  a potentate ; inde- 
pendent, and  yet  supported  by  foreign  subsidies ; 
a paternal  ruler,  and  yet  an  irresponsible  des- 
pot. There  are  here  anomalies  which,  to  An- 
glo-Saxons, accustomed  to  the  practical  working 
of  governments,  must  seem  very  formidable. 
And  the  greatest  anomaly  of  all  is  that  the  views 
of  the  Roman  people  on  the  subject  remain  a 
mystery.  At  present  it  is  well  known  that  no- 
thing but  the  French  garrison  prevents  the 
Romans  from  rising,  driving  out  the  Pope,  and 
establishing  a republic.  Will  they  be  any  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  Papal  dominion  when  they 
see  their  late  fellow-subjects  in  the  Romagna 
thriving  under  an  independent  democracy  ? 

Still  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that,  af- 
ter centuries  of  abuses,  misgovemment,  and  for- 
eign domination,  Italy  would  be  regenerated 
and  set  on  her  legs  all  at  once.  The  law  is  that, 
to  cure  evils  of  long  standing,  the  application 
of  remedies  must  be  persevering,  and  their 
operation  gradual.  If  Napoleon  succeeds  in 
sweeping  away  Austrian  domination  in  Italy, 
and  giving  all  Northern  Italy  and  the  Romagna 
a chance  of  good  government  and  progressive 
civilization,  he  will  have  deserved  well  of  hu- 
manity. The  rest  will  come  by-and-by. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,  now- 
in  its  sixth  year  of  successful  progress,  has  done 
much  to  disseminate  a taste  for  pure  art  among 
our  people.  For  tho  small  sum  of  three  dollars, 
subscribers  to  the  association  receive  a copy  of  the 
Art  Journal  (quarterly)  for  one  year — each  num- 
ber containing  at  least  one  steel  plate  illustration, 
besides  interesting  matter — a season  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  paintings  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
copy  of  the  association’s  large  annual  engraving. 
The  subject  of  the  engraving  for  this  year  is 
“ Shakspeare  and  his  Friends,”  and  the  execution 
is  worthy  of  the  fine  subject.  Its  size  is  30x38 
inches,  and  its  price,  if  bought  in  a print  store, 
would  not,  probably,  be  less  than  double  the  sub- 
scription price. 

The  subscription  year  closes  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, at  which  time  several  hundred  valuable 
works  of  art  will  be  divided  among  the  subscribers 
of  the  year.  Subscriptions,  it  may  be  well  to  add, 
are.receix&d  uutil.the  last  day  of  the  month. 
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NUDITY  IN  ART. 

The  drollest  of  all  art-criticisms  was  lately 
made  apropos  of  Palmer’s  White  Captive.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Greeks  were  sensuous  in 
their  religion,  they  properly  carved  nude  statues, 
but  that  the  spirituality  of  tho  Christian  idea  was 
expressed  by  drapery. 

Translated  into  other  words,  this  is  merely  to 
say  that  the  soul  is  more  adequately  manifested 
in  the  handiwork  of  tailors  than  in  the  divine  dra- 
pery of  flesh  and  blood.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  decency,  it  is  like  the  improvement  of  trowsers 
and  swaddling-clothes  which  the  Pope  ordered  to 
be  placed  upon  the  figures  in  Michael  Angelo’s 
Last  Judgment. 

This  whole  question  is  periodically  agitated, 
but  it  is  really  very  simple.  If  the  human  figure 
be  properly  the  subject  of  sculpture,  it  must  be  tho 
human  figure  as  God  made  it,  and  not  as  fashion 
clothes  it.  But  as  men  habitually  wear  clothes, 
historic  personages  are  properly  represented  in  the 
garments  they  wore ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
when  the  motive  of  the  sculpture  is  not  individual 
but  representative  or  symbolical,  as  in  the  Greek, 
or  individual,  but  not  personal,  as  in  the  White 
Captive,  then  it  is  the  human  form  itself  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  artist,  and  the  means  by  which 
his  intention  is  expressed.  A portrait  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  a man  as  he  was  known  to  others. 
Hence  we  must  have  Julius  Caesar  in  a toga,  and 
Washington  in  Continental  regimentals.  But  the 
Venus  is  not  a portrait — the  Gladiator  is  not  a por- 
trait ; neither  is  the  Greek  Slave,  nor  the  White 
Captive.  And  when,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
supposed  circumstances  require  nudity,  the  ques- 
tion is  finally  settled. 

That  modest}'  is  a spiritual  and  not  a material 
grace  is  so  true  that  Catherine  of  Itussia  clad  in 
pelisses  a mile  thick  is  not  decent;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  all  Coventry  had  been  a “ Peeping 
Tom,”  would  the  deed  of  the  Lady  Godiva  have 
been  less  glorious  ? A work  is  justly  charged  with 
indecency  only  when  the  evident  intention  and  the 
inevitable  influence  are  prurient.  But  this  is  the 
case  neither  in  Page’s  Venus  nor  in  Palmer’s  White 
Captive. 

THACKERAY’S  NEW  MAGAZINE. 

Periodical  literature  in  England  has  just  been 
the  subject  of  a remarkable  revolution.  John 
Bull  means  to  try  cheap  papers  and  magazines. 
He  has  seen  with  astonishment  the  success  of  popu- 
lar weeklies  and  monthlies  in  America  and  of  the 
cheapest  literary  papers  at  home,  and  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  the  experiment  whether  the 
most  famous  English  authors  can  not  command  an 
audience  so  large  that  their  periodical  labors  may 
be  sold  as  cheaply  as  any. 

Dickens’s  Household  Words  had  demonstrated 
this,  but  publishers  and  authors  still  held  aloof, 
and  the  old  English  Magazines  were  as  dull  and 
untimely  as  the  fertile  English  mind  could  pro- 
duce ; until  within  a few  months  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Mr.  Dickens  and  his  old  publishers  seems  to 
have  stirred  the  long  stagnant  w aters.  With  the 
disappearance  of  Household  Words  all  the  old  craft 
went  down,  and  with  the  birth  of  All  the  Year 
Round  a new  era  in  English  literature  appears. 

Once  a Week  ends  its  first  volume  of  twenty-six 
numbers  with  the  issue  of  the  24th  of  December. 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  announced  as  one  of  its  con- 
tributors, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  written 
any  thing  for  it.  The  proprietors  state  that  its 
commercial  success  is  fairly  established,  and  prom- 
ise constant  improvements ; among  others,  a new 
novel  by  a famous  hand,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  designers.  The  Comhill  Magazine , with 
F:eld-Marslial  Thackeray  in  command,  takes  the 
field  with  the  beginning  of  the  year ; and  the  Gen- 
era! has  evidently  put  on  all  his  armor,  burnished 
for  the  occasion.  He  begins  a new  story  in  the 
most  Thackeray  vein,  “ Lovel  the  Widower” — a 
tale  of  contemporary  English  life  and  society.  It 
opens  with  a disquisition  on  “ Muffs,”  in  which  the 
sharp,  shining  touch  of  the  historian  of  “Snobs” is 
perfectly  evident ; and  he  has  also  a first  editorial 
article,  “The  Roundabout  Papers,”  in  which  he 
treats  of  novel-reading  with  all  his  bantering, 
satiric  zest.  In  these  paper3  he  will  have  ample 
scope  for  the  display  of  that  genial,  kindly  sym- 
pathy with  men  and  things  which  appears  so  pleas- 
antly in  the  prospectus,  and  which  is  the  humane 
undertone  and  key  note  of  his  genius.  Of  course 
he  has  a desperate  battle  for  public  favor  to  fight 
with  his  illustrious  contemporary  Dickens;  but 
Thackeray  has  a peculiarly  Magazinish  talent, 
and  he  is  clearly  fully  aroused. 

For  the  readers  of  Harper's  Weekly  and  Magazine 
it  is  a good  thing  to  know  that  the  proprietors  have 
made  such  arrangements  that  they  can  place  tho 
choicer  parts  of  all  the  new  English  periodicals  at 
the  earliest  moment,  and,  in  particular  instances, 
like  the  novels,  from  advance  sheets,  before  their 
readers.  Thus  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine 
the  new  tale  of  “ Lovel  the  Widower”  will  be  com- 
menced, with  the  illustrations.  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope also  contributes  a story ; Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
is  already  deep  in  his  “Woman  in  White;”  Mr. 
Tom  Hughes,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine , is  writing  a 
serial  sequel  to  “ Tom  Brown’s  School-days ;”  and 
the  supply  of  novels  is  not  likely  to  fall  short. 
Meanwhile  Tennyson  is  to  be  paid  $50  a line  for 
his  new  poem,  and  all  Bohemia  is  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  Eighty  thousand  copies  arc 
to  be  printed  of  the  new  Comhill.  That  is  not  like 
the  hundred  and  fifty  of  Harper,  but  it  is  a good  be- 
ginning. Never  before  were  readers  and  writers  so 
active  and  so  fortunate. 


NAPOLEON’S  LAST  MOVE. 

Tiie  Emperor  has  taken  another  step  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Italian  Question,  and  a very  important 
one.  Mrs.  Browning  w®  jl^f I i2i€'€fibt^  than 
ever.  For  certainly  he  has  touched  the  gravest 
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difficulty  in  the  peninsula,  tb  temporal  position 
of  the  Pope.  In  fact,  so  far  us  Louis  Napoleon  is 
concerned,  ma  mission  seems  to  consist  in  unsettling 
the  settlement  of  Europe  so  carefully  made  after 
Waterloo,  which  to  every  thoughtful  mind  has  al- 
ways seemed  an  arrangement  of  the  most  temporary 
kind. 

The  little  pamphlet  which  our  daily  papers  have 
reproduced  is  written  in  the  grandiloquent,  epi- 
grammatic French  style,  but  it  embraces  the  sub- 
stance of  tho  whole  matter.'  The  Pope  must  be 
temporally  independent.  But  he  can  not  be  so  if 
some  of  the  great  powers  must  hold  his  states  to- 
gether. France  will  not  do  it,  Austria  shall  not, 
and  Naples  can  not.  The  only  practicable  thing, 
therefore,  is  to  have  a subscription  among  all  the 
great  Catholic  States,  pay  the  Holy  Father  a lib- 
eral allowance,  and  let  him  live  at  "Rome  with  tho 
charge  of  the  inhabitants.  Then  he  depends  upon 
nobody,  and,  in  case  of  trouble,  the  allied  powers 
will  enforce  quiet. 

This  is  simple,  and  certainly  very  pertinent  to 
the  present  juncture ; but  the  question,  of  course, 
presents  itself,  Who  will  want  to  live  in  the  city 
of  Rome  under  an  exclusively  priestly  Govern- 
ment, when  they  can  get  rid  of  it  by  moving  a 
few  miles  away?  Only  those  will  stay  who  can’t 
get  off;  and  they  will  be  almost  the  most  pitiable 
of  civilized  populations. 

Yet,  with  the  state  of  things  hinted  in  this  plan, 
the  Pope  might  still  be  “ Honorary  President”  of 
the  Italian  League.  The  stork  is  n'ot  so  bad  a 
king  after  all,  if  you  only  cut  off  his  bill.  He 
can’t  pick  up  the  frogs  with  his  legs ; and  though 
his  throat  is  as  capacious  as  ever,  he  has  nothing 
to  swallow.  It  is  surely  not  very  difficult  now 
to  see  the  connection  between  M.  Guerronidre’s 
pamphlet  and  M.  About’s  book.  The  latter  treat- 
ed the  question  popularly,  to  make  public  opinion. 
The  former  appeals  soberly  to  the  grave  political 
wisdom  of  Europe,  which  will  be  governed  by  the 
pressure  of  that  opinion.  For  in  nothing  is  polit- 
ical progress  more  marked  than  in  the  fact  that  the 
most  powerful  king  in  Europe  always  assures  him- 
self of  public  sentiment  before  he  acts. 

This  proposition  is  certainly  a large  entry  to  the 
credit  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Ledger  of  History. 
That  it  is  all  to  his  own  advantage  is  very  true ; 
but  if  an  emperor  does  a good  thing,  why  should 
he  not  have  the  praise  of  it  as  well  as  another 
man  ? Certainly  it  is  beginning  to  apjtear  that  he 
is  adjusting  the  condition  of  Europe  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  we  could  hope  to  see  it  done.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  inspire  confidence  in  advance ; 
but  he  earns  a great  deal  of  just  commendation  as 
he  proceeds. 

AFTER  TIIE  FAIR 

And  yet  good  books  never  come  too  late.  Even 
when  they  are  meant  for  the  holidays  they  suit 
other  days  also.  The  times  of  the  mere  “Annual” 
having  gone  by,  and  taste,  talent,  learning,  genius, 
and  mechanical  skill  having  now  combined,  the 
results  are  such  as  are  good  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

While  thfe  Lounger  has  been  sauntering  about 
staring  in  at  many  windows  in  many  towns  and 
cities,  going  in  to  many  shops  and  leaning  upon 
many  counters,  overcome  and  powerless  with  the 
sense  of  multitudinous  preparation — as  powerless  in 
the  mere  prospect  of  holiday  satisfaction  as  a good 
healthy  boy  in  the  mere  reminiscence  of  the  pud- 
ding of  which  he  consumed  so  much  too  much — 
during  all  this  time  his  own  treasures  have  been 
increasing  by  the  thoughtfulness  of  friends,  and  as 
he  turns  his  eye  to  his  own  table,  lo ! it  is  piled  be- 
yond hope  of  enumeration. 

Chiefly  with  good  books  and  beautiful  books, 
fruits  of  so  many  inventive  brains  as  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  of  so  many  tasteful  hands  as  to  the  man- 
ner. The  wonderful  book  of  Tyl  Owlglass,  a sort 
of  old  German  Rabelais  in  quaint  meaning,  and  of 
Gil  Bias  in  humorous  adventure — the  wild  romance 
of  Bettine’s  correspondence  with  Goethe — the  Life 
of  the  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  whom  Tom  Brown 
loved  and  honored — a fresh  volume'  of  Kingsley’s 
Miscellanies,  various,  picturesque,  clever,  and  of 
a muscular  Christianity — Wordsworth’s  Poems,  in 
one  large,  legible  volume — the  neat  conceit  of  Mo- 
ther Goose,  for  the  older  children,  called  men  and 
women — the  beautiful  volume  of  White  Mountain 
scenery  and  legend,  of  which  the  Lounger  will  steal 
another  moment  to  say  something — and  the  ever 
fresh,  exquisitely  illustrated  book  of  English  and 
American  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— with 
a cloud  of  charming  volumes,  large  and  small,  for 
children— are  they  not  all  mutely  appealing  for  a 
word  of  recognition? — messengers  and  missionaries 
of  enjoyment  and  instruction  to  so  many  happy 
friends  and  firesides  all  over  the  land. 

Even  in  New  England,  where  the  old  Puritan 
spirit  severely  reigns,  substantially  in  tradition  and 
partially  in  fact— in  the  land  of  pies  and  Thanks- 
giving— the  Lounger  has  actually  heard  the  warm- 
est whispers  of  welcome  to  the  genial  Christmas 
time.  They  are  closing  the  shops  gradually  on  this 
hallowed  day.  They  are  erecting  and  decorating 
Christmas  trees.  Santa  Claus  has  found  a passage 
open  in  all  those  generous  chimneys  of  the  old  time, 
and  at  the  fireside  stockings  as  open  as  the  chim- 
neys. There  was  even  one  brave  man  who  said, 
“ It  seems  to  me  Christmas  is  slowly  displacing 
Thanksgiving ! At  least,  it  is  as  much  a holiday !” 

So  let  it  be  every  where — not  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  New  England  festival,  but  by  its  side.  As 
the  winter  days  come  in,  and  poverty  pinches,  mul- 
tiply the  festivals  which,  by  opening  the  heart, 
open  also  tho  pocket  and  the  mind,  to  give  relief 
to  present  necessity,  and  to  devise  systematic  and 
permanent  relief  to  suffering.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  better  men  and  W'omen  if  we  had  more  holidays 
—certainly  we  should  be  so  if  they  were  in  good 
faith  holy-days.  The  spring  is  our  dry  season  of 
festivals.  But  there  is  hope  that  Easter  may  grad- 
ually grow  into  a universally  honored  day;  and 
that  the  bells  which  ring  at  “the  merry,  merry 
time  of  Yule”  may  blend  their  music  with  the  ear- 
ly chimes  of  spring,  the  symbolical  new  birth  of 
the  year. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SILLY  SONGS  FOR  SABLE  SINGERS. 
No.  1. 

When  first  I lib  wid  Massa  Prue, 

Miss  Dinah  swep  de  kitchen : 

Her  cheeks  were  black,  her  eyes  were  blue, 

O Gosh  I she  was  bewitching ! 

Choms. 

Lubly  Dinah!  de  belle  ob  Carolina  I 
Red-nosed  ’possums,  ring-tailed  ’coons, 

All  in  lub  wid  Dinah! 

Dis  nigger  see  her  as  she  sat 
A churning  ob  do  butter: 

She  make  my  heart  go  pit  a pat, 

And  all  dat  I could  utter 
Was— Lubly  Dinah!  etc. 

I flop  down  plump  upon  my  knees, 

Though  in  my  Sunday  trowsers, 

And  den  I try  my  lub  to  please, 

By  breedin’  tender  vows,  Sirs. 

Lubly  Dinah ! etc. 

Miss  Dinah  said  she’d  marry  me, 

So  Massa  found  de  shiners; 

Now  in  my  cabin  you  may  see 
Two  Sambos  and  two  Dinahs  1 
Chorus. 

And  they’re  all  like  Dinah!  de  belle  ob  Carolina! 
Black-nosed  blue  flies,  ring-tailed  ’coons, 

All  in  lub  wid  Dinah! 

No.  2. 

Of  all  the  gals  in  "New  Orleens, 

There’s  none  like  Sally  Carter; 

She’s  full  of  wit,  she’s  full  of  beans. 

She’s  Uncle  Pumpkin’s  darter! 

She’s  got  two  eyes,  she’s  got  a nose, 

She’s  got  a mouth  thereunder, 

She’s  got  two  feet,  she’s  got  ten  toes, 

Oh,  isn’t  she  a wonder! 

Chorus. 

' Yah!  yo!  Sally!  Guess  I knows  your  valley! 
There  ain’t  a lioss 
Like  Cousin  Josh, 

To  tell  the  worth  of  Sally ! 

Sal  can  bake,  and  Sal  can  brew, 

Down  in  Louisiana, 

She  can  make  a pudden  too, 

And  play  on  the  pianner ! 

Sal’s  the  gal  for  apple  squash, 

Sal’s  the  gal  for  dumpling; 

Oh!  ain’t  she  fond  of  Cousin  Josh, 

Her  crinnylean  a crumpling! 

Chorus. 

Yah!  yo!  Sally!  Guess  I knows  your  valley! 
There  ain’t  a hoss 
Like  Cousin  Josh, 

To  wed  a gal  like  Sally! 

No.  3. 

When  I lib  in  Ole  Virginny, 

I was  no  piccaninny; 

I lub  well  a yaller  gal, 

Although  her  eyes  wer  squinny! 

Chorus. 

Com  cake  corn! 

Sukey’s  all  forlorn ; 

Cake  com  cake! 

Sambo’s  heart  will  break. 

Dat  yaller  gal  she  whisper  me, 

“Oh,  Sam,  I want  to  married  be!” 

Yup!  yup!  I said,  de  sky  am  red. 

And  so  you  can’t  be  mar-ri-ed! 

Chorus.  Corn*fcako  corn!  etc. 

Another  twelvemonth  passed  and  gone, 

Dat  gal  and  I sit  all  alone, 

Yup!  yup!  I said,  your  eyes  am  red, 

Oh,  Golly!  we’ll  get  mar-ri-ed! 

Chorus. 

Corn  cake  eorn, 

Suke’s  no  more  forlorn! 

Cake  corn  cake, 

Sambo's  heart  won’t  break! 


BUTCHER. 

Little  boy  blue,  come  take  your  steel, 

Sharpen  your  knife  to  cut  up  your  veal; 
Dicky’s  a man,  and  so  don’t  cry 
Any  thing  else  but  “Buy,  buy,  buy!" 

COSTERMONGER. 

Bless  his  little  heart! 

Draw  his  little  cart; 

Here's  his  carrots,  turnips,  peas,  and  beans, 
Sparrow-grass  and  kail, 

Artichokes  for  sale, 

Cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and  greens. 

RAILWAY  DIRECTOR. 

Hushaby,  baby,  asleep  iu  the  train, 

When  we  spare  wages,  so  much  we  gain, 

When  we’re  ill  served,  collisions  befall, 

And  smash  go  carriages,  baby,  rod  all. 

USURER. 

Cock-a-doodle-due ! 

Daddy  bill  renew; 

The  money  was  lent 
At  sixty  per  cent. 

Isn’t  papa  a screw? 

TAX-COLLECTOR. 

Great  A,  scheddlcdums  A,  B,  C, 

And  come  down  upon  him  with  scheddledy  D, 
“What  a hole  in  my  income  you’ve  madel’’  says  he. 

MEMBER  OS'  CONGRESS. 

Baby  wan  tee  seatums? 

Don’t  ’ee  scratch  and  beatums! 

The  Man  in  the  Moon 
Will  come  down  soon, 

And  bribe,  corrupt,  and  treatums. 

TAILOR.  I 

Goosey,  goosey,  gaby. 

Where’s  little  baby? 

Bend  pins, 

Cross  shins. 

Then  he’ll  in  the  way  be. 

MEDICAL  MAN. 

, Count  up  his  pulse,  pulse,  pulse, 

RoR  up  his  piU,  pill,  pill ; , 

Mix  up  liis  dose,  dose,  dose, 

Make  up  liis  bill,  bill,  bilL 


Important  to  Next  op  Kin.— When  a man  intends 
to  marry  a widow,  Iris  friends,  if  they  can  not  prove  him 
a lunatic,  should,  if  possible,  take  care  that  he  settles 
very  little  of  his  property  on  tho  lady  of  his  choice ; for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  a second-hand  wife  ought  to  bo 
cheap,  since  her  new  husband  can  hardly  expect  to  ba 
dear. 


Monotony.— The  Austrians  are  so  tired  of  a paper 
currency  that  they  are  anxious  for  any  thing  by  way  of 
change. 


Extreme  Politeness.—  Pickpocket  to  Policeman:  “I 
say,  your  handkerchief  is  hanging  out.  You’ll  have  your 
pocket  picked  if  you  don’t  take  care.” 


REASONS  WHY  I WEAR  CRINOLINE. 
Extorted  from  Miss  Busselton,  by  one  who  owns  him- 
self a Brute. 

1.  Because  it’s  quite  the  thing  to  wear  it. 

2.  Because  you  know  every  'body  has  got  to  wear  it 
now. 

3.  Because  it  sets  one  off  so. 

4.  Because  gentlemen  admire  it  so.  (Oh,  yes,  they 
may  say  they  don’t,  but  I know  quite  well  they  do.) 

5.  Because — well,  you  know  one  doesn't  always  want 
to  have  one’s  ankles  criticised. 

6.  Because — well,  now  I'm  sure  it’s  very  tiresome  in 
you  to  keep  on  questioning  me  so,  and  I’ve  really  a good 
mind  not  to  say  another  word  to  you. 

7.  Because — Oh,  you  really  want  to  know  my  real  rea- 
son, do  you  ? Well,  then,  Mr.  Curious,  I wear  Crinoline 
because  I like  it,  Sir.  And  I don't  care  whether  you  do. 


Does  an  impatient  noble  resemble  hashed  bullock's 
heart  ? — No ! Because  the  longer  he  is  kept  waiting,  the 
hotter  he  gets. 

Golden  Advice. — Persons  about  to  marry  should  look 
to  their  finances  before  they  take  their  fatal  leap.  With 
fathers  of  small  means  and  increasingly  large  families, 
it  is  generally  easier  to  find  appetites  than  dinners.  A 
bridal  often  tends  to  saddle  a man  with  debts ; and  un- 
less lie  makes  a bolt  of  it,  he  may  find  himself  ere  long 
without  a bit  in  his  mouth. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  the  frost  like  a hotel  boots  ?— Because  it 
changes  one's  shoes  into  slippers. 

Why  is  a cat  on  its  hind  legs  like  the  great  Fall  of  Ni- 
agara ? — Because  it  is  a cat-erect. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Handel  and  the  grinder 
of  a barrel-organ  ? — The  one  was  a composer,  the  other  is 
a discomposer. 

Why  are  men-haters  like  mice  in  the  West  Indies  ? — 
Because  they  are  mice-an'-tropical. 

If  a pretty  poulteress  marries  a pill-monger,  why  may 
she  be  said  to  make  a bad  bargain  of  it  ? — Because  she 
lets  him  have  a “duck,”  and  gets  nothing  but  a quack 
in  return. 


MORAL  MAXIMS. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  man  whom  you  can  do 
to-day. 

Business  first  and  pleasure  afterward.  Get  your  loan 
from  the  usurer  before  you  treat  yourself  with  kicking 
him. 

My  son,  delays  are  dangerous — especially  with  widows. 

Patience  is  a virtue.  When  your  wife  wants  a new 
shawl  suffer  her  to  wait  for  it. 

Fools  put  their  uames  to  bills,  and  wise  men  make  a 
living  by  them. 

Exchange  is  no  robbery.  If  you  go  out  to  a party  put 
your  oldest  hat  oil 

A Fair  Warning. — The  man  who  gives  a joke  should 
be  prepared  to  take  one ; and  so  it  is  with  testimonials, 
which  have  become  such  a complete  joke  nowadays  that 
we  should  advise  the  reader,  if  he  is  sensible,  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  He  who,  in  a moment  of  weak- 
ness, gives  any  thing  toward  a testimonial,  exposes  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  being  compelled  some  day  to  take 
one  himself.  Such  mutual  homage  only  ends  in  general 
contempt. 


Practical  Wisdom.— Whenever  you  see  exposed  for 
sale  any  article  that  strikes  your  fancy,  buy  it  if  you  can 
afford  it,  whether  you.  want  it  or  not.  If  you  wait  till 
you  actually  want  a certain  thing,  you  will  find  that  the 
exact  thing  you  want  is  not  to  be  found.  You  will  search 
in  vain  at  a hundred  clothes-shops  for  the  particular  kind 
of  trowsers  that  you  once  saw  in  a window. 


PROFESSIONAL  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
sheriff's  officer. 

Catchee  Captain  Walker, 

Bummy  bummy  bail. 

Tap  him  on  the  shoulder, 

Take  him  off  to  jail. 

LAWYER. 

Little  Roguey-pogey, 

File  his  little  bill, 

Take  his  little  ’davy, 

Make  his  little  will. 

PARSON. 

Preaehce,  preachee,  preachee. 

Not  too  long,  beseech  ’ee; 

Wear  a white  tie. 

And  make  ’em  all  cry. 
Preachee,  preachee,  preachee. 


Economy  in  Dress. — Never  buy  embroidered  braces 
that  are  dearer  than  plain  ones.  ’Tis  blind  vanity  to 
sport  invisible  ornament. 


LACONIC  LOVE  LETTERS. 

Dearest,— If  that  word  is  a mistake,  throw  this  note 
in  the  fire.  Excuse  folly,  result  of  last  night’s  dance. 
Cab  waiting  11.30;  train  starts  at  12;  back  to-night. 
No  answer  sufficient  reply  to  your  rejected John  Short. 

Miss  Sweet  is  at  a loss  to  express  tho  embarrassment 
which  she  experienced  on  reading  Mr.  Short's  note. 

My  Dearest  Louisa, — Received  yours,  and  note  the 
contents.  In  baste,  yours,  J.  S. 

Dear  Mr.  SnoRT, — Things  must,  of  course,  depend 
upon  circumstances.— L.  S. 

My  Dearest  Love.— X 500  a year  in  the  funds.  £200 
landed  property.  £000  mortgage  at  4 per  cent.  Net 
profits  of  business,  £$00  per  ann.  At  your  feet. — J.  S. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Short,— Connections  ? Religious  prin- 
ciples?—!^ S. 

Beloved  Object,— Aristocratic.  Orthodox.  I adore 
Louisa. — J.  S. 

Mv  Dear  John, — I own  you  have  awakened  an  inter- 
est in  my— what  shall  I say  ? — L.  8. 

My  Only  Love, — Bosom.— J.  S. 

My  Dearest  John,— Wljat  a goose  yon  are ! L.  8. 

My  Beautiful  Bird,— But  then  you  are  a duck.  So 
now  we  understand  one  another.  Accept  the  inclosed 
photograph. — J.  S. 

Inconstant  One  ! — I return  it.  You  were  seen  last 
night  in  a private  box  at  Covent  Garden  with  Miss  Jones. 
I am  deceived— farewell.  Think  no  more  of— L.  S. 

Faithless,— I have  paid  no  attentions  to  Miss  Jones 
like  those  I understand  you  received  from  Captain  Brown. 
Distraction!  Madness! — J.  S. 

Jealous  ! — I scorn  Captain  Brown.  Torture ! Cruel ! 
Unkind!— L.  S. 

Silly  Girl  !— Miss  Jones  is  a griffin.  Bosh !— J.  S. 

^ Dearest,  Dearest  John,— Can  you  forgive  me?— 

My  Own  One,— My  Fond  One.  I believe  you.— J.  3. 

My  Heart’s  Idol, — Say  no  more. — L.  S. 

Mistress  of  my  Soul,— Three  words  only.  Name  the 
day. — J.  S. 

My  Love,  my  Life, — Whenever  you  like.— L.  S. 

Mv  Precious, — Say,  Wednesday. — J.  S. 

My  Treasure, — Very  well.  The  sooner  these  things 
are  settled  tiie  better.  I’ll  see  to  every  thing.  Mind 
then,  Wednesday,  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  11, 
sharp.  Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  marriage.  A u revoir 
at  the  altar ! — L.  S. 


MAXIMS  BY  A MISANTHROPE. 

The  last  place  in  which  I should  look  for  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  is.  The  pale  of  civilization. 

How  to  keep  your  friends. — Never  ask  any  of  them  to 
do  yon  a service. 
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CHAPTER  C. 

DUST  TO  DUST. 

The  evening  papers  of  the  next  day  were  full 
of  the  dreadful  news.  They  said  they  were 
deeply  shocked  to  announce  that  a disgrace  had 
befallen  the  whole  city  in  the  crime  which  had 
mysteriously  deprived  his  constituency  and  his 
country  of  the  services  of  the  young,  talented, 
romising  representative,  whose  opening  career 
ad  seemed  to  be  in  every  way  so  auspicious. 
By  what  foul  play  he  had  been  made  way  with 
was  a matter  for  the  strictest  legal  investigation, 
and  the  honor  of  the  country  demanded  that 
the  perpetrators  of  such  an  atrocious  tragedy 
should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

The  morning  papers  followed  next  day  with 
fuller  details  of  the  awful  event.  Some  of  the 
more  enterprising  had  diagrams  of  the  shop, 
the  blind,  the  large  yellow  barrels  that  held  the 
liquor  pure  as  imported,  the  bench,  the  counter, 
and  the  spot  (marked  O)  where  the  officer  had 
found  the  body.  In  parlors,  in  banks,  in  grocer- 
ies and  liquor-shops,  in  lawyers’  rooms  and  in- 
surance offices,  the  murder  was  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation  for  a day.  Then  came  the  re- 
port of  the  inquest.  The  little  liquor-seller  was 
the  only  material  witness.  Some  men  he  did  not 
know  (he  swore  to  it)  had  been  drinking  in  his 
shop.  Another  person  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
respectably  dressed,  but  evidently  excited  with 
liquor  (he  swore  to  it),  came  in,  and  after  a lit- 
tle while  there  was  a quarrel.  He  tried  to  stop 
it.  He  remembered  his  very  words.  He  said, 
“Time  to  go  home.  Time  to  go  home.”  But 
they  would  not  stop.  They  began  to  fight.  He 
was  frightened  and  ran  to  the  door.  Then  came 
the  testimony  of  the  watchmen — the  finding  the 
body — the  calling  the  doctor. 

Doctor  James  Greenwich  was  called.  He 
testified  that  he  was  summoned  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  hurried  out,  and  saw 
the  body  on  the  bench.  Examined  it  carefully  ; 
but  life  was  extinct.  Nobody  knew  who  it  was, 
but  he  suggested  looking  at  the  handkerchief. 

At  this  point  the  young  Doctor’s  voice  sad- 
dened. “I  looked  at  it  and  saw  a name  which 
I knew.  Then  looking  steadfastly  at  the  face, 
I recognized  a man  whom  I had  once  known  as 
a scliool-boy.  It  was  the  body  of  Abel  Newt.” 

There  was  no  clew  to  the  murderers.  The 
eager,  thirsty-eyed  crowd  of  men  and  women 
and  children,  crushing  and  hanging  about  the 
shop,  gradually  loosened  their  gaze.  The  jury 
returned  that  the  deceased  Abel  Newt  came  to 
his  death  by  the  hands  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons unknown.  The.  shop  was  closed,  officers 
were  left  in  charge,  and  the  body  was  borne 
away. 

General  Belch  was  in  his  office  reading  the 
morning  paper  when  Mr.  William  Condor  en- 
tered. They  shook  hands.  Upon  the  General’s 
fat  face  there  was  an  expression  of  horror  and 
perplexity,  but  Mr.  Condor  was  perfectly  calm. 

“What  an  awful  thing!”  said  Belch,  as  the 
other  sat  down  before  the  fire. 

“Frightful,”  said  Mr.  Condor,  placidly,  as  he 
lighted  a cigar,  “but  not  surprising.” 

‘•‘Who  do  you  suppose  did  it?”  asked  the 
General. 

“Impossible  to  tell.  A drunken  brawl,  with 
its  natural  consequences;  that’s  all.” 

“Yes,  I know;  but  it’s  awful.” 

“Providential.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Abel  Newt  would  hnve  made  mince-meat 
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of  you  and  me  and  the 
rest  of  us  if  he  had 
lived.  That’s  what  I 
mean,”  replied  Mr. 
Condor,  unruffled  and 
lightly  whiffing  the 
smoke.  “ But  it’s  ne- 
cessary to  draw  some 
resolutions  to  offer  in 
the  committee,  and 
I’ve  brought  them 
with  me.  You  know 
there’s  a special  meet- 
ing called  to  take  no- 
tice of  this  deplorable 
event,  and  you  must 
resent  them.  Shall 
read  them  ?” 

“Yes,  do.” 

Mr.  Condor  drew  a 
iece  of  paper  from 
is  pocket,  and,  hold- 
ing his  cigar  in  one 
hand  and  whiffing  at 
intervals,  read : 

“ Whereas  our  late 
associate  and  friend, 
Abel  Newt,  has  been 
suddenly  removed 
from  this  world,  in 
the  prime  of  his  life 
and  the  height  of  his 
usefulness,  by  the 
hand  of  an  inscruta- 
ble but  all-wise  Prov-  ; 
idence,  to  whose  be- 
hests we  desire  al- 
ways to  bow  in  hum- 
ble resignation ; and 
“ Whereas,  it  is 
eminently  proper  that 
those  to  whom  great 
public  trusts  have 
been  confided  by  their 
fellow  - citizens  should  not  pass  away  without 
some  signal  expression  of  the  profound  sense 
of  bereavement  which  those  fellow-citizens  en-  i 
tertain;  and 

“ Whereas  we  represent  that  portion  of  the 
community  with  whom  the  lamented  deceased 
peculiarly  sympathized ; therefore  be  it  resolved 
by  the  General  Committee, 

“ First,  That  this  melancholy  event  impress- 
ively teaches  the  solemn  truth  that  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death  ; 

“ Second , That  in  the  brilliant  talents,  the 
rare  accomplishments,  the  deep  sagacity,  the 
unswerving  allegiance  to  principle  which  char- 
acterized our  dear  departed  brother  and  asso- 
ciate, we  recognize  the  qualities  which  would 
have  rendered  the  progress  of  his  career  as  tri- 
umphant as  its  opening  was  auspicious ; 

“ Third,  That  while  we  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore the  mysterious  will  of  Heaven,  which  works 
not  as  man  works,  we  tender  our  most  respect- 
ful and  profound  sympathy  to  the  afflicted  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  we 
fervently  pray  that  his  memory  may  be  as  a lamp 
to  the  feet ; 

“ Fourth,  That  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in 
a body  ; that  we  will  wear  crape  upon  the  left 
arm  for  thirty  days ; and  that  a copy  of  these 
resolutions,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  presented  to  his  family.” 

“I  think  that’ll  do,”  said  Mr.  Condor,  re- 
suming his  cigar,  and  laying  the  paper  upon  the 
table. 

“Just  the  thing,”  said  General  Belch.  “ Just 
the  thing.  You  know  the  Grant  has  passed  and 
been  approved?” 

“Yes,  so  Ele  wrote  me,”  returned  Mr.  Condor. 

“ Condor,”  continued  the  General,  “ I’ve  had 
enough  of  it.  I’m  going  to  back  out.  I’d  rather 
sweep  the  streets.” 

General  Belch  spoke  emphatically,  and  his 
friend  turned  toward  him  with  a pleasant  smile. 

“ Can  you  make  so  much  in  any  other  way  ?” 

“Perhaps  not.  But  I’d  rather  make  less, 
and  more  comfortably.” 

“I  find  it  perfectly  comfortable,”  replied 
William  Condor.  “ You  take  it  too  hard.  You 
ought  to  manage  it  with  less  friction.  The  point 
is,  to  avoid  friction.  If  you  undertake  to  deal 
with  men,  you  ought  to  understand  just  what 
they  are.” 

Mr.  Condor  smoked  serenely,  and  General 
Belch  looked  at  his  slim,  clean  figure,  and  his 
calm  face,  with  curious  admiration. 

“By-the-by,”  said  Condor,  “when  you  in- 
troduce the  resolutions,  I shall  second  them 
with  a few-  remarks.” 

And  he  did  so.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee he  rose  and  enforced  them  with  a few 
impressive  and  pertinent  words. 

“Gratitude,”  he  said,  “is  instinctive  in  the 
human  breast.  When  a man  does  well,  or 
promises  well,  it  is  natural  to  regard  him  with 
interest  and  affection.  The  fidelity  of  our  de- 
parted brother  is  worthy  of  our  most  affection- 
ate admiration  and  imitation.  If  you  ask  me 
whether  he  had  faults,  I answer  that  he  was  a 
man.  Whoso  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the 
first  stone.” 

On  the  same  day  the  Honorable  B.  J.  Ele 
rose  in  his  place  in  Congress  to  announce  the 
calamity  in  which  the  whole  country  shared, 
and  to  move  an  adjournment  in  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  late  colleague ; “ a man  endear- 
ed to  us  all  by  the  urbanity  of  his  deportment 
and  his  social  graces;  but  to  me  especially,  by 
the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  readiness  of 
his  sympathy.” 

Abel  Newt  was  buried  from  his  father’s 
house.  There  were  not  many  gathered  at  the 
service  in  the  small,  plain  rooms.  Fanny  Dinks 
was  there,  sobered  and  saddened — the  friend 
now  of  Hope  Wayne,  and  of  Amy,  her  Uncle 


Lawrence’s  wife.  Alfred  was  there,  solemnized 
and  frightened.  The  office  of  Lawrence  Newt 
& Co.  was  closed,  and  the  partners  and  the  clerks 
all  stood  together  around  the  coffin.  Abel’s 
mother,  shrouded  in  black,  sat  in  a dim  corner 
of  the  room,  nervously  sobbing.  Abel’s  father, 
sitting  in  his  chair,  his  white  hair  hanging  upon 
his  shoulders,  looked  curiously  at  all  the  people, 
while  his  bony  fingers  played  upon  his  knees, 
and  he  said  nothing. 

During  all  the  solemn  course  of  the  service, 
from  the  gracious  words,  “I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life,”  to  the  final  Amen  which  was 
breathed  out  of  the  depth  of  many  a soul  there, 
the  old  man’s  eyes  did  not  turn  from  the  cler- 
gyman. But  when,  after  a few  moments  of 
perfect  silence,  two  or  three  men  entered  quiet- 
ly and  rapidly,  and,  lifting  the  coffin,  began  to 
bear  it  softly  out  of  the  room,  the  old  man  look- 
ed troubled  and  surprised,  and  glanced  vaguely 
and  inquiringly  from  one  person  to  another, 
until,  as  it  was  passing  out  of  the  door,  his  face 
was  covered  with  a piteous  look  of  appeal ; lie 
half-rose  from  his  chair,  and  reached  out  toward 
the  door,  with  the  long  white  fingers  clutching 
in  the  air ; but  Hope  Wayne  took  the  wasted 
hands  in  hers,  placed  her  arm  behind  him  gent- 
ly, and  tenderly  pressed  him  back  into  the 
chair.  The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  to  her  as 
she  stood  by  him,  and  holding  one  of  her  hands 
in  one  of  his,  the  spectral  calmness  returned 
into  his  face ; while,  beating  his  thin  knee  with 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  in  the  old  way,  as  the 
body  of  his  son  was  borne  out  of  his  house, 
“ Riches  have  wings ! riches  have  wings !”  But 
still  he  held  Hope  Wayne’s  hand,  and  from  time 
to  time  raised  his-eyes  to  her  face. 
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The  hand  which  held  that  of  old  Boniface 
Newt  was  never  placed  in  that  of  any  younger 
man,  except  for  a moment ; but  the  heart  that 
warmed  the  hand  henceforward  held  all  the 
world. 

We  have  come  to  the  last  page,  patient  and 
gentle  reader,  and  the  girl  we  saw  sitting,  long 
ago,  upon  the  lawn  and  walking  in  the  garden 
of  Pinewood  is  not  yet  married  ! Yes,  and  we 
shall  close  the  book,  and  still  she  will  be  Hope 
Wayne ! 

How  could  we  help  it  ? How  could  a faith- 
ful chronicler  but  tell  his  story  as  it  is  ? It  is 
not  at  his  will  that  heroes  marry  and  heroines 
are  given  in  marriage.  He  merely  watches 
events  and  records  results  ; but  the  inevitable 
laws  of  human  life  are  hidden  in  God’s  grace 
beyond  his  knowledge. 

There  is  Arthur  Merlin  painting  pictures  to 
this  day,  and  every  year  with  greater  beauty 
and  wider  recognition.  He  wears  the  same  vel- 
vet coat  of  many  buttons — or  its  successor  in  the 
third  or  fourth  remove — and  still  he  whistles  and 
sings  at  his  work,  still  draws  back  from  the  eas- 
el and  turns  his  head  on  one  side  to  look  at  his 
picture,  and  cons  it  carefully  through  the  tube 
of  his  closed  hand ; still  lays  down  the  pallet 
and,  lighting  a cigar,  throws  himself  into  the 
huge  easy-chair,  hanging  one  leg  over  the  chair 
arm  and  gazing,  as  he  swings  his  foot,  at  some- 
thing which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  room. 
Cheerful  and  gay,  he  has  always  a word  of  wel- 
come for  the  loiterer  who  returns  to  Italy  by  vis- 
iting the  painters ; even  if  the  loiterer  find  him 
with  the  foot  idly  swinging  and  the  cigar  mus- 
ingly smoking  itself  away. 

Somehow  Aynt  Winnifred  says  little  of  her 
nephew’s  irresistible  career  among  women ; and 
when  Mrs.  Toxer  plies  her  busy  needle  and  her 
constant  tongue,  Aunt  Winnifred  listens  with 
respectful  faith  as  her  gossip  declares  that  Ar- 
thur “ has  had  some  affair.” 

What  Mrs.  Toxer 
suspects  perhaps  oth- 
er people  suspect,  but 
nobody  knows,  and 
she  is  so  old  that  she 
may  be  confounding 
some  experiences  of 
her  own  youth  with 
her  speculations  upon 
his.  Nor  is  the 
painter  conscious  of 
any  gaping,  unhealed 
wound  that  periodic- 
ally bleeds.  There 
are  nights  in  mid- 
summer when,  lean- 
ing from  his  window, 
he  thinks  of  many 
things,  and  among 
others,  of  a picture 
he  once  painted  of 
the  legend  of  Latmos. 

He  smiles  to  think 
that,  at  the  time,  he 
half  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  might  be 
Endymion,  yet  the 
feeling  with  which  he 
smiles  is  of  pity  and 
wonder  rather  than 
of  regret. 

At  Thanksgiving 
dinners,  at  Christmas 
parties,  at  New  Year 
and  Twelfth  Night 
festivals,  no  guest  so 
gay  and  useful,  so  in- 
ventive and  delight- 
ful, as  Arthur  Mer- 
lin the  painter.  Just 
ns  Aunt  Winnifred 
has  abandoned  her 
theory  it  has  become 
true,  and  all  the  girls 
do  seem  to  love  the 


man  who  respects  them  as  much  as  the  younger 
men  do  with  whom  they  nightly  dance  in  win- 
ter. He  romps  with  the  children,  has  a per- 
fectly regulated  and  triumphant  sliding-scale  of 
gifts  and  attentions ; and  only  this  Christmas, 
although  he  is  now — well,  Aunt  Winnifred  has 
locked  up  the  family  Bible  and  begins  to  talk 
of  Arthur  as  a young  man — yet  only  this  Christ- 
mas, at  Lawrence  Newt’s  family  party,  at  which, 
so  nimbly  did  they  run  round,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  compute  the  actual  number  of  Newt, 
and  Wynne,  and  Bennet  children — Arthur  Mer- 
lin brought  in,  during  the  evening,  with  an  air 
of  profound  secrecy,  something  covered  with  a 
large  handkerchief.  Of  course  there  could  be 
no  peace,  and  no  blindman’s  - buff,  no  stage- 
coach, no  twirling  the  platter,  and  no  snap-drag- 
on, until  the  mystery  was  revealed.  The  whole 
crowd  of  short  frocks  and  trowsers,  and  bright 
ribbons  and  eyes  and  curls,  swarmed  around  the 
painter  until  he  displayed  a green  branch. 

A pair  of  tiny  feet,  carrying  a pair  of  great 
blue  eyes  and  a head  of  golden  curls,  scampered 
across  the  floor  to  Lawrence  Newt. 

“Oh,  papa,  what  is  that  green  thing  with  lit- 
tle berries  on  it  ?” 

“That’s  a misletoe  bough,  little  Hope.” 

“But,  papa,  what’s  it  for?” 

The  painter  was  already  telling  the  children 
what  it  was  for;  and  when  he  had  hung  it  up 
over  the  folding  doors  such  a bubbling  chorus  of 
laughter  and  merry  shrieks  followed,  there  was 
such  a dragging  of  little  girls  in  white  muslin  by 
little  boys  in  blue  velvet,  and  such  smacking  and 
kissing  and  happy  confusion,  thatthe  littlellope’s 
curiosity  was  immediately  relieved.  Of  all  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  their  friend  the  painter, 
this  of  the  misletoe  was  certainly  the  most 
transcendent. 

But  when  Arthur  Merlin  himself  joined  the 
romp,  and,  chasing  Hope  Wayne  through  the 
lovely  crowd  of  shouting  girls  and  boys,  finally 
caught  her  and  led  her  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  dropped  on  one  knee  and  kissed  her 
hand  under  the  misletoe,  then  the  delight  burst 
all  bounds ; and  as  Hope  Wayne’s  bright,  beauti- 
ful face  glanced  merrily  around  the  room  — 
bright  and  beautiful,  although  she  is  young  no 
longer — she  saw  that  the  elders  were  shouting 
with  the  children,  and  that  Lawrence  Newt  and 
his  wife  and  his  niece  Fanny,  and  papa  and 
mamma  Wynne,  and  Bennet,  were  all  clapping 
their  hands  and  laughing. 

She  laughed  too,  and  Arthur  Merlin  laughed ; 
and  when  Ellen  Bennet’s  oldest  daughter  (of 
whom  there  are  certain  sly  reports,  in  which  her 
name  is  coupled  with  that  of  her  cousin  Ed- 
ward, May  Newt’s  oldest  son)  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  played  a Virginia  reel,  it  was  Arthur 
Merlin  who  handed  out  Hope  Wayne  with  mock 
gravity,  and  stepped  about  and  bowed  around 
so  solemnly,  that  little  Hope  Newt,  sitting  upon 
her  papa’s  knee  and  nestling  her  golden  curls 
among  his  gray  hair,  laughed  all  the  time,  and 
wished  that  Christmas  came  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  that  she  might  always  see  Mr.  Arthur 
Merlin  dancing  with  dear  Aunt  Hope. 

When  the  dance  was  over  and  the  pnnting 
children  were  resting,  Gabriel  Newt,  Lawrence’s 
youngest  boy,  said  to  Arthur, 

“ Mr.  Merlin,  what  game  shall  we  play  now? 
What  game  do  you  like  best?” 

“The  game  of  life,  my  boy,”  replied  Arthur, 
looking  at  him  kindly. 

“ Is  life  a game,  father  ?”  said  Gabriel,  turn- 
ing to  Lawrence  Newt,  with  a look  of  surprise. 

“ My  son,”  replied  Lawrence,  tenderly,  “you 
must  wait  for  your  own  experience  to  answer 
that  question.” 

Patient  and  gentle  reader,  if  life  be  a game, 
it  is  for  you  to  say  who  among  all  the  players 
we  have  been  watching  held  Trumps. 

the  end. 
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to  be  disposed  of  as  the  lady  might  by  her  will 
direct,  for  which  purpose  I reserved  to  her  the 
right  of  making  a will.  The  effect  of  these 
conditions  may  be  thus  summed  up : If  Lady 
Glyde  died  without  leaving  children,  her  half- 
sister,  Miss  Halcombe,  and  any  other  relatives  or 
friends  whom  she  might  be  anxious  to  benefit, 
would,  on  her  husband’s  death,  divide  among 
them  such  shares  of  her  money  as  she  desired 
them  to  have.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  died 
leaving  children,  then  their  interest,  naturally 
and  necessarily,  superseded  all  other  interests 
whatsoever.  This  was  the  clause ; and  no  one 
who  reads  it  can  fail,  I think,  to  agree  with  me 
that  it  meted  out  equal  justice  to  all  parties. 

We  shall  see  how  my  proposals  were  met  on 
the  husband’s  side. 

At  the  time  when  Miss  Halcombe’s  letter 
reached  me  I was  even  more  busily  occupied 
than  usual.  But  I contrived  to  make  leisure 
for  the  settlement.  I had  drawn  it,  and  had 
sent  it  for  approval  to  Sir  Percival’s  solicitor, 
in  less  than  a week  from  the  time  when  Miss 
Halcome  had  informed  me  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage. 

After  a lapse  of  two  days  the  document  was 
returned  to  me,  with  the  notes  and  remarks  of 
the  baronet’s  lawyer.  His  objections,  in  gen- 
eral, proved  to  be  of  the  most  trifling  and  tech- 
nical kind,  until  he  came  to  the  clause  relating 
to  the  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Against  this 
there  were  double  lines  drawn  in  red  ink,  and 
the  following  note  was  appended  to  them : 

“ Not  admissible.  The  principal  to  go  to  Sir 
Percival  Glyde,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving 
Lady  Glyde,  and  there  being  no  issue.” 

That  is  to  say,  not  one  farthing  of  the  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  was  to  go  to  Miss  Halcombe, 
or  to  any  other  relative  or  friend  of  Lady  Glyde’s. 
The  whole  sum,  if  she  left  no  children,  was  to 
slip  into  the  pockets  of  her  husband. 

The  answer  I wrote  to  this  audacious  pro- 
posal was  as  short  and  sharp  as  I could  make 
it: 

“My  dear  Sir, — I maintain  clause  number 
so-and-so  exactly  as  it  stands.  Yours  truly.” 

The  rejoinder  came  back  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour : 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, — I maintain  the  note  in  red 
ink  exactly  as  it  stands.  Yours  truly.” 

In  the  detestable  slang  of  the  day  we  were 
now  both  “at  a dead  lock,”  and  nothing  was 
left  for  it  but  to  refer  to  our  clients  on  either 
side. 

As  matters  stood,  my  client — Miss  Fairlie 
not  having  yet  completed  her  twenty-first  year 
— was  her  guardian,  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie.  I 
wrote  by  that  day’s  post,  and  put  the  case  be- 
fore him  exactly  as  it  stood;  not  only  urging 
every  argument  I could  think  of  to  induce  him 
to  maintain  the  clause  as  I had  drawn  it,  but 
stating  to  him  plainly  the  mercenary  motive 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  to 
my  settlement  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  knowledge  of  Sir  Percival’s  affairs  which  I 
necessarily  gained  when  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  on  his  side  were  submitted  in  due  course 
to  my  examination  had  but  too  plainly  inform- 
ed me  that  the  debts  on  his  estate  were  enor- 
mous, and  that  his  income,  though  nominally  a 
large  one,  was,  virtually,  for  a man  in  his  posi- 
tion, next  to  nothing.  The  want  of  ready  mon- 
ey was  the  practical  necessity  of  Sir  Percival’s 
existence ; and  his  lawyer’s  note  on  the  clause 
in  the  settlement  was  nothing  but  the  frankly 
selfish  expression  of  it. 

Mr.  Fairlie ’s  answer  reached  me  by  return  of 
post,  and  proved  to  be  wandering  and  irrele- 
vant in  the  extreme.  Turned  into  plain  En- 
glish, it  practically  expressed  itself  to  this  ef- 
fect : ‘ ‘ Would  dear  Gilmore  be  so  very  obliging 
as  not  to  worry  his 
friend  and  client 
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of  business  is  of  all  parties  to  a bargain  the  most 
hopeless  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Merriman  was  one 
of  this  class. 

“And  how  is  good  Mr.  Gilmore  ?”  he  began, 
all  in  a glow  with  the  warmth  of  his  own  amia- 
bility. “Glad  to  see  you,  Sir,  in  such  excel- 
lent health.  I was  passing  your  door,  and  I 
thought  I would  look  in,  in  case  you  might  have 
something  to  say  to  me.  Do — now  pray  do  let 
us  settle  this  little  difference  of  ours  by  word  of 
mouth,  if  we  can!  Have  you  heard  from  your 
client  yet?” 

“Yes.  Have  you  heard  from  yours ?” 

“My  dear,  good  Sir,  I wish  I had  heard 
from  him  to  any  purpose — I wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  the  responsibility  was  off  my  shoulders ; 
but  lie  won’t  take  it  off.  ‘ Merriman,  I leave  de- 
tails to  you.  Do  what  you  think  right  for  my 
interests,  and  consider  me  as  having  personally 
withdrawn  from  the  business  until  it  is  all  over.' 
Those  were  Sir  Percival’s  words  a fortnight  ago ; 
and  all  I can  get  him  to  do  now  is  to  repeat 
them.  I am  not  a hard  man,  Mr.  Gilmore,  as 
you  know.  Personally  and  privately,  I do  assure 
you,  I should  like  to  sponge  out  that  note  of 
mine  at  this  very  moment.  But  if  Sir  Percival 
won’t  go  into  the  matter,  if  Sir  Percival  will 
blindly  leave  all  his  interests  in  my  sole  care, 
what  course  can  I possibly  take  except  the 
course  of  asserting  them?  My  hands  are  bound 
— don’t  you  see,  my  dear  Sir  ? — my  hands  are 
bound.” 

“ You  maintain  your  note  on  the  clause,  then, 
to  the  letter?”  I said. 

“Yes — deuce  take  it!  I have  no  other  al- 
ternative.” He  walked  to  the  fire-place  and 
warmed  himself,  humming  the  fag-end  of  a 
tune  in  a rich,  convivial  bass  voice.  “ What  does 
your  side  say  ?”  he  went  on ; “ now  pray  tell  mo 
— what  does  your  side  say  ?” 

I was  ashamed  to  tell  him.  I attempted  to 
gain  time — nay,  I did  worse.  My  legal  instincts 
got  the  better  of  me,  and  I even  tried  to  bar- 
gain. 

“Twenty  thousand  pounds  is  rather  a large 
sum  to  be  given  up  by  the  lady’s  friends  at  two 
days’  notice,”  I said. 

“Very  true,”  replied  Mr.  Merriman,  looking 
down  thoughtfully  at  his  boots.  “ Properly  put, 
Sir — most  properly  put !” 

“A  compromise,  recognizing  the  interests  of 
the  lady’s  family  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
husband  might  not,  perhaps,  have  frightened 
my  client  quite->so  much,”  I went  on.  “ Come ! 
come ! this  contingency  resolves  itself  into  a 
matter  of  bargaining  after  all.  What  is  the 
least  you  will  take  ?” 

“The  least  we  will  take,”  said  Mr.  Merri- 
man, “ is  nineteen-tliousand-nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-  nine -pounds -nineteen  - shillings  - and- 
eleven -pence -three -farthings.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Gilmore.  I must  have  my  lit- 
tle joke.” 

“Little enough !”  I remarked.  “The  joke  is 
just  worth  the  odd  farthing  it  was  made  for.” 

Mr.  Merriman  was  delighted.  Ho  laughed 
over  my  retort  till  the  room  rang  again.  I was 
not  half  so  good-humored  on  my  side : I came 
back  to  business,  and  closed  the  interview. 

“This  is  Friday,”  I said.  “Give  us  till 
Tuesday  next  for  our  final  answer.” 

“By  all  means,”  replied  Mr.  Merriman. 
“Longer,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  like.”  He  took 
up  his  hat  to  go,  and  then  addressed  me  again. 
“ By-the-way, ” he  snid,  “your  clients  in  Cum- 
berland have  not  heard  any  thing  more  of  the 
woman  who  wrote  the  anonymous  letter,  have 
they  ?” 

“Nothing  more,”  I answered.  “Have  you 
found  no  trace  of  her  ?” 

“Not  yet,”  said  my  legal  friend.  “But  we 
don’t  despair.  Sir  Percival  has  his  suspicions 
that  Somebody  is  keeping  her  in  hiding,  and 
we  are  having  that  Somebody  watched.” 


died  also  without  leaving  a son,  the  property 
went  to  the  third  brother,  Arthur. 

As  events  turned  out,  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  the  Laura  of  this 
story ; and  the  estate,  in  consequence,  went,  in 
the  course  of  law,  to  the  second  brother,  Fred- 
erick, a single  man.  The  third  brother,  Arthur, 
had  died  many  years  before  the  decease  of 
Philip,  leaving  a son  and  a daughter.  The  son, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  drowned  at  Oxford. 
His  death  left  Laura,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Philip 
Fairlie,  presumptive  heiress  to  the  estate,  with 
,eveiy  chance  of  succeeding  to  it,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  on  her  uncle  Frederick’s  death, 
if  the  said  Frederick  died  without  leaving  male 
issue. 

Except  in  the  event,  then,  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Fairlie’s  marrying  and  leaving  an  heir  (the  two 
very  last  things  in  the  world  that  he  was  likely 
to  do),  his  niece,  Laura,  would  have  the  prop- 
erty on  his  death ; possessing,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, nothing  more  than  a life-interest  in 
it.  If  she  died  single,  or  died  childless,  the  es- 
tate would  revert  to  her  cousin  Magdalen,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Arthur  Fairlie.  If  she  married, 
with  a proper  settlement— or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  settlement  I meant  to  make  for  her — 
the  income  from  the  estate  (a  good  three  thou- 
sand a year)  would,  during  her  lifetime,  be  at 
her  own  disposal.  If  she  died  before  her  hus- 
band, he  would  naturally  expect  to  be  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  income,  for  his  lifetime. 
If  she  had  a son,  that  son  would  be  the  heir,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  cousin  Magdalen.  Thus 
Sir  Percival’s  prospects  in  marrying  Miss  Fair- 
lie  (so  far  as  his  wife’s  expectations  from  real 
property  were  concerned)  promised  him  these 
two  advantages,  on  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie’s 
death : First,  the  use  of  three  thousand  a year 
(by  his  wife’s  permission,  while  she  lived,  and, 
in  his  own  right,  on  her  death,  if  he  survived 
her) ; and,  secondly,  the  inheritance  of  Lim- 
meridge  for  his  son,  if  he  had  one. 

So  much  for  the  landed  property,  and  for  the 
disposal  of  the  income  from  it,  on  the  occasion 
of  Miss  Fairlie’s  marriage.  Thus  far  no  diffi- 
culty or  difference  of  opinion  on  the  lady’s  set- 
tlement was  at  all  likely  to  arise  between  Sir 
Percival’s  lawyer  and  myself. 

The  personal  estate,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
money  to  which  Miss  Fairlie  would  become  en- 
titled on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty -one  years, 
is  the  next  point  to  consider. 

This  part  of  her  inheritance  was,  in  itself,  a 
comfortable  little  fortune.  It  was  derived  under 
her  father’s  will,  and  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Besides  this,  she  had 
a life-interest  in  ten  thousand  pounds  more ; 
which  latter  amount  was  to  go,  on  her  decease, 
to  her  aunt  Eleanor,  her  father’s  only  sister.  It 
will  greatly  assist  in  setting  the  family  affairs 
before  the  reader  in  the  clearest  possible  light, 
if  I stop  here  for  a moment  to  explain  why  the 
aunt  had  been  kept  waiting  for  her  legacy  until 
the  death  of  the  niece. 

Mr.  Philip  Fairlie  had  lived  on  excellent  terms 
with  his  sister  Eleanor  as  long  as  she  remained 
a single  woman.  But  when  her  marriage  took 
place,  somewhat  late  in  life,  and  when  that  mar- 
riage united  her  to  an  Italian  gentleman,  named 
Fosco — or,  rather,  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  see- 
ing that  he  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Count — Mr. 
Fairlie  disapproved  of  her  conduct  so  strongly 
that  he  ceased  to  hold  any  communication  with 
her,  and  even  went  the  length  of  striking  her 
name  out  of  his  will.  The  other  members  of 
the  family  all  thought  this  serious  manifestation 
of  resentment  at  his  sister’s  marriage  more  or 
less  unreasonable.  Count  Fosco,  though  not  a 
rich  man,  was  not  a penniless  adventurer  either. 
He  had  a small,  but  sufficient  income  of  his 
own ; he  had  lived  many  years  in  England ; and 
he  held  an  excellent  position  in  society.  These 
recommendations,  however,  availed  nothing  with 
Mr.  Fairlie.  In  many  of  his  opinions  he  was 
an  Englishman  of  the  old  school;  and  he  hated 
a foreigner,  simply  and  solely  because  he  was  a 
foreigner.  The  utmost  that  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  do,  in  after  years,  mainly  at  Miss 
Fairlie’s  intercession,  was  to  restore  his  sister’s 
name  to  its  former  place  in  his  will,  but  to  keep 
her  waiting  for  her  legacy  by  giving  the  income 
of  the  money  to  his  daughter  for  life,  and  the 
money  itself,  if  her  aunt  died  before  her,  to  her 
cousin  Magdalen.  Considering  the  relative  ages 
of  the  two  ladies,  the  aunt’s  chance,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature,  of  receiving  the  ten 
thousand  pounds,  was  thus  rendered  doubtful  in 
the  extreme ; and  Madame  Fosco  resented  her 
brother’s  treatment  of  her,  as  unjustly  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  by  refusing  to  see  her  niece,  and 
declining  to  believe  that  Miss  Fairlie’s  interces- 
sions had  ever  been  exerted  to  restore  her  name 
to  Mr.  Fairlie’s  will. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Here  again  no  difficulty  could  arise 
with  Sir  Percival’s  legal  adviser.  The  income 
would  be  at  the  wife’s  disposal,  and  the  princi- 
pal would  go  to  her  aunt  or  her  cousin  on  her 
death. 

All  preliminary  explanations  being  now  clear- 
ed out  of  the  way,  I come,  at  last,  to  the  real 
knot  of  the  case — to  the  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

This  sum  was  absolutely  Miss  Fairlie’s  own, 
on  her  completing  her  twenty-first  year;  and 
the  whole  future  disposition  of  it  depended,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  the  conditions  I could  ob- 
tain for  her  in  her  marriage  settlement.  The 
other  clauses  contained  in  that  document  were 
of  a formal  kind,  and  need  not  be  recited  here. 
But  the  clause  relating  to  the  money  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over.  A few  lines  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  abstract  of  it. 

My  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  simply  this : The  whole  amount 
was  to  be  settled  so  as  to  give  the  income  to  the 
lady  for  her  life ; afterward  to  Sir  Percival  for 
his  life ; and  the  principal  to  the  children  of  the 
jnarriage.  In  default  of  issue,  the  principal  was 
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GILMORE’S  NARRATIVE— Concluded. 

III. 

A week  passed,  after  my  return  to  London, 
without  the  receipt  of  any  communication  from 
Miss  Halcombe. 

On  the  eighth  day,  a letter  in  her  hand- 
writing was  placed  among  the  other  letters  on 
my  desk. 

It  announced  that  Sir  Percival  Glyde  had 
been  definitely  accepted,  and  that  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place,  as  he  had  originally  desired, 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  all  probability 
the  ceremony  would  be  performed  during  the 
last  fortnight  in  December.  Miss  Fairlie’s  twen- 
ty-first birthday  was  late  in  March.  She  would, 
therefore,  by  this  arrangement,  become  Sir  Per- 
cival’s  wife  about  three  months  before  she  was 
of  age. 

I ought  not  to  have  been  surprised,  I ought 
not  to  have  been  sorry  ’;  but  I was  surprised  and 
sorry,  nevertheless.  Some  little  disappoint- 
ment, caused  by  the  unsatisfactory  shortness  of 
Miss  Halcombe’s  letter,  mingled  itself  with  these 
feelings,  and  contributed  its  share  toward  up- 
setting my  serenity  for  the  day.  In  six  lines 
my  correspondent  announced  the  proposed  mar- 
riage ; in  three  more  she  told  me  that  Sir  Per- 
cival had  left  Cumberland  to  return  to  his  house 
in  Hampshire ; and  in  two  concluding  sentences 
she  informed  me,  first,  that  Laura  was  sadly  in 
want  of  change  and  cheerful  society ; secondly, 
that  she  had  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  some 
such  change  forthwith,  by  taking  her  sister  away 
with  her  on  a visit  to  certain  old  friends  in 
Yorkshire.  There  the  letter  ended,  without  a 
word  to  explain  what  the  circumstances  were 
which  had  decided  Miss  Fairlie  to  accept  Sir 
Percival  Glyde  in  one  short  week  from  the  time 
when  I had  last  seen  her. 

At  a later  period  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
determination  was  fully  explained  to  me.  It  is 
not  my  business  to  relate  it  imperfectly  on 
hearsay  evidence.  The  circumstances  came 
within  the  personal  experience  of  Miss  Hal- 
combe ; and,  when  her  narrative  succeeds  mine, 
she  will  describe  them  in  every  particular,  ex- 
actly as  they  happened.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
plain  duty  for  me  to  perform — before  I,  in  my 
turn,  lay  down  my  pen  and  withdraw  from  the 
story — is  to  relate  the  one  remaining  event  con- 
nected with  Miss  Fairlie’s  proposed  marriage  in 
which  I was  concerned,  namely,  the  drawing 
of  the  settlement. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  intelligibly  to  this 
document,  without  first  entering  into  certain 
particulars  in  relation  to  the  bride’s  pecuniary 
affairs.  I will  try  to  make  my  explanation 
briefly  and  plainly,  and  to  keep  it  free  from 
professional  obscurities  and  technicalities.  The 
matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I warn  all 
readers  of  these  lines  that  Miss  Fairlie’s  inher- 
itance is  a very  serious  part  of  Miss  Fairlie’s 
story ; and  that  Mr.  Gilmore’s  experience,  in 
this  particular,  must  be  their  experience  also,  if 
they  wish  to  understand  the  narratives  which 
are  yet  to  come. 

Miss  Fairlie’s  expectations,  then,  were  of  a 
two-fold  kind ; comprising  her  possible  inherit- 
ance of  real  property,  or  land,  when  her  uncle 
died,  and  her  absolute  inheritance  of  personal 
property,  or  money,  when  she  came  of  age. 

Let  us  take  the  land  first. 

In  the  time  of  Miss  Fairlie’s  paternal  grand- 
father (whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Fairlie  the  elder) 
the  entailed  succession  to  the  Lirameridge  estate 
stood  thus : 

Mr.  Fairlie  the  older  died  and  left  three  sons 
— Philip,  Frodcrick,  and  Arthur.  As  eldest 
son,  Philip  succeeded^  th,e  estate.  If  he  died 
without  leaving  a sorPtKH  Slirppcrty  tverit  to  the 
second  brother  Frederick.  _ And  if  Frederick 
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“You  mean  the  old  woman  who  was  with  her 
in  Cumberland  ?”  I said. 

“Quite  another  party,  Sir,”  answered  Mr. 
Merriman.  “We  don’t  happen  to  have  laid 
hands  on  the  old  woman  yet.  Our  Somebody 
is  a man.  We  have  got  him  close  under  our 
eye  here  in  London;  and  we  strongly  suspect 
he  had  something  to  do  with  helping  her  in  the 
first  instance  to  escape  from  the  Asylum.  Sir 
Percival  wanted  to  question  him  at  once ; but  X 
said,  ‘No.  Questioning  him  will  only  put  him 
on  his  guard:  watch  him,  and  wait.’  We  shall 
see  what  happens.  A dangerous  woman  to  bo 
at  large,  Mr.  Gilmore ; nobody  knows  what  she 
may  do  next.  I wish  you  good-morning,  Sir. 
On"  Tuesday  next  I shall  hope  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  you.”  lie  smiled  amiably,  and 
went  out. 

My  mind  had  been  rather  absent  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  conversation  with  my  legal 
friend.  I was  so  anxious  about  the  matter  of 
the  settlement  that  I had  little  attention  to  give 
to  any  other  subject ; and  the  moment  I was 
left  alone  again  I began  to  think  over  what  my 
next  proceeding  ought  to  be. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  client  I should  have 
acted  on  my  instructions,  however  personally 
distasteful  to  me,  and  have  given  up  the  point 
about  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  the  spot. 
But  I could  not  act  with  this  business-like  in- 
difference toward  Miss  Fairlie.  I had  an  hon- 
est feeling  of  affection  and  admiration  for  her ; 
I remembered  gratefully  that  her  father  had 
been  the  kindest  patron  and  friend  to  me  that 
ever  man  had ; I had  felt  toward  her,  while  I 
was  drawing  the  settlement,  as  I might  have 
felt,  if  I had  not  been  an  old  bachelor,  toward 
a daughter  of  my  own ; and  I was  determined 
to  spare  no  personal  sacrifice  in  her  service  and 
where  her  interests  were  concerned.  Writing 
a second  time  to  Mr.  Fairlie  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ; it  would  only  be  giving  him  a sec- 
ond opportunity  of  slipping  through  my  fingers. 
Seeing  him  and  personally  remonstrating  with 
him  might  possibly  be  of  more  use.  The  next 
day  was  Saturday.  I determined  to  take  a re- 
turn ticket,  and  jolt  my  old  bones  down  to  Cum- 
berland, on  the  chance  of  persuading*  him  to 
adopt  the  just,  the  independent,  and  the  honor- 
able course.  It  was  a poor  chance  enough,  no 
doubt ; but  when  I had  tried  it  my  conscience 
would  be  at  ease.  I should  then  have  done  all 
that  a man  in  my  position  could  do  to  serve  the 
interests  of  my  old  friend’s  only  child. 

The  weather  on  Saturday  was  beautiful — a 
west  wind  and  a bright  sun.  Having  felt  latter- 
ly a return  of  that  fullness  and  oppression  of  the 
head  against  which  my  doctor  warned  me  so 
seriously  more  than  two  years  since,  I resolved 
to  take  "the  opportunity  of  getting  a little  extra 
exercise,  by  sending  my  bag  on  before  me,  and 
walking  to’ the  terminus  in  Euston  Square.  As 
I came  out  into  Holborn  a gentleman,  walking 
by  rapidly,  stopped  and  spoke  to  me.  It  was 
Mr.  Walter  Hartriglit. 

If  he  had  not  been  the  first  to  greet  me  I 
should  certainly  have  passed  him.  He  was  so 
changed  that  I hardly  knew  him  again.  His 
face  looked  pale  and  haggard — his  manner  was 
hurried  and  uncertain — and  his  dress,  which  I 
remembered  as  neat  and  gentlemanlike  when  I 
saw  him  at  Limmeridge,  was  so  slovenly  now 
that  I should  really  have  been  ashamed  of  the 
appearance  of  it  on  one  of  my  own  clerks. 

“Have  you  been  long  back  from  Cumber- 
land?” he  asked.  “I  heard  from  Miss  Hal- 
combo  lately.  I am  aware  that  Sir  Percival 
Glyde’s  explanation  has  been  considered  satis- 
factory. Will  the  marriage  take  place  soon? 
Do  you  happen  to  know,  Mr.  Gilmore?” 

He  spoke  so  fast,  and  crowded  his  questions 
together  so  strangely  and  confusedly,  that  I 
could  hardly  follow  him.  However  accidentally 
intimate  he  might  have  been  with  the  family  at 
Limmeridge,  I could  not  see  that  he  had  any 
right  to  expect  information  on  their  private  af- 
fairs ; and  I determined  to  drop  him,  as  easily 
as  might  be,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Fairlie’s 
marriage. 

“Time  will  show,  Mr.  Hartright,”  I said — 
“ time  will  show.  I dare  say  if  we  look  out  for 
the  marriage  in  the  papers  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong.  Excuse  my  noticing  it — but  I am  sor- 
ry to  see  you  not  looking  so  well  as  you  were 
when  we  last  met.” 

A momentary  nervous  contraction  quivered 
about  his  lips  and  eyes,  and  made  me  half  re- 
proach myself  for  having  answered  him  in  such 
a significantly-guarded  manner. 

“I  had  no  right  to  ask  about  her  marriage,” 
he  said,  bitterly.  “ I must  wait  to  see  it  in  the 
newspapers,  like  other  people.  Yes,  ” he  went  on, 
before  I could  make  any  apologies,  “I  have  not 
been  well  lately.  I want  a change  of  scene  and 
occupation.  You  have  a large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Gilmore.  If  you  should  hear  of  any 
expedition  abroad  which  may  be  in  want  of  a 
draughtsman,  and  if  you  have  no  friend  of  your 
own  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, I should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  let- 
ting me  know  of  it.  I can  answer  for  my  test- 
imonials being  satisfactory;  and  I don’t  care 
where  I go,  what  the  climate  is,  or  how  long  I 
am  away.  ” He  looked  about  him  while  he  said 
this  at  the  throng  of  strangers  passing  us  by  on 
either  side,  in  a strange,  suspicious  manner,  as 
if  he  thought  that  some  of  them  might  be  watch- 
ing us. 

“ If  I hear  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  I will  not 
fail  to  mention  it,”  I said ; and  then  added,  so 
as  not  to  keep  him  altogether  at  arm’s-length  on 
the  subject  of  the  Fairlies,  “ I am  going  down 
to  Limmeridge  to-day,  on  business.  Miss  Hol- 
combe and  Miss  Fairlie  arc  away,  just  now,  on 
a visit  to  some  friends  in  Yorkshire.” 

His  eyes  brightened,  and  he  seemed  about  to 
say  something  in  answer;  but  the  same  mo- 
mentary nervous  spasm  crossed  his  face  again. 
He  took  mv  hand,  pressed  it  hard,  and  disap- 
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peared  among  the  crowd,  without  saying  anoth- 
er word.  Though  he  was  little  more  than  a 
stranger  to  me  I waited  for  a moment,  looking 
after  him  almost  with  a feeling  01  regret.  I had 
gained,  in  my  profession,  sufficient  experience 
of  young  men  to  know  what  the  outward  signs 
and  tokens  were  of  their  beginning  to  go  wrong ; 
and,  when  I resumed  my  walk  to  the  railway,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I felt  more  than  doubtful  about 
Mr.  Hartright’s  future. 

IV. 

Leaving  by  an  early  train  I got  to  Limmer- 
idge in  time  for  dinner.  The  house  was  op- 
pressively empty  and  dull.  I had  expected  that 
good  Mrs.  Yesey  would  have  been  company  for 
me  in  the  absence  of  the  young  ladies ; but  she 
was  confined  to  her  room  by  a cold.  The  serv- 
ants were  so  surprised  at  seeing  me  that  they 
hurried  and  bustled  absurdly,  and  made  all  sorts 
of  annoying  mistakes.  Even  the  butler,  who 
was  old  enough  to  have  known  better,  brought 
me  a bottle  of  port  that  was  chilled.  The  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Fairlie’s  health  were  just  as  usual ; 
and  when  I sent  up  a message  to  announce  my 
arrival,  I was  told  that  he  would  be  delighted  to 
see  me  the  next  morning,  but  that  the  sudden 
news  of  my  appearance  had  prostrated  him  with 
palpitations  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The 
wind  howled  dismally  all  night,  and  strange 
cracking  and  groaning  noises  sounded  here, 
there,  and  every  where  in  the  empty  house.  I 
slept  as  wretchedly  as  possible  ; and  got  up,  in 
a mighty  bad  humor,  to  breakfast  by  myself 
the  next  morning. 

At  ten  o’clock  I was  conducted  to  Mr.  Fair- 
lie’s apartments.  He  was  in  his  usual  room, 
his  usual  chair,  and  his  usual  aggravating  state 
of  mind  and  body.  When  I went  in  his  valet 
was  standing  before  him,  holding  up  for  inspec- 
tion a heavy  volume  of  etchings,  as  long  and  as 
broad  as  my  office  writing-desk.  The  misera- 
ble foreigner  grinned  in  the  most  abject  man- 
ner, and  looked  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue, 
while  his  master  composedly  turned  over  the 
etchings  and  brought  their  hidden  beauties  to 
light  with  the  help  of  a magnifying  glass. 

“ You  very  best  of  good  old  friends,”  said  Mr. 
Fairlie,  leaning  back  lazily  before  he  could  look 
at  me,  “ are  you  quite  well  ? How  nice  of  you 
to  come  here  and  see  me  in  my  solitude.  Dear 
Gilmore  1” 

I had  expected  that  the  valet  would  be  dis- 
missed when  I appeared ; but  nothing  of  the 
sort  happened.  There  he  stood,  in  front  of  his 
master’s  chair,  trembling  under  the  weight  of 
the  etchings ; and  there  Mr.  Fairlie  sat  serenely 
twirling  the  magnifying  glass  between  his  white 
fingers  and  thumbs. 

‘ ‘ I have  come  to  speak  to  you  on  a very  im- 
portant matter,”  I said,  “and  you  will  there- 
fore excuse  me  if  I suggest  that  we  had  better 
be  alone.” 

The  unfortunate  valet  looked  at  me  gratefully. 
Mr.  Fairlie  faintly  repeated  my  last  three  words, 
“ better  be  alone,”  with  every  appearance  of  the 
utmost  possible  astonishment. 

I was  in  no  humor  for  trifling,  and  I resolved 
to  make  him  understand  what  I meant. 

1 ‘ Oblige  me  by  giving  that  man  permission 
to  withdraw,”  I said,  pointing  to  the  valet. 

Mr.  Fairlie  arched  his  eyebrows,  and  pursed 
up  his  lips,  in  sarcastic  surprise. 

“Man?”  he  repeated.  “You  provoking  old 
Gilmore,  what  can  you  possibly  mean  by  calling 
him  a man?  He’s  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
might  have  been  a man  half  an  hour  ago  before 
I wanted  my  etchings ; and  he  may  be  a man 
half  an  hour  hence,  w'hen  I don’t  want  them 
any  longer.  At  present  he  is  simply  a port-folio 
stand.  Why  object,  Gilmore,  to  a port-folio 
stand?” 

“I  do  object.  For  the  third  time,  Mr.  Fair- 
lie,  I beg  that  we  may  be  alone.” 

My  tone  and  manner  left  him  no  alternative 
but  to  comply  with  my  request.  He  looked  at 
the  servant  and  pointed  peevishly  to  a chair  at 
his  side. 

“Put  down  the  etchings  and  go  away,”  he 
said.  “Don’t  upset  me  by  losing  my  place. 
Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  lost  my  place  ? Are 
you  sure  you  have  not  ? And  have  you  put  my 
hand-bell  quite  within  my  reach  ? Yes  ? Then, 
why  the  devil  don’t  you  go?” 

The  valet  went  out.  Mr.  Fairlie  twisted  him- 
self round  in  his  chair,  polished  the  magnifying 
glass  with  his  delicate  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  indulged  himself  in  a sidelong  inspection 
of  the  open  volume  of  etchings.  It  was  not 
easy  to  keep  my  temper  under  these  circum- 
stances ; but  I did  keep  it. 

“I  have  come  here  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience,” I said,  “to  serve  the  interests  of 
your  niece  and  your  family ; and  I think  I have 
established  some  slight  claim  to  be  favored  with 
your  attention  in  return.” 

“Don’t  bully  me!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Fairlie, 
falling  back  helplessly  in  the  chair,  and  closing 
his  eyes.  “Please  don’t  bully  me.  I’m  not 
strong  enough.” 

I was  determined  not  to  let  him  provoke  me 
for  Laura  Fairlie’s  sake. 

“My  object,”  I went  on,  “is  to  entreat  you 
to  reconsider  your  letter,  and  not  to  force  me 
to  abandon  the  just  rights  of  your  niece,  and  of 
all  who  belong  to  her.  Let  me  state  the  case 
to  you  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time.” 

Mr.  Fairlie  shook  his  head,  and  sighed  pite- 
ously. 

“This  is  heartless  of  you,  Gilmore  — very 
heartless,”  he  said.  “Never  mind;  go  on.” 

I put  all  the  points  to  him  carefully ; I set 
the  matter  before  him  in  every  conceivable  light. 
Ho  lay  back  in  the  chair,  the  whole  time  I was 
speaking,  with  his  eyes  closed.  When  I had 
done  lie  opened  them  indolently,  took  his  silver 
smelling-bottle  from  the  table,  and  sniffed  at  it 
with  an  air  of  gentle  relish. 

“Good  Gilmore !”  he  said,  between  the  sniffs, 


“ how  very  nice  this  is  of  you ! How  you  rec- 
oncile one  to  human  nature !” 

“ Give  me  a plain  answer  to  a plain  question, 
Mr.  Fairlie.  I tell  you  again,  Sir  Percival 
Glyde  has  no  shadow  of  a claim  to  expect  more 
than  the  income  of  the  money.  The  money  it- 
self, if  your  niece  has  no  children,  ought  to  be 
under  her  control,  and  to  return  to  her  family. 
If  you  stand  firm  Sir  Percival  must  give  way— 
he  must  give  way,  I tell  you,  or  he  exposes  him- 
self to  the  base  imputation  of  marrying  Miss 
Fairlie  entirely  from  mercenary  motives.” 

Mr.  Fairlie  shook  the  silver  smelling-bottle  at 
me  playfully. 

“You  dear  old  Gilmore;  how  you  do  hate 
rank  and  family,  don’t  you  ? How  you  detest 
Glyde  because  he  happens  to  be  a baronet. 
What  a Radical  you  are — oh,  dear  me,  what  a 
Radical  you  are !” 

A Radical ! ! ! I could  put  up  with  a great 
deal  of  provocation,  but,  after  holding  the  sound- 
est Conservative  principles  all  my  life,  I could 
■not  put  up  with  being  called  a Radical.  My 
blood  boiled  at  it — I started  out  of  my  chair — I 
was  speechless  with  indignation. 

“Don’t  shake  the  room !”  cried  Mr.  Fairlie — 
“for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  shake  the  room! 
Worthiest  of  all  possible  Gilmores,  I meant  no 
offense.  My  own  views  are  so  extremely  lib- 
eral that  I think  I am  a Radical  myself.  Yes. 
W e are  a pair  of  Radicals.  Please  don’t  be 
angry.  I can’t  quarrel  — I haven’t  stamina 
enough.  Shall  we  drop  the  subject?  Yes. 
Come  and  look  at  these  sweet  etchings.  Do 
let  me  teach  you  to  understand  the  heavenly 
pearliness  of  these  lines.  Do,  now;  there’s  a 
good  Gilmore !” 

While  he  was  maundering  on  in  this  way,  I 
was,  fortunately  for  my  own  self-respect,  return- 
ing to  my  senses.  When  I spoke  again  I was 
composed  enough  to  treat  his  impertinence  with 
the  silent  contempt  that  it  deserved. 

“You  are  entirely  wrong,  Sir,”  I said,  “in 
supposing  thatl  speakfrom  any  prejudice  against 
Sir  Percival  Glyde.  I may  regret  that  he  has 
so  unreservedly  resigned  himself,  in  this  matter, 
to  his  lawyer’s  direction,  as  to  make  any  appeal 
to  himself  impossible;  but  I am  not  prejudiced 
against  him.  What  I have  said  would  equally 
apply  to  any  other  man  in  his  situation,  high 
or  low.  The  principle  I maintain  is  a recog- 
nized principle  among  lawyers.  If  you  were  to 
apply,  at  the  nearest  town  here,  to  the  first  re- 
spectable practitioner  you  could  find,  he  would 
tell  you,  as  a stranger,  what  I tell  you  as  a 
friend.  He  would  inform  you  that  it  is  against 
all  rale  to  abandon  the  lady’s  money  entirely 
to  the  man  she  marries.  He  would  decline,  on 
grounds  of  common  legal  caution,  to  give  the 
husband,  unuer  any  circumstances  whatever,  an 
interest  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  event 
of  the  wife’s  death.” 

“Would  he  really,  Gilmore?”  said  Mr.  Fair- 
lie.  “If  he  said  any  thing  half  so  horrid,  I do 
assure  you  I should  tinkle  my  bell  for  Louis, 
and  have  him  sent  out  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately.” 

“ You  shall  not  irritate  me,  Mr.  Fairlie — for 
your  niece’s  sake,  and  for  her  father’s  sake,  you 
shall  not  irritate  me.  Yon  shall  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  this  discreditable  settlement  on 
your  own  shoulders  before  I leave  the  room.” 

“Don’t! — now  please  don’t!”  said  Mr.  Fair- 
lie.  “Think  how  precious  your  time  is,  Gil- 
more ; and  don’t  throw  it  away.  I would  dis- 
pute with  you  if  I could,  but  I "can’t — I haven’t 
stamina  enough.  You  want  to  upset  me,  to  up- 
set yourself,  to  upset  Glyde,  and  to  upset  Laura ; 
and — oh,  dear  me ! — all  for  the  sake  of  the  very 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  is  likely  to  happen. 
No,  dear  friend — for  the  sake  of  peace  and  qui- 
etness, positively  No !” 

“ I am  to  understand,  then,  that  you  hold  by 
the  determination  expressed  in  your  letter?” 

“Yes,  please.  So  glad  we  understand  each 
other  at  last.  Sit  down  again — do !” 

I walked  at  once  to  the  door ; and  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  resignedly  “ tinkled”  his  hand-bell.  Before 
I left  the  room  I turned  round  and  addressed 
him  for  the  last  time : 

“ Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  Sir,”  I said, 
“ remember  that  my  plain  duty  of  warning  you 
has  been  performed.  As  the  faithful  friend  and 
servant  of  your  family,  I tell  you,  at  parting, 
that  no  daughter  of  mine  should  be  married  to 
any  man  alive  under  such  a settlement  as  you 
are  forcing  me  to  make  for  Miss  Fairlie.” 

The  door  opened  behind  me,  and  the  valet 
stood  waiting  on  the  threshold. 

“Louis,”  said  Mr.  Fairlie,  “show  Mr.  Gil- 
more out,  and  then  come  back  and  hold  up  my 
sketchings  for  me  again.  Make  them  give  you 
a good  lunch  down  stairs — do,  Gilmore,  make 
my  idle  beasts  of  servants  give  you  a good 
lunch.” 

I was  too  much  disgusted  to  reply ; I turned 
on  my  heel,  and  left  him  in  sileuce.  There 
was  an  up-train  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  by  that  train  I returned  to  London. 

On  the  Tuesday  I sent  in  the  altered  settle- 
ment, which  practically  disinherited  the  very 
persons  whom  Miss  Fairlie’s  own  lips  had  in- 
formed me  she  was  most  anxious  to  benefit.  I 
had  no  choice.  Another  lawyer  would  have 
drawn  up  the  deed  if  I had  refused  to  under- 
take it. 

My  task  is  done.  My  personal  share  in  the 
events  of  the  family  story  extends  no  farther 
than  the  point  which  I have  just  reached.  Oth- 
er pens  than  mine  will  describe  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances which  are  now  shortly  to  follow. 
Seriously  and  sorrowfully  I close  this  brief 
record.  Seriously  and  sorrowfully  I repeat  here 
the  parting  words  that  I spoke  at  Limmeridge 
House — No  daughter  of  mine  should  have  been 
married  to  any  man  alive  under  such  a settle- 
ment as  I was  compelled  to  make  for  Laura 
Fairlie. 


LITERARY. 

Miss  Martha  Haines  Butt,  of  Virginia,  has 
published  her  “ Leisure  Moments,”  to  which  wc 
lately  alluded.  It  appears  to  be  a charming  book, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  ■widely  read.  Few  ladies  in 
the  country  have  so  many  admirers  as  the  beauti- 
ful and  talented  Miss  Butt. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  9,  in  the  Senate,  a speech  against  the 
Amistad  claim  was  made  by  Senator  Dixon,  after  which 
Senator  Iverson  defined  his  position,  and  declared  that  lie 
could  not  support  Senator  Douglas  for  the  Presidency. 

In  the  House  there  was  little  speech-making.  Three 

ballots  for  Speaker  were  had,  219  voting  eacli  time,  ren- 
dering 110  necessary  to  a choice.  Upon  each  ballot  Mr. 
Sherman  secured  105,  Mr.  Hamilton  88,  and  Mr.  Gilmer 
declining  from  22  to  18.  The  rest  were  scattering. 

On  Tuesday,  10th,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Green  re- 
viewed the  position  of  Senator  Douglas,  charging  him 
with  inconsistency.  The  Senate  went  into  executive 
session  and  then  adjourned. In  the  House,  tire  Slav- 

ery question  and  the  Helper  book  were  discussed  at  length 
by  Messrs.  Gartrell,  Haskin,  Morris,  and  Edwards.  No 
ballot  was  taken. 

On  Wednesday,  11th,  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  Morton  J. 
Wilkinson,  the  Senator  recently  elected  in  Minnesota,  for 
six  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1S59,  appear- 
ed and  was  sworn  in.  Senator  Green  subsequently  re- 
sumed his  remarks  on  the  Territorial  question,  contro- 
verting the  position  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  was  followed 
by  Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  in  response  to  the  attacks  of 
Senator  Iverson.  Senator  Pugh  early  gave  way  to  an 

executive  session. In  the  House,  speeches  on  the 

Speakership  and  tire  Slavery  question  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Scranton,  Campbell,  etc.,  after  which  a vote  for 
Speaker  was  had.  111  being  necessary  to  a choice.  Mr. 
Sherman  received  108,  Mr.  Hamilton  81,  Mr.  Gilmer  19, 
scattering  13.  A second  ballot  was  ordered.  Some  re- 
marks were  made  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Adrain,  and  others, 
after  which  the  vote  was  taken.  The  ballot  resulted,  Mr. 
Sherman  106,  Mr.  Hamilton  75,  Mr.  Gilmer  25,  Mr.  Da- 
vis, of  Indiana,  8,  scattering  1.  Necessary  to  a choice 
111.  The  House  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  12th,  in  the  Senate,  an  exciting  debate 
took  place  on  Senator  Pugh’s  resolution,  in  which  Sena- 
tors Pugh,  Douglas,  Davis,  Green,  and  Clay  participated. 
Senator  Douglas  defended  the  consistency  of  his  course. 

In  the  House,  after  a personal  explanation  between 

Messrs.  Sherman  and  Houston,  a discussion  arose  on 
Mr.  Clark’s  resolution  in  reference  to  the  Helper  book, 
and  a number  of  conversational  remarks  were  made  by 
members.  An  altercation  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Haskin  and  Clark,  during  which  the  former  let  a pistol 
fall  from  his  pocket.  Tilts  caused  some  confusion  and 
alarm.  At  the  close  of  the  affray  Mr.  Clark  apologized, 
and  all  ended  quietly. 

On  Friday,  13tli,  the  Senate  not  being  in  session,  in 
the  House  Mr.  Smith  spoke  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clark’s  res- 
olution, and  in  condemnation  of  the  Helper  book.  He 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bingham.  A general  discussion 
then  ensued,  until  Mr.  Pennington  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  plurality  rule  on  the  vote  for  Speaker,  to  take 
effect  on  Monday  next.  Several  points  of  order  were 
raised,  but  no  question  was  taken,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  LETCHER,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Governor  Letcher’s  Message  was  delivered  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  on  8th  inst.  It  begins  by  alluding  to 
the  happy  tranquillity  of  an  earlier  period  of  the  repub- 
lic, which  lias  been  interrupted  by  the  interference  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Northern  States  with  the  rights  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  South.  In  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Ver- 
mont, and  perhaps  other  States,  legislation  lias  been  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
within  their  limits. 

It  is  cheerfully  conceded  that  a large  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  North  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
Union  ; but  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  a large  number 
are  indifferent  to  both,  awl  prefer  dissolution  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  slave  territory  and  slave  States.  This  lam- 
entable state  of  tilings  originated  in  the  construction  by 
Northern  people  of  the  Constitution.  lie  suggests  that  a 
convention  of  all  the  States  be  summoned,  and  that  full 
and  free  conference  be  had,  to  ascertain  if  the  questions 
in  controversy  can  not  be  settled  on  some  basis  mutually 
satisfactory  to  both  sections.  If  the  difference  be  irrec- 
oncilable, let  the  question  of  a peaceable  separation  be 
discussed,  lie  recommends  the  Legislature  to  adopt  res- 
olutions in  favor  of  calling  6uch  a convention  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  appeal 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  unite  in  the 
application  proposed  to  be  made  to  Congress  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  If  the  free  States 
fail  or  refuse  to  unite  in  the  application,  it  will  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  of  a determination  on  their  part  to 
keep  up  the  agitation.  If  the  convention  meet,  and  the 
question  can  not  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  it  will  furnish 
evidence,  equally  conclusive.  He  also  suggests  that  a 
commission  of  two  of  our  most  experienced  statesmen  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  which 
have  passed  laws  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  and  insist,  in  the  name  of  Virginia,  upon 
their  unconditional  repeal.  This  controversy  1ms  now 
reached  a point  which  demands  a speedy  settlement  if  the 
Union  is  to  be  preserved.  Virginia  is  prepared  to  do  all 
that  honor,  patriotism,  and  duty  enjoins  toward  its  pres- 
ervation. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  Governor  recommends  the  revision  of 
tlie  militia  laws,  that  munitions  of  war  be  procured,  that 
brigades  of  minute-men  be  organized,  and  that  the  Mili- 
tary Institute  be  enlarged.  He  also  recommends  the  fos- 
tering of  direct  trade  with  Europe,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  completion  of  the  internal  im- 
provements of  the  State.  1 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  WISCONSIN. 
The  Annual  Message  of  Governor  Randall  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  delivered  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  on  12th 
inst.  The  finances  of  the  State  are  shown  to  be  in  a pros- 
perous condition.  The  Slavery  question  is  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  the  Governor  taking  the  Republican 
view  of  the  various  questions  involved  in  that  subject. 
He  favors  no  compromise,  denouncing  the  Disunion  sen- 
timents which  are  allowed  to  be  expressed  in  the  halls 
of  the  national  legislature  as  unpatriotic,  undignified,  and 
disgraceful,  and  declares  that  every  attempt  at  Disunion 
should  be  rewarded  with  the  halter. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  UTAH. 

We  have  intelligence  from  Utah  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. The  Message  of  Governor  Gumming  was  de- 
livered on  the  12th  ult.  It  abstains  from  any  comment 
on  the  recent  Mormon  outrages,  alluding  briefly  to  the 
prevalence  of  disorders,  and  suggesting  an  increase  of  the 
Police  force.  The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  he  recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Our  correspondent  at  Camp  Floyd  states  that  great 
activity  prevailed  among  the  Mormons  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  military  companies. 

NO  SLAVERY  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  on  the  3d 
inst.,  passed  the  bill  to  abolish  Slavery  in  that  Territory. 
It  is  stated  that  it  was  expected  Governor  Black,  the  Ad- 
ministration Executive  of  the  Territory,  would  veto  it. 
DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Kentucky  Democratic  Convention  terminated  its 
sessions  last  week.  The  extreme  Pro-Slavery  resolutions 
reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  were  adopted, 
and  a resolution  proposing  a reaffirmation  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Platform  voted  down.  On  Tuesday,  the  Adminis- 
tration Democrats  of  Illinois  met  in  Convention  at 
Springfield.  The  resolutions  condemn  popular  sover- 
eignty, applaud  the  Administration,  and  indorse  its 
views  upon  the  Slavery  question.  The  Democracy  of 
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Indiana  assembled  on  Wednesday  at  Indianapolis.  After 
a severe  struggle  the  Douglas  faction  was  successful  in 
placing  one  of  its  number  in  the  Chair,  preliminary  to 
permanent  organization.  The  Alabama  Convention  was 
also  in  session  on  Wednesday.  The  proceedings  were 
extremely  turbulent,  the  ultraists,  controlled  by  Mr. 
Yancey,  insisting  upon  ruling  the  Convention — an  ob- 
ject, so  far  as  the  temporary  organization  was  concerned, 
they  succeeded  in  effecting. 

WHAT  JOHN  BROWN  COST  VIRGINIA. 

A letter  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  says:  “From  a 
rough  estimate  formed  by  a gentleman  high  in  military 
authority  in  this  State,  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  and  from  Charlestown 
during  the  late  excitement  will  amount  to  about  $25,000. 
This  estimate  is  predicated  upon  an  assumption  or  guar- 
antee that  the  railroad  companies  would  chargo  the  State 
but  half  fare  and  half  the  usual  cost  for  freight  transpor- 
tation. I understand  a great  deal  of  cheating  has  been 
practiced  upon  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  dead-head  line. 
Every  man  who  could  appear  in  a military  overcoat, 
whether  borrowed  or  stolen,  could  proceed  free  and  un- 
molested to  Charlestown.  This  trick  is  understood  to 
have  been  very  generally  practiced  during  the  excited 
period  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  irnrnte  and  the  executions 
at  Charlestown.  , , , 

“The  average  cost  of  each  man  s rations  per  day  dur- 
ing the  stay  of  the  military  at  Charlestown  is  estimated 
by  the  same  authority  at  191  cents.  The  other  estimates, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  these  re- 
sults.” 

ONION  MEETING  AT  ALBANY. 

A very  large  meeting,  called  to  express  the  devotion 
of  the  citizens  to  tho  Union,  and  their  aversion  to  Brown’s 
unhappy  design,  was  held  at  Albany  on  the  12th.  The 
outer  hall  of  the  Capitol— the  Assembly  having  declined 
to  permit  its  chamber  to  be  used  for  the  purpose— was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  multitudes  were 
necessarily  excluded.  Hon.  Garret  Y.  Lansing  was  se- 
lected as  President.  As  soon  ns  the  organization  had 
been  completed,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond  was  called  for, 
and  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  necessity  of  assuring 
the  South,  in  its  present  agitated  state,  of  the  substantial 
conservatism  of  Northern  sentiment,  and  of  Northern  in- 
disposition to  interfere  with  their  peculiar  institution 
where  guaranteed  by  law.  Ex-Governor  Seymour  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Raymond  in  a speech  of  great  eloquence ; and 
a series  of  terse  and  vigorous  resolutions  were  adopted. 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  MURDERER  MAUDE. 
Patrick  Maude,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Turbott,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
28th  of  May  last,  by  shooting  her  with  a pistol,  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  12tli  inst  in  the  Essex  County  jail  at  New- 
ark. The  prisoner  made  a speech  upon  the  gallows, 
which,  for  recklessness,  incohercncy,  and  blasphemy, 
has  scarcely  ever  been  equaled.  The  execution  was  wit- 
nessed by  about  three  hundred  persons. 

A SPIRITUAL  MARRIAGE. 

The  Boston  Traveller  tells  the  story  of  the  marriage  of 
a dentist  of  that  city  with  a lady  medium,  his  wonderful 
matrimonial  experiences,  and  the  ultimate  dissolution  of 
that  affinity  after  eighteen  months.  The  dentist  was  in- 
troduced, some  two  years  ago,  to  a lady  whose  husband 
had  deserted  her  and  gone  to  Kansas,  since  which  she 
had  taken  up  the  profession  of  spiritual  mediumship. 
She  was  fair  and  attractive,  and  admiration  of  her  spirit- 
ual gifts  combined  with  her  personal  charms  to  captivate 
the  bachelor’s  heart.  Besides,  the  spirits  told  them  they 
were  made  for  each  other,  and  they  were  willingly  obe- 
dient to  the  heavenly  vision.  They  were  married,  but 
the  honeymoon  had  hardly  begun  when  the  wife  became 
subject  to  strange  trances,  during  which  she  would  pull 
her  husband’s  hair,  scratch  him,  and  otherwise  violently 
belabor  him,  most  commonly  when  he  was  in  bed,  and 
exposed  and  defenseless.  When  she  was  aroused  from 
the  trance  she  was  full  of  regrets  at  what  had  happened. 
At  the  bidding  of  the  spirits  he  took  her  with  him  to 
Texas,  where  she  proclaimed  him  an  Abolitionist,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
When  they  got  back,  the  spiritual  persecutions  continu- 
ing, and  the  poor  husband  finding  that  his  sufferings  of 
mind,  body,  and  estate  were  greater  than  he  could  bear, 
suggested  a separation,  and  obtained  it  by  paying  hand- 
somely. After  the  separation  the  woman  confessed  that 
she  had  imposed  upon  him  throughout— that  her  trances 
were  feigned,  that  she  beat  and  scratched  him  because 
she  wanted  to,  and  that  all  the  spiritual  messages  he  had 
received  were  of  her  own  manufacture. 

DRANK  IIIMSELF  TO  DEATH  FOR  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Miles  Winn,  says  the  New  Haven  Journal  of  the  10th 
Inst.,  in  company  with  Thomas  M’Gwinn,  entered  the 
distillery  of  Koeler  & Co.,  corner  of  Fleet  and  Water 
streets,  early  Saturday  evening.  M’Gwinn  asked  Winn 
what  he  would  have  to  drink.  He  said  port  wine,  upon 
which  some  one  of  the  number  present  remarked  he 
might  as  well  drink  brandy  as  port  wine,  as  far  as  the 
effect  was  concerned.  Winn,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
temperate  man,  then  said  he  could  drink  two  quarts  of 
port  wine  without  feeling  it.  M’Gwinn  then  offered  to 
bet  ten  dollars  that  he  (Winn)  could  not  do  it ; and  the 
wager  was  made.  Winn  commenced  upon  his  wine  by 
drinking  tumbler  after  tumbler,  until  he  reached  the 
eighth,  when  those  who  had  furnished  it  refused  him 
any  more,  saying  that  seven  tumblers  were  enough  for 
any  mau  at  one  time.  Winn  then  sat  down  on  a bench 
near  the  stove  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  he  suddenly 
fell  backward  on  the  floor,  apparently  helpless.  He  was 
immediately  taken  home,  and  died  about  eleven  o’clock, 
totally  unconscious.  Dr.  Jewett  was  called,  and  held  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  reported  be- 
fore the  jury  that  he  found  the  remains  of  Winn  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion 
be  came  to  his  death  from  apoplexy,  produced  by  drink- 
ing too  much  wine. 

PERSONAL. 

The  President  has  nominated  Hon.  J.  K.  Faulkner,  of 
Virginia,  Minister  to  France. 

We  read  in  the  Comercio  of  Laguayra,  Venezuela: 
“Yesterday  Miss  Eliza  Smith,  daughter  of  the  American 
Consul,  Andrew  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  died  in  this  city.  In  the 
short  space  of  ten  days  this  gentleman  has  lost  two  daugh- 
ters, and  his  only  son  is  at  present  very  seriously  ill.  We 
most  sincerely  sympathize  with  Mr.  Smith  in  these  af- 
flictions. Five  American  ships  lying  in  the  harbor  low- 
ered their  flags  to  half-mast  in  testimony  of  sympathy.” 
The  son  has  since  died. 

Richard  Realf,  the  Secretary  of  State  under  John 
Brown’s  “Provisional  Government,"  is  on  his  way  to 
Washington  from  Austin,  Texas,  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee’s  officer. 

A correspondent  at  Syracuse  sends  the  Tribune  tho  fol- 
lowing account  of  tho  new  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota : 

“ The  Hon.  Morton  S.  Wilkinson  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  here,  recruiting  after  the  severe  labors  of  the 
Fall  campaign  and  preparing  for  Congressional  duties. 
He  was  born  in  Skaneateles,  in  this  county,  and  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Alfred  Wilkinson,  a sterling  Abolitionist, 
and  the  nephew  of  John  Wilkinson  of  this  place.  He  is 
six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  with  a high  forehead  and 
sharp  black  eyes,  and  will  be  forty-one  years  old  on  the 
22d  of  January.  He  is  a lawyer,  studied  with  Beach  & 
Underwood  of  Skaneateles,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  this  State.  Ho  moved  to  Michigan  in  1843,  and  prac- 
ticed law  at  Eaton  Rapids  till  1847,  when  he  went  to  St. 
Paul,  which  has  been  his  home  till  a year  since,  when  ho 
went  to  Waukato,  a hundred  miles  southwest  from  that 
town. 

“Another  Senator,  K.  S.  Bingham,  was  born  in  Mar- 
cellus,  in  Onondaga  County.” 

A subscription  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  embarrassment 
of  the  Pope  has  been  commenced  in  this  country,  and  two 
devoted  Catholics  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  given 
$350  to  the  object. 

As  the  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts,  was  walking  through  Portland 
Street,  in  Boston,  on  Monday,  he  slipped  upon  the  icy 
side-walk  aud  fell  heavily  upon  his  right  arm,  by  which 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  were  broken.  Dr 
Gay  set  the  limb  soon  after,  and  Mr.  Phillips  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  as  he  suf- 


fered considerable  pain  he  was  excused  from  attendance  ] 
and  returned  home.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a simi- 
lar accident  occurred  to  the  left  arm  of  Mr.  Phillips  only 

few  weeks  since.  . . , ..  „ . 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal 
thus  makes  history  of  an  exciting  incident  in  a marble 
dry-goods  palace  on  Broadway : 

“ In  one  of  our  large  dry-goods  houses,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  an  affair  happened  not  in  the  usual  routine  of 
trade.  A number  of  clerks  were  discharged.  It  is  ’ the 
rule  of  the  house’  to  give  no  recommendations.  But  one 
of  the  clerks  applied  for  one.  It  was  refused.  The  re- 
quest was  repeated,  based  on  six  years  of  long  and  faith- 
ful service,  and  on  tho  fact  that  tile  applicant  was  about 
to  remove  to  California.  The  refusal  was  repeated,  with 
the  demand  to  ‘ be  gone.’  The  excited  clerk,  not  having 
the  fear  of  his  late  master,  nor  of  the  majesty  of  the  law 
before  his  eyes,  ‘ pitched  into’  the  astounded  dry-goods 
man,  and  floored  him  In  true  Congressional  style.  The 
fallen  man  arose,  and  wasJloored  again,  when  the  ex-clerk 
walked  coolly  away.  Both  patties  are  too  respectable  to 
have  any  public  or  legal  notice  taken  of  the  affray.  The 
police  are  innocent  of  any  breach  of  the  peace,  though 
the  affair  created  a profound  ‘impression’  in  the  ‘re- 
gion’ of  the  assault’’ 

The  Hartford  Press  says  that  Brackett,  the  sculptor, 
..as  had  letters  from  Virginia  intimating  that  he  will 
have  commissions  from  that  State  for  copies  of  his  bust 
of  John  Brown. 

The  following  good  story  is  told  at  Washington  of  tho 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania : At  the  time 
when  several  of  the  Anti-Lecompton  men  voted  for  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  prominent  South- 
ern Democrats  approached  Mr.  Stevens,  saying  he  was 
very  much  astonished  that  these  men  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Gilmer,  who  owned  nearly  a “ hundred  head  of  niggers.” 
“ Does  he?”  said  Mr.  S. ; “then  I think  I shall  vote  for 
him  myself,  for  it  is  your  little  one-headed  nigger  men 
who  make  all  the  trouble.’’ 

The  London  Observer  hints  that  a great  breacli-of- 
promise  case  is  on  the  tapis  between  the  daughter  of  a 
solicitor  and  a noble  earl.  On  the  same  authority  it  is 
stated  that  a tragedy  equally  horrible,  though  more  En- 
glish in  its  details  than  Madame  Lemoine’s  (the  burning 
of  an  infant  to  death),  is  likely  to  be  brought  before  tho 
public. 

Mr.  Price,  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Maine,  was  burned  out  of 
house  twice  in  one  night!  He  owned  two  houses,  a short 
distance  from  each  other.  The  one  he  lived  in  took  fire 
about  6 o'clock,  and  liis  family  had  barely  time  to  escape 
to  the  other.  About  12  o’clock  that  also  was  found  to  be 
on  fire,  and,  as  the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  was  laid  in 
ashes. 

A large  crowd  of  persons,  attended  by  a concert  tronp, 
recently  visited  the  grave  of  Henry  Clay,  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  On  the  hallowed  spot  a dirge  was  sung. 
The  ladies  of  the  troupe  at  first  stood  in  the  snow,  but 
tho  Kentucky  gentlemen  doffed  their  cloaks,  and  casting 
them  upon  the  frozen  crust,  formed  a carpet  upon  which 
the  women  might  stand  in  comfort. 

Cassius  M.  Clay  spoke  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  10th, 
to  a vast  audience  from  the  portico  of  the  State  House, 
the  doors  of  which  had  been  closed  on  him.  He  avowed 
being  an  Emancipationist,  and  vindicated  tho  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Seward.  There  was  no  disturbance. 

The  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  has  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding ladies  to  go  to  church  in  crinoline.  The  confeB- 
sor  is  to  forbid  them  to  present  thdtoselves  at  the  altar  to 
take  the  sacrament,  unless  they  are  dressed  in  a simple 
manner. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  tho 
well-known  artist,  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Stonington, 
Connecticut..  He  will  bo  eighty-two  years  of  age  on  the 
2‘2d  of  February  next. 

The  Cooperstown  Democrat  states  that  a monument  to 
Cooper  is  to  be  erected  in  that  town  at  a cost  of  $3200. 
It  will  be  located  in  the  beautiful  Lake  Wood  Cemetery, 
between  Lake  Otsego  and  Mount  Vision  and  Prospect 
Rock,  and  near  the  spot  of  the  “ Panther  scene.” 

A company  has  been  formed  in  Washington  for  manu- 
facturing wine,  with  a capital  of  $100,000.  The  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall  is  the  principal  stockholder.  The  com- 
pany contemplates  using  the  wild  grape. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

DEATH  OF  A FAMOUS  BELLE. 

- Tins  Court  Circular  says:  “We  notice,  among  the 
obituary  of  tho  week,  the  death  of  a Mrs.  Anne  Walling- 
ford. The  lady  was  formerly  the  beautiful  and  cele- 
brated Anne  Rocliforth,  with  whom  George  the  Fourth, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  madly  in  love.  It  is  due  to 
her  memory  that  she  successfully  resisted  all  attempts 
made  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  compromise  her  honor. 
Some  singular  anecdotes  of  Miss  Rocliforth  are  extant. 

She  was  asked  in  marriage  by  the  Duke  of  B for  his 

son  the  Marquis  of  C s;  while  the  Prince  of  Wales 

solicited  her  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  himself,  backing 
his  suit  by  an  offer  of  a private  marriage,  princely  settle- 
ment, etc.  The  young  lady,  wavering  and  somewhat 
perplexed  between  these  two  noble  offers  which  courted 
her  acceptance,  requested  Lady  Jersey  to  give  her  advice 
how  she  should  act.  The  countess  recommended  her  not 
to  consult  her  heart  upon  the  occasion,  but  St  Nicholas, 
who  was  the  patron  saint  of  virgins.  The  saint  accord- 
ingly appeared  to  her,  but  whether  when  sleeping  or 
waking  history  is  silent,  but  he  decided  against  both. 
Soon  after  Miss  Rocliforth  met  Mr.  Henry  Wallingford, 
then  the  handsomest  man  of  the  day.  A mutual  passion 
sprung  up  between  them,  and  in  due  course  they  were 
united.  Mr.  Wallingford  died  in  1810,  so  that  his  wife 
has  survived  him  for  the  long  term,  of  forty-nine  years." 

THE  queen’s  GOLD  BEDSTEAD. 

The  golden  bedstead  which  was  lately  presented  to  the 
Queen,  and  conveyed  to  Windsor  Castle  under  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Willoughby,  has  been  exhibited,  by  the  per- 
mission of  her  Majesty,  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Great 
Western  Literary  Society.  The  bedstead  attracted,  as 
may  be  supposed,  immense  interest  and  attention,  and, 
by  the  description  of  it  in  a weekly  contemporary,  it 
seems  to  merit  commendation  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship as  much  as  from  its  sterling  value.  The  bed- 
stead, and  the  carpet  on  which  it  Btands,  are  valued  at 
£150,000. 

A LADY  RUNS  OFF  WITH  HER  FOOTMAN. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Ouardian  says : 
“I  see  the  scandal  which  has  been  floating  about  Lon- 
don clubs  and  drawing-rooms  for  the  last  lew  days— of 
Mrs.  J.  H‘.  Gurney’s  elopement  with  her  footman — has 
now  found  its  way  into  the  London  Times.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  further  motive  for  keeping  back  a few 
facts  in  connection  with  the  case.  Tho  lady  in  question 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Gurney,  by  whom 
she  had  a fortune  of  nearly  £25,000  a year,  absolutely 
secured  to  herself.  She  was  considered  the  richest  mar- 
ried woman  in  England.  All  this  fortune  she  is  now  free 
to  dispose  of  as  she  likes — in  enriching,  if  she  chooses, 
the  fortunate  flunkey  whom  she  has  chosen  for  the  part- 
ner of  her  flight.  Her  injured  husband  has  already 
taken  the  first  steps  for  obtaining  a divorce,  but  such  is 
the  pressure  of  divorce  business  before  Mr.  Justice  Cress- 
well’s  Court  that  his  solicitor  has  been  informed  (I  am 
told)  that  fourteen  months  are  likely  to  elapse  before  the 
case  can  be  brought  to  issue.  Meanwhile,  the  affair  is  a 
great  blow  to  the  large  and  respectable  Gurney  connection 
—so  well  and  widely  known  for  its  philanthropic  activity 
as  well  as  its  wealth." 

WOULDN’T  MARRY  A MAN  IN  DIRTY  BOOTS. 

A curious- termination  of  an  intended  marriage  took 
place  lately  at  Halifax.  On  that  day  Henry  Greaves, 
of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Mary  Mitchell,  of  Gibbet  Street,  in 
that  town,  had  arranged  to  be  married  at  the  parish 
church.  The  wedding  party  met  before  the  ceremony 
at  the  Spotted  Cow  Inn,  in  Gibbet  Street,  and  proceeded 
thence  toward  the  church.  When  they  had  arrived  at 
an  inn  named  the  Ring  of  Bells  the  bride  found  fault 
with  the  intended  husband  for  not  having  lift  shoes 
clean.  They,  however,  still  pursued  the  journey  ; but  so 
shocked  was  she  on  going  along  the  aisle  of  the  church 


in  company  with  the  dirty  boots  that  she  renewed  her 
complaints,  and  setting  at  defiance  all  remonstrances, 
left  tho  church  and  refused  to  be  married.  Dinner  had 
been  provided  for  sixteen  and  tea  for  twenty.  After  tho 
return  of  the  wedding  party,  the  proportion  of  expenses 
to  be  borne  by  each  party  formed  a further  topic  of  dis- 
pute. The  disappointed  bridegroom  refused  to  pay  any 
thing  unless  he  had  the  ring,  which  cost  him  ten  shil- 
lings, returned,  and  then  declined  to  contribute  more 
than  one  half.  The  final  issue  will  probably  have  to  be 
decided  in  a court  of  law. 

FRANCE. 

THE  TOPE  WON’T  GO  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Pope  refuses  to  be  represented  in  the  Paris  Con- 
gress unless  the  rumored  authorship  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled “ Ae  Popeet  le  Congrcs"  be  denied  by  Napoleon. 

A BIT  OF  DIPLOMATIC  GOSSIP. 

A letter  from  Vienna  says:  “It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  Marquis  do  Moustior,  in  his  position  of 
French  embassador  at  Berlin,  essentially  contributed  to  | 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  on  the  8th  September,  1855.  Your 
readers  will  recollect  that,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
one  of  tile  royal  valets,  in  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  was 
found  to  have  been- for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  open- 
ing the  dispatch  boxes  and  taking  out  the  contents.  A 
year  after  that  discovery,  which  created  the  greatest 
sensation  in  Germany  and  Europe  in  general,  the  faith- 
less servant  and  another  individual  who  had  assisted 
him  in  purloining  the  valuable  papers  were  sentenced  to 
eight  years’  penal  servitude  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. To  the  political  world  it  was  no  secret,  even  at 
that  time,  that  the  dispatches  in  question  had  been 
stolen  at  the  instigation  of  a diplomatist  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  that  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  had  been  in  a po- 
sition to  transmit  their  contents  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. Many  of  the  documents  were  from  the  pen  of 
Count  Munster,  the  then  military  embassador  of  Prus- 
sia at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg ; and  the  intelligence 
communicated  in  them  with  respec't  to  the  fortifications 
of  Sebastopol,  and  the  condition  of  the  Russian  defenses 
in  general,  enabled  the  French  commander  to  select  for 
bis  point  of  attack  one  of  the  few  sites  from  which  the 
Crimean  stronghold  could  he  taken." 

A VALUABLE  DIAMOND. 

A letter  from  Paris  says : “ By  the  arrival  of  tho  Bom- 
bay mail  came  hither  a Mr.  Arannn,  having  for  sale  a 
considerable  parcel  of  diamonds,  some  of  them  quite  ex- 
traordinary for  size  and  importance.  He  lins  disposed 
of  a few,  the  prices  ranging  from  £1000  to  £15,000.  An 
uncut  brilliant,  of  unusual  magnitude,  he  has  refused  to 
part  with  for  seven  million  francs,  and  stands  out  for 
£320,000,  which  if  he  can’t  get  in  Paris,  he  carries  the 
gem  to  Amsterdam  or  St.  Petersburg.  The  ‘diggings’ 
in  Lucknow,  and  some  other  favorite  hidden  localities, 
during  the  mutiny  were  not  unproductive." 

A TAILOR  SEWED  UP. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  the  Courrier  de  Lyons.  A 
sheriff’s  officer  had  to  arrest  a tailor.  The  man  of  law 
saw  his  prey  at  work  in  his  shop,  hut  some  formalities 
are  necessary  before  a person  can  be  apprehended  in  his 
own  house.  The  officer  had  not  time  for  these,  and  the 
tailor  had  evidently  no  intention  of  issuing  forth,  so  the 
former  hit  upon  the  following  expedient:  He  retained  a 
couple  of  young  gamins , and  arranged  that  one  of  them 
should  pretend  to  take  a pair  of  trowsers  off  the  hooks  over 
the  tailor's  shop,  and  that  the  other  should  run  after  him, 
crying,  “Stop  thief!”  The  ruse  succeeded;  the  tailor 
thought  ho  was  really  robbed  of  his  unmentionables, 
whereas  he  found  out  in  a very  few  minuteB  that  be 
had  only  lost  his  liberty.  He  made  a pathetic  appeal  to 
the  magistrate  at  being  thus  done,  but  he  addressed  deaf 
cars. 

A TALK  OF  A BROKEN  PITCHER. 

We  read  in  a Paris  paper : “ Every  evening,  about  ten 
o'clock,  a woman  takes  up  her  position  under  the  C'ollert 
Arcade,  at  the  corner  of  tho  Rue  Vivienne,  her  ostensi- 
ble object  being  to  fetch  water  from  the  fountain,  for 
which  purpose,  like  the  daughter  of  Laban,  she  carries  a 
pitcher  in  her  hand.  As  soon  as  she  observes  a gentle- 
man advancing  she  quietly  places  her  pitcher  at  the  an- 
gle of  the  two  streets,  and  hides  herself  in  the  neighbor- 
ing door-way.  Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  spot,  the 
gentleman  probably  fulls  over  and  breaks  the  pitcher, 
soils  his  trowsers,  and  hurts  his  shins.  The  woman 
screams.  * Be  more  careful  another  time,  then,’  says  the 
gentleman,  rubbing  his  shins.  * Ah,  my  good  gentle- 
man,’ says  the  woman,  weeping,  ‘I  am  indeed  sorry  that 
your  clothes  should  be  soiled  like  that.’  And  she  sheds 
enough  tears  to  fill  another  pitcher.  Tho  gentleman 
consoles  her,  and  affirms  that  it  does  not  much  matter, 
as  lie  can  easily  change  his  inexpressibles,  and  at  the 
6amc  time  adds  how  much  he  regrets  having  broken  her 
pitcher.  At  this  her  sobs  redouble.  1 The  pitcher,’  says 
she,  ‘ was  not  mine,  and  I have  no  money  to  replace 
it.’  The  gentleman,  melted  by  her  distress,  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  gives  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
even  five  francs  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  then 
goes  to  buy  another  pitcher,  to  be  broken  by  some  other 
gentleman — and  so  on  till  midnight.  As  there  are  wo- 
men who  practice  this  profitable  trick  near  all  the  fount- 
ains in  Paris,  it  has  given  birth  to  a new  species  of  in- 
dustry. There  are  now  men  who  mend  these  broken 
pitchers." 

ELECTROBIOLOGY  UNDER  A NEW  NAME. 

The  Tribune  Paris  correspondent  writes:  “Take  any 
small  brightish  object,  a knife  blade,  pen-holder,  half 
dime,  for  example,  hold  it  before  a persou’s  eyes,  a little 
within  the  and  above  the  range  of  his  or  (which  is  bet- 
ter) her  easy  vision,  so  that  when  she  looks  at  it,  and 
thinks  of  it  fixedly,  as  she  must  be  engaged  to  do,  she 
will  have  to  squint  convergently,  upwardly,  and  abom- 
inably, and  the  chances  are,  that  in  a space  of  from  one 
to  three  minutes  she  will  have  passed  into  a state  of  un- 
natural sleep,  nervous  sleep,  artificial  catalepsy — what 
two  weeks  ago  we  would  have  6tyled  (with  more  or  less 
of  a sneering  tone,  most  of  us)  magnetic  sleep — what  we 
now  solemnly  style  Hypnotism.  Now  you  may  raise  her 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  tickle  the  palms  of  them,  pull 
out  the  eyebrow's,  set  out  one  arm  like  a pump-handle, 
throw  up  the  other  like  a flagstaff,  cut  off  one  of  them  if 
need  be,  and  she  will  not  move,  complain,  or  feel  fatigue 
or  pain.  When  you  have  experimented  sufficiently,  blow 
upon  her  eyes,  rubbing  the  latter  gently,  if  you  choose, 
with  your  fingers,  and  she  will  wake  up  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  has  happened. 

“ Here  is  an  invaluable  anesthetic  method,  a welcome 
rival  to  chloroform,  for  the  doctors  and  suffering  patients 
— a key,  it  is  hoped,  for  the  philosophers  to  open  the 
mysteries  of  animal  magnetism,  turn  out  the  humbug, 
and  charlatanism,  and  superstition,  and  insanity,  and 
losel  spirits  (who  had  better  stay  in  heaven,  or  the  other 
place,  wherever  they  can  prove  residence;,  and  let  in 
scientific  light,  and  careful  observation,  and  common 
sense,  and  philosophy.” 

ITS  SUCCESS  IN  FARIS. 

He  adds:  “All  medical  Paris  is  busy  now  with  experi- 
ments in  Hypnotism.  The  above  supposed  case  is  the 
summary  or  generalizing  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  all 
tho  successful  experiments.  Dr.  Broca,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon here,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Azam,  of  Bordeaux, 
who  had  been  set  to  look  into  the  matter  by  reading  a 
book  of  Dr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  England,  published  in 
1843 — Dr.  Broca,  I say,  began  bis  experiments  last  month, 
in  one  of  them  performing  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a painful  operation,  on  a patient  who  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  it  till  it  was  over,  and  she  restored  to  her 
natural  state.  He  made  a report  of  his  experiments, 
which  Velpeau,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  incredulous 
tough  old  surgeons  of  the  world,  consented  to  read  before 
the  Academy  of  the  Sciences.  Velpeau  is  too  careful  of 
his  great  reputation,  as  well  as  too  careful  and  cautious 
a man,  to  countersign  Dr.  Broca’s  note.  But  the  mere  fact 
of  his  reading  it  immediately  gave  its  statements  a cer- 
tain authority.  It  was  ns  if  lie  had  said  to  all  members 
of  the  profession  : ’Here,  these  experiments  arc  respect- 
able ; you  can  go  on  and  make  more  without  risking your 
little  professional  dignities  ami  reputations,  and  run  of 
practice.  .1,  Velpeau,  have  said  it.’ 

“And  now  all  hands — Tro<i»-e:,  • .,  riaton.  and  all  the 


lesser  and  little  ones— are  setting  their  private  patients 
and  inmates  of  the  hospitals  asquinting  inwardly,  up- 
wardly,  and  abominably  to  a cataleptic  degree,  and  under 
the  new  title  (Invented  by  Braid  in  1843)  of  hypnotism 
(which  is  Greek,  huprws , for  sleepism,  nothing  more)  are 
seriously  investigating  facts,  which,  under  tho  old ’and 
modern  titles  of  inspiration,  enchantment,  fascination 
spirit-power,  witch’s  power,  devil’s  power,  trance,  ecs- 
tasy, animal  magnetism,  charlatans  from  the  time  of  the 
old  Egyptian  priests,  down  to  this  month  of  December 
and  * Professor’  Wapshot,  have  made  use  and  profit  of, 
duping  superstitious  millions,  and  driving  mad  unhappy 
thousands." 

A FRENCH  TRAGEDY. 

A trial  at  the  assizes  of  Correze  has  excited  consider- 
able sensation.  An  elderly  man  nppeared  before  the  tri- 
bunal accused  of  tho  murder  of  his  daughter,  by  the  in- 
fliction of  blows  on  her  head  by  means  of  a hatchet, 
whicli  severed  the  skull.  Of  the  facts  there  could  he  no 
doubt,  but  the  causes  assigned  induced  the  jury  to  pro- 
nounce him  “Not  Guilty."  It  appears  that  his  daugh- 
ter, Antoinette  Rouvais,  had  been  seduced  by  her  cousin. 
When  circumstances  rendered  it  too  apparent  to  be  pass- 
ed unnoticed,  she  declared  that  it  was  the  result  of  vio- 
lation. An  inquiry  was  instituted,  which  showed  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  her  statement  She  avowed  tho 
truth  to  her  parents,  hoping  for  their  forgiveness.  In 
this  she  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Her  father,  a 
man  of  high  honor,  the  strictest  integrity,  and  uniin; 
peachable  veracity,  had  sunk  into  a state  of  melancholy 
on  finding  the  dishonor  of  his  family.  Some  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  entertained  that  a marriage  with  her  seducer 
would  have  effaced  the  recollection  of  what  had  occurred ; 
but  these  hopes  were  not  realized,  to  the  sad  disappoint- 
ment of  the  father,  who  attempted  suicide  by  banging, 
in  which  he  was  prevented  by  the  daughter,  who  had 
gone  to  the  granary,  where  site  found  her  father.  He, 
in  a state  of  madness,  seized  the  instrument  which  was 
near  him,  and  with  it  attacked  and  killed  his  child,  lie 
appeared  on  his  trial  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  ac- 
knowledged what  lie  had  done,  whiAwas  the  result  of 
the  feeling  that  the  dishonor  of  his  family  was  too  great 
to  be  borne.  The  mayor  of  the  village  having  been 
called  upon  to  state  what  ho  knew  of  the  defendant, 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  describing  the  family 
as  a model  of  domestic  union  and  internal  happiness. 
Amidst  the  tears  of  the  audience  the  verdict  of  non  cul- 
pability was  given,  and  his  family  surrounded  the  father 
witli  expressions  of  tenderness  and  warm  feeling. 

ITALY. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  TROUBLE. 

The.  Paris  correspondent  of  tho  Morning  Post  contains 
a letter  from  Naples,  dated  December  10,  which  Bays: 

“ Mr.  Alfred  Major,  an  English  resident  silk-merchant  at 
Naples,  on  the  8th  instant,  was  riding  on  horseback  at 
the  camp  where  the  troops  were  assembled  for  the  grand 
mass.  lie  was  smoking  his  cigar,  which  is  not  allowed 
at  that  moment  at  that  place.  A gendarme  approached 
him  and  ordered  him  to  put  away  the  cigar.  The  gen- 
tleman laughed,  took  no  notice,  and  continued  smoking. 

The  gendarme  then,  with  his  bayonet,  attempted  to 
thrust  tho  cigar  from  his  mouth,  for  which  impertinence 
the  Englishman  horsewhipped  him.  The  gendarme 
then,  witli  the  bayonet,  and  without  any  further  cere- 
mony, seriously  wounded  him.  Doctors  Strange  and 
Bishop  are  now  attending  Mr.  Mnjor,  and  say  the  wound 
is  dangerous,  and  may  result  mortally.  Mr.  .Major’s  con- 
duct was  undoubtedly  in  bad  taste,  and  a little  too  En- 
glish.” 

SPAIN. 

ACCOUCHEMENT  OF  THE  QUEEN, 

At  latest  dates  there  was  nothing  of  importance  re- 
specting the  war  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  been  safely  delivered  of  a prln-  i 
cess.  "1 

THE  WAR  WITH  MOROCCO. 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  appears  ! i 
to  he  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  extermination.  Tho  i) 
Moors,  we  are  told,  display  their  usual  valor,  refusing  | 1 
quarter  and  giving  none.  There  lias  been  some  desperate  j 
fighting  in  a wood  in  renr  of  the  principal  Spanish  re-  - 
doubt,  in  whicli  the  Spaniards  are  declared  to  have  sus- 
tained a loss  of  300  or  400  men  killed  and  wounded.  A 
letter  from  Algesiras  contains  this  passage:  “An  officer 
told  me  that  in  one  of  the  previous  actions  three  Moors 
were  surrounded,  and  had  no  chance  of  getting  away ; 
they  stood  firm,  waited  the  approach  of  their  enemies, 
deliberately  aimed  and  fired  their  espingardas,  and  then 
bent  their  heads  to  receive  their  death-blow."  The  Span- 
iards, in  twenty  days,  have  had  a thousand  men  put  hors 
de  combat  by  this  furious  foe.  The  writer  adds,  “ Tlio 
Spanisti  troops  display  excellent  spirit,  but  they  will  need 
more  decided  advantages  to  sustain  it  in  presence  of  tho 
many  hardships  they  have  to  suffer.’’ 

AUSTRIA. 

PROSPECTS  OF  ANOTHER  REVOLT  IN  HUNGARY. 
Austria  seems  to  be  doing  all  in  her  power  to  produce 
another  revolt  in  Hungary.  A letter  from  the  Hungarian 
capital,  by  way  of  Paris,  contains  the  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing monstrous  outrage:  “While  a Protestant  meet- 
ing was  being  held  in  Pestli  on  the  subject  of  the  Im- 
perial patent,  a multitude  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  had 
been  attending  a mass  in  honor  of  tho  national  poet  Kis- 
faludy,  assembled  outside  the  place  of  meeting  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  Soon 
afterward  a body  of  infan  tiy  and  cavalry,  with  fixed  bay- 
onets and  swords,  rushed  in  among  the  unoffending 
crowd,  and  dispersed  it  in  a very  brutal  fashion.  Tho 
people  were  doing  nothing  illegal ; they  had  created  no 
disturbance,  and  they  had  not  even  been  summoned  to 
disperse.”  If  this  mode  of  procedure  does  not  play  Kos- 
suth's game  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised.  Most  people 
now  entertain  his  opinion  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

RUSSIA. 

AN  ANTEDILUVIAN  FROG. 

We  translate  from  the  Gazette  de  Helsingborg  another 
of  the  stories  of  ancient  frogs  which  have  puzzled  nat- 
uralists so  long: 

“In  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a gasometer  a live 
frog  was  found  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  at  about  ; 
the  level  of  tho  sea,  in  a compact  bed  of  sand.  He  bad 
no  mouth,  or  rather  his  mouth  was  hermetically  sealed 
by  the  growing  together  of  liis  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
Although  his  eyes  were  wide  open,  lie  appeared  to  be  ; 
blind.  He  was  imbedded  in  the  sand  as  in  a mould  ; bis  r, 
vitality  and  vivacity  increased  gradually  as  lie  bccamo  j. 
accustomed  to  the  light  and  the  l'resli  air.  When  he  was  r 
first  seen  his  skin  was  spotted  with  red ; after  a few  t 
hours  the  spots  chauged  from  red  to  yellow," 

CHINA.  1 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.  j.  | 

Advices  from  China  state  that  the  Government  of  the  t; 
empire  had  applied  for  American  mediation  in  tho  : 
threatened  war  between  China  and  England  and  France. 
Tho  ship  Flora  Temple,  bound  to  Havana  with  eight  ; 
hundred  coolies,  had  been  lost  in  the  China  Sea. 

JAPAN. 

THE  EMBASSY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.  7 

Late  advices  from  Japan  contain  official  notice  from  1 
Mr.  Harris,  United  States  Minister  in  Jeddo,  to  the  effect  ; 
that  the  native  embnssy  to  Washington  would  embark  on  J 
tho  Powhatan  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  travel  via  the  ; 
Sandwich  Islands  to  Panama,  and  thence  to  Washington  ; 
direct  from  Asplnwall.  Tho  embassy  would  number  in  ; 
all  seventy  persons.  An  increasing  trade  was  going  on 
between  Sail  Francisco  and  tho  Japanese  ports. 

ST.  DOMINGO. 

TROUBLE  WITH  EUROPEAN  POWERS.  . 

Letters  from  St.  Domingo  City,  written  on  the  13th  s 
tilt,  state  that  a European  fleet,  consisting  of  two  French,  ; 
one  British,  and  one  Spanish  vessels  of  war,  lay  before  i 
the  place,  having  been  seat  out  in  order  more  inline-  , 
diately  to  force  the  existing  government  to  recognize  tlio  ] 
immense  amounts  of  worthless  pnrw  n ■ ••  if’<  which 

President  U.a:.  lloodul  il»c  country  m 1657-  58. 
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Paterfamilias.  “Good 


I thought  I would 


'Want  mendi 


Sagacious  Boy. 


1 Yes,  dear ! Arabella  does  grow,  certainly. 


Mamma  (who 


NOT  SO  BAD  AS  HE  SEEMS. 

Cototrt  Fmeri)  (apropos  of  City  ditto).  “ Upon  my  word,  Thomas,  if  I had  thought  he  had  been 
mught  him  out.1’ 

Attendant.  “Well,  he  dn  shoot  a leetle  wild,  Sir;  but  it  ain’t  o’  much  ron sequence.  X load  for  ti 


THE  FASHION  FOR  NEXT  SUMMER. 

Flora.  “ There,  I dpn’t  think  the  stupid  men  can  langh  at  i 


Clara.  “What  were  yon  saying  to  uncle,  Alfred?" 
Alfred.  Oh  1 I was  only  saying  that  if  they’d  get  up 


Alfred.  “ Oh,  if  yon  please,  uncle, 
ou  mind  standing  with  the  apple  on 


airy  squadron 
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A MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

A beetle  came  out  of  its  hiding-place  and 
looked  at  him.  A spider  crawled  up  his  leg  and 
examined  it ; but  he  did  not  move.  He  sat  alone 
in  his  lodging,  a dark,  sombre  man.  In  the  room 
beneath  there  were  sounds  of  merriment,  and  he 
had  caught,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  the  flutter 
of  dresses  in  the  hall;  and  a murmur  of  children’s 
voices  and  laughter  had  reached  him ; so  he  shut 
the  door  close  that  he  might  hear  nothing. 

On  the  table  stood  a tray  with  an  isolated  cup 
and  saucer  and  a tea-pot,  and  a little  kettle  on  the 
hob  kept  bursting  into  wheezy  snatches  of  song, 
to  remind  him  that  it  was  there  waiting.  But  the 
dark  man’s  head  leaned  on  his  hands,  his  hands  on 
his  knees,  and  his  great  black  shadow  darkened  the 
wall  behind.  The  little  spirits  that  had  been  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  among  the  red  coals  came  out  and 
looked  at  him,  but  he  never  stirred.  They  perched 
upon  his  chair  and  upon  his  knee ; they  gathered 
in  solemn  conclave  upon  the  hearth-rug. 

“ There  was  a Christmas  fire  not  so  long  ago,” 
began  a little  spirit,  nodding  solemnly  at  the  kettle, 
“ very  different  from  this.  We  were  there,  for  we 
are  the  spirits  of  the  Christmas  fires.  IIow  it 
leaped  and  crackled  in  the  grate,  and  sent  out  a 
jolly  red-hot  glow  all  round  the  room ! How  it 
shone  out  on  wreaths  of  evergreens,  and  its  frolick- 
ing lights  kissed  the  red  berries  on  the  walls! 
And  little  feet  daintily  shod  came  in  upon  the  oak 
floor ; bright  faces  laughed  back  at  the  jolly  old 
fire,  and  there  was  sweet  music  and  dancing  and 
merriment.  He  was  there,  and  he  had  singled  out 
his  partner  from  among  the  merry  ones.  Close  at 
her  side  he  kept  through  the  dance,  the  song,  and 
the  game,  and  though  her  pretty  head  was  bent  a 
little,  and  her  merriment  quieter  than  the  rest,  she 
seemed  to  like  it  too.  There  was  a world  of  hap- 
piness— half  fearful,  half  trusting — in  her  young 
face,  as  beautiful  as  it  was  gentle. 

“ But  when  the  music  was  heard  no  longer,  and 
the  dainty  shoes  had  ceased  to  dance  upon  the  oak 
floor ; when  the  jolly  fire  had  sunk  a little  lower 
— nothing  to  be  compared  with  that  bit  of  rub- 
bish though  — he  led  his  partner  back  from  the 
door-way  timidly.  There  were  sounds  of  supper 
in  a distant  room ; but  they  wanted  no  supper, 
these  two ; they  stood  alone  by  the  friendly  lire, 
and  the  gentle  one  trembled  a little,  with  a flush 
on  her  cheek  deeper,  perhaps,  than  fire  or  danc- 
ing could  call  up.  But  he — that  dark,  sombre 
man — held  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  put  on  her 
finger,  tenderly,  a glistening  ring.  We  were 
there,  we  saw  it,  and  we  wished  them  ‘ A Merry 
Christmas !’  ” 

Then  all  the  little  spirits  clapped  their  hands 
and  chorused  out  “A  Merry  Christmas !” 

Then  there  was  a mourning  sound  among  the 
little  spirits,  and  another  took  up  the  tale. 

“ There  was  a Christmas  fire  not  so  long  ago,”  he 
began,  sorrowfully,  “which  shone  upon  the  same 
oak  floor,  and  lighted  up  wreaths  of  the  same  ever- 
greens, and  there  had  been  merriment,  but  it  was 
hushed.  No  light  footstep  trod  the  floor,  no  gentle 
one  stood  by  the  friendly  lire,  but  other  sounds 
were  heard. 

“ He  was  thet;e,  then,  passion  on  his  face,  and 
rage  in  his  clenched  fist,  and  opposite  to  him — 
white  and  angry  too — his  only  brother. 

“ * You  have  dared’ — cried  out  the  dark  man— 
‘ you  have  dared  to  put  your  miserable  foot  across 
m3'  path — to  take  away  that  which  was  dearer  to 
me  than  life — to  steal  from  me  that  which  was 
mine  faithfully  once — ’ 

“The  pale  brother’s  head  was  bent,  but  his 
words  were  bitter. 

“ ‘You  kept  3'our  secret  close.  I knew  nothing. 
I dared  to  love.  What  sin  was  there  in  that?’ 

“‘Pun}’  coward!  In  m3'  father’s  house  }’ou 
were  ever  the  favorite.  When  we  were  children 
m3’  ver}’  tongue  was  not  my  own.  Did  any  dis- 
pute arise,  I must  give  up  my  will  to  you — the 
youngest — because,  forsooth,  you  were  weakly! 
When  I left  that  home,  because  I could  no  longer 
bear  the  constant  bickerings  you  and  3'our  tender 
sister  raised  between  us,  3 011  triumphed.  I,  the 
eldest,  gave  up  my  birthright  and  turned  out  into 
the  world  for  you.  Is  the  sacrifice  never  complete  ? 
Am  I to  give  up  to  }'ou  m}'  heart’s  blood — the  love 
of  my  life?  Shall  I grovel  before  you  now,  and 
bid  }'ou  take  her  and  be  happy,  holding  forth  the 
right  hand  of  brotherhood?  So  help  me  all  the 
passions  of  my  nature — no ! Across  my  father’s 
threshold  my  foot  shall  pass  never  again.  I look 
upon  your  face  no  more !’ 

“ ‘Be  it  so.  Before  I go  from  your  presence 
forever  hear  me  confess  that  mine  alone  is  the  fol- 
1}’,  mine  the  love.  Hear  me  say  that  never,  b}' 
word  or  action,  has  she  broken  her  plighted  truth 
to  you.  Me  }-ou  have  alwa3’s  distrusted — let  your 
vengeance  end  there.’ 

“But  in  that  dark  man’s  heart  there  burned  a 
flame  harder  to  quench  than  the  hottest  fire,  and 
the  fuel  which  fed  it  was  jealousy,  distrust,  and 
wrath.  When  the  little  figure,  once  so  jo}'Ous, 
stood  before  him  sorrowful ; when  she  lifted  her 
troubled  face  wistfully,  and  prayed  him  to  say 
what  she  had  done,  why  did  he  not  listen  ? Should 
he  not  have  remembered  how  they  stood  there  alone 
on  that  other  Christmas  night,  and  the  words  that 
were  spoken  then  ? Ah  ! he  did  remember,  and 
the  thought  of  that  great  happiness  lost  to  him  for- 
ever— for  he  did  not  believe  her — lent  strength  to 
his  jealous  anger  and  bitterness  to  his  tongue.  He 
scorned  her  justification  ; he  pointed  to  the  blush 
which  tinged  her  cheek— a blush  of  shame,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  his  unmanly  suspicion — he  called 
it  a witness  against  her ; he  discredited  her  pure 
truth,  for,  he  said,  his  e3*es  had  seen  her  listen  to 
another’s  words  of  love.  So  deceived,  lie  would 
never  trust  again ; henceforth  I10  should  be  alone 
in  the  world. 

“Oh!  how  could  he  look  into  her  gentle  face 
and  doubt  the  heart  which  cried  out  after  him,  in 
its  great  love,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  that 
he  would  not  leave  her  in  anger ; that  he  would 
come  back  and  recall  his  harsh  words ! 


gentle  one  alone  with  the  reproaches  he  had  heaped 
upon  her — alone  on  the  deserted  hearth,  to  bear  her 
sorrow  as  she  could?  He  who,  when  the  news 
reached  him  that  his  father  was  gone  awa}'  to  his 
place — that  his  homo  was  broken  up — that  over  his 
sister  and  the  poor  pale  brother,  fragile  from  youth, 
hung  the  iron  hand  of  povert}' — hugged  the  knowl- 
edge to  his  heart,  with  the  bitter  thought  that  it 
served  them  right — shall  he  have  a merry  Christ- 
mas?” 

“No,  no!”  came  forth  from  the  little  chorus- 
singers,  mournfull}'.  “No  Christmas  for  him; 
no  merry  Christmas !” 

Then  the  dark  man  started  to  his  feet  suddenly, 
and  great  drops  of  moisture  stood  on  his  forehead, 
and  a look  of  despair  and  remorse  distorted  his 
features.  What  dream  had  come  to  him  this 
Christmas  night— what  had  he  been  doing  ? 

The  little  spirits  have  hurried  back  among  the 
few  remaining  red  coals,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
of  them — nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  dark  man  as  he  thinks  over  his 
dream. 

* * * * * * * 

There  was  another  Christmas  fire  which  shone 
upon  the  oak  floor  of  which  the  spirits  had  talked, 
and  lighted  up  a few  scattered  evergreens;  but 
the  room  was  not  decked  for  a meny  j^arty ; there 
was  no  laughter,  no  song,  no  dance. 

On  the  friendly  hearth  stands  the  gentle  one ; 
and  there  too,  but  not  near  her,  is  he  who  once 
placed  a glistening  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  whose 
barbarous  heel  had  ground  it  into  a shapeless  mass 
on  that  same  hearth-stone.  In  the  shadow  he 
stands,  with  a bent  head,  silent ; for  though  she  is 
there  to  listen  to  him,  his  heart  fails  when  he  thinks 
of  the  past,  and  he  knows  not  what  to  say. 

“ Mary — ” It  seems  he  can  go  no  further,  so 
many  words  rush  to  his  lips ; and  she  stands  there 
so  statue-like— a figure  about  which  hangs  no  ten- 
der memor}-  from  the  past,  no  hope  for  the  future. 

“You  sent  for  me — I am  here.” 

“Oh,  Mary!  your  heart  is  steeled  against  me, 
and  justl}’.  If  words  of  mine  could  speak  m3’  deep 
repentance  and  remorse— if  years  of  penance  could 
undo  my  madness,  for  I was  mad — if  you  could 
know  how  I shrink  in  horror  from  myself  and  the 
thought  of  what  I have  done — then  I might  hope 
something  from  your  pity.” 

Silent  still,  and  statue-like.  Oh,  memor}’  of 
that  other  Christmas,  come  back  and  give  him 
hope ! 

“My  brother  has  forgiven,  and  my  sister.  I 
would  ask,  will  you  be  less  merciful  ? — but  that 
}'ou  have  more,  far  more  to  forgive.” 

“Through  all  these  weary  months,”  says  the 
listener  on  the  hearth — and  his  head  sinks  lower 
at  the  cold,  dead  tones — “ through  all  these  weary 
months  there  has  been  that  within  which  told 
me  you  would  one  da}'  know  the  wrong  3'ou  did. 
Whatever  there  may  have  been  to  forgive,  it  is  for- 
given long  ago.  The  ring  which  }’ou  crushed  is 
here.  I have  kept  it  for  }-ou ; will  3’ou  take  it?” 

“Oh,  Mar}’,  hear  me ! I am  changed — changed. 
Your  lip  says  * Forgiven,’  but  your  voice  denies  it. 
Mar}' — ” 

But  the  hand  trembles  which  he  takes  in  his ; he 
sees  that  her  face  is  pale,  and  tears  are  shining  in 
the  blue  e3'es.  All  these  weary  months,  all  that' 
cruelty,  all  those  false  accusations,  have  not  crush- 
ed out  from  her  heart  its  great  love  for  him. 

On  the  hearth  they  stand  together,  before  the 
friendly  fire ; into  that  fire  drops  the  crushed  and 
battered  pledge  of  a broken  betrothal ; let  its  mem- 
ory melt  away  with  its  form.  A change  has  passed 
over  the  sombre  faee  of  the  dark  man ; a ray  of 
beaut}’  from  hers  brightens  it  as  he  looks  down 
tenderly  upon  her  and  whispers,  “Is  it  a happy 
Ohristmas,  Mary?” 

“It  is  happy.” 

Then  a bright  glow  starts  up  in  the  old  grate, 
and  the  two  can  not  hear  it,  perhaps ; but  there  is 
a chorus  among  the  little  spirits  of  the  Christmas 
fires,  as  they  clap  their  hands  and  sing  out,  “We 
are  here;  we  see  it.  A Merry  Christmas!” 


CANDLEMAS  EVE  AT  CRAIG- 
LEIGH. 

Candlemas  Eve  at  Craigleigh  was  Candlemas 
Eve  and  something  more.  It  was  Fanny  Clin- 
ton's birthday ; on  it  she  would  reach  her  eighteenth 
year ; and  before  another  summer  had  passed  over 
her  head  she  was  to  become  the  bride  of  the  heir, 
Captain  Leicester  Maynard,  of  the  Bengal  army, 
who  had  just  returned  from  India.  Open  house 
was  to  be  kept  for  rich  and  poor  that  day,  and  in 
the  evening  a grand  ball  was  to  take  place — a ball 
for  old  and  young.  The  grown-up  people  were  to 
have  the  picture  gallery  to  dance  in,  and  the  little 
folks  were  to  enjoy  themselves,  unmolested  and 
unrestrained,  in  the  French  drawing-room.  The 
eventful  day  arrived,  and  visitors  descended,  like 
an  invading  army,  not  only  upon  the  Grange,  but 
also  upon  the  neighboring  village.  The  “May- 
nard Arms”  was  full  to  the  attics,  and  every  body 
who  had  a lodging  to  let  soon  found  a tenant  in 
some  prudent  bachelor  who  preferred  a strange 
room  to  a long,  cold  drive  home  after  the  ball. 

The  old  gallery  looked  splendidly,  and  as  night 
came  on  seemed  to  brighten  more  and  more,  as  one 
by  one  the  guests  began  to  drop  in.  There  had 
been  a little  confusion  attending  dressing,  especial- 
ly in  the  fastnesses ; because  when  lights  were  de- 
manded all  at  once  by  seventeen  young  ladies, 
nine  mammas,  six  papas,  and  ten  other  persons, 
there  were  not  enough  candlesticks  to  supply  half 
the  number  required.  In  this  emergency  wine 
bottles  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  if  an  un- 
wary observer  had  visited  the  rooms  the  following 
morning  he  would  have  been  bewildered  at  finding 
how  much  claret  had  been  discussed  by  the  young 
ladies,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  empty  bot- 
tles to  be  seen  upon  their  toilet-tables. 

However,  if  they  had  had  Aladdin’s  Palace  to 
dress  in,  and  his  Genii  to  adorn  them,  they  could 
scarcely  have  looked  prettier  or  more  elegant  than 
they  did— some  gliding  gracefully  over  the  polished 


floor,  others  tripping  it  coquettishly,  as  if  not  lik- 
ing to  stand  alone  for  admiration,  but  one  and  all 
wending  their  way  to  the  far  end  of  the  gallery, 
where  Sir  Robert  had  stationed  himself  to  receive 
his  guests. 

Some  officers  of  the Regiment,  with  whom 

Leicester  had  been  garrisoned  in  India,  w ere  among 
the  first  arrivals,  and  then  began  the  ball  in  earn- 
est. The  grim  old  knights  who  hung  on  the  walls 
scowled  a darker  scowl  than  ever  as  the  fair  young 
girls  flew  over  the  polished  floor,  and  the  inspiring 
music  and  the  merry  laughter  rose  up  to  the  roof, 
shaking  the  old  banners  in  their  faces.  More  and 
more  arrivals,  fresh  revelers,  poured  in  at  every 
moment,  and  soon  the  old  gallery  was  full — full 
of  welcome,  full  of  merriment,  full  of  hospitality. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  notion  of  keeping 
the  denizens  of  the  two  ball-rooms  separate  was 
impracticable.  What ! were  the  grown  people  to 
take  no  part  in  the  forfeits,  be  shut  out  from  the 
privilege  of  dancing  with  the  rising  belles,  and  be 
forbidden  to  see  the  conjurer  ? Perish  the  thought ! 
Were  the  small  boys  to  be  denied  the  inestimable 
honor  of  dancing  with  the  largest  partners  they 
could  find  ? Was  a tall  Guardsman  to  carry  off 
Lotty  Claire  to  waltz  with  him  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery, and  Jack  Eglinton  not  to  follow  and  defy 
him  ? Such  tyranny  would  have  caused  an  emeute. 
No ! Old  and  young  mixed  freely  together,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  enjoyed  themselves  the 
most. 

After  supper,  when  the  jaded  musicians  had  re- 
tired to  have  their  innings  at  the  good  things,  Jack 
Eglinton  dragged  the  grand  piano  out  of  a recess  in 
which  it  had  been  stowed  away,  and  Fanny  (his 
sister)  and  Ada  Maynard  played  a waltz  for  the 
impatient  juveniles.  Then  the  mistletoe  was  hung 
to  the  knob  of  the  great  chandelier,  under  which 
all  the  merry  dancers  passed.  Bless  their  pretty 
eyes,  how  they  brightened ! Bless  their  rosy 
cheeks,  how  they  blushed ! There  was  Jack — 
handsome,  honest  Jack  Eglinton  — great  in  the 
renters , figuring  away  with  Lotty  Claire  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  He  had  private  mistletoe  ar- 
rangements of  his  own,  and  refrained  from  joining 
in  the  melee  that  followed.  Henry  Maynard  (Lei- 
cester’s younger  brother)  seized  a sprig  of  berries 
from  a vase,  and  gave  the  signal.  Every  avail- 
able scrap  of  the  magic  plant  was  in  instant  requi- 
sition for  a dozen  of  his  friends  and  school-fellows, 
and  it  was  soon  “turn  round,”  “join  lips,”  “up 
the  middle  and  down  again.”  Every  body  kissed 
his  own  partner,  and  Tom  Bright  (the  “funny  boy” 
of  the  evening,  who  wore  the  Knave  of  Clubs 
pinned  to  the  lappel  of  his  coat,  in  token  of  his 
twelfth  cake  rank)  rushed  about,  kissing  other  peo- 
ple’s— all  but  Charley  Howard’s.  Charley  was 
small,  and  no  match  for  Tom  in  any  less  inspiring 
cause ; but  he  fought  like  a young  lion  in  defense 
of  pretty  Laura  Steadman,  so  Tom  was  baffled.  I 
fancy  Laura  would  have  dispensed  with  his  cham- 
pionship, for  Tom  was  a great  favorite.  Had  he 
not  sung  a comic  song  that  had  put  the  whole  room 
in  a roar?  Did  he  not  detect  the  conjurer  in  one 
of  his  cleverest  tricks  ? Poor,  brave  little  Charlie ! 
When,  half  an  hour  afterward,  he  made  formal 
proposals  for  the  hand  of  his  offended  partner  upon 
the  strength  of  his  late  achievement,  he  was  called 
a stupid  boy,  and  told  to  go  away  ! Oh,  the  in- 
gratitude of  woman ! 

Leicester  Maynard  went  to  the  piano-forte  and 
chatted  with  Fanny.  Lady  Grace — dear,  gentle 
Lady  Grace — took  baby  Maude  and  danced  her. 
What  business  had  she  to  come  brushing  the  mis- 
tletoe berries  with  her  soft,  perfumed  curls,  when 
she  knew  that  her  lover — Cecil  Deighton,  of  the 
Guards — Inkermann  Deighton — was  looking  on, 
and  that  nq  one  would  dare  to  take  advantage  of 
her  tantalizing  position  ? Why  did  that  pudding- 
headed fellow  Clogger  go  about  trying  to  spoil 
sport,  and  to  take  Tom  Bright’s  mistletoe  away  ? 
I hope  he  got  his  shins  kicked,  and  I think  he  did. 
But  these  little  drawbacks  were  as  a drop  of  rain 
compared  with  the  bright  wave  of  merriment  that 
flooded  the  place,  carrying  away  all  unkindly  feel- 
ings, all  stupid  restraint,  upon  its  flow. 

The  ball  had  begun  early,  and  so  was  brought 
to  a conclusion  in  reasonable  time.  The  last  guest 
departed ; the  inmates,  tired  out,  sought  their 
beds — all  but  Leicester  Maynard  and  his  friend 
Deighton,  who  adjourned  to  the  room  of  the  for- 
mer to  smoke  their  cigars.  The  morose  ancestry 
scowled  unseen  in  the  deserted  gallery,  and  the 
hospitable  old  house  was  still. 

Neither  Maynard  nor  Deighton  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  going  to  bed,  they  had  so  much  to  talk  and 
think  about. 

“ Leicester,”  said;Deighton,  after  they  had  sat 
for  some  time  puffing  away  in  silence,  “what 
o’clock  is  it  ?” 

“ Only  half  past  four.” 

“ How  light  the  mornings  are  getting ! Is  that 
the  sun  or  the  moon  shining  through  the  chinks 
in  the  shutter?” 

“Never  mind  the  sun  or  the  moon,  old  fellow! 
How  about  your  ow'n  particular  star?  What 
have  you  and  Lady  Grace  been  talking  about  all 
night  ? Is  it  settled  at  last,  eh  ?” 

“ Don’t  chaff?” 

“No — but  is  it?” 

“Well,  she  says  so.” 

“ By  Jove  ! I w ish  you  joy,”  cried  Leicester, 
wringing  his  friend’s  hand.  “ You’re  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world — next  to  me.” 

“I  wonder  what  she  is  doing  now  ?”  said  Deigh- 
ton, gravely,  gazing  into  the  fire. 

“ Repeating  all  your  absurd  speeches  to  Fanny, 
I’ll  be  bound.” 

“ Do  they  occupy  the  same  room,  then?”  Deigh- 
ton inquired. 

“Yes;  we  are  all  packed  as  close  as  herrings 
in  a cask  to-night.  They  sleep  in  the  west  wing, 
right  opposite  our  window’.” 

“ That  light  gets  stronger  and  stronger,”  said 
the  Guardsman,  after  a pause.  “The  sun  must 
have  risen.  I’ll  open  the  shutters  and  see.” 

“Well,  do  if  you  like,"  Leicester  replied,  with 
a yawn. 

Deighton  unfastened  the  bar  and  threw  the 


I shutters  apart.  As  he  did  so  a red,  lurid  glare 
flashed  into  the  room,  and,  uttering  a cry  of  an- 
guish, he  sprang  back  and  seized  his  friend  by  the 
arm. 

The  west  wing  was  in  one  sheet  ofjlame! 

The  alarm  had  already  been  given,  and  the 
friends  saw  by  the  blaze  of  the  conflagration  scores 
of  laborers  and  servants  hurrying  from  all  direc- 
tions to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Leicester  rushed 
from  the  room,  followed  by  Deighton,  They  tore 
down  the  dark  stairs,  shouting  “ Fire ! fire!”  as 
they  passed  on  toward  the  west  wing.  Deighton 
could  but  follow  his  friend,  knowing  nothing  him- 
self of  the  intricate  corridors  and  passages  that  led 
to  that  portion  of  the  old  house,  and  when,  on 
dashing  open  one  of  the  doors,  a hot  cloud  of 
smoke  burst  forth  in  their  faces,  he  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a moment,  took  a wrong  turning,  and 
found  himself  in  the  entrance-hall,  amidst  a crowd 
of  terror-stricken  men  and  fainting  women. 

Fearful  must  it  have  been  to  those  young  girls 
—sleeping  calmly  and  happily  after  the  fatigues 
of  thpir  night’s  enjoyment,  perchance  dreaming 
over  again  some  word  or  look  earnest  enough  to 
have  written  itself  upon  their  memories— fearful, 
indeed,  to  have  their  peaceful  slumbers  dispelled 
by  the  terrible  cry  of  “ Fire  ! fire !”  No  one  knew 
how  near  it  might  be.  Fire  around  her,  and  she 
in  a strange  room,  the  way  to  escape  from  which 
was  unknown  to  her,  or  in  her  fear  forgotten. 
Fire ! and  in  her  haste  to  fly  she  might  unwitting- 
ly rush  into  the  midst  of  the  blaze ! Fire  ! which, 
when  safe  herself  from  danger,  was  threatening 
those  dear  to  her,  who  were  still  unrescucd  from 
the  flaming  building.  “Fire!  fire!  fire!”  Mo- 
thers wildly  seeking  their  children  ; children  who 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  rushing  into  the 
flames  to  seek  their  parents.  Of  this  dreadful 
scene  Leicester  Maynard  saw  but  little,  for  he  was 
thundering  at  the  massive  oaken  portal  that  sepa- 
rated Fanny’s  apartments  from  the  rest  of  the  west 
wing.  He  dashed  himself  with  all  his  force  against 
the  locked  door ; it  was  immovable!  He  shouted 
until  his  voice  failed ; no  answer  ! He  burst  into 
a room  where  his  father’s  lathe  and  carpentering 
tools  were  kept,  and,  seizing  a broad  axe,  threw 
himself  once  more  upon  the  old  door,  and,  between 
the  blows  that  he  rained  thick  and  fast  upon  it, 
shouted,  “Awake,  Fanny!  Lady  Grace,  awake! 
Fire!  fire!  It  is  I,  Leicester,  who  calls;  unlock 
the  door.  Fire!”  There  was  no  answer ; but  the 
oak  began  to  yield  under  the  axe.  One  good 
blow,  and  the  lock  would  part  from  the  panel.  It 
was  given. 

The  head  of  the  axe  flew  off! 

With  his  bare  hands  Leicester  tore  away  the 
splintered  wood,  and  the  heavy  door,  wrenching 
off  the  hinges  in  its  fall,  dropped  with  a loud  crash 
into  the  passage. 

The  great  rush  of  air  caused  by  the  falling  mass 
drove  back  for  a moment  the  flames  and  smoke 
from  the  staircase  beyond ; but  he  had  hardly 
sprang  half-way  up  when  they  closed  behind  him, 
roaring  more  furiously  than  ever. 

It  was  then  that  Leicester  hoard  Deigliton's 
voice  calling,  in  a wild,  choked  voice,  upon  Grace 
to  rouse  herself  and  fly  to  him.  Poor  fellow,  he 
knew  not  where  to  find  her.  Leicester  shouted  in 
return ; told  him  that  to  follow  was  impossible,  as 
the  staircase  was  already  tottering. 

“Ladders  and  ropes  to  the  window!  quick, 
Deighton!  See  to  it  yourself;  it  is  our  only 
chance  of  saving  them.  Leave  me  here ; I will  do 
all  that  can  be  done.”  * * * * 

When  Lady  Grace  and  Fanny  had  at  last  retired 
to  their  room  they  felt  as  little  inclined  for  sleep 
as  their  lovers.  Young  ladies  have  generally  quite 
enough  to  talk  about  after  any  ball  to  last  till  next 
morning.  They  chatted  on,  and  never  guessed 
how  time  had  passed  till  a dull,  heavy  knocking 
startled  them.  They  opened  their  door,  and  a 
sight  burst  upon  their  gaze  well  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  bolder  hearts  than  theirs.  The 
passage  was  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  while 
the  fearful  cry  of  “Fire!”  resounded  throughout 
the  house. 

Bold  and  prompt  in  any  emergency,  as  soon  as 
she  had  in  some  degree  calmed  the  fears  of  her 
more  timid  companion  Fanny  ran  to  the  head  of 
the  flaming  staircase  and  cried  for  help.  Help 
was  nearer  than  she  had  hoped,  for  the  next  mo- 
ment Leicester,  emerging  from  the  smoke,  stood 
by  her  side. 

Fanny  was  pale  as  death  and  fearfully  calm. 
“I  had  so  hoped  and  prayed  that  you  were  safe,” 
she  murmured  in  her  lover’s  ear,  as  she  paused  for 
a moment  in  her  endeavors  to  restore  Grace  to  con- 
sciousness ; “ and  you  are  here.” 

“To  save  you,  darling !” 

“Ah ! I fear  it  is  to  perish  with  me.” 

Better  so  than  to  live  without  you.  But  we  are 
losing  precious  moments.  For  the  love  of  life, 
Lady  Grace,  don’t  faint  again ! Do  rouse  your- 
self!” he  cried,  in  his  wild  agony. 

“ Hush !”  said  Fanny ; “you  are  too  impetuous. 
Dear  Grace,”  she  whispered,  gently,  in  her  friend’s 
ear,  ‘ ‘ we  are  all  in  great  danger.  We  depend  upon 
each  other  for  safety,  under  God.  We  must  all  be 
saved,  or  all — But,  please  God,  we  may  all  be 
saved.  Be  a brave  girl,  darling,  for  Cecil  Deigh- 
ton’s  sake.” 

It  was  enough.  Fanny,  with  womanly  tact,  had 
touched  the  right  chord.  There  was  warrior  blood 
in  the  gentle  patrician’s  veins,  which  the  name  of 
her  lover  set  in  a glow ; and  the  cowering,  weeping 
girl  of  a moment  before  sprang  to  her  feet,  dashed 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  was  ready  for  any 
thing. 

Leicester  then  led  the  two  girls  into  their  room, 
and,  closing  the  door  against  smoke  and  flame, 
threw  up  the  window,  sprang  upon  the  outside  sill, 
and  shouted  to  the  crowd  below  to  hasten  the  move- 
ments of  those  who  had  gone  in  search  of  ropes  and 
ladders. 

“They  are  coming  ! they  are  coming !”  he  cried, 
in  a tone  of  exultation,  as  though  he  were  watch- 
ing some  vigorously-contested  race.  “ Deighton 
is  with  them.  They  have  a ladder  strong  enough 
to  save  fifty  qf  us.  They  are  here !— hurrah  !— 
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they  are  here !”  and  Leicester  almost  screamed  with  | 
joy  and  excitement.  On  they  came.  Let  the 
flames  roar,  and  the  did  house  crumble  beneath 
their  fiery  tongues.  What  matter  ? — his  darling 
would  be  safe.  Oh,  the  wild  joy  of  giving  her 
scathless  to  her  old  father’s  arms ! 

Up  rose  the  heavy  ladder,  foot  by  foot ; but,  oh, 
how  slowly  did  it  seem  to  rise,  though  strong 
arms  and  willing  hearts  were  strained  to  the  ut- 
most ! Up  it  rose,  till  it  stood  trembling  on  end 
in  the  air.  Leicester  could  hear  his  own  heart 
beating  as  the  top  was  lowered  slowly  toward  the 
window.  It  was  full  twenty  feet  too  short! 

A low  moan  rose  up  from  the  crowd  collected  be- 
low. Men  looked  into  each  other’s  faces,  and  spoke 
not.  There  was  a deep  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  roaring  of  the  flames  and  the  crashing  of  fall- 
ing timbers. 

What  were  Leicester’s  emotions  now?  The  roar- 
ing of  the  flames  became  more  and  more  loud ; the 
room  grew  suffocatingly  hot,  while  smoke  began 
to  creep  under  the  door,  and  to  curl  about  Fanny 
and  Grace  (who  were  kneeling  in  earnest  prayer), 
as  though  it  were  a dim  shroud  infolding  them. 

Then  it  was — when  all  seemed  lost — that  the  re- 
membrance of  a boyish  piece  of  folly  flashed  across 
Leicester’s  throbbing  brain.  The  window  in  which 
he  stood  was  the  very  last  on  the  third  story  of  the 
west  wing.  Within  two  yards  of  it  were  the  cap- 
itals of  those  Corinthian  pillars  that  ornamented 
that  angle  of  the  house.  Beyond  them,  on  the 
south  side,  was  a ledge,  similar  to  that  on  the  west, 
near  to  which  was  a massive  water-spout.  Below 
was  a terrace,  raised  some  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Now,  the  ladder,  though  far  too  short  to 
reach  the  window  from  the  lawn,  if  placed  upon 
this  terrace  would  come  up  to  a level  with  the  win- 
dow on  the  other  face  of  the  house ; so  that,  if  he 
could  but  pass  his  dear  one  and  Grace  round  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  to  the  ledge  beyond,  they 
would  be*saved.  His  mind  was  made  up  in  a mo- 
ment. To  remain  was  certain  death,  for  the  fire 
was  crackling  at  the  door.. 

“ Do  pot  attempt  it!  do  not  attempt  it!”  cried 
Deighton,  as  Leicester  shouted  to  him  to  place  the 
ladder  on  the  terrace.  “ You  could  not  pass  round, 
and  how  can  they  ?” 

“ I have  done  so  for  a swallow’s  nest,”  cried  Lei- 
cester, eagerly.  ' “ Do  as  I ask  you,  man ! it  is  our 
only  chance.” 

“It  is  indeed!”  cried  a voice  from  the  crowd. 
“ God  help  them ! it  is  indeed !” 

Leicester  looked  down,  and  saw  that  the  speaker 
was  his  father. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  the  courageous 
girls  understand  the  plan.  The  only  question  that 
arose  between  them  was  who  should  first  brave  the 
danger.  This  Leicester  soon  decided.  Fanny  was 
calmly  courageous  — Grace  unnaturally  daring. 
Upon  the  bravery  of  one  he  could  depend  as  sure 
and  lasting ; he  knew  not  at  what  moment  that  of 
the  other  might  be  quelled  by  the  imminent  dan- 
ger. If  Fanny  passed  in  safety  he  would  have  no 
fear  for  Grace.  With  one  hand  firmly  clasping 
her  little  waist,  and  the  other  holding  on  by  the 
corner  of  the  parapet  above  his  head,  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  Leicester  and  his  plighted  bride 
passed  inch  by  inch  along  the  narrow  ledge  till 
they  gained  the  summit  of  the  pillars.  Here  there 
was  a broader  footing,  and  Leicester  paused. 
“ Rest  a while,  darling,”  he  whispered;  “we  are 
half  round,  but  the  worst  half  is  to  come.  Five 
minutes  more,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  be  safe.” 

“ It  would  be  so  sweet,”  murmured  Fanny  in 
response,  as  he  strained  her  close  to  his  heart,  “ to 
be  saved  by  you : but,  oh ! I fear ! I fear !” 

“Fear  nothing,  my  own.  Recollect  Grace  has 
to  follow.  Are  you  ready  ?” 

“Quite — quite  ready.” 

Still  holding  her  firmly  with  one  arm,  while  both 
of  hers,  widely  extended,  embraced  the  slippery 
wall,  they  shuffled— I know  of  no  other  word- 
round  the  narrow  ridge,  rendered  doubly  slippery 
by  half-melted  snow,  dislodging  the  portions  of 
moss  and  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  there,  and 
which  fell  at  every  step  they  took,  making  it  appear 
to  the  breathless  spectators  as  if  the  narrow  path 
were  crumbling  beneath  their  feet.  It  was  a fear- 
ful moment ; every  movement  had  life  and  death  in 
it ; every  inch  brought  them  nearer  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  nerve  and  trust  of  the  fair  girl  did 
not  fail  her,  and,  moving  along  slowly  and  surely, 
as  the  first  part  of  their  transit  had  been  passed, 
they  doubled  the  angle  and  gained  the  terrace 
front. 

Here  Leicester  had  anticipated  that  all  difficulty 
would  have  ended ; but  no.  As  Deighton  stood 
on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder,  his  head  was  not 
quite  on  a level  with  Fanny’s  waist,  as  she  stood 
in  the  recess  I have  mentioned.  The  ladder  was 
still  several  feet  too  short.  * 1 Lower  her  down  into 
my  arms  and  I will  carry  her,”  said  Deighton,  who 
was  scarcely  to  be  recognized  but  for  his  voice. 
His  hair  was  singed,  there  was  a red  burn  upon  his 
forehead,  and  his  face  was  ghastly  pale.  Leice- 
ster trembled  for  Grace’s  senses  when  she  should 
see  him.  “ No,  that  will  not  do ; you  can  not  bal- 
ance the  weight  as  you  are ; go  down  a few  steps 
and  guide  her  feet  as  I let  her  down.” 

“ Now,  my  darling,”  said  Leicester,  “kneel  with 
me;  do  not  be  afraid;  I have  firm  hold  of  you. 
Now  try  if  you  can  find  the  top  step  of  the  ladder 
with  one  foot ; Deighton  will  guide  it — so — there ! 
Now,  can  you  put  down  the  other  and  stand  up  ? 
Cling  to  me,  never  fear ; that’s  brave  and  well ; 
now  try  the  next  step ; can  you  reach  it  ?” 

“ Not  as  you  are  holding  me,”  she  said. 

He  shifted  his  hold  from  her  waist  to  her  arms. 
She  then  gained  the  third  step,  and  he  only  held 
her  wrist.  Clinging  to  the  water-spout,  he  leaned 
over  the  ledge  till  Fanny  had  descended  far  enough 
to  be  able  to  grasp  the  side  of  the  ladder  with  her 
disengaged  hand. 

“ Now,  darling,  you  must  release  my  hold ; go 
down  slowly  and  -steadily. ” 

She  gently  .returned  his  parting  pressure,  and, 
with  a look  of  ineffable  tenderness,  murmured 
something  so  softly  that  he  could  not  catch  the 
sound,  but,  from  the  mo^n_of  kje_r  lips,  jie  formed 


it  into  a blessing.  Descending  slowly,  preceded  by 
Cecil  Deighton,  she  looked  up  all  the  while,  with 
the  same  sweet  expression  on  her  lips. 

She  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  was  caught  to 
her  old  father’s  heart,  and  a great  shout  of  joy 
arose,  but  was  instantly  hushed  when  it  was  seen 
that  Lady  Grace  had  begun  the  perilous  route  so 
fortunately  traversed  by  her  friend.  Grace  had 
heard  all  the  directions  given  by  Leicester  to  Fan- 
ny, and  acted  upon  them  promptly  and  silently ; 
but  her  dress,  which  was  much  lighter  than  Fan- 
ny’s, clung  and  got  caught  in  the  masonry,  so  that 
Leicester  had  to  leave  her  clinging  to  the  wall  un- 
supported for  several  moments  while  he  disentan- 
gled it.  They  reached  the  recess,  however,  in 
safety,  but  Grace  had  not  strength  left  to  stand 
upon  the  ladder. 

“ Shut  your  eyes,  Lady  Grace,”  Leicester  said, 
in  as  gay  a tone  as  he  could  assume ; “ shut  your 
eyes  ; trust  to  Cecil.” 

Kneeling  as  before,  holding  by  the  old  spout,  he 
lowered  the  now  inanimate  form  till  Deighton  could 
fairly  clutch  his  beloved  burden  without  fear  of 
losing  his  balance.  He  then  rapidly  descended  the 
ladder,  and  Leicester  knew  from  the  shout  which 
then  arose  that  they  had  reached  the  ground  in 
safety. 

Maynard  now  determined  on  returning  to  Fan- 
ny’s room,  and,  if  the  flames  had  not  filled  it,  to 
save  for  her  and  Lady  Grace  as  many  of  their  lit- 
tle treasures  as  he  could.  There  was  a miniature 
of  the  mother  of  the  latter,  set  in  a bracelet,  that 
he  had  noticed  upon  her  arm  at  the  ball,  and  which 
he  determined  to  save  at  all  events. 

He  soon  found  the  miniature  and  Fanny’s  trink- 
et-case, containing  some  valuable,  old,  family  jew- 
els. These  he  wrapped  round  in  a blanket,  and 
flung  out  of  the  window.  He  then  pocketed  every 
thing  of  value  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  in- 
discriminately, and  taking  a burst  of  flame  through 
the  floor  as  a hint  to  retire,  swung  himself  round 
the  pillars,  and  soon  had  his  foot  on  the  ladder. 

Leicester  had  heard  a great  deal  of  shouting,  but 
as  that  had  been  going  on  all  the  time,  except  when 
Fanny  and  Grace  were  in  danger,  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  it ; wrhen,  however,  he  had  turned  the  cor- 
ner, he  perceived,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  had  too 
rashly  disregarded  the  warning  cries,  for  a volume 
of  smoke  and  flame  was  pouring  from  a window 
directly  below  him,  threatening  destruction  to  the 
ladder,  his  only  hope  of  safety.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  make  a dash  for  it.  He  did 
so ; sliding,  as  he  had  often  done  when  a boy, 
astride  upon  the  ladder.  It  was  too  late.  He 
felt  a flash  across  his  eyes,  a heavy  blow,  and  then 
— nothing ! 

Then  followed  a great  roar  and  crash.  A my- 
riad of  bright  sparks  shot  into  the  air,  and  all  knew 
that  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  The  flames,  which  for 
a moment  were  smothered  beneath  the  falling  raft- 
ers, broke  forth  again  with  redoubled  fury. 

But  I did  not  desert  those  whose  story  I have 
so  far  told.  By  almost  superhuman  exertions  the 
fire  was  confined  to  the  west  wing,  in  which  it  had 
originated,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  house  was  saved. 
No  one  was  lost,  but  for  many  a weary  day  Leice- 
ster Maynard  flickered  between  life  and  death. 
When  at  last  he  had  recovered  from  the  severe  in- 
ternal injury  caused  by  his  fearful  fall,  he  still  lay 
in  silence  and  darkness,  and  only  knew  by  a warm 
drop  that  sometimes  fell  on  his  brow  that  one  he 
loved  was  watching  over  him.  Ilis  sight  was  gone ! 
He  had  been  blinded  by  the  flames  through  the 
midst  of  which  he  had  fallen. 

One  day  when  Leicester  had  awakened  from  a 
sleep,  he  pressed  the  little  hand  that  seldom  left 
his  grasp,  and  said,  “ Guess  what  I have  been 
dreaming  of,  dearie.  I fancied,”  continued  he,  not 
waiting  for  a reply,  “that  I was  watching  the  re- 
building of  the  west  wing  that  you  have  been  tell- 
ing me  about,  and  wondering  whether  the  room  wo 
used  to  call  yours  will  be  where  it  was  before.” 

“Not  exactly,  Sir  Robert  says;  but  it  will  be 
finished  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  you 
will  scarcely  see  any  difference.” 

“ I shall  not  indeed  see  any  difference,”  replied 
poor  Leicester,  somewhat  sadly. 

“You  must  not  think  or  speak  so  mournfully. 
You  have  been  very  patient,  dearest,  hitherto  ; be 
patient  a little  longer.” 

“There  have  been  very  many  ‘little  longers,’ 
Fanny,  but  they  have  not  brought  what  has  been 
promised.  No,  dear  one,”  he  said,  “sight  has 
gone  forever,  and  I shall  never  see  your  dear  face 
again,  save  in  dreams.” 

“Listen,”  whispered  she.  “As  you  will  look 
upon  the  gloomy  side  of  things,  I will  humor  you, 
and  take  the  same  view.  With  all  this  sorrow, 
however,  have  we  not  much  to  be  thankful  for  ? 
It  is  almost  a miracle  that  you  were  not  killed  upon 
the  spot  where  you  fell.  Of  what  value  do  you 
think  my  life  would  have  been  to  me  with  the  con- 
stant remembrance  that  yours  had  been  lost  in  pre- 
serving it ! If  it  should  be  the  will  of  God  that 
human  skill  should  fail  in  averting  this  calamity 
from  you,  have  you  not  one  to  share  your  sorrow, 
whose  life  will  be  devoted  to  comforting  you,  to 
minister  to  your  every  wish?  One  whose  eyes 
shall  see  for  you  faithfully  and  truly ; one  whose 
very  being  belongs  to  you  ? Will  not  my  love 
abate  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  misfortunes  you 
dread  ?” 

Leicester  told  her  that  it  could  not  be ; that  the 
sacrifice  was  far  too  great ; that  lie  had  thought  of 
this,  and  dreaded  the  time  when  it  must  come 
forth ; that  he  must  bear  his  calamity  alone  ! 

“You  know  not  what  you  are  doing,”  replied 
Fanny,  vehemently.  “Sacrifice!”  and  her  tone 
changed  almost  to  bitterness.  “Is  the  exercise 
of  a love  which  the  everyday  monotony  of  a cold 
world  chains  down  fruitless  in  one’s  heart  a sacri- 
fice ? Oh,  Leicester ! when  you  cease  to  love  me, 
speak  those  words  again.  Sacrifice!  would  you — 
oh!  but  hush!  How  wrong  I have  been,  how 
thoughtless,  how  selfish ! Hush!  you  must  indeed 
not  speak  again.  I have  been  sadly  imprudent. 
You  must  be  calm.  If  you  attempt  to  speak,  I 
will  go.  You  must  obey  me  now.” 

Days  and  nights  were  alike  to  the  blind  man ; 


but  I think  it  was  about  every  fourth  day  that  a 
strange  step  entered  bis  room,  and  a strange  hand 
removed  the  bandages,  and  examined  his  eyes. 
The  lids  were  so  swollen  and  blistered  by  the 
flames,  which  had  burst  forth  full  in  his  face,  that 
they  had  remained  closed.  On  one  of  those  days 
Leicester  felt  the  lid  gently  raised,  and  the  great 
oculist,  after  a close  scrutiny  and  a lengthened 
pause,  whispered  in  Fanny’s  ear,  “ I wish  you  joy, 
young  lady ; his  eyes  are  safe.” 

They  are  perfectly  safe.  Leicester  Maynard 
may  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  spectacles  a 
little  before  his  time,  and  his  handsome  face  have 
one  more  honorable  scar  upon  it ; but  what  of  that  ? 

The  Lady  Grace  and  Cecil  Dayton,  Fanny  Eg- 
linton  and  Leicester  Maynard,  were  married  on 
the  same  day. 


PAID  FOR  YESTERDAY. 

The  scene  opens  in  a dentist’s  room  in  the  West 
End  of  London.  Mr.  Filey  was  a fashionable  dent- 
ist, with  an  exceedingly,  what  is  called,  gentle- 
manly appearance.  You  might  have  taken  him 
for  a baronet,  and  so  might  I.  A carriage  drove 
up  to  the  house,  and  a lady  carefully  attired — 
West-End  Costume,  and  some  of  those  women  do 
look  very  captivating.  She  inquired  for  Mr.  File}-. 
That  gentleman  made  his  bow. 

“ Mr.  Filey,”  she  said,  “ I have  come  to  you  on 
a sad  case.”  She  sighed.  Of  course  Mr.  Filey 
was  full  of  sympathy — in  his  aspect,  at  all  ^ents. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ it  is  very  sad.  You  ^regreat 
in  teeth,  Mr.  Filey.  Do  you  remember  me  years 
ago?” 

Mr.  Filey  begged  to  be  excused  his  forgetful- 
ness, attributing  it  to  his  extended  practice. 

“Ah!  I was  then  younger,  Mr.  Filey.  I am 
now,  as  my  card  will  have  shown  you,  Lady 
Spriggs.” 

Mr.  Filey  bowed  to  the  title. 

“ I have  a nephew,  Mr.  Filey ; the  heir  to  a 
vast  property.  He  has  but  one  defect — his  teeth ! 
Oh ! the  trouble  those  teeth  have  given  us ! His 
timidity  is  such  that  he  will  never  now  approach 
a dentist’s  shop — I mean  house,  and  we  are  at  our 
wit’s  ends  what  to  do  with  him.  Do  you  think 
that  if  I contrived  to  lure  him  here,  Mr.  Filey, 
that  you  could  so  manage  as  to  remove  one  or  two 
of  his — I think  you  call  them  grinders — without 
his  being  aware  of  it  ?” 

The  proposition  was  rather  startling,  but  Mr. 
Filey  was  an  old  hand,  and  an  able. 

He  said  be  had  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  the 
young  gentleman  there,  he  would  extract  the  teeth, 
and  he  should  hardly  know'  any  thing  of  it — so 
delicate  and  sudden  would  be  the  manipulation — 
till  it  was  over. 

“That  will  do,”  said  the  lady.  “You  will 
eternally  oblige  his  family,  Mr.  Filey,  and  deeply 
shall  I feel  indebted  to  you,  believe  me.  I will 
take  the  liberty  of  paying  you  in  advance,  if  you 
please.  May  I know  what  it  will  be  ?" 

She  drew  forth  her  purse,  and  paid  the  sum  Mr. 
Filey  thought  fit  to  demand. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  that  the  young 
gentleman  should  call  on  the  morrow,  at  two  o’clock 
p.m.,  precisely.  Every  device  not  to  alarm  his 
sensitiveness  in  the  matter  of  his  teeth  was  prom- 
ised by  Mr.  Filey,  who  was  forewarned  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  eccentric,  and  dressed  not 
quite  in  the  fashion — in  fact,  commonly ; so  that, 
unless  you  knew  it,  you  would  not  presume  him 
to  bo  heir  to  a vast  estate. 

The  scene  closes  on  Mr.  Filey  bowing  the  lady 
into  her  carriage. 

Act  the  Second,  displays  a jeweler’s  shop.  West 
End.  Messrs.  Spitclicock  & Co.  A lady  alights 
from  her  carriage,  and  enters.  She  desires  to  see 
some  jewelry.  A diadem  set  with  diamonds  fixes 
her  eye.  Her  taste  is  pleased  by  a beautiful 
bracelet,  and  a pair  of  ruby  ear-rings  which  suit 
her  complexion,  she  thinks.  She  is  assured  that 
they  suit  her  admirably.  She  hands  her  card — 
Lady  Spriggs  ; at  present  residing  at  Mr.  Filey’s. 

“You  know  Mr.  Filey,  the  dentist?” 

“Very  well,  indeed,”  she  is  told,  “and  Sir 
Sampson  also,  by  name.” 

She  then  desires  them  to  make  out  their  bill, 
and  tell  her  the  amount  of  her  purchases.  Four 
hundred  odd  pounds  the  bill  amounted  to.  And 
the  shopman  wasn’t  astonished ! But  wliat  a 
country  this  is,  where  women  can  lavish  money  on 
gimcracks — as  I tell  my  wife.  However ! the  lady 
said  she  would  be  infinitely  obliged  to  them,  if, 
within  half  an  hour — that  was,  by  two  o’clock,  pre- 
cisely, and  not  a moment  later — they  would  pack 
up  the  things,  and  dispatch  them  and  the  bill,  by 
one  of  their  young  men,  to  Mr.  Filey’s,  where  Sir 
Sampson,  her  husband,  would  write  out  a check, 
and  liquidate  the  debt.  Some  woman’s  rigmarole, 
I suppose.  However ! the  request  was  readily  as- 
sented to.  She  departed,  and  the  scene  closes  with 
her  being  bowed  into  her  carriage  a second  time. 

Act  the  Third.  A young  man  with  parcel  calls 
at  two  o’clock,  precisely,  that  afternoon,  at  Mr. 
Filey’s,  and  asks  to  see  Sir  Sampson  Spriggs. 

“ Her  ladyship  is  within,”  says  the  page. 

The  young  man  says  she  will  do.  He  is  ush- 
ered into  a room  where  he  sees  the  lady. 

Well,  the  lady  affably  took  the  parcel  from  the 
young  man,  and  said  : 

“I  will  take  it  to  show  my  husband  up  stairs. 
He  will  be  with  you  in  five  minutes  and  hand  you 
the  check.  You  will  excuse  me  ? I must  lirst 
satisfy  him  of  the  necessity  I have  for  the  articles.” 

Of  course  the  poor  fellow  thought  that  all  was 
fair  and  straightforward,  ne  suid  he  would  be 
happy  to  wait.  He  took  a chair. 

Well.  He  waited.  The  minute  hands  of  the 
clock  went  round.  He  waited  on.  Before  he  had 
time  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  his  mind  the  door 
opened,  and  a gentleman  walked  in  who  bowed  to 
him  and  made  his  mind  quite  easy. 

“I  brought  the  things,”  said  the  young  man; 
“ and  am  waiting — ” 

“To  see  me,”  said  Mr.  Filey,  admiring  the 
stratagem  of  the  lady  immensely.  “To  see  me. 


Yes.  I’m  aware.  A beautiful  day  to-day,  Sir? 
Rather  sultry.  May  I offer  you  a glass  of  wine  ?” 

Of  course  the  young  man  didn’t  object.  Ha ! 
ha ! You  know  how  they  used  to  prepare  victims 
for  the  sacrifice ! 

Well.  They  talked.  Mr.  Filey  said  : 

“ Pray  take  a chair,  may  I ask  you  ?”  and  the 
young  fellow,  warmed  by  his  wine,  was  quite 
agreeable  to  any  thing. 

“ Will  you  open  your  mouth,  may  I ask  ?”  said 
Mr.  Filey. 

“What  for  ?”  says  the  young  fellow,  amazed. 

“Oh,  nothing!”  says  Mr.  Filey.  “I  merely 
wished  to  inspect.  The  conformation  of  your  tongue 
struck  me  as  peculiar.  Not  that  it  affects  your 
speech,  Sir.  Not  at  all.  But  pray  allow  me.” 

The  poor  young  fellow  opened  his  mouth.  Ha, 
ha ! He  opened  his  mouth  and  gaped. 

“ Now  draw  back  your  tongue,”  said  Mr.  Filey. 

No  doubt  the  young  fellow  thought  him  a very 
eccentric  baronet,  but  he  complied. 

In  a minute  one  of  his  grinders  was  seized — 
caught  in  a vice,  wrenched,  twisted,  pulled.  Heav- 
en spare  us  all  the  horrible  agony ! The  grinder 
came  out  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  stifled  screams, 
and,  I’m  afraid,  curses.  It  came  out,  and  the 
young  man  was  guilty  of  an  assault  on  the  body 
of  the  dexterous  operator.  Mr.  Filey  went  down. 

“ Where’s  the  lady  ? Where’s  Sir  Sampson 
Spriggs?”  roars  the  young  man,  with  his  hand  on 
his  mouth. 

“My  dear  Sir,”  says  Mr.  Filey.  “You  really 
— you  may  be  eccentric ; but  w hen  one  is  doing  you 
a good,  Sir — doing  you  a service — ” 

“ Service,”  splutters  the  wretched  young  fellow. 
“Service  to  pull  out  a tooth  when  I didn’t  ask  you !” 

“Ask  me,  Sir,”  says  Mr.  Filey.  “When  I tell 
you  it  has  been  arranged  by  your  estimable  aunt, 
Lady  Spriggs,  and  that  it  was  paid  for  yesterday — ” 

“ Paid  for  yesterday !”  bawls  the  victim,  start- 
ing back. 

“ This  tooth,  Sir,  was  paid  for  yesterday,”  says 
Mr.  Filey,  impressively. 

“ Lady  Spriggs— my  aunt  ?”  exclaimed  the  con- 
founded youth. 

“ Come,  Sir,”  says  Mr.  Filey.  “I  think  what- 
ever your  objection  to  part  with  it,  you  owe  me  an 
apology.  I will  not  say,  in  due  form.  I expected 
caprice.  But  really  such  violence !” 

The  young  man  deliberately  asked  for  Sir  Samp- 
son Spriggs,  or  the  parcel  hf  jewels  which  he  had 
brought  half  an  hour  ago  from  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Spitclicock  & Co.,  whose  servant  he  distinctly  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be. 

“Bless  me!”  cried  Mr.  Filey,  “is  there  some 
mistake ! Have  I really  ? — on  my  honor,  I — ” 

“ If  you  will  go  up  to  Sir  Sampson  Spriggs  and 
get  that  parcel  of  jewelry  immediately — ” said 
the  young  man. 

Mr.  Filey  started. 

“ I won’t  prosecute  you,”  the  young  man  added, 
washing  his  mouth  out  with  water. 

“ You  are  not  the  nephew  of  Sir  Sampson?”  said 
Mr.  Filey. 

“ Don’t  laugh  at  a chap,  after  what  you’ve  done 
to  him,”  growled  the  young  man. 

“There’s  a mistake,”  said  Mr.  Filey.  “Sir 
Sampson  is  not  here.  It  was  an  innocent  strata- 
gem—” 

“ Innocent?”  sneers  the  young  man. 

“To  get  you  to  submit  to  the  operation — Lady 
Spriggs—” 

“Will  you  ring  for  her  or  not!”  cries  the  no 
longer  unsuspicious  youth. 

The  bell  was  rung.  The  ready  page  informed 
them  that  Lady  Spriggs  had  left  the  house  shortly 
after  her  brief  interview  with  the  young  man.  By 
degrees  the  consummate  confidence  of  Mr.  Filey  in 
her  ladyship  was  melted  and  dispersed.  He  ac- 
companied the  young  man  to  Messrs.  Spitclicock’s, 
relates  his  share  in  the  adventure,  and  made,  let 
us  hope,  something  like  due  reparation  to  the  poor 
victim  of  the  cleverest  piece  of  rascality  I know  of. 
The  rest  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police  in  London. 


WANTED— A POLICEMAN. 

Every  body — that  is,  every  body  that  is  any 
body — knows  the  Cafe  Talleyrand  in  Regent  Street, 
London,  how  good  it  is  to  dine  there,  and  how 
much  better  to  dine  there,  if  it  be  possible,  at  some- 
body else’s  expense.  Most  of  us — f®r  we  all  be- 
long to  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  I hope — have 
dreamy  pleasant  recollections  of  that  Temple  of 
the  Palate. 

We  remember  those  little  rooms  upon  the  left, 
the  passage  with  the  aloe-trees  in  tubs  on  either 
side,  and  at  the  end,  the  Statue  and  the  Fountain ; 
the  Salle  itself— the  sanctum  of  the  Cafe  Talleyrand 
— eighty  feet  by  forty,  those  blissful  bowers  (adapt- 
ed for  any  number  of  guests),  the  ring  of  peaceful 
steel,  the  silvery  clash  of  transverse  fork  and  spoon, 
the  clink  of  crystal,  and  that  velvet  tread  of  the 
innumerable  Ganymedes  pervading  all  as  sleep 
pervades  a dream.  What  human  voices  one  did 
hear  there  for  the  most  part  swelled  the  harmony — 
there  “More  Moselle,”  or,  “Yes,  some  Cura<;oa,” 
had  a certain  music  in  them — but,  now  and  then,  a 
gentleman  who  loved  good  eating  and  (particular- 
ly) good  drinking  “ not  wisely  but  too  well,”  would 
have  to  be  “removed.” 

“The  next  time  you  want  a dinner,  Sir,”  our 
head-waiter  would  on  such  occasions  remark  to 
the  offending  person,  “you  will  find  it  at  the  ‘ Cat 
and  Pumpkin’  round  the  corner,  Sir;  but  not  here, 
Sir — not  here.”  If  that  gentleman  could  possibly 
have  been  any  thing  else  than  what  he  was,  he 
would,  I am  confident,  have  been  a bishop.  There 
is  a beautiful  legend  extant  respecting  this  digni- 
tary, who  has  been  at  the  Cafe  Talleyrand  for  three 
generations  or  so,  which  I will  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat,  although  it  has  been  current  for  years,  and 
applied  falsely  to  chiefs  of  other  establishments. 
A gentleman,  still  young,  anchonlv  melancholy  in 
expression  so  far  as  it  is  fashionable  to  be  so,  once 
stepped  into  the  Salle  d’Heliogabalus,  and  ordered 
a dinner ; not  a mere  collection  of  good  dishes,  be 
it  understood,  but  that  judicious  assortment  of 
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them  which  alone  is  worthy  of  that  title.  He  was 
dressed  to  admiration ; his  hair  and  mustache  were 
miracles  of  the  art  of  the  coiffeur;  and  his  hands 
were  whiter  even  than  the  waiters’,  though  he  was 
attended  upon  by  two  of  the  most  gentlemanly  of 
them,  as  a man  of  his  distinguished  taste  deserved 
to  be. 

He  began  with  absinthe,  and  concluded  with  a 
glass  of  eau-de-vie;  and  throughout  the  meal  took 
the  right  wine  in  the  right  place,  and  plenty  of  it. 
The  head-waiter  was  so  impressed  with  his  judg- 
ment that  he  actually  came  out  of  his  bower,  and 
took  the  last  dish  away  with  his  own  superlative 
fingers,  and  the  dined  person  acknowledged  the  at- 
tention with  a graceful  bow.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  excellent  judge  of  what  was  good  for 
him,  had  but  an  indifferent  digestion — with  such 
apparent  inconsistency  are  the  gifts  of  fortune  dis- 
tributed ! for  he  sighed  heavily  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  repast,  and  while  he  was  imbibing  his 
bottle  of  claret.  Presently  he  touched  the  little 
silver  bell — or  the  bell  that  looks  like  silver — which 
pertains  to  every  table  in  the  Salle  d’Heliogabalus, 
and  the  waiter  was  at  his  elbow  before  it  had  ceased 
to  tinkle.  There  was  now  a mournful  indecision 
in  the  dined  person’s  countenance,  which,  in  a 
meaner  man,  would  have  signified  something  like 


intoxication,  but  it  presently  disappeared.  “ Bring 
another  bottle  of  claret,”  said  he,  “ and  be  sure 
that  it  comes  from  the  same  bin  and  the  waiter 
brought  it. 

The  gentleman  had  been  four  hours  dining  and 
drinking,  when  he  was  heard  once  more  to  sigh 
deeply  and  to  tinkle  the  silver  bell  again. 

“ Waiter,”  said  he,  languidly,  but  with  that 
politeness  to  his  social  inferiors  that  never  deserts 
a real  bon-vivant , though  gluttons  possess  it  not 
— “ waiter,  be  so  good  as  to  fetch  a policeman.” 

“A  policeman,  Sir!”  replied  Ganymede.  “ Most 
certainly,  Sir.”  And  off  he  hurried  to  the  head- 
waiter  to  know  what  the  strange  wine  was,  of 
which  he  would  not  have  had  the  guest  suppose 
him  ignorant  for  worlds.  The  head-waiter  under- 
stood the  difficulty  at  once.  He  procured  the  gen- 
tleman’s bill — it  was  £3  17*.  Gd.,  as  far  as  I remem- 
ber, exclusive  of  attendance — paid  it  himself,  and 
got  it  receipted. 

“If  I understand  your  last  order  aright,”  ob- 
served he,  in  his  musical  whisper,  “you  have  no 
money  about  you?” 

The  gentleman  nodded  blandly. 

“You  have  probably  left  your  purse  at  home  ?” 

“Alas!  no;  I have  no  home:  I am  a ruined 
man,  in  fact ; but  I have  been  accustomed  to  dine 


well,  and  was  determined  to  do  so  once  again  be- 
fore I was  locked  up  for  good : that  is  all.” 

“Sir,”  replied  our  head-waiter,  with  emotion, 
“I  sympathize  with  you — you  are  a man  who  de- 
serves a good  dinner ; and  yon  must  permit  me  to 
be  your  creditor  upon  this  occasion.” 

Whether  this  best  of  Samaritans  ever  got  reim- 
bursed for  that  act  of  charity  I can  not  tell ; but 
if  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him  can  repay  a man 
for  a pecuniary  sacrifice,  I am  sure  that  our  head- 
waiter  has  been  paid  in  full. 

If  the  gentleman  had  taken  the  eau-de-vie  first, 
and  the  absinthe  last,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been 
a different  matter. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
was  celebrated  for  the  forty-fifth  time  at  Tammany 
Hall,  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst., 
by  the  usual  ball  and  banquet.  Current  political 
events  imparted  a peculiar  interest  to  the  celebra- 
tion : the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  being  a Southern 
victory,  and  General  Jackson  being  a Southern 
hero,  while  those  who  celebrated  the  day  here  were 


generally  Northern  men.  We  may  remark  that, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  defeat  of  Tammany  in 
the  Mayoralty  contest,  the  day  was  never  kept 
with  more  enthusiasm.  The  Herald  reporter  thus 
describes  the  scene : 

“The  ball-room  was  very  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
the  concourse  of  beauty  and  fashion,  though  not  very 
extensive,  was  yet  imposing  and  attractive.  The  walls 
were  very  handsomely  decorated  with  flags  and  paint- 
ings, and  ribbons  of  a variety  of  colors  floated  from  every 
part  of  the  room.  The  arrangements  were  very  com- 
plete, and  reflected  much  credit  on  those  who  superin- 
tended the  exhibition.  Prominent  among  other  flags 
was  the  red  cross  banner  of  Old  England,  placed  opposite 
to  the  free  flag  of  America,  in  token  of  the  disappearance 
of  ancient  and  fratricidal  animosity,  and  of  the  good  time 
to  come,  when,  separated  yet  united,  they  shall  tremble 
in  the  breeze,  as  the  representatives  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  human  liberty  throughout  the  habitable  globe, 
'l^ie  portrait  of  Washington  of  course  occupied  a promi- 
nent place,  and  in  fact  the  hall  every  where  bore  marks 
of  patriotic  sentiment  and  taste. 

“At  about  eleven  o’clock  the  regular  procession  of  the 
Saohems  took  place.  Dancing  was  suspended  for  a mo- 
ment, and  to  the  lively  music  of  the  band  the  whole  body 
of  Tammanyites  advanced  into  the  ball-room.  After 
making  several  circuits  of  the  large  hall,  the  leader  of 
the  procession,  bearing  a red  cap  of  liberty  surrounded 
by  brilliant  stars,  came  to  a stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  the  whole  company  forming  around  him." 
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a vice,  he  said,  in  a voice  all  husky  and  trem- 
bling but  resolute, 

“Beckford,  I say,  God  bless  you!  I think 
He  sent  you.  You’ve  opened  my  eyes  for  the 
first  time  these  five  years.  If  I’d  known  you 
wjien  I first  came  to  Cheswick — 'specially  when 
I first  fell  in  with  that  devil — well,  I won’t  tell 
you  who  I mean,  for  I oughtn’t  if  you  don’t 
know — most  likely  you  will  know  before  long ; 
if  I’d  known  you,  I say,  I wouldn’t  have  broken 
their  hearts,  dear  souls.  I’ve  done  it  for  the 
last  time,  though.  Hear  me,  Beckford.  So 
help  me  God,  I never  touch  that  damned  drink 
again !” 

“ God  hear  and  help  you ! He  will /”  was  the 
reply  of  the  young  Saxon,  uttered  with  a hearty 
solemnity  and  cheerfulness.  “ Good-by ! I shall 
wish  to  hear  from  you.  Remember !” 

So  the  train  to  New  York  bore  away  little 
Filkins  through  the  damp,  half-solid  dark.  But 
all  besprinkled  with  the  shower  of  cinder-stars 
that  whirled  in  the  wake  of  the  rear  car,  that 
little  object,  just  vitalized  and  made  sublime  by 
the  strange  new  revelation  to  him  of  the  man- 
hood that  was  in  him,  stood  on  the  platform 
gazing  wistfully  back  at  the  tall  slender  figure 
by  the  station,  and,  when  the  curve  shut  out  the 
last  glimpse  of  Cheswick  light,  retreated  hastily 
to  a lonely  seat  among  the  sleeping  through 
passengers,  and  wept  again  to  find  what  true- 
souled  men,  after  all,  were  Ernest  Beckford  and 
— little  Filkins. 

And  for  the  present,  this  is  enough  of  a hint 
what  little  Filkins  had  done. 

But  our  chapter  promised  also  to  sketch  a 
little  of  the  doings  of  his  successor.  And  here 
it  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  to  intro- 
duce a woman. 

The  Banking  House  of  Cheswick  Branch, 
that  is  the  outward  and  visible  Banking  House 
of  stone  and  iron,  was  but  partially  occupied 
with  the  business-paraphernalia  of  Clingham  <fc 
Co.  As  paying-teller  Bradby  remarked,  late 
one  evening,  when  his  natural  powers  were  as- 
sisted, it  was  a bank  which  was  not  all  a bank. 
On  one  side  of  the  front  door  (for  it  was  a dou- 
ble building)  all  the  first  story  was  devoted  to 
money-making,  the  vault  beneath  that  story  was 
equally  given  over  to  money-holding.  But  the 
rest  of  the  house — saving  a slight  look  of  mass- 
ive closeness  and  retention  about  it,  as  if  the 
pecuniary  character  of  the  bank  part  had  com- 
municated itself  to  the  whole,  and  none  of  the 
inhabitants  could  get  out  for  an  airing  unless 
the  very  best  paper  on  short  time  were  present- 
ed for  them  at  the  front  door — was  a very  com- 
fortable family  house  indeed. 

To  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cheswick,  who 
looked  upon  Clingham  & Co.  simply  from  their 
financial  point  of  view,  and  would  have  been  as 
much  surprised  to  have  heard  that  any  of  the 
partners  were  actual  human  beings  with  a heart 
in  them  as  to  hear  that  same  fact  asserted  of  a 
patent  safe,  it  was  an  unceasing  source  of  as- 
tonishment that  all  the  Bank  building  was  not 
put  to  some  sort  of  use  ; which  meant  that  it  was 
not  turned  into  shops  or  rented  for  a boarding- 
house. But  Clingham  & Co.,  having  a human 
as  well  as  a patent-safe  side  to  their  nature,  had 
for  a longtime  been  remembering,  in  his  afflic- 
tion, an  old  and  tried  friend  of  their  free,  un- 
troubled, and  as  yet  unmoneyed  boyhood.  John 
Manton,  namely,  who  had  studied  with  them, 
fought  for  them,  skated  with  them,  grown  up 
with  them  ; but  who,  falling  while  they  climbed, 
now  lived  on  them.  Lived  on  them  so  far  as 
this,  that  he  occupied  all  of  their  Cheswick 
house,  which  was  not  required  for  business,  and 
received  a moderate  salary  for  the  unburden- 
some  service,  only  laid  upon  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  delicate  pride  of  independence,  of  keep- 
ing things  at  rights  about  the  establishment. 

In  Cheswick  Branch  House,  therefore,  now 
lived  John  Manton.  Lived  and  had  been  liv-  \ 
ing  for  twenty  years, 
in  which  time  the 
wife  and  the  son  of 
his  youth  had  died, 
leaving  him  with  one 
only  child,  a daugli-  j 1 

ter,  now  at  the  1 1 

threshold  of  woman- 
hood, and  beautiful. 

Nora  Manton  was  | 

not  a shy  girl — cer-  || 

tainly  not  in  the 
painful  sense ; but  li 

she  need  have  been 
much  more  than  J 

merely  not  shy  to  II 

have  put  herself  in  j1 

the  way  of  those  ijffl 

eyes  which  belonged  j|| 

to  the  juniors  of  jj 

Clingham  & Co.,  ™ 

Cheswick  Branch. 

It  \vas  very  seldom, 
therefore,  that  she 
passed  under  the 
Oriental  languor  of 
Mr.  Bradby’s  gaze, 
or  the  eagle  glance 
of  Mr.  Todds.  The 
subs  only  knew  her 
afar  ofl— hardly  near 
enough  had  they  ever 
seen  her  to  discuss 
her  points,  as  all  fine 
fellows  do  of  women 
and  horses. 

But  in  the  even- 
ing, and  when  the 
little  creatures  who 
might  have  annoyed 
her  were  all  gone, 
then  Nora  Manton 
came  down  in  her 
beauty,  and,  breath- 
ing freely,  roamed  at 


will  through  all  the  counting-house,  president’s 
room  and  all,  taking  a delight  in  being  famil- 
iarly among  the  tall  solemn  desks  and  heavy 
iron-nailed  doors,  which  had  been  her  mystery, 
her  perplexity  in  childhood,  as  we  all  do  in  ex- 
amining fearlessly  any  old  awe  of  ours  which 
has  been  detected  as  a humbug,  and  discovered 
to  be  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  after  all. 

She  was  an  imaginative  child,  this  Nora  Man- 
ton.  For  her  all  those  lieavy-studded  doors  had 
once  been  the  barriers  to  * countless  Aladdin 
chambers,  Ali  Baba  caves,  and  Huguenot  hid- 
ing-places. Oh,  could  she  but  enter  and  gaze  ! 
And  the  desks — all  of  the  olden  make,  with 
clawed  feet  and  curling,  carven  rails,  were  ver- 
itable hippogriffs  to  her,  who  bore  patiently  all 
day  the  weight  of  ledgers  and  elbows,  but  at 
dusk,  being  released  from  the  spell,  flew  leagues 
away  into  golden  cloud-mountains  across  the 
sunset,  and  came  back  before  midnight  full  of 
the  shining  pasturage  on  which  they  had  been 
regaled — dollars  for  daisies,  crowns  for  clover. 
And  that  was  the  way,  so  Nora  thought,  that 
Clingham  & Co.  made  all  their  money. 

At  seventeen  years  and  eight  months  she 
had  of  course  become  aware,  poor  child!  how 
much  harder  it  is  to  get  meuey,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  that  there  should  be  any  such 
things  ns  hippogriffs.  Necessarily,  these  two 
facts,  which  are  virtually  the  dismissal  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  acceptance  of  the  natural, 
characterize  all  coming  out  of  childhood.  But 
with  her  the  change  was  only  a partial  one. 
She  had  lost  nothing  of  that  sweet  faith,  no- 
thing of  that  love  of,  belief  in,  and  sometimes 
communion  with  the  intangible;  she  was  one 
of  those  souls  whom  a painter  must  love  to 
paint  and  a poet  to  write  about  all  the  time, 
though  the  critics  should  accuse  them  never  so 
much  of  reproducing  their  own  ideals — a soul 
that  is  the  true,  and  the  only  true  conception  of 
exquisite  womanhood — the  child-woman. 

Nora  Manton  had  been  making  bread ; for 
John,  her  father,  ate  no  one  else’s  on  any  con- 
sideration . She  had  been  also  darn  ing  his  stock- 
ings ; had  played  and  sung  all  his  favorite  old 
tunes  to  the  piano,  from  Robin  Adair  down  to 
the  most  modern  of  all,  True  Love  can  ne’er 
Forget.  She  had  then  read  him  to  sleep  with 
stirring  political  articles  upon  the  downfall  of 
the  country  emitted  in  the  Cheswick  Tri-  Week- 
ly Doubled-Fist ; and  then,  seeing  that  the  last 
column  of  our  liberties  had  fallen,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ton’s  head  and  eyelids  with  it,  Nora,  knowing 
that  lie  was  good  for  one  hour’s  sleep  at  least, 
left  him  on  the  settee  before  the  grate,  and  sal- 
lied into  the  money  territory  for  one  of  her 
strolls.  There  was  one  burner  of  the  brackets 
in  the  counting-house  that  was  kept  alight  all 
night,  and  this  one  was  plenty  of  company  for 
the  young  girl,  loving,  as  she  did,  to  nestle  in 
weird  shadows  with  which  she  could  half-fright- 
en  herself,  and  then  spring  out  of  them  laugh- 
ing and  singing  like  some  of  her  own  dream- 
land sprites  on  a romp. 

There  were  two  ways  of  entrance  into  the 
money  department  from  the  other  portion  of 
the  house.  You  might  go  in  by  a door  which 
opened  into  the  superintendent’s  room  from  the 
parlor,  or,  passing  through  the  common  entry 
of  the  building,  you  could  enter  bv  the  green 
baize  valve  which  controlled  all  day  the  life  cur- 
rents of  Cheswick’s  financial  heart.  Of  late, 
whenever  Nora  visited  the  counting-house,  she 
had  taken  the  latter  way.  Not  exactly  because 
she  feared  to  see  the  ghost  of  the  well-known 
old  Tucker,  superintendent  for  so  many  years, 
returning  to  his  former  seat  in  the  glass-walled 
room  to  turn  over  airy  bank  statements  with 
transparent  fingers,  and  scowl  at  imaginary  de- 
ficits with  eyes  having  no  speculation  in  them ; 
but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  suggested  to  her 
the  departed,  who  was  always  a queer  old  per- 
son, and  who  would  be  the  very  one  to  come 


“All  right,”  was 

slightest  touch  of  sar- 

IIE  SAT  DOWN  ON  THE  LUGGAGE-PILE  NEAR  HIM  AND  casm  in  his  voice, 
BURST  INTO  TEARS.”  that  ally  information 

which  the  ex-second 
book-keeper  might  chance  to  possess  would  be 
more  advantageously  husbanded  than  disbursed, 
unless  extreme  exigency  called  on  him  to  be 
prodigal ; and  then  checking  himself,  as  with  a 
sudden  sorrow  at  having  permitted  any  irony  to 
characterize  his  manner  toward  one  naturally 
nettled  by  his  circumstances,  and  blessed  with 
no  great  talent  for  rising  above  them,  he  threw 
a cheerier  kindliness  into  his  voice,  and  said : 

“Joking  aside,  I wish  no  information — none 
at  least  of  the  kind  that  you  imagine.  In  sev- 
eral ways  I can  be  of  material  benefit  to  you. 
You  are  out  of  your  place  at  Cheswick  Branch. 
I ousted  you — as  you  say,  I am  in  your  shoes — 
I know  that.  That  is  unpleasant  for  both  of 
us.  I did  not  seek  your  place.  The  firm  thought 
its  interests  would  be  best  attended  to  by  having 
me  in  it.  So  I came  and  filled  it.  But  to  show 
you  how  entirely  free  from  all  personal  feeling 
we  ought  to  be  to  one  another,  I have  written 
a letter  to  the  Messrs.  Clingham,  which  will 
probably  give  you  a good  situation  in  the  cen- 
trakhouse;  you  can  be  pretty  sure  of  it,  I may 
say,  for  I am  not  uninfluential  with  them,  though 
young,  having  been  a tolerably  faithful  servant 
of  the  firm.  Here  it  is ; present  it  as  soon  as 
you  arrive.” 

This  last  was  said  with  the  manner  and  tone 
of  one  by  uature  fitted  to  command,  and  with 
such  a Saxon  directness  and  irresistibility  that 
little  Filkins,  who,  up  to  this  moment,  had  been 
inwardly  debating  on  the  probabilities  of  his 
somnambulism,  woke  up,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hand,  took  the  proffered  letter,  with— 

“ I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  ain’t  a dem  foine  fel- 
law ! I didn’t  do  you  justice,  Beckford.  But 
it’s  all  right  now.  I’ll  take  your  letter,  and 
very  much  obliged  to  you  too.” 

“You’re  very  welcome.  Now  that’s  done 
with  I’ve  one  more  thing  I want  to  say.  If  it 
seems  a liberty,  pardon  it.  I am  not  one  of 
those  men  who  purchase  with  a benefit  the 
right  to  preach ; but  I hope  the  interest  I have 
shown  in  your  welfare  thus  far  will  be  a proof 
to  you  that  what  I say  now'  is  as  heartily  disin- 
terested. You’re  of  the  Wenham  family  of 
your  name,  I believe  ?” 

“ That’s  so!  Lord ! how  did  you  know?” 

“I  have  been  in  Wenham.  Besides,  I have 
known  of  you  for  some  time.  You  have  a splen- 
did mother — as  noble  a specimen  of  the  woman 
as  ever  lived!  And  two  true-hearted  sisters, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  good,  just  coming 
out  into  the  society  they’re  so  able  to  be  the 
pride  of.  They  are  younger  than  you,  and  they 
have  no  father.  Suppose  now  that  their  only 
brother  should,  all  at  once,  turn  straight  about 
and  be  the  man  he  can  be — their  ornament  and 
support,  and,  his  mother’s  rejoicing  every 
where?” 

The  three  paletots  on  the  outside  of  w hat  was 
really  the  kind  heart  of  little  Filkins  had  been 
moving  up  and  down  tumultuously  for  some 
time  like  the  study  of  a small  earthquake,  done 
in  pilot  cloth  ; and  at  this  juncture  he  sat  down 
on  the  luggage-pile  near  him  and  burst  into 
tears.  “Oh,  oh!”  sobbed  little  Filkins,  drop- 
ping his  cigar,  holder  and  all,  on  the  platform. 
“That’s  too  much,  that  is!  That’s  too  much! 
Oh,  oh,  oh !” 

Ernest  Beckford  continued:  “ My  friend,  God 
can  help  you  to  do — to  be,  all  that  is  worthy  of 
Him — of  them — of  yourself!  That’s  right!  don’t 
be  ashamed  to  cry;  you  couldn’t  do  a manlier 
thing  under  the  circumstances ! Unless  it  is  to 
right  about  face  for  your  whole  life,  for  their 
sakes  and  yours,  immediately,  before  you  leave 
this  platform.  There’s  the  whistle,  will  you  do 
it  ? will  you  be  a free  man  from  this  night,  so 
help  you  God?” 

Little  Filkins  arose,  and  if  he  had  been  a 
great  many  kilometres  high  instead  of  only  five 
feet  five  he  couldn’t  have  been  more  sublime 
than  he  was  when,  grasping  Beckford’s  hand  like 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT  LITTLE  FILKINS  BAD  DONE. — ALSO  AN  IN- 
SIGHT INTO  WHAT  IUS  SUCCESSOR  WAS  DOING. 

Little  Filkins,  second  book-keeper,  had  not 
been  smashed,  as  appearances  seemed  to  indi- 
cate, between  the  covers  of  one  of  the  big  ledg- 
ers. Neither  was  he — for  I must  do  proper  his- 
torical justice  to  the  excited  state  of  Cheswick 
mind,  by  detailing  these  painful  rumors — im- 
mured in  the  specie  vault  by  Mr.  Green,  in  re- 
venge for  his  having  asserted  that  that  gentle- 
man was  a muff,  where  day  by  day  he  grew 
thinner,  and  shrieked  invariably  for  the  help 
that  would  not  come,  biting  the  useless  eagles 
and  fifty-dollar  pieces  in  an  agony  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  despair.  Neither  had  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  lonely  depths  of  the  neighboring 
Lake  Squilligochizzet ; neither  had  he,  which 
appeared  the  least  improbable  rumor,  written  a 
vow  in  his  own  blood,  procured  with  a pin,  from 
a large  vein  of  the  arm,  that  he  would  drink 
himself  to  death  in  a fourth  story  room  of  the 
Gold  Eagle  Tavern,  hired  for  that  purpose. 
Happily,  none  of  these  fearful  rumors  were  true, 
though  such  were  the  combined  nausea,  morti- 
fied pride,  wrath,  and  excited  imagination  of  the 
people  of  Cheswick,  that,  had  it  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Green,  desirous  to  obtaiu  the  second 
book-keeper’s  place  for  his  supposed  friend,  the 
new-comer,  had  commanded  little  Filkins  to 
strip  and  jump  down  his  own  throat,  which  or- 
der the  young  man  had  been  terrified  into  obey- 
ing and  so  put  an  end  to  himself,  it  would  have 
been  received  as  at  least  entitled  to  mature  con- 
sideration. 

But  little  Filkins,  second  book-keeper,  though 
of  no  remarkable  cleverness  of  brain,  and  rath- 
er wild  withal,  still  had  not  kept  books  five 
years  for  nothing,  but  knew  that,  with  pluck 
and  a good  constitution,  Life,  and  not  Death, 
came  out,  on  squaring  accounts,  on  the  credit 
side.  Wherefore,  undcsirous  of  quarreling  with 
the  many  possibilities  of  bread  and  butter,  to 
say  nothing  of  moistening,  which  still  lay  strewn 
generously  through  the  world  for  a heart  pretty 
kind  and  stout  after  all,  ho  packed  up  his  bag- 
gage for  the  midnight  train  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  superseded  by  the  fair-haired  substi- 
tute for  a partner,  and  went  down  to  the  sta- 
tion where,  eight  hours  before,  he  had  been 
carelessly  awaiting  the  arrival,  smoking,  as  he 
lounged,  for  want  of  thought.  A little  sullen 
nt  the  loss  of  his  place,  and  a little  provoked  at 
his  dim  perception  of  what  certainly  looked  like 
injustice  in  singling  him  out  for  punishment,  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  moist  platform,  a small 
but  noticeable  object  in  the  hush  of  midnight, 
behind  paletots  three  deep,  his  head  muffled  in 
a shawl,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  smoking 
his  cigar  in  quick  puffs.  The  cars  were  later 
than  usual,  which  did  not  add  sweetness  to  his 
mood. 

. Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  walks,  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to  turn,  a tall  figure  open- 
ed the  door  of  the  passenger-room  and  stepped 
out,  meeting  him  breast  to  breast.  The  ex-sec- 
ond book-keeper  started  involuntarily,  as  was 
natural  at  that  time  of  night,  but  regained  his 
composure,  as  the  stranger  spoke  in  a very  gen- 
tlemanly manner : “Mr.’””'  ’ ’ ” 


AND,  BEFORE  SHE  COULD  STOP  HERSELF,  SANK  INTO  THE 
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back,  if  that  thing  was  ever  done,  to  pnsh  Mr. 
Luke  Green  from  his  stool.  Then  again  there 
was  something  disagreeable  in  that  room’s  asso- 
ciations with  the  living  ns  well  as  with  the  dead. 
Luke  Green  was  forty  in  body,  lie  was  also  for- 
ty in  soul ; for  he  had  never  lived  faster  in  his 
emotional  than  in  his  digestive  nature.  Luke 
Green  was  bland,  paternal,  by  no  means  start- 
ling in  his  demonstrations — a very  quiet  per- 
son ; but  in  spite  of  all  these  estimable  and 
soothing  qualities  he  had  frightened  Nora  Man- 
ton.  Why,  how,  exactly,  site  could  not  have 
told,  but  he  always  impressed  her  with  a sense 
of  danger.  When  he  came,  three  years  before, 
to  Cheswick,  he  was  very  much  the  same  per- 
son as  now;  but  she,  with  all  a woman’s  feel- 
ings, was  a little  girl  in  look,  so  Luke  Green 
took  her  one  day  on  his  lap.  She  felt  then  as 
if  he  were  made  of  a very  thin  crust,  and  got 
away  from  him  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  she 
should  break  through  and  find  it  very  deep  and 
cold  down  below.  So  the  queer  little  child — 
children  will  be  so  queer  every  body  knows — 
had  always  been  afraid  of  him,  and  prolonged 
this  dread  into  her  womanhood.  And  of  late 
days  she  had  instinctively  felt  there  was  still 
more  cause  to  be  frightened.  Luke  Green  had 
been  blander  to  her  than  usual  at  the  rare  times 
when  they  met — had  looked  almost  as  if  he 
would  like  to  take  her  in  his  lap  again.  Women 
appreciate  attentions  almost  as  quickly,  and  read 
their  meaning  even  better  when  they  dislike 
than  when  they  love  the  source.  So  Nora  Man- 
ton  avoided  him  scrupulously.  He  called  on 
her  father  oftener  than  ever,  but  he  never  saw 
her  unless  in  the  street  or  at  church. 

So  much — and  pretty  long  it  is,  I know — for 
the  reason  why  Nora  Manton  on  this  particular 
night,  after  she  had  seen  her  father  safely  slum- 
bering over  the  ruins  of  his  country,  ran  through 
the  entry  instead  of  the  superintendent’s  room, 
and  darted  into  the  counting-room  by  the  baize 
door.  The  gas  was  burning  brightly  as  usual 
from  the  one  burner  over  the  cashier’s  desk,  and 
in  the  light  which  it  diffused  through  the  wide, 
papery-smelling  apartment,  Nora  went  dancing 
and  bounding  with  the  first  sense  of  free  life 
that  she  had  known  that  day.  For  she  liked  to 
make  bread,  and  darn  stockings,  and  read  to 
her  father ; but  those  amusements  could  bear  a 
little  dilution  with  something  else. 

She  had  no  playmate  but  herself,  and  yet, 
from  a pretty  long  acquaintance  with  that  one, 
she  had  acquired  a familiarity,  an  ease  of  con- 
versation with  her  that  was  very  enviable.  She 
climbed  up  on  the  cashier’s  stool  and  began 
soliloquizing, 

“I’m  a capitalist;  I’m  Mr.  Nora  Clingham ; 
why,  wjjat  a pretty  name  that  is ! Mr.  John 
Manton,  how  d’ye  do,  Sir? — upon  my  word,  the 
very  man  I want  to  see  ! Do  you  know  that  in 
balancing  accounts  with  you  yesterday  we  made 
a slight  mistake  in  our  favor?  The  Bank  is  in 
debt  to  you — let  me  see — -just  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Leave  it  on  deposit  or 
take  my  check  for  the  amount  ?” 

“Check  for  the  amount,  if  you  please.  I 
wouldn’t  trouble  you,  but  I have  to  pay  the  first 
installment  on  my  new  Hudson  River  country- 
seat  to-morrow,  and  I have  only  seventy-five 
thousand  ready  cash  for  the  current  quarter.  Be- 
sides, I want  to  get  a pretty  set  of  mink — victo- 
rine,  muff',  and  cuffs,  all  only  $75 — for  my  little 
girl  Nora,  named  after  you,  Mr.  Clingham.  I 
ought  to  have  a new  coat  for  Sunday  myself.” 

Here  Nora  stopped  for  a minute,  looking  very 
sad,  as  if  Mr.  John  Manton  had  been  twitting 
himself  on  facts — which  I’m  afraid  he  had — for 
she  remembered  how  often  she  had  brushed  the 
shiny  elbows  of  her  father’s  veteran  swallow- 
tail, and  dampened  them  without  taking  the 
gloss  off  much,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
quivered.  But  she  rallied  like  a brave  little 
woman,  and  changing  into  the  person  of  the 
fabulous  Nora  Clingham,  resumed  her  soliloquy. 

“ So  you  shall,  my  old  friend!  so  you  shall! 
Keep  up  heart,  John  Manton,  my  boy;  here’s  a 
check  for  two  hundred  thousand ; go  get  what 
you  like  and  be  happy,  and  if  you  want  any  more 
call  around  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.” 

“ Oh,  isn’t  it  grand  to  be  a capitalist ! Every 


Manton,  in  her  own  sweet  person  once  more. 
And  she  danced  about  among  the  staid  old 
desks,  as  charming  an  incongruity  as  a valen- 
tine in  the  post-bag  among  notices  of  protest. 

“What  shall  I do  next?”  said  Nora,  after 
she  accomplished  the  deux  pas  to  her  heart’s 
content.  “Let  me  see — oh!  I guess  I’ll  bo 
what  I used  to.  I’ll  be  a love-lorn  maiden  with 
great  blue  eyes : I shall  cry  a great  deal,  and 
shall  wonder  if  there’s  any  body  to  love  me  in 
all  this  wide  world.  I do  wonder!  Now  I’ll 
climb  up  on  a high  rock,  all  made  of  solid  ma- 
hogany ; this  desk’s  the  rock ; and  now  I think 
I’m  going  to  live  there  all  the  time  and  play  on 
the  guitar  to  the  moon.  But  no;  I’m  disap- 
pointed, for  there’s  a great  dragon : of  course, 
there’s  always  a dragon ; it’s  the  kind  of  dragon 
they  call  a Todds,  who  comes  to  eat  me  all  ex- 
cept one  lock  of  brown  hair,  which  grows  up 
into  a weeping  willow,  and  says  ‘Nora’  when 
the  wind  sighs  through  it— very  sweetly,  in  a 
melancholy,  plaintive  tone.  No ! On  the  whole 
I guess  I won’t  let  the  Todds  eat  me ; but  I’ll 
suffer  along  for  some  time  and  come  out  all  right 
at  last.  So  when  I see  the  Todds  coming— and 
he’s  a frightful  object  I can  tell  you ! — with  crim- 
son hair  all  flickering  in  the  wind,  and  great 
green  eyes  like  lily-pads  that  stare  so!  and  he 
steals  along  slowly  and  opens  his  mouth  wide 
and  says,  ‘ How  d’ye  do,  Miss  Nora?’  and  then  I 
know  he’s  going  to  eat  me:  so  I give  a little 
scream  and  jump  off  the  rock  where  the  Todds 
lives  and  come  on  fftoj  Affiwia^b^,  there’s  a 
kind  of  small  lion  carfecFa  BfacTby  here,  and  he 
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I am ! I must  get  out  of  the  way  as  quick  as  I 
can : so  I plunge  down  into  this  cavern  of  the 
sea  among  the  mermaids.  But — terrible ! here 
comes  that  awful  fish  called  a Filkins,  with  an 
immense  long  thing  sticking  out  beyond  his 
mouth  ; he  isn’t  a sword-fish.  Let’s  see,  what 
is  he?  Oh,  he’s  a cigar-holder  fish,  and  now 
he  swims  this  way;  he  has  his  eye  on  me! 
Help ! I pronounce  th«  mystic  spell ; I rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea  in  an  instant ; and  a good 
Genius  in  flowing  robes — that’s  General  Wash- 
ington over  the  clock — commands  me  to  fly  to 
yonder  bower  where  my  true  knight  awaits  me, 
to  protect  me,  to  love  me  better  than  his  life, 
forever  more ! 

“ Oh,  that’s  splendid ! How  well  it  does  wind 
up  after  all ! Pretty  for  you,  Nora  Manton  ; you, 
nearly  eighteen  ! I don’t  care ! it’s  splendid ; 
there’s  nobody  to  hear  or  see  me,  and  I’ll  do  as  I 
please.  Mr.  Green’s  room’s  the  bower.  I dance 
into  it  joyfully,  making  up  this  song  that  the 
birds  sing  with  me  out  of  the  tree-tops  as  I go : 

"More  than  all  the  Btars  above  me 
Does  my  true  Knight  love  me — love  me. 

There  is  none  like  him  any  whore ! 

With  love  are  his  eyes  full— 

They  are  two  blue  skies  full 
Of  loving  as  sweet  as  heart  can  bear!" 

So  singing,  so  dancing,  Nora  Manton  whirled 
in  through  the  little  glass  door  of  the  superin- 
tendent’s room,  which  opened  with  a touch,  and, 
before  she  could  stop  herself,  sank  into  the  very 
arms  — not  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Green, 
indeed,  nor  yet  of  his  arm-chair,  but  into  those 
of  Ernest  Beckford. 

The  first  impression  of  having  a beautiful 
woman  in  your  arms  is  said  to  be  in  no  degree 
painful.  But  when  the  reactionary  feeling 
comes  of  not  being  perfectly  sure  that  she  likes 
to  be  there,  I can  not  conceive  that  it  is  entire- 
ly agreeable.  Ernest  Beckford,  arriving  at  the 
latter  stage  of  sensation,  gently  assisted  Miss 
Manton  to  rise ; and  for  a moment  they  stood 
looking  at  one  another.  That  was  natural — 
would  have  been  at  any  rate,  for  they  had  nev- 
er seen  each  other  before — this  being  Mr.  Beck- 
ford’s  first  day  at  Cheswick,  and  he  having  only 
an  hour  before  come  up  from  his  farewell  to  lit- 
tle Filkins. 

And  this  is  what  Mr.  Beckford  saw : A young 
beauty,  of  the  middle  height  of  woman,  looking 
eighteen,  with  large  deep-blue,  almond-shaped 
eyes,  Circassian  in  their  physique  and  Saxon 
in  their  soul — two  little  rose-buds  nestling  lov- 
ingly, because  they  were  twins  and  deserved  each 
other’s  love,  for  a mouth,  which  was  deeply 
dimpled  at  the  corners,  and  was  in  all  respects 
the  sweetest,  most  expressive,  delicatest  little 
mouth  the  young  man  had  ever  seen ; a dis- 
cerning, tactful,  clear-cut  nose,  whose  character 
would  have  been  spoiled  had  it  been  wholly 
Grecian,  and  not  a little  retrousse  as  it  was ; 
and  hair  of  the  middle  shade  between  golden 
and  the  darkest  brown.  And  the  form  of  Nora 
Manton — oh,  who  shall  do  justice  to  that?  No 
product  of  the  Boarding-school  Demon  and  the 
Imp  of  Dress-making  was  that  glorious  God- 
made  harmony  of  delicious  curves ! Never  had 
it  known  corset — never  had  it  fyeen  bent  into  a 
serpentine  over  desks  that  loomed  grim  and 
ghastly  through  blue,  thrice-carbonized  air  — 
never  had  it  been  braced  into  lath-like  prim- 
ness for  a melancholy  female-seminary  walk, 
led  by  a Gorgon  in  silk  mitts  up  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Twenty-third  Street,  and  down  Broadway  to 
Union  Square — never  had  its  short,  womanly 
waist  been  metamorphosed  into  a long,  manly 
one  ; its  full  curves  turned  into  lank  angles,  its 
pliable  grace  ossified,  its  human  truth  ex- 
changed for  a whalebone  lie ! Hebe,  fresh  from 
a sleep  on  the  amaranth  beds  of  Olympus — all- 
bounding  with  a godlike  springiness — that  was 
the  form  of  Norah  Manton.  And  she  was  the 
first  woman  that  Ernest  Beckford  ever  saw  as 
God  made  her.  And  he  beheld  this  divine  work, 
and,  like  its  Maker,  pronounced  it  very  good. 

“I  am  very  sorry  you  are  here,”  were  the 
first  words  that  Nora  Manton  spoke,  as  she 
turned  to  go  away,  blushing  very  much,  but  still 
upright  as  one  who  is  astonished,  not  ashamed. 

“ I am  sorry,  too — because  it  has  displeased 
you.  But  may  I ask  why  you  are  sorry  ?” 

“ I came  here  to  be  alone.  I thought  I was 
alone  ; and  I did  as  I would  not  have  done  if  I 
had  thought  any  body  was  here.” 

“ One  moment  longer,  please.  I beg  pardon 
for  seeming  to  detain  you.  I came  here  to  be 
alone,  too ; but,  as  a gentleman,  I should  have 
withdrawn  and  left  the  whole  place  to  you,  but 
for  two  reasons.  One  was,  that  I feared  to 
frighten  you  by  coming  into  the  counting-room 
to  pass  out ; the  other  was,  that  after  you  began 
to  enjoy  yourself  in  that  soliloquy — for  I did 
hear  it  all,  I own — I could  not  have  gone  away 
had  I wished.  You  remind  me  so  strongly  of 
one  I lost  long  ago — my  mother — who  had  very 
much  such  an  imagination  as  you  seem  to  be 
gifted  with,  and  who  was  also  very  beautiful. 
Taught  by  her,  I have  often  made  such  a world 
for  myself  as  you  were  making.  Understand 
me,  then,  and  forgive  me  !” 

And  bowing  very  low,  the  young  man  passed 
out  into  the  counting-room,  through  the  baize 
valve,  and  then — to  Nora’s  great  surprise,  for 
she  was  not  aware  that  any  one  but  Mr.  Green 
had  access  to  the  building  from  without  after 
business  hours — he  put  a key  into  the  heavy 
iron  door,  turned  its  three  ponderous  bolts,  and 
passed  out,  locking  it  again  behind  him. 

The  clock  over  the  cashier’s  desk  struck 
twelve,  and  Nora  Manton  passed  her  hand 
dreamily  over  her  eyes,  feeling  a sort  of  half- 
wonder whether  she  was  the  same  being  that 
had  entered  the  counting-room  just  after  elev- 
en. A strange,  a thorough  change  seemed  to 
have  come  over  her  since  then — a dimly-per- 
ceived knowledge  that  was  half-pain,  half-glad- 
ness—though  as  yet  she  “wist  not  what  it 
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Important ! ! 

TO  TUB 

NORTH,  SOUTH, 
EAST  and  WEST. 

GOV.  WISE,  of  Virginia, 

GOV.  PACKER,  of  Pennsylvania, 

GOV.  MORE  HE  AD,  of  Kentucky, 

GOV.  MORRILL,  of  Maine, 
and  nearly  all  the  Governors  of  the  United  States,  with 
other  eminent  persons,  forward  the  following  kind  ex- 
pressions : 

From  Gov.  Packer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

“ The  success  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  af- 
fords the  highest  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  its  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  of  its  utility  and  beneficence.  The  su- 
perb engraving  (‘  Shakspeare  and  his  Friends’)  is  worth 
more  money  than  you  ask  for  an  annual  subscription  for 
membership,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  valuable  advant- 
ages accruing  to  subscribers.  On  the  score  of  economy, 
therefore,  your  Institution  commends  itself  to  every 
lover  of  the  arts." 

From  Gov.  Wise,  of  Virginia. 

“ The  engraving  will  be  gratefully  accepted  and  ap- 
preciated as  a compliment  of  great  value." 

Gov.  Buckingham,  of  Connecticut, 

“Presents  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  his  sincere  desire  for  its  success  in  promot- 
ing and  increasing  a love  of  art." 

Gov.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky, 

“ Extends  his  sincere  and  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  yourtruly  excellent  Institution." 

Gov.  Turner,  of  Rhode  Island, 

“ Presents  thanks  for  the  beautiful  engraving,  and  ac- 
cepts the  membership  with  great  pleasure.” 

From  Gov.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

“ The  engraving  is  admirable." 

From  Gov.  Bragg,  of  North  Carolina. 

“I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  have  my  name  enrolled  as 
a member  of  an  Institution  which  is  doing  bo  much  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country." 

From  Gov.  Weller,  of  California. 

“I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  all  I can  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  your  admirable  Association." 

Gov.  Willard,  of  Indiana, 

‘ ‘ Assures  the  Directory  of  the  Association  of  his  warm- 
est regard  and  consideration." 

Gov.  Burton,  of  Delaware, 

“ Presents  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  hopes  that 
the  Association  may  meet  with  that  liberal  encourage- 
ment which,  from  its  design  and  labors,  it  so  justly 
merits." 

From  Gov.  Morrill,  of  Maine. 

“ The  engraving  certainly  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  pub- 
lished. I desire  to  make  my  acknowledgments  for  it,” 
&c. 

From  Gov.  Bissel,  of  Illinois. 

“ Thus  far  each  successive  engraving  furnished  by  the 
Association,  in  workmanship  and  beauty,  surpasses  its 
predecessors.  The  one  now  furnished  is,  of  itself,  worth 
four  times  the  amount  requisite  to  secure  a membership. 
Every  patriotic  man  must,  I am  sure,  rejoice  at  the  suc- 
cess of  your  enterprise.  It  lias  done  more  already  to 
awaken  among  the  masses  of  our  people  a love  of  art, 
and  inspire  a taste  for  its  excellences,  than  all  other, 
means  for  the  last  fifty  years." 

Gov.  Lowe,  of  Iowa,  Gov.  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  Gov. 
Gist,  of  South  Carolina,  Gov.  Wisner,  of  Michigan,  Gov. 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  and  others,  extend  the  kindest  words 
of  encouragement  and  approval. 

As  also  do  the  following  eminent  persons,  among  oth- 
ers, viz.:  Senator  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  Edward 
Everett,  of  Boston,  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  of  New  York, 
etc. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney  writes:  “The  engraving  of 
‘Shakspeare  and  his  Friends’  is  truly  a magnificent 
one.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  unqualified  admiration 
from  myself  and  all  others  who  have  seen  it.  You  have 
my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  noble  Associa- 
tion which  has  already  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence 
in  uplifting  and  refining  the  taste  of  our  native  land." 

Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Ritchie  says:  “Accept  my  thanks  for 
the  exquisite  engraving  of  ‘ Shakspeare’  which  I highly 
value,  and  which  will  adorn  the  walls  of  my  Southern 
home.  The  objects  of  your  Association  are  very  dear  to 
me.  I would  gladly  promote  them  by  any  means  in  my 
power.  You  have  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  ever  in- 
creasing success." 

See  terms  next  advertisement. 
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FOUNDED,  JUNE,  1854 
“One  of  the  greatest  and  most  praiseworthy  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States." — St.  Louis  Express. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

This  popular  and  beneficent  institution  is  now  in  its 
sixth  year  of  unparalleled  success.  It  has  done  more  to 
disseminate  art  and  literary  taste  throughout  the  country 
than  any  means  yet  devised.  It  receives  the  support  of 
the  leading  men  of  every  section.  It  fills  the  homes  of 
America  with  the  best  works  of  art.  It  dispenses  the 
purest  literature.  It  covers  the  walls  with  engravings 
of  rare  beauty.  It  is,  iu  fact,  the  only  art  exponent  in 
America. 

Governors,  Editors,  Ministers,  Farmers,  Artists,  Me- 
chanics, Merchants,  and  the  women  of  America  have 
given  it  the  seal  of  their  approbation.  At  a small  cost 
it  places  within  reach  of  all  classes  the  means  of 
beautifying  homes,  thus  becoming  the  medium  of  ad- 
vancing good  taste  and  social  progress.  Its  past  five 
years  of  successful  results  are  evidence  of  its  beneficence, 
and  prove  that  such  an  institution  is  a great  public  want  I 
Any  person  can  become  a member  by  subscribing 
THREE  DOLLARS, 
which  sum  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to 
1st.  The  beautiful  Steel  Engraving,  “ Shakspeare  and 
Ilis  Friends." 

2d.  A Copy  of  the  elegantly  Illustrated  Art  Journal, 
one  year. 

8d.  A Free  Season  Admission  to  the  Galleries,  No.  548 
Broadway,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  which,  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  valuable 
Works  of  Art  are  given  to  subscribers  as  Premiums,  com- 
prising choice  Paintings,  Sculptures,  Outlines,  etc.,  by 

the  first  American  and  Foreign  Artists. 

Subscription s received  up  to  the  evening  of  the  31st 
of  Januarynext  will  be  in  time.  Nearly  500  works  of  art 
will  be  awarded  to  subscribers,  gratuitously,  on  that  even- 
ing. Subscribe  at  once. 

The  superb  Engraving,  which  every  subscriber  will  re- 
ceive IMMEDIATELY  on  receipt  of  subscription,  en- 
titled 

“SHAKSPEARE  AND  niS  FRIENDS," 
is  of  a character  to  give  unqualified  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. No  work  of  equal  value  was  ever  before  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  at  sucli  a price.  The  En- 


paper,  30  by  38  inches,  making  a most  superb  ornament, 
suitable  for  the  walls  of  either  the  library,  parlor,  or 
office. 

It  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  By  mail,  with 
safety,  being  packed  in  a cylinder,  postage  prepaid. 

Think  of  it!  Such  a work,  delivered  free  of  charge, 
and  THE  ART  JOURNAL,  one  year,  for  Three  Dollars. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  received  until  the  EVEN- 
ING of  TUESDAY,  the  31st  of  January,  1S60,  at  which 
time  the  books  will  close,  and  the  Premiums  be  given  to 
subscribers. 

No  person  is  restricted  to  a single  subscription.  Those 
remitting  $15  are  entitled  to  six  memberships. 

The  beautifully  Illustrated  Art  Journal,  giving  full 
particulars,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  24  cents,  in  stamps 
or  coin. 

Address, 

C.  L DERBY, 

Actuary  C.  A.  A., 

Nos.  546  and  548  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Have  you  not.  In  your  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, many  who  would  like  to  secure  for  their  homes  or 
offices  an  exquisite  engraving,  and  for  their  centre  table 
or  library  a valuable  Illustrated  Magazine  of  art  and 
literature  ? 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  CLUBS. 

For  five  subscriptions  ($15)  we  will  send  six  Engrav- 
ings of  “ Shakspeare  and  his  Friends,"  six  copies  of  the 
Art  Journal  one  year,  and  six  Certificates  in  the  award 
of  premiums. 

In  order  to  work  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  person 
desiring  to  get  up  a Club,  should  send  $3  for  the  engrav- 
ing of  “ Shakspeare  and  His  Friends,"  to  show  as  a 
specimen.  The  $3  thus  sent  can  be  counted  in  as  one 
of  the  Club. 


q q 
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Shakspeare  and  his  Friends. 

The  most  superb  and  appropriate  Picture  ever 
issued  for  the  Parlor,  Library,  or  Office,  given 
to  subscribers  of  the 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

Subscriptions  received  until  the  Eve  of 
the  31st  of  January  next. 

See  terms,  preceding  column,  and  read  the  following 
descriptions : 

From  the  N.  Y.  Herald. 

“ The  proof  impression  of  ‘ Shakspeare  and  his  Friends’ 
sent  us  is  one  of  the  most  effective  drawing-room  pic- 
tures that  we  have  ever  seen." 

Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“ One  of  the  finest  ever  issued  in  this  country.” 

St.  Louis  Democrat. 

“Beautiful." 

Philadelphia  Evening  Journal. 

“ Is  a work  of  art  worthy  the  highest  praise.” 

New  Orleans  Picayune. 

“ It  is  a superb  piece  of  art.” 

Baltimore  Sun. 

“Worthy  position  in  the  most  exclusive  collection." 
Philadelphia  Daily  Bulletin. 

“ A truly  magnificent  work  of  art.” 

Mobile  Advertiser. 

“Well  worthy  the  high  standard  of  the  Association." 

N.  Y.  Evening  Express. 

“A  perfect  treasure." 

Mobile  Register. 

“ One  of  the  most  beautiful  we  have  ever  seen." 

London  Illustrated  News. 

“ A famous  picture." 

Cleveland  Daily  Herald. 

“ A magnificent  work  of  art." 

New  Haven  Register. 

“ Eminently  worthy  of  place  in  every  parlor." 

Randolph  Transcript. 

“Worth  three  times  the  subscription  price.” 

Philadelphia  Daily  Press. 

“ Magnificent  art-treasure.” 

Sandusky  Register. 

“ A very  fine,  a very  rare  engraving.” 

N.  Y.  Daily  Express. 

“ Altogether,  a magnificent  work." 

Philadelphia  Transcript 

“ Beyond  all  precedent  the  most  valuable  picture  of  the 
kind  now  extant" 

Cleveland  Daily  Plain  Dealer. 

“ One  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  ever  seen  in 
this  city.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Express. 

“ Faed’s  celebrated  painting  of  ‘ Shakspeare  and  his 
Friend  b’  has  been  engraved  by  a brother  of  the  painter, 
and  the  plate  purchased  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Asso- 
ciation, who  will  furnish  it  as  a premium  to  their  sub- 
scribers for  the  current  year.  How  they  can  give  a 
quarterly  Journal,  worth  two  dollars,  and  this  magnifi- 
cent engraving,  which  is  worth  ten  dollars,  for  three 
dollars,  is  one  of  those  arithmetical  mysteries  that  we 
cannot  possibly  figure  out,  though  it  has  been  done  by 
them  for  five  years.  We  can  simply  express  the  strong- 
est admiration  of  this  beautiful  production  of  art,  and  the 
enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  Association  who  are  about 
to  afford  all  the  world  an  opportunity  to  possess  a ‘ per- 
fect treasure.’  The  engraving  is  22  by  28  inches,  and  it 
strikes  the  eye  as  a 1 perfect  work.’  Like  a sweet  accord 
in  music,  or  a beautiful  flower,  it  satisfies.  The  pic- 
ture contains  fifteen  figures,  in  standing  and  sitting  pos- 
tures— the  ‘Immortal  Bard’  forming  the  centre  and  soul 
of  the  group.  He  is  represented  as  discoursing  to  the 
Club,  composed  of  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ba- 
con, Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Seldon,  Sylvester,  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, Camden,  Doune,  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Dckker,  and  Daniel.  We  long  to  hear  what  he 
is  saying.  That  the  theme  is  exalted  and  the  inspiration 
glorious,  the  artist  tells  us  in  every  lineament  of  the  list- 
eners, as  well  as  of  the  speaker.  It  is  altogether  a mag- 
nificent work— genius  paying  tribute  to  genius;  and  let 
us  hope  that,  through  the  agency  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Art  Association,  it  may,  before  another  New  Year’s  Day 
comes  round,  grace  at  least  100,000  American  homes. 
We  pity  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  can  look  at  this 
picture  without  a thrill  of  pleasure." 

New  Haven  News. 

“ Most  splendid  ornament  for  library,  parlor,  or  office." 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury. 

“A  fine  engraving." 

Boston  Daily  Journal. 

“ Worth  thrice  its  cost" 

Detroit  Daily  Tribune. 

« Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired.” 

Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

“Magnificent  engraving." 

The  engraving  is  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by 
mail,  with  safety,  being  packed  in  a cylinder,  postage 
prepaid. 

Subscriptions  received  until  the  31st  of  January  next, 

1860. 

For  terms  of  subscription,  see  preceding  column. 


Dr.  CUMMING’S 
NEW  BOOK. 

The  Great  Tribulation, 

volumejiy  the  Rev.  Dr.  JOHN  GUMMING, 
[bvApnfirfiupria  prodigious  interest  through- 
igious  community.  Second  Series  n< 


graving  is  of  very  large  size,  being  printed  f ' 


January  21,  I860.] 
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From,  Hoisted?  8 late  Treatise  on  Motorpathy. 

h jjjgg t aged  22,  had  been  for  something  more  than 

two  years  past,  subject  to  epilepsy.  She  was  also  in  the 
habit  of  walking  in  her  sleep.  These  fits  of  somnolency 
supervened  to  any  trifling  excitement,  so  that  she  came 
to  expect  either  sleep-walking  or  epilepsy  to  follow  a day 
of  excitement  or  fatigue.  She  occasionally  had  daily  pe- 
riodical turns  of  drowsiness  or  lethargy,  from  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  arouse  her.  Her  face  flushed 
painfully  at  times,  and  she  was  all  nervous  excitement. 
Her  uterus  was  found  very  much  congested  and  fallen. 
One  months’  treatment  reduced  it  to  its  natural  size,  and 
caused  it  to  maintain  an  upright  position.  She  had  no 
fit  of  epilepsy  after  commencing  treatment,  but  occa- 
sionally symptoms  of  its  approach.  She  remained  under 
treatment  two  and  a half  months,  and  left  cured.” 

This  Treatise  can  be  obtained  on  return  of  mail  by  en- 
closing 25  cents  to  H.  I1ALSTED,  M.D.,  Round  Hill 
Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Queru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly, 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Queru’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-Oil.— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street. 


Every  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  60  pages— and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


THACKERAY.— TROLLOPE. 


LARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PURPOSES  OF  A 
FAMILY  PHYSIC, 

are  so  composed  that  disease  within  the  range  of  their 
action  can  rarely  withstand  or  evade  them.  Their  pen- 
etrating properties  search,  .and  cleanse,  and  invigorate 
every  portion  of  the  human  organism,  correcting  its  dis- 
eased action,  and  restoring  its  healthy  vitalities.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  properties,  the  invalid  who  is 
bowed  down  with  pain  or  physical  debility  is  astonished 
to  find  his  health  or  energy  restored  by  a remedy  at  once 
so  simple  and  inviting. 

Not  only  do  they  cure  the  every-day  complaints  of  ev- 
erybody, but  also  many  formidable  and  dangerous  dis- 
eases ; such  as  Costiveness,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Dysentery,  Foul  Stomach , Erysipelas,  Headache, 
Piles,  Rheumatism , Eruptions  and  Skin  Diseases , Liver 
Complaint,  Dropsy,  Tetter,  Tumors  and  Salt  Rheum, 
Worms,  Gout,  Neuralgia,  as  a Dinner  Pill,  and  for  Pu- 
rifying the  Blood. 

They  are  sugar-coated,  so  that  the  most  sensitive  can 
take  them  pleasantly,  and  they  are  the  best  aperient  in 
the  world  for  all  the  purposes  of  a family  physic. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box ; Five  Boxes  for  $1  00. 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A CO.., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 

Singer’s  Sewing  Machines, 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 


No.  Cxvii.]  CONTENTS.  [February. 

COOS  AND  THE  MAGALLOWAY. 

Illustrations Valley  of  the  Androscoggin. — 

Come  to  see  the  Circus. — Owner  of  a Meadow  Farm 

Goodbye  to  Lancaster. — Dixville  Notch. — Going  up  the 
Androscoggin.  — Settlement  on  the  Magalloway.  — In 
Camp.  — The  Carry. — Lumberman's  Camp. — Parma- 
chene  Lake. — On  Camel's  Rump.  — Camp  on  Camel’s 
Rump. — In  Three  Dominions. — Civilization. 

ODE  ON  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  CHARLES  WES- 

IIOLIDAYS  IN  COSTA  RICA — III.  SAN  JOSE 
TO  CARTAGO.  By  Thomas  Francis  Meagiier. 

Illustrations.— Volcano  of  Turrialbo. — The  Dili- 
gence.— Valley  of  Cartago.— Church  of  our  Lady  of  the 

Angels.— Plaza  of  Cartago.— Remains  of  Old  Cartago 

Ascent  of  Irazu. — The  Crater  of  Irazu Shooting  Fish. 

— Hammock  Bridge. — Primitive  Plow. — Pounding  Cof- 
fee.— Coffee-MilL— Hacienda  of  Navara.— The  Quezal 

Sugar-Mill. 

A PICTURE. 

COINS  AND  COINAGE. 

With  Fifty-Seven  Illustrations  of  Classic,  Oriental, 
and  English  Coins. 

CAPTAIN  GAYLORD’S  WILL. 

CARLSBAD  ON  CRUTCHES  ( Concluded. ) By 
“Habby  Gringo." 

WASHINGTON.  By  John  Savage. 
x RELICS  OF  GENERAL  CHASSE.— A TALE  OF 
ANTWERP.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN. 

LITTLE  BROTHER.  Part  I. 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  M.  Tuaokeeay. 

Chapter  I.  The  Bachelor  of  Beak  Street. 

Illustration s.— A Family  of  Muffs.— I am  referred 
to  Cecilia. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL.  By  Fitz  James  O'Brien. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

MASTER  CHARLEY  IN  THE  SNOW. 

Illustrations.— Experiments  on  the  Cat  and  the 
Dog.— Invites  a Few  Friends — Knows  nothing  about  it. 
—A  Snow-Ball  Party. 

FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

I llu  strati  on  s.  — Home  or  Promenade  Dress. 

Closed  Sleeve.— Fichu — Under-Sleeve.— Collar.— Dress 
Cap. 


The  Publishers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Author,  by  which  they  are  to  receive  the  Month- 
ly Parts  of  Thackeray’s  New  Novel,  “ Lovel  the  Widow- 
er," in  advance  of  its  publication  in  England.  The  First 
Part  appears  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  Tale  will  comprise  about  Eight  Parts,  one  of  which, 
with  the  original  Illustrations,  will  he  published  iu  each 
successive  Number. 

Anthony  Trollope,  the  Author  of  the  brilliant  Nov- 
els, "Dr.  Thome"  and  "The  Bertrams,”  will  write,  ex- 
pressly for  Harter's  Magazine,  a Series  of  Stories  un- 
der the  general  title  of  "Tales  of  Many  Lands."  The 
First  Tale  of  this  Series  is  contained  in  the  present  Num- 
ber ; others  will  appear  at  short  intervals  during  the 


The  Publishers  renew  the  assurances  which  they  hat 
so  often  made,  that  Harper's  Magazine  will  contini 
to  maintain  the  sound  conservative  position  which  it  hi 
assumed.  They  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  tl 
questions  at  issue  between  the  different  sections  and  pa 
ties  of  the  country.  Each  of  these  has  organs  especial! 
devoted  to  its  advocacy  and  maintenance.  The  Publisl 
ers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  deem  it  of  paramount  in 
portance  tiiat  there  should  be  a periodical  which,  leavin 
the  discussion  of  these  vexed  questions  to  their  own  e 
pecial  advocates  and  opponents,  shall  inculcate  thos 
principles  and  set  forth  those  opinions  only  in  which  wii 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  every  section  can  heartily  coi 
cur.  Their  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  orga 
of  no  party  in  politics  or  sect  in  religion ; but  a Natiom 
work,  drawing  materials  and  welcoming  contributior 
from  every  quarter.  The  Contributors  whose  papers  aj 
pear  in  its  pages,  residing  in  every  section  of  the  countr 
have,  of  course,  different  personal  opinions  upon  the  c: 
citing  questions  of  the  day.  What  these  private  view 
are,  or  how  they  are  expressed,  beyond  the  pages  of  tli 
Magazine,  the  Publishers  think  it  out  of  their  provinc 
to  inquire  ; but  they  will  exercise  the  most  watchful  cai 
at  nothing  shall  find  place  in  any  department  of  tb 
Magazine  which  shall  render  it  an  unwelcome  visitor  i 
any  household. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year *3 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year  g 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year’ (each)  2 
wSsw"1  Copy' aratis’ for  everv  Club  of  Te 
eLoTy^a?,  $V4B00KLT  ^ IlAKI>BR’8 
P-mL^SSi  ’lp0TJ  “1Iar™*'8  Magazine”  h 
reM  The  ro‘ 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 


Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  45S  Broadway,  New  York. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY — Particulars  sent  free. 

Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Me. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


Upward  and  Onward ! 

The  receipts  of  The  New  York  Tribune  during  the 
last  week  in  December,  from  subscriptions,  sales,  and 


advertisements,  amounted  to $40,073  12 

Corresponding  week  of  last  year 27,336  16 


Increase $12,736  96 

The  regular  circulation  of  The  Tribune  is  now : 

Daily  Tribune 39,000  copies 

Semi-Weekly  Tribune 22,500  copies 

Weekly  Tribune 181,000  copies 

Edition  for  California 4,500  copies 


Total 247,000  copies 


The  following  table  of  mail  subscriptions  (our  orders 
through  newsmen  not  being  included)  received  ..  the 
month  of  December  last  indicates  where  The  Tribune 
circulates: 


Number  of  Copies  of  The  Tribune  subscribed  for  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December,  1S59. 


Maine 

..  2,954 

Oregon  

128 

New  Hampshire  . . 

...  2.104 

Nebraska 

126 

\ ermont 

..  3,555 

Utah 

31 

M assacliusetts 

..  1,623 

Virginia 

78 

Rhode  Island 

..  345 

Maryland 

47 

Connecticut 

. . 950 

Delaware 

3 

New  York 

..14,402 

Kentucky 

40 

New  Jersey 

. . 701 

Tennessee 

57 

Pennsylvania 

..  5,873 

North  Carolina 

7 

Ohio 

..  5, 60S 

South  Carolina 

2 

Indiana 

..  3,218 

Georgia 

6 

Michigan 

..  2,639 

Alabama 

3 

Iowa 

..  2,575 

Mississippi 

2 

Wisconsin 

..  2,154 

Arkansas 

1 

Illinois 

..  3,893 

Florida 

1 

Missouri 

..  416 

District  of  Columbia. 

98 

Minnesota 

..  679 

Canada  

55 

Kansas  . 

California 

..  522 

..  2,633 | 

Europe 

33 

Total 

57.122 

The  circulation  of  TheTbibune  being  larger  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world,  makes  it  the  most  valuable 
medium  in  which  to  advertise,  and,  for  the  information 
of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  Schools,  Real 
Estate  owners,  &c.,  we  give  our  prices  for  advertising: 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

IN 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  classified  under  appropriate 
heads,  10  cents  per  line  each  Insertion,  or  Two  Dollars 
per  line  per  month. 

Leaded  Advertisements— Sixteen  Cents  a line. 

Fancy  Displayed  Advertisements— Double  rates. 

Special  Notices — First  Page — 12}-  Cents  a line  each 
insertion.  Nothing  inserted  for  less  than  Seventy-five 
Cents  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices — Fourth  Page,  before  the  leader — 
Twenty  Cents  a line  each  insertion.  Nothing  inserted 
for  less  than  One  Dollar  each  insertion. 

In  City  Items — Prefixed  by  the  word  [Advertisement.] 
— Twenty-pive  Cents  a line  each  insertion.  Nothing 
inserted  for  less  than  Onk  Dollar  eacli  insertion. 

A Line  averages  about  Nine  Words. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Twenty-five  Cents  a line  each  insertion. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Ond  Dollar  a line  each  insertion.  No  less  by  the 
quarter  or  year. 

To  the  hosts  of  friends  who  are  working  to  increase  our 
circulation  we  return  our  heartfelt  thanks.  We  shall 
strive  to  make  The  Tribune  still  more  worthy  of  their 
enthusiastic  support. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Daily  Tribune,  $6;  Semi- Weekly,  $3 ; Weekly,  $2. 
For  Club  terms  see  Tribune  of  any  date. 

Address  HORACE  GREELEY  & Co., 

Tribune  Buildings, 
New  York. 


Mercantile  Record. 

Patent  Champion  Safes. 

S.  C.  Herring  & Co.,  251  Broadway. 

Direction  Labels  and  Tags. 

Mauger,  Victor  E.,  115  Chambers  Street. 


Book  Agents  Wanted. 

Agents  are  wanted  to  obtain  orders  for  the  New  Ency- 
clopedia of  All  Nations,  in  two  Royal  Octavo  Volumes, 
1600  pages,  over  1000  Engravings,  many  of  which  are 
colored  by  hand,  with  Maps,  Charts,  &c.  Sold  only  by 
traveling  Agents  to  whom  a special  district  will  be  al- 
lotted. For  further  information  apply  immediately  to 
HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


, FORTY  DOLLARS  PER  MONTH! 

Ann  AGENTS  WANTED,  to  travel  and  solicit  or- 
uUiJ  ders  for  the  celebrated 

Patent  Fifteen  Dollar  Sewing  Machine. 

Salary  $40  per  month,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

For  sample  Machines  and  full  particulars,  apply  to,  or 
address,  with  stamp  enclosed  for  return  postage,  I.  M. 
DAGGETT  & CO.,  210  Washington  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  65  to  69  Crosby  Street. 


From  the  NEW  YORK  COURIER  AND  INQUI- 
RER, May  27, 1859. 

Peruvian  Syrup. — Against  patent  Medicines  most 
persons  are  justly  prejudiced.  Health  is  too  valuable  to 
be  trilled  with,  and  no  one  possessing  ordinary  common 
sense  would  wish  to  take  a patent  medicine  of  which  ho 
can  know  nothing  save  what  is  asserted  by  the  maker  of 
it,  a person  who,  for  all  he  knows,  may  be  an  arrant 
rogue.  The  Peruvian  Syrup  can  not  be  placed  in  this 
category.  There  is  every  evidence  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  quackery  in  it.  It  is  a solution  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  prepared  by  a new  method.  The  proprietors  are 
well  known  in  Boston,  and  are  gentlemen  upon  whoso 
statements  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed.  They  do 
not  claim  tiiat  the  syrup  is  a panacea,  hut  that  in  all 
those  diseases  in  which  the  use  of  iron  is  indicated  it  will 
be  found  most  efficacious.  The  diseases  in  which  iron  is 
prescribed  by  physicians  are  malty,  and  though  this  rem- 
edy is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  phar- 
macopeia, yet  the  results  desired  are  not  always  ob- 
tained, for  the  reason  tiiat  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
in  what  form  it  should  be  administered.  If,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  physiological  chemists,  iron  can  only  eater 
and  assimilate  with  the  blood  in  the  form  of  protoxide, 
then  if  administered  in  this  form  it  would  save  the  stom- 
ach unnecessary  labor.  The  protoxide,  however,  is  said 
to  be  a very  unstable  compound,  and  liable  to  be  con- 
verted into  another  form  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  Peruvian  Syrup 
it  is  so  combined  by  chemical  ingenuity  as  to  remaiu 
permanent,  further  oxidation  being  impossible. 

Pamphlets  containing  numerous  certificates  of  cures 
from  eminent  physicians,  and  others,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Agent,  or  to 

N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors, 

No.  78  Sudbury  Street,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  in  the  United  States. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  IlI^JSTBATUD  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4tli  January,  i860.  Last  year 
over  4,500,000  Numbers  of  Harper’s  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  beeu  bound  for  reference.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  the  proprietors  desire  to 
state  tiiat  it  lias  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper's  Week- 
ly, in  the  first  place,  and  before  any  thing  else,  a fikbt- 
class  newspaper— a pictorial  history  of  current  events, 
equal  to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  prees  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  Tha illustrations  in 
the  Third  Volume  will  hear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  The 
Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Expedition,  the  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  eta,  etc.  The  value  of  the  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by 
trying  to  conceive  how  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions alone.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  the 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  IIaepeb's  Weekly  has  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands the  pencil  of  tho  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  the  best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  the  sub- 
scriber to  Harper's  Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  which 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who  attracts  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Harper’s  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities , by  Charles  Dickens  (with  original  illustrations 
drawn  for  Harper's  Weekly)  : What  will  he  do  unthitt 
by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer;  The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins;  Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  A 
Good  Fight,  by  Charles  Reade  ; and  Trumps,  by  Geo. 
William  Curtis,  it  is  now  publishing  The  Woman  in 
White , by  Wilkie  Collins,  and  The  New  Partner  in 
Clingham  <fr  Co.,  Bankers,  by  Fitzhuqh  Ludlow,  Esq., 
both  of  which  are  illustrated  by  John  McLenan,  Esq. 
On,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others  of 
equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  the  proprietors  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  talo  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  with  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  their  origin. 

The  other  departments  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 


An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribees. 


Harper's  Magazine 
year,  $4  00. 


and  Harper' 8 Weekly,  together,  one 


Teems  for  Advertising.— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


a.  va  x uuiiu  opeaKers, 

And  others  who  make  a free  use  of  the  vocal  organs 
From  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  New  York.  “Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.’’ — “I  consider  your  Lozenges  an  ex- 
cellent article  for  their  purposes,  and  recommend  their 
use  to  Public  Speakers.” 

Portrait  Gallery  Gratis 

with  the 

Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 


Published  in  London  and  Boston  Weekly.  In  addi- 
tion to  16  pages  of  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  News, 
Town  and  Table-Talk,  Court  News,  &c.,  a superb  por- 
trait engraved  on  steel.  with  memoir,  is  presented 
gratis  with  eaeh  number.  Terms  $7  80  per  ann  um  ; $2  00 
per  quarter.  All  orders  from  trade  and  subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  the  American  publishers  and  Agents, 
II.  A.  Brown  & Co.,  14  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  Local 
Agents  wanted  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Sample 
number,  with  portrait  and  circular,  sent  for  15  cents  cash 
or  stamps. 


1860— NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE!— 1860 

U rPIIE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN”— 

-L  writes  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth  in  the  Chi- 
cago Democrat,  “is  the  name  of,  without  question, 
THE  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES." 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  is  published  Weekly 
— 16  pages  quarto,  and  entered  upon  its  Fifteenth  Vol- 
ume with  1S60 — inaugurating  at  that  time  several  im- 
provements— among  them  an  enlarged  page,  larger  type, 
and  an  increased  amount  of  Contents. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  forms  far  tho  most 
complete  and  practical  Journal  for  the  Farmer  and 
Country  Resident,  published  in  this  country.  Teems: 
TWO  DOLLARS  A YEAR.  Address  with  remittance, 
or  for  Sample  Numbers, 

LUTHER  TUCKER  & SON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*.*  ARRANGEMENTS  have  just  been  completed  by 
which  the  publishers  of  the  Country  Gentleman  are 
enabled  to  offer  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  OF 
THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  as  a Premium 
for  Five  Subscribers  accompanied  by  the  cash  ($10.) 
Write  for  further  particulars  with  Prospectuses  and  Post- 
ers. L.  T.  & Son. 


Architect’s  and  Mechanic’s  Journal. 

The  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  kind.  $2  a year.  Sam- 
ple copy  sent  for  6 weeks  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps 
for  25  cents,  by  A.  I1AKTIIILL,  128  Fulton  Street,  New 
York, 


TUNEFUL  HOURS. 

A volume  of  Quartets,  Glees,  and  Choruses,  containing 
the  Gems  of  all  similar  works , for  the  use  of  Musical  As- 
sociations, Choirs,  nnd  the  Home  Circle.  Price,  $1  00. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & OO.,  Boston. 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


BOOKS  WITH  GIFTS ! — Honesty  is 

the  best  policy.  Don't  be  deceived  any  longer.  We,  the 
originators  of  the  Gift  Book  Business,  will  send  our  new 
Catalogues,  postage  paid,  to  any  address.  Also  for  Ten 
Cents,  our  History  of  the  Gift  Book  Business,  originally 
published  for  25  cents.  ALBERT  COLBY  & CO.,  No. 
20  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HE  GREATEST  SENSATION  EVER 

CHEATED,  lias  resulted  from  the  issue  of  that 
startling  book,  A LOOK  AT  HOME;  Or,  Life  in  the 
Poor-House  of  New  England.  Price  $1. 

H.  DEXTER  & CO.,  Publishers,  No.  113  Nassau  St., 
N.  Y. 


Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  another 
World.”  A most  startling  Book,  by  Robt.  Dale  Owen. 
Price  by  mail  $1  25;  postage  24.  Address  C.  PART- 
RIDGE, 37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Skates ! Skates ! Skates 

to  suit  everybody,  at  the 
“CENTRAL  PARK  SKATE  EMPORIUM.” 
CONOVER  & WALKER,  298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Keep  your  Feet  Dry ! ! 

A.  Brower’s  Patent  Water-Proof 
Composition ! 

Makes  Boots  and  Shoes  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 
Will  keep  so,  and  last  half  as  long  &g«’Q  for  using  it. 
What  everybody  ought  to  have. 

A.  BROWER,  4 Reade  Street 
Agents  wanted.  Price  25  cents  per  box ; $2  per  doa. 


IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


DR.  SWEET’S  INFALLIBLE  LINIMENT 

Affords  immediate  relief  for  Files,  and  seldom  fails 
to  cure.  


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Lectures  on  phrenology.— prof. 

Fowler,  Firm  of  Fowler  & Wells,  gives  a full 
Course  of  Lectures  on  this  interesting  science  in  Hope 
Chapel,  720  Broadway,  commencing  16th  Jan.  For  par- 
ticulars, apply  at  the  Phrenological  Rooms,  308  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA. 

Is  an  excellent  alterative  and  tonic.  “We  speak  that 
we  do  know.”  for  our  “juveniles”  have  been  greatly  ben- 
efited by  using  it;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  many 
cases  for  which  it  is  intended,  it  will  perform  all  that  is 

claimed  for  it.— A'.  Y. Times. 

flgr  OLD  DR.  HEATH’S  BOOK  OF 

Travels  and  great  discoveries  of  the  Japanese  and  East 
India  Medicines,  with  full  directions  for  the  certain  cure 
of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Cattarrli, 
Asthma,  Fevers,  Heart  Disease,  Scrofula,  Cancer,  Dys- 
pepsia Liver  Complaint,  Gravel  and  Urinary  Deposits, 
Female  Complaints,  &c.  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
certificates  of  cures  and  engravings.  For  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  as  many  suffering  fellow  beings  as  possible  from 
premature  death,  it  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  con- 

New  York  City. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HAEPER  & BROTHERS, 


Have  just  Published  j 


By  Samuel  Smiles, 

Author  of  “The  Life  of  George  Stephenson." 

With  a Complete  and  Elaborate  Index. 

12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

[From  the  London  Saturday  Review .] 

Mr.  Smiles,  the  biographer  of  George  Stephenson,  has 
written  a book  called  Self-Help , in  which  he  has  col- 
lected a wonderful  number  of  stories  showing  how  men 
get  on  in  the  world.  The  literary  merit  of  the  work  is 
very  great,  and  few  authors  have  so  successfully  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  of  weaving  into  a connected  and 
pleasant  narrative  a long  string  of  anecdotes.  Both  re- 
quisites of  success — industry  and  largeness  of  aim — are 
aptly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Smiles,  whose  profusion  of  bio- 
graphical anecdotes  seems  inexhaustible. 


STUDY  FROM  NATURE. 

View  under  a passing  Omnibus.  When  the  omnibus  passes,  the  owners  of  the  above  feet  come  into  view,  as  below,  and  the  proverb  about 

deceptive  appearances  is  thus  verified: 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  Seventy-five  Cents. 


A Large  and  Splendid  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVING  (23  by  31  inches)  of  the  Great  and  Sub- 
lime Moral  Painting  of 

THE  COURT  OF  DEATH, 

By  Rembrandt  Peale, 
has  been  published  by  the  undersigned. 

The  regular  and  lowest  price  for  such  Engravings  is 
$5,  and  at  this  price  about  5,000  copies  are  usually  sold ; 
but,  under  the  conviction  that  100,000  of  THE  COURT 
OF  DEATH  will  be  called  for,  they  are  sold  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  EACH  1 

Each  purchaser  also  receives  a numbered  certificate  of 
proprietorship  in  the  Original  Painting,  worth  $25,000, 
and  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  its  final  distribution, 
to  be  made  by  the  certificate  holders  when  the  100,000 
engravings  are  sold. 

Testimonial  from  the  venerable  Rembrandt  Peale,  now 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age : 

“ Philadelphia,  Nov.  16,  1859. 

“ I have  seen  the  Chromo- Lithographic  Engraving  of 
my  Painting  of  the  Court  of  Death,  recently  executed 
for  Dr.  G.  Q.  Colton,  (the  present  proprietor,)  by  Saro- 
ny,  Major  & Knapp,  of  New  York,  and  can  certify  that 

IT  IS  AN  ACCURATE  AND  ADMIRABLE  COPY  OF  THE  ORIG- 
INAL FAINTING.  REMBRANDT  PEALE" 

For  One  Copy,  $1,  and  postage  12  cents.  Six  Copies 
for  $5,  postage  free. 

Agents  cannot  fail  to  make  from  $300  to  $400  per  year 
above  expenses,  in  canvassing  for  the  work.  All  who  see 
the  engraving  and  have  a parlor,  will  want  a copy.  $1 18 
from  agents  will  secure  one  copy,  a letter  of  agency 
(stating  special  terms)  and  40  descriptive  and  historical 
pamphlets  for  distribution. 

The  demand  for  the  pictures  Bince  they  were  issued 
(Dec.  1)  has  far  exceeded  the  power  of  the  printer  to  fur- 
nish them  ; bnt  we  have  thus  far  never  failed  to  fill  the 
orders  from  the  country  on  the  day  of  receipt. 

To  avoid  mistakes,  the  Name , Town , County  and  State 
should  be  plainly  written. 

Address, 

’"  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  3,391. No.  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.. 


Laugh!  Laugh!!  Laugh!!! 

PBEI'J  TICE  ANA 


NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

. CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


WIT  AND  HUMOR  IN  PARAGRAPHS. 

By  tub  Editor  of  tue  Louisville  Journal. 

One  neat  12mo.  Price  $1  00. 

The  volume  contains  more  than  Two  Thousand  of  those 
witty  and  humorous  paragraphs  which,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  not  failed  to  bring  a smile  or  hearty  laugh 
to  all  those  who  appreciate  “a  good  thing." 

Single  copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 
DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Fkakklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published ; 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

A NOVEL. 

By  Anna  H.  Drury. 

Author  of  “Friends  and  Fortune,"  “Eastbury,"  Ac. 

8 vo,  Papev,  50  cents. 

I From  the  London  Spectator ,] 

• There  is  no  living  writer  of  fiction  who  might  not  be 
proud  to  have  produced  such  a novel  as  Misrepresenta- 
tion, but  there  is  not  one  among  them  all  who  could  have 
written  it  except  Mrs.  Drury  herself.  * * * Mrs.  Drury  is 
an  able  and  conscientious  artist,  and  therefore  her  novel 
is  racy  of  that  originality  which  belongs  to  every  work 
that  is  the  genuine  outcome  of  an  individual  mind.  The 
story  is  singularly  well  constructed— it  is  not  a short 
one,  but  so  close  is  its  texture  that  not  a page  could  be 
spared.  The  characters  are  numerous  and  distinctly 
marked,  and  they  talk  like  men  and  women,  not  like 
puppets,  or  like  a book.  The  diction  throughout  is 
worthy  of  the  matter,  never  careless  or  labored,  always 
suited  to  the  occasion,  and  leaving  on  the  reader’s  mind 
the  impression  that  the  author  has  conveyed  her  mean- 
ing in  the  best  form  of  words  she  could  have  chcsen  for 
the  purpose. 

[From  the  London  Athenceum .j 
This  is  a novel  with  a good  plot,  which  is  well  and 
carefully  worked  out.  ^Tlie  characters  are  every  one  of 
them  human  beings,  and  act  and  move  like  such.  The 
authoress  6teadily  minds  her  own  business,  and  does  not 
lose  the  thread  of  her  story,  nor  allow  the  action  to  stand 
still  while  she  indulges  in  oracles  about  her  own  opinions. 
What  observations  there  are  spring  up  naturally,  and 
are  indigenous  to  the  occasion,  and  are  all  of  them  very 
good  and  humane.  * * “Misrepresentation"  will  be  read 
with  interest,  especially  by  those  who  find  themselves 
shut  up  in  the  house  with  the  coughs  and  colds  and  other 
blessings  brought  by  November  and  its  fogs. 

[From  the  London  Leader .] 

We  hope  our  readers  will  get  the  work.  The  charac- 
ters are  admirably  drawn,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
“ Misrepresentation"  is  treated  with  great  skill  by  the 
talented  writer. 


Asthma.  —It  is  useless  to  describe  the  tortures  of 
Spasmodic  Asthma.  Those  who  have  suffered  from  its 
distressing  paroxysms  know  full  well  what  it  is.  Jonab 
Whitcomb’ b Remedy,  prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  & Co., 
Boston,  has  seldom  failed  to  afford  immediate  reliof,  even 
in  the  most  severe  cases,  and  frequently  it  has  effected  a 
permanent  cure.  One  Dollar  per  bottle. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston  ; or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  K MARCHISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  REVIVAL. 

Time,  3 yl.il/.  of  a frosty  morning. 

Protestant  Paterfamilias  (startled).  “What’s  the  matter,  Biddy?  Thieves?  Eh!  Fire?” 
Biddy.  “The  praste  said  I was  to  call  yez  to  come  to  mass  to  be  convarted.” 
Paterfamilias.  “What!  go  to  be  converted  at  three  in  the  morning  in  January?  Why,  this 
is  worse  than  the  Inquisition.  Tell  Father  Murphy  that  I’d  rather  die  in  my  heresy.” 

[FaW*  back  asleep.  Exit  Biddy  to  Church. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


FAMILY  PICTORIAL. 

p.  a day.  Female  Agents  WANTED  at  home,  or  to 
qpcl  travel,  on  salary  or  commission,  for  the  LARG- 
EST ILLUSTRATED  PAPER  In  the  world,  at  ONLY 
50  CENTS  a year.  For  “Confidential  Terms,"  to 
Female  Agents,  and  a copy  of  the  Paper,  enclose  a stamp 
to  MARIE  LOUISE  HANKINS  & Co.,  Publishers,  New 
York  City. 

$3000  a year. 

Greatest  discovery  yet ; three  Premiums  awarded  ; 
Agents  are  making  the  above ; nothing  like  it  for  making 
money.  New,  useful,  sells  rapidly ; profits  500  per  cent. ; 
best  thing  ever  offered.  Address  (with  Stamp),  W.  S,  G., 
Bex  122  Fulton  City,  IUinois. 


Save  the  Pieees  i • 

Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glass-ware,  &c. 

Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & OO., 

Box  No.  3,600  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  Cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


EP  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 


Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families. 


F INKLE  & LYON’S  SEWING  MACHINES 

Have  received  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  FAIR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  with  the  highest  pre- 
mium for  FINE  SEWING  MACHINE  WORK.  Also, 
the  highest  premium  at  the  FAIR  OF  THE  FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
FAIR!  anil  so  gfeaaj»lly-  wherever  exhibited. 

- Fl  971  lTl  nT  -1  OFFICE  503  BROADWAY. 


"No  Meal  Complete  without  it.” 
LEA  & PERRINS’  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 
JOHN  DUN C A Agents. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Now  York. 


“ Well ! say  on,  Jenny.” 

“I’ve  got  something  for  you — it  will  keep  yon 
from  being  drowned and  her  little  hand  was  in- 
serted in  her  pocket,  and  brought  out  as  its  captive 
a small  bag  of  silk,  with  cord  enough  to  go  round 

the  neck,  attached. 

“What  is  it,  dearest?? 

“ I can’t  tell  you ; but,  indeed,  she  said  it  would 
prevent  your  being  drowned.  Do  wear  it.  Her 
husband  always  wore  one,  and  he  died  in  her  arms, 
ns  I should  like  you  to  die  in  mine,  if  you  must  die 
first.  Do  wear  it?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I’ll  wear  it ; hut  you  can  tell  me  what 
it  is,  eh?  What  is  it?”  And  he  looked  into  her 
face.  “ Come,  tell  me.” 

“ It  was  old  Mrs.  Crace  gave  it  me ; she’s  been 
attending  Charlotte  Golding,  who  was  married  this 
time  last  year;  she  said  she  was  sure  it  was  a 
good  thing,  and  made  me  promise  to  give  it  you, 
so  I made  the  bag,  and  here  it  is.  Do  wear  it !” 

“ Certainly  I will,  as  I’d  wear  any  thing  you’d 
like  me  to ; but  still  I should  like  to  know  what 
this  charm  is.” 

“ Old  Mrs.  Crace  said  that  the  doctor  laughed 
at  her  when  she  told  him  about  her  husband  hav- 
ing one.” 

“Old  Mrs.  Crace! — the  doctor!  Why,  what 
does  it  mean  ! Oh,  I see  ! how  stupid  I am.  Mrs. 
Golding  has  a baby,  hasn’t  she  ? Ah,  yes ! I un- 
derstand. I’ll  wear  it.” 

“Thanks,  dear  George.  She  says,  she’s  sure 
her  husband  would  have  been  drowned  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  that.” 

“Now,  George,  my  hoy,  the  chaise  is  here; 
come  along.” 

He  came  out  of  the  room,  she  clinging  to  him, 
and  shook  hands  with  them  all  and  went  down  stairs. 

“Don’t  look  hack — don’t  look  back;”  and  one 
after  another  the  shoes  of  the  sisters  are  thrown 
after  him  for  luck. 

“ Look  out,  George !”  said  his  brother  William, 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  “here’s  Jane’s  coming !" 
and  he  seized  the  slipper  from  her  foot  and  flung  it. 

George  heard  him,  and  turned. 

“There,  Jane,  he’s  caught  the  slipper,  and  kiss- 
ed it,  and  taken  it  with  him.” 

“Oh!  William!  William!  you’ve  killed  me! 
He  looked  back,  and  you  made  him.  Oh!  my 
God ! my  God!  he’s  gone — quite  gone,  now!  I 
shall  never  see  him  again! — never  ! — never!”  and 
Jenny  sank  into  their  arms  fainting. 


THE  CROWN  OF  LOVE. 

Oh,  might  I load  my  arms  with  thee, 
Like  that  young  lover  of  Romance, 
Who  loved  and  gained  so  gloriously 
The  fair  Princess  of  France! 


Because  he  dared  to  love  so  high, 

He,  bearing  her  dear  weight,  must  speed 
To  where  the  mountain  touched  the  sky : 
So  the  proud  king  decreed. 


Unhalting  he  must  bear  her  on, 

Nor  pause  a space  to  gather  breath, 
And  on  the  height  she  would  be  won: 
And  she  was  won  in  death ! 


Red  the  far  summit  flames  with  morn, 
While  in  the  plain  a glistening  Court 
Surrounds  the  king  who  practiced  scorn 
Through  such  a mask  of  sport. 


She  leans  into  his  arms ; she  lets 

Her  lovely  shape  be  clasped:  he  fares. 

God  speed  him  whole ! The  knights  make  bets 
The  ladies  lift  soft  prayers.  * 

Oh  have  you  seen  the  deer  at  chase? 

Oh  have  you  seen  the  wounded  kite  ? 

So  boundingly  he  runs  the  race, 

So  wavering  grows  his  flight. 

“My  lover!  linger  here,  and  slake 
Thy  thirst,  or  me  thou  wilt  not  win.” 
“See'st  thou  the  tumbled  heavens?  they  break! 
They  beckon  us  up,  and  in.” 

“ All,  hero-love  ! unloose  thy  hold : 

Oh  drop  me  like  a cursed  thing." 

“ See’st  thou  the  crowded  swnrds  of  gold  ? 

They  wave  to  us  Rose  and  Ring.” 

“Oh  death-white  mouth!  Oh  cast  me  down! 

Thou  diest?  Then  with  thee  I die.” 

“See’st  thou  the  angels  with  a Crown? 

We  twain  have  reach’d  the  sky.” 

George  Meredith. 


SHE  LETS  HER  LOVELY  SHAPE  BE  CLASPED. 


WHERE  IS  THE  OTHER  % 


business  like  a man— and  I mean  to  keep  to  it  like 
a wise  man.  There  now,  Jenny,  only  three  years 
and  it’s  all  done — money  and  fame  in  three  years ! 
Cheer  up ! don’t  make  it  worse  for  me,  for  1 feel  it 
not  a little.” 

She  saw  he  did  feel  it  by  the  gathering  moisture 
of  his  eye? 

“After  all,  it’s  for  the'  best,  ii'ii'i  11  i ir|MH|| 

So  said  Jane’s  father;  so  said  ' li  llwH 

her  mother:  and  she?— she  was  Jj  jjl  ||1 

The  three  weeks  soon  passed — 'l|  m |]i||!|| 
too  soon.  Poor  Jen ny  tried  hard  III  111!  II 
to  be  cheerful,  but  now  and  then  j|fj  I llIH 
would  look  at  the  iine  handsome  . J J I ||d|H 

face  of  her  lover  and  feel  it  so  J I |/|  |IU|Uh 

hard  that  he  must  go  away  for  so  j ||1|||mBh 

And  dearer  still  Jie  grew,  and  deftrer,  i'i  UlfJHIIIUH 
E'en  as  the  parting  hour  grew  nearer. 

The  last  day  came,  and  her 
mother  contrived  to  leave  them 
alone  together  more  than  was 
customary;  “his  last  day,”  she 
said,  and  called  to  mind  her  own 
experience  of  some  five-and-twen- 
tv  years  ago.  Jenny  bore  her 
burden  bravely.  Not  a tear  was 
seen  except  by  George — he  was 
quieter  than  usual. 

“You  won’t  sail  ou  a Friday, 

George?  I think  it’s  such  a bad  ' 
day  ; so  many  ships  are  lost  that 

“ I don’t  know,  I’m  sure  ; but  I '-  vv, 

don’t  really  think  it  makes  much  1|®£.  A'\v 
difference,  Friday  or  any  other 

“ But  it  is  unlucky,  and  I \ 

dreamed  this  morning  of  a wed- 
ding,  and  all  the  people  were,  in 
white.  It’s  dreadfully  unlucky, 

“ Why,  what  a little  goose  it 
why  is  that  unlucky  ?” 

“ Old  Mr3.  Crace ; and  her  bus- 
band  was  a sailor — ” 

And  here  Jenny  looked  as  if  she 
would  like  to  say  something  more. 


Relics  seen  in  lat.  69°  09'  N.,  long.  99°  24'  W : 

Not  brought  away.  30th  May,  1859,  * * * a small 
worsted-work  slipper  (lined  with  calf-skin,  bound  with 
red  ribbon).  * * * Caft.  M'Clintook’b  Dispatch. 
Jane  Vaughan  was  alone  with  her  sailor  lover, 
George. 

1 “There’s  something  the  mat- 
. \ ; ter,  George,  I can  see  it  in  your 

! face.”  3 

~ A “Yes,  Jenny,  there  is ; I’m  go- 

V \\  _ AEp]  ing  a long  voyage.  You  know, 
Jenny,  I was  to  have  gone  to  Cal- 
iU^^PlIvy,  cutta,  but  when  your  father  said 

HNwr  ’what  he  did — you  remember  ? — I 

Mj  1 jJBu  made  up  my  mind  to  get  on  fast- 

VHRI/i  H er.  I’m  going  with  Sir  John 

ar  BSIf L III  Franklin — three  years,  perhaps — 

nllimlHl  l,ut  ^ will  be  the  making  of  all 

of  us  who  come  back,  so  you 
■HRU1  mustn’t  mind,  Jenny;  time  will 

HftHit  I soon  go  by,  and  I shall  be  able 

InlnU  when  I come  back  to  find  a nest 

[ for  you — little  wren.” 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  as  though 
to  prevent  her  speaking. 

She  sobbed  out,  “ Three  years, 
George?  Not  see  you  for  three 
iBHMI  years!  It’s  very  cruel— it’s  very 

■HI  “No,  Jenny,  not  ‘cruel,’  not 
‘hard.’  It’s  sure  to  make  my 
fortune,  and  I might  work  in  the 
ulUKiBii  ordinary  way  ten  years  before  I 
IhM  'rill  satisfied  your  father.” 

{\i  “ But  surely,  George, you  could 

1 III  ll  something  on  shore,  if  not  at 
Hflilll  sea’ t0  Prevent  this  terrible  sepa- 
j Hi  ||  ration.  Can’t  you  be  a clerk,  or 
'!r  ;|  something  ? You  draw  nicely — 

ilMDf  A muc*'  better  than  old  Mr.  Sumner 

IHRByB  at  Miss  Hilditch’s.  Can’t  j-ou 
1 V If  I^HI  £‘vc  iessons>  or  do  any  thing? 

| [ If  HiHB  l’m  sure  you  could,  so  clever  as 

II  0 JrSl  >’ou  are»  do  something.” 

I Iff  ll  ll  W “ My  dear  Jenny,  you  don’t  un- 

II  |l|  I ll [1  derstand  these  things.  When  a 

llflll  I II  ] man  has  once  chosen  his  profes- 

(I  III  sion  or  trade,  he  had  better  stick 

I l|  III  to  it ; he’ll  have  so  much  to  learn 

|j||  in  his  new  calling ; so  many  com- 

, | If  I J petitors,  that  it’s  a hundred  to  one 

WJ  ' 0 — if  he  succeeds.  I chose  to  go  to 

sea  like  a fool— I’ve  learned  my 


“ What  made  you  promise  Arabella  that  beau- 
tiful orange-blossom  wreath  ? you'll  want  it  when 
he  comes  home.” 


OH,  WILLIAM,  YOU’VE  KILLED  ME. 


OF  COLD,  AND  ALONE 
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“No,  Charlotte,  I shall  never  want  it;  he’ll 
never  come  back.  Old  Mrs.  Crace  said  one  day, 
before  he  left,  it  was  a sure  sign  of  bad  luck  if  the 
shoe  did  not  Btrike  the  person  on  the  back;  but 
that  if  he  looked  back  it  was  worst  of  all.  I didn’t 
throw  mine,  for  fear,  and  then  for  William  to  do 
it ! Oh  dear ! it  makes  me  so  sad.” 

“ Nonsense,  child ! he’ll  come  back  soon  enough. 
You’ll  just  be  two-and-twenty,  that’s  a year  younger 
than  I was  when  I married  Mr.  Golding.” 

“No,  Charlotte!  he’ll  never  come  back!— 
never ! Oh ! William ! William !” 

“ Don’t  be  silly  ;*what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 
I’ve  no  patience  with  you  giving  away  all  your 
niee  things.” 

****** 

Time  passed;  three  years  went  by,  and  Jane 
was  paler.  The  winter  of  '48  had  come;  Jane 
had  learned  to  hate  snow— had  grown  irritable- 
unsociable  ; slapped  the  children ; scolded  the  serv- 
ants; read  many  tracts  on  the  vanity  of  life.  One 
of  her  sisters  had  been  married ; Jane  had  said 
spiteful  things  about  her ; Jane  was  not  a family 
favorite;  Jane  was  unhappy;  the  more  she  read 
the  worse  she  became. 

Just  then  a wealthy  suitor  of  the  old  school  tried 
to  arrange  a match  with  her,  through  her  father, 
who  was  willing  enough,  but  she  snubbed  him  most 
unmercifully ; she  knew  George  would  not  come 
home  to  claim  her,  and  yet  she  would  he  constant. 

’49  came;  Jane  was  worse.  “Try  a London 
doctor.”  She  went  to  London— saw  the  doctor,  a 
queer,  abrupt  man.  When  she  went  in  he  looked 
at  her  a long  while  without  speaking. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“ She’s  no  appetite,  and — ” began  the  mother. 

“ Let  her  speak.  Let  her  speak  herself.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Sir and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

Poor  Jane  ! She  could  feel  he  was  in  earnest, 
and  kind,  too,  with  all  his  abrupt  way,  and  that 
evening  she  told  her  tale  with  many  tears. 

“Poor  child!”  he  said,  stroking  her  hair. 
“Poor  child!  your  troubles  come  upon  you  very 
young,  too.  How  do  you  amuse  yourself?” 

“ I’m  so  wretched  I never  care  to." 

“ What  do  you  read  ? Chiefly  religious  books, 
and  then  feel  miserable  because  you  don’t  attain 
to  the  condition  of  mind  described  in  some  of 
them  ? Sad  blunder.  Now  listen  to  me.  Your 
nature  is  not  the  kind  to  find  happiness  in  con- 
templation alone ; you  must  be  active,  and  forget 
your  sorrow  in  labor  of  some  kind.  All  natures 
are  not  alike,  and  if  you  were  to  read  and  pray  all 
day  long  you’d  be  miserable  still.  You’re  not 
formed  for  it ; some  are.  You’re  superstitious  and 
silly ; that  slipper  story  shows  no  wisdom  on  your 
part.  You  must  get  over  this ; do  good,  not  out- 
side, but  at  home;  there’s  plenty  for  a willing 
mind  to  do  in  any  family  such  as  yours.  You 
must  find  your  happiness  in  making  others  happy. 
Get] to  some  good  mental  exercise  for  about  two  or 
three  hours  a day.  Try  and  learn  German ; play 
chess  ; and,  above  all,  burn  that  diary  you  write 
in  every  night.  You  did  not  tell  me  about  it,  but 
I know  it.  Bad  plan— very— too  much  looking 
inside  does  no  good — burn  it — don’t  keep  another. 
Don’t  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  upon  vour  great 
trouble — he  may  come  back.  You  shake  that 
head  of  yours  as  though  it  were  impossible.  All 
nonsense  about  the  slipper;  and  when  he  does, 
you’ll  be  better  fitted  to  take  care  of  him,  if  you 
do  these  things,  than  if  you  moan  and  fret  your- 
self into  the  grave.  Another  thing.  Try  cold 
baths  and  the  skipping-rope,  backward  and  for- 
ward. There  ought  to  be  a skipping  society,  with 
prizes,  to  encourage  that  most  healthy  exercise, 
as  there’s  a society  for  every  thing  now.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me.  I want  you  to  take  plenty  of 
exercise.  You  may  read  religious  books  if.  you 
like ; but  don’t  neglect  these  other  matters,  as  you 
have  done  in  time  past.  Now  I must  go.  You 
can  stay  here  with  my  wife  as  long  as  you  agree. 
Good-night,  my  child.” 

Poor  Jane  was  heard  to  say  that  she  was  hap- 
pier that  evening  than  she  had  been  before  or 
since,  except  the  night  that  she  walked  home  with 
George  from — And  Jane  said  no  more  then. 

“What’s  come  to  Jane,  I wonder?  She’s  not 
slapped  me  for  a month — not  even  when  I upset 
the  ink  all  over  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Burnett.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Miss  Ellen,”  said  Susan,  “but 
she’s  just  aa  good-tempered  and  kind  as  she  used 
to  be  before  Mr.  George  went  away,  only  she  seems 
to  be  different  like— like  as  though  she  didn’t  care 
for  any  thing.” 

Alas,  poor  Jane ! She  would  not  think  of  her 
absent  one ; from  morning  till  night  she  was  al- 
ways employed.  Her  father  noticed  the  change, 
and,  with  the  dullness  peculiar  to  some  men,  sup- 
posed she  had  forgotten  George,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  thought  him  dead.  He  spoke  to  the 
rejected  suitor,  who  again  pressed  his  claims,  and 
murmured  something  about  “ comfortable  home," 
“father’s  consent,”  “not  a young  man,  but 
healthy,”  “great  respect,”  “admiration,”  “love 
for  her,”  “ if  Miss  Jane  would  take  him  he’d  be 
very  happy.”  She  heard  him  this  time  patiently, 
and  he  began  to  feel  that  his  eloquence  was  irre- 
sistible, the  more  so  that  he  saw  the  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

“Mr.  Smithson,  I am  really  very  sorry,  but  I 
ean’t  do  what  you  ask.  I am  ven’  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  feeling,  but  I can’t  be  j our 
wife.  Though  I’m  sure  I shall  never  see  George 
again,  I love  him,  and  I would  not  marry  any 
man  unless  I loved  him  alone.  Don’t  ask  me 
again.  You  have  known  me  since  I was  a little 
girl  that  you  used  to  take  on  your  knee— don’t, 
for  my  sake,  ask  me  again — I must  refuse.  Let 
us  be  friends and  she  held  out  her  hand.  He 
took  it. 

“My  dear  Miss  Vaughan — my  dear  Jane, 
very  sorry;  I didn’t  know  this — I respect  j'oa 
very  much— I— I — if  you  can’t  be  my  wife  you 
must  be  my  daughter.  I bought  this  for  my  wife, 
as  I thought;  I’ll  give  i tObjmj  lighter  |;  -There, 


don't  say  a word  more,  there’s  a good  girl.  I’ll 
see  your  father.” 

“And  mother,  please  ?"  said  Jane. 

“ Oh  yes,  and  your  mother  too.” 

He  left,  and  Jane  found  on  the  table  a hand- 
some gold  watch  and  chain;  and  Jane  wore  it, 
and  walked  with  Mr.  Smithson  to  church  next 
Sunday,  and  when  he  came  of  an  evening  made 
his  favorite  mixture  for  him ; and  he,  in  return, 
got  for  her  all  the  information  relative  to  the  ex- 
pedition. Never  heard  the  name  of  Franklin  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  but  he  worried  the  Admiralty 
until  they  sent  him  the  latest  particulars  in  an 
envelope  with  a very  large  seal. 

So  passed  the  time.  One  by  one  her  j'ounger 
sisters  grew  up  and  found  in  Jane  a friend  and 
confidante.  One  by  one  they  told  her  woman’s 
great  secret  — they  were  loved  and  they  loved. 
She  saw  them  happy  brides  and  mothers,  and  not 
a word  of  envy  did  they  hear.  She  nursed  their 
children,  worked  for  their  husbands,  advised  on 
all  matters — when  asked — and  became  a sun  to  the 
circle  that  was  about  her,  so  that  “Aunt  Jane’s 
coming !”  was  a cry  that  brought  joy  to  many  lit- 
tle hearts,  as  well  as  a sense  of  peace  and  repose 
to  older  ones.  But  there  was  one  group  among 
them  that  was  pre-eminently  her  care.  His  broth- 
er William  married,  and  his  children  afterward 
knew  that  to  Aunt  Jane  he  was  indebted  for  al- 
most every  thing.  She  made  him  the  man  he 
was ; encouraged,  helped  him,  as  only  a sensible 
woman  can  help  a young  man ; and  in  William’s 
house  Aunt  Jane  was  a household  god. 

She  had  strange  ways,  too,  had  Aunt  Jane ; she 
hated  snow ; nothing  would  induce  her  to  see  it. 
She  would  sit  in  her  own  room  all  the  time  it  was 
on  the  ground,  with  candles  instead  of  daylight ; 
and  once,  when  little  George  brought  her  a snow- 
ball he  had  made,  she  burst  into  tears  and  sent 
him  away,  and  was  not  herself  again  for  a long 
time.  Strange,  too,  her  fancy  for  the  sea ; she 
would,  in  the  spring  time,  go  to  the  sea-side,  to  an 
unfrequented  fishing  village,  and  staj*  in  the  sea- 
worn  cavities  in  the  rocks  for  hours.  Once  some 
heard  her  murmur,  “ He  can’t  be  drowned — 
he  can’t  be  drowned!”  and  reported  that  she  was 
mad.  She  smiled  when  she  heard  of  it,  and  asked 
her  little  George  whether  he  thought  so.  He  wish- 
ed every  body  was,  if  she  was,  she  was  so  kind — 
there  was  a man  with  such  nice  little  boats  on  the 
beach : might  he  have  one  ? 

He  had  his  boat — and  she  was  mad,  they  said. 

Poor  Aunt  Jane,  one  winter,  was  not  well,  and 
the  children  missed  her  much : no  fingers  like  Aunt 
Jane’s  to  dress  dolls,  make  kites,  or  mend  clothes. 
No  dance-music  was  like  hers : every  body  else  got 
tired  so  soon;  she  would  play  for  an  hour  at  a 
time;  she  never  danced  except  with  children. 
And  now  here  was  Christmas  and  no  Aunt  Jane — 
it  was  not  like  Christmas  at  all. 

She  lajT  down,  never  to  rise  again : they  were 
horror-stricken  to  find  how  thin  she  was.  One 
evening — it  was  Christmas  Eve — she  said  to  them, 

4 4 Is  there  any  snow  ?” 

“Yes ; it  is  nearly  a foot  deep.” 

44  Open  the  window-curtains,  and  let  me  see  it.” 

44  You’d  better  not,”  they  urged ; “it  will  make 
you  so  ill.” 

“No ; it  will  do  me  good,  now.  I shall  not  see 
it  again.” 

The  sun  was  just  on  the  horizon,  and  his  deep 
red  light,  as  the  winter’s  fog  hung  about  him, 
shone  on  the  snow  till  it  was  snow  no  longer.  It 
was  a soft  covering  of  warm  red — it  was  the  sum- 
mer of  winter — all  was  warm  with  his  light. 

44  Lift  me  up  to  see  it : that  will  do.  I wonder 
how  it  looks  where  he  is.  I’ve  heard  that  it’s  very 
beautiful.  William,  take  care  of  this,”  and  she 
gave  him  from  under  her  pillow  a pare*!  in  white 
paper.  44  You  know  what  it  is ; and  take  this  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Burnett,  and  see  him,  will  you  ? Now 
bid  me  good-by,  all  of  you.” 

They  would  not  leave  her. 

“Do,  I ask  it  as  a favor.  Do,  I shall  not  ask 
many  more.  Come,  kiss  me  now,  and  leave  me. 
I should  like  to  die  alone,  as  perhaps  he  did — as 
perhaps  he  did.  Do  go.” 

At  last  they  went,  one  bj”  one,  slowR”,  William 
last. 

44  William,  dear.” 

44  Jane.” 

44 1 forgive  you  now.  Only  listen  to  what  Dr. 
Burnett  says,  will  you  ? Kiss  me  once  more : now 
go.  * * * He  would  die  of  cold  — perhaps 

alone.  I will  join  him  by  the  same  road— of  cold, 
and  alone.” 

She  rose  with  great  effort,  and  moved  to  the 
window ; the  sun  was  nearljr  lost,  the  warm  hues 
of  red  had  gone,  a dull  heavy  purple  had  their 
place.  She  opened  the  window  wide,  and  let  the 
cold  blast  blow  upon  her,  murmuring,  44  Of  cold, 
and  alone ! of  cold,  and  alone ! God  forgive  me ! 
It’s  but  a few  hours  less,  and  life  is  so  weary ! — Of 
cold,  and  alone !” 

They  came  in  soon,  and  found  her  dead.  She 
had  gone  his  road — cold  and  alone ! — with  a sweet 
smile  upon  her  pale  thin  face. 

****** 

44  You’re  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  refers, 
Sir,  I presume  ?” 

44 1 am,  Sir.” 

44  Well,  Sir,  you’re  a man  now,  and,  to  judge  by 
your  looks,  a sensible  one,  and  can  therefore  take  a 
little  advice  from  an  older  man.  Jane  was  quite 
right,  Sir : you  killed  her.” 

“Oh!  Dr.  Burnett!” 

“You  did,  Sir.  Mind,  I don’t  blame  you  for 
her  death ; it  was  a boy’s  trick,  and  the  only  blame 
attaching  to  you  is  for  that  trick ; but  look  at  its 
results.  But  for  that  she  would  have  been  alive 
now  ; not  hippy,  but  hopeful.  You  destroyed  her 
hope,  and  killed  her.  I know  you’ll  say  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  fate,  and  so  on ; but  re- 
member that  we  are  different,  Sir,  one  from  anoth- 
er. That  turning  back  of  his,  as  he  went  away, 
had  no  effect  on  your  mind,  nor  would  it  have  on 
mine ; but  she  was  so  constituted  that  any  thing 
, of  the  kind  would  exercise  a powerful  influence. 
I Superstitious  to  a fault,  still  there  was  the  fact,  and 


it  was  like  a death-blow  to  her  when  that  happened. 
There’s  much  to  be  learned  yet,  Sir,  of  even  our 
physical  differences:  one  man  is  poisoned  by  what 
another  man  takes  with  impunitj-.  So  in  our  men- 
tal differences,  there’s  much  more  to  be  learned- 
very  much  more ; and  until  this  knowledge  is  ours, 
we  must  deal  with  facts,  faults  or  no  faults.  The 
superstition  is  silly” — puerile ; still  it  existed,  and 
should  at  that  time  have  been  respected.  She  died 
through  it,  Sir,  I firmly  believe.  Come  and  see 
me  any  time  j’ou  like : I shall  always  be  glad  to 
see  a friend  of  hers.” 

He  offered  his  hand,  and  as  William  felt  its  grasp 
he  knew  how  small  was  his  share  of  blame  in  the 
Doctor’s  eyes. 

William  is,  at  this  time,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  considerate  of  men. 

****** 

One  is  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows  and  ice — 
perhaps  looked  upon  for  the  last  time.  The  other! 
Has  William  it  still  ? If  not — Where  is  the  other  ? 
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THE  ATHLETIC  REVIVAL. 

WE  devote  a considerable  portion  of  our 
space  this  week  to  an  engraving  of  skat- 
ing on  the  Central  Park.  We  do  so,  not  only 
because  our  engraving  is  a faithful  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  times,  but  likewise  because  we 
wish  to  record  our  testimony  in  favor  of  skat- 
ing as  a popular  diversion. 

Skating  is  one  of  those  athletic  exercises  the 
decline  of  w-liich  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  primary  cause  of  the  unhealthy  constitu- 
tion, the  pulmonary  men  and  women,  the 
childless  wives,  the  dyspeptic  men,  the  puny 
forms,  and  the  bloodless  cheeks  which  charac- 
terize the  population  of  our  great  cities  at  the 
present  day. 

There  was  a time  when  skating,  and  other 
athletic  exercises,  were  popular,  and  we  may 
say  universal,  in  New  York,  as  in  our  other  large 
cities.  Very  old  men  still  remember  the  per- 
formances of  the  late  King  of  England,  William 
the  Fourth,  on  skates  on  the  frozen  “Collect” 
— not  far  from  where  this  paper  is  printed  and 
published.  After  the  Collect  (or  44  Kolch,”  os 
some  antiquarians  have  it)  was  built  over,  and 
the  creeks  running  up  Beekman  and  Canal 
streets  were  filled  up,  the  art  of  skating  fell 
gradually  into  disrepute ; and  the  commercial 
spirit  making  unusual  progress,  there  grew  up 
a race  of  men  who  never  skated,  or  ran  races, 
or  played  ball,  or  cricket,  or,  in  short,  took  any 
physical  exercise  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  The 
result  of  that  race  has  been  the  existence  of  an- 
other— their  descendants — whereof  the  females 
are  almost  universally  sickly,  and  unfit  for  the 
duties  and  pains  of  maternity ; and  the  males 
are  devoid  of  muscle,  spirit,  and  energj'.  It  is 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  the  good  fortune 
not  to  belong  to  this  emasculated  generation 
that  we  plead  for  skating  and  all  muscular  ex- 
ercise. We  plead  for  the  boys,  young  men, 
and  young  girls  of  the  American  cities ; and 
on  their  behalf  we  desire  to  see  muscular  ed- 
ucation general. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  pro- 
nounce our  climate  responsible  for  the  un- 
doubted decay  of  our  race  in  our  cities.  But 
in  reality  our  climate,  though  changeable,  is 
not  unhealthy.  It  is  not  nearly  as  damp,  or  as 
chill,  or  as  aguish  as  the  climate  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  not  as  hot  as  that  of  Southern 
France  or  Spain,  where  they  raise  uncommonly 
fine  men  and  women.  It  is  not  as  cold  as  that 
of  Sweden  and  Northern  Russia,  whose  inhab- 
itants are  uncommonly  well  developed.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  sudden  fluctuations  of 
heat  and  cold  which  need  breed  disease  in 
bodies  properly  costumed  for  the  climate. 

The  misfortune  has  been  that,  in  the  first 
place,  a large  proportion  of  our  people  have 
taken  no  care  to  guard  against  changes  of  tem- 
perature ; and,  in  the  second,  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  render  the  body  able  to  look  out 
for  itself.  We  — and  especially  the  females 
among  us — have  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing 
unsuitably.  Shoes  and  gaiters  are  habitually 
sold  for  out-door  wear  which  are  only  fit  for 
ball-rooms,  and  which  are  no  more  protection 
to  the  feet  than  silk  stockings.  Light  linen 
clothing  is  worn  by  men,  and  still  lighter  ma- 
terial by  ladies,  when  woolen  stuffs  would  be 
much  warmer,  more  comfortable,  and  better 
suited  for  the  ever-recurring  changes  in  the 
temperature.  In  the  hottest,  as  in  the  coldest, 
climates,  experience  proves  that  the  skin  should 
be  nhvays  incased  in  flannel — the  texture  which 
absorbs  perspiration  soonest,  and  retains  caloric 
longest.  Yet  how  few  of  us,  male  and  female, 
wear  flannel  in  summer ! 

The  main  defect  in  our  habits,  however,  has 
been  in  respect  of  bodily  exercise.  In  every  for- 
eign country  muscular  development  is  a matter 
of  prime  consideration.  In  France  and  in  En- 
gland both  girls  and  boys  are  taught  physical 
exercise  at  schools,  and  encouraged  by  their 
teachers  to  endeavor  to  excel  in  feats  of  strength 
and  endurance.  Some  of  the  English  board- 
ing-schools turn  out  young  ladies  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen  who  could  wring  the  necks  of  some  of 
our  Fifth  Avenue  beaux.  These  English  girls 
skate  and  run,  and  leap  and  skip,  and  practice 


gymnastic  exercises  for  an  hour  or  so  every  day. 
How  much  better  fitted  are  they  for  the  practical 
business  of  life  than  the  puny  skin-and-bono 
girls  who  issue  from  our  finishing  schools,  full 
of  metaphysics,  German,  and  maintien , but  in- 
capable of  walking  a mile  or  nursing  a baby  ! 

We  are,  we  hope,  on  the  right  track  at  last. 
This  skating  business  seems  to  have  aroused 
public  attention.  We  should  like  to  hear  of 
some  of  the  fashionable  boarding-schools  going 
in  a body  to  the  skating-pond  in  the  Park. 
The  police  arrangements  are  so  complete  that 
they  could  do  so  with  perfect  safety.  And  if 
they  did,  we  think  that  people  would  form  a 
better  opinion  of  them.  If  it  were  announced 
that  Madame  A.  or  Mrs.  B.  took  her  scholars 
to  skate  twice  a "week,  a good  many  fathers 
would  conclude  that  Madame  A.  or  Mrs.  B. 
was  the  person  to  be  trusted  with  their  daugh- 
ters. And  not  a few  young  men,  looking  out 
for  wives,  and  prudently  warned  of  the  peril  of 
marrying  sickly  women,  would  be  inclined  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  pupils  of  those  insti- 
tutions over  young  Indies  who  could  recite  Schil- 
ler, play  Thalberg  at  sight,  or  discourse  upon 
“Intellect,  Sensibility,  and  Will.” 


TAXES  ON  BACHELORS. 

A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  inquiring  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  taxing  bachelors,  as  such.  There 
is  precedent  for  the  measure.  In  the  republic 
of  Sparta  bachelors  were  not  only  taxed,  but 
were  subjected  to  various  painful  disabilities 
and  annoyances.  At  Athens  and  Rome  the 
laws  looked  with  equal  disfavor  on  celibacy; 
and  though  there  was  no  whipping  of  naked 
bachelors  through  the  streets,  the  taxes  were  so 
adjusted  that  miserable  males  who  had  no  chil- 
dren paid  more  than  their  share.  The  same 
principle  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Franco 
and  Germany  at  the  present  day : bachelors  are 
liable  to  military  service  where  married  men 
are  exempt. 

It  must  be  avowed,  however,  that  in  all  these 
countries  the  motives  for  discouraging  celiba- 
cy were  stronger  than  any  which  exist  here. 
Throughout  modern  Europe,  as  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  females  outnumber  the 
males ; hence,  even  if  every  man  does  his  duty, 
and  takes  unto  himself  a wife,  there  will  still 
remain  a certain  number  of  unprovided  virgins 
— who  are  consequently  a dead  loss  to  the  state. 
In  this  country,  owing  to  various  causes — im- 
migration, the  frail  health  of  our  women,  etc., 
etc. — males  preponderate  over  females.  There 
are  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  in  in- 
land towns  and  villages  in  New  England,  where 
the  females  constitute  a majority ; while  in  the 
sea-port  towns,  and  on  the  frontiers,  the  males 
are  largely  in  excess.  But,  taking  the  country 
as  a whole,  the  census  reports  show  that  there 
is  rather  more  than  one  man  to  every  woman 
in  the  countfy.  On  the  face  of  it,  therefore, 
the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  marry 
ought  to  suffice  to  insure  the  natural  increaso 
of  our  population  without  special  laws  on  the 
subject. 

American  girls  of  good  education  do  not 
know  how  lucky  they  are.  Every  American 
girl  who  is  sane  and  sound — and  many  who  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other — has  not  one,  but 
many  chances  of  marrying.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent in  Europe.  In  the  country  towns  in  En- 
gland marrying  men  are  so  rare  that  it  is  quite 
common  to  see  a dozen  charming  girls,  all  well- 
educated,  pretty,  and  ladylike,  fighting  for  a 
half-starved  curate  or  a wretched  attorney. 
Among  English  mothers  match-making  is  car- 
ried on  to  an  extent  unknown  here  (save  in  the 
very  highest  circles  of  our  aristocracy) ; and  this, 
not  from  mean  motives,  but  from  sheer  neces- 
sity. In  France  no  father  expects  his  daugh- 
ter to  get  a husband  unless  she  buys  him.  Ev- 
ery man  who  has  a daughter  begins,  when  she 
is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  to  save  money  for  her 
dot — i.  e.,  the  purchase-money  of  a husband. 
Papa  ancl  mamma  deprive  themselves  of  lux- 
uries, and  even  necessaries,  to  amass  a respect- 
able sum  ; the  boys’  education  is  cut  short,  and 
their  patrimony  discounted,  in  order  to  swell 
the  dot.  In  proportion  to  its  amount  is  the 
quality  of  the  husband.  A father  who  can  give 
his  daughter  half  a million  of  francs  will  expect 
a General  or  a Senator ; he  who  has  a hundred 
thousand  to  bestow  will  fix  his  mark  at  a rising 
lawyer,  a dashing  colonel,  or  a prefect ; he  who 
has  amassed  twenty  thousand  francs  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  a young  merchant  or  a clever  doc- 
tor. But  he  who  has  no  money  to  give  his 
daughter  will  never  expect  her  to  many  at  all. 
The  mariage  d'amour  is  a thoroughly  obsolete 
institution  in  France.  In  Germany,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe,  the  rule  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  same.  A father  who  expects  his  daugh- 
ter to  marry  must  buy  her  a husband.  Hearts 
were  once  conquered,  the  poets  say;  now  they 
are  bonght.  ’Tis  simpler ! 

/Our  American  girls  should  indeed  congratu- 
late themselves.  Censorious  foreigners  have  ill- 
’ naturcdly  said  that  they  are  neither  as  healthy, 
nor  as  soundly  educated,  nor  as  economical,  nor 
as  well  fitted  to  be  mothers,  wives,  and  house- 
keepers, as  many  of  their  European  sisters  ; yet 
see  how  much  luckier  they  are  than  the  girls 
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tZCctmnson’s  Nero  Poem. 


[For  -wliioli  lie  received.  $50  a line.] 


SEA  DREAMS.  AN  IDYLL. 

A city  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred ; 

His  wife,  an  unknown  artist’s  orphan  child — 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a Margaret,  three  years 
old: 

They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germander  eye 
Droopt  in  the  giant-factoried  city-gloom, 

Came,  with  a month’s  leave  given  them,  to  the 
sea: 

For  which  his  gains  were  dock’d,  however 
small : 

His  gains  were  small,  and  hard  his  work ; be- 
sides, 

Their  slender  household  fortunes  (for  the  man 
Had  risk’d  his  little)  like  the  little  thrift, 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o’er  a deep : 

And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  face 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  credulousness, 
And  that  one  unctuous  mouth  which  lured  him, 
rogue, 

To  buy  wild  shares  in  some  Peruvian  mine. 
Now  seaward-bound  for  health  they  gain’d  a 
coast, 

All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-inrunning  cave, 

At  close  of  day;  slept,  woke,  and  went  the  next, 
The  Sabbath,  pious  variers  from  the  church, 

To  chapel ; where  a heated  pulpiteer, 

Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men, 
Announced  the  coming  doom,  and  fulminated 
Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her  creed : 

For  sideways  up  he  swung  his  arms,  and  shriek’d 
‘Thus,  thus  with  violence,’  ev’n  as  if  he  held 
The  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  himself 
Were  that  great  Angel ; ‘ Thus  with  violence 
Shall  Babylon  be  cast  into  the  sea; 

Then  comes  the  close.’  The  gentle-hearted  wife 
Sat  shuddering  at  the  ruin  of  a world ; 

He  at  his  own : but  when  the  wordy  storm 
Had  ended,  forth  they  moved  and  paced  the 
sand, 

Ran  in  and  out  the  long  sea-framing  caves, 
Drank  the  large  air,  and  saw,  but  scarce  be- 
lieved 

(The  sootflake  of  so  many  a summer  still 
Clung  to  their  fancies)  that  they  saw,  the  sea. 
So  now  on  sand  they  walk’d,  and  now  on  cliff, 
Lingering  about  the  thymy  promontories, 

Until  the  sails  were  darken’d  in  the  west 
And  rosed  in  the  east : then  homeward  and  to 
bed: 

Where  she,  who  kept  a tender  Christian  hopd 
Haunting  a holy  text,  and  still  to  that 
Returning,  as  the  bird  returns,  at  night, 

‘Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,’ 
Said,  ‘ Love,  forgive  "him : ’ but  he  did  not 
speak ; 

And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife, 
Remembering  our  dear  Lord  who  died  for  all, 
And  musing  on  the  little  lives  of  men, 

And  how  they  mar  this  little  by  their  feuds. 

But  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a full  tide 
Rose  with  ground-swell,  which,  on  the  foremost 
rocks 

Touching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea-smoke, 
And  scaled  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam,  and  fell 
In  vast  sea-cataracts — ever  and  anon 
Dead  claps  of  thunder  from  within  the  cliffs 
Heard  through  the  living  roar.  At  this  the 
babe, 

Their  Margaret  cradled  near  them,  wail’d  and 
woke 

The  mother,  and  the  father  suddenly  cried, 

‘A  wreck,  a wreck!’  then  turn’d,  and  groan- 
ing said, 

‘Forgive’  How  many  will  say,  “forgive,” 
and  find 

A sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a little  longer ! No ; the  sin 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  forgive, 
Hypocrisy,  I saw  it  in  him  at  once. 

It  is  not  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best, 
But  first,  and  third,  which  are  a riper  first ; 
Too  ripe,  too  late!  they  come  too  late  for  use. 
Ah  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and  beast 
Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their  foes : 
And  such  a sense,  when  first  I lighted  on  him, 
Said,  “trust  him  not;”  but  after,  when  I came 
To  know  him  more,  I lost  it,  knew  him  less ; 
Fought  with  what  seem’d  my  own  uncharity; 
Sat  at  his  table ; drank  his  costly  wines ; 
Made  more  and  more  allowance  for  his  talk; 
Went  further,  fool!  and  trusted  him  with  all, 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a dozen  vears 
Of  dust  and  deskwork : there  is  no  such  mine, 
None;  but  a gulf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold, 
Not  making.  Ruin’d!  ruin’d!  the  sea  roars 
Ruin:  a fearful  night!’ 

‘ Not  fearful ; fair,' 
Said  the  good  wife,  ‘if  every  star  in  heaven 
Can  make  it  •fair:  you  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
Had  you  ill  dreams?’ 

‘Oh  yes,’  he  said,  ‘I  dream ’d 
Of  such  a tide  swelling  toward  the  land, 

And  I from  out  the  boundless  outer  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  enter’d  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the  cliffs. 
I thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless  deep 
Bore  through  the  care,  and  Lyras  heaygd.upon  it 


In  darkness:  then  I saw  one  lovely  star 
Larger  and  larger.  ‘ ‘ What  a world,”  I thought, 
“To  live  in!”  but  in  moving  on  I found 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave, 

Bright  with  the  sun  upon  the  stream  beyond : 
And  near  the  light  a giant  woman  sat, 

All  over  earthy,  like  a piece  of  earth, 

A pick-axe  in  her  hand : then  out  I slipt 
Into  a land  all  sun  and  blossom,  trees 
As  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that  sings : 
And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in  my  eyes 
Awoke  me.’ 

‘ That  was  then  your  dream,’  she  said, 
‘Not  sad,  but  sweet.’ 

‘ So  sweet,  I lay,’  said  he, 

‘ And  mused  upon  it,  drifting  up  the  stream 
In  fancy,  till  I slept  again,  and  pieced 
The  broken  vision;  for  I dream ’d  that  still 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me  on, 

And  that  the  woman  walk’d  upon  the  brink : 

I wonder’d  at  her  strength,  and  ask’d  her  of  it : 
“It  came,”  she  said,  ‘ ‘ by  working  in  the  mines : ” 

0 then  to  ask  her  of  my  shares,  I thought; 
And  ask’d ; but  not  a word ; she  shook  her  head. 
And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceas’d, 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder ; and  we  reach’d 
A mountain,  like  a wall  of  burs  and  thorns ; 
But  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep  hill 
Trod  out  a path:  I followed;  and  at  top 
She  pointed  seaward:  there  a fleet  of  glass, 
That  seem’d  a fleet  of  jewels  under  me, 

Sailing  along  before  a gloomy  cloud  * 

That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder,  past 
In  sunshine:  right  across  its  track  there  lay, 
Down  in  the  water,  a long  reef  of  gold, 

Or  what  seemed  gold : and  I was  glad  at  first 
To  think  that  in  our  often-ransack’d  world 
Still  so  much  gold  was  left ; and’  then  I feared 
Lest  that  gay  navy  there  should  splinter  on  it, 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them  off ; 
An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet 
(I  thought  I could  have  died  to  save  it)  near’d, 
Touch’d,  clink’d,  and  clash’d,  and  vanish’d,  and 
I woke, 

1 heared  the  clash  so  clearly.  Now  I see 
My  dream  was  Life ; the  woman  honest  Work ; 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a fleet  of  glass 
Wreck’d  on  a reef  of  visionary  gold.’ 

‘Nay,’  said  the  kindly  wife  to  comfort  him, 

‘ You  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down  and 
broke 

The  glass  with  little  Margaret’s  medicine  in  it ; 
And,  breaking  that,  you  made  and  broke  your 
dream : 

A trifle  makes  a dream,  a trifle  breaks.’ 

‘No  trifle,’  groan R the  husband;  ‘yesterday 
I met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  ask’d 
That  which  I ask’d  the  woman  in  my  dream. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.  “ Show  me  the 
books !” 

He  dodged  me  with  a long  and  loose  account. 
“The  books,  the  books!”  but  he,  he  could  not 
wait, 

Bound  on  a matter  he  of  life  and  death : 
When  the  great  Books  (see  Daniel  seven,  the 
tenth) 

Were  open’d,  I should  find  he  meant  me  well ; 
And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooze 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean.  “My  dearest 
friend, 

Have  faith,  have  faith ! We  live  by  faith,”  6aid 
he, 

“And  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
Of  those” — it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him — last 
Jjrript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-bless-you 
went 

I stood  like  one  that  had  received  a blow: 

I found  a hard  friend  in  his  loose  accounts, 

A loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand, 

A jur.se  in  his  God-bless-you:  then  my  eyes 
Pursued  him  down  the  street,  and  far  away, 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  01  the  crowd, 
Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back, 

And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-sliding  knee.’ 

‘ Was  he  so  bound,  poor  soul  ?’  said  the  good 
wife ; 

‘ So  are  we  all : but  do  not  call  him,  love, 
Before  you  prove  him,  rogue,  and  proved,  for- 
give. 

His  gain  is  loss ; for  he  that  wrongs  his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about 
A silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast, 

Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemn’d. 

And  that  drags  down  his  life : then  comes  what 
comes 

Hereafter:  and  he  meant,  he  said  he  meant, 
Perhaps  he  meant,  or  partly  meant,  you  well. 

“‘With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye  as- 
kew” ’ — 

Love,  let  me  quote  these  lines,  that  you  may 
loam 

A man  is  likewise  connsel  for  himself, 

Too  often,  in  that  silent  court  of  yours — 
“With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye  askew, 
So  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for  true; 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry, 
Made  wet  the,  crafty  crowsfoot  round  liis  eye ; 
Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain, 

So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain ; 

Nor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  he  forged, 


And  snakelike  slimed  his  victim  ere  he  gorged ; 
And  oft  at  Bible  meetings,  o’er  the  rest 
Arising,  did  his  holy  oily  best, 

Dropping  the  too  rough  H in  Hell  and  Heaven, 
To  spread  the  word  by  which  himself  had 
thriven.” 

How  like  you  this  old  satire?’ 

‘ Nay,’  she  said, 

‘I  loathe  it:  he  had  never  kindly  heart, 

Nor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind, 

Who  first  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it. 

But  will  you  hear  my  dream,  for  I had  one 
That  altogether  went  to  music?  still,  ' 

It  awed  me.  Well — I dream’d  that  round  the 
north 

A light,  a belt  of  luminous  vapor,  lay, 

And  ever  in  it  a low  musical  note 
Swell’d  up  and  died ; and,  as  it  swell’d,  a ridge 
Of  breaker  came  from  out  the  belt,  and  still 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the  note 
Had  reach’d  a thunderous  fullness,  on  these  cliffs 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light  (the  same  as  that 
Which  lived  within  the  belt)  by  which  I saw 
That  all  these  lines  of  cliffs  were  cliffs  no  more, 
But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 

Grave,  florid,  stern,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
One  after  one : and  then  the  great  ridge  drew, 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  music,  back, 

And  past  into  the  belt,  and  swell’d  again 
To  music:  ever  when  it  broke  I saw 
The  statues,  saint,  or  king,  or  founder  fall; 
Then  from  the  gaps  of  ruin  which  it  left 
Came  men  and  women  in  dark  clusters  round, 
Some  crying,  ‘ Set  them  up!  they  shall  not 
fall!” 

And  others  “Let  them  lie,  for  they  have  fall’n.” 
And  still  they  strove  add  wrangled:  and  I 
grieved 

In  my  strange  dream,  I knew  not  why,  to  find 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tone 
With  that  sweet  note;  and  ever  when  their 
shrieks 

Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 
Returning,  though  none  mark’d  it,  on  the  crowd 
Broke,  mix’d  with  awful  light,  and  show’d  their 
eyes 

Glaring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept  away 
The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of  stone, 
To  the  waste  deeps  together:  and  I fixt 
My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  images, 

Both  crown’d  with  stars  and  high  among  the 
stars — 

The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child 
High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster-fronts — 
Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a cry 
Which  mix’d  with  little  Margaret’s,  and  I woke, 
And  my  dream  awed  me : — well — but  what  are 
dreams  ? 

Yours  came  but  from  the  breaking  of  a glass, 
And  mine  but  from  the  crying  of  a child.’ 

‘ Child  ? No !’  said  he,  * but  this  tide’s  roar, 
and  his, 

Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom, 

And  loud-lung’d  Antibabylonianisms 
(Although  I grant  but  little  music  there) 
Went  both  to  make  your  dream  : but  were 
there  such 

A music,  harmonizing  our  wild  cries, 
Sphere-music  such  as  that  you  dream’d  about, 
Why,  that  would  make  our  Passions  far  too  like 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.  No — 
One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the  hymns 
of  heaven : 

True  Devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in  tune 
With  nothing  but  the  Devil!’ 

‘ “True”  indeed! 

One  of  our  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 
Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on  the  shore; 
While  you  were  running  down  the  sands,  and 
made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbelow  flap, 
Good  man,  to  please  the  child:  she  brought 
strange  news. 

I would  not  tell  you  then  to  spoil  your  day, 
But  he,  at  whom  you  rail  60  much,  is  dead.’ 

‘Dead?  who  is  dead?' 


That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nestling, 
sway’d 

The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  baby  song. 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 

Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 

Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 

Birdie,  rest  a little  longer, 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 

So  she  rests  a little  longer, 

Then  she  flies  away.  * 

What  does  little  baby  say, 

In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 

Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 

Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 

Baby,  sleep  a little  longer, 

Till  the  little  limbs  arc  stronger. 

If  she  sleeps  a little  longer, 

Baby  too  shall  fly  away. 

‘She  sleeps:  let  us  too,  let  all  evil,  sleep. 

He  also  sleeps — another  sleep  than  ours. 

He  can  do  no  more  wrong":  forgive  him,  dear. 
And  I shall  sleep  the  sounder!’ 

• Then  the  man, 

‘ His  deeds  yet  live,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
Yet  let  your  sleep  for  this  one  night  be  sound : 
I do  forgive  him!’ 

‘ Thanks,  my  love,*  she  said, 
‘Your  own  will  be  the  sweeter,’  and  they  slept. 


illacaulai|. 

28tii  December,  1859. 

O dying  year,  did’st  wreak  thy  latest  scoff 
On  those  who,  wearied  with  thee,  bade  thee  go, 
And,  parting,  did'st  with  palsied  hand  strike  off 
The  noblest  name  our  Golden  Book  could  show? 
Vain  spite  1 Self-branded,  thou  slialt  pass  away, 
Bearing  his  life  whose  fame  was  England’s  pride: 
Bnt  through  the  ages  English  tongues  shall  say, 
“That  year!  An  ill  one.  Then  Macaulay  died." 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


IGNORANCE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

Fashionabt.e  Lady  (f o her  Husband).  “ I wonder  how 
the  children  are?  I haven’t  seen  them  for  ever  so  long, 
and  I declare  I am  getting  quite  anxious.  I say,  Hen- 
ry, dear,  I wish  you  would  show  me  the  way  up  to  tho 
nursery." 


Papa  Posed.— A youthful  prodigy  asked*tlie  “ author 
of  his  being”  the  other  day  whether,  ‘‘as  it  had  been 
used  for  such  a long  time,  bad  language  would  not  soon 
be  worn  out?" 


RIDDLES. 


1.  What  word  is  composed  of  three  letters  alone,  reads 
backward  and  forward  the  same ; without  speech  it  can 
make  all  its  sentiments  known,  and  to  beauty  lays  princi- 
pal  claim  ? 

2.  Why  should  an  alderman  wear  a tartan  waist- 
coat? 

3.  When  a man  heats  his  wife,  what  medioine  does 
he  take  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  accepted  and  a 
rejected  lover? 

5.  A blind  man  went  out  to  tea,  when  there,  how  did 
he  contrive  to  see? 

0.  Why  are  people  who  sit  on  free  seats  not  likely  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  going  to  church  ? 

T.  Why  must  a manufacturer  of  steel  pens  be  a very 
immoral  character  ? 

8.  Why  is  conscience  like  the  check-string  of  a car- 
riage? 

9.  Why  is  a whisper  like  a forged  note  ? 

10.  Can  you  spell  brandy  with  three  letters  in  English 
or  French  ? 

.11.  Why  is  a roguish  lawyer  like  a man  who  can  not 
6leep  ? 

12.  Of  what  color  is  grass  when  it  is  covered  with 
snow? 

13.  Why  is  a lover  like  a knocker? 

14  If  your  uncle’s  sister  is  not  your  aunt,  what  rela- 
tionship does  she  bear  to  you  ? 


answeks. 

1.  Eye. 

2.  To  keep  a check  on  his  stomach. 

3.  He  takes  an  elixir  (and  he  licks  her). 

4.  The  one  kisses  his  Missus,  and  the  other  misses 
his  kisses. 

5.  He  took  a cup  and  saucer  (saw,  Sir). 

6.  Because  they  get  good  for  nothing. 

T.  He  makes  his  customers  steel  (steal)  pens,  and  then 
persuades  them  they  do  write  (right). 

8.  It  is  a check  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  man. 

9.  It  is  uttered  but  not  allowed  (aloud). 

10.  B R and  Y.  O.  D.  V. 

11.  He  lies  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and  is 
wide  awake  the  whole  time. 

12.  Invisible  green. 

13.  Because  he  is  bound  to  adore  (a  door). 

14  She  is  my  mother. 


‘The  man  your  eye  pursued. 
A little  after  you  had  parted  with  him, 

He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  heart-disease.’ 

‘ Dead  ? he  ? of  heart-disease  ? what  heart  had 
he 

To  die  of?  dead!’ 

‘Ah,  dearest,  if  there  be 
A devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too, 

And  if  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  with, 
His  angel  broke  his  heart.  But  your  rough 
voice 

(You  spoke  so  loud)  has  roused  the  child  again. 
Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep!  will  she  not  sleep 
Without  her  “little  birdie?”  well  then,  sleep, 
And  I will  sing  yon  “birdie,”’ 


ENIGMAS. 


Without  the  head,  see  how  we  stand. 
The  guardians  of  our  sea-girt  laud ; 
Without  the  foot,  now,  pray  behold 
One  of  my  first,  both  brave  and  bold, 
On  bended  knee  receiveth  me, 


Victoria’s  gift  for  bravery. 


II. 

My  first,  how  welcome  to  the  weary  band 
Of  pilgrims  toiling  o’er  the  desert  plains 
Of  parch’d  Arabia.  To  their  fainting  hearts 
The  very  word  speaks  hope.  My  second  may 
Be  rich  and  sumptuous,  or  poor  and  mean  ; 
Whate’er  its  guise,  the  life  of  every  man  . 
Depends  on  it?  supply.  My  whole  is  that 
Which  ardently  we  seek  for  tl.os-  we  love. 
Reverse  it-1  syllables,  and  mournful  breathe 
The  saddest  accents  of  a parting  hour. 

t._ Stars.  n— Welfare. 


Saying  this, 

The  woman  half  turn’d  round  from  him  6he 
loved, 

Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  through  the 
night 

Her  other,  found  (for  it  was  close  beside) 

And  half  embraced  the  basket  cradle-head 
With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  pliant  bough 


Foonomy  with  I'EBFfMU  —A  doirtestic  recipo  to  ren- 
ovate  black  crape  says  that,  “Skim  milk-and-water  with 
n little  bit  of  glue  in  it,  made  scalding  liot,  will  restore 
old  rusty  black  Italian  crape.’’  You  can  not  think  bow 
nice  it  smells  I 


Homeopathy— Like  cures  like.  Sulphur  comes  from 
Vesuvius;  therefore  it  is  good  for  eruptions. 

Homeopathy  in  the  Labdeb— To  cure  bacon  : Rub 
in  as  much  butter  as  will  lie  on  the  Doint  of  a pin — and 

“’‘Qriginal  from 
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extensively  adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  all  our  large 
cities.  The  Neighborhood  Park,  on  th*  plan  of  this 
one  at  Tarry  town,  offers  inducements  that  no  ordi- 
nary situation  in  the  country  can  compete  •with. 
The  difference  in  the  price  of  ground  under  this  ar- 
rangement is  less  than  we  should  have  supposed, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  advantages  ami 
privileges  which  the  ground  carries  with  it. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  groan,  the  shriek,  and  the  prayer, 

The  mighty  dread  and  fear, 

The  roar  and  hiss  of  the  hellish  flame 
Have  ceased.  And  the  pall  and  the  bier 
And  the  hearse  have  darkened  the  street  and  valley  and 
hill: 

But  the  wail  of  the  widows  and  orphans  is  never  still. 


[Printed  Prom  advance  proof-sheets  pur- 
chased from  the  author  exclusively  for- 
“Harper’s  "Weekly.”] 


It  steals  to  the  rich  man’s  ear 
And  smites  on  liis  selfish  heart, 

And  he  knows  and  feels,  as  it  chills  his  blood, 

In  the  slaughter  his  hand  had  part: 

God  help  that  hard  man,  with  his  conscience  awakened 
too  late  I 

Already  is  come  a fearful  judgment  of  hate ! 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  MARIAN  HAL- 
COMBE,  TAKEN  FROM  HER  DIARY. 


Limmeridge  House,  November  T. 

This  morning  Mr.  Gilmore  left  us. 

His  interview  with  Laura  had  evidently  grieved 
mid  surprised  him  more  than  he  liked  to  con- 
fess. I felt  afraid,  from  his  look  and  manner 
when  we  parted,  that  she  might  have  inadvert- 
ently betrayed  to  him  the  real  secret  of  her  de- 
pression and  of  my  anxiety.  This  doubt  grew 
on  me  so,  after  lie  had  gone,  that  I declined 
riding  out  with  Sir  Fercival,  and  went  up  to 
Laura’s  room  instead. 

I have  been  sadly  distrustful  of  myself  in  this 
difficult  and  lamentable  matter  ever  since  I 
found  out  my  own  ignorance  of  the  strength  of 
Laura’s  unhappy  attachment.  I ought  to  have 
known  that  the  delicacy  and  forbearance  and 
sense  of  honor  which  drew  me  to  poor  Hart- 
right,  and  made  me  so  sincerely  admire  and 
respect  him,  were  just  the  qualities  to  appeal 
most  irresistibly  to  Laura’s  natural  sensitive- 
ness and  natural  generosity  of  nature.  And 
yet,  until  she  opened  her  heart  to  me  of  her 
own  accord,  I had  no  suspicion  that  this  new 
feeling  had  taken  root  so  deeply.  I once 
thought  time  and  care  might  remove  it.  J 
now  fear  that  it  will  remain  with  her  and  alter 
her  for  life.  The  discovery  that  I have  com- 
mitted such  an  error  in  judgment  as  this  makes 
me  hesitate  about  every  thing  else.  I hesitate 
about  Sir  Fercival,  in  the  face  of  the  plainest 
proofs.  I hesitate  even  in  speaking  to  Laura. 
On  this  very  morning  I doubted,  with  my  hand 
on  the  door,  whether  I should  ask  her  the  ques- 
tions I had  come  to  put  or  not. 

When  l went  into  her  room  I found  her  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  great  impatience.  She 
looked  flushed  and  excited ; and  site  came  for- 
ward at  once,  and  spoke  to  me  before  I could 
open  my  lips. 

“ I wanted  you,”  she  said.  “ Come  and  sit 
down  on  the  sofa  with  me.  Marian  ! I can 
bear  this  no  longer — I must  and  will  end  it.” 

There  was  too  much  color  in  her  cheeks,  too 
much  energy  in  her  manner,  too  much  firm- 
ness in  her  voice.  The  little  book  of  Hart- 
right’s  drawings — the  fatal  book  that  she  will 
dream  over  whenever  she  is  alone — was  in  one 
of  her  hands.  I began  by  gently  and  firmly 
taking  it  from  her,  and  putting  it  out  of  sight 
on  a side-table. 

“ Tell  me  quietly,  my  darling,  what  you  wish 
to  do,”  I said.  “ Has  Mr.  Gilmore  been  advis- 
ing you  ?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ No,  not  in  what  I am 
thinking  of  now.  He  was  very  kind  and  good  to 
me,  Marian — and  I am  ashamed  tp  say  I dis- 
tressed him  by  crying.  I am  miserably  help- 
less ; I can’t  control  myself.  For  my  own  sake, 
and  for  all  our  sakes,  I must  have  courage 
enough  to  end  it.  ” 

“ Ho  you  mean  courage  enough  to  claim  your 
release  ?”  I asked. 

“ No,”  she  said,  simply.  “ Courage,  dear,  to 
tell  the  truth.” 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  rested 
her  head  quietly  on  my  bosom.  On  the  oppo- 
site wall  hung  the  miniature  portrait  of  her  fa- 
ther. I bent  over  her,  and  saw  that  she  was 
looking  at  it  while  her  head  lay  on  my  breast. 

“ I can  never  claim  my  release  from  my  en- 
gagement,” she  went  on.  “Whatever  way  it 
ends,  it  must  end  wretchedly  for  me.  All  I can 
do,  Marian,  is  not  to  add  the  remembrance  that 
I have  broken  my  promise  and  forgotten  my 
father’s  dying  words,  to  make  that  wretchedness 
worse.” 

“ What  is  it  you  propose,  then  ?”  I asked. 

“To  tell  Sir  Percival  Glyde  the  truth  with 
my  own  lips,”  she  answered,  “and  to  let  him 
release  me  if  he  will,  not  because  I ask  him, 
but  because  he  knows  all.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Laura,  by  ‘all?’  Sir 
Percival  will  know  enough  (he  has  told  me  so 
himself)  if  he  knows  that  the  engagement  is 
opposed  to  your  own  wishes.” 

“ Can  I tell  him  that,  when  the  engagement 
was  made  for  me  by  my  father,  with  my  own 
consent  ? I should  have  kept  my  promise ; not 
happily,  I am  afraid ; but  still  contentedly” — 
she  stopped,  turned  her  face  to  me,  and  laid  her 
cheek  close  against  mine — “ I should  have  kept 
my  engagement,  Marian,  if  another  love  had 
not  grown  up  in  my  heart,  which  was  not  there 
when  I first  promised  to  be  Sir  Fercival’s  wife.” 

“Laura!  you  will  never  lower  yourself  by 
making  a confession  to  him  ?” 

“I  shall  lower  myself  indeed  if  I gain  my 
release  by  hiding  from  him  what  he  has  a right 
to  know.” 

“He  has  not  the  shadow  of  a right  to  know 


The  maimed  and  the  ruined  shall  scowl, 

And  the  whisper  and  look  shall  be  feared ; 

And  the  dead,  all  the  dead,  shall  stare  at  him  in 
dreams,  • 

Crushed,  bleeding,  stark,  blasted,  and  seared : 
Immovable  sadness  shall  sit  on  his  heart  so  cold. 

For  he  weighed  precious  lives  against  perishing  silver 
and  gold. 


RESIDENCE  OF  HON.  B.  F.  MANIERRE. 


the  Park,  and  a number  of  eligible  villa  sites. 
Branching  off  from  this  Avenue,  on  the  east,  are 

“ The  North  and  South  Circuits,  extending  to  the 
East  I 'ark,  and  meeting  at  the  Pavilion,  on  the 
summit. 

“ The  Bank  Road  diverges  from  the  Croton  Drive 
near  the  Aqueduct,  and  terminates  in  the  North 
Drive. 

“The  Terrace  Road , lying  east  of  Central  Ave- 
nue, and  parallel  with  it,  connects  the  North  Drive 
with  the  Circuit. 

“The  South  Drive  commences  at  the  South  Gate 
of  the  Upper  Entrance.  Taking  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, it  passes  near  a fine  grove  of  evergreens,  and 


vista  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  make  up  a most  agreeable 
variety  of  rural  scenes.  The  roads  and  carriage- 
ways leading  through  these  various  features  of  the 
ground  afford  excellent  facilities  for  a quiet  drive 
away  from  the  public  road,  as  well  as  for  equestrian 
exercise,  and  for  juvenile  practice  in  the  saddle  or 
the  ponv-chaise. 

We  subjoin  from  the  printed  circular  a brief  de- 
scription of  these  drives : 

“The  Western  Drive  commences  at  the  Lower 
Entrance,  taking  a northerly  direction,  parallel 
with  the  I’ocantico.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
road,  an<l  extending  to  the  Aqueduct,  is  a range 
of  moderately-elevated,  and  finely-shaded  ground, 


IRVING  PARK,  TARRYTOWN. 

Oxe  of  the  best  evidences  of  a progressive  civil- 
ization is  to  be  found  in  the  improving  condition 
of  the  family  home.  The  advancement  of  a com- 
munity in  culture,  i n true  refinement,  and  in  sound 
morality  is  uniformly  in  proportion  to  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  homestead,  of  its  appointments, 
and  its  associations.  Accordingly,  when  we  find 
our  people  taking,  as  they  now  do,  a deeper  interest 
than  ever  before  in  the  character  and  location  of 
their  dwellings,  and  in  the  influences  by  which 
their  families  are  to  be  surrounded,  we  discern  at 
once  the  evidence  and  the  cause  of  a higher  civil- 
ization—the  evidence  and  the  cause  of  a more  solid 
and  enduring  prosperity. 

The  true  and  appropriate  home  for  the  family  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  country.  The  man  of  business 
may  find  it  necessary  to  pass  some  portion  of  his 
daily  life  in  the  marts  of  trade,  encountering  the 
strife  and  tumult  incident  to  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional occupations;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  establish  his  household  in  the  same  tu- 
multuous arena.  The  dust  and  din  and  uproar  of 
a large  city  is  perhaps  the  necessary  sphere,  and 
therefore  the  proper  and  legitimate  one,  for  an 
active  man  during  some  part  of  his  life;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  the  true  sphere  for  his  wife  and 
little  ones.  We  arc  gratified  to  perceive  that  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  now  generally  taken  by  the 
business  men  of  our  great  and  growing  metropolis. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  our  readers,  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Weekly,  several  finel}'  executed  illustrations 
of  country  seats  located  in  the  new  Tarrytown 
Park.  For  a numerous  class  of  our  citizens  this 
particular  locality  seems  to  possess  (on  account  of 
some  peculiar  features)  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. 

The  premises  shown  in  our  engravings  constitute 
a part  of  the  domain  of  Irving  Park,  recently  laid 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarrytown.  These  grounds, 
though  but  lately  introduced  to  the  public,  have 
already  acquired  an  enviable  reputation,  not  only 
for  the  extent  and  variety  of  landscape  views  which 
they  embrace,  but  for  their  admirable  internal  ar- 
rangements, the  distribution  of  drives  and  walks, 
and  other  attractive  features. 

The  gentlemen  whose  residences  we  have  been 
permitted  to  sketch  for  our  readers  have  indicated, 
we  think,  equal  taste  and  judgment  in  (he  style  of 
their  dwellings,  as  well  as  in  the  locality  selected. 
Differing  as  these  structures  do  in  architectural 
features,  they  are  yet  equally  impressed  with  an 
air  of  quiet  repose  and  refined  rural  enjoyment,  the 
effect  of  which  is  agreeably  enhanced  by  the  entire 
harmony  of  expression  between  the  structures  and 
the  adjacent  grounds.  Though  the  buildings  are 
not  yet  completed  we  are  enabled  (by  leave  of  the 
architects)  to  present  them  accurately  as  they  will 
appear  when  finished  in  the  early  part  of  May  or 
June.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  in  these 
sketches  the  artist  has  merely  intended  to  present 
the  aspect  of  each  dwelling  as  it  appears  from  the 
approach,  without  attempting  to  include  in  so 
limited  a space  the  varied  and  magnificent  scenery 
visible  from  the  veranda  of  each. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to 
these  grounds  that  the  situations  are  so  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  scenery  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  decide  upon  a preference.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Stout's 
residence  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  in  the 
Park,  and  certainly  more  attractive,  in  regard  to 
river  views,  than  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  It 
is,  indeed,  every  way  worthy  of  the  elegant  man- 
sion that  is  about  to  embellish  it. 

As  the  subject  of  rural  dwellings  is  one  of  in- 
creasing interest  to  the  public,  and  especiallj*  so  to 
the  cultivated  classes  who  read  our  Weekly,  we  in- 
tend in  a future  number  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
fine  river  views  that  belong  to  this  Park,  in  con- 
nection with  other  resid  mces  to  be  erected  there  in 
the  ensuing  spring  and  summer. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  an  area 
of  the  same  extent  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  a Neighborh  ood  Park  than  this  ground.  The 
contrast  between  the  thickly-shaded  groves  of  the 
lower  section,  and  the  wide-spread  lawns  and  ter- 
races of  the  higher  ground,  the  wild  scenery  ex- 
plored by  labyrinthine  walks  in  the  western  quar- 
ter, and  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  bold  declivi- 
* ;h  the 


COUNTRY  SEAT  OF  A.  V.  STOUT,  ESQ. 


called  the  Croton  Range.  On  the  opposite  side,  and 
facing  the  sites  of  this  Range,  is  the  West  Park, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Sylvan  Road,  and  by 
winding  walks  leading  to  perennial  springs,  to  tlie 
Cascade,  to  balconies  overhanging  the  stream,  and 
to  various  other  secluded  spots. 

“ The  Croton  Drive  diverges  from  the  north  end 
of  the  above  road,  passing  to  the  east  and  south, 
across  the  Aqueduct,  and  through  the  rising  ground 
beyond,  till  it  intersects  the  Central  Avenue ._ 

“This  Avenue  extends  from  the  North  Gate  of 
the  Upper  Entrance,  through  the  central  portion 
of  the  ground,  terminating  in  the  North  Drive. 
On  either  side  of  it  are  several  smaller  sections  of 


forms  the  boundary  of  several  unique  and  pictur- 
esque sites.  At  the  point  •where  it  reaches  the 
East  Park  it  sweeps  around  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  Sleepy  Hollow  at 
once  into  view.  Here  it  terminates  in  the 

“ Eastern  Drive,  which  follows  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  northward  to  the  Pavilion.  This  drive  sepa- 
rates the  East  Park  from  the  villa  sites  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Leaving  the  Pavilion,  it  descends  to- 
ward the  north  (presenting  some  of  the  finest  in- 
land as  well  as  river  views)  till  it  intersects  the 
North  Drive." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
mode  of  country  life  is  destined  to  be  speedily  and 


t The  pnssages  omitted,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  Miss 
Halcombe’s  Diary,  are  only  those  which  bear  no  refer* 
cnoo  to  Miss  Fairlie,  or  to  any  of  the  persons  with  whom 


SUMMER  COTTAGE  OF  MR.  R.  P.  BRUFF. 


of  the  east  park  ftr*. 
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to  Mr.  Doughty,  and  consulted  him  about  the  fu- 
ture arrangements  at  Hepburn  Lodge  ; and  yet  if 
ever  he  had  a chance  of  meeting  her,  or  doing  her 
a kind  action,  he  never  missed  it.  He  remember- 
ed the  night  of  the  ball,  when,  feeling  very  cour- 
ageous after  supper,  he  had  stammered  out  a kind 
of  proposal,  and  she  had  told  him  “ her  pa”  would 
be  so  angry  if  he  heard  of  it,  and  be  sure  to  turn 
him  away  from  the  office.  He  had  recovered, 
now,  from  that  cruel,  unsentimental,  and  innocent 
speech.  A few  months  more  of  his  quiet,  endur- 
ing courtship  might  have  melted  the  silly  girl. 
She  was  growing  tired  of  being  cruel  to  such  a 
submissive  victim.  He  took  her  unkindness  with 
such  resignation  and  humility.  Many  times  the 
idea  crossed  her  that  Orlando  would  make  a much 
better  husband  than  this  Doughty ; but  papa  and 
mamma  were  on  the  side  of  the  Hepburn  Lodge 
marriage,  and  the  clerk  was  outbalanced. 

A servant  entering  with  a letter  for  Mr.  Fairlop, 
need  I add,  the  letter — which  the  reader  has  al- 
ready read  ?— Mr.  Tidd  left. 

Mr.  Doughty  was  to  have  breakfasted  with  his 
beloved  that  morning,  and  Clara  was  vexed  at  his 
breaking  his  appointment.  She  was  excessively 
arbitrary  in  her  ideas,  and  ruled  very  strictly  dur- 
ing her  short  reign  of  courtship.  She  did  not 
grumble  aloud,  but  the  way  she  finiked  with  a few 
bread  crumbs,  proved  she  was  in  a pet.  “ I have 
a great  mind  not  to  love  him,”  she  thought.  To 
be  truthful,  she  never  had. 

When  Mr.  Fairlop  had  read  a few  lines  of  his 
letter,  he  gave  a short  sneering  laugh.  He  was 
annoyed  at  the  idea  of  any  body  daring  to  inter- 
fere in  his  family  affairs.  “Who  the  deuce  has 
sent  this  ?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  turned  the  page 
in  search  of  the  signature.  He  did  not  tell  his 
daughter  who  the  writer  was;  but  she  saw  his 
arm  fall  down,  his  eyes  light  up,  and  his  mouth 
open,  as  if  he  was  going  to  sneeze.  “ Clara,”  he 
said,  pushing  the  letter  toward  his  child,' “this 
concerns  you  quite  as  much  as  it  does  me.”  The 
moment  he  began  to  talk,  his  tongue  ran  away  with 
him.  “And  I have  had  such  faith  in  that  man 
Tidd.  I,  who  brought  him  up  from  a child,  etc., 
etc.”  He  would  have  been  wiser  as  to  his  daugh- 
ter’s feelings  had  he  watched  her  instead  of  chat- 
tering. Her  eyes  grew  bright  as  she  read ; true, 
it  might  have  been  from  indignation.  Her  hand 
shook  at  first,  perhaps  with  rage.  There  was  a 
determined  tight  expression — half  smile,  half  sneer 
— about  her  little  mouth,  as  if  she  could  shake  this 
Tidd,  or  that  Doughty.  She  put  down  the  letter 
after  reading  it,  and  stared  vacantly ; her  eyes 
looking  right  through  her  father,  apparently  focus- 
ed on  some  object  about  fifty  yards  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  “ Did  you  ever  read  such  an  in- 
famous, cowardly  attack?”  asked  papa.  Mi?"  did 
not  reply  for  a second,  and  then  said,  “ I do  not 
consider  it  cowardly,  because  he  signed  it ; but,  for 
Mr.  Doughty’s  sake,  I hope  it  is  infamous.” 

“Hope!”  cried  Fairlop,  who  was  half  mad  at 
the  bare  thought  of  any  one  attempting  to  break 
off  this  marriage.  “ Hope  ! why,  hasn’t  the  fel- 
low the  impudence  to  admire  you  ? Hasn’t  he  the 
assumption  to  consider  Mr.  Doughty  his  rival? 

Hasn’t  he ?”  His  speech  was  abruptly 

terminated  by  the  footman  announcing  Mr.  Charles 
Doughty.  “Ask  him  in,  directly;  he  shall  see 
this  letter,  Clara!” 

“Oh!  papa!  papa!  Pray  do  not.  Suppose 
they  should  fight?” 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Doughty  prevented  any  re- 
ply to  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Fairlop  looked  very 
vicious  and  pugnacious.  The  wretch  Doughty, 
whose  connection  with  the  anonj-mous  letter  the 
shrewd  reader  has  already  guessed,  knew  in  a sec- 
ond the  cause  of  this  domestic  disturbance.  “ Got 
the  letter,”  he  thought  to  himself. 

He  had  purposely  dressed  himself  to  act  up  to 
and  confirm  hi3  anonymous  warnings.  His  chin 
was  black  with  a two-day’s  beard;  his  face  had 
been  smudged,  but  not  washed ; the  shoulders  of 
his  coat  were  drab  with  dust,  and  his  shirt  collar 
drooped  like  a frost-bitten  leaf.  Altogether  he 
gave  Fairlop  the  idea  that  he  had  not  been  to  bed, 
and  was  still  half-tipsy.  He  seated  himself  and 
began  to  yawn.  A very  perceptible  smell  of  stale 
cigar  smoKc  encircled  the  dirty  man.  The  famil- 
iar nod  he  gave  Miss  Clara  so  enraged  her  that 
she  left  the  room,  and  was  presently  heard  over- 
head consoling  herself  at  the  piano. 

As  Doughty  did  nothing  but  yawn,  and  hold  up 
before  his  mouth  fingers  decidedly  not  rose-tipped, 
Fairlop  began  the  conversation  with  “Did  you 
ever,  Charles,  receive  an  anonymous  letter  ?”  Mr. 
Charles  thought,  “ They’ve  got  mine,”  and  was 
obliged  to  hide  a smile  of  delight  in  a yawn. 

“ No,  Sir,”  he  replied,  “ never ! and  if  ever  I do,  I 
shall  quietly  burn  it,  however  excellent  the  warn- 
ings it  contains.  It  is  a method  of  attack  I de- 
spise, and  against  which  nobody  can  keep  guard.” 

“ If  you  will  promise  me  to  be  calm,”  said  the 
broker,  rising,  “ I’ll  tell  you  something  that  will 
startle  j-ou.”  Unfolding  the  letter,  he  added, 
“This  is  not  an  anonymous  letter;  it  is  signed; 
but  it  does  not  the  less  merit  a caning.” 

The  sudden  animation  that  shot  into  the  rogue’s 
face,  the  astonished  look,  the  jerking  up  of  the 
head  and  opening  of  the  hands,  made  a wrong  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  Fairlop.  He  ascribed  this 
emotion  to  indignation,  whereas  this  Charles  was 
muttering  to  himself,  “ Signed ! signed  ! I never 
eould  have  been  such  a fool.”  He  took  the  letter, 
examined  it,  and  answered,  with  extraordinary 
imprudence,  “ No ; I can  not  say  I know  the  hand- 
writing.” Then  he  ran  his  eye  over  it,  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  it  before.  He  was  a man  of  con- 
summate effrontery.  When  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  page,  he  looked  up  and  said,  as  if  half  to 
himself,  “Who  could  have  written  this?  It  is 
evidently  some  one  who  knows  me  well,  or  he 
couldn’t  betray  me.”  This  speech  was  intended 
to  startle  Mr.  Fairlop,  and  it  was  successful.  The 
father-in-law  was  going  to  say  something  in  a 
(Teat  hurry,  but  son-in-law  stopped  him  by  ask- 
ing, “ Give  me  the  name  of  this  villain— what  I 
do  in  my  own  house  concerns  no  map  but  myself! 
®ive  me  his  name !”  Do  yjtAt  SfefcbUw  cunsiugly 


he  kept  on  admitting  the  truth  of  the  letter.  Do 
you  think  any  father  would  confide  his  child  to 
such  a man  ? He  acted  his  part  so  well,  Mr. 
Fairlop  really  felt  grateful  to  Mr.  Tidd  for  warn- 
ing him  in  time,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  forbid 
the  marriage.  He  could  hardly  speak  civilly  as 
he  said,  “ if  you  will  turn  the  page  over,  the  sig- 
nature is  on  the  other  leaf.” 

“Orlando  Tidd!”  muttered  the  startled  Mr. 
Charles,  and  for  several  minutes  he  sat  perfectly 
quiet,  wondering  how  on  earth  the  signature  got 
there.  “Have  I ever  seen  this  Orlando  Tidd?” 
he  asked.  “ Ton  my  word  I don’t  know  the  fel- 
low!” 

He  waited  for  a reply ; but  Mr.  Fairlop  was 
deeply  engaged  looking  out  of  window,  watching 
a man  who,  hat  in  hand,  was  tearing  up  the  street 
with  the  speed  of  a hunted  cat.  This  man  was  as 
dangerous  as  a run-away  horse.  A porter  quietly 
lighting  his  pipe  was  knocked  over  as  he  took  his 
first  whiff,  and  a ladies’  school  was  sent  flying 
into  the  road  like  so  many  chickens.  “ Good 
heavens !”  cried  Fairlop,  catching  sight  of  the  run- 
ner’s hot  face;  “here  comes  Tidd!  Can  any 
thing  have  happened?”  He  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  open  the  street- 
door  in  time  to  prevent  his  clerk  from  dashing  his 
brains  out  against  the  knocker.  The  prospect  of 
good  news  made  Mr.  Fairlop  forget  all  about  the 
warning  letter. 

Before  the  clerk  could  get  breath  enough  he 
was  trying  to  speak,  and  the  master  doing  his  ut- 
most to  understand  him.  Nobody  else  but  a man 
in  fear  of  ruin  would  have  been  able  to  translate 
the  various  pants  and  stutters  into  these  words : 
11  Mary  Hastings — seen  off  the  Lizards — late  last 
evening !” 

The  disgraceful  wretch  in  the  parlor  was  listen- 
ing intently.  He  heard  Mr.  Fairlop,  in  a half- 
sobbing voice,  cry  out  that  he  “was  saved,”  and 
Orlando  Tidd  congratulated  him  on  the  fortune  the 
speculation  had  brought.  “ God  bless  you,  boy,” 
the  broker  had  answered,  “ we  are  both  of  us  rich- 
er by  a few  hundreds,  but  we  almost  went  too  near 
the  fire.” 

The  return  of  the  Mary  Hastings  brought  back 
Mr.  Doughty^s  love  for  Miss  Clara.  He  now 
determined  to  try  his  utmost  to  bully  and  rave, 
and  not  allow  the  girl  to  slip  through  his  fingers  if 
he  could  help  it.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Fairlop  and  his 
clerk  entered  the  room,  he  slipped  boldly  up  to  Or- 
lando, and,  thrusting  the  letter  close  to  his  face, 
asked  savagely  if  he  knew  “ that  handwriting.” 
The  clerk — without  reading  the  contents — exam- 
ined the  caligraphy,  admitted  it  was  a very  fine, 
bold  hand,  but  replied  he  could  not  recognize  it. 

Turning  the  page  over,  Mr.  Doughty  pointed  to 
the  signature,  and  shouted,  “Will  that  help  you 
— perhaps  you  can  tell  me  who  wrote  that?"  If 
to  start,  and  blush  deep  crimson,  is  a sign  of  guilt, 
then  Mr.  Orlando  must  have  appeared  highly 
criminal ; but  his  reply  was,  “ It  is  my  name, 
but,  on  my  honor,  not  my  writing.”  All  the 
broker  could  say  was,  “ It  certainly  is  a most  sin- 
gular circumstance,”  but  his  head  was  full  of  the 
Mary  Hastings,  and  the  £14,000  he  had  won. 

“So,  Sir!”  roared  Mr.  Doughty,  crossing  his 
arms,  ‘ 1 You  dare  lie  to  my  face,  do  you  ? You  stab 
in  the  dark,  and  plead  innocence  in  the  daylight. 
You  slandering  rogue,  I shall  horsewhip  you.” 

We  are  not  apt  to  look  upon  young  men  with 
thin  legs  and  weak  eyes  as  being  noted  for  bravery ; 
but  our  rogue,  for  once,  made  a mistake.  With 
great  dignity  Mr.  Orlando  pulled  out  his  card-case. 
He  was  a meek  gentleman ; but  to  be  so  grossly 
insulted  by  his  rival  was  beyond  his  endurance. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  news  of  the  safe 
return  of  the  Mary  Hastings , A 1,  spread  over 
Bristol  in  four  minutes  and  a half.  The  extraor- 
dinary good  luck  of  Mr.  Fairlop’s  desperate  ven- 
ture was  the  talk  of  ever}’  office.  My  nephew, 
Freddy,  who  knew  the  Fairlops  well,  the  moment 
he  heard  the  tidings,  clapped  on  his  hat,  and, 
thinking  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  the  broker, 
darted  off  at  a speed  which  nothing  but  Mr.  Or- 
lando’s long  legs  jould  have  matched.  He  man- 
aged to  worm  his  way  into  the  parlor  just  as  the 
discussion  about  the  duel  was  at  its  height.  The 
moment  he  saw  Mr.  Doughty  he  recognized  the 
man  in  the  long  cloak  who  dropped  the  letter. 
On  the  sofa  sat  poor  Clara,  crying ; and  Freddy, 
while  trying  to  comfort  her  (he  was  a very  tender- 
hearted boy),  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  quar- 
rel, and  how  Mr.  Tidd  was  going  to  fight  a duel 
about  a letter  he  protested  he  had  never  written. 

There  was  but  one  honorable  course  for  Freddy 
to  take ; and,  to  his  credit,  he  did  take  it.  The 
letter  was  lying  on  the  carpet.  He  took  it  up, 
examined  it,  knew  it  directly,  and,  springing 
among  the  disputants,  told  his  story.  “And  I’ll 
take  my  oath,”  shouted  Freddy,  bless  him,  “ that 
he”  (pointing  to  Doughty)  “is  the  man  who 
dropped  the  letter.  I’d  swear  to  him  if  he  was  to 
dye  his  face  black,  and  so  could  four  other  fellows 
I know.”  All  the  low  wretch  could  stammer  out 
was  that  he  should  not  stop  in  the  house  to  be  in- 
sulted, and  banging  the  door  to  after  him,  he 
marched  himself  off. 

Little  Miss  Clara  married  Mr.  Orlando  Tidd, 
and  Mr.  Fairlop  gave  Freddy  a present  of  five 
guineas. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

There  are  jn  every  generation  some  presump- 
tuous men  eager  to  expound  the  inscrutable,  and 
to  read  for  us  through  their  narrow  spectacles  all 
that  has  been  foreordained  by  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
Their  choice  amusement  is  the  making  an  End  of 
the  World.  They  can  not  foretell  whether  their 
mutton  will  be  burned  at  the  next  dinner-time,  but 
when  the  world  will  be  burned  up  they  tell  us  that 
they  do  know  to  a year,  and  sometimes  almost  to 
an  hour.  They  wish  to  tell  us  the  date  of  its  end 
as  distinctly  as  the  sage,  quoted  by  Chevreau  in  his 
History  of  the  World,  had  calculated  the  beginning 
of  it  to  have  been  Friday,  the  Cth  of  September, 
at  four  e’cloek  in  the  afternoon,  a period  which  he 


states  in  his  French  idiom  to  have  been  1 ‘ four  hours 
after  dinner.”  Some  say  that  the  ending  of  the 
world  will,  and  some  say  that  it  will  not,  bring 
about  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  belief  in 
the  end  of  the  world  is  not  Jewish  and  Christian 
only.  A doctrine  of  the  final  tumbling  together 
of  all  things  into  chaos  was  held  by  the  old  heathen 
philosophers  and  poets,  taught  by  Empedocles  and 
Heraclitus,  sung  by  Lucretius  and  Lucan.  Seneca 
wrote  in  a book  of  consolation,  “ When  the  time 
comes,  and  the  world,  seeking  renewal,  is  destroy- 
ed, things  will,  by  their  own  powers,  wound  each 
other,  the  stars  will  strike  together,  and  when  all 
matter  is  smoking  with  one  fire,  every  thing  that 
now  shines  in  its  order  will  be  burned  up.” 

Many  later  writers  have  informed  us  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  world’s  destruction.  It  is  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  some  have  taught,  in  the  order  in  which,  as 
a mechanism,  it  was  put  together ; the  last  things 
added  being  first  removed.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion of  destroying  all  the  stars  arises,  then  vain 
man,  masquerading  as  a prophet,  has  to  discuss, 
and  does  boldly  discuss,  the  probability  of  all  the 
worlds  that  fill  the  heavens  being  inhabited  like 
ours,  and  the  chance  their  inhabitants — if  they 
have  any— may  run  of  being  destroyed  with  us  for 
our  sins. 

Then,  again,  sections  of  speculators  have  decided 
for  themselves  whether  the  world  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  natural  agencies — as  by  fire  from  its  centre,  or 
the  stroke  of  a comfit — or  bj’  means  wholly  miracu- 
lous. The  time  to  be  occupied  by  the  destruction 
has  been  also  variously  settled.  Some  know  that 
it  is  a day ; others  have  been  equally  sure  that  as 
there  were  six  days  of  creation,  so  there  will  be 
also  a gradual  process  of  destruction.  Some  have 
taught  that,  while  all  things  upon  earth  were  slow- 
ly decomposing  into  their  elements,  the  signs  fore- 
told by  the  prophets  would  be  happening.  We  are 
assured  now  that  the  signs  are  happening,  and  we 
are  often  told  that  men  are  not  so  large  as  they 
once  were. 

It  was  an  old  Jewish  doctrine  that  the  world 
would  last  six  thousand  years : two  thousand  be- 
fore the  Law,  two  thousand  under  the  Law,  and 
two  thousand  under  the  Gospel.  In  the  Christian 
Church  there  has  been  question  whether  the  heav- 
ens and  earth  were  to  pass  wholly  away,  or  whether 
only  all  their  evil  was  to  be  destroyed  out  of  them, 
and  they  were  to  be  renewed. 

In  our  own  day,  fashionable  expounders  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Most  High  dwell  especially  upon  the 
thousand  years  that  are  to  come  before  the  end. 

There  was  a time  when  the  duration  of  the 
world  was  thought  to  be  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Then  every  comet,  every 
earthquake,  was  a terror.  Hesyehius,  Bishop  of 
Salone,  wrote,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  Saint 
Augustine,  asking  him  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near.  Saint  Augustine 
replied  that  a few  years  of  respite  would  most 
probably  be  granted.  From  year  to  year  the  date 
was  put  back  till  the  ninth  century,  when  there 
was  a special  expectation  and  dread,  lasting  till 
the  year  one  thousand,  which  had  been  definitely 
fixed  as  the  term  of  the  world’s  existence.  Dur- 
ing that  century  many  grants  of  estates  were  made 
to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  under  the  formu- 
la, “ Termino  mundi  appropinquante” — “ Whereas 
the  end  of  the  world  is  approaching.”  When  the 
thousandth  year  had  passed  without  any  catastro- 
phe there  was  a new  reason  why  gifts  should  be 
made  to  the  clergy.  A new  lease  was  granted  to 
mankind,  and  the  fine  payable  was  a renewal  and 
redecoration  of  the  episcopal  churches,  monaster- 
ies, and  chapels,  which  took  place  all  over  Europe. 
The  illustrious  Manuel  Comnenus,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Basil  the  Second,  was  incessantly 
tormented  by  men  who  would  predict  the  very 
hour  and  moment  of  the  end  of  all.  This  Emper- 
or, who  wore  monastic  dress  under  his  armor, 
whom  his  people  cursed  and  his  Church  blessed, 
had  caves  prepared,  in  which  he  might  take  ref- 
uge, and  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  were  busy  as 
ants  about  him,  making  galleries  under  the  earth 
against  the  time  of  need. 

In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
the  Eastern  astrologers  sent  letters  all  over  the 
world,  announcing  positively  that  in  the  middle 
of  September,  seven  years  after  date,  the  end  of 
all  things  would  be  brought  about  by  storms  of 
wind.  Terrified  men  were  surprised  when  the 
time  came  by  gentle  zephyrs  and  the  mildest  au- 
tumn weather. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-four 
there  was  great  terror  because  John  Stoffler,  a 
German  astrologer,  had  predicted  universal  del- 
uge for  the  month  of  February.  There  were  many 
great  conjunctions  in  the  constellation  of  the  Fish- 
es, which  indicated  terrible  mutation  by  flood  in 
all  lands  and  among  all  creatures.  Men  in  France, 
England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  fled  from  the 
low  grounds,  and  lived  upon  the  hills.  A Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  at  Alcala  wrote  a book,  blaming 
the  great  cost  incurred  in  removals,  and  suggest- 
ing cheap  ways  of  escape.  A doctor  of  Toulouse 
built  himself  a boat  raised  on  four  pillars.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  February,  in  which  all  Europe  was 
prepared  to  battle  with  the  floods,  turned  out  to  be 
“ extremely  clear  and  fine.”  In  Hall’s  contempo- 
rary chronicle  we  read  that,  in  this  year,  because 
of  the  signs,  “ many  persons  victualled  themselves 
and  went  to  high  grounds  for  fear  of  drowning, 
and  specially  one  Bolton,  who  was  prior  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  in  Smithfield”  (but  the  story,  true 
as  to  many,  was  a mistake  as  to  Bolton),  “ builded 
him  a house  upon  Harrow-of-the-Hill,  only  for  fear 
of  this  flood,  and  thither  he  went,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  all  things  necessary  within  him  for  the 
space  of  two  months ; but  the  faithful  people  put 
their  trust  and  confidence  only  in  God.  And  this 
rain  was,  by  the  writers,  prognosticated  to  be  in 
February,  wherefore,  when  it  began  to  rain  in 
February,  the  people  rvere  much  afraid,  and  said, 
‘Now  it  beginneth!’  but  many  wise  men  which 
thought  that  the  world  could  not  be  drowned 
again,  contrary  to  God’s  promise,  put  their  trust 
in  Him  only,  but  because  they  thought  that  some 
great  rains  might  fall,  by  inclinations  of  the  stars, 


I and  that  water-mills  might  stand  still  and  not 
grind,  they  provided  for  meal,  and  yet,  God  be 
thanked,  there  was  not  a fairer  season  in  manv 
years.  And,  at  the  last,  the  astronomers,  for  their 
excuse,  sayd  that  in  their  computacion  they  had 
mistaken  and  miscounted  in  their  nomber  an  hun- 
dreth  yeres.” 

In  1586  the  Sieur  Andreas  announced  that  in 
two  years  the  world  would  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  immediately  afterward  all  the  powers  would  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 

A famous  book  in  the  history  of  Physical  Science, 
“Whiston’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  professed,  on  its 
title-page,  to  make  “ the  Deluge  and  the  General 
Conflagration  perfectly  agreeable  to  Reason  and 
Philosophy.”  This  reverend  gentleman  was— in 
accordance  with  the  scanty  knowledge  of  more 
than  a century  and  a half  ago — the  philosophical 
beginner  of  the  vulgar  dread  awakened  still 
whenever  a comet  moves  in  the  direction  of  this 
earth. 

One  day  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  pretending  to 
come  to  court  in  a great  fright,  explained  that  she 
had  been  at  Mr.  Whiston’s,  who  told  her  that  the 
world  wras  to  be  burned  up  in  three  years;  and 
that,  for  her  part,  she  was  determined  to  go  to 
China.  Certainly  that  was  a place  quite  out  of 
the  world.  Horace  Walpole’s  reflection  upon  the 
matter  was : “ For  my  own  part,  I comfort  myself 
with  the  humane  reflection  of  the  Irishman  in  the 
ship  that  was  on  fire — I am  but  a passenger.” 

In  our  day,  End  of  the  World  cries  are  to  be 
heard  in  plenty.  We  are  still  also  taught  by  in- 
genious gentlemen,  able  in  their  own  conceits  to 
tell  us  who  is  the  Beast.  Greek  letters  represent 
numbers.  The  number  of  the  Beast  is  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  Any  man’s  name  being  written  in 
Greek  letters,  the  numbers  represented  by  the  let- 
ters are  cast  up,  and  if  their  sum  prove  to  be  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  whatever  other  number 
that  number  may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  the  man 
is  proved  to  be  the  Beast.  Upon  this  principle 
many  a Pope  has  been  denounced,  and  so  has  Mar- 
tin Luther,  his  name  being  spelled  Lauter  for  this 
occasion  only.  Once  upon  a time  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte was  detected  as  the  Beast,  and  the  last  of 
this  series  of  discoveries,  not  many  months  old, 
occurs  in  a large  book  entitled  Therion,  more  than 
six  hundred  pages  long ; if  the  number  of  pages 
had  but  been  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  book 
itself  might  have  come  under  serious  suspicion. 

We  are  ashamed  that  there  is  need  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  emptiness  of  all  these  false  pretensions 
to  a kind  of  knowledge  that  no  man  possesses. 
Another  writer  of  a largo  book,  lately  issued  from 
the  press,  seeing  the  Scarlet  Woman  in  the  Pa- 
pacy, interprets  for  us  the  history  of  what  is  yet 
to  come.  Rome  is  yet  to  place  her  foot  upon  the 
necks  of  kings  before  she  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
abyss. 

A contemporary  French  wiseacre  interprets  Scrip, 
ture  for  us  into  the  cry  of  an  approaching  “End  of 
the  World  through  Science.!’  The  pile  of  science 
cracks  under  its  own  weight,  and  is  about  to  fall 
in  utter  ruin  on  our  heads.  It  is  no  misstate- 
ment to  say  that  this  gentleman,  M.  Eugfine  Hu- 
zar,  conceives  that  the  last  conflagration  of  Lon- 
don may  arise  out  of  one  man’s  having  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  “See,”  he  says,  “ round  our 
globe,  that  immense  ocean,  with  its  phosphorous 
fires,  with  its  oily  and  fat  beds,  with  its  elements 
so  combustible  that  the  volcanoes  catch  fire  at  it 
incessantly,  and  never  go  out  for  want  of  fuel  till 
the  sea  shall  have  deserted  them.  See,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  chemical  product  burning  in  the 
water,  true  Greek  fire,  which  will  lay  open  the 
road  to  a hundred  other  discoveries  still  more  in- 
cendiary. And  understand  how,  some  day  or 
other,  conflagration  may  be  kindled  in  the  world.” 
Fire  set  to  the  Thames  or  Seine  in  one  of  the  two 
great  capitals  of  science,  by  an  unforeseen  chemical 
accident,  will  spread  over  the  Channel,  raise  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  into  one  great  blaze, 
and  the  more  water  the  more  fire.  The  Pacific  will 
blaze  up,  the  rivers  will  run  flame,  and  every  thing 
living  will  be  roasted  to  a cinder. 

Wherein  are  these  our  contemporary  specula 
tions  better  than  that  of  the  Judas  who  fixed  Anti 
christ  for  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  <n 
that  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  promised  him 
in  the  days  of  Valerian,  or  those  who  promised  that 
the  end  of  the  world  should  begin  when  Lady  Day 
fell  upon  Easter-eve.  An  old  French  wiseacre,  M.  Ju- 
rien,  taught  that  “ Antichristianism  was  born  about 
the  year  four  hundred  and  fifty ; it  shall  die  about 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ten.  This  may 
happen  sooner,  but  I do  not  see  that  it  can  go  much 
farther,  unless  it  be  to  seventeen  fourteen.”  And 
he  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  Millennium  for  the 
year  seventeen  eighty-five,  as  impudently  as  an- 
other wiseacre  now  fixes  it  for  eighteen  sixty-seven. 
Richard  Brothers,  a presumptuous  oracle  in  the 
same  school  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  taught 
that  “ the  very  loud  and  unusual  kind  of  thunder 
heard  in  January,  seventeen  ninety-one,  wa3  the 
voice  of  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Revelations,”  and  fixed  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, ’ninety-three,  for  the  destruction  of  London. 
“ Write,  write ; the  spirit  says  write,”  prophesied 
an  old  Suffolk  woman  ninety-four  years  ago ; “ the 
High  Priest,  the  High  Priest  shall  never  have  an- 
other Christmas  dinner!” 

The  last,  and  at  this  particular  moment  most 
notorious,  of  these  would-be  prophets,  is  a doctor, 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  who  talks  big 
words  empty  of  wit,  and  streams  incessantly  the 
mouthiest  of  books  from  all  his  fingers’  ends.  He 
points  to  the  wars  and  the  police  reports ; tells  us, 
in  his  own  inflated  way,  that  “ there  is  at  present 
an  area  accumulation  and  intensity  of  morbific 
agencies  in  the  air  which  no  previous  year  has  wit- 
nessed”—did  he  never  hear  of  the  plagues  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ?— observes  a general  “ dereliction  of 
moral  obligations,”  and  fills  for  us  a windbag  of 
coming  tribulation.  “ I hope,”  he  says,  “ soon  to 
publish  a photographic  sketch  of  the  Millennial 
state,  as  a companion  to  this  volume.”  The  next 
step  in  aud&city  will,  perhaps,  b«  an  advertisement 
of  Heaven  in  tho  Stereoscope. 
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THE  LATE  LORD  MACAULAY. 

We  give  herewith  an  accurate  portrait  of  the 
late  Lord  Macaulay,  from  a photograph  by  Messrs. 
Maull  and  Polyblank,  of  London.  It  was  taken 
only  a year  or  two  since,  and  is  probably  the  most 
recent  picture  in  existence. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  fifty-nine  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  been  born  in  the  first  year  of  the 
century,  at  Kothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  En- 
gland. He  should  have  been  by  fair  rights  a 
Scotchman,  “if  a’  bowls  had  rowed  right,”  as  a 
zealous  nationalist  of  that  appropriating  race  ex- 
pressed it,  while  tracing  back  the  family  history 
of  the  historian  to  his  grandfather,  a parish  cler- 
gyman of  marked  ability,  minister  of  Cardross,  in 
Dumbartonshire — a locality  which  once  made  a 
very  handsome  contribution  to  the  gayety  and  spir- 
it of  the  world,  in  the  good  gift  of 
the  infant  Tobias  Smollett. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the 
English  settlement  of  the  family 
originated  in  one  of  the  sons  becom- 
ing tutor  to  a young  gentleman  of 
wealth  in  that  country — a Mr.  Bab- 
ington.  The  tutor  married  his  pu- 
pil’s sister,  and  thus  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay  was  born  an  En- 
glishman. His  Scottish  origin,  and 
his  representation  of  Edinburgh  in 
Parliament,  has  often  led  the  world 
to  think  of  him  as  a Scotchman ; 
though  some  of  his  historical  notices 
of  the  people  of  that  nation,  com- 
bated zealously  by  Scottish  writers, 
may  have  disabused  the  public  mind 
of  the  impression. 

The  future  historian,  Thomas 
Babington,  the  eldest  son,  was  edu- 
cated at  home,  and  prepared  for  the 
University  under  a private  tutor  and 
the  instructions  of  an  English  cler- 
gyman— a course  which  left  some  of 
the  best  years  of  life  for  the  purpose, 
with  his  precocious  development, 
free  for  the  accumulation  of  his  ex- 
traordinary stores  of  general  knowl- 
edge. Macaulay  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1818.  His 
University  course  was  a triumph; 
he  obtained  the  hard-won  -rewards 
of  a Craven  Scholarship  and  a Fel- 
lowship, while  his  reputation  became 
established  in  the  lighter  successes 
of  the  Belles-Lettres,  and  as  an  ex- 
traordinary talker  and  debater.  The 
year  after  his  entrance  his  poem 
“Pompeii”  obtained  the  Chancel- 
lor’s Medal — an  eloquent  produc- 
tion according  to  the  standard  of 
those  things,  but,  like  most  of  them, 
mere  rhetoric  in  rhyme,  deficient  in 
the  inner  graces  of  poetry.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  Pompeians  at  a sacrifice, 
themselves  the  sportive  victims  hast- 
ening to  death,  though  with  strong 
obligations  to  Pope’s  lamb  cropping 
his  “flowery  food,"  a type  of  men’s 
ignorance  of  the  future,  is  striking : 

“ The  milk-white  monarch  of  the  herd 
they  lead. 

With  gilded  horns,  at  yonder  shrine 
to  bleed  ; 

And  white  the  victim  crops  the  broid- 
ered  plain. 

And  frisks  and  gambols  toward  the 
destined  fane, 

They  little  deem  that,  like  himself, 
they  stray 

To  death,  unconscious,  o’er  a flowery 
way; 

Heedless,  like  him,  the  impending 
stroke  await. 

And  sport  and  wanton  on  the  brink 
of  fate.” 

It  was  an  even  chance  at  the  out- 
set whether  Macaulay  would  turn 
out  a popular  writer  of  verse  or  prose. 

He  has  solved  the  problem  by  suc- 
cess in  both  departments.  His  first 
hit  was  in  rhyme.  The  two  Songs 
of  the  Huguenots,  “ Moncontour,” 
and  “ Ivrv,”  and  of  the  Civil  War — 

“ The  Cavalier’s  March  to  London,” 
and  “ The  Battle  of  Naseby” — all  of 
which  appeared  in  Knight's  Quarter- 
ly Magazine  in  1824,  gave  unfailing 
promise  of  the  “ Lays  of  Rome.” 

Macaulay  wrote  for  the  Quarterly. 

Magazine , besides  his  ballads,  sev- 
eral thoughtful  and  spirited  prose 
papers — “A  Conversation  between 
Cowley’  and  Milton,”  “Criticisms 
on  Dante  and  Petrarch,”  and  others 
— remarkable  as  exhibiting  thus  ear- 
ly some  of  the  turns  of  phrase  which 
have  grown  into  his  most  profitable 
mannerisms.  Knight's  Quarterly  was 
conducted  as  a kind  of  club  affair,  and  the  contrib- 
utors are  introduced  at  the  outset  in  the  manner  of 
the  old  essayists.  Macaulay’  is  called  by’  his  nom 
•de  plume.  The  dialogue  which  ensues  in  the  ex- 
amination is  a very  fair  criticism  on  much  of  the 
author  to  the  present  day.  His  reputation  for  sim- 
iles was  thus  early  established : “ ‘ Tristram  Mer- 
ton, come  into  court !’  There  came  up  a short, 
'manly  figure,  marvelously  upright,  with  a bad 
neck-cloth,  and  one  hand  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
Of  regular  beauty  he  had  little  to  boast ; but  in 
faces  where  there  is  an  expression  of  great  power, 
or  of  great  good-humor,  or  both,  you  do  not  regret 
its  absence.”  Tristram  begins  to  talk  of  old  au- 
thors— Aspasia,  Pallas,  Socrates.  The  remark 
which  follows,  by’  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  the 
magazine,  is  noticeable  : “ His  tone  had  just  so 
much  earnest  that  what  he  said  was  felt  as  a com- 
pliment, and  just  so  much  banter  that  it  was  felt 
as  nothing  more.” 

Is  a certain  hollowness  and  insincerity’  inherent 
In  the  author’s  styl©  j g jtizefl  Dy 


Tristram  goes  on  with  a pretty  allusion  to  “ the 
poor  prince  in  the  Arabian  tales,”  when  he  is  cut 
short  with  “ a truce  to  your  similes”  and  the  threat- 
ened hard  infliction  of  “silence  for  an  hour,”  the 
most  intolerable  of  punishments  to  a great  talker. 
“A  penalty  for  similes ! horrible  ! Paul  of  Russia 
prohibited  round  hats,  and  Chihu  of  China  de- 
nounced white  teeth ; but  this  is  atrocious !”  “ I 

beseech  you,  Tristram,  if  you  can,  for  a moment 
forget  your  omniscience !” 

This  was  Macaulay’s  early  social  reputation  : it 
is  his  latest.  “ Of  Macaulay ’s  range  of  knowledge,” 
says  Moore,  in  his  Diary’,  “any  thing  may  be  be- 
lieved, so  wonderful  is  his  memory.”  Again,  at 
a dinner,  “ Macaulay  wonderful ; never,  perhaps, 
was  there  combined  so  much  talent  with  so  mar- 
velous a memory.”  Again  astonished  when  Mac- 
aulay memoriter  opened  upon  him  a glib  series  of 


old  Irish  slang  ballads,  Moore  exclaims,  “He  cer- 
tainly obeys  most  wonderfully  Eloisa’s  injunction, 
‘ Do  all  things  but  forget.'  ” 

Sy’dney  Smith,  who  could  jest  freely’  about  his 
friends  without  losing  his  admiration  of  them  or 
their  admiration  of  him,  joined  in  the  eulogy  of  one 
of  Macaulay’s  dinner-table  monologues  when  one 
quality  and  another  was  praised:  “Then,  too,  the 
occasional  flashes  <f  ''lenee  were  perfectly’  delight- 
ful !”  “ There  are  no  limits  to  his  knowledge  on 

small  subjects  as  well  as  great,”  said  the  wit  of  St. 
Paul’s  at  another  time ; he  is  a book  in  breeches.” 
This  from  a rival  talker,  for  Sydney’s  repeated  on- 
sets would  hold  a room  as  well  or  better  than  Mac- 
aulay’s continuous  siege : “ Yes,  we  both  talk  a 
great  deal,  but  I don’t  believe  Macaulay  ever  did 
hear  my  voice.  Sometimes,  when  I have  told  a 
good  story,  I have  thought  to  myself,  ‘ Poor  Mac- 
aulay! he  will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have 
missed  hearing  that!”’  Such  are  the  delights 
and  distresses  of  brilliant  conversationalists. 

Macaulay  started  into  public  life  at  a bound,  im- 


pelled by  the  enthusiasm  and  triumph  of  the  party 
of  reformers  in  which  he  was  nurtured.  He  mod- 
estly, it  can  not  be  with  indifference,  left  a broth- 
er reviewer  to  tell  the  story  of  this  devotional  and 
devoted  early  life.  Sir  James  Stephen,  himself  the 
son  of  a worthy  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce,  Sharpe, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  and  the  rest,  whom  he  cele- 
brates as  the  Clapham  Sect , has  reproduced,  in  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh , the  very’  atmosphere, 
glowing  with  piety  and  philanthropy’,  from  which 
emerged,  as  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  the 
ready-armed  Macaulay. 

It  is  now  thirty-six  years  since  Macaulay  first 
burst  upon  the  world  in  the  two-fold  character  of 
an  orator  and  a reviewer.  His  first  speech  shortly’ 
preceded  his  first  article  in  the  Edinburgh.  He 
made  a glowing  address,  in  1824,  before  a well- 
disposed  audience,  at  a public  meeting.  His 


antithetical  periods  and  picturesque  oratory  were 
received  as  tokens  of  a wonderful  future.  He 
had  already  written  on  West  Indian  Slavery  in 
Knight's  Quarterly , and  the  earliest  of  his  papers 
which  we  have  traced  iivthe  Edinburgh  is  on  the 
same  theme.  It  is  an  article  on  the  Negro  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  number  for  January,  1825. 
But  his  first  hit  in  the  Review  was  a paper  in  Au- 
gust, 1825,  on  “Milton,”  on  occasion  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  great  poet’s  treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine.  It  glowed  with  youthful  heat  and  en- 
thusiasm ; with  novel,  if  not  entirely  original  views 
of  character;  and  that  daring  liveliness  of  expres- 
sion, argumentative  and  declamatory,  which  had 
gained  the  reputation  of  Jeffrey’,  whose  triumphs 
in  that  field  of  letters,  the  Review,  were  more  than 
renewed  by  this  newly-arrived  knight.  To  the 
paper  on  Milton  succeeded  others  whose  ardent 
sentences  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  present 
day  almost  as  “household  words.”  “Machiavel- 
li,”  “Drvden,”  “Byron,”  “Bacon,”  “Walpole," 
“Johnson,”  “Chatham,”  “Warren  Hastings,” 


and  the  rest,  all  sparkling  with  keen  analysis, 
quick  perceptions,  stores  of  reading  picturesquely 
applied  in  skillful  processes  of  literary  art,  and  a 
rapid  sympathetic  imagination ; full  of  liberal,  no- 
ble views — sometimes  to  be  opposed,  seldom  at  the 
moment  to  be  successfully*  resisted. 

In  1827  appeared  a startling  paper  in  the  Edin- 
burgh on  the  “ State  of  Politics  in  England.”  The 
crisis  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  Reform  Bill  was 
approaching,  and  this  article  was  the  boldest  in  its 
warnings  and  its  denunciations  of  indifference  and 
opposition  to  the  measure.  A vivid  picture — a 
parallel  between  the  then  condition  of  England 
and  France  on  the  edge  of  her  Revolution — was  in 
Macaulay’s  most  fervid  style.  In  his  vision  of  the 
English  aristocracy  to  be  treated  as  the  French  ar- 
istocracy had  been,  he  mingles  touches  of  humor 
with  the  terrors  of  his  description : 

“ Have  they  forgotten  how  tha  gr.l’.ant 
and  luxurious  nobleman,  sprung  from 
illustrious  ancestors,  marked  out  from 
his  cradle  for  the  highest  honors  of  the 
state  and  of  the  army,  impatient  of  con- 
trol, exquisitely  sensible  of  the  slightest 
affront ; with  all  his  high  spirit,  his  pol- 
ished manners,  his  voluptuous  habits, 
was  reduced  to  request,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  credit  for  half-a-crown — to  pass  day 
after  day  in  hearing  the  auxiliary  verbs 
misrecited,  or  the  first  page  of  T616- 
maque  misconstrued  by  petulant  boys, 
who  infested  him  with  nicknames  and 
caricatures,  who  mimicked  his  foreign 
accent,  and  laughed  at  his  thread-bare 
coat  ? Have  they  forgotten  all  this  ? 
God  grant  that  they  may  never  remem- 
ber it  with  unavailing  self-accusation, 
when  desolation  shall  have  visited  weal- 
thier cities  and  fairer  gardens;  when 
Manchester  shall  be  as  Lyons  and  Stowe 
as  Chantilly ; when  he  who  now,  in  the 
pride  of  rank  and  opulence,  sneers  at 
what  we  have  written  in  the  bitter  sin- 
cerity of  our  hearts,  shall  be  thankful  for 
a porringer  of  broth  at  the  door  of  some 
Spanish  convent,  or  shall  implore  some 
Italian  money-lender  to  advance  another 
pistole  on  his  George 

Several  years  after  these  friends 
were  not  forgotten.  They*  were  re- 
produced in  one  of  those  speeches, 
abounding  in  argumentative  ap- 
peals and  bursts  of  eloquence,  which 
shook  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
eve  of  the  popular  triumph.  The 
warning  was  thus  repeated : 

“Have  they  [the  Lords]  ever  visited 
that  neighboring  country,  which  still 
presents  to  the  eye,  even  of  a passing 
stranger,  the  signs  of  a great  dissolution 
and  renovation  of  society?  Have  they 
ever  walked  by  those  stately  mansions, 
now  sinking  into  decay  and  portioned 
out  into  lodging-rooms,  which  line  the 
silent  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main? Have  they  ever  seen  the  ruina 
of  those  castles  whose  terraces  and  gar- 
dens overhang  the  Loire?  Have  they 
ever  heard  that  from  those  magnificent 
hotels,  from  those  ancient  castles,  an  ar- 
istocracy as  splendid  as  brave,  as  proud, 
ns  accomplished  as  ever  Europe  saw,  was 
driven  forth  to  exile  and  beggary— to 
implore  the  charity  of  hostile  govern- 
ments and  hostile  creeds— to  cut  wood 
in  the  back  settlements  of  America— or 
to  teach  French  in  the  school-rooms  of 
London?  And  why  were  those  haughty 
nobles  destroyed  with  that  utter  destruc- 
tion ? Why  were  they  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  their  titles  abolished, 
their  escutcheons  defaced,  their  parks 
wasted,  their  palaces  dismantled,  their 
heritage  given  to  strangers?  Because 
they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  people — 
no  discernment  of  the  signs  of  their  time 
— because,  in  the  pride  and  narrowness 
of  their  hearts,  they  called  those  whose 
warnings  might  have  saved  them  theo- 
rists and  speculators — because  they  re- 
fused all  concession  till  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  no  concession  would  avail. ’’ 

The  Whig  leaders,  without  any 
extraordinary  stretch  of  political 
wisdom,  had  discovered  a new  cham- 
pion in  Macaulay.  He  was  taken 
up  and  endowed  with  a Commis- 
sionership  of  Bankruptcy,  and  in 
1830  brought  into  Parliament  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
from  “ the  immaculate  and  free-vot- 
ing borough,”  as  the  Tory  Magazine 
called  it,  of  Caine. 

Macaulay’s  maiden  Parliamenta- 
ry speech  was  delivered  in  April, 
1830.  It  offered  a philanthropical 
support  of  a measure  to  relieve  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
orator  was  complimented  at  the  close 
by  a few  earnest  words  of  eulogy 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The 
series  of  reform  speeches  followed. 
They  were  the  speaker’s  great  rhe- 
torical triumphs  in  Parliament ; and  on  the  success 
of  the  great  measure  his  borough  appointment  was 
exchanged  for  the  large  popular  representation  of 
Leeds.  To  run  rapidly  over  his  subsequent  polit- 
ical career,  which  was  formally  closed  by  the  res- 
ignation of  his  seat  in  Parliament : in  1834  he  was 
appointed  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Cal- 
cutta ; and  during  his  three  years’  connection  with 
the  Government  in  India  distinguished  himself  in 
a legislative  capacity,  particularly  in  an  article 
of  reform  equalizing  the  legal  rights  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  crown.  He  return- 
ed to  England  enriched  by  this  lucrative  post,  and 
charged  with  the  material  of  his  brilliant  sketches 
in  the  Edinburgh  on  Hastings  and  Clive,  and  his 
subsequent  Indian  Parliamentary  speeches.  He 
joined  the  Melbourne  Administration  as  Secretary 
of  War  in  1839,  and  lent  his  eloquence  to  the  support 
of  its  falling  fortunes.  The  following  j’ear  he  was 
elected  member  from  Edinburgh,  and  served  as  a 
Jeader  of  the  Whig  opposition  against  the  forces 
UO§W  ^ifoiCUk-iparty  gained  the  ascendancy 
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indifference  dodge,  you  know.  If  we  any  of  us 
have  been  cold  to  you,  you  mustn’t  mind  it. 
It’s  our  way  at  first.” 

The  idea  that  any  indifference  which  Mr. 
Todds  might  have  shown  had  taken  an  aspect 
of  sublimity,  was  so  amusing  to  Ernest  Beck- 
ford  that  the  smile  with  which  he  entreated  Mr. 
Todds  to  set  his  mind  at  rest  upon  that  point 
would  have  become  a hearty  laugh  had  there 
been  any  sympathetic  person  there  to  enjoy  it 
with  him. 

“ Know  us,  and  you’ll  like  us,”  pursued  the 
cashier.  “We  all  liked  Mr.  Filkins,  and  he 
liked  us.  Why  ? Because  he  knew  us,  of  course. 
Well,  you  can  do  the  same  thing,  and  every 
thing  will  go  on  swimmingly.  Oh,  by-the-way, 
I’ve  a little  proposal  to  make.  I have  some 
friends  at  my  rooms  to-night  in  a quiet  sort  of 
way — -just  a rubber  or  two  of  whist  and  a glass 
of  punch,  and  I’m  sure  we  can  make  it  pleas- 
ant for  you  if  you’ll  drop  in.  Say  nine  o’clock 
or  thereabouts.  Shall  we  expect  you?” 

The  young  man  thought  for  a moment — so 
short  a moment  that  his  hesitation  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  cashier — and.  then  replied : 

“ If  I am  not  with  you  by  nine  o’clock  you 
need  not  expect  me.  Thank  you  for  the  in- 
vitation at  any  rate.” 

This  answer  was  not  prompted  by  any  fear 
of  offending  Mr.  Todds  with  a prompt  denial. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Ernest  Beckford  was 
not  quite  sure  but  he  would  like  to  accept  the 
invitation.  He  had  seen  one  phase  of  the  life 
of  these  associates  of  his — the  business  life — 
and  there  was  a sort  of  strange  fascination  even 
to  him  in  knowing  what  they  were  out  of  busi- 
ness hours;  very  much  such  fascination  as  would 
be  to  a human-nature  philosopher  in  seeing  the 
Queen  of  the  Fejees  in  dishabille,  or  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bosom  of  a cannibal  family. 

With  a parting  injunction  to  be  sure  and 
come,  Mr.  Todds  remembered  that  he  had  al- 
ready gone  past  a place  where  he  must  attend 
to  some  important  business,  and,  slipping  his 
arm  out  of  Beckford’s,  trotted  away.  A few 
moments  and  Ernest  Beckford  reached  his  lodg- 
ings and  passed  in.  The  house  in  which  he  had 
taken  rooms  .was  as  near  an  approach  to  grace- 
ful retirement  as  can  be  procured  in  a country 
town.  That  is  to  say,  fewer  people  knew  that 
he  lived  there,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
private  career,  than  would  have  been  aware  of 
those  facts  had  he  boarded  in  the  middle  of  the 
public  square  and  slept  on  the  platform  of  the 
town-pump.  He  had  selected  this  place  for  its 
comparative  seclusion ; and  certainly  it  was  an 
asylum,  a nook  of  quiet  to  any  one  who  came 
from  a day  spent  at  Clingham  & Co.’s.  The 
house  was  an  old-fashioned  edifice  of  wood, 
with  dormer  windows  rising  from  the  roof,  whose 
venerable  shingles  were  all  pale-green  and  brown 
in  motley  with  lichen  and  decay.  But  by  no 
means  a tumble-down  old  house — merely  one 
that  had  matured  slowly  and  was  now  just  ripe, 
all  luscious  with  pleasant  home-like  associations, 
and  having  always  an  agreeable  sunniness  about 
it  like  a Beurre  d’Arembourg  pear  all  ready  to 
be  plucked.  Two  stalwart  horse-chestnuts  and 
an  elm,  older  even  than  itself,  shaded  it  in 
front,  and  its  rear  windows  looked  directly  down 
the  almost  perpendicular  rocky  bank  of  the  lit- 
tle stream,  here  at  its  broadest,  which  gave 
Cheswick  its  only  claim  to  the  possession  of 
water  scenery.  Two  of  the  second  story  win- 
dows which  opened  on  the  sight  and  sound  of 
this  pleasant,  sparkling,  rambling  sweet  singer 
belonged  to  the  parlor  of  Ernest  Beckford.  In 
the  summer  they  were  always  open,  by  the  im- 
memorial custom  of  the  family  who  kept  the 
house ; and  it  was  not  the  young  man’s  mood  to 
close  them  now  that  he  was  tenant,  when  they 
opened  upon  such  sweet  intimacies  with  ail 
glad  fresh  wood  odors  and  music  from  water 
and  trees  and  fields. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  windows  that  Ernest 
Beckford,  coming  in  from  his  talk  with  Mr. 
Todds,  threw  himself  down  with  a careless 
abandonment  on  the  little  settee  which  was  his 
favorite  resting-place. 

There  was  a slight  shade  on  the  forehead  of 
Ernest  Beckford  to-day  as  he  sat  looking  out 
of  that  breezy  window,  with  his  cheek  rested  on 
his  hand,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  deeper 
than  the  sheen  of  the  rippling  stream  below; 
further  than  the  gold  and  purple  cloud-banks 
which,  long  beforehand,  were  making  ready  for 
the  coming  of  the  sundown.  Plainly,  had  one 
been  there  whom  he  could  have  trusted,  one 
whose  spiritual  key  made  an  exact  chord  with 
his  own,  Ernest  Beckford  might  have  had  a 
secret  to  impart  whose  grave  burden  was  none 
the  less  because  it  was  borne  with  a half-defiant, 
manly  bravery,  a half-smiling  earnestness  rather 
than  with  utter  Byronic  dejection.  But  at  last 
the  wind — that  loving,  cajoling,  coaxing  wind — 
kissed  the  secret  out  of  him.  With  a sigh  which 
he  banished  instantly  by  shutting  his  lips  upon 
it,  as  if  he  would  not  even  admit  it  to  himself, 
the  young  man  arose,  and  lifting  the  cover  of  a 
small  rose-wood  box  which  stood  upon  the  bu- 
reau near  him,  brought  out  in  succession  a 
miniature,  a packet  of  letters,  and  a sunny  lock 
of  woman’s  hair.  Returning  to  the  window,  he 
laid  them  all  upon  the  seat  beside  him  and 
again  sat  down.  There  was  just  the  slightest 
dust  visible  upon  the  chased  golden  circlet  and 
glass  which  held  in  the  portrait,  and  this  the 
young  man  rather  kissed  than  breathed  away 
with  a lip  so  tender  and  so  trembling  that  one 
would  have  scarcely  believed  it  the  same  whose 
strong  lines  but  a moment  before  gave  such  firm 
denial  to  the  sigh.  Then  wiping  it  carefully,  he 
gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed  worshipfully,  and 
as  if  his  eyes  could  never  drink  their  fill. 

Had  the  human  confidant  whose  presence  we 
just  supposed  been  looking  over  the  shoulder 
of  Ernest  Beckford,  he  would  have  had  but  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  giving  name  and  personality  to 
the  portrait’s  original.  It  was  a lady  in  the 


was  this  young  man.  And  though  the  riot  out- 
side of  him  was  perhaps  chafed  into  a little 
greater  violence  by  the  presence  of  his  silent, 
thoughtful  antagonism,  it  still  evidently  felt  that 
it  had  found  an  obstacle  in  him,  and  one  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surmount.  Ernest  Beck- 
ford was  one  of  those  very  rarely  found  men 
who  can  pursue  their  own  way  through  a per- 
fectly unfriendly  crowd,  not  only  without  de- 
flection, but  with  an  appearance  of  ease,  or 
even  comfort.  Where  the  power  to  do  this  is 
not  natural,  its  acquirement  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible of  triumphs — it  is  the  most  brilliant  of  ac- 
complishments. Both  naturally  and  by  self- 
education  Ernest  Beckford  possessed  it. 

By-and-by  the  influence  of  the  young  man 
became  observable  even  upon  outsiders.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  his  office  which  they  began  to 
respect;  there  was  nothing  in  being  a second 
book-keeper  which  was  especially  overpowering 
and  stimulant  to  Cheswickian  reverence.  It 
must  have  been  therefore  the  young  man  him- 
self, and  the  beautiful,  easeful  way  in  which  he 
ennobled  his  office,  which  made  people  say,  “I 
declare  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  that  young  fellow 
came  to  be  partner  by-and-by!” 

This  better  state  of  feeling  toward  Ernest 
Beckford,  among  Cheswickians  generally,  left 
him  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  his  pleasant  com- 
panions inside  the  rail,  if  such  a man  could  with 
any  propriety  be  called  at  the  mercy  of  any 
body.  To  all  of  them  he  was  a continual  eye- 
sore. He  was  not  obtrusive  of  his  counsel,  made 
no  pretension  to  being  judge,  mentor,  reprover 
of  any  sort ; but  the  very  look  and  bearing  of  the 
man,  necessarily  from  his  nature,  and  when  he 
was  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  them, 
was  a continual  institution  of  odious  compari- 
sons. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  he  came  to  Ches- 
wick these  agreeable  associates  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  revenge  the  displacement  of  little 
Filkins,  and  to  assert  their  own  utter  care- 
lessness of  the  new-comer  by  a species  of  talk 
at  him  which  was  intended  to  be  satirical.  Fre- 
quent reference  was  made  to  the  salubrious 
characteristics  of  Cheswick  as  a place  for  part- 
ners to  spend  the  summer  in,  and  extreme  pain 
expressed  lest  the  New  York  House  should  go 
down,  robbed  as  it  was  of  its  former  supervision. 
To  all  of  which  Beckford  paid  as  much  atten- 
tion as  belonged  to  it. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  second  week  of 
his  residence  there  the  young  man  had  proved 
himself  so  very  calm  and  immovable  a surface  to 
their  attacks  that  the  advisableness  of  chang- 
ing their  tactics  suggested  itself  to  them. 
There  was  no  doing  any  thing  against  Beckford ; 
perhaps  something  might  be  done  with  him. 
He  could  not  be  snubbed,  overlooked,  sent  to 
Coventry  in  anyway;  that  self-imposed  reserve 
of  his  prevented  them  from  appearing  to  banish 
him,  for  how  can  one  be  uncivil  to  a man  who 
gives  him  no  chance  to  be  civil  ? He  was  very 
gentlemanly,  but  mixed  with  them  no  more  than 
water  with  oil. 

They  would  allure  him,  therefore.  He  might 
not  be  such  a dem’d  disagreeable  fellow  after 
all.  Todds  had  known  a man  who  opened  up 
very  much  like  this  Beckford.  You  wouldn’t  have 
thought  he  had  a tongue  in  his  head,  by  Jove! 
and  every  body  said  that  all  he  did  was  to  read 
Tract  Society  publications  and  drink  weak  black 
tea ; but  dem  Todds  if  he  didn’t  turn  out  a 
splendid  chap  after  all,  and  when  they  last 
parted  they  had  a Champagne  supper — three 
bottles  apiece — broke  one  of  the  waiter's  heads 
with  a boat  of  snipe  gravy,  threw  an  arm-chair 
out  of  the  window,  and  had  such  a devilish  fine 
time  that  they  never  knew  how  they  got  home 
— drunk  ns  the  d — 1,  by  Jove ! And  who  knew 
how  this  Beckford  would  turn  out  ? It  was  cer- 
tainly worth  while  to  try  him. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  even  with  all  his 
self-possession,  Ernest  Beckford  felt  a certain 
degree  of  surprise, 
and  started  slightly 
:A\Ul\\vk  when,  one  day  after 

the  Bank  was  shut, 
and  he  was  walking 
home  to  his  lodgings, 
he  felt  an  arm  sud- 
denly thrust  through 
his  own  in  the  most 
familiar  fashion,  and 
turned  to  discover 
that  his  friend  was 
no  other  than  Todds, 
cashier.  “We’re not 
very  well  acquainted 
yet,”  was  the  first  re- 
mark of  that  distin- 
guished bank-officer. 

“That  is  true,”  re- 
plied Beckford,  in  a 
tone  of  dry  courtesy. 

“And  we  ought  to 
know  one  another 
better,”  continued 
Mr.  Todds. 

The  young  man 
bowed  politely,  with 
a somewhat  question- 
ing elevation  of  the 
eyebrows.  * 

“Yes,”  said  the 
cashier.  “So  I think. 
So  the  fellows  think. 
In  fact,  we’re  all  of 
that  opinion.  Oh  ! 
de-cidedly.  It’s  not 
at  all  the  thing,  you 
see,  for  a set  of  splen- 
did men  like  us — all 
of  us  here  together— 
to  be  distant  and  cold 
to  ono  another.  You 
know  what  I mean — 
to  come  the  sublime 


in  1846  under  Lord  John  Russell,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Paymaster  of  the  Forces  with  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  next  year  he  was  thrown  out  by 
his  constituency  for  his  support  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant.  Five  years  after,  in  1852,  he  was  again 
elected  from  Edinburgh,  and  remained  in  Parlia- 
ment, taking  no  very  active  part  in  its  affairs. 

The  public  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  indiffer- 
ence to  Parliament  and  retirement  from  public  af- 
fairs since  it  gained  the  world  the  splendid  series 
of  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  and  the  “ History  of 
England.”  “To  take  Macaulay  out  of  literature 
and  society,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  “and  put  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  like  taking  the  chief 
physician  out  of  London  during  a pestilence.” 
Literature  was  undoubtedly  his  great  success ; yet 
his  most  quiet  writings  smack  strongly  of  the  de- 
claimer  and  debater.  He  had  essentially  a spoken 
style.  It  is  description,  word  painting,  argu- 
ment, but  always  with  an  eye  to  a case  and  for 
victory.  His  faults  are  all  forgotten  and  forgiven 
in  the  glowing  ardor  of  that  style  which,  for  the 
time,  sweeps  away  taste  and  judgment.  What  ac- 
tion was  to  Demosthenes  the  flow  of  his  periods 
was  to  Macaulay.  He  was  rather  rhetorical  than 
eloquent ; picturesque  without  being  poetical ; he 
had  rare  powers  of  fanciful  association  without  in- 
vention; he  was  ingenious,  but  not  profoundly 
speculative.  His  vast  reading  and  stores  of  mem- 
ory perhaps  seemed  greater  to  us  than  they  really 
were,  from  his  attorney’s  faculty  of  making  up  a 
case.  To  read  Macaulay,  with  the  first  shock  of 
surprise  and  novelty,  is  an  unsurpassed  delight. 
He  was  the  prince  of  popularity,  and  may  almost 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  his  great  qualities  stoop 
to  the  imperfections  of  common  life,  or  the  latter 
rise  to  the  verge  of  greatness. 

On  retiring  from  public  life  Macaulay  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  never 
spoke.  The  later  yfears  of  his  life  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  “ History  of  England,”  of  which 
four  volumes  have  appeared — the  work  being,  like 
Prescott’s  “ Philip  the  Second,”  left  incomplete  at 
his  death.  The  work,  of  which  Messrs.  Harpers 
were,  by  special  arrangement  with  Lord  Macau- 
lay, the  American  publishers,  was  even  more  pop- 
ular in  this  country  than  in  England ; of  their  sev- 
eral editions  they  have  sold  over  100,000  copies. 

He  died  of  heart  disease,  which  had  troubled 
him  once,  in  1852,  but  over  which  his  constitution 
was  supposed  to  have  triumphed.  He  was  at- 
tacked about  the  middle  of  December,  rallied,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  convalescent,  but  suddenly  re- 
lapsed and  died. 

Baron  Macaulay  was  unmarried,  and  the  title 
dies  with  him.  He  has  brothers  and  sisters : one 
of  the  former  is  a citizen  of  this  country. 


BEHIND  THE  WILLOWS. 


middle  time  of  life.  Her  hair  still  glossy  brown, 
of  that  peculiar  tint  which  the  sun  is  ever  turn- 
ing to  gold,  but  still  here  and  there  flecked  with 
silver  by  that  speechless  care  and  earnest,  long- 
suffering  tenderness  to  which  her  watchful  eyes 
also  bore  somewhat  witness,  fgr  blending  with 
their  childlike  trust  and  gladness  was  a calmer 
shadow,  such  as  they  only  know  who  have  been 
both  tried  and  victorious.  The  remaining  feat- 
ures, even  to  the  last,  were  Beckford’s,  save 
that  the  mouth  had  a womanly  loving  peaceful- 
ness which  the  mouth  of  few  men  ever  arrive 
at  without  becoming  effeminate,  and  which  the 
young  man’s  was  yet  too  new  to  the  play  of  pas- 
sions to  have  learned.  And  when  those  lips  of 
his  parted  next,  after  they  had  pressed  one  long 
kiss  upon  the  beautiful  face  before  him,  the 
words  that  escaped  them  were  “ Mother  1”  and 
“Gone!  gone!” 

Then  taking  that  rich  brown  tress  which  had 
been  hers  into  his  hand  as  reverently  as  a pil- 
grim carries  his  relic,  he  held  it  up  in  the  sun- 
light and  let  it  be  engoldened,  till  the  light 
seemed  to  make  it  live  again,  and  the  soft  air 
seemed  fanning  not  it  only  but  the  dear  cheek 
against  which  it  had  played  long  ago.  And 
strangely  there  floated  into  his  mind,  and  melted 
in  with  this  reverie  of  the  departed,  another  face ; 
a still  radiant  one,  over  which  there  fell  also  a 
shadow  and  a sunniness  mingled  of  like  soft 
brown  hair;  and  strangely,  too,  came  a deep 
peace  into  his  heart,  for  she  who  had  gone 
seemed  smiling  down  upon  him  to  light  the 
way  to  his  breast  of  one  who  was  coming.  And 
as  if  with  a sudden  inspiration  he  wrote  with 
his  pencil  on  a little  scrap  of  paper  lying  near 
him, 

“ All  the  life  of  the  young  man  is  but  a pilgrim- 
age from  one  sweet  woman's  breast  to  one  other. 
From  the  bosom  out  of  whose  life  he  came  he  goes 
voyaging  wearily , painfully,  and  rest  he  hath  none, 
until  he  comes  to  the  bosom  with  whose  life  he  is  to 
be  one  for  evermore." 

A moment  more  and  half  unconsciously  he 
had  written  two  names  side  by  side  beneath 
this  sentence.  He  hardly  thought  what  he  did 
till  the  feeling  how  well  they  looked  together 
flushed  his  cheek.  What  other  could  those 
names  have  been  but  these,  “ Ernest — Nora  ?” 

The  hand  that  held  the  paper  dropped  again 
to  his  side,  and  the  two  frank  blue  eyes  of  the 
so  rightly  called  Ernest  looked  forth  again  still 
more  intensely  across  the  stream,  the  field,  the 
distant  margin  of  the  hills,  and  far  into  the 
heaven  beyond,  through  which,  as  to  all  of  us 
sometimes  happens,  he  seemed  to  see  a whole 
past  life  repass  before  him. 

He  beheld  a young  manhood  whose  mantle 
of  earnestness  had  fallen  on  him  prematurely; 
whose  eyes  had  been  made  forelooking,  longing, 
questful  at  a time  when  most  eyes  are  boyish 
and  limited  to  the  present.  He  beheld  a young 
man,  who,  with  all  the  greatest  capacity  for  lov- 
ing and  growing  in  his  love,  for  being  made  the 
better  and  more  clear -aimed  hard  worker  in 
life  thereby,  had  hitherto  gone  thirsting  through 
the  world  for  that  well  of  another’s  pure  affec- 
tion which  many  men  had  without  the  asking ; 
which  some  of  them  valued  only  because  as 
they  looked  down  it  mirrored  their  own  selfish 
face ; which  others  befouled  with  their  feet  and 
passed  carelessly  away.  He  saw  this  young  man 
successful  in  many  things — praised,  trusted,  what 
the  world  calls  well  off,  meaning  in  the  coffer, 
not  in  the  soul.  But  he  saw  him  sitting  often 
at  neighbors’  firesides ; still  oftener  in  the  gloom 
of  a companionless  hearth  which  a stranger  had 
wanned  for  hire,  and  one  by  one,  even  to  his 
frank,  glad,  brave  eye,  the  once  lighted  coals 
of  a better  hope  went  out  and  became  ashes. 
And  from  his  heart  he  pitied  this  young  man ; 
for  ho  perceived  that  none  else  could  pity,  even 
if  he  could  ask  them ; unable  as  they  were  to 
know  how  many  a good  and  bright  expectation 
may  have  faded  out  already  to  the  man  of  twen- 
ty-four, however  brave  he  be,  and  how  old,  in 
some  respects,  such  a young  man  may  have  be- 
come through  strange  life-leadings. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  WHICH  A BOAT  IS  LACNCHED,  AND  COMES  TO 
PORT. 

Day  after  day  did  Ernest  Beckford  sit  quiet- 
ly writing  on  his  high  stool  in  the  Cheswick 
counting-room,  while  around  him  the  same  old 
ebb  and  flow  of  life  went  on  that  had  been 
about  little  Filkins,  save  that  its  wave  found 
him  a rock,  and  not  an  empty  keg,  or  a tangle 
of  drift-wood,  which  could  be  tossed  about  at  its 
pleasure.  The  farthest  in  the  world  from  that 
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Just  where  the  cloud  of  this  sight  became 
darkest,  and  where  light  was  least  expected,  a 
faint  gleam  shot  through  of  a sudden ; it  waxed 
brighter,  and  the  clear  eyes  of  Ernest  Beckford 
fell  back  upon  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

“Ernest — Nora.” 

“Is  it  possible?  Will  it  be?  In  my  life  I 
have  learned  the  lesson  to  work  on  because 
work  is  right ; because  all  great  and  good  is  on 
the  side  of  work,  wherever  hope  may  stand. 
Dare  I also  now  hope  as  well  as  work  t Dare  I 
seek  the  great  happiness  of  a life,  and  believe  in 
that  as  I used  to — as  I have,  since  my  mother 
died,  believed  in  labor  only  ?” 

Thus  soliloquizing  the  young  man  stood 
thoughtfully  at  the  window  for  a moment,  then 
with  a cheery  trustfulness  on  his  face  again  he 
bent  the  paper  containing  the  sentence  and  the 
names  into  the  rude  form  of  a boat,  and  dropped 
it  with  a half-childlike  playfulness  on  the  bosom 
of  the  stream  below  the  window,  saying  as  it 
fell, 

“ Be  my  emblem ! Thou  shalt  float  away  out 
of  my  sight,  but  not  out  of  God’s : even  so  I 
trust  myself  to  the  stream,  having  no  eyes  for 
nqy  own  way ; but  He  knows  whither  I shall  go, 
what  end  reach.  All  my  life  I have  dreaded  to 
be  Hope’s  fool;  but  now  I will  try  to  have  such 
love  from  her  as  I can  give  her.  Float  away,  lit- 
tle boat,” 

So  it  drifted  out  of  his  sight.  But  not — not, 
as  he  said,  out  of  God’s.  And  he  turned  from 
the  window  full  of  faith  and  peace* 

But  not  as  much  so  as  he  might  have  been 
had  he  seen  a certain  thing.  But  how  could  he 
know  that  ever  since  he  had  been  sitting  at  the 
window  a blue  pair  of  sweetest  girl-eyes  had 
been  looking  up  at  him  all  bright  with  admira- 
tion, and  a lovely  face  been  flushing  lest  he 
should  see  it  from  its  peeping  place  behind  the 
willows,  on  the  farther  brookside.  How  could 
Ernest  know  that  any  lady — she  much  less — 
made  that  meadow  of  late  her  afternoon  ram- 
bling, reading,  and  musing  place,  for  a reason 
which  she  had  never  even  admitted  to  herself. 
And  how — how  in  the  world  could  ho  tell  who  it 
was  that,  when  the  little  boat  had  drifted  quite 
ent  of  his  sight,  drew  it  ashore  eagerly  from  the 
eddy  by  which  it  was  made  prisoner ; at  first  to 
kiss  it  and  keep  it  simply  because  it  was  any 
thing  which  might  be  a memento  of  him;  but 
unrolling  it  and  reading  it,  felt  first  the  blood 
rush  to  her  temples,  then  back  to  her  heart,  and 
hastened  homeward  not  knowing  whether  she 
waked  or  dreamed,  in  a calm  ecstasy  whose 
tpell  she  feared  to  break  by  speaking.  How 
tould  Ernest  Beckford  know  ? 

But  the  little  boat  was  better  out  of  his  sight, 
for  it  was  in  God’s  and  hers. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  NETTLECROP. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  a great  commotion  in 
the  village  of  Nettlecrop.  The  whole  place  was 
together  by  the  ears,  as  the  saying  is ; and  here 
was  Christmas  almost  at  hand,  with  little  or  no 
prospect  of  its  bringing  peace  and  good-will,  as  far 
as  the  folks  of  Nettlecrop  were  concerned. 

Mrs.  Pradgeman  had  as  good  as  told  Mr.  Fines, 
the  farrier,  that  his  wife  drank;  and  Mrs.  Fines 
had  said  that  if  she  ever  caught  Mrs.  Pradgeman 
gossiping  at  the  door  of  her  husband’s  forge  again, 
she  would  give  that  lady  a bit  of  her  mind ; there 
were  the  Knaggses  and  the  Pentwhistles  at  dag- 
gers drawn ; and  the  Slys  didn’t  speak  to  the 
Knaggses  ; and  the  Knaggses,  and  the  Slys,  and 
the  Pentwhistles,  were  all  of  them  deadly  foes  of 
the  Dingleberrys ; who,  in  their  turn,  held  the 
Saunderses  in  bitter  hate ; and  the  Saunderses 
weren’t  at  all  in  favor  among  the  Nettlecrop  folks 
generally ; but,  in  particular,  were  loathed  by  the 
Haslecrofts,  who  used  to  be  such  very  intimate 
friends  of  theirs ; and  Little  Lucy  Saunders,  aged 
eight  years  and  a quarter,  had  informed  her  eldest 
sweet-heart,  Tom  Haslecroft,  age<(  eleven,  that  if 
they  ever  met  again— which  was  not  improbable, 
seeing  that  they  lived  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Green,  and  onlj’  three  doors  from  each  other — it 
must  be  as  people  of  the  world ; and,  in  short, 
Nettlecrop  was  in  a state  of  internecine  war,  and 
the  feud  of  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  was  a 
joke  to  it.  A pretty  condition  of  things,  this, 
among  Christians  of  one  parish  ! 

On  came  Christmas,  till  it  was  all  but  come ; 
and  not  a soul  in  Nettlecrop  had  wished  that  it 
might  be  a merry  one  to  his  neighbor.  The  Slys, 
and  the  Knaggses,  and  the  Pentwhistles,  and  the 
Dingleberrys,  and  the  Saunderses,  and  the  Hasle- 
croft.*, had  not  a single  compliment  of  the  season 
to  give  one  to  another ; and  Mrs.  Fines  had  sent 
all  the  way  to  Stoneybatter  for  her  plums  and  cur- 
rants rather  than  have  the  Christmas  pudding 
compounded  of  any  materials  which  had  come  out 
of  Mrs.  Pradgeman’s  general  shop. 

For  the  credit  of  Nettlecrop  and  humanity,  I 
trust  that  there  were  hearts  which  yearned  to  open 
themselves  to  other  hearts,  and  hands  which  would 
have  gladly  gripped  other  hands,  had  there  been 
some  excuse  for  the  renewal  of  pacific  relations. 
But  nobody  liked  to  be  first.  There  was  Tom 
Haslecroft,  to  be  sure,  who  wanted  to  be  friends 
with  all  Nettlecrop  and  all  creation.  But  he  was 
only  a boy ; and  it  would  have  been  undignified 
on  the  part  of  the  grown-up  community  to  accept 
his  offices  sts  peace-maker.  So  nobody  said  “ Mer- 
ry Christina- !’’  to  any  body,  though  another  night 
hud  gone,  and  the  day  itself  had  dawned  which 
was  the  day  before  Christmas-day. 

It  had  dawned  brightly,  too,  though  the  snow 
lay  deep,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  Tom  Hasle- 
croft rose,  as  was  his  wont,  before  the  little 
household  was  awake,  and  sallied  forth  into  the 
keen  fresh  air.  Into  the  open  country,  ankle- 
deep  in  snow,  he  went,  and  sang  for  joy  of  the  life 
that  rushed  through  his  young  limbs.  Across  the 
village  green,  and  through  the  turn-stile,  and  down 
the  lane  by  the  old  church", tu^plv*tJE*rthqr.  Tur- 
vey’s  gate  at  a bound,  anageflbay  Jy'To  tnfe  -pinch- 


ed-up  laborer  who  was  stacking  fagots  in  the  shed, 
and  good-day  to  you,  too,  Master  Tom,  and  a 
Merry  Christmas ! It  was  the  first  that  Tom  had 
had  bidden  him  that  blessed  season,  and  his  heart 
swelled  up,  forcing  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  Knee- 
deep  now  he  went  at  times ; and  more  than  once 
turned  back  to  find  some  sort  of  path.  Take  care, 
Tom  Haslecroft,  take  care ! It  was  in  a drift  a lit- 
tle further  on— there,  by  the  willows— that  a man 
was  nearly  lost  yesterday,  just  after  dusk.  Take 
care! 

I was  at  Nettlecrop  on  that  24th  of  December. 
The  window  was'  curtained  close,  and  the  candles 
were  lit,  and  the  hearth  was  swept,  and  the  fire 
burned  bright  and  cosy,  and  the  first  glass  of  after- 
dinner  port  was  on  its  way  to  my  lips,  when  the 
landlord  himself  entered  the  room,  with  a long  face 
and  an  apology  for  troubling  me  with  bad  news. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  I asked,  setting 
down  the  wine  untasted. 

“I  hope  nothing’s  really  the  matter,  Sir,”  he  an- 
swered; “but  it  looks  like  it.  The  only  son  of 
Haslecroft,  the  wheel- wriglit  on  the  green,  has  not 
been  heard  of  since  daybreak  this  morning,  when 
he  was  seen  by  one  of  Farmer  Turvey’s  men  going 
past  the  willows.  The  man  says  he  watched  him 
over  the  most  dangerous  part,  where  a traveler  was 
nearly  buried  in  the  snow  yesterday,  and  that  the 
lad  kept  his  way  in  the  direction  of  Cragsfoot  Bot- 
tom, as  if  he  meant  to  go  through  the  copse.  In- 
deed, they’ve  traced  him  right  through,  and  very 
near  as  far  as  Bramleigh  Wood,  where  the  wind 
has  drifted  the  snow  clean  over  the  poor  boy’s  foot- 
prints. Lord  send  that  it  hasn’t  covered  him !” 

Not  another  word  did  I say,  or  the  landlord  ei- 
ther, till  we  were  standing  in  the  porch,  round 
about  which  several  persons  had  gathered  with 
lanterns. 

“Heaven’s  mercy  forbid!”  the  landlord  then 
exclaimed,  breaking  our  silence ; “ but  I fear  we 
shall  have  another  heavy  fall  o’  snow.”  The  flakes 
were  coming  down  pretty  thick  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  men’s  hats  were  already  touched  with  white. 

We  set  off  in  a body,  taking  our  way  first  to 
Haslecroft’s.  It  was  needless  to  ask,  when  we 
reached  the  house,  whether  Tom  had  been  found. 
Alive  or  dead  he  was  missing  still ; and  those  who 
had  been  searching  for  him  and  had  returned  for 
lanterns  or  torches,  and  for  more  help,  were  now  on 
the  point  of  starting  again.  The  boy’s  father  was 
among  them,  and  the  distracted  mother  would  have 
been  of  the  party  also,  but  that  she  was  held  back 
with  kind  hands,  and  soothing  voices,  and  many 
sobs  and  tears.  “They’ll  find  him,  my  dear, 
they’ll  be  sure  to  find  him,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, who  was  more  agitated  than  any  body  beside, 
and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  herself 
from  being  broken  down  altogether.  “ Don’t  give 
way  so,  there’s  a love!  Oh,  do  take  comfort, 
pray!”  Remorse  was  aggravating  the  affliction 
which  Mrs.  Saunders  felt  on  behalf  of  her  long- 
slighted  friend. 

Our  party  now  numbered  at  least  a score;  and 
a3  we  crossed  the  green  it  was  more  than  doubled 
by  accessions  from  the  village.  All  the  male 
branches  of  the  Slys,  and  the  Knaggses,  and  the 
Dingleberrys,  and  the  Pentwhistles  were  there; 
and  as  we  threaded  the  turn-stile  in  single  file,  who 
should  run  up  to  us  in  a panting  state,  and  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  Mr.  Fines,  but  Mrs.  Pradgeman  ? 

“Take — take  this !”  said  she,  thrusting  on  him 
a flat  stone  bottle,  of  pint  capacity  or  thereabouts. 
“It — it's  cordial!  God’s  help  go  with  you  all! 
Oh,  Dr.  Carboy,  Sir,  I’m  so  glad  you’re  a going 
with  ’em ! And  Mr.  Hales  as  well ! Oh,  gentle- 
men, don’t,  don’t,  don’t  come  back  without  him !” 

We  left  the  good  woman,  clasping  her  hands  and 
calling  out  encouraging  words  and  earnest  prayers 
for  our  success,  by  the  end  of  the  old  church  wall. 
We  passed  through  the  little  gate  over  which  the 
boy  had  vaulted  gayly  that  morning ; we  took  our 
course,  guided  by  a shepherd  who  knew  every  foot 
of  the  land  for  inile3  about,  past  the  willows,  and 
down  again  into  the  hollow,  and  through  the  copse, 
and  so  onward  to  Bramleigh  Wood,  where  our 
search  began. 

The  snow  fell  fast  and  faster,  now  tumbling  in  a 
fitful,  irregular  way,  and  now  descending  with  a 
uniform  steadiness,  as  if  it  were  being  pressed  down- 
ward to  the  muffled  earth.  Masses  fell  ever}’  now 
and  then  from  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  hope 
we  had  brought  with  us  into  the  wood  was  gradu- 
ally covered  as  the  objects  were  covered  which  at 
first  stood  boldly  out  amidst  the  snow. 

A cry  from  the  rear  brought  every  body  running 
to  one  spot.  Was  he  found?  Alas,  no!  But  a 
little  girl  who  had  followed  us  had  been  perceived 
by  some  stragglers  of  the  band.  It  was  Tom’s 
cruel  sweet-heart,  Lucy  Saunders.  There  was  faint 
hope  now  that  they  would  ever  meet  again,  even 
as  people  of  the  world. 

Faint  hope  and  fainter,  as  the  snow  came  cease- 
lessly, silently,  pitilessly  down,  white  as  we  looked 
up  at  it  against  the  leaden  sky,  black  ps  we  saw  it 
against  the  shrouded  slopes  and  underwood,  or  be- 
tween us  and  the  light  of  our  wandering  lanterns. 
Lucy  Saunders,  in  spite  of  protests  urged  with 
piteous  tears,  had  been  sent  back  in  charge  of  two 
friends,  who  carried  her  by  turns  to  the  home  she 
had  quitted  unobserved. 

So  was  Christmas-eve  spent  by  us  in  that  dreary 
winter  wood ; and  so  did  it  give  place  to  Christ- 
mas-day. Our  party  had  been  relieved  by  the 
rest  of  the  Nettlecrop  folks ; and  those  who  had 
been  searching  the  wood  all  night  went  home  to 
sleep.  But  not.  long  past  noon  they  were  all  in 
Bramli  igh  Wood  again,  and  not  a man  was  left  in 
the  village.  Mr.  Hal  s,  t lie  deservedly  popular 
young  clergyman  of  Nettlecrop,  had  dismissed  his 
female  congregation  with  a few  sympathetic  words, 
after  the  church  service,  telling  them  that  he  was 
impatient  to  join  the  working  party  in  the  wood  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  with  us  bodily,  as  he 
had  been  all  that  Christmas  morning  in  the  spirit. 

The  day  wore  on  till  two  o’clock,  when  a man 
bore  down  upon  our  main  body,  which  was  now 
assembled  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  search  beyond  the  limits  of  the  wood. 

It  was  from  the  further  boundary— that  is  to  say, 
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from  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  we  had 
come— that  the  man  approached.  He  called  out, 
as  soon  as  he  was  well  within  hearing, 

“ Halloa,  there ! What’s  all  this  piece  of  work 
about  a boy  that’s  got  lost  ?” 

“ Can  you  tell  us  any  thing  about  him?”  asked 
a dozen  voices  at  once. 

“ Yes,  I can.  He’s  all  right  enough  !’* 

“ Where  is  he  ?” 

“Well,  he’s  in  Bilbury  lock-up — that’s  where 
he  is.” 

“ What  for?”  was  the  next  question  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  which  by  this  time  consisted  of  the 
entire  Nettlecrop  corps. 

“Why,  for  trespass,  to  be  sure.  Didn’t  my 
chap  Joe  take  the  message  from  the  constable  to 
the  boy’s  father  yesterday  morning  ? No  ? Well, 
I suppose  he  got  drunk  as  usual  and  forgot  it. 
You  see,  I caught  the  young  scamp  on  Squire  Ja- 
cob’s land,  and  took  him  right  off  to  the  Bilbury 
constable.  We  ain’t  going  to  stand  any  more  o’ 
them  trespassing  games,  I can  tell  you ; so  if  you 
want  to  get  the  boy  out  you’d  better  come  along 
some  of  you  afore  the  Squire.” 

Joy  was  wrestling  with  indignation  in  the  breasts 
of  the  good  people  from  Nettlecrop.  They  didn’t 
murder  the  man.  They  did  not  fall  upon  him  and 
tear  him  into  shreds  upon  the  spot.  They  didn’t 
hang  him  up  b}'  his  neck,  or  by  his  heels,  or  by 
his  ears,  or  by  his  hair,  or  by  his  toes,  or  by  his 
thumbs,  or  by  his  nostrils,  to  the  nearest  tree ; 
they  didn’t  even  snow-ball  him.  Dr.  Carboy  said 
he  was  a scoundrel ; and  being  reminded  by  the 
Nettlecrop  lawyer  that  this  language  was  actiona- 
ble, Dr.  Carboy  amended  it  by  saying  that  the 
man  was  an  unmitigated  and  atrocious  villain, 
who  deserved,  for  every  hour  that  the  boy  had 
passed  in  imprisonment,  to  suffer  a year’s  solitary 
confinement — an  opinion  which  was  loudly  cheered 
by  every  body  who  heard  it  uttered.  The  Rever- 
end Mr.  Hales,  with  a remarkably  fine  pectoral 
development  and  the  biceps  of  a blacksmith,  told 
the  man  that  he  ought  to  have  a sound  thrashing, 
and  that  if  it  had  not  been  Christmas-day  he  (Mr. 
Hales)  would  have  given  him  one.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that  Mr.  Hales,  Dr.  Carboy,  the  lawyer,  and 
one  or  two  more  went  as  a deputation  to  the 
Squire,  who  “took  a lenient  view  of  the  case,” 
and  gave  his  magisterial  order  for  the  release  of 
the  culprit.  Tempted  by  the  sight  of  a magnifi- 
cent cluster  of  holly-berries,  Tom  had  broken  into 
the  Squire’s  ground,  where  he  was  surprised  and 
captured  as  the  keeper  has  already  told  us. 

Next  to  the  happy  recovery  of  Tom  Haslecroft 
— on  whose  manly  breast  the  fair  Lucy  flung  her- 
self in  passionate  joy  when  he  was  brought  in  tri- 
umph to  Nettlecrop— the  happiest  result  of  this 
affair  was  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  every  body 
in  Nettlecrop  to  every  body  else.  From  that  day 
forth  all  the  ill-feeling  of  the  village  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  shoulders  of  the  Squire  and  his  men. 
Not  a drop  of  gall  was  left  for  home  consumption. 

Mrs.  Pradgeman  went  and  made  it  up  with  Mrs. 
Fines,  after  which  she  sent  her  respectful  duty 
through  Mrs.  Baxter  to  Mrs.  Bogle,  with  the  con- 
trite but  indefinite  assurance  that  “ it  was  all  a 
mistake.”  The  Slj-s,  and  the  Knaggses,  and  the 
Pentwhistles,  and  the  Dingleberrys  have  become 
united  by  matrimonial  ties ; in  spite  of  which  they 
remain  the  best  friends  that  ever  were.  There  is 
a talk  of  something  of  the  kind  between  the  Hasle- 
croft and  Saunders  families ; but,  for  my  part,  I 
hope  Tom  Haslecroft  will  not  think  of  marrying 
just  yet. 


AN  IMPERTINENT  QUESTION. 

It  was  a most  impertinent  question.  And  it 
was  proposed  to  me— or  rather  hurled  at  me— by 
my  Thought,  as  I sat  cosily  last  evening  by  my 
fire. 

I have  had  questions  of  the  same  genre  quietly 
put  to  me  before  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber, 
but  never  before  in  this  plump,  matter-of-fact, 
bringing  the  thing  “down  to  a point”  fashion. 

At  any  time  the  question  would  have  startled 
me ; but  coming,  as  it  now  did,  on  the  top  of— as 
agonizing,  romance-pulling-down  climax — half  a 
dozen  happy,  sanguine  schemings  for  the  Future, 
I must  confess  that  it  fairly  staggered  me. 

The  question  was  this : 

Where  shall  I die  ? 

I instinctively  cast  a look  at  the  bed  whereon  I 
have  snored  in  my  bachelor  apartments  for  over 
the  last  three  years. 

About  six  months  ago  a great  pet  of  mine,  the 
daughter  of  my  landlady,  died  on  that  same  bed. 
The  room  in  which  the  little  invalid  lay  suffering 
was  the  hottest  in  the  house,  so  I had  her  removed 
to  mine,  which  is  the  coolest.  From  seven  o’clock 
until  half  past  eight  one  morning  I watched  her 
die,  literally  inch  by  inch — the  Destroyer  grad- 
ually creeping  up,  cat-like,  from  her  feet  till  it 
clutched  her— the  hope  of  a life,  for  it  was  “the 
only  one” — by  the  throat.  I left  then.  I have 
heard  that  strange  final  exhaustion  of  the  air,  com- 
monly known  as  the  death-rattle,  once,  years  ago. 
It  would  be  much  gold,  more  than  I ever  coveted, 
to  buy  me  to  listen  to  it  again.  My  landlady’s 
eye  was  a bright  one  last  spring ; it  has  never  lit 
up  since,  and,  if  I comprehend  her  gentle,  silent, 
suffering  nature,  it  never  will  more. 

Now  it  lnay  happen  that  that  bed  will  be  the 
eventful  “Where” — my  “Where.”  For  I have 
been  exceedingly  comfortable  in  this  old-fashioned 
room  of  mine  for  the  last  three  years,  nnd  it  would 
take  me  at  least  six  months  to  become  accustomed 
to  any  other  table  when  on  to  write.  I can  not 
write  at  a strange  table ; it  is  a nervous,  foolish, 
fidgety  peculiarity  of  mine.  The  reader  probably 
has  his. 

Therefore,  unless  Fortune  were  some  day  to 
shower  her  blessings  very  plentifully  upon  me, 
enabling  me  to  adopt  some  other  course  of  life — in- 
deed, almost  rendering  it  imperative  that  I should 
at  all  events  live  in  a costlier  apartment— I don’t 
see  any  cogent  reason  why  I should  change.  Even 
as  it  is,  I am  pecuniarily  in  a position  to  occupy  a 


| more  sumptuous  apartment,  and  still  I remain  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  comfort  around  me.  I 
couldn’t  have  truer  friends  “ drop  in”  than  I have 
now,  whatever  were  my  surroundings.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  if  any  circumstances  except  the  possession 
of  the  means  to  carry  out  a strong  desire  to  travel 
could  induce  me  to  make  a change. 

The  chances  therefore  are  that,  barring  out-door 
accidents,  I shall  die  on  that  bed. 

It  has  this  advantage : it  is  a practiced  bed 

the  little  one  went  so  gently  to  heaven  from  it. 
But  the  little  one  was  about  two  feet  eight  inches 
high,  whereas  my  length  is  five  feet  eleven  and  a 
half.  I have  never  measured  the  bed,  but  cold 
winter  nights  have  annoyingly  convinced  me  that 
that  bed — my  “ Where” — can  not  assuredly  be 
over  five  feet  ten.  The  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  utter  absurdity  of  for  a moment  contem- 
plating “going  off”  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
under  the  circumstances. 

I shall  to-morrow  undertake  (nasty  word,  but 
very  appropriate)  a strict  measurement  of  all  the 
bedsteads  in  the  house,  and  if  I discover  that  any 
shorter  gentleman  than  myself  is  luxuriating  on 
an  unnecessary  longitude  of  mattress,  more  suit- 
able to  myself  than  him— after,  of  course,  making 
all  generous  allowance  for  the  usual  “ stretching” 
observable  in  the  contingency  under  consideration 
—why,  I can  only  say  that  a sudden  exchange 
will  be  effected,  and  him  neither  the  wiser  nor  the 
worse  for  it. 

Reader ! as  you  make  your  bed,  so  shall  you  die 
on  it.  Look  to  this  ! 
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From  Halsted’s  late  Treatise 
on  Motorpathy. 

« Mr  B H , aged  22,  had,  when  he  en- 

tfiJed  the  institution,  a bad  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
discharging  spinal  abscesses.  He  was  much  ema- 
ciated and  so  debilitated  as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  In 
three  months  the  scrofulous  sores  were  all  healed  except 
one  which  was  left  open,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to 
heal  them  all  at  once,  and  his  health  became  tolerably 
good,  and  his  flesh  firm." 
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THACKERAY.— TROLLOPE. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  Cxvn.]  CONTENTS.  [February. 

COOS  AND  TnE  MAGALLOWAY. 

Illustrations.  — Valley  of  tho  Androscoggin. — 

Come  to  see  tlie  Circus. — Owner  of  a Meadow  Farm 

Goodbye  to  Lancaster. — Dixville  Notch.— Going  up  the 
Androscoggin.  — Settlement  on  the  Magalloway.  — In 

Camp.  — The  Carry.— Lumberman's  Camp Parma- 

chene  Lake. — On  Camel’s  Rump.  — Camp  on  Camel's 
Rump. — In  Three  Dominions. — Civilization. 

ODE  ON  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  CHARLES  WES- 
LEY. 

HOLIDAYS  IN  COSTA  RICA.— III.  SAN  JOSE 
TO  CARTAGO.  By  Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 

Illustrations  — Volcano  of  Turrialbo. — The  Dili- 
gence  Valley  of  Cartago. — Church  of  our  Lady  of  the 

Angels. — Plaza  of  Cartago. — Remains  of  Old  Cartago. — 
Ascent  of  Irazu. — The  Crater  of  Irazu. — Shooting  Fish. 
— Hammock  Bridge. — Primitive  Plow. — Pounding  Cof- 
fee.— Coffee-Mill Hacienda  of  Navara.— The  Quezal.— 

Sugar-Mill 

A PICTURE. 

COINS  AND  COINAGE. 

With  Fifty-Seven  Illustrations  of  Classic,  Oriental, 
and  English  Coins. 

CAPTAIN  GAYLORD’S  WILL. 

CARLSBAD  ON  CRUTCHES  (« Concluded. ) By 

“Harry  Gringo." 

WASHINGTON.  By  John  Savage. 

: RELICS  OF  GENERAL  CHASSE.-A  TALE  OF 
ANTWERP.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN. 

LITTLE  BROTHER.  Part  I. 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Chapter  I.  Tho  Bachelor  of  Beak  Street 

Illustrations.— A Family  of  Muffs.— I am  referred 
to  Cecilia. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL.  By  Fitz  James  O’Brien. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

MASTER  CHARLEY  IN  THE  SNOW. 

Illustrations. — Experiments  on  the  Cat  and  tho 
Dog. — Invites  a Few  Friends. — Knows  nothing  about  it 
— A Snow-Ball  Party. 

FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Illustrations.  — Home  or  Promenade  Dress 

Closed  Sleeve.— Fichu.— Under-Sleeve. — Colffir.— Dress 
Cap. 

The  Publishers  of  Harper's  Magazine  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Author,  by  which  they  are  to  receive  the  Month- 
ly Parts  of  Thackeray's  New  Novel,  “ Lovel  the  Widow- 
er," in  advance  of  its  publication  in  England.  The  First 
Part  appears  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  Tale  will  comprise  about  Eight  Parts,  one  of  which, 
with  the  original  Illustrations,  will  be  published  in  each 
successive  Number. 

Anthony  Trollope,  the  Author  of  the  brilliant  Nov- 
els, “Dr.  Thome"  and  11  The  Bertrams,"  will  write,  ex- 
pressly for  Harper’ 8 Magazine,  a Series  of  Stories  un- 
der tlie  general  title  of  “ Tales  of  Many  Lands."  The 
First  Tale  of  this  Series  is  contained  in  the  present  Num- 
ber; others  will  appear  at  short  intervals  during  the 
year. 

The  Publishers  renew  the  assurances  which  they  have 
so  often  made,  that  Harpeb’b  Magazine  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  sound  conservative  position  which  it  has 
assumed.  They  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  different  sections  and  par- 
ties of  the  country.  Each  of  these  has  organs  especially 
devoted  to  its  advocacy  and  maintenance.  The  Publish- 
ers of  Uabper's  Magazine  deem  it  of  paramount  Im- 
portance that  there  should  be  a periodical  which,  leaving 
the  discussion  of  these  vexed  questions  to  their  own  es- 
pecial advocates  and  opponents,  shall  inculcate  those 
principles  and  set  forth  those  opinions  only  in  which  wise 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  every  section  can  heartily  con- 
cur. Their  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  organ 
of  no  party  in  politics  or  sect  in  religion  ; but  a National 
work,  drawing  materials  and  welcoming  contributions 
from  every  quarter.  The  Contributors  whose  papers  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  residing  in  every  section  of  the  country 
have,  of  course,  different  personal  opinions  upon  the  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  day.  What  these  private  views 
are,  or  how  they  arc  expressed,  beyond  the  pages  of  tlie 
Magazine,  the  Publishers  think  it  out  of  their  province 
to  inquire  ; but  they  will  exercise  tlie  most  watchful  care 
that  nothing  shall  find  place  in  any  department  of  tlie 
Magazine  which  shall  render  it  an  unwelcome  visitor  in 
any  household. 


TER  M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 

SORIUERS. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “IIarpek’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a near. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  i860. 


LIFE  IN  SPAIN : Past  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Thornbury,  Author  of  “Every  Man  his  own  Trump- 
eter,’’ “ Art  and  Nature,"  “ Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads."  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$100. 

SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Chivractcr  and  Con- 
duct By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson."  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

MISREPRESENTATION.  A Novel  By  Anna  H. 
Dbuby,  Author  of  “Friends and  Fortune,"  Eastbury," 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James 
II.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  With  an 
Original  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Prices  of  Haetkr’b  Complete  and  Unifobm  Editions. 

A handsome  Octavo  Library  Edition.  With  Por- 
trait and  elaborate  Index,  Printed  on  superfine  paper. 
4 vols.,  Muslin,  $1  50  a volume ; Sheep,  $2  00  a volume ; 
Half  CailT,  $2  50  a volume. 

A popular  Duodecimo  Edition.  With  Portrait  and 
elaborate  Index.  Printed  on  fine  paper.  4 vols.,  Mus- 
lin, 62  J-  cents  a volume ; Sheep,  75  cents  a volume ; Half 
Calf,  $1  47  a volume. 

A cheap  Octavo  Edition.  4 vols.,  Paper  Covers,  25 
cents  a volume. 

A cheap  Octavo  Edition.  The  Four  Volumes,  neat- 
ly bound  in  Two  Volumes,  Muslin,  62J  cents  a volume. 

The  Volumes  of  any  of  the  above  Editions  sold 
separately. 

ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE— Complete. 

First  Series.  — From  the  Commencement  of  tho 
French  Revolution,  in  1789,  t,o  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815.  4 vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00 ; Sheop 
extra,  $7  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

Second  Series.  — From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  4 
vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $0  00;  Sheep  extra,  $7  00;  Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

{2^=*  The  Work  Complete  in  8 vols.,  Muslin,  $12  00 ; 
Sheep  extra,  $14  00 ; Half  Calf,  $20  00. 

[2P  The  Volumes  sold  separately. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  TnE  PEOPLE  In  behalf  of  their 
Rights  as  Authorized  Interpreters  of  the  Bible.  By 
Catharine  E.  Beecher,  Author  of  “ Common  Sense 
applied  to  Religion,"  “ Physiology  and  Calisthenics," 
“ Domestic  Receipt-Book,"  &c.,  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY.  Vol  III.,  for  1859.  4to,  Mu* 
lin,  $3  60 ; Half  Morocco,  $5  50. 

On  receipt  of  $10,  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the 
three  bound  volumes  of  Harper' s Weekly,  and  allow 
one  year’s  subscription  to  either  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Habpeb’s  Magazine. 

HARRY’S  SUMMER  IN  ASHCROFT.  Illustrations. 
Square  4to,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

ADAM  BEDE.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  Author 
of  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  *0. 

HISTORY  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Illuminated  Title  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. 16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A SAMARITAN,  In  Narrative.  By 
a Member  of  tlie  Howard  Association  of  New  Orleans. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

ANDREWS’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON,  founded 
on  the  German-Latin  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Wm.  Freund. 
With  Additions  and  Corrections  from  tlie  Lexicons  of 
Gesncr,  Facciolati,  Sclieller,  Georges,  &c.  Royal  8ro, 
Sheep  extra,  $5  00. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLI5H  LEXI- 
CON. Based  on  the  German  Work  of  Francis  Pas- 
sow.  With  Corrections  and  Additions,  and  the  Inser- 
tion, in  Alphabetical  Order,  of  the  Proper  Names  oc- 
curring in  the  principal  Greek  Authors,  by,  Henry 
Drisler,  M.A.  Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $5  00. 

STORIES  OF  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Beautifully  Hlustrated.  16mo,  Muslin,  50 
cents  each.  IIandie  and  Rainbow’s  Journey  now 
ready. 

THE  HASHEESH  EATER;  being  Passages  from  the 
Life  of  a Pythagorean.  * By  [Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

HOWITTS  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  A Popular 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America : from  the 
Discovery  of  tlie  American  Continent  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Mary  Howirr.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.  2 vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

LIDDELL’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  A 
School  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  te 
the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Chapters  on 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Art  By  Henry  G.  Lid- 
dell. D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Numer- 
ous Wood-cuts.  (Uniform  with  Smith’s  “History  of 
Greece,"  “Tho  Student's  Gibbon,"  and  “The  Stu- 
dent’s Hume.’’)  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING.  By  Kibwan,  Au- 
thor of  “Letters  to  Bishop  nughes,"  “ Romanism  at 
Home,"  “ Men  and  Things  in  Europe,"  Sec.,  Sec.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

IIabper  & Bp-Others  will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 

Monefyj)  jgmal  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


[January  28,  1860. 


HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


Further  from  England. 

Bolton,  Eng.,  June  B,  1859.  Messrs.  Perry  Da- 
vis & Son : Sirs— 1 have  very  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending your  medicine.  1 was  suffering  a few  weeks 
since  with  a complaint  called  Bronchitis,  and  could 
scarcely  take  any  food.  I was  recommended  to  try  your 
Pain  Killer,  and  after  taking  a few  doses,  I was  com- 
pletely cured.  Yours  respectfully, 

THOMAS  WILKINSON.  1 
P.  S.  I have  recommended  the  same  medicine  to 
many  of  my  friends  for  different  complaints,  and  in  ev- 
ery instance  it  has  had  the  desired  effect.  T.  W. 

Manchester,  Eng.,  May  31,  1859. 
Having  tested  the  medicine  called  Pain  Killer,  man- 
ufactured by  PERRy  Davis  & Son,  of  Providence,  in  the 
United  States,  I have  much  pleasure  in  speaking  of  its 
great  efficacy  and  usefulness.  Two  years  ago  I was  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  a painful  internal  disease,  when  a 
friend  of  mine,  (who  had  just  returned  from  the  States,) 
seeing  my  anguish,  gave  me  a small  quantity  of  Pain 
Killer  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  I took 
internally,  as  he  directed.  The  relief  was  immediate, 
and  so  satisfied  was  I of  its  value  as  a medicine,  that  I 
immediately  sent  over  to  New  York  for  half  a dozen  of 


Rife  Illustrated. —A  first- 

class  pictorial  weekly,  circulates  East,  West,  North,  and 
South.  Adapted  to  the  interests  of  all— to  the  farmer, 
planter,  merchant,  inventor,  artisan,  mechanic,  to  schools, 
the  learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  $2 
a year.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


Fifty  lessons  in  singing. 

For  the  Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  by  J.  Con- 
cone.  In  two  parts,  each  $1  50.  Complete,  bound  in 
cloth,  $3  00.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
277  Washington  Street,  Boston.  . 


TWINKLE  & LYON’S  SEWING  MACHINES 

I Have  received  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  FAIR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  with  the  highest  pre- 
mium for  FINE  SEWING  MACHINE  WORK.  Also, 
the  highest  premium  at  the  FAIR  OF  TIIE  FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
FAIR,  aud  so  generally  wherever  exhibited. 

OFFICE  503  BROADWAY. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  PARK.  — GLORIOUS  NEWS  FOR  THE  BOYS! 

Billy  Wilkins.  “Hi!  Look  here!  Come!  Such  a Lark!  Here’s  a Perliceman  fell  on  a Slide!” 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer’s  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer's  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer's  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  aro 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
eta,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratia 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


Asthma. — It  is  useless  to  describe  the  tortures  of 
Spasmodic  Asthma.  Those  who  have  suffered  from  its 
distressing  paroxysms  know  full  well  what  it  ia  Jonas 
W hitcomb’ s Remedy,  prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  & Co., 
Boston,  has  Beldom  failed  to  afford  immediate  relief,  even 
in  the  most  severe  cases,  and  frequently  it  has  effected  a 
permanent  cure.  One  Dollar  per  bottle. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

THE  PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM,  NO.  10, 

Has 

EVERETT’S  ADDRESS  and  Dr.  TODD’S  SERMON 

On  the  Death  of 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

No.  10  has  a List  of  all  Back  Numbers. 

The  Pulpit  and  Rostrum  is  an  elegant  Pamphlet  Serial, 
giving  Phonographic  Reports  of  the  best  Orations,  Ser- 
mons, &c.  Terms,  10  cents  a Number ; $1  00  a year. 
We  have  also 

IRVINGIANA, 

A neat  Small  Quarto,  with  an  Original  Portrait  by  Dar- 
ley,  a fac-simile  Manuscript  page  from  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and  nearly  Thirty  Original  Contributions  from  eminent 
men.  It  is  a choice  volume. 

Price,  post-paid,  Cloth,  75  cents ; Paper,  50  cents. 

H.  H.  LLOYD  & CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

S48  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Richard  Campbell, 


Manufacturer  of  all 

[7  Saddlery  Harness, 
Trunks,  Valises, 
Carpet-Bag's.  &c., 

No.  50  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Orders  by  mail. 

Reference  Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 


LiIfe  Illustrated.— A first- 

class  pictorial  family  journal,  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at  home  and  abroad,  in  school,  college,  seats  of 
government,  everywhere,  at  $2  a year. 

Address,  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


Keep  your  Feet  Dry!! 

A.  Brower’s  Patent  Water-Proof 
Composition! 

Makes  Boots  and  Shoes  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 
Will  keep  so,  and  last  half  as  long  again  for  using  it. 
What  everybody  ought  to  have. 

A.  BROWER,  4 Rcade  Street. 
Agents  wanted.  Price  25  cents  per  box ; $2  per  doz. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  l’ark  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago:  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  l’hllad. 

J.  B.  MARCHISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

. CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Now  den  Julius  ! If  yer  ain’t  a good  litte  nigger,  mudder’l  call  de  big  ole  Bobolitiouist  and  let 
urn  run  away  wid  yer.” 


SCHOOL  HOUSES  WITHOUT  BELLS 

O can  be  supplied  with  IRON  AMALGAM  BELLS, 
one-third  the  cost  of  other  metals,  and  quite  as  good. 
Also,  hotels,  factories,  boats,  engines,  and  all  purposes 
needing  a bell.  See  our  prices— No.  1,  50  lbs..  $G;  No. 
2,  75  lbs.,  $10;  No.  3,  100  lbs.,  $15;  No.  4,  159  1 b , $20, 
all  complete,  with  yoke  and  standard,  and  warranted. 

M.  C.  CHADWICK  & Co.,  No.  17  Spruce  Street. 


Coughs. 

The  administration  of  medicinal  preparations  in  the 
form  of  a Lozenge,  is  of  all  modes  the  most  eligible  and 
convenient,  more  especially  as  regards  a Cough  Remedy. 
“ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ,’’  or  Cough  Lozenges,  allay 
Irritation  which  induces  Coughing,  having  a direct  influ- 
ence to  the  affected  parts. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


YTTedding  Cards,  Notes,  Envelopes,  &c.- 

VV  Broadway  Styles.  — These  celebrated  cards,  en 
graved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  only  at  Everdell’ 
302  Broadway,  cor.  Duane. 


Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


More  Popular  than  ever  l Its  Sale  Unprecedented . 


“ rPHE  WASHINGTON  FAMILY.”— A 

A magnificent  Steel  Print,  22x30  inches,  given  as 
a premium  for  Clubs  got  up  for  BEADLE’S  HOME 
MONTHLY.  Send  for  particulars  and  a Specimen  of 
the  Monthly,  inclosing  six  cents  in  stamps,  to 
BEADLE  & ADAMS,  No.  137  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


& ECONOMY!  tsv 


!£T„HA'R0N 


i?,  beyond  question,  the  finest  and  most  popular  article 
ever  made.  Nothing  has  ever  given  such  universal  sat- 
isfaction. It  restores  the  Hair,  preserves  and  beautifies 
it,  and  removes  all  Dandruff,  &c.  If  you  do  not  use  it, 
try  it.  Sold  everywhere  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 


FORTY  DOLLARS  PER  MONTH! 


PiCiCi  AGENTS  WANTED,  to  travel  and  solicit  or- 
lA/U  ders  for  the  celebrated 

Patent  Fifteen  Dollar  Sewing  Machine. 

Salary  $40  per  month,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

For  sample  Machines  and  full  particulars,  apply  to,  or 
address,  with  stamp  enclosed  for  return  postage,  I.  M. 
DAGGETT  & CO.,  210  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glass-ware,  &c. 

Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


STEREOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS 

AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY, 
At  their  New  York  Depot,  534  Broadway, 

Have  now  on  hand  the 

Largest  and  most  complete  Stock  of  Stereoscopic  Goods 
in  America,  at  prices  which  defy  successful 
competition. 


Skates ! Skates ! Skates 

t.o  suit  everybody,  at  the 
“ CENTRA  PARK  SKATE  EMPORIUM." 
CONOVE-  t WALKER,  298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & OO., 

Box  No.  3,600  New  York. 


Address 


Beadle’s  Dime  Books. 

Dime  Dialogues. 

C®s  Dime  Speaker. 

* Dime  Cook  Book. 

’fclV  Dime  Recipe  Book, 

bgl]  Dime  Book  of  Etiquette. 

SJI  Dime  Melodist;  music  and  words. 

Dime  Song  Books,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
4?  For  sale  by  all  News  and  Periodical 
Dealers.  By  mail,  post-paid,  singly, 
Ten  cents;  per  dozen.  $1. 

IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & CO.,  Publishers, 

137  William  Street,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  Cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


REMOVAL. 

JAM  ' BOGARDUS, 

Architect  in  Iron,  Orig  . utor,  Constructor,  and  Patentee 
of  Ibo.n  Buildings, 

Patentee  ami  Manufacturer  of 
Rogardus's  Eccentric  Universal  Mill. 
Machine  Room  corner  of  White  and  Elm  Streets, 

In  Harlem  Rai.road  Depot, 

Office  No.  207  Canal  Street,  near  Centre,  New  York. 
Iron  Building  corner  Centre  and  Duane  Sts.,  formerly 
occupied,  has  been  removed  in  widening  Duane  Street. 


Art  Recreations 

Treats  of  all  kinds  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Fancy 
Work,  and  has  stores  of  valuable  information  so  plainly 
offered,  that  a child  can  not  err.  It  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated, and  sold  at  only  $1  5!)  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  b,  the  publishers, 

J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Boston. 


JIMEj 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


_REAT  CURIOSITY — Particulars  sent  free. 
Agents  wanted.  Shaw  A Clare,  Biddeford,  Me. 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Ca,  191  Broadway. 

Original  from 
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A WIFE. 

The  wife  sat  thoughtfully  turning  over 
A book  inscribed  with  the  school-girl’s  name  ; 

A tear — one  tear — fell  hot  on  the  cover 
She  quickly  closed  when  her  husband  came. 

He  came,  and  he  went  away — it  was  nothing — 
With  cold  calm  words  upon  either  side ; 

But,  just  at  the  sound  of  the  room-door  shutting, 
A dreadful  door  in  her  soul  stood  wide. 

Love,  she  had  read  of  in  sweet  romances — 
Love  that  could  sorrow,  but  never  fail, 

Built  her  own  palace  of  noble  fancies, 

All  the  wide  world  a fairy  tale. 

Bleak  and  bitter,  and  utterly  doleful, 

Spreads  to  this  woman  her  map  of  life ; 

Hour  after  hour  she  looks  in  her  soul,  full 
Of  deep  dismay  and  turbulent  strife. 

Face  in  both  hands,  she  knelt  on  the  carpet ; 
The  black  cloud  loosen’d,  the  storm-rain  fell : 

Oh  ! life  has  so  much  to  wilder  and  warp  it — 
One  poor  heart’s  day  what  poet  could  tell  ? 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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BY  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW, 

AUTHOR  OF  “TIIB  UA8IIEE8U  EATER,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICn  A SINGULAR  WAY  IS  DISCLOSED  OP 
MAKING  THE  BEST  USE  OP  ONE’S  TIME. 

The  question  to  what  extent  a man  may  be 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  pitch  without  defil- 
ing himself  thereby — how  far  a gentleman  may 
go  on  the  road  with  a rogue  without  becoming  a 
companion  of  knaves — is  one  of  perhaps  more 
speculative  than  practical  value.  For  the  per- 
son who  does  not  like  to  be  defiled  by  pitch,  and 
who  is  not,  therefore,  virtually  defiled  already, 
will  have  just  as  little  to  do  with  that  disagree- 
able article  as  necessity  compels  him  to ; and 
the  gentleman  will  take  a branch  road,  or  a path 
through  the  fields,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable, 
unless  he  has  a taste  for  some  slight  smack  of 
knavery  already,  and  is  therefore  really  very 
good  company  for  the  rogue.  So  that  in  neither 
case  is  a solution  of  the  question  of  much  prac- 
tical importance. 

But  there  are  now  and  then  occasions,  es- 
pecially in  the  young  man’s  life,  when  the  pitch 

business  appears  to  be  | long  habitual  necessity  ; 


be  nice  and  proper?  We  consulted  between 
ourselves,  and  for  a while  I was  uncertain  in 
my  mind  if  I wouldn’t  be  a Cavalier  of  Madrid 
of  the  15th  century  or  the  5th,  somewhere  along 
there,  something  with  a five  in  it  any  way.  My ! 
wouldn’t  I have  had  a blessed  looking  pair  of 
legs ! Boots  you  could  have  put  a loaf  of  bread 
in,  and  spurs  on  ’em,  red  thighs  and  a ruff  like 
a door-mat,  with  no  end  to  cloak.  And  a hat — 
Lor’,  such  a hat,  and  such  feathers  ! But  Au- 
gustus said  he’d  agreed  to  let  a man  have  that 
for  a fancy-ball,  and  he  would  be  along  for  it 
about  dinner-time.  So  I had  to  take  what  I 
could  get.  He  gave  me  my  pick  out  of  the  rest, 
so  I took  FalstafPs  stomach,  hair,  beard,  and 
breeches ; and  as  to  hat,  cloak,  and  boots,  why, 
I’m  an  I-talian  murderer,  you  see.  Rich,  ain’t 
it?  but  hot — awful  hot,  for  June,  I can  tell  yon  ! 
I almost  wish  I hadn’t  taken  any  stomach.  But 
I’m  here  now,  thank  fortune,  and  I don’t  think 
I’m  found  out.  Can  I strip?” 

Mr.  Beckford  gave  the  voluble  youth  the  per- 
mission he  asked,  as  any  one  not  unusually  des- 
titute of  the  emotion  of  compassion  would  have 
been  constrained  to  do,  seeing  that  it  was  June, 
as  he  said — and  not  cool  for  that  month  either — 
and  then  said : 

“But  your  errand,  Mr.  Filkins  ? You  told  me, 
I believe,  that  the  partner  sent  you.  Excuse  my 
haste,  but  I’m  anxious  to  know  the  message  that 
has  caused  so  much  labor  on  your  part.” 

Little  Filkins  had  by  this  time  divested  him- 
self of  all  of  his  disguise  but  the  ponderous  stom- 
ach ; and  while  there  was  still  enough  in  his 
general  appearance  that  was  very  ludicrous,  the 
desire  to  laugh  at  the  little  man  and  his  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  ("sense  of  responsibility  is 
killingly  funny  in  a little  man),  was  checked  in 
Ernest  by  his  perceiving,  with  sincerest  gladness, 
how  much  evidence  of  a new  life  there  was  in 
that  now  rosy,  healthy  face  of  his,  which  had 
shortly  ago  been  so  mottled  and  haggard ; and 
how  deep  a pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  have  had 
his  reformation  noticed,  to  have  had  a trust  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  partners. 

“Thank  Heaven!”  thought  Ernest  Beckford, 
as  he  stood  looking  at  the  beaming,  excited 
little  man,  “he  has  kept  his  word — lie  will  be 
something — yes,  even  a good  deal  perhaps,  after 
all.”  And  when  on  this  wide,  vexatious,  but 
still  somewhat  worth-living-on-after-all  earth 
of  ours  did  there  ever  cease  to  be  hopes  of  a 
man  who  could  be  kindled  genially  out  of  his 
smoulder  by  a brother’s  saying,  “ I trust  you?” 

“Who,”  thought  Ernest,  “could  be  so  nig- 
gardly of  self-cxertioq,  so  trustless  in  the  might 
of  the  better  over  the  worse,  as  to  refuse  the  lit- 
tle breath,  the  slight  token  of  interest  by  which 


FACE  IN  BOTH  HANDS,  SHE  KNELT  ON  THE  CARPET.”— [By  Millais.] 


bestow  the  scrutiny  which  his  visitor’s  opening 
remark  had  challenged. 

“I  know  you  don’t.  It  wasn’t  to  be  expect- 
ed. Nobody  would  unless  I told  them,  which 
is  unlikely.  I fancy  that  my  own  mother 
wouldn’t.  I flatter  myself  that  she  would  have 
no  idea.  Where  are  your  matches,  if  you 
please  ? Oh ! here  they  are,  thank  you ; smoke 
doesn’t  trouble  you?  Ah!  not  at  all?  I’m 
glad  to  hear  it.  " I’ll  light  up  then.  As  I was 
saying,  I have  taken  every  precaution  in  dress, 
just  as  requested,  to  prevent  me  from  being 
recognized,  and  I am  too  cute,  I can  assure  you, 
to  let  any  thing  in  my  behavior  betray  to  any 
body  that  I am — ” 

“Mr.  Filkins;”  so  Ernest  quietly  completed 
the  sentence. 

“ I’ll  he  hanged !”  was  the  explosive  reply  of 
the  stranger  as  he  started  to  his  feet.  “ Beck- 
ford, I believe  you  can  see  as  sharp  as  a 
lynx !” 

“ Oh,  sharper !”  said  Ernest,  “ considerably 
sharper  ; for  the  lynx,  not  being,  as  is  supposed, 
blessed  with  even  a district  school  education, 
would  be  unable  to  read  those  graceful  charac- 
ters marked  on  that  cigar-holder  which  repre- 
sent your  name.” 

“Well!  I’m  flum- 
mixed — you’ll  excuse 
the  phrase,”  answer-  \\ 

ed  little  Filkins,  in  a | iil|i  I li  jll  1111 

dejected  manner  (for  jl  | ||||!|ij||||l  ||||||||| 

At  the  request  of  the  vl 

partners  I came  here  \M  ' ■ ll!!j||l|||n|  l 

me  not  to  mako  my-  ||® 

till  I had  seen  you ; i|hB» 

and  now,  I’ve  gone  Jj/jBSp 

not.  You  musn’t  be 
seen  it  but  me. ' What 

I’ve  got.  a cousin. 

theatre  costumer,  up  '"'sSi 

in  Broome  Street,  1 

ami  when  the  old  ’•"Vlfii 

( Imgham,toldme  he  ■ hNSffiSjKt;; 

had  a secret  mission  • 

to  send  me  on  to  you, 
and  he  wanted  me  to 

went  up  to  Broome 
Street,  and  says  I to 

Augustus, whatwould  “YOU  ] 


a work  of  livelihood,  from  which  there  is  no 
visible  escape ; wKeii  the  road  is  straight,  high- 
walled  at  the  side,  branches  nowhere  ; and  the 
rogue  is  a mighty  familiar,  pleasant  knave,  who 
edges  over  to  your  side  of  the  way,  and  rubs  his 
elbow  in  your  side  with  a leer,  saying,  “ Kiss  me, 
sweet  coz!”  In  which  case  the  problem  does 
arise  whether  to  knock  him  down  or  walk  along 
with  him  as  quietly  as  possible,  keeping  his  fin- 
gers out  of  your  pockets;  and  if  there  be  any 
hope  for  him,  giving  him  good  advice  not  to  get 
hanged. 

At  Cheswick  Ernest  Beckford  found  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  this  position  when  Mr. 
Todds  had  extended  to  him  that  ultimate  honor 
and  gratification  conceivable  by  the  youthful 
mind  of  the  Bank,  of  inviting  him  to  his  rooms 
to  whist  and  whisky  punch. 

During  the  whole  working  day,  at  any  rate, 
Ernest  Beckford  was  holden  of  necessity  to  stay 
among  these — well,  just  what  they  were.  The 
question  now  arose,  what  effect  would  it  have 
upon  the  comfortableness  and  the  usefulness  of 
this  involuntary  association  with  them,  to  go  a 
little  farther  on  their  way  with  them,  and  oper- 
ate with  whatever  influence  he  might  have  for 
good  on  the  more  susceptible,  the  private  por- 
tion of  their  lives  ? 

In  just  such  a train  of  thought  and  self-ques- 
tioning as  this  subject  would  be  apt  to  suggest 
he  sat  by  the 'open  window  after  the  little  boat 
had  floated  away  out  of  his  sight,  until  the  sun 
went  down.  Whether  to  go  to  Mr.  Todds’s  or 
not? — that  was  the  question.  But  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  so  much  consid- 
eration— it  would  have  been  answered  much 
sooner,  had  not  one  other  and  most  important 
element  entered  into  the  decision.  WHat  this 
was  will  be  developed  by  our  progress.  But 
the  question  was  doomed  to  be  settled,  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  greatest  possible  haste. 

For  as  Ernest  sat  thinking  there,  there 
sounded  a heavy  double  rap  at  the  door,  and, 
almost  before  the  words  “Come  in!”  were  out 
of  his  mouth,  there  flounced  into  the  room  as 
singular  a little  figure  as  is  very  often  seen  out- 
side of  the  costume  department  of  theatres,  or 
the  rubbish  closet  of  curiosity-shops. 

Fancy  an  exceedingly  fat  person,  made  much 
shorter  in  appearance  by  this  fact  than  his  real 
stature  gave  him  right  to  be,  and  with  a comical 
duck-waddle  replacing  the  human  walk,  of 
which  years  had  robbed  nature.  A perfectly 
white  beard  covered  his  face  and  descended  to 
his  girdle,  a gigantic  pair  of  naturalist’s  gauze 
dust  goggles. shielded  his  eyes,  and  over  his 
whole  body  hung,  in  dusty  folds,  such  a long, 
rusty,  camlet  cloak  as  operatic  tradition  as- 
signs to  Don  Basilio  in  the  Barber.  On  the 
head  of  the  queer  object  a very  broad-brimmed, 
soft  felt  hat  was  set  in  a straight,  determined 
manner,  and  the  woolen  gloved  and  pudgy  little 
hand  closed  over  a knotty  hickory  cudgel.  And 
upon  invitation  tjiis  somewhat  remarkable  con- 
glomeration seated  itself,  and  opened  conversa- 
tion with, 

“You  don’t  know  who  I am?” 

Mr.  Beckford  readily  assented  to  the  proposi- 
tion, at  the  saino  time  requesting  to  be  inform- 
ed upon  the  subject  on  which  he  was  in  the 

dark,  and  drawing  hit  own  seat  near  enough  to 
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I was  so  happy  ns  to  give  this  little  creature  his 
first  lift  out  of  the  mire?  And  what  an  ample 
reward  for  ten-fold  more  pains  is  it  to  see  this 
small  Filkins  raised  utterly  out  of  his  smtlllness 
by  having  even  some  little  thing  to  do,  and  be- 
ing so  anxious  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible? 
Probably  few  men  would  have  labored  more  as- 
siduously to  make  themselves  worthy  of  their 
office  down  to  the  last  particular  of  dress,  had 
they  been  sent  on  a special  embassage  to  the 
moon.” 

“ You  ask  me  what  is  my  errand  to  you  ?”  said 
littleFilkins,  dropping  his  tone  into  the  very  abyss 
of  awful  mystery.  “Are  you  sure,”  he  added 
in  the  same  voice,  “that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
house  are  perfectly  to  be  trusted  ? No  children 
who  get  under  beds?  Little  boys  who  lock 
themselves  into  closets?  Girls  that  listen  at 
keyholes?  Then  grant  me  your  ear  for  a mo- 
ment, while  thus  I speak  my  burden.” 

The  most  irresistibly  comic  stage  sublimity, 
learned  from  some  popular  actor  of  the  declam- 
atory and  muscular  school,  characterized  little 
Filkins’s  mannei  as  he  drew  Ernest  into  the 
farther  cornet  from  the  window,  and  uttered  in 
a hoarse  whisper,  glancing  at  the  same  time 
cautiously  over  his  shoulder,  the  words, 

“ Make  the  best  of  your  time.  Things  here 
are  ripening  fast !” 

“There,”  added  little  Filkins,  resuming  his 
natural  tone,  “now  I feel  comfortable!  For 
the  first  time  since  I left  New  York  I experi- 
ence the  emotion  of  hunger.  At  the  half-way 
station  I arose  and  momentarily  thought  of 
stewed  oysters  or  a ham  sandwich.  But  I shud- 
dered at  the  idea.  Can  you  eat  when  there’s 
any  great  ’ urden  on  your  mind  ? I try  in  vain ! 
Responsibility  is  such  a weight!  All  the  way 
up  I kept  saying  to  myself,  now  I musn’t  write 
it  on  paper ; I musn’t  breathe  it  to  a soul ; I 
must  keep  it  in  my  head.  If  I get  to  napping  I 
shall  talk  in  my  sleep  to  the  man  in  a yellow 
dust  coat  by  my  side  on  the  seat  and  let  it  out. 
By-and-by  the  car  wheels  seemed  to  say  it ; 
they  kept  grinding  it  out  in  their  thundering 
way  all  cut  into  lengths,  “Make  the — best  of 
your  — time,”  etc.,  and  I actually  got  scared, 
isn’t  it  a splendid  sentence,  though  ? It  reads 
just  as  if  it  was  taken  bodily  right  out  of  the  dra- 
matic version  of  Nobb's  Six-Barreled-Revolver- 
Maker  of  Moscow ! How  Forrest  would  roll  it  off, 
heh?  You’re  the  pit,  I’m  Forrest — listen!  I come 
up  through  a hole  in  the  floor ; a preparatory  peal 
of  thunder  and  green  lights  about  my  head,  and 
speaking  in  a low  voice  that  is  almost  audible 
silence  say : 

“ Make  the  best  of  your  time.  Things 
he-r-r-r-r-e  a-r-r-r-e  r-r-r-ripening  fa-ssssst!” 
Lord ! what  an  opening  to  roll  the  r’s  for  a man 
that  had  the  genius ! That  s too — like  the  hiss 
of  doom.  Now  just  fancy  who  composed  that! 
It  was  old  Clingham,  the  head  of  the  firm.  I 
knew  he  had  talents  on  discount,  was  great  on 
interest,  had  views  of  his  own  on  tariff  ; but,  by 
Jupiter!  I didn’t  know  he  had  such  a genius  for 
tragedy ! He  came  to  me  and  repeated  that 
sentence  to  me  till  I learned  it;  and  when  he 
said  he  daren’t  trust  it  on  paper,  I could  hardly 
keep  from  saying  to  him,  ‘You  err;  put  it  on  pa- 
per, with  some  more  like  it,  and  fame  is  yours!'  ” 

“Do  yon  know  what  it  means?”  asked  Beck- 
ford,  with  a good-humored  smile. 

“ No  indeed  ! How  should  I ?”  was  the  volu- 
ble reply  of  the  enthusiastic  little  Filkins.  “Don’t 
care  to  know ! I’m  in  possession  of  these  facts : 
First,  that  I have  a trust  bestowed  upon  me — that 
involves  responsibility  ; second,  that  it  is  confi- 
dential from  the  head  of  our  firm — that  demands 
silence,  unquestioning  silence;  third,  that  it  is 
in  the  language  of  sublime  tragedy — this  last  is 
all-satisfying;  this  calls  forth  the  spontaneous 
admiration  of  the  soul.  Make  the  best  use 
of  what  time?  Don’t  know.  What’s  ripening 
here  ? I hope  you  know.  I haven’t  the  slight- 
est idea.  All  I care  to  know  is  that  it  shows  n 
tragic  genius  that  would  have  made  old  Cling- 
ham a second  Shakspeare,  and  I bow  to  genius. 
That’s  all.  But  I tell  you,  responsibility  is  a 
weight!  Can  I put  this  stomach  under  the 
bed  ?” 

“ Oh,  certainly.  Sit  down  and  rest  yon,  and 
read  some  of  the  books  on  the  tabic  there  by 
you,  and  excuse  me  for  a moment  while  I look 
over  some  business  I must  attend  to.  I do  know, 
as  you’re  kind  enough  to  hope,  what  your  mes- 
sage means,  and  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  it.  It  comes  just  at  the  right  time.” 

It  will  perhaps  somewhat  appall  sober  and 
well-balanced  minds  to  learn  that  just  at  the 
very  moment  that  this  most  solemn  and  preg- 
nant admonition  of  time-preserving  fell  upon 
the  ear  of  Ernest  Beekford  he  settled  the  ques- 
tion, pro  Todds  or  contra  Todds,  by  definitely 
resolving  to  accept  that  eminent  person’s  invita- 
tion. Whisky  and. lemons  are  ordinarily  re- 
ceived as  more  particularly  conservative  of  them- 
selve',  or  other  vegetable  products,  than  either 
of  time  or  equilibrium.  Yet  here  was  a young 
man  who  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  econ- 
omizing one  whole  mortal  evening  than  by  de- 
voting it  to  the  companionship  of  gentlemen 
who  knew  no  other  possible  pickle  for  their 
hours  of  leisure.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  said  sober  and  well-balanced  minds 
express  themselves  in  view  of  this  decision 
somewhat  thus:  “I  wouldn’t  have  thought  that 
of  you,  Beekford !”  But  this  queer  thing  did 
I occur,  in  spite  of  that  fresh,  almost  yet  echoing 
message  from  the  partners,  “Make  the  best  use 
of  your  time.” 

Mr.  Filkins  hnving  disposed  of  his  beard,  and 
no  longer  feigning  a stomach  when  he  had  it  not, 
waxed  more  and  more  comfortable  over  the 
thought  of  his  discharged  responsibility,  and 
stretched  himself  over  several  chairs.  With  a 
pictorial  London  Almanac  in  his  hand,  and  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  uppt|  jbi$|fN<i$  hc^gmed 
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talking,  and,  above  all,  responsibility  had  afford- 
ed him. 

In  the  mean  time  Ernest  Beekford  unlocked 
the  door  of  his  secretary  and  took  out  a broad 
quarto,  marked  on  the  back  “Letters.”  He 
turned  over  page  after  page  of  the  MSS.,  and 
nt  last,  settling  on  the  particular  copy  that  he 
wanted,  he  read — it  was  the  letter  he  had  sent 
by  little  Filkins  to  Clingham  & Co. — as  follows  : 

“If  there  be  ever  any  message  you  wish  to 
send  to  me,  please  employ  this  young  man  to 
bring  it — and  let  the  trust  which  you  repose  in 
him  be  marked  and  flattering.  He  has  valuable 
qualities  in  him — he  is  faithful  at  heart — he 
needs  only  to  be  encouraged.  Let  him  be  made 
to  feel  great  responsibility .” 

And  as  he  looked  furtively  over  nt  Filkins, 
and  beheld  how  this  little  paragraph  had  been 
well-sped — how,  if  one  may  speak  of  paragraphs 
agriculturally,  it  had  already  grown  up  and  blos- 
somed into  the  first  chapter  of  a new  life — all 
the  grotesqueness  of  his  circumstances  fell  off 
like  a distorting  mist  from  little  Filkins  under 
the  sun  of  that  eye  ot  kindness,  and  he  sat  there, 
looked  at  by  Ernest,  the  human  expression  of 
much  Heavenly  reward  to  faithful-hearted  labor 
— the  man  only,  though  the  little  one,  and  in  no- 
wise the  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  sneered  down, 
or  unloved.  For  as  Herr  Teufelsdrdck  has  illus- 
trated to  us,  there  is  a great  and  godlike  philos- 
ophy in  loving  which  altogether  shines  through 
clothes  and  comes  at  souls. 
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A NEW  SERIAL  STORY  OF 
AMERICAN  LIFE. 

We  shall  commence  in  an  early 
number  of  Harper's  Weekly  a new 
Serial  Tale  of  American  Life,  by  a na- 
tive author.  This  Tale  will  be  illus- 
trated by  Winslow  Homer,  Esq. 
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together. 
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RAILWAY  MORTGAGES. 

EVENTS  point  to  some  new  understanding 
on  the  subject  of  railway  mortgages.  Mort- 
gages on  the  best  roads  in  the  country  nro  fall- 
ing due,  and  can  not  he  paid.  In  some  cases 
the  creditors  talk  of  foreclosure ; in  most  they 
are  content  to  stand  aside,  and  see  what  their 
debtors  propose  and  what  their  neighbors  ac- 
cept. Both  creditors  and  debtors  seem  to  ex- 
pect that  some  new  principle  on  the  subject  of 
railway  mortgages  will  be  presently  proposed, 
and  are  ready  to  discuss  it. 

The  subject  lies  in  a nut-shell.  During  the 
railway-building  era — which  may  he  said  to 
have  commenced  in  1848,  and  to  have  culmin- 
ated in  1856 — every  railroad  company  in  the 
country  borrowed  money,  and  gave  its  bonds — 
secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  road— in  return 
for  the  loan.  These  bonds  were  defective  in 
two  respects.  They  were  almost  invariably 
made  payable  within  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twen- 
ty years  ; and  they  were  drawn  with  inexcusa- 
ble looseness.  Still,  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  such  was  the  general  confidence  in  the 
railway  system,  and  such  the  public  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  railway  bonds,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  sorts  of  .people  bought  mortgage 
bonds  on  railroads,  without  ever  inquiring  into 
their  legality  ; and,  on  the  other,  railroad  com- 
panies issued  bonds  maturing  within  a few  years, 
without  ever  asking  themselves  how  they  were  to 
be  paid.  It  is  only  now  that  wo  are  reaping  the 
fruit  of  these  errors. 

Last  year  the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  fell  due.  This  year  (1860) 
$21,200,000  of  bonds  on  various  railroads  in 
this  section  of  the  country  mature.  Next  year 
(1861)  the  amount  of  bonds  maturing  in  our  sec- 
tion is  $14,700,000.  None  of  these  bonds  can 
be  paid.  None  of  the  railway  companies  earn 
money  enough  to  pay  their  bonded  debt  out  of 
their  earnings.  If  any  of  their  managers  ever 
expected  they  would  earn  money  enough  to  do 
so  they  knew  very  little  about  railroads.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  when  a well-situated 
and  well-managed  railroad  in  this  part  of  the 
country  has  paid  its  working  expenses,  its  con- 
struction and  repairs  account,  the  interest  on  its 
debt,  and  a fair  return  to  its  stockholders,  it  can 
not  expect  to  have  any  thing  left.  Very  few  of 
our  roads,  in  fact,  can  do  as  well  ns  this.  As 
to  paying  off  mortgage  debts  out  of  earnings, 
the  thing  is  out  of  the  question,  save  in  the  rare 
cases  of  the  Panama,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
and  Cincinnati,  and  one  or  two  othci  roads, 
which  started  with  a very  small  debt  and  a very 
large  and  increasing  income, 
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is — How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  met?  The 
various  railroad  companies  of  the  North  and 
West  have  issued  promises  to  pay  which  they 
can  not  redeem  at  maturity.  What  course 
should  be  pursued  by  the  creditors  ? What  by 
the  debtors? 

There  are  examples  before  us.  The  late 
President  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  pay  off  his  second  mortgage  bonds 
at  maturity,  issued  new  sheets  of  coupons  pay- 
able in  five  years,  which  have  been  accepted  by 
most  of  the  bondholders.  The  Directors  of  the 
Hudson  River  propose  to  give  their  second  mort- 
gage bondholders,  whose  bonds  mature  this  year, 
new  bonds,  bearing  a second  mortgage,  secured 
by  a sinking  fund,  and  irredeemable.  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  Michigan  Southern  offer  the  hold- 
ers of  their  first  mortgage  bonds,  maturing  in 
November  next,  new  bonds,  with  some  twenty- 
five  years  to  run ; likewise  secured  by  a sinking 
fund  and  first  general  mortgage.  Other  sim- 
ilar schemes  are  proposed  by  other  railroads  in 
the  like  predicament. 

In  discussing  these  plans  it  is  safe  to  start 
with  the  proposition  that  if  the  railroads  can  be 
made  to  pay  their  bonds,  they  should  at  once 
be  sued  for  thq  amount.  Forbearance,  in  such 
a case,  would  ha  folly.  But  can  the  railroads 
be  made  to  pay  ? 

There  is  but  one  plan  by  which  the  various 
railroad  companies  whose  bonds  are  now  ma- 
turing could  voluntarily  raise  money  to  meet 
them ; and  that  is  by  the  sale  of  new  bonds. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  railroad  property  has 
fallen  into  such  disrepute  that  very  few  railroad 
bonds  are  salable  at  all.  Undoubted  bonds, 
guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  bearing 
seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  as  binding  on  the 
State  as  the  regular  State  issues,  can  not  be  sold 
at  a discount  of  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
public,  in  fact,  has  had  enough  of  railway 
bonds,  and  don’t  want  any  more.  Even  if  new 
railway  bonds  could  be  sold,  they  could  only  be 
disposed  of  at  a sacrifice  which  would  infallibly 
involve  the  company  which  made  it  in  trouble, 
if  not  in  ruin.  No  railroad  company  in  this 
section  of  the  country  can  afford  to  throw  away 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a ne- 
gotiation of  bonds  without  risking  a receiver- 
ship. Better  default  on  the  bonds  at  once  than 
attempt  to  renew  them  at  such  a cost.  In  a 
word,  it  is  impossible  for  railroad  companies, 
whose  bonds  are  now  maturing,  to  meet  them 
either  out  of  their  earnings  or  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  new  bonds. 

The  only  resource  left,  under  the  law,  is  for 
the  creditors  to  proceed  by  foreclosure.  It  is 
competent  to  any  mortgage  creditor  to  foreclose 
his  mortgage,  and  to  have  the  road  sold  under 
the  forms  of  law.  Whether  this  be  an  advisa- 
ble course  is  a different  question.  No  prudent 
man  will  embark  in  doubtful  litigation  if  lie  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  And  we  are  bound  to  say 
that,  of  all  the  lawsuits  which  may  seem  to  in- 
volve doubt  and  uncertainty,  a suit  for  the  fore- 
closure of  a railway  mortgage  bond,  drawn  ten 
years  ago,  is  the  most  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
Very  many  of  the  railway  bonds  of  that  date  are, 
on  the  face  of  them,  null  and  void  by  reason  of 
looseness  and  informality.  Others  are  open  to 
grave,  cavil,  and  if  opposed  by  shrewd  lawyers 
might  be  fonght  off  for  many  years.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  within  a very  brief  period  that  legal 
accuracy  has  been  introduced  into  these  instru- 
ments ; and  even  now  there  are  many  unsettled 
questions  on  the  decision  of  which  the  validity 
of  bonds  commanding  high  prices  in  our  mark- 
et wholly  depends.  Some  railway  mortgages 
in  this  State  were  foreclosed  ten  years  ago,  and 
the  creditors,  who  have  never  touched  a cent 
of  interest  since  the  foreclosure,  are  as  far  from 
obtaining  their  principal  as  ever.  In  the  West 
it  is  far  worse.  Some  States  have  enacted  laws 
apparently  with  the  sole  view  of  enabling  debt- 
ors to  cheat  their  creditors ; to  foreclose  a mort- 
gage and  collect  the  amount  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
or  Iowa  is  the  next  easiest  thing  to  damming 
up  Niagara  with  a broomstick.  In  a word,  a 
railway  bondholder,  whose  bond  has  matured, 
and  who  seeks  to  recover  the  amount  from  the 
company  by  legal  process,  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  many  years  of  litigation  at  a cost  which 
must  be  enormous,  and  with  a prospect  which 
at  best  is  doubtful  and  uncertain. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  question  above  put — 
How  are  the  railroads  to  be  made  to  pay  their 
maturing  bonds? — we  find  that  they  can  not  do 
so  voluntarily,  and  that  they  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  against  their  will  without  a course 
of  litigation  which  few  prudent  men  will  encoun- 
ter. What  is  the  next  best  thing  to  be  tried  ? 

Several  of  the  roads  ask  nothing  but  delay. 
The  Erie  promises  to  pay  in  1864  bonds  which 
it  can  not  pay  in  1859  or  1860.  The  Michigan 
Southern  asks  a few  years  more ; so  do  other 
roads.  But  what  prospect  is  there  that  these 
roads  will  be  better  able  to  pay  then  than  now  ? 
Evidently  none  at  all.  The  practice  in  the 
United  States  has  been  to  build  railroads  for  the 
sake  of  developing  the  country — hence  three 
mads  have  been  built  whore  there  was  hardly 
business  or  one.  That  practice  will  not  be 
abandoned.  As  soon  as  the  present  depression 
has  been  overcome,  railroad  building  will  again 
bo  revived,  nnd  every  town,  county,  and  village 
in  the  country  will  have  a railroad  running 
through  it.  Channels  of  communication  will 


crease  of  population  and  settlement.  The  most 
that  can  be  hoped  is  that  sound  dividend-pay- 
ing roads  will  continue  to  be  profitable,  and 
that  some  companies  now  tempor..rily  depressed 
will  recover  themselves  and  resume  their  old 
place  among  dividend-paying  concerns.  But 
to  expect  that  railroad  companies  which  can 
not  begin  to  pay  their  bonded  debts  now  will  be 
better  able  to  do  so  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  years 
hence,  is  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  our  habits,  and  to  the  irresistible 
progress  of  enterprise. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  conclude  that  the  most 
available  and  least  troublesome  course  for  rail- 
ways and  their  bonded  creditors  to  pursue,  is  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  redemption  of  their 
bonds.  In  principle,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  plan  is  wrong.  Engagements,  whether 
made  by  individuals  or  by  corporations,  should 
be  fulfilled  at  all  hazards.  But  in  practice,  the 
renewal,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  railway 
bonds,  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  any  oth- 
er course  of  dealing  with  them.  This  is  the 
method  usually  adopted  with  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  which,  though  invariably  limited  for  a 
term  of  years,  are  seldom  redeemed  at  maturity. 
Nor  is  this  plan  intrinsically  unjust  to  the  bona 
fide  holder  of  railway  bonds.  Speculators  often 
buy  bonds  with  a view  to  making  a profit  on 
their  redemption  at  par.  But  the  public,  when 
they  buy  them,  take  them  as  investments.  Their 
object  is  not  to  make  a profit  by  an  advance  on 
their  original  cost  but  to  secure  a permanent 
income.  The  longer  the  bond,  the  better  it 
suits  them.  They  don’t  want  the  principal ; 
to  pay  it  to  them  would  merely  put  them  to  the 
trouble  of  seeking  new  investments  and  running 
fresh  risks.  So  long  as  the  stipulated  income 
is  paid,  their  object  is  attained,  and  practically 
they  have  no  ground  for  complaint. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  body 
of  railway  creditors  will  eventually  acquiesce  in 
the  expediency  of  this  course.  Litigious  per- 
sons nnd  specula  tors  will,  of  course,  spend  money 
in  foreclosures ; but,  unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken, experience  will  not  justify  the  wisdom 
of  these  parties,  as  a general  rule,  and  those 
creditors  will  fare  best -who,  looking  merely  to 
the  practical  point — the  annual  income — make 
no  complaint  so  long  as  that  is  regularly  forth- 
coming, and  allow  their  bonds  to  become,  for 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  irredeemable. 


THE  TERRITORY  OF  ARIZONA. 

We  bear  that  the  Mexican  Governor  of  So- 
nora lias  made  suitable  explanations  to  our  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  block- 
ade of  Guaymas  has  been  raised.  So  far  as  it 
goes  this  is  satisfactory.  Guaymas  is  the  nat- 
ural sea-port  of  Arizona,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  Arizonians  it  should  be  kept  open. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  as 
matters  stand,  our  fellow-citizens  residing  in  the 
territory  of  Arizona  are  practically  dependent 
upon  the  good-will  of  a guerrilla  chief  for  their 
only  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Wo 
call  the  Governor  of  Sonora  a guerrilla  chief;  he 
acknowledges  no  dependence  on  any  Mexican 
Government,  and  is  peculiarly  and  emphatically 
a guerrilla.  We  call  the  Guaymas  port  the  only 
exit  from  Arizona : there  is  another,  it  is  true, 
via  Texas,  but  as  it  involves  a month’s  journey 
across  the  plains,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered a natural  outlet  for  Arizona,  any  more 
than  the  ports  on  Hndson’s  Bay  are  outlets  for 
New  York.  The  natural  port  of  Arizona  is 
GuaymaB,  and  for  permission  to  use  that  our 
countrymen  are  indebted,  as  wo  said  above,  to 
the  good-will  of  a guerrilla  chief. 

By  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Juarez  Government  in  Mexico,  a perpetual  right 
of  transit  between  Arizona  and  Guaymas  is  se- 
cured to  the  United  States.  That  treaty,  how- 
ever, lias  not,  in  the  first  place,  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Republican  Senators  will  op- 
pose it  on  party  grounds,  lest  the  Democrats 
should  derive  benefit  from  its  ratification ; and, 
in  the  second  place,  until  the  United  States  in- 
terfere openly  with  arms  in  the  affairs  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Juarez  Government  can  grant  no  valid 
rights  in  that  country.  It  may  promise  what  it 
pleases,  but  it  can  fulfill  nothing. 

The  condition  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  Ari- 
zona reflects  no  credit  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 
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MACAULAY. 

How  fast  our  celebrated  men  have  been  drop- 
ping from  our  sight ! Humboldt  and  Irving  were 
old  men,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  calmly’  passed 
away;  but  Macaulay  was  not  old;  he  was  of  an 
age  when  we  expect  to  see  a man  who  has  not 
abused  bis  powers  giving  us  the  fruits  of  bis  ripen- 
ed experience  and  digested  know  ledge.  Macaulay, 
indeed,  was  doing  it,  and  in  the  best,  and  most  char- 
acteristic way.  For  his  power  was  that  of  n dra- 
matic historian — an  annalist.  His  l est  essays  are 
bis  historic  essays;  and  the  best  part  ol  his  purely 
literary  sketches  of  famous  books  and  peo|  fi  is  bis 
;in)fsin  jyMeh  they  liwd  and  their 
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Thus  his  famous  but  early  review  of  Milton  is 

poor  a piece  i f literary  criticism,  as  such,  as  we 
shall  easily  find  ; but  it  is  a masterly  sketch  of  the 
circumstances  o ! the  time  in  which  the  poet  lived. 
The  same  is  tr  te  of  the  article  on  Bacon.  Tor 
Jlacaulav  can  not  be  called  a great  thinker,  and 
no  one  who  is  not  can  be  a great  critic  of  thought. 
Compare,  far  instance,  Carlyle’s  “Reviews,”  as 
they  are  called,  with  Macaulay’s.  Read  the  pa- 
pers of  the  former  upon  Burns,  Scott,  Goethe, 
Richter,  and  Johnson,  and  place  them  by  Macau- 
lay’s Milton,  Bacon,  Addison,  or  Miss  Burney. 
The  latter  are  purely  personal  sketches,  single  lig- 
ures  projected  against  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  which  also  live  und  r the  descriptive  touch 
of  the  writer ; but  the  former  are  estimates  of  in- 
tellectual power  and  significance.  Enough  of  the 
times  is  depicted  to  give  interest  and  color ; but  it 
is  a matter  of  philosophical  analysis,  not  of  histor- 
ical description. 

Macaulay’s  finest  passages  all  show  tho  bent  of 
his  mind.  Probably  the  trial  scene  in  the  “ War- 
ren Hastings”  is  the  most  famous  and  successful 
illustration  of  his  peculiar  literary  power.  And  it 
is  this  gift— an  instinct  for  history,  so  to  speak,  de- 
veloped by  a remarkably  trained,  capacious,  and 
judicial  memory  and  faculty  of  acquirement,  and 
expressing  itself  in  a curiously  elaborate,  antithet- 
ical, and  luminous  style— which  made  Macaulay 
pre-eminently  the  popular  English  historian.  Prob- 
ably he  was  as  impartial  as  historians  ever  can  be, 
for  that  ideal  impartiality,  which  is  vaguely  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  excellence  of  a historian,  is 
limply  impossible.  A man’s  sympathies  are  not 
under  his  control,  and  they  necessarily  color  what- 
ever they'  touch.  He  need  not  take  a side  in  obso- 
lete quarrels ; but  if  lie  write  honestly  lie  can  not 
help,  directly  or  indirectly,  expressing  an  opinion. 

Yet  Macaulay’s  style,  which  is  so  praised  and 
has  been  so  mu  h imitated,  in  a small  way,  can 
hardly  he  c died  one  of  the  great,  original,  English 
styles,  like  Taylor’s,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s,  Ba- 
con's, Milton's,  Addison's,  Johnson's,  Goldsmith’s, 
Lamb’s,  and  Carlyle’s.  It  is  more  popular  and  in- 
telligible, perhaps,  than  any  of  these;  and  indeed 
Macaulay  will  stand  among  English  prose-writera 
much  as  Pope  does  among  the  poets.  Every  body 
will  concede  how  clear  and  adequate  and  finished 
liis  work  is— and  that  is,  perhaps,  enough  just  now. 


BARBARIC. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  a newly-settled 
country  like  ours  is  the  loss  or  oversight  of  indi- 
viduality. This  shows  itself  among  us  in  very  dif- 
ferent and  very  amusing  ways— sometimes  also  in 
wavs  not  so  amusing.  Our  vast  hotels — great 
penitentiaries  of  comfort  and  luxury — of  which  tho 
inmates  are  a population  swarming  all  over  the 
stairs,  through  the  halls,  and  in  the  various  offices 
— bustling,  jostling,  crowding,  hurrying — busy-  as 
bees  in  a hive,  and  as  little  individual.  A guest 
arrives,  is  registered,  is  roomed — takes  his  key  and 
his  candle,  and  leaves  his  name  in  pledge  at  the 
office.  He  is  no  longer  Smith,  or  even  Jones;  he 
is  number  ten,  number  seven  hundred  and  forty- 

So  at  table,  at  the  great  ordinary,  he  seats  him- 
self, and  the  national  fried  beef-steak,  swimming 
in  grease  — the  national  mud-slop  called  coffee, 
and  the  national  “sarce”  are  swiftly  and  noisily 
“ dumped”  before  him.  Solemnly  he  surveys  and 
silently’  gulps — solemnly  he  draws  to  himself  the 
national  pie  and  silently  bolts ; and  having  made 
sure  of  a good  dyspepsia,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  he  rises  and  departs. 

This  comes,  of  course,  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Indians  and  savago  life.  And  if  you  have  any 
doubt  of  it  listen  to  that  frightful  crash  which  at 
e'arly  dawn  startles  the  whole  house,  with  its  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  neutralizes  by  its  awful 
shock  any  benefit  they  may  have  derived  from 
sleep.  That  is  the  gonrj — of  all  inventions  the  most 
diabolical,  and  immediately  prefiguring  that  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  which  some  of  us  may  have  good  rea- 
son for  not  wishing  to  think  of.  Don’t  say  that 
the  gong  is  Chine  e.  Suppose  it  is,  are  the  Chi- 
nese civilized?  llow  about  the  Let  of  Afong 
Moy  ? The  mere  knowledge  of  things  is  not  civil- 
ization. Do  we  not  know  that  the  sloppy  mud 
which  does  duty  upon  our  tables  as  coffee  is  abom- 
inable? Yet  do  we  not  drink  it  solemnly?  Do 
you  call  that  civilization?  Knowledge  turned  to 
improvement  is  civilization,  as  when,  having  once 
been  awakened  by  a gong,  you  resolve  that  the 
head  of  the  next  man  who  strikes  a gong  while 
you  are  sleeping  shall  pay  the  penalty.  That  is 
civilization  in  its  enlarged  and  generous  sense. 

Have  we  sufficiently  reflected  what  an  outrage 
this  crashing  of  gongs  is?  Fancy  any*  one  of  the 
cases  of  which  there  are  sure  to  be  a score  in  every’ 
large  hotel.  First,  there  are  those  who  are  actu- 
ally ill,  and  to  whom  sudden  and  loud  noises  are 
fatal  risks.  Then  there  are  the  chronically  nerv- 
ous people  to  whom  such  a hideous  tumult  is  a 
cruel  pang.  Of  course  people  ought  not  to  .have 
nerves — but  they’  do  have  them  ; and  you  may  be 
sure  gongs  will  not  cure  them.  Then  there  are 
the  people  who  are  wakeful  and  restless,  and  are 
not  composed  to  sleep  until  a late  hour  of  the  night 
or  an  early’ one  of  the  morning.  Then  the  arrivals 
by  the  late  boat  or  the  midnight  train,  why  should 
they  be  startled  and  confounded  in  their  very  first 
nap?  Is  there  no  mercy  left?  Suppose  gongs  are 
Chinese,  we  are  not — we  are  American ; and  one 
of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  man  is  to  have  his  nap 
out. 

It  springs,  of  course,  from  the  same  want  of  in- 
dividual respect  that  leads  people  ia  cars  deliber- 
ately to  lean  against  you— to  go  to  sleep,  if  they’ 
can,  on  your  shoulders,  and  in  hotels  to  slam  their 
doors,  and  sing  and  whistle  and  shout  at  all  hours' 
in  the  passages— to  fling  their  boots  down  at  the 
doors  of  their  rooms,  as  if  nobodv  else  ltad  any 
rights  of  quiet  and  comfort  because  you  have  ar- 
rived and  have  taken  a room. 

Now,  since  the  gong  is  determined  to  have  us 
all  up,  why’  may  we  not  turn  to  and  put  it  down 
that  wo  may  tarn  in  in  peace?  People  wake  tluin- 
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selves  up  at  home,  or  are  quietly  called — why  may’ 
not  the  same  thing  be  true  of  tho  hotels  ? In  pris- 
ons, where  offenders  against  the  public  peace  are 
sent  for  punishment,  you  may,  with  some  show  of 
justice,  add  the  severity  of  a universal  waking  by 
the  gong.  But  even  there  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er an  action  might  not  lie  for  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment. 


WHOSE  FAULT? 

It  is  decided  apparently  that  the  building  fell 
because  one  iron  pillar  was  not  strong  enough. 
Either  the  constant  jar,  or  the  too  great  weight— 
not  the  weakness  of  the  walls  or  the  quicksand  be- 
neath—overcame  the  resistance  of  one  fatal  column, 
and  the  whole  came  down. 

Of  course  in  the  first  moments  of  such  a horrible 
catastrophe  there  is  a loud  cry’,  first  for  the  occa- 
sion, then  for  the  responsible  man.  Whose  fault 
was  it  ? Who  ought  to  have  known  the  weak  spots 
and  guarded  against  them  ? And  there  is  a wail 
of  indignation  mingled  with  that  of  sympathy  and 
horror.  “The  owners  are  responsible,  or  the  build- 
ers, or  the  architect,  or  somebody’.  Surely  some- 
body must  have  known,  or  heard,  or  suspected. 
Great  buildings  do  not  come  down  on  the  run,  and 
nobody  in  the  world  know  any’  thing  about  it. 
There  is  foul  play’  somewhere.  Concealment  itself 
is  foul  play.  Ignorance  is  crime,  in  such  a matter. 
Nobody  had  a right  not  to  know  any  thing.  Capi- 
tal is  always  criminal.  Great  manufacturers  are 
great  assassins.  Every  mill  is  a possible  hecatomb. 
Let’s  have  the  owners,  agents,  architects,  and  build- 
ers straightway  hung  for  murder.” 

It  is  natural.  It  is  often  enough  reasonable; 
but  it  is  not  always  so.  There  is  a limit  to  human 
prevision  and  the  possibilities  of  caution.*"  We  have 
no  particular  right  in  this  country,  where  human 
life  is  so  cheap,  to  say4  so,  or  to  insist  upon  it  very 
strongly,  but  it  is  still  true.  There  may  he  a weak- 
ness of  material  produced  by  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical action.  That  weakness  mav  be  very  accurate- 
ly computed.  But  sometimes  the  calculation  may’ 
fail  because  of  some'imperfection  in  its  conditions. 
A certain  jar  incessantly  or  periodically  continued, 
may,  probably  will,  produce  certain  results.  But 
it  may  be  a very  delicate  question  to  answer  wheth- 
er the  particular  piece  of  metal  has  had  the  dan- 
gerous amount  of  jar. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  no  right  to  impute 
criminality  or  criminal  negligence  too  impetuously. 
If,  for  instance,  any  body  seriously  interested  in 
the  Pemberton  Mills  had  heard  or  had  entertained 
the  least  suspicion  that  they  could  not  stand,  it  is 
not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  he  would  have  run 
for  luck,  because  there  was  the  certainty’  of  dead 
loss,  and  at  any  moment.  lie  would  have  insisted 
upon  a thorough  examination,  a thing  which  every- 
day’ takes  place.  And  it  is  not  credible  that,  if 
there  had  been  any*  such  insinuation,  freely  circu- 
lated, it  wotdd  not  have  come  to  the  cars  of  those 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  to  make  sure  of 
the  facts.  That  there  were  some  people  w ho  did  say 
that  the  building  was  weak,  who  complained  that 
the  water  would  undermine  the  foundations,  that 
tho  walls  were  weak,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  very  true. 
But  the  walls  are  not  proved  to  have  been  inade- 
quately strong  (at  least  up  to  this  moment  of  writ- 
ing), and  the  foundations  seem  to  be  unshaken  still. 
It  is  tlielron  column  which  did  the  work. 

Moreover,  suspicions  of  large  new  buildings  are 
universal.  Scarcely  a hall  is  built  any  where  that 
heads  are  not  shaken.  It  is  all  going  to  come  down 
some  day.  There  is  to  be  some  fatal  night  when 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see ; and  a great  many’ 
worthy  people  avoid  the  hall  until  time  lias  proved 
its  stability-. 

If  any  body  thinks  a building  is  weak,  he  has  no 
right  to  be  silent ; he  has  no  right  to  end  his  com- 
plaint by  telling  the  owner  or  the  tenant  that  he 
thinks  so.  It  is  not  a private  but  a public  mat- 
ter. If  a great  building,  like  a hall,  a factory’, 
a hotel,  a railway  d6p'.t,  is  suspected,  it  is  some- 
thing in  which  we  are  all  interested ; and  the 
doubt  should  be  laid  before  the  authorities.  A 
building  likely  to  tumble  down  is  the  worst  kind 
of  nuisance ; and  a man  should  have  no  glory  who 
comes  forward,  after  it  has  fallen  and  crushed  per- 
haps scores  of  human  beings,  shaking  his  head 
wisely,  and  saying,  “ Exactly ; I told  you  so.  I 
knew  all  about  it.  I saw  that  the  mortar  was  all 
saml,  and  the  timber  rotten,  and  that  it  was  bound 
to  come  all  in  a heap,  some  bright  day." 

If  you  did  know  all  .this,  Sir,  and  held  your 
tongue,  you  are  the  responsible  man  we  are  look- 
ing for.  And  ii  knowing  it,  and  telling  the  inter- 
ested persons,  they*  did  not  attend  to  you,  why  did 
you  not  go  to  the  authorities  and  complain  ? 

“It  was  none  of  your  business?” 

"Why,  what  is  the  business  of  any-  citizen  but  the 
public  safety  ? What  man  would  not  be  anxious, 
merely*  as  a property’  holder,  that  his  house  or  tho 
store  he  has  built  should  be  sealed  by-  official  au- 
thority as  secure.  It  is  not  so  difficult  or  incon- 
venient a thing  to  have  the  strength  of  buildings 
tested,  especially-  when  they  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  then,  if  ever,  the  suspicion  arises.  The 
reports  that  come  out  after  the  event  prove  either 
too  much  or  nothing ; that  is,  they  show  that  they 
were  not  really-  helieved  by  the  persons  who  told 
them,  because  if  they  were  they  would  be  savages 
if  they  held  their  tongues,  or  they  show  that  the 
persons  conceived  that  they  might  be  savages  and 
yet  honest  citizens. 

Of  course,  if  it  shall  bo  established  at  Lawrence 
that  the  mills  were  insecure  and  known  to  be  so, 
the  guilt  must  lie  upon  those  who  had  the  knowl- 
edge ; and  upon  them  the  punishment  also  should 
fall. 


OFF  T1IE  TRACK. 

The  rule  is  exactly  the  same  in  railway  acci- 
dents. Some  must  he  accounted  unavoidable.  For 
instance,  when  a piece  of  iron  that  has  been  tested 
suddenly  cracks,  snaps,  and  throws  the  train  over, 
it  can  not  be  said  indeed  that  lives  need  l>e  lost, 
because,  if  the  train  luid  ’._'*>»»  prneeedimr  at  the 
rate  of  a mile  an  hour,  life  would  not  have  been 


lost  although  the  iron  did  not  snap.  But  there  are 
certain  chances — certain  risks,  and  all  we  can  just- 
ly insist  upon  is  the  most  stringent  care. 

Such  care,  for  instance,  as  was  most  distinctly 
not  shown  in  ei.lier  of  the  late  accidents  upon  the 
II  udson  or  Harlem  roads.  A train  goes  into  a tun- 
nel, stops  for  a moment,  and  another  train  goes 
in,  and,  in  the  obscurity,  dashes  directly  upon  tho 
first  train.  It  is  as  criminally  careless  as  to  let  a 
chil  l fall  out  of  a window.  No  train  any  where 
should  be  allowed  to  run  so  closely  to  another  that 
a man  might  not  have  lime  to  go  back  a mile  to 
give  warning.  The  question  doc-  not  admit  of  de- 
bate. The  persons  who  arranged  the  tinie-table 
are  as  clearly  responsible  as  men  can  be  for  any 
event;  because,  according  to  the  statement,  there 
was  not  time  to  stop  the  following  train  even  had 
it  been  attempted. 

On  the  Hudson  road  the  same  kind  of  careless- 
ness caused  the  most  trugicul  results.  Apparently 
there  was  time  to  warn  the  following  train,  but  no- 
body thought  it  a matter  of  vital  importance.  The 
flagman  sent  to  warn  placidly  says,  “1  might,  I 
suppose,  have  gone  faster : I might  have  gone  to 
the  curve.”  The  conductor,  it  appears,  had  sent 
him,  and  probably  supposed  lie  was  attending  to 
his  work.  But  every  traveler  by  railway  ought 
to  remember  that,  if  he  be  in  danger  when  the 
train  is  moving,  he  is  doubly  endangered  when  it 
8 tops  out  of  place.  And  every  conductor  ought 
certainly*  to  inform  the  passengers  what  causes  the 
detention — and  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  are 
much  safer  out  of  the  cars  than  in  them.  Half — 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all  the  railway  accidents  are 
avoidable;  and  it  is  a matter  of  public  interest  and 
congratulation  that  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Fuller,  who  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  rotten  bridge  near  Troy, 
last  summer,  is  steadily  pushing  his  criminal  suit 
against  the  Company. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  this  mat- 
ter within  a few  years.  The  Norwalk  t ragedy  was 
a culmination  of  horrors,  and  greater  care  lias 
doubtless  been  exercised.  But  the  event  upon  the 
Hudson  road  shows  how  useless  the  strictest  care 
of  the  superior  authorities  may  be.  The  Com- 
pany, we  will  suppose,  order  the  conductor  to  se- 
cure safety  at  all  hazards.  The  train  is  stopped  on 
the  way,  and  the  conductor  orders  the  flagman  to 
signal  the  approaching  train.  He  signals  the  next 
flagman  — or  thinks  he  docs — or  means  to — or 
doesn’t.  The  next  flagman  does  or  does  not  see ; 
but  in  either  case  doesn’t  care  nor  signal.  Is  the 
Company  to  be  blamed — or  the  conductor  ? Sure- 
ly* not.  It  is  a most  melancholy  result  of  indiffer- 
ence or  negligence  for  which  neither  were,  and 
neither  could  be,  responsible.  There  must  be  sub- 
ordinates. The  subordinates  must  have  a certain 
latitude  of  action  out  of  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  conductor.  They  may*  be  thoughtless,  reck- 
less, and  the  crash  comes. 

Undoubtedly  such  carelessness  ought  to  be  made 
penal  in  the  severest  manner.  At  such  a moment 
the  flagman  Is  suddenly  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  lives  of  all  the  passengers,  and  his  penalty 
should  bo  in  the  degree  of  the  responsibility. 

However,  no  man  can  fail  to  allow  that,  when 
we  consider  the  thousands  of  persons  w ho  are  trav- 
eling by  rail  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  the  number  of  lives  lost  is  really  very  small, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  computation  of  the 
Professor  who  reduced  to  statistical  tables  the  aver- 
age chances  of  accident  by  such  travel.  Scarcely 
a train  goes  without  an  express  agent,  and  that 
unhappy-  man  owes,  by  the  law’s  of  statistics,  his 
legs,  arms,  and  neck,  to  the  justification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  chances.  Yet  there  is  also  the  chance  that 
you  and  nofhe  may’  happen  to  be  the  victim.  And, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  a branch  of  statistics  particu- 
larly well  worth  studying. 


PUBLIC  IIALLS  OVERHAULED. 

Is  there  a public  hall  in  your  town?  Is  it 
sometimes  crowded  at  concerts,  fairs,  Sunday- 
sehool  festivals,  lectures,  and  other  assemblies? 
If  it  takes  fire,  how  many  are  likely  to  escape? 
When  the  audience  retires  in  the  most  orderly 
manner,  does  it  take  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  or 
more,  to  empty  the  room?  In  case  of  panic,  liow 
soon  would  it  be  emptied,  do  you  think?  Or  do 
halls  never  burn  in  your  town  ? 

A Lounger  wdio  goes  about  the  world  looking 
and  meditating  can  not  help  seeing  a great  many 
halls  of  the  kind  that  would  secure  the  destruction 
of  the  audience  if  an  alarm  should  create  a panic. 
How  is  it  in  New  Bedford  ? How  in  New  Lon- 
don? How  in  Troy?  in  Auburn?  in  Rochester, 
even,  with  that  pretty  “ Corinthian  Ilall  ?”  How 
in  Providence  ? in  Salem  ? in  Philadelphia  ? iA 
Buffalo?  Where,  in  fact,  is  the  public  ball  that 
is  not  really  a trap?  The  first  necessity  of  a the- 
atre is  an  adequate  egress,  because  a theatre  is 
considered  to  be  peculiarly-  exposed,  and  because 
the  panic,  in  case  of  alarm,  is  certain.  But  the 
chances  in  almost  any  theatre,  even  without  such 
facilities  as  are  afforded  in  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton houses,  are  more  favorable  tp  the  safety  of  the 
audience  than  in  most  halls.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  Mr.  Everett  comes  to  your  town  to  de- 
liver his  “ Washifigton.”  The  hall  will  be  packed 
as  full  as  possible.  You  and  your  wife,  your  aunt, 
your  cousin  Mary,  and  y-our  two  girls,  are  all  there. 
You  have  secured  capital  seats  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall ; you  are  all  attention ; the  orator  is  all  elo- 
quence ; when  somebody  cries  suddenly,  “ Fire ! 
fire!”  Think  of  it!  It  is  certainly-  very  possible; 
and  y-on  remember  that  the  only  egress  for  all  that 
mass  of  people  is  the  broad  door  and  staircase  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  What  is  the  chance  that  your 
wife  will  escape  to  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  the  insur- 
ance upon  your  life? 

This  is  all  very  possible,  without  any  foolish 
apprehension  at  all ; and  why-  do  you  “stand  it?” 
Why  do  you  and  your  neighbors  and  the  whole 
town  consent  to  run  this  terrible  risk,  when  it 
might  lie  so  easily  avoided?  Suppose  the  catas- 
trophe occurs;  who  is  to  blame?  It  is  not  to  l e 
put  off  upon  proprietors,  and  builders,  and  other 
people  in  general.  You  went  with  a full  knowl- 


edge of  the  dangerous  risk ; you  took  your  family 
with  you.  You  knew  that  if  any  thing  happened 
you  would  suffer;  your  remonstrance  and  that  of 
your  neighbors  could  have  prevented  it,  and  upon 
you  and  them  the  responsibility  falls  and  must  re- 
main. 

Such  a hall  is  as  much  a nuisance  as  a shaky 
building,  and  ought  to  be  indicted.  Yon  ought  to 
be  w illing  to  serve  a year  in  the  town  council  that 
you  may  introduce  a bill  requiring  certain  facili- 
ties of  egress  from  every  large  room  designed  to  be 
used  as  a place  of  public  assembly.  No  such  hall 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  upon  the  third  floor,  for 
instance,  or  so  situated  that  only  two  or  three 
small  doors  at  the  ends  are  possible.  And  if  no 
private  person  would  put  up  a hull  under  such  re- 
strictions as  pommnn  sense  indicates  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  security,  then  let  it  be  erected 
by  (lie  town.  No  hall  is  very  valuable  property, 
and  it  ought  to  be  a public  expense,  if  the  proper 
chances  of  safety  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

In  the  city  of  Hudson,  where  there  is  a krge 
and  handsome  hall  for  various  purposes,  the  ex- 
posure of  life  is  so  clearly  perceived  that  measures 
are  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  And  yet 
the  hall  in  Hudson  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the 
halls  in  scores  of  other  cities.  But  the  people  in 
that  city  are  going  to  lock  the  door  before  the 
horse  is  stolen,  and  they  are  not  frightened  out  of 
their  resolution  by  hearing  that  the  horse  is  not  to 
be  stolen.  That  is  perfectly  easy  to  say  before  the 
theft. 


REAL  PEOPLE  IX  NOVELS. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  living  novelists 
once  wrote  an  exquisite  paper  in  the  style  of  the 
“Taller,”  and  the  essayists  upon  a lady  whom  he 
honestly  admired.  Her  portrait  was  drawn  with 
a quaint  grace,  with  no  offensive  personality  or 
allusion,  and  with  a tender  honesty  of  admiration 
of  which  any  woman  might  have  been  proud.  To 
his  amazement  she  was  indignant — her  husband 
was  indignant — her  parents  were  indignant — the 
circle  of  friends  was  indignant— and  the  unfortu- 
nate novelist  was  left — to  smile  at  the  absurdity 
of  mankind. 

Another  famous  novelist,  Mr.  Dickens,  has  been 
incessantly  accused  of  “ showing  up”  various  peo- 
ple. When  “Nicholas  Nicklebv”  was  published, 
half  a hundred  schoolmasters  in  Yorkshire  indig- 
nantly declared  that  they  had  been  satirized  and 
maligned  by  Mr.  Dickens!  “What,  old  mole! 
work’st  thou  in  the  ground  so  fast?”  When 
“ Bleak  House”  was  published,  it  was  currently  ru- 
mored that  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  original  of  Harold 
Skiinpole.  A kind  of  airy  confusion  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  a merry  magic  by  which  tuum  al- 
ways became  meum — a consuming  and  insolent  self- 
ishness which  masked  as  boyish  ignorance  and 
romantic  sentiment  — a knavish  nuireti,  in  fact, 
v ere  said  to  be  recognizable  as  intended  for  Leigh 
Hunt.  It  was  so  cruel  and  incredible  that  it  could 
not  be  true.  If  Charles  Dickens,  the  pet  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  the  easy  chief  of  its  most  pop- 
ular literature,  and  the  great  successor  of  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  very  bloom  and  prime  of  his  genius, 
fame,  and  success,  could  so  meanly  malign  the  man 
who  had  grown  old  in  literature,  admired  and  loved 
by  his  circle,  which  was  by  no  means  the  world, 
always  poor,  yet  always  loyal  in  life  and  lovely  in 
nature — then  Charles  Dickens  was  not  the  man  the 
world  had  taken  him  for. 

To  state  the  case  was  to  decide  it.  It  was  not 
so.  How,  or  why,  or  what  it  was  would  some 
time  appear ; and  at  last  it  has  appeared ; and  in 
a late  number  of  All  the  Year  Round  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  says : 

“Four  or  fire  year*  ago  tlie  writer  of  these  lines  was 
much  pained  by  accidentally  encountering  a printed 
statement  ‘that  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  original  of  Harold 
Skiinpole  in  “Bleak  House."*  Tiie  writer  of  these 
lines  is  the  author  of  that  book.  The  statement  ennie 
from  America.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  that  country,  in 
which  the  writer  has,  perhaps,  as  many  friends  and  as 
true  an  interest  as  any  man  that  lives,  good-humoredly 
to  state  the  fact  that  he  has,  now  and  then,  been  the 
subject  of  paragraphs  in  transatlantic  newspapers  more 
surprisingly  destitute  of  all  foundation  in  truth  than 
the  wildest  delusions  of  the  wildest  lunatics.  For  rea- 
sons born  of  this  experience  he  let  the  thing  go  by.  But 
since  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  dealh  the  statement  has  been  re- 
vived in  England.  The  delicacy  and  generosity  evinced 
in  its  revival  are  for  the  rather  late  consideration  of  its 
revivers.  The  fact  is  this:  Exactly  those  graces  and 
charms  of  manner  which  are  remembered  in  the  words 
we  have  quoted  were  remembered  by  the  author  of  the 
work  of  fiction  in  question  when  he  drew  the  character  in 
question.  Above  all  other  things,  that  ‘ sort  of  gay  and 
ostentatious  willfulness’  in  the  humoring  of  a subject 
which  had  many  a time  delighted  him,  and  impressed  liim 
as  being  unspeakably  whimsical  and  attractive,  was  the 
airy  quality  he  wanted  for  the  man  he  invented.  Part- 
ly for  tliis  reason,  and  partly  (lie  lias  since  often  grieved 
to  think)  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  think  of 
that  delightful  manner  reproducing  itself  under  his  hand, 
lie  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  too  often  making  the 
character  speak  like  liis  old  friend.  He  no  more  thought, 
God  forgive  liim!  that  the  admired  original  would  ever 
be  charged  with  the  imaginary  vices  of  the  fictitious 
creature  than  lie  has  himself  ever  thought  of  charging 
the  blood  of  Desdemonn  and  Othello  on  the  innocent 
Academy  model  who  sat  for  logo’s  le£  in  the  picture. 
Even  as  to  the  mere  occasional  manner  he  meant  to  bo 
so  cautious  and  conscientious  that  lie  privately  referred 
the  proof-riieets  of  the  first  number  of  that  book  to  two 
intimate  literary  friends  of  Leigh  Hunt  (both  still  liv- 
ing), and  altered  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  text  on 
their  discovering  too  strong  a resemblance  to#  his  way.’ 

“ He  can  not  see  the  son  lay  this  wreath  on  the  fa- 
ther’s tomb,  and  leave  liim  to  the  possibility  of  ever 
thinking  that  the  present  words  might  have  righted  tha 
father's  memory  and  were  left  unwritten.  He  can  not 
know  that  his  own  son  may  have  to  explain  his  father 
when  folly  or  malice  can  wound  liis  heart  no  more,  and 
leave  this  task  undone.” 

So  is  it  constantly  in  novel-writing.  Soma 
traits — some  facts,  perhaps — some  humorous  or 
characteristic  points  are  selected  to  lie  woven  into 
entirely  fictitious  characters,  and  straightway  ev- 
ery incident,  and  the  whole  character,  arc  declared 
to' have  been  drawn  from  life,  and  to  Le  “show- 
ing- up”  of  certain  people. 

S iall  painters,  therefore,  draw  lcg3  without  mod- 
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originally  anticipated.  The  proper  estimates 
were  to  be  submitted  to  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ; and  it  would  greatly  facilitate  his  enter- 
ing into  definite  arrangements  with  the  work- 
people if  he  co«ld  bo  informed  of  the  exact  pe- 
riod at  which  the  wedding  ceremony  might  be 
expected  to  take  place.  He  could  then  make 
all  his  calculations  in  reference  to  time,  be- 
sides writing  the  necessary  apologies  to  friends 
who  had  been  engaged  to  visit  him  that  win- 
ter, and  who  could  not,  of  course,  be  received 
when  the  house  was  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Fairlie  had  replied  by  re- 
questing Sir  Percival  himself  to  suggest  a day 
for  the  marriage,  subject  to  Miss  Fairlie’s  ap- 
proval, which  her  guardian  willingly  undertook 
to  do  his  best  to  obtain.  Sir  Percival  wrote 


great  parties  in  the  district  were  rent  in  twain  by 
his  popularity.  Three  candidates  were  in  the  field, 
and  Mr.  Hickman,  in  a contest  of  unexampled 
bitterness,  where  every  salient  point  was  attacked, 
came  forth  successful  from  the  encounter. 

Mr.  Hickman  has  fine  social  qualities,  and  is 
never  happier  than  when  in  the  midst  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Public  life  is  not  his  choice.  Once  out  of 
his  present  prominent  position  he  would  never  re- 
turn to  it  voluntarily.  He  is  recognized  at  home 
as  a man  of  unquestioned  courage,  courteous  to- 
ward his  adversary,  but  unwilling  to  make  a single 
concession  by  which  the  truth  would  fail  to  be 
vindicated.  His  powers  as  an  orator,  combined 
with  close  analytical  and  logical  reasoning  facul- 
ties, are  freely  admitted  where  he  is  best  known. 


HON.  JOHN  HICKMAN,  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

John  Hickman,  the  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  oh  the  11th  of  September,  1810, 
in  the  Township  of  West  Bradford,  five  miles  west 
from  the  Borough  of  West  Chester,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  the  old  and  populous  County  of  Chester. 
He  springs  from  a family  of  the  same  name  long 
settled  in  the  two  counties  composing  his  district, 
and  principally  distinguished  as  enterprising  and 
successful  agriculturists.  In  the  year  1831  Mr. 
Hickman  entered  the  law-office  of  the  Hon.  Towns- 
end Haines,  now  President-Judge  of  the  Fifteenth 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania;  and  after  pros- 
ecuting his  studies  for  the  prescribed  period,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  9th  of  April,  1833.  He 
entered  political  life  before  his  ma- 
jority, casting  his  first  vote  with  the 

Democratic  party  in  1831 ; support-  

ing  General' Jackson  in  1832;  and  ! 

adhering  to  the  Democracy  in  all  the 
national  campaigns  up  to  the  pres-  , , 

ent  time.  He  was  chosen  a delegate  , I 
to  the  Baltimore  Convention  which  ( 
nominated  James  K.  Polk,  in  1844.  \ 

Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  ) | 

him  in  this  Convention  as  an  elo-  / 
quent  and  logical  debater,  and  he  is  \ | j I I 

mentioned  historically  by  Colonel  ( 

Benton,  in  his  work,  “ Thirty  Years  \ 1 j 1 1 

in  the  United  States  Senate,”  in  s'  |l  v 

connection  with  the  proceedings  of  , | / 

the  National  Convention  held  at  / ilj  / 
Baltimore  in  1844.  j / j 

After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  j [ / 
Mr.  Hickman  returned  to  his  dis-  I / / 

trict,  and  entered  into  the  struggle  V , / / / 
with  enthusiasm.  During  the  can-  Cf/ 
vass  he  spoke  on  more  than  one  him-  '=/  / / 

dred  occasions.  He  received  the  SI  f / 

Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  J/  / / ^ 

of  his  district  in  1844,  but  party  lines  I j . ■ 
were  then  too  closely  drawn  either  j j /-~  SS 
for  himself  or  friends  to  hope  for  an  If 
election— the  district  at  that  time  / pKsJ-l 
being  generally  carried  by  the  old  ) |Sllj| 
Whig  party,  with  a majority  rang-  I 
ing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred.  JWpUl 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1845  he  |§|JM| 

was  appointed  by  the  Hon.  John  K.  Jft  §|l 

Kane  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Ches-  a 

ter  Count}',  a position  he  held  with  J 
great  distinction. 

He  entered  into  all  the  succeeding 
State  and  National  campaigns  with  I llfflsl 
great  vigor  and  earnestness.  Ho  i 
labored  energetically  for  the  eleva-  <§|  |§|| 

tion  of  General  Cass  in  1848 ; and  1 
in  1852  equally  so  for  General  Pierce.  Jj 

In  1854  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democracy  of  his  district  for  Con-  i T.'I 
gress.  The  first  impression  was  Wo|j| 

very  decidedly  against  his  election,  ; >C  r; 
because  of  the  heavy  opposition  ma- 
jority;  but  his  opponent  becoming 
entangled  in  a difficulty  with  a por-  ItlPlllSl 
tion  of  his  own  party,  the  disafifect-  J 
cd — many  of  whom  were  personal  | 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Hick-  i 
man — threw  their  votes  for  him,  ami  f: 

elected  him  to  Congress  by  a major-  ||||||||^ 

ity  reaching  very  nearly  to  three  % 
thousand! 

When  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legis-  ! 
lation — which  included  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise — was  be- 
fore  the  country,  Mr.  Hickman  was 
opposed  to  it.  He  had  at  all  times  \ 

said  if  he  had  been  in  Congress  he  f 

would  have  voted  against  that  leg-  ) ft=^|| 
islation,  but  before  his  election  ho  \ 

took  decided  ground  in  opposition  to>  ( 

the  “restoration”  of  the  Missouri  / 
line.  He  would  have  favored  the- 
extension  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  \ 

Pacific,  but  after  its-  abrogation  he  ) W?W 

accepted  the  doctrine  of  Popular 
Sovereignty  as  originally  held  by  Cv  , 

its  advocates.  ^ 

Mr.  Hickman  defended  his  old  / 
friend,  Hon.  A.  H.  Reeder,  when  his-  / " f 

contested  election  came  before  the: 

House  of  Representatives.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions in  the  thirty-fourth  Congress, 
the  case  of  Governor  Reeder  was 
committed  principally  to  his  charge 
by  the  majority  of  that  Committee. 

It  was  he  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, asked  for  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  so  as  to  lay  bare 
to  the  country  all  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  frauds  charged  in  the  elections 
in  Kansas ; whence  mainly  came  the 
voluminous  report  showing  that  the 
alleged  frauds  in  that  Territory  were  true  in  nearly 
every  particular.  Ml.  Hickman  was  again  renom- 
inated by  the  Democracy  of  his  district,  and  re- 
elected to  Congress  in  1856. 

While  Mr.  Buchanan  was  absent  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  Mr.  Hickman  declared  in  favor  of 
him  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  next  Pres- 
ident, maintained  this  position  until  his  nomina- 
tion was  secured  at  Cincinnati,  in  1856,  and  en- 
tered into  the  canvass  with  enthusiasm. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  has  since  had  the  mis- 
fortune, in  common  with  many  other  members  of 
the  Democratic  party,  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  under 
the  Lecompton  Constitution.  He,  took  positive 
grounds  against  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  op- 
posed the  English  bill,  and  threw  himself  into  di- 
rect antagonism  to  the  National  Administration. 
He  came  nOme  to  his  constituents  in  1858 ; was  re- 
nominated fnr  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
by  the  Anti-Le'Compton  Democrats,  and  afterward 
by  a portion  of  tl'fo  lJ^  of  tho 
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back  by  the  next  post,  and  proposed  (in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  views  and  wishes  from  the 
first)  the  latter  part  of  December — perhaps  the 
twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth,  or  any  other  day 
that  the  lady  and  her  guardian  might  prefer. 
The  lady  not  being  at  hand  to  speak  for  herself, 
her  guardian  had  decided,  in  her  absence,  on 
the  earliest  day  mentioned — the  twenty-third 
of  December — and  had  written  to  recall  us  to 
Limmeridge  in  consequence. 

After  explaining  these  particulars  to  me  at  a 
private  interview,  yesterday,  Mr.  Fairlie  sug- 
gested, in  his  most  amiable  manner,  that  I 
should  open  the  necessary  negotiations  to-day. 
Feeling  that  resistance  was  useless,  unless  I 
could  first  obtain  Laura’s  authority  to  make  it, 
I consented  to  speak  to  her,  but  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I would  on  no  considera- 
tion undertake  to  gain  her  consent  to  Sir  Pcrci- 
val’s  wishes.  Mr.  Fairlie  complimented  me  on 
my  “excellent  conscience,”  much  ns  he  would 
have  complimented  me,  if  we  had  been  put 
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MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

Limmeridge  House. 

November  27. — My  forebodings  are  realized. 
The  marriage  is  fixed  for  the  twenty-third  of 
December. 

The  day  after  we  left  for  Polesdean  Lodge, 
Sir  Percival  wrote,  it  seems,  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  to 
say  that  the  necessary  repairs  and  alterations 
in  his  house  in  Hampshire  would  occupy  n 
much  longer  time  in  completion  than  ho  had 
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our  good  old  friend’s  opinion.  If  I were  asked, 
at  this  moment,  to  say  plainly  what  defects  I 
have  discovered  in  Sir  Percival,  I could  only 
point  out  two.  One,  his  incessant  restlessness 
and  excitability — which  may  he  caused,  natu- 
rally enough,  by  unusual  energy  of  character. 
The  other,  his  short,  sharp,  contemptuous  man- 
ner of  speaking  to  the  servants — which  may  be 
only  a bad  habit,  after  all.  No  : I can  not  dis- 
pute it,  and  I will  not  dispute  it — Sir  Percival 
is  a very  handsome  and  a very  agreeable  man. 
There ! I have  written  it  down  at  last,  and  I am 
glad  it’s  over. 

18M. — Feeling  weary  and  depressed  this  morn- 
ing, I left  Laura  with  Mrs.  Vesey,  and  went  out 
alone  for  one  of  my  brisk  mid-day  walks,  which 
I have  discontinued  too  much  of  late.  I took 
the  dry,  airy  road  over  the  moor  that  leads  to 
Todd’s  Corner.  After  having  been  out  half  an 
hour,  I was  excessively  surprised  to  sec  Sir  Per- 
cival approaching  me  from  the  direction  of  the 
farm.  He  was  walking  rapidly,  swinging  his 
stick ; his  head  erect  as  usual,  and  his  shooting- 
jacket  flying  open  in  the  wind.  When  we  met 
he  did  not  wait  for  me  to  ask  any  questions — he 
told  me,  at  once,  that  he  had  been  to  the  farm 
to  inquire  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd  had  received 
any  tidings,  since  his  last  visit  to  Limmcridge, 
of  Anne  Catherick. 

“ You  found,  of  course,  that  they  had  heard 
nothing  ?”  I said. 

“Nothing  whatever,”  he  replied.  “I  begin 
to  be  seriously  afraid  that  we  have  lost  her.  Do 
you  happen  to  know,”  he  continued,  looking  me 
in  the  face  very  attentively,  “if  the  artist— Mr. 
Hartright — is  in  a position  to  give  us  any  fur- 
ther information  ?” 

“ He  has  neither  heard  of  her,  nor  seen  her, 
since  he  left  Cumberland,”  I answered. 

“ Yerv  sad,”  said  Sir  Percival,  speaking  like 
a man  who  was  disappointed,  and  yet,  oddly 
enough,  looking,  at  the  same  time,  like  a man 
who  was  relieved.  “ It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
misfortunes  may  not  have  happened  to  the  mis- 
erable creature.  I am  inexpressibly  annoyed 
at  the  failure  of  all  my  efforts  to  restore  her  to 
the  care  and  protection  which  she  so  urgently 
needs.” 

This  time  he  really  looked  annoyed.  I said 
a few  sympathizing  words,  and  we  then  talked 
of  other  subjects  on  our  way  back  to  the  house. 
Surely  my  chance  meeting  with  him  on  the 
moor  has  disclosed  another  favorable  trait  in  his 
character?  Surely  it  was  singularly  considerate 
and  unselfish  of  him  to  think  of  Anne  Catherick 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  and  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Todd’s  Corner  to  make  inquiries  about 
her,  when  he  might  have  passed  the  time  so 
much  more  agreeably  in  Laura’s  society  ? 
Considering  that  he  can  only  have  acted  from 
motives  of  pure  charity,  his  conduct,  under  the 
circumstances,  shows  unusual  good  feeling,  and 
deserves  extraordinary  praise.  Well ! I give 
him  extraordinary  praise — and  there’s  an  end 
of  it. 


choice,  how  differently  she  would  have  behaved ! 
How  anxious  and  capricious  she  would  have 
been ; and  what  a hard  task  the  best  of  dress- 
makers would  have  found  it  to  please  her ! 

SOM. — We  hear  every  day  from  Sir  Percival. 
The  last  news  is  that  the  alterations  in  his 
house  will  occupy  from  four  to  six  months  be- 
fore they  can  be  properly  completed.  If  paint- 
ers, paper-hangers,  and  upholsterers  could  make 
happiness  as  well  as  splendor,  I should  be  inter- 


December  16. — A whole  fortnight  has  passed, 
and  I have  not  once  opened  these  pages.  I have 
’ away  from  my  journal  to  come 
healthier  and  better  mind,  I 
~ ' concerned. 


back  to  it  with 

hope,  so  far  as  Sir  Percival 

There  is  not  much  to  record  of  the  past  two 
weeks.  The  dresses  are  almost  all  finished,  and 
the  new  traveling-trunks  have  been  sent  here 
from  London.  Poor  dear  Laura  hardly  leaves 
me  for  a moment  all  day;  and  last  night,  when 
neither  of  us  could  sleep,  she  came  and  crept 
into  my  bed  to  talk  to  me  there.  “ I shall  lose 
you  so  soon,  Marian,”  she  said  ; “ I must  make 
the  most  of  you  while  I can.” 


vere,  to  take  her  to  Home,  and  to  remain  m 
Italy  until  the  early  part  of  next  summer.  If 
this  plan  should  not  be  approved,  he  is  equally 
ready,  although  he  has  no  establishment  of  his 
own  in  town,  to  spend  the  season  in  London,  in 
the  most  suitable  furnished  house  that  can  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose. 

Putting  myself  and  my  own  feelings  entirely 
out  of  the  question  (which  it  is  my  duty  to  do, 
and  which  I have  done),  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  first  of  these 
proposals.  In  either  case,  a separation  between 
’ ‘ ' ' " It  will  be  a longer 


our  prospects,  the  melancholy  absence  of  any 
male  relative  of  Laura’s,  at  the  most  important 
moment  of  her  life,  would  make  me  very  gloomy 
and  very  distrustful  of  the  future.  But  I have 
done  with  gloom  and  distrust — that  is  to  say,  I 
have  done  with  writing  about  either  the  one  or 
the  other  in  this  journal. 

Sir  Percival  is  to  arrive  to-morrow.  He  of- 
fered, in  case  we  wished  to  treat  him  on  terms 
of  rigid  etiquette,  to  write  and  ask  our  clergy- 
man to  grant  him  the  hospitality  of  the  rectory 
during  the  short  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Lim- 
meridge  before  the  marriage.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, neither  Mr.  Fairlie  nor  I thought  it 
at  all  necessary  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
attending  to  trifling  forms  and  ceremonies.  In 
our  wild  moorland  country,  and  in  this  great 
lonely  house,  we  may  well  claim  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  trivial  conventionalities  which 
hamper  people  in  other  places.  I wrote  to  Sir 
Percival  to  thank  him  for  his  polite  offer,  and 
to  beg  that  he  would  occupy  his  old  rooms,  just 
as  usual,  at  Limmeridge  House. 


Laura  and  me  is  inevitable, 
separation,  in  the  event  of  their  going  abroad, 
than  it  would  be  in  the  event  of  their  remaining 
in  London ; but  we  must  set  against  this  disad- 
vantage the  benefit  to  Laura,  on  the  other  side, 
of  passing  the  winter  in  a mild  climate ; and, 
more  than  that,  the  immense  assistance  in  rais- 
ing her  spirits,  and.  reconciling  her  to  her  new 
existence,  which  the  mere  wonder  and  excite- 
ment of  traveling  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
in  the  most  interesting  country  in  the  world 
must  surely  afford.  She  is  not  of  a disposition 
to  find  resources  in  the  conventional  gayeties 
and  excitements  of  London.  They  would  only 
make  the  first  oppression  of  this  lamentable 
marriage  fall  the  heavier  on  her.  I dread  the 
beginning  of  her  new  life  more  than  words  can 
tell ; but  I sec  some  hope  for  her  if  she  travels 
— none  if  she  remains  at  home. 

It  is  strange  to  look  back  at  this  latest  entry 
in  my  journal,  and  to  find  that  I am  writing  of 
the  marriage  and  the  parting  with  Laura  as  peo- 
ple write  of  a settled  thing.  It  seems  so  cold  and 
so  unfeeling  to  be  looking  at  the  future  already 
in  this  cruelly  composed  way.  But  what  other 
way  is  possible,  now  that  the  time  is  drawing  so 
near  ? Before  another  month  is  over  our  heads 
she  will  be  his  Laura  instead  of  mine!  His 
Laura!  I am  as  little  able  to  realize  the  idea 
which  those  two  words  convey — my  mind  feels 
almost  as  dulled  and  stunned  by  it  as  if  writing 
of  her  marriage  were  like  writing  of  her  death. 

December  1. — A sad,  sad  day;  a day  that  I 
have  no  heart  to  describe  at  any  length.  After 
weakly  putting  it  off  last  night,  I was  obliged  to 
speak  to  her  this  morning  of  Sir  Percival’s  pro- 
posal about  the  wedding-tour. 

In  tlie  full  conviction  that  I should  be  with 
her  wherever  she  went,  the  poor  child — for  a 
child  she  is  still  in  many  things — was  almost 
happy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  wonders  of 
Florence  and  Rome  and  Naples.  It  nearly 
broke  my  heart  to  dispel  her  delusion,  and  to 
bring  her  face  to  face  with  the  hard  truth.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  no  man  tolerates  a 
rival — not  even  a woman-rival — in  his  wife’s 
affections,  when  he  first  marries,  whatever  he 
may  do  afterward.  I was  obliged  to  warn  her 
that  my  chance  of  living  with  her  permanently, 
under  her  own  roof,  depended  entirely  on  my 
not  arousing  Sir  Percival’s  jealousy  and  distrust 
by  standing  between  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  marriage  in  the  position  of  the  chosen  de- 
positary of  his  wife’s  closest  secrets.  Drop  by 
drop  I poured  the  profaning  bitterness  of  this 
world’s  wisdom  into  that  pure  heart  and  that 
innocent  mind,  while  every  higher  and  better 
feeling  within  me  recoiled  from  my  miserable 
task.  It  is  over  now.  She  has  learned  her 
hard,  her  inevitable  lesson.  The  simple  illu- 
sions of  her  girlhood  are  gone,  and  my  hand  has 
stripped  them  off.  Better  mine  than  his — that 
is  all  my  consolation — better  mine  than  his ! 

So  the  first  proposal  is  the  proposal  accepted. 
They  are  to  go  to  Italy ; and  I am  to  arrange, 
with  Sir  Percival’s  permission,  for  meeting  them 
and  staying  with  them  when  they  return  to  En- 
gland. In  other  words,  I am  to  ask  a personal 
favor,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  to  ask  it 
of  the  man  of  all  others  to  whom  I least  desire 
to  owe  a serious  obligation  of  any  kind.  Well ! 
I think  I could  do  even  more  than  that  for 
Laura’s  sake. 


ever  arrangement  he  may  think  best  t A ever 
mind  leaving  me,  Marian.  I shall  be  better 
alone  for  a little  while.” 

I went  out.  If,  as  soon  as  I got  into  the  pas- 
sage, I could  have  transported  Mr.  Fairlie  and 
Sir  Percival  Glyde  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  by  lifting  one  of  my  fingers,  that  finger 
would  have  been  raised  without  an  instant’s 
hesitation.  For  once,  my  unhappy  temper  now 
stood  my  friend.  I should  have  broken  down 
altogether  and  burst  into  a violent  fit  of  crying, 
if  my  tears  had  not  been  all  burned  up  in  the 
heat  of  my  anger.  As  it  was,  I dashed  into 
Mr.  Fairlie’s  room — called  to  him  as  harshly  as 
possible,  “Laura  consents  to  the  twenty-third” 
— and  dashed  out  again  without  waiting  for  a 
word  of  answer.  I banged  the  door  after  me ; 
and  I hope  I shattered  Mr.  Fairlie’s  nervous 
system  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

28M. — This  morning  I read  poor  Ilartright’s 
farewell  letter  over  again  ; a doubt  having  cross- 
ed my  mind  since  yesterday  whether  I am  act- 
ing wisely  in  concealing  the  fact  of  his  departure 
from  Laura. 

On  reflection,  I still  think  I am  right.  The 
allusions  in  his  letter  to  the  preparations  made 
for  the  expedition  to  Central  America  all  show 
that  the  leaders  of  it  know  it  to  be  dangerous. 
If  the  discovery  of  this  makes  me  uneasy,  what 
would  it  make  hert  It  is  bad  enough  to  feel 
that  his  departure  has  deprived  ns  of  the  friend 
of  all  others  to  whose  devotion  we  could  trust 
in  the  hour  of  need,  if  ever  that  hour  comes  and 
finds  us  helpless.  But  it  is  far  worse  to  know 
that  he  has  gone  from  us  to  face  the  perils  of  a 
bad  climate,  a wild  country,  and  a disturbed 
population.  Surely  it  w'ould  be  a cruel  candor  to 
tell  Laura  this,  without  a pressing  and  a posi- 
tive necessity  for  it  ? 

I almost  doubt  whether  I ought  not  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  bum  the  letter  at  once,  for 
fear  of  its  one  day  falling  into  wrong  hands. 
It  not  only  refers  to  Laura  in  terms  which 
ought  to  remain  a secret  forever  between  the 
writer  and  me,  but  it  reiterates  his  suspicion — 
so  obstinate,  so  unaccountable,  and  so  alarming 
—that  he  has  been  secretly  watched  since  he 
left  Limmeridge.  He  declares  that  he  saw  the 
faces  of  the  two  strange  men  who  followed  him 
about  the  streets  of  London  watching  him 
among  the  crowd  which  gathered  at  Liverpool 
to  see  the  expedition  embark  ; and  he  positively 
asserts  that  he  heard  the  name  of  Anne  Cath- 
erick pronounced  behind  him  as  he  got  into  the 
boat.  His  own  words  are,  “These  events  have 
a meaning — these  events  must  lead  to  a result. 
The  mystery  of  Anne  Catherick  is  not  cleared 
up  yet.  She  may  never  cross  my  path  again ; 
but  if  ever  she  crosses  yours  make  better  use  of 
the  opportunity,  Miss  Halcombe,  than  I made 
of  it.  I speak  on  strong  conviction  ; I entreat 
you  to  remember  what  I say.”  These  are  his 
own  expressions.  There  is  no  danger  of  my 
forgetting  them — my  memory  is  only  too  ready 
to  dwell  on  any  words  of  Hartright’s  that  refer 
to  Anne  Catherick.  But  there  is  danger  in  my 
keeping  the  letter.  The  merest  accident  might 
place  it  at  the  mercy  of  strangers.  I may  fall 
ill ; I may  die ; better  to  burn  it  at  once,  and 
have  one  anxiety  the  less  by  knowing  that  it  has 
been  destroyed. 

-lie  in  a few 


1 7 th . — He  arrived  to-day,  looking,  as  I thought, 
a little  worn  and  anxious,  but  still  talking  and 
laughing  like  a man  in  the  best  possible  spirits. 
He  brought  with  him  some  really  beautiful  pres- 
ents, in  jewelry,  which  Laura  received  with  her 
• best  grace,  and,  outwardly  at  least,  with  perfect 
self-possession.  The  only  sign  I can  detect  of 
the  struggle  it  must  cost  her  to  preserve  appear- 
ances at  this  trying  time,  expresses  itself  in  a 
sudden  unwillingness,  on  her  part,  ever  to  be 
left  alone.  Instead  of  retreating  to  her  own 
room,  as  usual,  she  seems  to  dread  going  there. 
When  I went  up  stairs  to-day,  after  lunch,  to 
put  on  my  bonnet  for  a walk,  she  volunteered 
to  join  me ; and,  again,  before  dinner,  she  threw 
the  door  open  between  our  two  rooms,  so  that 
we  might  talk  to  each  other  while  we  were  dress- 
ing. “ Keep  me  always  doing  something,”  she 
said ; “keep  me  always  in  company  with  some- 
body. Don’t  let  me  think — that  is  all  I ask 
now,  Marian — don’t  let  me  think.  ” 

This  sad  change  in  her  only  increases  her 
attractions  for  Sir  Percival.  He  interprets  it,  I 
can  sec,  to  his  own  advantage.  There  is  a 
feverish  flush  in  her  cheeks,  a feverish  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes,  which  he  welcomes  as  the  re- 
turn of  her  beauty  and  the  recovery  of  her  spirits. 
She  talked  to-day  at  dinner  with  a gayety  and 
carelessness  so  false,  so  shockingly  out  of  her 
character,  that  I secretly  longed  to  silence  her 
and  take  her  awaiy.  Sir  Pereival’s  delight  and 
surprise  appeared  to  be  beyond  all  expression. 
The  anxiety  which  I had  noticed  on  his  face 
when  he  arrived  totally  disappeared  from  it ; 
and  he  looked,  even  to  my  eyes,  a good  ten 
years  younger  than 
he  really  is. 

There  can  be  no  d i(  J|  |ji|| 
doubt — though 


19 th. — More  discoveries  in  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  Sir  Percival’s  virtues. 

To-day  I approached  the  subject  of  my  pro- 
posed sojourn  under  his  wife’s  roof  when  he 
brings  her  back  to  England.  I had  hardly 
dropped  my  first  hint  in  this  direction  before 
he  caught  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said  I 
had  made  the  very  offer  to  him  which  he  had 
been  on  his  side  most  anxious  to  make  to  me. 
I was  the  companion  of  all  others  whom  he 
most  sincerely  longed  to  secure  for  his  wife; 
and  he  begged  me  to  believe  that  I had  con- 
ferred a lasting  favor  on  him  by  making  the 
proposal  to  live  with  Laura  after  her  mar- 
riage exactly  as  I had  always  lived  with  her 
before  it. 


some 

strange  perversity 
prevents  me  from 
seeing  it  myself — 
there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Laura’s  future 
husband  is  a very 
handsome  man.  Reg- 
ular features  form  a 
personal  advantage  to 
begin  with  — and  he 
has  them.  Bright 
brown  eyes,  either  in 
man  or  woman,  are  a 
great  attraction — and 
he  has  them.  Even 
baldness,  when  it  is 
only  baldness  over 
the  forehead  (as  in 
his  case),  is  rather 
becoming  than  not  in 
a man,  for  it  height- 
ens the  head  and 
adds  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  face. 
Grace  and  ease  of 
movement ; perfect 
good  breeding;  rea- 
dy, pliant,  conversa- 
tional powers  — all 
these  are  unquestion- 
able merits,  and  all 
these  he  certainly 
possesses.  Surely  Mr. 
Gilmore,  ignorant  as 
he  is  of  Laura’s  se- 
cret, was  not  to  blame 
for  feeling  surprised 
that  she  should  re- 
pent of  her  marriage 
engagement  ? Any 
one  else  in  his  place 
would  have  shared 


2d. — On  looking  back,  I find  myself  always 
referring  to  Sir  Percival  in  disparaging  terms. 
In  the  turn  affairs  have  now  taken  I must  and 
will  root  out  my  prejudice  against  him.  I can 
not  think  how  it  first  got  into  my  mind.  It  cer- 
tainly never  existed  in  former  times. 

Is  it  Laura’s  reluctance  to  become  his  wife 
that  has  set  me  against  him  ? Have  Hartright’s 
perfectly  intelligible  prejudices  infected  me  with- 
out my  suspecting  their  influence  ? Does  that 
letter  of  Anne  Catherick’s  still  leave  a lurking 
distrust  in  my  mind,  in  spite  of  Sir  Percival’s 
explanation,  and  of  the  proof  in  my  possession 


It  is  burned ! The  ashes  of  his  farewell  letter 
-the  last  he  may  ever  write  to  me- 

Is  this  the  sad 


black  fragments  on  the  hearth, 
end  to  all  that  sad  story?  Oh,  not  the  end — 
surely,  surely  not  the  end  already ! 

29M. — The  preparations  for  the  marriage 


of  the  truth  of  it?  I can  not  account  for  the 
state  of  my  own  feelings : the  one  thing  I am 
certain  of  is,  that  it  is  my  duty — doubly  my  duty 
now — not  to  wrong  Sir  Percival  by  unjustly  dis- 
trusting him.  If  it  has  got  to  be  a habit  with 
me  always  to  write  of  him  in  the  same  unfavor- 
able manner,  I must  and  will  break  myself  of 
this  unworthy  tendency,  even  though  the  effort 
should  force  me  to  close  the  pages  of  my  journal 
till  the  marriage  is  over ! I am  seriously  dissat- 
isfied with  mvsclf — I will  write  no  more  to-day. 


JUST  AS  MY  HAND  WAS-ON  THE  DOOR  SHE  CAUGHT  F; 
HOLD  OF  MY  ffWED  ME.” 
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When  I had  thanked  him,  in  her  name  and 
in  mine,  for  his  considerate  kindness  to  both 
of  us,  we  passed  next  to  the  subject  of  his  wed- 
ding tour,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  English  so- 
ciety in  Rome  to  which  Laura  was  to  be  intro- 
duced. He  ran  over  the  names  of  several 
friends  whom  he  expected  to  meet  abroad  this 
winter.  They  were  all  English,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  with  one  exception.  The  one 
exception  was  Count  Fosco. 

The  mention  of  the  Count’s  name,  and  the 
discovery  that  he  and  his  wife  are  likely  to 
meet  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  Conti- 
nent, puts  Laura’s  marriage,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a distinctly  favorable  light.  It  is  likely  to 
be  the  means  of  healing  a family  feud.  Hith- 
erto Madame  Fosco  has  chosen  to  forget  her 
obligations  as  Laura’s  aunt  out  of  sheer  spito 
against  the  late  Mr.  Fairlie  for  his  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  the  legacy.  Now,  however,  she 
can  persist  in  this  course  of  conduct  no  longer. 
Sir  Percival  and  Count  Fosco  are  old  and  fast 
friends,  and  their  wives  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  meet  on  civil  terms.  Madame  Fosco,  in  her 
maiden  days,  was  one  of  the  most  impertinent 
women  I ever  met  with — capricious,  exacting, 
and  vain  to  the  last  degree  of  absurdity.  If 
her  husband  has  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to 
her  senses  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
member  of  the  family — and  lie  may  have  mine 
to  begin  with. 

I am  becoming  anxious  to  know  the  Count. 
He  is  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Laura’s  hus- 
band, and  in  that  capacity  he  excites  my  stron- 
gest interest.  Neither  Laura  nor  I have  ever 
seen  him.  All  I know  of  him  is  that  his  acci- 
dental presence,  years  ago,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Trinita  del  Monte  at  Rome,  assisted  Sir  Per- 
civaPs  escape  from  robbery  and  assassination, 
at  the  critical  moment  when  he  was  wounded 
in  the  hand,  and  might,  the  next  instant,  have 
been  wounded  in  the  heart.  I remember  also 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairlie’s  ab- 
surd objections  to  his  sister’s  marriage,  the 
Count  wrote  him  a very  temperate  and  sensi- 
ble letter  on  the  subject,  which,  I am  ashamed 
to  say,  remained  unanswered.  This  is  all  I 
know  of  Sir  Percival’s  friend.  I wonder  if  he 
will  ever  come  to  England?  I wonder  if  I 
shall  like  him? 

My  pen  is  running  away  into  mere  specula- 
tion. Let  me  return  to  sober  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  certain  that  Sir  Percival’s  reception  of  my 
venturesome  proposal  to  live  with  his  wife  was 
more  than  kind — it  was  almost  affectionate.  I 
am  sure  Laura’s  husband  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  me  if  I can  only  go  on  as  I 
have  begun.  I have  already  declared  him  to 
be  handsome,  agreeable,  full  of  good  feeling 
toward  the  unfortunate,  and  full  of  affectionate 
kindness  toward  me.  Really  I hardly  know 
myself  again  in  my  new  character  of  Sir  Per- 
cival’s warmest  friend. 

20/A.— I hate  Sir  Percival ! I flatly  deny  his 
good  looks;  I consider  him  to  bo  eminently 
disagreeable,  and  totally  wanting  in  kindness 
and  good  feeling.  Last  night  the  cards  for  the 
married  couple  were  sent  home.  Laura  open- 
ed the  packet,  and  saw  her  future  name  in 
print  for  the  first  time.  Sir  Percival  looked 
over  her  shoulder  familiarly  at  the  new  card 
which  had  already  transformed  Miss  Fairlie 
into  Lady  Glyde — smiled  with  the  most  odious 
self-complacency — and  whispered  something  in 
her  ear.  I don’t  know  what  it  was — Laura  has 
refused  to  tell  me — but  I saw  her  face  turn  to 
such  a deadly  whiteness  that  I thought  she 
would  have  fainted.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
change:  he  seemed  to  be  barbarously  uncon- 
scious that  he  had  said  any  thing  to  pain  her. 
All  my  old  feelings  of  hostility  toward  him  re- 
vived on  the  instant ; and  all  the  hours  that 
have  passed  since  have  done  nothing  to  dissi- 
pate them.  I am  more  unreasonable  and  more 
unjust  than  ever.  In  three  words — how  glibly 
my  pen  writes  them ! — in  three  words,  I hate 
him. 

21s/. — Have  the  anxieties  of  this  anxious 
time  shaken  me  a little  at  last?  I have  been 
writing,  for  the  last  few  days,  in  a tone  of  lev- 
ity which,  Heaven  knows,  is  fur  enough  from 
my  heart,  and  which  it  has  rather  shocked  me 
to  discover  on  looking  back  at  the  entries  in 
my  journal. 

Perhaps  I may  have  caught  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  Laura’s  spirits  for  the  last  week. 
If  so,  the  fit  has  already  passed  away  from  me, 
and  has  left  me  in  a very  strange  state  of  mind. 
A persistent  idea  has  been  forcing  itself  on  my 
attention,  ever  since  last  night,  that  something 
will  yet  happen  to  prevent  the  marriage.  What 
has  produced  this  singular  fancy  ? Is  it  the  in- 
direct result  of  my  apprehensions  for  Laura’s 
future?  Or  has  it  been  unconsciously  suggest- 
ed to  me  by  the  increasing  restlessness  and 
agitation  which  I have  certainly  observed  in 
Sir  Percival’s  manner  as  the  wedding  day  draws 
nearer  and  nearer?  Impossible  to  say.  I know 
that  I have  the  idea — surely  the  wildest  idea, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  ever  entered  a 
woman’s  head — but,  try  as  I may,  I can  not 
trace  it  back  to  its  source. 

22 d. — Such  a day  of  confusion  and  wretch- 
edness ns  I hope  never  to  see  again. 

Kind  Mrs.  Vesey,  whom  we  have  all  too 
much  overlooked  and  forgotten  of  late,  inno- 
cently caused  ns  a sad  morning  to  begin  with. 
She  has  been,  for  months  past,  secretly  making 
n-jvarm  Shetland  shawl  for  her  dear  pupil — a 
most  beautiful  and  surprising  piece  of  work  to 
be  done  bv  a woman  at  her  age  and  with  her 
habits.  The  gift  was  presented  this  morning ; 
and  poor  warm-hearted  Laura  completely  broke 
down  when  the  sl^ijt\}'|)ij;)gtQn|g(yllv  on  her 
shoulders  by  the  loving  olu  friend  and  guardian 


lowed  time  to  quiet  them  both,  or  even  to  dry 
my  own  eyes,  when  I was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Fair- 
lie,  to  be  favored  by  a long  recital  of  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
trauquillity  on  the  wedding-day. 

“ Dear  Laura”  was  to  receive  his  present — a 
shabby  ring,  with  her  affectionate  uncle’s  hair 
for  an  ornament,  instead  of  a precious  stone, 
and  with  a heartless  French  inscription,  inside, 
about  congenial  sentiments  and  eternal  friend- 
ship— “ dear  Laura”  was  to  receive  this  tender 
tribute  from  my  hands  immediately,  so  that  she 
might  have  plenty  of  time  to  recover  fiom  the 
agitation  produced  by  the  gift,  before  she  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Fairlie’s  presence.  “ Dear  Lau- 
ra” was  to  pay  him  a little  visit  that  evening, 
and  to  be  kind  enough  not  to  make  a scone. 
“Dear  Laura”  was  to  pay  him  another  little 
visit  in  her  wedding  dress,  the  next  morning, 
and  to  be  kind  enough,  again,  not  to  make  a 
scene.  “Dear  Laura”  was  to  look  in  once 
more,  for  the  third  time,  before  going  away, 
bat  without  harrowing  his  feelings  by  saying 
when  she  was  going  away,  and  without  tears — 
“in  the  name  of  pity,  in  the  name  of  every  thing, 
dear  Marian,  that  is  most  affectionate  and  most 
domestic  and  most  delightfully  and  charmingly 
self-composed,  without  tears!"  I was  so  exas- 
perated by  this  miserable  selfish  trifling  at  such 
a time,  that  I should  certainly  have  shocked 
Mr.  Fairlie  by  some  of  the  hardest  and  rudest 
truths  he  has  ever  heard  in  his  life,  if  the  arriv- 
al of  Mr.  Arnold  from  Polesdean  had  not  called 
me  away,  at  the  right  moment,  to  new  duties 
down  stairs. 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  indescribable.  I be- 
lieve no  one  in  the  house  really  knew  how  it 
passed.  The  confusion  of  small  events,  all 
huddled  together  one  on  the  other,  bewildered 
every  one.  There  were  dresses  sent  home  that 
had  been  forgotten ; there  were  trunks  to  be 
packed  and  unpacked  and  packed  again ; there 
were  presents  from  friends  far  and  near,  friends 
high  and  low.  We  were  all  needlessly  hurried ; 
all  nervously  expectant  of  the  morrow.  Sir 
Percival,  especially,  was  too  restless  now  to  re- 
main five  minutes  together  in  the  same  place. 
That  short,  sharp  cough  of  his  troubled  him 
more  than  ever.  He  was  in  and  out  of  the 
house  all  day  long ; and  he  seemed  to  grow  so 
inquisitive,  on  a sudden,  that  he  questioned  the 
very  strangers  who  came  on  small  errands  to 
the  house.  Add  to  all  this,  the  one  perpetual 
thought,  in  Laura’s  mind  and  mine,  that  we 
were  to  part  the  next  day,  and  the  haunting 
dread,  unexpressed  by  either  of  us,  and  yet  ever 
present  to  both,  that  this  deplorable  marriage 
might  prove  to  be  the  one  fatal  error  of  her  life 
and  the  one  hopeless  sorrow  of  mine.  For  the 
first  time  in  all  the  years  of  our  close  and  hap- 
py intercourse  we  almost  avoided  looking  each 
other  in  the  face ; and  we  refrained,  by  com- 
mon consent,  from  speaking  together  in  private, 
through  the  whole  evening.  I can  dwell  on  it 
no  longer.  Whatever  future  sorrows  may  be  in 
store  for  me,  I shall  always  look  back  on  this 
twenty-second  of  December  as  the  most  com- 
fortless and  most  miserable  day  of  my  life. 

I am  writing  these  lines  in  the  solitude  of  my 
own  room,  long  after  midnight;  having  just 
come  back  from  a stolen  look  at  Laura  in  her 
pretty  little  white  bed — the  bed  she  has  occu- 
pied since  the  days  of  her  girlhood. 

There  she  lay,  unconscious  that  I was  looking 
at  her — quiet,  more  quiet  than  I had  dared  to 
hope,  hut  not  sleeping.  The  glimmer  of  the 
night-light  showed  me  that  her  eyes  were  only 
partially  closed:  the  traces  of  tears  glistened 
between  her  eyelids.  My  little  keepsake — only 
a brooch — lay  on  the  table  at  her  bedside,  with 
her  prayer-book,  and  the  miniature  portrait  of 
her  father  which  she  takes  with  her  wherever 
she  goes.  I waited  a moment,  looking  at  her 
from  behind  her  pillow,  as  she  lay  beneath  me, 
with  one  arm  and  hand  resting  white  on  the 
white  coverlet,  so  still,  so  quietly  breathing,  that 
the  frill  on  her  night-dress  never  moved — 1 wait- 
ed looking  at  her,  as  I have  seen  her  thousands 
of  times,  as  I shall  never  see  her  again — and 
then  stole  back  to  my  room.  My  own  love! 
with  all  your  wealth,  and  all  your  beauty,  how 
friendless  you  are!  The  one  man  who  would 
give  his  heart’s  life  to  serve  you,  is  far  away, 
tossing,  this  stormy  night,  on  the  awful  sea. 
Who  else  is  left  to  yon  ? No  father,  no  brother 
— no  living  creature  but  the  helpless,  useless  wo- 
man who  writes  these  sad  lines,  and  watches  by 
you  for  the  morning,  in  sorrow  that  she  can  not 
compose,  in  doubt  that  she  can  not  conquer. 
Oh,  what  a trust  is  to  be  placed  in  that  man’s 
hands  to  morrow ! If  ever  he  forgets  it ; if  over 
he  injures  a hair  of  her  head — ! 

The  twenty-tiiird  of  December.  — Seven 
o'clock.  A wild  unsettled  morning.  She  has 
just  risen— better  and  calmer,  now  that  the  time 
has  come,  than  she  was  yesterday. 

7ien  o'clock.  She  is  dressed.  We  have  kiss- 
ed each  other;  we  have  promised  each  other 
not  to  lose  courage.  I am  away  for  a moment 
in  my  own  room.  In  the  whirl  and  confusion 
of  my  thoughts,  I can  detect  that  strange  fancy 
of  some  hinderance  happening  to  stop  the  mar- 
riage still  hanging  about  my  mind.  Is  it  hang- 
ing about  his  mind,  too?  I sec  him  from  the 
window,  moving  hither  and  thither  uneasily 
among  the  carriages  at  the  door. — How  can  I 
write  such  folly!  The  marriage  is  a certainty. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  wo  start  for  the 
church. 

Eleven  o'clock.  It  is  all  over.  They  are  mar- 
ried. 

Three  o'clock.  - They  are  gone ! I am  blind 
with  crying — I can  write  no  more — 


LITERARY. 

Harper  & Brothers  have  published  a large 
number  of  valuable  works  within  the  past  month. 

Captain  Marcv’s  Prairie  Traveler  is  a small 
book,  but  one  of  great  importance  and  value.  It 
is  the  vade-mecum  of  the  California  overland  emi- 
grant, and  as  well  of  every  one  who  proposes  to  go 
west  of  the  line  of  civilization.  It  is  also  a book 
of  curious  interest  tothestayer-ut-home,  informing 
him  of  all  the  hardships  and  adventures  to  which 
the  prairie  traveler  is  subjected,  and  the  ingenious 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  or  overcoming  them. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  unique,  and  its  contents 
can  not  be  found  in  any  other  book. 

The  Diary  of  a Samaritan,  also  from  the 
press  of  Harper  & Brothers,  is  a book  such  as  we 
rarely  meet  with.  It  is  the  record  of  experience  of 
a member  of  the  Howard  Association  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  takes  us  to  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  unvailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest  that 
surpass  all  powers  of  romance  to  excel.  Here  life 
in  its  moments  of  confession — those  frank,  out- 
speaking moments  that  precede  death  or  accompa- 
ny the  expectation  of  dissolution — stands  before  us. 
It  is  a book  to  read  that  men  may  know  what  stuff 
thej'  are  made  of. 

We  have  a beautiful  edition  of  Goethe’s  Cor- 
respondence with  A Child,  from  Ticknor  & 
Fields ; and  the  same  house  send  us  a finely-illus- 
trated edition  of  Tom  Brown’s  School-days. 
This  last  book  is  a capital  present  to  a boy.  The 
illustrations,  though  mere  outlines,  are  most  ad- 
mirable ; and  the  book  every  one  knows  to  be  cap- 
ital. 

John  Neal’s  novel,  True  Womanhood,  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  & Co.,  is  worth  every  one’s 
reading.  Our  brief  space  forbids  a long  notice. 
The  scene  is  in  New  York,  during  the  period  of 
greatest  interest  in  the  late  revival  and  prayer- 
meetings.  The  plot  hangs  on  a certain  lot  of 
forged  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  a holder  who  was  innocent,  but 
wbo  is  arrested  and  tried  for  the  crime.  Some  points 
of  law  and  of  fact  might  be  improved  in  the  story ; 
but,  as  a whole,  the  novel  is  not  only  curions  and 
readable,  but  is  of  excellent  tendency. 

We  mention  also,  from  Ticknor  & Co.,  a new 
volume  of  Kingsley’s  Miscellanies. 

Derby  & Jackson  publish  that  fine  old  novel  of 
Burke’s,  The  Fool  of  Quality,  with  a preface 
by  Kingsley.  Here  is  an  old-fashioned  novel  that 
once  did  good  service  in  teaching  rich  men  to  live 
for  their  fellow-men,  and  may  do  as  much  again. 

Rudd  & Carleton  publish  a little  book,  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Mother  Goose’s  melo- 
dies, interpreted  with  a commentary  in  very  good 
melodies  of  later  date  for  grown  folks.  The  wise 
sayings  of  the  old  lady  form  texts  for  brief  and 
very  excellent  as  well  as  very  beautiful  discourses 
by  the  author  of  this  Christmas  Reading  of 
Mother  Goose. 

Life’s  Morning  is  a very  elegant  and  a very 
popular  book  by  the  author  of  “Life's  Evening.” 
(Boston : Tilton  & Co.) 

We  should  be  glad  of  more  space  to  notice  a 
splendid  little  book  from  Mayliew  and  Baker,  of 
Boston,  being  The  King  of  the  Golden  River, 
by  John  Ruskin,  M.A.  It  is  a graceful  little  story 
for  the  young,  and  is  illustrated  in  a style  of  art 
that  ought  to  make  the  volume,  small  as  it  is,  an 
inexhaustible  study  for  artists,  young  and  old. 

Avolio  is  a rarely  delicious  volume  of  poems 
by  Paul  II.  Hayne.  We  find  in  them  the  true 
ring,  the  poet’s  warm  heart  and  free  hand.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can or  English  poetry. 

Crosby,  Nichols,  & Co.  send  us  Frank  Wild- 
man’s  adventures,  being  one  of  Gerstaecker’s  quaint 
and  adventurous  tales,  illustrated  finely. 

Of  fine  books  for  children,  about  these  holiday 
times,  we  have  abundance:  Whits  Nose  Wood 
Chuck  and  Pictures  frosi  the  History  of 
the  Swiss,  two  exquisitely  gotten  up  books  from 
Brown,  Taggard,  & Chase;  The  Oakland  Sto- 
ries, from  Sheldon  & Co. ; Ernest  Bracebridge, 
from  Ticknor  & Co. ; Guy  Carlton,  from  Howe  & 
Ferry ; and  others  that  we  have  before  referred  to. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  is 
a story  including  several  stories,  all  well  told,  and 
the  main  story  very  touching  and  refreshing.  Three 
old  men  combine  to  keep  a young  girl  waiting  ten 
days,  while  they  amuse  her  with  stories  of  their 
own  lives ; and  at  last  the  son  of  one  of  them  and 
the  nephew  of  the  others  arrives  at  home  to  win 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  and  keep  her  with  them  for- 
ever. This  is  the  frame  of  the  work,  and  the  fill- 
ing in  is  very  rich. 

We  can  not  pass  the  last  volume  of  Alison’s 
History  without  reminding  our  readers  that  Har- 
per & Brothers  have  now  published  the  two  se- 
ries complete,  each  in  four  volumes,  the  last  vol- 
ume bringing  us  down  to  the  accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  These  books  should  be  in  the  bauds  of 
every  reading  man,  woman,  or  boy. 

A book  from  Richardson,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Historical  Magazine,  and  prepared  by  John  Jay 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a museum  of  national 
antiquities.  It  is  a quarto  volume,  filled  with  fac- 
similes of  autographs,  original  letters  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  old  Revolutionary  posters,  quaint 
relics  of  the  past  of  all  sorts,  bringing  more  forci- 
bly homo  to  us  the  days  of  our  great  ancestors  than 
many  a more  dignified  historic  page.  There  is  a 
very  pretty  journal  of  a patriotic  young  Quaker 
lady  of  Philadelphia,  exiled  from  the  city  in  1776 

a*  beautiful  native  flower  plucked  from  the  harsh 

field  of  war  and  political  strife.  There  are  several 
Andr6  papers  and  drawings  of  particular  interest, 
and  a few  rich  gleanings  from  the  Washington  cu- 
riosity shop.  The  title  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  publi- 
cation is,  American  Historical  and  Literary 
Curiosities. 

Inaugural  Address,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Southern  University,  Greensborough,  Ala- 
bama. By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wightman.  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  University.  Published 
by  request  of  the  Trustees. 


lays  out  clearly  the  course  of  study  and  manner 
of  instruction  by  which  it  is  intended  to  muk  ■ the 
“Southern  University’’  truly  what  its  name  im- 
plies— an  establishment  for  the  proper  and  thorough 
teaching  of  the  most  important  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  of  which  Col- 
onel  T.  B.  Thorpe  is  one  of  the  editors,  enters  upon 
its  thirtieth  volume  on  the  11th  of  February.  '1  hi* 
is  now  one  of  the  oldest  weekly  papers  published  in 
New  York  city. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  January  23d,  in  the  Senate,  after  the 
adoption  of  a resolution,  offered  by  Senator  Hale  (X.  II.), 
calling  for  the  names  and  salaries  of  the  persons  employ, 
cd  in  the  Treasury  Department  whose  appointments  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Senator  Douglas’s 
(III.)  resolution,  directing  a bill  to  be  framed  to  protect 
States  of  the  Union  from  external  invasion,  was  taken 
up,  and  Senator  Douglas  proceeded  to  sustain  the  resolu- 
tion. He  charged  the  Republican  party  with  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  John  Brown  invasion.  Senator  Fessenden 
(Me.)  replied  in  defense  of  that  party,  and  Senator  Doug- 
las retorted,  when  the  Senate  adjourned. In  the  House, 

speeches  on  the  ruling  topic  and  on  the  organization  of 
the  House  were  made  by  Messrs.  Barksdale  (Miss.)  and 
Corwin  (Ohio). 

OnTuesday,  24th,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Sumner(Masfi.) 
introduced  a bill  tosecurewnges  to  seamen  in  caseofwreck. 
Senator  Brown  (Miss.),  a bill  to  provide  for  the  public 
printing.  Senator  Rice  (Minnesota)  moved  tlint  a bill  be 
framed  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Dacotnh, 
which  was  laid  over.  Senator  King's  (N.  Y.)  resolution 
relative  to  paying  for  the  public  printing  was  adopted. 
Senator  Iverson  (Ga.)  offered  a joint  resolution  relative 
to  the  pay  of  retired  find  decrepit  officers  of  the  Navy, 
which  was  adopted.  The  President  sent  in  the  informa- 
tion called  for  relative  to  the  Perugia  affair.  Senator 
Douglas’s  (III.)  resolution  was  then  taken  up,  and  Sena- 
tors Toombs  (Ga.),  Poster  (Conn.),  Malloiy  (Fa.),  and 
Benjamin  (La.)  spoke  on  it,  when  the  resolution  was  post- 
poned ; an  Executive  session  was  had,  and  the  Semite 

adjourned. In  the  House,  a personal  matter  was 

brought  up  anil  discussed,  relative  to  the  Douglas  De- 
mocracy of  Illinois,  by  Messrs.  M ‘demand  (111.),  Farns- 
worth (111  ),  and  Logan  (III.),  when  Mr.  Corwin  (Ohio) 
resumed  ids  remarks  commenced  yesterday,  and  speak- 
ing four  hours,  the  House  adjourned  without  a rote  for 
Speaker. 

On  Wednesday,  25th,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Lane 
(Oregon)  presented  the  proceedings  of  the  Union  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City,  with  a few  remarks.  Sen- 
ator Hale  (N.  H.)  opposed  their  reception.  Mr.  Lane 
finally  withdrew  the  paper.  Some  other  business  was 
done,  when  Mr.  Brown's  resolution,  that  the  Territories 
are  the  common  property  of  all  the  States,  was  taken  up, 
and  Senator  Wilson  (Mass.)  addressed  the  Senato  at 
length.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Davis  (Miss.),  when 
the  -enato  adjourned. In  the  House,  personal  ex- 

planations were  made  by  Messrs.  Woodson  (Mo.),  Hut- 
ton (Tenn.),  Cox  (Ohio),  Logan  (III.),  Ashmore  (S.  <J.)t 
etc.  Messrs.  Keitt,  Botcler,  and  Colfax  then  spoke  on 
the  Slavery  question.  Mr.  Etheridge  urged  the  House 
to  stop  speaking  and  to  vote  for  a Speaker.  A vote  being 
taken,  Mr.  Shennan  lacked  three  of  an  election. 

On  Thursday,  26th,  some  minor  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  by  Senators  Rice,  Benjamin,  and  Bright. 
Senator  Hunter  desired  Senator  Douglas's  resolution  to 
be  made  the  special  order  for  Tuesday  afternoon  next. 
Senator  Davis  (Miss.)  objected,  and  at  some  length  sus- 
tained his  objection.  Senator  Wilson  (Mass.)  took  the 
floor  in  reply  to  Senator  Davis's  speech  yesterday.  A 
colloquy  ensued  between  Messrs.  Hammond,  Fitch,  Da- 
vis, and  Wilson,  when  the  Senate  adjourned. In  the 

House,  after  a protest  from  Mr.  Hickman  against  ballot- 
ing instead  of  debate,  three  ballots  were  taken.  On  the 
first  ballot  there  were  226  voting,  thus  rendering  114 
necessary  to  a choice.  Of  these  Mr.  Sherman  had  1(9, 
Mr.  Bocock  53,  Mr.  Smith  (N.  C.)  37,  Mr.  Davie  (Ind.)  5, 
Mr.  M'Ciemand  3:  the  rest  were  scattering.  The  last 
ballot  resulted  as  follows:  Mr.  Shennan  109,  Mr.  Bocock 
51,  Mr.  Smith  (N.  O.)  33,  Mr.  Gilmer  4,  Mr.  Davis  (Ind.) 
7,  Mr.  Florence  4;  the  rest  scattering.  The  House  then 
adjourned. 

On  Friday,  27th,  the  Senate  not  being  in  session, 
at  the  usual  hour,  according  to  previous  understand- 
ing, the  House  commenced  to  ballot.  Mr.  William 
N.  H.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  an  old  line  Clay 
Whig,  who  lias  heretofore  acted  with  the  Southern  Op- 
position, but  who  has  never  belonged  to  the  American 
Know  Nothing  order,  was  formally  put  in  nomination, 
and  received  the  votes  of  six  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey members  who  have  heretofore  voted  with  the  Repub- 
licans, the  entire  Democratic  vote,  except  three,  and  the 
votes  of  his  own  party.  It  was  apparent  that  lie  was 
elected  ; but  just  as  the  discovery  was  made,  five  of  the 
six  Republicans  who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Smith  changed 
their  minds,  and  scattered  their  votes,  thus  leaving  Mr. 
Smith  three  votes  short  of  the  necessary  number.  There 
were  228  votes  cast.  Mr.  Smith  received  112;  Mr.  Sher- 
man, 106;  Mr.  Corwin,  4;  and  the  balance  scattering. 
The  House  then  adjourned  to  Monday. 

THE  MEXICAN  TREATY. 

The  Herald  correspondent  telegraphs: 

“ It  is  evident,  from  the  preparations  now  making, 
that  there  will  be  a severe  onslaught  made  upon  the 
Mexican  treaty  as  soon  as  it  is  printed.  Many  of  the 
Senators  think  they  see  a nigger  in  it. 

“ The  Department  of  State  has  received  additional  in- 
telligence from  Mexico,  giving  accounts  of  recent  out- 
rages perpetrated  upon  American  citizens  residing  and 
doing  business  in  that  country.  They  are  of  the  most 
insulting  character,  and  the  parties  complaining  call 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
these  flagrant  violations.  The  linndH  of  Government  are 
tied,  and  unless  Congress  gives  the  President  the  power 
asked  for  nothing  can  be  done  for  them.” 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ON  THE  TOLLING  AND  PRO 
RATA  LAWS. 

On  25th,  in  the  State  Assembly  at  Albany,  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  presented  an  important  remonstrance 'from  all  the 
principal  owners  of  stenmships  and  sailing  vessels  iu  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  and  others,  against  the  passage  of 
a pro  rata  freight  law,  or  a law  tolling  railroads,  as  cal- 
culated and  certain  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  by  driving  the  shipping  trade  away 
from  New  York  by  way  of  Montreal  nnd  Philadelphia. 
The  remonstrance  is  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  a body,  and  by  almost  every  large 
shipping  and  commercial  firm  in  the  city.  The  remon- 
strance and  a portion  of  the  signatures  were  read  by  Mr. 
Conkling. 

TIIE  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA  LEGISLATURES. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  reassembled  ut  Lecompton 
on  Friday  last,  in  conformity  with  the  spec'al  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Medary,  und  immediately  passed  a 
joint  resolution  adjourning  to  Lawrence.  The  Govern- 
or having  returned  this  resolution  with  his  veto,  it  was 
immediately  taken  up  and  passeiT over  the  veto,  by  a vote 
of  nine  to  three  in  the  Council,  and  twenty-nine  to  eight 
in  the  House. 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  adjourned  on  Friday 
night,  the  loth,  at  12  o'clock.  There  was  not  sufficient 
strength  in  either  House  to  pass  the  Slavery  Bill  over 
Governor  Black's  veto,  and  it  was  not  again  brought  up 
for  consideration, 

LEGISLATIVE  COURTESIES. 

The  members  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Legisla- 
tures reached  Columbus  at  three  o'clock  on  January  26, 
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Kcntnrkv  responded,  returning  grateful  thanks,  in  the 
iianut  of  tin:  people  of  bis  State,  for  their  most  cordial 
welcome.  He  expected  a worm  welcome  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio,  but  was  entirely  unprepared  for  the  greeting 
v (licit  bad  been  given  them.  He  would  tell  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  and  tell  them,  too,  that  all  we  have  to 
do  to  keep  the  Government  together  is  to  see  each  other 
nftenor,  and  know  each  other  better.  Governor  Magoffin 
then  introduced  Colonel  Neivcombof  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature, who  responded  on  behalf  of  his  State.  He  said 
that  while  Congress  can  not  organize,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
mid  Kentucky  can  meet  and  greet  each  other  as  brethren. 
11c  eulogized  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  liis  speech 
was  received  with  great  applause.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention  a meeting  was  extemporized,  at 
which  numerous  speeches  were  made,  the  best  of  feeling 
and  great  enthusiasm  prevailing. 

DINNERS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury has  a poor  opinion  of  the  dinners  given  by  the  great 
people  of  Washington.  Hear  him' 

“ A stranger,  who  comes  here  properly  recommended, 
dines  one  day  witli  a Foreign  Minister,  the  next  with  a 
Southern  Senator,  the  third  with  a Northern  Representa- 
tive, and  the  fourth  with  a metropolitan  resident.  The 
dining-rooms  are  of  different  sizes,  and  furnished  in  dif- 
ferent styles;  different  gentlemen  and  ladies  occupy  the 
positions  of  Most  and  hostess  ; and  very  likely  there  are 
different  circles  of  guests.  But  the  same  servants  are  in 
attendance,  the  same  epergnes  and  table  furniture  are 
seen  at  each  house,  and  there  is  a stereotype  bill  of  fare. 

“The  food  would  have  made  either  Careme,  Vatch,  or 
Snyer  go  mad,  had  it  been  attributed  to  their  cuisine. 
A half-chilled  vegetable  soup;  salmon,  brought  in  tin 
cans  from  New  Brunswick : and  half  a dozen  entries,  re- 
joicing in  Apican  names,  but  veiy  questionable  in  ap- 
pearance, and  so  flavored  as  to  defy  detection.  A pastry- 
cook’s dessert  follows,  with  a few  bonbons  that  are  greed- 
ily pocketed  ; and  for  beverages,  there  arc  badly-iced 
Champagne,  a manufactured  Bordeaux,  and  execrable 
brown  sherry,  livery  thing  is  dull,  prosy,  stupid,  uud 
indigestible. 

“How  different  was  it  in  the  olden  time!  Then,  a 
gentleman  who  came  here  as  a member  of  C'ongres  , or 
of  the  Cabinet,  would  bring  his  servants  and  his  silver, 
while  Madame  would  coins  provided  with  table-linen, 
pickles,  and  preserves.  The  magnates  of  the  land  would 
be  seen  early  in  the  morning  at  the  market,  and  at  their 
tables  they  would  liavo  the  good  cheer  always  to  be  found 
there.  The  ducks,  oysters,  and  fish  from  the  Potomac 
and  Chesapeake  B iy,  with  the  fine  beef  nnd  mutton  from 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  a home-cured  ham,  were  s 
prepared  as  to  make  banquets  unequaled  at  the  Trot's 
Freres  in  its  palmiest  days.  And  as  for  the  wines,  the 
simple  announcement  that  the  Madeiras  and  the  clarets 
came  from  Charleston,  the  sherries  from  Philadelphia, 
ami  the  Champagnes  from  New  York,  was  a guarantee 
of  their  goodness. 

“ The  best  repasts  given  here  now — miserabile  ictu — 
are  served  up,  near  the  * witching  time  o'  night,'  by  those 
spoilsmen,  the  subjects  of  King  Faro.  Well-supplied 
tables,  choice  wines,  and  agreeable  company,  lure  many 
a pigeon  to  be  plucked,  and  well  plucked  at  that  When 
the  XXXIVth  Congress  was  organized,  after  the  pro- 
tracted contest  for  the  Speakership,  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Banks,  the  proprietor  of  a noted  gam- 
bling-house held  orders  for  the  pay  of  seven  members 
during  that  entire  session.  It  is  whispered  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  present  House  have  been  equally  un- 
fortunate." 

DEATH  OF  A MISKfl. 

Michael  Baird,  who  lived  near  Little  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  a miser.  His  father  left  a valuable  farm  of 
five  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  York,  with  some 
forming  and  household  articles.  Michael  kept  a tavern 
a number  of  years — married,  and  raised  four  children. 
He  accumulated  an  immense  estate,  which  he  reserved 
so  tenaciously  that  lie  never  afforded  a dollar  for  tiie  ed- 
ucation of  his  children.  He  never  was  known  to  lay  out 
one  dollar  in  cash  for  any  article  lie  might  be  in  need  of ; 
be  would  either  do  without  it,  or  find  some  person  who 
would  barter  for  something  which  lie  could  not  conven- 
iently sell  for  money.  He  formed  largely  and  kept  a 
large  distillery,  which  he  supplied  entirely  with  his  own 
grain.  He  kept  a team  for  the  conveyance  of  his  whisky 
to  Baltimore,  which,  when  he  could  not  sell  for  money  to 
suit  him,  he  bartered  for  necessaries  for  liis  family  and 
tavern.  In  this  way  ho  amassed  an  estate  wortli  $ 103,000. 
Such  was  liis  attachment  to  money  that  he  was  never 
known  to  credit  a single  dollar  to  any  man.  Upon  the 
best  mortgage  as  security  that  could  bo  given  lie  would 
not  lend  a cent-  He  never  vested  a dollar  in  public 
funds,  neither  would  lie  keep  the  notes  of  any  bank 
longer  than  he  could  get  them  changed.  He  deposited 
liis  specie  in  a large  iron  chest  until  it  would  hold  no 
more.  He  then  provided  a strong  iron-hooped  barrel, 
which  he  also  filled.  After  his  death  his  strong  boxes 
yielded  $25), 00;)  in  gold  and  silver.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  as  remarkable  as  the  course  of  his  life.  A 
gentleman  from  Virginia  offered  him  $1^»  bushel  for 
110  bushel*  of  eloverseed,  but  he  would  not  do  it  for  less 
than  $13,  and  they  did  not  agree.  The  seed  was  after- 
ward sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  sold  for  $7  per 
bushel,  and  brought  in  the  whole  $550  less  than  the 
Virginian  had  off -red  for  it.  On  receiving  an  account 
of  his  sale  lie  walked  through  his  farm,  went  to  Iris  dis. 
tillery,  and  gave  directions  to  liis  people ; he  then  went 
to  his  wagon-house  aud  hung  himself. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer gives  the  following  account  of  the  difficulty  be- 
tween Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Postmaster-General: 

“The  affair  between  the  President  and  Postmaster- 
General  Holt  lias  been  ended  through  the  interposition 
of  Secretary  Floyd  and  Attorney-General  Black.  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  yielded,  and  Cook  will  now  go  out  of  the 
Chicago  office.  Holt  was  very  firm  and  manly.  He  told 
the  President  that  lie  never  desired  tlm  place  of  P ist- 
master-General ; that  lie  took  it  only  at  liis  earnest  en- 
treaty; that  since  lie  had  been  in  it  lie  had  tried  con- 
scientiously to  do  bis  duty;  that  if  the  President  wanted 
a violator  of  law  and  decency  retained  in  office,  and 
shielded  from  exposure,  he  could  not  bo  an  accomplice 
in  the  transaction,  on  which  Mr.  Buchanan  waxed  high- 
ly wrotli,  but  finally  yielded  to  reason,  and  consented 
that  Cook  should  go  out.  The  emeule  has  caused  quite 
a stir  in  West-end  circles." 

It  is  announced  that  Governor  Wise  has  been  engaged 
to  defend  Walter  R.  Land,  who  murdered  Flannegati,  in 
Princess  Anne  County,  Virginia,  some  time  last  summer. 
The  trial  is  expected  to  take  place  at  the  February  term 
of  the  court  in  tiiat  county. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says:  “ Rosa  Ronlieur  is  about 
to  visit  the  United  States  professionally.  An  opulent 
French  gentleman,  an  enthusiast  in  art,  some  time  since 
commissioned  her  ladyship  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  proceed 
to  the  great  prairies  of  the  far  West,  and  paint,  from  life, 
a herd  of  wild  buffaloes.  She  was  to  take  her  ova  time, 
accomplish  it  in  her  own  way,  and  fix  her  own  price. 
At  first  she  declined  to  entertain  the  proposition,  but 
finally,  after  turning  it  over  in  her  mind,  and  reflecting 
what  an  original  and  splendid  work  she  could  make,  she 
has  accepted  the  offer,  and  comes  over  in  the  spring  to 
make  the  picture." 

Roger  A.  Pryor  of  Virginia  is  thus  minutely  described 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
I'imes: 

“ Pryor  stands  about  six  feet  high,  sparely  and  active- 
ly built,  with  a large  head  of  tho  Emersonian  type,  in 
which  the  forehead  shows  externally  tho  two  lobes  into 
which  the  brain  is  divided,  lie  wears  a mass  of  long 
brown  hair,  very  soft  and  silky,  combed  bnck  behind  his 
ears  and  reaching  to  his  coat-collar.  Just  above  the  eyes, 
which  are  dark-blue,  large,  and  rather  prominent,  he  has 
two  bulging  compartments,  wherein  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties may  be  supposed  to  be  coiled  for  belligerent  and 
analytical  purposes.  His  nose  is  a thin,  decisive  Grecian 
with  contracting  and  dilating  nostrils;  Ids  mouth  is  well 
arched  and  sinewy,  furnished  with  two  fine,  firm  rows 
of  teeth— the  upper  row  not  lying  quite  close  together, 
and  a little  inclined  to  protrude.  His  chin  is  square,  but 
retreating,  with  a pleasant  dimple  in  its  heart ; and  Ids 
complexion  is  as  fair,  clear,  beardless,  delicate,  and 
sensitive  as  that  of  any  literary  young  lady  of  studious 


habits  and  a romantic  turn  of  mind.  Add  to  the  forego- 
ing a scrupulous  neatness  and  nicety  of  person,  incased 
in  a full  dress  suit  of  black,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
spotless  linen  around  the  throat,  breast,  aud  wrists — and 
you  will  have  the  external  man  of  this  editor-Congress- 
man,  as  nearly  a*  your  correspondent  can  give  it.  As  a 
speaker,  Mr.  Pryor  has  a tenor  voice,  a little  wiry,  nnd 
not  yet  quite  trained  to  the  size  of  the  Congressional 
chamber;  but  bis  management  of  language  is  admira- 
ble, and  liis  gestures,  though  very  moderate  and  re- 
strained,  possess  a most  suggestive  force.  His  utterance 
of  invective  is  cool,  slow,  and  bitter— giving  every  arrow 
time  to  rankle  before  the  next  shaft  is  lodged  beside  it. 
He  talks  like  one  who  has  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
reporting  hurried  speech,  and  with  that  precision  of  state--* 
ment  and  illustration  only  to  be  derived  from  the  habit 
of  thinking  pen  in  hand,  and  Bceing  Hot  words  in  cold 
type  next  morning.  Regarded  os  one  of  the  most  rising 
young  men  in  Congress,  lie  lias  troops  of  friends  in  all 
sections  of  the  House,  and  is  esteemed  for  tiie  possession 
of  many  generous  and  amiable  qualities.  Iuvolved  as  a 
principal  in  many  duels,  and  as  a second  in  duels  with- 
out number,  lie  may  be  styled  a permanent  Professor  of 
the  College  of  Honor,  and  is  called  in  to  consult  on  hope- 
less cases  of  wounded  pride,  just  as  Dr.  Carnocban  of 
your  city  might  be  6ent  for  to  perform  a hazardous  am- 
putation.” 

In  announcing  the  preparations  for  Lord  Macaulay's 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  London  Globe  says: 
“ The  sexton  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  busy  opening  a 
grave  for  our  great  historian — not  with  kings  and  knights 
of  tiie  Garter — not  even  witli  Stephenson  or  Telford — but 
in  Poets'  Corner,  or  the  south  transept  of  tiie  Abbey.  He 
will  lie  at  tho  foot  of  Addison's  statue,  and  close  to  the 
grave  of  Isaac  Barrow,  one  of  the  great  Trinity  of  Cam- 
bridge men,  Macaulay's  own  College.  Tiie  historian  will 
not  lie  for  off  Camden — almost  the  fattier  of  English  His- 
tory— not  far  from  what  remains  of  May,  the  historian 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  near  to  the  remains  of  John- 
son, Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  Gifford,  tiie  Tory  editor  of 
tiie  Quarterly  Review.  He  will  lie  lacing  tiie  statue  of 
the  poet  of  ‘The  Pleasures  of  Hope,’  at  whose  funeral 
the  noble  nistorian  helped  (with  wise  selection)  to  bear 
the  pall.” 

The  newspapers  of  Burleson  County,  Texas,  have  a 
story  of  a young  girl,  22  years  old,  who,  having  lust  fall 
been  bitten  011  the  foot  by  a snake,  is  now  developing 
reptilian  characteristics  of  a rather  extraordinary  nature. 

“ She  first  becomes  nervous,  then  jerky,”  says  the  most 
minute  account,  “and  then  her  eyeballs  begin  to  pro- 
trude, and  in  a few  hours  they  look  like  bursting  out, 
and  she  begs  those  around  her  to  push  them  back.” 
These  are  tiie  least  of  her  singularities.  She  is  given 
also  to  much  squirming,  seeks  perpetually  to  coil  her- 
self, and  bitterly  laments  her  destitution  in  the  matter 
of  rattles.  Physicians  are  said  to  be  in  vain,  and  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole,  that  the  case  is  not  very  hopeful. 

The  tall  poet  of  Vermont  was  lately  lecturing  at  Tren- 
ton, when  suddenly  the  gas  went  out  The  audience 
bore  tiie  delay  so  good-naturedly  that  Mr.  Saxe  compli- 
mented them  on  their  patience,  and  remarking  that  lie 
understood  the  difficulty  was  in  tiie  metre,  said  that,  if 
the  audience  would  promise  not  to  find  fault  with  hia 
“metre,"  he  would  never  mention  the  defect  of  theirs. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer states  that  ‘‘all  social  relations  between  Mr.  Post- 
master Holt  ami  tiie  President  ceased  some  days  since.” 

Grace  Greenwood  gave  a lecture  to  the  convicts  and 
visitors  at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  on  Sunday.  About  a 
thousand  persons  were  in  attendance,  and  tier  opening 
remark*  about  endearments  of  home,  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  were  exceedingly  affecting,  moving 
many  to  tears.  She  held  up  to  the  admiration  and  won- 
der of  her  hearers  tho  character  nnd  qualities  of  heart 
of  Lady  Franklin,  Florence  Nightingale,  Dr.  ICane,  and 
many  others,  and  retired  from  that  singular  audience 
witli  blessings  from  those  whose  feelings  were  wrought 
upon  as  only  they  can  be  touched  by  a lady  of  Grace 
Greenwood's  gifts. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer writes  that  some  excitement  was  occasioned  in 
“ society”  there  by  the  appearance  in  public  of  thedaugh- 
ters  of  the  Austrian  Consul-General  suns  crinoline.  A 
iuatiu£e  was  given  in  their  honor  by  one  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  and  the  room  was  crowded  by  persons  who 
had  forgotten  how  women  looked  who  were  without  the 
great  extenders. 

General  Cass  lias  just  presented  to  the  city  of  Detroit 
one  site  for  a public  park  aud  another  for  a fountain  and 
watering-place,  provided  the  Common  Council  will  de- 
vote the  land  which  he  gives  exclusively  to  the  purposes 
designated. 

Tiie  Petersburg  (Virginia)  InteUigencer  says  that  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  will  use  all  his  personal  and  official  influ- 
ence to  advance  tiie  prospects  of  Hunter,  in  opposition  to 
Wise’s,  in  the  approaching  Charleston  Convection. 

Rhinenian,  the  paramour  of  Mrs.  Hartung,  and  indict- 
ed witli  her  for  tiie  murder  of  her  husband,  at  Albany, 
has  been  acquitted  of  tiie  etiarge  of  being  principal  in 
tiie  crime.  He  was  remanded  to  jail,  to  bu  tried  ou  two 
other  charges. 

A Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  letter  says:  “A  personal 
rencontre,  or  rather  a kind  of  collision,  took  place  to-day 
upon  the  street  of  this  town,  between  Frederick  Trace, 
the  Democratic  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  Dau- 
phin County,  and  General  Simon  Cameron.  Tho  latter 
has  been  at  home  for  some  days.  Wh<an  tho  two  met, 
Trace  said  that  the  General  had  come  to  assist  in  elect- 
ing Clark — the  people's  candidate  at  tiie  special  election 
on  last  Saturday  to  fill  a legislative  vacancy  in  this  coun- 
ty—and  intimated,  as  the  Cameron  version  of  the  story 
goes,  that  Cameron  had  spent  a good  deal  of  money  to 
effect  the  result.  Cameron  replied  that  tiie  statement 
ami  insinuation  were  both  false,  and  Intimated  tiiat  ‘lie 
had  often  bought  Trace,’  and  at  a very  low  price.  Trace 
gave  him  the  lie,  and  Cameron  struck  at  him  with  liis 
cane.  General  Williams,  of  this  place,  caught  the  cane, 
and  the  affair  proceeded  no  further.  The  affair  lias  occa- 
sioned a great  deal  of  talk  iu  town  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.” 

Mr.  G.  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Kansas  Herald  of  Free- 
dom, has,  it  appears,  got  himself  into  trouble,  according 
to  a Lawrence  correspondent  of  the  Leavenworth  Times. 
lie  says:  “ We  have  a little  scandal  in  our  goodly  city. 

M re.  G.  W.  Brown  lias  applied  for  a divorce,  charging 
her  liege  lord  with  adultery  and  inhuman  treatment." 

We  read  in  the  Falmouth  (Jamaica)  Post  tiie  following 
respecting  a traveler  who  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
Weekly:  “ We  have  had  tiie  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
to  Mr.  William  G.  Swell,  a gentleman  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Sewell  has  been  in  most  of  the  West  India  Colonies, 
and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Jamaica  is  to  acquire  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  its  social  and  political  condition.  It 
is  his  intention  to  travel  through  every  parish ; and  as 
he  will  soon  be  in  Falmouth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  I10 
will  be  afforded  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  our 
public  and  parochial  institutions,  and  of  judging  from 
personal  observation  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
condition  of  Trelawny." 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

THE  RKMOND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tire  following  is  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  Minister,  and  Miss 
Sarah  P.  Remond : 

“ No.  6 Gaasriiza  Stskst,  Brunswick  S«ua*b,  W.  C., 

“ December  IJ,  1869. 

“ Sib,— I beg  to  inform  yon  that,  a short  time  since, 
I went  to  tiie  office  of  the  American  Embassy  to  have  my 
passport  visid  for  France. 

“ I should  remark  that  my  passport  Is  an  American 
one,  granted  to  me  in  the  United  States,  and  signed  by 
the  Minister  in  due  form,  it  states — what  is  the  fact — 
that  I am  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  I was  born  iu 
Massachusetts. 

“ Upon  my  asking  to  have  my  passport  vised  at  the 
American  Embassy,  the  person  in  tiie  office  refused  to 
affix  tiie  visa  on  the  ground  that  I am  a person  of  enlor. 

“Being  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  I respectfully 
demand  as  my  right  that  my  passport  be  viadd  by  the 
Minister  of  my  country. 


“ As  I am  desirous  of  starting  for  the  Continent,  I must 
request  an  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

“ 1 remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Sabah  P.  Remond." 

" Tkt  Hon. Dallas.  Amariean  MinisUr,  Na.  34  Portland  Plaaa.” 

“Leoation  of  the  United  States, 

“ London,  Dae.  14,  1853. 

“ Miss  Sabah  P.  Remond, — 1 am  directed  by  the  Min- 
ister to  acknowledge  tiie  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  12th 
inst.,  und  to  say,  in  reply,  he  must,  of  course,  be  sorry 
if  any  of  hie  countrywomen,  irrespective  of  color  or  ex- 
traction, should  think  him  frivolously  disposed  to  with- 
hold from  them  facilities  in  his  power  to  grant  for  travel- 
ing on  the  continent  of  Europe:  but  when  the  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  an  American  passport,  that 
of  ‘ United  States  citizenship,'  does  not  exist — when,  in- 
deed, it  is  manifestly  an  impossibility  by  law  that  it 
should  exist — a just  sense  of  his  official  obligations,  un- 
der instructions  received  from  his  Government  nB  long 
ago  asAiie  Sih  of  July,  1S66,  and  since  then  strictly  con- 
formed to,  constrains  him  to  Bay  tiiat  tiie  demand  of  Miss 
Sarah  P.  Remond  can  not  be  complied  witli. 

“ Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Henj.m.  Mob  an, 

“ Assistant  Secretary  of  Legation." 

ANOTHER  DEATH  FROM  WANT  OF  VENTILATION. 

A country  paper  says:  “On  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
in  a house  situated  at  High  Blantyre,  occupied  by  John 
Robertson,  gaffer  on  tiie  Hamilton  and  Strathaven  Rail- 
way, a most  painful  scene  occurred.  Robertson's  wife 
awakened  about  five  o’clock  in  tiie  morning,  in  a very 
exhausted  state,  and  found  her  infant  child,  aged  nine 
months,  lying  dead  in  herarms.  She  immediately  aroused 
licr  husband,  who  also  telt  in  a weakly  condition,  but 
had  strength  enough  to  get  out  of  bed.  They  then  dis- 
covered that  their  next  eldest  child — a boy  named  Allan, 
aged  about  three  years — was  also  dead,  nnd  tiie  third,  a 
girl  nine  years  old,  reenihigly  approaching  dissolution. 
The  father  removed  the  little  girl  into  nn  adjoining  apart- 
ment, und  she  fortunately,  in  the  course  of  a short  time 
recovered.  The  wife  was  likewise  conveyed  thither,  and 
is  progressing  favorably.  Tiie  deaths  of  tiie  two  ymm  e*t 
children  were  occasioned  by  suffocation — the  family  all 
slept  in  one  bed — five  human  beings  huddled  together- 
in  a small,  dingy,  smoky  dwelling,  consisting  of  one 
apartment,  without  sufficient  ventilation  I" 

FRANCE.' 

RETIREMENT  OF  COUNT  WALKW8KI. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  thus  formally  announces  the  re- 
tirement of  Count  Walewski: 

“ Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  will, 
Emperor  of  tiie  French,  to  all  present  and  future, 
greeting,  have  decreed  and  do  decree  us  follows: 

“ Art.  1.  M.  de  Thouvenel,  Embassador  «t  Constanti- 
nople, is  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  tho 
stead  of  M.  le  Comte  Walewski,  whose  resignation  is 
accepted. 

“ Art.  2.  M.  Baroche,  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
will  act  ad  interim  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  until 
the  arrival  of  M.  do  Thouvenel. 

“ Art.  3.  Our  Minister  of  State  is  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  tiie  present  decree. 

“Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1860.  Napoleon. 

"Countersigned,  Archibald  1 ould, 

“ Minister  of  State." 

AN  IMPERIAL  PRESENT. 

The  Herald  correspondent  write:  : “As  an  indication 
of  tiie  change  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  tiie  following 
anecdote,  which  is  now  current,  is  interesting: 

“A  few  days  ago  tiie  Emperor,  while  conversing  with 
the  English  embassa dress.  Lady  Cowley,  took  occasion 
to  observe  that  she  did  not  wear  on  her  nuptial  finger 
tiie  engagement  ring  customary  iu  France,  and  he  drew 
her  attention  to  the  hand  of  the  Empress,  on  which  one 
was  fixed.  On  Lady  Cowley  avowing  tiiat  such  wns  not 
tiie  English  custom,  tiie  Emperor  replied  tiiat  Lord  Cow- 
ley,, who  had  lived  in  his  youth  so  much  in  France,  ought 
to  have  introduced  the  custom  into  England.  You  must 
permit  me,  he  added,  to  supply  his  omission ; and  then 
taking  from  his  vest  a small  morocco  case,  and  opening 
it,  lie  displayed  a superb  ring  of  three  hoops  of  most  ex- 
quisite diamonds,  which  he  immediately  placed  on  her 
ladyship's  finger.  Tho  first  i*,  l.e  said,  to  supply  Lord 
Cowley’s  omission  ; tiie  second  is  a token  of  my  personal 
regard,  and  the  third  is  a pledge  of  the  eternal  amity 
of  England  and  France.  The  ring  is  said  to  he  worth 
XI 500.  So  tiie  English  embassador  has  this  time  some 
substantial  grounds  for  the  new  entente  cordiale." 

MRS.  GURNEY  IN  PARIS. 

A Paris  letter-writer  says  that  Mrs.  Gurney  Is  not  de- 
terred by  lier  position  from  appearing  in  public.  She 
wnlkB  daily  on  the  Boulevards,  seemingly  watching  with 
the  greatest  interest  tiie  erection  of  tiie  little  line  of 
shops  for  tiie  sale  of  New-Year’s  trifles,  which  ure  rising 
on  either  side,  and  wears  a certain  wide-awake  hut, 
ndorned  with  a iong  feather,  which  gives  her  an  ex- 
tremely Juvenile  nppeurance.  She  is  of  small  figure, 
with  j»  round  face  and  niddy  complexion,  small  spark- 
ling black  eyes,  and  quantities  of  dark  hair  encircling 
her  face  nnd  gathered  on  tiie  neck  behind.  Her  com- 
panion, though  of  somewhat  foxy  tint,  1ms,  as  well,  a 
quiet  and  subdued  expression,  which  gives  him  the  look 
of  a pensive  shepherd  who  has  tended  his  flock  till  lie 
has  g own  into  the  likeness  of  one  of  liis  own  sheep. 
This  may  originate  in  the  awkwardness  of  his  present 
position,  for  it  is  quite  consoling  to  see  how  liis  outward 
appearance  coincides  with  tiie  present  French  fashion, 
which  requires  every  male  Parisian  to  look  like  an  En- 
glish groom,  if  wishing  to  be  taken  for  a French  noble- 

A CLEVER  ROGUE. 

An  ingenious  rogue  in  Paris  has  been  pawning  at  every 
bureau  of  the  Monte  de  Pidt6  silver  ingots,  all  beating 
tiie  legal  stamp  and  marked  with  the  legal  puiruon  of 
tiie  Government.  Although  so  licavv  and  so  perfect  in 
appearance,  their  number  at  last  excited  suspicion,  and 
on  being  tested  at  tiie  mint  they  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  regains  autimonii,  pewter,  nnd  lead,  and  to  be 
wortli  2 francs  50  centimes  instead  of  11)00  francs,  ad- 
vanced upon  them. 

ITALY. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GARIBALDI. 

Garibaldi  lias  resigned  Ids  post  as  President  of  tho 
National  Society — a kind  «f  nnti-Mnzzinian  association 
—but  lias,  instead,  accepted  the  presidency  of  another 
body,  bearing  the  sign’ficant  name  of  La  Nazione  Ar- 
mata.  On  this  occasion  he  lias  published  the  following 
proclamation  to  tiie  Italian  Liberals: 

“In  tiie  name  of  Italian  union,  without  which  liberty 
and  independence  can  never  gladden  the  heart  of  Italy, 

I summon  you  to  the  unifying  bunner  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel.  Let  all  among  you,  whose  soul  bums  with 
the  sacred  love  of  Italy,  forget  their  differences  and  em- 
brace for  yonr  country's  sake.  With  that  noble  inten- 
tion tiie  Liberals  of  tiie  Liberc  Comizzie  (an  old  political 
society)  lmve  transformed  their  association  into  that 
of  the  Nazione  Armata,  and  with  tiiat  same  intention  I 
have  accepted  its  presidency.  May  our  example  be  uni- 
versally followed,  so  that  union  among  brothers  should 
cease  to  he  a mere  wish,  and  become  a fact!  Let  right, 
supported  by  arms,  be  onr  programme;  let  tiie  libera- 
tion of  Italy  be  onr  only  wish.  Closely  joined  in  one 
phalanx  we  shall  henceforth  have  but  one  enemy  hefore 
us,  and  shall  live  only  in  the  hopes  of  Italinn  liberty. 

“G.  Garibaldi. 

“ Turin,  Deetmlet  81,  1869.” 

TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  IN  TROUBLE. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Sews  writes 
on  the  27th  of  December:  “A  curious  thing  was  done 
yesterday,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duoinn,  by  two  fair  coun- 
trywomen of  ours,  who  are,  perhnpB,  mere  Instruments 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  crafty  ducal  party,  for  invitations  to 
the  Pitt!  and  to  tiie  Casclne  were  regulnrly  sent  to  these 

two  heroines — Miss  Lydiaand  Miss  Mary  F . A large 

sheet  of  paper  was  soon  provided,  tho  words  ‘Viva  Fer- 
dinando  IV!  Abbasso  il  Govemol' — (Long  live  Ferdi- 
naud  IV 1 Down. with  the  Government !)  were  quickly 


written  in  big  letters  upon  it,  and  tbs  factions  paper  was 
posted  up  at  tiie  corner  of  Cocomero  Street  witli  more 
than  Spartan  courage.  The  two  charming  Royalists  did 
not  even  choose  the  dark  hour  of  the  night  for  their  pur- 
pose, preferring  one  o'clock  in  tl  0 afternoon.  Now  tliie 
is  a very  dangerous  hour  for  such  pranks.  Tho  Floren- 
tines uru  fond  of  walking  up  and  down  tlicir  splendid 
Piazza,  and  the  two  fair  conspirators  accordingly  got 
themselves  into  a scrape.  Four  five  pne.-ers-by  caught 
Miss  Lydia  and  Mary  • in  flagrante  delicto  n great  row 
ensued,  and  popular  indignation  was  excitid.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Major  Ginori,  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
tiie  two  young  ladies  would  have  found  it  hard  to  get 
homo  as  safely  as  they  had  left  it.  To  tiie  remonstrances 
of  tiie  Major,  who  speuks  our  language  fluently,  the  dear 
little  things  had  nothing  to  answer,  but  Unit  they  were 
longing  for  the  return  of  their  beloved  Duke,  a..d  they 
had  resorted  to  that  rather  extra-legal  method  of  ex- 
pressing their  devotion  to  him.  Tiie  police  were  not 
likely  to  share  this  heroic  enthusiasm  for  tiie  runaway 
Duke,  and  tiie  consequence  was  that  the  ladies  were  po- 
litely taken  in  a cab  to  tiie  nearest  police-station.  Tho 
peculiar  and  rather  dangerous  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  did  not,  however,  subdue  the  ardor  of  our 
two  fair  friends.  Ducal  and  Royal  supporters  must,  of 
course,  show  courage  to  tiie  last.  What  made  them  look 
more  like  two  agents  of  the  ducal  party  is  the  circum- 
stance tiiat  they  are  residing  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
intimate  friends  of  the  old  Duke,  and  a near  relation  of 
a Marquis  Medici,  who  has  followed  the  Lorraine  princes 
in  their  flight.  In  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  their  fool- 
ish attempt,  Baron  Ricasoli  thought  proper  to  have  the 
ladies  dismissed  from  arrest,  for  lie  was  convinced  they 
had  acted  under  other  people’s  advice." 

SPAIN. 

ARREST  OF  A COLPORTEUR. 

A correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald  says  that  one 
Escalante,  a British  subject  born  at  Gibraltar,  who  is 
employed  a*  a colporteur  or  hawker  of  Bibles,  lias  been 
apprehended  by  tiie  Spanish  police  in  Andalusia,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  clergy,  and  is  to  be  tried  on  a charge 
of  attempting  to  vary  the  religion  of  the  State,  as  no  pro- 
vision forbidding  the  sale  of  Bibles  is  to  be  discovered  in 
tiie  Spanish  code. 

TURKEY. 

BRUTAL  CONDUCT  OF  POLICEMEN. 

A correspondent  of  the  Times , writing  on  the  21st  ult. 
from  Com-tantiuoplc,  thus  describes  the  brutal  conduct 
of  a party  of  cavasses,  or  police,  which  is  not  calculated 
to  increase  our  admiration  of  tiiat  very  ruffianly  force: 

“There  is  now  residing  in  Pern  an  Ionian  family  long 
known  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  undeniable  respectabili- 
ty. On  Friday  afternoon  last,  about  four  o'clock,  a nmn 
who  had  escaped  from  a neighboring  house,  whither  lie 
nnd  some  others  had  been  pursued  by  the  police,  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  the  house  in  which  this  family  resides. 
He  bad  dropped  through  a sky-light  in  the  roof.  There 
were  none  but  women  and  a deaf  and  dumb  man-servant 
in  tiie  house.  The  intruder  was  armed  with  a pistol  and 
a long  knife.  He  threatened  the  inmates  with  instant 
death  unless  they  gnve  him  some  place  to  Hide  in.  Ter- 
rified as  they  were,  the  women  told  him  tiiat  he  had  no 
business  there,  and  that  lie  had  better  go  down  nnd  let 
himself  out  at  the  door.  To  tills  course,  however,  lie  liad 
an  insurmountable  objection— the  home  was  surrounded 
by  cavnsses  and  soldiers.  Some  of  these  soon  got  on  tiie 
roof,  and  entered  by  tiie  same  means  of  which  tiie  fugi- 
tive Imd  availed  himself.  The  door,  too,  was  forced  open, 
and  tiie  house  was  soon  filled  with  armed  men.  Mean- 
while tiie  original  intruder  had  concealed  Himself  under 
a bed  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  There  he  was  found, 
and  shot  by  tiie  police,  who  carried  Him  off  apparently 
half  dead.  Tims  far  all  wns  well.  They  now,  however, 
proceeded  to  commit  a series  of  atrocities  for  which  no 
excuse  can  be  made.  A respectable  young  man  bad,  on 
hearing  the  disturbance,  come  into  tiie  bouse  to  see  ivbat 
was  tiie  matter  in  liis  friend’s  residence.  He  nnd  tiie 
deaf  and  dumb  servant  were  seized  and  roughly  treated 
by  the  cavasses.  As  they  were  being  dragged  off  to  prison 
some  of  tiie  women  of  tiie  house  interfered,  by  assuring 
the  police  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  prisoner. 
On  this  ti  e mother  was  knocked  down  by  a violent  blow 
in  her  breast,  and  one  of  her  dnughters  was  struck  with 
the  butt-end  of  a pistol.  Tiie  grossest  abuse  was  iris* 
lavished  upon  them.  The  deaf  and  dumb  man-servant, 
after  lying  three  days  in  prison,  lias  been  discharged.” 

RUSSIA. 

HOW  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  SPENDS  IIIS  TIME. 
The  greatest  pleasure  enjoyed  by  Prince  GorcluikoJ^ 
it  is  said,  is  to  sit  in  liis  dressing-gown  in  a large  arm- 
chair, before  an  easel  on  which  there  is  a fine  picture. 
Crossing  his  legs,  and  swinging  one  on  tiie  other,  while 
he  plays  with  Ids  slipper  and  smokes  his  cigar,  lie  gazes 
for  hours  together  On  the  picture.  He  had  a fine  gallery 
of  modern  pictures,  nnd  lie  had  a valuable  album  con- 
taining sketches  by  the  best  living  artists.  Two  or  three 
year*  ago,  a Frcncli  dipiomati-t  Hiked  to  see  the  album  ; 
to  liis  surprise,  be  fouud  tiie  best  sketches  were  gone,  and 
said  so  to  the  Prince.  “Tine  enough,"  replied  the  lat- 
ter, “my  best  sketches  have  been  stolen  out  of  it." 
“Stolen?  Du  yon  suspect  liy  whom V"  “Oh,  yes — one 
of  my  messengers:  he  took  to  imitating  me  in  my  love 
for  art,  and  helped  himself  out  of  my  album.”  “But 
didn't  yott  arrest  tiie  scoundrel  F’  “Oh  dear,  no.1  tho 
puppy  showed  such  deucedly  good  taste  in  the  selections 
lie  made,  1 could  not  think  of  having  him  arrested." 

HOLLAND. 

RCCCK83  OF  AN  AMERICAN  1‘llIMA  DONNA. 

Tiie  name  of  the  very  promising  Albany  cantatrice, 
Miss  Lahclln  Hinkley,  is  familiar  to  our  renders.  Her 
first  public  appearance  In  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  thus 
described  by  11  correspondent  of  tiie  Adas  and  A rgtts: 

“It  was  Christmas  Eve,  the  opera  ‘Norma,’  witli  Rosa 
de  Vri'8  as  Norn  11,  Miss  Hinkley  ns  Adalgisn.  The 
house  was  full.  Tho  duet,  with  tiie  tenor,  was  applauded 
throughout,  and  was  recalled  amidst  a storm  of  acclama- 
tions. In  Act  II.  she  sang  that  beautiful  solo,  bringing 
down  loud  applause;  but  tiie  great  success  was  iu  tiie 
celebrated  duet  with  Norma ; here  the  excitement  was  at 
its  height — tiie  gentlemen  nnd  ladies  all  over  the  liou.se 
rose,  waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  screamed 
witli  delight,  nnd  insisted  upon  its  being  repeated.  The 
curtain  dropped,  and  yet  the  audience  would  not  leave; 
she  was  called  and  r<  called  before  the  curtain.  Tiie 
opera  corps  overwhelmed  her  with  attention  nnd  compli- 
ment; tho  manager  told  her,  with  tears  iu  his  eyes,  that 
no  debutante  hail  ever  made  so  decided  a Hit.  The  sec- 
ond night  she  sang  tiie  nt  h for  seats  was  so  great  tiiat 
tiie  police  were  called  in  to  keep  off  tiie  crowd,  and  before 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  every  standing-place  was  occu- 
pied and  engaged.  Every  sent  for  the  next  three  nighU 
was  secured  the  same  day.  At  on»e  she  was  'cast'  as 
prima  donna,  to  make  her  debut  as  such  in  * Linda  Clia- 
mounix,’  a sure  evidence  of  her  success.  Offers  for  Turin 
and  Milan  nre  already  presented  to  her,  and  npxt  week 
she  appeara  before  tiie  Court  at  tiie  Hague.  Her  tri- 
umph is  an  American  one,  and  one  in  wliicu  every  Amer- 
ican, nnd  especially  every  Albanian,  sleuild  take  pride. 

I,  for  one,  glory  in  her;  she  is  the  first  American  prima 
donna  tiiat  ever  made  so  great  a ‘hit,’  and  met  such 
complete  success  at  tiie  outset  of  her  career.” 

MEXICO. 

SUCCESSES  OK  MIRAMON. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  lUiUic  from  Aspinwall  we  are  put 
in  possession  ot  tiie  following  nows,  wlHcli  was  tele- 
graphed from  Panama: 

On  December  21  a buttle  wns  fought  on  the  Rarranca 
de  Beltlun,  near  Colima.  Miramnn  led  on  tiie  Conserv- 
atives, uud  brought  into  the  action  30M)  men,  against 
7000  Liberals  under  tiie  command  of  Rodin  Rojas  and 
Ognz""  Tiie  action  commenced  at  9 a.m.,  and  lasted 
until  2 tm.  The  Liberals  had  from  COO  to  700  killed 
nnd  wounded,  and  the  Conservatives  300.  Mirnmon  cap- 
tured five  field-pieces  and  2000  prisoners,  witli  a large 
amount  of  animunilion.  On  tlio  24th  lie  took  possession 
of  Colima  and  Bent  a detachment  to  Manzanillo,  seized 
two  vessels — General  Vega  mid  La  Sucrte — and  armed 
thtrn;.  destination .supposed  to  be  Mozatluu. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  HOGS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 


hands.  He  sees  only  a handsome,  substantially 
built  city,  overflowing  with  an  active  population, 
whose  occupation  seems  to  the  summer  visitor  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  especial  staple  to  which 
their  prosperity  has  been  so  long  and  consistently 
attributed. 

The  experience  of  the  winter  visitor  is  altogether 
another  affair.  To  him  the  reputation  of  the  city 
for  its  hog  statistics  is  quite  appreciated.  He  sees 
and  hears  all  around  him  the  indications  of  this 
extensive  branch  of  its  industrial  enterprise,  and 
can  readily  believe  that  to  the  pig  and  his  mani- 
fold products  the  city  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
extraordinary  growth  and  the  rapidly  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  He  understands 
why  it  is  called  Porkopolis.  He  comprehends  its 
relation  to  and  dependence  upon  the  pig.  The 
statement  of  the  commercial  reporters,  that  about 
450,000  hogs  are  annually  slaughtered  by  the  city 
butchers,  and  distributed  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  does  not  surprise  him  ; and  he  is  prepared  to 
admit  the  economical  importance  and  staple  value 
of  the  business,  as  a leading  and  profitable  branch 
of  American  industry.  450,000  hogs,  of  good  solid 
weight,  and  in  plump  greasy  condition,  are  con- 
verted into  pork  and  lard,  in  all  their  numerous 
forms,  in  the  space  of  about  four  months ; it  being 


necessary,  for  packing  purposes,  that  the  pork  be 
subjected  to  the  hardening,  solidifying  effects  of 
cold  weather.  Hogs  are  killed  in  the  city  for  daily 
market  consumption  all  the  year  round ; and  the 
number  demanded  for  this  purpose  is  not  included 
in  the  aggregate  of  450,000 — the  number  varies  a 
few  thousand  with  different  years — given  as  the 
average  amount  yearly  consumed  in  the  regular 
packing  and  shipping  trade.  An  important  branch 
of  this  trade,  and  the  one  indeed  for  which  the  city 
is  justly  celebrated  throughout  the  Gentile  world, 
is  the  manufacture  of  hams ; of  which,  including 
the  shoulders,  nearly  two  millions  are  made  every 
year.  And  a Cincinnati  ham  is  an  article,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  merits  its  reputation.  But, 
as  the  Jewish  proverb  says,  all  are  not  of  Israel 
that  are  in  Israel.  A very  poor  thing  may  be  done 
up  in  yellow  canvas  and  branded  Cincinnati. 
There  is  an  eclecticism  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  hams  as  with  regard  to  even’  other  product  of 
human  art  and  invention.  Cincinnati  hams  are 
like  Jeremiah’s  figs,  of  blessed  memory;  the  good 
are  very  good  indeed,  the  bad  are  naught ; not  fit 
for  the  pigs  whence  they  came. 

Who  would  the  choice  of  hams  secure, 

Must  take  this  course  to  make  it  sure; 

You  buy  your  hams  of , and  then — 


" How  near  we  have  come  to  committing  a grand 
indiscretion ! What  would  Bacon,  Bristle,  & Co. 
have  said  of  us,  or  done  to  us,  if  we  had  left  the 
name,  which,  on  wiser  second  thought,  we  have 
displaced  with  a dash,  standing  in  the  line  as  we 
had  hastily  written  it.  As  it  is,  each  reader  may 
fill  the  blank  as  his  better  experience  shall  justify. 
For  ourselves,  nous  autres  joumalistes,  nous  n'en 
avons  pas  absolument  rien  a dire. 

The  hog— the  term  is  a harsh  one,  but  this  is 
really  what  every  pig  makes  of  himself,  sooner  or 
later,  in  those  wild  backwood  regions — the  hog  is 
not  a native  of  Cincinnati.  He  originates  in  the 
provinces,  on  the  farms  and  prairies  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  Queen  City  is  the  Mecca 
of  his  reluctant  pilgrimage ; the  final  goal  of  his 
pious  ambition.  To  be  born  a pig  and  not  die  the 
death  of  a hog  in  Cincinnati  were  an  ignominy 
that  none  but  the  most  groveling  and  debased  swine 
could  endure.  The  litter  sort  will  not  submit  to 
it.  The  stall-fed,  corn-fattened  hog,  contemplates 
the  purpose  of  his  life  from  a higher  point  of  view. 
He  is  actuated  by  a nobler  motive.  He  realizes 
the  aspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  the  enraptured 
poet ; he  must  see  Cincinnati,  and  die.  This  is  to 
him  the  grand  consummation  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence ; the  complete  triumph  of  his  hopes,  the  sure 


THE  HOG  TRADE  OF  CINCIN- 
NATI. 

To  a New  Yorker  visiting  Cincinnati  during  the 
spring  or  summer  months  nothing  will  occasion 
greater  surprise  than  the  absence  of  every  sugges- 
tion or  indication  of  the  staple  business  to  which  so 
large  a portion  of  its  capital  is  annually  devoted. 
Having  heard  much  of  its  extensive  hog  trade,  and 
its  princely  pig  merchants,  the  traveler  enters  the 
city  expecting  to  recognize  on  every  hand  the  evi- 
dence of  this  leading  element  of  its  prosper  it}',  and 
to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  what  he  regards  as 
the  chief  occupation,  and  most  familiar  character- 
istic of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  His  im- 
agination glows  with  visions  of  vagabond  droves 
of  strolling  pigs,  and  squads  of  greasy  butchers. 
He  fancies  pork  to  be  the  principal  food  of  the 
people,  listens  at  every  turn  for  the  shrill  shriek  of 
slaughter,  and  is  disappointed  thdt  the  gutters  do 
not  ever}’  where  run  blood.  In  truth,  all  his  ex- 
pectations in  this  regard  are  subjected  to  marked 
disappointment.  He  finds  nothing  of  all  this. 
Nothing  at  all  to  remind  him  of  a vast  centralized 
and  systematically  established  trade,  that  gives 
employment  to  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
affords  regular  occupation  to  thousands  of  thrifty 
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guarantee  of  his  not  having  lived  in  vain ; the  very 
Beal  and  promise  of  his  immortality. 

The  hog  is  raised,  as  the  term  is  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  all  over  the  Western  States;  though 
there  are  many,  in  several  convenient  localities, 
who  make  the  business  a specialty,  and  breed  the 
animal  in  large  quantities.  In  some  places  they 
rut.  at  large  in  the  woods,  feeding  abundantly,  and 
fattening  rapidly,  on  “ mast,’’*  the  beech-nuts, 
hickory-nuts,  and  acorns  that  abound  in  the  forests 
of  the  luxuriant  West.  Thousands  are  confined 
in  pens  and  yards  and  fed  on  fodder  and  corn ; 
and  immense  numbers  crowd  the  pens  attached  to 


the  larger  distilleries,  fattening  and  corrupting,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  on  the  warm  slops  from  the 
stills  and  mash-tubs.  Having  attained  the  re- 
quired bulk  and  weight,  by  some  such  course  of 
treatment,  the  hogs  are  gathered  into  droves  of 
varying  sizes,  and  are  either  carried  or  driven  to 
the  city,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  their  own- 
ers, from  all  parts  of  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Some  go  by  steamboat, 
some  by  flat-boat ; some  travel  on  foot,  and  some 
are  transported  by  railroad  in  crates  especially 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  last  mode  of 
transportation  is  the  one  now  most  generally 


adopted.  The  arrival  at  one  of  the  principal  de- 
pots of  one  of  these  hog-trains,  as  they  are  appro- 
priately called,  is  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  as  interest- 
ing and  peculiar  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  From 
the  crates,  the  pigs,  as  a temporary  disposition,  are 
driven  into  pens,  arranged,  with  convenient  gate- 
ways, along  the  side  of  the  track.  They  are  still 
far  from  the  end  of  their  journey.  The  slaughter- 
houses, upon  whose  slippery  floors  their  unoffend- 
ing blood  must  flow,  are'situated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city*,  two  miles  from  these  intermediary 
pens  into  which  they  are  now  so  hastily  huddled. 


The  next  move  is  their  transit  across  the  city  to 
these  slaughter-houses ; a difficult  portion  of  their 
journey,  which  they  are  forced  to  accomplish  on 
their  own  feet.  The  direction  and  management  of 
this  transit  is  undertaken  by  drovers  experienced 
in  the  business,  who  engage  for  the  occasion  the 
assistance  of  a suitable  number  of  boys ; scores  of 
whom,  of  every  age,  color,  and  nation,  are  gen- 
erally collected  about  the  depot  when  a hog-train 
is  expected,  clamorous  for  an  engagement.  Who- 
ever succeeds  in  securing  the  job  by  contract  with 
the  owner  of  the  hogs  is  instantly  beset  by  dozens 
of  these  boys,  vociferously  eager  to  be  employed  in 
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the  enterprise.  The  shouting  and  screaming  of 
tiie  hoys,  gabbling  in  several  languages  at  once, 
the  quarreling  and  tussling  of  the  unruly  among 
them,  the  angry  and  peremptory  exclamations  of 
the  men,  combined  with  the  squealing  of  the  hun- 
gry pigs,  produces  an  exciting  scene  of  tumult  and 
contention  which  is  only  quieted  by  the  final  de- 
parture of  the  pigs  to  that  bourne  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  shall  be 
finally  at  rest. 

These  droves  vary  in  size,  numbering  generally 
from  two  or  three  hundred  to  a thousand.  They 
are  driven,  by  dint  of  considerable  urging  and 
whipping,  and  a great  deal  of  shouting  and  hoot- 
ing, through  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  town  ; 
and  their  compulsory  and  devious  passage  through 
the  otherwise  well-thronged  streets  affords,  from 
its  picturesque  effect,  more  interest  and  amusement 
to  tlio  stranger  than  satisfaction  and  good-nature 
to  the  inhabitants.  A drove  once  started  on  its 
journey  is  bound,  at  all  hazards  and  against  all 
obstacles,  to  go  through.  What  obstruction  or  in- 
convenience it  may  prove  to  vehicles  in  the  street, 
or  the  crowd  of  passers  upon  the  sidewalk,  is  a con- 
sideration that  troubles  in  no  degree  the  heads  of 
the  contractor  and  his  yelling  and  slashing  gang 
of  vagabonds.  You  may  be  splashed  and  run  into, 
delayed  and  otherwise  offended,  upset,  it  may  be. 
You  may  quietly  endure,  dispassionately  remon- 
strate, or  desperately  and  resolutely  resist,  a votre 
gri.  To  that  sturdy  and  determined  man,  then, 
with  his  boot-tops  over  his  pantaloons,  a coon-skin 
cap  on  his  head,  red  flannel  sleeves  on  his  long 
arms,  and  a cracking  whip  in  his  hand,  it  is  all 
one.  He  will  heed  you  not  at  all.  The  main  busi- 
ness of  his  life  at  this  moment,  mark  you,  is  to 
‘ ‘ land  those  pigs  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan and, 
as  that  little  begrimed,  yelping  ragamuffin  there, 
with  a hoop-pnlo  in  his  hand,  will  assure  you,  on 
the  slightest  intimation  that  you  take  nny  interest 
in  the  subject,  “You  may  bet  yer  life,  old  cock, 
he’ll  do  it.” 

Arrived  at  the  slaughter-houses,  the  way-worn 
pigs,  with  waled  backs  and  bleeding  feet,  are  de- 
posited in  pens  and  fed  to  restore  their  condition. 
These  pens  are,  in  most  cases,  connected  with  the 
killing-sheds  by  inclined  plank  ways,  up  which  the 
pigs  are  driven  ns  fast  as  they  may  be  wanted  by 
the  butchers.  They  are  admitted,  through  a sort 
of  trap-gate,  upon  an  inclosed  platform,  in  charge 
of  a stout  fellow  who  stands  within,  armed  with  an 
immense  sledge-hammer.  When  the  platform  is 
sufficiently  full  to  prevent  the  pigs  running  about, 
lie  commences  the  work  of  death  by  giving  each 
one  a stunning  blow  upon  the  head ; which  done, 
he  is  immediately  seized  by  the  butchers  inside, 
and  stabbed,  bled,  scalded,  scraped,  and  cleaned 
out  before  he  has  a very  distinct  or  satisfactory 
impression  of  what  has  happened  to  him.  He  is 
converted  into  pork  in  about  three  minutes  from 
the  time  his  tail  glides  unsuspectingly  beneath  the 
insidious  trap  that  slips  down  at  last  between  him 
and  the  trials  and  comforts  of  the  outer  world  for- 
ever. 

As  may  be  seen  by  oar  illustration,  the  next 
process  is  to  carry  the  newly-slaughtered  pig  into 
another  apartment,  spacious  and  well-ventilated, 
where  he  is  trimmed,  and  hung  up  by  his  bind  legs 
to  cool  and  dry.  After  hanging  sufficiently  long 
to  become  cold  and  stiff,  the  pigs  are  taken  down 
and  hauled  off  in  lingo  wagons,  drawn  by  four  stout 
horses,  to  the  packing-houses,  situated  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  These  establishments  are  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  give  employment,  through  about 
four  months  of  the  year,  to  thousands  of  hands. 
Any  one  of  them  presents,  in  the  busy  season,  a 
scene  of  activity  curious  and  interesting  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  work  is  divided  into  several  branches, 
each  demanding  its  separate  squad  of  woikmen. 
Here  are  seen  large  blocks  and  tables,  upon  which 
the  hogs  are  cut  up  into  hams,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  what  not,  to  suit  the  various  demands  ami 
purposes  of  the  market.  Here,  also,  the  packing 
pieces  are  salted  and  barreled,  and  the  hams  are 
trimmed  and  prepared  for  smoking ; and  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment  are  the  lard  vats,  connected  bv 
an  apparently  intricate  arrangement  of  pipes  and 
tubing  with  the  steam-boilers  placed  in  the  base- 
ment—the  steam  process  being  the  one  usually 
adopted  for  trying  out  the  lard.  It  is  worth  re- 
marking that  no  part  of' the  animal,  economically 
considered,  is  lost  or  wasted.  Every  scrap,  even 
the  apparently  most  worthless,  is  saved  and  turned 
to  account,  either  as  an  article  of  food  or  for  use 
in  the  arts.  Its  flesh  is  converted  into  hams  and 
pickled  pork ; its  lean  scraps  into  sausage  meat, 
and  its  fat  scraps  and  scrapings  into  lard,  stearine 
candles,  and  lard  oil ; its  head  is  made  into  jowls 
and  head-cheese ; its  tongue  is  smoked  and  pickled ; 
its  feet  are  soused  ; its  blood  and  offal  are  turned 
into  Prussian  blue ; of  its  bristles  brushes  are 
made ; its  hair  is  twisted  for  mattresses  and  cord- 
age ; and  its  bones  are  burned  for  the  sugar-refin- 
ers and  blacking-makers.  And  thus  the  entire  an- 
imal is,  in  one  way  or  another,  consumed  and  con- 
verted, to  the  continued  advantage  and  profit  of 
innumerable  economical  and  flourishing  trades; 
each  one  of  which  requires  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  capital,  skill,  and  labor  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution, and  each  one  of  which  gives  unmistakable 
evidence  of  thrift  and  activity. 


MAN  IN! 

It  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  at  least,  and 
I was  then  an  eager  skater : a student  of  the  higher 
walks  (or  rather  strokes)  of  the  art  of  skating : a 
diligent  cultivator  of  that  mystery  which  is  at  the 
root  of  all  advancement  in  this  exercise,  the  mys- 
tic “outside  edge.” 

I was  in  London.  The  Bound  Pond  was  crowd- 
ed to  inconvenience.  The  Round  Pond  is  just  in 
front  of  Kensington  Palace ; it  is  rumored  that  it 
was  once  a gravel  pit,  and  that  in  consequence  its 
waters  are  in  some  parts  of  very  great  depth. 
The  number  of  skaters  on  this  piece  of  water  on 
the  day  in  question  was  so  great,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a posaibilitvref  wimjuifcwUia  gfngle  stroke 


to  completeness.  So  constant  were  the  collisions 
between  the  skaters,  and  so  completely  was  one’s 
attention  absorbed  by  the  necessity  of  steering 
clear  of  other  people,  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  enjoy  the  amusement;  1 was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  tiling  up  and  taking  off  my  skates,  when 
it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  one  part  of  the 
pond  on  the  opposite  side  which  I had  not  tried, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  less  covered  with  skaters 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  ice. 

Distance  is  a thing  very  soon  disposed  of  in 
skating,  and  an  approach  to  this  more  deserted  re- 
gion was  the  affair  of  a very  few  moments.  As  I 
drew  nearer,  I found  that  my  first  impression  was 
not  an  incorrect  one  ; there  were,  fewer  people  here. 
Fewer  people  on  all  parts  of  this  side  of  the  pond, 
and  just  out  there  where  that  pole  inscribed  “ Dan- 
gerous” had  tumbled  over  on  its  side,  there  was  no 
one.  What  fools  the  people  must  lie!  Are  they 
afraid  ? Why,  the  frost  has  lasted  a fortnight, 
and  any  one  with  eyes  in  his  head  would  see  that 
that  “dangerous”  pole  has  been  left  there  simply 
because  the  proper  authorities  have  forgotten  to 
take  it  away. 

Arrested  and  balked  at  every  stroke  as  I had 
been  all  the  morning,  the  sight  of  the  clear  place, 
where  I could  practice  unmolested,  was  inconceiv- 
ably attractive.  I was  very  young,  not  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  my  taming  days  had  not 
begun.  Hero  was  good  ice  in  front,  and  nobody  to 
knock  up  against  me,  and  behind  was  bad  ice  and 
a crowd  of  skaters.  Pooh ! No  danger ! That 
board  has  been  there  ever  since  the  frost  set  in. 

Most  people  who  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
ice  will  be  aware  that  that  substance  is  subject  to 
several  different  kinds  of  cracks.  There  is  the 
melodious,  ringing,  wholesome  crack,  which  ice  of 
any  strength  is  liable  to,  and  which  is  not  indica- 
tive of  danger;  there  is  the  sharp,  rattling  crack 
of  thin  ice,  which  certainly  does  show  mischief  at 
hand,  butwliich  is  not  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
security;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a crack  which  he 
who  hears  will  know  by  instinct  to  be  a cry  of 
warning,  but  one  which  is  uttered  generally  just 
too  late. 

I had  not  philosophized  much  on  cracks,  or,  in- 
deed, on  an}-  thing  else,  at  the  time  I am  writing 
about.  I had  my  skates  on,  I saw  before  me  a 
sheet  of  ice,  and  I knew  that  the  frost  which  was 
making  my  fingers  tingle  dated  from  a fortnight 
back.  Such  ice  too ! So  black,  and  so  smooth ! 
A few  more  strokes,  and  what  a sweep  I shall  have 
over  its  polished  surface ! a few  more — Hark ! is 
that  man  with  the  life  belt  on  calling  out  to  me? 
Yes.  What’s  that ! 

A crack  such  as  I had  never  heard  before,  and 
which  sent  the  knowledge — not  the  apprehension, 
but  the  certainty — into  my  soul  that  I was  going 
through  the  ice.  There  was  not  a clear  second  of 
time  between  the  crack  and  the  time  when  the  ice 
gave  way  under  me  and  I was  in  the  water.  The 
cruel,  treacherous  ice  broke  away  as  I held  to  it 
with  my  hands,  gave  with  every  touch,  and  made 
the  space  which  I had  broken  away  so  large,  that 
water  was  all  around  me  except  just  in  one  spot  to 
which  I held,  but  held  gently,  seeing  the  thinness 
of  the  edge  against  which  my  breast  wras  pressing, 
and  knowing  that  if  I moved  this  last  fragment 
might  go  too,  and  then  1 must  inevitably  sink — I 
knew  not  how  far : there  was  no  ground  beneath 
my  feet. 

How  difficult,  too,  to  keep  still : the  excessive 
cold  of  the  water  making  my  chest  heave  convul- 
sively, and  causing  me  to  gasp  for  breath.  How 
difficult  to  keep  still,  with  the  wicked  water  suck- 
ing at  me  and  pulling  and  drawing  me  under,  un- 
til I felt  the  toes  of  my  skates  scraping  the  inside  of 
the  ice  ! 

By  this  time,  the  words  that  head  this  paper 
were  ringing  through  the  air,  and  the  cry  of  “ Man 
in  !”  reached  me  from  many  voices.  I hardly  ex- 
pect it  to  be  believed,  but  I have  a vivid  impression 
that  in  that  hour  of  extreme  danger,  and  with 
death  so  near,  it  was  a gratification  to  Yne  to  hear 
that  cry,  and — I was  not  seventeen,  remember — to 
be  called  a “ man.”  I had  so  often  writhed  under 
the  insult  of  being  called  a “boy”  by  my  elders, 
that  this  cry  of  “Man  in!”  was,  in  a dim  way,  a 
sort  of  compliment  to  me.  As  I lay  in  the  water 
with  my  arms  stretched  out  over  the  piece  of  ice  on 
which  niv  life  depended,  I watched  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  going  on  for  my  rescue,  with  an 
eagerness  which  none  can  know  but  those  who 
have  been  in  some  such  position.  There  was  no 
one  near  me.  The  machinery  of  the  Humane 
Society  was  all  far  removed  from  that  place.  I 
was  skating  alone  when  I dropped  through,  and 
had  no  friend  upon  the  ice. 

Still  that  lifting  and  sucking  action  of  the  water 
beneath  me — pulling  and  drawing  at  me  always. 
The  man  with  the  life-belt,  with  the  long  ice-lad- 
der on  wheels  with  the  air-barrels  at  one  end  of  it, 
and  a drag  fastened  to  the  side,  is  hastening  toward 
me  from  the  other  side.  Can  I hold  on  till  he 
comes?  The  cold  seems  arresting  my  very  life 
within  me.  Am  I going  to  die  ? My  young  life 
— is  it  at  an  end  already?  O God!  why  did  I 
ever  do  any  thing  wrong  ? The  man  with  the  ice- 
ladder  on  wheels  has  broken  in  at  fifty  yards’  dis- 
tance, and  can  not  get  any  nearer  to  me— the  ice  is 
rotten  all  around.  Who  can  come  near  to  help 
me?  A circle,  far,  far  off,  of  frightened  people 
gazing  at  me — I can  not  see  their  faces — they  are 
making  signs  to  me,  but  I can  not  understand ; 
they  are  calling  out  to  me,  but  I can  not  hear. 
And  what  would  they  say  at  home  if  they  could 
see  me  now  ? Would  the  icemen  try  harder  to  save 
me  if  I had  a brother  there  among  the  crowd  to 
urge  them  on  ? A brother ! This  piece  of  ice  is 
giving  way ; the  water,  which  is  sucking  at  me 
more  and  more,  has  got  into  my  clothes;  I am 
lower  down  than  I was,  and  the  ice  to  which  I 
cling  is  sinking!  The  man  who  was  coming  to 
save  me  is  still  in  the  hole,  and  other  men  are  try- 
ing to  get  him  out.  Every  one  of  those  Latin  ex- 
on ises  done  with  the  Help  of  a key — and  praises 
lavished  on  me  for  them — I lied  about  them,  and 
said  I had  no  help — I shall  die — and  the  crowd — 
and  that  snow  figure  which  the  boy*  have  built  up 
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is  like  the  clown  I saw  last  night  in  the  pantomime 
— and  the  water  is  creeping  over  this  piece  of  ice, 
and  niv  arms  are  wet — and  the  ice  will  be  under 
soon— and  the  men  with  the  strange  machinery  are 
standing  aloof,  and  can  not  get  to  ine,  and  some 
are  running  round  the  bank,  and  they  have  ropes 
— and  one  has  got  a drag — but  I am  sinking  now, 
my  hair  is  wet,  and  the  water  pouring  down  my 
collar — and  when  we  were  at  Naples,  my  father 
asked  me  to  go  out  with  him  one  day  and  to  stay 
with  him  while  he  sketched — and  a dog  would 
have  gone — bul  I had  some  plan  of  my  own,  and 
would  not  go — and  lie  sighed — and  I shall  die— the 
men  with  the  ropes  upon  the  bank,  and  with  a lad- 
der— it  is  tied  to  the  ropes — it  is  pushed  along  l he 
ice  toward  me — a man  is  crawling  along  the  ladder 
—but  too  late,  for  surely  this  is  death — the  voices 
on  the  bank — what  do  they  say  ? The  man  is  not 
far  off— lie  crawls — so  slowly — too  late — I can  not 
hold — I can  not  see — or  hear — or  feel — and  I shall 
— die — 

Not  then.  Saved,  to  write  these  words  some  fif- 
teen years  afterward,  and  to  pause  from  time  to 
time  as  I do  so,  and  think  how  those  years  have 
passed.  Saved,  to  remember  this  rescue  for  an 
hour  after  it  happened,  and  then  to  go  back  into 
the  world  forgetting  it.  Saved,  to  pass  through 
other  dangers  and  to  escape  other  perils ; but  nev- 
er, perhaps,  to  he  at  such  close  quarters  with  death. 

I have  no  distinct  recollection— I never  had  any 
— of  how  I was  got  out  of  the  water.  I remember 
something  of  crouching  beside  the  man  on  the  lad- 
der, a huddled  mass  of  ice  and  freezing  water,  the 
ladder  being  swiftly  drawn  ashore  by  the  ropes 
which  were  fastened  to  it,  and  breaking  in  once  or 
twice  in  its  progress  over  the  surface  of  the  ice.  I 
remember  the  horror  of  each  of  these  new  accidents. 
I remember  running  np  fast  as  I could,  supported 
on  each  side  by  an  iceman,  from  the  Round  Pond 
to  the  receiving-house  of  the  Humane  Society.  I 
remember  that  some  one  had  been  sent  on  to  order 
the  warm-bath,  which  I found  ready  on  my  arrival. 
I remember  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  my  wet 
clothes  off.  I remember  rejoicing  that  my  stock- 
ings were  not  the  pair  which  were  darned  so  much 
at  the  knee,  and  which  would  have  been  discredit- 
able ; and  I recollect  seeing  the  water  poured  out 
of  my  watch — it  was  a silver  one,  but  a good  per- 
former— on  the  ground ; and  then  I remember  feel- 
ing very  happy,  while  the  superintendent  of  the 
place — a man  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  with  a 
kind  face  and  great  bushy  whiskers — kept  throw- 
ing the  warm  water  over  my  chest  with  liis  bands 
as  I lay  in  the  bath  and  thought  how  warm  it  felt, 
and  how  strange  it  was  that  water  should  be  the 
first*  thing  resorted  to  to  repair  the  mischief  which 
water  had  done. 

Is  misfortune  good  for  us,  that  it  makes  us  feel 
so  happy  afterward  ? I shall  never  forget  the  peace 
of  that  time.  I shall  never  forget  how,  looking  up 
at  the  face  of  this  man  as  he  sat  beside  the  bath,  I 
thought  I had  never  seen  any  one  who  looked  so 
good  and  so  benevolent.  He  was  a man  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a sea-captain,  and  was  the  sort 
of  person  one  would  wish  to  have  by  one  in  a 
storm,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  danger. 

The  receiving-house  in  Hyde  Park  is  not,  in  its 
interior  arrangements,  unlike  award  in  a hospital. 
Clean,  and  warm,  and  airy,  it  is  provided  with  the 
means  of  having  several  warn  baths  at  one  time, 
and  of  readily  putting  in  practice  all  the  directions 
which  are  given  in  the  Society's  book  for  the  res- 
toration of  those  in  whom  life  is  suspended.  As 
soon  as  I had  been  long  enough  in  the  warm  bath, 
I was  taken  out  and  put  into  a bed  between  two 
warm  blankets,  heated  from  beneath  by  a hot  wa- 
ter apparatus,  but  without  sheets.  The  next  rem- 
edy applied  was  a glass  of  scalding  brandy-and- 
water  of  considerable  strength;  after  drinking 
which  I lay  down  again,  and  thought  I had  never 
been  so  warm  or  so  comfortable  in  all  my  life.  I 
remained  there  all  the  afternoon,  in  a half-dreamy 
state,  watching  the  attendants  as  they  moved  about 
the  room,  putting  to  rights  the  things  which  had 
been  deranged  on  my  account,  and  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  turning  over  of  leaves,  which  came 
from  an  adjoining  room,  where  the  superintendent 
was  sitting,  waiting  till  he  might  be  wanted  again, 
and  reading,  to  beguile  the  time,  a book  of  ship- 
wrecks. Meanwhile  a messenger  had  been  sent  to 
my  house  for  dry  clothes.  The  messenger  thought- 
fully chosen  was  a woman,  lest  if  one  of  the  men 
in  liis  remarkable  costume  had  gone  lie  might 
alarm  those  to  whom  he  was  sent  in  an  unnecessary 
degree.  By  the  time  the  dry  clothes  had  arrived 
I was  just  waking  up  from  a pleasant  doze.  I was 
soon  dressed,  and  was  safe  at  home  by  the  fireside 
before  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets. 


CAP’N  BEN’S  WIFE. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  Captain  Ben  Conover.  Of 
powerful  frame  without  being  tall,  quick  in  motion 
and  speech,  with  a square,  honest  face,  where  many 
years  of  rough  service  have  not  left  a line,  with 
a certain  smack  of  the  sea  which  we  always  find 
in  those  who  “follow  the  water,”  behold  “Cap’n 
Ben,”  as  he  is  universally  called,  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  wrecker  on  the  Jersey  coast. 

Meeting  him  the  other  day  on  board  the  High- 
land tight,  I was  surprised  to  hear  him  predict  a 
“ northeaster.” 

“ You  don’t  apprehend  a storm  so  soon,  do  you  ? 
We’ve  had  a three  days’  fog,  and  that  ought  to  bring 
fine  weather  according  to  the  signs.” 

“ Pity  the  dark  o’  the  weather  don’t  know  all 
the  signs,  so  he  could  make  it  to  suit.  Now  my 
signs  says  we'll  have  a northeaster  before  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  I am  thinking  there’ll  be  work 
for  me  ’longshore.” 

Captain  Ben  is  the  only  really  weather-wise  per- 
son I ever  knew.  He  seems  to  know  from  instinct 
what  others  can  only  guess  at ; for,  spite  of  the  al- 
manac and  other  equally  credible  authority,  I 
maintain  that,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we 
can  foretell  nothing  of  the  weather  from  observa- 
tion. 


“ That  three  days’  fog  notion  seems  to  hang  on 
like,”  says  the  observing  wrecker. 

'•Fact  is,  Cap’n  Ben,  I never  did  see  a storin 
conic  out  of  a long  fog.’’ 

“ Well,  Saxon,  I have" — Saxon  being  a long- 
shore nickname  of  mine.  “The  big  blow  of  V8 
came  on  in  that  way.  You  were  a young  'un 
then;  but  you  may  remember  the  North  Amer- 
ica drove  ashore  on  the  Hook,  and  filled  up  the 
old  Shrewsbury  Inlet.  I was  anchor-sweeping 
with  Jake  Thompson  that  year,  and  lost  my  sloop 
the  same  night,  with  old  Sam  on  board.” 

“That  must  have  been  a heavy  loss  to  you, 
Cap’n  Ben.  You  were  a young  man  then?” 

“Yes,  the  Julut  was  my  first  sloop,  and  I thought 
at  the  time  ’twas  a pretty  hard  pull ; but  if  it  hndn’t 
been  for  old  Sam  I should  count  that  storm  pretty 
much  clear  gain  after  all.” 

This  ambiguous  phrase,  and  the  wrecker’s  pecu- 
liar smile,  gave  me  to  understand  there  was  a story 
forthcoming,  so,  securing  a couple  of  stools  near 
the  red  little  stove,  and  being  seated,  I expressed 
my  readiness  to  listen. 

“You  know,”  continued  the  old  man,  “there 
was  no  wrecking  stations  in  them  days,  only  two 
or  three  of  us  kept  boats  at  bad  places  ’long- 
shore. I had  one  just  below  Deal,  and  after  I 
got  together  a crew  for  her  and  set  a watch  on  the 
beach,  I made  leg  for  Long  Branch,  where  Uncle 
Jerry  had  a big  old  barge.  She  had  been  a good 
sea-boat,  but  ber  limbers  were  so  worm-eaten  you 
could  punch  a piece  out  with  your  finger.  Uncle 
Jerry  was  laid  up  with  rhumatiz,  and  I knew  his 
hoys  would  go  off  in  her  if  need  come,  so  I thought 
I’d  better  be  with  them,  for  in  a heavy  sea  slic’d 
want  nice  handling  to  keep  her  from  bein’ knocked 
to  chips. 

“I  left  the  Juliet  Tuesday  morning  and  got  to 
Uncle  Jerry’s  about  liigli-water  Wednesday.  I 
found  young  Jerry — that  was  then — on  watch  un- 
der lee  of  the  barge,  at  a place  called  South  Cove, 
w here  the  shore  bends  in  pretty  sharp  for  a mile  or 
so,  and  then  takes  a short  turn  back,  making  a bay 
shaped  like  a fish-hook,  with  the  bight  to  soutli- 
’ard.  Across  the  mouth  of  this  bay  is  a long  bar 
that  runs  dry  at  low-water,  and  a worse  place,  in  a 
northeaster,  I don’t  wrant  to  see. 

“ Jerry  told  me  the  North  America  was  wrecked 
in  the  inlet,  and  said  the  boys  had  gone  up  there 
at  daylight. 

“ ‘ Then  you’ve  stood  watch  all  the  morning 
alone.’  says  I. 

“‘Yes,’  he  says,  ‘I  came  down  at  low-water 
and  been  here  ever  since.’ 

“ ‘Well,  Jerry,  I guess  six  hours  out  in  such  a 
storm  is  enough  for  one  man.  You  go  to  the  house 
and  get  on  dry,  and  don’t  hurry  back  either.  Some 
of  the  boys  will  be  down  from  the  Hook  before  din- 
ner-time.’ 

“ I overhauled  the  boat  and  found  they  had  got 
her  in  pretty  good  order,  and  then  took  a tramp  a 
little  further  up  shore. 

“The  tide  was  full  up,  and  the  storm  about  at 
the  worst.  The  surf  on  the  bar  was  really  awful. 
I have  seen  many  a storm  there  since,  but  never 
when  the  sea  seemed  to  get  up  as  it  did  that  day. 
It  would  roll  up  on  to  the  flat,  three  great  swells 
together,  and  t lien  chop  up  into  a thousand  smaller 
seas,  combing  and  breaking  all  ways  at  once.  As 
I stood  looking  at  the  bar,  thinking  what  a poor 
chance  ’twould  be  for  any  thing  that  might  go  on 
there,  old  Tommy  Wayman  came  along,  and  was 
going  past,  up  to  the  house,  without  seeing  me,  the 
cape  of  his  cloak  blowing  all  over  his  face.  I 
couldn’t  think  what  would  bring  the  old  man  out 
in  such  weather,  so  I went  over  and  spoke  to  him. 

“ ‘ Pretty  rough  morning  for  you  to  be  out,  Mr. 
Wavman,’  says  I. 

“ ‘ Oh,  Ben,’  he  says,  ‘ I am  mighty  glad  to  find 
you  here  1 Yes,  yes ; this  wind  most  blows  me 
over.  I can’t  stand  it  like  I used  to.  I see  U ncle 
Jerry’s  boys  go  up  shore  this  morning,  so  I’ve  been 
keepin’  kind  of  a look-out  with  my  glass.  I can’t 
see  very  well,  Ben,  but  nigh  as  I can  make  out 
there's  a vessel  of  some  sort  about  two  miles  in  the 
offing.  She  lays  head  to  il,  and  I can’t  tell  wheth- 
er it’s  a ship  with  lier  mizzen  gone  or  a brig.  Any 
way  she’s  dragging  her  anchors,  and  when  she  gets 
to  the  sand  they’ll  pull  through  pretty  fast.’ 

“ ‘There’s  where  she’ll  bring  up,  then,’  says  I, 
pointing  to  the  bar;  ‘though,  if  there’s  any  body 
aboard  that  knows  enough,  they  might  make  a rag 
of  sail  on  her  and  bring  her  round  the  upper  end 
of  the  shoal  into  stiller  water,  and  if  her  anchors 
wouldn’t  hold  then  she’d  ground  tvhere  the  surf 
wouldn’t  hurt  her  a bit.’ 

“ The  old  man  shook  his  head.  * No,  there  ain’t 
no  pilot  aboard,  or  they  wouldn’t  be  where  they 
are.  I see  she’d  have  to  strike  here  away,  *so  I 
come  down  to  look  if  any  thing  could  be  done  with 
Jerry’s  boat.’ 

“ ‘ The  boat  is  all  right,  Mr.  Wayman,  but  how 
long  would  she  live  in  a sea  like  that?’ 

“ ‘ No  boat  could  go  on  to  the  bar  and  ever  come 
back,  Ben ; but  she  might  be  taken  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  shoal  and  be  of  help  when  the  wreck 
breaks  up.  I could  do  it  if  I was  younger,  and 
they  say  you  have  a quick  hand  in  a boat,  Ben; 
but  young  folks  is  skeery  these  days;  'tain’t  like 
it  was  when  I was  young.’ 

“ I didn’t  say  any  thing  to  that,  but  took  anoth- 
er sharp  squint  to  wind’ard,  and  thought  I see  a 
faint  show  of  spars.  ’Twas  gone  before  I could  be 
sure ; but  I began  to  wish  the  hoys  were  home ; so 
I asked  the  old  man  to  go  down  to  the  boat-house 
and  help  me  fire  the  gun.  He  thought  ’twas 
no  use,  as  it  couldn’t  be  beard  more  than  half  a 
mile  to  wind’ard ; but  we  concluded  to  try  it,  and 
had  fired  two  rounds  when  Jerry  come  down.  He 
reported  a brig  in  sight ; so  we  fired  again,  three 
rounds  being  the  signal  of  distress.  The  boys  were 
near  by  when  we  first  fired,  and  t^oon  come  running 
in.  They  were  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  ; so  I made 
’em  all  go  up  to  the  house  while  they  could,  think- 
ing they’d  need  comfort,  maybe,  before  they  got 
another  chance. 

“Jerry  and  I set  about  building  a big  fire  under 
lee  of  the  boat-hoiise ; and  by  time  we  hud  done 
jUjat  the  bri^  |tas  in  plain  sight  about  a mile  off 
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shore.  If  I bad  been  aboard  her  then  I could  have 
saved  every  stick  and  stitch ; hot  those  who  were 
there  must  have  given  up,  for  they  didn’t  try  to  do 
the  first  thing. 

“ We  laid  ways  down  to  the  water,  and  when 
the  others  came  back  lifted  the  boat  on  to  rollers. 
Then  we  all  stood  round  the  fire  and  waited.  That 
is  the  hardest  thing  I ever  have  to  do.  All  the 
courage  in  the  world  can’t  keep  a man  from  shrink- 
ing when  he  has  to  stand  idly  on  the  shore  and  see 
a noble  ship  driving  on  to  certain  destruction,  with 
human  beings,  maybe,  clinging  to  the  rigging,  only 
to  lie  swept  off  when  the  sea  breaks  over  her.  No 
one  spoke  around  the  fire  that  day  as  we  watched 
the  brig  coming  in.  She  was  drifting  very  slowly 
at  first;  but,  as  old  Wayman  had  foreseen,  when 
her  anchors  touched  the  sand  they  didn't  hold  at 
all,  and  she  drove  along  fearfully  fast. 

“ By  this  time  a good  many  shore  folk  were  gath- 
ered round  the  fire,  and  when  I asked  for  volun- 
teers to  go  in  the  boat  every  man  offered.  I chose 
a crew  of  eight,  taking  every  other  man  as  they 
stood ; and  while  they  were  taking  the  boat  down 
old  Tommy  Wayman  came  to  mo  and  asked  par- 
don for  what  he  had  said.  ‘ I know  you'll  not  let 
an  old  man’s  talk  tempt  you  to  do  any  thing  fool- 
hardy, Ben ; but  if  you  should  never  come  back 
I’d  feel  guilty  about  you  long  as  I live.’  I shook 
hands  with  the  old  man,  and  told  him  ’twas  no 
time  to  remember  such  little  things ; and  for  the 
rest,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I’d  bring  the 
boat  safely  back  with  more  in  her  than  she  took 
out. 

“ We  were  a little  to  leeward  of  the  brig  when  we 
started,  but  she  drifted  past  us  now  very  near  the 
bar.  I could  not  see  tier,  as  I held  tlio  boat  al- 
most in  the  wind,  and  didn’t  dare  turn  my  head 
round  even  an  instant,  but  I knew  when  she  struck 
by  the  faces  of  the  men.  Watching  my  chance,  I 
put  the  bo.it  sharp  about  on  the  back  of  a sea,  and 
we  drove  down  toward  the  wreck.  Just  as  I 
caught  sight  of  her  she  lifted  on  a tremendous 
wave,  and  then  pitched  forward,  striking  so  heavy 
that  her  foremast  snapped  like  a pipe-stem  and 
went  over  the  side. 

“As  we  neared  her  I put  the  boat  head  to  wind- 
’ard  again,  and  we  lay  almost  in  the  surf  waiting 
for  some  sign  of  life.  There  was  no  one  on  deck, 
and  after  watching  a while,  straining  on  the  oars 
to  bold  our  own,  we  had  about  concluded  she  was 
deserted,  when  one  of  the  men  thought  he  saw  a 
signal  from  the  cabin  windows.  Next  time  she 
lifted  they  could  all  see  it  waved  a moment  and 
then  withdrawn,  and  several  thought  they  could 
make  out  a woman’s  arm. 

“ I expected  every  moment  the  brig  would  break 
up,  but,  as  afterward  appeared,  she  was  entirely 
new  and  her  hull  was  very  strong.  When  1 saw 
she  would  hold  together  some  time  at  least,  I 
knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  unless  we 
could  hoard  her. 

“ ‘ There’s  the  signal  again,’  said  Jerry,  who  was 
pulling  the  bow  oar,  ‘and  it  is  a woman’s  arm, 
that’s  certain.’ 

“After  a moment,  finding  they  were  all  looking 
at  me,  I said : ‘Bovs,  I’ll  not  ask  any  one  to  go 
a stroke  further.  You  know  what  is  to  be  done  as 
well  as  I.  If  the  boat  lives  through  we  shall  save 
at  least  one  fellow-creature  from  a hard  death.  If 
she  goes  to  pieces — some  of  us  may  get  ashore.’ 

“No  one  answered,  but  as  I let  her  fall  off  all 
she’d  bear  they  bent  to  their  oars  with  a will,  and 
the  next  moment  we  were  tossing  and  tumbling  in 
the  surf.  It  seemed  to  me  hours,  though  I don’t 
suppose  ’twas  many  minutes,  we  were  struggling 
literally  for  dear  life,  and,  though  eight  better  oars 
never  were  pulled,  we  several  times  lost  more  than 
we  had  made.  The  old  boat  liehaved  nobly  though, 
and,  in  a little  lull,  we  finally  crossed  the  shoal, 
weathered  the  brig,  and  rounded  to  just  under  her 
lee. 

“ They  saw  us  as  we  passed  the  cabin  windows, 
and  a man  staggered  out  with  a coil  of  line  in  his 
hand,  one  end  of  which  he  mado  fast  in  the  main 
rigging  and  the  other  round  his  waist.  A sea 
combing  over  the  deck  swept  him  off  to  leeward, 
and  he  was  almost  drowned  before  we  could  get 
him  into  the  boat.  He  had  been  fearfully  knocked 
about  in  the  cabin,  where  all  hands  had  taken  ref- 
uge, and  at  first  couldn’t  speak  a word.  He  was 
a Purtugee,  and  couldn’t  talk  much  English  any 
way,  hut  after  a while  contrived  to  tell  us  there 
were  five  more  aboard  the  brig,  though  he  believed 
they  were  all  dead  except  the  young  woman  who 
made  the  signals,  and  she  must  be  about  gone  too 
by  that  time.  I gave  the  helm  to  the  stroke  oar 
and  stripped  off  every  thing  hut  pants  and  guern- 
sey, then  taking  the  line  from  the  I’ortugee’s  waist, 
jumped  overboard  and  struck  out  for  the  brig.  That 
was  mighty  hard  swimming,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  line  I contrived  to  pull  up  into  the  rigging  and 
cling  there  till  I could  get  breath  again.  The  cab- 
in was  on  deck,  ship  fashion,  and  by  watching  the 
seas  I managed  to  reach  the  doors  and  open  them. 
The  water  rushed  out  so  I could  hardly  stand,  and 
I had  to  wait  for  a back  lurch  before  I could  go  in. 
Every  thing  movable  was  adrift — tables,  chairs, 
and  lockers — washing  from  one  side  the  cabin  to 
the  other,  bruising  and  mangling  the  lifeless  bodies 
that  were  tossing  to  and  fro  with  them. 

“ There  was  no  one  alive  in  the  cabin,  so  I called 
loudly,  and  heard  a faint  answer  from  a side  state- 
room. The  door  was  broken  in  and  the  little  room 
was  flooded  with  water  at  every  side  roll.  Lashed 
fast  in  the  top  berth  I found  the  young  lady ; she 
had  given  up  all  hope  when  deserted  by  the  Por- 
tugee,  and  laid  herself  down  here  decent!}*  to  die. 
Cutting  the  fasts,  I lifted  her  in  my  arms  and, 
without  serious  mishap,  carried  her  out  under  lee 
of  the  caboose. 

“ I had  not  been  aboard  the  brig  more  than  ten 
minutes,  but  in  that  time  the  boat  had  drifted  away 
and  was  laying  in  the  surf  on  the  shore  side  of  the 
bar.  The  men  bent  to  the  work  and  pulled  bard 
and  hearty ; but  the  Portugee  was  too  much  used- 
up  to  row  strong,  and  six  sweeps  couldn’t  hold. 
They  had  to  let  her  drive  into  quieter  water  where 
they  could  bail  out  and  take  breath.  Then  they 
daslie  l in  again  and  flirl  ;tl|4  ^*st  -mep  _eould  do, 


working  on,  though  often  losing  in  one  minute  all 
they  had  made  in  ten,  in  constant  danger  of  being 
swamped  or  stove  in,  and  the  chances  more  against 
them  every  moment.  I saw  ’twas  no  use,  and  made 
signal  to  give  it  up  and  go  ashore.  They  wouldn’t 
do  that ; but  going  into  smoother  water  again,  they 
worked  well  up  to  wind’ard  and  tried  to  cross  ns 
we  had  at  first.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  trough 
of  a sea  I thought  the  old  boat  had  gone  under,  and 
at  last  she  did  take  a wave  that  filled  her,  and  all 
but  two  had  to  in-sweeps  and  go  to  bailing  with 
their  hats.  They  drove  by  some  ways  in  shore, 
and  beckoned  me  to  jump  und  swim.  I would  have 
tried  it  alone,  but  I knew  I couldn’t  reach  with 
the  young  woman,  so  I waved  my  hand  to  them 
and  turned  away,  feeling  sort  of  desperate  and  half 
choked. 

“ There  was  no  time  for  having  the  blues  though, 
for  my  companion  required  immediate  attention. 
I had  a little  flask  of  spirits  in  the  pocket  of  my 
guernsey,  and  made  her  take  enough  to  brighten 
her  up  a bit.  She  was  nearly  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue and  cold,  but  said  she  was  not  much  bruised, 
and  when  I spoke  about  building  a raft,  was  anx- 
ious to  help,  though  she  couldn’t  stand  on  her  feet. 
I soon  found  there  was  no  raft  to  be  built,  as  the 
whole  deck  was  breaking  up,  having  been  started 
when  the  foremast  went  over.  I had  hoped  that, 
as  the  hull  proved  strong,  it  might  hold  together 
, till  the  storm  abated ; but  when  the  deck  began  to 
go  I knew  the  hulk  would  soon  follow.  I got  into 
the  cabin  once  more  and  found  three  or  four  blank- 
ets, which,  though  soaking  wet,  would  keep  the 
wind  off.  Wrapping  the  young  woman  up  well  as 
I could,  I carried  her  into  the  main  rigging,  out  of 
reach  of  the  seas,  and  lashed  her  fast,  dinging 
hard-by  with  my  knife  in  my  teeth,  ready  to  cut 
at  the  last  minute. 

“ I don’t  know  if  I told  you  before  : the  brig  was 
the  Tonquin,  from  Turk’s  Island,  loaded  with  salt 
in  bulk,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  deck,  that  I 
thought  would  be  the  ruin  of  us,  proved,  after  all, 
our  salvation.  When  the  planks  parted  and  float- 
ed off  the  cargo  began  to  wash  out,  and  as  more 
was  uncovered,  it  went  by  the  ton.  She  began  to 
have  a longer  lift  with  the  sea,  and  didn’t  strike 
so  heavy.  I couldn’t  get  a range  to  see,  but 
thought  we  must  be  moving  ; and  presently,  sure 
enough,  she  swung  round  to  her  anchors,  fairly 
afloat,  and  my  hearty  ‘ Thank  God  !’  told  my  com- 
panion we  were  safely  over  the  bar. 

“ As  the  brig  lay  pretty  easy,  head  to  it,  I took 
the  young  woman  down,  and  stowed  her  against 
the  mainmast,  while  I made  a little  survey.  The 
hold  was  half  full  of  water,  and  there  was  evident- 
ly a big  leak  somewhere  ; so  I thought  best  to  cut 
cables  and  let  her  run  ashore.  I tried  to  get  steer- 
ing sail  on  her,  but  every  thing  was  whipped  out; 
and  I had  to  let  her  go  as  she  would. 

“The  young  woman  had  quite  livened  up  by 
this  time,  but  I found  her  mourning  piteously,  and 
learned  that  her  only  brother  la}*  in  the  cabin  with 
the  others.  It  appears  he  had  been  agent  at  Turk’s 
Island  for  a house  in  New  York,  and  his  sister  had 
accompanied  him  there,  they  two  being  entirely 
alone  in  the  world.  He  had  taken  a fever  out 
there,  and  they  were  returning  home  in  hope  of  bet- 
tering his  health,  when  the  storm  came  upon  them, 
just  as  they  were  rejoicing  that  the  perils  of  the 
voyage  were  over.  The  poor  girl  cried  bitterly 
while  she  told  me  her  story ; and  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  breakers  close  on  the  lee  how,  Ben  Conover 
might  have  felt  another  dash  of  salt-water  too. 

“ We  struck  the  beach  about  a mile  below  the 
boat-house,  but  the  people  had  followed  us  down 
shore ; and  as  the  sea  wasn’t  very  heavy  there, 
they  hadn’t  much  difficulty  in  taking  us  off  all 
right.  They  made  a kind  of  litter  with  sweeps 
and  thwarts,  and  I had  the  girl  carried  up  to  Un- 
cle Jerry’s,  where  good  old  Aunt  Sarah  made  her 
comfortable  as  possible. 

“ Next  morning,  as  she  was  sleeping  good,  I 
went  to  York  without  seeing  her.  It  took  me  three 
days  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  brig ; and  when  I 
got  back  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  that  I — Well, 

I don’t  know — only  somehow  I felt  pretty  glad, 
too. 

“ Having  been  at  Turk’s  Island  since  she  was  a 
little  girl,  she  had  no  friends  here,  and  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  nor  where  to  go  to.  I advised  her  to 
stay  where  she  was  for  a while,  any  way;  and  so 
she  did.  Uncle  Jerry’s  folks  took  a great  liking 
to  her;  and  when  I built  my  house  in  Shrews- 
bury, and  was  ready  to  move  in  that  next  spring, 
they  didn’t  want  to  give  her  up  at  all. 

“There,  Saxon,  that’s  the  longest  story  ever  I 
told.  We  must  be  inside  the  Hook  by  this  time. 
Let’s  go  on  deck  and  see  if  the  South  River  boat  is 
in  sight.  And,  Saxon,  if  you  want  to  see  a per- 
fect picture  of  the  girl  I found  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Tonquin , you  come  down  to  Squan  and  make  us  a 
visit.  My  daughter  Sarah  is  just  the  image  of 
her.” 

Captain  Ben  was  right  about  the  coming  storm. 
The  night  of  the  19th  November  witnessed  one  of 
the  fiercest  tempests  of  the  year,  and  sixteen  fel- 
low-creatures became  indebted  for  their  lives  to 
the  skill,  courage,  and  humanity  of  Captain  Ben 
Conover  and  the  hardy  ’longshoremen  of  the  Jer- 
sey coast. 


FROM  MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

Sweet  songster  from  a distant  clime, 

Why  cam’st  thou  to  my  prison  grate? 
Why  by  this  dread  abode  of  crime 
Dost  wait? 

Yet  stay,  and  sing  about  my  cell ; 

I love  thee  well. 

Light  tenant  of  the  gentle  breeze, 

Whose  sigh  hath  raised  thy  brilliant  coat, 
Till,  like  the  foam  crest  on  the  seas, 

Doth  float 

The  snow  beneath  its  gorgeous  hue, 

A#  white  to  blue. 


Good  bird,  who  was  it  bad3  thee  fly, 
And  bear  such  bliss  upon  thy  wing, 

To  him  they  have  condemned  to  die  ? 
You  bring 

Dreams  of  the  cot  where  he  -was  born : 

Is  it  yet  gone  ? 

Thou  wanderer  from  my  native  land, 
Thou  fairy  of  the  golden  wing, 

See,  at  my  bars  I suppliant  stand: 

Come  sing 

The  news  thou  bearest  from  abroad — 
Thy  precious  hoard. 

Tell  me  if  yet  the  silver  dew 

Hangs  heavy  at  the  morning's  dawn ; 

Or  if  the  stream  where  once  there  grew, 
All  lorn, 

A drooping  willow  at  its  side, 

Still  flows  its  tide? 

And  is  the  grass  as  soft  and  green, 

The  skies  as  bright  as  once  they  were  ? 

The  hunter,  is  he  often  seen 
To  dare 

The  chase,  the  echoing  hills  along, 

With  shout  and  song? 

Say  if  the  shadow  of  my  thought 
Still  prays  upon  the  chapel  floor, 

And  if  that  sacred  prayer  is  fraught 
No  more, 

With  supplication  deep  and  free, 

Still  breathed  for  me  ? 

And  tell  me  if  the  roses  bore 
Their  blossoms  when  you  came  away; 

And  if  the  one  whom  I adore 
For  aye 

Still  weeps  and  wails  amid  their  bloom 
In  silent  gloom? 

But  whisper  not  her  name,  sweet  bird, 

Or  whisper  very  soft  and  low, 

As  if  too  sacred  to  be  heard — 

As  though 

Some  kindly  angels  from  above 
Said  words  of  love. 

But  see,  the  light  is  overcast, 

The  rain  comes  pattering  from  the  sky : 

Sweet  bird,  the  sunshine  hour  is  past — 
Como  fly — 

Come  quickly  to  my  friendly  breast, 

And  find  thy  rest ! 

Thou  fliest,  and  thy  ’wildcring  song 
Is  deathly  false  and  sadly  vain  ; 

My  prison  bars  are  doubly  strong 
Again. 

There’s  nothing  left  in  life  for  me 
But  Liberty  1 
New  Yoke,  18C0. 


SPANISH  THUGS. 

It  is  but  to  a limited  number  of  Spaniards  of  the 
present  day  that  the  existence,  in  any  age,  of  the 
society  >ve  are  about  to  describe  is  known.  But 
that  it  was  rooted  out,  only  in  the  latter  years  of 
Charles  the  Fourth’s  reign,  is  an  indubitable  fact 
in  the  secret  history  of  Spain,  and  one  in  associa- 
tion with  which  the  Inquisition  performed,  perhaps, 
its  only  praiseworthy  act. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  period  at  which  the 
secret  society  of  Despenadores  was  first  instituted  ; 
but  from  the  name  it  is  to  be  inferred  it  was  of 
some  antiquity.  For  though  the  Spanish  language 
yet  owns  the  verb  active,  despenar  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  despenar,  which  latter  means  the  act 
of  throwing  from  a rock  or  other  elevation,  precipi- 
tating), with  the  signification  “to  ease,  to  allevi- 
ate, to  relieve  from  pain  or  care,”  it  has  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  neatly  ob- 
solete. 

On  the  evening  of  a certain  day  in  the  year 
1803,  in  a darkened  and  noiseless  apartment  in  the 
town  of  Ocana,  in  Old  Castile,  a worthy  and  re- 
spected citizen  lay  suffering  under  disease  of  long 
standing ; at  the  tester  of  his  bed  was  fixed  the 
customary  pila,  or  little  open  earthenware  vessel, 
containing  holy  water,  surmounted  by  a painting 
of  his  patron  saint ; at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a table 
of  a small  kind  of  altar  bearing  a couple  of  lighted 
tapers  flanking  a wooden  effigy  of  our  Saviour  ex- 
tended on  the  cross,  on  which  the  sick  man’s  eyes 
were  riveted  imploringly,  gave  unmistakable  signs 
that  the  patient  was  considered  in  danger.  He 
was  yet  but  a middle-aged  man,  unmarried,  well- 
to-do*  in  the  world,  of  excellent  character,  and  no- 
table for  his  devout  habits  and  rigid  observance  of 
all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  his  Church.  His 
only  relative  was  a sister,  who,  with  two  domes- 
tics, constituted  his  household:  these  had  now 
withdrawn  from  the  sick-chamber  to  make  way 
for  hisfiiend  the  parish-priest — fortunately  a plain, 
sensible,  straight-minded  man — who,  at  the  pa- 
tient's request,  had  been  sent  for  to  receive  his 
confession,  and  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  abso- 
lution nnd  extreme  unction.  And  now  that  these 
ceremonies  had  been  performed,  the  clergyman, 
who  had  long  known  and  held  the  patient  in  much 
esteem,  remained  alone  by  his  side,  praying  with 
and  exhorting  him.  The  sick  man  did  not  exactly 
fear  to  meet  death,  nor  did  he  murmur  at  the  de- 
cree of  his  Maker,  yet  he  nevertheless  exhibited 
extreme  regret  at  being  called  from  this  world  so 
soon.  Therefore  his  friend,  the  priest,  sought 
somewhat  to  cheer  him,  by  observing,  “ that,  al- 
though in  these  acts  he  had  complied  with  the  duty 
of  a good  Christian  in  preparing  himself  for  tiie 
worst,  he  ought  hv  no  means  to  despair  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Divine  mercy  being  even  yet  ex- 
tended to  him  in  this  world,  as  there  were  numer- 
ous instances  of  persons  recovering  from  a far  more 


precarious  state  than  he  was  yet  in."  This  re- 
awakened some  hope  in  the  patient’s  mind,  and  he 
seemed  to  gather  stiengih  und  energy. 

But  a slight  noise  in  the  room  occasioning  him 
suddenly  to  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  door,  the  pa- 
tient was  seized  with  a convulsive  tremor,  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  signs  of  the  most  intense  horror, 
and  a cold  sweat  burst  from  him,  as  in  an  agonized 
whisper  he  said  to  the  priest,  “There  is  no  hope, 
no  escape,  for  me ; now,  indeed,  my  life  is  circum- 
scribed to  a few  minutes,  and  it  must  terminate 
when  you  leave  me;  my  death  is  now  certainly 
and  inevitably  at  hand.”  The  good  priest  feared 
that  a sudden  delirium  had  seized  the  sick  man, 
yet  thought  it  well  to  argue  wiili  him,  and  inquire 
if  uny  change  in  his  sensations  induced  him  to 
make  so  fatal  a prognostic?  No;  he  felt  no  in- 
crease in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease ; but  he  must 
die,  he  must  die  almost  immediately.  As  he  re- 
peated this,  often  and  coherently,  and  always  in 
the  sumo  whispered  tone,  the  priest  insisted  on 
being  told  the  reason ; and  at  last  the  patient, 
with  great  trembling  and  secrecy,  pointed  his  at- 
tention to  two  persons  who  had  entered  and  who 
stood  in  conversation  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
as  though  unwilling  to  intrude  on  his  spiritual  con- 
ference with  liis  adviser.  They  were  staid,  sober, 
and  respected  men  of  that  same  town,  wearing  the 
sad-colored  garments  that  denoted  their  being  bea- 
tos,  or  devotees,  and  they  were  acquainted  both 
with  the  patient  and  the  priest;  they  had  come  to 
inquire  the  state  of  their  departing  friend,  and  if  it 
must  be,  to  take  their  farewell  of  him.  The  sick 
man,  with  increased  agitation,  whispered,  “They 
are  of  us.  They  are  my  companions.  They  are 
Despenadores.  By  their  hands  I i-hall  die  as  soon 
as  you  quit  me  and  they  and  I are  alone.”  With 
this,  his  thin  hands  seized  and  held  the  priest's  arm 
with  almost  supernatural  force. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  those  words?  What 
were  Despenadores?  Why  should  his  fate  depend 
upon  them  ? These  were  questions  the  priest  was 
quite  unable  to  solve ; but  he  determined,  as  far  as  ' 
possible,  to  tranquilize  the  poor  wretch  by  assur- 
ing him  that  lie  would  not  leave  his  side  until  de- 
sired by  himself  to  do  so.  This  in  some  measure 
relieved  the  sick  man’s  fright.  There  the  priest 
sat  for  hours,  during  which  the  two  visitors  more 
than  once  drew  near  the  bedside,  inquiring  of  the 
patient  (who  shuddered  afresh  at  each  approach) 
the  state  of  his  body  and  mind,  considerately  ob- 
serving that  the  Sefior  I’arroco  must  be  wearied  by 
his  long  attendance,  and  offering  to  relieve  him  in 
waiting  upon  and  praying  by  the  dying  man.  But 
the  priest,  warned  by  the  clutch  of  his  friend’s 
hand,  declined  to  accept  their  proposal,  and,  finally, 
finding  no  pretext  for  a longer  stay  at  that  time, 
they  had  to  withdraw. 

Perceiving  that  there  was  a mystery  lie  could 
not  for  the  present  trace,  nnd  that  the  conflict  of 
terror  and  hope  rendered  the  patient  for  the  tinio 
incapable  of  clearing  it  up,  the  clergyman  resolved 
on  staying  by  him  until  his  latest  hour,  should  his 
disorder  finally  take  a fatal  turn;  and  he  gave 
strict  injunctions  that  no  one  whatsoever  but  t he 
medical  attendants  should  be  admitted  into  tlio 
sick-room : liis  clerical  presence  being  a sufficient 
excuse  to  any  others  wlio  might  seek  entrance. 
On  the  succeeding  day  lie  was  gratified  bv  learn- 
ing that  the  crisis  of  the  disorder  had  passed,  and 
that  the  patient’s  condition  was  much  more  hope- 
ful. As  soon  as  he  found  him  sufficiently  tranquil 
and  reassured  to  revert  to  I he  mysterious  subject, 
the  priest  urged  him  to  disclose  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  his  strange  hints  of  the  preceding  night.  Ul- 
timately he  drew  from  hint,  though  with  much  diffi- 
culty, this  acknowledgment. : That  there  existed  a 
secret  Brotherhood  of  which  lie  was  a member,  not 
numerously,  but  widely,  disseminated  throtigbout 
Spain,  who  were  sworn  to  seek  every  opportunity  of 
gaining  access  to  such  persons  as,  being  in  articulo 
mortis,  had  received  the  last  sacraments  and  rites  of 
their  religion,  and,  under  pretext  of  praying  with 
and  giving  them  spiritual  consolation,  to  seize  the 
first  moment  of  being  alone  with  them  to  terminate 
their  remaining  hours — by  strangulation,  by  smoth- 
eriug  with  a pillow,  or  in  any  other  way  not  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  suspicion:  That  this  association  was 
guided  by  a much  higher  object  than  the  merely 
charitable  one  which  their  adopted  name  of  Despe- 
nadores  would  indicate;  for,  instead  of  merely  in- 
tending to  abbreviate  the  death-agony  of  the  suffer- 
er, their  object  was  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  liis 
escaping  death  by  an  unlooked-for  recovery,  as 
would  sometimes  happen  : That  the  Despenadores 
knew  that,  after  having  received  plenary  absolution 
and  the  other  final  rites  of  the  Church,  the  sick  were 
in  a state  of  beatitude,  and  certain  of  admission  to 
heaven;  while,  should  they  be  restored  to  health, 
they  would  be  again  exposed  to  all  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  this  w icked  w*orld,  which,  according 
to  the  weakness  of  nature,  would  lead  them  to  sin 
anew  and  unavoidably  imperil  their  souls,  should 
they  afterward  be  cut  off  by  accidental  sudden  de- 
cease: That  the  Brotherhood,  therefore,  sought  the 
eternal  w elfare  of  the  absolved,  aud  insured  them 
a certain  entrance  into  Paradise. 

Avowing  that  he  had  personally  taken  part  in 
these  acts  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  patient 
was  sternly  asked  by  the  priest  why  they  hail  nev- 
er been  referred  to  in  his  frequent  confessions  to 
him  ? He  answered  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on 
him  or  on  any  of  liis  companions  to  name  them, 
for,  so  far  from  being  sins,  they  were  meritorious 
actions,  inasmuch  as  they  rendered  certain  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  that  might  otherwise  perish. 

The  poor  priest  was  shocked  and  puzzled  by  the 
revelation,  for  lie  could  not  easily  decide  whether 
he  ought  or  ought  not  to  regard  it  as  made  under 
the  seal  of  confession,  and  consequently  of  invio- 
lable secrecy ; hut,  after  some  consideration,  he 
judged  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  whole  matter  pri- 
vately before  his  diocesan,  the  Archbishop  of  Tole- 
do. That  prelate  being  one  of  the  grand  inquis- 
itors, found  sufficient  reason  in  it  for  having  the 
three  individuals  whom  the  clergyman  pointed  out 
as  Despenadores  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  Holy 
Office.  On  being  examined,  they  exhibited  nei- 
ther. fear  moc  compunction  at  owning  themselves 
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members  of  that  secret  but,  as  they  contended, 
most  praiseworthy  association,  or  in  naming  such 
others  of  the  fraternity  as  they  knew. 

How  to  act  toward  the  fanatics  implicated  in 
this  most  horrible  league,  who  were  within  a short 
time  all  arrested,  became  a matter  of  perplexity  as 
well  to  the  Inquisition  as  to  the  Council  of  Castile 
(which,  as  civil  crime  had  been  committed  in  the 
formation  of  a secret  society,  had  also  to  take  part 
in  it) ; for  it  was  desirable  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, giving  publicity  to  the  facts,  lest  an  indignant 
spirit  of  revenge  should  be  roused  among  survivors 
who  conceived  that  their  deceased  relatives  had 
been  murdered.  The  question  of  culpability  was, 
therefore,  in  many  instances  put  hypothetically  for 
consideration  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  Spain, 
as  well  of  common  as  of  canon  law,  and  the  major- 
ity of  their  conclusions  was  that  crime  had  been 
committed — not  with  a willfully  guilty  intent,  but 
from  a deplorably  misguided  and  fanatical  belief. 
The  punishment  was  consequently  limited  to  such 
different  terms  of  confinement  as  were  considered 
necessary  to  indoctrinate  the  culprits  in  a proper 
manner ; and  when  they  were  released  it  was  un- 
der the  assurance  that  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  would  be  put  in  force  against  them  in  the 
event  of  relapse.  The  higher  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities  were  commanded  to  keep  a most 
vigilant  watch,  and  from  that  time  the  association 
was  virtually  extinguished,  whatever  became  of 
the  individual  feelings  of  its  members. 

How  many  victims  may  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  spirit  of  inhuman  and  revolting  fanaticism  no 
human  being  can  ever  know,  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment alone  can  reveal. 


THE  NEW  ROBE. 

BY  S.  E.  8. 

When  Lady. Earth  rose  from  her  cold  ocean  bath, 
Entwining  her  brown-shadowed  hair, 

One  day  when  the  winds  fluttered  chill  o’er  the  path, 
And  the  leaves  shivered  down  on  the  air, 

She  turned,  in  disdain,  from  the  soft-flowing  grace 
Of  her  robe,  and  her  jewels'  gleam, 

While  the  splendor  fell  down  from  her  fair,  bright  face, 
Like  the  falling  light  of  a dream. 

“I  am  weary,”  she  said,  “of  the  crimson  and  gold 
That  shine  out  in  my  autumn  dress ; 

For  the  Night  hath  wept  over  every  fold, 

And  tarnished  its  loveliness. 

'Twas  gorgeous  and  rich,  but  I tire  of  it  now. 

And  sigh  for  another,  whoso  hue 
Shall  be  like  the  blossoms  that  fall  from  the  bough 
Of  the  apple-trees,  wet  with  dew. 

“ The  sober  brown  dress  that  I wore  last  spring 
. When  I sought  for  the  first  young  flowers. 

When  I listened  afar  for  the  birds  that  sing 
Through  the  low  monotone  of  the  showers, 

Was  soiled  by  the  dews  and  the  mist’s  gray  wings, 
That  trailed  o’er  its  glistening  sheen; 

And  ns  summer  blushed  by  the  valleys  and  springs, 

I drew  around  me  a robe  of  green. 

“'Twas  covered  with  blossoms  and  low  trailing  vines. 
With  jasmines  and  sea-mosses  quaint ; 

And  the  long  grasses  waved  in  delicate  lines 
Where  the  rose  in  my  hair  grew  faint. 

Diamonds  and  rubies  with  quivering  light, 

Flashing,  lay  on  my  bosom  bare; 

While  the  lilies  that  bloomed  on  my  mantle  white 
Dropped  fragrance  athwart  the  air. 

“But  I cast  it  aside  with  cold,  careless  scorn, 

And  stepped  from  its  clinging  caress; 

And  down  midst  the  yellow  and  whispering  com 
I wove  me  a glittering  dress. 

Bight  royally  floated  its  purple  and  gold. 

Gemmed  over  with  gay  crimson  leaves. 

While  a warm,  mellow  light  glanced  down  from  each  fold, 
Like  the  sun  on  the  harvest  sheaves. 

“I  braided  the  bands  of  my  long,  sunny  hair 
With  the  drooping  grace  of  the  wheat. 

And  fastened  the  clasp  of  my  girdle  rare 
Witli  the  blue  grapes  fragrant  and  sweet. 

But  the  wheat  is  shaken,  the  grapes'  deep  bluo 
Hath  lost  all  its  dewy  light, 

And  the  hem  of  my  robe  is  soiled,  trailing  through 
The  forest’s  brown  paths  in  the  night 

“ I will  dress  me  anew,  ere  the  morning  dawns, 

In  a robe  whose  beauty  shall  be 
As  soft  as  the  shadows  that  flit  o’er  the  lawns. 

And  pure  as  the  foam  of  the  sea." 

Then  she  paused ; but  hearing  the  wind's  low  sighs 
That  crept  over  the  mountain  bleak, 

The  light  grew  dark  in  her  soft  blue  eyes, 

As  a thought  flushed  over  her  cheek. 

When  the  morning  came  with  its  wide,  pale  light. 
She  stood  by  the  frozen  sea, 

With  her  bare  arms  gleaming,  snowy  and  white, 
From  her  robe  of  purity. 

’Twas  floating  and  fair  as  the  wind-kept  down 
That  falls  from  the  eider's  wing; 

And  diamonds  and  pearls  in  her  jeweled  crown 
'Neath  the  sunbeams  were  quivering. 

Long  plumes  of  white,  with  their  tremulous  grace. 
Drooping  down  from  her  shadowed  hair, 

Touched  softly  the  blush  on  her  bright,  glad  face. 

As  site  smiled  on  the  sunlit  air. 

In  the  misty  folds  of  her  drapery  lay 
Rare  blossoms  of  silvery  hue, 

So  cunningly  wrought — so  dream-like  were  they — 
Each  moment  they  changed  to  the  view. 

For  the  fluttering  fall  of  the  soft  pure  lace. 

That  lay  like  a vail  around, 

Hid  the  lily  away  in  the  snow-drop's  place, 

And  covered  them  both  with  down ; 

And  the  Ladye’s  smile  overflowed  her  face, 

In  a sudden  and  happy  glow. 

As  her  eyes  swept  over  her  new  robe’s  grace— 

The  whiteness  and  silengi  of^cjwTp  [jV 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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WHAT  EVERY  BODY  SAID. 

Every  body  said  that  of  all  the  Manhattan 
maidens  whose  bright  eyes  were  wont  to  reflect 
the  lustres  of  the  Academy,  whose  merry  voices 
filled  Society’s  halls  with  the  most  enchanting 
music  that  nature  knows,  and  whose  beaming 
spirits  forever  repelled  all  thought  of  sad  solem- 
nity, Mary  Dashford’s  eyes  were  brightest,  her 
voice  the  sweetest,  and  her  heart  the  lightest. 
Every  body  said  that  every  body  else  was  some 
way  in  love  with  Mary — either  gayly  or  seriously, 
confidently  or  hopelessly,  calmly  or  desperately. 
The  idea  of  not  being  subject  to  infatuation  of  some 
sort,  as  regarded  Mary,  was  not  to  be  entertained 
at  any  time.  Every  body  said,  too,  that  among 
all  the  devoted  throng  who  had  enshrined  her  in 
their  souls  not  one  could  fairly  claim  undivided 
pre-eminence  in  her  esteem ; but  that  with  amia- 
ble grace  she  showered  little  non-committal  pleas- 
antries around,  which  each  might  gather  for  him- 
self and  yet  feel  nowise  advanced  above  his  fel- 
lows. It  seemed  clear  enough  that  all  were  looked 
upon  by  her  with  equal,  and  not  at  all  excessive, 
though  sufficiently  good-natured  favor. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  exception — that  every 
body  acknowledged.  But  it  was  not  of  a nature 
to  excite  apprehension  among  the  struggling  com- 
petitors for  Mary’s  kind  will.  Quite  the  contrary. 
An  odd  kind  of  fellow,  who  used  often  to  assume 
dignity,  and  to  put  on  airs  of  sobriety  when  every 
body  else  was  mirthful — who  had  been  heard  to 
utter  words  of  grave  reproof  to  Mary  in  some  of 
her  moments  of  most  daring  merriment — who  had, 
as  a proper  punishment,  been  visited  with  the  only 
petulance  and  displeasure  that  ever  escaped  her 
— who  had  not 
even  the  right- 
ful claim  of  ex- 
treme youth 
upon  her  atten- 
tion, and  who 
was  altogether 
profound 
and  sometimes 
even  pedantic 
to  suit  at  all 
the  tastes  of  the 
brilliant  circle 
over  which  Ma- 
ry held  sway — 
was  evidently 
viewed  by  her 
with  much  dis- 
trust and  sus- 
picion, notwith- 
standing that 
his  relations  of 
apparent  friend- 
ship toward  her 
were  never  bro- 
ken apart,  and 
superficial 
courtesy  guided 
all  the  details 
of  their  inter- 
course. 

Not  that  Mr. 

George  New- 
berne  was  abso- 
lutely repulsive 
or  intolerable. 

Very  far  from  it. 

At  most  times, 
every  body, 

Mary,  too,  was 
disposed  to  con- 
sider him  with 
approbation  ; — 
for,  after  all, 
there  were  few 
more  brilliant, 
more  genial, 
more  generous 
than  he,  when 
he  so  chose  to 
be.  But  then 

he  had  queer  ways  of  intruding  inappropriate  se- 
verities at  unexpected  times,  and  scattering  sharp 
observations  about  him,  in  a manner  that  would 
bring  upon  him  the  temporary  hatred  of  all  who 
heard  him.  Not  even  Mary,  whom  every  body  else 
strove  to  shield  from  the  faintest  shadows  of  dis- 
comfort, was  secure  from  his  occasional  asperities. 
Sometimes,  in  the  very  height  of  her  brilliancy, 
when  all  had  gathered  about  her  delighted,  and 
were  taking  to  themselves  spiritual  warmth  in 
great  quantities,  the  sentiment  of  the  group  would 
be  suddenly  changed  from  happiness  to  wrath  by 
some  extraordinary  and  ill-timed  utterance  of  Mr. 
Newberae,  calculated  to  bring  reproach  upon  the 
central  divinity.  Perhaps  Mary  would  then  brisk- 
ly retort,  and  fling  back  the  weapons  that  had  been 
so  unfairly  used  against  her ; and  at  such  times 
Mr.  Newberne  was  always  instantaneously  si- 
lenced. Some  thought  this  strange,  because  they 
had  noticed  that  when  any  person  else  entered  the 
contest  on  her  part,  and  undertook  sarcastic  retali- 
ation, he  was  straightway  confounded  and  put  to 
shame  by  Newberne,  who,  whatever  were  his  er- 
rors, had  certainly  no  need  to  shrink  from  any  en- 
counter of  keen  wits.  How  Mary  endured  it  so 
repeatedly  nobody  could  understand,  and  every 
body  declared  that  the  time  must  speedily  come 
when  Mr.  George  Newberne  would  be  blotted  out 
from  her  recognition. 

I remember  one  of  these  little  exhibitions  of  bad 
taste,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  annoying  that 
ever  occurred.  One  festival  night,  when  Mary  was 
more  than  usually  captivating,  and  when  of  all  the 
attractions  of  a glittering  drawing-room  her  conver- 
sation was  the  most  powerful,  she  was  surrounded 
by  a little  army  of  admirers,  most  of  whom  stood 
silent,  venturing  only  a chance  acquiescent  phrase 
or  a submissive  murmur  of  approval.  Mr.  New- 
berne stood  not  far  away,  listening  like  the  rest, 
and  smiling  like  the  rest,  at  each  flashing  sentence. 
Mary  drew  wonderful  word-pictures  of  character. 
With  a phrase  she  characterized,  for  evil  or  for 


good,  whomsoever  she  chose.  Of  all  mimics  she 
was  the  first.  A peculiarity  of  tone  came  aptly 
reproduced  from  her  little  mouth.  An  oddity  of 
feature  was  caught  and  represented  with  the  queer- 
est twist  of  her  pretty  face.  Rushing  playfully 
along,  her  tongue  lit  upon  Tom  Henderson.  Never 
a better  subject  for  her  treatment.  His  counte- 
nance, distorted  by  a long,  deep  cut,  and  his  man- 
ner of  speech,  made  singular  by  the  termination  of 
the  same  scar  in  his  lip,  were  vividly  brought  up. 
How  every  body  laughed,  and  how  every  body 
clapped  hands  as  Mary  tossed  back  her  dainty  head, 
and  paused  to  take  breath ! 

Every  body  except  Mr.  George  Newberne,  of 
course,  who  saw  a favorable  opportunity  for  his 
customary  interjection  of  ill-nature. 

“ To  be  sure,”  he  said,  “ nothing  can  be  droller 
than  that  scar.  And  its  history,  too,  is  all  so 
comic.  You  remember  how  Henderson  came  by 
it.  A little  crossing-sweeper  stood  unconsciously 
before  a Broadway  omnibus.  Tom  curiously  enough 
thought  it  worth  while  to  save  her  from  being 
crushed.  He  did  get  her  away,  but  then  he  lost 
his  balance,  and  fell  beneath  the  wheels.  And  so 
he  received  that  ludicrous  long  gash,  and  rendered 
himself  a standing  joke  for  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

Every  body  was  silent  for  a minute.  Then  Mary, 
with  her  face  deeply  flushed,  said  : 

“Well,  Mr.  Newberne,  you  have  thrown  me, 
too,  under  the  wheels  of  your  contempt,  but  you 
see  I am  not  crushed.” 

Every  bod}'  applauded  the  firmness  and  quick 
defiance  with  which  this  was  said,  and  I think 
Newberne  himself  wished  he  had  remained  quiet. 

From  that  time,  although  they  met  as  frequent- 
ly as  ever,  there  grew  an  icy  reserve  between 
Mary  Dashford 
and  Geo.  New- 
berne. Some 
persons  thought 
too  that  when 
he  was  by  she 
showed  less 
gayety  than  she 
had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  But 
this  was  consid- 
ered of  very 
slight  import- 
ance compared 
with  the  fact 
that, for  the  first 
time  within  the 
knowledge  of 
society,  Mary 
began  to  indi- 
cate a human 
preference.  And 
who  should  be 
its  object  hut 
this  same  un- 
fortunate Tom 
Henderson,  of 
whom  she  had 
made  such  fun 
only  a little 
while  before  ? 

Every  body 
doubted  at  first, 
but  it  soon  be- 
came clear  that 
Tom  was  very 
much  favored. 
She  went  with 
him  to  the  opera 
twice  as  often 
as  with  any  one 
else,  and  allow- 
ed him  to  talk 
with  her  just  as 
much  as  he  de- 
sired to,  which 
she  had  never 
used  to  do,  be- 
cause, she  had 
said,  although 
he  was  a noble 

and  courageous  fellow,  as  he  had  proved  himself  in 
that  affair  of  rescuing  the  little  street-girl,  yet  he 
certainly  was  dull  and  uninteresting,- and  brought 
heaviness  of  spirit  upon  her.  But  she  never  said 
any  thing  of  this  kind  now,  and  if  any  body  ever 
laughed  at  Tom  to  her,  she  would  not  encourage 
him  a bit. 

This  went  on  until  Tom  himself  experienced  a 
light,  and  understood  with  some  degree  of  clear- 
ness how  matters  were.  Of  course  he  was  vastly 
delighted,  and  gave  plentiful  evidence  of  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen 
him.  He  bought  amazing  trowsers,  and  decorated 
himself  all  over  with  watch-chains  and  finger- 
rings,  to  the  extent  of  a good  many  hundreds  of 
dollars.  In  the  matter  of  boots  and  kid-gloves  he 
became  astonishingly  immaculate,  and  his  neck- 
ties were  the  most  touching  things  I ever  saw,  in 
that  way.  II is  absolute  disregard  of  cost,  it  was 
said  by  shop-keepers,  brought  upon  him  a great 
deal  of  credit.  He  even  undertook  to  express 
himself  in  a more  direct  way  to  Miss  Dashford 
herself,  by  adoration-offerings  of  bracelets  and 
things;  but  these  were  rather  frowned  upon  by 
the  lady,  who  forbade  him  to  go  to  any  greater 
lengths  than  an  occasional  bouquet. 

Mr.  George  Newberne  saw  all  this,  as  every 
body  did,  but,  unlike  the  rest,  refused  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  public  discussion.  He  saw  no  reason, 
he  said,  to  question  or  deliberate  upon  the  attach- 
ments of  a pair  of  young  people,  and,  for  his  part, 
he  preferred  not  to  talk  too  much  about  it.  This 
was  ascribed  to  his  well-known  acerbity,  and, 
when  it  was  announced  one  day  that  he  was  about 
to  desert  New  York,  and  run  off  for  some  years  to 
the  opposite  continent,  every  body  said  he  had 
probably  got  tired  of  the  unfailing  topic,  and  was 
determined  to  get  rid  of  it  by  this  violent  means. 
But  somehow,  even'  body,  in  spite  of  all  his  bad 
temper  and  repeated  social  aggressions,  felt  a re- 
gret which  they  could  not  explain  when  they 
heard  the  news.  They  remembered  some  good 


“ SHE  LET  TIIE  NOTE  FALL  AMONG  THE  GLOWING 
FLAMES.” 
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points  of  manliness,  genuine  sincerity,  honorable 
friendship,  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
overlooking.  But  as  it  was  settled  that  he  was  to 
go,  they  could  only  bid  him  the  best  good-by  they 
had  on  hand,  and  wish  him  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
journeyings. 

Mr.  Newberne  passed  around  to  say  the  last 
words  to  his  friends  before  departing.  He  came 
in  upon  Sir.  Tom  Henderson. 

“ What  can  I do  for  you,  Tom,  over  the  water  ?” 
said  he. 

“ Oh,  nothing,”  said  Henderson,  “ nothing  that 
I think  of.  But,  then,  Newberne,  perhaps  you 
might  do  something  for  me  here  before  you  go— 
that  is,  if  you  are  willing.” 

“ Of  course ; say  what.” 

“You  will  see  Mary  Dashford  before  you  go?” 

“This  morning,  if  she  is  at  home.” 

“ Well,  Newberne,  I have  always  had  an  idea 
that  a thing  or  two  which  you  said  one  night  at 
Larcher’s  house  first  turned  Mary’s  thoughts  upon 
me.  I may  be  wrong,  anyhow  I would.  What  do 
you  think  about  it,  old  fellow  ?” 

“ I never  think  about  any  thing,”  said  Mr.  New- 
berne. 

“Oh;  well,  that’s  strange,  too.  But  still  it 
seemed  so  to  me,  and  since  Miss  Dashford  has — 
since  she  gives — since  every  body  says  I have — of 
course  you’ve  heard  what  every  body  says  ?” 

“Oh  yes." 

“Of  course;  well,  since  that  is  the  case,  I have 
written  a little  note  here — I began  it  last  week, 
but  it  came  hard,  and  I only  finished  it  last  night 
— telling  her  what  every  body  says,  you  know, 
and  asking  her  what  she  says,  you  see.  Don’t 
you  see  ?” 

“ I see,”  said  Mr.  Newberne. 

“To  be  sure,”  said  Mr.  Henderson.  “Now 
since  I owe  you,  or  at  least  I think  I do,  something 
in  this  affair  already,  wouldn’t  you  be  a splendid 
fellow,  and  add  to  the  obligation  by  handing  her 
this  note  ? Then,  you  see,  if  she  should  be  angry, 
you  could  soothe  her,  you  know,  and  you  might 
say  a thing  or  two  in  the  right  direction  any  way, 
you  know.” 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Newberne’s  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  street.  Returning,  after  a little 
space,  he  said : 

“No,  Henderson,  be  advised,  and  don’t  ask  my 
assistance.  I can’t  help  you  in  this  case.  Be- 
sides, letters  never  do  at  such  a time.” 

“ What,  not  do  ?” 

“ Not  at  all.  I know  a lady  who  was  attacked 
ever  so  many  times  with  letters,  and  who  put  them 
all  away,  one  after  the  other.  It  needed  the  true 
evidence  of  earnest  feeling  that  the  voice  and  the 
eye,  and — Well,  I can’t  give  you  lessons,  but 
take  care  to  avoid  letters.” 

“Now,  my  dear  fellow,  it’s  my  only  way. 
What  else  shall  I do?  You  don’t  expect  such  a 
face  as  mine  to  fascinate,  do  you  ? And  what  sort 
of  a voice  is  mine,  cracked  by  an  omnibus  wheel, 
to  say  soft  things.  Oh,  it  won’t  do,  you  know. 
So  help  me  through,  and  take  the  note.” 

Mr.  Newberne  yielded  to  continual  persuasions, 
and  took  first  the  note  and  then  his  leave,  with 
a little  less  cordiality  than  he  had  shown  on  en- 
tering. 

Miss  Dashford  was  at  home,  and  would  he  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Newberne. 

Presently  they  stood  together  in  the  drawing- 
room. Less  brightly  animated,  but  not  less  charm- 
ing than  ever,  was  Mary.  She  never  seemed  so 
tranquil  as  when  she  welcomed  her  visitor ; and 
yet  her  little  hand,  as  it  lay  for  a moment  in  his, 
quivered,  trembled,  as  it  was  not  used  to  do. 

“A  had  hour,”  said  Mr.  Newberne.  “Do  I 
come  too  early  ?” 

“Oh  no — oh  no,”  said  Mary;  “you  do  not 
come  too  early.” 

“ I have  a double  duty,”  he  said.  “ First,  let 
me  tell  you  that  I go  to-morrow  upon  a long  voy- 
age. It  would  not  do  for  me  to  go  without  your 
good  wishes.” 

“ I heard  you  were  going,  Mr.  NeWbeme,  hut  I 
doubted  ; for  I thought  if  it  were  true  I should 
know  it  from  you.” 

What  was  it  in  her  tone  that  made  his  fingers 
leave  the  note  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  won- 
der within  himself  whether  he  would  part  with  it 
at  all  ? But  he  hesitated  only  for  a moment. 

“ I have  also,”  he  said,  “ promised  to  hand  you 
this,  from  a gentleman  who  has  done  me  too  much 
honor  in  confiding  it  to  me.  It  was  his  wish,  not 
altogether  mine,  that  I should  bring  it.” 

With  some  surprise  she  took  it  and  read.  Then 
her  head  drooped  a little,  and  her  face  was  hid- 
den. 

They  stood  very  quietly,  just  by  the  fire-place, 
Newberne  still  folded  in  his  heavy  traveling  cloak 
— Man'  shading  her  countenance  with  her  hand. 
At  last  she  looked  up  and  spoke. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  asked,  “what  is  in  this 
note  ?” 

“ Mr.  Henderson  has  told  me,”  he  said. 

“You  have  often,  Mr.  Newberne,  helped  me  to 
a better  understanding  of  my  real  duty  than  I my- 
self possessed.  I have  always  thanked  you  for  it 
at  some  time,  though  you  have  had  little  enough 
reason  to  think  so.  Help  me  once  more,  Sir ; tell 
me  now  what  I should  do.” 

.“  Don’t  ask  me— don’t  ask  me,  Miss  Dashford,” 
he  said.  “ Here  you  alone  must  judge.  You  must 
not  ask  me  to  say  a word.” 

Then  after  another  brief  pause,  bending  for- 
ward, she  let  the  note  which  told  the  story  of  poor 
Tom’s  heart,  but  never  touched  her  own,  fall 
among  the  glowing  flames.  And  yet  neither 
spoke. 

But  as  the  little  hand  returned  it  was  caught — 
caught  too  fast  to  be  released — and  the  drooping 
form  was  drawn  to  a stronger  and  worthier  rest- 
ing-place than  it  had  ever  before  found. 

“ You  will  not  go  to-morrow?”  said  Mary, look- 
ing up,  and  speaking  first,  a long  while  after. 

“ My  darling,  no,”  said  George  Newberne. 

At0rpf  flajidut  was  impossible.7.  But 

this  woultFW  ao  at  all ; so  every  body  said  con- 
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THE  JAPANESE  MERMAID.— [Fkom  a Sketch  by  Dr.  Phillips,  U.S.N. 


fused  things  indicative  of  profound  stupor.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  all  arranged  with  ex- 
treme elegance,  for  every  body  said,  “ Of  course, 
by  all  means,  we  always  thought  so ; and  some 
of  us  knew  it  from  the  very  beginning.” 


THE  REAL  JAPANESE  MER- 
MAID. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  the  well- 
known  fish  called  by  the  Japanese  the  Noomo , 
is  from  a sketch  obligingly  furnished  us  by  the 
writer  of  the  following  letter.  It  will  be  view  ed 
with  interest  by  all  who  remember  the  excite- 
ment produced  some  years  sjAce  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a so-called  mermaid  at  Barnum’s,  in  this 
city.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Editor  0/  Harper' 8 Weekly: 

Randolph,  Macon  Colls  ok,  Virginia, 
December,  1859. 

I am  to-night  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  Dr.  D.  B. 
Phillips,  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  steamer 
Mississippi,  dated  Hong  Kong,  Sept.  27,  1850,  and 
containing  the  accompanying  sketch  from  nature  and 
description  (with  the  request  that  I forward  them  in  liis 
mine  and  with  his  compliments  to  you)  for  your  Weekly, 
“of  a very  singular  animal,  found  in  Japan,  and  called 
the  Noomo.  The  specimen  from  which  this  sketch  was 
taken  is  dead  and  dried,  and  is  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
I have  examined  it  [continues  Dr.  Phillips]  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  genuine. 
It  is  universally  and  immediately  recognized  by  the  Jap- 
anese as  a Noomo.  The  specimen  is  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  T.  King,  master  of  the  American  schooner  Wan- 
derer,  now  at  Shanghai,  who  purchased  it  at  Kanagawa, 
Japan,  for  the  sum  of  130  ichiboos,  equal  to  $40.  Mr. 
King  has  since  been  offered  $1500  for  it  by  (as  I under- 
stand) Mr.  Bruce,  the  English  Minister  to  China."  Vouch- 
ing for  the  truth  of  all  I assert,  and  leaving  the  question 
of  classification  to  the  naturalist,  I remain, 

Yours  tvuly,  William  B.  Carr. 


THE  ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

In  connection  with  the  war  now  raging  in  North- 
ern Africa  between  Spain  and  Morocco  we  give  the 
accompanying  picture  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean.  If  Spain  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  war,  her  statesmen  openly  avow  her 
intention  of  endeavoring  to  recover,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  this  important  position.  No  attempt  of 
the  kind  would  be  successful  if  made  by  force  ; 
but  England  is  now  less  covetous  of  territory  than 
she  was  once. 

Gibraltar,  standing  as  it  docs  on  a peninsula  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  connected 
with  the  continent  of  Spain  by  a low  sandy  isth- 


mus, one  mile  and  a half  long  and  three-quarters 
of  a mile  broad ; having  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  west  (which  is  formed  of  Europa  Point  on  the 
east  and  Point  St.  Garcia  on  the  west)  and  the  open 
sea  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east.  Near  the 
point  of  junction  of  this  isthmus  with  the  main 
land  are  the  Spanish  lines,  between  which  and  the 
rock  is  a space  called  the  neutral  ground.  The 
highest  point  of  the  rock  is  about  1400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ; its  north  face  is  almost  per- 
pendicular; while  its  east  side  is  full  of  tremen- 
dous precipices.  On  its  south  side  it  is  almost  in- 
accessible, making  approach  from  seaward  impos- 
sible ; the  west  side,  again,  although  nearly  as 
rugged  and  precipitous  as  the  others,  slopes  to- 


ward the  sea,  and  hero  the  rock  is  secured  by 
extensive  and  powerful  batteries,  rendering  it 
apparently  impregnable.  Vast  sums  of  money 
and  an  immense  amount  of  labor  have  been 
spent  in  fortifying  this  celebrated  strong-hold. 
Numerous  caverns  and  galleries,  extending  from 
two  to  three  miles  in  length,  and  of  suflicient 
width  for  carriages,  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  forming  safe  and  sheltered  commu- 
nications from  one  part  of  the  garrison  to  an- 
other without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  an 
attacking  enemy.  Along  these  galleries,  at  in- 
tervals of  every  twelve  yards,  are  port-holes, 
bearing  on  the  neutral  ground  and  bay ; while 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  various  kinds  have 
been  planted  at  different  points,  both  for  orna- 
ment and  utility.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock 
there  are  several  barracks,  towers,  and  fortress- 
es. Of  late  the  fortifications  have  been  care- 
fully  strengthened  at  every  vulnerable  point. 
Something  over  1000  guns,  of  the  largest  cali- 
bre, are  mounted  on  the  rock ; and  it  is  supposed 
that  among  them  the  Armstrong  gun  will  not 
be  wanting.  The  principal  defenses  are  on  the 
west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  but  there  is  also  a 
battery  on  the  east  side,  though  the  steepness  and 
ruggedness  of  the  rock  would  seem  to  render  it  al- 
most unnecessary.  The  town  of  Gibraltar  is  sit- 
uated on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  termina- 
ting in  Europa  Point,,  and  fronts  the  bay.  The 
bay  is  of  semicircular  form,  about  six  miles  in 
length  and  four  and  a half  in  breadth.  The  best 
anchorage  is  from  off  the  middle  of  Algesiras,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay,  toward  Palmones  River. 
The  shipping  is  sheltered  on  the  British  side  by 
two  formidable  moles,  called  Old  and  New  Mole — 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town  of  Gibraltar.  Opposite  the  town  of 
Gibraltar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  baj’,  is  the  Span- 
ish town  of  Algesiras. 


. , THE  ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR,  SHOWING  XI1E  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  THE  COAST  OF  MOROCCO.  . . 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

II exe  is  a fine  example  of  waking  up  the  wrong  pas- 
Bender : 

“ Passing  over  the  Georgia  Railroad  some  months  ago, 
I fell  in  company  with  my  friend  W.  II.  Blankenship, 
better  known  as  Ur.  II.,  who,  during  the  ride,  got  to  nod- 
ding, and  nodded  off  his  hat.  On  awaking,  lie  saw  two 
gentlemen  laughing  nt  his  excessive  bowing.  One  of 
them  remarked : 'My  good  man,  you  shot  a monkey  that 
time.’— ‘Yes,’  said  lie;  ‘and  if  I’d  had  you  in  rango  I 
would  have  killed  two  1’  ” 


Aboutthirty-five  years  ago  a Pittsburgh  alderman  com- 
mitted some  boys  .to  prison  “-for  raising  a rumpus  and 
other  riotous  conduct.’’  lie  went  by  the  name  of  Aider- 
man  Rumpus  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A German  doctor  in  Pennsylvania,  giving  Iris  evidence 
in  Court  respecting  a broken  limb,  called  the  fracture  a 
fraction.  In  his  cross-examination  he  was  asked  if  the 
fraction  of  which  he  had  spoken  was  a vulgar  fraction  or 
a decimal  fraction.  “Oil!"  said  the  doctor,  very  earn- 
estly, “it  wash  a dishmal  fraction!" 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  aminble  Mr.  T , the 

curator  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  sat  for  several 
winters  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the 
Representatives  from  Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion,  a 
country  member  having  presented  a petition  for  a lot- 
tery, Mr.  T moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on 

Vice  and  Immorality.  At  this  the  presenter  of  the  peti- 
tion flared  up,  and  cried,  “Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  and  the 
members  of  this  House  know  what  the  member  from 
Philadelphia  does  for  his  living?  I will  tell  you:  he 
shows  naked  images  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  a quar- 
ter-dollar  a head.  He’s  a pretty  fellow  to  talk  of  vice 
and  immorality!" 


On  Sunday  morning,  September  25,  1S59,  a notice  ap- 
peared upon  the  door  of  a prominent  hotel  in  Washington 
City,  of  which  the  following  is  a verbatim  copy: 

“ Gentleman  will  Please  not  Bring  any  inor  chairs  into 
til  passeg  or  about  til  door  it  very  much  displices  til  lndis 
& the  success  in  the  buisness  depend  on  pleaising  the 
Ladis"  


, An  cx-United  States  Consul  sends  us  the  following: 

“The  Yankees  residing  at  Buenos  Ayres  met  together 
to  take  measures  to  celebrate  the  coming  Fourth  of  July, 
and  I was  called  upon  to  preside.  As  soon  as  I had  brief- 
ly stated  the  object  of  our  meeting,  Mr.  F , formerly 

of  Massachusetts,  arose,  and  after  handing  around  a 
printed  page,  proceeded  to  read.  The  preamble  was 
good,  and  the  resolution — 4 Resolved  that  the  next  Fourth 
of  July  eummence  on  the  evening  cf  the  third,  and  con- 
tinue till  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first*— decidedly  pat- 
riotic. What  a spree  iu  prospect!” 


“ The  whaling  bark  Franklin  put  in  for  repairs,  and 
looking  over  the  captain's  log-book  I found  an  entry  of 
one  page  to  consist  of,  ‘This  day  commences  dead  calm.4 
A few  linos  below,  4 See  a tuttel.’  Ten  or  twelve  hours 
later  appeal's  the  next  observation,  4 See  anutliev  tuttel.’ 
And  the  day’s  work  ends  with, ‘This  day  ends— dead 
calm,  out  1004  days  nothin  more  pcrtickler. 

44  4 Lat  obs.  3.  17.  S.  Lon  116  40.  W.”4 

Those  periodicals  are  most  likely  to  explode  which 
liaveu't  a spark  of  fire  in  or  about  them. 

The  studio  of  a first-rate  portrait  painter  must  be  a 
perfect  bedlam : it  is  full  of  striking  likenesses. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  a carriage- 
wheel  and  a carriage.- horse  is  that  one  goes  better  when 
it  is  tired,  and  the  other  doesn't. 

Somebody  says  that  “snoring  is  the  spontaneous  es- 
cape of  those  malignant  feelings  which  the  sleeper  has  no 
time  to  vent  when  awake." 


Av  Eve  to  Business  — Some  one  has  remarked  some- 
where, that  it  is  a ludicrous  sight  to  behold  a physician 
attending  his  patient’s  funeral:  it  looks  so  like  a tailor 
taking  home  his  work. 

Practice  wakes  Prefect.—' 14  Oh,  Jacob,"  said  a mas- 
ter to  Ids  apprentice  boy,  "it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a 
quantity  you  can  eat"— “Yes,  master,"  replied  the  hoy; 
“I  have  been  practicing  since  I was  a child." 

One  day  a beggar  man,  who  had  long  been  known  as 
the  do-no-good  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  met  another 
laden  with  two  panniers.  On  asking  what  was  in  them, 
and  being  told  that  they  contained  rags  and  bones,  he 
exclaimed,  44  Well,  then,  toss  me  in,  for  I’m  nowt  else." 


44  Why,  Bridget,"  said  her  mistress,  who  wished  to  rally 
her  for  the  amusement  of  her  company  upon  the  fantastic 
ornamenting  of  a huge  pie,  “why,  Bridget,  did  you  do 
this?  You  are  quite  an  artist  How  did  you  do  it?"— 
“Indade,  it  was  meself  that  did  it,"  replied  Bridget. 
“Isn’t  it  pretty,  mum?  I did  it  with  your  false  teeth, 
mum.” 


A glass  of  soda  water  was  offered  to  a country  lad,  who 
rejected  it  witli  the  greatest  indignation.  44  Do  you  think 
I am  a salamander,"  said  lie,  “to  drink  water  biling 
hot?"  


44  You  bad  better  ask  for  manners  than  money,”  said 
a finely-dressed  gentleman  to  a beggar  boy  who  had  ask- 
ed for' alms “I  asked  for  what  I thought  you  had  the 

most  of,"  was  the  boy's  reply. 

Philosophers  themselves,  like  the  stoic  gentlemen  of 
Marmoutel,  after  praising  simplicity  of  living,  often  sink 
to  sleep  on  heavy  suppers  and  beds  of  down. 


Persons  in  a crowd  should  keep  their  elbows  out  of  each 
other’s  stomachs;  yet  a man's  stomach  is  oftener  injured 
by  the  motion  of  his  own  elbow  than  by  those  of  his 
neighbors. 


Tnn  Sentence  of  a Wise  Magibtbate.  — Always 
speak  of  a man  as  you  fined  liiui. 

“Wanted— A Few  Moke  of  tiie  Same  Sobt." — 
Farini,  the  dictator  of  Central  Italy,  has  shown  so  much 
pluck,  sagacity,  and  energy,  that  one  can  not  help  wish- 
ing Italy  had  at  this  moment  more  men  “ ejusdem  fari- 
na;."   


Lost  Men. — When  bachelors  get  married  their  bach- 
elor acquaintances  see  them  no  more.  So  far  as  concerns 
their  chums  who  live  in  chambers,  they  might  indeed  al- 
most as  well  be  dead  as  wedded.  Sometimes  one  of  them 
appears  in  the  haunts  he  once  frequented,  but  he  comes 
there  like  a ghost,  and  seems  the  merest  shadow  of  the 
jolly  chap  he  used  to  be.  His  old  friends  regard  him 
more  with  sorrow  than  with  anger,  but  neither  he  nor 
they  derive  much  comfort  from  his  visit.  In  fact,  he 
drops  in  like  a tax-gatherer,  and  makes  every  one  un- 
comfortable. He  who  was  once  the  life  becomes  the 
death’s-head  of  their  dinner-table.  A Benedick  with' 
bachelors  is  a fish  out  of  water;  and  the  best  tiling  to  be 
done  with  him  is  to  throw  a bait  out  and  try  to  make  him 
hook  it. 


MAEAPKOnsM.— A good  old  lady,  having  occasion  to 
mention  a work  by  a great  contemporary  historian,  de- 
nominated it  Micawber’s  44  History  of  England."  Sub- 
sequently, referring  to  the  arrangement  whichlerminated 
the  late  I talian  war,  the  dear  old  soul  called  it  the  Treat- 
ise of  Villafranca. 


The  Banks  of  Tns  Iiuer. — Crassus  was  tlio  richest 
man  of  his  lime  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Who  were 
his  hankers  ? If  the  opulent  triumvir  had  a banker,  Mr. 
Cassius. 


QUEER  QUERIES. 

In  what  light  can  a betting-man  bo  viewed  r s a lay 

figure? 

J-  it  legal  f ir  n blind  man  to  site  upon  a bill  made  pa“- 

v I r i,  roe  morning  brcak^X  it.axpcctedJu  appear  in 

the  Bankruptcy  Court  1 [j  | jjj  111x00  Dy 


A PROBLEM  VERY  EASY  OF  SOLUTION. 


Given:  A Lady's  Crinoline,  and  a Gentleman’s  In 


vernens  uiipe. 

To  Find  Odt:  Of  which  of  the  two  the  circumference 
is  the  greater. 

Tub  Stable  Mind.— An  ossy  man,  being  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  finding  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Laureate’s  dwelling,  goes  to  call  upon  the  illustrious  poet, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  those  bays  of  his  which  be  has 
heard  so  much  of. 

Memorandum  by  a Mentor.— How  annoying  it  is  to 
find  people  prosper,  instead  of  being  ruined  as  we  pre- 
dicted they  would,  in  consequence  of  having  pursued 
their  own  cotfrse  instead  of  following  our  advice ! 

Domestic  Pets. — Never  purchase  a parrot  without 
taking  it  a mouth  upon  trial.  There  is  no  knowing 
where  tho  bird  may  have  been  brought  up. 


SOCIAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY  MRB.  ARTFUI.US  DOD6EEE. 

When  you  receive  your  guests,  be  sure  to  tell  them 
what  a number  of  disappointments  you  have  had,  and 
how  the  Lion  of  the  day  (whom  you  know  you  dared  not 
ask)  was  laid  up  with  bronchitis,  and  so  prevented  com- 
ing. 

If  you  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  catch  some  titled  peo- 
ple, take  care  to  tell  your  green-grocer  to  bawl  their  names 
out  extra  loudly  when,  as  footman,  he  announces  them. 

In  making  out  your  dance  list,  introduce  the  Caledo- 
nians and  similar  antiquities.  The  philosophic  mind 
may  derive  some  entertainment  from  a study  of  the  strug- 
gles to  which  they  will  give  rise.  But  be  ready  to  come 
forward  as  a dea  ex  machind — and  having  the  directions 
for  the  figures  in  your  hand — to  act  the  part  of  the  di- 
rector in  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court. 

It  being  considered  vulgar  nowadays  to  eat  much,  of 
course  you  need  not  go  to  great  expense  about  refresh- 
ments. A light  repast  is  nil  that  it  is  fashionable  to  give 
— t.  e.,  lots  of  gas,  and  little  lobster  salad. 

With  regard  to  wine,  you  can  give  your  guests  Cham- 
pagne at  a very  small  expense,  if  you  do  not  mind  giving 
such  as  will  be  sure  to  play  Old  Gooseberry  witli  them. 
The  worse  the  wine  is,  recollect,  the  less  will  people 
drink  of  it.  Nobody  expects  to  get  good  wine  at  evening 
parties,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  nobody  be  disappointed. 


A New  Trick “Does  your  Watch  Go,  and  is  it  a 

Repeater  ?"  is  the  title  of  a new  conjuring  trick.  The 
watch  that  does  not  go  is  a repeater ; for  whenever  you 
consult  it,  it  always  tells  you  the  same  time. 


Joking  under  Difficulties Writing  with  tremen- 

dous chilblains  on  your  fingers. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Boy— “I  say.  Uncle,  do  flowers  talk  ?’’ 

Wicked  Uncle.— 44  Yes,  my  dear,  they  talk  with  tu- 
lips." 


Mobal  Lebbon. — A conscientious  old  gentleman,  in- 
duced to  stand  godfather  to  a friend’s  baby,  and  wishing 
to  typify  the  requisite  renunciation  of  pomps  and  vani- 
ties, presents  the  little  one  with  a set  of  wooden  spoons. 

Appropriate  Address.  —A  poet,  a native  of  the  “Land 
o’  Cakes,’4  wrote  an  Ode  to  the  Owl,  commencing  with 
44  Hoot  Awa !’’ 

Extremely  Green. — Secret  drawers  should  never  be 
made  of  green  wood,  or  secrets,  at  least,  Bliould  never  be 
deposited  iu  them,  from  the  very  great  risk  they  run  of 
splitting. 

When  is  a man  (lawyers  included)  like  strong  ale  ?— 
When  lie  thinks  no  small  beer  of  himself. 


Inconsistency  of  Mankind. — “Men,"  said  a merry 
old  lady,  " when  I was  young,  called  me  an  enchantress, 
and  now  I have  lost  my  charms,  they  say  I am  as  ugly 
as  a witch.  Ah,  drat  ’em  1" 


Tiie  Sprees  of  the  Stable  — Roguery  is  a common 
complaint  against  men  who  arc  much  associated  with 
horses.  Ossy  men  seem  dead  as  to  their  moral  feelings. 
No  doubt  their  hearts  are  ossified. 

A Shameless  Brute.— An  epicure  declared  that  a pig's 
cheek  was  great  His  friend,  assenting,  remarked  that 
the  pig  never  blushes. 

Paballel  by  an  Illiterate  I’ERSON.o-Orthography 
is  my  spelling ; lieterography  is  another  man’s  spelling. 

Facility  in  Book-keeping. — To  keep  books  appears 
to  bean  easy  matter  with  most  people:  the  difficulty 
with  the  majority  of  those  who  borrow  books  consists  in 
returning  them. 

Ichthyology. — Whitebait,  in  spite  of  their  minute 
dimensions,  are  decided  by  the  most  scientific  epicures 
to  be  no  small  fry. 

Retrieving  One's  Position. — A fast  undergraduate, 
immediately  on  having  been  plucked,  gets  driven  to  the 
station  and  takes  a first  class. 

Etiquette  d la  Fontaine.— Upon  the  principle  that 
one  must  do  at  Rome  ns  Rome  does,  is  one  expected  to 
put  three  huts  upon  his  head  because  the  Pope  wears 
three  crowns  ? 


A Delicate  Proposal A civic  youth,  intending  to 

offer  marriage  to  a young  lady,  wrote  to  ask  her  to  unite 
with  himself  in  the  formation  of  a 'Art  Union. 

The  Military  Line  —Captain  Baggs,  of  the  Com- 
mercial or  T.  G.  Rifle  Volunteers,  describes  himself  and 
his  gallant  Company  as  Baggs  & Co. 

The  Law Its  theory  (says  poor  Mr.  Briefless)  is  far 

better  than  its  practice. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To  Public  Speakers  and  Singers. 

“ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  or  Cough  Lozenges— 
From  Prof.  M.  Stacy  Johnson,  Teacher  of  Music,  S.  Fe- 
male College,  La  Grange,  Ga.  “I  have  found  their 
use  very  efficacious  in  removing  that  irritation  of  tho 
Throat  so  common  with  Speakers  and  Singers.  I have 
enlisted  several  gentlemen  in  their  favor,  among  whom 
arc  Professor  Winks,  Principal  Brownwood  University, 
and  Rev.  M.  Teague  of  this  place.  The  Troches  have 
only  to  be  tried  to  recommend  themselves.” 


RUSS  PARDOE’S  NEW  WORE. 


W.  t POOLEY  & CO., 

Harper's  Building,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y., 

Will  Publish,  about  February  1st,  1860, 

From  the  Author’s  advanced  Proof  Sheets, 

A Life  Struggle! 

By  Miss  Par  doc, 

Author  of 44  Louis  XIV.,  nnd  the  Court  of  Franco,  in 
the  17th  Century." 

One  vol.  12mo,  l*rice  $1  Hi. 

FOE  SAFE  DT  /XL  THE  DOCK  TRADE. 

Sent  by  r.mT  portage  paid,  for  any  distar.ee  in  tiie 

United  States  under  3‘JOO  mileB. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


LE  BON  TON  JOURNAL  DE  MODES  is 

tiie  most  reliable  Fashion  Book  ever  published  in 
this  country  or  Europe.  Price,  $5  a year.  To  be  ap- 
preciated it  must  be  seen.  Consequently,  we  propose  to 
send  a Specimen  Copy,  to  such  as  have  not  seen  it,  for 
30  cents.  Mr.  Taylor  would  also  call  attention  to  lixs 
large  supply  of  plain  and  trimmed  patterns,  connected 
with  liis  dress-making  establishment,  superintended  by 
Madame  Gillespie  of  Now  Orleans.  For  further  particu- 
lars, please  address 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON, 

407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Chapped  Hands. — This  very  troublesome  condi- 
tion of  the  hands,  also  fan,  stmburn,  freckles , and  all 
redness  and  roughness  of  tiie  6kin,  occasioned  by  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  may  be  removed  and  prevented 
by  the  use  of  Eumett's  Kalliston.  Prepared  by  Joseph 
Burnett  & Co.,  Boston. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  generally.  Price,  BO  cents  per 
bottle. 


PARTON’S 

LIFE  of  ANDREW  JACKSON 

3 vols.  8vo.  With  Steel  Portraits.  Price  $2  50  to 
$5  00  each. 

The  first  volume  is  ready.  Sold  by  subscription  only. 
Any  one  desiring  to  examine  this  work  will  be  waited  on 
by  an  Agent,  on  sending  their  address  to  the  Publishers. 

“ Here  is  a Life  which  is  a Life  indeed,  and  before 
which  the  conventional  and  commonplace  biographies 
of  modern  times  sink  into  stupidity  and  insignificance. 
If  we  should  write  all  we  think  concerning  the  merits  of 
this  first  volume,  u e fear  we  should  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  imprudent  enthusiasm,  beside  incurring  the 
possible  danger  of  having  our  praises  upset  by  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  two  succeeding  volumes.  But  if  Mr.  Par- 
ton  goes  on  to  the  end  as  he  has  begun,  we  assure  him  a 
greater  and  more  pleasing  popularity  than  almost  any 
American  biograpliist  has  ever  enjoyed.  * * All 

that  the  public  can  ask  of  Mr.  Parton  is,  that  he  will 
continue  and  conclude  as  ably  as  he  has  begun. — [New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

“We  confess  having  read  the  work  in  two  prolonged 
sittings.  * * * As  lie  advances  Mr.  Parton  will  tread 
more  difficult  nnd  dangerous  ground,  but  there  need  be 
no  fear  that  his  foot  will  falter."— [Harper's  Weekly. 

[The  same  journal,  which  should  be  well  informed  with 
regard  to  books,  recently  pronounced  Mr.  Parton’s  “ Life 
of  Aaron  Burr"  “doubtless  the  most  successful  biogra- 
phy ever  published  in  this  country."] 

44  We  can  not  but  feel  that  Mr.  Parton,  with  the  im- 
provement which  he  has  gained  by  practice  in  biography, 
will  make  a more  readable,  and  perhaps  a more  valuable 
book  on  this  particular  subject  than  would  have  been 
made  if  I he  work  had  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Everett  or 
Mi-.  Bancroft."— [New  York  Independent. 

44  A volume  of  intense  and  permanent  interest." — [N. 
Y.  Observer. 

44  It  is  equally  free  from  tho  spirit  of  detraction  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  unmixed  glorification  on  the  other. ’* — 
[Western  Christian  Advocate. 

44  One  of  the  most  readable  of  books.  Every  page  is 
alive.  It  is  as  romantic  as  a mediaeval  romance,  and  yet 
has  the  advantage  of  being  true." — [Home  Journal. 

44  A worthy  commencement  of  a noble  work.’’— [N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

44  We  have  spoken  in  praise  of  Mr.  Parton’s  style.  It 
invests  the  di'yest  details  with  interest.  * * * That 
it  will  he  one  of  our  standard  historical  books  is  indis- 
putable."—[Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

“Those  who  have  been  most  familiar  with  the  career 
of  Jackson,  will  be  surprised  at  the  mass  of  new  matter 
which  the  author  has  collected."— [Boston  Journal. 

“ It  is  a work  of  thrilling  interest,  and  leaves  the  im- 
press of  condor  and  truth  on  every  page."—  [Memphis 
Appeal. 

44  Few  readers  can  estimate  the  labor  which  must  have 
been  bestowed  upon  this  biography."  — [Philadelphia 
Press. 

44  It  is  an  honest  book  throughout.'4— [Nashville  Union. 

“The  narrative  promises  to  be  one  of  remarkable  in- 
terest, and  to  attain  an  extraordinary  popularity.'4— [N. 
Y.  Evangelist. 

“We  rarely  find  a work  cumbered  with  so  little  ver- 
biage and  irrelevant  matter  generally.” — [Boston  Atlas 
and  Bee. 

“His  impartiality  will  command  the  respect  and  win 
the  confidence  of  the  reader.  His  pages  have  all  the 
fascination  of  romance,  yet  we  can  not  but  feel  that  ev- 
ery statement  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest  scruti- 
ny.’’—[Reading  Gazette. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

MASON  BROTHERS, 

Nos.  5 and  7 Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


From  Halsted’s  late  Treatise 
on  Motorpathy. 

“ Miss  A.  R , aged  28,  had  a partial  paralysis  of  tho 

left  side  of  the  body— the  limbs  and  even  that  side  of  the 
head  being  affected,  which  caused  pain  and  a strange, 
uneasy  sensation  of  numbness.  Her  nerves  were  very 
weak  and  irritable  — digestion  impaired  — bowels  very 
costive — cold  bands  and  feet,  with  occasional  great  heat 
— liver  in  a torpid  state,  lungs  very  weak,  and  a stub- 
born bronchitis.  After  all  other  difficulties  were  re- 
moved, the  inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils  continued  for  some  time,  but  these 
diseases  were  also  eventually  overcome.  She  left,  feeling 
(to  use  her  own  words,)  like  another  being,  and  more 
like  her  former  self,  than  she  had  ever  expected  to  be 
again." 

This  Treatise  can  be  obtained  on  return  of  mail  by  en- 
closing 25  cents  to  H.  11ALSTED,  M.D.,  Round  Hill 
Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Life  Illustrated.— A first- 

class  pictorial  weekly— Vol.  9— Circulates  largely  in  all 
the  States,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Adapted  to 
tho  farmer,  planter,  merchant,  inventor,  mechanic,  and 
the  family.  $2  a year;  $1  half  a year. 

Address,  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


Book  Agents  Wanted. 

Agents  are  wanted  to  obtain  orders  for  the  New  Ency- 
clopedia of  All  Nations,  in  two  Royal  Octavo  Volumes, 
1GU0  pages,  over  1(  00  Engravings,  many  of  which  are 
colored  by  hand,  with  Maps,  Charts,  &c.  Sold  only  by 
traveling  Agents  to  whom  a special  district  will  he  al- 
lotted. For  further  information  apply  immediately  to 
HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


yANITY  FAIR. 

THE  NEW  COMIC  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER 

IS  TAKING  TIIE  WHOLE  UNION  BY  STORM! 
Every  number  abounds  in 
SIDE-SPLITTING  FUN, 

DELICATE  HUMOR, 

SMASHING  SATIRE, 

and  all  the  other  characteristics  that  should  belong  to  an 
INTENSELY  HUMOROUS  JOURNAL. 

VANITY  FAIR 

is  a Thoroughly  Live  ParER,  in  the  most  vivacious  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term.  The  extraordinary  popularity  it 
has  already  acquired  is  only  tiie  inevitable  result  of  its 
excellence  and  spirit. 

Price  Six  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Newsmen.  Specimen 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  two  Postage  Stamps. 
FRANK  J.  THOMPSON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
No.  113  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  Fool  of  Qualit  /. 

By  Henry  Brooke. 

2 vols.  $2  00. 

A work  published  nearly  one  hundred  yer.rB  ago. 
This  new  issue,  edited  by  Kingsley,  lias  been  received 
with  marked  success. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

New  York. 


Humboldt,  everett,  napoleon  3. 

Either  of  these  full  length  steel  portraits,  nnd  a 
sample  number  of  the  “Illustrated  News  of  the 
Would,"  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
cash  or  stamps,  by  HENRY  A.  BROWN  & CO.,  14  Han- 
over Street,  Boston,  Moss. 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  FACE,  LIPS,  &c.— 

Certain  euro  and  preventive.  HEGKMAN  & 
CO.’S  CAMPHOR  ICE  WITH  GLYCERINE,  if  used 
as  directed,  will  keep  the  skin  soft  in  the  coldest  weath- 
er. Only  25  cents.  HEGKMAN  & CO.,  101,  319,  611, 
and  750  Broadway.  Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents. 


Dry  goods  at  retail 

DOWN  TOWN. 

The  subscriber  has  concluded,  at  the  solicitation  of 
many  Ladies,  to  throw  open  his  Jobbing  Stock  of 
DRY  GOODS 

to  the  public,  for  a short  time,  at  retail,  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

S.  COURTIS, 

No.  80  Cedar  St., 

A few  doors  from  Broadway,  east  side. 


!!  SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied  (with  complete  instructions), 
postage  paid.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Skates!  Skates!  Skates 

to  suit  everybody,  at  the 
“ CENTRAL  PARK  SKATE  EMPORIUM.” 
CONOVER  & WALKER,  298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Q PECIMEN  COPIES  ALWAYS 

IO  GRATIS.  - THE  NEW  YORK  MERCURY  is 
the  largest,  handsomest,  cheapest,  and  best  family  Story 
Paper  in  tiie  world.  It  lias  achieved  a weekly  circula- 
tion of  135,000  copies!  Examine  it  before  subscribing 
to  any  other  paper.  $2  a year,  or  $1  for  six  months. 
Send  for  Specimens. 

CAULDWELL,  SOUTHWORTH  & WHITNEY, 

22  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Oftn  H0W  T0  L1VE  CHEAP. 

UU  In  order  to  effect  a great  saving  in  Uv 

your  housekeeping,  purchase  your 

TEAS,  WINES.  GROCERIES,  and  PROVISIONS 
of  all  kinds,  at  tiie  immense  establishment  of 

THOMAS  R.  AGNEW,  260  Greenwich  Street, 
corner  of  Murray. 


The 

“HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD." 

FOR  A DAY,  1 CENT. 

FOR  A MONTH,  1 DIME, 

FOR  A YEAR,  1 DOLLAR. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED PAPER,  Containing  EDITORIALS  and  IL- 
LUSTRATIONS of  CURRENT  EVENTS.  Price,  Sev- 
enty-Five Ct&  : or.  One  Dollar  Fifty  for  tiie  Two  Volumes. 
A Suitable  DISCOUNT  allowed  to  the  TRADE. 
Address  OKIE,  DAYTON  & JONES. 

No.  29  Ann  Street,  comer  Nassau. 


Private  Hair  Dying1  Rooms,  for  ladies,  at 
Batchelor  & Brown  Hair  Dying  and  Wig  Establishment, 
16  Bond  Street,  Private  Entrance.  Copy  the  address,  16 
Bond  Street. 


BRIDAL  OUTFITS, 

At  987  Broadway,  near  26th  Street. 

THE  LADIES’  READY-MADE  LINEN  STOrjb 


Winnnt's  Excelsior  Billiarc-  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


WEDDING  CARDS,  NOTES,  ENVEL- 

OPES, &c. — Broadway  Styles These  celebrated 

cards,  engraved  in  the  highest  Btyle  of  the  art,  only  at 
Everdell’s,  302  Broadway,  cor.  Duane. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $1C0. 

Singer's  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  nt  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  tho  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 

Quern’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Quern’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor's  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beckman  Street. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA. 

A few  bottles  will  generally  disperse  nil  scrofulous 
tendency,  while  It  improves  the  appetite,  and  invigorate-: 
the  constitution.  Prepared  by 

A.  it.  <Si  D.  SANDS,  Druggist-, 

Q rigi  n a I k- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


February  4,  1860.] 
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Mercantile  Record. 

Patent  Champion  Safes. 

S.  C.  Herring  &fUo.,  251  Broadway. 

Direction  Labels  and  Tags. 

Mauser,  Victor  12.,  115  Chambers  Street. 

THE  ART  JOURNAL  (LONDON).— The 

January  number  of  this  popular  work  commences 
* new  volume,  and  contains  in  addition  to  its  usual  at- 
tractions, a New  Series  of  Tapers  Debouiptivb  of 
tub  course  of  the  Hudson,  from  its  Source  to  tue 
Sea,  by  Benson  J.  Bossing,  profusely  illustrated  with 
original  en cravings  on  wood  from  actual  ►ketches  taken 
in  the  Autumn  of  the  past  year.  'I'  1 1 B C< ) M PAN  ION 
GUIDE  by  RAILWAY  IN  SOUTH  WALES.  By 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  & C.  Hall,  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Harding, 
Birkett  Foster,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  TURNER  GALLERY.— Ere  long  the  subscribers 
to  THE  ART  JOURNAL  will  obtain  engravings  from 
pictures  by  this  great  master.  THE  ART  JOURNAL  as 
a work  especially  suited  for  connoisseurs,  artists,  and  all 
lovers  of  tho  Fine  Arts.  Each  number  contains  three 
largo  Stet*l  Engravings,  and  nunieroiw  illustrations  on 
wood.  Subscriptions,  $5  per  year,  or  T5  cents  per  month. 
VIRTUE  CO  , No.  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


The  Phrenological  Journal— 

new  volume — 31 — commences  this  January,  devoted  to 
the  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical  Improvement  of 
Mankind.  Portraits  of  loading  men,  notorious  crimi- 
nals, etc.  $L  a year. 

Address,  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil. 


One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their 
persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infection,  and  their 
health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  tho  blood  by  an  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exercise. 
Such  a medicine  we  supply  in 


AYER’S 


Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  whirit  the  medical  skill  of  onr 
times  can  devise  for  tills  every  where  prevailing  and  fa- 
tal  malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  reme- 
dial* that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of 
this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
system  from  its  destructive  consequences,  lienee  it 
should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but 
also  those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as 
Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  Ft.  Anthony  s Fire, 
Rose,  or  Erysipelas.  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Blains  and  Boils.  Tumors.  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum, 
Scald  Head,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism.  Syphilitic  and 
Mebourial  Diseases,  Dropsy.  Dyifepsia,  Debility, 
and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated 
ob  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief  In  “ impurity 
of  the  blood'  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a degen- 
eration of  the  blood.  The  particular  purpose  and  virtue 
of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital 
fluid,  without  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  con- 
taminated constitutions. 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  6c  CO., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  SAM.  DALE,  the  Mis- 
sissippi  Partisan.  By  J.  F.  II.  Claiborne.  Illus- 
trated by  J oun  MoLknan.  12mo,  ilusliu,  $1  00. 


LUCY  CROFTON.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Tho 
Days  of  My  Life,"  “ Tho  Laird  of  Norlaw,"  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 


LIFE  IN  SPAIN:  Past  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Tiiornbury,  Author  of  “ Every  Man  his  own  Trump- 
eter,” “A;t  and  Nnture,”  “Songs  of  tho  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads."  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1 00.  j* 

SELF-nELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson."  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


MISREPRESENTATION-  A NoveL  By  Anna  II. 
Drury,  Author  of  “ Friends  and  Fortune,"  Eastbury,’1 
&c.  8 vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE— Complete. 

First  Series.  — From  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  17S9,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  iu  1S15.  4 vols.  8ro,  Muslin,  $i>  00;  Sheep 
extra,  $7  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

Second  Series.  — From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  to  tbe  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  4 
vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $0  00;  Sheep  extra,  $7  1)0;  Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

fy  The  Work  Complete  in  8 vols..  Muslin,  $12  00; 
Sheep  extra,  $14  00 ; Half  Calf,  $20  00. 

ET  The  Volumes  sold  separately. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  in  behalf  of  their 
ltiglits  as  Authorized  Interpreters  of  the  Bible.  By 
Catharine  E.  Beecher,  Author  of  “ Common  Sense 
applied  to  Religion,'’  “ Physiology  and  Calisthenics," 
“ Domestic  Receipt-Book,"  &c.,  Ac.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY.  Vol.  III.,  for  1850.  4to,  Mus- 
lin, $3  63 ; Half  Morocco,  $5  60. 

On  receipt  of  $10,  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the 
three  bound  volumes  of  Harpers  Weekly,  and  allow 
one  year's  subscription  to  either  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Harper’s  Magazine. 

HARRY'S  SUMMER  IN  ASHCROFT.  Illustrations. 
Square  4to,  Muslin,  60  cents. 


ADAM  BEDE.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  Author 
of  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  03. 


'T'HE  black  diamond. 

Jubt  Published. 

BLACK  DIAMONDS.  BLACK  DIAMONDS. 

BLACK  DIAMONDS.  BLACK  DIAMONDS. 

BLACK  DIAMONDS.  BLACK  DIAMONDS. 

Diamond  Sketches  and  Stories  of  Southern  Life. 

By  Edward  A.  Pollard,  of  Virginia. 
second  enlarged  edition  will  be  out  on . 

SECOND  ENLARGED  EDITION  WILL  BE  OUT  ON . 

Endorsed  by  the  Democratic  Press  as 
ONE  OF  THE' MOST  POWERFUL  DEFENCES  OF 
NEGRO  SLAVERY  EVER  WRITTEN. 
Characterized  by  Abolition  Members  of  Congress  as 
AN  OFFSET  TO  TI1E  “HELPER  BOOK," 

AN  OFFSET  TO  THE  “ HELPER  BOOK," 
AND  “AS  TEN  TIMES  WORSE." 

AND  “AS  TEN  TIMES  WORSE.’’ 

AND  “AS  TEN  TIMES  WORSE." 

This  charge  made  against  the  Book  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  abundantly  refuted  by 

WIIAT  TOE  DEMOCRATIC  PKE8S  SAY,  NORTH  AND  SOVT1L 
WHAT  TUE  DEMOCRATIC  PRESS  SAY,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

“ We  can  promise  all  an  ample  reward  for  tlie  cost  and 
trouble  of  an  acquaintance  witli  the  contents  of  this  most 
interesting  book.  Tho  letters  are  so  many  jewels  in 
tlieir  way — black  to  the  subject,  but  brilliantly  lightsome 
in  it.  It  is  a little  mine  full  of  promised  diamonds." — 
New  York  News. 

“ Sketches  amongst  the  most  catholic,  and  tolerant,  and 
genial  we  ever  had  occasion  to  peruse.  Tlie  negro  nn- 
turc  tlie  author  especially  knows,  profoundly,  intimate- 
ly; knows  it  notbyintelkction  merely,  but  also  by  heart; 
knows  it  not  through  the  cold  light  of  ethnological  sci- 
ence only,  but  most  of  all,  through  tbo  warm  enkindling 
recollections  of  boyhood  and  youth.  How  appreciative, 
how  loving,  how  tender  and  sympathetic  he  is  in  his  de- 
lineations, we  will  let  a few  extracts  show.’’— New  Or- 
leans Delta. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

1 vol.  12mo,  cloth.  Beautifully  printed,  75  cents. 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  early;  supplied  at  a liberal 
discount.  Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  published  prices. 

PUDNEY  & RUSSELL,  Publishers, 

No.  73  John  Street,  New  York. 

Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  11*1  Broadway. 

Life  Illustrated.— A first- 

clu.v*  pictorial  weekly,  for  tlie  family,  the  merchant,  me- 
chanic, artisan,  farmer,  planter,  manufacturer,  builder, 
fruit-grower,  etc.  $2  a year. 

Address,  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


"C1  LECTBOP  ATHIC  INSTITUTE,  GG 

JL2j  West  Thirteenth  feti%ct. — Acute,  chronic  and  mer- 
cu  ial  diseases,  of  every  description,  successfully  treated 
without  medicines.  Private  parlors  and  female  attend- 
ants for  ladies.  Good  board  and  utteutive  nurres.  Med- 
icated electrical  ballis,  50  cents. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS,  ALEXANDRE 

Organs,  and  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  and  all  kinds  of  Music  Mer- 
chandise at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Second-hand  Pi- 
anos at  great  bargains , from  $ 5 to  $150.  Music  mailed 
free.  “ Sabbath  School  Bell,"  150,000  issued  in  13 
months,  prices,  15,  20,  nnd  25  cents. 

HORACE  WATERS,  Agt , No.  333  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Life  Illustrated.— A first- 

class  weekly  pictorial.  Only  $2  a year;  $1  for  six  months. 
Address,  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 

Richard  Campbell, 

Manufacturer  of  all 
kinds  of 

Saddlery  Harness, 
Trunks,  Valises, 
Carpet-Bags.  &c., 

No.  50  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  V. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Orders  by  mail. 

Reference  Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 

Keep  your  Feet  Dry ! ! 

A.  Brower’a  Patent  Water-Proof 
Composition ! 

Makes  Boots  and  Shoos  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 
Will  keep  so,  and  last  half  as  long  again  for  using  It. 
What  everybody  ought  to  have. 

A.  BROWER,  4 Reade  Street 
Agents  wanted.  Price  25  cents  per  box ; $2  per  doz. 


From  the  NEW  YORK  COURIER  AND  INQUI- 
RER, May  27, 1859. 

Peruvian  Syrup.  — Against  patent  Medicines  roost 
persons  are  justly  prejudiced.  Health  is  too  valuable  to 
be  trilled  with,  and  no  one  possessing  ordinaiy  common 
sense  would  wish  to  take  a patent  medicine  of  which  lie 
can  know  nothing  save  what  is  asserted  by  tbe  maker  of 
it,  a person  who,  for  all  he  knows,  may  be  an  arrant 
rogue.  Tlie  Peruvian  Syrup  can  not  bo  placed  in  this 
category.  There  is  every  evidence  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  quackery  in  it.  It  is  a solution  of  tlie  protoxide 
of  iron,  prepared  by  a new  method.  Tlie  proprietors  are 
well  known  in  Boston,  and  are  gentlemen  upon  whose 
statements  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed.  They  do 
not  claim  that  the  syrup  is  a panacea , but  that  in  all 
those  diseases  in  which  the  use  of  iron  is  indicated  it  will 
be  found  most  efficacious.  The  diseases  in  which  iron  is 
prescribed  by  physicians  arc  many,  and  though  this  rem- 
edy is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia, yet  the  results  desired  are  not  always  ob- 
tained, for  the  renson  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
in  what  form  it  should  be  administered.  If,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  physiological  chemist  -,  iron  can  only  enter 
nnd  a«slniilatu  with  the  blood  in  the  form  of  protoxide, 
then  if  administered  in  this  form  it.  would  save  the  stom- 
ach unnecessary  labor.  Tho  protoxide,  however,  is  said 
to  lie  a very  unstable  compound,  nnd  linbie  to  bo  con- 
vene.t into  another  form  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
fi’oin  tho  air.  It  Is  claimed  Hint  In  tlie  Peruvian  Syrup 
it  is  copibioed  by  chemical  ingenuity  ns  to  remain 
permanent,  further  oxidation  being  impossible. 

Pamphlets  coni ai- dug  numerous  certificates  of  cure* 
from  eminent  physician*,  and  others,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication In  t!,i  Agent.  ► r to 


N.  U CLARK  & CO., 
_ „ No.  7S  8u 

■•id  by  Druggist*  generally  iu 


, Proprietors, 


HISTORY  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Illuminated  Title  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. 16iuo,  Muslin,  CO  emits. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A SAMARITAN,  in  Narrative.  By 
a Member  of  tlie  Howard  Association  of  New  Orleans. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

STORIES  OF  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  ICino,  Muslin,  53 
cents  each.  IIandie  and  Rainbow’s  Journet  now 
ready. 

IlOWITTS  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  A Popular 
HiBtory  of  tlie  United  States  of  America:  from  the 
Discovery  of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.  2 vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 


PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING.  By  Kirwan,  Au- 
tlior  of  “Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,’’  “ Romanism  at 
Home,"  “ Men  and  Things  in  Europe,"  &c.,  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  70  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  A NoveL  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  “Antonina;  or,  The  Fall  of  Rome.” 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  PRAIRIE  TRAVELLER.  A nand-Book  for 
Overland  Emigrants.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 
Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  tlie  Pacific.  By  Randolph  B.  Mabcy, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army.  Published  by  Authority  of  tlie 
War  Department.  Small  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

TIIE  VIRGINIANS.  A Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “The  Newcomes," 
“Vanity  Fair,"  “Pendennis,"  “Henry  Esmond,’’ 
“The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  “Lectures  on  En- 
glish Humorists,"  &c„  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  75;  Muslin,  $2  00. 

WOMEN  ARTISTS  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  COUN- 
TRIES. By  Mrs.  Ellktt,  Author  of  “ Women  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

SWORD  AND  GOWN.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
“Guy  Livingstone.”  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

A GOOD  FIGHT,  nnd  Oth-r  Talcs.  By  Charles 
Reade,  Author  of  “ Love  me  Little,  Love  mo  Long," 
&c.  Illustrations.  12iuo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

' TTarper  & Br.oTHERS  will  send  either  of  the 

above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  | aid  (for  any  distance  in 

ilia  United  States  under  3u03  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 

Money. 


People’s  Mill  Complete  $40.— Silver  Medal 
awarded  fur  its  superior  qualities  for  grinding  all  kinda 
of  Grain.  Well  adapted  to  Plantation  and  Farm  use. 

M.  C.  CHADWICK  & CO., 

17  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y. 


Crystal  Battery 
Magnetic  Machine. 

For  Extracting  Teeth  without  Pain-  and 
for  Medical  Purposes. 

INVENTED  by  DR.  S.  B.  SMITH.  PRICE  $12. 
This  is  tbe  only  instrument  in  the  world  With  botli  tlie 
DIRECT  And  To-nnd-fro  Currents.  The  Zincs  never  re- 
quire cleaning.  Expense  of  running  it,  One  Cent  a week. 
Address  Dr.  S.  B.  SMITH,  322  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  WESTERN  HARP. 

A collection  of  SUNDAY  MUSIC ; consisting  of  Sacred 
Words  adapted  to  Classic  and  Popular  Airs,  and  arranged 
for  tlie  Piano-Forte.  Words  by  Mrs.  jlf.  S.  li.  Dana 
Shindler , author  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  llarp , 
tic.  In  boards,  $1  00.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  tlie  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  po  t free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAIIAM,  103  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


f5g“  OLD  DR.  HEATH’S  BOOK  OF 

Travels  and  great  discoveries  of  the  Japanese  and  East 
India  Medicines,  with  full  directions  for  tlie  certain  cure 
of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Fovcrs,  Heart  Disease,  Scrofula,  Cur.cur,  Dys- 
pepsia, Liver  Complaint,  Gravel  and  Uriunrv  Deposits, 
l'etiinlo  Complaints  Ac.  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
certificates  of  cures  and  engravings.  For  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  ns  many  suffering  fellow  beings'  as  possible  from 
premature  death,  it  will  bo  scut  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, bv  sending  ‘.5  rents  to 

DUS.  HEATH,  1 47  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Pkeiau’s  Hilliard  Tables. 

O’ Connor  & Coiiender,  05  to  69  Cro.by  b trait. 


E5P*  Every  Number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  contains 

front  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half 

more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


THACKERAY.— TROLLOPE. 
HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  Publishers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  inntli  arrangements 
with  tlie  Author,  by  which  they  are  to  receive  the  Month- 
ly Parts  of  Thackeray's  New  Novel,  "Lovel  the  Widow- 
er," in  advance  ol  its  publication  in  England.  '1’he  First 
Part  appears  in  tlie  present  Number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  Tale  will  comprise  nbout  Eight  Parts,  one  of  which, 
with  the  original  Illustrations,  will  be  published  iu  each 
successive  Number. 

Anthony  Trollope,  the  Author  of  tho  brilliant  Nov- 
els, “Dr.  Thorne"  ami  “ The  Bertrams''  will  write,  ex- 
pressly lor  Harper's  Magazine,  a Series  of  Stories  un- 
der the  general  title  of  • Tales  of  Many  Lands"  Tho 
First  Tale  of  this  Series  is  contained  in  the  present  Num- 
ber; others  will  appear  ut  short  intervals  during  tho 
year. 

The  Publishers  renew  the  assurances  which  they  have 
so  often  made,  that  Harpers  Magazine  will  continue 
to  maintain  tlie  sound  conservative  position  which  it  has 
assumed.  They  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  different  sections  and  par- 
ties of  the  country.  Each  of  these  has  organs  especially 
devoted  to  its  advocacy  and  maintenance.  Tlie  Publish- 
ers of  Harper's  Magazine  deem  it  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  a periodical  which,  leaving 
tlie  discussion  of  there  vexed  questions  to  their  own  es- 
pecial advocates  and  opponents,  shall  inculcate  those 
principles  nnd  set  forth  those  opinions  only  in  which  wise 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  every  section  can  heartily  con- 
cur. Their  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  organ 
of  no  party  in  politics  or  sect  in  religion  ; but  a National 
work,  drawing  materials  and  welcoming  contributions 
from  every  quarter.  Tlie  Contributors  whose  papers  ap- 
pear iu  its  pages,  residing  in  every  section  of  the  country 
have,  of  course,  different  personal  opinions  upon  the  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  day.  What  these  private  views 
are,  or  how  they  are.  expressed,  beyond  the  pages  of  tlie 
Magazine,  the  Publishers  think  it  out  of  their  province 
to  inquire  ; but  they  will  exercise  the  most  watchful  care 
that  nothing  shall  find  place  in  any  department  of  the 
MagaziiKTivhicu  shall  render  it  an  unwelcome  visitor  in 
any  household. 


T E R M S. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
A nd  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harpers  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

Tlie  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  tlie  office  where  it  is  received,  Tlie  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

IIAUFEU  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franki.in  Square,  New  Yobk. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper's 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4th  January,  i860.  Last  year 
over  4,530,000  Numbers  of  Uarprr's  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound  for  reference.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  tlie  proprietors  desire  to 
state  that  it  has  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper's  Week- 
ly. in  tlie  first  place,  nnd  before  any  thing  else,  a first- 
class  newspaper— a pictorial  history  of  current  events, 
equal  to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  tlieir  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  Tlie  Illustrations  in 
tlie  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  tlie  past  year  has  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  The 
Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  tlie  Harper’s 
Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Expedition,  tlie  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  etc.,  etc.  Tlie  value  of  tlie  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by 
tiring  to  conceive  how  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions alone.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  tlie 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Harper's  Weekly  lias  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  tlie  best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  the  sub- 
scriber to  Harper  s Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  w hich 
occurs,  and  a port  ait  of  every  man  who  attracts  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  tlie  people  of  this  country. 

Harpers  Weekly  wilt  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign am  hors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Tico 
Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens  (with  originsl  illustrations 
drawn  for  Harper's  Weekly)  ; What  will  he  do  with  itf 
by  Sir  K.  I.ytton  Hulwer;  The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins:  Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaski.ll;  A 
Good  Fight,  by  Charles  Reade  ; and  Trumps,  by  Geo. 
William  Curtis,  it  is  now  publishing  The  Woman  in 
White,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  and  The  Hew  Partner  in 
Clinghmn  <i  Co.,  Bankers,  by  Fitziiugii  Ludlow,  Esq., 
both  of  which  are  illustrated  by  John  McLznan,  Esq. 
On,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  there  tales,  others  of 
equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  W eekly  nre  purchased  from  tlieir  authors 
by  the  proprietors  of  Harper's  Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amofmts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  additiou  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  witli  tlie  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  tiiat  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  tlieir  origin. 

Tlie  other  department*  of  Harper's  Weekly  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  tlie  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year . 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 HO 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year !)  "0 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . .40  00 

An  Extra  Cojn/  will  be  allowed  for  even/  Cl«b  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  mjusoriukrs. 


Harper's  Magazine  and  Tlaiper'a  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  HO. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A L'hernl  Discount  will  ho  made  to  those  wish'ng  to 


'XULL>.  Cunt  .leu  Lius, 

fpOWl  Square,  New  York. 


UNIVERSFTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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TRY  WARD’S  SHIRTS! 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  ono 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yardsof  New-York Mills  muslin atl4j$c.  per  yd.  $4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, 3 50 

Making  and  cutting, 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


Total $18  00 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE,  $2  EACH,  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

SELF  MEASUREMENT  FOR  SHIRTS. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid 
to  the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New  • 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  only  $1. 

■W _A-IERJD3  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs. 

Between  White  k Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


As  Little  Grigley  is  on  his  way  to  call  upon  those  nice  Gurls  ho  met  on  New  Year’s  Day,  he  thiuks  he  will  have  his  Boots  touched  up. 

polishing  begins,  the  nice  Gurls  come  round  the  corner.  “Dooced  awkward!  Wasn’t  it?”  as  Little  Grigley  said. 


.Life  Illustrated.— A first- 

class  pictorial  family  journal,  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at  home  and  abroad,  in  school,  college,  scats  of 
govern  ment,  everywhere,  at  $2  a year. 

Address,  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


Fairbanks’ 


Adapted  to  every  branch  of  business  where  a correct  and 
durable  Scale  is  required. 

SCALES  for  RAILROADS. 

SCALES  for  COAL  DEALERS  and  MINERS. 
SCALES  for  HAY  and  CATTLE- WAREHOUSE  and 
TRANSPORTATION  SC  ALES  — Portable  and  Dor- 
mant SCALES  for  STORES,  Scales  for  Grain  and  Flour. 
COTTON  and  SUGAR  SCALES. 
COUNTER  SCALES  of  every  VARIETY. 
Bankers'  and  Jewelers'  Balances. 

FARM  and  PLANTATION  SCALES. 
WEIGH-  MASTERS’  BEAMS. 

Poet  Office  Seales , <fcc.,  <Lc.,  Jce. 

All  of  which  arc  warranted  in  every  particular.  Call  and 
examine,  or  send  for  an  illustrated  and  descriptive  cir- 
cular. 

T' t n>r>  * vea  JC  C'r\  V 189  Broadway,  New  York. 
FAIRBANKS  & CO.,  J-  93  CxMI>  Bl-|  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS  & BROWN,  Boston. 

FAIRBANKS  & EWING,  Puiladklfuia, 
FAIRBANKS  & GREENLEAF,  Chicago. 


RATHER  A KNOWING  THING  IN  NETS. 

Admiring  Friend.  “Why,  Frank!  What  a capital  Dodge!” 

Frank.  “A — ya-as.  My  Beard  is  such  a bore,  that  I have  taken  a hint  from  the  Fair  Sex. 


A USTRIAN  INFANTRY  TACTICS.  - 

A Evolutions  of  the  Line,  as  practiced  by  the  At 
trian  Infantry,  and  adopted  in  1853.  Translated  1 
Lieut.  E.  M.  Wilcox,  Tth  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantr 
12mo,  cloth,  plates,  $1. 

Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

By  D.  NAN  NOSTRAND, 

Bookseller  and  Publisher,  No.  192  Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED. — $100  PER  MONTH  MADE 

by  nny  one  with  $10  Stencil  Tools.  All  kinds 
Stencil  Stock-  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 

For  particulars  address  (inclosing  stamp), 

JOHN  MILLIKEN, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


New  Book. 

[La  Femme.]  WOMAN.  [La  Femme.] 

A sequel  and  companion  to  Love  (L’ Amour)  by  the 
same  Author.  This  book  has  just  been  published  in 
Paris,  and  is  now  nearly  ready,  translated  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Palmer  from  tho  early  sheets.  One  voL  12mo,  Muslin, 
Price  $1  00.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

Ruud  & Carleton,  Publishers,  130  Grand  St.,  N.  Y. 


FORTY  DOLLARS  PER  MONTH! 


t-AA  AGENTS  WANTED,  to  travel  and  solicit  or- 
(Jv/U  ders  for  the  celebrated 

Patent  Fifteen  Dollar  Sewing  Machine. 

Salary  $40  per  month,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

For  sample  Machines  and  full  particulars,  apply  to,  or 
address,  with  stamp  enclosed  for  return  postage,  I.  M. 
DAGGETT  & CO.,  210  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  30,  1859. 

Perry  Davis  & Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gentlemen;  I am  here  with  my  family,  for  a final  vis- 
it with  our  friends,  as  we  expect  to  leave  again  for  Bur- 
mah  in  the  spring. 

But  whether  here  or  in  Burraah,  we  find  that  we  can 
not  do  without  the  Pain  Killer.  Indeed,  it  has  become 
almost  an  indispensable  article  in  our  family.  At  least, 
ice  can  not  any  where  find  a medicine  to  take  its  place. 

I shall  wish  to  take  back  a large  quantity  with  me  for 
our  Karcna,  but  will  not  order  it  now.  Wo  have  to  use 
it  so  continually  now  that  we  find  it  somewhat  expensive 
to  buy  from  the  shop.  * 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhcea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&e.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago;  WEEKS  & 


.Life  Illustrated.  —A  first- 

class  pictorial  weekly,  circulates  East,  West,  North,  and 
South.  Adapted  to  the  interests  of  all— to  the  farmer, 
planter,  merchant,  inventor,  artisan,  mechanic,  to  schools, 
the  learned  professions,  low,  medicine,  and  divinity.  $2 
a year.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


L>  Save  the  Pieces ! * 

Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glass-ware,  &c. 

Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  St  CO., 

Box  No.  3,600  New  York. 


F INKLE  & LYON’S  SEWING  MACHINES 

Have  received  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  FAIR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  with  the  highest  pre- 
mium for  FINE  SEWING  MACHINE  WORK.  Also, 
the  highest  premium  at  the  FAIR  OF  THE  FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
FAIR,  aud  so  generally  wherever  exhibited. 

OFFICE  503  BROADWAY. 


I might  say  that  I need  it  the  more  at  this  very  time, 
5 1 am  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  troubled  witli  a 
leumatic  affection.  Your  Pain  Killer  was  tho  only 
icdicine  that  Mrs.  Van  Meter  found  to  give  her  relief 
bile  suffering  from  this  painful  complaint  in  Burmali. 

I remain,  yours  >ery  truly, 

H.  L.  VAN  METER. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  Cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying eacli  package. 


Art  Recreations 

Treats  of  all  kinds  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Fancy 
Work,  and  has  stoics  of  valuable  information  so  plninly 
offered,  that  a child  can  not  err.  It  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated, and  sold  at  only  $1  5)  l>y  ail  Booksellers,  or  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  b y tho  publishers, 

J.  E.  TILTON  A CO.,  Beaten. 


A NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

A CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PEN  FOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 

Original  from 


“Medical  Common  Sense.” 

Send  and  get  the  Contents  Table  of  this  remarkable 
book,  interesting  to  every  body.  Sent  free  by  address- 
ing DR.  FOOTE,  546  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Digitized  by 


1 BEAT  CURIOSITY— Particulars  sent/m. 
X Agents  wanted,  t-uaw  & Clark,  Lliddeford,  Mo. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1860. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  I860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


commanded  the  respect  and  the  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  has  for  many  years  been  a 
leading  citizen. 

When  a young  man,  Mr.  Pennington  was  elect- 
ed a member  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature ; but  after  serving  one  term  he  de- 
clined a re-election,  to  devote  himself  more  assid- 
uously to  the  duties  of  his  profession  and  his  pri- 
vate affairs. 

In  1837  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party, 
and  elected,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  made 
him,  ex-nfficio,  Chancellor  of  the  State  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  He  was  re-elected  five  times 
by  the  Legislature,  and  during  the  six  years  of  his 
gubernatorial  service  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  While  he  was  Governor  party  politics  ran 


high,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Congress,  in  December,  1839,  the«Clerk  re- 
fused to  call  the  names  of  five  gentlemen  who 
claimed  to  have  been  duly  elected  as  representa-; 
tives  from  New  Jersey,  and  whose  credentials  bore 
the  autographic  signature  of  Governor  Penning- 
ton, with  the  “ broad  seal”  of  the  State.  A com- 
plicated struggle  ensued,  delaying  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  until  the  21st  of  the  month,  when 
it  was  perfected,  but  the  five  “broad  seal”  mem- 
bers were  not  admitted.  Their  rejection  was  made 
a party  issue,  and  the  course  of  Governor  Penning- 
ton was  canvassed  throughout  the  land.  The 
“ broad  seal”  was  an  important  element  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  and  the  Governor 
was  endorsed  by  the  country. 


Governor  Pennington  was  an  original  supporter 
of  the  principle  that  home-manufacturers  should 
receive  legislative  encouragement  and  protection. 
Living  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  community, 
he  has  always  been  a tariff  man,  and  has  not  only 
recognized  the  expediency,  but  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  what  was  known  as  Mr.  Clay’s  American 
System.  He  is,  in  fact,  and  he  always  has  been, 
a believer  in  the  principles  of  the  Whig  Party. 
Throughout  his  public  life  this  has  always  been 
apparent  in  his  speeches,  his  writings,  and  his  ac- 
tions. He  has  at  the  same  time  manifested  a con- 
servative spirit,  a knowledge  of,  and  a respect  for 
the  Constitution,  a veneration  for  the  forms  of  our 
political  institutions,  an  active  faith  in  man’s  ca- 
pacity for  self-government,  and  an  unconquerable 
hostility  to  arbitrary  or 
oppressive  power,  in 
whatever  guise  it  may 
exhibit  itself. 

Retiring  from  a posi- 
tion which  he  had  adorn- 
ed, Governor  Pennington 
again  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession,  although 
he  never  hesitated  to 
avow  and  to  sustain  his 
political  predilections. — 
When  General  Taylor 
became  President,  he, 
without  solicitation,  ap- 
pointed Governor  Pen- 
nington Territorial  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota,  and 
the  Senate  confirmed  the 
appointment.  But  it  was 
not  accepted,  the  Gov- 
ernor not  being  willing 
to  leave  his  comfortable 
^ home  at  Newark  for  what 

was  then,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  settlements  on 
the  rivers,  almost  an  un- 
^ broken  wilderness. 

President  Fillmore, 
anxious  to  secure  the 
services  of  a jurist  pos- 
sessing  the  practical  bus- 
iness qualifications  for 
which  Governor  Pen- 

■x  nington  has  been  so  just- 

ly famed,  offered  him  the 
appointment  of  Judge  iu 
California,  under  the  law 
which  provided  for  the 
legal  settlement  of  land- 
titles,  as  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo.  Ho  could  not, 
vM however,  be  tempted 
from  the  retirement  of 

At  the  last  Congres- 
sional  election,  however, 
WEweSgZyyMy  he  could  not  resist  the  im- 

portunities  of  his  person- 
al  and  political  friends, 
'S&^Y'y-y,  an<*  k®  accepted  the  nom- 

/‘  ination  of  the  “ People’s 

Party,”  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District. 
This  is  composed  of  Es- 
sex,  Hudson,  and  Union 
WBgBggZyy/y  Counties,  embracing 

Newark,  Elizabeth  City, 
//  . yy/  Hoboken,  and  Jersey 

SwrZsyyy// / / ested  in  manufactures. 

ti£j&yy/Y// . The  whole  number  of 

WpSy////  votes  cast  was  21,623, 

//''/■  of  which  Governor  Pen- 

nington  received  11,641, 
'^yYsy-y/Yr  electing  him  by  a major- 

^ y /Yy/y  ityofl659. 

Governor  Pennington 
yY.  was  warmly  welcomed  at 

W ashington  as  one  of  the 
old-school  of  politicians, 
y with  an  integrity  of  prin- 

ciple  unquestioned  and 
, SyySy'  unquestionable.  Con- 

servative  gentlemen  of 
yy:,;  other  parties  expressed 

Yy  \ their  willingness  to  aid 

y y in  elevating  him  to  the 

S'  vacant  Speaker’s  chair, 

y for  the  history  of  his  life 

afforded  conclusive  proof 
that  in  his  hands  the  pow- 
er would  not  in  any  way 
be  improperly  exercised 
to  the  injury  of  any  sec- 
iO  a A ph,  .nx,  BradylI  tion  of  the  Republic.  Ex- 


ANOTHER  NEW  SERIAL 
TALE. 

In  the  next  number  of  Harper's 
Weekly  we  shall  commence  the  pub- 
lication of  a new  Serial  Tale  of  Amer- 
ican Life,  entitled 

“The  Mistress  of  the 
Parsonage,” 

By  ELLA  RODMAN; 
with  illustrations  by 
Winslow  Homer, 

Esquire. 


“THE  WOMAN 
IN  WHITE,”  by 
Wilkie  Collins, 
Esquire,  was  com- 
menced in  No.  152 
of  Harper’s  Weekly; 
and  “THE  NEW 
PARTNER  IN 
CLINGHAM  & 
CO.,  BANKERS,” 
by  Fitz  Hugh  Lud- 
low, Esquire,  in  No. 
159.  As  Harper’s 
Weekly  is  electro- 
typed,  we  can  sup- 
ply back  numbers  to 
any  party  who  re- 
mits the  money. 


SPEAKER  PEN- 
NINGTON. 

Hon.  Wiilliam  Pen- 
nington, better  known 
as  Governor  Pennington, 
and  henceforth,  until  the 
expiration  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  “ Mr.  Speak- 
er,” is  a native  of  New- 
ark, in  New  Jersey, 
where  he  was  bora  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and 
where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. 

His  father,  William  S. 
Pennington,  was  one  of 
the  “Jersey  Blues”  who 
did  such  good  service  in 
the  Continental  Line  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best 
artillerists  in  the  army, 
and  commanded  a com- 
pany in  Colonel  Lamb’s 
regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  which  Avas 
complimented  by  Gener- 
al Washington  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  they  han- 
dled their  pieces.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  honored  with  several 
responsible  offices  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersev  from  1813  to 
1815. 

Mr.  Pennington  was 
educated  for  the  legal 
profession,  which  he  has 
followed,  in  his  native 
•city  of  Newark,  with 
great  credit  to  himself, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
numerous  clients.  Gift- 
ed with  a vigorous  mind, 
with  persevering  appli- 
cation, and  with  a fund 
of  practical  sense  appli- 
cable to  all  the  occasions 
of  life,  he  has  always 
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cepting,  of  course,  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  during  the  very  first  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  also  Henry  Clay,  he  is  the  first  now 
member  who  baa  been  elected  Speaker.  He  may, 
in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  not  be  as  severe 
in  his  discipline  as  the  more  turbulent  spirits  in 
the  House  require  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business ; but  the 
integrity  and  firmness  of  his  character,  the  urban- 
ity of  his  manner,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  dis- 
position render  it  certain  that  he  will  discharge  the 
important  duties  of  his  position  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  people. 

In  person,  Mr.  Speaker  Pennington  is  one  of  the 
finest  looking  gentlemen  in  Congress.  His  figure 
is  manly  and  erect ; his  features  are  well  formed 
and  expressive  ; his  hair  is  slightly  frosted  by  age ; 
and  he  speaks  in  an  audible,  distinct  tone.  When 
he  has  become  a little  more  familiar  with  parlia- 
mentary rule,  and  handles  his  gavel  with  more  de- 
cision, he  will  be  one  of  the  best  preciding  officers 
who  have  thus  far  occupied  the  third  position  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Socially,  Mr.  Speaker  Pennington  has  those  ur- 
bane and  polite  manners  which  characterize  gen- 
tlemen of  the  generation  now  passing  away.  In 
his  own  family  circle,  which  he  has  so  reluctantly 
left  to  enjoy  unexpected  honors,  he  is  as  fondly 
beloved  as  he  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors 
and  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  ,to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  receive  the  support,  in  his  new 
and  arduous  position,  of  the  conservative  and  the 
order-loving  Representatives. 

We  published  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Forney, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  No.  153,  which  was  dat- 
ed December  3,  1859. 
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THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 
rriHE  long  contest  has  ended,  and  Governor 
X William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  is 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  a pity  the  fight  had  not  been  settled  before. 
The  recovery  of  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  the  un- 
easiness created  by  the  long  contest  lor  Speaker, 
and  the  accumulation  of  useless  millions  in  the 
sub-treasuries  of  the  United  States. 

We  wish  we  could  hope  that  the  election  of 
a Speaker  would  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  speech- 
making about  slavery  and  disunion  which  we 
have  lately  heard  ad  nauseam  in  the  House. 
Outside  of  Washington  people  understand  thor- 
oughly that  these  speeches,  whether  for  or 
against  slavery,  amount  to  nothing ; and  are 
mere  empty  talk,  intended  to  operate  on  con- 
stituencies at  a distance.  Should  it  be  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  country  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  distinct  nations  at  any  future  day,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  task  of  reorganization 
will  require  the  aid  of  men  of  a very  different 
calibre  from  the  brawlers  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress. 

Should  the  people  of  either  section  ever  se- 
riously contemplate  such  a catastrophe  as  dis- 
union, they  will  choose  them  leaders,  not  from 
the  loud  talkers  and  angry  mouthers  of  threats, 
bat  from  among  the  hard-working  and  quiet 
members  of  committee  whose  names,  thus  far, 
have  hardly  been  mentioned  in  the  debates.  It 
will  be  no  light  task  for  any  man  to  prepare  a 
practical  schema  for  the  severance  of  this  na- 
tion— a task  for  which  menacing  orations  and 
coarse  defiance  are  no  sort  of  apprenticeship. 

The  Congressional  reports  during  the  next 
month  or  two  may  enable  the  careful  observer 
to  form  a guess  as  to  the  names  of  the  future 
leaders  of  the  American  people,  whether  united 
or  disunited.  They  will  be  found  among  the 
hard-workers  on  committees — among  the  con- 
servative, practical  speakers — among  the  men 
who  never  pander  to  existing  sectional  preju- 
dices— among  those,  in  short,  who  really  realize 
that  they  were  sent  to  Washington  to  serve  their 
country,  and  not  themselves. 


A NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  SLAVERY 
QUESTION. 

Whilb  politicians  and  theoretical  writers  are 
angrily  discussing  schemes  for  the  extension, 
the  limitation,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
real  slavery  question — the  most  important  prob- 
lem of  the  age — is  assuming  a new  phase,  in 
obedience  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  trade  and 
political  economy.  Not  even  the  wisest  ot  the 
statesmen  of  the  past  foresaw  the  perils  which 
environ  the  present  slavery  controversy;  now 
that  those  perils  are  generally  realized,  how 
many  even  of  our  most  clear-headed  and  pro- 
phetic teachers  perceive  the  changes  which 
God’s  providence  is  preparing  ? 

Within  a fortnight  negro  field  hands  have 
been  sold  in  New  Orleans  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2200  to  $2500  apiece.  It  is  not  stated, 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe,  that  these 
field  hands  were  superior  to  the  ordinary  ne- 
groes of  their  class : they  were  mere  field  hands 
— that  is  to  say,  they  knew  no.mechanical  trade. 
They  were  simply  young  and  healthy,  and  they 
were  wanted  in  New  Orleans  at  $2200  @ 2500. 
Nor  was  theirs  an  exceptional  case.  Wo  have 
before  us  records  of  sales  of  negroes  at  New  Or- 
leans for  some  months  back ; at  most  of  them 
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healthy  young  negroes,  suited  for  labor  on 
plantations,  have  commanded  from  $1800  to 
$2300  a head.  The  market-price  of  field  ne- 
groes on  the  Gulf  may,  in  a word,  be  said  to 
have  been  firmly  established  at  $2000  @ $2500. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  negro  field  hands 
sold  at  New  Orleans  at  from  $800  to  $1200 — 
$1000  being  a fair  average  price  for  first-class 
healthy  young  negroes.  It  is  therefore  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  within  the  past  ten 
years  negroes  at  New  Orleans  have  risen  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  value. 

For  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  advance 
we  must  refer  to  the  statistics  of  cotton  produc- 
tion and  the  export  of  cotton.  It  is  cotton 
which  employs  negro  labor  in  the  South  with- 
out negroes  no  cotton  is  raised ; and,  vice  versa, 
without  cotton  no  negroes  are  wanted.  It  fol- 
lows, as  a natural  consequence,  that  the  de- 
‘mand  for  (and  hence  the  price  of)  negroes  is 
dependent  on  the  consumption  and  value  of 
cotton. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  1840,  the  United  States 
exported  to  foreign  countries  743,900,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  worth  $63,870,307?  being  an  aver- 
age of  8*5  cents  a pound.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
1850,  the  United  States  exported  to  foreign 
countries  635,380,000  pounds  of  cotton,  worth 
$71,984,606;  being  an  average  of  11  cents  a 
pound.  Both  of  these  years,  we  may  remark, 
were  unusually  good  years  for  producers  of  cot- 
ton ; that  is  to  say,  the  price  was  above  tne  av- 
erage of  that  day.  Last  fiscal  year  (1868-’59) 
the  United  States  exported  to  foreign  countries 
cotton  worth  $161,434,933;  being  more  than 
twice  the  export  of  that  staple  in  1850,  only  ten 
years  before.  This  year  the  cotton  export  will 
probably  exceed  $180,000,000  in  value  ; so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  cotton  sent 
abroad  between  1st  September,  1859,  and  1st 
September,  1860,  will  be  three  times  as  great 
as  that  which  was  sent  abroad  during  the  like 
period  ten  years  before.  A similar  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1848  the 
United  States  are  said  to  have  consumed 
606,000  bales  of  cotton ; in  1852,  680,000 
bales  ; in  1856,  770,000  bales  ; while  this  year 
the  consumption  will  doubtless  exceed  a mill- 
ion hales.  This  increase  of  consumption,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  having  been  accompanied, 
not  by  a decline,  but  by  an  advance  in  the 
price — middling  uplands  having  risen  from  an 
average  of  8 @ 9 cents  a pound  to  an  average 
of  11  @ 12  cents — the  consequence  has  been  a 
prodigious  increase  in  the  quantity  of  land 
planted,  and  consequently  in  the  demand  for 
labor  on  cotton  plantations.  Hence  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  field  hands  from  $800  @ 
$1200  to  $2000  @ $2500. 

If  the  remarkable  increase  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  were  due  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  not  be  safe  to  base  any 
philosophical  argument  on  the  consequences  of 
that  increase.  It  is  never  safe,  for  instance,  to 
found  arguments  upon  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  cereals ; for  they  can  be  produced  through- 
out the  temperate  zone,  and  any  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  price  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an 
increase  of  production,  and  a consequent  de- 
cline in  market  value.  With  cotton  the  case 
is  different.  Five-sixths  of  the  entire  supply 
of  cotton  furnished  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
world  are  produced  near  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  in  a belt  between  30°  and 
35°  north  latitude,  the  remaining  sixth  being 
supplied  by  Brazil,  Egypt,  Hindostan,  the  West 
Indies,  Africa,  etc.,  etc.  Outside  of  that  belt 
there  appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  producing 
cotton,  save  in  the  countries  we  have  mentioned 
— in  which  all  the  power  of  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
art  and  science,  steadily  exerted  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century,  have  failed  to  raise  a crop 
that  would  keep  the  Manchester  spinners  going 
for  more  than  a few  weeks.  At  the  present 
time  all  these  countries  together  do  not  produce 
more  than  one  of  our  great  cotton-growing 
States,  and  the  article  yielded  by  them  gener- 
ally requires  to  bo  mixed  with  American  cot- 
ton to  bo  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  manu- 
facturer. So  much  energy  has  been  displayed 
by  the  British  and  French  Governments,  and 
so  thorough  have  been  their  exertions,  that  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that,  for  some  years  to  come 
at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  material  increase 
in  the  production  of  cotton  from  these  sources, 
and  that  the  world’s  reliance  for  its  annual  sup- 
ply must  continue  to  be  on  the  belt  of  land  ex- 
tending from  30°  to  35°  north  latitude,  on  and 
near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  to  the  probable 
future  of  the  trade  in  cotton  goods,  it  is  im- 
possible to  escape  the  conviction  that,  unless 
some  substitute  for  cotton  should  be  discovered, 
that  trade  must  go  on  increasing  from  year  to 
year  with  the  spread  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion. No  material  is  known  out  of  which  cloth- 
ing can  be  made  as  cheaply  and  as  satisfactorily 
as  cotton.  Experience  proves  this  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in- 
creases in  every  country  from  year  to  year,  has 
done  so  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so.  Between  1 840  and  1852  the 
production  of  cotton  goods  in  Europe  doubled ; 
between  1840  and  1860  the  production  of  cot- 
ton goods  in  tiie  United  States  has  doubled. 


The  increased  consumption  in  France  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  since  September, 
1859,  to  date,  we  have  exported  to  that  country 
more  cotton  than  used  to  be  sent  to  France  in 
a whole  year,  prior  to  1850.  Every  country  in 
the  world,  in  short,  is  increasing  its  consump- 
tion of  cotton.  The  re-establishment  of  peace 
in  Europe,  the  opening  of  China,  the  commence- 
ment of  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan, 
the  settlement  of  Australia,  the  colonization  of 
Frazer’s  River,  the  civilization  of  Africa,  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Hindoos — 
all  these  imply  an  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton goods,  and  consequently  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  raw  cotton,  which,  as  we  said,  can 
only  be  produced  in  the  United  States  between 
30°  and  35°  north  latitude. 

If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  negroes 
which  we  have  noted  is  no  accidental  occurrence, 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  a commercial 
necessity,  and  that  it  will  be  permanent.  No- 
thing short  of  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade 
— which  the  present  age  will  not  tolerate — can 
again  reduce  the  price  of  negroes  to  the  rates 
current  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago. 

Now  there  are  several  States  of  the  Union 
which  are  slaveholding,  but  in  which  no  cot- 
ton is  grown.  In  these  States  no  cause  is 
operating  to  enhance  the  value  of  negro  prop- 
erty: on  the  contrary,  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  free  labor  and  political  agitations 
rather  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty in  these  States ; and  it  would  fall  much 
lower  but  for  the  fact  that  it  can  be  transported 
to  the  cotton-growing  States  and  there  convert- 
ed into  money.  Such  States  are  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, and  North  Carolina.  These  States  con- 
tained, at  the  census  of  1850,  1,391,632  slaves. 
In  1857,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  2,000,000.  It  is  probably 
considerably  less  now.  For  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  slave  property,  to  hold  as 
an  investment,  has  seldom  been  worth,  on  the 
average,  over  five  per  cent,  per  annum ; hence 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  negroes  in  the  cot- 
ton-growing States  has  led  to  very  extensive 
shipments  of  negroes  South  for  sale  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  movement  has  been  going  on 
steadily  for  nearly  a generation,  but  has  been 
especially  vigorous  within  the  past  year  or  two 
— since  the  recent  advance  in  negroes  at  the 
South.  A gentleman  who  traveled  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi a fortnight  since  describes  the  negro  ex- 
odus as  more  striking  even  than  the  Irish  exo- 
dus during  the  famine  ; every  boat  he  met  was 
black  with  slaves,  bound  to  New  Orleans.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  So  far  as  pecuniary 
considerations  are  concerned,  it  is  far  more 
profitable  for  the  owner  of  negroes  to  sell  them 
South  at  the  rate  of  $2000  for  each  healthy 
male,  than  to  hold  them  in  Missouri  or  Vir- 
ginia and  to  receive  5 per  cent,  on  a value 
ranging  from  $1200  to  $1500. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  propositions  above 
stated ; the  cause  of  the  advance  in  negroes  be- 
ing permanent  in  its  nature,  and  the  effect  con- 
sequently presenting  every  chance  of  perma- 
nency ; it  being  well  understood  that  slave-own- 
ers, in  the  Northern  slave  States,  find  it  more 
profitable  to  ship  their  negroes  South  than  to 
hold  them  where  they  arc,  and  the  exodus  be- 
ing already  in  full  progress  ; the  question  arises 
— how  long  a period  of  time  must  elapse  before 
the  change  that  is  going  on  begins  to  tell  on  the 
political  phase  of  the  slavery  question  ? How 
long  will  mere  political  considerations  avail  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  between  the  slave 
and  the  free  States  ? 

We  forbear  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  Its  ten- 
dincies  are  obvious  to  every  unbiased  observer. 
No  prophetic  spirit  is  needed  to  detect  the  drift 
of  opinion  in  the  future,  and  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion which  will  presently  be  discovered  for  evils 
now  seemingly  incurable  and  fatal. 

Philosophers  may  discourse  and  moralists 
may  preach,  but  mankind  in  the  mass,  as  in 
the  individual,  is  ruled  by  self-interest.  No 
power  in  the  world  will  in  the  long-run  induco 
slave-owners  in  Northern  slave  States  to  retain 
their  slave-property  at  a large  annual  loss ; nor 
will  any  humanitarian  or  philosophical  argu- 
ments induce  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people 
to  uphold  a crusade  against  the  slave  institution 
in  States  in  which  it  is  useful,  and  where  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  save  at  the  cost  of 
our  cotton  crop.  The  signs  of  the  times  are 
eloquent ; those  who  run  may  read. 


Iim  OLQDiKKBSSL 

ABOUT  MONUMENTS. 

We  have  a very  hard  time  with  otfrmonuments. 
The  money  to  build  them  comes  much  more  reluc- 
tantly and  scantily  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
Let  a Pemberton  Mill  tumble  down,  and  a single 
society  of  sympathetic  men  subscribe  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  ; but  the  grand  national  monument  to 
Washington,  which  begs  at  the  post-offices,  in  what 
year  of  grace  is  that  to  bo  completed  ? Then,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  there  was  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment"to  be  built.  Upon  the  whole,  Bunker  Hill 
is  our  most  representative  revolutionary  name  and 
hallowed  spot.  Webster  made  one  of  his  finest 
“efforts”  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  Jubi- 
late! Exegi  monumentum!  cried  Boston.  But  Bos- 
ton was  mistaken. 


Poor  Bunker  Hill ! If  the  guns  of  our  sires  had 
hung  fire  as  the  monument  did,  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  a monument.  The  pale  gray 
shaft — it  looks,  at  a distance,  like  a tall  blind  tow- 
er woven  of  the  east  wind  (for  the  east  wind  is  vis- 
ible in  Boston  on  a summer  day) — seemed,  for  a 
long  time,  like  Cologne  Cathedral,  a ruin  before  it 
was  built.  It  looked  sadly  across  the  river  to  the 
busy  city,  which  was  briskly  clambering  over  all 
the  heights  and  stretching  along  the  meadows  in 
its  neighborhood  — itself  a monument  of  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  thrift;  but  the  busy  city  was 
too  much  occupied  with  its  own  growth  to  attend 
to  that  of  the  monument ; and  the  poor,  pale  frag- 
ment glimmered  like  a ghost,  helpless  and  pitiful, 
until  a Bayadere  came  skipping  over  the  sea,  and 
with  one  pirouette  lifted  the  monument  upon  the 
point  of  her  foot  to  completion.  It  is  difficult  fer 
any  body  who  remembers  the  early  days  of  the 
“ Cachuca”  and  “ Cracovienne”  to  contemplate)  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  without  a pensive  regret 
for  Fanny  Ellsler. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
reveres  the  greatest  exile  Massachusetts  evt it  sent 
forth,  as  its  founder,  there  is  no  monum*<it,  no 
statue,  not  even  a head-stone,  to  comnie, .norate 
Roger  Williams ; and  the  proposition  to  ereU  some 
memorial  has  never  been  seconded  by  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  people  warmly  enough  to  succc&l.  So 
in  the  work  of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon,  it  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  say  when  the  money  would 
have  been  collected  except  for  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Everett. 

The  truth  is  that  the  genius  of  our  people  does 
not  incline  them  to  monuments  or  commemorative 
statues.  The  countenances  of  our  greatest  men  are 
familiar  to  every  body  every  where  in  the  coarse 
lithograph  likenesses  that  hang  upon  the  w'alls  of 
tavern  bar-rooms  and  other  places  of  popular  resort. 
Besides,  we  grow  such  enormous  annual  crops  of 
great  men ! 

But  to  continue.  Mr.  Everett  has  issued  pro- 
posals for  another  monument,  as  President  of  an 
association  to  erect  a memorial  upon  Lexington 
Green.  He  is  supported  bj'  a body  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents from  every  part  of  the  country,  gentlemen 
of  what  an  enthusiastic  French  feuilletonists  would 
call  a phenomenal  respectability.  The  address  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  signed  bj*  Mr. 
Everett,  and  evidently  written  by  him,  explains 
the  grounds  of  the  national  appeal  made  by  the 
Association.  Lexington  Green  is  the  spot  upon 
which  armed  resistance  was  first  regularly  made 
to  the  arms  of  Britain  and  the  war  began.  There- 
fore it  is  a national  spot,  and  the  design  of  the  pro- 
posed monument  by  Mr.  Billings  presents  no  Mas- 
sachusetts individual,  but  a minute-man;  for  it 
was  by  minute-men  that  the  battle  was  fought,  and 
the  spirit  represented  by  them  carried  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Subscriptions  are  solicited. 

Vermont,  too,  is  awaking  to  this  matter.  Mr. 
Mead,  at  Brattleborougli,  is  chiseling  a heroic  stat- 
ue of  Ethan  Allen  in  the  act  of  entering  the  fort  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  demanding  the  surrender  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  figure  is  full  of  action. 

Undoubtedly,  whether  our  genius  has  a monu- 
mental tendency  or  not,  a taste  for  such  w'orks  can 
unquestionably  be  cultivated.  To  be  sure  there 
is  the  Cooper  Monument — a plant  of  exceeding 
slew  growth.  Every  subscriber  ought  to  reflect 
maturely  that  statues  and  monuments  are  not  in- 
vestments that  return  large  dividends. 

Is  that  perhaps  the  reason  of  our  monumental 
apathy?  And  do  republics  never  patronize  art, 
as  graduating  collegians  say  on  Commencement 
Day? 


ADVERTISING. 

There  is  a fact  of  which  the  Lounger  has  spoken 
before,  and  to  which  he  now  directs  the  attention 
of  all  interested  persons.  It  is  this : If  you  liavo 
painted  a picture,  don’t  ask  distinguished  amateurs 
to  commend  it  to  public  notice,  under  their  names, 
in  the  newspapers ; if  you  have  a lecture  to  deliv. 
er,  don’t  get  “ the  following  well-known  citizens” 
to  sign  a letter  of  request  to  you,  expressing  theii 
profound  interest  and  that  of  the  whole  city  in 
your  view’s.  Don’t  do  it  for  many  reasons,  and, 
among  them,  for  these : 

The  people  who  sign  the  letter  have  not  a pro- 
found interest  in  the  matter ; they  have  only  an 
ex-officio  interest  in  it.  Then  they  sign  as  a “ get 
off’.”  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  them  present  ? Then, 
above  all,  every  body  knows  that  the  signers  know’ 
that  it  is  a piece  of  transparent  machinery — that 
whenever  it  appears  the  public  take  the  alarm,  and 
instead  of  a commendation  read  a condemnation, 
because  it  knows  that  speakers  whom  they  wish  to 
hear  do  not  use  nor  need  the  machinery. 

For  instance,  here  is  young  Charles  Vanloo.  He 
is  the  favorite  pupil  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Per- 
haps Charles  has  just  painted  a picture  of  Daniel 
in  the  Lions’  Den.  lie  naturally  wishes  to  exhibit 
it,  and  “ reap  a golden  harvest  of  fame  and  dollars,” 
as  the  papers  say  that  he  undoubtedly  will.  So  he 
talk3  it  over  with  his  master,  and  he  writes : 

“My  dear  Vanloo, — Your  picture  is  exqui- 
site. It  seems  to  me  to  combine  all  the  aquafortis 
of  Perugino  with  the  delicate  Mumbo  Jumbo  of  the 
later  Bolognese  school.  The  figure  of  the  Prophet 
is  in  the  sublimcst  genre  vein ; and  as  for  the  lions, 
why,  my  dear  Charles,  it  will  not  be  your  fault  if 
roars  are  not  heard  all  over  the  Exhibition-room. 
I could  have  wished  a little  more  glazing  upon  the 
windows  of  the  distant  palace,  seen  through  the 
opening  of  the  cave — but  why  should  I mention  it? 
The  sun  has  spots.  I sincerely  congratulate  you ; 
and  I salute  you  as,  within  a very  short  time, 
the  undoubted  artist  in  the  ordinary  to  the  Union 
Club.  Use  this  as  you  will.  But  your  picture  is 
your  sponsor.  Cordially  yours,  my  dear  Vanloo, 
“ Lionaiido  da  Vinci.” 

Who  is  taken  in  by  this  letter  for  a moment? 
Of  course  every  body  knows  that  it  is  an  act  of 
sheer  kindness  on  the  part  of  old  Da  Vinci ; and 
inasmuch  .as  the  sight  of  props  inevitablv  suggests 
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weakness,  perhaps  the  commendatory  and  invita- 
torv  letter  might  be  advantageously  discontinued. 
If  you  read  in  the  preface  of  a book  that  it  is 
published  “ by  the  request  of  friends  who  have  as- 
sured ” etc.,  are  you  prepossessed  in  favor  of  that 
book?  No,  Mr.  Vanloo;  if  you  really  do  combine 
the  aquafortis  and  the  delicate  M umbo  Jumbo , the 
world  will  find  it  out  without  the  letter  of  Mr.  Da 
Vinci. 


SURPRISING. 

It  is  clear  that  clergymen  are  not  yet  freed 
from  the  questionable  compliment  of  a call  from 
the  parish  who  come  and  bring  good  things  and  a 

fat  purse,  and  make  speeches,  and  then put  it 

all  in  the  papers ! Don’t  misunderstand.  Nothing 
is  pleasanter  than  the  social  respect  manifested  by 
coming,  and  nothing  often,  probably,  more  season- 
able than  the  money.  Only,  instead  of  carrying 
it  as  a gift,  you  ought  to  increase  your  clergy- 
man’s regular  salary  by  the  amount.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  is  publishing  the  matter.  Why 
don’t  you  publish  your  other  charities,  as  well  as 
those  to  the  minister  ? Why  should  he,  of  all  men, 
be  selected  as  the  luckless  individual  who  shall  be 
paraded  in  the  papers  as  the  recipient  of  the  boun- 
ty of  his  friends  ? The  instinctive  comment  of 
every  man  who  reads  that  any  clergyman’s  socie- 
ty visited  him  and  gave  him  “ a handsome  sum  of 
money”  is,  “Very  well ! suppose  they  did.  What 
on  earth  did  they  put  it  in  the  papers  for  ?” 

And  why  did  they  ? The}'  knew  that  nobody 
except  the  persons  concerned  had  any  interest  in 
the  matter.  Why,  therefore,  is  the  public  in- 
formed that  Mr.  James  Crow  made  a “feeling  ad- 
dress” upon  the  occasion,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones  and  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  also  made  “ in- 
teresting remarks  ?” 

Simply  that  the  eloquence  of  those  gentlemen 
and  the  exceeding  charity  of  the  congregation  may 
be  made  known.  And  the  whole  performance,  the 
moment  it  is  made  public,  is  of  the  most  vulgar 
and  offensive  kind:  can’t  twenty  people  give  five 
hundred  dollars  to  any*  friend,  whether  he  be  their 
pastor  or  not,  without  calling  every  body  to  see 
how  generous  they  are,  and  inviting  attention  also 
to  the  fact  that  their  friend  is  the  recipient  of  their 
alms  ? If  it  be  such  a very  fine  thing  to  give  the 
few  hundreds  over  the  salary,  how  much  finer  it 
would  be  to  add  them  to  it ; in  which  case,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  affair  per- 
fectly and  appropriately  private  between  pastor 
and  people. 


PARTY  SPIRIT. 

At  a moment  when  political  excitement  is  so 
warm  that  some  sober  people  begin  to  think  it  is 
going  to  heat  up  to  the  burning  point,  it  is  well 
for  them  to  remember  that  they  may'  cool  them- 
selves oft  very  rapidly  by  reading  the  disquisi- 
tions of  the  old  Aurora  upon  General  Washington, 
and  by  cultivating  a familiarity  with  the  early 
and  late  feud  of  the  Federalists  and  the  Jefferson 
men. 

There  was  tho  late  Justice  Story,  who  was  a 
Jeffersonian  in  early  life,  and  lived  in  the  highly 
respectable  old  city  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts. 
But  Salem  was  the  very’  adytum  of  Federalism. 
It  is  in  Essex  County,  and  the  “Essex  Junto” 
was — what  wasn’t  it  ? So  one  day  Master  Joseph 
gets  his  head  almost  broken,  and  flies  into  a pro- 
tecting house,  pursued  by  a group  who  differ  with 
him  in  politics. 

So  in  New  Hampshire,  in  those  hot  times,  the 
Legislature,  which  was  of  one  political  hue,  wanted 
to  control  the  judges  who  were  of  another.  How 
should  it  be  done  ? Why  thus : Be  it  enacted  that 
all  the  courts  in  the  State  are  abolished ; Section 
Second : Be  it  enacted  that  new  courts  are  created 
with  new  names  ! Straightway’  it  is  as  if  the  seat 
of  the  bench  had  fallen  out  and  the  old  judges  dis- 
appear. 

In  the  old  Federal  days,  too,  there  was  impris- 
onment of  editors,  etc.,  and  eke  a Hartford  con- 
vention. And  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon 
engaged  one  morning  off  .ape  Ann  the  shores  and 
hills  were  covered  with  spectators.  They  were  of 
the  two  kinds,  the  Jeffersonians  and  the  Federal- 
ists. Suddenly’  a great  smoko  enveloped  the  ships. 
Every'  ey’e  upon  shore  was  strained,  and  every 
tongue  silent,  until  the  wind  slowly  blew  away  the 
cloud,  and  the  two  ships  were  seen  mailing  together 
toward  Halifax.  Even  in  such  an  ordeal  of  patri- 
otic feeling  the  Federalists  were  not-  entry. 

Those  times,  like  that  smoke,  have  rolled  away'. 
There  has  been  an  “era  of  good  feeling”  since. 
And  there  will  be  another  era  of  the  came  kind 
when  the  smoke  of  the  present  confusion  Ji&s. 


“MY  CANARIES.” 

Ix  these  snowy  days  how  the  birds  at  the  y/n- 
dows  make  summer  again ! Sitting  by’  a vrsnu 
fire  reading  some  fragrant,  pulpy  book,  3ay»  “SiY 
Rohan’s  Ghost,”  for  instance,  the  sudden,  clear, 
alert  roulade,  the  trilling,  eager,  penetrating  sc.r^ 
of  the  canary  changes  the  carpet  into  a June  mead- 
ow, and  you  think  you  hear  bobolinks.  Every’ 
hotly'  likes  birds.  Not  always  in  the  house,  in- 
deed ; and  not  crows  or  owls  especially’.  But  the 
little  shy’,  glancing,  singing,  twittering  thim  , 
from  whose  mouths  only  pearls  and  rubies  of  music 
drop,  they  are  every’  where  welcome  in  April  morn- 
ings, and  the  canaries,  little  exotics  of  Jong,  that 
tender-hearted  and  soft-eyed  young  mistresses  hang 
in  sunny  places  among  the  other  tender  foreign 
plants  and  flowers,  with  them  “it  is  always Mav," 
ami  they  are  dearer  from  their  very  dependence 

There  is  many  a reader  of  the  Lounger  doubtless 
who  either  keeps  birds,  or  wants  to,  and  would,  if 
she  could  only  know  just  how  to  take  care  of  them 
Will  all  such  permit  the  Lounger  to  introduce  them 
to  “ Cousin  Sarah,”  who,  under  the  form  of  a child’s 
book,  has  done  the  very  tiling  they  desire,  and  from 
her  own  experience  and  affection  tells  them  what 
they  want  to  know?  She  call:  it  “ My  Canaries,” 
and  it  consists  of  pleasant  chat  about  real  birds : 
what  they  did  and  sang  ; and  how  droll  and  inter- 
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esting  their  little  life  is,  and  how  to  guard  them 
and  do  the  best  for  them.  It  is  a charming  book 
for  children  of  any  age,  and  in  loving  birds  and 
flowers  wo  are  all  children.  That  love,  » any 
thing  will,  keeps  the  heart  young. 


IN  RE  MRS.  GRUNDY. 

The  ludicrous  distortions  o»  a man’s  features  in 
a tea-pot  are  hardly’  so  droll  and  outrageous  as  the 
distortions  of  what  he  says,  which  are  printed  in 
the  newspapers.  It  is  a rule  that  you  may  dis- 
believe every  thing  you  see  about  a man  in  the 
paper  of  another  opinion  than  his.  If  he  say  that 
the  moon  looks  like  green  cheese,  he  will  be  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  it  is  a lump  of  spring  but- 
ter. His  real  words  will  be  painfully  disguised, 
and  his  moaning  utterly  misrepresented. 

Tho  worst  of  this  is  not  the  misrepresentation, 
for  nobody’s  opinions  and  words  are  of  such  vast 
importance,  but  it  is  the  contempt  for  men  which 
the  business  naturally  engenders.  That  a man 
should  willfully’  lie  about  another  in  print  or  by 
word  of  mouth — and  lie,  with  no  particular  hatred, 
but  with  only  a general  desire  of  injury’,  because 
a man  is  of  another  opinion,  is  exquisitely  con- 
temptible. And  that  we  should  all,  in  a certain 
sense,  require  this,  by’  supporting  it,  does  not  ele- 
vate us  in  the  estimation  of  an  honest  heart. 

As  a general  rule  newspapers  are  plasterers  and 
gilders,  upon  their  own  side,  and  scavenger’s  upon 
the  other.  Whatever  the  men  of  their  side  do  is 
to  be  presented  in  the  fairest  possible  light;  and 
every  kind  of  ridicule  and  falsehood  is  to  be  freely’ 
poured  out  upon  the  other  side.  We  all  know  it — 
we  all  expect  it — and  yet,  to  a certain  degree,  we 
are  all  affected  by  it.  We  work  hard,  like  boys  in 
a dark  room,  to  build  up  a terrible  ghost  of  sheets 
and  clothes-horses,  and  when  we  have  done  it, 
away’  we  scamper  frightened  out  of  our  wits  at  our 
own  work. 

Hence,  at  last,  it  seems  as  if  no  self-respecting 
.man  could  respect  public  opinion.  An  opinion 
made  by  the  meanest — a private  prejudice  and 
malice  expressed  as  a general  sentiment  byr  being 
printed  in  a paper — “Why,”  a man  says,  “if  that’s 
public  opinion,  I shall  certainlyalways  do  what  it 
condemns.  If  an  enemy  praise  me,  I shall  trem- 
ble. If  he  sneer  at  me,  I shall  be  content.” 

And  upon  the  whole,  public  opinion  does  not 
condemn  immoral  actions  half  so  sharply  and  vin- 
dictively as  it  does  unpopular  opinions.  In  a duel- 
ing community’,  for  instance,  a man  would  proba- 
bly have  a much  easier  time  if  he  committed  a 
great  many  crimes  which  might  be  named,  than 
if  he  refused  to  fight  a duel  upon  conscientious 
grounds.  How  many’  people  arc  known  to  be 
liars,  who  are  yet  generally  recognized  and  tolera- 
ted, when  other  men  of  stainless  character  and  life 
are  taboo  for  abstract  opinions1 

Ali  these  things  excite  no  very  profound  respect 
for  Mrs.  Grundy.  Indeed  the  man  is  happiest 
who  has  cut  her  apron-strings  and  walks  on  by 
himself.  It’  he  find  he  can  not  do  it — that  the  edge 
of  his  resolution  is  not  sharp  enough — then  let  him 
hold  his  tongue  and  cherish  his  opinions.  The 
company  of  silent  sympathizers  w ho  make  no  sign 
is  immense.  They’  are  the  great  body  of  the  free 
and  accepted.  The  few  who  do  the  loud  talking, 
or  any’  talking,  are  merely  as  the  M.  W.  G.’s — the 
most  worshipful  Grands — who  are  more  conspicu 
ous  than  the  rest,  but  who  only  count  one  each.  It 
may,  however,  correct  a tendency  to  despise  public 
opinion  to  remember  that  the  unexpressed  is  weight- 
ier than  the  other ; and  to  observe  that,  after  being 
excommunicated  in  his  own  day,  Luther  becomes 
the  religious  hero  of  posterity. 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— Pbomxthbus.  Respectfully  declined. 

— Cap-itau  writes : “ You  are  in  error  as  respects  the 
origin  of  tho  term  4 wide-awake,’  as  applied  by  tho  En- 
glish to  their  felt  hats.  The  name  suggests  the  mean- 
ing to  mo  of  their  not  having  a nap.  Surely  that’s  it !” 

— A Democrat.  Doubtless  in  the  spring  the  pleasant- 
est route  to  tiie  South  is  the  sea-route  from  New  York, 
the  cost  of  which  need  not  be  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
dollars.  You  must  look  at  the  advertisements  of  the 
Southern  steamers. 

— Q.  D.  The  lines  you  quote  arc  usually  attached  to 
the  engraving  of  Landseer's  Sanctuary,  They  are  en- 
tirely in  the  vein  of  Pope’s  famous  figure  ot  tho  wound 
ed  deer.  The  Lounger  does  not  know  the  author. 

44  See  tho  startled  wild  fowl  screaming  rise. 

And  seek,  in  marshaled  flight,  those  golden  skies. 

Yon  wearied  swimmer  scarce  can  reach  tho  land; 

Ills  limbs  yet  falter  on  tho  watery  strand. 

Poor  hunted  hart ! the  painful  struggle  o’er. 

How  blest  tiie  shelter  of  that  island  shore  I 

Then  while  he  sobs  His  panting  heart  to  rest, 

Nor  hound  nor  nunter  shall  his  lair  molest.” 

— Joseph.  “ Is  Mrs.  Browning  tho  author  of  tbe  beau- 
tiful poem  to  a cl  ‘Philip,  my  King?”'  No.  Miss 
Muloch,  who  wrote  44  John  Halifax,”  is  the  author.  You 
will  find  it  in  her  volume  of  poems  lately  published  in 
Boston. 

— Inquirer.  No,  there  is  no  monument  to  Roger 
Williams  in  Rhode  Island.  The  spot  of  his  burial  is  a 
little  uncertain.  The  question  has  been  often  discussed 
in  tho  little  State,  and  it  is  a matter  of  curiosity  that  it 
has  not  yet  determined  to  erect  a proper  memorial.  The 
Inhabitants  contend  that  the  State  itselt  istha  best  monu- 
u.snt  of  its  founder;  but  tiie  natural  inquiry  is,  whether 
it  would  be  any  the  less  so  if  it  had  a statue  of  tho  great 
havesiarch  to  look  upon  ? You  will  find  the  c,  account 
cf  Loger  Williams  in  the  first  volume  of  Arnold’s  11  Ilis- 
t'  ly  of  Rhode  Island,”  with  which  yon  can  compare  what 
Palfrey  says  in  his  “History  of  New  England.”  Tho 
latter  gives  the  Massachusetts,  and  tho  former  the  Rhodo 
Island,  view  of  the  sturdy  old  disputant,  who,  when  lie 
was  more  than  seventy  years  old,  rowed  in  an  open  bout 
to  Newport  to  debate  with  George  Fox.  Fox  had  gone, 
but  the  dispute  was  held,  and  linger  proclaimed  that  ho 
was  victorious. 

—Anon  A.  Mouse.  It  was  Horace  Smith  (or  his  broth- 
er) who  wrote  the  address  to  a mummy : 

44  And*thou  hast  walked  about,  how  strange  a story  1 
In  Thebes  streets  three  thousand  years  ago." 

— H.  W.  C.  When  an  Englishman  speaks  of  44  a 
frock”  lie  means,  if  he  is  talking  of  men,  what  wc  call 
a frock-coat. 

— W.  H.  4*  Madge"  has  been  mislaid. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A a keen  sprig’from  the  Emerald  Isle  entered  a boot 
and  shoe  shop  to  purchase  himself  a pair  of  brogans. 
After  overhauling  his  stock-in-trade  without  being  able 
to  suit  Ills  customer,  tbe  shoemaker  hinted  that  he  would 
make  him  a pair  to  order.  44  An’  what’ll  yer  ax  to  make 
a good  pair  of ’em?”  was  the  query.  The  price  was 
named,  the  Irishman  demurred,  but  after  a “bating 
down”  tiie  bargain  was  made.  Paddy  was  about  leav- 
ing, when  tbe  other  called  after  him,  asking,  44  But  what 
size  shal  I make  them,  Sir?” — 44Och,"  cried  Paddy, 
promptly,  “I  don’t  mind  about  tiie  size  at  all— make 
them  as  large  as  ye  convaniently  can  for  the  money." 


Beauty  is  a gi  t thing,  butlearaing  is  better.  In  the 
estimation  o.  the  ancients,  even,  the  MuBes  counted  for 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Graces. 


“Boy,  where  do  you  come  from,  and  liow  do  you  live  ?” 
— “Come  from  Galivay,  and  live  by  nting.”— 14  Would 
you  like  something  to  do  ?”— “ Don’t  care,  if  it  ain’t  hard 
work.” — 44  Well,  boy,  if  you  like,  I will  set  you  up  in  a 

business  that  will  prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable !" 

“Go  ahead,  I’m  ready!" — “Well,  you  go  somewhere 
and  steal  a basket,  and  then  go  round  begging  for  cold 
victuals,  and  you  may  have  half  you  get!” 


A Yorkshireman,  whose  orchard  had  been  frequently 
pilfered,  grafted  some  very  sour  apple  stems  on  tho  lower 
limbs  of  his  trees.  The  result,  as  described  by  himself, 
was  as  follows : 44  Now  the  boys,  seeiu’  sicli  good-lookin’ 
apples  bandy,  jump  the  fence,  seize  tiie  furst  fair  one 
they  can  reach,  take  one  bite — but  after  one  bite  they 
never  wait  to  take  another,  but  run  tight  off,  as  fast  ns 
legs  can  carry  them,  to  my  neighbor  Simmons’s  orchard, 
to  get  one  of  his  large  Ribstons  to  take  the  sour  taste  out 
of  their  mouths.  My  orchard  certainly  lias  no  good  rep- 
utation— but  I save  my  fruit." 


I gave  her  a rose  and  gave  her  a ring,  and  I asked  her 
to  marry  me  then ; hut  she  sent  them  nil  hack,  the  in- 
sensible thing,  and  said  slic’d  no  notion  of  men.  I told 
her  I’d  oceans  of  money  and  goods — tried  to  frighten  her 
with  a growl ; but  she  answered  she  wasn’t  brought  up  in 
the  woods,  to  he  scared  at  the  screecli  of  an  owl.  I called 
her  a baggage  and  every  thing  bad,  I slighted  her  feat- 
ures and  form ; till  at  length  I succeeded  in  getting  her 
mad,  and  she  raged  like  tiie  sea  in  n storm.  And  then  in 
a moment  I turned  and  smiled,  and  called  her  my  angel 
and  all,  Bhe  fell  in  my  arms  like,  a wearisome  child,  and 
exclaimed,  “We  will  marry  this  fall  I” 


Mchitabcl  Merit,  a young  lady  over  twenty-nine,  who 
never  had  a chance  to  change  the  alliterative  character  of 
her  name,  was  seated  over  the  fire  in  her  little  sitting- 
room,  when  a knock  was  heard,  and  who  should  make 
his  appearance  but  Solomon  Periwinkle.  44  Why,” 
thought  she,  “I  wonder  what  lie’s  come  for;  can  it 
be—"  But  we  won’t  divulge  tiie  thought  that  passed 
through  the  lady’s  mind.  44  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Mer- 
it?" “Pretty  well,  I thank  you,  Mr.  Periwinkle.  Not 
but  I feel  a little  lonely  now  and  then.”  44  You  see,  as  I 
was  coming  by,  I thought  I would  just  step  in  and  ask 
you  a question  about — that  is,  about — ” “I  suppose,” 
thought  Miss  Merit,  44  lie  means  about  the  state  of  n:y 
heart.”  “The  fact  is,”  said  Solomon,  who  was  rather 
basliful,  44 1 feel  a litfTe  delicate  about  asking,  but  I liopo 
f ou  won’ t think  it  strange.*4  44  Oh  no,"  whimpered  Miss 
M.,  “I  don’t  think  it  at  all  strange;  and,  in  fact,  I have 
been  somehow  expecting  it.”  “Oh!"  said  Solomon, 
rather  surprised,  44 1 believe  you  have  in  your  possession 
something  of  mine.”  41  His  heart,  ho  means,”  said  Miss 
M.,  aside.  44  Well,  Sir,  it  may  afford  you  pleasure  to 
learn  that  you  have  mine  in  return.  It  is  fully  and  en- 
tirely your  own."  “What!  I got  your  umbrella?”  ex- 
claimed Solomon  in  amazement.  “I  think  you  must  be 
mistaken,  and  I don’t  think  I’d  like  to  exchange  mine 
for  it,  for  mine  was  given  me."  “I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  the  discomfited  lady,  44  but  I made  a mistake.  I 
quite  forgot  your  umbrella,  which  I borrowed  sometime 
ago.  Here  it  is.  I was  thinking  of  something  else." 
“If,”  said  Solomon,  “there  is  any  thing  of  yours  that  I 
have  got,  I shall  be  happy  to  return  it.”  44  Well,  no,  it’s 
no  matter,”  stammered  Miss  M.,  coloring.  44  Good- 
morning!" 


A genuine  bully  called  upon  a “Friend”  avowedly 
to  thrush  him.  “Friend,”  remonstrated  the  Quaker, 
knocking  down  the  visitor's  fists,  “before  thou  proceed- 
est  to  chastise  me,  wiltthou  not  take  some  dinner?”  The 
bully  was  a glutton,  and  at  once  consented,  washing 
down  the  solids  with  libations  of  strong  ale.  lie  rose  up 
again  to  ulfill  his  original  errand.  “Friend,”  said  the 
Quaker,  44  wilt  thou  not  first  take  some  punch  ?”  and  he 
supplied  abundance  of  punch.  The  bully,  now  stagger- 
ing, attempted  to  thrash  his  entertainer,  but  quoth  the 
Quaker, 44  Friend,  wilt  thou  not  take  a pipe?”  This  hos- 
pitable offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bully,  utterly  weak, 
staggered  across  tiie  room  to  ebastiso  tiie  Quaker.  Tiie 
latter,  opening  tiie  window,  and  pulling  him  toward  it, 
thus  addressed  him : 44  Friend,  thou  earnest  hither  not  to 
be  pacified.  I gave  thee  a meat-offering,  but  that  did  not 
assuage  thy  rage  ; I gave  thee  a drink-offering,  still  thou 
wert  beside  thyself ; I gave  thee  a burnt-offering,  neither 
did  that  suffice  ; and  now  will  I try  thee  with  a heave-of- 
fering •”  and  witli  that  lie  tossed  him  out  of  the  window. 
That  sufficed  him. 


A. person  was  repeating  before  Martainville  tiie  old  max- 
im, “ Who  pays  liis  debts  enriches  himself.”  “Bah!" 
rejoined  Martainville,  “that  is  an  idle  rumor  which 
creditors  are  endeavoring  to  circulate.” 


Horace  Walpole  tells  a story  ot  tiie  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  time,  who,  having  heard  that  a friend  had  the 
small-pox  twice,  and  died  of  it,  inquired  if  he  died  the 
first  time  or  second. 


“I  really  can’t  express  my  thanks,"  as  tiie  boy  said  to 
the  schoolmaster  when  lie  gave  him  a thrashing. 


H forty-nine  incites  make  an  ell,  how  many  ells  make 
an  el-cphant  ? 

That  was  a triumphant  appeal  of  an  Irishman  who  was 
a lovei  of  antiquity,  who,  in  arguing  the  superiority  of 
old  architecture  over  tiie  new.  said,  44  Where  will  you 
find  any  modern  building  that  has  lasted  so  long  as  tiie 
ancient?" 


44  I'll  let  you  know  when  I come  again,"  as  the  rheu- 
matism said  to  the  leg. 


“go  i understand,  Mr.  Tooke,  you  hare  all  the  black- 
guards in  London  witli  you,"  said  O'Brien  to  him  on  the 
hustings  at  Westminster.  44 1 am  happy  to  have  it,  Sir, 
on  sucli  good  authority." 


Tlio  old  fogy  who  poked  his  head  from  “behind  the 
times"  had  it  knocked  soundly  by  a “passing  event." 


A little  servant  girl  took  tiie  order  to  “string  beans” 
literally,  and  hail  got  about  three  feet  in  length  wheu 
her  mistress  discovered  her  blunder. 


44  Why  do  you  walk,  Bob,  when  you’ve  got  a donkey  to 
ride  ?’  said  a gentleman  to  an  Irish  lad  who  was  walking 
by  tiie  side  of  Pis  donkey. 

“Sure,  then,"  replied  tho  boy,  “I'm  just  walking  tc 
rest  me  legs." 


A would-be  erudite  young  man,  wishing  to  ask  a young 
lady  if  lie  might  speak  witli  her,  wanted  to  know  if  he 
could  roll  the  wheel  of  conversation  round  the  axle-tree 
of  her  understanding  for  a moment  Tho  poor  girl  faint- 
ed. 


A shoemaker  was  taken  up  for  bigamy  and  brought 
before  tiie  sitting  magistrate.  4-  Which  wife,"  asked  a 
by-stander,  44  will  1 1 o lie  obliged  to  take?”  Brown,  always 
ready  at,  a joke,  replied,  44  lie  is  a cobbler,  and  of  course 
must  stick  to  his  last." 


4 4 What  are  you  fencing  in  that  pasture  for  ? Forty  acres 
of  it  would  starve  a cow."  “Certainly;  and  so  I am 
fencing  it  to  keep  my  cows  out," 


A New  York  mercantile  house  held  an  nnsettled 
of  long  standing  against  a lame  duck  “out  here;”  and 
hearing  he  was  becoming  44  well-to-do,"  sent  their  claim 
on  to  a Western  lawyer  to  collect.  In  due  time  they  re- 
ceived a reply,  which  effectually  “laid"  any  hope  they 
might  have  entertained  of  receiving  their  money.  It  ran 
in  this  wise: 

“Gents,  you  will  never  get  any  spondulick  from  Bill 
Johnson.  The  undersigned  called  npon  him  yesterday, 
and  found  him  with  nary  tilo  (ne’er  a hat),  his  feet  upon 
the  naked  earth,  and  not  clothes  enough  upon  him  to 
wad  a gun."  We  call  that  an  expressive  simile. 


Mademoiselle  Georges,  the  celebrated  French  actress, 
was  starring  in  the  provinces.  One  evening,  after  the 
fall  of  tho  curtain,  tho  beaux  assembled  around  to  con- 
gratulate her.  “Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  she,  “to  play 
that  part  well,  one  ought  to  be  young  and  beautiful.*' 
“ Oh,  madame,"  answered  one,  tiie  sharpest  of  the  beaux, 
“you  have  proved  tiie  contrary." 


A gentleman  named  Dunlop,  being  present  at  a party 
where  one  of  the  company  had  made  several  puns  on  the 
names  of  the  persons  present,  remarked  that  he  had  never 
heard  his  name  punned  upon,  and  didn't  believe  it  could 
be  done.  44  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  easy. 
Sir,”  replied  the  punster.  44  Just  lop  off  half  the  name, 
and  it  is  aun." 


A shrewd  old  gentleman  once  said  to  his  daughter, 
“Be  sure,  my  dear,  you  never  marry  a poor  man;  bat 
remember,  the  poorest  man  in  the  world  is  one  that  has 
money,  and  nothing  else." 


According  to  the  old  mythology,  Neptune,  the  sea-god, 
created  the  horse,  and  was  the  patron  of  horse-races. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  people  wlio  pat- 
ronize the  race-course  so  frequently  get 44  half  seas  over.” 


A terrible  Bore — The  bore  of  the  Armstrong  gun. 


Bow  to  destiny.  Ono  of  these  days  ho  may  be  polite 
and  return  your  bow. 


Why  is  a fool  in  high  station  like  a man  in  a balloon  ? 
— Because  every  body  appears  little  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
pears little  to  every  body. 


Relieve  misfortune  quickly.  A man  is  like  an  egg — 
tho  longer  he  is  kept  in  hot  water  the  harder  he  is  when 
taken  out. 


If  a woman  could  talk  out  of  the  two  corners  of  her 
mouth  at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  a good  deal  to 
be  said  on  both  sides. 


A man  who  employs  people  to  work  for  him  should 
not  be  more  careful  to  feed  his  stomach  than  his  hands. 


A popular  writer  says  it  is  not  the  drinking,  but  the 
getti  . sober,  that  is  so  terrible  in  a drunkard’s  life. 
Some  persons,  influenced  probably  by  this  important  con- 
sideration, seem  to  have  deliberately  resolved  never  to 
get  sober. 


CURIOSITIES. 

A plato  of  butter  from  the  cream  of  a “joke.” 

A small  quantity  of  tar  supposed  to  have  been  left 
where  the  Israelites  pitched  their  tents. 

Tiie  original  brush  used  in  painting  the  44  signs  of  tho 
times." 

A bucket  of  water  from  “ All’s  well.” 

Soap  with  which  a man  was  washed  overboard. 

The  strap  which  is  used  to  sharpen  the  water’s  edge. 
The  pencil  with  which  Britannia  ruled  the  wave. 

A portion  of  yeast  used  in  raising  tlic  wind. 

A dime  from  the  moon  when  she  gave  change  for  the 
last  quarter. 

Tiie  saucer  belonging  to  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

A fence  made  of  the  railing  of  a scolding  wife. 

Tiie  chair  in  which  the  sun  sets. 

The  hammer  which  broke  up  the  meeting. 

A buckle  to  fasten  a laughing  stock. 

Eggs  from  a nest  of  thieves. 

Hinges  and  lock  from  the  trunk  of  an  elephant 
A sketch  from  a politician’s  views. 

Rockers  from  the  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

A feather  from  the  wings  of  a flying  report 


At  tbe  University  of  Virginia,  several  years  ago,  there 
was  a young  student  preparinghimself  for  the  law.  When- 
ever under  the  excitement  of  liquor,  he  would  imagine 
himself  a young  Patrick  Henry,  and  would  make  rare 
oratorical  efforts.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  partaken 
pretty  freely,  he  imagined  that  he  liad  been  grossly  in- 
sulted. Leveling  his  finger  at  the  offender,  lie  gave  vent 
to  liis  wrath  in  the  following  flight : “If  you  repeat  that 
insult,  Sir,  before  yon  sun  illumines  the  western  horizon 
your  mangled  corse  will  furnisli  food  for  the  ravens,  and 
the  lamentable  cries  of  your  widow  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren will  be  wafted  in  every  breeze.” 


Reading!  Character.  in  Writing There  are  per- 

sons who  profess  to  judge  of  character  by  handwriting; 
and  to  judge  from  their  advertisements,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  their  profession  pays  them.  Yet  their 
judgments,  after  all,  are  mere  matters  of  guess-work. 
They  base  them,  as  the  gipsies  do,  on  the  mere  pretense 
of  simply  looking  at  tbe  hand.  Now,  writing  a good 
band  by  no  means  generally  implies  the  having  a good 
head.  Still  less  is  it  indicative  of  having  a good  heart. 
A man  may  be  remarkable  for  tiie  superfinest  qualities, 
and  yet  may  write  the  coarsest  and  most  commonplace 
of  hands.  He  may  have  the  clearest  brain,  and  yet  may 
sign  his  name  so  puzzlingly  that  nobody  can  read  it. 
Many  a man,  indeed,  who  can  not  write  his  name  at  all, 
may,  without  untruth,  be  looked  on  as  a man  of  mark. 


Remark  on  Dress.— If  a hat  is  a tile,  straw-bonnets 
are  thatch. 


The  Wreath  and  the  Wearer.— An  artificial  florist 
describes  himself  as  44  Head  Gardener  to  the  Ladies." 


Beandy-and-Water  by  Degrees. — Brandy-and-wa- 
ter.  Bran  water.  Brain water.  Bramwarra.  Bramwar. 
Bremwar.  Bamwr-wrr-rr.  Brr-euglipli ! 


Some  persons  seem  to  suppose  that,  as  soon  as  they 
have  breakfasted,  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  great  business  of  the  day — thinking 
of  dinner. 


44  Miss,  what  have  you  done  to  be  ashamed  of  that  you 
blush  so?" — “Sir,  wliat  have  the  roses  and  the  straw- 
berries and  the  peaohes  done  that  they  blush  so  ?” 


44  Pa,  they  tell  us  about  tiie  angry  ocean : what  makes 
tho  ocean  angry  ?”— 44  Oh  ! it  has  been  crossed  so  often." 


It  is  a legal  maxim  that  “ the  law  does  not  concern  it- 
self about  small  matters;"  but  lawyers  and  law-makers 
often  do. 


44  Have  pity  on  a blind  woman !”  cried  an  athletic  beg- 
gar man  to  a passer-by. — “You  must  be  mad  as  well  as 
blind, **  was  the  answer;  “you  look  more  like  a stout 
able  man  than  a poor  blind  woman." — “Ah,  Sir,”  re- 
plied the  beggar, 44  that’s  true  enough ; but  as  I took  the 
place  of  my  poor  blind  siBter  that's  dead,  I have  to  go  on 
witli  the  business  in  her  name ; and  if  I said  I was  a 
strong  man,  of  course  nobody  would  pity  me.” 

' “ Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,”  as  the  maid- 
en said  to  her  lover  when  liis  face  was  buried  in  beard 

and  whiskers.  

Why  is  a cat’s  tail  like  a swan’s  bosom  ’—Because  it 

grows  down.  m 

Uniform  love  is  now  defined  as  the  love  of  a girl  for  a 

soldier.  

A cockney  being  asked  why  lie  married  a second  time, 
replied,  “Because  it  was  re-icivin/u'- 

The  young  woman  who  was  “driven  to  distraction,” 
now  fears  that  slio  will  havo  to  walk  back- 
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After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Miles  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Edward  M‘Cready,  Esq. ; but  after  having  been  thus 
occupied  about  a year,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  the  college  of  Charleston.  Responding  to  this  call  to 
serve  his  alma  mater , lie  accepted  the  position,  and,  while  perform- 
ing the  arduous  duties  connected  with  it,  continued  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  unostentatious  assiduity.  The  large  stores  of  varied 
knowledge  accumulated  he  has  mentally  digested,  and  retains  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use  when  occasion  requires. 

In  August,  1855,  Mr.  Miles  was  a prominent  member  of  that  de- 
voted band  of  humanitarians  which  left  their  homes  in  response  to 
the  Macedonian  cry  from  the  pestilence-stricken  city  of  Norfolk, 
“ Come  over  and  help  us !”  While  almost  every  State  nobly  con- 
tributed money,  South  Carolina  also  sent  men ! Nor  is  there  a 
brighter  page  on  her  proud  chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  her  sons  than 
that  on  which  is  inscribed  the  services  of  Mr.  Miles  and  his  com- 
rades at  Norfolk.  Their  fortitude  and  perseverance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  arduous  labors — the  kindness  and  attention  with 
which  they  ministered  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick — and  the  fearless 
and  undaunted  courage  manifested  by  them  during  a period  of  such 
awful  solemnity  and  peril — all  won  them  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
the  survivors  at  Norfolk,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens 
at  home. 

The  people  of  Charleston  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  he- 
roic conduct  of  Mr.  Miles  by  nominating  him  for  the  mayoralty 
before  he  returned.  On  reaching  his  home  he  accepted  this  nom- 
ination, and,  in  the  couvse  of  his  remarks,  he 1 eloquently  and  com- 
pletely vindicated  himself  from  charges  of  connection  with  the 
proscriptive  Know  Nothing  party  which  had  been  brought  against 
him.  He  showed  clearly  that  they  had  been  based  on  garbled 
extracts  from  a speech  delivered  by  him  before  a literary  associa- 
tion, and  fully*  exculpated  himself  from  the  charge  brought. 

Mr.  Miles  commenced  his  labors  as  Mayor  of  Charleston  in  No- 
vember, 1855,  and  developed  talents  as  an  administrative  officer 
and  as  a magistrate  which  have  laid  the  firmest  foundation  for  his 
official  reputation.  Duriug  the  two  years  that  he  presided  over 
the  municipal  government  of  Charleston  many  important  reforms 
and  changes  were  carried  out,  and  new  measures  of  merit  were 
also  inaugurated — an  excellent  Board  of  Aldermen  seconding  and 
supporting  the  Mayor.  The  financial  management  was  also  re- 
formed, and  the  city  government  not  only  determined  that  they 
would  “pay  as  they  went,”  but  they  put  into  practical  operation  a 


scheme  (originated  by  James  G.  Holmes,  Esq.)  for 
so  liquidating  the  public  debt  of  the  city  that  in 
thirty  j-ears  from  that  time  it  will  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. 

Important  sanitary  reforms  were  also  inaugura- 
ted, among  them  a system  of  “tidal  drainage,”  to 
the  successful  operation  of  which  is  attributed  the 
diminution  of  sickness  in  the  subsequent  summers. 
The  police  force,  as  reorganized  by  Mayor  Miles, 
became  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  It  has  a 
chief,  two  captains,  six  lieutenants,  eighteen  ser- 
geants, and  one  hundred  privates,  with  an  addi- 
tional force  of  fifty  mounted  men.  These  mount- 
ed policemen,  especially  recommended  by  Mayor 
Miles,  are  remarkably  effective,  and  are  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  system. 

In  1857  the  retirement  of  Governor  Aiken,  who 
had  represented  the  Congressional  District  com- 
posed of  Charleston  and  the  surrounding  parishes, 
induced  the  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Miles  to  pre- 
sent him  as  a candidate.  He  was  triumphantly 
elected,  defeating  General  James  Gadsden,  who  had 
been  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico, 
and  also  Colonel  John  Cunningham,  an  ex-editor 
of  the  American  organ. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Mr.  Miles  was  immediately  placed  upon  the 
important  Committee  of  Commerce,  where  he  in- 
dustriously examined  the  many  bills  and  petitions 
referred  to  these  guardians  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Not  only  did  he  secure  the 
passage  of  a large  appropriation  for  completing  a 
new  custom-house  at  Charleston,  where  such  a 
building  was  needed,  and  look  after  the  individual 
interests  of  his  own  constituents  who  are  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  carefully  studied 
and  effectively  demonstrated  the  resources  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  removal  of  writing-desks  and  cumbersome 
chairs  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  present  arrangement  of  seats  (as  in 
the  British  Parliament),  by  which  the  members  are 


HON.  WILLIAM  PORCHER  MILES,  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

W.  Porciier  Miles,  Esq.,  the  Representative  from  the  Charleston 
District  of  South  Carolina,  was  born  therein,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1822. 
Ilis  ancestors  for  eight  successive  generations  had  been  inhabitants  of  the 
Palmetto  State,  to  which  the  Miles  family  emigrated  from  England  when 
it  was  a loj'al  colony,  and  where  they  rendered  good  service  during  the 
struggle  which  resulted  in  establishing  it  as  a sovereign  member  of  the 
Original  Confederation.  His  paternal  grandmother  was  a Porcher,  one 
of  those  old  Huguenot  families  which  brought  the  best  blood  of  France 
across  the  ocean,  and  he  is  bound  by  many  other  strong  ties  of  kindred 
and  association  to  his  home.  Of  that  home  he  is  emphatically  a repre- 
sentative man.  “ I will  act  with  the  Democratic  party,”  said  he,  about  a 
year  since,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  “faithfully,  honestly,  truly,  and 
heartily,  where  I can  do  so  conscientiously  and  consistently  with  the 
rights  and  honor  of  my  State  and  section.  When  they  call  on  me  to  de- 
part one  iota,  the  half  of  a hair-breadth,  from  that  course,  I turn  my  back 
upon  them  and  leave  them  forever.  Yes,  Sir,  I am  willing  to  avow  my- 
self a sectional  man.  I come  here  to  represent,  in  part,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  her  rights  and  interests  are  first  in  my  estimation,  and  fore- 
most in  my  heart  at  all  times.” 

After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education,  young  Miles  was 
placed  at  the  celebrated  academy  at  Willington,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wad- 
del,  a son  of  the  preceptor  and  brother-in-law  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  While 
there,  he  not  only  became  well  versed  in  the  classics  and  mathematics, 
but  had  admirable  opportunities  for  investigating  the  relation  which  the 
States  and  the  General  Government  bear  to  each  other.  The  great  states- 
man of  South  Carolina  was  then  proclaiming  the  doctrine  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  emanated  from  the  people  of  the  several  States,  forming 
distinct  political  communities,  and  acting  in  their  separate  and  sovereign 
capacity,  and  not  from  all  of  the  people,  forming  one  aggregate  political 
community.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  views  were  adopted 
by  a large  majority  of  the  South  Carolinians  then  growing  up,  and  these 
youth  are  now  the  master-spirits  who  control  the  political  movements 
of  at  least  fifteen  States  of  the  Confederation. 

Entering  the  college  of  Charleston,  young  Miles  was  soon  ranked  among 
the  most  diligent  students  in  his  class,  displaying  a remarkable  proficien- 
cy in  classical  studies.  When  he  graduated  he  received  the  highest  hon- 
or ; and  his  valedictory  at  the  commencement  exercises  elicited  high  praises 
from  the  audience,  which  included  Lord  Morpeth,  now  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  warmly  congratulated}]*.  mtefa I-.  , , 
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brought  together  in  a smaller  space,  and  enabled 
to  transact  business  with  greater  facility,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Miles,  who  proposed  the  change,  and 
pertinaciously  urged  its  adoption.  He  also  pro- 
posed another  important  reform,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  save  the  country  from  the  infliction  of  po- 
litical essays,  generally  patched  up  by  the  literary 
Bohemians  who  haunt  the  Capitol,  and  palmed  olf 
on  confiding  constituencies  as  the  productions  of 
indolent  or  incompetent  Representatives.  The  res- 
olution offered  by  Mr.  Miles  provided  “ That  here- 
after no  speech  by  any  member  of  tills  House  shall 
be  published  in  the  Daily  Globe,  unless  it  has  been 
actually  delivered  in  the  House ; and  that  a deduc- 
tion of  $500  be  made  from  the  pay  of  the  said  news- 
paper for  every  violation  of  this  prohibition.”  This 
desirable  reform  was  stifled  by  an  “ objection,”  and 
the  mails  are  loaded  down,  as  before,  with  speeches 
bought  at  prices  ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  often  not  even  read,  yet  publish- 
ed by  courtesy  as  “ delivered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.” 

At  the  close  of  his  Congressional  term  Mr.  Miles 
was  re-elected  without  opposition,  and  took  his  seat 
among  the  Representatives  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  36th  Congress. 

In  a speech  on  the  organization  of  the  House, 
delivered  a few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Miles  frankly 
stated  that  the  position  of  himself  and  of  his  polit- 
ical associates  is  simply  this : 

“That  the  Southern  States,  being  the  sole  judges  of 
what  is  best  for  their  own  interests,  and  for  their  own 
peace  and  security,  can,  whenever  they  choose,  take  their 
destinies  into  their  own  hands.  We  do  not  intend,  there- 
fore, to  indulge  in  any  ‘ bluster  or  bravado'  as  to  what  wo 
can  do  in  the  event  of  a disruption  of  the  Union.  That 
is  a matter  that  declamation,  menace,  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes, even  sober  argument,  will  throw  very  little  light 
upon ; it  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  stern  arbitra- 
ment of  arms.  I say  that,  because  I believe  that  will  be 
inevitable ; not  because  the  South  would,  in  case  she 
thought  proper  (in  accordance  with  her  constitutional 
rights)  to  retire  from  this  Confederacy,  desire  to  make 
war  upon  the  North;  but  because  we  are  constantly 
warned  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  North  would  make 
war  upon  us.  Yes,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  if  we  attempt  to 
exercise  our  undoubted  right  to  withdraw  from  this  Gov- 
ernment, in  which,  as  sovereign  States,  we  are  peers  and 
equals,  we  will  bo  treated  as  revolted  provinces,  and  sub- 
jugated by  force  of  arms!  Well,  Sir,  the  South  is  arm- 
ing; and  if  she  be  not  allowed  to  secede  in  peace,  she 
will  do  it  at  the  cost  of  war.  She  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
reasons  which  shall  justify  her,  and  the  time  when  it  will 
be  expedient  for  her  to  break  her  connection  with  her 
Northern  co-States.  * * * When  it  shall  become  in- 
evitable, the  South  will  take  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal 
of  nations.  She  will  assume  her  independent  position 
among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  and  none  ‘ can  make  her 
afraid.’  She  will  march  on  steadily  to  the  fulfillment  of 
her  high  mission,  desiring  the  friendship  of  all— dreading 
the  enmity  of  none.  If  attacked,  she  will  be  ready  to 
face  the  world  in  arms;  for  Justice  and  Truth  will  be  on 
her  side,  and  her  trust  will  be  in  the  God  of  battles,  who 
is  likewise  the  God  of  justice  and  truth !” 

The  Huguenot  origin  of  Mr.  Miles  has  been  men- 
tioned ; it  is  legibly  stamped  on  his  lineaments  and 
exhibited  in  his  deportment.  The  descendants  of 
those  gallant  French  Protestants  have  not  the  sa- 
gacious worldliness  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  or 
the  calculating  coldness  of  the  English  Puritans, 
or  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Swiss  Lutherans — 
but  they  have  inherited  the  noble,  the  gifted,  and 
the  genial  traits  of  la  belle  France,  with  more  en- 
ergy, more  earnestness,  and  more  mental  ballast 
than  has  characterized  that  land  since  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  Mr.  Miles  has  a graceful  yet 
manly  figure — a capacious  forehead,  trenched  with 
the  traces  of  thought — a steady,  impressive  gaze — 
an  honest  and  gracious  smile  lurking  about  the  cor- 
ners of  his  resolute  lips — and  the  courteous  man- 
ners of  the  old  school  of  educated  gentlemen,  rare 
and  ripe  as  a glass  of  Madeira  that  has  passed  a 
score  or  more  of  years  in  the  genial  temperature  of 
Charleston. 


and  tear  away  on  a night-gallop,  eastward,  to 
meet  the  rising  sun — a long,  hard,  heavy,  cease- 
less gallop  of  hours  and  hours,  like  the  famous 
highwayman’s  ride  to  York.  Being,  however, 
nothing  but  a woman,  condemned  to  patience, 
propriety,  and  petticoats  for  life,  I must  respect 
the  housekeeper’s  opinions,  and  try  to  compose 
myself  in  some  feeble  and  feminine  way. 

Reading  is  out  of  the  question — I can’t  fix 
my  attention  on  books.  Let  me  try  if  I can 
write  myself  into  sleepiness  and  fatigue.  My 
journal  has  been  very  much  neglected  of  late. 
What  can  I recall— standing,  as  I now  do,  on  the 
threshold  of  a new  life — of  persons  and  events, 
of  chances  and  changes,  during  the  past  six 
months— the  long,  weary,  empty  interval  since 
Laura’s  wedding-day  ? 

' Walter  Hartright  is  uppermost  in  my  mem- 
ory ; and  he  passes  first  in  the  shadowy  proces- 
sion of  my  absent  friends.  I received  a few 
lines  from  him,  after  the  landing  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  Honduras,  written  more  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  than  he  has  written  yet.  A month  or 
six  weeks  later  I saw  an  extract  from  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper  describing  the  departure  of  the 
adventurers  on  their  inland  journey.  They  were 
last  seen  entering  a wild  primeval  forest,  each 
man  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  his  bag- 
gage at  his  back.  Since  that  time  civilization 
has  lost  all  trace  of  them.  Not  a line  more 
have  I received  from  Walter ; not  a fragment 
of  news  from  the  expedition  has  appeared  in 
any  of  the  public  journals. 

The  same  dense,  disheartening  obscurity  hangs 
over  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  Anne  Catherick 
and  her  companion,  Mrs.  Clements.  Nothing 
whatever  has  been  heard  of  either  of  them. 
Whether  they  are  in  the  country  or  out  of  it, 
whether  they  are  living  or  dead,  no  one  knows. 
Even  Sir  Percival’s  solicitor  has  lost  all  hope, 
and  has  ordered  the  useless  search  after  the 
fugitives  to  be  finally  given  up. 

Our  good  old  friend  Mr.  Gilmore  has  met 
with  a sad  check  in  his  active  professional  ca- 
reer. Early  in  the  spring  we  were  alarmed  by 
hearing  that  he  had  been  found  insensible  at 
his  desk,  and  that  the  seizure  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  had  been 
long  complaining  of  fullness  and  oppression  in 
the  head ; and  his  doctor  had  warned  him  of 
the  consequences  that  would  follow  his  persist- 
ency in  continuing  to  work,  early  and  late,  as 
if  he  was  still  a young  man.  The  result  now  is 
that  he  lias  been  positively  ordered  to  keep  out 
of  his  office  for  a year  to  come  at  least,  and  to 
seek  repose  of  body  and  relief  of  mind  by  alto- 
gether changing  his  usual  mode  of  life.  The 
business  is  left,  accordingly,  to  be  carried  on 
by  his  partner ; and  he  is  himself,  at  this  mo- 
ment, away  in  Germany  visiting  some  relations 
who  are  settled  there  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Thus  another  true  friend  and  trust-worthy  ad- 
viser is  lost  to  us — lost,  I earnestly  hope  and 
trust,  for  a time  only. 

Poor  Mrs.  Vesey  traveled  with  me  as  far  as 
London.  It  was  impossible  to  abandon  her  to 
solitude  at  Limmeridge  after  Laura  and  I had 
both  left  the  house ; and  we  have  arranged  that 
she  is  to  live  with  an  unmarried  younger  sister 
of  hers  who  keeps  a school  at  Clapham.  She 
is  to  come  here  this  autumn  to  visit  her  pupil — 
I might  almost  say,  her  adopted  child.  I saw 
the  good  old  lady  safe  to  her  destination  ; and 
left  her  in  the  care  of  her  relative,  quietly  hap- 
py at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Laura  again  in  a 
lew  months’  time. 

As  for  Mr.  Fairlie,  I believe  I am  guilty  of 
no  injustice  if  I describe  him  ns  being  unutter- 
ably relieved  by  having  the  house  clear  of  us 
women.  The  idea  of  his  missing  his  niece  is 
simply  preposterous — he  used  to  let  months  pass 
in  the  old  times  without  attempting  to  see  her 
— and,  in  my  case  and  Mrs.  Yesey’s,  I take 
leave  to  consider  his  telling  us  both  that  he  was 
half  heart-broken  at  our  departure  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a confession  that  he  was  secretly  re- 
joiced to  get  rid  of  us.  His  last  caprice  has 
led  him  to  keep  two  photographers  incessantly 
employed  on  producing  sun-pictures  of  all  the 
treasures  and  curiosities  in  his  possession.  One 
complete  copy  of  the  collection  of  photographs 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  Mechanics’  Institution 
of  Carlisle,  mounted  on  the  finest  cardboard, 
with  ostentatious  red-letter  inscriptions  under- 
neath. “ Madonna  and  Child,  by  Raphael.  In 
the  possession  of  Frederick  Fairlie,  Esquire.” 
“ Copper  coin  of  the  period  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 
In  the  possession  of  Frederick  Fairlie, Esquire.” 
“ Unique  Rembrandt  etching.  Known  all  over 
Europe  as  The  Smudge,  from  a printer’s  blot  in 
the  corner  which  exists  in  no  other  copy.  Val- 
ued at  three  hundred  guineas.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Frederick  Fairlie,  Esquire.”  Dozens  of 
photographs  of  this  sort,  and  all  inscribed  in 
this  manner,  were  completed  before  I left  Cum- 
berland, and  hundreds  more  remain  to  be  done. 
With  this  new  interest  to  occupy  him,  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  will  be  a happy  man  for  months  and  months 
to  come ; and  the  two  unfortunate  photograph- 
ers will  share  the  social  martyrdom  which  he 
has  hitherto  inflicted  on  his  valet  alone. 

So  much  for  the  persons  and  events  which 
hold  the  foremost  place  in  my  memory.  What 
next  of  the  one  person  who  holds  the  foremost 
place  in  my  heart?  Laura  has  been  present  to 
my  thoughts  all  the  while  I have  been  writing 
these  lines.  What  can  I recall  of  her,  during 
the  past  six  months,  before  I close  my  journal 
for  the  night? 

I have  only  her  letters  to  guide  me ; and,  on 
the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  which 
our  correspondence  can  discuss,  every  one  of 
thoso  letters  leaves  me  in  the  dark. 

Does  ho  treat  her  kindly?  Is  she  happier 
now  than  she  was  when  I parted  with  her  on  the 
wedding-day?  All  my  letters  have  contained 
these  two  inquiries,  put  more  or  less  directly, 
now  in  one  form,  and  now  in  another;  and  all, 
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MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 


Blackwater  Park,  Hampshire. 

June  27. — Six  months  to  look  back  on — six 
long,  lonely  months  since  Laura  and  I last  saw 
each  other ! 

How  many  days  have  I still  to  wait  ? Only 
one ! To-morrow,  the  twenty-eighth,  the  trav- 
elers return  to  England.  I can  hardly  realize 
my  own  happiness  ; I can  hardly  believe  that  the 
next  four-and-twenty  hours  will  complete  the 
last  day  of  separation  between  Laura  and  me. 

She  and  her  husband  have  been  in  Italy  all 
the  winter,  and  afterward  in  the  Tyrol.  They 
come  back,  accompanied  by  Count  Fosco  and 
his  wife,  who  propose  to  settle  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  who  have  en- 
gaged to  stay  at  Blackwater  Park  for  the  sum- 
mer months  before  deciding  on  a place  of  resi- 
dence. So  long  as  Laura  returns,  no  matter 
who  returns  with  her.  Sir  Percival  may  fill  the 
house  from  floor  to  ceiling,  if  he  likes,  on  con- 
dition that  his  wife  and  1 inhabit  it  together. 

Meanwhile,  here  I am,  established  at  Black- 
water  Park ; “ the  ancient  and  interesting  seat” 
(as  the  county  history  obligingly  informs  me) 
“ of  Sir  Percival  Glyde,  Bart.” — and  the  future 
abiding  place  (as  I may  now  venture  to  add,  on 
my  own  account)  of  plain  Marian  Halcombe, 
spinster,  now  settled  in  a snug  little  sitting- 
room,  with  a cup  of  tea  by  her  side,  and  all  her 
earthly  possessions  ranged  round  her  in  three 
boxes  and  a bag. 

I left  Limmeridge  yesterday,  having  re- 
ceived Laura’s  delightful  letter  from  Paris  the 
day  before.  I had  been  previously  uncertain 
whether  I was  to  meet  them  in  London  or  in 
Hampshire ; but  this  last  letter  informed  me 
that  Sir  Percival  proposed  to  land  at  South- 
ampton, and  to  travel  straight  on  to  his  coun- 
try-house. He  has  spent  so  much  money 
abroad  that  he  has  none  left  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  living  in  London  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season ; and  he  is  economically  resolved 
to  pass  the  summer  and  autumn  quietly  at 
Blackwater.  Laura  has  had  more  than  enough 
of  excitement  and  change  of  scene,  and  is 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  country  tranquillity 
and  retirement  which  her  husband’s*  prudence 
provides  for  her.  As  for  me,  I am  ready  to  be 
happy  any  where  in  her  society.  We  are  all, 
therefore,  well  contented  in  our  various  ways, 
to  begin  with. 

Last  night  I slept  in  London,  and  was  delay- 
ed there  so  long  to-day,  by  various  calls  and 
commissions,  that  I did  not  reach  Blackwater 
this  evening  till  after  dusk. 

Judging  by  my  vague  impressions  of  the 
place,  thus  far,  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Lim- 
meridge. The  house  is  situated  on  a dead  flat, 
and  seems  to  be  shut  in — almost  suffocated,  to 
my  north-country  notions  — by  trees.  I have 
seen  nobody  but  the  man-servant  who  opened 
the  door  to  me,  and  the  housekeeper,  a very 
civil  person,  who  showed  me  the  way  to  my  own 
room,  and  got  me  my  tea.  I have  a nice  little 
boudoir  and  bedroom,  at  the  end  of  a long  pas- 
sage on  the  first  floor.  The  servants’  and  some 
of  the  spare  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor ; 
and  all  the  living  rooms  are  on  the  ground- 
floor.  I have  not  seen  one  of  them  yet,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  the  house,  except  that  one 
wing  of  it  is  said  to  be  five  hundred  years  old ; 

that  it  had  a moat 

I round  it  once ; and 

that  it  gets  its  name 
iji||  iljl  I |J  of  Blackwater  from  a 

lake  in  the  park. 
Eleven  o’clock  has 
All1!  j J||  ; I just  struck,  in  a ghost- 

f|  I 1 ]y  and  solemn  man- 

i ,|  I)  ner,  from  a turret 

over  the  centre  of  the 
IL.  j house,  which  I saw 

— -~~z~  1 j I | ill)  > when  I came  in.  A 

wmm  "v'-' 

a m aTtaSas 

'A-  SM  yawning  drearily, 

v ' somewhere  round  a 

corner.  I hear  echo- 
ing footsteps  in  the 
passage  below,  and 
the  iron  thumping  of 
bolts  and  bars  at  the 
house-door.  The  ser- 
vants arc  evidently 
going  to  bed.  Shall 
I follow  their  exam- 
ple? 

No : I am  not  half 
sleepy  enough.  Slee- 
py, did  I say  ? I feel 
as  if  I should  never 
close  my  eyes  again. 
The  bare  anticipation 
of  seeing  that  dear 
face  and  hearing  that 
well-known  voice,  to- 
morrow, keeps  me  in 
a perpetual  fever  of 
excitement.  If  I on- 
ly had  the  privileges 
of  a man,  I would  or- 
der out  Sir  Percival’s 
best  horse  instantly, 


on  that  one  point  only,  have  remained  without 
reply,  or  have  been  answered  as  if  my  questions 
merely  related  to  the  state  of  her  health.  She 
informs  me,  over  and  over  again,  that  she  is 
perfectly  well ; that  traveling  agrees  with  her ; 
that  she  is  getting  through  the  winter,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  without  catching  cold — but 
not  a word  can  I find  any  where  which  tells  me 
plainly  that  she  is  reconciled  to  her  marriage, 
and  that  she  can  now  look  back  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  December  without  any  bitter  feelings 
of  repentance  and  regret.  The  name  of  her 
husband  is  only  mentioned  in  her  letters  as  she 
might  mention  the  name  of  a friend  who  was 
traveling  with  them,  and  who  had  undertaken 
to  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the  journey. 
“Sir  Percival”  has  settled  that  we  leave  on  such 
a day ; “ Sir  Percival”  has  decided  that  we  trav- 
el by  such  a road.  Sometimes  she  writes  “ Per- 
cival” only,  but  very  seldom — in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  she  gives  him  his  title. 

I can  not  find  that  his  habits  and  opinions 
have  changed  and  colored  hers  in  any  single 
particular.  The  usual  moral  transformation 
which  is  insensibly  wrought  in  a young,  fresh, 
sensitive  woman  by  her  marriage,  seems  never 
to  have  taken  place  in  Laura.  She  writes  of 
her  own  thoughts  and  impressions,  amidst  all  the 
wonders  she  lias  seen,  exactly  as  she  might  have 
written  to  some  one  else,  if  I had  been  traveling 
with  her  instead  of  her  husband.  I see  no  be- 
trayal any  where  of  sympathy  of  any  kind  ex- 
isting between  them.  Even  when  she  wanders 
from  the  subject  of  her  travels,  and  occupies 
herself  with  the  prospects  that  await  her  in  En- 
gland, her  speculations  are  busied  with  her  fu- 
ture as  my  sister,  and  persistently  neglect  to 
notice  her  future  as  Sir  Percival’s  wife.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  under  tone  of  complaint,  to 
warn  me  that  she  is  absolutely  unhappy  in  her 
married  life.  The  impression  I have  derived 
from  our  correspondence  does  not,  thank  God, 
lead  me  to  any  such  distressing  conclusion  as 
that.  I only  see  a sad  torpor,  an  unchangeable 
indifference,  when  I turn  my  mind  from  her  in 
the  old  character  of  a sister,  and  look  at  her, 
through  the  medium  of  her  letters,  in  the  new 
character  of  a wife.  In  other  words,  it  is  al- 
ways Laura  Fairlie  who  has  been  writing  to 
me  for  the  last  six  months,  and  never  Lady 
Glyde. 

The  strange  silence  which  she  maintains  on 
the  subject  of  her  husband’s  character  and  con- 
duct she  preserves  with  almost  equal  resolution 
in  the  few  references  which  her  later  letters 
cqgtain  to  the  name  of  her  husband’s  bosofii 
friend,  Count  Fosco. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  Count  and 
his  wife  appear  to  have  changed  their  plans  ab- 
ruptly, at  the  end  of  last  autumn,  and  to  have 
gone  to  Vienna,  instead  of  going  to  Rome,  at 
which  latter  place  Sir  Percival  had  expected  to 
find  them  when  he  left  England.  They  only 
quitted  Vienna  in  the  spring,  and  traveled  ns 
far  as  the  Tyrol  to  meet  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom on  their  homeward  journey.  Laura 
writes  readily  enough  about  the  meeting  with 
Madame  Fosco,  and  assures  me  that  she  lias 
found  her  aunt  so  much  changed  for  the  better — 
so  much  quieter  and  so  much  more  sensible  as 
a wife  than  she  was  as  a single  woman — that  I 
shall  hardly  know  her  again  when  I see  her  here. 
But  on  the  subject  of  Count  Fosco  (who  inter- 
ests me  infinitely  more  than  his  wife)  Laura  is 
provokingly  circumspect  and  silent.  She  only 
says  that  he  puzzles  her,  and  that  she  will  not 
teil  me  what  her  impression  of  him  is  until  I 
have  seen  him,  and  formed  my  own  opinion  first. 
This,  to  my  mind,  looks  ill  for  the  Count.  Lau- 
ra has  preserved,  far  more  perfectly  than  most 
people  do  in  later  life,  the  child’s  subtle  faculty 
of  knowing  a friend  by  instinct;  and,  if  I am 
l ight  in  assuming  that  her  first  impression  of 
Count  Fosco  has  not  been  favorable,  I,  for  one, 
am  in  some  danger  of  doubting  and  distrusting 
that  illustrious  foreigner  before  I have  so  much 
as  set  eyes  on  him.  But  patience,  patience ; 
this  uncertainty,  and  many  uncertainties  more, 
can  not  last  much  longer.  To-morrow  will  6cc 
all  my  doubts  in  a fair  way  of  being  cleared  up, 

^ Twfl ve  dock''  lias  struck,  and  I have  just 
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come  back  to  close  these  pages,  after  looking 
out  at  my  open  window. 

It  is  a still,  sultry,  moonless  night.  The  stars 
arc  dull  and  few.  The  trees,  that  shut  out  the 
view  on  all  sides,  look  dimly  black  and  solid  in 
the  distance,  like  a great  wall  of  rock.  I hear 
the  croaking  of  frogs,  faint  and  far  off;  and  the 
echoes  of  the  great  clock-bell  hum  in  the  airless 
calm  long  after  the  strokes  have  ceased.  I won- 
der how  Blackwater  Park  will  look  in  the  day- 
time ? I don’t  altogether  like  it  by  night. 

28 th. — A day  of  investigations  and  discoveries 
— a more  interesting  day,  for  many  reasons,  than 
I had  ventured  to  anticipate. 

I began  my  siglit-sceing,  of  course,  with  the 
house. 

The  main  body  of  the  building  is  of  the  time 
of  that  highly  overrated  woman,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  ground-floor  there  are  two  huge- 
ly long  galleries,  with  low  ceilings,  lying  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  rendered  additionally  dark 
and  dismal  by  hideous  family  portraits — every 
one  of  which  I should  like  to  burn.  The  rooms 
on  the  floor  above  the  two  galleries  are  kept  in 
tolerable  repair,  but  are  very  seldom  used.  The 
civil  housekeeper,  who  acted  as  my  guide,  of- 
fered  to  show  me  over  them ; but  considerately 
added  that  she  feared  I should  find  them  rather 
out  of  order.  My  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
my  own  petticoats  and  stockings  infinitely  ex- 
ceeds my  respect  for  all  the  Elizabethan  bed- 
rooms in  the  kingdom  ; so  I positively  declined 
exploring  the  upper  regions  of  dust  and  dirt  at 
the  risk  of  soiling  my  nice  clean  clothes.  The 
housekeeper  said,  “ I am  quite  of  your  opinion, 
Miss;”  and  appeared  to  think  me  the  most 
sensible  woman  she  had  met  with  for  a long 
time  past. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  main  building.  Two 
wings  are  added  at  either  end  of  it.  The  half- 
ruined  wing  on  the  left  (as  yon  approach  the 
house)  was  once  a place  of  residence  standing 
by  itself,  and  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  Sir  Percival’s  maternal  ancestors 
— I don’t  remember,  and  don’t  care,  which — 
tacked  on  the  main  building,  at  right  angles  to 
it,  in  the  aforesaid  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 
The  housekeeper  told  me  that  the  architecture 
•f  “the  old  wing,” both  outside  and  inside,  was 
considered  remarkably  fine  by  good  judges.  On 
further  investigation  I discovered  that  good 
judges  could  only  exercise  their  abilities  on  Sir 
Percival’s  piece  of  antiquity  by  previously  dis- 
missing from  their  minds  all  fear  of  damp,  dark- 
ness, and  rats.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
unhesitatingly  acknowledged  myself  to  be  no 
judge  at  all ; and  suggested  that  we  should  treat 
“the  old  wing”  precisely  as  we  had  previously 
treated  the  Elizabethan  bedrooms.  Once  more 
the  housekeeper  said,  ‘ ‘ I am  quite  of  your  opin- 
ion, Miss ;”  and  once  more  she  looked  at  me, 
with  undisguised  admiration  of  my  extraoreb 
»ary  common  sense. 

We  went  next  to  the  wing  on  the  right, 
which  was  built,  by  way  of  completing  the  won- 
derful architectural  jumble  at  Blackwater  Park, 
in  the  time  of  George  the  Second.  This  is  the 
habitable  part  of  the  house,  which  has  been  re- 
paired and  redecorated,  inside,  on  Laura’s  ac- 
count. My  two  rooms,  and  all  the  good  bed- 
rooms besides,  are  on  the  first  floor;  and  the 
basement  contains  a drawing-room,  n dining- 
room, a morning-room,  a library,  and  a pretty 
little  boudoir  for  Laura — all  very  nicely  orna- 
mented in  the  bright  modern  way,  and  all  very 
elegantly  furnished  with  the  delightful  modem 
luxuries.  None  of  the  rooms  are  any  thing  like 
so  large  and  airy  as  our  rooms  at  Liinmeridge ; 
but  they  all  look  pleasant  to  live  in  I was  ter- 
ribly afraid,  from  what  I had  heard  of  Black- 
water Park,  of  fatiguing  antique  chairs,  and  dis- 
mal stained  glass,  and  musty,  frouzy  hangings, 
and  all  the  barbarous  lumber  which  people  born 
without  a sense  of  comfort  accumulate  about 
them,  in  defiance  of  all  consideration  due  to  the 
convenience  of  their  friends.  It  is  an  inexpres- 
sible relief  to  find  that  the  nineteenth  century 
has  invaded  this  strange  future  home  of  mine, 
and  has  swept  the  dirty  “good  old  times”  out 
of  the  way  of  our  daily  life. 

• I dawdled  away  the  morning — part  of  the 
time  in  the  rooms  down  stairs,  and  par#out 
of  doors,  in  the  great  square  which  is  formed  by 
the  three  sides  of  the  house,  and  by  the  lofty 
iron  railings  and  gates  which  protect  it  in  front. 

A large  circular  fish-pond,  with  stone  sides  and 
an  allegorical  leaden  monster  in  the  middle,  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  square.  The  pond  it- 
self is  full  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  is  encir- 
cled by  a broad  belt  of  the  softest  turf  I ever 
walked  on.  I loitered  here,  on  the  shady  side, 
pleasantly  enough,  till  luncheon  time ; and  aft- 
er that  took  my  broad  straw-hat  and  wandered 
out  alone,  in  the  warm  lovely  sunlight,  to  ex- 
plore the  grounds. 

Daylight  confirmed  the  impression  which  I 
had  felt  the  night  before,  of  there  being  too 
many  trees  at  Blackwater.  The  house  is  stifled 
by  them.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  young, 
and  planted  far  too  thickly.  I suspect  there 
must  have  been  a ruinous  cutting  down  of  tim  - 
ber all  over  the  estate  before  Sir  Percival’s  time, 
and  an  angry  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  next 
possessor  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps  as  thickly  and 
rapidly  as  possible.  After  looking  about  me  in 
front  of  the  house,  . observed  a flower-garden 
on  my  left  hand,  ana  .va;  °d  toward  it  to  see 
what  I could  discover  in  than  - '•ction. 

On  a nearer  view,  the  garden  sieved  to  be 
small  and  poor  and  ill-kept.  I left  ii  ehind 
me,  opened  a little  gate  in  a ring  fence,  u;id 
found  myself  in  a plantation  of  fir-trees.  A 
pretty,  winding  path,  artificially  made,  led  me 
on  among  the  trees,  and  my  north-country  ex- 
perience soon  informed  me  that  I was  approach- 
ing sandy,  heathy  ground.^ : Afteg.  a Walk  of 
more  than  half  a mile,1!  sWonnrtllMk,  among 
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abruptly  ceased  to  appear  on  either  side  of  me, 
and  I found  myself  standing  suddenly  on  the 
margin  of  a vast  open  space,  and  looking  down 
at  the  Blackwater  lake  from  which  the  house 
takes  its  name. 

The  ground,  shelving  away  below  me,  was  all 
sand,  with  a few  little  heathy  hillocks  to  break 
the  monotony  of  it  in  certain  places.  The  lake 
itself  had  evidently  once  flowed  to  the  spot  on 
which  I stood,  and  had  been  gradually  wasted 
and  dried  up  to  less  than  a third  of  its  former 
size.  I saw  its  still,  stagnant  waters,  a quarter 
of  a mile  away  from  me  in  the  hollow,  separat- 
ed into  pools  and  ponds,  by  twining  reeds  and 
rushes,  and  little  knolls  of  earth.  On  the  far- 
ther bank  from  me  the  trees  rose  thickly  again, 
and  shut  out  the  view,  and  cast  their  black 
shadows  on  the  sluggish,  shallow  water.  As  I 
walked  down  to  the  lake  I saw  that  the  ground 
on  its  farther  side  was  damp  and  marshy,  over- 
grown with  rank  grass  and  dismal  willows.  The 
water,  which  was  clear  enough  on  the  open 
sandy  side,  where  the  sun  shone,  looked  black 
and  poisonous  opposite  to  me,  where  it  lay  deep- 
er under  the  shade  of  the  spongy  banks  and  the 
rank  overhanging  thickets  and  tangled  trees. 
The  frogs  were  croaking,  and  the  rats  were 
slipping  in  and  out  of  the  shadowy  water,  like 
live  shadows  themselves,  as  I got  nearer  to  the 
marshy  side  of  the  lake.  I saw  here,  lying  half 
in  and  half  out  of  *he  water,  the  rotten  wreck 
of  an  old  overturned  boat,  with  a sickly  spot  of 
sunlight  glimmering  through  a gap  m the  trees 
on  its  dry  surface,  and  a snake  basking  in  the 
midst  of  the  spot,  fantastically  coiled,  and  treach- 
erously still.  Far  and  near  the  view  suggested 
the  same  dreary  impressions  of  solitude  and  de- 
cay ; and  the  glorious  brightness  of  the  summer 
sky-overhead  seemed  only  to  deepen  and  hard- 
en the  gloom  and  barrenness  of  the  wilderness 
on  which  it  shone.  I turned  and  retraced  my 
steps  to  the  high,  heathy  ground ; directing 
them  a little  aside  from  my  former  path,  to- 
ward a shabby  old  wooden  shed,  which  stood  on 
the  outer  skirt  of  the  fir  plantation,  and  which 
had  hitherto  been  too  unimportant,  to  '•hare  my 
notice  with  the  wide,  wild  prospect  of  the  lake. 

On  approaching  the  shed  I found  that  it  had 
once  been  a boat-house,  and  that  an  attempt 
had  apparently  been  made  to  convert  it  after- 
ward into  a sort  of  rude  arbor,  by  placing  inside 
it  a fir-wood  seat,  a few  stools,  and  a table.  I 
entered  the  place,  and  sat  down  for  a little  while 
to  rest  and  get  my  breath  again. 

I had  not  been  in  the  boat-house  more  than 
a minute  when  it  struck  me  that  the  sound  of 
my  own  quick  breathing  was  very  strangely 
echoed  by  something  beneath  me.  I listened 
intently  for  a moment,  and  heard  a low,  thick, 
sobbing  breath  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
ground  under  the  seat  which  I was  occupying. 
My  nerves  are  not  easily  shaken  by  trifles ; but 
on  this  occasion  I started  to  my  feet  in  a fright 
— called  out — received  no  answer — summoned 
back  my  recreant  courage — and  looked  under 
the  seat. 

There,  crouched  up  in  the  farthest  corner, 
lay  the  forlorn  cause  of  my  terror,  in  the  shape 
of  a poor  little  dog — a black-ana-white  spaniel. 
The  creature  moaned  feebly  whcii  I looked  at  it 
and  called  to  it,  but  never  stirred.  I moved 
away  the  seat  and  looked  closer.  The  poor  lit- 
tle dog’s  eyes  were  glazing  fast,  and  there  were 
spots  of  blood  on  its  glossy  white  side.  The 
misery  of  a weak,  helpless,  uumb  creature  is 
surely  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  the  mournful 
sights  which  this  world  can  show.  I lifted  the 
poor  dog  in  my  arms  «s  gently  as  I could,  and 
contrived  a sort  of  make-shift  hammock  for  him 
to  lie  in,  by  gathering  up  the  front  of  my  dress 
all  round  him.  In  this  way  I took  the  creature, 
as  painlessly  as  possible,  and  as  fast  as  possible, 
back  to  the  house. 

Finding  no  one  in  the  hall,  I went  up  at  once 
to  my  own  sitting-room,  made  a bed  for  the  dog 
with  one  of  my  old  shawls  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  largest  and  fattest  ot  all  possible  house- 
maids answered  it,  in  a state  if  cheerful  stupid- 
ity which  would  have  provoked  the  patience  of 
a saint.  The  girl’s  fat,  shapeless  face  actually 
stretched  into  a broad  grin  at  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  creature  on  the  floor. 

“What  do  you  see  there  to  laugh  at?”  I 
asked,  as  angrily  as  if  she  had  been  a servant 
of  my  own.  ‘Do  you  know  whose  dog  it 
is?” 

“No,  Miss,  that  I certainly  don’t.”  She 
stopped  and  looked  down  at  the  spaniel’s  in- 
jured side — brightened  suddenly  with  the  irra- 
diation of  a new'  idea — and,  pointing  to  the 
wound  with  a chuckle  of  satisfaction,  said, 
“That’s  Baxter’s  doings,  that  is.” 

I wras  so  exasperated  that  I could  have  boxed 
her  ears.  “Baxter?”  I said.  “Who  is  the 
brute  you  call  Baxter  ?” 

The  girl  grinned  again,  more  cheerfully  than 
ever.  “Bless  you,  Miss!  Baxter’s  the  keeper; 
and  when  he  finds  strange  dogs  hunting  about 
he  .takes  and  shoots  ’em.  It’s  keeper’s  dooty, 
Miss.  I think  that  dog  will  die.  Here’s  where 
he’s  been  shot,  ain’t  it  ? That’s  Baxter’s  doings, 
that  is.  Baxter’s  doings,  Miss,  and  Baxter’s 
dooty.” 

I wras  almost  wicked  enough  to  wrish  that  Bax- 
ter had  shot  the  house-maid  instead  of  the  dog. 
Seeing  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  expect  this 
densely  impenetrable  personage  to  give  me  any 
help  in  relieving  the  sutTering  creature  at  our 
feet,  I told  her  to  request  the  housekeeper’s  at- 
tendance, with  my  compliments.  She  went  out 
exactly  as  she  had  come  in,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  As  the  door  closed  on  her  she  said  to 
herself,  softly,  “ It’s  Baxter’s  doings  and  Bax- 
ter Sooty — that’s  what  it  js.” 

The  housekeeper,  a person  of  some  education 
and  intelligence,  thoughtfully  brought  up  stairs 
with  her  some  milk  and  some  warm  water.  The 
instant  she  saw  the  dog  on  the  floor  she  started  I 


The  poor  little  dog ! I wish  my  first  day  at 
Blackwater  Park  had  not  been  associated  with 
death — though  it  is  only  the  death  of  a stray 
animal. 

Welmingham — I sec,  on  looking  back  through 
these  private  pages  of  mine,  that  Welmingham 
is  the  name  of  the  place  where  Mrs.  Cath crick 
lives.  Her  note  is  still  in  my  possession,  the 
note  in  answer  to  that  letter  about  her  unhap- 
py daughter  which  Sir  Percival  obliged  me  to 
write.  One  of  these  days,  when  I can  find  a 
safe  opportunity,  I will  take  the  note  with  me 
by  way  of  introduction,  and  try  what  I can 
make  of  Mrs.  Catherick  at  a personal  interview. 
I don’t  understand  her  wishing  to  conceal  her 
visit  to  this  place  from  Sir  Percival’s  knowl- 
edge ; and  I don’t  feel  half  so  sure,  ns  the  house- 
keeper seems  to  do,  that  her  daughter  Anne  is 
not  in  the  neighborhood  after  all.  What  would 
Walter  Hartright  have  said  in  this  emergency? 
Poor,  dear  Hartright!  I am  beginning  to  feel 
the  want  of  his  honest  advice  and  his  willing 
help  already. 

Surely  I heard  something  ? Yes ! there  is  a 
bustle  of  footsteps  below  stairs.  I hear  the 
horses'  feet ; I hear  the  rolling  of  wheels.  Away 
with  my  journal  and  my  pen  and  ink  1 The 
travelers  have  returned — my  darling  Laura  is 
home  again  at  last ! 


LITERARY. 

B.  Dawson  & Son,  of  Montreal,  have  just  pub- 
lished a work  entitled  “Archaia;  or,  Studies 
op  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,”  by  Professor  Daw- 
son, Principal  of  M‘Gill  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  theme  is  inexhaustible  and  perennially  inter- 
esting ; Professor  Dawson  is  a ripe  scientific  schol- 
ar, and  his  papers  on  geological  subjects  are  re- 
membered by  the  members  of  the  American  Scien- 
tific Association.  He  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
genesiasal  history  of  creation  much  research  and 
keen  logic.  Without  indorsing  all  the  statements 
ho  makes,  we  may  safely  say  that  his  book  will 
command  the  careful  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
deserves  to  become  generally  popular. 


“Why,  Lord  bless  me!”  cried  the  house- 
keeper, “ that  must  he  Mrs.  Catherick’s  dog !” 

“ Whose  ?”  I asked,  in  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. 

“ Mrs.  Catherick’s.  You  seem  to  know  Mrs. 

Catherick,  Miss  Halcombe  ?” 

“ Not  personally.  But  I have  heard  of  her. 

Does  she  live  here?  Has  she  had  any  news 
of  her  daughter?” 

“No,  Miss  Halcombe.  She  came  here  to  ask 
for  news.” 

“When?” 

“Only  yesterday.  She  said  some  one  had 
mentioned  a report  to  her  that  her  daughter 
had  been  seen  in  our  neighborhood.  No  such 
report  has  reached  us  here;  and  no  such  report 
was  known  in  the  village  whe’n  I sent  to  make 
inquiries  there  on  Mrs.  Catherick’s  account.  She 
certainly  brought  this  poor  little  dog  with  her 
when  she  came,  and  I saw  it  trot  out  after  her 
when  she  went  away.  I suppose  the  creature 
strayed  into  the  plantations  and  got  shot. 

Where  did  you  find  it,  Miss  Halcombe  ?” 

“ In  the  old  shed  that  looks  out  on  the  lake.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  that  is  the  plantation  side,  and  the 
poor  thing  dragged  itself,  I suppose,  to  the  near- 
est shelter,  as  dogs  will,  to  die.  If  you  can 
moisten  its  lips  with  the  milk,  Miss  Halcombe, 

I will  wash  the  clotted  hair  from  the  wound.  I 
am  very  much  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  do  any  good. 

However,  we  can  but  try.” 

Mrs.  Catherick ! The  name  still  rang  in  my 
ears,  as  it  the  housekeeper  had  only  that  mo- 
ment surprised  mo  by  uttering  it.  While  we 
were  attending  to  the"  dog  the  words  of  Walter 
Hartright’s  caution  to  me  returned  to  my  mem- 
ory : “ If  ever  Anne  Catherick  crosses  your  path 
make  better  use  of  the  opportunity,  Miss  Hal- 
combc,  than  I made  of  it.”  The  finding  of  the 
wounded  spaniel  had  led  me  already  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Mrs.  Catherick’s  visit  to  Blackwater 
Park;  and  that  .event  might  lead,  in  its  turn, 
to  something  more.  I determined  to  make  the 
most  of  the  chance  which  was  now  offered  me, 
and  to  gain  as  much  additional  information  as 
I could. 

“ Did  you  say  that  Mrs.  Catherick  lived  any 
where  in  this  neighborhood  ?” 

“ Oh,  dear  no,”  said  the  housekeeper.  “ She 
lives  at  Welmingham,  quite  at  the  other  end  of 
the  county — five-and-twenty  miles  off  at  least.” 

“I  suppose  you  have  known  Mrs.  Catherick 
for  some  years  ?” 

“ On  the  contrary,  Miss  Halcombe,  I never 
saw  her  before  she  came  here  yesterday.  I had 
heard  of  her,  of  course,  because  I had  "heard  of 
Sir  Percival’s  kindness  in  putting  her  daughter 
under  medical  care.  Mrs.  Catherick  is  rather 
a strange  person  in  her  manners,  but  extremely 
respectable-looking.  She  seemed  sorely  put  out 
when  she  found  that  there  was  no  foundation — 
none,  at  least,  that  any  of  us  could  discover — for 
the  report  of  her  daughter  having  been  seen  in 
this  neighborhood.” 

“I  am  rather  interested  about  Mrs.  Cath- 
erick,” I went  on,  continuing  the  conversation  as 
long  as  possible.  “I  wish  I had  arrived  here 
soon  enough  to  see  her  yesterday.  Did  she 
stay  'for  any  length  of  time  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  housekeeper,  “ she  staid  for 
some  time.  And  1 think  she  would  have  re- 
mained longer,  if  I had  not  been  called  away  to 
speak  to  a strange  gentleman — a gentleman  who 
came  to  ask  when  Sir  Percival  was  expected 
back.  Mrs.  Catherick  got  up  and  left  at  once, 
when  she  heard  the  maid  tell  me  what  the  vis- 
itor’s errand  was.  She  said  to  me,  at  parting, 
that  there  was  no  need  to  tell  Sir  Percival  of 
her  coming  here.  I thought  that  rather  an  odd 
remark  to  make,  especially  to  a person  in  my 
responsible  situation.” 

I thought  it  an  odd  remark,  too.  Sir  Percival 
had  certainly  led  me  to  believe,  at  Limmeridge, 
that  the  most  perfect  confidence  existed  between 
himself  and  Mrs.  Catherick.  If  that  was  the 
case,  why  should  she  be  anxious  to  have  her 
visit  at  Blackwater  Park  kept  a secret  from 
him? 

“ Probably,”  I said,  seeing  that  the  house- 
keeper expected  me  to  give  my  opinion  on 
Mrs.  Catherick’s  parting  words  ; “probably  she 
thought  the  announcement  of  her  visit  might 
vex  Sir  Percival  to  no  purpose,  by  reminding 
him  that  her  lost  daughter  was  not  found  yet. 

Did  she  talk  much  on  that  subject?” 

“ Very  little,”  replied  the  housekeeper.  “ She 
talked  principally  of  Sir  Percival,  and  asked  a 
great  many  questions  about  where  he  had  been 
traveling,  and  what  sort  of  lady  his  new  wife 
was.  She  seemed  to  be  more  soured  and  put 
out  than  distressed,  by  failing  to  find  any  traces 
of  her  daughter  in  these  parts.  ‘ I give  her  up,’ 
were  the  last  words  she  said  that  I can  remem- 
ber; ‘I  give  her  up,  ma’am,  for  lost.’  And 
from  that  she  passed  at  once  to  her  questions 
about  Lady  Glyde ; wanting  to  know  if  she  was 
a handsome,  amiable  lady,  comely  and  healthy 
and  young — Ah  dear ! I thought  how  it  would 
end.  Look,  Miss  Halcombe!  the  poor  thing  is 
out  of  its  misery  at  last !” 

The  dog  was  dead.  It  had  given  a faint, 
sobbing  cry;  it  had  suffered  an  instant’s  convul- 
sion of  the  limbs,  just  as  those  last  words, 

“ comely  and  healthy  and  young,”  dropped  from 
the  housekeeper’s  lips.  The  change  had  hap- 
pened with  startling  suddenness — in  one  mo- 
ment the  creature  lay  lifeless  under  ©ur  hands. 

Eight  o’clock.  — I have  just  returned  from 
dining  down  stairs  in  solitary  state.  The  sun- 
set is  burning  redly  on  the  wilderness  of  trees 
that  I see  from  my  win  low,  and  I am  poring 
over  my  journal  again,  to  calm  my  impatience 
for  the  return  of  the  travelers.  They  ought  to 
have  arrived,  by  my  calculations,  before  this. 

How  still  and  lonely  the  hopse  is  in  the  drowsy 
evening  quiet!  Oh,  me!  how  many  minutes 

more  before  I hear  the  carriage-wheeis  and  run  WM  cUogen  ^rk,  and  Mr.  Hoffman  Sergeant-at- 
down  stairs  t®  find  myself  in  Laura’s  j . -Tta,  Houss-adjourae<Ho  Monday.  _| 
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CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  January  30,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Grimes 
(Iowa)  corrected  the  statement  made  the  other  day  by 
Senator  Toombs,  to  tbe  effect  that  Iowa  had  passed  un- 
constitutional laws.  Senator  Brown’s  (Miss.)  resolutions 
relative  to  the  organization  of  Territories  were  taken  up. 
Seuator  Wilkinson  (Min.)  moved  an  amendment  that 
Territories  are  the  common  property  of  the  people ; that 
Congress  has  power  to  legislate  for  the  interests  of  freo 
labor  in  them  ; and  that  a clause  be  inserted  in  the  bills 
organizing  Territories  prohibiting  slavery  therein.  Sen- 
ator Nicholson  (Tenn.)  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  “Irrepressible  Conflict." 
When  he  concluded  the  subject  was  postponed  till  Wed- 
nesday; and  after  an  Executive  Session  the  Senate  ad- 
journed  In  the  House,  a discussion  arose  as  to  the 

right  of  ladies  to  seats  on  the  floor,  and  after  some  talk, 
in  which  it  was  insisted  upon  that  they  should  vacate 
their  seats,  they  left,  and  the  floor  wns  finally  cleaved. 
The  House  then  prepared  to  vote  for  Speaker,  when  Mr. 
Sherman  (Ohio)  rose  and  withdrew  his  name  as  a candi- 
date. Three  votes  were  then  had,  the  last  one  stand- 
ing: For  Mr.  Pennington  (N.  J.),  115;  for  Mr.  Smith 
(N.  C.),  113;  scattering,  5.  Necessary  to  a choice,  11T. 
Adjourned. 

On  Tuesday,  January  31,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Iver- 
son (Ga.)  introduced  a bill  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  On 
motion  of  Senator  Fitch  (Ind.),  15,000  extra  copies  of  the 
President’s  Message  were  ordered  printed.  Senator 
Grimes  (Iowa)  was  excused  from  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Private  Land  Claims,  when  Senator  Douglas’s  res- 
olution, relative  to  inter-State  invasion,  was  taken  up. 
Senator  Hunter  (Va.)  addressed  the  Senate  at  length,  oc- 
cupying the  entire  session In  the  House,  Mr.  Sher- 

man (Ohio)  moved  a vote  for  Speaker,  when  Mr.  Smith 
(N.  C.)  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan (Texas)  nominated  Mr.  M‘Clemand  (111.)  Mr.  Mill- 
son  (Va.)  seconded  this  nomination,  and.  after  various 
explanations,  the  vote  was  proceeded  with,  resulting 
as  follows:  For  Mr.  Pennington  (N.  J.),  116;  for  Mr. 
M’Clernand  (111.),  81;  for  Mr.  Gilmer  (N.  C.),  5;  for  Mr. 
M ‘Queen  (S.  C.),6;  for  Mr.  Millson  (Va.),  6;  scattering, 
9;  necessary  for  a choice,  117.  An  adjournment  was 
then  moved  by  Mr.  Winslow  (N.  C.),  which  was  resisted 
by  the  Republicans.  The  Democrats,  however,  promised 
that  a vote  should  be  had  promptly  on  reassembling  the 
next  morning,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday,  February  1,  in  the  Senate,  the  President 
sent  in  a statement  of  the  fees  paid  at  the  Consular  of- 
fices. . Senator  Hale  (N.  H.)  moved  an  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  paying  the  officers  of  the  Army  n gross 
sum  per  annnm  instead  of  allowances.  On  motion  of 
Senator  Grimes  (Iowa),  marines  were  included  and  the 
resolution  adopted.  Senator  Gwin  (Cal.)  introduced  a 
bill  granting  the  right  of  way  to  a company  for  a line  of 
telegraph  to  the  Pacific.  Senator  Rice  (Min.)  moved  in- 
structions to  tho  Committee  on  Territories,  to  report  a 
bill  organizing  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Senator  Green 
(Mo.)  moved  to  amend,  so  as  to  have  so  much  of  Minne- 
sota as  was  not  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  State 
annexed  to  Nebraska.  The  resolution  was  laid  over. 
The  Senate  went  into  Executive  session,  and  then  ad- 
journed.  In  the  House,  the  vote  for  Spenker  was,  aft- 

er explanations  by  members,  proceeded  with,  and  result- 
ed ns  follows:  For  Mr.  Pennington  (N.  J.),  117 ; for  Mr. 
M ‘demand  (111.),  85.  Necessary  to  a choice,  116.  Mr. 
Pennington  was  declared  elected,  and  was  then  sworn  in  ; 
after  which,  the  members  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the 
usual  manner  and  then  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  February  2,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Gwin 
(Cal.)  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  to  take  up  the 
Pacific  Railroad  bill  on  Monday  next.  Senator  Sumner 
(Mass.)  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  abolish- 
ing the  hospital  tax  on  seaman,  and  also  the  system  of 
marine  hospitals,  which  was  adopted.  Senator  Wigfall 
(Texas)  noticed  a bill  for  a Railroad  and  Telegraph  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Senator  Lane  (Oregon) 
moved  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
naval  station  on  Puget’s  Sound.  Adopted.  Senator  Da- 
vis (Mi*.)  offered  a series  of  resolutions  relating  to  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  States  by  the  Constitution, 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  etc.,  etc. 
They  were  made  the  special  order  for  1 r. m.  next 
Wednesday.  Senator  Wilson  (Mass.)  introduced  a bill 
appropriating  a million  of  acres  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  free  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Senator  Foster  (Conn.)  moved  an  inquiry  whether  the 
appropriation  for  the  new  post-office  at  New  York  is  now 
in  force,  and  whether  further  legislation  is  necessary. 
Adopted.  Senator  Brown’s  resolutions,  relative  to  Ter- 
ritorial governments,  were  then  taken  up,  and  Senator 
Fitcli  (Ind.)  addressed  the  Senate  at  length.  Adjourned. 

The  House  was  not  in  session. 

On  Eriday,  February  3,  the  Senate  not  being  in  ses- 
sion, lect  officers.  Mr.  Forney 

clioaen  -Clerk,  and  Mr.  Hoffman  Sergeant-at-arms. 
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February  11,  I860.] 


SPEECH  01'  SPEAKER  PENNINGTON. 

When  the  Clerk  announced  the  election  of  a Speaker, 
Mr  Pennington,  amidst  n quiet  that  strongly  and  delight- 
fu'.lV  contrasted  with  the  excited  ami  disorderly  proceed- 

wiiich  previously  prevailed,  spoke  ns  follows: 

GENTLEMEN  OF  TI1B  HOCSE  OF  11EVRE8ENTATI VES,—  I 
return  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  distin- 
guished honor  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me 
in  electing  me  Speaker  of  this  House.  Coming  here  for 
the  first  time  at  the  present  session,  to  be  associated  with 
you  as  a member,  no  event  could  have  been  more  un- 
looked for  than  that  I should  be  called  upon  to  preside 
over  your  deliberations;  and  iny  friends  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  say  that  I have  not  sought  the  position,  as  I 
certainly  never  desired  it  I am,  nevertheless,  as  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  this  high  office  as 
any  gentleman  can  be,  but  should  have  been  far  better 
pleased  had  its  duties  been  intrusted  to  abler  and  more 
experienced  hands.  After  witnessing  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  organization  of  this 
House,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  gentleman  of 
any  party,  who  could  command  a majority  of  votes  for 
Speaker,  was  bound  in  deference  to  the  public  exigencies 
to  accept  the  responsibility  as  an  act  of  patriotic  duty, 
whether  it  was  agreeable  to  bis  personal  feelings  or  not. 
As  that  choice  lias  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  me,  I hai  o 
not  hesitated  to  accept  it  In  the  execution  of  this  high 
trust  my  object  will  be  to  do  my  duty  with  impartiality 
and  justice  to  all.  I shall  have  great  necessity,  gentle- 
men, for  your  influence  in  the  new  position  in  which  I 
am  placed,  and  I feel  entire  confidence  I shall  receive  it 
at  your  hands.  A representative  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  upon  whose  soil  so  many  brilliant  achievements 
were  accomplished  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  whose 
people  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  and  tho  Union,  I pray  to  the  Great 
Arbiter  of  our  destinies  that  I may  do  no  act  to  impair 
the  integrity  of  either,  hut  that  they,  by  wise  and  prudent 
counsels,  peace  and  order  may  yet  reign  in  our  midst,  and 
our  free  institutions  he  perpetuated  to  our  descendants. 
I feel  I have  a national  heart,  embracing  all  parts  of  our 
blessed  Union.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I 
now  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  compli- 
cated duties  of  that  station." 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  being  the  oldest  consecutive 
member,  administered  the  oath  to  the  Speaker  by  request 
of  the  Clerk. 

THK  SCENE  IN  THE  HODSK. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes : “ The  close  of  the 
Speakership  scene  was  impressive  and  imposing.  Tho 
galleries  were  crowded  and  orderly.  In  the  Hall  every 
member  was  in  bis  proper  seat.  The  Speaker-elect,  one 
of  the  finest  men  of  the  House  in  personal  presence,  was 
conducted,  amidst  profound  silence,  to  the  Chair,  by 
Messrs.  Sherman  and  Bocock.  His  address  was  in  good 
taste,  and  eminently  national  in  tone.  For  that  instant, 
at  least,  all  sectionalism  was  stilled.  No  foreigner  pres- 
ent could  fail  to  be  satisfied  that,  after  all  our  party 
bickerings,  we  are  but  one  people  in  heart  and  senti- 
ment. It  was  the  first  organization  in  the  new  Hall,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  old  one  never  presented  a scene 
altogether  so  splendid  to  the  eye." 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  SHERMAN. 

At  a serenade  offered  to  the  leading  Republican  mem- 
bers on  Thursday  Mr.  Sherman,  being  loudly  called,  ap- 
peared, and  spoke  as  follows: 

“ My  Friends,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— I had  re- 
tired to  seek  rest  and  quiet.  You  summon  me,  and  I 
obey.  But  1 was  not  prepared  for  this  cordial  and  kind- 
ly greeting  of  hand,  heart,  and  voice,  which  leaves  me 
almost  without  the  power  of  returning  my  thanks.  Wo 
have  met  to  congratulate  each  other  upon  the  happy  re- 
sult of  this  day’s  labor.  A Republican  Speaker  is  elected, 
and  no  calamity  comes  ; a Republican  Speaker  is  elect- 
ed, and  the  people  rejoice ; a Republican  Speaker  is 
elected,  and  stocks  advance;  a Republican  Speaker  is 
elected,  and  cotton  is  worth  eleven  cents  a pound  and  up- 
ward— and  may  it  advance  higher.  [Cheers.]  A Repub- 
lican Speaker  is  elected,  and  slave  property  remains  the 
same  in  value.  [Cheers.]  A Republican  Speaker  is  elect- 
ed, and  the  Union  is  safe.  [Cheers.]  So  it  will  be  when 
a Republican  President  is  elected — [prolonged  cheers,  and 
cries  of  ‘Good!’]— for  in  that  event  every  right  of  every 
citizen  of  every  State  will  be  secured  in  his  bands.  The 
only  dissolution  of  the  Union  which  ®ur  adversaries  fear 
is  a dissolution  of  their  union  with  the  public  treasury. 
This  is  the  ‘ union’  they  clamor  about ; and  it  must  be 
confessed  they  cling  to  It  with  a sincere  love.  [Laugh- 
ter.] This  is  the  source  of  their  injustice  to  us.  We  tell 
them  our  determined,  only  purpose,  and  they  qnote  at  us 
the  language  of  some  orazy  fanatic.  They  represent  us  as 
believing  what  we ’do  not  believe;  they  say  we  in- 
tend what  we  do  not  intend ; and  then  they  howl  and 
rave  at  us.  I tell  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  if  you  take 
away  the  pressure  of  money,  the  pressure  of  olfice,  you 
will  not  hear  these  men  crying  out  ‘ Disunion  !’  and  en- 
deavoring to  separate  the  people  of  one  part  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  other.  [Cheers.]  My  friends,  we  will  conquer 
their  injustice,  we  will  beat  down  their  prejudices,  we 
will  quiet  the  fears  of  the  few  among  them  who  are  sin- 
sere.  We  will  do  it  with  firmness  and  love,  with  broth- 
erly kindness  and  respect.  Dissolve  the  Union  of  these 
States ! Fellow-citizens,  my  people  live  afar  off,  on  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes  of  the  West.  If  they 
were  to  hear  among  them  such  talk  as  we  hear  from  the 
Democratic  office-holders  of  tho  federal  capital,  they 
would  not  hang  them,  but  they  would  denounce  and 
•tirse  them.  Dissolve  the  Union  1 It  can’t  be  done. 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana  have  recently 
met  and  resolved  it  shall  not  be  done.  [Cheers.]  I tell 
you,  my  fellow-citizens,  my  heart  is  in  this  contest— my 
hand  is  in  it.  [A  voice,  4 Your  pocket,  too !’]  Yes,  my 
pocket,  too— and  every  energy  that  I possess.  I tell  you, 
you  will  all  live  to  see  not  only  a Republican  Speaker, 
but,  I trust  in  God,  a Republican  President.  [Cheers.] 
My  fellow-citizens,  let  us  greet  the  new  Speaker  as  the 
harbinger  of  coming  events.  The  post  is  with  our  ad- 
versaries—wa  rejoice  in  the  present.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
future.” 

THK  PROPOSED  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 

Resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  on  Monday,  January  30,  declaring  that  while 
we  recognize  an  imperative  necessity  for  decisive  meas- 
ures in  the  present  condition  of  things,  yet  we  believe 
that  prompt  and  efficient  co-operation  can  be  more  safely 
obtained  by  the  direct  and  authoritative  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  Southern  States  than  through 
the  agency  of  an  assemblage  which  can  have  no  legiti- 
mate power  except  to  debate  and  advise.  Therefore  the 
general  Assembly  of  Virginia  will  not  at  this  time  un- 
dertake to  invite  any  conference  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  authorities  of  the  Southern  States. 

Governor  Houston’s  Message  to  the  Legislature  of 
Texas,  transmitting  the  resolutions  of  the  South  Carolina 
^legislature,  opposes  the  Southern  Convention.  The 
Legislature  introduced  resolutions  sustaining  Governor 
Houston’s  views.  Texas  gave  up  her  independence  to 
the  Union,  and  is  unwilling  to  surrender  the  Union  on 
«n  emergency  not  deemed  sufficient  to  excuse  so  import- 
f nt  a step. 

TRIAL  OF  STEPHENS  AND  HAZLITT. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  in- 
dictments nsre  on  Wednesday  found  against  Andrew 
Stephens  and  William  Hazlitt,  as  accomplices  in  the 
Harper's  Ferry  convulsion.  In  delivering  the  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  Judge  Kenny,  who  presided  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Judge  Parker,  dwelt  upon  the  atrocity  of  Brown's 
attempt,  and  the  hecessity  of  vindicating  the  safety  and 
the  dignity  of  the  State,  while  he  earnestly  advised  tho 
Jury  to  avoid  passion,  prejudice,  and  groundless  suspi- 
cion. For  the  Commonwealth  Mr.  Andrew  Hunter,  who 
conducted  the  proceedings  against  Brown  and  the  earlier 
convicts,  appears;  while  the  defense  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
George  Sennott,  of  Boston.  On  Thursdny,  upon  tho 
opening  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Sennot,  on  behalf  of  Stephens, 
prayed  that  the  case  might  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Courts,  in  order  that  the  prisoner  might  be  tried  at  Staun- 
ton. The  Court  refused  to  make  the  requisite  transfer, 
and  the  case  proceeded,  Mr.  Harding  opening  for  the 
State. 

FRIGHTFUL  ACCIDKNT. 

One  of  those  calamities|scl  (ar2t|(j  Bjf  the  ltrode  in  which 
these  man-traps  of  our  city,’  tho  tenement  houses,  are 


constructed,  occurred  on  Thursday  evening  on  Elm 
street.  A double  building,  crowded  to  the  sixth  story 
with  human  beings,  took  fire  in  tho  bnsement,  and  owing 
to  the  combustible  material  deposited  there,  the  bouse 
was  at  once  filled  with  flames  and  smoke.  The  unwarn- 
ed and  panic-stricken  inmates,  whose  escape  by  the  stair- 
way was  cut  off,  fled  to  the  upper  story.  A few  leaped 
from  the  windows  and  were  saved  with  more  or  lere  in- 
jury ; and  others  were  rescued  by  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
firemen  ; but  a large  but  unascertained  number  perished 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  building  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Edward  Waring. 

EXECUTION  OF  STEPHENS. 

Stephens,  the  man  who  poisoned  liis  wife  in  order  to 
marry  one  of  her  nieces,  and  whose  trial  made  so  much 
noise  some  time  since,  was  duly  executed  for  his  crime 
on  3d  February  iu  the  yard  of  the  Tombs,  New  York. 
Ho  died  without  confessing  his  guilt. 

HIS  ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE. 

Stephens  had  tried  to  escape.  About  two  weeks  ago 
he  considered  the  idea  that  all  hopes  of  a pardon  would 
be  useless,  and  accordingly  set  to  work  to  derive  means 
to  secure  his  freedom.  With  the  aid  of  a friend  he  di- 
vulged his  schemes  to  Sanchez,  who,  it  appears,  heartily 
joined  in  the  conspiracy,  and  soon  all  their  plans  were 
made  to  carry  into  execution  their  murderous  purpose, 
and  Monday  night  was  arranged,  so  far  as  can  he  ascer- 
tained, to  carry  into  execution  their  deadly  work.  For 
some  time  they  were  unable  to  decide  upon  what  weapons 
should  be  used ; but  finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  Stephens, 
revolvers  were  agreed  upon,  they  being  the  most,  effectu- 
al. Accordingly  Stephens  undertook  to  secure  the  weap- 
ons, and  by  some  means  at  present  unknown,  but  no 
doubt  through  the  help  of  a third  party,  two  revolvers, 
loaded,  were  placed  in  their  hands,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  tho  wardens  or  any  of  the  deputies.  It  seems 
that  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  keepers  to  give  the  above 
two  prisoners  their  suppers  after  the  remaining  convicts 
had  been  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  tire  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  plot  was  to  be 
perpetrated.  Stephens  was,  the  minute  the  keeper  open- 
ed his  cell  door,  to  step  out  and  shoot  him  dead,  and  then 
to  kill  the  other  keeper  in  the  like  manner;  he  was  then 
to  procure  the  keys  and  release  Sanchez,  and  if  possible, 
both  liberate  themselves. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  FAILED. 

It,  however,  in  some  way  became  known  to  the  Warden 
of  the  prison,  Mr.  Charles  Sutton,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  he  at  once  took  prompt  steps  to  foil  them  in  their 
bloody  purpose.  Mr.  Sutton  communicated  the  fact  to 
Sheriff  Kelly,  and  these  two  gentlemen,  with  two  others, 
one  a Mr.  Cunningham,  a keeper,  forthwith  proceeded 
to  the  ceils  of  the  prisoners.  They  called  Stephens  to  his 
cell  door,  after  opening  it,  and  ordered  him  to  submit  to 
beilfg  searched.  At  this  announcement  Stephens  seemed 
greatly  surprised,  but  putting  on  an  air  of  firmness,  de- 
murred, and  said  he  thought  it  rather  hard  that  one 
whose  life  was  bo  short  should  be  subjected  to  being 
searched,  or  even  suspected  of  having  any  such  designs, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  apparently  very  indignant. 
This  plea  was,  however,  of  no  avail,  and  the  Warden, 
Sutton,  with  Sheriff  Kelly  and  the  two  otheiB,  seized  him, 
finding  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to  search  him  quiet- 
ly. As  soon  as  they  took  hold  of  him  he  made  a despe- 
rate struggle,  and  resisted  with  a! I his  power,  but  finally 
he  was  thrown  to  the  floor,  and  while  four  held  him  upon 
his  hack  the  other  searched  his  pockets.  As  was  suspect- 
ed, in  one  of  his  pockets  was  found  a six-barrel  revolver, 
heavily  loaded.  When  it  was  taken  out  Stephens  gave 
up,  and  hung  his  head,  knowing  full  well  that  it  was  now 
all  day  with  him.  He  said  nothing,  but  was  immediate- 
ly handcuffed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  locked  up  in  an- 
other cell.  They  then  proceeded  to  tho  cell  of  Sanchez, 
and  demanded  him  to  give  over  the  pistol  he  had  in  his 
possession,  which  he  instantly  did,  producing  a like  re- 
volver, loaded  to  the  muzzle.  Both  Sanchez  and  Stephens 
were  then  taken  to  a dark  ell  on  the  fourth  tier,  hand- 
cuffed and  safely  secured.  That,  the  plot  was  frustrated 
is  no  fault  of  Stephens,  as  his  desperate  character  is  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  doubt  hut  that  had  he  got  out 
of  his  cell  his  escape  was  sure.  On  searching  Stephens’s 
cell  a hole  was  discovered  partly  made  through  the  side 
wall  between  his  cell  and  Sanchez’s;  it  was  hid  by  the 
bed  and  some  cigar  boxes.  How  tin  secret  leaked  out 
lias  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  presumed  that  Sanchez 
became  alarmed  and  “ squealed.”  The  only  sure  way  of 
escape  for  the  prisoners,  had  they  been  successful  in  kill- 
ing the  two  keepers,  were  to  procure  ( lie  keys,  pass  into 
the  court-room  of  the  Special  Sessions,  thence  into  the 
Fire  Marshal's  office,  and  opening  the  outer  door,  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  scale  the  iron  railing,  and  they 
were  free.  There  is  no  doubt  but  some  of  Stephens’s 
friends  were  in  waiting  during  the  night  to  aid  them  in 
their  flight. 

A WARNING  TO  LADY-SKATERS. 

We  read  in  the  Boston  Atlas : 41  An  afternoon  or  two 
since,  a young  lady,  while  skating  on  Jamaica  Pond, 
strapped  her  skates  so  tight  about  her  feet  as  to  prevent 
any  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  feet  below  the  ankles. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  upon  taking  them  off  to  re- 
turn home,  her  feet  were  both  found  to  be  frozen.  Al- 
though every  effort  was  made  by  physicians  to  restore 
them  to  a normal  state,  one  of  them  was  so  badly  frost- 
bitten as  to  render  amputation  necessary  to  prevent  mor- 
tification ensuing.” 

A CONNECTICUT  SCANDAL. 

The  Stamford  (Connecticut)  Advocate  gives  the  par- 
ticulars of  a runaway  wife  at  that  place,  which  has  been 
the  topic  of  eonversation  among  scandal-mongers  ^for 
some  days.  They  are  as  follow : 

44  A few  weeks  since  a young  and  beautiful  gill  took 
up  her  residence  in  that  town,  and  entered  the  High 
School  as  a pupil.  Every  body,  especially  the  young 
men,  were  curious  to  know  who  the  young  stranger  was, 
and  where  she  came  from ; but  with  all  the  ingenuity 
invented  on  such  occasions,  the  interested  ones  were 
completely  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  ascertain  her  place 
of  residence.  A few  days  since,  however,  a gentleman 
from  New  York  made  his  appearance  and  claimed  the 
fair  incognita  as  his  lawful  wife.  The  husband  insisted 
on  taking  his  wife  with  him,  but  the  lady  resisted  his 
importunities,  and  kept  her  person  beyond  his  reach. 
Hereupon  the  gentleman  became  more  violent  in  his  de- 
monstrations, and  would  probably  have  resorted  to  forci- 
ble means  to  coerce  the  return  of  the  lady,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  her  brother.  Two  men  met  at  the  Stamford 
House  on  Friday  last,  when  an  excited  colloquy  ensued, 
during  which  the  husband  indulged  in  remarks  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  his  wife  and  her  family.  These 
remarks  were  followed  by  a blow  from  the  fist  of  the 
brother,  which  laid  the  disconsolate  husband  at  full  length 
on  the  marble  floor.  The  spectators  here  interfered,  and 
prevented  any  further  demonstrations  of  this  character. 
On  the  following  morning  the  brother  and  sister  took 
passage  on  tho  cars  for  New  York,  whither  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  baffled  but  not  yet  despairing  husband. 
Further  this  deponent  sayeth  not." 

PERSONAL. 

The  Postmaster-General,  it  is  said,  has  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  coach  service  between  Yuma  and  San  Die- 
go, and  will  in  future  substitute  horseback  service,  as 
mose  economical. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Courier  says  that 41  a number  of  our  first-class  citizens — 
gentlemen  of  tho  bon  ton — are  associating  together  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a society,  the  objects  of  which 
shall  be  to  extend  hospitality  to  distinguished  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union  upon  their  arrival  in  New  York.’’,; 

Hon.  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  newly-appointed  Minister  to 
France,  with  his  family,  sailed  for  Europe  iu  the  Fulton 
on  Saturday. 

Ex-Governor  Chase,  of  Ohio,  was,  on  1st  inst,  chosen 
United  States  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 
The  vote  stood — for  Chase,  75 ; Pugh,  54 ; Corwin,  5. 

A jury  was  being  impanneled  some  years  ago  in  Oua- 
chita. Uncle  Zeke,  from  the  pine  hills,  was  on  tho  pan- 
el. When  called  up  to  be  sworn,  he  objected  to  sitting 
on  the  case.  It  required  some  urging  from  the  Court  to 
get  his  41  reasons."  Finding  it  necessary,  however,  to 
divulge,  he  said,  “Judge  C.,  I don’t  like  to  expose  this 
town,  but  the  fact  is  I’ve  been  drinking  mighty  mean 
licksr  for  near  a week,  and  have  had  nothing  but  cat-fish 
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to  eat  at  the  tavern,  and  fear,  under  the  circumstances — 
my  narves  being  powerful  weak — that  I couldn't  do  jus- 
tice." Of  course  Uncle  Z.  was  excused. 

Ex- President  Pierce  and  lady  have  arrived  in  Nassau, 
New  Providence.  Within  forty  hours  after  leaving  these 
wintry  shores  they  were  breathing  the  balmy  air  of  the 
tropics.  The  Governor  of  the  island  and  other  officials 
had  received  the  Ex-President  with  great  politeness. 

Blondin  has  decided  to  amuse  the  Quebeckers  the 
coming  season.  After  inspecting  several  localities  he 
has  fixed  on  a position  close  to  Montmorenci  Falls,  from 
point  to  point,  immediately  below  the  cataract.  He  says 
the  span  lie  intends  to  walk  is  1400  feet  long,  being  200 
feet  longer  than  tho  span  he  walked  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  Falls  of  Montmorenci  are  nearly  250  feet  high,  being 
100  feet  higher  than  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Among  the  on  dits  of  the  day  is  one  to  the  effect  that 
Madame  Bodisco,  widow  of  the  late  Russian  Embassador, 
will  shortly  wed  Captain  Scott,  of  tho  British  Navy. 

A wedding  took  place  iu  Oxford,  Marquette  County, 
Wisconsin,  a few  days  since,  and  soon  after  the  knot  was 
tied  tho  bride  was  taken  off  by  a neighbor  to  sit  up  with 
a sick  person.  The  bridegroom  next  morning  applied  to 
the  J ustice  to  have  himself  unmarried,  but  the  function- 
ary informed  him  the  tiling  could  not  be  did. 

Miss  Swisshelm,  the  editress  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minne- 
sota) Democrat,  lias  been  appointed  surveyor  of  logs  and 
lumber.  The  appointment  having  been  ridiculed,  she 
replies  that  women  have  as  much  right  te  employments 
in  which  the  pay  is  more  than  the  work  as  men  have, 
and  that  for  one  she  declines  the  honor  of  working  for  the 
wages  of  wifehood  ; that  she  would  rather  saw  logH  into 
boards  with  a hand-saw,  for  her  bread  and  butter,  than 
take  the  doled  pittance  which  keeps  most  women’s  souls 
inside  their  bodies  ; and  that  not  one  man  in  five  hun- 
dred would  object  to  any  woman  doing  the  work  of  a 
surveyor-general. 

Tho  beautiful  residence  of  John  A.  Rogers,  Esq.,  situ- 
ated near  the  village  of  Indiana,  County  of  Ilaldimand, 
Canada  West,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Friday 
last,  together  with  his  valuable  household  furniture, 
plate,  etc.,  and  two  of  his  children,  aged  respectively 
five  and  three  years,  the  former  a boy  and  the  latter  a 
girl,  were  consumed  in  the  building. 

Mr  Rogers,  when  erecting  this  fine  residence,  designed 
the  upper  half  story  as  a “play-room”  for  liis  children 
during  the  inclement  weather— where  the  little  ones  were 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and,  as  is  supposed,  obtain- 
ed some  matches  and  kindled  a fire  in  their  play-room, 
which  was  not  discovered  until  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  was  in  flames,  and  too  late  to  save 
either  children,  building,  or  its  contents. 

A little  daughter  of  Samuel  Antz,  of  Lewiston,  acci- 
dentally swallowed  a new  penny  on  Saturday  morning 
last,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  took  sick  shortly  aft- 
er, and  died  on  Sunday. 

Last  week,  while  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Centreville, 
Illinois,  were  gathered  at  a social  party,  at  the  Centreville 
Exchange,  an  old  gentleman  who  was  subject  to  spells  of 
walking  in  his  sleep,  after  going  to  bed,  fell  into  a slum- 
ber (la  somnambula).  He  arose  from  his  bed  attired  in 
nothing  but  a shirt,  and  walked  directly  among  those 
who  were  participating  in  the  scenes  of  festivity.  The 
surprise  was  said  to  be  more  astonishing  than  agreeable 
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ENGLAND. 

THE  EUROrKAN  CONGRESS. 

Tub  object  of  Lord  Cowley’s  mission  to  London  was,  to 
resume  the  negotiations  between  England  and  France, 
which  were  instituted  by  the  former,  and  interrupted  by 
Count  Walewski’s  opposition.  The  principle  of  these 
negotiations  was,  non-intervention  in  the  affaire  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  France,  adopting  the  same  basis,  is  desirous 
that  the  whole  of  Europe  should  give  its  formal  assent  to 
the  principle.  With  this  view.  Lord  Cowley  was  solicited 
to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  British  Cabinet  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  addressing  a collective  note  to  the  Etiropenn 
Cabinets.  In  tills  note,  an  infraction  of  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  was  to  be  treated  as  a casus  belli.  The 
British  Cabinet,  while  expressing  its  readiness  to  support 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  either  at  the  Congress 
or  in  its  communication  with  the  foreign  Powers,  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  pledging  itself  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  to  a courseof  policy  which  might  pos- 
sibly involve  hostilities.  The  feeling  of  the  •Northern 
Courts  gave  rise  to  some  fear  that  Europe  would  nottacit- 
ly  submit  to  so  threatening  an  intimation,  and  which  also 
implied  the  adoption  of  principles  opposed  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  State  which  possesses  the  right  of  form- 
ing alliances  as  it  may  think  proper,  and  at  its  own  risk 
and  peril. 

Tho  British  Cabinet  having  thus  declined  the  proposi- 
tions to  enter  into  any  engagements  having  such  an  im- 
portant bearing,  the  question  of  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Congress  is  again  revived. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GREAT  SHIP  COMPANY. 

A stormy  meeting  of  the  Great  Ship  Company  had 
been  held  in  London.  A report  was  presented,  showing 
the  position  of  the  Company,  and  announcing  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Board.  A motion  to  receive  tho  report  was 
followed  by  an  amendment  that,  before  doing  bo,  a Com- 
mittee of  investigation  be  appointed.  After  a warm  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resolved  to  decide  the  question  by  ballot. 
The  result  of  this  ballot  was  expected  to  be  made  known 
on  tho  day  the  America  sailed.  The  meeting  stood  ad- 
journed till  the  17th. 


BURIAL  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 

On  9th  January  tho  funeral  of  Lord  Macaulay  w 


i sol- 


emnized at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  mourners  were  the  Rev.  J.  Macaulay  and 
Mr.  Macaulay,  Jun.,  C.  L.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  and  George 
Trevelyan,  Esq.,  who  were  seated  in  the  first  carriage. 
S.  F.  Ellis,  Esq.,  E.  Cropper,  Esq.,  J.  Cropper,  Jun., 
Esq.,  and  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  were  conveyed  iu  the  s 
ond  carriage. 

At  Hyde  Park  corner  the  carriages  of  noblemen  and 
others  swelled  the  procession,  which  was  now  of  enormous 
length,  probably  a hundred  vehicles  having  been  added 
to  it,  and  as  it  continued  down  Grosvenor  Place  the 
spectacle  was  one  of  imposing  solemnity.  Here,  too,  a 
long  line  of  carriages  was  drawn  up  by  the  roadside, 
partly  to  allow  the  cavalcade  to  pass,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  afford  the  occupants  nn  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing its  passage.  On  the  steps  and  at  the  windows 
of  the  houses  were  also  a large  number  of  spectators, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  exhibition  of  public  feeliug 
was  most  sympathetic. 

The  body  was  received  at  the  Abbey  by  the  pall-bear- 
ers, and  the  coffin  was  carried  til  rough  the  cloisters  up 
the  nave  to  the  choir,  being  deposited  beneath  the  organ 
during  the  celebration  of  the  service. 

The  pall-bearcrs  were : 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  John  Russell, 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Duke  of  Argyll, 

Earl  Shelburne,  The  Speaker, 

Earl  Stanhope,  Sir  David  Dundas, 

Sib  Henry  Holland,  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
Bart.,  (Dr.  Milkman). 


The  congregation  included  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  clergy,  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  the  bar,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
other  leading  professions. 

The  service  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Jen- 
nings. As  the  coffin  was  borne  onward  to  the  choir,  the 
choristers  sang  the  fine  composition  of  Purcell,  “lam  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life."  When  arrived  at  the  choir, 
the  Psalm,  “Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place,’’ 
was  chanted,  and  the  lesson  appointed  for  such  service 
was  read.  The  anthem  was  from  Spohr’s  “Last  Judg- 
ment,” “Blessed  forever  are  they  that  die  trusting  in 
God." 

The  Dean  read  portions  of  tho  seivice,  and  when  he 
came  to  those  sublime  words,  44  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,"  the  personal  friends  of  the  illustrious  deceased 
exild  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  depth  of  their 
emotion.  In  a gallery  immediately  over  the  grave  were 
three  ladies  in  deep  black,  who  seemed  utterly  overpow- 
ered with  grief. 


The  service  oocnpied  about  an  honr.  At  its  close  the 
chief  mourners  took  a last  view  of  the  grave  and  coffin, 
and  then  silently  quitted  the  scene.  The  barriers  being 
now  thrown  down,  the  crowd  of  spectators  wero  allowed 
to  approach  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  outer  coffin  is 
formed  of  polished  elm,  and  it  incloses  a leaden  coffin 
and  shell.  The  lid  is  divided  into  three  compartments; 
the  upper  one  contains,  on  an  engraved  plate,  tho  arms 
of  the  deceased  peer.  The  shield  bears  two  arrows  and 
two  buckles,  and  has  two  pelicans  as  supporters.  The 
crest  is  a boot  with  a spur,  surmounted  with  the  usual 
coronet.  The  motto  of  the  coat  of  arms  is  44  Dulce  Peri- 
culura.”  The  second  compartment  contain#  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  “The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothwell,  born  25th  Oct., 
1800,  died  28th  Dec.,  1859."  At  the  lower  part  of  the  lid 
is  a small  shield  with  the  initials  of  the  deceased  peer, 
44  T.  B.  M.”  The  coffin  is  ornamented  with  mhssive  gilt 
handles,  three  upon  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  sur- 
mounted with  coronets,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with 
black  silk  velvet,  and  is  decorated  in  the  usual  style  of 
funeral  ornamentation. 

DIAMONDS  FROM  LUCKNOW. 

Mr.  Amunn  arrived  in  London  by  the  Bombay  mail, 
having  for  sale  a considerable  parcel  of  diamonds,  some 
of  them  quite  extraordinary  for  size  and  importance, 
lie  had  disposed  of  a few,  the  price  ranging  from  £1000 
to  £15,000.  An  uncut  brilliant  of  unusual  magnitude  lie 
has  refused  to  part  with  for  7,000,000  francs,  and  stands 
out  for  £300,000,  which,  if  lie  can't  get  in  Paris,  he  car- 
ries the  gem  to  Amsterdam  or  St.  Petersburg.  The 
“diggins"  in  Lucknow,  and  some  other  hidden  localities, 
during  the  mutiny  were  not  unproductive. 


FRANCE. 

FREE  TRADE  ESTABLISHED  IN  FRANCE, 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  announced,  by  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Fould,  his  desire  to  substitute  a system  of 
approximate  free  trade  for  the  narrow  protective  princi- 
ple which  has  heretofore  governed  French  commercial 
intercourse,  and  intimates  liis  design  to  inaugurate  the 
new  economical  era  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with 
agricultural  development.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact 
of  a commercial  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  France  and 
England  having  been  negotiated  is  affirmed  ; so  that  tho 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
relieved  at  once  of  excessive  restrictions.  The  change 
has  been  productive  of  general  satisiaction  both  in  France 
and  England. 


THE  EMPEROR’S  ULTIMATUM  TO  THE  POPE. 

By  late  arrivals  we  are  furnished  with  a remarkable 
letter  addressed  by  the  French  emperor  to  the  pope.  In 
it  lie  deplores  the  state  of  affairs  in  Central  Italy,  as- 
cribing it  by  no  indirect  implication  to  the  unwillingness 
of  his  Holiness  to  adopt  reforms  demanded  by  the  condi- 
tion of  tho  people,  and  pointing  out  tiie  only  alternative 
which  the  actual  position  of  affairs  seeniB  to  present.  It 
consists  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Romagna,  upon  con- 
dition, to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers,  of  undis- 
turbed property  in  the  remaining  states.  With  what  re- 
ception this  decisive  measure  met  we  are  not  informed. 

THE  LATEST  ON  THE  HOOP  QUESTION. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Court  Journal 
sets  at  rest  the  question  of  the  Empress  renouncing  hoops. 
He  says: 

“We  can  therefore  affirm  upon  our  conscience  and 
honor  that,  whatever  may  have  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  abandonment  of  crinoline  by  that  august  and  gra- 
cious lady,  the  absence  of  whatever  portion  may  have 
been  cast  aside  was  not  perceived ; indeed,  we  should  al- 
most say  that  it  must  have  added  to  the  expansion  of  the 
petticoat  by  the  facility  thus  afforded  for  the  more  easy 
expansion  of  that  which  remained.  Nothing  could  be 
more  graceful  and  more  dignified  than  the  flow  and  fall 
of  her  Majesty’s  garments;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  who 
can  say  that  uny  falling  off  is  there  ? As  the  beautiful 
and  gracious  lady  took  her  seat  upon  the  throne  she  fills 
so  well,  the  uniform,  the  sword,  nay,  one  half  of  the  very 
person  of  the  Emperor  became  lost  to  view — imbedded, 
as  it  were,  in  the  beautiful  and  glittering  mass  beneath 
which  it  disappeared,  leaving  not  even  the  thin  and  in- 
distinct outline  under  the  velvet  of  the  Imperial  robe  t* 
show  that  it  still  existed." 

A DROLL  EXPEDIENT,. 

A ladies’  shoemaker  in  Paris  named  Mathieu,  being 
hard  up  for  money,  lately  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
his  memoirs,  together  with,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
“tho  biography  of  the  feet"  of  all  his  customers.  He 
sent  a circular,  together  with  a proof-sheet,  to  every  one 
of  them,  politely  stating  that  any  lady  who  might  wish 
her  name  not  to  appear  in  his  book  must  be  good  enough 
to  remit  him  the  sum  of  fifteen  francs.  The  following 
specimens  of  tlis  biography  were  read  in  court,  sn  his 
trial : 

44  Madame  A lives  Rue , No.  — , first  floor ; mar- 
ried in  1844 ; three  children  ; pays  badly  ; feet  very  diffi- 
cult to  fit,  instep  too  flat,  two  corns  and  three  bunions ; 
walks  awkwardly,  and  wears  her  shoes  out  in  the  inside 
very  fast. 

44  Madame  B , Rue , No.  — , two  pair  hack  ; still 

an  old  maid  ; borrows  children  to  take  with  her  into  the 
Tuileries  Garden  ; pays  her  bills,  but  makes  a hard  bar- 
gain ; feet  spreading,  toes  crowding  one  over  the  other; 
two  corns  and  a bunion. 

44  Madame  B , Rue , No.  — , fifth  floor ; former- 
ly kept  a cook-shop ; has  two  sons,  privates  in  the  army 
of  Africa ; two  unmarried  daughters ; gives  her  children 
nothing  and  never  pays  until  served  with  a writ ; feet 
flat,  large,  and  fatty,  and  very  apt  to  buret  the  leathers ; 
a great  many  corns  and  bunions,  all  mixed  up  together.” 

Several  of  the  ladies  applied  to  were  weak  enough  te 
pay  the  fifteen  francs,  hut  others  complained  to  the  po- 
lice, and  the  literary  shoemaker  was  condemned,  for 
swindling,  to  a month's  imprisonment. 


ULTIMATUM  OF  THE  POPE. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Post  reports  that  tho 
Papal  Nuncio  has  said  the  Pope  will  give  up  the  Ro- 
magna, provided  the  rest  of  his  dominions  be  secured  to 
him.  • 

Cardinal  Antonelli's  reported  resignation  was  not  con- 
firmed. 

At  Vienna  it  is  fully  believed  that  the  Government  in- 
tends openly  and  actively  to  interfere  in  Central  Italy  in 
favor  of  the  exiled  Dukes  and  Papal  Government.  The 
Pastoral  of  the  Archbishop,  published  in  the  Weimer 
Zeitung  on  the  11th,  confirms  this  fear. 

NOTE  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Courrier  du  Dimanehe 
writes,  under  date  of  the  31st  ult. ; 

“Yesterday  Cardinal  Antonelli  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Gramniont  a note  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  all  sorts  of  commentaries  to-day. 
It  is  couched  in  very  firm  language,  and  contains  cate- 
gorical conclusions.  liis  Eminence  informs  the  French 
Embassador  of  the  painful  surprise  felt  by  the  Pope  on 
learning  the  publication  of  a work  which  throughout 
assails  and  outrages  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  Cardinal  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
such  pamphlet  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  or  at  least 
would  not  have  caused  any  more  uneasiness  to  the  Holy 
See  than  other  publications  of  the  same  nature  put  into 
circulation  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  if  certain  cir- 
cumstances had  not  unfortunately  imparted  to  it  a real 
importance.  Ilis  Eminence  complains  of  the  silence  of 
the  Frencli  Moniteur  respecting  a production  to  which 
the  universal  press  of  Europe  attributes  an  official  origin, 
and  frankly  declares  that  the  explanations  obtained  by 
the  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Paris  appear  to  his  Holiness  any 
tiling  but  satisfactory.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  re- 
solved to  defend  firmly,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  integrity  of  the  domains  of  the  Church.  If  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon’s  Government,  which  has  given  the  Holy 
See  so  many  proofs  of  pious  solicitude,  should  not  think 
proper  to  assure  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  that  the  policy  of 
Frliriqe jiihijcib  tjjdt  f£-thQ-M0nynioiis  pamphlet,  the  Holy 
Fattier  WnUftl  trek  omwats  fo  atteud  the  Congress.” 
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LAUNCH  OF  U.  S.  STEAM  COR- 
VETTE “ RICHMOND  ” 

This  fine  vessel,  the  last  of  five  of  a similar  class 
idded  to  our  navy,  has  been  for  months  ready  for 
the  water ; but  not  till  now  has  the  order  been 
given  to  launch  her.  At  a quarter  before  noon  on 
the  26th  of  January  she  entered  her  destined  ele- 
ment in  splendid  style,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  thousands,  who  covered  the  decks 
»f  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  filled  ever}’  4 coign 
>f  vantage”  on  terra  Jintia.  The  ceremony  of  chris- 
tening was  gracefully  performed  by  Misses  Robb 
and  Berryman-  the  latter  a daughter  of  the  distin- 
guished sounder  of  the  Atlantic  and  pioneer  of  the 
ocean  telegraph. 

The  Richmond  will  not  suffer  in  beauty  of  model 
from  comparison  with  any  of  her  sister  ships.  The 
following  are  her  measurements:  length ovei  nil, 
259  feet;  between  perpendiculars.  525  feet,  ex- 
treme b.eadth.  42;  moulded  ditto,  41;  draught, 
read’  for  sea,  16 ; extreme  depth  from  rail  to  keel 
forward,  32 ; amidships,  28  feet  6 inches  , aft,  3C 
feet  6 inches ; displacement  at  fifteen  teet,  2304 
tons ; tonnage,  by  register,  1934.  Her  two  en- 
gines have  each  58-inch  cylinder,  and  30  inches 
stroke,  with  Martin’s  patent  boilers  and  Sickles’s 
valve.  The  propeller,  of  brass,  is  14  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Her  mainmast  is  90,  foremast  84,  and  miz- 
en-mast  73  feet  long ; main-yard,  84  feet ; and  oth- 
er spars  in  proportion.  Pierced  for  thirty,  she  will 
mount  but  sixteen  guns,  all  of  9 inches.  Engines 
and  all  are  ready  for  her,  and  she  will  soon  be  fit 
for  a cruise. 

There  are  now  five  new  steamers  at  the  Gosport 
yard — gratifying  evidence  of  Uncle  Sam’s  awaken- 
ing attention  to  the  enlargement  of  his  steam  navy. 
An  unprofessional  man  may  be  indulged  in  one  re- 
flection in  this  connection.  One  of  the  first  wants 
of  a new  ship  is  a name,  and,  with  her,  there  is  al- 
ways something  in  a name.  Now  we  have  never 
seen  anj’  explanation  of  the  disappearance  from 
our  navy-list  of  so  many  of  those  names  which  fig- 
ure, and  will  always  figure,  so  brilliantly  in  our 
history.  Where  are  the  Java,  the  Guerriere,  the 
Wasp,  the  Hornet,  IJ Insurgente,  etc.,  etc.  ? Poor 
substitutes,  indeed,  the  Frogeille  and  the  Duck  Riv- 
er for  titles  which  are  to  the  sailor’s  heart  as  the 
sound  of  a trumpet ! It  is  well  enough,  as  a gen- 
eral thing,  to  enlist  local  feeling  by  dubbing  our 
liners  (if  we  ever  have  any)  after  States,  frigates 
after  rivers,  and  sloops  after  towns.  But  why 
make  the  rule  so  rigid  ? Why  appeal  so  strictly 
to  neighborhood  rivalry,  to  the  exclusion  of  names 
of  national  significance,  and  identified  with  nation- 
al glory  ? England’s  practice  is  different,  and  hers 
is  a safe  example  in  naval  matters.  The  entente 
eordiale  may  oblige  her  to  ignore  many  of  her  old 
French  prizes ; but  even  the  Frenchman  will  meet 
at  her  dock-yards  the  Victory , the  Trafalgar,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  while  with  us  she  does  not 
mince  matters  in  the  least.  Our  once-despised 
“ fine-built  frigates,”  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Pres- 
ident, are  carefully  perpetuated.  The  Chesapeake, 
if  we  mistake  hot,  was  prominent  in  the  late  Chi- 
nese operations,  our  alliance  in  which  was  solicit- 
ed. As  our  gallant  Commodore  glanced  at  her 
flag,  he  must  have  given  the  adage,  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,”  a mental  interpretation  rath- 
er different  from  that  it  ordinarily  bears. 
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EXPLOSION  OF  A STEAM-BOILER 
IN  BROOKLYN. 

Wk  engrave  on  the  preceding  page  the  explosion 
of  the  hat-factory  of  Ames  & Moulton,  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  which  took  place  on  3d  inst.  The 
• zxplosion  occurred  at  about  7-30  a.m.  The  loss  of 
life  already  ascertained  is  six  killed  and  fifteen  in- 
jured, many  of  them  mortally. 

The  buildings  extend  from  Nostrand  Avenue, 
near  Myrtle,  to  Sanford  Street.  The  main  struc- 
ture is  200  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  with  a build- 
ing adjoining,  on  the  east  side,  30  feet  square — both 
buildings  of  brick,  and  three  stories  high.  The 
boiler  was  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  latter  building. 

The  precise  cause  of  the  explosion  can  not  be  def- 
initely ascertained,  as  the  engineer  is  killed.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  the  water-pipes  were  froz- 
en, and,  a large  fire  being  built,  steam  generated 
so  quickly  as  to  cause  the  catastrophe.  The  en- 
gine-room and  the  centre  of  the  main  structure  are 
a mass  of  ruins. 

The  noise  of  the  explosion  was  heard  a mile  dis- 
tant, - kd  such  the  force  that  the  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  shoo’  to  thei . oundations.  A por- 
tion of  the  boiler  was  impelled  a distance  of  250 
feet. 

A general  fin  alarm  was  rung,  and  the  firemen 
and  police  wen  promptly  on  'he  ground  and  com- 
menced tearing  away  the  rubbish.  They  succeeded 
in  extricating  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  under- 
neath. The  dead  were  taken  into  the  sizing  de- 
partment, where  all  were  recognized  up  to  noon, 
except  one.  The  injured  were  taken  to  their  resi- 
dences or  to  the  hospital. 

The  bodies  of  the  five  men  who  were  killed  were 
laid  together  in  the  planing  room,  where  they  were 
identified  by  their  friends. 

About  two  hundred  persons  were  employed  in 
the  building,  of  which  from  fift^  to  seventy-five 
were  females.  It  being  some  time  before  the  hour 
to  commence  work,  but  few,  comparatively,  were 
there  when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  Fi-re  girls 
nly  had  entered,  and  perhaps  thirty  men  and  boys. 
Had  the  explosion  taken  place  one  hour  later  the 
'loss  of  life  would  have  been  frightful.  Dozens 
[were  approaching  the  building  from  different  di- 
rections, and  some  were  just  entering. 

A young  man  John  Higbee  (killed)  had  applied 
for  work  some  days  before,  and  was  told  to  come 
this  (Friday)  morning.  According  to  engagement 
he  reported  himself  and  sa  down  before  the  boiler 
to  warm  his  feet.  He  was  launched  into  eternity 
a moment  afterward.  The  body  was  bruised  into 
an  indistinguishable  nu[si,  urjit  [iXsflfffihjr  Was  only 
able  to  recognize  him  bj'  a defect  in  one  of  his  feet. 
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A BROTHER’S  STORY. 

Madge  aud  I — sister  and  brother — were  alone 
in  the  world.  Father  and  mother  hud  sought  the 
spirit-life,  leaving  us  here  without  a friend  to  whom 
we  could  lay  the  claim  of  kin.  Father  had  been 
stricken  in  high  health  and  robustness — cut  off  as 
the  scythe  cuts  the  stout  stem.  Mother — gentle, 
sensitive,  frail — had  lain  down  her  life  after,  with 
that  quiet  relaxing  of  grasp  through  which  death 
has  stolen  the  name  of  sleep.  We  were  quite 
alone — Madge  and  I. 

She  was  but  a child — only  fifteen.  I was  just 
within  the  pale  of  legal  manhood.  We  leaned  to- 
ward each  other  entirely  now — clasped  our  hands 
closer,  and  loved  one  another  more  fondly  than 
ever  before.  Not  that  the  former  love  was  less, 
but  this  was  greater 

Another  shadow  came  creeping  over  us.  I was 
becoming  blind.  First  a lessening  of  the  glare  of 
Tgli1-  and  a dimness  of  vision ; then  indistinctness 
of  outline ; then  confusion  of  objects ; then — utte. 
gloom.  Beneath  the  aeronaut  the  earth  sinks 
away  till  its  forests  and  hills  and  cataracts  are 
gone,  till  at  last  thick  clouds  intervene  and  all  is 
lost  but  indefinite  and  illimitable  space.  So  to  mo 
it  seemed  rhat  life  was  gliding  away,  leaving  no- 
thing but  existence— a simple  void. 

Extinguish  the  light  iD  your  drawing-room  of  an 
evening,  and  after  the  first  dense  blackness  will 
come  creeping  into  view  the  larger  and  more  clear- 
ly-outlined, and  then  the  lesser  objects,  till,  in  a 
little  time,  not  many  of  them  will  be  lost  to  you. 
So  from  the  first  entire  extinction  of  the  beautiful 
sense  of  sight,  came  gradually  back,  through  other 
avenues,  the  same  sweet  scenes  of  life — vailed,  it  is 
true,  but  full  of  pleasantness,  and  scarcely  less  rich 
in  suggestion  than  before. 

As  I have  said.  Madge,  when  I lost  sight  of  her, 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  Not  beautiful,  as  we 
estimate  beauty.  Mentally  mature,  but  in  form 
and  feature  unperfected.  A brunette.  I remem- 
bered, in  my  blindness,  that  her  hair  was  very 
smooth  and  black ; her  forehead  not  massive,  but 
finely  chiseled  and  suggestive ; her  hand  soft  and 
warm ; her  eye — that  was  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  my  sister  Madge  It  could  never  be  painted. 
Even  the  sun  failed  to  catch  its  rich  and  varying 
light.  Looking  into  her  eyes,  you  looked  into 
depths — floating,  viscid  crystals — black,  coal-blaclc, 
brilliant,  melting,  soft,  piercing  — all  vithin  the 
compass  of  a glance.  I have  seen  eyes  nearly  dry 
— so  void  of  liquidity  as  to  suggest  artificial  lubri- 
cation; but  Madge’s  ayes  were  always  floating, 
swimming.  And  yet  my  sister  had  not  been  called 
beautiful.  Nor  was  she : there  was  not  harmony 
between  the  features  of  the  undeveloped  girl. 

I had  always  thought  that  the  adhesiveness  of 
woman,  her  clinging  nature,  involved  the  sense  of 
need — need  of  protection.  And  yet  as  I became 
more  helpless— who  so  helpless  as  a blind  man?  — 
my  Madge  clung  closer  and  closer.  Protection! 
I was  ashamed  of  my  previous  thought,  Madge 
was  the  oak,  and  i the  ivy. 

Madge  read  to  me  from  the  authors  that  we 
loved — read  with  the  richest  voice  and  most  varied 
intonation.  I verily  believe  that  her  soul-reading 
gave  me  more  of  the  heart  of  the  writer  than  I 
could  possibly  have  caught  had  my  own  eyes  wan- 
dered along  the  lines.  Poetry,  romance,  history, 
art,  politics,  all  -were  brought  to  me  through  her 
musical  tones.  The  morning  paper  enlivened  our 
little  breakfast-table.  After  the  early  household 
duties,  Madge  gave  me  what  she  called  “the 
heavy  reading  of  the  day.”  After  dinner,  ro- 
mance After  that,  poetry.  At  the  tea-table,  the 
evening  paper.  By  candle-light,  a 41  medley.” 
Between  whiles  she  talked  to  me,  or,  with  a sis- 
ter’s delicate  tact,  gave  me  time  to  muse  when  the 
mood  was  on,  remembering  that  the  blind  hold  the 
pictures  of  color  and  form  through  retrospective 
musings. 

Madge’s  power  of  description  was  either  origin- 
ally great,  or  else  her  habit  of  word-painting  for 
my  benefit  and  pleasure  wrought  wonders.  She 
could  give  me  clear  pictures  of  all  scenes  and  ob- 
jects : even  painting  and  statuary  were  reproduced, 
and  delicate  shades  of  color  and  curves  of  outline 
were  almost  as  present  to  my  inner  sense  of  sight 
as  in  days  iangsyne. 

Madge  directed  me  in  the  street,  taking  my  arm 
as  naturally  as  though  I had  not  lost  vision,  and 
leading  me  thus.  She  learned  to  drive  fearlessly, 
and  thus  gave  me  the  exhilaration  of  carriage-mo- 
tion and  the  perfume  of  meadows  and  orchards. 

Madge  took  the  place  of  light : saw  for  mo ; made 
me  happy  in  spite  of  my  stupendous  loss.  And  she 
was  as  happy  as  I. 

As  months  and  years  ran  by,  making  her  more 
and  more  necessary  to  me,  sometimes  the  thought 
of  losing  her  would  spring  upon  me,  matched  by 
this  reflection : “ She  is  not  beautiful,  and  can  not 
be  won,  perhaps,  from  the  pleasure  of  caring  for 
me.”  Thus  the  thoughts  would  rise  and  be  pushed 
away.  But  often  when,  as  the  evening  clo"°d,  she 
would  throw  herself  into  my  arms  to  be  rocked  into 
sleepiness — Madge  was  always  full  of  both  vivacity 
and  childishness — I felt  that  I was  infolding  an- 
other Madge  than  the  angular  school-girl  of  my 
days  of  vision ; and  when,  passing  my  hand  up  to 
her  face,  I found  her  cheeks  rounded  and  symmet- 
rical, touched  her  full  lips,  and  brushed  the  long 
lashes,  and  when  I toyed  with  her  fingers,  meas- 
ured her  throbbing  wrist,  and  traced  the  beautiful 
contour  of  her  arm,  my  heart  would  sink  a little. 
How  could  I help  it?  I hope  I was  not  very 
wicked. 

But  when  I hinted  such  a possibility,  she  would 
press  her  soft  hand  upon  my  lips,  and,  imprisoning 
my  words,  give  wings  to  her  own,  and  tell  me  over 
and  over  again  that  never,  never,  never  could  she 
be  so  happy  as  now,  *'  queen  of  our  little  sitting- 
room,  with  such  a brother  to  care  for.”  Dear 
Madge  I Young  men  came  often  to  call  on  me — 
me ! — to  whom  she  would  chat  with  so  1'  »ht  a heart 
as  to  set  me  quite  at  my  ease.  But  what  does  a 
woman  know  of  the  life  before  her  ?— or  a man  ei- 
ther, for  that  matter  ? 

few  became  less  airy  and  rollicking.  Net 


pad ; only  about  her  seemed  to  float  a silvery  c.  ud 
— a soft,  dream-like  envelope;  her  sky  seemed 
changed  from  the  sparkling  Northern  to  the  soft 
Italian.  She  was  even  more  tender  than  before 
passed  her  hand  oftener  over  my  brow,  and  laid 
her  cheek  more  carefully  upon  mine. 

One  day  a 3tranger  called — a stranger  to  me.  I 
knew  tlio  approaching  step  to  be  new  long  before 
the  bell  had  begun  to  tinkle.  The  tread  was  reg- 
ular and  firm.  A deep,  rich  voice  uttered  tht  sal- 
utations; and  when  we  were  introduced  the  hand 
that  I grasped  met  mine  with  a manly  pressure. 
Madge  joined  in  the  conversation,  but  the  tone  was 
new.  A subdued,  a richer,  more  liquid  tone.  I 
knew  then  that  the  depths  of  her  woman  nature 
had  been  stirred,  and  that  her  h~-rt,  like  the  Nile, 
was  overflowing  her  voice.  I felt  that,  a second 
time,  I had  lost  my  sight ! After  the  first  tumult 
God  gave  me  strength  to  bear  it  wiuingly. 

When  the  “fullness  of  time”  had  come  I called 
her  to  me,  and,  pressing  her  to  my  heart,  opened 
the  whole  matter — while  she  lay  in  my  arms  as 
asleep — and  told  her  that  I gave  her  willingly  to 
the  stranger.  Putting  her  hand  upon  my  forehead 
— that  was  her  emphasis — she  said,  in  a clear  tone : 
“ I shall  not  lea  you.  He  can  not  come  o us ; 
I must  not  go  to  him.”  I expostulated ; she  was 
firm.  I spoke  of  the  omnipotence  of  love  she, 
trembling  like  a Daf  the  while,  gave  precedence  to 
love  and  duty.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  “ stran- 
ger” went  to  his  home ; but  I knew  that,  in  the 
months  which  followed,  Madge  and  he  were,  in  a 
sense,  together. 

A year  had  departed.  Madge  and  the  “stran- 
ger” had  sustained  their  waiting  betrothal,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  her  purpose.  One  morning 
a glimmer  of  light  shone  into  the  chai.  ber  of  my 
eyes.  I fell  upon  my  knees,  prayerfully,  and  with- 
out the  power  to  rise.  As  days  and  weeks  went 
by,  the  light  increased  slowly  but  certainly.  Oh, 
how  I prayed  for  the  gift  of  actual  vision ! — less  for 
my  own  sake  than  for  hers — while  I kept  the  pre- 
cious secret  in  my  heart,  though  it  seemed  ready 
to'burst  with  the  imprisoned  joy.  The  outlines  of 
objects  came ; then  color,  shade,  and  tint.  I saw ! 
Madge,  the  beautiful,  queenly  Madge . was  pictured 
a thousand  times  before  she  had  suspected  that  I 
saw  the  first  shimmer  of  light. 

I can  not  tell  how  I broke  the  sweet  news,  for  I 
do  not  know.  I remember  tears,  sobbings,  smiles, 
caresses,  laughter,  light,  and  joy. 

The  44  stranger”  came  again.  And  when,  at 
length,  Madge  threw  her  arms  about  me  with  her 
joyous  “Good-by,"  she  whispered  a thought  in 
my  ear  which  made  it,  she  said,  almost  easy  to 
leave  me.  But  no  matter  about  that. 

The  marvelous  return  of  sight  had  been  wrought, 
under  God,  through  the  skill  of  a young  oculist  in 
whose  hands  I had  placed  myself,  enjoining  strict 
secrecy,  lest  Madge  might  be  lifted  upon  a wave 
of  hope  only  to  be  dashed  down  again. 


OUR  PET. 

The  way  we  became  possessed  of  Our  Pet  wa3 
this.  The  uncle  with  whom  I and  my  brother  and 
sister  lived,  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  human  be- 
ings, had  a great  fondness  for  animals,  and  brought 
us  up  in  the  same  praiseworthy  sentiments.  He 
had  some  nice  horses  in  his  stable,  five  poodle-dogs, 
and  a proportionate  variety  of  cats ; and  we  loved 
them  all  dearly ; but  a feeling  had  somehow  arisen 
among  us,  and  was  not  to  be  repressed,  that  the 
family  happiness  was  incomplete  without  a monk- 
ey. How  to  get  one  was  the  difficulty,  for  my 
uncle  would  not  hear  of  low  barrel-organ  monkeys, 
who  wore  kilts,  and  had  no  manners ; and  a gen- 
tlemanlike monkey,  accustomed  to  good  society, 
was  not  easily  met  with.  At  last,  a lady  living  a 
few  miles  off,  wrote  te  offer  my  uncle  hers,  as  it 
had  grown  so  intolerably  mischievous  she  could 
keep  it  no  longer.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  pleas- 
ing character  awarded  to  it,  my  uncle  cheerfully 
accepted  the  gift.  Jack®  arrived,  was  duly  ad- 
mired, petted,  and  put  to  bed  in  the  stable,  the 
warmth  of  which  he  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy. 
Next  morning  my  maid  came  to  dress  me,  look- 
ing very  much  as  if  she  had  just  been  on  board  a 
steamboat  in  very  rough  weather. 

“What  is  the  matter ?”  said  I. 

“The  monkey,  miss,”  said  she.  44  He’s  a wul- 
gar  beast.  I can’t  abear  him.” 

44  What  has  he  done  ?”  said  I. 

“Done,  miss?”  said  she.  “If  you’ll  believe  me, 
he’s  a settin’  on  the  door-step  a eatin’  a live  snail 
for  his  breakfast  Ugh !” 

It  didn’t  sound  nice,  certainly ; but  hunger  brings 
us  acquainted  with  strange  mouth-fellows ; and  I 
supposed  the  poor  darling  hadn’t  been  properly 
taken  care  of ; so  I hurried  down  stairs,  and  found 
him  chained  to  the  tender  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  servants  just  coming  in  to  prayers.  My  uncle 
began  to  read  a chapter.  Jacko,  finding  it  dull 
sitting  there,  with  nobody  noticing  him,  and  no- 
thing to  do,  gave  a sly  pull  at  the  tail  of  tlje  black 
poodle  lying  near  him  on  the  hearth-rug,  just  to 
see  how  he  would  take  it — as  a pleasant  way  of  be- 
ginning an  acquaintance. 

4*  Gro-ow-owl !”  said  the  poodle. 

44  Jacko,  be  qiiiet,”  said  my  uncle. 

44  Haunk !”  said  Jacko.  It  wasa  peculiar  sound, 
something  like  a groan,  that  he  made ; unlike  the 
speech  of  any  other  monkey,  or  of  any  created  be- 
ing I ever  heard.  My  uncle  went  on  with  the 
chapter.  Jacko  gave  another  sly  pull. 

44  Gro-ow-owi !’’  said  the  poodle. 

44  Jacko,  be  quiet,”  said  my  uncle. 

4 Haunk!”  said  Jacko;  but  finding  that,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  my  uncle  did  not  intend 
to  send  a book  at  hi.  head,  he  amused  himself  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  prayers  hy  pulling  steadily  at 
the  dog’s  tail,  hand-over-hand,  just  as  a sailor  pulls 
at  a rope,  eliciting  melodious  music  from  the  un- 
happy dog,  angry,  but  perfectly  useless  ejacula- 
tions'from  my  uncle,  and  a series  of  choking  fits 
from  the  assembled  household,  who  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  view  such  an  exhibition  unmoved. 


1 After  prayers  my  uncle  observed  that 


though  ’ would  settle  Master  Jacko  to-morrow.” 
From  that  time  forward,  duriu  prayer-time,  he 
w always  chained,  rain  or  sunshine,  to  the  door- 
steps, where,  when  he  had  once  beheaded  every 
flower  within  his  reach,  he  could  do  no  more  mis- 
chief beyond  vulgarizing  himself  hopelessly  with 
live  snails. 

Bu  to  return  to  his  first  day  among  us.  After 
breakfast  at  which  he  got  a great  deal  more  cream 
than  his  fair  share,  he  was  turned  loose  into  the 
garden,  being  evidently  tame  enough  :nd  wide- 
awake enough  to  his  own  interests  not  to  wander 
far  from  the  house.  Before  luncheon  he  was 
brought  in  and  chained  again  to  the  fender.  The 
table  was  already  laid,  and  the  servant  went  to 
fetch  the  meat.  Crash — crash — crash  ! In  ran 
my  uncle,  and  found  Jacko  sitting  on  the  fire- 
irons  like  Marius,  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
surrounded  by  broken  glass  and  china,  knives  and 
forks,  brooks  of  water  and  rills  of  wine,  haunking 
merrily,  and  still  holding  in  his  hand  the  cornet 
of  the  table-cloth,  which  he  had  pulled  and  pulled 
till  down  it  came,  with  all  its  contents,  on  the  floor. 
He  got  a tolerably  sound  thrashing  for  this  ex- 
ploit, but  he  did  not  seem  cowed  by  it.  The  mo- 
rn.nt  the  table  was  relaid  he  began  to  shout  for 
hfs  beer ; and  nobody  could  have  anj’  luncheon  in 
peace  till  he  got  it.  After  luncheon  he  was  turn- 
ed out  Sgain  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  in 
the  garden,  and  I went  to  my  music-1  .son.  Pres- 
ently the  cook  put  her  face,  purple  with  suppressed 
r e,  in  at  the  door,  and  asked  me  to  come  aud 
. k to  her  in  the  passage.  I went. 

44  If  you  please,  miss  ” said  she,  with  ominous 
politeness,  44  what  would  you  pl-ase  border  for 
dinner?” 

“Dinner?”  said  I,  helplessly;  “didn’t  my  un- 
cle order  dinner  before  he  went  ut  t.  g ?” 

44  Yes,  miss,”  said  she,  “ he  hord-  cu  i ; but  ’ow 
am  I to  get  it,  or  any  think  else  cumfertable,  while 
that  hanimal  is  a-roaring  anda-rampag‘  g abort? 
He  come  into  the  kitchen  ten  minutes  a , am  of 
course  we  runn’d  away,  along  of  being  frightened ; 
and  when  we  come  back  if  h ’adn’t  been  a-writin’ 
of  his  name  a hinch  deep  u-  the  cold  jelly  for  the 
soup ; and  he’s  heat  up  the  pie,  and  a flask  of  oil, 
and  q pot  of  pomatum,  and  - blister ; and  now  he’s 
a hairing  of  hisself  on  the  t-p  of  “ e ’ouse  with 
your  music-master’s  hat.” 

44  Oh,  Kitty,”  said  I,  clasping  my  hands,  44  if 
your  master  hears  all  this  Jacko  will  have  to  go.” 

“Like  enuff,  miss — him  or  I,”  she  answered, 
grimly. 

But  being  a good-natured  woman  at  heart,  and 
much  attached  to  44  the  fam’ly,”  I at  last  prevailed 
upon  her  tc  bury  the  matter  in  eternal  silence,  and 
returned  to  my  music-lesson.  Having  gained  this 
important  victory,  I war  '.t  leisure  for  minor  con- 
siderations, and  was  so  mac’  distracted  by  weigh- 
ing probabilities  as  to  whether  it  woul  occur  to 
Jacko  to  bring  the  hat  dov.  again  or  not,  that 
when  Mr.  Mellon  said,  “My  dear  young  lady, 
you  are  playing  all  wrong.  What  is  that  large, 
open  note?”  I looked  at  it  nervously,  and  said 
44  a monkey”  instead  of 44  a minim.” 

Shall  I ever  forget  that  meek  little  man’s  face 
when,  on  going  away,  he  asked  for  his  hat,  and 
was  informed  by  our  Jeames,  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  that  “the  monkey  had  took’d  it  to  the 
top  of  the  ’ouse,  Sir ; but  they’ve  sent  for  a cliim- 
bley-sweep  to  fetch  it  down.” 

That  functionary  arrived  in  due  time,  and  got 
the  hat.  I waited  for  Jacko  in  the  garden  with  a 
glass  of  sherry,  his  favorite  refreshment ; ind  while 
he  was  drinking  it,  being  rather  exhausted  with 
the  excitement  he  had  gone  through,  he  allowed 
me  to  put  his  chain  on,  and  I led  him  quietly  away. 

Monkeys  certainly  have  very  strong  likes  and 
dislikes.  There  is  a particular  style  of  person 
they  can  not  endure.  My  sister  Georgina  is  one 
of  these  Pariahs  of  monkey  civilization.  No  monk- 
ey who  ever  came  across  her  could  endure  her  for 
a moment,  and  least  of  all  our  own  Jacko,  though 
she  is  generally  considered  a pretty  enough  sight 
to  look  upon.  However  engrossing  his  occupation 
might  be — whether  he  was  eating  his  dinner,  or  go- 
ing to  sleep  after  it  on  my  lap,  or  teasing  the  dogs, 
or  peaceably  engaged  in  a chasse  aux  puces  among 
the  tangled  forests  of  their  long  curly  hair — it  was 
all  the  same — the  moment  she  appeared  he  was 
seized  with  a convulsive  shudder  all  over,  and 
made  a frantic  dash  at  her  as  far  as  his  chain 
would  allow ; then,  when  he  found  he  really  could 
not  get  at  her  to  bite  her  nose  off,  he  would  retreat 
on  the  fender,  and  execute  a war-dance  among  the 
fire-irons,  gnashing  his  teeth,  rolling  his  yes,  fling- 
ing wild  yells  of  rage  and  defiance  at  her,  and  say- 
ing, as  plain  as  monkey  could  speak,  44  She  makes 
me  sick ; do,  do  take  her  away.”  She  never  pro- 
voked him  in  any  way ; o-  the  contrary,  she  was 
studiously  deferential  and  timidly  polite  to  him  ; 
and  I dare  say  that  was  partly  the  reason  why  he 
behaved  so  ill ; for  I think  monkeys  are  rather 
like  lovers — a little  wholesome  severity,  not  to  say 
harshness,  is  good  for  them,  and  keeps  them  in 
their  proper  places. 

One  morning  my  undo,  coming  down  to  break- 
fast, was  greeted  by  Jacko  with  sue'  excessive  ur- 
banity and  overacted  delight  that  he  guessed  there 
must  be  something  wrong;  and,  looking  sharply 
round  the  room,  saw  that  there  was  j e butter  on 
the  table,  and  that  Jacko  held  one  ham  carefully 
behind  his  back.  My  uncle  slowly  advanced,  ey- 
ing him  stealthily;  Jacko,  loudly  protesting  how 
charmed  he  was  to  see  him  that  particular  day  of 
all  days  in  the  year,  still  kep  Ms  hand  behind  his 
back.  My  uncle  came  close  up,  still  eying  him 
fixedly.  Jacko,  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
with  a back-handed  jerk  threw  th  butter  into  the 
grate,  crossed  his  hands  in  his  lap,  and  sat  smil- 
ngly  serene,  as  a good  man  roused  from  peaceful 
slumber.  44  Jacko,  you  sha'  be  licked  1”  said  my 
uncle.  He  understood  perfectly,  and  in  his  terror 
made  such  a horrible  clatter  with  his  chain  among 
the  fire-irons  that  my  uncle  began  to  unfasten  him, 
that  he  might  thrash  him  in  peace  and  comfort. 
But_Jacko.was  too  quick  for  him ; the  moment  he 
wasJHet :3li jspTfeing I SfJfije  chimney,  and  sat  sing- 
‘ — .in  the  soot.  _llia  sriumph  was  short.  He  for 
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got  he  had  a tail;  and  ray  trade,  cautiously  put- 
ting his  hand  up  the  chimney,  caught  the  tip  of 
that  tail,  and  brought  him  down,  squealing  and 
yelling,  to  receive  his  deserved  punishment.  An- 
other time  we  found  the  breakfast-room  so  full  of 
feathers  that  we  thought  somebody  must  have  been 
plucking  a goose  there ; but  it  was  only  Jacko,  who 
had  contrived  to  reach  one  of  the  sofa-pillows,  and 
had  been  unripping  it  for  his  amusement.  It  was 
a great  satisfaction  to  our  feelings  when  he  nearly 
choked  himself  with  two  or  three  feathers  that  had 
got  into  his  cream ; and  then  he  glared  vindictive- 
ly at  us,  as  if  we  had  done  it! 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  months — 
Jacko  perpetually  getting  into  scrapes,  and  per- 
petually being  forgiven— when  a change  came  o’er 
the  spirit  of  the  family  dream.  It  was  arranged 
that  we  should  go  and  pay  a visit  to  my  brother, 
the  clergyman.  Jacko  was  to  go,  too,  for  change 
of  air. 

Well,  we  went  to  see  my  brother.  Never  shall 
I forget  that  day’s  journey.  We  woke  and  found 
ourselves  famous.  It  seemed  as  though  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  approach  with  our  queer  retinue  was 
telegraphed  along  the  line  before  us ; for  whatever 
station  we  alighted  at,  we  instantly  became  the 
centre  of  a group  of  admirers.  Jacko’s  admirers 
consisted  entirely  of  hoys  of  every  age  and  degree 
of  respectability,  from  mamma's  darling  with  blue 
eyes  and  curly  hair,  going  home  for  the  holidays, 
in  his  best  jacket  and  trowsers,  to  the  seediest  ur- 
chin of  the  streets.  Big  and  little,  they  clustered 
round  like  bees,  flattening  their  noses  against  the 
hamper  that  contained  Jacko,  though  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen  but  two  eyes  that  glowed  like 
burning  coals.  However,  it  seemed  to  afford  them 
unlimited  satisfaction ; and  I heard  one  little  fel- 
low say,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper,  to  a small  con- 
federate, “Them’s  the  ladies  as  belongs  to  the 
monkey !” 

“ The  longest  day,  live  till  to-morrow,  will  have 
passed  away.”  This  trying  day  was  over  at  last, 
and  we  arrived  at  my  brother’s  village.  Jacko 
was  received  in  any  thing  but  a flattering  manner. 
As  he  was  being  taken  out  of  his  hamper  at  the 
door,  a parrot,  swinging  in  its  cage  opposite,  bris- 
tled up  all  its  feathers  at  him,  and  screamed  out, 
“ Get  out,  you  snob !”  Jacko,  a true  philosopher, 
was  no  more  depressed  by  this  undeserved  con- 
tumely than  he  had  been  elated  by  the  triumphs 
of  the  morning.  “ Haunk !’’  said  he,  and  devour- 
ed all  the  out-door  grapes  he  could  reach,  while 
waiting  for  a more  substantial  supper.  Presently 
my  brother’s  dog,  the  most  sagacious  creature  I 
ever  saw,  came  out  to  meet  us.  It  was  curious  to 
watch  his  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  Jacko  ; he 
walked  round  and  round  him,  sniffing ; then  grave- 
ly sat  down  on  his  haunches,  to  examine  him  at 
leisure  ; then  gently  bit  the  end  of  his  tail,  to  see 
what  he  was  made  of,  seeming  to  say,  “You  are 
very  odd ; you  are  the  oddest  thing  I ever  saw ; 
but  I am  monarch  here,  and  as  long  as  you  don’t 
bite  I will  befriend  you.”  A touching  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them  ; the  dog  would  hardly 
stir  without  the  monkey ; and  it  was  quite  pretty 
to  see  them  playing  together  like  two  kittens, 
Jacko  putting  his  head  quite  fearlessly  down  the 
dog’s  enormous  throat,  and  bullying  him  in  every 
way,  as  if  he  were  a human  being. 

Jacko  soon  signalized  his  arrival  at  the  rectory 
by  coming  out  in  quite  a new  light — as  a moral  re- 
former. He  prevailed  upon  an  old  woman  to  go 
to  church,  who  had  withstood  every  description  of 
clerical  battery  for  years.  No  amount  of  blankets, 
or  pounds  of  tea,  or  persuasion,  could  induce  her  to 
set  foot  inside  the  church.  Once  I went  to  her, 
armed  with  tea  and  sugar  and  a convincing  tract, 
and  bored  her  to  such  a degree  that  at  last  she 
turned  upon  me.  “ Don’t  tell  me.  Young  uns 
goo  to  church  fur  to  shew  thur  bunnets ; old  uns, 
fur  to  goo  to  sleep.  I’se  sleep  varmer  here.”  And 
feeling  secretly  guilty  of  a certain  new  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  blush-roses,  I slunk  off.  But  fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread : Jacko  succeed- 
ed where  many  a curate  had  failed.  When  Good 
Friday  came  round,  all  the  village  went  to  church 
except  this  old  woman  and  Jacko,  who,  prowling 
up  the  street,  spied  some  hot  cross-buns  in  her  win- 
dow for  sale.  They  did  not  remain  there  long ; 
and  he  settled  himself  comfortably  on  her  pump- 
handle  to  enjoy  his  feast.  Presently  the  old  dame 
came  out  to  get  some  water,  and  seeing  Jacko,  fell 
down  in  a fit.  When  restored  to  consciousness  by 
her  neighbors,  she  solemnly  assured  them  that  she 
had  with  her  own  eyes  seen  the  devil  sitting  on 
her  pump,  eating  hot  cross-buns.  “Naw,  dame, 
naw,”  said  John  Tarbut,  pork-butcher  and  oracle 
to  the  village;  “ ’t  couldn’t  ha’  been  the  devil 
thees’t  seen  ; t’  devil  would  ha’  been  afeared  to  eat 
hot  cross-buns ; they’d  burn  his  mouth  like.  Thee 
must  ha’  seen  a cretur  very  like  the  devil,  what 
parson’s  sisters  play  wi’.”  “Eh,  man,”  returned 
the  irritated  dame,  “thee  thinks  a’  the  world’s 
fools  but  tliysen.  Dost  think  I doan’t  know  the 
devil  when  I sees  un  ?”  And  nothing  would  per- 
suade her  but  that  she  had  seen  the  old  gentleman 
himself,  and  that  he  would  certainly  come  again 
“ to  fetch  her,”  unless  she  mended  her  ways.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  came  regularly  to  church  from  that 
day  forth ; and  from  that  day  forth  ‘Jacko  was 
known  in  the  village  as  the  young  ladies’  devil. 

Now  there  is  a confidence  that  I wish  to  make  to 
an  enlightened  public.  I will  tell  the  truth,  hu- 
miliating though  it  may  be  to  my  hero.  Jacko 
didn’t  marry;  and  he  didn’t  die  ; he  “ emigrated ;” 
which  is  polite  English,  I believe,  for  describing 
the  fate  of  people  who  “ leave  their  country  for 
their  country’s  good;”  who  are  transported,  in 
short.  His  tricks  were  so  incessant,  and  so  very 
unclerical,  that  he  kept  the  village  in  a perpetual 
state  of  hot  water,  besides  earning  for  my  brother 
an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  * ‘ parson  what  kept 
the  devil.”  So  it  was  settled  in  family  conclave 
that  he  must  be  parted  with ; and  though  I could 
then  guess  what  the  feeling  of  Brutus  must  have 
been  when  he  sacrificed  his  sons,  I was  forced  to 
submit.  A friend  sailing  for  the  West  Indies 
agreed,  as  a favor,  to  t0o  hijnp  witfi.-hifa  ;_-and  we 
have  never  heard  of  Jaeio  since.1  ” ’ 


CROFUT  ON  SKATES. 

There  they  were,  all  bundled  into  a four-horse 
sleigh,  waiting  for  me,  shouting  for  me  to  “Come 
down,  Crofut!”  It  was  “Our  Skating  Club,”  of 
which  I was  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  my  Ata- 
lanta  was  among  them ; but,  although  I had  been 
waiting  for  them,  I didn’t  rush  with  joy  to  the 
window  to  say,  “Coming!”  I wanted  to  go,  and 
I dreaded  to  go.  The  fact  is— let  me  confess  it  in 
my  first  paragraph — that  I am  not  a good  skater : 
indeed,  I may  say  that  I am  a miserable  skater. 
I never  should  have  joined  the  club  if  Atalanta 
hadn’t  said,  “ Do,  Charley— I mean,  Mr.  Crofut !” 
I wanted  to  go  because  she  was  going — a good  rea- 
sou,  you’d  say,  if  you  knew  her ; and  I didn’t  want 
to  go,  because  all  the  rest  of  them  made  fun  of  me. 
Whenever  I fall,  which  is  frequently,  they  laugh ; 
they  say  they  are  sorry  for  me,  but  that  they  can’t 
help  laughing.  Banks,  of  Boston,  is  always  par- 
ticularly sorry  for  me,  aggravatingly  sorry ; tells 
me  to  “Toddle  up!”  in  a patronizing,  gentle,  affec- 
tionate way,  that  makes  me  mad  enough  to  bite 
his  head  off ; but  I know  it  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse  to  betray  my  enraged  sentiments; 
so  I smile.  Then  there’s  Helen,  of  Troy,  the  tall, 
the  thin,  the  acutely  yet  blandly  sarcastic  Miss 
Helen,  who  delights  to  carom  the  sneers  on  Ata- 
lanta, which  she  means  to  have  hit  me.  Is  there 
any  creature  more  peculiarly  hateful  than  a smart, 
spiteful,  jealous  woman?  And  Helen  is  plainly 
jealous  of  Atalanta,  whom  every  body  admires; 
as  my  dear  friend  Banks  knows  full  well,  when  he 
ventures  to  flirt,  even  faintly,  with  the  rival  of 
“her  Highness.”  Banks  don’t  attempt  it  off  the 
ice,  but  there  he  knows  he  can  safely  snub  me, 
and  I submit  simply  because  I can’t  keep  up.  Not 
that  she  encourages  him ! Oh  no ; she’s  an  angel ! 

The  sleigh  was  open  and  omnibus.  Atalanta 
sat  at  the  entrance.  She  narrowed  her  skirts,  and 
with  one  of  her  winning  smiles  remarked,  “ Here’s 
room  !” — simple  words,  but  capable  of  an  interpre- 
tation both  blissful  in  the  present  and  hopeful  for 
the  future. 

Fiv^uid  a half  miles  of  unalloyed  joy ! Banks 
and  Helen  sat  nearest  the  driver,  and  we  were 
sheltered  from  them  by  a dozen  of  merry-makers. 
The  vehicle  was  so  crowded  that  our  elbows  touch- 
ed; also,  our  feet  were  temptingly  contiguous; 
wolf-skins  protected  us,  under  cover  of  which  my 
angel  allowed  me  to  press  her  little  hands.  She 
smiled  upon  me  and  said,  How  glad  she  was  I 
came ! She  encouraged  me,  Let  them  tease,  I 
should  soon  rival  the  fastest  of  them.  And  how 
nicely  she  managed  to  be  so  personally  kind,  and 
yet  to  be  joining  all  the  while  in  the  general  glee. 
I feared  at  the  time  that  we  should  be  noticed,  but 
have  since  surmised  that  the  other  couples  might 
have  been  similarly  engaged.  Omnibus-sleighs, 
and  wolf-skins,  and  contagious  proximities  tend  to 
a general,  but  only  superficial,  merriment,  which 
overfloats  an  undertow(e)  of  private  and  particular 
flirtation. 

Under  these  ameliorating  circumstances  I forgot 
past  failures  and  disgraces,  forgave  my  enemies, 
and  felt  kindly  disposed  toward  the  whole  human 
race.  I even  looked  forward  to  future  successes : 
the  time  would  come  when  I should  no  longer  dis- 
trust the  treacherous  divergence  of  skates ; the 
time  would  come  when — “Ah!  blissful  when  !” — 
when  I could  claim  the  right  to  have  and  hold  the 
little  hand  I pressed  in  mine,  perennially,  not  sly- 
ly, as  now,  under  cover,  but  openly,  in  the  sight 
of  all  men — especially  of  Banks,  of  Boston. 

But  now  we  were  nearing  the  lake,  and  there 
came  over  me  a sense  of  the  transitory  nature  of 
mortal  delights.  Measure  pleasure  by  miles,  in 
sleighing  time,  and  how  fleetly  it  flies  ! I clung 
to  the  rapturous  present  with  a closer  grasp  of  that 
little  hand;  and  when  they  all  screamed,  “Here 
we  are  ! There  it  is!”  I did  not  look  up,  but  I 
saw  in  mind  that  cheerless  expanse  of  ice — miles 
and  miles  of  glazy,  glary  ice — and  I shivered  with- 
in, grew  gelid  at  heart,  the  while  I tried  to  chatter 
a smile  as  my  contribution  to  the  general  rejoic- 
ing. How  I hated  the  sight  of  that  frozen  lake  ! 
Scene  of  awkward  trials  and  ridiculous  failures,  of 
sprains  and  strains,  of  bumps  and  thumps,  of  sneers 
and  tears — yes,  even  of  tears,  for  I had  actually 
w'ept  the  silent  tear  there,  in  vexation  at  my  in- 
vincible awkwardness. 

My  frame  of  mind  was  become  so  frigid  that  I 
could  hardly  limber  my  lips  into  a smile,  when  my 
Atalanta,  approaching  me  at  the  lake’s  edge,  with 
radiance  in  her  eyes,  and  her  skates  in  her  hands, 
said, 

“ Help  me  buckle  ’em  on?” 

This  was  indeed  a gleam  of  sunshine.  She  had 
never  asked  me  before.  Always  that  hateful 
Athenian,  Banks,  assuming  superiority  in  such 
matters,  had  contrived  to  secure  the  doing  of  the 
delightful  task.  Now  itwas  mine ; and  I bestow- 
ed a lingering  care  upon  each  little  buckle. 

Oh,  dainty,  dainty  boots ! Oh,  ankles  round 
and  small ! Painters  and  poets  may  rave  of  that 
dim  horizon  line  “where  sky  and  water  meet,” 
but  to  my  eye  no  line  of  beauty  is  so  perfect,  so 
enchantingly  beautiful,  as  that  which  marks  the 
upper  edge  of  blackest  kid  and  the  lower  edge  of 
snowy  stocking ! 

And  now  she  is  off  and  away!  "Would  that 
McLenan  might  see  her,  and  catch  with  his  fine 
pencil-point  her  symmetries  of  shape  and  motion  ! 
Erect,  and  with  scarcely  an  effort,  she  glides  along, 
skimming  the  surface  like  a yacht  before  the  wind. 
Muff,  and  skating-jacket,  and  closely-fitting  hood 
give  her  an  upper  compactness,  with  which  the 
undulations  of  her  flowing  skirt  make  graceful  con- 
trast. Her  colors,  too — scarlet  and  gray,  with  seg- 
ments of  “ Balmoral,”  and  glimpses  of  something 
brightly  white  beneath — I grow  selfish  as  I am 
charmed  by  them,  and  would  have  no  other  eyes 
than  mine  enjoy  their  dazzlemcnt. 

Now  she  increases  the  speed  of  her  flight.  Her 
skate-irons  ring  as  she  spurns  the  humming  ice. 
With  the  swiftness  and  grace  of  a bird  she  glances 
along. 

Now  slowly  she  circles  her  course,  and  returns, 
leaning,  with  alternate  swervings,  from  side  te  side 
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— scanning  “ the  poetry  of  motion”  with  smooth 
Iambic  rhythm.  She  comes  nearer  and  nearer ; I 
can  see  the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  smile  she 
is  bringing  me.  She  sweeps  a circuit,  and  rounds 
to  at  my  landing,  exclaiming,  between  breaths, 

“You  won’t  say  that  Helen  can  beat  me  !” 

“ Say !”  I could  say  nothing.  I was  speechless. 
Had  my  thoughts  found  words,  I should  first,  I 
think,  have  submerged  the  Helen  beneath  the  thick 
ice  of  my  scorn,  and  then  have  offered  my  Atalanta 
my  heart  and  hand,  my  fortune  and  fur-coat,  my 
gloves,  skates — every  thing.  In  spirit,  I dashed 
out  to  meet  her;  in  body,  I stood  still,  though  my 
very  skates  seemed  inspired  with  a passion  for 
hers,  and  slipped  uneasily  forward.  So  I was  si- 
lent—wisely  postponing  my  “ pop,”  hoping  for  op- 
portunity to  do  it  more  gracefully  upon  teirafirma; 
for  suppose  I had  slipped  and  tripped,  or  had  stum- 
bled and  tumbled  ! Think  of  it ! 

“ Come,”  she  said,  “ let’s  go  out  and  join  the 
rest.  Give  me  your  hand !” 

“ No,  thank  you,”  I replied.  “ I was  just  think- 
ing of  offering  you  my  hand,  but  not  for  that  pur- 
pose. (How  charmingU-  she  blushed !)  I’m  going 
off  to  practice  by  myself.” 

So  she  spoke  kindly  and  encouragingly,  and  I 
thanked  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  she  sailed 
away.  Then  I straggled  off  alone  to  a distant, 
quiet  baj’,  and  began  my  old  experiments  in  bifur- 
cation. • 

Voila!  I am  at  practice!  I remember  the 
“ spread-eagle”  wherein  Banks  excels,  and  am  per- 
forming a humble  imitation.  Yet  I fear  to  at- 
tempt it,  lest  never  again  shall  be  re-united  my 
twin-born  Londoners ; as  they  separate  in  ventur- 
ous essay,  I trust  only  in  the  strength  of  my  tail- 
or’s stitching — for  if  that  fails  me,  then  inevitably 
a dissolution  of  the  union. 

Viva!  I have  spread — not  the  eagle,  but  Crofut. 

A stands  for  Atalanta.  Shall  I adventure  it? 
May  I attain  the  joy  of  displaying  to  her  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  a determined,  heroic  effort  in  her 
behalf  and  honor  ? 

Courage , mon  enfant ! 

BUMP! 

With  quadrupedal  exertions  I regain  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  I resolve  to  attempt,  in  future,  only 
the  simpler  experiments.  I can  at  least  improve 
my  speed ; Andiamo  ! Corraggio  ! Never  say  die ! — 

I straggle,  I straddle,  I gesticulate  unmeaningly,  I 
emulate  the  graces  of  a wooden-jointed  doll,  I trip 
at  nothing,  and  fall  at  full  length. 

My  utter  disgust  with  myself  is  not  at  all  miti- 
gated as  I see  in  the  distance  the  mazy  involutions 
of  my  friends  and  hear  their  cheerful  voices.  I can 
•distinguish  them  by  their  colors,  and  as  I try  to 
identify  them — Do  I see  clearly ! Is  that  Banks 
skating  with  my  Atalanta,  hand  to  hand,  face  to 
face ! Are  they  waving  their  arms  in  the  Spanish 
dance!  Thus  does  he  improve  my  absence;  and 
she — but  no,  she’s  an  angel.  And  yet  she  can  not 
but  prefer  his  easy  skill  to  my  stiff  clumsiness. 

But  oh,  “my  soul  is  dark!”  What  would  I not 
give  to  be  among  them,  inferior  to  none,  superior, 
even  by  only  a little,  to  that  baleful  Bfcnks ! 

Zip!  zip!  zip!  zip!  I heard  behind  me  the 
swift  strokes  of  an  approaching  skater,  and  turning 
around,  saw,  close  at  hand,  a youth  of  rural  aspect, 
who  seemed  on  the  point  of  running  me  down ; but 
he  stopped,  miraculously,  yet  so  near  me  that  we 
stood  face  to  face.  I may  have  assumed  a trifle 
of  hauteur  in  expression,  for  I was  not  pleased  to 
find  my  chosen  retreat  invaded  by  a stranger,  but 
the  fellow  was  not  to  be  easily  abashed. 

“ Hope  I don’t  intrude,”  lie  said ; “ the  pond  be- 
longs to  the  town,  I b’lieve.” 

“ No  intrusion,  Sir !”  but  before  I had  well  ended 
the  sentence  he  was  off  like  a shot,  and  I forgot 
my  brief  annoyance  as  I gazed  at  his  superb  skat- 
ing. A “country  gawk}-,”  plainly,  his  outgrown 
garments  giving  view  of  bare  wrists  and  blue  stock- 
ings, but  he  could  skate ! Ilis  speed  was  amazing, 
absolutely.  Banks,  our  best,  couldn’t  hold  a can- 
dle to  him.  And  when  he  came  nearer,  as  if  will- 
ing to  display  himself,  I looked  with  wonder  at  the 
exhibitions  of  his  skill.  What  graceful  move- 
ments, what  sweeps  and  curves,  what  bold,  far- 
reaching  strokes  to  right  and  left ! And  then  his 
caligraphic  dexterities,  his  fanciful  delineations, 
his  monograms,  and  curly-q’s,  his  letterings,  from 
A to  Ampersan ! In  spite  of  butternut  color  and 
brass  buttons,  I .thought  of  Mercury,  and  almost 
looked  for  the  wings  at  his  heels. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  rustic  occurred  to  mo 
as  beiDg  desirable.  If  he  could  teach  what  he 
knew,  I desired  to  learn ; I would  pay  liberally  for 
instruction  from  such  a master  of  the  art.  I ad- 
dressed him  with  mellowed  manners,  and  after  be- 
stowing some  well-composed  compliments  upon  his 
skill,  confessed  my  own  clumsiness  and  begged  the 
favor  of  a few  lessons. 

“ Hain’t  got  no  time.  Father  won’t  let  me  stay 
above  an  hour,  anyhow,  ’n’  I wan  ter  skate.” 

“ But  if  I should  send  your  father  a dollar  bill, 
wouldn’t  he  excuse  you  for  staying  a little  longer  ?” 

My  friend  smiled,  hung  his  head  to  either  shoul- 
der in  turn,  and  admitted  that  the  money  “might 
make  a difference  with  the  old  man.”  So  we  be- 
gan. 

“ What  you  want  fust  is  not  to  be  afraid.  Take 
hold  o’  my  hands  and  strike  out;  don’t  you  be 
afraid  o’  failin’,  only  strike  out,  like  a good  un  I” 

I grasped  his  hands  ; he  skated  backward ; I fol- 
lowed. It  was  like  holding  on  by  a locomotive, 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  I couldn’t  “strike  out”  nor 
think  of  it ; I could  only  hold  on  and  follow  him. 

I persuaded  him  to  move  more  slowly,  for  at  that 
rate  I was  learning  nothing;  and  at  a moderate 
speed,  with  frequent  hints  and  encouragements,  I 
seemed  really  to  be  gaining.  When  left  to  my- 
self, on  trial,  I was  conscious  of  greater  confidence 
than  I had  ever  enjoyed  before,  and  became  more 
hopeful  as  I got  bolder. 

“ ’F  you  only  had  a different  pair  o’  skates, 
you’d  do  better.  You  can’t  learn  easy  on  them. 

The  runners  is  too  short,  an’  too  narrer,  an’  a gret 
deal  too  sharp.” 

I examined  his.  They  were  of  homely  construc- 
tion, fastened  to  his  big  feet  mainly  by  leather  I 

UNIVER 


strings,  but  the  irons  were  sensibly  shaped,  I 
thought.  My  friend  pointed  out  their  peculiar 
excellences:  “broad  an’  flat  in  the  middle,  you 
see,  to  stan’  on  easy,  an’  hollered  jest  a trifle,  fore 
an’  aft,  to  give  you  a purchase  ag’inst  the  ice.” 

I asked  him  where  he  got  them. 

“ Wa’al,  father  he’s  a blacksmith,  an’  he  forged 
the  runners  out  o’  a couple  o’  old  files,  an’  I made 
the  woods  myself.” 

I asked  to  try  them  on ; he  consented  willingly, 
and  helped  me  gordianize  the  knots  of  the  “ link- 
ers together  wo  got  them  on  firmly,  and  I start- 
ed. To  my  surprise  and  delight  I found  that  I 
could  move  easily,  even  rapidly,  upon  them. 

“ Try  the  long  strokes,”  said  my  tutor ; “don’t 
fiddle  so!” 

I obeyed  him,  and,  with  increasing  boldness, 
soon  attained  a pleasing  success.  It  was  an  en- 
tirely new  sensation  to  me,  the  feeling  at  ease  upon 
skates.  The  accomplished  skater,  I suppose,  is  as 
unconscious  of  his  skates  as  a bird  is  of  its  wings. 
I began  to  appreciate  this  unclogged  freedom  of 
foot,  and  became  slightly  enraptured  with  my  new 
experience  in  locomotion.  Jonathan  noticed  my 
joy,  and  shouted  to  me. 

“ That's  the  kind!  You’re  gittin’  on  famous! 
You'll  do  on  them  skates ! Kinder  like  it,  don’t 
yer  ?” 

Whether  my  Yankee  friend  had  an  eye  to  a bar- 
gain or  not,  with  his  allusion  to  “ them  skates,”  I 
am  not  sure.  I bought  them,  and  at  a price  which 
gave  him  an  amazing  content.  After  agreeing 
with  him  as  to  farther  instructions  for  the  next  day, 
my  Mercury  returned  to  Vulcan  and  the  paternal 
blacksmith’s  shop,  with  a five-dollar  bill  in  one  of 
his  hands  and  twinkles  in  both  of  his  eyes. 

It  was  now  getting  rather  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I bethought  me  of  returning  to  join  my  friends. 
Should  I surprise  them  with  my  proficiency,  or 
scrape  back  on  my  old  skates,  and  reserve  the  sur- 
prise until  it  should  be  more  complete  ? As  I stood 
looking  toward  the  distant  swarm  of  merry  skaters, 
debating  the  questions,  I observed  a seeming  com- 
motion among  them ; the}-  suddenly  grouped  them- 
selves together  and  were  bending  forward,  as  if 
some  one  had  fallen ; their  voices  were  hushed ; 
the  nervous,  hurried  movements  of  those  at  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  betokened  an  accident. 
I gazed  earnestly  for  Atalanta’s  colors,  but  in  vain  ; 
I could  distinguish  most  of  the  others,  but  the  fa- 
miliar gray  and  scarlet  was  out  of  sight.  Could 
she  be  hurt  in  some  way,  never  mind  how ! I start- 
ed with  a dash.  The  distance  which  separated  me 
from  them  w as  nearly  half  a mile,  but  the  ice  was 
good,  and,  thanks  to  my  teacher  and  his  skates,  I 
could  now  start  for  such  a stretch  with  confidence. 
But  I gave  little  thought  to  the  distance,  or  to  my 
new  facilities  for  passing  it ; I was  off,  j et  though 
anxiety  for  my  Atalanta  had  taken  an  alarmed 
possession  of  me,  I could  not  but  notice  with  what 
easy  fleetness  I flew.  I thought  not  so  much  of 
my  means  of  motion  as  of  the  motion  itself ; this 
w as  exhilarating.  With  winged  heels,  quick  breath, 
and  bounding  pulse,  I stretched  ahead  with  a speed 
which  amazed  me,  and  fully  realized  the  merit  of 
my  mentor’s  first  maxim,  “What  you  want  is,  not 
to  be  afraid !” 

As  I approached  the  greup  I heard  Helen’s 
sharp  voice : 

“ Water ! she’s  fainting !” 

Some  one,  then  — Heaven  grant,  net  my  Ata- 
lanta!— was  seriously  hurt.  I forced  my  way 
among  them,  and  there  she  lay,  her  head  in  Fleta’s 
lap,  and  one  of  her  feet,  from  which  dangled  a 
broken  skate,  cushioned  upon  a pile  of  muffs.  How 
pale  she  was ! How  beautifully  pale  she  seems  as 
now  I recall  the  picture;  eyes  closed  and  hair 
thrown  back,  motionless,  marble-like.  At  that 
moment,  however,  I gave  no  thought  te  picturing. 

“What  is  it?”  I asked,  hurriedly. 

“Only  the  ankle  sprained,”  some  one  replied. 

“Will  no  one  bring  some  water,”  exclaimed 
Helen  again.  “Mr.  Banks!  where’s  Mr.  Banks? 
Oh ! do  somebody  go  and  get  some  water ! she  has 
fainted  away !” 

“ ‘Water!’  ” remarked  the  incompetent  Banks, 
“ I’d  like  to  know  where  she’d  have  me  get  ‘ water’ 
when  the  ice  is  at  least  two  feet  thick  !” 

Whence  inspired,  I can’t  tell ; but  snow  occurred 
to  me,  and  I dashed  toward  the  shore.  In  a few 
seconds — we  were  not  far  from  the  bank — I came 
back  with  my  cap  full;  Helen  dashed  it  in  her 
face,  and  presently  she  revived;  the  dear  eyes 
opened,  and  with  what  delight  I leaned  forward 
aftd  caught  the  first  gleams  of  restored  intelligence ! 
I fondly  thought  that  something  more  than  intelli- 
gence beamed  forth  to  meet  my  anxious  glance ; 
but  soon  the  exquisite  torture  of  her  dislocation 
brought  the  shadow  of  pain  across  that  blessed 
face,  and  I could  only  turn  away  to  hide  the  damp- 
ness at  my  eyelids.  But  something  must  be  done : 
she  must  be  carried  home. 

“ Come,  you  gentlemen” — it  was  the  bright  Hel- 
en who  spoke — “ what  are  you  going  to  do  ? She 
must  be  removed  from  off  this  ice,  or  she’ll  catch 
her  death  of  cold.  Banks! — no:  imbecile! — Char- 
ley Crofut,  you  are  worth  something  [I  made  obei- 
sance to  the  reigning  queen  with  really  a sincere  re- 
spect for  her  as  a sensible  woman,  although  severe]  ; 
you  just  tell  us  what’s  to  be  done.” 

My  wits  flew  variously  for  a moment,  then  I 
suggested, 

“ Put  some  shawls  under  her,  if  she  can  bear  to 
be  moved,  and  cover  her  well.  I’ll  go  and  get  a 
sleigh.” 

I remembered  a farm-house  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  the  lake ; surely  I could  find  some  means  of  con- 
veyance there.  Away  I went. 

Jonathan  is  right.  I print  the  maxim  for  the 
benefit  of  beginners: 

“ Strike  out,  and  don't  be  afraid!” 

Fear  at  this  juncture  of  my  experience,  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  think  of.  I zipped  along  tele- 
graphically, yet  not  fast  enough,  it  seemed,  as  I 
thought  of  the  dear  one  for  whom  I was  exerting 
mj’self.  Let  no  one  of  my  readers  be  incredulous 
as  to  my  rate  of  speed,  who  has  not  known  the  in- 
sp^ftyvThmfl  ifupjljh-a  me 

Amos  Terkras  was  net  at  home ; but  Mrs.  Amos 
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edge  of  the  lake,  and  the  crusted  snow  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  you  can  fancy  what  a billowy  ride  I 
had.  But  once  on  the  ice,  and  I soon  learned  the 
capacities  of  my  animal.  He  knew  oats;  we 
weren’t  long  in  arriving  at  the  scene  of  disaster. 

That  ride  home ! That  ride  home ! Fleta  went 
with  us — a cousin  of  Atalanta’s — and  took  care  of 
the  sufferer.  I drove,  as  Dobbin  could  testify  had 
he  power  to  tell.  Yet  I often  looked  over  my  shoul- 
der at  that  dear,  patient  pale  face,  and  received, 


as  often  as  I looked,  a smile  which—  There  is 
difficulty  in  rendering  smiles  into  English,  do  you 
know  ? So  small  a percentage  of  my  readers,  how- 
ever, will  fail  to  understand  exactly  what  might 
properly  follow  the  “ which"  which  untecedes  the 
dash  above,  that  I won’t  trouble  myself  with  an 
attempt  at  translation.  A smile  in  Kamschatcan 
means  the  same  precisely  as  a smile  in  Patagonian. 
Dialects  differ,  but  the  lingua  damme  is  the  same 
the  world  over. 


was,  and  so  was  the  horse  and  sleigh.  I hardly 
waited  for  her  leave,  but,  banging  into  the  barn, 
stirred  up  the  sedate  animal  within  in  a summary 
manner  (considering  the  season),  and  had  him 
“tackled  in”  before  ho  well  knew  what  it  all 
meant.  The  sleigh — have  j'ou  never  seen  a Con- 
necticut country  sleigh  of  the  antique  pattern? 
Then  I can’t  describe  the  vehicle,  I’m  in  a hurry. 

“ Gee  up,  Dobbin  !" 

And  Dobbin  geed  up  rather.  No  road  to  the 


Do  you  know,  my  reader,  the  beatific  loveliness 
of  the  smile  which  conquers  pain  and  lightens  up 
the  pallor  of  a sufferer’s  face  ? Then  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  happiness  with  which  I applied  the 
whip-cord  to  Dobbin’s  back  between  the  brief  in- 
tervals of  retrospect : you  can  sympathize  with 
me ; j*ou  will  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to 
read  the  necessary  denouement  of  my  essay  upon 
“ Skates 
We  are  married. 


ST.  VALENTINE’S  JNIORNING,  1860. 


Confessed  then  the  fault?"  spoko  sternly  the  Judge, 
“Let  us  see  what  the  Scriptures  have  said: 

‘An  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth,’ 

For  a kiss  no  penalty’s  laid.’* 

“The  Scriptures  your  law?”  in  joy  the  youth  cried; 
“Their  judgment  I’ll  gladly  obey; 

’Tis  ‘one  wound  for  a wound,  one  stripe  for  a stripe,’* 
But  ‘the  thief  seven-fold  shall  repay.’ *’t 
We  hope  that  every  young  lady  reader  of  Tfav- 
per't  Weekly  will  receive  at  least  ono  handsome 
Valentine ; that  it  may  come  from  some  one  whose 
name  she  can.  guess;  and  that  when  they  next 
meet  the  audacious  writer  or  sender  may  be  sound- 


Uarper's  Weekly  last  year  and  the  year  before  (and 
where  is  the  civilized  person  who  did  not  ?)  learned 
all  that  is  good  and  requisite  to  know  about  valen- 
tines and  St.  Valentine’s  day.  Wo  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  by  directing  our  fair  readers’  at- 
tention to  the  engraving ; to  the  sweet  young  lady 
who,  so  calm  and  unmoved  that  she  can  not  surely 
be  in  love,  is  receiving  a most  expensive  valentine 
from  the  roguish  child  in  the  centre  of  the  block, 
and  does  not  dream  of  the  arrow  which  the  rascal 
Cupid  is  aiming  at  her  from  his  invisible  heights  ; 
to  the  bad  boys  who  are  peeping  through  the  door 
to  see  how  the  girls  like  their  valentine ; to  the 
fair  lady’s-maid  of  the  olden  days  of  chivalry,  who 


is  handing  her  mistress’s  valentine  to  her  lover — 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  receives  it  on  the  point 
of  his  lance;  to  the  affected  minauderies  of  the 
marquis  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  age,  kneeling, 
with  anxious  and  excited  face,  at  his  charmer’s 
feet. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  add  any  thing,  wc  would 
draw  their  attention  to  the  following  new  and  ap- 
propriate lines : 

CUPID’S  COURT.’ 

A youth  before  Cupid  at  court  onee  was  brought, 

SaUli  the  Judge,  “What's  the  reason  of  this?" 

“lte  merciful.  Judge;  I f=tenling  was  caught.” 

“Caught  stealing?”  “Yes;  stealing  a UNs" 


ST.  VALENTINE’S  MORNING. 

Our  lady  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  above 
pretty  picture,  which  tells  the  story  of  St.  Valen- 
tine’s morning.  We  are  not  going  to  inflict  upon 
them,  after  the  manner  of  historical  journalists,  a 
strictly  classical  and  accurate  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  St.  Valentino,  with  a biographical  sketch 
of  the  worthy  old  presbyter,  St.  Valentine  himself, 
who  never  did  any  thing  that  should  have  render- 
ed him  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  virgins 
and  youths,  but  rather  on  the  contrary,  by  getting 
himself  beheaded,  set  tl^ejrj  «j  £jg®i$e  fyiydi  they 
will  do  wisely  to  avoid.  TSvcry  body  who  read 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860, 
bv  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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A FEW  FRIENDS. 

It  was  thought  best,  on  all  accounts,  that  little 
Filkins  should  execute  the  spirit  of  the  partner’s 
behest  not  to  be  recognized  at  Cheswick  by 
keeping  in -doors  at  Ernest’s  lodgings.  The 
latter  had  a most  substantial  supper  prepared 
and  sent  up  to  his  rooms,  of  which  his  guest  par- 
took with  such  a natural  freedom  from  embar- 
rassment as  seemed  to  indicate  that  responsibil- 
ity was  not  bad  for  him.  After  which  Ernest 
went  forth  to  attend  the  party  at  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  Todds,  cashier. 

Mr.  Todds  had  taken  up  his  abode  with  the 
highly  refined  and  sensitive  Mrs.  Dilks,  upon 
seeing  in  an  advertisement  that  that  lady  was 
open  to  such  a proposition.  He  was  not  such 
a spoon,  as  he  would  have  readily  told  any  body 
that  desired  the  information,  as  to  bite  at  that 
part  of  the  paragraph  which  dwelt  luxuriously 
upon  “all  the  comforts  of  a home;”  the  “es- 
timable and  Christian  family”  was  all  gammon 
— the  estimableness  probably  consisting  in  the 
very  flattering  opinion  they  indulged  of  them- 
selves, and  the  Christianity  being  restricted  to 
hints  not  to  fence  or  make  experiments  in  sec- 
ular music  with  Saxe  Horns  on  Sunday,  when 
the  pious  members  of  the  household  wished  to 
— sleep.  The  advantages  of  the  place  consisted 
almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Todds  in  neighborhood 
— the  man  with  the  freestone  steps  next  door 
having  formerly  owned  a grandfather  who  own- 
ed nearly  all  Cheswick  when  it  was  first  settled 
— and  the  old  lady,  with  brass  knobs  to  her  rail- 
ing, directly  opposite,  being  the  mother  of  a Con- 
gressman, a gentleman  retired  with  a handsome 
fortune  from  bottled  lemon  beer,  and  two  youn- 
ger sons  who  had  enough  to  live  on  even  if  they 
had  done  nothing  but  sleep,  eat,  and  drive  their 
own  horses — which  they  therefore  did  do. 

It  was  to  this  house  that  Ernest  Beckford 
bent  his  way.  It  was  a tall  brick  edifice,  very 
red  in  the  day-time,  as  if  blushing  to  the  eaves 
with  the  self-consciousness  of  its  own  awful  gen- 
tility ; and  even  now  lie  seemed  to  tell  it  from 
any  other  building  by  a sort  of  lurid  glare, 
which  fancy  saw  it  shedding  through  the  dark- 
ness of  that  warm  and  moonless  June  night. 
Sounds  broke  upon  Ernest  Beckford’s  ear,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  from  the  elevated 
region  of  third  pair  back.  To  say  the  least,  it 
seemed  as  if  animated  discussion  was  going  on 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Todds. 

Thitherward  Ernest  mounted,  and,  knocking 
at  the  door,  was  ushered  in,  with  a pleasing  hi- 
larity of  manner,  by  Mr.  Todds,  and  introduced 
by  that  gentleman  to  the  various  guests  whom 
he  had  not  known  previously,  and  who  were 
chiefly  representative  of  the  mercantile  interests 
of  Cheswick,  and  the  sporting  class  in  general. 
“Mr.  Beckford,  Mr.  Mixer.  Mr.  Beckford  is  a 
gentleman  from  Clingham  &.  Co. — pecuniary, 
like  ourselves — find  him  a valuable  friend,  per- 
fectly reliable,  secured  by  pledge  of  public 
stocks,  belt,  Beckford  ? Ha,  ha ! Mr.  Mixer  is 
of  a house  that’s  our  large  customer — he’s  in 
oil-cloth,  door-mats,  too?  No?  I’m  surprised 
— really,  I thought  door-mats.” 

Mr.  Mixer — a gentleman  recognizable  partic- 
ularly by  a most  elaborate  cravat  pattern,  and 
who,  before  Ernest  entered,  had  been  showing 
Mr.  Todds,  with  the  gloves  on,  how  it  was  that 
Figg  hit  Solomons  when  the  last  named  worthy 
departed  this  life,  threw  the  dexter  glove  upon 
the  floor,  and  extended  his  hand  with  a most 
gratifying  frankness— saying,  “Glad  to  know 
you,  Sir!” 

It  was  chiefly,  however,  his  physical  prowess 
which  enabled  him  to  do  this  so  fearlessly,  for 
the  rest  of  the  young  gentlemen  about  the  room 
came  up  to  be  presented  to  Ernest  with  very 
much  the  same  cheerful  alacrity  and  air  of 
making  an  agreeable  acquaintance  tha^  char- 


acterizes an  assembly  of  youthful  sinners,  who 
behold  a doctor  of  divinity  coming  to  talk  to 
them.  “ Evidently,”  thought  Ernest,  “ I am 
not  especially  an  encouragement  to  our  friends’ 
gayety.  But  I believe  I will  stay,  and  * make  the 
best  use  of  my  time.’  ” It  is  surprising  how  very 
awkwardly  sporting  men  will  sometimes  permit 
themselves  to  feel,  in  spite  of  those  free-and- 
easy  characteristics  of  which  they  boast  them- 
selves so  much,  in  the  presence  of  a very  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  person,  who,  though  coming 
among  them  as  into  a new  life,  feels  no  embar- 
rassment at  all. 

Ernest  Beckford  saw  the  chill  he  had  thrown 
over  these  young  friends  whom  he  desired  to  fill 
with  every  possible  degree  of  rejoicing.  Not 
being  at  all  a selfish  man,  though  a very  self- 
respectful one,  he  was  anxious  to  relieve  them 
as  well  as  his  entertainer  from  the  embarrass- 
ment into  which  the  arrival  of  a person  who 
was  not  “one  of  our  fellows”  had  thrown  them. 

He  accordingly  turned  to  Mr.  Todds,  and  said, 

* ‘ May  I borrow  your  gloves  a moment  ? You 
box,  Mr.  Mixer  ? Yes  ? May  I have  the  pleas- 
ure of  a little  exercise  with  you?” 

If  Mr.  Mixer  had  heard  the  same  proposition 
made  by  the  steeple  of  Trinity  Church  he  would 
have  placed  ns  immediate  confidence  in  his  own 
ears.  But  before  he  could  murmur  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  Ernest  stood  before  him  on 
guard ; he  picked  up  his  right  glove  from  the 
floor  rather  by  instinct  than  from  any  true  un- 
derstanding of  what  was  happening,  put  it  on, 
and  made  a feint.  At  the  next  moment  what 
fistiana  would  call  a well-directed  chin-chopper 
took  Mr.  Mixer  off  his  feet,  and  extended  him 
in  a sporadic  form  over  the  floor.  He  picked 
himself  up,  slapped  Ernest  upon  the  back,  and 
told  him  he  was  a dem’d  fine  fellow.  After 
which  the  utmost  hilarity  and  good-fellowship 
was  restored  to  the  circle.  It  was  the  shortest 
way  to  put  Mr.  Mixer  at  his  ease  to  knock  him 
down,  and  all  his  friends  felt  with  him. 

Mr.  Todds  liad  prepared  his  guests  for  a 
‘ ‘ muff;”  “ they  were  to  make  it  pleasant  to  him, 
for  reasons  of  policy,  and  not  to  shock  him.” 
The  guests  all  now  set  this  down  as  one  of 
Todds’s  jokes,  and  greeted  Ernest  as  a great  ac- 
cession to  the  jovial  circle  of  Cheswick. 

Ernest ; a gentleman  named  Mangles,  fat, 
fair,  and  forty,  and  who,  from  the  exuberance  of 
his  nature  and  the  height  of  the  mercury,  had 
stripped  to  his  immediately  extra-cutaneous  gar- 
ment, and  was  gradually  making  his  way  out  of 
that  as  the  hilarity  of  the  evening  advanced ; 
Mr.  Bradby  of  the  Bank,  and  another  person 
whose  true  identity  must  now  ingloriously  sleep 
forever,  as  history  has  not  handed  down  the  bap- 
tismal name  which  he  prefixed  to  Smith  : these 
four  made  up  a party,  and  sat  down  to  play  old 
sledge.  Seated  at  another  table  were  three  gen- 
tlemen more,  who  preferred  euchre  of  the  pecul- 
iar subgenus  known  as  cut-throat,  and  a few  oth- 
ers still  continued  to  fence,  box,  or  pour  the  fes- 
tive song.  Mr.  Todds,  as  entertainer,  amused 
himself  with  seeing  every  body  comfortable,  and 
meanwhile  brewed  a very  large  tin-pail — beg- 
ging that  the  inaccessible  bowl  might  be  ex- 
cused— of  iced  punch.  This  compound  being 
at  last  effected,  tasted,  and  pronounced  excel- 
lent, was  circulated  freely  in  tumblers,  mugs, 
and  small  cups,  of  those  all  sizes  and  patterns 
which  prevail  in  bachelors’  lodgings. 

It  began  to  have  its  effect.  Little  by  little 
the  interest  in  the  various  games  began  to  flag  as 
the  more  comprehensive  sympathy  for  universal 
creation  grew  on  the  company.  At  last  Mr. 
Mangles,  the  large  gentleman  in  a shirt,  in  a 
fit  of  brotherly  enthusiasm  for  Ernest,  against 
whom  he  was  playing,  and  who  had  just  trumped 
his  two-spot  with  the  Jack,  declared  he  could  be 
at  enmity  no  longer  with  him,  even  in  sport, 
and  falling  upon  his  neck,  began  to  impart  to 
him  tearful  confidences  from  the  unsullied  pages 
of  early  childhood. 

One  by  one  the  distinct  groups  broke  up,  and 
a ring  was  formed  about  the  table  on  which 
the  punch  pail  stood.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who,  during  the  previous  part 
of  the  evening,  had  preferred  harmony  to  an- 
tagonism, spread  through  all  the  circle,  and 
beautifully  various,  both  in  subject  and  school  of 
execution,  were  the  musical  efforts  of  the  ama- 
teurs in  that  direction.  To  the  great  astonish- 
ment and  mortification  of  all,  Mr.  Mangles,  who 
had  been  overwhelmed,  as  we  stated,  with  rem- 
iniscences of  primitive  innocence,  persisted  in 
trolling  to  the  very  lugubrious  and  see-saw  mel- 
ody of  Ortonville,  a ballad  which  he  recollect- 
ed to  have  been  his  favorite  in  Sunday-school. 
Whereat  Mr.  Bradbv,  with  whom  cheerfulness 
now  assumed  the  high-jovial  and  bellicose  as- 
pect, being  very  much  chagrined,  he  interrupted 
Mr.  Mangles  by  sundry  questions,  suggestions, 
and  snatches  of  more  profane  melody,  in  a man- 
ner highly  derogatory  to  that  vocalist’s  powers, 
and  productive  of  no  little  unpleasantness  of 
feeling. 

Thus  Mr.  Mangles.  “ Permit  me,  L’diesnd- 
genlmn,  to  awake  a harp  which  on  the  Bab — 
on  the  Baby — which  has  long  hung  on  the  Bab’- 
1-nish  willows.  ’Twas  strain  ’f  m’  childhood. 

“‘Birds  in  their  li’ll  nes’  'gree 
But  t'sa  shock’ gsight — ' ” 

Mr.  Bradby.  “ I deny  it  in  toto ! ’Tisn’t  a 
shocking  sight.  It’s  a remarkably  pleasant  sight 
to  see  birds  in  their  little  nests  agree.  I’ll  stand 
up  for  the  birds.  I’m  a bird.  I was  brought  up 
with  ’em.  And  any  body  that  says  it’s  a shock- 
ing sight  again,  will  do  it  over  my  dead  body !” 

Mr.  Mangles.  “I  repent  it, 

“ 1 Birds  'th’r  li’ll  nes’agree— ' 

I say  it  ’n  tli’  authority  ’f  Doctor  Watts.” 

Mr.  Bradby.  “What’s  Watt?” 

Mr.  Mangles.  “Watts’s  name!” 

Mr.  Bradby.  “ Don’t  repeat  my  words,  Sir ! 
Won’t  stand  it  if  you  are  drunk,  and  very  much 
ashamed  I am  to  see  you  so.  What’s  his  name  ?” 


Mr.  Mangles  again  (in  a subdued  voice,  as  if 
yielding  to  force  of  circumstances).  “I  said 
Watts,  ’ndsayitgain,  Watts!” 

Mr.  Bradby.  “Excuse  him;  he’s  a beast. 
I’ll  sing  something  of  my  own : 

‘“In  the  good  old  Colony  times, 

When  we  all  were  under  the  King, 

Three  roguish  chaps—’’’ 

Mr.  Mangles  (reviving  and  very  forcibly). 
“And  ’tisshockigshight !” 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  very 
next  moment  would  have  seen  Mr.  Bradby’s 
tumbler  of  punch  wasted  upon  the  outer  instead 
of  the  inner  side  of  Mr.  Mangles’s  physical  econ- 
omy, had  not  Mr.  Mixer,  who  saw  how  nearly 
things  had  come  to  a crisis,  very  adroitly  picked 
up  the  said  utensil  as  Mr.  Bradby  was  reaching 
for  it,  aud  finished  it  himself.  Which  effected 
a diversion  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mangles  until  he 
could  be  laid  upon  the  settee.  There  was  now 
abundant  room  for  Mr.  Bradby’s  song,  which 
consequently  shed  itself  abroad  to  his  own  in- 
tense satisfaction,  and  the  more  or  less  delecta- 
tion of  every  body  else. 

Prominent  among  the  most  excited  admirers 
of  the  bard  sat  Ernest  Beckford.  With  feet  and 
hands,  with  mug  now  quite  drained,  with  fist 
upon  the  hard  mahogany,  he  signified  his  ap- 
plause uproariously. 

And  Todds,  cashier,  looked  upon  him  with  an 
approving  smile,  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
he  was  getting  “ beautifully  tight.”  Then  cast 
a glance  of  triumph  upon  Mr.  Bradby  and  the 
first  book-keeper,  M‘Dowlas  (whom  we  have 
not  mentioned  before,  and  perhaps  shall  not 
mention  again,  because  he  never  did  any  thing 
worth  mention ; not  even  to  get  drunk  with  a 
comical  originality,  but  rather  stupidly  and  in- 
capably so),  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  told  you  so! 
I was  the  man  who  really  appreciated  Beckford ; 
see  him  disclose — splendid !” 

Song  followed  song;  applause  became  more 
and  more  excessive;  and  the  large  tin -pail, 
whose  centripetal  attraction  kept  the  ring  around 
it  in  hilarious  revolution,  got  lower  and  lower. 

Mrs.  Dilks,  meanwhile,  sat  upon  the  hardest 
of  hair  cushions,  in  the  stiffest  of  upright  arm- 
chairs, in  the  back  parlor  two  stories  down. 
There  were  two  floors  between  her  boarder  and 
his  guests  and  herself ; but  these  floors  were  not 
impermeable  to  sound.  Which  fact  caused  her- 
self and  two  maiden  daughters,  who  were  near- 
ly as  old  as  herself,  to  experience  those  emo- 
tions which  persons  mature  and  grave  have  a 
singular  tendency  to  feel  when  in  suspense,  as 
to  whether  the  house  is  coming  down  on  their 
heads. 

Mrs.  Dilks  had  just  arisen,  and,  in  a manner 
of  extreme  yet  dignified  and  self-sustaining 
acerbity,  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  room  hired 
by  Mr.  Todds,  with  the  final  admonition  prior 
to  “ calling  the  police,”  when  a ring  came  at  the 
door,  which,  as  it  was  just  in  her  way,  she  open- 
ed without  the  five  minutes  of  probation,  and, 
all  smiles  and  sunshine,  behold  Mr.  Luke  Green 
stands  before  her ! 

“ Oh,  don’t  show  me  up,  ma’am ! Sparc  your- 
self, I entreat  you ! I know  the  way  perfectly — 
making  frequent  visits,  as  you  are  aware,  upon 
these  young  persons  of  the  Bank.  Ah!  howyoung 
people  need  fatherly  superintendence ! — how  one 
feels  for  them ! Great  responsibility,  ma’am — 
great;  duty  only  enables  us  to  sustain  it.  You 
are  a mother,  I believe  ? — yes.  So  I thought : 
you  can  understand  me,  then.  Oh,  spare  your- 
self, I pray!  I can  go  just  as  well  without  a 
light.  Good-night,  ma’am!” 

In  less  than  a minute  thereafter  the  lightest 
of  taps  summoned  Mr.  Todds  to  his  door  to  let 
in  Mr.  Luke  Green.  Let  him  in,  sure  enough, 
upon  a singular  scene ! Mr.  Bradby  had  been 
elevated  upon  the  table  in  an  old  Boston  rock- 
er, and,  with  a rolled-up  newspaper  for  a baton, 
was  leading  an  orchestra  consisting  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, except  Mr. 

Mangles,  who,  still  oc- 
cupying a recumbent 
position,  made  a very 
excellent  bass  - viol, 
and  gave  forth  some 
very  voluminous  notes 
from  the  lower  regis- 
ter, elicited  bj  a foil 
in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Mixer.  The  other 
instruments  were 
supplied  by  cloth  es- 
brooms  representing 
violins,  the  backs  of 
chairs  as  harps  and 
psalteries,  and  the 
now  emptied  punch- 
kettle  doing  service 
as  a snare  drum.  The 


“Very  drunk,”  observed  Mr.  Green,  turning 
to  Mr.  Todds,  with  a sad  shake  of  the  head. 

“Very!”  returned  the  gentleman  addressed, 
> a peculiarly  sprightly  and  pleasant  manner. 
“17  Jove ! didn’t  think  it  was  in  the  fellow !” 

“ Really  it  is  too  bad,  though,  Mr.  Todds,” 
added  .he  Bank  superintendent,  in  a desolate 
tone.  “This  young  man  came  here  with  the 
best  of  recommendations,  and  look  what  you 
have  made  of  him.  Bad  as  Mr.  Filkins  already. 
Ah  ! how  evil  habits  infect  even  the  most  inno- 
cent. Sad  boys,  sad  boys !” 

“ Guess  it  won’t  hurt  him,”  curtly  answered 
Mr.  Todds.  “If  he’s  been  drunk  before,  lie’s 
used  to  it;  if  he  hasn’t,  why  he’ll  do  it  better 
next  time.  That’s  my  philosophy.  If  a man 
can’t  be  a brick  sometimes  what’s  he  live  for?” 

“At  any  rate,”  said  Mr.  Green,  addressing 
himself  to  the  company  at  large,  “ may  I ask, 
for  Mrs.  Dilks’s  sake,  that  the  harmless  mirth  of 
our  young  friends  take  a form  less  nuricularly 
demonstrative  ? The  excellent  woman  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  after  a most  laborious  day,  was 
about  making  a visit  upon  this  room  as  I came 
in ; and  nothing  but  my  representation  to  her 
of  the  extreme  care  which  she  owed  to  her 
health  prevented  her  from  so  fatiguing  herself. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  also  disagreenble  to  you 
to  have  her  take  that  pains.”  Then,  turning  to 
Mr.  Todds,  he  added,  solo  voce,  “Suppose  you 
propose  a return  to  cards — as  a slight  sedative, 
you  know.” 

As  requested,  the  cashier  suggested,  with  all 
the  quiet  which  he  was  capable  of,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  tenth  iced  punch,  that  it  might 
be  an  agreeable  variation  of  the  hilarities  of  the 
evening  to  resume  cards.  The  suggestion  ap- 
peared to  receive  general  favor,  and  even  Mi*. 
Mangles  arose  from  his  resting-place,  said  that 
he  felt  perfectly  right,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  his  general  conviction  still  that  birds  in 
their  little  nests  agree ; and  sat  down  opposite 
his  former  enemy,  Mr.  Bradby,  in  a game  of  old 
sledge.  The  other  two  who  made  up  that  set 
were  M‘Dowlas  and  — oh!  it  was  discovered 
that  a fourth  was  wanting.  Would  Mr.  Green 
play?  suggested  Mr.  Bradby.  Oh,  Mr.  Green 
thought  he  had  better  not — they  could  make  up 
the  set  without  him.  No?  Positively  would  no 
one  fill  up  the  game  ? Well,  then,  just  to  oblige, 
he  would  take  a hand,  though  it  was  not  his 
usual  custom. 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  out  of  his  ordinari- 
ly placid,  steel-gray  eyes,  with  a sharp,  quick 
glance  aside  at  Ernest,  which  would  have  kin- 
dled punk,  or  any  thing  drier  and  more  impres- 
sible than  that  unfortunate  young  man  was  just 
at  present.  With  a sleepy,  unwinking  stare  he 
returned  the  compliment;  at  the  same  time 
drawing  his  chair  up — in  a feeble,  half-discour- 
aged sort  of  way — to  a place  where  he  could 
look  at  the  game. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Todds  had  bestirred  himself, 
and  was  ready  with  another  pail  of  iced-punch. 
Tumblers,  mugs,  or  cups,  all  around,  and  mu- 
tual healths  to  begin  with.  Mr.  Green  just 
sipped,  shooting  another  flint-spark  glance  at 
Ernest  as  he  did  so,  which  that  young  man  ev- 
idently noticed  not  in  the  slightest. 

The  game  went  on  at  the  table  near  which 
Ernest  was  sitting,  and  meanwhile  the  remain- 
der of  those  in  the  room  had  organized  them- 
selves into  various  groups,  one  playing  euchre, 
another  whist,  and  a couple  of  gentlemen  amus- 
ing themselves  at  bluff  upon  the  settee.  Pres- 
ently Ernest  nodded  more  and  more,  and  final- 
ly leaning  his  head  upon  the  post  of  the  door 
by  which  he  sat,  was  evidently  asleep.  On  the 
table  in  front  of  him  Mr.  Bradby  laid  down  a 
five-dollar  bill.  It  was  directly  covered  by  three 
more,  and  the  game  went  on. 

“King  for  high — no  ace  out — here  is  the 
Jack — and  two-spot  for  low — counts  me  three. 
I was  three  the  last  time,  and  had  the  Jack 


opera  was  one  never 
before  performed  as 
such  on  any  boards — 
Vilikins  and  his  Di- 
nah. 

Every  body  except 
Ernest  ceased  ns  Mr. 
Green  disclosed  him- 
self ; and  he,  with 
mock  solemnity,  re- 
questing the  audience 
to  sustain  talent  and 
listen  to  a solo  on  the 
double  - action  grand 
chair- back,  even  if 
the  other  performers 
were  so  drunk  they 
couldn’t  go  on,  con- 
tinued to  send  forth 
from  his  throat  rou- 
lades of  the  most  pen- 
etrating melody,  and 
stopped  when  he  got 
ready. 


“AND  POLITELY  HELD  OUT  FOR  THE  INSPECTION  OF  MR. 
GREEN  HIS  OWN  WHIT^^jC  ||l^jli:_MAN’S  FIST.” 
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time  before — seven.  The  game  is  mine,  I be- 
lieve.” 

This  might  have  been  said  by  some  men  in  a 
way  to  provoke  all  the  losers  to  frenzy.  I have 
known  of  a loser  who,  hearing  it  said,  lifted  the 
heavy  arm-chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting 
and  pitched  it  into  an  elaborate  ormolu-framed 
pier-glass  twenty  feet  high,  necessarily  to  the 
somewhat  damage  of  that  expensive  article. 
But  in  the  present  instance  it  was  uttered  with 
a touching  ease,  delicacy,  smoothness,  a free- 
dom from  triumph  on  the  one  hand,  or  condo- 
lence on  the  other— a perfect  lulling  placidity 
and  passive  force,  which  lubricated  the  passage 
of  the  stake  to  the  winner’s  wallet,  so  that  it 
seemed  in  the  very  nature  of  things  as  possible 
for  a stick  to  swim  up  the  glassy  gyre  of  a whirl- 
pool’s funnel,  as  for  that  twenty  dollars  to  have 
been  swept  into  any  other  hands  than  Mr.  Luke 
Green’s. 

There  was  not  a murmur  from  any  of  the 
losers.  There  was  not  the  slightest  unusual 
motion  on  the  part  of  any  body. 

And  Mr.  Luke  Green  supposed  that  he  alone 
was  the  repositor  of  one  secret.  He,  together 
with  a being  who,  in  the  present  day,  sometimes 
keeps  our  darkest  secret  with  us  for  so  long 
that  we  even  dare  to  fancy  him  our  accomplice 
because  He  does  not  speak  out  at  the  instant. 
Who  but  Luke  Green  knew  how  the  Jack,  the 
King,  and  the  two-spot,  all  came  into  his  hand 
at  the  same  time — who  could  declare  that  he 
saw  the  cards  stacked  ? There  was  no  one  be- 
hind him — so  he  thought,  more  in  thoughts  than 
words — then  his  steel-blue  eye  shot  another 
spark  over  his  shoulder — oh!  with  one  excep- 
tion, that  Beckford.  How  fortunate  that  he 
was  drunk,  poor  animal ! 

Several  times  the  same  thing  happened,  the 
punch  all  the  time  circulating— every  body  drink- 
ing pretty  deep,  except  Mr.  Green,  who  must 
be  excused,  as  he  never  had  a strong  head.  At 
last  Mr.  Mangles  grew  tedious,  and  was  accord- 
ingly assisted  to  assume  a reclining  posture  upon 
the  settee,  as  before. 

| The  noise  occasioned  by  this  little  episode 
/aroused  Ernest  Beckford.  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
/stretched  himself,  and  seeing  the  vacant  seat 
of  the  late  regretted  Mangles,  expressed  a de- 
sire to  become  his  successor. 

Another  glance  of  the  steel  and  flint  fire. 
Not  paying  any  attention  to  it  or  to  the  subject 
of  an  answer  to  his  request,  he  sat  down  dream- 
ily in  the  empty  place,  tugged  confusedly  at 
his  pocket-book,  drew  out  from  it  a bill,  and 
laying  it  down  in  a very  irresponsible  and  bib- 
ulous manner,  said,  “Drive  ahead,  old  fel- 
low !” 

“ Awful  drunk,”  murmured  Mr.  Bradby,  ap- 
provingly. 

Mr.  Green’s  only  answer  was  to  send  another 
dart  of  the  steel-blue  fire  in  Ernest’s  direction, 
and  draw  a deep  sigh,  gazing  woefully  at  Todds 
and  Bradby.  The  game  went  on,  and  Ernest 
lost  his  stake  to  Luke  Green.  He  swept  the 
next  pool  himself,  and  then  with  the  look  of  one 
who  is  beside  himself— not  haggard,  blear-eyed, 
disheveled — but  with  a wild,  forceful  light  of 
decision  and  sternness  in  his  great  blue  eyes 
—his  sleepy  manner  quite  worn  off  by  excite- 
ment— he  slapped  down  a roll  of  bills  on  the 
table  with  a blow  that  made  it  ring  again,  say- 
ing, in  a voice  that  seemed  as  fearfully  calm  as 
Green’s, 

“ There  is  one  hundred  dollars ; your  whole 
wallet  can’t  cover  that!”  Nobody  seemed  dis- 
posed to  try — such  stakes  were  probably  infre- 
quently played  for,  if  ever,  by  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present.  And  Ernest  sat  looking  at 
Luke  Green  with  a face  of  unmeving  chal- 
lenge. 

It  was  a moment  of  suspense,  great  suspense 
to  even  the  most  uninterested  in  the  room ; and 
whether  shaken  from  his  usual  emotionless  bal- 
ance by  the  weight  of  so  much  notice,  or  cha- 
grined overmuch  before  he  could  control  him- 
self, that  this  fresh  stripling  should  defy  him, 
Luke  Green  took  his  wallet  from  his  pocket, 
and  laving  it  on  the  top  of  Ernest’s  stake,  said, 

“ There  it  is ! And  here’s  to  its  better  acquaint- 
ance with  your  $100.”  So  saying,  he  flung  down 
a small  trump.  He  was  secure  enough,  he  had 
stacked  again. 

“Does  this  hand  decide  it?-’  said  Ernest. 

“Exactly,  my  young  friend,”  was  Green’s  re- 
ply. “Our  other  gentlemen  don’t  choose  to 
play  on  these  stakes,  and  you  recollect  we  were 
fiva  and — I suppose  I may  show  my  hand  to 
our  friends  who  have  left  the  game  ?” 

Ernest  bowed,  and  Green,  indulging  a sar- 
donic look  of  triumph  which  lie  was  betrayed 
into  by  his  bad  angel,  and  contrary  to  all  his 
previous  habits  of  reserve,  flourished  a spread 
of  cards,  which  all  bore  the  tmmp  mark,  over  his 
shoulder,  where  Todds  stood  nodding  approv- 
ingly. 

“Your  play,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  said  Mr. 
Green. 

“Precisely,”  was  the  very  calm  reply  of 
Ernest.  “You  have  shown  the  hand  that  you 
think  decides  it;  permit  me  to  show  you  the 
hand  that  I know  does.” 

So  saying  he  rose  from  his  chair,  threw  down 
the  cards  he  held  on  the  table — not  a trump 
among  them  all — and  politely  held  out  for  the 
inspection  of  Mr.  Green  his  own  white  but  sinewy 
man’s  fist.  Before  that  worthy  could  recover 
from  the  surprise  natural  at  this  eccentric  dem- 
onstration, this  good  right  hand  of  Ernest’s  had 
taken  in  its  gripe  his  own  notes  and  Mr.  Green's 
wallet  together.  The  next  instant  and  they 
were  altogether  in  his  inside  breast-pocket. 
The  door  was  just  behind  him ; one  long,  agile, 
backward  spring  brought  him  to  it,  and  before 
a single  arm  of  all  that  paralyzed  company  could 
be  stretched  out  to  bar  his  way  the  door  was 
locked  on  the  outside,  and  Ernest  was  down  the 
stairs,  had  opened  the  front  door  and  shut  it 
behind  him.  D i Q itiZ&d  by 


FULL  OF  LIFE. 

So  full  of  life  is  Ceylon  that  the  great  forest 
trees  disappear  almost  instantaneously  after  they 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  being  reduced  to  dust 
by  the  white  ants  and  beetles.  Let  a man  come 
near  with  a gun,  and  a palmyra  palm  shall  seem 
to  have  no  creature  in  it,  when  there  is  a flock  of 
monkeys  in  possession,  hidden  cunningly  behind 
its  leaves.  But  let  a dog  follow,  and  the  desire  of 
all  the  monkeys  to  look  at  the  dog  will  set  them 
peeping. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  graceful  little  Loris 
or  Ceylon  sloth,  a creature  that  can  move  so  stealth- 
ily as  to  come  unawares  on  a bird,  and  seize  it  be- 
fore the  alarm  of  its  presence  has  been  given.  Its 
large  bright  eyes  are  prized  by  the  natives  as 
charms  or  love  potions,  and  it  is  said  that  they  ex- 
tract them  cruelly  by  holding  the  little  animal  to 
the  fire  until  its  eyeballs  burst.  Equally  cruel  is 
the  mode  of  taking  tortoise-shell  from  the  liawks- 
bill  turtle,  by  which  it  is  supplied  to  commerce. 
If  taken  after  death  the  shell  is  clouded  and  milky. 
Therefore  the  turtles  are  seized  as  they  repair  to 
the  shore  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  are  hung  over 
fires  until  heat  makes  the  desired  plates  start  from 
the  bone  to  which  they  are  attached.  Then  the 
miserable  creatures  are  allowed  to  escape  to  the 
water,  and  so  strong  is  the  instinct  at  the  period 
of  breeding  that  the  turtles  arc  found  to  return 
again  and  again  to  the  same  spot,  though  at  each 
visit  they  may  undergo  a repetition  of  the  same 
torture.  At  Celebes  the  turtle  is  killed  by  blows 
on  the  head,  and  the  shell  is  detached  by  use  of 
boiling  water.  Indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
animals  is  a characteristic  of  the  Ceylon  natives. 
Disciples  of  Buddha,  who  account  it  a crime  to 
take  life,  are  dead  to  any  sense  of  pain  they  may 
inflict.  Pigs,  with  their  fore  and  hind  legs  tied  to- 
gether by  a cord,  are  carried  dangling  on  a pole, 
screaming  with  pain.  Fowls  are  brought  to  mark- 
et from  long  distances,  hanging  by  their  feet,  and 
ducks  are  carried  by  their  heads,  with  their  necks 
bent  to  stifle  their  cries.  Worst  of  all  is  the  sale, 
by  Tamil  fishermen’s  wives,  in  the  Jaffna  market- 
place, of  turtle  meat  scooped  from  the  living  ani- 
mal, which  lies  on  its  back  with  its  beating  heart 
bare  to  the  sun  and  to  the  knife  which  cuts  away 
fins,  fat,  and  pounds  of  flesh,  usually  leaving  heart 
and  head  to  be  the  last  pieces  selected.  Tlio  heart  . 
still  beats,  and  the  mouth  snaps,  when  the  shell  is 
nearly  emptied  of  all  its  contents. 

The  swarm  of  life  in  Ceylon  includes  a multitude 
of  bats,  who  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening 
landscape.  Of  many  forms  and  sizes,  they  abound 
in  every  available  cave,  gallery,  bungalow  roof,  or 
other  place  of  shelter.  They  hang  to  the  trees. 
At  sunset  out  they  fly,  and  chase  the  moths  even 
about  the  lamps  upon  the  dinner-table.  One  bat 
has  a growth  like  a leaf  at  the  end  of  its  nose. 
One  glossy  black  little  bat,  not  much  larger  than 
the  bumble-bee,  will  alight  on  the  dinner-cloth, 
and  show  no  great  terror  at  being  caught  under  a 
wine-glass. 

In  the  depths  of  the  forest  the  most  formidable 
fellow  is  the  bear,  who  digs  for  roots,  feeds  on  the 
ants,  and  accounts  nothing  daintier  than  honey. 
A bear,  found  by  a traveler  growling  over  his 
breakfast  in  the  early  dawn,  was  seated  on  a lofty 
branch,  thrusting  portions  of  a red  ant’s  nest  into 
his  mouth  with  one  paw,  while  with  the  other  he 
endeavored  to  clear  his  eyebrows  and  lips  of  the 
angry  inmates,  by  whom  he  also  was  bitten.  In 
time  of  great  drought  bears  slip  into  wells,  and, 
unable  to  climb  back,  frighten  away  the  women 
who  resort  to  the  wells  for  water.  The  bear  is,  in 
Ceylon,  a solitary  and  retiring  beast,  using  his  im- 
mense strength  against  man  only  in  self-defense  ; 
then  he  endeavors  to  fell  his  assailant  by  a blow 
upon  the  head,  and,  when  he  has  him  prostrate, 
makes  his  attack  first  upon  the  eyes.  The  bears 
also  attack  fearlessly  the  rude  dwellings  of  the 
Veddahs,  for  the  honey  forming  the  chief  store  of 
these  poor  people.  The  post-office  runners,  who 
always  travel  by  night,  carry  torches,  that  the 
bears  who  see  them  coming  may  avoid  tlieir  path. 

The  only  sort  of  tiger  in  Ceylon  is  a leopard,  or 
cheetah,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  true  panther,  and  he 
is  much  less  feared  by  man  than  the  bear.  There 
is  a variety  of  him,  sometimes  met  with,  that  is 
not  spotted,  but  altogether  black.  lie  haunts  the 
pasture  land  in  quest  of  deer  and  cattle.  There 
is  a belief  among  the  people  that  when  a leopard 
has  brought  to  the  ground  a bullock,  he  will  not 
return  to  feed  upon  it  if  it  fall,  in  dying,  so  that 
the  right  side  is  undermost.  The  Ceylon  leopard 
is  hunted,  trapped,  or  caught  in  a cage  baited  with 
a kid.  He  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
small-pox.  This  disease,  as  the  natives  shrink 
from  vaccination,  spreads  fearfully  among  the  vil- 
lages. Rude  small-pox  hospitals  arc  made  in  the 
jungle,  and  to  these  the  leopards  are  so  certainly 
allured  that  special  heed  of  them  is  necessary. 

Of  the  jackals  there  is  a native  superstition  at- 
tached to  a small  horn,  called  Narri-combo,  which 
sometimes  grows  on  the  head,  hidden  by  a tuft  of 
hair.  Cingalese  and  Tamils  alike  hold  this  jack- 
al’s horn  to  be  a talisman,  which  commands  for  its 
owner  the  fulfillment  of  all  11-181168,  and  which,  if 
lost,  invariably  finds  itself  again  for  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  European  superstition  concerning 
the  ichneumon,  that  it  uses  some  plant  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  bites  of  the  serpents  upon  which  it 
preys,  is  here  rejected. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cough  Lozenges. 

Brown  a Bronchial  Troches.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  so  many  are  troubled  with  hoarseness,  influ- 
enza, ar.d  bronchial  difficulties,  these  Troches  afford  a 
grateful  relief.  We  have  seen  instances  of  their  good  ef- 
fects in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
of  the  bourse n ess  of  ohildren.  They  contain  nothing 
which  can  injure  the  constitution,  and  have  a soothing 
effect  very  eflicacious  in  assisting  expectoration,  and  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  phlegm.  For  public  speakers, 
singers,  and  all  persons  troubled  with  hoarseness,  they 
arc  invaluable Portland  Transcript. 


During  the  Coining  Season. 

In  consequence  of  the  diminished  length  of  Ladies' 
Dkes8i:s,  greater  attention  than  ever  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  CUAU68URE.  A complete  assortment  of  Ladies’ 
Boots,  made  by  Kste,  Chape ia,  Lapaque,  in  Paris,  with 
every  Color  of  Slippers  in  Kin,  Satin,  or  drap-de-soie, 
for  Morning,  Evening  Parties , and  Balls,  are  only  to  be 
bought  at  M.  L.  HILL,  Importer,  571  Broadway,  N.  V. 


MECHANICS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

will  do  well  to  introduce  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED 
into  their  families  and  establishments.  On  trial  3 months 
for  25  cents. 


“A  Charming  Novel.” 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
Fbanklin  Square,  New  York, 
Publish  this  Day: 

LUCY  CROFTON. 

By  the  Author  of 

“Margaret  Maitland,"  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,” 

“ The  Days  of  My  Life,”  &c. 

12mo,  Muslin,  75  Cents. 

This  is  a charming  novel.  The  characters  are  excel- 
lent ; the  plot  is  well  defined  and  new,  and  the  interest  is 
kept  up  with  an  intensity  which  is  seldom  met  with  in 
these  days.  The  author  deserves  our  thanks  for  one  of 
the  mest  pleasant  books  of  the  season London  Herald. 

This  book  will  be  read  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Throughout  there  will  be  found  those  delicate  touches 
and  accurate  renderings  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  fem- 
inine character,  for  which  the  author  is  remarkable 

London  Post. 

igp3  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 


Farmers  and  their  wives,  Sons, 

and  Daughters  — all  ought  to  see  LIFE  ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only  a Quarter  for  3 months.  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  N.  Y. 


Cataract 


Washing 


Machine. 


Clothing,  Time,  and  Labor  Saved. 

This  Machine  dispenses  entirely  with  rubbing,  and  in 
this  way  will  save  its  whole  cost,  in  the  value  of  cloth- 
ing, in  a few  months’  time,  even  in  a small  family.  The 
saving  of  time  and  labor  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
Machine  is  simple  in  construction  and  management,  and 
being  made  of  galvanized  iron,  is  very  durable.  It  will 
wash  the  finest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  fabrics.  For  flan- 
nels— usually  the  most  difficult  thing  for  the  laundress 
to  manage— its  operation  is  astonishing,  as  it  thoroughly 
cleans  them,  with  no  possibility  of  shrinkage. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It  consists  of  a metal  cylinder,  with  cleets  on  the  inner 
surface,  and  an  interior  cylinder  of  wood,  with  cleets. 
One  crank  turns  both  cylinders  at  the  same  time  in  op- 
posite directions,  rapidly  creating  a suds,  forcing  the  wa- 
ter through  tlia  clothes,  and  effectually  removing  tho 
dirt. 

A laundress  attsnds  daily  to  show  the  operation  of  the 
Machine. 

439  Broadway,  above  Howard  Street. 

Wholesale  orders  received  at  our  office,  54  Beekman 
Street.  State  and  County  rights  for  sale,  and  Machines 
furnished  to  purchasers,  on  liberal  terms. 

SULLIVAN  & IIYATT, 

Agents  for  the  Patentee. 


Reports  of  the  n.  y.  polytech- 
nic ASSOCIATION  of  the  American  Institute 
given  in  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED,  4 copies,  3 months  on 
trial,  $1. 


Qftfk  how  to  live  CHEAP.  9 ft  a 

UU  In  order  to  effect  a great  saving  in  UU 


of  all  kinds,  at  the  immense  establishment  of 

THOMAS  R AGNEW,  260  Greenwich  Street, 
corner  of  Murray. 


THE  N.  Y.  FARMERS’  CLUB  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE.  For  a general  report 
of  its  transactions,  see  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED.  Sent 
three  months  for  25  cents.  Address  FOWLER  AND 
WELLS,  New  York. 


Queru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Queru’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— Tlie 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause’ any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’S  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  ail  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street 


Life  illustrated.  — a first- 

Class  Pictorial  Family  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Ag- 
riculture, Mechanics,  Architecture,  New  Inventions;  to 
Improvement  Entertainment,  and  News.  $2  a year,  or 
9 copies,  $5;  five  copies,  $6;  ten  copies,  $10.  Address 
FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


American  Guano. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 

in  Guano.  This  Guano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able fertilizer  ever  discovered,  is  offered  for  sale  at  whole- 
sale and  retail  at  less  than  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peru- 
vian. For  particulars  address  C.  S.  MA KsilA EL,  Prest. 
American  Guano  Co.,  66  William  Street,  New  York. 


TO  INVALID  GENTLEMEN.  — A1 

low  us  to  inform  you  that  the  Motorpathic  treatment,  a 
system  of  statuminating  vitalization,  aided  by  the  use  of 
water  and  a few  concentrated  vegetable  alteratives,  re- 
moves very  quickly  excessive  nervousness,  sleeplessness, 
weakening  dreams,  low  spirits,  loss  of  memory,  dyspepsia 
and  similar  complaints.  For  its  success  in  the  cure  of 
other  diseases  see  Circular,  had  gratis,  or  Treatise  oa 
Motorpathy,  for  25  cents,  by  addressing  H.  HALSTED, 
M.D.,  Round-Hill  Water-Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


ON  TRIAL.— “LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  is 

one  of  the  best  papers  published  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  of  no  more  instructive  and  interesting 
publication  for  family  reading.”— Panama  Star.  Sent 
three  months  for  25  cents. 


Green’s  Metallic  Rubber  Slate. 

Stationers,  Hardware  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  Teach- 
ers, &c.,  can  now  be  supplied  with  this  superior  patent 
slate,  by  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  & CO.,  Philadelphia,  at 
Manufacturers  prices. 


P REAT  CURIOSITY— Farticulars  sent  free. 
VJT  Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Me. 


PO.  STAMPS,  OR  OTHER  U.  S.  cur- 

. rency  may  be  sent  in  a letter  for  LIFE  ILLUS- 
TRATED, which  is  not  filled  with  “trash"  or  quack 
medicines;  it  is  an  elegant  quarto  of  eight  pages,  a per- 
fect model  of  excellence,  altogether  one  of  the  most  sens- 
ible of  live  papers.  Only  $2  a year,  $1  for  half  a year, 
and  on  trial  three  months  for  25  cents.  Address  FOW- 
LER AND  WELLS,  New  York. 

DR.  J.  B.  MARCI2ISFS 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Belief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 
Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoca,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &e.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  ray  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Pnrk  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago;  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston ; or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARC1IISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SHE  CAN’T  KEEP  HOUSE  WITHOUT 

IT.— A mother  says:  “Having  been  a subscriber 
for  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  three  years,  I feel  that  I can 
not  keep  house  without  it"  A sample  of  letters  received 
by  us  daily.  Sent  3 months  for  25  cents.  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


TO  PRINTERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

NEWSPAPERS.  — For  sale,  the  undermentioned 
SECOND-HAND  PRESSES: 

1 Double-Cylinder  Printing  Machine,  bed  40  x59  inches. 
1 Double-Cylinder  Printing  Machine,  bed  31  x54  inches. 
1 Double-Cylinder  Printing  Machine. bed  31  x50  inches. 
1 Single  Large-Cylinder  Printing  Ma- 
chine, with  four  rollers bed  34  x52  inches. 

1 Single  Large-Cylinder  Printing  Ma- 
chine   bed  2SJx41  inches. 

1 Single  Small-Cylinder  Printing  Ma- 
chine   bed  34  x50  inches. 

1 Improved  Job  Printing  Machine. . .bed  13  x20  inches. 
1 Super  Royal  Washington  Press  and  Steam  Inker.  “ 

1 Medium  Adams  Press bed  19  x23  inches. 

Also  several  Hand  and  Card  Presses. 

The  above  have  been  carefully  repaired,  and  will  be 
sold  low  on  application  to 

R.  HOE  & CO.,  No.  29  Gold  Street 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  GUIDE 

says,  “ LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  Is  the  paragon  of 
periodicals.”  A Quarter  gives  it  to  you  3 months. 
FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted, 

TO  BELL 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  MEM- 
OIRS OF  WASHINGTON.  By  his  adopted  Son, 
G.  W.  P.  Custis.  Edited  by  B.  J.  Lobbing.  Four 
elegant  steel  Portraits.  Price,  $2  50.  Address 
DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

New  York. 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Geld  Street,  N.  Y. 


Good  looking.  — « life  illus- 

trated is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  newspaper  printing  wo  have  ever  seen.  ”—  Christian 
Advocate.  Everybody  ought  to  see  it  once  a week  ; 3 
months  at  25  cents.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


TTSEFUL  IN  EVERY  FAMILY.— PAINT, 

LJ  GREASE  SPOTS,  &c.,  removed  instantly.  Gloves, 
silks,  ribbons,  &o.,  cleaned  equal  to  new,  without  injury 
to  the  most  delicate  color  or  fabric,  by  HEGEMAN  & 
CO.’S  CONCENTRATED  BENZINE. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.,  161,  399,  611,  and  756  Broadway. 


\\T ANTED. — Anj  one  can  make  one  hun- 
VV  dred  dollars  per  month  with  $10  Stencil  Tools. 
Sold  by  JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Hark  j— listen  to  the  wise  men 

of  the  Scientific  American.  They  say:  “LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED.— It  is  of  largo  size  and  faultless  typog- 
raphy. Almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  is 
treated  by  able  writers."  Only  $2  a year. 


Anti-artiiritic  wine.— a certain 

CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


No  trash,  or  foolish  nonsense, 

ever  appears  in  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED.  It  is  a 
first-class,  high-toned,  live  family  paper.  $2  a year.  On 
trial  3 months  for  25  cents. 


PARKER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY’S 

$40,  New  Sewing  Machine,  $40. 

First-class,  double-thread,  rapid,  noiseless  and  beau- 
tiful. Under  the|patents  of  Howe,  Grover  & Baker,  and 
Wheeler  & Wilson. 

VERNON  & CO.,  No.  460  Broadway. 


A QUARTER  DOLLAR  GIVES  YOU 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  3 months.  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


F INKLE  & LYON’S  SEWING  MACHINES 

Have  received  tho  Highest  Medal  at  the  FAIR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  with  the  highest  pre- 
mium for  FINE  SEWING  MACHINE  WOKK.  Also, 
the  highest  premium  at  the  FAIR  OF  THE  FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
FAIR,  and  so  generally  wherever  exhibited. 

OFFICE  503  BROADWAY. 


A SHORT  VOYAGE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Take  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  2 months.  FOW- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Mercantile  Eesord. 

Patent  Champion  Safes. 

8.  C.  Herring  & Co.,  251  15  road  way. 

Richard  Campbell, 

Manufacturer  of  all 
kinds  of 

Saddlery  Harness, 
Trunks,  Valises, 
Carpet-Bags,  &c., 

No.  50  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Orders  by  mail. 

Reference  Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  NOTES,  ENVEL- 
OPES, &c.— Broadway  Styles.— These  celebrated 
cards,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  only  at 
Everdell's,  302  Broadway,  cor.  Duane. 

“By  Great  Odds,  the  Best  American 
Historical  Novel.” 

HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  Gentleman, 

OF  FLOWER  OF  HUNDREDS,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
PRINCE  GEORGE,  VIRGINIA. 

A Tale  of  1774-’75. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE, 

Author  of 

“Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,”  “The  Virginia 
Comedians,”  &c. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

This  book  and  the  “ Virginia  Comedians,”  to  which  it 
is  a sort  of  sequel,  present  the  most  truthful  picture  of 
the  society  of  Colonial  Virginia  that  literature  has  yet 
produced,  and  one  which,  indeed,  we  do  not  believe  will 
ever  he  improved. — iV,  Y.  Albion. 

The  story  is  one  of  many  vicissitudes,  and  some  strik- 
ing incidents  and  adventures;  hut  its  more  imposing 
features  are  its  life-like  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  Vir- 
ginia. Cf  such  men  no  one  can  paint  nobler  portraits 
than  Mr.  Cooke.  In  all  the  scenes,  they  appear  equally 
noble  under  his  hands— lofty,  strong,  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion ; sometimes  above  it  and  in  advance  of  it,  hut  never 
below  .—Charleston  Mercury. 

This  work,  though  here  and  there  it  has  a good  deal 
of  mannerism  in  it,  is  very  readable,  and  is  the  best 
American  novel  we  have  received  for  some  time  past.— 
London  Leader. 

John  Esten  Cooke  of  Virginia  is  a national  romancist 
we  do  believe,  as  much  as  Walter  Scott  was.  * * His  wo- 
manly creations  are  real  and  living  beings.  St  John  is 
a chivalrous  gentleman ; but  the  portrait  of  the  whole 
story  is  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  haughty  and  cowardly,  in- 
triguing and  insolent,  cunning  and  treacherous,  we  have 
him  hero  to  the  life.  Captains  Fay  and  Waters  are  in- 
imitable. They  are  most  artistically  contrasted,  and 
wonderfully  well  drawn.  * * Henry  St.  John  is  certainly 
the  best  historical  novel  that  has  been  published  for 
years,  and  Virginia  should  be  proud  of  the  author. — 
Phila.  Press,  Dr.  S.  Makenzie. 

Henry  St  John  is  a work  of  great  value,  as  a faithful 
portrait  of  the  times.  There  are  passages  in  the  volume 
full  of  tha  genuine  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  and  written 
with  a fire  that  must  thrill  the  dullest  reader.  In  our 
epinion,  it  is,  by  great  odds,  the  bett  American  historical 
novel.  A series  written  as  the  volume  before  us  is  writ- 
ten, may  be  called,  as  it  will  deserve,  the  American 
Waverley.—S.  C.  Courant. 

“ John  Esten  Cooke,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
writers  of  fiction  in  America.  When  the  “Virginia 
Comedians"  was  published  anonymously  we  read  it  with 
infinite  zest,  and  we  now  welcome  Henry  St.  John, 
Gentleman,  as  a similarly  attractive  volume.  The 
scenes  and  scenery  are  in  Virginia  in  the  old  time.  Tbo 
actors  are  the  frank,  hearty,  gay,  and  glorious  people  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  The  whole  story  is  breezy,  full  of 
action,  and  without  too  much  passion.  We  do  not  know 
af  any  writer  who  places  his  actors  on  the  stage  with  more 
life  and  character.” 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Squaee,  New  York. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  pre-paid  (for  any  distance  in  the  United 
States  under  GOOO  miles),  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


Agents  Wanted 

5To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTH  HRS,  New  York. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  65  to  69  Crosby  Street 


Highly  important  to  both  sex- 

es, Married  or  Single,  in  health  or  disease. 

MEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE,  30tk 
edition,  over  400  pages,  12mo,  cloth,  and  above  100  Elec- 
trotype Engravings.  Price  $1.  By  a celebrated  Paris 
and  London  Physician  and  Surgeon,  now  of  New  York 
City.  This  interesting  hook  should  bo  in  the  hands  of 
every  adult  person,  as  it  imparts  knowledge  all  have 
sought  for  in  vain  in  any  other.  Sold  by  IL  G.  LAW- 
RENCE, No.  1 Vesey  Street,  Astor  House. 

Digitized  by 


List  of  New  Books. 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y., Feb.  i i,  i860. 


HARPER’S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS.  Cheap, 
accurate,  and  elegant  Editions  of  the  Classics,  for  the 
Hse  of  Schools  and  Students,  carefully  reprinted  from 
the  best  Editions. 

Now  Ready: 

HORACE.  Horatius,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleanr, 
A.M.  18mo,  Flexible  Binding,  40  cents. 

ASSCIIYLUS.  Aeschylus,  ex  novissima  recensione  F. 
A.  Paley,  A.M.  ISmo,  Flexible  Binding,  40  cents. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  SAM.  DALE,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Partisan.  By  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne.  Illus- 
trated by  Joun  McLenan.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LUCY  CROFTON.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ The 
Days  of  My  Life,"  “ The  Laird  of  Norlaw,"  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN : Past  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Tnop.NiiCRY,  Author  of  “ Every  Man  his  own  Trump- 
eter," “ Art  and  Nature,’’  “ Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads."  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$100. 

SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson."  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


MISREPRESENTATION.  A Novel.  By  Anna  H. 
Drury,  Author  of  “ Friends  and  Fortune,”  Eastbury," 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE — Complete. 

First  Series.  — From  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  17S9,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1315.  4 vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00;  Sheep 
extra,  $7  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

Second  Series.  — From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  4 
vols.  8vo,  MusUn,  $6  00 ; Sheep  extra,  $7  00 ; Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

I3P*  The  Work  Complete  in  8 vols.,  Muslin,  $12  00 ; 
Sheep  extra,  $14  00 ; Half  Calf,  $20  00. 

|5P  The  Volumes  sold  separately. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  in  behalf  of  their 
Rights  as  Authorized  Interpreters  of  the  Bible.  By 
Catharine  E.  Beecue3,  Author  of  “ Common  Sense 
applied  to  Religion,"  “ Physiology  and  Calisthenics,” 
“ Domestic  Receipt-Book,”  &c.,  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1. 

HARRY’S  SUMMER  IN  ASHCROFT.  Illustrations. 
Square  4to,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

ADAM  BEDE.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  Author 
of  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  12mo,  MusUn,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Illuminated  Title  and  numerous  Eugrav- 
ings.  16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A SAMARITAN,  in  Narrative.  By 
a Member  of  the  Howard  Association  of  New  Orleans. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

STORIES  OF  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  16mo,  Muslin,  50 
cents  each.  IIandie  and  Rainbow’s  Journey  now 
ready. 

HOWITTS  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  A Popular 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America : from  tire 
Discovery  of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Mary  IIowitt.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engraviugs.  2 vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 


PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING.  By  Kiiwan,  Au- 
thor of  “ Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,"  “ Romanism  at 
Home,"  “ Men  and  Things  in  Europe,”  &c.,  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  “Antonina;  or,  The  FallofRome.’ 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  PRAIRIE  TRAVELLER  A Iland-Book  for 
Overland  Emigrants.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 
Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  By  Randolph  B.  Marcy, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army.  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
War  Department.  Small  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


THE  VIRGINIANS.  A Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “The  Newcomes,” 
“Vanity  Fair,”  “ Pendennis,"  “Henry  Esmond," 
“The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,”  “Lectures  on  En- 
glish Humorists,”  &c„  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  75;  Muslin,  $2  00. 

WOMEN  ARTISTS  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  COUN- 
TRIES. By  Mrs.  Ellett,  Author  of  “ Women  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


SWORD  AND  GOWN.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Guy  Livingstone."  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


A GOOD  FIGHT,  and  Other  Tales.  By  CnABLEs 
Reads,  Author  of  “Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long,” 
&c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


Harter  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 
Money. 


NEW  YOEK 


Metallic  India  Rubber 

Slate  Company, 

Depot,  45  Leonard  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Green’s  Patent  of  November  29th,  1859. 

LIST  OF  PRICES. 

No.  1,  Size  10  x 14  inches, $3  60  per  dozen. 

2,  9x13  “ 3 45  “ 

3,  8 x 13  “ 3 36  •» 

4,  8x12  “ 3 30  “ 

6,  7x11  “ 8 00  “ 

6,  7 x 10  “ 2 50  « 

7,  7x9  “ 2 25  “ 

8,  6 x 10  “ 2 15  “ 

9,  6x  9 “ 2 00  « 

10,  5x8  “ 190  “ 

11,  5x7  “ 160  “ 

12,  4x6  “ 112  “ 

TERMS. 

All  Bills  under  $25  ....  5 per  cent,  off  net  cash. 

“ from  $25  to  $ 50 . .10  “ “ 

“ “ 50  to  100  . . 20  “ “ 

“ “ 100  to  200 . . 30  “ “ 

“ exceeding  $200  . . 33|  and  7 per  cent.  cash. 
N.  B.  — All  Metallic  or  Rubber  Slates  not  having 
“ Green's  Patent"  marked  thereon,  are  infringements, 
and  persons  selling  the  same  will  be  held  responsible  for 
damages.  J.  H.  GREEN,  Patentee. 


TUST  IMPORTRD.  D’ALBERT’S  ALBUM 

J for  1850,  hound  in  embossed  gilt  cover,  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  colors,  by  Ilanhart.  This  volume 
contains  sixteen  entirely  new  Dances,  by  D' Albert,  con- 
sisting of  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Gallops , Quadrilles , and  a 
Polka  Mazurka.  Price  $7. 

WEBB  & ALLEN,  No.  1 Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place, 
New  York. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer’s  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4 
Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  6ewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  45S  Broadway,  New  York. 


X*  < 
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/ ^ 4?  ECONOMY! 

S'*  Save  the  Pieces ! ^ 

Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glass-ware,  &c. 

Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & OO., 

Box  No.  3,COO  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  Cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


The 

“HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD." 

FOR  A DAY.  1 CENT. 

FOR  A MONTH,  1 DIME, 

FOR  A YEAR,  1 DOLLAR. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED PAPER,  Containing  EDITORIALS  and  IL- 
LUSTRATIONS of  CURRENT  EVENTS.  Price,  Sev- 
enty-Five Cts.  ; or,  One  Dollar  Fifty  for  the  Two  Volumes. 
A Suitable  DISCOUNT  allowed  to  the  TRADE. 
Address  OKIE,  DAYTON  & JONES, 

No.  29  Ann  Street,  comer  Nassau. 


“OLD  FOLKS’  MUSIC.” 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY.  A collection  of  An- 
cient Music  suitable  for  “Old  Folks’  Concerts,"  and  So- 
cial Circles,  including  many  pieces  not  in  any  other 
work,  with  several  Patriotic  and  Home  Songs.  75  cents, 
$7  50  per  dozen. 

ANCIENT  HARMONY  REVIVED.  A Selection  of 
music  as  origiixally  icritten  by  Billings,  Belcher , Edson, 
Holden,  Holyoke , Maxim,  Ingalls,  Goff,  Kimball,  Reed, 
Swan,  Wood,  West,  and  others.  75  cents,  $6  per  dozen. 

Published  by  DITSON  & OO.,  Boston. 


BOOKS  WITH  GIFTS!  — Honesty  is 

the  best  policy.  Don’t  be  deceived  any  longer.  We,  the 
originators  of  the  Gift  Book  Business,  will  send  our  new 
Catalogues,  postage  paid,  to  any  address.  Also  for  Ten 
Cents,  our  History  of  the  Gift  Book  Business,  originally 
published  for  25  cents.  ALBERT  COLBY  & CO.,  No. 
20  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES. 

E5P  A Clergyman  having  cured  his  son  of  Consump- 
tion in  its  worst  stages,  after  being  given  up  to  die  by  the 
most  celebrated  physicians,  desires  to  make  known  the 
mode  of  cure,  (which  proves  successful  in  every  case,)  to 
those  afflicted  with  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Consumption, 
and  he  will  send  the  same  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 
Address,  enclosing  two  stamps  to  pay  return  postage, 
DANIEL  ADEE, 

211  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 


| W The  DENTIST’S  best  outlay  is  to 

purchase  SHAW’S  ARTISAN.  For  sale  at  Dental  De- 
pots. Circulars  of  explanation,  address  SHAW  & 
BAILEY,  243  Rare  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 
Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


The  great  success  of 

SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA 

during  the  last  sixteen  years,  lias  called  forth  a host  of 
Bfuuious  imitations,  which  bear  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  ns  the  counterfeit  does  to  the  gf.nuine  Dol- 
lar. 

Ask  for  Sands'  Sarsaparilla,  and  take  no  other. 


IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  gTow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


|5P  Every  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


THACKERAY.— TROLLOPE. 
HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  Publishers  of  Harper's  Magazine  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Author,  by  which  they  are  to  receive  the  Month- 
ly Parts  of  Thackeray’s  New  Novel,  “ Lovel  the  Widow- 
er," in  advance  of  its  publication  in  England.  The  First 
Part  appears  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  Tale  will  comprise  about  Eight  Parts,  one  of  which, 
with  the  original  Illustrations,  will  be  published  in  each 
successive  Number. 

Anthony  Trollope,  the  Author  of  the  brilliant  Nov- 
els, “Dr.  Thome"  and  "The  Bertrams,"  will  write,  ex- 
pressly for  Harpeb's  Magazine,  a Series  of  Stories  un- 
der the  general  title  of  "Tales  of  Many  Lands."  The 
First  Tale  of  this  Series  is  contained  in  the  present  Num- 
ber; others  will  appear  at  short  intervals  during  the 
year. 

The  Publishers  renew  the  assurances  which  they  have 
so  often  made,  that  Harper’s  Magazine  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  sound  conservative  position  which  it  has 
assumed.  They  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issuo  between  tlie  different  sections  and  par- 
ties of  the  country.  Each  of  these  has  organs  especially 
devoted  to  its  advocacy  and  maintenance.  The  Publish- 
ers of  Harper's  Magazine  deem  it  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  a periodical  which,  leaving 
the  discussion  of  these  vexed  questions  to  their  own  es- 
pecial advocates  and  opponents,  shall  inculcate  those 
principles  and  set  forth  those  opinions  only  in  which  wise 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  every  section  can  heartily  con- 
cur. Their  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  organ 
of  no  party  in  politics  or  sect  in  religion ; but  a National 
work,  drawing  materials  and  welcoming  contributions 
from  every  quarter.  The  Contributors  whose  papers  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  residing  in  every  section  of  the  country 
have,  of  course,  different  personal  opinions  upon  the  ex- 
citing questions  of.  the  day.  What  these  private  views 
are,  or  how  they  arc  expressed,  beyond  tho  pages  of  the 
Magazine,  the  Publishers  think  it  out  of  their  province 
to  inquire  ; but  they  will  exercise  the  most  watchful  care 
that  nothing  shall  find  place  in  any  department  of  the 
Magazine  which  shall  render  it  an  unwelcome  visitor  in 
any  household. 


TERM  S. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postago  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine”  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Fourth  Yolume  of  Harper's 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4th  January,  1860.  Last  year 
over  4,500,000  Numbers  of  Harper's  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound  for  reference.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  the  proprietors  desire  t. 
state  that  it  has  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper’s  Week- 
ly, in  the  first  place,  and  before  any  thing  else,  a first- 
class  newspaper — a pictorial  hiBtory  of  current  events, 
equal  to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  The  Illustrations  in 
the  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 
They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  The 
Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  the  Harper's 
Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Expedition,  the  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  etc.,  etc.  The  value  of  the  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by* 
trying  to  conceive  bow  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions alone.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  tho 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Harper's  Weekly  has  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  the  best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  the  sub- 
scriber to  Harper’s  Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  whick 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who  attracts  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Harper’s  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  te 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens  (with  original  illustrations 
drawn  for  Harper’s  Weekly)  ; What  will  he  do  with  itt 
by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer;  The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kif.  Collins;  Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  A 
Good  Eight,  by  Charles  Rf.ade  ; and  Trumps,  by  Geo. 
William  Curtis.  It  is  now  publishing  The  Woman  in 
White,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  and  The  New  Partner  in 
Clingham  A-  Co.,  Bankers,  by  Fitzrugh  Ludlow,  Esq., 
both  of  which  are  illustrated  by  John  McLenan,  Esq. 
On,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others  of 
equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  the  proprietors  of  Haepeb’s  Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  numberof  Harper’s  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  with  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  their  origin. 

The  other  departments  of  Harper's  Weeklt  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year ~ 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 09 

Five  Copies  for  Oue  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year ”0  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/Twelyb 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 


Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wiBliiug  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

. . Franklin  Square,  New  ' 

Original  from 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Books  for  Farmers. 

Books  for  Mechanics. 
Books  fo 


Merchants. 

Books  for  Physicians. 

Books  for  Lawyers. 

Books  for  Statesmen. 

Washington  Irving’s  Writings. 

T.  S.  Arthur's  Popular  Tales. 

J.  T.  Lauren’s  Revolutionary  Stories. 

Cecil  B.  Hartley’s  Interesting  Biographies.' 

W.  Gilmore  Simms'  Historical  Recollections. 
Bayard  Taylor’s  Travels  and  Adventure! 

Cooper’s  Novels. 

Bulwer’s  Novels. 

Dickens’  Novels. 

Waverley  Novels. 

Mrs.  Ilentz’s  Novels. 

Mrs.  South  worth’s  Novels. 

All  the  writings  of  every  standard  author  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature,  in  every  style  of  binding,  at  the 
publishers’  lowest  prices,  and  a handsome  present  given 
with  each  book. 

PRESENTATION  BOOKS 

In  great  variety,  in  every  handsome  style  of  binding,  and 
at  prices  from  §1  00  upwards,  and  a gift  with  each. 
ALBUMS 

of  all  sizes,  bound  in  the  most  beautiful  styles,  and  illus- 
trated with  splendid  engravings,  at  prices  varying  from 
$1  00  to  $10  00,  and  a valuable  present  given  with  each. 
POEMS. 

The  writings  of  every  known  author,  bound  in  every 
variety  of  style,  and  illustrated  with  the  most  beautiful 
engravings,  at  prices  varying  from  $1  00  to  $12  00,  and  a 
handsome  gift  given  with  each. 

BIBLES 

of  all  sizes,  for  the  Family,  Church,  or  Pocket,  bound  in 
the  best  morocco  and  velvet,  and  at  prices  varying  from 
$1  00  to  $25  00  each  accompanied  with  a beautiful  Gift. 
PRAYER  BOOKS 

Protestant  and  Catholic,  bound  in  the  most  handsome 
manner 'in  morocco  and  velvet,  and  at  prices  varying 
from  $1  00  to  $10  00,  and  a splendid  present  given  with 
each. 

HYMN  BOOKS. 

Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Reformed  Church, 
Lutheran.  Moravian,  etc.,  etc.,  in  handsome  bindings, 
from  $1  00  to  $5  00,  and  a good  gift  with  each. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS 

In  endless  variety,  comprising  the  most  pleasing  subjects 
by  the  most  popular  authors,  and  a choice  gift  with  each 
book. 

REMEMBER 

That  in  purchasing  Books  from  George  G.  Evans,  No.  439 
Chestnut  Street , Philadelphia,  that  you  pay  ns  more  than 
you  would  at  any  ether  Establishment,  and  you  have  the 
advantage  of  receiving  an  elegant  Present,  which  often- 
times is  worth  a hundred  fold  more  than  the  amount 
paid  for  the  book. 

In  Sending  for  Books, 

The  title  should  only  be  used.  The  writing  plain; 
and  to  avoid  mistakes,  give  the  Name,  Post  Office, 
County  and  State. 

An  order  far  Ten  Books  and  upwards  should  be  sent 
by  Express  if  possible,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  by  Mail,  un- 
less at  a great  distance. 

All  money  if  convenient,  should  be  sent  in  form  of  a 
Draft  payable  to  the  order  of  G.  G.  Evans. 

Money  may  be  sent  at  our  Risk, 

Provided  it  is  enclosed  in  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
properly  sealed  and  witnessed  by  a respectable  and  re- 
sponsible person,  and  registered  according  to  law. 

All  orders  promptly  filled  and  forwarded  with  the  most 
possible  dispatch. 

SEND  FOR  A CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF 
BOOKS, 

Whicli  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  irill  send 
their  address. 

Order  ang  book,  that  you  may  want,  remit  the  usual 
retail  price,  together  with  the  amount  required  for  post- 
age, and  one  trial  will  assure  you  that  the  best  place  in 
the  country  to  purchase  books  is  at  the 
Gift  Book  Establishment  of 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

Originator  of  the  Gift  Book  Enterprise, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR  THE  YEAR 

I860. 


IMPORTANT 

\TF*  TO  BOOK  BUYERS!  j&n 

Owing  to  the  extensive  patronage  bestowed  upon 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Gift  Book  Enterprise. 

INSTITUTED 


GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

And  from  the  increased  facilities  of  the  establishment 
and  the  inducements  offered  by  the  leading  manufactu- 
rers and  Publishers,  he  is  now  prepared  to  distribute 

More  Valuable  Gifts 

Than  heretofore,  to  all  who  patronise  his  liberal  method 
of  disposing  of  New  and  Standard  Books, 

And  to  award 

A larger  percentage  to  Agents. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A BOOK, 

SEND  TO 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

ORIGINATOR  OF  TUE  GIFT  BOOK  ENTERPRISE, 

No.  439  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Where  all  Books  are  sold  at  the  Publishers'  lowest 
prices,  and  you  have  the 


Advantage 

Of  receiving 

A Handsome  Present, 

WORTH  FROM  50  CENTS  TO  100  DOLLARS 
WITH  EACH  BOOK. 


THE  BIG  BOOT  MANIA. 

Scene. — A Fashionable  Shoemaker's  on  Broadway. 

Polite  Shoemaker.  “A  pair  ef  boots,  miss?  I think  these  would  he  about  your  fit." 

Young  Lady.  “Well,  no;  I think  I would  prefer  those  yonder”  (points  to  a pair  of  cavalry 
hoots  just  made  for  Colonel  Sabretasli  of  the  Dragoons). 


You  can  order  any  books  that  you  may  want, 

in  any  department  of  literature,  of  whicli  the  retail  price 
is  $1  00  or  more,  and  if  in  print,  they  will  he  furnished 
at  the  publisher's  prices,  and  promptly  sent  accompanied 
with  Gifts  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS,  the  originator  of  the  Gift 
Book  Enterprise,  for  his  punctual  business  transac- 
tions, has  received  the  approbation  of  all  the  leading  city 
journals,  and  over  One  Thousand  Newspapers  through- 
out the  country,  all  of  the  leading  Book  publishers,  and 


6,000,000  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
Each  of  whom  have  received  substantial  evidence  of 
ids  liberal  method  of  diffusing  knowledge. 

From  the  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Dec.  31, 1859. 

“ Mr.  Evans  has  done  more  than  any  other  publisher 
or  Bookseller  in  the  United  States  towards  diffusing 

knowledge  “ ' * Mm  -*»*-»*--  -• 

lurement  to 


to  the  people,  and  although  the  gift  is  the  al- 
the  purchase  of  the  book,  still  when  it  is  re- 
ceived, it  is  hardly  tin-own  aside,  but  is  read  by  some 
one,  and  thus  many  books  are  read  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  readers.” 

George  G.  Evans,  tho  Originator  °f  the 

Gift  Book  Enterprise,  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  the 
most  extensive  stock,  the  greatest  assortment  of  Books 
and  Circulates  free  to  all  who  may  apply,  the  most  com- 
plete Catalogue  of  Books.aud  Gifts  in  the  United  States. 

George  G.  Evant’  Induccmcmts  to  Agents 

can  not  be  surpassed.  The  most  liberal  commissions  arc 
offered,  and  by  soliciting  subscriptions  to  Books  in  the 
manner  proposed,  twenty  books  can  be  sold  in  the  same 
time  that  it  would  take  to  sell  one  on  the  old-fashioned 
subscription  plan. 

Send  for  a Classified  Catalogue,  and  every  informa- 
tion will  be  given  in  reference  to  agencies. 

George  G.  Evans  publishes  nearly  Two  Hun- 
dred Popular  and  Interesting  Books,  therefore  as  a pub- 
lisher lie  is  better  able  to  offer  extra  premiums  and  com- 
missions. 

5 From  the  Advantages  offered  by  other  pub- 
lishers, we  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  our  patrons  a finer 
quality  and  a better  assortment  of  Gifts  than  any  other 
establishment. 

Perfect  satisfaction  Guaranteed  to  all  who 

may  favor  us  with  their  orders. 

Send  for  a Classified  Catalogue  of  Books, 
which  contains  a full  description  of  over  16,000  volumes, 
comprising  the  writings  of  all  the  popular  and  standard 
authors  of  the  age. 

This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Select  your  Books,  enclose  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey required,  and  one  trial  will  satisfy  you  that  the  be3t 
place  iu  the  country  to  purchase  books  is  at 


Agents  Wanted, 


To  whom  greater  inducements  than  ever  are  offered.— 
Any  person , either  male  or  female,  who  is  desirous  of 

engaging  i n an 

Honorable  & Profitable  Employment, 

Requiring  but  little  time  and  no  outlay  of  money,  and  by 
whieh  they  can  obtain  gratis 

A Valuable  Library, 

A Fine  Gold  Watch  and  Chain, 

A Handsome  Service  of  Plate, 

A Splendid  Sett  of  Jewelry, 

Or  any  of  the  choice  articles  enumerated  in  the  List  of 
Gifts,  can  do  so  by  acting  as  an  Agent  for  this  establish- 
ment. 

Any  person,  in  any  part  of  the  country  can  be  an  agent, 
simply  by  forming  a club,  sending  the  list  of  books,  and 
remitting  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  same. 

Send  for  a Catalogue,  which  will  he  sent  gratis,  and 
which  contains  a complete  list  of  Books,  Gifts,  and  all 
the  desired  information  relative  to  agencies  and  the  for- 
mation of  clubs. 

Now  is  the  time,  as  we  are  determined  to  maintain  the 
reputation  and  diameter  that  has  already  been  bestowed 
upon  this  establishment,  and  to  insure  prompt  and  hon- 
orable dealings.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  HEAD  QUARTERS 


THE  PIPE  COLORING  BUSINESS. 

Fashionable  Youth  (who  yets  his  pipes  colored  for  him)  “ What!  all  the 
tebacco  gone  ?” 

Obliging  Smoker.  “ Yes,  I have  smoked  every  ounce  of  it,  yer  honor ; 
an’  my  conviction  is,  as  that  ere  pipe  of  yourn  ’ul  take  pounds  afore  it’s 
colored  anythink  to  speak  of.” 


THE  EXTENSIVE 

Gift  Book  Establishment 


The  greatest  improvement  yet 

introduced  in  mechanical  dentistry  is  Dr.  LEV- 
ETT’S  patent  Atmospheric  Plates.  Those  who  value 
health  and  comfort  in  mastication  should  call  and  exam- 
ine at  12  Waverley  Place,  near  Broadway. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  ALWAYS 

GRATIS.  - THE  NEW  YORK  MERCURY  is 
the  largest,  handsomest,  cheapest,  and  best  family  Story 
Paper  in  the  world.  It  has  achieved  a weekly  circula- 
tion of  135,000  copies!  Examine  it  before  subscribing 
to  any  other  paper.  $2  a year,  or  $1  for  Bix  months. 

Send  for  Specimens.  

CAULDWELL,  SOUTHWORTH  & WHITNEY, 
22  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street  Philada. 

YOU  CAN  GET  GOOD  BOOKS. 

YOU  CAN  GET  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

YOU  CAN  GET  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

YOU  CAN  GET  BOOKS  THAT  ATj2  BOOKS. 

Books  of  Fact, 

Books  of  Fiction. 

Books  of  Devotion. 

Books  of  Amusement. 

Books  for  the  Old  Folks. 

Books  for  the  Young  Folks. 

Books  for  Boys. 

Books  for  Girls. 

Books  for  Lovers. 

Books  for  Sweetheart! 

Books  for  Wives. 

Books  for  Husbands. 


GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  OLDEST  AND 

Largest  Gift  Book  Enterprise 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SHELDON  &.  COMPANY, 

New  York, 

Publish  this  Week: 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  BURMAH. 

By  Mrs.  Macleod  Wylie. 

1 vol.  12mo Price  $1. 

Notices  from  the  English  Press. 

A more  agreeable  book  on  a missionary  subject  it  has 
rarely  been  our  lot  to  meet— more  full  of  attractive  in- 
formation on  its  theme,  more  Scriptural  in  its  tone  and 
substance,  and  more  unaffectedly  graceful  in  its  style. — 
Calcutta  Christian  Intelligencer. 

A charming  volume,  which  we  would  recommend  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  singular  people. — Book  and 
its  Missions. 


More  Popular  than  ever  l Its  Salt  Unprecedented  l 


\ Lrf  FOR  THE  HAIR 

is,  beyond  question,  the  finest  and  most  popular  article 
ever  made.  Nothing  has  ever  given  such  universal  sat- 
isfaction. It  restores  the  Hair,  preserves  and  beautifies 

it,  and  removes  all  Dandruff,  &c.  If  you  do  not  use  it, 
try  it.  Sold  everywhere  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  traveller! 


And  his  Critics. 

A new  book,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  IIki.en  Whitman.  Em- 
bracing a Sketch  of  the  Life,  and  many  incidents  in  the 
History  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  A work  possessing  many 
attractions,  and  looked  for  with  considerable  interest  by 
litterateurs.  12mo,  muslin.  Elegantly  printed  on  tint- 
ed paper,  price  75  cents. 

*•*  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Rudd  & 
Carleton,  Publishers,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York,  fef 


Books  of  Humor. 

Books  of  Poetry. 

Books  of  Travel. 

Books  of  History. 

Books  of  Biography. 

Books  of  Adventure. 

Books  about  Sailor! 

Books  about  Soldier! 

Books  about  Indian! 
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Life,  entitled  “ THE  MISTRESS  OF 
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THE  BRIDAL  OF  GALTRIM. 

The  priest’s  at  the  altar ; the  bride — and  the  groom — 
The  bridcinaids — and  gallants,  with  doff'd  cap  and 
plume, 

Are  kneeling  around  till  the  word  forth  is  gone 
That  blesses  the  union  of  two  into  one. 

But  while  the  devout  were  responding  “ Amen," 

The  blast  of  a war-trumpet  rang  through  the  glen, 
And  each  man,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  gripp'd  his 
sword, 

While  tho  fresh-pliglited  hand  of  the  bride  held  her 
Jord. 

“Oh,  bold  me  not,  dearest!— you  would  not  detain? 
It  is  honor  to  go — 'twcrc  disgrace  to  remain. 

The  foe’s  at  the  gate;  we  must  drive  him  away: — 

A joust  is  befitting  a chiefs  wedding-day!” 
lie  buckled  his  mail  o’er  his  gay  wedding  garb ; 

He  call’d  for  his  lance,  and  lie  sprang  on  his  barb, 
And  waved  back  a graceful  adieu,  as  he  cried, 

“A  victor  I soon  will  be  back  with  my  bride!” 

And  soon  was  he  back,  nnd  a victor  beside — 

But  ’twas  to  his  widow,  and  not  to  his  bride: 

For,  foremost  in  danger  tho  foe  to  repel, 

In  the  moment  of  conquest  the  conqueror  fell. 

Slowly  the  victors  return  from  the  field. 

Lamenting  the  kniglit  whom  they  bore  on  his  shield; 
And  the  Lady  of  Galtrim,  as  Chronicles  say. 

Was  maid,  wife,  and  widow — and  all  in  one  day. 
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THE  MISTRESS 

OF 

(Hje  fJcuscrnaije. 


PART  i. 

It  is  October. 

Not  October  with  golden  mists,  and  mantle 
of  soft  gray  upon  the  distant  hills — not  October 
With  cool,  breezy  mc[?hji^  jgh£igu£aw>ons,  and  I 


“IN  THE  MOMENT  OF  CONQUEST 


“ALLOW  ME  TO  EXAMINElJfllf^  j|F<aiFltf(>OIK|DY— ” 


“LAMENTING  THE  KNIGHT  WI 

sweet,  half- mournful  evenings — but  October 
bleak  and  rainy,  over  which  the  heavy  clouds 
brood  like  a pall.  Within  lies  the  corpse  of  the 
past,  and  the  black  robes  of  mourning  throw 
their  shadow  on  my  heart. 

I remember  Octobers  that  are  gone — dead 
and  buried  with  my  happiness ; and  they  came 
dancing  joyously,  their  foreheads  bound  with 
golden  sheaves  of  grain  and  wreaths  of  gay- 
colored  leaves,  and  their  robes  were  gold  and 
purple  as  the  sunset.  Where  am  I now  ? The 
third-story  room  of  this  dull  city-house  looks 
out  upon  other  houses  as  dark  and  dull ; and  as 
I pace  its  narrow  limits  I think  of  Bonnivard, 
and  the  stone  floor  on  which  were  imprinted  the 
marks  of  his  weary  footsteps.  I would  wear  the 
Romish  penitent’s  dress  of  serge,  with  the  gall- 
ing chain  beneath — but  he  taught  me  different- 
ly from  that;  no  self-inflicted  suffering  can  ever 
erase  those  blotted  pages  of  life.  And  yet  I 
have  not  been  really  wicked — only  thoughtless, 
and  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

That  quiet  study  continually  haunts  me,  with 
the  pale,  earnest  face  of  him  who  bends  over  his 
writing,  while  I lie  idly  upon  the  sofa,  or  trifle 
with  some  nondescript  bit  of  sewing.  I see  the 
smile  that  ever  fell  upon  me  like  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  those  rose-draped  windows. 
I feel  again  its  gentle  influence ; and  I wake  to 
weep,  and  find  it  but  a dream. 

My  pen  is  in  my  hand ; a waste  of  blank  pa- 
per, procured  to  meet  the  wants  of  my  little 
flock  of  scholars,  spreads  itself  out  before  me ; 
and  I will  commence  the  retrospection  of  a mis- 
spent life.  It  is  a pleasant  task  to  live  over 
again,  even  in  thought,  those  days  of  quiet  hap- 
piness; and,  perchance,  it  may  prove  a useful 
lesson  to  this  poor,  tempest-tossed  heart  thus  to 
record  my  folly  and  waywardness. 

I know  not  where  I was  born ; but  it  must 
have  been  in  the  country,  for  I have  faint,  misty 
recollections  of  green  fields,  and  apple-blossoms, 
and  a low,  spreading  house,  with  moss-covered 
eaves,  and  a deep  well,  where  “ the  old  oaken 


bucket”  used  to  hang,  dripping  with  clear  drops 
that,  on  a warm  summer  day,  were  more  pre- 
cious than  diamonds. 

But  later  memories  come,  crowding  back 
these  pleasant  thoughts ; and  I awake,  as  from 
a dream,  in  a small,  dreary  house,  that  stands 
in  a close  city  street,  and  seems  never  visited 
by  the  fresh  air.  I stand  now  in  that  dark, 
narrow  entrance-hall,  so  close  and  confined 
that,  when  placed  there  for  punishment,  I fan- 
cied the  sides  were  moving  to  crush  me. 

My  grandmother  lived  there — my  father’s 
mother — a fierce  old  woman,  with  deep,  black 
eyes,  that  were  set  so  far  back  in  her  head 
they  looked  like  caverns.  She  was  a female 
miser,  and  had  ^ gaunt,  hungry  look  that  made 
me  afraid  she  would  eat  me.  Her  pocket — 
an  immense  sack  worn  under  her  dress — was 
full  of  keys ; for  she  kept  every  thing  locked ; 
nnd  she  would  try  to  persuade  me  that  bits  of 
fat  or  lard  tasted  better  on  bread  than  butter. 
When  I read  of  Amine  and  thfc  Ghoule,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  I thought  of  her.  Her 
usual  dress  in  winter  was  a stuff-petticoat,  and 
a man’s  coat  with  the  tails  cut  off,  and  a thick 
muslin  cap  with  deep  ruffles — the  hue  of  this 
cap  made  mo  wonder  if  it  was  not  like  the 
clothes  of  the  dressed  dolls  in  the  shops,  sewed 
on  never  to  come  off. 

She  had  one  “sole  daughter  of  her  house 
nnd  heart:”  I shall  always  hate  the  name  of 
Hester.  The  sharpest  gray  eyes  that  wera 
ever  placed  in  human  head,  a figure  especial- 
ly calculated  for  so  energetic  a character,  and 
hands  and  nose  that  had  a peculiarity  of  al- 
ways looking  chilly,  were  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  my  maiden  aunt.  She  was  not 
then  very  old,  but  she  had  the  precocious  sharp- 
ness of  a “lone  woman;”  and  as  the  ill-used 
maid-of-all-work  said  of  her,  “ that  she  was 
booked  for  an  old  maid  was  written  in  her  face." 

I have,  even  now,  a disagreeable  sensation 
of  Hester’s  fingers,  as  they  closed  over  and 
sunk  into  my  plump  little  arms,  while  admin- 
istering correction  for  some  childish  mischief ; 
and  I remember  that  they  were  cold  nnd  hard. 
Had  I suffered  the  same  amount  in  any  other 
way  I should  not  have  cared  so  much,  but  I 
disliked  to  have  her  touch  me. 

Both  mother  and  daughter  were  animated 
by  a determined  spirit  of  saving ; and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  disposition  we  were  short  of 
clothes,  short  of  provisions,  and  short  of  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  I used  to  think  that  I must 
have  been  born  in  a black  velvet  bonnet  and 
blue  merino  cloak,  in  which  the  mark  left  by 
the  letting  down  of  a tuck  was  distinctly  visi- 
ble— for  I never  had  any  other. 
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The  house  was  old,  and  oddly  contrived.  From 
the  front  door  you  walked  down  the  hall  for 
some  distance,  and  then  turned  quite  unexpect- 
edly into  a small  parlor,  where  the  first  object 
that  would  probably  arrest  a stranger’s  attention 
was  a huge  shell  comb  on  the  mantle-piece.  For 
the  fitness  of  things  ray  grandmother  cared  not ; 
the  comb  had  cost  money — had  been  admired 
as  a head  ornament — and  there  was,  therefore, 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  now  do  duty  as  a 
piece  of  parlor  furniture. 

A common  ingrain  carpet,  maple  chairs,  a 
sofa  hard-hearted  as  its  owners,  and  green  blinds 
to  the  windows,  completed  the  furnishing  of  the 
apartment.  The  parlor  was  bleak,  cold,  and 
discouraging;  and  yet  they  kept  it  locked  as 
though  it  contained  valuables.  "When  a little 
thiug,  I made  superhuman  exertions  to  get  a 
view  of  it  through  the  keyhole;  but  the  first 
time  that  I found  the  door  really  open  put  an 
end  to  my  interest. 

Then  you  crogsed  a second  strip  of  entry  to 
the  sitting-room — a small  apartment  that  looked 
upon  a yard  containing  a large  peach-tree.  In 
summer  this  peach-tree  always  bore  an  abundant 
crop  of  green  worms;  but  in  the  early  autumn 
large,  luscious-looking  peacheq  were  carefully 
laid  in  a small  basket,  with  which  Hester  trav- 
eled mysteriously  forth,  and  when  she  returned 
the  basket  was  in  the  same  condition  as  Mother 
Hubbard’s  cupboard.  A looking-glass,  with  gilt 
cherries  around  the  frame,  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  sitting-room  furniture  that  I can  re- 
member. 

A door  opened  from  this  apartment  into  a 
closet  that  contained  a cot  bedstead.  Here  my 
grandmother,  Aunt  Hester,  and  myself  slept ; 
and  I,  at  least,  found  it  rather  crowded  quarters. 
There  were  rafters  overhead  that  were  white- 
washed ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  hung  bunch- 
es of  onions  and  red  peppers.  I used  to  go  to 
sleep  there  and  dream  of  being  smothered,  and 
wake  to  find  myself  alums,  and  Hester  watching 
the  b|uc  flame  that  curled  slowly  upward  from 
the  newly-kindled  fire  in  the  sitting-room.  At 
this  hour  of  the  day  she  was  always  arrayed 
in  a calico  morning-gown  that  had  a belt  made 
only  of. the  lining — a calico  belt  she  pinned  on 
afterward.  My  aunt’s  appearance  was  discour- 
agingly  cold — the  room  looked  any  thing  but 
comfortable — and  I dreaded  the  summons  to 
get  up.  But  it  always  came  before  I was  ready 
for  it;  and  when  dressed,  I descended,  half- 
frozen,  to  the  kitchen.  Here  a repast  of  rye- 
coffbe,  or  black  tea,  and  stale  bread  was  soon 
dispatched;  and  then  began  my  daily  duties, 
which  consisted,  in  those  early  days,  of  running 
up  and  down  stairs,  going  of  errands,  holding 
skeins  of  silk  and  thread,  ripping  up  old  things, 
peeling  apples,  washing  dishes,  and  doing  any 
thing  which  the  size  of  my  hands  would  admit. 

When  I was  first  taken  there  I was  a little, 
dimpled,  cnrly-headed  thing,  who  could  but  just 
speak  plainly.  I was  brought  there  by  my  fa- 
ther after  my  mother’s  death  ; but  he,  too,  died, 
and  they  were  the  only  relations  I had.  There 
wa9  no  money  left  in  their  hands  for  my  main- 
tenance ; I was  a dependent  oqihan,  and  they 
made  me  feel  it  to  the  utmost. 

A cheerless  childhood  passed  on  with  but  lit- 
tle to  vary  its  dreary  monotony.  Nothing  ever 
took  place  in  that  locked  parlor  except  upon 
two  occasions ; one  was  a funeral,  and  the  oth- 
er a tea-drinking. 

I have  a faint  remembrance  of  a sick  lady, 
who  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and  gave  t ie 
sugar-plums ; she  was  a lodger  who  had  a room 
up  stairs;  but  she  died,  and  her  coflin  was 
brought  into  the  parlor.  I stood  upon  tip-toe 
and  looked  at  her;  her  face  had  a yellow  hue, 
and  there  were  dark  circles  around  her  eyes. 

I cried  aloud,  for  there  was  no  one  now  who 
would  care  for  me,  and  Hester  took  me  out  of 
the  room  and  locked  me  up.  The  still  figure 
in  the  coffin  seemed  rising  np  before  me,  and  I 
was  afraid  of  the  darkness.  I screamed,  but* 
no  one  came ; fearful  shapes  seemed  thronging 
about  me,  and  I fell  upon  the  floor  in  a parox- 
ysm of  terror. 

I awoke  to  consciousness  three  weeks  after. 

I had  been  very  ill,  and  when  I recovered  I 
wandered  about  the  house  a thin,  pale  child, 
with  a grief  at  her  heart  for  which  no  one 
cared. 

One  afternoon  my  aunt  came  in  with  a mod-  . 
erate-sized  pound-cake  in  white  paper  wrap- 
pings, and  began  cutting  it  into  the  thinnest 
possible  pieces.  My  grandmother  was  dusting 
some  white  and  gilt  enps  and  saucers,  and  I 
wondered  what  it  all  meant.  I caught  a glimpse 
from  the  sitting-room  of  some  prim-looking 
young  ladies  and  heavy  men  in  the  parlor ; but 
before  long  I was  consigned  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  red  peppers  and  onions,  and  fell 
asleep  with  the  hum  of  voices  in  my  car. 

This  is  the  only  time  that  I can  remember 
any  visitors ; no  one  ever  came  to  the  house 
except  “the  minister,”  who  talked  through  his 
nose  and  drank  a great  many  cups  of  tea.  I 
never  felt  disposed  to  accept  his  repeated  in- 
vitations to  sit  on  his  lap,  and  Aunt  Hester  con- 
sidered me  a hardened  sinner.  They  were  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  but  professors  only.  I read 
the  Bible,  and  the  tracts,  and  the  religious 
books  that  were  abundantly  scattered  around, 
and  felt  a sweet  meekness  growing  up  in  my 
heart  that  made  me  conduct  myself  toward 
them,  I think  I may  say  ala-ays , with  gentle- 
ness and  a forgiving  spirit. 

But  I met  with  no  return  for  my  forbearance. 
They  took  my  submission  as  a natural  right,  and 
apparently  considered  me  nothing  more  than  a 
machine  for  working  and  saving. 

Once  I rebelled.  Mince-pic  was  my  particu- 
lar horror  and  aversion : it  always  seemed  to 
me  such  a dark  field  for  mystery — such  a detec- 
tion-proof opportunity  for  the  smuggling  in  of 
unlawful  articles pMM ’,  mince- 
. pie— oh ! I shudder  tie  think  of  it.J  I had  re- 


fused it  at  dinner-time ; after  dinner  Aunt  Hcs-  | 
ter  came  bringing  a piece  on  a plate.  “ It  was 
ridiculous,”  she  said,  “ to  humor  a child’s  whims. 

I should  eat  it.”  I begged  and  entreated,  but 
it  was  of  no  use ; a portion  of  the  detestable 
compound  was  forced  into  my  mouth,  and  I 
felt  myself  growing  deadly  sick.  Iu  a few  mo- 
ments I had  spoiled  Aunt  Hester’s  dress  and  the 
carpet,  and  she  found,  when  too  late,  that  I was 
in  earnest. 

My  aunt  taught  school,  and  I was  taken  there, 
both  to  learn  and  to  assist  her.  At  a very  early 
age  I assumed  the  office  of  teacher,  and  seemed 
likely  to  continue  on  in  the  same  dull  round  for- 
ever. I grew  up  short  and  slight,  with  long 
brown  ringlets  that  had  a marvelous  escape  from 
the  shears,  and  eyes  that  seemed  meant  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  correct  compositions  and 
puzzle  over  sums.  Sometimes  Aunt.  Hester  took 
me  out  for  a walk ; ami,  leaving  the  dreary  re- 
gion in  which  she  resided,  she  would  go  to  some 
broad,  open  street,  where  I saw  handsome,  beau- 
tifully-dressed ladies,  and  pleasant-looking  gen- 
tlemen. They  always  turned  around  to  stare  at 
me  ; but  when  I asked  Aunt  Hester  the  reason, 
she  seemed  angry  and  turned  it  off.  And  I went 
back  to  my  home  as  to  a prison,  and  pondered 
over  the  beauty  and  brightness  I had  seen. 

I had  grown  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  and 
I looked  forward  into  the  future,  which  seemed 
a dreary  blank,  like  the  season  I had  passed,  and 
wondered  what  fresh  pages  were  there  written 
upon  my  book  of  life. 

But  even  from  that  dull  home  I was  to  be  cast 
forth  ; they  became  anxious  to  do  something 
with  me — to  dispose  of  me  in  some  way  ; and 
Hester  was  constantly  writing  on  slips  of  paper : 

“ A young  lady  wishes  a situation  as  teacher,” 
etc.,  which  she  pasted  up  on  trees  in  public 
places  to  save  the  expense  of  advertising. 

My  nineteenth  birthday  had  passed  as  un- 
noticed as  the  other  birthdays  that  preceded  it, 
and  on  a lovely  June  morning  I was  taken  by 
my  aunt  to  answer  an  advertisement  which  her 
notice  had  called  forth. 

The  situation  in  question  was  a country-school; 
and  with  sundry  injunctions  from  Aunt  Hester 
not  to  disgrace  myself  and  her,  we  went  to  the 
cars  and  began  our  journey.  Had  Hester  taken 
me  to  the  woods  for  the  express  purpose  of  leav- 
ing me  there  to  perish,  as  in  those  stories  that 
frighten  children,  I should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised ; but  I was  perfectly  passive,  and  cared  lit- 
tle where  we  went. 

A few  hours’  ride  brought  us  to  the  place ; 
and  then  indeed  did  my  heart  sink  within  me 
when  I beheld  the  trustees  seated  in  a row,  con- 
ning over  puzzling  questions  to  bewilder  the  can- 
didate. I looked  like  a child,  and  when  placed 
before  them  they  seemed  to  regard  me  as  a sort 
of  plaything  that  had  come  to  trifle  with  their 
dignity.  But  my  aunt  pronounced  my  age  and 
qualifications  in  a loud  tone,  and  I felt  the  warm 
color  burning  in  my  face.  I hesitated — I stum- 
bled, even  at  familiar  questions — and  Hester’s 
sharp  eye  darted  whole  volumes  of  reproof. 

I trembled  so  that  I could  scarcely  stand,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  becoming  dark  around  me, 
when  a pule,  quiet-looking  man  rose  from  his 
seat  with  a certain  air  of  command,  and  re- 
garded me  with  a pair  of  kind,  sympathizing 
eyes  that  seemed  to  restore  my  confidence.  The 
place  was  a sort  of  open  building,  and  the  clear, 
summer  breeze  came  in,  oh!  so  different  from 
the  city.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  I 
heard  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  my  long  curls 
were  waving  in  the  pure  air  that  cooled  my 
throbbing  brow. 

But  I was  better  now ; and  I looked  at  the 
stranger  as  one  Heaven-sent  to  my  relief.  He 
was  about  forty  ; bis  long,  dark  hair  was  sprin- 
kled with  gray,  and  his  shoulders  had  a slight 
stoop,  like  those  of  a person  given  to  study.  I 
knew  that  he  was  a clergyman  by  his  white 
cravat,  and  the  respect  of  those  around  him ; 
and,  oh  ! how  I did  hope  that  his  religion  was 
different  from  that  of  those  with  whom  I had 
mingled ! 

When  he  spoke  there  was  a tremulousness  in 
his  tone,  ns  though  he  sympathized  with  my 
embarrassment ; and,  reassured  by  his  gentle 
manner,  I readily  answered  the  simple  question 
he  asked. 

“Allow  me  to  examine  the  young  lady,”  said 
he,  waving  off  the  thick-set  men,  who  seemed 
animated  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  go  to 
witness  bull-fights. 

I could  not  speak  loud  before  so  many  people, 
and  be  came  closer  to  catch  my  low  tones.  I 
fancied  that  the  others  looked  incredulous;  but 
lie  pronounced  himself  satisfied,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  mine.  I heard  the  others  call  him 
“Mr.  Winneslie,”  and  soon  he  came  up  and 
spoke  to  Aunt  Hester.  The  sweet  smile  with 
which  his  eyes  fell  upon  me  brought  a feeling 
of  peace  and  safety. 

“Where  is  this  young  lady  to  reside  during 
the  school  term?”  said  he,  with  a self-constitu- 
ted guardianship. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  my  aunt,  ungra- 
ciously ; * “ I s’pose  we  must  pay  her  board 
somewhere.” 

My  head  drooped,  and  I dared  not  look  at 
Mr.  Winneslie. 

“Suppose,”  he  continued,  in  a pleasant  tone, 
“that,  if  nothing  better  offers,  she  should  take 
up  her  residence  with  me?  My  sister  will  be 
happy  to  receive  her.” 

I turned  aside,  both  to  conceal  the  tears  that 
rose  at  this  kindness  from  a stranger  and  to 
avoid  hearing  my  aunt’s  coarse  tones  as  she  ar- 
ranged “terms”  with  Mr.  Winneslie. 

Hester  bade  me  a cold  adieu,  and  I was  left 
to  mv  new  guardian. 

“You  are  young,”  said  lie,  “to  be  sent  forth 
upon  the  world.” 

I made  no  reply — a choking  sensation  in  my 
throat  prevented  me ; and  we  walked  on  in  si- 
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lence  until  we  approached  the  parsonage.  How 
pleasant  and  peaceful  it  looked,  with  its  low 
roof  and  draperies  of  running  roses  that  were 
now  in  ftill^  bloom ! I entered  the  porch  ns  a 
haven  of  rest,  and  Mr.  Winneslie  led  me  into 
the  pleasant  parlor  and  introduced  liis  sister. 

Dear,  good  Arethusa!  she  was  an  extensive 
specimen  of  womanhood,  with  white  eyes  and 
hair — the  hair  being  dressed  in  a high  and  pecu- 
liar fashion,  with  love-locks  at  the  side.  She 
was  not  much  younger  than  her  brother,  and 
welcomed  the  stranger  with  a motherly  kindness 
that  won  my  heart.  Her  stock  in  trade  of  con- 
versation was  an  “Is  it  possible!”  uttered  in  a 
variety  of  tones,  nnd  she  was  in  a state  of  per- 
petual surprise.  But  I loved  her  from  the  first 
— she  was  so  kindly  considerate. 

Before  long  I felt  perfectly  at  home,  and  I 
would  pace  my  airy  room  in  childish  delight  at 
its  length  and  breadth.  Now  began  light,  and 
life,  and  freedom.  I was  in  a new  existence; 
and  the  past  was  but  the  chrysalis  from  which 
the  butterfly  emerges. 

That  country  tea-table,  how  pleasant  it  was ! 
The  room  cool  and  shaded,  while  through  the 
open  windows  came  the  breath  of  roses  on  the 
evening  breeze ; the  table  pure  and  inviting,  and 
smiling  faces  around  it — things  to  which  I had 
been  unaccustomed  for  many  a day.  On  the 
first  floor  were  the  parlor,  dining-room,  and  Mr. 
Winneslie’s  study  and  bedroom ; on  the  second, 
a large  airy  apartment  consigned  to  my  use, 
Arethusa’s  room,  and  others  that  were  not  used. 

Mr.  Winneslie  took  me  to  the  school  and  in- 
troduced me  to  my  scholars,  whom  I found  not  a 
set  of  cherubs,  ready  to  go  into  ecstasies  at  sight 
of  their  new  teacher,  but  a community  of  wild 
urchins  who  could  only  be  restrained  with  diffi- 
culty. But  my  trials  in  this  line  were  lightened 
by  kindness  at  home;  and  1 tripped  to  school 
like  the  veriest  child  among  them,  and  returned 
perhaps  more  sober,  but  not  less  happy ; for  that 
kind  friend  was  beside  me  whose  smile  made 
constant  sunshine  in  my  path.  Why  they  be- 
came so  kindly  interested  in  my  welfare  I did 
not  stop  to  ask ; I took  the  affection  that  encom- 
passed me  on  all  sides  as  we  take  the  blue  sky 
and  the  flowers,  and  thought  it  not  more  strange 
than  the  gifts  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Mr.  Winneslie  had  a horse  and  a small  car- 
riage; and  every  pleasant  evening  we  drove 
about  the  country  until  the  bright  stars  crept  out 
in  the  sky,  nnd  the  moonbeams  shone  on  our 
homeward  route. 

I scarcely  knew  myself  until  I went  to  Mcnd- 
owbank ; it  was  as  though  I had  been  in  a trance 
all  those  past  years,  and  suddenly  awoke  to  find 
life  beautiful.  I was  like  a child  with  my  new 
friends ; their  kind,  anticipating  care  rendered 
me  perfectly  helpless ; and  in  my  wild  exuber- 
ance of  spirits  I perpetrated  a thousand  mis- 
chievous pranks  that  called  forth  smiles  and 
laughing  reproofs.  Now  I was  driving,  and 
guiding  the  horse  toward  some  steep  bank,  to 
the  loudly-expressed  fear  of  Arethusa;  now  I 
had  caught  the  reins  from  Mr.  Winneslie,  just 
as  some  grave  church-warden  approached  and 
saluted  his  rector  in  quiet  wonderment;  now  I 
had  run  into  the  woods,  and  frightened  them 
both  by  calling  from  the  top  of  a tree. 

There  were  quieter  nr  incuts  than  these,  when 
I sat  in  Mr.  Winneslie  - study,  and  read  aloud 
to  him  from  books  which  lie  selected  with  a kind 
view  to  my  improvement;  and  I loved  those 
sunny  hours  when  we  dragged  to  light  old 
stores  of  learning,  nnd  left  kind,  housewifely 
Arethusa  compounding  a more  substantial  meal 
in  the  kitchen.  She  tried  to  initiate  me  into 
these  mysteries,  but  my  hands  ached  terribly ; 
and  she  said,  with  a loving  smile,  that  they 
were  too  small  to  be  of  any  use.  I looked  at 
them  in  surprise ; no  one  had  ever  told  me  so 
before ; but  in  my  former  home  my  grandmo- 
ther always  attended  to  the  housekeeping  de- 
partment, and  left  Hester  and  me  to  sew  and 
teach  school.  Hence  my  ignorance ; which  was 
not  owing,  as  Arethusa  seemed  to  suppose,  to 
the  smallness  of  my  hands. 

Mr.  Winneslie  would  smile,  and  place  his 
substantial  hand  beside  mine,  and  call  me 
“Fairy.”  They  were  making  me  vain;  but, 
oh!  the  feeling  was  so  new  and  pleasant!  I 
never  used  to  think  of  my  looks  before ; but  now 
I found  that  long  brown  ringlets  were  prettier 
than  flax-colored  or  gray  hair;  that  some  eyes 
were  like  large  violets;  and  they  wondered  if  I 
had  stolen  my  cheeks  from  the  peaches.  It  is 
not  vanity  that  makes  me  write  this  now ; for, 
ah ! they  are  numbered  with  the  things  that 
have  been. 

Arethusa  loved  to  overlook  my  wardrobe  (not 
much  trouble  that),  and  select  my  most  becom- 
ing things;  while  her  skillful  fingers  “made 
auld  clothes  look  amaist  as  vveel  as  new.”  My 
school  kept  me  pretty  well  employed  ; but  Are- 
thusa always  found  time  for  every  thing,  and 
mended  my  clothes  as  naturally  as  she  sewed 
buttons  on  her  brother’s  shirts.  In  the  evening 
we  sat  around  the  pleasant  table ; the  sister  with 
her  sewing,  Mr.  Winneslie  with  a book — and  I 
also  reading,  or  idly  teasing  them  both. 

But  oftencr  we  two  strolled  out  into  the  moon- 
light; while  Arethusa,  who  did  not  understand 
moonbeams  and  “such  romantic  nonsense,”  sat 
within  at  work,  or  waited  in  the  door-way  for 
our  return.  Sometimes  we  wandered  to  the 
lake  that  was  not  far  from  the  house,  and  look- 
ing down  into  the  clear  water  Mr.  W inneslie 
preached  beautiful  sermons,  that  were  like  the 
wild-flowers  one  gathers  by  the  wayside.  And 
in  the  temple  not  made  with  hands  that  encom- 
passed us  on  all  sides  I stood  motionless,  my 
soul  freighted  with  a deep  feeling  of  nwe,  and 
lifting  itself  from  earthly  things  far  beyond  the 
blue  canopy  that  overshadowed  us. 

We  strolled  on  past  cottages  and  country- 
seats,  and  looked  in  upon  rooms  flooded  with  a 
soft  light,  and  upon  the  occupants  ns  they  flit- 
ted to  and  fro,  or  gathered  in  the  windows,  or 


around  the  tables.  We  looked  in  other  peo- 
ple’s windows,  and  imagined  their  histories, 
and  planned  incidents  and  denouemmls  that 
had  very  little  foundation. 

I rattled  ou  in  this  wild  manner,  nnd  Mr. 
Winneslie  would  listen  with  a smile,  or  remark 
with  a sigh,  that  “ I was  young  yet.”  Was  it  a 
“heritage  of  woe,”  this  youth,  that  he  always 
sighed  ? Or  was  he  thinking  of  his  own  spring 
that  had  deepened  into  autumn?  I knew  after- 
ward why  it  was. 

Arethusa’s  smile  welcomed  our  return ; and 
then  came  those  beautiful  readings  from  the 
Bible,  when  Mr.  Winneslie’s  voice  seemed  to 
me  like  that  of  one  inspired — then  prayers — a 
kind  “good-night”  from  my  friend — Arethusa’i 
kiss — and  then  to  lied. 

I would  place  my  lamp  on  the  mantle,  nnd 
gaze  at  the  snowy  counterpane,  white  curtains, 
and  vase  of  flowers  placed  there  by  affectionate 
hands — at  the  moonlight  that  quivered  amidst 
the  foliage — the  roses  that  crept  to  my  window 
— and  offer  up  a silent  prayer  of  happiness. 
The  dawn  found  me  rifling  the  fields  and  hedges 
for  wild  flowers  to  scatter  about  the  study ; nnd 
sometimes  I even  dared  to  pelt  the  Rector  him- 
self with  these  floral  missives. 

I never  knew  what  Sunday  meant  until  I 
went  to  Meadowbrook.  The  sound  of  the  soft 
church  bells,  wafted  across  the  fields  by  the 
summer  breeze,  was  like  a strain  of  music ; and 
having  donned  my  simple  straw-bonnet,  from 
which  the  long  curls  escaped  not  quite  accident- 
ally, I took  my  seat  beside  Arethusa,  while  Mr. 
Winneslie,  in  his  black  gloves  and  white  cravat, 
drove  us  slowly  to  church. 

A half-concealed  pride  diffused  itself  through 
my  heart  as  I walked  up  the  aisle  with  “ the  Rec- 
tor,” for  Mr.  Winneslie  was  much  beloved  by 
his  parishioners ; and  I took  my  seat  with  the 
consciousness  that  many  eyes  were  bent  upon 
me.  But  I cared  not  for  the  country  youths — 
my  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  pulpit ; but  I 
should  as  soon  have  “ fallen  in  love”  with  St. 
Paul  as  Mr.  Winneslie. 

That  simple  country  church,  how  it  rises  up 
before  me  1 It  was  pure  and  fresh  in  all  the 
beauty  of  white  walls  and  green  blinds,  for  the 
congregation  had  that  spring  accomplished  the 
often-broached  project  of  painting  it  through- 
out; and  through  the  open  windows  came 
glimpses  of  green  fields,  and  waving  foliage,  and 
blue  water.  They  were  unpretending-looking 
people,  those  inhabitants  of  Meadowbrook,  and 
wore  bonnets  that  must  have  come  to  them  from 
a former  generation;  hut,  oil ! the  faces  beneath 
them  were  pleasant  to  look  upon,nncTglowed  with 
spontaneous  hospitality  to  strangers.  I looked 
from  the  rough  farmers,  stiff  in  their  coats  of 
Sunday  best,  to  Mr.  Winneslie,  and  his  face  re- 
minded me  of  St.  John  ; nnd  as  I sat  trembling 
beneath  the  eloquence  showered  from  the  pul- 
pit, I felt  as  though  I could  never  dare  to  trifle 
with  him  again. 

And  now  Memory,  £rcet  magician ! 

Wares  her  silver  wand  for  me; 

Vanish  all  the  dreary  Present, 

Once  again  my  soul  is  free  I 

Village  spires  are  faintly  gleaming — 

Village  bells  are  on  the  air; 

Heavy  with  the  summer  fragrance, 

June’s  sweet  breath  is  melting  there. 

As  in  days  of  yore.  I’m  seated 
In  the  old  beloved  pew; 

Village  church,  so  sweet  and  simple, 

Still  my  heart  will  turn  to  you. 

Hark!  the  sweetly-chaunted  numbers 
Issue  through  the  open  doors. 

And  rise,  like  spirits  winged  for  heaven. 

As  the  tide  of  music  pours. 

Now  a deep-toned  voice  upraises 
To  the  skies  its  load  of  prayer, 

Each  breathed  word  an  intonation, 

Finding  echo  every  where. 

Oh  1 the  tear-drops  will  come  stealing 
That  I struggle  to  repress; 

Though  the  scene  breathes  summer  stillness, 
Sobs  are  rising  none  the  less. 

Ever  still  my  soul  is  sighing, 

With  its  burden  of  unrest, 

For  those  days  of  sweet  communioa 
When  I gathered  with  the  blest. 

Once  again  that  voice  is  breathing 
Forth  its  swecLaud  solemn  lays— . 

Once  again  the  sound  is  rising 
Heavenward  of  tuneful  praise. 

But,  tilas ! ’tis  only  dreaming. 

And  I wake  to  dream  again — 

Grasping  still  my  perished  treasures, 

Source  of  mingled  joy  and  pain. 

Ever  still  that  face  will  haunt  me — 

Hay  and  night  it  seems  a guard; 

I am  yet  a pilgrim  wandering — 
lie  is  traveling  heavenward. 

I stoo<!  twisting  my  long  curls  before  the  glass 
in  the  study.  I thought  that  I was  alone ; and 
I studied  my  face  as  I would  a new  picture  that 
interested  me. 

“ Fairy,”  said  a gentle  voice  behind  me,  “ you 
arc  very  beautiful.” 

I had  suspected  as  much  before;  but  my 
cheeks  now  looked  still  more  like  the  peaches 
that  grew  beneath  the  window.  Mr.  Winneslie 
turned  me  gently  around,  and  looked  gravely 
and  earnestly  upon  my  downcast  face. 

“It  is  a great  gift,  this  beauty,”  said  he. 
“Oh!  how  it  should  soften  the  heart  toward 
those  who  are  not  thus  gifted — toward  the  de- 
formed, the  old,  the  suffering !” 

I slipped  down  stairs  to  Arethusa ; and  when 
Mr.  Winneslie  next  saw  me  I was  braiding  up 
the  locks  which  it  was  her  highest  enjoyment  to 
have  me  arrange ; and  I saw  by  his  smile  that 
the  cloud  on  his  heart  had  passed  away. 

So  glided  on  the  days  to  autumn,  peacefully 
as  a calm  river ; and  I would  that  they  had  all 
i-glidqd.pn  ithus.Ui.the  ocean  of  eternity.  The 
'-efSTOdrober  wmd  came  rushing  through  the 
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trees ; leaves  of  crimson  and  gold  were  lying  on 
the  Parsonage  walks ; and  “ the  fields  were  ripe 
for  the  harvest.” 

Mr.  Winneslie  would  sit,  with  bowed  head, 
listening  to  the  autumu  wind  as  it  wailed  the 
dirge  of  summer;  and  melancholy  foreboding 
crept  into  his  heart,  and  checked  the  smile  upon 
his  lips. 

“ It  is  always  so,”  said  Arethusa,  in  answer 
to  my  questioning;  “as  often  as  the  autumn 
comes  round  he  locks  himself  in  his  study  for 
days  together.  He  wants  cheering ; but  I scarce- 
ly know  what  to  say  to  him.” 

“ May  I come  in  ?”  said  I,  as  I knocked  soft- 
ly at  the  door  of  the  study. 

“This  room  is  always  open  to  you,  Fairy,” 
was  the  kind  reply,  as  Mr.  Winneslie  raised  a 
sorrow-stricken  face  from  the  desk  on  which  he 
had  been  leaning. 

“But  what  is  the  matter?”  he  continued,  as 
lie  noticed  my  eyes. 

They  were  full  of  tears ; for  I held  in  my  hand 
a letter  from  Hester,  and  she  said  that  I must 
return,  a more  lucrative  situation  had  been  found 
for  me.  It  was  worded  coarsely,  even  for  her ; 
and  I sank  down  on  the  sofa  and  sobbed  aloud. 

“Ernestine,”  said  Mr.  Winneslie,  as  he  seat- 
ed himself  beside  me  and  took  my  hand,  “do 
you  then  so  very  much  regret  leaving  us  ?” 

“They  can  not  make  mo  go  !”  I replied,  pas- 
sionately. “ I will  never  return  to  them !” 

“ There  is  one  way,”  said  Mr.  Winneslie,  “ by 
which  you  could  remain  with  us  always ; would 
you  accept  it,  Ernestine?” 

I looked  into  .the  deep,  loving  eyes  that  were 
bent  upon  me,  and  knew  that  he  was  asking  me 
to  become  his  wife.  My  heart  throbbed  quick- 
ly at  his  unexpected  words ; but  I was  not  wor-  ' 
thy — I dared  not.  He  was  too  good,  too  noble 
and  elevated  for  a foolish  girl  like  me ; but  he 
would  let  mo  say  no  more ; and  I was  only  con- 
scious that  his  arm  was  around  me,  and  I was 
sobbing  convulsively,  with  my  head  resting  on 
his  shoulder. 

“This  will  not  do,  Fairy,”  said  he,  with  his 
kind  smile;  “you  must  cheer  me,  now,  instead 
of  crying  yourself ; for  remember  that  you  have 
promised  to  marry  an  old  man,  who  will  be  al- 
ways sighing  and  complaining.” 

I smiled  hack  through  my  tears,  but  I feared 
not ; my  ship  was  safely  moored  in  a firm  harbor. 

“ Bear  with  him,  dearest,”  said  Arethusa,  as 
she  kissed  me  again  and  again  in  the  overflow- 
ing gladness  of  her  heart.  “He  has  tronbles 
that  none  but  a wife  can  relieve;  may  you  in- 
deed prove  a helpmate  to  Arthur!” 

I smiled  as  I laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow. 
These  notions  were  very  proper  for  a woman  of 
Arethusa’s  age;  but  a giddy  girl  of  nineteen 
was  far  from  considering  so  deeply.  Had  / 
written  my  part  of  the  marriage  service,  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  run  thus:  “ I,  Ernestine, 
take  thee,  Arthur,  to  be  my  wedded  husband,  to 
receive  from  you  all  the  favors  that  you  choose 
to  bestow,  all  the  love  that  you  can  conveniently 
spare,  to  be  considered  by  you  ns  the  idol  to 
whose  wishes  all  other  wills  must  bow,  and 
promise  in  return — to  be  satisfied.”  Who  could 
expect  more? 

I received  from  the  place  I had  called  home  a 
letter  that  was  in  fact  a certificate  of  dismissal ; 
in  which  Hester  entirely  washed  her  hands  of 
me,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  her  joy  at  the 
pleasing  performance.  In  answer  to  my  invita- 
tion she  said  that  “she  had  no  time  for  such 
nonsense  as  weddings.” 

It  wounded  me  at  first ; but  Mr.  Winneslie 
came  to  look  for  me,  and  I forgot  all  but  that  I 
was  to  be  a clergyman’s  wife. 

We  were  married.  A white-haired  clergy- 
man from  a neighboring  town  performed  the 
ceremony ; and  I stood  leaning  on  Mr.  Winnes- 
lie’s  arm,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
those  around. 

My  sister-in-law  had  achieved  a triumph  of 
the  needle  in  my  white  muslin  dress;  and  the 
long  brown  cui-ls  were  suffered  to  float  beneath 
the  bridal  vail.  Arthur  had  twisted  those  curls 
around  his  finger;  they  were  precious  in  his 
sight,  and  I would  not  have  them  put  back. 

So  Arethusa  brushed  and  arranged  them  with 
a sigh,  as  she  thought,  of  the  childish-looking 
bride  I would  make;  and  even  the  clergyman 
sjeehted- surprised  when  his  eye  first  rested  on 
me.  But  Mr.  Winneslie  was  satisfied ; his  re- 
sponses came  from  a heart  trembling  beneath 
its  weight  of  happiness,  and  I feared  nothing  as 
I looked  forward  into  the  future. 

The  guests  were  heavy-looking  men,  thrifty 
wives,  and  young  women  who  were  so  stiff  and 
exact  that  the  discipline  of  dress  seemed  pain- 
ful to  them.  They  were  an  odd  assemblage 
who  filled  the  parlor  of  the  Parsonage  on  my 
wedding-day;  but  Arethusa  passed  among  them 
as  mistress  of  ceremonies  with  the  manner  of 
one  who  was  quite  satisfied  with  her  guests. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door ; my  traveling- 
dress  was  ready ; and  in  a few  moments  I was 
whirled  of!' for  my  first  peep  at  the  world  under 
the  guidance  of  my  new  guardian. 

How,  child  as  I was,  it  appeared  to  me  like  an 
ever-brilliant  panorama,  and  how  Mr.  Winneslie 
lived  over  again  his  own  .youth  in  my  enthusi- 
asm, arc  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 


A REGRET. 

I WALK  with  memory  through  the  blooms 
Spring’s.  tender*fingers  spread^ 

The  lark:  amid  the  faint  perfumes 
Sings  gayly  overhead. 

With  joyful  sounds  the  woodlands  ring; 

The  wild  brook  flashes  on; 

The  honey-bee  is  on  the  wing — 

B«t  thO  i.  [jy 
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A NEW  SERIAL  BY  DICKENS. 

WE  publish  in  this  number  the  first  of  “a 
series  of  occasional  journeys”  by  “ an  un- 
commercial traveler,  ” said  traveler  being  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.,  and  the  journeys  being  actual 
tours  and  trips  made  by  him  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  the  interesting,  and  the  unknown. 
The  first  journey,  of  which  we  publish  the  re- 
port herewith,  was  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  Charter.  It  is  in  Dickens's  most  pow- 
erful manner. 

It  was  by  sketches  of  real  life — reports,  in 
fact — that  Dickens  first  won  his  fame.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  new  series  will  sustain 
the  reputation  he  has  won  as  a novelist ; each 
journey  will,  in  fact,  be  a tale  complete  in  it- 
self. 

We  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Dickens  the 
right  of  publjshing  these  journeys  in  advance 
of  their  appearance  in  this  country. 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURE TO  DO. 

It  may  seem  childish  to  suggest  useful  sub- 
jects for  legislation  to  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York,  as  every  one  sees  that 
tlrat  body  is  engrossed  in  corrupt  schemes  for 
the  establishment  of  new  railroad  lines,  and  for 
the  plunder  of  the  railroad  companies  which  are 
now  in  existence. 

Still,  as  there  are,  doubtless,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  a few  individ- 
uals who  are  conscious  of  their  duties,  and  who 
do  not  consider  dishonest  gain  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  their  legislative  career,  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  recent  catastrophes  in  tenement 
houses  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
and  other  cities  within  the  State  call  loudly  for 
legislative  interference. 

The  accident  in  Elm  Street — which  we  de- 
scribed in  our  last  number,  and  by  which  a score 
of  persons  lost  their  lives — points  to  the  necessi- 
ty for  adopting  a law  by  which  the  owners  of 
tenement  houses  shall  be  bound  to  provide  their 
inmates  with  suitable  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire.  Various  schemes  have  been  proposed: 
quite  a number  of  fire-escapes  have  been  sug- 
gested. We  do  not  intend  to  try  to  discrimin- 
ate among  them.  It  is  clear  that  some  reme- 
dy should  be  adopted;  the  most  practical  plan 
would  be  that  the  Legislature  should  create 
inspectors  of  tenement  buildings,  and  leave  to 
them  the  responsibility  of  dccidirfgwhat  is,  and 
what  is  not,  an  adequate  safeguard  ngainst  fire. 

In  like  manner,  inspectors  of  steam-boilers 
should  bo  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  bo 
to  examine  all  boilers  in  use  in  large  cities ; and 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  use  a boder  until 
its  safety  had  been  certified  by  those  inspectors. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  a large  majority  of  the 
steam-boilers  at  present  in  use  in  the  city  arc 
unsafe : the  iron  being,  in  most  cases,  entirely 
unsuited  for  the  intended  purpose. 

Many  lives  will  bo  saved  if  the  Legislature 
passes  the  requisite  laws  on  these  subjects.  We 
will  only  add  that,  as  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
seems  a good  deal  occupied  with  party  political 
affairs,  lie  may  not  have  time  to  attend  to  such 
matters,  and  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors 
had  better  be  left  to  the  Governor. 


THE  NEW  ERA  IN  FRANCE. 

We  published  in  our  last  number  the  points 
of  the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  in  which 
Napoleon  III.  announced  his  intention  of  using 
all  his  power  and  all  the  means  of  the  French 
Government  to  develop  agriculture  and  industry 
throughout  his  empire,  and  to  abolish  the  old- 
fashioned  restrictions  which,  in  the  guise  of 
protection,  have  so  long  hampered  the  progress 
of  enterprise  among  the  French.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  said  that,  momentous  and  astounding  as 
many  of  Napoleon’s  former  measures  have  been, 
this  is  the  greatest  wonder  and  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  them  all. 

Hitherto  many  British  manufactures  have 
been  wholly  excluded  from  France.  British 
cutlery  and  many  descriptions  of  British  textile 
wares  have  been  contraband.  Oi^  the  other 
hand,  all  kinds  of  raw  materials — cotton,  wool, 
sugar,  coal,  and  iron — have  paid  enormous,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  prohibitive,  duties.  The 
consequence  has  been— first,  high  prices  for  all 
articles  of  consumption  which  were  either  “pro- 
tected” by  the  tariff  or  which  were  made  from 
commodities  heavily  taxed  at  their  admission 
into  the  country;  and,  secondly,  a stagnant  and 
often  a retrogressive  state  of  industry,  conse- 
quent upon  the  want  of  competition. 

With  the  marvelous  sagacity  which  has  mark- 
ed every  step  in  the  career  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  Napoleon  is  now  going  to  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  these  evils.  He  is  going  to 
admit  British  manufactures  into  France  on  pay- 
ment of  a moderate  duty.  And  he  proposes  to 
ndmit,  free  of  duty,  all  such  articles  as  cotton, 


wool,  and  sugar,  which  enter  into  manufactures. 
Thus  the  French  manufacturers,  if  they  wish  to 
retain  their  home  markets,  will  need  to  bestir 
themselves ; to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  modern  science;  to  work  well  and 
cheaply,  and  to  sell  cheaply.  They  will  be  en- 
abled to  purchase  their  raw  materials  at  a lower 
rate  than  usual ; but  for  the  rest  they  will  have 
to  trust  to  themselves. 

The  inevitable  result  of  these  measures  will 
be  a largo  increase  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  in  France.  No  unbiased  person  can 
carefully  study  the  result  of  the  free  trade  sys- 
tem in  England  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  free  trade  is  the  surest  system  for  a 
country  which  seeks  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial development.  Protection  blights  the 
very  interests  it  is  expected  to  serve ; free  trade 
fosters  every  interest.  For,  in  plain  words,  free 
trade  throws  the  burdens  of  state  upon  stagnant 
and  unproductive  property,  while  protection  im- 
poses upon  traffic  and  enterprise  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  whole  body  politic. 

Under  the  new  French  system  we  expect  to 
see  France  rise  to  a new  and  unexampled  pitch 
of  prosperity.  England  already  proposes  to  re- 
ciprocate, by  abolishing  the  present  duties  on 
French  wines  and  silks.  We  should  be  large 
gainers  by  the  abolition  of  the  present  duties 
on  cotton;  mid  when  this  promised  boon  is 
granted  it  would  be  wise  and  politic  for  us  to 
follow  the  French  example,  by  removing  some 
of  the  burdens  which  now  impede  our  import 
trade  from  France. 


if ai  ibDMisiMi. 

PUDDLE-PI  JILOSO  PIIY. 

The  conceit  of  experience  is  one  of  the  common- 
est forms  of  conceit,  because  every  body  supposes 
his  own  tooth  aches  more  than  any  body's  else  ever 
did  or  could.  A man  who  has  had  constant  twinges 
in  his  gums  feels  a kind  of  scornful  superiority  of 
the  man  who  has  not.  His  conviction  is  that  no- 
body has  had  any  experience  worth  having  until 
he  has  had  the  toothache.  That  is,  we  all  try  other 
people  by  the  test  of  our  own  experience.  “You’ve 
always  had  such  a jolly  easy  time  of  it ; it’s  good 
for  you  to  have  a little" suffering,”  somebody  re- 
marks, witli  ludicrous  conceit,  to  his  neighbor. 

“ Bless  your  soul,”  cries  neighbor,  “ do  you  call 
this  suffering?  Why  this  is  only  a smart  tooth- 
ache. I can  go  to  sleep  on  this.  Wait  till  you’ve 
had  inflammatory  rheumatism  keeping  you  motion- 
less in  bed  for  eighteen  months.  Wait  till  you’ve 
had  your  foot  mortify  and  then  cut  off.  Wait  till 
you’ve  felt  a cancer  in  your  breast,  of  which  I am 
dying,  and  then  talk  to  me  of  a ‘little  suffering.’  ” 

For  what  do  we  know  of  each  other’s  experience  ? 
A man  buries  his  mother,  and  wo  all  think  that 
lie  now  begins  to  know  something  about  the  stern 
realities  of  life.  Why ! the  man  lias  been  heart- 
broken all  his  life  for  reasons  of  which  wc  all  know 
nothing ; and  ho  has  I cen  so  much  our  master  that 
we  never  knew  any  thing  was  the  matter.  And 
the  man  loses  a fortune,  and  we  all  fall  to  and  talk 
about  discipline  and  trial  and  tho  rest  of  it.  We 
pull  a long  face  of  sympathy  and  hope  dismally  that 
lie  may  be  taught  by  trial.  Yes,  and  he  is  taught 
by  trial.  Taught  so  well  by  trials  which  were 
real  and  vital  that  he  doesn’t  especially  care  about 
this  purely  extwnal  circumstance.  Taught  indeed 
by  trials  of  which  outsiders  know  nothing. 

Why,  then,  should  we  magnify  the  toothache 
because  that  is  our  particular  form  of  trial  ? Some 
men  are  robust  and  painless  all  their  lives,  live 
luxuriously,  sleep  soundly,  lie  soft  in  whatever 
money  can  buy  or  skill  prepare ; you  and  I look 
on,  and  think  that  he  only  needs  a round  of  good 
solid  twinges  in  the  gums  to  make  him  all  right. 
Suppose  now  that  we  look  into  the  core  of  the  fruit 
and  see  that  there  is  no  worm  there,  before  we 
think  it  a pity  that  such  a blooming  perfection 
should  not  have  had  a few  bumps  and  bruises. 

If,  as  the  constant  conceit  of  experience  implies, 
trial  is  necessary  to  the  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  character,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  no- 
bodj’  escapes.  But  the  trial  is  as  the  person^  Some- 
thing stirs  and  moulds  your  whole  life  which  is  no- 
thing to  another  man  ; as  a gust  blows  a puddle  in 
one  leap  entirely  out  of  its  bed,  that  does  not  even 
ripple  the  neighboring  sea.  “ Godfrey  !”  cries  the 
Puddle,  “that’s  what  I call  wind!”  The  Puddle 
is  perfectly  right.  It  is  wind  for  a puddle.  But 
then  Puddle-philosophy  is  no  rule  for  the  ocean. 

Nobody  knows  when  the  real  trials  of  another 
man’s  life  come  to  him.  In  fact  they  arc  only  sus- 
pected sometimes  by  the  greater  cheerfulness  and 
bilarity,  by  the  apparent  absence  of  dll  trial.  Sis- 
ter Angela  in  the  convent  wore  a garment  next  her 
skin  which  was  lined  with  the  points  of  pins  turned 
inward  ami  always  pricking  tho  flesh.  Outwardly 
she  wore  clean  linen  on  her  person  and  sweet  smiles 
upon  her  face.  The  other  sisters  knew  when  she 
had  added  new  points  and  increased  the  torture 
only  by  the  greater  calmness  and  sweetness  of  her 
smiling.  One  day  the  youngest  of  all  the  sisters 
who  had  just  come  and  knew  nothing  of  the  rate 
of  fire,  said  to  her : 

“Dear  Angela,  how  happy  you  are!  Are  you 
not  afraid  of  such  unmixed  enjoyment  ? Ah,  dear, 
if  j-ou  could  only  have  a turn  of  toothache  it  would 
do  you  so  much  good  !” 

Angela  smiled,  and,  going  to  her  cell,  added  a 
hundred  pins.  But  when  she  came  in  to  vespers 
the  youngest  of  the  sisters  looked  at  her,  transfig- 
ured by  holy  smiles,  and  said  to  herself:  “Poor 
dear  Angela ! if  she  could  only  have  some  trials !” 

You  will  find  the  instance  in  any  neighboring 
volume  of  the  Domestic  Saints. 


LET  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE. 
Somebody  in  the  Legislature  proposes  to  med- 
dle with  the  management  of  tho  Central  Park. 


Before  tyiy  action  is  taken  it  is  greatly  to  be  wish- 
ed that  the  whole  body  of  law-makers  would  visit 
the  Park  and  see  u h it  it  is,  and  what  it  is  going  to 
be,  and  should  understand  that  tho  present  im- 
pressive results  have  been  achieved  by  a manage- 
ment which  profoundly  understands  the  character 
of  the  work,  and  which  has  accomplished  its  ends 
with  an  impartiality  and  satisfaction  to  every  body 
concerned  entirely  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
our  public  works. 

Of  course  the  real  object  of  any  interference 
whatsoever  is  a political  object.  Tho  pretense  may 
be  cconomj' ; the  intention  is  to  construct  partisan 
machinery.  Now  the  Central  Park  is  quite  be- 
yond the  realm  of  politics.  It  chanced,  indeed,  to 
be  organized  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  great 
parties,  but  that  was  only  chance.  If  it  had  been 
administered  for  the  exclusive  political  advantage 
of  that  party,  the  other  might  justly  claim  a share 
in  the  spoils  and  endeavor  by  every  means  to  ob- 
tain the  control.  But  it  is  not  so.  Tho  architect 
in  chief  has  been  scrupulously  careful  to  banish 
politics  altogether;  and  as  he  is  an  honest  man  he 
has  not,  under  this  plea,  only  the  more  skillfully 
promoted  partisan  objects.  Ho  has  pushed  the 
work  forward  as  if  there  were  but  one  party  in  the 
country,  and  that  one  anxious  to  complete  at  the 
earliest  moment  a magnificent  public  enterprise 
worthy  the  city  of  which  it  is  the  chief  ornament, 
and  of  the  country  whose  generous  spirit  it  repre- 
sents. 

Had  the  chance  fallen  to  the  other  party,  and 
the  work  been  done  in  the  same  way,  there  is  not 
a man  any  where,  who  is  competent  to  speak  to  the 
point,  who  would  not  have  desired  to  leave  it  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  architect  appointed  by 
that  party.  Of  course  nobody  supposes  that  there 
are  not  gentlemen  enough  in  the  other  party  than 
that  which  is  represented  l>y  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  to  till  the  place  of  Commissioner  with 
the  utmost  ability ; but  when  a change  is  project- 
ed which  inevitably  involves  collateral  injury  to 
the  work  itself,  w by  not  abstain  ? why  not  let  well- 
enough,  or  rather  as-good-as-possible,  alone? 

The  Central  Park  is  undoubtedlj'  an  expensive 
work.  Did  the  city  of  New  York  suppose  it  was 
to  have  a park  worthy  to  take  rank,  directly  upon 
its  completion,  with  the  finest  parks  in  the  world 
without  paying  well  for  it  ? And  being  well  un- 
der way,  does  the  city  desire  to  have  that  work 
suspended  or  thwarted  by  politicians  anxious  to 
line  their  own  nests?  As  we  said  long  ago,  it  is  a 
miracle  that  so  honest  a work  should  have  been  so 
honestly  done  in  days  of  such  civic  corruption. 
Let  it,  then,  proceed  as  begun,  and  stand  as  a mon- 
ument of  the  truth  that  the  people  were  better  than 
their  government. 


TRAPS. 

All  learning  from  experience  is  simply  shut- 
ting the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  cow,  at  least,  now  that  the  horse 
is  gone.  It  always  comes  too  late  to  do  the  whole 
work,  but  goes  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  better 
to  save  some  than  lose  all.  Therefore  the  lessons 
of  experience  are  the  saddest  and  most  tragical  of 
all ; arid  they  are  the  sharpest  spur  to  action. 
When  a parent  has  lost  a dailing  child  from  dis- 
ease contracted  under  particular  circumstances,  he 
will  be  very  sure  to  avoid  those  conditions  in  the 
case  of  his  other  children. 

Is  not  the  city  of  New  York  the  parent  of  her 
citizens?  A Niobe  of  stone,  sometimes,  rather 
than  of  flesh,  if  you  please,  but  still  a Niobe. 
What,  then,  does  she  mean  to  do  about  the  loss  of 
eighteen  citizens  by  fire  in  a tenement  house  ? 
Eighteen  people  are  burned  in  a dwelling  house 
of  live  stories  high,  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  because  the  staircase  is  at  once  con- 
sumed, and  there  are  no  ladders  or  fire-escapes  any 
where  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

Undoubtedly,  tbe  fewer  laws  the  better;  but 
only  when  the  few  laws  are  sufficient.  A recent 
proposition,  gravely  made  in  a certain  State*  to 
make  the  calling  of  names  in  the  street  a penal  of- 
fense, is,  of  course,  a ludicrous  invasion  of  that  in- 
dividual liberty  which  it  is  wiser  for  society  to  in- 
dulge than  to  restrain.  But  the  care  of  life  and 
liberty  is  the  first  duty  of  society;  and  as  the  city 
justly  takes  measures  to  protect  the  pedestrian 
from  falling  into  excavations  in  any  street,  so  it 
ought  to  guard  against  the  probability  of  such  ac- 
cidents as  that  in  Elm  Street. 

Because  the  probability  is  that  a fire  in  all  ten- 
ement houses,  as  they  are  now  constructed,  would 
occasion  the  same  terrible  results.  They  are  only 
traps,  voluntarily  set  to  catch  incomes  for  owners, 
and,  involuntarily,  to  catch  the  lives  of  the  in- 
mates ; and  they  should  be  just  as  severely  subject- 
ed to  supervisory  law  as  steamboats. 

And  if  the  city  be  incompetent  to  enact  such 
laws,  let  the  Legislature  do  it.  The  Legislature  is 
in  session.  All  kinds  of  bills,  and  notices  of  bills, 
arc  introduced  every  dav,  for  every  purpose.  Who 
will  give  notice  of  a bill  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
human  beings  in  tenement  traps  ? 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— James.  Kensington,  Pennsylvania.  The  verses  arc 
hardly  suitable  for  publication.  As  to  continuing  to 
write  poetry,  the  rule  is  very  simple.  No  man  ever  hurt 
himself  by  practicing  versification  in  idle  moments — 
though  perhaps  there  are  many  studies  more  useful 
But  as  to  writing  poetry  for  a living,  no  sane  person 
should  think  of  it.  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Longfellow 
would  have  starved  if  they  had  had  no  other  resource 
than  their  Muse  to  support  them. 

— G.  F.  S.  Captain  Mayne  Reid  is  a real  name,  and 
ho  is  alive  and  writing,  os  a fresh  book  from  his  pen 
evinces. 

—“A  Sentimental  Friendship,”  by  Daisy,  of  Louis- 
ville, is  respectfully  declined. 

—The  obliging  offer  of  Callienxe  is  declined,  very 
respectfully,  from  want  of  space. 

— Maeie.  You  may  read  of  the  Lady  of  Slmlott  in 
the  old  Arthur  romance.  But  the  significance  of  the 
mirror  you  must  ponder  for  yonrself.  What  is  tho 
.’v|ipj!iMj||g'^c|f  ^|d,ey|dge’s  “ Ancient  Mariner  F’ 
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of  our  lives  at  Blackwater  Park  in  fair  working 
order.  I may  now  return  to  my  journal  with 
some  little  chance  of  being  able  to  continue  the 
entries  in  it  as  collectedly  as  usual. 

I think  I must  begin  by  putting  down  an  odd 
remark  which  has  suggested  itself  to  me  since 
Laura  came  back. 

When  two  members  of  a family,  or  two  in- 
timate friends,  are  separated,  and  one  goes 
abroad  and  one  remains  at  home,  the  return  of 
the  relative  or  friend  who  has  been  traveling 
always  seems  to  place  the  relative  or  friend  who 
has  been  staying  at  home  at  a painful  disadvan- 
tage, when  the  two  first  meet.  The  sudden  en- 
counter of  the  new  thoughts  and  new  habits 
eagerly  gained  in  the  one  case,  with  the  old 
thoughts  and  old  habits  passively  preserved  in 
the  other,  seems,  at  first,  to  part  the  sympathies 
of  the  most  loving  relatives  and  the  fondest 
friends,  and  to  set  a sudden  strangeness,  uncx- 


improved.  There  is  more  color,  and  more  de- 
cision and  roundness  of  outline  in  her  face  than 
there  used  to  be;  and  her  figure  seems  more 
firmly  set,  and  more  sure  and  easy  in  all  its 
movements  than  it  was  in  her  maiden  days. 
But  I miss  something  when  I look  at  her — 
something  that  once  belonged  to  the  happy,  in- 
nocent life  of  Laura  Fairlie,  and  that  I can  not 
find  in  Lady  Glyde.  There  was,  in  the  old 
times,  a freshness,  a softness,  an  ever-varying 
and  yet  ever-remaining  tenderness  of  beauty  in 
her  face,  the  charm  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  express  in  words — or,  as  poor  Hartright  used 
often  to  say,  in  painting,  either.  This  is  gone. 
I thought  I saw  the  faint  reflection  of  it,  for  a 
moment,  when  she  turned  pale  under  the  agita- 
tion of  our  sudden  meeting,  on  the  evening  of 
her  return ; but  it  has  never  reappeared  since. 
None  of  her  letters  had  prepared  me  for  a per- 
sonal change  in  her.  On  the  contrary,  they  had 
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pected  by  both  and  uncontrollable  by  both,  be- 
tween them  on  either  side.  After  the  first  hap- 
piness of  my  meeting  with  Laura  was  over,  aft- 
er we  had  sat  down  together,  hand  in  hand, 
to  recover  breath  enough  and  calmness  enough 
to  talk,  I felt  this  strangeness  instantly,  and  I 
could  see  that  she  felt  it  too.  It  has  partially 
worn  away,  now  that  we  have  fallen  back  into 
most  of  our  old  hnbits,  and  it  will  probably  dis- 
appear before  long.  But  it  has  certainly  had 
an  influence  over  the  first  impressions  that  I 
have  formed  of  her,  now  that  we  are  living  to- 
gether again — for  which  reason  only  I have 
thought  fit  to  mention  it  here. 

She  has  found  me  unaltered;  but  I have 
found  her  changed. 

Changed  in  person,  and,  in  one  respect, 
changed  in  character.  I can  not  absolutely  say 
that  she  is  less  beautiful  than  she  used  to  be : I 
can  only  say  that  she  is  less  beautiful  to  me. 
Others,  who  do  not  look  at  her  with  my  evSs 
and  my  recollections,  would  probably  think  her 


led  me  to  expect  that  her  marriage  had  left  her, 
in  appearance,  at  least,  quite  unaltered.  Per- 
haps I read  her  lotters  wrongly,  in  the  past, 
and  am  now  reading  her  face  wrongly,  in  the 
present?  No  matter!  Whether  her  beauty 
has  gained,  or  whether  it  has  lost,  in  the  last 
six  months,  the  separation,  either  way,  has 
made  her  own  dear  self  more  precious  to  me 
than  ever — and  that  is  one  good  result  of  her 
marriage,  at  any  rate ! 

The  second  change,  the  change  that  I have 
observed  in  her  character,  has  not  surprised  me, 
because  I was  prepared  for  it,  in  this  case,  by 
the  tone  of  her  letters.  Now  that  she  is  at 
home  again,  I find  her  just  ns  unwilling  to  en- 
ter into  any  details  on  the  Object  of  her  mar- 
ried life  as  I had  previously  found  her  all 
through  the  time  of  our  separation,  when  we 
could  only  communicate  with  each  other  by 
writing.  At  the  first  approach  I made  to  the 
forbidden  topic  she  put  her  hand  on  my  lips, 
with  a look  and  gesture  which  touchingly,  al- 


most painfully,  recalled  to  my  memory  the  days 
of  her  girlhood  and  the  happy  by-gone  time 
when  there  were  no  secrets  between  us. 

“ Whenever  you  and  I are  together,  Marian,” 
she  said,  “ we  shall  both  be  happier  and  easier 
with  one  another  if  we  accept  my  married  life 
for  what  it  is,  and  say  and  think  as  little  about 
it  as  possible.  I would  tell  you  every  thing, 
darling,  about  myself,”  she  went  on,  nervously 
buckling  and  unbuckling  the  ribbon  round  my 
waist,  “if  my  confidences  could  only  end  there. 
But  they  could  not — they  would  lead  me  into 
confidences  about  my  husband,  too ; and,  now 
I am  married,  I think  I had  better  avoid  them, 
for  his  sake,  and  for  your  sake,  and  for  mine. 
I don’t  say  that  they  would  distress  you,  or  dis- 
tress me — I wouldn’t  have  you  think  that  for 
the  world.  But — I want  to  be  so  happy,  now  I 
have  got  you  back  again ; and  I want  you  to  be 
so  happy  too — ” She  broke  off  abruptly,  and 
looked  round  the  room,  my  own 
sitting-room,  in  which  we  were 
talking.  “Ah!”  she  cried,  clap- 
ping her  hands  with  a bright 
smile  of  recognition,  “another 
old  friend  found  already ! Your 
book-case,  Marian— your  dear-lit- 
tle-shabby-old-satin-wood book- 
case— how  glad  I am  you  brought 
it  with  you  from  Limmeridge! 
And  your  work-box,  just  as  un- 
tidy as  ever!  And  the  horrid, 
heavy,  man’s  umbrella  that  you 
always  would  walk  out  with  when 
it  rained  ! And,  first  and  fore- 
most of  all,  your  own  dear,  dark, 
clever  gipsy-face,  looking  attme 
just  as  usual ! It  is  so  like  home 
again  to  be  here.  How  can  we 
make  it  more  like  home  still  ? I 
will  put  my  father’s  portrait  in 
your  room  instead  of  in  mine — 
and  I will  keep  all  my  little  treas- 
ures from  Limmeridge  here — and 
we  will  pass  hours  and  hours  ev- 
ery day  with  these  four  friendly 
walls  round  us.  Oh,  Marian !”  she 
said,  suddenly  seating  herself  on 
a footstool  at  my  knees,  and  look- 
ing up  earnestly  in  my  face, 
“promise  you  will  never  many, 
and  leave  me.  It  is  selfish  to  say 
so,  but  you  are  so  much  better  off 
as  a single  woman — unless — un- 
less you  are  very  fond  of  your 
husband — but  you  won’t  be  very 
fond  of  any  body  but  me,  will 
you  ?”  She  stopped  again ; cross- 
ed my  hands  on  my  lap  ; and  laid 
her  face  on  them.  “Have  you 
been  writing  many  letters,  and  re- 
ceiving many  letters,  lately  ?”  she 
asked,  in  low,  suddenly-altered 
tones.  I understood  what  the 
question  meant ; but  I thought  it 
my  duty  not  to  encourage  her  by 
meeting  her  half-way.  “Have 
you  heard  from  him?”  she  went 
on,  coaxing  me  to  forgive  the  more 
direct  appeal  on  which  she  now 
ventured,  by  kissing  my  hands, 
upon  which  her  face  still  rested. 
“ Is  he  well  and  happy,  and  get- 
ting on  in  his  profession  ? Has 
he  recovered  himself — and  for- 
gotten v let" 

She  should  not  have  asked 
those  questions.  She  should  have 
remembered  her  own  resolution, 
on  the  morning  when  Sir  Perci- 
val  held  her  to  her  marriage  en- 
gagement, and  when  she  resign- 
ed the  book  of  Hartright’s  draw- 
ings into  my  hands  forever.  But, 
ah  me ! where  is  the  faultless  hu- 
man creature  who  can  persevere 
in  a good  resolution  without  some- 
times failing  and  falling  back? 
Where  is  the  woman  who  has 
ever  really  torn  from  her  heart 
the  image  that  has  been  once 
fixed  in  it  by  a true  love  ? Books 
tell  us  that  such  unearthly  creat- 
ures have  qxisted— but  what  docs 
our  own  experience  say  in  answer 
to  books  ? 

I made  no  attempt  to  remon- 
strate with  her:  perhaps  because 
I sincerely  appreciated  the  fear- 
less candor  which  let  me  see  what 
other  women  in  herposition  might 
have  had  reasons  for  concealing 
even  from  their  dearest  friends — 
perhaps  because  I felt,  in  my  own 
heart  and  conscience,  that,  in  her 
place,  I should  have  asked  the 
same  questions  and  had  the  same 
thoughts.  All  I could  honestly  do  was  to  reply 
that  I had  not  written  to  him  or  heard  from 
him  lately,  and  then  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
less  dangerous  topics. 

There  had  been  much  to  sadden  me  in  our 
interview — my  first  confidential  interview  with 
her  since  her  return.  The  change  which  her 
marriage  has  produced  in  our  relations  tow’ard 
each  other,  by  placing  a forbidden  subject  be- 
tween us,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives;  the 
melancholy  conviction  of  the  dearth  of  all 
warmth  of  feeling,  of  all  close  sympathy,  be- 
tween her  husband  and  herself,  which  her  own 
unwilling  words  now  force  on  my  mind;  the 
distressing  discovery  that  the  influence  of  that 
ill-fated  attachment  still  remains  (no  matter 
how  innocently,  how  harmlessly)  rooted  as  deep- 
ly as  ever  in  her  heart — all  these  are  disclosures 
to  sadden  any  woman  who  loves  her  as  dearly, 
and  feels  for  her  as  acutely,  as  I do.  There  is 
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Comfort  me,  and  that  does 
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MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

July  1st. — The  confusion  of  their  arrival  has 
had  time  to  subside.  Two  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  return  of  trtwjj  traveled  ^ ntadithat  in- 
terval has  sufficed  tb^p&t  Jn^YiewTHachinery 
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Hox.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Alabama,  is  a native 
of  Lincoln  County,  Georgia,  where  he  was  born  in 
June,  1825.  His  father,  Colonel  William  Curry,  a 
wealthy  planter,  removed  with  his  family  to  Tal- 
ladega County,  Alabama,  in  1838,  and  settled  in 
the  beautiful  valley  bordering  on  the  picturesque 
mountain  ranges  known  as  the  Hillabee  country. 

The  Curry  family  are  of  Scotch  descent — a fact 
remembered  and  appreciated  by  them  with  a pride 
characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  the  Caledonian 
race. 

Of  his  maternal  ancestry  nothing  more  need  be 
Said  in  this  connection  than  that  liis  mother  was  a 
Lamar — a name  honorably  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  graduated  at  the 
University  of  his  native  State  in  1843.  "When  a 
student  at  college  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  library  and  litera- 
ry societies  of  the  institution.  Here, 
by  habits  of  temperance  which  yield- 
ed to  no  temptation,  and  by  an  in- 
dustrious zeal  which  knew  no  tiring, 
he  laid  the  foundation,  in  solid  prin- 
ciples and  elegant  attainments,  of  a 
brilliant  career  of  usefulness  which 
has  from  its  commencement  known 
nothing  but  success.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  University  of  Georgia 
he  entered  the  law-school  at  Har- 
vard University,  Massachusetts, 
from  which  institution  he  received 
a diploma  in  1845.  Oa  his  return 
home  he  opened  an  office  in  the  town 
of  Talladega,  where,  for  two  years,  • 
he  devoted  himself,  with  abundant 
evidence  of  future  success,  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1846  he  enlisted  as  a soldier  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  served  dur- 
ing a part  of  that  campaign  in  a 
company  of  Texas  Rangers.  In 
1847  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  Chancellor 
Bowie;  and,  bidding  adieu  to  cli- 
ents, courts,  and  fees,  for  not  the 
less  arduous  but  more  congenial  and 
fascinating  field  of  politics,  was,  in 
the  same  year,  chosen  by  the  De- 
mocracy of  Talladega  County  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature — a 
position  to  which  he  was  re-elected 
in  1853  and  1855.  While  a member 
of  the  Legislature,  although  j*oung 
in  years,  lie  soon  distinguished  him- 
self, not  only  as  an  orator  and  par- 
liamentary debater  of  a high  or- 
der, but  as  a committee  man  e%’er 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. 

The  canvass  of  1855,  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Curry  and  Parsofls, 
though  limited  in  range,  was  prob- 
ably not  less  brilliant  than  was  the 
canvass  of  the  same  year  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  In  that,  as  in  this,  the  . 

“invisible  Sam"  was  totally  routed 
— the  “ Blick  Knight,  with  his  vis- 
or down,”  was  met  and  conquered. 

In  1853  Mr.  Curry  was  appointed  by 
the  Democratic  State  Convention 
an  elector  for  the  7th  Congressional 
District.  In  1857  he  was  elected, 
without  opposition,  to  represent  the 
people  of  that  district  in  the  35th 
national  Congress ; and  was,  again 
without  opposition,  re-elected  in 
1853. 

On  entering  Congress— by  forco 
of  talent,  not  political  tact — he  soon 
occupied  a prominent  position,  and 
'is  now,  in  that  unwieldy  bods*,  one 
of  the  few  members  who  can,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Chair,  command  the 
ear  of  the  House. 

In  delivery  Mr.  Curry’s  style  is 
bold,  energetic,  and  rapid — fluent 
in  tlie  use  of  words  well-selected, 
chaste,  and  expressive.  His  speech- 
es read  well ; but  when  delivered  in 
his  strong,  shrill,  well-cultivated 
voice — whether  they  soothe,  excite, 
or  electrify — they  never  fail  to  in- 
terest an  audience. 

In  politics  Mr.  Curry  is  a Demo- 
crat of  tli3  Calhoun  school;  and 
without  ill-feelings  toward  any  sec- 
tion, he  is  devoted  to  his  native 
South  and  her  institutions,  and  to 
the  Union  administered  under  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  principles  of  “State  Rights” 
lie  was  early  indoctrinated,  and 
from  them  he  is  as  immovable  by 
outside  influences  as  are  the  blue  hills  of  the  “ Be- 
nighted Seventh.” 
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and,  much  as  I should  have  liked  to  have  had  it 
otherwise,  I must  submit.  I feel,  from  all  I have  heard 
of  you  that  you  will  see  it  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Little  does  it  signify  to  us,  when  the  soul  lias  departed, 
where  this  poor  body  lies;  but  wc  who  are  left  behind 
would  do  all  we  can  to  show  how  we  loved  them.  This 
is  denied  me  : but  it  is  God’s  hand  that  affli«ts  us,  and  I 
try  to  submit.  Some  day  I may  be  able  to  visit  the  spot, 
and  see  where  he  lies,  and  erect  a simple  stone  to  his 
memory.  Oht  it  will  be  long,  long  before  I forget  that 
dreadful  night  Is  there  such  a thing  in  the  vicinity,  or 
any  shop  in  Bangor,  to  which  I could  send  for  a small 
picture  of  Moelfra  or  Llanallgo  Church,  a spot  now  sa- 
cred to  me  ? 


Another  widow  writes : 

I have  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  do  thank 
you  most  kindly  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  about 
my  dear  husband,  as  well  for  the  sentiments  yours  con- 
tains, eviucing  the  spirit  of  a Christian  who  can  sym- 
pathize for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  broken  down  with 
grief. 

May  God  bless  and  sustain  you,  and  all  in  connection 
witli  you,  in  this  great  trial ! Time  may  roll  on,  and 
bear  all  its  sons  away,  but  your  name  as  a disinterested 
person  will  stand  in  history;  and,  as  successive  years 
pass,  many  a widow  will  think  of  your  noble  conduct, 
and  the  tears  of  gratitude  liow  down  many  a cheek,  the 
tribute  of  a thankful  heart,  when  other  things  are  for- 
gotten forever. 

A father  writes : 

I am  at  a loss  to  find  words  to  sufficiently  express  my 
gratitude  jto  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  son  Richard 
upon  .the.  melancholy  occasion  of  Ids  visit  to  his  dear 
brother’s  body,  and  also  for  your  ready  attention  in  pro- 
nouncing our  beautiful  burial  service  over  my  poor  un- 
fortunate son’s  remains.  God  grant  that  your  prayers 
over  him  may  reach  the  Mercy  Seat,  and  that  ltis  soul 
may  be  received  (through  Christ's  intercession)  into 
heaven ! 

llis  dear  mother  begs  me  to  convey  to  you  her  heart- 
felt thanks.. 

Those  who  were  received  at  the  clergyman’s 
house  write  thus,  after  leaving  it : 

Dear  and  never-to-be-forgotten  Friends, — I ar- 
rived here  yesterday  morning  without  accident,  and  am 
about  to  proceed  to  my  home  by  railway. 

I am  overpowered  when  I think  of  you  and  your  hos- 
pitable home.  No  words  could  speak  language  suited  to 
my  heart.  I refrain.  God  reward  you  with  the  same 
measure  you  have  meted  with  I 

I enumerate  no  names,  but  embrace  you  all. 

Mv  beloved  Friends, — Tlds  is  the  first  day  that  I 
have  been  able  to  leave  my  bedroom  since  I returned, 
which  will  explain  the  reason  of  my  not  writing  sooner. 

If  I could  only  have  had  my  last  melancholy  hope 
realized  in  recovering  the  body  of  my  beloved  and  la- 
mented son,  I should  have  returned  home  somewhat 
comforted,  and  I think  I could  then  have  been  compara- 
tively resigned. 

I (ear  now  there  is  but  little  prospect,  and  I mourn  as 
one  without  hope. 

The  only  consolation  to  my  distressed  mind  is  in  my 
having  been  so  feelingly  allowed  by  you  to  leave  the 
matter  in  your  bands,  by  whom  I well  know  that  every 
tiling  will  be  done  that  can  be,  according  to  arrange- 
ments made  before  I left  the- scene  of  the  awful  catastro- 
phe, botli  as  to  the  identification  of  my  dear  son,  and  also 
his  interment. 

I feel  most  anxious  to  hear  whether  any  thing  fresh 
has  transpired  since  I left  you;  will  you  add  auothcr  to 
the  many  deep  obligations  I am  under  to  you  by  writing 
to  me  ? And  should  the  body  of  my  dear  and  unfortu- 
nate son  be  identified,  let  me  hear  from  yon  immediate- 
ly. and  I will  come  again. 

Words  can  not  express  the  gratitude  I feel  I owe  to 
you  all  for  your  benevolent  aid,  your  kindness,  and  your 
sympathy. 

My  dearly  beloved  Friends,— I arrived  in  safety  at 
my  house  yesterday,  and  a night’s  rest  has  restored  and 
tianquilized  me.  1 must  again  repeat  that  language 
has  no  words  by  which  I can  express  my  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  you.  You  are  enshrined  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 

I have  seen  him ! and  can  now  realize  my  misfortune 
more  than  I have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  Oh,  the  bit- 
terness of  the  cup  I drink ! But  I bow  submissive.  God 
must  have  done  right.  I do  not  want  to  feel  less,  but  to 
acquiesce  more  simply. 

There  were  some  Jewish  passengers  on  board 
the  Royal  Charter , and  the  gratitude  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  feelingly  expressed  in  the  following  letter, 
bearing  date  from  “ the  Office  of  the  Chief  Rabbi 

Reverend  Sir,— I can  not  refrain  from  expressing  to 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  on  behalf  of  those  of  my  fiock 
whose  relatives  have  unfortunately  been  among  those 
who  perished  at  the  late  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter. 
You  have,  indeed,  like  Boaz,  “not  left  off  your  kindness 
to  the  living  and  the  dead." 

You  have  not  alone  acted  kindly  toward  the  living  by 
receiving  them  hospitably  at  your  house,  and  energetic- 
ally assisting  them  in  their  mournful  duty,  but  also  to- 
ward the  dead,  by  exerting  yourself  to  have  our  co-relig- 
ionists buried  in  our  ground,  and  according  to  our  rites. 
May  our  heavenly  Father  reward  you  for  your  acts  of 
humanity  and  true  philanthropy  I 


The  “ Old  Hebrew  congregation  of  Liverpool,” 
thus  express  themselves  through  their  .secretary  : 

Reverend  Sir,— The  wardens  of  this  congregation 
have  learned  with  great  pleasure  that,  in  addition  to 
those  indefatigable  exertions,  at  the  scene  of  the  late 
disaster  -to  the  Royal  Charter,  which  have  received  uni- 
versal recognition,  you  have  very  benevolently  employed 
your  valuable  efforts  to  assist  such  members  of  our  faith 
as  have  sought  the  bodies  of  lost  friends  to  give  them 
burial  in  our  consecrated  grounds,  with  the  observances 
and  ritesprescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  our  religion. 

The  wardens  desire  me  to  take  the  earliest  available 
opportunity  to  offer  to  you,  on  behalf  of  our  community, 
tlie  expressionof  their  warm  acknowledgments  andgrate- 
ful  thanks,  and  their  sincere  wishes  for  your  continued 
welfare  and  prosperity. 

A Jewish  gentleman  writes  : 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir,— I take  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  right  earnestly  for  the  promptness  you  dis- 
played in  answering  my  note  with  full  particulars  con- 
cerning my  much-lamented  brother,  and  I also  herein 
beg  to  express  my  sincere  regard  for  the  willingness  you 
displayed  and  for  the  facility  you  afforded  forgetting  the 
remains  of  my  poor  brother  exhumed.  It  has  been  to  us 
a moat  sorrowful  and  painful  event,  but  when  we  meet 
with  such  friends  as  yourself,  it  in  a measure,  somehow 
or  other,  abates  that  mental  anguish,  and  makes  the 
suffering  so  much  easier  to  be  borne.  Considering  the 
circumstances  connected  with  my  poor  brother’s  fate,  it 
does,  indeed,  appear  a hard  one.  He  had  been  away  in 
all  seven  years;  he  returned  four  years  ago  to  see  liis 
family,  lie  was  then  engaged  to  a very  amiable  young 
lady.  Ho  had  been  very  successful  abroad,  and  was  now 
returning  to  fulfill  his  sacred  vow;  he  brought  all  his 
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property  with  him  in  gold  uninsured.  We  heard  from 
him  when  the  Bhip  stopped  at  Queenstown,  when  Jie  was 
in  the  highest  of  hope,  and  in  a few  short  hours  after- 
wurd  all  was  washed  away. 

Mournful  in  the  deepest  degree,  but  too  sacred 
for  quotation  here,  were  the  numerous  referenced 
to  those  miniatures  of  women  worn  round  the 
necks  of  rough  men  (and  found  there  after  death), 
those  locks  of  hair,  those  scraps  of  letters,  those 
many,  many  slight  memorials  of  hidden  tenderness. 
One  man  cast  up  by  the  sea  bore  about  him,  print- 
ed on  a perforated  lace  card,  the  following  singular 
(and  unavailing)  charm : 

A BLESSING. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  await  thee.  May  the  sun  of 
glory  shine  around  thy  bed ; and  may  the  gates  of  plen- 
ty, honor,  and  happiness  be  ever  open  to  thee.  May  no 
sorrow  distress  thy  days;  may  no  grief  disturb  thy 
nights.  May  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy  cheek,  and  the 
pleasures  of  imagination  attend  thy  dreams;  and  when 
length  of  years  makes  thee  tired  of  earthly  joys,  and  the 
curtain  of  death  gently  closes  around  thy  last  sleep  of 
human  existence,  may  the  Angel  of  God  attend  tliy  bed, 
and  take  care  that  the  expiring  lump  of  life  shall  not  re- 
ceive one  rude  blast  to  hasten  on  its  extinction  I 

A sailor  had  these  devices  on  his  right  arm,  “ Our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  forehead  of  the  crucifix 
and  the  vesture  stained  red;  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm,  a man  and  woman;  on  one  side  of  the 
Cross,  the  appearance  of  a half  moon,  with  a face ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  sun;  on  the  top  of  the  Cross, 
the  letters  I.H.S. ; on  the  left  arm,  a man  and  wo- 
man dancing,  with  an  effort  to  delineate  the  fe- 
male’s dress ; under  which,  initials.”  Another 
seaman  “had,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  right  arm, 
the  device  of  a sailor  and  a female ; the  man  hold- 
ing the  Union  Jack  with  a streamer,  the  folds  of 
which  waved  over  her  head,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
held  in  her  hand.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
a device  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  with  stars  sur- 
rounding the  head  of  the  Cross,  and  one  large  star 
on  the  side  in  Indian  ink.  On  the  left  arm,  a flag, 
a true  lovers’  knot,  a face,  and  initials.”  This 
tattooing  was  found  still  plain,  below  the  discolored 
outer  surface  of  a mutilated  arm,  when  such  sur- 
face was  carefully  scraped  away  with  a knife.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  perpetuation  of  this 
marking  custom  among  seaman  may  be  referred 
hack  to  their  desire  to  be  identified,  if  drowned  and 
flung  ashore. 

It  was  some  time  before  I could  sever  myself 
from  the  many  interesting  papers  on  the  table,  and 
then  1 broke  bread  and  drank  wine  with  the  kind 
family  before  I left  them.  As  I had  brought  the 
Coast-Guard  down,  so  I took  the  Postman  back, 
with  his  leathern  wallet,  walking-stick,  bugle,  anil 
terrier  dog.  Many  a heart-broken  letter  had  he 
brought  to  the  Rectory  House  within  two  months; 
many  a benignantly  painstaking  answer  had  he 
carried  back. 

As  I rode  along  I thought  of  the  many  people, 
inhabitants  of  this  mother  country,  who  would 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  little  church-vard  in  the 
years  to  come ; I thought  of  the  many  people  in 
Australia  who  would  have  an  interest  in  such  a 
shipwreck,  and  would  find  their  way  here  when 
they  visit  the  Old  World  ; I thought  of  the  writers 
of  all  the  wreck  of  letters  I had  left  upon  the  table ; 
and  I resolved  to  place  this  little  record  where  it 
stands.  Convocations,  Conferences,  Diocesan  Epis- 
tles, and  the  like,  will  do  a great  deal  for  Religion, 

I dare  say,  and  Heaven  send  they  may!  but  I 
doubt  if  the}"  will  ever  do  their  Master’s  service 
half  so  well,  in  all  the  time  they  last,  as  the  Heav- 
ens have  seen  it  done  in  this  bleak  spot  upon  the 
rugged  coast  of  Wales. 

Had  I lost  the  friend  of  my  life  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  Charter;  had  I lost  my  betrothed,  the 
more  than  friend  of  my  life ; had  I lost  my  maiden 
daughter,  had  I lost  my  hopeful  boy,  had  I lost  my 
little  child ; I would  kiss  the  hands  that  worked 
so  busily  and  gently  in  the  church,  and  say,  “ None 
better  could  have  touched  the  form  though  it  had 
lain  at  homo.”  I could  be  sure  of  it,  I could  be 
thankful  for  it:  I could  be  content  to  leave  the 
grave  near  the  house  the  good  family  pass  in  and 
out  of  every  day,  undisturbed,  in  the  little  church- 
yard where  so  many  are  so  strangely  brought  to- 
gether. * 

Without  the  name  of  the  clergyman  to  whom — 
I hope,  not  without  carrying  comfort  to  some  heart 
at  some  time — I have  referred,  my  reference  would 
be  as  nothing.  He  is  the  Reverend  Stephen  Roose 
Hughes,  of  Llanallgo,  near  Moelfra,  Anglesey. 
Ilis  brother  is  the  Reverend  Hugh  Robert  Hughes, 
of  Penrhos  Alligwy. 


LOVE’S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

Tne  little  maid  was  standing 

With  me  where  fell  the  moonbeams  down ; 

Afar  the  strains  of  music 

Came  floating  from  the  town. 

And  did  the  little  maiden  know 

The  thought  that  made  me  tremble  so? 

I saw  the  silken  lashes 

That  hid  her  tender,  tender  eyes ; 

We  listened  to  the  music 

That  floated  through  the  skies. 

But  did  the  little  maiden  know 

The  reason  why  I trembled  so? 

I longed  with  utter  longing 

To  clasp  her  dainty,  dainty  waist: 

Could  e’er  such  bliss  be  mine 
Such  happiness  to  taste  ? 

And  did  the  little  maiden  know 

The  thought  that  made  me  tremble  so? 

All  tremulously  bending 
Her  lily,  lily  hand  I took; 

Her  slender  form  enfolding, 

One  only  word  I spoke : 

It  was  so  sweet  to  let  her  know 

The  reason  why  I trembled  so. 


OLD  REES. 

He  was  a little  man,  with  high  shoulders  and 
stiff  knees,  and  wore  the  livery  of  the  deacon- 
house,*  a long  frieze  coat,  with  the  badge  of  the 
charity  on  the  sleeve.  As  he  walked  slowly 
toward  me,  with  the  weight  of  nearly  seventy 
years  on  hia  shoulders,  I had  time  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  something  ailed  him.  As  he  came  near- 
er, I perceived  that  his  cheeks  were  very  pale,  his 
eyes  dim,  and  that  his  whole  bearing  betokened 
sadness.  As  he  passed  by  the  arbor,  instead  of  his 
usual  cheerful,  “A  fine  morning,  Sir!”  he  silently 
took  off  his  hat,  and  stumbled  against  the  thresh- 
old. 

“ How  goes  it,  Rees  ? Is  any  thing  the  matter 
with  you,  my  friend  ?”  I asked. 

The  old  man  looked  up,  astonished  at  the  sound 
of  that  word  “friend  ;”  perhaps  now,  in  his  sixtv- 
ninth  year,  he  heard  it  applied  to  himself  for  the 
first  time.  A convulsive  smile  passed  over  his 
thin  features;  his  gray  eyes  first  lighted  up,  and 
then  grew  dim  with  tears.  His  whole  counten- 
ance said : “I  will  trust  you ;”  but  his  lips  uttered 
only  these  words : Hearken,  Sir.  Do  you  know 
little  Rotas  ?” 

I answered  that  I had  not  that  honor. 

“ Did  not  Mr.  Peter  ever  show  him  to  you  ? 
The  whole  town  knows  little  Rotas.  He  collects 
plenty  of  cents,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ But  what  about  this  man  ?”  I asked. 

“ He’s  not  a man  at  all ; he’s  a dwarf,  a regular 
dwarf,  Sir;  you  might  show  him  at  a fair;  but 
he’s  a wicked  little  wretch : he  lives  in  the  asy- 
lum, but  he  runs  about  the  streets  like  a madman, 
lie  makes  a great  deal  of  money  by  his  hump. 
When  the  children  are  coming  home  from  school, 
they  subscribe  their  cents,  and  little  Rotas  dances 
for  them.  He  jumps  about  a stick  like  a monkey, 
and  makes  his  hump  look  enormous.  1 have  no 
hump,  Sir,”  he  added,  with  a sigh.  I perceived 
that  Rees  was  less  jealous  of  the  hump  in  itself 
than  of  the  cents  which  it  brought. 

“I  wish,”  he  continued,  in  a melancholy  tone, 
“I  wish  I had  a hump.  I should  then  have  no- 
thing to  do ; I could  get  plenty  of  cents  by  making 
the  people  in  the  streets  laugh.  Bfft  I would  not 
drink,”  he  said,  changing  his  tone,  as  he  took  down 
the  coat,  and  folded  it  up  with  much  care — “ no,  I 
would  not  drink.” 

“Ah,”  he  continued — “ah,  Sir,  you  do  not  know 
it,  but  I am  much  more  sad  than  angry.  Little 
Rotas  has  done  me  a great  injury;  little  Rotas  is 
very  spiteful.  People,”  he  continued,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  a shoe-brush — “people  think  him  mad, 
but  he  is  only  wicked.  You  know  that  in  the 
asylum  we  are  all  poor  people — as  poor  as  those  in 
the  church-vard.  I and  a few  others  earn  a little 
money,  but  it  does  us  no  good ; we  are  obliged  to 
bring  it  all  to  the  father , and  every  week  lie  gives 
us  a trifle  for  pocket-money.  Now,  that  is  all  quite 
right,  Sir;  for  when  I shall  become  old,  and  no 
longer  able  to  earn  a cent,  1 shall  still  get  my  lit- 
tle allowance.  Look  at  these, ” lie  continued,  draw- 
ing out  a colored  pocket-liandk<'rchief,  and  tapping 
the  cover  of  his  snuff-box ; “ I bought  them  with 
my  pocket-money.” 

It  was  touching  to  hear  a man  of  sixty-nine  say, 
“When  I shall  become  old.” 

“Rotas,”  lie  went  on,  “receives  his  allowance 
also.  But  what  does  he  do  for  it?  Rotas  does 
nothing  but  now  and  then  pull  up  a few  weeds  in 
the  street.  He  pretends  to  be  a half-idiot;  and 
when  lie  gets  a few  cents  from  the  children  for 
dancing,  he  goes  outside  the  town.  But  that  is 
hit  affair,”  continued  Rees,  “and  why  need  lie 
have  ruined  me  ? You  don’t  know  what  he  did : 
I’ll  tell  you,  Sir.  I had  money,  a great  deal  of 
money — I had  twelve  guilders.” 

“ And  how  did  you  get  them,  Rees  ?” 

“ Honestly,  Sir.  I saved  them  up  while  I was 
messenger  to  an  apothecary.  Sometimes  when  I 
carried  a bottle  of  medicine  to  some  country-house 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,,  the  master  or 
the  mistress  would  say : ‘ Give  the  poor  man  a ten- 
cent  piece;  ’tis  bad  weather.’  And  so  by  degrees 
I scraped  together  my  twelve  guilders.  It  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  house  ; but  I hid  them  next 
my  heart.” 

“And  wherefore  ? Had  you  really  need  of  the 
money,  or  was  it  only  for  the  pleasure  of  keeping 
it?” 

“Ah,  Sir,”  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head, 
“if  I may  make  bold  to  say  so,  rich  idlers  can’t 
understand  it;  the  members  of  the  council  can’t 
understand  it,  for  they  have  no  care  about  such 
things.  Living  and  dying,  every  thing  goes  well 
with  them.  But  listen  to  me.  We  are  well-off  in 
the  house:  the  council  are  kind  to  us.  On  fast- 
days  we  get  buttered  rolls;  and  ever}'  three  weeks 
an  ox  is  provided  by  the  will  of  some  great  noble- 
man who  died  long  ago.  We  always  get  the  meat 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces ; and  the  managers  of 
the  asylum  have  a party,  and  eat  the  neat’s  tongue. 
We  are  very  well-off ; but  a man,  Sir,  can’t  help 
thinking  of  his  death.” 

“I  trust  you  will  be  well-off  also  after  your 
death,  Rees,”  I replied. 

“I  hope  so,  Sir:  in  heaven  there  is  nothing  but 
happiness.  But  that  is  not  what  I meant.  I 
want  to  have  my  body  provided  for — do  you  per- 
ceive ?” 

“ How  do  you  mean,  Rees  ?” 

“ I’ll  tell  you,  Sir.  As  soon  as  we  are  dead 
they  lay  us  on  straw,  and  dress  us  in  the  linen  of 
the  house,  just  as  when  we  were  alive.  Then  they 
carry  us  to  the  church-vard,  and  bury  us  in  the 
common  grave.  That  is  what  I do  not  like.  I 
Want,  when  I am  dead,  not  to  have  any  sjiarity- 
clothes  about  me.” 

He  paused  for  a moment,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  “I  long,”  he  resumed,  “to  lie  in  m3-  own 
coffin — I can’t  well  explain  it — as  I saw  my  father 
lie  in  his  with  his  own  clothe*.  I have  never  had 
a shirt  which  belonged  to  me — I would  fain  have  a 
winding-sheet  of  my  own.” 

I was  greatly  moved.  Speak  not  of  prejudices  1 

* An  alms-house  in  Holland,  for  the  reception  of  old 
men  or  women. 


The  rich  of  this  world  have  them  bv  hundreds. 
This  poor  man  could  cheerfully  endiire'cverv  thing 
— meagre  food,  a hard  bed,  and,  for  his  age  hard 
labor.  He  had  no  home ; he  was  to  have  no  spe- 
cial grave ; all  he  desired  was  the  assurance  that 
bis  last  vesture  should  belong  to  him. 

“ You  see,  then,  Sir,”  he  continued  in  a some- 
what hoarse  voice,  “ what  the  twelve  guilders  were 
for.  It  was  a large  sum ; but  I wanted  something 
besides— I wished  to  be  interred  decently.  I don’t 
well  understand  these  things,  but  I calculated  four 
guilders  for  the  linen,  two  guilders  for  the  men 
who  should  bury  me,  and  half  a guilder  each  for 
the  twelve  men  who  should  bear  me  to  the  grave. 
Was  not  that  all  well  arranged  ? The  apothecary’s 
apprentice  had  written  down  all  the  directions  for 
me  on  a piece  of  paper.,  I wrapped  the  twelve 
guilders  up  in  it,  and  sewed  the  whole  in  a little 
leathern  bag,  which  for  the  last  thirt}' 3-ears  I have 
worn  next  my  heart.  And  now  it  is  all  gone  1” 

“ Did  Rotas  steal  it  ?”  I inquired. 

“ No,”  replied  Rees,  rousing  himself  from  the 
painful  reverie  in  which  his  own  last  words  had 
plunged  him;  “but  lie  discovered  I had  it.  His 
bed  is  next  mine ; so  perhaps  he  saw  it  when  I was 
dressing  or  undressing;  <jr  perhaps,  during  an  ill- 
ness that  I had,  I may  have  talked  of  it  in  m}' 
sleep,  for  it  was  always  in  my  thoughts.  Last 
Tuesda}-,  }-ou  may  remember,  Sir,  it  rained  all  da}-, 
and  Rotas  did  not  get  a single  cent.  The  weather 
was  so  bad  that  the  children  could  not  stop  in  the 
street  to  look  at  him.  All  his  pocket-mone}'  was 
spent;  but  he  had  a raging  desire  to  go  out." 
“Rees,”  said  he  to  me  after  dinner,  “lend  me  six 
cents.”  “Rotas,”  I replied,  “I  won’t  lend  }-ou 
mone}-  to  spend  in  drinking.”  “ Rees,”  said  lie, 
“I  must  have  them.”  “Not  from  me,”  said  I. 
“ Rees, ’’said  lie,  “if  you  don’t  give  me  the  money, 
I’ll  tell  the  father  what  you  have  hidden  under 
}-our  clothes.”  1 felt  that  I grew  as  pale  as  a 
sheet,  and  I handed  him  the  six  cents.  But  I could 
not  help  saying,  “ Rotas,  you’re  a rascal  1”  Wheth- 
er that  vexed  him  or. not,  I can’t  tell;  but  yester- 
day he  got  drunk;  and  while  they  were  .fastening 
the  log  to  his  leg,  he  shouted  like  a madman: 
“ Rees  has  money — Rees  has  mone}'  1 inside  his 
shirt  he  hides  it  1”  My  comrades  told  me  this 
when  I came  in.  It  was  bedtime,  and  we  all  un- 
dressed in  the  men’s  dormitory.  Rotas  was  al- 
ready in  bed,  snoring  like  a pig.  As  soon  as  the 
others  were  asleep,  I slipped  the  little  bag  from 
off  my  neck,  and  was  going  to  hide  it  in  the  straw 
of  my  bolster ; but  before  1 had  time  to  do  so,  the 
door  opened,  and  in  came  the  father,  with  a lan- 
tern in  liis  hand.  I fell  back  on  my  pillow,  with 
the  little  hag  in  my  hand,  and  stared  at  the  light 
like  an  idiot.  I felt  every  one  of  the  father’s  foot- 
steps fall  on  my  heart.  “Rees,”  said  he,  lending 
over  me,  “you  have  money,  and  you  know  very 
well  it  is  quite  against  the  rules  of  the  house  to 
keep  it  concealed.”  And  he  took  the  little  bag 
out  of  my  hand.  “ It  is  only  for  a shroud  1”  I cried, 
and  I fell  on  my  knees  in  the  bed ; but  it  was  no 
use.  “ We  will  take  care  of  it  for  you,”  said  the 
father;  and  he  opened  the  bag,  and  counted  over 
the  money  carefully.  My  own  dear  burial  money  1 
I had  not  laid  my  own  eyes  on  it  since  the  day, 
thirty  years  before,  when  I sewed  it  up.  “ I swear 
to  you,”  cried  I again,  “that  I will  spend  it  on 
nothing  hut  a decent  burial.”  “ We  w ill  take  care 
of  that  for  you,”  said  the  father,  and  went  away 
with  the  money  and  the  lantern.  “Rotas,”  I called 
out  after  him,  “ told  you  that  1”  I scarcely  closed 
my  eves  all  night.  That’s  all,  Sir,  I have  to  tell. 

“ Why  do  you  not  address  a petition  to  the  Coun- 
cil ?”  I asked. 

“No,  no!”  sobbed  he,  fumbling  with  his  hand 
inside  bis  vest,  as  though  still  searching  for  ids 
money  ; “ they  will  never  return  me  my  guilders.” 

“Come,  Rees,”  said  I,  “you  must  and  shall  re- 
cover your  money.  I will  speak  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  council;  and  we  will  see  whether  the  rule 
can  not  for  once  be  evaded  in  favor  of  an  honest, 
respectable,  old  man  like  you.  Cheer  up,  Rees, 
you  ehall  get  your  guilders  again.” 

“ Shall  I ?”  said  the  poor  man,  encouraged  by 
my  confident  tone — “shall  I teally?” 

I promised  to  do  what  I could,  and  made  the  re- 
quisite application.  The  president  sent  for  the  fa- 
ther, and  dispatched  him  to  convoke  a meeting  of 
the  council.  It  was  a most  formal  and  solemn  af- 
fair. First  of  all,  Rees  was  summoned  into  the 
board-room,  and  then  desired  to  withdraw ; then 
the  father  was  called  in,  and  in  like  manner  dis- 
missed. Immediately  ensued  a grave  deliberation, 
which  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  of  which  the  result 
w as,  that  the  president  referred  the  decision  to  tlio 
wisdom  of  the  council ; and  the  councilors,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  politeness,  professed  themselves 
ready  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  opinion  of  the 
president. 

However,  as  the  matter  could  not  rest  there, 
the  president  at  length  delivered  the  decision  in 
these  words : 

“That,  in  one  point  of  view,  it  is  right  to  restore 
the  sum  of  money  in  question  to  Rees,  on  account 
of  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  keep  this  money  till  his 
death,  as  safely  as  our  excellent  and  indefatigable 
honorary  treasurer” — here  the  honorary  treasurer 
bowed — “ but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be 
well  to  encourage  Rees  in  the  idea  that  his  money 
could  possibly  be  safer  in  his  own  custody  than  in 
that  of  the  before-named  excellent  treasurer.” 

Such  was  the  categorical  sentence  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  secretary,  with  some  show  of  justice, 
ventured  to  observe  that  the  decision  was  hardly 
sufficiently  decisive,  and  demanded  that  the  ques- 
tion “to  restore  or  not  to  restore,”  should  be  put 
to  the  vote.  Whereupon  the  treasurer  had  the 
magnanimity  voluntarily  to  cede  his  right  to  the 
administration  of  the  sum  in  question,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolvod  that  Rees  should  receive 
back  his  twelve  guilders,  wrapped  up,  as  before,  in 
their  little  leathern  bag. 

Two  years  longer  old  Rees  wore  his  money  next 
his  heart.  Last  year,  I visited  the  church-yard 

of  D , and  it  was  sweet  to  me  to  know  that 

there,  in  the  common  grave,  slept  a man  who, 
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through  my  means  had  been  decently  borne  to  his 
last  home  by  twelve  comrades  of  his  choice,  and 
who  had  breathed  his  last  in  the  cherished  certain- 
ty of  wearing  his  “ own  shroud.” 

Perhaps  Old  Rees,  in  his  dying  hour,  had  a 
kindly  thought  of  me. 


TOPE  PIUS  THE  NINTH. 

The  critical  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  has 
again  brought  the  Pope  to  the  surface,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly publish  his  portrait  from  a late  photo- 
graph. It  is  of  historic  character  at  the  present 
time. 

Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  was  born  at  Senegal  ia  in 
1792,  and  is  consequently  at  the  present  time  about 
08  years  old.  His  family  was  ancient  and  wealthy ; 
his  name  is  Mastai  Ferretti.  In 
early  youth  he  was  destined  for  the 
army,  and  it  is  said  — though  this 
has  been  denied  — that  he  served 
some  time  in  a regiment  of  dra- 
goons. However  this  be,  he  fell  in 
love,  when  a very  young  man,  with 
a beautiful  English  girl,  who  refused 
to  marry  him  unless  he  would  be- 
come a Protestant.  Declining  to 
pay  this  price  for  a wife,  and  una- 
ble to  bear  the  mortification  of  los- 
ing her  he  loved,  Mastai  resigned  his 
commission,  entered  the  Church,  and 
won  golden  opinions  by  his  fervor, 
zeal,  and  intelligence.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  ho  was  dispatched  to  Chili 
to  reorganize  the  Church  there, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  disor- 
der by  the  revolution.  This  mis- 
sion he  fulfilled  with  such  success 
that,  on  his  return,  he  was  intrust- 
ed with  an  important  post  in  the 
Government  at  Rome.  lie  shortly 
afterward  became  Papal  nuncio  at 
Naples.  There  he  won  no  little 
fame  by  the*  courage  and  disinter- 
ested kindness  which  he  displayed 
toward  the  sick;  the  cholera  was 
raging  among  the  lazaroni,  and 
many  priests,  overcome  by  terror, 
refused  to  perform  their  offices  to 
the  dying.  Mastai  not  only  spent 
his  whole  time  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sufferers,  but  sold  his  plate  and  car- 
riages and  devoted  the  money  to 
their  use;  preferring,  as  he  said,  “to 
walk  on  foot  so  long  as  the  poor  of 
Jesus  were  dying  in  the  streets.” 

Under  Gregory  XVI.  Mastai  Fer- 
retti, who  lmd  been  appointed  a car- 
dinal, administered  the  diocese  of 
Imola,  in  the  Romagua,  and  by  his 
skill  and  conciliatory  policy  con- 
trived to  soothe  much  of  the  discon- 
tent which  prevailed  in  that  region. 

On  Gregory’s  death  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  to  assist  at  the  con- 
clave which  was  to  elect  a new  Pope. 

It  was  generally  understood  that 
Gregory’s  successor  was  to  be  Car- 
dinal Lambruschini;  Cardinal  Fer- 
retti was  one  of  the  scrutineers.  On 
the  third  ballot  he  was  elected  Pope. 

His  excitement  when,  as  scrutineer, 
he  made  the  astounding  discover}', 
was  so  great  that  he  fainted. 

As  Pope,  Pius  IX.  commenced 
his  career  nobly.  He  liberated  the 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  who 
had  been  thrown  into  jail  by  Greg- 
ory. He  reformed  many  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  He  en- 
couraged the  national  Italian  feel- 
ing. He  spoke  openly  against  the 
Austrian  domination.  So  novel  a 
stand  for  the  head  of  the  Church  at- 
tracted the  world’s  attention.  Pius 
became  the  most  popular  man  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  excitable  Italian  peo- 
ple ripened  for  revolt.  The  French 
revolution  of  1848  kindled  the  flame. 

Then  Pius  tried  to  stem  the  tide  by 
reactionary  measures.  It  was  too 
late.  He  refused  to  be  a party  to 
any  revolutionary  proceedings,  and 
appointed  the  most  unpopular  noble 
in  Rome  — Count  Rossi — to  be  his 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  fatal.  The 
Romans  rose,  murdered  Rossi,  took 
the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  and  imprisoned  the  Pope, 
who  was  only  too  glad  to  fly,  some 
time  afterward,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Bavarian  valet. 

He  "made  his  escape  to  Gaeta, 
where  for  some  months  he  held  his 
court.  At  length,  the  Austrians  and 
their  despotic  allies  having  begun  to 
crush  out  revolution,  Pius  was  restored  by  the 
French  and  Neapolitans.  Ever  since  then  he  lias 
been  upheld  on  his  throne  by  a French  army. 
Were  the  French  to  leave  Rome  the  old  man’s  head 
would  not  be  safe  for  an  instant. 

It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that,  since  his  restora- 
tion to  power.  Pope  Pio  None*  has  evinced  very 
little  of  the  spirit  which  once  won  for  him  the  good- 
will of  liberal  men  throughout  the  world.  Prior 
to  1859  his  rule  was  despotic  and  as  inefficient  as 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ; robbery  was  an 
everyday  matter  in  the  Papal  States ; murder  was 
common ; and  the  jails,  which  contained  but  few 
assassins  and  thieves,  were  crammed  with  respect- 
able persons  accused  of  political  offenses.  When 
the  war  broke  out  the  sympathies  of  the  Pope  were 
openly  manifested  on  the  side  of  tyranny  and  for- 
eign domination  ; Pius  was  an  Austrian  to  the 
backbone.  Hailing  from  heaven  above,  he  could 
not,  of  course,  bo  expected  to  share  the  feelings  of 
the  Romans  about  Italian  nationality.  It  needed 
more  watchfulness  than  ever,  ou  the  part  of  the 
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French  General,  to  prevent  the  Pope’s  subjects 
sacking  the  Vatican. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
proposed  an  Italian  Confederation  with  the  Pope 
at  its  head.  To  this  Pius  agreed  ; but  with  senile 
fatuity  insisted,  that,  before  any  new  arrangement 
were  made,  foreign  troops  should  invade  the  re- 
volted Romagna,  and  reduce  to  submission  those 
of  his  subjects  who,  disgusted  by  the  crimes  of  his 
government,  andespecially  the  massacre  of  Perugia, 
had  expelled  his  legates  and  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. This  was  too  much  even  for  the  Emper- 
or of  Austria— far  too  much  for  Louis  Napoleon. 
Th^request  of  the  Pope  was  civilly  declined.  Upon 
which  the  old  man  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  Confederation. 

Matters  stand  thus  at  present.  On  New-Year’s 
Eve  Napoleon  wrote  the  Pope  a wise,  calm,  and 
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CHAPTER  VL— (Continued.) 

Above  stairs  there  was  rattling  and  pounding 
of  the  door  in  great  measure.  There  was  fury 
and  consternation ; there  was  astonishment  of 
the  blankest  kind ; there  was  a whirl  and  clash 
of  all  sorts  of  fierce  emotions.  Luke  Green  was 


POPE  PIUS  THE  NINTH.— [From  a recent  Photograph.] 


temperate  letter,  advising  him  to  submit  to  fate, 
and  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Romagna. 
On  New-Year’s  Day,  Pius,  in  his  speech  to  the 
French  general,  called  Napoleon  a hypocrite,  and 
all  the  other  hard  words  he  could  remember.  The 
world,  judging  between  the  two,  does  not  decide  in 
favor  of  the  Pope. 

As  we  said  a few  weeks  since,  the  Papacy  is  a 
respectable  institution,  which  many  wise  persons, 
out  of  regard  for  the  past,  would  like  to  preserve 
from  entire  destruction.  In  his  proper  sphere  the 
Pope  can  be  of  great  use  to  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. But  if  he  can  only  be  maintained  by 
bombarding  cities  and  slaughtering  people  who 
seek  their  mere  rights ; if  the  existence  of  his  spir- 
itual authority  be  inseparable  from  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  most  loathsome  and  degrading  despot- 
ism in  Europe ; it  is  not  likely  that  the  generous 
sentiments  which  induce  men  of  all  religions  to 
feel  sympathy  for  the  Pope  will  stand  the  test,  and 
our  generation  will  probably'  see  the  overthrow  of 
an  institution  which  claims  to  date  from  St.  Potcr. 


the  only  sober  man  in  the  room,  nnd  from  him 
the  company  shaded  down  to  Mangles,  and  im- 
becility through  all  grades  of  woeful  unhelpful- 
ness.  Luke  Green  was  the  only  sober  man,  I 
said.  And  this  is  true,  meaning  by  sobriety 
freedom  from  liquor.  For  otherwise  he  seemed 
almost  a madman.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
pull  the  door  open,  he  first  ran  to  the  window, 
nnd  peered  anxiously  down  for  nn  instant  in 
perfect  silence,  as  if  not  enduring  to  trust  his 
eyes  against  his  desire,  when  they  told  him  that 
there  was  no  portico  roof  upon  which  he  conld 
jump,  nothing  to  break  a fall  of  forty  feet  if  ho 
sought  to  get  down  by  that  way.  But  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  relate  this  the  mad  fe- 
ver-fit passed  over,  and  the  before-time  coolness 
returned.  Returning  to  his  old  manner,  save 
that  the  placid  eye  now  burned  steadily  with  a 
strange  unpleasant  fire,  he  very  coolly  took  a 
broad  and  hoavy  hunting-knife  from  the  wall, 
whero  it  hung  ns  one  of  the  sporting  ornnments 
to  Mr.  Todds’s  room,  inserted  it  between  tho  door 


and  the  side-post,  and  throwing  all  his  weight 
into  one  lunge  against  the  handle,  burst  out  the 
socket  that  received  the  bolt,  and  flung  the  door 
wide  open. 

Theu  whispering  hurriedly  to  Todds,  the  so- 
berest of  all  present,  both  from  his  naturally 
hard  head  and  the  present  excitement,  that  no 
one  must  follow  him,  he  was  soon  on  the  track 
of  the  fugitive,  separated  from  him  only  by  a 
little  more  than  a hundred  seconds. 

And  now  with  great  pleasure  leaving  the  par- 
ty, some  of  them  condoling  over  Luke  Green, 
some  of  them  vituperating  Ernest,  many  of  them 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  Mr.  Todds  from 
joining  the  pursuit  with  hue  and  cry,  and  all 
finally  concluding  to  take  a little  more  punch 
by  way  of  expressing  their  sympathy,  we  follow 
the  two  who  took  their  sudden  departure  beforo 
us,  and  in  the  order  of  their  exit, 
into  the  open  air. 

The  moment  that  Ernest  reach- 
ed the  street  he  walked  very  qui- 
etly around  the  nearest  corner, 
and  then,  seeing  that  the  way  wns 
clear  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
all  Chcswick  having  been  fast 
asleep  since  midnight,  now  two 
hours  ago,  made  at  his  utmost 
speed  for  his  lodgings.  Letting 
himself  in  softly  with  his  night 
key,  he  hurried  to  the  chamber 
provided  for  little  Filkins,  woke 
him,  told  him  to  dress  himself 
more  rapidly  than  that  operation 
had  ever  been  performed  in  his 
life,  and  to  meet  him  at  the  wil- 
low clump  just  across  the  brook, 
which  we  before  indicated,  as  the 
observatory  of  Nora  Manton. 
Then  putting  into  a valise  the  lit- 
tle rosewood  box  which  held  his 
relics,  and  which  through  all  Iris' 
life -journeying  had  never  once 
left  him,  the  letter-book,  and  a 
bundle  of  papers  carefully  scaled 
and  tape-hound,  he  passed  out  of 
the  hack  door,  across  the  little 
yard  that  led  to  the  water,  then 
by  stepping-stones  over  the  brook, 
nnd  rested  at  last,  sitting  down  on 
the  broad  roots  of  the  tree  appoint- 
ed for  his  tiyst  with  little  Filkins. 

Thus  situated,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  from  the  house  to 
see  him,  the  yellow-brown,  burly 
trunks  of  the  clump  giving  no  re- 
lief whatever  in  that  dim  night 
light  to  his  face  as  it  looked  be- 
tween them,  while  he  could  see 
with  perfect  ease  up  into  his  own 
window,  and  hear  with  distinct- 
ness, should  that  be  necessary, 
any  thing  that  might  be  said  loud- 
ly on  the  other  side  of  its  lifted 
sash. 

Probably,  thought  he,  Luke 
Green  will  make  directly  for  my 
rooms.  Probably  also,  he  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
house,  knowing  it  only  by  hearsay 
— call  that  two  minutes’  delay. 
He  is  infuriated,  but — no,  I don’t 
think  ho  will  dnre  to  break  the 
front  door,  he  will  ring — count 
three  minutes  more  for  arousing 
some  one  to  let  him  in : he  will 
then,  I suppose,  sit  down  in  my 
arm-chair,  finding  that  I am  not 
in,  and  wait  till  I return.  May 
he  find  plenty  to  amuse  him  till 
then  ! At  any  rate,  Filkins  has 
five  minutes  to  dress  in  : if  he  hur- 
ries as  I told  him,  "he  will  reach 
here  before  Green  comes.  Heav- 
en grant  he  may  I 
As  these  ideas  revolved  rapidly 
through  his  mind,  he  believed  lie 
heard  the  front  bell  of  the  old 
house  ringing.  He  listened  — it 
did  ring — it  was  pulled  again  and 
again — it  rang  violently.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  who  was  at  the 
door,  and  he  almost  stilled  the 
beating  of  his  heart  to  hear  wlmt 
would  come  next,  to  know  how 
little  Filkins  would  get  off. 

Of  a sudden  the  bell  stopped, 
nnd  in  a moment  more  he  heard 
loud  voices  in  his  own  room.  A 
broad  lamplight  flared  through  his 
window,  striking  the  willow  for  an 
instant  and  making  Ernest  stoop 
still  lower  that  he  might  not  be 
discovered.  Then  two  figures  ap- 
peared at  tho  window,  both  in 
earnest  conversation  — they  turn- 
ed about  and  faced  him,  with  the 
lamp  directly  on  their  faces. 

One  was  Luke  Green,  his  undcr-jaw  set  as  if 
it  were  holding  the  throat  of  his  worst  enemy, 
his  eyes  shining  with  a cold,  merciless,  motion- 
less glare,  like  the  glint  of  a moon-strnck  ice- 
berg. The  other  was  — Gracious  Heavens! 
could  the  fellow  be  mad? — little  Filkins!  But 
not  aw  nalurel — in  the  same  dress  which  he  had 
worn  when  first  on  that  day  he  appeared  to  Er- 
nest— the  bravo’s  long  cloak  wrapping  him  from 
head  to  foot,  the  venerable  beard  and  wig  sit- 
ting snugly  to  his  face— the  little  man  was  talk- 
ing in  his  most  voluble  manner,  and  gesticula- 
ting like  one  frenzied.  He  would  certainly  be- 
tray himself,  and  then,  he  was  in  Luke  Green’s 
power.  What  could  that  poor  little  masker  do, 
if  unmasked,  against  the  superintendent’s  infu- 
riate calmness  ? He  would  be  crunched  like  a 
robin’s  leg  in  the  mouth  of  n cat.  “ God  help 
him!”  snid  Ernest,  almost  resolved  to  go  to  his 
help" 
it?” 
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“llK  STRETCHED  OUT  HXS  HAND,  AND  CAME 
TOWARD  ME  HICK  A TIGER.” 


Leave  the  little  holder  of  responsibility  alone 
for  that.  The  light  moved  away,  and  with  it 
Ernest  saw  Green  disappear  from  the  room,  lit- 
tle Filkins  leaning  on  his  arm  and  going  ginger- 
lj%  like  a rusty-jointed  old  man,  the  right  hand 
firmly  grasping  the  knotty  cudgel  with  which 
he  had  arrived  that  afternoon.  Ernest  had  list- 
ened intently,  but  not  one  word  had  he  heard 
from  which  to  gain  a clew  as  to  how  matters 
were  shaping,  so  low  had  little  Filkins  spoken, 
with  all  his  volubility. 

The  light  did  not  return.  At  last  Ernest 
gave  up  expecting  it,  and  teased  his  mind  no 
more,  resolutely  banishing  the  thought  of  what 
had  become  of  his  zealous  little  coadjutor,  and 
saying  to  himself,  “If  it  is  best  that  he  should 
he  kept,  he  will  be  kept  safe.  I have  done  all 
I can  do — let  me  not  throw  off  of  its  balance  by 
vexatious  repinings  the  mind  that  may  pres- 
ently need  to  be  calm  for  some  new  exigency.” 
With  this  very  philosophical  reasoning,  and  de- 
termining to  wait  at  the  willow  for  Filkins  un- 
til that  course  should  be  made  absolutely  dan- 
gerous by  the  perfect  breaking  of  the  now  faint- 
ly heralded  dawn,  he  steadily  turned  his  thought 
out  of  its  recent  channel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  WniCn  THE  EX-SECOND  BOOK-KEEPER  BAL- 
ANCES PART  OF  HIS  ACCOUNT  WITH  TIIE  SU- 
PERINTENDENT. 

The  young  man  grew  quite  absorbed  in  this 
thinking,  and,  meanwhile,  the  sky,  which  waits 
not  for  even  those  who  love  it  best,  grew  near- 
er and  nearer  toward  that  degree  of  light  which 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  Ernest  to  re- 
main in,  when  he  was  hurried  with  one  leap 
back  into  this  world  of  sense  wherein  our  physic- 
al legs  must  walk,  albeit  those  of  Messeigneurs 
our  souls  find  in  quite  other  paths  the  highest 
delectation.  Behind  him  there  came  a splash- 
ing, a puffing,  and  an  inarticulate  vagrant  noise 
generally,  which,  in  a more  Oriental  region, 
would  have  indicated  the  passage  of  a small 
herd  of  elephants  across  a body  of  water.  Er- 
nest drew  himself  closer  behind  the  willow 
clump,  that  the  invader,  if  hostile,  might  not 
see  him,  and  waited  to  know  what  would  fol- 
low. The  next  thing  perceptible  was  a venera- 
ble beard  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brook  like  some  rare  and  luxuriant  specimen  of 
sea-weed — a long  black  cloak  floating  down  the 
ripples  below  it — and  entangled  in  all,  the  face 
of  little  Filkins  looking  out  in  the  most  implor- 
ing and  abject  manner  for  help.  He  had  slipped 
off  the  stepping-stones  in  his  haste  to  get  across, 
and  was  now  on  all  fours  in  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
crawling  ashore  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  em- 
barrassment in  the  way  of  costume  thick  upon 
him. 

“ Phew !”  cried  little  Filkins,  warping  himself 
in  by  aid  of  a long  willow  root-fibre  and  climb- 
ing  up  by  Ernest’s  hand — “phew!  isn't  respons- 
ibility a weight,  though?  I was  awful  scared 
for  fear  you’d  go  off  without  me ; but  I came  as 
quick  as  I could,  and  missing  a stone,  went  down, 
kersozzle ! Water  is  awful  wet,  ain’t  it  ? Bad 
as  liquor  to  stand  up  under  when  there’s  too 
much  of  it.  But  never  mind;  ‘I’ll  dry  it  on,’ 
as  the  Dutchman  said  when  they  asked  him  if 
he  could  sec  the  bottom  of  a lager  barrel  before 
sundown.  Take  it  all  in  all,  I don’t  dislike  re- 
sponsibility; but  Lord!  ain’t  it  a weight?” 

“.I’m  very  glad  you’re  here,”  said  Ernest ; “ I 
shouldn’t  have  been  able  to  wait  much  longer. 
From  what  I know  of  Luke  Green  he  will  'not 
be  very  much  in  haste  to  invoke  the  civil  aid  in 
our  pursuit,  the  majesty  of  the  law  being  an  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  acquaintance  in  prospect- 
ive if  he  expects  to  get  his  deserts,  as  I judge 
from  a few  recent  indications ; but  he  is  quite 
desperate  just  now,  and  would  not  hesitate  at 
any  means  lying  in  his  own  private  power  to 
stop  us.  And  though  I can  not  say  that  I should 
run  from  him  if  he  confronted  me  on  the  road 
I was  taking,  I should  still  prefer  to  let  him 
choose  a road  that  didn’t  intersect  mine.  So  far 
I have  got  along  without  resorting  to  the  de- 
fenses I did  possess,  ithpjmLj  tf-tbie  ikey  hadn’t 


been  on  the  outside  of  Todds’s  door  to-night  for- 
tunately, Green  might  have  come  after  me 
quickly  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  show 
them.” 

“What  was  the  row?  What  are  the  de- 
fenses ?”  said  Filkins ; “ what  are  they  ?” 

“ I never  show  them  unless  it  is  necessary,” 
replied  Ernest. 

“ Lord,  what  a responsibility !”  exclaimed  the 
little  man. 

“We  must  now,”  continued  Ernest,  “strike 
right  across  the  fields  for  Duxbury  station  ; it’s 
just  four  miles  by  the  road,  and  ns  we  shall  have 
to  climb  fences  a good  deal  this  way,  we  won’t 
shorten  that  distance  much.  The  down  night- 
owl  train  reaches  here  at  half  past  four,  and 
Green  will,  most  like,  go  down  to  see  if  I get  on. 
It’s  half  past  three  now  by  my  watch,  and  I 
suppose  we  had  better  allow  the  eight  or  ten 
minutes  it  takes  to  run  between  here  and  Dux- 
bury for  difference  of  time-pieces.  Can  you 
walk  four  miles  an  hour  ?” 

“ If  I can’t  I can  trot  it.  Jehoshaphat!  I feel 
so  responsible  I could  go  there  with  you  on  my 
back  in  about  fifteen  minutes.” 

‘ ‘ I thought  responsibility  was  such  a burden,” 
said  Ernest,  smiling. 

“ Responsibility,”  rejoined  the  little-  man,  as- 
suming that  thoughtful  manner  which  was  his 
wont  when  about  to  become  metaphorical  and 
didactic  — “responsibility  is  a steam-engine. 
It’s  a devilish  heavy  thing  of  itself;  a great, 
thumping,  lazy,  overgrown,  pot-bellied  machine; 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a cooking-stove 
belonging  to  the  Goliath  family,  on  wheels.  You 
look  at  it — you’re  struck  with  weight ; that’s  the 
prevailing  impression.  It  don’t  look  as  if  there 
was  any  go  in  it;  but  put  the  steam  on  and, 
Jiminy!  how  it  does  squizzle ! Well,  d’ye  see? 
I’m  responsibility;  you’re  steam.  By  Julius 
Caesar,  I could  go  any  where  for  you,  Beck- 
ford  !” 

Ernest’s  only  answer  for  a moment  was  to 
take  the  hand  of  the  enthusiastic  little  figure  be- 
side him  and  give  it  a most  affectionate  squeeze, 
which  was  reciprocated  warmly.  And  then,  as 
they  strode  briskly  along,  putting  Cheswick,  with 
all  its  risks,  more  and  more  behind  them,  he 
said: 

“ I have  never  been  happier  at  the  result  of 
any  word  I ever  spoke  than  I have  been  in  what 
I said  to  you  once.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
fellow ! And  now,  how  in  the  world  did  you 
manage  with  Green?  How  did  you  stay  so 
long  ? And  how  did  you  get  here  at  all  ? Tell 
me  all  about  what  has  happened.” 

“Well,  you  see,  in  the  first  place,  I had  hard- 
ly got  my  wits  waked  up — I believe  they  always 
lie  abed  about  five  minutes  longer  than  my  body 
— and  didn’t  exactly  understand  who  it  was  you 
said  would  be  there  so  devilish  quick,  and  whom 
I must  hurry  to  be  out  of  the  way  of,  when  of  a 
sudden  there  came  a pull  at  that  front  bell  as 
if  some  gentleman  of  an  original  turn  of  mind 
was  trying  to  jerk  the  front  of  the  house  off 
like  a blower  from  a grate  and  thought  that 
was  the  handle.  Says  I to  myself,  being  rather 
confused,  that’s  Beckford  come  back  again  ; so 
I just  fastened  up  these  old  stage  breeches  as 
quick  as  I could,  and  clapped  on  my  beard  and 
wig  to  look  scrumptious,  and  threw  the  cloak 
around  me  to  hide  my  lack  of  upper  crust,  and, 
taking  the  lamp  in  my  hand,  ran  down  stairs  to 
let  you  in.  Just  then  I thought  who  it  was  you 
said  was  coming;  and,  phew!  hadn’t  I a mind 
to  mizzle  back  and  let  the  house  do  its  own  door- 
opening!  But  he’d  seen  me  through  the  side- 
lights already,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
go  straight  on.  I was  on  the  third  step  from 
the  bottom,  and  between  that  and  the  door  this 
idea  popped  into  my  head.  It  wasn’t  likely  that 
Green  would  know  the  humble  individual  you 
board  with  ; not  he,  lie’s  not  in  that  walk  of  life 
you  know ; stocks  and  discount  hold  up  their 
noses  at  tea  and  sugar;  so  says  I,  I’ll  be  old 
Spicer,  and  in  this  rig  he  won’t  know  me  for 
any  thing  else.  So  I hobbled  to  the  door,  and 
tried  to  look  as  I thought  a small  grocer  would 
be  likely  to  feel  under  the  circumstances,  while 
I was  pretending  to  fumble  for  the  key.  I ain’t 
sure  whether  I did  old  Spicer  natural ; but  at  any 
rate  he  did,  for  when  I got  the  door  open  at  last, 
Green  never  looked  as  if  he  suspicioned  any  thing 
but  only  said,  ‘ Does  a young  gentleman  named 
Beckford  live  here?’  Lord,  how  he  shut  his 
teeth  on  the  Beckford ; as  if  it  were  a gum  ring 
and  he  a baby  teething,  and  how  awful  white  he 
was  in  the  face ! ‘ Yes,  Sir,'  says  I,  making  be- 

lieve cross  as  a hen  with  her  head  cut  off ; ‘ and 
a pretty  time  of  night  this  is  to  call  on  him !’ 

‘ Is  he  in  ?’  said  Green.  ‘ No,  he  isn’t !’  I an- 
swered very  short,  for  be  husky  as  I could  I was 
afraid  he’d  be  struck  with  the  idea  that  he’d 
heard  my  voice  before.  * Do  you  know  where 
he  is?’  he  went  on,  just  as  calm  and  steady  as 
could  be,  like  a parson  asking  questions  to  a 
Sunday-school.  Now  what  the  deuce  could  I 
tell  him?  I didn’t  know  any  thing  about  where 
you’d  spent  your  evening,  how  you’d  met  Green, 
or  what  the  matter  was  between  you  and  him. 
I only  guessed  by  the  little  I caught  from  you, 
when  I stood  blinking  at  the  lamp  as  you  woke 
me  up,  that  you  weren’t  particular  to  entertain 
him  just  now.  And  the  remarkably  kind  and 
anxious  way  he  asked  after  you,  as  if  you  were 
just  getting  over  a sickness  and  he’d  brought 
you  some  calves-foot  jelly,  strengthened  me  in 
the  opinion  that,  as  the  poet  says,  affection  could 
brook  delay.” 

“ Was  he  alone  ?” 

“ I guess  so.  I didn’t  see  any  body  with  him, 
and  he  didn’t  mention  any  one.” 

“Very  well,  I hardly  expected  he’d  care  to 
bring  his  friends.  But  I interrupted  you?” 

“Oh,  all  right!  I was  going  on  to  say  that 
the  next  thing  was  to  think  where  I should  tell 
him  you  were.  The  fancy  came  into  my  head 
that  I’d  play  him  a little  trick,  that  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  both  of  us,  take  him  off  of 
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your  track  and  come  up  with  him,  very  mildly, 
on  some  old  scores  I’ve  got  against  him.  Not 
that  any  trick  would  pay  every  thing  up  I owe 
the  scurvy  rascal!  Lord,  no!  But  to  go  on: 

I said  to  him,  in  a sort  of  broken-down  voice, 
and  like  an  old  gentleman  that  hated  dreadfully 
to  go  up  stairs,  ‘Well,  come  up  to  Mr.  Beck- 
ford’s  room,  and  sit  down,  and  I’ll  see  if  ^can 
find  out  where  he  has  gone.  He’s  a very  good 
lodger,  that  young  man  is,  and  he  always  leaves 
a note  to  me  in  his  room  somewhere,  when  lie’s 
going  to  stay  out  all  night,  to  tell  me  where  he 
sleeps,  and  how  soon  lie’s  coming  back,  so  that 
my  mind  may  be  easy,  in  case  of  nceident,  you 
know!  With  that  we  went  up  into  your  room 
together,  he  looking  at  me  pretty  sharply  over 
his  shoulder,  for  I made  him  go  ahead.  I tell 
you,  I ain’t  the  man  that  like’s  to  have  Luke 
Green  behind  me!  When  we  got  up  there  I fussed 
around  everywhere,  making  believe  look  for  the 
note  which  had  got  mislaid,  probably,  and  all 
the  time  thinking  where  I’d  take  him  to  find 
you.  ‘Let  me  help  you,’  says  Luke  Green,  in 
oh!  such  a helpful  voice,  like  a mother!  ‘No, 
thank  you,’  says  I,  very  crusty,  * I can  look  my- 
self.’ ‘ No  trouble  in  the  world,’  saitl  he,  gentle 
as  before,  and  began  to  rummage  the  room, 
gliding  about  all  over  like  a cat.  Pretty  soon 
he  stooped  down,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
brought  out  from  under  the  bed?” 

“ I’m  sure  I can’t  tell.  A pair  of  old  boots, 
perhaps.” 

“ No ! boots  aren’t  a circumstance.  Falstaff’s 
stomach ! I left  it  there,  you  know,  this  after- 
noon ; and  out  it  came  with  those  goggles  of 
mine  on  top  of  it.  ‘ A pretty  fellow  you  are,’ 
said  I,  just  as  soon  as  I could  catch  my  breath, 

‘ to  go  and  muss  over  a gentleman’s  life-preserv- 
er that  he  always  tgkes  out  with  him  when  he 
goes  a fishing!’  ‘And  I suppose,’  answered 
Mr.  Green,  with  that  pleasant  cool  smile  of  his 
that  lie  could  drink  water  and  sugar  with  and 
make  it  very  good  lemonade — ‘I  suppose  these 
are  what  he  wears  on  his  eyes  to  keep  off  the 
glare  of  the  water!’  holding  up  the  goggles  at 
the  same  time.  I felt  so  flummixed  for  a min- 
ute for  fear  that,  not  swallowing  the  life-pre- 
server,  he  would  get  to  suspicion  every  thing, 
that  I didn’t  know  whether  I stood  on  my  head 
or  my  feet.  But  just  then  I had  an  idea  strike 
me  and  pretended  to  find  the  note.  * Sit  down,’ 
says  I,  ‘ and  let  me  sec  what  he  says.’  Then  I 
pretended  to  read  something  like  this:  ‘Dear 
Mr.  Spicgr,  I expect  to  spend  the  night  till 
quite  late  with  Luke  Green.’ 

“ ‘No  Mister?’  asked  Green,  rather  sharply. 
‘Devil  a Mister,’  says  I,  and  went  on.  ‘And 
after  I get  through  with  him — if  I’m  not  assas- 
sinated by  that  time,  for  lie’s  a d — d rascal — :’ 

“ ‘ Does  it  say  that  ?’  cried  Green,  starting  to 
his  feet,  and  the  little  blood  there  was  left  in  his 
face  going  out  of  it — ‘ does  it  say  that  ? Let  me 
see  the  letter!’  and  lie  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  came  toward  me  like  a tiger.  I put  my 
hand  behind  my  back,  leaned  against  the  wall, 
and  looking  him  full  in  the  eye  with  an  aston- 
ished sort  of  gaze,  said,  ‘Why,  do  you  know 
this  Green?’ 

“ ‘ Oh  no,’  said  Green,  sitting  down  quietly 
and  putting  on  a face  like  a deacon,  with  an  ef- 
fort that  took  all  the  ice  and  brass  that  even 
he  has ; * only  I thought  it  was  queer  language 
for  a lovely  Christian  character  like  Mr.  Beckford 
to  use.’ 

“That  was  a little  too  much  for  my  constitu- 
tion, from  him — such  a lovely  Christian  charac- 
ter himself — and — forgive  the  expression — but 
I snorted  right  out.  Then  came  a sight  that 
I’ll  bet  nobody  but  me  ever  saw.  You’ve  seen 
the  Alps,  haven’t  vou?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  I’ve  seen  Luke  Green  blush.  He  act- 
ually did  do  that  thing;  and  then  said  he, 
‘What  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Spicer?’  in  a 
confused  sort  of  way.  I pretended  to  be  read- 
ing the  piece  of  paper 
I had  in  my  hands 
very  hard,  and  then 
gave  another  laugh  to 
cover  the  first.  ‘ I’m 
laughing,’  says  I,  ‘to 
think  what  a wag  that 
Beckford  is — Hoh-ho- 
lie-hel’  ‘What’s  the 
joke?’  says  he,  very 
sympathizingly  ; ‘ I 

enjoy  a joke  myself.’ 

‘ And  you’re  sure  you 
won’t  tell  any  one  ?’ 

‘ Perfectly  ! oh,  of 
course  not.’  ‘ Well, 
you  see,  he  says  this 
Green,  whoever  he  is, 
may  come  for  him 
some  time  within  the 
course  of  the  next 
twenty  - four  hours, 
and  he  don’t  care  to 
see  him.  So  I’m  to 
tell  him  that  he’s 
gone  to  — but,  oh  ! 
look  here ! perhaps  I 
oughtn’t  to  tell  you 
any  thing  about  this. 

You’re  sure  you  ain’t?’ 

‘ My  dear  Mr.  Spicer, 
how  absurd !’  says 
Green,  hardly  able  to 
keep  his  face  ice  over 
that  boiling  - water 
heart  of  his ; ‘I  don’t 
recollect  having  ever 
heard  of  the  individ- 
ual. Is  he  a Hart- 
ford Green  ? or  is  he 
pne  of  the  Greens  of 
Cambridge  ? — My 
name’s  Simmons  — 

Alonzo  Simmons,  of  “ DOES  A YOUNG  GEN’ 


Mobile.  I married  Ernest’s  father’s  sister,  and 
I’m  anxious  to  see  him  because  I leave  in  the 
early  train,  and  I shall  miss  him  now.’  As  he 
said  this  the  reprobate  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief  as  if  stanching  the  tears  of  dis- 
appointed consanguinity.  I let  him  think  he’d 
fooled  me,  whatever  comfort  that  was  to  him, 
and  went  on  to  say,  keeping  up  a simple,  half- 
sillv,  and  cross  - old  - man’s  voice,  ‘ Oh,  well, 
then  there  can’t  be  any  harm  in  telling  you. 
Mr.  Beckford  tells  me  to  say  to  this  Green 
that  lie’s  gone  to  New  York,  and  all  the  time, 
d’ye  see,  lie’ll  be  really  only  twenty  miles  from 
here,  out  in  the  country,  at  the  Corn  and 
Pumpkin  Tavern,  in  Huddlcsficld!  Ha -[ha! 
ho  - ho  -he  - he ! First-rate,  ’ says  I, ,‘  ain’t  it  ?’ 
‘Capital,’  said  Green;  ‘I  never  heard  of  any 
thing  so  good.  How  this  Green  will  be  sold, 
heh?’  ‘Is  this  Green  realty  such  a great  ras- 
cal?’ said  I,  innocent  as  a lamb.  ‘Any  body 
that  can  be  made  such  a great  fool,’  said  lie, 
smiling  like  a death’s-head  with  his  teeth  shut 
tight,  ‘ oughtn’t  to  be  a great  rascal  too,  by  com- 
mon philosophy.’  With  that  he  concluded  that 
he  would  leave  — told  Mr.  Spicer  to  give  Mr. 
Beckford  his  uncle  Alonzo’s  love  (which  duty 
that  venerable  grocer  now  performs  with  sym- 
pathetic tears  in  his  eyes) — and  then  started 
down  stairs,  as  nearly  on  the  spring  ns  consist- 
ent with  your  father’s  sister’s  husband’s  dignity. 
I waited  till  he  got  oqt  of  sight  down  the  street 
— and  then  stole  over  to  the  back  wall  of  Grant’s 
livery  stable  yard.  I thought  I hadn’t  misscent- 
ed  my  fox,  and  sure  enough  there  he  came, 
around  by  the  side  streets,  two  minutes  after. 
I heard  him  order  a horse  to  be  put  into  a light 
wagon  for  Huddlesfield  — saw  him  start — and 
by  this  time  he’s  breathing  the  gray  mare  that 
Bradby  broke  a sulky  with  last  summer  up  Two- 
mile  Hill.  You  know  the  rest.  I came  to  the 
willow  as  quick  as  possible,  refreshing  myself 
with  a bath  on  the  way.  I thought  I wouldn’t 
tell  you  about  there  being  no  danger  of  seeing 
Green  in  getting  on  the  cars  at  Cheswick,  be- 
cause the  walk  down  here  is  just  what  I wanted 
— being  damp,  and  also  full  of  responsibility. 
In  fact,  I don’t  feel  as  if  I could  sit  still ! Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  night’s  work  ? Pretty 
good,  heh?  If  a fellow',  to  quote  Mr.  Green, 
could  make  ‘ a great  fool  out  of  a great  rascal’ 
every  day,  wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  to  be  re- 
sponsible all  the  time?” 

It  is  a great  sin,  verily,  O brother  Bee-Line, 
I agree  with  thee,  to  encourage  that  in  others 
which  thou  wouldst  not  do  thyself;  but  hast 
thou  never — I put  it  to  thy  candor — felt  thy 
ribs  titillated  with  a not  undelectable  sympa- 
thetic cachinnation,  and  the  muscles  of  thy 
mouth  draw  up  relaxed  by  a somewhat  w'orldly 
lickerishness  at  the  corners,  as  thou  readest  in 
Liber  Genesis,  cap.  xxx.,  of  one  Jacobus,  and 
how,  in  the  matter  of  certain  ring-streaked, 
spotted,  and  speckled  animals  of  a domestic  na- 
ture, he  obtained  the  windward  side  of  that 
parlous  knave  Laban,  and  got  his  rights  by  a 
species  of  redress  which,  if  not  known  to  Black- 
stone,  was  still  a most  felicitous  short  cut  across 
the  school-moralities  to  natural  justice  ? Thou 
w'ouldst  not,  O Bee-Line,  have  played  thy 
scurvy  father-in-law  that  trick;  but  dost  thou 
not  somewhat  rejoice  when  Jacob  has  got  well 
through  with  it ; clap  the  hands  at  the  adroit 
patriarch  across  the  gulf  of  a few  thousand  years 
or  so,  and  cry  “Hurrah!  Evoe  Jacobe!  Good 
for  thee,  thou  trump  and  father  of  the  faithful !” 

Then  blame  not  Ernest  that,  although  he 
might  not  have  taken  that  method  to  outwit 
Luke  preen,  his  only  answer  to  little  Filkin’s 
story  was  not  a sermon  but  a hearty  laugh, 
and  a hug  which  showed  the  small  repositor  of 
responsibility  - in  what  estimation  his  patron 
held  the  qualities  of  sincere  faithfulness,  quick- 
wittedness, and  personal,  grateful  affection. 

Thus  they  rcnchedJDuxbury,  and  together  took 
the  train. 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ I bend  you,”  writes  a friend,  “ tlie  following  extract 
from  an  advertisement,  picked  up  in  a country  tavern 
, some  years  ago,  for  preservation.  Its  autlior  was  the 
! elder  son  of  a worthy  Baptist  minister,  and  at  one  time 
| considered  a wealthy  farmer,  in  one  of  our  river  counties : 

‘“VANDUE 

’ ‘“The  subscriber  will  ofer  for  sail  on  the  13  day  pf 
April  183-  at  10  oclock  on  that  day  the  fowling  article 
Two  to  horse  slays  an  one  pleasure  slay  two  logs  chain 

an  one  drag  an  two  stet  of  drags  teeth and  some 

other  article  to  numerous  too  mention  will  be  sold  on  6 
months  credit  for  approve  notes  Awl  sum  under  one  dol- 
lars cash  down  one  cart'  ’’ 


“ The  legal  profession  in  the  West  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  real  ignorance  but  imaginary  smartness  of  their  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  There  is  n type  of  this  class  residing 
within  a hundred  miles  of  this  place,  whoso  proceedings 
are  sometimes  sufficiently  rich  to  merit  reporting. 

“ Recently  an  outlandish  wretch  was  arraigned  before 
the  Squire,  charged  with  ‘assault  and  battery.'  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  violently 
pinked  the  prosecuting  witness  down,  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  and  literally  pulled  out  a whole  handful.  After  ar- 
gument of  the  learned  counsel,  it  was  decided  by  his 
Honor  that  the  action  could  not  be  sustained,  for  the  rea- 
son that  pushing  was  not  assaulting,  and  that  pulling 
was  not  battering  ! The  prisoner  was  discharged. 

“At  another  time  a man  was  brought  before  him 
charged  with  perjury.  It  appeared  from  tho  evidonco 
that  the  defendant,  in  compliance  with  tho  laws  of  this 
State,  had  verified  a certain  complaint  or  ‘ declaration’  in 
a civil  action,  which  complaint  lie  knew  at  the  time  con- 
tained material  allegations  which  were  false.  The  de- 
fendant admitted  that  lie  knew  the  allegations  sworn  to 
by  him  were  not  true ; but  lie  justified  himself  by  declar- 
ing that  the  practice  in  lawsuits  was  to  let  the  lawyer  put 
any  and  everv  thing  in  the  ‘declaration,’  whether  it  was 
true  or  not— life  they  did  in  New  For  A:— and  that  swear- 
ing to  it  was  only  a matter  of  form!  The  justice  was 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged.” 

A fond  parent  sends  this  smart  saying  of  his  little  four- 
year  old : 

“ Little  Charlie  came  to  the  table  very  hungry,  and  he 
had  his  fork  in  a potato,  and  the  potato  transferred  to  his 
plate,  before  he  thought  of  tho  usual  ‘ blessing.’  Look- 
ing up  to  his  father  lie  says,  * Pa,  you  talks  to  Heaven 
while  I mashes  my  potato.’  His  hunger  made  him  wish 
to  improve  every  moment." 

EPITAPH  ON  A TOMB  STONE  IN  THE  OLD  GEAVE-YAKD  OP 
A WESTEEN  CITY. 

“My  son,  thou  hast  gone  to  sleep 
In  the  far-distant  West. 

Thy  friends,  they  for  you  do  weep 
, Who  reside  at  the  East." 


Aunt  E was  trying  to  persuade  little  Eddy  to  retire 

at  sundown,  using  as  an  argument  that  the  little  chick- 
ens went  to  roost  at  that  time.  “ Yes,’’  says  Eddy ; “ but 
the  old  hen  always  goes  with  them."  Aunty  tried  no 
more  arguments  witii  him. 


A roving  young  gentleman,  without  employment  and 
money,  concluded  to  take  to  school-teaching  as  a means 
of  livelihood.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  trustees  of 
a country  school,  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

Trustee.  “ What  studies  do  you  teach  ?" 

The  applicant  indicated  his  qualifications  by  tho  fol- 
lowing reply: 

“ I will  teach  them  any  thing  you  want— from  A,  B,  C 
to  a good  game  of  draw-poker.” 

lie  was  in. mediately  accepted  and  inducted. 

An  oid  man  was  once  selling,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
a lot  of  books,  part  of  the  effects  of  a college  professor 
lately  dsceasei  Taking  up  a volume,  he  asked  what  it 
was,  and  was  to’0  it  was  a Greek  Lexicon.  “ Here,  gen- 
tlemen, is  a Lexii.gton,  a Lexiugton.  Who’ll  give  me  a 
bid  for  this  Lexington?  It  is  not  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tucky, nor  LexingUn  in  Virginia,  but  it  is  a Greek  Lex- 
ington." 

On  the  line  of  the  vlilwniikee  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
and  over  the  Wiscomht  River,  is  a bridge  of  some  length. 
For  greater  safety  the  Company  require  the  trains  to 
slacken  their  speed  who  crossing.  To  govern  the  en 
gineer,  a sign-hoard  is  p\  ced  beside  tiro  track,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge,  and  marked  “Slow."  Some  one, 
either  a wag  or  a desperat,  creditor  of  the  corporation, 
lias  painted,  in  addition,  t\>.  word  “ pay ,"  and  prefixed 


“ Going  to  leave,  Mary  f ’ 

“ Yes,  mum  ; I find  I am  ve.\  discontented.” 

“ If  there  is  any  tiling  I cuj  \o  to  make  you  more 
comfortable,  let  me  know." 

“ No,  mum,  it’s  impossible.  Yv\>  can’t  alter  your  fig- 
ger  to  my  figger,  no  mor’n  I can.  1 iur  dresses  won't  lit 
me,  and  I can’t  appear  on  Sundays  at  I used  at  my  last 
place,  where  missus's  clothes  fitted  ’xajtly." 

What  part  of  a ship  is  like  a farmer  1 -The  tiller. 

If  corns  were  hereditary,  they  might  pi  }crly  be  called 
patrimonial  achers. 

“ That's  a flame  of  mine,”  as  tho  bellovvt  \aid  to  the 


What  is  the  oldest  tree  in  England  ?— The  v'  W-tree. 


As  a specimen  of  the  utility  of  logic,  wo  givt  die  fol- 
lowing: 

A sharp  student  was  called  up  by  the  worthy  pfjessor 
of  a college,  and  asked  the  question, 

“ Can  a man  see  without  eyes  ?"- 

“ Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

“ How,  Sir,"  cried  the  uniazed  professor,  11  earl  a tro 
sen  without  eyes?  Pray,  Sir,  how  do  you  make  that 
out?” 

“He  can  see  with  one.  Sir,”  replied  the  ready-witted 
youth  ; and  the  whole  class  shouted  with  delight  at  his 
triumph  over  metaphysics. 

Every  body  in  tlie“ profession"  knows  G e,the  great 

man-monkey,  and  every  body  that  knows  tins  agile  in- 
dividual also  knows  that,  the  expletives  of  language  aro 
os  familiar  to  his  ear  ns  household  words.  Monsieur  is 
rot  particular  either  in  using  them.  Wc  will  give  a 

specimen  number.  A few.years  ago  G e was  engaged 

to  perform  in  a pantomime  in  otio  of  our  city  theatres, 
the  manager  of  which  is  the  very  model  of  deportment — 

a perfect  Ttirveydrop.  On  a particular  night  G e had 

laid  out  upon  a table  at  the  wing  certain  “properties”  he 
would  want  in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  so  that  they 
would  he  ready  when  he  should  come  quickly  from  the 
stage.  G c was  playing ; and  the  property  man,  wan- 

dering about  on  duty,  came  across  these  properties,  and, 
supposing  them  out  of  place,  returned  them  to  the  prop- 
erty room.  Presently  G e jumped  off  to  his  table:  it 

was  empty;  but  at  its  side  stood  Mr.  Manager.  With 
horror  and  astonishment  written  all  over  him  G— — e 
screamed  out, 

“Where’s  the  blasted  slums f" 

“Where  are  the  blasted  slums?"  echoed  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop,  with  a Chesterfield ian  courtesy,  addressing  a boy 
standing  by. 

G e stared,  and  bellowed,  “Where's  the  d — n 

fakements?" 

“Mr.  G o requires  the  d— n fakements,"  repeated 

Ttirveydrop. 

G e stared  fiercely  again  the  emblem  of  suavity, 

and  then,  time  being  up,  leaped  back  on  the  stage  with 
a single  shout  of  derision.  There  are  no  words  to  ex- 
press tills  scene.  Language  is  weak. 


A High  Rent.— A hole  in  the  crown  of  your  hat. 


A friend  was  remarking  the  other  day  about  Shaks- 
peure  sacrificing  grammar  to  metre  when  lie  makes 
Mark  Antony  say,  “This  is  tho  most  unkindest  cut  of 
all,”  when  a by-stander  explained  it  by  saying  that  An- 
tony beitig  a Roman  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand English  grammar  perfectly ! 

“Well,  farmer,  you  told  us  your  place  was  a good 
place  for  hunting.  Now  we  have  tramped  it  for  three 
hours  and  found  no  game.” 

“Just  so.  1 calculate,  as  a general  thing,  the  less 
game  there  is  the  more  hunting  you  have.” 

An  editor  says  that  the  only  reason  why  his  house  was 
not  blown  away  during  tho  late  gale  was,  because  there 
was  a heavy  mortgage  upon  it! 

Mr.  Sergeant  Gardiner,  being  lame  of  one  leg,  plead- 
ing before  tho  laie  Judge  Fortcscue,  who  lind  little  or  no 
nose,  tiie  judge  told  him  he  was  afraid  lie  had  but  a lame 
cause  of  it 

“Oli,  my  lord,"  said  the  sergeant,  “have  hut  a little 
patience,  and  I’ll  prove  every  thing  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  your  face  I” 

A lecturer,  addressing  a Mechanics'  Institute,  con- 
tended, with  tiresome  prolixity,  tlmt  “Art  could  not  im- 
provo  Nature,"  until  one  of  the  audience,  losing  all  pa- 
tience, set  the  room  in  a roar  by  exclaiming,  “How 
would  y§u  look  without  your  wig?" 

“ Why  are  you  like  a crazy  man,  my  dear?”  asked  a 
fond  wife  of  her  husband.  “ Give  it  up  t”  Then  placing 
herself  closer  to  him,  and  putting  on  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles,  Bhe  said,  “ Because  I am  your  other  self,  and  you 
aro  now  beside  yourself." 

The  “Young  Men's  Debating  Society,"  having  dis- 
missed the  question  “ Where  does  tire  go  to  when  it  goes 
out  ?’’  have  got  a new  and  more  exciting  one  up,  “ When 
a house  is  destroyed  by  fire,  does  it  burn  up,  or  does  it 
burn  down?"  There  is  to  be  a rearm  debate  on  this 
question. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  tells  tho  following  of  two 
Charleston  darkeys : “ Our  friend  Hughes,  whose  beauti- 
ful establishment  in  Meeting  Street  does  not  permit  the 
most  hurried  passer-by  to  escape  without  at  least  one 
pleased  and  grateful  glance  into  its  tasteful  windows  and 


“Immediately  opposite  the  front  door,  and  in  full  view 
from  the  street,  issuspended  a large  colored  mapof  Jeru- 
salem and  its  environs — the  city  occupying  the  central 
and  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  picture.  Two  negro 
boys  stopped  to  admire  it,  and,  not  suspecting  that  any 
one  was  in  hearing,  made  their  comments  thus:  ‘Ben, 
what  dat  hanging  up  dere?’  ‘Why,  Sam,  you  not 
know?  Dat’s  the  world!’  ‘Well,  what  dat  den  in  do 
middle ?’  ‘ Why,  boy,  you  not  know  dat  nudder?  Dat’s 
Charleston  shore  /’ " 


An  editor  and  a young  schoolmistress  were  engaged  in 
a conversation  the  other  day,  when  tho  following  passed 
between  them : 

Editor.  “ Miss,  when  are  you  going  to  get  married  ?’’ 

Schoolmistress.  “Well,  I don’t  know  — tho  first 
chance  I get." 

Editor.  “Well,  as  that’s  my  intention, 'suppose  we 
marry  ?’’ 

Schoolmistress.  “Well,  I don’t  know  whether  that 
would  be  a chance  or  not  1" 


A gray  hair  was  espied  among  the  raven  locks  of  a fair 
friend  of  ours  a few  days  ago.  “ Oil,  pray  pull  it  out  I" 
she  exclaimed.  “If  I pull  it  out  ten  will  come  to  the 
funeral,”  replied  the  lady  who  had  made  the  unwelcome 
discovery.  “ Pluck  It  out  nevertheless,"  said  the  dark- 
haired damsel;  “it  is  no  sort  of  consequence  how  many 
come  to  the  funeral  provided  they  all  come  in  black.'' 

A gentleman  in  a steamboat  asked  the  man  who  carao 
to  collect  the  passage-money  if  there  was  any  danger  of 
being  blown  up  as  the  steam  made  such  a horrid  noise. 
“ Not  tlie  least.”  said  the  sharo  collector.  “ unless  von  re- 


Dr.  Abell,  of  Kentucky,  besides  being  an  inveterate 
punster,  cultivates  a taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Tho  other 
day,  as  lie  was  engaged  in  changing  tho  position  of  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  Washington,  his  son  Russell,  a boy 
of  five  years  old,  came  trudging  through  tlie  room  with 
his  bow  and  arrow,  and  seeing  the  old  one,  Btopped  and 
asked, 

“ Pa,  is  that  a cord  that  holds  up  that  picture  ?" 

“No,  my  son,  it’B  tape." 

“ Well,  it  had  better  be  cord,  ’cause,  pa,  it’s  a strong 
likeness,  and  it  might  break  the  tape." 

The  Doctor  “caved,"  and  young  hopeful  went  out 
whistling  “Pop  goes  the  Weasel." 

Tiie  memory  of  a good  deed  is  a perpetual  joy  to  us ; 
and  even  the  memory  of  a good  dinner  is  not  without 
satisfaction.  Many  an  old  man  luxuriates  still  upon  a 
ricli  repast  devoured  fifty  years  ago ; and  it  can’t  give 
him  tlie  nightmare  now. 

Cockney  Classics.  — “Jack,"  said  Robins,  “which 
varsity  would  you  rayther  go  to,  Hoxford  or  ’Idelberg?" 

“Hoxford,  Robins,  to  be  sure,  you  muff,"  answered 
Jack.  “ Cos  vy,  I prefers  hindustry  to  hidleness." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hoarseness,  &c. 

Brown' 8 Bronchial  Troches.—  These  cough  and  voice 
lozenges,  which  wc  advertised  a few  weeks  ago,  are  su- 
i perior  for  relieving  hoarseness,  to  anything  that  we  are 
J acquainted  with.  We  have  tried  them  during  the  past 
winter,  and  make  this  statement  gratuitously,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  brethren  in  tlie  ministiy. — Central  Chris- 
tian Herald , Cincinnati. 


During  the  Coming  Season. 

In  consequence  of  the  diminished  length  of  Ladies’ 
Dress:  s greater  attention  than  ever  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  Cuaussure.  A Ciimplete  assortment  of  Ladies’ 
Boots,  made  by  I ste,  Ciiapei.l.  Lapaque,  in  Paris,  with 
every  Color  of  Suiters  in  Kid,  Satin,  or  drap-de-soie, 
for  Morning,  Evening  Parties,  and  Balls , are  only  to  be 
bought  at  jil.  L.  HILL,  Importer,  571  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  ro  lii  (unsur- 
passed facilities,  he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  liouso 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  tlie  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD. 

208  Broadway. 


VALENTINES! 

COMIC  AND  SEN  U MENTAL.  The  largest  and 
best  assorted  stock  ever  submitted  to  purchasers,  will  be 
opened  THIS  DAY,  at 

STRONG’S, 

No.  08  Nassau  Street. 


Let  friendship  crecty  gently  to  a height;  if  it  rush  to 
it  it  may  soon  run  itij^  juatj^lteigUi. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SHE  CAN’T  KEEP  HOUSE  WITHOUT 

IT., — A mother  says:  “Having  been  a subscriber 
for  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  three  years.  I feel  that  I can 
not  keep  house  without  it."  A sample  of  letters  received 
by  us  daily.  Sent  3 months  for  25  cents.  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


Just  Imported. 

D’  Albert’s  Album 

For  18 iO,  bound  ill  embossed  gilt  cover,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors,  by  Hanhart.  This  volume  contains 
sixteen  entirely  new  Dances,  by  D' Albert,  consisting  of 
Polkas,  Waltzes , Gallops , Quadrilles,  aud  a Polka  Mazur- 
ka. Price  $7. 

WEBB  & ALLEN,  No.  1 Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place, 
New  York. 


JMFORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NEW  LIST  OF  GIFTS  FOR  1850. 

G.  G.  EVANS  & Co., 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL  AND 
MOST  EXTENSIVE  GIFT  BOOK  STORE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

No.  43  and  45  Cornhill, 

Boston,  Mass , 

Commence  the  year  with  a 

GREATLY  INCREASED  STOCK  OF  BOOKS, 
And  an  extensive  ami  varied  assortment  of 

USEFUL  and  ELEGANT  GIFTS. 

During  tlie  paBt  six  months  we  have  been  enabled, 
through  tlie  favors  of  our  patrons,  to  add  materially  to 
the  facilities  we  previously  possessed,  and  we  now  stand 
prepared  to  fill  all  orders  with  a liberality  and  prompti- 
tude not  exceeded  by  any  other  house  in  the  teorld. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Books  embraces  the  productions  of 
the  best  authors , consists  of  the  publications  of  tlie 
MOST  EMINENT  HOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE, 
And  comprises  Works  in  almost 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

In  addition  to  which,  we  have  on  baud,  immediately 
after  publication,  all 

NEW  WORKS  AS  FAST  AS  ISSUED. 

Our  Books  are  all  new,  and  are  substantially  bound. 
IPs  sell  at  Publishers'  retail  prices,  and  make  a valua- 
ble present  with  each  Book  at  the  time  of  sale. 

THE  GIFTS 

Consist  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant articles,  varying  in  value  from 
FIFTY  CENTS  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
EACH, 

Among  which  will  be  found 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 

GUARD  AND  CHATELAINE  CHAINS, 

LAVA,  CORAL,  CAMEO,  MALACHITE,  GOLD 
STONE,  MOSAIC  AND  FLORENTINE  SETS 
OF  JEWELRY,  BRACELETS,  PINS, 

AND  EAR  DROPS, 

GOLD  PENCILS, 

LOCKETS, 

STUDS, 

SLEEVE  BUTTONS, 

RETICULES, 

PORTE  MONNAIES, 

BUTTER  KNIVES. 

PEARL  HANDLED  POCKET  KNIVES,  &c. 

And  as  we  are  constantly  receiving 

NEW  STYLES  OF  JEWELRY, 

And  adding  to  the  list  many  useful  articles  not  hereto- 
fore embraced  in  it,  we  are  confident  that,  for 
COMPLETENESS  AND  VARIETY,  OUR  SELEC- 
TION CAN  NOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

We  allow  the 

MOST  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  AGENTS, 
And  invite  all  who  are  desirous  of  earning  a little  money, 
or  who  wish  to  obtain  a 

LIBRARY  OF  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 
At  a 

COMPARATIVELY  SMALL  OUTLAY  OF  TIME, 
And 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE, 

To  act  as  our  Agents. 

We  can  refer  to  hundreds  who  already  possess  valuable 
collections  of  Books,  which  they  have  received  as  Com- 
mission on  the  Chibs  sent,  in  addition  to  the  presents 
sent  witii  each  book. 

H’e  take  all  risk  of  loss  through  mail,  if  our  directions 
are  complied  with. 

A full  and  complete  classified  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address  on  application. 

Agents  supplied  with  Show  Bills  and  Circulars,  and 
every  information  given. 

Address  G.  G.  EVANS  & Co., 

Nos.  43  and  45  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
G.  G.  EVANS,  No.  439  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


nnn  proclamation: 

1 Wonderful  Medical  Cures  by  the  ap- 

plication of 

Prof.  DEGRATn’S 
ELECTRIC  OIL 
ON  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

I propose  to  cure,  almost  instantaneously,  individuals 
afflicted  with  Deafness,  Headache,  Neuralgia.  Chill  Fe- 
ver, Ague,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Sores  and  Pains. 

I propose  to  check  and  effectually  dissipate  more  ache 
and  pain,  and  to  accomplish  nearer  and  more  perfect 
equilibrium  of  all  tlie  circulating  fluids  in  the  human 
system,  than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  or  all  other 
methods  of  medical  aid  in  the  same  space  of  time,  tlie 
masses  themselves  being  judges. 

I do  not  propose  to  cure  every  disease,  hut  all  such  as 
are  curable  by  any  combination  of  medical  appliances. 
My 

ELECTRIC  OIL 

operates  on  chemical  and  electric  principles,  and  is, 
therefore,  applicable  to  tlie  cure  or  natural  restoration 
of  any  organic  derangement  arising  from  an  improper 
circulation  of  nervo-vital  fluid. 

I want  the  masses  to  join  in  this  matter— tlie  well  as 
the  sick — because  if  these  tilings  are  so,  all  are  alike 
interested. 

ELECTRIC  OIL. 

The  cures  made  by  PROF.  DEGRATH,  with  his 
“ELECTRIC  Oil,,’’  are  so  near  miraculous  as  to  re- 
semble the  famed  Scripture  accounts  of  similar  cures 
in  ancient  times  by  the  annointing  with  oil,  and  these 
cures  are  so  wonderful  and  instantaneous,  so  satisfactory 
and  mitigating  of  human  ill,  ns  to  call  upon  public  func- 
tionaries, and  those  liavit  g charge  of  public  institutions 
for  the  sick  and  suffering,  to  look  well  into  tlie  well-at- 
tested merits,  tiie  simple  efficacy  of  this  “ Electric  Oil." 

Professor  Degbatii,  therefore,  lias  deposited  $100  with 
tlie  Mayor , the  same  to  be  forfeited  if  the  “ Electric  Oil,” 
Sold  at  Philadelphia,  fails  to  cure  a single  case  of  Rheum- 
atism, or  Pains  in  the  Back,  or  Linils,  Liles,  Sores  or 
Burns.  Fever  Sores,  Ulcers.  Caked  Breast,  Sore  Nipples, 
Bronchial  Affections,  Swelled  Glands,  Felons,  Stiffness 
in  the  Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Sores  on  man  or  beast,  or 
Scratches  and  Splints  on  horses;  alEo  Deafness. 

WARRANTED  TO 

Cure  Fever,  Croup,  Burns  and  Scalds,  from  10  min- 
utes to  one  day. 

Cure  Deafness  in  two  or  four  dayB. 

Cure  Sprains,  Wounds  and  Bruises,  from  one  to  three 
days. 

Cure  Inflammation  in  one  day. 

Cure  Neuralgia  and  Toothache  in  ten  minutes. 

Cure  Hemorrhage,  Scrofula  and  Abscess,  in  ten  days. 

Cure  Earache  and  Stiff  Neck  in  one  day. 

Cure  Felons,  Broken  Breast,  Salt  Rheum,  in  three  to 
six  days. 

Cure  Quinsy,  Palpitation,  Corns,  in  one  to  ten  days. 

Cure  Asthma,  Palsy,  Gout,  Erysipelas,  in  five  to 
twenty  days 

Yes,  it  lias  cured  more  pain,  perfect,  and  in  less  time, 
than  any  medicine  in  the  world. 

This  Oil  is  mild  and  pleasant,  nnd  is  a great 
FAMILY  MEDICINE 
for  children  teething,  &c. 

Ladies  should  all  use  it.  It  always  leaves  you  better 
than  it  finds  you,  and 

ONE  BOTTLE 

often  enres  entirely. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  dealers,  and  BARNES  & 
PARK,  13  and  15  Park  Row. 

Price  25  cents,  50  cents,  and  $1  per  bottle. 

OFFICE,  217  S.  EIGHTH  Street,  below  Walnut. 


To  the  Book  Trade. 

HARFER  & BROTHERS’  Special  Trade  Cikch- 
lab  fob  tub  Sr. .i.No  of  18-0,  will  be  reudy  February 
20th,  aud  may  be  obtained  by  Booksellers  on  applica- 
tion to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square, 

New  York. 

T ADIES  wishing  tlie  most  reliable  FASH- 
J -J  ION  BOOK,  or  trimmed  patterns,  can  find  them 
at  407  Broadway,  X.  Y.  A specimen  copy  of  this  valu- 
able  work  will  be  posted,  pre-paid.  for  30  cents  in  stamps 
Address  S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON. 


! I SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
widtli  ami  thickness  of  cloth  cither  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  TIIE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied  (with  complete  instructions), 
postage  paid.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Bkoadway,  N.  Y. 


ON  TRIAL.  — “ LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  is 

one  of  the  best  papers  published  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  of  no  more  instructive  and  interesting 
publication  for  family  reading." — Panama  Star.  Sent 
three  months  for  25  cents. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

327  to  335  Pearl  Street  (Franklin  Square), 

Publish  this  Day: 

I. 

Life  and  Times 

of 

GEN.  SAM.  DALE, 

The  Mississippi  Partisan. 

By  J.  F.  H.  CLAIBORNE. 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  M'LENAN. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

We  doubt  not  that  this  work  will  bo  one  ef  thrilling 
interest,  and  will  command  a large  sale  throughout  tlie 
whole  country.  Col.  Claiborne,  above  all  other  men  in 
the  State,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a literary  labor  of  tlie 
kind — whether  as  an  epistolary,  political,  or  biographical 
writer,  he  never  fails  to  charm  with  the  flowing  case  and 
polished  eloquence  of  his  pen.  Sam.  Dale  was  a man 
of  no  ordinary  parts,  and  his  name  and  fame  may  be  es- 
teemed as  favored  in  having  such  a faithful  chronicler. 
— M ississippian. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Claiborne,  late  a member  of  Congress 
from  Mississippi,  has  rescued  from  oblivion  the  pioneer 
life — the  Indian  fights — the  daring  exploits — tho  heroic 
character— tho  dauntless  courage  and  devoted  patriotism 
of  Gen.  Dale,  whose  name  was  familiar  as  a household 
word  to  all  the  early  log-cabin  settlers  of  the  Southwest, 
as  well  as  a terror  to  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  “massa- 
cres” of  the  “early  settlers"  are  yet  “familiar  tales"  of 
the  venerable  men  who  still  linger  here  and  there,  memo- 
rials of  a glorious,  heroic,  and  dangerous  past ! Thanks 
to  Mr.  Claiborne  for  this  book.  It  will  find  thousands 
of  readers  in  the  South  and  West ; and  the  hunters  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  will 
live  their  lives  over  again  and  have  their  youth  re- 
newed as  they  bend  over  its  exciting  pages,  and  read  of 
scenes  of  “ trouble  tiroes,"  “ when  the  war  whoop  waked 
the  sleep  of  the  cradle.’’— Corr.  Cleveland  Leader. 

II. 

LUCY  CROFTON. 

A NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of 

“Margaret  Maitland,"  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw," 

“ The  Days  of  My  Life,"  &c. 

12mo,  Muslin,  75  Cents. 

This  is  a charming  novel.  The  characters  are  excel- 
lent; the  plot  is  well  defined  and  new,  and  the  interest  is 
kept  up  with  an  intensity  which  is  seldom  met  with  in 
these  days.  Tlie  author  deserves  our  thanks  for  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  hooks  of  the  season.— London  Herald. 

This  book  will  be  read  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Throughout  there  will  be  found  those  delicate  touches 
and  accurate  renderings  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  fem- 
inine character,  for  which  the  autlior  is  remarkable. — 
London  Post. 

It  is  a charming  book;  a pretty  story  sweetly  told, 
without  a grain  of  affectation  in  it  from  first  to  last ; 
gentle,  interesting,  natural,  and  not  weak. — London  Lit- 
erary Gazette. 

Tlie  personages  are  painted  not  in  black  and  white, 
but  in  flesh  color,  as  human  nature  should  be.  There  is 
no  affected  or  exaggerated  sentiment  in  the  story — it  all 
rings  true.— London  Athenceum . 

One  well-told  tale  like  Lucy  Crofton  is  better  than  a 
whole  year's  produce  of  the  literary  shoddy  mills,  made 
up  in  parcels  of  three  volumes.  Not  least  among  the  at- 
tractions of  this  story  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  told 
—clear,  expressive,  graceful,  and  free  from  jargon  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  another  example  of  the  oft-noticed  fact,  that 
when  clever  women  condescend  to  write  pure  vernacular 
English,  they  write  it  surpassingly  well.  There  is  a 
pleasure  ia  reading  such  language  akin,  though  inferior 
in  degree,  to  that  of  hearing  it  uttered  by  the  sweet  voice 
of  a woman.  We  might  qnote  in  proof  almost  any  pas- 
sage taken  at  random  from  tlie  volume.— London  Spec- 
tator. 

The  character  of  Lucy  Crofton  is  drawn  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  laid  linre  to  us  by  those  graphic  touches, 
those  little  units  which  make  up  a great  whole,  and 
which  we  feel  to  be  very  natural. — London  Critic. 

IIabpeb  & Bbothebs  will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  en  receipt  of  the 


OT^-iral  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Ill 


February  18,  I860.] 


FROM  HALSTED  S late  TREATISE  on 

MOTOKPATHY.  — ‘ Mr.  I! . aged  29,  had 

been  in  kiicH  ill  health  as  to  oblige  lihn  to  relinquish 
business  for  two  years  His  dis  a . s were  liver  com- 
plaint, dyspepsia,  and  nervous  debility.  lie  was  much 
emaciated — had  tittle  or  no  appetite,  llis  mental  facul- 
ties were  also  considerably  impaired;  there  was  a par- 
tial lo  s of  memory,  and  an  inability  to  converse  cohe- 
rently more  than  a few  minutes  at  a time.  Self-destroy- 
ing habits  had  conspired  to  render  his  case  almost  hope- 
less. His  sleep  was  much  interrupted.  His  improve- 
ment under  treatment  exceeded  expectation.  In  three 
months,  all  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  liver  complaint 
had  disappeared.  His  appetite  was  good,  and  his  sleep 
seldom  disturbed.  Some  nervous  excitability  remained, 
and  bis  memory,  though  improving,  was  still  treacher- 
ous. lie  remained  under  treatment  six  months,  and  left 
cured.  His  memory  was,  perhaps,  a little  less  retentive 
than  in  early  youth,  but  with  fair  mental  activity  and 
good  bodily  health.” 

This  Treatise  can  be  oblained,  on  return  of  mail,  by 
inclosing  25  cents  to  H.  IIALSTED,  M.U.,  Kound  Hill 
Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


WEDDING  CARDS,  NOTES,  ENVEL- 
OPES, Ac.— Broadway  Styles.— These  celebrate^ 
cards,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  only  at 
Everdell's,  302  Broadway,  cor.  Duane. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glass-ware,  &c. 


Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & OO., 

Box  No.  3, COO  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  Cases  containing  four, eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Life  illustrated.  — a first- 

Class  Pictorial  Family  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Ag- 
riculture, Mechanics,  Architecture.  New  Inventions;  to 
Improvement,  Entertainment,  and  News.  $2  a year,  or 
9 copies,  $5;  five  copies,  $0;  ten  copies,  $10.  Address 
FOWLEK  AND  WEI.1.S,  New  York. 


Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil. 

One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their 
persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infection,  and  their 
lieallh  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  an  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exercise. 
Such  a medicine  we  supply  in 

AYER’S 

Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  onr 
times  can  devise  for  this  every  where  prevailing  and  fa- 
tal malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  rernc- 
dials  that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of 
this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
system  from  its  destructive  consequences.  Hence  it 
should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but 
also  those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as 
Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony s Fire, 
Kobe,  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Blains  and  Boils.  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  liiiEUM, 
Scalp  Head,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and 
Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy.  Dyfpepsia,  Debility, 
and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated 
or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief  in  “ impurity 
of  the  blood " is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a degen- 
eration of  the  blood.  The  particular  purpose  and  virtue 
of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital 
fluid,  without  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  con- 
taminated constitutions. 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  6c  CO., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 

QUARTER  DOLLAR  GIVES  YOU 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  3 months.  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


■pLECTROFATHIC  INSTITUTE,  GG 

-Li  West  Thirteenth  Street. — Acute,  chronic  and  mer- 
cu  ial  diseases,  of  every  description,  successfully  treated 
without  medicines.  Private  parlors  and  female  attend- 
ants for  ladies.  Good  board  and  attentive  nurses.  Med- 
icated electrical  baths.  50  cents. 


131“  The  DENTIST’S  best  outlay  is  to 

purchase  SHAW’S  ARTISAN.  For  sale  at  Dental  De- 
pots. Circulars  of  explanation,  address  SHAW  t 
BAILEY,  243  Race  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 
Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Roman  Eye  Balsam. 

Acts  like  a charm  for  the  cure  of  Inflamed  EyeSda, 
quickly  removing  all  redness  and  soreness  arising  from 
scrofulous  humors  or  other  causes  in  or  uear  the  eye. 

Price  25  Cents  per  Jar.— Will  be  sent  free  per 
Mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  30 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

W ANTED. — Any  oitc  can  make  one  hun- 
V V dred  dollars  per  month  with  $10  Stencil  Tools. 
Sold  by  JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Hark  i— listen  to  the  wise  men 

of  the  Scientific  American.  They  say i “LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED.—  It  is  of  large  size  and  faultless  typog- 
raphy. Almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  is 
treated  by  able  writers."  Only  $2  a year. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES. 

. BP*  A Clergyman  having  cured  ids  son  of  Consnmp- 
ti  u m its  worst  stages,  after  being  given  up  to  die  by  the 
most  celebrated  physicians,  desires  to  make  known  the 
mode  of  cure,  (which  proves  successful  in  every  case,)  to 
those  afflicted  with  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Consumption, 
and  he  will  send  the  same  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 
Address,  enclosing  two  stamps  to  pay  return  postage,  ° 


Li3t  of  New  Books. 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  i 8,  1 860. 


JUNENAL,  Literally  Translated.  The  Satires  of  Ju- 
venal, Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lucilius,  literally  Trans- 
lated into  English  Prose.  With  Notes,  Chronological 
Tables,  Arguments,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Evans, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical  Version  of  Ju- 
venal and  Persius.  By  the  late  William  Gifford, 
Esq.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Juvenal  forms  the  20th  Volume  of 


Harper’s  New  Classical  Library, 

Comprising  Literal  Translations  of 


C-iESAR. 

Virgil. 

Horace. 

Sallust. 

Cicero's  Orations. 
Cicero's  Offices,  &c. 
Tacitus.  2 vols. 
Terence. 

Juvenal. 


Xenophon. 

Homer's  Iliad. 

Thucydides. 

Herodotus. 

Euripides.  2 vols. 

Sophocles. 

yEsouYLus. 

Demosthenes.  2 vols. 


12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents  a Volume. 


HARPER'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS.  Cheap, 
accurate,  and  elegant  Editions  of  the  Classics,  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Students,  carefully  reprinted  from 
the  best  Editions. 

Now  Ready: 

HORACE.  Iloratius,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane, 
A.M.  lSino,  Flexible  Biudlug,  40  cents. 
jESCHYLUS.  gEschylus,  ex  uoviBsima  recensione  F. 
A.  Paley,  A.M.  ISuio,  Flexible  Binding,  40  cents. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  SAM.  DALE,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Partisan.  By  J.  F.  II.  Claiborne.  Illus- 
trated by  John  MoLenan.  i2mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


LUCY  CROFTON.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ The 
Days  of  My  Life,"  “ The  Laird  of  Norlaw,”  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN:  Tast  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Tuornuury,  Author  of  “Every  Man  his  own  Trump- 
eter," “ Art  and  Nature,"  “ Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads."  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  00. 

SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson."  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


Book  Agents  Wanted. 

Agents  are  wanted  to  obtain  orders  for  the  New  Ency- 
clopedia of  All  Nations,  in  two  Royal  Octavo  Volumes, 
1(1' 0 pages,  over  B 00  Engravings,' many  of  which  are 
colored  by  hand,  with  Maps,  Charts,  &<•.  Sold  only  Ly 
traveling  Agents  to  whom  a special  dbtrict  will  be  al- 
lotted. For  further  information  apply  immediately  to 
HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


A NTT- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 
lx.  cure  for 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekinan  Street,  New  York. 


NO  TRASH,  OR  FOOLISH  NONSENSE, 

ever  appears  in  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED.  It  is  a 
first-class,  high-toned,  lire  family  paper.  $2  a year.  On 
trial  3 months  for  25  cents. 


Win  ant's  Eacclaior  Silliard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


From  the  NEW  YORK  COURIER  AND  INQUI- 
RER, May  27,  1859. 

Peruvian  Syrup. — Against  patent  Medicines  most 
persons  are  justly  prejudiced.  Health  is  too  valuable  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  no  one  possessing  ordinary  common 
sense  would  wisli  to  take  a patent  medicine  of  which  ho 
can  know  nothing  save  what  is  asserted  by  the  maker  of 
it,  a person  who,  for  all  he  knows,  may  be  nn  arrant 
rogue.  The  Peruvian  Syrup  can  not  be  placed  in  this 
category.  There  is  every  evidence  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  quackery  in  it.  It  is  a solution  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  prepared  by  a new  method.  The  proprietors  are 
well  known  in  Boston,  and  are  gentlemen  upon  wliose 
statements  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  plnced.  They  do 
not  claim  that  the  syrup  is  a panacea,  but  that  in  all 
those  diseases  in  which  the  use  of  iron  is  indicated  it  will 
be  found  most  efficacious.  The  diseases  in  which  iron  is 
prescribed  by  physicians  are  many,  and  though  this  rem- 
edy is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  iu  the  phar- 
macopoeia, yet  the  results  desired  are  not  always  ob- 
tained, for  the  reason  that  it.  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
in  what  form  it.should  be  administered.  If,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  physiological  chemists,  iron  can  only  enter 
ana  assimilate  with  tho  blood  in  the  form  of  protoxide, 
then  if  administered  iu  this  form  it  would  save  the  stom- 
ach unnecessary  labor.  The  protoxide,  however,  is  said 
to  be  a very  unstable  compound,  and  liable  to  be  con- 
verted into  anotiier  form  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  tlie  air.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  Peruvian  Syrup 
it  is  so  combined  by  chemical  ingenuity  as  to  reuiaiu 
permanent,  further  oxidation  being  impossible. 

Pamphlets  comai’iing  numerous  certificates  of  cures 
from  eminent  physicians,  aiul  others,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Agent,  or  to 

N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors, 

No.  78  Sudbury  Street,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  iu  the  United  States. 


Qucru's  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Qucru's  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— TIie 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  1 1 is  the  best  purgative 
for  i hildien.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor's  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  TEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street. 


MISREPRESENTATION.  A Novel.  By  Anna  II. 
Drury,  Author  of  “ Friends  and  Fortune,”  Eastbury," 
&c.  8 vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE— Complete. 

First  Series.  — From  the  Commencement  of  the 
Freucli  Revolution,  in  17S9,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1S15.  4 vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00 ; Sheep 
extra,  $7  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

Second  Series.  — From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  4 
vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $0  00;  Sheep  extra,  $7  00;  Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

[5P  The  Work  Complete  in  8 vols..  Muslin,  $12  00; 
Sheep  extra,  $14  00 ; Half  Calf,  $20  00. 

fjjp3  The  Volumes  sold  separately. 


II0W  T0  L1^E  CHEAP-  9RO 

Uvl  Iii  order  to  effect  a great  saving  iu  ^1 
your  housekeeping,  purchase  your 

TEAS,  WINES.  GROCERIES,  and  PROVISIONS 
of  all  kinds,  at  the  immense  establishment  of 

THOMAS  R.  AGNEW,  200  Greenwich  Street, 
corner  of  Murray. 


Good  looking.  — “ life  illus- 
trated is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  newspaper  printing  we  have  ever  seen.” — Christian 
Advocate.  Everybody  ought  to  see  it  once  a week;  3 
months  at  25  cents.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  FACE,  LIPS,  as- 
certain cure  and  preventive.  I1EGE.MAN  & 
CO.’S  CAMPHOR  ICE  WITH  GLYCERINE,  if  used 
as  directed,  will  keep  the  skin  soft  in  the  coldest  weath- 
er. Only  25  cents.  1IEGKMAN  & CO.,  101,  399,  611, 
and  756  Broadway.  Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  TIIE  PEOPLE  in  behalf  of  their 
Rights  as  Authorized  Interpreters  of  the  Bible.  By 
Catharine  E.  Beeches,  Author  of  “Common  Sense 
applied  to  Religion, " “Physiology  and  Calisthenics,’’ 
“Domestic  Receipt-Book,”  &c.,&c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1. 


HARRY’S  SUMMER  IN  ASHCROFT.  Illustrations. 
Square  4to,  Muslin,  00  cents. 

ADAM  BEDE.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  Author 
of  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  OF  PETER  TIIE  GREAT.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Illuminated  Title  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. 16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

TIIE  DIARY  OF  A SAMARITAN,  in  Narrative.  By 
a Member  of  tho  Howard  Association  of  New  Orleans. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

STORIES  OF  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  lCxno,  Muslin,  50 
cents  each.  IIandie  and  Rainbow’s  Journey  now 
ready. 

HO  WITT’S  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  A Popular 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America:  from  the 
Discovery  of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.  2 vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING.  By  Kirwan,  Au- 
thor of  “Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,"  “ Romanism  at 
Home,"  “ Men  and  Things  in  Europe,"  &c.,  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

TnE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  “ Antonina ; or,  The  Fall  of  Rome.’ 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  PRAIRIE  TRAVELLER.  A Hand-Book  for 
Overland  Emigrants.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 
Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  By  Randolph  B.  Marcy, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army.  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
War  Department.  Small  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 
Money. 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  bo  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer,  l or  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Colleuder,  65  to  69  Crosby  Street. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  GUIDE 

says,  “LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  is  the  paragon  of 
periodicals."  A Quarter  gives  it  to  you  3 months. 
FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  New  York. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

.L  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  ouguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  tlie  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  103  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


PO.  STAMPS,  OR  OTHER  U.  S.  cur- 

• rency  may  be  sent  in  a letter  for  LIFE  ILLUS- 
TRATED, which  is  not  filled  with  “ trash”  or  quack 
medicines;  it  is  an  elegant  quarto  of  eight  pages,  a per- 
fect model  of  excellence,  altogether  one  of  the  most  sens- 
ible of  live  papers.  Only  $2  a year,  $1  for  Half  a year, 
and  tm  trial  three  months  for  25  cents.  Address  FOW- 
LER AND  WELLS,  New  York. 

OLD  DR.  HEATH’S  BOOK  OP 

Travels  ami  great  discoveries  of  tlie  Japanese  and  East 
India  Medicines,  with  full  directions  for  the  certain  cure 
of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Fevers,  llenrt  Disease,  Scrofula,  Cancer,  Dys- 
pepsia, Liver  Complaint,  Gravel  and  Urinary  Deposits, 
Female  Complaiuts,  &c.  Illustrated  wilh  hundreds  of 
certificates  of  cures  and  engravings.  For  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  as  many  suffering  fellow  beings  as  possible  from 
premature  death,  it  will  be  seut  to  any  part  of  tire  conti- 
nent, by  sending  25  cents  to 

DBS.  HEATH,  047  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


E3P  Every  Number*  of  Harter's  Magazine  contains 
Horn  20  to  50  pages— and  from  one  third  to  ono  half— 
morq  reading  than  any  other  iu  tho  country. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  Cxviil]  CONTENTS.  [Marcit. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  VALLEY  FORGE.  By  B.  H. 
Stoddard. 

Illustration. — The  Old  Continentaler. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  LOGGERS. 

Illustrations.  — Chopping  the  Trees. — View  of 
Bangor. — Up  the  Penobscot,— Lumbermen.— Hauling 

Logs. — Timber  Raft. — The  Jam The  Bopm. — Indian 

Village  of  Old  Town. — Saw-Mills  near  Old  Town. — Ship- 
ping Lumber. — Loggets'  Private  Marks. 

A PEEP  AT  THE  ELEPHANT. 

Illustrations. — Lest  his  Temper. — Father  Adam's 
Jumping-off  Fine.*.— Don’t  like  it— In  the  Corral.— Tied 
up.  — i orral  Fence.  — !'<rm  of  Co  ral.  — An  obstinate 
Brute.  — S.i  ling  down  Hid.  — Ancient  Goad.  — Modern 
Goa.!. — A little  Head-work. 

LOST  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

COIN  IN  AMERICA. 

"With  Thirty-four  Illustrations  of  American  Coin*. 
DISAPPEARED. 

A FISH  STORY. 

LITTLE  BROTHER.  Tart  II. 

THE  FIRST  COLONISTS  OF  FLORIDA. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

A NIGHT  IN  A SNOW-STORM. 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Chatter  II.  In  which  Miss  Prior  is  kept  at  thr 
Door. 

Illustrations. — Time  Waits. — Bessy's  Spectacles. 
TITUON1US.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 

TIIE  SEARCH  FOR  A NORTHWEST  PASSAGE. 
NIL  NISI  BONUM.  — A TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING* 
AND  MACAULAY’.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  USERS. 

Illustrations — A Pair  of  Snuffers.— New  Styles  of 
Smoking  Apparatus.— Taking  Turns.— Force  of  Habit. — 
Ofl'eueive  amt  Defensive  Weapons. — My  Dog  and  Pipe. 
— Effect  on  the  Dog. — Before  and  after  Marriage. — Prac- 
tical Lesson. — Democracy  and  Aristocracy. 

FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

1 1. lust  rations.  — Promenade  Costume.  — Street 
Dress. 


T E It  M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Y’ear $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Y’ear 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Y’ear  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 

B0RIHKR6. 

Harper  s Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

Tlie  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  tlie.  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Y’ ork. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  TtfE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  Flret  Number  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper's 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4th  January,  1860.  Last  year 
over  4,500,000  Numbers  of  Harper's  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound  for  rutereucc.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  the  proprietors  desire  to 
state  that  ithasbeentheir  aim  to  render  Harper's  Week- 
ly, in  the  first  place,  and  liefore  any  tiling  else,  a first- 
class  newspaper— a pictorial  hi-tory  of  current  events, 
equal  to  tlie  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  The  Illustrations  in 
tlie  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  tlie  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  tlie  past  year  lias  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  tlie  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
They  would  reler  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  Tlie 
Italian  War, the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  tlie  Harper’s 
Ferry  Outbreak,  tlie  Utah  Expedition,  tlie  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  etc.,  etc.  The  value  of  tlie  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by 
trying  to  conceive  how  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions alone.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  tlie 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Harper's  Weekly  lias  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands tlie  pencil  of  tbe  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  tlie  best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  tlie  sub- 
scriber to  Harper  8 Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  which 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who  attracts  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Harper's  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  ami  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  'Two 


by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer;  The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins;  Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskfll;  A 
Good  Fight , by  Charles  IIeade;  and  Trumps , by  Geo. 
William  Curtis;  it  is  now  publishing  The  Uncommer- 
cial Tiaveller , a Series  of  Journeys,  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Esq.,  The  Roman  in  White , by  Wilkie  Collins, 
The  hew  Partner  in  Clingham  d-  Co.,  Rankers,  by  Fit* 
Hugh  Ludlow,  ICsq.,  both  of  which  are  illustrated  by 
John  MoLenan,  Esq.,  ami  The  Mistress  of  the  Parson- 
age, by  Ella  Rodman,  illustrated  by  Winslow  Homer, 
Esq.  On,  or  before  tlie  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others 
of  equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  tlie  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  secure  evei-y  work  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence that  is  written  here  or  abroad,  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  tlie  foreign  serials  which  appear  in 
Harper's  W eekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  tlie  proprietors  of  Harper' s Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  with  tlie  se- 
rials, tlie  publishers  will  publish  tbe  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  their  origin. 

Tlie  other  departments  of  Harper's  V eekly  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  the  bauds  ot  the  pub- 
lishers. 


TERMS  OF  IIAUPEU’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year “ ™ 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 U 

Five  Copies  for  One  Y eat 9 oo 

Twelve  Copies  f or  One  ^ ear 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Y’ear  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  f or  evert/  Gl«b  o/ Twelve 
or- Twenty-five  unset  rimers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.—  Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

- • II AIU'EU  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

OngiraTfrC  rffl™uklin  square,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[February  18,  1860. 


Ticket  Agent.  “ Got  Four  Cents  about  you,  Sir?” 

Fashionable  Youth.  “ Cents ! Lord  bless  you  ! never  had  one  in  ray  life.” 
Ticket  Agent.  “Then  I’ll  have  to  give  you  Twenty-one  Cents  in  Copper.” 


HABITS  OF  OUR  MODERN  SAVAGES. 

Scene — A Broadway  Omnibus. 

Jones  loq.  “The  stage  was  full,  Sir,  when  she  got  in,  and  that  good-natured  fool,  Smith,  gave 
her  his  seat,  and  smashed  his  hat  in  trying  to  stand  up.  As  for  the  lady,  sir,  she  never  looked 
at  Smith,  or  seemed  to  know  there  was  such  a person,  but  calmly  overwhelming  Rogers  and  me 
in  her  flowing  drapery,  took  out  her  portemonnaie,  and  desired  Old  Hunks  to  hand  up  her  fare 
to  the  driver.” 


A RAILWAY  TICKET-OFFICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRY  WARD’S  SHIRTS! 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  flue  shirts. 

80  yards  of  Ne  w-York  Mills  muslin  at  14#c.  per  yd.  $4  85 


T yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, 3 50 

Making  and  cutting, 0 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  60c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 

\ Total $18  00 


ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE,  $2  EACH,  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

SELF  MEASUREMENT  FOR  SHIRTS. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid 
to  the  Express  Company  pn  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New  - 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  only  $1. 

A.!RID3  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  tip  stairs. 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK.  '> 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  i nferjor  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  ALWAYS 

O GRATIS.  - THE  NEW  YORK  MERCURY  is 
the  largest,  handsomest,  cheapest,  and  best  family  Story 
Paper  in  the  world.  It  lias  achieved  n weekly  circula- 
tion of  135,000  copies!  Examine  it  before  subscribing 
to  any  other  paper.  $2  a year,  or  $L  for  six  month*. 
Send  for  Specimens. 

CAULDWELL,  SOTJTHWORTH  & WHITNEY, 

22  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

DR.  J.  B.  MAnCIUSI'S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation.  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  t lceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  Ac.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  tills  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  tveatnient,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  I’ark  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  P.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARCHISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Reports  of  the  n.  y.  polytech- 
nic ASSOCIATION,  of  theAmerican  Institute 
given  in  LIFE  ILLUt§i(J:|Ea^fl»B^  3 months  on 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 


Patent  Agency  Offices 

-OF— 

Messrs.  Munn  & Co., 

In  Association  with  Hon.  CHAS.  MASON, 

LATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS, 

Office  of  the  “Scientific  American,” 

No.  37  PARE  ROW,  NEW  YORE. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  & CO.  respectfully  give  notice  that, 
in  addition  to  their  own  experience  of  nearly  fif- 
teen years  standing  as  Solicitors  of  Patents,  they  have 
associated  with  them  II ON.  JUDGE  MASON,  who  was 
for  several  years  Commissioner  of  Patents.  This  ar- 
rangement renders  their  organization  thorough  and 
complete,  and  is  a sure  guaranty  that  all  business  con- 
nected with  the  Examination  of  Inventions.  Spkcifi- 
CATIONS,  DRAWINGS,  REJECTED  CASES,  iNTEEFEEENCES, 

Extensions.  Caveats,  Opinions  upon  Questions  of 
the  Validity  of  Patents,  and  Infringements,  will 
receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

PAMPHLET  OF  ADVICE. 

Uou!  to  Secure  Letters  Patent  furnished  free. 

All  Communications  considered  confidential. 

Address  MUNN  & CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


THE  N.  Y.  FARMERS’  CLUB  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE.  For  a general  report 
of  its  transactions,  see  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED.  Sent 
three  months  for  25  cents.  Address  FOWLER  AND 
WELLS,  New  York. 


CASSELL'S 

ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

The  most  magnificent,  the  most  pro- 
fusely, AND  THE  CHEAPEST  ILLUSTRA- 
TED BIBLE  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

Part  1,  price  Fifteen  Cents,  with  Thirty- 
two  Illustrations,  is  now  on  sale  at 
all  Bookstores  and  Dealers. 

PART  2 WILL  BE  READY  ON  MARCH  1st. 

“No  Pictorial  Bible  we  have  seen  will  compare  with 
it.” — Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

“For  beauty  and  taste  iu  all  its  parts  it  has  never 
been  excelled,  if  indeed  equaled."— N.  Y.  Sun. 

“We  hope  this  Bible  will  find  a welcome  in  thousands 
of  American  homes.” — Evangelist. 

“When  complete  will  form  a most  magnificent  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.’’— N.  Y.  Observer. 

“The  cheapest  publication  of  the  kind  which  has  yet 
appeared.”— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

“It  is  a model  of  cheapness  and  excellence."— N.  V. 
Times. 

“ This  is  an  extraordinary  work ; nearly  every  page  is 
illustrated.”— Christian  Advocate. 

“For  its  extreme  cheapness  and  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  its  countless  illustrations,  no  more  valuable 
edition  of  the  Sacred  Book  can  be  found." — N.  Y.  Tri- 
bune. 

" The  most  desirable  Illustrated  Bible  ever  issued  for 
family  use." — Independent. 

Sent  free  by  mail  for  fifteen  cents. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Dealers. 

CASSELL,  PETTER  & GALPIN, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

REAT  CURIOSITY — Particulars  sent  free. 

Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Me. 
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A NEW  BOOK. 
The  Habits 
OF  GOOD  SOCIETY. 

An  interesting  and  readable  handbook  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  With  thoughts,  hints,  and  anecdotes  con- 
cerning social  observances ; nice  points  of  taste  and  good 
manners ; and  the  art  of  making  oneself  agreeable.  The 
whole  interspersed  witli  humorous  Illustrations  of  social 
predicaments;  remarks  on  the  history  and  changes  of 
Fashion,  and  the  differences  of  English  and  Continental 
Etiquette.  Reprinted  from  the  London  Edition.  One 
largo  vol.  12mo.  Muslin,  price  $1  25. 

Sent  by  mail,  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Rudd  & 
Carleton,  Publishers,  180  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


Beulah  ! 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  now  much  read  and 
much  talked  of  Novel,  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
fifteen  editions  have  been  sold  by  us.  Wc  are  now  print- 
ing the  Seventeenth  Edition,  making 
17,000  COPIES 

in  four  months  from  publication. 

From  Marian  Harland,  author  of  “Alone,”  “Hidden 
Path,’’  &e. 

“ I speak  my  honest  sentiments  when  I pronounce 
1 Beulah'  the  best  work  of  fiction  ever  published  by  a 
Southern  writer.  To  my  mind,  no  American  authoress 
lias  ever  produced  a greater  book.  There  is  a life-time 
of  thought  and  research,  of  struggles  of  mind  and  heart, 
in  ‘ Beulah.’  I have  read  every  word  with  intense  inter- 
est. The  character-painting  is  fine,  the  description  of 
passing  events  and  scenery  graphic  and  striking;  but  to 
me  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  vivid  portrait- 
ure of  the  doubts,  the  conflicts,  the  yeanlings,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  a great  soul  seeking  for  truth.  If  the 
public  can  appreciate  a thoroughly  good  work,  they  will 
thank  you  for  having  given  them  ‘ Beulah.'  ’’ 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

No.  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Farmers  and  their  wives,  Sons, 

and  Daughters  — all  ought  to  see  LIFE  ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only  a Quarter  for  3 months.  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHILLING  SONG  BOOK. 

A Collection  of  175  of  the  most  favorite  National,  Pa- 
triotic, Sentimental,  and  Comic  Ballads  of  the  day. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston. 


STETSON’S  PATENT  AGENCY. — T.  D. 

STETSON,  No.  5 Tryon  Row,  New  York.  Appli- 
cations prepared  and  argued  before  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  and  Patents  procured  in  Foreign  Countries.  A 
Circular  with  information  sent  by  mail. 


“Medical  Common  Sense.” 

Send  and  get  the  Contents  Table  of  this  remarkable 
book,  interesting  to  every  body.  Sent  free  by  address- 
ing DR  FOOTE,  646  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Crystal  Battery 
Magnetic  Machine, 

For  Extracting  Teeth  without  Pain,  and 
for  Medical  Purposes. 

INVENTED  by  DR.  S.  B.  SMITH.  PRICE  $12. 


-VTECHANICS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

IVJ.  will  do  well  to  introduce  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED 
i n to  their  families  and  establishments.  On  trial  3 months 
for  25  cents. 

Bound  Volumes 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

NINETEEN  SEMI-ANNUAL  VOLUMES  of  the 
Magazine  have  been  published.  We  will  send  by  Mail, 
postage  paid , to  any  place  in  the  United  States  within 
3000  miles  of  New  York,  any  of  these  volumes,  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  Muslin,  upon  the  receipt  of  Two 
Dollars  per  Volume.  When  complete  sets  are  purchased, 
we  will  make  a discount  of  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  forward- 
ing the  volumes  by  express,  the  freight  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser. 

These  Nineteen  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  contain 
matter  equivalent  to  more  than  One  Hundred  ordinary 
Octavo  Volumes,  and  are  illustrated  by  .more  than  Six 
Thousand  Engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  stylo  of 
the  art. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

4 Powerful  Microscopes  of  different  powers 
sent  by  mail  for  $1  00.  Same  to  California  $1  50. 

“ It  magnifies  more  than  500  times.  A marvelous  lit- 
tle and  effective  microscope." — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

“A  wonderful  magnifier  for  25  cts." — Boston  Ledger. 

UNDERWOOD,  114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

Asthma. — Thousands  or  the  worst  cases  of  Asthma 
have  been  relieved  by  using  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy 
for  Asthma.  In  no  case  of  purely  Asthmatic  character, 
has  it  failed  to  give  prompt  relief,  and  in  many  cases,  a 
permanent  cure  has  been  effected.  No  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  its  use.  An  infant  ma>  take  it  with 
perfect  safety. 

Richard  Campbell, 

Manufacturer  of  all 
kinds  of 

Saddlery  Harness, 
Trunks,  Valises, 
Carpet-Bags,  &c., 

No.  50  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Orders  by  mail. 

Reference  Ilnrpcr  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 

SHORT  VOYAGE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Take  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED  3 months.  FOW- 
LER AND  WELLS,  New  York. 

Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $76  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  463  Broadway,  New  York. 


This  is  the  only  instrument  in  the  world  with  both  the 
DIRECT  and  To-and-fro  Currents.  The  Zincs  never  re-  . . 

quire  cleaning.  Expense  of  running  it.  One  Cent  a week.  |j  r fl  H R frO'ITl 
Address  Dr.  S.  li.  SMITH,  322  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.  I"  11  a 11  a 1 1 1 U 1 1 1 
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Vol.  IV.—  No.  165.]  NEW  YORK,  SATPBDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1860. [Price  Five  Cents. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1861,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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CLARK  MILLS’S  STATUE  OF 
WASHINGTON. 

We  engrave  on  the  preceding  page  Clark  Mills's 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington,  which  is  to  bo 
inaugurated  on  22d  iust.  at  the  federal  capital.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  pedestal  (which  will  he  sub- 
mitted for  the  adoption  of  the  next  Congress)  shall 
be  of  marble,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  to 
be  divided  into  three  stories,  illustrating  the  three 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
figures  to  be  executed  in  bronze.  The  first  story 
is  to  represent  the  country  as  it  appeared  on  its 
first  discovery,  when  inhabited  by  the  Indians ; 
the  second  story,  its  general  aspect  under  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  hand  of  civilization ; the 
third  and  last  story,  the  great  revolutionary  strug- 
gle— to  be  surmounted  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
Washington. 

The  first  story  is  seen  in  low  relief.  The  Indian 
is  represented  as  engaged  in  his  favorite  sports — 
capturing  the  buffalo,  pursuing  the  moose  and 
deer,  and  cultivating  his  corn  and  tobacco.  The 
first  panel  of  the  second  story  is  in  high  relief. 
The  white  man  appears  cutting  hi3  way  into  the 
dense  forest,  with  hope  and  prosperity  beaming  on 
his  countenance.  In  a corner  of  the  same  panel, 
the  Indian  is  seen  retiring — looking  wistfully  back, 
loth  to  leave  his  hunting-grounds,  but  obliged  to 
fly  before  the  face  of  civilization.  In  the  second 
panel,  the  white  man  has  cleared  away  the  trees, 
erected  his  log  cabin,  and  is  cultivating  his  ground, 
symbolic  of  which  are  seen  his  oxen  and  plow.  To 
show  some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter, here  and  there,  from  behind  the  trees,  the 
Indian  is  seen  shooting  him  down  with  the  very 
rifle  which  the  white  man  taught  him  to  use.  This 
leads  to  a war.  The  next  panel  shows  the  battle 
with  the  Indians — man  to  man,  arm  to  arm — but 
the  white  man  i3  represented  as  gaining  the  as- 
cendency. The  next  presents  the  symbols  of  his 
progress  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts, 
and  his  comparative  power  and  independence.  At 
this  stage  fresh  difficulties  arise,  and  these  are  the 
troubles  with  the  mother  country.  The  next  suc- 
ceeding panel  exhibits  the  three  ship-loads  of  tea 
in  Boston  harbor,  and  white  men,  dressed  as  In- 
dians, throwing  the  tea  overboard.  The  next 
panel  is  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. This  brings  us  to  the  third  epoch,  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  third  story  is  in  full  relief.  Washington’s 
Generals  appear  of  the  size  of  life.  Eight  of  them 
are  mounted  on  horseback ; the  rest  are  represent- 
ed in  groups,  as  if  in  consultation,  holding  a coun- 
cil of  war. 

The  crowning  figure  in  this  great  historical  re- 
presentation is  the  statue  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  represented  as  he  appeared  at  the  battle 
of  Princeton,  where,  after  attempting  several  times 
in  vain  to  rally  his  troops,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  dashes  up  to  the  cannon’s  mouth.  II is 
terror-stricken  horse  stops  and  recoils,  while  the 
balls  tear  up  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ; but  Wash- 
ington, cool,  calm,  collected,  and  dignified,  believ- 
ing himself  simply  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  liber- 
ty, remains  firmly  seated,  like  a god  upon  his 
throne.  The  repose  of  the  hero  at  this  moment  of 
imminent  peril  to  his  life  contrasts  admirably  with 
tke  fearful  agitation  manifested  by  his  noble  but 
unreasoning  steed,  who  is  sustained  by  none  of  the 
oomsiderations  which  impart  courage  to  the  hero 
and  the  Christian. 


“ DAISIES.” 

BY  C.  H.  WEBB. 

Offit  Lillie  loved  the  spring-flowers, 
And  often  told  their  praises; 

She  lored  the  early  blossoms, 

But  most  of  all  the  daisies; 

And  when  the  twilight  shadows 
Came  with  the  silent  hours, 

She  prayed  to  leave  her  cradle, 

And  slumber  with  the  flowers. 

We  pressed  her  eyelids  gently, 

And  hushed  the  little  lisper; 

But  the  wish  was  heard  in  heaven, 
And  the  angels  caught  the  whisper : 

So  when  the  wondering  sunbeams 
Were  lost  in  leafy  mazes, 

We  laid  our  little  Lillie 
To  sleep  among  the  daisies. 
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THE  NEW  SERIAL  BY 

CHARLES  saOHEHS. 


THE  FRANKING  PRIVILEGE. 

WE  can  not  approve  the  course  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  tacking  to  the 
deferred  Post-office  Deficiency  Bill  a provision 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege ; for  the  sim- 
ple reason,  that  the  payment  of  a just  debt 
should  not  be  rendered  contingent  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a doubtful  reform  movement.  But  no 
person  who  holds  enlarged  views  of  public  poli- 
cy can  question  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Senate’s  scheme  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Congressional  franking. 

The  franking  privilege  was  created  in  the 
mistaken  notion  that  it  was  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  members  of  Congress  should  be  en- 
abled to  receive  and  to  dispatch  letters  and 
printed  documents  without  incurring  expense. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  public  had  not  the 
means  or  sense  enough  to  pay  for  what  it 
wanted  in  the  shape  of  Congressional  docu- 
ments, and  that  members  of  Congress,  in  com- 
municating with  their  constituents  or  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  ought  to  he  enabled  to  do  so  with- 
out charge. 

There  are  a few  cases  in  which  the  above 
principle  may  hold  good.  When  a member  of 
Congress  writes  to  seek  information  of  a citizen 
at  a distance,  or  when  a citizen  volunteers  such 
information  in  order  to  guide  the  member  in 
legislating  for  the  public  good,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  throw  either  upon  the  member  or  the 
citizen  the  expense  of  postage.  Such  commu- 
nications between  members  of  Congress  and 
private  citizens  should  still  bo  carried  at  the 
public  expense. 

But  the  necessity  existing  in  this  case  is  far 
from  extending  to  the  bulk  of  the  matter  which 
now  passes  through  the  mails  under  Congres- 
sional franks.  Without  alluding  to  private 
'parcels,  which  are  notoriously  carried  great  dis- 
tances at  the  public  cost,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  bulk  of  the  franked  matter  now  intrusted  to 
the  mails  consists  of  Congressional  speeches 
and  electioneering  documents.  It  is  utterly  un- 
reasonable to  seek  to  throw  upon  the  public  at 
large  the  duty  of  paying  for  the  transmission 
of  such  matter  as  this.  To  the  public  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  political  party 
triumphs  at  elections,  or  what  Congressional 
orator  establishes  a reputation  for  eloquence  or 
patriotism.  These  considerations  concern  par- 
ties and  individuals;  and  upon  those  parties 
and  individuals  the  expense  of  the  adventure 
should  fall.  It  is  monstrously  unjust  to  tax  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  party  speeches  or  personal  puffs : 
to  collect  money  from  people  in  Georgia  for  the 
carriage  of  Senator  Sumner’s  anti-slavery  ha- 
rangues, or  to  tax  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  dissemination  of  Senator  Toombs’s  ap- 
peals for  a Southern  confederacy. 

The  true  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  modify — 
not  to  abolish — the  franking  privilege : to  leave 
to  the  chairman  of  each  Congressional  commit- 
tee the  privilege  of  franking,  or  receiving  free 
of  charge,  all  documents,  printed  or  otherwise, 
which  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  his 
committee ; and  with  regard  to  all  other  postal 
matter,  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  letters 
from  merchant  to  merchant.  If  Senator  This 
or  That  desires  to  let  the  public  know  what  an 
admirable  speech  he  has  made  on  the  Slavery 
question,  let  him  pay  the  postage  out  of  his  own 
pocket ; or  if  the  leaders  of  his  party  think  it 
worth  while,  let  them  bear  the  expense.  But 
in  no  case — save  in  the  one  we  have  mentioned 
— should  the  cost  fall  on  the  public. 

There  can  be  no  real  solution  to  our  Post-of- 
fice difficulty  except  by  the  abolition  of  the  Post- 
office  system,  and  the  transfer  of  the  business 
of  carrying  letters  and  printed  matter  to  the 
common  carriers  of  merchandise.  Over  a year 
has  elapsed  since  we  demonstrated  in  these  col- 
umns the  monstrous  absurdity  of  a Government 
Post-office  in  the  United  States ; nothing  has 
since  appeared  which  alters  any  of  the  views 
then  set  forth.  Our  Post-office  does  not  carry 
letters  safely  or  speedily.  The  postmasters  and 
their  clerks  are  suspected  of  robbing  the  mails, 
and  the  public  has  no  remedy.  The  Postal 
system  costs  the  country  several  millions  annu- 
ally. Finally,  the  patronage  of  the  Post-office 
is  the  chief  source  of  corruption  in  our  federal 
politics.  Every  thing  which  the  present  system 
docs  would  be  better,  more  cheaply,  and  more 
safely  done  by  private  enterprise ; and  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  degradation  in  our  politics 
would  be  got  lid  of  if  the  Post-office  were  abol- 
ished, and  letters  and  newspapers  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  parcels. 


In  the  next  number  of  Harper's 
Weekly  wo  shall  publish  the 

SECOND  JOURNEY 

OF  AN 

Uncommercial  trawler, 

BY 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 


This  new  series  promises  to  he  the 
most  interesting  and  popular  work  of 
the  most  interesting  and  popular  of 
living  writers  iift&TOfflePV 
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iSsT  We  have  received  the  report  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for  the  Blind  for  1858  and  1850 
— a most  interesting  document.  The  institution 
is  mainly  supported  by  the  State — a very  credita- 
ble thing  for  Kentucky.  Last  year  it  gave  instruc- 
tion to  51  pupils — 1G  males  and  35  females — at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $10,000.  In  alluding  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year  the  report  says : 

“We  will  allude,  in  this  connection,  with  the  highest 
satisfaction,  to  an  important  item  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  this  Institution,  for  which,  so  far  as  our  information 
extends,  no  similar  institution  in  the  world  is  authorized 
by  law  to  provide.  In  the  year  1850,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell — a gentleman  who 
gratuitously  gave  to  the  Institution  his  valuable  services 
as  physician  for  several  years,  and  whose  unwearied  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  as  a trustee,  dur- 


ing the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  is  well  known  to 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  most  gratefully  appreciated 
by  the  pupils— the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  alike  hon- 
orable to  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  suggested  it 
and  to  the  State  and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  authoriz- 
ing the  officers  of  the  Institution  to  present  to  every 
graduate,  in  the  name  of  the  Common  wealth  of  Kentucky, 
a copy  of  the  entire  Bible,  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the 
blind.  Although  no  special  provision  has  ever  been  made 
by  the  State  to  meet  the  cost  of  these  very  expensive  do- 
nations to  the  graduates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount 
required  for  this  purpose  is,  in  the  language  of  the  afore- 
said act,  ‘considered  and  accounted  as  an  item  of  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  the  Institution,'  wc  have  ever  regard- 
ed the  act  as  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  commend- 
able ever  enacted  by  any  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the 
blind." 


A WORD  WITH  TIIE  H.  R.  R R. 

It  is  about  four  or  five  weeks,  Dear  H.  R.  R.  R., 
since  a shocking  and  unnecessary  accident,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  life,  took  place  near — let  us  say  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument — near  Tar^town.  It  was 
occasioned  first  by  a defective  locomotive,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  a defective  brakeman.  The  thing  was 
perfectly  plain , so  very  plain,  indeed,  that  even  a 
Coroner’s  Jury  could  not  help  seeing  it.  The  in- 
ference in  the  foolish  public  mind  was  that  greater 
care  would  he  taken ; and  no  more  defective  loco- 
motives would  he  used  at  least  immediately. 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  February,  18G0,  Dear 
H.  R.  R.  R.,  the  train  arrived  from  the  West  at 
Albany,  and  after  scrambling  across  the  river  (a 
transit  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  our 
civilization,  as  the  whole  current  of  travel  upon 
the  continent  is  suddenly  confused  there  by  want 
of  a proper  bridge,  in  order  that  an  occasional  sloop 
may  get  aground  above  the  venerable  city)  the 
passengers  took  the  train  which  came  down  from 
Troy  at  4 j r.M.  There  was  some  delay  in  leaving 
East  Albany,  because  the  locomotive  had  hurst 
some  pipe.  Another  was  linked  to  the  train  and 
away  we  went.  The  first  stopping-place  was  Stuy- 
vesant,  where  we  remained  so  long  that  several 
passengers  stepped  out  to  ascertain  why.  The  why 
was  a hot  box.  After  about  twenty  minutes  we 
started  and  ran  on  to  Hudson.  There  we  waited 
another  twenty  minutes.  “What  is  the  matter, 
Mr.  Conductor?”  “ Hot  box,  Sir.”  “Hope  we 
are  not  to  he  in  a hot  box  all  the  way  to  New  York.” 
The  conductor  smiled  most  cheerfully — “ Hope  not, 
Sir ; but  there  was  no  water-tank  at.  Stuyvesant.” 

Away  we  went  again,  having  lost  forty  minutes 
since  the  hour  of  departure  from  Albany.  The 
next  station  was  Tivoli — known  among  hrakemen 
as  Tie-vo-lie.  Here  more  hot  box  and  another 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  question  now  was,  how 
comfortably  can  we  pass  the  night  upon  the  train  ? 
This  time  no  conductor  was  visible.  Off  again, 
and  another  stop  at  Rhinebeck ; a full  stop,  indeed ; 
a period  to  the  journey.  There  was  great  tinker- 
ing here,  and  at  length  it  was  announced  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  up-train,  and  that  Poughkeepsie 
had  been  telegraphed  for  a fresh  locomotive.  So 
we  waited  and  chatted,  and  the  smokers  smoked, 
and  the  oyster  eaters  ate  oysters  at  the  saloon  by 
the  station,  and  after  the  up-train  passed  us  we 
started  again  with  our  fresh  power,  and  reached 
New  York  a little  more  than  two  hours  behind  our 
time. 

Accidents  will  happen,  Dear  H.  R.  R.  R.,  and 
you  have  been  usually  too  faithful  in  your  service 
to  have  rough  words  used  toward  you ; but  why 
was  not  the  locomotive  at  East  Albany  in  perfect 
condition  ? What  is  your  name  worth  among  trav- 
elers, when  it  is  known  that  at  one  of  your  termini 
3’ou  replace  disabled  locomotives  by  the  same  ? 
You  can  no  more  justify  such  a fact  than  a tailor 
who  should  send  home  a new  coat  with  a hole 
burned  in  the  elbow.  Accidents  will  happen — but 
for  some  accidents  there  is  no  excuse. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from  your  friend  the 
Lounger. 


TIIE  POLITE  LETTER- WRITER. 

Tiie  letters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Pope 
are  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  of  recent 
epistles.  They  are  the  final  chapters  of  About’s 
and  Guerroniere’s  pamphlets ; and  they  say  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  plainly  as  words  can  say  it : 
“Dear  Sir, — You  are  such  a wretched  governor 
that  your  provinces  have  revolted  like  sensible 
provinces  as  they  are.  You  can  not  get  them 
back  again ; and  if  you  try,  you  will  be  ridiculous- 
ly worsted.” 

The  Pope  has  not  heard  such  truth-telling  for 
many  a long  year.  Even  the  old  Napoleon  would 
not  have  ventured  to  write  such  a letter ; for  the 
principle  of  liberty,  which  is  constantly  remodel- 
ing civilization  as  it  develops  itself,  has  affected 
European  society  much  more  deeply  than  in  the 
first  Emperor’s  day.  Events  incessantly  show 
that  when  Louis  Napoleon  said  that  he  compre- 
hended his  epoch  and  his  mission  he  was  telling 
the  truth,  although  he  expressed  it  in  that  florid 
and  dramatic  manner  of  which  Crapeau  is  so  fond. 
He  has  certainly  not  secured  confidence  in  ad- 
vance, but  with  equal  certainty  every  month 
shows  that  he  is  master  of  the  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  that,  whether  he  be  an  honest  man  or 
not,  whether  he  bo  ambitious  and  selfish  or  not, 
he  is  undoubtedly  doing  what  every  thoughtful 
man  and  lover  of  national  liberty  wishes  to  have 
done. 

If  any  body  is  skeptical  of  this  point,  let  him 
remember  what  a botch  Lord  Palmerston  made  in 
1848  when  he  undertook  to  tinker  the  Italian  ques- 
tion. He  sent  private  agents  to  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula ; he  fomented  popular  movements ; ho 
expressed  open  sympathy ; revolutions  broke  out ; 
blood  flowed ; and  after  long  disturbance  the  iron 
hand  of  the  old  tyranny  fell  upon  the  land  more 
heavily  than  ever.  Lord  Palmerston  was  always 
on  tho  watch  for  a favorable  moment— a happy 
conjuncture  of  events.  My  Lord  Micawlier  only 
waited  for  the  right  time  to  turn  up  to  step  in  and 
give  the  word  for  the  millennium  to  begin.  The 


consequence  was  that  Italy  was  excited,  aroused 
defeated,  and  bitterty  indignant,  as  if  the  Micawber 
foreign  policy  were  a kind  of  political  thimble-rig. 

Now  Louis  Napoleon  makes  the  right  time,  and 
secures  the  happy  turn  of  events.  lie  was  not  en- 
thusiastically greeted  by  Italy  when  he  descended 
the  Alps  last  summer.  Italy  remembered  Orsini, 
and  asked,  doubtfully,  “Is  it  a smile  I see  shining 
on  his  lips  or  a sword  in  his  hand  ?”  At  the  Lest, 
Italy  thought  that  the  union  of  Savoy  with  Franco 
was  not  so  had  as  the  domination  of  Austria  over 
the  whole  country.  Then  came  the  quick  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  battles.  Austria  was  to  he  drive  n 
headlong  into  tho  Adriatic,  when  the  truce  of  Yil- 
lafrauca  burst  in  the  midst  of  Italian  hope  like  a 
bomb  in  a camp,  and  all  Italy  cried,  “ Treason ! 
treason !” 

Was  it  treason  ? Read  by  the  light  of  to-day 
was  that  treaty  treason  ? Is  not  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, which,  ns  including  the  Pope,  is  the  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  questions,  nearer  solution  to- 
day than  ever  before?  Is  not  Italy  at  this  mo- 
ment nearer  to  national  independence  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  ? While  the  Austria  into  which 
the  old  Napoleon  was  forced  to  marry,  since  he 
could  not  subdue  it,  now  totters  and  reels  before 
the  new  Napoleon,  who  tears  the  treaty  by  which 
Austria  and  its  friends  dictated  dismemberment  of 
the  Napoleonic  empire.  There  is  a terrible  poetic 
justice  in  events. 

When  Napoleon  the  Silent  rode  out  of  Paris  to- 
ward Italy  last  year,  we  claimed  the  right  of  de- 
clining to  believe  that  Dick  Turpin  was  springing 
upon  liis  horse  to  gallop  off  and  relieve  a poor  wid- 
ow, as  he  said  he  was  going  to  do.  We  did  so  be- 
cause Richard  had  not  hitherto  ridden  to  the  re- 
lief of  poor  widows.  But  now,  as  even’  month 
illuminates  his  career,  how  can  any  man  fairly 
deny  him  the  praise  of  sagacity  and  happy  results  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  him  the  greatest  and 
best  and  most  humble  of  mortals.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  deny  him  a vast  ambition,  nor  to  deny 
that  an  immense  work  yet  remains  for  him  to  do 
at  home. 

In  fact,  with  all  his  surprising  foreign  success,  it 
is  clear  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  not  yet  conquered 
confidence  at  home.  The  severe  censorship  of  tho 
press  is  but  the  symptom  of  an  entire  system  of 
social  suppression  which  is  not  consonant  with  per- 
manent peace.  And  it  is  this  domestic  state  of 
affairs  which  suggests  the  suspicion  that  his  foreign 
policy  is  intended  to  dazzle  and  distract  his  own 
nation  rather  than  to  benefit  any  other. 

But  whatever  the  intention  may  be,  tho  results 
are  written  in  the  increasing  sense  of  confidence  in 
a natural  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  complication 
of  European  affairs.  To  understand  his  signifi- 
cance in  those  politics,  fancy  that  lie  died  suddenly. 
Would  the  great  cause  of  national  liberty  in  Europe 
deplore  his  loss  or  rejoice  at  it  ? Surety  an  Em- 
peror who  writes  such  letters  to  the  Pope  is  not 
likely  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  people,  although 
he  may  not  work  for  it  in  the  received  popular  way. 


HEROISM. 

The  history  of  death-beds  shows  that  most  me* 
die  bravely  ; and  it  is  notorious  that  few  criminals 
shrink  under  the  gallows.  So  when  conspicuous 
victims  fall — like  Charles  First  or  Louis  Sixteenth 
— they  behave  so  calmly,  and  with  such  lofty  resig- 
nation, that  half  the  world  measures  the  men  by 
their  conduct  at  the  last  moment,  and  pronounces 
them  martyrs. 

But  although  these  instances  are  impressive  they 
are  not  more  touching  than  the  unknown  cases 
which  meet  us  all — which  have  no  historic  dignity, 
no  interest  of  name,  or  position,  or  association — and 
which  for  that  very  reason  are  the  more  heroic  and 
striking.  How  many  a martyrdom  of  the  heart, 
we  all  know,  which  softens  and  subdues  the  whole 
life ; and  in  comparison  with  which  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  the  victim  to  lay  her  head  under  the  sharp, 
swift  axe ! How  many  a parent  is  tortured  and 
tried,  through  long  weary  years,  by  the  misconduct 
and  vice  of  a child,  who  would  think  it  happiness 
to  have  no  other  suffering  than  imprisonment  and 
death ! Charles  First  takes  leave  of  his  children, 
weeps,  prays— and  his  head  drops  amidst  the  tears 
of  half  a nation  and  the  regret  of  posterity ; and 
yet  in  all  our  experiences  how  many  a man  there 
must  have  been  who  was  as  suddenly  and  shock- 
ingly cut  oft  as  Charles,  without  the  chance  of  a 
word  to  wife  or  child — without  provision  made  for 
them  : who  has  no  prestige,  and  no  other  mention 
than  his  alphabetical  place  in  the  newspaper  obit- 
uary ! 

In  the  same  way,  how  many  people  there  were 
who  gladly  paid  two  dollars  to  see  an  actress  rep- 
resent the  woes  of  an  unhapp}*  woman,  who  would 
turn  the  very  same  woman  from  their  doors  if  she 
came  to  beg  a penny ! Blind  old  Belisarius  may 
stand  perpetually  appealing  in  the  engraving  upon 
the  parlor  wall,  and  we  secretly  think  it  a good 
lesson  of  charity  and  sympathy  for  the  children ; 
but  how  many  of  us  look  with  any  admiration 
upon  the  living  Belisarius  asking  an  obolus  at  tho 
door  ? 

I thought  of  these  things  lately  when  traveling 
upon  a railroad  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  It 
was  a wintry  sunset,  and  the  black  bare  trees  stood 
rigid  against  the  bright  sky.  “Please,  gentlemen, 
show  me  a seat,”  was  said  in  a low  clear  voice. 
We  all  turned  from  the  windows  and  saw  a young 
man,  evidently  totally  blind,  standing  in  the  aisle 
of  the  car.  He  was  very  poorly  dressed,  and  held 
a small  traveling-bag  in  one  hand  and  a cane  in 
the  other.  The  seat  by  me  was  vacant,  and  I took 
his  hand  and  drew  him  in.  He  seated  himself 
quietly,  and  said  nothing  but  “Thank  you,  Sir.” 
The  tone,  as  before,  was  so  calm  and  manly,  so 
entirely  free  from  whine,  and  there  was  something 
so  profoundly  sad  in  the  expression  of  the  young 
man’s  face,  that  I began  to  talk  with  him,  although 
he  was  evidently  perfeetty  willing  to  remain  silent, 
and  did  not  seek  in  any  way  to  enlist  sympathy. 

His  story  was  very  simple.  He  was  a moulder, 
hmaicLaiuLh  js  tki.u., .pale,  unhealthy-looking  hands 
confiriOra  ms!  wires.'  * He  had  worked  in  various 
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places  and  a year  ago  last  December  was  engaged 
in  the  casting  of  a huge  cylinder,  when  an  explo- 
sion took  place,  and  the  hot  sand  was  blown  into 
his  eyes,  burning  the  optic  nerves,  while  a heavy 
piece  of  metal  struck  his  body,  causing  a rupture. 
When  he  could  move  the  company  gave  him  some 

money about  a hundred  and  thirty  dollars— and 

he  made  his  way  West  from  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  injured,  to  consult  some  oculist  of  whom  he 
had  heard.  All  the  last  summer  he  was  trying  to 
get  relief,  but  was  gradually  convinced  that  what 
he  was  told  was  true,  and  that  his  sight  was  gone 
forever.  For  some  time  he  remained  passive  un- 
der the  shock  of  this  conviction,  and  then  started 
from  Chicago  alone  to  make  his  way  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  would  find  friends.  I met  him  at 
Rome,  in  New  York,  and  he  said  that  he  had  come 
so  far  mainly  by  the  kindness  of  conductors  and 
inn-keepers.  “ They  usually  pass  me  on,"  he  said, 
“ and  the  hotel-keepers  give  me  a bed  and  break- 
fast for  nothing.”  When  I asked  him  if  he  had 
no  money  at  all,  he  said  that  at  that  moment  he 
had  none,  and  was  going  on  to  the  next  town 
where  there  were  iron-works,  for  the  workmen 
generally  made  up  a little  sum  among  them  to 
help  him  forward.  When  the  conductor  came  the 
voung  man  stated  his  case,  and  the  impression  of 
his  honesty  was  so  unavoidable  that  the  conductor 
not  only  freely  passed  him,  but  returned  and  talk- 
ed with  him,  and  advised  him  where  to  go  for  the 
night  upon  arriving  at  the  next  town.  Upon  talk- 
ing further,  he  said  that  it  was  very  lonely  and  te- 
dious to.be  so  suddenly  helpless,  but  that  people 
were  generally  kind,  and  when  he  reached  his 
friends  in  New  Hampshire  he  should  begin  to  learn 
some  trade  at  which  he  might  work  in  the  dark. 
There  was  nothing  querulous  in  his  voice  or  man- 
ner, but  the  same  gravity  of  tone  which  I saw  in 
thfe  tranquil  sadness  of  his  expression ; for  it  seem- 
ed as  if  his  power  of  smiling  had  gone  with  that  of 
seeing. 

He  had  a rough  stroke  upon  arriving  at  the  next 
town.  It  was  late  at  night,  and  I found  a man  to 
show  me  the  way'  to  the  nearest  tavern.  We  led 
the  blind  man  into  the  bar-room,  when  the  land- 
lord, a surly  man — who  evidently  regarded  our 
guide  as  a runner  who  brought  him  only  unprofit- 
able customers — swore  at  him  loudly  for  bringing 
a blind  man  into  the  house.  The  runner  defended 
himself,  and  I talked  with  the  landlord,  holding 
reason  in  my'  hand  to  which  he  soon  y’iqjfled ; but 
the  runner  refused  even  a penny  for  helping  a blind 
man  to  tho  door. 

There  are  plenty  of  blind  men.  The  mishaps  of 
every  day  make  more.  Then  more  should  be  the 
pity'.  We  who  have  all  our  senses  and  opportuni- 
ties are  sadly'  troubled  if  our  rose-leaves  are  crum- 
pled. And  although  it  is  poor  comfort,  when  we 
have  broken  an  arm,  to  be  told  that  we  might  have 
broken  both  legs,  yet  it  will  help  us  to  bear  our 
own  griefs  with  fewer  sobs  if  we  think  of  the  pa- 
tient, silent  heroism  all  around  us. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  UPON  WOMEN’S  RIGHTS. 

Probably  we  have  all  had  our  little  joke  at 
“Woman’s  Rights” — as  if  there  were  no  such 
things,  or  as  if  they  had  all  they  were  entitled  to 
have:  we  men,  of  course,  being  the  judges.  We 
are  not  offended,  somehow,  when  Shakespeare 
makes  Portia  appear  as  the  wise  young  Judge,  al- 
though we  know  she  is  a woman  disguised.  We 
are  not  shocked  to  think  of  Hypatia  lecturing  in 
Alexandria;  of  Queer.  Elizabeth  reviewing  the 
troops  at  Tilbury* ; of  Angelica  Kauffman  and  Rosa 
Bonheur  painting ; of  Mrs.  Damer,  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Orleans,  and  Hattie  Hosmer  carving 
statues;  or  of  Malibran,  Jenny’  Lind,  and  little 
Patti  singing.  We  feel  that  they  were  all  doing 
what  they  had  the  right  to  do,  because  they  had 
the  power  of  doing  it  well. 

Will  any  political  philosopher  inform  us  why,  if 
Rosa  Bonheur  should  happen  to  marry  (as  even  the 
best  of  women  sometimes  do)  an  idle,  dissolute, 
vagabond  husband,  he  should  have  the  right  to 
squander  all  the  money  she  earned  by’  her  work  for 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  leaving  her  and 
her  children,  if  she  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  any,  at  the  mercy  of  his  caprices  ? And  yet 
that  has  been  virtually  the  state  of  things  in  this 
State,  and  in  what  the  world  itself,  with  amusing 
vanity,  calls  “the  civilized  world,”  down  to  the 
present  time— modified  now  and  then,  but  not  in 
any  radical  manner. 

That  radical  change,  however,  is  now  about  to 
be  made.  Bills  have  been  ordered  to  the  third 
reading  in  both  houses  of  our  Legislature  “ which 
fully  recognize, ’’says  the  Times  correspondent,  “the 
right  of  a married  woman  to  the  fruits  of  her  own 
toil ; giving  her  exclusive  control  of  her  own  earn- 
ings.” This  is  simply  just  and  honest,  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  done  long  ago.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
sign  of  the  working  of  a principle  which  will  lead 
to  other  great  reforms  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
To  the  women  who  have  felt  the  grinding  operation 
of  the  old  sy'stem  and  have  protested,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  spoke  for  them,  we  men  have  always 
complacently'  responded,  “Come,  come,  strong- 
minded  darlings!  go  home  and  rock  your  cradles. 
Don’t  unsex  yourselves,  dears,  by  meddling  with 
things  you  know  nothing  about !”  A poor  washer- 
woman, who  has  toiled  and  drudged  the  whole  week 
to  earn  money  to  buy’  food  for  her  children,  comes 
home  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  husband  takes  her 
wages  to  buy'  rum,  and  brings  shame,  and  sorrow, 
and  death  into  the  house.  She  knows  nothing 
about  it,  of  course.  She  unsexes  herself  if  she  com- 
plains, and  tries  to  feed  and  save  her  children.  It 
is  only  husbands  who  understand  these  matters. 
Wives  are  fragile  flowers  committed  to  their  tender 
nursing.  The  Heaven-appointed  sphere  of  woman 
is  home. 

Very  well.  Let  us  grant  that.  But  let  us  also 
take  care  that  it  be  true.  If  her  sphere  be  the 
home,  she  has  the  right  to  rule  in  it ; and  if  she 
keep  it  going — if  without  her  wages  (overlooking 
for  a moment  the  fragile  flower  theory)  tncre  be  no 
home  at  all — surelv  she  is  to  be  mistress  of  the  dis- 
position  of  those  tv^.s.p  jgjf. jZHf  by 


This  is  a truth  so  simple  and  lustrous  that  even 
legislating  husbands  havo  at  length  perceived  it, 
and  they  are  taking  measures  that  it  shall  have 
the  fortification  of  law.  Of  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity of  women  to  earn  wages  Mrs.  Dali  has  given 
the  most  interesting  and  striking  details  in  her 
late  calm  little  work  of  which  the  Lounger  spoke 
nearly  two  months  ago. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  MARCH. 

The  Lounger  has  seen  no  better  edited  number 
of  a magazine  than  Harper's  for  March.  Mr. 
Stoddard’s  stirring  ballad  of  “Valley  Forge”  is 
fitly  illustrated  by  Chapin’s  spirited  drawing.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  drawing  was 
made  for  the  poem  or  the  poem  for  the  drawing, 
in  such  strict  harmony  havo  Poet  and  Artist 
wrought.  Tennyson’s  classic  poem  of  “ Titbonus” 
is  a notable  feature  of  this  number ; but  the  Loun- 
ger has  seen  nothing  better  than  the  genial  tribute 
which  Thackeray  pays  to  Irving  and  Macaulay. 
Those  who  have  been  wont  to  look  upon  Thack- 
eray’ merely  as  a keen  satirist  of  vices  and  follies, 
may’  correct  their  notions  by  reading  the  touching 
record  which  he  gives  of  the  two  men  whose  recent 
death  has  left  such  a void  in  the  literature  of  our 
English  tongue. 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— R.  Ibvinq  T.  “An  Ode  to  a Friend’s  Old  Hat” 
would  provoke  universal  sympathy  more  than  admira- 
tion. It  is  full  of  truthful  feeling. 


MY  LADY’S  SLIPPER. 

I found  it  at  the  foot  of  a rock  beside  an  old  for- 
saken saw-mill ; originally  the  prettiest  bit  of  deli- 
cate bronze  kid  in  the  world,  ornamented  with  a 
coquettish  velvet  rosette,  but  now  bespattered  and 
bespangled  with  cruel  clay’,  and  with  a slight  rent 
on  the  left  quarter,  as  though  the  foot  it  once  en- 
cased had  torn  itself  away'  by’  violence,  and  left 
the  little  thing  to  perish.  It  was  a mute  appeal 
to  my  chivalry,  and  with  Quixotic  valor  I fished 
it  out  of  the  obstinate  mire,  \ Uh  the  ivory’  eagle’s 
beak  that  tips  myr  walking  slk’t,  and  proceeded  to 
wipe  away  the  disfiguring  mavks  of  its  dishonor 
with  my’  unread  morning  paper. 

I suppose  I had  passed  this  old  mill  a score  of 
times  during  the  past  three  weeks,  and  yet  I had 
never  given  it  more  than  a careless  glance  until 
this  very  serene  but  sultry’  August  morning,  when 
the  cool  even  sound  of  dropping  water  invited  to 
a closer  investigation  of  its  peculiar  beauties.  Tho 
great  mill-wheel  was  tufted  with  yellow  moss  ; it 
ran  up  and  down  the  rough  boards ; it  peered  from 
between  qrevices ; it  overhung  the  roof  ;•  it  twined 
itself  around  the  stump  of  an  aged  elm,  playfully’ 
determined  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  every’  thing 
unsightly,  and  to  cover  the  traces  of  decay’  with  its 
tender  fingers.  There  was  also  an  abundance 
of  drooping  yellow  blossoms,  lady’s  ear-drops  the 
children  call  them,  and  a long  line  of  stately  cardi- 
nal flowers,  magnificent  in  their  robes  of  bright 
crimson.  I am  neither  artist  nor  poet,  and  yet  I 
experienced  a very  agreeable  sensation  of  inward 
satisfaction  as  I surveyed  the  dropping  water,  the 
huge  mill-wheel,  the  clinging  moss,  the  gay  flowers, 
and  the  slipper  in  my  hand.  I am  somewhat  given 
to  dreaming  in  moments  of  idleness,  and  so,  as  I 
turned  the  latter  article  over  and  over,  I brought 
forth  from  some  inner  shrine  of  my  heart  a certain 
ideal  woman,  of  whom  I had  been  long  enamored, 
and  slipped  it  on  her  foot.  It  fitted  to  a T.  My 
lady— the  ideal,  was  a small  creature,  a Titania 
in  fact,  crowned  with  sunny  hair  that  rippled  and 
floated  over  her  dimpled  cheeks  and  fair  shoulders ; 
she  had  the  softest  of  blue  eyes,  the  dewiest  of  lips, 
the  loveliest  of  hands  ; and  I pictured  her  standing 
beside  the  old  mill-wheel,  her  hat  hanging  by  its 
azure  strings,  her  hair  in  beautiful  confusion,  her 
hands  full  of  blossoms  (for,  of  course,  the  cardinal- 
flowers  had  lured  her  hither),  her  cheeks  flushed — 
not  blowzea — her  lips  pouting  with  vexation  as  the 
mud-embedded  slipper  refused  to  return  to  its  al- 
legiance ; and  so  vivid  was  my  fancy  I was  on  the 
point  of  leaping  across  the  stream  to  her  rescue, 
w hen  a slimy,  shining,  villainous  snake  wriggled 
out  from  the  tall  grass  close  to  my’  feet  and  re- 
stored ray  scattered  senses.  I put  an  untimely 
end  to  his  existence,  tucked  the  slipper  into  the 
breast  pocket  of  my  coat,  and  gathering  a bunch 
of  cardinal-flowers,  made  my  way'  back  to  my  lodg- 
ings at  the  village  inn. 

Hitherto  my’  observations  at  table  had  been  con- 
fined to  my  immediate  neighbors.  I knew  that 
the  man  on  my’  right  was  a yellow  dyspeptic,  who 
drank  spring  water  and  ate  stale  bread ; my'  vis-a- 
vis  was  a fussy,  fleshy  woman,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  showy  jewelry,  while  the  neighbor  on 
mv  left  was  an  elderly'  young  lady'  in  false  curls 
and  gold  bewed  spectacles.  Further  than  these 
my  eyes  had  not  wandered,  but  now  I had  an  ob- 
ject. Perhaps  my'  Cinderella  was  dwelling  under 
the  same  roof,  partaking  of  the  same  fare  and  at 
the  same  table  with  me,  and  I had  not  beheld  her ! 
I walked  hotelward  in  a contemplative  yet  exalted 
frame  of  mind,  ascended  to  my'  room  on  the  second 
floor,  deposited  my  bouquet  in  the  yellow'  and  green 
earthen  mug  that  ornamented  the  wash-hand 
stand,  and  was  proceeding  to  examine  my  person 
in  the  seven  by  nine  inch  looking-glass,  when  there 
fell  a hasty  rap  on  the  door,  followed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  a black  lace  cap,  trimmed  with  snuff-colored 
ribbons,  which  I recognized  as  the  property  of  my’ 
landlord’s  good  wife.  She  was  in  a puff  ef  excite- 
ment, and  burst  forth  with, 

*'  There  ! I’m  glad  to  see  you , Doctor !” — She  was 
always  particular  to  call  me  Doctor. — “ Come  right 
along  to  No.  5,  and  see  to  that  poor  dear  Miss 
What’s-hcr-name.  Don’t  stop  to  prink,  for  she’ll 
never  know  whether  you  are  black  or  gray’.  She’s 
in  such  pain.” 

“ Cholera  morbus  ?”  I suggested. 

“ T,or  no,  child — ankle!"  with  disagreeable  em- 
phasis on  the  “child.” 

I followed  Mrs.  Kyes  across  the  entry,  and  was 


met  on  the  threshold  of  No.  5 by’  Miss  What’s-her- 
name’s  maternal  relative  in  tears.  She  had  put 
her  daughter  to  bed,  drawn  down  the  scant  cur- 
tains of  sixpenny  patch,  and  filled  the  room  with 
spirits  of  camphor  and  hartshorn.  “ Georgianne  is 
always  in  trouble,”  she  sighed,  “ she  is  so  daring ; 
and  now  she  has  sprained  her — her — do  look,  Doc- 
tor!” - 

In  a moment  the  delicate  ankle  was  shrinking 
and  trembling  in  my’  hand,  sadly  inflamed  and 
rapidly  swelling.  I dispatched  Mrs.  Kyes  for 
wormwood  and  vinegar,  and  ventured  a glance  at 
the  pillow ; but  there  was  visible  only  a vail  of 
long,  rich,  black  hair,  escaped  from  fillet  and 
comb,  and  running  wild  over  Miss  Georgianne’s 
face  and  the  red  and  green  bed-spread.  I confess 
to  the  secret  hope  that  this  lady  might  not  prove 
the  Cinderella ; for  the  midnight  hair  could  belong 
to  none  other  than  a brunette,  with  wide-open, 
mischievous,  tormenting  black  eyes  and  number- 
less coquettish  airs  and  graces — the  exact  opposite 
to  my’  delicious  Hebe.  Nevertheless,  I had  the 
curiosity’  to  examine  the  hotel  book  when  at  liber- 
ty’, and  there  I learned  that  No.  5 was  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Ward  Effingham  and  daughter,  of  Albany. 

That  evening,  according  to  my  established  hab- 
it, I lounged  out  upon  the  balcony'  in  my  dressing- 
gown  to  enjoy  a cigar  and  the  starlight,  and  dream 
of  the  possibilities  arising  from  the  bit  of  a slipper 
that  lay  helpless  in  my  pocket.  I am  ready’  to  af- 
firm that  the  thought  of  open  windows  or  the  vi- 
cinity of  No.  5 did  not  occur  to  my  mind  until  Mrs. 
Effingham’s  voice  smote  upon  my  innocent  ear. 

‘ ‘ Pah  ! that  disgusting  cigar ! Georgie,  love, 
does  it  make  you  faint?” 

“ Not  in  the  least,  mamma ; I like  it.” 

“ It  must  be  that  young  Stebbins.  I’m  worried 
to  death  lest  he  shouldn’t  pursue  the  proper  treat- 
ment with  your  ankle.  I don’t  believe  he  ever  had 
a patient  before.” 

“ He  was  gentle  enough,”  in  a sleepy’  tone  from 
Miss  Georgianne. 

“ Hum ! I don’t  like  his  brusque  manner ; evi- 
dently unused  to  society ; came  in  this  morning  in 
a linen  blouse  and  no  neckerchief,  and  his  hair  all 
over  his  ears." 

“ Then  I shall  just  like  him,  mamma ! I never 
could  endure  your  prim  men.  To-morrow  I shall 
look  at  him — but  I’m  going  to  sleep  now.”  And 
so  she  drowsed  off,  and  I retired  to  my  room  to 
muse  on  the  shock  my  vanity  had  received. 

Georgianne  Effingham  was  a beautiful  young  wo- 
man ; but  having  admitted  that  I am  neither  artist 
nor  poet,  no  one  will  anticipate  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  her  charms.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  at 
the  first  glance  I had  of  her  face,  I struck  my  col- 
ors; blue-eyed  Hebe  vanished,  and  graceful,  liv- 
ing, breathing  Diana  floated  into  her  niche. 

Mrs.  Effingham  would,  henceforth,  have  made 
a capital  chairman  of  a Vigilance  Committee.  She 
was  bland  as  a June  morning,  unruffled  as  a pond 
by  moonlight,  soft  as  a zephyr,  but  neither  motion, 
glance,  nor  whisper  escaped  her  twinkling  green 
eyes.  To  begin  with,  she  wasn’t  half  pleased  with 
Dick  Stebbins,  vide  colloquy’ with  Georgianne  above 
mentioned;  but  when  she  found  his  professional 
calls  assumed  the  character  of  unprofessional  visits, 
and  the  chess-board  was  brought  into  requisition, 
and  sundry  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose  and  bou- 
quets of  wild  flowers  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
she  became  seriously  alarmed.  What  in  the  world 
was  a young  man  worth  who  persisted  in  wearing 
linen  coats  and  no  mustache ! I enjoyed  her  ex- 
ceedingly, kept  my  own  counsel,  persisted  in  be- 
guiling the  tedium  of  Miss  Georgianne’s  confine- 
ment by  every  means  in  my  power,  and  made  a 
final  coup-d'etat  by  taking  her  out  for  a drive  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  w alk  down  stairs. 

Our  good  host  fitted  up  the  team,  a veritable 
“one  horse  shay”  tackled  to  the  meekest  of  old 
animals,  warranted  safe  in  harness  and  free  from 
tricks.  It  was  near  sunset  of  a charming  day,  and 
Miss  Effingham  was  in  the  gayest  of  moods.  We 
drove  circuitously  to  the  village  post-office  over  a 
new  road  cut  through  a piece  of  woodland,  and 
along  the  margin  of  a bright  little  pond,  stopping 
by  the  way  to  gather  berries  and  flowers,  until 
Georgianne’s  hands  and  lap  were  full.  She  was 
busy  arranging  them  just  as  we  came  out  on  the 
old  road,  close  by  the  saw-mill.  At  sight  of  the 
great  wheel  she  gave  a bit  of  a start,  and  cried  out 
with  pretty  eagerness, 

“There  are  Cardinal  flowers  growing  down 
there ; please  get  me  some ! they’  are  just  what  I 
want  to  set  off  these  pale  blossoms.” 

“ How  can  you  know,  Georgie  ?”  You  perceive 
I had  slipped  up  along  through  the  Miss  Effingham, 
Miss  Georgianne,  Miss  Georgie,  until  I had  reach- 
ed the  pleasant  summit,  Georgie,  and  was  in  bliss- 
ful anticipation  of  that  notch  of  felicity  when  the 
name  should  be  prefixed  by  the  possessive  pro- 
noun. 

At  first  she  blushed;  then,  raising  her  frank 
dark  eyes  to  mine,  she  said,  with  charming  naivete, 
“ I’ve  been  here  before.  Somewhere  down  by  that 
great  rock  I sprained  my’  ankle  and  lost  a luckless 
slipper.  I was  after  Cardinal  flowers  then,  but 
had  to  give  them  up.” 

This  was  just  the  moment  I had  anticipated  for 
the  last  ten  days.  I had  planned  half-a-dozen  of 
nice  speeches  to  be  used  on  the  occasion ; more  than 
once  I had  dreamed  of  it ; and  yet,  now  it  had  come, 
I was  hopelessly’,  totally  dumb.  Georgianne  wait- 
ed while  I went  for  the  flowers ; she  received  them 
with  beaming  smiles,  and  prattled  away  as  art- 
lessly’ as  though  I were  not  in  a fever  of  awkward 
embarrassment. 

There  was  a letter  at  the  office  for  Miss  Georgi- 
anne Effingham. 

“From  Harry!”  she  cried,  enthusiastically. 
“I’m  so  glad  his  ship  is  in!”  And  she  pushed 
the  missive  down  into  the  little  pocket  of  her  bluo 
silk  gown. 

“ You  might  read,”  said  I,  tartly.  “ I can  hold 
your  bouquet  and  drive  too.” 

“No,  thank  you.  I will  wait  until  we  are 
home,”  with  a roguish  smile.  “I  shall  have  the 
double  pleasure  of  anticipation,  and — ’’ 

“ Confound  your  anticipations  1”  It  was  out  be- 


fore I thought,  and  Georgie  was  shocked ; but  I 
could  not  help  it.  We  drove  home  in  profound 
silence.  At  the  door  of  the  hotel  I ventured  to 
beg  her  pardon,  and  she  granted  it  like  a dear 
good  girl;  but  she  had  a grieved  look  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes  that  made  me  ashamed  of  myself. 

I was  off  the  next  morning  before  sunrise’  fish- 
ing with  old  Kyes,  the  first  time  for  many’  a day ; 
absolutely  I didn’t  feel  fit  to  stay  under  the  same 
roof  with  Georgie.  I had  a good  opportunity  for 
reflection  between  dawn  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  brought  me  to  the  following  im- 
portant conclusion.  If  Georgie  loved  me,  she 
would  not  lay’  up  my  bit  of  rudeness ; if  she  didn’t, 
it  was  best  I should  know  it  at  once ; so  I gather- 
ed a bunch  of  pure  white  water-lilies  for  an  offer- 
ing of  peace,  and  returned  with  hopeful  steps  to 
the  inn.  I would  wave  all  ceremony;  she  had 
seen  me  in  my  rough  fishing  suit  before,  and  pro- 
nounced it  charming ; so  I rushed  up  stairs,  three 
steps  at  a bound,  and  pushed  open  the  door  of 
No.  5. 

Miss  Effingham  was  sitting  on  the  lounge  be- 
side a whiskered,  mustached,  imperialed  man,  who 
had  his  arm  around  her  slender  waist,  and  so  pre- 
occupied were  they'  as  not  to  observe  the  intruder. 
Not  so  the  bland  serene  mamma.  I caught  the 
triumph  in  her  green  eyes,  and,  turning  on  my 
heel,  banged  the  door  after  me,  and  retreated  to 
my  room,  where  I hurled  the  unfortunate  flowers 
at  the  water-pitcher,  and  tore  up  and  down  like  a 
madman,  contemplating  the  various  implements 
of  self-destruction  within  reach  with  savage  satis- 
faction. After  a while  I grew  calmer,  and  de- 
cided to  suspend  action  until  I should  prove  to 
Miss  Georgianne  that  I was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

So  I took  a book  and  sauntered  down  to  the  pi- 
azza. Presently’  a pair  of  horses  were  led  round 
to  the  door,  and  in  another  moment  I heard  voices 
and  laughter  on  the  stairs.  Georgie  came  trip- 
ping down,  the  folds  of  her  long  velvet  skirt  gath- 
ered up  in  her  hand,  the  long  crimson  plumes  of 
her  riding-hat  sweeping  her  cheek,  and  her  fair 
face  sparkling  with  eager  delight.  She  brushed 
by  me,  leaning  on  the  stranger’s  arm ; in  another 
moment  he  lifted  her  carefully  to  the  saddle,  and 
they’  galloped  away. 

“ Likely  young  feller !”  said  old  Kyes,  rubbing 
his  hands  one  against  the  other.  “ ’Pears  like  one 
th’  kind  with  plenty  money.” 

“ What  is  his  name  ?” 

“ Dunno.  Guess  the  young  woman  would  tell 
you.” 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Ky’es’s  snuff-colorcd  rib- 
bons fluttered  out  at  the  window. 

“ That  child  is  crazy,”  said  she.  “ What  in  the 
world  did  you  let  her  ride  off  for  ? She  can’t  walk 
across  the  floor  without  limping.” 

I muttered  something  about  Miss  Effingham’s 
ability  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  was  lounging 
away',  when  the  thought  of  her,  faint  and  suffering, 
drove  away  my’  resentment.  In  five  minutes  I 
was  seated  in  the  venerable  chaise,  following  after 
her  as  speedily  as  possible.  Just  bey’ond  the  saw- 
mill I met  my  gentleman  riding  swiftly  back  to 
the  hotel.  Miss  Effingham  was  faint  and  unable 
to  proceed,  and  he  had  left  her  under  a tree  while 
he  procured  a conveyance.  I was  not  long  in  find- 
ing her,  you  may  bo  sure,  and  knelt  beside  her  as 
penitent  and  humble  as  a lamb. 

“ I thought  you  would  come,”  said  she.  “ Qh, 
that  dear  old  chaise !” 

I lifted  her  in  niy'  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a 
baby’,  and  placed  her  on  one  of  the  ragged  green 
cushions;  the  other  I made  a foot-stool  ef,  and 
smiled  to  think  how  I was  heaping  the  coals  of 
fire  on  her  coquettish  little  head. 

“ I ought  not  to  have  gone,”  she  said,  timidly, 
for  I maintained  a dignified  silence.  “ I ought 
not  to  have  gone ; but  Harry  teased  so,  and  we 
used  to  have  such  splendid  rides,  I did  not  know 
how  to  say’  no.” 

It  was  too  much  for  frail  flesh  and  blood  to  bear  ; 
but  I succeeded  in  swallowing  my  indignation,  and 
said,  carelessly, 

“ I am  glad  I met  you,  Miss  Effingham,  for  I 
am  going  away’  to-morrow  morning.”  She  turned 
her  eyes  upon  my  face  with  sorrowful  surprise. 

“ Going  away  !”  she  repeated.  “ I thought  yon 
were  to  stay  until  the  middle  of  September.  Pray 
don’t  go.” 

“ You  will  scarcely  miss  me  now,”  said  I,  point- 
edly. 

“ Indeed  I shall,”  cried  she.  “ Harry  leaves  in 
the  morning,  to  see  after  his  ship,  and  won’t  be 
back  for  a week.  AVe  shall  be  terribly  lonely.” 

We  were  at  the  hotel  door.  I lifted  Georgianne 
from  the  chaise,  carried  her  up  stairs,  and  laid  her 
down  upon  the  sofa.  Mrs.  Effingham  was  out.  I 
drew  the  little  slipper  from  my  pocket,  and  put  it 
in  her  hand.  She  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  I 
thought  her  woman’s  wit  read  every  thing  I 
couldn’t  say’,  for  her  glorious  eyes  drooped,  and  a 
tear  fell  on  the  tiny  velvet  rosette. 

I retreated  to  my  room,  and  busied  myself  pack- 
ing, humming  meanwhile  all  the  sentimental  songs 
I knew.  In  the  evening  I went  out  on  the  bal- 
cony’, and  paced  back  and  forth,  faintly  hoping  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  Georgie’s  soft  shadow  on  the 
curtain.  It  was  evident  I had  lost  her — the  only 
woman  I had  ever  loved,  and  for  the  first  time  re- 
alizing what  such  a loss  must  be,  I leaned  over 
the  railing,  and  covered  my  face  to  shut  out  the 
bright  moonlight.  I heard  no  step,  but  at  the 
same  moment  a soft  hand  fluttered  down  upon 
mine,  and  a dear  voice  whispered,  “You  didn’t 
bid  me  good-by,  Dick.” 

It  was  Georgie,  looking  like  a saint,  with  her 
tearful  eves  and  tremulous  lips.  I don’t  remember 
what  I said,  only  I know  it  was  nothing  very  wise ; 
neither  am  I aide  to  recall  her  reply’,  except  that 
there  was  something  in  it  about  “ brother  Harry;” 
but  I havo  a distinct  and  perfect  recollection  of 
standing  with  her  hands  in  mine  until  Mrs.  Effing- 
ham called  her  in,  and  then,  as  I ventured  to  kiss 
her  white  forehead,  she  said,  archly, 

“If  you  will  stay,  Dick,  you  shall  have  both 
slippers !” 

tJH^inal  from 
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SENATOR  CLAY,  OF  ALABAMA. 

Clement  Clairborne  Clay,  a Senator  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  the  three  sons  of  senators  who  have 
been  elected  to  seats  in  that  body.  His  father,  the 
Hon.  Clement  Comer  Clay,  was  born  in  Halifax 
County,  Virginia,  December  17,  1789,  and  had 
strong  ties  to  bind  him  to  the  Old  Dominion,  but 
an  adventurous  disposition  led  him  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  graduated,  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  then  a mere  village,  where  he  commenced 
practice  in  the  log  cabin  then  used  as  a court-house, 
and  where  he  has  since  resided,  identified  with  the 
growth  and  progress  of  that  flourishing  city.  Dur- 
ing the  Creek  War  he  raised  and  equipped  a com- 
pany, which  he  commanded  with  such  courage  and 
zeal  as  to  win  the  especial  commendation  of  Gen- 
eral Jesup,  while  he  won  the  affection  and  es- 
teem of  those  under  him.  On  one 
occasion,  finding  that  the  provisions 
furnished  were  of  such  a bad  quali- 
ty as  to  endanger  the  health  of  his 
men,  he  at  once  ordered  them  to  be 
burned,  and  had  new  supplies  pur- 
chased with  his  private  means. 

The  people  of  Alabama,  appreci- 
ating Mr.  Clay’s  talents  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  home  of  his  adoption, 
have  conferred  upon  him  almost  ev- 
ery office  within  their  gift.  He  was 
a Member  of  the  Territorial  Coun- 
cil ; he  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  of  which  he  was  Chief 
Justice  from  1820  until  he  resigned 
in  1823 ; he  was  a Member  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  State  Legislature ; 
he  was  a Representative  in  Congress 
from  1827  to  1835 ; he  was  Governor 
of  the  State  in  1835  and  1836;  in 
1837  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate ; and  he  is  now  enjoy- 
ing the  evening  of  a well-spent  life, 
esteemed  throughout  the  Southern 
States  as  having  invariably  sustain- 
ed the  rights  and  upheld  the  honor 
of  the  land  of  his  birth.  A high- 
minded  politician,  a judicious  and 
well-read  lawyer,  and  a scholar  of 
varied  attainments,  he  is  none  the 
less  devoted  to  the  attractions  of 
home. 

His  son,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Jun., 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  derives 
his  middle  name  of  Clairborne  from 
the  family  of  his  mother.  He  was 
born  in  1819,  in  Madison  County, 

Alabama;  and  in  his  case  an  old 
proverb  is  falsified,  as  he  has  ever 
enjoyed  high  “honor  in  his  own 
country,”  which  he  has  proudly 
clung  to.  Nature  was  no  niggard 
in  endowing  him  with  intellectual 
abilities;  neither  was  he  unmind- 
ful, at  an  early  age,  of  the  obliga- 
tions they  imposed.  He  graduated 
with  honor  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama when  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

When  Mr.  Clay  senior  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Alabama  he  appoint- 
ed his  son  Private  Secretary,  and 
the  young  student  was  at  once 
launched  upon  the  troubled  waters 
of  political  excitement.  But  he  did 
not  forsake  his  books — indeed  he 
has  never  forsaken  them  ; constant- 
ly adding  to  the  stores  of  a mo3t  re- 
tentive memory,  and  securing  to 
himself  the  grace  of  a wide  cultiva- 
tion, including  poetry  as  well  as  the 
classics,  the  law,  and  political  econ- 
omy. His  editorial  contributions  to 
the  leading  journal  of  the  State  at 
that  time  show  the  singular  fear- 
lessness and  honesty  which  has  since 
characterized  his  course,  and  has 
made  him  a statesman  rather  than 
a politician. 

After  his  father  was  transferred 
from  the  Gubernatorial  chair  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Mr. 

Clay  went  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  completed  his  legal 
. studies.  Returning  to  Huntsville 
he  commenced  practice,  and  with 
success ; but  his  fellow-citizens  soon 
insisted  on  electing  him  as  their  rep- 
resentative to  the  State  Legislature, 
in  which  he  served  with  credit  in 
1842,  ’44,  and  ’45.  In  1846  the 
Legislature  elected  him  Judge  of 
the  Madison  County  Court,  where 
he  presided  with  dignity  and  courte- 
sy until  1848,  when  he  resigned,  to 
resume  his  practice.  In  this  he 
was  eminently  successful,  possess- 
ing that  rare  legal  perception  which  distinguishes 
the  living  principle  of  the  law  from  the  accidental 
forms  in  which  it  is  often  obscured. 

In  1853  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  a Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  immediately  took  a high  position 
among  those  of  his  peers  who  consider  the  attain- 
ment of  political  power  as  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  honest  expression  of  their  sen- 
timents. Regarding  himself  as  the  envoy  of  a sov- 
ereign State  to  the  Council  of  the  Confederation,  lie 
was  ever  ready  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  State,  as 
defined  by  Jefferson  and  by  Calhoun.  To  quote 
his  own  words  in  an  important  debate,  “ Identified 
with  Alabama,”  said  lie,  ‘‘by  my  birth,  education, 
interest,  and  affection — regarding  her  as  ‘ my  nurs- 
ing mother  and  my  grave’ — indebted  to  her  for  the 
highest  honors  and  greatest  trusts  she  could  bestow, 
rind  standing  here  as  one  of  her  embassadors  in  t his 
council-chamber  of  sovereign  .States,  I feel  it  my 
duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  justify,  as  far  as  I can, 
all  her  acts  relating  tajitr  sister  States  or  to  the 
Federal  U I Q It IZ6 0 Dy 


The  people  of  Alabama  appreciated  the  zeal  and 
the  ability*  with  which  their  youthful  yet  experi- 
enced Senator  was  ever  ready  to  announce  their 
Stat$  rights  and  to  vindicate  their  State  honor, 
“ at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity.”  In 
1857  he  was  re-elected  for  a second  term  of  six 
years,  receiving  every  vote  in  the  Legislature. 
Returning  with  this  indorsement,  he  has  continued 
with  watchful  care  to  oppose  all  appropriations  for 
such  purposes  as  he  deems  unconstitutional,  and 
not  within  the  province  of  the  Confederated  Gov- 
ernment. Especially  does  he  object  to  what  he  styled 
in  debate  “a  sentiment  already  too  pervading  in 
the  country,  of  dependence  on  the  Government  for 
support.  Such  a sentiment,”  said  he,  “is  baneful 
to  individual  as  well  as  national  prosperity.” 

In  the  sectional  discussions  which  have  of  late 
convulsed  the  country,  Senator  Clay  lias  stood 
boldly  up  as  a champion  of  Southern  Rights , with- 
out the  slightest  evidence  of  a desire  for  “ National” 


black  eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  he  is  about  the 
last  gentleman  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  a 
stranger  would  select  as  a leading  spirit  among 
those  called  in  the  newspapers  “ fire-eaters .”  His 
oratory  is  earnest  and  forcible,  his  voice  distinct 
and  agreeable,  his  gestures  earnest  and  persuasive. 
An  accomplished  scholar,  he  sometimes  indulges  in 
classical  quotations  and  learned  references;  hut 
there  is  no  apparent  labor  in  his  speeches ; they  are, 
nevertheless,  always  equal  to  the  subject,  and 
completely  exhaust  the  question  at  issue. 

Senator  Clay  was  happily  married,  in  early  life, 
to  Miss  Virginia  Carolina  Tunstall,  of  the  Virginia 
family*  of  that  name,  descended  from  the  gallant 
knight  who  fell  on  Flodden  Field.  Possessing 
great  personal  beauty,  a finely-cultivated  and  well- 
stored  mind  and  fascinating  manner,  she  is  deserv- 
edly’ a great  favorite  with  all  who  enjoy  the  honor 
of  her  acquaintance.  Although  a leader  of  Wash- 
ington society’,  she  is  thoroughly  domestic  in  her 


honors  or  emoluments.  In  a recent  speech  on  the 
Harper’s  Ferry  raid,  in  the  Senate,  he  calmly  nar- 
rated the  provocations  which  ho  considered  the 
Southern  States  had  received,  and  then  said,  “I 
rise  here  to  indulge  in  no  menace.  We  have  been 
menaced  during  this  Congress,  and  often  before, 
by  our  political  opponents,  with  the  halter  and  the 
hangman  if  we  dare  resist  their  authority,  and  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  subjugation.  I know  that  those 
who  are  foremost  to  threaten  are  generally’  hind- 
most to  execute.  I never  have  uttered,  and  never 
will  utter  any  menace.  I make  no  predictions,  no 
promises  for  my  State;  but,  in  conclusion,  will 
only  say*  that,  if  she  is  faithful  to  the  pledges  she 
- ha3  made  and  principles  slic  has  professed— if  she  is 
j true  to  her  own  interest  and  her  own  honor — if  she 
is  not  recreant  to  all  that  State  pride,  integrity, 
| rikI  duty*  demands,  she  will  never  submit  to  an  un- 
just and  iniquitous  sectional  authority.” 
j Senator  Clay’s  personal  appearance  is  that  of  a 
student  rather  than  a politician.  Tall,  rather 
I slender  in  form,  with  thoughtful  features,  keen 


habits,  and  noted  for  her  sympathy  with  those  in 
distress,  her  kindness  to  the  sick,  and  her  charity 
to  those  in  want.  Idolizing  her  husband,  and  de- 
voted to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a Senator,  she  is 
emphatically  his  help-mate,  and  should  share  his 
laurels,  as  she  has  done  much  to  encourage  and  to 
aid  him  in  obtaining  them.  Their  only  child  died 
some  years  since. 

Senator  Clay*  purchased,  a few  y*ears  since,  a ro- 
mantic site  on  an  eminence  near  Huntsville,  called 
Montisano,  and  has  there  erected  a rural  home, 
christened  “Cozy  Cot.”  It  is  described  as  a love- 
ly retreat,  with  the  delicious  temperature  attend- 
ant on  its  location,  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  commanding  A panoramic 
view,  almost  uncqualed,  of  the  Huntsville  bend 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  Here,  when  released  from 
his  official  duties,  tho  Senator  indulges  in  agricul- 
tural improvements,  or  joins  his  wife  in  her  floral 
pursuits;  enjoys  tho  rare  treasures  of  his  valuable 
library,  and  dispenses  the  courteous,  cordial  hos- 
pitality found  at  a Southern  Home. 
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HON.  CLEMENT  CLAIRBORNE  CLAY,  OF  ALABAMA.— [From  a Photograph  by  Brady.] 


MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

****** 

July  2.— I have  a few  lines  more  to  add  to 
this  day’s  entry  before  I go  to  bed  to-night. 

About  two  hours  after  Sir  Pcrcival  rose  from 
the  luncheon- table  to  receive  his  solicitor,  Mr. 
Merriman,  in  the  library,  I left  my  room,  alone, 
to  take  a walk  in  the  plantations.  Just  as  I 
was  at  the  end  of  the  landing,  the 
library  door  opened,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  came  out.  Thinking 
it  best  not  to  disturb  them  by  ap- 
pearing on  the  stairs,  I resolved 
to  defer  going  down  till  they  had 
crossed  the  hall.  Although  they 
spoke  to  each  other  in  guard- 
ed tones,  their  words  were  pro- 
nounced with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness of  utterance  to  reach  my 
ears. 

“Make  your  mind  ensy,  Sir 
Percival,”  I heard  the  lawyer  say. 
“It  all  rests  with  Lady  Glyde.” 

I had  turned  to  go  back  to  my 
own  room,  for  a minute  or  two  ; 
but  the  sound  of  Laura’s  name 
on  the  lips  of  a stranger  stopped 
me  instantly.  I dare  say  it  was 
very  wrong  and  very  discreditable 
to  listen — bat  where  is  the  wo- 
man, in  the  whole  range  of  our 
sex,  who  can  regulate  her  actions 
by  the  abstract  principles  of  hon- 
or, when  those  principles  point 
one  way,  and  when  her  affections, 
and  the  interests  which  grow  out 
of  them,  point  the  other? 

1 listened;  and,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  I would  listen 
again — yes!  with  my  ear  at  the 
keyhole,  if  I could  not  possibly 
manage  it  in  any  other  way. 

“You  quite  understand,  Sir 
Percival?”  the  lawyer  went  on. 
“Lady  Glyde  is  to  sign  her  name 
in  the  presence  of  a witness— or 
of  two  witnesses,  if  you  wish  to 
be  particularly  careful — and  is 
then  to  pnt  her  finger  on  the  seal, 
and  say,  ‘ I deliver  this  as  my  act 
and  deed.’  If  that  is  done  in  a 
week’s  time,  the  arrangement  will 
be  perfectly  successful,  and  tho 
anxiety  will  be  all  over.  If  not — ” 
“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘if 
not?’  ” asked  Sir  Percival,  angri- 
ly. “ If  the  thing  must  be  done, 
it  shall  be  done.  I promise  you 
that,  Merriman.” 

“Just  so,  Sir  Percival— just  so ; 
but  there  are  two  alternatives  in 
all  transactions  ; and  we  lawyers 
like  to  look  both  of  them  in  the 
"face  boldly.  If  through  any  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  the  ar- 
rangement should  not  be  made,  I 
think  I may  be  able  to  get  the 
parties  to  accept  bills  at  tlirco 
months.  But  how  the  money  is 
to  be  raised  when  the  bills  fall 
due — ” 

“Damn  the  bills!  The  money 
is  only  to  be  got  in  one  way ; and 
in  that  way,  I tell  you  again,  it 
shall  be  got.  Take  a glass  of 
wine,  Merriman,  before  you  go.” 

“Much  obliged,  Sir  Percival; 
I have  not  a moment  to  lose,  if 
I am  to  catch  the  up-train.  You 
will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  is  complete?  and 
you  will  not  forget  the  caution  I 
recommended — ” 

“Of  course  I won’t.  There’s 
the  dog-cart  at  the  door  for  you. 
Jump  in.  My  groom  will  get  you 
to  the  station  in  no  time.  Ben- 
jamin, drive  like  mad ! If  Mr. 
Merriman  misses  the  train,  .you 
lose  your  place.  Hold  fast,  Mer- 
riman, and  if  you  are  upset,  trust 
to  the  devil  to  save  his  own.” — 
With  that  parting  benediction  the 
baronet  turned  about  and  walked 
back  to  the  library. 

I had  not  heard  much ; but  the  little  that 
had  reached  my  ears  was  enough  to  make  me 
feci  uneasy.  The  “something”  that  “ had  hap- 
pened” was  but  too  plainly  a serious  money 
embarrassment;  and  Sir  Pcrcival’s  relief  from 
it  depended  upon  Laura.  The  prospect  of  seeing 
her  involved  in  her  husband’s  secret  difficulties 
filled  me  with  dismay,  exaggerated,  no  doubt, 
by  ray  ignorance  of  business  and  my  settled 
distrust  of  Sir  Percival.  Instead  of  going  out, 
as  I had  proposed,  I went  back  immediately  to 
Laura’s  room  to  tell  her  what  I had  heard. 

She  received  my  bad  news  so  composedly  as 
to  surprise  me.  She  evidently  knows  more  of 
her  husband’s  character  and  her  husband’s  em- 
barrassments than  I have  suspected  up  to  this 
time. 

“ I feared  as  much,”  she  said,  * * when  I heard 
of  that  strange  gentleman  who  called,  and  de- 
clined to  leave  his  name.” 
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“ Some  person  who  has  heavy  claims  on  Sir 
Percival,”  she  answered;  “and  who  has  been 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  visit  here  to-day.” 

“Do  you  know  any  thing  about  those  claims?” 

“ No  ; I know  no  particulars.” 

“You  will  sign  nothing,  Laura,  without  first 
looking  at  it?” 

“Certainly  not,  Marian.  Whatever  I can 
harmlessly  and  honestly  do  to  help  him  I will 
do — for  the  sake  of  making  your  life  and  mine, 
love,  as  easy  and  as  happy  as  possible.  But  I 
will  do  nothing  ignorantly  which  we  might  one 
day  have  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of.  Let  us  say 
no  more  about  it  now.  You  have  got  your  hat 
on — suppose  we  go  and  dream  away  the  after- 
noon in  the  grounds?” 

On  leaving  the  house  we  directed  our  steps 
to  the  nearest  shade.  As  we  passed  an  open 
space  among  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house 
there  was  Count  Fosco,  slowly  walking  back- 
ward and  forward  on  the  grass,  sunning  him- 
self in  the  full  blaze  of  the  hot  July  afternoon, 
lie  had  a broad  straw-hat  on,  with  a violet- 
colored  ribbon  round  it.  A blue  blouse,  with 
profuse  white  fancy-work  over  the  bosom,  cov- 
ered his  prodigious  body,  and  was  girt  about 
the  place  where  his  waist  might  once  have  been 
with  a broad  scarlet  leather  belt.  Nankeen 
trowsers,  displaying  more  white  fancy-work  over 
the  ankles,  and  purple  morocco  slippers  adorned 
his  lower  extremities.  He  was  singing  Figaro’s 
famous  song  in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  with  that 
crisply  fluent  vocalization  which  is  never  heard 
from  any  other  than  an  Italian  throat ; accom- 
panying himself  on  the  concertina,  which  he 
played  with  ecstatic  throwings-up  of  his  arms, 
and  graceful  twistings  and  turnings  of  his  head, 
like  a fat  St.  Cecilia  masquerading  in  male  at- 
tire. “ Figaro  quh  ! Figaro  la ! Figaro  su ! Fi- 
garo giu!”  sang  the  Count,  jauntily  tossing  up 
the  concertina  at  arm’s-length,  and  bowing  to 
us,  on  one  side  of  the  instrument,  with  the  airy 
grace  and  elegance  of  Figaro  himself  at  twenty 
years  of  age. 

“ Take  my  word  for  it,  Laura,  that  man  knows 
something  of  Sir  Percival’s  embarassments,”  I 
said,  as  we  returned  the  Count's  salutation  from 
a safe  distance. 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  she  asked. 

“ How  should  he  have  known,  otherwise,  that 
Mr.  Merriman  was  Sir  Percival’s  solicitor?”  I 
rejoined.  “ Besides,  when  I followed  you  out  of 
the  luncheon-room,  he  told  me,  without  a single 
word  of  inquiry  on  my  part,  that  something  had 
happened.  Depend  upon  it,  he  knows  more 
than  we  do.” 

“Don’t  ask  him  any  questions,  if  ho  does. 
Don’t  take  him  into  our  confidence!” 

“You  seem  to  dislike  him,  Laura,  in  a very 
determined  manner.  What  has  he  said  or  done 
to  justify  you  ?” 

“ Nothing,  Marian.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
all  kindness  and  attention  on  our  journey  home, 
and  he  several  times  checked  Sir  Percival’s  out- 
breaks of  temper  in  the  most  considerate  mai*- 
ncr  toward  me.  Perhaps  I dislike  him  because 
he  has  so  much  more  power  over  my  husband 
than  I have.  Perhaps  it  hurts  my  pride  to  be 
under  any  obligations  to  his  interference.  All 
I know  is,  that  I do  dislike  him.” 

The  rest  of  the  day  and  the  evening  passed 
quietly  enough.  The  Count  and  I played  at 
chess.  For  the  first  two  games  he  politely  al- 
lowed me  to  conquer  him ; and  then,  when  he 
saw  that  I had  found  him  out,  begged  my  par- 
don, and,  at  the  third  game,  checkmated  me  in 
ten  minutes.  SirPercival  never  once  referred, 
all  through  the  evening,  to  the  lawyer’s  visit. 
But  either  that  event,  or  something  else,  had 
produced  a singular  alteration  for  the  better  in 
him.  He  was  as  polite  and  agreeable  to  all  of 
us  as  he  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  his  probation 
at  Limmeridge ; and  he  was  so  amazingly  atten- 
tive and  kind  to  his  wife  that  even  icy  Madame 
Fosco  was  roused  into  looking  at  him  with  a 
grave  surprise.  What  does  this  mean  ? I think 
I can  guess ; I am  afraid  Laura  can  guess ; and 
I am  quite  sure  Count  Fosco  knows.  I caught 
Sir  Percival  looking  at  him  for  approval  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 


3 d.  A day  of  events.  I most  fervently  hope 
and  pray  I may  not  have  to  add,  a day  of  dis- 
asters as  weii.  p jgjtized  try 


Sir  Percival  was  as  silent  at  breakfast  as  he 
had  been  the  evening  before  on  the  subject  of 
the  mysterious  “ arrangement”  (as  the  lawyer 
called  it)  which  is  hanging  over  our  heads.  An 
hour  afterward,  however,  he  suddenly  entered 
the  morning-room,  where  his  wife  and  I were 
waiting,  with  our  hats  on,  for  Madame  Fosco  to 
join  us,  and  inquired  for  the  Count. 

“We  expect  to  see  him  here  directly,”  I 
said. 

“ The  fact  is,”  Sir  Percival  went  on,  walking 
nervously  about  the  room,  “I  want  Fosco  and 
his  wife  in  the  library,  for  a mere  business  for- 
mality; and  I want  you  there,  Laura,  for  a 
minute,  too.”  He  stopped,  and  appeared  to  no- 
tice, for  the  first  time,  that  we  were  in  our  walk- 
ing costume.  “Have  you  just  come  in?”  he 
asked,  “or  were  you  just  going  out?” 

“We  were  all  thinking  of  going  to  the  lake 
this  morning,”  said  Laura.  “But  if  you  have 
any  other  arrangement  to  propose — ” 

“No,  no,”  he  answered,  hastily.  “My  ar- 
rangement can  wait.  After  lunch  will  do  as 
well  for  it  as  after  breakfast.  All  going  to  the 
lake,  eh?  A good  idea.  Let’s  have  an  idle 
morning ; I’ll  be  one  of  the  party.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  manner,  even  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  mistake  the  uncharac- 
teristic readiness  which  his  words  expressed,  to 
submit  his  own  plans  and  projects  to  the  con- 
venience of  others.  He  was  evidently  relieved 
at  finding  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  business 
formality  in  the  library,  to  which  his  own  words 
had  referred.  My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I 
drew  the  inevitable  inference. 

The  Count  and  his  wife  joined  us  at  that 
moment.  The  lady  had  her  husband’s  embroid- 
ered tobacco-pouch,  and  her  store  of  paper  in 
her  hand  for  the  manufacture  of  the  eternal 
cigarettes.  The  gentleman,  dressed,  as  usual, 
in  his  blouse  and  straw-hat,  carried  the  gay 
little  pagoda-cage,  with  his  darling  white  mice 
in  it,  and  smiled  on  them,  and  on  us,  with  a 
bland  amiability  which  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist. 

“ With  your  kind  permission,”  said  the  Count, 

“ I will  take  my  small  family,  here — my  poor- 
little-harmless-pretty-Mouseys,  out  for  an  airing 
along  with  us.  There  are  dogs  about  the  house, 
and  shall  I leave  my  forlorn  white  children  at 
the  mercies  of  the  dogs  ? Ah,  never !” 

He  chirruped  paternally  at  his  small  white 
children  through  the  bare  of  the  pagoda ; and  we 
all  left  the  house  for  the  lake. 

In  the  plantation  Sir  Percival  strayed  away 
from  us.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  his  restless  dis- 
position always  to  separate  himself  from  his 
companions  on  these  occasions,  and  always  to 
occupy  himself,  when  he  is  alone,  in  cutting  new 
walking-sticks  for  his  own  use.  The  mere  act 
of  cutting  and  lopping,  at  hazard,  appears  to 
please  him.  He  has  filled  the  house  with  walk- 
ing-sticks of  his  own  making,  not  one  of  which 
he  ever  takes  up  for  a second  time.  When  they 
have  been  once  used,  his  interest  in  them  is  all 
exhausted,  and  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  going 
on  and  making  more. 

At  the  old  boat-house  he  joined  us  again.  I 
will  put  down  the  conversation  that  ensued,  when 
we  were  all  settled  in  our  places,  exactly  as  it 
passed.  It  is  an  important  conversation,  so  far 
as  I am  concerned,  for  it  has  seriously  disposed 
mo  to  distrust  the  influence  which  Count  Fosco 
has  exercised  over  my  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  to  resist  it,  for  the  future,  as  resolutely  as 
I can. 

The  boat-house  was  large  enough  to  hold  us 
all ; but  Sir  Percival  remained  outside,  trim- 
ming the  last  new  stick  with  his  pocket-axe. 
We  three  women  found  plenty  of  room  on 
the  large  seat.  Laura  took  her  work,  and  Ma- 
dame Fosco  began  her  cigarettes.  I,  as  usual, 
had  nothing  to  do.  My  hands  always  were,  and 
always  will  be,  as  awkward  as  a man’s.  The 
Count  good-humoredly  took  a stool,  many  sizes 
too  small  for  him,  and  balanced  himself  on  it 
with  his  back  against  the  side  of  the  shed,  which 
creaked  and  groaned  under  his  weight.  He  put 
the  pagoda  cage  on  his  lap,  and  let  out  the  mice 
to  crawl  over  him  as  usual.  They  are  pretty, 
innocent-looking  little  creatures  ; but  the  sight 
of  them  creeping  about  a man’s  body  is,  for 
some  reason,  not  pleasant  to  me.  It  excites  a 
strange,  responsive  creeping  in  my  own  nerves ; 
and  suggests  hideous  ideas  of  men  dying  in 
prison,  with  the  crawling  creatures  of  the  dun- 
geon preying  on  them  undisturbed. 

The  morning  was  windy  and  cloudy ; and  the 
rapid  alternations  of  shadow  and  sunlight  over 
the  waste  of  the  lake  made  the  view  look  doubly 
wild,  weird,  and  gloomy. 

“ Some  people  call  that  picturesque,”  said 
Sir  Percival,  pointing  over  the  wide  prospect 
with  his  half-finished  walking-stick.  “ I call  it 
a blot  on  a gentleman's  property.  In  my  great- 
grandfather’s time  the  lake  flowed  to  this  place. 
Look  at  it  now ! It  is  not  four  feet  deep  any 
where,  and  it  is  all  puddles  and  pools.  I wish 
I could  aftord  to  drain  it,  and  plant  it  all  over. 
My  bailiff  (a  superstitious  idiot)  says  he  is  quite 
sure  the  lake  has  a curse  on  it,  like  the  Dead 
Sea.  What  do  you  think,  Fosco  ? It  looks  just 
the  place  for  a murder,  doesn’t  it  ?” 

“ My  good  Percival !”  remonstrated  the  Count. 

“ What  is  your  solid  English  sense  thinking  of? 
The  water  is  too  shallow  to  hide  the  body ; and 
there  is  sand  every  where  to  print  off  the  mur- 
derer’s footsteps.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
very  worst  place  for  a murder  that  I ever  set  my 
eyes  on.” 

“Humbug!”  said  SirPercival,  cutting  away 
fiercely  at  his  stick.  “ You  know  what  I mean. 
The  dreary  scenery — the  lonely  situation.  If 
yon  choose  to  understand  me,  you  can — if  you 
don’t  choose,  I am  not  going  to  trouble  myself 
to  explain  my  meaning.” 

“And  why  not,”  asked  the  Count,  “when 
your  meaning  can  be  explained  by  any  body  in 
two  words  ? If  a fool  was  going  to  commit  a 


murder,  your  lake  is  the  first  place  he  would 
choose  for  it.  If  a wise  man  was  going  to  com- 
mit a murder,  your  lake  is  the  last  place  he 
would  choose  for  it.  Is  that  your  meaning  ? If 
it  is,  there  is  your  explanation  for  you,  ready 
made.  Take  it,  Percival,  with  your  good  Fosco’s 
blessing.” 

Laura  looked  at  the  Count,  with  her  dislike 
for  him  appearing  a little  too  plainly  in  her  face. 
He  was  so  busy  with  his  mice  that  he  did  not 
notice  her. 

“Iam  sorry  to  hear  the  lake-view  connected 
with  any  thing  so  horrible  as  the  idea  of  mur- 
der,” she  said.  “And  if  Count  Fosco  must 
divide  murderers  into  classes,  I think  he  has 
been  very  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  expres- 
sions. To  describe  them  as  fools  only,  seems 
like  treating  them  with  an  indulgence  to  which 
they  have  no  claim.  And  to  describe  them  as 
wise  men,  sounds  to  me  like  a downright  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  I have  always  heard  that 
truly  wise  men  are  truly  good  men,  and  have  a 
horror  of  crime.” 

“ My  dear  lady,”  said  the  Count,  “ those  are 
admirable  sentiments ; and  I have  seen  them 
stated  at  the  tops  of  copy-books.”  He  lifted 
one  of  the  white  mice  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  spoke  to  it  in  his  whimsical  way.  “ My 
pretty  little  smooth  white  rascal,”  he  said, 
“ here  is  a moral  lesson  for  you.  A truly  wise 
Mouse  is  a truly  good  Mouse.  Mention  that, 
if  you  please,  to  your  companions,  and  never 
gnaw  at  the  bars  of  your  cage  again  as  long  as 
you  live.” 

“It  is  easy  to  turn  every  thing  into  ridi- 
cule,” said  Laura,  resolutely  ; “ but  you  will  not 
find  it  quite  so  easy,  Count  Fosco,  to  give  me 
an  instance  of  a wise  man  who  has  been  a great 
criminal.” 

The  Count  shrugged  his  huge  shoulders,  and 
smiled  on  Laura  in  the  friendliest  manner. 

“ Most  true !”  he  said.  “The  fool’s  crime  is 
the  crime  that  is  found  out ; and  the  wise  man’s 
crime  is  the  crime  that  is  not  found  out.  If  I 
could  give  you  an  instance,  it  would  not  be  the 
instance  of  a wise  man.  Dear  Lady  Glyde, 
your  sound  English  common  sense  has  been  too 
much  for  me.  It  is  checkmate  for  me  this  time, 
Miss  Halcombe — ha?” 

“ Stand  to  your  guns,  Laura,”  sneered  Sir 
Percival,  who  had  been  listening  in  his  place  at 
the  door.  “ Tell  him,  next,  that  crimes  cause 
their  own  detection.  There’s  another  bit  of 
copy-book  morality  for  you,  Fosco.  Crimes 
cause  their  own  detection.  What  infernal  hum- 
bug !” 

“ I believe  it  to  be  true,”  said  Laura,  quietly. 
Sir  Percival  burst  out  laughing — so  violently, 
so  outrageously,  that  he  quite  startled  us  all — 
the  Count  more  than  any  of  us. 

“ I believe  it,  too,”  I said,  coming  to  Laura’s 
rescue. 

Sir  Percival,  who  had  been  unaccountably 
amused  at  his  wife’s  remark,  was,  just  as  unac- 
countably, irritated  by  mine.  He  struck  the  new 
W'alking-stick  savagely  on  the  sand,  and  walked 
away  from  us. 

“ Poor,  dear  Percival !”  cried  Count  Fosco, 
looking  after  him  gayly ; “ lie  is  the  victim  of 
English  spleen.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Halcombe, 
my  dear  Lady  Glyde,  do  you  really  believe  that 
crimes  cause  their  own  detection?  And  you, 
my  angel,”  he  continued,  turning  to  his  wife, 
who  had  not  uttered  a w’ord  yet,  “do  you  think 
so  too  ?” 

“ I wait  to  be  instructed,”  replied  the  Count- 
ess, in  tones  of  freezing  reproof,  intended  for 
Laura  and  me,  “before  I venture  on  giving 
my  opinion  in  the  presence  of  well-informed 
men.” 

“ Do  you,  indeed  ?”  I said.  “ I remember 
the  time,  Countess,  when  you  advocated  the 
Rights  of  Women — and  freedom  of  female  opin- 
ion was  one  of  them.” 

“What  is  your  view  of  the  subject,  Count?” 
asked  Madame  Fos- 
co, calmly  proceeding 
with  her  cigarettes, 
and  not  taking  the 
least  notice  of  me. 

The  Count  stroked 
one  of  his  white  mice 
reflectively  with  liis 
chubby  little  finger 
before  he  answered. 

“It  is  truly  won- 
derful,” he  said, 

“how  easily  Society 
can  console  itself  for 
the  worst  of  its  short- 
comings with  a little 
bit  of  clap-trap.  The 
machinery  it  has  set 
up  for  the  detection 
of  crime  is  miserably 
ineffective  — and  yet 
only  invent  a moral 
epigram,  saying  that 
it  works  well,  and  you 
blind  every  body  to 
its  blunders  from  that 
moment.  — Crimes 
cause  their  own  de- 
tection, do  they  ? 

And  murder  will  out 
(another  moral  epi- 
gram), will  it  ? Ask 
Coroners  who  sit  at 
inquests  in  large 
towns  if  that  is  true, 

Lady  Glyde.  Ask 
secretaries  of  life-as- 
surance companies  if 
that  is  true,  Miss  Hal- 
combe. Read  your 
own  public  journals. 

In  the  few  cases  that 
get  into  the  newspa- 
pers, are  there  not  in- 


stances of  slain  bodies  found,  and  no  murder- 
ers ever  discovered?  Multiply  the  cases  that 
arc  reported  by  the  cases  that  are  not  reported, 
and  the  bodies  that  are  found  by  the  bodies 
that  are  not  found,  and  what  conclusion  do  you 
come  to?  This:  that  there  are  foolish  crimin- 
als who  are  discovered,  and  wise  criminals  who 
escape.  The  hiding  of  a crime,  or  the  detection 
of  a crime,  what  is  it  ? A trial  of  skill  between 
the  police  on  one  side,  and  the  individual  on  the 
other.  When  the  criminal  is  a brutal,  ignorant 
fool,  the  police,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  win. 
When  the  criminal  is  a resolute,  educated,  higli- 
ly-intelligent  man,  the  police,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  lose.  If  the  police  win,  you  generally 
hear  all  about  it.  If  the  police  lose,  you  gener- 
ally hear  nothing.  And  on  this  tottering  foun- 
dation you  build  up  your  comfortable  moral 
maxim  that  Crime  causes  its  own  detection  ! 
Yes — all  the  crime  you  know  of.  And  what  of 
the  rest  ?” 

“Devilish  true,  and  very  well  put,”  cried  a 
voice  at  the  entrance  of  the  boat-house.  Sir 
Percival  had  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  had 
come  back  while  we  were  listening  to  the  Count. 

“Some  of  it  may  be  true,”  I said  ; “and  all 
of  it  may  be  very  well  put.  But  I don’t  see 
why  Count  Fosco  should  celebrate  the  victory 
of  the  criminal  over  society  with  so  much  ex- 
ultation, or  why  you,  Sir  Percival,  should  ap- 
plaud him  so  loudly  for  doing  it.” 

“ Do  you  hear  that,  Fosco  ?”  asked  Sir  Per- 
cival, with  a sneer.  “Take  my  advice,  and 
make  your  peace  with  your  audience.  Tell 
them  Yirtue’s  a fine  thing — they  like  that,  I 
can  promise  yon.” 

The  Count  laughed  inwardly  and  silently; 
and  two  of  the  white  mice  in  his  waistcoat, 
alarmed  by  the  internal  convulsion  going  on  be- 
neath them,  darted  out  in  a violent  hurry,  and 
scrambled  into  their  cage  again. 

“The  ladies,  my  good  Percival,  shall  tell  me 
about  virtue,”  he  said.  “They  are  better  au- 
thorities than  I am ; for  they  know  what  virtue 
is,  and  I don’t.” 

“ You  hear  him  ?”  said  Sir  Percival.  “ Isn’t 
it  awful?” 

“ It  is  true,”  said  the  Count,  quietly.  “ I am 
a citizen  of  the  world,  and  I have  met,  in  my 
time,  with  so  many  different  sorts  of  virtue,  that 
I am  puzzled,  in  my  old  age,  L.o  say  which  is  the 
right  sort  and  which  is  the  wrong.  Here,  in 
England,  there  is  one  virtue.  And  there,  in 
China,  there  is  another  virtue.  And  John  En- 
glishman says  my  virtue  is  the  genuine  virtue. 
And  John  Chinaman  says  my  virtue  is  the  gen- 
uine virtue.  And  I say  Yes  to  one,  or  No  to 
the  other,  and  am  just  as  much  bewildered  about 
it  in  the  case  of  John  with  the  top-boots  as  I 
am  in  the  case  of  John  with  the  pigtail.  Ah, 
nice  little  Mousey ! come  kiss  me.  What  is 
your  own  private  notion  of  a virtuous  man,  my 
pret-pret-pretty  ? A man  who  keeps  you  w arm 
and  gives  you  plenty  to  eat.  And  a good  no- 
tion, too,  for  it  is  intelligible,  at  the  least.” 

“ Stay  a minute,  Count,”  I interposed.  “ Ac- 
cepting your  illustration,  surely  wc  have  one  un- 
questionable virtue  in  England  which  is  want- 
ing in  China.  The  Chinese  authorities  kill 
thousands  of  innocent  people,  on  the  most  hor- 
ribly frivolous  pretexts.  We,  in  England,  are 
free  from  all  guilt  of  that  kind — we  commit  no 
such  dreadful  crime — we  abhor  reckless  blood- 
shed with  all  our  hearts.” 

“Quite  right,  Marian,”  said  Laura.  “Well 
thought  of,  and  well  expressed.” 

“ Pray  allow  the  Count  to  proceed,”  said  Ma- 
dame Fosco,  with  stern  civility.  “You  will  find, 
young  ladies,  that  he  never  speaks  without  hav- 
ing excellent  reasons  for  all  that  he  says.” 

“Thank  you,  my  angel,”  replied  the  Count. 

“ Have  a bonbon  ?”  He  took  out  of  his  pocket 
a pretty  little  inlaid  box,  and  placed  it  open  on 
the  table.  “Chocolat  a la  Vanille,”  cried  the 
impenetrable  man,  cheerfully  rattling  the  sweet- 
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meats  in  the  box,  and  bowing  all  round.  “ Of- 
fered bv  Fosco  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  charm- 
ing society.” 

“Be  good  enough  to  go  on,  Count,”  said 
his  wife,  with  a spiteful  reference  to  myself. 
“Oblige  me  by  answering  Miss  Halcombe.” 

“Miss  Halcombe  is  unanswerable,”  replied 
the  polite  Italian — “ that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  she 
goes.  Yes!  I agree  with  her.  John  Bull  does 
abhor  the  crimes  of  John  Chinaman.  He  is  the 
quickest  old  gentleman  at  finding  out  the  faults 
that  are  his  neighbors’,  and  the  slowest  old 
gentleman  at  finding  out  the  faults  that  are  his 
own,  who  exists  on  the  face  of  creation.  Is  he 
so  very  much  better  in  his  way  than  the  people 
whom  he  condemns  in  their  way?  English 
society,  Miss  Halcombe,  is  as  often  the  accom- 
plice as  it  is  the  enemy  of  crime.  Yes!  vest 
Crime  is  in  this  country  what  crime  is  in  other 
countries — a good  friend  to  a man  and  to  those 
about  him  as  often  as  it  is  an  enemy.  A great 
rascal  provides  for  his  wife  and  family.  The 
worse  he  is,  the  more  he  makes  them  the  objects 
for  your  sympathy.  He  often  provides,  also,  for 
himself.  A profligate  spendthrift  who  is  always 
borrowing  money,  will  get  more  from  his  friends 
than  the  rigidly  honest  man  who  only  borrows 
of  them  once,  under  pressure  of  the  direst  want. 
In  the  one  case,  the  friends  will  not  be  at  all 
surprised,  and  they  will  give.  In  the  other 
case,  they  will  be  very  much  surprised,  and  they 
will  hesitate.  Is  the  prison  that  Mr,  Scoundrel 
lives  in,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  a more  un 
comfortable  place  than  the  work-house  that  Mr. 
Honesty  lives  in,  at  the  end  of  his  Career? 
When  John-Howard- Philanthropist  wants  to  re- 
lieve misery,  he  goes  to  find  it  in  prisons,  where 
crime  is  wretched — not  in  huts  and  hovels  where 
virtue  is  wretched  too.  Who  is  the  English 
poet  who  has  won  the  most  universal  sympathy 
— who  makes  the  easiest  of  all  subjects  for 
pathetic  writing  and  pathetic  painting?  That 
nice  joung  person  who  began  life  with  a forgery, 
and  ended  it  by  a suicide — your  dear,  romantic, 
interesting  Chatterton.  Which  gets  on  best,  do 
you  think,  of  two  poor  starving  dress-makers — 
the  woman  who  resists  temptation,  and  is  honest, 
•r  the  woman  who  falls  under  temptation,  and 
steals  ? fou  all  know  that  the  stealing  is  the 
making  of  that  second  woman’s  fortune — it  ad- 
vertises her  from  length  to  breadth  of  good- 
humored,  charitable  England — and  she  is  re- 
lieved, as  the  breaker  of  a commandment,  when 
she  would  have  been  left  to  starve,  as  the  keeper 
•f  it.  Come  here,  my  jolly  little  Mouse ' Hey ! 
presto!  pass!  I transform  you,  for  the  time 
being,  into  a respectable  lady.  Stop  there,  in 
the  palm  of  my  great  big  hand,  my  dear  and 
listen.  You  marry  the  poor  man  whom  you 
love,  Mouse;  and  one  half  your  friends  pity, 
and  the  other  half  blame  you.  And  now,  on 
the  contrary,  you  sell  yourself  for  gold  to  a man 
you  don’t  care  for  ; and  all  youi  friends  rejoice 
over  you;  and  a minister  of  public  worship 
sanctions  the  base  horror  of  the  vilest  of  all  hu- 
man bargains ; and  smiles  and  smirks  afterward 
at  your  table,  if  you  are  polite  enough  to  ask 
him  to  breakfast.  Hey  ! presto  ! pass ! Be  a 
mouse  again,  and  squeak.  If  you  continue  to 
be  a lady  much  longer,  I shall  have  you  telling 
me  that  Society  abhors  crime — and  then,  Mouse, 

I shall  doubt  if  your  own  eyes  and  ears  are 
really  of  any  use  to  you.  Ah  I I am  a bad  man, 
Lady  Glyde,  am  I not  ? I say  what  other  people 
only  think ; and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  ia  a conspiracy  to  accept  the  mask  for  the 
true  face,  mine  is  the  rash  hand  that  tears  oflf 
the  plump  pasteboard,  and  shows  the  bare  bones 
beneath.  I will  get  up  on  my  big  elephant’s 
legs  before  I do  myself  any  more  harm  in  your 
amiable  estimations — I will  get  up  and  take  a 
little  airy  walk  of  my  own.  Dear  ladies,  as 
your  excellent  Sheridan  said,  I go — and  leave 
my  character  behind  me.” 

He  got  up.  put  the  cage  on  the  table,  and 
paused  for  a moment  to  count  the  mice  in  it. 
“One,  two,  three,  four — Ha!  ’ he  cried,  with  a 
look  of  horror,  “ where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
is  the  fifth — the  youngest,  the  whitest,  the  most 
amiable  of  all — my  Benjamin  of  mice!” 

Neither  Laure  nor  I were  in  any  favorable 
disposition  to  be  amused.  The  Count’s  glib 
eynicism  had  revealed  a new  aspect  of  his  nature 
from  which  we  both  recoiled.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  the  comical  distress  of  so  very 
large  a man  at  the  loss  of  so  very  small  a mouse. 
We  laughed,  in  spite  of  ourselves ; and  when 
Madame  Fosco  rose  to  set  the  example  of  leav- 
ing the  boat-house  empty,  so  that  her  husband 
might  search  it  to  its  remotest  corners,  we  rose 
also  to  follow  her  out. 

Before  we  had  taken  three  steps  the  Count’s 
quick  eye  discovered  the  lost  mouse  under  the 
seat  that  we  had  been  occupying.  He  pulled 
aside  the  bench,  took  the  little  animal  up  in  his 
hand,  and  then  suddenly  stopped,  on  his  knees, 
looking  intently  at  a particular  place  on  the 
ground  just  beneath  him. 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet  again  his  hand  shook 
so  that  he  could  hardly  put  the  mouse  back  in 
the  cage,  and  his  face  was  of  a faint  livid  yellow 
hue  all  over. 

“Percivall”  he  said,  in  a whisper.  “Per- 
eival ' come  here.” 

Sir  Percival  had  paid  no  attention  to  any  of 
us  for  the  last  ten  minutes  He  had  been  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  writing  figures  on  the  sand, 
and  then  rubbing  them  out  again,  with  the  point 
•f  his  stick. 

“ What’s  the  matter  now?”  he  asked,  loung- 
ing carelessly  into  the  boat-house. 

“Do  you  see  nothing  there  ?”  said  the  Count, 
catching  him  nervously  by  the  collar  with  one 
hand,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to  the  place 
near  which  he  had  found  the  mouse. 

“I  see  plenty  of  dry  sand,”  answered  Sir 
Percival ; “ and  a spot  of  dirt  in  the  middle 
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“Not  dirt.”  whispered  the  Count,  Ta 
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the  other  hand  suddenly  on  Sir  Fercival’s  collar, 
and  shaking  it  in  his  agitation.  “Blood!” 

Laura  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  last  word, 
softly  as  he  whispered  it.  She  turned  to  me 
with’  a look  of  terror. 

“Nonsense,  my  dear,”  I said.  “There  is  no 
need  to  be  alarmed.  It  is  only  the  blood  of  a 
poor  little  stray  dog.” 

Every  body  was  astonished,  and  every  body’s 
eyes  were  fixed  on  me  inquiringly. 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  asked  Sir  Per- 
cival, speaking  first. 

“I  found  the  dog  here,  dying,  on  the  day 
when  you  all  returned  from  abroad,”  I replied. 

“ The  poor  creature  had  strayed  into  the  planta- 
tion, and  had  been  shot  by  your  keeper.” 

“Whose  dog  was  it?”  inquired  Sir  Percival. 

*'  Not  one  of  mine?” 

“Did  you  try  to  save  the  poor  thing?”  asked 
Laura,  earnestly,  “ Surely  you  tried  to  save  it, 
Marian  ?” 

“ Yes,”  I said ; “ the  housekeeper  and  I both 
did  our  best — but  the  dog  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  he  died  undet  our  hands.” 

“ Whose  dog  was  it?”  persisted  Sir  Percival, 
repeating  his  question  a little  irritably.  “ One 
of  mine?” 

“ No , not  one  of  yours.” 

“ Whose,  then  ? Did  the  housekeeper  know  ?” 

The  housekeeper’s  report  of  Mrs.  Catherick’s 
desire  to  conceal  her  visit  to  Blackwater  Park 
from  Sir  Percival’s  knowledge  recurred  to  my 
memory  the  moment  he  put  that  last  question, 
and  I half  doubted  the  discretion  of  answering 
it  But,  in  my  anxiety  to  quiet  the  general 
alarm,  I had  thoughtlessly  advanced  too  far  to 
draw  back,  except  at  the  risk  of  exciting  sus- 
picions which  might  only  make  matters  worse. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  answer  at  once, 
without  reference  to  results. 

“Yes,”  I said.  “The  housekeeper  knew. 
She  told  me  it  was  Mrs.  Catherick’s  dog.” 

Sit  Percival  had  hitherto  remained  at  the  in- 
ner end  of  the  boat-house,  with  Count  Fosco, 
while  I spoke  to  him  from  the  door.  But  the 
instant  Airs.  Catherick’s  name  passed  my  lips 
he  pushed  by  the  Count  roughly,  and  placed 
himself  face  to  face  with  me,  under  the  open 
daylight. 

“ How  came  the  housekeeper  to  know  it  was 
Mrs.  Cathenck’s  dog  ?”  lie  asked,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  mine  with  a frowning  interest  and  attention 
which  half-angered,  half-startled  me. 

“She  knew  it,”  I said,  quietly,  “because 
Mrs.  Catherick  brought  the  dog  with  her.” 

“ Brought  it  with  her  ? Where  did  she  bring 
it  with  her  ?” 

“ To  this  house.” 

“ What  the  devil  did  Mrs.  Catlierick  want  at 
this  house  ?” 

The  manner  in  which  he  put  the  question  was 
even  more  offensive  than  the  language  in  which 
he  expressed  it.  I marked  my  sense  of  his  want 
of  common  politeness  by  silently  turning  away 
from  him. 

Just  as  I moved,  the  Count’s  persuasive  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  Count’s  mel- 
lifluous voice  interposed  to  quiet  him. 

“ My  dear  Percival! — gently — gently.” 

Sir  Percival  looked  around  in  his  angriest 
manner  The  Count  only  smiled,  and  repeated 
the  soothing  application. 

“ Gently,  my  good  friend — gently !” 

Sir  Percival  hesitated — followed  me  a few 
steps — and,  to  my  great  surprise,  offered  me  an 
apology. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Halcombe,”  he 
said.  “ I have  been  out  of  order  lately,  and  I 
am  afraid  I am  a little  irritable.  But  I should 
like  to  know  what  Mrs.  Catherick  could  possibly 
want  here.  When  did  she  come?  Was  the 
housekeeper  the  only  person  who  saw  her  ?” 

“The  oijly  person,”  I answered,  “ so  far  as  I 
know.” 

The  Count  interposed  again. 

“ In  that  case,  why  not  question  the  house- 
keeper?” he  said.  “Why  not  go,  Percival,  to 
the  fountain-head  of  information  at  once?” 

“ Quite  right !”  said  Sir  Percival.  “ Of  course 
the  housekeeper  is  the  first  person  to  question. 
Excessively  stupid  of  me  not  to  see  it  myself.” 
With  those  words  he  instantly  left  us  to  return 
to  the  house. 

The  motive  of  the  Count’s  interference,  which 
had  puzzled  me  at  first,  betrayed  itself  when  Sir 
Percival’s  back  was  turned.  He  had  a host  of 
questions  to  put  to  me  about  Mrs.  Catherick, 
and  the  cause  of  her  visit  to  Blackwater  Park, 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  asked  in  his  friend’s 
presence  I made  my  answers  as  short  as  I 
civilly  could — for  I had  already  determined  to 
check  the  least  approach  to  any  exchanging  of 
confidences  between  Count  Fosco  and  myself. 
Laura,  however,  unconsciously  helped  him  to 
extract  all  my  information,  by  makiug  inquiries 
herself,  which  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
ply to  her,  or  to  appear  before  them  all  in  the 
very  unenviable  and  very  false  character  of  a 
depositary  of  Sir  Percival’s  secrets.  The  end 
of  it  was,  that,  in  about  ten  minutes’  time,  the 
Count  knew  as  much  as  I know  of  Mrs.  Cath- 
erick,  and  or  the  events  which  have  so  strangely 
connected  us  with  her  daughter,  Anne,  from  the 
time  when  Hartright  met  with  her  to  this  day. 

The  effect  of  my  information  on  him  was,  in 
one  respect,  curious  enough.  Intimately  ns  he 
knows  Sir  Percival,  and  closely  as  he  appears  to 
be  associated  with  Sir  Percival’s  private  affairs 
in  general,  he  is  certainly  as  far  as  I am  from 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  true  story  of  Anne 
Catherick.  The  unsolved  mystery  in  connec- 
tion with  this  unhappy  woman  is  now  rendered 
doubly  suspicious,  in  my  eyes,  by  the  absolute 
conviction  which  I feel  that  the  clew  to  it  has 
been  hidden  by  Sir  Percival  from  the  most  inti- 
mate fnend  he  has  in  the  world.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  Count’s 
look  and  manner  while  he  drank  in  greedily, 
every  word  that  fell  from  my  lips.  There  are 


many  kinds  of  curiosity,  I know — but  there  is 
no  misinterpreting  the  curiosity  of  blank  sur- 
prise . if  ever  I saw  it  in  my  life,  I saw  it  in 
the  Count’s  face. 

While  the  questions  and  answers  were  go- 
ing on  we  had  all  been  strolling  quietly  back 
through  the  plantation.  As  soon  as  we  reached 
the  house  the  first  object  that  we  saw  in  front 
of  it  was  Sir  Percival’s  dog-cart,  with  the  horse 
put  to  and  the  groom  waiting  by  it  in  his  stable- 
jacket.  If  these  unexpected  appearances  were 
to  be  trusted,  the  examination  of  the  house- 
keeper had  produced  important  results  already. 

“A  fine  horse,  my  friend,”  said  the  Count, 
addressing  the  groom  with  the  most  engaging 
familiarity  of  manner.  “You  are  going  to  drive 
out  ?” 

“ 1 am  not  going,  Sir,”  replied  the  man,  look- 
ing at  his  stable-jacket,  and  evidently  wonder- 
ing whether  the  foreign  gentleman  took  it  for 
his  livery.  “My  mastei  drives  himself." 

“Aha?”  said  the  Count,  “does  he  indeed? 
I wonder  he  gives  himself  the  trouble  when  he 
has  got  you  to  drive  for  him  ? Is  he  going  to 
fatigue  that  nice,  shining,  pretty  horse  by  taking 
him  very  far,  to-day  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Sir,"  answered  the  man. 
“ The  horse  is  a mare,  if  you  please,  Sir.  She’s 
the  highest-couraged  thing  we’ve  got  in  the 
stables.  Her  name’s  Brown  Molly,  Sir;  and 
she’ll  go  till  she  diops.  Sir  Percival  usually 
takes  Isaac  of  York  for  the  short  distances.” 

“ And  your  shining  courageous  Brown  Molly 
for  the  long?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Logical  inference,  Miss  Halcombe,”  con- 
tinued the  Count,  wheeling  round  briskly,  and 
addressing  me;  “ Sir  .Percival  is  going  a long 
distance  to-day.”.; 

I made  no  reply.  I had  my  own  inferences 
to  draw,  from  what  I knew  through  the  house- 
keeper and  from  what  I saw  before  me ; and  I 
did  not  choose  to  share  them  with  Count  Fosco. 

When  Sir  Percival  was  in  Cumberland  (I 
thought  to  myself)  ho  walked  away  a long  dis- 
tance, on  Anne’s  account,  to  question  the  family 
at  Todd’s  Corner.  Now  he  is  in  Hampshire, 
is  he  going  to  drive  away  a long  distance,  on 
Anne’s  account  again,  to  question  Mrs.  Cath- 
erick at  Welmingham? 

We  all  entered  the  house.  As  we  crossed 
the  hall  Sir  Percival  came  out  from  the  library 
to  meet  us.  He  looked  hurried  and  pale  and 
anxious — but  for  all  that  he  was  in  his  most 
polite  mood  when  he  spoke  to  us 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  I am  obliged  to  leave 
you,”  he  began — “ a long  drive — a matter  that  I 
can’t  very  well  put  off.  I shall  bo  back  in  good 
time  to-morrow — but,  before  I go,  I should  like 
that  little  business-formality  which  I spoke  of 
this  morning  to  be  settled.  Laura,  will  you 
come  into  the  library?  It  won’t  take  a minute 
— a mere  formality.  Countess,  may  I trouble 
you  also  ? I want  you  and  the  Countess,  Fosco, 
to  be  witnesses  to  a signature — nothing  more. 
Come  in  at  once,  and  get  it  over.” 

He  held  the  library  door  open  until  they  had 
passed  in,  followed  them,  and  shut  it  softly. 

I remained  for  a moment  afterward  standing 
alone  in  the  hall,  with  my  heart  beating  fast, 
and  my  mind  misgiving  me  sadly.  Then  I 
went  on  to  the  staircase  and  ascended  slowly 
to  my  own  room. 
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CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  13,  in  the  Senate,  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Broderick,  of  California,  was  announced  by  Senator 
Haun  (Cal.),  who  took  occasion  to  give  a brief  history  of 
the  career  of  the  deceased.  He  was  followed  by  Senators 
Crittenden  (Ky.),  Seward  (N.  Y.),  Foster  (Conn.),  Foot 
(Vt.),  and  Toombs  (Ga.),  when  resolutions  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  were  passed,  and  the  Senate 

adjourned. In  the  House,  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio)  called 

for  the  question  on  his  motion  to  go  into  an  election  of 
Printer,  and,  after  a qualification  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  shall  retain  the  right  to  modify  existing  laws  rel- 
ative to  the  printing  of  the  House,  and  that  the  Printer 
chosen  shall  accept  the  office  with  this  understanding, 
the  House  agreed  to  the  motion.  Two  votes  were  had, 
when  further  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  recep- 
tion of  a message  from  the  Senate,  announcing  the  death 
of  Senator  Broderick,  of  California.  In  the  first  vote 
Mr.  Defrees  received  S9 ; Mr  Glossbrenner,  88 ; Messrs. 
Gales  & Seaton,  2;  Mr.  Blanchard,  2 Mr.  Mitchell,  1; 
Mr.  Flanagan,  1 — necessary  to  a choice,  02.  In  the  sec- 
ond vote  Mr.  Defrees  received  90,  and  Mr.  Glossbrenner 
89—92  being  still  necessary.  Messrs.  Burch  (Cal.),  lias- 
kin  (N.  Y.),  Hickman  (Pa.),  Burlingame  (Mass.),  Morris 
(III.),  and  Sickles  (N.  Y.)  addressed  the  House  upon  the 
announcement  made  of  the  death  of  Senator  Broderick, 
when  resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted,  and  the  House 
adjourned 

On  Tuesday,  February  14,  in  the  Senate,  the  Wyandot 
(Kansas)  State  Constitution  was  received.  Senator  Sew- 
ard (N.  Y.)  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories. Senator  Brown  (Miss.)  moved  an  inquiry  wheth- 
er it  contained  the  provisions  of  the  English  Bill,  upon 
which  there  was  some  discussion,  when  Senator  Doolittle 
(Wis.)  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Committee  be 
instructed  to  report  immediately  a till  for  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  the  Constitution  submitted.  The  hour 
for  a special  order  arrived,  and  by  general  consent  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  reception  of  petitions  and  re- 
ports, without  deciding  the  question  on  the  Kansas  Con- 
stitution. Senator  Brown’s  Territorial  Government  res- 
olutions were  afterward  taken  up.  Senator  Hale  (N.  H.) 
addressed  the  Senate  at  length,  when  an  executive  ses- 
sion was  had. In  the  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Grow 

(Pa.),  the  powers  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Printing 
were  enlarged,  so  as  to  inquire  into  the  prices  paid  for 
binding,  engraving,  etc.  The  Speaker  announced  the 
pending  business  to  be  the  election  of  a Printer.  Efforts 
were  made  to  take  up  the  Post-office  Bill,  and  to  adjourn, 
when  by  general  consent  the  election  of  Printer  was  post- 
poned till  to-morrow  at  1 f.m.  The  Post-office  Bill  was 
then  taken  up,  and  finally  reported  to  the  House  with 
the  Senate’s  amendment  abolishing  the  franking  privilege 
stricken  out.  „ . _ 

On  Wednesday,  February  15,  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mason  (Ya.)  moved  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Messrs. 
Sanborn,  John  Brown,  Jun.,  and  Redpath,  who  refused 
to  answer  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  Investigating  Committee.  The  resolution  was 
adopted.  The  Post-office  Deficiency  bill  was  taken  up, 
and  the  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  abolishing 
the  franking  privilege.  The  bill  to  abolish  the  franking 
privilege  was  then  taken  up,  and  after  various  proposi- 
tions for  amendment,  and  some  discussion,  it  was  passed, 

wliea  the  Senate  adjourned. In  the  House  a memorial 

was  received  from  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
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Territory  of  Jefferson  relative  to  a Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  the  recognition  of  a Delegate  from  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  House  proceeded  to  a vote  for  Printer.  Mr. 
Defrees  received  90  votes,  and  Mr.  Glossbrenner  89 — nec- 
essary to  a choice,  91.  Two  more  votes  were  had  with 
the  same  result.  Among  the  bills  introduced  was  one  by 
Mr  Morrill  (Vt.),  donating  lands  for  the  promotion  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  various  States,  and  another 
for  the  prevention  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories.  Mr. 
Waldron  (Mich.)  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  legislating  against  the  importation  of  adulterated  tea. 
Mr.  Fenton  (N.  Y.)  introduced  a bill  to  settle  claims  for 
services  in  tl>6  Revolution.  Also  a Pacific  Railroad  bill. 
Mr.  Duell  (N.  Y.)  offered  a resolution,  calling  on  the 
Postmaster-General  for  the  instructions  issued  by  him  to 
Postmasters  relative  to  the  destruction  of  mail  matter 
supposed  to  contain  incendiary  matter.  Mr.  Grow  (Pa.) 
introduced  a bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  and  a 
Homestead  bill.  Mr.  Florence  (Pa.)  introduced  a French 
Spoliation  hill,  and  one  granting  pensions  to  soldiers  of 
the  war  of  1812.  A number  ofother  hills  were  introduced, 
when  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  February  10,  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Doolittle  (Wis.)  called  for  his  resolution  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  with  the  Wyandot  Constitution,  hut  the 
subject  was  postponed.  Senator  Gwin  (Cal.)  reported  in 
favor  of  a line  of  telegraph  to  the  Pacific.  The  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Washington 
statue  on  the  22d  inst.  was  taken  up,  eliciting  some  dis- 
cussion. It  was  finally  adopted,  appropriating  $:j,000  for 
the  purpose  The  District  of  Columbia  Bank-Note  bill 
was  then  taken  up,  and,  after  discussion,  postponed  till 
Monday  Senator  Brown  (Miss.)  gave  notice  of  a bill  to 
punish  offenses  against  slave  property  in  Kansas,  and 
then  ho  Senate  went  into  Executive  Session,  and  ad- 
journed till  Monday. In  the  House,  a message  was  re- 

ceived from  the  President,  announcing  that  he  had  signed 
the  Post-office  Appropriation  hill.  Mr  Jackson  (Ga.) 
moved  an  adjournment  for  two  weeks,  in  order  that 
the  Clerk  might  rearrange  members’  seats.  Referred. 
Mr.  Curry  (Ala.)  introduced  a bill  to  repeal  the  fish- 
ery oounties.  Mr.  Taylor  (Ea.)  introduced  a bill  pro- 
viding for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  negotiation,  and 
its  admission  to  the  Union.  Referred.  Bills  were 
also  introduced  to  repeal  the  clause  al.owing  mile- 
age to  members  of  Congress,  declaring  null  and  void 
the  New  Mexico  Territorial  Slavery  acts,  granting  pen- 
sions to  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  to  establish  and 
regulate  paper  circulation  of  uniform  value  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  amend  the  naturalization  laws, 
allowing  the  people  of  Territories  to  elect  all  their  offi- 
cials, to  provide  for  election  by  the  peoplo  of  Deputy 
Postmasters,  a River  and  Harbor  Bill,  reviving  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1840  four  several  Pacific  Railroad  and  Telegraph 
bills,  to  organize  tho  Territorial  Government  of  Nevada, 
to  repeal  the  Act  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 
Union,  to  enable  Nebraska  to  hold  a Convention  prelim- 
inary to  admission  into  the  Union.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  or  referred  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
organizing tho  postal  system  and  abolishing  the  franking 
privilege;  tho  resolutions  reported  last  year  condemna- 
tory of  the  coal  and  live-oak  contracts  by  the  Secretary 
of  tiie  Navy  under  tho  approval  of  the  President ; for  tho 
more  effectual  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice ; to  fa- 
cilitate commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba; 
for  information  relative  to  the  removals,  etc.,  of  Post- 
office  officials  in  Illinois ; to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
•f  acquiring  the  British  North  American  possessions ; for 
the  better  protection  of  naturalized  citizens  when 
abroad ; for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba , for  the  repeal  of 
the  revenue  laws,  and  substituting  direct  taxation.  A 
memorial  was  received  from  Mr.  S G.  Daly  contesting 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Eastabrook  of  Nebraska.  The  House 
then  went  into  Committee  on  the  President's  Message. 
Mr.  Anderson  (Mo.)  made  a strong  Southern  speech.  Mr. 
Fenton  (N.  Y.)  replied  in  defense  of  the  Republican 
party.  Adjourned. 

On  Friday,  February  17,  the  Senate  not  being  in  ses- 
sion, in  tho  House,  Mr  Eouke  (111.)  introduced  a bill  to 
incorporate  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society.  Some 
discussion  was  had  relative  to  the  chairs  and  desks  in  the 
hall.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  to  defray  tho 
expense  of  inaugurating  the  Washington  statue.  The 
election  of  Printer  was  postponed  till  Monday,  and  tho 
Senate  resolution  allowing  Captain  Shubrick  to  accept  a 
sword  from  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion was  concurred  in.  The  Senate  bill  to  abolish  the 
franking  privilege  was  received,  and  after  considerable 
struggling  it  was  referred  to  a select  Committee.  Ad- 
journed till  Monday. 

SYMPATHY  WITH  ITALY. 

A demonstration,  on  Friday  evening,  in  token  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Italian  Freedom,  was  largely 
atteuded  and  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  approving  the  doctrine  of  noninter- 
vention, as  laid  down  in  tho  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Pape 
et  le  Congres,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph P.  Thompson,  the  Hon.  Charles  King,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Dr.  Bellows,  Professor  Mitchell, 
and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hoxie. 

THE  NATURALIZATION  QUESTION. 

~The  following  interesting  correspondence  will  be  read 
witli  pleasure  by  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth : 


“ Washington,  J*n.  SJ,  18*0. 

“P/on.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State; 

“Sib, — Mr.  John  Detlefs,  Auditor  of  Ottawa  County, 
Ohio,  wishes  to  obtain  a passport,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  he  advised  whether  he  can  safely  visit  his  aged  mother 
in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein.  He  is  a native  of  that  coun- 
try, but  came  to  tho  United  States  before  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and — as  you  will  discover  by  his 
certificate,  herewith  inclosed — was  regularly  naturalized 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Ottawa  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1853. 

“ Although  not  subject  to  military  service  at  the  dato 
of  Ills  emigration,  Mr.  Detlefs  has  been  pronounced  a 
deserter  (in  his  absence)  by  the  Danish  authorities,  and 
is  apprehensive  that  he  may  be  arrested,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned, or  compelled  to  serve  as  a soldier,  in  case  lie 
should  return  to  his  native  land.  An  answ  er  will  much 
oblige.  Yours  respectfully,  G.  E.  Pugh." 

% THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  MR.  CASS. 

“ Defaetment  of  Stati,  Washington,  February  1, 1S80. 
“Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pugh: 

“ Sib, — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  and  I inclose  f >r  your  information  an  ex- 
tract of  a letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Berlin,  dated  July  25,  1859,  which  explains  the  views  of 
this  Government  concerning  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens abroad,  and  from  which  it  will  not  depart.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  Ernst,  upon  the  representation 
of  our  Minister,  Mr.  Wright,  was  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  Hanoverian  Government.  You  will  per- 
ceive that,  agreeably  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Detlefs  owes  no  military 
service  in  Denmark,  as  he  left  there  before  lie  had  been 
called  into  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  rightfully  considered  a deserter.  We  deny  that  con- 
tingent obligations,  depending  on  time  or  other  circum- 
stances for  their  fulfillment,  create  any  liability  on  the 
part  of  an  American  naturalized  citizen,  to  which  he  can 
ke  subjected  when  returning  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 
A case  involving  these  principles  recently  occurred  in 
Denmark.  Mr.  Smidt,  a native  of  that  country,  but  an 
American  naturalized  citizen,  was  forced  into  the  Danish 
military  Bervice  in  September  last.  Our  Minister  at  Co- 
penhagen, Mr.  Buchanan,  immediately  remonstrated 
against  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  our  countrymen, 
and  reported  his  proceedings  to  this  Department  for  its 
consideration.  His  course  was  approved,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  ‘ the  President  has  taken  much  interest  in 
this  case,  involving,  as  it  does,  tho  claim  of  a foreign 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  personal  security  and 
liberty  of  so  many  of  our  citizens  whose  interests  may 
require  them  to  return,  for  temporary  purposes,  to  the 
respective  countries  of  which  they  were  once  inhabitants.’ 
■ “ The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Denmark  informed 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  answer  to  his  application,  that  the 
Government  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  the  necessary 
ni0*Ji|r|‘CfH'  Pi 4 (fifaJllil’Kp  of  Mr.  Smidt  ‘as  a special 
and  exceptional  measure,’  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
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i.„.i  nii-rtuiiy  been  released  from  the  service  iu  oousc- 
, ,7c  ”f  “h  ; !«<•  • lm%  h.g  lj>  CM  supplied  by  a substitute. 

1 •*  \s  smut  tu.  i lie  in  tvs.su>  V descriptive  list’is  received, 
a passport  for  Mr.  Detlei's  will  bo  made  out  and  fonvard- 


death  of  a millionaire. 

At  noon,  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Stephen  Whitney,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  our  citizens,  died  at  his  res- 
idence in  Bowling  Green.  Some  of  his  intimate  friends 
Btate  that  l>o  was  but  70  years  of  age,  while  other;  affirm 
that  he  had  completed  his  80th  year,  lie  entered  busi- 
ness, in  this  city,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  has 
always  been  considered  stristly  upright  in  his  dealings, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  close  and  sharp  in  effecting  bar- 
gains. These  characteristics  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
fortune  which  has  accumulated  of  late  years  until  it  is 
estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of  $8,000,000.  Much 
of  tliis  immense  property  consists  of  real  estate,  a large 
proportion  of  which  is  situated  in  the  First  Ward.  lie 
also  had  large  amounts  of  money  invested  in  productive 
mortgages  and  stocks  and  bonds  of  various  descriptions. 
Up  to  tlie  time  of  his  decease  Mr.  Whitney  devoted  his 
time  to  a great  extent  to  collecting  rents  and  to  super- 
vising the  repairs  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
in  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  owned.  Iiusied  in 
tliis  manner,  lie  was  seldom  seen  on  'Change.  In  fact, 
he  was  not  of  a speculative  character,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  misfortunes  which,  a few  years  since,  overtook  some 
of  his  relatives,  who  were  engaged  in  the  grain  trade, 
involved  him  only  to  a limited  extent.  Perhaps  no  fact 
exhibits  this  conservative  element  of  his  character  more 
forcibly  than  his  persistent  refusal  to  follow  his  old  ac- 
quaintances and  neighbors  who,  years  ago,  resigned  their 
down-town  mansions  to  look  for  more  quiet  and  fashion- 
able homes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  For  the  last 
fifty  years  Mr.  Whitney  has  resided  on  Bowling  Green. 
In  politics  lie  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Old-Line  Whigs, 
and  a warm  supporter  of  Henry  Clay,  for  whose  advant- 
age lie  is  said  to  have  contributed  liberally.  Sir.  Whit- 
ney leaves  a large  number  of  children  and  grandchildren. 
His  eldest  son-in-law,  Hon.  J.  Phillips  Phoenix,  retired 
from  business  many  years  ago,  after  having  acquired  a 
large  fortune,  and  died  at  his  residence,  which  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Whitney,  twelve 
or  fourteen  months  ago. 

THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  OFFICERS  AT  FAULT. 

A late  extensive  seizure  of  jewelry  on  board  the  Asia 
has  terminated  in  a verdict  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 
The  lynx-eyed  custom-house  inspectors,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  thought  that  a wealthy  Mexican 
banker,  travclingwith  his  familyand  nearly  28,000  francs 
wortli  of  jewelry,  had  “more  than  the  law  allowed;”  hut 
it  being  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  articles  were  for 
personal  use,  and  not  for  merchandise,  the  Government 
consented  to  surrender  the  goods  to  the  claimants,  which 
was  done. 

PERSONAL. 

Washington  papers  style  Secretary  Toucey’s  reception 
on  Wednesday  night  the  most  successful  affair  of  the 
season.  Miss  Lane  was  present,  and  also,  The  States 
says,  Mrs.  Senator  Clay.  Madame  Van  Limburg  and 
other  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  with  metropolitan 
belles,  and  numerous  fair  strangers.  Among  the  guests 
were  gentlemen  of  all  positions  in  public  life — secretaries 
and  sketchers,  commodores  and  common- councilmen, 
senators  and  students,  reporters  and  representatives— 
men  of  reputation,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  wealth,  and 
men  possessing  neither  trait  of  character. 

Tlie  Churchman  lias  the  following  bit  of  gossip  con- 
cerning Professor  Huntington,  late  of  Harvard  Collego: 

“ We  have  no  authority  for  saying,  though  we  have  heard 
it  mentioned  by  gentlemen  who  may  be  supposed  to 
know,  that  it  is  tlie  intention  of  Dr.  Huntington  to  be- 
come a candidate  for  orders  iu  tlie  Church.  Tlie  char- 
acter of  his  late  pulpit  efforts  imparts  probability  to  the 
supposition.” 

There  is  a middle-aged  lady  who  takes  her  sewing, 
goes  into  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives,  seats  her- 
self in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  and  indulges  in 
occasional  responses  to  the  speeches  of  the  members,  ac- 
cording to  her  caprice. 

Governor  Chase  tells  the  story  that  when  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Newman  of  Tennessee  was  in  Cincinnati  with 
the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Legislatures,  ho  was  ac- 
companied by  his  “body  servant,”  a sprightly,  saddle- 
colored  “boy”  of  about  thirty,  who  was  conscious  of  his 
dignity.  His  master,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  jesting 
with  him  familiarly,  accosted  him  in  tlie  hall  of  the  Neil 
House,  just  before  the  departure  of  the  guests,  witli  a 
“ Why,  Jack,  haven’t  any  of  the  Abolitionists  carried 
you  off  yet?”  “Yah!  yah!  Mass’  Newman  (quoth 
Jack),  when  I seed  you  gwine  down  de  street  arm  in  arm 
wid  Gubner  Dennison  and  Gubner  Chase,  I tot  you  were 
gone,  sure— yah  ! yah  1" 

Mr.  Speaker  Pennington  denies  having  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  payment  of  Mr.  Clay’s  debts,  and  pro- 
nounces tlie  story  lately  started  by  a correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  a fabrication. 

As  Mr.  Albert  Rand,  with  liis  wife  and  three  children, 
were  driving  over  the  ice  on  Lake  George,  the  horse  and 
sleigh  suddenly  went  through  a crack  in  the  ice.  Tlie 
cries  of  the  sufferers  were  not  heard,  although  they  were 
within  a short  distance  of  a house  on  the  shore,  but  Mr. 
Rand  succeeded  in  saving  his  wife  and  one  child.  The 
other  two  were  drowned. 

Dr.  Breda,  of  Natchitoches  Parish,  Louisiana,  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  experiment  with  grapes.  The  re- 
sult, says  tlie  Natchitoches  Union,  is  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  iu  producing  grapes  of  the  most  su- 
perior quality,  and  a demonstration  of  the  fact  that  wine 
can  be  raised  profitably  with  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense. By  grafting  the  best  varieties  from  France  upon 
tlie  wild  grape-vines  that  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  the  par- 
ish, he  has  now  hearing  plants  that  can  not  be  excelled  in 
Europe.  Tlie  Union  predicts  the  raising  of  wine  in 
North  Louisi  -na,  at  no  distant  period,  which  will  com- 
mand tlie  su  ' ges  of  amateurs. 

Edmond  About’s  duel  at  Meudon  is  the  talk  of  literary 
circles,  lie  was  winged  by  a small  dabbler  in  journalism, 
editor  of  the  Orphean,  a musical  organ. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  tlie  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
A few  years  ago  one  of  tlie  most  active  and  successful 
business  men  in  the  city  of  Hudson  was  Leonard  Wells. 
Every  thing  he  touched  turned  into  money.  He  once 
made  $10,000  in  an  hour,  by  a purchase  and  sale  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate.  Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  W.  was  worth 
$70,000.  Shortly  after  this  luck  turned  against  him. 
He  lost  $34,000  by  buying  stock  in  the  Hudson  and  Berk- 
shire Railroad.  This  was  followed  by  other  losses,  caused 
by  indorsements.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  Mr.  W. 
passed  from  affluence  to  extreme  poverty — from  being 
worth  $70,000  to  being  worth  not  one  cent.  Mr.  W.  is 
now  a resident  of  Albany,  and  earns  a living  for  himself 
and  family  by  peddling  candies,  apples,  and  dough-nuts. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  says  that  the  services  of 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Jun.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  West  Philadelphia,  are  attended  by  large  num- 
bers of  Episcopalians.  His  style  is  different  from  that 
of  his  distinguished  father,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in 
that  it  is  simple  and  direct.  Mr.  Wise  is  eloquent  in  de- 
livery, although  much  embarrassed  by  a bronchial  afflic- 
tion which  at  times  entirely  prevents  articulation,  and 
interrupts  him  with  a distressing  cough.  In  appearance 
he  is  youthful  and  delicate,  and  when  animated  his  ges- 
ticulation is  graceful. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier 
says  that  “a  rumor  obtains  very  generally  here  that  tlie 
Hon.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  has  ‘experienced  a change  of 
heart,’  and  that  he  contemplates  connecting  himself  with 
some  church.  His  former  friends  say  that  they  have  no- 
ticed a marked  difference  in  his  conduct  recently.  A' 
Washington  he  leads  a very  different  life  from  what  he 
•nee  did.  Before  ne  leaves  the  Capital,  it  is  thought  lie 
will  make  a public  profession  of  Christianity.” 

It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley  lias  commenced 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany  to  have  a 
deed  set  aside  which  was  obtained  from  her  by  Rutger 
B.  Miller  of  Utica,  and  which  conveyed  to  him  a large 
portion  of  her  estate.  She  says  that  her  name  was  pro- 
cured to  the  deed  by  his  allegation  that  the  paper  w 
mere  power  of  attorney  to  transact  certain  business. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howitt  hapWtoMapdjJMtaiOjthe  London 
Crttie  denying  that  shi-tLttJcWwHke  Sweden- 
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borgians,  however  she  may  respect  them  as  a body  of 
Christians,  and  believing  there  are  many  deep  truths  in 
many  of  their  religious  doctrines. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

T1IE  PROPOSED  ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY. 

Lord  Jons  Russell  had  announced  in  Parliament 
that  the  Government  could  not  produce  the  correspond- 
ence relative  to  tlie  rumored  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France,  but  he  said  that  Count  Walewski  had  assured 
Lord  Cowley  that  the  Emperor  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
posing tho  annexation.  The  Bri”-’'  » 

dispatch  expressing  satisfaction 

THE  SAN  JUAN  DIFFICULTY. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial,  explains  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  San  Juan  difficulty.  It  says : 

“ We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  proposals  made  to 
the  Americans  are  such  as  may  fairly  satisfy  both  coun- 
tries. Instead  of  standing  out  for  the  Rosario  Channel 
and  tlie  whole  group  of  islands,  as  against  the  Ilaro  Chan- 
nel and  none  of  them,  a third  channel  is  proposed  for  tlie 
boundary  line,  which  will  not  only  evade  the  two  dis- 
puted courses,  but  will  leave  tlie  Americans  in  possession 
of  the  largest  share  of  the  disputed  territory.  This  chan- 
nel, iu  its  course,  cuts  off  the  Island  of  San  Juan  alone 
to  tlie  west,  and  consequently  leaves  us  with  this  island 
only,  while  tlie  Americans  will  retain  tlie  remainder.  So 
considerable,  in  fact,  is  tlie  concession  thus  made,  that  it 
reasonably  suggests  a little  compensation,  and  we  believe 
the  American  Government  will  be  asked  to  give  us  tlie 
whole  of  a oertain  coast  of  headland  which  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  now  cuts  in  two.  We  do  sincerely  hope 
this  reasonable  proposal  will  be  accepted." 

HER  MAJESTY’S  DRESS. 

When  Parliament  was  opened  her  Majesty  wore  a dress 
of  pearl-colored  satin  with  gold  bars ; over  it  a mantle  of 
rich  crimson  velvet,  with  a deep  and  massive  gold  bor- 
der. Her  head-dress  was  a tiara  of  brilliants.  The  eld- 
er Princess  wore  n “slip” — whatever  that  is— of  white 
tulle  over  a pale  blue  under-dress:  round  her  head  was 

wreath  of  white  roses.  The  younger  Princess  was 
dressed  wholly  in  white,  with  a wreath  of  pink  flowers  as 
' head-dress. 

BURNING  OF  THE  SHIP  “ENDYMION.” 

The  ship  Endymion,  of  the  Dramatic  lino  of  New  York 
packets,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  tlie  Mersey  on  the  31st 
ult.  She  was  lying  in  the  stream  ready  to  sail,  when  a 
fire  suddenly  broke  out  from  some  unknown  cause,  about 
4 o’clock  iu  the  morning.  In  addition  to  the  crew,  num- 
bering 30,  there  were  25  second-cabin  passengers  on  board. 
All  of  them  were  saved,  together  with  their  luggage.  Tlie 
vessel  was  scuttled,  but  the  receding  tide  left  her  well 
out  of  water,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  the  flames 
raged  for  many  hours,  and  tlie  vessel  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.  Site  had  a large  and  valuable  cargo,  consist- 
ing of  machinery,  silks,  satins,  crate  goods,  and  general 
merchandise,  some  portions  of  which  it  waB  supposed 
would  be  saved  in  a damaged  state.  Tlie  loss  is  estima- 
ted at  £30.000.  The  ship  was  insured,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  cargo  is  covered. 

FRANCE. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  “UNIVERS.” 

The  Momteur  of  Sunday,  January  20,  publishes  tlie 
following  report  to  tlie  Emperor,  relative  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  l'  Univers,  signed  by  the  Minister  of  tho  Interior  • 

“Sire, — Tlie  journal  l’ Univers  lias  made  itself  in  tlie 
periodical  press  tlie  organ  of  a religious  party  the  preten- 
sions of  which  are  daily  in  more  direct  opposition  to  tho 
rights  of  the  State;  its  incessant  efforts  tend  to  dominate 
over  tlie  French  clergy,  to  alarm  consciences,  to  agitate 
the  country,  to  undermine  tlie  fundamental  bases  upon 
which  the  affairs  of  tlie  Church  and  of  civil  society  are 
established. 

“This  open  war  waged  against  our  most  ancient  na- 
tional traditions  is  dangerous  for  religion  itself,  which  it 
compromises  by  mixing  it  up  with  passions  unworthy  of 
it,  by  associating  it  with  doctrines  irreconcilable  with  the 
duties  of  patriotism,  which  tlie  French  clergy  has  never 
separated  from  its  respectful  submission  to  the  Holy  See 
in  the  spiritual  order. 

“ The  religious  press  has  misunderstood  the  mission  of 
moderation  and  of  peace  which  it  had  to  fulfilL  The 
journal  l'  Univers,  especially,  heedless  ot  the  warnings 
given  to  it,  daily  attains  the  extreme  limits  of  violence ; 
to  it  are  due  those  ardent  polemics  which  lead  infallibly 
to  lamentable  attacks  upon  its  provocations,  and  the  scan- 
dal of  which  is  a source  of  deep  saduess  to  theplergy  as 
well  as  to  all  good  citizens. 

“The  true  interests  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  those  of 
public  quiet,  imperiously  demand  that  these  excesses 
should  be  put  a stop  to.  A Government  founded  upon 
the  national  will  does  not  fear  discussion,  but  it  is  its 
duty  to  protect  efficaciously  public  order,  tlie  independ- 
ence of  the  State,  the  authority  and  tlie  dignity  of  re- 
ligion against  those  who  seek  to  shake  or  compromise 
them. 

“It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I propose  to  your 
Majesty  to  apply  to  tlie  journal  VUnivers  the  32d  article 
of  the  decree  of  tlie  17th  of  February,  1852,  and  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  suppression  of  that  periodical  publication. 
The  doctrines  and  pretensions  which  that  journal  would 
like  to  resuscitate  among  us  are  not  new ; the  old  French 
monarchy  always  energetically  opposed  them;  great 
Bishops  at  times  powerfully  seconded  it  in  that  opposi- 
tion. Your  Majesty  will  not  show  yourself  less  anxious 
than  your  predecessors  to  cause  to  be  respected  the  prin- 
ciples consecrated  by  our  national  traditions. 

“I  am,  with  profound  respect,  Sire,  of  your  Majesty 
the  very  faithful  and  very  obedient  servant  and  subject, 

“ Billault, 

“ The  Minister  Secretary  of  State  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.” 

THE  DECREE. 

The  above  report  is  followed  by  the  subjoined  Imperial 
decree : 

“ Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  national  will 
Emperor  of  the  French, 

“ To  all  present  and  future  greeting: 

“ On  the  proposal  of  our  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

“ Considering  Art.  32  of  the  organic  decree  of  the  17th 
of  February,  1852, 

“ Have  decreed  and  decree  as  follows : 

“ Art.  1.  The  journal  I’  Univers  is  suppressed. 

"Art.  2.  Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree,  which  will  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois. 

“ Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1800.  Napoleon. 

“ (Countersigned)  Billault, 

“ Minuter  of  the  Interior.” 

MR.  COBDEN’S  BAGGAGE. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Augsburg  Gazette 
writes.  “I  gather  from  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Che- 
min  du  Nord  that  when  Mi.  Cobden  arrived,  some  months 
ago,  from  England,  his  luggage  weighed  about  13,000 
kilogrammes  (?),  that  is  to  say,  thirteen  tons.  It  was 
immediately  forwarded  to  St.  Cloud.  This  parcel  con- 
tained patterns  of  every  kind  of  English  produce.  The 
Emperor  went  with  Mr.  Cobden  over  the  whole  of  these 
articles,  comparing  quality,  cost  of  production,  and  price 
with  that  of  tlie  corresponding  articles  of  French  manu- 
facture. At  that  time  nobody  in  Paris  had  an  idea  that 
Mr.  Cobden  had  established  a depot  of  English  goods  in 
tlie  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  was  studying  economical  re- 
form with  the  Emperor,  as  ho  once  before  had  done  with 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  Tlie  Emperor  made  a good  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  acquire  commercial  knowledge,  and  he 
thus  became  enabled  to  meet  and  conquer  the  deputa- 
tions of  the  protectionists  on  their  own  ground.” 

A LUCKY  DENTIST. 

An  American  dentist  in  Franco  is  tints  mentioned  by 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  tlie  Evening  Post: 

“ There  are  not  many  of  our  readers  who  have  not 

I beard  of  Dr.  Evans,  the  American  dentist,  as  he  is  call- 
ed, par  excellence,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  teeth  of 


pretty  much  all  tho  sovereigns  of  Europe,  uud  of  Amer- 
ica ton,  I suppose,  when  the-  latter  Come  to  Paris.  Ho 
made  .i  i yi  :.  ssional  visit  the  other  day  to  Nice,  at 
the  instance  of  tlie  former  Empress  of  Russia.  On  part- 
ing. she  presented  him  with  a diamond  ring  valued  at 
CO.UOO  francs— about  $12,000.  The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Evans 
have  received  presents  enough  from  crowned  heads,  in 
the  sliupe  of  bracelets,  watches,  snuff-boxes,  rings,  aud 
curious  articles  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  make  him 
a millionaire,  if  he  had  their  cost  in  money.  There  is, 
as  I have  already  said,  scarcely  a sovereign  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  whom  he  has  not  some  costly  tes- 
timonial. 

“ The  sovereigns  of  France  are  warm  friends  of  his ; 
he  is  at  the  palace  two  or  three  times  a week,  whenever 
the  Imperial  family  are  in  town,  and  he  visits  them  fre- 
quently when  they  are  absent,  llis  intimacy  at  the  pal- 
ace lias  no  doubt  contributed  Bomewliat  to  the  demand 
for  his  services  at  foreign  courts,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  has  frequently  been  tlie  bearer  of  messages  be- 
tween his  royal  patients,  which,  though  pregnant  witli 
important  consequences,  it  was  desirable  not  to  invest 
with  an  official  character.  It  is  no  doubt  in  some  meas- 
ure for  services  of  this  nature  that  he  has  been  rewarded 
in  a measure  so  disproportioned  to  any  professional  serv- 
ices it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  rendered,  6killful  aud 
eminent  as  lie  is  in  his  vocation. 

“The  Doctor  has  been  very  prosperous;  his  income 
now,  I am  told,  is  over  $00,000  a year,  and  he  is  invest- 
ing constantly.  Ho  lias  a delightful  house,  which  he 
built  himself,  on  the  Avenue  Imperntrice,  which  leads 
into  tho  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  he  is  one  of  tho  American 
residents  in  Paris  of  whom  his  country  people  may  well 
feel  proud.  He  contributes  liberally  to  every  religious 
or'charitable  enterprise  iu  which  they  are  interested ; and, 
in  tlie  simplicity  of  their  domestic  life,  aud  the  purity  of 
their  manners  and  morals,  his  family  set  an  example 
which  it  would  be  well  if  our  country  people,  when  they 
come  to  the  seductive  metropolis,  would  more  generally 
imitate.” 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  PROTECTIONISTS. 

The  French  Protectionists  are  making  desperate  efforts 
against  the  Emperor's  proposed  commercial  reform.  Pe- 
titions are  being  numerously  signed  in  nil  the  manufac- 
turing towns  against  the  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  Emperor  continues  to  receive  the  cunaratulatory  ad- 
dresses from  important  commercial  bodies. 

HOW  TO  GET  PRESENTED  TO  COl  T. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes : “ Tlie  procoh  - of  ob- 
taining an  invitation  is  very  simple.  Y’ou  know  that  with 
the  people  of  other  countries,  or  at  least  of  those  living  un- 
der monarchical  governments,  there  is  much  more  difficul 
ty  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  presence  of  foreign  royalty 
than  there  is  for  Americans,  the  rule  with  tlie  Ministers 
of  the  former  nations  being  to  present  no  one  to  a foreign 
sovereign  who  has  not  been  presented  to  his  own.  Any 
respectable  American,  however,  who  may  be  in  Paris,  by 
leaving  his  name  at  the  American  Legation,  will  bo  pret- 
ty sure  of  obtaining  an  invitation  to  ‘ pass  tlie  evening 
at  tlie  Tuileries,’  issued  in  tlie  name  of  the  Emperor,  by 
the  Grand  Chamberlain.  After  obtaining  this,  no  great 
amount  of  preparation  is  required  The  recipient  must, 
if  lie  have  any  scruples  about  putting  on  a court  dress, 
sacrifice  them,  as  lie  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  tlie 
Palace  without  being  attired  in  one,  or  in  a uniform  of 
some  description.  The  dress  worn  by  Americans  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a blue  dress-coat,  with  a single  or 
double  row  of  buttons,  straight  embroidered  collar,  with 
embroidery  upon  tho  cuffs  and  on  the  back;  white  or 
blue  pantaloons,  with  a gold  band  at  tlie  side,  a white 
vest  and  cravat,  patent-leather  boots,  sword,  and  a cocked 
hat;  or,  if  one  happens  to  have  a good  calf,  and  is  desir- 
ous of  exhibiting  it,  he  may  wear  tights  and  silk  stock- 
ings and  pumps,  which  is  tlie  strict  court  dress.” 

A CONSUL  IN  TROUBLE. 

Writing  of  one  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Consuls,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Post  says : 

“ Mr.  Smith — Marshall  Smith,  I believe,  is  his  name 
— who  lias  been  appointed  Consul-General  at  Constanti- 
nople, left  home  witli  his  first  quarter’s  pay  in  his  pocket, 
some  $270,  and  nothing  more,  I am  told,  but  his  com- 
mission, and  came  to  Paris,  where  ho  appears  to  have 
first  learned  to  his  surprise  that  a Consul’s  commission, 
even  at  Constantinople,  was  not  a letter  of  credit,  and 
that  the  draft  of  a man  wrapped  in  the  American  flag 
needed  an  indorser  here,  just  as  much  as  if  the  drawer 
only  wore  a blouse.  The  consequence  is  that  he  is 
‘blocked  up’  at  Meurice’s.  Mr.  Smith  has  already  pro- 
vided himself  with  two  Secretaries,  ono  an  acquaintance 
which  he  made  on  board  the  ship,  and  the  other  since  his 
arrival.” 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  IN  THE  STREET. 
The  same  writer  says : “ Driving  a pair  of  splendid 
bays  attached  to  a box  wagon,  with  the  reins  in  liis  own 
hands,  and  handling  them  as  though  he  were  accustomed 
to  it,  without  any  outriders,  equerries,  or  guards,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  came  along  tlie  avenue.  He  was  dressed 
with  a black  overcoat,  and  a hat  which  was  of  a fashion 
of  its  own.  Tlie  points  of  liis  mustache  looked  particu- 
larly sharp,  and  his  ‘ imperial'  as  though  it  had  just  come 
from  the  barber's.  It  required  a steady  hand  and  a quick 
eye  to  guide  those  dashing  horses  through  tlie  immense 
throng  of  vehicles  of  every  description  which  filled  tlie 
avenue,  particularly  as  the  driver,  while  keeping  one  eye 
upon  the  steeds,  was  obliged  with  tlie  other  to  acknowl- 
edge the  salutations  which  lie  received  on  every  side,  and 
he  kept  up  a continual  bowing.  1 consider  myself  a tol- 
erably good  democrat,  but  I took  my  hat  entirely  from 
my  head  as  he  passed.  A great  man  is  lie — he  has  been 
successful,  and  cant  as  pseudo  philosophers  may  about  it, 
success  is  the  true  measure  of  great  men,  after  all.  The 
Emperor  gives  as  yet  no  signs  of  age  (he  will  be  fifty-two 
on  the  20th  of  April  next),  but  looks  as  fresh  and  young, 
I think,  as  when  I saw  him  five  years  ago,  before  lie  had 
tlie  whole  weight  of  Europe  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
Pope  * down  on  him.’ 

“ A short  distance  behind  him  came  the  Empress  in 
an  open  carriage,  with  outriders.  She  was  dressed  very 
plainly,  but  with  scrupulous  neatness,  bowing  to  every 
body,  and  moving  her  lips  to  the  form  of  what  seemed  to 
me  ‘ Bon  jour.’  She  lias  faded  veiy  much  within  even 
the  last  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  perplexing 
condition  of  European  affairs  lias  affected  her  physically 
even  more  than  It  lias  the  Emperor.  She  will  be  thirty- 
four  on  tlie  fifth  of  May  next,  and  it  is  one  of  the  on  dits 
that  she  is  in  tlie  same  interesting  condition  which,  four 
years  ago,  led  her  to  hide  her  increasing  figure  beneath 
a mass  of  crinoline.  She  is  good  aBd  kind-hearted.  A 
few  days  since  she  sent  a nice,  newly-invented  bed  and 
mattress,  intended  for  invalids,  to  an  officer  who  was 
wounded  at  Solferino,  with  her  personal  hopes  and  wishes 
for  his  speedy  recovery,” 

A ROYAL  SCANDAL. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes: 

“ English  society  in  Paris  just  now  finds  a nice  bit  of 
gossip  iu  the  movements  of  the  young  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  has  been  in  France  for  a month  past.  This  young 
Prince,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Holland,  is  destined,  as  you  already  know,  to  many 
tho  Princess  Alice,  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria 
But  tho  Queen,  having  herself  made  a marriage  of  incli- 
nation, holds  essentially  to  tlie  doctrine  that  her  children 
should  have  the  same  right,  and  thus  it  was  arranged 
that,  after  a short  stay  at  Paris,  the  young  Prince  was  to 
go  to  Windsor  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  tlie  Princess 
Alice,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  should  be  a little 
courting  preliminary  to  the  signing  of  the  marriage,  con- 
tract. Just  before  the  time  fixed  for  tlie  visit  to  Lon- 
don, the  Queen  learned  from  Paris,  by  some  means  or 
other,  that  tiie  young  Prince  had  found  some  agreeable, 
if  not  very  respectable,  company  in  the  gny  French  cap- 
ital, and  that,  to  sum  up  the  Prince’s  French  visit  in  one 
word,  lie  had  been  ‘going  it.’  Now  the  Queen  is  a good 
mother  and  a good  woman,  ns  every  one  knows,  and  does 
not  approve  of  such  peccadilloes  even  in  a Prince:  so 
that  just  as  his  juvenile  Highness  was  on  the  point  ot 
leaving  Paris  for  London  ho  received  a telegraphic  dis- 
patch from  tlie  Hague  peremptorily  ordering  him  to 
forego  his  visit  to  London,  and  to  start  instantly  for  Bor- 
deaux! The  Princo’s  astonishment  knew  no  hounds. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a Princo  being  exiled  to  tlie  staid  old 
vine-growing,  brandy-making  town  of  Bordeaux  ? What 
did  it  all  mean  ? But  the  order  came  from  the  King,  his 


lamer, and  must  lie  obeyed.  1 lie  Queen  was  not  willing 
to  receive  tho  young  gentleman  into  her  family  fresh 
trom  his  Parisian  conquest!-,  aud  thoughL  a ventilation 
iu  the  direction  of  Bordeaux,  aud  a little  penitence 
would  do  no  harm  before  allowing  him  to  ‘come  between 
tlie  wind  and  her  Majesty.’  She  so  intimated  to  King 
William  of  Holland,  who  seems  to  have  held  the  same 
opinion. 

“ But  now  comes  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  history, 
and  a part  which  perhaps  has  not  yet  crossed  the  chan- 
nel. The  party  had  not  gone  far  on  the  way  to  Bordeaux 
when  the  officers  who  form  the  suite  of  tlie  young  Prince, 
and  who  are  charged  with  the  safe  keeping  of  his  person 
as  well  as  his  morals,  found  to  their  consternation  that 
three  young  ladies,  belles  of  tlie  choregraphic  «orps  of 
the  Grand  Opera,  and  the  particular  admiration  of  tho 
Prince,  were  in  the  cars!  Here  was  a situation  for  men 
charged  with  so  onerous  a burden. 

“But  we  draw  the  vail  over  the  melancholy  journey 
to  Bordeaux,  and  return  with  the  Prince  to  Paris." 

A TALE  OF  SORROW. 

no  adds : “ An  interesting  tale  of  sorrow  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  knowledge  through  an  application  for 
charity.  A young  Jewess  of  New  York,  of  a good  fami- 
ly, but  an  orphan,  and  living  itli  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
was  abducted  from  her  home  about  a year  ago  by  a Cu- 
ban ; and  after  fleeing  with  him  to  Canada,  then  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  escape  tlie  vengeance  of  the  brothers  of  the 
girl,  at  last  arrived  in  Paris,  where  they  now  are.  Tlie 
girl  has  become  the  mother  of  a small  child,  and  the 
Spaniard  can  not  marry  her  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  has  already  a wife  at  home.  The  parties  are  iu  a 
complete  state  of  destitution,  and  with  tlie  pangs  of  hun- 
ger liavo  arrived  remorse  and  disease.  In  this  condition 
a doctor  of  my  acquaintance  w as  sent  for,  and  he  found 
tlie  woman  and  her  child  without  food,  and  almost  in  a 
state  of  inanition.  She  begged  to  be  sent  home  to  her 
friends  in  America,  and  she  promised  never  to  see  the 
man  again  as  long  ns  she  lived.  On  his  part  lie  asked  no 
better,  and  promised  that  lie  would  leave  her,  and  by  the 
aid  of  his  Spanish  friends  in  Paris  would  manage  to  get 
back  to  Cuba.  Tlie  parties  have  lived  for  several  monthB 
on  tho  charity  of  Spaniards  and  on  pawns  made  to  tho 
brokers.  But  oveu  these  resources  were  exhausted  when 
found  bj  tlie  doctor,  who  lias  since  not  only  supplied  all 
the  wants  of  the  young  woman  and  her  child,  but  has  ob- 
tained for  her  a lodging-place  with  an  American  family 
until  tlie  funds  can  be  raised  to  pay  her  passage  to  New 
York." 

AN  UNHAPPY  AMERICAN  GIRL. 

We  read  from  Galignanx's  Messenger:  “A  young  wo- 
man, apparently  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  yes- 
terday morning  found  lying  senseless  in  a pool  of  blood, 
in  tlie  square  Napoleon  (Twentieth  arrondissement). 
she  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  office  of  tlie  Commissary 
oi  Police,  and  a medical  man  sent  for.  Tlie  supposition 
at  first  was  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  murder 
her,  fc.it  the  doctor  found  that  a vein  in  her  left  arm  had 
been  opened.  He  bound  up  the  vein,  and  restoratives 
being  applied,  tlie  female  recovered  her  senses.  She 
then  stated  lint  site  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  in 
consequence  vf  her  lover,  a working  man,  having  aban- 
doned her.  She  said  she  was  an  American,  but  did  not 
state  from  what  part  of  America  she  came.  Having 
promised  not  to  renew  her  attempt  at  suicide,  she  was 
taken  home. 

ITALY. 

THE  POLICY  OF  SARDINIA  IN  CENTRAL  ITALY. 

On  the  27th  January  tlie  Sardinian  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  forwarded  a circular  to  the  Sardinian  Em- 
bassadors abroad  on  the  question  of  Central  Italy.  Ca- 
vour  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  had 
accepted  tho  Congress  with  confidence,  but  important 
events  followed,  which  cau6c  its  adjournment. 

The  pamphlet  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres,  of  which,  with- 
out seeking  its  authority,  no  one  can  contest  the  import- 
ance ; tlie  letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  Pope  ; the  speech  of 
tlie  Queen  of  England,  and  tlie  speech  of  Palmerston  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  facts  which  show  the  impos- 
sibility of  tlie  restoration  of  the  ancient  rule  in  Central 
Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Congress  will  not  be  assem- 
bled for  tho  present.  The  Government  of  Central  Italy 
being  satisfied  on  their  part,  wished  also  to  satisfy  these 
provinces  by  proclaiming  the  law  of  Sardinia  for  political 
reasons  for  the  present.  Only  announcing  these  facts, 
Cavour  concludes  by  stating  that  he  will  neverfail  in  his 
responsibility  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  paci- 
fication of  Italy. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

The  Paris  journals  publish  a dispatch  from  Cliambery 
which  states  that,  on  the  29th,  the  party  hostile  to  tlie 
accession  of  Savoy  to  France  made  a demonstration. 
Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  Savoy,  at  tlie  request  of  the  residents  of 
Cliambery,  and  asked  information  from  the  Governor  ns 
to  whether  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
to  cede  tlie  Province  to  France.  Tlie  Governor  replied 
that  tlie  King  would  not  willingly  cede  the  Province. 
Tlie  statement  was  received  with  some  cries  of  “ Vive  lo 
Roi  !”  The  population  of  Cliambery  were  complete  stran- 
gers to  the  demonstration,  which  took  place  in  the  street, 
and  it  was  inferred  that  their  feelings  were  consequently 
sympathetic  with  France. 

GARIBALDI’S  MARRIAGE. 

As  some  doubts  existed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  General  Garibaldi’s  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  Raimondi,  at  Fino,  we  may  state  that  tlie  Cor- 
riere  Mercantile,  of  Genoa,  of  the 27th  ult.,  confirms  it  by 
quoting  a letter  from  Como.  Count  1'osSo  Lambertenglii, 
a cousin  of  Silvio  Pellico,  was  one  of  tlie  witnesses  for  the 
bride,  M.  Valeri,  a deputy  of  the  late  Picdmoutcse  Cham- 
ber, was  the  General’s  witness. 

AUSTRIA. 

TROUBLES  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN  DOMINIONS. 

At  latest  dates  it  was  considered  not  unlikely  that  a 
state  of  siege  would  be  proclaimed  in  Hungary  as  well 
as  Venctia  before  long.  Agitation  continually  prevailed 
at  Venetia.  In  the  course  of  one  day  seven  officers  were 
attacked  and  wounded  in  Verona,  and  the  cavalry  were 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  Attempts  were  made  to 
hoist  the  tricolored  flag  at  Cliioggia,  Porteeco,  and  Fa- 
lestriana.  Numerous  individuals  bad  been  arrested  at 
Venice  for  insulting  persons  promenading  while  military 
music  was  being  performed.  The  authorities  of  Venice 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  determination  of 
Austria  to  retain  that  place  and  defend  it  to  the  utmest. 

MEXICO. 

ADVANCE  OF  MIRAMON  ON  VERA  CRUZ. 

The  schooner  Star  lias  arrived  at  New  Orleans  with 
Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  10th  inst. 

Miramon  left  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  8th  for  Vera 
Cruz,  witli  6000  men,  and  his  advance-guard  was  re- 
ported to  be  at  National  Bridge. 

Vera  Cruz  had  been  declared  in  a state  of  siege. 

Tlie  Saratoga  was  at  Vera  Cruz. 

AUSTRALIA. 

TWO  EUROFEAN  GIRLS  RESCUED  FROM  SAVAGES. 

The  Sydney  Herald  gives  an  account  of  the  rescue  of 
two  European  girls  from  Fraser  Island,  believed  to  be 
tlie  only  survivors  out  of  all  the  passengers  wrecked  iu 
tlie  Sea  Belle.  They  were  taken  from  the  natives  of  tho 
island  on  tlie  22d  of  October,  were  found  sixty  miles  in- 
land.  The  Herald  says : “ Tlie  girls  appear  to  he  about 
tlie  respective  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years.  Their 
appearance  is  heart-rending : their  bodies,  emaciated 
from  long  suffering  and  exposure  to  tlie  weather,  are 
covered  witli  a coating  of  hair ; tlie  skin,  stained  by  their 
tormentors  to  assimilate  with  tlieir  own,  had  become 
spotted  and  wrinkled,  as  if  from  old  age ; tlie  nose  lias 
been  flattened  by  force,  tlie  limbs  distorted,  and  the  va- 
cant stare  of  idiocy  lias  left  these  poor  creatures  in  ap- 
pearance human,  and  although  enabled  gradually  to  ruc- 
ognizo  such  things  as  they  must  have  been  in  tlie  habit 
of  seeing  hourly  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  na- 
tives, tlieir  acquaintance  with  tlieir  mother  tongue  is,  ns 
0-'""  ' ' 


the  blacks  on  Fraser  Island. 
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WRECK  OF  TIIE  STEAMSHIP  “NORTHERNER."— [From  a Sketch  by  a Passenger.]— See  Page  123. 


BRIDGE  OYER  GREEN  RIVER— 
LOUISVILLE  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 

This  structure,  of  which  we  present  an  engrav- 
ing herewith,  is  one  of  those  great  works  which,  as 
triumphs  of  man’s  intelligence  and  energy  over  the 
obstacles  interposed  by  nature  to  his  free  commu- 
nication and  commerce  with  his  fellows,  are  looked 
upon  in  every  country  as  fit  subjects  of  national 
pride  and  eulogy.  It  is — with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal — the  largest  iron 
bridge  on  this  continent.  It  crosses  the  valley  of 


Green  River  near  the  town  of  Muinfordsville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  twenty  miles  above  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Cave,  which  is  located  on  the  same 
stream.  Its  total  length  is  1000  feet,  consisting 
of  three  spans  of  208  feet  and  two  of  288  feet  each  ; 
is  118  feet  above  low-water;  contains  638,000 
pounds  of  cast  and  381,000  pounds  of  wrought  iron, 
and  2500  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  form  of  rail- 
joists.  There  are  10,220  cubic  yards  of  masonry 
in  the  piers  and  abutments.  The  cost  of  the  su- 
perstructure, including  that  of  erection,  was  sixty- 
eight  dollars  per  foot  lineal — that  of  the  entire 
work,  $165,000.  The  plan  of  truss  is  that  invent- 
ed by  Albert  Fink,  the  designer  and  constructor  of 


the  bridges  and  viaducts  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad;  and  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  is  self- 
compensating  and  self-adjusting,  and  no  extremes 
of  temperature  can  put  it  in  such  a condition  that 
all  the  parts  can  not  act  in  their  accustomed  man- 
ner and  up  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  construction  of  the  masonry  of  this  bridge 
was  commenced  in  the  month  of  April,  1857,  and 
completed  in  March,  1859.  The  iron  work  of  the 
superstructure,  which  was  built  by  Inman  & Gault, 
of  Louisville,  was  begun  in  July,  ’58,  and  the  en- 
tire bridge  was  in  its  place,  and  ready  for  the  reg- 
ular passage  of  trains,  by  the  1st  of  July,  1859. 
The  first  span  was  erected  in  February,  ’59.  The 


work  of  raising  the  false  works  for  the  reception 
of  the  superstructure  was  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty.  Before  the  regular  use  of  the  bridge  it 
was  thoroughly  and  severely  tested  with  the  heav- 
iest loads  that  could  possibly  be  placed  upon  it,  as 
also  with  loads  moving  with  the  greatest  attaina- 
ble velocity.  The  deflections  caused  by  the  differ- 
ent loads  agreed  in  all  cases  with  those  previously 
calculated  from  the  known  extension  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  materials,  thus  affording  mathematical 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  design,  the  faithful- 
ness of  its  execution,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
builders’  estimates  of  its  proportions  and  conse- 
quent strength. 
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THE  STEAMER  “ PACIFIC.”— [See  Page  123.] 


“I  DRANK  MILK  FROM  THE  CUP  SHE  HANDED  ME.” 


window.  The  reddish  light  cast  a glow  upon  his 
features,  and  he  seemed  to  blush  as  did  the  youth 
when  first  he  saw  his  idol. 

“ Virginia ! Shall  I ever  forget  thee !” 

He  had  quite  lost  his  hearers  now,  while  they 
eagerly  drank  in  his  words. 

“Her  step,  her  mien,  her  face!  The  void  was 
gone.  She  bore  upon  her  head  a vessel  of  milk, 
which  she  poised  gracefully  with  one  arm  uplifted, 
and  with  the  other  held  her  tunic  from  contact 
with  the  damp  grass,  for  the  dew  was  falling.  I 
followed  her — saw  her  deliver  the  vessel  which 
was  emptied— and  returned  to  her.  She  came  back 
by  the  same  path,  carelessly  swinging  the  vessel  by 
one  of  its  handles  and  singing  some  childish  lay. 
1 had  heard  in  my  own  city  the  voices  of  the  hired 
singers  of  the  great,  but  never  did  my  ears  drink 
in  such  melody  as  flowed  from  that  swelling  throat. 
She  thought  she  was  alone,  and  warbled  like  a bird. 
I followed  her  still,  and  saw  her  enter  a poor,  mean 
cottage  near  the  borders  of  the  wood.  It  was  not 
long  before  I found  an  excuse  in  my  thirst  to  call 
there.  I dranft  milk  from  the  cup  she  handed  me. 
It  was  the  nectar  of  the  gods.” 

His  hearers  started.  Where  was  the  Nazarene 
now  ? He  was  gone.  It  was  a young  man  with 
the  full  tide  of  passion  flowing  in  his  veins  to  whom 
they  listened. 

“The  father  was  a slave  of  Sporus  the  magis- 
trate of  the  district,  but  was  allowed  by  his  owner 
to  have  all  the  privileges  of  freedom  on  payment 
of  a certain  sum  at  every  month.  He  was  a car- 
penter, his  wife  kept  a few  cows  from  which  the 
household  of  Sporus  was  supplied.  I soon  hired 
myself  to  the  father,  and  being  a good  workman 
raised  myself  in  his  esteem  ; why  need  I delay,  I 
wooed  Virginia— I won  her.  All  the  freshness  of 
her  girlhood’s  love  was  mine.  At  evenings  she 
would  listen  to  me  as  I detailed  for  her  my  travels 
by  sea  and  land.  She,  too,  could  teach  me  some- 
thing, for  she  had  with  her  mother  joined  the  Naz- 
arenes,  the  Christians. 


“I  FILLED  MY  JOINED  HANDS  WITH  THE  WATER,  AND  SHE  DRANK  EAGERLY.” 


THE  PYTHAGOREAN: 

A TALE  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 

“Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  f" 

St.  Paul. 

“ I Remember,”  said  Claudius — an  old,  gray-beard- 
ed man,  a minister  of  one  of  the  early  Christian  church- 
es in  the  first  century — “ I remember  my  youth.  I 
was  tiie  son  of  an  Athenian.  Both  my  parents  died 
before  I knew  them,  and  left  me  to  the  care  of  an  old 
man,  my  father’s  eldest  brother.  He  was  a disciple 
of  the  doctrines  of  tho  Pythagoreans.  He  taught  me 
well.  From  him  I learned  how  to  live  ; the  luscious 
fruit,  the  sweet  honey,  the  wholesome  grain — these 
were  our  food.  Exercises  of  all  kinds,  and  study  in 
Us  season,  helped  the  flight  of  time  till  I became  a 
man,  then  he  died  and  left  me  his  small  property.  I 
knew  a trade — that  of  a carpenter  — and  with  the 
money  he  left  mo  and  my  trade  I traveled  much — in 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  Still  I felt  unsatisfied  with 
my  lot.  There  was  a void  here,”  and  the  old  man 
placed  his  shriveled  hand  upon  his  heart,  “ that  would 
not  fill. 

“ One  day— that  da}’  is  as  yesterday— I felt  the 
void  was  gone ; the  place  was  filled  ! I was  walking 
in  one  of  the  woods,  near  to  a city  in  the  north  of  Ita- 
ly, when  I heard  a footstep  behind  me.  The  leaves 
rustled  as  though  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  faint 
breeze  that  sighed  among  the  tops  of  the  young  trees. 
I turned,  and  beheld — Virginia  1 just  such  a sun  shone 
on  her.” 

The  old  man  paused  of  the 


“SPORUS  WAS  AVENGED!” 


“We  were  to  have  been  united — all  was  ready,  two 
moons  only  had  to  run  their  course  and  she  was  mine. 
Alas  ! how  we  build  on  sand. 

“ Sporus  had  often  seen  Virginia.  He  knew  she 
was  his  slave.  I knew  it  too.  I must  buy  her  free- 
dom. I went  to  his  house,  saw  him ; he  asked  to  see 
her  again.  I urged  that  it  could  not  affect  the  price 
— he  would  see  her.  He  saw  her — he  refused — I could 
not  marry  a slave.  What  could  we  do ! I offered 
him  thrice  her  value  as  a slave — he  still  refused ; and 
why ? He  wanted  her  for  himself! 

“Virginia  not  my  wife,  but  the  slave  and  mistress 
of  Sporus ! The  thought  was  horrible.  Wealth  can 
do  much.  I persuaded  her  to  flee. 

“ It  wanted  but  a week  of  the  day  fixed,  when  she, 
as  her  custom  was,  went  to  the  house  of  Sporus  with 
her  milk.  I was  at  work,  and  saw  her  go.  She  was 
longer  than  usual  returning.  I watched  the  openings 
in  the  trees  through  which  she  was  to  come.  She 
came  not.  I could  not  endure  the  suspense — I went 
to  meet  her.  I reached  the  wood,  I heard  her  scream. 
I should  have  known  tiiat  voice  any  where.  I ran — 
I found  her  with  disordered  dress  and  disheveled  hair 
struggling  in  the  arms  of  her  master,  Sporus. 

“I  struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  she  twined  her 
arms  round  me  and  clung  to  me,  as  though  dreading 
to  lose  me. 

“ ‘ Loose  me,  dearest,  I am  powerless.  See  he 
rises.’ 

“ She  left  me  free,  but  took  fast  hold  of  my  girdle, 
as  though,  there  was  safety  in  the  verv  act  of  tough** 

ingm^irigiral  from 
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“ He  rose.  ‘ Glaucus,  she  is  my  slave,  her  fa- 
ther is  my  slave,  leave  her  to  me.’ 

“ * Sporus,  thou  wretch  accursed,  I will  not 
leave  thee.  I will  with  these  fingers  tear  thy  vile 
heart  from  its  place  to  feed  the  dogs  if  thou  darest 
hut  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  robe.’ 

“ ‘ Glaucus,  I warn  thee.  Thou  hast  struck 
me.  I am  a Roman.  I never  forget  an  insult. 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  leave  her  to  me,  and  leave  this 
place  thyself,  thou  shalt  cheat  my  revenge.’ 

“ ‘Demon  that  thou  art,  I will  not  leave  thee 
with  her.  Thou  art  more  vile  than  the  very  beasts 
whose  cries  do  nightly  echo  through  this  wood. 
They  wed  with  no  unwilling  mates,  while  thou — 
wolf  that  thou  art — wouldst  have  despoiled  this 
poor  lamb  but  for  me.  I will  not  leave  thee  with 
her.’ 

“ ‘ Once  more  I warn  thee,  Glaucus,  tempt  not 
the  vengeance  of  Sporus.  Virginia,  if  thou  dost 
love  him,  bid  him  go.  I will  make  thee  my 
queen;  thou  shalt  have  slaves  at  thy  command. 
Thou,  who  art  thyself  a slave,  shalt  have  thy  free- 
dom ; thou  shalt  wed  Sporus  the  magistrate.  Bid 
him  go.’ 

“ ‘ Sporus,  I would  not  be  thy  bride  for  all  the 
riches  of  earth.  Glaucus,  leave  me  not  with  this 
wretch ; I will  live  with  thee  or  die  with  thee,  but 
leave  me  not.’ 

“ * Once  more,  Glaucus,  I warn  thee,  go !’ 

“ ‘ I will  not,  thou  doubly  condemned  wretch. 
I defy  thee — thy  country’s  laws  thou  darest  not 
ask  to  help  thee  now.’ 

“ * Glaucus — Virginia — I have  warned  ye  thrice. 
Beware  the  vengeance  of  Sporus !’ 

“He  left  us— she  fell  into  my  arms — I carried 
her  home.  The  seven  days  had  passed — the  night 
of  flight  had  come.  We  stole  out  together, 
reached  the  wood  in  safety ; not  a sound  but  from 
the  leaves — the  waving  of  the  living,  the  crushing 
of  the  dead  under  our  feet.  Hope  lit  her  lamp. 
A few  hours  and  we  should  be  safe.  I heard  a 
sound — other  feet.  0 God ! They  had  us  bound, 
blindfolded,  gagged,  in  a moment.  Hope’s  lamp 
went  out  never  to  be  rekindled. 

“ They  hurried  us  through  the  wood,  and  then  I 
know  not  where,  till  we  came  to  a building.  I 
heard  the  gates  shut.  They  fastened  my  wrists 
with  fetters  softly  lined  with  leather,  and  light. 
I was  almost  free.  They  led  me  further  along  a 
stone  vaulted  corridor.  I heard  the  echoes,  and  I 
heard  her  footsteps.  A door  opened ; my  feet 
rustled  on  straw.  The  gag  was  taken  from  my 
mouth ; the  bandage  from  my  eyes.  Oh,  Chris- 
tus!  what  a pitiable  sight  met  my  gaze.  Vir- 
ginia was  kneeling  on  the  ground,  her  face  up- 
raised to  mine.  I could  see  by  the  dim  light  that 
came  from  a large  opening  above  that  she  was 
bound  as  I was  ; but — oh,  Sporus ! thou  child  of 
Tartarus  — her  fetters  were  so  heavy  she  could 
scarcely  lift  them  unaided. 

“ There  was  a wjndow  in  the  place.  I rushed 
toward  it.  She  screamed,  and  was  dragged  with 
me.  We  were  linked  together — most  cruel  mock- 
ery ! 

“ I sat  down  on  the  stone  bench  against  the 
wall.  She  leaned  on  me.  We  spoke  not.  Our 
hearts  were  too  full.  I noticed  that  my  eligntstf 
movement  caused  her  pain.  I could  see  eyes 
close  and  the  lips  compressed  even  r ma i shady 
light. 

“ Morning  broke  at  last ; then  i found  why  the 
lips  compressed  in  pain  Her  fetters,  four  fingers 
broad,  had  the  edges  turned  in  to  the  wrists  and 
filed  to  points  like  a fine  saw.  They  had  cut 
through  the  skin,  and  the  blood  flowed  on  the 
hands  and  arms.  No  wonder,  now,  the  poor  child 
screamed  so  piteously  at  my  movement. 

“ The  place  we  were  in  was  a small  square  room 
with  a partial  roof,  the  middle  open  to  the  air. 
Through  the  centre,  in  a channel  cut  in  the  stone 
floor,  ran  a stream  of  water.  I dipped  my  finger 
and  tasted  it.  It  was  salt  to  bitterness.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  was  the  stone  bench  on  which  we 
had  sat  the  long  night  through.  On  the  opposite 
side  ran  two  small  fountains — the  one  water,  the 
other  wine.  One  flowed  into  a basin  till  it  was 
full,  then  ran  over  and  was  lost — it  was  the  wine ; 
the  other  ran  away  at  once — there  was  no  basin  to 
collect  that.  Between  the  fountains,  at  a man’s 
height  from  the  ground,  was  a circular  metal  mir- 
ror. Other  objects  the  room  had  none,  except  a 
trough  or  ledged  shelf  under  the  mirror.  The  win- 
dows were  high — higher  than  my  head — I could 
just  catch  sight  of  the  distant  hill-tops  through 
them.  Such  was  our  prison. 

“ I looked  from  the  windows  to  her  face.  It  was 
the  old  look,  one  of  love  and  confidence,  which  it 
spoke  better  than  words  : 

“ ‘ Glaucus,  thou  hast  not  kissed  me  since  we 
came  here.’ 

“ ‘ My  poor  child’  (she  was  small  and  delicate ; 
I called  her  child  sometimes),  ‘ I have  had  sad 
thoughts ; to  think  that  I have  brought  thee  to 
this  suffering,  those  fetters,  galls  me  to  madness.’ 

“ ‘They  do  not  hurt  me  much  when  you  are 
quite  still;  it’s  when  you  move  they  hurt  me. 
But  oh,  my  Glaucus ! it  is  I that  brought  thee 
here,  not  thou  me.  Thou  mightest  have  been  hap- 
py but  for  me.  Ah ! woe  is  me  that  I should  thus 
have  harmed  thee !’ 

“ ‘ Yet,  Virginia,  I would  rather  be  here  with 
thee  than  free  with  any  other.  Thou  art  mine  in 
life  or  death.’ 

“ * Means  he  to  starve  us  here  ?’ 

“ * Alas ! I know  not  what  he  means.  See,  there 
is  water — drink !’ 

1 “ I lifted  her  fetters,  and  she  came  to  the  fount- 

[ain  and  knelt.  I filled  my  joined  hands  with  the 
[water,  and  she  drank  eagerly. 

I “ ‘ Wilt  not  thou  drink,  Glaucus  ?’ 

! “ And  she  tried  to  fill  her  hands  as  I had  done. 

I saw  the  lips  firmly  set  and  the  tears  start  to  her 
eyes  with  the  pain  of  those  horrible  fetters’  teeth. 

“ ‘ Nay,  love,  I will  thus,’  and  I let  the  full 
stream  fall  into  my  parched  mouth. 

“ We  went  back  to  the  bench.  I threw  her  fet- 
ters on  my  knee,  to  take  their  weight ; and  so  the 
day  toiled  slowly  aMjayj.^  coagulated 

round  the  wrists,  and  tne  fi?ast  movement  tore  open 
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the  wounds  afresh.  She  slumbered  at  last  with 
fatigue  and  pain.  How  fair  she  looked  us,  lying 
on  mv  breast,  she  slept !-  Her  breath  was  shorter 
and  faster  than  I had  ever  known  it.  Evening 
came,  and  the  sun  was  just  sinking,  when  I saw 
the  mirror  move  and  close  again  ; and  ?n  the  shelf 
there  stood  bread  and  flesh— the  flesh  was  scarcely 
dressed. 

“ I dared  not  move,  though  hunger  was  rampant 
within  me.  At  last  she  woke,  and  started  with 
surprise,  then  shrieked  with  pain.  Those  accursed 
fetters ! she  had  forgotten  them. 

“‘Iam  hungry — is  there  no  food  ?’ 

“ I pointed  it  out  to  her,  and  she  eagerly  seized 
the  bread  and  began  to  eat  ravenously.  Then 
stopped — put  down  the  bread. 

“ ‘Forgive  me!  I did  forget  thee,  but  hunger 
made  me.  See!  there  is  flesh— it  is  of  swine— I 
can  not  eat  it.  I am  a Nazarene.  Thou  shalt  have 
the  flesh,  and  I the  bread,  Glaucus.’ 

“ She  had  forgotten  I was  a disciple  of  Pythag- 
oras. She  ate — I gave  her  drink— and  still  I was 
famished. 

“ ‘Thou  dost  not  eat  thy  flesh,’  she  said,  with 
an  effort  to  smile.  ‘Ah!  I had  forgotten,  thou 
didst  tell  me  that  thou  hadst  never  tasted  flesh, 
and  all  the  bread — all  is  gone.  Oh,  wretch  that  I 
am  ! I have  killed  thee.  Thou  wilt  perish  of  hun- 
ger while  I am  full.  Oh,  woe  is  me !’ 

“ ‘ Dearest,  fear  not ! I hunger  not.  Sorrow 
hath  taken  away  desire  for  food.’ 

“I  felt  the  mad  wolves  gnawing  in  my  vitals 
then. 

“And  then  came  another  night.  I had  placed 
her  on  my  one  knee  as  before,  with  her  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  other,  on  which  lay  our  chains.  One 
arm  was  round  her  form,  the  other  hand  gripped 
the  chains  lest  they  should  slip.  She  slumbered. 
The  stars  grew  dim ; I was  awakened  by  a wild 
shriek  and  a jerk  at  my  fetters.  I had  fallen 
asleep,  the  hand  relaxed  its  hold,  a movement  of 
hers  had  thrown  the  chains  from  my  knee  toward 
the  ground.  The  whole  weight  of  the  united  mass 
was  jerked  on  her  slender  wrists.  "What  wonder 
that  wild  scream  of  anguish ! She  had  fainted. 
I carried  her  to  the  fountain  to  bathe  her  bleeding 
arms.  The  stream  was  less  ! She  recovered,  and 
expressed  such  sorrow  for  having  awoke  me  that 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  kissed  them  away, 
and  again  we  sat  as  before,  till  morning  once  more 
broke. 

“ I had  noticed  the  previous  day  that  all  round 
the  room  there  were  openings  near  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  reaching  to  the  floor  about  a span  high. 
There  came  through  one  of  these  a large  rake,  which 
pulled  the  straw  from  under  our  feet,  then  a large 
fleece  of  wool  on  the  end  of  a pole  with  which  the 
floor  was  washed ; and  soon  after  a large  bundle 
of  straw  was  flung  down  from  the  opening  in  the 
roof.  There  was  system  in  all  this : we  should  be 
there  some  time : God  only  knew  how  long. 

“ H ow  I longed  for  evening — for  food.  She  talk- 
ed to  me  of  her  youth,  and  then  of  her  change  of 
faith ; never  had  she  been  so  dear  to  me  as  at  that 
moment.  All  the  longings  of  my  nature  after 
purity  and  truth  had  been  chilled  by  contact  with 
the  professors  of  the  various  religions.  I was  half 
inclined  to  think  there  was  no  truth* or  purity  in 
any  worship,  in  any  God.  But  then  she  taught 
me  of  the  God  of  the  Nazarenes — of  the  Man-God 
Christus ; told  me  of  his  deeds,  his  life  of  benevo- 
lence, his  cruel  death.  I could  not  deny  that  truth 
was  here,  here  was  purity;  and  as  she  talked  to 
me  I felt  I could  believe.  I was  a believer  in  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  from  that  time. 

“At  last  evening  came.  We  both  watched  in- 
tently the  mirror.  The  light  flashed  a moment  on 
its  surface,  it  turned,  the  bread  and  flesh  were 
there,  the  mirror  closed  again. 

“ ‘ Glaucus,  thou  shalt  have  thy  share  of  bread 
to-night.’  She  broke  it  in  halves : there  was  less 
bread  than  the  day  before.  She  saw  it,  too. 

“ We  ate  our  bread  in  silence.  I gave  her  the 
last  portion  of  mine.  She  kissed  me,  and  devour- 
ed it  most  eagerly,  and  looked  at  the  flesh— it  was 
raw! 

“ * Not  yet,  dearest !’  I said,  ‘ not  yet.’ 

“ She  understood  me,  and  we  lay  down  again  for 
the  night. 

“Days  and  nights  passed.  Each  day  saw  the 
fresh  straw,  each  night  there  was  less  bread.  One 
night  there  was  no  bread,  and  but  little  flesh. 
That  night  I saw  it  first ! 

“ She  lay  asleep,  breathing  quickly,  with  the 
fever-flush  upon  her  cheek ; not  a sound  save  her 
breathing,  the  murmuring  of  the  salt  stream  at 
our  feet,  and  the  trickling  of  the  wine  fountain. 
I saw  it  then — I could  not  look  at  her.  I could 
not  endure  that  she  should  be  there  so  still.  I 
woke  her  with  kisses. 

“‘What  dost  thou  want,  Glaucus?’  she  said, 
peevishly,  ‘ thou  hast  awakened  me  to  pain.  I was 
dreaming  of  home,  and  had  forgotten  these,  and 
thou  hast  put  them  on  again.  Thine  are  soft,  thou 
dost  not  feel  them ; let  me  sleep.’ 

“I  murmured  not  at  her  reproach,  and  again 
she  slept,  and  again  it  came.  I shut  my  eyes,  it 
was  still  before  them ; I looked  up  at  the  stars,  it 
hid  them : I could  not  see  for  it. 

“Morning  came — she  awoke  fevered  and  dry. 
‘Water,  Glaucus,  or  I perish!’  I led  her  to  the 
fountain.  The  stream  had  become  drops! 

“ I held  my  hand,  as  drop  by  drop  it  fell  into 
the  palm,  and  then  put  it  to  her  lips. 

“ ‘ More,  Glaucus,  more ! Stay,  let  me  come.’ 

“ She  put  her  lips  to  the  aperture,  while  I held 
her  fetters,  and  drank ; then  sank  into  my  arms 
exhausted  with  the  effort.  The  day  passed  in  a 
sort  of  torpor. 

“ Evening  came — no  bread,  and  less  flesh.  It 
was  nearer. 

“ ‘ Glaucus,  I must  eat ! Christus,  forgive  me ! 
but  I must  eat.  Give  me  the  flesh.’ 

“ I gave  it  her.  She  tore  it  from  my  reluctant 
hand  like  a wild  animal,  and  with  her  teeth  and 
nails  rent  it  into  shreds,  which  she  bolted  whole. 
Ye  gods  ! what  a sight  for  these  poor  eyes  it  was! 

“‘Eat,  my  Glaucus,’  she  said,  fiercely,  ‘eat,  I 
say.’ 


“ ‘ But  thou’It  uot  have  enough,  Virginia.’ 

“ ‘ True  ! Thou,  Glaucus,  shalt  eat  to-morrow.’ 

“ Eat  to-morrow ! I kissed  her  lips,  still  wet 
with  the  juicy  flesh,  and  tasted — oh,  it  was  life! 
To-morrow  ! to-morrow ! would  it  never  come  ? 

“ That  night  I saw  it  more  clearly  than  ever. 
I could  not  look  at  her  as  she  slept,  it  was  so 
clearly  there. 

“Morning  again — again  the  fountain — the  wa- 
ter drop,  drop,  drop!  The  wine  gurgled  in  its 
plenty — we  both  heard  it,  had  heard  it,  it  always 
ran  so. 

“ ‘ No  love ; not  yet,  not  yet.’ 

“ Evening  again.  With  what  horrible  intensity 
we  watched  the  mirror.  It  moved — it  turned; 
there  was  flesh — less  than  before. 

“ She  seized  it,  and  had  it  to  her  mouth  in  a 
moment,  and  threw  herself  on  the  floor  to  take  the 
weight  of  her  chains  off  her  hands. 

“ ‘ Virginia,  I perish : give  me  to  eat !’ 

“She  tore  off  a morsel,  and  dropped  it  in  the 
straw.  I seized  it  and  ate  it.  It  was  fullness  of 
life : more  I must  have. 

“ ‘ Virginia,  more ! — more,  for  pity’s  sake ! Thine 
own  Glaucus  asks  it  of  thee.’ 

“ She  tore  off  a smaller  morsel  than  before.  It 
was  maddening.  More  I must  have.  I held  her 
hands,  and  tore  the  remainder  in  halves. 

“ The  poor  wrists  bled  afresh  with  her  resists 
ance.  She  swallowed  her  portion,  and  then  with 
eager  tongue  licked  her  fetters. 

“ I was  a man  again.  The  food  was  like  new 
life : but  still  I saw  it. 

“ ‘ Glaucus,  I thirst.  Let  me  drink.’ 

“ Once  more  I led  her  to  the  fountain : there  was 
no  water!  The  wine  ran  gurgling  into  its  full 
basin,  and  flowed  away. 

“ ‘ Glaucus,  I must  drink,  my  throat  is  on  fire !’ 

“ I saw  frenzy  in  her  eyes.  I could  not  deny 
her  longer.  ‘ But  a little,  dearest  Virginia ! but  a 
little.’  She  put  aside  my  hands  with  the  wine  in 
them,  impatiently,  and  stooped  down  to  the  basin 
and  drank. 

“ I thought  she  would  never  cease  ; at  last  she 
did — raised  her  flushed  face  to  mine. 

“ ‘ Drink,  Glaucus ! drink ! My  fetters  pain  me 
not : I am  cool  now.’ 

“ In  a few  minutes  she  looked  at  me  again,  and 
put  her  arms  about  me : her  fetters  were  lighter 
now-.  I met  her  look. 

“I  have  wandered  at  nightfall  through  the 
streets,  and  seen  eyes  that  as  a boy  I wondered  at, 
as  a youth  admired,  as  a man  pitied.  My  God! 
my  God ! those  eyes  looked  at  me  now ! My  own 
Virginia,  pure  as  an  angel,  was  looking  at  mo  as 
those  eyes  only  can  look. 

“‘Glaucus,  dearest  Glaucus!’  and  her  arms 
tightened  round  me,  and  her  lips  were  pressed  to 
mine.  Her  breath,  odorous  of  wine,  half-suffo- 
cated me.  Would  that  I had  died  before  I had 
been  obliged  to  recognize  in  this  fierce  drunken 
girl  my  own  Virginia ! Yet  it  was  so.  I could 
not  return  her  fierce  caresses. 

“ ‘ Dost  thou  not  love  me,  dearest  Glaucus  ?’  ” 
****** 

The  old  man  paused,  choked  with  his  emotions. 

“The  horrors  of  that  night  I shall  never  forget. 
I struggled,  and  I conquered.  She  slept  at  last, 
the  heavy,  dead  sleep  of  those  given  to  wine. 

“I  wiped  the  dews  from  her  brow  again  and 
again  till  morning  came.  She  woke  not ; the  mid- 
day came,  and  still  she  slept.  I saw  it  all  the 
time — all  through  the  lone  night  as  she  lay  in  my 
arms  I saw  it. 

“As  the  sun  was  going  down  she  woke  and 
looked  at  me  witlv  a new  light  in  her  eyes  ; cried 
for  water.  I had  not  a drop.  Then  she  sang 
again  some  hymn  of  childhood,  then  knelt  in  front 
of  me. 

“ ‘Marcus’  (she  thought  she  was  a child  again, 
and  I her  brother),  * I’ll  make  thee  a garland,’  and 
she  gathered  the  straw  of  the  place,  put  the  ears 
together,  and  made  a garland ; then  put  it  on  my 
head.  I helped  her  by  holding  the  fetters;  she 
thought  I held  her. 

“ ‘ Let  me  go,  Marcus — let  me  go.’ 

“ ‘ Nay,  Virginia,  thy  Marcus  loves  thee  too 
well.’ 

* ‘ She  looked  from  my  face  to  her  hands.  ‘ See, 
I’ve  found  some  poppies  among  the  corn  and 
squeezed  them ; see,  the  juice  is  running  down  my 
arm.  I’ll  paint  thee,  Marcus,  as  we  saw  the  man 
from  Britain  painted  in  the  market-place;  it’s 
red,  not  blue;  but  never  mind;’  and  she  took  a 
few  pieces  of  the  straw  and  put  them  to  her  poor 
arms,  and  with  her  own  dear  blood  streaked  my 
face. 

“‘Now  111  kiss  thee,  Marcus,  and  we’ll  go 
home.  I must  have  milk.’ 

“I  humored  her,  and  we  walked  about  the  room. 
I gave  her  a few  drops  of  wine,  and  she  was  con- 
tented and  slept. 

“Evening  again.  I watched  the  mirror  alone. 
The  flesh  came— less  than  ever.  I feared  to  wake 
her,  yet  I must  eat.  I took  her  softly  in  my  arms, 
and  moved  toward  the  ledge.  I reached  it.  I 
must  free  one  hand  for  a moment.  I reached  the 
flesh,  but  I felt  her  heavy  chains  slipping.  They 
fell,  jerked  her  arms  violently,  and  -with  a loud 
clang  reached  the  floor.  She  woke,  gave  one  look 
at  my  face,  all  blood-stained  as  it  was,  and  shouted 
‘ Glaucus,  Glaucus ! help ! Sporus — thou  demon, 
let  me  go !’  She  tore  my  face  with  her  nails  and 
bit  me,  and  shrieked  again  and  again.  I’ve  heard 
the  cry  of  the  wild  bird — I’ve  heard  the  cry  of  the 
despairing  seamen,  as  they  struggled  in  the  waves 
— I’ve  heard  the  wildest  of  all  sounds,  the  wind 
among  the  mountain  pines,  but  I never  heard  such 
a sound  as  that  before  or  since.  I hear  it  now !” 
and  the  old  man  put  his  hands  to  his  ears,  as  if  to 
keep  out  the  sound. 

“ She  thought  it  was  Sporus ; and  struggled  for 
life. 

“ * I am  thine  own — thy  Glaucus.’ 

“ ‘Liar  that  thou  art.’  and  again  the  cries  for 
Glaucus,  and  the  same  wild  scream.  She  tore  her- 
self from  my  grasp  and  fled  round  and  round  the 
cell.  I could  have  held  her  by  the  chains  but  for 
the  poor  wrists ; at  last  I caught  her  robe  and  she 


fell,  but  it  u as  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  nine  basin 
and  the  Llood  flowed  from  a great  gash  in  her  fair 
forehead,  and  then  she  swooned,  and  in  the  odor 
of  that  blood  as  I stanched  it  I saw  it  with  terrible 
clearness.  I dare  not  kiss  her  forehead  while  it 
flowed.  I held  her  and  lay  by  her  side  while  I ate 
my  feast.  I felt  strong  again,  and  reproached  my- 
self for  eating — ’twas  but  the  longer  to  live,  and 
why  live  ? Yet  I could  not  but  eat. 

“The  moon  was  shining  brightly  on  her  face, 
and  again  I saw  it  as  she  la}*.  What  would  I not 
have  given  to  see  it  not?  It  wanted  but  a little 
to  sunrise ; the  stars  were  growing  fainter  in  tho 
gray  morning  light  when  she  woke.  Oh,  what 
happiness!  the  old  look — tho  look  she  had  when 
she  sat  at  my  feet  in  the  wild  free  woods. 

“‘Have  I been  asleep  long,  my  Glaucus?  I 
have  had  such  dreams ; I have  been  a child,  and 
then  I dreamed  of  the  woods  and  Sporus  again,  and 
I have  dreamed  that  I was  thy  bride,  and  that  thou 
didst  die  upon  our  nuptial  couch.  In  vain  I called 
thee,  kissed  thee,  pressed  thee  to  me — thou  wert 
dead  ; and  I a widowed  virgin.’ 

“ ‘Dearest,  thou  hast  been  sick  nigh  to  death ; 
it  was  not  all  a dream.  Art  thou  in  pain  now  ?’ 

“ ‘No,  no  pain  now.’  It  was  so  near.  I knew 
when  she  said  that. 

“ ‘ Glaucus,  I shall  leave  you  soon.  You  will 
think  of  those  things  I said  to  thee  of  my  god 
Christus  ? Wilt  thou  have  any  thing  to  live  for, 
when  I am  gone  ?’ 

“ ‘ I shall  go  soon  too,  I hope— I know  not  how 
to  live  without  thee,  my  Virginia.’ 

‘“But  men  die  not  when  they  will,  save  with 
guilt;  thou  yet  mayest  escape  this  when  I am 
gone.’ 

“ ‘ True,  dearest.’  I should  not  have  been  there 
an  hour  but  for  her  and  her  chains.  Freedom  or 
death  was  the  work  of  a moment ; the  windows  I 
could  reach  easily. 

“ ‘ Glaucus ; wilt  thou  grant  me  a last  request  ?’ 

“ ‘ Ay,  my  life ; any  thing  that  thou  wilt  ask.’ 

“ She  reached  up  her  face  to  kiss  me.  She  had 
no  strength.  She  fell  back.  I stooped  and  kissed 
her.  We  could  have  wept,  but  nature  had  no  use- 
less moisture  for  tears— the  eyeballs  were  strained 
and  dr}’. 

“ ‘ Promise  me  tint  thou  wilt  become  a preacher 
of  those  truths  I have  taught  thee  so  humbly,  yet 
so  willingly— thou  wilt,  my  Glaucus  ?’ 

“ ‘Thy  God  helping  me,  I will  preach  Christus 
among  men  till  death  summon  me  to  thee,  love. 
Soon,  soon ! 0 God,  soon !’ 

“ ‘ I am  so  happy.’  She  looked  so.  I felt  Blie 
was  happy. 

“ ‘ Christus,  bless  with  thy  spirit  this  thy  serv- 
ant. Make  his  labors  for  thy  cause,  for  thy  glory, 
successful.  Bless  us  both,  O Christus!’  She 
paused,  put  up  her  chained  arms  to  my  neck,  drew 
my  face  to  hers,  kissed  me  tenderly.  ‘Bless  my 
Glaucus,  0 gracious  Christus !’  she  murmured,  and 
so  died.” 

The  old  preacher  sobbed  not  alone. 

“ I let  her  lips  chill  mine,  still  I moved  them  not. 
She  w*as  dead!  Sporus  was  well  avenged:  his 
slave,  my  own  Virginia,  was  dead ; I thought  of 
the  evening.  It  came — the  mirror  moved  not — 
there  was  no  flesh.  The  wine  still  gurgled  and 
sparkled  in  its  basin.  I looked  toward  the  win- 
dows, they  were  gone ! — there  was  no  escape.  It 
must  be.  It  was  there  with  me  all  that  night,  all 
that  long  day. 

“Evening  came  again — the  mirror  moved  not — 
it  was  near,  dreadfully  near.  I took  my  robe, 
twisted  it  into  a rope,  and  put  it  round  my  throat 
— drew  it  tighter  and  tighter— I could  not  keep  my 
promise — I must  die  now.  I could  not  look  upon 
it  longer.  Tighter  and  tighter— it  was  going, 
thank  God  I All  was  growing  dim  and  indistinct. 
Tighter  yet— it  was  nearly  gone.  Tighter  yet— 
the  earth  opened.  I fell  down  a fathomless  abyss, 
and  all  was  darkness.  I knew  no  more. 

“Alas!  I woke  again.  It  was  night.  I felt 
weaker— I saw  I -was  still  there;  the  robe  had 
broken  and  saved  me.  To  what  ? There  she  lay 
so  calm,  so  peaceful,  so  holy,  in  her  sleep  of  death. 
I could  hardly  think  she  was  dead,  yet  she  was, 
and  I saw  it  there. 

“I  must  drink.  I crawled  to  the  wine  fountain 
— I drank — deeply — but  hunger  was  now  more  fu- 
rious than  ever,  and  there  was  no  flesh. 

“ I carried  her  carefully  back  to  the  bench.  I 
saw  it  coming  now  ! A giddiness  seized  me — it 
went  away — I saw  it  nearer.  I stooped  to  kiss  her 
lips.  It  was  nearer  still  again.  I stopped — and 
once  again — and  then — My  God ! It  had  comb  ! 
at  last.  It  was  thebe  ! God  forgive  me ! but  I 
was  mad  ! 

****** 

“I  was  a king!  I feasted  royally,  plenty  was 
mine.  I slept  on  a bed  of  softest  down.  I ate  when 
I pleased,  I drank — how  I drank !— ’twas  strange, 
my  hands  were  bound  still. 

****** 

“ I was  a runner  in  the  games.  I saw  the  assem- 
bled throng.  I heard  their  murmurs  when  they 
saw  my  form.  I had  fleetness — we  started.  Tho 
circus  was  small,  very  small.  I found  I drew  aft- 
er me  a weight.  I knew  no  such  game— it  was 
new,  but  I would  run.  I ran  faster  and  faster ; 
the  pace  was  killing  me ; my  eyes  started  from 
their  sockets,  the  golden  apple  rolled  before  me — I 
stooped  for  it— I fell,  and  all  was  dark  once  more. 
****** 

“I  woke.  I was  a gladiator.  Once  more  tho 
arena,  and  still  so  small.  I saw  my  foe.  He  was 
so  like  myself!  He  must  have  fought  just  before, 
the  fresh  Wood  was  on  his  face.  I moved  cautious- 
ly— he  was  gone — I watched  — moved  again — he 
came  back.  I lifted  my  hand  to  strike,  I was  not 
free — neither  was  he — it  was  a new  game,  but  I 
would  fight.  He  raised  his  fist — I struck  at  his 
face  with  all  my  force— I hit  him— but  we  both  fell 
— he  was  under.  He  was  bound  to  me ! I struck 
again  and  again.  I had  killed  him  now.  Again 
and  again  I struck — he  moved.  I seized  him  by 
the  throat.  We  rolled  over  and  over  each  other — 
atfd  itheui  h^vlasf  write  -still.  I watched  and  drank, 
aild  sle^t  whue  I watched. 
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****** 

“ I woke  again  ; it  was  dark.  I was  a prisoner 
chained  to— what  ?— a stone— a wet  stone ! II  a ! 
ha!  they  had  tied  me  with  ropes,  with  knotted 
ropes ! I felt  for  a knife— I had  none— I could  not 

806,1  They  forgot  the  prisoner’s  teeth ! I gnawed 
and  twisted  the  ropes  all  the  long  night— they  were 
old  and  rotten— they  stank  in  my  nostrils ; but  I 
gnawed  on,  and  I was  free  once  more. 

“ I was  free ! I ran,  I jumped,  I leaped.  I 
danced  to  wild  music  that  seemed  close  to  me.  I 
was  free ! I was  in  the  wild  woods  once  more— 
the  trees  waved,  the  wind  kissed  my  cheek  as  of 
yore.  I lay  down  beneath  a tree  and  slept.  I 
dreamed  of  Virginia — she  came  to  me — sat  beside 
me — she  was  soon  to  be  my  bride.  My  heart  leaped 
at  the  thought.  She  was  my  bride  now— I led  her 
from  the  temple.  The  day  passed,  the  night  came, 
I lay  beside  my  bride.  I pressed  her  to  me— she 
answered  not — she  was  cold ! 

****** 

“ I awoke.  I was  not  mad  now ; but  where  was 
I ? It  was  the  same  place— the  old  square  open- 
ing to  the  sky,  the  same  gurgling  of  the  wine  fount- 
ain, my  chains  on  my  wrists.  But  the  foul  odor ! 

I could  not  breathe.  And  that — what  was  that? 
No ! it  could  not  be  she.  It  was  she — shall  I ever 
forget  that  sight  ? 

“I  see  it  now — my  God ! I see  it  now,”  shrieked 
the  old  man,  “ that  putrid  mass,  bruised,  torn, 
mutilated — without  a trace  of  humanity  about  it — 
the  bones  showing  through  the  torn  shreds  of  skin, 
the  flesh  ea^en— yes,  eaten  away ! Those  ears  in 
which  I whispered  words  of  love — those  eyes  in 
which  I saw  my  happiness — those  lips  that  pressed 
so  lovingly  to  mine — those  tender  breasts  on  which 
I’d  hoped  to  see  my  children  hang — gone ! — gone  ! 
— all  were  gone ; and  in  their  place  the  eyes  from 
their  fleshless  sockets  glared  on  me,  while  the  lip- 
less teeth  seemed  to  gnash  at  me  from  that  ghastly 
skull.  Armless  too — and  the  arms! — I started. 
The  bones  were  in  the  fetters  still — her  fetters. 
They  still  hung  to  mine.  I was  free  in  all  but 
them. 

“I  looked  round  and  saw  the  mirror;  the  mat- 
ted beard,  the  blood-stained  savage  face  showed 
me  a li.  ! 

“ One  window  was  open  now.  I leaped,  caught 
the  sill,  and  was  out,  running  as  if  for  life  to  get 
that  sight  from  mine  eyes.  It  would  not  go ; never 
went— never  has  gone ! Thirty  years  it — this  rav- 
ening horror — has  been  before  me.  I have  seen  ev- 
ery thing  through  that  as  through  a vail.  It  was 
growing  indistinct.  Ye  have  called  it  back  again. 
I see  it  now.  My  God! — my  God!  I see  it 
now!”  and  the  old  man  would  have  fallen,  but 
that  his  friends  caught  him  and  laid  him  on  the 
couch. 

A few  minutes  and  he  revived.  He  raised  him- 
self into  a sitting  posture,  his  eyes  strangely  bright. 
“Brethren,  before  I depart  I would  pray  with  ye 
once  more.”  His  hands  were  uplifted  in  prayer; 
the  voice  came  low  and  faint.  “ Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  king- 
dom come ; thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and— 
forgive  us  our  trespasses — as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us — ” A spasm  crossed  his  face, 
his  chest  heaved  as  with  a mighty  effort ; his  voice, 
low  before,  burst  out  now  with  a violence  that 
shook  the  walls.  “ Help  me,  0 God ! I must— I 
will — I do  forgive  thee.  Sporus,  thou,  even  thou , 
art  now  forgiven  — Christus,  have  mercy,  have 
mer — it  has  gone— gone !”  He  struggled,  knelt, 
leaned  forward  as  though  he  saw  something  in  the 
air,  stretched  out  the  old  withered  arms  to  grasp 
the  phantom,  while  a smile  of  happiness  unspeaka- 
ble lighted  up  the  pallid  features. 

“ Virginia ! I come — I come !” — then  fell  back 
into  their  arms — dead. 

****** 

It  was  night ; the  sun  had  set.  He  was  with 
Virginia  now. 

It  was  gone  forever. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “NORTH- 
ERNER.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  civility  of  a California 
correspondent  for  the  sketch  of  the  loss  of  the 
Northerner , which  is  engraved  on  page  120.  The 
sketch  was  made  by  a passenger  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck.  We  condense  from  the  accounts  of  the  sur- 
vivors the  following  narrative : 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst., 
that  the  disaster  occurred.  The  rock  upon  which  the 
Northerner  struck  was  about  midway  between  Blunt’s 
Beef  and  the  main  land,  and  perhaps  two  miles  from  the 
latter.  It  is  always  covered. 

There  was  no  confusion  or  noise  after  the  accident.  The 
pumps  were  sounded,  when  it  was  found  that  the  ship  was 
leaking  fast.  Captain  Dali  then  ordered  the  steward  to 
inform  the  ladies  in  the  cabin,  most  of  whom  were  in 
their  berths  at  the  time,  that  they  might  have  to  take  to 
the  boats,  and  to  leave  their  clothes  on,  ready  for  any 
emergency,  but  not  to  alarm  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  ship's  head  was  turned  toward  the  shore,  and  ran  for 
the  land  at  full  speed.  The  steward  says,  I went  into 
the  cabin  and  told  the  ladies  that  they  had  better  dress. 
Some  of  them  said,  “Oh  no;  we  don’t  want  any  din- 
ner," thinking  that  I wanted  them  to  get  ready  for  din- 
ner. I told  them  that  the  ship  was  leaking  some,  and 
that  perhaps  they  might  have  to  take  to  the  boats.  They 
thought  I was  joking,  and  it  took  some  time  for  me  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth.  They  then  dressed,  and  all 
went  into  the  Captain’s  state  room,  on  the  starboard 
side. 

Gradually  we  neared  the  shore,  toward  the  mouth  of 
Bear  River.  It  was  growing  dark  rapidly.  The  weather 
had  suddenly  changed,  and  it  had  commenced  blowing 
from  the  southwest,  with  fine  rain.  We  saw  that  we 
were  running  into  a heavy  surf. 

It  was  about  six  o’clock  when  the  ship  first  struck ; I 
should  judge  she  went  stem  on,  and  being  in  the  surf,  a 
roller  came  after  her  the  moment  she  stopped,  washing 
fore  and  aft  the  ship,  and  taking  several  off  their  feet, 
but  none  were  washed  overboard.  This  was,  however, 
but  a small  specimen  of  the  surf  which  afterward  made 
up  as  the  wind  increased^  ■ : i.:  _ _ _(  I— , 

The  first  thing  that  wW  boat  on 


the  larboard  side— all  the  starboard  boats  having  been 
got  inboard  and  taken  over  to  that  side  of  the  ship  for 
that  pui-pose.  The  ship  lay  with  her  head  to  the  south- 
ward, and  her  larboard  side  was  consequently  in-shore. 
Mr.  French,  the  first  officer,  was  directed  by  Captain 
Dali  to  lower  his  boat  and  try  and  save  the  ladies.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  yet  to  run  a liue  to  the  short . 
The  boat  was  got  overboard  safely,  and  four  ladles,  viz. : 
Mrs.  Tew,  Miss  Ilnrtncy,  Mrs.  Stveitzcr,  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son and  child,  with  three  children  of  Mrs.  Tew—weie 
placed  safely  on  board.  No  one  could  see  fifty  yards  in- 
shore from  the  wreck,  and  none  knew  whether  the  boat 
could  live  in  such  an  awful  surf ; but  it  was  the  only 
chance.  The  ladies  behaved  nobly.  There  was  no 

whimpering,  no  crying  or  screaming. 

Two  boats  were  lost,  and  Mr.  French,  the  first  officer, 
started  again  for  the  ship,  but  was  caught  in  an  eddy, 
the  boat  capsized,  and  its  inmates  drowned.  The  steward 
goes  on  to  say:  ...... 

About  this  time  a tremendous  sea  struck  the  ship,  car- 
rying away  the  stern,  but  fortunately  no  person  was  aft 
at  tho  moment.  We  did  not  know  at  this  time  that  the 
other  two  boats  were  lost,  and  we  waited  some  time  for 
them  to  return.  Seeing  that  something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  prevent  their  return,  Captain  Dali  asked  Mr. 
O’Neil,  the  chief  engineer,  whether  he  could  carry  a lino 
to  the  shore  with  a boat.  He  answered,  “ I will  try," 
and  took  the  last  boat,  and  all  our  hopes  seemed  centred 
upon  it,  with  the  belief  that  we  might  save  ourselves  by 
the  line.  Fortunately,  the  boat  reached  the  shore  in 
safety  by  that  means.  A larger  one  was  bent  on  from 
the  ship  and  hauled  to  the  beach.  Miss  Gregg  was  still 
on  board,  as  was  also  her  brother. 

Numbers  of  the  passengers  now  commenced  to  try  the 
line.  In  almost  every  instance  they  were  washed  away 
from  tho  rope  before  they  had  left  the  ship  twenty  yards. 
The  force  of  the  surf  was  tremendous.  It  came  in  from 
the  ocean  in  toppling  walls  of  water,  and  kept  tho  rope 
almost  constantly  burled.  Seeing  the  inevitable  fate  of 
those  who  had  gone  before,  the  next  few  made  a running 
noose  to  prevent  being  washed  away,  but  this  proved  a 
fatal  expedient,  for  they  got  entangled  in  the  line,  and 
were  quickly  drowned,  being  unable  to  get  above  water 
for  even  a moment. 

Some  of  the  passengers  reached  the  shore  safely. 

A number  of  others  remained  amidships  on  the  wreck, 
determined  to  take  their  chance  of  being  washed  ashore, 
and  fortunately,  when  the  wreck  broke  up,  which  was 
soon  after,  the  fragment  upon  which  they  were  drifted 
ashore,  and  all  were  saved.  During  the  rest  of  the 
night,  at  intervals,  the  cries  of  those  persons  who  had 
lashed  themselves  to  the  larboard  paddle-wheel  were 
heard  growing  more  feeble,  and  at  last  they  ceased. 
Among  these  were  Mr.  Gregg  and  his  sister,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  ordinary  means  of  saving  themselves. 
When  the  wreck  broke  up  the  heavy  iron-work  among 
the  wheels,  though  much  bent  and  smashed,  remained 
stationary.  At  daylight  not  a vestige  of  the  wreck 
could  be  seen  save  this  iron  work.  All  the  wooden  part 
of  the  hull  had  been  washed  ashore,  and  was  found 
strewn  along  the  beach  for  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  in 
pieces  and  piles,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  up  into  fire-wood 
designedly. 

But  the  most  sorrowful  spectacle  was  that  of  the  body 
of  Miss  Gregg,  which  after  her  death,  during  the  horrors 
of  that  dreadful  night,  the  force  of  the  surf  had  not  been 
able  to  wash  away  from  the  iron  to  which  she  had  been 
securely  lashed.  The  other  two  bodies  were  gone— only 
the  lashings  remaining.  The  surf  at  times  ran  clear  over 
the  body  of  the  poor  unfortunate  young  woman,  and  had 
washed  away  every  vestige  of  apparel.  The  head  hung 
down  with  the  long  hair  floating  over  the  face.  When 
the  surf  broke  the  body  would  swing  out,  and  with  the 
recoil,  fell  back  against  the  iron.  This  was  witnessed 
from  the  beach— there  being  no  means  of  removing  the 
corpse  until  the  tide  fell,  when  a line  was  formed  by  men 
joining  hands,  and  thus  extending  themselves  out  into 
the  surf.  The  water  was  not  then  more  than  four  feet 
deep— a large  sand-bar  having  been  formed  inside  of 
where  the  wreck  had  been.  The  last  one  climbed  up 
upon  the  wheel  and  cut  the  corpse  down,  when  it  was 
taken  ashore  and  placed  with  the  rest 

In  the  morning  fourteen  bodies  were  found  on  the 
beach.  Some  of  them  bore  marks  of  bruises  about  the 
head  and  face,  received,  doubtless,  from  the  pieces  of  the 
wreck  floating  in  the  surf.  These  were  all  buried  behind 
a small  hillock,  a few  hundreds  yards  from  the  beach. 


THE  STEAMER  “PACIFIC.” 

Among  the  many  fine  steamers  that  ply  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  steam- 
er Pacific  is  in  the  front  rank.  She  was  built 
exclusively  for  a passenger  boat  between  Louis- 
ville and  New  Orleans,  and  has  won  a high  name 
with  the  traveling  community  for  her  many  good 
qualities. 

The  Pacific  is  a first-class  boat  in  point  of  size 
and  steam-power,  having  capacity  for  the  burden 
of  1200  tons  and  cabin  accommodations  for  120 
passengers  with  state-rooms.  Her  extreme  length 
is  nearly  300  feet,  with  40  feet  breadth  of  beam 
and  8 feet  depth  of  hold.  The  model  of  the  hull 
is  very  easjT  and  quite  sharp  at  the  bow  and  stern, 
with  good  bearings,  which  makes  her  buoyant  on 
the  water;  and  her  immense  power  propels  her 
against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind,  and  with  an  ease  of  locomotion  that  is 
both  agreeable  and  astonishing  to  the  traveler. 

The  cabin  of  the  Pacific  is  both  rich  and  neat  in 
style ; the  build  semi-Gothic  and  Corinthian,  with 
lofty  skv-lights;  and  her  state-rooms  very  large 
and  convenient,  each  being  provided  with  every 
convenience  the  most  fastidious  could  desire,  in- 
cluding wash-stands,  dressing-cases,  mirrors,  and 
all  else  required.  She  has  also  a nursery,  servants’ 
room,  bath-room,  barber  shop,  etc.,  making  her  in 
all  requirements  equal  to  the  best  arranged  hotels. 
The  furniture  of  the  cabin  is  of  the  best  materials, 
rich,  beautiful,  and  durable ; while  in  her  entire  out- 
fit, beds,  and  bedding,  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  her  a most  desirable  boat  for  the  South- 
ern travel,  and  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
families. 


THE  CHIEF  ENGINEERS  OF  THE 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

We  publish  on  another  page  portraits  of  Harry 
Howard,  ex-Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Department,  and  John  Decker,  his  successor  in  that 
office. 

Mr.  Decker’s  election  has  been  quite  a triumph 
for  him  and  his  friends  ; he  is  likely  to  prove  a very 
popular  and  efficient  officer.  He  is  of  a Staten  Isl- 
and family  ; his  father  dealt  in  oysters,  and  was  a 
noted  connoisseur  in  bivalves.  It  is  told  of  the 


old  gentleman  that  having  on  one  occasion  ordered 
from  a sloop-owner  a load  of  oysters,  the  mariner 
omitted  to  insure  his  craft  and  cargo,  and  both 
were  lost  on  the  way  up  the  bay  ; Mr.  Decker, 
however,  paid  him  the  amount  stipulated.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  arc  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

John  Decker,  the  present  Chief  Engineer,  was 
born  in  Yesey  Street,  New  York,  in  1823 ; joined 
the  Department  in  1844 ; became  foreman  of  Com- 
pany 14  in  1850,  and  held  that  position  for  one  or 
two  years.  In  1852  he  resigned,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Assistant  En- 
gineers, which  office  he  has  held  to  the  present 
time.  He  was  elected  Chief  Engineer,  a few  days 
since,  by  a majority  of  860,  out  of  2840  votes.  He 
is  a quiet,  plain  man,  of  unassuming  manners  and 
irreproachable  character. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860, 
byHarper  & Brothers,  in  tho  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


OF 

^parsonage. 


BY  ELLA.  RODMAN. 


PART  H. 

We  were  back  again  at  the  quiet  Parsonage. 
There  was  Arethusa  with  the  same  pleasant 
smile,  and  she  led  me  in,  and  wrapped  me  up 
more  carefully  than  ever.  But  there  was  now 
one  who  considered  his  own  right  the  strongest ; 
and  between  the  two  I seemed  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overwhelmed  with  an  excess  of  care. 

Arethusa  continued  her  housekeeping  duties 
as  before ; she  smiled  at  my  offers  of  help,  and 
Mr.  Winneslie  carried  me  off  to  the  study — as 
he  declared — ‘to  keep  me  out  of  mischief,’  but 
as  I knew  to  keep  me  in  his  sight.  His  sadness 
had  departed ; his  eyes  sparkled  with  new  light ; 
and  it  flattered  me  to  think  that  I had  worked 
this  change. 

Arethusa  sewed  on  buttons  and  mended  stock- 
ings, as  in  the  days  of  her  brother’s  bachelor- 
hood ; she  had  gained  nothing  by  his  marriage 
except  the  additional  care  of  a grown-up  baby. 
Mr.  Winneslie  knew  that  I was  not  fond  of 
work,  and  Arethusa’s  kind  heart  had  long  ago 
made  the  same  discovery ; so  I was  as  tenderly 
cared  for  as  a waxen  doll,  and  expected  to  do 
nothing  but  look  pretty  and  smile  upon  them. 

I found  this  kind  of  life  very  pleasant ; and  I 
rejoiced  that  I was  a clergyman’s  wife,  and  that 
no  one  would  ever  suppose  it. 

The  winter  passed  rapidly  away,  and  spring 
came  with  its  buds  and  blossoms.  Then  did  I 
begin  more  fully  to  realize  my  freedom — to  feel 
more  thankful  that  the  lines  had  fallen  to  me  in 
such  pleasant  places. 

I remembered  the  inexpressible  feeling  of 
languor,  tire  loss  of  appetite,  and  inability  to 
exercise,  which  had  always  heralded  the  advent 
of  spring  in  my  dull  city-home ; and  with  what 
indifference  my  grandmother  and  Hester  would 
see  me  rise  from  my  untasted  breakfast  to  pur- 
sue my  weary  routine  of  school  duties. 

Now,  freshly-laid  eggs  and  luscious  cream 
tempted  my  appetite ; and  Mr.  Winneslie’s  anx- 
ious look,  at  any  failure  on  my  part  to  dispatch 
the  good  things  placed  before  me,  was  a loving 
reminder  that  there  was  some  one  to  watch  my 
every  movement. 

Good,  matter-of-fact  Arethusa,  to  whom  the 
budding  or  the  changing  of  the  leaves  was  only 
a signal  for  house-cleaning  and  summer  or  win- 
ter clothing,  having  finally  gotten  through  with 
the  first  duty  above-mentioned,  reminded  her 
brother  that  it  was  time  for  her  periodical  visit 
to  tho  city,  and  remarked  that  she  would  get  me 
a summer  bonnet  and  etceteras  at  the  same  time. 

I was  becoming  vain,  that  was  very  certain ; 
for,  although  I had  hitherto  seldom  taken  the 
matter  of  dress  into  consideration,  I now  began 
to  wonder  if  Arethusa  would  get  me  such  a coal- 
scuttle of  a bonnet  as  she  wore  herself,  and  if 
my  dress  would  be  upon  the  same  scant  pattern  ? 
However,  I said  nothing;  but  Mr.  Winneslie, 
who  had  remained  silent  for  some  time,  had,  it 
would  seem,  been  troubled  by  the  same  sur- 
mises, and  my  heart  beat  wildly  to  see  his  pride 
in  me,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 

“ We  will  all  go  together  to  the  city,  so  that 
Fair)’  can  choose  for  herself;  your  taste,  my 
dear  sister,  may  be  a little  too  sober  for  her." 

Arethusa  looked  surprised,  but  acquiesced  at 
once,  although  she  said  something  about  a cler- 
gyman’s wife  being  “proper;”  upon  which  I 
immediately  informed  her  that  I was  going  in 
search  of  a pink  bonnet,  blue  dress,  and  yellow 
shawl.  So  little  capacity  for  jesting  was  there 
in  her  common-sense  nature  that  she  believed 
it  all,  and  surveyed  me  with  a sort  of  mournful 
regret  until  I thought  proper  to  undeceive  her. 

Mr.  Winneslie  understood  it  all,  and  shook 
his  head  reprovingly ; but  I only  laughed  at  him, 
and  danced  off  to  make  preparations  for  what 
seemed  a perfect  era  in  our  quiet  life. 

My  husband  had  an  aunt  in  the  city,  living 
comfortably  in  a spacious  house,  and  thither  he 
conducted  me.  She  was  a veiy  agreeable  old 
lady,  and  when  I was  presented  to  her  said, 
archly,  to  Mr.  Winneslie, 

“Ah,  well,  it’s  one  thing  to  preach  and  quite 
another  to  practice.  Theory,  model  woman 
who  respects  her  husband  and  keeps  her  house- 
hold in  order;  practice,  a pretty  child  whose 
long  curls  and  sparkling  eyes  have  put  all  phi- 
losophy to  flight.  Ah,  Arthur!  you’re  no  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  of  them,  after  all.” 

Thi3  was  not  intended  for  my  ear,  but  it 
reached  it,  nevertheless.  Her  nephew  looked 


quite  confused  at  this  attack,  and  the  old  lady 
added  kindly,  as  she  took  my  hand, 

“You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  apology, 
though.” 

I wondered  if  he  was  ashamed  of  me ; but  a 
stolen  glance  soon  told  me  that,  and  my  spirits 
rose  at  once. 

I know  not  why,  but  I was  half  wild  with  de- 
light that  evening;  the  consciousness  of  youth 
and  beauty  and  pleasant  surroundings  was  stron- 
ger upon  me  than  ever ; and  I chattered  away 
until  old  Mrs.  Cloudgate  laughed  heartily  at  my 
fancies,  and  sister  Arethusa  opened  her  eyes  in 
wonder.  I was  surprised  at  myself ; I had  no 
idea  that  I was  such  a madcap. 

Mr.  Winneslie  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  me  afresh ; and,  petted  and  flattered  on  all 
sides,  I laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  with  an  elat- 
ed heart,  sadly  lacking,  I am  afraid,  “the  or- 
nament of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  Perhaps 
Arthur  was  more  lenient  to  my  faults  than  he 
should  have  been  ; if  so,  this  was  his  only  weak- 
ness. Never  had  I imagined  a more  perfect, 
noble  character  than  my  husband. 

Our  stay  was  limited,  and  the  next  morning 
we  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  shopping. 

Mr.  Winneslie,  man-like,  fell  speedily  in  love 
w'ith  a rich,  but  quiet-looking,  lilac  silk,  of  an 
exquisite  shade;  and  when  I tremblingly  asked 
the  price,  and  put  it  from  me  at  what  sounded  to 
my  simplicity  exorbitant,  he  whispered  in  my 
ear, 

“Take  it,  darling,  if  you  like  it!  my  purse 
will  stand  it  very  easily.” 

The  silk  was  measured  off,  and  then  came  the 
grand  affair  of  the  bonnet,  while  I,  who  had 
never  gone  “ a shopping”  in  my  whole  life  be- 
fore, could  scarcely  believe  my  own  identity. 
Mrs.  Cloudgate’s  knowledge  of  the  city  was  a 
great  advantage  to  us  ; and  being  conducted  by 
her  to  a tasteful  milliner,  a pretty  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  a broad  white  ribbon,  with  a cap 
of  violets,  was  soon  selected;  and  this,  with  a 
small  mantilla  of  white  muslin,  completed  a 
tout  ensemble  the  like  of  which  I had  never  fig- 
ured in  before. 

“It  was  just  suitable  for  a clergyman’s  wife,” 
Mr.  Winneslie  declared;  and  when  Arethusa 
remarked,  rather  doubtfully,  that  “she  hoped 
the  Simeses  wouldn’t  go  whispering  about  ns 
they  generally  did,”  he  had  quite  a long  talk 
with  her  about  being  “too  austere,”  telling  her 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  us  to  gratify  our 
sense  of  beauty  in  a reasonable  degree,  and  ask- 
ing her  why  God  had  made  the  flowers  if  life 
were  to  be  a mere  tread-mill  of  duties  ? 

To  all  of  which  Arethusa,  whose  logical  pow- 
ers were  not  largely  developed,  only  replied  that 
“ she  hoped  the  Simeses  wouldn’t  talk.” 

I cared  very  little  for  “ the  Simeses,”  or  any 
one  else  in  Meadowbrook,  as  I equipped  my- 
self in  my  new  and  becoming  attire ; and  Mr. 
Winneslie  was  so  delighted  with  my  appearance 
that  he  got  absolutely  angry  at  Arethusa. 

“And  now  let  us  take  our  walk,”  said  he, 
when  this  little  ebullition  was  over.  “And 
first,  dear  Ernestine,  we  will  call  upon  your 
grandmother  and  aunt.” 

“ Not  there  /"  I exclaimed,  in  dismay,  as  I 
tried  to  withdraw  my  hand  from  his  arm.  “I 
never  want  to  see  those  horrid  people  again !” 

“ My  dear  child,”  said  my  husband,  reprov- 
ingly, “this  will  never  do.  True,  your  rela- 
tions have  not  displayed  much  affection  for 
you ; but  you  owe  them,  notwithstanding,  a cer- 
tain degree  of  attention  for  your  father's  sake. 
We  must  not  give  way  too  much  to  impulse, 
Fairy ; and  we  never  neglect  any  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  life  without  regretting  it  afterward.  Poor 
child !”  he  added,  noticing  my  dismayed  face, 
“ did  she  think  I had  become  tired  of  her,  and 
wanted  to  take  her  back  ? No,  no,  Fairy.  You 
are  quartered  upon  me  now  for  life,  and  I 
couldn’t  get  rid  of  you  if  I wished  it.” 

I smiled  at  his  ridiculous  conceit,  and  with  a 
delightful  feeling  of  security  I approached  again 
the  house  where  I had  spent  so  many  weary 
years.  * 

Hester  opened  the  door,  just  on  a crack  at 
first,  as  was  her  way  of  old;  and  I have  learn- 
ed to  read  a person’s  heart  in  the  opening  of  a 
door.  A free,  widely-opened  door  is  the  sign 
of  a generous  heart ; while  a door  opened  on  a 
crack,  through  which  appears  an  eye,  cold,  cal- 
culating, and  watchful,  bespeaks  a nature  from 
which  the  suppliant  would  turn  with  a murmur- 
ed prayer.  Such  a nature  was  my  Aunt  Hes- 
ter’s. 

With  a scarcely-suppressed  grunt  of  dissatis- 
faction she  surveyed  us  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then  gave  utterance  to  a most  ungenial  “ Come 
in.”  I remembered  what  Mr.  Winneslie  had 
said  to  me,  and  inquired  politely  after  my 
grandmother,  as  I accepted  this  scanty  invita- 
tion. 

“ Well,  she’s  complaining,”  said  Hester,  “as 
usual.” 

I heard  my  husband  sigh  as  he  glanced  around 
the  dreary  room ; and  I looked  at  him  with  more 
love  in  my  heart  than  I had  ever  yet  felt,  as  I 
thought  of  what  would  have  been  but  for  him. 

My  grandmother  soon  made  her  appearance. 

“Hoity,  toity!”  she  exclaimed,  as  her  eye 
fell  upon  me.  “ What  a fine  lady  Tecna  has 
grown,  to  be  sure !”  They  always  called  me  by 
this  odious  name. 

My  aged  relative  planted  herself  close  beside 
Mr.  Winneslie,  and  asked  him  jf  he  didn’t  find 
me  very  hard  to  manage  ; giving,  in  illustra- 
tion, various  juvenile  misdemeanors  that  had 
quite  escaped  my  memory. 

Hester  attacked  me;  and  after  commenting 
upon  the  expensiveness  of  my  dress — adding 
that  “ she  always  knew  I had  an  extravagant 
turn” — she  told  me  that  “ a silk  dress  like  that 
ought  to  last  a life-time ;”  and  then  gave  me 
various  recipes  for  dyeing.  My  maiden  aunt 
preached  me.  a lone  lecture  upon  economy, 
wbMJ^Uo  iMd^KwiI  d most  important  virtue  in 
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a minister’s  wife;  and  endeavored  to  instruct 
me  in  the  process  of  making  soft  soap.  I was 
weary,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Winneslic,  who  un- 
derstood my  appealing  glance;  but  the  old  lady 
had  him  firmly  by  the  button-hole,  and  getting 
away  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

When  we  at  length  rose  to  go  Hester  drew 
herself  up,  as  if  for  an  effort,  and  slowly  re- 
marked: “I  always  thought  that  Teena  would 
manage  to  take  somebody  in — she  had  just  the 
way  for  it.” 

This  was  the  first  time  I had  seen  my  hus- 
band angry.  He  glanced  at  my  fast  filling  eyes, 
and  a crimson  streak  crossed  his  forehead,  as 
he  replied,  passing  my  hand  through  his  arm  : 

“I  beg  you  to  understand,  madam,  that  I do 
not  consider  myself  in  the  least  'taken  in.'  I 
should  have  supposed  that  I,  a man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  had  taken  this  poor  child  in, 
had  I not  seen  that  I have  probably  rescued  her 
from  a worse  fate.” 

“ Mighty  pretty !”  said  my  grandmother,  toss- 
ing her  head;  while  my  aunt  remarked,  in  a 
tone  intended  to  be  extremely  cutting,  “I  think 
you  call  yourself  ‘the  Ilev.  Mr.  Winneslie?’  ” 

We  had  gained  the  door,  but  as  we  passed 
through  it,  Hester  threw  after  me,  as  a male- 
diction, the  words:  “Mark  this,  it  won't  last.” 

Was  her  evil  spirit  suddenly  gifted  with  the 
spirit  of  divination,  gloating  over  what  it  saw  in 
the  future  ? 

“We  will  not  go  there  again,  darling,”  said 
my  husband,  in  answer  to  my  flushed  face  and 
tearful  eyes;  “your  grandmother  and  aunt  ap- 
pear to  be  very  singular  people.” 

To  his  charitable  and  loving  heart  they  were 
only  “singular” — I wished  that  I could  bo  as 
lenient. 

We  went  back  to  Mcadovvbrook  ; and,  as  Are- 
thusa  had  predicted,  “the  Simeses”  did  talk. 

Miss  Sally  Simes  had  suffered  a bitter  disap- 
pointment when  Mr.  Winneslie  placed  me  in 
the  position  of  clergyman’s  wife,  and  she  now 
took  every  opportunity  of  revenging  herself. 

My  attire  was  described  by  the  envious  spinster 
almost  to  rival  the  magnificence  of  the  famous 
“field  of  the  cloth  of  gold:”  and  quite  threw 
into  the  shade  Buckingham’s  little  practice  of 
dropping  jewels  along  his  path,  as  deserted  chil- 
dren, in  the  fairy  tales,  dropped  crumbs  to  find 
their  way. 

The  poison  took  effect;  and  Meadowbrook 
began  to  look  upon  me  with  averted  eye.  I 
did  not  care  for  Meadowbrook ; but,  for  my  hus- 
band’s sake,  I put  by  the  offending  silk  dress 
for  a time,  and  resumed  my  white  muslin.  I 
smiled  to  myself  as  I reflected  that  Miss  Sally 
Simes  could  not  take  out  my  eyes  and  substitute 
her  own  green  ones  for  them,  nor  replace  my 
flowing  ringlets  by  her  grizzly  head-covering. 

There  was  comfort  in  that.  I often  wondered 
if  she  wouldn’t  like  to  know  Aunt  Hester,  and 
if  they  wouldn’t  be  fast  friends. 

Sister  Arethusa  sometimes  made  visits.  She 
had  some  relations  living  at  an  outlandish  place, 
some  miles  distant,  called  “Hog’s  Point;”  and 
were  it  not  that  before  these  departures  she 
wound  up  the  kitchen  machinery  and  warranted 
it  not  to  run  down  before  her  return,  our  meals 
would  have  occurred  with  delightful  irregularity, 
or  probably  not  have  occurred  at  all. 

I really  thought  that  if  any  one  was  safe  from 
the  entangling  meshes  of  Cupid,  it  was  sister 
Arethusa ; I had  come  to  regard  her  as  an  in- 
stitution— as  much  of  a fixture  as  the  fire  -place ; 
and  nothing  had  as  yet  occurred  to  upset  this 
little  theory  of  mine.  * 

But  one  memorable  afternoon  Arethnsa  and 
her  bandbox  returned  from  a visit  at  Hog’s 
Point,  but,  alas ! she  came  not  alone ; for  with 
Arethusa  and  Arethppa’.a  bandbox  [appeared  a 
tall  man  in  green  spmaSds',  Ivlro' ’reminded  me 


of  an  elongated  strip 
of  parchment.  I was 
alone  in  the  parlor 
whenthis  arrival  came, 
and  Arethusa,  consid- 
erably flurried,  pre- 
sented her  companion 
to  me  as  “Professor 
Boggs,”  and  then  has- 
tily made  her  escape. 

The  Professor  star- 
ed at  me,  called  me 
“ Miss,”  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  himself 
agreeable  until  Mr. 
Winneslie  came.  The 
visitor  shook  hands 
with  Arthur  as  though 
he  were  a pump-han- 
dle, and  then  gra- 
ciously remarked, 
“Your  daughter,  Sir, 
has  been  entertaining 
me  very  well  in  your 
absence — a promising 
young  lady.” 

My  husband  glanced 
at  my  “baby  frock” 
of  white,  with  its  blue 
sash,  and  the  long 
ringlets  shading  a face 
that  was  dimpling  with 
a suppressed  inclina- 
tion to  laugh,  as  he 
replied,  with  a smile, 
“ Your  mistake, 
Sir,  was  a very  natu- 
ral one ; but  allow  me 
to  present  you  to  Mrs. 
Winneslie.” 

“ Bless  my  soul !” 
exclaimed  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  the  sud- 
den start  of  an  awk- 
ward man  completely 
“taken  aback,”  and  he  pushed' up  his  specta- 
cles in  a comical  manner  to  look  at  me. 

He  appeared  to  be  a plain,  good-hearted  in- 
dividual, and  let  Arethusa  do  all  the  “court- 
ing.” That  elderly  damsel  was  in  a nervous 
flutter  of  uncertainty,  as  she  sat  there  pouring 
out  tea ; and  her  singular  mistakes  caused  her 
brother  much  perplexity  — he  being  evidently 
busy  in  detecting  the  incipient  stages  of  insan- 
ity. But  I saw  it  all  at  once.  Professor  Boggs 
was  the  sun  that  blinded  her  to  all  things  else  ; 
and  the  poor  soul  was  divided  between  admira- 
tion for  him  and  her  anxiety  to  note  the  effect 
produced  by  her  lover  on  others. 

For  that  Professor  Boggs  teas  a lover  was 
speedily  made  known  by  his  applying  to  Mr. 
Winneslie,  in  due  form,  for  the  hand  of  his 
staid  sister  ; and  as  “ youth  and  inexperience” 
certainly  could  not  be  pleaded  in  Arethusa’s 
case,  there  was  no  reasonable  objection. 

The  bride-elect  said  that  “ she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  settle  at  Hog’s  Point — she  might  be  the 
means  of  doing  some  good.”  It  is  really  aston- 
ishing how  plainly  duty  is  discerned  when  view- 
ed through  the  spectacles  of  inclination! 

But  Arethusa  was  certainly  a kind  sister,  and 
I really  loved  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  very 
thing  that  disposed  me  to  look  unfavorably  upon 
the  wooing  of  Professor  Boggs.  I should  miss 
her  sadly  ; and  as  to  Arthur — why,  he  might  get 
breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  suppers,  and  but- 
tons sewed  on,  and — he  might  not. 

Professor  Boggs’s  mistake  about  me  seemed 
to  have  troubled  my  husband,  too ; for  the  next 
day,  as  I was  twisting  my  ringlets,  he  looked  at 
me  in  an  uneasy  manner,  and  remarked, 

“I  am  afraid  those  pretty  curls  are  rather 
childish,  Fairy.  Couldn’t  you  arrange  them  in 
some  more  dignified  way — something  like  Are- 
thusa’s, for  instance  ?” 


I was  quite  pro- 
voked with  him  for 
this ; but  I only  an- 
swered, 

“ Oh  yes,  certainly, 
if  you  wish  it.”  And 
when  he  had  gone 
down  stairs  I resolved 
to  punish  him  well. 

I completely  satu- 
rated my  rebellious 
curls  with  water,  and 
then,  calling  to  mind 
distinctly  every  queer 
crook  and  turn  in  that 
marvelous  head-struc- 
ture of  Arethusa’s,  I 
piled  up  my  own  lux- 
uriant locks  in  exact 
imitation  of  it;  and 
having  daubed  down 
a love-lock  on  each 
cheek,  I saw  that  the 
transformation  was 
complete.  The  ar- 
rangement was  very 
top  - heavy,  though, 
and  made  my  head 
ache  badly ; but  I was 
determined  to  carry 
it  out  for  that  day,  at 
least,  and  I walked 
down  stairs  with  a 
demure  face. 

Mr.  Winneslie  start- 
ed visibly  when  he  saw 
me,  and  evidently  took 
me  at  first  for  a stran- 
ger ; while  Arethusa 
exclaimed,  in  her  as- 
tonishment, 

“Why,  Fairy!  what 
have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself?  You  don’t 
look  like  yourself  at 
all!  Where  are  the  curls?” 

“Mr.  Winneslie  requested  me  to  put  them 
up,”  I replied;  “he  thought  them  ‘too  child- 
ish,’ I believe.” 

He  looked  in  amusement  at  my  grave  face, 
and  whispered,  as  he  followed  me  to  the  win- 
dow: “Don’t  try  this  again,  Fairy — your  own 
way  is  the  best.  What  does  very  well  for  a 
woman  of  Arethusa’s  size  becomes  a perfect 
burlesque  on  you.” 

So  the  curls  were  retained,  as  I meant  they 
should  be. 

Arethusa  was  married  at  the  Parsonage  in  a 
drab-colored  merino  dress;  for  it  was  autumn, 
just  a year  after  our  marriage,  and  she  equipped 
herself  with  a view  to  the  journey  to  Hog’s 
Point. 

She  looked  very  solemn,  and  made  very  loud 
responses ; while  the  Professor  seemed  fright- 
ened, and  had  the  audacity  to  behave  as  though 
this  were  his  first  attempt,  although  he  had  been 
married  three  times  before!  As  an  old  lady 
present  remarked,  “he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
wives.”  But  Arethusa  clung  firmly  to  his  arm, 
and  looked  sturdily  resolved  to  make  him  a 
good  wife  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Almost  from  the  moment  that  they  were  pro- 
nounced one  my  sister-in-law  designated  him 
as  “ husband,” and  “husband”  he  has  been  ever 
since  ; never  by  any  possibility  “ Professor 
Boggs,”  or  “Jonah”  (Jonah  calls  up  such  un- 
pleasant ideas  of  whales) — always  “husband.” 
It  was  “husband  thinks  this,”  or  “husband 
thinks  that,”  until  I became  tired  of  the  very 
sound  of  the  name. 

Well,  Arethusa  went  “for  good,” as  the  chil- 
dren say ; and  I felt  like  a ship  afloat  without 
a rudder. 

“La!”  said  the  worthy  creature,  as  I sobbed 
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upon  her  shoulder,  don’t  take  on  so,  Fairy. 
“You  can  come  to  Hog’s  Point  and  see  me,  you 
know — run  over  often.”  I often  think  it  is  well 
that  the  objects  of  our  affection  don’t  know  how 
much  selfishness  there  is  mingled  with  our  love. 
“And,  Ernestine,”  she  continued,  with  a sud- 
den gleam  in  her  face,  while  I listened  eagerly 
for  a crumb  of  comfort,  “ don't  forget  the  Jlannel- 
cakes  on  Fridays,  dear — Arthur  always  likes 
flannel-cakes  on  Friday.” 

These  were  my  sister-in-law’s  parting  words ; 
and  I walked  hack  into  the  parlor  under  the 
melancholy  influence  of  the  reaction  that  always 
follows  a wedding,  or  any  excitement. 

But  my  husband  drew  me  to  the  fire,  and  I 
was  folded  in  his  arms,  close,  close  to  his  heart. 

“All  alone,  now — you  and  I,  Fairy,”  said  he, 
with  a loving  smile.  “Now  we  will  see  what 
a notable  little  housekeeper  you’ll  make.” 

But  I looked  serious. 

“ I am  afraid.”  I replied,  with  a mournful 
shake  of  the  head,  “I  am  really  afraid  you’ll 
starve !” 

Mr.  Winneslic  laughed  at  my  earnestness. 
“One  would  suppose,”  said  he,  “that  you 
were  contemplating  the  impossibility  of  provid- 
ing for  an  Ogre!  I am  not  so  altogether  given 
up  to  eating,  Mrs.  Ernestine — I know  somebody 
else,  I think,  who  likes  good  things  quite  as  well ; 
and  if  you  can  eat  your  own  manufactures,  I am 
sure  that  I can.  But  cheer  up,  darling ; there 
is  no  fear  of  our  suffering — Mime  will  see  to 
that.” 

“Mime”  was  a substantial  American  woman, 
who  governed  the  kitchen  completely  ; and  I am. 
not  sure  that  her  dominion  didn’t  extend  con- 
siderably beyond  it.  Mime  understood  things, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  articles  for 
which  I had  received  particular  instructions 
from  Arethusa ; but  somehow,  I did  not  remem- 
ber them  as  I should  have  done. 

My  first  batch  of  mince-pies  were  spoiled  with 
pepper — I had  always  an  idea  that  mince-pies 
were  extensively  peppered ; and  in  consequence 
of  this  novel  ingredient  they  were  “love’s  labor 
lost.”  The  flannel-cakes,  of  which  Mrs.  Boggs 
had  so  impressively  reminded  me,  were  flannel 
by  name  and  flannel  by  nature,  and  repulsed  all 
the  loving  advances  of  knives  and  forks.  Thus 
my  attempts  in  the  cooking  line  were  nearly  al- 
ways failures  ; but  my  husband  appeared  to  bo 
satisfied,  and  this  was  all  I cared  for. 

The  winter  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly,  and 
I never  felt  lonely.  When  Mr.  Winneslie  was 
writing  his  sermons  or  visiting  his  parishioners, 
I sewed,  or  sat  on  the  floor  in  his  study,  surround- 
ed by  piles  of  volumes  that  I had  dragged  from 
the  book-case  to  find  the  most  interesting. 

Frequently  we  had  long  walks, when  we  stopped 
at  the  cottages  of  the  poor  to  leave  the  warm 
garments  which  my  needle  had,  perhaps,  put  to- 
gether in  the  morning.  It  was  pure  and  peace- 
ful, this  simple  life,  and  my  husband  soon  taught 
me  to  call  our  Heavenly  Father  mine. 

At  Christmas  came  Professor  and  Mrs.  Boggs 
from  Hog’s  Point ; and  we  dressed  the  old 
Church  with  greens  and  had  a merry  time  of  it. 

Arethusa  was  just  the  same  as  ever,  except, 
perhaps,  an  addition  of  dignity ; and  immediate- 
ly after  her  arrival  she  went  into  the  kitchen  on 
a voyage  of  discoveries.  She  evidently  discov- 
ered dreauriil  things;  for,  when  I asked  her  if 
it  did  not  look  well,  she  only  reiterated, 

“ The  closets,  child,  the  closets  /” 

My  sister-in-law  compared  the  kitchen  to  “ a 
whited  sepulchre,”  and  various  other  unpretty 
things ; it  was  “slicked  up,”  she  said,  on  the  out- 
side, while  all  sorts  of  things  were  stowed  away 
in  holes  and  closets.  Now,  I thought  we  had 
done  very  well,  and  Mr.  Winneslie  immediately 
put  in  a disclaimer;  but  Arethusa  shook  her 
considered  me  a hopeless 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SG0, 
hr  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk  a Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


®l)e  New  partner 
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“CLINGHAM  & CO.,  BANKERS.” 


BY  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW, 
actiiob  of  “tub  hasiieesii  eater,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


RELATES  HOW  A BANK  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 

A DEMON  OP  UNFAITH  GOT  TURNED  OUT  OP 

DOORS. 

As  the  morning  with  whose  dawn  our  last 
chapter  closed  advanced  to  nine  o’clock  the 
doors  of  Clingham  & Co.  opened  for  business  as 
usual,  because,  in  the  first  place,  banking  hours 
commenced  then  by  the  immutable  laws  of  so- 
lar progress  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  John 
Manton  took  down  the  shutters  at  that  time — a 
fact  only  less  predeterminate  and  inevitable  than 
the  astronomical  one.  But  the  doors  opened 
only  on  just  so  much  possibility  of  transacting 
business  as  was  inherent  in  the  one  very  sleepy 
and  moppy  head  owned  by  Mr.  M'Dowlas.  And 
it  was  not  until  full  ten  o’clock  that  the  other 
young  gentlemen  had  all  arrived,  and  .were  sit- 
ting or  standing  listlessly  at  their  posts,  with  the 
exception  of  Ernest  Beckford.  All  that  day 
went  dragging  by  the  eyelids. 

Whenever  it  was  possible,  from  a temporary 
slack  in  the  tide  of  business,  or  an  unusual  non- 
chalance as  to  whether  there  was  business  or 
not,  the  various  officers  of  the  Bank  gathered  in  a 
little  swarm  at  some  one  desk,  and  canvassed  the 
main  event  of  the  preceding  night.  Canvassed 
it  with  the  preternatural  ferocity  which  a dis- 
agreeable subject  excites  in  under-slept  men; 
canvassed  it,  calling  all  sorts  of  undesirable 
names,  and  imploring  all  manner  of  unpleasant 
imprecations,  but  always  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  last,  that  the  wallet-snatching  was  mere- 
ly a drunken  freak  on  the  part  of  a man  not 
used  to  liquor,  and  so  quite  maddened  thereby, 
and  that  on  returning  to  his  senses  he  would  be 
very  much  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done,  re- 
turning to  ask  forgiveness  and  repair  his  error. 
Would  they  receive  him  back  among  them,  and 
treat  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened?  Some 
one  thought  that  he  might  be  made  something 
of  after  all,  though  he  did  do  a thing  which  no 
gentleman  of  honor  would  do.  But  the  majori- 
ty leaned  to  the  decidedly  expressed  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bradby  that  they’d  be  d — d if  they  would. 

They  had  hoped  to  receive  a fillip  to  their 
lagging  senses  in  the  coming  of  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  last  night’s  oc- 
currence ; but  when  hour  after  hour  went  on 
and  no  Ernest  appeared  to  cry  peccavi,  to  look 
ashamed  of  himself,  to  be  sent  to  Coventry,  or 
to  produce  any  sensation  whatever — and  when 
the  speculators,  the  men  wanting  discounts,  the 
poor  widows,  and  the  agents  of  worthy  causes 
had  all  to  be  sent  away  one  after  another  with 
the  answer,  “ Not  in,  I tell  ye” — and  there  was 
no  information,  no  suggestion,  no  hypothesis  to 
fall  back  upon  except  their  own— the  young 
men  of  Clingham  & Co.,  Cheswick  Branch, 
found  each  other  very  bad  company. 

Long  after  bank  hours  were  over  and  the 
doors  shut,  at  the  gray  of  dusk  a very  sorry 
and  used-up  nag  drew  into  the  livery-stable 
yard  of  the  Brothers  Grant  at  Cheswick,  a light 
wagon,  much  mud-bespattered  and  weather- 
beaten. Upon  the  seat,  just  arrived  from  Hud- 
dlesfield,  sat  Mr.  Luke  Green.  And  with  as 
perfect  a sweetness  of  voice  ns  if  he  had  just  ar- 
rived from  an  airing  for  pleasure,  ho  turned  to 
one  of  tho  proprietors,  who  stood  smoking  his 
pipe  outside  the  stalls,  and  said: 

“My  venerable  friend  breathed  his  last  just 
after  I arrived.  I was  so  happy,  by  the  speed  of 
your  excellent  mare,  to  have  reached  Iluddles- 
field  in  time  to  close  his  eyes !” 

Uttering  which  cheering  and  praiseworthy  re- 
flection, he  slipped  the  value  of  his  ride  into 
the  hand  of  Richard  (£r|fjirt,j  pjhpdook^y  feeling 


as  if  the  blessing  of  a most  pious  character  went 
with  it,  putting  a new  gilt  on  the  two  quarter 
eagles,  but  who  would  have  been  less  of  this 
sentiment  had  lie  followed  the  gentle  and  self- 
forgetting  soother  of  death-beds  just  outside  of 
his  yard,  and  seen  the  square,  polished,  white 
under-jaw  shut  tight,  and  the  small,  long  fin- 
gers clench  tilhthe  veins  knotted  on  the  back  of 
the  hands.  Had  he  seen  the  smooth,  ivory  fore- 
head mapped  by  livid  branching  boundaries,  the 
calm  steel-blue'  eyes  grow  shining  with  an  un- 
pleasant smile,  like  a glary,  quiet  pool  on  the  sea, 
where  a shark  lies  underneath ; had  he  heard  that 
single  word  which  Luke  Green  uttered,  through 
lips  that  hardly  opened  to  let  it  out,  “ Beckford 
Not  a curse  with  it,  not  a qualifying  expression 
of  any  kind : but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
uttered  told  of  a crowd  of  satanic  bad  wishes, 
for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  crowding 
so  hard  behind  it  as  fairly  to  keep  the  doors  of 
speech  from  opening  to  let  them  out,  such  as 
never  was  or  never  shall  be  expressible  in  any 
merely  human  vocabulary.  “ Beckford /”  as  if 
that  simple  name  must  stand  representative  of 
all  hellish  desires,  sponsor  for  the  fulfillment  of 
all  fiendish  threats  which  otherwise  could  get  no 
airing  even  indirectly.  “ Beckford  /”  and,  re- 
peating it  again,  he  passed  quietly  and  unno- 
ticeably  away  to  his  house. 

The  next  day  in  the  bank  went  more  briskly. 

Messrs.Todds,  Bradby,  & Co.unburdened  their 
minds  freely,  at  various  times,  to  Mr.  Green 
upon  the  sly — it  being  a maxim  with  that  gen- 
tleman never  to  appear  too  familiar  and  confi- 
dential with  the  subalterns  before  others — and 
felt  a great  deal  better  for  it.  The  only  defin- 
ite answer  that  they  received  to  any  of  their  re- 
marks was,  that  every  body  had  been  disappoint- 
ed in  the  young  man  Beckford;  but  that  the 
whole  subject  had  better  be  forgotten.  It  was  his 
desire  that  it  should  be  so.  The  wallet  was  not 
of  much  consequence : if  the  poor  young  fel- 
low was  betrayed  into  stealing  it,  he  thought 
very  likely  the  excitement  of  hard  drinking  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  now  he  was 
ashamed  to  return,  for  fear  of  being  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  But  he  should  not  prosecute 
him — oh  no!  let  it  go!  That  was  the  better 
way.  And  the  young  men  left  the  superintend- 
ent’s room  with  a feeling  that  a more  forgiving 
nature  never  played  all-fours  for  small  stakes 
merely  to  add  to  the  interest,  you  know. 

Three  o’clock  came  and  shut  the  doors  of 
Clingham  & Co.  It  was  then  that  Luke  Green, 
briskly  concluding  the  two  or  three  letters  ho 
had  to  send  after  business  hours,  and  seeing 
that  all  the  juniors  under  his  supeijntendence 
had  departed,  rose  and  passed  across  the  hall 
to  the  room  in  which  J olm  Manton  usually  sat 
at  this  hour — looking  at,  rather  than  into,  the 
first  volume  of  Rollin’s  “ History  of  the  World,” 
as  if  it  were  affording  him  the  liveliest  intellect- 
ual satisfaction ; or  if  not  Rollin,  something  else 
of  the  same  grade  and  character  of  interest — 
Fox’s  book  of  Martyrs,  or  Jonathan  Bibb’s  ser- 
mons, for  instance.  Invariably  from  one  until 
four  or  five  o’clock  he  dozed  in  a peaceful  after- 
dinner  state  of  mind,  and  having  a book  in  his 
lap  thought  himself  meditating.  At  a reason- 
able time  before  tea  he  arose,  congratulated 
himself  on  having  been  historical,  devotional, 
philosophical,  as  the  work  on  his  knees  had  par- 
taken of  either  of  these  characteristics,  and 
addressed  himself  to  getting  hungry  by  either 
walking  or  whirling  his  arms  about  like  a wind- 
mill. Poor  old  man ! had  John  Manton  been 
told  twenty  years  before  that  he  would  ever  have 
reached  this  state  of  being,  this  perfect  content 
with  vegetation,  the  hearty  spirit  that  still  burn- 
ed, like  a bright  turf-coal,  under  the  wet  bog  of 
many  troubles,  would  have  flashed  out,  and  the 
slanderer  had  been  knocked  down.  But,  line 
by  line,  the  Mansoul  within  him  had  ebbed  down 
the  beach  of  his  body,  leaving  it  and  all  its  five 
senses  barer  and  barer,  until  it  seemed  as  if, 
long  before  the  time  had  come,  according  to  the 
manner  of  men,  for  the  tide  to  be  quite  out  with 
him,  the  slack-water  of  his  soul  was  nigh  at 
hand,  and  he  would  be  left  a mere  physical  ex- 
istence— an  eater,  a drinker,  a sleeper — with 
hero  and  there  just  a memory  or  two  to  mock 
the  departed  mind,  like  the  little  pools  of  brine 
that  stand  in  old  shells  and  sand  furrows  far  up 
above  the  water-line  when  the  tide  is  down. 

I have  said  long  ago  that  Nora  read  to  her 
father  in  the  evening.  Sometimes,  as  on  the 
evening  when  we  first  saw  her,  the  thing  read 
was  the  newspaper;  sometimes  it  was  one  of 
the  driest  of  dry  books  of  polemic  theology ; but 
the  book  or  the  paper,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  many  a time  gently  and  noiselessly  folded 
up  when  the  poor  old  man’s  head  fell  wearily 
on  his  breast,  and  a pair  of  overflowing  girl  eyes 
looked  at  him  as  if  the  heart  that  was  their 
fountain  would  break.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
he  slept  more  sweetly  for  being  watched  with 
tears.  And  repress  them  she  could  not,  unless 
it  would  have  disturbed  him  to  have  her  weep. 

The  afternoon  that  Luke  Green  left  his  office 
to  pay  John  Manton  a visit  had  been  spent  by 
Nora  in  her  father’s  room.  She  was  darning — 
I know  it  is  unromantic,  but  it  is  not  in  the  bad 
sense  prose,  rather  poetry  of  the  highest  order, 
when  we  think  how  often  those  same  woman 
fingers  that  cure  invalid  stockings  glide  thence 
to  knit  up  tho  thread  of  raveling  hearts — she 
was  darning,  and  a pile  of  bine  socks  just  from 
the  wash  grew  less  and  less  with  the  dwindling 
afternoon,  being  rolled  up  as  fast  as  discharged 
cured,  and  laid  in  a basket  at  her  side.  John 
Manton  addressed  not  a syllable  to  her  of  any 
description,  for  Rollin  was  in  his  lap.  It  was  a 
warm,  hazy  day,  the  windows  were  open,  nnd 
gradually  the  sensible  stillness  of  every  thing 
put  John  Manton  to  sleep.  Nora,  as  ever  when 
ho  slept,  sat  looking  at  him  with  an  unspeaka- 
ble tenderness,  until  at  last  she  found  that  she 
skipt  threads  by  darning  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  a while  stopped  the  latter.  The  long  ala- 


paca  sack  which  he  wore  had  been  black  when  ed  them  with  the  sheeny  pair  in  his  hand and 

it  was  new,  and  having  been  pressed  only  once,  stroking  their  rich,  smooth  gloss,  was  seduced, 
and  not  sponged  at  all,  did  not  shine  greasily  in  Moreover,  Luke  Green  had  already  begun  playl 
the  seams  at  that  time,  as  it  did  now.  It  flut-  fully  untying  the  strings  of  the  pair  he  wore  and 
tered  in  the  little  breath  of  air  that  came  through  kept  saying,  “ Try  them  on ! tiy  them  on-r^they 
the  half-closed  shutters,  and  showed  not  only  its  don’t  bite — you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  them.’’  So 
own  rustiness  to  perfect  advantage,  but  several  they  were  on  almost  before  John  Manton  was 
delicate  yet  not  indiscernible  lines  whose  three  aware.  And  the  seductive  Green  regarded  them 
cornered  tears  had  been  mended  down  the  knee-  and  him  with  a suave  smile  that  seemed  to  en- 
sprung  legs  of  the  old  man’s  pantaloons.  And  case  him  in  a suit  of  glaze  from  head  to  toes, 
following  down  the  outline  of  his  form,  flung  on  Mr.  Green’s  eye  now  wandered  for  a moment 
the  settee  in  a childish  abandonment  to  sleep,  about  the  room,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  putting 
Nora’s  glance  rested  on  his  shoes,  and  the  eyes  his  friend  at  case,  by  appearing  not  to  hear  his 
that  had  been  filling  poured  over,  for  one  of  repeated  thank  you’s.  And  in  its  wanderings 
those  queerly  tender  thoughts  in  which  so  truly  fell  upon  many  additions  which  his  own  benefi- 
humor  sits  by  the  deepest  well  of  pathos  in  our  cent  hand,  coming  noiseless  as  the  dew,  slaker 
Soulm  grass-thirst,  had  made  to  the  comfort  and  the 

“ lo  think  that  those  poor  dear  old  feet  that  obligation  of  the  Manton  family.  In  the  corner 
have  so  nearly  trod  all  their  weary  way  to  the  was  a little  card-table,  which  held  the  family 
grave,  should  have  to  wear  patched  cowhide,  daguerreotypes.  That  table  he  had  sent  in  on 
while  some  people  ” the  sly — one  birth  morning  of  Nora  Manton — 

She  did  not  complete  the  thought  even  to  her  with  a card  marked  “From  an  unknown friend” 
own  mind,  for  the  spirit  of  envy  is  drowned  in  in  the  boldest  strokes  of  his  well-known  hand- 

a good  woman’s  tears.  She  arose,  and  planting  writing.  The  pretty  brocatelle  curtains  that 

on  her  father’s  forehead  the  softest  kiss,  as  a shone  through  the  summer  muslin — making  a 
seal  to  sweet  sleeping  till  she  came  again,  passed  pleasant  subdued  rosiness  at  the  window  sides 
quietly  out  of  the  door  that  led  to  her  own  room.  — he  had  hung  those  with  his  own  hand  one  day 
A moment  after,  Luke  Green  came  to  the  when  John  and  his  daughter  were  at  dinner 

hall  door  and  tapped.  The  old  man  awoke  and  happening  in  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to 

listened.  The  tap  was  repeated,  and  he  called  be  catechised  and  look  conscious  upon  the  sub- 
“ Come  in.”  Upon  which  Luke  Green  entered,  ject  of  “ whose  doing  they  were.”  A handsome 
and  with  an  obeisance  such  as  he  would  have  little  plated  epergne,  with  a flower-glass  replen- 
made  to  a king,  from  whom  he  wished  a favor,  ished  from  rose  and  violet  beds  daily  by  Nora, 
drew  a chair  up  to  the  settee  on  which  the  old*  to  infuse  a breath  of  summer  into  her  father’s 
man  had  been  lying.  wintry  life,  several  books  such  as  come  with 

“ How  do  we  find  ourself  in  this  rather  pros-  the  compliments  of  the  season,  table  ornaments, 
trating  weather?  Are  we  doing  pretty  well,  one  of  the  engravings  from  Goupil’s,  which  hung 
considering?”  said  Luke  Green,  opening  the  upon  the  wall — all  these  Luke  Green  could  look 
conversation  with  a reverent  cheerfulness.  upon  with  complacency,  as  being  so  many  re- 

“ Oh,  so  so — very  well  for  me — yes,  yes,  very  minders  to  him  of  his  past  goodness, 
well,  indeed,  thank  you.”  The  subject  of  the  shoes  now  being  passed 

“I  have  had  to  be  out  of  town  for  a day  or  over  comfortably,  and  the  two  men  pretending 
two,  which  accounts  for  my  not  coming  in  to  that  they  had  never  thought  of  them — Mr.  Green 
see  how  my  dear  old  friend  was  getting  on.  whistled  abstractedly,  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
Now,  are  you  sure  there’s  nothing  I can  do  to  ets,  paced  up  and  down  the  room  three  or  four 
soothe  your  pain — you  haven’t  any  pain?  No?  times,  aijd  then,  with  a sigh,  sat  down  again, 
Now  really , how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  and  began  critically  examining  a spot  in  the 
that.  I am  so  glad  to  hear  it.  Nothing  I can  carpet.  The  deep  dejection  apparent  in  his 
do  to  make  you  comfortable  in  any  way  ? See  countenance  could  not  fail  to  arouse  even  the 
if  you  can’t  think  of  something — ” dormant  faculties  of  John  Manton,  who  looked 

“ Oh,  you’re  very  kind,  Mr.  Green,  very ; at  his  visitor  for  a moment  with  an  air  of  puz- 
but  really  I don’t  know  of  any  thing  that  would  zle,  and  then  said, 

do  me  much  good.  The  fact  is,  I feel  rather  “ You're  not  ill  to-day,  I hope,  Mr.  Green?” 

tired.  I have  felt  tired  for  a good  while.  I “No,  not  ill  precisely.  Oh!  it  is  nothing;  I 

don’t  know  when  I haven’t  felt  so.  I suppose  I shall  soon  be  over  it — ” 

always  shall.”  “But  I beg — please  let  me  know — if — if 

“Isn’t  it  the  liver?  Or  the  stomach?  Are  something  can’t  be  done  for  yon.” 
you  sure  it  isn’t  the  stomach?  Boggs’s  Frail-  “I’m  afraid  not:  I wish  something  could  be 
ty’s  Friend  is  greatly  recommended  for  that.  done.  But  it’s  impossible  for  any  one  to  keep 
Let  me  get  you  a bottle  of  Bogg’s  Frailty’s  any  thing  from  you.  I will  tell  you:  I must. 
Friend?”  My  dear,  dear  friend,  Mr.  Manton — you  believe 

1 ' I don’t  think  it  is  the  stomach,  Mr.  Green.  I love  you  ?” 

It  may  be  the  liver.  I can’t  tell.  I only  know  Here  Luke  Green  seized  the  trembling  hand 
I’m  very  tired— most  all  the  time.”  of  the  old  man,  and  gazed  into  his  eyes  as  one 

“Back?  Limbs?  Shoulders,  perhaps?”  who  would  read  his  soul. 

“All  over;  no  one  place — tired  of  seeing,  “Yes;  I believe  you  do.” 

hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling — tired  of  ev-  “ And  you  are  sure  that  I love  your  daughter 

ery  thing.”  Nora?  that  I have  the  interest  of  that  chanu- 

“ Ah ! a case  of  ennui!  really,  now,  must  we  ing  angel  at  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart?” 

be  so  fashionable  ? Upon  my  word,  a rogue,  a “ You  have  often  told  me  that  you  liked  her 
regular  rogue!  Oh  you  funny  fellow,  honest  very  much.  And  she  is  a good  girl — a good 
and  hearty  as  you  are,  to  get  blase — really  used  girl.” 

up — like  a city  gentleman  with  ten  thousand  “Then  be  sure  that  I tell  you  with  heartfelt 
a year  and  no  constitution!  Ha,  ha!  Come!  agony  that  she  is  the  dupe  of  a villain;  she  has 

we  must  rouse  up ; that’s  a man.  My  dear  Mr.  been  fascinated;  she  will  be  destroyed,  unless  we 

Manton,  I put  it  to  you — do  you  take  enough  save  her,  by  a man  whose  knavery  is  uncqualed 

exercise?”  in  the  annals  of  crime !” 

“I  go  to  the  post-office — I sawed  two  sticks  John  Manton,  like  one  groping  his  way  out 
of  wood  one  day  last  week,  I believd”  of  bed  in  a dream,  lifted  himself  up  by  the  arm 

“Oh,  pshaw ! Pshaw,  my  dear  friend,  that  is  of  the  sofa,  and  looked  with  bewildered  eyes 

nothing ! You  ought  to  take  good  long  walks  into  into  Luke  Green’s  face, 

the  country  every  day  of  your  life— stir  around  “Villain?  Fascinated?  Destroyed?  How, 

and  make  yourself  cheerful  as  possible!  By-the-  how  do  you  mean — not  my  Nora,  is  it?” 
way,  that  brings  me  to  something  I wanted  to  “Alas ! my  old  friend,  your,  our — no,  I have 
speak  of  at  any  rate.  I have  had  my  shoemak-  no  right  to  say  our — dear,  dear  Nora!  Now 

er  maxe  me  a capital 
pair  of  stout  English 
walking  shoes  lately, 
and  while  lie  was 
about  it,  I thought  he 
might  as  well  make 
another,  they  pleased 
me  so  much  — let’s 
look  at  your  foot — 
yes — -just  the  size  of 
mine,  as  I thought — 
and — wait  a second 
— here  — here  they 
are — will  you  accept 
them,  my  dear  friend, 
as  a great  favor  to  me 
— for  a small  token 
of  affection  ?” 

As  Mr.  Luke  Green 
said  this  he  was  draw- 
ing a bundle  from 
beneath  his  chair, 
which  he  had  very 
unobtrusively  brought 
in  and  hidden  there 
— breaking  open  the 
paper  that  wrapped 
it  — and  displaying 
to  the  eyes  of  John 
Manton  what  were 
indeed  a very  hand- 
some pair  of  the  ar- 
ticle mentioned. 

The  old  man  arose 
from  his  reclining  po- 
sition and  took  them 
in  his  hand.  Then 
seemed  almost  dis- 
posed to  hand  them 
back.  Then  looked 
down  at  his  patched 
and  time-rusty  shoes 
of  hide.  Then  look- 
ed back  and  contrast-  “ OUT  jijijljLtJ  j YJ)|U^  ,-£|UT  I” 
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don’t  be  excited : be  quite  calm : there  is  no  se- 
rious harm  yet:  I will  tell  you  all.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  a certain  young  man,  who 
has  been  employed  here  in  the  bank  in  a sub- 
ordinate capacity  for  the  last  few  weeks — a 
young  man  with  a very  innocent,  plausible  face, 
blue  eyes,  and  light-brown  hair,  named  Beck- 
ford?"  / 

“ Yes,  yes,  I’ve  seen  him ; is  it  he  ? Oh,  go 
on !” 

“ Be  quite  calm,  my  old  friend,  your  health 
will  not  permit  of  this  excitement.  Perhaps  all 
may  be  well,  he  may  not  be  quite  the  double- 
dved  villain  he  appears.” 

' “ Good  God ! Go  on,  go  on  : has  he  hurt 
Nora  ?”  And  twenty  years  at  one  dash  of  the 
sponge  of  passion  were  wiped  off  of  the  face  of 
the  father. 

“All  in  time.  This  Beckford  knows  your 
daughter?” 

“Yes:  she  has  met  him  at  a party;  they 
have  bowed  in  the  street.  Will  you  go  on  ?” 

“I  know  still  more:  she  has  been  seen  walk- 
ing with  him,  and  I have  myself  seen  them  *look 
at  one  another  at  church,  when  they  little 
thought  that  they  were  noticed,  as  no  people 
ever  look  unless  they  love.  And  this  Beckford  is 
— no ; but  I will  not  prejudice  you  against  one 
who  may  even  now  bo  your  daughter’s  accepted 
lover.” 

“Luke  Green,  will  you  drive  me  mad?  In 
the  name  of  God  speak  on !” 

“ Very  well : but  remember  if  it  tears  your 
soul  you  wished  me  to — you  made  me:  and 
hear  all  that  I have  to  say,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  youth,  frailty,  and  the  natural  evil  of 
our  hearts.  This  unhappy  young  man  is— a 
thief!  an  accomplished  thief,  probably  out  of 
one  of  the  very  worst  gangs  in  New  York.  Sit 
still!  I’ll  tell  you  particulars — proofs.  Two 
nights  ago  I sat  at  the  house  of  a friend  where 
he  also  was  visiting.  When  I arose  to  leave 
he  went  out  first  and  in  great  haste,  and  there 
is  one  person  at  least  ready  to  swear  that  he 
saw  my  wallet,  which  I had  carried  too  careless- 
ly in  my  pocket,  in  Beckford’s  hands.  At  any 
rate,  when  it  was  too  late  to  follow  the — Beck- 
ford,  I discovered  that  it  was  gone,  and  in  it 
were  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! Go  on ! Go  on !” 

“I  went  to  his  rooms  as  quickly  as  I could. 
He  had  fled  from  there,  leaving  word  that, 
he  had  gone  to  a place  many  miles  out  in  the 
country.  I took  a horse  and  carriage,  and — 
well,  sent  the  police  in  pursuit  of  him.  They 
returned,  saying  he  could  not  be  found.  Under 
his  bed  was  discovered  a false  stomach,  and  a 
pair  of  such  glasses  as  are  worn  in  disguise  by 
criminals  wishing  to  elude  the  detectives.  I 
have  heard  that  a box  of  burglar’s  tools  have 
since  been  found,  but  I haven’t  seen  those  yet. 
And  there  is  but  little  doubt  he  goes  by  aliases. 
See  this  piece  of  paper  I found  under  the  bu- 
reau in  his  room.  Look  !” 

“ Ernest,  Ernest,”  said  the  old  man,  peering 
mazedly  through  his  glasses,  “why,  that  isn’t 
Beckford,  it’s — ” 

“ Sh ! don’t  speak  it  aloud,  there  may  be  list- 
eners, and  the  crime’s  forgery ! He  has  enough 
for  one  head  to  bear  on  it  now.  And  let  me 
give  you  a hint.  I’ve  been  trying  to  keep  the 
affairs  of  this  Bank  from  getting  on  to  the  incur- 
able pass ; you’ve  heard  the  rumors  on  the  street 
about  Clingham  & Co.  going  to  the  dogs  for 
some  weeks  past;  and  I tell  jipu  I don’t  see 
but  it’s  going  to  be  fact  pretty  soon.  There’s 
been  a defalcation  lately:  the  books  are  coming 
short  at  the  yearly  audit  some  five  thousand 
dollars ; and  I don’t  see  how  I could  hide  it,  if 
it  were  for  my  own  brother.  Clingham  & Co. 
will  have  to  know  who’s  the  defaulter,  and  I must 
tell  ’em.” 

“ Beckford  ?” 

“ Sh ! not  so  loud.  I don’t  say  any  thing 
about  it.  Only,  listen ! As  you  know  aught  of 
love  for  Miss  Manton,  beware  lest  she  disap- 
pear some  night  to  become  the  mistress  of  a 
burglar !” 

Once  too  much,  Luke  Green ! a little  beyond 
the  mark  of  good  policy ! 

Luke  Green  saw  that  he  had  said  one  of  those 
things  which  few  men,  even  the  most  abject, 
pass  unresented,  and  was  about  to  retreat,  for 
he  had  not  been  in  a passion ; in  his  engineer- 
ing, he  had  carelessly  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
wrong  tool,  misjudging  the  delicacy  of  the  mind 
he  practiced  on — that  was  all;  but  it  was  too 
late — he  had  done  the  harm. 

“ Sir  1”  said  John  Manton,  standing  erect  and 
untrembling  as  a young  man,  “there  is  not  the 
being  on  God’s  earth  that  could  say  that  thing 
to  me  of  Nora  and  stand  under  my  shelter. 
Leave  the  room,  Luke  Green ! The  little  that 
is  left  to  me  of  home  shall  not  be  polluted  by 
the  foot  of  a man  who  comes  to  say  such  lies  of 
her!  Out  with  you.  Out!” 

“ But,  my  dear  friend,  one  moment — •” 

“ Not  an  instant ! Oblige  me  by  not  making 
more  words  or  acts  necessary !” 

“ Very  well,  John  Manton,  very  well!” 

And  uttering  these  words  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  is  pretty  sure  that  it  is  going  to  be  any 
thing  but  very  well  in  reality,  Luke  Green 
glided  out  as  quietly  as  he  had  come. 

The  moment  that  the  door  was  shut  John 
Manton  locked  it;  and  then,  as  if  feeling  it  safe 
to  abandon  his  self-control,  he  threw  himself 
hack  upon  the  settee  and  cried  like  a child. 
The  shadow  of  the  last  twenty  years  fell  over 
him  again,  and  ho  withered  and  bent  in  it  like 
a cellar-grown  leaf.  The  fire  went  from  his 
eye,  the  tension  from  his  muscles,  and  even  the 
manly  sense  of  indignity  from  his  heart.  He 
only  knew  that  his  poor  old  time-beaten  and 
crumbling  tenement  of  a body  had  been  visited 
through  every  crack  and  cranny  by  such  a gust 
as  had  not  shaken  it  for  many  and  many  a day. 
And  now,  in  childlike,  tears  ami  trembling,  he 
lay  exhausted  u n d eiDll €ji|iiZi&G  by 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  avaricious  fellow  in  Brussels  gave  a large  dinner 
recently.  Just  as  the  guests  sat  down  a piercing  shriek 
wns  heard  in  the  court-yard.  The  host  hurried  out, 
and  returned  pale,  affrighted,  and  his  hands  covered 
with  blood. 

“ What  is  it?”  was  the  inquiry. 

“Alas!"  he  said,  “a  poor  workman,  father  of  a large 
family,  has  met  with  a terrible  accident.  lie  was  knock- 
ed down  by  a cart,  and  grievously  wounded.  Let  us  aid 
him.’’ 

A collection  was  taken  up,  and  the  guests  contributed 
1200  francs.  Generous  souls  1 It  was  the  miser’s  ruse 
to  make  them  pay  for  the  dinner. 


There  is  a story  of  a respectable  lady,  who  being  pes- 
tered for  alms  by  a pertinacious  mendicant  with — “Do, 
there’s  a dear  lady  I Do,  there’s  a good  ladyl"  finally 
and  wrathfully  responded,  “If  I wasn’t  a lady,  I’d  poke 
this  here  parasol  iu  your  mouth." 


“ It’s  a melancholy  thing  when  those  you  depend  on 
turn  against  you,”  as  the  gentleman  said  when  the  baker 
asked  him  to  pay  his  bill. 


“Sally,”  said  a fellow  to  a girl  who  had  red  hair, 
“keep  away  from  me  or  you’ll  set  me  on  fire.” 

“No  danger  of  that,"  replied  the  girl,  “you  are  too 
green  to  burn." 

A candidate  for  the  honor  of  representing  four  Fife 
burghs  in  Parliament  calling  upon  an  honest  shoemaker 
for  his  vote  and  influence,  took  the  liberty  of  kissing 
the  gudewife,  who  was  a middle-aged  woman,  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  took  the  further  liberty  of  slipping  a couple 
of  guineas  out  of  his  own  mouth  into  that  of  the  matron. 
Instead  of  being  offended  by  such  a breach  of  decorum, 
the  lady  slyly  said,  as  she  pocketed  the  two  shining 
pieces,  “ Gin  ye  like,  Sir,  ye  may  kiss  my  dochter,  too." 


Some  time  ago  a professor  of  legerdemain  entertained 
an  audience  in  a village  which  was  principally  composed 
«f  colliers.  After  “astonishing  the  natives"  with  vari- 
ous tricks — metamorphosing  wine  into  water,  etc. — he 
asked  the  loan  of  a half-penny  from  nny  of  his  admirers. 
A collier,  with  a little  hesitation,  handed  out  the  coin, 
which  the  juggler  speedily  exhibited,  as  he  said,  trans- 
formed into  a guinea. 

“ An’  is  that  my  bawbee  V exclaimed  the  collier. 

“Undoubtedly,”  answered  the  juggler. 

“Let’s  see’t,"  said  the  collier:  and  turning  it  round 
and  round  in  examination  with  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  he 
thanked  the  juggler  for  his  kindness,  and  putting  it  into 
his  pocket,  said,  “ Use  war’nt  ye’ll  no  tura’t  into  a baw- 
bee again."  


A small  boy  was  caught  stealing  dried  berries,  and 
was  locked  up  in  a dark  closet  by  the  grocer.  The  boy 
commenced  begging  most  pathetically  to  be  released, 
and  after  using  all  the  persuasion  that  his  young  mind 
could  invent,  he  proposed — “Now,  if  you'll  let  me  out, 
and  send  for  my  daddy,  he'll  pay  you  for  them,  and  lick 
me  besides."  The  grocer  man  could  not  withstand  this 
appeal,  and  released  the  urchin. 


An  Irishman  being  a6ked  whether  he  did  not  frequent- 
ly converse  with  a friend  in  Irish,  replied  : “ No,  indeed ; 
Jemmy  often  speaks  to  me  in  Irish,  but  I always  answer 
him  in  English." — “Why  so?" — “Because,  you  Bee,  I 
don’t  want  Jemmy  to  know  that  I understand  Irish." 

A fashionable  visitor  thus  addressed  a little  girl : “How 
do  you  do,  my  little  dear  ?’’ — “Very  well,  I thank  you,” 
she  replied.  The  visitor  then  added : “ Now,  my  dear, 
you  must  ask  how  I do."  The  child  honestly  replied,  “ I 
don't  want  to  know." 


“Joe,  did  you  ever  dabble  in  stocks?" — “Well,  yes,  I 
put  my  foot  in  them  once." 


The  respectable  old  lady  who  “ raised  the  rising  liopo" 
has  gone  in  search  of  the  blacksmith  who  “ riveted  the 
chain  of  friendship.” 


In  some  cases  authorship  is  but  another  word  for  pen- 
ury. 

At  Newcastle  the  people  must  bo  a youthful  set — for  all 
are  miners. 


In  a speech  on  behalf  of  a blind  asylum  the  orator 
gravely  remarked,  “If  all  the  world  were  blind  what  a 
melancholy  sight  it  would  be!" 


He  that  swells  in  prosperity  will  shrink  in  adversity. 


A medical  man  asked  his  legal  adviser  how  ho  could 
punish  a servant  who  had  stolen  a canister  of  valuable 
snuff.  “I  am  not  aware  of  any  Act,"  says  the  lawyer, 
“that  makes  it  penal  to  take  snuff." 

When  Mr.  White  lookB  black  does  he  change  color? 

A manufacturer  invites  the  public  to  come  and  see  his 
invisible  wire  fences. 


“Come  here,  Tom;  do  you  know  your  A B C’s?" 
“ Yiz,  zur,  I know  a bee  sees." 


A French  writer  has  lately  observed,  with  commenda- 
ble caution,  that  “nearly  all  men  are  human." 


A prosy  novel  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nnturnl  philoso- 
phy. Here  the  line  of  reflection  should  never  be  greater 
than  that  of  incidents. 


What  is  the  difference  between  a blunder  and  a wed- 
ding? One  is  a mistake,  and  the  other  a take  miss. 

If  a boatswain  marries,  does  his  wife  become  a boat- 
swain's mate  ? 


A provincial  reporter  elegantly  observes  of  a female 
pickpocket:  “She  comes  like  a sunbeam,  and,  like  it, 
steals  noiselessly  away." 


When  Lord  Byron  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  think 
Miss  Kelly's  acting  in  the  “Maid  and  the  Magpie"  ex- 
ceedingly natural?  he  replied,  “I  really  can  not  say;  I 
was  never  unjustly  accused  of  stealing  a silver  spoon,." 


“ I bay.” — Mrs.  Jenkins  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  “ I 
say”  to  almost  every  sentence  to  which  she  gave  utter- 
ance. On  one  occasion  she  rang  the  bell  for  her  footman, 
and  on  bin  entering  she  said,  “ 1 say,  James,  I have  been 
to  Mrs.  Thompson's,  and  heard  say  that  you  said  that  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  saying  * I say'  to  every  word  I say. 
Now,  if  1 do  say  ‘ I say'  to  every  word  I say,  it  does  not 
become  you  to  say  that  I say  ‘ I say’  to  every  word  I say, 
James." 


The  following  explanation  of  the  privilege  accorded  in 
Leap  Year  to  ladies  to  choose  husbands  is  from  a work  en- 
titled “Courtship,  Love,  and  Matrimonie,’’  printed  in 
the  year  1006 : “ Albeit,  it  is  nowe  become  a part  of  the 
common  lawe  in  regard  to  social  relations  of  life,  that  as 
often  as  every  bissextile  year  dost  return,  the  ladyes 
have  the  sole  privilege  during  the  time  it  continueth  of 
making  love  unto  the  men , which  they  doe  either  by  words 
or  looks,  as  to  them  seemeth  proper ; and,  moreover,  no 
one  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  who  doth  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  offers  of  a ladye,  or  who  doth  in  any 
wise  treat  her  proposal  with  slight  or  contumely.” 


A writer  says  that  the  gentle  sorts  of  animals  are 
gradually  becoming  more  ferocious,  and  the  ferocious 
ones  more  gentle.  Perhaps,  then,  the  time  may  come 
when  the  gentle  lion,  at  sight  of  the  ferocious  sheep,  will 
run  with  all  his  might— and  mane. 

A man  who  had  been  married*  twice  to  ladies  both 
named  Catherine,  advised  his  friends  against  taking 
dnpli-Kates. 


An  old  cynic,  at  n concert  one  night,  read  in  the  pro- 
gramme the  ti» le  of  a song — “ Oh!  give  me  a Cot  in  the 
Valley  I Love."  Reading  it  over  attentively,  the  old  fel- 
low finally  growled.  “ Well,  if  I had  my  choice,  I should 
ask  for  a bedstead.” 


The  Advantages  or  Poverty  and  Adversity.  — 
You  wear  out  your  old  clothes.  You  are  not  troubled 
with  many  visitors.  You  are  exonerated  from  making 
calls.  Bores  do  not  bore  you.  Sponges  can  not  haunt 
your  table.  Itinerant  bands  do  not  play  opposite  your 
window.  You  avoid  the  nuisance  of  serving  on  juries. 
No  one  thinks  of  presenting  you  with  a testimonial.  No 
tradesman  irritates  you  by  asking,  “Is  there  nny  other 
little  article  to-day,  Sir?"  Begging  letter-writers  leave 
you  alone.  Impostors  know  it  is  useless  to  bleed  you. 
You  practice  temperance.  You  swallow  infinitely  less 
poison  than  others.  Yon  are  saved  many  a deception — 
many  a headache.  And  lastly,  if  you  have  a true  friend 
in  the  world,  you  are  sure,  in  a very  short  space  of  time, 
to  discover  the  agreeable  fact. 


An  advertisement  reads  as  follows:  “Stolen,  a watch 
worth  ten  guineas.  If  the  thief  will  return  it  he  shall  be 
informed  where  he  may  steal  one  worth  two  of  it,  and  no 
questions  asked.” 


The  Irish  shopkeeper,  who  was  cheated  by  an  old  wo- 
man stealing  a jar  of  whisky  and  leaving  a jar  of  water 
in  its  place,  described  her  as  speaking  a strange  dialect, 
neither  Irish  nor  English.  A punster  said  he  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  jar-gon. 


Heartless  no  ax. — An  agriculturist  in  London,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  goes  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  a 
recommendation,  which  he  follows,  to  ask  to  be  shown 
the  two-horned  dilemma. 


Extremely  Green. — Secret  drawers  should  never  be 
made  of  green  wood,  or  secrets,  at  least,  should  never  be 
deposited  in  them,  from  the  very  great  risk  they  run  of 
splitting. 


Before  and  After.— A hen-pecked  husband  writes: 
“Before  marriage  I fancied  wedded  life  would  be  all 
sunshine ; but  afterward  I found  out  that  it  was  all 
moonshine." 


One  ought  to  have  dates  at  one's  finger-ends,  seeing 
they  grow  upon  the  palm. 


Apropos  of  earthquakes — one  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kick. 


“■Whose  son  are  you,  my  little  boy?"  “I  ain’t  no- 
body’s son  ; I’m  Mr.  Thomson’s  nephew,  Sir." 


We  suppose  that  a man  who  never  speaks  may  be  said 
always  to  keep  his  word. 


“ Sir,  have  you  read  the  ode  I composed  to  Sleep  ?” 
“ Oh  yes,  and  it  composed  me  to  sleep.” 


Isn’t  it  rather  an  odd  fact  in  natural  history  that  the 
softest  water  is  caught  when  it  rains  the  hardest  t 


An  eminent  artist  of  the  day  is  about  getting  up  a 
“ panorama  of  a law-suit.”  It  opens  in  the  year  one,  and 
closes  with  doomsday. 


Why  should  potatoes  grow  better  than  any  other  veg- 
etable ?— Because  they  have  eyes  to  see  what  they  are 
doing. 


There  is  a man  in  town  so  knowing  that  people  who 
don’ t know  their  own  minds  come  to  him  for  information 
on  the  subject. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a bare  assertion  is  not 
necessarily  the  naked  truth. 


A had  hat,  Ikken  to  an  evening  party,  frequently  comes 
out  the  next  day  as  good  as  new. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bronchial  Affections. 

A clergyman  writing  from  Morristown,  Ohio,  speaking 
of  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  “ Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches,"  says:  "Last  Spring  I feared  my 
lungs  were  becoming  dangerously  involved,  and  until  I 
used  your  Troches  could  not  preach  a sermon  of  ordinary 
length,  without  hoarseness ; but  now  (with  the  assist- 
ance of  4 Troches’)  I have  in  the  past  five  weeks  preached 
some  forty  sermons." 

ONE  HUNDRED  OPERATIC  MEL- 
ODIES. 

FOR  THE  FLUTE. 

Price  50  cents. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  & Co., 

2TT  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Quern’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  fer  Consumption,  Asthma,  nnd 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Qucru's  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  docs  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgativo 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street 


Removal. 

JAMES  BOGARDUS, 

Architect  in  Iron,  Originator,  Constructor,  and  Patentee 
of  Iron  Buildings, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 
Bogardub’s  Eccentric  Universal  Mill. 
Machine  Room  corner  of  White  and  Elm  Streets, 

In  Harlem  Railroad  Depot, 

Office  No.  207  Canal  Street,  near  Centre,  New  York. 
Iron  Building  corner  Centre  and  Duane  Sts.,  formerly 
occupied,  has  been  removed  in  widening  Duane  Street. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY — Particulars  sent  free. 

Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Anti-arthritic  wine.— a certain 

CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Roman  Eye  Balsam. 

Hundreds  of  persons  of  scrofulous  habit  are  disfigured 
by  redness  or  rawness  of  the  Eyelids,  commonly  called 
sore  eyes,  who,  by  using  the  Balsam,  may  obtain  almost 
immediate  relief,  and  after  a few  applications  find  them- 
selves perfectly  cured. 


1 PER  DAY, — Agents  wanted  in  every 
X U part  of  the  United  States,  to  sell  a patented 
article  wbicli  takes  like  hot  cakes.  Address,  with  post- 
age stamp,  A.  M.  FOOTE  & CO.,  516  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PARKER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY’S 
$10,  New  Sewing  Machine,  $40. 

First-class,  double-thread,  rapid,  noiseless  and  beau- 
tiful. Under  the  patents  of  Howe,  Grover  & Baker,  and 
Wheeler  & Wilson. 

VERNON  & CO.,  No.  460  Broadway. 


Useful  in  every  family.— paint, 

GREASE  SPOTS,  &c.,  removed  instantly.  Gloves, 
silks,  ribbons,  Ac.,  cleaned  equal  to  new,  without  injury 
to  tin!  most  delicate  color  or  fabric,  by  HEGEMAN  & 
CO.’S  CONCENTRATED  BENZINE. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.,  161,  399,  511,  and  756  Broadway. 


For  Description,  see  Harper's  Weekly , Feb.  lllh. 


Cataract 


Washing- 


Machine. 
Clothing,  Time,  and  Labor  Saved. 

No  nubbins'  and  No  Wear. 

Indispensable  to  Housekeepers. 

A laundress  attends  daily  to  show  the  operation  of  the 
Machine. 

439  Broadway,  above  Howard  Street,  second  floor. 
James  B.  Rodgers,  104  Jones  Alley,  Philadelphia,  is 
Agent  for  Pennsylvania. 

Wholesale  orders  received  at  our  office,  54  Beekman 
Street,  New  York.  State  and  County  rights  for  sale  and 
machines  furnished  to  purchasers  on  liberal  terms. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT, 

Agents  for  the  Patentee. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  TIMES!!! 

FOOTFALLS  ON  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  AN- 
OTHER WORLD,  by  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN,  $1  25. 
ARCANA  OF  NATURE,  by  HUDSON  TUTTLE, 
$i  00.  THINKER,  by  A.  J.  DAVIS,  $1  00.  REGINA 
—A  New  Poem— by  T.  L.  Harris,  $1  00.  Postage  16 
cents.  HIEROPHANT,  by  STEWART,  75  cents. 

For  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

S.  T.  MUNSON,  General  Agent, 

143  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


LA  FEMME 
[Woman], 
Michelet’s  New  Book. 


His  Sequel  and  Companion  to  L’ A mour  (Lovb),  just 
published  in  Paris,  and  now  ready  here.  One  volume. 
12mo,  cloth.  Price  $1  00. 


The  Working  Woman. 

The  Woman  of  Letters. 

The  Governess. 

The  Actress. 

The  “Dame  aux  Camel-! 
lais." 

“One  more  Unfortunate.' 
The  Book  of  “ Woman,” 
continuation  of  the  book! 
of  “ Love.’’ 

Woman  a Religion. 
Revelations  of  Heroism. 

The  Woman  who  loves  most. 
The  Man  who  loves  best. 


How  she  gives  her  heart 
away. 

The  Young  Wife. 

Arts  and  Books. 

[-  How  Woman  excels  Man 
The  Humilities  of  Love. 

Tlie  Communion  of  Love, 
a Woman,  an  Angel  of  Peace 
Ic  and  Civilization. 

The  last  Love. 

Woman  the  Protectress  of 
Woman. 

~ Woman  the  Physician. 
Children,  Toys,  Dolls,  etc. 

NOTICE. 

The  orders  for  this  work  have  so  far  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  that  every  copy  of  a very  large  first 
edition  was  disposed  of  before  going  to  press,  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  postpone  its  publication  for  a few  days, 
in  order  to  meet  with  promptness  a rapidly  increasing 
demand.  The  volume,  however,  is  now  ready. 

V Sold  everywhere,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage  free, 
i receipt  of  the  price,  by  Rudd  & Cableton,  Publish- 
ers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  — All 

V V the  Ladies  who  ever  read  it,  in  both  Town  and 
Country,  declare  that  MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORK- 
ER is  the  bi  st  Family  Newspaper  in  the  Union.  Aside 
from  its  choice  literary  reading  and  various  novelties 
and  illustrations,  its  Domestic  Economy  department  is 
invaluable  to  every  Daughter,  Sister,  Wife,  or  Mother. 
Terms,  $2  a year;  or  the  13  numbers  of  this  quarter,  on 
trial,  at  half  price — only  25  cents. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  SHARP’S  BILLIARD  TABLE 

Manufactory,  148  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

To  the  Book  Trade. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS’  Spsoial  Tbadb  Circu- 
lar fob  tub  Spring  of  1860,  was  issood  February 
20th,  and  may  he  obtained  by  Booksellers  on  applica- 
tion to 

nARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square, 

New  York. 


WHAT  IS  BEAUTY? 

A beautiful  complexion,  unmarred  by  freckles  or  pim- 
ples, and  to  obtain  this  complexion,  use  Phalon’s  Snow 
Wiiitjs  Obiental  Cbkam.  Every  Lady  can  make  her- 
self beautiful  by  using  it.  One  trial  will  satisfy  any  lady 
that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  preparation  ever  made,  and 
it  is  warranted  perfectly  harmless. 


Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 

Dedicated  to  Mlle.  Adelina  Patti. 

A new  and  eiegan  t rEBFUME,  exhaling  the  most  delight- 
ful and  exquiBite  odors ; as  truly  fascinating  as  the  beau- 
tiful photographic  likeness  which  adorns  each  bottle. 
More  than  3000  bottles  were  sold  in  a few  days  while  this 
favorite  artist  was  in  Boston. 

Sold  wholesale  by  J.  W.  Norcross  & Co.,  No.  91  Ful- 
ton Street, 

Retailed  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good  Dealers. 


New  Books  for 
Schools  and  School  Teachers. 

1.  BIBLE  HISTORY.  A Text-Book  for  Schools.  By 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Hanna,  of  the  Washington  Female  Seminary. 
$1  00. 

2.  THE  NORMAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  THE 
COMMON  BRANCHES.  By  A.  Holbrook,  Prin.  of 
Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  $i  00. 

3.  AMERICAN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  — Proceedings 
of  the  First  Normal  School  Convention,  held  in  Trenton, 
N.  J , in  Nov.,  1859.  75  cents. 

4.  DWIGHT’S  MODERN  PHILOLOGY.  $t  75. 

5.  DWIGHT’S  HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCA- 
TION. $1  00. 

6.  BATES’  INSTITUTE  LECTURES.  $1  00. 
Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  & BURR,  Publishers  of 

the  National  School  Series,  51  and  53  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


American  Guano. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 
.ji  Guano,  Tills  Guano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able fertilizer  ever  discovered,  is  offered  (or  sale  at  whole- 
sale and  retail  at  less  than  two  thirds  Ilia  price  of  Peru- 
n.  . For  particulars  address  C.  S.  MARSHALL,  Presu 
6treet'  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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From  Halsted’s  late  Treatise  on 
Motorpathy. 

“Miss  M.  D , aged  26  years.— This  was  a case  of 

compound  iateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  of  five  years’ 
standing  The  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  much  thrown 
out  those  on  the  left  being  correspondingly  depressed. 
Tire  right  shoulder  was  three  and  a half  inches  higher 
than  the  left.  The  left  hip  was  thrown  forward  and  up. 
After  six  months’  treatment,  this  lady  was  discharged, 
perfectly  restored  in  health  and  in  symmetry  of  form. 
Four  years  have  elapsed,  and  she  continues  perfectly 
well,  being  able  to  discharge  all  kinds  of  household 
duties.” 

This  Treatise  can  be  had  on  return  of  mail,  by  inclos- 
ing 25  cents  to  H.  HALSTED,  M.D.,  Round  Hill  Water 
Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

THE  CELEBRATED  LARGE  ENGRAVING  OP 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES, 

(From  Thorwaldsen’s  immortal  group.  Size  24  by  Go.) 

AND  A BEAUTIFUL  BIBLE  IN  GILT, 

For  only  $2. 

It  is  pre-eminently  appropriate  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  HOUSEHOLD, 

Either  on  the  parlor  wall  or  centre  table! 

U 1S  “ TOUCH  ISO  REMEMBRANCER 
of  our  Divine  Saviour ! 

1 ’ Magnificent  Wreath  of  Art, 

on  the  angelic  altar  of  our  Faith  1 

(From  Rev,  Dr.  Prime,  Editor  of  New  York  Observer.) 

TIIORWALDSEN’S  STATUARY. 

Dayton  & Co.’s  advertisement  of  their  fine  engraving 
of  Thorwaldsen’s  celebrated  group  of  “ Christ  and  his 
Apostles,"  will  attract  attention.  One  of  the  pictures 
hangs  in  our  study,  and  we  regard  the  work  as  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  the  walls  of  every  Christian  household. 
The  beautiful  clasped  Bible,  which  is  presented  with  it, 
is  bound  in  velvet  and  gilt,  and  the  price  at  which  he  of- 
fers them  is  so  low,  that  thousands  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  We  hope  they  wilL 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

(From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime.) 

DAYTON’S  ENGRAVINGS.  We  would  again  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Dayton's  advertisements.  We  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  the  proper  re- 
sponse from  Mr.  D.’s  establishment  to  any  letters  con- 
taining money  for  its  splendid  works  of  Art. 

Tho  Bible  which  we  present  with  this  impressive  en- 
graving, is  24mo,  bound  in  velvet — with  gilt  rims  and 
clasps,  worth  at  retail  from  $2  to  $4. 

To  those  who  wish  to  purchase  this  religious  picture 
without  tho  Bible,  the  price  is  $1,  with  12  cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Send  to  DAYTON  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y., 
$2  and  25  cents  in  stamps  for  return  postage  on  Engrav- 
ing and  Bible. 

Editors  giving  the  above  an  insertion  and  for- 
warding a copy  of  their  paper,  marked,  will  receive  a 
copy  of  cither  of  our  publications  by  mail,  prepaid.  Ad- 
dress DAYTON  & CO., 

3T  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Sent  pre-paid  by  First  Post,  for  15  cents. 

NEW  ALMANACS,  Rich,  Racy,  Instruct- 
ive, for  1860.  Inventors,  Phrenological,  and 
Water  Cure.  Sent  for  15  cents,  by  Fowler  & Wells, 
New  York. 


Moores  rural  new-yorker 

has  booked  tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers  dur- 
ing past  two  months,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  Cana- 
da, &c.,  and  “still  they  come.”  Reason — It’s  the  best 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Literary  and  Family  News- 
paper extant.  The  Rural  is  taken  by  all  useful  classes 
— Farmers,  Horticulturists,  Mechanics,  Merchants,  Pro- 
fessional Men,  &c. — while  many  who  have  ho  better 
business  than  modern  politics  and  statesmanship,  find  it 
indispensable.  Only  $2  a year.  Specimens,  &c.,  sent 
free.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  you  secured  a set  of  RAPHAEL’S 
CARTOONS,  seven  large  Steel  Engraviugs,  for 
$10?  Address  CHARLES  B.  NORTON,  Agent  for  Li- 
braries, New  York. 

We  commend  to  the  public  the  engravings  of  the  Car- 
toons of  Raphael  advertised  by  Charles  B.  Norton  of  this 
city.  They  are  at  once  a miracle  of  beauty  and  cheap- 
ness.— Weekly  Tribune. 


The  DENTIST’S  best  outlay  is  to 

purchase  SHAW’S  ARTISAN.  For  sale  at  Dental  De- 
pots. Circulars  of  explanation,  address  SHAW  & 
BAILEY,  243  Race  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

E 3T  Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  he  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  he 
given.  Hare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  Eor  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

A won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Highly  important  to  both  sex- 
es, Married  or  Single,  In  health  or  disease.— 
MEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE,  30th 
edition,  over  400  pages,  12mn,  cloth,  and  above  100  Elec- 
trotype Engravings.  Price  $1.  By  s celebrated  Paris 
and  London  Physician  and  Surgeon,  now  of  New  York 
City.  This  interesting  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  adult  person,  as  it  imparts  knowledge  all  have 
sought  for  in  vain  in  any  other.  Sold  by  II.  U.  LAW- 
RENCE, No.  1 Vesey  Street,  Astor  ll<  u.e. 


Private  Hair  Dyeing  Rooms,  " ladies,  at 
Batchelor  and  Brown’s  Hair  Dyeing  and  Wig  Establish- 
ment, 16  Bond  Street,  Private  Entrance.  Uopy  the  ad- 
dress, 16  Bond  Street. 


DANIEL  ADEE, 

D i tsO’  **■ 


List  oi  New  Books. 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  i860. 


JUVENAL,  Literally  Translated.  The  Satires  of  Ju- 
venal, Persius,  Sulpicia,  uiul  Lucilius,  literally  Trans- 
lated into  English  Pruse.  With  Notes,  Chronological 
Tables,  Arguments,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Eyans, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical  Version  of  Ju- 
venal and  Persius.  By  the  late  William  Gifford, 
Esq.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Juvenal  forms  the  20th  Volume  of 

Harper’s  New  Classical  Library, 

Comprising  Literal  Translations  of 
Caisar.  Xenophon. 

Virgil.  Homer’s  Iliad. 

Horace.  Thucydides. 

Sallust.  Herodotus. 

Cicero’s  Orations.  Euripides.  2 vols. 

Cicero’ s Offices,  &c.  Sophocles. 

Tacitus.  2 vols.  iEsouYLus. 

Tkkencb.  Demosthenes.  2 vols. 

Juvenal. 

l‘2mo,  Muslin,  75  cents  a Volume. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES. 

A Clergyman  having  cm  c i - mi  of  Coneump- 
ti  'ii  n its  worst  stages,  after  being  g.ve.t  up  to  die  by  the 
most  celebrated  physicians,  <!cmic,  make  known  tho 
mode  of  cure,  (which  proves  successful  in  every  case,)  to 
those  afflicted  with  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Consumption, 
and  lie  will  send  the  same  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 
Address,  enclosing  two  stamps  to  pay  return  postage, 

TSAWTRT.  Alircrc 

Y. 


Announcement. 

Important  to  Teachers,  Schools  and 
Families! 

Now  in  Preparation: 

Harper’s  Series  of  School  and 
Family  Readers. 

Consisting  of  a Peimer  and  Seven  Readers. 

By  Marcius  Willson. 

E5P  The  Primer  and  the  first  Four  Readers  will  be 
ready  shortly. 

These  Readers  have  far  higher  aims  than  any  hith- 
erto published,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  by  emi- 
nent Educators  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
their  plan,  and  seen  its  execution  in  part,  that  they  will 
introduce  a new  era  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  Leading  Idea  of  thes,e  Books  is 

To  furnish  a series  of  Progressive  Readers,  which  shall 
popularize , to  the  capacities  of  children,  tho  “Higher 
Euglish  Branches"  of  study,  so  that  some  useful  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  departments  of  NATURAL  HISTO- 
RY and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  shall  be  obtained  by  all 
the  pupils  in  our  schools,  while  they  are  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  Reading  Exercises  l This  is  the  only  plan  by 
which  useful  instruction  in  all  these  departments  can  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the  youth  in  our  country. 
If  these  Readers  shall  successfully  accomplish  this  object, 
in  the  incidental  way  of  the  ordinary  Reading  Exercises 
in  School,  without  diminishing  in  the  least  the  value  of 
these  Exercises,  and  without  additional  encroachment 
upon  the  time  of  pupils  or  teachers,  their  ultimate  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  Popular  Education  must  be  im- 
mense. 

But  while  INSTRUCTION  is  the  great  aim  and  ulti- 
mate object  in  the  Plan  of  the  Readers,  it  has  been  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  that  the 
Reading  Lessons  must  be  GRADED  to  suit  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  different  classes  of  pupils  in  our  schools — that 
the  books  must  be  made  so  INTERESTING  that  chil- 
dren will  seek  for  them  with  avidity— and  that,  in  vari- 
ety of  matter,  and  in  elementary  instruction,  they  must 
be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  Reading  Books  are 
primarily  used  in  schools— that  of  teaching  the  ART  of 
Reading. 

No  scries  of  Readers  hitherto  published  makes  any  ap- 
proach to  this  in  Extent,  Variety,  Beauty,  and  Util- 
ity of  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Not  only  does  the  plan  admit  of  very  extensive  illus- 
trations in  all  of  the  Readers,  but,  in  point  of  utility,  the 
illustrations,  especially  in  the  Natural  History  divisions, 
are  decidedly  in  advance  of  what  can  be  found  even  in 
works  exclusively  devoted  to  Natural  History. 

Thus  the  various  divisions  of  Zoology,  occupying  a 
place  in  five  of  the  Readers,  beginning  with  the  Third, 
are  extensively  illustrated,  upon  a plan  combining  the 
greatest  degree  of  interest  and  utility.  For  example, 
when  a Class  of  Animals  — Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes, 
&c. — is  described,  the  leading  species  of  the  class — some- 
times numbering  ten  or  twelve,  or  more,  are  grouped  in 
one  engraving,  in  which  their  relative  proportions  as  to 
Bize  are  given,  with  an  accompanying  scale  of  measure- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  class  of  Animals  of  the  Deer  kind 
(Third  Reader),  a group  is  given,  containing  the  leading 
Bpecies — some  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  one  scarcely  larger 
than  a rabbit.  In  the  same  manner  the  various  Classes 
or  Orders  of  Birds  are  represented  in  one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  Fourth  Reader.  Each  Cut  thns  becomes  an 
interesting  lesson  in  itself— useful  even  to  the  Naturalist ; 
for  we  believe  the  plan  is  original  with  Mr.  Willson. 
Separate  cuts  arc  given  to  illustrate  the  great  variety  of 
authentic  anecdotes  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  &c.,  and  the 
numerous  selected  gems  of  prose  and  poetry. 

Human  Physiology,  Botany,  Physical  Geography,  As- 
tronomy, &c.,  &c.,  are  uIeo  fully  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  accuracy. 

In  the  Primer  and  Early  Readers  special  efforts  are 
made  to  form  correct  Habits  of  reading,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  great  variety  in  the  Reading  Lessons,  and  espe- 
cially by  frequent  use  of  the  conversational  style,  with 
marks  to  denote  the  proper  inflections.  The  motto  here 
is,  “Teach  pupils,  at  the  very  beginning,  not  Rules,  but 
correct  Habits  of  reading."  Superior  Illustrative  En- 
gravings are  made  the  subjects  of  most  of  the  primary 
lessons ; and  the  principle  is  constantly  kept  in  view, 
that  in  childhood  it  is  through  the  medium  of  tho  per- 
ceptive faculties  that  the  attention  is  the  most  readily 
awakened,  and  memory  and  judgment  the  most  success- 
fully cultivated. 

The  Series  will  be  a Choice  Library  in  itself,  which 
every  family  should  possess.  Though  especially  de- 
signed for  Schools,  its  utility  will  not  bo  confined  to 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  Enormous  Expense  inclined  in 
getting  up  these  books,  they  will  be  furnished  as 

CHEAP  AS  OTHER  READERS. 

For  Terms  of  First  Introduction  into  Schools,  and 
Agencies , address  Harper  & Brothers,  or  Marcius 
Willson,  to  their  care. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers; 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


!!  SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  T1IE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied  (with  complete  instructions), 
postage  paid.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  GO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“ PROGRESS  AND  IMPROVE- 

X MENT”  are  the  Objects  of  MOORE’S  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  and  it  demonstrates  them  in  its  Prac- 
tical, Mental  and  Moral  teachings,  and  also  in  its  Typog- 
raphy and  Illustrations.  It  employs  the  best  talent  in 
every  department,  and  excels  in  each.  Examine  and  sec. 
$2  a year;  or  this  quarter,  on  trial,  at  only  25  cents.  > 
Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wallace  & Reeves’  Billiard  Rooms, 

No.  214  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


Wholesale  Depot,  No.  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  Cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Three  good  journals  for  i860. 

Well  adapted  to  all  readers  in  every  family ; 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED;  A FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
PAPER,  devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science,  the 
Arts;  to  Entertainment,  Improvement  and  Prog- 
ress. Published  weekly  at  $2  a year. 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL;  Hydropathy,  its 
Philosophy  and  Practice : Physiology,  Anatomy,  and 
the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  $1  a year. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL;  Devoted  to  all 
those  Progressive  Measures  for  the  Elevation  and  Im- 
provement of  Mankind.  Illustrated.  $1  a year. 

For  Three  Dollars,  all  three  Papers  will  be  sent  a year. 
FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  303  Broadway,  New  York. 
trig5-  Samples  gratis.  Agents  wanted.  Begin  now ! 


TMPORTATION  of  BOOKS,  &c.— BOOKS 

X and  PERIODICALS  for  the  Trade,  Colleges,  Public 
and  School  Libraries,  and  private  persons,  imported  by 
the  single  copy  or  in  quantity,  from  England  and  France. 
School  Libraries  and  Public  Institutions  receive  their 
Books  free  of  duty. 

Orders  forwarded  weekly  by  the  steam  ere.  Catalogues 
and  cheap  lists  furnished  gratis,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamps.  JOHN  WILEY,  No.  56  Walker  St. 


The  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 
VELOPE, just  issued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  at  Eveedell's  Wedding  Card  Depot,  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street  Also,  French  Note  Pa- 
per, all  colors. 


Bound  Volumes 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

NINETEEN  SEMI-ANNUAL  VOLUMES  *f  the 
Magazine  have  been  published.  We  will  send  by  Mail, 
postage  paid,  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  within 
3000  miles  of  New  York,  any  of  these  volumes,  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  Muslin,  upon  the  receipt  of  Two 
Dollars  per  Volume.  When  complete  sets  are  purchased, 
we  will  make  a discount  of  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  forward- 
ing the  volumes  by  express,  the  freight  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser. 

These  Nineteen  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  contain 
matter  equivalent  to  more  than  One  Hundred  ordinary 
Octavo  Volumes,  and  are  illustrated  by  more  than  Six 
Thousand  Engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  65  to  69  Crosby  Street 


Richard  Campbell, 

Manufacturer  of  all 
kinds  of 

Saddlery  Harness, 
„ Trunks,  Valises, 
Carpet-Bags,  &c., 

No.  50  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Orders  by  mail. 

Reference  Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  tho  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


To, 


Every  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
20  to  50  pages— and  from  one  third  to  one  half— 
readiug  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  Cxvm.]  CONTENTS.  [Maroil 

THE  BALLAD  OF  VALLEY  FORGE.  By  R.  H. 
Stoddard. 

Illustration. — The  Old  Continentaler. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  LOGGERS. 

Illustrations.  — Chopping  the  Trees. — View  of 
Bangor. — Up  tho  Penobscot.— Lumbermen.— Hauling 
Logs. — Timber  liaft.— The  Jam — The  Boom.— Indian 
Village  of  Old  Town.— Saw-Mills  near  Old  Town.— Ship- 
ping Lumber. — Loggers’  Private  Marks. 

A PEEP  AT  THE  ELEPHANT. 

Illustrations.— Lost  his  Temper.— Father  Adam’s 
Jumping-off  Place.— Don’t  like  it.— In  the  Corral — Tied 

up. Corral  Fence.  — Form  of  Corral. — An  obstinate 

Brute.  — Sliding  down  Hill— Ancient  Goad. — Modern 
Goad.— A little  Head-work. 

LOST  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

COIN  IN  AMERICA. 

With  Thirty-four  Illustrations  of  American  Coins. 

DISAPPEARED. 

A FISH  STORY. 

LITTLE  BROTHER.  Part  II. 

THE  FIRST  COLONISTS  OF  FLORIDA. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

A NIGHT  IN  A SNOW-STORM. 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Chapter  II.  In  which  Miss  Prior  is  kept  at  the 
Door. 

Illustrations.— Time  Waits.— Bessy's  Spectacles. 

TITHONUS.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  A NORTHWEST  PASSAGE. 

NIL  NISI  BONUM.  — A TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING 
AND  MACAULAY.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR  S DRAWER 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  USERS. 

Illustrations — A Pair  of  Snuffers. — New  Styles  of 
Smoking  Apparatus.— Taking  Turns.— Force  of  Habit. — 
Offensive  and  Defensive  Weapons. — My  Dog  and  Pipe. 
Effect  on  the  Dog. — Before  and  after  Marriage. — Prac- 
tical Lesson. — Democracy  and  Aristocracy. 

FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

Illustrations.  — Promenade  Costume.  — Street 
Dress. 

TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub* 

BORIBERS. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er,  one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “ Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  Nbw  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  FirstjNumber  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4tli  January,  I860.  Last  year 
over  4,500,000  Numbers  of  Harper’s  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  been  hound  for  reference.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  the  proprietors  desire  to 
stato  that  it  has  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper’s  Week- 
ly, in  the  first  place,  and  before  any  thing  else,  a first- 
olass  newspaper— a pictorial  history  of  current  events, 
equal  to  the  daily  press  iu  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  The  Illustrations  in 
the  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  the  past  year  lias  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  The 
Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Expedition,  the  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  etc.,  etc.  The  value  of  the  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by 
trying  to  conceive  how  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions alone.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  the 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Harper’s  Weekly  has  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  the  best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  the  sub- 
scriber to  Harper’s  Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  which 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who  attracts  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Harper’s  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  by  Charles  Dickenb  (with  original  illustrations 
drawn  for  Harper’s  Weekly)  ; What  will  he  do  with  itf 
by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  ; The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins  ; Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  A 
Good  Fight,  by  Charles  Readk  ; and  Trumps,  by  Geo. 
William  Curtis  ; it  is  now  publishing  The  Uncommer- 
cial Traveller , a Series  of  Journeys,  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Esq.,  The  Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
The  N'eic  Partner  in  Clingham  <L-  Co.,  Bankers,  by  Fitz 
li ugh  Ludlow,  Esq.,  both  of  which  are  illustrated  by 
John  McLenan,  Esq.,  and  The  Mistress  of  the  Parson- 
age, by  Ella  Hodman,  illustrated  by  Winslow  Homer, 
Esq.  On,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others 
of  equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  the  proprietors  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly will  contain  n short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  with  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  their  origin. 

Tiie  other  departments  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year j SO 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  1 ear  . . . . . 20  00 
Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  fur  every  Club  of  Twelyr 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Ilar/icr's  Magazine  and  narper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

II  Aiji^iiiK43&  liucri'i  1 kks,  publishers, 

U f!  i raT  lT{}lTT>anklin  Square,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Whereas  Young  Smith,  who  is  teaching  his  cousin,  thinks  it  a most  delightful  exercise,  and 
resolves  to  practice  it  continually. 


Old  Jones  thinks  skating  the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world,  and  wonders  people  can  be  such 
fools  as  to  try  it  twice. 


Prince’s  Protean  Fountain  Pen. 

WARRANTED  PERFECT ! ! ! 

Regulated  at  pleasure.  Compact.  No  temperature  af- 
fects it.  Absolutely  incorrodible.  All  kinds  of  ink  used. 
Once  filling,  writes  from  six  to  ten  hours.  Pens  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  money.  No.  1,  $5  00;  No.  2,  $4  00. 
Address  Prince's  Pen  Depot,  207  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TRY  W-A.K,X>33  SHIRTS! 

P.  8. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $13  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  atl4)£c.  peryd.  $1  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, 8 50 

Making  and  cutting, G 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


Total $18  00 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE,  $3  EACH,  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

SELF  MEASUREMENT  FOR  SHIRTS. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warran  t a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid 
to  the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New  - 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  only  $1. 

from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs. 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 


If  your  Holiness  persists,  I must  just  withdraw  iny  bayonets  which  have  been  supporting  you  so 
long ; and  then you  know  what  will  happen.” 


Louis  Nafoleo: 


Established  in  2834. 


Audi  alteram  Partem!!! 

HELPER  ANSWERED  by  a Southerner  living  in  the 
North,  who  did  not  leave  his  country  for  his  country's 
good.  Sociat.  Relations  in  ocr.  Southern  States. 
By  D.  E.  Hundley,  Esq.  1 vol.  Price,  $1  00. 

Table  of  Contents. 

Chapter  I.  The  Southern  Gentleman. 

Chapter  II.  The  Middle  Classes. 

Chapter  III.  The  Southern  Yankee. 

Chapter  IV.  Cotton  Snobs. 

Chapter  V.  The  Southern  Yeoman. 

Chapter  VI.  The  Southern  Bully. 

Chapter  VII.  Poor  White  Trash. 

Chapter  VIII.  The  Negro  Slaves. 

Published  this  day,  by 

II.  B.  PRICE,  63-1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Orders  solicited  from  the  trade. 

A copy  sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  AGE. 

PERRY’S 

JAPANESE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
POLISH. 

Superior  to  Blacking’. 

No  rubbing  required. 

A Beautiful  Glass 

appears  immediately,  which  is 

NOT  INJURED  BY  RAIN  OR  SNOW. 

IT  dribs  in  tubes  minutes. 

It  will  not  soil  the  finest  fabric  in  any  weather,  and  re- 
tains its  brilliancy  from  four  to  seven  days. 

IT  PRESERVES  THE  LEATHER, 
and  Boots  and  Shoes  on  which  it  is  used  will 

Wear  at  least  Onc-third  Longer. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Principal  Depot, 

Japanese  Polish  Company, 

447  Broome  Street, 

one  door  west  of  Broadway. 


are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Tiie  polylingual  journal. — a 

Magazine  for  learning  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
German.  Terms  $2  a year.  Address  H.  C.  SPARKS, 
Editor,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  &.  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES, 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  arc  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  arc  moderate. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISFS 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catliolicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhcea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  tiling  else  lias 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent,  it  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago ; WEEKS 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  I’hilad. 

J.  II.  MARCUISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GARDNER'S  ARMY  DICTIONARY  — 

New  Edition.  — A DICTIONARY  OF  ALL  OF- 
FICERS IN  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
from  1789  to  1853,  including  the  distinguished  officers  of 
Volunteers  and  Militia,  and  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  Second  Edition,  with  emendations  and  a Supple- 
ment bringing  the  book  down  tolSGO.  By  Charles  K. 
Gardner,  formerly  Adj.  Gen.  of  Maj.-Gcn.  Brown’s  Di- 
vision. C40  pp.  Blue  Cloth.  $3.  Sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Juet  published  by  II.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 
Publisher  and  Bookseller,  No.  TJ2  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House5 

Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  has  been  thoroughly  renov 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  o 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  sui 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


Established  in  1843.— books  and 

STATIONERY  at  Wholesale.  — WILLIAM  K. 
CORNWELL,  331  Pearl  Street,  Harper's  fundings,  is 
prepared  with  a good  Stock,  nml  can  supply  orders 

Promptly,  and  at  lowest  prices.  N.  B. — Reader,  the  above 
s for  your  personal  information. 


More  Popular  than  ever ! Its  Sale  Unprecedmted , 


is,  beyond  question,  the  finest  and  most  popular  articlo 
ever  made.  Nothing  lias  ever  given  such  universal  sat- 
isfaction. It  restores  the  Hair,  preserves  and  beautifies 

it,  and  removes  all  Dandruff,  &c.  If  you  do  not  use  it, 
try  it.  Sold  everywhere  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 


4 Powerful  Microscopes  different  powers 
sent  by  mail  for  $1  00.  Same  to  California  $1  50. 

“ It  magnifies  more  than  500  times.  A marvelous  lit- 
tle and  effective  microscope." — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

“A  wonderful  magnifier  for  25  cts  ."—Boston  Ledger. 
UNDERWOOD,  114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


A Cure  for  Canker.— Those  of  our  readers  who 
suffer  from  this  disagreeable  complaint,  will  bo  glad  to 
know  that  EurnetCs  Original  Tooth  FasA,  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
is  a most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy.  Italso  arrests 
decay  of  the  teeth,  and  renders  the  gums  hard  and 
healthy. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  ALWAYS 

kJ  GRATIS.  - THE  NEW  YORK  MERCURY  is 

the  largest,  handsomest,  cheapest,  and  best  family  Story 
Paper  in  the  world.  It  lias  achieved  a weekly  circula- 
tion of  13. >,000  copies!  Examine  it  before  subscribing 
to  anv  other  paper.  $2  a year,  or  $1  for  six  months. 
Send  for  Specimen* 

CAULDWELL,  SOUTHWORTH  & WHITNEY 

22  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  ’ 

Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Sale, 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Cts,  131  Broadway. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  ami  prompt 


II0W  T0  L1VE  CHEAP. 

£ \J\J  In  order  to  effect  a great  saving  in  mUV 
yotir  housekeeping,  purchase  your 

TEAS,  WINE8,  GROCERIES,  and  PROVISIONS 
of  all  kinds,  at  the  immense  establishment  of 

0 ri  PMEW- 260  <255  5K& 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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CHARLES  DICKENS’S 
NEW  SERIAL. 

We  publish  in  this  number  the 
Second  Journey  of  “ THE  UN- 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELER”— 
being  a Report,  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, on  the  Work-house  of  Wap- 
ping.  Wc  need  hardly  add  that  it 
is  intensely  thrilling  and  affecting. 
This  new  refies  fully  sustains  Mr. 
Dickens’3  world-wide  popularity. 

We  continue  in  this  number  our 
serials,  to  wit : 

1.  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  with  McLen- 
an’s  illustrations — commenced  in 
No.  152. 

2.  THE  NEW  PARTNER  IN 
CLINGTIAM  & CO.,  an  exquisite 
Story  of  American  Life,  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Ludlow,  with  illustrations 
by  McLenan  — commenced  in  No. 
159. 

3.  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE 


A NIGIIT  ON  THE  ICE— THE  ESCAPE  FROM  DEATH. 


PARSONAGE,  by  Ella  Rodman — 
another  charming  Tale  of  Life  in 
the  country  in  the  United  States — 
with  Homer’s  illustrations  — com- 
menced in  No.  164. 

We  can  supply  hack  numbers  on 
receipt  of  the  money. 

A NIGHT  ON  THE  ICE. 

We  had  been  to  a picnic,  in  the  Canadian 
backwoods,  some  six  or  seven  miles  beyond 
the  Tircouaga,  and  were  returning  home  in  two 
light  one-horse  sleighs,  the  first  containing  Mr. 
Norton  and  his  cider  daughter,  the  second  her 
sister  and  myself.  The  night  was  calm  and 
beautiful  in  its  dim  snow- light,  and  the  red 
glow-  of  the  northern  streamers  above  our  heads 
Hashed  and  leaped  and  quivered  in  a thousand 
brilliant  coruscations ; while  strangely  and 
sweetly  through  the  gray  old  woods  sounded 
the  clear  girlish  voices  of  the  sisters,  as  from 
Uic  different  sleighs  they  sang  in  alternate  stan- 
zas one  of  t!:o  quaint  old  ballads  of  the  Middlo 
Ages.  At  length  we  reached  the  hanks  of  the 
Tircouaga,  which  lay  between  us  and  our  home, 
a mirror  of  ice,  and  wc  at  once  commenced  its 
passage.  As  wc  swept  quickly  on,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  some  other  sound  mingled  with  the 
firm  footfalls  of  the  horses,  and  the  chime  of 
their  hells — a low  threatening  murmur  like  tlio 
echo  of  a distant  tempest.  But  Mr.  Norton 
drove  gayly  on,  as  if  lie  either  heard  it  not,  or 
thought  nothing  of  it,  and  I dismissed  it  from 
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my  mind,  until  as  we  drew  near  the  centre  of  the 
river,  strange  dark  spots,  like  cloud-shadows,  be- 
gan to  fleck  its  gleaming  surface. 

The  next  instant  one  appeared  right  on  Mr.  Nor- 
ton’s  path,  and  too  close  for  him  to  avoid.  With  a 
long  leap  the  horse  hounded  over  it,  and  as  the 
sleigh  was  drawn  quickly  after,  there  was  a plash 
that  told  it  had  struck  against  water.  I could  see 
Mr.  Norton  spring  hurriedly  up. 

“Back,  back,  for  your  lives!"  he  cried  to  us; 
“ the  ice  is  breaking  up !” 

I turned  to  follow  his  directions,  but  it  was  too 
late — two  or  three  such  spots  lay  between  us  and 
the  bank.  I looked  around;  they  were  rapidly 
appearing  on  every  side ; and  then  I remembered 
to  have  heard  that  the  ice  of  the  Tircouaga  was 
treacherous  in  consequence  of  hot  springs  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  at  times  burst  forth ; and 
that  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
the  morning  would  see  the  river  covered  with  ice, 
of  which  before  evening  not  a trace  would  re- 
main. 

Perceiving  how  matters  were,  Mr.  Norton  bade 
us  follow  him,  and  quickly,  for  that  not  a moment 
was  to  be  lost ; and  then  dashed  off  at  a rapid  pace 
for  the  opposite  bank,  leapiug  the  chasms,  and 
speeding  lightly  on  over  the  frozen  portions,  as  if 
he  hoped  by  swiftness  to  diminish  the  danger;  and 
with  the  same  breathless  speed  we  hastened  on  in 
his  rear. 

Meanwhile,  larger  and  more  numerous  grew 
those  dark  blue  spaces,  and  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent our  horses’  leaps.  At  length  there  came  a 
chasm  mine  could  not  venture.  I looked  eagerly 
rouud  for  some  more  favorable  spot;  but  as  my 
eye  glanced  onward,  it  fell  on  constantly-widening 
•water,  until  it  had  gone  the  circuit , and,  with  a 
sensation  of  surprise  and  horror,  I perceived  that 
we  stood  upon  an  ice  island,  from  which  the  sur- 
rounding ice  was  rapidly  retreating.  I looked  aft- 
er Mr.  Norton ; but,  unsuspicious  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  was  still  making  his  way  with  arrow}' 
speed  across  the  ice ; so  I felt  we  were  left  to  our 
own  efforts  for  escape,  and  my  utter  inexperience 
rendered  tho  chances  few  indeed,  unless  wo  should 
again  draw  near  enough  to  the  main  ice  to  leap  the 
space  between ; and  none  can  tell  how  anxiously  I 
watched  each  movement  of  our  raft  as  it  began  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of  the  current.  But  each 
fathom  that  we  were  swept  down  the  river  seemed 
to  bear  us  an  equal  distance  from  its  icy  borders, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  floating  on  a compara- 
tively open  space  of  water,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  ice-islets. 

I could  almost  have  echoed  poor  Annie’s  cry  of 
agony  when  the  certainty  of  our  position  burst  upon 
her,  so  fearful  was  it.  Alone  at  midnight,  on  a 
fragment  of  ice,  floating  down  a rapid  river  whose 
future  course  I knew  not,  while  on  each  side 
stretched  tracts  of  crumbling  ice,  and  beyond  them 
rose  banks  of  inaccessible  steepness ! Wliat  could 
exceed  the  desolation  of  such  a position,  and  what 
hope  could  it  leave  to  us  of  life?  While,  to  com- 
plete our  misery,  we  had  not  even  the  power  to 
struggle  against  our  fate,  but  must  passively  await 
its  coming. 

How  deeply  I pitied  my  young  companion,  as 
she  sat  there  weeping  such  bitter  tears.  It  was 
hard  for  her  to  part  with  life,  after  sixteen  years 
«f  such  bright  and  joyous  experience  as  hers  had 
been ; hard  to  lay  it  down  thus  suddenly  and  fear- 
fully, absent  from  all  she  loved,  and  yet  harder 
the  unresolvable  fears  for  her  father’s  and  sister  s 
safety  which  our  own  danger  had  awakened.  I 
tried  to  utter  words  of  consolation  as  I wrapped 
the  poor  girl  in  the  buffalo  robes  from  the  chill 
night  air  that  our  inaction  rendered  doubly  cold. 
She  looked  a sad  contrast  to  the  bright  creature 
of  the  last  few  hours,  whose  joyous  ballad-strains 
were  yet  lingering  in  my  ears.  But  when  the  first 
shock  was  over,  poor  Annie  struggled  bravely  with 
her  grief,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  long, 
dreary  night  of  peril  she  sat  calmly  by  my  side, 
the  most  patient  and  resigned  companion  man  ever 
had  in  danger. 

Meanwhile,  the  river  was  bearing  us  swiftly  on 
past  rocky  headlands,  and  dark  pine  forests,  wav- 
ing above  lofty  cliffs,  on  to  yet  wilder  and  sterner 
regions,  where  it  seemed  even  the  red  man  would 
scarce  pitch  his  wigwam.  Sometimes  the  river 
swept  us  smoothly  along  on  its  broad  bosom,  at 
others  it  contracted  into  narrower  limits,  and  hur- 


ried on  with  a quicker  current ; and  as  our  frail 
raft  was  swayed  about  by  the  broken  water,  we 
ofttimes  thought  either  that  it  would  part,  or  wo 
be  swept  from  its  slippery  surface,  while  every 
now  and  then  our  poor  horse  beat  the  ice  wildly 
with  his  hoof,  and,  as  he  recognized  its  unsound- 
ness, his  long  shrill  cries  of  distress  and  terror  rang 
far  and  wide  over  the  river,  and  quivered  through 
the  dismal  woods  beyond. 

Day  at  length  broke  upon  us,  still  floating  down 
that  lonely  river,  between  its  frowning  banks,  and 
on  our  raft,  whose  limits  were  now  small  indeed. 
Death  seemed  close  upon  us  in  one  of  his  most  re- 


pulsive forms,  and  we  no  longer  pretended  blind- 
ness to  his  coming,  but  spoke  together  as  they 
should  whose  hour  was  at  hand. 

Suddenly  tho  river  took  an  abrupt  bend,  and, 
aided  by  the  waters  of  another  river,  which  here 
fell  into  it,  spread  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
lake ; but  still  it  w'as  bordered  by  those  monoto- 
nous’ wall-like  banks,  shutting  out  every  hope.  At 
length  we  sighted  something  like  a chasm  dividing 
the  cliff  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  I sprang  to  my 
feet  in  a moment.  Here  was  at  least  a chance  of 
life— the  first  that  during  all  those  wretched  hours 
had  presented  itself — and  I resolved  at  once  to 
profit  by  it. 

Without  a moment’s  delay  the  horse  ■was  cast 
loose  from  the  shafts,  and  Annie  was  tied  securely 
to  his  back,  then  with  a few  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope  to  the  poor  young  girl,  doomed  to 
so  many  hardships  and  dangers,  I took  the  halter 
in  mv  hand,  and  sending  tho  horse  into  the  water, 
leaped  in  myself,  and  Riming 

to  the  shore. 


both  the  horse  and  I were  cramped  and  stiffened 
with  cold.  Many  a time  I thought  the  effort  was 
in  vain,  and  that  neither  the  horse  nor  I would  ever 
reach  the  shore,  that  to  my  weariness  seemed  to 
recede  as  we  advanced.  Moreover,  the  current 
pressed  strongly  against  us,  striving  to  sweep  us 
down  beyond  our  goal,  against  the  steep  rocky 
barrier  that  lined  the  water.  Fortunately  the  hot 
springs  had  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
for  poor  Annie’s  girlish  form  was  almost  hidden  in 
it,  as  the  waves  gurgled  and  surged  around  her, 
sometimes  even  sweeping  above  her  head.  But 
the  young  girl’s  courage  rose  with  the  occasion, 
and  she  boro  unmurmuringly  this  new  phase  of 
suffering. 

But  they  strive  hard  whose  prize  is  life,  and 
after  more  than  an  hour  of  hope,  and  doubt,  and 
fear,  we  reached  the  land  we  had  never  hoped  to 
tread  again.  As  we  emerged  from  the  water  the 
wintry  wind  pierced  through  our  saturated  cloth- 
ing, with  an  icy  chill  that  threatened  to  freeze 
them  on  us.  Providentially,  in  our  need,  we 
found  a settler’s  house  near  at  hand,  ■where  we  ob- 
tained dry  clothes,  refreshment,  and  the  loan  of  a 
horse  and  sleigh,  in  which  we  were  soon  speeding 
along  the  road  to  Tircouaga.  As  we  proceeded, 
fresh  fears  for  her  father’s  and  sister’s  fate  assailed 
poor  Annie,  which  were  only  set  at  rest  when  she 
found  herself  in  their  arms. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP 
“HUNGARIAN.” 

We  publish  on  the  preceding  page  a picture  of 
the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Hungarian , which  was 
lost  on  the  morning  of  February  20,  on  Sable  Isl- 
and, Nova  Scotia.  At  tho  time  of  writing  very 
few  particulars  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  have 
come  to  hand.  A telegram  from  Halifax,  dated 
21st,  said : 

The  large  steamship  ashore  on  the  west  side  of 
Cape  Sable  is  the  steamship  Hungarian , which 
sailed  from  Queenstown  on  the  9th  inst.  for  Port- 
land. 

She  is  a total  wreck,  and  all  her  crew  and  pas- 
sengers are  supposed  to  be  lost. 

A small  portion  of  her  hull  is  now  visible  at  low 
water. 

Nothing  like  the  news  dispatched  for  the  Associ- 
ated Press  can  be  found,  but  it  is  thought  it  may  be 
in  the  mail,  a small  portion  of  which  has  been  saved 
in  a damaged  state. 

One  passenger  ticket  has  been  found  with  the 
name  of  F.llen  Sheehan  upon  it. 

The  following  has  been  sent  from  Cape  Sable  to 
Messrs.  Cunard  & Co : 

“A  steamer's  lights  were  seen  on  Monday  morn- 
ing at  three  o’clock;  at  daybreak  the  spars  and 
pipes  were  seen  standing,  and  at  10  A. at.  all  had 
gone  by  the  board.  Then  the  ship  settled  fast. 
A heavy  sea  was  running,  breaking  mast  high  over 
the  ship.  Communication  with  tho  ship  was  im- 
possible. All  on  board  must  have  been  lost,  unless 
tho  boats  left  the  ship  before  daylight,  which  is  not 
likely.  At  low  water  part  of  the  ship  is  still  visi- 
ble.” 

The  Hungarian  left  Liverpool  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  inst.,  under  command  of  Captain  Jones, 
and  touched  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  as  customary 
with  the  vessels  of  the  line,  steaming  away  the 
next  afternoon  (Thursday,  the  9th  ult.)  for  Port- 
land. 

The  Hungarian  was  on  this  occasion  on  her  third 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Portland,  her  preceding 
trips  having  been  accomplished  in  good  time,  and 
under  very  favorable  circumstances 

Other  dispatches,  dated  24th,  say : 

A dispatch  from  Ragged  Island,  24th,  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  says  that  the  supplementary 
mail  bag3  for  Canada  and  New  York  have  been 
picked  up,  and  are  in  safety,  but  in  a very  damaged 
state,  and  are  awaiting  orders.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Woodgate  has  ordered  the  mails  to  be  brought 
to  Halifax  to  be  arranged,  as  the  bags  are  burst 
and  the  letters  torn. 

The  following  is  the  latest  news  from  the  scene 
of  the  wreck : 

Bakchotox,  Feb.  24 — 9 r.M. 

Thomas  Nickerson  informs  me  that,  on  Monday 
morning  at  three  o’clock,  he  saw  from  the  main  land 
a steamer’s  light.  It  was  stationary  for  some  time, 
and  ho  supposed  a ship  had  struck  on  the  Horse 
Race,  about  two  miles  off  the  Cape.  It  was  then 
seen  to  move.  At  daylight  a large  steamer  was 
seen  ashore,  with  ono  mast  standing.  lie  thinks 
he  saw  men  on  it  when  it  went  over,  which  was 
soon.after  daylight. 

A report  has  reached  me  that  the  steward’s 
pocket-book  has  been  picked  up,  having  some  pas- 
sengers’ names  or  extras.  I will  inquire  into  it 
and  report. 

On  Wednesday  the  body  of  one  small  child  was 
found,  and  yesterday  that  of  one  man,  supposed 
to  be  a fireman.  The  Coroner  is  attending  to 
them. 

Portions  of  tho  mail  and  cargo  are  being  yet 
picked  up. 
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COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

LANE,  the  man  who  cheated  the  Fulton  Bank 
of  several  thousand  dollars,  which  he  spent 
on  fast  women,  horses,  and  other  forms  of  dissi- 
pation, has  been  convicted,  and  will  be  sent  to 
Sing  Sing.  No  one  will  pity  a fellow  who  was 
equally  infamous  as  a confidential  servant,  n^_n 
husband,  and  as  a son  ; who,  not  content  with 
robbing  his  employers,  reduced  his  old  father  to 
v^gnmyy,  and  deliberately  involved  his  wife, 
Jind  friends  in  ruin  and  disgrace. 


But  it  is  a mercy  he  has  been  convicted.  Emi- 
nent counsel,  before  the  trial,  gravely  doubted 
whether  he  had  committed  any  offense  of  which 
the  law  could  take  cognizance.  Our  commer- 
cial code  is  so  imperfect  that  it  is  a mere  chance 
that  he  was  caught  in  the  net.  He  very  nearly 
escaped.  Indeed,  such  is  the  laxity,  and  such 
the  omissions  in  the  penal  statutes  against  com- 
mercial frauds,  that  a man  may  cheat  and  steal 
in  a hundred  various  ways  without  running  any 
grave  danger.  Schuyler,  it  is  said,  might  have 
returned  to  New  York  in  safety;  under  our 
present  law  he  could  not  have  been  punished. 
A man  walks  the  streets,  rules  political  meet- 
ings, and  fills  offices  of  honor  in  the  State  who, 
a few  years  since,  deliberately  robbed  Wall 
Street  brokers  of  nearly  a hundred  thousand 
dollars,  yet  was  held  to  have  committed  no 
penal  offense.  Peter  Funk  sells  brass  watches 
every  day  to  innocent  green-horns,  and  the  law 
can  do  no  more  than  compel  him  to  refund  the 
stolen  money  when  his  victim  has  the  nerve 
and  the  time  to  prosecute.  The  other  day  a 
rascal  was  taken  before  the  Mayor  for  robbing 
a stranger  by  selling  him  a spurious  ticket  for  a 
passage  on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer ; he  was 
told  to  refund  the  money ; he  refused,  aud  was 
about  to  be  it^ken  to  prison  when  he  suddenly 
recollected  himself,  and  observing,  “I  can’t 
afford  to  bo  locked  up  the  day  the  California 
steamer  sails,”  reluctantly  disgorged,  and  was 
liberated.  In  plain  words,  he  consented  to  fpre- 
go  the  fruits  of  one  robbery  for  the  prospect  of 
half  a dozen  others. 

They  order  these  matters  better  in  England. 
There,  for  many  years,  the  commercial  code 
has  been  reformed  and  improved  year  by  year, 
new  statutes  being  passed  to  meet  every  new 
form  of  roguery  devised  by  the  increasing  in- 
genuity of  rascaldom,  or  suggested  by  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  London,  where  rogues  abound,  the  rogue 
who  is  punished  is  the  rule,  and  the  rogue  who 
escapes  the  exception.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
took  a lesson  from  our  neighbors  over  the  water 
in  this  respect.  Our  commercial  laws  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  cope  with  the  modern  forms 
of  fraud.  Who  will  undertake  to  revise  them? 


DELIBERATE  MURDER. 

The  spread  of  diseases  of  tho  throat  has  lat- 
terly attracted  much  attention.  Deaths  from 
throat  diseases,  especially  that  form  of  them 
known  as  diphtheria , are  much  more  frequent 
than  they,  used  to  be,  especially  in  towns.  Vari- 
ous causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  appear- 
ance of  diphtheria  as  an  epidemic ; few  of  them, 
however,  are  easily  reconciled  with  the  facts. 
The  climate  is  not  more  severe  than  it  used  to 
be.  Latterly  the  clothing  of  women  and  chil- 
dren has  been  more  substantial  than  it  was  half 
a dozen  years  since , the  faculty  and  the  press 
have  inveighed  so  loudly  against  thin  shoes  and 
unsubstantial  coverings  for  the  body  that  a bet- 
ter style  of  costume  has  been  generally  adopted. 
The  only  good  reason  that  has  been  given  for 
the  surprising  development  of  throat  disease  in 
these  days  is  the  habit — now  common  in  most 
of  our  large  cities — of  hastening  the  melting  of 
the  snow  in  the  streets  by  mixing  it  with  salt. 
In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere, 
after  every  great  fall  of  snow,  the  streets  are 
plentifully  salted  by  the  omnibus  proprietors, 
whose  profits  are  diminished  during  the  sleigh- 
ing season. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  the  conversion  of 
the  snow  into  what  an  eminent  surgeon  styles 
a sort  of  ice-cream — intensely  cold,  and  so  pen- 
etrating that  it  finds  its  way  through  tho  thick- 
est boots.  The  air,  too,  is  impregnated  with  a 
saline  vapor  most  trying  to  the  air-passages. 
Thus  during  the  salting  season,  every  pedes- 
trian in  the  large  cities  is  sure  to  have  wet  feet, 
and  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  as  irritating  to 
the  throat  as  the  fumes  of  poisonous  fluid  or 
noxious  gases.  Why  should  we  look  any  fur- 
ther for  the  causes  of  the  throat  epidemics  which 
arc  ravaging  the.  country  ? 

Salting  the  streets  is,  wo  believe,  contrary  to 
law.  Yet  the  omnibus  proprietors  continue  to 
scatter  their  salt  as  though  the  laws  were  waste 
paper,  and  human  lives  of  no  account  in  com- 
parison with  sixpences. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

For  Harper's  Weekly. 

At  a meeting  of  ladies — the  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters  of  Masons  in  attendance  upon  tho  Na- 
tional Masonic  Convention  at  Chicago — in  Septem- 
ber, 1859,  in  the  ladies’  parlor  of  the  Richmond 
House,  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  it  was  resolved 
to  form  a society  to  raise  funds  for  tho  completion 
of  tho  Washington  Monument,  now  in  progress  of 
erection  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  following 
States— Connecticut,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  Texas,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  Illinois— were  rep- 
resented. 

A constitution  for  the  government  of  the  society, 
and  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted,  and  Mrs.  Finlay  M.  King,  of  Port 
Byron,  New  York,  was  chosen  President,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Cosby,  of  Washington  City,  Secretary. 

The  names  of  the  Vice-Presidents  for  tho  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union  will  be  furnished  for  pub- 
lication when  the  list  is  completed,  an|y^)|r^|E 


have  been  received  to  all  the  letters  of  appointment 
to  that  office. 

The  Constitution,  Address,  and  By-laws  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Secretary  for  publication  and 
distribution,  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  a complete  organization  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  are  concluded,  which,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  will  be  in  a very  short  time. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Cosby, 

Secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Washington  National  Monument  Society. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Tiie  trials  of  a magazine  editor  have  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  the  public.  But  they 
are  very  many  and  severe ; the  chief  of  all  being 
the  necessity  of  refusing  the  contributions  of  his 
friends.  Often  enough  he  may  unjustly  refuse 
them.  Man  is  mortal,  and  editors  are  but  men. 
But  the  secret  of  such  a refusal  is  his  friendship; 
for  the  editor  suspects  himself  of  partiality,  and  the 
sonnet  that  would  be  a good  enough  sonnet  if  it 
were  Jones’s,  unknown  to  the  editor,  is  condemned 
because  it  is  Jenkins’s,  his  bosom  friend. 

Besides,  let  all  friends  of  the  editor  consider  what 
his  position  really  is.  He  is  a captain  of  a ship, 
which  he  sails  not  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  for  the 
profit  of  the  owners  and  his  own  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. He  can  not  give  away  passages.  He  can 
not  stop  and  have  a spree  at  the  Azores  when  he  is 
heading  for  Ceylon.  lie  may  infinitely  prefer  to 
please  his  friend  by  taking  a glass,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  while  he  commands  he  shall  not  drink. 
The  editor  is  that  captain.  He  is  sailing  a ship 
which  belongs  to  other  people,  and  his  port  is  pub- 
lic favor.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  the  most  pros- 
perous voyage — that  is,  the  best  and  most  salable 
magazine  he  can ; of  course,  if  he  can  not  do  it  with- 
out prostitution  of  his  mind  or  character,  he  will 
throw  up  his  command.  But  it  is  no  prostitution 
of  his  power,  it  is  only  a pain  to  his  feelings,  to 
say,  “ Friend,  I can  not  take  you,  for  I have  no 
right  to  indulge  my  private  partiality  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  concern.  I would  willingly  lose,  to 
gratify  my  friendship,  but  I have  no  right  to  make 
other  people  lose  for  my  gratification.” 

Apollidorus  sends  his  last  poem  in  ten  mortal 
cantos;  “good  for  ten  months,”  he  says  kindly  in 
his  note.  It  is  not  very  good.  It  would  sink  the 
magazine.  What  shall  the  editor  do  ? What  can 
he  do  ? What  ought  he  to  do  ? 

Now  if  lie  does  it,  how  hardly  Apollidorus  will 
feel  toward  that  editor ! How  he  will  criticise  the 
poetry  that  does  appear!  How  grieved  and  hurt 
and  mortified  he  will  be!  Oh,  sweetly  singing 
Apollidorus,  the  editor  is  not  there  to  please  him- 
self altogether,  nor  you,  but  the  average  public 
taste.  He  knows  -what  ought  to  go  into  the  maga- 
zine, because  he  knows  what  people  like;  his  peo- 
ple, the  readers  of  his  magazine.  Perhaps  he  may 
think  they  ought  to  like  your  poetry.  Undoubted- 
ly the  world  owes  you  ns  much  as  that.  But  if  it 
won’t  pay  ? That  is  always  tho  rub.  If  people 
won’t  like  your  poetry,  and  won’t  pay  for  it,  and 
think  it  a bore,  and  swear  at  it  (for  the  world  is 
dreadfully  profane  with  poetry  it  does  not  like), 
why  should  you  make  the  editor  your  scape-grace  ? 
Do  you  suppose  he  lijHRot  vexation  of  soul  enough 
already  ? . 

Remember  that  every  month,  or  every  week,  he 
has  to  prepare  a feast,  the  same  yet  different.  lie 
must  have  articles  neither  too  short  nor  too  long, 
nor  too  monotonous,  nor  too  much  “to  be  con- 
tinued.” He  must  have  poetry,  and  humor,  and 
pathos,  and  love,  and  adventure.  And  he  must 
have  all  these  in  such  combinations,  and  of  such 
quality,  as  he  can  not  explain  nor  describe,  but 
which  he  recognizes  instinctively.  The  only  an- 
swer he  can  make  is,  “ Respectfully  declined.”  If 
you  insist  upon  knowing  why,  he  can  merely  reply, 
“ Because  it  is  not  magazinish."  If  you  say,  “ 1 
don’t  know  what  that  is."  He  must.  answer,  “ I 
do.”  And  that  must  settle  it.  And  if  you  are  thi 
poet  and  the  gentleman  he  believes  you  to  be,  you 
will  not  scowl,  and  say  that  really  you  had  sup- 
posed your  poetry  wras  as  good  as  what  is  generally 
published,  but  you  will  shake  his  hand  heartily, 
and  say,  “Never  mind,  my  dear  fellow’,  I forgive, 
pity,  and  thank  you.” 


THE  ARCTIC  PROBLEM. 

Captain  M'Clintock’s  book,  Captain  Os- 
borne’s articles  in  Once  a Week , a paper  by  an 
Arctic  officer  in  the  first  number  of  the  Coi-nhill 
Magazine,  and  a brief  and  luminous  resum6  of  the 
history  of  Arctic  adventure  from  the  earliest  times 
in  Harper's  Monthly  for  March,  bring  down  the 
records  of  polar  exploration  to  the  latest  moment 
— the  discovery  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  ships  and  some  of  his  men.  Dr.  Hayes, 
who  is  well  known  as  the  companion  of  Kane  in 
his  last  voyage,  has  also  just  issued  a narrative 
of  an  over-ice  journey  to  communicate  with  a civ- 
ilized settlement  in  Greenland;  and  the  Doctor 
proposes  to  head  another  expedition  to  complete 
surveys,  and,  if  possible,  discover  what  yet  remains 
to  a full  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the  Franklin  ex- 
pedition; perhaps  also — who  knowrs? — fo  sail  into 
the  Polar  Sea,  where  Kane  and  his  companions 
fancied  the  ships  of  Franklin  might  yet  be  drifting. 

The  fascination  of  such  a search  and  of  the  Arctic 
life  in  general,  has  been  manifested  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  especially,  by  the  incessant  depart- 
ure of  ships  for  the  North,  and  by  the  wild,  eager 
interest  with  w hich  the  world  hangs  upon  the  story 
of  the  voyage.  The  expeditions  of  Tarry  and  Ross, 
of  Bach  and  Franklin  and  Richardson — the  detail 
of  strange  life  among  the  strange  northern  people 
— tho  description  of  the  irresistible  might  of  in- 
choate nature,  so  to  speak,  have  a charm  like  that 
of  the  “ Arabian  Nights.”  Who  was  ever  tired  of 
it  ? It  is  the  very  reverse  of  fairy  land,  and  yet 
years  we  have  had  no  man 
Dr.  Kane.  One 
first  yovage.  wlnyi  he  lectured 
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bv  a throng  who  stared  at  him  with  curious  won- 
der as  if  he  had  been  the  Calif  Haroun  al  Rasclud. 

And  yet  to  how  many— certainly  to  the  Lounger 
who  writes  these  lines— the  whole  Arctic  world  was 
confused  as  that  same  fairy  land,  or  the  England 
of  Arthur.  There  were  certain  names  that  had  a 
kind  of  clear,  polar  music  in  them,  but  no  meaning 
of  localitv.  “Lancaster  Sound,”  “Prince  Re- 
gent’s Inlet,”  “King  William’s  Land,”  “Melville 
Bav,”  were  names  as  familiar  as  Camelot  and 
Caerleon,  but  as  exquisitely  vague.  Somehow 
M’Clintock’s  book  has  cleared  them  up,  and  given 
them  a permanent  place  in  memory  as  they  have 
a fixed  one  upon  the  map.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not 
because  the  other  writers  are  not  clear  enough  if 
you  study  them  with  a map,  but  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Lounger  read  carefully  with  the  map  be- 
fore him.  The  style  of  M'Clintock  also  is  so  simple 
and  clear  that  the  dullest  of  Loungers  can  easily 
follow  him,  and  rise  with  a perfectly  lucid  idea  of 
the  situation  of  Franklin’s  party  when  their  ships 
were  finally  lost  and  their  fatal  retreat  began. 
How  gladly  one  thinks  that  the  untiring  heart  of 
a woman  secured  the  knowledge  of  the  explorer’s 
fate ! Captain  M'Clintock,  indeed,  the  loyal  friend 
both  of  Lady  Franklin  and  her  husband,  declares, 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  confirms  it  in  his  pref- 
ace, that  Franklin  was  really  the  discoverer  of  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  that  had  he  only  taken  a 
course  to  the  east  instead  of  the  west  of  King  Will- 
iam’s Land,  he  might  have  sailed  through  into 
Behring’s  Straits;  for  there  was  no  land,  there 
was  only  ice  between  the  spot  in  which  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  were  lost,  and  a point  which  had  been 
reached  by  ships  from  the  west. 

If  he  were  a discoverer,  then,  he  was  an  uncon- 
scious one.  Nor  is  it  an  effort  in  which  success  is 
essential  to  fame.  The  great  moral  of  the  Arctic 
exploration  is  this,  that  as  man  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  replenish  and  subdue  it,  so  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle that  he  will  not  overcome  in  subduing  it. 


Mr.  Drayton,  is  Henri.  It  is  a curious  inquiry, 
from  this  point  of  view,  whether  he  were  baptized 
Henry  or  Henri.  It  doesn’t  make  the  difference 
of  an  iota  either  way ; and  yet  there  is  a widely- 
diffused  superstition  to  the  contrary.  Some  years 
since  there  was  an  excellent  lady  who  taught  sing- 
ing, and  whose  advertisements  announced  Madame 
Valentini.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she 
is  still  living  somewhere,  and,  we  sincerely  hope, 
prosperously ; but  we  should  like  to  know  whether 
she  is  not  called  Mrs.  Valentine.  Wo  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  so — except  that  of  analog}*. 

Some  years  ago,  also,  there  was  a debut  of  Mrs. 
Sutton.  She  had  studied  with—  Well,  with 
whom  had  she  not  studied  ? She  had  letters  of 
compliment  from—  Well,  from  the  most  illus- 
trious people.  She  came — she  sang — it  was  evi- 
dently Mrs.  Sutton ; you  saw  it  at  a glance— she 
did  not  conquer  exactly;  and  then  every  body 
said,  “Tut!  tut!  what  a pity!  If  she  had  only 
thought  to  call  herself  something  ending  with  a 
vowel ! Dear  me ! dear  me ! it  is  always  that  un- 
lucky final  consonant  that  chokes,  as  it  were,  the 
success  of  all  singers  who  are  not  born  Italians !” 

Now  a great  deal  more  than  its  just  value  is  at- 
tached to  that  final  consonant,  as  we  have  some- 
times hinted.  In  the  present  cu^e  little  Patti  is 
successful  because  every  body  recognizes  the  sweet 
voice,  the  admirable  method,  the  naivete  of  youth. 
If  she  had  a poor  voice,  or  sang  badly,  or  was  per- 
sonally uninteresting,  all  the  vowels  in  the  alpha- 
bet would  not  save  her.  And  when  managers  have 
discovered  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  a long  sen- 
sation advertisement  but  sweet  singing,  we  shall 
have  an  Opera ; but  not  until  then. 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— W.  D.  C.  Your  poem  will  appear  in  the  Weekly. 

— M.  L.  C.  P.  The  “ Serf’s  Bride’’  is  respectfully  de- 
clined. 


SPIRITS. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  who  has  been  long  what 
is  called  a “Spiritualist,”  is  reported  to  have  re- 
cently deserted  that  body  of  believers,  or  rather  to 
have  declared  that  he  has  no  faith  in  the  goodness 
or  intelligence  of  such  spirits  as  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  calling 
those  whose  faith  in  spiritual  things  would  seem 
to  rest  upon  gross  material  phenomena  “ Spiritual- 
ists.” That  name,  certainly,  one  would  say,  should 
be  reserved  for  those  who  believe  without  assist- 
ance from  chairs  or  tables. 

Yet  every  man  must  confess  that  a sneer  or  a 
shrug  does  not  dispose  of  that  singular  testimony 
of  the  mystery  of  unseen  things  which  lingers  in 
tradition  from  age  to  age,  and  constantly  reappears 
in  literature.  The  work  of  Robert  Dale  Owen — 
“ Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  another  World” — 
is  the  latest  collection  of  this  curious  evidence, 
stated  in  a most  admirable  spirit.  It  has  not  the 
transparent  credulity  of  old  Increase  Mather,  in 
his  “Remarkable  Providences;”  but  it  has  one 
fault  which  should  have  been  instinctively  avoided 
in  so  judicious  a work  of  the  kind.  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  incidents,  equally  remarkable 
with  those  he  cites,  which  have  been  explained  by 
purely  natural  and  intelligible  causes,  thereby  cre- 
ating an  analogical  inference  in  regard  to  those 
which  are  not  yet  explained. 

A few  weeks  since  a party  of  Loungers  were  dis- 
cussing this  book  and  its  class,  when  one  of  them 
read  from  old  Mather’s  “ Providences”  the  case  of 
the  Newburyport  family  who  suffered  so  sadly 
from  devilish  interferences,  until  one  day  a sailor 
came  from  sea,  and  after  witnessing  the  diabolical 
phenomena  said  that  he  thought,  if  he  could  have 
the  care  for  a day  of  a young  boy  who  dwelt  in  the 
afflicted  family,  there  would  be  a cessation  of  the 
dreadful  phenomena.  So  for  a day  he  reasoned 
with  Satan,  hidden  in  the  youth.  In  fact,  he  gave 
Satan  a good  deal  better  than  he  sent,  in  the  shape 
of  thwacks  and  flagellations,  and  the  happy  result 
Was  an  end  of  the  infernal  antics.  Mather  tells 
the  whole  story  as  seriously  as  if  it  really  were  the 
devil,  and  not  the  boy,  who  had  afflicted  the  fam- 
ily. 

’ There  is  a vast  collection  of  ghost  stories,  of  tra- 
ditions of  supernatural  appearance,  of  inexplicable 
sounds,  etc.,  which  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  old 
women’s  fables  and  nursery  tales.  No  man  can 
tell  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  strike  suddenly  upon 
the  line  that  separates  the  visible  from  the  invisi- 
ble. and  what  we  call  natural  from  the  preternat- 
ural. The  true  distinction  would  be,  usual  and 
unusual.  We  make  our  human  experiences  the 
standard  of  nature,  whereas  nature  is  the  divine 
method.  But  still,  a faith  in  spiritual  things  which 
is  developed  or  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  process- 
es of  nature,  is  likely  to  be  as  uncertain  in  dura- 
tion as  it  is  questionable  in  quality.  Men  differ  in 
their  susceptibility  and  organization ; but  a man 
who  is  persuaded  of  immortality  by  three  knocks 
upon  the  floor,  is  certainly  no  more  distinctively  a 
“ Spiritualist”  than  he  who  has  never  doubted  it, 
and  to  whose  mind  the  song  of  every  bird  and  the 
beauty  of  every  flower  certifies  it. 


TnE  NEW  PRIMA  DONNA. 

“ Collegian”  writes  enthusiastically  of  the 
young  singer  of  whom  the  Lounger  spoke  several 
weeks  since.  “ Collegian”  is  probably  a Boston 
boy,  for  she  has  lately  been  in  Boston.  He  says 
ho  wants  first  to  know  how  to  pronounce  her  name. 
“ Dear  Lounger,”  he  writes,  “ spare  me  ! Don’t 
say  that  it  rhymes  with  fatty,  as  all  the  people  here 
make  it.”  That,  again,  suggests  a doubt  whether 
he  be  from  Boston,  because  the  Italian  language  is 
probably  pronounced  in  its  purity  in  that  city,  and 
every  Bostonian  knows  that  the  true  pronunciation 
is  Pah-tee. 

Here  in  New  York  the  managers  call  her  in  the 
cards  “Miss  Patti,”  because  she  is  an  American 
prima  donna,  you  know.  By  the  reverse  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law,  prob^^  i$4E<®l3tafc<^1£erj 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A somewhat  verdant-looking  individual  called  upon  a 
jeweler  in  Montreal,  and  stated  that  he  had  managed  to 
accumulate,  by  hard  labor  for  the  few  past  years,  some 
seventy-five  dollars,  that  he  wished  to  invest  it  in  some- 
thing whereby  he  might  make  money  a little  faster ; and 
he  had  concluded  to  take  some  of  his  stock  and  peddle 
it  out.  The  jeweler  selected  what  he  thought  would  sell 
readily,  and  the  new  peddler  started  on  his  first  trip. 
He  was  gone  but  a few  days  when  he  returned,  bought 
ns  much  again  as  before,  and  started  on  his  second  trip. 
Again  he  returned  and  greatly  increased  his  stock.  He 
succeeded  so  well,  and  accumulated  so  fast,  that  the  jew- 
eler one  day  asked  him  how  much  profit  he  obtained  on 
what  he  sold. 

“ Well,  I put  on  ’bout  5 per  cent.” 

The  jeweler  thought  that  a very  small  profit,  and  ex- 
pressed as  much. 

“ Well,”  says  the  peddler,  “I  don’t  know  as  I exactly 
understand  about  your  per  cent.  ; but  an  article  for  which 
I pay  you  one  dollar  1 yen' rally  sell  for  Jive." 

A now  “station1’  has  lately  been  established  in  a 
neighboring  town  on  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad, 
and  a worthy  son  of  Erin  appointed  as  agent,  with  in- 
structions to  hang  out  the  red  flag  whenever  there  were 
passengers  awaiting  the  train.  As  the  cars  came  through 
next  morning  the  engineer  saw  the  flag  out,  and  stopped. 
The  conductor  looking  out  for  passengers,  and  seeing  no 
one  but  the  agent,  asked  him  if  there  were  any  passen- 
gers to  get  on,  when  he  answered  with  an  honest  “ No.” 

“Then  why  did  you  stop  the  train?”  said  the  con- 
ductor. 

“Why,”  exclaimed  the  agent,  “I  thought  somebody 
might  want  to  get  off  1" 

That  agent  was  immediately  promoted  to  a professor- 
ship on  a gravel  train.  

Two  sons  of  green  Erin  were  standing  by  a hydraulic 
press  superintended  by  a friend  of  mine,  when  one  called 
to  the  other : 

“Jim,  I’d  like  to  put  ye  under  and  squaze  the  divil 
out  o’  ye.” 

“Would  ye,  indade,  my  boy?”  was  the  answer. 
“ Squaze  the  divil  out  of  you  an’  there’d  be  nothin' 
left!" 


I remember  asking  an  irreverent  brother  of  mine  some 
years  since  to  investigate  a certain  soiled  spot  on  my 
vest.  After  rubbing  it,  and  smelling  it,  and  examining 
it  in  all  lights,  he  had  the  impudence  to  conclude— 
“ Well,  I declare,  Buck,  I believe  it’s  a clean  spot!” 


“Til  give  that  fellow  a piece  of  my  mind  1"  exclaimed 
a certain  young  lady  in  New  York  a while  ago. 

“I  wouldn’t,”  replied  her  uncle,  “you’ve  none  to 
spare." 


A waggish  citizen  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  went 
into  a Boston  store  some  years  since  to  buy  a carpet. 
Finding  one  to  his  taste  he  asked  the  price. 

“Two  dollars  and  five  cents.” 

“ Til  take  it  at  two  dollars.” 

“No,  I couldn’t  sell  that  carpet  for  two  dollars  and 
four  cents." 

“Ohl  well,  I won’t  chaffer.” 

Then  after  a random  talk  our  citizen  returned  to  the 
subject. 

“ I suppose  you  would  sell  on  credit  with  good  secur- 
ity?” 

“ Certainly." 

“Six  months?” 

“Yes.” 

Then  another  random  talk,  and  the  subject  came  up 
again. 

“ Of  course  you  make  the  usual  discount  if  one  takes 
up  his  paper  at  once  ?" 

“ Of  course.” 

“Well,  then  figure  up  my  discount  and  I’ll  take  the 
goods." 

Shopkeeper  ( after  ciphering  a moment).  “ Zounds ! 
I'm  selling  my  carpet  for  two  dollars  after  all!" 

The  clerks  roared. 


“An  old  gentleman,  long  a resident  of  this  city," 
writes  a Western  correspondent,  “though  now  gone  to 
‘that  bourne  from  whence  no  trav  eler  returns,’  was  noted 
for  his  dry  humor,  and  soft,  easy  manner  of  expressing 
himself.  One  fall,  a year  or  so  ago,  he  purchased  a bar- 
rel of  what  purported  to  be  cider,  though  really  so  di- 
luted as  hardly  to  taste  like  that  beverage.  The  old  gen- 
tleman remarked  that  the  cider  was  well  watered,  which 
report  in  due  time  came  to  the  ears  of  the  seller,  lie 
waxed  very  wroth,  and,  on  meeting  his  customer,  said : 

“Mr.  A , I understood  you  said  I Bold  you  a bar- 

rel of  cider  that  had  water  in  it?” 

“ No,  no,"  was  the  reply,  “I  only  said  you  sold  me  a 
barrel  of  water  with  a little  cider  in  it." 


Did  the  horseman  who  “scoured  the  plain"  use  soap? 

Why  is  the  world  like  a piano  ? — Because  it  is  full  of 
sharps  and  flats. 

When  may  a man  be  said  to  be  literally  immersed  in 
business? — When  lie’s  giving  a swimming  lesson. 


The  young  man  who  pays  his  addresses  to  dumb  belles 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  discarded. 


There  te  a man  at  Totness  who  walks  so  slow  that  they 
say  lie  wears  a pair  of  spurs  to  keep  his  shadow  from 
treading  on  his  heels. 


Punctuality. — Dr.  Kitchener,  whose  name  fully  bore 
out  his  devotion  to  the  culinary  art,  piqued  himself  upon 
his  punctuality,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  having  the  fol- 
lowing motto  written  over  his  sideboard : “ Come  at 
seven,  go  at  eleven.”  Theodore  Hook,  who  always  liked 
to  get  into  what  are  called  the  short  hours,  added  the 
word  “ it"  to  the  above,  and  great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
worthy  doctor,  when  he  found  that,  by  the  alteration,  the 
notice  read  as  follows:  “Come  at  seven,  and  go  it  at 
eleven.” 


“ Ma,  if  you  will  give  me  an  apple,  I will  be  good." — 
“ No,  my  child,  you  must  not  be  good  tor  pay — you  ought 
to  be  good  for  nothing." 


At  an  agricultural  dinner  the  following  toast  was  given : 
“The  game  of  fortune — shuffle  the  cards  as  you  will, 
Spades  will  always  win." 


“Do  you  sing?"  says  the  tea-pot  to  the  kettle.  “Yes,” 
replies  the  kettle,  “ I can  manage  to  get  over  a few  bars." 
— “Bah !”  exclaimed  the  tea-pot. 


“Stop  that  abominable  noise,"  said  a commanding 
officer  to  a trumpeter  in  the  midst  of  a battle;  “we  can 
stand  fire,  but  we  can’t  stand  that  air." 

The  fellow  who  took  offense  has  not  yet  returned  it. 


The  man  who  chocked  his  rage  covered  it  with  ging- 
ham. 


The  boy  who  crept  on  a pace  subsequently  walked  on 
a plank. 


The  barber  who  dressed  the  head  of  a barrel  has  been 
engaged  to  curl  the  locks  of  a canal. 


Rough  language  is  bad  in  youth;  when  used  by  old 
people  it  is  bad-in-age. 

Two  passengers  were  conversing  in  a railway  carnage. 
Said  one  to  the  other,  “Do  yon  know  the  ‘Barber  of 
Seville?’”  “No,”  replied  the  latter,  “I  always  shave 
myself.” 


A writer  on  domestic  economy,  in  giving  instructions 
for  keeping  eggs  fresh,  says,  “ Lay  with  the  small  end 
down.”  He  does  not  specify  whether  this  direction  is  for 
the  hen  or  the  housewife. 


An  affectionate  Building.— In  the  advertisement 
of  a new  hotel,  it  is  said,  “It  embraces  about  sixty 
rooms."  


An  Irish  paper  says  that  among  those  mortally  wound- 
ed at  Waterloo  was  Major  O’Brien,  afterward  Mayor 
of  Dublin. 


The  men  who  are  willing  “to  die  for  an  idea”  would 
be  much  better  employed  in  living  for  a reality. 


Wo  suppose  that  the  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
turns  pale  and  makes  his  escape,  may  be  said  to  come 
off  with  flying  colors. 


“Where  shall  I get  a panel?”  said  the  sheriff  to  the 
judge. — “Why,  I suppose.  Sir,  that  you  can  get  enough 
panels  out  of  doors." 


A man  in  Shropshire  has  invented  a machine  to  make 
humble-pie.  It  is  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 


IIow  many  sides  has  a round  plum-pudding?  Two- 
inside  and  outside. 


The  young  woman  who  was  “ driven  to  distraction” 
now  fears  that  she  will  have  to  walk  back. 


An  Irish  clergyman  once  broke  off  the  thread  of  his 
discourse  and  thus  addressed  the  congregation:  “My 
dear  brethren,  let  me  tell  you  that  I am  now  just  half 
through  my  sermon;  but  as  I perceive  your  impatience, 
I will  say  that  the  remaining  half  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  as  long  as  that  you  have  heard." 


A couple  of  Austrian  travelers  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
Frunpaisc,  in  the  city  of  Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  were  surprised  and  amused  by 
noticing  on  the  bill  of  fare,  “Eggs  on  horseback.”  De- 
termined to  know  what  it  meant,  they  called  for  the 
equestrian  dish,  when  it  was  steak  with  two  eggs  on  top. 


General  Zaremha  had  a very  long  Polish  name.  The 
king  having  heard  of  it,  one  day  asked  him,  good-hu- 
moredly, “ Pray,  Zaremba,  what  is  your  name  ?”  The 
General  repeated  to  him  immediately  the  whole  name. 
“Why,”  raid  the  king,  “Old  Nick  himself  never  had 
such  a name.” 

“I  should  presume  not,  Sire,"  replied  the  General, “as 
he  was  no  relation  of  mine.” 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  once  refused  admission 
into  the  commandcr-in-chieFs  office  by  a soldier  new  to 
London ; while  Queen  Victoria’s  predecessor,  William 
the  Fourth,  was  kept  waiting  outside  a certain  part  of 
Windsor  Castle  through  an  official’s  ignorance  of  the 
royal  identity:  “ You  can't  pass,  old  ’un,"  said  he;  “ no- 
body’s allowed  to  pass  here  after  dark  except  the  king 
and  the  lamplighter.” 


An  Englishman  dining  in  a Chinese  village  was  great- 
ly enjoying  a savory  dish,  and  would  have  expressed  his 
pleasure  to  the  waiter,  who,  however,  understood  nothing 
of  English,  nor  could  our  friend  utter  a word  of  Chinese. 
The  smacking  of  lips  indicated  satisfaction;  and  then 
came  the  question,  ingeniously  put  Pointing  at  the 
portion  of  meat  in  the  dish,  and  which  he  supposed  to 
be  duck,  the  Englishman,  with  an  inquiring  look,  said, 
“Quack,  quack,  quack?"  The  waiter,  gravely  shaking 
his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  “ No,"  replied,  “ Bow,  wow, 
wow!” 


The  other  day  my  friend  Joe  Brown, 
A very  worthy  fellow, 

Returning  from  our  market-town 
Without  his  silk  umbrella. 

Was  overtaken  by  a storm 
So  heavy,  ’twas  not  strange 
That  when  he  reach’d  his  quiet  homo 
lie  did  his  clothing  change. 

Now  why  was  he  while  doing  so 
Just  like  a joint  of  meat 
Which,  underdone,  is  being  cook’d 
Again— made  fit  to  eat? 

If  you  the  answer  find  to  this 
We’ll  call  you  good  at  guessing; 
But,  lest  we  should  be  deem’d  remiss, 
’Tis  here— he  was  redressing. 


“How  to  Raise  the  Wind.’’— A number  of  drouthy 
neebours  (says  the  Teviotdale  Jlecord ) having  drunk  them- 
selves completely  dry,  and  unwilling  that  their  “boose" 
should  soon  come  to  an  end,  set  their  brains  osteep  how 
to  “raise  the  wind.”  After  some  consideration  one  of 
them,  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and  a great  amount 
of  originality,  at  length  exclaimed,  “ I have  it ; bring  a 
sack.”  While  the  sack  was  being  sought  for  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him.  The  sack  was  brought,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  about  getting  into  it.  After  some  bustling 
and  rumbling  about  the  floor,  with  a little  assistance,  he 
was  got  up  to  the  neck  in  it.  This  done,  he,  poking  out 
his  head,  gave  the  following  orders,  “Now,  I’ll  be  the 
banes,  and  ye’ll  sell  me  for  ns  much  as  ye  can  get.”  A 
wink  was  as  good  ns  a nod,  and  he  was  accordingly  tied 
up  and  wheeled  off  to  the  bone-buyer,  who,  after  weigh- 
ing and  a little  chaffering,  bought  his  sackful  of  (live) 
banes  for  three-and-sixpence. 


Our  Vivid  Visoount.— Viscount  Williams  tittered  one 
of  bis  best  things  in  a debate  on  Supply  the  other  night. 
In  reference  to  retiring  pensions,  he  said  lie  had  observed 
that  “when  persons  retired  from  ill  health  they  usually 
lived  a good  many  years."  “Of  course  they  do,  Will- 
iams," said  Mr.  Tom  Duncombe.  “If  they  retire  from 
ill  health,  they  necessarily  approach  good  health.”  The 
Viscount  could  not  see  this  for  a very  long  time,  hut  at 
last  dimly  apprehending  rf  horaas's  meaning,  he  said  it 
was  “ a subtlety  worthy  of  Ignoramus  Loyalist,  who  in- 
vented Jesuits.” 


Share  and  Share  Alike  — A certain  king  of  Spain 
had  promised  to  bestow  relief  upon  the  people  of  the 
country  round  Burgos,  who  had  been  ruined  by  war. 
They  flocked  to  the  palace,  but  the  door-keepers  would 
not  let  them  in  except  on  condition  of  having  half  of 
what  they  should  get.  Having  consented  to  this,  the 
countrymen  entered  the  royal  hall,  where  their  leader 
knelt  at  the  monarch's  feet,  and  said,  “ I beseech  your 
Majesty  to  command  that  every  one  of  us  here  shall  re- 
ceive a hundred  lashes.”  “An  odd  petition  truly,”  said 
the  king;  “why  do  you  ask  for  such  a thing?"  “ Be- 
cause,” said  the  peasant,  “ your  Majesty’s  Chamberlain 
and  the  door-keepers  insist  on  having  half  of  whatever 
you  give  us.” 

A Californian  paper  tells  of  a hunter  who  killed  nine 
thousand  snipes  at  four  shots,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
falling  birds  for  several  days,  not  to  speak  of  the  great 
number  of  cripples  hobbling  about  the  ground.  Mun- 
chausen couldn’t  do  more. 


THE  “GREAT  SEA-SERPENT” 
FOUND  AT  LAST. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  an  engraving 
of  the  “Great  Sea-Serpent,”  from  a sketch  kindly 
sent  us  from  Bermuda,  on  the  coast  of  which  isl- 
and it  seems  that  this  famous  creature  has  at  length 
made  his  first  appearanc%n  dry  land. 

It  appears  that  on  22d  January  last  two  gentle- 
men, walking  on  the  beach  of  Hungary  Bay,  heard 
a strange  splashing  in  the  water,  and  almost  direct- 
ly afterward  saw  “a  huge  sea-monster”  stranded 
on  the  shore,  and  rapidly  dying  from  exhaustion. 
It  was  bright  and  silvery  in  color,  without  scales, 
and,  as  appeared  to  them,  about  twenty  feet  long. 

Of  course  so  strange  a visitor  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention,  and  among  others,  a fellow  of 
the  Linnscan  Society  of  London,  Mr.  Matthew 
Jones,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  island,  hastened 
to  examine  the  serpent.  His  report  is  as  follows: 

“Order,  Acanthopterygu ; Family,  Cepoladae;  Genus, 
Gymnetrus;  Species,  ? Body,  attenuate,  com- 

pressed, naked,  tuberculate ; cuticle,  a silvery  covering 
of  metallic  lustre.  Length,  from  facial  to  caudal  extrem- 
ities, sixteen  feet  seven  inches.  Depth,  at  fourteen  inches 
from  facial  extremity,  nine  inches,  and  increasing  grad- 
ually to  near  the  ventral  extremity  of  the  stomach,  when 
it  attained  its  greatest  depth  of  eleven  inches,  and  then 
decreased  by  degrees  to  the  caudal  termination.  Width, 
at  the  same  distance  and  through  the  spinal  column,  two 
and  a Half  to  three  inches. 

“These  dimensions  are  in  the  extreme. 

“ From  the  frontal  extremity  of  the  caput  (excepting 
a slight  depression  at  the  occiput)  to  the  position  at 
which  the  above  dimensions  of  depth  and  width  were 
taken,  a gradual  elevation  of  the  dorsal  ridge  took  place, 
and  from  the  capital  portion  of  tills  ridge  arose,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  a series  of  ten  or  eleven  erect, 
quill-like,  flexible  filaments,  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
extent,  gradually  tapering  from  base  to  apex,  and  pos- 
sessing, in  the  case  of  the  three  longest,  lanceolate  points. 
These  capital  filaments  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  anterior  ones,  unconnected  by  membrane.  From 
this  series  of  lengthened  filaments,  nil  along  the  back, 
from  head  to  tail,  extended  a series  of  intermittent  fins,  so 
closely  situate  to  each  other  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a single  fin,  and  having  the  spinose  rays  of  each  indi- 
vidual fin  joined  by  the  connecting  membrane.  The 
ventral  fins  were  entirely  destroyed,  save  a portion  of 
the  right  ventral,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was 
composed  of  two  consistent  bony  rays,  which  probably 
extended  some  distance  from  the  body,  and  must  have 
formed  a powerful  engine  of  direction.  The  pectorals  were 
also  almost  entirely  destroyed,  although  the  base  of  the 
right  pectoral  was  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  me  to 
state  that  it  contained  twelve  spines.  Anal  and  caudal 
fins  absent. 

“ Head,  truncated,  compressed ; facial  outline  of  a dork 
color. 

“ Mouth,  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  positively  determ- 
inable as  regards  form  and  appearance ; but  from  the 
portions  of  jaw  still  remaining,  I should  pronounce  it 
malacostomous. 

“ Eyes,  fourteen  lines  in  diameter,  slightly  depressed. 
Irides,  three  and  a half  lines  in  width,  of  a bright  silver, 
encircling  pupils  of  a somewhat  oval  shape,  and,  in  col- 
or, a light  transparent  blue. 

“ Stomach.  Intestinal  chamber  extending  from  be- 
neath the  gills  to  the  anal  extremity,  five  feet  Unfor- 
tunately this  chamber  had  been  opened  and  its  contents 
partially  injured  before  I saw  the  specimen  ; but  a large 
proportion  of  milt,  intestine,  etc.,  lias  been  preserved,  in- 
cluding the  major  portion  of  tlie  swimming  bladder, 
which  for  so  large  a fish  may  be  considered  small.  Its 
color,  a bright  scarlet.  This  swimming  bladder  contain- 
ed a large  amount  of  oily  matter,  and  a piece  thrown  on 
the  ruffled  surface  of  the  water  immediately  stilled  the 
agitation. 

“ Gill  rays,  eight  in  number,  four  to  a side,  crimson, 
flabellate;  the  anterior  pairs  furnished  with  double 
rows  of  flabels,  having  the  internals  white,  and  armed  on 
their  inner  sides  with  minute  dark-like  appendages. 

“ Gill  covers,  bony,  radiate ; not  entirely  covering  the 
gills. 

“ Teeth.  No  appearance  of  any. 

“ In  concluding  the  above  description  I must  not  omit 
to  state  that  it  was  a male  fish,  .and  from  the  extremely 
fragile  nature  of  its  various  parts  I may  venture  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  it  had  by  no  means  attained  ma- 
turity. I may  also  remark  that  my  measurements  were 
taken  twenty-two  hours  after  death,  during  which  time  it 
had  lain  exposed  on  the  rocky  shore." 

Mr.  Jones  adds : 

“ The  most  notable  fact,  in  connection  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  present  specimen,  will  doubtless  be  the  inter- 
est and  attraction  it  will  produce  in  the  scientific  world, 
for  most  assuredly  we  have  in  the  specimen  now  before 
ns  many  of  the  peculiarities,  save  size,  with  which  the 
appearance  of  that  hitherto  apochryphal  monster,  the 
Great  Sea-Serpent,  as  detailed  by  navigators,  is  invested. 
The  lengthened  filaments  crowningthe  caput,  joined  an- 
teriorly by  the  connecting  membrane,  and  extending  to 
the  shoulders,  would,  viewed  from  a vessel’s  deck,  pre- 
sent to  the  spectator  the  mane  so  accurately  described  as 
a singular  feature  In  the  gigantic  specimen  seen  by  Cap- 
tain M'Quhro,  R.N.,  and  officers,  of  H.  M.  S.  Dcedalus. 
Then  again,  the  rapidity  with  which  that  individual 
specimen  moved  through  the  water  would  coincide  with 
the  capabilities  of  a member  of  this  genus ; for  the  motive 
power  produced  by  sucli  an  extent  of  tail,  coupled  with 
the  extremely  compressed  form  of  body  from  the  head 
throughout,  must  he  immense. 

“ Here,  then,  we  have  a partial  elucidation  of  the  va- 
rious statements  which  have  at  intervals  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  united  presses  of  England  and  America, 
emannting  from  the  pens  of  travelers,  and  usually  headed 
» Occurrence  of  the  Great  Sea-Serpent.’  ” 

Most  people  will  be  inclined  to  concur  with  Mr. 
Jones  in  identifying  this  Gymnetrus  with  the  sea- 
serpent.  A serpent  which,  in  infancy,  was  sixteen 
feet  long,  may  well  be  supposed  to  attain  any  size 
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HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN- 

Hon.  John  Sherman,  a Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  thir- 
teenth district  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  is 
descended  from  the  Sherman  family 
of  Connecticut,  which  settled  there 
in  1635.  His  great-grandfather, 

Taylor  Sherman  (a  connection  of 
Roger  Sherman),  was  a leading 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
in  the  struggle  for  Independence. 

His  father,  Charles  Robert  Sher- 
man, was  one  of  the  first  emigrants 
from  New  England  to  Ohio,  then 
called  “The  West,”  and  he  settled  jt 

at  Lancaster  in  the  year  1810.  Aft-  if 

er  having  for  some  years  practiced  j 

law  with  success,  lie  was  elevated  j 

to  the  bench,  and  died  in  1829,  j 

while  presiding  as  a Judge  of  the  // 

Supreme  Court.  He  was  universal-  j 

ly  respected  throughout  the  State  ns  II 
a pure  and  upright  citizem  an  ablo  II 
lawyer,  and  a sound  and  Wcorrupti-  / 
ble  jurist. 

John  Sherman,  born  on  the  10th  I 
of  May,  1823,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
was  left  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther one  of  a large  family,  with  but 
slender  means  of  support.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  and 
academies  in  Lancaster  and  in 
Mount  Vernon  Counties  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  ho  joined  a 
party’  of  civil  engineers,  then  en- 
gaged  on  that  branch  of  the  public 
works  of  the  State  of  Ohio  known  j 
as  the  * 1 Muskingum  Improvement.” 

He  was  attached  for  two  years  to 
this  party*,  which  was  under  the 
command*  of  Hon.  S.  R.  Curtis,  an 
ex-officer  of  the  army’,  who  has  ! i 
since  distinguished  himself  in  tho  I'iJUlIl 
Mexican  W ar,  and  is  now  Mr.  Sh  er-  $x' A 

man’s  colleague  as  a Representative  i 
from  tho  State  of  Iowa.  j 

In  1810  Mr.  Sherman  entered  tho 
office  of  Judge  Parker,  at  Mansfield 
(his  present  residence),  as  a student  v 
of  law;  and  so  diligently*  did  he  ap- 
ply  himself,  that  he  was  admitted  to  ! 
the  bar  the  day  he  was  at  legal  age,  ' 

in  1844.  He  soon  after  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  brother,  C.  T. 

Sherman,  Esq.,  who  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  as  a commercial  lawyer, 
and  at  once  took  a prominent  posi-  j 
tion  at  the  bar.  While  his  brother 
counseled  clients  and  attended  to 
the  office  business,  he  appeared  in 
court.  _.xx> 

The  region  of  country  in  which  ySgs 

Mr.  Sherman  resides  wa3  princi-  ^ 

pally  settled  by  Pennsylvanians, 
strongly  attached  to  Democratic  . 

principles.  An  enthusiastic  Whig  v.  N 

himself,  he  was  thus  virtually  dis-  1 
qualified  for  the  receipt  of  any.  elect- 
ive office;  nor  was  he  a candidate 
until  the  caucus  which  resulted  in 
his  election  to  Congress.  He  was,  r 

however,  chosen  as  the  Whig  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Convention  of 
’48,  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  sup- 
ported General  Scott ; but  after  the 
nomination  of  Gener.il  Taylor  zeal- 
ously. engaged  in  securing  his 
election.  In  ’52  he  was  appointed 
(with  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Vinton)  a 
Senatorial  delegate  to  the  Whig 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing General  Scott  nominated.  Neither  was  it  his 
fault  that  the  old  hero  was  not  elected,  for  ho  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  campaign. 

After  the  political  agitation  produced  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  1854,  two  ex- 
Members  of  Congress — both  Democrats,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  — presented 


perate  stand.  “ I trust,”  said  he 
in  debate,  “that  the  same  sense  of 
fraternal  kindness  that  guided  our 
fathers  in  thcirRevolutionary  strug- 
gle ; that  smoothed  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  formation  of  this  govern- 
ment; and,  more  potent  than  all 
else,  that  the  guiding  hand  of  Di- 
vine Providence  may  save  our  be- 
loved country  from  the  shock  of 
civil  strife  or  civil  revolution. 
“Let  us  not  war  with  each  other; 
but,  with  the  grasp  of  fellowship 
\ and  friendship,  regarding  to  the  full 

y,  each  other’s  rights,  and  kind  to  each 

\\  other’s  faults,  let  us  go  hand  in  hand 

V.  in  securing  to  every  portion  of  our 

\\  people  their  constitutional  rights.” 

\\  Mr.  Sherman  has  acquitted  him- 

\\  self  with  great  credit  as  a member 

\\  of  tho  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 

\\  fairs  and  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  which 
\\  latter  capacity’  ho  interposed  an 
able  and  conclusive  defense  of  the 
course  of  Commodore  Paulding  at 
San  Juan.  During  the  last  session 
of  Congress  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  opposition  to  extravagant 
expenditures ; and  as  a member  of 
a special  committee  of  investigation 
into  naval  affairs,  ho  exposed  glar- 
ing abuses  with  merciless  zeal.  At 
the  same  time  ho  has  ever  been 
willing  to  vote  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  carry  ing  on  the  operations 
. of  Government ; and  he  urged  the 

y ' giving  to  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of 

1812  and  the  Indian  wurs  the  same 
i honor  and  the  same  reward  wdiicb 
l|p  ; N j a grateful  country*  has  extended  to 
the  Revolutionary  patriots. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  Speaker  of 
tho  present  Congress,  December  5, 

| 1859,  Mr.  Sherman  had  G6  votes, 

fply A Air.  Bocock  86,  Mr.  Grow  43,  Mr. 

! Botclcr  14  — the  remainder  were 
scattering.  At  the  next  balloting 
tgly'c..  i Mr.  Sherman  received  107;  and  aft- 
I erward,  with  the  aid  of  Anti-Le- 

j compton  Democrats,  attained  to 

within  three  votes  of  an  election. 

RWeek  after  week  he  retained  this 
jj  position.  Nor  were  his  friends  will- 
ing that  he  should  withdraw,  until 
I it  was  ascertained  that  a pledged 
• hand  of  his  opponents  would  resist, 
by  parliamentary,  stratagems,  the 
adoption  of  the  plurality  rule.  At 
last,  on  the  30th  of  Januurv,  I860, 
they  reluctantly  consented,  and  at 
the  fortieth  ballot  Mr.  Sherman 
gracefully  withdrew  from  the  pro- 
\’i  tracted  contest,  during  which  ho 
had  been  placed  in  a most  trying 
position,  yet  had  so  deported  him- 
self as  to  command  general  respect. 
Mr.  Sherman  is  evidently’  not  am- 
y ..'  - bitioua  to  be  ranked  among  the  or- 

N atorical  appendages  of  the  House. 

Politics  arc  with  him  a reality,  not 
' ' C a pastime ; and  when  he  rises  to  ad- 

^ ' dress  the  House  it  is  because  he  de- 

' sires  to  give  utterance  to  his  delib- 

^ * erately  formed  opinions  on  some 

question  of  importance.  These  opin- 
ions, which  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  debate,  he  so  states  as  to  make 
their  full  force  apparent.  Ilis  de- 
livery is  unaffected,  graceful,  and 
forcible.  His  gestures  are  pleas- 
ing, and  his  ability  as  a debater  is 
manifest  when  he  is  questioned  or 
interrupted  by  his  opponents.  lie 
is  of  fair  complexion,  with  auburn  hair  and  beard, 
blue  eyes,  and  a pleasing  expression.  Happily 
married  to  a daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Stewart, 
of  Ohio,  he  enjoys  the  attractions  of  home  and 
the  social  pleasures  of  refined  society.  His  many’ 
friends  assert  that  he  possesses  warm  feelings,  un- 
stinted generosity,  grateful  remembrance  of  kiml- 
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themselves  as  candidates  for  Congress  in  the  Mans- 
field District.  A Convention  of  W bigs,  Democrats, 
and  others  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
was  called,  and  at  its  meeting  Mr.  Sherman  was 
unanimously  nominated.  The  contest  was  a warm 
one,  but  he  was  elected  by*  about  3000  majority, 
and  has  since  been  twice  re-elected. 


As  a member  of  the  Kansas  Investigating  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Sherman  wrote  an  elaborate  and  ablo 
report,  which  was  adopted  as  a standard  authority 
by  his  political  friends,  and  was  denounced  by 
their  opponents.  In  this  report,  as  in  his  speech- 
es on  the  subsequent  endeavors  to  give  Kansas  a 
State  Government,  he  has  taken  a firm  but  tem- 
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Hess,  and  no  disposition  to  revenge  illiberal  opposi- 
tion even  when  it  has  come  from  quarters  ■where 
it  was  least  to  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Honse 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  which  all  legis- 
lation involving  expenditure  of  money  is  matured. 
The  labor  is  necessarily  great,  especially  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  expected  to  sustain 
its  action  before  the  House,  and  must  therefore  be 
ii posted  up”  on  all  the  various  departments  of 
Government.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Sherman 
will  have  the  Appropriation  Bills  in  readiness  for 
legislative  action  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session 
than  has  been  customary,  and  that  the  evils  of  hur- 
ried nocturnal  legislation  just  prior  to  final  adjourn- 
ment will  be  avoided.  He  will  thus  sustain  his 
reputation,  and  add  to  his  already  strong  claims 
for  high  honors  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

author  or  “tub  drab  secret, ” “after  dark,” 

ETC.,  ETC. 
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self,  because  we  have  but  one  opinion  between 
us,  and  that  opinion  is  mine.  I will  not  have 
it  cast  in  my  teeth,  at  some  future  day,  that 
Madame  Fosco  acted  under  my  coercion,  and 
was,  in  plain  fact,  no  witness  at  all.  I speak 
in  Percival’s  interests  when  I propose  that  my 
name  shall  appear  (as  the  nearest  friend  of  the 
husband),  and  your  name,  Miss  Halcombe  (as 
the  nearest  friend  of  the  wife).  I am  a Jesuit, 
if  you  please  to  think  so — a splitter  of  straws — 
a man  of  trifles,  and  crotchets,  and  scruples — 
but  you  will  humor  me,  I hope,  in  merciful  con- 
sideration for  my  suspicious  Italian  character, 
and  my  uneasy  Italian  conscience.”  lie  bowed 
again,  stepped  back  a few  paces,  and  withdrew 
his  conscience  from  our  society  as  politely  as  he 
had  introduced  it. 

The  Count’s  scruples  might  have  been  hon- 
orable and  reasonable  enough,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  of  expressing  them 
which  increased  my  unwillingness  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  the  signature.  No 
consideration  of  less  importance  than  my  con- 
sideration for  Laura  would  have  induced  me  to 
consent  to  be  a witness  at  all.  One  look,  how- 
ever, at  her  anxious  face  decided  me  to  risk  any 
thing  rather  than  desert  her. 

“I  will  readily  remain  in  the  room,”  I said. 
“ And  if  I find  no  reason  for  starting  any  small 
scruples  on  my  side  you  may  rely  on  me  as  a wit- 


Sir  Pcrcival  looked  at  me  sharply,  as  if  he  was 
about  to  say  something.  But  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Madame  Fosco  attracted  his  attention  by 
rising  from  her  chair.  She  had  caught  her  hus- 
band’s eye,  and  had  evidently  received  her  or- 
ders to  leave  the  room. 

“ Yon  needn’t  go,”  said  Sir  Percival. 

Madame  Fosco  looked  for  her  orders  again, 
got  them  again,  said  she  would  prefer  leaving 
us  to  our  business,  and  resolutely  walked  out. 
The  Count  lit  a cigarette,  went  back  to  the  flow- 
ers in  the  window,  and  puffed  little  jets  of  smoke 
at  the  leaves,  in  a state  of  the  deepest  anxiety 
about  killing  the  insects. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Percival  unlocked  a cupboard 
beneath  one  of  the  book-cases,  and  produced 
from  it  a piece  of  parchment,  folded,  longwise, 
many  times  over.  He  placed  it  on  the  table, 
opened  the  last  fold  only,  and  kept  his  hand  on 
the  rest.  The  last  fold  displayed-  a strip  of 
blank  parchment,  with  little  wafers  stuck  on  it 
at  certain  places.  Every  line  of  the  writing  was 
hidden  in  the  part  which  he  still  held  folded  up 
under  his  hand.  Laura  and  I looked  at  each 
other.  Her  face  was  pale — but  it  showed  no 
indecision  and  no  fear. 

Sir  Percival  dipped  a pen  in  ink,  and  handed 
it  to  his  wife. 

“ Sign  your  name  there,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  place.  “ You  and  Fosco  arc  to  sign  after- 
ward, Miss  Halcombe,  opposite  those  two  wa- 
fers. Come  here,  Fosco!  witnessing  a signa- 
ture is  not  to  be  done  by  mooning  out  of  win- 
dow and  smoking  into  the  flowers.” 

The  Count  threw  away  his  cigarette,  and  join- 
ed us  at  the  table,  with  his  hands  carelessly 
thrust  into  the  scarlet  belt  of  his  blouse,  and  his 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Sir  Percival’s  face.  Lau- 
ra, who  was  on  the  other  side  of  her  husband, 
with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  looked  at  him  too. 
He  stood  between  them,  holding  the'  folded 
parchment  down  firmly  on  the  table,  and  glanc- 
ing across  at  me,  as  I sat  opposite  to  him,  with 
such  a sinister  mixture  of  suspicion  and  embar- 
rassment in  his  face,  that  he  looked  more  like  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar  than  a gentleman  in  his  own 
house. 

“ Sign  there!”  he  repeated,  turning  suddenly 
on  Laura,  and  pointing  once  more  to  the  place 
on  the  parchment. 

“ What  is  it  I am  to  sign  ?”  she  asked,  quietly. 

“ I have  no  time  to  explain,”  he  answered. 
“ The  dog-cart  is  at  the  door,  and  I must  go 
directly.  Besides,  if  I had  time,  you  wouldn’t 
understand.  It  is  a pure- 
ly formal  document — full 
of  legal  technicalities, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Come ! come ! sign  your 
name,  and  let  us  have 
done  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“I  ought  surely  to 
know  what  I am  signing, 
Sir  Percival, before  I write 
my  name  ?” 

“ Nonsense  ! — What 
have  women  to  do  with 
business  ? I tell  you 
again,  you  can’t  under- 
stand it.” 

“At  any  rate, let  me  try 
to  understand  it.  When- 
ever Mr.  Gilmore  had  any 
business  for  me  to  do,  he 
always  explained  it  first; 
and  I always  understood 
him.” 

“ I dare  say  he  did.  He 
was  your  servant,  and  was 
obliged  to  explain.  I am 
your  husband,  and  am  not 
obliged.  How  much  lon- 
ger do  you  mean  to  keep 
me  here?  I tell  you  again, 
there  is  no  time  for  read- 
ing any  thing:  the  dog- 
cart is  waiting  at  the  door. 
Once  for  all,  will  you  sign, 
or  will  you  not?” 

She  still  had  the  pen  in 
her  hand,  but  she  made 
no  approach  to  signing 
her  name  with  it. 

“If  my  signature  pledg- 
es me  to  any  thing,”  she 
said,  “surely  I have  some 
claim  to  know  what  that 
pledge  is  ?” 


MISS  HALCOMB E’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

July  3. — Ju3t  as  my  hand  was  on  the  door  of 
my  room  I heard  Sir  Percival’s  voice  calling  to 
me  from  below. 

“I  must  beg  you  to  come  down  stairs  again,” 
he  said.  “It  is  Fosco’s  fault,  Miss  Halcombe, 
not  mine.  He  has  started  some  nonsensical 
objection  to  his  wife  being  one  of  the  witnesses, 
and  has  obliged  me  to  ask  yon  to  join  us  in  the 
library.” 

I entered  the  room  immediately  with  Sir  Per- 
cival. Laura  was  waiting  by  the  writing-table, 
twisting  and  turning  her  garden  hat  uneasily  in 
her  hands.  Madame  Fosco  sat  near  her,  in  an 
arm-chair,  imperturbably  admiring  her  husband, 
who  stood  by  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the  li- 
brary, picking  off  the  dead  leaves  from  the  flow- 
ers in  the  window. 

The  moment  I appeared  the  Count  advanced 
to  meet  me,  and  to  offer  his  explanations. 

“ A thousand  pardons,  Miss  Halcombe,”  he 
said.  “You  know  the  character  which  is  given 
to  my  countrymen  by  the  English?  We  Ital- 
ians arc  all  wily  and  suspicious  by  nature,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  good  John  Bull.  Set  me 
down,  if  you  please,  as  being  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  my  race.  I am  a wily  Italian,  and  a sus- 
picions Italian.  You  have  thought  so  yourself, 
dear  lady,  have  you  not  ? Well ! it  is  part  of 
’ my  wiliness  and  part  of  my  suspicion  to  objeet  to 
Madame  Fosco  being  a witness  to  Lady  Glyde ’s 
signature,  when  I am  also  a witness  myself.” 

“ There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a reason  for  his 
^objection,”  interposed  Sir  Pcrcival.  “ I have 
explained  to  him  that  the  law  of  England  allows 
Madame  Fosco  to  witness  a signature  as  well  as 
her  husband.” 

“I  admit  it,”  resumed  the  Count.  “The  law 
of  England  says  Yes  — but  the  conscience  of 
Fosco  says  No.”  He  spread  out, his  fat  fingers 
on  the  bosom  of  his  blouse,  and  bowed  solemn- 
ly, as  if  he  wished  to  introduce  his  conscience 
to  us  all,  in  the  character  of  an  illustrious  ad- 
dition to  the  society.  “ What  this  document 
which  Lady  Glyde  is  about  to  sign  may  be,”  he 
continued,  “I  neither  know  nor  desire  to  know. 
I only  say  this : circumstances  may  happen  in 
the  future  which  may  oblige  Percival,  or  his 
representatives,  to  appeal  to  the  two  witnesses ; 
in  which  case  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  those 
witnesses  should  represent  two  opinions  which 
nre  perfectly  independent  the  one  of  the  other. 
This  can  not  be  if  my  wife  signs  as  well  as  my- 
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He  lifted  up  the  parchment,  and  struck  it 
angrily  on  the  table. 

“Speak  out!”  lie  said.  “You  were  always 
famous  for  telling  the  truth.  Never  mind  Miss 
Halcombe;  never  mind  Fosco  — say,  in  plain 
terms,  you  distrust  me.” 

The  Count  took  one  of  his  hands  out  of  his 
belt,  and  laid  it  on  Sir  Percival’s  shoulder.  Sir 
Percival  shook  it  off  irritably.  The  Count  put 
it  on  again  with  unruffled  composure. 

“Control  your  unfortunate  temper,  Percival,” 
he  said.  “Lady  Glyde  is  right.” 

“ Ifcght !”  crie'd  Sir  Percival.  “ A wife  right 
in  distrusting  her  husband  !” 

“It  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  accuse  me  of  dis- 
trusting you,”  said  Laura.  “Ask  Marian  if  I 
am  not  justified  in  wanting  to  know  what  this 
writing  requires  of  me  before  I sign  it?” 

“I  won’t  have  any  appeals  made  to  Miss  Hal- 
combe,”  retorted  Sir  Percival.  ‘ 1 Miss  Halcombe 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.” 

I had  not  spoken  hitherto,  and  I would  much 
rather  not  have  spoken  now.  But  the  expres- 
sion of  distress  in  Laura’s  face  when  she  turned 
it  toward  me,  and  the  insolent  injustice  of  her 
husband’s  conduct,  left  me  no  other  alternative 
than  to  give  my  opinion,  for  her  sake,  as  soon 
as  I was  asked  for  it. 

“Excuse  me,  Sir  Percival,”  I said — “but,  ns 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  signature,  I venture 
to  think  that  I have  something  to  do  witli  the 
matter.  Laura’s  objection  seems  to  me  to  be 
a perfectly  fair  one;  and,  speaking  for  myself 
only,  I can  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  wit- 
nessing her  signature,  unless  she  first  under- 
stands what  the  writing  is  which  you  wish  her 
to  sign.” 

“A  cool  declaration,  upon  my  soul!”  cried 
Sir  Percival.  “The next  time  you  invite  your- 
self to  a man’s  house,  Miss  Halcombe,  I recom- 
mend you  not  to  repay  his  hospitality  by  taking 
liis  wife’s  side  against  him  in  a matter  that 
doesn’t  concern  you.” 

I started  to  my  feet  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
struck  me.  If  I had  been  a man  I would  have 
knocked  him  down  on  the  threshold  of  his  own 
door,  and  have  left  his  house,  never,  on  any 
earthly  consideration,  to  enter  it  again.  But 
I was  only  a woman — and  I loved  his  wife  so 
dearly ! 

Thank  God,  that  faithful  love  helped  me,  and 
I sat  down  again  without  saying  a word.  She 
knew  what  I had  suffered  and  what  I had  sup- 
pressed. She  ran  round  to  me,  with  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes.  “Oh,  Marian!”  she 
whispered  softly.  “If  my  mother  had  been 
alive  she  could  have  done  no  more  for  me !” 

“Come  back  and  sign!” cried  Sir  Percival, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

“Shall  I?”  shchsked  in  my  car;  “I  will,  if 
you  tell  me.” 

“No,”  I answered.  “The  right  and  the 
truth  are  with  you — sign  nothing,  unless  you 
have  read  it  first.” 

“Come  back  and  sign!”  he  reiterated,  in  his 
loudest  and  angriest  tones. 

The  Count,  who  had  watched  Laura  and  me 
with  a close  and  silent  attention,  interposed  for 
the  second  time. 

“ Percival !”  he  said.  “7  remember  that  I 
am  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Be  good  enough, 
if  you  please,  to  remember  it  too.” 

Sir  Percival  turned  on  him,  speechless  with* 
passion.  The  Count’s  Ann  hand  slowly  tight- 
ened its  grasp  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  Count’s 
steady  voice  quietly  repeated,  “ Be  good  enough, 
if  you  please,  to  remember  it  too.” 

They  both  looked  at  each  other.  Sir  Percival 
slowly  drew  his  shoulder  from  under  the  Count’s 
hand;  slowly  turned  his  face  away  from  the 
Count’s  eyes  ; doggedly  looked  down  for  a little 
while  at  the  parchment  on  the  table ; and  then 
spoke,  with  the  sullen  submission  of  a tamed 
animal  rather  than  the  becoming  resignation 
of  a convinced  man. 

“ I don’t  want  to  offend  any  body,”  he  said. 
“But  my  wife’s  obstinacy  is  enough  to  try  the 
patience  of  a saint.  I "have  told  her  this  is 
merely  a formal  document — and  what  more  can 
she  want  ? You  may  say  what  you  please ; but 
it  is  no  part  of  a woman’s  duty’to  set  her  hus- 
band at  defiance.  Once  more,  Lady  Glyde, 
and  for  the  last  time,  will  you  sign  or  will  you 
not?” 

Laura  returned  to  his  side  of  the  table,  and 
took  up  the  pen  again. 

“I  will  sign  with  pleasure, ’’she  said,  “if  you 
will  only  treat  me  as  a responsible  being.  I 
care  little  what  sacrifice  is  required  of  me.  if  it 
will  affect  no  one  else,  and  lead  to  no  ill  re- 
sults— ” 

“Who  talked  of  a sacrifice  being  required  of 
yon  ?”  he  broke  in,  with  a half-suppressed  return 
of  his  former  violence. 

“ I only  meant,”  she  resumed,  “ that  I would 
refuse  no  concession  which  I could  honorably 
make.  If  I have  a scruple  about  signing  my 
name  to  an  engagement  of  which- 1 know  no- 
thing, why  should  you  visit  it  on  me  so  severe- 
ly? It  is  rather  hard,  I think,  to  treat  Count 
Fosco’s  scruples  so  much  more  indulgently  than 
you  have  treated  mine.” 

This  unfortunate,  yet  most  natural,  reference 
to  the  Count’s  extraordinary  power  over  her 
husband,  indirect  as  it  was,  set  Sir  Percival’s 
smouldering  temper  on  fire  again  in  an  instant. 

“Scruples!”  he  repeated.  “ Your  scruples! 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  you  to  be  scrupu- 
lous. I should  have  thought  you  had  got  over 
all  weakness  of  that  sort  when  you  made  a vir- 
tue of  necessity  by  marrying  me." 

The  instant  he  spoke  those  words  Laura 
threw  down  the  pen— looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes  which,  throughout  all  mv 
experience  of  her,  I had  never  seen  in  them  be- 
fore—and  turned  her  back  on  him  in  dead 
silence. 

This  strong  expression  of  the  most  open  and 
the  most  bitter  contempt  was  so  entirely  unlike 


herself,  so  utterly  out  of  her  character,  that  it 
silenced  us  all.  There  was  something  hidden, 
beyond  a doubt,  under  the  mere  surface-brutali- 
ty of  the  words  which  her  husband  had  just  ad- 
dressed to  her.  There  was  some  lurking  insult, 
beneath  them,  of  which  I was  wholly  ignorant, 
but  which  had  left  the  mark  of  its  profanation 
so  plainly  on  her  face  that  even  a stranger  might 
have  seen  it. 

The  Count,  who  was  no  stranger,  saw  it  as 
distinctly  as  I did.  When  I left  my  chair  to 
join  Laura  I heard  him  whisper  under  his 
breath  to  Sir  Percival : “ You  idiot !” 

Laura  walked  before  me  to  the  door  as  I ad- 
vanced, and  at  the  same  time  her  husband 
spoke  to  her  once  more. 

“You  positively  refuse,  then,  to  give  me  your 
signature  ?”  he  said,  in  the  altered  tone  of  a man 
who  was  conscious  that  he  had  let  his  own  li- 
cense of  language  seriously  injure  him. 

“After  what  you  have  said  to  me,”  she  re- 
plied, firmly,  “ I refuse  my  signature  until  I have 
read  every  line  in  that  parchment  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last.  Come  away,  Marian,  vve  have 
remained  here  long  enough.” 

“ One  moment !”  interposed  the  Count,  before 
Sir  Percival  could  speak  again — “ one  moment, 
Lady  Glyde,  I implore  you  1” 

Laura  would  have  left  the  room  without  no- 
ticing him,  but  I stopped  her. 

“Don’t  make  an  enemy  of  the  Count!”  I 
whispered.  “ Whatever  you  do,  don’t  make  an 
enemy  of  the  Count !” 

She  yielded  to  me.  I closed  the  door  again; 
and  we  stood  near  it,  waiting.  Sir  Percival  sat 
down  at  the  table,  with  his  elbow  on  the  folded 
parchment,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  clenched 
fist.  The  Count  stood  between  us — master  of  „ 
the  dreadful  position  in  which  we  were  placed, 
as  he  was  master  of  every  thing  else. 

“Lady  Glyde,”  he  said,  with  a gentleness 
which  seemed  to  address  itself  to  our  forlorn 
situation  instead  of  to  ourselves,  “pray  pardon 
me  if  I venture  to  offer  one  suggestion  ; and 
pray  believe  that  I speak  out  of  my  profound 
respect  and  my  friendly  regard  for  the  mistress 
of  this  house.”  He  turned  sharply  toward  Sir 
Percival.  “Is  it  absolutely  necessary,”  he 
asked,  “that  this  thing  here,  under  your  elbow, 
should  be  signed  to-day  ?” 

“ It  is  necessary  to  my  plans  and  wishes,”  re- 
plied the  other,  sulkily.  “But  that  considera- 
tion, as  you  may  have  noticed,  has  no  influence 
with  Lady  Glyde.” 

“Answer  my  plain  question  plainly.  Can 
the  business  of  the  signature  be  put  off  till  to- 
morrow— Yes,  or  No?” 

“Yes — if  you  will  have  it  so.” 

“Then  what  are  you  wasting  your  time  for 
here?  Let  the  signature  wait  till  to-morrow — 
let  it  wait  till  youcomc  back.” 

Sir  Percival  looked  up  with  a frown  and  an 
oath. 

# “You  are  taking  a tone  with  mo  that  I don’t 
like,”  he  said.  “A  tone  I won’t  bear  from  any 
man.” 

“I  am  advising  you  for  your  good,”  return- 
ed the  Count,  with  a smile  of  quiet  contempt. 
“Give  yourself  time;  give  Lady  Glyde  time. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  your  dog-cart  is  wait- 
ing at  the  door?  My  tone  surprises  you,  ha? 

I dare  say  it  does  ; it  is  the  tone  of  a man  who 
can  keep  his  temper.  IIow  many  doses  of  good 
advice  have  I given  you  in  my  time?  More 
than  you  can  count.  Have  I ever  been  wrong  ? 

I defy  you  to  quote  me  an  instance  of  it.  Go! 
take  your  drive.  The  matter  of  the  signature 
can  wait  till  to-morrow.  Let  it  wait;  and  re- 
new it  when  you  come  back.” 

Sir  Percival  hesitated  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
His  anxiety  about  the  secret  journey  which  he 
was  to  take  that  day,  revived  by  the  Count’s 
words,  was  now  evidently  disputing  possession 
of  his  mind  with  his  anxiety  to  obtain  Laura’s 
signature.  He  considered  for  a little  while, 
and  then  got  np  from  his  chair. 
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“It  is  easy  to  argue  me  down,”  he  said, 
“ when  I have  no  time  to  answer  you.  I will 
take  your  advice,  Fosco — not  because  I want  it, 
or  believe  in  it,  but  because  I can’t  stop  here 
any  longer.”  He  paused,  and  looked  round 
darkly  at  his  wife.  “ If  you  don’t  give  me  your 
signature  when  I come  back  to-morrow — !” 
The  rest  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  his  opening 
the  book-case  cupboard  again  and  locking  up 
the  parchment  once  more.  He  took  his  hat 
and  gloves  off  the  table  and  made  for  the  door. 
Laura  and  I drew  back  to  let  him  pass.  “lie- 
member  to-morrow!”  he  said  to  his  wife,  and 
went  out. 

We  waited  to  give  him  time  to  cross  the  hall 
and  drive  away.  The  Count  approached  us 
while  we  were  standing  near  the  door. 

“You  have  just  seen  Percival  at  his  worst, 
Miss  Halcombc,"  he  said.  “As  his  old  friend, 
I am  sorry  for  him  and  ashamed  of  him.  As 
his  old  friend,  I promise  you  that  he  shall  not 
break  out  to-morrow  in  the  same  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  he  has  broken  out  to-day.” 

Laura  had  taken  my  arm  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  she  pressed  it  significantly  when  he  had 
done.  It  would  have  been  a hard  trial  to  any 
woman  to  stand  by  and  see  the  office  of  apolo- 
gist for  her  husband’s  misconduct  quietly  as- 
sumed by  his  male  friend  in  her  own  house ; 
and  it  was  a hard  trial  to  her.  I thanked  the 
Count  civilly,  and  led  her  out.  Yes ! I thanked 
him : for  I felt  already,  with  a sense  of  inex- 
pressible helplessness  and  humiliation,  that  it 
was  either  his  interest  or  his  caprice  to  make 
sure  of  my  continuing  to  reside  at  Blackwater 
Park ; and  I knew,  after  Sir  Percival’s  conduct 
to  me  that,  without  the  support  of  the  Count’s 
influence,  I could  not  hope  to  remain  there. 
His  influence,  the  influence  of  all  others  that  I 
dreaded  most,  was  actually  the  one  tie  which 
now  held  me  to  Laura  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost 
need ! 

We  heard  the  wheels  of  the  dog-cart  crash- 
ing on  the  gravel  of  the  drive  as  we  came  out 
into  the  hall.  Sir  Percival  had  started  on  his 
journey. 

“Where  is  he  going  to,  Marian?”  Laura 
whispered.  “ Every  fresh  thing  he  does  seems 
to  terrify  me  about  the  future.  Have  you  any 
suspicions  ?” 

After  what  she  had  undergone  that  morning, 

I was  unwilling  to  tell  her  my  suspicions. 

“How  should  I know  his  secrets?”  I said, 
evasively. 

“I  wonder  if  the  housekeeper  knows?"  she 
persisted. 

“Certainly  not,”  I replied.  “She  must  be 
quite  as  ignorant  as  we  are.” 

Laura  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

“Did  you  not  hear  from  the  housekeeper 
that  there  was  a report  of  Anne  Catherick  hav- 
ing been  seen  in  this  neighborhood?  Don’t 
you  think  he  may  have  gone  away  to  look  for 
her?” 

‘ ‘ I would  rather  compose  myself,  Laura,  by 
not  thinking  about  it  at  all ; and  after  what  has 
happened,  you  had  better  follow  my  example. 
Come  into  my  room  and  rest  and  quiet  yourself 
a little.” 

We  sat  down  together  close  to  the  window, 
and  let  the  fragrant  summer  air  breathe  over 
our  faces. 

“ I am  ashamed  to  look  at  you,  Marian,”  she 
said,  “after  what  you  submitted  to  down  stairs, 
for  my  sake.  Oh,  my  own  love,  I am  almost 
heart-broken  when  I think  of  it ! But  I will  try 
to  make  it  up  to  you — I will  indeed !” 

“Hush!  hush!”  I replied;  “don’t  talk  so. 
What  is  the  trifling  mortification  of  my  pride 
compared  to  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  your  hap- 
piness?” 

“Yon  heard  what  he  said  to  me?”  she  wont 
on,  quickly  and  vehemently.  “You  heard  the 
words — but  you  don’t  know  what  they  meant — 
you  don’t  know  why  I threw  down  the  pen  and 
turned  my  back  on  him.”  She  rose  in  sudden 
agitation,  and  walked  about  the  room.  ‘ ‘ I have 
kept  many  things  from  your  knowledge,  Mari- 
an, for  fear  of  distressing  you,  and  making  you 
unhappy  at  the  outset  of  our  new  lives.  You 
don’t  know  how  he  has  used  me.  And  yet, 
you  ought  to  know,  for  you  saw  how  he  used 
me  to-day.  You  heard  him  sneer  at  my  pre- 
suming to  be  scrupulous;  you  heard  him  say  I 
had  made  a virtue  of  necessity  in  marrying 
him.”  She  sat  down  again;  her  face  flushed 
deeply,  and  her  hands  twisted  and  twined  to- 
gether in  her  lap.  “I  can’t  tell  you  about  it 
now,”  she  said;  “I  shall  burst  out  crying  if  I 
tell  you  now — later,  Marian,  when  I am  more 
sure  of  myself.  My  poor  head  aches,  darling — 
aches,  aches,  aches.  Where  is  your  smelling- 
bottle?  Let  me  talk  to  yon  about  yourself.  I 
wish  I had  given  him  my  signature,  for  your  sake. 
Shall  I give  it  to  him  to-morrow  ? I would  rath- 
er compromise  myself  than  compromise  you. 
After  your  taking  my  part  against  him,  he  will 
lay  all  the  blame  on  you  if  I refuse  again.  What 
shall  we  do?  Oh  for  a friend  to  help  ns  and 
advise  us! — a friend  we  could  really  trust!” 

She  sighed  bitterly.  I saw  ip  her  face  that 
she  was  thinking  of  Hartright — saw  it  the  more 
plainly  because  her  last  words  had  set  me  think- 
ing of  him  too.  In  six  months  only  from  her 
marriage  we  wanted  the  faithful  service  he  had 
offered  to  us  in  his  farewell  words.  How  little  I 
once  thought  that  we  should  ever  want  it  at  all ! 

“We  must  do  what  we  can  to  help  ourselves,” 

1 said.  “ Let  us  try  to  talk  it  over  calmly,  Lau- 
ra— let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  decide  for  the 
best.” 

Putting  what  she  knew  of  her  husband’s  em- 
barrassments, and  what  I had  heard  of  his  con- 
versation with  the  lawyer,  together,  we  arrived 
necessarily  at  the  conclusion  that  the  parch- 
ment in  the  library  had  been  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  .money,  and  Hint  Laura’s 
signature  was  absollddljf  IlfllzeSlilyQy  fit  it  for 
tin  • ■ ” 


The  second  question,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  legal  contract  by  which  the  money  was 
to  be  obtained,  and  the  degree  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  which  Laura  might  subject  her- 
self if  she  signed  it  in  the  dark,  involved  consid- 
erations which  lay  far  beyond  any  knowledge 
and  experience  that  either  of  us  possessed.  My 
own  convictions  led  me  to  believe  that  the  hid- 
den contents  of  the  parchment  concealed  a trans- 
action of  the  meanest  and  the  most. fraudulent 
kind. 

I had  not  formed  this  conclusion  in  conse- 
quence of  Sir  Percival’s  refusal  to  show  the 
writing,  or  to  explain  it ; for  that  refusal  might 
well  have  proceeded  from  his  obstinate  disposi- 
tion and  his  domineering  temper  alone.  My 
sole  motive  for  distrusting  his  honesty,  sprang 
from  the  change  which  I had  observed  in  his 
language  and  his  manners  at  Blackwater  Park, 
a change  which  convinced  me  that  he  had  been 
acting  a part  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  probation  at  Limmeridge  House.  His  elabo- 
rate delicacy ; his  ceremonious  politeness,  which 
harmonized  so  agreeably  with  Mr.  Gilmore’s 
old-fashioned  notions ; his  modesty  with  Laura, 
his  candor  with  me,  his  moderation  with  Mr. 
Fairlie — all  these  were  the  artifices  of  a mean, 
cunning,  and  brutal  man,  who  had  dropped  his 
disguise  when  his  practiced  duplicity  had  gained 
its  end,  and  had  openly  shown  himself  in  the 
library  on  that  very  day.  I say  nothing  of  the 
grief  which  this  discovery  caused  me  on  Laura’s 
account,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  any 
words  of  mine.  I only  refer  to  it  at  all  because 
it  decided  me  to  oppose  her  signing  the  parch- 
ment, whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  un- 
less she  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  one  chance 
for  us,  when  to-morrow  came,  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  objection  to  giving  the  signature, 
which  might  rest  on  sufficiently  firm  commer- 
cial or  legal  grounds  to  shake  Sir  Percival’s 
resolution,  and  to  make  him  suspect  that  we 
two  women  understood  the  laws  and  obliga- 
tions of  business  as  well  as  himself. 

After  some  pondering,  I determined  to  write 
to  the  only  honest  man  within  reach  whom  we 
could  trust  to  help  us  discreetly  in  our  forlorn 
situation.  That  man  was  Mr.  Gilmore’s  part- 
ner— who  conducted  the  business,  now  that  our 
old  friend  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
it,  and  to  leave  London  on  account  of  his  health. 

I explained  to  Laura  that  I had  Mr.  Gilmore’s 
own  authority  for  placing  implicit  confidence  in 
his  partner’s  integrity,  discretion,  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  her  affairs ; and,  with  her  full 
approval,  I sat  down  at  once  to  write  the  letter. 

I began  by  stating  our  position  to  him  exact- 
ly as  it  was ; and  then  asked  for  his  advice  in  re- 
turn, expressed  in  plain,  downright  terms  which 
we  could  comprehend  without  any  danger  of 
misinterpretations  and  mistakes.  My  letter  was 
as  short  as  I could  possibly  make  it,  and  was,  I 
hope,  unincumbered  by  needless  apologies  and 
needless  details. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  put  the  address  on  the 
envelope  an  obstacle  was  discovered  by  Laura, 
which,  in  the  effort  and  preoccupation  of  writ- 
ing, had  escaped  my  mind  altogether. 

“ How  are  we  to  get  the  answer  in  time  ?”  she 
asked.  “Your  letter  will  not  be  delivered  in 
London  before  to-morrow  morning,  and  the 
post  will  not  bring  the  reply  here  till  the  morn- 
ing after.” 

The  only  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty 
was  to  have  the  answer  brought  to  us  from  the 
lawyer’s  office  by  a special  messenger.  I wrote 
a postscript  to  that  effect,  begging  that  the  mes- 
senger might  be  dispatched  with  the  reply  by 
the  eleven  o’clock  morning  train,  which  would 
bring  him  to  our  station  at  twenty  minutes  past 
one,  and  so  enable  him  to  reach  Blackwater 
Park  by  two  o’clock  at  the  latest.  He  was  to 
be  directed  to  ask  for  me,  to  answer  no  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  any  one  else,  and  to 
deliver  his  letter  into  no  hands  but  mine. 

“ In  case  Sir  Percival  should  come  back  to- 
morrow before  two  o’clock,”  I said  to  Laura, 

“ the  wisest  plan  for  you  to  adopt  is  to  be  out  in 
the  grounds  all  the  morning  with  your  book  or 
your  work,  and  not  to  appear  at  the  house  till 
the  messenger  has  had  time  to  arrive  with  the 
letter.  I will  wait  here  for  him  all  the  morn- 
ing to  guard  against  any  misadventures  or  mis- 
takes. By  following  this  arrangement  I hope 
and  believe  we  shall  avoid  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Let  us  go  down  to  the  drawing-room 
now.  We  may  excite  suspicion  if  we  remain 
shut  up  together  too  long.” 

“Suspicion?”  she  repeated.  “Whose  sus- 
picion can  we  excite  now  that  Sir  Percival  has 
left  the  house  ? Do  you  mean  Count  Fosco  ?” 

“Perhaps  I do,  Laura.” 

“ You  are  beginning  to  dislike  him  as  much 
as  I do,  Marian.” 

“No ; not  to  dislike  him.  Dislike  is  always, 
more  or  less,  associated  with  contempt — I can 
see  nothing  in  the  Count  to  despise.” 

“You  arc  not  afraid  of  him,  are  you  ?” 

“Perhaps  I am — a little.” 

“Afraid  of  him  after  his  interference  in  our 
favor  to-day !” 

“Yes.  I am  more  afraid  of  his  interference 
than  I am  of  Sir  Percival’s  violence,  llemem- 
ber  what  I said  to  you  in  the  library.  What- 
ever you  do,  Laura,  don’t  make  an  enemy  of 
the  Count!” 

We  went  down  stairs.  Laura  entered  the 
drawing-room,  while  I proceeded  across  the 
hall,  with  my  letter  in  my  hand,  to  put  it  into 
the  post-bag,  which  hung  against  the  wall  op- 
posite to  me. 

The  house  door  was  open ; and,  as  I crossed 
past  it,  I snw  Count  Fosco  and  his  wife  stand- 
ing talking  together  on  the  steps  outside,  with 
their  faces  turned  toward  me. 


The  Countess  came  into  the  hall  rather  liasti- 
CHI(J  asked  if  I had  leisure  enough  for  five 


minutes’  private  conversation.  Feeling  a little 
surprised  by  such  an  appeal  from  such  a person, 
I put  my  letter  into  the  bag,  and  replied  that  I 
was  quite  at  her  disposal.  She  took  my  arm 
with  unaccustomed  friendliness  and  familiarity ; 
and  instead  of  leading  me  into  an  empty  room, 
drew  me  out  with  her  to  the  belt  of  turf  which 
surrounded  the  large  fish-pond. 

As  we  passed  the  Count  on  the  steps  he 
bowed  and  smiled,  and  then  went  at  once  into 
the  house ; pushing  the  hall-door  to  after  him, 
but  not  actually  closing  it. 

The  Countess  walked  me  gently  round  the 
fish-pond.  I expected  to  be  made  the  deposi- 
tary of  some  extraordinary  confidence  ; and  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  Madame  Fosco’s 
communication  for  my  private  ear  was  nothing 
more  than  a polite  assurance  of  her  sympathy 
for  me,  after  what  had  happened  in  the  library. 
Her  husband  had  told  her  of  all  that  had  pass- 
ed, and  of  the  insolent  manner  in  which  Sir 
Percival  had  spoken  to  me.  This  information 
had  so  shocked  and  distressed  her,  on  my  ac- 
count and  on  Laura’s,  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind,  if  any  thing  of  the  sort  happened 
again,  to  mark  her  sense  of  Sir  Percival’s  out- 
rageous conduct  by  leaving  the  house.  The 
Count  had  approved  of  her  idea,  and  she  now 
hoped  that  I approved  of  it  too. 

I thought  this  a very  strange  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  such  a remarkably  reserved  woman 
as  Madame  Fosco — especially  after  the  inter- 
change of  sharp  speeches  which  had  passed  be- 
tween us  during  the  conversation  in  the  boat- 
house, on  that  very  morning.  However,  it  was 
my  plain  duty  to  meet  a polite  and  friendly  ad- 
vance, on  the  part  of  one  of  my  ciders,  with  a 
polite  and  friendly  reply.  I answered  the 
Countess,  accordingly,  in  her  own  tone ; and 
then,  thinking  we  had  said  all  that  was  neces- 
sary on  either  side,  made  an  attempt  to  get 
back  to  the  house. 

But  Madame  Fosco  seemed  resolved  not  to 
part  with  me,  and,  to  my  unspeakable  amaze- 
ment, resolved  also  to  talk.  Hitherto,  the  most 
silent  of  women,  she  now  persecuted  me  with 
fluent  conventionalities  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
ried life,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Percival  and 
Laura,  on  the  subject  of  her  own  happiness,  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairlie’s  conduct  to 
her  in  the  matter  of  her  legacy’,  and  on  half  a 
dozen  other  subjects  besides,  until  she  had  de- 
tained me,  walking  round  and  round  the  fish- 
pond for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  had  quite 
wearied  me  out.  Whether  she  discovered  this 
or  not  I can  not  say,  but  she  stopped  as  abrupt- 
ly as  she  had  begun — looked  toward  the  house 
door — resumed  her  icy  manner  in  a moment — 
and  dropped  my  arm  of  her  own  accord,  before 
I could  think  of  an  excuse  for  accomplishing  my 
own  release  from  her. 

As  I pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  the 
hall  I found  myself  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
the  Count  again.  He  was  just  putting  a letter 
into  the  post-bag. 

After  he  had  dropped  it  in,  and  had  closed 
the  bag,  he  asked  me  where  I had  left  Madame 
Fosco.  I told  him,  and  he  went  out  at  the 
hall  door  immediately  to  join  his  wife.  His 
manner,  when  he  spoke  to  me,  was  so  unusual- 
ly quiet  and  subdued  that  I turned  and  looked 
after  him,  wondering  if  he  were  ill  or  out  of 
spirits. 

Why  my  next  proceeding  was  to  go  straight 
up  to  the  post-bag,  and  take  out  my  own  letter, 
and  look  at  it  again,  with  a vague  distrust  on 
me;  and  why  the  looking  at  it  for  the  second 
time  instantly  suggested  the  idea  to  my  mind 
of  sealing  the  envelope  for  its  greater  security' 
— are  mysteries  which  are  either  too  deep  or 
too  shallow  for  me  to  fathom.  Women,  as 
every  body  knows,  constantly  act  on  impulses 
which  they  can  not  explain  even  to  themselves ; 
and  I can  only  suppose  that  one  of  those  im- 
pulses was  the  hidden  cause  of  my  unaccount- 
able conduct  on  this  occasion. 

Whatever  influence  animated  me,  I found 
cause  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  obeyed 
it,  as  soon  as  I prepared  to  seal  the  letter  in  my 
own  room.  I had  originally  closed  the  envelope, 
in  the  usual  way,  by  moistening  the  adhesive 
point  and  pressing  it  on  the  paper  beneath ; und, 
when  I now  tried  it  with  my  finger,  after  a lapse 
of  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  envelope 
opened  on  the  instant,  without  sticking  or  tear- 
ing. Perhaps  I had  fastened  it  insufficiently  ? 
Perhaps  there  might  have  been  some  defect  in 
the  adhesive  gum  ? 

Or,  perhaps No!  it  is  quite  revolting 

enough  to  feel  that  third  conjecture  stirring  in 
my  mind.  I would  rather  not  see  it  confronting 
me,  in  plain  black  and  white. 

I almost  dread  to-morrow — so  much  depends 
on  my  discretion  and  self-control.  There  are 
two  precautions,  at  all  events,  which  I am  sure 
not  to  forget.  I must  be  careful  to  keep  up 
friendly  appearances  with  the  Count,  and  I 
must  be  well  on  my  guard  when  the  messenger 
from  the  office  comes  here  with  the  answer  to 
my  letter. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  February  20,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Captain  Dearabell,  of  Califor- 
nia, was  passed.  Several  claims  to  bounty  lands  were 
reported  against.  The  Committee  on  Printing  submit- 
ted a resolution  to  withhold  the  work  of  binding  the 
Senate  documents  until  it  was  ascertained  whether  the 
contract  for  the  same  was  in  accordance  with  the  law.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
a revision  of  the  Postal  laws.  The  House  resolution  ap- 
propriating $10,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  Washington  Statue  was  received  and  concurred 
in.  Senator  Brown's  (Miss.)  resolution  relative  to  Terri- 
torial Governments  was  then  taken  up,  and  Senator 
Clark  (N.  II.)  addressed  the  Senate.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded a message  was  received  from  the  President,  cov- 
ering a memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wl  ' ' ' 
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red  to  be  printed.  A message  was  also  received  from  the 
House  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  o. 
Goode,  of  Virginia,  late  member  of  the  House  from  Mr 
Pryor’s  District.  Senator  Hunter  (Va.)  moved  the  usual 
resolutions,  and  gave  a sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of 

the  deceased.  Adopted.  The  Senate  then  adjourned . 

In  the  House,  Messrs.  Vallandiglmm  (Ohio),  Kelloce 
(111.),  Burnett  (Ky.),  Adams  (Ky.),  Stokes  (Tenn.),  were 
announced  by  the  Speaker  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Senate  bill  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege.  Mr 
Lovejoy  (111.)  asked  leave  to  introduce  a preamble  and 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  of  five  to 
inquire  into  the  recent  outrages  upon  citizens  of  North- 
ern  States  visiting  or  doing  business  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  report  whether  any  further  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  afford  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Objections  were  made,  and  a call  of  the  House 
moved,  when  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio)  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  bills  for  the  (support  of  the 
Indian  Department;  for  fulfilling  the  treaty  stipulations 
witli  certain  Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories; and  for  the  construction  of  certain  fortifications. 
Mr.  Pryor  (Va.)  then  announced  the  death  of  William  O. 
Goode,  his  predecessor.  Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs! 
Miles  (S.  C.)  and  Vallandigham  (Ohio),  when  the  cus- 
tomary resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

On  Tuesday,  February  21,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Sew- 
ard (N.  Y.)  introduced  a bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union,  which  was  made  the  special  order  for 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  Senator  Doolittle  (Wis.)  pre- 
sented a memorial  from  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  com- 
plaining of  the  impositions  practiced  upon  the  Menomo- 
nee Indians,  and  asking  for  a law  to  protect  them.  On 
motion  of  Senator  Haun  (Cal.)  an  inquiry  was  ordered 
as  to  the  expediency  of  making  a survey  of  the  silver 
and  other  mines  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Nevada 
Mountains.  Also,  as  to  granting  the  proceeds  of  the 
New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines  to  California,  toward 
building  a railroad  from  the  Pacific,  which  was  laid  over. 
Senator  Mason  (Va.),  from  the  Harper’s  Ferry  Commit- 
tee, reported  a resolution  to  bring  Thaddeus  Hyatt  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer  for  contempt  for 
refusing  to  appear  and  testify  before  the  Committee. 
After  dehate  the  resolution  was  adopted.  On  motion  of 
Senator  Ilale  (N.  H.)  the  President  was  called  upon  to 
state  whether  Peru  had  fulfilled  her  treaty  obligations. 
Senator  Bigler  (Pa.)  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  expe- 
diency of  having  the  Senate  confirm  the  appointment  of 
Captains  in  the  Navy,  and  increasing  the  pay.  Adopt- 
ed. The  Senato  then  took  up  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  public  armories  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  Super- 
intendents of  Armories.  After  debate  the  subject  was 
postponed.  The  District  of  Columbia  Bank-note  Act 
was  then  taken  up,  and  after  a short  debate  was  laid 

aside.  The  Senate  then  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Smith  (N.  C.)  corrected  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  freely  made  during  the  contest 
for  the  Speakership,  classing  him  with  the  American  or- 
ganization. He  said  he  had  never  been  a member  of 
that  organization,  but  was  a Whig.  Mr.  Morris  (111.), 
from  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  introduced  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Red  River  raft. 
Mr.  Washbume  (111.)  submitted  a majority  report  in  fa- 
vor of  restoring  the  old  seats  and  desks  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Miles  (S.  C.)  submitted  a minority  report.  The 
question  being  taken  on  the  reports,  that  of  the  majority 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Hoard  (N.  Y.)  moved  an  inquiry 
whether  any  improper  attempts  to  influence  legislation 
in  the  House  have  been  made  by  persons  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  Objection  being  made,  Mr.  H.  withdrew 
his  resolution  for  the  present.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wash- 
burn (Me.)  the  election  of  printer  was  postponed  till 
Thursday.  The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Lamar  (Miss.) 
addressed  the  House  relative  to  the  politics  of  the  day. 
lie  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Davis  (Md.)  in  response  • 
to  the  action  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  respecting  his 
vote  for  Speaker  Pennington.  Adjourned  to  Thursday. 

On  Thursday,  February  23,  in  the  Senate,  a memorial 
from  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  relative  to 
damages  sustained  by  vessels  at  sea,  was  presented  by 
Senator  Seward  (N.  Y.).  Senator  Sumner  (Mass.)  moved 
an  inquiry  from  the  President  in  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  by  Ameri- 
can  citizens.  Adopted.  Senator  Pugh  (Ohio)  reported 
a bill  preventing  assignees  locating  lands  under  bounty 
land  warrants,  which  was  passed.  Senator  Hale’s  (N.H.) 
resolution  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  Peru  in  carrying 
out  treaty  stipulations  was  adopted.  Senator  Brown 
(Miss.)  introduced  a bill  to  punish  offenses  against  slave 
property  in  Kansas.  Senator  Mallory  (Fla.)  reported  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  Captains  Hudson  and  Sands 
to  accept  certain  testimonials  from  Great  Britain,  which 
was  adopted.  Senator  Chandler  (Mich.)  made  an  inef- 
fectual effort  to  have  the  St.  Clair  Flats  improving  bill 
taken  up.  The  bill  relative  to  arms  and  Superintendents 
of  Armories  was  taken  up,  debated,  and  postponed.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Bank-note  bill  was  then  taken  up,  de- 
bated, and  amended  somewhat,  when  the  Senate  adjourn- 
ed  In  the  House,  aMessage  was  received  from  thePres- 

ident,  including  memorials  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  asking  for  • 
legislation  in  their  behalf.  On  motion  of  John  Cochrane 
(N.  Y.)  accommodations  in  the  galleries  were  provided 
for  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  and  other  regi- 
ments visiting  Washington.  After  some  opposition,  the 
House  proceeded  to  vote  for  a Printer.  The  first  vote 
stood  : For  Mr.  Defrees,  S3  ; Mr.  Glossbrenner,  80 ; scat- 
tering, 10:  necessary  to  a choice,  90.  The  second  : For 
Mr.  Defrees,  77 ; Mr.  Glossbrenner, 87 ; Mr.  Edward  Ball 
of  Ohio,  9 ; scattering,  7 ; necessary  to  a choice,  91.  Mr. 
Kilgore  (Ind.)  then  withdrew  the  namo  of  Mr.  Defrees, 
and  Mr.  Dawes  (Mass.)  nominated  Samuel  Bowles  of 
Massachusetts.  The  next  vote  stood ; For  Mr.  Gloss- 
brenner, 84 ; Mr.  Defrees,  2 ; Mr.  Bowles,  57 ; Messrs. 
Gales  & Seaton,  2 : Mr.  Mitchell,  9 ; remainder  scatter- 
ing ; necessary  to  a choice,  89.  The  House  again  voted 
as  follows:  For  Mr.  Ball,  88;  Mr.  Glossbrenner,  84; 
scattering,  5;  necessary  to  a choice,  89.  The  House 
then  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  February  24,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Wig- 
fall  (Texas)  introduced  a joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  call  out  the  Regiment  of  Texas  Volunteere, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1853,  to  protect  the  frontiers  of 
Texas  from  the  ravages  of  Cortina.  Laid  over.  Sen- 
ator Fitzpatrick  (Alabama)  reported  a bill  making  pro- 
vision for  carrying  the  mail  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  parts  of  Mexico.  Senator  Johnston  (Ten- 
nessee) reported  the  Homestead  bill,  and  moved  that  it 
be  made  the  special  order  for  Thursday  next.  Senator 
Brown's  (Mississippi)  resolution  relative  to  Territories 
was  taken  up,  and  Senator  Doolittle  (Wisconsin)  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  reply  to  Senator  Toombs’s  attack 
on  Wisconsin.  When  he  concluded  Senator  Toombs  se- 
cured the  floor,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  till  Monday. - 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Carter  (N.  Y.)  moved  resolutions 
of  regret  that  the  President  and  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  statue  inauguration  ceremonies  failed  to 
extend  to  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  the  hospitali- 
ty and  respect  which  were  so  eminently  its  due.  Objec- 
tions were  made  on  the  ground  that  they  cast  an  imputa- 
tion upon  the  Committee  which  might  or  might  not  be 
true.  The  House  then  proceeded  to  vote  for  a Printer. 
Three  votes  were  had,  the  first  restilting—for  Mr.  Gloss- 
brenner, 92 ; Mr.  Ball,  81 ; Mr.  Mitchell,  15.  Necessary 
to  a choice,  96.  Mr.  Stokes  (Tenn.)  nominated  Harvey 
M.  Watterston  of  Tennessee.  Another  vote  was  had  ns 
follows:  Mr.  Glossbrenner,  89;  Mr.  Ball,  78;  Mr. 
Mitchell,  17 ; Mr.  Watterston,  1 ; Mr.  Windom,  1.  Nec- 
essary to  a choice,  95.  Mi-.  Bristow  (Ky.)  moved  that 
Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  firm  of  Gales  & Seaton,  be  appointed 
Printer.  The  Speaker  (Mr.  Bocock)  decided  the  reso- 
lution inconsistent  with  the  order  to  vote  viva  voce. 

Mr.  Bristow  then  nominated  Mr.  Seaton,  and  Mr.  Stokes 
then  withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Watterston.  The  House 
then  again  voted : For  Mr.  Ball,  75 ; Mr.  Glossbrenner, 

75;  Mr.  Seaton,  16;  Mr.  Mitchell,  16;  Scattering,  3; 
Necessary  to  a choice,  93.  Mr.  Keitt  (S.C.),  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Carter’s  resolutions  relative  to  the  7th  Reg- 
iment had  been  objected  to  on  account  of  his  absence, 
endeavored  to  have  them  taken  up,  but  the  Speaker  sta- 
ted that  it  would  not  be  in  order.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Val- 
la’hiiigUajn  (OJtioypp.  ifiquiry  was  ordered  into  the  causes 
fbv  ideyfletayHh  Issuing  land  patents,  and  the  adoption 
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tlmt  Air  Carter’s  resolutions  were  unfounded  in  fact. 
Tlie  House  then  went  into  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  the  West  Point  and  Pension  Appropriation 
bills  were  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  House.  The 
President’s  Annual  Message  was  then  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
M’Phcrson  (Pa.)  addressed  the  House  on  Political  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Spaulding  (N.  Y.)  spoke  against  the  President’s 
veto  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Improvement  bill.  The  House 
then  adjourned  till  Monday. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MILLS’S  WASHINGTON. 

This  ceremony  took  place,  as  appointed,  on  22d,  not- 
withstanding very  unfavorable  weather.  The  Seventh 
Regiment  had  gone  on  from  New  York  to  be  present 

The  column  moved  at  about  half-past  three,  and  the 
other  associations  fell  in.  The  sky  had  partially  cleared 
up,  and  the  column,  extending  over  half  a mile  in  length, 
proceeded  up  Pennsylvania  avenue  under  pleasing  aus- 
pices, except  the  mud. 

THE  PLATFORM. 

The  column  reached  the  President’s  house  at  about 
four  o’clock  under  an  unclouded  sun.  Altogether  it  was 
the  finest  military  and  civic  display  in  Washington  {or 
many  years.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  crowded  with 
both  residents  and  visitors.  The  patriotic  excitement  was 
intense,  owing  to  the  anticipated  interesting  events. 
The  view  of  the  procession  as  it  neared  the  circle  of  the 
great  point  of  attraction  was  truly  splendid. 

The  procession  having  reached  the  circle  the  military 
wheeled  to  the  right  of  the  inclosure,  while  tho  promi- 
nent civilians  entered  it  and  took  scats  on  the  platform. 

Tlie  Cabinet  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Secretary 
Floyd,  sat  together.  The  President,  Vice-President,  aud 
Clark  Mills,  the  artist,  were  in  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  the  orator  of  the  day  was,  of  course,  conspicuous. 

The  platform  was  tastefully  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  llrazil,  Peru, 
Chili,  the  Netherlands,  Ecuador,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
Sardinia,  Central  America,  Naples,  Spain,  Mexico,  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  Paraguay,  and  Rome.  Our  own  flag  waved 
above  all,  and  tlie  desk  was  profusely  decorated  with  the 
stripes  and  stars. 

THE  SPEECHES. 

Senator  Hammond  introduced  Rev.  Mr.  Nadal,  who 
offered  a prayer.  Hon.  Mr.  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  the  or- 
ator of  the  day,  then  delivered  an  oration.  Speeches 
were  also  made’ by  Mr.  Clark  Mills,  Mr.  Whiting,  Grand 
Master  of  the  order  of  Masons  at  Washington,  and  the 
President. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  greeted  with  general  and  prolonged 
applause.  He  spoke  in  a distinct  and  animated  tone,  as 
follows : 

“ Fellow-Citizens,— I accept  the  auspicious  omen 
now  presented  to  us  in  this  calm  sunset  almost  without 
a cloud.  Tho  early  part  of  the  day  was  boisterous. 
Many  accidents  also  occurred  to  delay  the  progress  and 
the  completion  of  these  ceremonies.  But  these  occur- 
rences have  terminated  as,  thank  God,  always  has  been 
the  case  in  the  history  of  our  country.  If  storms  and 
tempests  beset  us  in  the  morning,  the  end  of  the  day  is 
still  clear,  bright,  and  animating.  Such,  I trust,  will 
ever  be  the  issue  of  the  gloom  and  darkness  that  for  a 
season  appear  to  envelop  us.  [Applause.]  The  honor- 
able and  important  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me  of  ded- 
icating this  statue  of  Washington,  whicli  is  a noble  pro- 
duction of  native  American  genius.  This  welcome  and 
grateful  task  I now  proceed  to  perform.  Standing  here 
on  this  beautiful  and  commanding  position,  surrounded 
by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  by  a vast  assemblage  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  civil  and  military,  and  in  full  view  of  the  noble 
Potomac,  which  Washington  loved  so  well,  and  of  the 
shores  of  tho  ancient  Commonwealth  which  gave  him 
birth,  I now  solemnly  dedicate  this  statue  to  tho  immor- 
tal memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  [Applause.] 
I perform  this  act  of  pious  devotion,  not  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  tho  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the 
West — not  in  the  name  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  or  of  the  Pacific — but  in  tho  name  of  the 
whole  American  people  of  tho  United  States,  one  and 
indivisible,  now  and  forever.  [Loud  applause,  and  cries 
of 4 Hurrah  for  Old  Buck.’]  May  the  God  of  our  fathers 
preserve  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  May  they  stand  like  the  everlasting  hills,  against 
which  the  tempests  from  every  quarter  of  tho  heavens 
shall  beat  in  vain.  In  a word,  may  they  endure  so  long 
as  the  name  of  Washington  shall  be  honored  and  cher- 
ished among  the  children  of  men.  [Renewed  and  pro- 
longed applause.]  May  Washington  City,  which  he 
founded,  continue  throughout  many,  many  generations 
to  bo  the  seat  of  government  of  a great,  powerful,  and 
united  confederacy.  Should  it  ever  become  a ruin  by  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  will  not,  like  the  ruins  of 
Balbeck  and  Palmyra,  be  merely  a monument  of  the  van- 
ity of  human  greatness ; but  it  will  teaoli  the  lesson  to 
all  the  dwellers  upon  earth  that  our  grand  political  ex- 
periment has  failed,  and  that  man  is  incapable  of  self- 
government.  May  such  a direful  disaster  to  the  human 
race  be  averted,  and  in  the  language  of  Solomon  at  the 
j dedication  of  the  Jewish  temple,  4 May  the  Lord  our  God 
: be  with  us,  as  lie  was  witli  our  fathers.  Let  him  not 
leave  us  or  forsake  us.’  [Applause.]  May  this  be  the 
prayer  of  all  present,  and  may  each  one  return  to  his 
home  in  heart  more  ardently  patriotic  and  more  determ- 
ined to  do  his  whole  duty  to  God  and  his  country  than 
when  we  assembled  here  to-day.” 

VISIT  OF  THE  SEVENTH  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Next  morning  Hon.  John  Cochrane  accompanied  the 
officers  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  to  the  President's  house, 
and  introduced  them  to  the  President  and  other  officers 
of  the  Government.  Tho  Regiment,  forming  a line  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  that  vicinity,  was  afterward  re- 
viewed by  the  President  in  the  presence  of  a large  num- 
ber of  spectators,  who  were  delighted  with  both  the  ap- 
pearance and  evolutions  of  this  popular  military  corps. 

The  Regiment,  the  same  afternoon,  having  proceeded 
by  companies  in  review,  and  coming  to  a ‘‘front  face," 
were  exercised  in  the  manual  of  arms  by  Colonel  Mar- 
shal Lefferts. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  TO  THEM. 

The  President,  in  the  street,  near  the  centre  of  the 
line,  thus  addressed  them : 

“Colonel  Lefferts,  Officers  and  Soldiers  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment, — I can  not  permit  you  to  part 
from  me  without  expressing,  in  a few  words,  my  cordial 
thanks  for  your  having  graced  the  great  occasion  of  yes- 
terday. The  military  precision  in  your  march,  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  you  go  through  your  exercise, 
and  the  stout,  hardy,  noble,  and  defiant  look  which  you 
exhibit,  show  that  in  the  day  and  hour  of  battle  you 
would  not  be  mere  parade  soldiers,  but  that  you  would 
be  in  its  very  front  The  occasion  on  which  you  came 
was  a great  occasion.  The  alacrity  with  which  you 
obeyed  the  request  of  tho  authorities  here  ought  ever  to 
be  highly  commended.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian 
statue  to  the  Father  of  ills  Country.  It  was  yesterday 
inaugurated  : and  through  the  rain,  the  mud,  and  tho  in- 
clement weather,  you  appeared  as  if  you  had  been  on 
holiday  parade ; and  we  all  thank  you  for  the  sacrifices 
you  have  made  in  doing  us  this  honor.  The  statue  was 
inaugurated.  It  was  a national,  not  a municipal,  occa- 
sion. The  statue  was  executed  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress— it  was  inaugurated  by  Congress,  and  we  thank 
you  for  your  great  and  important  services  during  the 
ceremonial.  Who  would  not  do  honor  to  the  memory 
and  name  of  Washington?  He  is  endeared  to  the  heart 
of  every  American,  and  as  long  as  the  twenty-second  of 
February  shall  come  in  each  successive  year,  so  long  let 
it  be  a day  of  cherished  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  all 
our  countrymen.  It  is  a day  that  ought  ever  to  be  re- 
membered in  our  annals,  and  when  the  birthday  of 
Washington  shall  be  forgotten,  liberty  will  have  perish- 
ed from  the  earth.  Every  thing  passed  off  admirably 
yesterday.  The  crowd  was  immense.  The  plaudits  be- 
stowed on  the  Seventh  Regiment  were  enthusiastic.  If 
there  was  any  thing  to  regret,  it  was  this — that  none  of 
the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  graced  this 
commemoration.  When  you  were  here  last,  yon  had 
been  a guard  of  honor  for  the  remains  of  James  Monroe. 
He  was  a soldier,  he  was  a patriot,  he  was  a statesman, 
he  was  an  excellent  President.  There  was  peace  in  his 


day.  I trust  there  will  be  peace  in  the  days  of  my  suc- 
cessors. Storms  have  prevailed  during  my  period,  but  I 
see  the  clouds  breaking  away,  aud  1 trust  and  believe 
that  a new  ‘era  of  good  feeling’  will  ere  long  return.  I 
will  not  detain  you  longer  than  to  reiterate  my  thanks 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  us,  and  I am  sure  it  will  be 
a day  recorded  and  impressed  upon  your  memory  as  one 
on  which  you  have  rendered  good  service  to  your  coun- 
try—a day  in  which  you  have  stirred  up  the  fires  of  pa- 
triotism in  every  breast.  I thank  you,  gentlemen— thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  this  visit" 

DEFECTION  FROM  SPIRITUALISM. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  in  an  article  upon  “man- 
ifestations” and  “phenomena,”  says:  “Perhaps  the 
most  serious  blow  that  Spiritualism  has  received  is  the 
defection  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Harris,  lately  the  inspired  poet 
of  the  new  movement  in  this  country,  now  a Swedenbor- 
gian  minister,  and  at  present  lecturing  against  Spiritual- 
ism in  England.  He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  possession 
by  spirits,  but  thinks  they  are  spirits  of  a low  order  both 
in  intellect  and  virtue ; that  they  are  of  the  same  class 
with  the  demons  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
that  they  pass  themselves  for  tho  spirits  of  the  friends 
of  those  consulting  them,  or  of  distinguished  men,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  deceive  and  accomplish  their  destructive 
purposes.  The  effect  of  this  possession  Mr.  Harris  says 
he  has  felt  in  his  own  mind  and  person,  and  he  describes 
it  as  most  fearful.  Only  a few  years  ago  it  had  such  hold 
of  him  that  it  gave  a fixed  rigidity  to  his  muscles  and  a 
terrible,  unearthly  expression  to  his  countenance.  He 
had  known  many  excellent  and  amiable  persons  under 
this  influence  to  have  their  energies  crushed,  lose  their 
appetites,  be  deprived  of  sleep,  find  their  self-control  de- 
stroyed, and  their  bodies  wasting  away  and  their  minds 
enfeebled,  as  if  under  some  fell  disease.  Mr.  Harris 
gives  a shocking  account  of  the  moral  influence  of  the 
doctrine  he  has  just  abandoned,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
he  greatly  exaggerates  it,  with  the  zeal  natural  to  a new 
convert." 

SHOCKING  DEATH. 

The  wife  of  Julius  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  her  death  on  Tuesday  morning  under 
somewhat  singular  circumstances.  Wishing  to  have  a 
number  of  teeth  extracted,  she  desired  the  surgeon  to 
administer  to  her  whisky,  in  order  to  render  her  insensi- 
ble during  the  operation.  After  some  objection,  which 
was  overruled,  a tumbler  and  a half  was  administered  to 
her  during  an  hour.  The  teeth  were  then  extracted,  and 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  tlie  woman  presented  only  the  or- 
dinary symptoms  of  intoxication,  except  that,  for  a few 
minutes,  she  appeared  like  a person  in  an  apoplexy,  but 
soon  recovered.  About  an  hour  after  drinking  the  whisky 
she  vomited  freely,  without  pain  or  unusual  difficulty. 
Her  pulse  and  breathing,  says  the  Boston  Traveller,  were 
natural,  and  the  family  and  friends  who  called  in  the 
course  of  the  day  and  evening  felt  no  apprehension  till  12 
o’clock  Mouday  nigiit,  when  the  doctor,  who,  feeling  some 
anxiety  in  consequence  of  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy 
manifested,  had  remained  with  her  during  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  evening,  requested  that  another  physician  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a consultation.  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  done,  and  she  expired  at  about 
7 o’clock  yesterday  morning,  without  having  shown  any 
sign  of  returning  consciousness  or  of  suffering.  An  effort 
at  the  start  was  made  to  have  her  take  ether  or  chloro- 
form, which  she  appeared  to  think  would  injure  her; 
whereas  it  is  probable  these  substances,  particularly 
ether,  would  have  proved  powerless.  She  was  about 
thirty  years  old. 

SALTING  THE  STREETS. 

This  nuisance  is  permitted  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as 
in  this  city.  A correspondent  of  tlie  Bulletin,  speaking 
of  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  it,  says:  ‘‘Salt  will 
crack  the  surface  of  smooth  ice,  or  melt  snow  under  cer- 
tain temperature,  but  certainly  will  not  melt  the  latter 
under  a very  low  one.  It  is  said  the  good  effect  of  the 
plan  is  only  observed  while  the  sun  shines  upon  it;  but 
fortunately  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  not  required,  even 
should  it  facilitate  the  operation.  When  the  snow  is 
light  and  falls  at  a moderate  temperature,  as  has  been 
the  case  throughout  this  season,  it  will  be  dispersed  by 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  from  pressure  alone.  But  the 
greatest  evil,  to  which  I beg  leave  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion, is  the  effect  of  the  evaporation  of  so  much  salt 
throughout  tho  city,  which  causes,  as  I think  can  be 
demonstrated,  a white  scum  or  precipitate  on  the  walls 
of  brick  and  sandstone  houses,  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  which,  I presume,  has  been  observed  of  late  in  tho 
finest  edifices  of  our  city.  Salt  is  a chloride  of  soda, 
which,  ascending  in  a state  of  vapor  and  uniting  with 
the  lime  in  the  mortar  between  the  bricks,  or  wherever 
these  substances  may  bo  found  in  a state  of  solution, 
forms  a chloride  of  lime,  producing  in  certain  seasons 
and  state  of  the  weather  the  effect  above  described. 
This  white  substance  is  frequently  seen  on  houses  where 
salt  has  been  used  as  a solvent  of  ice  and  snow,  and  par- 
ticularly near  ice-cream  establishments,  where  salt  is 
used  for  freezing  purposes.  It  has  for  a long  time  been 
observed  on  chimneys  and  side-walls  of  houses,  caused. 


FERSONAL. 

The  Tribune  is  requested  to  state  that  Mrs.  Brown, 
the  widow  of  the  martyr  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  is  much  em- 
barrassed and  annoyed  by  the  multitude  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her,  for  one  purpose  or  another,  by  entire 
strangers,  who  have  no  claims  upon  her  attention,  and 
who  seek  to  promote  their  own  interest  or  gratify  their 
curiosity,  regardless  of  the  restraints  of  delicacy  and 
propriety.  Want  of  manners,  in  such  a case,  certainly 
indicates  a want  of  sense,  but  we  hope  this  notice  may 
be  generally  copied  by  the  press  and  lead,  at  least,  to 
some  abatement  of  the  evil  alluded  to. 

Our  Minister  Resident  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras, 
tho  Hon.  Beverly  L.  Clark  of  Kentucky,  has  entered  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  ceremo- 
nies of  abjuration  of  the  old  and  confession  of  the  new 
faith  having  been  performed  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  City 
of  Guatemala. 

The  youthful  widow  of  Oliver  Brown,  the  son  of  John 
Brown,  killed  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  gave  birth  to  a daugh- 
ter, at  North  Elba,  New  York,  on  the  3d,  but  the  child 
of  sorrow  lived  only  three  days. 

The  Westminster  Revieia  states  that  Whitefield,  the 
great  revivalist  preacher,  was  at  one  time  a slaveholder 
in  Georgia,  being,  at  his  death,  the  owner  of  fifty  slaves, 
men,  women,  and  children,  whom  he  left  in  his  will  to 
tho  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

The  Quebec  Mercury  understands  that  advices  have 
been  received  by  the  Eorth  Briton,  intimating  the  inten- 
tion of  her  Majesty  that  tlie  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  AVales,  to  Canada,  shall  take  place  in  the 
early  part  of  July  next. 

Near  Babylon,  Long  Island,  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  Silos 
Muncy,  aged  eighty-five  years,  died.  Also  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Sarah,  wife  of  Silas  Muncy,  aged  eighty- 
two  years,  died.  This  aged  couple  had  lived  together 
as  man  and  wife  for  sixty-three  years. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

THE  NEW  BUDGET. 

On  9th,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
amidst  great  cheering,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  finan- 
cial statement.  He  stated  that  the  annual  income  had 
been  satisfactory,  having  produced  £70,578,000,  while  the 
expenditure  was  £68,953,000.  Tho  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  ensuing  year  were  £70,100,000,  and  the  es- 
timated income  from  existing  resources  would  only  be 
£60,700,000— an  apparent  deficit  of  £9,400,000.  To  meet 
this  he  proposed  an  income  tax  for  the  year  of  tenpence 
in  the  pound  on  incomes  above  £150,  and  sevenpence  on 
incomes  below  that  sum,  which  would  give  a surplus  of 
nearly  half  a million.  The  tea  and  sugar  duties  he  pro- 
posed to  renew  for  another  year.  He  entered  into  the 
provisions  of  the  French  treaty,  and  intimated  that  the 
duties  would  be  reduced  on  wine  from  5s.  9 d.  to  3s.  per 
gallon;  on  brandy,  from  15s.  to  8s.  ‘2d.  per  gallon;  on 
timber,  from  7s.  6 d.  to  Is. ; on  currants,  from  15s.  9d.  to 


7s. ; on  raisins  and  figs,  from  10s.  to  6s. ; on  hops,  from 
45s.  to  14s. ; on  chicory,  from  16s.  to  6s. ; on  agreement 
stamps,  from  -a.  od.  to  3d.  The  duties  are  to  bo  entirely 
abolished  on  paper,  butter,  tallow,  cheese,  oranges,  nut- 
megs, and  liquorice.  Brokers’  notes  are  to  bear  a stamp 
of  one  penny,  and  dock  warrants  threepence.  There  is 
to  be  a duty  of  one  penny  per  package  on  all  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported  pressed.  The  stamp  on  newspapers 
is  entirely  abolished.  France  agrees  to  reduce  the  du- 
ties on  coal  and  coke  in  1860,  and  on  flax,  hemp,  and 
other  items,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1861.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1861,  France  will  reduce  the  duties  on  all  arti- 
cles of  British  production  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thir- 
ty per  cent.,  and  after  three  years  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
England  engages  to  reduce  all  duties  on  French  manu- 
factured goods.  The  treaty  is  to  be  in  force  ten  years. 
Hfi  defended  the  action  of  the  Government  in  negotiating 
this  treaty.  The  army  estimates  are  £15,800,000,  in- 
cluding £5,000,000  for  the  China  war.  The  budget  was 
received  with  cheers,  and  its  consideration  fixed  for  the 
20th. 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  ALLIANCE. 

The  same  day  Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  no  con- 
vention had  been  entered  into  between  England  and 
Franco  relative  to  combined  operations  in  China ; but 
an  ordinance  on  the  subject  had  been  issued,  which  set- 
tled the  basis  of  proceedings  and  the  question  of  a per- 
manent occupation  by  either  Power  of  any  portion  of 
Chinese  territory. 

A NEW  POINT  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

We  read  in  the  Manchester  Guardian:  “The  little 
leading  type  paragraph  in  to-day’s  Times  on  the  subject 
of  tho  reception  of  the  volunteer  officers  by  the  Queen 
marks  the  settlement  of  what  deserves  to  bo  called  the 
great  Court  question  of  the  day,  viz. : What  is  to  be  done 
should  tlie  officers  of  the  volunteer  corps  claim  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Queen’s  levees,  and  their  wives  at  the  draw- 
ing-rooms ? It  is  not  a question  of  rank  so  much  as  one 
of  room  and  time,  and  regard  for  the  royal  comfort  and 
capacity  of  endurance.  There  are,  or  soon  will  be,  some 
thirty  thousand  of  these  officers,  and  supposing  one  half 
of  them  anxious  for  the  honor  of  kissing  her  Majesty’s 
hand,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  be  puzzled  where  to 
find  room  for  the  crowd,  and  the  Queen  would  suffer  a 
martyrdom  from  the  fatigue  of  the  ceremonial.  It  is  no 
joke  to  hold  out  a hand  to  be  kissed  by  thousands.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  since  a President  of  the  United  States 
narrowly  escaped  losing  an  arm  owing  to  an  abscess,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  caused,  or  irritated  to  extra  mischief, 
by  the  hand-shaking  at  one  of  his  mob  levees  at  the  White 
House.  At  the  same  time  there  was  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance to  interpose  any  barrier  between  tlie  volunteers  and 
the  gratification  of  their  loyal  aspirations  for  a kiss  of 
the  royal  hand.  The  difficulty  has  formed  the  subject 
of  many  and  anxious  counsels  at  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
office,  and  at  that  mysterious  institution — tlie  Board  of 
Green  Cloth.  The  solution  now  hit  upon,  the  holding 
of  a separate  levee  for  volunteers,  is  considered  a master 
stroke  of  ceremonial  invention,  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  draws  freer  breath.  Her  Majesty,  too,  will  sleep 
all  the  sounder  for  her  escape  from  the  threatened  ava- 
lanche of  loyal  defenders  of  the  crown  and  realm  upon 
the  already  crowded  space  of  the  reception  rooms  at  St. 
James’s. 

FRANCE. 

THE  PACIFIC  POLICY  OK  THE  EMPEROR. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  a 
circular  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  new  French  Foreign 
Minister  to  the  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  which  may  be 
considered  in  some  sort  the  programme  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  In  its  foreign  policy  it  is  to  be  eminently 
pacific  and  friendly  to  all. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  NEW  COUNSELOR. 

The  Countess  Casanova  is  the  name  of  an  Italian  vis- 
itor at  the  French  Court,  to  whose  influence,  Paris  scan- 
dal says,  is  owing  the  change  in  the  views  of  tlie  Em- 
peror in  regard  to  Central  Italy.  It  is  said  this  Judith 
was  selected  by  Count  Cavour  hiinBelf,  and  placed,  under 
the  eyes  of  Holofernes,  in  a box  at  the  Opera  directly  op- 
posite to  one  in  whicli  the  Emperor  sat  when  at  Turin. 
The  lady  subsequently  appeared  at  the  fetes  at  Com- 
peigne,  and  lias  since  formed  one  of  tho  French  Court. 

FASHIONABLE  BETTING  IN  FRANCE. 

From  a recent  number  of  the  Etoile  Beige,  a journal 
conducted  with  considerable  talent,  we  extract  the  sub- 
joining paragraph : 44  At  the  last  Chantilly  Races,  a lady 
well  known  in  the  fashionable  circles  at  Paris,  inoculated 
with  the  English  passion  for  betting  on  horses,  lost  15,000 
francs.  Her  husband,  ignorant  that  she  had  any  stake 
on  tho  race,  entered  the  grand-stand  in  great  glee,  hav- 
ing won  20,000  francs  on  Black  Prince;  observing  his 
wife  did  not  partake  of  his  joy  at  this  good  fortune,  ho 
offered  to  share  his  gains  witli  her,  upon  which  she  avowed 
her  loss.  Like  a kind  husband,  he  immediately  paid  it, 
saying,  however,  4 1 must  take  a house  for  you,  madam, 
in  the  country — there  is  no  longer  any  question  about 
that,  and  never  let  me  hear  of  your  betting  again.’  In 
England,  women  who  possess  an  independent  forture  bet 
like  the  men.  The  daughter  of  a great  English  poet, 
Ada,  the  sole  fruit  of  his  unfortunate  marriage,  fell  a 
victim  to  her  passion  for  betting.  Having  staked  an 
amount  of  £80,000  on  the  Derby,  she  lost  three-quarters 
of  it  (or  1,000,000  francs),  all  her  personal  fortune.  It 
was  her  ruin;  her  husband,  inexorable,  allowed  her  a 
small  pension,  upon  which  she  retired  to  an  estate  in 
Rutlandshire.  Six  mouths  after  this  exile  tlie  poor  lady 
died  of  despair.” 

AUSTRIA. 

NO  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  DIFFICULTY. 

It  is  confirmed  that  Austria  refuses  to  accede  to  the 
principal  proposition  of  England  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Italian  question,  but  the  formal  communications  on 
the  subject  had  not  been  received  by  England  and 
Fiance. 

Advices  from  Verona  report  great  military  prepara- 
tions there.  Count  Deganfeld,  commander  of  the  Second 
Austrian  corps  d'armie,  declares,  in  an  order  of  the  day, 
issued  at  Verona,  that  from  the  15th  of  February  the 
whole  of  the  Venetian  province  of  Mantua  and  districts 
of  Trent  will  be  governed  by  martial  law. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  BOUQUET. 

The  Gazette  de  Thurgovie  says  that  not  long  ago  a 
bouquet  was  thrown  to  a danseuse  in  one  of  the  theatres 
at  Venice  made  up  of  the  three  colors  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, red,  white,  and  green.  She  picked  it  up  and 
kissed  it.  For  this  she  was  summoned  before  the  police 
authorities,  and  ordered  thenceforth  to  trample  on  all 
bouquets  which  might  be  thrown  to  her.  This  order  got 
abroad,  and  next  night  there  was  thrown  a bouquet  of 
tlie  Austrian  colors,  black  and  yellow.  In  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  police  she  trampled  it  under  her  feet, 
while  the  house  was  shaken  by  acclamations  of  applause. 

ITALY. 

MAZZINI’S  VIEWS. 

The  Scottish  papers  publish  a letter  from  Signor  Maz- 
zini  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  M'Adarn,  of  Glasgow.  Maz- 
zini  is  again  in  England,  and,  as  we  learn  from  this  let- 
ter, occupying  himself  with  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  Italian  nationality  and  unity  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies : 

“We  are  working  actively  on  the  South  to  promote 
there  a change  which  would  reach  the  aim  at  once.  You 
helped  us,  through  pecuniary  assistance,  when  we  were 
at  work  in  the  north  of  Italy;  help  us,  if  you  can,  for 
the  south.  Explain  to  your  countrymen  that  our  aim  is 
unity— that  there  is  the  root  of  the  question— that  Italy 
will  never  be  tranquil,  Europe  never  be  at  peace,  while 
that  supreme  aim  of  ours  is  not  reached.  Urge  for  sup- 
port being  given  to  the  claimed  annexation  of  the  duke- 
doms of  Tuscany,  of  the  Legations,  of  Piedmont.  Bona- 
partism is  conceding  the  annexation  of  the  dukedoms, 
doubtful  about  the  Legations,  negative  about  Tuscany. 
And,  above  all,  urge,  insist  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Italy,  but  especially  from  Romo. 
What  is  tho  use  of  talking  of  non-interference  while 
20,000  French  soldiers  are  forbidding  Rome  manifesting 
her  verdict  about  papal  rule  ? The  withdrawal  as  soon 


as  the  Pope’s  security  would  bo  guaranteed  was  prom- 
ised since  1849.  It  w as  promised  again  in  1S56,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Austrian  troops  would  withdraw  from  the 
Roman  provinces.  It  is  asked  for  by  the  Pope ; it  is  by 
the  Italian  people;  and  since  the  war  for  independence 
it  is  a logical  deduction,  as,  since  the  peace  of  Vitlafranca 
with  Austria,  it  is  an  elementary  political  duty.  Ask 
for  it — petition,  speak,  resolve  in  every  meeting  "for  it. 
Rojne  free  is  Italy  one;  and  the  movement  now  going 
on  among  your  Catholic  population  ought  to  stir  up  your 
Protestant  believers  to  something  like  a counter  demon- 
stration. These  are  the  things  you  might,  if  willing,  do 
for  us.  My  hour  is  exhausted,  and  I can  not  write  more ; 
I shall  as  soon  as  I can.  Believe  me,  dear  friend,  ever 
gratefully  yours,  Joseph  Mazzini. 

“John  M’Adam,  No.  65  Hydo-Park  Street,  Glasgow.” 

The  Mazzini  party  was  6aid  to  be  active  at  Rome. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  LIVE  IN  ITALY. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript , now  living 
at  a villa  near  Florence,  writes  the  following : 

44  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  it  costs  to  inhabit  a villa 
at  Bellosguardo  ? A friend  who  has  lived  here  with  his 
family,  the  past  six  years,  in  a beautiful  old  house  that 
would  easily  accommodate  twenty  more  persons. besides, 
told  me  he  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year  for 
the  establishment,  furnished. 

in  44  Provisions,  compared  in  price  to  those  in  the  Boston 
markets,  are  gratuities,  dropped  ready  cooked  on  the  ta- 
ble daily,  for  nothing.  Listen ! Best  beef,  five  cents  per 
pound ; best  chickens,  fourteen  cents  each ; vegetables 
enough  for  a dinner  of  six  persons,  five  cents.  Butter 
and  cream  in  proportion.  A carriage  holding  four  per- 
sons costs,  all  the  seats  filled,  fifty  cents  an  hour.  If 
taken  for  several  houre,  much  less.  I paid  ten  cents  yes- 
terday fora  fresli,  bouncing  bouquet,  in  which  were  roses, 
mignonnette,  pinks, . hyacinths,  anemones,  heliotropes, 
and  many  other  varieties. 

44  Female  servants,  faithful  and  good-tempered,  happy 
to  bo  employed,  and  thankful  for  a home,  can  be  had  in 
any  number  among  the  contadini , for  three  dollars  a 
month,  and  think  themselves  amply  paid.  A first-rate 
man-servant  commands  six  dollars  per  month.  Fifty 
cents  a week  are  not  unusual  wages  for  a housemaid,  and 
one  excellent  old  damsel  who  has  served  a family  of  my 
acquaintance  seven  years,  as  chief  cook  and  bottle-wash- 
er, told  me,  on  her  wages  being  raised  to  seventy-five 
cents,  that  she  was  living  ‘in  Paradise.’ 

“In  winter  the  air  is  mild,  and  flowers  grow  in  the 
open  fields  all  through  the  season.  The  nightingales 
make  the  spriug  musical,  and  tho  summer  time  is  one 
long  gala  day.  Not  a bad  place  to  live  in — certainly  not 
a dear  one." 

MORE  BAD  PICTURES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
writes: 

44  Florence  is  busy  this  week  with  departures  for  Rome. 
Twenty  Americans  set  sail  last  Saturday  from  Leghorn, 
having  left  this  city  in  the  morning  on  their  way  to  tlie 
South.  They  had  a boisterous  night  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, wo  hear;  the  boat  being  crowded,  their  discom- 
fort was  intense.  No  one  cares  just  now  to  travel  by  land 
from  Sienna,  as  the  road  is  hardly  a pleasant  one  in  these 
perilous  times.  Mr.  R.  U.  Wintlirop  is  expected  here 
this  week.  Miss  Chapman,  whose  fine  voice  Bostonians 
will  remember,  has  made  great  progress  in  her  musical 
studies,  and  has  been  honored  with  an  invitation  to  sing 
at  the  Florence  Philharmonic  Concert  She  will  make 
her  public  debut  in  Italy  therefore  next  week.  During 
her  residence  here  she  has  become  a great  favorite.  Her 
untiring  industry  as  a student  of  music  has  been  reward- 
ed, as  industry  always  is,  with  success. 

44  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  vessel-loads  of  bad  pictures 
on  their  way  to  America.  Very  old  masters,  very  badly 
copied,  are  furiously  popular.  If  Raphael  & Company 
have  any  cognizance  of  what  is  going  on  from  year  to 
year  in  the  galleries  of  tho  Pitti  anil  Ufizzi,  what  Bigha 
must  rend  their  angelic  bosoms ! I saw,  not  long  ago,  a 
4 Madonna’  packed  into  a box  with  several  other  paint- 
ings, bound  for  New  England,  so  atrocious  in  color  and 
drawing  that  I could  not  help  wishing  that  tho  vessel 
might  spring  a leak  and  every  thing  on  board  be  saved 
except  the  pictures.  There  was  a sybil  among  the  treas- 
ures, as  intoxicated  a looking  damsel  as  paint  could  make 
her.  But  the  frame  was  gorgeous." 

SPAIN. 

FROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Marshal  O’Donnell  is  created  Duke  of  Tetuan,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a grandee  of  Spain.  He  had  also 
been  presented  by  the  Queen  with  the  ground  on  which 
the  victory  was  won.  Fifty  cannon  were  captured  at 
Tetuan. 

In  the  battle  of  the  4tli  the  Spanish  loss  was  ten  offi- 
cers and  seven  hundred  and  eleven  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed. 


The  Madrid  Epoca  expresses  the  opinion  that  on  the 
capture  of  Tetuan  England  would  again  offer  her  media- 
tion for  bringing  about  a peace,  and  it  would  probably  be 
accepted. 

TURKEY. 

WHAT  THE  SULTAN  IS  LIKE. 


“ A little  man  in  a dark  coat,  a dark  red  cap  with  a 
long  black  tassel  on  his  head,  and  a pale,  unpleasing 
countenance,  comes  down  the  steps,  with  as  little  dig- 
nity as  a shopman.  Can  that  really  be  the  Sultan? 
Yes,  it  must  bo  the  Sottan,  because  the  elderly  military 
personages  by  his  side  reply  with  an  expression  of  deep 
reverence  to  some  remarks  of  the  little  man,  and  the 
stout  lady  with  the  children  steps  hastily  forward  into 
his  path,  as  if  she  would  stop  his  further  advance.  He 
starts,  makes  a half-step  backward,  and  contracts  his 
eyebrows  most  threateningly.  Yet  he  listens  to  what  she 
has  to  say,  but  listens  with  a gloomy  expression,  and  then 
casts  an  inquiring  glance  on  his  brother-in-law,  the  High 
Admiral.  He  utters  a few  words  of  explanation,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  then  another  word  or  two,  which 
seem  to  say,  4 What  do  I know  about  your  husband  ?’— 
motions  the  stout  lady  out  of  the  way,  and  walks  on  to 
the  shore,  talking  gayly  with  the  gentlemen  who  attend 
him.  He  stops  into  the  caique,  from  whicli  the  canopy 
has  been  removed ; puts  on  his  gloves,  distorts  his  face 
in  looking  up  at  the  sun,  and  so  doing  exhibits  his  tobac- 
co-stained teeth  ; while  his  plain,  uninteresting  counte- 
nance assumes  a most  disagreeable  expression.  This, 
then,  is  the  man  who  is  called  ‘God’s  Shadow  on  tlie 
Earth,’  and  who  rules  with  absolute  sway  over  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  35,000,000  of  human  beings!  I have 
seen  many  crowned  heads,  but  none  who  seemed  to  me 
so  devoid  of  dignity,  so  devoid  of  any  thing  remarka- 
ble as  this  4 Shadow  of  God  on  Earth.’  Nevertheless, 
the  throne  must  produce  an  effect  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Travelers  who  see  Abdul  Medjid  only  at  public  au- 
diences usually  observe  merely  the  lifeless,  automatic 
character  of  his  exterior.  I now  saw  him  under  other 
circumstances,  lie  was  lively,  and  his  countenance,  al- 
though pale,  indicated  more  youthful  strength  and  health 
than  I had  been  led  to  expect.  4 That  is,’  1 was  told, 4 be- 
cause within  the  last  few  years  he  has  drank  something 
stronger  than  Champagne,  and  this  has  given  him 
strength.  Besides,  ho  was  to-day  in  a good-liunior.  But 
he  generally  looks  very  gloomy.’  For  the  rest,  Abdul 
Medjid  has  the  Turkish  family  features,  tho  oval  counte- 
nance, with  somewhat  prominent  cheek-bones,  the  nose 
broad  at  the  nostrils,  and  arched ; the  dark -brown,  well- 
cut,  but  not  largo,  eyes ; and  the  finely-penciled  eyebrows. 
They  struck  me  ns  finest  when  contracted  with  their 
threatening  expression,  and  the  countenance  then  ap- 
peared most  significant.  If  they  could  contract  with  a 
grave  earnestness,  Abdul  Medjid  would  be  a man  of  high 
character.  Naturally  niild  of  disposition,  a good  son, 
good  brother,  unwilling,  although  a despot,  to  sign  a 
death-warrant,  Abdul  Medjid  is  not  wanting  in  the  soft- 
er feelings.  That  which  he  wantB  is  real  earnestness, 
real  strength.  So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  He  does 
not  throw  himself  seriously  into  any  thing,  but  lets  all 
go  as  it  may  and  will.  4 Allah  Kerim  I’  ” 
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THE  INAUGURATION  OF  CLARK  H 


THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT  NEW  YORK  STATE  MILITIA  IN  THE  CARS  EN  ROUTE  FOR  WASHINGTON.— [Froh  a Sketch  nr  ocb  own  Artist.] 


“The  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  was  the  greatest 
attraction  of  the  procession,  containing  eight  full  com- 
panies, each  extending  nearly  from  curb  to  curb.  The 
Baltimore  battalion  of  City  Guards,  in  point  of  discipline 
and  numbers,  elicited  universal  comments.  The  Law 
Greys  were  small  in  number  compared  with  the  forego- 
ing, but  were  highly  disciplined,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  corps  of  Marines  stationed  at  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard,  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  had 
the  right  of  the  column,  and  received  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators  as  they  passed.  The  ordnance  men,  about 
fifty  in  number,  made  a fine  display  as  a full  cogipany 


of  light  artillery.  The  Georgetown  College  Cadets  malt 
a creditable  appearance  in  point  of  numbers  and  dlo»i 
plinc.  The  Alexandria  military  participated,  and  made  a 
fine  martial  appearance.  The  Port  Tobacco  Cavalry— a 
new  company,  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  corps  in  the 
country — added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  procession. 

“None  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  present.  They 
were  assigned  a place  in  the  programme  immediately 
after  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  they  declined  to  occupy.” 

The  account  of  the  ceremony  will  he  found  in 
the  news  pages. 


were  commenced  without  delay.  The  Seventh 
took  its  place  in  the  line,  and  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  President’s 
House.  An  eye-witness  observed : 

“The  principal  feature  in  the  whole  procession  was 
the  presence  of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  On  the  route 
of  march  they  proceeded  in  column  by  companies.  The 
carriage  of  the  men  was  erect,  their  band  discoursed 
most  excellent  music,  and  they  moved  with  tho  precis- 
ion of  a grand  piece  of  machinery. 

Another  writer  says : 


We  published  in  last  number  an  engraving  of 
Clark  Mills’s  statue  of  Washington,  which  was  in- 
augurated on  22d  at  the  Federal  Capital.  We  now 
publish  an  illustration  of  the  ceremony  of  inaugu- 
ration, and  two  illustrations  of  the  share  taken  in 
that  event  by  the  famed  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  State  Militia. 

The  Seventh  left  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
21st,  and  arrived  at  Washington,  after  man}-  vex- 
atious delays,  at  1130  a.m.  on  22d.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  ceremonies 


THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT  MARCHING  UP  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON  CITY.-[From  a Sketch  by  our  own  Artist.] 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKEN& 


| My  day’s  no-business  beckoning  me  to  the  east 
. end  of  London,  I had  turned  my  face  to  that  point 
of  the  metropolitan  compass  on  leaving  Covent 
' Garden,  had  got  past  the  India  House,  and  at  last 
began  to  file  off  to  the  right,  toward  Wapping. 

Not  that  I intended  to  take  boat  at  Wapping 
Old  Stairs,  or  that  I was  going  to  look  at  the  lo- 
cality, because  I believe  (for  I don’t)  in  the  con- 
stancy of  the  young  woman  who  told  her  sea-going 
lover,  to  such  a beautiful  old  tune,  that  she  had 
ever  continued  the  same,  since  she  gave  him  the 
’baccer-box  marked  with  his  name;  I am  afraid 
he  usually  got  the  worst  of  those  transactions,  and 
was  frightfully  taken  in.  No,  I was  going  to  Wap- 
ping, because  an  eastern  police  magistrate  had 
said,  through  the  morning  papers,  that  there  was 
no  classification  at  the  Wapping  work-house  for 
women,  and  that  it  was  a disgrace,  and  a shame, 
and  divers  other  hard  names,  and  because  I wished 
to  see  how  the  fact  really  stood. 

Long  before  I reached  Wapping  I gave  myself  up 
as  having  lost  my  way’,  and,  abandoning  myself  to 
the  narrow  streets  in  a Turkish  frame  of  mind,  re- 
lied on  predestination  to  bring  me  somehow  or  oth- 
er to  the  place  I wanted  if  I were  ever  to  get  there. 
When  I had  ceased  for  an  hour  or  so  to  take  any 
trouble  about  the  matter,  I found  myself  on  a 
swing-bridge,  looking  down  at  some  dark  locks  in 
some  dirty  water.  Over  against  me  stood  a creat- 
ure remotely  in  the  likeness  of  a young  man,  with 
a puffed  sallow  face,  and  a figure  all  dirty,  and 
shiny,  and  slimy,  who  may  have  been  the  youn- 
gest son  of  his  filthy  old  father,  Thames,  or  the 
drowned  man  about  whom  there  was  a placard  on 
the  granite  post  like  a large  thimble  that  stood  be- 
tween us. 

I asked  this  apparition  what  it  called  the  place  ? 
Unto  which  it  replied,  with  a ghastly  grin,  and 
with  a sound  like  gurgling  water  in  its  throat, 

“ Mister  Baker’s  trap.” 

' As  it  is  a point  of  great  sensitiveness  with  me 
on  such  occasions  to  be  equal  to  the  intellectual 
pressure  of  the  conversation,  I deeply  considered 
the  meaning  of  this  speech,  while  I eyed  the  appa- 
rition— then  engaged  in  hugging  and  sucking  a 
horizontal  iron  bar  at  the  top  of  the  slock.  Inspi- 
ration suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Baker  was  tho  act- 
ing Coroner  of  that  neighborhood. 

“ A common  place  for  suicide,”  said  I,  looking 
down  at  the  locks. 

“ Sue ?” returned  the  ghost,  with  a stave.  “Yes ! 
And  Poll.  Likewavs  Emly.  And  Nancy.  And 
Jane” — he  sucked  tho  iron  between  each  name — 
“ and  all  the  bileing.  Ketches  off  their  bonnets 
or  shorls,  takes  a run,  and  headers  down  here,  they 
doos.  Always  a lieaderin’  down  here,  they  is. 
Like  one  o’clock.” 

“ And  at  about  that  hour  of  the  morning,  I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Ah!”  said  the  apparition.  11  They  an’t  par- 
tickler.  Two  ’nil  do  for  them.  Three.  All  times 
o’  night.  O’ny  mind  you!”  Here  the  apparition 
rested  its  profile  on  the  bar,  and  gurgled  in  a sar- 
castic manner.  “ There  must  be  somebody  cornin’. 
They  don’t  go  a headerin’  down  here,  wen  there 
an’t  no  Bobby  nor  gen’ral  Cove,  fur  to  hear  the 
splash.” 

According  to  my  interpretation  of  these  words 
I was  myself  a General  Cove,  or  member  of  the 
miscellaneous  public.  In  which  modest  charac- 
ter I remarked : 

“They  are  often  taken  out,  are  they,  and  re- 
stored ?” 

“ I dunno  about  restored,”  said  the  apparition, 
who,  for  some  occult  reason,  very  much  objected 
to  that  word;  “they’re  carried  into  the  werkiss 
and  put  into  a ’ot  bath,  and  brought  round.  But 
I dunno  about  restored,”  said  the  apparition ; “ blow 
that  /" — and  vanished. 

As  it  had  shown  a desire  to  become  offensive,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  find  myself  alone,  especially  as 
the  “werkiss”  it  had  indicated  with  a twist  of  its 
matted  head  was  close  at  hand.  So  I left  Mr. 
Baker’s  terrible  trap  (baited  with  a scum  that  was 
like  the  soapy  rinsing  of  sooty  chimneys),  and 
made  bold  to  ring  at  the  work-house  gate,  where 
I was  wholly  unexpected  and  quite  unknown. 

A very  bright  and  nimble  little  matron,  with  a 
bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand,  responded  to  my  request 
to  see  the  House.  I began  to  doubt  whether  the 
police  magistrate  was  quite  right  in  his  facts,  wheu 
I noticed  her  quick  active  little  figure  and  her  in- 
telligent eyes. 

The  Traveler  (the  matron  intimated)  should  see 
the  worst  first.  He  was  welcome  to  see  every 
thing.  Such  as  it  was,  there  it  all  was. 

This  was  the  only  preparation  for  our  entering 
“ the  Foul  wards.”  They  were  in  an  old  building 
squeezed  away  in  a corner  of  a paved  yard,  quite 
detached  from  the  more  modern  and  spacious  main 
body  of  the  work-house.  They  were  in  a building 
most  monstrously  behind  the  time — a mere  series 
of  garrets  or  lofts,  with  every  inconvenient  and 
objectionable  circumstance  in  their  construction, 
and  only  accessible  by  steep  and  narrow  stair- 
cases, infamously  ill  adapted  for  the  passage  up 
stairs  of  the  sick,  or  down  stairs  of  the  dead. 

Abed  in  these  miserable  rooms,  here  on  bed- 
steads, there  (for  a change,  as  I understood  it)  on 
the  floor,  were  women  in  every  stage  of  distress 
and  disease.  None  but  those  who  have  attentively 
observed  such  scenes  can  conceive  tho  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  expression  still  latent  under  the 
general  monotony  and  uniformity  of  color,  atti- 
tude, and  condition.  The  form  a little  coiled  up 
and  turned  away,  as  though  it  had  turned  its  back 
on  this  world  forever;  the  uninterested  face  at 
once  lead-colored  and  yellow,  looking  passively 
upward  from  the  pillow ; the  haggard  mouth  a lit- 
tle dropped,  the  hand  outside  the  coverlet,  so  dull 
and  indifferent,  so  light  and  yet  co  heavy ; these 
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were  on  every  pallet ; but  when  I stopped  beside  a 
bed,  and  said  ever  so  slight  a -word  to  the  figure 
lying  there,  the  ghost  of  the  old  character  came 
into  the  face,  and  made  the  Foul  ward  as  various 
as  the  fair  world.  No  one  appeared  to  care  to  live, 
but  no  one  complained ; all  who  could  speak  said 
that  as  much  was  done  for  them  as  could  be  done 
there,  that  the  attendance  was  kind  and  patient, 
that  their  suffering  was  very  heavy,  but  they  had 
nothing  to  ask  for.  The  wretched  rooms  were  as 
clean  and  sweet  as  it  is  possible  for  such  rooms  to 
be ; they  would  become  a pest-house  in  a single 
week  if  they  were  ill-kept. 

I accompanied  the  brisk  matron  up  another  bar- 
barous staircase,  into  a better  kind  of  loft  devoted 
to  the  idiotic  and  imbecile.  There  was  at  least 
Light  in  it,  whereas  the  windows  in  the  former 
wards  had  been  like  sides  of  school-boys  bird-cages. 
There  was  a strong  grating  over  the  fire  here,  and, 
holding  a kind  of  state  on  either  side  of  the  hearth, 
separated  by  the  breadth  of  this  grating,  w'ere  two 
old  ladies  in  a condition  of  feeble  dignity,  which 
was  surely  the  very  last  and  lowest  reduction  of 
self-complacency  to  be  found  in  this  wonderful  hu- 
manity of  ours.  They  were  evidently  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  passed  their  whole  time  (as  some 
people  do,  whose  fires  are  not  grated)  in  mentally 
disparaging  each  other,  and  contemptuously  watch- 
ing their  neighbors.  One  of  these  parodies  on  pro- 
vincial gentlewomen  was  extremely  talkative,  and 
expressed  a strong  desire  to  attend  the  service  on 
Sundays,  from  which  she  represented  herself  to 
have  derived  the  greatest  interest  and  consolation 
when  allowed  that  privilege.  She  gossiped  so  well, 
and  looked  altogether  so  cheery  and  harmless,  that 
I began  to  think  this  a case  for  the  Eastern  magis- 
trate, until  I fouud  that  on  the  last  occasion  of'her 
attending  chapel  she  had  secreted  a small  slick, 
and  had  caused  some  confusion  in  the  responses 
by  suddenly  producing  it  and  belaboring  the  con- 
gregation. 

So  these  two  old  ladies,  separated  by  the  breadth 
of  the  grating — otherwise  they  would  fly  at  one 
another’s  caps — sat  all  day  long,  suspecting  one 
another,  and  contemplating  a world  of  fits.  For 
every  body  else  in  the  room  had  fits,  except  the 
wardswoman:  an  elderly,  able-bodied  pauperess, 
with  a large  upper  lip,  and  an  air  of  repressing 
and  saving  up  her  strength,  as  she  stood  with  her 
hands  folded  before  her,  and  her  eyes  slowly  roll- 
ing, biding  her  time  for  catching  or  holding  some- 
body. This  civil  personage  (in  whom  I regretted 
to  identify  a reduced  member  of  my  honorable 
friend  Mrs.  Gamp’s  family)  said,  “They  has  ’em 
continiwal,  Sir.  They  drops  without  no  more  no- 
tice than  if  they  was  coach-horses  dropped  from 
the  moon,  Sir.  And  when  one  drops,  another 
drops,  and  sometimes  there’ll  be  as  many  as  four 
or  five  on  ’em  at  once,  dear  me,  a rollin’  and  a 
tearin’,  bless  you ! — this  young  woman,  now,  has 
’em  dreadful  bad !” 

She  turned  up  this  young  woman’s  face  with  her 
hand  as  she  said  it.  This  young  woman  was  seat- 
ed on  the  floor,  pondering,  in  the  foreground  of  the 
afflicted.  There  was  nothing  repellant  either  in 
her  face  or  head.  Many,  apparently  worse,  vari- 
eties of  epilepsy  and  hysteria  were  about  her,  but 
she  was  said  to  be  the  worst  there.  When  I had 
spoken  to  her  a little,  she  still  sat  with  her  face 
turned  up,  pondering,  and  a gleam  of  the  mid-day 
sun  shone  in  upon  her. — Whether  this  young  wo- 
man, and  the  rest  of  these  so  sorely  troubled,  as 
they  sit  or  lie  pondering  in  their  confused,  dull  way, 
ever  get  mental  glimpses  among  the  motes  in  the 
sunlight,  of  healthy  people  and  healthy  things  ? 
Whether  this  young  woman,  brooding  like  this 
in  the  summer  season,  ever  thinks  that  some- 
where there  are  trees  and  flowers,  even  mount- 
ains and  the  great  sea?  Whether,  not  to  go  so 
far,  this  young  woman  ever  has  any  dim  revela- 
tion of  that  young  woman — that  young  woman 
who  is  not  here,  never  will  come  here,  who  is 
courted,  and  caressed,  and  loved,  and  has  a hus- 
band, and  bears  children,  and  lives  in  a home,  and 
who  never  knows  what  it  is  to  have  this  lashing 
and  tearing  coming  upon  her  ? And  whether  this 
young  woman,  God  help  her,  gives  herself  up  then, 
and  drops  like  a coach-horse  from  the  moon  ? 

I hardly  knew  whether  the  voices  of  infant  chil- 
dren, penetrating  into  so  hopeless  a place,  made  a 
sound  that  was  pleasant  or  painful  to  me.  It  was 
something  to  be  reminded  that  the  weary  world 
was  not  all  weary,  and  was  ever  renewing  itself ; 
but  this  young  woman  was  a child  not  long  ago, 
and  a child  not  long  hence  might  be  such  as  she. 
Ilowbeit,  the  active  step  and  eye  of  the  vigilant 
matron  conducted  me  past  the  two  provincial  gen- 
tlewomen (whose  dignity  was  ruffled  by  the  chil- 
dren) and  into  the  adjacent  nursery. 

There  were  many  babies  here,  and  more  than 
one  handsome  young  mother.  There  were  ugly 
young  mothers  also,  and  sullen  young  mothers, 
and  callous  young  mothers.  But  the  babies  had 
not  appropriated  to  themselves  any  bad  expression 
yet,  and  might  have  been,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
peared to  the  contrary  in  their  soft  faces,  Princes 
Imperial,  and  Princesses  Royal.  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  a practical  commission  to  the  baker’s 
man  to  make  a cake  with  all  dispatch,  and  toss  it 
into  the  oven  for  one  red-headed  young  pauper  and 
myself,  and  felt  much  the  better  for  it.  Without 
that  refreshment,  I doubt  if  I should  have  been  in 
a condition  for  “the  Refractories,”  toward  whom 
my  quick  little  matron  drew  me  next,  and  mar- 
shaled me  the  way  that  I was  going. 

The  Refractories  were  picking  oakum  in  a small 
room  giving  on  a yard.  They  sat  in  line  on  a 
form,  with  their  backs  to  a window ; before  them, 
a table  and  their  work.  The  oldest  Refractory 
was,  say  twenty ; youngest  Refractory,  say  six- 
teen. I have  never  yet  ascertained,  in  the  course 
of  my  uncommercial  travels,  why  a Refractory 
habit  should  affect  the  tonsils  and  uvula;  but  I 
have  always  observed  that  Refractories  of  both 
sexes  and  every  grade,  between  a Ragged  School 
and  the  Old  Bailey,  have  one  voice,  in  which  the 
tonsils  and  uvula  gain  a diseased  ascendancy. 

“ Five  pound  indeed ! I hain’t  a going  fur  to 
pick  five  pound,”  said  the  Chief  of  the  Refrac- 
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tories,  keeping  time  to  hAself  with  her  head  and 
chin.  “ More  than  enough  to  pick  what  we  picks 
now,  in  sitch  a place  as  this,  and  on  wot  we  gets 
here !” 

(This  was  in  acknowledgment  of  a delicate  in- 
timation that  the  amount  of  work  was  likely  to  be 
increased.  It  certainly  was  not  heavy  then,  for 
one  Refractory  had  already  done  her  day’s  task — 
it  was  barely  two  o’clock— and  was  sitting  behind 
it,  with  a head  exactly  matching  it.) 

“A  pretty  Ouse  this  is,  matron,  ain’t  it?”  said 
Refractory  Two,  “where  a pleeseman’s  called  in 
if  a gal  says  a word !” 

“And  wen  you’re  sent  to  prison  for  nothink 
or  less !”  said  the  Chief,  tugging  at  her  oakum,  as 
if  it  were  the  matron’s  hair.  ‘ 1 But  any  place  is 
better  than  this ; that’s  one  thing,  and  be  thank- 
ful !” 

A laugh  of  Refractories,  led  by  Oakum  Head 
with  folded  arms  — who  originated  nothing,  but 
who  was  in  command  of  the  skirmishers  outside 
the  conversation. 

“ If  any  place  is  better  than  this,”  said  my  brisk 
guide,  in  the  calmest  manner,  “ it  is  a pity  you  left 
a good  place  when  you  had  one.” 

“Ho,  no,  I didn’t,  matron,”  returned  the  Chief, 
with  another  pull  at  her  oakum,  and  a very  ex- 
pressive look  at  the  enemy’s  forehead.  “Don’t 
say  that,  matron,  ’cos  it’s  lies !” 

Oakum  Head  brought  up  the  skirmishers  again, 
skirmished,  and  retired. 

“And  I warn’t  a going,”  exclaimed  Refractory 
Two,  “though  I was  in  one  place  for  as  long  as 
four  year — I wam’t  a going  fur  to  stop  in  a place 
that  warn’t  fit  for  me — there ! And  where  the 
fam’ly  warn’t  ’spectable  characters — there!  And 
where  I fort’nately  or  hunfort’nately  found  that 
the  people  warn’t  what  they  pretended  to  make 
themselves  out  to  be — there ! And  where  it  wasn’t 
their  faults,  by  chalks,  if  I warn’t  made  bad  and 
ruinated — Hah !” 

During  this  speech  Oakum  Head  had  again  made 
a diversion  with  the  skirmishers,  and  had  again 
withdrawn. 

The  Uncommercial  Traveler  ventured  to  remark 
that  he  supposed  Chief  Refractory  and  Number 
One  to  be  the  two  young  women  who  had  been 
taken  before  the  magistrate  ? 

“ Yes  !”  said  the  Chief,  “we  har ! and  the  won- 
der is,  that  a pleeseman  an’t  ’ad  in  now,  and  we 
took  off  agen.  You  can’t  open  your  lips  here  with- 
out a pleeseman.” 

Number  Two  laughed  (very  uvularly),  and  the 
skirmishers  followed  suit. 

“ I’m  sure  I’d  be  thankful,”  protested  the  Chief, 
looking  sideways  at  the  Uncommercial,  “ if  I could 
be  got  into  a place,  or  got  abroad.  I’m  sick  and 
tired  of  this  precious  Ouse,  I am,  with  reason.” 

So  would  be,  and  so  was,  Number  Two.  So 
would  be,  and  so  was,  Oakum  Head.  So  would 
be,  and  so  were,  Skirmishers. 

The  Uncommercial  took  tho  liberty  of  hinting 
that  he  hardly  thought  it  probable  that  any  lady 
or  gentleman  in  want  of  a likely  young  domestic 
of  retiring  manners,  would  be  tempted  into  the 
engagement  of  either  of  the  two  leading  Refrac- 
tories, on  her  own  presentation  of  herself  as  per 
sample. 

“ It  ain’t  no  good  being  nothink  else  here,”  said 
the  Chief. 

The  Uncommercial  thought  it  might  be  worth 
trying. 

“ Oh  no,  it  ain’t,”  said  the  Chief. 

‘ 1 Not  a bit  of  good,”  said  Number  Two. 

“And  I’m  sure  I’d  be  very  thankful  to  be  got 
into  a place,  or  got  abroad,”  said  the  Chief. 

“ Andso  should  I,”  said  Number  Two.  “Truly 
thankful  I should.” 

Oakum  Head  then  rose,  and  announced  as  an 
entirely  new  idea,  the  mention  of  which  profound 
novelty  might  be  naturally  expected  to  startle  her 
unprepared  hearers,  that  she  would  be  very  thank- 
ful to  be  got  into  a place,  or  got  abroad.  And  as 
if  she  had  then  said,  “Chorus,  ladies!”  all  the 
Skirmishers  struck  up  to  the  same  purpose.  We 
left  them,  thereupon,  and  began  a long,  long  walk 
among  the  women  who  w'ere  simply  old  and  in- 
firm ; but  whenever,  in  the  course  of  this  same 
walk,  I looked  out  of  any  high  window  that  com- 
manded the  yard,  I saw  Oakum  Head  and  all  the 
other  Refractories  looking  out  at  their  low  window 
for  me,  and  never  failing  to  catch  me,  the  moment 
I showed  my  head. 

In  ten  minutes  I had  ceased  to  believe  in  such 
fables  of  a golden  time  as  youth,  the  prime  of  life, 
or  a hale  old  age.  In  ten  minutes  all  the  lights 
of  womankind  seemed  to  have  been  blown  out,  and 
nothing  in  that  way  to  be  left  this  vault  to  brag 
of,  but  the  flickering  and  expiring  snuffs. 

And  what  was  very  curious  was,  that  these  dim 
old  women  had  one  company  notion  w hich  w'as  the 
fashion  of  the  place.  Every  old  woman  who  be- 
came aware  of  a visitor  and  was  not  in  bed  hob- 
bled over  a form  into  her  accustomed  seat,  and  be- 
came one  of  a line  of  dim  old  women  confronting 
another  line  of  dim  old  women  across  a narrow 
table.  There  was  no  obligation  whatever  upon 
them  to  range  themselves  in  this  way ; it  was  their 
manner  of  “ receiving.”  As  a rule,  they  made  no 
attempt  to  talk  to  one  another,  or  to  look  at  the 
visitor,  or  to  look  at  any  thing,  but  sat  silently' 
working  their  mouths  like  a sort  of  poor  old  Cows. 

Among  the  bedridden  there  was  great  patience, 
great  reliance  on  the  books  under  the  pillow,  great 
faith  in  God.  All  cared  for  sympathy,  but  none 
much  cared  to  be  encouraged  with  hope  of  recov- 
ery ; on  the  whole,  I should  say,  it  was  considered 
rather  a distinction  to  have  a complication  of  dis- 
orders, and  to  bo  in  a worse  way'  than  the  rest. 
From  some  of  tho  windows  the  river  could  be  seen 
with  all  its  life  and  movement;  the  day  was 
bright,  but  I came  upon  no  one  who  was  looking 
out. 

In  one  large  ward,  sitting  by  the  fire  in  arm- 
chairs of  distinction,  like  the  President  and  Vice 
of  the  good  company,  were  two  old  women  upward 
of  ninety  years  of  age.  The  younger  of  the  two, 
just  turned  ninety,  was  deaf,  but  not  very',  and 
could  easily  be  made  to  hear.  In  her  early  time 


she  had  nursed  a child,  who  was  now  another  old 
woman,  more  infirm  than  herself,  inhabiting  the 
very  same  chamber.  She  perfectly  understood 
this  when  the  matron  told  it,  and,  with  sundrv 
nods  and  motions  of  her  forefinger,  pointed  out  the 
woman  in  question.  The  elder  of  this  pair,  ninety- 
three,  seated  before  art  illustrated  newspaper  (but 
not  reading  it),  was  a bright-eyed  old  soul,  really 
not  deaf,  wonderfully  preserved,  and  amazingly 
conversational.  She  had  not  long  lost  her  hus- 
band, and  had  been  in  that  place  little  more  than 
a year.  At  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
this  poor  creature  would  have  been  individually 
addressed,  would  have  been  tended  in  her  own 
room,  and  would  have  had  her  life  gently  assimi- 
lated  to  a comfortable  life  out  of  doors.  Would 
that  be  much  to  do  in  England  for  a woman  who 
has  kept  herself  out  of  a work-house  more  than 
ninety  rough  long  years?  When  Britain  first,  at 
Heaven’s  command,  arose,  with  a great  deal  of 
allegorical  confusion,  from  out  the  azure  main,  did 
her  guardian  angels  positively  forbid  it  in  the 
Charter  which  has  been  so  much  be-sung? 

Now  I reasoned  with  my’self,  as  I made  my  jour- 
ney  home  again,  concerning  those  Foul  wards. 
They  ought  not  to  exist ; no  person  of  common  de- 
cency and  humanity'  can  see  them  and  doubt  it. 
But  what  is  this  Union  to  do  ? The  necessary  al- 
teration would  cost  several  thousands  of  pounds ; 
it  has  already'  to  support  three  work -houses ; its  in- 
habitants work  hard  for  their  bare  lives,  and  are 
already'  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  reasonable,  endurance.  One  poor 
parish  in  this  very  Union  is  rated  to  the  amount 
of  FIVE  AND  sixpence  in  the  pound,  at  the  very 
same  time  when  the  rich  parish  of  Saint  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  is  rated  at  about  Sevenpenck 
in  the  pound,  Paddington  at  about  Focrpence, 
Saint  James’s,  Westminster,  at  about  Tenpf.nce  ! 
It  is  only'  through  the  equalization  pf  Poor  Rates 
that  what  is  left  undone  in  this  wise  can  be  done. 
Much  more  is  left  undone,  or  is  ill-done,  than  I have 
space  to  suggest  in  these  notes  of  a single  uncom- 
mercial journey ; but  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  be- 
fore they  can  reasonably  hold  forth  about  it,  must 
look  to  the  North  and  South  and  West;  let  them 
also,  any'  morning  before  taking  the  seat  of  Solo- 
mon, look  into  the  shops  and  dwellings  all  around 
the  Temple,  and  first  ask  themselves  “ How  much 
more  can  these  poor  people — many'  of  whom  keep 
themselves  with  difficulty  enough  out  of  the  work- 
house — bear?” 

I had  yet  other  matter  for  reflection,  as  I jour- 
neyed home,  inasmuch  as,  before  I altogether  de- 
parted from  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Baker’s  trap, 
I had  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  work-house  of  St. 
George’s-in-the-East,  and  had  found  it  to  be  an  es- 
tablishment highly  creditable  to  those  parts,  and 
thoroughly  well  administered  by'  a most  intelli- 
gent master.  I remarked  in  it  an  instance  of  the 
collateral  harm  that  obstinate  vanity  and  folly  can 
do.  “ This  was  the  Hall  where  those  old  paupers, 
male  and  female,  whom  I had  just  seen,  met  for  the 
Church  service,  was  it?” — “Yes.”  — “Did  they 
sing  the  Psalms  to  any  instrument?’’ — “They 
would  like  to  very  much ; they  would  have  an  ex- 
traordinary' interest  in  doing  so.” — “And  could 
none  be  got?” — “Well,  a piano  could  even  have 
been  got  for  nothing,  but  these  unfortunate  dissen- 
sions led  to  objection.  ” — Ah ! better,  far  better,  my 
Christian  friend  in  the  beautiful  garment,  to  have 
let  the  singing  boys  alone,  and  left  the  multitude 
to  sing  for  themselves ! You  should  know  better 
than  I,  but  I think  I have  read  that  they  did  so, 

’ once  upon  a time,  and  that  “when  they'  had  sung 
a hymn,”  Some  one  (not  in  a beautiful  garment) 
went  up  unto  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

It  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  this  misera- 
ble trifling,  in  the  streets  of  a city  where  every 
stone  seemed  to  call  to  me,  as  I walked  along, 
“Turn  this  way,  man,  and  see  what  waits  to  be 
done !”  So  I decoyed  myself  into  another  train  of 
thought  to  ease  my  heart.  But  I don’t  know  that 
I did  it,  for  I was  so  full  of  paupers,  that  it  was, 
after  all,  only'  a change  to  a single  pauper,  who 
took  possession  of  my  remembrance  instead  of  a 
thousand. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  he  had  said,  in  a con- 
fidential manner,  on  another  occasion,  taking  me 
aside,  “but  I have  seen  better  day’s.” 

“I  am  very'  sorry  to  hear  it.” 

“ Sir,  I have  a complaint  to  make  against  the 
master.” 

“I  have  no  power  here,  I assure  you.  And  if 
I had—” 

“But  allow  me,  Sir,  to  mention  it,  as  between 
yourself  and  a man  who  has  seen  better  days,  Sir. 
The  master  and  myself  are  both  masons,  Sir,  and 
I make  him  the  sign  continually ; but  because  I 
am  in  this  unfortunate  position,  Sir,  he  won’t  give 
me  the  countersign !” 


SUSA  WHITE’S  COSSET. 

Whoever  visits  “ye  antient  townc”  of  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,  will  not  fail  to  observe  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  on  the  road  leading 
northward,  a dark,  decaying  wooden  house,  stand- 
ing back  a little  from  the  highway  in  a weedy  neg- 
lected garden.  A stone-walled  lane,  guarded,  not 
shaded  by  a giant  sycamore,  opens  to  the  southern 
entrance  of  that  old  mansion,  known  to  all  the 
dwellers  round  as  the  “White  Parsonage  House.” 

More  than  a hundred  years  has  that  house  been 
standing,  gathering  moss  and  mould  from  the  ele- 
ments. More  than  a hundred  years  since  those 
blackened  walls  were  bright  and  new,  and  the 
hoary  sy'camore  was  a y'oung  tree,  planted  by  the 
hands  of  the  y'outhful  minister  and  his  bride,  the 
lovely  Mary  Dyer. 

But  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  with  their  sons 
and  daughters,  all  passed  away  in  their  time,  leav- 
ing, as  they  departed  one  by  one,  darker  shadows 
in  their  familiar  places,  and  a deeper  silence  upon 
their  dwelling.  I can  just  remember  when  the 
last  of  these,  an  aged  woman  clothed  in  black,  was 
seen  at  evening  walking  in  the  garden  before  the 
j house  where  great  golden  sun-flowers,  and  cup- 
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roses,  African  marigolds  and  princess’  feathers— 
flowers  beloved  and  cherished  by  the  old  black 
serving- woman  Creusa— were  all  that  remained  of 
the  blossoms  her  mother  had  loved  and  planted. 
That  same  old  woman  in  black  was  a bright-eyed, 
fair-haired,  sunny-hearted  little  maiden  once ; the 
pet  of  the  parson’s  household,  the  pride  of  his  par- 
ish ; named  for  her  great-great-grandmother  who 
came  over  in  the  May  Flotcer.  Not  of  the  lonely 
old  woman,  the  last  of  her  family,  am  I going  to 
write  now,  but  of  little  Susa  White,  whom  my 
grandmother  used  to  tell  me  about  sometimes  when 
I asked  her  for  a story. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1774,  a farmer,  living  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  town  of  Windham,  car- 
ried into  his  house  one  cold,  stormy  morning,  a 
young  lamb  whose  dam  had  perished  in  the  storm. 
The  poor  little  thing  was  chilled  and  almost  dead. 
He  laid  it  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  his  wife 
wrapped  it  carefully  in  a warm  flannel  blanket. 
When  it  gave  signs  of  life,  she  put  into  its  mouth 
some  warmed  milk,  and  rubbed  it  tenderly,  until 
it  licked  her  hands,  and  bleated  in  answer  to  her 
caresses. 

“What  can  I do  with  it?”  she  asked  her  hus- 
band, when  he  came  to  dinner.  “ ’Tis  a nice  lamb, 
as  white  as  snow ; but  with  the  prospect  just  now 
before  us,  I sha’n’t  have  much  time  to  raise  cossets : 
for  when  the  * Sons  of  Liberty’  are  called  to  the 
field  the  women  will  have  to  raise  the  bread.” 

“That’s  a sartin  fact,  Amy,”  replied  her  hus- 
band, “and  the  time  is  at  hand!  I couldn’t  bear 
to  leave  the  little  critter  to  die,  though.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  we  will  do  with  it,  wife ! There’s  the  min- 
ister’s little  gal,  who  comes  out  here  sometimes,  and 
who  seems  to  have  a great  liking  for  pets  ; we’ll 
jest  keep  it  a few  days  till  it  gits  strong  and  lively, 
and  then  carry  it  to  "her.  She’ll  like  it,  I know.” 

Farmer  Carey  was  not  at  all  mistaken  in  this 
conjecture.  The  bright  eyes  of  Susa  White  were 
brighter  than  ever  the  morning  w hen  the  new  pet 
was  carried  to  the  parsonage.  Its  coat,  she  de- 
clared, w as  softer  than  silk  and  whiter  than  snow ! 
She  would  take  the  very  best  care  of  it,  and  keep 
it  until  it  was  an  old  sheep.  Her  father,  who  was 
consulted  about  a name,  advised  her  to  give  the 
lamb  no  fancy  name,  but  to  call  it  Nebuchadnezzar, 
because  some  day  it  would  have  to  eat  grass  like 
the  old  King  of  Babylon.  Susa  thought  it  rather 
a hard  name,  but  said  that  Nebby  or  Neb  would 
do  very  well. 

So  that  afternoon,  when  the  parson  was  fast 
asleep  in  his  study,  she  put  a wreath  of  starry 
dandelions  around  the  cosset’s  neck,  and  sent  Kate, 
the  little  servant-girl,  to  call  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing children.  She  then  led  it  to  the  great  w'ooden 
trough  which  stood  running  over  beside  the  well, 
and  dipping  her  hand  into  the  singular  font,  said, 
in  tones  grave  as  the  Sunday  tones  of  her  father, 
“This  lamb’s  name  shall  be  Nebby,”  at  the  same 
time  sprinkling  his  white,  woolly  head.  Neb  wras 
not  at  all  pleased  with  the  ceremony ; for  he  shook 
off  the  cold  drops,  and  stamped  his  feet  at  his  young 
mistress,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  children, 
particularh'  of  little  Kate,  who  said,  “White 
woolly  didn’t  like  being  4 ’tized’  any  better  than  a 
darkey!” 

Neb  grew  famously,  and  soon  became  as  great  a 
pet,  almost,  in  the  village  as  his  mistress.  Susa 
White’s  lamb  was  privileged  to  go  any  where  he 
pleased,  nibbling  either  grass  or  flowers  as  best 
suited  his  taste. 

That  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  springs  of  Susa 
White’s  life,  though  a season  of  sore  perplexity 
and  darkness  to  the  older  and  wiser  in  heart.  From 
north  to  south  there  was  a fluttering  of  wings  for 
freedom.  Act  after  act  of  oppression  had  roused 
the  incipient  nation  to  a trial  of  its  strength.  The 
American  army  was  not  then  organized,  but  asso- 
ciation was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  watch- 
word of  all  was  “ Liberty.”  Enough  had  been 
heard  of  the  absolute  power  of  Parliament ; the  col- 
onies were  no  longer  afraid  to  stand  up  boldly  and 
declare,  “ The  People  have  rights,  and  only  Heav- 
en is  supreme !”  Such  was  every  where  the  state 
of  feeling  when  the  infamous  act  for  closing  the 
port  of  Boston  reached  that  patriot  city.  The  King 
had  declared  his  determination  to  starve  his  sub- 
jects into  unreserved  submission. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  May  when  the  Port  Act  was 
received,  and  tidings  of  it  were  wafted  speedily  as 
possible  from  town  to  town,  and  from  colony  to 
colony.  Sections  traversed  by  stage-coaches  were 
favored  at  that  era,  for  the  coaches  had  always  the 
latest  news  from  the  seat  of  disaffection,  and  news 
was  what  the  people  of  all  ages  and  rank  waited 
and  expected  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

Long  before  the  hour  for  the  weekly  stage  a 
group  of  men  might  have  been  seen  collecting 
around  the  old  Stanniford  Tavern  in  Windham, 
discoursing  on  the  one  subject  of  common  interest 
to  all.  From  the  court-house  and  from  the  coun- 
ter, from  the  work-shop  and  from  the  plow,  they 
came,  eager  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  the  driver’s 
horn,  and  to  hear  the  rattling  of  the  heavy  wheels 
down  the  eastern  hill.  Women  with  children  in 
fieir  arms  stood  at  the  doors  to  look  out  at  the 
four-horse  vehicle,  and  prisoners  in  the  gloomy  old 
jail  gazed  through  their  grated  windows  to  watch 
it  as  it  passed. 

“There  she  comes!”  exclaimed  half  a dozen 
voices  at  once  from  the  tavern  stoop.  “ I hear  her 
on  the  top  of  Zion’s  Hill ! Smith  toots  loudly  to- 
day. He’s  got  news — no  mistake  about  it !” 

Blowing  his  horn  most  vigorously,  the  driver 
came  dashing  down  the  dusty  road,  his  fine  horses 
scarcely  touching  the  ground  over  which  they 
passed.  Beautifully  they  described  their  circle  in 
front  of  the  stage-house,  bringing  the  coach-door 
and  the  ladies’  entrance  in  a moment  side  by  side. 
While  the  driver,  with  one  hand,  was  guiding  his 
team  through  their  well-known  figure,  with  the 
other  he  scattered  a handful  of  papers  amidst  the 
by-standers  : copies  of  the  Boston  Port-bill,  edged 
with  black  in  token  of  mourning ; also  an  appeal 
from  the  citizens  of  Boston,  asking  counsel  and  aid 
of  the  sister  colonies  in  their  time  of  trial.  Sad 
news  this  from  “good  old  Boston” — for  Boston, 
then  as  now,  was  theQ]ftii]Ej  ^ ^frW'iifcgbind. 
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Before  the  coach  was  started  again  on  its  way 
to  Hartford  the  bills  were  posted  all  over  the  vil- 
lage ; one  on  the  great  elm  before  the  tavern  door 
— the  same  tree  on  which  the  jolly  little  Bacchus 
sat  for  so  many  long  years  astride  his  tun ; a sec- 
ond was  secured  to  another  large  elm  a little  far- 
ther to  the  north ; a third  to  the  whipping-post, 
which  stood  on  the  meeting-house  corner ; and  the 
fourth  to  the  court-house  door.  Before  night  they 
were  sent  to  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  town, 
and  all  true  Windhamites  pledged  themselves  not 
only  to  make  common  cause  with  the  suffering 
colony,  but  to  wage  perpetual  warfare  against  tyr- 
anny. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  Parson 
White— who,  like  most  of  the  New  England  clergy 
of  his  time,  was  a flaming  patriot— carried  the  sub- 
ject with  him  into  the  pulpit,  and  made  a most 
earnest  appeal  for  their  brave,  suffering  brethren. 
He  recounted  all  they  had  done  and  all  they  had 
suffered  since  that  first  odious  Revenue  Act  had 
spread  consternation  and  alarm  throughout  all  the 
land ; he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  their  resistance 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  of  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  tea  question,  for  which  they 
were  now  suffering  the  vengeance  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  being  branded  as  “the  chief  of 
rebels.”  In  conclusion,  he  exhorted  them,  as  men 
who  loved  their  fellow-men,  to  concert  some  meas- 
ure for  carrying  what  aid  they  were  able  to  the  be- 
leaguered city. 

There  was  no  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
parson’s  audience  that  day,  no  nightmare  of  elec- 
tion hung  on  his  words ; it  was  ^ rousing  call  to 
action,  such  as  the  heart  of  man  both  loves  and 
approves  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual.  The 
weakest  intellect  in  the  house  could  comprehend 
the  subject  and  its  requirements ; and  before  the 
discourse  was  ended  many  w'ere  calculating  what 
they  could  spare  from  their  own  immediate  neces- 
sities. Poor  little  Susa  White,  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  for  a moment  from  her  father’s  high  pulpit  to- 
ward the  door,  and  caught  sight  of  Neb  standing 
with  his  front  feet  on  the  sill,  chewing  his  cud,  and 
looking  so  sleek  and  handsome,  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  appeal  directed  to  herself.  Her  bright 
eyes  quickly  filled  with  tears.  “Poor  Nebby!” 
she  thought,  sorrowfully,  “ I can  not  give  him  up. 
He  would  not  make  a mouthful  for  so  many,  if  I 
did.  He’s  all  the  pet  I’ve  got,  and  I promised 
good  Deacon  Carey  to  keep  him  until  he  was  a 
great  sheep.”  This  last  reflection  was  a momenta- 
ry soother. 

As  soon  as  the  blessing  was  pronounced  she 
hastened  to  the  door,  feeling  very  sorry  that  Neb 
should  have  been  foolish  enough  to  show  himself 
there  that  afternoon.  ‘ ‘ Every  body  will  be  saying 
now,  ‘ There’s  one  of  the  minister’s  little  gals  has 
got  a nice  fat  cosset  which  she  can  spare  as  well  as 
not !’  I know  they  will — and  well  they  may,  too; 
but  then,  I can’t  give  him  up.  Poor  Nebby !’’ 

Nebby,  wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  mind  of  his  youthful  mistress,  frisked  around 
her  as  usual,  licking  her  little  ungloved  hands,  and 
testifying  his  joy  in  the  best  way  he  could  at  her 
release. 

• “ He’s  grown  famously,”  said  old  Mr.  Tinker. 
“ He’d  make  a fine  roaster !” 

“ I guess  he  won’t,”  said  Susa,  in  an  under  tone, 
bending  over  as  if  to  pet  the  lamb,  but  in  reality  to 
hide  her  tears.  “ Savage  old  man,  isn’t  he,  Neb  ?’’ 

No  one  could  speak  to  the  lamb  or  pet  him  that 
night  as  usual  but  Susa  fancied  they  were  think- 
ing she  ought  to  lay  him  on  the  altar  of  her  coun- 
try and  humanity,  when  such  a thought  never  en- 
tered the  mind  of  a single  one  of  her  father’s  par- 
ishioners. On  the  contrary,  they  would,  one  and 
all,  have  protested  against  so  great  a sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  their  little  favorite.  It  was  the  voice 
of  her  own  conscience  speakingto  little  Susa  White, 
and  the  voice  of  humanity  also,  asking  the  sacrifice 
of  her  pet  lamb. 

A town  meeting  was  called  immediately  to  de- 
liberate on  what  should  be  done,  and  how  soon. 
The  Port  Bill  was  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  June, 
and  then  from  many  hundreds  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens would  arise  a daily  cry  for  food,  for  the  hands 
of  industry  were  most  effectually  bound.  There 
was  a grand  rally  from  every  quarter  of  the  town 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting.  The  old 
meeting-house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm.  A 
number  of  young  men  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  offer  their  services  to  the  blockaded  city  in 
case  of  outbreak,  and  to  do  it  in  person.  These 
would  bear  whatever  contribution  their  fellow 
town’s-people  had  to  offer.  The  galleries  were 
full  of  women  and  children  eager  to  hear  and  see 
all  that  was  said  or  done,  and  some  of  the  former 
of  these  had  a widow’s  mite  to  add  to  the  offering. 

“ Sally  Lincoln  says  her  brother  is  going  to  vol- 
unteer,” whispered  Susa  White  to  her  older  sister. 
“ I should  hate  to  have  our  Dyer,  shouldn’t  you?” 

“No,  indeed,”  was  the  speedy  response;  “I 
should  bo  ashamed  of  him  if  he  wouldn’t,  if  there 
was  any  need  of  him.  I’ll  teach  him  to  fire  a gun 
myself  if  nobody  else  will !” 

“ But  he  might  be  killed,  you  know,”  said  Susa, 
shudderingly,  “like  those  young  men  father  told 
us  about  last  evening  at  Gray’s  rope-walk.” 

“Well,  that’s  a patriot’s  privilege,  Susa. 
There’s  no  use  in  holding  back  the  purchase- 
money  when  once  the  field  is  to  be  bought.  I 
only  wish  I were  a man  myself  to  help  drive  ov- 
er}’ British  officer  out  of  Boston !” 

“ Oh  dear ! every  body  is  braver  and  more  gen- 
erous than  I,”  thought  Susa,  bending  down  her 
head  thoughtfully.  “There’s  the  poor  Widow 
Lincoln,  whose  oldest  son  has  offered  to  go,  has 
just  given  a sheep.  Maybe  she  brought  it  up  by 
hand,  and  likes  it  as  much  as  I like  Nebby.  Then 
she  is  a poor  woman  with  ever  so  many  little  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of.  I saw  her  wipe  her  eyes  just 
now;  but  then  I think  it  was  because  Nathan  i3 
going  away,  and  not  the  sheep.” 

The  galleries  were  beginning  to  be  cleared,  but 
Susa  White  lingered ; for  she  had  not  yet  learned 
the  full  amount  of  the  contribution.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Mr.  Solomon  HuntiDgton, 
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who  was  moderator,  gave  notice  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  sheep  and  lambs  were  then 
on  the  paper  ready  for  delivery.  The  young  men 
who  had  volunteered  to  drive  them  would  be  ready 
to  start  the  next  day  at  noon.  If  there  was  no 
more  business  before  the  meeting  they  would  ad- 
journ. 

Then  Susa  went  down  and  stationed  herself  a 
little  way  from  the  front  door  to  wait  for  her  father. 
Nebby  was  not  there ; she  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  shut  him  up  in  the  stable  before  leaving  home, 
lest  his  fat  body  should  excite  farther  remark. 
Her  father  came  out  at  last,  talking  with  one  of 
-their  neighbors.  She  went  and  put  her  hand  in 
his  softly,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  to  attract  his 
attention. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Susa  ? what  do  you  -want?” 
he  asked,  in  a careless  way. 

“ To  give  Nebby  to  the  patriots,”  she  said,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

Mr.  White  stood  regarding  his  little  daughter 
for  a moment  without  uttering  a word.  His  com- 
panion turned  away  to  wipe  a tear  from  his  eye. 
Every  body  in  town  knew  the  child’s  fondness  for 
her  pet. 

“ So  you  wish  to  send  Neb  to  the  hungry  chil- 
dren of  Boston,  do  you  ?”  her  father  inquired  at 
last.  “I  am  glad  you  are  willing  to  make  a sacri- 
fice for  the  good  of  others,  my  daughter ! ‘ The 

liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.’” 

“ I want  you  to  speak  to  Deacon  Carey  about  it,” 
she  said,  “for  he  may  think  strange.”  And  again 
the  child’s  feelings  were  too  much  for  her. 

“A  cause  that  has  not  only  the  4 widow’s  mite,’ 
but  the  infant’s  sacrifice,  will  be  prospered  of  the 
Lord,  Sir,  and  no  mistake,”  said  Colonel  Dyer. 
“ Let  the  women  and  children  work  with  us,  malt 
the  barley,  and  dry  the  sage ; leaving  alone  the  tea 
and  the  coffee  and  the  foreign  gewgaws,  and  the 
Old  Country  will  come  to  her  senses  by-and-by  !” 
Then,  while  the  minister  w ent  back  to  add  the  last 
gift  to  the  roll,  he  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on 
Susa’s  head,  and  said,  “You  have  a brave,  gener- 
ous heart,  my  dear  little  girl !” 

Susa  only  shook  her  head  in  reply.  She  did  not 
speak  all  the  way  home ; and  when  they  reached 
the  lane,  perceiving  some  children  there  who  had 
come  to  play  with  her  and  Nebby,  she  ran  along  to 
the  orchard  gate,  slipped  through,  and  was  soon 
lost  sight  of  amidst  the  thick  trees. 

Not  a word  was  said  in  Susa’s  presence  about 
her  offering  that  night ; but  at  the  breakfast  table 
next  morning  her  father  told  her  that  Mr.  Tinker 
had  been  over  to  offer  to  send  oile  of  his  sheep  in 
place  of  hers.  It  was  the  same  old  man  who  had 
spoken  to  her  about  Nebby  on  the  way  from  church, 
and  whom  she  had  suspected  of  sinister  motives. 

“ Good  old  man !”  she  exclaimed,  with  a quiver- 
ing lip ; “I  am  ashamed,  because  I thought  so  hard 
of  him.”  Then  she  frankly  confessed  what  feelings 
possessed  her  when  he  praised  her  lamb.  But  she 
would  not  allow  him  to  redeem  Nebby.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  whose  children  v'ere  obliged  to  go  out 
to  work,  and  she  knew  he  could  not  afford  it.  She 
had  given  the  lamb,  and  she  would  not  take  it 
back ; for  when  Susa  had  fully  made  up  her  mind 
there  was  no  shrinking  from  its  decision  of  right ; 
and  then,  the  minister’s  children  were  every  one  as 
stanch  patriots  as  their  father. 

Every  member  of  the  family,  except  little  black 
Kate,  approved  the  child’s  sacrifice.  She  stamp- 
ed, and  screamed,  and  pulled  away  at  her  stout 
tow  frock  with  a vigor  which  would  have  been  de- 
struction to  a modern  fabric,  when  she  heard  that 
Neb,  her  own  pet  as  well  as  Miss  Susa’s,  was  to  be 
driven  away  to  Boston. 

“ Massa  White’s  folks  on’y  got  one  little  sheep,” 
she  said;  “ebery  body  else  got  a heap  on  ’em. 
Ole  Wobetic  Mountain  all  alive  wid  ’em — good 
enuff  sheep,  too,  to  be  eaten.  They  wanted  Neb 
thar  own  self!” 

But  though  Kate’s  demonstration  sorely  affected 
the  children,  not  a voice  was  heard  pleading  for 
their  dumb  favorite. 

“ Never  mind  about  it,  Susa,”  said  her  brother 
Dyer.  “ I’ll  catch  a rabbit  for  you  this  fall,  when 
I go  a-nutting,  and  a gray  squirrel  too.  We  can 
keep  them  in  the  house  all  winter,  and  feed  them 
on  walnuts.  Molly  has  promised  to  leam  me  to 
fire  a gun,  and  in  two  years  more  I shall  be  four- 
teen ; then,  if  the  British  don’t  look  out,  I shall  be 
after  them.  I ain’t  a coward,  Susa.  Hurrah  for 
liberty ! Never  mind  a sheep.  I’d  send  the  Bos- 
ton folks  a dozen  of  ’em  if  I only  had  ’em,  ’cause  I 
like  their  spunk.” 

Before  noon  the  farmers  came  driving  in  their 
flocks,  and  the  volunteers  were  ready  for  the  long 
march.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  sheep — a no- 
ble offering  from  one  small  country  town  ! Susa 
White’s  lamb  was  conspicuous  amidst  the  flock, 
for  his  white  coat  had  been  carefully  washed  that 
morning,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  w’ooden  trough 
beside  the  well,  and  a garland  of  green  leaves  was 
fastened  around  his  neck. 

“ That  is  the  way  the  old  heathen  used  to  dress 
up  their  victims,  Susa,”  said  her  brother.  “ I don’t 
know  about  father’s  letting  a Christian  sheep  go 
off  in  that  shape.” 

But  Parson  White  found  no  fault  with  the  gar- 
land ; he  thought  only  of  the  altar  on  which  the 
victim  was  to  be  laid. 

All  the  children  in  the  village  followed  the  flock 
up  the  eastern  hill,  very  proud  of  their  donation, 
and  prouder  of  the  young  heroes  w ho  accompanied 
it — the  first  volunteers  for  freedom.  Susa  White 
was  with  them,  feeling  very  much  like  crying  for 
Nebby,  until  she  saw  her  little  schoolmate,  Sallie 
Lincoln,  bravely  trying  to  say  a cheerful  44  Good- 
by”  to  her  brother. 

In  about  two  weeks  the  Boston  stage  brought  a 
grateful  message  to  the  citizens  of  Windham  for 
their  ready  aid  and  sympathy.  Theirs  was  the 
earliest  donation  from  Connecticut — the  earliest,  save 
one,  beyond  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bancroft  lias  made  honorable  mention  of 
this  fact  in  his  “ History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ;”  but  as  the  donors’  names  have  nowhere  been 
chronicled,  we  offer  to  the  public  the  above  tradi- 
tion of  Susa  White’s  cosset. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  18G0, 

by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  VUL— Continued. 

The  inner  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Nora 
came  stealing  in  with  airy  gentleness,  thinking 
that  her  father  still  was  asleep.  She  had  been 
dressing  for  a walk;  and  her  face  was  bright 
with  a happy  beautifulness,  such  as  she  had  a 
right  to  feel,  having  done  every  womanly  duty 
that  lay  before  her  for  the  father  who  made  her 
household,  and  being  now  abont  to  go  out,  and 
run,  ramble,  muse,  and  play  the  unconscious 
poet  as  her  list,  in  God’s  dear  life-giving  mead- 
ows, under  his  glad,  voiceful,  blue  sky.  A 
gipsy  hat  of  daintiest  Leghorn — kept  bright  by 
loving  use,  though  it  had  seen  several  genera- 
tions of  the  paternal  head-coverings — sat  perch- 
ed like  a pleasant,  great  bird  on  her  shining, 
low-brouglit  hair,  a little  jauntily  inclined  to  one 
side,  as  if,  while  it  shadowed  her  with  its  wings, 
it  would  also  kiss  her  pearly  cheek  stooping 
down  in  the  summer  winds  afield.  And  under 
this  affectionate  shade  those  clear,  truthful  bine 
eyes  of  hers  looked  out  lovingly,  like  twin  wells 
in  the  virgin  forest,  which  have  never  reflected 
any  bad  face,  any  harmful  thing;  aught  that 
lives  save  the  happy  sky,  the  birds,  and  the  tree- 
tops.  Oh,  the  beautiful,  beautiful  girl!  She 
leaned  down  once  more  to  kiss  her  father,  and 
saw  that  he  was  not  asleep,  but  that  his  hands 
were  clasped  over  his  eyes,  and  the  tears  were 
stealing  through  his  fingers.  “ Oh  father,  dear 
father!  what  is  the  matter?”  she  exclaimed, 
half-terrified,  and  gently  trying  to  remove  his 
hands  that  she  might  see  his  face.  Then  she 
bent  over  him,  sitting  down  by  his  side,  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again. 

“Oh,  Nora!  Nora!”  sobbed  the  old  man,  “I 
have  been — very — hasty — and  have  done  some- 
thing very  wrong — very  passionate !” 

“What  is  it,  darling?  Please  tell  me,  won’t 
you  ?” 

“Oh,  I have  grieved  our  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Green ; I ordered  him  out  of  the  door,  and  he 
will  always  be  angry  with  me,  he  will  never  be 
the  friend  he  has  been  any  more ! And  after 
what  he  has  done  for  us,  after  what  he  has  done 
this  very  day  for  me ! Look  there !” 

And  John  Manton  held  out  his  foot  to  show 
Nora  Luke  Green’s  present,  and  then  relapsed 
into  childish  sorrow. 

The  blood  came,  mantling  Nora’s  cheek  close 
up  to  the  border  of  her  brown  hair,  and  her  eyes 
drooped  for  an  instant  with  a look  that  was  dis- 
pleasure and  shame,  but  both  well  under  rein. 
And  then  she  said,  sadly,  44  Don’t  let  us  receive 
any  more  presents  from  Mr.  Green,  if  you  had 
just  as  lief,  father  dear.  When  I was  a little 
girl,  it  began,  you  know,  with  books  and  such 
small  things ; even  then  I was  ashamed  to  take 
them  ; it  was  always  pain  to  me  not  to  answer, 
No,  I thank  you ; and  many  a time  I have  felt 
as  if  I wanted  to  put  them  out  of  sight,  because 
it  grieved  me  to  look  at  these  witnesses  of — 
well,  I won’t  say  irksome  obligation,  for  he  has 
been  kind  to  my  dear  father,  but  obligation,  at 
any  rate.” 

“Doesn’t  he  always  seem  as  much  obliged  as 
we,  dear?” 

“Yes,  darling  father,  he  seems  so,  but  you 
know  ho  isn't.  Look  all  about  this  room,  for  in- 
stance. There  is  a picture ; here  is  an  epergne ; 
there’s  a book  there,  a card-table  here;  why, 
we  never  can  be  able  to  repay  him ! And  now 
that  I am  a young  lady,  now  that  I am  your 
little  eighteen-year-older,  as  you  call  me,  you 
know” — and  she  kissed  the  old  man’s  forehead 
with  affectionate  playfulness — “don’t  you  have  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  it  isn’t  right,  not  lady-like, 
not  womanly  for  me  to  have  such  benefits  be- 
stowed on  this  dear  little  family  of  mine,  when 
I can  never  pay  them  back  in  any  way  ?” 

“Perhaps  Luke  Green  doesn’t  think  so.” 

“Think  what,  dear?” 

“That  there  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  pay 
them  back.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  father?” 

“Yon  know  that  I have  not  very  long  to  live, 
at  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  but  a very  few 
years,  and  then  when  I leave  you  all  alone, 
who — ” 

4 4 Father !”  The  young  girl  started,  nnd  threw 
back  lier  hat  upon  her  shoulders,  as  if  its  string 
had  choked  her.  And  with  her  face  all  aglow, 
her  eyes  brimming,  and  her  voice  trembling, 
she  continued,  visibly  controlling  herself  lest  she 
should  quite  break  down. 

44  And  is  all  this  my  price  ? My  father ! oh, 
my  father ! Am  I worth  so  little  to  you,  then, 
that  you  are  willing  these  things,  these  miser- 
able things,  should  buy  me  ? Oh ! oh ! that 
they  had  never  entered  that  door;  that  they 
never  had  come,  bringing  this  wrong,  this  curse 
with  them,  of  a separation  between  you  and  me 
— a separation  by  my  purchase ! Dear  father ! 
let  me  stay  and  be  your  handmaid,  your  serv- 
ant •”  , __  , , 

And  with  an  unconscious  pathos  Nora  knelt, 
holding  her  father’s  hand  upon  her  heart.  And 
the  poor  old  man  wept  again. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  went  on  to  say,  “if  I 
grieve  yon  speaking  so  strongly;  but  these 
thoughtshreak  my  heart:  yes,  and  these  presents 
too.  What  has  been  done  this  afternoon  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  what  has  been  said  that 
made  you  angry  ? Tell  me,  darling : I know  it 
ivasn’t  your  fault ; how  did  he  offend  you  ?” 

by  the  magnetic  sympa- 
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thy  of  his  daughter,  rallied  from  his  exhaustion 
and  granted  her  request.  In  detail  lie  related 
the  occurrences  of  the  afternoon.  With 
the  faithfulness  of  an  echo  he  told  Nora 
all  that  Luke  Green  had  said  of  her — of 
Ernest  Beckford.  And  when  at  last,  stung 
by  the  memory  of  the  insult,  and  shaking 
his  fist  as  he  repeated  it,  with  somewhat  of 
the  original  courage  which  had  met  the  ex- 
igency, he  said,  “ And  now,  do  you  wonder 
at  my  turning  him  out  of  the  door?”  He 
was  surprised  to  hear  no  response  from 
Nora,  and,  looking  up  into  her  face,  beheld 
it  marble  - white,  the  eyes  fixed,  the  lips 
bloodless  and  half  apart,  while  a strange 
shuddering  ran  through  her  shoulders,  and 
she  seemed  like  one  who  has  been  too  fright- 
ened by  a dreadful  spectacle,  and  feels  the 
scream  which  would  tell  her  terror  frozen 
at  her  heart. 

“Nora!  Nora!  daughter!  what  is  the 
matter  with  yon?”  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
now  alarmed,  with  good  reason,  in  his  turn. 

“ I do  not  think  I will  go  out  to  walk  to- 
day,” she  said,  in  a slow,  dreamy  utter- 
ance ; “I  am  not  very  well — I shall  do  bet- 
ter to  go  and  lie  down  a little  while.  But 
it  will  pass  over.  Oh  yes,  it  will  pass  over.” 

“Can’t  I help  you?  Let  me  support 
you  ; you  ain’t  able  to  get  up  stairs  alone.” 

“Oh  yes!  I’m  quite  strong — see,  I can 
walk  as  briskly  as  ever!  I will  be  down 
again  in  time  for  tea:  do  you  go  to  sleep 
again,  dear,  and  don’t  be  alarmed.  You 
need  to  sleep.” 

Again  she  pressed  a kiss  on  her  father’s 
mournful  brow,  and  casting  on  him  one 
quick,  loving  look,  which  was  all  her  heart 
had  time  to  give,  between  the  throes  of  its 
dire  pain-wrestle,  she  almost  bounded  out 
of  the  room,  up  the  stairs,  and  into  her  own 
little  bedchamber.  Once  in,  and  she  lock- 
ed the  door  noiselessly,  then  fell  upon  her 
knees  at  her  bedside,  saying  onlv,  “ O God! 

O God!” 

With  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
perfectly  motionless,  she  knelt  quite  passive 
to  her  thoughts,  crushed  down  by  their  massive 
freshet,  and  hardly  sure  whether  it  was  of  her- 
self she  was  thinking,  or  of  some  poor  girl  else- 
where, who  had  suffered  a great  calamity.  There 
was  heart-sickness;  there  was  fearful  astonish- 
ment ; there  was  uprooting  of  heavenly  hopes 
that  had  grown  gloriously  since  their  deep  first 
planting ; there  was  a despair  of  all  things  in 
tliis  world ; there  was  an  awful  insidious  ques- 
tion that  would  not  go  into  exile,  “Does  God 
know?  Does  God  care?  But  were  all  these 
in  her  soul  or  another?  Were  they  grief,  or 
were  they  pity  ?” 

As  if  to  steady  herself  on  something  strong 
and  free,  Nora  arose,  dreamily  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out  into  the  high,  wide  sum- 
mer sky — type  of  all  glad,  great  hearts ; with 
clouds  floating  through  it  that  change,  but  it- 
self changing  never!.  And  there  was  one  soul, 
or  her  ideal  of  one  soul,  whom  this  sky  had  al- 
way  called  to  her  mind.  Like  him,  it  was  pure 
anil  e”er  gladsome ; stainless,  chainless,  trust- 
worthy ; full  of  all  high  hopes,  suggestions, 
promises.  Ah!  to  her  soul  his  lmd  been  the 
all-surrounding  heaven!  Sunny  by  day,  by 
night  starry ; tinging  all  thought,  next  to  God ! 

“ Ernest  Beckford ! Ernest !” — she  repeated, 
looking  far  off  across  the  fields  to  one  well-re- 
membered spot  by  the  brook-side — “Ernest!” 
and  she  paused,  not  willing  immediately,  even 
in  question,  to  link  that  name  to  the  next 
thoughts.  ‘ 1 Burglar — thief — forger — seducer ! 
O God ! be  pitiful  to  a poor  girl  that  hath  no- 
where to  go  but  to  thee ; no  one  to  ask,  no  one 
to  counsel  her.  Tell  me — oh  tell  me ! Show 
me,  if  need  be,  some  sign  in  heaven — something 
that  will  not  lie — that  I may  be  sure;  for  my 
heart  is  breaking !” 

No — no  sign  in  the  sky  came  to  Nora  Manton. 
But,  just  for  that  moment,  the  sky  itself  seemed 
to  swoon  and  blacken  in  sympathy  with  her  soul. 
For  suddenly,  as  by  the  fiend’s  own  trumpet  of 
resurrection,  there  arose  and  stood  before  her 
an  appalling  memory — a memory  sweet  in  its 
birth,  but  terrible,  te  rribla-ii-i^ta.  li£e.  itji  re- 
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that  floated  in  the  sunshine  past  her  window, 
every  thing  was  noticed,  and  left  a distinct, 
painful  impression  on  a mind  melted  like  wax 
in  the  fire  of  trouble.  And  each  object  brought 
its  suggestion,  its  reminiscence.  Sitting  by  this 
window,  how  often  had  she  thought  of  him  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
one  luxuriant  Persian  lilac  which  blossomed  just 
by  the  garden  wall.  It  had  become  dear  to  her 
because  her  eyes  rested  on  its  sweet,  wealthy 
pillow  of  purple  when  her  heart  was  reposing 
on  such  delicious  reveries.  And  now  it  seemed 
as  if  each  delicate  trumpet  of  all  those  over- 
laden spikes  of  blossom  were  plainly  visible  by 
itself,  and  had  its  own  faint,  funereal  strain — 
audible  to  the  heart,  if  not  to  the  ear.  Look- 
ing beyond  the  little  grassy  slope  and  terraced 
parterre  below  it,  which  formed  the  garden  of 
the  Bank,  her  eyes  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
brook,  revealed  between  thick  alder  clumps.  In 
the  sun  it  shone  like  a pool  of  gold.  The  ser- 
pentine line  which  it  described,  backward  up 
into  the  meadows,  was  invisible  by  reason  of 
the  high  grass  and  shrubbery  that  fringed  its 
banks.  Yet  Nora  from  childhood  knew  all  its 
windings,  and  by  her  mind’s  eye  followed  up 
the  stream  toward  its  head,  but  stopped  at  a 
certain  rock,  above  whose  jutting  foot  a little 
eddy  spun  lazily  forever,  dimple  chasing  dim- 
ple all  the  summer’s  day.  Once  more  she  stoop- 
ed down  and  drew  a small  paper-boat  ashore 
from  the  grass-roots  against  which  it  lay  water- 
logged, and  seeing  handwriting  therein,  spread 
it  open,  with  a quickened  beating  of  the  heart, 
to  read — 

“All  the  life  of  the  young  man  is  but  a pil- 
grimage from  one  sweet  woman’s  breast  to  one 
other.  From  the  bosom  out  of  whose  life  heenme 
he  goes  voyaging  wearily,  painfully,  and  rest  he 
hath  none,  until  he  comes  to  the  bosom  with 
whose  life  he  is  to  be  one  for  evermore.  Er- 
nest— Nora.” 

As  if  a great  shadow  had  been  lifted  from  her 
eyes — as  if  that  sign  for  which  she  had  asked 
Heaven  had  suddenly  dawned  forth  in  the  inner 


from  parched  and  rained-on  leaves. 

“He  is  not  false  to  God,”  she  said  in  her  ) 
heart,  calmly;  “he  is 
not  false  to  himself — 
to  the  thought  of  him 
that  I have  cherished 
day  and  night  so  long 
— the  thought  that 
has  grown  beautiful 
and  great  until  it  has 
overshadowed  all  oth- 
er things  in  my  soul, 
and  made  them  rills 
to  water  its  roots. 

The  whole  world  may 
forsake  him,  yet  will 
not  I!  He  may  be 
taken  to  prison  or  to 
death  — all  tongues 
may  speak  him  ill — 
all  faces  that  can 
look  into  his  noble 
eyes  and  then  laugh 
at  him,  may  laugh ! 

I can  wipe  off  with 
one  tear  of  mine  all 
scorn  of  theirs  that 
his  proud  fair  fore- 
head can  not  shed, 
and,  0 God ! if  thou 
wilt  give  — if  thou 
hast  given — his  love 
to  me,  I will  kiss  his 
heart  into  patience, 
into  hope,  through 
his  dear  lips!  He  is 
pure!  He  is  true! 

Ernest!  as  God  liv- 
eth,  I will  never — 
never  — never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake 
thee !” 

She  knelt  once 
jnorc,  no  longer  in 
the  silence  of  an  un- 


“ Death’s  my  neighbor,” 
Quoth  Bran  the  Blest; 
“Christian  labor 
Brings  Christian  rest. 


“AND  SEEING  HANDWRITING  THEREIN.  SPREAD  IT  OPEN,” 

Original  Tram 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  HEAD 
OF  BRAN. 

[Bran  was  a king  of  England  in  tlie  old  fabulous 
British  history;  and  the  legend  says  that  Bran’s 
head  was  cut  off  by  his  order,  carried  by  seven 
Princes  to  the  White  Mount,  the  site  of  the  present 
Tower  of  London,  and  there  buried,  looking  toward 
France.  So  long  as  the  head  lay  there,  said  the  le- 
gend, no  invasion  could  come  from  over  sen.] 

When  the  Head  of  Bran 

Was  firm  on  British  shoulders, 

God  made  a man  ! 

Cried  all  beholders. 

Steel  could  not  resist 
The  weight  his  arm  would  rattle ; 

He,  with  naked  fist, 

Has  brain’d  a knight  in  battle. 

He  march’d  on  the  foe, 

And  never  counted  numbers; 

Foreign  widows  know 

The  hosts  bo  sent  to  slumbers. 

As  a street  you  scan, 

That’s  tower’d  by  the  steeple, 

So  the  Head  of  Bran 
Rose  o’er  his  people. 

II. 


turn  under  a new  guise  of  interpretation.  The 
night  she  first  saw  Ernest  Beckford,  where  was 
he?  How  did  he  meet  her?  In  the  counting- 
room,  after  bank  hours — long  after — for  it  was 
eleven  o’clock  at  night.  And  how  had  he  come 
in  thither  ? Plainly  by  the  same  key  with  which 
he  locked  the  outer-door  when  he  left  her.  Yes, 
he  had  carried  a key  which  could  admit  him  at 
any  time.  And  what  right  had  a second  book- 
keeper— one  of  the  most  slightly  attached  of  all 
the  officers  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
Bank — what  right  had  he  to  such  a key  ? Who 
ever  heard  of  such  a one  having  it?  And 
again  sounded  through  her  brain  those  dreadful 
names,  “Burglar,  thief,  defaulter!”  “O  God! 
O God!  have  mercy  on  me !”  again  cried  the  poor 
girl,  thrown  once  more  upon  her  knees  by  the 
window,  in  her  wrestle  with  this  maddening 
suspicion. 

Had  he  died — had  he,  in  all  his  untarnished 
nobleness,  come  drifting  to  her  feet  on  some 
river  tide,  and,'  leaning  down,  she  had  drawn 
him  out  cold,  pale,  drowned ; had  aught  befall- 
en him  that  was  medicable  by  patience,  by  ef- 
fort, by  prayer ! Were  it  captivity,  she  could 
have  traveled  land  and  sea  to  sit  down  at  his 
dnngeon-door  and  work  for  his  ransom ; were 
it  long  wasting  sickness,  night  and  day  she 
could  have  nursed  and  watched  him  until  she 
received  him  at  God’s  hand,  or  herself  lain 
down  to  rest  beside  him  on  the  Infinite  arms ! 
Were  it  aught  that  men  call  bad  in  fortune — 
oh  ! the  ineffable  desirableness  of  any  thing,  or 
all  of  these,  compared  with  her  hearing  him 
called — she  conld  not  say — think,  those  words 
again ! 

And  as  the  pang  of  these  thoughts  grew 
sharper  her  perception  became  more  intense, 
and  every  littlest  spot  upon  the  floor,  every  mote 


sky  of  her  heart— Nora  arose  and  felt  at  peace. 
No  other  proof  than  this  little  stranded  boat,  her 
own,  with  all  its  freight  of  beautiful  hope,  by 
right  of  salvage,  had  she  that  Ernest  loved  her. 
She  knew  that  in  his  eyes  she  had  always  seen 
the  same  electrical  sparkle  of  glad  surprise  that 
her  heart  felt  when  they  met.  She  knew  that 
he  never  spoke  aught  to  her  the  few  times  that 
they  had  been  in  society  together,  in  flattery, 
in  badinage,  in  surface-talk,  that  he  came  to  her 
with  such  an  earnestness  as  characterized  his 
manner  to  none  else,  that  he  spoke  to  her  of 
deeps  within  his  heart  such  as  men  seldom  de- 
scend into  in  a woman’s  presence,  but  never  had 
his  lips  told  her  any  thing  like  the  burden  which 
that  little  boat  earned.  Yet  in  her  heart  she 
knew  that  she  loved  Ernest  Beckford,  giving  him 
the  passionate  first-fruits  of  a soul  that  has  just 
crossed  the  threshold  and  come  to  the  altar  of 
the  holily  beautiful  temple  of  Womanhood.  This 
she  knew,  and  the  Spirit  that  takes  care  of  such 
as  she,  told  her  through  her  fresh,  unblnnted 
woman-instinct,  that  the  man  who  launched  that 
little  paper  pinnace  was  worthy — was  able  to 
give  her  back  love  for  love. 

“God  and  Ernest  forgive  me!”  were  the 
first  words  she  spoke.  And  for  the  first  time 
now  she  wept — wept  tenderly  and  quietly.  Not 
such  tears  as  might  have  come  to  her  fevered 
eyes  a moment  before  — like  hot  and  bitter 
springs  of  brine  boiling  up  among  the  dryness 
of  desert  sand,  but  tears  that  seemed  rather  to 
fall  from  above  on  her  bine  eyes  as  the  dew  from 
heaven  upon  thirsty  violets  — a life-bringing 
overflow  from  the  upper  exhaustless  fountains. 
Through  these  refreshed  eyes  of  hers  she  looked 
out  and  saw  all  things  new ; the  very  cloud-vail 
of  her  tears  had  a sweet  faith-rainbow  in  it,  and 
all  distrust  was  washed  out  of  her  heart  like  dust 


utterablc  anguish,  but  the  silence  of  a God- 
steadied  soul,  prepared  to  meet  the  worst  in  the 
jointless  panoply  of  Faith.  Luke  Green  — a 
weak,  sick,  childish,  old  father — all  the  talk, 
the  thought,  the  action  of  that  vague  Protean 
monster  which  we  call  the  World — the  direst, 
ugly-looking  suspicions— were  on  one  side,  Nora 
Manton  would  put  her  hand  in  Ernest  Beck- 
ford’s  and  stand  on  the  other,  tinder  the  shad- 
owing wings  of  God’s  angel-daughter,  Faith, 
which  is  standing  with  God.” 

And  I have  noticed  that  it  is  not  an  unhappy 
thing,  this  standing  in  a minority  of  two  or  three 
when  God  is  one  of  them. 

She  knelt  in  prayer.  And  having  received 
strength  arose,  bathed  her  temples  and  her  eyes, 
and  returned  to  her  father.  Returned,  too,  with 
so  much  additional  helpful  courage  and  strength 
beaming  from  her,  that  its  prodigal  largess  of 
overflow  being  quaffed  by  the  poor  old  man,  ex- 
hilarated him  into  an  utter  forgetfulness  that  he 
had  shown  Luke  Green  the  door.  And  all  that 
evening,  instead  of  having  the  paper  read  to 
him  and  going  to  sleep,  lie  sat  on  the  back  porch 
and  told  stories  of  his  boyhood,  while,  with  a 
brow  of  chastened  cheerfulness  and  love,  Nora 
sat  at  his  feet,  the  moon  falling  on  her  brown 
hair. 

Such  a godlike  quality  there  is  in  having 
met  the  fiend,  come  he  in  what  shape  lie  may — 
temptation,  doubt,  pain,  or  death — and  conquered 
him  by  faith,  that  the  good  of  victory  is  not  a 
mere  selfish  benefit,  a reward  to  the  soul  that 
has  fought,  but  also  makes  that  soul  a centre 
of  new  force  for  other  and  weaker  spirits.  W ith 
more  than  enough  strength  for  personal,  present 
living  we  come  out  of  our  gymnasium — with  our 
superfluity  we  lift  every  poor  sad  one  that  touches 
us  up  to  a higher  level  of  soul-life.  It  is,  there- 
fore, better  to  conquer  pain  than  never  to 
have  it  and  float  pleasantly  with  the  tide. 
And  so  felt  Nora  Manton,  sitting  at  her  fa- 
ther’s feet  that  night  listening  to  stories  that 
pleased  him , while  she  did  not  know  at  that 
moment  where,  under  God’s  wide  silvery  sky 
of  night,  Ernest  Beckford  was  standing — 
knew  only  that  God  has  never  been  knoicn  to 
desert  true  souls. 
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that  seemed,  to  my 
inexperienced  eye,  lUlillj 

enough  to  buy  the 
whole  of  Meadow- 

There  was  an  air  of  J |||E  ilpf 
luxury  every  where,  ; lilflfliilHii 
from  Mrs.  Otchcson  j||  111  f| 
herself  to  the  niinu-  | HuDl  iff 
test  adornment  of  the  i||  |l|l||| 
lordly  mansion  ; and  ;||MEIlBfBI 
I sat  in  a half-dreamy 
state,  only  roused  by 
the  discovery  that  I 
was  being  minutely  j!|mB|i§s 
scanned  by  the  smil-  ( 
ing  eyes  of  my  new 
acquaintance. 

We  inquired  after 
Mr.  Otchcson.  “ He  ||J 
did  not  appear  to  be  > !| 
in  very  good  health,”  £ IraT 

my  husband  added.  H^K||||| 

Mrs.  Otcheson  look-  (<j 

ed  puzzled  for  a mo- 

“Oh,”  said  she,  iHWf|H[| 
with  a merry  laugh 
(merry  laughs  were 
frequent  with  her),  JH  HHH 
“that  was  Oscar — jffl  1W5  ® 
my  brother,  I mean—  IJH  | 
whom  you  saw  with  H HSg 
me  the  other  day.  I |flm  |||jjgjj 
will  show  you  the  ||fl  IeB 
conservatory,  if  it  will  ||^B 

not  fatigue  you 
much,  and  probably 
we  shall  come  across 
him  in  our  rambles. 

He  is  rather  sensi- 
tive,  poor  fellow !” 

We  walked  through 
two  or  three  more  el- 
egant rooms  before  we  entered  the  conservatory. 
It  was  very  spacious,  and  beautifully  fitted  up, 
with  a queer  little  room  opening  out  of  it,  from 
which  came  the  sound  of  children’s  voices. 

A gentleman  sat  there,  surrounded  by  the 
bright  faces  we  had  seen  in  the  window ; and  as 
he  turned  at  our  approach,  I encountered  again 
those  singular  eyes  that  seemed  to  exercise  a 
magical  power  over  me.  I wished  to  retreat, 
and  managed  to  get  behind  my  husband,  to 
whom  the  gentleman  ■was  at  once  introduced  as 
“ my  brother,  Mr.  Pendlcigh  and  then  I was 
drawn  forth  from  my  hiding-place,  and  my 
name  was  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Otcheson  in  a 
very  indistinct  manner. 

I turned  to  the  children,  in  order  to  conceal 
my  embarrassment ; but  the  pretty  little  creat- 
ure whom  I was  fondling  gazed  directly  in  my 
face,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
party  to  mo  by  exclaiming : 

“ Where  do  yon  live  ? You  look  exactly  like 
the  picture  of  an  angel  in  my  story-book !” 

Mrs.  Otcheson  laughed  and  looked  at  her 
brother. 

“Harry  is  practicing  pretty  speeches  early,” 
said  she. 

“ Harry  speaks,  as  all  children  speak,  directly 
from  the  heart,”  replied  Mr.  Pendlcigh,  quick- 
ly- 

He  spobe  in  a low  tone,  and  I am  quite  sure 
Mr.  Winneslie  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  Pendleigh’s  manner  puzzled  me  extreme- 
ly. I felt  very  sorry  for  him,  and  very  much  in- 
terested in  him ; but  at  the  same  time  I was 
rather  afraid  of  him.  lie  broke  off  the  choicest 
buds  in  the  conservatory,  which  he  carried 
about  with  him  until  the  moment  of  our  depart- 
ure, and  then  they  were  handed  to  me  with  a 
low  bow.  I took  them  mechanically ; and  then 
found  myself  folded  in  the  embrace  of  Mrs. 
Otcheson,  who  said,  as  she  kissed  me, 

“Now  remember  that,  since  you  have  found 
the  way,  you  are  to  run  over  here  very  often 
without  ceremony.  I am  an  old  married  wo- 
man, you  know,  while  you  have  no  cares.” 

This  speech,  uttered  in  quite  a loud  tone, 
struck  me  as  a little  singular.  Had  she  forgot- 
ten that  I,  too,  was  married  ? Or  did  she  only 
refer  to  her  children  ? Mr.  Pendleigh’s  man- 
ner to  Mr.  Winneslie  was  respectful  in  the  ex- 
treme— reverential,  I thought — and  my  husband 
appeared  very  much  pleased  with  him. 

Our  visit  was  returned  with  flattering  expedi- 
tion by  Mrs.  Otcheson  and  her  brother.  “ Mr. 
Otcheson,”  she  said,  “ was  so  much  immersed 
in  business  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  visit  his 
own  family.” 

Mr.  Winneslie  had  gone  ont,  and  I was  left 
to  the  formidable  ordeal  of  receiving  the  visit- 
ors alone.  Mrs.  Otcheson  evidently  saw  my 
embarrassment,  and  kindly  endeavored  to  re- 
lieve it.  She  praised  the  Parsonage,  admired 
its  situation,  and  the  roses  that  clustered  around 
the  windows ; and,  finally,  she  talked  herself  out 
into  the  porch,  leaving  me  to  what  I particular- 
ly dreaded,  the  strange  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Pend- 
leigh’s eyes. 

He  must  have  perceived  that  they  troubled 
me,  for  he  suddenly  withdrew  them,  and,  much 
to  my  surprise,  gave  vent  to  the  following  re- 
mark : 

“I  should  think,  Miss  Winneslie,  that  you 
would  sometimes  feel  rather  lonely  here,  even 
with  your  father’s  company  ?” 

“ ‘ My  father’s  company  ?’  ” I repeated,  some- 
what bewildered. 

“Perhaps,”  he  continued,  “he  is  too  much 
of  a student  to  leave  his  books  very  often  ? I 
should  judge  so  from  his  appearance.” 

“ Is  it  possible,”  I asked,  with  a faint  glim- 
mering of  the  truth,  “that  you  supposed  Mr. 
Winneslie  to  be  my  father?” 

“ I did,”  said  he  with  a smile,  “illiiia.vout- 
uncle,  then  ?”  U pj  |T\r  t 


From  the  trunk  sever 
The  Head  of  Bran, 
That  which  never 
Has  bent  to  man ! 


went,  of  the  place  and  the  new-comers.  I tclt 
quite  excited  upon  the  subject,  but  my  husband 
took  it  more  calmly. 

Every  time  that  we  passed  now  the  house  pre- 
sented some  new  phase  of  improvement.  One 
day  a tasteful  portico  had  been  added — then  a 
bay-window— then  a trellis-work  for  climbing 
plants.  The  guiding  hand  in  all  these  altera- 
tions was  evidently  one  of  exquisite  taste,  and 
I felt  considerable  curiosity  to  behold  the  per- 
son, whom  I at  once  decided  to  be  Mrs.  Otche- 
son. 

Rich  plate-glass  glittered  in  all  the  windows, 
in  place  of  the  little  dusty  panes,  obscured  by 
cobwebs ; a beautifully  graveled  walk  wound  up 
from  the  entrance-gate ; and  the  lawn,  entirely 
cleared  of  all  unsightly  obstructions,  wore  the 
rich  velvet  hue  of  early  spring-time. 

And  one  raw  afternoon  in  May,  as  Mr.  Win- 
neslie and  I passed  the  house  on  foot,  returning 
from  a visit  to  some  poor  parishioners,  wo  saw 
that  the  long  windows  were  draped  with  rich 
curtains  ; and  little  hands  pushed  aside  the  ob- 
scuring folds,  and  bright,  dimpled  faces  looked 
eagerly  out.  The  wind  shook  the  trees,  and 
scattered  cherry-blossoms  over  the  lawn,  and  de- 
lighted voices  called  out : 

“ Look,  mamma ! it  snows ! It  really  snows !” 

We  had  just  concluded  that  it  would  not  do 
to  be  gazing  in  at  other  people’s  windows,  when 
a splendid  looking  woman  looked  forth  upon 
the  lawn,  and  laughed  merrily  at  the  children’s 
mistake. 

I had  never  seen  such  a woman  before!  A 
beauty  perfected  by  all  the  refinements  of  luxu- 
ry, the  advantages  of  education,  and  the  adorn- 
ments of  wealth.  I do  not  know  how  long  I 
might  have  stood  there  gazing,  had  not  my  hus- 
band drawn  me  away ; and  I thought  of  her  con- 
tinually until  I saw  her  again. 

The  next  day  we  passed  Mrs.  Otcheson  in 
the  road,  accompanied  by  a gentleman  whom 
we  at  once  concluded  to  be  her  husband.  They 
were  a splendid  looking  couple;  she,  with  her 
bright,  glowing  beauty,  and  he,  with  his  classic- 
ally-handsome  face,  pale,  as  if  from  suffering, 
and  a melancholy,  wearied  look,  clouding  the 
dark  splendor  of  his  eyes. 

I glanced  at  him  again — he  was  lame  ; and  I 
felt  the  tears  coming  into  my  eyes  as  I raised 
them  to  his  face.  Those  dark  orbs  were  bent 
upon  mo  so  earnestly  that  I withdrew  mine  in 
confusion,  and  the  warm  color  rushed  into  my 
face. 

The  strangers  were  evidently  settled  in  their 
new  quarters,  and  it  was  time  for  the  neighbors 
to  show  them  some  attention.  Mr.  Winneslie 
and  I were  among  the  first  who  called,  and  that 
visit  opened  to  me  an  entirely  new  phase  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  hall  door  stood  wide  open;  and  as  we 
approached  a gay  figure  flitted  from  the  win- 
dow, and  Mrs.  Otcheson  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive us. 

‘ ‘ The  very  persons  whom  I most  wish  to  see  1” 
she  exclaimed  with  an  easy  grace,  seizing  me 
by  both  hands;  “Pardon  my  freedom,  Mr.  Win- 
neslie,” she  continued,  “ but  I always  say  ex- 
actly what  I feel.” 

Her  manner  was  caressing  in  the  extreme; 
and  I felt  flattered  that  this  beautiful,  distin- 
guished-looking woman  should  treat  me  with 
such  affectionate  consideration. 

She  ushered  us  into  a room  that  fairly  daz- 
zled my  eyes  with  a perpetual  view  of  crushed 
flowers.  Our  feet  sank  into  them  on  pressing 
the  soft  and  yielding  carpet;  lounges,  chairs, 
and  sofas  seemed  strewn  with  them,  and  the 
room  well  deserved  the  name  bestowed  upon  it 
of  “summer  parlor.” 

I was  half-bewildered,  and  almost  afraid  to 
sit  down  any  where,  our  plain  Parsonage  was  so 
different;  but  Mrs.  Otcheson  speedily  deposited 
me  upon  a sofa,  and 
placed  herself  beside 

blue  tinge  produced 
by  the  mixture  of 
those  liquids,  and  her 
nock  and  shoulders, 
which  she  wore  very 
much  exposed,  were 
a perfect  study.  Her 
face  was  very  like  the 
portraits  of  Martha 
Washington  taken  in 
her  youth,  except  that 
the  hair  and  eyes 
were  lighter. 

She  was  dressed  in 
an  apricot  - colored 
silk,  with  a scarf  of 
some  [cloud-like  tex- 
ture floating  away 
from  her  shoulders ; 
and  her  diminutively 
beautiful  hands  were 
covered  with  gems 


“That  which  never 
To  men  has  bow’d, 
Shall  live  ever 
To  shame  the  shroud 
Shall  live  ever 
To  face  the  foe; 
Sever  it,  sever, 

And  with  one  blow. 


“Be  it  written, 
That  all  I wrong 
Was  for  Britain, 

In  deed  and  tho; 
Be  it  written, 

That,  while  I die 
Glory  to  Britain! 

Is  my  last  cry.” 


Crimsou-footcd,  like  the  stork, 
From  great  ruts  of  slaughter, 
Warriors  of  tho  Golden  Torque, 
Cross  tho  lifting  water. 

Princes  seven,  enchaining  hands, 
Bear  the  live  head  homeward. 
Lo!  it  speaks,  and  still  commands 
Gazing  far  out  foamward. 


nteied  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860, 
by  Ilnrper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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MRS.  OTCHESON  AT  THE  PIANO. 


“ No,”  I replied,  as  calmly  as  possible ; “ he 
is  my  husband.” 

Mr.  Pendlcigh  started  to  his  feet.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  frightened  me.  He  stood 
there  looking  at  me  for  a moment,  and  then 
rushed  to  the  door  to  meet  his  sister,  who  was 
just  eutering. 

Mrs.  Otcheson ’s  face  was  troubled  in  a mo- 
ment; but,  passing  her  arm  through  her  broth- 
er’s, she  desired  me  to  excuse  them  for  a short 
time,  as  he  had  been  seized  with  a sudden  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  would  soou  recover. 

They  went  out  together,  and  conversed  earn- 
estly for  a few  moments.  Then  Mrs.  Otchcson 
returned  alone.  Her  brother,  she  said,  had  de- 
sired her  to  excuse  his  abrupt  conduct  to  me ; 
but  he  was  subject  to  these  attacks,  which  often 
seized  him  at  most  unaccountable  seasons.  lie 
hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  his 
apology  in  person. 

“ What  were  you  saying  to  Oscar  just  ns  I 
came  in  ?”  inquired  my  visitor.  “ It  seemed  to 
be  a very  animated  conversation.” 

“ We  were  talking  of  Mr.  Winneslie,  my  hus- 
band,” I replied.  “ Mr.  Pendleigb,  it  appears, 
supposed  him  to  be  my  father.” 

“ Your  husband!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Otcheson, 
with  a little  start.  “Is  he  really  your  hus- 
band ?” 

“Did  you  not  know  this?”  I asked,  abrupt- 
ly, for  something  in  Mrs.  Otcheson’s  manner 
engendered  the  suspicion  that  this  was  all  act- 
ing. 

She  smiled  at  what  she  called  “my  nni've- 
ness,”  and  replied,  guardedly,  that  one  would  not 
be  led  to  form  such  a supposition  from  my  ap- 
pearance. 

“But  how  could  this  have  happened?”  con- 
tinued the  lady.  “Forgive  my  freedom,  but 
you  are  such  a mere  child — were  you  left  to 
Mr.  Winneslie’s  guardianship  when  “an  infant, 
or  were  you  rescued  by  him  from  some  dreadful 
death — or  what  could  possibly  have  brought  you 
two  together?” 

“Neither,  ” I replied,  proudly,  my  lip  quivering 
at  the  recollection  of  all  my  husband’s  tender- 
ness.  “I  was  a poor,  oppressed  orphan,  strug- 
gling as  an  ill-paid  teacher  for  my  daily  bread, 
and  to  Mr.  Winneslie  I owe  all  that  I have,  and 
all  the  love  and  duty  I could  give  would  but 
illy  repay  him.” 

I had  burst  into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Otcheson 
wound  her  arm  caressingly  about  me  with 
soothing  epithets.  There  was  something  about 
this  woman  which  I could  not  fathom.  But 
the  moment  before  I had  almost  hated  her,  and 
now  I was  sobbing  upon  her  bosom,  drawn 
there  by  an  irresistible  power  of  attraction 
which  some  mortals  possess. 

“This  is  noble  in  you!”  said  Mrs.  Otcheson, 
dropping  a tear  or  two  in  sympathy  with  mine. 
“My  husband,  too,  is  a great  deal  my  senior; 
but  I,  alas!  am  hound  with  golden  fetters,  not 
those  of  love.  My  story,  if  told,  would  be  found 
very  similar  to  that  of  ‘Auld  Robin  Gray.’  ” 

It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time  as  strango 
that  a woman  could  communicate  to  a perfect 
stranger  a fact  like  this ; so  much  is  there  in 
“manner”  that  I considered  Mrs.  Otcheson  as 
very  much  to  he  pitied  for  her  misfortunes. 
When  I knew  her  better,  I transferred  my  pity 
to  Mr.  Otcheson. 

We  had  quite  a long  interview,  and  I became 
calm  again,  and  promised  frequent  visits;  and 
at  last,  with  many  kind  messages  for  Mr.  Win- 
neslie, my  visitor  took  her  departure. 

When  alone,  I sat  and  thought  these  things 
all  over,  and  I could  not  make  them  quite 
straight ; but,  while  deep  in  my  reverie,  my 
husband’s  bauds  were  suddenly  placed  over  my 
eyes,  ns  he  saluted  me  as  “ Mrs.  Grave-face.” 

H W 1 ' m of  my  visitors;  and 
hcUliliyWtRlIaTIlWHnening  smile,  that  Mrs. 


PART  III. 

Ix  our  drives  about  the  country  a favorite 
point  of  interest  was  a mansion  of  gray  stone, 
that  stood  isolated  and  tenantlcss  amidst  thick 
trees  that  formed  a perfect  grove  around  it,  and 
gave  the  place  a dark  air  of  mystery  that  pos- 
sessed for  me  a strange  fascination. 

Mr.  Winneslie  always  stopped  the  horse  there 
that  I might  gaze  upon  the  house  as  long  as  I 
liked ; and  he  had  told  me  laughingly  that  it 
was  haunted.  The  almost  perpetual  twilight 
made  by  those  trees  rendered  it  a fitting  place 
for  the  perpetration  of  a dark  deed,  and  I shud- 
dered as  I looked  upon  it.  Well  might  I shud- 
der, for  the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  upon  it. 

One  mild  day  in  March  we  drove  toward  the 
stone  house ; but  as  we  approached  it  we  saw 
several  workmen  busily  engaged  upon  it.  Some 
were  altering  windows,  others  were  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  of  dead  leaves  and  brushwood 
that  had  accumulated  around  the  house,  and 
others  were  here  and  there  lopping  down  a tree 
that  obscured  tho  view.  These  were  unmistak- 
able signs  of  coming  occupants;  and  I felt  a 
pang  of  regret  that  the  neglected  old  place  which 
I had  looked  upon  almost  as  mine  should  be  thus 
disturbed. 

Mr.  Winneslie  spoke  to  one  of  the  men,  who 
advanced  respectfully  to  the  carriage,  and  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries  told  us  that  the  place 
was  being  repaired  for  the  owner,  Mrs.  Otche- 
son, who  might  be  expected  there  some  time  in 
May. 

“ A widow,  then  ?”  was  the  natural  query. 

“Oh  no,  Sir!”  replied  the  man,  with  a pe- 
culiar smile,  “The  lady  has  a husband.” 
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Pendleigh,  he  said,  was  a noble-looking  fellow ; 
we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  him  forget 
his  misfortune. 

Poor  Arthur ! 

The  first  Sunday  after  their  arrival  there  ap- 
peared at  church  Mrs.  Otcheson  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  an  elderly  gentleman  with  stiff,  white 
hair  brushed  up  very  high.  Mr.  Otcheson  stood 
up  very  erect,  and  made  very  loud  responses, 
and  seemed  determined  to  render  himself  as 
imposing  as  possible ; but  what  a contrast  to 
her  ! 

The  family  attracted  much  attention;  and 
poor  Mr.  Darrell,  the  yonng  candidate  for 
priest’s  orders,  who  now  and  then  officiated  in 
Mr.  Winneslie’s  place,  dealt  forth  his  amiable 
platitudes  with  even  less  success  than  usual; 
for  all  eyes  were  constantly  traveling  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  one  pew.  Mrs.  Otcheson’s  beau- 
tiful face  seemed  to  look  forth  from  a rose-col- 
ored cloud,  the  effect  of  the  plumes  in  her  bon- 
net ; while  the  children,  with  their  costly  leg- 
horns and  rich  white  feathers,  their  dresses  in 
the  latest  Paris  style,  and  faces  and  air  minia- 
tures of  the  mother,  were  specimens  of  child- 
hood not  often  seen  in  Meadowbrook. 

So  the  good  people  looked,  as  country  people 
will ; and  Miss  Sally  Siraes  maliciously  re- 
marked that  “she  supposed  we  should  all  be 
turned  upside  down  now.”  Notwithstanding 
which  prediction  the  people  of  Meadowbrook 
continued,  without  an  exception,  to  walk  on 
their  feet  as  they  had  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  Otcheson  was  seldom  visible  save  on  Sun- 
days, being  too  much  immersed  in  his  ledger 
and  day-book  in  the  city  to  enjoy  his  country- 
home.  He  looked  like  a long  added-up  line  of 
figures;  and  Mrs.  Otcheson  might  perhaps  be 
excused  for  any  thing  but  marrying  him. 

I stopped  at  the  house  one  morning,  at  rather 
an  unseasonable  hour,  on  an  errand  for  Mr.  Win- 
neslie ; and  Mrs.  Otcheson  declares  that  nothing 
could  be  pleasanter,  and  I should  go  directly  up 
to  her  “ sanctum,”  as  she  called  it,  and  be  per- 
fectly at  home. 

Iler  energetic  volubility  conquered  me ; and 
finding  all  my  objections  overruled,  I suffered 
myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  followed  her  up  the 
broad  flight  of  richly-carpeted  stairs  to  a largo 
room  in  the  second  story. 

The  same  taste  was  displayed  in  every  part 
of  the  house;  and  in  answer  to  my  admiring 
remarks,  Mrs.  Otcheson  said  that  one  would 
scarcely  suppose  a gentleman  to  be  the  prime 
mover  of  all. 

“ Mr.  Otcheson  ?”  said  I,  inquiringly. 

“Mercy,  no!”  she  replied,  quite  pettishly; 
“Mr.  Otcheson  couldn’t  tell  pink  from  blue,  or 
green  from  red.  The  slightest  inconsistency 
offends  Oscar’s  quick  eye ; and  I often  think 
that,  with  his  ultra-refinement,  he  is  scarcely  a 
fit  companion  for  us  poor  mortals  of  this  com- 
monplace sphere.” 

Mrs.  Otchesbn  seemed  devoted  to  her  broth- 
er; and  this  deep,  sisterly  affection  appeared  to 
me  very  beautiful.  Oh!  what  short-sighted 
creatures  we  are ! But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I might  as  well  have  spent  my  life  in  a con- 
vent, for  all  the  knowledge  I had  of  the  world 
and  the  world’s  iniquities ; and  Mr.  "Winneslie, 
with  his  thoughts  like  mountains  half  lost  in 
heaven,  was  not  much  wiser. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  green — a light, 
spring-like  tint ; and  rich  lace  draped  the  toilet- 
table  and  windows.  What  intricacies  of  the 
toilet  were  here  displayed  in  dazzling  splendor ! 
Cut-glass  bottles  filled  with  perfumes,  wonder- 
ful pomades,  and  mother-of-pearl  dressing- 
combs — in  short,  every  thing  that  wealth  and 
taste  could  devise.  I had  scarcely  imagined 
such  luxury;  and  I thought  of  the  severely 
plain  Arethusa  moving  amidst  these  surround- 
ings with  the  ease  of  a cow  in  a flower-bed. 

MrA  Otcheson  seated  me  in  a fautcuil  that 
quite  frightened  me,  so  low  did  I sink  into  its 
cushioned  depths ; and  I should  scarcely  have 
been  surprised  had  I been  gently  let  down 
through  some  trap-door. 

“Now,”  said  my  smiling  friend,  “this  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  I am  quite  lonely  to-day,  for 
Oscar  has  gone  on  some  erratic  expedition  to 
the  city,  and  your  arrival  was  quite  apropos.  This 
is  my  own  particular  domain,  into  which  no  one 
ventures  to  intrude  ; even  the  children  knock  at 
the  door  for  permission  to  enter ; and  here  I can 
imagine  myself free” — as  she  nervously  twitched 
the  wedding-ring  on  her  finger — “ free,  I mean, 
from  all  cares.” 

I understood  her,  perhaps,  as  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood ; and  I pitied  her,  sitting  there 
in  her  luxuriant  beauty. 

We  sat  thus  for  some  minutes ; but  suddenly 
Mrs.  Otcheson  caught  my  eye,  and  dashing  off 
this  melancholy  mood,  she  moved  quickly  to- 
ward an  elegant  piano. 

“ Do  you  play  ?”  said  she,  abruptly, 

I unwillingly  replied  in  the  negative;  and 
running  her  fingers  carelessly  over  the  keys,  she 
struck  a few  random  notes,  and  then  perceiving 
my  absorbed  interest,  broke  boldly  forth  into  a 
strain  of  melody  that  pervaded  my  whole  soul 
with  a sense  of  satisfied  delight. 

I absolutely  fed.  upon  that  music ; and  when 
the  notes  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Otcheson  turned  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  my  silence,  I drew  a long 
sigh,  like  one  unwillingly  awakened  from  a 
pleasant  dream. 

“Why, you  are  a perfect  enthusiast !” she  ex- 
claimed ; “ and  yet  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
music  ? That  is  so  singular !” 

“Not  so  very,”  I replied : “ a musical  educa- 
tion is  expensive,  and  I was  educated  upon  very 
economical  principles.” 

“Very  frankly  spoken,.”  said  Mrs.  Otcheson; 
But  Digdt'Jfftpbsliyo 
which  is.  ’ 


er.  I see  that  you  would  be  an  apt  scholar,  and 
it  will  be  a real  charity  to  provide  me  with  some 
employment.  Let  us  begin  at  once.” 

The  proposition  was  a tempting  one,  but  I 
hesitated  to  accept  it  until  I had  consulted  Mr. 
Winneslie.  I did  not  know  that  he  would  wish 
me  to  accept  this  favor  from  a stranger. 

Mrs.  Otcheson  laughed  when  I spoke  of  my 
husband. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “you  are  an  obedient  little 
wife — you  are  but  a child  yet.” 

I turned  the  conversation  with  the  rather 
abrupt  remark : “ Your  brother  was  not  at  church 
on  Sunday?” 

“No,”  she  replied;  “the  truth  is,  Oscar  very 
rarely  goes  to  church — he  does  not  approve  of 
it.” 

“Does  not  approve  of  it?”  I repeated. 

“No,”  continued  Mrs.  Otcheson,  apologetic- 
ally ; “ Oscar  has  some  very  peculiar  views,  and 
one  of  these  is  that  going  to  church  is  a species 
of  vanity.  He  can  worship  God,  he  says,  better 
in  the  open  air— in  every  thing.” 

“ In  other  words,”  thought  I,  “ he  doesn’t  wor- 
ship Him  at  all.”  I was  silent,  and  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  more  shocked  had  Mr.  Pendleigh 
appeared  visibly  before  me  and  displayed  a 
cloven  foot. 

“ We  have  always  thought  it  best,”  said  Mrs. 
Otcheson,  “to  humor  Oscar — trusting  that  time, 
and  perhaps  some  gentle  influence,  might  wean 
him  from  these  strange  notions.  lie  is  a great 
admirer  of  beauty,  and  perhaps,  Mrs.  Winnes- 
lie, if  you  were  to  take  him  in  hand,  you  might 
be  able  to  convert  him  from  his  heathenism.” 

I told  Mrs.  Otcheson  that  I had  too  little  con- 
fidence in  my  own  goodness  to  undertake  the 
reformation  of  another,  and  here  the  conversa- 
tion dropped. 

I was  quite  frightened  at  discovering  how  the 
hours  had  slipped  away ; and  I hastened  home 
for  fear  that  my  husband  might  become  uneasy. 

Mr.  Winneslie  was  delighted  with  the  music- 
plan,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  very  thing  for 
me.  I should  go  there,  he  said,  as  often  as  I 
liked;  and  he  appeared  to  think  that  Mrs. 
Otcheson  would  be  receiving,  instead  of  confer- 
ring a favor.  I told  him  about  Mr.  Pendleigh, 
and  he  was  quite  troubled. 

“ Poor  fellow !”  said  he ; “ poor,  deluded  fel- 
low ! There  is  a great  deal  more  of  this  in  the 
world  than  you  imagine,  Fairy ; and  we  are  not 
to  sit  still  and  fold  our  hands,  even  if  we  do  dis- 
trust our  own  goodness.  We  must  endeavor  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  this  Mr.  Pend- 
leigh, and  show  him  that  we  really  feel  an  in- 
terest in  him,  and  perhaps,  with  God’s  help,  we 
may  be  able  to  win  him  over  to  the  truth.” 

And  my  husband,  who  was  not  one  to  content 
himself  with  talking,  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  invite  Mr.  Pendleigh  to  make  himself  as 
much  at  home  at  the  Parsonage  as  he  felt  in- 
clined. 

“ It  is  always  cool  and  shaded,”  said  he,  with 
frank  simplicity,  “ if  it  can  offer  no  other  at- 
traction ; and  to  an  invalid  like  yourself  a change 
may  be  agreeable.” 

Mr.  Pendleigh  seemed  very  much  affected. 
He  grasped  Mr.  Winneslie’s  hand  with  warmth, 
and  regarded  him  with  the  half-yearning  rever- 
ence with  which  we  look  upon  those  whom  we 
believe  to  be  very  much  better  than  ourselves. 
“ He  would  certainly  come,”  he  said  ; “ as  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  show  his  deep  ap- 
preciation of  this  kindness  was  by  accepting  it.” 


“I  like  that. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hoarseness  and  Sore  Throat. 

This  unpleasant  and  painful  result  of  “ Catching  Cold" 
or  unusual  exertion  of  the  vocal  organs,  may  at  any  time 
be  removed  by  allowing  ono  or  two  of  “ Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troches,"  or  Cough  Lozenges,  to  dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth.  Hence,  Singers  and  Public  Speakers  will 
find  them  of  peculiar  advantage. 

* ‘ We  have  found  them  of  great  service  in  allaying  Bron- 
chial Irritation,  and  in  subduing  hoarseness  prodneed  by 
Colds.” — Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  late  Editor  of  Zion's  Her- 
ald. 
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HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE— Any  Lady  or 

Gentleman  in  the  United  States  possessing  from  $3 
to  $7  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  respectable  business  by 
which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can  be  realized.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  (with  stamp) 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

41  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Stop  Bleeding — Stop  Spitting  Blood. 

REMEDY  READY.— A certain  cure  for 

Hemorrhage.  Highest  testimonials.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. In  boxes  containing  12  powders  at  $2,  or  sent  by 
mail  in  envelopes ; 6 powders  for  $1 12.  Sold  by 
S.  T.  MUNSON,  Agent, 

Wholesale  and  retail,  No.  143  Fulton  Street,  N.Y. 
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In  every  county  of  the  South  and  West  to  sell  some  of 
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The  February  number  of  this  popular  work  is  now 
ready,  and  contains  the  second  part  of  a NEW  series  of 
Papers,  descriptive  of  the  Course  of  the  Hudson,  from  its 
Source  to  the  Sea,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  profusely  illus- 
trated with  original  engravings  on  wood  from  actual 
sketches  taken  in  the  Autumn  of  the  past  year.  THE 
COMPANION  GUIDE  BY  RAILWAY  IN  SOUTH 
WALES.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Illustrated  by 
J.  D.  Harding,  Birkett  Foster,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  TURNER  GALLERY.— Ere  long,  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  ART  JOURNAL  will  obtain  engravings  from 
pictures  by  this  great  master.  The  Art  Journal  is  a work 
especially  suited  for  connoisseurs,  Artists,  and  all  lovers 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Eacli  number  contains  three  large 
Steel  Engravings  and  numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 
Subscriptions  $9  per  year  or  75  cents  per  month. 

VIRTUE  & CO.,  No.  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 

Michelet’s 
New  Book. 

[LA  FEMME.] 


La  Femme. 
La  Femme. 

WOMAN.  CLA  FEMME.] 

HIS  SEQUEL  TO  L’ AMOUR. 

Just  Published  in  Paris,  and  translated  from  earlyshcets, 


The  following  interesting  subjects  are  eloquently  treat- 
ed in  the  work : 

How  she  gives  her  heart 
away. 


The  Working  Woman. 

The  Woman  of  Letters. 
The  Governess. 

The  Actress. 

The  “ Dame  aux  Camel 


“One  more  Unfortunate. 
The  Book  of  “Woman,”  a! 
continuation  of  the  book| 
of  “ Love.” 

Woman  a Religion. 
Revelations  of  Heroism. 

Tho  Woman  who  loves  most 
The  Man  who  loves  best. 


The  Young  Wife. 

Arts  and  Books. 

How  Woman  excels  Man. 
The  Humilities  of  Love. 

The  Communion  of  Love. 
Woman,  an  Angel  of  Peace 
and  Civilization. 

| The  last  Love. 

Woman  the  Protectress  of 
Woman. 

Woman  the  Physician. 
IChildren,  Toys,  Dolls,  etc. 

Also, 

Twenty-sixth  Edition  of 

[L’AMOUR.]  LOVE.  [L’ AMOUR.] 

One  vol.  12mo,  muslin.  Price  $1. 

The  unexpected  sale  of  this  remarkable  volume  is  ev- 
erywhere the  subject  of  amazement  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced as  the  great  fact  of  the  publishing  year. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  says:  “ This  remarkable  work 
has  produced  an  impression  upon  the  reading  public,  al- 
most without  parallel  in  late  years.  Such  audacity  and 
delicacy,  such  rigorous  analysis  and  tender  sentiment 
were  scarcely  ever  before  so  artistically  and  effectively 
combined.  The  style  of  the  work  is  fit  "for  its  important 
theme — dignified,  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  chaste.” 

*,*  Either  of  these  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  by 

RUDD  & CARLETON,  Publishers, 

No.  130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


IRON-AMALGAM  BELLS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  those 
interested  to  the  annexed  price  lists  of  our  cheap  Church 
School  and  Farm  Bells,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
offered  at  about  one-third  as  much  as  is  usually  charged 
for  those  of  corresponding  size  and  weight  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  brass-composition  bells.  Farm , School,  Ho- 
tel, and  Shop  Bells  fitted  with  Yoke,  Standard,  and 
drank  complete. 

No.  1, 16  in.  Bell  including  hangings  weighs  65  lbs.  $6  00 
2,18  “ “ “ “ 95  9 00 

3, 20  “ “ “ “ 123  12  00 

4,23  “ “ “ “ 170  18  00 

Church , Academy,  Fire  Alarm,  and  Steamboat  Bells, 
rigged  with  Yoke,  Standards,  Tolling-Hammer,  and 
Wheel. 

No.  5, 28  in.  Bell  including  hangings  weighs  300  lbs.  $35  00 
0,82  “ “ “ “ 390  50  00 

10,36  “ “ “ “ 800  100  00 

All  Bells  warranted  twelve  months,  and  shipped  free 
of  charge  for  drayage,  on  receipt  of  price. 

HEDGES,  FREE  & CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

N.  B. — Highest  price  paid  for  broken  Brass  Composi- 
tion Bells. 


Fruits  and  flowers!  — it  you 

wish  to  know  all  about  cultivating  Fruits,  Flowers, 
and  Vegetables,  subscribe  for  MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  the  leading  Rubal  J.itebaby  nud  Family 
Weekly.  It  contains  more  and  better  information  rela- 
tive to  Orchard  and  Garden  culture  than  any  other  jour- 
nal in  America,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  ot  every 
owner  of  a Garden,  whether  in  Town  or  Country.  Try 
it,  and  you  will  see.  Only  $2  a year.  Three  months, 
on  trial,  25  cents. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

DYSPEPSIA,  SCROFULA,  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Affections  of  the  Skin. 
Headache. 

Why  is  Iron  beneficial  in  disease? 

Why  is  it  efficacious  in  so  many  diseases  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature  ? 

Why  is  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUP,”  or  Protected  Solution 
of  Protoxide  of  Iron  combined,  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicinal preparation  of  iron  ? 

Since  the  remarkable  cures  effected  through  the  Agen- 
cy of  the  “PERUVIAN  SYRUP"  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, tho  above  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting 
it.  They  are  fully  answered  in  a pamphlet  on  the  “Im- 
portance of  Iron  in  the  Blood,”  wliicli  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. The  pamphlet  contains  also  numerous  certif- 
icates of  remarkable  cures  from  the  following  well-known 
physicians,  clergymen  and  others: 


Rev.  John  Picrpont, 
Rev.  Warren  Burton, 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller, 
Rev.  Aug.  R.  Pope, 

Rev.  Gordon  Robins, 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Rev.  Thos.  Whittemorc, 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf, 
Rev.  M.  P.  Webster, 
Rev.  Abm.  Jackson, 
Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr., 
Rev.  Henry  Upliam, 
Rev.  S.  H.  Riddel, 

Rev.  P.  C.  Headley, 


Rev.  John  W.  Olmstead, 
Lewis  Johnson,  M.D., 
Roswell  Kinney,  M.D., 

S.  H.  Kendall,  M.D., 

W.  R.  Chisholm,  M.D., 
Francis  Dana,  M.D., 
Jeremiah  Stone,  M.D., 

Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,  M.D., 
Marcelino  Arando,  M.D., 
Abraham  Wendell,  M.D., 

H.  E.  Kinney,  M.I)., 

Jose  d’ Espinar,  M.D., 
Thomas  A.  Dexter, 

...  j , Samuel  May. 

Pamphlets  had  on  application  to  the  agents,  or  to 
N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  in  the  United  States 
Sold  wholesale  and  Retail  by 

HARRIS  & CO.,  429  Beoadway. 


From  the  daily  atlas  and  bee, 

BOSTON. — “ Our  readers  and  the  public  are  not  un- 
familiar with  the  name  of  Dr.  Halsted,  the  proprietor  of 
the  famous  Round  Hill  Water  Cure,  in  Northampton, 
Mass.  The  Doctor’s  treatment  of  disease,  known  as  the 
‘ Motorpathic  System,’  has  produced  wonderful  and  grat- 
ifying success  where  all  others  signally  failed.  This  is 
especially  efficient  where  the  body  is  debilitated  and 
‘ run  down.’  It  is  also  of  marked  merit  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases incident  to  females,  as  many  in  this  city  can  testify. 
We  are  knowing  to  many  surprising  cures  effected  by  the 
Doctor,  and  in  cases  where  other  physicians  confessed 
themselves  unable  to  accomplish  any  good.  Being  a phy- 
sician of  professional  and  scientific  attainment,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  benefit  of  large  experience  and  extensive 
practice  he  can  be  consulted  by  all  with  entire  confidence. 
His  speciality,  we  should  state,  is  the  treatment  of  female 
diseases." 

pOUNTRY  NEWS  will  save 

VS  TIME  and  EXPENSE 

By  sendin„ 

Their  ORDERS  to 

HAMILTON  JOHNSON  & FARRELLY, 

Wholesale  News  Agents,  No.  22  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


ONE  DOLLAR. — It  should  be  known  to  ev- 
ery family  in  the  United  States  that  for  ONE  DOL- 
LAR sent  to  our  address,  a first-class,  elegantly-illustra- 
ted, and  entirely  original  MAGAZINE  may  be  had  for  a 
whole  year.  Beautifully  printed  on  clear  white  paper, 
with  new  type,  and  each  number  containing  over  one 
hundred  pages  of  reading  and  illustrations,  making  twelve 
hundred  pages  a year,  or  two  volumes  for  one  dollar! 
BALLOU’ S DOLL  A R MAG  AZINE  now  circulates  1 1 S,  000 
copies,  nnd  is  the  cheapest  publication  in  tho  world.  In- 
close one  dollar,  as  below,  and  receive  the  Magazine  by 
return  of  mail  for  a whole  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 


Perry’s  Japanese 
Boot  and  Shoe  Polish. 

Splendid  gloss.  No  rubbing.  Soils  nothing. 

Sold  everywhere. 

Japanese  Polish  Co., 

No.  447  Broome  Street,  one  door  west  of  Broadway. 


“ p_ET  THE  BEST.”— Both  People  and 
vJ  Press  say  Moobe’s  Rubal  is  the  best  Rural  and 
Family  Weekly.  See  it,  and  decide.  It’s  only  $2  a year. 
Specimens  sent  free. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Hazard  & Caswell’s  Cod  Liver  Oil.— The 

only  article  manufactured  by  the  proprietors  themselves, 
consequently  can  he  warranted  the  purest  and  sweetest 
in  the  world.  So  considered  by  all  who  have  used  it. 
CASWELL,  MACK  & Co.,  5th  Av.  and  24th  St., 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


TO  THE  LADIES  OF  AMERICA. 

No  lady  objects  to  a beautiful  complexion,  yet  many 
neglect  the  means  to  obtain  it  We  are  positive  that  a 
single  bottle  of  the  elegant  French  Floral  Extract,  “ Tbe- 
felio,”  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  its  super-ex- 
cellent qualities  as  a restoring  and  beautifying  medium. 
Try  it.  Sold  by  Druggists  generall). 


MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

a first-class,  high-toned,. and  progressive  Rural  and 
Family  Weekly.  $2  a year;  or  this  quarter's  numbers 
(13)  sent,  on  trial,  at  only  25  cents. 

Address  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Invaluable  to  Every  Practitioner. 

An  Epitome  of 

BRAITHWAITE’S 

Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine 
and  Surgery, 

BY 

WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.D. 

To  be  completed  in  Five  Farts,  at  $1  OO 
each. 

(PARTS  ONE  AND  TWO  NOW  READY.) 
—Or— 

Bound  in  Two  Volumes,  in  Sheep  $6  50. 

From  (he  Preface. 

“The  design  of  the  author  in  presenting  to  the  Pro- 
fession an  Epitome  of  ‘Braithwaite’s  Retrospect  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  and  Surgery,’  is  to  enable  the  Practition- 
er to  refer  at  once  to  the  modern  treatment  of  ail  varie- 
ties of  disease— to  refresh  his  memory  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency— and  to  speedily  acquaint  himself  with  such  spe- 
cific applications  as  would  otherwise  involve  considerable 
research  to  acquire  from  the  original  volumes. 

“ Reference  to  the  part  and  page  of  the  original  volume 
of  which  the  article  is  an  abstract  is  appended  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  refer  in  detail.” 

Extracts  from  Testimonials. 

From  Prof.  Willaed  Pabkee,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Ar.  Y. 

“ W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D.,  has  submitted  to  my  inspection 
his  Epitome  of  Braithwaite’s  Retrospect.  I am  very, 
very  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  labors.  lie  has 
conferred  a great  favor  upon  the  Profession.  Braith- 
waite’s  Retrospect  has  become  voluminous,  and  of  itself 
makes  quite  a library.  Dr.  Wells’  Book  not  only  fur- 
nishes us  with  a summary  of  the  whole,  but  enables  us  to 
refer,  without  loss  of  time,  to  any  special  subject  in  the 
forty  volumes.” 

From  John  W.  Fbahois,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

“ Few  Journals  devoted  to  Medical  Science  have  been 
so  eminently  distinguished,  for  a series  of  years,  as 
Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. It  may  well  be  deemed  quite  a library  of  the  great 
modem  improvements  in  the  noble  art  of  healing.  I can 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  your  undertaking  will  be  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  all  readers,  and  widely  diffuse  tho 
most  wholesome  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  Practition- 
ers in  general,  and  the  cultivators  of  profitable  and  sav- 
ing wisdom.  Your  labor  deserves  the  patronage  of  the 
Profession." 

From  Prof.  Valentine  Mott,  University  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

“ You  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  Profes- 
sion by  your  Epitome  of  the  extensive  Retrospect  of 
Braithwaite.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  tho  sub- 
jects, makes  it  more  easily  available  to  Practitioners  of 
the  City  and  Country  who  have  but  little  leisure  for  read- 
ing. I welcome  it  as  a valuable  present  to  the  Physician 
and  Surgeon.” 

From  Prof.  R.  Ooden  Dobemub,  New  York  Medical 
College. 

“It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  my  cordial  com- 
mendation of  your  laborious  undertaking,  to  present  to 
the  Profession  an  Epitome  of  Braithwaite’s  Retrospect. 

“You  may  feel  assured  that  your  Condensation  and 
Tabulation  of  this  voluminous  work  will  be  appreciated." 


“I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  volume  of  your 
Epitome  of  Braithwaite’s  Retrospect. 

“ The  value  of  the  Retrospect  to  tho  Profession  has 
long  been  settled,  and  you  have,  by  condensing  it  into  a 
portable  form  and  arranging  its  subjects  alphabetically 
so  as  to  facilitate  finding  all  the  information  it  contains 
on  any  point,  largely  augmented  its  worth." 

Published  for  the  author,  by  subscription. 

By  CHARLES  T.  EVANS,  114  Fulton  Street,  New 
York. 

For  sale  also  by  H.  G.  LAWRENCE,  Bookseller,  &c., 
1 Vesey  Street;  and  MILLER,  MATHEWS  and  HASS- 
BROOK,  775  Broadway. 

Physicians  and  others  desirous  of  subscribing  to  this 
Work,  can  receive  the  First  Part  at  once  (which  will  hs 
sent  prepaid,)  on  their  remitting  $1  On,  addressed  to 
“CHARLES  T.  EVANS,  Box  4553,  New  York  P.  O.,” 
and  the  remaining  four  numbers  monthly  thereafter  on 
the  same  conditions. 

* ’ing  Parts  will  be  issued  Month- 
ill ba  notified  when  each  Part 
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A NOTHER 

A SPLENDID  STORY! 

■WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY 

FOB  TIIB 

New  York  Weekly! 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED 

IN 

the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 
On  THURSDAY,  MARCH  1st,  1860, 
the  publication  of  a 

NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  STORY, 

ENTITLED 

AMY  RAYNER; 

OE, 

THE  TANGLED  PATH. 

From  the  pen  of 

OUR  GIFTED  LADY  CONTRIBUTOR, 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Randall, 

Daughter  of  the  widely-known  and  greatly-esteemed  I 
City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1 

S.  S‘  RANDALL,  ESQ. 

Miss  Randall  has  already  earned  for  herself  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a sketch-writer,  under  various  noma  de 
plume , but  she  is  better  known,  perhaps,  as  “Helen 
Fokest  Graves,”  in  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY,  and 
**  Mrs.  George  Washington  Willis,"  in  a contemporary 

^°Tens  of  thousands  have  admired  the  beautifully-writ- 
ten sketches  of  this  talented  young  lady,  and  every  one 
of  these  will  hail  with  delight  the  announcement  that  she 
has  undertaken  a serial  narrative.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked by  many  that  so  exquisite  a writer  as  MISS 
RANDALL  would  accomplish  wonders  in  a novel;  and 
we  beg  to  assure  all  who  have  formed  this  opinion  that 
they  are  not  mistaken. 

THE  TANGLED  PATH 

WILL  BE  READY  IN 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 
On  Thursday,  March  1,  I860. 

For  sale  overy  where. 

OUR  TERMS. 

The  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  is  sold  by  all  respectable 
News  Agents  in  the  United  States.  The  price  is  FOUR 
CENTS,  but  in  some  cases,  where  Agents  have  to  pay 
extra  freight  or  postage,  a higher  price  is  necessarily 
charged.  When  there  is  a News  Agent  in  the  town,  we 
desire  our  friends  to  get  THE  WEEKLY  through  him. 
We  do  not  wish  to  mail  the  paper  except  to  places  where 
there  is  no  other  means  of  getting  it.  When  sent  by 
mail,  the  price  will  invariably  be  $2  a year,  in  advance. 
Subscriptions  taken  for  three  months.  Two  copies  will 
be  sent  for  a year  for  $3 ; four  copies  for  $6 ; eight  copies 
for  $12.  Postmasters  and  others  who  get  up  clubs  of  ten, 
and  send  us  $16  at  one  time,  will  be  entitled  to  an  extra 
copy  for  their  trouble.  The  bills  of  all  solvent  banks  ta- 
ken at  par  for  subscriptions.  Canada  subscribers  must 
send  twenty-six  cents  extra  with  every  subscription,  to 
prepay  the  American  postage. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  free. 

STREET  & SMITH, 

Proprietors  of  “The  New  York  Weekly," 

No.  22  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


Bound  Volumes 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

NINETEEN  SEMI-ANNUAL  VOLUMES  of  the 
Magazine  have  been  published.  We  will  send  by  Mail, 
postage  paid , to  any  place  in  the  United  States  within 
3000  miles  of  New  York,  any  of  these  volumes,  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  Muslin,  upon  the  receipt  of  Two 
Dollars  per  Volume.  When  complete  sets  are  purchased, 
we  will  make  a discount  of  Twenty-Jive  per  cent.,  forward- 
ing the  volumes  by  express,  the  freight  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser. 

These  Nineteen  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  contain 
matter  equivalent  to  more  than  One  Hundred  ordinary 
Octavo  Volumes,  and  are  illustrated  by  more  than  Six 
Thousand  Engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  65  to  69  Crosby  Street 


TO  TIIE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

THE  CELEBRATED  LARGE  ENGRAVING  OF 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES, 

(From  Thorwaldsen's  immortal  group.  Size  24  by  06.) 

AND 

A BEAUTIFUL  BIBLE  IN  GILT, 

For  only  $2. 

It  is  pre-eminently  appropriate  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  HOUSEHOLD. 

Tt  lSa  TO  UCU1NG  REMEMBRANCER 
of  our  Divine  Saviour ! 

It  is  a 

Magnificent  Wreath  of  Art, 

on  the  angelic  altar  of  our  Faith ! 

(From  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  Editor  of  New  York  Observer .) 

THORWALDSEN’S  STATUARY. 

Dayton  & Co.’s  advertisement  of  their  fine  engraving 
of  Thorwaldsen’s  celebrated  group  of  “Christ  and  his 
Apostles,"  will  attract  attention.  One  of  the  pictures 
hangs  in  our  study,  and  we  regard  the  work  as  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  the  walls  of  every  Christian  household. 
The  beautiful  clasped  Bible,  which  is  presented  with  it, 
is  bound  in  velvet  and  gilt,  and  the  price  at  which  he  of- 
fers them  is  so  low,  that  thousands  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  We  hope  they  will. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

{From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime.) 

DAYTON’S  ENGRAVINGS.  We  would  again  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Dayton’s  advertisements.  We  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  the  proper  re- 
sponse from  Mr.  D.’s  establishment  to  any  letters  con- 
taining money  for  its  splendid  works  of  Art. 

The  Bible  which  wo  present  with  this  impressive  en- 
graving is  24mo,  bound  in  velvet  —with  gilt  rims  and 
clasps,  worth  at  retail  from  $2  to  $4. 

To  those  who  wish  to  purchase  this  religious  picture 
without  the  Bible,  the  price  is  $1,  with  12  cents  to  pay 
postage. 

fy  Send  to  DAYTON  & CO.,  ST  Park  Row,  N.  Y., 
$2  and  25  cents  in  stamps  for  return  postage  on  Engrav- 
ing and  Bible. 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


LIFE  ILLUSTRATED;  A FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
PAPER,  devoted  to  News,  Literature,  Science,  the 
Arts;  to  Entertainment,  Improvement  and  Prog- 
ress. Published  weekly  at  $2  a year. 

TnE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL;  Hydropathy,  its 
Philosophy  and  Practice ; Physiology,  Anatomy,  and 
the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  $1  a year. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL:  Devoted  to  all 
those  Progressive  Measures  for  the  Elevation  and  Im- 
provement of  Mankind.  Illustrated.  $1  a year. 

For  Three  Dollars,  all  three  Papers  will  be  sent  a year. 
FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  New  York. 
I5P  Samples  gratis.  Agents  wanted.  Begin  now  1 


Agents  Wanted 

[ To  obtain  Subscribers  for} 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 
1500  Pag-cs  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  bo  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 
Singer's  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 
HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $60  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  tho  sewing 
of  a private  family. 


Qucru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  euro  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Quern’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor's  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street. 


Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 
VELOPE, just  issued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  at  Eyerdkll’s  Wedding  Card  Depot,  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street.  Also,  French  Paper. 


OLD  DR.  HEATH'S  BOOK  OF 

Travels  ami  great  discoveries  of  the  Japanese  and  East 
India  Medicines,  with  full  directions  for  the  certain  cure 
of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Fevers,  Heart  Disease,  Scrofula,  Cancer,  Dys- 
pepsia, Liver  Complaint,  Gravel  and  Urinary  Deposits, 
Female  Complaints,  &c.  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
certificates  of  cures  and  engravings.  For  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  as  many  suffering  fellow  beings  as  possible  from 
premature  dentil,  it  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  sending  25  cents  to 

DUS.  HEATH,  647  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
Passed  facilities , lie  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the 
attention.  W. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  M 


Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 

Dedicated  to  Mlle.  Adelina  Patti. 

A new  and  elegant  Perfume,  exhaling  the  most  delight- 
ful and  exquisite  odors ; as  truly  fascinating  as  the  beau- 
tiful photographic  likeness  which  adorns  each  bottle. 
More  than  3000  bottles  wero  sold  in  a few  days  while  this 
favorite  artist  was  in  Boston. 

Sold  wholesale  by  J.  W.  Nouoross  & Co.,  No.  91  Ful- 
ton Street. 

Retailed  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good  Dealers. 


Private  Hair  Dyeing’  Rooms,  for  ladies,  at 
Batchelor  and  Brown’s  Hair  Dyeing  and  Wig  Establish- 
ment, 16  Bond  Street,  Private  Entrance.  Copy  the  ad- 
dress, 16  Bond  Street. 


!!  SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied  (with  complete  instructions), 
postage  paid.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  OO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


U3T  The  DENTIST’S  best  outlay  is  to 

purchase  SHAW’S  ARTISAN.  For  sale  at  Dental  De- 
pots. Circulars  of  explanation,  address  SHAW  & 
BAILEY,  243  Race  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  I’a. 
Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

CHIGAN 


JMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NEW  LIST  OF  GIFTS  FOR  1860. 

G.  G.  EVANS  & Co., 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL  AND 
MOST  EXTENSIVE  GIFT  BOOK  STORE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

No.  43  and  45  Cornhill, 

Boston,  Mass., 

Commence  the  year  with  a 

GREATLY  INCREASED  STOCK  OF  BOOKS, 
And  an  extensive,  and  varied  assortment  of 

USEFUL  and  ELEGANT  GIFTS. 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  been  enabled, 
through  the  favors  of  our  patrons,  to  add  materially  to 
tho  facilities  wo  previously  possessed,  and  we  now  stand 
prepared  to  fill  all  orders  with  a liberality  and  prompti- 
tude not  exceeded  by  any  other  house  in  the  world. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Books  embraces  the  productions  of 
the  best  authors,  consists  of  the  publications  of  the 
MOST  EMINENT  HOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE, 
And  comprises  Works  in  almost 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

In  addition  to  which,  wo  have  on  hand,  immediately 
after  publication,  all 

NEW  WORKS  AS  FAST  AS  ISSUED. 

Our  Books  are  all  new,  and  are  substantially  bound. 
IFe  sell  at  Publishers'  retail  prices,  and,  make  a valua- 
ble present  with  each  Book  at  the  time  of  sale. 

THE  GIFTS 

Consist  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant articles,  varying  in  value  from 
FIFTY  CENTS  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
EACH, 

Among  which  will  be  found 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 

GUARD  AND  CHATELAINE  CHAINS, 

LAVA,  CORAL,  CAMEO,  MALACHITE,  GOLD 
STONE,  MOSAIC  AND  FLORENTINE  SETS 
OF  JEWELRY,  BRACELETS,  PINS, 

AND  EAR  DROPS, 

GOLD  PENCILS, 

LOCKETS, 

STUDS, 

SLEEVE  BUTTONS, 

RETICULES, 

PORTE  MONNAIF.S, 

BUTTER  KNIVES. 

PEARL  HANDLED  POCKET  KNIVES,  &c. 

And  as  we  are  constantly  receiving 

NEW  STYLES  OF  JEWELRY, 

And  adding  to  the  list  many  useful  articles  not  hereto- 
fore embraced  in  it,  we  are  confident  that,  for 
COMPLETENESS  AND  VARIETY,  OUR  SELEC- 
TION CAN  NOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

We  allow  the 

MOST  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  AGENTS, 
And  invite  all  who  are  desirous  of  earning  a little  money, 
or  who  wish  to  obtain  a 

LIBRARY  OF  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 
At  a 

COMPARATIVELY  SMALL  OUTLAY  OF  TIME, 
And 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE, 

To  act  as  our  Agents. 

We  can  refer  to  hundreds  who  already  possess  valuable 
collections  of  Books,  which  they  have  received  as  Com- 
mission on  the  Clubs  sent,  ia  addition  to  the  presents 
sent  with  each  book. 

We  take  all  risk  of  loss  through  mail , if  our  directions 
are  complied  with. 

A full  and  complete  classified  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address  on  application. 

Agents  supplied  with  Show  Bills  and  Circulars,  and 
every  information  given. 

Address  G.  G.  EVANS  & Co., 

Nos.  43  and  45  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
G.  G.  EVANS,  No.  439  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 

and  during  Buddeu  changes  of  temperature,  every 
one  requires  sumo  corrective  and  alterative  medicine 
to  preserve  the  system  in  its  full  tone  and  vigor. — 
SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA  will  bo  found  the  best,  sa- 
fest, and  cheapest  remedy  for  this  purpose.  Numerous 
well-authenticated  cases  of  cures  of  daily  occurrences 
place  its  efficacy  beyond  question. 


Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil. 

One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their 
persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infection,  and  their 
health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  an  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exercise. 
Such  a medicine  we  supply  in 

AYER’S 

Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our 
times  can  devise  for  this  every  where  prevailing  and  fa- 
tal malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  reme- 
diate that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of 
thlB  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  tho 
system  from  its  destructive  consequences.  Hence  it 
should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but 
also  those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as 
Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fiee, 
Rose,  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotohes, 
Blalns  and  Boils,  Tumoes,  Tetteb  and  Salt  Rheum, 
Scald  Head,  Ringwoem,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and 
Mebourial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Debility, 
and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated 
or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief  in  “ impurity 
of  the  blood'  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a degen- 
eration of  the  blood.  The  particular  purpose  and  virtue 
of  this  Sarsaparilla  ia  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital 
fluid,  without  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  con- 
taminated constitutions. 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A CO., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 


IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  tiie  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Sent  pro-paid  by  First  Post,  for  15  cents. 


To  the  Book  Trade. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS’  Special  Trade  Circu- 
lar fob  the  Spring  of  1860,  was  issued  February 
20th,  and  may  be  obtained  by  Booksellers  on  applica- 
tion to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  j 
New  York.  > 


W.  J.  SHARP’S  BILLIARD  TABLE 

Manufactory,  148  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Every  Number  of  IIarper'b  Magazine  contains 
Irom  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Publishers  of  Harper's  Magazine  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Author,  by  which  they  are  to  receive  tiie  Month- 
ly Parts  of  Thaokeray’s  New  Novel,  “ Level  the  Widow- 
er," in  advance  of  its  publication  in  England.  The  First 
Part  appears  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  Tale  will  comprise  about  Eight  Parts,  one  of  which, 
with  the  original  Illustrations,  will  be  published  in  each 
successive  Number. 

Tiie  Publishers  renew  the  assurances  which  they  have 
so  often  made,  that  Harper’s  Magazine  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  sound  conservative  position  which  it  has 
assumed.  They  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  different  sections  and  par- 
ties of  tiie  country.  Each  of  these  has  organs  especially 
devoted  to  its  advocacy  and  maintenance.  Tiie  Publish- 
ers of  Harper's  Magazine  deem  it  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  a periodical  which,  leaving 
the  discussion  of  these  vexed  questions  to  their  own  es- 
pecial advocates  and  opponents,  shall  inculcate  those 
principles  and  set  fortli  those  opinions  only  in  which  wise 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  every  section  can  heartily  con- 
cur. Their  Magazine  will  be,  as . heretofore,  the  organ 
of  no  party  in  politics  or  sect  in  religion ; but  a National 
work,  drairing  materials  and  welcoming  contributions 
from  every  quarter.  Tho  Contributors  whose  papers  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  residing  in  every  section  of  the  country 
have,  of  course,  different  personal  opinions  upon  the  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  day.  What  these  private  views 
are,  or  how  they  are  expressed,  beyond  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine,  tiie  Publishers  think  it  out  of  their  province 
to  inquire ; but  they  will  exercise  the  most  watchful  care 
that  nothing  shall  find  place  in  any  department  of  the 
Magazine  which  shall  render  it  an  unwelcome  visitor  in 
any  household. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tkn  Sub- 

80RIDER8. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “ Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper's 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4th  January,  1860.  Last  year 
over  4,500,000  Numbers  of  Harper’s  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound  for  reference.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  the  proprietors  desire  to 
state  that  it  has  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper’  b W eek- 
ly,  in  the  first  place,  and  before  any  thing  else,  a first- 
class  newspaper — a pictorial  history  of  current  events, 
equal  to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  The  Illustrations  in 
the  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper’  b Weekly. 
They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  The 
Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Expedition,  the  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  eta",  etc.  The  value  of  the  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by 
trying  to  conceive  how  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions aloue.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  the 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Harper’s  Weekly  has  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  the  best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  the  sub- 
scriber to  Harper's  Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  which 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who  attracts  tiie  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Harpf.r'8  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  tiie  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Ihoo 
Cities , by  Charles  Dickens  (with  original  illustrations 
drawn.for  Harper's  Weekly)  ; What  will  he  do  with  itt 
by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  ; The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins;  Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  A 
Good  Fight,  by  Charles  Reade  ; and  Trumps , by  Geo. 
William  Curtis  ; it  is  now  publishing  The  Uncommer- 
cial Traveller , a Series  of  Journeys,  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Esq.,  The  Woman  in  White , by  Wilkie  Collins, 
The  yew  Partner  in  Clingham  A Co.,  Bankers,  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Ludlow,  Esq.,  both  of  which  are  illustrated  by 
John  McLenan,  Esq.,  and  The  Mistress  of  the  Parson- 
age, by  Ella  Rodman,  illustrated  by  Winslow  Homer, 
Esq.  On,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others 
of  equal  merit  will  bo  commenced,  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  nppear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  tiie  proprietors  of  Harper's  Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  witli  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  tiie  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  their  origin. 

The  other  departments  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


NEW  ALMANACS,  Rich,  Racy,  Instruct- 
ive, for  I860.  Inventors,  Phrenological,  and 
Water  Cure.  Sent  for  15  cents,  by  Fowler  & Wells, 
New  York. 


-pLECTROPATHIC  INSTITUTE,  66 

-Li  West  Thirteenth  Street.— Acute,  chronic  and  mer- 
curial diseases,  of  every  description,  successfully  treated 
without  medicines.  Private  parlors  and  female  attend- 
ants  for  ladies.  Good  board  and  attentive  nurses.  Med- 
icated electrical  baths,  50  cents. 

Beautiful  whiskers  or  iiair 

produced  in  six  weeks,  easily  and  cheaply  made, 
price  of  full  receipt,  $1  00.  Sent  by  return  mail. 

Address  Dr.  DICKINSON,  Hudson,  Michigan.  _ . . 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year “ 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . . . 20  00 
Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/ Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Hamper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  tor  Advertising.— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  bo  made  to  those  wishing  to 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


BRONCHIAL 


MlJlftir,  III, | 


[March  3,  i860. 


HAKPEE’S  WEEKLY. 


LEAP  YEAR  GIFTS, 

1860. 


With  Books  of  every  standard  Author,  in  all  the  de. 
partments  of  Literature,  at  Publishers’  lowest  prices,  you 
will  obtain 

Elegant  Presents 

from  the 

Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

The  Oldest  Publishing  House  in  Amer- 
ica Conducting  the  Gift  Book 
Business. 


A New  and  Enlarged  List 


SPLENDID  GIFTS 


I860, 


Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  MOTHERS. 
Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  FATHERS. 
Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  SISTERS. 
Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  BROTHERS. 
Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  SWEETHEARTS. 
Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  LOVERS. 
Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  WIVES. 

Valuable  and  Appropriate  GIFTS  for  HUSBANDS. 

Tills  list  will  be  Bent  free  to  all. 

Send  for  it. 

A new  Edition  of  the  Quaker  City  Publishing  House 
Catalogue  has  just  been  issued,  comprising 


First  Elegant  Creatore.  “A — Don’t  you  Dance,  Charles 
Second  ditto,  ditto.  “A — No — Not  at  Pwesent ! I always 


The  New  Books, 

The  Standard  Books, 
The  Miscellaneous  Books, 

In  all  the  departments 
of 

Literature  and  Science. 


The  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
our  climato  are  fruitful  sources  of 
I'uhnonary  and  Bronchial  affec- 
tions. Experience  having  proved 
that  simple  remedies  often  act 
speedily  and  certainly  when  taken 
in  the  early  stage  of  disease,  recourse 
should  at  "once  be  hnd  to  '•'■Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches"  or  Lozenges, 
let  the  Cold,  Cough  or  Irritation  of 
the  Throat  be  ever  so  slight,  os  by 
this  precaution  a more  serious  at- 
tack may  be  effectually  warded  off. 


Not  an  exceptionable  volume  can  be  found  in  the  en- 
tire Catalogue.  It  is  richly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Scholar  and  general  reader,  and  is 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

Write  for  it 
It  contains  Books  of 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

TRAVEL,  POETRY, 

IIUMOR,  ADVENTURE, 

FACT,  FICTION, 

DEVOTION,  AMUSEMENT. 

It  contains  Books  for 

Old  and  Young. 

Boys  and  Girls, 

Farmers  and  Mechanics, 

Merchants  and  Physicians, 

Lawyers  and  Statesmen, 

Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Remember  that  all  books  are  sold  as  low  as  at  any 
other  establishment,  and  a handsome  present  accompa- 
nies each  book  sold. 

ALBUMS, 

Of  all  sizes  and  styles,  with  splendid  Engravings. 

PRESENTATION  BOOKS, 

Iu  every  beautiful  style  of  Binding. 

PRAYER  BOOKS, 

Protestant  and  Catholic. 

HYMN  BOOKS, 

Of  all  denominations. 


“ That  trouble  in  my  Thro: 
(for  which  the  ‘ Troches'  is 
specific),  having  made  me  of 
eu  a mere  whisperer.” 

N.  P.  WILLIS. 

“I  recommend  their  use  i 
.Public  Speakers.” 

REV.  E.  II.  CHAPIN. 


BROWN’S  I 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S  j 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S 


REV.  A.  C.  EGGLESTON.  TROCHES. 

“ Contain  no  Opium  or  any- 
thing injurious.”  TROCHES. 

DR  A.  A.  HAYES, 

Chemist,  Boston.  TROCHES. 

“A  simple  and  pleasant  com- 
bination for  Coughs,  &c.’’  TROCHES. 

DR.  G.  F.  BIGELOW, 

Boston.  TROCHES. 

“ Beneficial  in  Bronchitis.” 

DR.  J.  F.  AV.  LANE,  TROCHES. 

Boston. 

“I  have  proved  them  excel-  TROCHES, 
lent  for  Whooping  Cout.ii." 

REV.  11.  AV.  WARREN,  TROCHES. 
Boston. 

“ Beneficial  when  compel  led  TROCHES, 
to  speak, suffering  from  Cold.” 

REV.  S.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  TROCHES. 

St.  Louis. 

“ I heartily  unite  in  the  TROCHES. 


BROWN’S] 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S! 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’ 


LATE  FROM  THE  NURSERY. 

Mamma.  “Now,  Frank,  you  must  put  your  Drum  down,  if  you  are  going  to  say  your  Prayers. 
Frank.  “Oh,  do  let  me  wear  it,  please;  I'll  pomise  not  to  think  about  it.” 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

Have  removed  their  Stock  of 

China,  Glass,  &c., 

To  No.  479  Broadway,  New  York, 

(between  Grand  and  Broome  Sts.). 

We  invite  the  Public  to  examine  the  quality  and  styles 
f our  goods,  comparing  the  prices,  which  are 

Low  for  Cash. 

One  Price— No  Deviation. 


Putrid  Sore  Throat 

And  Scarlet  Fever,  cured  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith’s  Mag- 
netic Salve,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.  A plaster  of  it 
around  tho  neck;  annoint  inwardly,  and  gargle  with  red 
sumac  berry  tea,  strong.  A box  sent  by  mail,  pre  paid, 
for  25  cents. 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S  I 


i REV.  M.  SCHUYLER.  TROCHES. 
| “Effectual  in  removing 
, Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of  TROCHES. 
| the  Throat,  so  common  with 
Speakers  and  Singers.”  TROCHES. 

Prof.  M.  STACY  JOHNSON, 

La  Grange,  Ga.  TROCHES. 

Teacher  of  Music,  Southern 

Female  College.  TROCHES. 

11 1 have  been  much  afflicted] 
with  Bronchial  Affection,  ■ TROCHES. 

producing.  Hoarseness  and  

Cough.  The  'Troches'  are  the  j TROCHES. 

only  effectual  remedy,  giving 

power  and  clearness  to  the  TROCHES. 


POEMS, 

Of  all  the  Authors. 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S 


JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

In  almost  endless  variety. 

BIBLES, 

Of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

All  sold  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  a beautiful  gift  pre- 
sented with  each  hook. 


Established  in  1334. 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S 


BROWN’S1 


The  Greatest  Triumph  of  the  Agrc!!! 
CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE. 
Part  I.  now  ready.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cts. 
Liberal  discounts  to  Canvassers  and  Agents. 

II.  DEXTER  & CO.,  113  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y., 
AGENTS  for  AMERICA. 


BROWN’S 


The  Quaker  City  Publishing  House 

GUARANTEES 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all  of  its  patrons. 

BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 

You  can  order  any  books  which  are  in  print,  and  they 
will  bo  furnished  at  the  Publishers'  Prices,  and  prompt- 
ly sent  to  any  destination. 

Money  may  be  sent  at  our  Risk, 

Provided  it  is  enclosed  in  presence  of  a reliable  person 
and  properly  registered.  But  the  best  and  safest  mode 
is  to  remit  by  Draft  on  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  and 
made  payable  to  my  order. 


BROWN’S  I 


Spasmodic  Asthma.— The  most  severe  cases  of 
this  dreadful  complaint  have  been  cured  by  a few  doses 
of  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  for  Asthma,  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief.  Prepared 
only  by  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  all 
Druggists  at  $1  00  per  bottle. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

CyOwrea  Cough,  Cold , Hoarseness  and  Influenza. 
Cures  any  Irritation  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 
Relieves  the  Harking  Cough  in  Consumption. 

Relieves  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrh. 

Clears  and  gives  strength  to  the.  voice  of  Singers. 
Indispensable  to  Public  Speakers. 

Soothing  and  simple,  Children  can  use  them. 

As  they  assist  Expectoration  and'relieve  Hoarseness. 
Ii-5P  Sold  by  all  Druggists  in  the  United  States,  at 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A BOX. 


JOHN  3.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES, 

Manufactory  and  Warcrooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  Now  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  enn  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISFS 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicen, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhcea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  tiring  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago : WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Phiiad. 

J.  B.  MARC OISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Richard  Campbell. 


Manufacturer  of  all 

Ciku  Saddlery  Harness, 

...yV  ; Trunks,  Valises, 

Carpet-Dag-s.  &c., 

No.  50  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Orders  by  mail. 

Reference — Harper  & Brothers,  Franklin  Square.  _ 


To  those  who  will  Act  as 
AGENTS. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


Send  for  a Catalogue  and  private  Circular,  which  con- 
tain inducements  not  to  be  excelled,  if  equaled,  by  any 
other  establishment,  with  full  directions  and  particulars. 

Address  all  orders  to 

DUANE  RULISOH, 

Proprietor  of  the  Quaker  City 
Publishing  House, 

i oi  rra  I frorrP- 33  South  3d  street’ 

Philadelphia, 


4 Powerful  Microscopes  of  different  powers 
Sent  by  mail  for  $1  00.  Same  to  California  $1  50. 

“ It  magnifies  more  tlian.500  times.  A marvelous,  lit- 
tle and  effectivo  Pictorial. 

“A  wonderful  magirifier  for  25  cts.’'—  Boston  Ledger. 


NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

. CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

TENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


REAT  CURIOSITY— Particulars  sent/ree. 

Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Cf ; 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1860. 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


thor  of  several  legal  works,  and  a prominent  poli- 
tician in  liis  time. 

In  1830  Mr.  Hunter  was  admitted  to  tho  bar,  and 
commenced  practice  in  liis  native  county,  where, 
in  1832,  he  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  An- 
drew Jackson.  He,  however,  espoused  the  cause 
of  State  Rights,  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  coerce  South  Carolina,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  by  the 
opposition  in  1834.  He  served  three  years,  and 
took  a high  stand  as  an  independent,  original  leg- 
islator, opposing  the  Administration  in  its  hostility 
to  “nullification”  and  its  exertions  to  “ expunge” 
a resolution  on  the  records  of  the  Senate ; yet  sus- 
taining the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  the 
efforts  to  abolish  the  “American  system”  of  pro- 
tective tariffs. 

• In  1837  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Congress  as  a Representative  from  his  native 


District;  and  although  he  acted  with  those  States- 
Rights  Whigs  who  had  supported  Judge  White  for 
the  Presidency,  he  zealously  opposed  a United 
States  Bank.  In  an  able  speech,  which  displayed 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  financial  matters, 
he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try from  the  pecuniary  distress  then  paralyzing  in- 
dustry and  arresting  progress.  “I  might,”  said 
he,  “perhaps  escape  responsibility  by  declaring 
that,  as  I had  nothing  to  do  in  producing  the  pres- 
ent distress,  so  I was  bound  to  do  nothing  toward 
restoring  things  to  a sounder  condition.  Sir,  I 
scorn  the  excuse.  I think  I see  something  which 
may  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  I am 
willing  to  share  the  responsibility  with  those  who 
will  attempt  it.  In  taking  my  course  I form  no 
new  connections,  I make  no  alliances ; I act  as  I 
was  sent  here  to  act.  I legislate  not  for  party,  but 
for  the  good  of  our  common  country.  I tread  all 
personal  and  party  considerations 
in  the  dust  when  they  present  them- 
selves in  competition  with  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  people.” 
The  course  thus  marked  out  early  in 
life  Mr.  Hunter  has  consistently  pur- 
sued ; neither  has  he  been  found  al- 
ternately advocating  and  opposing 
the  great  financial  or  commercial 
measures  which  have  divided  the 
country — leaving  one  party  to  step 
into  another  at  a critical  moment, 
and  grasp  the  honors  of  victories  al- 
ready won  by  those  who  had  been 
his  opponents.  His  constituents  ap- 

\ predated  his  ability  and  his  integri- 

ty, which  they  indorsed  by  a re- 
election. 

When  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
met  the  organization  of  the  House 
\ \ was  delayed  by  the  first  of  the  four 

\ \ memorable  contests  for  the  Speaker- 

\ \ ship  which  have  occurred  during  the 

\ V past  twenty  years,  and  there  is  a cu- 

1 \ rious  connecting  link  between  tho 

j ' first  and  the  last.  When  the  House 

met,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1839, 
C five  gentlemen  presented  them- 

selves as  representatives  from  New 
Jersey,  which  then  elected  by  “ gen- 
eral ticket,”  and  exhibited  their  cer- 
tificates, bearing  the  “broad  seal” 
of  the  State  and  the  signature  of  ita 
Governor,  William  Pennington.— 
The  seal  and  the  signature  were 
alike  repudiated  after  a stormy  de- 
bate; and  on  the  16th  of  December 
Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  Speaker  by 
three  majority.  1 

Mr.  Hunter  was  thus  called  on  to 
preside  over  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives during  the  troubled  close  of 
the  Van  Buren  administration,  and 
so  discharged  his  arduous  duties 
as  to  receive  a unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Re-elected  to  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congress,  Mr.  Hunter  found  himself 
one  of  the  minority  combating  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  Whigs 
after  their  triumphant  election  of 
: ; } President  Harrison.  Bank,  bank- 

t rupt,  tariff,  and  loan  bills  were  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Hunter  with  equnl 
j zeal ; and  during  the  last  session  he 

; - aided  in  repealing  one  of  these  ineas- 

] ures — the  bill  for  the  relief  of  bank- 
-V  rupts,  passed  at  the  first  session. — 

jT? His  opposition  to  a National  Bank 
was,  however,  used  against  him  with 
' effect  during  the  next  canvass,  and 

v he  had  the  disadvantages  arising 

from  a change  in  the  boundaries  of 
his  district — his  competitor  defeating 
' him  by  a small  majority. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1844  Mr.  Hunter  warmly  advocated 
the  election  of  James  K.  Polk,  and 
was  himself  successful  as  a candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
tives.  He  cordially  supported  Pres- 
ident Polk  in  the  difficulties  with  En- 
gland on  the  Northwestern  bounda- 
'*  ry  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 

with  Mexico.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  “Wilmot  Proviso”  he  op- 
posed it,  and  has  since  been  the  un- 
compromising opponent  of  the  party 
then  formed,  now  known  as  the  Re- 
publican. 

Elected  in  184G  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Virginia,  he  took 
n ■ ■ _his  seat  In  December.  1847,  and  was 

U rl  y I " |)lale<jkJii  ihe  Committee  of  Fiuance, 


CHARLES  DICKENS’S  NEW 
SERIAL. 

We  publish  in  this  number  the 
Third  Journey  of  “ THE  UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELER”— being  a 
Report,  by  Charles  Dickens,  on  Sun- 
day Preaoliing  in  Theatres.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  it  fully  sustains  Mr. 
Dickens’s  world-wide  popularity. 

We  continue  in  this  number  our 
serials,  to  wit: 

1.  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  with 
McLenan’s  illustrations — 
commenced  in  No.  152. 
r 2.  THE  NEW  PART- 
NER IN  CLINGHAM  & 

CO.,  an  exquisite  Story  of 
American  Life,  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Ludlow,  illustrated 
by  McLenan — commenced 
in  No.  159.  / 

3.  THE  MISTRESS  OF  // 

THE  PARSONAGE,  by  j 

Ella  Rodman  — another  / / 

charming  Tale  of  Country  f 

Life  in  the  United  States  f ' ^ 

— with  Homer’s  illustra-  j 1 ^ 

tions — commenced  in  No.  I , 

164.  I M 


SENATOR  HUNTER  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  a United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia,  was  bora  in  Essex  County,  in  tlie 
eastern  part  of  that  State,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1809.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers 
in  that  fertile  region,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  River  Rappahannock,  formerly  frequent- 
ed by  European  vessels,  which  brought  supplies  of 
goods  in  exchange  for  tobacco.  Here  the  Hunter 
family,  generation  after  generation,  successfully 
cultivated  their  estate ; nor  do  we  learn  that  any 
of  them  occupied  public  positions  until  James 
Hunter  (the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch) 
was  elected  a Member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
He  gave  his  son  Robert  a liberal  education ; and 
the  young  man,  after  having  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  studied  law  with  Judge 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  of  Winchester,  the  nu- 


On  or  before  the  conclusion  of 
these  tales,  others  of  equal  merit 
will  be  commenced,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  publishers  to  se- 
cure every  work  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence that  is  written  here  or 
abroad.  The  foreign  serials  which 
appear  in  HARPER’S  WEEKLY 
are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  the  proprietors  of  HARPER’S 
WEEKLY,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, give  for  a mere  right  of 
priority  what  amounts  to  a hand- 
some copyright  to  the  author. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY  has  reg- 
ular artist  correspondents  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  commands  the  pencil  of  the 
first  artists  at  home.  In  order  to 
present  its  readers  with  a com- 
plete ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OP 

our  age,  it  likewise  transfers  to 
its  pages  the  best  and  most  gen- 
erally interesting  pictures  from  for- 
eign illustrated  journals.  The  sub- 
scriber to  HARPER’S  WEEKLY 
may  rely  on  finding  in  its  pages 
an  accurate,  well  drawn,  well  en- 
graved, and  well  printed  picture 
of  every  memorable  event  which 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every 
man  who  attracts  the  general  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

We  can  supply  back  numbers 
on  receipt  of  the  monejD  i Q itiZt 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  T.  HUNTER,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  VIRGINIA, 
[From  a Photograph  by  Brady.] 
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of  which  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  was 
Chairman.  There  has  not,  from  that  day  to  the 
present  time,  been  a prominent  question  before  the 
Senate  which  he  has  not — clearly,  briefly,  and  em- 
phatically— given  his  views  upon.  He  has  made 
but  comparatively  few  long  speeches,  but  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  intellect  upon  nearly  every  sub- 
ject debated.  Ever  ready  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  Virginia,  and  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  South, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he 
has  distinguished  himself  for  that  nationality  of 
character  which  comprehensively  grasps  the  future 
and  the  present ; and  which,  divesting  itself  of  lo- 
cal and  of  sectional  prejudices,  seeks  so  to  legislate 
as  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Union. 

In  1840  Senator  Hunter  succeeded  Senator  Dick- 
inson as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance— a 
responsible  position,  which  he  has  since  held.  One 
of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  a branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
acknowledgment  of  which  important  service  a large 
body  of  citizens  tendered  him  a public  dinner.  In 
declining  it,  on  account  of  pressing  engagements  at 
home,  he  6et  forth  the  position  taken  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  contending  for  the  empire  of  trade  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  and  declared  that  if  Broth- 
er Jonathan  is  to  enter  the  contest  New  York  must 
take  the  lead.  “ She  is,”  said  he,  “already  giving 
evidence  that  she  accepts  her  destiny,  and  is  pre- 
paring for  the  conflict.  Her  lines  of  magnificent 
steamers,  if  they  do  not  girdle  the  earth,  at  least 
spangle  the  oceans  in  more  directions  than  one ; 
her  commercial  enterprise  and  ambition  arc  world- 
wide in  their  extent.  In  such  an  undertaking  as 
this  may  all  good  omens  attend  and  all  success  re- 
ward he.r.  In  such  a struggle  she  has  the  right  to 
expect  the  aid  of  every  American  legislator.  She 
may  justly  demand  all  proper  facilities  for  com- 
merce, the  whole  machinery  of  trade,  a mint  with- 
in her  limits,  a warehousing  system  adjusted  to  her 
wants,  and  whatever  legislation  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  her  to  maintain  a free  commercial  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  very  cre- 
ation of  such  an  emporium  as  New  York  would 
then  become  would  be  eminently  conservative  of 
peace  abroad  and  harmony  at  home ; for  all  its  vast 
interests  would  be  staked  to  some  extent  on  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  wholly  upon  concord  at 
home.” 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  Sen- 
ator Hunter  has  been  obliged  to  take  a leading  part 
in  the  discussion  of  all  tariff  questions,  and  he  ha3 
adhered  strictly  to  his  original  position — that  no 
more  money  ought  to  be  raised  off  duties  on  foreign 
imports  than  would  be  just  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  honestly  administered.  This 
has  prompted  him  to  keep  down,  so  far  as  has  been 
in  his  power,  the  expenditures  of  the  Government. 
“I  think,”  said  he,  last  year,  “we  are  in  more 
danger  from  an  increased  taxation,  and  from  a con- 
test in  regard  to  a high  tariff  and  revenue,  and  all 
those  questions,  than  we  are  from  any  thing  else 
just  now ; and,  under  that  belief,  I have  felt  it  to 
my  duty  to  vote  even  against  some  good  appropri- 
ations if  I believed  they  could  be  postponed  with- 
out any  serious  detriment  to  the  country.” 

Senator  Hunter  is  not,  however,  disposed  to 
cripple  American  industry  by  adhering  to  a tariff 
policy  calculated  to  depress  it.  In  a speech  made 
last  year,  in  reply  to  Senator  Simmons,  he  said : 
“But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and made  an  appeal  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican laborer ; and  whenever  he  speaks  on  that  sub- 
ject he  moves  my  sympathies,  because  he  is  elo- 
quent and  sincere ; he  touches  my  heart,  if  he  fails 
to  convince  my  head ; but  when  I come  to  reflect 
coolly  upon  it,  I find  that  my  theory  of  doing  it  is 
very  different  from  his.  I,  too,  would  aid  the 
American  laborer.  The  paths  we  would  pursue  to 
reach  the  same  end  diverge  most  widely.  I would 
cheapen  the  axe  with  which  he  hews  his  way  into 
the  forest;  the  hoe  and  the  plow  with  which  he 
wrings  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  mother  earth  a 
hard-earned  subsistence  for  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren ; the  blanket  which  covers  him  by  night,  and 
the  coat  which  shields  him  by  day  against  the 
storms  and  the  rigors  of  winter.  I would  diminish 
the  price  of  the  bolt  with  which  the  sailor  fastens  the 
side  of  his  ship  together,  and  cheapen  the  cordage 
which  holds  the  spars  in  their  places ; and  by  all 
justifiable  means  in  my  power  I would  open  to  him 
every  port  upon  all  the  seas.  I would  cheapen  to 
the  manufacturer  the  tools  which  he  used  and  the 
clothes  which  he  wore;  I would  cheapen  to  him 
the  sugar  that  sweetens  the  ‘cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates and  I would  relieve  him  from  the  sense 
of  dependence  for  his  subsistence  upon  bounties 
to  be  extracted  from  the  hard  earnings  of  his  fel- 
low-laborers. I would  extend,  because  I would 
cheapen  the  cost  of  making,  that  iron  path  upon 
which  our  citizens  of  every  degree  are  speeding  by 
day  and  by  night  in  pursuit  of  their  objects  of 
pleasure  or  of  profit.  In  short,  Sir,  I would  open 
wide  the  door  to  the  self-development  of  American 
industry,  and  leave  it  free  to  pursue  the  bent  of  its 
own  genius ; and  if  it  did  not  then  achieve  what- 
ever is  grand  and  useful,  or  curious  and  beauti- 
ful in  art,  the  fault  would  not  rest  upon  the  want 
of  proper  opportunity,  but  upon  its  own  inca- 
pacity. For  myself,  I am  willing  to  abide  the  re- 
sult. I do  not  distrust  the  capacity  of  my  country- 
men to  do  as  much  as  has  been  effected  by  any 
other  nation  in  founding  empires  or  building  up 
industrial  systems.” 

While  Senator  Hunter  has  been  diligently  en- 
gaged at  Washington  others  have  attempted  to 
supplant  him  in  the  affections  of  the  Democrats  of 
Virginia,  but  without  success.  When  the  “Mo- 
ther of-Statesmen  and  of  Presidents”  inaugurated 
the  proud  monument  erected  at  her  Capitol  in  hon- 
or of  George  Washington,  Senator  Hunter  was  the 
orator  selected,  and  truly  grand  was  his  finished 
and  philosophical  production.  lie  has  been  again 
re-elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  chosen  candidate  of  the  Virgin- 
ian Democrats  for  President. 

In  person  Senator  Hunter  is  not  a brilliant  man. 
Grave  and  sincere,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance is  peculiarly  qtriet_pmlj  S^btyed— often  lan- 


guid and  indifferent.  His  hair  is  jot  black,  and  his 
complexion  is  swarthy.  His  form  is  compact,  and 
there  is  an  intimation  of  slowness  and  apathy  in 
his  movements ; if  he  has  passions  they  have  little 
effect  upon  his  exterior— the  iron  stove  scarcely 
glows  with  the  intensity  of  internal  fire.  His  at- 
tire is  careless;  his  manners  are  frank  and  cor- 
dial. No  suspicion  or  taint  lias  ever  clouded  his 
political  career;  no  flock  of  lobby  harpies  flock 
around  him;  and  he  is  evidently  disposed  to  be 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
rather  than  by  the  edicts  of  a caucus.  In  short, 
he  is  the  im personification  of  that  great  truth  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  address  which  he 
drew  up  for  presentation  by  Virginia  to  George  the 
Third : “ The  true  art  of  governing  is  the  art  of 
being  honest ; and  to  acquire  that  does  not  need 
the  advice  of  many  counselors.” 
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SUBVENTIONS  TO  OCEAN 
STEAMERS. 

NANSWERABLE  statistics  show  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  seas,  which  ten  years  ago 
was  nearly  ours,  is  again  passing  into  the  grasp 
of  England.  The  steam  navy  of  England  is 
driving  not  only  our  sailing-vessels,  but  our 
steamers  also  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
operation  is  gradual,  but  steady.  In  the  year 
1857,  out  of  forty-two  steamers  plying  between 
this  country  and  Europe,  eleven  were  Amer- 
ican, and  thirty-one  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
man ; in  the  year  1859,  out  of  forty-six  steam- 
ers plying  regularly  across  the  Atlantic,  only 
five  were  American  and  forty-one  were  foreign. 
In  other  words,  in  two  years  the  steam  service 
across  the  Atlantic  increased  ten  and  a half 
per  cent. ; but  in  the  same  period  the  foreign 
steamships  on  the  route  increased  thirteen  per 
cent.,  while  the  American  steamships  declined 
over  fifty  per  cent. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  palpable  de- 
feat of  our  steamship-owners  by  foreigners,  we 
discover  that  British  ship-owners  enjoy  a marked 
advantage  in  a regular,  subvention  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  That  Government  sagacious- 
ly devotes  a large  sum  annually  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers.  The 
Cunardcrs  can  afford  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  at  cost;  the  money  they  receive  from 
the  English  Government,  in  the  guise  of  mail- 
pay,  affords  a handsome  dividend  on  the  cap- 
ital invested  by  their  owners.  This  places 
them  in  a position  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
American  line.  A similar  advantage  is  en- 
joyed by  the  Canadian  line,  which  receives  a 
similar  annual  aid  from  the  Government  of 
Canada.  Other  lines — the  screw  line  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  the  Galway  line,  and  others 
— likewise  receive  aid,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
from  the  British  Government.  The  statesmen 
of  England  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a few  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be 
well  invested  in  driving  American  steamships 
off  the  Atlantic.  How  well  they  have  succeed- 
ed the  figures  given  above  sufficiently  prove. 

Our  steamships  received  nothing  but  a bare 
remuneration  for  transporting  the  mails  from 
port  to  port.  There  was  a time  when  Congress 
paid  a large  subsidy  to  the  Collins  steamers. 
Unhappily  Mr.  Collins  and  his  associates  had 
neither  the  sagacity  nor  the  moderation  which 
were  requisite  to  retain  the  boon.  Instead  of 
relying  on  the  patriotism  and  sagacity  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  loudly  asserted  that  they  undertook 
to  buy  up  members  and  newspapers;  and,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  result  was  the  loss  of  their 
annual  grant.  An  odor  of  corruption  and 
roguery  hung  round  the  line  to  the  day  of  its 
death.  It  was  badly  managed,  badly  officered, 
and  badly  engineered  in  every  way.  If  Mr. 
Collins  had  been  content  with  the  same  allow- 
ance as  the  Cunard  vessels  receive  from  the 
British  Government,  and  if  lie  had  forborne  to 
seek  that  by  scheming  and  intriguing,  he  would 
have  enjoyed  it  still,  and  the  line  would  still 
have  been  in  existence. 

However,  wo  may  let  by-gones  be  by-gones. 
The  question  is  now,  shall  any  thing  be  done 
for  the  salvation  of  our  steam  navy  ? We,  in 
thisfjournal,  have  always  taken  the  democratic 
ground  that  Government  subventions  to  lines  of 
steamers  were  wrong  in  principle,  as  partaking 
of  the  fatal  protective  system.  We  hold  that 
if  the  steamship  business  be  good  and  profita- 
ble, our  people  have  enterprise  enough  to  en- 
gage in  it ; if  it  be  not  good  and  profitable,  it 
is  waste  of  time  and  money  to  tax  the  people  at 
large  to  make  it  so.  But  in  this  case  a distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  on  national  grounds.  High 
national  reasons  forbid  us  to  suffer  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Europeans.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  vast 
preponderance  of  Great  Britain’s  steam  navy 
would  place  this  country  at  great  disadvantage. 
The  question,  therefore,  for  our  representatives 
at  Washington  is,  whether  these  national  con- 
siderations are  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  us 
to  follow  England  in  her  plan  of  subsidizing 
lines  of  Atlantic  steamers,  so  long  as  she  perse- 
veres in  that  policy  ? 

We  can  not  but  think  that  Mr.  Dallas — 
whose  presence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  has 


been  thus  far  purely  ornamental — might  render 
a good  service  to  his  country  by  bringing  this 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. If  that  Government  would  agree  to 
abandon  its  present  subsidy  to  the  Cunard 
steamers  we  ought  to  let  our  steamers  shift  for 
themselves.  But  if  the  British  Government 
perseveres  in  protecting  the  great  British  liqe, 
then,  if  it  be  of  national  consequence  to  us  to 
have  an  American  line,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  alternative  for  this  country  but  to  follow  the 
example,  unsound  as  it  is  in  principle. 


EXPLOSIONS  OF  STEAM- 
BOILERS. 

Essential  as  steam  is  to  the  development 
of  the  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  this  country,  recent  catas- 
trophes are  leading  many  to  regard  its  draw- 
backs as  almost  counterbalancing  its  advantages. 
So  much  property  and  so  many  lives  are  being 
daily  destroyed  by  explosions  of  steam-boilers 
that,  if  it  were  impossible  to  devise  proper 
remedies  for  such  accidents,  it  would  almost 
become  a question  whether  we  had  not  better 
dispense  altogether  with  so  terrible  an  agent  of 
mischief.  Happily  for  the  cause  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  progress,  very  few  accidents  have 
occurred  thus  far  which  can  not  be  legitimately 
traced  to  carelessness  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Unscientific  jurors  are  apt,  whenever  an  ex- 
plosion occurs,  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  boiler 
maker.  Undoubtedly  some  boilers  are  made 
of  unsound  iron,  and  hanging  would  be  a mild 
punishment  for  the  miscreants  who,  for  a trifling 
gain,  expose  their  fellow-creatures  to  such  risks 
as  explosions  involve  in  large  cities.  But  the 
verdicts  which  talk  of  iron  being  “bright  and 
shiny  on  the  edge,”  and  therefore  “apparently 
rotten,”  are  not  always  reliable.  Boiler  makers 
and  manufacturers  have  the  best  reasons  in  the 
world  for  using  none  but  the  best  iron.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  believe  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  will  wantonly  sacrifice  their  commer- 
cial standing,  the  labor  of  years,  and  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  every  one  within  half  a mile  of 
the  material  which  they  furnish  for  so  import- 
ant a purpose,  simply  because  by  so  doing  they 
can  add  a trifle  to  their  bank  account.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  plausible  to  say  that  a boiler  maker  of 
known  reputation  is  going  to  slight  his  work  in 
one  particular  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  when 
doubtless  his  productions — the  produce  of  his 
skill  and  capital — dot  the  country  far  and  wide 
with  their  feathery  columns  of  smoke  and  steam. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  bad  iron  is  nev- 
er used  in  the  manufacture  of  boilers ; but  in 
most  cases  of  accident  we  believe  the  real  cause 
will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  carelessness  of  the 
operatives  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
boilers.  For  instance,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence given  upon  the  recent  coroner’s  inquest 
in  Brooklyn,  it  appeal's  that  fires  were  started 
overnight,  and  left  “ banked”  all  night  with 
none  but  a fireman  in  charge ; and  it  also  ap- 
pears (though  no  mention  is  made  of  it)  no 
means  were  provided  for  supplying  the  water 
needed.  Now  boilers  need  water  if  fire  is  kept 
in  them,  whether  working  or  not ; there  arc 
leakages  and  condensation  going  on  continual- 
ly, which  are  exhaustive,  and  which  no  engi- 
neer can  foresee,  or  stop  if  he  could  see,  with- 
out means  of  running  in  water.  Need  any 
further  cause  be  sought  for  the  terrible  loss  of 
life  in  this  case  ? 

Similar  instances  abound.  A case  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  in  which  a blind  man,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  ran  a locomotive,  ac- 
companied by  a fireman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  superintendent  and  directors.  We  can  point 
to  places  in  this  city  where  the  proprietors  of 
steam-works  know  that  their  boilers  are  in  an 
unsafe  condition,  and  yet  go  on  every  day  with 
a serene  calmness,  trusting  to  luck  and  a boy’s 
supervision;  not  realizing  that  they  have  in 
their  vaults  a force  which  rends  bonds  of  iron 
and  brass  as  a man  a straw.  Then,  when 
“misfortune”  overtakes  them,  we  have  the 
melancholy  farce  over  again — “ bad  iron,”  “ no 
safety-valve,”  etc.,  etc. 

If  our  Legislature  could  spare  a few  days  for 
the  railroad  grant  and  railroad  plunder  bills 
which  now  engross  the  attention  of  members, 
they  might  do  some  good  by  enacting  laws  im- 
posing heavy  penalties  on  parties  owning  steam- 
engines  and  carrying  needlessly-high  steam; 
employing  men  who  arc  not  engineers,  but, 
technically  speaking,  “stoppers  and  starters;” 
overloading  their  engines ; and  committing  oth- 
er similar  imprudences.  Under  such  restric- 
tions steam  would  be  rendered  safer  in  its  use, 
better  in  its  action,  and  more  profitable  to  its 
proprietors. 

Steam  cylinders  should  be  increased.  Steam 
at  sixtv-five  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  is 
more  effective,  and  works  with  more  economy 
to  each  and  every  part  of  the  engine,  the  boiler 
included,  than  smaller  cylinders  with  higher 
pressure.  It  is  a common  practice  in  factories 
to  get  a little  engine,  and  “work  her  up,”  as 
they  call  it.  We  have  asked  one  engineer  in 
the  city  here  what  power  he  called  his  engine 
(seeing  that  it  was  laboring  very  hard,  and 
fairly  staggering  under  its  load — it  was  one  of 
lli  bore  and  22  in  stroke).  “Oh!”  said  he, 
“it’s  about  30-horse.”  He  carried  seventy-five 


pounds  steam  to  the  square  inch,  and  thought 
lie  was  getting  30-horse  power  out  of  it ! This 
is  but  a sample  of  one  from  many.  Engi- 
neers crack  on  steam  as  much  as  they  can  fairly 
get ; hang  on  pokers,  weights,  shaft-couplings, 
and  whatever  comes  to  hand  ; then,  when  they 
finally  “work  her  up,”  we  have  the  old  tragedy 
over  again. 

The  main  evil  is,  that  sufficient  attention  is 
not  paid  to  hiring  capable  men  to  work  engines. 
If  a manufacturer  wants  a book-keeper,  he  takes 
pains  to  ascertain  if  he  bo  reliable  and  honest ; 
but  if  he  want  an  engineer  he  takes  the  first  that 
comes  with  his  certificate,  and  hires  him  off- 
hand, often  at  so  low  a rate  of  wages  that  no 
careful,  sober,  intelligent  man  would  accept  the 
place.  There  are  a few  places  in  the  city  where 
good  prices  are  paid  to  engineers.  Now  these 
incompetent  and  underpaid  men  arc  not  so  much 
to  blame  for  accidents  arising  from  their  want 
Of  capacity  or  inattention  as  the  men  who  hire 
them.  The  former  must  get  a living  at  some 
rate  or  other,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a demand 
for  their  services  there  will  be  plenty  of  them. 
There  is  no  lack  of  engineers  in  the  land ; no 
lack  of  men  who  solely  and  religiously  strive  to 
do  their  duty  at  any  and  every  personal  hazard. 
But  too  many  owners  of  steam-power,  in  this 
city  especially,  seek  to  save  a few  dollars  a 
month  by  employing  incompetent  hands,  and 
the  result  is — the  old  story — buildings  blown 
up;  unfortunate  human  beings  killed  by  the 
score ; and,  of  course,  the  usual  verdict — “No- 
body to  blame ! ” 

If  the  Legislature  would  render  it  incumbent 
on  the  owners  of  steam-engines  in  large  cities  to 
employ  competent  engineers,  and  would  render 
them  personally  responsible  for  accidents  where 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  we  might  have  to  re- 
cord a reform  in  this  important  matter. 


AN  OUTRAGE. 

On  Friday  last  Superintendent  Pilsbury, 
whose  portrait  we  give  on  another  page,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  His  ground 
for  the  step  is  the  persistence  of  Messrs.  Bowen, 
Stranahan,  and  Mayor  Wood — Commissioners 
of  Police — in  assuming  entire  control  of  the 
force,  and  reducing  the  superintendent  to  the 
mere  rank  of  their  recording  clerk. 

This  is  the  first  overt  act  of  the  new  league 
between  Fernando  Wood  and  the  Republicans 
of  New  York  city.  The  object  of  both  is  to  use 
the  police  in  the  Presidential  election  in  No- 
vember next,  each  (Wood  and  the  Republicans) 
privately  intending  to  cheat  the  other  when  the 
time  comes.  The  object  of  the  three  members 
of  the  Police  Commission  who  voted  against 
this  outrage  is  to  preserve  the  police  free  from 
politics,  and  to  render  them  an  efficient  and 
useful  body.  It  now  rests  with  Commissioner 
Stillman — whose  casting  vote  remains  to  bo 
thrown — to  decide  which  side  shall  prevail. 

At  the  time  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  was 
passed  this  journal  took  the  ground  that  the 
measure  was  unsound  in  principle,  and  that,  in 
practice,  it  would  merely  render  the  police  a 
Republican  instead  of  a Democratic  machine. 
Thus  far,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  much  has 
been  done  by  the  Commissiotiers  to  disprove  the 
latter  statement ; the  police  in  their  hands  has 
undoubtedly  proved  more  efficient  than  it  was 
before.  But  now,  it  seems,  the  mask  is  being 
thrown  off ; the  Republican  party  want  their 
reward.  It  rests  with  Mr.  Stillman  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  get  it,  at  the  cost  of  police 
efficiency  in  this  city. 


TOS  IWDffliaaBME. 


“WOMAN." 

Michelet  has  published  the  sequel  to  las 
“Love,”  which  Dr.  Palmer  has  translated,  and 
which  will  not  disappoint  any  admirer  of  the  first 
book.  It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  of  the  work  as 
a whole,  for,  like  the  other,  it  is  alternately  rhapso- 
dical and  scientific.  And  yet  he  says  a great  many 
noble  and  true  things  with  generous  eloquence. 
The  peculiar  loveliness  of  dependent  young  girls 
seeking  their  fortune  in  great  cities,  and  the  ter- 
rible dilemma  of  death  or  dishonor,  which  Mrs. 
Dali  so  calmly  puts  in  her  admirable  little  treatise, 
are  presented  by  Michelet  with  a fullness  and  force 
which  are  startling.  It  effectually  routs  the  twad- 
dling sentimentality  that  “women  are  about  as 
well  off  as  they  can  ever  hope  to  be.”  Are  men 
so?  And  is  the  position  of  women  in  a world 
where  men  rule  so  palpably  preferable  ? 

The  book  has  one  fatal  defect.  It  is  only  a 
criticism,  not  an  experience.  The  author  says 
truly  enough  that  the  sexes  are  entirely  different. 
“Woman  is  not  lesser  man,”  as  Tennyson  sings; 
but  this,  which  is  designed  as  an  analysis  and  ex- 
position of  what  is  most  essentially  feminine  in 
woman,  is  written  by  a man.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
the  writer’s  observation,  and  not  an  observation 
which  can  be  scientifically  verified;  for  it  is  an 
estimate  of  character  and  nature  which  is  necessa- 
rily colored  by  the  individuality  of  the  observe^ 
It  is  often  incoherent  and  vaguely  sentimental,  but 
interests  by  its  frequent  shrewd  insight  and  deli- 
cate appreciation. 

Yet  its  key-note  is  the  same.  “ W oman  is  born 
to  suffer.  Every  great  step  of  life  is  to  her  a 
wound,”  says  our  author.  So  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  glowing  passages  the  thought  suddenly  ob- 
trudes, “ This  is  not  a loyal  appreciation  of  a more 
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exquisite  human  nature ; it  is  morbid  sympathy, 
it  is  the  pity  of  superiority,  for  an  invalid.” 

In  fact,  Michelet’s  entire  theory  of  the  sexes  is 
not  of  equality  in  diversity,  but  of  vigor  and  de- 
pendence. Man  is  the  sun,  woman  is  the  flower, 
living  only  in  his  light,  forever  leaning  and  yearn- 
ing toward  him.  The  husband  is  protector,  guard- 
ian, father  (Michelet  says  so)  of  the  wife.  Has  it 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a Frenchman  to 
conceive  a woman  robust  and  healthy  in  body, 
Bteady  in  nerves,  profoundly  cultivated  in  mind, 
calm  and  candid  in  soul,  simple  in  manner,  and  of 
heart  so  loving  and  loyal  that  sentimental  sophistry 
is  impossible?  Here  are  three  hundred  pages 
about  woman,  her  life  and  love  and  education,  and 
not  the  slightest  recognition  of  the.  fact  that  the 
utter  renunciation  of  the  very  thing  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  especial  object  of  her  creation  may 
be  her  radiant  crown'  of  glory.  The  depth  and 
sweetness  and  power  of  human  character  have  been 
quite  as  nobly  illustrated  by  the  women  who  have 
never  married  as  by  those  who  have. 

Yet  it  would  be  very  unfair  not  to  acknowledge 
the  evident  honest  intention  of  Michelet  to  height- 
en the  respect  and  reverence  for  women,  which 
seems  almost  to  have  died  out  of  Frenchmen,  if 
their  literature  and  their  life  are  truthful  witness- 
es. Of  the  life,  Michelet,  himself  a Frenchman, 
and  for  many  years  in  constant  communication 
with  the  young  men  of  France,  must  be  taken  as  a 
competent  witness — more  competent  than  any  for- 
eign observer.  The  litorature,  however,  speaks 
for  itself.  Even  in  George  Sand’s  stories  — and 
Michelet  calls  her  “ our  great  novelist,  a woman 
of  wonderful  power” — what  melancholy  portraits 
we  have ! Even  Consuelo  tells  lies.  Even  the 
best  of  the  heroines  are  intellectually  or  morally 
deformed.  George  Sand’s  novels  are  a chorus  of 
fiery,  indignant  protest  against  the  place  assigned 
women  in  the  most  debonnaire  and  polite  of  nations. 
How  a Frenchman  lifts  his  hat  when  a woman 
passes,  and  keeps  his  seat ! What  is  Balzac  but 
the  cruelly  calm  analyst  of  the  woman  of  an  essen- 
tially artificial  society?  Shall  I speak  of  Dumas 
— of  Sue — of  Paul  de  Kock,  whom  it  is  not  quite 
decent  to  mention,  but  whose  scantily-draped  sto- 
ries were  the  reading  of  the  great  middle  class  of 
French  men  and  women?  Of  late  he  has  been 
somewhat  superseded  by  the  younger  Dumas,  by 
About,  and  still  more  recently  by  Ernest  Feydeau', 
whose  last  book  every  man  who  respects  women 
will  quietly  put  into  the  fire,  and  hold  his  tongue 
witli  shame,  indignation,  and  wonder.  Think  for 
a moment  how  love  and  women  are  treated  by  the 
men  who  live  and  write  around  him,  and  you  will 
better  understand  Michelet’s  two  books.  He  has 
not  escaped  the  general  infection,  indeed.  He  is 
too  thoroughly  French  to  understand  the  essential 
purity  of  women ; but  he  is  too  much  a man  not  to 
feel  how  unworthy  of  them  are  the  ideas  which 
prevail  around  him,  and  under  whose  influence  he 
has  been  educated. 

And  so  he  addresses  his  book  to  his  companions. 
It  is  in  the  high,  sentiraentally-false  key  in  which 
they  praise  women  when  they  praise  at  all.  That 
he  could  not  help — but  it  serves  to  win  their  ear 
and  attention.  Then  he  curiously  mingles  fact 
and  science  with  the  weak  romanticism  of  the  gen- 
eral strain.  That,  again,  serves  to  interest  them, 
because  France  is  first  in  physiological  science. 
Tlio  book  speaks  to  a society  which  freely  discuss- 
es, even  in  its  lightest  and  most  popular  literature, 
what  we  do.  not  mention.  With  all  its  prodigious 
plain  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  prurient  nor  in- 
decent. It  is  a treatise  of  aesthetic  physiology,  or 
physiological  aesthetics.  It  alludes  to  many  facts 
which  have  been  hitherto  hidden  in  strictly  scien- 
tific works,  but  which  are  no  more  improper  here 
than  there,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  essential 
to  the  better  education  of  the  French  idea  and 
treatment  of  women.  As  the  public  does  not  read 
those  scientific  works,  he  puts  their  results  in  a 
form  that  will  be  read  and,  as  he  hopes,  heeded. 
If,  he  argues,  the  constantly  fresh  discoveries  of 
Science  are  to  be  made  generally  useful,  must  they 
not  be  generally  known  ? And  how  can  the  mass 
of  men  and  women  know  unless  somebody  tells 
them  ? If  you  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  such  a book 
here  ? the  answer  is,  None  at  all,  if  French  moral- 
ity be  confined  to  France. 

Michelet’s  is  not  the  Book  of  Love  or  of  Woman 
that  a simple,  noble  man  would  conceive.  The 
clear,  heaven-pure,  lark-like  strain, 

“ A perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command, 

And  yet  an  angel  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  celestial  light," 

is  unknown  to  him,  with  all  his  “ woman  is  a re- 
ligion,” and  his  sometimes  maudlin  raptures  and 
rhapsodies.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  bad 
because  it  is  not  the  best.  The  worst  man  would 
be  touched  by  its  naive  appeal.  The  wisest  and 
healthiest,  while  he  smiled  at  its  grotesque  ccsta-* 
sies,  would  still  feel  that  it  was  an  honest  effort  at 
greater  justice  in  social  relations  and  a truer  ap- 
preciation of  character 


WHAT’S  IN  A NAME  ? 

The  poets  and  enthusiasts  sigh  for  the  Indian 
names.  Why  have  we  not  retained  the  rich,  reso- 
nant, musical  mouthfuls  of  nomenclature  by  which 
the  red  men  knew  the  places  which  they  shall  know 
no  more?  Why  was  the  Classical  Dictionary 
spilt  all  over  Western  New  York,  ludicrously  re- 
viving those  associations  with  names  which  are  so 
poetic  and  enduring  ? A New  Yorker,  for  instance, 
enjoys  none  of  the  historic  charm  of  the  word  Sy- 
racuse. It  has  no  full  Sicilian  flavor  in  his  mind 
— no  gleam  for  his  imagination.  It  means  only  a 
very  new  and  very  bustling  inland  town,  which 
political  conventions  make  hideous  two  or  three 
times  a year.  It  is  the  same  with  Utica.  It  no 
longer  means  Cato  and  Roman  heroism.  It  only 
means  Bagg’s  Hotel-and  twenty  minutes  for  dinner. 

As  you  go  westward  matters  do  not  mend.  You 
dart  in  despair  through  Rome,  Yerona,  Manlius, 
Syracuse,  Canton,  Jordan,  Savannah,  Clyde,  Pal- 
myra,  Macedon,  Rochester,  ufci>Qi4alt5£  ChujJj’), 


Batavia,  and  finally  alight,  saddened  and  weary, 
at  Buffalo.  Upon  the  other  road  you  have  Ca- 
millus,  Marcellus,  Auburn,  Waterloo,  and  Geneva. 
A man  who  often  travels  that  route  necessarily 
gradually  loses  the  sweet  significance  of  the  names. 
He  sees  in  them  no  more  poetry,  no  more  pictur- 
esquencss ; for  no  sane  man  will  contend  that  any 
of  the  towns  mentioned  are  either  poetic  or  pic- 
turesque. They  are  merely  hasty  stations  thrown 
up  by  a rapidly  advancing  civilization. 

And  in  saying  that  we  have  touched  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  are  so  grotesquely  named.  1 he 
Indians  were  very  few  in  number,  and  their  names 
were  necessarily  the  same.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  New  England,  when  the  Pilgrims  landed,  is 
estimated  to  have  been  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand;  and  all  over  the  country  they  were  a 
spare  population.  Let  us  not  be  unjust.  Even 
along  the  Central  Road  the  Indian  names  occur. 
In  the  midst  of  this  classic  society  there  are  Oris- 
kany,  Canastota,  Canaseraga,  Chittenango  (water 
flowing  to  the  north),  Cayuga,  Seneca  Falls,  and 
Canandaigua  (the  place  of  laying  down  burdens). 
How  musical,  how  memorable  these  names  are! 
Around  them,  as  around  the  old  English,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Italian,  or  Greek  names,  historic  associa- 
tions might  grow  and  cluster.  To  the  American 
in  Rome  the  name  Canaseraga  would  bring  a sweet 
patriotic  thrill,  as  when,  in  sooty  London  streets, 
the  wandering  Switzer  hears  the  ranz-des-raches. 
What  emotion  would  he  derive,  as  he  stood  in  the 
Coliseum,  from  hearing  of  Rome  upon  the  Central 
Road?  Rapt  in  historic  lore,  and  hearing  of  a 
nomination  at  Syracuse,  “ Archimides,  of  course,” 
he  answers,  musingly. 

The  tradition  is  that  some  good  surveyor  went 
about  districting  the  land,  and  his  clerk,  who  had 
had  “ an  eddication,”  consecrated  his  surveys  with 
names  taken  from  Lempriere.  Doubtless  they 
would  willingly  have  taken  the  Indian  names 
But  if  there  were  none,  what  could  they  do  ? One 
thing  certainly  was  possible.  They  might  have 
named  the  townships  from  the  prevailing  woods 
and  flowers.  Shrub-oak  is  quite  as  good  a name 
for  a town  as  Coldwater,  which  is  probably  the 
translation  of  some  French  name  of  the  spot. 
Painted  Post,  on  the  Erie  road,  is  a good  name. 
Live-oak  wonld  certainly  have  been  a preferable 
name  to  Buffalo — even  if  the  grand  word  Ontario 
had  not  been  at  hand  waiting  to  be  used.  But 
next  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a good  name  is 
that  of  getting  rid  of  a bad  one.  So  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  bear  the  names  we  have.  Perhaps 
Buffalo  is  just  as  prosperous  as  it  would  be  under 
any  other  name.  But  prosperity  is  not  every 
thing.  A rose  would  smell  as  sweet  if  it  were 
called  a blood-cabbage;  but  it  wouldn’t  have  so 
pretty  a name.  How  some  of  Milton’s  long,  so- 
norous, refluent  lines,  made  up  entirely  of  names, 
have  a breathless  romance  in  their  music!  How 
exquisitely  Charles  Lamb  treats  names  ! What  a 
weird  world  Edgar  Poe  created  with  his  ‘'  ghoul- 
haunted  woodland  of  Weir”  and  his  “ dank  tarn  of 
Auber !”  Names  are  things.  Suppose  Rowena,  in 
“ Ivanhoe,”  had  been  named  Dolly  Jerusha,  would 
the  story  have  survived  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  the 
most  universally  read  book  in  literature  ? 

So  if  we  can  not  change  the  old  name,  we  can 
certainly  sin  no  more. 


A PUBLIC  DISGRACE. 

If  some  traveler  in  the  interior  of  wild  lands 
should  tell  us  that  he  had  found  there  tribes  who 
humorously  insisted  upon  calling  themselves  civ- 
ilized, and  who  yet  forced  travelers  who  were  com- 
fortably journeying  to  cross  broad  rivers  upon  the 
ice  at  midnight  in  open  sleighs  and  with  the  mer- 
cury below  zero,  how  we  should  laugh  at  the  good 
joke  of  their  supposing  themselves  civilized,  when 
a good  bridge  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ex- 
cellent proofs  of  civilization.  Nor  has  any  body 
forgotten,  probably,  the  universal  execration  which 
saluted  the  “Erie  war”  a few  years  since,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Erie,  upon  the 
famous  lake  of  that  name,  pulled  up  the  track  of 
a railroad,  in  revenge  for  an  effort  to  make  the 
gauge  of  different  roads  uniform,  that  passengers 
might  go  on  without  detention.  The  people  of 
Erie  were  not  of  a temper  to  behold  the  coffee, 
which  they  had  prepared  for  delayed  and  wr&tliful 
passengers,  cooling  upon  the  counter.  Not  the}' ! 
If  the  companies  chose  to  harmonize  their  tracks  at 
the  expense  of  possible  custom  for  Erie,  pies  and 
cakes  (no  pun  is  here  intended),  they  did  it  at  the 
risk  of  having  their  tracks  pulled  up  about  their 
heels.  Those  were  remarkable  events.  If  the 
public  has  forgotten  them,  the  travelers  have  not. 
And  among  them  the  Lounger,  who  was  turned  out 
of  a comfortable  seat  at  night  and  forced  to  stum- 
ble and  plunge  through  a driving  snow-storm  with 
his  fellow-passengers,  catching  a horrible  cold  by 
the  Way.  There  was  one  comfort,  however.  The 
passengers  resolved  to  abstain  utterly  from  the 
pies  and  cakes  of  the  agreeable  little  town  of  Erie, 
and  so  they  did ; pushing  patiently  on  until  they 
reached  the  borders  of  Christian  civilization. 

Yet  why  was  it  any  more  intolerable  to  be  turned 
out  of  a comfortable  car  at  Erie,  to  plod  on  to  an- 
other train,  than  it  is  to  be  forced  to  cross  the  Hud- 
son River  at  Albany  to  connect  with  all  the  East- 
ern and  Western  trains  ? Even  the  Gunpowder 
Creek  in  Maryland,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  as 
broad  as  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  is  crossed  upon 
piles ; but  the  great  current  of  Eastern  and  West- 
ern travel  is  stopped  and  confused  at  one  of  its 
most  important  points,  just  the  one  where  there 
should  be  every  convenience  and  facility'.  Whose 
is  the  fault  ? It  can  not  be  that  of  the  II.  R.  R.  R., 
or  the  Western  Railroad,  or  the  Central,  or  the 
Northern,  the  four  great  lines  which  concentrate  at 
that  point.  They  gain  nothing  by  the  vexation  and 
delay.  It  can  not  be  the  fault  of  Albany,  for  in 
every  way  the  city  would  gain,  as  indeed  all  cities 
gain  by  great  works  of  public  accommodation. 
Can  it  be  the  wish  of  the  sister  city  Troy — that 
quiet,  dignified,  conservative  city?  What  does 
Troy  gain  by  it  ? The  profit  of  sloop-trade  ? But 
is  not  that  dearly  bought  by  the  execration  of  rep- 


resentatives of  every  part  of  the  country,  who  look 
up  the  river  indiguantly  and  shake  metaphoric 
fists  at  the  sober  little  city  ? Will  it  not  be  dread- 
ful that  Troy  should  be  chiefly  known  only  as  the 
city  which  incommodes  the  great  stream  of  travel ; 
throws  snags  into  it,  as  it  were,  upon  which  if  the 
passengers  themselves  are  not  wrecked,  their  pa- 
tience is,  and  certainly  their  kindly  regard  for  Troy 
is  lost  forever  ? 

However,  this  is  supposition  only,  about  Troy. 
It  is  a city  too  intelligent,  too  refined,  too  gener- 
ous, to  favor  any  such  dog  in  the  manger  policy 
as  this. 

A bridge  at  Albany  is  not  a matter  of  railroad 
speculation  only,  it  is  an  affair  of  general  public 
benefit.  Any  thing  so  awkward,  so  confused,  so 
troublesome  to  every  person  and  thing  as  the  pres- 
ent transit,  is  not  to  be  seen  upon  any  other  route 
in  the  country.  We  New  Yorkers  laugh  at  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  institution.  Has  it  any  point 
or  practice  so  barbarous  as  ours  at  Albany  ? 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Scene  in  the  Lobby  of  the  Opera.  House. — Wicli- 
ard,  ole  fellah,  did  you  observe  liow  that  gurl  gazed  at 
my  kervat  ? No,  Bwyon,  I did  not,  for  there  was  a sweet 
eweature  in  the  boxes,  whose  eyes  were  positively  in- 
verted on  my  boots  all  the  evening. 


One  day  as  Mr.  C— , — was  limping  down  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh,  from  the  Court  of  Sessions,  he  overheard 
a young  lady  sayjo  her  companion  rather  loudly,  “ That 

is  Mr.  C , the  lame  lawyer."  Upon  which  he  turned 

round,  and,  with  his  usual  force  of  expression,  said, 
“No,  madam,  I am  a lame  man,  but  not  a lame  lawyer.” 


Strange  Wager. — Many  whimsical  things  are  done 
in  Paris.  A man  named  Dessanges,  who  had  not  money 
enough,  and  one  Laffarge,  who  had  too  much,  laid  a 
singular  wager.  Dessanges  bet  Laffarge  that  he  would 
sit  upon  the  parapet  of  the  Pont  Neuf  front  seven  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  for  one  month,  and  that 
he  would  make  all  kinds  of  grimaces  the  whole  of  the 
time.  He  has  already  been  at  his  post  nearly  a fort- 
night, but  he  is  obliged  to  have  a friend  by  liis  Bide  to 
inform  those  that  pass  by  that  he  iB  not  making  faces  at 
them,  but  that  he  is  merely  doing  it  for  a wager.  Hour 
after  hour  this  friend  is  occupied  in  giving  the  public  this 
piece  of  information,  and  people  as  they  pass  by  him  say 
to  one  another,  “ Nover  mind,  that  fellow  is  not  making 
faces  at  us."  By  this  extraordinary  wager  Dessanges 
realizes  forty  francs  a day.  The  crowd  increases  to  such 
an  extent  to  get  a peep  at  the  grimacier  that  it  is  thought 
the  police  will  cause  his  removal. 


Having  TnE  Advantage. — Tom  Ilobbs  was  a queer 
fellow-  in  his  day.  Tom  would  drink  like  a fish,  and 
wheu  he  had  taken  his  fifth  glass  of  a morning,  no  man 
possessed  more  shrewdness.  When  in  this  condition, 
and  in  his  happiest  mood,  Tom  one  morning  met  a gen- 
tleman on  horseback,  whom  he  had  never  put  eyes  upon 
before.  As  is  customary  in  the  country,  Tom  immedi- 
ately accosted  him:  “All!  here  you  are,  my  good  fel- 
low, how  d’ye  do  ? Upon  my  honor  it  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  you  once  more.  How’s  your  family,  and  the  old 
woman  ? We  haven’t  seen  her  this  long  "time ! When 
is  she  coming  down  to  see  my  wife?"  “I  am  quite  well, 
I thank  you,"  said  the  gentleman;  “ but  indeed,  Sir,  you 
have  the  advantage!”  “Advantage!  my  good  fellow, 
what  advantage?"  inquired  Tom.  “ Why,  really.  Sir,  I 
beg  your  pardon,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “ but  I do  not 
know  you!"  “Know  me!"  exclaimed  Tom;  “well,  I 
don’t  know  you— and  I should  like  to  know  where  the 
deuce  is  the  advantage 


“A  man  is,  in  general,  better  pleased,”  says  Dr.  John- 
son, “ when  he  lias  a good  dinner  upon  his  table  than 
when  his  wife  talks  Greek.” 


Why  are  shepherds  and  fishermen  like  beggars  ?— Be- 
cause they  live  by  hook  or  by  crook.  . 


What  Is  the  difference  between  one  who  walks  and  one 
who  looks  up  a flight  of  stairs  ?— One  steps  up  stairs,  and 
the  other  stares  up  steps. 


An  artificial  florist  lately  described  himself  as  ,lhead 
gardener  to  the  ladies." 


We  were  considerably  amused  by  an  account  that  we 
lately  saw  of  a remarkable  duel.  There  were  six  men 
upon  the  ground  and  six  misses. 


An  original  way  of  answering  two  questions  at  a time : 
“Here,  Biddy,  my  darlint,  wliat’s  the  time  o’  night, 
and  where’s  the  pertaty  pudding  t" 

“It’s  eight,  Sir." 


Call  a lady  “a  chicken,”  and  ten  to  one  she  is  angry. 
Tell  her  she  is  “no  chicken,"  and  twenty  to  one  she  is 
still  angrier. 


“ I have  a fresh  cold,"  said  a gentleman  to  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Why  do  you  have  a fresh  one : why  don’t  you  have 
it  cured  f” 


A writer,  who  has  just  returned  from  China,  says  that 
the  most  useful  crop  raised  by  the  Chinese  is  peas.  The 
Celestials  are  a prudent  people— they  mind  their  peas 
and  cues. 


WnAT  is  a friend? — A friend  is  one  who  jumps  down 
and  puts  on  the  drag  when  he  finds  that  you  are  going 
down  the  bill  too  fast 


Wanted  to  know,  whether  it  is  a sure  sign,  when  a 
man  slips  down  in  the  mud,  that  he  has  a drop  too  much. 


A good-looking  young  lady  recently  entered  a dyer’s 
shop,  and  thus  accosted  him’: 

“ Yon  are  the  man  that  dyes,  are  you  not  T' 

“No,"  replied  the  gallant ; “1’ni  the  man  that  lives; 
hut  I’ll  die  for  you.” 


Archdeacon  Fisher  was  not  without  a little  vanity  on 
the  subject  of  his  sermons,  and  once  received  a quiet 
hint  from  Constable  on  the  subject.  Having  once 
preached  an  old  sermon,  which  he  was  not  aware  that 
Constable  bad  heard  before,  he  asked  liim  liow  he  liked 
it.  “Very  much  indeed,  Fisher,"  replied  Con- table; 
“I  always  did  like  that  senuon." 


Remedy  for  Fits  —Buy  your  clothes  at  a slop-shop, 
and  you  will  never  have  a fit  afterward. 


In  Northampton,  lately,  a hen  h niched  seventeen  chick- 
ens from  sixteen  eggs.  Smart  biddy  that 

“Is  that  sage  cheese  of  a reflective  turn?"  asked  Dr. 
Spooner  of  the  provision  dealer. 

“No,  Sir,  not  a mite,"  was  the  reply. 


“Oh,  it  gave  the  sun  time  for  reflection,’’  repliod  a 
wag. 


The  Eve  of  the  Law — It  has  become  so  weak  from 
want  of  proper  practice  in  the  different  courts  that  it  is 
going  to  advertise  for  a pupil. 


The  following  is  Aunt  Betsey’s  description  of  her  milk- 
man; “He  is  tlie  meanest  man  in  the  world!"  she  ex- 
claimed. “He  skims  liis  milk  on  the  top,  and  then  he 
turns  it  over  and  skims  the  bottom." 


If  a rich  old  gentleman  has  a thought  of  marrying,  let 
him  consider  well  beforehand  what  it  is  that  lie  stands  in 
need  of — a wife,  an  heiress,  or  a nurse. 


haunt  you;  and  “in  fond  remembrance,”  ever  chi 
your  virtues  and  the  amount  of  your  indebtedness. 


“ How  much  money  have  you?”  said  a rich  old  cur- 
mudgeon to  a gay  young  fellow  courting  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter. “ Oil,  I haven’t  much  of  any  tiling  now,  but  I have 
a very  rich  prospect,  indeed."  The  wedding  occurred, 
and  the  old  chip  learned  from  his  fine  son-in-law  that  the 
rich  prospect  was  the  prospect  of  marrying  his  daughter. 

The  earth  is  a tender  and  Kind  mother  to  the  husband- 
man, and  yet  at  one  season  lie  always  harrows  her  bosom, 
and  at  another  he  pulls  her  ears. 


People  with  morose  tempers  and  sour  faces  need  not 
wonder  that  they  make  so  few  friends.  Even  little  hoys 
who  wish  to  catch  flies  know  better  than  to  take  vinegar 
for  the  purpose — they  uso  molasses. 


If  4 hound  dogs  with  1G  legs,  can  catch  29  rabbits  with 
87  legs,  in  44  minutes,  how  many  legs  must  the  same 
rabbits  have  to  get  away  from  8 hound  dogs  with  32  legs, 
in  17  minutes  and  a half? 

Answer — 

Let  the  three-legged  rabbits,  like  sensible  folks, 
Borrow  twenty-nine  legs  from  their  neighbors. 

Then  give  them  a start  of  a mile  and  a quarter, 

And  Fit  bet  you  my  hat,  if  you  think  that  I “ougliter,” 
That  in  seventeen  minutes— add  a half  if  you  please— 
A school-girl  will  give  you  the  answer  with  ease. 

A young  man  was  frequently  cautioned  by  his  father 
to  vote  for  “ measures"  not  “men.”  He  promised  to  do 
so  ; and  soon  after  received  a bonus  to  vote  for  Mr.  Peck. 
His  father,  astonished  at  liis  voting  for  a man  whom 
he  deemed  objectionable,  inquired  the  reason  for  doing 
so.  “Surely,  father,"  said  the  son,  “you  told  me  to 
vote  for  measures ; and  if  Peck  is  not  a measure,  I don’t 
know  what  is." 


In  the  course  of  a pending  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  matron  of  an  English  union  work-house,  one  of  the 
witnesses,  of  the  name  of  Maguire,  was  jocularly  asked, 
while  under  examination,  if  he  was  an  Irishman.  In- 
stantly drawing  himself  up  with  an  air  of  wounded  pride, 
he  replied,  “I  am,  Sir!  I would  not  deny  my  country, 
even  if  I was  a Yorkshireman !"  As  two  or  three  of  the 
gentlemen  present  were  natives  of  the  latter  country,  wo 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  patriotic  Hibernian’s  hit  told 
most  admirably. 

A traveling  gent,  passing  a farm,  saw  a hoy  nt  work  in 
a corn-field  by  the  road-side,  and  being  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind,  lie  stopped  liis  horse  and  thus  addressed 
the  youth:  “My  son,  whose  farm  is  this?”— “ Dad's,” 
was  the  laconic  reply. — “Does  your  father  raise  any 
stock  ?’’ — “ Ees,  lots  uv  ’em." — “ What  kind  V'  continued 
the  stranger. — “Corn-stalks,  mostly,”  was  the  reply,  as 
he  proceeded  to  “lioe"  a hill  of  the  article,  and  the 
stranger  went  on  his  way  musing. 


One  of  the  Mosquitoes. — “ An’  so  you’re  going  out 
to  the  East  Indies,  my  darling  Mrs.  Marooney,"  said  an 
old  crone  to  tlie  young  wife  of  a soldier  about  to  embark 
for  Madras.  “I've  been  in  them  parts  myself,  and  well 
do  I remember  the  torment  I went  through  night  and 
day  with  tho  muskeatoes.  They  have  long  suckers 
hanging  down  from  their  heads,  and  they’ll  draw  tlie 
life-blood  out  of  you  before  you  can  say  pease."  This 
terrifying  account  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  young  wo- 
man.  The  vessel  made  tlie  Madras  Roads ; the  decks 
were  soon  crowded ; all  hands  were  delighted  at  the  sight 
of  land,  Mrs.  Marooney  among  the  rest ; but  her  joy  was 
of  short  duration,  for  on  shore  she  perceived  an  elephant. 
Horror-struck  at  tlie  sight,  and  in  breathless  agitation, 
she  approached  tlie  mate,  exclaiming  with  uplifted  hands, 
“ Lord  save  us,  is  that  a muskc&toe !’’ 


Anecdotes  of  Dogs.— A certain  cattle-dealer  in  Ir- 
vine is  frequently  in  tlie  habit,  when  visiting  Ayr  mark- 
et on  Tuesdays,  of  leaving  his  dog  behind  him.  On 
these  occasions,  upon  missing  his  master,  the  animal 
lias  been  frequently  known  to  take  the  next  train  to  Ayr, 
visit  the  cattle-market,  and,  not  finding  the  object  of  liis 
search,  return  again  to  Irvine.  His  conduct  lins  often 
attracted  tlie  notice  of  the  guards  on  tlie  Hne,  and  liis 
movements  have  been  watched : but  we  have  not  heard 
by  what  class  lie  is  accustomed  to  travel,  and  at  wliat 
rate  he  is  charged. — A gentleman's  dog  having  been  con- 
victed of  sheep-killing,  lie  told  a man  to  shoot  him  tlie 
following  morning.  The  dog  was  lying  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  and  apparently  listening  to  the  conversation. 
Whether  he  understood  it  or  not,  I will  not  pretend  to 
determine;  but  the  very  first  time  the  door  was  open  lie 
bolted  out,  and  never  again  came  within  reach  of  liis  old 
master.  This  seems  rather  a stretch  of  canine  intelli- 
gence, but  it  was  told  to  me  as  a true  story,  and  I am 
convinced  that  the  relater,  who  was  the  master  of  tlie 
dog,  believed  it  himself. 


A Scottish  Reminder. — An  old  servant  who  took 
charge  of  every  thing  that  went  on  in  tlie  family,  havifig 
observed  that  liis  master  thought  lie  had  drunk  wine  witli 
every  lady  at  table,  but  had  overlooked  one,  jogged  his 
memory  with  the  question,  “ What  ails  you  at  that  ane 
wi’  the  green  gown  ?" 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  stopped  to  read  a theatrical  plac- 
ard which  attracted  his  attention.  Cooper,  the  trage- 
dian, coming  along,  said  to  him, 

“ Good-morning,  Sir— do  ministers  of  the  Gospel  read 
such  things  ?" 

“Why  not,  Sir?”  said  the  Doctor;  “ministers  of  the 
Gospel  have  a right  to  know  what  the  devil  is  about  as 
well  as  other  folks." 


A young  lad  had  progressed  with  his  “ eddykation,” 
under  the  guidance  of  a schoolmaster,  us  far  as  words  of 
five  letters.  While  under  drill,  one  day,  he  came  upon 
the  word  “ pipe."  “ Wliat  does  that  spell  ?”  said  the 
dominie.  “ Couldn't  tell."  “ Try  it  again."  “P-i-p-e." 
Still  lie  couldn’t  pronounce  it.  “ Wliat  do  people  smoke 
with?”  said  the  master.  The  boy  made  no  answer,  but, 
witli  a brightened  countenance,  commenced  once  more, 
“ P-i-p-c — cigar !" 


A cobweb  marriage  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries: “Married,  last  week,  John  Cob  to  Miss 
Kate  Webb.” 


“Why  does  father  call  mother  honey?"  asked  a hoy 
of  liis  elder  brother.  “ Can’t  think,  except  it’s  'cause 
she  wears  a large  comb  in  her  head." 


Gentlemen  who  smoke  allege  that  it  makes  them  calm 
and  complacent  They  tell  us  that  tlie  more  they  fume 
tlie  less  they  fret. 


A doctor  detained  in  court  as  a witness  complained  to 
tlie  judge  that  if  lie  was  kept  from  his  patients  they 
might  recover  in  his  absence. 


“Mr.  G.  lias  spoken  ill  of  you,"  said  a gossip  to  his 
friend,  a man  who  thoroughly  understood  tlie  world. 
“That  astonishes  me,"  was  his  reply;  “I  never  have 
rendered  him  any  service." 


“I  have  learned  this  profound  truth,”  says  Alderman 
Johnson,  “from  eating  turtle,  that  it  shows  a most  de- 
praved taste  to  mock  any  tiling  for  its  greenness." 


“ Dick,  why  don't  you  turn  that  buffalo  robe  t'other 
side  out— the  hair  side  is  tlie  warmest?"  “Bali ! Tom, 
don’t  you  suppose  the  animal  knew  how  to  wear  liis  own 
hide?”  


In  these  days  of  crinoline  the  world  of  fashion  is  truly 
“a  wide,  wide  world.” 

Physicians’  prescriptions  are  now  called  “death  war- 
rants in  Latin.” 

“ Raising  tlie  wind"  is  now  denominated  more  classio- 
ally  “exciting  the  financial  tEoIus." 


“ Done  j*. oil  my  m iiopk’^i sjipw  rendered  “ executed 
Hie  respoasnlilitj'ldn £li dl  n.-l  vjUinl  curve." 
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the  chains  and  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  the  con- 
victs. These  degrading  and  galling  tokens  of 
servitude  had  been  worn  by  some  of  them  for  ten 
years.  The  astonished  convicts  were  told  that 
chains  and  fetters  would  form  no  part  of  the  new 
discipline.  Long  habits  of  herding  together  with- 
out discipline  or  subordination — with  all  the  bad 
traits  of  character  sharpened,  and  licentious  habits 
cultivated — the  new  system  was  regarded  by  many 
as  hazardous,  if  not  fool-hardy.  But  the  young 
Deputy  was  conscious  of  his  power  over  the  des- 
peradoes in  the  prison-yard,  who  were  unchained 
for  the  first  time  for  years.  But  the  men  were  as 
orderly  as  if  they  were  visitors  and  not  convicts. 
Each  man  was  told  his  duty.  The  discipline  of 
the  prison  was  explained.  He  was  shown  his  neat 
and  clean  cell.  He  was  informed  that  his  comfort 
would  depend  upon  his  -own  conduct. 

The  prisoners  had  not  seen  the  Warden.  They 
were  drawn  up  into  a line  to  receive  him.  He  was  a 


tion  of  discipline  was  settled  from  that  moment. 
No  insubordination  was  seen.  The  government 
was  as  perfect  the  first  week  as  it  was  after  the 
lapse  of  years. 

In  April,  1830,  General  PQsbury  was  elected 
Warden  of  that  prison  on  the  resignation  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  a young  man — too  young,  many 
thought,  for  so  important  a post.  But  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  mantle  of  the  sirs  had  worthily 
descended  upon  the  son.  For  order,  discipline,  and 
economy  the  Wcathersfield  prison  became  the  mod- 
el prison  of  the  land.  Its  fame  extended  to  Eu- 
rope. Men  made  pilgrimages  to  it  to  learn  the  se- 
cret of  its  prosperity.  To  support  the  old  Newgate 
prison,  from  1810  to  1827,  the  sum  of  $125,000  had 
been  drawm  from  the  State  treasury.  The  new 
prison,  under  General  Pilsbury,  nt  the  expiration 
of  tw'o  years,  after  defraying  all  its  expenses,  re- 
turned into  the  treasury  the  sum  of$8000  as  the 
earnings  of  the  institution. 


GENERAL  AMOS  PILSBURY. 

We  present  in  connection  with  this  sketch  an 
excellent  likeness  of  the  General  Superintendent 
of  Police,  Amos  Pilsbury.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1803.  He  came  from  a sturdy  stock. 
His  grandfather  took  part  in  the  baptism  of  blood 
on  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  slope  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  11  is  father,  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  was  in  the 
war  of  1812.  lie  left  his  small  farm  and  needy 
family  at  the  call  of  his  country,  and  remained  in 
the  army  till  the  war  closed.  He  was  a noble 
specimen  of  the  Puritan  stock — religious,  devout, 
decided  in  his  convictions,  bold,  and  of  unflinching 
integrity.  He  left  home  to  begin  life  at  ten  years 
of  age,  with  his  whole  capital  in  his  pocket,  con- 
sisting of  one  copper.  He  carried  from  his  home, 
what  was  better  than  gold,  a good  name,  good 
principles,  a deep  religious  faith,  an  indomitable 
energy,  and  a confidence  that  his  own 
right  arm  would  achieve  for  him  a po- 
sition. 

While  working  on  his  farm  at  Lon- 
donderry, Moses  C.  received  a letter 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  inviting 
him  to  Concord,  lie  was  tendered  the 
post  of  Warden  in  the  State  Prison.  It 
was  a post  of  honor  and  emolument. 

Applicants  were  numerous.  Men  of 
political  influence  pressed  their  favor- 
ites upon  the  attention  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Pilsbury  was  not  a candidate.  He 
did  not  desire  the  new  and  untried  re- 
sponsibility. He  did  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  assume  its  duties.  But  the 
Governor  and  Council  were  persistent. 

All  others  were  passed  by,  and  the 
modest,  distrustful,  reluctant  farmer 
was  made  Warden  of  the  prison.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  eight  years. 

Ho  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame 
which  can  never  bo  lost. 

In  the  prison  of  Concord  Amos  en- 
tered upon  Ills  distinguished  career  in 
the  mouth  of  April,  1824,  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen  years.  lie  began  on 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  guards  of  the 
prison.  But  he  took  his  stand  at  once 
as  a ruler  among  turbulent  men.  At 
that  time  prisons  were  «3  bad  as  pris- 
ons could  be.  They  were  schools  of 
dissipation  and  seminaries  of  crime. 

Convicts  entered  babes  in  transgres- 
sion, and  came  out  full-grown  men.  / , 

The  cells  were  noisy  with  profanity, 
and  reeked  with  crime  and  obscenity.  / 

All  classes,  ages,  and  conditions  herd-  ■ V 
cd.  together.  The  young  criminal  and  h >■ 
the  hoarv-headed  villain,  the  youth  ar- 
rested for  petty  larceny  and  the  hold 
robber  and  murderer,  dwelt  in  a com- 
mon receptacle.  Their  time  was  spent 
in  idleness,  profaneness,  gambling,  ' ' 

drunkenness,  and  all  lewdness.  What  z / 

little  government  there  was  was  the 
fruit  of  force.  Moral  instruction  was 
not  attempted.  The  Bible,  prayer,  the 
Sabbath,  worship,  labor,  and  solitary 
cells  as  a means  of  discipline  and  re- 
gulation were  not  thought  of. 

Faith,  patience,  and  toil  produced  a 
change  even  in  the  Concord  Prison. 

There  was  no  chapel,  but  the  dining-  ; \ 

room  was  nsed.  The  State  provided  no 
Chaplain,  and  the  Warden  officiated. 

Each  day  the  men  filed  in  to  their 
meals.  The  Warden  appeared  at  the 
Iiead  of  the  table,  read  a portion  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  offered  prayer,  be- 
fore any  one  was  allowed  to  taste  his 
food.  This  was  a part  of  the  discipline 
of  the  prison.  His  deep  religious  faith 
was  his  hiding-place  of  power  which 
gave  him  such  command  over  men. 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  years  the 
Warden  left  the  Concord  Prison  one  of 
the  best  regulated  in  the  land. 

In  the  year  1827  Amos  Pilsbury  was 
appointed  Deputy  Warden  of  the  new 
State  Prison  at  Wcathersfield,  Connec- 
ticut. llis  father  was  Warden,  having 
been  appointed  in  the  month  of  July, 
in  the  same  year.  At  that  time  Con- 
necticut could  boast  of  one  of  the  worst 
prisons  in  the  land.  The  State  prison- 
ers were  confined  in  the  copper  mines  at 
Symsbury.  Their  cells  were  seventy 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  — 
deep,  dark,  damp,  gloomy  pits.  Into 
this  receptacle  the  convicts  were  low- 
ered to  sleep,  and  from  it  they  were 
brought  up  even'  day  for  work.  They  were  made 
secure  by  a heavy  chain  on  their  ankles.  The  chain 
was  not  removed  by  day  or  night  until  the  convict 
was  borne  to  his  burial  or  was  discharged.  And  the 
number  and  weight  of  his  chains  depended  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  From  this  prison  one 
hundred  as  hardened,  desperate,  and  defiant  men 
as  were  ever  seen  together  were  to  bo  conducted  to 
their  new  home  at  Weathersfield.  They  had  been 
hardened  by  crime  and  hardened  by  imprisonment. 
They  knew  what  it  was  to  be  infamous — to  drag  a 
heavy  chain  day  and  night — to  feel  it  gall  their 
limbs  in  their  downsitting  and  their  uprising,  at 
work  and  at  play — they  knew  brutality,  abuse, 
curses,  blows,  violence,  sharp  cold,  and  keen  hun- 
ger. They  knew  nothing  of  humane  discipline, 
kindness  tempering  severity.  The  young  Deputy 
Warden  was  charged  with  the  removal  of  the  men 
from  Newgate.  He  marched  them  down  ill  ad- 
miral >le  order.  The  rare  power  of  controlling  men’, 
which  has  made  his  name  famous  for  thirty  years, 
was  exhibited  in  his  control  over  these  hardened 
men.  Inside  the  prison  walls  at  Weathersfield  the 
convicts  were  formert'jijUoj  .Without  weapon 
of  defense  or  protccrton^Tic  jTnimg  warden  struck 


bany,  and  reared  the  buildings  connected  with  that 
institution.  The  people  of  Albany,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  State,  became  alarmed  at  the  vast 
increase  of  crime.  Common  jails  were  perfect  nui- 
sances. Frauds  and  flagrant  abuses  were  in  the 
management.  Prisoners  were  crowded  together  in 
one  common  room,  where  rum,  gambling,  rioting, 
oaths,  and  idleness  marked  the  pastimes.  Disci- 
pline was  defied.  Men  tried  for  petty  offenses, 
lads  held  for  petty  larceny,  hardened  villains,  sat 
side  by  side  in  one  common  jail,  all  idle  and  all 
vicious.  The  citizens  of  Albany  resolved  to  rem- 
edy the  mischief  in  a degree.  They  committed  to 
General  Pilsbury  the  erection  of  the  institution  and 
its  government.  Under  his  eye  it  grew  in  perfec- 
tion and  public  favor.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Inspectors,  which  cover  a period  of  ten  years,  are 
full  of  enthusiastic  praise.  They  speak  of  him  as 
a disciplinarian  unequaled — of  his  humane  firmness 
—of  the  economy  of  his  rule— of  the  reformation 
that  followed  his  regulations — how  the 
idle  and  vicious  were  compelled  to  earn 
their  own  bread — the  taste,  the  order, 
the  cleanliness,  the  health  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  prison — his  unwearied  per- 
severance, and  his  singular  tact  and 
ability  in  the  management  of  men. 
For  beauty  of  location,  economy,  and 
discipline,  it  is  now  unequaled.  The 
most  desperate  and  turbulent  men, 
that  were  brought  to  the  prison  in 
chains,  when  the}'  passed  the  gate  and 
had  their  fetters  knocked  off,  would 
end  their  gibes  and  oaths,  throw  away 
their  cigars,  and  exclaim,  “All  right, 
Captain.  Now  we  have  clone.  We 
know  where  we  are.  We  shall  keep  the 
rules.”  And  during  their  whole  im- 
prisonment would  be  found  the  most 
obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

In  1855  General  Pilsbury  took 
yy  charge  of  the  State  property  at  Ward’s 

;<//  ' Island.  It  was  one  of  the  dark  places 

Vj/u  ':’  °f  the  city.  The  Commissioners  cf  Em- 

>/'/// H 1 igration  clothed  tho  Superintendent 

/////■■  ’/ ■ with  full  power  to  conduct  the  affairs 

Vmj'  V of  the  institution  according  to  his  own 

ijjtf/i/  / ' judgment.  Nearly  2000  persons  were 

d.  J / supported  on  the  island ; 230  persons 

/ were  employed  and  paid  to  do  tho 

work.  The  annual  expenses  in  the 
fevf  ' . island  were  $200,000.  The  new  ward- 

Wd/  en  produced  an  immediate  change. 

'ff/y/,  ’ The  expenses  were  reduced.  All  who 

/ were  able  were  compelled  to  work. 

(dfy  • . The  well  took  charge  of  the  sick.  The 

XX'//  indolent  and  worthless  concluded  they 

/ / , . had  better  work  where  they  could  get 

r////‘,  / pay,  left  the  island  in  disgust. 

< The  number  to  be  supported  ran  down 

i 'A'/  from  2000  to  COO,  paid  employes  to  CO, 

vA /,  j and  the  annual  cost  from  $260,000  to 

'//'<  / $75,000.  Order  arose  out  of  confu- 

',/ / t>ion,  economy  out  of  mismanagement, 

/ . - and  industry  took  the  place  of  idle- 

j ness. 

"//  Last  year  General  Pilsbury  was  ap- 

pointed  to  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan 
, Police — ail  office  which,  by  the  time  this 
paper  reaches  our  readers,  he  may  have 
resigned.  When  lie  accepted  the  post 
of  Chief  it  was  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  he  should  have  power 
enough  to  fulfill  the  duties.  He  made 
no  claim  to  police  patronage,  or  to  leg- 
X islative  or  judicial  authority  over  the 

' / ' department ; but  lie  insisted  on  being 

‘ / 'the  “executive  head.”  After  some 

debate  the  Commissioners  agreed  to  Iris 
terms  and  appointed  him,  assuring  him 
/ that  he  would  be  “ loaded  down  with 

power.”  Those  Commissioners  now 
undertake  to  deprive  the  General  of 
the  power  of  detailing  the  men  ; they 
seek,  in  fact,  to  make  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  a Committee  the  real  executive 
head  of  the  police,  reducing  General 
Pilsbury  to  the  position  of  a clerk  to 
the  Commissioners.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  he  has  tendered  his 
resignation.  The  result  of  the  affair 
will  be  probably  known  by  the  time 
this  paper  is  printed.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners really  deprive  General  Pils- 
bury  of  the  power  for  which  lie  stipu- 
lated when  he  took  his  office,  and  with- 
out which  he  could  not  discharge  its 
duties  in  an  efficient  manner,  they  will 
assume  an  enormous  responsibility. 
No  man  of  any  character  would  take 
the  post  vacated  under  such  circuin- 

GEN.  AMOS  PILSBURY,  CHIEF  OF  THE  N.  Y.  METROPOLITAN  POLICE.-[From  a Photograph  by  Bradt.]  stances,  and  tho  Legislature  would 

probably  be  called  upon  to  interfere. 
General  Pilsbury  is  now  fifty-four  years  old. 
He  has  two  children  living,  one  of  whom,  a son, 
succeeds  him  at  Ward’s  Island.  He  is  a man  of 
fine  presence,  with  a full,  pleasant  face. 


At  the  expiration  of  two  years  a new  warden 
was  appointed,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  directors, 
undertook  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  prison.  An 
immediate  and  desolating  change  followed  the  re- 
moval of  General  Pilsbury.  The  prisoners  would 
obey  no  one.  They  were  bold,  noisy,  and  riotous. 
They  broke  out  into  open  and  defiant  rebellion. 
Every  form  of  disorder  prevailed.  Prisoners  com- 
municated with  each  other  in  defiance  of  the  rules. 
Under-keepers  traded  with  the  convicts.  News- 
papers reflecting  on  the  affairs  of  the  prison  were 
circulated.  An  under-keeper  was  murdered.  The 
prison  was  reduced  to  a state  of  anarchy.  Nine 
months  had  destroyed  the  discipline  of  years.  The 
Legislature  recalled  General  Pilsbury.  The  mo- 
ment he  appeared  within  the  prison  walls  the  re- 
bellion ceased.  Discipline  revived ; the  men  went 
cheerfully  to  their  work;  and  during  the  entire 
twelve  years  that  General  Pilsbury  conducted  the 
affairs  of  that  institution  no  similar  outbreak  oc- 
curred. He  left  it  the  most  perfect  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  world. 

To  the  people  of  the  city  of  Albany  General  Pils- 
bury gave  ten  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life.  In 
1845  he  became  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  Al- 


man  not  far  from  fifty  years  ot  age — a plain,  farm- 
er-like looking  man.  He  was  unarmed,  and  carried 
the  Bible  under  his  arm.  He  came  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prisoners,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 

“ Prisoners, — I come  to  you  with  the  sword 
of  Justice  and  the  olive-branch.  Which  will  you 
have?  For  the  government  of  my  own  family  I 
read  daily  from  the  Bible,  and  ask  the  blessing  of 
God  on  them.  I shall  do  the  same  with  you.” 

Amidst  profound  silence,  while  the  tears  started 
from  eyes  not  accustomed  to  weep,  ho  read  that 
portion  of  the  Word  of  God  which  asks  this  signi- 
ficant question,  “ Who  maketh  us  to  differ?”  lie 
followed  the  reading  by  a brief,  touching,  and  af- 
fecting prayer.  And  so  the  new  discipline  wfas  in- 
augurated. The  scene  was  worth}'  of  the  pencil 
of  the  great  artist.  The  new'  prison — one  hundred 
ungovernable  and  desperate  men — chains  and  fet- 
ters struck  from  their  limbs  lying  on  the  pave- 
ments by  their  side— a mere  youth  by  their  side 
controlling  them — an  aged  man  with  no  w eapon  of 
defense  but  the  Word  of  God,  amidst  profound  si- 
lence commending  those  neglected  men  to  that 
Redeemer  who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  had  com- 
manded liis  disciples  to  visit  the  prison.  The  ques- 
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the  lost  beauty  trembled  back  into  her  face. 
Her  eyes  rested  as  lovingly  on  the  blighted, 
solitary,  ill-omened  view  before  us  as  if  they 
saw  the  friendly  hills  of  Cumberland  in  the  dim 
and  threatening  skv. 

“Don’t  speak  of  Walter  any  more,”  I said, 
as  soon  as  I could  control  myself.  “ Oh,  Lau- 
ra, spare  us  both  the  wretchedness  of  talkiug  of 
him  now!” 

She  roused  herself,  and  looked  at  me  ten- 
derly. 

“J  would  rather  be  silent  about  him  for 
ever,”  she  answered,  “ than  cause  yon  a mo- 
ment’s pain.” 

“It  is  in  your  interests,”  I pleaded;  “it  is 
for  your  sake  that  I speak.  If  your  husband 
heard  yon — ” 

“It  would  not  surprise  him  if  he  did  hear 
me.” 

She  made  that  strange  reply  with  a weary 
calmness  and  coldness.  The  change  in  her 
manner,  when  she  gave  the  answer,  startled  me 
almost  as  much  as  the  answer  itself. 

“Not  surprise  him!”  I repeated.  “Laura! 
remember  what  you  arc  saying — you  frighten 
me !” 

“ It  is  true,”  she  said ; “ it  is  what  I wanted 
to  tell  you  to-day  when  we  were  talking  in  your 
room.  My  only  secret,  when  I opened  my  heart 
to  him  at  Limmeridge,  was  a harmless  secret, 
Marian — you  said  so  yourself.  The  name  was 
all  I kept  from  him,  and  he  has  discovered  it.” 

I heard  her;  but  I could  say  nothing.  Her 
last  words  had  killed  the  little  hope  that  still 
lived  in  me. 

“It  happened  at  Rome,”  she  went  on,  as 
wearily  calm  and  cold  as  ever.  “We  were  at 
a little  party,  given  to  the  English  by  some 
friends  of  Sir  Percival’s — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark- 
land.  Mrs.  Markland  had  the  reputation  of 
sketching  very  beautifully;  and  some  of  the 
guests  prevailed  on  her  to  show  us  her  draw- 
ings. We  all  admired  them — but  something  I 
said  attracted  her  attention  particularly  to  me. 

* Surely  you  draw  yourself?’  she  asked.  ‘ I 
used  to  draw  a little  once,’  I answered ; ‘ but  I 
have  given  it  up.’  ‘ If  you  have  once  drawn,’ 
she  said,  ‘ you  may  take  to  it  again  one  of  these 
days  ; and  if  you  do,  I wish  you  would  let  me 
recommend  you  a master.’  I said  nothing — 
you  knew  why,  Marian — and  tried  to  change 
the  conversation.  But  Mrs.  Markland  persist- 
ed. ‘ I have  had  all  sorts  of  teachers,’  she 
went  on,  ‘ but  the  best  of  all,  the  most  intelli- 
gent, and  the  most  attentive,  was  a Mr.  Hart- 
right.  If  you  ever  take  up  your  drawing  again, 
do  try  him  as  a master.  He  is  a young  man — 
modest  and  gentlemanlike — I am  sure  you  will 
like  him.’  Think  of  Aose  words  being  spoken 
to  me  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  strangers — 
strangers  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
bride  and  bridegroom ! I did  all  I could  to  con- 
trol myself — I said  nothing,  and  looked  down 
close  at  the  drawings.  When  I ventured  to  raise 
my  head  again  my  eyes  and  my  husband’s  eyes 
met,  and  I knew  by  his  look  that  my  face  had 
betrayed  me.  * We  will  see  about  Mr.  Hart- 
right,’  he  said,  looking  at  me  all  the  time, 

‘ when  we  get  back  to  England.  I agree  with 
you,  Mrs.  Markland  — I think  Lady  Glyde  is 
sure  to  like  him.’  He  laid  an  emphasis  on  the 
last  words  which  made  my  checks  burn,  and  set 
my  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  stifle  me.  No- 
thing more  was  said  — we  came  away  early. 
He  was  silent  in  the  carriage,  driving  back  to 
the  hotel.  He  helped  me  out,  and  followed  me 
up  stairs  as  usual.  But  the  moment  we  were  in 
the  drawing-room  he  locked  the  door,  pushed 
me  down  into  a chair,  and  stood  over  me  with 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders.  ‘ Ever  since  that 
morning  when  you  made  your  audacious  con- 
fession to  me  at  Limmeridge,’  he  said,  ‘ I have 
wanted  to  find  out  the  man ; and  I found  him 
in  your  face  to-night.  Your  drawing-master 
was  the  man ; and  his  name  is  Hartright.  You 
shall  repent  it,  and  he  shall 
repent  it,  to  the  last  hour 
of  your  lives.  Now  go  to  J . 

bed,  and  dream  of  him,  if  , / / 1 /j 

you  like — with  the  marks  - '/JIMm 

of  my  horsewhip  on  his  / - 

shoulders.’  Whenever  he  / 

is  angry  with  me  now,  he  ' 

refers  to  wliat  I acknowl-  j 
edged  to  him  in  your  pres- 
ence  with  a sneer  or  a ' 
threat.  I have  no  power 
to  prevent  him  from  put-  \ 

ting  his  own  horrible  con- 
struction  on  the  confi- 
dence  I placed  in  him.  I 
have  no  influence  to  make  ' , yt 
him  believe  me  or  to  keep 
You  looked 
surprised  to-day  when 

him  tell  me  BH 

had  made  a virtue  of  11c-  t 

Yuu  will  nnt  he  surprised 

again  when  you  hear  him 
repeat  it  the  next  time  he  Ssj 
is  out  of  temper — oh,  Ma- 
rian!  don’t!  don’t!  you  /JB 
hurt  me !” 

I had  caught  her  in  my  & 
arms,  and  the  sting  anil  _ u 
torment  of  my  remorse  Ajl 
had  closed  them  round  her 
like  a vice.  Yes!  my  re-  a 
morse.  The  white  despair  Jfl 
of  Walter’s  face,  when  niv 
cruel  words  struck  him  to  a 
the  heart  in  the  summer- 
house  at  Limmeridge,  rose 
before  me  in  mute,  un- 
endurable  reproach.  My 
hand  had  pointed  the  way  -H 
which  led  the  man  my  sis- 
ter loved, 


from  his  country  and  his  friends.  Betwe 
those  two  young  hearts  I had  stood  to  sund 
them  forever,  the  one  from  the  other — and  1 
life  and  her  life  lay  wasted  before  me,  alike, 
witness  of  the  deed.  I had  done  this,  and  do 
it  for  Sir  Percival  Glyde. 

For  Sir  Percival  Glyde. 


“I  promised,  Ma- 
rian, to  tell  you  the 
truth  about  my  mar- 
ried life,  instead  of 
leaving  you  any  lon- 
ger to  guess  it  for 
yourself,”  she  began. 
“That  secret  is  the 
first  I have  ever  had 
from  you,  love,  and 
I am  determined  it 
shall  be  the  last.  I 
was  silent,  as  you 
know,  for  your  snke 
— and  perhaps  a little 
for  my  own  sake  as 
well.  It  is  vciy  hard 
for  a woman  to  con- 
fess that  the  man  to 
whom  she  has  given 
her  whole  life  is  the 
man  of  all  others  who 
cares  least  for  the  gift. 
If  you  were  married 
yourself,  Marian  — 
and  especially  if  you 
were  happily  married 
— you  would  feel  for 
me  as  no  single  wo- 
man can  feel,  howev- 
er kind  and  true  she 
may  be.” 

What  answer  could 
I make  ? I could  on- 
ly take  her  hand,  and 
look  at  her  with  my 
whole  heart,  as  well 
as  my  eyes  would  let 


I heard  her  speaking,  and  I knew  by  the  tone 
of  her  voice  that  she  was  comforting  me — /, 
who  deserved  nothing  but  the  reproach  of  her 
silence ! How  long  it  was  before  I mastered 
the  absorbing  misery  of  my  own  thoughts  I can 
not  tell.  I was  first  conscious  that  she  was  kiss- 
iug  me ; and  then  my  eyes  seemed  to  wake  on 
a sudden  to  their  sense  of  outward  things,  and 
I knew  that  I was  looking  mechanically  straight 
before  me  at  the  prospect  of  the  lake. 

“It  is  late,”  I heard  her  whisper.  “It  will 
be  dark  in  the  plantation.”  She  shook  my  aim, 
and  repeated,  “Marian!  it  will  be  dark  in  the 
plantation.” 

“ Give  me  a minute  longer,”  I said — “ a min- 
ute to  get  better  in.” 

I was  afraid  to  trust  myself  to  look  at  her  yet, 
and  I kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  view. 

It  teas  late.  The  dense  brown  line  of  trees 
in  the  sky  had  faded  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
to  the  faint  resemblance  of  a long  wreath  of 
smoke.  The  mist  over  the  lake  below  had 
stealthily  enlarged,  and  advanced  on  us.  The 
silence  was  ns  breathless  as  ever — but  the  hor- 
ror of  it  had  gone,  and  the  solemn  mystery  of 
its  stillness  was  all  that  remained. 

“ We  arc  far  from  the  house,”  she  whispered. 
“ Let  us  go  back.” 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned  her  face 
from  me  toward  the  entrance  of  the  boat-house. 

“Marian!”  she  said,  trembling  violently. 
“ Do  you  see  nothing ? Look!” 

“Where?” 

“Down  there,  below  us.” 

She  pointed.  My  eyes  followed  her  hand, 
and  I saw  it  too. 

A living  figure  was  moving  over  the  waste  of 
heath  in  the  distance.  It  crossed  our  range 
of  view  from  the  boat-house,  and  passed  darkly 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  mist.  It  stopped, 
far  off,  in  front  of  us — waited — and  passed  on  ; 
moving  slowly,  with  the  white  cloud  of  mist  be- 
hind it  and  above  it— slowly,  slowly,  till  it  glided 
by  the  edge  of  the  boat-house,  and  we  saw  it  no 
more. 

We  were  both  unnerved  by  what  had  passed 
between  us  that  evening.  Some  minutes  elapsed 
before  Laura  would  venture  into  the  plantation, 
and  before  I could  make  up  my  mind  to  lead  her 
back  to  the  house. 

“Was  it  a man  or  a woman?”  she  asked,  in 
a whisper,  as  we  moved  at  last  into  the  dark 
dampness  of  the  outer  air. 

“Iam  not  certain.” 

“ Which  do  you  think  ?” 

“It  looks  like  a woman.” 

“I  was  afraid  it  was  a man  in  a long  cloak.” 

“It  may  be  a man.  In  this  dim  light  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  certain.” 

“Wait,  Marian!  I’m  frightened  — I don’t 
see  the  path.  Suppose  the  figure  should  fol- 
low us?” 

“Not  at  all  likely,  Laura.  There  is  really 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  The  shores  of  the 
lake  are  not  far  from  the  village,  and  they  are 
free  to  any  one  to  walk  on  by  day  or  night.  It 
is  only  wonderful  we  have  seen  no  living  creat- 
ure there  before.” 

We  were  now  in  the  plantation.  It  was  very 
dark — so  dark  that  we  found  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  path.  I gave  Laura  my  arm,  and 
we  walked  as  fast  as  we  could  on  our  way  back. 

Before  we  were  half-way  through,  she  stopped, 
and  forced  me  to  stop  with  her.  She  was  list- 
ening. 

“ Hush  !”  she  whispered ; “ I hear  something 
behind  us.” 


heard  you  laughing 

HUSH  !”  SHE  WHISPERED ; “I  HEAR  SOMETHING  BEHIND  US.”  over  what  yon  used  to 

call  your  * poverty !’ 
how  often  yon  have  made  me  mock  speeches 
of  congratulation  on  my  wealth ! Oh,  Marian, 
never  laugh  again.  Thank  God  for  your  pover- 
ty— it  has  made  you  your  own  mistress,  and  has 
saved  you  from  the  lot  that  has  fallen  on  me.” 

A sad  beginning  on  the  lips  of  a young  wife ! 
— sad  in  its  quiet,  plain-spoken  truth.  The  few 
days  we  had  all  passed  together  at  Blackwater 
Park  had  been  many  enough  to  show  me — to 
show  any  one — what  her  husband  had  married 
her  for. 

“You  shall  not  be  distressed,”  she  said,  “by 
hearing  how  soon  my  disappointments  and  my 
trials  began — or  even  by  knowing  what  they 
were.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  them  on  my 
memory.  If  I tell  you  how  he  received  the  first, 
and  last,  attempt  at  remonstrance  that  I ever 
made,  you  will  know  how  he  has  always  treated 
me,  as  well  as  if  I had  described  it  in  so  many 
words.  It  was  one  day  at  Rome,  when  we  had 
ridden  out  together  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Mc- 
tella.  The  sky  was  calm  and  lovely — and  the 
grand  old  ruin  looked  beautiful — and  the  re- 
membrance that  a husband’s  love  bad  raised  it 
in  the  old  time  To  a wife’s  memory  made  me 
feel  more  tenderly  and  more  anxiously  toward 
my  husband  than  I bad  ever  felt  yet.  ‘ Would 
you  build  such  a tomb  for  me,  Percival?’  I asked 
him.  ‘You  said  you  loved  me  dearly,  before 
we  were  married ; and  yet,  since  that  time — ’ I 
could  get  no  farther.  Marian ! he  was  not  even 
looking  at  me  l I pulled  down  mv  vail,  think- 
ing it  best  not  to  let  him  see  that  the  tears  were 
in  my  eyes.  I fancied  he  had  not  paid  any  at- 
tention to  me;  but  he  had.  He  said,  ‘Come 
away,’  and  laughed  to  himself,  as  he  helped  me 
on  to  my  horse.  He  mounted  his  own  horse ; 
and  laughed  again  as  we  rode  away.  ‘If  I do 
build  you  a tomb,’  he  said,  ‘it  will  be  done  with 
your  own  money.  I wonder  whether  Cecilia 
Metella  had  a fortune  and  paid  for  hers.’  I 
made  no  reply — how  could  I,  when  I was  crying 
behind  my  vail  ? ‘ Ah,  you  light-complexioned 

women  are  all  sulky,’  he  said.  ‘ What  do  you 
want  ? compliments  and  soft  speeches  ? Well ! 
I’m  in  a good  humor  this  morning.  Consider 
the  compliments  paid,  and  the  speeches  said.’ 
Men  little  know,  when  they  say  hard  things  to 
us,  how  well  we  remember  them,  and  how  much 
harm  they  do  ns.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  me  if  I had  gone  on  crying;  but  his  con- 
tempt dried  up  my  tears  and  hardened  my  heart. 
From  that  time,  Marian,  I never  checked  my- 
self again  in  thinking  of  Walter  Hartright.  I 
let  the  memory  of  those  happy  days,  when  wo 
were  so  fond  of  each  other  in  secret,  come  back 
and  comfort  me.  What  else  had  I to  look  to 
for  consolation?  If  we  had  been  together,  you 
would  have  helped  me  to  better  things.  I know 
it  was  wrong,  darling — but  tell  me  if  I was 
wrong,  without  any  excuse.” 

I was  obliged  to  turn  my  face  from  her. 
“ Don’t  ask  me!”  I said.  “ Have  I suffered  as 
you  have  suffered?  What  right  have  I to  de- 
cide?” 

“I  used  to  think  of  him,”  she  pursued,  drop- 
ping her  voice,  and  moving  closer  to  me — “I 
used  to  think  of  him  when  Percival  left  me 
alone  at  night  to  go  among  the  Opera  people. 
I used  to  fancy  what  I might  have  been,  if  it 
bad  pleased  God  to  bless  me  with  poverty,  and 
if  I had  been  his  wife.  I used  to  see  myself  in 
my  neat  cheap  gown,  sitting  at  home  and  wait- 
ing for  him,  while  he  was  earning  our  bread — 
sitting  at  home  and  working  for  him,  and  lov- 
ing him  all  the  better  because  I had  to  work  for 
him — seeing  him  come  in  tired,  and  taking  off 
his  hat  and  coat  for  him — and,  Marian,  pleas- 
ing him  with  little  dishes  at  dinner  tiiat  I had 
learned  to  make  for  his  sake.  Oh  ! I hope,  he  is 
never  lonely  enough  and  sad  enough  to  think  of 
me,  and  see  me,  as  I have  thought  of  him  aud 
seen  him!" 

As  she  said  those  melancholy  words  all  the 
ksft  tenderness  returned  to  her  voice,  and  all 


Lively  descriptions  of  his  adventures  in  travel- 
ing; amusing  anecdotes  of  remarkable  people 
whom  he  had  met  with  abroad;  quaint  com- 
parisons between  the  social  customs  of  various 
nations,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from 
men  and  women  indiscriminately  all  over  Eu- 
rope; humorous  confessions  of  the  innocent  fol- 
lies of  his  own  early  life,  when  lie  ruled  the 
fashions  of  a second-rate  Italian  town,  and  wrote 
preposterous  romances,  on  the  French  model, 
for  a second-rate  Italian  newspaper — all  flowed 
in  succession  so  easily  and  so  gayly  from  his 
lips,  and  all  addressed  our  various  curiosities 
and  various  interests  so  directly  and  so  delicate- 
ly, that  Laura  and  I listened  to  him  with  as 
much  attention,  and,  inconsistent  as  it  may 
seem,  with  as  much  admiration  also  as  Madame 
Fosco  herself.  Women  can  resist  a man’s  love, 
a man’s  fame,  a man’s  personal  appearance,  and 
a man’s  money ; but  they  can  not  resist  a man’s 
tongue,  when  he  knows  how  to  talk  to  them. 

After  dinner,  while  the  favorable  impression 
which  he  had  produced  on  us  was  still  vivid  in 
our  minds,  the  Count  modestly  withdrew  to  read 
in  the  library.  Laura  proposed  a stroll  in  the 
grounds  to  enjoy  the  close  of  the  long  evening. 
It  was  necessary,  in  common  politeness,  to  ask 
Madame  Fosco  to  join  us  ; but  this  time  she  had 
apparently  received  her  orders  beforehand,  and 
she  begged  we  would  kindly  excuse  her.  “The 
Count  will  probably  want  a fresh  supply  of  cigar- 
ettes,” she  remarked,  by  way  of  apology ; “ and 
nobody  can  make  them  to  his  satisfaction  but 
myself.”  Her  cold  blue  eyes  almost  warmed  as 
she  spoke  the  words — she  looked  actually  proud 
of  being  the  officiating  medium  through  which 
her  lord  and  master  composed  himself  with  to- 
bacco-smoke ! 

Laura  and  I went  out  together  alone. 

It  was  a misty,  heavy  evening.  There  was  a 
sense  of  blight  in  the  air;  the  flowers  were 
drooping  in  the  garden,  and  the  ground  was 
parched  and  dewless.  The  western  heaven,  as 
we  saw  it  over  the  quiet  trees,  was  of  a pale  yel- 
low hue,  and  the  sun  was  setting  faintly  in  a 
haze.  Coming  rain  seemed  near : it  would  fall 
probably  with  the  fall  of  night. 

“ Which  way  shall  we  go  ?”  I asked. 

“Toward  the  lake,  Marian,  if  you  like,”  she 
answered. 

“You  seem  unaccountably  fond,  Laui’a,  of 
that  dismal  lake.” 

“No;  not  of  the  lake,  but  of  the  scenery 
about  it.  The  sand  and  heath,  and  the  fir- 
trees,  are  the  only  objects  I can  discover,  in  all 
this  large  place,  to  remind  me  of  Limmeridge. 
But  we  will  walk  in  some  other  direction  if  you 
prefer  it.” 

“I  have  no  favorite  walks  at  Blackwater 
Park,  my  love.  One  is  the  same  as  another  to 
me.  Let  us  go  to  the  lake — we  may  find  it  cool- 
er in  the  open  space  than  we  find  it  here.” 

Wc  walked  through  the  shadowy  plantation 
in  silence.  The  heaviness  in  the  evening  air  op- 
pressed us  both ; and  when  we  reached  the  boat- 
house, wc  were  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  inside. 

A white  fog  hung  low  over  the  lake.  The 
dense  brown  line  of  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
bank  appeared  above  it  like  a dwarf  forest  float- 
ing in  the  sky.  The  sandy  ground,  shelving 
downward  from  where  we  sat,  was  lost  myste- 
riously in  the  outward  layers  of  the  fog.  The 
silence  was  horrible.  No  rustling  of  the  leaves 
— no  bird’s  note  in  tlie  wood — no  cry  of  water- 
fowl  from  the  pools  of  the  hidden  lake.  Even 
the  croaking  of  the  frogs  had  ceased  to-night. 

“ It  is  very  desolate  and  gloomy,”  said  Laura. 
“But  we  can  be  more  alone  here  than  any 
where  else.” 

She  spoke  quietly,  and  looked  at  the  wilder- 
ness of  sand  and  mist  witli  steady,  thoughtful 
eyes.  I could  sec  that  her  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  its  o\vtn.tjlw[»cjrtSci<>,fcfcJ1thc  drearv 
impressions  from  witlldm,  which'  laid  fastened 
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“Dead  leaves,”  I said,  to  cheer  her,  “or  a 
twig  blown  oft'  the  trees.” 

“It  is  summer  time,  Marian;  and  there  is 
not  a breath  of  wind.  Listen !” 

I heard  the  sound,  too— a sound  like  a light 
footstep  following  us. 

“No  matter  who  it  is,  or  what  it  is,”  I said  ; 
“let  us  walk  on.  In  another  minute,  if  there 
is  any  thing  to  alarm  us,  we  shall  be  near  enough 
to  the  house  to  be  heard.” 

We  went  on  quickly— so  quickly  that  Laura 
was  breathless  by  the  time  we  were  nearly 
through  the  plantation,  and  within  sight  of  the 
lighted  windows. 

I waited  a moment  to  give  her  breathing- 
time.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  proceed  she 
stopped  me  again  and  signed  to  me  with  her 
hand  to  listen  once  more.  We  both  heard  dis- 
tinctly a long,  heavy  sigh  behind  us  in  the 
black  depths  of  the  trees. 

“ Who’s  there  ?”  I called  out. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“ Who’s  there  ?”  I repeated. 

An  instant  of  silence  followed ; and  then  w6 
heard  the  light  fall  of  the  footsteps  again,  fainter 
and  fainter — sinking  away  into  the  darkness — 
sinking,  sinking,  sinking — till  they  were  lost  in 
the  silence. 

We  hurried  out  from  the  trees  to  the  open 
lawn  beyond ; crossed  it  rapidly  ; and  without 
another  word  passing  between  us  reached  the 
house. 

In  the  light  of  the  liall-lamp  Laura  looked  at 
me,  with  white  cheeks  and  startled  eyes. 

“ I am  half  dead  with  fear,”  she  said.  “ Who 
could  it  have  been?” 

“ We  will  try  to  guess  to-morrow,”  I replied. 

“ In  the  mean  time  say  nothing  to  any  one 
of  what  we  have  heard  and  seen.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  silence  is  safe — and  we  have  need 
of  safety  in  this  house.” 

I sent  Laura  up  stairs  immediately,  waited 
a minute  to  take  off  my  hat  and  put  my  hair 
smooth,  and  then  went  at  once  to  make  my  first 
investigations  in  the  library  on  pretense  of 
searching  for  a book. 

There  sat  the  Count,  filling  out  the  largest 
easy-chair  in  the  house ; smoking  and  reading 
calmly,  with  his  feet  on  an  ottoman,  his  cravat 
across  his  knees,  and  his  shirt  collar  wide  open. 
And  there  sat  Madame  Fosco,  like  a quiet  child, 
on  a stool  by  his  side,  making  cigarettes.  Nei- 
ther husband  nor  wife  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  out  late  that  evening,  and  have  just 
got  back  to  the  house  in  a hurry.  I felt  that 
my  object  in  visiting  the  library  was  answered 
the  moment  I set  eyes  on  them. 

Count  Fosco  rose  in  polite  confusion,  and  tied 
his  cravat  on,  when  I entered  the  room. 

“Fray  don’t  let  me  disturb  you,”  I said.  “I 
have  only  come  here  to  get  a book.” 

“All  unfortunate  men  of  my  size  suffer  from 
the  heat,”  said  the  Count,  refreshing  himself 
gravely  with  a large  green  fan.  “ I wish  I could 
change  places  with  ray  excellent  wife.  She  is 
as  cool  at  this  moment  as  a fish  in  the  pond 
outside.” 

The  Countess  allowed  herself  to  thaw  under 
the  influence  of  her  husband’s  quaint  compari- 
son. “ I am  never  warm,  Miss  Halcombc,”  she 
remarked,  with  the  modest  air  of  a woman  who 
was  confessing  to  one  of  her  own  merits. 

“Have  you  and  Lady  Glyde  been  out  this 
evening?”  asked  the  Count  while  I was  taking 
a book  from  the  shelves  to  preserve  appear- 
ances. 

“ Yes ; we  went  out  to  get  a little  air.” 

“May  I ask  in  what  direction?” 

“In  the  direction  of  the  lake — as  far  as  the 
boat-house.” 

‘ ‘ Aha  ? As  far  as  the  boat-house  ?” 

Under  other  circumstances  I might  have  re- 
sented his  curiosity.  But  to-night  I hailed  it 
ns  another  proof  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
were  connected  with  the  mysterious  appearance 
at  the  lake. 

“ No  more  adventures,  I suppose,  this  even- 
ing ?”  he  went  on.  “ No  more  discoveries,  like 
your  discovery  of  the  wounded  dog?” 

He  fixed  his  unfathomable  gray  eyes  on  me, 
with  that  cold,  clear,  irresistible  glitter  in  them 
which  always  forces  me  to  look  at  him,  and  al- 
ways makes  me  uneasy  while  I do  look.  An 
unutterable  suspicion  that  his  mind  is  prying 
into  mine  overcomes  me  at  these  times ; and  it 
overcame  me  now. 

“No,”  I said,  shortly;  “ no  .adventures — no 
discoveries.” 

I tried  to  look  away  from  him  and  leave  the 
room.  Strange  as  it  seems,  I hardly  think  I 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  if  Ma- 
dame Fosco  had  not  helped  me  by  causing  him 
to  move  and  look  away  first. 

“Count,  you  are  keeping  Miss  Halcombe 
standing,”  she  said. 

The  moment  he  turned  round  to  get  me  a 
chair  I seized  my  opportunity — thanked  him — 
made  my  excuses — and  slipped  out. 

An  hour  later,  when  Laura’s  maid  happened 
to  be  in  her  mistress’s  room,  I took  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  closeness  of  the  night,  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  next  how  the  servants  had  been 
passing  their  time. 

“ Have  you  been  suffering  much  from  the 
heat  down  stairs?”  I asked. 

“No,  miss,”  said  the  girl,  “we  have  not  felt 
it  to  speak  of.” 

“You  have  been  out  in  the  woods,  then,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“ Some  of  us  thought  of  going,  miss.  But 
cook  said  she  should  take  her  chair  into  the 
cool  court-yard  outside  the  kitchen  door ; and, 
on  second  thoughts,  all  the  rest  of  us  took  our 
chairs  out  there  too.” 

The  housekeeper  was  now  the  only  person 
who  remained  to  be. accounted  for. 

“Is  Mrs.  Michysb§lJaS9ebB^’ct?”  I in- 
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“I  should  think  not,  miss,”  said  the  girl, 
smiling.  “ Mrs.  Michelson  is  more  likely  to  be 
getting  up  just  now  than  going  to  bed." 

“Why?  What  do  you  mean?  Has  Mrs. 
Michelson  been  taking  to  her  bed  in  the  day- 
time ?” 

“ No,  miss,  not  exactly,  but  the  next  thing 
to  it.  She’s  been  asleep  all  the  evening  on  the 
sofa  in  her  own  room.” 

Putting  together  what  I observed  for  myself 
in  the  library  and  what  I have  just  heard  from 
Laura’s  maid,  one  conclusion  seems  inevitable. 
The  figure  we  saw  at  the  lake  was  not  the  figure 
of  Madame  Fosco,  of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of 
the  servants.  The  footsteps  we  heard  behind 
us  were  not  the  footsteps  of  any  one  belonging 
to  the  house. 

Who  could  it  have  been  ? 

It  seems  useless  to  inquire.  I can  not  even 
decide  whether  the  figure  was  a man’s  or  a wo- 
man’s. I can  only  say  that  I think  it  was  a 
woman’s. 


DERNIER  RESORT. 

She  told  me  that  she  loved  me  once , 

“ But  now,”  she  feared,  “her  love  was  dead.’ 

The  fault  was  mine — I was  a dunce 
To  show  a bigger  heart  than  head. 

With  love  I pestered  her  so  much 

She  thought  it  cheap — not  worth  a groat! 

Well,  “love  is  blind;”  but  this  I vouch, 

Her  words  took  from  my  eye  the  mote ! 

“Sweet  love,”  I said,  “your  love  is  dead, 
And  mine,  though  living,  ’s  little  worth; 

We  now  should  part ; we  may  not  wed — 

I go  a whaling  voyage  north!” 

I spoke  with  pride  and  high-bora  zest ; 

She  saw  the  passion  in  my  eye — 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  my  breast, 

And  said,  “If  you  go,  may  not  /?” 


ONLY  A WOMAN’S  STORY. 

Long  ago,  my  friend,  as  you  watched  with 
me  in  my  sickness,  I promised  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  life.  It  all  seemed  to  come  back 
to  me  in  those  long  wakeful  nights ; and  if  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  lonely  woman  cheered  by 
your  kindness,  I will  keep  my  promise  now. 

You  know  the  old  house  I lived  in  was  my 
first  home.  I hoped  to  be  taken  from  it  to  my 
last  one.  It  was  ttoe  pleasantest  place  in  the 
world  to  me — that  great,  quiet  house,  resting 
under  the  elm-trees,  and  the  smooth  natural 
lawn  sloping  down,  with  its  green  grassy  banks, 
to  the  river.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  made  that 
beautiful  spot  for  a happy  home.  Far  behind 
the  old  house  rose  the  great  solemn  mountains 
that  lay  close  against  the  sky.  I think  now, 
perhaps  I was  nearer  heaven  then. 

Next  to  our  house  was  the  tram  farm-house, 
always  my  other  home,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  a hedge,  that  as  a child  I crept  through,  as 
a maiden  walked  by  with — Ah ! it  is  hard  to 
stop  remembering ; and  it  is  wrong  to  live  only 
in  retrospection. 

I don’t  know  when  John  Maynard  and  I 
first  liked  each  other.  It  seemed  as  natural  as 
breathing.  We  were  always  together.  As  chil- 
dren, we  sat  on  the  low  sunny  door-step  or  played 
in  the  fields ; hand  in  hand  we  wandered  over 
the  hills  for  the  wild-flowers  in  summer,  and  the 
scarlet  berries  in  autumn.  As  we  grew  older, 
there  came  walks  and  talks  till  the  shadow  of 
the  larch  grew  long.  John  was  to  go  out  into 
the  great,  wonderful  world,  and  grow  rich  and 
famous ; while  I was  to  stay  at  home  and  wait — 
wait.  I think  that  is  what  we  are  all  doing  in 
some  way  or  other 

So  the  years  went  by  till  John  was  twenty  and 
I seventeen.  Then  the  old  child-plans  became 
more  real.  At  last  it  was  true  that  he  would  go  to 
a city  far  away.  Somehow  the  walks  grew  pleas- 
anter as  they  grew  fewer ; and  I almost  wished 
he  would  not  be  so  kind,  it  was  making  it  so 
much  harder  to  say  good-by. 

Then  the  time  narrowed  down  and  down,  un- 
til the  last  day  before  he  was  to  go.  It  was  ear- 
ly autumn,  and  we  walked  through  the  woods, 
which  were  flaming  with  the  changing  foliage ; 
then  by  the  brook,  rich  with  the  scarlet  glory  of 
the  Cardinal  flower ; over  the  hill  where  we  used 
to  watch  the  sunsets,  and  think  how  soon  the  sun 
went  down.  We  didn’t  say  much  that  last  walk, 
but  John  looked  away  off  to  the  distant  hills 
which  were  to  lie  between  us ; and  if  my  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  flowers  at  my  feet,  I did  not  see 
them  for  the  tears  I was  trying  to  hide. 

But  when  we  came  to  the  fallen  tree,  our  old 
seat,  it  seemed  to  come  over  me  all  at  once  that 
John  was  going  away — that  I might  never  see 
him  again! — till  I seemed  to  be  saying  to  my- 
Never  again!  never  again!”  I just 
looked  in  his  face,  and  burst  out  crying.  It 
was  only  my  heart  that  was  crying  before. 

Then  he  took  my  hands  and  told  me  the  story 
— old  since  people  have  lived  and  suffered ; new 
while  they  live  and  love.  He  told  me  how  the 
friendship  of  a lifetime  had  grown  into  love  for 
me — he  never  knew  how  much  until  he  came  to 
leave  me ; how  my  love  for  him  would  be  his 
incentive  to  honor  and  success  ; and,  again  and 
again,  those  wonderful,  wonderful  words  — he 
loved  me ! 

What  could  I answer  ? Only  that  I did  net 
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remember  the  time  when  I had  not  loved  him ; 
that  I would  wait  with  patient  trust  until  the 
time  came  to  fulfill  our  hopes  and  promises. 

As  we  walked  through  the  deepening  twilight, 
we  said  we  would  go  through  life  as  through  the 
wood  together.  I think  the  very  birds  sang 
sweeter  for  our  happiness ! We  were  so  young 
that  all  life  seemed  beautiful — bathed  in  sun- 
shine, like  the  distant  hills  that  stretched  away 
before  us.  That  night,  as  I smoothed  my  brown 
hair,  I looked  through  happy  tears  at  the  face 
which  he  said  was  fair  to  him — and  so  seemed 
prettier  to  me  for  that. 

So  he  went  away;  and  there  came  a long, 
long  time  with  few  letters  to  make  it  shorter. 
Then  the  winter  came,  and  the  soft  snow  hid  the 
old  walks  and  wood-paths,  and  obliterated  them 
all,  like  Time.  Then  came  the  tardy  spring, 
with  its  sweet  promises ; and  the  summer,  with 
its  fulfilling  blossoms;  and  at  last  the  golden 
autumn.  Just  one  year!  And  he  was  to  come 
back  for  a little  while,  returning  again  to  the 
city.  Oh!  it  was  such  an  eager  pleasure  to  ex- 
pect him — only  the  days  were  so  much,  longer 
when  I was  wishing  them  away ! So  I sat,  with 
womanly  wonder,  thinking  how  he  would  look — 
wondering  if  the  year  and  the  new  life  had 
changed  him ; never  once  asking  myself  if  he 
had  changed  in  heart.  How  could  he?  Was 
I not  the  same,  with  a love  enriched  by  memory 
as  well  as  hope  ? 

So  the  tardy  time  went  by — and  if  John’s  let- 
ters grew  less  frequent  I thought  it  was  because 
he  was  coming  to  me  so  soon.  At  last  he  came. 
Oh,  how  altered ! I had  tried  to  expect  some 
outward  change  from  the  effect  of  city  life,  and 
the  natural  development  of  his  young  manhood. 
I knew  he  must  grow  and  outgrow  a great  deal. 
Then  I was  forced  into  a conscious  difference  of 
ways  and  manners,  and  I was  afraid  of  compar- 
ing his  new  and  his  old  life.  Then  the  first 
fears  came — not  yet  doubts. 

When  people  cease  loving  yon,  Fanny  dear, 
they  are  sometimes  a great  deal  kinder,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  it.  John  was  so  kind  that  he  be- 
trayed this  change.  I saw,  day  by  day,  how  I 
held  him  by  his  honor,  and  no  longer  by  his  love  ; 
how  he  wearied  of  the  ties  he  was  too  honorable 
to  break ; and  how  the  old  pleasures  had  become 
only  duties  to  him.  . You  know  the  difference, 
and  I could  not  bear  that.  I saw  it  all,  day  by 
day,  and  I think  strength  not  my  own  was  given 
me  to  bear  it.  Perhaps  earth  grew  less  dear 
that  heaven  might  grow  more  so.  Life  would 
be  hard  and  difficult  if  it  were  not  for  the  thought 
of  this  eternal  compensation. 

One  evening  we  took  the  old  walk  through 
the  woods.  As  I remembered  our  last  walk 
there  it  was  harder  to  nerve  myself  for  what  I 
had  to  do,  but  I never  faltered.  I told  him  how 
I had  seen,  day  by  day,  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him;  how  my  own  love  had  never 
altered  but  to  increase ; and  how  I could  never 
accept  my  happiness  at  the  expense  of  his.  I 
told  him  how  I had  seen  him  fulfilling  the  duties 
his  heart  rebelled  against.  And  oh,  Fanny,  duty 
is  not  always  happiness ; and  we  only  gather  the 
pale  Platonic  flowers  of  peace  when  we  lose  the 
passion-flowers  of  love ! 

So  I made  him  free — free  from  his  sacred 
promise  to  me — free  to  win  and  wed ! It  was 
hardest  of  all  to  say  I should  rejoice  in  the  hap- 
piness I had  once  hoped  to  share.  There  came  a 
strange  f . ling  at  my  heart  as  I said  it;  but  I 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  that  made  me  stronger 
— that  calm,  solemn  sky,  with  its  upper  deeps. 

John  was  touched  at  what  I said ; but  he  never 
gainsayed  it,  nor  wronged  me  by  deceiving  me. 
He  only  said  he  was  not  worthy  of  me.  Of  that 
God  will  judge  when  we  both  stand  before  Him. 
He  saw  I was  firm  and  sincere;  and  then  he 
even  tried  my  strength  by  telling  me  of  a woman 
he  loved ! That  was  hard  to  hear ; but  my  wo- 
manly pride  came  to  my  aid,  and  he  never 
knew  how  every  w'ord  entered  the  heart  he  had 
broken. 

As  we  walked  home  through  the  wood  its 
shadows  seemed  to  fall  all  around  my  heart. 
The  glory  in  the  w'est  had  faded  away,  and  only 
the  solemn,  pitying  stars  looked  down  upon  us. 

That  night  we  parted  calmly,  never  to  meet 
again.  He  went  back  to  his  new  love  and  new 
life,  and  I back  to  loneliness  and  a hopeless  fu- 
ture. The  dreary  days  lengthened  into  months, 
and  another  year  brought  the  news  of  his  mar- 
riage. I tried  to  pray  for  his  peace.  My  own 
lay  only  between  God  and  my  soul.  Then  came 
long  watching  and  waiting;  the  uneventful  life 
of  lonely  womanhood.  Then  the  sense  of  * ‘ duty ” 
— the  old  substitute  again  of  duty  for  happiness — 
memory  for  hope,  “the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning, 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness.” 

After  many  years  came  news  of  his  death. 
Then  there  was  a great  blank  in  my  life ; when 
it  must  have  been  my  duty  to  live  it  was  so  hard. 
Death  seldom  comes  to  the  weary  in  soul.  It  is 
to  the  happy  who  are  eager  for  life. 

My  good*  old  parents  were  taken  from  me. 
Heaven  was  kind,  and  they  died  in  one  day— 
never  missing  each  other,  and  lying  down  to- 
gether to  their  welcome  sleep. 

For  ten  long  years  I have  been  alone ; but  I 
shall  find  companions  soon,  for  I know  that  three 
are  waiting  for  me  above.  Three ; for  Heaven 
redeems  earth’s  losses : and  I shall  find  my  own. 
That  will  redeem  life’s  woes  and  blindness,  and 
be  my  eternal  compensation. 


That  is  all,  Fanny;  only  a woman’s  story 
short  and  simple,  soon  told  and  forgotten.  But 
when  woman’s  part  of  grief  comes  to  you,  re- 
member we  shall  be  kindred  by  the  sacred  tie  of 
sorrow.  We  bury  not  all  our  dead;  and  there 
are  griefs  above  the  earth  deeper  than  those  be- 
neath it,  for  we  dare  not  mark  all  our  graves. 

I have  tried  to  be  brave  and  patient.  When 
happiness  failed,  I have  asked  for  pcr.ee— only 
peace.  I have  waited  so  long  for  that.  It  seems 
near  and  eternal  now. 
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CONG  HESS. 

On  Monday,  February  27,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Da- 
vis (Mies.)  presented  a memorial  from  the  Legislature  of 
New  Mexico  asking  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Arizona.  Seuator  Seward  (N.  Y.)  presented  petitions 
asking  that  pensions  be  granted  the  soldiers  of  the  war 
of  181'-'.  Senator  Collamer  (Vt.)  moved  an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  having  letters  remaining  in  a Post- 
office  thirty  days  uncalled  for  returned  to  their  writers. 
Adopted.  Senator  Wilson  (Mass.)  gave  notice  of  a bill 
to  reduce  the  rates  now  paid  for  the  public  printing  15 
percent.  Senntor  Urown's  resolution  relative  to  the  Ter- 
ritories was  then  taken  up,  and  Senator  Toombs  (Ga.)  ad- 
dressed the  Senate.  The  subject  was  then  postponed,  and 

tlie  Senate  went  into  executive  session.  Adjourned. 

In  the  House,  the  hills  for  the  payment  of  Invalid  and 
other  Pensions,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, wero  passed.  Mr.  Conkling  (S.  Y.)  sought  hut 
failed  to  obtain  consent  to  introduce  a resolution  of  in- 
quiry whether  any  further  legislation  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  liberty  of  speech  or  person  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  also  the  rights  of  freo  persons  in  said 
District.  The  printing  of  extra  copies  of  the  President’s 
Annual  Message,  and  Reports  of  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, was  ordered,  ns  reported  by  the  Committee,  a 
saving  of  some  $10,000  being  secured.  Mr.  Adrain  (N.  J.) 
proposed  to  say  something  in  reply  to  Mr.  Carter’s  reso- 
lution relative,  to  the  treatment  of  the  New  York  Seventh 
Regiment  But  objections  were  made.  The  House  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  for  Printer,  Mr.  Colfax  (Ind.)  withdrawing 
the  name  of  Mr.  Defrees.  Three  votes  wen;  had;  but 
there  having  been  no  choice,  several  ineffectual  efforts 
were  made  to  postpone  and  adjourn,  when  another  vote 
was  bad,  as  follows:  Necessary  to  a choice,  93;  for  Mr. 
Thomas  II.  Ford,  of  Ohio,  93;  Mr.  Glossbrenner,  71; 
Mr.  Seaton,  18;  Mr.  Ball,  2;  Mr.  Win  ton,  1.  Mr.  Ford 
was  declared  elected. 

On  Tuesday,  February  28,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Ma- 
son (Ya.)  moved  a resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  furnish  a copy  of  any  report  establishing  the  bound- 
aries between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Sen- 
ator Foot  (Vt.)  submitted  a report  and  bill  explanatory 
of  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1S19  with  Spain.  The  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
arms  to  States,  and  regulating  the  appointment  of  Su- 
perintendents of  Public  Armories,  was  taken  up  and  de- 
bated. The  Senate  then  went  into  executive  session. 
Adjourned In  the  House,  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio)  report- 

ed from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a bill  pro- 
viding that  the  President’s  Message  and  Executive  doc- 
uments shall  be  printed  in  time  for  distribution  at  the 
commencement  of  each  session  of  Congress.  Mr.  S. 
also  reported  a bill  providing  that  members  of  Congress 
shall  be  allowed  twenty  cents  per  mile  instead  of  forty, 
the  present  mileage,  to  be  computed  by  a straight  geo- 
graphical line,  and  repealing  all  existing  acts  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  S.  explained  the  inequality  of  the  present 
system.  Some  debate  was  bad,  when  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  as  a substitute  for  one  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, was  adopted.  Mr.  Sherman  then  moved  the 
previous  question  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  hut 
further  proceedingswere  interrupted  bvMr.  Ruffin  (N.  C.) 
rising  to  a question  of  privilege,  declaring  that  his  name 
was  not  recorded  as  voting  on  the  election  of  Printer 
yesterday.  Mr.  Sherman  insisted  upon  his  motion  be- 
ing put  first,  and  Mr.  Ruffin  said  lie  would  move  to  cor- 
rect the  record  hereafter.  The  House  then  adjourned 
without  taking  the  question  on  Mr.  Sherman's  motion. 

On  Wednesday,  February  29,  in  the  Senate,  the  In- 
valid Pension  Bill  was  passed.  Senator  Gwin  (Cal.)  re- 
ported th<>  Military  Academy  Bill  without  amendments. 
On  motion  of  Senator  Seward  (N.  Y.)  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  was  put  on  its  second  reading.  On  mo- 
tion of  Senator  Mason  (Va.)  the  President  was  called  upon 
to  transmit  whatever  communication  he  had  received  from 
the  Governor  of  Texas  relative  to  the  disturbances  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  Senator  Seward  presented  the  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  Kansas,  praying  for  admission  into  tho 
Union,  and  then  proceeded  to  address  the  Senate  at  length. 
After  his  speech,  there  was  a long  debate,  lasting  till  61 
o’clock  r.M.,  in  which  Senators  Douglas,  Davis,  Trumbull, 
Doolittle,  and  Wigfall  took  part,  when  the  subject  was 

postponed  till  Monday,  and  the  Senate  adjourned 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Parrott  (Kansas)  presented  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Kansas  Legislature  asking  admission  ns  a 
State  under  the  Wyandot  Constitution.  Mr.  Curtis  (Ohio) 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  introduce  a resolution 
calling  on  the  President  for  copies  of  any  official  corre- 
spondence between  the  Department  and  Governor  Hous- 
ton of  Texas,  regarding  the  difficulties  on  the  southwest- 
ern frontiers,  and  whether  any  orders  have  been  issued 
authorising  our  troops  to  enter  any  of  the  States  of 
Mexico.  Mr.  Ruffin  (N.  C.)  called  up  his  motion  to 
amend  the  journal  by  recording  his  vote  for  Mr.  Gloss- 
brenner  for  Printer.  Mr.  R.’s  statement  that  lie  had 
voted  was  confirmed  by  other  members  who  heard  him, 
and  after  some  discussion  the  House  ordered  the  journal 
to  be  corrected.  The  Speaker  then  declared  the  election 
of  Mr.  Ford  a nullity.  Mr.  Corwin  (Ohio),  who  had, 
while  Mr.  Ruffin’s  motion  was  pending,  endeavored  to 
move  that,  notwithstanding  the  informality  of  the  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Ford  be  declared  elected  Printer,  made  another 
ineffectual  effort  to  renew  it.  The  Speaker  then  an- 
nounced that  the  House  would  proceed  to  the  election  of 
Printer.  Motions  were  made  to  postpone,  but  they  wero 
disagreed  to,  and  the  House  voted  as  follows: 

Whole  number  of  votes.. 180|Mr.  Seaton 9 

Necessary  to  a choice. ...  91  Mr.  Winton 2 

Thomas  H.  Ford 87  Mr.  Ball 3 

Mr.  Glossbrenner 78|Mr.  Ritchie 1 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio)  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  was  postponed  till  to-morrow.  The 
House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Reagan  (Texas)  making  a speech 
in  behalf  of  Slavery.  He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  (Ohio).  Mr.  Grow  (Pa.)  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  public  lands.  Mr.  Junkin  (Pa.)  also  spoke, 
advocating  protection  to  American  industry,  when  the 
House  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  March  1,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Davis 
(Miss.)  submitted  a modified  series  of  his  resolutions 
(the  Democratic  Platform),  and  they  were  ordered  print- 
ed. The  bill  amending  the  act  regulating  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports,  etc.,  was  taken  up  and  passed.  The 
Military  Academy  Appropriation  bill  was  taken  up,  and 
Senator  Wigfall  (Texas)  moved  an  amendment  appro- 
priating $1,100,000  for  the  support  of  a regiment  of 
mounted  volunteers  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  in 
pursuance  of  the  net  of  1858.  A long  debate  ensued,  in 
which  Senators  Douglas  (III.),  Doolittle  (Wis),  Mason 
(Va.),  Hale  (N.  H.),  Wigfall  (Texas),  Fessenden  (Maine), 
Crittendon  (Ky.),  Trumbull  (111.),  Davis  (Miss.),  Gwin 
(Cal.),  and  Saulsbury  (Del.)  participated,  when  the  matter 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Adrain  (N.  J.)  rose  to  reply  to  the  cen- 
sures cast  on  tlie  Washington  Statue  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements by  Mr.  Carters's  (N.  Y.)  resolutions,  but  sev- 
eral members  objected.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Washburn 
(Me.),  an  inquiry  was  ordered  into  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  a portion  of  the  land  offices,  or  reducing  their 
expenses.  Mr.  W.  also  reported  a bill  amendatory  of  tho 
L-act.providing  fpr  tlie  safety  of  passengers  on  steamboats. 

M'F yjiPlrterntion  of  the  bill  was  postponed 
1 for  tffree  weeks.  The  resolutions  which  Mr.  Curtis  (Iowa) 
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attempted  to  offer  on  Wednesday,  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident for  copies  of  whatever  communications  had  been 
received  from  Governor  Houston  of  Texas,  relative  to  the 
troubles  on  the  frontier,  was  adopted.  Mr.  J.  Cochrane 
(X.  Y.)  reported  a bill  for  the  better  protection  of  female 
immigrants  on  the  high  seas.  The  President's  Annual 
Message  was  then  taken  up,  when  Mr.  Ashmore  (8.  C.) 
addressed  the  House  in  defense  of  the  South  in  the  posi- 
tion it  now  occupied.  The  House  then  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  March  2,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Wilson 
(Mass.)  introduced  a bill  amendatory  of  the  act  providing 
for  the  execution  of  the  public  printing.  The  private  calen- 
dar was  taken  up,  and  u large  number  of  bills  were  passed. 
The  bill  granting  a pension  to  the  widow  of  Gen.  Persifer 
F.  Smitli  coming  up,  it  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Senator 
Seward  (N.  Y.),  by  including  the  widow  of  Gen.  Itiley, 
when  the  subject  was  postponed.  The  Senate  then  went 
into  Executive  Session,  after  which  it  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Adrain  (X.  J.)  Itad  read  a state- 

ment in  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  .Mr.  Carter  (X.  Y.)  rel- 
ative to  tiie  treatment  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Ilegl- 
ment  at  Washington.  The  statement  shows  thafthere 
was  no  cause  of  complaint  whatever  at  the  treatment  ex- 
tended to  the  New  York  Military.  The  bill  carrying  into 
effect  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories"  was  passed.  The  House  then 
proceeded  to  vote  for  Printer,  with  this  result: 
Wholenumberofvotes..lS7|For  Mr.  Glossbrenner. . . 72 

Necessary  to  a choice  ...  94  For  Mr.  Seaton 9 

For  Mr.  Ford 90 1 Remainder  scattering. 

Mr.  Ford  was  declared  elected.  Mr.  Morris  (III.)  was 
excused  from  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Canals.  Mr.  Colfax  (Ind.)  reported  a bill  authorizing 
publishers  to  print  on* their  papers  the  date  when  a sub- 
scription expires,  and  it  was  passed.  A large  tuimber  of 
private  bills  were  reported,  aud  the  House  adjourned  till 
Monday. 

TIIE  OVERLAND  MAILS. 

The  Tribune  correspondent  says : 

“ Tiie  Senate  Post-office  Committee  will  report  a bill 
for  carrying  a semi-weekly  mail  from  St.  Joseph  to  Pla- 
ccrville  for  $5!>0.000  per  annum,  and  for  a semi-weekly 
service  from  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans,  being  an  extension 
of  the  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  route,  at  $ ".  5,000  per  an- 
num. This,  with  the  Butterfield  route,  would  furnish 
six  trips  per  week  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  California, 
costing  about  $1,400,000  yearly. 

“The  bill  of  the  House  Committee  has  been  errone- 
ously published.  It  advertises  for  bids  to  carry  the  en- 
tire Overland  Mail,  papers  and  letters,  through  in  twen- 
ty days  from  each  point  on  tiie  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  as  the  contractor  may  designate,  to  San 
Francisco.  Bids  are  also  to  be  invited  for  a semi- weekly 
service,  letters  to  go  through  in  thirty  days,  and  papers, 
weekly,  in  thirty.  Mr.  Colfax  estimates  that  the  daily 
service  could  be  performed  for  $.100,000  or  $1,000,000, 
and  the  semi-weekly  and  weekly  service  for  $700,000.” 

TIIE  LATEST  FROM  TIIE  11  HUNGARIAN.” 

The  agents  of  the  steamer  Hungarian  at  Montreal  have 
received  a statement  from  Mr.  Andrew  Crawford,  who 
lias  visited  the  wreck.  He  found  nothing  above  water 
but  the  starboard  bow  from  the  break  of  tiie  forecastle. 
No  more  bodies  have  been  found,  and  it  is  supposed  they 
have  been  drifted  eastward.  None  of  the  goods  have 
been  taken  on  shore  whole.  A great  many  loose  letters 
have  been  found  at  the  fishermen's  houses,  and  there  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  bags  at  tiie  Barrington  Post-office.  No 
effects  belonging  to  the  passengers  have  been  seen  which 
could  be  identified. 

A later  dispatch  from  Halifax  states  that  it  is  now  as- 
certained beyond  a doubt  that  there  are  no  survivors  of 
the  disaster  to  the  Hungarian.  Only  three  bodies  have 
been  found — those  of  a woman,  a man,  and  a child  two 
years  old.  Three  buildings  have  been  obtained  at  Bar- 
rington in  which  to  store  tiie  goods  which  are  constantly 
drifting  ashore.  The  ship’s  articles,  which  have  been 
found,  show  that  the  crew  numbered  seventy-four.  Tiie 
passenger  list  had  not  yet  been  found.  The  only  passen- 
gers known  to  have  been  aboard  are  William  Boulten- 
house,  of  Sackvlile,  New  Brunswick,  and  Dr.  Barrett,  of 
New  York.  Besides  a box  belonging  to  the  latter,  three 
trunks  have  been  found,  one  belonging  to  Margaret  Rob- 
ertson, of  Montreal,  one  to  Robert  Martin,  of  Toronto, 
and  one  to  W.  R.  Crocker,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut  It 
is  to  be  presumed  these  parties  were  also  aboard. 

CORTINAS  ON  THE  ItlO  GRANDE. 

From  the  Rio  Grande  we  learn  that  Captains  Tobin’s 
and  Tomlinson's  Rangers  have  disbanded  and  returned 
home.  Cortina  is  in  possession  of  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  continues  his  depredations  in  Texas. 
The  bonier  is  guarded  by  Captain  Stoneman's  Cavalry 
and  Captain  Fowler's  Rangers  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability. 

HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  LIFE. 

Mayor  Wood,  in  his  harangue  to  the  cartmen,  told 
them  the  following  interesting  story  of  his  success  in 
life : 

“ It  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  my  little  success  in 
life  that  I have  never  said,  ‘ I can  not.’  [Applause.]  I 
have  always  said,  ‘ I would’  (Wood  ?).  I have  done  it  if 
I could,  and  if  I did  not  I had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I had  exhausted  every  energy  of  my  life  and  be- 
ing to  succeed.  The  highest  position  is  as  open  to  you 
as  it  is  to  any  other  men.  Wealth  is  open  to  you  as  it  is 
to  other  men.  The  wealthiest  men  in  this  city  were 
much  poorer  than  any  of  those  sitting  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice.  There  is  no  man  here  who  at  tiie  age  of 
twenty-one  was  more  poor,  more  obscure,  than  the  hum- 
ble individual  standing  before  you.  I do  not  speak  in 
this  manner  because  I assume  to  be  any  thing;  but  I 
have  been  a working  man,  and  I have  earned  my  living 
in  the  city  of  New  York  by  these  hands.  I am  not 
nshamed  to  say  it.  Let  every  man  rely  upon  himself 
Do  not  lean  upon  others.  Walk  abroad  under  the  great 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  feel  that  within  yourselves  is  all 
that  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  to  any  of  his  children. 
You  have  life,  energy,  youth,  and  all  you  want  is  de- 
termination, vigor,  and  indomitable  perseveranco.” 

HOW  LUCY  STONE  LOOKS. 

The  New  York  (lady)  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  writes  as  follows  of  Lucy  Stone’s  appearance 
last  week  at  the  Cooper  Institute : 

“ It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  Lucy  Stone  on 
Thursday  evening  identical  with  the  Lucy  Stone  of  four 
years  ago.  The  bright  cheeks  wero  there,  the  girlish 
figure,  tiie  musical  voice;  but  the  old  assurance,  the 
perfect  self-poise,  the  rapid,  confident,  slightly  saucy  ut- 
terance were  all  wanting.  She  did  not  seem  less  earnest, 
but  less  assured.  She  told  liea  old  story  of  women’s 
legal  disability  and  wrongs,  but  not  in  the  old  demand- 
ing and  decant  tones.  The  mother’s  heart  had  dissolved 
the  woman’s  voice,  and  what  was  once  pertness  is  now 
pathos;  what  it  has  lost  in  vigor  it  has  gained  in  ten- 
derness. Those  who  listened  to  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell,  . 
ami  to  her  sister-in-law,  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell, 
before  their  marriage,  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  great 
change  which  has  come  over  the  public  manner  of  the 
ladies  since  that  event.  Although  they  i-till  adhere  to 
their  pet  idea  of  an  oratorical  mission,  and  occasionally 
leave  their  homes  and  their  babies  to  talk  on  a public 
platform,  they  do  so  in  a much  more  subdued  and  wo- 
manly way  than  of  old.  The  brothers  Blackwell  mar- 
ried these  ladies  with  a full  knowledge  of  their  strong- 
minded  tendencies.  Was  it  in  order  to  undertake  tiie 
fascinating  task  of  ‘ taming'  them,  as  did  the  husband  of 
Shakspeare’s  ‘Shrew  T Antoinette  Blackwell  has  a noble 
nature,  aud  so  burdened  is  it  with  the  sorrows  of  hu- 
manity and  a rcn.se  of  its  own  high  mission,  that  her 
voice  seems  broken,  and  her  words  come  low  and  slow. 
While  on  Thursday  evening  here  stood  ‘Lucy,’  talking, 
to  be  sure,  yet  blushing  and  trembling  as  she  never  did 
in  that  little  ridiculous,  impertinent  Bloomer  that  sho 
used  to  wear.’* 

CURED  BY  SECOND  ADVENT  PREACHING. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  tells  the  following 
story:  “Miss  Louisa  Jones,  an  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished young  lady  of  Fairhaven,  twenty-one  years  of 
»ge,  * 
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the  medical  attendants  declared  they  could  do  nothing 
more  for  her.  On  tiie  8th  Inst,  some  friend  who  was  in 
to  see  her  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Bellows,  of 
New  York,  a Second  Advent  preacher,  was  in  town,  hold- 
ing a series  of  meetings.  She  immediately  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  him,  and  the  belief  that,  should  he  pray  for 
her,  she  shotlM  recover.  The  clergyman  accordingly 
visited  her  that  evening,  and  Miss  Jones  describes  her 
sensations  during  the  prayer  as  similar  to  those  of  a per- 
son receiving  a galvanic  shock.  That  night  she  arose 
and  dressed  herself  without  assistance,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  she  attended  church.  She  is  now  enjoy- 
ing the  best  of  health,  and  relishes  the  heartiost  food. 
The  young  lady  belongs  to  the  same  religious  persuasion 
with  the  preacher,  which  is  an  indication  of  her  system 
being  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  imagination." 

8UBPRISKKS  SURPRISED. 

The  Buffalo  Express  says  that  Young  America  not 
long  ago  undertook  to  have  a surprise  party  at  tiie  house 
of  Dean  Richmond.  In  full  feather,  with  eatables,  and 
drinkables,  and  music,  the  self-invited  guests,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  drove  up  to  Dean’s  door,  rang 
the  bell,  and  prepared  for  a rush  in.  But  they  reckoned 
wrong.  Dean  answered  the  bell  in  person,  and  of  course 
blocked  up  the  entrance.  He  politely  asked  the  business 
of  the  leader  of  the  party.  He  was  informed  that  it  was 
a “ surprise  party.”  Ho  assured  them  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  all;  was  not  surprised  at  any  thing  nowa- 
days; did  not  intend  to  have  a party  that  night;  when 
he  wanted  ono,  ho  would  make  proper  preparations,  and 
bid  the  guests  himself.  Ho  wished  them  a pleasant 
“good-niglit,"  aud  closed  the  door. 

PERSONAL. 

A State  Convention  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  hostile 
to  the  Administration,  assembled  on  Wednesday  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  and  was  very  fully  attended.  This  Convention 
unanimously  presented  the  name  of  Edward  Bates  to  the 
country  as  a candidate  for  next  President,  and  planted 
itself  on  a platform  of  opposition  to  the  Administration 
doctrines  respecting  Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Reading,  on  Thursday  nominated  Henry  D. 
Foster,  of  Westmoreland  County,  for  Governor  of  that 
State,  though  he  had  few  or  no  votes  on  the  first  ballot. 

Wisconsin  has  chosen  a very  able  and  respected  dele- 
gation to  the  Chicago  Convention,  headed  by  Carl  Shurz, 
and  instructed  it  unanimously  to  present  and  support 
William  II.  Seward  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  next 
President. 

When  Governor  Seward  was  in  Syria,  a Turkish  officer 
of  high  rank,  made  him  a present  of  three  thorough-bred 
Arabian  horses,  the  choice  of  his  stud  of  some  forty-eight 
animals.  These  Barbs— two  stallions  and  a mare— will 
be  here  by  the  next  ship  from  Bcyrout.  One  of  the 
stallion?  is  said  to  be  destined  to  a farm  in  Columbia 
County. 

In  the  Maryland  Senate,  recently,  Dr.  Lynch  of  Balti- 
more County,  offered  an  order  appropriating  $500  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  to  send  Henry  Winter  Davis  to 
Liberia.  He  prefaced  the  order  with  a few  remarks,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Davis’s  loss  would  not  be  felt,  and  that 
he  might  find  a wide  field  of  labor,  immortalize  his 
name,  and  live  honored  and  respected  in  the  colony. 

The  Washington  Statue  Inauguration  Committee  was 
composed  of  Hunter,  Hamlin,  and  Hammond,  Senators  ; 
and  Keitt,  Adrain,  Garnett,  and  Train,  Representatives. 
In  justice  to  the  Hon.  John  Cochrane,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  was  not  a member  of  the  Committee,  and 
therefore  is  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  utter  want  of 
arrangement  of  that  “Committee  of  Arrangements.” 
When  the  Seventh  Regiment  reached  Washington  Mr. 
Cochrane  was  in  Baltimore,  consulting  his  physician. 
Immediately  upon  his  return,  in  the  evening,  he  called 
upon  Colonel  Lefferts,  and  finding  that  the  proper  atten- 
tions had  not  been  shown  the  regiment,  assured  the 
commander  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  on  the 
following  day  that  ho  could  do.  The  review  of  the  regi- 
ment by  the  President,  and  an  assignment  to  it  of  a 
place  in  tiie  gallery  of  the  House,  wero  brought  about 
by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  Capo  Ann  (Mass.)  Advertiser  says  that,  during 
the  heavy  gale  of  the  lGth  ult.,  David  Choate,  while  re- 
turning from  that  place  to  Essex,  in  a light  chaise,  found 
that  he  must  either  take  in  ballast  or  liis  chaise  would  be 
blown  over ; he  accordingly  arrived  in  Essex,  with  two 
great  rocks,  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  chaise. 

Colonel  Forbes,  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  “disclosures" 
notoriety,  quitted  New  York  for  Liverpool  in  the  early 
part  of  November  last.  lie  left  in  the  ship  John  Bright , 
under  an  assumed  name,  wearing  a false  beard  and 
mustache,  and  otherwise  disguised,  and  gave  out  that  he 
wus  going  to  Canada.  Ilis  assigned  reasons  for  recross- 
ing tiie  Atlantic  were,  first,  an  apprehension  that  he 
might  receive  a not-to-be-disputed  requisition  for  his 
presence  in  Washington  ; second,  that  liispersonal  safety, 
and  even  existence,  was  endangered  by  the  enmity  and 
apprehensions  of  the  persons  implicated  by  his  “dis- 
closures;" third,  a disgust  for  all  “ humanitarians”  and 
Yankees.  He  proposes  remaining  in  London,  there  to 
await  an  opportunity  for  resuming  his  former  avocation 
of  amateur  Italian  patriot  and  revolutionist. 

Tiie  Lynchburg  Virginian  says:  “We  were  shown, 
on  yesterday,  a beautiful  cane,  gotten  up  by  a gentleman 
of  Bedford,  to  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  II.  A.  Edmund- 
son,  as  an  appreciation  of  his  conduct  in  ‘switching1 
John  Hickman,  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  the  other 
day.  The  cane  lias  a heavy  silver  head,  upon  which  is 
engraved,  ‘To  Hon.  H.  A.  Edmundson,  the  man  who 
whipped  one  of  the  eighteen  million.”’ 

Gerrit  Smith  is  making  use  of  his  returning  health. 
He  has  retained  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Andrews,  and  Ken- 
nedy, of  Utica,  to  commence  suits  in  his  behalf  against 
Watts  Sherman,  Royal  Phelps,  and  S.  L.  M.  Barlow, 
prominent  members  of  the  notorious  Fiftli  Avenue  Hotel 
Democratic  Committee.  Fifty  thousand  dollurs  are  the 
damages  claimed  in  each  case.  There  are  twenty-eight 
other  members  of  this  Committee.  We  have  net  learned 
when  they  are  to  be  sued,  nor  have  we  learned  when  the 
many  publishers  of  the  “ Manifesto"  are  to  be  sued. 

Mr.  Clark  Mills,  author  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  is  not  a native  of  South  Carolina,  as  stated, 
but  of  New  York.  He  was  in  Charleston  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a plasterer,  for  which  trade  he  was  destined  by 
his  relatives.  He  came  to  Washington  on  his  way  to  It- 
aly, where  he  w as  to  study  art,  but  was  here  engaged  by 
a private  association  to  make  a bronze  statue  of  Jack- 
son,  which  stands  in  Lafayette  Square.  Congress  voted 
him  $20,000  as  a compliment,  on  account  of  his  success 
in  that  work,  and  gave  him  an  order  to  make  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington,  at  a cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Lancaster  (Penn.)  Express  says  that  the  Hon. 
John  Hickman  is  in  a very  precarious  state  of  health. 
He  came  home  from  Washington,  intending  to  return 
on  Monday  last,  but  his  indisposition  was  found  to  be  so 
serious  that  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  tc  undertake  the 
journey,  and  his  friends  are  fearful  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  resume  his  Congressional  duties  for  some  time. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  expressed  his  admiration  of 
American  character  by  naming  his  youngest  son  George 
Washington. 

Some  time  since,  Nicholas  Longwnrth  of  Cincinnati 
shipped  to  the  care  of  the  American  Minister  in  London, 
Mr.  Dallas,  ten  boxes  of  sparkling  Catawba,  and  re- 
quested him  to  be  so  very  good  as  to  nccept  ono  box  for 
his  own  use,  and  turn  over  the  other  nine  to  his  wine- 
merchant,  with  instructions  to  sell  them  for  what  price 
he  thought  best,  and  ncconnt  for  the  net  proceeds  to  one 
Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  direct.  Mr. 
Dallas,  however,  returned  the  subjoined  reply: 

“ Dear  Sir,— Yours  is  received,  informing,  etc.  I can 
not  approve  of  your  procedure.  I can  not  reconcile  the 
duties  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  nt 
this  Court  with  those  of  a commission  merchant.  I shall 
not  receive  the  wine,  etc. 

“Y'ours,  etc.,  George  M.  Dallas.” 

The  Australian  Gazette  of  November  16  says:  “The 
All  England  Eleven  are  prepared  to  make  a voyage  to 
the  antipodes  with  a view  to  competing  with  Australian 
cricketers.  Private  letters  have  been  received  in  Mel- 
bourne from  England,  stating  that  upon  certain  terms 
‘The  Eleven’  will  take  so  long  an  ocean  voyage,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  play  a scries  of  matches 
^igai^stptlje  best  teams  the  Australian  continent  can  pro- 


duce. The  subject  was  to  be  very  shortly  brought  before 
the  public,  and  if  the  response  be  favorable  negotiations 
will  be  at  once  entered  into." 

Mr.  Frederick  Whitehead,  of  this  city,  late  of  Buffalo, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Bulletin,  who  is  engaged  in  Storm’s 
shooting-gallery,  on  Fourth  Street,  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
Travis  himself,  or  even  the  world-renowned  hero  and 
patriot,  William  Tell.  The  other  evening,  while  in  the 
gallery,  we  saw  him  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  an- 
other gentleman,  who  stood  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces. 
What  makes  this  feat  a remarkable  one  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  performed  with  a pistol  and  ball,  and  not  with  an 
air-gun,  which  is  usually  employed  in  shooting-gallerieg. 
The  same  gentleman  stood  off  ten  paces  and  held  a seven- 
spot  diamond  card  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Whitehead,  with  a 
pistol  and  ball,  shot’  five  spots  out  of  the  card. 

On  Friday  last  Dr.  George  B.  Winship,  of  Boston,  the 
lecturer  on  physical  culture,  lifted  with  his  hands  1136 
pounds,  and  is  quite  sanguine  that  within  twenty  days  he 
will  be  able  to  raise  with  ease  1200  pounds. 

General  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Pen- 
insular War,  is  dead.  His  age  was  74  years. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

MORE  CHURCH  RIOTS. 

There  has  been  another  disgraceful  row  at  the  church 
of  .St.  George’s-in-the-East,  London,  of  which  the  preach- 
er, the  Rev.  G.  F.  Lee,  says : “ When  I entered  the  pul- 
pit, walnut-shells,  orange-peel,  and  small  detonating 
crackers— some  of  which  wero  let  off  during  the  service 
— were  thrown  at  me ; and  a row  of  boys  to  my  left,  in 
the  south  gallery  (headed  by  a man  who,  as  I am  in- 
formed, was  once  brought  before  the  Thames  magistrates 
for  rioting,  and  treated  with  kind  and  liberal  leniency) 
shot  peas  at  my  face  through  pea-shooters,  so  that  I 
was  compelled  to  protect  my  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  my 
surplice." 

FRANCE. 

TIIE  ITALIAN  IMBROGLIO. 

We  take  from  a dispatch  addressed  by  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France  the  following  extracts. 

The  English  propositions  were  four  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“1.  France  and  Austria  should  renounce  henceforth 
any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  unless 
called  upon  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  great  Pow- 
ers. 

“ 2.  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  should  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Holy  Father  to  evacuute  the 
Roman  States  when  the  organization  of  his  army  should 
allow  it,  and  when  our  troops  could  be  withdrawn  from 
Rome  without  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  Our 
army  should  also  leave  the  north  of  Italy  within  a suit- 
able period. 

“ 3.  Tiie  internal  organization  of  Venetia  should  be 
excluded  from  the  negotiations  between  the  Powers. 

“4.  Finally,  the  King  of  Sardinia  should  be  requested 
by  the  Government  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  that  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  acting  in  concert,  not  to  send  troops 
into  Central  Italy  until  those  different  States  and  Prov- 
inces should  have,  by  anew  vote  of  their  Assemblies 
after  a new  election, solemnly  declared  their  wishes;  and 
should  these  Assemblies  pronounce  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  annexation,  France  and  Great  Britain  should  no 
longer  object  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sardinian  troops.” 

NON-INTERVENTION  IN  ITALY. 

M.  de  Thouvcncl  adds : 

“The  first  of  the  four  English  propositions  could  not, 

I told  him,  givo  rise  to  any  difficulty.  Tiie  principle  of 
non-interveution  is  a national  rule,  the  importance  and 
authority  of  which  no  one  appreciates  more  than  wo  do ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  any  serious  and  final  settlement  of  the 
Italian  question.  If  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  in- 
tervened itself,  it  only  did  so  ceding  to  imperious  cir- 
cumstances, because  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  its  in- 
terests imposed  the  necessity  upon  it,  and  it  always  look- 
ed upon  the  term  of  its  efforts  in  the  Peuiusula  as  the 
establishment  of  a political  system  of  a nature  to  prevent 
any  intervention  iu  future.  Our  views  in  this  respect 
have  been  publicly  expressed  by  the  Emperor  himself 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  The  propositions  of  the 
English  Government  would,  therefore,  only  give  a diplo- 
matic sanction  to  a wish  as  evidently  sincere  as  it  has 
been  repeatedly  renewed.  I told  Lord  Cowley  that  the 
Governmentof  His  Majesty  adhered  to  it  without  reserve. 

I added  that  our  opinion  on  this  point  had  never  varied, 
and  that  we,  therefore,  should  feel  ourselves  fully  justi- 
fied in  acquiescing  in  it  without  entering  into  explana- 
tions with  the  other  Cabinets. 


“If  the  uselessness  of  our  counsels  and  endeavors  has 
convinced  us  of  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  author- 
ity of  the  deposed  Princes,  we  are  not  the  less  bound  to 
prevent  any  false  interpretations,  and  to  set  aside  all 
doubts,  by  redeeming  fust  of  all  the  word  of  France  in 
straightforward  explanations  with  the  Court  of  Austria." 


POLITICAL  UNEASINESS. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel  states  that  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  body  has 
been  postponed  till  the  1st  of  March. 

The  Paris  Rrcsse  had  received  its  first  warning,  “ for 
having  mixed  false  news  with  most  malevolent  remarks, 
which  w ound  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  are  con- 
trary to  the  real  state  of  affairs." 

The  Gazette  de  France  had  received  a second  warning 
for  an  article  which,  “ in  disfiguring  the  history  of  France, 
calumniates  the  great  act  by  which  Napoleon  I.  re-estab- 
lished Catholic  worship  in  France." 


IlOW  LACORDAIRE  GOT  HI8  SEAT  IN  TIIE  ACAD- 
EMY. 

Among  the  stories  told  of  the  canvassing  in  Paris  for 
the  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  De  Tocqueville,  is  the  following  by  the  Boston 
Traveller's  correspondent : 

“ A lady,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Paris, 
warmly  advocated  Father  Lacordaire's  claims  to  the  va- 
cant seat,  intending  her  eloquence  for  the  ear  of  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  Academy,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  room.  In  conclusion,  she  directly  appealed  to  him 
to  give  the  friar  his  vote.  Ho  replied:  ‘ Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  in- 
tellectual woman  of  her  day,  took  a most  active  part  in 
the  canvass  for  Charles  James  Fox.  In  her  zeal  for  the 
eminent  orator  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  solicit  in  per- 
son the  votes  of  the  humblest  freemen.  She  was  of  tho 
greatest  service  to  the  Whig  party  ; her  winning  beauty, 
her  rank,  and  the  splendor  of  her  equipage,  made  her 
indeed  an  irresistible  advocate.  Iu  the  height  of  tiie 
. canvass  she  appealed  to  a butcher  for  his  vote.  He  said 
she  might  have  it  if  6lie  would  allow  him  to  kiss  her. 
She  accepted  his  terms.  He  kissed  her.  Fox  got  his 
vote.1  Tho  advocate  of  Friar  Lucordairc  understood  tbs 
apologue,  and  holding  out  her  check  to  the  very  cele- 
brated, but  very  ugly  academician,  said ; ‘ Take  your 
price !’  The  bribe  was  instantly  taken.  Finally,  the 
Reverend  Father  secured  his  triumphant  election." 


ITALY. 

THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 

Le  Ford  says  that  the  reply  of  Austria  to  the  English 
propositions  for  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  question  had 
reached  Paris.  Count  Recliberg  states  that  Austria  can 
not  retract  from  tho  engagements  of  Villafranca  and 
Zurich,  and  therefore  can  not  admit,  de  jure , facts  con- 
trary to  those  engagements  and  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Austria.  He  observes  that  if  the  treaty  of 
Zurich  is  respected  in  Venetia,  why  should  it  not  also  be 
respected  in  the  Italian  Duchies?  If  the  propositions  of 
England  are  canied  out,  it  it  a great  experiment  that  is 
about  to  be  made  in  Central  Italy.  Austria  will  not  op- 
pose that  experiment  by  force  of  arms,  convinced  that 
events  will  not  fail  soon  to  give  support  to  the  cause,  if 
right,  and  justify  Austria. 

A Berlin  telegram  on  the  same  subject  says  that  Aus- 
tria had  declared  her  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  basis 
of  the  agreement  of  Villafranca;  that  she  will  not  prom- 
ise an  absolute  non-intervention  in  Central  Italy;  and 
that,  6liould  no  Congress  take  place,  she  will  only  nego- 
tiate with  France. 

According  to  a St.  Petersburg  dispatch,  Prince  Gor- 
chakoff  had  informed  the  French  Government  that  Russia 
does  not  consider  the  English  proposals  to  be  altogether 
a solution  of  the  Italian  difficulty;  and  that  a real  un- 
derstanding could  only  result  from  a Conference  of  the 
Five  Great  Powers.  It  is  said  that  the  French  Embas- 
sador had  expressed  to  Prince  Gorchakoff  the  readiness 
of  his  Government  to  adhere  to  the  proposals  of  Russia. 

Reports  had  been  circulated  in  Paris  of  an  approaching 
Conference  of  the  Four  Great  Powers  (without  Austriu) 
relative  to  the  English  proposals,  but  they  are  stated  to 
be  without  foundation.  Doubt  is  also  thrown  on  the  as- 
sertion of  Le  Ford  that  the  reply  of  Austria  had  reached 
Paris. 

A Berlin  dispatch  says  that  Prussia  would  probably  re- 
fuse to  give  her  adhesion  to  the  English  proposals. 

IS  GARIBALDI  MARRIED? 

Respecting  Garibaldi,  private  letters  from  Turin  again 
contradict  the  fact  of  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
Raimondi,  which  is  once  more  going  the  rounds.  A Gari- 
baldi has  indeed  married  a Mademoiselle  Raimondi,  but 
it  is  Garibaldi,  Jun.  The  fact  is,  while  the  Globe  aud 
other  papers  were  representing  him  in  the  rather  ridicu- 
lous light  of  an  old  fellow  of  sixty  marrying  a girl  of 
sixteen,  Garibaldi  was  miles  away,  with  a sporting  par- 
ty, in  the  little  island  of  Capraja,  shooting  wild  goats. 


FRANCK  WANTS  TO  EVACUATE  ROME. 

“On  the  Becond  point,  to  make  known  to  the  English 
embassador  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  Em- 
peror, I could  also  refer  to  its  previous  declarations,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  first  French  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris.  Now,  as  then,  we  sincerely  de- 
sire to  put  an  end  to  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Roman  States.  The  Government  of  his  Majesty  is  also 
anxious  to  evacuate  the  Lombard  Provinces,  and  thus  to 
put  an  end  to  an  armed  intervention  which  the  very 
principles  of  our  policy  urge  us  to  make  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. We  therefore  most  willingly  accept  the  English 
proposition  as  well  as  regards  the  Roman  territory  as 
Lombardy;  but  the  proper  moment  for  doing  so  is  an 
important  point,  which,  moreover,  the  English  Govern- 
ment lias  not  overlooked,  and  I have  been  enabled  to 
make  use  of  the  very  cautions  which  it  recommends 
such  a measure  to  be  accompanied  with,  fully  to  establish 
that  the  evacuation  of  Rome  ought  necessarily  to  remain 
subordinate  to  the  certainty  that  no  serious  danger  should 
result  therefrom  to  the  safety  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that 
the  evacuation  of  Lombardy  should  not  take  place  until 
the  joint  consent,  tacit  or  declared,  of  the  great  Powers 
should  guarantee  the  new  organization  of  Italy. 

AND  TO  ACT  FAIRLY  IN  ALL  OTHER  RESPECTS. 

“ Passing  to  the  third  proposition,  I declared  to  the 
English  Embassador  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  give 
rise  to  the  objection,  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  can  in  principle  but  give  its  assent  to  it.  I, 
however,  observed  to  Lord  Cowley  that  it  appeared  to  us 
advisable  to  provide  for  the  eventuality  should  Austria 
think  it  possible  to  negotiate  private  conditions  by  offer- 
ing concessions  to  Venetia,  and  that  in  such  case  it  would 
be  well  to  reserve  the  right  of  examining  the  overtures 
which  should  be  made  by  the  Vienna  Cabinet. 

“As  regards  the  fourth  and  last  point,  M.  lo  Comte,  it 
touches  upon  an  order  of  considerations  which  did  not 
allow  me  to  give  at  present  a definitive  answer,  and  I had 
to  remind  Lord  Cowley  of  the  position  of  the  Government 
of  tiie  Emperor  toward  the  other  great  Powers,  especially 
toward  Austria.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  disavow  tho 
obstacles  which  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Zurich 
meet  with.  After  having  honestly  exerted  for  many 
months  its  incessant  efforts  to  facilitate  their  realization, 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  difficult  for  it  to  entertain  the  hope  of 
triumphing  over  those  obstacles. 

“ It  believes  it  may  pay  itself  the  just  compliment  of 
having  fulfilled  all  its  engagements  in  this  respect.  It 
is,  moreover,  disposed  to  consider  tho  measures  proposed 
by  the  English  Government  as  well  suited  to  effect  a 
solution  which  would  satisfy  the  great  interests  of  Italy, 
and  which  contains  guarantees  of  stability  necessary  for 
the  general  interests.  These  measures  are  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  principles  which  form  the  bases  of  our 
institutions,  and  we  should  not  be  justified  in  challenging 
the  efficiency  when  applied  to  other  countries.  But, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  upon  tiie  value  of  the  com- 
bination of  which  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty takes  the  initiative,  we  regard  ourselves  as  morally 
bound  first  to  consult  the  Court  of  Austria  on  tho  subject. 
We  must  uphold  the  upright  intentions  of  tiie  Emperor, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  policy,  above  all  suspicion ; and, 
with  the  stipulations  of  Villnfmnc.i  and  of  Zurich  before 
us,  we  could  not  bind  ourselves  at  once  iu  a formul  mau- 


HOLLAND. 

ANOTHER  THICLLUSSON  WILL. 

The  Dutch  papers  are  now  discussing  an  extraordinary 
will,  made  at  Amsterdam  150  years  ago,  by  a Jew  named 
Jacob  Pereyra.  Out  of  his  immense  wealth  he  allowed 
only  20,000  guilders  annually  to  his  widow  and  children. 
The  remainder,  consisting  of  securities  then  considered 
safe,  he  left  in  trust  to  the  wardens  of  his  synagogue, 
who,  after  150  years,  rendering  an  account  of  their  stew- 
ardship before  the  judges,  were  to  devote  100,000  guild- 
ers to  the  endowment  of  a certain  charity,  and  then  to 
divide  the  remainder  in  equal  proportion  between  his 
heirs.  The  150  years  will  expire  in  February,  1861,  and 
the  descendants  are  summoned  to  appear  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  7th  of  June  next,  to  receive  an  account  af  tho 
trust.  The  formalities  of  the  law  are,  of  course,  com- 
plied with,  but  it  is  well  known  that,  as  in  the  English 
case  of  Tbellusson,  the  result  will  be  a disappointment 
to  the  heirs,  for  the  accumulation  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  first  charge  of  the  endowment.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  securities,  which  for  more  than  50  years 
after  his  death  paid  40  percent.,  are  said  to  have  become 
almost  worthless.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1775,  the  revolution  and  French  invasion  in 
1795,  the  loss  of  colonies  and  trade,  war  taxes,  and  an- 
nexation  to  France,  impaired  their  value,  while  the  set- 
tlement of  the  national  debt  at  the  Restoration  in  1818 
completed  the  ruin.  The  wealth  of  Pereyra,  instead  of 
attaining  in  150  years  the  colossal  dimensions  expected 
by  the  testator,  lias  shrunk  into  a mere  nothing,  illus- 
trating once  more  the  lesson  so  impressively  taught  by 
the  Thellusson  wilL 

CANADA. 

OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  opened  on  23th  ult.  at  Que- 
bec with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

The  Governor’s  speech  announces  that  a reply  has  been 
received  from  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  invitation  of 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  may  be  expected  to  visit  Canada  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  He  refers  to  the  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  the  transmission  of  the  European  and  American  mails 
by  the  Canadian  steamers;  speaks  of  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Municipal  law  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, congratulates  Parliament  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
solidated statutes  of  Canada;  calls  attention  to  the  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  to  the  present  system  of  cur- 
rency and  banking  rates,  with  a view  to  further  legisla- 
tion  also  to  the  administration  of  the  Crown  lands;  con- 

gratulates the  House  on  having  surmounted  the  financial 
difficulties;  says  that  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  Houso 
with  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  recent  success  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  attaining 
this  object : says  that  the  commercial  depression  has  di- 
minished credit,  but  impresses  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  strict  economy;  asks  the  requisite  provis- 
ions for  the  public  service  ; finds  a subject  of  congratula- 
tion in  the  bountiful  harvest  of  last  season,  and  the  pres- 
ent signs  of  revival  of  commerce;  trusts  that  the  marks 
of  resuming  prosperity  may  continue  to  increase,  and 
t liQ’l  P(Qi|  l [.[^jplfyiriiihiiuui,  and  icjoiccs  that 
but  lew  Mifijects  of  a broad  and  important  character  re- 
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THE  GALE  OF  FEBRUARY  TENTH 
IN  NEW  YORK  BAY. 

We  publish  on  the  opposite  page  an  engraving 
of  the  gale  of  10th  February  in  the  Bay  of  New 
York,  showing  those  ancient  landmarks,  Castle 
Garden  and  Castle  William.  As  the  initiated  will 
readily  understand,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  publish  the  engraving  sooner,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Parsons’s  admirable  de- 
sign. The  following  description  of  the  gale  we 
abridge  from  the  New  York  Herald : 

"About  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  9th  the  wind, 
which  during  the  day  had  been  blowing  gently  from  the 
southwest,  veered  round  to  the  west,  and  finally  to  the 
northwest,  from  which  point  it  began  to  rush  with  great 
fierceness.  A light  fall  of  snow  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  lasting  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  a shower  of  rain 
fell,  and  the  whole  sky  became  overclouded,  as  if  with  a 
black  pall.  The  wind  increased  in  violence  all  the  time, 
and  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  heavens  likewise  continued 
until  midnight,  when  the  sky  cleared  off  splendidly,  and 
the  moon  and  stars  shone  out  with  unusual  splendor. 

“The  temperature  changed  almost  as  suddenly  as  the 
wind— a cold,  sharp,  biting  frost  immediately  taking  the 
place  of  the  pleasant  warmth  that  prevailed  during  the 
day  time.  From  twelve  o’clock  until  daylight  the  storm 
blew  fearfully,  and  one  of  the  most  terrific  hurricanes  ex- 
perienced in  this  neighborhood  for  years  swept  over  the 
city,  whistling  through  the  keyholes,  howling  through 
the  chimneys,  shaking  the  windows,  and  even  houses, 
and  making  altogether  such  discord  as  rondcred  sleep 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  frightened  nervous  peo- 
ple almost  out  of  their  senses.  It  was  emphatically  a 
fearful  storm;  and  the  wonder  is  that  half  the  frail,  in- 
secure structures  abounding  all  over  the  city  were  not 
tumbled  down  on  the  sidewalks  and  roads,  with  the  cus- 
tomary loss  of  life  usual  on  such  occasions.  As  it  was, 
the  roaring  of  the  wind,  slapping  of  the  shutters,  and 
tossing  and  tumbling  of  badly  secured  signs  and  awn- 
ings, occasioned  a din  and  uproar  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
which  we  may  suppose  would  have  resulted  had  an  earth- 
quake, Instead  of  merely  a furious  puff  from  old  Boreas, 
taken  place. 

“The  storm  did  not  abate  during  the  whole  of  the  10th, 
and  the  scene  presented  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken,  Williamsburg,  and  Jersey  City  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  The  roofs  of  sev- 
eral houses  were  found  to  be  completely  blown  away, 
sometimes  a distance  of  several  hundred  feet ; innumera- 
ble chimneys  dashed  to  pieces;  awnings,  signs,  railings, 
fences,  and  lamp-posts  rent,  torn,  and  scattered  in  every 
direction ; trees  uprooted,  brokeu  glass  glittering  on  the 
sidewalks,  shutters  unhinged  and  smashed  to  atoms,  and 
small  wooden  stands  of  every  description  knocked  into 
the  most  irreparable  ruin. 

“About  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the 
atorm  swept  so  violently  along  Broadway  that  pieces  of 
timber,  stones,  and  large  lumps  of  frozen  clay  were 
hurled  by  the  wind  into  the  door-ways  and  against  the 
magnificent  store-windows,  with  an  effect  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe." 


ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  ARGEN- 
TINE TROOPS  ON  THE  TIGRE. 

We  publish  herewith,  from  a sketch  bj'  Mr.  J. 
K.  Keffer  of  United  States  steamer  Pulaski  (late 
Metacomet ),  an  engraving  of  the  encampment  of  the 
Argentine  troops  on  the  River  Tigre,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  convey  them 
to  Rosario. 

The  war  between  General  Urquiza,  President  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  brought  to  a close,  and  a treaty 
of  peace  signed  on  the  11th  November,  1859,  the 
Province  coming  into  the  Confederation,  as  one  of 
the  States  thereof.  By  a stipulation  of  the  treaty 
General  Urquiza  engaged  to  have  his  troops  re- 
moved out  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  within 
fifteen  days,  and  the  landing  on  the  River  Tigre,  a 
short  distance  above  the  anchorage  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Pulaski,  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  embarkation.  Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
13tli,  the  troops  began  to  arrive,  and  by  noon  of 
the  same  day  the  vast  plain  lying  between  the 
river  and  the  town  of  San  Fernando  was  covered 
with  cavalry  and  infantry  (numbering  18,000  men) 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  chartered  to  con- 
vey them  to  Rosario. 

The  cavalry  in  their  flaming  red  dresses,  with 
myriads  of  gay  pennons  of  the  same  color  fluttering 
from  beneath  the  glittering  spear-heads  of  their 
lances,  as  they  galloped  hither  and  thither,  or 
seated,  cn  bivouac,  round  the  camp  fires,  relieved 
by  the  dark  blue  of  the  infantry,  drawn  up  in  long 
lines,  with  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  grazing 
about,  formed  quite  a picturesque,  brilliant,  and 
animated  scene.  The  above  sketch  represents  Gen- 
eral Urquiza,  seated  by  a tree,  with  some  of  the 
officers  of  his  staff  round  him,  and  orderlies  stand- 
ing by,  ready  to  convey  orders.  The  centre  of  the 
foreground  is  taken  up  with  groups  of  mounted 
men,  in  their  peculiar  costume,  fully  equipped,  and 
some  of  Urquiza’s  officers,  African,  native,  and  Eu- 
ropean. The  party  on  the  left,  roasting  beef,  boil- 
ing yerba  tea,  and  plaj'ing  cards.  Apulparee,  on  a 
high  knoll,  fills  up  the  back-ground  on  the  right, 
and  the  troops,  drawn  up  in  line  for  roll  call,  the 
centre  and  left. 


THE 

1 Uncommercial  £raueler. 

NO.  III. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


As  I shut  the  door  of  my  lodging  behind  me, 
and  came  out  into  the  ctreets  at  six  on  a drizzling 
Saturday  evening  in  the  last  past  month  of  Janu- 
ary, all  that  neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden  look- 
ed very  desolate.  It  is  so  essentially  a neighbor- 
hood which  has  seen  better  days  that  bad  weather 
affects  it  sooner  than  another  place  which  has  not 
come  down  in  the  world.  In  its  present  reduced 
condition  it  bears  a thaw  almost  worse  than  any 
place  I know.  It  gets  so  dreadfully  low-spirited 
when  damp  breaks  forth.  Those  wonderful  houses 
about  Drury  Lane  ThdaWe-,  hfbwk  » fcha  palmy 
days  of  theatres  were  prosj^rotif  anif  long-settled 
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places  of  business,  and  which  now  change  hands 
every  week,  but  never  change  their  character  of 
being  divided  and  subdivided  on  the  ground-floor 
into  mouldy  dens  of  shops  where  an  orange  and 
half  a dozen  nuts,  or  a pomatum-pot,  one  cake  of 
fancy  soap,  and  a cigar-box,  are  offered  for  sale 
and  never  sold,  were  most  ruefully  contemplated 
that  evening  by  the  statue  of  Shakspcare,  with 
the  rain-drops  coursing  one  another  down  its  inno- 
cent nose. 

And  yet,  on  such  a night  in  so  degenerate  a 
time,  the  object  of  my  journey  was  theatrical. 

And  yet  within  half  an  hour  I was  in  an  immense 
theatre  capable  of  holding  nearly  five  thousand 
people. 

What  Theatre?  Her  Majesty’s?  Far  better. 

Royal  Italian  Opera?  Far  better.  Infinitely 
superior  to  the  latter  for  hearing  in;  infinitely 
superior  to  both  for  seeing  in.  To  every  part  of 
this  Theatre  spacious  fire-proof  ways  of  ingress  and 
egress.  For  every  part  of  it  convenient  places  of 
refreshment  and  retiring  rooms.  Every  thing  to 
eat  and  drink  carefully  supervised  as  to  quality, 
and  sold  at  an  appointed  price ; respectable  female 
attendants  ready  for  the  commonest  women  in  the 
audience ; a general  air  of  consideration,  decorum, 
and  supervision,  most  commendable;  an  unques- 
tionably humanizing  influence  in  all  the  social  ar- 
rangements of  the  place. 

Surely  a dear  Theatre,  then?  Because  there 
were  in  London  (not  very  long  ago)  Theatres  with 
entrance-prices  up  to  half  a guinea  a head,  whose 
arrangements  were  not  half  so  civilized.  Surely, 
therefore,  a dear  Theatre?  Not  very  dear.  A 
gallery  at  threepence,  another  gallery  at  fourpence, 
a pit  at  sixpence,  boxes  and  pil-stalls  at  a shilling, 
and  six  private  boxes  at  half  a crown. 

My  uncommercial  curiosity  induced  me  to  go 
into  every  nook  of  this  great  place,  and  among 
every  class  of  the  audience  assembled  in  it  — 
amounting  that  evening,  as  I calculated,  to  about 
two  thousand  and  odd  hundreds.  Magnificently 
lighted  by  a firmament  of  sparkling  chandeliers, 
the  building  was  ventilated  to  perfection.  My 
sense  of  smell,  without  being  particularly  delicate, 
has  been  so  offended  in  some  of  the  commoner 
places  of  public  resort,  that  I have  often  been 
obliged  to  leave  them  when  I have  made  an  un- 
commercial journey  expressly  to  look  on.  The 
air  of  this  Theatre  was'fresh,  cool,  and  wholesome. 

To  help  toward  this  end,  very  sensible  precautions 
had  been  used,  ingeniously  combining  the  experi- 
ence of  hospitals  and  railway  stations.  Asphalte 
pavements  substituted  for  wooden  floors,  honest 
bare  walls  of  glazed  brick  and  tile — even  at  the 
back  of  the  boxes  — for  plaster  and  paper,  no 
benches  stuffed,  and  no  carpeting  or  baize  used : a 
cool  material  with  a light  glazed  surface  being  the 
covering  of  the  seats. 

These  various  contrivances  are  as  well  consid- 
ered in  the  place  in  question  as  if  it  were  a Fever 
Hospital ; the  result  is,  that  it  is  swreet  and  health- 
ful. It  has  been  constructed  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof  with  a careful  reference  to  sight  and  sound 
in  every  corner;  the  result  is,  that  its  form  is 
beautiful,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  audience, 
as  seen  from  the  proscenium — with  every  face  in 
it  commanding  the  stage,  and  the  whole  so  ad- 
mirably raked  and  turned  to  that  centre,  that  a 
hand  can  scarcely  move  in  the  great  assemblage 
without  the  movement  being  seen  from  thence — is 
highly  remarkable  in  its  union  of  vastness  with 
compactness.  The  stage  itself,  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances of  machinery,  cellarage,  height,  and 
breadth,  are  on  a scale  more  like  the  Scala  at 
Milan,  or  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  or  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris,  than  any  notion  a stranger  would 
be  likely  to  form  of  the  Britannia  Theatre  at  Hox- 
ton,  a mile  north  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  in  the 
Old-street-road,  London.  The  Forty  Thieves  might 
be  played  here,  and  every  thief  ride  his  real  horse, 
and  the  disguised  captain  bring  in  his  oil  jars  on  a 
train  of  real  camels,  and  nobody  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  This  really  extraordinary  place  is  the 
achievement  of  one  man’s  enterprise,  and  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  an  inconvenient  old  build- 
ing, in  less  than  five  months,  at  a round  cost  of 
five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds.  To  dismiss  this 
part  of  my  subject,  and  still  to  render  to  the  pro- 
prietor the  credit  that  is  strictly  his  due,  I must 
add  that  his  sense  of  the  responsibility  upon  him 
to  make  the  best  of  his  audience,  and  to  do  his  best 
for  them,  is  a highly  agreeable  sign  of  these  times. 

As  the  spectators  at  this  theatre,  for  a reason  I 
will  presently  show,  were  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney, I entered  on  the  play  of  the  night  as  one  of 
the  two  thousand  and  odd  hundreds  by  looking 
about  me  at  my  neighbors.  We  were  a motley 
assemblage  of  people,  and  we  had  a good  many 
boys  and  young  men  among  us ; we  had  also  many 
girls  and  young  women.  To  represent,  however, 
that  we  did  not  include  a very  great  number,  and 
a very  fair  proportion,  of  family  groups,  would  be 
to  make  a gross  misstatement.  Such  groups  were 
to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  house  ; in  the  boxes 
and  stalls  particularly,  they  were  composed  of  per- 
sons of  very  decent  appearance,  who  had  many 
children  with  them.  Among  our  dresses  there 
were  most  kinds  of  shabby  and  greasy  wear,  and 
much  fustian  and  corduroy  that  was  neither  sound 
nor  fragrant.  The  caps  of  our  young  men  were 
mostly  of  a limp  character,  and  we  who  wore 
them,  slouched,  liigh-shouldered,  into  our  places 
with  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  and  occasionally 
twisted  our  cravats  about  our  necks  like  eels,  and 
occasionally  tied  them  down  our  breasts  like  links 
of  sausages,  and  occasionally  had  a screw  in  our 
hair  over  each  cheek  bone  with  a slight  Thief- 
flavor  in  it.  Besides  prowlers  and  idlers,  we  were 
mechanics,  dock-laborers,  costermongers,  petty 
tradesmen,  small  clerks,  milliners,  stay-makers, 
f shoe-binders,  slop  workers,  poor  workers  in  a hun- 
dred highways  and  byways.  Many  of  us — on  the 
whole,  the  majority — were  not  at  all  clean,  and 
not  at  all  choice  in  our  lives  or  conversation.  But 
we  had  all  come  together  in  a place  where  our 
convenience  was  wplb  .ijoasultccl,.  ape} . where  we 
were  well  looked  nrrfcr,Jo*'<^e'rr'Tin*'CVening’s  en- 
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lose  any  part  of  what  we  had  paid  for  through  any 
body’s  caprice,  and  as  a community  we  had  a char- 
acter to  lose.  So  we  were  closely  attentive,  and 
kept  excellent  order,  and  let  the  man  or  boy  who 
did  otherwise  instantly  get  out  from  this  place,  or 
we  would  put  him  out  with  the  greatest  expedition. 

We  began  at  half  past  six  with  a pantomime 
— with  a pantomime  so  long  that  before  it  was 
over  I felt  as  if  I had  been  traveling  for  six  weeks 
—going  to  India,  say,  by  the  Overland  Mail.  The 
Spirit  of  Liberty  wTas  the  principal  personage  in  the 
Introduction,  and  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World 
came  out  of  the  globe,  glittering,  and  discoursed 
with  the  Spirit,  who  sang  charmingly.  We  were 
delighted  to  understand  that  there  was  no  Liberty 
any  where  but  among  ourselves,  and  we  highly 
applauded  the  agreeable  fact. 

The  Pantomime  was  succeeded  by  a Melo-Drama. 
Throughout  the  evening  I was  pleased  to  observe 
Virtue  quite  as  triumphant  as  she  usually  is  out 
of  doors,  and  indeed  I thought  rather  more  so. 
We  all  agreed  (for  the  time)  that  honesty  was  the 
best  policy,  and  wo  were  as  hard  as  iron  upon 
Vice,  and  we  wouldn’t  hear  of  Villainy  getting  on 
in  the  world — no,  not  upon  any  consideration  what- 
ever. 

Between  the  pieces  we  almost  all  of  us  went  out 
and  refreshed.  Many  of  us  went  the  length  of 
drinking  beer  at  the  bar  of  the  neighboring  public- 
house,  some  of  us  drank  spirits,  crowds  of  us  had 
sandwiches  and  ginger-beer  at  the  refreshment- 
bars  established  for  us  in  the  Theatre.  The  sand- 
wich— as  substantial  as  was  consistent  with  porta- 
bility, and  as  cheap  as  possible — we  hailed  as  one 
of  our  greatest  institutions.  It  forced  its  way 
among  us  at  all  stages  of  the  entertainment,  and 
we  were  always  delighted  to  see  it ; its  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  varying  moods  of  our  nature  was  sur- 
prising ; we  could  never  weep  so  comfortably  as 
when  our  tears  fell  on  our  sandwich;  we  could 
never  laugh  so  heartily  as  when  we  choked  with 
sandwich ; Virtue  never  looked  so  beautiful  or  Vico 
so  deformed  as  when  we  paused,  sandwich  in  hand, 
to  consider  what  would  come  of  that  resolution  of 
Wickedness  in  boots,  to  sever  Innocence  in  flower- 
ed chintz  from  Honest  Industry  in  striped  stock- 
ings. When  the  curtain  fell  for  the  night,  we  still 
fell  back  upon  sandwich,  to  help  us  through  the 
rain  and  mire,  and  home  to  bed. 

This,  as  I have  mentioned,  was  Saturday  night. 
Being  Saturday  night,  I had  accomplished  but  the 
half  of  my  uncommercial  journey;  for  its  object 
was  to  compare  the  play  on  Saturday  evening  with 
the  preaching  in  the  same  Theatre  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. 

Therefore,  at  the  same  hour  of  half  past  six  on 
the  similarly  damp  and  muddy  Sunday  evening,  I 
returned  to  this  Theatre.  I drove  up  to  the  en- 
trance (fearful  of  being  late,  or  I should  have  come 
on  foot),  and  found  myself  in  a large  crowd  of  peo- 
ple who,  I am  happy  to  state,  were  put  into  excel- 
lent spirits  by  my  arrival.  Having  nothing  to 
look  at  but  the  mud  and  the  closed  doors,  they 
looked  at  me,  and  highly  enjoyed  the  comic  spec- 
tacle. . My  modesty  inducing  me  to  draw  off,  some 
hundreds  of  yards,  into  a dark  corner,  they  at  once 
forgot  me,  and  applied  themselves  to  their  former 
occupation  of  looking  at  the  mud  and  looking  in  at 
the  closed  doors : which,  being  of  grated  iron- work, 
allowed  the  lighted  passage  within  to  be  seen. 
They  were  chiefly  people  of  respectable  appearance, 
odd  and  impulsive  as  most  crowds  are,  and  making 
a joke  of  being  there  as  most  crowds  do. 

In  the  dark  corner  I might  have  sat  a long  while, 
but  that  a very  obliging  passer-by  informed  me 
that  the  Theatre  was  already  full,  and  that  the 
people  whom  I saw  in  the  street  were  all  shut  out 
for  want  of  room.  After  that  I lost  no  time  in 
worming  myself  into  the  building,  and  creeping  to 
a place  in  a Proscenium  box  that  had  been  kept  for 
me. 

There  must  have  been  full  four  thousand  people 
present.  Carefully  estimating  the  pit  alone,  I 
could  bring  it  out  as  holding  little  less  tiian  four- 
teen hundred.  Every  part  of  the  house  was  well 
filled,  and  I had  not  found  it  easy  to  make  my  way 
along  the  back  of  the  boxes  to  where  I sat.  The 
chandeliers  in  the  ceiling  were  lighted ; there  was 
no  light  on  the  stage ; the  orchestra  was  empty. 
The  green  curtain  was  down,  and  packed  pretty 
closely  on  chairs  on  the  small  space  of  stage  before 
it  were  some  thirty  gentlemen,  and  two  or  three 
ladies.  In  the  centre  of  these,  in  a desk  or  pulpit 
covered  with  red  baize,  was  the  presiding  minister. 
The  kind  of  rostrum  he  occupied  will  be  very  well 
understood  if  I liken  it  to  a boarded-up  fire-place 
turned  toward  the  audience,  with  a gentleman  in  a 
black  surtout*  standing  in  the  stove  and  leaning 
forward  over  the  mantle-piece. 

A portion  of  Scripture  was  being  read  when  I 
went  in.  It  was  followed  by  a discourse,  to  which 
the  congregation  listened  with  most  exemplary  at- 
tention and  uninterrupted  silence  and  decorum. 
My  own  attention  comprehended  both  the  auditory 
and  the  speaker,  and  shall  turn  to  both  in  this  re- 
calling of  the  scene,  exactly  as  it  did  at  the  time. 

“A  very  difficult  thing,”  I thought,  when  the 
discourse  began,  “to  speak  appropriately  to  so 
large  an  audience,  and  to  speak  with  tact.  With- 
out it,  better  not  to  speak  at  all.  Infinitely  better 
to  read  the  New  Testament  well,  and  to  let  that 
speak.  In  this  congregation  there  is  indubitably 
one  pulse ; but  I doubt  if  any  power  short  of  genius 
can  touch  it  as  one,  and  make  it  answer  as  one.” 

I could  not  possibly  say  to  myself  as  the  dis- 
course proceeded  that  the  minister  was  a good 
speaker.  I could  not  possibly  say  to  myself  that 
he  expressed  an  understanding  of  the  general  mind 
and  character  of  his  audience.  There  was  a sup- 
posititious working-man  introduced  into  the  homi- 
ly to  make  supposititious  objections  to  our  Chris- 
tian religion  and  be  reasoned  down,  who  was  not 
only  a very  disagreeable  person,  but  remarkably 
unlike  life — very  much  more  unlike  it  than  any 
thing  I had  seen  in  the  pantomime.  The  native 
independence  of  character  this  artisan  was  supposed 
to  possess,  was  represented  by  a suggestion  of  a 
dialect  that  I certainly  never  heard  in  my  uncom- 
:ial  travels,'  and  with  a coarse  swing  of  voice 


and  manner  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
I should  conceive,  considered  in  the  light  of  a por- 
trait, and  as  far  away  from  the  fact  as  a Chinese 
Tartar.  There  was  a model  pauper  introduced  in 
like  manner,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most 
intolerably  arrogant  pauper  ever  relieved,  and  to 
show  himself  in  absolute  want  and  dire  necessity 
of  a course  of  Stone  Yard.  For,  how  did  this  pau- 
per testify  to  his  having  received  the  Gospel  of  hu- 
mility ? A gentleman  met  him  in  the  work-house, 
and  said  (which  I myself  really  thought  good-na- 
tured of  him),  “ Ah,  John ! I am  sorry  to  see  you 
here.  I am  sorry  to  see  you  so  poor.”  “Poor, 
Sir !”  replied  that  man,  drawing  himself  up,  “ I am 
the  son  of  a Prince ! My  father  is  the  King  of 
Kings.  My  father  is  the  Lord  of  Lords.  My  fa- 
ther is  the  ruler  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  Earth !” 
etc.  And  this  was  what  all  the  preacher’s  fellow- 
sinners  might  come  to,  if  they  would  embrace  this 
blessed  book — which  I must  say  it  did  some  violence 
to  my  own  feelings  of  reverence  to  see  held  out  at 
arm’s-length  at  frequent  intervals,  and  soundingly 
slapped,  like  a slow  lot  at  a sale.  Now,  could  I 
help  asking  myself  the  question,  whether  the  me- 
chanic before  me,  who  must  detect  the  preacher  as 
being  wrong  about  the  visible  manner  of  himself 
and  the  like  of  himself,  and  about  such  a noisy  lip- 
server  as  that  pauper,  might  not,  most  unhappily 
for  the  usefulness  of  the  occasion,  doubt  that  preach- 
er’s being  right  about  things  not  visible  to  human 
senses  ? 

Again.  Is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  address 
such  an  audience  continually  as  “ fellow-sinners  ?” 
Is  it  not  enough  to  be  fellow-creatures,  born  yester- 
day, suffering  and  striving  to-day,  dying  to-mor- 
row? By  our  common  humanity,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  by  our  common  capacities  for  pain  and 
pleasure,  by  our  common  laughter  and  .our  com- 
mon tears,  by  our  common  aspiration  to  reach 
something  better  than  ourselves,  by  our  common 
tendency  to  believe  in  something  good,  and  to  in- 
vest whatever  we  love  or  whatever  we  lose  with 
some  qualities  that  are  superior  to  our  own  failings 
and  weaknesses  as  we  know  them  in  our  own  poor 
hearts — by  these.  Hear  me ! — Surely,  it  is  enough 
to  be  fellow-creatures.  Surely,  it  includes  the 
other  designation  and  some  touching  meanings 
over  and  above. 

Again.  There  was  a personage  introduced  into 
the  discourse  (not  an  absolute  novelty,  to  the  best 
of  my  remembrance  of  my  reading),  who  had  been 
personally  known  to  the  preacher,  and  had  been 
quite  a Crichton  in  all  the  ways  of  philosophy,  but 
had  been  an  infidel.  Many  a time  had  the  preacher 
talked  with  him  on  that  subject,  and  mam-  a time 
had  he  failed  to  convince  that  intelligent  man. 
But  he  fell  ill,  and  died,  and  before  he  died  he  re- 
corded his  conversion — in  words  which  the  preacher 
had  taken  down,  my  fellow-sinners,  and  would  read 
to  you  from  this  piece  of  paper.  I must  confess 
that  to  me,  as  one  of  an  uninstructed  audience,  they 
did  not  appear  particularly  edifying.  I thought 
their  tone  extremely  selfish,  and  I thought  they 
had  a spiritual  vanity  in  them  which  was  of  the 
before-mentioned  refractory  pauper’s  family. 

All  slangs  and  twangs  are  objectionable  every 
where,  but  the  slang  and  twang  of  the  conventicle 
—as  bad  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  nothing  worse  can  be  said  of  it— should 
be  studiously  avoided  under  such  circumstances  as 
I describe.  The  avoidance  was  not  complete  on 
this  occasion.  Nor  was  it  quite  agreeable  to  see 
the  preacher  addressing  his  pet  “points”  to  his 
backers  on  the  stage,  as  if  appealing  to  those  dis- 
ciples to  shore  him  up,  and  testify  to  the  multitude 
that  each  of  those  points  was  a clincher. 

But  in  respect  of  the  large  Christianity  of  his 
general  tone ; of  his  renunciation  of  all  priestly  au- 
thority ; of  his  earnest  and  reiterated  assurance  to 
the  people  that  the  commonest  among  them  could 
work  out  their  own  salvation  if  they  would,  by 
simply,  lovingly,  and  dutifully  following  our  Sav- 
iour, and  that  they  needed  the  mediation  of  no  err- 
ing man ; in  these  particulars,  this  gentleman  de- 
served all  praise.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  spirit,  or  the  plain  emphatic  words  of  his  dis- 
course in  these  respects.  And  it  was  a most  signifi- 
cant and  encouraging  circumstance  that  whenever 
he  struck  that  chord,  or  whenever  he  described  any- 
thing which  Christ  himself  had  done,  the  array  of 
faces  before  him  was  very  much  more  earnest,  and 
very  much  more  expressive  of  emotion,  than  at  any 
other  time. 

And  now  I am  brought  to  the  fact,  that  the  low- 
est part  of  the  audience  of  the  previous  night  was 
not  there.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  was 
no  such  thing  in  that  building  that  Sunday  even- 
ing. I have  been  told  since  that  the  lowest  part 
of  the  audience  of  the  Victoria  Theatre  has  been 
attracted  to  its  Sunday  services.  I have  been  very- 
glad  t»  hear  it,  but  on  this  occasion  of  which  I 
write  the  lowest  part  of  the  usual  audience  of  the 
Britannia  Theatre  decidedly  and  unquestionably- 
staid  away.  When  I first  took  my  seat  and  looked 
at  the  house  my-  surprise  at  the  change  in  its  occu- 
pants was  as  great  as  my  disappointment.  To  the 
most  respectable  class  of  the  previous  evening  was 
added  a great  number  of  respectable  strangers  at- 
tracted by-  curiosity,  and  drafts  from  the  regular 
congregations  of  various  chapels.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  fail  in  identifying  the  character  of  these  last, 
and  they  were  very  numerous.  I came  out  in  a 
strong,  slow  tide  of  them  setting  from  the  boxes. 
Indeed,  while  the  discourse  was  in  progress,  the 
respectable  character  of  the  auditory  was  so  mani- 
fest in  their  appearance  that  when  the  minister  ad- 
dressed a supposititious  “outcast,”  one  really-  felt 
a little  impatient  of  it,  as  a figure  of  speech  not 
justified  by-  any  thing  the  eye  could  discover. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  eight  o’clock.  The  address  having 
lasted  until  full  that  time,  and  it  being  the  custom 
to  conclude  with  a hymn,  the  preacher  intimated, 
in  a few  sensible  words,  that  the  clock  had  struck 
the  hour,  and  that  those  who  desired  to  go  before 
the  hy-mn  w-as  sung  could  go  now  without  giving 
offense.  No  one  stirred.  The  hymn  was  then 
sung,  in  good  time  and  tune  and  unison,  and  its 
effect  was  very  striking.  A com] 


nevolent  prayer  dismissed  the  throng,  and  in  seven 
or  eight  minutes  there  was  nothing  left  in  the 
Theatre  but  a light  cloud  of  dust. 

That  these  Sunday  meetings  in  Theatres  are 
good  things  I do  not  doubt.  Nor  do  I doubt  that 
they-  will  work  lower  and  lower  down  in  the  social 
scale,  if  those  who  preside  over  them  will  be  very 
careful  on  two  heads : firstly-,  not  to  disparage  the 
places  in  which  they-  speak,  or  the  intelligence  of 
their  hearers ; secondly-,  not  to  set  themselves  in 
antagonism  to  the  natural  inborn  desire  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  to  recreate  themselves  and  to  be 
amused. 

There  is  a third  head,  taking  precedence  of  all 
others,  to  which  my  remarks  on  the  discourse  I 
heard  have  tended.  In  the  New  Testament  there 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  history  conceiv- 
able by  man,  and  there  are  the  terse  models  for  all 
prayer  and  for  all  preaching.  As  to  the  models, 
imitate  them,  Sunday  preachers — else  why-  are  they 
there,  consider  ? As  to  the  history,  tell  it.  Some 
people  can  not  read,  some  people  will  not  read, 
many-  people  (this  especially  holds  among  the  young 
and  ignorant)  find  it  hard  to  pursue  the  verse-form 
in  which  the  book  is  presented  to  them,  and  im- 
agine that  those  breaks  imply-  gaps  and  want  of 
continuity.  Help  them  over  that  first  stumbling- 
block  by  setting  forth  the  history  in  narrative, 
with  no  fear  of  exhausting  it.  You  will  never 
preach  so  well,  y-ou  will  never  move  them  so  pro- 
foundly, you  will  never  send  them  away-  with  half 
so  much  to  think  of.  Which  is  the  better  interest : 
Christ’s  choice  of  twelve  poor  men  to  help  in  those 
merciful  wonders  among  the  poor  and  rejected,  or 
the  pious  bullying  of  a whole  Union-full  of  paupers  ? 
What  is  your  changed  philosopher  to  wretched  me, 
peeping  in  at  the  door  out  of  the  mud  of  the  streets 
and  of  my-  life,  when  y-ou  have  the  widow’s  son  to 
tell  me  about,  the  ruler’s  daughter,  the  other  figure 
at  the  door  when  the  brother  of  the  two  sisters  was 
dead,  and  one  of  the  two  ran  to  the  mourner,  cry- 
ing, “The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  tliee?” 
Let  the  preacher  who  will  thoroughly  forget  him- 
self and  remember  no  individuality  but  one,  and 
no  eloquence  but  one,  stand  up  before  four  thou- 
sand men  and  women  at  the  Britannia  Theatre  any- 
Sunday  night,  recounting  that  narrative  to  them 
as  fellow-creatures,  and  he  shall  see  a sight ! 


WHITE  CATS. 

Albinism  in  man  and  in  the  inferior  animals 


has  been  always  attended  by  peculiar  traits  of 
character  and  constitution ; but  in  no  animal,  ex- 
cept the  cat,  has  it  been  accompanied  with  deaf- 
ness. 

Dr.  Sichel,  a French  naturalist,  communicated 
the  fact,  some  years  ago,  that,  after  many-  observ- 
ations and  experiments,  he  had  found  that  cats 
with  perfectly  white  coats  and  blue  eyes  are  in- 
variably- deaf!  Make  any  sound  you  will  near 
them,  except  such  as  are  of  a nature  to  convey  vi- 
brations— as  shaking  the  ground,  striking  the  floor 
with  a hammer— and  the  animal  will  remain  per- 
fectly- indifferent.  Crack  a whip  as  loudly  as  you 
will,  imitate  the  barking  of  a dog,  clap  the  hands 
— in  fact,  make  any  noise  except  such  as  may  con- 
vey vibrations,  and  the  result  will  be  the  Bame— 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 

If,  however,  there  is  the  smallest  spot  of  black, 
brown,  or  gray  on  the  coat  of  the  cat,  or  if  the  iris 
be  any  other  color  than  blue,  or  grayish-blue,  then 
the  power  of  hearing  will  be  the  same  as  in  another 
animal. 

This  naturalist  had  a cat,  which  he  procured 
while  a kitten ; the  coat  was  perfectly  white,  and 
the  eyes  were  perfectly  blue.  This  cat,  which  at 
sight  of  a dog  made  off  with  rapidity-,  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  barking  if  she  did  not 
see  him.  At  the  end  of  a few  months  the  iris  be- 
came of  a deeper  color,  and  the  cat  began  to  show 
signs  of  attention  when  a bell  was  sharply  rung 
about  a yard  from  her  ear.  But  unfortunately  the 
further  progress  of  the  experiment  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  death  of  poor  puss,  she  having  been  wor- 
ried in  the  street  by  a dog  whose  barking  she  had 
not  heard. 

Professor  Hevsinger,  a German,  has  drawn  at- 
tention to  another  extraordinary  peculiarity  of 
white  animals;  viz.,  their  inability  to  resist  the 
injurious  effects  of  external  agents,  which  to  other 
animals  are  perfectly-  harmless. 

And  we  are  told  by  Carillo,  by  Marinosci  di  Mar- 
tini, and  by  Menni  di  Lecce,  that  in  Naples  and  Sic- 
ily eating  of  Hypericum  crispum,  or,  as  it  is  called 
there,  Fumido , acted  perniciously  on  white,  but  not 
on  black  sheep;  causing  in  the  former  the  wool  to 
fall  off,  the  head  to  swell,  and  death  itself  to  super- 
vene in  a couple  of  weeks.  On  this  account,  in  Ta- 
rentino,  where  this  plant  is  very  common,,  black 
sheep  alone  are  kept. 

Spinola,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Swine, 
says  that  buckwheat,  Polygonum  fagapyrum,  if  eat- 
en at  its  time  of  flowering,  causes  diseases  in  white 
and  partially-  white  swine,  which  are  not  produced 
by-  the  same  agent  in  black  animals. 

Another  fact  bearing  upon  the  point  of  the  infe- 
riority of  white  animals,  in  strength  and  power  of 
resistance,  to  otherwise  harmless  agents,  is  related 
by  a Mr.  Youatt.  He  say-s : “ A cow,  for  the  most 
part  white,  but  having  some  black  spots,  fell  sick, 
and  became  bald  in  every  part  of  the  white  surface. 
On  these  parts  the  epidermis  detached  itself  from 
the  subjacent  true  skin,  while  the  dark  spots  con- 
tinued perfectly  healthy.”  A similar  fact  is  re- 
lated by-  a veterinary-  surgeon  named  Erdt. 

To  this  day,  in  Ireland,  the  thrifty  housewife 
•will  always  call  out  for  the  white  calf  to  be  kill- 
ed ; and  if  y*ou  ask  her  why — little  versed  in  Nat- 
ural History,  but  shrewd  enough  in  experiment- 
al observation — she  remarks,  “The  white  calf  is 
ever  dawny  [sickly-],  and  the  white  cow  is  a bad 
milker.” 

A few  y-ears  ago  there  was  a dinner-party  given 
in  the  city-  of  Dublin  by  an  eminent  dignitary  of 
^&phpirch,|faappdJpor  learning  and  eccentricity ; 
Win  in  Inc^ourbrbf ’the  evening,  during  the  “ feast 
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following  strange  conundrum:  “Why  do  white 
sheep  eat  more  than  black  ones  ?" 

Taken  aback  at  once  by  the  strange  simplicity 
of  the  question,  which,  on  account  of  the  well- 
known  ability  of  the  interrogator,  was  supposed  to 
involve  a most  intricate  maze  of  solution,  not  one 
of  the  noble,  learned,  aud  accomplished  guests 
could  give  an  answer ! They  were  fairly  nonplus- 
ed. Said  the  Archbishop:  “ Do  you  give  it  up? 
Do  you  give  it  up,  Miss  Lind  ?”  (for  the  world- 
famed  and  accomplished  cantatrice  was  present.) 
“ Do  you  give  it  up,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice?  Do 
you  give  it  up,  Mr.  Vice-Provost?  What ! all  give 
it  up  ? Well,  then,  it  is  because  there  are  more  of 
them  !" 


THE  SNOW  IS  COMING  DOWN. 

Hey  ! boy,  hitch  up  the  chestnut  mare, 

The  snow  is  coming  down  ; 

From  every  street  the  clang  of  bells 
Is  waking  up  the  town. 

Is  waking  up  the  town,  my  boy, 

Is  waking  up  the  town  ; 

So,  please  the  Lord,  we’ll  ring  a chime 
For  snow  while  coming  down. 

Jump  in,  my  own,  my  Fannie  dear, 

The  mare  is  fresh  and  new; 

She’s  good  for  two,  short,  forty-six ; 

I named  her  after  you. 

We’ll  show  the  eager,  staring  crowd 
The  very  reason  why 

That  nags  were  made  to  travel  fast, 

And  feathery  flakes  to  fly. 

By  Jove  ! the  town  is  far  behind ! 

Sit  closer,  love,  to  me ; 

We  whirl  so  quickly  by  the  slows, 

They  haven’t  time  to  see. 

You’ll  not  object — I know  you  won’t — 

To  this  arm,  gently — so; 

Because — I love  you,  Fannie  dear ; 

You  knew  it  long  ago. 

How  spotlessly  the  hills  are  dressed 
In  all  their  silver  sheen ! 

Fair  brides,  encrowned  with  flowers  of  white, 
With  peeping  leaves  between. 

So,  Fannie  darling,  will  I crown 
The  one  that  I love  best ; 

The  dearest  girl  in  all  the  world, 

Whoso  head  is  on  my  breast. 

Keep  close,  my  love,  beneath  the  robes, 

The  flakes  are  falling  still ; 

Draw  nearer,  nearer  to  my  heart, 

You  know  the  wind  is  chill. 

Now,  darling,  press  your  lips  to  mine, 

One  long-drawn  kiss  of  love ; 

While  fleecy  snow  lies  white  below, 

And  skies  look  black  above. 

Fly  on,  my  noble  steed ! you  bear 
My  fortunes  on  your  wing. 

My  buds  of  hope,  beneath  the  robes, 

Are  sweetly  blossoming. 

To  me  the  hours  so  swiftly  go, 

They  seem  like  specks  of  time, 

When  dancing  flakes  the  music  wakes 
Of  merry  sleigh-bells’  chime. 

Fly  on,  my  gallant  steed ! two  hearts 
Are  flying  in  your  track; 

Of  two  you  bore  so  boldly  forth 
But  one  you’ll  carry  back. 

For,  Fannie  darling,  you  and  I 
Beneath  these  robes  are  one; 

The  old  life  goes  as  melts  the  snows, 

The  new  life  has  begun. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOOD  SHIP 
“ANN.” 

Ox  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  I, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Adams,  mariner,  of  Philadelphia, 
signed  articles  with  John  Owen,  captain  and  own- 
er of  the  ship  A nn,  bound  from  that  port  for  Liver- 
pool, with  a full  cargo  of  cheese  and  flour.  At  the 
request  of  certain  persons,  who  have  at  times  heard 
part  of  the  story,  I am  going  now  to  set  down  what 
befell  me  on  that  voyage.  And  every  word  is  as 
true  as  the  tides  that  ebb  and  flow  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  forever  and  ever. 

There  were  fourteen  of  us  besides  the  Captain,  all 
told.  He  was  a bluff,  true-hearted  sailor  and  a 
good  man,  with  a wife  as  much  like  him  as  one 
person  can  be  like  another ; and  when  he  was  at 
home,  as  pretty  a half-dozen  children  climbed  about 
him  as  it  ever  warmed  a man’s  heart  to  see.  The 
mate  was  a more  reserved  and  distant  man,  but  a 
good  sailor,  and  did  his  duty  always.  The  crew 
were  all  experienced  hands,  and  worked  with  a will. 
I w as  the  youngest  on  board,  being  then  nineteen. 
I will  not  describe  myself — those  who  know  me 
don’t  need  that  I should,  and  there’s  no  use  in  put- 
ting down  words  that  never  did  yet  paint  the  face  of 
man  or  woman.  The  ship  was  nearly  new.  The 
season  was  favorable.  And  as  our  sails  turned  and 
filled  before  a pleasant  breeze,  while  the  golden  sun- 
shine danced  upon  the  waters,  and  the  green  hills 
and  trees  and  fields  were  all  covered  with  the  glories 
of  su  mmer  dawning  brighter  every  da}',  we  all  burst 
forth  with  “ Hail  Columbia,”  as  if  by  way  of  good- 
by  to  home  for  but  a little  while. 

We  had  two  passengers.  Mistress  Dartford  and 
her  only  daughter,  Grace,  were  bound  on  a visit 
to  the  old  country,  where  they  had  relations,  and 
were  entitled  to  some  lit  t^{j&»]terjtyl£r  hick  jt  was 
needful  they  should  see  To  tficriisel'ves,  Mistress 


Dartford’s  husband  being  dead.  Our  Captain  was 
a friend  of  the  family,  and  so  came  to  offer  her  the 
passage  and  his  own  cabin  for  their  use.  The  mo- 
ther was  a stern  old  lady  enough,  and  didn’t  seem 
likely  to  make  herself  very  much  at  home  with  us. 
But  Miss  Grace— well,  tha't’s  twenty  years  ago,  but 
her  brown  hair  waves  us  softly  over  her  brow  as  it 
did  then,  her  kind-looking  brown  eyes  look  as  ten- 
der and  loving  as  they  did  then,  and  her  gentle 
voice  is  as  low  and  sweet  as  it  was  wdien,  on  that 
spring  afternoon,  it  mingled  sweetly  with  our  rough 
chorus  as  we  sang  farewell,  when  we  set  out  on 
that  last  voyage  of  the  good  ship  Ann.  What 
harm  could  befall  a ship  with  such  an  angel  on 
board,  was  the  thought  of  all  of  us  as  she  stood  at 
the  stern  watching  the  shore  as  it  gradually  sunk 
down  in  the  west — with  her  pretty  curls  and  the 
gay  ribbons  of  her  hat  fluttering  together  in  the 
wind.  But  harm  did  befall  us,  as  shall  presently 
be  told. 

For  eleven  days  that  breeze  never  slackened, 
nor  did  the  weather  change.  We  all  had  a pleas- 
ant time.  Miss  Grace  and  I soon  got  acquainted, 
partly,  I suppose,  because  when  she  asked  the  Cap- 
tain all  our  names,  he  called  me  a likely  lad,  and, 
pinching  my  ear,  told  her  that  he  had  known  my 
father,  who  was  drowned  at  sea  years  before,  and 
that  his  wife  and  my  mother  were  girls  together, 
which  was  all  quite  true.  That  very  evening  I 
had  grown  intimate  enough  to  make  her  up  a seat 
on  deck,  and  tell  her  one  or  two  wild  stories  I had 
heard  of  life  at  sea,  of  shipwrecks  and  storms,  and 
of  love  born  amidst  danger  and  death  from  winds 
and  waves,  or  amidst  fire  and  flashing  steel ; and 
I was  with  her  most  of  the  time  all  those  eleven 
days,  for  there  was  not  much  to  do.  I forgot  to 
say  that  she  and  I were  of  an  age,  but  her  ways 
were  so  much  older  than  mine  that  I almost  looked 
upon  her  as  a woman  grown  before  whom  I was 
but  a rough  sailor  boy.  It  is  true  she  told  me  not 
to  call  her  Miss,  but  only  plain  Grace,  but  I never 
forgot  to  for  all  that. 

Well,  we  went  on  thus,  as  I said  before,  for 
eleven  days — eleven  happy  days.  On  the  twelfth 
certain  signs  known  to  seamen  began  to  show  that 
a change  was  at  hand.  A strange  feeling  in  the 
air — wind  dropped — all  but  a kind  of  sighing  among 
the  ropes  and  spars — a few  ash-colored  clouds  in  the 
horizon — that  was  all.  But  the  Captain  called  me 
to  him,  and  said  he,  “Tom,  there’s  dirty  weather 
over  there.  We  shall  have  it  within  an  hour’s 
time.  Now,  I’ll  leave  the  ladies  to  you — mind 
they  don’t  be  frightened  or  get  into  any  hurt.”  I 
said  I would  do  my  best,  and  I did. 

Present!}'  the  cloud,  at  first  “ no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand,”  rose  up  and  spread  over  all  the  sky. 
The  water  changed,  as  it  always  does,  from  blue  to 
black,  and  an  indescribable  gloom  seemed  to  rest 
upon  all  nature.  None  but  those  who  have  seen 
and  felt  it  know  what  a mysterious  pause  seems  to 
take  place  before  the  tempest  hurls  its  first  stroke 
at  the  devoted  ship.  It  actually  seems  as  if  the 
sea  and  sky  almost  dreaded  to  begin  the  dreadful 
conflict  that  would  convulse  both  as  if  with  terror 
and  rage. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  There  was  barely 
time  to  make  all  fast,  to  double-reef  every  sail,  and 
to  fasten  down  the  hatches  before  the  fierce  wind 
was  sweeping  over  the  water,  and  covering  the  tops 
of  the  waves  with  foam,  and  bending  our  ship  down 
till  her  main-yard  nearly  dipped  into  the  raging 
sea.  One  moment  we  were  tossed  like  a dead  leaf 
before  an  autumn  gale  ; then  up,  up,  higher,  high- 
er upon  a world  of  water,  from  whose  summit  we 
could  see  all  the  sea  and  sky  roaring  and  wrest- 
ling in  wild  confusion;  then  down,  down  till  hope 
and  life  seemed  shut  out  by  the  hills  and  precipices 
of  water  that  hung  over  us  and  shut  us  in ; then 
the  hill  of  water  that  had  rolled  on  toward  us  top- 
pled over  and  fell,  beating  us  down  as  a drowning 
rat  is  beaten  down  to  die,  while  every  man  clung 
to  ropes  or  spars  till  the  ship  rose  and,  shaking  the 
water  from  her  decks,  staggered  on  bravely,  brave- 
ly. That  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  I see  the  scene 
now  with  all  its  wild  terrors.  I also  see  a form 
that  never  left  the  deck  for  hours,  a face  that  never 
blanched  with  fear  all  that  night.  She  would  not 
go  below ; I could  not  make  her  do  so.  At  least 
she  begged  so  hard  to  be  let  stay  on  deck  that  I 
wrapped  her  up  in  one  of  our  coats,  and  gave  her 
a tarpaulin  hat,  which  she  tied  on,  and  then  lashed 
her  fast  to  a spar  and  there  she  staid.  There  all 
that  night  she  staid,  and  when  even  the  stout  old 
Captain  looked  grave,  and  a wreck  drifted  past — a 
confused  mass  of  wood  and  sails  and  cordage — she 
never  quailed,  but  stood  looking  straight  ahead  with 
her  curls  dripping  with  the  salt  waves.  Once  she 
shrieked  and  hid  her  face — a tremendous  sea  had 
swept  over  us,  and  when  we  came  out  of  it  one 
man  was  gone.  All  we  could  see  of  his  fate,  though 
W'c  knew  what  it  was  too  well,  was  a floating  ob- 
ject like  clothes  borne  away  into  the  darkness — all 
we  could  hear  was  one  cry  that  was  drowned  by 
the  din  around  as  soon  as  his  drowning  terror  made 
him  utter  it. 

Then  Miss  Grace  shrieked  and  begged  me  to 
take  her  below',  w’here  she  w'ept  bitterly,  whisper- 
ing  to  herself,  oh,  cruel,  cruel  sea ! 

But  our  ship  was  spared.  The  good  ship  Ann 
weathered  the  gale.  The  next  morning  the  rising 
sun  poured  his  flood  of  golden  light  athwart  the 
waters,  the  blue  sky  looked  calm;  and  the  only 
signs  of  last  night’s  storm  were  the  rolling  billows 
which  seemed  to  heave  and  swell  like  the  bosom 
of  a sobbing  child,  and  the  vacant  place  of  our 
poor  messmate,  who  we  should  never  sec  more, 
and  to  whose  poor  young  wife  we  should  have  to 
tell  the  news  w hen  we  came  home. 

We  soon  forget  troubles,  however,  and  that  very 
afternoon  Miss  Grace  and  her  mother  took  their 
tisual  seat  on  deck — I talking  all  the  nonsense  I 
could  to  make  them  cheerful.  How  I succeeded 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  hours  after  the 
moon  rose  we  were  there  still. 

Another  day  came.  And  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  came  the  great  trouble  w'hich  befell  us  all  on 
that  last  voyage  of  the  good  ship  Ann. 

That  next  morning  we  had  all  had  breakfast, 
and  were  washing  the  decks,  when  Miss  Grace  ran 
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up  the  cabin  stairs  and  came  to  me  in  a great  state 
of  fright.  When  she  could  speak  she  whispered 
that  I was  to  come  below  and  see  what  was  the 
matter.— what  she  could  not  tell,  but  something 
dreadful  she  was  sure — for  her  cabin  was  swarming 
with  rats ! I went  down,  and  true  enough  there 
they  were,  running  as  if  w’ild  all  about,  or  crouch- 
ing in  heaps  in  the  corners. 

Mrs.  Dartford  was  calm  enough,  but  her  manner 
frightened  me  most  of  all.  She  desired  me  to  fetch 
the  Captain — for  there  was  great  danger — “lose 
not  a moment,”  she  added,  “and,  young  man,  re- 
cover your  nerves — you  will  have  need  of  all  your 
courage  and  skill — God  help  us  all.”  The  Captain 
came.  I saw  in  a moment  what  the  lady  meant. 
The  good  ship  Ann  had  sprung  a leak,  and  while 
we  stood  there  more  rats  crowded  up  from  the  hold 
into  which  the  water  was  pouring  like  a sieve. 

No  efforts  with  the  pumps  could  save  us.  The 
ship  had  been  too  much  damaged  evidently  for  us 
to  look  for  escape  except  by  the  boats. 

All  hands  were  summoned,  and  in  a few  manly 
■words  told  what  had  happened,  and  that  the  boats 
were  our  only  chance.  All  hands  set  about  pre- 
paring them  without  a murmur,  and  as  if  without 
fear. 

We  had  two  boats,  and  were  thus  distributed: 
in  one,  the  Captain,  the  ladies,  and  five  men,  be- 
sides myself.  In  the  other,  the  mate  and  six  men. 
Each  boat  was  provided  with  stores  of  salt  meat 
and  biscuit,  water  and  spirits ; each  was  a strong 
sea-going  boat,  such  as  all  of  us  might  well  be 
thankful  to  possess.  Within  one  hour  from  the 
discovery  of  the  leak  we  were  all  embarked  and 
lay  at  a short  distance  from  the  ship.  It  was  not 
long  before  she  gave  a lurch  and  roll,  and  then 
went  down  headforemost.  It  was  not  till  then 
that  we  realized  the  loneliness  of  our  situation, 
gazing  upon  the  few  eddying  sticks  which  mark- 
ed the  grave  of  the  good  ship  Ann. 

Well,  we  had  orders  not  to  separate  and  to  steer 
for  the  Newfoundland  coast.  No  fear  that  we 
would  if  we  could  help  it.  But  God  forgive  the 
man,  whoever  he  was,  by  whose  forgetfulness  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  were  thus  adrift  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  without  compass,  or 
chart,  or  oars. 

I said  we  were  to  keep  together.  We  did  so 
for  three  days  and  nights.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
saw  a sail,  which  only  just  lifted  above  the  hori- 
zon and  then  sank  again.  That  day  the  mate, 
who  was  in  the  other  boat,  fell  ill,  and  we  could 
hear  him  raving  in  delirious  madness  all  the  next 
night.  In  the  morning  he  was  not  in  the  boat. 
Two  days  more — two  dreary  days,  during  which 
we  saw  auother  sail,  which  only  just  showed  it- 
self long  enough  to  make  us  sick  with  hope  de- 
ferred. In  the  evening  the  other  boat’s  crew  hail- 
ed us,  and  inquired  whether  we  had  any  brandy. 
We  gave  them  all  we  could  spare  — about  two 
quarts.  And  then  the  darkness  came  down  once 
more — oh,  that  darkness,  how  fearful,  how  hope- 
less it  Was ! 

Before  the  day  dawned  again  we  heard  yells 
and  cries  of  rage  across  the  wTater ; other  sounds 
impossible  to  describe  told  plainly  of  a deadly  con- 
flict which  we  had  no  power  to  check,  helpless  as 
we  were  ourselves.  Next  morning  when  we  look- 
ed for  her  she  was  gone.  None  of  us  spoke,  but 
all  knew  full  well  that  our  wretched  comrades  had 
swamped  their  boat  in  the  night  and  were  all 
drowned. 

Seven  days  were  gone — seven  weary  days.  On 
the  seventh  one  of  our  number  began  to  rave  just 
as  the  mate  had  done,  and  flung  himself  suddenly 
overboard. 

Eight  days  were  gone.  On  the  eighth  the  Cap- 
tain told  us  we  must  be  put  on  half  rations.  We 
all  prayed  together  that  day  — it  was  Sunday. 
There  was  no  sail,  nor  help,  nor  hope  yet. 

Two  more  days  passed.  An  old  man,  the  oldest 
of  the  crew,  an  able  sailor  in  spite  of  his  age,  fell 
ill.  He  begged  the  Captain  to  bleed  him  — he 
dreaded  fever.  This  was  done ; and  in  the  night 
he  tore  off  his  bandage,  and  died  in  a pool  of  blood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

We  were  now  restricted  to  four  ounces  of  food 
each  a day.  A quart  of  water  was  all  that  each 
could  be  spared. 

The  next  five  days  passed  over  like  a dream. 
Few  of  us  spoke  much,  and  when  we  looked  at  each 
other  it  was  with  a kind  of  apathetic  despair.  Our 
number  was  now  less.  One  more  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  deep. 

At  last  we  began  to  starve.  How  the  two  ladies 
bore  up  was  the  wonder  of  us  all;  but  at  length 
Mrs.  Dartford  told  us  she  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  and  she  began  to  fade  away  every  hour  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Miss  Grace  sat  with  her  mother’s 
head  in  her  lap,  white  as  a sheet  but  cheerful. 
But  I could  see  that  she,  too,  was  failing ; and  sure 
enough  she  fainted  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  lay 
as  like  death  as  a living  woman  could  be.  It  was 
a mercy  that  she  did  so.  For  before  day  broke  her 
poor  mother  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  with 
reverent  words  and  tender  care  we  had  committed 
the  poor  worn  body  to  the  deep.  I then  covered 
Miss  Grace’s  head,  and  held  her  resting  in  my  arms 
till  she  should  wake  and  I could  w'hisper  such  con- 
solation as  a poor  dying  fellow-creature  could  offer. 
Thus,  hour  after  hour,  did  I hold  her  to  my  breast 
till  she  came  to  herself.  She  only  shivered  and 
crept  closer  to  me,  and  when  I kissed  her  pale  lips 
only  smiled  faintly.  She  had  seen  her  mother’s 
vacant  place,  but  life  had  grown  to  be  so  like  death 
that  it  seemed  almost  natural  that  she  should  be 
gone. 

Twenty-seven  days  had  gone  by.  We  were  now 
but  five  altogether— Miss  Grace,  the  Captain,  and 
two.  besides  myself.  We  all  knew'  that  our  time 
was  coming  fast,  for  we  were  all  too  feeble  to  help 
ourselves  or  each  other,  and  all  would  be  over  soon. 
As  to  thoughts  of  rescue  we  never  seemed  to  dream 
of  it,  but  lay  feeble  and  speechless. 

I never  knew  when  or  how  it  was — for  I became 
insensible  myself  for  many  hours — but  when  I 
came  to  myself,  there  was  Miss  Grace  leaning  over 
me  and  moistening  my  lips  with  a handkerchief 
Wet  with  rain.  I think  that  rain  saved  both  our 


lives.  We  were  then  alone— alone  without  any  to 
see  or  aid  us.  All  the  rest  had  gone.  F asked  no 
questions,  but  feebly  pressing  her  to  me— she  w'as 
all  the  world  to  me  now — resigned  myself  to  die. 

Total  eclipse  of  sight — no  speech  for  each  other 
— hardly  a pulse  left  in  our  hearts— all  was  over 
at  last. 

But  not  all  over.  For  when  I woke,  as  I did 
from  a sleep  which  was  not  like  sleep,  strange  fig- 
ures flitted  round  me,  and  new  voices  whispered  he 
is  coming  to  himself. 

And  so  I was.  And  I was  saved.  But  what  of 
Miss  Grace?  Those  round  me  told  me  she  w'as 
safe.  I should  see  her  soon. — “ Did  I understand 
them  ?”  Oh,  yes ! I understood  them  well — for 
the  wandering  eyes,  they  told  me  afterward,  closed 
peacefully  and  I slept  again. 

Oh,  blessed  waking ! Whose  soft  tresses  touched 
my  face,  as  I lay,  half  fearing  to  open  my  eyes  for 
fear  I should  scare  the  blessed  vision  away  ? Whose 
soft  breath  mingled  with  mine — whose  warm  lips 
pressed  mine — whose  dear  form  was  once  bending 
down  lower,  and  lower,  until  the  heart  that  beat,  1 
knew,  for  me  was  throbbing  against  my  own — whose 
happy  tears  fell  from  her  loving  eyes  ? 

Yes,  I never  doubted.  Out  of  that  great  peril 
had  grown  love  between  us  two — mighty,  enduring 
love.  No  need  to  tell  it.  We  both  knew  it  well. 

What  need  for  more  ? We  w ere  saved,  and  were 
in  good  time  safe  at  home.  God  bless  the  sailor 
who  first  saw’  us,  a speck  on  the  wide  ocean ! God 
bless  tlie  brave  crew  who  saved  us ! They  come 
and  see  us  still,  though  that  was  tw  enty  years  ago ; 
and  when  they  come,  they  see  a dear  woman  whom 
I never  called  Miss  Grace  after  our  rescue  from  our 
great  peril  in  that  last  voyage  of  the  good  ship 
Ann. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  Year  18G0, 

by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
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“CLINGHAM  k CO.,  BANKERS” 

BY  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  A FAMILY  TREE  IS  CLIMBED,  WITH 
PECULATIVE  INTENTIONS. 

TnE  Main  Street  of  Cheswick  roars  with  a 
roar  that  imitates  that  of  Broadway  ns  the  roar 
of  a little  boy  in  tears  imitates  that  of  a big 
lion  in  displeasure.  The  Main  Street  of  Ches- 
wick is  also  bustling.  A nervous  thrill  of 
market  wagons  and  trotting  sulkies — for  there 
are  both  a race-course  and  a farming  district 
neighboring — runs  through  it  all  day. 

But  about  twenty  rods  above  the  Bank  a lit- 
tle alley  lets  out  of  this  hurly-burly,  passing 
under  an  archway  between  two  of  the  oldest 
moss-shingled  houses,  so  unobtrusively  that  the 
casual  passer  might  very  naturally  suppose  it 
some  private  entrance  with  the  gate  left  un- 
latched by  accident.  Most  eccentric  is  its 
course.  At  first  it  pushes  forward  as  with  the 
most  unconquerable  determination  to  be  an 
ideally  straight  line,  then  it  dives  downward, 
growing  steeper  and  steeper,  now  helping  it- 
self by  time-shattered  steps  of  rough  limestone, 
now  plunging  so  precipitately  that  it  seems 
seeking  the  centre  of  things  ; then  it  crooks  ab- 
ruptly to  thg  right ; then,  with  a graceful  curve, 
it  bends  on  itself  to  the  left ; then  it  ascends  by 
more  steps  and  more  steeps ; and,  finally,  when 
the  traveler  is  just  about  questioning  whether  a 
retreat  is  not  the  only  means  of  avoiding  chron- 
ic dislocation  of  joints  and  obliquity  of  eyes 
through  excess  of  tortuosity,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  his  troubles  are  over  and  he  has  no 
farther  to  go — if  it  is  Blinker’s  Court  he’s  seek- 
ing. At  this  moment  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
square  open  space,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  rods 
across,  and  his  first  impression  will  be  that  a 
remarkably  large  number  of  first-floor  doors  are 
condensed  into  a remarkably  small  compass  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  Red 
brick  walls,  rising  to  the  height  of  five  stories 
and  a garret,  make  the  place  sombre  as  the 
bottom  of  a well,  save  at  exact  noon ; and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  fact,  vegetation  does  not 
flourish  with  tropical  luxuriance  in  Blinker’s 
Court.  It  is  full  June,  all  lavish  of  living  green 
and  pink,  and  time  would  fail  to  tell  what  oth- 
er glories  out  of  the  infinite  summer-thesaurus 
of  dyes  and  forms  ; but  Blinker’s  Court  has  not, 
will  not  become  aware  of  it.  Sole  representa- 
tive of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  grows  iip,  in  the 
midst  of  a broad  stone  platform  in  the  centre 
of  the  place,  an  old,  rheumatic,  and  altogether 
diseased  pump.  Its  fungous  and  honey-combed 
tap-root  it  plunges  downward  into  a dark  abyss, 
where,  beneath  gases  which,  were  there  any 
vent  through  which  they  could  be  caught,  it 
would  puzzle  a chemist  to  analyze,  lies  fester- 
ing all  the  year  round,  and  irredescent  on  the 
surface  but  for  the  darkness ; a pool  of  wicked 
liquid  leached  through  the  gravel  of  the  court . 
from  emptied  dish  kettles,  tubs,  and  all  unlove- 
licr  utensils,  and  blaspheming  the  holy  name 
of  water.  Hebdomadallv,  another  interesting 
characteristic  is  added  to*  this  delightful  retreat 
bv  the  recurrence  of  wash-day,  and  the  wliolo 
glimpse  of  sky  and  breath  of  air  vouchsafed  in 
more  favorable  seasons  to  the  lower  lodgers  on 
Blinker’s  Court  is  intersected  by  lines  drawn 
from  each  window  to  its  opposite  neighbor, 
upon  which  the  mutually  helpful  inhabitants 
of  the  place  dry  their  own  multifarious  gar- 
ments, and  permit  their  vis-a-vis  to  dry;  which, 
on  such  occasions,  cause  the  atmosphere  of 
Blinker’s  Court  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
snowi^jttjj^^fo^pBjiagieally  arrested  in 
transitu.  3 
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decease,  hung  loosely  on  her  shoulders.  Bnt 


There  is  a Blinker’s  Court  in  every  man’s 
life ; some  place,  inside  of  his  heart  or  outside 
— close  on  the  verge  of  his  daily  business,  but 
perfectly  deaf  to  the  tumult  of  it — out  of  car- 
shot,  out  of  eye-shot,  quite  a little  cavern  in  a 
rock,  though  accessible  from  loud,  storming  life 
at  a moment’s  notice,  and  by  some  such  tortu- 
ous alley  as  led  to  this  place. 

But  every  body  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
his  Blinker’s  Court  and  the  real,  old  original 
one  coincide.  This  was  the  case  with  the  fa- 
vored superintendent  of  Clinghain  & Co.,  Chis- 
wick Branch.  And  thitherward,  after  b)3  un- 
expected departure  from  the  room  of  Mr.  /ohn 
Manton,  on  the  afternoon  whose  hbtoty  was 
given  in  our  last  chapter,  did  Mr.  Luke  Green 
bend  his  way.  Had  walls  ears,  thi  walls  of 
that  alley  might  have  heard  more  objections 
made  to  their  crookedness,  and  that  quality  of 
them  consigned  to  more  unple-isant  destinies, 
than  ever  before  since  they  stood.  It  was  as  if 
Mr.  Green’s  mind  was  accessible  only  by  a slow 
match,  the  external  end  of  which  had  been  lit 
by  his  cavalier  treatment  from  Mr.  Manton,  the 
inner  end  being  just  now  reached,  with  a result 
direly  incendiary  and  explosive.  Little  peb- 
bles, in  themselves  of  no  consequence,  went 
squirring  away  from  Mr.  Green’s  foot  ns  far  as 
they  could  in  any  one  direction  without  hitting 
an  angle.  The  earth  beneath,  which  could  not 
be  squirred  or  stirred,  was  kicked  rather  than 
trodden  on  by  him  ; and  as  he  emerged  into 
the  open  square  of  Blinker’s  Court  he  looked 
up  at  the  arrested  storm  of  clothes  which  dark- 
ened heaven — for  it  was  wash-day  in  Blinker’s 
— as  if  he  wished  his  eye  were  a meat-knife, 
and  he  conld  run  its  edge  back  and  forth  once 
or  twice  over  each  of  those  lines. 

Toward  Number  3 lie  made  his  way  with 
a directness  that  proved  him  no  stranger — dodg- 
ing, with  a half-suppressed  oath,  between  moist 
sheets  and  garments  having  lower  limbs  — 
through  a group  of  old  women  who  attended 
around  the  pump  to  assist  the  said  clothes  to 
dry — among  kneeling  urchins,  whose  marbles 
he  knocked  out  of  the  ring  in  so  adroit  a man- 
ner as  to  explain  the  admiration  with  which 
they  asked  if  he  wouldn’t  like  to  come  back 
and  try  it  over  again — and  finally  opened  the 
door  bearing  the  number  which  he  sought,  pass- 
ing in  without  any  forewarning  of  bell  or  rap. 
He  mounted  a narrow  and  almost  perpendicular 
staircase,  which  faced  him  as  he  came  in,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  third  flight  passed  along  the 
entry  to  its  farther  end,  and  knocked  on  the 
greasy  panel  of  an  old  and  much  battered  door 
opening  on  the  right  hand.  Knocked  again, 
and  tried  the  knob.  The  door  was  locked. 

“ The  devil !”  said  Luke  Green.  “ Ilcy  ears 
grow  worse  and  worse !” 

Whereupon  lie  began  playing  n reveille  with 
both  fists,  until  his  knuckles  smarted,  and  the 
door  communicated  its  jar  to  the  partitions. 
He  heard  a rustling  inside,  and  redoubled  his 
efforts.  Then  came  a sound  of  hobbling  feet, 
and  a very  attenuated,  tremulous  voice  asked, 
querulously,  through  the  keyhole,  “Who’s 
there  ?”  He  put  his  mouth  to  the  same  open- 
ing, gave  a short  whistle,  and  the  door  was 
opened  instantly. 

A very  old  woman  stood  in  the  door-way.  A 
snowy  cambric  cap,  with  ruffles  severely  starch- 
ed, and,  for  the  present  fashion,  enormous,  was 
drawn  lightly  down  over  her  head,  so  as  to  dis- 
play just  the  faintest  line  of  thin  white  hair  at 
the  front,  and  tied  under  her  chin  with  two 
great  bows,  large  in  proportion,  as  the  wings 
under  the  cherub-heads  in  the  old  masters,  and 
suggesting  those,  save  that  the  old  woman  was 
so  much  too  old  to  be  a cherub ; or,  indeed, 
taking  into  consideration  the  other  portions  of 
her  physique,  an  angelic  being  of  any  kind. 
A perfectly  clean  but  very  coarse  blue  bed- 
gown, of  some  woolen  stuff,  reached  a trifling 
distance  below  her  knees ; stockings  of  the 
game  material  and  color ; and  a loose  pair  of 
man’s  India-rubbers  completing  her  attire  be- 
low ; while,  above,  a green  baize  jacket,  appar- 
ently the  legacy  of  some  journeyman  carpen- 
ter, who  had  worn  it  only  a few  times  before  his 


the  most  curious  part  of  her,  as  of  all  people 
worth  five  minutes’  examination,  Avas  her  face. 
Her  eyes,  black  as  jet,  but  sunken  till  they 
seemed  no  larger  than  pin-heads,  lay,  each  like 
a crafty  little  spider,  perdu  at  the  centre  of  its 
cobweb  of  converging  wrinkles ; and  as  they 
turned  upon  Luke  Green,  looked  just  ready  to 
leap  out  and  spring  back  again  with  a fly  in 
their  claws.  Her  nose  extended  in  a perfectly 
straight  line  forward  and  downward,  making  an 
angle  sharp  as  the  beak  of  a goldfinch  as  it  re- 
turned toward  the  lip,  and  had  a suspicious  air, 
a look  of  inspection  about  it  that  made  one  feel 
uncomfortable  who  had  any  family  secrets — a 
real  pick-lock,  probing  sort  of  a nose  it  was. 
To  these  graces  add  a long  upper  lip,  with  a not 
invisible  grizzled  mustache,  and  a short,  square 
chin,  with  an  evident  muscular  possibility  of  bite 
in  it,  and  the  old  woman  is  drawn  who  opened 
the  door  for  Luke  Green. 

“ I didn’t  know  as  I ever  should  get  in,”  said 
the  Bank  superintendent,  in  a reproachful  tone. 

“ Oh,  Lukey,  Lukey — the  impatient  boy  he 
was  ! Couldn’t  he  wait  just  one  minute  for  the 
poor  old  woman  to  wake  up,  and  give  her  eyes 
one  little  rub,  before  she  opened  the  door  ? It 
might  be  pickpockets  — it  might  be  highway 
robbers.  Then,  again,  it  might  be  arson,  or 
somebody  wanting  to  come  in  and  commit  bur- 
glary. Or  it  might  be  murder — murder , Lukey ! 
Just  think  of  that — and  poor  old  mother  here 
all  alone ! There’s  that  box  under  the  bed  to 
think  of.  It’s  all  yours — every  bit  on’t — when 
the  old  woman’s  gone.  Come  in,  Lukey — come 
in,  boy — come  and  sit  down  with  his  mother, 
that’s  a dear,  and  take  a little  bite  and  sup. 
Come,  Lukey!” 

While  she  said  this  she  drew  him  into  the 
room  and  locked  the  door  after  her. 

It  was  a very  neat  room,  but  furnished  no 
more  expensively  than  the  room  which  serves 
as  kitchen,  parlor,  and  bedchamber  is  usually 
furnished  among  the  better  class  of  poor.  Luke 
Green  drew  two  chairs  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  handing  the  one  which  had  arms  and 
a cushion  to  the  old  woman,  took  the  other  him- 
self. 

“Well,  mother,”  he  began,  “I’ve  had  trouble 
enough  since  I saw  you.  When  was  it  I was 
here  last  ? Let’s  see — oh  yes,  to-morrow  week 
was  the  last  time.  Well,  since  that  day  I’ve 
had  vexations  enough  to  make  a man  want  to 
get  out  of  the  earth — any  where,  almost.  Vex- 
ation on  top  of  vexation  !” 

‘ 1 Poor  Lukey ! poor  Lukey  ! who's  been 
a-hurting  my  boy  now  ? I never  let  ’em  do  it ; 

I never  did.  Don’t  you  remember  when  you 
used  to  go  to  the  old  stone  school-house,  just 
across  the  brook  from  where  we  lived,  by  the  big 
chestnut-tree — oh,  those  were  chestnuts  they  used 
to  get  off  that  tree!  You  don’t  see  any  thing 
like  ’em  now.  What  was  I talking  about  ? Oh, 

I was  saying  something  about  the  school-house. 
Well,  don’t  you  remember  how  you  took  their 
slate-pencils  once,  and  hooked  their  rosy-cheek- 
ed apples  another  time  ? Oh  you  little  rogue  ! 
What  boys  were  they  ? Oh,  they  were  Joe 
Burril’s  boy  and  Jim  Spence’s,  and  they  began 
to  lick  you.  Don’t  you  remember  how  I came 
out  with  the  cliurn-dasher,  and  the  way  I put  it 
round  their  shoulders ! It  was  right  out  in  front 
of  our  house — saucy  little  brats!  I gave  it  to 
’em!  I’d  just  been  churning;  I could  make 
butter  then — such  butter!  Dear!  those  were 
times!  But  that  must  be  thirty-six  years  ago 
come  next  August.  I didn’t  let  them  hurt  my 
Lukey!  They  sha’n’t  hurt  my  Lukey  now.  I 
won't  let  ’em  ! Who’s  been  a-doing  it,  Lukey  ? 
Tell  your  old  mother !" 

Luke  Green  sat  thinking  for  a moment  after 
his  mother  had  finished  these  words,  cither  hav- 
ing been  absorbed  in  something  else,  or  think- 
ing she  had  more  to  say;  and  then,  bringing 
down  his  fist  on  the  elbow  of  the  chair  she  sat 
in  so  violently  that  she  started,  he  exclaimed, 
fiercely, 

“ I believe  I shall  lose  that  girl ; and  if  I do, 
then — I’m  lost !” 

“Lost,  Lukey — lost!  why,  what  do  you  mean? 
Haven’t  you  got  me  to  come  to  ? Won’t  there 
always  be  a home  for  you  in  this  old  heart, 
Lukey,  till  it  stops  a-beating,  here  in  Blinker’s 
Court — ” 

“D — n Blinker’s  Court!”  said  Luke  Green, 
angrily. 

“There’s  worse  places  than  Blinker’s  Court, 
a great  deal.  Oh,  Blinker’s  Court  isn’t  a bad 
place,  only  there  are  plenty  of  neighbors.” 

“ Never  mind  about  Blinker’s  Court,  mother. 
Just  listen  to  me  for  a minute.  I came  to  Ches- 
wick  to  take  care  of  Clingham’s  Bank — ” 

“So  you  did!  so  you  did!  I always  knew 
you  would  rise,  Lukey.” 

“Can  you  stop  and  let  me  talk?  Or  would 
you  like  to  keep  on  ? I can  wait  till  another 
time.” 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  in  a depre- 
cating manner,  put  her  hand  over  her  mouth, 
and  Luke  Green  continued : 

“As  I said,  I came  here  to  be  head  of  the  j 
Bank.  As  you  too  said,  I did  rise.  It  was  a 
rise  that  I had  earned,  if  ever  man  did,  by 
working  like  the  devil  in  a soul-trying,  brain- 
racking  business  for  other  people.  I was  glad  to 
come  here,  for  a good  many  reasons.  One  was 
that  it  made  me  head  of  something,  after  hav- 
ing been  all  degvees  from  the  other  end  up. 
Another  was  that  I liked  to  be  by  you.  And 
another  was  this  girl.” 

“ Oh  Lukey,  Lukey ! you’re  in  love,  Lukey  1” 

“Love  to  the  devil!  Do  you  think  me  a 
calf?  You  know  why  I ever  thought  of  her. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  I never  would  have 
bothered  my  head  if  slic’d  been  knocked  on 
hers.  I’m  not  a woman’s  man,  I fancy.  D — n 
them,  they’ve  always  been  a curse ! ’ They’re 
always  bound  to  be  a vexation  to  somebody  till 
the  world  ends!  But  never  mind;  I’ll  go  on. 


en  found  myself  studying.  But  if  I looked  to- 
ward him  I was  sure  to  catch  those  deep  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  and  the  glance  rendered  me  un- 
comfortable. 


THE  STEAMER  “ PEYTON  A.” 

Wk  present  herewith  an  engraving  of  the  steam- 
er Peyiona , of  the  Louisville  and  New  Orleans 
packet  line  : a new  boat,  and  one  which  is  attract- 
ing attention  in  the  West.  We  take  the  following 
description  of  her  from  a Louisville  paper : 

“Her  draught  of  water  light,  and  in  trim,  is  barely 
31  feet.  She  has  state  room  accommodations  for  120 
passengers,  in  addition  to  which  the  texas  can  accommo- 
date thirty  more  with  rooms  as  good  as  those  in  the 
cabin.  The  outfit  of  the  cabin  is  rich  and  unique,  con- 
sisting of  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets,  lace  curtains, 
and  rich  drapery  for  all  tho  ladies’  rooms,  together  witli 
fine  linens,  splendid  tablo  covers,  costly  curtains,  beau- 
tiful oil-cloths,  etc. 

“The  Peyiona  was  built  expressly  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  and  especial  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  accommodation  of  passengers 
and  arrangements  for  live  stock,  as  her  guards  are  cov- 
ered in,  and  tho  deck  room  is  commodious.  Her  capac- 
ity for  freight  is  equal  to  the  burden  of  1000  tons  of 
freight,  with  her  guards  clear  of  the  water.  The  hull 
is  well  fastened,  with  an  easy  model  and  ample  power  to 
mnko  her  a fast  boat.  Tho  dimensions  are  as  follow: 
Length  over  all,  268  feet,  with  88  feet  beam  and  8 feet 
deptli  of  hold,  all  well  fastened.  Her  motive  power  is 
ample  and  well  applied,  working  an  immense  water- 
wheel with  over  14  feet  length  of  buckets.  The  cylin- 
ders are  each  2T  inches  in  diameter,  with  9 feet  stroke, 
and  5 boilers  32  feet  long  and  42  inches  in  diameter.  Her 
chimneys  stand  63  feet  high  from  tho  hurricane  deck. 
She  is  furnished  witli  a steam  freight  hoister,  steam  cap- 
stan, and  all  tho  late  improvements. 

“Thocabin,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  tho  river,  has 
fifty-two  state  rooms.  Every  state  room  in  the  after  cab- 
in contains,  in  addition  to  the  berths,  a trundle  bed  for 
tho  use  of  children,  which  will  make  her  a very  desira- 
ble boat  for  families.  They  are  furnished  with  spring 
mattresses,  linen  sheets  and  linen  pillow-cases,  wash- 
stands,  wardrobes,  bureaus,  and  every  thing  complete. 
Beyond  the  ladies’  cabin  is  a fine  promenade,  which  is 
made  comfortable  by  a stove.  Below  tho  ladies’  cabin 
is  the  nursery,  which  contains  rooms  for  sixteen  persons.’’ 
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hours  at  my  piano,  while  my  husband  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  study. 

Whenever  I caught  Mr.  Winneslic’s  eye  it 
was  fixed  upon  me  with  a sad  expression  ; and 
I began  to  be  afraid  of  him,  for  Arethusa  had 
feared  that  these  prolonged  fits  of  melancholy 
might  bring  on  insanity. 

When  Mrs.  Otcheson  returned  her  first  visit 
was  paid  to  me ; and  she  appeared  both  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  when  I told  her  that 
Mr.  Winneslie  thought  there  was  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  me  to  trouble  her  with  my  mu- 
sical education,  as  I could  now  practice  at  home, 
and  already  accompanied  myself  in  his  favorite 
songs  well  enough  to  please  his  not  critical  ear. 

I could  not  understand  her  dismay.  She  had 
hoped,  she  said,  that  our  little  musical  gather- 
ings would  interest  Oscar,  who  had  often  threat- 
ened to  go  to  Europe ; and  as  she  did  not  con- 
sider it  safe  for  him  to  go  alone,  and  it  was  not 
then  convenient  for  her  to  accompany  him,  she 
endeavored  to  amuse  him  as  much  as  possible 
at  home. 

I said  that  I wondered  he  had  not  gone  be- 
fore ; for  a person  of  wealth  and  refinement, 
without  any  employment,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural ; but  Mrs.  Otcheson  was  evident- 
ly not  pleased  with  these  remarks,  and  changed 
the  subject  as  soon  as  possible. 

“A  sister ,”  said  she,  with  emphasis,  “feels 
very  differently ; but  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  If  you  are  no  longer  to  take  music-lessons, 
don’t,  pray,  desert  us  altogether,  or  Mcadowhrook 
will  become  insupportable ; for  you  know  that 
we  consider  you  and  Mr.  Winneslie  the  only 
civilized  portion  of  the  population.” 

I willingly  acceded  to  her  request  to  “run 
over  often,”  for  I felt  an  unusual  weight  of  lone- 
liness ; and  when  Mrs.  Otcheson  and  her  feath- 
ers had  disappeared  in  the  distance,  I sat  there 
in  the  little  parlor  buried  in  a profitless  reverie. 

I was  unhappy  and  wicked ; and  instead  of 
saying,  “I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,”  I 
sat  feeding  my  imagination  with  forbidden  fan- 
cies. My  husband  no  longer  cared  for  me  ; 1 
was  an  unloved  wife ; and  it  might  have  been 
so  different ! Perhaps,  had  I remained  in  mv 
humble  position  of  school-teacher,  free  as  before 
I saw  Mr.  Winneslie,  I might — 

One  Sunday,  to  my  great  surprise,  Mr.  Pend- 
leigh  was  at  church.  His  manner  was  so  rev- 
erential and  subdued  that  Mr.  Winneslie  re- 
marked it  with  much  pleasure. 

“ Perhaps,  Fairy,  your  counsels  have  not  been 
in  vain,”  said  my  husband,  with  the  old  smile  ; 
“ but  I began  to  fear  that  Mr.  Pendleigh  might 
not  attend  so  much  to  the  teaching  ns  to  the 
teacher.  I hope  that  I have  not  done  him  injus- 
tice; but  old  men  are  always  jealous,  you  know.” 

I was  so  perfectly  firm  in  my  own  strength 
that  I had  no  sympathy  for  my  husband’s  weak- 
ness ; and  something  like  contempt  rose  in  my 
heart  when  he  spoke  of  Sir.  Pendleigh. 

Mr.  Winneslie  saw  it,  and  the  next  day,  when 
Mrs.  Otcheson  called  in  her  phaeton,  driven  by 
her  brother,  for  me  to  take  a drive,  he  urged  my 
acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

With  a significant  glance  at  my  husband  I 
had  proudly  declined,  but  Mrs.  Otcheson  perse- 
vered. It  would  do  me  good,  she  said— I look- 
ed pale  — would  soon  return,  etc.;  and  Mr. 
Winneslie  insisted  so  pertinaciously  upon  my 
going  that  I did  not  dare  to  refuse. 

I threw  a black  lace  mantilla  over  my  head, 
and  Mr.  Winneslie  having  put  a warm  shawl  in 
the  carriage,  we  were  soon  whirling  along  at  a 
rapid  pace.  The  fresh  air  was  invigorating,  the 


smilingly;  it  was  quite  natural,  she  said,  that 
Mr.  Winneslie  should  become  impatient  and 
take  us,  at  length,  by  surprise ; she  was  rather 
tired  of  the  place  herself,  and  would  soon  fol- 
low us. 

Mr.  Pendleigh  shook  hands  with  ns  very  cor- 
dially, and  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  any 
reason  for  our  abrupt  departure.  Possibly  Mr. 
Winneslie  thought  that  he  had  been  too  hasty; 
for  lie  took  leave  with  his  usual  kindness,  and 
we  were  soon  established  again  at  the  Parson- 
age. 

“ My  birdling  must  not  leave  her  nest  again, 
unless  accompanied  by  me,”  said  my  husband, 
as  he  welcomed  me  home. 

I said  nothing ; but  I could  not  help  think- 
ing that  my  jaunt  to  the  sca-shorc  had  not  been 
so  productive  of  pleasure  as  I expected. 

When  the  Otchesons  returned,  Mr.  Winnes- 
lie said  that  I had  better  not  resume  the  music- 
lessons;  he  was  afraid  that  perhaps  spending 
so  much  time  there  led  me  to  neglect  others. 

“ I will  never  go  there  again  if  you  do  not 
wish  it,”  said  I,  with  an  injured  feeling. 

“ Oh  no,”  replied  my  husband,  “go  there  the 
same  as  ever — there  is  no  reason  why  yon  should 
avoid  them — only  don’t  spend  quite  so  much 
time  there  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing ; it  gives  people  occasion  to  talk.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a coldness  be- 
tween us  which  Mr.  Winneslie  did  not  choose 
to  explain,  and  of  which  I was  too  proud  to 
complain.  lie  was  kind  still,  but  he  was  not 
exactly  the  husband  of  former  days ; and  I be- 
gan to  fear  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  that  des- 
picable character,  a married  flirt.  I did  not 
know  then  how  his  ears  had  been  poisoned  by 
those  hangers-on  who  always  abound  at  water- 
ing-places. While  I was  awaiting  in  dignified 
silence  an  explanation  from  him,  he  expected 
an  explanation  from  me;  and  I passed  lonely 


Mr.  Pendleigh  had  queer,  wild  moods  some- 
times, that  made  me  think  him  a little  crazy, 
ne  would  start  abruptly  and  leave  me,  or  watch 
my  movements  to  such  a degree  that  I became 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  his  fixed  gaze.  I 
even  wondered  if  it  were  not  dangerous  for  him 
to  be  so  near  the  sea,  fearing  that,  in  some 
strange  mood,  he  might  plunge  in. 

We  had  walked  down  on  the  sea-shore  one 
evening,  and  he  began  to  talk  so  wildly  that  I 
became  frightened.  He  spoke  of  fearful  desti- 
nies, and  said  that  he  felt  convinced,  from  his 
hitherto  miserable  life,  that  some  dark  fate  was 
in  store  for  him — oue  plunge  would  end  it  all 
— why  had  not  the  thing  created  a right  to  give 
back  its  life  into  the  Creator’s  hands? 

1 trembled  with  an  undefined  fear,  and 
placed  my  hand  on  his  arm  to  restrain  him.  It 
was  a beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  as  my 
fingers  touched  him  he  turned  his  face  to  me 
with  a look  that  startled  me. 

I could  not  explain  that  glance,  but  it  made 
me  uneasy ; and  I was  withdrawing  my  hand, 
when  my  other  arm  was  suddenly  seized,  and  I 
turned  to  face  my  husband. 

Mr.  Winneslie  had  arrived  unexpectedly,  and 
come  out  on  the  beach  in  search  of  me.  With- 
out a word  ho  drew  my  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  walked  oil' at  a rapid  pace. 

“ Fairy,”  said  he,  at  length,  “ this  is  no  place 
for  you — we  must  go  home.  I have  been 
thoughtless  in  exposing  you  to  such  influ- 
ences.” 

I did  not  say  a word  npon  the  subject,  partly 
from  fright,  and  partly  from  pride  that  my  hus- 
band should  fancy  me  so  weak  as  to  be  led  away, 
even  in  appearance,  from  the  path  of  right ; 
and  when  we  reached  our  room  I quietly  began 
putting  up  my  things,  while  Mr.  Winneslie 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  sighed. 

I had  wondered  what  they  would  think  of  our 
abrupt  departure,  but  Mrs.  Otcheson  took  it  very 


“The  very  thought  has  taken  the  light  from 
your  eyes  and  the  color  from  your  cheek.” 

I could  see  that  he  was  pleased  at  my  unwill- 
ingness to  leave  him ; and  a half  smile  broke 
forth  at  the  probable  result  of  my  application. 

“Do  you  know,  Fairy,”  lie  continued,  “that 
you  are  getting  to  be  a very  dissipated  little  wo- 
man ? We  have  had  music,  poetry,  and  moon- 
light walks ; and  now  you  must  go  to  the  sea- 
shore, like  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith.  I ex- 
pect that,  next,  you’ll  be  applying  to  me  for  a 
set  of  diamonds !” 

“You  don’t  expect  any  such  thing!”  I ex- 
claimed, pettishly,  for  I was  impatient  to  have 
him  say  “Yes.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Winneslie,  as  he  kissed  the 
incipient  pout  from  my  lips,  “ you  may  tell  Mrs. 
Otcheson  that  she  can  have  you  for  a few  w eeks, 
without  the  incumbrance  she  had  dreaded.  I 
can  not  leave  Mcadowbrook,  except  for  a day  or 
two — but  I will  take  an  occasional  trip  to  see 
you.” 

I was  only  half-satisfied  with  this;  but  my 
husband  declared  that  the  sea-air  was  just  what 
I needed — I had  looked  rather  pale  and  languid 
lately ; and  as  ho  did  not  need  it,  he  couldn’t 
be  excused  for  leaving  his  post. 

So  it  was  all  sottled,  and  Mr.  Winneslie’s  ab- 
sence was  looked  npon  as  a very  reasonable 
thing. 

Mrs.  Otcheson  said,  laughingly,  that  she 
thought  she  should  pass  me  off  as  a young  lady, 
a cousin  of  hers,  who  had  just  made  her  debut 
in  society.  They  all  laughed  at  the  idea ; but 
I thought  of  my  husband  alone  there  at  the 
Parsonage,  and  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied. 

But  all  other  feelings  were  soon  absorbed  in 
the  delight  of  the  new  scene  that  opened  upon 
me.  How  I loved  the  white,  pebbly  shore  that 
seemed  stretching  away  into  regions  of  unknown 
space — the  rising  and  falling  waves — the  deep, 
musical  roar  that  reverberated  from  the  fathom- 
less waste ! 

Mrs.  Otcheson  was  amused  at  my  delight, 
and  said  that  “I  was  a perfect  child;"  but  Mr. 
Pendleigh  looked  at  me  half  envyingly  that  I 
could  enter  thus  fresh  and  unsophisticated  into 
what  appeared  to  him  a very  commonplace 
scene. 

From  the  dancing,  dressing,  flirting  crowd 
inside  I shrank  in  nervous  embarrassment ; and 
it  was  absolutely  painful  to  me  to  enter  the  con- 
fused dining-room,  where  Mrs.  Otcheson  seemed 
perfectly  at  her  ease.  Hosts  of  acquaintances 
came  thronging  about  her;  and  as  in  some  in- 
stances she  laughingly  carried  out  her  proposed 
intention  of  passing  me  off  as  an  unsophisticated 
young  relative,  the  surmises  afloat  respecting 
me  were  various  and  contradictory.  I had  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  twenty-one  years,  but 
people  declared  that  I scarcely  looked  seven- 
teen ; and  some  persisted  in  considering  me  a 
school-girl,  emancipated  for  a few  weeks  from 
thralldom. 

Again,  it  was  reported  that  I was  the  bride- 
elect  of  Mr.  Pendleigh ; a theory  favored,  per- 
haps, by  our  being  continually  together,  for  had 
not  my  husband  given  him  to  me  as  a sort  of 
charge?  I looked  upon  him  now  with  most 
friendly  eyes ; and  many  a pleasant  ramble  we 
took  on  the  sands,  accompanied,  generally,  by 
the  merry  troop  of  children,  running  before  or 
behind  us,  while  Mrs.  Otcheson  dispensed  smiles 
and  honeyed  words  in  the  drawing-room. 

I had  not  been  gone  long  before  Mr.  Win- 
neslic  followed  me.  It  was  very  surprising,  he 
said,  that  he  could  not  do  without  me,  when 
Mime  made  him  twice  as  comfortable  as  I did, 
and  the  Parsonage  was  so  still  now,  that  he 
could  write  without  the  least  interruption. 

“Bnt  I don’t  like  the  stillness,  Fairy,”  said 
he,  “ and  I thought  that  if  I did  not  come  to 
look  after  you,  you  might  perhaps  get  into 
mischief.” 

His  stay  was  very  short,  though;  the  noise, 
he  said,  disturbed  him,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
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“ Gabriellc !”  exclaimed  her  brother,  sudden- 
ly, “ didn’t  you  intend  stopping  at  one  of  these 
queer  places  for  something  to  satisfy  the  coarser 
demands  of  nature  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  replied ; “ and  of  course  we  have 
passed  it ! The  children  will  never  forgive  me 
if  I don’t  bring  their  ‘ round-hearts.’  There  is 
a man  out  here” — turning  to  me — “ who  keeps 
a little  cake-shop,  and  makes  excellent  round- 
hearts.  The  children,  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  luxuries,  declare  that 4 round-hearts  are  good 
enough  for  any  body ;’  and  I promised  to  bring 
them  some  to-day.” 

The  horses  were  turned  around,  and  the  cake- 
shop  hunted  up. 

“Don’t  get  out,”  said  Mrs.  Otcheson,  as  I 
prepared  to  follow  her ; “ it  is  such  a little  place ; 
and  you  will  only  soil  your  dress.” 

“ We  will  take  a turn  up  the  road,”  called  out 
Mr.  Fendleigh,  “while  you  are  making  your 
bargains.” 

Mrs.  Otcheson  nodded  her  head,  and  pushed 
vigorously  against  the  little  door  of  the  shop. 

I felt  uneasy,  I knew  not  why ; nor  was  this 
feeling  lessened  when  Mr.  Fendleigh  seized  my 
hand  and  exclaimed,  imperiously, 

“I  must  speak  to  you,  and  I will!  I have 
loved  you  since  the  first  day  I saw  you,  and 
imagined  you  the  daughter  of  that  prematurely 
obi  man.  What  but  the  perverse  fate  that  has 
followed  my  footsteps  from  the  cradle  gave  you 
to  him  t I would  have  surrounded  you  with 
Avealth,  luxuries,  and  refinements;  watched 
your  every  look ; enshrined  you  as  my  bright- 
est gem  in  a casket  of  magnificence ; you  should 
not  have  known  a wish  ungratified ; and  now — ” 

I felt  like  one  in  a dream ; his  violence  terri- 
fied me.  Mr.  Winneslie’s  pale  face,  with  that 
stern  look  upon  it,  rose  up  before  me ; and  had 
it  been  for  life  or  death  I could  not  have  spoken. 
Mr.  Fendleigh  was  encouraged  by  my  silence  to 
proceed : 

“Do  not  judge  me  too  harshly,  Ernestine — 
how  often  have  I repeated  that  name  when 
alone ! You  see  before  you  an  unfortunate  man, 
the  constant  victim  of  a designing  sister.  You 
look  surprised.  She  acts  well  her  part,  does  she 
not?  — this  scheming,  loving  Gabrielle!  She 
has  been  an  accomplished  actress  ever  since  she 
could  walk.  In  the  bloom  of  her  early  girlhood 
she  sacrificed  her  youth,  beauty,  and  purity  on 
the  unhallowed  shrine  of  the  Juggernaut,  Gold; 
and  when  my  misfortune — caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  an  uncle — was  repaid,  as  he  consid- 
ered, by  leaving  me  his  fortune,  Gabrielle  be- 
came suddenly  roused  to  my  welfare,  and  took 
me  under  her  especial  charge.  She  feared  that 
a wife  might  interfere  with  the  claims  of  her 
children  upon  their  rich  uncle,  and  she  watched 
me  with  a vigilance  that  never  slumbered.  I 
saw  through  this ; but  I remembered  that  she 
was  my  sister,  and  I could  not  determine  to  cut 
myself  off  from  my  only  relative.  A kind  fate 
threw  you  in  her  way ; you  were  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  married,  therefore  a perfectly  safe  tool 
for  her  to  use  against  all  dangerous  fancies. 
You  were  surprised  that  I addressed  you  as 
* ifiss  Winneslie’  in  the  early  part  of  our  ac- 
quaintance— that  was  part  of  Gabrielle’s  plan ; 
she  wished  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  your  po- 
sition until  my  affections  were  engaged  beyond 
all  power  of  recalling  them;  then  she  could 
smile  at  all  danger  from  manoeuvring  mammas 
or  beautiful  daughters.  With  me  it  has  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well ; and  you,  Ernestine  ? You 
are  pale  and  sad  of  late — ” 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  my  eyes  were  fixed, 
as  with  a spell,  upon  an  approaching  figure  that 
I recognized  but  too  well. 

The  carriage  had  rested  by  the  roadside  when 
out  of  sight  of  the  shop;  but  Mr.  Fendleigh, 
with  a fierce  expression  of  defiance,  as  though 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Winneslie  had  maddened 
him,  urged  the  horses  forward,  still  retaining  a 
tight  grasp  upon  my  powerless  hand. 

Varied  pictures  flashed  before  me  in  that 
half-trance:  Mrs.  Otcheson’s  heartless  duplici- 
ty; the  insult  of  Mr.  Fendleigh’s  avowal;  the 
cold  set  expression  of  my  husband’s  face ; a fu- 
ture lifetime  of  wretchedness. 

Mr.  Winneslie  had  seized  the  horses  and 
stopped  the  carriage.  I heard  his  voice,  as  he 
addressed  Mr.  Pendleigh : 

4 4 To  you,  Sir,  I have  nothing  to  say.  Read 
the  parable  of  the  ewe-lamb,  and  your  own  con- 
science will  make  the  application.” 

I was  insensible,  and  he  lifted  me  out  in  his 
arms. 

When  I recovered  I was  sitting  in  a country- 
man’s wagon  with  my  head  leaning  on  my  hus- 
band’s shoulder.  I raised  my  eyes  to  his  face, 
but  I was  frightened,  and  closed  them  again 
with  a shudder.  I relapsed  into  unconscious- 
ness ; and  when  I opened  my  eyes  again  I re- 
cognized the  road  as  the  one  leading  to  Hog’s 
Point.  I knew  not  what  was  in  store  for  me ; 
and  I felt  so  weak  from  the  late  excitement,  and 
the  days  of  unhappiness  which  had  preceded  it, 
that  I cared  very  little  what  became  of  me.  It 
was  a silent  drive  of  two  or  three  hours  ; my  hus- 
band’s face  was  rigid,  and  his  eyes  studiously 
avoided  mine. 

Arethusa  had  seen  the  vehicle  in  the  distance ; 
and  she  stood  at  the  gate,  her  face  shaded  by  a 
huge  sun-bonnet,  peering  out  at  the  travelers. 

“Well,  I declare!”  was  her  salutation,  “I 
should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  you  drive 
up  in  a wheel-barrow,  or  on  a wooden  rocking- 
horse  ! Whatever  possessed  you  to  come  in  this 
style?  How  pale jou  look,  Fairy!”  and  my 
sister-in-laAv  bustled  around,  untying  my  bonnet- 
strings,  shaking  up  a cushion  and  depositing  me 
npon  a sofa. 

I glanced  appealingly  at  Mr.  Winneslie. 

44  Ernestine  is  not  well,”  said  he, 44  and  I have 
brought  her  to  you,  in  hopes  that  the  change  may 
do  her  good.” 

Arethusa  said  that  was  all  right ; but  I read 
in  this  speech  a painful  significance,  and  I hasti- 
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ly  brushed  off  the  two  large  tears  that  rolled 
down  my  cheeks. 

After  tea  Arethusa  took  me  up  stairs  to  44  the 
spare-room,”  where  my  comfort  had  been  ten- 
derly cared  for ; and  I sank  down  into  an  easy- 
chair  with  queer  fancies  respecting  the  high,  old- 
fashioned  bed. 

It  was  so  large  and  white ; it  seemed  to  take 
the  shape  of  a trackless  field  of  snow,  and  I was 
plunging  madly  through  the  drifts,  calling  wild- 
ly to  my  husband,  but  he  would  not  come  and 
rescue  me.  Then  I experienced  the  sleepiness 
so  often  described  as  the  last  sensation  of  freez- 
ing ; I knew  that  1 was  dying,  but  I could  not 
rouse  myself ; and  I gradually  drifted  off  into 
the  dread  expanse. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Throat  Affections. 

From  Rev.  E.  Rowley,  A.M. , President  Athena  Col- 
lege, Athens,  Tenn.  — “I  have  found  great  benefit  from 
the  use  of  4 Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,’  before  and  after 
preaching,  as  they  prevent  hoarseness,  to  which  I am 
very  subject.  I think  from  their  past  effect  they  will  be 
of  permanent  advantage  to  me.  Several  clergymen  of 
my  acquaintance  to  whom  I have  given  the  Troches 
have  been  benefited  by  them.” 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,”  at 

74  Broadway. 


BEAUTIFUL  BALLADS. 

By  the  favorite  composer,  J.  R.  Thomas. 
HAPPY  BE  THY  DREAMS. 

THE  LEAVES  THAT  FALL  IN'  SPRING. 
THE  WITHERED  ROSE. 

Published  by  WM.  HALL  & SON,  N.  Y. 


CARD. 

A.  & G.  A.  ARNOUX,  so  long  and  reputably  known 
as  Fashionable  Tailors,  beg  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  they  have  added  a department  for  Roys'  Clothing 
to  their  establishment,  in  which  all  the  finest  and  new- 
est styles  of  goods  will  be  kept.  This  will  enable  our 
customers  to  obtain  all  the  goods  they  may  be  in  need 
of  for  themselves  and  the  male  part  of  their  families  at 
our  house. 

Of  our  Men’s  Furnishing  Department  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  any  tiring,  as  it  already  lias  the  name  of 
having  the  best  goods,  and  best  styles  of  goods,  to  bo 
found  in  the  city. 

521  Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  McCune,  formerly  of  Genin’ s Bazaar,  will  be 
happy  to  see  his  friends  at  his  new  location,  to  which 
not  only  he,  but  Mr.  Isclton,  the  Superintendent  there  of 
the  Boys’  work  have  removed. 


New  Voluntaries,  Preludes,  and 
Interludes. 

For  the  Organ,  Harmonium  or  Melodeon 

By  C.  II.  Rink Price  75  cents. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & 00.,  277  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston. 


Something  New. 

Dr.  A.  H.  SMEDLEY,  of  No.  G4S  Broadway,  invites 
especial  attention  to  his  means  and  method,  original,  and 
practiced  only  by  himself,  for  the  safe,  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  44  stammering,”  by  electricity.  Hours, 
10  to  5 o’clock. 


Stop  Bleeding — Stop  Spitting  Blood. 

REMEDY  READY.  — A certain  cure  for 
Hemorrhage.  Highest  testimonials.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. In  boxes  containing  12  powders  at  $2,  or  sent  by 
mail  in  envelopes ; 6 powders  for  $1 12.  Sold  by 
S.  T.  MUNSON,  Agent, 

Wholesale  and  retail,  No.  143  Fulton  Street,  N.Y. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY — Particulars  sent  free. 
Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Me. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  65  to  C9  Crosby  Street. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  bouse 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


Bound  Volumes 

of 

HARPER’S 
MEW  MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 

NINETEEN  SEMI-ANNUAL  VOLUMES  of  the 
Magazine  have  been  published.  We  will  send  by  Mall, 
postage  paid , to  any  place  in  the  United  States  within 
8000  miles  of  New  York,  any  of  these  volumes,  neatly 
and  uniformly  bonnd  in  Muslin,  npon  the  receipt  of  Two 
Dollars  per  Volume.  When  complete  sets  are  purchased, 
we  will  make  a discount  of  Twenty-five  per  cent. , forward- 
ing the  volumes  by  express,  the  freight  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser. 

These  Nineteen  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  contain 
matter  equivalent  to  more  than  One  Hundred  ordinary 
Octavo  Volumes,  and  are  illustrated  by  more  than  Six 
Thousand  Engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  stylo  of 
the  art. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


For  Description,  see  Harper's  Weekly,  Feb.  llth. 


Cataract 


Washing 


Machine. 


Clothing,  Timo,  and  Labor  Saved. 

No  Rubbing  and  No  Wear. 

Indispensable  to  Housekeepers. 

A laundress  attends  daily  to  show  the  operation  of  the 
Machine. 

43'J  Broadway,  above  Howard  Street,  second  floor. 
Jam  s B.  Rodgers,  104  Jones  Alley,  Philadelphia,  is 
Agent  lor  Pennsylvania. 

Wholesale  orders  received  at  our  office.  54  Beekman 
Street,  New  York.  State  and  County  rights  for  sale  and 
machines  furnished  to  purchasers  on  liberal  terms. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT, 

Agents  for  the  Patentee. 


“Trefelio!”  “Trefelio!” 

No  Lady  ohjects  to  a Beautiful  Complexion,  yet 
many  neglect  the  means  to  obtain  it. 

We  are  positive  that  a single  Bottle  of  the  elegant 
French  Floral  Extract  — 44Tr6felio" — will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  su]>er-excellent  qualities  as  a Restor- 
ing and  Beautifying  medium.  Try  it 

Retail,  1IEGEMAN  & CO.,  and  all  Druggists. 

AVholesale,  LAZELL,  MARSH  & GARDINER,  10 
Gold  Street 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW!! 

PHALON’S 
SNOW  WHITE 
ORIENTAL  CREAM 

— FOR— 

Whitening  and  Beautifying  the 

Complexion,  and  Removing  all 

Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles, 
Blotches,  Sunburn,  and  Curing 
all  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Phalon’s  Snow  White  Oriental  Cream  is  a delight- 
ful compound,  highly  and  delicately  6cented,  to  be  used 
in  the  Toilet,  imparting  beauty,  comfort  and  health  to 
the  skin.  It  will  effectually  remove  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckles,  and  all  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and  prevent  its 
shrinking  and  becoming  spotted.  It  will  give  the  skin  a 
soft  and  flexible  surface,  and  by  persevering  in  the  di- 
rections, the  skin  will  become  entirely  free  from  all  im- 
perfections. 

The  Messrs.  Phalon  in  offering  the  Snow  WniTK 
Oriental  Cream,  a new  article  of  their  own  invention, 
(and  for  which  they  have  a copyright,)  guarantee  that 
there  is  nothing  in  its  composition  that  is  at  all  injuri- 
ous, it  being  entirely  different  from  any  other  prepara- 
tion ever  made. 

Directions  accompany  each  Bottle,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  all  how  easily  it  is  applied,  we  publish  them 
below. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Shake  the  bottle  well,  then  apply  the  Snow  White 
with  a sponge,  and  when  dry  wipe  with  a clean  towel  or 
flannel. 

For  salo  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Dealers,  and  by 
the  manufacturers, 

PHALON  & SON, 

New  York. 

LISBON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 

FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  patterns,  will  be  sent  for  30  cents 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  sweetest  in  the  world.  So  considered  by  those 
who  use  it 

CASWELL,  MACK  & CO.,  5th  Avenue  and  24th 
Street,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


TTOW  TO  LIVE. 

jLI  SAVING  AND  WASTING;  or,  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY  ILLUSTRATED  by  the  Life  of  Two  Fami- 
lies of  Opposite  Character,  Habits,  and  Practices,  in  a 
pleasant  tale  of  real  life,  full  of 

USEFUL  LESSONS  IN  HOUSEKEEPING, 
now  to  Live,  How  to  Have, 

How  to  Gain,  How  to  be  IIaity. 

Including  the  story  of  the  Needlewoman  who  supported 
herself  and  four  children  on 

A DIME  A DAY. 

No  man,  woman  or  child  can  read  this  book  without 
being  interested  in  its  pleasant  narrative  and  exposition 
of  human  character,  and  instructed  in  its  lessons  of  econ- 
omy in  things  that  pertain  to  every-day  life  in  every 
family. 

Price,  post-paid,  87  cents.  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
308  Broadway,  New  York. 


ELECTROFATHIC  INSTITUTE,  6G 

West  Thirteenth  Street. — Acute,  chronic  and  mer- 
curial diseases,  of  every  description,  successfully  treated 
without  medicines.  Private  parlors  and  female  attend- 
ants for  ladies.  Good  hoard  and  attentive  nurses.  Med- 
icated electrical  baths,  50  cents. 


A NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

Xl.  CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


From  Halsted’s  Late  Treatise  on 
Motorpathy, 

“Mr.  C— , aged  33,  had  an  attack  resembling 

cholera,  winch  left  him  with  a general  prostration  of  the 
whole  system.  He  suffered  from  constant  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  a general  nervous  excitability.  He  could 
not  walk  across  a room  without  producing  a fit  of  violent 
trembling  with  twitching  of  the  muscles,  over  which  ho 
seemed  to  lose  all  control.  His  intellectual  powers  Buf- 
fered in  proportion  with  the  physical.  He  was  incapable 
of  any  mental  effort.  A few  weeks’  treatment  produced 
an  entiro  renovation  of  his  system.  He  could  walk  a 
distance  of  several  miles  at  a time,  and  enter  into  the  va- 
rious exercises  and  amusements  of  the  Institution  with 
joy  and  animation." 

This  Treatise  can  bo  obtained  on  return  of  mall  by  in- 
closing .5  cents  to  H.  HAI.STED,  M.D.,  Round  Hill 
Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Manufacturer,  and  Manufucturcrs’  Agent 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  BALE  OF 

Guns,  Rifles,  Pistols, 

PERCUSSION  CAPS,  &c., 

267  Broadway,  near  Chambers  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 

WHERE  MAY  BE  FOUND  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  TERFEOT 
STYLES  OF  FIRE-ARMS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Walsh  Fire-Arms  Co.  new  12-Shot  Revolver,  80  halls 
to  the  lb. 

Lindsay’s  “Young  America”  2-Shot  Deringer,  40  balls 
to  the  lb. 

Smith  & Wesson’s  Seven-Shooter. 

Allen  & Wheelock’s  44  44 

Protection  Six-Shooter,  imitation  Colt’s  new  model. 
Excelsior  Revolver,  14  “ old  44 

Beal's,  Colt’s,  and  Warner’s  old  and  new  model. 

I.  X.  L.  Self-cocking  Revolver. 

Wesson’s  new  Breech  Loading  Repeater. 

Genuine  Deringers,  at  Trade  Prices. 

A new  Cartridge  Pistol,  60  balls  to  the  lb.,  superior  to 
the  other  styles. 

Also,  sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  for  the  Volcanic 
Repeating  Rifles  and  Pistols,  Wesson’s  new  breech-load- 
ing Rifles  and  Pistols,  American  G.  D.,  C.  T.,  U.  S.,  Hat 
and  Water-proof  Percussion  Caps,  with  a full  and  com- 
plete assortment  of  Single  and  Double-barrel  Guns, 
Rifles  and  Pistols  of  the  most  approved  manufacture; 
Bowie  Knives,  Drinking  Cups,  Powder  Flasks,  Shot 
Bags,  Sporting  Powder  of  the  best  Quality,  &c.,  <fec. 


Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and 
Japan. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Squaee,  NewYork, 

Have  just  Ready: 

Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s 
Mission  to 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

IN  the  years  1857,  ’58,  ’59. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT, 

Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  Author  of  the  44  Russian 
Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,”  <fcc.,  &c. 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Muslin,  $2  75. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1860. 

Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  the  Courts  of  Pekin  and  Yed- 
do  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  its  historiographer. 
Few  men  of  our  time  have  seen  more  of  the  globe  than 
Mr.  Oliphant,  or  have  described  what  they  have  seen 
with  more  apropos.  * * Several  circumstances  conspired 
to  give  Lord  Elgin  and  his  suite  greater  opportunities  of 
exploring  some  of  the  great  lines  of  river  communica- 
tion in  China  than  ever  were  enjoyed  before ; the  suc- 
cessful excursion  of  the  embassador  to  Japan  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  carious  and  important  addition 
yet  made  to  our  knowledge  of  that  most  remarkable 
country. 

From  the  London  Athenaeum. 

Mr.  Oliphant  is  an  observer  — an  artist  — a man  with 
hand,  eye,  and  brain,  and  his  pictures  come  forth  dis- 
tinct as  landscapes  and  groups  in  the  stereoscope,  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  East  upon  them,  and  that  East  the 
quaint,  vivid,  unique  kaleidoscopic  Orientalism  of  Ja- 
pan and  Chino.  * * 

This  account  of  the  Mission  to  Japan  is  absorbingly 
interesting.  The  work  must  attract  every  reader  who 
cares  to  note,  under  the  guidance  of  an  accomplished 
traveller,  the  manners  and  customs  of  two  Eastern  em- 
pires not  more  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  than  they  are 
contrasts  one  to  another. 

Fromfhe  London  Critic. 

One  of  the  most  solidly  interesting  and  instructive 
books  of  travel  which  have  appeared  for  some  time.  * * 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

A work  upon  one  of  the  most  important  missions  that 
has  issued  from  our  shores  for  many  a long  day,  written 
by  a gentleman  connected  with  it  in  a high  official  capa- 
city, and  who  had  within  his  reach  means  not  accessible 
to  ordinary  writers. 

From  the  London  Leader  and  Saturday  Analyst. 

Mr.  Olipliant’s  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  at  Nagasa- 
ki, at  Simoda,  and  at  Jeddo,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
curious  and  entertaining.  His  observations  confirm  in 
a remarkable  manner  the  glowing  accounts  of  Japanese 
civilization  given  by  all  previous  writers. 

From  the  London  Publisher's  Circular. 

A work  of  such  sterling  value  and  solid  information. 

From  the  Albion. 

Few  books  of  travel  seem  to  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  England. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  the  United 
states  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  $2  75. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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rpHE  ART  JOURNAL— 1860— 

LONDON. 

The  February  number  of  this  popular  work  is  now 
ready,  and  contains  the  second  part  of  a NEW  series  of 
Papers,  descriptive  of  the  Course  of  the  Hudson,  from  its 
Smirce  to  the  Sea,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  profusely  illus- 
trated with  original  engravings  on  wood  from  actual 
fetches  taken  In  the  Autumn  of  the  past  year.  TIIB 
COMPANION  GUIDE  BY  RAILWAY  IN  SOUTH 
WALKS.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Illustrated  by 
J.  D.  Harding,  Birkett  Foster,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  TURNER  GALLERY.— Ere  long,  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  ART  JOURNAL  will  obtain  engravings  from 
pictures  by  this  great  master.  The  Art  Journal  is  a work 
especially  suited  for  connoisseurs,  Artists,  and  all  lovers 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Each  number  contains  three  large 
Steel  Engravings  and  numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 
Subscriptions  $9  per  year  or  75  cents  per  month. 

VIRTUE  & CO.,  No.  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


W inant's  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


& BRny,. 


List  of  New  Books, 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  io,  i860. 


LORD  ELGIN’S  MISSION  TO  CHINA,  to.  Narra- 
tive of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and  Ja- 
pan, in  the  Years  1S57,  '58,  ’5.1.  By  Laurence  Oli- 
m ant,  Private  Secretary  of  Lord  Elgin,  Author  of  the 
“Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,"  <Stc.,  <tc.  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  Muslin,  $2  75. 


To  Surveyors  and  Farmers. 

The  attention  of  Surveyors  is 'failed  to  our  superior  7 
and  10-inch  Theodolites,  made  on  the  plan  of  GamMy, 
and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey. The  Telescopes  are  of  the  best  quality  made  by 
Fitz.  The  graduation  1b  to  10  seconds,  and  for  its  accu- 
racy and  the  character  of  the  entire  instrument  we  refer 
to  the  ollicial  letter  in  our  Catalogue  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Hil- 
gard,  As.- is  taut  Coast  Survey. 

Our  TRANSITS,  LEVELS,  Surveyor’s  Compasses, 
and  other  Surveying  Instruments  are  made  with  the 
same  care  and  attention  as  the  Theodolites,  and  every 
one  is  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Level 
Rods,  Targets,  Measuring  Tapes,  Chains,  &c.,  &c. 

Instruments,  circles,  Ac.,  graduated. 

Catalogues  sent  when  desired. 

E.  & G.  W.  BLUNT,  No.  179  Water  Street, 

New  York  City. 

ANEROID  BAROMETERS,  recommended  by  l’rof. 
Silliraan  for  Farmers’  use,  at  moderate  prices. 


GOOD  BOOKS  BY  MAIL.— We  send  all 

books,  by  whomsoever  published,  pre-paid,  by  re- 
turn of  FIRST  MAIL,  at  Publishers’  prices.  Country 
Dealers  supplied.  Address  FOWLER  & WELLS,  308 
Broadway,  New  York,  United  States  Book  Agency. 


Scenes  of  Every-Day  Life  in  Africa. 

By  HARRIET  G.  BRITTAN. 

1 roL  12mo,  400  pp.,  Price  $1  in  Muslin. 
With  superior  Illustrations. 


This  most  interesting  volume,  written  by 
A Lady  Missionaby, 

and  long  a resident  in  Africa,  gives  a faithful  narrative 
of  the  deeply-interesting 

Way  of  Missionary  Life, 
in  their  endeavors  to  spread  a knowledge  of  Christianity 
among 

Thb  Aboriqineb  or  a Benighted  Climb, 
as  well  as  a full  and  valuable  account  of  the  domestic 
manners,  customs,  and  social  habits  of 

Tiib  Afbioan  Race  along  the  Seaboard. 

The  second  edition  of  this  volume,  which  lias  created 
a profound  sensation  in  the  reading  and  religious  circles, 
from  its  accuracy  and  novelty,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

PUDNEY  & RUSSELL, 

No.  79  John  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


^ESCHYLUS.  Ex  Novissima  recensione  Frederick  A. 
Paley.  Accessit  Verborum  quse  prsecipue  notanda 
sunt  et  Nominum  Index.  ISmo,  Muslin,  Flexible 
Binding,  40  cents. 

HORATIUS.  Quinti  Horatil  Flacci  Opera  Omnia.  Ex 
Recensione  A.  J.  MacleanB.  ISmo,  Muslin,  Flexible 
Binding,  40  cents. 

JEschylua  and  Horace  are  the  first  two  volumes  of 

HARPER'S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS, 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  best  Editions. 

THIS  SERIES  is  intended  to  supply,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Students,  cheap  and  accurate  Editions  of  the 
Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical  execution 
to  the  small  German  editions  now  current  in  this  coun- 
try, and  more  convenient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  '•‘■Bibliotheca  Classical'  and  “ Gram- 
mar-School Classics"  (London),  so  far  as  they  have  been 
published,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken 
their  place  among  scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to 
Classical  Literature,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  exam- 
ples of  the  judicioustand  practical  nature  of  English 
scholarship ; and,  as  the  editors  have  formed  their  texts 
from  a careful  examination  of  the  best  editions  extant, 
aud  have,  as  far  impossible,  avoided  mere  speculative 
eiueudations,  it  is  believed  that  no  texts  better  for  gen- 
eral use  can  be  found. 

The  volumes  will  be  handsomely  printed  on  superfine 
sized  and  calendered  paper,  in  an  18mo  size,  witli  flexi- 
ble cloth  binding,  and  will  be  issued  at  6hort  intervals. 


Harper  & Brothers,  of  New  York,  liavo  commenced 
publishing  a series  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  the  text 
corrected  aud  settled  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age. 
The  sample  volumes  are  of  a most  convenient  pocket 
size.  This  accurate,  elegant,  and  cheap  edition  of  the 
classics  will  turn  out,  we  confidently  predict,  to  be  one 
of  the  Harpers'  most  successful  publications. — The  Press 
(Phila.) 

For  those  who  desire  a cheap  and  neat  edition  of  the 
text  alone,  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  this 
edition  is  juBt  what  is  wanted. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

They  are  very  convenient  editions,  and  in  typograph- 
ical execution  are  all  that  could  be  desired Boston 

Journal. 

A pocket  edition  of  classical' authors  which  can  not 
fail  to  please,  from  the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  its 
preparation.  J ust  the  tiling  a scholar  will  love  to  pocket 
as  a vade  rneeum. — Buffalo  Courier. 

Cheap,  accurate,  and  elegant  editions — very  beautiful- 
ly printed. — Detroit  Daily  Advertiser. 

JUVENAL,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lucil- 
ius,  literally  Translated  into  English  Prose.  With 
Notes,  Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Evans,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadliam 
College,  Oxford.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sion of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  By  the  late  William 
Gifford,  Esq.  Portrait.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Juvenal  forms  the  20th  Volume  of 

HARPER’S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Literal  Translations  of 


MOORE’S  RURAL  is  the  paper  fer  every 

one  who  has  a family  or  farm,  or  cultivates  fruits 
or  flowers.  For  specimens,  (free,)  or  a yearly  copy,  ($2) 
send  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  WATER  CURE  JOURNAL  for 

MARCH  contains  one  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  Familiar 
Letters — Physical  Decline  of  American  Women  — Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  by  Dr.  Trail,  illustrated, 
an  extraordinary  community  ; Penelope  Darling  the  bird 
Tamer,  Health  of  the  City,  Plain  Talk,  Nutritive  Value 
of  Food,  Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle,  Forty  Years  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Pills  and  Powders,  Female  Physicians, 
&c.,  &c.  For  sale  by  all  News  Agents.  The  Water  Cure 
Journal  is  published  monthly,  at  One  Dollar  •.  year,  by 
FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

J-  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted 


CjEBAB. 

Virgil. 

IiOBACK. 

Sallust. 

Cicero's  Orations. 
Cicero's  Offices,  &c. 
Tacitus.  2 vols. 
Terence. 

Juvenal,  &c. 

12mo,  Muslin,  75  < 


XENornoN. 

Homer’s  Iliad. 
Thucydides. 
Herodotus. 
Euripides.  2 vols. 
Sophocles. 

-iESOHYLUB. 

Demosthenes.  2 vols. 
ts  a Volume. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  SAM.  DALE,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Partisan.  B7  J.  F.  II.  Claiborne.  Illus- 
trated by  John  McLenan.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


LUCY  CROFTON.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ The 
Days  of  My  Life,”  “ The  Laird  of  Norlaw,"  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN:  Past  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Tuornbury,  Author  of  “Every  Man  his  own  Trump- 
eter," “Art  and  Nature,"  “Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads."  With  Illustrations.  12wo,  Muslin, 
$1  00. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SOUTH  & NORTH; 

OR, 

Impressions  Received  During  a Trip 
to  Cuba  and  the  South. 

BY 

JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

1 Vol.  12mo.  352  pages Price  $1  00 

CONTENTS. 

I— The  Voyage.  II— Tropical  Seas.  Ill — Cuba— The 
Coolies.  IV — The  Slave’s  Cabin  and  the  Freeman’s  Cot- 
tage. V — Developments,  Social,  Philosophical,  and  Po- 
litical. VI — The  River,  the  People,  the  Homes.  VII— 
Energy  of  the  Blacks,  and  Slavery  of  the  Whites.  VIII 
—Insurrection;  Its  Menace  and  Prevention.  IX — The 
Remedy  for  Slavery;  Its  Simplicity  and  Safety.  X — 
The  Motive  Power  of  Wages.  XI — “The  Impertinent 
Intermeddling  of  the  North."  XII  — Southern  Agres- 
sion ; A Northern  View.  XIII — Slavery ; Its  Philoso- 
phy aud  its  Fruits.  XIV— Dissolution  of  the  Union. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  send  their 
orders  direct  to  ABBEY  & ABBOTT, 

Publishers,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


A PICTORIAL  PAPER  for  Farm  and 

Fireside  is  MOORE’S  RURAL.  Bach  of  the  past 
six  numbers  contains  from  C to  12  useful  and  beautiful 
Engravings.  For  specimens  address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  COUNTRY  NEWS 

1 AGENTS.— HAMILTON,  JOHNSON  & FARREL- 
LY,  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books, 
Ac.,  are  prepared  to  furnish,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  at 
the  earliest  moment,  everything  in  their  line  of  business. 

Dealers  throughout  the  Country  and  City  will  find  that 
we  are  determined,  by  fair  dealing,  promptitude,  and 
courtesy,  to  deserve  their  patronage. 

Our  trade  lists  will  be  mailed  on  application. 
HAMILTON,  JOHNSON  & FARRELL Y, 
Wholesale  News  Agents, 

No.  22  Ann  Street. 


W.  J.  SHARP’S  BILLIARD  TABLE 

Manufactory,  148  Fulton  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  county  of  the  South  and  West  to  sell  some  of 
the  most  popular  books  ever  published.  Apply  at  once 
to  BILL  & BROTHERS, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE— Any  Lady  or 

Gentleman  in  the  United  States  possessing  from  $3 
to  $7  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  respectable  business  by 
which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can  be  realized.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  (with  stamp) 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

41  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TWO  UN  I QUEUES.  — 

A Medical  publication  which  never  advises  medi- 
cine, is  HALL’S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH;  $1  a year. 
And  a Family  Magazine,  which  excludes  fiction,  and  i6 
devoted  to  Science,  Literature,  and  Practical  Life,  is 
THE  FIRESIDE  MONTHLY;  $1  50  a year;  or  both 
for  $2.  Address  Dr.  W.  W.  HALL,  No.  42  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 


PERSONS  afflicted  with  inflamed  Eyelids, 

commonly  called  Sore  Eyes,  can  obtain  immediate 
relief  by  using  Roman  Eye  Balsam,  which  usually  com- 
pletes u cure  after  a few  applications. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines, 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singeb’b  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer's  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sowing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  45S  Broadway,  New  York. 


TT'XCELSIOR”  is  the  glorious  Motto  of 
X.J  MOORE'S  RURAL,  and  the  paper  manifests  it 
in  Contents,  Afpeabanoe,  and  Circulation.  Only 
$2  a year.  Specimens  free  to  all  applicants.  Send  your 
address  to  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PINE  ARTS. 

ARY  SCHEFFER  &.  DELAKOCHE’S 
WORKS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  JUST  RECEIVED. 
GOUPIL  <fc  CO.,  M.  KNOEDLER,  Successor, 

No.  772  Broadway,  comer  9th  Street,  N.  Y. 


Photographic  cameras. 

C.  J.  Fox’s  first-class  Americau  Cameras.  1-4 
tube  and  lenses  $12,  1-2  $20,  4-4  $50.  Complete  outfits 
and  instructions  $30.  Enlarging  sun  cameras  for  life- 
size  Photographs,  Stereoscope  cameras.  Circulars  one 
stamp.  C.  J.  FOX,  CS1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DICKENS  — P ICCOLO MINI- 

BROUGHAM— EVERETT— HUMBOLDT— NA- 
POLEON III.— EUGENIE.  Either  of  these  portraits, 
engraved  on  steel  from  life,  will  be  sent  with  the 
ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
(published  weekly  in  London  and  Boston,)  to  any  ad- 
dress, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  by  HENRY  A. 
BROWN  & CO.,  14  Hanover  Street,  Boston.  The  seven 
portraits  sent  for  $1  05. 


To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  eacli  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  Now  York. 


Highly  important  to  doth  sex- 

es, Married  or  Single,  in  health  or  disease 

MEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE,  30th 
edition,  over  400  pages,  12mo,  cloth,  and  above  100  Elec- 
trotype Engravings.  Price  $i.  By  a celebrated  Paris 
and  London  Physician  and  Surgeon,  now  of  New  York 
City.  This  interesting  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  adult  person,  as  it  imparts  knowledge  all  have 
sought  for  in  vain  in  any  other.  Sold  by  II.  G.  LAW- 
RENCE, No.  1 Yesey  Street,  Astor  House. 


SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson.’’  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

MISREPRESENTATION.  A Novel.  By  Anna  II. 
Deuey,  Author  of  “ Friends  and  Fortune,”  Eastbury," 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE — Complete. 

J-Tbbt  Seeies.  — From  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  17S9,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815.  4 vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $0  00:  Sheep 
extra,  $7  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

Second  Seeies.  — From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  4 
vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $0  00 ; Sheep  extra,  $7  00 ; Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

lEsp*  The  Work  Complete  in  8 vols.,  Muslin,  $12  00; 
Sheep  extra,  $14  00 ; Half  Calf,  $20  00. 

E3P  The  Volumes  sold  separately. 

[3^  IIaepee  & BBOTHEB8  will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 
Money. 


SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  as 

fust  as  you  can  pull  them  cut,  and  no  Inemlmg. 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Provideuce,  R.  I. 


Private  Hair  Dyeing  Booms,  for  ladies,  at 

Batchelor  and  Brown’s  Hair  Dyeing  and  Wig  Establish- 
ment, 16  Bond  Street,  Private  Entrance.  Copy  the  ad- 
dress, 16  Bond  Street. 


Sent  pre-paid  by  Fiest  Post,  for  15  cents. 

NEW  ALMANACS,  Rich,  Racy,  Instruct- 
ive, for  1860.  Inventors,  Pheenological,  and 
Wateb  Cube.  Sent  for  15  cents,  by  Fowleb  & Wells, 
New  York. 


The  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 
VELOPE, just  issued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  at  Eveedell’s  Wedding  Card  Depot,  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street.  Also,  French  Paper. 


American  Guano. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 
in  Guano.  This  Guano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  lias  been  proved  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able fertilizer  ever  discovered,  is  offered  for  sale  at  whole- 
sale and  retail  at  less  than  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peru- 
vian. For  particulars  address  C.  S.  MARSHALL,  Prest. 
American  Guano  Co.,  66  William  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


To  the  Book  Trade. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS’  Special  Teade  Ciecu- 
lae  foe  tub  Spring  of  1860,  was  issued  February 
20th,  and  may  be  obtained  by  Booksellers  ou  applica- 
tion to 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square, 

New  York. 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


Kp*  Every  Number  of  IIaepee’s  Magazine  contains 
“om  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

- Tub  Publishers  of  IIarpee's  Magazine  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Author,  by  which  they  are  to  receive  the  Month- 
ly Parts  of  Thackeray's  New  Novel,  “ Lovel  the  Widow- 
er," in  advance  of  its  publication  in  England.  The  First 
Part  appears  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  Tale  will  comprise  about  Eight  Parts,  one  of  which, 
with  the  original  Illustrations,  will  be  published  in  each 
successive  Number. 

The  Publishers  renew  the  assurances  which  they  have 
so  often  made,  that  Harper's  Magazine  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  souud  conservative  position  which  it  has 
assumed.  They  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  different  sections  and  par- 
ties of  the  country.  Each  of  these  has  organs  especially 
devoted  to  its  advocacy  and  maintenance.  The  Publish- 
ers of  llAErKE’s  Magazine  deem  it  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  a periodical  which,  leaving 
the  discussion  of  these  vexed  questions  to  tlieir  own  es- 
pecial advocates  and  opponents,  shall  inculcate  those 
principles  and  set  forth  those  opinions  only  in  which  wise 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  every  section  can  heartily  con- 
cur. Their  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  organ 
of  no  pnrty  in  politics  or  sect  in  religion ; but  a National 
work,  drawing  materials  and  welcoming  contributions 
from  every  quarter.  The  Contributors  whose  papers  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  residing  in  every  section  of  tbe  country 
have,  of  course,  different  personal  opinions  upon  the  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  day.  What  these  private  views 
are,  or  how  they  are  expressed,  beyond  tbe  pages  of  the 
Magazine,  the  Publishers  think  it  out  of  tlieir  province 
to  inquire  ; but  they  will  exercise  the  most  watchful  care 
that  nothing  shall  find  place  in  any  department  of  the 
Magazine  which  shall  render  it  an  unwelcome  visitor  in 
any  household. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for-One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 

SOEIBERS. 

IIaepee' s Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  First.Number  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  IIarpee's 
Weekly  appeared  on  the  4th  January,  1860.  Last  year 
over  4,500,000  Numbers  of  Harper's  Weekly  were  sold, 
nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound  for  reference.  In 
commencing  the  new  volume,  the  proprietors  desire  to 
state  that  it  has  been  their  aim  to  render  IIaepeb's  Week- 
ly, in  thirfirst  place,  and  before  any  tiling  else,  a fibst- 
class  newspapkb— a pictorial  history  of  current  events, 
equal  to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  su- 
perior to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with 
text.  How  far  they  have  attained  tlieir  aim,  the  three 
volumes  now  published  will  show.  The  Illustrations  in 
the  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  important  event  of  tbe  past  year  has  been  re- 
lated and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connection,  to  The 
Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Expedition,  the  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition, China,  etc.,  etc.  The  value  of  the  paper  can 
be  best  realized  by  supposing  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  by 
trying  to  conceive  liow  little  people  would  really  know 
of  passing  events  if  they  had  to  rely  on  written  descrip- 
tions alone.  In  this  respect,  the  arrangements  for  the 
coming  year  are  more  complete  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  Harper’s  Weekly  has  regular  artist  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  com- 
mands the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at  home.  It  will 
moreover,  in  order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete 
illustrated  history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its 
pages  the  best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures 
from  foreign  illustrated  journals.  In  a word,  the  sub- 
scriber to  Harper  s Weekly  may  rely  on  finding  in  its 
pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn,  well-engraved, 
and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memorable  event  which 
occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who  attracts  the  gen, 
eral  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Harper's  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities , by  Charles  Dickens  (with  original  illustrations 
drawn  for  Harper's  Weekly)  ; What  will  he  do  withilt 
by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  ; The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins  ; Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskf.ll  ; A 
Good  Fight,  by  Charles  Eeade  ; and  Trumps,  by  Geo. 
William  Curtis  ; it  is  now  publishing  2Vie  Uncommer- 
cial Traveller , a Series  of  Journeys,  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Esq.,  The  Woman  in  White , by  Wilkie  Collins, 
The  Keio  Partner  in  Clingham  A-  Co.,  Bankers,  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Ludlow,  Esq.,  both  of  which  are  illustrated  by 
John  McLenan,  Esq.,  and  The  Mistress  of  the  Parson- 
age, by  Ella  Rodman,  illustrated  by  Winslow  Homer, 
Esq.  On,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others 
of  equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors 
by  the  proprietors  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  who,  in  many 
instances,  give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts 
to  a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  with  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  tlieir  origin. 

The  other  departments  of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $2 

One  Copy  for  One  Year ~ 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years * 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year ™ 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  \ car  . . . - . 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . - . 40  00 
An  Extra  Cojm  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/Twklvs 
oc  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Ilarpei* s Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 

yeTEBM8°FOR  Advertising. — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


lfio  HARPER'S  WEEKLY. [March  10,  I860. 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  FRANKING  PRIVILEGE. 

Member  of  Congress,  soliloquizing.  “ Seven  cotton  shirts,  three  flannel,  six  pairs  of  socks,  one 
collar,  five  pocket-handkerchiefs,  three  pair  of  drawers,  two  linen  coats  — that’s  all,  I guess ; and 
as  the  mail’s  just  closing,  that  must  do  for  to-day.” 

[Mails  his  clothes-bag  under  his  frank,  and  has  his  linen  cheaply  washed  at  home  in  Wisconsin.] 


DELIGHTS  OF  HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  Joneses  are  tired  of  hiring  shiftless  Irish  servants,  and  Mrs.  J.  concludes  a bargain  with 
a tidy  little  German  girl,  who  comes  well  recommended.  Sensation  in  the  bosom  of  Jones, 
when  the  tidy  little  German  girl  makes  her  first  appearance  at  dinner-time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Davis  Collamore  A Co., 

Have  removed  their  Stock  of 

China,  Glass,  &c., 

To  No.  479  Broadway,  New  York, 

(between  Grand  and  Broome  Sts.). 

F We  invite  tlie  Public  to  examine  the  quality  and  styles 
of  our  goods,  comparing  the  prices,  which  are 

Low  for  Cash. 

One  Price — No  Deviation. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNIXAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES, 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


“ This  book  of  travels  lias  never  been  surpassed,  wheth- 
er we  consider  it  in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  completeness  of  its  facts,  or  the  elegance  of 
its  style.” 

Thus  writes  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Advocate  of 


Adventures  and  Observations 

ON  THE 

West  Coast  of  Africa  and  its  Islands. 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of  the 
MADEIRA,  CANARY,  BIAFRA,  AND  CAPE  YERD 
ISLANDS; 

Their  Climates,  Inhabitants,  and  Productions:  Accounts 
of  Places,  Peoples,  Customs,  Trade,  Mis- 
sionary Operations,  etc.,  etc. 

BY  REV.  OHAS.  W.  THOMAS,  M.A., 

M KM  HER  OF  THE  GEORGIA  CONFERENCE  ; CHAPLAIN  OF 

the  African  Squadron  in  1855,  1866,  and  1857. j 
With  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings. 

One  large  and  handsome  12mo. 

Pi  ice,  $1  25. 

Single  copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISFS 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  llelief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 


Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
dnee  a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Lcucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  tiling  else  lias 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. : J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

MARCIIISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


TRY  W.A.IRrJ’S  SHIRTS! 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$13  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

30  yards  of  New-Y ork  Mills  muslin  at  14#c.  per  yd.  $4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, 8 50 

Making  and  cutting, 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 G5 

Total $18  00 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE,  $2  EACH,  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

SELF  MEASUREMENT  FOR  SHIRTS. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shl  rts.  I warran  t a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid 
to  the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New  • 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  only  $1. 

"W” from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs. 

Between  White  k Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


To  SPORTSMEN  and  GENTLEMEN 

of  the 


ARMY  and  NAVY. 


Just  Received 

The  Celebrated  English 
Telescopes, 

4 inches  long,  by  which  a person  may  be  clearly  seen 
and  known  at  3J  miles,  and  an  object  at  12  to  14  miles 
distant,  and  with  an  extra  astronomical  eye-piece,  Jupi- 
ter’s moons,  Saturn's  rings,  and  double  stars  are  distinct- 
ly seen.  This  instrument  contains  12  and  18  lenses  con- 
structed of  German  Glass. 

They  are  used  in  England  by  SPORTSMEN  and 
GAME-KEEPERS,  and  are  adopted  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment for  the 


Coast  Guard  Service 


Day  and  Night  Glasses. 

Also  Waistcoat  Pocket  Double  Glasses,  weighing  only 
4 ounces,  containing  12  lenses,  will  show  nny  person  at 
the  distance  of  2j  miles  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
know  them. 

Also  a fine  assortment  of  OPERA,  FIELD,  and 
CAMP  GLASSES. 

BRAZILIAN  PEBBLE  SPECTACLES,  &c.,  &c. 

For  sale  at 

SUMMONS  & CO., 

No.  669J  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House. 


New  Dime  Books 
NOW  READY. 

No.  5.  No.  6.  No.  6. 

BEADLE’S 
Dime  Song-book,  | 
No.  6. 
BEADLE’S 
Dime  Letter-writer 
BEADLE’S 
Dime  Book  of  Dreams. 


BEADLE’S  DIME  BOOK  OP  ETIQUETTE. 

A.  PART  OF  CONTENTS. 

Entrance  into  Society,  Formula  of  Introductions, 

On  Dress  and  Ornameuts,  Laws  of  Home  Etiquette, 
Balls,  Evening-Parties,  Entertainments,  Receptions, 
Dinner-Parties,  Etiquette  of  Horseback  Riding 

Etiquette  of  the  Street,  Love,  Courtship,  Marriage, 
Observances  for  Visits,  Cards  of  Invitation,  Etc.,  Etc. 
OTHER  DIME  BOOKS. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Speaker,  Beadle's  Dime  Dialogues, 
Beadle’s  Dime  Cook  Book,  Beadle’s  Dime  Recipe  Book, 
Beadle's  Dime  Melodist,  music  and  words. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Song  Books,  No.'s  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

For  sale  by  all  book  and  news-dealers.  By  mail,  post- 
paid, ten  cents  each ; $1  per  doz.  Address 

IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & CO.,  137  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Female  Agents  Wanted. 

At  home  or  to  travel,  on  Salary  or  Commision,  for  the 

“MAMMOTH  FAMILY  PICTORIAL,” 

the  largest  illustrated  Family  paper  in  the  world,  at 
Only  ONE  DOLLAR  a year.  Also  for 


“THE  WOMAN’S  FRIEND,” 

a Periodical  of  pure  Morality  and  Common  Sense,  exclu- 
sively for  the  female  sex,  at  only  50  cents  a year. 


(tt»QA  A WEEK  is  now  made  by  Female  Agents.  For 
«|]>DU  “Confidential  Terms”  to  Agents,  and  a copy 
of  both  Papers,  enclose  a three  cent  stamp  to  MARIE 
LOUISE  HANKINS  & Co.,  346  and  34S  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


Louisville  Artesian  Water. 


S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

632  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


More  Popular  than  ever  ! Its  Sale  Unprecedented  l 

is,  beyond  question,  the  finest  and  most  popular  artiele 
ever  made.  Nothing  has  ever  given  such  universal  sat- 
isfaction. It  restores  tire  Hair,  preserves  and  beautifies 

it,  and  removes  all  Dandruff,  &e.  If  you  do  not  use  it, 
try  it  Sold  everywhere  for  25  cents  per  bottle. 


Advice  to  Parents. 

MEASLES,  MUMPS,  SCARLET  FEVER,  WHOOP- 
ING COUGH,  SORE  THROAT,  CROUP,  SMALLPOX, 
nnd  other  malignant  disorders,  are  at  present  prevailing  to 
an  alarming  extent  among  children.  In  DR.  RAD  WAY’S 
REGULATING  PILLS  and  READY  RELIEF  we  have 
a certain  preventive  against  sudden  attacks  of  these  mal- 
adies, and  a positive  cure  for  those  who  are  afflicted. 

RADWAY’S  REGULATING  PILLS  are  purely  veg- 
etable ; they  are  a substitute  for  calomel  and  mercury,  are 
elegantly  coated  with  gum,  and  will  not  offend  the  taste. 
One  pill  is  sufficient  for  a child  under  ten  years ; their 
operation  is  prompt  and  pleasant ; they  neither  weaken, 
sicken,  nor  gripe.  He  cares  not  how  severe  the  attack 
of  sickness  from  either  of  the  above-named  maladies  may 
be,  if  the  patient  succeeds  in  keeping  down  one  of  RAD- 
WAY’S PILLS  fifteen  minutes,  tlie  life  of  the  patient 
will  be  saved.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  pills  arrest  the 
progress  of  disease  before  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
takes  place,  and  in  six  hours  after  a dose  of  RADWAY’S 
PILLS  are  taken,  a pleasant  and  healthful  evacuation 

f°  RAD  WAY’S  READY  RELIEF  should  be  given  the 
sick  child  in  water  or  weak  tea— say  six  to  ten  drops— 
of  the  Relief  to  a table  spoonful  of  tea,  and  the  throat, 
neck,  and  chest  of  the  patient  bathed  with  the  Ready  Re- 
lief: (if  under  ten  years,  diluted ; otherwise  with  it  clear). 
Let  the  hundreds  of  parents  having  sickness  in  their  fam- 
ilies make  a trial  of  Radway’s  Pills  and  Ready  Relief  at 
once  Your  children  will  be  restored  to  you  with  re- 
newed health.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

RAD  WAY  & CO.,  No.  28  John  Street,  New  York. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 

Perry’s  Japanese 
Boot  and  Shoe  Polish. 

Splendid  gloss.  No  rubbing.  Soils  nothing. 

Sold  everywhere. 

Japanese  Polish  Co., 

No.  447  Broome  Street,  one  door  west  of  Broadway. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Woman  (La  Femme).  By  Michelet $1  00 

Love  (L' Amour).  By  Michelet 1 00 

The  Habits  of  Good  Society 1 25 

The  Gkeat  Tribulation.  2 vols 2 00 

***  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free , on  receipt  of  price,  by  Rudd  & Cakleton,  Pub- 
lishers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York, 


!! SOMETHING  NEW!’ 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied  (with  complete  instructions), 
postage  paid.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadwav,  N.  Y. 


A Beautiful  Picture. 

The  engravings  from  tlie  new  plate  of  PEALE'S 
COURT  OF  DEATH  are  alluded  to  in  the  following 
terms,  by  a distinguished  clergyman,  in  a letter  to  the 
publisher : 

“But  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  it  proved  to  be  from 
an  entirely  new  plate,  and  in  point  of  artistic  finish,  sur- 
passing tlie  first,  almost  as  much  as  a copper-plate  en- 
graving does  a common  wood-cut.  Tlie  delicacy  and 
richness  of  the  coloring — the  fineness  of  the  lines,  resem- 
bling the  soft  shading  of  the  mezzotint;  tlie  proportion 
and  beauty  and  life-like  expression  withal  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  different  personages,  with  the  evident  taste 
displayed  in  the  whole,  recalled  at  once  the  original,  and 
I found  myself  rivetted  in  admiration  before  it.  It  was 
not  in  a frame,  nor  under  glass,  but  tlie  execution  ap- 
peared artist-like." 

Mr.  Peale  certifies:  “It  is  an  accurate  and  admirable 
copy  of  the  original  painting."  Size  23  by  31  inches. 

For  one  copy  $1,  and  12  cents  for  postage ; or  six  cop- 
ies for  $5,  without  postage.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
rolled  in  a strong  case.  Write  the  Name , Town,  and 
State  pluinly.  Address  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

P.  O.  Box  3391.  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


4 Powerful  Microscopes  of  different  powers 
sent  by  mail  for  $1  00.  Same  to  California  $1  50. 

“ It  magnifies  more  than  500  times.  A marvelous,  lit- 
tle and  effective  microscope." — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

“A  wonderful  magnifier  for  25  cts.” — Boston  Ledger. 
UNDERWOOD,  114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 

Dedicated  to  Mlle.  Adelina  Patti. 

A new  and  elegant  Perfume,  exhaling  the  most  delight- 
ful and  exquisite  odors ; as  truly  fascinating  as  the  beau- 
tiful photographic  likeness  which  adorns  each  bottle. 
More  than  3000  bottles  were  sold  in  a few  days  while  this 
favorite  artist  was  in  Boston. 

Sold  wholesale  by  J.  W.  Noroross  & Co.,  No.  91  Ful- 
ton Street. 

Retailed  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good  Dealers. 


Queru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
ail  kinds  of  Conghs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Queru’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street. 

Original  from 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1801,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


HON.  JOHN  WENTWORTH,  OF  CHI- 
CAGO. 

We  publish  herewith  a portrait  of  the  Hon.  John  Went- 
worth, who  was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  on  Tuesday  last. 
Mr.  Wentworth  has  many  friends,  and  perhaps  a few  po- 
litical enemies,  who  will  be  glad  to  see  his  bold  face. 

He  was  born  forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Sand- 
wich, in  the  State  of  Now  Hampshire,  of  poor  parents. 
His  family  are  of  English  origin,  and  claim  descent  from  a 
noble  family  in  the  old  country.  While  quite  a lad  he 
taught  school  for  his  support,  and  earned  money  enough 
to  pay  his  expenses  at  Dartmouth  College.  At  the  close 
of  his  collegiate  career  he  removed  to  the  West,  and  settled 
at  Chicago  as  a student  of  law.  On  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  speedily  obtained  some  practice,  and  his  courage  and 
energy  attracted  attention.  He  shortly  afterward  connect- 
ed himself  with  the  press,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
powerful  writer.  Embarking  in  politics,  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  Congress  in  the  year  1843,  and  sat  twelve 
years  in  that  body,  winning  respect  from  his  fellow-mem- 
bers. On  his  return  home  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago 
— an  office  to  which  he  has  just  been  re-elected,  after  a con- 
test of  unexampled  bitterness.  He  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  and  anti-Douglas  party. 


ANOTHER  NEW  SERIAL. 

We  shall  shortly  commence  a new  serial 
Tale  of  American  Life  by  an  eminent  native 
author.  This  tale  will  be  illustrated. 

We  continue  in  this  number  our  other 
serials,  to  wit : 

1.  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins,  with  McLenan’s  illustrations 
— commenced  in  No.  152. 

2.  THE  NEW  PARTNER  IN  CLING- 
HAM  & CO.,  an  exquisite  Story  of  Ameri- 
can Life,  by  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  illustra- 
ted by  McLenan — commenced  in  No.  159. 

3.  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  PARSON- 
AGE, by  Ella  Rodman — another  charming 
Tale  of  Country  Life  in  the  United  States 
— with  Homer’s  illustrations — commenced 
in  No.  164. 

On  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others  of 
equal  merit  will  he  commenced,  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  The  foreign 
serials  which  appear  in  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  are  pur- 
chased from  their  authors  by  the  proprietors  of  HAR- 
PER'S 'WEEKLY,  who,  in  many  instances,  give  for  a 
mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts  to  a handsome 
copyright  to  the  author. 

We  can  furnish  back  numbers  on  receipt  of  the 
money. 


TERRIBLE  ACCIDENT  AT  CINCIN- 
NATI. 

We  engrave  herewith,  from  a sketch  by  Mr.  E.  Fraser, 
the  shocking  accident  which  occurred  at  Cincinnati  on  1st 
inst.  A Cincinnati  paper  thus  describes  the  sad  event : 

‘.‘About  half  past  eight  o’clock  this  morning  a wall  of  St.  Xavier 
Church,  on  Sycamore  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets, 
now  being  demolished,  suddenly  fell,  crushing  beneath  its  weight 
a large  number  of  the  laborers,  and  killing  many  outright.  The 
disaster  occurred  on  the  west  side  of  Sycamore,  north  of  Sixth. 
The  St  Xavier  Church  was  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  city.  It  was  originally  a frame  building,  located  some  dis- 
tance from  the  street.  A brick  addition  was  built  in  front  of  the 
old  frame,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  original  building  was  de- 
molished, and  its  place  supplied  by  a brick  addition  to  the  newer 
part.  The  whole  is  now  being  torn  down  to  give  place  to’  an  entire 
new  Church.  The  Church  formerly  belonged  to  and  was  the  res- 
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idencc  of  Bishop  Purcell,  but  he  disposed  of  it  a number 
of  years  ago  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  property,  with  the  Col- 
lege adjoining  it,  it  now  is.  The  congregation  is  almost 
exclusively  Irish,  and  partakes  largely  of  the  laboring 
classes  resident  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward. 

“ Theaociety  determined  not  to  give  out  the  demolition 
of  the  old  building  by  contract,  the  object  being  to  give 
employment,  as  far  as  possible,  to  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. Mr.  Peter  Ryan,  a very  worthy  man,  was  en- 
gaged to  superintend  the  work,  and  had  charge  of  all  the 
nien  employed.  The  demand  for  work  was  very  great, 
so  much  so  as  to  prove  a great  annoyance  to  Mr.  Ryan. 
All  who  had  subscribed  to  the  new  Church  contended 
they  must  be  employed. 

“ The  roof  was  stripped  from  the  building  last  week, 
and  this  week  the  laborers  were  engaged  destroying  the 
walls.  The  very  dangerous  plan  was  adopted  of  un- 
dermining a portion  of  the  wall  at  the  time,  and  letting 
it  fall  into  the  interior.  The  front  portion  of  the  north 
wall  was  thus  safely  thrown  down  yesterday,  sixty-two 
men  then  being  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ryan.  This  morn- 
ing it  was  deemed  prudent  to  reduce  the  force,  and  the 
number  of  laborers  was  reduced  to  thirty-five. 

“ Those  who  were  retained  were,  of  course,  much  re- 
joiced at  the  fact,  and  went  to  work  with  unusual  energy. 

“ Mr.  Ryan  ordered  fifteen  men  to  the  rear  portion  of 
the  north  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  and  throw- 
ing it  down.  The  balance  of  the  force  was  disposed  of 
in  other  parts  of  the  building,  some  being  at  work  on  the 
top  of  the  south  wall.  The  fifteen  went  to  work  with 
their  picks  just  above  the  foundation,  digging  out  the 
lower  inside  row  of  bricks.  The  wall  was  about  twenty 
feet  high,  a foot  in  thickness,  and  thirty  feet  wide.  It 
seems  that  the  rain  of  yesterday  bad  affected  the  founda- 
tion somewhat,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  loosened  a little 
the  wall  gave  way,  and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  fell 
In. 

“ The  workmen  engaged  at  it  dropped  their  tools  im- 
mediately, and  endeavored  to  escape.  Only  one,  named 
Marmon,  succeeded.  He  had  been  working  on  the  out- 
side, and  had  just  passed  to  the  interior,  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  basement  wall,  when  he  heard  the  wall  crack- 
ing. lie  looked  up  and  saw  it  falling  toward  him.  In  a 
moment  he  darted  through  the  aperture,  and  barely  es- 
caped being  crushed  to  death. 

“ His  fellow-workmen  were  not  so  fortunate.  Nine  of 
them  ran  wcstwardly,  hoping  to  escape  the  falling  mass. 
The  wall  caught  them,  however,  and  they  were  crushed 
down  all  in  a heap.  The  rest  ran  southwardly,  but  met 
the  same  fate. 

“It  was  some  minutes  before  the  dust  cleared  away 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  surviving  workmen,  and  those 
attracted  by  the  crash,  to  remove  the  ruins  in  search  of 
the  victims.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  Superintendent,  was  in  the 
street  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  he  got  his  men  at  work  at  the  ruins. 

“ While  the  search  was  being  prosecuted  women  ran 
through  the  crowd,  screaming  and  inquiring  for  their 
husbands.  As  each  body  was  taken  out  some  one  was 
there  to  recognize  it.  Wives  threw  themselves,  scream- 
ing, upon  the  mangled  and  bloody  forms  of  husbands, 
who  an  hour  before  had  left  them  in  the  bloom  of  health. 
And  in  their  frenzy  they  would  embrace  and  kiss  the 
crushed  heads  of  those  so  dear  to  them.  The  peculiar 
wailing  of  these  Irish  women  was  terribly  sorrowful 
And  then  came  children,  presenting  the  most  touching 
scene  of  all  A little  boy,  going  to  school,  heard  of  the 
accident.  ' 

“ Not  knowing  that  his  father  was  at  work  there,  he 
came  over  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  While  standing  near, 
looking  on,  he  saw  the  body  of  his  father  taken  from  the 
ruins,  and  instantly  recognizing  it,  threw  away  his  books, 
and,  with  a shriek,  threw  himself  upon  the  mangled  re- 
mains. The  scene  caused  a cessation  in  the  labor  of  re- 
covery, for  there  were  few  who  witnessed  it  that  did  not 
have  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  sympathy  that  flowed  for 
that  agonized  youthful  heart. 

“ At  another  place,  a girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old  sat 
beside  the  form  of  her  father,  screaming  and  moaning 
terrifically.  She  would  lavish  kisses  upon  the  cold  hand 
that  had  been  her  protector,  but  can  be  so  no  longer. 

“ Below  is  a list  of  the  killed  and  injured.  It  is  cor- 
rect and  full,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  two, 
taken  off  at  an  early  hour  by  relatives: 

“ Stephen  Glachliu— fatally  injured.  He  has  a fam- 
ily. 

“ Martin  Manghen — dead.  He  resided  on  Sixth  Street, 
near  Culvert,  and  leaves  a large  family. 

“John  Manly — dead.  When  taken  out  of  the  ruins 
his  pulse  was  beating,  but  it  soon  ceased.  He  also  leaves 
a family.  He  lived  in  the  Sixth  Ward. 

“Timothy  Sullivan — dead.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
having  children  married.  He  leaves  a wife  and  several 
small  children.  He  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church. 

“ Timothy  Shay — dead.  He  leaves  a wife  and  a small 
family  of  children.  He  lived  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward. 

“ Patrick  Galligher— dead.  He  lived  in  the  Sixth 
Ward,  and  was  a man  of  family. 

“James  Kierney — dead.  He  was  a single  man,  re- 
cently from  Brown  county.  He  came  to  the  city  to  pur- 
sue studies,  and  had  taken  a situation  as  laborer  there 
to  aid  him  in  that  purpose. 

“John  Russell— dead.  He  lived  in  the  Thirteenth 
Ward,  and  leaves  a wife  and  two  children. 

“Daniel  Brady— dead.  He  resided  on  Sixth  Street 
Hill,  and  leaves  a family. 

“ Thomas  Shiras — dead.  Leaves  a family ; resided  on 
Sixth  Street  Hill. 

“ John  Duffy— dead.  He  leaves  a family,  who,  up  to 
eleven  o'clock,  had  not  heard  of  his  death.  He  resided 
somewhere  on  Second  Street. 

“ Richard  Fitzgerald — dead.  He  was  a widower,  and 
leaves  three  small  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

“These  make  eleven  dead,  and  oue  fatally  injured, 
which,  with  the  two  carried  away  by  relatives,  and  the 
•ne  who  had  such  a narrow  escape,  accounts  for  the  fif- 
teen that  were  engaged  about  the  wall  The  deaths  by 
the  calamity  number  fourteen.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

THE  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  national 
conventions  is  fast  approaching,  and,  as 
usual,  the  friends  of  the  various  possible  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  arc  busily  engaged 
in  presenting  them  in  the  most  favorable  light 
before  the  public  eye.  The  leading  daily  pa- 
pers are  full  of  biographical  sketches  and  per- 
sonal appeals.  If  the  nominating  conventions 
make  a bad  choice,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
information. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  leading  candi- 
date for  the  norrJTljjitjqf  iia-fienajtor  Douglas,  of 
Illinois.  We  have  ^mDlulnea  two  portraits  of 


Senator  Douglas,*  and  have  given  a very  full 
account  of  his  life  and  public  services ; it  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  he  is  the  first  choice  of 
the  entire  Northern  democracy,  but  is  opposed 
by  those  Southern  Democrats  who  claim  that 
the  Constitution  carries  slavery  with  it,  and 
that  no  Territory  can  make  a law  to  exclude 
the  institution.  In  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and 
some  other  Southern  States,  however,  there  is 
a Douglas  party  of  some  strength. 

Next  to  Senator  Douglas,  on  the  Democratic 
side,  come  President  Buchanan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Breckinridge,  Senator  Lane,  Senator 
Hunter,  Senator  Davis,  ex-President  Pierce, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  and  a number  of  others.  Of  these 
ex-President  Pierce  may  be  ruled  out  without 
difficulty.  Mr.  Buchanan  is,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, not  very  likely  to  receive,  nor  likely  to 
accept,  the  nomination.  Senator  Davis,  as  a 
representative  of  the  fire-eating  section  of  the 
South,  though  a man  of  marked  ability  (we 
published  his  portrait  and  biography  in  No. 
54),  may  perhaps  be  ruled  out  on  the  ground 
that  his  views  would  not  be  palatable  at  the 
North.  Senator  Hunter  (whose  portrait  we 
published  last  week)  is  a very  able  man,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  most 
important  Committee  in  the  Senate ; the  re- 
cent proceedings  of  Governor  Wise  in  refer- 
ence to  the  John  Brown  affair  appear  to  have 
strengthened  Mr.  Hunter  very  considerably  in 
Virginia.  Still  he  is  not  a man  about  whom 
any  enthusiasm  would  be  excited  ; and  though 
in  ordinary  times  he  would  be  an  unexception- 
able candidate,  and,  if  elected,  an  excellent 
chief  magistrate,  it  is  possible  that  the  Democ- 
racy may  prefer  a champion  with  more  per- 
sonal prestige.  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  has 
the  merit  of  having  discharged  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  admirable 
manner  ; he  has  proved  himself  a good  man 
of  business,  a safe  man,  and  one  not  obnoxious 
to  violent  animosity  from  any  side.  He  has 
the  advantage  of  coming  from  a border  State, 
and  one  which,  in  the  event  of  a judicious 
nomination  by  the  Republicans,  might  possibly 
be  a doubtful  one.  Between  him  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge  the  contest  may  be  close.  The 
latter  is  a man  of  great  ability.  He  comes 
of  a famous  and  distinguished  family.  He  is 
young,  and  might  be  presented  before  the  pub- 
lic in  what  the  old  poets  call  the  heroic  type. 
He  has  no  enemies.  His  Frankfort  speech, 
which  was  intended  for  Southern  consumption, 
is  his  only  vulnerable  point  at  the  North.  Last 
of  all,  is  Senator  Jo  Lane,  of  Oregon.  Sena- 
tor Lane  is  an  old  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war 
— a man,  it  is  said,  of  great  decision  of  charac- 
ter ; self-made  and  self-reliant ; bailing  from  a 
Northern  Free  State,  but  owning  to  Southern 
principles ; with  a history  full  of  attractive  and 
exciting  events.  Senator  Lane  is  understood 
to  be  the  second  choice  of  all  the  extreme 
Southern  men ; Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  is  said  to 
be  especially  strong  in  his  favor. 

Passing  to  the  candidates  of  the  Republican 
party,  Senator  William  H.  Seward  stands  forth 
in  prominent  relief  as  the  legitimate  chief  of 
the  anti-slavery  faction.  He  is  the  father  of 
the  Republican  party ; and  if  no  considerations 
of  policy  or  availability  were  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  nomination,  he  would  get  it  as 
a matter  of  course.  It  appears  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  he  could  carry  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  ; and  hence  many  ar- 
dent Republicans  are  looking  elsewhere  for  a 
more  available  man. 

The  principal  Republican  organ  in  this  city 
has  nominated  Mr.  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
a Fillmore  Whig,  whose  recent  convictions  are 
said  to  lean  to  the  Republican  side.  Mr.  Bates 
has  never  published  any  statement  of  political 
belief  which  justifies  these  assertions  on  his  be- 
half ; he  has  always  acted  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Republicans.  Still,  Mr.  Greeley  and  oth- 
ers believe  in  him ; and  his  claims— which  rest 
chiefly  on  the  prospect  of  his  uniting  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Democra- 
cy— will  be  warmly  urged  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Chase,  the  newly-elected  Senator  from  Ohio, 
has  many  friends.  Mr.  Chase  is  a man  of 
great  courage,  learning,  and  eloquence ; his 
nomination  would  be  popular  in  the  Northwest. 
He  is  a thorough,  out-and-out  Republican,  and 
could  hardly  expect  to  conciliate  doubtful  con- 
stituencies. Governor  Banks,  of  Massachusetts, 
will  have  friends  at  Chicago.  He  is  an  emi- 
nently available  man  ; self-made,  and,  like 
many  self-made  men,  a perfect  mine  of  learn- 
ing ; the  best  Speaker  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ever  had;  a firm  Democrat,  so  far  as 
commercial  matters  are  concerned ; not  a vio- 
lent Republican,  but  rather  conservative  in  his 
views,  with,  of  course,  Republican  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Still, 
Mr.  Banks  is  young,  and  can  wait ; his  State  is 
sure,  whoever  is  nominated ; and  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  could  influence  any  of  the  doubtful 
States,  on  whose  vote  the  election  will  turn. 
Senator  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  put  forward  prominently  by  his  State.  He 
could  probably  cany  it — uniting  the  Whig  and 
Republican  vote.  Outside  of  his  State,  how- 
ever, his  strength  is  unknown ; and  never  hav- 
ing done  any  thing  to  attract  general  notice,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  his  nomination  would 
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help  his  party  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  the  border 
States  of  the  South.  So  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  who  has  his  partisans ; he 
might  do  well  in  the  Far  West,  but  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  his  name  would  add  no 
strength  to  the  ticket. 

These  are  the  leading  candidates  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  By  the  time  the  conventions  meet 
there  may  be  new  men  on  the  tapis ; and  we 
shall  give  them  all  a hearing. 


PROGRESS  OF  JOURNALISM. 

A new  daily  newspaper  is  announced  on  the 
basis  of  not  giving  the  news.  We  are  assured 
that  it  will  be  a perfectly  safe  and  reliable  pa- 
per, enjoying  intimate  connections  with  persons 
of  the  highest  respectability ; but  the  chief  claim 
which  it  makes  to  public  favor  rests,  as  we  said, 
on  its  promise  not  to  give  any  news  which  shall 
conflict  with  the  views  of  its  founders.  It  is 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  a choice  and  select 
circle,  who  may  rely  on  never  finding  any  thing 
in  its  columns  that  shall  irritate  or  annoy  them. 
The  world  may  wag  as  it  pleases ; vice  may  ex- 
ist, and  may  escape  or  be  punished  ; heterodox 
opinions  may  be  ventilated  in  vulgar  journals, 
and  may  prevail  or  be  crushed  out ; but  the  new 
daily  paper  will  take  no  cognizance  of  any 
thing  but  the  progress  and  development  of  its 
own  especial  doctrines. 

This  is  no  new  experiment.  In  the  days 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  of  happy  memory,  likewise  of 
General  Jackson,  there  were  journals  published 
on  precisely  the  basis  on  which  the  new  daily 
proposes  to  plant  itself.  Those  journals  were 
called  political  party  organs.  They  were  pub- 
lished for  the  edification,  instruction,  and  forti- 
fication of  the  faithful ; and  were  cautious  never 
to  admit  to  their  columns  a single  word  that 
might  tell  against  the  party  of  which  they  were 
champions.  Unhappily,  a day  came  when  reck- 
less and  unprincipled  fellows  began  to  publish 
real  newspapers,  which  gave  the  news  without 
regard  to  party,  sect,  opinion,  prejudice,  or 
bias ; and  the  pig-headed  public  subscribed  to 
these  independent  sheets,  and  left  the  old  party 
organs  to  die  out.  We  trust  this  may  not  prove 
the  fate  of  the  new  daily. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  rather  more  daily  jour- 
nals in  New  York,  with  800,000  inhabitants, 
than  there  are  in  London,  with  2,500,000  ; but 
what  matters  that  ? Are  we  not  a great  people, 
and  desperate  readers  ? And,  after  all,  in  view 
of  the  talent  and  experience  and  energy  and 
skill  and  outlay  which  are  devoted  by  the  Her- 
ald, Tribune , Times , and  other  papers  to  the 
collection  of  news,  who  can  say  that  a paper 
which  openly  announces  its  intention  of  avoid- 
ing the  beaten  path,  saving  all  this  outlay,  and 
dispensing  with  all  this  energy  and  experience, 
shall  not  succeed  as  a novelty  ? So  many  daily 
papers  have  tried  to  command  success  by  the 
old  methods  and  have  failed,  that  it  is  really  an 
open  question  whether  the  founders  of  the  new 
paper  are  not  displaying  their  wisdom  by  an- 
nouncing their  intention  of  not  giving  the  news. 
True,  it  will  cost  the  owners  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  all  told  to  get  a foot-hold ; 
but  what  are  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
view  of  a safe  paper?  After  six  or  eight  years 
of  consecutive  losses  the  new  paper  may,  per- 
haps, sustain  itself;  there  may  then  be  a race 
of  men  who  want  a paper  without  the  news ; 
and  then  the  new  daily  will  flourish. 

We  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 
A neighbor — Mr.  Everett  Smith — has  started  an 
excellent  paper,  the  Spirit  of  the  Press , on  the 
plan  of  the  Paris  Galignani , and  many  friends 
think  he  has  rather  a better  prospect  of  success 
than  the  new  daily.  He  not  only  gives  all  the 
news,  but  comments  from  all  the  leading  papers 
besides.  Still,  we  should  like  to  sec  the  new 
daily  started.  The  distribution  of  capital  is  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  civilization ; and  the  ex- 
penditure of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  an  attempt  to  publish  a daily  paper 
without  the  news  will  be  an  auspicious  event. 


ran  ELomifE. 


AUTHORS  UPON  AUTHORS. 

What  are  authors  to  do  about  speaking  of  each 
other  in  print  ? In  these  days  when  the  most  fa- 
mous authors  are  also  editors,  the  occasion  must 
often  arise  for  them  to  speak  of  the  works  of  others, 
and  shall  they  leave  the  matter  to  lesser  critics,  or 
keep  silent,  or  say  what  they  do  not  think,  or  what 
they  do  ? 

Lamartine  has  latel}’  answered  the  question  for 
himself,  by  a notice  of  Thiers’  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire, in  which,  according  to  the  report,  he  speaks 
“ of  all  the  vulgarity  of  Thiers’  style  and  taste, 
his  superficiality,  and  his  love  of  gaudiness  and 
noise.”  Lamartine  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  an 
author,  as  critic  of  another,  ought  to  saj*  what  he 
thinks.  The  interesting  question,  of  course,  is  how 
would  such  free  and  easy,  however  honest,  public 
speaking,  affect  the  private  intercourse  of  the  re- 
viewer and  reviewed  ? 

Suppose  upon  the  day  on  which  this  little  ex- 
pression of  opinion  appeared  Lamartine  and  Thiers 
had  been  asked  to  the  same  dinner,  would  they  have 
met  cordially  ? If  they  had  parted  the  night  be- 
fore warm  friends,  would  there  be  any  perceptible 
coolness  in  their  greeting  ? Why  should  there  be  ? 
Is  it  in  literature  as  in  sporting  circles,  Love  me, 
lpve  my  dog  ? Must  Lamartine  like  Thiers’  books 


because  he  loves  Thiers  ? Must  he  also  swear  that 
Thiers  is  a man  of  perfect  taste,  that  he  knows  all 
about  pictures,  and  statues,  and  wines?  Does 
friendship  require  that  he  should  pledge  his  honor 
that  Thiers  is  six  feet  four  inches  high,  that  he 
knows  more  than  any  body  that  ever  lived,  and 
that  he  is  as  good  as  he  is  great,  and  weighs  just 
the  pounds  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ? 

Why  not  ? Do  you  say  that  friendship  does  not 
require  him  to  say  these  things  because  they  are 
palpably  untrue  ? But  that  is  no  answer,  because 
an  untruth  is  an  untruth  whether  palpable  or  not. 
Every  body  can  see  that  if  Lamartine  declares 
Thiers  to  be  seven  feet  high  that  he  is  saying  wliat 
is  not  true.  But  Lamartine  knows,  if  be  savg 
Thiers  has  not  a vulgar  taste,  when  he  thinks  he 
has,  that  he  is  telling  just  as  great  an  untruth,  al- 
though nobody  can  know  it  but  himself.  Appar- 
ently, friendship  no  more  requires  a man  to  tell 
one  kind  of  untruth  than  another.  Friendship,  in- 
deed, may  blind  him.  It  often  does.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  Jones  positively  believes  Jenkins  to  be  a 
great  epic  poet  simply  because  Jenkins  writes 
rhymes  and  Jones  loves  him. 

Then,  also,  friendship  may  hold  a man’s  tongue. 
It  generally  does.  Brown  knows  perfectly  well 
that  Black’s  huge  picture  is  a huge  daub,  but  in 
his  notices  of  the  Exhibition  he  says  nothing  about 
it.  And  if  Black  has  not  tact  enough  not  to  ask 
him  whj>-,  Brown  will  tell  Black  what  he  thinks 
of  the  picture,  but  he  will  not  tell  the  public. 

So  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  Lamartine  is  not  a 
very  warm  personal  friend  of  Thiers.  For  he  would 
either  not  speak  of  the  work,  or  he  would  speak  of 
it  because  he  liked  it  altogether,  or  in  speaking  of 
it  he  would  censure  as  delicately  as  he  could ; 
while  he  praised,  for  the  same  reason,  with  the 
greatest  warmth.  Friendship  is  founded,  not  upon 
what  we  do,  but  upon  what  we  are. 


CARELESSNESS  AND  CRIME. 

The  verdict  in  the  Pembertop  Mill  case  suggests 
the  inquiry,  When  does  carelessness  become  crime, 
and  therefore  amenable  to  law  ? 

If  a man  fire  a gun  from  a window  into  a crowd 
and  kills  some  one,  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that 
he  ought  not  to  escape  punishment  upon  the  plea 
that  he  meant  no  harm ; for  common  sense  instant- 
ly replies,  “ If  what  you  say  be  true  you  are  a lu- 
natic, and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  But  if 
you  have  vour  wits,  you  know  it  is  impossible  to 
fire  a gun  into  a crowd  without  injury  to  some  one. 
The  intention  of  injury,  or  insanity,  must  therefore 
be  assumed,  and  you  must  suffer  accordingly.” 

The  verdict  in  the  Lawrence  case  declares  that 
the  building  fell  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  iron 
pillars,  and  that  Mr.  Bigelow  ought  to  have  tested 
them  so  thoroughly  as  to  have  known  that  they 
were  defective.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  falls 
upon  him.  And  j’et  it  may  be  a case  of  ignorance 
as  well  as  of  carelessness.  That,  indeed,  only  re- 
moves the  question  one  step  further  ; for  if  a man 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  matter  undertakes  to  erect 
a house  which  falls  in  consequence  of  that  igno- 
rance, and  buries  the  inmates,  his  very  ignorance 
becomes  criminal,  does  it  not  ? Suppose  a person 
is  taken  ill,  and  another  says  that  he  knows  all 
about  it,  and  gives  poisons — through  sheer  igno- 
rance— which  prove  fatal,  ought  he  to  Suffer  only 
public  contempt  ? 

Probably  yes.  For  it  is  not  a case  in  which 
malice  can  be  presumed.  Neither  can  you  presume 
it  in  the  Pemberton  Mill  case.  But  a certain  pun- 
ishment will  follow.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  far- 
ther employment  in  his  profession,  such  an  unfor- 
tunate is  necessarily  always  accompanied  by  the 
terrible  consciousness  of  a tragedy  to  which  he 
need  not  have  been  accessory. 

But  because  the  building  that  fell  chanced  to  be 
a mill  it  is  simply  absurd  to  speak  of  the  catas- 
trophe as  if  it  were  a sin  of  capital  against  labor. 
Not  to  say  that  capital  is  too  wrise  to  desire  or  to 
connive  at  a total  loss  of  property,  it  is  enough  to 
observe  that  the  buildings  which  generally  fall  are 
not  mills  nor  other  structures  full  of  people,  but 
stores  and  warehouses.  The  defect  is  not  so  much — 
so  far  as  proved — in  the  moral  sense  of  capital  as 
in  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  mechanics.  If 
bloated  capital  insists  upon  having  the  milk  wa- 
tered, and  the  sugar  sanded,  and  the  house  inse- 
curely built,  it  would  be  powerless  unless  labor 
helped  it  and  fulfilled  its  designs.  Every  workman 
knows  whether  he  is  doing  honest  work  ; and  if  he 
is  not,  he  can  not  shuffle  off  the  responsibility  upon 
the  boss  or  the  proprietor.  If  he  and  all  the  rest 
refused  to  do  the  dishonest  work  it  could  not  be 
done.  If  it  be  done,  he  and  all  the  rest  at  least 
share  the  guilt  with  the  proprietor. 

If  therefore  the  Pemberton  Mill  was  insecurely 
built,  it  is  the  fault  of  all  who  helped  build  it,  un- 
less they  were  inexperienced  or  ignorant.  Every 
bricklayer,  for  instance,  of  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience, knows  about  how  thick  the  wall  of  a cotton- 
mill  should  be.  If  he  quietly  helps  erect  a wall 
only  half  thick  enough,  he  knows  that  he  is  imper- 
iling the  safety  of  all  who  are  to  work  in  the  mill. 
The  contractor  is,  of  course,  officially  responsible. 
But  each  individual  workman  is  equally  so.  It 
certainly  would  be  very  unfair  to  hang  Mr.  Bige- 
low or  Mr.  Fuller  because  the  Pemberton  Mill  fell. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  ever  again 
employ  the  one  to  cast  columns  or  the  other  to 
erect  mills. 


THE  INQUISITION. 

The  difference  between  what  people  really  are, 
and  what  they  are  supposed  and  represented  to  be, 
is  an  edifying  study.  And  so  with  opinions.  The 
story  of  the  five  hundred  cats  is  still  a good  satiric 
commentary  upon  life.  How  furiously  we  write, 
and  talk,  and  preach  about  matters  of  which  we 
know  nothing  except  by  rumor  and  the  report  of 
those  who  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right 
in  their  comprehension  of  the  point.  There  are 
whole  classes  of  people  traditionally  denounced. 
Every  member  of  a party,  or  race,  or  sect,  or  class 
is  heldpexlorjaiida  fpr  all  the  sins  of  all  the  other 
members.  One  would  think  there  were  an  abso- 
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lute  free-masonry  in  opinion — whereas  the  truth  is 
that  no  two  people  in  the  world  either  think  pre- 
cisely alike,  or  express  their  faith  by  exactly  the 
same  formula. 

Thus  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought  to  sup- 
pose a man  to  be  a bad  and  immoral  man  because 
his  political  philosophy  seems  to  us  false  and  dan- 
gerous. Probably  ours  seems  equally  so  to  him. 
We  think  his  views,  if  carried  out  into  practice, 
would  produce  anarchy ; so  we  call  him  incend- 
iary, rabid,  dangerous — we  cut  him  in  the  street, 
and  thank  God  we  are  not  as  other  men  are.  Now 
the  ludicrous  point  is,  that  he  does  precisely  the 
same  thing  to  us.  He  thinks  our  views  are  dan- 
gerous and  false,  and  destructive  to  society  if  car- 
ried out.  He  denounces  us  as  incendiary  and 
blind,  and  cuts  us,  and  won’t  have  us  to  dinner. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  society  if  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  immoral 
and  injurious  conduct  ? For  suppose  that  there  be 
an  absolutely  true  political  philosophy — an  abso- 
lutely correct  view  of  any  institution  or  form,  is 
yours  or  mine  the  true  philosophy,  the  correct 
view?  You  believe  with  all  your  heart  in  yours. 
Yes : so  do  I in  mine.  Now  is  there  any  common 
standard  by  which  the  question  between  us  may 
be  tried  and  determined  ? Suppose  there  be  such 
a standard,  shall  I take  your  interpretation  of  it, 
or  will  you  take  mine  ? And  if  you  decline  to  take 
mine,  and  hold  by  your  own,  shall  I call  you  bad 
names,  and  warn  the  world  against  you  ? And 
shall  you  do  the  same  toward  me  ? 

The  case  is  clear  enough.  In  the  first  place, 
don’t  suppose  that  you  know  what  a man  thinks, 
or  even  says,  until  you  have  heard  him,  or  read 
his  authorized  statement.  And,  secondly,  so  long 
as  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  him  to  be  dishon- 
est, remember  that  he  is  not  a worse  man  than  jtou 
merely  because  he  holds  a different  view  of  any 
subject  of  thought  whatsoever.  If  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  men  are  bad  men  because  they  do  not 
agree  with  us,  we  found  our  philosophy  of  life 
upon  the  Inquisition.  In  fact,  any  man,  any  where, 
who  endeavors  to  fix  a stigma  upon  somebody 
else  for  a difference  of  belief,  however  dangerous 
he  may  consider  that  belief  to  be,  is  a little  Tor- 
quemada.  He  is  a Grand  Inquisitor  to  the  extent 
which  public  opinion,  not  his  own  private  hatred, 
allows.  If  he  can  excite  others,  either  as  a mob 
or  a committee,  to  injure  the  person  or  seal  the 
mouth  of  the  offender,  he  helps  truth  and  honors 
God  just  as  much  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition  did, 
and  no  more.  Of  course,  under  the  domination 
of  such  a spirit  all  truth  is  obscured,  all  inquiry 
is  paralyzed,  and  the  progress  of  individual  liber- 
ty stops. 

To  the  question  whether,  if  a majority  honestly 
consider  a certain  opinion  radically  wrong,  and 
its  consequences  socially  dangerous,  they  may  not 
justly  restrain  its  expression,  the  answer  is  in- 
stant— No : because  they  can  not  be  sure  that  their 
opinion  is  right.  They  are  no  more  sure  of  it  than 
the  recusant  of  his.  And,  if  it  were  possible  to 
conceive  that  they  had  this  absolute  certainty, 
then,  instead  of  repressing  discussion,  they  would 
earnestly  invite  it  that  the  doubters  might  be  con- 
verted by  seeing  all  error  overthrown.  In  any 
debate  the  moment  you  try  to  gag  an  opponent  ev- 
ery spectator  is  at  once  convinced  that  you  are 
afraid  that  if  he  spoke  he  would  have  the  better  of 
the  argument.  Their  minds,  therefore,  remain 
undecided  until  he  does  speak,  and  all  their  sym- 
pathies are  enlisted  for  him. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  church.  Persecution  is  a sub- 
soil plow.  It  prepares  the  mental  soil  to  welcome 
the  tenderest  rootlet  and  to  fructify  the  smallest 
seed  of  the  truth.  And  it  is  as  true  of  every  de- 
partment of  thought  as  it  is  of  religious  discussion. 
Kill  a man  for  saying  any  thing  whatsoever,  or  for 
holding  any  opinion,  and  every  drop  of  his  blood 
springs  up  a harvest  of  supporters.  Let  a man 
talk,  and  if  his  views  are  only  wind  they  will  blow 
themselves  away.  If  they  are  more  than  wind, 
the  world  has  a right  to  them — the  world  wants 
them,  and  if  you  try  to  stop  his  mouth — why  you 
only  invite  him,  when  the  world  has  come  over  to 
his  side,  to  stop  yours. 

For  not  only  is  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  the  seed 
of  the  church,  but  whoever  takes  the  sword  takes 
also  the  risk  of  perishing  by  it. 


“UNTER  DEN  LINDEN.” 

Undeb  the  spreading  Linden  tree 
We  sat  in  the  twilight  still, 

While  tlio  dim  brown  shadows  glided  on 
Stealthily  up  the  hill. 

Oh,  grand  was  the  stately  hall  that  rose 
In  its  turreted  pride  near  by; 

And  the  master  there — I envied  him  not, 
For  a happier  man  was  I. 

Ah ! happy,  I trow,  was  I,  as  I sat 
Under  the  Linden  tree; 

For  a golden  head  lay  close  to  my  heart 
As  I told  my  love  to  tbec. 

Under  the  Linden  tree  I sit 
Tornight  in  the  darkness  still. 

And  the  dim  brown  shadows  have  glided  on 
Silently  up  the  hill. 

Oh,  grand  does  the  stately  mansion  stand, 
In  its  turreted  pride  near  by; 

And  the  master  there — oh,  I envy  him  not, 
Though  a sorrowful  man  am  I; 

For  his  gold  has  stolen  the  fickle  heart 
That  plighted  its  faith  to  me, 

And  alone  with  a memory  sad  I sit, 

Under  the  Linden  tree. 


EDGAR  POE  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

Is  reading  the  exquisitely  tender,  subtle,  sym- 
pathetic, and  profoundly  appreciative  sketch  of*Ed- 
gar  Poe,  which  has  been  just  issued  under  this  title, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  the  brave  woman’s 
arm  thrust  through  the  slide  to  serve  as  a bolt 
against  the  enemy.  The  praise  and  the  blame 
which  have  been  cast  upon  the  life  and  genius  of 
Poe  have  been  almost  fierce  and  frantic.  By  how 
many  is  he  not  still  regarded  as  a heartless,  un- 
principled, shiftless  tjV  many  is 

he  not  secretly  worshiped  and' openly"  extolled  as 


our  only  great,  original  poet  ? And  this,  at  least, 
is  true,  that  he  has  exercised  more  direct  influence 
upon  the  form  of  our  poetry  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  (it  has  only  eighty 
pages),  with  an  inexpressible  grace,  reserve,  and 
tender,  heroic  charitj'— having  a right  which  no 
other  person  has  to  speak,  tells,  in  a simple,  trans- 
parent, and  quiet  strain,  what  she  thinks  of  his  ca- 
reer and  genius.  She  omits  nothing;  she  forces 
nothing.  It  is  no  spotless  Prince  of  fairy  she  de- 
lineates ; but  a fellow-man  of  ours,  greatly  gifted, 
suffering  deeply,  often  from  his  own  faults — stum- 
bling in  the  dark  ways  where  we  all  stumble,  but 
still  looking  for  light — not  a model  man,  by  any 
means,  but  not  the  fiend  and  inhuman  being  he 
has  been  so  often  represented.  In  the  delicate 
reticence  of  the  book — in  its  tone  of  inward  music, 
as  if  the  singer  were  humming  a melody  beneath 
the  song  she  sings — there  is  a pensive  and  peculiar 
charm.  But  it  is  not  a eulogy.  It  is  a criticism 
which  is  profound  by  the  force  of  sympathy,  and 
vigorous  by  its  clear  comprehension.  Thus,  we 
shall  hardly  have  a finer  statement  of  Poe’s  intel- 
lectual condition  than  this : 

“Wanting  in  that  supreme  central  force  or  faculty  of 
the  mind  whoso  function  is  a God-conscious  and  God- 
adoring  faith,  Edgar  Poe  songht  earnestly  and  conscien- 
tiously for  such  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  thought 
as  were  alone  attainable  to  an  intellect  hurled  from  its 
balance  by  the  abnormal  preponderance  of  the  analytical 
and  imaginative  faculties.  It  was  to  this  very  dispro- 
portion that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  those  marvelous 
intellectual  creations  which,  as  we  shall  hope  to  prove, 
had  an  important  significance,  and  an  especial  adaptation 
to  the  time.” 

It  was  Poe’s  mistake  and  misfortune  to  wage 
war  upon  his  fellow-authors.  In  a series  of  papers 
upon  the  “ Literati”  he  seems  like  a frenzied  East 
Indian  running  a muck,  with  his  swift,  sharp,  glit- 
tering crease  in  hand.  But  those  of  us  who  be- 
long to  an  epoch  just  after  his — who  were  not  gash- 
ed or  scored  in  his  wild  revels — who  have  no  per- 
sonal prejudices  to  appease,  and  only  that  charity 
in  our  hearts  which  combined  genius  and  weakness 
and  error  must  always  command — we  of  the  last 
decade  must  needs  turn  these  pages  with  a singu- 
lar interest  and  sadness  ; not  without  a secret 
prayer,  perhaps,  that  when  our  little  tasks  are 
ended,  and  the  stains  we  have  left  upon  so  many 
pages  of  our  books,  and  our  lives  are  pointed  out  to 
public  contumely,  some  hand  as  firm  and  gentle 
as  this  may  pull  away  the  briers  to  plant  rosemary 
where  we  lie. 


NAHLOTYPES. 

As  “ Engraver  on  Wood,”  D.  V.  V.,  writes  to 
the  Lounger  from  San  Francisco,  sending  some 
specimens  of  work  similar  to  Mr.  Ehninger’s  “ pho- 
tographic etchings,”  which  were  executed  two  or 
three  years  since,  in  pursuance  of  a S3’stem  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  Arthur  Nahl.  The  result  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  pretty,  and  forcible;  precisely  how  it 
differs  from  other  processes  the  Lounger  is  unable 
to  say.  His  correspondent  writes : 

“ If  you  will  take  the  trouble,  with  a strong  magni- 
fier, to  carefully  examine  the  work  on  the  specimens  I 
send  you,  you  will  see  that  there  could  be  no  improve- 
ment as  regards  susceptibility  of  working  out;  for  the 
grourfd  is  so  exceedingly  fine,  perfectly  opaque,  and  ad. 
licres  to  the  glass  so  firmly,  that  the  finest  cross-hatch- 
ing can  be  made,  and  still  print  perfectly  clear.  Anoth- 
er advantage  of  their  present  ground  is  that  it  is  white, 
so  that  the  artist  can  see  the  effect  of  the  drawing  as  he 
progresses.  As  before  stated,  it  can  be  put  into  the  rul- 
ing-machine and  tinted  as  any  steel  or  copper  plate. 
There  is  no  cracking,  nqr  peeling  up  of  the  ground,  so 
that  finer  work  can  be  executed  on  it  than  you  generally 
see  in  the  finest  steel  engravings." 


THE  LOUNGER'S  LETTER-BOX. 

— C.  H.  M.  Your  letter  has  been  shown  to  the  author 
of  whom  you  speak.  He  exhibited  all  the  celebrated 
modesty  of  authors  under  such  circumstances.  He  said 
that  ho  was  “sure  you  were  very  kind;”  and  he  was 
“glad  if  any  of  my  poor,"  etc.  Altogether  he  thanks 
you  (he  desires  the  Lounger  to  say)  for  your  sympathy, 
and  hopes  (with  all  the  celebrated  modesty  of  authors) 
that  he  may  some  day  be  considered  worthy  to  nppear  in 
the  place  and  under  the  circumstances  you  suggest. 

— Putnam  claims  that  the  postmaster  ought  to  be  as 
much  favored  by  the  “terms”  of  a magazine  or  newspa- 
per as  a clergyman  or  schoolmaster,  saying  that  the  post- 
master “makes”  the  magazine.  The  reasons  of  this 
preference  are  plain  enough.  Clergymen  and  school- 
masters are  both  accepted  literary  judges  in  their  com- 
munities : then  they  each  command  a large  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  reading  neighbors;  and,  third,  they  are 
both  usually  underpaid.  If  now  Putnam  can  establish 
that  postmasters  are,  ns  a class,  accepted  literary  judges, 
or  exercise  a literary  influence,  or  are  underpaid  (!),  we 
can  continue  the  argument. 

—An  Octogbnabian  asks  whether  the  artist,  in  his 
illustrations  of  Dickens’s  “ Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  has  not 
given  the  coats  of  the  year  1*775  to  the  year  1TE5.  But 
our  friend  will  remember  that  the  story  extends  over 
several  years  at  that  period,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
— would  it  not  7 — to  indicate  the  yearly-changes  of  a fash- 
ion. The  costumes  of  the  period  were  carefully  studied, 
and,  according  to  the  authorities,  they  are  correct.  The 
Lounger  would  gladly  hear  again  from  Octogenarian. 

— C.  K.  The  case  of  Eugene  Aram  was  a real  inci- 
dent, and  was  not  invented  either  by  Bulwer  or  Hood. 
He  was  bora  in  1704,  and  in  August,  1759,  after  a trial 
at  York,  he  was  proved  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a shoe- 
maker named  Clark,  at  Knaresborough,  and  was  hung 
three  days  after  the  trial.  He  was  a scholar  of  unusual 
accomplishments,  and  was  engaged  in  preparing  a com- 
parative lexicon  of  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Celtic  languages  when  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  murder.  Passages  from  the  preface  of  this  lexicon 
are  said  to  be  still  extant.  He  defended  himself  at  his 
trial  with  great  ingenuity,  and  after  his  condemnation 
confessed  his  guilt,  but  declared  that  he  was  instigated 
by  jealousy  of  Clark,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  made 
love  to  his  wife.  The  night  before  his  execution  he  tried 
to  commit  suicide,  but  he  was  discovered  and  the  deed 
prevented.  Eugene  Aram  left  a wife  and  six  children. 
Both  Bulwer  and  Hood  have  invested  his  fate  with  a ro- 
mantic interest.  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated in  December,  1831,  praised  Bulwer’s  novel  highly; 
and  Hood's  ballad  is  permanent  in  English  literature. 

— J.  W.  D.  The  ode  on  the  death  of  Washington  Ir- 


ving is  declined,  with  thanks. 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  old  Frenchman  in  our  town  has  carried  oi 
confectionery  business  for  half  a century.  Before  it  be- 
came so  convenient  to  lay  in  his  stock  at  New  York  he 
used  to  make  annual  trips  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.  On 
his  return  from  one  of  these  trips  he  was  welcomed  in 
the  street  by  a friend,  whom  he  invited  to  visit  his 
“ Magazin,"  to  look  at  his  importations.  The  invitation 
was  accepted ; and  after  admiring  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  French  genius  exhibited  on  the  first  floor,  he 
was  taken,  up  into  the  second,  where  he  also  beheld  large 
supplies  of  bonbonnerie.  etc.  When  about  to  retire  his 
eye  caught  sight  of  a curtain,  which  concealed  or  pro- 
tected some  object  His  curiosity  being  excited,  he  ask- 
ed what  it  hid.  Monsieur's  excitement,  which  bad  been 
great  all  along,  was  now  wonderfully  increased.  “ You 
have  not  seen  dat?  Well,  I will  show  you."  Taking 
his  station  on  one  side,  he  gathered  up  the  folds  of  the 
curtain,  pulled  it  aside,  and  stood  looking  at  his  friend 
with  an  air  of  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Within  a niche, 
properly  festooned  in  black,  stood  a monument  of  hand- 
some proportions  and  elegant  elaboration.  This  strange 
revelation  rather  startled  his  frieud,  who  was  at  r ' 
to  under-  tand  its  meaning. 

“ This  is  very  beautiful,”  he  said.  “ May  I ask  what 
it  is  intended  for?” 

“ That,  Sare,  is  my  own  com-po-si-ti-on ; that,  Sare, 
was  made  for  me  by  one  of  the  first  artist  of  Paris  under 
my  own  super-vi-si-on ; that,  Sare,  is  a monument  I have 
erect  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  departed  Madame  F., 
and  ave-ray  beet  suga  candy.” 

George  W.,  a graduate  of  one  of  our  Northern  univers- 
ities, was  a student  at  law  in  his  native  village.  His  fa- 
ther was  rich,  and  could  buy  him  any  thing.  His  fellow- 
students,  discovering  no  talent  in  his  head,  shook  his 
napkin  and  found  only  a sameness  there.  All  were  read- 
ing Blackstone,  and  every  day,  for  nearly  a week,  the 
boys  put  George's  mark  back  to  where  it  was  the  day 
before.  Tired  of  this,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it, 
they  asked  him  how  he  liked  Blackstone.  “Oh,  pretty 
well,"  said  he,  “only  there  is  a little  too  much  same- 


THE  SYMPATHIZING  WOMAN. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  describe  Mrs.  Dobbs 
should,  without  hesitation,  call  her  a sympathizing  ' 
man.  Nobody  was  troubled  with  any  malady  she  had 
not  suffered.  She  knew  all  about  it  by  experience,  and 
could  sympathize  with  them  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart. 

Bob  Turner  was  a wag,  and  when  one  day  he  saw  Mrs. 
Dobbs  coming  along  the  road  toward  his  house,  he  knew, 
in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
entertain  her;  so  he  resolved  to  play  a little  on  the  good 
woman’s  abundant  store  of  sympathy. 

Hastily  procuring  a large  blanket,  he  wrapped  himself 
up  in  it,  and  threw  himself  on  a sofa  near  by. 

“Why,  good  gracious!  Mr.  Turner,  are  you  sick?" 
asked  Mrs.  Dobbs,  as  she  saw  his  position. 

“Oh,  dreadfully  1"  groaned  the  imaginary  invalid. 

“What's  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  a great  many  things.  First  and  foremost,  I’ 
got  a congestion  of  the  brain." 

“That’s  dreadful!"  sighed  Mrs.  Dobbs.  “I  came 
pretty  near  dying  of  it  ten  years  to  come  next  spring. 
What  else?” 

“ Dropsy,”  again  groaned  Bob. 

“There  I can  sympathize  with  you.  I was  troubled 
with  it,  but  finally  got  over  it." 

“ Neuralgia,"  continued  Bob. 

“ Nobody  can  tell,  Mr.  Turner,  what  I’ve  suffered  from 
neuralgia.  It's  an  awful  complaint” 

“ Rheumatism,"  added  Bob. 

“Yes,  that’s  pretty  likely  to  go  along  with  neuralgia. 
It  did  with  me.” 

“Toothache,”  suggested  Bob. 

“There  have  been  times,  Mr.  Turner,"  said  the  sym- 
pathizing woman,  “when  I thought  I should  have  gone 
distracted  with  the  toothache." 

Though  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  re- 
sist laughing,  Bob  continued: 

“ I am  suffering  a good  deal  from  a sprained  ankle." 

“ Then  you  can  sympathize  with  me,  Mr.  Turner.  I 
sprained  mine  when  I was  coming  along." 

“But  that  isn’t  the  worst  of  it." 

“What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Dobbs,  with  curiosity. 

“I  wouldn't  tell  any  one  but  you,  Mrs.  Dobbs ; but  the 
fact  is" — here  Bob  groaned — “ I’m  afraid,  and  the  doctor 
agrees  with  nie,  that  my  reason  is  affected— that,  in  short, 
I’m  a little  crazy  1" 

Bob  took  breath,  and  wondered  what  Mrs.  Dobbs  would 
say  to  that. 

“Oh!  Mr.  Turner,  is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
“It’s  horrible!  I know  it  is.  I frequently  have  spells 
of  being  out  of  my  mind  myself!" 

Bob  could  stand  it  no  longer;  he  burst  into  a roar  of 
laughter,  which  Mrs.  Dobbs  taking  for  the  precursor  of  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  insanity,  she  was  led  to  take  a hur- 
ried leave. 


The  following  is  a verbatim  copy  of  a notice  to  work 
a road : 

“Mb.  Db.  F—  *' Novtmltr  56<A  Hit 

“you  are  hereby  notified  to  work  on  the  Monday  and 
Tcsday,  the  £ 8 & 29  next  you  are  three  days  behind  com- 
mencing at  the  one  hundred  and  two  bridge  with  an  axe. 

“ Road  overseer." 


Franklin,  on  hearing  the  remark  that  what  was  lost  on 
earth  went  to  the  moon,  asserted  that  there  must  be  a 
deal  of  good  advice  accumulated  there. 

Time  weighs  wearily  upon  some  men’s  minds.  But 
most  of  the  expedients  forshortening  a man’s  day  shorten 
his  days. 


A man  said  to  another,  “Which  is  the  heaviest,  a 
quart  of  rum  or  a quart  of  water?"  “Rum,  most  as- 
suredly, for  I saw  a man  who  weighs  two  hundred  pounds 
staggering  under  a quart  of  rum,  when  he  would  have 
earned  a gallon  of  water  with  ease.’’ 

L “Bridget”  who,  as  usual,  entertains  an  exalted 
opinion  of  the  good  things  of  the  old  country,  was  asked 
by  her  mistress  if  they  had  any  pies  where  she  formerly 
lived  in  Ireland.  “Yes,  and  sure  they  do."  “What 
kind  of  pies?"  “Magpies,  mum.” 

The  reason  why  whales  frequent  the  Arctic  Seas  is, 
probably,  because  they  supply  the  “ Northern  lights" 
with  oil. 

It  is  a legal  maxim  that  “ the  law  does  not  concern  it- 
self about  small  matters;"  but  lawyers  and  law-makers 
often  do.  

A'young  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  says  he  thinks 
that  young  ladies  who  refuse  good  offers  of  marriage  are 
too  “ A'o-ing  by  half." 

A rascally  old  bachelor  says  a man  frequently  admits 
that  he  wbb  in  the  wrong,  but  a woman  never — she  was 
“ only  mistaken." 

There  is  a lawyer  so  excessively  honest  that  he  puts  all 
his  flower  pots  out  overnight,  so  determined  is  he  that 
every  thing  shall  have  its  dew. 

A business  man  of  our  acquaintance  is  so  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  his  doings  that,  whenever  he  pays  a visit,  he 
always  will  insist  upon  taking  a receipt. 

Of  all  “suits  that  are  down  for  hearing,"  we  should 
say  that  the  love-suit  with  a rich  widow  that  was  deaf 
of  both  ears  was  about  a*  difficult  as  any  to  win. 

A young  lady,  a few  evenings  since,  said  to  her  cava- 
lier, “Please  clasp  my  cloak!"  “Certainly,"  said  he, 
clasping  his  arms  around  her,  “and  the  contents  too." 

TIIE  METAMORPHOSIS. 

Maid,  choosing  man,  remember  this: 

You  take  his  nature  with  his  name. 

Ask,  too,  what  his  religion  is. 

For  you  will  soon  be  of  the  same. 


A Gbeat  Man  s Patbonag*.— The  Prince  of  Conti 
was  embarrassed  for  want  of  money— would  to  Heaven 
that  the  want  were  confined  to  the  Prince  of  Conti  I 
People  refused  any  longer  to  trust  him.  His  coachman 
came  to  him  one  morning  and  said : 

“The  horses,  my  lord,  want  hay  and  corn." 

“Give  them  hay  and  corn,  then,"  said  the  Prince. 

“But,  my  lord,  the  farmers  and  the  corn-chandlers  re- 
fuse to  supply  me  any  more  until  their  accounts  are  dis- 
charged." 

“Ah I that  alters  the  matter,"  quoth  the  Prince,  very 
gravely. 

“ But,  your  highness,  what  shall  the  horses  have  V' 

“ Have ! call  my  Steward." 

The  steward  appears. 

“So  the  corn-chandler  and  farmer  refuse  us  credit 

the  rascals,  do  they?"  said  the  Prince. 

“Yes,  my  lord." 

“Humph  1 who  does  give  credit?" 

“No  one,  your  highness." 

“No  one?" 

“Yes,  now  I think  of  it,  my  lord,  the  pastry-cook 
does." 

“Honest  fellow,  we  must  encourage  him,"  cried  the 
Prince.  “Coachman,  your  affair  is  settled;  give  the 
horses  cheese-cakes  and  custards." 


A beggnr  boy  made  an  application  to  a farmer’s  wife 
in  Scotland  for  relief,  and  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  she  “had  no  copper;*'  to  which  the  little  urchin 
very  accommodatingly  replied,  “I  take  siller,  mem." 

An  old  bachelor  who  had  procured  a marriage  license 
for  a friend,  while  glancing  over  it,  was  heard  to  solilo- 
quize thus:  “ Can’t  do  it— would  like  to,  but  won't— want 
a wife — would  like  to  have  a wife — but  must  do  without 
so  expensive  a luxury— wives  are  expensive— money  is 
scarce— provisions  are  high— won’t  consent  to  give  any 
one  authority  to  spend  money  forme can’t  do  it!" 

Moral  Suasion  on  a Ran.— When  a friend  of  onrs, 
whom  we  call  Agricola,  was  a boy,  ho  lived  on  a farm  in 
Berkshire  County,  the  owner  of  which  was  troubled  by 
dog  Wolf.  The  cur  killed  his  sheep,  knowing,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  he  could  devise  no  means  to  prevent  it.  “I 
can  break  him  of  it,"  said  Agrirola,  “ if  you  will  give  me 
leave."  “ Thou  art  permitted,”  said  the  honest  farmer; 
and  we  will  let  Agricola  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
“There  was  a ram  on  the  farm,"  said  Agricola,  “as  no- 
torious for  butting  as  Wolf  was  for  sheep-stealing,  and 
who  stood  in  as  much  need  of  moral  suasion  as  the  dog. 
I shut  Wolf  up  in  the  barn  with  this  old  fellow,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  dog  never  looked  a sheep  in 
the  face  again.  The  ram  broke  every  bone  in  his  body, 
literally.  Wonderfully  uplifted  was  the  ram  aforesaid 
by  his  exploit;  his  insolence  became  intolerable;  he  was 
sure  to  pitch  into  whomsoever  went  nigh  him.  * I'll  fix 
him,'  said  I ; and  so  I did.  I rigged  an  iron  crow-bar  out 
of  a hole  in  the  barn,  point  foremost,  and  hung  au  old 
hat  on  the  end  of  it.  You  can’t  always  tell,  when  you 
see  a hat,  whether  there  is  a head  in  it  or  not;  how,  then, 
should  a ram?  Aries  made  at  it  full  butt,  and  being  a 
good  marksman  from  long  practice,  the  bar  broke  in  be- 
tween his  horns,  and  came  out  under  his  tail.  This  little 
admonition  effectually  cured  him  of  butting.” 

THE  MAIDEN’S  TEARS. 

“Say,  maiden  fair,  why  dost  thou  weep? 

Some  secret  sorrow,  hidden  deep 
Within  thy  heart,  is  bringing 

Into  thine  eyes  those  pearly  tears; 

Sweet  memories  of  by-gone  years, 

Thus  fountain-like  up-pringing, 

Of  unrequited  love,  a dream 

Wakes  from  its  hidden  source  the  stream 
That  down  thy  cheeks  is  stealing  ?•’ 

“ Nay,  ’tis  not  love.”  “ What  then  ? Oh,  say!" 

“Well,  then,  we  dine  on  goose  to-day; 

The  onions  I’ve  been  peeling!" 

Wbistling  with  an  Elephant. —A  rather  curious 
scene  has  occurred  in  Blackburn  during  a performance 
in  a menagerie.  A young  man,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  carefully  observing  the  monster  elephant,  determ- 
ined, like  a fighting  gladiator  of  old,  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  huge  bulk  of  flesh  with  his  own.  There  is  at  the 
end  of  the  elephant’s  tusks,  which  are  of  large  size,  an 
iron  rod,  binding  one  tusk  to  the  other.  Our  hero  seized 
hold  of  this,  and  began  to  lean  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  it  The  elephant,  not  altogether  liking  this  sort 
of  treatment,  determined  for  his  part  to  punish  his  au- 
dacious antagonist.  He  raised  his  great  head  aloft,  and 
the  young  fellow  was  swung  from  the  ground  nntil  he 
almost  touched  the  canvas  covering,  and  was  no  doubt 
much  higher  than  his  most  wild  ambition  ever  carried 
him.  The  animal  repeated  this,  and  a second  time  he 
descended,  to  the  ground,  when  the  elephant,  perhaps 
thinking  it  best  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  wrapped 
his  trunk  round  the  hapless  and  now  thoroughly  hum- 
bled youth,  and  very  unceremoniously  laid  him  in  the 
mud  that  overspread  the  floor.  The  wrestle  was  ended, 
the  elephant  coming  off  the  victor,  while  his  combatant 
picked  himself  up,  and,  amidst  the  hearty  laughter  of 
the  spectators,  vanished. 

The  doctrine  of  “Popular  Sovereignty"  being  largely 
misunderstood,  a Western  Democratic  orator  undertook 
to  define  it  in  a recent  speech,  which  he  did  so  etearly  and 
ably  that  the  people  determined  to  send  him  to  Congress 
to  maintain  the  principle  there  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
He  said : 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  Popular  Sovereignty  ? I 
know  what  it  is,  and  I will  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellow- 
citizens.  Popular  Sovereignty  is  the  great  principle  of 
freedom,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  gives  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  right  to  regulate  your  own  domestic  matters  in  your 
own  domestic  way,  according  to  your  domestic  institu- 
tion. You  can  have  your  chickens  fried,  Mr.  Chairman, 
or  you  can  have  them  broiled,  Bnd  Congress  has  no  right 
to  interfere.  You  can  have  beef-steak  for  breakfast,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  wish;  you  can  have  your  coffee  as  you 
like  it,  according  to  your  own  domestic  institution,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  can  not  interfere  with  your  domestic  institu- 
tions. That  is  Popular  Sovereignty,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow-citizens!"  [Tremendous  applause.] 

Judge  Barber,  of  Indiana,  was  one  of  the  men  who 
never  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  acquiring  useful  inform- 
ation. He  could  never  be  satisfied  with  general  state- 
ments, although  it  was  noticed  by  his  acquaintances 
that  his  fund  of  useful  information  had  not,  during  a 
somewhat  long  life,  remarkably  increased. 

At  one  time  the  Indian,  George  Copley,  was  lecturing, 
in  his  place  of  residence,  upon  the  “ Habits  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  Aborigines,"  and  the  Judge,  of  course,  was 
present,  listening  with  marked  attention  for  such  “ facts" 
as  might  be  gleaned.  When  the  speaker  had  closed,  he 
arose,  and  said, 

“ I wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question.  Which 
do  you  consider  the  most  savage— the  hostile  Indians,  or 
those  that  go  afoot  T” 

The  Judge  had  associated  horses,  or  bosses  as  he  call- 
ed them,  with  the  word  hostile,  and  easily  made  the 
blunder. 

Old  General  Johnson  had  another  association.  He 
as  showing  his  garden  to  Colonel  Scott,  who  remarked, 

“ Why,  General,  you  must  be  fond  of  horticulture.” 
“Oh!  yes,"  he  replied,  “I  was  always  great  for 
horses.”  m 

At  the  March  Term,  1859,  of  the  Montgomery  Circuit 
Court,  Indiana,  just  closed,  a prisoner  by  the  name  of 
Keeney  was  tried  upon  a charge  of  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery, with  intent  to  commit  murder.  He  was  a butcher 
by  profession,  and  had  always  been  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  procuring  patrons  and  customers.  The  jury, 
after  a short  retirement,  returned  into  court  a verdict  of 
Not  Guilty.”  Keeney  looked  around  as  if  something 
a*  expected  of  him,  and  rising  up,  he  turned  to  the 
jury,  bowed  to  them  with  a grateful  air,  and  remarked, 
“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I am  much  obliged  to  you 
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my  grandmother’s  residence ; our  last  meeting 
had  not  been  productive  of  pleasure,  and  I 
shrank  from  Hester’s  cold,  stony  eyes,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  any  thing  like  sympathy.  Some  time 
passed  without  our  meeting,  and  i congratulated 
myself  daily. 

But  one  afternoon,  just  before  the  holidays,  I 
returned  from  school  more  than  usually  de- 
pressed. My  pupils  had  been  fractious  and  the 
school-room  cold  ; the  streets  through  which  I 
passed  were  filled  with  'pedestrians,  all  happy 
and  bustling;  the  shops  were  thronged  with 
purchasers ; and  I drew  my  vail  more  closely 
about  me,  as  the  full  sadness  of  the  word  “alone" 
seemed  whispering  to  my  heart. 

Seated  by  my  little  stove  I suffered  the  tears 
to  course  dow’n  my  cheeks  unchecked ; for  the 
season  was  one  in  which  the  light-hearted  arc 
gayer,  and  the  sad-hearted  more  depressed.  I 
tried  to  remember  my  duties,  and  I felt  that  I did 
not  murmur — no,  I deserved  it  all ; I only  wept 
uncomplainingly,  for  my  lonely  heart  sent  up  such 
a strong  cry  for  my  husband — for  the  love  that 
was  mine  in  the  past. 

I was  startled  by  the  opening  of  the  door; 
and  I know  not  what  sent  a thrill  of  half-ex- 
pectant joy  through  my  frame — but,  alas ! the 
tearful  eyes  encountered  a most  unwelcome  ap- 
parition. The  spare,  wiry  figure  of  my  Aunt 
Hester  loomed  up  defiantly  before  me ; for,  rely- 
ing upon  the  bare  fact  that  doors  were  made  to 
be  opened,  she  made  it  a rule  to  omit  the  cere- 
mony of  knocking — her  reply  to  any  remonstran- 
ces being  that  “people  should  never  do  things 
at  which  they  are  ashamed  to  be  caught.” 

As  I was  doing  something  at  which  I was 
very  much  ashamed  to  be  caught  I suffered  ac- 
cordingly. 

“ Well,”  said  my  relative,  with  a grim  smile, 
as  I sat. looking  at  her  in  a kind  of  frightened 
surprise,  “why  don’t  you  say  that  you’re  glad  to 
see  me?  You  look  delighted!” 

“Aunt  Hester,”  I replied,  controlling  my 
tears  as  much  as  possible,  “you  are  welcome  to 
my  hospitality,  such  as  it  is — and  if  there  is  any 
thing  that  I can  do  for  you,  I will  do  it  will- 
ingly.” 

“Come,  now,”  said  my  aunt,  as  she  deliber- 
ately put  aside  a huge  cotton  umbrella,  “ I like 
that.  ‘ If  there  is  any  thing  that  you  can  do  for 
me’ — perhaps,  ma’am,  you  can  present  me  with 
a fine  place  in  the  country ! I shouldn’t  mind 
having  one.  But  that  isn’t  exactly  what  I came 
for,”  she  continued,  with  a sort  of  malicious 
cheerfulness;  “ill  news  always  spreads;  and  I 
hear  that  you  behaved  so  scandalously  there  at 
Meadowbrook  that  your  husband  had  to  leave 
you  ? I thought  no  good  would  come  of  all  those 
fine  feathers !” 

I paused  a moment  to  keep  down  my  rebell- 
ious spirit;  and  the  words,  “The  cup  which  my 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I not  drink  it?” 
seemed  to  whisper  encouragement,  and  I re- 
plied, quite  calmly : 

“ Aunt  Hester,  I have  no  doubt  that  I have 
been  very  much  misrepresented,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, natural  that  you  should  believe  what  you 
have  heard  of ’me ; but  if  yon  choose  to  listen  to 
a long  story,  I will  relate  to  you  the  facts  of  the 
case.” 

“Well,”  said  Aunt  Hester,  incredulously, 
“ let’s  hear  what  you’ve  got  to  say  for  yourself” 

It  seemed  to  me  a hopeless  task  to  move  the 
block  of  granite  before  me,  but  I began  the  re- 
cital as  a matter  of  duty.  My  auditormanifest- 
ed  neither  indignation  nor  sympathy ; and  when 
I had  finished,  she  observed : 

“ And  a pretty  minister’s  wife  you  have  made, 
to  be  sure,  to  say  the  least  of  it ! I always  thought 
those  long  curls  streaking  down  your  face  look- 
ed shallow  enough — I’m  glad  to  see  that  you’ve 
turned  ’em  up  at  last ! You  always  were  such  a 
fool,  and  so  set  up  about  that  doll  face  of  yours, 
that  I s’pose  those  people  thought  you’d  be  a 
good  subject.  I hope  it’ll  teach  you  a lesson !’’ 

My  aunt  had  bro’t 
in  her  verdict,  which 
seemed  to  run  thus : 

“ Innocent  of  the  par- 
ticular crime  impu- 
ted, but  guilty  of  ev- 
ery thing  else.” 

“Why  didn’t  you 
come  to  your  rela- 
tives at  once,”  she 
continued,  “and  tell 
us  about  this  affair  ?” 

“I  thought,”  said 
I,  “ that  when  I was 
there  last  you  acted 
as  though  you  did  not 
wish  to  see  me.” 

“Yes!”  replied  my 
aunt,  with  much  aspe- 
rity, “ and  you  didn’t 
guess  far  wrong!  — 

Your  husband,  who 
always  seemed  to  me 
a very  queer  kind  of 
a minister,  had  fool- 
ishly let  you  trick 
yourself  out  in  all 
sorts  of  finery,  and 
then  it  entered  Mad- 
am’s head  that  it 
would  be  a fine  thing 
to  go  and  show  her 
pretty  self  and  her 
pretty  dress  to  her 
humdrum  relatives, 
with  whom  she  was 
glad  enough  to  live 
until  she  picked  up 
an  old  husband  to  in- 
dulge her  in  all  her 
whims.  You  came  to 
be  admired,  and  I was 
determined  not  to 
admire  you ; but  now 


that  you’ve  been  humbled,  if  you  choose  to  be- 
have yourself  properly,  I shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  come  and  see  how  you’re  getting  on.  If 
you  want  a dinner,  or  a tea,  or  any  thing,  I 
s’pose  you  can  have  it  where  you’ve  often  had  it 
before.  Don’t  be  so  pressing,  Teena,  I can’t 
stop  all  night.” 

The  cotton  umbrella  and  the  stiff  figure  van- 
ished together,  and  I sank  down  upon  the  bed 
and  fainted  from  sheer  wretchedness. 


creature,  “how  low- 
spirited  he  used  to 
be ; and  when  a child 
. he  was  always  queer ; 

you  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect  him  to  act  like 
~ * other  people,  and  I 
I - - think  he’ll  get  enough 

0f  Indians  before 
j ' long.  You  just  stay 

ji-'y here  and  make  your- 
self  comfortable  ; this 
: is  your  home , remem- 

seemed  to  me  just 
like  a child.” 

_ •••;  -TZrr-;  I smiled  faintly  at 
' my  sister-in-law’s  idea 

There  was  some- 
'WT  iv  thing  hard  under  my 

\ : 'I,  pillow,  and  Arcthusa 

' drew  forth  my  Bible 

\ 'IB  JBlL,  lie  bent  down  to  kiss 

• 'W  iffilfM  you  for  the  last  time.” 
f*  mm  I He  had  kissed  me, 

r|^Rn||i  hate  me;  and  I bent 

. arcs  to  bide  the  tears. 

had  given  it  to  me  on 
that  morning;  and  I 
gazed  on  the  Maltese 
cross  on  the  side,  and 
the  purple  velvet  cover  stained  with  the  drops 
of  holy  water  that  had  fallen  upon  it,  with  sad 
feelings  of  reproach.  How  had  I kept  those 
vows?  How  had  I withstood  “the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil?” 

The  Sacred  Volume  and  its  companion  were 
seldom  out  of  my  hands  during  my  convales- 
cence ; and  I daily  drank  healing  draughts  from 
the  pure  fountain.  After  giving  myself  several 
severe  lectures  upon  the  impropriety  of  sinking 
into  a state  of  dependence,  and  the  healthful- 
ness of  action,  I felt  pretty  well  fortified ; and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  horrify  Arethusa  with  my 
intention  of  going  to  the  city. 

“Don’t  say  any  thing  to  discourage  me,  dear 
sister,”  said  I,  seeing  her  about  to  speak;  “I 
feel  perfectly  convinced  that  this  is  the  right 
course  for  me  to  take ; and  I shall  try  to  think 
more  of  that  now  than  of  any  thing  else.  I 
shall  return  to  the  occupation  from  which  your 
brother  took  me ; I know  that  I can  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  keep  me  from 
starving,  and  the  discipline  will  do  me  good.” 

“ But  you  look  so  pale  yet,”  urged  Arethusa. 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  I always  shall  look  so,” 
was  my  reply;  “ so  that  must  not  stop  me.” 

“Well,  remember,  Fairy,  that  when  you  are 
weary  with  teaching  you  must  take  a run  out 
here  to  get  a mouthful  of  fresh  air  and  some 
of  my  new  cream.  Whatever  happens,  you  are 
my  sister,  and  I shall  always  love  you  dearly.” 

Yes,  I could  rely  upon  Arethusa’s  affection, 
so  that  life  was  not  all  dreary. 

The  winter  was  setting  in ; the  apples  had  all 
been  gathered;  various  housekeeping  arrange- 
ments accomplished,  and  I set  off  without  delay. 

I had  several  scholars  to  attend  to,  and  I re- 
solved to  do  my  best.  My  pupils  were  from  the 
humble  ranks  of  life ; and  in  many  cases  de- 
plorably ignorant,  not  only  of  the  rudiments  of 
education,  but  of  the  first  principles  of  religion. 
I had  a two-fold  task  before  me,  but  I endeavor- 
ed to  discharge  it  conscientiously ; and  conquer- 
ing my  natural  timidity,  I ventured  to  visit  the 
parents. 

Sometimes  I was  repelled,  sometimes  encour- 
aged ; and  in  many  instances  I had  the  delight- 
ful consciousness  that  I was  doing  some  good. 
I had  put  on  the  robes  of  widowhood,  for  had  I 
not  lost  my  husband  ? And  “ the  lady  in  black” 
was  the  name  by  which  I was  soon  known  in 
the  humble  streets  through  which  I passed. 

Thoughts  of  the  past  were  with  me — I could 
not  shake  them  off ; and  often  the  recitations  of 
my  scholars  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  drow'sy 
hum  of  the  bee,  and  I was  far  away  at  Meadow- 
brook,  sitting  beneath  the  rose-vines,  or  wander- 
ing with  Mr.  Winneslie  in  the  lanes  around. 

I permitted  myself  the  extravagance  of  taking 
a church  paper,  because  now  and  then,  at  rare 
intervals,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Winnes- 
lie was  mentioned  in  its  columns ; and  some- 
times a communication,  written  bv  himself,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  mission. 
How  I devoured  these  brief  accounts!  They 
seemed  like  letters  from  my  husband  to  me; 
and  when  I read  of  toils  and  hardships,  just 
lightly  glanced  at,  with  his  characteristic  self- 
denial,  I felt  ready  to  fly  to  him  at  once  and 
lighten  his  difficulties  as  I knew  that  I could. 
But  ah ! I remembered  that  I had  not  deserted 
him — he  had  deserted  me ; and  I could  not  force 
my  society  upon  him. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  me  to  emulate,  in  some 
degree,  his  privations ; and  the  missionary  little 
thought  from  whence  came  the  contributions  of 
“Mizpah,”  which  were  always  acknowledged  in 
the  paper.  I loved  that  motto:  “The  Lord 
watch  between  thee  and  me  when  we  are  absent 
one  from  the  other;”  and  I cheerfully  ate  my 
crust,  without  lamenting  the  flesh-pots  that  had 
been  sacrificed  in  so  good  a cause. 


and  her  brother ; the  distance  was  great,  and 
the  means  of  conveying  letters  uncertain  ; the 
few  crumbs  afforded  by  my  church  paper  were 
all  that  I had  to  feed  upon.  Communications 
from  others  gave  an  account  of  the  failing  health 
of  the  missionary — toils  and  privations  were  do- 
ing their  work;  and  my  agony  became  almost 
insupportable  at  the  idea  that  he  would  probably 
die  without  a reconciliation,  with  no  loving  hand 
to  smooth  his  pillow. 

He  must  forgive  me — must  know  that  I was  in- 
nocent; and  I sat  down,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  wrote  a long  letter.  I told 
Mr.  Winneslie  of  my  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
any  wrong— of  the  trust  he  himself  had  reposed 
in  the  man  whose  name  I could  not  bear  to 
write— of  my  wretchedness  at  the  conviction  that 
I was  no  longer  loved — and  of  the  scene  in 
which  I had  acted  so  passive  a part.  I told  him 
that  we  should  probably  never  meet  again  in  this 
world.  I did  not  write  this  as  an  inducement  to 
return  to  me ; but  before  either  of  us  passed  into 
the  presence  of  our  Judge,  I desired  a full  un- 
derstanding and  reconciliation. 

I left  the  letter  with  Arethusa — she  thought 
she  might  be  able  to  send  it— and  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I had  bent  my  stubborn  spirit, 
and  accomplished  a painful  duty,  I returned 
to  my  daily  tasks. 

I am  sitting  here  this  damp  autumn  day, 
pouring  out  my  sorrows  to  myself,  and  blotting 
what  I write  with  my  tears.  Will  my  husband 
die  ? Shall  I never  behold  his  living  face  again  ? 

I hear  heavy  footsteps  approaching  my  room. 
Aunt  Hester  calls  all  shoes  “paper-soled”  that 
do  not  make  noise  enough  for  half  a dozen  men ; 
and  as  it  is  about  time  to  expect  another  inflic- 
tion from  her,  I may  as  well  nerve  myself  for 
the  “tug  of  war.”  .... 
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I know  not  where  to  begin.  My  cup  of  joy  is 
full  to  overflowing.  My  neglected  manuscript 
was  broken  off  abruptly,  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  whom  it  may  teach  in  after-years,  I must 
put  the  finishing  touches. 

Nearer  sounded  the  ominous  footsteps — faint- 
er grew  my  heart  with  a dread  of  Aunt  Hester — 
but  the  opening  door  disclosed  a figure  that 
darkened  on  my  vision  as  I sank  into  the  out- 
stretched arms. 

Words  of  tenderness  wooed  me  back  to  life: 

“ Ernestine ! my  wife ! my  poor,  injured 
wife ! Only  say  that  you  forgive  me  !” 

I clasped  him  closely — he  had  come  at  last — 
and  now  only  death  should  separate  us.  He 
was  changed — thinner  and  paler  than  of  old, 
and  his  hair  more  thickly  streaked  with  silver. 

“These  poor,  pale  cheeks,”  he  murmured; 
“ what  has  become  of  my  Fairy’s  bloom  ?” 

“ Gone,”  I replied,  “ with  my  weakness  and 
folly.  I am  strong,  now,  dear  husband ; suffer- 
ing has  purified  me.” 

The  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  I saw  them 
although  he  turned  aside.  But  a wild  happi- 
ness had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  I sat  there 
smiling  in  perfect  contentment. 

“ Not  one  word  of  reproach  ?”  asked  Mr.  Win- 
neslie; “no  questions  as  to  how  I came  or 
what  brought  me?” 


PART  III.—  Concluded. 

I iiad  been  very  ill ; for  weeks  I was  lying 
there  in  almost  total  unconsciousness ; but  at 
length  I awoke. 

“My  husband ?”  were  the  first  words  framed 
by  my  parched  lips. 

“Hush!  dear,  he  will  come  soon,”  whispered 
Arethusa,  in  the  tone  of  one  soothing  a refract- 
ory child. 

Something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  this  was  a 
subterfuge ; and  catching  Arethusa’s  hand,  as 
she  leaned  over  me,  with  a grasp  that  frightened 
her,  I exclaimed : 

‘ ‘ Arcthusa ! where  is  my  husband  ? Tell  me 
now  ! — instantly  /” 

“ lie  is  gone,”  was  the  sad  reply. 

“ Gone  where?"  said  I,  wildly.  “ Is  it  possi- 
ble that  he  would  desert  me  when  I was  so  ill  ?” 

No ; he  had  watched  tenderly  beside  me,  half- 
distracted,  it  seemed,  between  his  love  and  sor- 
row ; but  when  I evinced  signs  of  improvement 
he  tore  himself  away  to  avoid  a parting  scene 
that  would  have  been  painful  for  both. 

“ But  why  must  there  have  been  a ‘ parting 
scene  ?’  ” I exclaimed ; ‘ ‘ and  why  am  I here  ? 
Why  am  I not  at  the  Parsonage  ?” 

“ There  is  another  clergyman  at  the  Parson- 
age now,”  said  Arethusa,  hesitatingly.  “Ar- 
thur has  gone  to  a missionary  station  at  the  Far 
West.  ‘Henceforth,’  he  said,  ‘his  life  should 
be  devoted  to  his  Master.’  ” 

“How  dared  he  go  and  leave  me,  his  wife?" 
I exclaimed,  in  a tempest  of  anger.  “What 
have  / done  that  I should  be  treated  thus?” 

Arethusa  gave  me  an  inquiring  look  that  I 
understood  at  once.  Yes,  I remembered  it  all 
now,  and  she  had  a right  to  my  confidence. 

“Arethusa,”  I exclaimed,  with  sudden  earn- 
estness, as  I seized  both  her  hands,  “ I do  not 
know  what  Arthur  has  told  you;  but  I can  not 
blame  him  for  his  misconceptions ; I have  been 
placed  in  such  unfortunate  circumstances.  I 
only  wish  to  tell  you  the  story  as  it  really  is, 
for  I can  not  bear  to  lose  your  good  opinion. 
You  have  been  a kind  sister  to  me,  dear  Are- 
thusa, and  although  you  know  me  to  be  very 
foolish  and  inexperienced,  you  believe  in  my 
truthfulness,  do  you  not  ?” 

Arethusa  pressed  my  hand  affectionately,  and 
I could  see  that  the  tears  in  her  eyes  prevented 
her  from  speaking.  I told  her  every  thing  that 
had  occurred  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Otchc- 
sons,  omitting  nothing  of  my  own  weakness  or 
Mr.  Winneslie’s  trustfulness. 

It  was  a long  story,  and  at  the  close  I sank 
back  exhausted. 

“ You-  poor,  dear  baby !”  exclaimed  the  ten- 
der-hearted Arethusa,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  “you’ve  been  most  outra- 
geously treated ; and  I don’t  care  if  Arthur  is 
my  brother,  he’s  not  a bit  too  good  to  be  eaten 
up  by  the  Indians ! I feel  so  angry  at  him  ! in- 
stead of  waiting  until  you  told  him  how  things 
were,  to  go  stalking  off  to  that  outlandish  region ! 
I’ll  sit  right  down  and  write  him  a letter,  and 
tell  him  all  about  it.” 

“No,”  said  I,  restraining  my  sister-in-law’s 
impetuous  movement ; “ he  didn’t  love  me  any 
longer,  Arethusa,  and  I don’t  wish  to  call  him 
back  unwillingly.  Wait,  and  perhaps  he  will 
Jjegin  to  think  that  I am  not  quite  so  bad.” 

“You  know,  Fairv,”  said  the  kind-hearted 
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the  unpronounceable  name  which  he  had  left. 

As  if  to  crown  the  matter,  a letter  from  the 
Mission  announced  two  new  recruits  just  entered 
upon  their  labors ; and  advised  Mr.  Winneslie, 
iu  consideration  of  his  delicate  health,  to  seek 


I’m  a woman.  But  I 

may  be  different  from  “BOUND  TO  BISE,  IIEH,  SONNY 

most  of  ’em.* 

“ ‘ Well,  nurse,’  says  Mr.  Clingham,  ‘you’re 
going  to  have  a boy.’ 

“ ‘Lor’  bless  you,  Sir,’  says  I,  ‘excuse  me, 
but  you’re  very  much  mistaken.  Mr.  Green  has 
been  dead — dear  soul ! — this  dozen  years,  and 
I’m  a member  in  good  standing.  I hope  you 
don’t  really  think  it  of  me.’ 

“ ‘You  don’t  understand  me,  nurse,’  says  he. 

* I ought  to  have  said,  more  correct  perhaps,  we 
are  going  to  have  a boy.  There’ll  be  a line 
one  here — to  be  a candidate  for  your  nursery — 
if  we  can  arrange  it  so,  some  time  next  week. 

In  other  words,  and  to  speak  plain,  Mrs.  Cling- 
ham and  I have  concluded  to  change  babies 
with  a friend  of  ours  who  wants  a girl.  Remem- 
ber, keep  mum  about  it;  and  now  I want  you 
to  help  us.  Will  you  do  it?’  ‘If  I can,  and 
it’s  right,’  says  I;  ‘and  I suppose  it  is,  for  it’s 
you  that  does  it.’  ‘You’ll  be  well  paid, ’says  he. 

‘Very  well,  what  is  it?’  says  I;  and  then  lie 
told  me  that  I must  take  little  Nora — the  very 
name,  d’ye  see,  Lukev?  he  called  her  just  the 
same  that  this  little  girl’s  called  here — I must 
take  the  little  Nora,  and  start  off  with  her  and 
a trunk  full  of  baby  clothes  they’d  have  ready 
for  me,  and,  unbeknown  to  all  the  servants,  I 
must  go  by  steamboat  up  the  river  to  Hyde 
Park.  There  I’d  find  a carriage  waiting  for 
me  at  the  wharf,  and  I must  jump  into  it  and 
ride  up  to  a house  where  the  driver  would  leave 
me.  He  didn’t  describe  the  house,  for  he  said 
the  driver  would  know.  There  I’d  meet  the 
gentleman  who  would  change  with  me.  I’d 
.find  he  had  a fine  boy  for  me,  just  the  age  of 
little  Nora,  and  I must  take  the  young  one  and 
bring  him  back  with  me  by  the  very  next  down 
boat  that  touched  at  Hyde  Park,  supposing  I 
could  possibly  get  rested  so  soon.  I thought  a 
little  while,  and  then  I told  Mr.  Clingham  I 
guessed  I’d  do  it,  but  I wanted  to  think  a little 
while.  Says  he,  ‘I’ll  give  you  till  to-morrow 
noon.  I’d  rather  have  you  attend  to  it  for  us 
than  any  body  else ; but  if  you  can’t,  why,  you 
see,  we  can’t  wait,  and  must  get  another  person 
who  will.’  ‘I’ll  let  you  know  by  that  time,’ 
says  I. 

“ So  I went  up  to  my  own  room  and  began 
turning  it  over  in  my  head.  This  changing 
babies  is  ticklish  business,  thinks  I.  I wonder 
if  it  ain’t  a crime.  I’d  come  out  at  the  little 
end  of  the  horn  if  I should  do  it,  and  find  I’d 
got  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  deacons,  or  be  per- 
secuted for  it  by  the  police.  I’ll  find  out  before 
I do  it,  any  way,  says  I. 

“Accordingly  I took  down  the  Assembly’s 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  I looked  from  the  chief 
end  of  man  to  the  other  end,  and  I couldn’t 
find  any  thing  about  changing  babies ; and 
there’s  every  thing  that’s  any  way  wicked  set 
down  in  that,  you  know,  Lukey. 

“After  I had  found  there  was  nothing  about 
changing  children  in  the  Catechism,  so  it 
couldn’t  be  much  of  a sin  anyhow,  thinks  I it 


My  husband  took  me  at  once  to  Arethnsa’s, 
nnd  we  there  talked  over  our  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. My  sister-in-law  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  our  missionary  project ; we  both  needed  nurs- 
ing, she  said,  and  were  not  fit  to  go  off  among 
savages,  who,  she  appeared  to  think,  were  con- 
verted as  much  by  bodily  force  as  by  Gospel 
preaching. 

But  Mr.  Winneslie  said  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  field  of  usefulness,  nnd  he  could  not  be 
contented  to  stand  in  the  market-place  idle. 

“Look  at  that!”  exclaimed  Aretliusa,  point- 
ing energetically  to  me,  as  I happened  to  cross 
the  room,  “ what  kind  of  a figure  is  that  for  toil 
nnd  hardships?  Why,  a good  strong  wind 
would  take  her  off!” 

My  appearance  was  rather  shadowy ; and  my 
husband’s  eye  followed  me  with  a troubled  ex- 
pression. Nothing  more  was  saiil  on  tho  sub- 
ject then,  and  my  worthy  sister-in-law  fancied 
that  she  had  triumphed. 

That  very  day  Mr.  Pling,  one  of  the  old 
church -wardens  of  Meadowbrook,  called  to  see 
Mr.  Winneslie,  and  had  a long  conference  with 
him. 

“How  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  Meadow- 
brook?”  asked  my  husband. 

Meadowbrook!  the  name  awakened  associa- 
tions both  pleasant  and  painful.  The  painful, 
however,  predominated  ; there  were  some  people 
there  whom  I never  could  meet  again. 

But  Mr.  Pling  had  come  laden  with  a heavy 
budget  of  news.  The  whole  Otcheson  party  had 
sailed  for  Europe  immediately  after  our  depart- 
ure, and  the  house  had  passed  into  other  hands — 
Mrs.  Otcheson  having  voted  Meadowbrook  the 
most  stupid  place  she  ever  was  in.  The  Simeses, 
root  and  branch,  had  moved  to  a neighboring 
town,  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Murcross,  the  cler- 
gyman installed  in  Mr.  Winneslie’s  place,  hav- 
ing entirely  failed  to  please  his  flock,  or  they 
him,  found  Meadowbrook  a most  uncomfortable 
residence,  and  sent  in  his  resignation.  The 
poor  Meadowbrookians  were,  therefore,  left  in 
spiritual  darkness,  occasionally  lightened  by  a 
visit  from  the  Bishop,  or  some  wandering  cler- 
gyman; and  when  they  heard  that  Mr.  Winnes- 
lie had  returned,  they  resolved  to  do  their  best 
to  get  him  back.  So  said  Mr.  Pling,  adding 
that  Mr.  Wiuneslic  was  very  much  beloved  in 
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j dent  of  our  Debating  Society,  over  at  Pompey 
Hollow,  where  we  lived  then,  and  then  he  found 
out  he  had  to  keep  using  a book  that  was  made 
by  the  head  devil  of  all  the  Demikrats.  He 
had  to  use  it,  you  see,  though  it  came  awful  hard 
at  first,  and  riled  the  poor  man  more  than  was 
good  for  a. deacon  of  the  church;  and  he  was 
very  bad  in  the  liver  too,  Lukey,  for  it  was  the 
only  book  that  told  any  thing  about  how  to  keep 
order.  Jefferson's  Mnnnyal — that  was  the  name 
they  called  it.  And  at  last  your  father  became 
quite  reconciled  to  it,  for  he  used  frequently  to 
say  to  me,  ‘Tilda!’  ‘Well,’  says  I.  ‘Ain’t  it 
mighty  curious,’ says  he,  ‘ that  this  here  wicked, 
designing,  infidel  thief  of  aDemikrat,  that  don’t 
want  to  have  no  gincral  government — that  wants 
to  chew  it  all  up  and  stamp  on  it,  nnd  grind  it 
small — is  the  very  fellow  that  goes  and  writes  a 
Mannyal  that  shows  how  a gincral  government 
can  be  earned  on  in  the  very  best  possible  sort 
o’  way,  and  benefits  the  gincral  government 
thereby  as  much  as  can  be?’ 

“ * Perversity  of  human  nature,’  says  I.  ‘He’s 
made  cap-tyve  in  his  own  devices,  as  it  says  in 
the  blessed  primer.  Proud  Eorah’s  troop"  was 
swallowed  up.’ 

“ ‘ Spoke  like  a sensible  woman,  Tilda,’  says 
he.  And  he  always  did  have  a great  respect 
for  my  opinion.  P’rhnps  because  I wasn’t  giv- 
ing it  all  the  time  it  was  more  sot  by. 

“Well,  he  got  to  think  more  and  more  of  Jeff- 
erson's Mannyal,  nnd  in  his  last  sickness  lie  used 
to  be  reading  it  all  the  time.  His  mind  wan- 
dered a little  now  and  then,  and  at  such  times 
he  always  thought  he  was  a-speaking  in  the 
gineral  government  at  Washington.  When  he 
came  to  die  we  were  all  a-sitting  round  his  bed 
weeping  and  asking  what  we  could  do  to  make 
it  easy  for  him,  when,  all  at  once,  he  sits  right 
straight  up,  and  says  he,  ‘The  vote  will  now 
be  on  the  original  motion.  It  is  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  John  Green,  in  view  of  services  done 
faithfully  to  this  gineral  government,  have  five 
minutes  more  to  live.’  Then  he  listened  a few 
seconds — a cold  shiver  ran  all  through  him — says 
he,  in  a faint  voice,  ‘The  Noes  have  it:’  he 
fell  back,  and  he  was  gone.  Deary  soul,  how  we 
all  did  feel ! So  I was  left  a poor  widow,  and  yon 
were  a little  orphan.  But  bound  to  rise,  bound 
to  rise,  Lukey : heh  sonny  ? Well,  as  I was  a-go- 
ing to  say,  you  may  think  what  a comfort  the 
Mannyal  was  to  him.  After  he  was  gone  I al- 
ways kept  it,  and  used  to  read  in  it,  occasional- 
ly, for  his  sake. 

“ Well,  this  time  that  Mr.  Clingham  asked  me 
would  I change  the  baby  for  him,  and  I found 
out  that  it  wasn’t  agin  the  Catechism,  as  I said, 
thinks  I,  I’ll  see  if  it  ain’t  something  agin  tho 
gineral  government.  So  I looked  all  through 
that  Mannyal  from  cover  to  cover,  saying  to  my- 
self, if  any  thing  can  tell,  why  here  it  is.  And 
I couldn’t  see  that  babv-clianging  was  down 
there  neither.  It  wasn’t  rising  to  a point,  that 
was  sartain.  It  wasn’t  parly mentary  courtesy; 
and  I couldn’t  see  that  it  was  laying  any  thing 
on  the  table.  At  first  I thought  it  might  bo 
contempt  of  the  House ; but  I reasoned  a little 
on  it,  and,  finally,  ns  the  offer  was  very  good, 
being  nothing  less  than  fifty  dollars  just  for 
taking  a sail  up  the  North  River  and  back,  and 
keeping  a quiet  tongue  in  my  head,  says  I,  I 
don’t  believe  it’s  any  thing  agin  the  gincral 
government  anyhow,  and  I’ll  do  it  for  Mr. 
Clingham.  So'l  told  him  I would,  the  next 
day,  at  noon,  when  he  sent  for  me  as  appointed. 
It  was  about  three  or  four  days  after  that  I 
started  out  with  the  baby.” 

“ ]) — n that  baby ! there’s  no  end  to  it ! You 
went  up  the  river,  and  stopped  at  Hyde  Park, 
nnd  went  to  the  house  as  agreed  on,  and  changed 
the  one  brat  for  the  other,  and  brought  the  boy 
back.  That’s  the  way  to  tell  it,  talk  it  off  with 
a snap ! Your  water’s  boiling.  I’ll  take  my  tea 
stiwi;  jritli  yipajLiiml.no  cream,  thank  you.” 

Hukep:  always  impatient,  Lu- 
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CHAPTER  IX.— Continued. 

THE  FAMILY  THEE  CLIMBED. 

“You  see,  I was  nurse  to  Mr.  Joseph’s  fam- 
ily— Mr.  Joseph  Clingham ’s;  though,  because 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  they  always  used 
to  say  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  so  on,  with- 
out putting  any  Clingham.  Oh  what  a house 
that  was,  Lukey  ! The  child  that  was  born  into 
it  might  have  crowed  day  and  night  to  think  of 
his  good  luck.  There  was  a carriage  for  the  use 
of  the  nursery,  all  alone  by  itself,  and  every  (Jay 
when  the  weather  was  fine  the  coachman  used 
to  come  and  take  out  me  and  the  children. 
Such  rides ! How  I wished  my  little  Lukey 
could  be  along  with  his  mother ! But  no,  he 
couldn’t  ride — he  had  to  rise ; and  rising  and 
riding  don’t  go  together,  not  at  first;  though  he 
will  have  a carriage  now — won’t  my  Lukey? 
Then  he  was  off,  all  the  year  round,  at  some 
bank  a great  way  out  of  town,  and  I never  look- 
ed for  him  except  come  Christmas  and  New- 
Year’s  ; nnd  even  then  I didn’t  always  see  him, 
poor  boy  ! now  a-sweeping,  now  a-fetching  and 
carrying,  now  a-writing  till  twelve  o’clock  at 
night ; but  he  was  a-rising,  a-rising  all  the  time 
— wasn’t  he?’’ 

“Yes,  yes;  get  on,  mother,  get  on.” 

“Don’t  hurry  the  poor  old  mother,  sonny, 
I’m  a-getting  to  it.  Let’s  see — oh  yes ! There 
were  plenty  of  daughters  in  that  Clingham  fam- 
ily— the  other  brothers 
used  to  say  they  were 
s\  like  Jacob’s  sons  be- 

/'Vj,  cause  they  envied  Jo- 

/ V,  seph,  but  he  didn’t  feel 

/ V much  like  being  envied. 

For  though  they  were 
all  pretty  dear  little 
Jl  t‘,J  \|  young  ones,  those  girls, 

j/  y they  weren’t  sons,  and 

Joseph  did  mightily 
x , ' want  to  have  a son.  At 

’ last  another  child  was 

■ expected.  Well, we  got 

all  ready  for  it  in  the 
| nursery;  and  every  body 

had  been  expecting  and 
hoping  and  praying  for 
a boy  so  long  that  now 
we  felt  sure  it  would  be 
■ WW/  / that  kind  of  a baby, 

y Even  the  little  girls, 

down  to  the  shortest  lit- 
tle mite  just  learning  to 
talk,  kept  running  up  to 
my  side  a dozen  times 
a day  to  say,  ‘Won’t 
we  have  a little  brother 
— won’t  we  have  a dear 
little  brother,  nursie?’ 
That  shows  how  much 
it  was  thought  about. 

“ Well,  the  time 
came,  and  the  provok- 
ing little  beast  didn’t. 
I know  it  isn’t  right, 
Lukey,  but  I can’t  help 
it ; that’s  just  the  way 
we  felt  about  it — that  it 
was  desperate  mean  of 
him.  Though  it  wasn’t 
his  fault,  poor  thing! 
Girls  will  be  girls,  nnd 
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key ! Sonny,  soirny,  you  make  me  think  of  that 
tea-kettle:  you’re  shiny  and  quiet  outside;  you 
wouldn’t  think  you  were  cross  to  look  at  your- 
self in  the  glass  now,  though  you  dc  hurry  up 
vour  old  mother  so,  but  inside  I’ll  bet  you’re 
oiling.  Well,  well,  let’s  have  tea.  I won’t  say 
any  more  about  the  baby.  Only  just  this  : You 
want  to  know  how  I know  that  this  girl  here  is 
Nora  Clingham,  and  no  Nora  Manton  anyhow. 
I’ll  tell  you.  When  I stopped  at  that  house  in 
Hyde  Park,  it  was  just  sundown.  The  babies 
were  changed  in  the  west  parlor  of  the  house, 
and  I saw  the  man  that  gave  me  his  baby-boy 
for  Mr.  Clingham’s  daughter  right  in  the  full 
glare  of  red  light  that  came  through  the  open 
window.  He  was  a very  peculiar-looking  man 
— I marked  him  particular — I’d  have  known  him 
any  where  after  that  in  a crowd  of  thousands  and 
thousands.  And  I handed  him  our  baby,  and 
told  him  to  call  it  Nora — that  was  Mrs.  Cling- 
ham's  wish,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  him.  Now, 
when  I come  to  Cheswick,  just  five  years  ago 
last  April,  who  should  I meet  one  day  a-walk- 
ing  in  the  street  but  this  very  same,  pecu- 
liar, marked  looking  man — just  the  same  one- 
sided stoop,  only  a little  more  by  years,  as  was 
nat’ral— just  the  same  drooping  lip  and  chin 
that  run  back,  with  a deep  dimple  in  it,  and 
just  the  same  mournful,  seeking  sort  of  look 
about  the  eyes.  And  he  had  a girl  with  him. 
I heard  him  call  her  Nora  ! — Nora ! d’ye  mark 
it,  Lttkey  ? And  when  I asked  some  body  who 
that  was,  that  man  and  that  girl,  I was  told  it 
was  John  Manton  and  his  daughter  Nora.  And 
then  the  whole  truth  came  up  to  me,  and  I 
seemed  to  see  that  Hyde  Park  house  flash  fair- 
ly into  my  eyes ; and  you  can  guess  I wasn’t 
much  surprised  when  I found  whose  tenants 
John  Manton  and  his  daughter  Nora  were.  His 
daughter  Nora!  Humph!  That’s  all.” 

“Now  you’ve  told  your  story,”  said  Luke 
Green,  “ and  I’ve  listened  patiently  to  it,  though 
I knew  it  by  heart  before,  I beg  you’ll  keep  still 
and  listen  to  what  I have  to  say.  No  preserves, 
I thank  you.  Three  years  ago  you  told  me  these 
facts.  You  told  me,  too,  that  Joseph  Clingham 
had  died,  and  that,  if  there  was  no  will,  one- 
fifth  of  all  his  large  property  and  interest  in 
Clingham  & Co.  would  belong  to  this  girl,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  Nora  Manton,  but  is  really 
Nora  Clingham.  That  was  ingenious  in  you — a 
mighty  clever  and  far-reaching  thought  for  one 
of  your  sex,  who  are  generally  either  peacocks 
or  geese.” 

“Oh,  Lukey,  Lukey,  don’t  tickle  the  old  wo- 
man’s vanity,  you  designing  rogue.” 

“ Is  it  like  me  to  flatter?  I know  I can  do  it. 
I know  I do  do  it ; but  not  when  I can  help  it. 
That  was  a devilish  sharp  stroke  for  a woman  to 
think  of,  and  I followed  up  the  idea.  I found 
that  Joseph  Clingham  hadn't  left  any  will — that 
he  died  suddenly  of  ossification  of  the  heart 
when  he  supposed  he  had  full  twenty  years  life- 
lease  longer.  His  heart  turned  into  bone,  you 
know — that’s  what  ossification  means — not  into 
stone,  which  is  petrifaction,  and  would  be  a much 
properer,  prettier  disease  for  a gentleman  in 
business  on  ’Change  to  die  of.  Well,  as  you 
know,  I immediately  began  to  put  in  for  the 
girl,  according  to  your  bright  suggestion.  She 
was  young  and  raw  then,  but  I thought  I’d  be- 
gin early.  So  I commenced  playing  the  devoted 
to  a baby  in  sun-bonnets,  who  wore  tails  braided 
down  her  back  and  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  Lord ! 
wasn’t  I ardent  ? In  short,  I was  as  sweet  as  I 
knew  how  to  be.” 

“Oh,  Lukey,  Lukey,  boy,  that  was  a deal  too 
sweet.” 

“ Never  mind.  Now  it  was  a picture — now 
it  was  a silver  kickshaw  for  nosegays — now  it 
was  a card-table — now  it  was  something  else. 
I didn’t  see  as  I was  gaining  much — the  girl 
grew  older  and  older.” 

“Women  always  do,”  said  Luke  Green’s 
mother,  scntentiously,  and  with  a sigh. 

“And,"  continued  Luke  Green,  without  no- 
ticing the  interruption,  “she  didn’t  seem  to 
like  me  any  better — but,  saucy  minx!  she  quite 
avoided  me.  Yet  I kept  on,  day  and  night 
planning  and  trying  different  styles  of  attack 
on  the  young  woman — both  because  you  always 
would  hie  me  on  when  I felt  like  giving  up 
the  job,  and  because  the  chance  of  recovering 
the  girl’s  share  in  Joseph  Clingham’s  estate  out 
of  his  administrators  wasn’t  to  be  snuffed  at, 
when  it  amounted  to  a cool  hundred  thousand, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  part  of  the  partnership 
interest  as  would  descend  to  her.  So  I’ve  toil- 
ed away  like  a dog — now  pulling  this  wire,  now 
that — for  all  these  long  months  and  years.  At 
last  I got  old  Manton’s  consent.  He  even  said 
I should  have  his  help.  I thought  then  that  I 
was  made.  He  told  me  she  was  a poor,  por- 
tionless girl,  which  showed  he  didn’t  suspect 
what  I wanted  her  for ; and  I answered  back — 
Heavens ! so  piously — that  my  humble  income 
was  enough  for  two,  and  her  loveliness  was  an 
abundant  dower.  As  I said,  I supposed,  be- 
cause the  girl  seemed  to  think  so  much  of  the 
old  man,  that,  when  he  wanted  her  to  do  it, 
she’d  take  right  to  me — or  mind  him,  any  way. 
He  did  talk  to  her,  I know,  for  he  told  me  so ; 
and  after  that  she  didn’t  avoid  me  so  much, 
though  there  wasn’t  any  other  change.  1 sup- 
pose she  was  what  you  women  would  call  try- 
ing to  bear  me.  To*  cut  the  story  6hort,  I had 
every  hope  of  getting  her,  by  hoo*k  or  by  crook, 
until  there  came  to  the  Bank,  in  place  of  a book- 
keeper that  was  turned  out  by  James  Clingham, 
a rascal — d — n him  a thousand  times  ! — and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fool  is  in 
love  with  him.” 

And  Luke  Green  indulged  in  an  imprecation 
which  is  as  unpleasant  to  write  as  it  would  have 
been  to  hear. 

“ Not  in  love  with  my  Lukey — my  dear,  eweet 
Lukey  ? She  shall  be  in  love  with  you — we’ll 
make  her.  We  won’t  lose  her  so — will  we,  son- 
ny?” 
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And  the  spider  eyes  of  the  old  woman  re- 
treated so  far  into  their  cobweb  of  wrinkles  as 
to  bo  out  of  sight,  with  the  intensity  of  her  de- 
termination ; while  as  that  cruel,  square  lower 
jaw  of  hers  came  up  with  a crunch  against  the 
crust  she  was  nibbling,  the  likeness  of  the  mo- 
ther to  the  son  became  fearfully  apparent ; and 
had  you  been  there,  you  would  have  thanked 
your  stars  that  neither  of  them  disliked  you, 
and  held  your  finger  where  the  crust  was. 
Then  she  continued : 

“ What’s  the  name  of  the  man  that  comes  in 
between  you  and  the  girl,  Lukey  ? What’s  his 
name  ? Just  let’s  hear  it.” 

“ Ernest  Beckford,”  answered  Luke  Green, 
with  a look  and  in  a voice  that  were  curse 
enough  without  farther  words. 

The  old  woman’s  twin  spiders  sprang  out  as 
if  they  had  the  very  fattest  fly  right  on  the  edge 
of  their  cobweb. 

“ Ernest — Ernest — Ernest  ? Let  me  see  ! 
Ernest,  you  say?  I’ve  heard  that  name  some- 
where. Where  was. it,  now?  I used  to  know 
an  Ernest.  Oh,  I can't  think ! Deary  me, 
Lukey,  I’m  getting  to  be  a terrible  forgetful  old 
woman !” 

“ Oh,  it  isn’t  likely  you  could  have  ever  heard 
of  him.  He’s  a perfect  stranger  to  most  of  the 
firm,  I believe,  except  that  he  had  done  them 
some  service  abroad  where  he  came  from.  But 
she  loves  him — I know  she  does ; and  to-day, 
when  I went  to  old  Manton’s  to  talk  about  him, 
what  do  you  think  he  did  to  me?  He , d — nhim!” 

“What,  Lukey?  What?” 

“ He  turned  me  out  of  doors ! By , if  I 

am  not  even  with  him,  may  I — ” 

And  at  the  same  time  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
man  and  the  woman  ground  audibly,  and  with 
a force  which  once  more  told  their  kinship. 
The  old  woman  put  down  her  cup,  and  leaning 
on  the  elbows  of  her  chair,  lifted  herself  to  her 
feet.  Iler  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled, though  her  teeth  were  shut. 

“Let  me  go,  Lukey — let  me  go!”  she  mut- 
tered, trying  to  shake  her  shoulders  loose  from 
his  grasp.  “I  will  go  ! He  turned  you  out  of 
doors,  did  he  ? He,  the  baby-changer  ! I’ll  go 
and  drag  him  out  of  his  house  ! I’ll  bring  him 
out  by  the  hair ! I’ll  spit  on  him  ! I’ll  show 
him  to  the  crowd,  and  say,  ‘ There’s  the  man 
that  sold  his  son  for  a daughter ! Baby- 
changer  !’  Let  me  go,  Luke  Green ! Let  me 
go,  I say ! Mind  me,  boy ! I’m  your  mother ! 
Turned  you  out  of  doors,  did  he  ? He  /” 

It  required  all  the  strength  even  of  a grown 
man  like  the  Bank  superintendent  to  hold  down 
the  struggling  old  woman,  endued  as  she  was 
with  a preternatural  force  through  rage.  But 
at  length  her  fury  spent  itself ; and,  all  limp 
and  shivering,  she  fell  back  on  her  chair  like  an 
exhausted  tiger-cat,  and  listened  to  her  son. 

“ Do  you  want  to  ruin  me  ? Do  you  want  to 
make  yourself  a cursed  old  fool  and  me  a laugh- 
ing-stock, and,  worse  yet,  a perfectly  lost  man  ? 
Good  God!  are  you  crazy?  Sit  down  — sit 
down !” 

When  she  had  grown  quiet  again,  or  measur- 
ably so,  he  continued : 

“ I must  have  that  girl,  if  it  costs  me  my  life. 
Look  you,  mother ! You’re  old,  but  I know  you 
can  keep  a close  tongue.  I’ll  just  give  you  a’lit- 
tle  inkling  of  something.  For  quite  a while  past 
I’ve  been  making  stock  operations  and  doing 
other  slippery  money-business;  and  now  that 
I’ve  laid  the  egg  and  sat  on  it,  it’s  got  to  hatch. 
It  will  all  be  out  before  long;  there’s  no  help 
for  it ; and  then,  unless  bv  that  time  Nora  Man- 
ton,  as  she  calls  herself,  Nora  Clingham  as  she 
is,  is  my  wife,  and  I am  in  that  way  related  to 
the  Clinghams,  so  that  it  won’t  do  to  blow  out 
on  me,  I lose  my  place  as  superintendent,  and, 
hark ! very  likely  my  liberty!  As  sure  as  there’s 
a God  or  a devil,  if  I don’t  get  that  girl  I shall 
be  in  danger  of  State  Prison  inside  of  the  next 
six  weeks!” 

“Lukey!  Lukey!  I’ll  die  before  I let  them 
take  you !”  was  all  the  old  woman  could  gasp, 
now  staring  into  his  face  with  a ghastly  fixed- 
ness. 

“ I'll  die  before  I go  there.  But  I must  make 
one  more  push  for  the  girl.  Now  can  you  think 
of  any  new  plan  ? You  always  were  up  to  plans, 
and  that’s  one  reason  why  I’ve  come  to  you  to- 
night. If  you  can  fix  on  any  thing  we  haven’t 
tried  yet,  I believe  I’m  ready  to  put  it  in  opera- 
tion, if  it  isn’t  absolutely  crazy.  Your  profit’s 
my  profit,  and  mine’s  yours.  If  you  do  succeed 
in  getting  that  cursed  girl  for  me,  there’s  no 
queen  ever  lived  better  and  had  more  honor 
than  you  shall  have.  I will  be  your  slave,  as 
well  as  your  son,  till  you  die.” 

The  very  fact  of  perceiving  herself  thus  left 
to  her  own  resources  was  a quickener  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  old  woman.  With  the  sheer 
necessity  of  thinking  harder  than  usual,  plan- 
ning with  a rarer  sagacity,  her  eyes  grew  larger, 
emerging  out  of  their  cobwebs,  and  seeming  to 
advance  toward  the  outer  rim,  as  if  to  tighten 
the  strands  and  lay  them  more  cunningly  for  a 
prey.  She  set  down  her  tea-cup,  put  her  chin 
in  her  palm  as  if  to  press  the  jaw  still  tighter  on 
some  thought  whose  very  life  she  was  sucking 
out,  and  rocked  her  whole  head  forward  and 
back  upon  her  elbow'.  And  in  the  dim  light 
which  by  this  time  was  all  that  strained  down 
from  the  sunset  sky  through  the  wet  raiment  in- 
tervening between  heaven  and  Blinker’s  Court, 
her  strange  cap  seemed  a mysterious  unshriven 
spirit,  flitting  restlessly,  aimlessly  in  its  pain  on 
the  ghost-white  muslin  wings  that  held  it  under 
her  chin.  And  as  she  rocked,  and  the  gloomy 
spirit  flitted,  Luke  Green  still  paced  the  floor, 
ever  and  anon  looking  toward  her  as  if  asking 
for  her  conclusion. 

Suddenly  she  sat  perfectly  motionless,  press- 
ing her  chin  as  if  she  would  crush  it  in.  Then 
she  lifted  herself  to  her  feet  with  almost  juvenile 
alacrity,  and,  in  a voice  that  was  more  like  a 
hawk-scream  than  a human  voice,  cried  out : 


“Lukey!  Lukey!  I have  it,  Lukey,  boy! 
The  day’s  ours!  Oh,  goody — goody — goody- 
good!  Look  here  now!  Keep  quiet,  boy— 
don’t  get  excited ! Haven’t  you  lent  old  Man- 
ton  money  ? Didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had  ?’’ 

“Yes;  he  owes  me  three  hundred  dollars 
now.  I’ve  got  his  note  for  it.  It  isn’t  worth 
that!”  and  Luke  Green  contemptuously  snapped 
his  fingers.  * ‘ I lent  it  to  him  knowing  I couldn’t 
get  it  again  unless  I got  that  d — d woman.  It 
was  a venture,  that’s  all.” 

“Never  mind,  never  mind!  Hark,  Lukey, 
you  just  take  that  note  and  show  it  to  the  girl, 
and  tell  her  that  if  she  marries  you  it’s  hers.  But 
if  she  don’t  take  you,  then  it  goes  into  the  hands 
of  the  Law,  and  John  Manton  gets  sold  out  on 
execution.  And  just  you  hint  to  her  one  other 
little  thing — you  needn’t  tell  her  right  out  that 
it  is  so,  and  lie  about  it — just  you  hint  that, 
maybe,  her  father  knows  more  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  certain  bank  money  than  he’d 
care  to  tell  her,  and  that,  when  you  caught  him 
at  a little  operation  of  that  kind,  he  gave  you 
that  note  to  cover  you  in  case  you  were  blamed ; 
and,  Lukey,  tell  her  that  it  may  go  hard  with 
her  father  if  it’s  found  out,  but  it  never  shall  be 
found  out  if  she’ll  marry  you.  And  then  strike 
while  the  iron’s  hot  — the  moment  she  gets 
frightened,  and  says  Yes,  take  her  right  off  to 
the  nearest  justice’s,  and  marry  her  directly ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  boy?” 

The  superintendent  stood  silent  for  a mo- 
ment after  his  mother  had  ceased — while  she, 
clutching  him  by  both  wrists,  peered  up  into  his 
face — and  then  replied,  slowly,  and  consider- 
ately, 

“By  G — d ! I believe  I’ll  try  that." 

He  bid  his  mother  good  night.  She  kissed 
him  repeatedly  with  that  mouth  so  hard,  so 
malignly  set,  for  every  other  thing  and  creature. 
“ You’ll  rise,  Lukey,  you’ll  rise!  bound  to  rise, 
hch,  sonny?”  These  words  were  the  last  that 
sounded  on  his  ear  as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 
And  as  he  came  past  the  door  of  the  front  room 
on  the  lowest  floor  the  lodger  therein  opened  it 
for  a moment,  and  on  the  wall  opposite  there 
hung,  as  a decoration,  shined  upon  by  the  full 
flame  of  the  just  lighted  candle,  a colored  en- 
graving of  Haitian's  gallows  and  elevation. 
“Bound  to  rise,  lieh,  sonny?”  These  words 
seemed  sinking  through  the  air  like  a plummet 
from  third  pair  back.  And  Mr.  Luke  Green 
shuddered  slightly,  though  the  evening  was 
warm,  as  he  passed  out  into  Blinker’s  Court. 


LITERARY. 

The  Bereaved  will,  we  think,  be  interested 
by  an  advertisement  in  another  column  directed  to 
them. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  March  5,  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Haitn 
(Cal.)  presented  the  credentials  of  Milton  S.  Latham 
(Cal.),  who  appeared  and  was  sworn  in.  Senator  Sum- 
ner (Mass.)  introduced  a resolution  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident for  copies  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  the 
propositions  on  ran  itime  law  and  neut-al  rights  by  the 
Congress  of  Paris  of  the  16th  April,  1856.  The  hill  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  arms  to  the  States  was  taken  up, 
when  Senator  Fessenden  (Me.)  moved  an  amendment 
prohibiting  any  State  or  Territory  from  purchasing  a 
greater  number  than  its  population  would  justify.  No 
action  Was  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  the  bill  was 
laid  aside.  The  Claims  Court  Bill  being  taken  up.  Sen- 
ator Bayard  (Del.)  explained  its  provisions  and  advocat- 
ed its  passage.  Senator  Hale  (N.  H.)  moved  an  amend- 
ment requiring  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  Con- 
gress before  any  money  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Some  discussion  was  had,  when  the  motion  to  amend 
was  lost.  Some  other  amendments  were  proposed  and 
made,  when,  after  discussion,  the  Senate  adjourned  with- 
out disposing  of  the  bill. In  the  House,  Mr.  Millson 

(Va.)  moved  that  the  House  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Chaplain  to  officiate  alternately  with  the  one  already 
chosen  by  the  Senate.  A discussion  ensued,  and  Mr. 
Millson’s  resolution  was  adopted.  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio) 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  bill  regulating  the 
mileage  of  members  of  Congress  reduced  to  twenty  cents 
per  mile,  straight  line  traveling,  taken  up.  He  gave  no- 
tice that  he  would  renew  his  motion  to-morrow.  He  sIbo 
asked  consent  to  move  that  the  subject  of  a Pacific  Rail- 
road be  referred  to  a Select  Committee  of  fifteen — he  de- 
clining to  serve  on  the  Committee.  Mr.  Curry  (Ala.) 
objected.  Mr.  S.  then  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  adopted.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs (N.  Y.)  asked  consent  to  move  the  appointment 
of  a Committee  of  nine  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  aiding  New  York  in  the  construction  of  a ship-canal 
around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Objection  was  made.  Mr. 
Barksdale  (Miss.)  asked  leave  to  offer  a resolution  fixing 
upon  the  4th  of  June  as  the  day  for  the  adjournment  of 
Congress;  objected  to.  Mr.  Covode  (Pa.)  asked  leave 
to  offer  a resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee 
of  five  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  whether  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  other  officer  of  the  Government  has,  with 
money,  patronage,  or  any  other  improper  means,  sought 
to  influence  Congress  or  any  Committee  thereof  with  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  also 
to  make  investigation  into  a number  of  matters  connect- 
ed with  Government.  Mr.  Florence  (Pa.)  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  the  resolution,  as  also  did  a number 
of  other  Democrats.  The  suspension  of  the  rules  was 
moved,  amidst  much  excitement,  when  the  House  agreed 
to  the  motion,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan (Texas)  offered  a joint  resolution  that  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  volunteer  forces  to  be  called 
into  military  service  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  when  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday,  March  6,  in  the  Senate,  the  Yice-Fresi- 
dent  presented  a certified  copy  of  the  Kansas  Constitu- 
tion. Senator  Mason  (Va.)  stated  that  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  had  Thaddeus  Hyatt  in  custody,  and  moved  that 
he  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  asked 
what  excuse  he  had  for  disobeying  the  summons  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  whether  he  was  now  ready  to  answer, 
and  that  he  be  required  to  answer  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  Committee.  Senator  Hale  (N.  H.)  moved 
to  substitute  the  word  reason  for  excuse  in  the  first  in- 
terrogatory ; negatived,  by  42  against  12.  Senator  Ma- 
son’s resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  Mr.  Hyatt  was 
given  till  2 r.M.  on  Friday  next  to  decide  upon  answer- 
ing the  Committee’s  questions.  Senator  Brown’s  (Miss.) 
resolution  relative  to  the  Territories  was  taken  up,  and 
he  addressed  the  Senate  at  length.  Senator  Fitch  (Ind.) 
replied,  when  the  subject  was  postponed.  The  Military 
Academy  Appropriation  Bill  was  taken  up,  and  Senator 
Wigfall  (Texas)  explained  the  position  occupied  by  the 
people  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  and  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  appropriating  $1,300,000  to  equip  a 
regiment  of  Mounted  Texan  Volunteers.  Senator  Fes- 


senden (Me.)  opposed  immediate  action  on  the  ground  of 
the  silence  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
subject.  Senator  Toombs  (Ga.)  thought  the  President 
and  Governor  of  Texas  had  ample  power  already.  After 
further  discussion,  a message  was  received  from  the 
President  inclosing  Governor  Houston's  communication 
on  the  subject.  Also  a communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  Senate  then  adjourned  without  any 

action  on  the  bill. In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  pro. 

tection  of  female  passengers  on  emigrant  ships  was  taken 
up,  and  after  being  amended  so  that  a process  may  bo 
issued  in  the  English,  French,  or  German  language,  and 
tliat,suit  be  brought  within  one  year  from  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  the  bill  was  passed.  Mr.  John 
Cochrane  (N.  Y.)  reported  a bill  for  the  simplification 
and  codification  of  the  revenue  laws.  Mr.  Washburne 
(111.)  reported  a joint  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  di- 
recting the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for 
a light-house  at  Chicago  to  be  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  of  that  city.  Mr.  Florence  (Pa.)  pre- 
sented a memorial  asking  that  steamers  of  light  draught 
be  substituted  forsailing  schooners  in  the  revenue  service. 
The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a Chaplain, 
and  Mr.  Stockton  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  by  16  ma- 
jority. On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio),  the  Congres- 
sional Mileage  Bill  was  taken  up  and  passed,  15-1  against 
21.  Mr.  Hoard  offered  a resolution  calling  for  a select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  certain  statements  made  by 
Messrs.  Adrian,  Haskin,  and  Hickman,  last  December,  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  had  endeavored  to  bribe 
them  from  their  course  of  duty.  An  exciting  debate  en- 
sued, after  which  the  resolution  was  adopted,  when  the 
House  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday,  March  7,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Sew- 
ard (N.  Y.)  presented  petitions  for  the  Homestead  bill 
and  for  protection  on  coal  and  iron.  Senator  Sumner 
(Mass  ) moved  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  appoint- 
ing a commission  to  revise  and  arrange  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  agreed  to.  Senator  Brown's 
resolutions  relative  to  Territories  was  taken  up,  and  Sen- 
ator Wade  (Ohio)  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate at  length,  and  waB  followed  by  Senator  Toombs.  The 
subject  was  then  postponed  till  to-morrow.  The  Military 
Academy  bill  was  then  taken  up,  when  Senator  Fessen- 
den (Me.)  moved  the  postponement  of  it  till  the  papers 
received  from  the  War  Department  relative  to  the  Texas 
border  troubles  were  printed.  Senator  Wigfall  (Texas) 
urged  immediate  action,  but  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  mo- 
tion to  postpone,  and  adjourned. In  the  House,  Mr. 

Farnsworth  (111.)  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  establishing  an  AsBay  Office  and  Branch  Mint  at  Chi- 
cago. Referred.  Mr.  Thayer  (Mass.)  reported  against 
Mr.  Morrill's  Agricultural  College  bill.  Mr.  Morrill 
(Vt.)  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  report  be  post- 
poned  till  the  third  Tuesday  in  April.  Mr.  Branch  (N.  C.) 
wanted  the  bill  to  go  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Crawford  (Ga.)  moved  to 
lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  which  was  negatived  by  106 
Nays  to  72  Yeas.  The  motion  to  postpone  was  then 
agreed  to.  Mr.  Aldrich  (Minn.)  endeavored  to  obtain 
consent,  but  failed,  to  offer  a resolution  directing  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  removing  the  National  Capital  to  some  point 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Burnett  (Ky.)  reported  a 
bill  incorporating  the  United  States  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty. The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  Van  Wyck  (N.  Y.) 
took  the  floor,  making  a speech  which  caused  some  ex- 
citement. Mr.  Perry  (Me.)  and  Mr.  Moorhead  (Pa.)  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side,  when  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Thursday.  March  8,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Grimes 
(Iowa)  gave  notice  of  a bill  for  the  retrocea-ion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Brown’s  (Miss.)  Territorial  resolutions  were  then  taken 
np,  and  Senator  Collamer  (Vt.)  addressed  the  Senate. 
He  wns  followed  by  Senator  Benjamin  (La.)  in  reply. 
The  West  Point  Bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  Senator 
Wigfall  (Texas)  withdrew  liis  amendment  for  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  Texas  volunteers,  and  presented  another 
specifying  the  items  desired.  After  some  debate  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  Senator  Hale  (N.  II.)  moved 
that  when  the  regiments  of  volunteers  are  raised,  the  reg- 
lar  army  be  decreased  in  proportion.  Lost.  Adjourned. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Burch  (Cal.)  introduced  a bill  to 

pay  the  expenses  attending  the  suppression  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities. lie  also  offered  a resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
instructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  ascertain  if  any 
legislation  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the 
House,  and  preserve  order,  previous  to  the  election  of  a 
Speaker.  Mr.  Kellogg  (111.)  introduced  a bill  granting 
lands  to  actual  settlers  in  the  Territories,  and  providing 
that  the  inhabitants  elect  all  Territorial  officers.  Mr. 
John  Cochrane  (N.  Y.)  introduced  a bill  to  amend  tho 
act  limiting  the  liabilities  of  ship-owners.  Mr.  Gurley 
(Ohio)  reported  a Congressional  printing,  binding,  and 
lithographing  reform  bill— proposing  to  establish  a Gov- 
ernment printing-office.  Mr.  Burnett  (Ky.)  moved  to  in- 
struct the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures  to  investi- 
gate the  giving  out  of  the  public  binding.  The  motion 
was  carried  to  grant  a clerk  and  stenographer,  as  also 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Burnett  Mr.  Colfax  (Ind.)  submitted 
a report  and  bill  proposing  a reduction  in  the  expenses 
of  the  Post-office  Department;  also  inviting  proposals 
for  carrying  the  entire  mails  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  States,  on  one  line.  The  Army  Appropriation 
Bill  was  reported.  Messrs.  Stanton  (Ohio)  and  Curtis 
(Iowa)  urged  that  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  and  Messrs.  Sherman  (Ohio), 
Phelps  (Mo.),  and  Washburn  (Me.)  took  opposite  grounds, 
when  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  bill  requiring  the  Executive  documents  to 
be  printed  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  session 
was  taken  up  and  debated  at  length.  The  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  place  the  printing  at  the  option  of  the 
President,  and  then  ordered  to  a third  reading,  when  tho 
House  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  March  9,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Fitch 
(Ind.)  introduced  a bill  to  provide  for  the  public  print- 
ing. Senator  Bright  (Ind.),  one  for  enlarging  the  pub- 
lic grounds  about  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt, 
who  had  refused  to  appear  before  the  Harper’s  Ferry  In- 
vestigating Committee,  was  brought  in,  and  in  response 
to  the  Vice-President’s  inquiry,  said  he  was  ready  to  an- 
swer, presenting  a voluminous  document  to  be  read  as 
his  reply.  This  was,  on  motion  of  Senator  Mason  (Va.), 
sent  to  the  Clerk  to  be  read,  when  the  reading  was  in- 
terrupted by  Senator  Mason,  who  regarded  the  paper 
as  not  so  much  of  an  answer  as  an  argument.  De- 
bate ensued  upon  the  objection,  and  the  Senate  ordered 
the  paper  to  be  read  by  YeaB  40  against  Nays  12.  After 
the  reading  was  completed,  Senator  Mason  recapitulated 
the  facts  of  Mr.  Hyatt’s  summons  and  arrest,  together 
with  the  points  contaiued  in  the  answer.  11c  then  moved 
that  Mr.  Hyatt  be  confined  in  the  jail  until  he  signifies 
his  willingness  to  appear  and  answer  all  proper  and  legal 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  him  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Senators  Doolittle  (Wis.)  and  Fes- 
senden (Me.)  saying  that  they  wanted  time  to  examine 
this  question.  Senator  Mason  varied  his  motion  so  as  to 
order  that  Mr.  Hyatt  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  until  the  further  order  of  the  Senate. 

'Phis  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  adjourned In  the 

House,  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  announced.  It  consists  of  the  following : Messrs. 
Curtis(Iowa),  Farnsworth  (111.),  Phelps  (Mo.),  Davis  (Md.), 
Scott  (Cal.),  Rice  (Mass.),  Fenton  (N.  Y.),  Smith  (Va.), 
Taylor  (La.),  Kellogg  (Mich.),'Blair(Pa.),  Aldrich  (Minn.), 
Hamilton  (Texas),  French  (Me.),  and  Stout  (Oregon). 
The  Committee  on  the  Corruptions  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment was  also  announced,  and  consists  of  Messrs. 
Covode  (Pa.),  Oliu  (N.Y.),  Winslow  (N.  C.),  Train 
(Mass.),  and  Robinson  (111.).  Mr.  Gurley  (Ohio)  report- 
ed a joint  resolution  to  repeal  a part  of  the  Printing  law, 
so  as  to  give  each  House  control  of  its  own  printing.  An 
exceedingly  spicy  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  alleged 
frauds  in  the  binding  were  discussed.  The  resolution 
was  finally  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  House  adjourned 
till  Monday. 

TIIR  CODIFICATION  OF  TIIE  REVENUE  LAWS. 

We  read  in  the  Herald; 

“ Mr.  John  Cochrane  has  eharge  of  his  bill  for  the  cod- 
ification of  the  revenue  laws.  It  is  the  product  of  about 
five  years'  labor.  It  has  passed  under  the  supervision 
of  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  three  Committees 
on  Commerce.  Its  provisions  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
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*nee  to  the  administration  of  revenue  law,  and  indeed  to 
ita  actual  intelligibility.  It  is  a simplification  of  those 
formerly  offered.  Mr.  Cochrane  has  thought  it  the  wisest 
course  to  exclude  from  it  all  innovations  of  an  important 
character,  leaving  to  the  work  of  future  amendment  the 
task  of  further  improvement  A bill  of  such  magnitude 
as  this  can  not  be  read  with  ease,  and  if  read  not  one  in 
a hundred  could  be  presumed  to  be  so  familiar  with  ita 
details  as  to  understand  it;  consequently  he  wishes  it 
understood  that  the  chief  object  proposed  by  this  bill  is 
the  repeal  of  all  conflicting  laws,  and  the  collation  of  the 
old  and  judiciously  approved  laws  in  a body,  with  emen- 
dations of  detail  and  practical  working,  as  adopted  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  ap- 
proved practice  under  its  authority,  but  without  sanction 
of  law.  Thus  it  may  be  understood  that  no  innovations 
are  contemplated.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  law  take 
effect  in  one  year  after  its  passage.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  errors  should  be  made,  the  law  is  to  be  perfected,  if  in 
any  part  decided  to  be  imperfect.  The  bill  is  in  readi- 
ness, and  will  probably  have  a special  and  early  day  set 
apart  for  its  consideration.” 

GENTLEMANLY  LANGUAGE  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  following  is  the*  report  of  a recent  occurrence  in 
Congress,  from  the  Olobe: 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.  “ Sir,  I will  indulge  in  no  unkind  re- 
mark to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  man ; but  the  charge 
must  be  met,  and  history  vindicated,  let  the  consequences 
fall  where  and  as  they  may.  One  other  gentleman  spoke 
of  Massachusetts  burning  witches  in  the  ancient  times. 
Does  ho  not  know  that  your  own  people  burn  slaves  at 
the  stake,  and  it  seems  to  waken  no  horror  in  your 
minds."  , _ . 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss,  (interrupting).  "I  pronounce  the 
gentleman  a liar  and  scoundrel.  I pronounce  the  gentle- 
man's assertion  false — utterly  false." 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.  “ My  time  is  short,  and  I hope  not  to 
be  interrupted." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.  “ You  hare  no  right  to  utter  such 
foul  and  false  slanders.” 

Mr.  Gartbbll.  “ I rise  to  a point  of  order.  It  is  that 
no  member  upon  this  floor  has  a right  to  libel  the  people 
of  any  section  of  this  country,  and  then  deny  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  people  the  right  to  reply.  I pro- 
nounce the  assertion  made  by  the  gentleman  false  and 
unfounded." 

(Cries  of  “ Order”  on  the  Republican  side.) 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.  “I  have  heard  such  words  before, 
and  I am  not  to  be  disturbed  nor  interfered  with  by  any 
blustering  of  that  sort.  I am  not  here  to  libel  any  part 
of  the  Union." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mias.  “ Will  you  go  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  test  the  question  of  personal  courage 
with  any  Southern  man  f 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.  “ I travel  any  where,  and  without  fear 
of  any  one.  For  the  first  eight  weeks  of  tiiis  session  you 
stood  upon  this  floor  continually  libeling  the  North  and 
the  people  of  the  Free  States,  charging  them  with  treason 
and  all  manner  of  crimes;  and  now  you  are  thrown  into 
a great  rage  when  I tell  you  a few  facts.’’ 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.  "Mr.  Chairman — ’’ 

The  Cuaib.  "The  gentleman  from  New  York  can  not 
be  interrupted  except  by  a point  of  order,  and  the  Chair 
appeals  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  not  to  violate 
the  rules  of  the  House.  The  Chair  trusts  they  will  not 
do  so." 

Mr.  Davib,  of  Miss.  "I  shall  observe  them,  Sir,  if 
otlierR  do  not;  but  I certainly  will  not  permit  Southern 
people  to  be  slandered.” 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.  " If  gentlemen  are  so  sensitive  in  re- 
gard to  their  own  feelings,  I ask  them  to  be  as  sensitive 
as  to  the  feelings  of  others;  if  they  were,  we  would  not 
have  had  such  wholesale  denunciations  of  the  people  of 
the  North  as  we  had  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  this 
session." 

AFFRAY  AT  WASHINGTON. 

" An  encounter  occurred  on  March  7,  between  Colonel 
Fred.  W.  Lander,  of  Massachusetts,  superintendent  of 
the  overland  wagon  road  expedition,  and  W.  M.  F.  Ma- 
graw,  of  Missouri,  freight  contractor,  and  late  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  expedition.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  an  attack  was  made  last  winter  in  the  rotunda  of 
Willard’s  Hotel,  by  Mr.  Magraw,  upon  Colonel  Lander. 
In  this  difficulty,  it  is  said,  Colonel  Lander,  sfter  having 
received  four  terrible  blows— the  first  struck  while  ids 
back  was  turned— at  last  reached  Magraw,  knocked  him 
down  and  beat  him  until  pulled  off  by  the  bystanders. 
Magraw  went  West,  and  while  Colonel  Lander  was  ab- 
sent in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stated  in  St  Louis  that  he 
had  whipped  him  in  the  fight,  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
plied opprobrious  epithets  to  him.  Directly  after  the 
occurrence,  Magraw  sent  two  gentlemen  to  Colonel  Lan- 
der begging  him  not  to  renew  the  difficulty  which  had 
•riginally  grown  out  of  Magraw’s  refusal  to  fight  Colonel 
Lander  a duel,  or  m«ke  required  apology.  Colonel  Lan- 
der returned  from  California  ab  >ut  two  months  ago.  Ma- 
graw arrived  yesterday.  To-day  Colonel  Lauder  met 
Slagraw  in  front  of  Kirkwood’s  Hotel,  at  which  he  is 
stopping.  Magraw  got  out  of  a hack,  with  some  friends. 
Lander  was  accompanied  by  Major  Yates,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  Magraw  had  made  the  aforesaid  remarks.  Col- 
onel Lander  said,  ‘I  demand  of  you  an  explanation  of 
your  remarks  to  this  gentleman.’  Magraw  stepped  back 
upon  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  followed  up  by  Lander.  Ma- 
graw  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket  and  muttered  something. 
Lander  struck  him  upon  the  breast,  pushing  him  back, 
laying,  * Speak  up,  and  speak  loud.  Sir !’  On  this  Ma- 
graw  said,  ‘ Let  me  go  into  the  hotel.’  ‘ Yes,’  said  Lan- 
der, and  followed  up.  Within  the  hotel  Magraw  at- 
tempted to  go  into  the  entry ; Lander  stopped  him,  say- 
ing, ‘Turn  round  now,  Sir,  and  face  me,  and  answer 
me,’  at  the  same  time  turning  him  rudely  round  by  the 
shoulder. 

HOW  IT  ENDED. 

“ Hereon  Mr.  Kirkwood,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  in 
the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  interposed,  requesting 
Lander  not  to  create  a disturbance  in  the  house,  telling 
him  that  ladies  on  the  floor  above  were  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  noise  of  the  altercation.  This  for  an  instant  parted 
the  combatants,  and  permitted  Magraw  to  retire  some 
ten  feet.  He  immediately  drew  his  pistol,  and,  pointing 
it  to  Lander,  said,  ‘Approach  me  again.  Sir,  and  you 
are  a dead  man.  Lander  jumped  to  attack  him,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  ‘I  am  unarmed,  you  scoundrel,  but 
no  matter.’  Mr.  Kirkwood  again  interposed.  Colonel 
Lander  said,  ‘Come  out  on  the  avenue  again.  Sir;  re- 
lieve this  gentleman  from  this  affray  here,  take  your 
pistol,  and  I will  meet  you  as  I am,  unarmed— come  on.’ 
Magraw  refused.  Lander  then,  after  stigmatising  him 
as  a liar,  thief,  blackguard,  and  scoundrel,  requested 
any  one  of  the  crowd  to  step  forward— of  which  there 
were  more  than  forty— and  take  up  the  quarrel,  if  a 
friend  of  Magraw.  None  speaking,  Colonel  Lander  re- 
tired. The  last  statement  heard  was,  ‘You  have  re- 
fused my  challenge;  you  have  refused  to  name  your  time 
and  place,  and  yeur  own  weapons,  and  meet  me;  you 
have  struck  me  with  a billy  and  were  whipped  by  me 
for  it,  and  have  lied  to  the  contrary;  and  now,  you 
scoundrel,  you  refuse  a scratch  fight;  you  with  a loaded 
pistol  and  I unarmed— I shall  never  notice  you  again.’ 
Colonel  Lander  then  made  his  apologies  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  hotel,  offered  to  wait  on  the  ladies  and  apologize, 
and  retired.  Colonel  Lander  was  accompanied  by  Major 
Yates,  and  during  the  altercation  was  joined  by  his 
nephew,  W.  M.  West,  who  took  no  part  in  the  affair 
whatever.  Colonel  Lander  is  a Massachusetts  man,  and 
says  for  the  honor  of  his  State  he  will  never  carry  con- 
cealed weapons,  though  he  will  fight  any  one  who  assails 
him  with  or  without  them.” 

MORE  OF  TIIK  JOHN  BROWN  AFFAIR. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  having 
found  indictments  against  Owen  Brown,  son  of  John 
Brown,  and  Francis  Merriam,  two  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry 
insurgents.  Governor  Letcher  has  made  a requisition  upon 
Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio  for  their  arrest  Governor 
Dennison  declines  issuing  warrants  for  their  arrest,  and 
states  that  he  has  already  given  his  reasons  to  Governor 
Letcher. 

TRAGEDT  AT  SYRACUSE. 

A terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  on  Thursday  in  Syra- 
cuse. A husband,  whose  wife's  honor  had  been  tampered 
with  by  a physician,  first  poUoned  his  two  children  and 
then  himself,  the  poison  proving  fatal  in  each  case.  The 


man’s  name  is  Tinker,  and  that  of  the  physician  Searles. 
The  latter  has  been  locked  up  in  the  Penitentiary  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  indignation  of  the  citizens. 

A SAD  STORY. 

The  Troy  Times  of  the  28th  ult.  details  the  following: 
“ Not  a very  great  while  ago — at  least  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant— a gentleman  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, who  lives  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  came 
to  this  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  the  rural 
elephant.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  different 
varieties  of  the  animal  here;  in  fact,  his  knowledge  pro- 
gressed, as  subsequently  appeared,  altogether  too  rapidly 
for  his  moral  or  physical  good.  In  course  of  time  the 
New  York  gentleman  became  acquainted  with  a woman 
living  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  who  was  an  angel  of 
about  anv  thing  but  virtue.  She  was  a married  woman, 
but  that  did  not  make  any  particular  difference;  the  New 
Yorker  was  not  fastidious  in  point  of  morals.  They 
walked,  rode,  feasted  together.  In  course  of  time  the 
state  of  things  became  known  to  the  husband  of  the  err- 
ing  woman,  who  put  himself  in  a position  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events.  Late  one  night,  when  lie  was  sup. 
posed  to  be  almost  any  where  else,  lie  caught  his  delin- 
quent wife  and  her  metropolitan  paramour  emerging 
from  a vehicle  in  front  of  a well-known  disreputable  es- 
tablishment  on  River  Street.  His  words  were  few— his 
actions,  by  the  aid  of  a slung  shot,  spoke  for  themselves. 
When  his  manifestations  were  completed  the  New  Yorker 
might  as  well  have  been  in  Africa  as  in  Troy,  for  all  the 
consciousness  he  possessed  of  his  whereabouts.  He  was 
taken  up  and  carried  to  his  hotel,  where  the  surgeon  who 
was  summoned  said  he  would  die.  This  alarmed  the 
husband,  who  at  once  made  liimself  exceedingly ’scarce. 
The  wife,  thus  left  without  restraint,  took  upon  herself 
the  treatment  of  her  paramour,  and  during  more  than  fi  ve 
weeks,  while  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  nursed  him 
assiduously.  But  he  did  not  die.  So  the  husband  re- 
turned, and  not  only  returned,  but  made  an  application 
for  divorce,  which  was  allowed  to  go  by  default — the  wife 
having  no  defense  to  make.  Since  the  severance  of  her 
marriage  ties  she  lias  fast  descended  in  the  social  scale, 
and  added  intemperance  to  immorality.  On  Friday  night 
last,  while  quite  intoxicated,  she  met  at  the  establishment 
before  referred  to,  a black  man  of  genuine  ebony  hue  and 
grizzly  pate,  whom  in  conversation  she  challenged  to 
marry  her.  The  negro  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the 
pair  proceeded  together  to  call  upon  a colored  pastor. 
He  at  first  declined  to  marry  them,  but  upon  being  as- 
sured by  the  woman  that  her  father  was  half  black,  his 
reluctance  was  overcome,  and  he  performed  the  ceremony. 
The  amalgamated  parties  lived  together  but  a day  or 
two,  when  the  woman  was  taken  to  the  house  of  her  fa- 
ther in  Albany.  The  affair  is  a scandalous  one  through- 
out, and  affords  a sad  revelation  of  the  workings  of  a 
class  of  social  evils  in  our  very  midst.  The  former  hus- 
band of  the  woman  is  a respectable  man,  and  her  father 
is  an  estimable  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Albany." 

TRAGEDY  IN  VIRGINIA. 

We  read  in  the  Petersburg  Express,  February  29: 

" The  usually  quiet  and  law-abiding  people  of  the 
County  of  Henry  have  been  intensely  excited  for  the 
past  three  or  four  days,  in  consequence  of  a terrible 
tragedy— or  rather  triple  tragedy— that  was  enacted  in 
their  midst  on  Saturday  last.  The  particulars  reached 
us  last  evening  through  a source  entirely  reliable.  The 
details,  although  not  as  full  as  we  shall,  doubtless,  be 
enabled  to  give  at  an  early  day,  are  sufficient  to  cause  a 
thrill  of  horror  at  their  mere  recital. 

•‘  It  appears,  according  to  the  version  given  ns,  that, 
some  years  since,  a grand-daughter  of  the  venerable  and 
talented  Vincent  Witcher,  Esq.,  of  Pittsylvania  County, 
married  a gentleman  from  the  adjoining  County  of  Hen- 
ry, whose  name  was  Clemmens.  His  Christian  name 
wo  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The  maiden  name 
of  Mr.  Witcher’s  grand-daughter  was  Smith.  The  par- 
ties lived  happily  together  until  about  eighteen  months 
since,  when,  upon  the  most  unfounded  suspicions,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  Mr.  Clemmens  desired  a separation 
from  his  wife,  and  immediately  instituted  proceedings 
for  a divorce,  at  the  same  time  impeaching  her  honor  as 
the  grounds  for  his  course. 

" Last  Saturday  was  set  apart  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions, and  the  parties  met  at  a magisterial  precinct  in 
Henry  County. 

“ Mr.  Witcher  appeared  to  defend  the  suit  and  protect 
the  honor  of  his  grand-daughter. 

‘‘The  taking  of  the  depositions  progressed,  and  after 
the  plaintiff  had  finished  with  a witness,  Mr.  Witcher 
asked  a question,  which  greatly  exasperated  the  1ms- 
band,  Mr.  Clemmens.  He  immediately  arose,  drawing 
a pistol  at  the  same  time,  and  fired  at  Mr.  Witcher.  Mr. 
Witcher,  it  seems,  also  rose  and  drew  a pistol  from  his 
pocket,  and  rs  the  ball  of  his  antagonist  grazed  amund 
the  abdomen  he  fired,  striking  Clemmens  in  the  foreliead 
and  killing  him  instantly. 

"A  nephew  of  Mr.  Witcher,  and  a Mr.  Smith,  brother 
of  Mr*.  Clemmens,  hearing  the  firing,  rushed  into  the 
room.  A brother  of  Mr.  Clemmens,  who  had  also  been 
attracted  by  the  pistol  reports,  fired  at  a nephew  of  Mr. 
Witcher,  the  ball  taking  effect,  and  producing,  it  is  fear- 
ed, a fatal  wound.  Upon  seeing  *liis  nephew  shot,  Mr. 
Vincent  Witcher  again  fired,  Btriking  Clemmens  No.  2, 
and  killing  him  instantly. 

" At  this  stage  of  the  sanguinary  affair  Mr.  Smith,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Clemmens,  drew  a bowie-knife,  but  had 
scarcely  unsheathed  the  blade  when  he  was  fired  upon 
by  a second  brother  of  Clemmens,  the  ball  taking  effect 
in  the  shoulder,  and  producing  a painful  wound.  Infu- 
riated by  his  wound,  Mr.  Smith  rushed  upon  his  antag- 
onist, and  with  one  powerful  thrust  of  the  knife  com- 
pletely disemboweled  Clemmens  No.  3,  the  unfortunate 
man  falling  dead  on  the  spot 

“ Three  of  the  parties  dead,  and  the  other  three  all 
wounded,  the  horrible  tragedy  here  ended." 

HORRIBLE  DEATH. 

The  Providence  Journal  says ; “A  melancholy  and  fa- 
tal accident  occurred  about  nine  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing, at  the  Branch  Mill,  two  miles  west  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Potter,  wife  of  Asa  Potter,  who 
worked  in  the  spinning  and  warping  roera  of  the  mill, 
was  passing  near  the  upright  shaft,  when  her  dress 
caught  on  the  head  of  a bolt  in  the  coupling  of  the 
shaft,  winding  it  around  the  shaft,  throwing  her  down, 
and  in  that  position  whirling  her  around  with  great  ve- 
locity, the  shaft  making  one  hundred  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  shaft  was  stopped  in  one  or  two  minutes, 
hut  she  was  dead  when  disentangled  from  it.  While 
carried  around  with  the  shaft,  her  head  and  shoulders 
were  constantly  thrown  against  the  contiguous  machinery 
with  such  force  as  to  break  her  neck,  and  shockingly 
crush  and  mangle  the  bones  and  flesh  of  her  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  upper  portion  of  her  body.  Her 
husband  had  charge  of  the  room,  and  was  present  when 
the  sad  accident  occurred.  She  was  a very  worthy  wo- 
man, and  with  her  husband  had  been  employed  a num- 
ber of  years  in  the  Branch  Mill.  She  left  two  boys,  the 
youngest  about  four  years  of  age. 

PERSONAL. 

The  occasion  for  the  visit,  in  June  next,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  Canadas,  is  that  he  may  put  into  its 
place  the  lart  stone  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  belonging  to  and  forming  part 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Senator  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  only 
lady  in  Washington  who  braved  the  austerities  of  Lent, 
last  week,  by  giving  a dancing  party.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Holt  entertained  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Post-office  Committee  at  dinner  on  Thursday. 

At  present  the  main  stay  of  Speaker  Pennington  is  the 
page  who  stands  upon  the  right,  a youth  of  fine  appear- 
ance, and  something  near  nineteen  years  of  age.  This 
page  was  first  appointed  to  office  by  Speaker  Boyd,  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  “ page 
to  the  Speaker,”  among  which  is  now  reckoned  the  du- 
ties of  prompting  the  Speaker  in  discharging  his  bus- 
iness. He  stands  near  the  Speaker,  and  directs  him  in 
an  under-tone  how  to  put  every  motion,  and  how  to  de- 
cide points  of  order  as  they  arise.  “ Thaddeus”  is  known 
to  all  the  politicians  of  the  country  as  the  most  remark- 
able parliamentarian  of  his  age  living.  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  rules  of  order  he  is  perfectly  familiar, 
and  every  precedent  he  has  at  his  fingers’ -ends. 

General  Tom  Thumb,  who  is  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  has  his  yacht,  his  fast  trotter,  is  without  a wife,  and 


is  rich,  is  about  to  start  again  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
himself,  lie  Is  tired  of  a quiet  life,  and  longs  to  be  a 
spectacle  again  to  admiring  crowds. 

Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  is  said  to  have  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  late  severe  surgical  oper- 
ation performed  on  him  for  the  gravel. 

The  Delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Charleston 
Democratic  Convention,  and  such  as  propose  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  that  body,  in  April,  are  making 
arrangements  to  go  in  a body.  It  is  proposed  to  charter 
one  of  the  new  steamers  of  the  Baltimore  line  for  the  trip. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Charleston  hotel-keepers  have 
resolved  to  charge  seven  dollars  per  day  tor  board  during 
the  session  of  the  Convention  ! 

John  Bowen  is  in  custody  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 


An  amuBing  occurrence  took  place  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Senate  at  Trenton  on  Monday  last.  A rumor  hav- 
ing obtained  currency  that  the  wife  of  the  Senator  from 
Burlington  had  recently  presented  him  with  triplets,  a 
resolution  was  presented,  tendering  him  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  peers,  and  recommending  that  his  example 
he  followed  by  the  entire  body  of  grave  and  reverend 
Senators.  The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  amidst 
a terrific  explosion  of  laughter,  which  could  not  be  re- 
strained, the  lobbies  relishing  tlie  joke  equally  as  keenly 
as  those  within  the  bar. 

The  daughter  of  a much-respeeted  citizen  (says  the 
Louisville  Democrat)  married  some  two  or  three  months 
ago  quite  a well-known  member  of  the  legal  profession 
in  our  city.  The  honey-moon  passed,  we  suppose,  with 
them  as  it  usually  passes  with  wedded  love.  The  young 
wife  was  gay  and  fast,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 
create  many  small  bills,  which  the  husband  could  pay  at 
leisure.  Not  content  with  this  privilege,  and  gay,  with- 
al, at*home  and  abroad,  rumorsnys  the  young  wife  culti- 
vated a fove  for  a well-known  comedian,  and  desired  to 
share  his  fortunes.  Rumor  says  many  strange  tilings,  and 
among  them  that  the  wife  has  gone  off  after  the  actor. 
The  husband,  being  a lawyer,  lias  already,  we  under- 
stand, filed  a petition  for  a divorce.  We  do  not  give  the 
names  of  the  parties,  though  they  are  well  known  in 
some  circles  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Joseph  Barker  has  arrived  in  England,  from 
America,  after  enduring  a very  stormy  sea-voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  stated  that  lie  intends  to  reside  in 
England,  and  will  join  the  moderate  reformers.  The  de- 
bate with  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  on  ‘‘  Christianity,*’  is  like- 
ly to  be  field  In  the  neighborhood  of  Leeds. 

At  the  Alms-house  in  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock Mr.  Cornelius  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Grinneli,  the 
united  age  of  the  youthful  couple  being  169  years — the 
bridegroom  being  90  and  the  bride  79  years  of  age.  A 
turkey  supper  was  given  in  honor  of  the  worthy  pair  by 
Adam  Bennett,  Esq.,  the  keeper  of  the  institution,  in 
which  a large  number  of  invited  guests  partook,  and  the 
evening  passed  off  very  agreeably  until  a late  hour,  when 
tlie  party  adjourned,  wishing  the  happy  pair  a long  life 
together,  and  that  they  might  have  children’s  children 
clinging  around  them  in  their  old  age. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  says  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  parties  to  the  Chicago  scandal,  and 
expresses  the  belief  that  “ Mrs.  Burch  is  innocent  of  the 
grave  charges  so  widely  circulated."  Her  influential 
and  powerful  friends  would  never  permit  this  case  to  go 
to  trial,  as  they  are  determined  to  do,  unless  they  had 
reason  to  be  convinced  of  her  innocence.  They  will  suc- 
ceed in  vindicating  the  innocence  of  a woman  who,  per- 
haps, was  too  gay,  but,  we  trust,  not  erring. 

Tlie  Boston  Gazette  learns  that  Dr.  Huntington's  res- 
ignation lias  been  accepted,  and  liis  connection  with  Har- 
vard College  will  cease  at  an  early  day. 

A singular  lawsuit  is  going  on  in  London,  a gentle- 
man having  6iied  a confectioner  for  putting  too  many 
portraits  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  upon  a supply  of  bonbons  lie 
had  ordered.  He  had  ordered  the  lids  of  the  bonbons 
ornamented  with  portraits  of  celebrated  living  person- 
ages, and  tlie  confectioner  bad  put  five  Spurgeons  in 
each  dozen.  Tlie  plaintiff  had  no  objection  to  a fair  pro- 
portion of  Spurgeon  in  his  sweetmeats,  but  lie  thought 
five  out  of  every  twelve  was  more  Spurgeon  than  he  or 
his  guests  could  stand.  Tlie  case  was  adjourned  in  order 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  list  of  portraits  from 
which  tlie  confectioner  selected. 

Tlie  Herald  of  Progress , by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis:  a 
new  Weekly,  which,  replacing  the  Spiritual  Telegraph, 
has  reached  this  week  ita  third  number,  in  which  we  find 
tlie  following ; 

CONJUGAL  PARTNER  WANTED— REFORM  LA- 
DIES,  under  thirty,  with  dark  eyes  and  plump  forms, 
please  address  B.  R.,  Coventry,  R.  I.  N.  B. — Corre- 
spondence confidential.  Good  references  given. 

Countess  Danner,  the  Copenhagen  milliner,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  present  King  of  Denmark,  has  be- 
come so  obnoxious  that  the  ladies  of  the  "best  society” 
leave  the  house  as  soon  as  she  enters  her  box  in  the 
opera. 

The  man  whose  wife  caught  a pnekage  of  $250  in  mo- 
ney froni*him  and  threw  it  out  of  the  railroad  car  win- 
dow, thinking  it  was  a paper  of  tobacco  which  he  intend- 
ed to  take  out,  was  a lawyer  of  Boston  and  did  not  find 
his  money  again.  Rather  expensive— that  “playful” 
toss. 

J udge  Dwight  holding  County  Court  in  Cayuga,  N.  Y., 
last  week,  adjourned  the  hearing  of  a suit  from  Friday  to 
Monday,  upon  tlie  representation  of  a juror,  that  being  a 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  be  could  not  conscientiously  do 
juror  duty  on  Saturday. 

Elijah  Cowles,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  has  been  made  to  pay 
$258  to  Mary  E.  Russell,  of  Pelham,  for  promising  to  have 
her,  and  then  sneaking  away.  She  sued  for  6500. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ingersoll,  Attorney- General  of 
Maine,  died  last  week  at  Bangor. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PROBABLE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CHINESE  DIF- 
FICULTY. 

Tire  London  Star  says  it  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Government  are  in  possession  of  recent  intelligence 
from  Pekin,  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  is  disposed  to  make  every  reason- 
able concession  for  the  purpose  of  averting  further  hos- 
tilities, and  that,  if  these  pacific  dispositions  are  met  in 
an  honorable  spirit  by  England,  all  further  contest  may 
be  avoided. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

A Liverpool  journal  says:  “It  is  contemplated  by  the 
directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  to  attempt, 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  raise  the  in- 
jured portion  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  defective  portion,  and  to  bring  it  into  working  order." 

THE  COMING  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

Tlie  London  Neuts,  of  the  16th  ultimo,  says;  “Mr. 
Ileenan,  the  American  pugilist,  better  known  in  the 
professional  world  as  the  ‘Benicia  Boy,’  has  located 
himself  at  East  Hamhain,  adjoining  the  city  of  Salis- 
bury, where  he  is  undergoing  the  necessary  training  for 
the  forthcoming  contest  with  Sayers  for  the  champion- 
ship of  England." 

FRANCE. 

GRAVE  LOOK  OF  AFFAIRS. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes : “In  France  affairs 
wear  a grave  look.  The  protectionists  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  defeat  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  cus- 
tom measures,  but  the  Emperor  has  evinced  so  great  a 
determination  to  carry  out  his  present  policy  that  the 
machinations  of  the  few  against  the  interests  of  the 
many  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  harmless.  The 
protectionists  were  made  to  understand  that  any  attempt 
at  producing,  by  their  misrepresentations,  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  would  be  dealt 
with  in  a most  severe  nnd  summary  manner.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a cessation  of  all  rumors  of  insurrection 
or  insubordination  among  the  operatives.  In  the  mean 


while  the  treaty  has  been  published,  and  the  public  en- 
abled to  judge  for  itself  that  the  interests  of  all  parties 
were  cared  for  therein.  A consequent  reaction  even 
among  many  of  the  hitherto  violent  protectionists,  has 
taken  place,  and  the  Government  may  now  count  upon 
an  easy  transition  into  wiser  and  more  liberal  conuner- 
cial  relations  with  all  tlie  world,  should  not  the  unprin- 
cipled and  absurd  policy  of  the  conservative  faction  of 
England  succeed  in  overthrowing  a treaty  that  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  similar  treaties  with  all  other  commercial 
nations. 

“ I said  that  in  France  affairs  wore  a grave  look.  I 
refer  thereby  to  the  machinations  of  the  clergy,  who  arc 
instigated  in  tiieir  opposition  by  uo  less  a personage 
than  his  Holiness,  the  should-be  meek  and  lowly  suc- 
cessor of  8t.  Peter— the  really  rancuneux  and  fiery  Pius 
IX.  The  poor  man  is  gentle  enough  himself,  hut  he  no 
longer  has  any  control  over  his  own  actions.  He  is  the 
amedamndrot  Antoneili,  who  urges  him  on  to  acts  of 
violence  and  exhibitions  of  rage  that  injure  deeply  tlie 
cause  of  the  Church.  Each  day  the  ranks  of  the  papal 
army  are  swelling,  and  each  day  the  conflict  grows  more 
and  more  imminent  between  these  ruthless  mercenaries 
and  the  people  of  Romagna." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SAVOY. 

The  London  Morning  Post  contains  the  following  im- 
portant paragraph  : 

“ This  question  no  longer  adds  to  the  complications  of 
Europe.  It  arose  out  of  circumrtances  not  within  the 
control  of  France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  foreseen 
and  urged  a Confederation  in  Italy.  The  course  of 
events  pointed  in  the  direction  of  an  Italian  kingdom. 
In  such  an  event  it  was  obvious  that  great,  inconven- 
ience would  arise  from  the  French  slopes  of  the  Alps  be- 
ing a portion  of  that  kingdom ; hence  the  suggestion  for 
the  cession  of  Savoy.  The  French  Government  has 
now,  however,  expressed  its  willingness  to  defer  to  the 
decision  that  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  on  the  question,  and  all  fear  of  collision  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  definitely  obviated.” 

THE  EMPEROR  ON  SKATES. 

He  adds:  “Allow  me,  ere  closing  my  letter,  to  an- 
nounce to  your  readers  that  the  Emperor  is  quiie  well; 
that  lie  eats,  sleeps,  nnd  takes  his  usual  outdoor  exer- 
cise, and  that  no  fearful  mysterious  malady  troubles 
him,  the  sensation- writers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. I had  the  pleasure  of  skating  yesterday  near  his 
Majesty,  and  observed  that  he  was  gay,  and  cut  his  cir- 
cles and  went  backward  and  forward  just  as  though  lie 
never  had  had  extraordinary  spinal  diseases  or  fearful 
Solferino  visions,  while  his  elasticity  routed  all  ideas  of 
secret  mail  shirts  and  hidden  armor.  The  Empress  and 
Prince  Imperial  are  also  in  excellent  health." 

ITALY. 

PROBABLE  WHOLESALE  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

A letter  from  Rome  in  the  Nurd  says:  “Violent  meas- 
ures are  said  to  be  in  contemplation  here  among  the 
highest  personages  in  the  Government.  The  first  would 
be  the  excommunication  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  of 
the  sovereigns  who  may  assist  him;  next,  the  placing 
of  their  kingdoms  under  interdict;  then,  the  convoca- 
tion by  the  Pope  of  a general  council  to  examine  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes  may  not  be  ascribed  to  tlie  imprudent  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Holy  See  in  concordats,  and  wheth- 
er those  concessions  ought  not  to  be  retracted  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Church.  Such  aro  the  wild 
projects  put  forward  by  ultramontanism. 

NEW  CONVULSIONS. 

'At  latest  accounts  there  were  rumors  that  Victor 
Emanuel  had  issued  an  address  urging  Naples  and  Sici- 
ly to  an  insurrection.  The  Piedmont  armaments  wero 
being  accelerated.  A Congregation  at  the  Vatican  had 
decided  against  excommunicating  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
no  matter  what  political  events  might  supervene. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  ROME. 

The  Editorial  Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Albi- 
on, < ated  at  Rome,  gives  the  following  interesting  ao- 
count  of  tlie  works  of  American  artists: 

“With  a facility  of  adaptation  that  seems  to  be  the 
peculiar  gift  of  my  Western  friends.  Miss  Stebins  lias 
taken  her  plaee  suddenly  among  sculptors,  and  promises 
to  earn  rapidly  for  herself  an  enviable  reputation.  It 
might  have  been  rashness,  it  might  have  been  the  in- 
ward consciousness  of  strength,  that  prompted  her  to 
launch  at  once  upon  a csr<  er.  Many  have  tried  to  dis- 
pense with  training  and  instruction,  and  have  miserably 
failed.  It  will  be — it  is,  otherwise  with  tills  lady.  Un- 
tutored, unpractieed,  she  commenced  modeling  and  chis- 
eling, and  has  already  executed  in  marble  a pair  of  stat- 
uettes,  twenty-eight  inches  in  height,  for  Mr.  Hecksher, 
of  New  York,  which  will  be  greatly  admired  when  they 
are  seen.  The  one  is  a sailor,  the  other  a miner,  intend- 
ed  to  typify  the  industrial  energies  of  the  United  Stales. 
Done  to  order,  the  order  entailed  uncommon  difficulties 
They  were  to  be  in  the  ordinary  costumes  of  our  day; 
and,  being  intended  for  specific  and  narrow  niches  in  a 
private  residence,  are  of  necessity  constrained  in  action. 
Leading  sculptors  decline  positively  to  sanction  the  inno- 
vating process,  which  declares  that  men  and  things  may 
be  represented  as  they  really  are,  in  the  material  which 
the  mind  habitually  associate*  with  every  thing  and  any 
thing  save  reality.  Mr.  Gibson  would  not  undertake,  at 
any  price,  the  figure  of  a gentleman,  garbed  as  gentlemen 
generally  are  in  the  year  of  grace  1659.  Not  so  Miss 
Stebbins.  8he  has  accepted  the  task,  and  has  thorough- 
ly  well  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  was  not  a hopolesa 
one." 

SPAIN. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MOROCCO. 

At  latest  dates  Marshal  O’Donnell  was  actively  en- 
gaged In  forwarding  the  war  preparations  and  in  recon- 
noitering  the  country  surrounding  Tetuan.  He  had  re- 
ceived eleven  delegates  sent  by  Muley  Abbas  to  ask  on 
what  conditions  peace  would  be  re-established.  Marshal 
O’Donnel 
fix  tlie  c 

messenger  to  Madrid  on  tlie  subject. 

The  public  spirit  in  Spain  was  warlike. 

A Madrid  telegram  of  the  16th  says  that  General  Uhta- 
riz  lisd  left  for  Tetuan,  as  bearer  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  peace  will  be  granted. 

The  Correspondent  Autagrafa  believes  the  war  will 
continue. 

MEXICO. 

REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENTS. 

Advices  from  Northern  Mexico,  received  via  Galves- 
ton, report  that  Garvajal  is  seeking  American  aid  for 
Juarez. 

It  is  also  reported  that  Miramon  has  ordered  Cortina 
to  hold  out  until  March,  when  he  would  receive  reinforce- 
ments. 

WEST  INDIES. 

FIRE  AT  BARBADOES. 

A very  destructive  fire  occurred  in  Bridgetown,  Bar- 
badoes.  on  the  13th  ult.  The  flames  broke  out  in  a lum- 
ber-yard near  High  Street,  and  spread  over  to  Neleon 
Square,  consuming  many  dwellings,  stores,  and  piihlio 
buildings.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000.  Messrs. 
Griffith  and  Juffray.  commission  merchants,  having 
houses  both  in  Bridgetown  and  New  York,  were  en- 
tirely burned  out  during  the  conflagration,  but  they  are 
fully  covered  by  insurance.  G.  and  S.  Shock  were  fully 
covered  by  insurance  in  a highly  respectable  London 
company,  and  all  their  constituents  abroad  would  have 
their  interests  included.  Flour  rated  at  $6  45  to  $7  in 
Bridgetown. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  TIIK  “HUNGARIAN.” 

The  steamship  Hungarian  is  advertised  to  be  sold  at 
Barrington  on  the  23d  instant,  for  salvage. 

The  body  of  another  man,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
passenger,  has  been  found.  Two  of  his  teeth  were  filled, 
one  with  silver  and  the  other  with  gold.  The  body  was 
buried. 

The  books  and  letters  of  Clement  R.  Fsreett.  M.D.,  of 
New  York,  and  l!.u  punvait  >»f  his  daughter  Ada,  have 
also  been  found;  also  the  letters  of  G.  Banseomb,  ef 
Brighton,  England,  and  of  Martin  Downs,  of  Dublin. 
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FOR  WHILE  THEY  THE  HOUSE  WERE  HOLDING,  BALLS  THE  WIVES  W^RE  FASTLY  MOULDING. 


HUGE  HE  WAS  AND  BRAVE  AND  BRAWNY,  BUT  L MET  TIIE  'SLAYER  TAWNY. 


THE  SACK  OF  DEERFIELD,  MARCH,  1704, 

A BALLAD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fell  the  shining  hatchets  quickly  ’mid  the  thickly-crowded  women, 

Growing  dim  in  crimson  currents  from  the  pulses  of  the  brain; 

Rained  the  balls  from  firelocks  deadly,  till  the  melted  snow  ran  redly 
With  the  glowing  torrent,  flowing  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

I,  from  pleasant  dreams  awaking  at  the  breaking  of  my  casement, 

With  amazement  saw  the  foemen  quickly  enter  where  I lay ; 

Heard  my  wife  and  children’s  screaming,  as  the  hatchets  woke  their  dreaming, 
Heard  their  groaning  and  their  moaning  as  their  spirits  passed  away. 


BY  THOMAS  BUNN  ENGLISH. 

Of  the  onset  fear-inspiring,  and  the  firing  and  the  pillago  ' * 

Of  our  village,  when  De  Rouville  with  his  forces  on  us  £11, 

When,  ere  dawning  of  the  morning,  with  no  death-portending  warning, 
With  no  token  shown  or  spoken,  came  the  foemen,  hear  me  tell. 


High  against  the  palisadoes,  on  the  meadows,  banks,  and  hill-sides, 
At  the  rill-sides,  over  fences,  lay  the  lingering  winter  snow; 
And,  so  high  by  tempest  rifted,  at  our  pickets  it  was  drifted, 

That  its  frozen  crust  was  chosen  as  a bridge  to  bear  the  foe. 


’Twas  in  vain  I struggled  madly  as  the  sadly-sounding  pleading, 

Of  my  bleeding,  dying  darlings  fell  upon  my  tortured  ears ; 

’Twas  in  vain  I wrestled,  raging,  fight  against  their  numbers  waging, 

Crowding  round  me  there,  they  bound  me,  while  my  manhood  sank  in  tears. 

At  the  spot  to  which  they  bore  me,  no  one  o’er  me  watched  or  warded ; 

There  unguarded,  bound  and  shivering,  on  the  snow  I lay  alone; 

Watching  by  the  firelight  ruddy,  as  the  butchers  dark  and  bloody, 

Slew  the  nearest  friends  and  dearest  to  my  memory  ever  known. 

And  it  seemed  ns  rose  the  roaring  blaze,  up  soaring,  redly  streaming 
O’er  the  gleaming  snow  around  me  through  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

That  the  figures  flitting  fastly  were  the  fiends  at  revels  ghastly, 

Madly  urging  on  the  surging,  seething  billows  of  the  fight. 


We  had  set  at  night  a sentry,  lest  an  entry,  while  the  sombre. 
Heavy  slumber  was  upon  us,  by  the  Frenchman  should  be  made; 
But  the  faithless  knave  we  posted,  though  of  wakefulness  he  boasted, 
’Stead  of  keeping  watch  was  sleeping,  and  our  solemn  trust  betray* 


Than  our  slumber  none  profounder;  never  sounder  fell  on  sleeper, 
Never  deeper  sleep  its  shadow  cast  on  dull  and  listless  frames; 
But  it  flew  before  the  crashing  of  the  portals,  and  the  flashing 
And  the  soaring  and  the  roaring  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames. 


FELL  THE  SHINING  HATCHETS  QUICKLY  ’MID  THE  THICKLY-CROWDED  WOMEN. 
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March  17,  I860.] 


Suddenly  my  gloom  was  lightened,  hope  was 
heightened,  though  the  shrieking, 
Malice- wreaking,  ruthless  wretches,  death 
were  scattering  to  and  fro; 

For  a knife  lay  there — I spied  it,  and  a 
tomohock  beside  it, 

Glittering  brightly,  buried  lightly,  keen 
edge  upward,  in  the  snow. 

Naught  knew  I how  came  they  thither,  nor 
from  whither;  naught  to  me  then 
If  the  heathen  dark,  my  captors,  dropped 
those  weapons  there  or  no ; 

Quickly  drawn  o’er  axe-edge  lightly,  cords 
were  cut  that  held  me  tightly, 
Then,  with  engines  of  my  vengeance  in 
my  hands,  I sought  the  foe. 

Oh,  what  anger  dark,  consuming,  fearful, 
glooming,  looming  horrid, 

Lit  my  forehead,  draped  my  figure, 
leapt  in  fury  from  my  glance; 

’Midst  the  foemen  rushing  frantic,  to  their 
sight  I seemed  gigantic, 

Like  the  motion  of  the  ocean,  like  a tem- 
pest my  advance. 

Stoutest  of  them  all,  one  savage,  left  the 
ravage  round  and  faced  me; 

Fury  braced  me,  for  I knew  him — he  my 
pleading  wife  had  slain ; 

Huge  he  was  and  brave  and  brawny,  but 
I met  the  slayer  tawny, 

And  with  rigorous  blow  and  vigorous  clove 
his  tufted  skull  in  twain — 

Madly  dashing  down  the  crashing  bloody 
hatchet  in  his  brain. 


Then  I felt,  though  horror-stricken,  pulses 
quicken  as  the  swarthy 
Savage,  or  the  savage  Frenchman,  fiercest 
of  the  cruel  band, 

Darted  in  and  out  the  shadows,  through  the 
shivered  palisadoes, 

Death-blows  dealing  with  unfeeling  heart, 
and  never-sparing  hand. 


Soon  the  sense  of  horror  left  me,  and  be- 
reft me  of  all  feeling; 

Soon,  revealing  all  my  early  golden  mo- 
ments, memory  came  ; 

Showing  how  when  young  and  sprightly,  with 
a footstep  falling  lightly, 

I had  pondered  as  I wandered  on  the 
maid  I loved  to  name. 


Her,  so  young,  so  pure,  so  dovelike,  that 
the  lovelike  angels  whom  a 
Sweet  aroma  circles  ever  wheresoe’er  they 
wave  their  wings. 

Felt  with  her  the  air  grow  sweeter,  felt  with 
her  their  joy  completer, 

Felt  their  gladness  swell  to  madness,  Si- 
lent grow  their  silver  strings. 


Then  I heard  her  voice’s  murmur  breath- 
ing summer,  while  my  spirit 
Leaned  to  hear  it  and  to  drink  it  like 
a draught  of  pleasant  wine ; 

Felt  her  head  upon  my  shoulder  drooping 
as  my  love  I told  her, 

Felt  the  utterly-pleased  flutter  of  her  heart 
respond  to  mine. 


Then  I saw  our  darlings  clearly  that  more 
nearly  linked  our  gladness  ; 

Saw  our  sadness  as  a lost  one  sank  from 
pain  to  happy  rest  ; 

Mingled  tears  with  hers  and  chid  her,  bade 
her  by  our  love  consider 
How  our  dearest  now  was  nearest  to  the 
blessed  Master’s  breast. 


As  I brained  him  rose  their  calling — “Lo! 
appalling,  from  yon  meadow 
The  Monedo  of  the  white  man  comes 
with  vengeance  in  his  train !” 

As  they  fled,  my  blows  Titanic  falling  fast 
increased  their  panic, 

Till  their  shattered  forces  scattered  widely 
o’er  the  snowy  plain. 


I had  lost  that  wife  so  cherished,  who  had 
perished,  pass’d  from  being, 

In  my  seeing — I,  unable  to  protect  her 
or  defend ; 

At  that  thought  dispersed  those  fancies,  born 
of  woe-begotten  trances, 

While  unto  me  came  the  gloomy  present 
hour  my  heart  to  rend. 


Stern  De  Rouvillc  then  their  error,  born 
of  terror,  soon  dispersing, 

Loudly  cursing  them  for  folly,  roused  their 
pride  with  words  of  scorn ; 

Peering  cautiously  they  knew  me,  then  by 
numbers  overthrew  me; 

Fettered  surely,  bound  securely,  there 
again  I lay  forlorn. 


Well  I knew  their  purpose  horrid,  on  each 
forehead  it  was  written — 

Pride  was  smitten  that  their  bravest  had 
retreated  at  my  ire; 

For  the  rest  the  captives’  durance,  but  for 
me  there  was  assurance 
Of  the  tortures  known  to  martyrs — of  the 
terrible  death  by  fire. 


For  I heard  the  firelocks  ringing,  fiercely 
flinging  forth  the  whirring, 
Blood-preferring  leaden  bullets  from  a gar- 
risoned abode ; 

There  it  stood  so  grim  and  lonely,  speaking 
of  its  tenants  only, 

When  the  furious  leaden  couriers  from  its 
loop-holes  fastly  rode. 


THEN  WE  HEARD  DE  ROUYILLE’S  ORDERS,  ‘TO  THE  BORDERS 


And  the  seven  who  kept  it  stoutly,  though  devoutly  triumph  praying, 

Ceased  not  slaying,  trusting  somewhat  to  their  firelocks  and  their  wives; 
For  while  they  the  house  were  holding,  balls  the  wives  were  fastly  moulding- 
Neither  fearful,  wild  nor  tearful,  toiling  earnest  for  their  lives. 


Rose  the  red  sun,  straightly  throwing  from  his  glowing  disk  his  brightness 
On  the  whiteness  of  the  snow-drifts  and  the  ruins  of  the  town — 

On  those  houses  well-defended,  where  the  foe  in  vain  expended 

Ball  and  powder,  standing  prouder,  smoke-begrimed  and  scarred  and  brown. 


Not  for  us  those  rays  shone  fairly,  tinting  rarely  dawning  early, 

With  the  pearly  light  and  glistering  of  the  March’s  snowy  morn; 

Some  were  wounded,  some  were  weary,  some  were  sullen,  all  were  dreary, 
As  the  sorrow  of  that  morrow  shed  its  cloud  of  woe  forlorn. 


Onward  rushed  each  dusky  leaguer,  hot  and  eager,  but  the  seven 
Rained  the  levin  from  their  firelocks,  as  the  Pagans  forward  pressed 
Melting  at  that  murderous  firing,  back  that  baffled  foe  retiring, 

Left  there  lying,  dead  or  dying,  ten,  their  bravest  and  their  best. 


THEN  I CUT  THE  CORD  THAT  BOUND  ME>  PEERED  AROUND  ME,  ROSE  UPRIGHTLY—” 
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Then  we  heard  De  Rouville’s  **ders,  “To  the 
borders!’’  and  tho  divas  1, 

Dark,  abysmal  fate  before  vs  opened  widely 
as  he  spoke; 

But  we  heard  a shout  in  distance — into  flutter- 
ing existence. 

Brief  but  splendid,  ouickly  ended,  at  the 
sound  our  hopes  awoke. 

i Twas  our  kinsmen  »raed  and  ready,  sweeping 
steady  to  the  nor’ward, 

Pressing  forward  fleet  and  fearless,  though  in 
scanty  force  they  came — 

Cried  De  Rouville,  grimly  speaking,  “Is’t  our 
captives  you  are  seeking? 

Well,  with  iron  we  environ  them  and  wall 
them  round  with  flame. 

•'With  the  toil  of  blood  we  won  them  and 
undone  them  with  our  bravery; 

Off  to  slavery  then  we  carry  them  or  leave 
them  lifeless  here. 

Foul  my  shame  so  far  to  wander  and  my  sol- 
diers’ blood  to  squander 
’Mid  the  slaughter  free  as  water,  should  our 
prey  escape  us  clear. 

“ Off,  ye  scum  of  peasants  Saxon,  and  your 
backs  on  Frenchmen  turning, 

To  our  burning,  dauntless  courage  proper 
tribute  promptly  pay; 

Do  you  come  to  seize  and  beat  us  ? Are  you 
here  to  slay  and  cat  us? 

If  your  meat  be  Gaul  and  Mohawk,  we  will 
starve  you  out  to-day.” 

How  my  spirit  raged  to  hear  him,  standing 
near  him  bound  and  helpless ! 

Never  whelpless  tigress  fiercer  howled  at  slay- 
er of  her  young, 

When  secure  behind  his  engines,  he  has  baffled 
i her  of  vengeance, 

I Than  did  I there,  forced  to  lie  there  while 
f his  bitter  taunts  he  flung. 

For  I heard  each  leaden  missile  whirr  and 
whistle  from  the  trusty 
Firelock  rusty,  brought  there  after  long-time 
absence  from  the  strife, 

And  was  forced  to  stand  in  quiet  with  my 
warm  blood  running  riot, 

When  for  power  to  give  an  hour  to  battle 
I had  bartered  life. 

All  in  vain  they  thus  had  striven;  backward 
driven,  beat  and  broken, 

Leaving  token  of  their  coming  in  the  dead 
around  the  dell, 

They  retreated  — well  that  served  us!  their 
retreat  from  death  preserved  us, 

Though  the  order  for  our  murder  from  the 
dark  De  Rouville  fell. 

As  we  left  our  homes  in  ashes,  through  the 
lashes  of  the  sternest, 

Welled  the  earnest  tears  of  anguish  for  the 
dear  ones  passed  away ; 

Sick  at  heart  and  heavily  loaded,  though  with 
cruel  blows  they  goaded, 

Sorely  cumbered,  miles  we  numbered  four 
^ alone  that  weary  day. 

They  were  tired  themselves  of  tramping,  for 
encamping  they  were  ready, 

S Ere  the  steady  twilight  newer  pallor  threw 
upon  the  snow; 

So  they  built  them  huts  of  branches,  in  the 
snow  they  scooped  out  trenches, 

Heaped  up  firing,  then  retiring,  let  us  sleep 
our  sleep  of  woe. 

By  the  wrist — and  by  no  light  hand — to  the 
right  hand  of  a painted, 

Murder -tainted,  loathsome  Pagan,  with  a 
jeer,  I soon  was  tied ; 

And  the  one  to  whom  they  bound  me,  ’mid 
the  scoffs  of  those  around  me, 

Bowing  to  me,  mocking,  drew  me  down  to 
slumber  at  his  side. 

As  for  me  be  sure  I slept  not : slumber  crept 
not  on  my  senses ; 

Less  intense  is  lovers’  musing  than  a captive’s 
bent  on  ways 

To  escape  from  fearful  thralling  and  a death  by 
fire  appalling; 

So,  unsleeping,  I was  keeping  on  the  Northern 
Star  my  gaze. 

There  I lay — no  muscle  stirring,  mind  unerring, 
thought  unswerving, 

Body  nerving,  till  a death-like,  breathless 
slumber  fell  around ; 

Then  my  right  hand  cautious  stealing,  o’er  my 
bedinate’s  person  feeling, 

Till  each  finger  stooped  to  linger  on  the  belt 
his  waist  that  bound. 

j’Twas  his  knife— the  handle  clasping,  firmly 
I grasping,  forth  I drew  it, 

Clinging  to  it  firm,  but  softly,  with  a more 
than  robber’s  art; 

As  I drove  it  to  its  utter  length  of  blade,  I 
heard  the  flutter 

Of  a snow-bird — ah ! ’twas  no  bird ! ’twas 
the  flutter  of  my  heart. 


Then  I cut  the  cord  that  bound  me,  peered 
around  me,  rose  uprightly, 

Stepped  as  lightly  as  a lover  on  his  blessed 
bridal  day; 

Swiftly  as  my  need  inclined  me,  kept  the  bright 
North  Star  behind  me, 

And,  ere  dawning  of  the  morning,  I was 
twenty  miles  away. 


THE  CASH-BOY. 

“Well,  John,  you  can  tell  your  mother  that  we 
do  not  want  j'ou  any  longer.” 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Augustus  Ledger,  head  book- 
keeper and  prospective  “ Co.”  of  the  Broadway  dry- 
goods  firm  of  Muzzlin  & Measure — meantime  care 
fully  arranging  the  curl  over  the  left  ear  by  the  aid 
of  a small  mirror  balanced  against  an  inkstand. 

A plaintive,  scared  voice  came  up  through  the 
bars  of  the  desk,  speaking  one  word  of  incredulous- 
ness— “Sir?”  and  a pair  of  pitiful  little  chapped 
hands  fell  to  twirling  a button  on  the  shabby  coat 
from  pure  nervousness. 

“ I say,”  continued  the  elegant  Augustus,  “you 
can  tell  your  mother  that  we  don’t  want  you  any 
longer.  That  portt-monnaie  has  never  been  found, 
and  we  can’t  trust  you." 

The  poor  little  cash-boy  turned  away  from  his 
harsh  judge  with  a spot  of  red  on  either  cheek 
that  told  how  he  had  felt  the  insult.  The  inci- 
dent referred  to  was  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  a pocket-book  that  Mrs.  Velours  had  de- 
clared to  have  been  stolen  from  her  while  in  the 
store.  She  was  positive  where  she  had  laid  it 
while  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  some  laces,  and 
positive  too  that  the  little  “ light-haired  boy”  was 
the  only  creature  near  it.  Three  days  had  passed 
since  then,  and  no  traces  of  the  missing  article 
came  to  hand ; and  the  exquisite  Augustus  declared 
that  “it  would  not  do  to  have  such  a shabby-look- 
ing  boy  about  them  any  way,”  and  he  coolly  crushed 
out  hope  in  the  boy’s  heart  in  those  cruel  words 
of  which  the  most  bitter  were  those,  “ You  can  tell 
your  mother.” 

Mr.  Ledger  was  a widower — had  laid  in  a grave, 
to  which  she  gladly  went,  a fair-haired  wife.  lie 
had  fancied  her  beauty  once,  but  soon  tired  of  it, 
and  his  restless,  vacillating  nature  could  not  be 
true  to  any  thing  but  his  own  supreme  selfishness. 
So  she  had  died  one  spring  day  when  her  baby- 
boy  was  three  weeks  old.  Every  body  said  she 
was  a frail  creature,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
live.  Augustus  said  so,  and  thought  to  himself 
how  irresistible  he  should  look  in  full  mourning ; 
and  if  there  ever  came  a thought  that  perhaps  a 
true  manly  heart  and  gentle  protecting  arm  might 
have  saved  the  poor  flower,  he  banished  it.  He 
gave  himself  credit  for  being  a “real  good  fellow,” 
and  so  he  was  good  to  himself.  His  son  grew  up 
with  hired  nurses : and  among  any  chance  influences 
that  drifted  about  him.  He  too  was  a “cash,” 
pert  and  idle,  but  w'ell  dressed  and  graceful — he 
was  the  one  who  laughed  loudest  at  Johnny’s  queer 
coat  and  patched  boots.  His  father  could  not  spare 
the  time  from  his  ledger  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
mustache  to  remind  him  of  any  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  about  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
or  the  glorious  hope  of  the  world  to  come.  “ To 
be  sure,”  he  thought,  “all  that  was  well  enough 
for  women;”  “but — ” And  he  would  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  try  to  think  of  something  else. 
There  were  times  that  would  come  to  him  when 
the  echo  of  his  dead  wife’s  prayers  came  like  a far- 
off  sound  of  solemn  music ; but  the  orchestra  of  the 
theatre  soon  drove  it  away.  Such  was  Augustus 
Ledger,  widower,  head  book-keeper,  and  prospect- 
ive “ Co.” 

John  was  a little  fellow,  and  this  was  his  first 
start  in  life,  so  it  was  not  strange  the  thought  of 
“ telling  mother”  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 
He  went  for  his  shabby  cap  and  to  say  good-by  to 
Lewis  Grey,  the  only  one  in  that  vast  hive  of  hu- 
manity who  had  stopped  in  the  mad  race  for  pre- 
ferment to  care  for  a poor  little  weed  struggling 
for  life  on  the  borders  of  the  highway.  He  it  was 
who  had  slyly  slipped  a stray  dime  now  and  then 
in  the  boy’s  hand  for  his  mother ; he  it  was  who 
had  defended  him  when  Junius  Ledger  had  made 
fun  of  the  merino  coat,  stigmatizing  it  as  “woman- 
made”  (that  coat  in  whose  history  was  bound  up 
more  of  real  pathos  and  maternal  self-sacrifice  than 
in  many  a moving  tale  of  fiction) — and  he,  too,  who 
had  interceded  for  the  three  days’  respite.  ‘ 1 Good- 
by,  Mister  Grey;”  and  thelittle  thin  hand  trembled 
as  Lewis  grasped  it  in  his  own.  Lewis  was  what 
every  body  called  “awkward;”  he  never  knew 
how  to  do  a thing  gracefully  ; couldn’t  dance  bet- 
ter than  a bear ; and  above  all,  couldn’t  endure  to 
have  any  one  know  how  soft-hearted  he  really  was. 
If  a beggar  crossed  his  path  he  would  answer  her 
gruffly  “No;”  and  then,  perhaps,  turn  back  two 
blocks  to  bestow  a gratuity,  and  hurry  off  again 
before  she  could  say  “ Thank  you.”  He  was  not 
handsome  either.  To  be  sure  he  had  good  broad 
shoulders  and  a shock  of  brown  hair,  and  honest 
brown  eyes  that  were  not  afraid  to  look  at  you ; but 
his  mouth  was  wide,  his  nose  nothing  to  speakof,  and 
his  complexion  not  to  be  compared  to  the  pink  and 
white  that  appeared  in  the  face  of  Augustus  Ledger. 
He  started  as  the  feverish  thin  hand  was  laid  in 
his  own,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  catch  the  lit- 
tle fellow  in  his  arms  and  fight  somebody,  he  didn’t 
know  who;  his  second  thought  was,  that  that 
course  wouldn’t  be  best : so  he  only  said,  almost 
gruffly,  to  cover  his  feelings  at  the  sight  of  the 
frail  boy’s  figure  before  him,  “Good-by,  John, 
don’t  give  up  the  ship  ;”and  then  he  wheeled  straight 
round  and  turned  liis  back  to  him,  and  Johnny 
quietly  walked  away.  What  made  Lewis  Grey 
stand  and  stare  at  a pile  of  gray  and  brown  cali- 
coes— why  he  should  use  his  handkerchief  so  sono- 
rously— or  whj*  he  should  remark  to  his  neighbor, 
when  he  turned  around  again,  “Very  bad  weather 
for  colds  this,”  I don’t  know,  but  that  was  the  per- 
formance. 

John  walked  out  into  the  sunshine  with  a heavy 
heart ; past  the  long  rows  of  shops,  where  every 


body  seemed  to  have  something  to  do  and  some 
place  in  this  world ; past  the  brown  stone  fronts, 
where  rosy  children  looked  out  of  the  windows ; 
past  the  long  markets,  where  provisions  were  so 
plenty  it  seemed  as  though  no  one  ought  to  be 
hungry  in  the  world ; and  past  the  quiet  old  church- 
yard, where,  long  ago,  the  dead  were  laid,  but 
where,  now,  the  sod  was  unbroken  from  the  first  of 
summer  sunshine  until  the  last  whirling  leaves  of 
autumn  played  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tomb- 
stones. He  stopped  to  rest  and  look  through  the 
iron  fence  at  this  quiet  spot.  A daisy,  a real  live 
daisy,  grew  within  his  reach,  and  as  it  bent  toward 
him  with  the  gentle  wind  it  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  days  “when  father  was  alive,”  and  they  lived 
in  the  country.  He  was  thirteen  years  old  now, 
but  it  seemed  as  though  ages  had  passed  since  that 
happy  time  two  years  before,  and  the  boy  sighed 
wearily.  The  daisy  kept  nodding  and  nodding  to 
him,  as  much  as  to  re-echo  Lewis  Grey’s  words, 

“ Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  Then,  in  a fit  of  child- 
ishness, he  began  to  talk  to  the  daisy.  “ Oh  yes, 
it’s  very  well  for  you  to  be  so  jolly : you  don’t  have 
any  trouble — we  folks  have  to  pay  for  being  alive, 
when  we  don’t  care  about  being  alive  a single  bit ; 
and,  daisy ! you  ain’t  tired  either ; your  back  don’t 
ache  as  mine  does,  I know,  or  you  wouldn’t  keep 
on  bowing  so ; and  nobody  is  ugly  to  you.”  As 
he  spoke  there  came  a great  gust  of  wind  around 
the  corner,  and,  sweeping  all  before  it,  laid  the  flow- 
er down  low  in  the  grass.  In  a moment  tho  breeze 
had  passed,  and  then  it  was  up  again  and  nodding 
to  John  as  merry  as  ever.  He  couldn’t  but  smile 
at  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  felt  a light  touch  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  turning,  saw  a young  girl  with 
a bundle  and  some  books  in  her  hand. 

“Well,  my  little  friend,"  said  she,  in  the  gen- 
tlest voice  in  the  world,  “don’t  you  see  how  patient 
the  daisy  is !”  and  she  smiled  kindly  as  he  looked 
up  in  her  face.  “ I heard  you  talking  just  now,  and 
I wondered  whether  you  thought  that  God  put  j-ou 
and  the  daisy  both  in  this  world  because  he  had 
something  for  you  each  to  do?”  and  her  kind  dark 
eyes  looked  inquiringly  at  the  small  grumbler. 
He  rose  from  the  stone  coping  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  answered,  frankly, 

“Oh  yes,  Miss,  I know — mother  tells  me  such 
things,  and  sometimes  I try  to  feel  right,  but  I have 
felt  pretty  bad  to-day.  I am  not  very  well  nowa- 
days.” 

A boy’s  confidence  is  easily  won,  and  as  he  walk- 
ed beside  Miss  Katie  Bonn,  before  he  was  aware 
he  had  told  her  of  his  mother’s  struggles  for  a live- 
lihood until  now,  sewing  gladly  for  the  smallest 
pay;  how  hard  she  had  worked  to  get  the  place 
for  him,  and  to  fit  him  up  for  it.  “ And  now,”  said 
he,  “she  will  be  so  sorry  about  it — to  think  that 
any  body  should  call  me  a thief;”  and  here  the 
trembling  lip  quivered  too  much  to  form  the  words. 
Sweet  Katie  Bonn ! she  listened  till  her  own  blue 
eyes  were  filling  up  too ; but  she  put  her  hand  on 
the  boy’s  shoulder  and  said,  cheerily, 

“Keep  up  your  courage,  Johnny ; I think  I can 
get  some  sewing  for  your  mother  to  do ; and  I’ll 
come  and  see  her  to-morrow.  Here  are  some  tracts, 
and  I’ll  write  my  name  and  number  on  one,  and 
then  you  can  come  to  bring  home  work  sometimes. 
Good-by.  I am  going  up  home  now.” 

The  widow  Mead  had  just  finished  her  household 
work.  The  poor  room  was  as  bright  as  cleanliness 
could  make  it;  the  striped  rag  carpet  was  unlit- 
tered by  a shred ; through  the  open  closet  door  the 
few  dishes  were  shining  and  orderly;  the  single 
brass  candlestick  was  bright  as  gold,  and  the  bed- 
covering was  clean  and  trim.  The  widow  had 
just  seated  herself  to  mend  Johnny’s  stockings,  and 
many  a modest  little  bit  of  an  air-castle  was  woven 
as  well  as  the  heel  of  the  well-worn  stockings; 
Johnny  would  get  to  be  a clerk  by-and-by,  and 
then  rise  to  be  a “ Co.,”  and  then  they  would  have 
a home  in  the  country  Johnny  loved  so  well,  just 
without  the  city.  There  should  be  honey-suckles 
trained  over  the  windows  and  mignonnette  be- 
neath ; there  should  be  big  bursting  red  roses  every 
where,  and  a shady  porch  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
and  Johnny  would  be  grown  so  tall  and  stout,  and 
wear  such  nice  coats  and  boots,  and — and — so  was 
the  pleasant  dream  running  on,  when  in  the  midst 
of  it  the  door  opened,  and  with  the  sound  of  its 
latch  down  fell  the  fabric  she  had  built,  for  there 
was  Johnny,  poor  little  Johnny,  tired  and  sick  at 
heart.  The  tears  would  come  now,  and  he  sat 
down  on  the  little  stool  at  his  mother’s  feet  and 
cried  bitterly,  telling  her  as  well  as  sobs  would  al- 
low his  trial  and  disgrace. 

“Oh,  mother!  I can’t  stand  it— I can’t!  Mr. 
Ledger  is  too  bad;  he  knows  I didn’t  touch  the 
money ; and  I do  believe  hi3  own  boy,  Jim,  took  it. 
You  need  not  shake  your  head,  mother,  I do;  he 
has  had  lots  lately.” 

“ My  dear  boy,”  said  his  mother,  stroking  down 
his  fair  hair  with  caressing  hand,  “my  dear  son, 
don’t  talk  so;  you  must  not  accuse  another  when 
you  felt  so  badly  about  it  yourself.  It  will  bo 
found  out,  I am  sure,  who  took  it;  and  perhaps 
you  can  get  another  place  soon:  I am  sure  God 
will  help  us,  if  we  trust  in  him  and  try  to  do  right. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  forgive  Mr.  Ledger ; but  we 
ought  to  try  to  do  it,  and  maybe  he  will  be  sorry 
himself.” 

Then  she  wiped  bis  eyes  and  talked  cheery  and 
hopefully,  though  she  knew  what  he  did  not,  that 
the  failure  of  his  petty  salary  was  starvation  to 
them.  She  brought  him  some  bread — the  last  loaf 
— and  a little  drink  of  milk,  and  sighed  as  she  saw 
how  weak  and  pale  he  looked.  Poverty  was  com- 
ing pretty  close  now.  She  could  get  no  work,  and 
the  few  pence  that  were  due  for  the  last  piece  were 
all  that  she  could  depend  upon  for  food  for  the 
morrow.  But  with  the  trusting  faith  of  a true 
Christian  she  meant  what  she  said,  when  in  her 
nightly  prayer  she  asked,  “Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread” — ready  to  go  out  on  the  morrow  to 
seek  for  it  in  every  honest  and  laborious  way ; but 
trusting  still  that  His  hand  would  guide  her  steps. 

We  left  Lewis  Grey  wiping  his  eyes  and  clearing 
his  throat  behind  the  counter  of  Muzzlifi  & Meas- 
ure, declaring  that  it  must  be  he  had  taken  cold. 
The  slim  little  figure,  clad  in  faded  pants  and  coat 


of  uncouth  cut,  the  drooping  eyes  and  hot  hands 
haunted  him ; and  Lewis  was  desperately  vexed 
to  think  that  he  had  let  the  boy  go  home  without 
finding  where  he  lived.  “ By  George!”  said  he  to 
himself,  “ I don’t  believe  he  has  enough  to  eat." 
He  would  fain  have  started  oft’  in  hot  pursuit  in  his 
usual  helter-skelter  manner,  but  a fat  dowager  de- 
manded his  undivided  attention  while  she  selected 
some  sort  of  a “ popolorum”  fabric  as  he  called  it. 
She  was  dispatched  at  last  well  satisfied,  and  her 
place  was  taken  by  a fair  young  girl,  no  other  than 
our  sweet  friend  Katie  Bonn,  who,  after  leaving  our 
little  friend,  bent  thither  her  steps.  She  had  been 
at  the  store  several  times  before,  and  Lewis  always 
blushed  tremendously  when  she  appeared.  Her 
graceful  form  and  movements  seemed  something 
wonderful  to  him,  who  never  knew  what  to  do  with 
his  hands  and  feet ; her  quiet  womanly  self-posses- 
sion, a marvel  he  could  not  sufficiently  admire. 
He  had  found  out,  in  a roundabout  blundering  wa}', 
too,  that  she  was  “Miss  Bonn;”  that  her  father 
was  of  the  great  and  mighty  firm  of  “Bonn  & 
Bonn  and,  moreover,  that  Augustus  Ledger  was 
thinking,  in  the  most  sublime  assurance  of  success, 
that  perhaps  he  might  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to 
sacrifice  his  elegant  self  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
which  might  reasonably  belong  to  “ Old  Bonn’s” 
only  daughter.  Old  Bonn’s  daughter  had  no  idea 
of  such  a thing.  She  laughed  a little  to  herself  as 
she  saw  his  growing  devotion,  and  thought  that 
there  wouldn’t  really  be  any  harm  in  bringing  him 
to  her  feet,  just  to  tell  him  “No,  I thank  yotf.” 
Lewis  was  as  dexterous  in  handling  the  silk  as 
he  could  be ; but  nevertheless  the  folds  would  get 
turned  in  the  most  aggravating  manner,  and  finally 
he  managed  to  push  a piece  in  her  lap.  Then  he 
had  to  apologize,  and  as  the  little  woman  laughed 
merrily  and  returned  it  with  quiet  grace,  he  felt 
as  though  his  collar  wasn’t  half  white  enough,  as 
though  his  hair  wasn’t  brushed  right ; in  fact,  as 
though  he  wasn’t  worthy  to  stand  before  her  at  all. 

She  was  thinking  what  a great,  manly-looking 
person  he  was,  and  what  good,  honest  eyes  he  had, 
and  speculating  whether,  if  he  married  at  all,  it 
would  be  for  money  or  love.  He  didn’t  know  all 
this,  and  was  rather  relieved  when  she  turned  away 
to  purchase  something  out  of  his  department.  Then 
he  remembered  too  the  discarded  cash-boy,  and 
started  in  a hurry  to  look  for  him. 

As  he  passed  out  Katie  heard  one  of  the  clerks 
say,  “There  goes  Grey.  He’ll  chase  a dozen 
blocks  after  that  cash-boy,  I bet  you !“  In  a mo- 
ment it  flashed  through  Katie’s  mind  that  this 
must  be  Lewis  Grey — no  other  than  the  kind  friend 
that  little  John  loved  so  well.  She  stopped  to 
think  about  it  all  so  long  that  the  clerk  was 
obliged  to  recall  her. 

“ Would  this  suit?” 

“Oh  no!  please  not  that,  something  heavier.” 
The  fair  hands  were  turning  over  coarse  muslins 
and  flannels,  for  she  “ remembered  the  poor,”  and, 
blessed  with  riches  herself,  blessed  others  in  return. 
She  hired  poor  women  to  make  garments  that  were 
to  clothe  the  helpless  and  needy.  She  paid  liber- 
ally, and  in  many  a poor  home  they  thanked  God 
for  sending  her  to  them  in  their  times  of  destitution. 
And  yet  no  noisy  charity  movement  ever  originated 
with  Katie  Bonn.  The  cloth  was  purchased,  and 
as  she  passed  Augustus  she  looked  so  sweet  and 
womanly  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  secure  her 
at  once.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars — sweet 
face,  little  Methodistical — break  her  of  that  soon — 
um,  ah,  yes,  would  do  very  well. 

Three  weeks  had  slipped  away  with  its  burden 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  cares  and  hopes.  The  sun  of 
July  was  reflected  back  from  the  hot  flag-stones 
and  glorious  brick  of  the  city — the  noisome  odors 
came  up  from  reeking  streets,  even  to  the  windows 
as  high  up  as  the  room  where  Johnny  Mead  lay 
ill.  Yes,  he  was  very  ill.  The  excitement  and 
grief  of  that  weary  day  had  hurried  on  a fever  that 
had  nearly  worn  him  out.  Like  a ministering  an- 
gel, Katie  Bonn  had  come  and  gone — come  from 
her  luxurious  home  to  these  poor  streets,  she  had 
given  food  and  wine  and  work,  had  cheered  the 
poor  mother,  and  helped  her  bear  this  saddest  trial 
of  aU.  Ah,  what  a blessing  to  be  rich,  if  we  could 
only  have  the  sweet  charity  and  humble  spirit  of 
this  young  girl! 

The  boy’s  eyes  brighten  as,  propped  up  on  pil- 
lows, he  waits  her  coming — listens  for  her  footsteps 
on  the  creaking  stairs.  Ah,  she  is  here  ! Her  bright 
face  appears  at  his  bedside,  and  her  soft  voice  speaks : 
“How  is  my  little  friend?  See,  I have  brought 
you  some  real  country  flowers  that  I gathered  on 
purpose  for  you  yesterday  when  I was  out  of  town  ;” 
and  she  put  in  his  hand  a bunch  of  roses,  syringia, 
thickly  interspersed  with  butter-cups,  clover-heads, 
and  daisies.  How  he  held  them  all,  cool  and  dewy 
as  they  were,  to  his  hot  cheek  and  lip — it  did  not 
need  that  he  should  thank  her  otherwise.  His 
mother’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  thanked  the 
kind  friend  God  had  raised  up  for  them.  But 
Katie  had  better  things  still  in  store,  for  before  she 
left  them  it  was  all  arranged  that  she  should  call 
and  take  the  sick  child  and  his  mother  in  her  car- 
riage out  to  the  vicinity  of  her  father’s  estate  of 
Clover  Lawn.  A little  bit  of  a cottage,  then, 
through  Katie’s  instrumentality,  had  been  fitted 
up  for  them,  and  she  thought  that  she  could  give 
Mrs.  Mead  enough  employment  to  supply  her  daily 
wants.  What  a happy  prospect ! Johnny  declared 
that  if  it  could  only  be  found  out  that  he  had  not 
committed  the  theft,  and  if  he  could  only  see 
Lewis  Grey  before  he  went  away,  he  should  be  al- 
most perfectly  happy.  He  concluded  at  last  to 
write  a note  to  Lewis,  which  he  did,  in  scrambling, 
unformed  characters,  thus : 

“Me.  Grey, — I hope  you  have  not  forgotten  me;  I 
am  little  Johnny  the  cash-boy  that  you  used  to  be  so 
clever  to.  I am  pretty  sick — the  Dr.  says  that  maybe 
the  country  air  will  do  roe  good ; and  oh  1 I have  got  such 
a kind  friend — she  is  going  to  take  me  and  mother  to 
Clover-land,  or  some  such  name,  next  week.  Oh,  Mr. 
Grey ! hasn't  any  body  found  out  abont  that  money  that 
I didn’t  take  ? Please  come  to  see  me.  I am  tired  now. 

I Good-by,  dear  Sir,  Joux  Mead” 

This  letter  was  finished  with  much  weariness  and 
labor,  under  the  supervision  of  Katie’s  soft  blue 
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eves  and  her  practical  thoughtfulness  added  what 
he  had  forgotten,  the  number  and  street,  and  as 
Johnnv  was  too  tired  to  finish  the  superscription, 
it  was’  written  in  her  own  fair  round  hand,  and 
posted  on  her  way  home,  and  not  a day  passed  after 
that  without  Lewis’s  kindly  face.  A week  more 
and  again  we  are  at  Johnny’s  bedside.  Gone  now 
are  all  the  hopes  of  health  or  life.  With  bowed 
head  and  form,  the  mother  looks  at  the  child  she 
loves  as  he  lies  so  faint  and  white.  The  doctor 
stands  beside  him ; but  in  his  pitying  eye  there  is 
no  ray  of  hope. 

The  window  is  wide  open,  and  the  sounds  of  busy 
life  come  up  from  the  street  below,  dimly,  and  as 
though  they  camo  not  from  the  same  world  as  this 
within  the  sick  chamber.  Katie  is  there,  watching 
every  movement,  proffering  the  iced  drinks,  chang- 
ing the  pillows,  and  praying  in  her  heart  that  He 
who  doeth  all  things  well  would  comfort  the  mo- 
ther. Now  and  then  the  boy’s  mind  would  wan- 
der off  among  the  scenes  he  had  loved  ; and  then, 
like  a cloud,  would  come  the  great  sorrow,  and  the 
stoutest  heart  would  have  melted  to  hear  those 
pitiful,  wandering,  and  troubled  thoughts. 

“ Oh  ! I never  stole— oh  no,  no,  never.  I didn’t 
see  the  money ; did  you,  Jimmy  ? Now  I must  tell 
mother — she  will  be  so  sorry then,  changing  his 
fancies,  his  eye  would  light  up  as  he  said,  “ 4 The 
daisies,’ 4 the  daisies,’  they  are  calling  me.  Mother, 
I must  go ; the  daisies,  they  are  calling  me  to  stay 
with  them.”  Then  a moan — and  a few  moments 
of  calm  and  untroubled  sleep. 

All  held  their  breath  as  the  sick  child  slept ; and 
when  a low  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  Lewis  Grey,  who  seemed  eager  to  speak 
some  good  tidings,  Katie  laid  her  finger  on  her 
lip  and  pointed  to  the  bed.  The  noise  of  his  en- 
trance, however,  awoke  him,  and  he  had  become 
calmed  and  conscious  in  this  interval.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  Lewis,  who  sat  beside  him.  Lewis  be- 
gan to  speak  to  him,  but  the  words  choked  him, 
and  he  whispered  to  Miss  Katie  to  tell  him  that 
the  thief  had  been  discovered  to  be  Jimmy  Ledger, 
and  that  every  body  knew  now  that  John  was  true. 
Johnny  held  out  his  arms,  and  with  the  one  word, 
44  Mother ! ” called  her  to  lay  her  head  beside  him ; 
then,  with  a face  of  perfect  peace,  he  began  to  make 
his  childish  preparation  for  that  better  land. 

44  Good-by,  Mr.  Grey,  you  have  been  very  good 
to  me,  and  I hope  I shall  know  you  when  you  get 
to  heaven. 

44  Miss  Katie,  I should  like  you  to  plant  a few 
daisies  on  my  grave.” 

On  the  parting  words  between  mother  and  son 
we  will  not  intrude ; of  the  child’s  hope  through 
Him  who  blessed  little  children,  we  may  speak ; 
of  the  simple  prayer  that  cheered  him  as  he  was 
44  going  to  the  daisies,”  when,  with  the  eyes  raised, 
the  weak  voice  whispered,  44  Now  I lay  me  down 
to  sleep.”  It  was  no  shame  to  Lewis  Grey’s  man- 
hood that  he  cried  like  a child ; for  his  guardian 
angel  was  by  him,  then  unseen,  to  bid  him  look  to 
that  Saviour  that  carried  this  sufferer  so  gently 
down  the  dark  valley.  A few  more  murmurings, 
a few  faint  sobbing  breaths,  and  the  Cash-boy  had 
closed  his  account. 


THE  CADET’S  BABY. 

I am  a military  man — not  a private  in  the  ranks, 
but  an  officer  these  many  years.  I have  seen  serv- 
ice in  Florida,  in  Mexico,  on  the  borders,  and  I 
bear  of  44  honorable  scars”  a few. 

When  I was  just  seventeen,  a cadet  at  West 
Point,  I was  onmy  wayhome  for  the  first  time  with- 
in three  years.  Early  in  the  morning  I took  my  seat 
in  the  cars  from  New  York  to  Boston.  I wore  my 
uniform,  and  (I  may  own  up  now)  was  not  so  un- 
conscious or  indifferent  as  I seemed  to  the  many 
admiring  glances  young  ladies  bestowed  upon  it 
and  the  embryonic  colonel  or  general  within. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  an  Irishwo- 
man got  into  the  cars.  They  were  crowded,  and 
she,  not  having  the  respect  for  the  military  which 
others  had  had,  took  what  was  almost  the  only  un- 
occupied seat,  and  by  my  side.  I am,  or  was,  a 
Democrat.  The  woman  was  well  clad  and  clean, 
so  I kept  my  place.  In  her  arms  she  held  a child 
— a young  babe  of  some  six  or  eight  months.  It 
was  a plump,  beautiful,  happy  little  thing.  I had 
a very  unmanly  and  uncadetish  weakness  for  both 
babies  and  children,  and  it  was  so  long  since  I had 
been  so  near  to  either  that  I petted  and  noticed 
this  little  creature  not  a little. 

At  noon  the  train  stopped  for  five  minutes.  Most 
of  the  passengers  got  out.  I meant  to  have  the 
novelty  of  a six  o’clock  dinner  in  Boston,  so  I did 
not  stir  from  my  seat.  Seeing  that  I did  not,  the 
woman  begged  to  know  if  I would  hold  her  baby 
for  her  a few  moments  while  she  got  out.  I as- 
sented. She  put  the  child  in  my  arms  and  van- 
ished. The  minutes  passed  away;  one  by  one  the 
passengers  returned ; presently,  when  the  bell 
rang,  a crowd  came  with  a rush  to  resume  their 
places  ; the  locomotive  started ; we  were  off ; and 
where,  oh  horror  of  horrors ! where  was  that  wo- 
man ? My  hair  began  to  rise,  and  the  sweat  to  start 
from  every  pore ; still  I waited,  hoping  that  the  wo- 
man was  trying  to  get  through  the  other  cars,  and 
would  come  finally  to  assume  her  responsibility. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed ; every  body  was 
quietly  seated,  and  still  I held  that  child.  People 
began  to  stare,  young  ladies  to  titter.  I felt  my- 
self as  red  as  a lobster.  The  conductor  passed 
through  ; I stopped  him.  With  a shaking  finger 
I pointed  to  the  burden  in  my  arms,  and  stam- 
mered out  something  about  the  mother  having 
been  left  behind. 

44  What  the  d— 1 1”  he  exclaimed,  as  his  eye  fell 
on  the  child.  4 4 Well,  you’re  in  for  it,  and  no  mis- 
take. I saw  that  woman  after  she  got  out  streak- 
ing it  like  mad  away  from  the  depot,  but  I thought 
she  had  her  young  one  with  her.  You’re  nicely 
took  in  and  done  for,  that’s  a fact.” 

“ But  what’s  to  be  done  with  this  child?”  I asked. 

44  Don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  How  far  are  you  go- 
ing ?” 

“ To  Boston  to-night." 
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“Then  I guess  you’ll  have  to  carry  it  as  far  as 
there.  Then  you  can  take  it  to  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals or  asylums  where  they  attend  to  this  sort  of 
business,  and  leave  it.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
ladies  will  help  you  to  take  care  of  it  till  we  get  to 
Boston,”  and  the  conductor  passed  on. 

As  he  went  forward,  evidently  he  told  the  story, 
for  heads  began  to  turn,  and  then  men  and  boys 
came  sauntering  in  from  the  other  cars  to  see  the 
fellow  that  had  the  baby  left  with  him.  Plenty 
of  jokes  were  cracked  at  my  expense,  for  every 
now  and  then  I heard  a regular  guffaw,  and  some 
such  phrases  as,  44  Precious  green,  eh?”  “Such 
a go!”  44  Looks  fatherly !”  etc.,  etc. 

I was  in  a rage.  My  blood  boiled  furiously. 
One  minute  I wanted  to  swear,  the  next  to  kick 
every  person  and  thing  in  the  car.  I suppose  in 
my  passion  I gave  the  poor  little  thing  in  my  arms 
a gripe,  for  she  uttered  a quick,  little  cry.  She 
slopped  in  a moment,  and  I looked  at  her.  She 
lay  in  my  arms  so  innocent,  and  helpless,  and  fair, 
and  white,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  such  com- 
placent placidity,  that  somehow  I felt  my  anger 
dying  out  in  spite  of  me — my  embarrassment  too. 

44 1 may  as  well  be  a man  as  such  a contemptible 
sneak,”  I thought.  44 1 was  an  ineffable  greeny  to 
get  saddled  in  this  way,  to  be  sure,  but  that’s  my 
fault,  and  not  this  poor  little  pussy’s,  and  I may 
as  well  brave  it  through.  As  for  these  confounded 
fools,  just  let  ’em  laugh,  that's  all.” 

So  I settled  myself  coolly  to  the  care  of  my  baby. 
People  after  a while  grew  accustomed  to  see  her 
in  my  arms,  and  most  of  the  afternoon  she  slept 
soundly. 

But  oh,  how  heavy  she  grew ! I seemed  to  have 
a leaden  weight  tugging  heavier  and  heavier  upon 
me.  How  on  earth  do  w'omen  lug  about  children, 
day  after  day,  in  the  way  they  do  ? For  me,  I’m 
certain  I’d  rather  mow,  though  I never  tried  it. 

However,  to  my  story.  Toward  night  my  baby 
waked;  and  waked  fretful  and  hungry,  I suppose. 
She  began  to  cry ; a long,  despairing,  entirely  un- 
compromising cry.  People  began  to  look  again, 
curious  to  see  what  master  nurse  would  do. 

I tried  every  possible  means  to  pacify  the  child ; 
my  watch,  my  eagle  buttons,  held  it  up  to  the  wiu- 
dow,  I dandled  it,  I nearly  turned  it  upside  down ; 
no  use.  Baby  properly  despised  my  miserable 
efforts  to  make  it  forget  its  needed  and  rightful 
consolation,  and  cried  louder  and  louder  till  at  lust 
I seemed  to  hold  nothing  in  my  arms  but  an  im- 
mense squall.  A man  could  stand  it  no  longer,  let 
alone  a cadet,  and  I rose  desperately  from  my  seat, 
determined  to  appeal  to  some  lady  or  woman  for 
assistance.  As  I passed  through  the  car,  some  of 
the  younger  ladies  broke  into  their  senseless  titter 
again,  the  older  ones  looked  out  of  the  windows, 
and  the  men  eyed  with  a knowing  sort  of  leer,  that, 
had  not  my  arms  been  occupied,  they  would  have 
had  a hit  straight  out  from  the  shoulder  for.  One 
motherly  looking  person  whom  I approached  hop- 
inglv,  transfixed  me  with  a stony,  virtuous  sort 
of  glare,  that  made  me  shake  in  my  shoes  as  if  I 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  offense.  I gave 
up  in  despair,  and  was  about  to  return  to  my  seat, 
when  a gentleman  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  car 
beckoned  me  forward.  It  was  a little  family  party, 
the  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  a colored  girl  with 
them,  who  held  their  babe  in  her  arms.  The  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife  were  both  young,  and  evident- 
ly Southerners. 

44  We  heard  about  this  baby  from  the  conductor,” 
said  the  gentleman,  as  I came  near.  “My  wife 
has  been  fidgeting  ever  since  it  began  to  cry. 
Can  we  do  any  thing  for  you?” 

> The  lady  leaned  past  him. 

44  Will  you  let  me  look  at  your  baby,  Sir,  a mo- 
ment?” she  asked  in,  it  seemed  to  me  then,  the 
sweetest  tones  I had  ever  heard. 

She  held  out  her  arms,  and  I laid  the  baby  in 
them. 

44  Such  a young  child — and  so  pretty,  too ! How 
it  cries ! What  is  the  matter  with  it  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  madam,  unless  it’s  hungry,”  I 
answered.  44  It  has  had  nothing  to  eat  since  that 
woman  got  in  this  morning.  I don’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it." 

“Poor  little  love!”  exclaimed  the  lady,  “what 
a shame ! no  wonder  it  cries !”  She  hesitated, 
glanced  at  her  own  baby  in  her  servant’s  arms,  at 
her  husband,  then,  blushing  like  any  rose,  the 
sweet  mother  laid  my  baby  on  her  bosom,  beneath 
her  shawl,  and  hushed  its  cries  as  if  it  had  been 
her  own — of  her  very  flesh  and  blood. 

Her  husband  smiled,  and  leaning  forward  as  if 
to  protect  her  from  the  gaze  of  others,  made  room 
for  me  on  the  seat  with  their  nurse. 

I explained  the  affair  to  him,  told  him  my  name, 
and  found  that  my  family  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  As  we  talked,  I saw  that  bis  wife,  listening, 
examined  the  dress  of  the  child  on  her  lap,  felt  of 
its  texture,  and  finally  unclasped  some  chains  that 
held  up  its  sleeves.  A little  miniature  was  set  in 
the  clasp  of  each.  She  looked  at  them,  then  she  said, 

44 1 am  convinced,  Sir,  that  the  woman  who 
abandoned  this  child  in  your  care  is  not  its  mother. 
In  the  first  place,  no  mother  could  do  such  a thing ; 
then  this  babe’s  clothing  is  of  the  most  exquisite 
make  and  quality,  and  in  these  sleeve-chains  are 
two  miniatures.  See ! one  a gentleman  with  epau- 
lets, the  other  a beautiful  woman,  evidently  a lady. 
Depend  upon  it  the  child  is  a stolen  one,  or  came 
into  her  hands  by  some  unfair  means.  What  can 
be  done?” 

44  Do  not  be  troubled,  madam,  about  the  fate  of 
this  child.  After  the  possibility  or  probability  you 
have  suggested,  I shall  not  leave  it  in  Boston.  I 
will  take  it  to  mj’  mother,  and  advertise  the  case. 
If  its  parents  are  found,  I shall  be  glad ; and  if  not, 
I think  my  mother  will  care  for  the  rest.  Only,” 
I added,  44 1 wish  the  meeting  were  safely  over.” 

The  lady’s  eyes  sparkled  through  tears.  “I 
can’t  tell  you,”  she  said,  “how  what  you  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  seems  to  me,  but  I think  you 
too  noble  to  dread  any  thing.  I will  answer  for 
the  mother  who  has  such  a son !” 

44  Softly,  softly,  if  you  please,"  expostulated  her 
laughing  husband ; “ don’t  be  quite  oblivious  of  the 
I fact  that  I exist.”  She  turned  to  him  with  a look 


that  must  have  silenced  the  veriest  grumbler  in 
the  world. 

We  reached  Boston,  took  a carriage  together, 
and  only  at  the  hotel  entrance  did  my  new  friends 
bid  me  adieu.  44  God  bless  you !”  said  the  beauti- 
ful, noble  woman,  as  she  gave  me  back  my  baby. 
I should  have  knelt  and  kissed  the  hand  of  such  a 
princess,  but  my  arms  and  I were  then  so  awkward 
at  baby  tending  that  nothing  else  seemed  a possible 
accomplishment  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  clerk  glanced  suspiciously  at  me  and  my 
burden. 

“We  are  full,  Sir.  Not  a room  to  be  had.” 

I sent  for  the  proprietor,  and  again  my  name 
vouched  for  me.  What  it  is  to  have  a family  in 
the  land ! 44  But  where  in  the  world,  Mr.  Edward,” 

he  demanded,  “did  you  get  that  child?”  I told 
the  story.  He  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 

I sent  for  a chambermaid  to  come  to  my  room. 
I begged  her  to  take  the  child  and  care  for  it  dur- 
ing the  night.  At  first  she  would  hear  to  nothing. 
I put  my  hand  in  my  pocket.  I gave  her  a ridicu- 
lously large  bribe,  but  I was  young  and  green. 

She  took  the  child. 

44  But  sliure  an’  ye’re  not  the  young  gintleinan 
that  ud  be  afther  laving  ye’re  baby  ? Holy  Y argin ! 
my  caracther  ud  be  ruined  intirelv,  intirely!”  I 
assured  her  of  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  and 
sent  her  off,  but  she  was  at  my  door  in  the  morning 
before  I had  left  my  bed,  and  nothing  would  in- 
duce to  keep  her  charge  another  instant. 

I took  the  stage  for  my  country  home.  The 
driver  recognized  the  lad  he  had  driven  so  often 
over  the  same  road. 

44  How  you’re  grown,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Edward ! 
Your  folks  won’t  know  you,  I’m  thinking,  specially 
with  that  baby  in  your  arms.  Seems  to  me  you’re 
getting  to  be  a family  man  a leetle  too  early.” 

I laughed  and  took  my  seat.  But  as  we  began 
to  near  my  home  I grew  terribly  nervous  and 
cowardly.  The  house  stood  back  some  distance 
from  the  road,  and  as  I walked  up  from  the  gate  I 
saw  the  whole  family  gathered  on  the  piazza  to 
welcome  me.  I think  I should  rather  have  walk- 
ed up  to  the  cannon’s  mouth.  My  Bister  started 
down  the  steps  to  meet  me,  then  stopped.  I stepped 
up  on  to  the  piazza.  My  mother,  pale  as  death, 
sunk  into  her  chair.  My  pretty  cousin,  Ella,  on 
whom  I had  always,  from  round-jacket  days,  been 
sweet  in  a sneaking  sort  of  way,  darted  an  anni- 
hilating glance  at  me,  and  rau  to  support  my  mo- 
ther. My  father  advanced. 

44  What  do  you  dare  to  bring  here,  you  shame- 
less young  rascal?  Is  this  a place — ” He  broke 
down  so  angry  that  utterance  was  absolutely  im- 
possible. At  any  other  time  I should  have  shout- 
ed with  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  spectacle  he  pre- 
sented ; now  I only  hastened  to  tell  my  story.  In 
a few  moments  my  mother’s  arms  were  round  me, 
my  sister  and  cousin  were  contesting  d I'turi  for 
possession  of  my  baby,  and  my  father  recovered 
from  his  rage  sufficiently  to  welcome  his  only  son, 
though  I did  hear  him  growl  through  his  white 
beard,  44  Confounded  spooney  !” 

I advertised  far  and  wide  to  no  purpose.  But 
my  baby  grew  so  into  the  affections  of  all  the 
household  that  I had  no  other  steps  to  take. 

We  named  her  Perdida,  and  I left  her  with  my 
mother.  When  I returned  year  after  year  I found 
her  each  time  grown  healthier  and  prettier,  and 
she  each  time  manifested  an  affection  for  me  charm- 
ingly legitimate — for  was  she  not  “ My  Baby?" 
As  such  I cherished  her. 

She  was  six  years  old  when  I left  West  Point 
for  active  service.  After  that  I led  a wandering 
and  adventurous  life  for  years  44  by  flood  and  field.” 

44  My  Baby”  wrote  me,  at  first,  often.  Her  first 
letters  were  curious  specimens — half  written,  half 
printed,  and  sometimes  her  meaning  eked  out  with 
rude  drawings.  In  those  days  she  was  charming- 
ly personal.  44  7 do  so  and  so — / think  so  and  so 
— / love  so  and  so.’’  But  years  changed  her  ca- 
ligraphy , and,  alas ! the  feeling  of  her  letters.  Now, 
in  her  charming  girlish  characters,  stood,  44  Your 
mother  does  so  and  so ;”  or, 44  Your  sister  thinks  and 
loves,”  etc. 

My  mother  wrote : “ We  can’t  call  Perdida  your 
4 Baby’  any  longer.  She  does  not  permit  the  title, 
and  you,  were  you  to  see  her,  could  scarce  imagine 
that  our  fair  young  queen  was  ever  a baby.  I am 
old  to  be  enthusiastic,  but  our  darling  is  surely  the 
loveliest  vision  these  eyes  have  ever  rested  on. 
She  makes  hearts  ache,  but  as  yet  their  pain  is 
vain.  We  tried  to  be  so  cautious;  but  she  has 
somehow  learned  about  her  finding,  and  it  is  bit- 
ter knowledge  to  the  proud  little  heart.  It  may 
be  that  that  makes  her  melt  only  to  us.  Will  you 
never  come  home  to  see  us  and  her?” 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1856.  I was 
on  my  way  home  to  America.  An  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  had  evidently  been  a soldier,  occupied 
the  state-room  next  mine.  A similarity  of  taste 
and  feeling  brought  us  much  together  during  the 
voyage. 

He  had  been  absent  from  his  country  many  years. 
44  When  I left  it,”  said  he  to  me,  44 1 meant  never 
to  revisit  the  shores  that  had  been  accursed  to  me. 
I lost  there  my  wife  and  child  under  the  cruelest 
circumstances ; and  I could  not  remain.  I thought 
then  I could  never  see  again  spots  that  had  been  so 
fatal  to  me.  And  yet  I return  now,  impelled  by 
some  feeling  which  I can  neither  account  for  nor 
resist.  1 dream  that  I am  going  to  see  my  child 
— sometimes,  even  in  waking  moments,  I am  fully 
convinced  that  I shall  find  her.” 

“How,”  I interrupted,  in  spite  of  myself;  “is 
not  your  child  dead?” 

44  Alas  ! I do  not  know.” 

44  4 You  do  not  know !’  did  she  not  die  before  you 
left  America  ?” 

44  No.  Three  months  ago  I should  have  said  I 
wished  she  had  rather  than  live  lost  to  me,  ex- 
posed to  fates  I shudder  to  think  of.  Now  I am 
hopeful.  More — trustful.  It  seems  to  me  she  has 
been  kept  pure,  and  that  I shall  know  her.  And 
yet” — and  he  sighed  heavily — 44 1 haven’t  the  shad- 
ow of  a reason  for  such  hope  and  trust.” 


I was  excited — I compared  my  remembrance  of 
the  miniature  on  44  My  Baby’s”  sleeve-chain  with 
the  figure  before  me.  I made  him  explain  all.  He 
told  me  of  the  child’s  birth — the  delicate  health  of 
his  wife  afterward,  his  taking  her  to  Cuba,  leav- 
ing the  child  in,  as  he  supposed,  trusty  care,  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  Havana,  and  while  he  was 
still  in  the  first  anguish  of  her  loss,  news  from  his 
child’s  nurse  of  its  death,  and  of  her  own  speedy 
return  to  Ireland.  He  came  to  New  York  too  late 
to  find  her,  and  left  America  at  once — forever  as  he 
supposed.  In  Europe,  years  afterward,  he  had 
met  a servant  who  had  been  with  him  during  his 
brief  married  life,  and  who  declared  to  him  posi- 
tively that  his  child  was  not  dead  at  the  date  on 
which  the  woman  had  written  him;  but  further 
than  that  he  could  not  say,  as  he  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  another  master.  The  unhappy  father 
sought  vainly  for  the  woman,  and  now  returned  as 
a last  means  to  America,  lie  described  the  child’s 
nurse.  It  was  the  woman  who  had  abandoned  her 
charge  in  my  arms,  and  the  face  was  the  changed, 
aged  one  of  Pcrdida’s  miniature.  Not  many  days 
thereafter  I restored  to  my  friend  his  so-early  lost 
child,  and  gave  up  44  My  Baby”  to  her  rightful  fa- 
ther. 

Without  a pang?  Yes.  Did  I console  myself 
with  the  pretty  cousin  afore-mentioned?  * She 
hadn’t  had  patience  to  wait  that  I might — a hus- 
band, and  several  olive-branches  precluded  that. 
How  then  ? 

I saw  44  My  Baby”  a stately,  radiantly,  beauti- 
ful -woman.  She  called  me  Major , she  treated 

me  in  the  most  precise  and  formal  way — the  ut- 
most favor  she  bestowed  upon  me  was  the  slightest 
possible  touch  of  the  fingers  as  she  bade  me  good- 
night or  good-morning,  and  I saw  her  hourly  in 
her  idolizing  father’s  arms  lavishing  the  tenderest 
caresses  upon  him.  Would  I have  it  otherwise? 
No.  There  was  a dearer  delight  in  the  reserve 
with  which  I was  treated — the  faintest  flush  that 
colored  her  cheek  when  I was  near  her,  or  addressed 
her,  had  for  me  an  inexpressible  sweetness  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  bartered  for  aught  on  earth  short 
of  what  I eventually  obtained.  What ! you  don’t 
mean  that  you,  a scarred  old  veteran  of  between 
thirty  and  forty,  dared—  Didn't  I ? Hum  ! And 
this  was  the  way  of  it.  In  my  military  capacity 
I was  invited  to  West  Point.  I went,  and  my 
friend  and  his  daughter  accompanied  me.  I sat 
beside  her  in  the  cars.  The  happy  old  gentleman, 
at  a little  distance,  read  diligently.  I said, 

“Perdida!  you  have  traveled  this  route  before 
with  me ; do  you  recall  this  scenery  at  all?” 

She  blushed  scarlet,  and  looked  at  me  beseech- 
ingly- 

I went  on. 

“To  think  what  a heavy,  hungry,  unpacifiable 
baby  I carried  that  day,  and  the  w’ay  that  poor 
Cadet’s  humanity  was  ridiculed !” 

The  tears  started,  and  the  young  lady  at  my 
side  bowed  her  haughty  head. 

44  And  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  that  ho 
has  never  had  any  suitable  recompense.  A good 
deed  is  its  own  reward,  to  a certain  degree  of 
course ; but  in  this  case  every  feeling  of  my  soul, 
every  fibre  of  my  heart,  demands  something  more 
— and  a great  something  more.  Perdida!  my 
darling  these  seventeen  years,  I lost  you  to  your 
father ; but  I can  not  bear  it.  Be  generous.  Here, 
here  where  I found  44  My  Baby,”  give,  O give  her 
back  to  me !” 

She  raised  her  head. 

44  If  she  were  as  much  trouble  now  as  then  ?” 

44  My  darling,  don’t  trifle ! Am  I to  have  you  ?” 

My  young  lady  answered  not.  Instead  she  oc- 
cupied herself  with  deliberately  drawing  off  her 
glove.  Then  she  turned  to  me. 

44  Since  you  will  be  troubled,”  and  she  laid  her 
bared  hand  in  mine.  Mine  again. 

Shortly  after  we  were  married.  I carried  Per- 
dida during  our  wedding  tour  to  the  friends  I had 
found  for  her  and  me  in  the  cars  seventeen  years 
before  ; and  this  time  right  reverently  I kissed  the 
gracious  hand  that  had  then  so  sweetly  tended 
what  was  now  become  my  earthly  all. 


NELSON’S  GOLD-WASHER. 

We  publish  on  page  172  an  engraving  of  another 
of  the  ingenious  machines  by  which  the  earth  is 
being  made  to  render  up  her  gold — a new  gold- 
washer,  patented  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  206  William 
Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Nelson  says  of  it : 

44  It  is  intended  to  do  a larger  amount  of  work,  and  to 
save  the  fine  gold,  with  less  labor  and  expense,  than  lias 
heretofore  been  done  by  the  sluicing  process.  The  ob- 
ject which  I have  designed  to  obtain  is,  to  have  a porta- 
ble machine,  which  the  miner  can  take  apart  and  move 
about  and  transport  with  case ; and  which  can  be  moved 
from  the  earth  or  stone  as  it  may  accumulate  to  obstruct 
the  working  of  the  machine,  and  to  save  the  expense  and 
time  of  erecting  long  sluices.  There  is  only  required  a 
sluice  of  from  40  to  60  feet  in  length,  which  is  sufficient 
to  allow  the  miners  room  to  shovel  the  earth  in.  The 
sluice  should  discharge  the  earth  and  stone  to  the  centre 
of  the  machine.  It  should  be  placed  at  an  incline  of  suf- 
ficient pitch  to  allow  the  water  to  carry  the  earth  and 
stone  to  the  machine.  The  end  of  the  sluice  should  be 
sloated,  or  perforated  with  holes,  so  as  to  allow  a sheet 
of  water  to  be  discharged  on  every  part  of  the  screen ; so 
that  as  the  screen  rotates  the  water  comes  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  earth  on  it.  The  spring  rakes,  which 
are  hinged  above  the  screen,  as  it  roiates  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stone,  clay,  earth,  etc.,  and  keep  it  uniform- 
ly distributed  over  the  surface,  forcing  the  stones,  as  fast 
as  they  accumulate,  over  the  edge— the  water  and  earth 
passing  through  the  screen  into  the  rim  pans  under- 
neath, which  have  stirrers  back  of  each  of  the  rims,  to 
keep  the  earth  loosened  up  so  that  the  jolting  motion 
which  is  given  to  the  pans  by  the  t all  and  eccentric,  an 
the  top  of  the  machine,  causes  the  fine  gold  to  be  depos- 
ited back  of  the  rims  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  pans, 
which  without  the  stirrers  and  vertical  motion  would 
pass  off  with  the  earth  and  water.  The  amount  of  work 
which  the  machine  is  capable  of  doing,  if  rapidly  work- 
ed, would  be  several  thousand  bushels  per  day.” 

Mr.  Nelson  expects  that  these  machines,  which 
only  cost  $200,  will  become  very  popular  in  Cali- 
fornia, 
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HON.  ELIHU  B.  WASH- 
BURNE * OF  ILLINOIS. 

Elihc  B.  Washburne,  the  pres- 
ent Representative  in  the  national 
councils  from  the  first  Congression- 
al District  of  Illinois,  is  a brother 
of  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine, 
and  Hon.  Cadw.  C.  Washburn,  of 
Wisconsin,  both  of  whom  are  prom- 
inent members  of  Congress.  Born 
at  the  family  homestead  in  Liver* 
more — then  in  Androscoggin  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  now  in  Oxford 
County,  Maine — young  Washburne 
received  the  advantages  of  public 
school  education,  and  then  was  a stu- 
dent at  Kent’s  Hill  Seminary.  Aft- 
erward he  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  printing-office  of  the  Kennebec 
Journal  (then  conducted  by  Hon. 
Luther  Sevrance),  and  acquired  the 
rare  benefits  of  typographical  knowl- 
edge, so  well  calculated  to  qualify 
intelligent  minds  for  any  position  in 
public  life.  Nearly  a score  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Congress 
can  claim  a printing-office  as  their 
alma  mater. 

In  1838  young  Washburne  enter- 
ed the  office  of  lion.  John  Otis,  of 
Hallowell  (afterward  a member  of 
Congress),  ns  a student-at-law.  In 
the  following  year  he  entered  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated,  and  was  after- 
ward admitted  to  the  bar.  At  that 
time  the  tide  of  emigration  was  set- 
ting toward  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  Valle}’,  and  Mr. 
Washburne  turned  his  footsteps  to- 
ward that  fertile  region,  so  truly 
styled  an  extensive  field  of  gener- 
ous rivalry,  where  honor  and  dis- 
tinction are  achieved  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  grasping  and  worthy 
of  holding  them. 

Mr.  Washburne  settled  in  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Galena,  then  the 
head-quarters  of  those  engaged  in 
mining  lead,  which  is  found  therea- 
bouts in  great  abundance.  Com- 
mencing the  practice  of  law,  he  soon 
.acquired  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  hardy  and  adventurous  people 
among  whom  he  had  located.  Bas- 
ing his  professional  action  on  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  law,  he  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation  as  an 
able,  a reliable,  and  a candid  law- 
yer, and  thus  secured  a lucrative 
practice. 

In  184s  Mr.  Washburne  married 
Miss  Adele  Gratiot,  of  Galena,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Henry  Gratiot, 
well  known  as  a pioneer  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Northwest,  while  his 
brother,  General  Charles  Gratiot, 
was  the  principal  engineer  officer  in 
the  Indian  expeditions  conducted  by 
General  W.  H.  Harrison  and  others 
in  that  region.  Although  decided 
in  his  attachment  for  the  principles 
of  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Washburne 
took  no  active  part  in  politics,  pre- 
ferring the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession and  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life. 

He  was  called  from  this  retire- 
ment, however,  in  1852,  when  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  as  their 
candidate  for  Congress  in  opposition 
to  the  Hon.  Thompson  Campbell, 
who  then  repre- 
sented the  district. 

After  an  animated 
contest  Mr.  Wash- 
burne was  elected, 
and  has  since  been 
three  times  re-elect- 
ed. In  1852  his 
majority  was  two 
hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-six; in  1856  it 
was  twelve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, and  his 
District  gave  Col- 
onel Fremont  the 
largest  majority  of 
any  district  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Washburne 
was  an  active  op- 
ponent of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska  Bill, 
and  subsequently 
distinguished  him- 
self by  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of 
the  “Free -State” 
people  of  Kansas. 

His  speeches  on 
this  question  are 
characterized  by 
logical  arrange- 
ment, legal  learn- 
ing, and  a fearless 
avowal  of  the  views 
of  Iiis  constituents 
so  unmistakably 
expressed  at  the 
ballot-box. 

After  the  pro- 
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longed  contest  for  the  Speakership 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  was 
terminated  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Banks  to  the  Speaker’s  chair,  Mr." 
Washburne  was  placed  at  the  head 

of  the  Committee  on  Commerce a 

marked  compliment,  as  that  posi- 
tion had  generally  been  filled  by  the 
Representative  of  some  commercial 
sea-port.  In  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 
gress he  was  retained  on  this  Com- 
mittee by  Speaker  Orr;  and  now 
that  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  has 
at  last  been  organized,  we  find  that 
Speaker  Pennington  lias  restored 
him  to  his  former  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  generally 
expressed  desire  of  members  of  all 
parties,  who  wished  to  see  “the 
right  man  in  the  right  place." 

Since  Mr.  Washburne  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce he  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  codification  of  the  Revenue  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  accumulating,  unrevised,  since 
1793.  He  lias  also  urged  the  prop- 
er improvement  of  harbors  on  tho 
Western  lakes,  and  of  dangerous 
rapids  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  great  scheme  for  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  has  found 
in  him  an  earnest  advocate:  “I 
am,”  said  he,  in  debate,  “ for  a Pa- 
cific Railroad,  earnestly,  sincerely, 
and  in  good  faith.  I do  not  care 
from  what  side  of  tho  House  tho 
proposition  comes whether  it  be 
from  the  Republican  side  (from 
which  nearly  the  whole  number  of 
votes  that  are  to  earn*  the  measure 
are  to  come),  or  whether  it  be  from 
the  Democratic  side.  I care  not 
what  party  or  what  individual  shall 
have  the  credit  of  the  measure,  pro- 
vided the  credit  belongs  to  such  par- 
ty or  such  individual.” 

Mr.  Washburne  lias  earnestly  en- 
deavored, year  after  year  past,  to 
suitably  amend  the  Act  of  Congress 
better  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  ves- 
sels  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
steam.  The  owners  of  steamers, 
who  would  be  subject  to  heavy  ex- 
pense in  complying  with  the  pro- 
posed requisitions,  have  thus  far 
succeeded  in  opposing  Mr.  Wash- 
burne’s  projected  law.  But  the  fre- 
quent disasters  that  follow  in  too 
rapid  succession  have  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  impera- 
tive demands  are  now  made  for  some 
regulations  by  which  a recurrence 
of  these  terrible  calamities  may  be 
prevented. 

Mr.  Washburne  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  assert  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  his  constituents.  Is  the 
tariff  agitated,  he  demands  that  the 
interests  of  the  lead-miners  shall  be 
remembered.  If  money  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  public  buildings,  the 
custom-houses  and  post-offices  at 
the  Northwest  must  not  be  left  un- 
finished; and  manfully  has  stood  up 
in  behalf  of  Rock  Island  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  in  the  Republic.  “I  con- 
tend,” said  he,  “that  this  Rock  Isl- 
and reservation  ought  never  to  bo 
sold.  I never  want  to  see  it  go  out 
of  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  I ap- 
peal to  all  Western 
men  to  stand  by 
that  beautiful  isl- 
and, and  to  protect 
it  from  the  gang  of 
trespassers,  specu- 
lators, and  plunder- 
ers who  are  now 
spoliating  and  de- 
stroying it.  Pro- 
tect it,  I say,  from 
those  who  now 
seek,  not  only  to 
despoil  it  by  strip- 
ping it  of  its  tim- 
ber, but  to  secure 
the  title  to  it  at  a 
nominal  price.  I 
Avant  that  island 
reserved.  I am 
against  its  sale  in 
any  Avay  or  shape. 

I Avant  to  see  it  re- 
served and  protect- 
ed in  its  original 
beaut}’.  I expect, 
at  no  very  distant 
day,  to  see  it  the 
site  of  some  splen- 
did public  Avork.  It 
is  one  of  the  most 
fitting  sites  for  a 
national  armory  or 
a military  hospital 
for  the  NortliAvest. 

It  should  never  he 
sold;  and  Ave  should 
do  something  to 
protect  it.” 

Mr.  Washburne 
is  a thick-set,  Avell- 
made,  middle-sized 
gentleman,  with 
light  hair,  a picas- 
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ant  expression  of  countenance,  and  that  rare  quali- 
ty for  which  Themistoeles  was  famed — the  ability  to 
inspire  confidence.  What  he  says,  either  in  private 
or  political  life,  he  means.  Unbending  integrity 
marks  his  official  career ; while  he  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  his  active  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed, liis  assiduous  labors  in  promoting  the  so- 
cial advancement  of  his  adopted  home,  and  his  de- 
votion to  hi3  numerous  friends. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
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MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

July  4th.  The  misery  of  self-reproach  which 
I suffered  yesterday  evening,  on  hearing  what 
Laura  told  me  in  the  boat-house,  returned  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  night,  and  kept  me  waking 
and  wretched  for  hours. 

I lighted  the  candle  at  last,  and  searched 
through  my  old  journals  to  see  what  my  share 
in  the  fatal  error  of  her  marriage  had  really 
been,  and  what  I might  have  once  done  to  save 


her  from  it.  The  result  soothed  me  a little;  for 
it  showed  that,  however  blindly  and  ignorantly 
I acted,  I acted  for  the  best.  Crying  generally 
does  me  harm ; but  it  was  not  so  last  night — I 
think  it  relieved  me.  I rose  this  morning  with 
a settled  resolution  and  a quiet  mind.  Nothing 
Sir  Percival  can  say  or  do  shall  ever  irritate  me 
again,  or  make  me  forget,  for  one  moment,  that 
I am  staying  here,  in  defiance  of  mortifications, 
insults,  and  threats,  for  Laura’s  service  and  for 
Laura’s  sake. 

The  speculations  in  which  we  might  have  in- 
dulged this  morning  on  the  subject  of  the  fig- 
ure at  the  lake  and  the  footsteps  in  the  plant- 
ation, have  been  all  suspended  by  a trifling  ac- 
cident which  has  caused  Laura  great  regret. 
She  has  lost  the  little  brooch  I gave  her  for  a 
keepsake  on  the  day  before  her  marriage.  As 
she  wore  it  when  we  went  out  yesterday  even- 
ing, we  can  only  suppose  that  it  must  have 
dropped  from  her  dress  cither  in  the  boat-house 
or  on  our  way  back.  The  servants  have  been 
sent  to  search  and  have  returned  unsuccessful. 
And  now  Laura  herself  has  just  gone  to  look  for 
it.  Whether  she  finds  it  or  not,  the  loss  will 
help  to  excuse  her  absence  from  the  house  if 
Sir  Percival  returns  before  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Gilmore’s  partner  is  placed  in  my  hands. 

One  o’clock  has  just  struck.  I am  consider- 
ing whether  I had  better  wait  here  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  messenger  from  London,  or  slip 
away  quietly,  and  watch  for  him  outside  the 
lodge-gate. 

My  suspicion  of  every  body  and  every  thing 
in  this  house  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  sec- 
ond plan  may  be  the  best.  The  Count  is  safe  in 
the  breakfast-room.  I heard  him  through  the 
door,  as  I ran  up  stairs  ten  minutes  since,  exer- 
cising his  canary-birds  at  their  tricks:  “Come 
out  on  my  little  finger,  my  pret-pret-pretties ! 
Come  out,  and  hop  tip  stairs ! One,  two,  three 
— and  up ! Three,  two,  one — and  down ! One, 
two,  three — twit-twit-twit-tweet !”  The  birds 
burst  into  their  usual  ecstasy  of  singing,  and 
the  Count  chirruped  and  whistled  at  them  in  re- 
turn, as  if  he  was  a bird  himself.  My  room  door 
is  open,  and  I can  hear  the  shrill  singing  and 
whistling  at  this  moment.  If  I am  really  to  slip 
out  without  being  observed,  now  is  my  time. 

Four  o'clock.  I come  back  to  this  journal 
with  sensations  filling  my  mind  which  it  would 
be  useless  for  any  woman  to  attempt  to  describe. 
The  three  hours  that  have  passed  since  I made 
my  last  entry  have  turned  the  whole  march  of 
events  at  Blackwater  Park  in  a new  direction. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil  I can  not  and  dare 
not  decide. 

Let  me  get  back  first  to  the  place  at  which  I 
left  off,  or  I shall  lose  myself  in  the  confusion 
of  my  own  thoughts. 

I went  out,  as  I had  proposed,  to  meet  the 
messenger  with  my  letter  from  London,  at  the 
lodge-gate.  On  the  stairs  I saw  no  one.  In 
the  hall  I heard  the  Count  still  exercising  his 
birds.  But  on  crossing  the  quadrangle  outside 
I passed  Madame  Fosco,  walking  by  herself  in 
her  favorite  circle,  round  and  round  the  great 
fish-pond.  I at  once  slackened  my  pace  so  as 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  being  in  a hurry ; 
and  even  went  the  length,  for  caution’s  sake,  of 
inquiring  if  she  thought  of  going  out  before 


lunch.  She  smiled 
at  me  in  the  friend- 
liest manner  — said 
she  preferred  re- 
maining near  the 
house — nodded  plea- 
santly — and  re-en- 
tered the  hall.  I 
looked  baok,  and  saw 
that  she  had  closed 
the  door  before  I had 
opened  the  wicket  by 
the  side  of  the  car- 
riage gates. 

In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I 
reached  the  lodge. 

The  lane  outside 
took  a sudden  turn 
to  the  left,  ran  on 
straight  for  a hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  and 
then  took  another 
sharp  turn  to  the 
right  to  join  the  high 
road.  Between  these 
two  turns,  hidden 
from  the  lodge  on 
one  side  and  from 
the  way  to  the  sta- 
tion on  the  other,  I 
waited,  walking  back- 
ward and  forward. 

High  hedges  were  on 
either  side  of  me; 
and  for  twenty  min- 
utes by  my  watch,  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  thing.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the 
sound  of  a carriage 
caught  my  ear ; and 
I was  met,  as  I ad-  “ARE  YOU  GOING  h 
vanced  toward  the 

second  turning,  by  a fly  from  the  railway.  I 
made  a sign  to  the  driver  to  stop.  As  he  obey- 
ed me  a respectable-looking  man  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  I said;  “but  am  I 
right  in  supposing  that  you  are  going  to  Black- 
water  Park  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ With  a letter  for  any  one  ?” 

“With  a letter  for  Miss  llalcombe,  ma’am.” 

“You  may  give  me  the  letter.  I am  Miss 
Halcombe.” 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  got  out  of  the  fly 
immediately,  and  gave  me  the  letter. 

I opened  it  at  once ; and  read  these  lines.  I 
copy  them  here  (without  the  address  to  me  or 
the  writer’s  signature) ; thinking  it  best  to  de- 
stroy the  original  for  caution’s  sake. 

“ Private  and  Confidential. 

“Dear  Madam, — Your  letter,  received  this 
morning,  has  caused  me  very  great  anxiety.  I 
will  reply  to  it  as  briefly  and  plainly  as  possible. 

“My  careful  consideration  of  the  statement 
made  by  yourself,  and  my  knowledge  of  Lady 
Glyde’s  position,  as  defined  in  the  settlement, 
lead  me,  I regret  to  say,  to  the  conclusion  that 
a loan  of  the  trust  money  to  Sir  Percival  (or,  in 


1.CK  TO  THE  HOUSE,  MISS  HALCOMBE?” 

other  words,  a loan  of  some  portion  of  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  Lady  Glyde’s  for- 
tune), is  in  contemplation,  and  that  she  is  made 
a party  to  the  deed,  in  order  to  secure  her  ap- 
proval of  a flagrant  breach  of  trust,  and  to  have 
her  signature  produced  against  her  if  she  should 
complain  hereafter.  It  is  impossible,  on  any 
other  supposition,  to  account,  situated  as  she  is, 
for  her  execution  to  a deed  of  any  kind  being 
wanted  at  all. 

“ In  the  event  of  Lady  Glyde’s  signing  such 
a document  as  I am  compelled  to  suppose  the 
deed  in  question  to  be,  her  trustees  would  be  at 
liberty  to  advance  money  to  Sir  Percival  out  of 
her  twenty  thousand  pounds.  If  the  amount  so 
lent  should  not  be  paid  back,  and  if  Lady  Glyde 
should  have  children,  their  fortune  would  then 
be  diminished  by  the  sum,  large  or  small,  so 
advanced.  In  plainer  terms  still,  the  transac- 
tion, for  any  thing  Lady  Glyde  knows  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  a fraud  upon  her  unborn  chil- 
dren. 

“ Under  these  serious  circumstances  I would 
recommend  Lad}-  Glyde  to  assign  as  a reason 
for  withholding  her  signature,  that  she  wishes 
the  deed  to  be  first  submitted  to  myself,  as  her 
family  solicitor  (in  the  absence  of  my  partner, 
Mr.  Gilmore).  No  reasonable  objection  can  be 
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made  to  taking  this  course — for,  if  the  trans- 
action is  an  honorable  one,  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  no  difficulty  in  my  giving  my  approval. 

“ Sincerely  assuring  you  of  my  readiness  to 
afford  any  additional  help  or  advice  that  may 
be  wanted,  I beg  to  remain,  Madam,  your  faith- 
ful servant,  ” 

I read  this  kind  and  sensible  letter  very 
thankfully.  It  supplied  Laura  with  a reason 
for  objecting  to  the  signature  which  was  unan- 
swerable, and  which  we  could  both  of  us  under- 
stand. The  messenger  waited  near  me  while  I 
was  reading  to  receive  his  directions  when  I had 
done. 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  that  I un- 
derstand the  letter,  and  that  I am  very  much 
obliged?”  I said.  “There  is  no  other  reply 
necessary  at  present.” 

Exactly  at  the  moment  when  I was  speaking 
these  words,  holding  the  letter  open  in  my  hand, 

Count  Fosco  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane  from 
the  high  road,  and  stood  before  me  as  if  he  had 
sprung  out  of  the  earth. 

The  suddenness  of  his  appearance,  in  the  very 
last  place  under  heaven  in  which  I should  have 
expected  to  see  him,  took  me  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  messenger  wished  me  good-morn- 
ing, and  got  into  the  fly  again.  I could  not  say 
a word  to  him — I was  not  even  able  to  return 
his  bow.  The  conviction  that  I was  discovered 
— and  by  that  man  of  all  others — absolutely 
petrified  me. 

“Are  you  going  back  to  the  house,  Miss  Hal- 
combe?”  he  inquired,  without  showing  the  least 
surprise  on  his  side,  and  without  even  looking 
after  the  fly,  which  drove  off  while  he  was 
speaking  to  me. 

I collected  myself  sufficiently  to  make  a sign 
in  the  affirmative. 

“I  am  going  back  too,”  he  said.  “Pray 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you. 

Will  you  take  my  arm?  You  look  surprised  at 
seeing  me  1” 

I took  his  arm.  The  first  of  my  scattered 
senses  that  came  back  was  the  sense  that  warn- 
ed me  to  sacrifice  any  thing  rather  than  make 
an  enemy  of  him. 

“You  look  surprised  at  seeing  me!”  he  re- 
peated, in  his  quietly  pertinacious  way. 

“I  thought,  Count,  I heard  you  with  your 
birds  in  the  breakfast-room,”  I answered,  as 
quietly  and  firmly  as  I could. 

“ Surely.  But  my  little  feathered  children, 
dear  lady,  are  only  too  like  other  children. 

They  have  their  days  of  perversity;  and  this 
morning  was  one  of  them.  My  wife  came  in, 
as  I was  putting  them  back  in  their  cage,  and 
said  she  had  left  you  going  out  alone  for  a walk. 

You  told  her  so,  did  you  not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well,  Miss  Halcombe,  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companying you  was  too  great  a temptation  for 
me  to  resist.  At  my  age  there  is  no  harm  in 
confessing  so  much  as  that,  is  there?  I seized 
my  hat,  and  set  off  to  offer  myself  as  your  es- 
cort. Even  so  fat  an  old  man  as  Fosco  is  sure- 
ly better  than  no  escort  at  all?  I took  the 
wrong  path — I came  back  in  despair — and  here 
I am  arrived  (may  I say  it  ?)  at  the  height  of 
my  wishes.” 

He  talked  on  in  this  complimentary  strain, 
with  a fluency  which  left  me  no  exertion  to 
ffiake  beyond  the  effort  of  maintaining  ray  com- 
posure. He  never  referred  in  the  most  distant 
manner  to  what  he  had  seen  in  the  lane,  or  to 
the  letter  which  I still  had  in  my  hand.  This 
ominous  discretion  helped  to  convince  me  that 
he  must  have  surprised,  by  the  most  dishonor- 
able means,  the  secret  of  my  application  in  Lau- 
ra’s interests,  to  the  lawyer;  and  that,  having 
now  assured  himself  of  the  private  manner  in 
which  I had  received  the  answer,  he  had  dis- 
covered enough  to  suit  his  purposes,  and  was 
only  bent  on  trying  to  quiet  the  suspicions  which 
he  knew  he  must  have  aroused  in  my  mind.  I 
was  wise  enough,  under  these  circumstances,  not 
to  attempt  to  deceive  him  by  plausible  explana- 
tions—and  woman  enough,  notwithstanding  my 
dread  of  him,  to  feel  as  if  my  hand  was  tainted 
by  resting  on  his  arm. 

On  the  drive  in  front  of  the  house  we  met  the 
dog-cart  being  taken  round  to  the  stables.  Sir 
Percival  had  just  returned.  He  came  out  to 
meet  us  at  the  house-door.  Whatever  other  re- 
sults his  journey  might  have  had,  it  had  not  end- 
ed in  softening  his  savage  temper. 

“Oh!  here  are  two  of  you  come  back,”  he 
said,  with  a lowering  face.  “What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  house  being  deserted  in  this  way  ? 
Where  is  Lady  Glyde?” 

I told  him  of  the  loss  of  the  brooch,  and  said 
that  Laura  had  gone  into  the  plantation  to  look 
for  it. 

“Brooch  or  no  brooch,”  he  growled,  sulkily, 

“I  recommend  her  not  to  forget  her  appoint- 
ment in  the  library  this  afternoon.  I shall  ex- 
pect to  see  her  in  half  an  hour.” 

I took  my  hand  from  the  Count’s  arm,  and 
slowly  ascended  the  steps.  He  honored  me  with 
one  of  his  magnificent  bows,  and  then  addressed 
himself  gayly  to  the  scowling  master  of  the 
house. 

“Tell  me,  Percival,”  he  said,  “have you  had 
a pleasant  drive  ? And  has  your  pretty  shining 
Brown  Molly  come  back  at  all  tired?” 

“Brown  Molly  be  hanged — and  the  drive 
too ! I want  my  lunch.” 

“And  I w'ant  five  minutes’  talk  with  you, 
Percival,  first,”  returned  the  Count.  “Five 
minutes’  talk,  my  friend,  here  on  the  grass.” 

“What  about?” 

“About  business  that  very  much  concerns 
you.” 

I lingered  long  enough,  in  passing  through 
the  hall-door,  to  hear  this  question  and  answer, 
and  to  see  Sir  P§M™it^p£h^ands  into  his 
pockets  in  sullen  hesitation.  " 
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of  your  infernal  scruples,”  he  said,  “I,  for  one, 
won’t  hear  them.  I want  my  lunch !” 

“ Come  out  here  and  speak  to  me,”  repeated 
the  Count,  still  perfectly  uninfluenced  by  the 
rudest  speech  that  his  friend  could  make  to 
him. 

Sir  Percival  descended  the  steps.  The  Count 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  walked  him  away 
gently.  The  “business,”  I was  sure,  referred 
to  the  question  of  the  signature.  They  were 
speaking  of  Laura  and  of  me  beyond  a doubt. 
I felt  heart-sick  and  faint  with  anxiety.  It 
might  be  of  the  last  importance  to  both  of  us  to 
know  what  they  were  saying  to  each  other  at 
that  moment — and  not  one  word  of  it  could  by 
any  possibility  reach  my  ears. 

I walked  about  the  house,  from  room  to  room, 
with  the  lawyer’s  letter  in  my  bosom  (I  was 
afraid  by  this  time  even  to  trust  it  under  lock 
and  key),  till  the  oppression  of  my  suspense 
half  maddened  me.  There  were  no  signs  of 
Laura’s  return ; and  I thought  of  going  out  to 
look  for  her.  But  my  strength  was  so  exhausted 
by  the  trials  and  anxieties  of  the  morning  that 
the  heat  of  the  day  quite  overpowered  me ; and 
after  an  attempt  to  get  to  the  door  I was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  drawing-room  and  lie  down  on 
the  nearest  sofa  to  recover. 

I was  just  composing  myself  when  the  door 
opened  softly  and  the  Count  looked  in. 

“ A thousand  pardons,  Miss  Halcombe,”  he 
said;  “I  only  venture  to  disturb  you  because  I 
am  the  bearer  of  good  news.  Percival — who  is 
capricious  in  every  thing,  as  you  know — has  seen 
fit  to  alter  his  mind  at  the  last  moment ; and 
the  business  of  the  signature  is  put  off  for  the 
present.  A great  relief  to  all  of  us,  Miss  Hal- 
combe, as  I see  with  pleasure  in  your  face. 
Pray  present  my  best  respects  and  felicitations 
when  you  mention  this  pleasant  change  of  cir- 
cumstances to  Lady  Glyde.” 

He  left  me  before  I had  recovered  mv  aston- 
ishment. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
extraordinary  alteration  of  purpose  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  signature  was  due  to  his  influence ; 
and  that  his  discovery  of  my  application  to 
London  yesterday,  and  of  my  having  received 
an  answer  to  it  to-day,  had  offered  him  the 
means  of  interfering  with  certain  success. 

I felt  these  impressions ; but  my  mind  seem- 
ed to  share  the  exhaustion  of  my  body,  and  I 
was  in  no  condition  to  dwell  on  them,  with  any 
useful  reference  to  the  doubtful  present  or  the 
threatening  future.  I tried  a second  time  to 
run  out  and  find  Laura,  but  my  head  was  giddy 
and  my  knees  trembled  under  me.  There  was 
no  choice  but  to  give  it  up  again  and  return  to 
the  sofa,  sorely  against  my  will. 

The  quiet  in  the  house  and  the  low  murmur- 
ing hum  of  summer  insects  outside  the  open 
window  soothed  me.  My  eyes  closed  of  them- 
selves ; and  I passed  gradually  into  a strange 
condition,  which  was  not  waking — for  I knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  about  me ; and 
not  sleeping — for  I was  conscious  of  my  own 
repose.  In  this  state  my  fevered  mind  broke 
loose  from  me,  while  my  weary  body  was  at 
rest;  and  in  a trance,  or  day-dream  of  my 
fancy — I know  not  what  to  call  it — I saw  Wal- 
ter Hartright.  I had  not  thought  of  him  since 
I rose  that  morning ; Laura  had  not  said  one 
word  to  me  either  directly  or  indirectly  refer- 
ring to  him ; and  yet  I saw  him  now  as  plainly 
as  if  the  past  time  had  returned,  and  we  were 
both  together  again  at  Limmeridge  House. 

He  appeared  to  me  as  one  among  many  oth- 
er men,  none  of  whose  faces  I could  plainly 
discern.  They  were  all  lying  on  the  steps  of 
an  immense  ruined  temple.  Colossal  tropical 
trees  — with  rank  creepers  twining  endlessly 
about  their  trunks,  and  hideous  stone  idols 
glimmering  and  grinning  at  intervals  behind 
leaves  and  stalks  and  branches  — surrounded 
the  temple,  and  shut  out  the  sky,  and  threw  a 
dismal  shadow  over  the  forlorn  band  of  men  on 
the  steps.  White  exhalations  twisted  and  curl- 
ed up  stealthily  from  the  ground  ; approached 
the  men  in  wreaths,  like  smoke ; touched  them  ; 
and  stretched  them  out  dead,  one  by  one,  in  the 
places  where  they  lay.  An  agony  of  pity  and 
fear  for  Walter  loosened  my  tongue,  and  I im- 
plored him  to  escape.  “ Come  back ! come 
back!”  I said.  “Remember  your  promise  to 
her  and  to  me.  Come  back  to  us  before  the 
Pestilence  reaches  you  and  lays  you  dead  like 
the  rest!” 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  unearthly  quiet  in 
his  face.  “Wait,”  he  said.  “I  shall  come 
back.  The  night  when  I met  the  lost  Woman 
on  the  highway  was  the  night  which  set  my 
life  apart  to  be  "the  instrument  of  a Design  that 
is  yet  unseen.  Here,  lost  in  the  wilderness,  or 
there,  welcomed  back  in  the  land  of  my  birth, 
I am  still  walking  on  the  dark  road  which  leads 
me,  and  you,  and  the  sister  of  your  love  and 
mine,  to  the  unknown  Retribution  and  the  in- 
evitable End.  Wait  and  look.  The  Pestilence 
which  touches  the  rest  will  pass^me.” 

I saw  him  again.  He  was  still  in  the  forest ; 
and  the  numbers  of  his  lost  companions  had 
dwindled  to  very  few.  The  temple  was  gone, 
and  the  idols  were  gone— and,  in  their  place, 
the  figures  of  dark,  dwarfish  men  lurked  mur- 
derously among  the  trees,  with  bows  in  their 
hands  and  arrows  fitted  to  the  string.  Once 
more  I feared  for  Walter,  and  cried  out  to  warn 
him.  Once  more  he  turned  to  me,  with  the 
immovable  quiet  in  his  face.  “ Another  step,” 
he  said,  “on  the  dark  road.  Wait  and  look. 
The  arrows  that  strike  the  rest  will  spare  me.” 

I saw  him  for  the  third  time,  in  a wrecked 
ship,  stranded  on  a wild,  sandy  shore.  The 
overloaded  boats  were  making  away  from  him 
for  the  land,  and  he  alone  was  left  to  sink  with 
the  ship.  I cried  to  him  to  hail  the  hindmost 
boat,  and  to  make  a last  effort  for  his  life.  The 
quiet  face  looked  at  me  in  return,  and  the  un- 
moved voice  gave  me  back  the  changeless  re- 
Another  step  on  the  journey.  Wait  and 
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look.  The  Sea  which  drowns  the  rest  will  spare 
me.” 

I saw  him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  kneel- 
ing by  a tomb  of  white  marble ; and  the  shadow 
of  a vailed  woman  rose  out  of  the  grave  beneath 
and  waited  by  his  side.  The  unearthly  quiet  of 
his  face  had  changed  to  an  unearthly  sorrow. 
But  the  terrible  certainty  of  his  words  remained 
the  same.  “Darker  and  darker,”  he  said; 
“farther  and  farther  yet.  Death  takes  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  young — and  spares 
me.  The  Pestilence  that  wastes,  the  Arrow  that 
strikes,  the  Sea  that  drowns,  the  Grave  that 
closes  over  Love  and  Hope  are  steps  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  take  me  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
End.” 

My  heart  sank  under  a dread  beyond  words, 
under  a grief  beyond  tears.  The  darkness 
closed  round  the  pilgrim  at  the  marble  tomb ; 
closed  round  the  vailed  woman  from  the  grave ; 
closed  round  the  dreamer  wbo  looked  on  them. 
I saw  and  heard  no  more. 

I was  aroused  by  a hand  laid  on  my  shoulder. 
It  was  Laura’s. 

She  had  dropped  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of 
the  sofa.  Her  face  was  flushed  and  agitated, 
and  her  eyes  met  mine  in  a wild,  bewildered 
manner.  I started  up  the  instant  I saw  her. 

“What  has  happened?”  I asked.  “What 
has  frightened  you  ?” 

She  looked  round  at  the  half-open  door — put 
her  lips  close  to  my  ear — and  answered  in  a 
whisper : 

“Marian! — the  figure  at  the  lake — the  foot- 
steps last  night — I’ve  just  seen  her ! I’ve  just 
spoken  to  her!” 

“Who,  for  Heaven’s  sake?” 

“ Anne  Catherick.” 


IEF*  Dr.  Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is 

truly  a friend  in  need,  and  every  family  should  have  it 
at  hand.— Hartford  Ci.urant. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

Whoever  is  troubled  with  Coughs,  Hoarseness  or  Sore 
Throat,  will  find  these  “ Troches”  a most  admirable  rem- 
edy. Indeed,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  those  at  all  in- 
clined to  bronchial  complaints  should  not  be  without 
them.  They  are  prepared  by  Messrs.  John  I.  Brown  & 
Son,  who,  as  Apothecaries,  lank  among  the  first  in  this 
city,  and  are  sold  by  all  the  principal  druggists.—  Boston 


TO  THE  BEREAVED. 

A unique  and  beautiful  Book  for  the  bereaved,  and 
all  admirers  of  elegant  literature,  is  “ The  Loved  and  the 
Lout."  12mo.  3d  Edition,  22$  pages.  Just  issued  by  W. 
G.  CORDRAY,  office  64  Moffat’s  Building,  Broadway,  N. 
Y.  The  work,  very  elegantly  bound  and  printed,  a sul 
perb  London  steel  engraving,  “ Protecting  Angels,"  and 
*n  appropriate  mourning  ring,  are  sold  for  only  One  Dol- 
an The  Publisher  receives  calls  or  orders. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Lady’s  Guide 

to 

Perfect  Beauty. 

Being  a complete  Analysis  and  Classification  of  Beauty 
in  Woman;  also.  External  Indications,  or  the  art 
of  determining  the  precise  figure,  the  degree  of 
beauty,  the  mind,  habits,  and  age  of 
women,  notwithstanding  the 

Disguise  of  Dress. 


FRIGHTFUL  EXPLOSION  ON 
THE  DELAWARE. 

We  engrave  on  the  preceding  page  the  terrible 
explosion  which  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.  on  the 
Delaware.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express: 

“ This  morning  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  below  the 
bridge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  crowded  with 
persons  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  little  steamer 
which  had  been  built  at  this  place  to  run  between  Bel- 
videro  and  Port  Jervis.  At  11  o’clock  the  steamer  left 
the  lock  at  Snufiftown,  and  made  her  way  up  the  river 
against  a swift  current,  and  having  on  board  about  a 
hundred  men.  As  she  passed  along  the  crowdB  on  both 
shores  cheered  heartily,  the  sight  being  a most  beautiful 
one.  At  the  bridge  she  stopped,  when  a number  got  off, 
leaving  aboard  about  forty  persons,  and  then  went  on 
up  tlie  river,  the  crowd  returning,  supposing  that  she 
would  run  safely  to  Belvidere.  But  how  much  were 
they  mistaken,  and  how  sad  was  the  news  which  startled 
the  community  at  noon,  when  the  report  came  that  the 
steamer  had  blown  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
near  the  Water-works  1 

“It  appears  that  she  was  moored  at  that  spot,  and 
when  all  was  ready  to  start  the  boiler  exploded  with  a 
terrible  crash,  the  pieces  flying  in  every  direction,  and 
the  boat  becoming  in  an  instant  a complete  wreck ; while 
some  of  the  passengers  on  board  were  thrown  fifty  feet 
into  the  air,  others  were  blown  off  into  the  water  and 
slightly  injured,  and  others  again  were  dreadfully  man- 
gled. 

“ The  sight  upon  the  land,  to  which  we  hastened  im- 
mediately upon  hearing  of  the  catastrophe,  was  heart- 
rending. The  torn  limbs  of  the  poor  sufferers,  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  were  in  search  of  friends  supposed  to 
be  among  the  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  dead,  together 
formed  a sight  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  sad. 

“The  scene  on  shore  after  the  explosion  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe.  Women  who  were  fearful  that  relatives 
were  on  board,  ran  up  and  down  almost  distracted,  ques- 
tioning almost  every  one  in  regard  to  the  dreadful  affair. 

“It  was  reported  that  a lady  and  two  children  were 
aboard  and  were  lout,  but  we  made  inquiries,  and  found 
that  no  ladies  were  on  tiie  boat. 

“A  number  of  men  were  at  work  at  the  wreck  when 
we  went  to  press,  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
bodies  in  it.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

Premature  Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been 
used  in  thousands  of  esses  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  de- 
cay, and  to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair,  a single  ap- 
plication rendering  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

The  following  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 

Dandruff. 

Boston,  Oct.  30, 1859. 


One  volume,  price  $1  00. 

Single  copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

DERBY  & JACKSON, 
Publishers, 

New  York. 


CARD. 


A.  & G.  A.  ARNOUX,  so  long  and  reputably  known 
as  Fashionable  Tailors,  beg  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  they  have  added  a department  for  Coys’  Clothing 
to  their  establishment,  in  which  all  the  finest  and  new- 
est styles  of  goods  will  be  kept  This  will  enable  our 
customers  to  obtain  all  the  goods  they  may  be  in  need 
of  for  themselves  and  the  male  part  of  their  families  at 
our  house. 

Of  our  Men’s  Furnishing  Department  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  any  thing,  as  it  already  has  the  name  of 
having  the  best  goods,  and  best  styles  of  goods,  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 

521  Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  McCune,  formerly  of  Genin' s Bazaar,  will  be 
happy  to  see  his  friends  at  his  new  location,  to  which 
not  only  he,  hut  Mr.  Iselton,  the  Superintendent  there  of 
the  Boys'  work  have  removed. 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  Ac.,  in  all  parts  or  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 
Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Woman  (La  Femme).  By  Michelet $1  00 

Lov*  (L’ Amour).  By  Michelet 1 00 

Tn*  H adits  or  Good  Society 1 25 

Tus  Gbeat  Tribulation,  a vols 2 00 


*,*  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free , on  receipt  of  price,  by  Rudd  & Carleton,  Pub- 
lishers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 

Dedicated  to  Mlle.  Adelina  Patti. 

A new  and  elegant  Perfume,  exhaling  the  most  delight- 
ful and  exquisite  odors ; as  truly  fascinating  as  the  beau- 
tiful photographic  likeness  which  adorns  each  bottle. 
More  than  3000  bottles  were  sold  in  a few  days  while  this 
favorite  artist  was  in  Boston. 

Sold  wholesale  by  J.  W.  Nororobs  & Co.,  No.  91  Ful- 
ton Street. 

Retailed  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good  Dealers. 


Quern’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Quern’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street. 


Gentlemen,— I have  used  yonr  Cocoaine  about  six 
weeks,  and  its  effect  is  so  marked  and  extraordinary  that 
I deem  it  my  duty  to  state  it  to  you. 

My  worst  complaint  for  several  years  has  been  Dand- 
ruffi with  itching  and  irritation  of  the  scalp.  After 
brushing  my  hair,  my  coat-collar  would  be  covered  with 
the  white  scales,  (dandruff,)  which  looked  like  a shower 
of  snow.  My  barber  tried  various  applications  without 
effect.  Ills  abuse  of  your  Cocoaine,  and  his  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  use  it,  provoked  me  to  procure  and  try  it.  I 
have  used  less  than  a bottle.  The  dandruff,  and  the  ir- 
ritation which  caused  it,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
my  hair  was  never  before  in  so  good  condition. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  FULLER. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  dealers,  generally,  at  50  cents  a bottle. 

J^E  BON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 


Crystal  Battery 
Magnetic  Machine, 

For  Extracting  Teeth  without  Pain,  and 
for  Medical  Purposes. 

INVENTED  by  DR.  S.  B.  SMITH.  PRICE  $12. 

This  is  the  only  instrument  in  the  world  with  both  the 
DIRECT  and  To-and-fro  Currents.  The  Zincs  never  re- 
quire cleaning.  Expense  of  running  it.  One  Cent  a week. 
Address  Dr.  S.  B.  SMITH,  322  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 


Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible. 

Agents  continue  to  he  appointed  for  the  cheapest  and 
most  magnificent  Illustrated  Bible  ever  published,  issued 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month.  Price  15  cents.  A 
copy  will  be  forwarded  free,  by  mail,  on  the  receipt  of 
15  cents. 

CASSELL,  PETTER  & GALPIN,  3T  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Roman  Eye  Balsam  ^ » sovereign  remedy  for 
■Infiautad  eyriitto.  .(commonly  called  sore  eyes).  It  acts 
like  If  charm  iP  ftlicvlng  all  irritation,  and  usually  ef- 


FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, witli  two  patterns,  will  be  sent  fov  30  cents 
S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SOX,  407 
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TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  LADIES.  — 

rgr*  The  cure  of  Prolapsus- Uteri  and  kindred 
diseases  by  Motorpathic  treatment  has  now  become  a 
well-known  fact,  attested  by  several  thousand  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  hospital  and  riding  practice.  On  re- 
placement by  this  method,  the  organ,  ligaments  and  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  vitalized  and  immediately  contract, 
so  that  no  ordinary  effort,  as  jumping  or  running  up  and 
down  stairs,  can  again  occasion  displacement.  In  fact, 
it  but  causes  a firmer  contraction.  This  shows  the  treat- 
ment to  be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  functions.  It 
causes  no  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  the  cure  is  so  reli- 
able as  scarcely  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  failure. 
Even  sterility  yields  to  its  vitalizing  effects,  unless  com- 
bined with  some  incurable  malady.  It  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  treatment  founded  on  princi- 
ples which  prove  so  life-giving  in  one  set  of  organs,  if 
judiciously  modified  to  the  needs  of  other  chronic  dis- 
eases, could  hut  be  powerfully  efficacious.  Such  the 
treatment  at  Round  Hill  has  proved  itself.  Numerous 
cures  have  been  made  of  stubborn  complaints  which  had 
lingered  without  help  for  years.  Its  success  in  the  cure 
of  premonitory  consumption,  spinal  complaints,  paralysis, 
and  loss  of  the  uso  of  limbs,  is  unprecedented.  Marked 
success  lias  also  been  had  in  bronchitis,  in  restoring  bio- 
ken-down  constitutions,  and  in  arousing  torpid,  nervous 
and  debilitated  systems  to  strength  and  activity.  Dr. 
HALSTED,  the  well-known  origiuator  of  this  system  of 
treatment,  of  Round  Hill  Water  Cure,  Northampton, 
Musa,  will  be  in  N.  Y.,  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  March 
14th  and  15th,  and  will  receive  calls  from  3 to  7 P.M. 
He  will  be  happy  to  answer  inquiries  as  well  as  to  see  the 
sick.  Physicians  are  cordially  invited.  His  Water  Cure 
is  open  summer  and  winter.  It  is  overflowing  with  visi- 
tors in  the  warm  months,  attracted  not  only  by  its  su- 
perior advantages  for  obtaining  health,  but  by  its  good 
accommodations,  mountain  and  far-famed  scenery.  The 
most  speedy  recoveries,  however,  are  made  in  the  cool 
months.  


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singkr’b  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 
Sinqeb's  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 
HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 
Singer's  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc. , of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 

SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  as 

fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  no  humbug. 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  R.  I. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SOUTH  & NORTH; 

on, 

Impressions  Received  During  a Trip 
to  Cuba  and  the  South, 


TVTEW  ALMANACS,  Rich,  Racy,  Instruct- 

-i- 1 ive,  for  1860.  Inventors,  I’hrenoi.ogicai.,  and 
Watee  Cube.  Sent  for  15  ceute,  by  Fowler  & Wells, 
New  York. 


The  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 
VELOPE, just  issued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  at  Eveedell’s  Wedding  Card  Depot,  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street  Also,  French  Pater. 


IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

DYSPEPSIA,  SCROFULA,  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Affections  of  the  Skin. 

Headache. 

Why  is  Iron  beneficial  in  disease  ? 

Why  is  it  efficacious  in  so  many  diseases  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature  ? 

Why  is  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUP,”  or  Protected  Solution 
of  Protoxide  of  Iron  combined,  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicinal preparation  of  iron  ? 


Since  the  remarkable  cures  effected  through  the  Agen- 
cy of  the  “PERUVIAN  SYRUP"  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  above  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting 
it.  They  are  fully  answered  in  a pamphlet  on  the  “ Im- 
portance of  Iron  in  the  Blood,"  which  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. The  pamphlet  contains  also  numerous  certif- 
icates of  remarkable  cures  from  the  following  well-known 
physicians,  clergymen  and  others: 


Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
Rev.  Warren  Burton, 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller, 
Rev.  Aug.  R.  Pope, 

Rev.  Gordon  Robins, 
Rev.  Sylvan  us  Cobb, 
Rev.  Thos.  Whittemore, 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf, 
Rev.  M.  P.  Webster, 
Rev.  Abm.  Jackson, 
Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr., 
Rev.  Henry  Upham, 


John  W.  Olm stead, 
Lewis  Johnson,  M.D., 
Roswell  Kinney,  M.D., 

8.  II.  Kendall,  M.D., 

W.  R.  Chisholm.  M.D., 
Francis  Dana,  M.D., 
Jeremiah  Stone,  M.D., 

Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,  M.D., 
Marcelino  Arando,  M.D., 
Abraham  Wendell,  M.D., 

II.  E.  Kinney,  M.D., 

Jose  d’Esplnar,  M.D. 


Pamphlets  had  on  application  to  the  agents, 

N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  in  the  United  States. 
Sold  wholesale  and  Retail  by 

— & CO.,  4-9  Broadway. 


Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil. 


BY 

JOHN  S.  O.  ABBOTT. 

1 VoL  12mo.  352  pages Price  $1  00 

CONTENTS. 

I— The  Voyage.  II— Tropical  Seas.  Ill— Cuba— The 
Coolies.  IV — The  Slave's  Cabin  and  the  Freeman's  Cot- 
tage. V— Developments,  Social,  Philosophical,  and  Po- 
litical. VI — The  River,  the  People,  the  Homes.  VII— 
Energy  of  the  Blacks,  and  Slavery  of  the  Whites.  VIII 
—Insurrection ; Its  Menace  and  Prevention.  IX — The 
Remedy  for  Slavery;  Its  Simplicity  and  Safety.  X — 
The  Motive  Power  of  Wages.  XI— “The  Impertinent 
Intermeddling  of  the  North."  XII  — Southern  Agres- 
sion ; A Northern  View.  XIII — Slavery ; Its  Philoso- 
phy and  its  Fruits.  XIV — Dissolution  of  the  Union. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  send  their 
orders  direct  to  ABBEY  <fc  ABBOTT, 

Publishers,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


W.  J.  SHARP’S  BILLIARD  TABLE 

Manufactory,  148  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

ARD  TIMES  NO  MORE-Any  Lady  or 

Gentleman  in  the  United  States  possessing  from  $3 
to  $7  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  respectable  business  by 
which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can  be  realized.  For  par- 


IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Welling’s  Condition  Powders. 

For  horses  and  cattle,  made  after  Veterinary  Physicians' 
recipes,  are  very  efficacious  when  given  to  Horses  suffer- 
ing from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  heaves,  worms,  sur- 
feit, moulting,  or  when  hide  bound.  Testimonials  from 
fanners,  city  railroad  men,  and  other  owners  of  horses, 
with  directions  for  use,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
SAMUEL  G.  WELLING,  Apothecary,  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  The  trade  supplied  at  $4 
per  dozen,  large  boxes  of  one  dozen  doses  each.  Retail 
price  50  cents  per  box.  For  sale  by 
HEGEMAN  & CO. 

A SPLENDID  GOLD  OR  SILVER 

WATCH  for  a $40  Club  at  DAYTON  & JONES’ 
new  Gilt  Book  House.  Send  for  particulars  of  the  nr 
extraordinary  distribution  of  gifts  ever  offered. 

LECTROPATHIC  INSTITUTE, 

West  Thirteenth  Street. — Acute,  chronic  and  mer- 
curial diseases,  of  every  description,  successfully  treated 
without  medicines.  Private  parlors  and  female  attend- 
ants for  ladies.  Good  board  and  attentive  nurses.  Med- 
icated electrical  baths,  50  cents. 

WO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  TI 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expec 
vi  r!  .wCT,V,ef,’  rea,d  "nl  BPProved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
Urcil,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  ctm 
Lung  1 hroat,  and  Skin  diseases ; Rheumatism,  and  M 
and  1-emale  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages.  26  engravings,  pj 
fifty  cents,  In  silver  or  Po.-toffice  stamps. 

2d.  A woik  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of 
Ijeart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  A 
plexy,  Pals  , and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  w 
causes  disease.  131  pages.  6 engravings.  Price  36  cei 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  cour 
town,  and  postoffice. 

COUNTY  AGENTS  WANTED? 

A M0NTn  and  all  expenses  paid,  to  introd 
,,  0,,r  New  National  Double  Thb_ad 
»«winq  Machine.  The  cheapest  and  the  best 
complete  instructions  and  a permanent  business. 

dte«,w,th  stamp  J.  W,  HARRIS  & CO.,  Sh 
ana  Leather  Exchange,  Boston  JYEass. 


One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their 
persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infection,  and  their 
health  is  undermined  by  it  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  an  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exercise. 
Such  a medicine  we  supply  in 

AYER’S 

Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our 
times  can  devise  for  this  every  where  prevailing  and  fa- 
tal malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  reme- 
dials  that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of 
this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
system  from  its  destructive  consequences.  Hence  it 
shonld  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but 
also  those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as 
Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthont's  Fibb, 
Rose,  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Blainb  and  Boils,  Tumobs,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum, 
Scald  Head,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and 
Mercurial  Diseases,  Dbopsy,  Dyspepsia,  Deuilitt, 
and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  prom  Vitiated 
or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief  in  “ impurity 
of  the  blood!'  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a degen- 
eration of  the  blood.  The  particular  purpose  and  virtue 
of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital 
fluid,  without  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  con- 
taminated constitutions. 


PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A CO., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 


To  Surveyors  and  Farmers. 

The  attention  of  Surveyors  is  called  to  our  superior  7 
and  10-inch  Theodolites,  made  on  the  plan  of  Gambey, 
and  which  have  been  npproved  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey. The  Telescopes  are  of  the  best  quality  made  by 
Fitz.  The  graduation  is  to  10  seconds,  and  for  its  accu- 
racy and  the  character  of  the  entire  instrument  we  refer 
to  the  official  letter  in  our  Catalogue  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Hil- 
gard.  As  istant  Coast  Survey. 

Our  TRANSITS,  LEVELS,  Surveyor’s  Compasses, 
ana  other  Surveying  Instruments  are  made  with  the 
same  care  and  attention  as  the  Theodolites,  and  every 
one  is  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Level 
Rods,  targets  Measuring  Tapes,  Chains,  &c.,  &c. 

Instruments,  circles,  Ac.,  graduated. 

Catalogues  sent  when  de-ired. 

E.  St  G.  W.  BLUNT,  No.  179  Water  Street, 

ANEROID  BAROMETERS,  recommend  by '&of 
Silliman  for  Farmers’  use,  at  moderate  prices. 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


1ST  OLD  DR.  HEATHS  BOOK  OF 

Travels  and  great  discoveries  of  the  Japanese  and  East 
India  Medicines,  with  full  directions  for  the  certain  cure 
of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Fevers,  Heart  Disease,  Scrofula,  Cancer,  Dys- 
pepsia, Liver  Complaint,  Gravel  and  Urinary  Deposits, 
Female  Complaints,  &c.  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
certificates  of  cures  and  engravings.  For  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  as  many  suffering  fellow  beings  as  possible  from 
premature  death,  it  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  sending  25  rents  to 

DR3.  HEATH,  647  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

(^REAT  CURIOSITY -Particulars  sent  free. 

VJ  Agents  wanted.  Suaw  * Clark,  Biddeford,  Me. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


JMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NEW  LIST  OF  GIFTS  FOR  1860. 

G.  G.  EVANS  St  Co., 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL  AND 
MOST  EXTENSIVE  GIFT  BOOK  STORE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

No.  43  and  45  Comhill, 

Boston,  Mass., 

Commence  the  year  with  a 

GREATLY  INCREASED  STOCK  OF  BOOKS, 
And  an  extensive  and  varied  assortment  of 

USEFUL  and  ELEGANT  GIFTS. 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  been  enabled, 
through  the  favors  of  our  patrons,  to  add  materially  to 
the  facilities  we  previously  possessed,  and  we  now  stand 
prepared  to  fill  all  orders  with  a liberality  and  prompti- 
tude not  exceeded  by  any  other  house  in  the  world. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Books  embraces  the  productions  of 
the  best  authors,  consists  of  the  publications  of  the 

MOST  EMINENT  HOUSES  IN  THE  TRADE, 
And  comprises  Works  in  almost 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

In  addition  to  which,  we  have  on  haud,  immediately 
after  publication,  all 

NEW  WORKS  AS  FAST  AS  ISSUED. 

Our  Books  are  all  new,  and  are  substantially  bound. 

We  sell  at  Publishers'  retail  prices , and  make  a valua- 
ble present  with  each  Book  at  the  time  of  sale. 

THE  GIFTS 

Consist  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant articles,  varying  in  value  from 

FIFTY  CENTS  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
EACH, 

Among  which  will  be  found 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 

GUARD  AND  CHATELAINE  CHAINS, 

LAVA,  CORAL,  CAMEO,  MALACHITE,  GOLD 
STONE,  MOSAIC  AND  FLORENTINE  SETS 
OF  JEWELRY,  BRACELETS,  PINS, 

AND  EAR  DROPS, 

GOLD  PENCILS, 

LOCKETS, 

STUDS, 

SLEEVE  BUTTONS, 

RETICULES, 

PORTE  MONNAIES, 

BUTTER  KNIVES. 

PEARL  HANDLED  POCKET  KNIVES,  &c. 

And  as  we  are  constantly  receiving 

NEW  STYLES  OF  JEWELRY, 

And  adding  to  the  list  many  useful  articles  not  hereto- 
fore embraced  in  it,  we  are  confident  that,  for 

COMPLETENESS  AND  VARIETY,  OUR  SELEC- 
TION CAN  NOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

We  allow  the 

MOST  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  AGENTS, 
And  invite  all  who  are  desirous  of  earning  a little  money, 
or  who  wish  to  obtain  a 

LIBRARY  OF  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 
At  a 

COMPARATIVELY  SMALL  OUTLAY  OF  TIME, 
And 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE, 

To  act  as  our  Agents. 

We  can  refer  to  hundreds  who  already  possess  valuable 
collections  of  Books,  which  they  have  received  as  Com- 
mission on  the  Clubs  sent,  in  addition  to  the  presents 
sent  with  each  book. 

IFe  take  all  risk  of  loss  through  mail , if  our  directions 
are  complied  with. 

A full  and  complete  classified  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address  on  application. 

Agents  supplied  with  Show  Bills  and  Circulars,  and 
every  information  given. 

Address  O.  G.  EVANS  & Co., 

Nos.  43  and  45  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 

G.  G.  EVANS,  No.  439  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIFUL  BALLADS. 

By  the  favorite  composer,  J.  R.  Thomas. 
SWEETEST  OF  FLOWERS. 

LOVING  HEARTS  AT  HOME. 

CHIMNEY  NOOK. 

Published  by  WM.  HALL  & SON,  N.  Y. 


THE  HORSE  FAIR  in  OIL  COLORS. 

The  first  impressions  of  a new  and  superb  engraving 
of  Rosa  Uonheur's  HORSE  FAIR,  printed  in  beautiful 
OIL  COLORS,  are  now  ready. 

Its  size  is  nearly  two  by  three  feet,  embracing  more 
than  TWENTY  DIFFERENT  TINTS.  SHADES  AND 
COLORS,  and  it  will  present,  upon  the  walls  of  the  par- 
lor, drawing-room,  or  art  gallery,  all  the  splendid  effects 
of  a superb  oil  painting.  So  nch  and  costly  an  engrav- 
ing has  never  before  been  sold  in  this  country  or  Europe 
for  less  than  $5  or  $10  per  copy ; yet  assured  of  tiie  sale 
of  a very  large  edition,  we  shall  furnish  them  at  the  low 
price  of 

$1  50  PER  COPY, 

delivered,  free  of  charge,  at  any  Post-Office  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  extra  copy  for  a club  of  five. 

We  furnish  it  with  the  United  States  Journal  one  year 
for  $2,  and  with  Dickens'  "All  The  Year  Round,"  one 
year,  for  $3  50. 

Agents  can  makp  from  $50  to  $100  per  month,  taking 
orders  and  subscriptions.  We  present  a splendid  silver 
watch  as  a premium  for  a $25  club. 

J.  M.  EMERSON  & CO., 

No.  37  Park  Row,  Neto  York. 

Publishers  of 

UNITED  STATES  JOURNAL, 

DICKENS’  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,  &c. 


OPERA  of  “MARTHA,”  by  FLOTOW. 

WITH  English,  German,  and  Italian  Words,  forming 
the  twelfth  volume  of  “ Ditsou  & Co.’s  Edition  of  Stand- 
ard Operas,”  elegantly  bound  uniform  with  previous 
volumes.  Price,  $3  00.  Just  published  by  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


ANTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A certain 

CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 

SAVING  AND  WASTING;  os,  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY  ILLUSTRATED  by  the  Life  of  Two  Fami- 
lies of  Opposite  Character,  Habits,  and  Practices,  in  a 
pleasant  tale  of  real  life,  full  of 

USEFUL  LESSONS  IN  HOUSEKEEPING, 

How  to  Live,  How  to  Have, 

How  to  Gain,  How  to  be  Happy. 

Including  the  story  of  the  Needlewoman  who  supported 
herself  and  four  children  on 

A DIME  A DAY. 

No  man.  woman  or  child  can  read  this  book  without 
being  interested  in  its  pleasant  narrative  and  exposition 
of  human  character,  and  instructed  in  its  lessons  of  econ- 
omy in  things  that  pertain  to  every-day  life  in  every 
family. 

Price,  post-paid,  87  cents.  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
3(:8  Broadway,  New  York. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  65  to  69  Crosby  Street. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


* Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp.  Dr.  H.  niUSII- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  438  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCXXXSrs 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARCUISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bound  Volumes 

of 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

NINETEEN  SEMI-ANNUAL  VOLUMES  of  the 
Magazine  have  been  published.  We  will  send  by  Mail, 
postage  paid , to  any  place  in  the  United  States  within 
3000  miles  of  New  York,  any  of  these  volumes,  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  Muslin,  upon  the  receipt  of  Two 
Dollars  per  Volume.  When  complete  sets  are  purchased, 
we  will  make  a discount  of  Twenty-five  per  cent,  forward- 
ing the  volumes  by  express,  the  freight  being  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  the  purchaser. 

These  Nineteen  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  contain 
matter  equivalent  to  more  than  One  Hundred  ordinary 
Octavo  Volumes,  and  are  illustrated  by  more  than  Six 
Thousand  Engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 


sp*  Every  Number  of  Harper  s Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Number  CXIX.]  CONTENTS.  [Aran.,  1860. 

ARTIST  LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Illustrations — The  Highlands  of  New  Jersey. — 
On  the  Road. — Upper  Fall,  Clinton.— Lower  Fall,  Clin- 
ton.— Hank. — Bog-Trotters. — Showering. — Dripping. — 
Green  Pond. — The  King  of  the  Pollywogs. — Lord  Stir- 
ling’s Forge— Entrance  to  Hibernia  Mine— Interior  of 
the  Mine — Mouth  of  Adit,  Swede's  Mine. — Interior  of 
Adit— Surface  Works,  Byram  Mine— Pursuit  of  Knowl- 
edge under  Difficulties. — Diagram  of  Mine. — A Miner. — 

Pushing  Ore  Car. — Gallery  in  Byram  Mine Surface 

Works,  Dickerson  Mine. — Offsets Driving  a Breast. — 

Turn-Table. 

HOW  WE  GET  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Illustrations — Camp  on  the  Stanislaus.  — The 

First  Gold-Hunters.  — Panning.  — Winnowing  Gold 

Cradle-Rocking — Washing  with  Long  Tom— River  Op- 
erations, Murderer’s  Bar.  — How's  Higgins?  — Packing 
Earth.  — Quicksilver  Machine.  — Flutter- Wheel.  — Tri- 
llion t Mill. — Helvetia  Quartz  Mill— El  Rastra. — Ocean 
Beach  Mining. — Gold  Sluicing. — Tunneling. — Interior 
of  Tunnel— Hydraulic  Mining— A Flume. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  LEXINGTON.  By  Tuomas  Dunn 
Enclibh. 

Illustrations — The  Fight  at  Lexington.— Battle- 
Ground  at  Concord. 

CAPTAIN  TOM:  A RESURRECTION.  By  Charles 
Nordhoff. 

KATIIIE  MORRIS.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

LITTLE  BROTHER.  Part  III. 

THE  ALEXANDRIANS. 

YET’S  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

D ’S  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE. 

THE  LITTLE  ART-STUDENT. 

AN  ICY  FLAME. 

ON  TWO  CHILDREN  IN  BLACK.  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray. 

O RIAN  A INN:  A DISPUTED  POSSESSION. 

THE  LOST  STEAMSHIP.  By  Fitz- J ameb  O’Brien. 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Chapter  III.  In  which  I Play  the  Spy. 

Illustration.— The  Omnibus. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR  S DRAWER. 

MASTER  CHARLEY’S  FIRST  PANTALOONS. 

Illustrations.—  The  new  Garment— Cook's  Ad- 
miration.— At  Night— In  the  Street. — Appearance  of 
Pockets. — Contents  of  Pockets  — Vanity. — A Fall. — Con- 
sequences.— Degraded  to  Frocks. 

FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Illustrations— Spring  Pardcssus— Home  Dress 
—Medallion  Under-Sleeve.— Lace  Under-Sleeve. 


TERM  S. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tew  Sur 

BCRIIIBRB. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeti* 
er,  one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  fcs 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  60  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 <K> 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . .40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
orTwKNTY-nvB  .Subscribers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 


year,  $4  uu. 

Terms  for  Advertising— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

, I H&RPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

"Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


[March  17,  1860. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Established  in  1834. 


blaCkstones 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM,* 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES, 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
tlio  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


NO.  11  HAS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  BOCOCK’S 
ELOQUENT 

ORATION  ON  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
Delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Mills  Statue,  in 
Washington  City,  Feb.  22,  I860. 

Terms,  $1  a year;  single  number  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers. 

No.  11  has  a list  of  all  back  numbers. 

UH.  II.  LLOYD  & CO.,  1 1 

No.  343  Broadway,  New  York.  J.  X 


What  Everybody  Wants. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 


IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  draw  up  Partnership  Papers 
and  gives  general  forms  for  Agree- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Bills  of  Salk, 
Leases  and  Petitions. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  draw  up  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages, Affidavits,  Powers  of  At- 
torney, Notes  and  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Receipts  and  Releases. 
IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Laws  for  the  Collection  of 
Debts,  with  the  Statutes  of  Lim- 
itation, and  amount  and  kind  of 
property  Exempt  from  Execution 
in  every  State. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  make  an  Assignment  proper- 
ly, with  forms  for  Composition  with 
Creditors,  and  the  Insolvent 
Laws  of  every  State. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  legal  relations  existing  between 
Guardian  and  Ward,  Master  and 
Apprentice,  and  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  What  constitutes  Libel  and  Slan- 
der, and  the  Law  as  to  Marriage 
Dower,  the  Wife's  IJigut  in  Prop- 
erty, Diyorcr  and  Alimony. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  for  Mechanics’  Liens  in 
every  State,  and  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Laws  of  this  country,  aud  how 
to  comply  with  the  same. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  Concerning  Pensions  and 
how  to  obtain  one,  and  the  Pre- 
Emption  Laws  to  Public  Lands. 
IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  for  Patents,  with  mode  of 
procedure  in  obtaining  one,  with 
Interferences,  Assignments  and 
Table  of  Fees. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  make  your  Will,  and  how  to 
Administer  on  an  Estate,  with 
the  law  and  the  requirements  there- 
of in  every  State. 

ITjTELLS  YOU  The  meaning  of  Law  Terms  in  gen- 
eral m>e,  and  explains  to  you  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Ju- 
dicial Powers  of  both  the  General 
and  State  Governments. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  keep  out  of  Law,  by  show- 
ing how  to  do  your  business  legally, 
thus  saving  a vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, and  vexatious  litigation,  by  its 
timely  consultation. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to 
Every  Farmf-r,  Every  Mechanic,  Every  Man  of  Busi- 
ness, and  Everybody  in  Every  State,  on  receipt  of 
$1  00,  or  in  law  style  of  binding  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  terprising  men  ev- 
erywhere, in  selling  the  above  work,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  the  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 
No.  C17  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Present  Intelligence  Offices  having  been  found  to  work  badly,  Mrs.  Blackstonb  establishes  au  office  on  a new  system — the  Engagement  of 
Employers  by  Servants.  Mrs.  Bridget  O’Fla iierty,  who  wants  a place  as  cook,  calls  to  inspect  the  employers  present,  and  Mrs.  Blackstone  pre- 
sents Mr.  Jones  to  her,  and  gives  him  a fair  character. 


Something  New. 

Stuttering  and  Stammering  are  permanently  cured, 
or  So  Charge , by  Dr.  A.  H.  SMEDLEY.  Office  No.  548 
Broadway.  Hours  10  to  4. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $1$  per  doz.  or  Sis  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, ^ 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each.  4 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S.— Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  ^ Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $13  fine  shirts.  „ 

SO.yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14>£c.  per  yd. .$4  85 

7 yardsof  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard, 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

"^7* -A-HR-IDg  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Admirable  in  Quality. 


In  Price  Wonderfully  Cheap, 

2 CENTS  THE  TRY  THE 

2 CENTS  TRY  THE 

2 CENTS  SHILLING  TRY  THE 

2 CENTS  omx  t TRY  THE 

SHILLING 

2 CENTS  HAIR  TONIC,  BENZINE,  TRY  THE 
HAIR  TONIC,  BENZINE, 

2 CENTS  HAIR  T0NIC)  uenjhNE,  TRY  THE 

2 CENTS  INDELIBLE  INK.  TRY  THE 

INDELIBLE  INK.  

2 CENTS  INDELIBLE  INK.  raY  *== 

2 CENTS  INDELIBLE  INK.  TRY  THE 


Commissioner  B . “Now,  Mr.  Superintendent,  we’ve  made  you  pretty  comfortable,  just 

look  lively,  and  attend  to  your  duties.” 


!! SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied  (with  complete  instructions), 
postage  paid.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“Trefelio!”  “Trefelio!” 

The  Secret  of  Beauty. 

We  are  positive  that  a single  Bottle  of  the  elegant 
French  Floral  Extract  — “Trefelio"  — will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  super-excellent  qualities  as  a Restor- 
ing and  Beautifying  medium.  Try  it. 

Retail,  HEGEMAN  & CO.,  and  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale,  LAZELL,  MARSH  & GARDINER,  10 
Gold  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

Have  removed  their  Stock  of 

China,  Glass,  Ate., 

To  No.  479  Broadway,  New  York. 

(between  Grand  and  Broome  St8.X 
We  invite  the  Public  to  examine  the  quality  and  styles 
r our  goods,  comparing  the  prices,  which  are 

Low  for  Cash. 

One  Price— No  Deviation. 


Sold  by  3000  Druggists  at  Retail. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


Wholesale  only  at  159  Water  Stroet. 


Baltimore. 

Tills  popular  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


tThe  Latest  English  Sensation  Novel. 

In  Press,  and  will  be  published  in  a few  days : 

RITA. 

An  Autobiography. 

MAYHEW  & BAKER, 

Publishers,  Boston. 


COURT  OF  DEATH. 


For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Address  G.  Q.  COLTON,  3T  Park  Row,  New 
York.  P.  O.  Box  3301. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON.  Agrent, 

632  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Perry’s  Japanese 
Boot  and  Shoe  Polish. 

Splendid  gloss.  No  rubbing.  Soils  nothing. 

Sold  everywhere. 

Japanese  Polish  Co., 

No.  4-17  Broome  Street,  one  door  west  of  Broadway. 


ANEW  BOOK  by  Dr.  CHAPIN.  — EX- 
TEMPORANEOUS DISCOURSES  by  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  reported  as  delivered,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  the  author.  First  series,  369 
paces,  12mo.  Brice  $1.  Extraordinary  inducements  to 
!3Wt«;  I Publisher,  at  T.  LYNCH’S 

Bookstore,  No#.  65  and  67  Nassau  Street. 


“Medical  Common  Sense.” 

Send  and  p[et  the  Aon  touts. Table  of,  this  remarkable 
book,  interesting  to  SSSeii tj fi’et  by  address- 

ing DR.  FOOTE,  MOBrroa way,  N.  Y.  * 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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V. 

There  are  yoices  in  the  roar 
Of  the  breakers  on  the  shore — 

There  are  whispers  in  the  wash  of  the  sea. 
There  are  echoes  in  the  breeze, 

As  it  murmurs  ’neath  the  trees, 

There  are  faces  in  the  stars  for  mo. 

YI. 

Those  solemn  voices  roll 
Through  the  desert  of  my  soul — 

They  chill  my  bleeding  heart  to  its  core. 
When  I pray  that  peace  and  rest 
Once  more  may  fill  my  breast, 

Comes  the  never-failing  echo — Never  more ! 


PREACHING  TO  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB. 

Man-t  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  of  the 
church  for  deaf-mutes  in  Eighteenth  Street  in  this 
city;  but  few,  we  presume,  have  witnessed  its 
services,  and  all  will  be  glad  to  see  the  faithful 
picture  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  first  services  of  this  church  were  conducted 
by  its  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet, 
in  the  smaller  chapel  of  the  New  York  University, 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  1852.  In  this 
place  it  struggled  for  existence  during  five  years, 
gradually  gaining  in  strength  and  means,  until  its 
removal  to  the  Lecture-room  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society'  Building,  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Eleventh  Street.  Hero  its  prospects  im- 
proved so  much  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
purchase,  in  July  last,  the  church  and  parsonage 
in  West  Eighteenth  Street,  originally  built  by 
Christ  Church.  In  this  church  its  services  began 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  August,  1859.  Since  then 
it  has  steadily  worked  its  way  toward  permanent 
success. 

In  this  church  are  gathered  adult  deaf-mutes 
(graduates  of  various  Institutions),  their  families, 
and  others  willing  to  promote  their  welfare,  the 
Sunday  services  being  oral  at  half-past  ten  a.m. 
and  half-past  seven  p.m.,  and  in  the  sign-language 
at  three  p.m.  We  present  a sketch  of  the  latter 
service  as  the  Rector  and  his  silent  congregation 
appeared  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  11.  The 
deaf-mute  young  man  at  the  lecturn  was  acting  as 
clerk,  giving  the  responses  in  the  service  according 
to  the  common  Prayer-book.  The  rector  translated 
on  this  occasion  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
This  church  is  doing  great  good  among  the  deaf- 
mute  residents  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity.  Its 
rector  makes  it  his  duty  to  visit  deaf-mutes  in 
their  seasons  of  sickness  and  trouble,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  help  them  to  situations  in  which  to  earn 
their  daily  bread.  Since  he  left  his  position  as  in- 
structor in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  the  fall  of  1858,  he  has  found,  by  per- 
sonal application,  situations  for  upward  of  fifty 
deaf-mutes. 

This  is  the  first  church  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Within  the  past  year  a similar  one  has  been  es- 
tablished in  London.  We  close  this  brief  sketch 
with  a list  of  its  present  vestry : C.  C.  Lathrop 
and  S.  R.  Comstock,  Wardens ; George  R.  Jack- 
son,  W.  0.  Fitzgerald,  Josiali  Jones,  John  O. 
Bronson,  M.D.,  C.  A.  Budd,  M.D.,  Franklin 
Campbell,  D.  Reynolds  Budd,  and  James  L.  Har- 
ris, Vestrymen. 
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THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

MR.  SHERMAN,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  pro- 
posed to  fund  the  twenty  odd  millions  of  Treas- 
ury notes  now  in  circulation  by  the  issue  of  a five 
per  cent.  Federal  stock.  It  is  intimated  tlifet 
this  measure  is  but  the  cloak  for  a protectionist 
scheme  devised  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania iron-makers  and  coal-diggers,  and  that 
the  party  design  is  to  secure  Pennsylvania  for 
the  Republicans  next  fall.  If  this  be  so,  the 
project  will  probably  fail;  a decided  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — as  of  all  in- 
telligent bodies  in  the  country — are  and  must 
be  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  fresh  duties  on 
imports.  But  in  the  main,  and  in  respect  to 
the  main  object  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  Committee, 
the  idea  is  sound. 

There  is  no  present  prospect  that  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  pay  off  the  debt,  incurred 
in  consequence  of  the  revulsion  of  1857,  out  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  customs  duties.  The 
imports  during  the  present  fiscal  year  are  the 
heaviest  ever  known ; yet  the  income  which 
they  provide  will  hardly  suffice  for  the  current 
expenditures  of  the  civil  government.  As  to 
raising  the  duties,  that  is  a method  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  any  enlarged  mind.  Our 
object  should  be,  and  is,  to  expand,  not  to  con- 
tract commerce ; to  lighten,  not  to  increase  the 
burdens  which  press  upon  trade.  As,  there- 
fore, we  can  not  pay  our  notes  at  maturity,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  better  than  to  fund  them,  es- 
pecially as  the  public  will  give  one  per  cent, 
more  for  funded  stock  than  for  Treasury  notes. 

If  ever  an  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and  large- 
minded  financier  obtains  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  or 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  effort  at  all  events 
will  be  made  to  remedy  the  present  absurd  sys- 
tem on  which  the  revenue  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  collected. 

Digitized  by 


The  whole  scheme  of  rendering  the  Govern- 
ment income  dependent  on  the  produce  of  cus- 
toms duties  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong,  firstly,  be- 
cause it  levies  toll  on  commerce,  which  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  our  Government  to  foster,  not  to 
tax;  secondly,  because  it  is  a fluctuating  source 
of  income,  sometimes  so  prolific  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  driven  to  use  its  surplus  in  the  pur- 
chase of  its  bonds  at  an  enormous  premium, 
and  sometimes  so  scanty  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  forced  to  borrow  at  high  rates  of  interest 
to  defray  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  public 
service;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  is  an  unfair, 
indirect,  and  roundabout  way  of  raising  a rev- 
enue, which  might  be  all  very  well  among  peo- 
ple who  are  unfitted  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  self-government,  but  which  is  beneath 
the  character  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  country  were  peopled  by  a race  of 
Spanish  half-breeds,  with  no  education,  no 
means,  no  sense  of  ambition  or  manliness,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  adopting  a sneaking 
system  of  taxation  which  takes  money  out  of 
people’s  pockets  without  their  feeling  it.  In 
Nicaragua,  for  instance,  or  some  of  the  States 
of  Mexico,  one  can  imagine  a sagacious  states- 
man resorting  to  the  tariff  system  on  the  ground 
that,  though  people  would  not  pay  a direct  tax 
levied  as  such,  they  might  not  object  to  pay  so 
much  more  on  their  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  hides, 
dry  goods,  and  hardware.  Such  a statesman 
would  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people 
for  whom  he  had  to  legislate  were  both  ignorant 
and  dishonest ; ignorant,  because  if  they  were 
intelligent  they  would  gee  that  duties  on  im- 
ports were  a hindcrance  to  trade,  which  is  a 
great  source  of  wealth ; and  dishonest,  because 
the  adoption  of  indirect  taxes  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  people  will  not  consent  to  bear, 
fairly  and  squarely,  the  cost  of  the  government 
which  they  need.  Still,  in  those  countries, 
among  a people  naturally  inferior,  and  degraded 
by  many  years  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance, 
such  a scheme  might  be  adopted  as  a pis  alter. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  like  plan  here  ? 
Do  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  require  to 
be  hood-winked  and  bamboozled  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  them  the  money  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  Government  ? Are  they 
so  ignorant  as  to  be  unaware  that  every  dollar 
levied  on  trade  costs  the  country  five  dollars  ? 

Another  reason  why  a customs  revenue  is 
undesirable  is  its  fluctuating  character.  Two 
years  before  Mr.  Pierce  vacated  the  White 
House  the  Government  w'as  embarrassed  by  a 
plethora  of  money  in  the  Treasury.  There  were 
at  one  time  eighteen  millions  in  gold  lying  idle 
in  the  Government  vaults,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  a broker  employed  here  to  buy 
up  Government  bonds  at  21  percent,  premium. 
Five  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  in  that 
period  the  Government  debt  has  increased  forty 
millions — to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  defi- 
ciency of  income  this  year.  Suppose  we  in- 
crease the  tariff  on  imports,  as  the  protectionists 
desire,  what  will  be  the  result  ? In  1864  or  1865 
the  revenue  will  again  be  largely  in  excess  of 
the  expenditure ; enormous  sums  will  be  squan- 
dered in  purchasing  Government  bonds  at  a 
premium;  all  sorts  of  mad  schemes  will  be 
fostered  by  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury;  and 
the  Government  will  be  led  into  all  kinds  of 
extravagances  by  its  excessive  wealth.  Mean- 
while these  incessant  changes  in  the  tariff  create 
much  disturbance  in  commercial  circles,  and 
unsettle  the  general  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. One  year,  the  imports  are  large,  the  du- 
ties in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  and  the 
tariff  is  reduced ; next  year,  the  imports  of  the 
previous  season  having  been  excessive,  fewer 
foreign  goods  are  bought,  and  the  revenue  from 
customs,  having  been  diminished  by  Congress, 
is  still  further  reduced  by  mercantile  caution, 
and  the  Government  finds  itself  bankrupt.  Just 
as  it  begins  to  borrow  at  a high  rate  of  interest, 
the  import  trade  revives,  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try increase,  and  by  the  time  the  Government 
has  got  well  into  debt  it  is  in  a condition  to 
buy  up  its  paper,  which,  however,  the  shrewd 
holders  will  not  now  sell  without  a handsome 
bonus.  Could  there  be  framed,  by  any  possi- 
bility, a more  clumsy,  inadequate,  and  absurd 
system  of  finance  than  this  ? 

But,  after  all,  the  main  objection  to  a cus- 
toms revenue  is  the  tax  it  levies  on  traffic. 
Like  the  Government  postal  system,  it  is  a rel- 
ic of  a barbarous  age.  In  olden  time,  when 
“landed  gentlemen”  made  law's  for  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  common  traders  were  only  too 
glad  not  to  be  fleeced  directly  twice  a year,  the 
idea  of  making  trade  support  the  burden  of 
Government  was  deemed  a very  happy  one. 
The  Marquis  of  Westminsters  and  the  William 
B.  Astors  of  those  days  were  especially  pleased 
with  the  arrangement.  Had  property  been 
taxed,  the  Marquis  and  Mr.  Astor  would  have 
had  to  pay  enough  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of 
a foreign  mission  or  two ; had  the  taxes  been 
levied  direct  on  persons,  the  Marquis  and  Mr. 
A.  would  have  stood  in  some  fear  of  a popular 
outbreak ; but  the  neat,  clever,  sneaking,  mean 
notion  of  making  the  merchants  pay  the  whole 
expense  of  Government  suited  them  exactly, 
and  as  they  made  the  laws  (both  in  England 
and  here  also,  where  the  English  plan  was  cop- 
ied without  inquiry)  they  adopted  the  scheme 
at  once.  One  can  readily  understand  their 
policy.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  comnre- 


hend  how  a mercantile  people  like  the  Ameri- 
cans can  have  so  long  submitted  to  so  prepos- 
terous a plan.  Take  it  in  theory,  and  take  it 
in  practice,  it  is  equally  indefensible.  In  prac- 
tice, Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  who  is  worth  fifty 
millions,  and  the  heirs  of  Stephen  Whitney, 
who  are  worth  twelve  or  fifteen,  pay  no  more 
for  the  support  of  the  United  States  Government 
than  Jones  or  Brown,  who  each  of  them  lives 
on  a salary  of  $1500  or  $2000  a year.  Jones 
consumes  in  his  family  as  much  sugar,  and  cof- 
fee, and  drv  goods,  and  hardware,  and  liquors 
as  William  B.  Astor  in  his ; Brown,  who  has  a 
large  family,  and  lives  as  generously  as  his  in- 
come will  allow,  probably  consumes  more  than 
the  late  Whitney  ever  did.  Is  this  fair?  As 
to  the  theory  of  the  system,  it  is  absurd.  Cus- 
toms duties  must  be  levied  on  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  or  they  will  produce  no  rev- 
enue ; and  if  they  are  levied  on  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  they  will  press  equally  on 
poor  and  rich — which  is  contrary  to  every  sound 
economical  principle  of  government. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were 
administered  in  a sound  and  intelligent  spirit, 
there  would  be  no  such  tolls  as  customs  duties 
levied  on  traffic.  For  traffic  is  the  grand  fer- 
tilizer and  feeder  of  nations.  Agriculture  and 
industry  are  the  creators ; but  without  mercan- 
tile activity  neither  the  ono  nor  the  other  can 
flourish.  The  agricplturist  can  not  obtain  good 
prices  for  his  produce  if  he  has  not  a choice  of 
markets,  which  can  only  be  afforded  him  by  an 
active  commercial  port ; nor  can  the  manufac- 
turer prosper  if  he,  too,  be  confined  to  the  home 
market.  Both,  in  order  to  thrive,  require  to  be 
able  to  say  to  their  neighbors  : 

“ Gentlemen,  you  will  not  buy  my  corn  or 
my  boots?  Very  well ; then  I will  send  them 
to  France,  China,  or  Australia,  where  I can 
obtain  a reward  for  my  labor;  and  you  will  have 
to  get  your  food  and  your  boots  where  you  best 
can.” 

If  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  have 
by  unwise  legislation  broken  down  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  or  by  heavy  tariffs  or  oth- 
er legislative  impediments  reduced  it  within 
narrow  limits,  the  consumers  address  them : 

“ Gentlemen,  we  will  give  you  so  much  for 
your  corn  and  so  much  for  your  boots : you  can 
take  it  or  not  as  you  please,  but  as  we  are  the 
only  customers  you  can  get,  you  must  either 
take  our  offer  or  keep  your  property  and  starve.” 

This  is  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  imposing  taxes,  tolls,  and  restrictions 
on  foreign  trade — such,  as  customs  duties. 

If  the  customs  tariff  in  this  country  were 
abolished  altogether,  and  the  whole  United 
States  created  a free  port,  it  would  become  the 
great  emporium  for  the  goods  of  all  nations. 
All  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  would 
come  here  to  sell,  and  all  the  consumers  to  buy. 
We  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  that,  in 
these  days  of  steam  and  telegraphs,  the  great 
cities  of  this  country  would,  in  this  event,  be- 
come the  great  mart  for  the  trade,  not  only  of 
America  and  Asia,  but  of  Europe  also.  For, 
having  no  customs  tariff  to  impede  trade,  and 
possessing  within  us  the  great  raw  materials  of 
life  and  industry,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
undersell  the  world  in  all  leading  articles  of 
commerce. 

If  it  be  asked  how,  in  such  a case,  would  the 
Federal  Government  be  supported  ? — the  answer 
is  obvious — by  direct  taxation. 

The  writer  was  present,  a year  or  two  since, 
in  the  United  States  Senate  when  the  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed 
statesmen  in  the  country,  intimated  his  wish  to 
see  a system  of  direct  taxation  adopted  in  this 
country.  He  was  answered  by  a very  worthy 
man,  Senator  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
sneeringly  inquired  where  the  people  would  get 
the  gold  and  silver  to  pay  taxes,  as  he  knew 
many  localities  where  those  metals  were  un- 
known, and  inconvertible  bank-notes  were  the 
only  currency.  We  are  unable  to  designate 
the  localities  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  but 
if  there  be  any  such,  we  think  it  is  high  time 
that  a violent  reform  were  introduced  into  their 
currency  systems,  and  we  can  not  conceive  any 
better  way  of  achieving  it  than  by  the  adoption 
of  a Federal  scheme  of  taxation.  There  are,  it 
is  commonly  supposed,  no  less  than  $250,000,000 
of  coined  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Government  would  ever  hold  over  $25,000,000 
of  this  at  any  time.  Senator  Simmons’s  objec- 
tion will  not  hold  water.  Missouri,  Illinois, 
and  one  or  two  other  Western  States  are  cursed 
by  wild-cat  banks,  whose  notes  are  practically 
inconvertible;  but  the  people  of  these  States 
are  waging  a vigorous  war  against  these  pests, 
and  in  a year  or  two  they  will  be  crushed  out. 
Besides,  even  now,  gold  is  never  dearer  at  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  than  1£  per  cent,  premium 
for  currency. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  accustoming  the  people 
to  direct  taxes,  we  say,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  city  or  county  in  the  country  (the  State  of 
Camden  and  Amboy  alone  excepted)  where  the 
people  do  not  pay  some  city,  or  county,  or  State 
taxes ; if  they  pay  these,  why  should  they  ob- 
ject to  pay  taxes  to  the  General  Government  ? 
in  the  second  place,  if,  after  all  the  brag  and 
bluster  we  hear  so  often  about  the  extraordina- 
ry and  God-given  capacity  of  oar  race  for  self- 
eovernment,  we  don’t  know  enough  to  pay  the 
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cost  of  our  Government  in  a straightforward 
way,  out  of  our  own  pockets,  in  gold  and  silver, 
then  it  is  high  time  that  the  fact  were  known 
and  proclaimed  aloud.  If  wc  are  such  a mis- 
erable sneaking  people  that  we  won’t  pay  out 
debts  if  they  are  presented  to  us  fairly  and 
squarely,  but  can  be  cheated  into  paying  them 
in  an  underhand,  indirect  way,  in  the  guise  of 
a customs  duty,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
that  historians  and  philosophers  should  be  set 
on  their  guard. 

We  throw  out  these  suggestions  without  any 
idea  that  they  will  be  acted  upon  immediately, 
or  for  some  time  to  come.  But  whenever  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  Independ- 
ent thinker,  then,  perhaps,  the  obsolete  absurd- 
ity of  a Customs  Revenue  may  be  exploded. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU  ON 
SEWING. 

I wish  the  people  of  a higher  and  a lower  class, 
and  Americans  and  other  foreigners,  could  be  made 
to  understand  how  much  domestic  business  is  act- 
ually transacted  by  middle-class  women  in  En- 
gland. I do  not  like  the  discredit  of  the  popular 
notion  that  our  English  girls  are  too  genteel  to  un- 
derstand how  to  cook,  and  to  do  shopping,  and 
manage  the  house.  Whether  the  business  is  prop- 
erly done  or  not,  women  should  insist  on  its  being 
regarded  as  a duty,  that  there  may  be  the  better 
chance  for  its  being  done.  If  the  daughter  we  are 
now  contemplating  is  a rational  girl,  she  will  pres- 
ently be  in  possession  of  the  key-basket,  and  get- 
ting into  training  under  her  mother.  She  will  be 
up  early  (thereby  insuring  the  early  rising  of  the 
servants),  and  off  to  the  fishmonger’s,  or  the  veg- 
etable market — having  the  benefit  of  an  early 
choice  of  good  things.  She  will  have  planned 
with  her  mother  the  dinners  of  the  week  (with  a 
margin  for  unexpected  occurrences);  and  there- 
fore, when  she  lias  made  breakfast,  she  is  ready 
for  her  conference  with  the  cook.  She  chooses  to 
know  how  to  do  every  thing  that  she  requires  to 
be  done ; and,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  experience. 
She  experiments  upon  cakes  and  puddings;  and 
the  syllabubs,  tarts,  and  preserves  are  of  her  mak- 
ing, till  she  is  satisfied  of  her  proficiency.  The 
linen  in  the  housemaid’s  department  is  under  her 
care,  and  it  will  be  her  fault  if  a table-cloth  lias  a 
jagged  corner,  or  the  sheets  a slit  in  the  middle. 
These  matters,  so  far,  occupy  very  little  time, 
while  they  afford  more  or  less  of  exercise  and 
amusement  to  a healthy  mind. 

The  sewing  is  another  affair.  It  is  still  the 
curse  of  girlhood  in  too  large  a portion  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  There  can  hardly  be  another  woman  in 
that  class  more  thoroughly  fond  of  the  needle  than 
myself:  and  few,  probably,  have  done  more  needle- 
work, of  all  kinds,  in  the  course  of  their  lives : yet 
it  is  my  belief  that  thousands  of  parents  are  act- 
ually cruel  to  their  daughters  in  requiring  from 
them  the  amount  of  needle-work  customary  in  this 
and  a few  other  countries. 

Fathers  and  brothers  suppose  that  the  women 
of  the  household  are  to  sit  down  to  make  linen  for 
the  house  and  its  inhabitants  every  day  after  break- 
fast, and  to  stick  to  the  work  all  day,  as  the  men 
do  to  their  business.  If  they  knew  the  strain 
upon  the  nerves,  and  the  general  unhealthinoss  of 
the  occupation,  when  a certain  limit  of  hours  is 
past,  they  would  forbid  it  as  peremptorily  as  in- 
temperance in  stimulating  novels.  I fear  it  is  still 
too  often  the  case  that  all  the  girls  of  a family  are 
seated  at  the  work-table  all  day  long,  except  when 
at  meals,  or  when  taking  a walk ; and  that  no  one 
of  them  can  attempt  to  steal  half  an  hour’s  soli- 
tude in  her  own  room  without  being  sent  for  to  join 
the  sewing-party.  There  may  be  reading  aloud— 
and  this  is  a great  improvement  upon  perpetual 
talk ; but  the  need  of  solitude,  and  of  freedom  of 
occupation,  is  too  often  forgotten  in  households 
where  needle-work  is  assumed  to  be  the  whole  em- 
ployment, if  not  the  whole  duty,  of  women.  I 
could  say  much  more  under  this  head ; but  the 
advent  of  the  sewing-machine  supersedes  much  re- 
monstrance and  preaching.  It  will  not,  happily, 
take  the  needle  out  of  ■women’s  hands,  because 
there  is  much  delicate  and  critical  work  which  it 
can  not  do ; but  it  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  slav- 
ery to  the  needle,  under  which  so  many  English 
girls  grow  crooked,  and  sallow,  and  nervous,  and 
miserable.  H.  Martixead. 


TO  !L®©«iE. 


PALMS  WITHOUT  THORNS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a man  has  all  the 
honors  of  martyrdom  without  any  of  the  pain*. 
He  has  the  halo  of  Saint  Sebastien,  but  none  of 
the  arrows  eating  his  flesh.  Both  he  and  his  re- 
ported persecutors,  being  unconscious  of  any  thing 
but  the  kindest  feeling  and  the  most  courteous  con- 
duct toward  each  other,  they  sit  secure  and  hear 
the  noise  of  the  battle  which  has  been  provoked  in 
their  names,  but  of  which  they  are  innocent. 

Men  who  are  sagacious  enough  to  build  up  a 
great  and  prosperous  business  are  usually  sensible 
enough  to  see  that  the  result  is  achieved  by  a itrict 
attention  to  the  laws  of  trade.  A merchant  who 
should  say  to  a fellow-trader,  “ Sir,  I can  not  buy 
these  bales  of  goods  of  you  until  I know  whether  you 
are  sound  upon  the  Angustinian  theology — whether 
you  prefer  German  music  to  Italian — whether  you 
are  a free-trader  or  protectionist— and  whether  you 
think  ‘ Adam  Bede’  as  good  a novel  as  ‘ John  Hal- 
ifax,’ ” would  be  a very  unsuccessful  merchant,  to 
say  the  least. 

For  a man’s  views  upon  subjects  that  have  no 
relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  are  as  much  his  pri- 
vate property  as  his  coat.  If  Dickens’s  publishers 
should  inform  him  that  they  Avould  print  no  more 
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stories  for  him  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  a hat  in- 
stead of  a cap,  Dickens,  as  a large  creditor,  would 
probably  sue  out  a writ  de  lunatico , for  he  would 
be  very  sure  that  the  worthy  men  had  gone  mad. 

Whoever  buys  this  paper,  Harper's  Weekly , buys 
it  because  he  thinks  he  shall  get  his  money’s  worth, 
or  he  is  a very  foolish  fellow  to  buy  it  at  all.  The 
people  who  write  the  articles  and  draw  the  pic- 
tures which  it  contains  are  of  all  countries,  sexes, 
ages,  conditions,  habits,  tempers,  manners,  tastes, 
and  opinions.  But  when  they  co-operate  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paper  they  have  but  one  aim, 
and  that  is  to  be  agreeable.  If  they  joke,  or  de- 
scribe, or  sing,  or  moralize,  or  satirize,  or  criticise, 
or  speculate,  or  teach,  they  intend  to  do  so  agree- 
ably. If  they  do  not,  you,  discriminating  reader, 
will  not  buy  the  paper.  Now  suppose  that  you 
knew  all  the  people  who  contribute  to  make  a sin- 
gle number  of  the  Weekly — suppose  you  had  dis- 
covered that  you  agree  with  them  upon  every  pos- 
sible subject  of  human  thought — and  then  suppose 
that  what  they  wrote  for  your  amusement  was  ex- 
ecrably dull— would  you  buy  the  paper  ? No,  not 
if  you  were  a discriminating  reader. 

Then  suppose  that  you  differed  upon  great  sub- 
jects, but  that  they  pleased  you  in  what  they 
wrote,  and  had  the  good  manners  not  to  introduce 
the  topics  of  difference,  are  you  going  to  cut  your 
own  nose  off  to  spite  yourself  ? Gentle  Sir,  prithee 
be  entreated.  You  are  discovered.  You  are  the 
author  of  that  celebrated  programme,  “ The  Uni- 
verse ; a new  and  popular  magazine.  First  num- 
ber will  be  issued  on  the  first  day  of  April.  The 
largest  sums  will  be  paid  for  entertaining  contribu- 
tions. N.B.— All  persons  who  do  not  dance— who 
weiyh  more  than  a hundred  and  thirty  pounds— who 
prefir  quill  pens  to  steel— or  who  are  color-blind , 
need  not  apply."  You  would  be  as  wise  in  making 
those  conditions  as  a railroad  company  in  engaging 
engineers  upon  the  same  terms,  and  no  wiser. 


ONE  HEAD. 

It  is  a wise  provision  of  nature  that  the  human 
body  is  made  with  one  head.  For  what  ludicrous 
confusion  there  would  needs  be  if  there  were  two 
wills  to  direct  the  action  of  the  same  body.  The 
advantage  of  this  single  headship  has  been  always 
acknowledged  in  military  discipline.  It  is  the  key 
of  the  whole.  It  is  the  same  in  farming,  in  manu- 
factures, where  one  man  controls,  and  the  individ- 
ual workers,  by  a perfectly  faithful  metaphor,  are 
called  hands.  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Alexander,  Na- 
poleon, Washington,  were  the  directing  brain  of  the 
action  of  nations.  The  latter,  indeed,  held  councils 
of  war,  but  the  will  of  the  General  is  supreme  over 
the  whole,  and  the  parts  are  all  absolutely  sub- 
ject to  their  several  heads.  To  disobey,  to  strike 
an  officer,  is  death.  It  is  the  fundamental  rule  of 
all  discipline  of  men,  and  of  all  success  by  com- 
bined human  action.  So  in  the  June  days  of  ’48 
in  Paris,  the  Government  was  defeated  so  long  as 
Lamartine  and  his  companions  had  equal  powers 
of  command ; it  was  not  until  they  had  resigned, 
and  the  single  clear  head  of  Cavaignac  directed  the 
whole,  that  the  disturbance  was  quelled,  and  the 
republic  restored.  Cavaignac  was  not  made  dicta- 
tor,.but  in  his  department  he  was  supreme. 

Now  a police  is  a civil  army.  It  can  no  more 
be  efficiently  directed  by  half  a dozen  heads  than 
a regiment  can  be  commanded  by  as  many  gener- 
als. It  must  have  one  will  to  control  it,  made  as 
responsible  as  you  please,  but  supreme  within  its 
reasonable  sphere.  That  is  what  has  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  recent  actiou  of  the  Police  Commission- 
ers in  this  city.  The  proof  of  it  is  here,  that  if  a 
threatening  riot  should  suddenly  arise,  the  Com- 
missioners, by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  would 
invest  their  Superintendent  with  uncontrolled 
powers. 

Undoubtedly  a Superintendent  is  subordinate  to 
the  Commission.  But  undoubtedly  also,  he  can 
be  justly  removed  only  when  he  fails  to  perform 
the  duties  incident  to  his  position,  not  when  he  pro- 
tests against  the  interference  of  the  Commission  in 
discharging  them.  A gardener  is  responsible  to 
his  employer  for  the  general  care  and  skill  with 
which  he  takes  care  of  the  garden ; but  if  the  em- 
ployer incessantly  removes  the  plants  and  paralyzes 
the  whole  method  of  the  gardener,  a self-respecting, 
intelligent  man  will  resign  his  situation.  And  as 
you  ascend  in  the  scale  of  importance  of  employ- 
ment, you  find  the  probabilities  of  resignation  in- 
creased. If  the  object  of  a Police  Commission  be 
the  preservation  of  public  order,  it  is  surely  not  a 
wise  thing  to  compel  an  able  and  faithful  officer  to 
resign  by  insisting  upon  interfering  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If,  however, 
the  object  of  a Police  Commission  be  something 
else — if  it  be,  for  instance,  party  discipline,  and  not 
public  order — the  Commission  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  judge  of  the  method  by  which  that  end  can 
be  attained. 


DEMOCRACY,  DIRT,  AND  DISCOMFORT. 

Tiie  faithful  student  of  the  Latin  Grammar  re- 
members that  pretty  proverb,  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri 
—a  wise  man  learns  of  his  enemy.  Now  English 
travelers  and  critics  are  not  our  enemies ; but  they 
occasionally  see  and  say  things  very  distinctly, 
which  many  of  us  see  as  plainly  but  are  not  so 
ready  to  say,  and  which  a great  many  among  us 
suppose  are  not  seen  because  they  are  not  said. 
In  fact,  there  is  probably'  as  little  individual  inde- 
pendence among  Americans  as  among  the  citizens 
of  countries  which  are  not  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  of  all  countries  in  creation — as  this  coun- 
try' is.  The  foreigners  who  have  crossed  the  sea, 
and  who,  upon  their  return,  have  laughed  at  our 
spitting,  and  bragging,  and  other  minor  offenses, 
are  viewed  as  public  enemies.  Mrs.  Trollope,  for 
instance,  and  Captain  Hall,  and  even  Dickens — 
who  objected  to  being  regarded  as  a prize  porker — 
have  all  fallen  under  our  severe  censure.  Undoubt- 
edly they  said  a great  many  foolish  and  flat  things, 
and  often  ludicrously  attributed  to  our  political 
philosophy  what  was  merely  a solecitin  in  good 
manners.  Frequently,  too,  th^ir  profounder  criti- 
cisms were  so  shalloA04>jf  were 


blind,  through  indignation,  to  their  more  reason- 
able remarks. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  unimportant  of  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  come  over  to  shoot  buffalo — Mr. 
Grantley  F.  Berkeley — has  been  writing  letters  to 
some  sporting  journal,  in  which  he  apparently  takes 
his  revenge  upon  the  whole  country',  because  some 
Western  railroad  company  did  not  transport  hunt- 
ing-dogs as  Mr.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley  thought 
hunting-dogs  ought  to  be  transported.  The  chances 
undoubtedly  are  in  favor  of  his  knowing  more 
about  the  matter  than  the  company.  But  his 
criticisms  upon  our  general  habits  and  the  spirit 
of  our  society’  and  government  do  not  show  that 
in  other  and  perhaps  equally  important  matters 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  his  superior  knowledge. 
And  yet  among  his  minor  observations  there  are 
one  or  two  worth  attention,  as  indications  of  a very 
general  popular  error.  For  instance,  he  says,  in 
a very  ill-mannered  way',  but  not  without  a little 
sting  of  truth : 

“Lumbering  along  rails,  tyrannizing  over  all  other 
wheeled  conveniences,  there  you  have  a chenp  omnibus; 
and  when  I demur  at  being  shut  up  with  ‘Rowdies’  and 
‘ Boh-hoys,’  all  of  them  spitting  in  chorus  between  their 
knees,  my  democratic  friend,  who  shows  me  the  town, 
assures  me  that  in  this  land  of  freedom  there  can  be  but 
one  price  and  one  vehicle  for  all.” 

This  remark  of  his  democratic  friend  was  not 
particularly’  apt  in  the  city,  because  any  one  who 
chooses  can  take  a carriage  and  avoid  the  public 
conveyance.  But  it  is  true  enough  as  applied  to 
the  great  railroad  lines.  And  another  observer — 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  valua- 
ble books  ever  written  upon  this  country',  a writer 
as  different  from  Mr.  Berkeley  as  a man  of  great 
intelligence,  who  comes  to  study  the  secret  of  the 
amazing  prosperity’  and  progress  of  this,  nation,  is 
from  one  who  comes  to  shoot  buffalo — Mr.  James 
Stirling — says,  in  1857 : 

“ The  popular  notion  of  equality  is  no  less  super- 
ficial than  that  of  Liberty.  The  Democrat  * * * 
is  not  satisfied  with  essential  equality ; he  must 
have  an  outward  monotony’  of  condition.  The  peo- 
ple must  all  ride  in  the  same  car,  and  sit  at  the  same 
table,  and  vote  at  the  same  polling-place.  * * * 
Why’  should  not  a poor  man  consent  to  ride  in  a 
less  luxurious  car,  paying  a proportionate  fare,  as 
well  as  live  in  a less  luxurious  house,  paying  a 
proportionate  rent?” 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  such  a criticism 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  singularly'  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  spirit  of  Mr.  Stirling’s  book.  Thus, 
did  he  have  Dickens  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  in 
mind,  when  he  wrote ; 

“ The  stereotyped  ideal  of  a Yankee  editor  in 
the  vulgar  English  mind,  is  a literary’  rulfian,  with 
a pen  in  one  hand  and  a howie-knife  in  the  other, 
stabbing,  indifferently  with  either  weapon,  whoso- 
ever dares  to  differ  from  him.  l'ou  call  on  him, 
and  find  a scholar  and  a gentleman,  who  has  prob- 
ably traveled  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
This  is  an  instance,  among  a thousand,  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  estimating  aright  the  civilization 
of  a people  so  progressive.” 

Both  these  travelers  have  the  sense  to  see — the 
one  sneeringly’,  the  other  sagaciously — that  there 
is  a despotic  public  opinion  in  this  country’,  which 
takes  its  character  from  a mean  misapprehension 
of  the  democratic  principle — a sort  of  d — n-your- 
eyes-I-am-as-good-as-y’ou-are  spirit,  which  tends  to 
degrade  every  thing  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  in- 
telligence. Let  a man,  for  instance,  step  into  a 
car  on  the  night  train,  upon  any  railroad.  It  is  a 
black-liole  of  horror — fetid  with  the  poisonous  ex- 
halations of  two  or  three  score  lungs,  offensive  to 
every  sense,  destructive  of  comfort,  and  deleterious 
to  health.  He  would  willingly  pay  twice  the  fare 
for  a clean,  cool,  comfortable  place  to  sit  in  and 
rest.  Yet  if  any  company’  should  make  distinc- 
tions of  price  and  place,  except  that  between  the 
emigrant  and  the  first-class  car,  how  the  people 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  preference  offered 
would  be  denounced  as  “ stuck-up  aristocrats !” 
And  yet  for  what  is  money  valuable  except  for 
what  it  buys  ? And  if  a man  is  not  a pampered 
minion  of  wealth  and  pride  because  he  wears  calf- 
skin boots  instead  of  cow-skin,  why  should  he  be 
so  considered  if  he  prefer  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and 
to  pay  more  for  it,  rather  than  suffocate  in  the  odors 
of  the  bodies,  and  lungs,  and  clothes,  and  cheese, 
and  pea-nuts,  and  frizzled  apple-parings,  and  sa- 
liva of  forty  or  fifty’  other  people  ? 

The  despotism  of  one  ignorant  man  is  bad,  but 
that  of  a million  ignorant  men  is  a million  times 
worse. 


A LETTER  TO  . 

Dear  little  Miss, — You  are  fond  of  music, 
are  you  not  ? — for  if  not,  why  do  you  go  to  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ? If  you  do 
like  it,  you  will  listen  while  the  orchestra  plays. 
If  you  do  not,  you  will  have  the  politeness  to  keep 
silent,  and  let  those  hear  who  wish  to. 

I,  for  instance,  dear  little  Miss,  pay  five  dollars 
a year  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  Beethoven,  and 
Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  Weber 
— I do  not  pay’  it  to  hear  you  cackle  and  tattle. 
When  you  sit  by  my  side,  with  half  a dozen  other 
dear  little  Misses  of  both  sexes,  and  giggle,  and 
snicker,  and  whisper,  and  rustle,  you  are  a dear 
little  band  of  highway  robbers,  swindling  me  out 
of  the  music  I have  paid  for. 

I said  swindling,  dear  little  Miss. 

Why’  does  not  your  mother  or  your  responsible 
nurse  keep  you  at  home?  No  person  of  tender 
years  should  be  permitted  to  go  alone  into  places 
of  public  resort  until  he  knows  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  good  manners.  You  do  not,  dear  little 
Miss.  You  are  an  utterly  under-bred  and  vulgar 
person.  Because  you  wear  tolerably  fine  clothes, 
and  because  the  young  men  like  your  pretty  face, 
you  think  that  what  you  and  your  set  do  is  all 
right.  Little  Miss,  it  is  all  wrong. 

For  instance,  the  other  day  at  the  rehearsal, 
when  your  tittering  and  gabbling  became  intoler- 
able, I turned  to  you,  and  asked  you,  in  a perfectly 
polite  way,  if  yrou  would  please  allow  me  to  hear 
the  music.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did? 


You  stared  at  me  for  a moment  with  an  insolent 
boldness,  which  you  meant  to  look  like  crushing 
contempt  and  superb  disdain,  and  then  you  rattled 
on  faster  than  ever.  Are  you  aware  that  y’ou  were 
deplorably*  vulgar  in  so  doing  ? It  showed  sacli  a 
poor,  thin,  shallow  character — such  weak  conceit — 
such  miserable  selfishness — that  I pitied  you;  but 
I wanted  to  hear  the  music,  so  I left  you.  And, 
dear  little  Alisa,  if  that  kind  of  selfishness  is  the 
key-note  of  your  conduct  all  through  your  life,  you 
will  constantly  see  people  getting  up  and  leaving 
you. 

Don’t  do  so,  dear.  If  you  want  to  flirt,  stay 
outside.  If  you  are  afraid  of  losing  the  men,  teil 
them  that  they  must  be  silent  during  the  music, 
and  they  will  stick  to  you  like  her  subjects  to  Maria 
Teresa.  (She  was  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen 
of  Hungary,  myr  dear.  Her  Hungarian  nobles 
said,  ‘ 1 Moriamtir  pro  nostro  rege."  It  was  the  Latin 
way  of  saying  that  they  would  die  for  her.)  If 
you  say’  to  a youth  who  insists  upon  talking, 
“ Frederick,  or  Robert,  or  Henry,  or  Thomas,  there 
are  some  persons  who  wish  to  hear  the  music,  al- 
though I had  rather  talk  with  y’ou,"  you  will  discov- 
er immediately  whether  he  be  a gentleman  or  not. 
And  do  you  wish  to  associate  with  those  who  are 
not  ? Yes,  of  course  you  do.  Do  you  ask  how  I 
know?  Because,  dear  little  Miss,  your  conduct 
the  other  day  showed  that  you  were  not  a lady’. 

You  see,  dear,  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  this 
business.  You  and  the  other  girls  and  boys  have 
fairly*  taken  possession  of  the  concert-room — and  it 
is  not  a concert  that  we  hear,  but  only  your  whis- 
pering. The  next  time  that  I am  disturbed  by 
you  I shall  cry'  out : “ Mr.  Bergmann,  please  stop 
the  playing  until  we  can  remove  a very  vulgar, 
silly,  little  girl,  who  disturbs  every  body  in  her 
neighborhood  by  giggling  and  gabbling.” 

I hope  you  will  think  of  these  things,  for  I am 
really  your  friend. 

The  Lady  in  the  Blue  Bonnet. 

The  above  extraordinary  letter  has  been  intrust- 
ed to  the  Lounger  to  reach  its  destination.  Ho 
hopes  sincerely’  that  it  will  do  so.  It  seems  to  be 

addressed  only  to  dear  little  Miss ; but  he 

knows  so  many  of  that  address ! 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— Fritdf.kick.  The  poem  “Tristram  and  Iseult”  is 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  and  now 
Regius  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  England.  The 
poem  is  divided  into  three  parts — Tristram,  Iseult  of  Ire- 
land, and  Iseult  of  Brittany.  Arnold  has  published  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  and  one  volume  con- 
taining the  poem  of  “ Merope.” 


DOOMED  TO  DEATH. 

BY  AN  EX-CHAPLAIN  TO  A JAIL. 

The  thoughts  of  almost  every  man  condemned 
to  die  by  the  law  are  taken  up  wilh,  and  concen- 
trated upon,  the  hope  of  a reprieve.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  in  many  cases  the  doomed  person  is  ready’ 
to  admit  the  justice  of  his  sentence — although  I 
have  my’  doubts  whether  there  is  much  genuine 
candor  in  that  statement,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  commonly’ made  with  some  dim  piteous  notion 
of  exciting  commiseration,  and  eventually’  pardon 
— yet,  it  being  in  the  pow'er  of  his  brother-men  to 
save  his  life,  the  taking  of  it  seems  to  him  to  be  an 
action  absolutely’  monstrous  and  incredible.  That 
the  prison  authorities,  the  government,  the  nation, 
the  whole  world,  should  quietly’  suffer  him  to  be 
led  out  under  the  open  sky’  to  be  put  to  death — to 
be  hung  by'  the  neck  till  he  is  dead — appears  to 
him  not  only’  revolting,  hut  (although  he  knows  it 
has  happened  to  hundreds  of  others  before  bim)  a 
thing  utterly  inconceivable.  He  shuts  his  eyes  to 
the  fate  awaiting  him  as  long  as  he  can,  almost  al- 
ways up  to  the  last  night  he  has  to  live,  very  often 
up  to  the  moment  when  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the 
scaffold  itself.  I believe  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  entire  energies  of  the  unfortunate  wretch 
are  directed  to  this  one  impossible  attempt  of  gain- 
ing a reprieve.  I mistrust  for  the  most  part,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  even  his  willing  acceptance  of  my 
good  offices,  of  iny  fervent  endeavors  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  more  important  matters.  “More  im- 
portant?” thinks  he.  “What  can  be  more  im- 
portant to  a man  than  the  question  of  whether  he 
is  to  die  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  to-morrow,  in  an 
hour  perhaps— or  whether  he  is  to  Live  ?” 

Mary  B was  condemned  to  death  for  the 

murder,  by  poison,  of  her  own  sister,  for  whose 
husband  she  bad  conceived  a guilty  passion.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  her  having  committed  the  crime, 
or  of  her  having  deserved  the  punishment.  She 
had,  when  I first  saw  her,  nearly’  a week  to  live, 
it  being  about  that  time  to  the  ensuing  Monday. 
She  told  me,  in  our  first  interview,  of  how  many 
minutes  that  space  consisted — for  she  had  been  al- 
lowed a pencil,  with  which  (closely’  watched  lest 
she  should  swallow  it)  she  had  made  the  calcula- 
tion— and  ‘ 1 there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  gone  /” 
she  whispered  with  a shudder,  when  I took  my’ 
first  leave  of  her.  The  female  jailer  told  me  that, 
during  this  poor  creature’s  last  two  or  three  days, 
whenever  the  great  jail-clock  struck  the  hour  over- 
head, she  would  scream  like  one  in  pain;  and  upon 
waking  in  the  mornings,  would  ask  with  eagerness 
what  time  it  was,  and  then  bemoan  herself  that 
she  had  slept  so  late.  Those  hours — passed  in  a 
miserable  cell,  shut  out  from  any  sight  of  the  green 
earth  (for  it  was  mid-July),  and  almost  every 
sound,  except  that  the  bum  of  the  town  beneath 
came  up  thither  to  remind  her  of  the  world  with 
which  she  was  never  more  to  mix — must  surely 
have  been  wretched  indeed  ; and  yet  her  cry  was, 
“ Oh,  that  they  might  be  again  !””  Notwithstand- 
ing her  evident  agony  at  the  thoughts  of  her  ap- 
proaching end,  she  actually’  attempted  to  anticipate 
it  by’  some  twenty-four  hours  by  suicide ; or  rather, 
I think,  she  pretended  to  attempt  it,  with  some 
faint  notion  that  such  an  evidence  of  her  utter 
misery  might  procure  her  pardon  ; for  these  miser- 
able persons  always  imagine,  in  their  frenzied  ter- 
ror, that  the  governor,  the  chaplain,  nay,  the  very 
jailer  himself,  has  power  in  the  matter,  and  could 


get  them  off,  or  at  least  respited,  if  he  pleased. 
How  often,  when  I have  been  leaving  some  poor 
wretch’s  cell  with  the  comfortable  hope  that  what 
had  been  so  greedily  listened  to  by  the  ear,  may 
have  taken  root  in  the  heart  also,  have  I been  sud- 
denly made  conscious  of  the  real  motive  that  had 
actuated  my’  unhappy  convert,  by  his  plucking  my’ 
sleeve,  and  whispering  in  a tone  of  heartfelt  earn- 
estness Avhich  there  was  no  mistaking : “And  you 
will  tell  them  that  I am  penitent,  chaplain ; and 
that  it  will  do  no  harm  to  let  me  live  or  by  soma 
assurance  reiterated  for  the  thousandth  time  that 
he  is  an  innocent  man.  All  those  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  this  matter  perceive  the  folly 
of  the  assertion  that  penal  servitude,  or  any  other 
punishment  that  can  be  possibly  devised,  is,  or  can 
l>e,  equally  dreaded  with  that  of  death  itself.  Men 
fear  it  every  whit  as  much  as  women,  who  com- 
monly fall  after  their  sentence  into  a kind  of  stupor ; 

and  the  case  of  Mar.v  B was  by  no  means  worse 

than  that  of  male  convicts  I have  known.  When 
not  in  a state  ot  agonized  despair,  “ The  king !” 
“The  good  king!”  “The  merciful  king!”  was 
perpetually’  in  her  mouth ; and  if  he  could  only 
know  of  her  condition,  she  expressed  her  confidence 
that  he  would  have  saved  her.  Her  cell-door  was 
never  opened  unexpectedly  without  her  looking  up 
at  it  with  an  air  of  hopeful  eagerness.  Again,  with 
a curious  inconsistency,  she  would  sometimes  ask 
the  minutest  questions  regarding  the  place  of  exe- 
cution ; whether  it  wras  in  the  prison-yard,  or  on  tlia 
hill  behind  the  jail ; and  on  being  told  tlie  latter,  in- 
quired how  many  personsitw  aslikrly  would  bether® 
to  see  “ it.”  She  alway  s spoke  of  her  execution  as 
“it.”  Her  last  night  she  spent  at  the  barsofher  cell- 
window,  drinking  in  the  quiet  of  the  stars,  and  taking 
farewell,  as  it  seemed,  of  their  ineffable  beauty.  But 
this  phase  of  her  conduct  was  exceptional ; and  I be- 
lieve that  from  the  hour  of  her  conviction  to  that  of 
her  death,  the  thought  of  a reprieve  was  never  out  of 
her  waking  mind  for  many  consecutive  minutes. 
When  she  slept,  however,  poor  girl — for  she  was 
scarcely  a grown  woman — she  dreamed  of  the  days 
of  her  innocence  ; generally,  as  she  told  me,  of  her 
childhood ; and  her  last  look  upon  the  scaffold  was 
directed  behind  her,  toward  the  jail,  whence,  as  sh« 
knew’,  a reprieve,  if  reprieve  there  was,  must  nec- 
essarily come. 

The  case  of  Robert  S , under  sentence  of 

death  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  a marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  this  unfortunate  woman.  He  had 
been  convicted  of  burglary  with  violence,  and  there 
having  been  a previous  conviction  recorded  against 
him  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  ivoiild  most  certainly 
take  its  course.  He  seemed  fully  to  understand 
and  even  acquiesce  in  this.  The  law  and  he,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  had  been  open  enemies  all  his  life, 
and  at  last  the  law  had  got  the  better  of  liim. 
When  the  judge  had  told  him  to  dismiss  from  hi® 
mind  all  hope  of  earthly’  pardon  he  did  dismiss  it. 
I always  found  him,  if  not  resigned  and  penitent, 
at  least  respectful  and  uncomplaining.  He  was 
grossly  ignorant  of  religion,  as  of  almost  every 
tiling  else ; but  lie  was  not  one  of  those  stupid 
phlegmatic  boors  who  form  most  of  his  ctyss.  He 
showed  a lively  and  laudable  desire  to  leave  some- 
thing behind  him  for  those  who  had  been  mainly 
dependent  for  subsistence  upon  him.  The  course 
lie  took  to  accomplish  this  w ould  have  been  im- 
possible iu  these  days,  but  it  was  very  common 
then.  I was  cognizant  of  the  matter  without  ei- 
ther assisting  or  opposing  it.  The  prisoner  asked 
leave  of  the  jailer  to  send  for  a surgeon,  in  order 
that  he  might  dispose  of  his  body  to  him  before 
execution,  and  bis  request  was  acceded  to.  Mr. 
M , of  our  assize  town,  accordingly  had  an  in- 

terview with  the  convict;  he  had  a reputation 
more  than  provincial,  and  was  exceedingly  assid- 
uous in  the  pursuit  of  bis  darling  profession.  lie 
was  indeed  pretty  well  known  as  a buyer  of  bod- 
ies, and  I guessed  what  he  had  come  about  when 

I saw  him  leave  Robert  S ’s  cell  on  the  eve  of 

the  fatal  day.  He  had,  it  seemed,  given  the  poor 
fellow  a sovereign,  but  declined  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  him  regarding  the  proposed  purchase. 
I was  rather  surprised  to  hear  this,  but  asked  no 
questions  about  it  at  that  time.  The  next  day 

Robert  S was  executed  in  pursuance  of  hi« 

sentence,  and  buried  within  the  prison  Avails.  Ho 
Avas  perfectly  quiet  and  self-possessed  to  the  last, 
and  never  appeared  to  me  to  have  entertained  any 
hope  of  escaping  his  fate.  And  yet  the  case  bad 
been  in  reality  quite  otherwise. 

Meeting  Mr.  M a feAV  weeks  afterward  at 

the  house  of  a friend,  he  informed  me  of  his  rea- 
sons for  not  purchasing  the  body  of  Robert  S . 

“ The  fact  is,”  said  he,  “ I bought  that  poor  fel- 
low’s carcass  once  before.  He  was  bung  for  bur- 
glary two  years  ago  in  the  next  county',  and  Avas 
carried  to  my  house  after  execution.  lie  fright- 
ened Mrs.  M a good  deal  that  night  by  the 

noise  he  made  Avith  his  returning  animation.  It 
was  annoying,  of  course,  but  my  trade  being  to 
cure,  and  not  to  kill,  I AA’as  obliged  to  do  what  I 
could  for  him,  and  he  Avas  Avell  in  a fortnight ; and 
yet  that  lesson,  severe  as  it  was,  had,  you  sge,  no 
effect  upon  him,  and  he  has  noAv  been  hung  in  real 
earnest.  lie  did  not  knoAv  that  I was  to  be  the 
doctor  sent  for,  and  was  taken  terribly  aback  when 
he  satv  me.  The  rascal  had  never  returned  me 
myr  ten  pounds,  you  see,  and  I was  not  going  to 
pay  for  the  same  thing  twice  over.  I should  have 
declined  any  further  dealings  with  him,  besides, 
since  his  manner  assured  me  that  he  had  some  de- 
vice in  his  head  of  escaping  the  hangman  vet.  I 
haA'e  found  out  what  that  Avas  now,  for,  bctAveen 
ourselves,  I did  get  the  body  after  all.  lie  did 
not  trust  to  chance,  which  through  the  misman- 
agement of  the  rope  saved  him  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, but  had  provided  himself  Avith  a silA-er 
tube— a thing  not  of  the  slightest  use,  poor  lelloAv  ! 
but  Avbich  many  of  his  class  put  an  implicit  trust 
in — which  he  managed  to  keep  about  him,  and  to 
place  unobserved  in  his  throat  on  the  fatal  morn- 
ing. I found  it  there  myself.” 

Thus,  even  in  the  case  which  I had  judged  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  one  cause  of 
apparent  fortitude  in  the  person  irrevocably  doom- 
ed hope  of  escaping  it. 
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the  District  since  1838.  He  was  classed  among 
the  State  Rights’  Whigs,  and  in  a speech  delivered 
on  the  tariff  in  the  Senate  a year  or  two  since,  he 
referred  to  his  first  effort  in  the  House,  which  was 
in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  ’46.  “The  principle  of 
that  act,”  said  he,  in  his  more  recent  speech,  “ was 
to  discriminate  for  the  protection  of  the  industry 
of  the  country ; and  as  far  as  that  bill  did  it,  it 
met  my  approbation  then,  and  does  now.  I would 
levy  twice  the  duty  on  sugar  that  I would  on  cof- 
fee, because  coffee  is  not  raised  in  this  country.  I 
would  levy  duty  on  an  article  raised  by  my  own 
countrymen.  In  laying  taxes  for  revenue,  I would 
rather  do  it  so  as  to  benefit  my  countrymen  than 
put  them  on  what  would  not  benefit  them.  These 
are  the  principles  I have  acted  on  through  life.  I 
have  read  and  studied  this  question  as  thoroughly 
as  I am  capable  of,  and  these  are  my  opinions  to- 
day.” 


by  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  and  Gentrv,  of 
Tennessee,  declaring  that  the  Whig  nominee’s  for 
President  and  Vice  President  should  be  pledged  to 
enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  other  “ Com- 
promise” measures.  The  caucus  referred  the  sub- 
ject to  the  National  Convention,  where  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  was  friendly  to  the  “Compromise” 
measures,  was  defeated  by  General  Scott,  whose 
friends  were  opposed  to  them.  This  was  proven 
by  a test  vote  soon  afterward  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  all  of  the  supporters  of  General 
Scott  voted  against  resolutions  indorsing  the  Com- 
promise. But  twelve  Northern  Whigs — all  of  them 
friends  either  of  Mr.  Fillmore  or  of  Mr.  Webster — 
voted  “Aye!”  Thenceforth  the  Whig  party  was 
virtually  dissolved. 

Mr.  Toombs  was  the  first  seceder,  and  he  de- 
fined his  position  in  an  able  speech  on  the  third  of 
July,  when  he  reviewed  the  action  of  both  parties, 


HON.  ROBERT  TOOMBS,  OF  GEORGIA.— [From  a Photograph  by  Brady.] 


While  partially  associated  with  the  Whig  party, 
Mr.  Toombs  never  acknowledged  fealty  to  either 
“caucus”  or  “convention  ;”  and  he  was  ever  op- 
posed to  the  increasing  power,  patronage,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Executive  Department. 

In  1850  Mr.  Toombs  united  with  Mr.  Howell 
Cobb  (now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  and  other 
Democrats  in  the  formation  of  a “Constitutional 
Union  Party,”  based  on  the  “ Compromise  Meas- 
ures,” which  he  had  supported  in  Congress.  In 
February,  1851,  ho  wrote  that,  “apart  from  the 
question  of  Slavery,  another  great  question  is  ris- 
ing up  before  us,  and  becoming  a ‘fixed  fact’  in 
American  politics.  It  is  and  has  the  will  of  a ma- 
jority, sometimes  called  the  higher  law , in  antago- 
nism to  our  constitutional  compact.  If  the  first 
succeeds,  we  have  no  other  safety  except  in  seces- 
sion; if  the  latter,  ‘Liberty  and  Union  may  bo 
forever  one  and  inseparable.’  In  all  these  ques- 
tions it  is  our  truo  policy  to  stand  by  those  who 
agree  with  us — repudiate  those  who  differ  from  us.” 

In  April,  1852,  at  a caucus  of  the  Whig  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  called  to  make  arrangements  for 
i hltional  Convention,  resolutions  were  introduced 


indorsing  the  principles  of  neither  one,  but  com- 
mending the  Democratic  nominees  — Pierce  and 
King.  Against  the  election  of  General  Scott  he 
took  decided  ground,  urging  the  Union  Whigs  by 
all  honorable  ways  and  means  to  defeat  him.  “ If 
we  succeed,”  said  he,  “we  shall  have  ‘conquered 
a peace,’  a lasting,  enduring  peace  ; and  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  we  shall  have  done  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  our  principles,  and  our  country.” 

This  fearless  opposition  to  party  rule  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Georgia,  who  elected  Mr. 
Toombs  to  fill  the  seat  occupied  by  Hon.  Robert 
M.  Charlton,  who  had  been  appointed  after  the  res- 
ignation of  Hon.  John  M'Pherson  Berrien. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of 
General  Pierce,  Senator  Toombs  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  course.  At  a barbacne  gotten  up  at  Ogle- 
thorpe, to  welcome  the  Senator  back  to  Georgia 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  he  made  a speech 
in  which  he  denounced  the  President  as  having  vi- 
olated the  pledges  of  his  inaugural.  “If,”  said 
the  Senator,  “ lie  was  honest  in  his  profession,  how 
dare  lie  trifle  with  his  official  duties,  and  ontfage_ 
public  opinioh  by  conferring  imporjaj['q£po^h^tp 
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home  and  abroad,  on  notorious  free-soilers  and  ab- 
olitionists ?”  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  however, 
changed  the  Senator’s  opinion  of  the  President,  and 
since  then  he  has  acted  with  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, although  he  has  never  worn  its  harness.  Al- 
though he  has  on  several  occasions  eulogized  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the 
message  justifying  the  seizure  of  William  Walker 
by  Commodore  Paulding  on  foreign  soil,  and  lie 
characterized  the  act  as  “ a usurpation  of  authori- 
ty not  granted  by  the  Constitution  or  laws,  but  in 
derogation  of  both.” 

In  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  Senator  Toombs  explicitly  stated 
that  lie  was  not  at  all  fearful  of  endangering  the 
interests  of  the  South,  neither  did  lie  seek  the  aid 
of  Northern  politicians  to  sustain  her  domestic  in- 
stitutions. “The  Slave  States,”  said  he,  “will 
take  care  of  themselves.” 

In  advocating  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  Senator  Toombs  declared  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  a desire  to 
add  one  more  Slave  State  to  the 
Union,  or  to  increase  the  slave-hold- 
ing vote  in  Congress. 


“I  never,”  said  lie,  “considered  that 
I held  my  rights  of  property  by  the  votes 
of  Senators.  It  is  too  feeble  a tenure.  If 
I did,  I have  shown  by  my  votes  that  I 
have  not  feared  them.  Whenever  any 
State,  Minnesota  or  Oregon,  or  any  other 
came,  no  matter  where  from,  if  she  caine 
on  principles  which  were  sufficient,  in  my 
judgment,  to  justify  her  admission  into 
this  great  family  of  nations,  I have  nev- 
er refused  her  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. I did  not  inquire  whether  you 
had  seventeen  or  eighteen  Free  States. 
If  you  had  fifty  it  would  not  alter  my 
vote.  The  idea  of  getting  one  Slave 
State  would  have  no  effect  on  me.  But 
Cuba  has  fine  ports,  and  with  her  acqui- 
sition we  can  make  first  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  then  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a 
•mare  claumm.  Probably  younger  men 
tban  you  or  I will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  no  flag  shall  float  there  except  by 
permission  of  the  United  Statos  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  my  policy.  I rose  more 
with  a view  to  declare  my  policy  for  tlio 
future,  that  development,  that  progress 
throughout  the  tropics  was  the  true, 
fixed,  unalterable  policy  of  the  nation, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  consequences 
with  reference  to  European  Powers.” 

As  a statistician,  especially  on  ev- 
ery subject  connected  with  the  reve- 
nues and  the  expenditures  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  Senator  Toqmbs 
has  no  superior  in  Congress.  He  is 
thoroughly  “posted  up” on  the  tariff 
and  the  public  lands,  as  he  is  on  ev- 
ery detail  of  expense.  Never  mean, 
he  is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
extravagance,  and  he  now  protests 
against  it.  “Some,”  he  says,  “ say 
retrenchment  is  with  Congress ; Olli- 
ers say  Congress  can  do  nothing 
without  the  Executive.  The  truth 
is,  the  fault  is  with  both ; it  is  with 
the  executive  and  with  thelegislativc 
departments.  They  have  both  de- 
parted far  from  the  true  track  ; they 
have  both  encouraged  extraordinary, 
unnecessary,  profligate,  and  many  of 
them  corrupt,  expenditures.” 

While  opposed  to  a large  standing 
army,  and  severe  in  his  criticisms  on 
the  supercilious  manner  in  which 
military  men  are  too  apt  to  speak  of 
civilians,  Senator  Toombs  has  ever 
shown  himself  the  firm  friend  of  an 
efficient  naval  force.  Opposed  to 
the  “ right  of  search,”  he  would  not 
remonstrate  against  its  exercise  by 
the  English  cruisers,  but  order  our 
naval  officers  to  “seize  or  sink  the 
aggressors,  and  get  an  explanation 
afterward.”  He  was  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  the  officers  struck 
from  the  navy  list  by  the  action  of 
the  retiring  board,  which  he  de- 
nounced as  “ the  most  infamous  tri- 
bunal that  ever  disgraced  any  na- 
tion under  the  sun.” 

Senator  Toombs  has  always  urged 
that  the  Post-office  Department  bo 
made  to  defray  its  own  expenses; 
and  he  went  so  far  last  year  as  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  defeating 
the  Postal  Appropriation  bill,  rather 
than  sanction  large  items  in  it  of 
what  he  considered  illegal  expense. 
Indeed,  his  action  in  the  Senate 
would  imply  that  he  stands  clothed 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  giv- 
en by  the  conscript  fathers  of  Rome 
to  one  of  their  number,  selected  to 
see — “ Ne  Republica  detrimentum  capit:"  “that  the 
Commonwealth  received  no  harm.” 

Senator  Toombs’s  remarks  in  debate  about  re- 
porters were  justly  intended  for  the  Senate  pur- 
veyors of  words  for  the  Globe,  who,  parrot-like, 
record  every  syllable  uttered,  even  on  trivial  ques- 
tions of  order.  Truly  did  the  Senator  remark : 
“ Why,  Sir,  you  would  have  to  give  a great  many 
persons  in  this  country  ten  dollars  a clay  to  read 
the  Globe.  Nobody  reads  it.  I think  it  is  a good 
burial-place.  I do  not  know  a more  private  place 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  put  any  thing  than  ono 
corner  of  the  Washington  Globe;  and  that  is  the 
security  of  man}*  of  the  outrages  and  abuses  of 
Congress.  If  there  was  a different  system — if  the 
newspapers  circulated  abroad  the  views  taken  on 
prominent  questions  before  the  country,  as  they 
formerly  did,  the  real  business  of  Congress  would 
be  before  the  people,  and  they  would  decide  on 
it;  but  now  we  bury  all  in  the  Globe,  and  from 
tfiere.  there  is  no  resurrection.  It  is  harmless,  I 
flfdMUjljJilt  eMpaiistrie  ;1  and  that  is  my  objection  to 
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Robert  Toombs,  a United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia,  is  emphatically  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  the  republic.  As  Carlyle  said  of  Danton : 
“No  hollow  formalist,  deceptive  and  self-decep- 
tive, ghastly  to  the  natural  sense,  was  this ; but  a 
very  man — free  from  the  dross  of  cant — fiery,  real ; 
from  the  great  fire-bosom  of  Nature  himself.”  Like 
the  revolutionist  statesman  of  France,  he  is  no  idle 
theorist ; no  speculative,  dreamy  philosopher ; no 
man  of  words  when  the  time  for  action  lias  arrived. 
His  intellect,  his  passions,  his  comprehensions,  his 
actions— all  are  prominent  as  are  the  rugged  out- 
lines of  his  features — massive  as  the  stalwart  pro- 
portions of  his  form  — in  striking  contrast  with 
those  around  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Toombs,  like  many  other  citizens  who  have 
made  themselves  memorable  by  their  public  serv- 
ices, is  the  son  of  a Virginian,  al- 
though we  do  not  find  his  name  on 
the  genealogies  of  the  “first  fami- 
lies” of  that  glorious  014  Dominion. 

His  father,  having  marched  South- 
ward during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  aid  in  repelling  a foreign  foe, 
settled  in  Wilkes  County,  Georgia, 
where  Robert  was  born,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1810.  Early  associations  oft- 
en have  a powerful  effect,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  fa- 
ther’s recital  of  his  campaigns  against 
the  British,  or  the  Indians  who  yet 
lingered  around  the  borders  of  civil- 
ization, inspired  the  son  with  patri- 
otism and  with  courage.  Brought 
up  with  simple,  industrious,  honest 
surroundings,  young  Toombs  was 
emphatically  a child  of  the  people ; 
and  he  has  ever  reflected  the  energy, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  home, 
the  stern  courage,  and  the  contempt 
for  every  thing  mean,  which  charac- 
terized the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
South  and  of  the  Southwest. 

From  an  excellent  mother  (who 
was  his  father’s  third  wife)  young 
Toombs  received  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
evinced  quickness  of  apprehension, 
with  ability  to  retain  and  to  apply 
what  he  was  taught.  Having  gone 
through  the  requisite  academical 
studies,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Georgia,  at  Athens.  While  in  the 
senior  class,  he  went  to  Union  Col- 
lege, at  Schenectady,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  graduated. 

In  1829  Mr.  Toombs  (not  having 
attained  the  legal  age)  was  admitted 
to  practice  law  under  a special  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and 
he  at  once  proved  himself  sound  as 
a counselor  and  able  as  an  advocate. 

While  sustaining  the  causes  of  his 
clients  with  great  zeal,  be  displayed 
an  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable 
honesty  of  purpose,  a strong  sense 
of  justice,  and  a determination  to 
wrong  no  man , which  soon  gave  him 
a commanding  position  at  the  bar. 

Never,  it  is  said,  would  he  under- 
take a case  which  he  did  not  believe, 
after  examination,  to  be  just  and 
honorable ; and  this,  doubtless,  is 
the  secret  of  his  invariable  success. 

Fortune  crowned  his  labors,  and  by 
carefully  investing  his  receipts,  gen- 
erally in  unsettled  lands,  the  poor 
hoy  became  a wealthy  man. 

In  1836  Mr.  Toombs  was  elected 
captain  of  a company  of  volunteers, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  hastened  to 
join  the  force  congregated  to  hold  in 
check  the  Creek  Indians,  under  Ne- 
aliniathla,  who  had  been  instigated 
by  the  success  of  the  Seminoles  to 
commence  hostilities.  By  the  prompt 
concentration  of  regular  and  of  vol- 
unteer troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Scott,  the  campaign  was 
of  brief  duration. 

In  1837  Mr.  Toombs  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  which  he  sat  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  session  of  1841)  until 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1845. 

Originally  a Democrat,  he  had  turn- 
ed from  General  Jackson  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Proclamation 
against  the  South  Carolina  Nulli- 
fiers,  and  joined  the  State  Rights 
party  of  Georgia,  which  recognized 
Governor  Troup  as  its  leader,  and 
as  the  expounder  of  its  principles. 

Loyal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederated  States 
in  all  its  expressly  defined  grants  of  power,  and 
conceding  the  right  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  exe- 
cute the  authority  so  delegated,  the  State  Rights’ 
or  “Troup  Men”  of  Georgia  sternly  resisted  that 
latitude  of  construction  which  might  consolidate 
power  at  Washington,  until  Republicanism  would 
crvstallize  in  monarch}'.  But  Mr.  Toombs  was 
not  a disciple  of  Calhoun’s.  While  admiring  the 
glittering  generalities  and  abstract  theories  of  the 
gifted  South  Carolinian,  the  young  Georgia  legis- 
lator advocated  Material  Progress  ! While  a 
member  of  the  House,  he  exerted  himself  manfully 
and  successfully  in  the  establishment  of  that  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  which  has  placed 
Georgia  foremost  among  Southern  States.  He  was 
the  advocate  and  the  founder  of  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education  adopted  in  Georgia,  and  so  much  bet- 
ter calculated  than  the  system  of  New  England  to 
secure  a general  attendance  of  the  children  of  the 
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he  appears  in  the  Capitol,  is  that  of  a demagogue— 
a leader  of  the  people,  not  a sycophantic  partisan. 
His  long  black  hair  hangs  in  disorder  around  his 
massive  head,  and  his  stalwart  frame  is  carelessly 
attired;  neither  is  he  remarkable  for  courteous 
manners  when  excited  in  debate.  Regardless  of 
political,  of  sectional,  or  of  social  claims  upon  him, 
ho  speaks  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  as  a 
Senator  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Georgia.  Speak- 
ing with  the  inspiration  of  an  improvisator,  and 
with  a tongue  of  fire,  he  scatters  forth  his  invectives 
like  burning  coals  upon  the  heads  of  his  opponents, 
regardless  of  what  they  or  the  rest  of  mankind  may 
think. 

In  the  domestic  relations  of  life  Senator  Toombs 
is  said  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  is  before 
the  public.  The  devoted  husband  of  a most  es- 
timable lady,  a kind  father,  a true  friend,  a hos- 
pitable host,  and  a public-spirited,  useful,  and 
charitable  citizen,  it  would  seem  that  “to  know 
him  is  to  love  him.”  His  frank  bonhommie  of  man- 
ner, his  fund  of  anecdotes  gathered  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  originality  of  ideas,  make  him  a 
welcome  guest  wherever  he  goes,  and  secure  him 
the  personal  esteem  of  even  his  most  bitter  politic- 
al opponents. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


[Printed,  from  advance  proof-sheets  pur- 
chase d from  the  author  exclusively  for 
“Harper’s  Weekly.”] 


MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

July  ith.  I was  so  startled  by  the  disturbance 
in  Laura’s  face  and  manner,  and  so  dismayed 
by  the  first  waking  impressions  of  my  dream, 
that  I was  not  fit  to  bear  the  revelation  which 
burst  upon  me  when  the  name  of  Anne  Cath- 
erick  passed  her  lips.  I could  only  stand  rooted 
to  the  floor,  looking  at  her  in  breathless  silence. 

She  was  too  much  absorbed  by  what  had  hap- 
pened to  notice  the  effect  which  her  reply  had 
produced  on  me.  “ I have  seen  Anne  Catherick! 
I have  spoken  to  Anne  Catherick !”  she  repeat- 
ed, as  if  I had  not  heard  her.  “Oh,  Marian,  I 
have  such  things  to  tell  you!  Come  away — we 
may  be  interrupted  here — come  at  once  into  my 
room !” 

With  those  eager  words  she  caught  me  by  the 
hand,  and  led  me  through  the  library  to  the  end 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  her  own  especial  use.  No  third  person, 
except  her  maid,  could  have  any  excuse  for  sur- 
prising us  here.  She  pushed  me  in  before  licr, 
locked  the  door,  and  drew  the  chintz  curtains 
that  hung  over  the  inside. 

The  strange,  stunned  feeling  which  had  taken 
possession  of  me  still  remained.  But  a grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  complications  which 
had  long  threatened  to  gather  about  her,  and  to 
gather  about  me,  had  suddenly  closed  fast  round 
ns  both,  was  now  beginning  to  penetrate  my 
mind.  I could  not  express  it  in  words — I could 
hardly  even  realize  it  dimly  in  my  own  thoughts. 
“Anne  Catherick !”  I whispered  to  myself,  with 
useless, helpless  reiteration — “Anne Catherick!” 

Laura  drew  me  to  the  nearest  seat,  an  otto- 
man in  the  middle  of  the  room.  “Look !”  she 
said;  “look  here!”  and  pointed  to  the  bosom 
of  her  dress. 

I saw  for  the  first  time  that  the  lost  brooch 
was  pinned  in  its  place  again.  There  was  some- 
thing real  in  the  sight  of  it,  something  real  in 
the  touching  of  it  afterward,  which  seemed  to 
steady  the  whirl  and  confusion  in  my  thoughts, 
and  to  help  me  to  compose  myself. 


“NOT  NOW,”  SHE  SAID;  “WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE— WE  ARE 
WATCHED.” 


“Where  did  you  find  your  brooch?”  The 
first  words  I could  say  to  her  were  the  words 
which  put  that  trivial  question  at  that  important 
moment. 

“ She  found  it,  Marian.” 

“ Where  ?” 

“On  the  floor  of  the  boat-house.  Oh,  liow 
shall  I begin — how  shall  I tell  you  about  it! 
She  talked  to  me  so  strangely — she  looked  so 
fearfullv  ill — she  left  me  so  suddenly — !” 

Her  voice  rose  ns  the  tumult  of  her  recollec- 
tions pressed  upon  her  mind.  The  inveterate 
distrust  which  weighs,  night  and  day,  on  my 
spirits  in  this  house,  instantly  roused  me  to  warn 
her— just  as  the  sight  of  the  brooch  had  roused 
me  to  question  her  the  moment  before. 

“ Speak  low !”  I said.  “ The  window  is  open, 
and  the  garden  path  runs  beneath  it.  Begin  at 
the  beginning,  Laura.  Tell  me,  word  for  word, 
what  passed  between  that  woman  and  you.” 

“ Shall  I close  the  window  first  ?” 

“ No ; only  speak  low : only  remember  that 
Anne  Catherick  is  a dangerous  subject  under 
your  husband’s  roof.  Where  did  you  first  see 
her  ?” 

“At  the  boat-house,  Marian.  I went  out,  as 
you  know,  to  find  my  brooch;  and  I walked 
along  the  path  through  the  plantation,  looking 
down  on  the  ground  carefully  at  every  step.  In 
that  way  I got  on,  after  a long  time,  to  the  boat- 
house ; and  as  soon  as  I was  inside  it  I went  on 
my  knees  to  hunt  over  the  floor.  I was  still 
searching,  with  my  back  to  the  door-way,  when 
I heard  a soft,  strange  voice,  behind  me,  say, 
‘Miss  Fairlie. 

“Miss  Fairlie!” 

‘ ‘ Yes — my  old  name — the  dear,  familiar  name 
that  I thought  I had  parted  from  forever.  I 
started  up — not  frightened,  the  voice  was  too 
kind  and  gentle  to  frighten  auy  body — but  very 
much  surprised.  There,  looking  at  me  from  the 
door-way,  stood  a woman  whose  face  I never  re- 
membered to  have  seen  before.” 

“How  was  she  dressed?” 

“She  had  a neat,  pretty  white  gown  on,  and 
over  it  a poor,  worn,  thin  dark  shawl.  Her  bon- 
net was  of  brown  straw,  as  poor  and  worn  as  the 
shawl.  I was  struck  by  the  difference  between 
her  gown  and  the  rest  of  her  dress,  and  she  saw 
that  I noticed  it.  ‘ Don’t  look  at  my  bonnet  and 
shawl,’  she  said,  speaking  in  a quick,  breathless, 
sudden  way;  ‘if  I mustn’t  wear  white,  I don’t 
care  what  I wear.  Look  at  my  gown  as  much 
as  you  please ; I’m  not  ashamed  of  that.’  Very- 
strange,  was  it  not  ? Before  I could  say  any 
thing  to  soothe  lier,  she  held  out  one  of  her 
hands,  and  I saw  my  brooch  in  it.  I was  so 
pleased  and  so  grateful  that  I went  quite  close 
to  her  to  say  what  I really  felt.  ‘ Are  you  thank- 
ful enough  to  do  me  one  little  kindness?’  she 
asked.  ‘ Yes,  indeed,’ I answered  ; ‘any  kind- 
ness in  my  power  I shall  be.  glad  to  show  you.’ 

‘ Then  let  me  pin  your  brooch  on  for  you,  now 
I have  found  it.’  Her  request  was  so  unexpected, 
Marian,  and  she  made  it  with  such  extraordi- 
nary eagerness,  that  I drew  back  a step  or  two, 
not  well  knowing  what  to  do.  ‘Ah!’  she  said, 
‘your  mother  would  have  let  me  pin  on  the 
brooch.’  There  was  something  in  her  voice  and 
her  look,  as  well  as  in  her  mentioning  my  mo- 
ther in  that  reproachful  manner,  which  made 
me  ashamed  of  my  distrust.  I took  her  hand 
with  the  brooch  in  it,  and  put  it  up  gently  on 
the  bosom  of  my  dress.  ‘ You  knew  my  mother  ?’ 
I said.  ‘'VYas  it  very  long  ago?  have  I ever 
seen  you  before  ?’  Her  hands  were  busy  fasten- 
ing the  brooch : she  stopped  and  pressed  them 
against  my  breast.  ‘ You  don’t  remember  a fine 
spring  day  at  Limmeridge,’  she  said,  ‘ and  your 
mother  walking  down  the  path  that  led  to  the 
school,  with  a little  girl  on  each  side  of  her?  I 
have  had  nothing  else  to  think  of  since ; and  I 
remember  it.  You  were  one  of  the  little  girls, 
and  I was  the  other.  Pretty,  clever  Miss  Fair- 
lie,  and  poor  dazed 
Anne  Catherick  were 
nearer  to  each  other 
then  than  they  are 
now !’  ” 

“Did  you  remem- 
ber her,  Laura,  when 
she  told  you  her 
name  ?” 

“Yes  — I remem- 
bered your  asking  me 
about  Anne  Cathe- 
rick at  Limmeridge, 
and  your  saying  that 
she  had  once  been 
considered  like  me.” 

“What  reminded 
you  of  that,  Laura  ?” 

“ She  reminded 
me.  While  I was 
looking  at  her,  while 
she  was  very  close  to 
me,  it  came  over  my 
mind  suddenly  that 
we  were  like  each 
other ! Her  face  was 
pale  and  thin  and 
weary — but  the  sight 
of  it  startled  me,  as 
if  it  had  been  the 
sight  of  my  own  face 
in  the  glass  after  a 
long  illness.  The  dis- 
covery— I don't  know 
why — gave  me  such  a 
shock  that  I was  per- 
fectly incapable  of 
speaking  to  her  for 
the  moment.” 

“ Did  she  seem 
hurt  by  your  si- 
lence ?” 

“I  am  afraid  she 
was  hurt  by  it.  ‘ You 
have  not  got  your 
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mother’s  face,’  she  said,  ‘or  your  mother’s 
heart.  Your  mother’s  face  was  dark ; and  your 
mother’s  heart,  Miss  Fairlie,  was  the  heart  of 
an  angel.’  ‘ I am  sure  I feel  kindly  toward 
you,’  I said,  ‘though  I may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
press it  as  I ought.  Why  do  you  call  me  Miss 
Fairlie?’  ‘Because  I love  the  name  of  Fairlie, 
and  hate  the  name  of  Glyde,’  she  broke  out, 
violently.  I had  seen  nothing  like  madness  in 
her  before  this ; but  I fancied  I saw  it  now  in 
her  eyes.  ‘ I only  thought  you  might  not  know 
I was  married,’  I said,  remembering  the  wild 
letter  she  wrote  to  me  at  Limmeridge,  and  try- 
ing to  quiet  her.  She  sighed  bitterly,  and  turned 
away  from  me.  ‘ Not  know  you  were  married !’ 
she  repeated.  ‘ I am  here  because  you  are  mar- 
ried. I am  here  to  make  atonement  to  you,  be- 
fore I meet  your  mother  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.’  She  drew  farther  and  farther  away 
from  me,  till  she  was  out  of  the  boat-house— 
and  then  she  watched  and  listened  for  a little 
while.  When  she  turned  round  to  speak  again, 
instead  of  coming  back,  she  stopped  where  she 
was,  looking  in  at  me,  with  a hand  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance.  ‘ Did  you  sec  me  at  the  lake 
last  night  ?’  she  said.  ‘ Did  you  hear  me  follow- 
ing you  in  the  wood?  I have  been  waiting  for 
days  together  to  speak  to  you  alone — I have  left 
the  only  friend  I have  in  the  world  anxious  and 
frightened  about  me — I have  risked  being  shut 
up  again  in  the  mad-house — and  all  for  your 
sake,  Miss  Fairlie,  all  for  your  sake.’  Her  words 
alarmed  me,  Marian  ; and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  she  spoke  that  made  me  pity 
her  with  all  my  heart.  I am  sure  my  pity  must 
have  been  sincere,  for  it  made  me  bold  enough 
to  ask  the  poor  creature  to  come  in  and  sit  down 
in  the  boat-house  by  my  side.” 

“ Did  she  do  so?” 

“No.  She  shook  her  head,  and  told  me  she 
must  stop  where  she  was,  to  watch  and  listen, 
and  see  that  no  third  person  surprised  us.  And 
from  first  to  last,  there  she  waited  at  the  en- 
trance, with  a hand  on  each  side  of  it ; some- 
times bending  in  suddenly  to  speak  to  me; 
sometimes  drawing  back  suddenly  to  look  about 
her.  ‘ I was  here  yesterday,’  she  said,  ‘ before 
it  came  dark;  and  I heard  you,  and  the  lady 
with  you,  talking  together.  I heard  you  tell 
her  about  your  husband.  I heard  you  say  you 
had  no  influence  to  make  him  believe  you,  and 
no  influence  to  keep  him  silent.  Ah ! I knew 
what  those  words  meant ; my  conscience  told 
me  while  I was  listening.  Why  did  I ever  let 
you  marry  him ! Oh,  my  fear — my  mad,  misera- 
ble, wicked  fear! — ’ She  covered  up  her  face 
in  her  poor  worn  shawl,  and  moaned  and  mur- 
mured to  herself  behind  it.  I began  to  be 
afraid  she  might  break  out  into  some  terrible 
despair  which  neither  she  nor  I could  master. 
‘Try  to  quiet  yourself,’  I said;  ‘try  to  tell  me 
how  you  might  have  prevented  my  marriage.’ 
She  took  the  shawl  from  her  face,  and  looked  at 
me  vacantly.  ‘ I ought  to  have  had  heart  enough 
to  stop  at  Limmeridge,’  she  answered.  ‘ I ought 
never  to  have  let  the  news  of  his  coming  there 
frighten  me  away.  I ought  to  have  warned  you 
and  saved  you  before  it  was  too  late.  Why  did 
I only  have  courage  enough  to  write  you  that 
letter?  Why  did  I only  do  harm,  when  I 
wanted  and  meant  to  do  good?  Oh,  my  fear — 
my  mad,  miserable,  wicked  fear !’  She  repeat- 
ed those  words  again,  and  hid  her  face  again  in 
the  end  of  her  poor  worn  shawl.  It  was  dread- 
ful to  see  her,  and  dreadful  to  hear  her.” 

“ Surely,.  Laura,  you  asked  what  the  fear  was 
which  she  dwelt  on  so  earnestly?” 

“Yes;  I asked  that.” 

“And  what  did  she  say?” 

“ She  asked  me,  in  return,  if  /should  not  be 
afraid  of  a man  who  had  shut  me  up  in  a mad- 
house, and  who  would  shut  me  up  again  if  he 
could?  I said,  ‘Are  you  afraid  still?  Surely 
you  would  not  be  here  if  you  were  afraid  now?’ 

‘ No,’  she  said,  ‘ I am  not  afraid  now.’  I asked 
why  not.  She  suddenly  bent  forward  into  the 
boat-house,  and  said,  ‘ Can’t  you  guess  why  ?’ 
I shook  my  head.  ‘Look  at  me,’  she  went  on. 
I told  her  I was  grieved  to  see  that  she  looked 
very  sorrowful  and  very  ill.  She  smiled  for  the 
first  time.  ‘ 111  ?’  she  repeated ; ‘ I’m  dying. 
You  know  why  I’m  not  afraid  of  him  now.  Do 
you  think  I shall  meet  your  mother  in  heaven? 
Will  she  forgive  me  if  I do  ?’  I was  so  shocked 
and  so  startled  that  I could  make  no  reply.  ‘ I 
have  been  thinking  of  it,’  she  went  on,  ‘ all  the 
time  I have  been  in  hiding  from  your  husband, 
all  the  time  I lay  ill.  My  thoughts  have  driven 
me  here — I want  to  make  atonement — I want 
to  undo  all  I can  of  the  harm  I once  did.’  I 
begged  her  as  earnestly  as  I could  to  tell  me 
what  she  meant.  She  still  looked  at  me  with 
fixed,  vacant  eyes.  ‘ Shall  I undo  the  harm  ?’ 
she  said  to  herself,  doubtfully.  ‘You  have 
friends  to  take  your  part.  If  you  know  his 
wicked  secret,  he  will  be  afraid  of  you;  he 
won’t  dare  use  you  as  he  used  me.  He  must 
treat  you  mercifully  for  his  own  sake,  if  he  is 
afraid  of  you  and  your  friends.  And  if  lie 
treats  you  mercifully,  and  if  I can  say  it  was  my 
doing — ’ I listened  eagerly  for  more ; but  she 
stopped  at  those  words.” 

“You  tried  to  make  her  go  on?” 

“I  tried;  but  she  only  drew  herself  away 
from  me  again,  and  leaned  her  face  and  arms 
against  the  side  of  the  boat-house.  ‘Oh!:  I 
heard  her  say,  with  a dreadful,  distracted  ten- 
derness in  her  voice,  ‘ oh ! if  I could  only  be 
buried  with  your  mother ! If  I could  only  wake 
at  her  side,  when  the  angel’s  trumpet  sounds, 
and  the  graves  give  up  their  dead  at  the  resur- 
rection !’— Marian ! I trembled  from  head  to 
foot— it  was  horrible  to  hear  her.  ‘ But  there 
is  no  hope  of  that,’  she  said,  moving  a little,  so 
as  to  look  at  me  again  ; ‘ no  hope  for  a poor 
stranger  like  me.  I shall  not  rest  under  the 
marble  cross  that  I washed  with  my  own  hands, 
and  made  so  white  and  pure  for  her  sake.  Oh 
no ! oh  no  1 God’a  mercy,  not  man’s,  will  take 


me  to  her,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling and  the  weary  are  at  rest.’  She  spoke  those 
words  quietly  and  sorrowfully,  with  a heavy, 
hopeless  sigh ; and  then  waited  a little.  Her 
face  was  confused  and  troubled  ; she  seemed  to 
be  thinking,  or  trying  to  think.  ‘What  was  it 
I said  just  now?’  she  asked,  after  a while. 
‘ When  your  mother  is  in  my  mind,  every  tiling 
else  goes  out  of  it.  What  was  I saying?  what 
was  I saying  ?’  I reminded  the  poor  creature, 
as  kindly  and  delicately  ns  I could.  ‘ Ah,  yes, 
yes,’  she  said,  still  in  a vacant,  perplexed  man- 
ner. * You  are  helpless  with  your  wicked  hus- 
band. Yes.  And  I must  do  what  I have  come 
to  do  here — I must  make  it  up  to  you  for  hav- 
ing been  afraid  to  speak  out  at  a better  time.’ 
‘ What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?’  I asked.  ‘ A 
Secret,’  she  answered.  ‘ The  Secret  that  your 
cruel  husband  is  afraid  of.’  Her  face  darkened  ; 
and  a hard,  angry  stare  fixed  itself  in  her 
eyes.  She  began  waving  her  hand  at  me  in  a 
strange,  unmeaning  manner.  * My  mother  knows 
the  Secret,’  she  said,  speaking  slowly  for  the 
first  time ; weighing  every  word  as  she  uttered 
it.  ‘ My  mother  has  wasted  and  worn  away 
under  the  Secret  half  her  lifetime.  One  day, 
when  I was  grown  up,  she  told  it  to  me.  And 
your  husband  knew  she  told  it.  Knew  to  my 
cost.  Ah,  poor  me ! knew,  knew,  knew  she  told 
it.’  ” 

“Yes!  yes  ! What  did  she  say  next  ?” 

“ She  stopped  again,  Marian,  at  that  point — ” 

“ And  said  no  more  ?” 

“And  listened  eagerly.  ‘Hush!’  she  whis- 
pered, still  waving  her  hand  at  me.  ‘ Hush  1’ 
She  moved  aside  out  of  the  door-way,  moved 
slowly  and  stealthily,  step  by  step,  till  I lost  her 
past  the  edge  of  the  boat-house.” 

“ Surely  you  followed  her?” 

“ Yes ; my  anxiety  made  me  bold  enough  to 
rise  and  follow  her.  Just  as  I reached  the  en- 
trance she  appeared  again,  suddenly,  round  the 
side  of  the  boat-house.  ‘ The  Secret,’  I whis- 
pered to  her — ‘wait  and  tell  me  the  Secret  1’ 
She  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  looked  at  me, 
with  wild,  frightened  eyes.  ‘Not  now,’  she 
said ; ‘ we  are  not  alone  — we  are  watched. 
Come  here  to-morrow  at  this  time — by  yourself 
— mind — by  yourself.’  She  pushed  me  roughly 
into  the  boat-house  again,  and  I saw  her  no 
more.” 

“ Oh,  Laura,  Laura,  another  chance  lost ! If 
I had  only  been  near  you  she  should  not  have 
escaped  us.  On  which  side  did  you  lose  sight 
of  her?” 

“On  the  left  side,  where  the  ground  sinks 
and  the  wood  is  thickest.” 

“Did  you  run  out  again?  did  you  call  after 
her?” 

“How  could  I?  I was  too  terrified  to  move 
or  speak.” 

“ But  when  you  did  move — when  you  came 
out—?” 

“ I ran  back  here  to  tell  you  what  had  hap- 
pened.” 

“ Did  you  see  any  one  or  hear  any  one  in  the 
plantation  ?” 

“No ; it  seemed  to  be  all  still  and  quiet  when 
I passed  through  it.” 

I waited  for  a moment  to  consider.  Was 
this  third  person,  supposed  to  have  been  secret- 
ly present  at  the  interview,  a reality  or  the 
creature  of  Anne  Catherick’s  excited  fancy? 
It  was  impossible  to  determine.  The  one  thing 
certain  was,  that  we  had  failed  again  on  the 
very  brink  of  discovery — failed  utterly  and  irre- 
trievably, unless  Anne  Catherick  kept  her  ap- 
pointment at  the  boat-house  for  the  next  duy. 

“Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  told  me  every 
thing  that  passed — every  word  that  was  said  ?” 
I inquired. 

“I  think  so,”  she  answered.  “My  powers 
of  memory,  Marian,  are  not  like  yours.  But  I 
was  so  strongly  impressed,  so  deeply  interested, 
that  nothing  of  any  importance  can  possibly 
have  escaped  me.” 

“My  dear  Laura,  the  merest  trifles  are  of 
importance  where  Anne  Catherick  is  concern- 
ed. Think  again.  Did  no  chance  reference 
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escape  her  as  to  the  place  in  which  she  is  living 
at  the  present  time?” 

“None  that  I can  remember.” 

“ Did  she  not  mention  a companion  and  friend 
— a woman  named  Mrs.  Clements  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ! yes  ! I forgot  that.  She  told  me 
Mrs.  Clements  wanted  sadly  to  go  with  her  to 
the  lake  and  take  care  of  her,  and  begged  and 
prayed  that  she  would  not  venture  into  this 
neighborhood  alone.” 

“Was  that  all  she  said  about  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents?” 

“ Yes,  that  was  all.” 

“ She  told  you  nothing  about  the  place  in 
which  she  took  refuge  after  leaving  Todd’s  Cor- 
ner ?” 

“ Nothing — I am  quite  sure.” 

“Nor  where  she  has  lived  since?  Nor  what 
her  illness  had  been?” 

“No,  Marian,  not  a word.  Tell  me,  pray 
tell  mo,  what  you  think  about,  it.  I don’t  know 
what  to  think,  or  what  to  do  next.” 

“ You  must  do  this,  my  love : You  must  care- 
fully keep  the  appointment  at  the  boat-house 
to-morrow.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  inter- 
ests may  not  depend  on  your  seeing  that  woman 
again.  You  shall  not  be  left  to  yourself  a sec- 
ond time.  I will  follow  you  at  a safe  distance. 
Nobody  shall  see  me ; but  I will  keep  within 
hearing  of  yonr  voice  if  any  thing  happens. 
Anne  Catherick  has  escaped  Walter  Hartright, 
and  has  escaped  you.  Whatever  happens  she 
shall  not  escape  me." 

Laura’s  eyes  read  mine  attentively  while  I 
was  speaking. 

“You  believe,”  she  said,  “in  this  secret  that 
my  husband  is  afraid  of?” 

“ I do  believe  in  it.” 

“Anne  Catherick’s  manner,  Marian,  was 
wild,  her  eyes  were  wandering  and  vacant, 
when  she  said  those  words.  Would  you  trust 
her  in  other  things  ?” 

“ I trust  nothing,  Laura,  but  my  own  observa- 
tion of  your  husband’s  conduct.  I judge  Anne 
Catherick’s  words  by  his  actions — and  I believe 
there  is  a secret.” 

I said  no  more,  and  got  up  to  ledve  the  room. 
Thoughts  were  troubling  me  which  I might  have 
told  her  if  we  had  spoken  together  longer,  and 
which  it  might  have  been  dangerous  for  her  to 
know.  The  influence  of  the  terrible  dream  from 
which  she  had  awakened  me  hung  darkly  and 
heavily  over  every  fresh  impression  which  the 
progress  of  her  narrative  produced  on  my  mind. 
I felt  the  ominous  Future  coming  close ; chill- 
ing me  with  an  unutterable  awe;  forcing  on  me 
the  conviction  of  an  unseen  Design  in  the  long 
series  of  complications  which  had  now  fastened 
round  us.  I thought  of  Hartright — as  I saw 
him,  in  the  body,  when  he  said  farewell ; as  I 
saw  him,  in  the  spirit,  in  my  dream — and  I, 
too,  began  to  doubt  now  whether  we  were  not 
advancing,  blindfold,  to  an  appointed  and  an 
inevitable  End. 

Leaving  Laura  to  go  up  stairs  alone,  I went 
out  to  look  about  me  in  the  walks  near  the 
house.  The  circumstances  under  which  Anne 
Catherick  had  parted  from  her  had  made  me 
secretly  anxious  to  know  how  Count  Fosco  was 
passing  the  afternoon ; and  had  rendered  me 
secretly  distrustful  of  the  results  of  that  solitary 
journey  from  which  Sir  Percival  had  returned 
but  a few  hours  since. 

After  looking  for  them  in  every  direction,  and 
discovering  nothing,  I returned  to  the  house, 
and  entered  the  different  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  one  after  another.  They  were  all  empty. 

I came  out  again  into  the  hall,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  return  to  Laura.  Madame  Fosco 
opened  her  door,  as  I passed  it  in  my  way 
along  the  passage ; and  I stopped  to  see  if  she 
could  inform  me  of  the  whereabouts  of  her  hus- 
band and  Sir  Percival.  Yes ; she  had  seen 
them  both  from  her  window  more  than  an  hour 
since.  The  Count  had  looked  up  with  his  cus- 
tomary kindness,  and  had  mentioned,  with  his 
habitual  attention  to  her  in  the  smallest  trifles, 
that  he  and  his  friend  were  gQing  out  together 
for  a long  walk. 

For  a long  walk  1 They  had  never  yet  been 
in  each  other’s  company  with  that  object  in  my 
experience  of  them.  Sir  Percival  cared  for  no 
exercise  but  riding:  and  the  Count  (except  when 
he  was  polite  enough  to  be  my  escort)  cared  for 
no  exercise  at  all. 

When  I joined  Laura  again  I found  that  she 
had  called  to  mind,  in  my  absence,  the  impend- 
ing question  of  the  signature  to  the  deed, 
which,  in  the  interest  of  discussing  her  inter- 
view with  Anne  Catherick,  we  had  hitherto 
overlooked.  Her  first  words  when  I saw  her 
expressed  her  surprise  at  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
pected summons  to  attend  Sir  Percival  in  the 
library. 

“ You  may  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  sub- 
ject,” I said.  “ For  the  present,  at  least,  nei- 
ther your  resolution  nor  mine  will  be  exposed 
to  any  further  trial.  Sir  Percival  has  altered 
his  plans : the  business  of  the  signature  is  put 
off.” 

“ Put  off  ?”  Laura  repeated,  amazedly. 

“ Who  told  yon  so?” 

“ My  authority  is  Count  Fosco.  I believe  it 
is  to  liis  interference  that  we  arc  indebted  for 
your  husband’s  sudden  change  of  purpose.” 

“ It  seems  impossible,  Marian.  If  the  object 
of  my  signing  was,  as  we  suppose,  to  obtain 
money  for  Sir  Percival  that  he  urgently  want- 
ed, how  can  the  matter  be  put  off?” 

“I  think,  Laura,  we  have  the  means  at  hand 
of  setting  that  doubt  at  rest.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten the  conversation  that  I heard  between  Sir 
Percival  and  the  lawyer,  as  they  were  crossing 
the  hall?” 

“ No  ; but  I don’t  remember — ” 

“I  do.  There  were  two  alternatives  pro- 
posed. One  was  to  obtain  your  signature  to 
the  parchment.  The 


giving  bills  at  three  months.  The  last  resource 
is  evidently  the  resource  now  adopted — and  we 
may  fairly  hope  to  be  relieved  from  our  share  in 
Sir  Percival’s  embarrassments  for  some  time  to 
come.” 

“ Oh,  Marian,  it  sounds  too  good  to  be  true !” 

‘ ‘ Does  it,  my  love  ? You  complimented  mo 
on  my  ready  memory  not  long  since — but  you 
seem  to  doubt  it  now.  I will  get  my  journal,  and 
you  shall  see  if  I am  right  or  wrong.” 

I went  away  and  got  the  book  at  once.  On 
looking  back  to  the  entry  referring  to  the  law- 
yer’s visit,  we  found  that  my  recollection  of  the 
two  alternatives  presented  was  accurately  cor- 
rect. It  was  almost  as  great  a relief  to  my 
mind  as  to  Laura's  to  find  that  my  memory 
had  served  me,  on  this  occasion,  as  faithfully  as 
usual.  In  the  perilous  uncertainty  of  our  pres- 
ent situation  it  is  hard  to  say  what  future  in- 
terests may  not  depend  upon  the  regularity  of 
the  entries  in  my  journal,  and  upon  the  reliabil- 
ity of  my  recollection  at  the  time  when  I make 
them. 

Laura’s  face  and  manner  suggested  to  me 
that  this  last  consideration  had  occurred  to  her 
as  well  as  to  myself.  Any  way,  it  is  only  a tri- 
fling matter ; and  I am  almost  ashamed  to  put 
it  down  here  in  writing — it  seems  to  set  the  for- 
lornness of  our  situation  in  such  a miserably 
vivid  light.  We  must  have  little  indeed  to  de- 
pend on,  when  the  discovery  that  my  memory 
can  still  be  trusted  to  serve  us  is  hailed  as  if  it 
was  the  discovery  of  a new  friend ! 

The  first  bell  for  dinner  separated  us.  Just 
as  it  had  done  ringing  Sir  Percival  and  the 
Count  returned  from  their  walk.  We  heard 
the  master  of  the  honse  storming  at  the  servant 
for  being  five  minutes  late;  and  the  master’s 
guest  interposing,  ns  usual,  in  the  interests  of 
propriety,  patience,  and  peace. 

****** 

The  evening  has  come  and  gone.  No  extraor- 
dinary event  has  happened.  But  I have  noticed 
certain  peculiarities  in  the-conduct  of  Sir  Perci- 
val and  the  Count  which  have  sent  me  to  bed 
feeling  very  anxious  and  uneasy  about  Anne 
Catherick,  and  about  the  results  which  to-mor- 
row may  produce. 

I know  enough  by  this  time  to  be  sure  that 
the  aspect  of  Sir  Percival  which  is  the  most 
false,  and  which,  therefore,  means  the  worst, 
is  his  polite  aspect.  That  long  walk  with  his 
friend  had  ended  in  improving  his  manners, 
especially  toward  his  wife.  To  Laura’s  secret 
surprise,  and  to  my  secret  alarm,  he  called  her 
by  her  Christian  name,  asked  if  she  had  heard 
lately  from  her  uncle,  inquired  when  Mrs.  Yescy 
was  to  receive  her  invitation  to  Blackwater,  and 
showed  her  so  many  other  little  attentions  that 
lie  almost  recalled  the  days  of  his  hateful  court- 
ship at  Limmeridge  House.  This  was  a bad 
sign,  to  begin  with ; and  I thought  it  more  om- 
inous still  that  he  should  pretend,  after  dinner, 
to  fall  asleep  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  his 
eyes  should  cunningly  follow  Laura  and  me 
when  he  thought  we  neither  of  us  suspected 
him.  I have  never  had  any  donbt  that  his  sud- 
den journey  by  himself  took  him  to  Welming- 
ham  to  question  Mrs.  Catherick — but  the  expe- 
rience of  to-night  has  made  me  fear  that  the 
expedition  was  not  undertaken  in  vain,  and  that 
he  has  got  the  information  which  he  unques- 
tionably left  us  to  collect.  If  I knew  where 
Anne  Catherick  was  to  be  found,  I would  be  up 
to-morrow  with  sunrise  and  warn  her. 

While  the  aspect  under  which  Sir  Percival 
presented  himself  to-night  was  unhappily  but 
too  familiar  to  me,  the  aspect  under  which  the 
Count  appeared  was,  on  the  other  hand,  entire- 
ly new  in  my  experience  of  him.  He  permitted 
me  this  evening  to  make  his  acquaintance,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  character  of  a Man  of  Sen- 
timent— of  sentiment,  ns  I believe,  really  felt, 
not  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

For  instance,  he  was  quiet  and  subdued ; his 
eyes  and  his  voice  expressed  a restrained  sensi- 
bility. He  wore  (as  if  there  was  some  hidden 
connection  between  his  showiest  finery  and  his 
deepest  feeling)  the  most  magnificent  waistcoat 
he  had  yet  appeared  in — it  was  made  of  pale 
sea-green  silk,  and  delicately  trimmed  with  fine 
silver  braid.  His  voice  sank  into  the  tenderest 
inflections,  his  smile  expressed  a thoughtful, 
fatherly  admiration,  whenever  he  spoke  to  Laura 
or  to  me.  He  pressed  his  wife’s  hand  under  the 
table  when  she  thanked  him  for  trifling  little 
attentions  at  dinner.  Ho  took  wine  with  her. 
“Your  health  and  happiness,  my  angel!”  he 
said,  with  fond,  glistening  eyes.  He  ate  little 
or  nothing;  and  sighed,  and  said,  “Good  Per- 
cival!” when  his  friend  laughed  at  him.  After 
dinner  he  took  Laura  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  be  “ so  sweet  as  to  play  to  him.” 
She  complied,  through  s!  r astonishment.  He 
sat  by  the  piano,  with  his  watch-chain  resting 
in  folds,  like  a golden  serpent,  on  the  sea-green 
protuberance  of  his  waistcoat.  His  immense 
head  lay  languidly  on  one  side ; and  he  gently 
beat  time  with  two  of  his  yellow-white  fingers. 
He  highly  approved  of  the  music,  and  tenderly 
admired  Laura’s  manner  of  playing — not  as  poor 
Hartright  used  to  praise  it,  with  an  innocent 
enjoyment  of  the  sweet  sounds,  but  with  a clear, 
cultivated,  practical  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
the  composition,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  the 
merits  of  the  player’s  touch,  in  the  second.  As 
the  evening  closed  in  he  begged  that  the  lovely 
dying  light  might  not  be  profaned,  just  yet,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  lamps.  He  came,  with 
his  horribly  silent  tread,  to  the  distant  window 
at  which  I was  standing,  to  be  out  of  his  way 
and  to  avoid  the  very  sight  of  him — he  came  to 
ask  me  to  support  his  protest  against  the  lamps. 
If  any  one  of  them  could  only  have  burned  him 
up  at  that  moment  I would  have  gone  down  to 
the  kitchen  and  fetched  it  myself. 

“ Surely  you  like  this  modest,  trembling  En- 
glish twilight?”  he  said,  softly.  “Ah!  I love 
it.  I feel  mv  inborn  admiration  of  all  that  is 


noble  and  great  and  good  purified  by  the  breath 
of  Heaven,  on  an  evening  like  this.  Nature 
has  such  imperishable  charms,  such  inextin- 
guishable tendernesses  for  me ! — I am  an  old, 
fat  man : talk  which  would  become  your  lips, 
Miss  Halcombe,  sounds  like  a derision  and  a 
mockery  on  mine.  It  is  hard  to  be  laughed  at 
in  my  moments  of  sentiment,  as  if  my  soul  was 
like  myself,  old  and  overgrown.  Observe,  dear 
lady,  what  a light  is  dying  on  the  trees ! Does 
it  penetrate  your  heart  as  it  penetrates  mine?” 

He  paused — looked  at  me — and  repeated  the 
famous  lines  of  Dante  on  the  Evening-time  with 
a melody  and  tenderness  which  added  a charm 
of  their  own  to  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  poe- 
try itself. 

“Bah!”  he  cried  suddenly,  as  the  last  ca- 
dence of  those  noble  Italian  words  died  away  on 
his  lips ; “ I make  an  old  fool  of  myself,  and 
only  weary  you  all ! Let  us  shut  up  the  window 
in  our  bosoms  and  get  back  to  the  matter-of-fact 
world.  Percival!  I sanction  the  admission  of 
the  lamps.  Lady  Glyde — Miss  Halcombe — El- 
eanor, my  good  wife — which  of  you  will  indulge 
me  with  a game  at  dominoes  ?” 

He  addressed  us  all ; but  he  looked  especially 
at  Laura.  She  had  learned  to  feel  my  dread  of 
offending  him,  and  she  accepted  his  proposal. 
It  was  more  than  I could  have  done  at  that  mo- 
ment. I could  not  have  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  with  him  for  any  consideration.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  reach  my  inmost  soul  through  the 
thickening  obscurity  of  the  twilight.  His  voice 
trembled  along  every  nerve  in  my  body,  and 
turned  me  hot  and  cold  alternately.  The  mys- 
tery and  terror  of  my  dream,  which  had  haunted 
me,  at  intervals,  all  through  the  evening,  now 
oppressed  my  mind  with  an  unendurable  fore- 
boding and  an  unutterable  awe.  I saw  the  white 
tomb  again,  and  the  vailed  woman  rising  out  of 
it  by  Hartright’s  side.  The  thought  of  Laura 
welled  up  like  a spring  in  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
and  filled  it  with  waters  of  bitterness,  never, 
never  known  to  it  before.  I caught  her  by  the 
hand,  as  she  passed  me  on  her  way  to  the  table, 
and  kissed  her  ns  if  that  night  was  to  part  us 
for  ever.  While  they  were  all  gazing  at  me  in 
astonishment,  I ran  out  through  the  low  window 
which  was  open  before  me  to  the  ground — ran 
out  to  hide  from  them  in  the  darkness;  to  hide 
even  from  myself. 

We  separated  that  evening  later  than  usual. 
Toward  midnight  the  summer  silence  was  broken 
by  the  shuddering  of  a low,  melancholy  wind 
among  the  trees.  We  all  felt  the  sudden  chill 
in  the  atmosphere;  but  the  Count  was  the  first 
to  notice  the  stealthy  rising  of  the  wind.  He 
stopped  while  he  was  lighting  my  candle  for  me, 
and  held  up  his  hand  warningly: 

‘ ‘ Listen !”  he  said.  “ There  will  be  a change 
to-morrow.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Ox  Monday,  March  12,  In  the  Senate  various  unim- 
portant motions  were  made ; Senator  Mason  called  up 
his  resolutions  to  commit  Thaddeus  Hyatt  to  jail  until 
lie  consents  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Investigating  Committee.  Debate  ensued,  in  which  Sen- 
ntorsSu inner  (Ma.-s. ),  Fessenden  (Me.),  Hale  (N.  H.),  Sim- 
mons (R.  1.),  Crittenden  (Ky.),  Pearce  (Md.),  Davis  (Miss.), 
and  Mason  (Va.),  participated,  when  the  resolutions  were 
adopted — Yeas  44,  Nays  10.  The  Senate  then  went  into 

Executive  session  and  adjourned. In  the  House,  Mr. 

Washburn  (Wis.)  offered  a preamble  and  resolution,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  most  shameful  frauds  had  been  per- 
petrated upon  the  Menemonc  Indians,  and  asking  for  a 
select  Committee  of  Investigation.  Mr.  Dawes  (Mass.), 
reported  a resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
requiring  Mr.  Williamson,  who  contests  Mr.  Sickles’s 
seat,  to  serve  on  Mr.  S.,  within  ten  days,  a particular 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  contest  Mr.  Gilmer  (N.  C'.), 
from  a minority  of  the  Committee,  submitted  a minority 
report;  postponed.  Mr.  Carter  (N.  Y.)  sent  up  a reso- 
lution about  the  reception  of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  The 
House  refused  to  suspend  the  rule  for  its  introduction. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  (III.)  called  up  his  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Homestead  Bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Carried,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  114  against  66.  Mr. 
Morrill  (Vt)  endeavored  to  introduce  a bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  providing  for  the  payment 
of  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  authorizing  a loan,  and 
regulating  and  fixing  the  duties  on  imports.  Mr.  Bnrke- 
dnle  (Miss.)  objected,  and  the  House  refused  to  suspend 
the  rules — 108  against  69,  not  two-thirds. 

On  Tuesday,  March  13,  in  the  Senate,  after  various 
private  bills,  etc.,  a bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Toombs  (Ga.),  establishing  uniform  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ator Wilson  (Mass.)  submitted  a resolution,  directing  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  has  been  exe- 
cuted, and  whether  any  further  legislation  is  necessary 
on  the  subject.  Senator  Toombs  objected,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  laid  over.  The  Homestead  Bill  was  postponed 
till  Thursday,  by  Yeas  31  to  Nays  23.  The  Court  of 
Claims  Bill  was  then  taken  up.  The  bill  was  discussed 
and  amended  somewhat,  when  it  was  passed — Yeas  84, 

Nays  15. rn  the  House,  Mr.  Colfax  (Ind.)  called  up 

the  bill  inviting  proposals  for  carrying  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  mails  on  one  line.  After  some  discussion  the 
bill  was  passed.  Mr.  Adams  (Ky.)  reported  a bill  to  es- 
tablish mail  routes  in  Kansas,  which  was  also  passed. 
Mr.  A.  also  reported  adversely  upon  the  bill  providing 
for  the  election  of  deputy  postmasters  by  the  people, 
which  was  laid  on  the  tabic.  Mr.  Sherman  (Ohio)  ask- 
ed leave  to  report  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  a bill  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  outstand- 
ing Treasury  notes,  authorizing  a loan,  and  regulating 
and  fixing  duties  on  imports.  Mr.  Cobb  (Ala.)  objected. 
Mr.  Sherman  explained  the  necessity  for  the  bill,  when 
Mr.  M ‘Queen  (S.  C.)  renewed  the  objection.  Discussion 
ensued,  Mr.  M‘Q.  taking  the  ground  that  he  would  ob- 
ject to  any  bill  proposing  an  increased  tariff.  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  dropped,  when  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  expenses.  Mr. 
Love  (Ga.)  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
(N.  Y.)  last  week.  Mr.  Kellogg  (111.)  and  Mr.  M'Cler- 
nnnd  (111.)  made  long  personal  explanations  of  no  public 
interest. 

On  Wednesday,  March  14,  in  the  Senate,  after  various 
minor  matters,  the  Military  Academy  bill  was  taken  up, 
and  Senator  Wigfall’s  (Texas)  amendment,  mnking  an 
appropriation  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  of  Texas, 
was  ndopted.  Senator  Hale  (N.  H.)  moved  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  acceptance  of  the  regiment  of 
mounted  volunteers,  under  the  act  of  April  7,  1853,  be 
left  optional  with  the  Lieutenant-General.  Rejected — 
Yeas  12,  Nays  83.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  term  of 
study  from  live  years  to  four  also  failed.  The  bill  was 
then  passed— Yeas  41,  Nays  11.  The  bill  for  the  pro- 


tection of  female  emigrant  passengers  on  6liipg  was 

passed,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. In  the  House.  Mr 

Hickman  (Pa.)  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  a 
bill  establishing  a paper  circulation,  upon  a basis  of  uni- 
form value,  throughout  the  United  States.  It  proposes 
that  for  all  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  there 
shall  be  issued  certificates  to  circulate  os  currency.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Mr. 
Hickman  reported  a resolution  directing  an  inquiry  iuto 
the  necessity  for  further  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
citizens  going  from  one  State  into  another  to  engage  in 
private  business.  Mr.  M ‘Queen  (S.  C.)  expressed  a desire 
to  move  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  and  the  matter 
w as  passed  over.  Mr.  Hickman  also  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a scries  of  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  directing  an  inquiry  into  and  report  upon  the 
authority  for  employing  the  army  as  a jxixse  comitatus; 
as  to  the  legality  of  slavery  in  Territories;  the  propriety 
of  paying  the  claimants  in  the  Amistad  case;  what  fur- 
ther legislation  is  necessary  relative  to  the  rendition  of 
lugitives  from  justice;  nnd  also  to  report  a bill  that  no 
contestant  for  a seat  in  the  House  shall  be  paid  a salary 
unless  successful,  and  admitted  to  a scat.  The  House 
then  took  up  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Bill.  An 
amendment  was  adopted,  appropriating  $120, fOO  for  the 
completion  of  the  boundary  survey  between  the  British 
Possessions  and  Washington  Territory.  The  bill  was 
then  laid  nside,  to  take  up  that  making  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  Indian  Department.  Mr.  Curry  (Ala.) 
spoke  in  defense  of  slavery,  as  also  Mr.  Vance  (N.  C.), 
Mr.  Leach  (Mich.),  and  Mr.  Killinger  (Pa.)  followed, 
when  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  March  15,  in  the  Senate,  the  resolution 
of  Senator  Mason,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  inquire  what  legislation  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  treaty  stipulations  with  China,  Burnish,  and 
Siam,  was  ndopted.  The  bill  incorporating  the  National 
Gallery  and  School  of  Arts  was  introduced  by  Senutor 
Brown.  The  special  order  of  the  day  was  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  enlargement  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal,  and  for  the  construction  of  a branch.  When  it 
was  taken  up,  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  presented  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  project.  Senator  Bright  procured 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  that  when  the  Canal  and 
branch  shall  be  finished  and  paid  for  from  the  tolls  re- 
ceived, the  tolls  shall  be  reduced  to  a point  merely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  improvement  in  repair.  Senator  Toombs 
(Ga.)  regarded  the  whole  concern  as  ono  with  which  Gov- 
ernment should  have  nothing  to  do.  Other  Senators  spoke, 
and  the  bill  was  finally  passed. In  the  House,  the  In- 

dian and  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  bills 
were  passed.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  by 
that  body  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  debating  amend- 
ments to  the  rules.  Some  discussion  occurred  on  the 
question  whether  the  Military  Academy  Bill,  as  return- 
ed with  amendments  by  the  Senate,  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  to  the  Military 
Committee.  Without  settling  the  point  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

On  Friday,  March  16,  in  the  Senate,  communications 
were  received  from  the  President  regarding  the  state  of 
the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  giving  information  in  respect  to  our  commerce 
with  the  British  Provinces.  The  bill  relative  to  Nation- 
al Armories  was  called  up,  amended,  and  debated  at  some 
length,  without  final  action.  Private  bills  were  then 
considered,  and  a number  of  them  passed.  In  executive 
session  the  Nicaragua  Treaty  was  under  review.  After 
the  addition  of  an  amendment  or  two,  it  was  rejected. 

The  House  devoted  the  day  to  the  revisal  of  its 

rules. 

AFFAIRS  ON  T1IE  RIO  GRANDE. 

Official  dispatches  to  the  War  Department  from  army 
officers  state  that  the  troubles  on  the  Rio  Grande  may  be 
regarded  as  at  an  end.  Cortinas,  the  leader  of  the  Mex- 
ican bandits,  has  given  up  the  contest  and  retired  into 
the  interior  of  Mexico.  These  Mexican  chiefs,  however, 
are  restless  fellows,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Cor- 
tinas should  break  out  in  a fresh  place  at  any  moment. 

THE  JAPANESE  EMBASSY. 

The  Japanese  embassy  to  this  country,  which  was  to  hare 
left  Jeddo  on  the  2‘2d  of  February  for  Washington,  con- 
sists of  seventy  persons.  They  were  expected  to  arrive  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  United  States  Bteanier/'ou'/infan  about 
the  1st  of  March.  Orders  had  been  received  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  to  have  the  dry-dock  there  in  readi- 
ness in  which  to  repair  the  Powhatan , before  completing 
her  voyage  to  Panama  with  her  distinguished  passengers 
en  route  to  Washington. 

TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  Herald  correspondent  telegraphs : 

“ An  earnest  and  probably  successful  effort  is  making 
by  the  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  leading  tel- 
egraph gentlemen  of  the  country,  to  insure  the  prompt 
completion  of  a substantial  line  of  telegraph  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  San  Francisco.  There  are  now  pres- 
ent in  this  city,  in  consultation  upon  this  subject,  Hirnm 
Sibley,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company;  Zenas  Barnum,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telegraph  Company;  T.  K.  Walker,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  New  York  and  Buffalo  Company  ; Dr.  Green, 
President  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  Company; 
Colonel  Bee,  President  of  one  of  the  California  lines ; 
Judge  Selden,  of  Rochester;  T.  S.  Faxton,  Esq.,  of 
Utica;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Erq.,  of  New  York ; Ezra  Cor- 
nell, Esq.,  of  Ithaca,  and  others. 

“Nearly  all  the  Presidents  of  the  various  telegraph 
companies  throughout  the  United  States  are  here,  look- 
ing after  the  bill  before  the  Senate  for  a line  of  telegraph 
to  the  Pacific.  It  appears  there  are  so  many  conflicting 
interests  in  behalf  of  this  measure  that  it  is  likely  to  full 
to  the  ground.  Many  of  these  telegraph  men  think  that 
while  they  are  asking  aid  from  Government,  they  ought 
to  have  put  it  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num instead  of  fifty.  One,  however,  stands  about  as 
good  a chance  of  passing  Congress  as  the  other.  Con- 
gress will  not  appropriate  a dollar  for  any  such  purpose." 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1860. 

He  adds: 

“Instructions  for  marshals  and  assistants  in  taking 
the  census  are  nearly  prepared.  The  modifications  from 
those  of  1850  will  be  slight.  A compliance  with  the 
recommendations  of  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
regarding  commercial  statistics,  is  not  deemed  practica- 
ble. The  importance  of  information  about  internal  com- 
merce is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  but  no 
method  of  collecting  that  which  is  reliable,  through  the 
census,  has  been  discovered.  The  multiplicity  of  ex- 
changes which  products  and  manufactures  undergo  in  the 
course  of  sale,  re-sale,  and  transportation  from  one  end 
of  the  Union  to  the  other,  renders  an  exact  computation 
of  the  value  of  domestic  commerce  impossible.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  cost  of  taking  the  census  this  year  will 
reach  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  enumera- 
tion will  exceed  thirty-one  millions  of  people.  Superin- 
tendent Kennedy  intends  to  have  returns  complete  in  less 
than  three  months  from  the  1st  of  July.  They  will  bo 
laid  before  Congress  next  session,  so  that  an  apportion- 
ment law  may  be  paBscd  at  once.  This,  however,  will 
not  be  in  season  to  act  upon  the  ratio  for  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a majority  of  its  members  will  have 
been  elected  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  but  it  will  enable  those  States  whose  Legislatures 
meet  biennially  to  apportion  their  districts  in  ample  time 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress." 

VIRGINIA  DECLINES  TO  8TEP  OUT  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  following  resolutions  have  passed  both  houses  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia: 

“ Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  we  have  re- 
ceived with  deep  sensibility  the  communications  which 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  have  made  to  the  author- 
ities of  this  Commonwealth,  through  their  Commission- 
ers. Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger  and  Hon.  P.  B.  Starke,  and 
we  hail  with  lively  gratification  the  renewed  manifesta- 
tions of  that  fraternal  affection  which  has  hitherto  char- 
acterized, and  wo  trust  will  always  continue  to  charac- 
terize, the  relations  oi  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
with  Virginia.  » 

“ Resolved,  That  we  perform  a pleasing  duty  in  record- 
ing and  communicating  to  the  authorities  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Mississippi  our  high  appreciation  of  the  abil- 
ity, -swjcj  cep|'t^Bf  Arijt|»'|Which  their  Commission- 
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rrc  have  discharged  the  important  duties  of  their  mis- 

Bi  “ Resolved,  That  the  present  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  recognizing  in  our  present  relations  with  uon- 
slaveholding  States  an  imperative  necessity  for  decisive 
measures,  dues  not  yet  distrust  the  capacity  of  the  South- 
ern States,  by  a wise  and  firm  exercise  of  their  reserved 
powers,  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  to  preserve  the  federal  Union.  For  this  purpose  we 
earnestly  desire  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  General  Assembly  respectfully  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
and  nil  our  sister  States  of  the  South,  that  efficient  co- 
operation will  be  more  safely  had  by  such  direct  legisla- 
tive nction  of  the  several  States  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper,  than  through  the  agency  of  any  assemblage 
which  can  exercise  no  legislative  power  except  to  debate 
and  advise. 

“ Resolved,  therefore.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  it  is  inexpedient  to  appoint  deputies  to 
the  conference  proposed  by  South  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
be  requested  to  communicate  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  other  slave- 
holding  States. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates  transmit  to  Hon.  C. 
G.  Memroinger  and  Hon.  P.  B.  Starke  a copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions.” 

WHICIIK  WII.L  TIIK  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 
BE  HELD? 

The  Herald  correspondent  says:  “The  subject  of 
changing  the  place  fur  holding  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion to  some  other  city  is  still  agitated  ; but  ns  the  Cin- 
cinnati Convention  fixed  the  place,  and  only  left  the  Na- 
tional Committee  the  power  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  it, 
it  is  a question  whether  the  committee  have  the  power 
to  change  the  place.  It  is  understood  that  some  Rich- 
mond gentlemen  arrived  here  to-day  and  tendered  the 
committee  the  use  of  the  large  African  church  in  which 
to  hold  their  convention ; but  no  official  action  has  yet 
been  taken  on  the  subject.  The  Charleston  hotel  specu- 
lators will  not  make  much  out  of  the  California  and  Or- 
egon delegations,  as  they  have  made  arrangements  to 
take  with  them  tents  and  camp  equipage,  furnished  them 
by  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose,  and  will  take 
to  a field  and  enjoy  themselves  in  real  border  life  style. 

“A  prominent  nienib  r of  the  National  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  thus  replies  to  an  inquiry  ns  to 
changing  the  place  for  holding  the  National  Democratic 
Convention : 

“ There  is  a good  deal  said  seriously  about  It,  mnch 
pressure  for  it,  and  if  continued,  the  committee  may  bo 
called  together  to  consider  it. 

“ From  this  the  fact  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  dsterm- 
ination  yet  on  the  subject.” 

NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  mining  news  from  all  parts  of  California  is  very 
glowing ; new  discoveries,  of  quicksilver,  silver,  gold, 
and  cinnabar,  were  almost  nn  everyday  occurrence,  be- 
sides other  developments  of  mineral  wealth  peculiar  to 
that  State. 

ELECTION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  general  election  took  place  in  New  Hampshire  on 
the  13th.  The  returns  Indicate  a slight  Republican  gain, 
Goodwin,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  lead- 
ing Cate,  the  Democratic,  by  nearly  5000  votes. 

A DINNER  AT  SENATOR  SEWARD’S. 

A lady  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  writes:  “A  din- 
ner which  I attended  at  Senator  Seward's  may  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  style  on  such  occasions.  At  <5  o’clock 
we  were  set  down  at  his  residence ; found  a number  of 
the  guests  already  assembled — the  others  arriving  not 
long  after.  A formal  presentation  to  the  gentleman  who 
is  to  be  your  escort  to  the  dining-room  takes  place ; yon 
have  a pleasant  chit-chat  in  the  drawing-room,  during 
which  time,  according  to  etiquette,  you  remain  stand- 
ing; you  are  then  led  into  the  dining-room  ; a waiter  in 
white  gloves  meets  you  at  the  door,  designates  your  seat, 
where  you  find  your  namo  attached  to  the  napkin  placed 
by  your  plate.  The  host  then  mentions  the  names  of 
his  guests,  to  see  if  they  are  properly  seated.  Turtle- 
soup  is  thou  served ; the  other  courses  in  regular  order, 
seventeen  in  number — the  plates  being  changed  for  each 
course  ; wine-glasses,  five  in  number,  of  different  size, 
form,  and  color,  indicating  tho  different  wines  to  be  served. 
The  meats  are  carved  by  the  head  cook,  in  a separate 
apartment,  and,  being  placed  in  silver  dishes,  are  liand- 
ld  to  you  by  a waiter  in  white  gloves  always  at  your  left 
hand. 

“ Upon  entering  the  dining-room  you  perceive  tho  ta- 
ble laid  with  perfect  taste,  containing  the  confectionery 
and  conserves  for  the  grand  finale;  beautiful  pyramids 
»f  iced  fruits,  oranges,  French  kisses,  etc.,  all  beautiful 
to  look  at,  but  dangerous  unless  your  digestive  organs 
are  stronger  than  mine. 

“You  are  conducted  back  into  the  parlor  in  the  same 
manner  that  you  entered  — when  coffee  is  served  and 
liquors  of  different  kinds.  A short  time  is  spent  in  con- 
versation, when  the  guesta  one  by  one  begin  to  leave. 

A RECEPTION  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

“ Yesterday  (March  10)  we  drove  to  the  White  House, 
lasiring  a better  opportunity  than  we  had  when  last 
there  to  look  around,  it  being  Miss  I.ana’s  reception-day. 
After  bunding  in  our  cards  to  a waiter  at  the  door,  we 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  ladies  in  the  great 
reception-room,  among  whom  was  Miss  Lane,  to  whom 
We  were  presented  in  due  form.  We  found  her  a very 
agreeable  woman,  dressed  in  fine  taste,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  handsome— not  at  ail  stiff,  and  possessing 
the  faculty  of  making  one  feel  at  ease,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  greatest  of  social  accomplishments.  A few  mo- 
ments having  passed  in  a pleasant  chat,  we  were  remind- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  other  guests  that  we  had  consumed 
the  time  which  belonged  to  us,  and  then  took  our  leave. 

AT  MRS.  SLIDELL’S. 

“ Next  we  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Senator  Slidell’s,  who  is, 

I believe,  the  most  recherchi  of  fashionable  ladies.  After 
a process  of  introduction  similar  to  that  already  described, 
wc  found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  her  two  daughters.  Mrs.  S.’s  dress  consisted 
of  a lilac  silk,  flounced,  and  bound  with  white  velvet, 
sleeves  short  and  slashed  with  lace,  an  ornamental  comb 
in  her  hair.  This  was  the  tout  ensemble  of  this  gay, 
dutingui  Madam.  I judged  from  her  foreign  accent,  as 
well  ns  from  the  vivacity  of  her  manners,  that  she  must 
ho  French.  A table  riclily  laid  with  & great  variety  of 
comestibles  next  claimed  our  attention ; then  came  the 
final  leaving-taking— stiff  courtesy,  and  a winding  up  by 
placing  our  cards  upon  a silver  waiter,  banded  to  us  by 
a servant  in  livery,  when  we  stepped  once  more  into  the 
open  air,  and  congratulated  ourselves  that  so  much  had 
been  done.” 

AN  UNFORGIVING  PAPA. 

The  will  of  John  G.  Boker,  the  father-in-law  of  John 
Dean,  the  coachman,  who  eloped  with  “his  own  Mary 
Ann"  about  three  years  ago,  was  offered  for  probate  in 
the  Surrogate’s  Court  last  week.  Tho  testator  leaves  all 
his  property,  consisting  of  a considerable  amount  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  to  his  wife,  to  be  divided  after  her 
death  into  four  parts,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
four  of  his  children.  One  clause  cuts  “Mary  Ann"  off, 
however,  from  the  ahare  she  was  to  have  had  when  the 
testament  waa  framed— the  deceased  even  mentioning 
his  desire  to  have  her  name  entirely  obliterated  from  his 
will. 

BANK-NOTES  FLYING  DOWN  8TREET. 

We  read  in  the  Milwankie  Wisconsian,  March  3:  “A 
little  before  two  o’clock  this  afternoon,  an  accident  of  a 
most  singular  and  exciting  description  happened  at  the 
banking-office  of  Armstrong,  Spink,  & Co.,  on  thenorth- 
east  corner  of  East  Water  and  Huron  Streets,  in  Cross* 
building.  The  wind  lias  been  blowing  a perfect  hurri- 
cane at  times  to-day,  and  at  this  time,  jnst  as  a person 
was  entering  the  banking-office,  a tremendous  gust  of 
Wln“  came  up,  and  the  door  being  open,  a current  of  wind 
rushed  in  and  burst  through  the  windows  on  the  Huron 
Street  side,  which  formiifh* ffUbihrifl  Mr  fckerwind,  it 
poured  in  tremendously,  Id-  tins  Yrifif  window* 


also,  and  completely  gutting  out  the  office  nlmnst  instant- 
ly,  sending  the  money  and  papers  lying  on  the  counters 
flyiug  down  Huron  Street,  while  the  large  glass  windows 
were  broken  into  a thousand  pieces,  and  the  curtains 
flapped  from  their  fixtures  and  were  slit  into  shreds,  while 
people  were  rushing  out  from  adjoining  stores  and  shops 
on  hearing  the  din  and  clatter,  fearful  lest  some  terrible 
accident  was  happening. 

“ it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  money  was  blown 
away,  but  probably  several  hundred  dollars,  besides  some 
valuable  business  papers,  etc.  Boys  and  men  went 
scrambling  down  Huron  Street  after  such  as  they  could 
get  hold  of,  and  in  a few  minutes  half  of  the  Third  ward 
almost  was  out  hunting  up  stray  one,  five,  or  ten  dollar 
bills,  as  the  case  might  be.  Much  of  the  money  lias  been 
returned  by  honest  tinders,  but  still  a good  deal  lias  beon 
carried  off  by  boys  and  others  who  found  it,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  salted  down  by  the  finders. 

“ We  never  saw  a place  scooped  out  more  instantane- 
ously and  completely  than  was  this.  Almost  every  thing 
in  the  office  was  swept  out  into  the  streets,  and  the  place 
was  made  a perfect  wreck.  There  were  five  large  win- 
dows, all  of  which  were  smaslied  to  smithereens.  A few 
individuals  were  slightly  cut  by  the  glass,  and  as  the 
contents  of  the  office  were  whisked  out  into  the  street 
some  teams  passing  at  the  time  got  frightened  and  ran 
away." 

PERSONAL. 


W.  D.  Shipman,  Esq.,  lias  been  appointed  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  Connecticut  in  the 
place  of  Judge  Ingersoll,  recently  deceased.  Mr.  Ship- 
man  lias  been  for  some  time  Attorney  for  the  Connecti- 
cut District,  he  having  been  placed  in  that  position,  we 
believe,  by  President  Pierce.  He  resides  at  East  Had- 
dam  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Piccolomlni  is  married.  She  sang  one  morning  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  \eft  on  the  next  for  Dublin,  where 
the  knot  was  tied.  The  happy  possessor  of  the  fascinat- 
ing singing-bird  is  an  Italian  Prince,  a Roman  by  birth, 
and  a relative  of  one  of  the  Cardinals.  He  does  not,  as 
in  many  instances,  marry  for  the  round  sum  realized  by 
the  vocalist,  but  iB  a man  of  some  fortune— for  Italy. 

General  Whitney,  the  new  Collector  of  Boston,  was 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Springfield  Armory. 
Last  Saturday  evening  the  workmen  of  that  establish- 
ment presented  him  with  an  elegant  set  of  silverware — 
a pitcher  and  five  goblets — valued  at  $300. 

A pardon  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  2d  instant  from 
President  Buchanan  for  Marcus  A.  Wolff;  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  about  four  years  ago,  for  a 
tenn  of  five  years,  upon  a charge  of  forging  land  war- 
rants. The  case  will  be  remembered  by  many  us  one  in 
whicti  a good  deal  of  interest  waa  felt  at  the  time.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  brothers  Wetmore,  who  were  concerned 
in  the  same  affair,  will  also  bo  pardoned. 

The  Princess  Clothilda  is  not  very  pretty,  but  she 
speaks  fluently  five  languages,  and  is  a thorough  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar;  is  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  poets,  and  is  particularly  fond 
of  quoting  Shakspe&re.  Her  character,  in  spite  of  her 
extreme  youth,  is  very  firm— this  her  face  indicates.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  is  very  fond  of  this  her  young  relative. 

The  health  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  so  mucli  im- 
proved that  ho  was  able  to  attend  a consultation  on  Sat- 
urday. He  expects  to  resume  bis  seat  on  the  bench 
next  week,  after  the  present  brief  recess.  He  is  now 
eighty-four  years  old. 

Captain  Jeremiah  Holmes,  the  renowned  gunner  of 
Stonington,  who  periled  Ills  life  to  save  the  place  from 
pillage  and  fire,  and  his  courageous  wife  who  fired  the 
first  gun  at  the  news  of  peace  on  the  east  branclt  of  Mys- 
tic River,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  at  Mystic 
Bridge,  Connecticut,  March  8.  The  first  table  was  sur- 
rounded with  more  than  a score  of  venerable  persons, 
the  average  age  of  eacli  of  whom  was  seventy-one  years. 
Tile  venerable  couple  wero  made  the  recipients  of  numer- 
ous and  valuable  presents. 

By  the  Memphis  papers  we  notice  that  Miss  Jenny 
Stanley,  who  is  playing  a winter  engagement  at  Mem- 
phis, had  a narrow  escape  from  death  from  strangling  a 
few  evenings  ago.  She  was  performing  the  part  of  Cor- 
delia, in  ‘’King  Lear,”  and  in  the  act  in  whicli  she  is 
supposed  to  be  hanged,  she  is  brought  in  upon  the  stage 
by  Lear  with  a rope  around  her  neck.  During  the 
scene  the  rope  became  entangled,  and  when  the  curtain 
dropped  ahe  waa  found  to  be  so  far  strangled  as  to  be  in- 
sensible, and  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  be  re- 
stored to  consciousness. 

The  Court  Journal  says  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  announcement,  copied  from  the  Dutch 
papers,  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  with  an  illustrious  British  Princess. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  NEW  REFORM  BILL. 

Lost)  J.  Russill.  has  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a Reform  Bill.  It  extends  the  elective  franchise 
to  ten-pound  occupancies  in  counties,  and  six  pounds  in 
boroughs.  Twenty-five  of  the  smallest  boroughs  are  to 
have  one  instead  of  two  members,  and  the  seats  thus 
gained  are  to  be  distributed  between  the  most  populous 
counties,  and  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  get 
two  additional  members  each.  A corresponding  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  the  franchise,  but  the  present  representa- 
tion is  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  Liberal  journals  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  measure. 

THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
lias  been  held  in  London.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  states  that  the  endeavors  which  have  been  made 
for  some  months  back  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  necessary 
additional  cable  have  resulted  in  a subscription  of  £70,000. 
The  Board,  however,  are  disposed  to  defray  from  their 
own  means  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  Company  in  ex- 
istence for  a further  period.  A Committee  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  Board  of  Trade  some  time  back  to  report  on 
Deep-Sea  Telegraphs,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  will 
shortly  be  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Chairman  and 
officers  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  were  among 
its  members,  and  the  belief  is  that  the  information  ac- 
quired is  such  as  to  demonstrate  that  works  of  this  char- 
acter are  much  easier  of  accomplishment  titan  the  most 
sanguine  have  hitherto  supposed  them  to  be.  The  Board 
have  likewise  been  encouraged  by  these  investigations  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  cable  and  its  restoration  to 
working  order.  £2000  will  be  required  for  this  purpose ; 
but  in  ilie  worst  event  a considerable  portion  of  this 
amount  will  be  repaid  by  the  quantity  of  cable  picked  up. 
It  is  accordingly  proposed  to  offer  the  £20  shares  remain- 
ing unissued,  giving  to  the  subscribers  a lien  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  the  cable  that  may  be  saved,  and  the  privilege, 
in  case  of  success,  of  receiving  gratuitously  another  £20 
share  fully  paid  up.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Company 
shows  the  funds  on  hand  to  be  only  £393.  The  total  ex- 
penditures have  been  £460,653. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  adopted  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  agreed  to  raise  £‘20,000  to 
make  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  tbs  cable,  or  recover  as 
much  of  it  as  possible. 

AABRTLKT. 

The  Liverpool  Albion,  of  the  18th  of  February,  says; 

“In  a conversation  recently  between  her  Majesty  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  French  treaty  was  warmly  discuss- 
ed, and  somewhat  too  earnestly  pressed  upon  her  Majes- 
ty, who  evidently  disliked  the  style  of  the  colloquy.  It 
is  said  that  the  Queen,  handing  Lord  Palmerston  a slip 
of  paper  with  these  letters,  ‘AABRYLET,’  desired  his 
lordship  to  form  them  into  one  word,  which  would  aptly 
convey  her  Majesty’s  views  on  the  question  of  the  treaty. 
Your  readers  shall  have  the  word  next  week." 

FRANCE. 

OPENING  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  French  Legislature  opened  on  the  1st  insL  Tho 
Emperor's  speech  promises  every  effort  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace;  rejoices  at  the  amicable  relations  with 
all  the  European  Powers,  and  hopes  for  a speedy  peace 
with  Cochiu  China,  and  the  just  chastisement  of  tlifc  Chi- 


nese for  their  perfidy.  The  Emperor  also  hopes  that  the 
I tali- n atTiirs  are  approaching  a settlement,  and  says 
that  he  has  advised  the  King  of  Sardinia  that  Tuscany 
must  not  be  annexed,  but  that  the  wishes  of  the  other 
Italian  provinces  may  be  entertained,  provided  the  rights 
of  the  Holy  See  are  respected  in  principle. 

The  safety  of  the  French  frontiers,  he  adds,  requires 
the  annexation  of  Savoy,  and  he  hopes  that  frank  ex- 
planations of  the  question  will  cause  the  great  Powers  to 
recognize  the  justice  of  the  claim.  He  professes  aston- 
ishment at  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  world,  and 
points  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  The  French 
army  has  been  reduced  by  150,000  men,  and  would  be 
further  reduced  but  for  the  Chinese  war  and  the  Italian 
occupation.  Ho  concludes  by  referring  to  the  new  free- 
trade  policy,  and  predicting  tho  most  favorable  results. 

The  speech  produced  a slight  depression  on  the  Paris 
Bourse. 

The  English  journals  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Savoy. 

A BALL  AT  THE  TUILKRIES. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes : “A  grand  ball  has 
been  given  at  the  Tuileries,  which  did  not  terminate  till 
three  in  the  morning.  The  number  of  persons  present 
was  estimated  between  four  and  five  thousand.  It  did 
not  differ  in  any  respect  from  those  which  I have  so  oft- 
en described.  There  was  the  usual  throng  of  uniforms, 
of  gay  toilets  jammed  to  death;  the  usual  squeeze  into 
the  room  on  the  left  of  the  grand  staircase,  where  tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  ices  of  every  variety,  and  cakes  in 
abundance,  not  forgetting  that  much-prized  luxury  of 
the  French,  rum  punch,  hot  and  cold,  and  the  usual 
round  of  the  Emperor,  preceded  by  the  unmeaning  face 
of  his  grand  chamberlain,  the  Duke  de  Nassau.  To  give 
rarity  to  it,  the  Emperor  accosted  a young  man  witli  his 
empty  sleeve  pinned  to  his  breast.  ‘ Where  did  you  lose 
your  arm said  Ids  Majesty.  ‘At  Solferino,’  waB  the  re- 
ply. ‘ What  reward  have  you  received ?’  ‘None,  Sire.’ 
‘ Send  in  your  name  to  me  to-morrow,  and  wo  will  see 
what  can  be  done.’  ” 

THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  AS  AN  INTERCESSOR. 
He  adds: 

“ The  Prince  Imperial  has  already  begun  hw  role  of  a 
merciful  intermediator  between  the  law  and  the  execu- 
tion. Yesterday  the  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the  Arch 
of  Triumph,  winch  conducts  from  the  Place  du  Carousal 
to  tho  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  were  so  remits  as  to  allow 
a carriage  to  pass  under  it  which  did  not  contain  the  sa- 
cred person  of  the  monarch  of  France — such  privilege  be- 
ing permitted  only  to  1dm.  The  Captain  of  the  Volti- 
guers  who  happened  to  be  on  guard  immediately  ordered 
both  sentinels  to  bo  placed  under  arrest.  As  Ids  orders 
were  in  process  of  execution,  the  Prince  Imperial  drove 
up,  and  seeing  the  mournful  looks  of  the  unfortunato 
soldiers,  he  appealed  to  the  Captain  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy— in  a word,  he  entreated  that  the  sentries 
might  he  pardoned,  because  ‘he  did  not  like  to  see  sol- 
diers punished.'  Of  course  he  was  successful.” 

ITALY. 

THE  CARNIVAL  AT  ROME. 

A dispatch  to  London  says  that  the  Pope  is  said  to  be 
ready  to  make  concessions.  Letters  dated  Rome,  Satur- 
day, February  18,  state : 

“ The  past  week  lias  been  the  Carnival  week,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  some  unusual  excitement  had  occurred. 
The  enthusiasm,  however,  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Americans  and  English  who  were  in  Rome  at  the 
time.  This  is  owing  to  tiie  fact  that  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  political  affaire  the  Romans  will  not 
participate  in  the  gayeties.  They  may  also  be  influ- 
enced by  a threat  which  it  is  generally  understood  has 
been  made  by  the  Italians  against  those  of  their  people 
who  may  be  seen  joining  in  the  festival. 

“ There  lias  been  6ome  fear  lest  the  Carnival  should  be 
the  means  of  exciting  the  people  and  stirring  them  up  to 
revolution.  The  French  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  of  occupation  therefore  stationed  a strong  line  of 
soldiers  from  one  end  of  the  Corso  to  the  other,  who  were 
directed  to  stand  ready  to  fire  upon  the  people,  should 
appearances  render  it  necessary  for  the  officer  in  command 
to  give  such  an  order.  Nothing,  however,  of  a tragical 
nature  occurred  except  the  killing  of  four  men  who  wero 
employed  to  start  and  atop  the  horses  in  tlie  race.  The 
few  Romans  whose  interests  obliged  them  to  remain  in 
the  Corso  might  have  been  seen  looking  gloomily  upon 
the  Carnival,  while  many  others  left  tho  city  or  remained 
in  the  environs.” 

A SPEECH  BY  THE  POPE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Roman  University,  on 
14th  ult.,  the  Pope  made  a speech.  After  the  usual  cere- 
monies, his  Holiness  tendered  his  foot  to  tho  kisses  of 
all  persons  present ; he  then  stood  up,  and  answered,  in 
Italian,  these  words: 

“ I gladly  accept,  gentlemen,  the  feelings  which  I feel 
(sic)  expressed  in  your  address — both  those  which  refer 
to  your  duties  as  instructors  of  youth,  and  those  which 
you  express  toward  our  person.  As  to  tho  former,  I ad- 
vise you  to  abide  with  firmness  by  your  resolutions;  for 
the  others,  I thank  you.  Certainly  our  position  is  at 
this  present  moment  exceptional.  The  present  disposi- 
tion of  our  youth  gives  uh  great  cause  to  fear,  as  they 
are,  indeed,  too  prone  to  seduction.  Those  who  venture 
upon  tliis  are  not  many,  it  is  true ; but  they  are  free  and 
bold  (sic),  and  by  their  evil  arts  they  lead  the  inexperi- 
enced into  their  own  way.  I have  no  more  to  tell  you 

nay  (sic),  will  tell  you  that  I have  read  in  a certain  paper 
a sentence  which  has  attracted  my  attention,  and  lias 
pleased  me  much.  This  is  it : that  ihe  political  funerals 
of  the  Popes  breathe  an  air  of  life.  Yes,  certainly,  in- 
structed by  the  history  of  our  predecessors,  I have  found 
out  that  this  sentence  is  true.  I add,  that  that  spirit  of 
prayer  which  is  so  universally  aroused  among  the  Cath- 
olics is  also  the  work  of  God,  and  we  may,  therefore,  con- 
fidently trust  that  no  greater  evils  will  oppress  us.  What 
lias  occurred  in  this  place  (alluding  to  the  riot  among  the 
students)  is  an  event  which  I do  not  wish  to  recall  to 
mind — nay,  I will  not  speak  of  it.  I wish,  however,  to 
tell  you,  that  before  leaving  home  (sic)  I have  received 
some  information  which  has  greatly  consoled  me.  In  a 
second-rate  Italian  town  which  has  gone  asunder  from 
the  Pontifical  dominions,  and  where  a high-scliool  exists 
—you  understand  me,  Bologna — some  good  priests  have 
celebrated  n mass  according  to  the  intention  (mark  well!) 
of  the  Holy  Father.  The  fact  being  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  young  men  (the  students),  they  have 
clubbed  their  money  to  have  other  masses  Baid  to  this 
same  holy  purpose.  I do  not  say  this  to  induce  you  to 
follow  their  example— oh,  no  I I say  it  only  to  tell  you 
of  my  great  satisfaction,  since  prayer  is  what  we  must 
principally  rely  upon ; and  I am  certain  that  the  prayers 
of  so  many  Catholics  throughout  the  world  will  not  be 
unfruitful  before  the  Lord,  whoso  blessing  I invoke  upon 
you.  Benedicts, ” etc. 

HIS  TEST  OF  HUMAN  FITNF.S9  FOR  SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

The  London  Times  (February  22)  Florence  correspond- 
ent furnishes  the  following  anecdote  regarding  his  Holi- 
ness, which  is  considered  authentic: 

“ A few  days  ago  lie  was  walking  out  of  the  Porta  An- 
gelica, preceded  and  followed  by  his  Noble  Guards,  ac- 
companied by  two  Monsignori.  He  was  conversing  with 
these  prelates  on  various  matters,  when  ho  stopped  short 
before  an  old  countryman  who  was  kneeling  on  the  high 
road,  soliciting  liis  blessing.  * Are  you  a Christian  i' 
asked  tho  Pope ; and  as  the  poor  fellow,  all  taken  aback, 
was  dumb,  the  question  was  again  and  again  repeated, 
with  sharp  eagerness.  ‘Please  your  Holiness,  I am’ 

(‘  Santo  Padre,  sC),  at  last  stammered  out  the  countiy- 
man.  * Do  you  know  the  Ten  Commandments  ?’  pursued 
the  apostolical  catechist  ‘ Santo  Padre,  si,'  was  again 
the  answer;  whereupon  tho  Pontiff  Imdo  him  tell  them 
one  by  one.  The  poor  dumbfounded  fellow  tried  one  or 
two,  then  jumped  over  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  perceived 
liis  mistake,  and  his  confusion  became  worse  confound- 
ed, till  lie  fairly  broke.  The  Pope  then  walked  on  with 
his  suite,  and  said,  triumphantly,  ‘Let  the  people  learn 
God’s  Commandments  by  heart,  and  then  they  will  ho 
fit  for  independence.’  ” 

PLEASANT  STATE  OF  THINGS  IN  VENICE. 

The  circular  of  the  Governor  of  Venetia  states  that 
all  persons  who,  from  their  previous  conduct  and  known 


opinions,  might  seem  capable  of  entertaining  project* 
hostile  to  Austria,  are  to  be  compelled  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  be  incorporated  in  companies  of  dis- 
cipline. The  military  authorities  are  to  be  the  sols 
judges  of  the  propriety  of  enrolling  any  persons  de- 
nounced. The  local  authorities  are  ordered  to  scud  in  a 
list  of  suspected  persons  by  the  5th  of  March. 

garibaldi’s  marriage. 

The  Londoti  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian . 
referring  to  Garibaldi’s  marriage,  states  that  on  tho 
morning  of  the  wedding,  the  General  received  informa- 
tion as  to  the  antecedents  of  his  bride,  which  led  to  u long 
and  stormy  interview  with  her  father,  and  to  liis  subse- 
quent departure.  He  has  not  since  rejoined  his  wife, 
and  an  Austrian  report  says  that  the  General  lias  applied 
to  the  Pope  for  a dispensation  from  his  marriage  vows." 

The  Gazette  de  Lausanne  gives  the  following,  taken 
from  a Lucerne  journal:  “The  young  wile  of  Garibaldi 
has  arrived  at  Lucerne,  in  company  with  an  adjutant  of 
her  husband.  The  officer  being  challenged  to  a duel  by 
the  General,  replied  to  it  by  flight." 


SPAIN. 

PROGRESS  of  the  war. 

The  Correspondencia  Autographa  mentions  that 
Marshal  O’Donnell  had  remitted  to  the  Moors  tlfl  fol- 
lowing bases  for  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Possession  of 
all  the  territory  conquered,  including  Tetuan ; an  indem- 
nity of  200,000  reals ; an  engagement  to  respect  the  Cath- 
olic religion ; and  commercial  stipulations  favorable  to 
Spain.  A delay  terminating  on  the  23d  was  granted  for 
a reply.  It  was  doubtful  if  the  Moors  would  accept  tho 
terms. 

A majority  of  the  Madrid  journals  were  opposed  to 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  demanded  the  occupation  of 
Tangiers. 

Tiie  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  at  the  seat  of 
war  writes  that  the  opinion  there  was  that  the  Spanish 
Government  would  not  show  itself  deficient  in  generosity, 
and  that  the  war  was  as  good  as  over. 

The  Moorish  loss  in  the  battle  of  the  4tti  was  estimated 
at  1000.  Upon  their  defeat  the  Arabs  committed  great 
excesses,  and  could  not  be  restrained,  although  1G  were 
put  to  death  on  the  spot 

Muley  Abbas,  with  his  defeated  force,  was  half-way  be- 
tween Tetuan  and  Tangiers. 

At  the  latest  date  no  reply  bad  been  received  to  tiie 
conditions  of  peace,  and  O’Donnell  was  preparing  further 
operations. 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

THE  LAST  FROM  THE  “HUNGARIAN.” 

We  read  in  the  Yarmouth  (Nova  Scotia)  Tribune: 

“The  ill-fated  steamship  is  reported  to  have  been  seen 
by  a coasting  vessel,  off  Liverpool,  about  C i*  m.  on  Sun- 
day, 19th  ult.,  apparently  steering  N.N.W.,  which,  un- 
less she  were  at  a distance  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  coast,  must  have  been  nearly  four  points  off  her 
true  course.  At  three  o’clock  on  the  following  morning 
a man  named  Barry  Nickerson,  residing  on  Cape  Suble, 
descried,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  reef  known  as 
the  ‘Horse  Race,'  what  he  took  to  be  the  lights  of  a 
steamer.  These  lights  when  firet  seen  were  stationary, 
and  remained  immovably  in  the  same  position,  as  our  in- 
formant thinks,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  they 
appeared  to  move  very  swiftly  in  a northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  became 
once  more  stationary.  Mr.  Henry  Nickerson,  who  re- 
sides on  Fish  Island,  states  that  lie  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  position  which  the  wreck  now  occupies  at  four  o’clock, 
and  comprehending  that  some  unknown  vessel  was  in 
distress,  aroused  his  son  and  a neighbor,  crossed  in  a fish- 
ing skiff  the  inlet  which  divides  the  island  from  Cape 
Sable,  and,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
crew,  exhibited  a lighted  lantern  from  the  highest  point 
of  land  that  could  be  found. 

“The  lights  of  the  unknown  vessel  continued  to  be  vis- 
ible until  daybreak,  when  they  disappeared,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  roast  to  which  they  were 
attached.  As  day  dawned  the  hull  of  a large  steamship 
was  plainly  discernible  on  the  ‘Great  Rip,’  a dangerous 
ledge  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Sable,  the  fore- 
mast gone,  tho  mainmast,  mizzenmaBt,  and  smoke-pipe 
only  standing,  and  the  sea  making  a constant  breach 
over  the  ship.  The  rigging  of  the  mainmast  had  tho 
appearance,  according  to  the  statements  of  our  inform- 
ants, of  being  crowded  with  human  beings,  to  the  number 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty — a supposition  we  see  no  reason 
to  discredit.  About  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  the  main- 
mast was  seen  to  go  overboard,  the  smoke-pipe  disap- 
peared soon  afterward,  and  the  mizzenmast  followed 
about  10  a.m.  The  spectacle  is  described  by  those  who 
witnessed  it  as  one  of  terrific  grandeur — the  sea  around 
white  witli  breakers,  the  doomed  ship  rolling  heavily,  ns 
surge  after  surge  broke  against  her  iron  sides,  the  spray 
dashing  in  volumes  to  tiie  height  of  her  mast-head,  and 
the  billows  pouring  in  ceaseless  cataracts  over  her  decks. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  SAVED. 

“The  violent-*  of  the  sea  during  the  morning  and  the 
early  part  of  the  day  was  so  great  that  no  attempt  could 
be  made  to  approach  the  ship.  Not  even  a lifeboat,  it  is 
affirmed,  could  have  been  got  witli  safety  through  the 
breakers  whicli  environed  the  coast. 

“At  nine  a.m.  the  wreck  begun  to  break  up,  and  tiie 
surface  of  the  deep  was  soon  strewn  with  packages  of 
light  goods,  the  lading  of  her  upper  decks.  The  ebb  tide, 
aided  by  a strong  westerly  wind,  carried  these  articles 
for  tiie  first  few  hours  in  the  direction  of  Baccaro,  and 
into  the  bays  and  inlets  beyond.  The  flood  tide,  for  the 
next  few  hours,  carried  whatever  was  washed  from  the 
wreck  in  an  opposite  direction.  On  Tuesday,  the  wind 
having  moderated,  and  the  sea  being  comparatively 
smooth,  a great  number  of  boats  and  several  small  ves- 
sels put  off  in  search  of  the  drifting  merchandise.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  boats,  it  is  computed,  were 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days  engaged  in  tliis  manner. 
The  bales  being  generally  of  a size  which  precluded  their 
being  taken  into  a boat,  were  broken  open  with  a few 
blows  of  an  axe,  tiie  contents  lifted  on  board,  and  the  box 
allowed  to  go  adrift.  Tiie  quantity  of  goods  thus  saved 
must  have  been  immense;  but  their  wide  dispersion  will 
render  tiie  task  of  collecting  them  for  sale  rather  a for- 
midable undertaking. 

“Several  of  the  mail-bags  of  tho  Hungarian  were 
picked  up  on  Tuesday,  and  one  or  two  others  on  tiie  fol- 
lowing day.  These  were  tpken  charge  of  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  have  ere  now  been  forwarded  to  Halifax.  A 
boat  of  about  fifteen  feet  keel,  with  the  oars  lashed,  drift- 
ed into  Fort  Latour  bottom  up.  Other  boats,  shattered 
to  pieces,  have  been  seen  floating  in  the  vicinity.  The 
gunwale  of  ono  of  them  was  picked  tip  by  Captain  Cook, 
of  tiie  schooner  Melrose , on  Saturday.  One  of  the  masts 
came  ashore  at  Shag  Harbor,  and  another  at  Fish  Island. 
The  latter  spar  has  still  attached  to  it  a portion  of  the 
plate  iron  by  which  it  was  connected  with  tiie  decks. 
The  only  bodies  yet  found  were  that  of  a man,  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  fireman  of  the  ship,  which  was 
found  at  Shag  Harbor,  and  that  of  a female  child,  about 
two  years  old,  which  was  washed  ashore  at  Stoney  Isl- 
and. Inquests  were  held  on  botli  these  bodies,  and  both 
were  decently  interred.  The  report  that  the  body  of  a 
man  bad  been  discovered  at  Cat  Point,  near  Baccaro,  is 
without  foundation,  as  is,  also,  we  hope,  the  statement 
that  the  corpse  of  an  infant,  picked  up  at  sea,  was  con- 
signed  again  to  tho  deep  by  the  owner  of  the  boat,  in  his 
eagerness  to  secure  the  tempting  prizes  witb^which  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  was  covered." 


STEAMERS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  IN  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  on  10th  voted  $8000  per  voy- 
age to  the  Canadian  line  of  steamers,  and  $10,000  a year 
for  tho  telegraph  to  Belle  Isle. 

It  is  projected  to  run  a submarine  cable  from  some 
point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  or  below  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company's  line,  to  a 
point  on  the  Labrador  shore,  at  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

The  channel  at  the  selected  place  is  so  narrow  that  all 
vessels  passing  through  the  Straits  approach  within  half 
a mile  of  the  main  land.  This  extension  of  the  telegraph 
wire  reduces  communication  between  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca to  about  six  days,  as  the  length  of  the  proposed  cable 
is  sojQ  jKjO-iij  ijlea*  jirji^eiw^y.  two  full  days’  steaming  dis- 
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with  fear.  She  was,  as  is  usual  here, 
very  beautiful  down  to  the  chin,  and  her 
complexion  was  as  fair  as  that  of  an  En- 
' --'ilimiUllMH  £lis’1  n'atron.  Her  black  languishing 
mm  ei'cs<  like  those  of  the  Jewesses,  were 
stained  with  al  cohol;  and  besides  the 
. gif extreme  whiteness  of  her  6kin,  she  pos- 
scsscd  that  peculiarly  marhb  -like  qital- 
ity  which  is  only  obtained  by  the  fre- 

raSiiffflll  ^ucnt  UBC  of  tbe  bath.  IIer  hair  "a* 

flowing  down  in  rich  luxuriance  over  her 
shoulders,  and  the  head  and  face  alto* 
gether  presented  an  appearance  of  re* 
filllli  markable  beauty.  But  the  extraordi- 
ll  lffll  Iiary  S'ze  °*"  *lcr  body*  which  was  quite 
Vyjj'inj  iil  overwhelming,  I found  rather  difficult 
MIBB!  *°  lec0on‘ze  as  any  recommendation  in 
"y ' the  way  of  beauty,  according  to  my  ICu- 

ropean  standard,  which  I do  not  find 
myself  quite  prepared  to  dispense 
| ! hi l.llj!'-;  n “In  Morocco  the  Moorish  maiden,  on 
’B  her  betrothal,  undergoes  a regular 
of  fattening,  is 

ously  carried  on  till  her  marriago,  and 
jlikji hmliiljB  which  is  conducted  on  the  same  prinei- 
whiiKi  P'c  as  that  on  which  onr  farmers  fatten 
!’  i1'1  ’ r fowls.  While  undergoing  the  process, 

she  day  in  a dimly-lighted  room, 

''  ifunSnana  nud  *s  stuffed  incessantly  with  Enscu- 
I I>oo,  a preparation  of  flour,  which  is  the 
iiiil  national  dish  of  Morocco;  in  addition 
to  which  she  drinks  copiously  of  water. 
wbiIe  undergoing  this  regimen  she  is 
dressed  lightly,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
*'9RhI@I  any  exertion  or  exercise  on  her  part,  she 
wears  a gigantic  pair  of  silver  anklets, 
of  great  weight,  the  presence  of  which 
renders  rest  more  desirable  than  the 
Va  slightest  locomotion.  This  process  con- 

tinues  for  some  time,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  mind  being  added  to  that  of  the 

I body,  she  is  sure,  ere  long,  to  arrive  at 
the  orthodox  amplitude. 

opportunity  of  witnessing  the  process  of 
a lady's  toilet.  The  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  paint  her  face  witli  a white 
creamy  mixture,  then  to  connect  tlie 
eyebrows  by  a thick  black  daub  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  width.  The  eyes  also 
had  an  extra  tint  of  al  cohol 

and  magnificent  beyond  all  description. 
It  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
richest  jewels,  the  favorite  emeralds 
and  pearls  predominating  among  them. 
They  arose  in  glittering  succession,  one 
above  another,  until,  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  arranged, 
they  assumed  the  appearance  of  a mag- 
nificent bishop's  mitre.  The  adornment 
of  the  head  was  completed  by  a knotted 
silk  handkerchief,  with  which  it  was  sur- 
mounted. But  with  all  the  richness  of 
the  ornaments,  there  was  such  an  ab- 
sence of  taste  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  disposed,  that  the  head  and  face 
foi.-med  altogether  a grotesque  and  barbarous  spectacle. 
The  remainder  of  her  person  was  no  less  profusely  covered 
with  sparkling  gems.  Strings  of  goigeous  pearls,  and 
antique  chains  of  massive  gold,  were  suspended  from  her 
neck.  A crimson  caftan,  or  dress,  much  of  the  shape  of  an 
English  gentleman’s  dressing-gown,  was  taken  from  the 
chest  of  drawers  and  tried  on.  But  its  color  suggested  a 
serious  objection  to  it.  The  unavoidable  consideration 
that  it  would  emulate  the  rich  and  glowing  scarlet  of  tho 
cheeks  induced  the  lady  to  discard  it  without  hesitation, 
and  to  seek  for  a more  suitable  substitute. 

“The  momentous  question  of  what 
she  should  wear,  therefore,  again  became 
the  subject  of  deliberation,  and  after 
many  proa  for  this,  and  many  com 
against  that,  a decision  was  at  length, 
with  some  difficulty,  arrived  at.  A pale 
blue  caftan,  embroidered  with  silver, 
' carried  the  day.  Having  found  a way 

f°r  her  ample  proportions  into  the  select- 
' cd  garment,  a somewhat  shorter  one,  of 

jtejr.'i.y-ii  crape-like  material,  which  spangled  all 

Ssiyg? : over,  was  thrown  over  lb  Her  bodies, 

which  was  worn  open,  was  richly  cm- 
broidcred  with  gold  ; and  one  of  thoso 
superb  striped  scarfs,  which  are  gener- 
^ ally  worn  in  this  country,  was  tied  round 

her  not  very  slender  waist.  The  sleeves 
' of  the  dress  were  wide  and  flowing,  leav- 

gjggS?  ing  the  arms,  except  where  they  were 

covered  with  the  peculiar  bracelets  worn 
;■  here,  quite  exposed  and  bare.  These 
bracelets,  which  are  extremely  heavy 
SgP|!!^~  and  massive,  consist  of  a solid  gold  hand, 
' with  silver  and  gold  projections;  and 
■ they  have  been  adopted  even  by  some  of 
; mBlte  °Ur  °wn  fair  country''roraen  who  have 
's^BB18fc^  visited  Morocco.  Her  fingers  were  paint- 
vlsBfe'i  6<*  sPr‘Es  *n  bright  orange 

. henna,  as  were  also  her  feet,  which,  to 

matcb  her  hands,  were  stained  with  or* 
laments  of  the  same  bright  color.  The 
latter,  considering  the  immense  propor- 
l \ Y»  tions  of  the  other  parts  of  her  body,  were 
a1  v unnaturally  diminutive,  perhaps  appear* 

la  > \ ing  by  contrast  even  more  so  than  they 

Vi\  really  were.  They  must  have  been  very 

W '\  much  impeded,  however,  in  the  process 
5Sx\t  I of  locomotion,  by  the  ponderous  anklet* 
vWVA.  of  chased  silver,  with  the  burden  of 

which  most  Moorish  women  are  oppress- 
\ cd.  The  red  slippers  which,  with  one 
exception,  terminate  our  description  of 
v VlX?  **er  attire’  werc  made  to  match  in  rich- 
ness  of  material  atid  ornament  the  other 
parts  of  her  dress,  being  elaborately 
• adorned  with  embroidery  of  sil  ver  thread 

\\\  and  Bilks  of  varied  color.  All  these  par* 
| \ ' l tlcular  portions  of  her  toilet  having  been 

v carefully  adjusted,  a large  clear  muslin 
»;  _ scarf  was  thrown  over  her  shoulder*; 

Wlv  and  « ^ retained  all  It*  crispness,  it  pro- 

' duced  a remarkably  angular  effect  in 
vJ  the  appearance  of  her  immense  propor* 

Jm  “ 0ne  touch  of  lemon  to  heighten  the 
crimson  bloom  on  the  cheeks,  and  the 
most  secret  lore  of  the  toilet  can  do  no- 
thing  more  to  add  to  the  effect  ofherper- 
— * sonal  charm*.  She  Is  now  ready  to  take 

■fri-  i .fe^  i^pw-ture  for  the  house  where  the 
u 1 ' a 1 1 entertainment  is  to  be  given. 


looking  gentlemen  staring  down 
into  the  street,  with  their  wives  be- 
side them.  The  other  introduces  us 
to  the  sanctum  sanctorum — the  inner 
chamber  of  a fine  Moorish  lady, 
whose  attendants,  like  herself,  wear 
that  expression  of  listless,  voluptu- 
ous apathy  peculiar  to  that  climate. 

The  details  of  the  movements  of 
the  hostile  armies  now  warring  in 
Morocco  are  given  from  week  to 
week  in  this  paper,  in  the  columns 
devoted  to  news.  We  are  sure  that 
our  readers  will  prefer  to  any  ac- 
count of  battles  and  sieges  the  fol- 
lowing lively  extract  from  a recent 
work  of  travel,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mur- 
ray’s Journey  through  Morocco : 

“I  was  soon  able  to  discover  that  the 
natives  of  this  sunny  clime  have  a much 
more  ample  standard  of  beauty  than  any 
by  which  the  taste,  the  judgment,  and 
the  senses  of  Europeans  are  directed. 
Learn,  my  readers,  from  the  shores  of 
Northern  Africa  what  genuine  beauty  is, 
and  hencoforth  bestow  your  admiration 
only  where  it  is  due.  Beauty,  then,  is 
size,  magnitude,  amplitude — let  me  not 
mince  matters,  but  say  the  word  at  once, 
excessive  fatness.  Tlie  lady  whom,  be- 
ing now  enlightened,  we  looked  upon  as 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  Moorish  beauty, 
was  perfectly  ungainly  in  appearance, 
and  of  the  most  uuwieldy  proportions  ; 
but  these  were  the  qualities  that  made 
her  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  points 
of  attraction  which  rendered  her  irre- 
sistible, and  which  excited  tender  feel- 
ings in  the  hearts  of  her  admirers.  The 
gentle  lover's  admiration,  in  Morocco, 
increases  with  the  size  of  his  mistress, 
nnd  Ills  devotion  becomes  unlimited 
along  with  her  proportions.  Benighted 
Europeans  appeav  to  have  some  antici- 
pation of  the  truth  when  they  occasion- 
ally speak  of  a young  lady  who  is  not 
quite  sylpli -like  in  form  as  making  a 
The  perfect  Moorish 
considered 
n is  a load 
us  had  cer- 


good  armful, 
standard  of  female  beauty 
to  be  attained  when  a won 
for  a camel.  Our  Hebrew  Y< 
tainly  reached  that  standard,  for  her 
arms  hung  down  with  fat,  and  her  Au- 
gers, which  were  loaded  with  rings,  had 
swollen  over  them,  so  that  if  not  quite  a loud  for  two 
camels,  she  was  assuredly  more  than  enough  for  one. 

“The  Jewesses  of  Barbary,  especially  when  young, 
are  most  classically  beautiful.  Their  features  are  almost 
invariably  finely  chiseled,  and  their  black  eyes,  which 
are  not  piercing  as  in  Spain,  hut  pearly  and  melting,  arc 
full  of  repose.  Tlie  first  impression,  perhaps,  on  observ- 
ing them,  is  that  the  pupils  are  unnaturally  large  and 
distended;  but  this  appearance,  which  is  considered  to 
add  to  their  beauty,  is  produced  by  art,  as  one  can  easily 
detect  on  approaching  the  ladies  nearer, 
and  by  observing  them  more  closely. 

The  cohol-stained  eyelid  at  once  discov- 
ered the  secret  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  highly-prized  mark  of  beauty  is 
produced.  The  operation  is  performed 
by  drawing  a small  silver  instrument 
like  a bodkin,  which  lias  been  previous- 
ly dipped  in  the  appropriate  liquid,  over 
the  edges  of  tlie  eyelids  on  the  inner 
sides.  The  sensation  caused  by  this  oper- 
ation, which  is  effected  with  the  eyelids 
closed,  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable  aud 
refreshing;  and  when  the  complexion 
and  the  eyes  ura  dark,  it  undoubtedly 
produces  an  appearance  of  beauty,  and 
if  the  reality  is  already  there,  increases 
and  heightens  its  effect.  The  operation, 
however,  is  seldom  successful  when  it  is  ; 
tried  as  an  experiment  on  Euglisli  la-  '-^SMltlS 
dies,  their  ruddy  complexions,  light  eyes, 
and  fair  hair  forming  an  Miserable  which  : jNliSB 

is  not  capable  of  the  slightest  improve- 
nient  by  such  means.  The  application  * Y?H 

altogether,  in  such  cases,  produces  a very 
disagreeable  effect;  and  the  countenance,  . 

instead  of  being  rendered  more  beautiful  ; jI|Bs3|l||| 
and  expressive,  assumes  a remarkably 
coarse  and  dirty  appearance.  iv 

“ Animal  beauty,  however,  is  all  that  ^aSi|l!i£p 
the  Jewess  of  Barbary  possesses.  Phys- 
ically  she  is  a beautiful  creature,  but  sli« 
is  nothing  more.  Her  intellect  is  with. 
out  cultivation  ; she  is  a stranger  to  re- 
finement;  no  expression  animates  her 
otherwise  fine  countenance ; and  she  is  to- 
tally  without  any  distinct  character  of  her 
own.  However  beautiful  and  attract-  ^ / 

ive  she  may  be  in  appearance,  one  turns 
away  without  interest  or  emotion  from  a 
being  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
soul,  or  whose  better  part,  at  least,  in  ^jl 

consequence  of  the  circumstances  under 
the  influence  of  which  she  has  been  rear-  HR||r  / Jfijf 
ed,  lias  been  lulled  into  something  like  of  ,l|/  / 

an  almost  unending  sleep.  (HPw \ffll 

“Mohammedan  countries  are  per- 
haps  the  only  ones  where  a woman  can  |l WtfmfU  > 

be  said  to  possess,  in  some  respects  at  M ^ 

least,  any  advantages  of  liberty  over  men. 

The  Christian  woman  is  unrestrained  in 
her  movements,  and  can  freely  enter  the 
houses  and  harems,  where  she  is  known, 
when  she  pleases ; and  the  Moorish  wo- 
man,  wrapped  up  in  the  ample  folds  of 
her  garments,  and  so  disguised  as  to 
baffle  every  prying  eye,  can  roam  about 

Vhe  town  in  whatever  direction  she  may  

Choose,  without  incurring  the  slightest  > / 

risk  of  being  recognized.  During  the 
nine  years  which  I resided,  in  Tangier, I j',- 
had  many  opportunities  of  Visiting  “the 


MOORISH  LIFE— ON  THE  BALCONY.— [From  a Photograph.] 


wishes  to  bestow  her  attention  on  some  more  light  and 
elegant  occupation,  she  resorts  to  embroidery,  a never- 
failing  refuge  for  her  unoccupied  hands  in  her  many  idle 
hours  daring  the  long,  hot,  and  sunny  day.  I remem- 
ber one  monstrous  creature — a Moorish  beauty — the  wife 
of  an  official,  who,  on  receiving  me,  felt  my  clothes  and 
counted  my  fingers,  to  see  if  a Nazarcne  woman  was  In 
all  points  made  like  herself.  My  gloves  next  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  proceeded  to  examine  them,  al- 
though, from  some  cause,  she  shrank  from  them  at  first 


Moorish  women,  and  of  closely  observing  their  charac- 
ter. I found  them  generally  to  be  idle,  good-natured, 
gossiping,  and  frivolous — possessing,  in  fact,  all  those 
small  peculiarities  of  character  that  distinguish  women 
in  our  own  Christian  country.  The  superintendence  of 
their  domestic  affairs  formed  their  gravest  and  most  im- 
portant occupation.  Surrounding  themselves  with  a hid- 
eous posse  of  black  slaves,  each  one  with  her  own  prog- 
eny around  her,  the  wife  reigns  supreme  over  her  sooty 
circle,  and  lords  it  most  superbly  in  their  midst.  If  she 


MOORISH  LIFE— IN-DOOBS.— [From  a Photograph.] 
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She  beckons  to  me  to  follow  her,  and  with  nothing  left 
visible  but  one  eye,  which  might  be  any  body’s,  for  she 
has  enveloped  herself,  for  her  passage  through  the  streets, 
in  the  ample  folds  of  the  large  Moorish  Haikh,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  thread  her  way  through  narrow  and  dirty  lanes." 


* MISS  ADELINA  PATTI,  THE  NEW 
PRIMA  DONNA. 

We  present  herewith  a portrait  of  Miss  Adelina 
Patti,  the  new  prima  donna,  whose  success  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere,  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  comment.  Miss  Patti 
is  almost  an  American ; the  English  is  the  tongue 
she  knows  and  likes  best.  The  following  sketch 
of  her  was  written  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  : 

“ Miss  Adelina  Patti  was  born  at  Madrid,  Spain,  April 
9,  1843.  Her  mother,  Madame  Barili  Patti,  was  the 
prima  donna  of  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Madrid,  and  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  birth  of  Adelina,  the  youn- 
gest of  a large  family,  Madame  had  sung  ‘ Norma,'  in 
which  role  she  had  a high  reputation.  Curiously  enough, 
after  the  birth  of  Adelina,  Madame  Patti  lost  her  voice 
almost  entirely,  and  has  always  believed  that  it  was  given 
to  the  child.  A 

« Madame  Patti  left  Madrid  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Adelina's  birth,  and  returned  to  Milan,  the  permanent 
residence  of  her  family.  Here  the  impresario  Strakosch 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  new  prima  donna,  then 
only  four  months  old.  Tho  Patti  family  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1844,  when  Patti  pere  joined  Sanquirico, 
the  buffo,  in  the  management  of  the  Italian  Opera,  Cham- 
bers Street.  There  were  four  daughters  of  Madame 
Patti,  all  artists.  The  eldest,  Clotilda  Barili,  married 
the  son  of  Colonel  Thorne.  Amalia,  the  next,  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Strakosch.  Carlotta  resides  in  this  city,  and  is  an 
accomplished  teacher  of  music;  and  the  latest  edition  of 
this  fair  musical  libretto  is  Adelina,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

“ Adelina  was  what  is  called  a precocious  child.  She 
could  sing  almost  before  Bhe  could  speak.  She  caught 
up  at  the  age  of  four  all  the  gems  of  the  operas,  and  sang 
them  correctly.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  made 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  when  Mr.  Strakosch,  Ole  Bull, 
and  the  infantile  prima  donna  made  a tour  in  the  prov- 
inces, where  Adelina  sang  all  the  great  pieces  made  fa- 
miliar by  Jenny  Liud,  Sontag,  Bosio,  and  others.  Tho 
little  lady  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  her  share 
of  the  profits  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which 
her  father  invested  in  a country  scat,  tho  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  family. 

“ Although  so  far  advanced  in  art,  Adelina  had  not 
forgotten  to  be  a child.  She  always  took  her  doll  to  the 
theatre  or  concert-room,  and  once  refused  to  sing  unless 
‘ Maurice’  (Strakosch)  would  allow  her  to  carry  it  on  the 
stage.  Once  she  had  sung  a very  difficult  cavatina  in 
such  a way  as  to  1 bring  down  the  house’  with  tremen- 
dous applause.  When  the  calm  came  after  the  storm, 
Adelina  having  recognized  on  one  of  the  front  benches 
a child  of  her  own  age,  said,  in  a clear,  smooth  voice, 
1 Nelly,  come  to  my  room  right  away ; I’ve  got  such  a 
beautiful  doll  to  show  you,  and  we’ll  have  such  fun!’ 
The  effect  of  this  naivete  upon  the  audience  may  be  im- 
agined. i 

••At  this  time  our  prima  donna  received  the  highest 
compliments  from  Sontag,  who  told  her  that  she  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  singers  in  the  world ; and  from  Al- 
boni,  who  said  if  she  went  to  Paris  she  would  make  such 
a furore  as  is  seldom  seen  there. 

“After  the  concert  tour  with  Strakosch,  Miss  Patti 
went  to  tho  West  Indies  with  Gottschalk,  the  pianist. 
In  Havana  she  sang,  in  costume,  the  duet  in  the  ‘ Bar- 


wlth the  baritone  (Ferri),  and  the  mad  scene,  Miss  Patti 
sang  with  sympathetic  teuderness— a raro  gift  in  one  so 
young— and  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  tho  audience  to 
a positive  furore , which  was  demonstrated  in  the  usual 
way— recalls,  bouquets,  wreaths,  etc.,  etc." 


HOW  BABIES  ARE  PUT  TO 
SLEEP  IN  INDIA. 

The  accompanying  sketch  exhibits  a scene  of 
daily  occurrence  in  India,  in  the  lower  range  of 
the  Himalayas  between  Simla  and  the  plains.  It 
refers  to  the  custom  which  is  adopted  by  the  wo- 
men to  lull  their  children  to  sleep,  so  that,  while 
wrapped  in  slumber,  they  may  themselves  be  able 
to  go  forth  either  to  labor  on  the  road  or  assist  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  small  patches  of  ground  that, 
by  an  ingenious  amount  of  terracing,  enables  the 
hill-man  to  rear  grain  for  the  few  inhabitants  who 
have  their  tiny  homes,  or  hovels,  perched  upon  ev- 
ery accessible  space  suitable  for  the  safe  erection 
of  a domicile.  Springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and 
near  one  of  these,  where  it  flows  in  a silver}'  stream, 
on  a ledge  or  field  immediately  beneath  it,  the  chil- 
dren, from  even  a month  old  to  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  are  brought  and  laid  down.  By  means  of 
a small  piece  of  a slit  bamboo  a slight  flow  of  wa- 
ter is  obtained  from  the  stream,  nnd  the  bamboo 
slip  is  so  adjusted  that  the  water  falling  from  above 
alights  on  the  well-shaven  crown  of  the  child  and 
trickles  off : thus  the  child  falls  asleep,  and  the  un- 
ceasing flow  of  the  water  on  its  head  keeps  up  a 
perpetual  lullaby  : and  so,  for  hours  and  hours  the 
most  refractory  infant  is  quieted  and  left  without 
apprehension  by  the  mother,  who,  when  her  work 
is  over,  returns  to  the  spot,  hoists  up  her  child  on 
to  her  hip,  and  sallies  home.  A more  picturesque 
scene  than  what  is  occasionally  exhibited  by  this 
daily  performance  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
East,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
striking  pictures  that  gratify  the  traveler  in  the 
Himalayas. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  example 
to  those  of  our  American  fellow-countrywomen  who 
have  troublesome  babies  j but  the  custom  is  curious 
and  interesting. 


THE 

Uncommercial  Grander. 

NO.  IV. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Is  tho  sweet  little  cherub  who  sits  smiling  aloft 
and  keeps  watch  on  the  life  of  Poor  Jack,  commis- 
sioned to  take  charge  of  Mercantile  Jack,  as  well 
as  Jack  of  the  national  navy  ? If  not,  who  is  ? 
What  is  the  cherub  about,  and  what  are  we  all 
about,  when  Poor  Mercantile  Jack  is  having  his 
brains  slowly  knocked  out  by  pennyweights,  aboard 
the  brig  Beelzebub,  or  the  bark  Bowie-knife — when 
he  looks  his  last  at  that  infernal  craft,  with  the  first 
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ber  of  Seville,’  with  her  brother  Bariti.  The  entiiusias- 
tic  Havanese  made  such  a row  in  recalling  her  that  she 
ran  away  frightened,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
upon  the  stage  again.  Throughout  the  Indies  she  di- 
vided the  honors  with  Gottschalk,  and  at  Porto  Rico  had 
an  offer  of  marriage  (she  was  then  fourteen)  from  the 
richest  proprietor  in  the  place.  But  that  diamond  wed- 
ding did  not  come  off  Adelina  is  still  in  ‘ maiden  medi- 
tation, fancy  free,’  and  is  devowee  only  to  art.’’ 

Miss  Patti  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  this  winter.  She  has  since 
sung  the  following  parts:  Lucia,  in  “Lucia  de 
Lammermoor;”  Amina,  in  “ Sonnambula Elvi- 
ra, in  “Puritani;”  Henrietta,  in  “Martha;”  Zer- 
lina,  in  “ Don  Giovanni Rosina,  in  “ Barbiere,” 
etc.,  etc.  She  will  shortly  appear  in  “ Don  Pas- 


quale,”  “Figlia  del  Reggimento,”  and  “Linda.” 
Her  voice  is  a soprano,  whose  volume  will  proba- 
bly increase  by-and-by ; her  method  is  admirable. 
A very  distinguished  critic  thus  noticed  her  sing- 
ing at  her  debut  : 

“ Her  appearance  was  that  of  a very  young  lady,  petite 
aud  interesting,  with  just  a tinge  of  the  school-room  in 
her  manner.  She  was  apparently  self-possessed,  but  not 
self-assured.  After  the  first  few  bars  of  recitative  she 
launched  boldly  into  the  cavatina — one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult pieces  in  the  opera.  This  she  sang  perfectly,  dis- 
playing a thorough  Italian  method  and  a high  soprano 
voice,  fresh,  full,  and  even  throughout.  In  the  succeed- 
ing cabaletta,  which  was  brilliantly  executed,  Miss  Patti 
took  the  high  note  E flat  above  the  line  with  the  great- 
est ease.  Iu  the  duet  with  the  tenor  (Biignoli),  and  that 
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officer’s  iron  boot-lieel  in  his  remaining  eve,  or  with 
his  dying  body  towed  overboard  in  the  ship’s  wake, 
while  the  cruel  wounds  in  it  do  “ the  multitudinous 
seas  incarnadine?” 

If  it  be  unreasonable,  then  am  I the  most  unrea- 
sonable of  men,  for  I believe  it  with  all  my  soul. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  entertain  a belief  that  if, 
aboard  the  brig  Beelzebub  or  the  bark  Bowie-knife, 
the  first  officer  did  half  the  damage  to  cotton  that 
he  does  to  men,  there  would  presently  arise  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  so  vociferous  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  sweet  little  cherub  who  sits  calculating 
aloft,  keeping  watch  on  the  markets  that  pay,  that 
such  vigilant  cherub  would,  with  a winged  sword, 
have  that  gallant  officer’s  organ  of  destructiveness 
out  of  his  head  in  the  space  of  a flash  of  lightning? 

This  was  my  thought  as  I walked  the  dock- 
quavs  at  Liverpool,  keeping  watch  on  poor  Mer- 
cantile Jack.  Alas  for  me ! I have  long  outgrown 
the  state  of  sweet  little  cherub ; but  there  I was, 
and  there  Mercantile  Jack  was,  and  very  busy  he 
was,  and  very  cold  he  was : the  snow  yet  lying  in 
the  frozen  furrows  of  the  land,  and  the  northeast 
winds  snipping  off  the  tops  of  the  little  waves  in 
the  Mersey,  and  rolling  them  into  hailstones  to 
pelt  him  with.  Mercantile  Jack  was  hard  at  it,  in 
the  hard  weather,  as  he  mostly  is  in  all  weathers, 
poor  Jack.  He  was  girded  to  ships’  masts  and  fun- 
nels of  steamers,  like  a forester  to  a great  oak, 
scraping  and  painting;  he  was  lying  out  on  yards, 
furling  sails  that  tried  to  beat  him  off;  he  was 
dimly  discernible  up  in  a world  of  giant  cobwebs, 
reefing  and  splicing;  he  was  faintly  audible  down 
in  holds,  stowing  and  unshipping  cargo;  he  was 
winding  round  and  round  at  capstans,  melodious, 
monotonous,  and  drunk ; he  was  of  a diabolical 
aspect,  with  coaling  for  the  Antipodes ; he  was 
washing  decks  barefoot,  with  the  breast  of  his  red 
shirt  open  to  the  blast,  though  it  was  sharper  than 
the  knife  in  his  leathern  girdle;  he  was  looking 
over  bulwarks,  all  eyes  and  hair;  he  was  standing 
by  at  the  shoot  of  the  Cnnard  steamer,  off  to-mor- 
row, as  the  stocks  in  trade  of  several  butchers, 
poulterers,  and  fishmongers,  poured  down  into  the 
ice-house  ; he  was  comiiifg  aboard  of  other  vesfels, 
with  his  kit  in  a tarpaulin  bag,  attended  by  plun- 
derers to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  shore-going 
existence.  As  though  his  senses,  when  released 
from  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  be  confused  by  other  turmoil,  there  was  a 
rattling  of  wheels,  a clattering  of  hoofs,  a clashing 
of  iron,  a jolting  of  cotton  and  hides  and  casks  and 
timber,  an  incessant  deafening  disturbance,  on  the 
quays,  tint  was  the  very  madness  of  sound.  And 
as,  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  stood  swaying  about,  with 
his  hair  blown  all  manner  of  wild  ways,  rather 
crazedly  taking  leave  of  hi3  plunderers,  all  the 
rigging  in  the  docks  was  shrill  in  the  wind,  and 
every  little  steamer  coming  and  going  across  the 
Mersey  was  sharp  in  its  blowing  off,  and  every 
buoy  in  the  river  bobbed  spitefully  up  and  down, 
as  if  there  were  a general  taunting  chorus  of  “ Come 
along,  Mercantile  Jack!  Ill-lodged,  ill-fed,  ill- 
used,  hocussed,  entrapped,  anticipated,  cleaned  out. 
Come  along,  poor  Mercantile  Jack,  and  be  tempest- 
tossed  till  you  are  drowned  1” 

The  uncommercial  transaction  which  had  brought 
me  and  Jack  together  was  this : I had  entered  the 
Liverpool  police-force,  that  I might  have  a look  at 
the  various  unlawful  traps  which  are  every  night 
set  for  Jack.  As  my  term  of  service  in  that  dis- 
tinguished corps  was  short,  and  my  personal  bias 
in  the  capacity  of  one  of  its  members  has  ceased, 
no  suspicion  will  attach  to  my  evidence  that  it  is 
an  admirable  force.  Besides  that  it  is  composed, 
without  favor,  of  the  best  men  that  can  be  picked, 
it  is  directed  by  an  unusual  intelligence.  Its  or- 
ganization against  Fires  I take  to  be  much  better 
than  the  metropolitan  system,  and  in  all  respects  it 
tempers  its  remarkable  vigilance  with  a still  more 
remarkable  discretion. 

Jack  had  knocked  off  work  in  the  docks  some 
hours,  and  I had  taken,  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion, a photograph-likeness  of  a thief,  in  the  por- 
trait-room at  our  head  police-office  (on  the  whole, 
he  seemed  rather  complimented  by  the  proceed- 
ing), and  I had  been  on  police-parade,  and  the 
small  hand  of  the  clock  was  moving  on  to  ten, 
when  I took  up  my  lantern  to  follow  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent to  the  traps  that  were  set  for  Jack.  In 
Mr.  Superintendent  I saw,  as  any  body  might,  a 
tall,  well-looking,  well  set-up  man  of  soldierly 
bearing,  with  a cavalry  air,  a good  chest,  and  a 
resolute  but  not  by  any  means  ungentle  face.  He 
carried  in  his  hand  a plain  black  walking-stick  of 
hard  wood : and  whenever  and  wherever,  at  any 
after-time  of  the  night,  he  struck  it  on  the  pave- 
ment with  a ringing  sound,  it  instantly  produced  a 
whistle  out  of  the  darkness,  and  a policeman.  To 
this  remarkable  stick  I refer  an  air  of  mystery  and 
magic  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  my  perquisi- 
tion among  the  traps  that  were  set  for  Jack. 

We  began  by  diving  into  the  obscurest  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  port.  Suddenly  pausing  in  a flow 
of  cheerful  discourse,  before  a dead  wall,  apparent- 
ly some  ten  miles  long,  Mr.  Superintendent  struck 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  wall  opened  and  shot  out, 
with  military  salute  of  hand  to  temple,  two  police- 
men— not  in  the  least  surprised  themselves,  not  in 
the  least  surprising  Mr.  Superintendent. 

“ All  right,  Sharpeye  ?” 

“All  right,  Sir.” 

“All  right,  Trampfoot?” 

“All  right,  Sir.” 

“Is  Quickear  there ?” 

“ Here  am  I,  Sir.” 

“ Come  with  us.” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

So  Sharpeye  went  before,  and  Sir.  Superintend- 
ent and  I went  next,  and  Trampfoot  and  Quickear 
Inarched  as  rear-guard.  Sharpeye,  I soon  had 
occasion  to  remark,  had  a skillful  and  quite  pro- 
fessional way  of  opening  doors — touched  latches 
delicately,  as  if  they  were  keys  of  musical  instru- 
ments— opened  every  door  he  touched,  as  if  he  were 
confident  that  there  was  stolen  property  behind  it 
— instantly  insinuated  himself,  to  prevent  its  being 

Sharpeye  opened  sevQdl^fcikdf  finis  jjh  at  were 
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set  for  Jack,  but  Jack  did  not  happen  to  be  in  any 
of  them.  They  were  all  such  miserable  places  that 
really,  Jack,  if  I were  you,  I would  give  them  a 
wider  berth.  In  every  trap  somebody  was  sitting 
over  a fire  waiting  for  Jack.  Now,  it  was  a 
crouching  old  woman,  like  the  picture  of  the  Nor- 
wood Gipsy  in  the  old  sixpenny  dream-books; 
now,  it  was  a crimp  of  the  male  sex  in  a checked 
shirt  and  without  a coat,  reading  & newspaper; 
now,  it  was  a man  crimp  and  a woman  crimp, 
who  always  introduced  themselves  as  united  in 
holy  matrimony ; now,  it  was  Jack’s  delight,  his 
(un)lovely  Nan;  but  they  were  all  waiting  for 
Jack,  aud  were  all  frightfully  disappointed  to  see 

“ Who  have  you  got  up  stairs  here  ?”  says  Sharp- 
eye,  generally.  (In  the  Move-on  tone.) 

“ Nobodj*,  Surr ; sure  not  a blessed  sowl!”  (Irish 
feminine  reply.) 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  nobody  ? Didn’t  I hear 
a woman’s  step  go  up  stairs  when  my  hand  was  on 
the  latch  ?” 

“ Ah ! sure  thin  you’re  rhight,  Surr,  I forgot  her ! 
’Tis  on’y  Betsy  White,  Surr.  Ah!  you  know 
Betsy,  Surr.  Come  down,  Betsy  darlin’,  and  say 
the  gintlemin.” 

Generally,  Betsy  looks  over  the  balusters  (the 
steep  staircase  is  in  the  room)  with  a forcible  ex- 
pression in  her  protesting  face,  of  an  intention  to 
compensate  herself  for  the  present  trial  by  grind- 
ing Jack  finer  than  usual  when  he  does  come. 
Generally,  Sharpeye  turns  to  Mr.  Superintendent, 
and  says,  as  if  the  subjects  of  his  remarks  were 
wax-work : 

“ One  of  the  worst,  Sir,  this  house  is.  This  wo- 
man has  been  indicted  three  times.  This  man’s  a 
regular  bad  one  likewise.  His  real  name  is  Pegg. 
Gives  himself  out  as  Waterhouse.” 

“ Never  had  sitch  a name  as  Pegg  near  me  back, 
thin,  since  I was  in  this  house,  bee  the  good  Lard !” 
says  the  woman. 

When  we  had  gone  in  many  such  houses,  and 
had  come  out  (always  leaving  every  body  relaps- 
ing into  waiting  for  Jack),  we  started  off  to  a 
singing-house  where  Jack  was  expected  to  muster 
strong. 

It  was  a Friday  night,  and  Friday  night  -was  con- 
sidered not  a good  night  for  Jack.  At  any  rate, 
Jack  did  not  show  in  very  great  force  even  here, 
though  the  house  was  one  to  which  he  much  re- 
sorts, and  where  a good  deal  of  money  is  taken. 
There  was  British  Jack,  a little  maudlin  and 
sleepy,  lolling  over  his  emptied  glass,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  read  his  fortune  at  the  bottom  ; there  was 
Loafing  Jack  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  rather  an 
unpromising  customer,  with  his  long  nose,  lank 
cheek,  high  cheek-bones,  and  nothing  soft  about 
him  but  his  cabbage-leaf  hat ; there  was  Spanish 
Jack  with  curls  of  black  hair,  rings  in  his  ears,  and 
a knife  not  far  from  his  hand,  if  you  got  into  trou- 
ble with  him;  there  w*ere  Maltese  Jack,  and  Jack 
of  Sweden,  and  Jack  the  Finn,  looming  through 
the  smoke  of  their  pipes,  and  turning  faces  that 
looked  as  if  they  were  carved  out  of  dark  wood, 
toward  the  young  lady  dancing  the  hornpipe,  who 
found  the  platform  so  exceedingly  small  for  it  that 
I had  a nervous  expectation  of  seeing  her,  in  the 
backward  steps,  disappear  through  the  window. 
Still,  if  all  hands  had  been  got  together,  they 
would  not  have  more  than  half  filled  the  room. 
Observe,  however,  said  Mr.  Licensed  Victualer, 
the  host,  that  it  was  Friday  night,  and,  besides,  it 
was  getting  on  for  twelve,  and  Jack  had  gone 
aboard.  A sharp  and  watchful  man,  Mr.  Licensed 
Yictualer  the  host,  with  tight  lips  and  a complete 
edition  of  Cocker’s  arithmetic  in  each  eye.  At- 
tended to  his  business  himself,  he  said.  Always 
on  the  spot.  When  he  heard  of  talent,  trusted  no- 
body’s account  of  it,  but  went  off  by  rail  to  see  it. 
If  true  talent,  engaged  it.  Pounds  a week  for  tal- 
ent— four  pound — fivo  pound.  Banjo  Bones  was 
undoubted  talent.  Hear  this  instrument  that  was 
going  to  play — it  was  real  talent ! In  truth  it  was 
very  good ; a kind  of  piano-accordion,  played  by  a 
young  girl  of  a delicate  prettiness  of  face,  figure, 
and  dress,  that  made  the  audience  look  coarser. 
She  sang  to  the  instrument,  too ; first,  a song 
about  village  bells,  and  how  they  chimed ; then  a 
song  about  how  I went  to  sea;  winding  up  with 
an  imitation  of  the  bagpipes,  which  Mercantile 
Jack  seemed  to  understand  much  the  best.  A 
good  girl,  said  Mr.  Licensed  Victualer.  Kept 
herself  select.  Sat  in  Snug,  not  listening  to  the 
blandishments  of  Mates.  Lived  with  mother. 
Father  dead.  Once  a merchant  well  to  do,  but 
over-speculated  himself.  On  delicate  inquiry  as 
to  salary  paid  for  item  of  talent  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Victualer’s  pounds  dropped  suddenly  to 
shillings — still  it  was  a very  comfortable  thing  for 
a young  person  like  that,  you  know ; she  only  w*ent 
on  six  times  a night,  and  w*as  only  required  to  be 
there  from  six  at  night  to  twelve.  What  was 
more  conclusive  was,  Mr.  Victualer’s  assurance 
that  he  “ never  allowed  any  language,  and  never 
suffered  any  disturbance.”  Sharpeye  confirmed 
the  statement,  and  the  order  that  prevailed  was 
the  best  proof  of  it  that  could  have  been  cited. 
So  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  Poor  Mercantile 
Jack  might  do  (as  I am  afraid  he  does)  much  worse 
than  trust  himself  to  Mr.  Victualer,  and  pass  his 
evenings  here. 

The  night  was  now  well  on  into  the  morning,  but 
for  miles  and  hours  we  explored  a strange  world, 
where  nobody  ever  goes  to  bed,  but  every  body 
is  eternally  sitting  up,  waiting  for  Jack.  This  ex- 
ploration was  among  a labyrinth  of  dismal  courts 
and  blind  alleys,  called  Entries,  kept  in  wonderful 
order  by  the  police,  and  in  much  better  order  than 
by  the  corporation : the  want  of  gaslight  in  the 
most  dangerous  and  infamous  of  these  places  be- 
ing quite  upworthy  of  so  spirited  a town.  I need 
describe  but  two  or  three  of  the  houses  in  which 
Jack  was  waited  for,  as  specimens  of  the  rest. 
Many  we  attained  bv  noisome  passages,  so  pro- 
foundly dark  that  we  felt  our  way  with  our  hands. 
Not  one  of  the  whole  number  we  visited  was  with- 
out its  show  of  prints  and  ornamental  crockery ; 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  set  forth  on  little  shelves 
and  in  little  cases,  in  otherwise  wretched  rooms, 
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indicating  that  Mercantile  Jack  must  have  an  ex- 
traordinary fondness  for  crockery  to  necessitate  so 
much  of  that  bait  in  his  traps. 

Among  such  garniture,  in  one  front  parlor  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  four  women  were  sitting  by  a 
fire.  One  of  them  had  a male  child  in  her  arms. 
On  a stool  among  them  was  a swarthy  youth  with 
a guitar,  who  had  evidently  stopped  playing  when 
our  footsteps  were  heard. 

“ Well ! how  do  you  do  ?”  says  Mr.  Superintend- 
ent, looking  about  him. 

“ Pretty  well,  Sir,  and  hope  you  gentlemen  are 
going  to  treat  us  ladies,  now  you.  have  come  to  see 
us.” 

“ Order  there !”  says  Sharpeye. 

“ None  of  that !”  says  Quickear. 

“ Trampfoot,  outside,  is  heard  to  confide  to  him- 
self, “ Meggisson’s  lot  this  is.  And  a bad  ’un !” 

“Well!”  says  Mr.  Superintendent,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  swarthy  youth,  “ and 
w’ho’s  this?” 

“ Antonio,  Sir.” 

“ And  what  does  he  do  here  ?” 

“ Come  to  give  us  a bit  of  music.  No  harm  in 
that,  I suppose?” 

“ A young  foreign  sailor?” 

“ Yes.  He’s  a Spaniard.  You’re  a Spaniard, 
ain’t  you,  Antonio?” 

“Me  Spanish.” 

“ And  he  don’t  know  a word  you  say,  not  he, 
not  if  you  was  to  talk  to  him  till  doomsday.” 
(Triumphantly,  a3  if  it  redounded  to  the  credit  of 
the  house.) 

“ Will  he  play  something?” 

“ Oh  yes,  if  you  like.  Play  something,  Anto- 
nio. You  ain’t  ashamed  to  play  something,  are 
you  ?” 

The  cracked  guitar  raises  the  feeblest  ghost  of  a 
tune,  aud  three  of  the  women  keep  time  to  it  with 
their  heads,  and  the  fourth  with  the  child.  If  An- 
tonio has  brought  any  money  in  with  him,  I am 
afraid  he  will  never  take  it  out,  and  it  even  strikes 
me  that  his  jacket  and  guitar  may  be  in  a bad  way. 
But  the  look  of  the  young  man  and  the  tinkling  of 
the  instrument  so  change  the  place  in  a moment  to 
a leaf  out  of  Don  Quixote,  that  I w*onder  where  his 
mule  is  stabled,  until  he  leaves  off. 

I am  bound  to  acknowledge  (as  it  tends  rather 
to  my  uncommercial  confusion)  that  I occasioned  a 
difficulty  in  this  establishment,  by  having  taken  the 
child  in  my  arms.  For,  on  my  offering  to  restore 
it  to  a ferocious  joker,  not  unstimulated  by  rum, 
who  claimed  to  be  its  mother,  that  unnatural  pa- 
rent put  her  hands  behind  her  and  declined  to  ac- 
cept it ; backing  into  the  fire-place,  and  very  shrilly 
declaring,  regardless  of  remonstrance  from  her 
friends,  that  she  knowed  it  to  be  Law  that  who- 
ever took  a child  from  its  mother  of  his  own  will 
was  bound  to  stick  to  it.  The  uncommercial  sense 
of  being  in  a rather  ridiculous  position  with  the 
poor  little  child,  beginning  to  be  frightened,  was 
relieved  by  my  worthy  friend  and  fellow-constable 
Trampfoot,  who,  laying  hands  on  the  article  as  if 
it  were  a Bottle,  passed  it  on  to  the  nearest  wo- 
man, and  bade  her  “ take  hold  of  that.”  As  we 
came  out  the  Bottle  was  passed  to  the  ferocious 
joker,  and  they  all  sat  down  as  before,  including 
Antonio  and  the  guitar.  It  was  clear  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a night-cap  to  this  baby’s 
head,  and  that  even  he  never  went  to  bed,  but  was 
always  kept  up— and  would  grow  up,  kept  up — 
waiting  for  Jack. 

Later  still  in  the  night  we  came  (by  the  court 
“where  the  man  was  murdered,”  and  by  the  other 
court  across  the  street,  into  which  his  body  was 
dragged)  to  another  parlor  in  another  Entry, 
where  several  people  were  sitting  round  a fire,  in 
just  the  same  way.  It  was  a dirty  and  offensive 
place,  witli  some  ragged  clothes  drying  in  it ; but 
there  was  a high  shelf  over  the  entrance  door  (to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  marauding  hands,  possibly) 
with  two  large  white  loaves  on  it,  and  a great  piece 
of  Cheshire  cheese. 

“Well!”  said  Mr.  Superintendent,  with  a com- 
prehensive look  all  round,  “ how  do  you  do  ?” 

“ Not  much  to  boast  of,  Sir.”  From  the  courte- 
sying  w oman  of  the  house.  “ This  is  my  good 
man,  Sir." 

“ You  are  not  registered  as  a common  Lodging 
House?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

Sharpeye  (in  the  Move-on  tone)  puts  in  the  per- 
tinent inquiry,  “ Then  why  ain’t  you?” 

“ Ain’t  got  no  one  here,  Mr.  Sharpeye,”  rejoins 
the  woman  and  my  good  man  together,  “ but  our 
own  family.” 

“ How  many  are  you  in  family  ?” 

The  woman  takes  time  to  count,  under  pretense 
of  coughing,  and  adds,  as  one  scant  of  breath, 
“ Seven,  Sir.” 

But  she  has  missed  one  ; so  Sharpeye,  who 
knows  all  about  it,  says, 

“ Here’s  a young  man  hero  makes  eight,  who 
ain’t  of  your  family  ?” 

“ No,  Mr.  Sharpeye,  lie’s  a weekly  lodger.” 

“ What  does  he  do  for  a living  ?” 

The  young  man  here  takes  the  reply  upon  him- 
self, and  shortly  answers,  “ Ain’t  got  nothing  to 
do.” 

The  young  man  here  is  modestly  brooding  be- 
hind a damp  apron  pendant  from  a clothes-line. 
As  I glance  at  him  I become — but  I don’t  know 
why — vaguely  reminded  of  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  and  Dover.  When  we  get  out,  my 
respected  fellow-constable  Sharpeye,  addressing 
Mr.  Superintendent,  says : 

“You  noticed  that  young  man,  Sir,  in  at  Dar- 
by’s?” 

“ Yes.  What  is  he  ?” 

“ Deserter,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Sharpeye  further  intimates  that  when  we 
have  done  with  his  services  he  will  step  back  and 
take  that  young  man.  Which  in  course  of  time 
he  does : feeling  at  perfect  ease  about  finding  him, 
and  knowing  for  a moral  certainty  that  nobody  in 
that  region  will  be  gone  to  bed. 

Later  still  in  the  night  we  came  to  another  par- 
lor up  a step  or  two  from  the  street,  which  was 
very  cleanly,  neatly,  even  tastefully  kept,  and  in 
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which,  set  forth  on  a draped  chest  of  drawers  mask- 
ing the  staircase,  was  sucli  a profusion  of  orna- 
mental crockery  that  it  would  have  furnished  forth 
a handsome  sale-booth  at  a fair.  It  backed  up  a 
stout  old  lady — Hogarth  drew  her  exact  likeness 
more  than  once — and  a boy  who  was  carefully 
writing  a copy  in  a copy-book. 

“ Well,  ma’am,  how  do  you  do?” 

Sweetly,  she  can  assure  the  dear  gentlemen, 
sweetly.  " Charmingly,  charmingly.  And  over- 
joyed to  see  us. 

“ Why,  this  is  a strange  time  for  this  boy  to  be 
writing  his  copy.  In  the  middle  of  the  night !” 

“So  it  is,  dear  gentlemen,  Heaven  bless  your 
welcome  faces  and  send  ye  prosperous ; but  he  has 
been  to  the  Play  with  a young  friend  for  his  diver- 
sion, and  he  combinates  his  improvement  with  en- 
tertainment by  doing  his  school-writhing  after- 
ward, God  be  good  to  ye !” 

The  copy  admonished  human  nature  to  subju- 
gate the  fire  of  every  fierce  desire.  One  might 
have  thought  it  recommended  stirring  the  fire,  the 
old  lady  so  approved  it.  There  she  sat,  rosily 
beaming  at  the  copy-book  and  the  boy,  and  invok- 
ing showers  of  blessings  on  our  heads,  when  we 
left  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  waiting  for  Jac  k. 

Later  still  in  the  night  we  came  to  a nauseous 
room  with  an  earth  floor,  into  which  the  refuse 
scum  of  an  alley  trickled.  The  stench  of  this  hab- 
itation was  abominable ; the  seeming  poverty  of  it, 
diseased  and  dire.  Yet,  here  again,  was  visitor  or 
lodger — a man  sitting  before  the  fire,  like  the  rest 
of  them  elsewhere,  and  apparently  not  distasteful 
to  the  mistress’s  niece,  who  was  also  before  the  lire. 
The  mistress  herself  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
in  jail. 

Three  weird  old  women  of  transcendant  ghast- 
liness were  at  needle-work  at  a table  in  this  room. 
Says  Trampfoot  to  First  Witch,  “ What  are  you 
making?”  Says  she,  “Money-bags.” 

“ What  are  you  making?”  retorts  Trampfoot,  a 
little  off  his  balance. 

“Bags  to  hold  your  money,”  says  the  witch, 
shaking  her  head  and  setting  her  teeth;  “you  as 
has  got  it.’’ 

She  holds  up  a common  cash-bag,  and  on  the 
table  is  a heap  of  such  bags.  Witch  Two  laughs 
at  us.  Witch  Three  scowls  at  us.  Witch  sister- 
hood all,  stitch,  stitch.  First  Witch  has  a red  cir- 
cle round  each  eye.  I fancy  it  like  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  a perverted  diabolical  halo, 
and  that  when  it  spreads  all  round  her  head  she 
will  die  in  the  odor  of  devilry. 

Trampfoot  wishes  to  be  informed  what  First 
Witch  has  got  behind  the  table,  down  by  the  side 
of  her,  there  ? Witches  Two  and  Three  croak  an- 
grily, “ Show  him  the  child !” 

She  drags  out  a skinny  little  arm  from  a brown 
dust-heap  on  the  ground.  Adjured  not  to  disturb 
the  child,  she  lets  it  drop  again.  Thus  we  find  at 
last  that  there  is  one  child  in  the  world  of  Entries 
who  goes  to  bed — if  this  be  bed. 

Mr.  Superintendent  asks  how  long  are  they  go- 
ing to  work  at  those  bags  ? 

How  long?  First  Witch  repeats.  Going  to  have 
supper  presently.  See  the  cups  and  saucers,  and 
the  plates. 

Mr.  Superintendent  opines  it  is  rather  late  for 
supper,  surely  ? 

“Late?  Ay!  But  we  has  to  ’arn  our  supper 
afore  we  eats  it!”  Both  the  other  witches  repeat 
this  after  First  Witch,  and  take  the  Uncommercial 
measurement  with  their  eyes,  as  for  a charmed 
winding-sheet.  Some  grim  discourse  ensues,  re- 
ferring to  the  mistress  of  the  cave,  who  will  be  re- 
leased from  jail  to-morrow.  Witches  pronounce 
Trampfoot  “ right  there,”  when  he  deems  it  a try- 
ing distance  for  the  old  lady  to  walk ; sho  shall  bo 
fetched  by  niece  in  a spring-cart. 

As  I took  a parting  look  at  First  Witch  in  turn- 
ing away,  the  red  marks  round  her  eyes  seemed  to 
have  already  grown  larger,  and  she  hungrily  and 
thirstily  looked  out  beyond  me  into  the  dark  door- 
way to  see  if  Jack  were  there.  For  Jack  came 
even  here,  and  the  mistress  had  got  into  jail  through 
deluding  Jack. 

When  I at  last  ended  this  night  of  travel  and 
got  to  bed,  I failed  to  keep  my  mind  on  comfort- 
able thoughts  of  Seaman’s  Homes  (not  overdone 
with  strictness),  and  improved  dock  regulations, 
giving  Jack  greater  benefit  of  fire  and  candle  aboard 
ship,  through  my  mind’s  wandering  among  the 
vermin  I had  seen.  Afterward  the  same  vermin 
ran  all  over  my  sleep.  Evermore,  when  on  a 
breezy  day  I see  Poor  Mercantile  Jack  running 
into  port  with  a fair  wind  under  all  sail,  I shall 
think  of  the  unsleeping  host  of  devourers  who  nev- 
er go  to  bed,  and  aro  always  in  their  set  traps 
waiting  for  him. 


THE  STEEPLE-CHASE. 

The  first  time  I saw  half-witted  Billy,  said  the 
schoolmaster,  he  w*as  in  the  midst  of  a crew  of 
children,  who  were,  with  thoughtless  and  horrible 
brutality,  tormenting  the  poor  little  imp  to  laugh 
at  him  when  he  screamed  and  jumped  up  and 
down,  and  slapped  his  own  face,  and  pulled  his  hair 
out.  I had  been  in  my  place  at  the  school  only  a 
few  days,  but  I recognized  some  of  my  own  schol- 
ars among  these  ysung  heathens.  I scattered  them 
pretty  promptly,  and  made  such  a preachment  about 
it  from  my  desk  that  the  practice  was  at  once  dis- 
continued. But  Billy  was  thenceforth  my  fast 
friend. 

Billy  is  the  most  acutely  nervous  little  flibber- 
tigibbet— flutterbug  Mrs.  May  calls  him— that  I 
ever  saw,  and  absolutely  restless.  He  hardly 
sleeps  three  hours  a day,  and  then  as  lightly  as  a 
watch- dog.  But  he  is  always  dancing  gayly 
about,  and  ready  for  a laugh,  unless  he  is  vexed. 
Mrs.  May  has  a longing  sort  of  hope  that  his  poor 
lost  wits  may  somehow  come  back  to  him  out  of 
the  moon,  or  wherever  they  are  bottled  up.  I had 
not  the  heart  to  undeceive  her ; so  I have  permitted 
him  to  sit  in  the  schoolroom,  and  even  to  ramble 
about  therein,  provided  only  he  is  decorous  and 
quiet|  fild<U'£4t«r  and  anon  scrawling  on 
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a slate,  or  peering  quaintly  into  a book  as  wisely 
ns  a bird  ; and  once  in  each  few  minutes  he  comes 
up  to  my  desk  after  a smile  or  a pat  on  the  head, 
which  having  been  received,  off  he  trots  again, 
giggling,  and  whispering  to  himself,  “ Good  Billy, 
good  Billy !”  I have  watched  him  a good  deal, 
and  an  odd  subject  he  is. 

I shortly  discovered  that  one  of  his  strongest 
traits  was  an  instinctive  love  of  ascending.  Every 
bean-pole,  fence,  tree,  ladder,  rope,  or  ether  ac- 
cessible upward  road  whatever,  he  would  imme- 
diately try  ; and  his  poor  mother  used  to  be  in  con- 
stant fear  and  tribulation  about  him;  sometime i 
finding  him  up  at  the  eaves  of  a house  on  the  light- 
ning rod,  laughing  and  chattering ; or  squirming 
about  in  a high  tree,  or  astr  ul  die  on  a ridge-pole. 
Since  his  entry  into  school  she  had  much  less 
trouble  with  him,  especially  since  he  used  to  follow 
me  about  also  at  all  other  times  like  a dog ; hold- 
ing by  my  finger,  gabbling  to  himself,  looking  up 
to  giggle  in  my  face,  and  to  get  a pat  and  smile  of 
approval. 

Meeting  Mr.  Allvn  one  afternoon  last  winter, 
near  the  new  Baptist  church  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  city,  I stood  and  talked  over  various  interest- 
ing school  matters  for  a long  time,  and  at  last, 
turning  absorbedlr  about  with  him,  took  his  arm 
and  walked  toward  his  house,  still  conversing  earn- 
estly. I left  him  at  his  gate,  and  crossed  the  street 
to  Mrs.  May’s,  whore  I had  been  lodging  for  a few 
weeks  only.  Entering  the  little  parlor,  I found 
my  pale  and  feeble  little  hostess  sitting  near  the 
window.  At  my  entrance  she  looked  up  and  asked, 

“ Where’s  Billy,  Mr.  Delano  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  I answered ; “ isn’t  he  here  ?” 

And  as  I spoke  the  truth  flashed  upon  me,  that  he 
had  gone  down  the  street  with  me,  and  had  had  his 
usual  hold  of  my  finger  when  I stopped  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Allyn.  And  I also  reflected  that  he  might 
very  probably  have  slipped  away  into  the  new 
church,  and  have  taken  it  into  his  flighty  head  to 
go  scrambling  up  inside  the  unfinished  spire.  Al- 
though quick  and  active,  he  was  feeble  and  easily 
fatigued ; and  I could  not  help  feeling  that  if  ho 
should  succeed  in  reaching  the  narrow  platform  at 
the  top,  there  was  imminent  danger  lest  his  weak 
little  brain  should  be  dizzied  with  the  exertion  and 
the  height,  and  his  poor  half-life  be  brought  to  a ter- 
rible end  by  the  tremendous  fall.  As  the  thought 
that  if  this  should  happen  it  would  be  by  my  own 
carelessness  came  into  m3'  mind,  I think  I turned 
pale.  For  the  weak-minded  and  timid  widow, 
watching  m3'  features  intently  and  seeing  me 
change  countenance  after  I answered  her,  imbibed 
I know  not  what  of  vague  feminine  fright ; and 
springing  up  in  anguish,  she  cried, 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Delano,  where  is  Billy  ? Is  he  dead?” 

And  she  wept  bitterly;  so  that  I was  fain  to 
comfort  her  by  seeming  to  remember  where  I had 
left  her  half-witted  boy,  and  to  promise  to  bring 
him  home  in  a few  minutes ; with  which  assurances 
I immediately  left  the  house,  and  hastened  toward 
the  church. 

Work  on  the  building  was  suspended  for  the  win- 
ter; so  that  there  was  nobod3'  there  to  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  Master  Billy’s  scheme,  if  such 
he  had.  M3’  doubts  were  speedily  solved.  As  I 
drew  near  the  building  I saw  half  a dozen  rowdy 
boys  standing  on  the  further  side  of  the  street  and 
laughing  and  swearing  together,  as  the3'  gazed  in- 
tentl3'  at  the  summit  of  the  spire.  Now  I could 
discern  a small  figure  up  there ; now  I could  dis- 
tinguish the  apish  gesticulations  and  quick  fantas- 
tic movements  of  Billy-  May.  lie  could  not  have 
been  there  more  than  a very  few  moments,  for  al- 
ready men  and  women  began  to  gather  in  the  street 
and  look  up,  some  with  laughter  and  soma  with 
sympathy  and  fear. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hasten  up  after 
him ; and  no  one  could  do  it  so  safely  as  I,  his  fa- 
vorite ; for  his  spiteful,  heedless  passion  would  sure- 
ly send  him  screaming  over  the  flimsy  scaffold  at 
the  approach  of  an3'  distasteful  person.  Throwing 
off  hat  and  coat,  I hurried  to  the  door.  It  was 
filled  in  with  a temporary  barrier  of  heavy  two- 
inch  plank.  The  simpleton  must  have  scrambled 
up  an  inclined  joist  which  led  to  a narrow  window 
in  the  side  of  the  lower  stor3r  of  the  tower.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose.  I picked  up  a heav3T  block 
of  stone  and  drove  in  the  door.  As  I did  so,  I 
heard  Mrs.  May’s  shrill  voice  outside.  She  had 
followed  me  to  the  church. 

“ Oh-ho-ho,”  she  sobbed,  “ Billy,  Billy ! Come 
down,  come  down !” 

A sharp  high  screech  from  the  top  of  the  spire 
answered  her,  and  indicated  the  rising  of  Billy’s 
fitful  anger.  I heard  it  as  I entered  the  dark  and 
chilly  interior  of  the  great  stone  spire ; and  at  the 
same  time  I heard  a murmur  of  voices  outside. 
This,  as  I afterward  learned,  was  the  smothered 
cry  of  the  gathering  crowd,  at  the  insane  dancing 
of  the  idiot  upon  his  airy  perch;  for  his  mother’s 
senseless  cry  had  in  fact  the  effect  of  enraging 
him  ; and  he  began  at  the  moment  to  jump  about 
and  gesticulate  at  a most  furious  and  imminently 
perilous  rate. 

The  interior  of  the  tower  and  spire  was  empt3*, 
except  for  the  various  appliances  which  had  been 
used  for  the  purposes  of  its  erection.  Glancing 
upward,  therefore,  I saw  only  the  rough  and  irregu- 
lar interior  of  a great  perpendicular  stone  tube,  in 
the  middle  of  which  shot  up  a vast  centre-post  of 
heavy  timber,  branched  with  cross-pieces  running 
to  holes  in  the  wall  for  the  support  of  planks,  plat- 
forms, and  pulleys;  lost  above  my  head  in  the 
dimness  of  the  narrow  and  almost  unlighted  tower, 
and  the  congeries  of  workman’s  materials.  A 
heavy  tackle  yet  hung  idly-  down  at  one  side ; snow 
and  ice  la3*  here  and  there  mixed  with  spattered 
mortar,  sand,  and  stone-chips;  and  a rough  and 
icy  ladder  of  slats  nailed  insecurely  across  two 
clumsy  pieces  of  joist,  led,  perpendicularly  up 
thirty  feet,  to  a rude  landing-place. 

Up  I went,  however,  with  perilous  and  painful 
climbing.  A rotten  slat  broke  in  my  hand ; and  if 
I had  not  fallen  sideling  against  the  rugged  stone 
wall  I should  have  broken  my  necu.  As  it  was  I 
barel3'  saved  myself.  At  the  landing-place  of 
Which  I spoke  I paused  pmpmwU.,- To  pay  sur- 


prise there  was  no  further  ladder.  The  workmen 
had  probably’  withdrawn  it  to  prevent  climbing  up. 
Without  waiting  to  speculate  upon  the  means  which 
Billy  might  have  used  to  ascend,  I seized  the 
heavy  ropes  of  the  tackle,  which  was  hooked  on 
some  distance  above  me,  and,  recalling  some  of 
m3'  boyish  sleight,  “ shinned”  up,  band  over  hand, 
to  the  edgewise  plank  at  which  it  was  secured. 
By  a desperate  effort  I lifted  myself  to  the  upper 
edge,  and  out  of  breath,  with  burning  hands  and 
beating  heart,  sat  down  for  a moment’s  rest. 

Bang — bang — bang — BANG ! 

What  a dreadful  pain  shot  through  me  as  I 
heard  something  thus  fall  against  stone  and  tim- 
ber, tumbling  from  the  vast  dark  height  above  me 
with  those  quick  irregular  heavy  dead  knocks! 
Had  he  fallen  ? Down  it  came,  however,  a block 
of  freestone  four  times  as  large  as  my  head,  dis- 
lodged by  Billy,  by  mere  accident,  only  grazing 
my  foot,  crashing  onward,  and  reaching  the  ground 
with  a great  thud ! 

From  this  point  the  only  means  of  ascent,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  passage  in  the  interior,  was  a suc- 
cession of  pieces  of  joist,  set  insecurely  at  various 
angles,  and  having  slips  of  board  nailed  across 
them  by  the  middle  with  the  common  cut  nails ; 
and  even  of  these  unsafe  steps  a number  were  al- 
ready broken  down,  and  either  quite  gone  or 
sticking  slantingl3’  across  b3’  a single  nail.  The 
space  in  the  interior  was  also  now  ver3'  contracted ; 
and  several  times  in  the  darkness  I received  a bad 
knock  from  some  cross-piece  which  I could  not  well 
see,  or  from  a projecting  stone  in  the  wall.  Slow- 
I3',  however,  and  with  difficulty,  I ascended  to  a 
point  which  must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  earth,  and  emerged  upon  a half-floor, 
even  with  the  top  of  the  gigantic  centre  post,  into 
an  empty  space  about  four  feet  high,  with  no  inte- 
rior means  of  further  ascent,  and  lighted  by  a 
large  hole  through  the  side  of  the  spire.  Looking 
up,  I saw  the  skv  through  the  unfinished  summit, 
and  caught  a glimpse  of  the  jumping  simpleton. 
But  I could  not  hear  his  voice ; for  when  I list- 
ened for  it  I became  for  the  first  time  aware  that 
the  wind  had  risen  to  a gale.  It  hummed  and 
whistled  and  roared  through  the  tower,  and  the 
rope-fastened  outside  scaffolding  at  the  top,  with 
that  tremendous  power  for  which  it  finds  scope  in 
the  unimpeded  spaces  of  the  upper  air,  often  being  a 
tempest  above  when  there  is  0UI3’  a moderate  gale 
below. 

Fortunately  Billy  did  not  see  me ; and  climbing 
outside  I betook  myself  to  the  onl3'  possible  road 
for  the  remaining  thirty  feet — namel3r,  the  frail 
and  rocking  scaffold  constructed  around  the  exte- 
rior of  the  spire.  As  I came  out  into  the  open  air 
the  wind  caught  me  so  strongly’  as  almost  to  take 
away  m3’  breath ; and  clinging  tightly  to  the  ropes 
which  bound  together  the  loose  materials  of  the 
scaffold  I looked  about  me.  With  a hasty  glance 
I saw  that  the  air  was  all  gloomy  with  approach- 
ing evening,  and  with  the  awful  coming  of  a van- 
guard of  storms  from  the  northwest;  looked  off 
horizontally,  over  tree-tops  and  houses,  with  a 
thrill  such  as  I conceived  that  one  might  have  at 
being  let  loose  from  a balloon  in  vacanc3' ; looked 
downward,  and  saw  the  wide  street,  now  black  and 
swarming  w ith  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators — 
from  whom,  however,  I could  not  hear  a sound. 
The  dizziness  of  the  place  began  to  affect  m3'  brain ; 
so,  resolutely  disregarding  all  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation except  that  I must  go  onward,  I laid  hold 
again  of  the  slats  and  timbers.  There  was  not 
room  inside  of  these  for  climbing.  The  fool-hard3' 
workmen  had  evidently’  made  use  of  a scries  of 
slats  nailed  upon  the  sheer  exterior  of  the  scaffold ! 
No  help,  however,  so  I clambered  out ; and  with 
that  instinctive  desperate  grip  which  such  situa- 
tions seem  to  necessitate,  and  refusing  to  see  am' 
thing  except  the  narrow  octagonal  shaft  of  stone 
that  rose  close  beside  me,  and  the  successive  steps 
of  my  fragile  and  slippery  ladder,  step  by  step  I 
worked  on. 

I think  that  is  the  onl3'  time  when  I ever  felt 
what  the  wind  can  do.  I have  read  and  heard  fear- 
ful stories  of  its  power  at  sea ; but  I have  no  expe- 
rience of  it  there.  Here,  however,  I had ; and  in- 
deed it  seemed  as  if  all  the  blasts  in  the  heavens 
were  leaping  savagely  at  me  to  sweep  me  from  my 
shaking  hold.  The  scaffold  itself  was  only  a loose 
sort  of  frame,  set  upon  the  spire  as  if  it  had  been 
built  apart  from  it,  and  slipped  down  on  it  like  a 
case,  to  hold  by  its  own  weight,  but  with  no  solid 
fastenings  to  the  stone.  For  this  reason  it  worked 
and  writhed  about  under  the  terrific  gusts  as  if  it 
would  twist  itself  looso. 

M3’  head  was  at  last  nearl3'  even  with  the  top 
of  the  unfinished  spire,  and  I made  sure  of  success. 
But  a sudden  and  overpoweringh'  sharp,  long,  and 
unearthl3’  shriek  from  the  insane  child  startled  me 
so  much  that  it  is  a wonder  that  I did  not  fall. 
And  in  spite  of  the  immense  height,  of  the  intense 
preoccupation  of  m3’  own  mind,  of  the  immeasura- 
ble force  of  that  terrible  wind,  {here  surged  up  at 
the  same  moment  from  the  thousands  in  the  street 
below  a great  deep  shout,  or  groan— I know  not 
which  it  was  — an  intense  and  wild  and  fearful 
cry,  that  thrilled  through  my  very  heart ; and  I 
knew  that  the  boy  had  fallen,  and  that  the  crowd 
had  sent  up  that  •wail  of  horror  at  beholding  his 
death. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  with  mouth  parched 
and  dry,  hands  and  head  tom  and  bleeding,  and 
heart  beating  frightfully,  I raised  myself  upon  the 
summit  of  the  unfinished  spire.  The  boy  was 
gone  ! Horrible  as  the  sight  must  be,  something 
impelled  me  to  look  over  the  tremendous  verge 
furthest  from  me. 

As  sure  as  I am  alive  he  had  fallen,  or  been  blown 
off,  and,  by  a chance  which  might  almost  be  called 
a miracle,  his  garments  had  caught  on  the  top  of  a 
scaffold  pole ; and  there  he  hung  dangling  in  the 
air,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ground ! 

lie  -was  alive,  however.  Looking  up,  he  spied 
me. 

“ Hold  still,  Billy !”  I cried,  preparing  to  de- 
scend a foot  or  two  and  catch  him. 

“ Bad  Billy ! bad  Billy !”  he  screamed ; and, 
dangling  as  he  was,  knocked  his  fists  against  his 


poor,  silly  little  head— according  to  his  usual  meth- 
od of  expressing  penitence — after  a fashion  which 
even  the  inexpressible  horror  of  the  situation  per- 
haps rendered  the  more  ludicrous.  At  any  rate,  I 
could  not  help  almost  laughing. 

Mustering  what  little  strength  I had  remaining, 
and  descending  cautiously  to  a foot-hold  below  the 
little  swinging  scarecrow,  I steadied  myself  among 
the  poles  and  cross-pieces  of  the  scaffold,  and  se- 
curing a strong  hold  of  Billy’s  waistband,  I tore  him 
violently  from  bis  perch  and  lifted  him  to  my 
breast,  whereupon  he  clung  tightly  to  me,  clasp- 
ing both  arms  around  my  neck,  and  sobbing  and 
sniveling  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

But  the  fearful,  wistful  cry  which  the  multitude 
below  had  groaned  forth  at  the  sight  of  the  boy’s 
fall  was  a mere  whisper,  a breath,  to  the  vast  re- 
sounding shout  that  went  up  from  them  as  I did 
so.  Even  where  I was  it  swelled,  and  rolled,  and 
re-echoed  up,  reverberating  in  my  ears  with  an 
undulating  thunder,  like  the  endless  exultations 
of  some  vast  triumphant  arm3'. 

They  told  me  afterward  that  the  suspense  had 
been  horrible  down  there  in  the  street ; that  wo- 
men had  fainted  and  strong  men  turned  pale,  in 
the  painful  expectanc3' ; and  that,  as  the  poor  fel- 
low was  seen  to  be  safe,  loud  weeping  or  loud 
laughter  relieved  the  hearts  of  man3’,  and  that  in 
their  sympathy  and  joy  that  great  shout  arose — 
such  an  one  as  had  never  been  heard  there  before. 

Climbing  back  again,  I sat  down,  totally  and 
miserably  exhausted,  with  the  chilled  and  shiver- 
ing child  cowering  close  to  me.  Some  dim  in- 
stinctive apprehensions  of  his  danger  had,  doubt- 
less, come  upon  him ; and  nestling  quietly’  up  to 
me,  he  repeated,  softlv,  many  times, 

“Bad  Billy!  Bad  Billy!” 

Strong  men  came  up,  and,  with  much  peril  and 
difficulty,  helped  us  down.  I could  not  stand  when 
I reached  the  earth ; and  through  the  crowd  of  cit- 
izens seeking  to  praise  and  thank  me  I was  helped 
home,  and  lay  ill  for  some  da3'S.  Mrs.  May  had 
fainted,  and,  happily,  did  not  see  the  peril  of  her 
only  child.  But  her  delight  in  finding  him  yet 
alive  was  most  wild  and  extravagant.  And  that, 
I suppose,  must  be  the  reason  why  Billy  likes  me. 


COMMERCIAL  GRIEF. 

A letter,  deeply  bordered  with  black,  attracted 
nn*  attention  among  the  heap  that  lay  upon  m3’ 
table.  It  was  evident^’  a messenger  of  affliction. 
I tore  the  white  weeping  willow  upon  a black  back- 
ground, that  formed  the  device  upon  the  seal,  and 
read  the  contents.  Nothing  more  than  an  intima- 
tion from  a relative  of  the  sudden  death  of  her 
brother-in-law,  and  a request  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sudden  bereavement  of  the  wid- 
ow, I would  undertake  certain  sad  commissions 
relative  to  the  mourning  and  monument  which  she 
intrusted  to  my  care. 

After  breakfast  I set  out  upon  my  sad  errand, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  maison  de  deuil 
in  question.  It  met  me  in  the  sad  habiliments  of 
mourning.  No  vulgar  colors  glared  from  the  shop- 
windows,  no  gilt  anno3’ed  with  its  festive  glare. 
The  name  of  the  firm  scarcely  presumed  to  make 
itself  seen  in  letters  of  the  saddest  gra3'  on  a black 
ground.  Here  and  there  beads  of  white  set  off  the 
general  gloom  of  the  house-front,  like  the  crape 
pipings  of  a widow’s  cap.  The  very  metal  window 
frames  and  plates  had  gone  into  a decorous  mourn- 
ing— zinc  taking  the  place  of— what  we  feel,  under 
the  circumstances,  would  be  quite  indecent — brass. 

On  m3'  pushing  the  plate-glass  door  it  gave  way 
with  a hushed  and  muffled  sound,  and  I was  met 
b3'  a gentleman  of  sad  expression,  who,  in  the  most 
sympathetic  voice,  inquired  the  nature  of  m3'  want : 
and,  on  my  reply,  directed  me  to  the  Inconsola- 
ble Grief  Department.  The  inside  of  the  es- 
tablishment I found  to  answer  exactly  to  the  ap- 
pearance without.  The  long  passage  I traversed 
was  paneled  in  white  with  black  borderings,  like 
so  many  mourning  cards  placed  on  end ; and  I was 
becoming  impressed  with  the  deep  solemnity  of  the 
place,  when  I caught  sight  of  a neat  little  figure 
rolling  up  some  ribbon,  and  on  inquiring  if  I had 
arrived  at  the  Inconsolable  Grief  Department,  she 
replied  in  a gentle  voice,  slightly  shaded  with  gav- 
ety,  that  that  was  the  half-mourning  counter,  and 
that  I must  proceed  until  I had  passed  the  reposi- 
tor3’  for  widows’  silk.  Following  her  directions, 
I at  last  reached  m3’  destination,  a large  room 
draped  with  black,  with  a hushed  atmosphere 
about  it,  as  though  a body  was  invisibl3’  lying 
there  in  state. 

An  attendant  in  sable  habiliments,  picked  out 
with  the  inevitable  white  tie,  and  with  an  under- 
takerish  eye  and  manner,  awaited  my  commands. 
I accordingly'  produced  m3'  list.  Scanning  it  crit- 
ically,  he  said : 

“ Permit  me  to  inquire,  Sir,  if  it  is  a deceased 
partner?” 

I nodded  assent. 

“ We  take  the  liberty  of  asking  this  distressing 
question,”  ho  replied,  “as  we  are  extremely  anx- 
ious to  keep  up  the  character  of  this  establishment 
b3*  matching  at  once  the  exact  shade  of  affliction. 
Our  paramattas  and  crapes  in  this  department  give 
satisfaction  to  the  deepest  woe.  Permit  me  to  show 
you  a new  texture,  w hich  we  term  the  Inconsolable.' 
With  that  he  placed  a pasteboard  box  before  me, 
full  of  mourning  fabrics. 

“Is  this  it?”  I inquired,  lifting  a lugubrious 
piece  of  drapery. 

“ Oh  no !”  he  replied : “ the  one  you  have  in 
3’our  hand  was  manufactured  for  last  year’s  afflic- 
tions, and  was  termed  ‘the  stunning  blow  shade ;’ 
it  makes  up  well,  however,  with  our  sudden  be- 
reavement silk— a leading  article — and  our  distrac- 
tion trimmings." 

“I  am  afraid,”  said  I,  “m3’  commission  sa3’s 
nothing  about  these  novelties.” 

“ Ladies  in  the  country,”  he  blandly  replied, 
“are  possibly  not  aw'are  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  mourning  genteelly  is  now  brought.  But 
I will  see  that  your  commission  is  attended  to,  to 
the  letter.”  Giving  another  glance  over  m3'  list. 


“ Oh ! a widow’s  cap  is  mentioned,  I see.  I must 
trouble  you,  Sir,  to  proceed  to  the  Weeds  Depart- 
ment for  that  article — the  first  turning  to  the  left.” 

Proceeding  as  I was  directed,  I came  to  a recess 
fitted  up  with  a solid  phalanx  of  widows’  caps.  I 
perceived,  at  a glance,  that  the}’  exhausted  the 
whole  gamut  of  grief,  from  its  deepest  shade  to 
that  tone  which  is  expressive  of  a pleasing  melan- 
CI10I3'.  The  foremost  row  confronted  me  with  all 
the  severit3’  of  crapen  folds,  in  the  midst  of  which 
m3’  mind’s  eye  could  see  the  set  features  of  many 
a Mrs.  Clennam,  while  those  behind  gradually 
faded  off  into  the  most  jaunty’  tarlatan ; and  one 
or  two  of  the  outsiders  even  breaking  out  into 
worldly  feathers  and  the  most  flaunty  weepers. 

Forgetting  the  proprieties  for  the  moment,  I in- 
quired of  the  grave  attendant  if  one  of  the  latter 
would  be  suitable  ? 

“Oh  no,  Sir,”  she  replied,  with  a slight  shade 
of  severhy  in  her  voice ; “ you  may  gradually  work 
up  to  it  in  a year  or  two;  but  any’  of  these,”  point- 
ing to  the  front  row  of  weeds,  “ are  indispensable 
for  the  first  burst  of  grief.” 

Acquiescing  in  the  propriet3'  of  this  sliding-scale 
of  sorrow,  I selected  some  weeds  expressive  of  the 
deepest  dejection  I could  find;  and  having  com- 
pleted m3’  commission,  I inquired  where  I could 
procure  for  my'self  some  lavender  gloves  ? 

“Oh,  Sir,  for  those  things,”  she  said,  in  the 
voice  of  Tragedy  speaking  of  Corned}’,  “you  must 
turn  to  your  right,  and  you  will  come  to  the  Com- 
plimentary Mourning  counter.” 

Turning  to  the  right,  accordingly’,  I was  sur- 
prised and  a little  shocked  to  find  myself  once  more 
among  worldly  colors ; tender  lavender  I had  ex- 
pected, but  violet,  mauve,  and  even  absolute  red, 
stared  me  in  the  face.  I was  about  retiring,  think- 
ing I had  made  a mistake,  when  a young  lady',  with 
a charming  tinge  of  cheerfulness  in  her  voice,  in- 
quired if  I wanted  any  thing  in  her  department? 

“ I was  looking  for  the  Complimentary  Mourning 
counter,”  I replied,  “ for  some  gloves,  but  I fear  I 
am  wrong.” 

“You  are  quite  right,  Sir,”  she  said;  “this  is 
it.” 

She  saw  my  ey’e  glance  at  the  cheerful  silks, 
and,  with  the  instinctive  tact  of  woman,  guessed 
my  thoughts  in  a moment. 

“ Mauve , Sir,  is  very  appropriate  for  the  lighter 
sorrows.” 

“ But  absolute  red,”  I retorted,  pointing  to  some 
velvet  of  that  color — 

“ Is  quite  admissible  when  you  mourn  the  de- 
parture of  a distant  relative ; but  may  I show  you 
some  gloves?”  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
she  lifted  the  cover  from  the  glove-box,  and  dis- 
played a perfect  picture  of  delicate  half-tones,  in- 
dicative of  a struggle  between  the  cheerful  and  the 
sad. 

“There  is  a pleasing  melancholy  in  the  shade 
of  gray,”  she  said,  indenting  slightly  each  outer 
knuckle  with  the  elastic  kid  as  she  measured  my 
hand. 

“Can  you  find  a lavender?” 

“ Oh  yes ; the  sorrow-tint  is  very  slight  in  that, 
and  it  wears  admirably.” 

Thus,  by  degrees  growing  beautifully  less,  the 
grief  of  the  establishment  died  out  in  the  tenderest 
lavender,  and  I left  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
charming  improvements  which  Parisian  taste  has 
made  on  the  old  aboriginal  style  of  mourning. 


CINGALESE  BOATS. 

We  give  on  page  188  a picture  of  a Cingalese 
boat,  which  will  be  a novelty'  to  most  of  our  readers. 
When  a stranger  first  sees  one  of  these  boats  in  the 
water,  he  can  not  understand  how  it  lives.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  comes  more  within  view  the 
means  are  apparent  by  which  the  light  boat  is 
made  to  sustain  such  heavy  rigging.  A canoe- 
shaped float  of  solid  w'ood  is  projected  and  sustained 
from  the  boat’s  side  by  outriggers,  which  are  so- 
cured  by  lashings  to  the  mast  and  gunw'ales,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  Whichever  way  the  wind 
sets  the  float  has  the  effect  of  counterbalancing  the 
side  pressure  on  the  sail.  If,  for  instance,  the  W'ind 
is  on  the  starboard  quarter  (supposing  the  float  to 
be  on  the  opposite  side),  the  effect  is  a pressure  on 
the  float,  which  is  immediately  resisted  by  its  buoy’- 
ancy ; but  if  the  wind  is  from  the  larboard  side  the 
float  acts  with  the  same  effect,  but  this  time  by'  its 
weight.  The  relative  power  of  the  sail  filled,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  float  to  resist  the  capsizing  ten- 
dency, is  nicely  calculated,  for  in  a fresh  breeze 
the  float  is  not  uncommonly’  seen  suspended  in  the 
air.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that,  al- 
though the  natural  side  motion  of  the  boat  is  thus 
influenced  by  the  peculiar  appendage  described,  the 
power  for  propulsion  is  scarcely  interfered  with. 
It  is  this  fact  w’hich  enables  the  Ceylon  boat  to  at- 
tain unusual  speed,  and  to  face  a breeze  which  an 
ordinary’  sailing-boat  dare  not  encounter.  The 
outrigger  is  fitted  with  temporary  fastenings  only, 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  shifted  from  side  to  side 
to  suit  different  conditions  of  wind  and  tide. 


GOD  HELP  OUR  MEN  AT  SEA! 

God  help  our  men  at  sea! 

In  firelit,  pictured  rooms,  ’mid  wine  and  flowers, 

And  glecsome  company, 

The  wild  winds  awe  us,  in  our  blithest  hours, 

To  sigh  this  prayer; 

And,  lonely,  with  clenched  hands,  at  night  ’tis  ours, 
“ Lord  of  the  waves,  O spare  1" 

God  help  our  men  at  sea ! 

I had  a brother  once.  Our  love  ne’er  fail’d 
In  its  intensity. 

Smiling  on  our  Bwcet  mother,  as  he  sail’d, 

I saw  him  last. 

Ah  me!  how  that  sweet  mother  droop’d  and  paled 
Ere  one  brief  year  had  pass'd ! 

God  help  our  men  at  sea! 

They  saw  him,  who  outlived  that  dreadful  night, 
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with  disappointment, 
the  thought  struck  him, 

“ Do  not  inanv  of  the 

people  I am  passing  in  ; 

the  streets  need  to  be  & V" 

told  of  sin,  and  Christ,  ' ' • A 

and  mercy?"  Filled 

with  this  thought,  he  ^g| 

took  up  his  position  in 
a retired  part  of  the 
town,  pulled  out  his 
Bible,  and  began  to 
read  aloud.  A number 
of  persons  were  soon 
drawn  around  him,  and 
he  preached  an  admi- 
rable discourse  from 
Ps.  xxx.  5:  “Weep- 
mg  may  endure  for  a 

night,  but  joy  comcth  : j| 

in  the  morning.”  This 

was  his  first  sermon  in  ^ ~ 

the  open  air.  The  thing 

abroad."  He  perse- 
vered  in  this  and  other 
forms  of  Christian  eii- 
deavor  for  the  good  of 
souls  during  several 
months,  at  the  same 
time  preparing  for  the 
college  entrance  exam- 

Previous  to  leaving  v. ' 

college,  which  was  in 

June,  1857,  he  had,  y . 'SBWSESt 

together  with  other  < . f' 

preaching  occupations, 

been  for  three  months  ^ 

supplying  the  pulpit  of 

the  Tabernacle,  Moor-  REV.  HENRY  GRA 

fields,  London.  His 

engagement  at  this  place  contributed  much  to  de- 
termine his  career. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  was  ordained  as  an 
Evangelist.  The  service  was  held  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, ministers  of  several  churches  taking  part  in 
it.  Neither  they  nor  Mr.  Guinness  himself  con- 
sidered that  the  ceremony  gave  him  any  additional 
grace  or  authority.  It  was  only  a recognition  of 
him  by  the  brethren  as  in  their  judgment  called 
of  God  to  the  work,  and  a devout  commendation 
of  him  to  the  favor  of  the  Divine  Lord,  in  whose 
employ  he  was  engaged.  The  proceedings  are  said 
to  have  been  deeply  solemn  and  interesting. 

And  now  this  young  preacher  entered  upon  a 
range  without  limit  or  trammel,  save  what  his 
own  infirmity  and  God’s  providence  might  impose. 
Though  a stripling,  he  fearlessly  struck  out,  de- 
termined to  know  nothing  among  men  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified.  He  traveled  through 
England ; went  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
principality ; visited  Scotland ; and  spent  a short 
time  in  France ; testifying  any  where  and  every 
where  the  good,  old  apostolic  doctrine  of  “ Repent- 


REV.  HENRY  G. 

GUINNESS. 

The  accompanying 
portrait  will  be  recog- 
nized by  all  who  have 
heard 


eloquent 
young  preacher,  Mr. 
Guinness,  who  is  now 
in  this  country. 

Henry  Grattan  Guin- 
ness was  born  near 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1830.  His  father 
was  brother  to  Mr. 
Guinness,  the  brewer 
of  Dublin  “Stout”  ce- 
lebrity, and  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  army ; and 
his  mother  the  widow 
of  Captain  d’Esterre, 
who  fell  in  a duel  with 
the  late  Daniel  O’Con- 
nell, some  35  years  ago. 
He  was  brought  up  and 
well  instructed,  by  his 
pious  parents,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Divine 
truth.  About  seven 
years  ago  he  determ- 
ined to  go  to  sea.  He 
left  England,  and  wan- 
dered over  the  shores 
of  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  Texas,  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  etc. 
During  the  voyage  the 
ship  was  nearly  lost  on 
two  occasions,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  (the 
captain  states)  to  the 
steadiness  and  presence 
of  tqind  displayed  by 
young  Guinness  that 
the  ship  was  preserved. 

On  reaching  home  his  friends  urged  him  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  agriculture.  To  this  he  was  disin- 
clined, but  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  went  to  re- 
side on  the  estate  of  a relative  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land. His  taste  remained  unchanged.  He  pre- 
ferred the  stir  of  seamanship  to  the  quietness  of 
farming.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1854,  he  again 
set  out  on  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  Soon  after 
the  ship  sailed  they  were  obliged  to  put  back,  in  a 
half-wrecked  condition,  and  he  being  attacked  by 
a most  serious  and  alarming  illness,  was  quite  un- 
able to  proceed  further,  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Cheltenham,  apparently  a dying  man. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  and  having  obtained  peace  in  be- 
lieving, he  at  once,  with  the  help  of  God,  determ- 
ined to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his  Master’s  service. 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  New  College,  London, 
under  his  friend  and  tutor,  the  late  Dr.  Harris. 
This  was  about  January,  1856. 

Pending  his  acceptance  at  New  College,  Mr. 
Guinness  occupied  himself  among  the  poor  of 
Cheltenham.  He  also  addressed  gatherings  in  the 
work-house  and  other  places.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  some  unforeseen  circumstance  had  pre- 
vented the  inmates  from  assembling  as  he  had  ar- 
ranged, and  as  he  was  retracing  his  way  back,  sad 


GOD  HELP  OUR  MEN  AT  SEA! 


Kneeling,  and  looking,  In  the  stormfirc's  light, 
To  Heaven  for  grace. 

And  angels’  glory  was  upon  him,  bright 
As  upon  Stephen's  face. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHICH  GIVES  THE  HISTORY  OF  A LAST  CHANCE. 

The  day  succeeding  Nora  Manton’s  battle  and 
triumph  over  the  Doubt  Fiend  went  by,  like  all 
other  days,  with  just  so  many  ticks  of  the  bank- 
ing-room clock  as  well  as  clocks  in  general. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  a patent-safe  side, 
and  there  is  also  a human-heart  side  to  every 
business  man,  to  every  firm,  to  Clingham  & Co., 
and  to  the  house  which  their  Cheswick  Branch 
occupied.  Fit  representative  of  the  patent-safe 
side,  Luke  Green  sat  all  day  and  held  his  secret 
hate,  revengeful  prayers,  and  plannings. 

He  had  set  inquiries  on  foot  for  Ernest  Beck- 
ford’s  whereabouts ; he  was  quietly,  cautiously 
hunting  him  down  by  emissaries  who  were  trusty 
and  silent ; and  he  lived  on  the  hope  of  coming 
up  with  him  as  his  most  concentrated  nutriment 
and  stimulus.  In  his  soul  he  hated  him  for 
Nora’s  sake ; but  his  ostensible  reason  for  venge- 


With 


God  help  our  men  at  sea! 

Tlie  workers,  wlio  at  home  can  find  no  spheres 
For  work  ; whom  poverty 

Drives  from  tlieir  birthland,  strong,  despite  those  tears, 
To  toil,  and  win ; 

And  then,  please  God,  return  for  peaceful  years 
To  their  own  land  and  kin. 


God  help  our  men  at  sea! 

If  lust  of  power  or  of  revenge  assail 
England’s  tranquillity. 

Using  His  gracious  gifts,  we  shall  prevail. 
As  oft  before. 

And  Israel  see  the  proud  Egyptians  pale 
And  “dead  on  the  sea-shore.’ 


A CINGALESE  BOAT  IN  A HIGH  SEA.— [Sek  preceding  Page.] 
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ancc  was  to  be  the  wallet,  which  he  really  be- 
lieved, however,  to  have  been  taken  in  a drunk- 
en freak. 

On  the  human-heart  side  of  the  house,  the 
secret  of  Ernest  Beckford,  the  love  of  him,  the 
unshaken,  unshakable  faith  in  him,  was  well 
kept  also.  Bitterly  were  some  of  the  moments 
of  the  day  marked  with  tears  — so  strange  it 
seemed  to  Nora,  as  she  glided  from  room  to 
room  on  her  household  avocations,  going  softly, 
ns  one  who  knows  not  what  God  would  say  or 
do  next,  and  anxious  to  catch  His  least  whisper 
— so  strange  it  seemed  that,  if  Ernest  really 
loved  her  as  she  believed,  he  should  depart  thus 
from  Chcswick  — not  only  without  expressing 
himself,  but  in  a way  which,  with  most  sensi- 
tive girls,  would  have  materially  injured  his 
cause — by  stealth,  and  as  Luke  Green  would  say 
— though  Nora  would  not,  could  not  even  think 
— like  a defaulter,  a thief.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  singular  absence  ? What  the  mean- 
ing of  any  absence  at  all?  His  post  in  the 
Bank  was  vacant : his  duties  neglected  while  a 
substitute  was  sought,  and  all  this  without  ex- 
planation, without  warning,  without  excuse. 

It  was  well  for  her,  perhaps,  that  during  this 
day  her  mind  was  diverted  in  another  direction, 
and  another  set  of  emotions  brought  into  play 
than  grief  and  pining,  anxious  wonder.  The 
event  which  did  her  that  service  was  this : John 
Manton  having  the  dyspepsia,  found  his  life  con- 
sist of  two  main  tendencies — sin  and  contrition 
— which  made  it  resemble  one  of  those  pleasant 
serpentine  streams  that  one  sees  in  a flat  coun- 
try, where  there  are  no  mountains  to  straighten 
the  water-courses ; and  which  having  run  ten 
miles  to  the  east,  immediately  compensates  by 
bending  on  itself  and  running  as  many  back  to 
the  west  again.  The  Missouri,  on  the  Kansas 
border,  is  such  an  instance ; and  John  Manton’s 
life  was  another.  On  Sunday  the  air  was  brac- 
ing, the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  walking  dry,  the 
parson  eloquent;  he  had  a good  appetite,  and  ate 
a hearty  dinner,  with  Gloria-tibi’s  resounding 
through  all  the  portions  of  his  system — after 
which  he  discoursed  cheerfully  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  present  and  future 
condition  of  the  race.  On  Monday  there  was  a 
muggy  atmosphere — a sky  full  of  great,  awk- 
ward, dingy  clouds,  looking  like  a young  cook’s 
mistake  in  dumplings;  under  foot  was  a coarse, 
chocolate  paste,  that  swallowed  up  the  shoes  of 
the  wayfarer,  and  John  Manton  felt  the  after- 
effects of  yesterday’s  hearty  dinner ; whereupon 
he  lost  all  confidence  in  human  perfectibility, 
and  regarded  himself  as  the  chief  of  sinners, 
because  he  had  yesterday  expressed  a mere 
whimsical  vagary  to  the  effect  that  we  were  not 
all  going  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  Disagreeable 
One.  So  that,  ns  I said,  his  life  was  a pretty 
methodical  alternation  of  sin  and  contrition — 
fantasy  and  despair — impudent  happiness  and 
ridiculous  abasement.  On  this  present  day  he 
had  an  attack  of  repentance.  It  seized  him 
when  he  first  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  grew 
worse  and  worse  all  day,  until  three  o’clock 
precisely  of  the  afternoon ; at  which  period,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  and  almost  indignant  ar- 
guments of  Nora’s  really  indignant  heart — in 
spite  of  her  representing  to  him  that  he  would 
make  his  manhood  disrespected,  and  open  the 
gate  for  her  womanhood  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
the  same  brute  feet  that  would  spurn  him — in 
spite  of  his  own  memory,  faint  and  diluted  by 
dyspeptic  tears  of  remorse  as  it  was,  that  yes- 
terday he  had  felt  nobler  and  worthier  in  show- 
ing Air.  Green  the  door  than  in  any  act  of  his 
last  dozen  years — he  persisted  in  going  to  the 
superintendent,  confessing  that  he  had  been 
hasty,  and  virtually  asking  to  be  restored,  with 
full  forgiveness,  to  the  superintendential  bosom. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him  on  his  way  to 
Luke  Green’s  desk  the  wounded  heart  of  the 
young  girl  gave  itself  utterance  in  a sigh  that 
told  of  tears  too  far  down  to  come.  Alone,  en- 
tirely alone  was  she,  with  that  loneliness  which 
those  feel  who  not  onW.hayp.nqhq.lpqj:.  but  have 
also  to  help  the  fainMeartecL  '-Shc'-hn.d  borne 


her  father  all  that  day,  like  a drifting  mass  of 
logged  sea-weed,  on  the  wave  of  her  mighty 
womanly  patience  and  faith ; now  he  had  slid 
from  her,  and  was  washed  out  of  her  reach,  to 
be  whirled  on  in  the  veering,  eddying  current 
of  his  own  morbid  self-will. 

Presently,  as  she  sat  silently  thinking  and 
praying,  and  in  her  heart  turned  over  the  leaf 
of  that  day’s  discouragement  to  begin  a fresh 
page  of  effort  and  patience,  she  heard  the  well- 
known  footstep  of  her  father  returning,  accom- 
panied by  his  voice  and  that  of  Mr.  Luke  Green. 
Evidently  the  difficulty  was  all  made  up  between 
them,  for  an  unwonted  liveliness  pervaded  John 
Manton’s  tone,  and  Mr.  Green’s  was  restored  to 
all  its  habitual  suavity  and  fluency.  Could  he 
be  coming  to  call  on  her  ? She  sprang  from  her 
seat,  and  flew  rather  than  ran  out  of  the  room, 
and  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  little  bedchamber. 
There  she  put  on  her  flat  and  walking-shoes  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  throwing  aside  the  apron 
which  she  had  worn  while  showing  Priscilla,  her 
one  servant,  how  to  set  the  sponge  for  John 
Manton’s  Graham  bread,  she  was  all  ready  for 
an  escape  into  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  lanes — 
any  where  out  of  the  sight  of  her  dishonored 
and  self-respectless  father  and  the  mildly  tri- 
umphant superintendent  of  Cheswick  Branch. 
She  heard  the  two  enter  below,  she  heard  her 
own  name  called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ; but 
having  no  morbid  notions  about  duty,  where 
duty  meant  swelling  the  ovation  in  which  her 
father  was  led  captive  at  the  heel  of  a man  who 
was  odious  to  her,  she  did  not  answer  a syllable. 
So  that  her  father  inferred  she  was  gone  out — 
as  she  was  ten  seconds  thereafter. 

There  is  such  a divine,  quiet  endurance  to  be 
learned  of  the  heaven  that  Nora  found  herself 
many  degrees  calmer  beneath  it  than  she  had 
been  in-doors. 

A little  picket  gate  let  Nora  out  from  the  back 
of  the  Bank-house  garden  into  the  broad  mead- 
ows through  which  the  stream  flowed.  Once  in 
the  fields  and  she  would  be  invisible  from  the 
Bank,  or,  at  least,  indistinguishable.  To  make 
the  distance  between  her  and  it  long  enough,  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  she  began  running,  making 
for  a stile  which,  just  this  side  of  the  brook, 
crossed  a stone  wall  perhaps  twenty  rods  from 
the  gate.  Reaching  the  stile  she  mounted  it 
briskly,  but  recoiled,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  she  saw  stretched  out  upon  the  grass  the 
figures  of  two  very  strangely-looking  men.  Al- 
though it  was  in  the  height  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, one  of  them  was  enveloped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a camlet  cloak,  whose  upraised  cape, 
aided  by  a very  broad  brimmed  and  intensely 
green-ribboned  chip-hat,  quite  concealed  his 
face.  Propped  on  one  elbow,  he  was  gesticu- 
lating earnestly  to  his  comrade,  a person  of  her- 
culean shoulders,  and  probably  not  varying  very 
much  from  eighteen  stone  in  weight,  who,  in 
more  perfect  abandon,  had  thrown  himself  at 
full  length  upon  his  immense  square  back,  and 
with  his  great  red  seal-like  pair  of  flippers  ex- 
tended at  right  angles  from  his  body  on  the 
grass,  and  his  boots  in  perfect  serenity  pointing 
toward  the  sky,  looked  not  unlike  some  new 
model  of  steam-tug,  very  broad  in  the  beam, 
and  with  an  outrigger  arrangement — a resem- 
blance materially  assisted  by  the  long  Regalia, 
which,  being  planted  perfectly  upright  in  his 
mouth,  made  a very  respectable  and  energetic 
smoke-pipe.  Altogether  he  looked  as  if  ho 
could  steam  up,  and  take  any  thing  short  of 
Noah’s  ark  down  the  bay  very  easily.  A chip 
hat  like  his  companion’s,  and  a blue  linen  Rag- 
lan, of  a number  of  yards  proportioned  to  the 
large  surface  to  be  covered  and  very  flowing, 
blue  cloth  pantaloons,  and  heavy  boots,  were  his 
attire.  A clump  of  elders  furnished  the  two 
an  extempore  booth,  under  which  fragments 
of  egg-shell,  bread  crusts,  and  a piece  of  pa- 
per doing  service  as  salt-cellar,  showed  that 
they  had  been  taking  dinner  al  fresco.  To 
complete  the  picture,  by  the  side  of  each  lay  a 
suitable  trusty  oane — the  stout  man  having  a 
stout  bludgeon,  and  his  slight  friend  being 
equipped  with  a slenderer  one.  As  Nora  stood 
on  the  upper  step  of  the  stile,  where  she  saw 
them  first,  she  paused  in  indecision  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat,  her  heart  beating  faster  with 
the  start  their  queer  appearance  had  given  her. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  picnickers  noticed  her 
hesitation,  and  whispered  something  into  the 
ear  of  the  prostrate  one,  upon  which  he  ele- 
vated himself  with  elephantine  agility,  and  to- 
gether they  both  wandered  off  into  the  fields, 
away  from  the  path  which  Nora  seemed  seek- 
ing by  the  stile.  She  passed  over,  and  contin- 
ued her  way,  walking  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
though  afraid  to  attract  the  men’s  attention  by 
running,  should  they  be  mischievous  characters. 
Her  suspicions  were  allayed,  however,  ns  she 
saw,  casting  furtive  glances  now  and  then  over 
her  shoulder,  that  they  had  almost  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  the  village;  and  making  up 
her  mind  that  they  were  only  a more  fantastic 
kind  than  usual  of  summer  idlers — gentlemen 
from  the  boards  of  southeastern  wards  of  the 
metropolis,  or  such  like,  she  pursued  her  walk 
quietly,  being  now  quite  out  of  view  from  the 
Bank.  Five  minutes  more,  and  she  had  reached 
the  eddy  just  below  the  row  of  willows  on  which 
Ernest’s  window  looked,  sweet — oh!  more  than 
all  articulate  speech  sweet  to  her  — because 
there  the  first  bud  of  his  love  to  her  blossomed 
in  her  sight — there  the  secret  freight  of  his 
heart’s  treasure  was  drawn  ashore  by  her  hand 
from  the  shoals,  while  he  still  thought  that  none 
beheld  it  save  Him  to  whose  care  it  was  con- 
signed. From  this  spot  to  a long  distance  above 
the  house  where  Ernest  had  lodged  the  silver  wil- 
lows grew  close  and  luxuriant,  branching  near 
the  ground,  as  is  their  wont,  and  sending  their 
long  root  fibres  far  back  into  the  land  as  well  as 
downward  into  the  water-course,  whose  crum- 
bling bank  they  were  planted  to  protect.  They 
thus  made  a compact  hedge,  behind  which  Nora 
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had  sometimes  stolen,  thinking  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  protract  her  afternoon  walk  under  their 
flickering  green  and  pearly  leaves,  and  feeling — 
for,  oh  thou  world,  it  would  have  been  so  very  im- 
modest to  think.' — that  perhaps  here  and  there, 
as  at  the  clump  opposite  Ernest’s  window,  she 
might  fittingly  rest  in  some  shadowy  conceal- 
ment, and  now  and  then  see,  unseen,  between 
the  branches,  that  noble  face  which  looked  out 
on  the  West — that  face  so  dearly  intermixing 
with  all  her  day  life  and  dreams. 

To-day,  alas  ! no  maidenly  reserve  was  need- 
ed in  approaching  this  spot.  No  deep  and  mus- 
ing eye  might  have  its  glance  attracted  to  her 
hiding-place  by  any  motion  of  hers.  There 
would  be  no  fair,  brave,  unconscious  face  there 
to  welcome  her  stolen  gaze.  He  was  gone — 
gone ! Oh ! who  but  God  could  tell  whither  ? 

As  Nora  thought  of  this,  and  the  sense  of  her 
utter  loneliness  came  upon  her  like  a faintness 
at  the  heart,  she  made  the  place  that  had  been 
once  her  dreaming  nook  by  the  hour  her  ora- 
tory now;  and,  kneeling  down  by  the  willows 
opposite  to  Ernest’s  window,  cried  out  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul, 

“ O God ! O God ! why  must  he  be  gone, 
and  under  this  dreadful  shadow?  Let  me  sec 
him  again,  alive  and  noble  as  he  is ! Or — Oh  ! 
I can  not  ask  thee  to  let  me  see  him  dead,  even 
if,  being  alive,  he  must  be  sullied.  But  no,  no, 
no!  he  is  not,  he  never  will  be,  aught  but  the 
glorious  soul  he  ever  was  to  me.  Oh,  my  God, 
spare  this  suspense  to  me — spare  it,  and  let  me 
behold  once  more  my  heavenly  one— my  pure — 
my  glorious — my  beloved — ” 

A foot  cracked  under  it  a dead  osier,  some- 
where down  the  willow  range,  evidently,  from 
the  sound,  not  many  yards  off.  There  was  a 
noise  of  brushing  through,  as  if  some  one  who 
had  crossed  the  stream  were  penetrating  the 
barrier  of  branches  from  the  water-side.  Nora 
sprang  to  her  feet,  threw  back  her  flat,  and  list- 
ened, with  alarm  on  her  face,  and  her  head 
erect  like  a startled  fawn.  She  waited  for 
some  time,  and  neither  seeing  any  thing,  nor 
hearing  any  repetition  of  the  noise,  concluded 
her  fears  fanciful,  and  ascribed  them  to  a fall- 
ing branch  or  something  kindred. 

She  had  just  thrown  herself  down  upon  the 
grassy  bank  with  the  former  abandonment, 
when  the  noise  was  heard  again,  and  the  true 
cause  for  her  alarm  presented  itself.  Stealing 
along  the  edge  of  the  willows,  with  a meek 
downcastness,  came  Mr.  Luke  Green,  his  arms 
crossed  before  him,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and,  to  all  appearance,  buried  in  deep 
thought.  Before  Nora  could  recover  from  her 
surprise  he  had  reached  her,  and  seemed  going 
past.  Then  he  started,  looked  up,  and,  with 
the  most  admirable  imitation  of  having  come 
upon  her  casually,  coughed,  appeared  embar- 
rassed at  his  intrusion,  and  said,  gently, 

“ Really — forgive  me,  Miss  Manton  ! The 
loveliness  of  the  day  and  of  this  place  has  so 
fascinated  us  both,  that  I may  be  pardoned  if 
our  walks  intersect — to  say  nothing,”  added 
Mr.  Luke  Green,  in  a manner  more  quiet  even 
than  usual,  “of  another  loveliness  which  might 
well  have  drawn  any  man  of  fine  taste  hither, 
had  lie  been  able,  by  any  means,  to  know  it  was 
here.” 

And  the  superintendent  cast  at  Nora  such  a 
glance  as  is  interchanged  between  the  boys’  and 
girls’  galleries,  during  a long  sermon,  in  a vil- 
lage church  attended  by  boarding-schools. 

“As  yon  had  no  means  of  knowing  I was 
here,  Mr.  Green,  fine  taste  must  be  an  instinct 
with  you.  You  quite  flatter  your  taste,  I think. 
Fray  use  all  the  stock  of  flattery  you  have  upon 
that." 

And  Nora,  conscious  thnt  her  color  was  mount- 
ing with  the  sense  of  contempt  and  displeasure 
essayed  to  pass  Luke  Green  with  these  words’ 
which  were  spoken  in  a tone  of  womanly  firm- 
ness, but  without  a suspicion  of  pique. 

“ I have  offended  the 
sweet  Miss  Manton  by 
the  sincere  offering  of  a 
feeling  I hold  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  know 
her  ? How  unfortunate 
I am  ! The  friend  of 
her  father  — her  own 
childhood’s  friend — one 
who  has  the  good  of 
both  deeply — yes,  deep- 
est of  all — at  his  heart; 
and  he  is  quite  cast  out 
of  favor  for  an  over-ar- 
dor, a slight  tenderness 
in  the  expression  of  his 
affection ! Will  you  not 
forgive  me,  as  you  used 
to  if  I teased  you  when 
a little  child?” 

And  Luke  Green  un- 
ostentatiously, yet  ef- 
fectually, put  himself 
in  her  way,  so  that  she 
could  not  escape  with- 
out more  energy  in  her 
manner  than  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  seem- 
ed yet  to  call  for. 

“ Mr.  Green,”  spoke 
Nora,  her  voice  trem- 
bling just  perceptibly 
with  dislike  and  anxie- 
ty, “you  will  not  have 
offended  me  — at  any 
rate,  I shall  not  remem- 
ber it — if  you  will  not 
talk  to  me  in  compli- 
ments any  more.  If  you 
feel  friendly  to  me,  and 
you  say  you  do,  whenev- 
er we  happen  to  meet  I 
wish  you  would  show  it 
by  making  the  language 


j you  address  to  me  as  plain  as  if  von  were  talk- 
ing to  one  of  your  customers  at  the  Bunk.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  little  friend,  think  how  un- 
gallant that  would  be ! I sometimes  tell  them 
to  clear  out,  sometimes  refuse  their  requests 
flatly,  and  never,  never  speak  to  them  as  if  I 
had  known  them  for  years,  like  a certain  vounsr 
lady.”  * ° 

“ Yes,  you  have  known  me  for  years  ; thnt  is 
very  true.  And  I think  I have  a right  to  hope 
that  every  year  you  will  respect  me  more.  I 
am  not  a child,  Mr.  Green  — not  any  longer, 
though  when  you  came  to  Cheswick  I was  one. 
You  seem  to  forget  this.  Please  to  remember 
it.  I really  must  bid  you  good-afternoon,  ns  I 
came  to  this  place  without  bringing  any  com- 
panion by  preference.” 

Again  she  tried  to  pass  him,  looking  and 
bowing  her  desire  to  do  so  very  clearly.  But 
Luke  Green  put  out  his  hand — not  rudely,  but 
persuasively,  and  in  a most  pleading  manner. 

“ Please  listen  to  me,  Miss  Manton.  It  will 
not  harm  you  to  give  five  minutes  of  vour  time 
to  a man  who  lias  watched  your  growth  up  to 
womanhood  with  sleepless  anxiety — with  more 
than  parental  interest.  You  ask'  me  to  speak 
plainly.  Hear  me  just  the  little  time  I ask,  and 
I will  speak  so.” 

Nora  folded  her  hands,  put  herself  into  a list- 
ening attitude,  and  bowed,  granting  his  request. 

Luke  Green  continued:  “I  am  glad  that  I 
chanced  upon  you  this  afternoon,  for  the  sake 
of  this  very  plain  speaking.  There  is  something 
very  sweet  in  the  thought  of  being  permitted  to 
speak  plainly  to  the  young  lady,  as  I did  to  my 
little  playmate  Nora  in  her  childhood.  As  I said', 
I’ve  watched  your  whole  budding  and  blossom- 
ing ; what  my  poor  efforts  could  do  they  liavo 
done  to  aid  in  smoothing  your  pathway  up  to 
womanhood ; and  now  I would — oh ! I would  to 
Heaven— that  I could  surround  you  with  such  a 
hedge  of  tender  care  that  nothing  hurtful  or 
fearful  should  ever  cross  your  path  as  long  ns 
you  live.  But  as  I look  on  your  poor  old  father, 
oh,  oh!” 

Luke  Green  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  hide 
a very  proper  emotion  to  which  his  just  dra- 
matic taste  assigned  this  as  the  best  place;  and 
then,  feeling  somewhat  relieved,  resumed : 

“ Grieve  us  as  it  does,  he  certainly  can  not 
last  long,  he  must  be  taken  to  his  rest.” 

A shadow  of  great  distress  passed  over  Nora’s 
face  as  he  said  this,  which  Luke  Green  observed 
and  fell  in  with  adroitly. 

“Yes,  and  then,  then  I beheld  you  in  this 
cruel  world  fatherless,  motherless,  and  my  heart 
breaks  to  think  what  you  will  do.  What  will 
you  do  ? who  will  take  care  of  you  ?” 

In  spite  of  her  indignation  at  what  she  in- 
stinctively felt  must  be  a willful  effort  to  make 
her  unhappy,  the  lip  of  the  young  girl  quivered, 
as  yielding  to  the  softer  emotion,  she  replied, 
quietly, 

“ God  takes  care  of  my  father  and  myself  both 
— he  can  also  take  care  of  me  alone.” 

“ Miss  Manton  !”■ — and  asLukeGreen  said  this 
he  drew  nearer  her  and  made  an  effort  to  take 
her  hand,  which  she  avoided  without  appearing 
to  notice  it — “ Miss  Manton  ! is  there  no  one  on 
earth  who  can  be  Heaven’s  aid  in  guarding  you? 
Can  you  not  put  your  hand  confidingly  into  that 
of  one  who  loves  you,  and  let  him  be  your  pro- 
tector— even  interposing  his  own  heart  between 
you  and  ill— for  all  your  life?” 

Nora  felt  her  cheeks  all  mantling  with  the 
rich  red  blood  that  as  yet  was  not  schooled  to 
keep  her  woman  secrets,  for  she  did  think  of 
such  a one,  though  she  answered  nothing. 

“ I will  speak  more  plainly.  7 am  that  man ! 

I am_  he  that  could  shield  you  with  his  person, 
his  life,  his  honor,  even  were  it  called  for ! I 
have  loved  you  from  childhood  — I love  you 
now !” 

“ If  you  arc  a true  friend  to  my  father  and  to 
roe — if  he  dies,  which  God  forbid!  nono  elso 
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shall  ever  take  his  place  in  my  esteem  but  you, 
Mr.  Green.” 

“Miss  Manton,  let  me  be  nearer  than  father 
to  you,  nearer  than  mother,  brother,  any  human 
friend ! I will  say  directly  what  I mean — be  my 
wife,  and  till  you  die  you  shall  never  know  want 
unsatisfied!  I am  rich,  I am  daily  growing 
richer ; think  what  my  place  and  my  money  will 
get  for  you ; elegant  house,  carriage  and  horses, 
every  luxury  of  city  and  country.” 

“ Sir ! dare  you  insult  me  because  I am  a girl 
and  alone  ?” 

“ No,  no ! I do  not  mean  that ; I fear  you 
misunderstand  me.” 

“ For  your  manhood’s  6ake  I hope  I do,  Mr. 
Green.” 

“ Nora! — ” 

“Miss  Manton,  if  you  please,  Sir;  allow  me 
to  pass : it  is  best  this  conversation  should  cease.” 

“ And  will  you  not  then  bo  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  holds  you  as  dear  as  Heaven?  Will 
you  not — will  you  never  love  me !” 

“Mr.  Luke  Green!  after  the  insulting  offer 
you  have  made  to  buy  me,  and  which  is  but 
the  last  effort  of  a long  series,  as  I believe, 
to  make  me  the  thing  of  purchase  from  a poor 
and  sick-hearted  old  man  whose  only  possession 
I am — after  all  this,  Sir,  do  not  defile  that  holy 
name  of  love  in  my  cars  by  your  speaking  it ! 
Ask  me  at  some  future  day,  when  you  are 
ashamed  of  what  you  have  said,  if  that  day 
comes,  not  to  loathe  you,  and  perhaps  I may  do 
that.  I do  not  know  what  it  is  which  you  see  in 
the  daughter  of  a poor  old  man  to  make  her  an 
object  of  such  money  value,  and  other  value  you 
have  to-day  shown  yourself  incapable  of  under- 
standing. But  if  my  father  should  die,  I had 
rather  also  die  and  go  to  God  and  him  than  be 
obliged  to  you  for  a moment’s  existence  on  the 
earth ! I also  speak  plainly ; you  will  hereafter 
understand  and  avoid  me.  I wish  to  pass 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Why  should  any  one  afflicted  with  defective  legs  tum 
clergyman? — Because  he  would  cease  to  be  a layman 
(lame  ’un). 


A Brute's  Thought  about  Women — It  matters  very 
little  how  ugly  she  may  he,  a woman  never  sees  a pretty 
one  excepting  in  the  looking-glass.— Our  own  Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Advice  to  Gas  Monopolists. — “Gentlemen,  Flare 
up,  or  you  may  burn  your  lingers !“ 


QUITE  OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
As  befit*  a Knight  companion 
Of  the  Order  of  the  Fleece, 

The  Nephew  of  his  Uncle 
Casts  sheep’s  eyes  upon  his  Nice. 

But  if  this  close  attachment 
To  a tie  he  dare*  to  draw, 

Let  him  beware  lest  Europe 
Invoke  the  Canon  Law. 

The  Imperial  Idea 
All  must  desire  to  please, 

But  such  a union  is  within 
“Prohibited  degrees." 


Simple,  but  Agricultubal. — Q.  What  is  the  best 
time  for  sowing  tares?— .1.  When  the  landlord  goes 
round  and  collects  his  rents. 


Advice  to  Bachelors. — Eat  cold  pudding  to  Bettle 
your  love ; but  don't  do  any  thing  which  will  induce  you 
to  settle  your  money. 


Advice. — “ Friend ! Imitate  the  example  of  the  rail- 
way engine.  He  is  the  greatest  teetotaler  running- 
can  keep  up  for  hours  at  the  rate  of  forty,  and  even  sixty 
miles  an  hour— and  whistles  over  his  work  all  the  while ; 
and  yet  lie  never  takes  any  thing  but  water  when  he 
wants  to  wet  his  whistle  1" 

Elderly  unmarried  ladies  are  considered  by  some  per- 
sons the  least  enviable  of  all  kinds  of  waiting-maids. 


“ You  seem  to  walk  more  erect  than  usual,  my  friend." 
“ Yes,  I have  been  straitened  by  circumstances." 


“Can’t  we  make  your  lover  jealous,  Miss T' — “Oh, 
yes,  Sir,  I think  we  can,  if  we  put  our  heads  together." 


now!” 

And  Nora  looked  tho  impersonation  of  moral 
itrength,  as,  standing  upright  in  her  conscious- 
ness of  purity  and  honor,  she  made  a queenly 
gesture  with  her  white,  womanly  arm,  her  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  sorrowful  indignation 
but  clear  enough  to  shame  down  the  cold,  me- 
chanic glance  of  Luke  Green.  How  much 
stronger  than  any  brute  force  did  even  he  feel 
her  to  be  as  her  small  figure,  which  he  could 
have  crushed  ere  she  could  have  cried,  confront- 
ed him,  its  whole  outline  and  allure  so  full  of 
conscious  right  and  might ! And  for  a moment 
he  cringed.  But  as  if  made  desperate  by  the 
sight  of  that  growing  beauty  of  the  prize  just  as 
it  was  about  to  slip  from  his  hands  forever,  he 
stepped  into  her  way  saying,  huskily,  “ No,  you 
shall  not  go— not  yet— not  yet— till  I say  one 
word  more.  I am  anxious — naturally  so,  with 
the  feeling  I have  cherished  toward  you — to 
avert  a great  calamity  from  you.  Mr.  Manton 
may  do  something  worse  than  die.  Something 
that  might  be  a great  deal  harder  than  that, 
both  for  him  and  you,  may  happen.”  Luke 
Green  said  this  with  a terrible  coolness  which 
might  have  appalled  many  a man,  and  the 
young,  tender  woman  upon  whom  he  had  fixed 
his  icy  eye  as  he  uttered  these  bad  things  de- 
liberately, and  without  a trace  of  human  passion, 
grew  deathly  white,  and  her  face  was  blank  with 
a strange  look  of  puzzle. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  said,  faintly; 
“what  do  you  mean?” 

“Do  you  know  that  handwriting?”  And  he 
held  up  for  her  inspection  a note  of  hand  for 
three  hundred  dollars,  signed  by  John  Manton. 

“Oh  !”  said  Nora.  She  uttered  this  exclam- 
ation in  a tone  that  expressed  mingled  relief 
and  pain : relief,  because  if  that  was  all,  it  was 
not  as  dreadful  as  the  suspense  produced  by 
Luke  Green’s  mysterious  manner;  pain,  be- 
cause the  note  was  still  another  item  of  shame- 
ful obligation  to  the  superintendent,  and  one 
she  had  not  known  till  now. 

“I  do  know  the  handwriting,”  said  Nora, 
commanding  herself ; “ and  if  I do  not  blush  to 
see  it,  it  is  because  the  feeling  that  I bear  to- 
ward yourself,  Sir,  gives  no  place  to  shame  for 
the  loved  and  unfortunate  father  whom  you 
have  insnared.” 

“Iinsnared?  If  Now,  really,  if  it  were  not 
such  a very  solemn  and  painful  subject,  I should 
be  inclined  to  feel  amused.  No ; I will  not  per- 
mit myself  to  speak  playfully — my  heart  aches 
too  much  to  do  that — I will  not  be  profane  to 
my  own  better  nature.  My  dear  young  lady, 
let  me  speak  plainly  to  you  again.  I am  not 
skilled  in  wooing  women,  and  if  I seemed  rude 
to  you  before,  pray  forgive  me.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  your  dear  father  has  not  been  insnared  by 
me.  Could  you  hear  this  note  tell  its  own  story, 
it  would  say  nothing  of  having  been  taken  com- 
pulsorily from  Mr.  Manton.  I pressed  no  loan 
on  him  to  which  it  is  a witness.  Hark  1” — and 
Luke  Green  listened.  “I  thought  I heard  a 
Bplash.  Oh,  it  was  nothing!”  he  said,  as  he 
looked  through  the  willows  upon  the  brook,  and 
saw  it  lonely  as  before.  He  continued : 

“ I never  even  asked  it  of  your  father  ns  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  indebtedness  incurred  by 
him  before.  No!  It  is  but  one  of  ten  just  like 
it.  See,  here  they  are !”  and  Luke  Green  took 
a bundle  of  papers  from  his  pocket,  folded  and 
filed,  and  drew  his  finger  over  them  rapidly. 
On  each  of  them  he  had  indorsed,  “ Mr.  Man- 
ton’s  note  for  $300,”  of  various  dates ! 

Nora’s  heart  choked  her  so  that  she  could  not 
speak.  She  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow,  as 
if  to  recall  herself  and  brush  away  a web  that 
seemed  settling  over  her  eyes.  And  Luke  Green 
went  on : 

“Shall  I tell  you  the  painful  history  of  those 
papers?  I hardly  know  whether  it  is  best  or 
not,  loving  you  as  I do.” 

“ Go  on,  Mr.  Green”  said  Nora,  in  a tone  of 
such  terrible  calmHos^  ns- her  adver- 
sary’s in  his  most  and  now 


Shrewd  inquiries  are  being  made  whether  the  cup  of 
sorrow  lius  a saucer. 


An  Irish  paper  advertises,  “Wanted,  an  able-bodied 
man  as  a washer-woman." 


We  know  a poor  fellow  who  takes  the  palm  in  all  his 
quarrels  with  his  wife.  She  slaps  his  face. 

A lady,  playfully  condemning  the  wearing  of  mustach- 
es, declared,  “It  is  one  of  the  fashions  I set  my  face 
against  1" 

One  person  abusing  another  in  the  presence  of  Church- 
ill, the  poet,  said,  “ He  was  so  extremely  stupid,  that  if 
you  said  a good  tiling  he  could  not  uuderstand  it.” — 
“ Pray,  Sir,"  said  Churchill,  “ did  you  ever  try  him  ?" 


“Good-morning,  Patrick,"  said  a gentleman  to  his 
Irish  laborer.  “ Slippery  tills  morning.” — “ Slippery  ? — 
and  bejabers,  it  is  nothing  else,  your  honor.  Upon  my 
word,  and  I slid  down  three  times  without  getting  up 


A Gascon  officer,  demanding  his  salary  from  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  declared  that  he  was  in  danger  of  dying  with 
hunger.  The  Minister,  who  saw  that  his  visage  wns  full 
and  ruddy,  told  him  that  his  face  contradicted  his  state- 
ment. “Ah,  Sir,"  said  he,  “don’t  trust  to  that;  this 
face  is  not  mine,  it  belongs  to  my  landlord,  who  has 
given  me  credit  for  a long  time  past  1" 

A new  form  of  electro-biology  has  been  evoked  in 
Paris— all  who  choose  are  sent  to  sleep  with  a table- 
spoon placed  between  their  eyes.  The  great  amusement 
of  a Paris  soirie  is  to  produce  an  attack  of  hypnotisms, 
as  it  is  termed,  and  you  see  ladies  holding  their  diamonds 
in  their  hands,  and  men  armed  with  all  the  silver  spoons 
they  can  lay  hold  of.  The  most  extraordinary  tales  are 
told  of  the  accidents  brought  about;  and  in  one  corner 

you  are  informed  how  Count was  thrown  into  fits  by 

looking  at  Madame  V 's  diamond  hail-comb ; and  in 

another,  you  catch  the  “authentic  account”  of  Baron 

y ’s  squint  produced  by  too  steady  contemplation  of  a 

well-polished  gravy-spoon,  and  of  which  nothing  in  the 
world  can  cure  him  now. 


Transported  fob  Life. — The  man  who  marries  hap- 
pily-   

Grbat  Social  Questions. — Which  is  the  right  side 
of  twenty?  What  do  you  say  to  fourteen?  Is  twenty- 
one  the  wrong  side?  Should  you  call  twenty-nine  the 
wrong  side  of  twenty,  or  the  right  side  of  thirty?  Has 
forty  any  right  side  at  all  nearer  than  some  figure  under 
thirty?  If  there  is  a right  side  of  forty,  is  it  not  that 
which  is  the  nearer  to  threescore  and  ten? 


TnB  Servant's  Sunday.— A lady,  on  hiring  a servant 
girl  in  the  country,  told  her,  as  a great  indulgence,  that 
she  should  have  the  liberty  of  attending  church  every 
Sunday,  but  that  she  would  be  expected  to  return  home 
always  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  service.  The 
lady,  however,  found  a positive  objection  raised  against 
this  apparently  reasonable  arrangement.  “ Na,  na,”  said 
the  lass,  “I  canna  du  that;  I wadna  gi«  the  crack  (con- 
versation) o’  the  kirk -yard  for  a'  the  service.” — Dean 
Ramsay's  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Character. 


A Word  in  the  Swell  Vocabulary. — A young  gen- 
tleman in  an  office  at  Somerset  House  was  highly  de- 
lighted by  reading,  in  the  letter  of  the  Alexandrian  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post , the  statement  that  the 
Suez  canal,  as  contemplated  by  its  projectors,  would  have 
to  be  excavated  “by  the  labor  of  the  fellahs  of  Egypt.” 
“By  Jove!”  he  exclaimed,  “that  fellah  in  the  Morning 
Post  is  a deuced  cleva  fellah ! Knows  how  to  spell  fellah. 
Those  other  fellahs  deuced  clever  fellahs  too— those  pho- 
netic fellahs— spell  fellah  same  way.  Shall  always  spell 
it  so  myself  in  fucliaw.  Wish  all  the  wawk  a have  to  do 
to-day  had  to  be  executed  by  the  labaw  of  those  Egyptian 
fellahs.’’  


Alliterations.— The  following  stanza  is  more  curi- 
ous than  cogent : 

Waxed  weary  with  watching,  wet  Wednesday  wanes 
away, 

Dim  darkness  dispersing,  down  darts  distinct  day, 

The  traveling  tinker  to  town  trips  along. 

Still  solemnly  singing  some  singular  song. 

Things  bought  as  “ great  bargains"  are  mostly  parted 
with  afterward  at  “a  tremendous  sacrifice.” 

A man  in  battle  is  not  allowed  to  whistle  to  keep  liis 
courage  up,  and  the  whistling  of  the  bullets  doesn’t  have 
that  tendency. 

She  that  marries  a man  because  he  is  a “ good  match” 
must  not  be  surprised  if  he  turns  out  a “ Lucifer.” 


It  is  said  that  the  Tartars  invite  a man  to  drink  by 
gently  pulling  his  car.  A good  many  of  our  people  will 
“ take  a pull”  without  waiting  to  have  their  ears  pulled. 


A reliable  swell  declares  that  he  lately  danced  one 
evening  with  three  young  ladles,  the  united  circumfer- 
ence of  whose  dresses  amounted  to  a hundred  yards. 


An  old  toper  chanced  to  drink  a glass  of  water  one 
day  for  want  of  something  stronger.  Smacking  his  lips 
and  turning  to  one  of  his  companions,  he  remarked, 
“ Why,  it  don’t  taste  badly.  I have  no  doubt  ’tis  whole- 
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IT’S  A BAD  RULE  THAT  DOESN’T  WOBK  BOTH 
WAYS. 

Swell.  “ I want  you  to  measure  me  for  a vest,  please." 
Dressmaker.  “You  mistake  yourself.  We  do  not 
make  here  but  the  robes  of  ladies.” 

Swell.  “ Ya-as,  I know;  but  what’s  a man  to  do? 
The  women  are  all  getting  their  things  made  by  tailors, 
and  there’s  no  getting  any  tiling  done." 


A gentleman  replied  to  a female  vagrant  who  accosted 
him  that  he  never  gave  to  beggars  in  the  street.  “ If  J 
knew  where  your  honor  lived,”  quickly  responded  the 
woman,  “I’d  be  after  calling  at  your  house,  and  then  I 
shouldn’t  interfere  with  your  arrangements."  An  ac- 
commodating beggar  that. 


A Soldier’s  Joke. — An  on  dit  from  the  camp  of  Al- 
dershott  states  that  Colonel  H , who  is  a rigid  dis- 

ciplinarian, lately  issued  an  order  that  the  men’s  hair 
should  be  cut  closer;  next  morning,  on  parade,  he  point- 
ed out  four  fellows  whose  hair  had  not  been  cut  close 
enough,  and  on  tho  following  day  Cftlled  the  same  men 
to  the  front,  when  a titter  ran  through  the  company, 
which  soon  broke  out  into  a decided  laugh.  On  the  four 
men  being  directed  to  take  off  their  caps  they  presented 
four  bare  skulls,  having  cut  their  hair  as  close  as  if  their 
heads  had  been  shaved.  The  gallant  colonel  good-hu- 
moredly joined  in  the  laugh,  but  afterward  said  he  should 
not  like  strangers  to  be  laughing  at  them,  and  then  or- 
dered  the  four  men  to  be  confined  to  their  barracks  for 
six  weeks,  when  it  might  be  supposed  their  hair  would 
be  grown  sufficiently  long  for  them  to  appear  in  public. 
The  men  little  anticipated  such  an  end  to  their  joking. 

Major  B had  a Bervant  whose  simplicity  was  almost 

incredible.  When  the  Major  told  him  to  deny  him  to 
all  visitors,  he  carried  out  the  order  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Major's  own  brother.  When  instructed,  then,  by  his 
master  that  he  was  always  at  home  to  his  brother,  John 
so  well  remembered  his  instructions  that  when  the  broth- 
er next  called  lie  was  immediately  shown  in  ; but  after 
waiting  half  an  hour  alone  he  summoned  John  to  know 
the  reason  of  the  Major’s  non-appearance.  The  literal 
servant  told  him  very  bimply  that  the  Major  had  gone 
out  to  dinner,  but  that  tho  general  order  wrf,  “Always 
at  home  to  my  brother.”  On  the  next  occasion  John 
received  still  more  explicit  orders,  and  if  the  Major’s 
brother  should  call  in  his  absence  he  was  to  be  told  that 

Major  B was  gone  to  the  general’s  to  dinner.  John, 

however,  fearful  of  again  making  a mistake,  rushed  into 
the  dining-room,  some  time  after,  where  his  master  sat 
at  table  at  the  general’s,  and,  in  an  anxious  voice,  ex- 
claimed, “But,  Major,  what  am  I to  say  if  your  brother 
docs  not  call  at  all?” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 


Premature  Loss  of  the  Hail’, 


Courrier  des  Etats  Unis, 

The  only  Daily  Newspaper  exclusively  devoted  to 
French  Language  in  the  United  States;  established  in 
1328 ; $S  per  year.  Weekly  Edition,  $4  per  year  (20 
pages  quarto  every  Saturday).  General  News,  Miscella- 
ny, and  Literature,  most  carefully  selected.  No  better 
opportunity  for  French  readers  and  scholars.  Office, 
No.  73  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 

The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  purchased  and  forwarded  to  them,  with  dis- 
patch, any  Article  this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Or- 
ders, addressed  to  WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

N.  B. — Orders  from  Ladies  will  receive  the  attention 
of  MRS.  W.,  if  required. 

Admirable  in  Quality. 


In  Price  Wonderfully  Cheap. 


12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 
12  CENTS 


THE 

THE 

THE 

SHILLING 

8HILLING 

SHILLING 

HAIR  TONIC,  BENZINE, 
IIAIR  TONIC,  BENZINE, 
HAIR  TONIC,  BENZINE, 
INDELIBLE  INK. 


TRY  THEM 
TRY  THEM 
TRY  THEM 
TRY  THEM 
TRY  THEM 
TRY  THEM 
TRY  THEM 


INDELIBLE  INK 
INDELIBLE  INK 
INDELIBLE  INK. 


TRY  THEM 
TRY  THEM 


Sold  by  3000  Druggists  at  Retail. 


Wholesale  only  at  159  Water  Street. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Woman  (La  Femme).  By  Michelet $1  00 

Lovb  (L’ Amour).  By  Michelet 1 00 

The  Haiiits  of  Good  Society 1 25 

The  Great  Tribulation.  2 rols. 2 00 

*.*  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free , on  receipt  of  price,  by  I!udd  & Cableton,  Pub- 
lishers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  BumetVs  Cocoaine.  It  lias  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  de- 
cay, and  to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair,  a single  ap- 
plication rendering  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

The  folloicing  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 

Dandruff. 

Boston,  Oct.  30,  I860. 

Gentlemen, — I have  used  yonr  Cocoaine  about  six 
weeks,  and  its  effect  is  so  marked  and  extraordinary  that 
I deem  it  my  duty  to  state  it  to  you. 

My  worst  complaint  for  several  years  has  been  Dand- 
ruff, with  itching  and  irritation  of  the  scalp.  After 
brushing  my  hair,  my  coat-collar  would  be  covered  with 
the  white  scales,  (dandruff,)  which  looked  like  a shower 
of  snow.  My  barber  tried  various  applications  without 
effect  II is  abuse  of  your  Coeoaine,  and  his  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  use  it,  provoked  me  to  procure  and  try  it  I 
have  used  less  than  a bottle.  The  dandruff,  and  the  ir- 
ritation which  caused  it,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
my  hair  was  never  before  in  so  good  condition. 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  FULLER 


E3F"  LONDON  CLUB  SAUCE.— This 

Sauce,  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  warmly  rec- 
ommended by  the  celebrated  French  cuisinier , Soyer, 
possesses  an  unrivaled  richness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  im- 
parting a relish  unsurpassed  by  all  other  sauces  to  ready 
made-dishes.  Its  flavor  is  most  agreeable ; and  no  ono 
accustomed  to  its  use  would  care  to  sit  at  a table  loaded 
with  the  richest  viands  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  tho 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  and  is  sold  at  one  half  the  price. 

It  is  an  excellent  promoter  of  digestion,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  faculty  to  those  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia,  etc. 

The  “ London  Club  Sauce”  is  prepared  by  PARKER 
BROS.,  LONDON,  and  sold  by  A.  J.  PARKER  No.  15 
Beckman  Street,  Solo  Agent  for  the  United  States. 

None  genuine  that  is  without  the  fac  simile  of  “ PAR- 
KER BROS.,  LONDON,’*  pasted  over  the  neck  and 
cork  of  every  bottle. 


“Tref elio !”  “Trefeliol” 

The  Secret  of  Beauty. 

We  are  positive  that  a single  Bottle  of  the  elegant 
French  Floral  Extract  — “Tr6felio”  — will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  super-excellent  qualities  as  a Restor- 
ing and  Beautifying  medium.  Try  it. 

Retail,  1IEGEMAN  & CO.,  and  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale,  LAZELL,  MARSH  & GARDINER,  10 
Gold  Street 


LE  BON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 
FASHION  BOOK  in  tho  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  patterns,  will  be  sent  for  30  cents 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  dealers,  generally,  at  50  cents  a bottle. 

Public  Speakers  and  Vocalists. 

A Noted  Clergyman  and  public  lecturer  says  of 
Bbown’s  Bronchial  Troches:  “In  all  my  lecturing 
tours,  I put  Troches  into  my  carpet  bag  as  regularly  as 
I do  lectures  or  linen.’’  Public  speakers,  vocalists,  cler- 
gymen, and  all  others  who  exercise  the  voice,  should 
never  fail  of  using  these  Troches.  They  surpass  all  oth- 
er preparations  in  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice, 
removing  hoarseness,  allaying  irritation  of  the  throat, 

and  as  a cough  remedy  are  pre-eminently  the  best 

Troy  Whig. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


Important  Change!  Interesting! 

That  REMEDY — the  only  ono  that  ever  yet  cured 
CATARRH  and  its  legitimate  offspring— Bronchitis — and 
thereby  averted  Consumption,  is  again  placed  upon  salo 
— Price  $1  a bottle,  at  803  Broadway,  N.  Y. — Printed  di- 
rections given  for  using. 

I sltali  also  dispose  of  it  at  wholesale,  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  except  the  New  England  States  and  lower 
British  Provinces,  which  will  be  supplied  through  agency 
—and  the  city  of  N.  York,  where  it  will  only  be  retailed 
by  me. 

Its  celebrity  for  performing  what  it  promises— a radical 
cure — is  fuch,  that  a single  word  of  commendation  would 
be  superfluous. 

Price  at  wholesale  $96.  a Gross— $8.  dozen.  As  it  is 
not  sold  on  Commission,  payment  must  arc  mipanv  all 
Orders.  R.  GOODALE,  M.D. 


Baltimore. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 


This  popular  House  lias  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 

Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  STYLE, 

Designed  for  all  manufacturing  purposes. 

Noiseless  in  its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of 
every  kind  of  work,  it  is  the  best  machine  ever  produced. 
Price  only  $110. 

I.  m.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  453  Broadway. 

LAEOR.SAVING  ARTICLE. 

F.  A.  Cannon' 8 Patent  Snwothing 
and  Polishing  Iron. 

Having  a Roller,  By  the  aid  of  which,  A 
fine  Satin  finish  is  produced  on  all  Linens, 
with  half  tho  Labor  and  half  the  time. 

For  sale  by  the  Trade. 

W.  A.  CORBIE  RE,  Agent,  378  Broadway. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas  and  Bee. 

“This  much  is  true;  Dr.  Halstcd  has  had  great  suc- 
cess in  his  practice,  and  his  institution  is  widely  resorted 
to.”  Address  Round  Hill  Water-Cure,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 


S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

632  BROADWAY,  LEW  YORK. 


Gout  and  Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia,  Ac. 

Blair's  Remedy , from  229  Strand,  London. 

Used  in  England  over  thirty  years,  and  has  been  long 
and  well  tested  in  this  country  with  great  success.  A 
sure,  safe,  and  speedy  remedy,  worthy  the  confidence  of 
all  sufferers.  Sold  by  Druggists.  BRAY  & HAYES, 
34  Comhill,  Boston,  Importers  and  Agents.  Forwarded 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  81  cents. 


COURT  OF  DEATH. 

For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Address  G.  Q.  COLTON,  37  Park  Row,  New 
York.  P.  O.  Box  3391. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c„  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


American  Guano. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 


Dedicated  to  Mile.  Adelina  Patti. 

A now  and  elegant  IY.bfumk,  exhaling  the  most  delight- 
ful and  exquisite  odors ; as  truly  fascinating  as  the  beau- 
tiful photographic  likeness  which  adonis  cadi  bottle. 
Wholesale  by  J.  W.  Noroross  <&  Co.,  91  Fulton  Staeet. 
Retailed  by  all  Druggist*  and  Fancy  Good  r’*-1 — ■ 


in  Guano.  This  Guano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  tho  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able fert  ilizer  ever  discovered,  is  offered  for  sale  at  whole- 
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Second  Edition  of 

Miss  Pardoe’s  New  Work. 

W.  I.  Pooley  &.  Co., 

Harper'*  Building,  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
Just  Publish,  • 

From  the  Author’s  Advance  Proof-Sheets, 

A LITE  STRUGGLE, 

By  MISS  PARDOE, 

Author  of  “Louis  XIVth"  and  “Adopted  Ueir." 

One  vol.  12 mo.  Price  $1  25. 

Head  the  following  Notices: 

“As  an  author  of  fiction.  Miss  Pardoe  has  never  done 
anything  better  than  this  work.” — [Globe. 

“We  place  this  tale  in  the  highest  ranks.’’ — [John 
Bull. 

“A  tale  of  great  power."— [Times. 

“ The  writer  is  a deserved  favorite.” — [Crescent,  N.  O. 

“Considerable  skill  is  displayed  in  constructing  the 
plot  of  this  novel.’’— [Delta,  N.  O. 

“ Miss  Pardoe  has  already  acquired  a fair  reputation 
as  a novelist,  and  this  new  candidate  for  favor  will  add 
thereto.”— [Advertiser.  Portland,  Me. 

“It  will  no  doubt  find  many  readers,  as  it  displays 
considerable  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  its 
characters.” — [Boston  Post. 

“ Miss  Pardoe,  it  iH  well  known,  ranks  high,  both  as  a 
novelist  and  historian." — [Evening  Journal,  Phila. 

"The  many  admirers  of  this  popular  writer  will  re- 
ceive with  pleasure  this  story." — [American,  Baltimore. 

“ Miss  Pardoe’s  delineation  of  character  is  excellent. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  writer’s  stories.” — [Guard- 
ian, Columbus,  S.  C. 

A Life  Struggle’  is  an  excellent  story;  and  even  in 
tho  opening  pages  it  is  easy  to  recognize  Miss  Pardoe’s 
finished  style.” — [Gazette,  Boston. 

“A  new  work  from  tho  talented  pen  of  the  author  of 
‘Louis  XIVth’  ran  not  but  meet  with  a great  demand." 
— [Spirit  of  the  Times,  N.  Y. 

“ If  the  popular  demand  is  a test  of  excellence,  Miss 
Pardoe  is  one  of  the  best  of  modern  novelists." — [Re- 
publican, Springfield. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

Sent  free  of  postago  on  receipt  of  price. 


Every  Number  of  Harphr's  Magazinb  contains 
m 20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


H ARPE  R’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
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ARTIST  LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Illustrations. — 1 The  Highlands  of  New  Jersey. — 
On  the  Road. — Upper  Fall,  Clinton. — Lower  Full,  Clin- 
ton.— Hank. — Bog-Trotters.—  Showering.—  Dripping. — 
Green  Pond. — The  King  of  the  Pollywogs. — Lord  Stir- 
ling’s Forge.— Entrance  to  Hibernia  Mine.— Interior  of 
tlie  Mine. — Mouth  of  Adit,  Swede’s  Mine. — Interior  of 
Adit.— Surface  Works,  Byram  Mine. — Pursuit  of  Knowl- 
edge under  Difficulties. — Diagram  of  Mine. — A Miner 

Pushing  Ore  Car.  — Gallery  in  Byram  Mine. — Surface 
Work*,  Dickerson  Mine.— Offsets— Driving  a Breast.— 
Turn-Table. 

IIOW  WE  GET  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Illustrations.  — Camp  on  the  Stanislaus.  — The 
First  Gotd-Ilunters.  — Panning.  — Winnowing  Gold.  — 
Cradle- Rocking. — Washing  with  Long  Tom. — River  Op- 
erations, Murderer’s  Bar. — How's  Diggins?  — Packing 
Earth.  — Quicksilver  Machine.  — Flutter- Wheel.  — Fr6- 
mont  Mill. — Helvetia  Quartz  Mill. — El  Rastra. — Ocean 
Beach  Mining. — Gold  Sluicing. — Tunneling. — Interior 
of  Tunnel.— Hydraulic  Mining.— A Flume. 

TH  E FIGHT  AT  LEXINGTON.  By  Thomas  Dunn 
English. 

Illustrations.—' The  Fight  at  Lexington.— Battle- 
Ground  at  Concord. 

CAPTAIN  TOM:  A RESURRECTION.  By  Chaulbs 
Nordhotf. 

KATHIE  MORRIS.  By  T.  B.  Aldrioh. 

LITTLE  BROTHER.  Part  III. 

THE  ALEXANDRIANS. 

YET  S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

D ’S  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE. 

THE  LITTLE  ART-STUDENT. 

AN  ICY  FLAME. 

ON  TWO  CHILDREN  IN  BLACK.  By  W.  M. 
Tuaokkrat. 

OKIANA  INN:  A DISPUTED  POSSESSION. 

THE  LOST  STEAMSHIP.  By  Fitz-Jamks  O’ I!ribn. 

LOVEL  TIIE  WIDOWER  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

CiiArTKR  III.  In  which  I Play  the  Spy. 

Illustration.— Tlis  Omnibus. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER 

MASTER  CHARLEY’S  FIRST  PANTALOONS. 

Illustrations  — The  new  Garment— Cook’s  Ad- 
miration.—At  Night — In  the  Street— Appearance  of 
Pockets.— Contents  of  Pockets. — Vanity.— A Fall.— Con- 
sequences  Degraded  to  Frocks. 

FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Illustrations  — Spring  PardeSsus.— Home  Dress. 
—Medallion  Under-Sleeve.— Lace  Under-Sleeve. 


One  Number  after  the  present  will  complete  the  Tenth 
Year,  during  which  Harper’s  Magazine  has  made  its 
monthly  visits  to  the  American  public.  The  experience 
of  all  this  period  has  convinced  the  Publishers  that  the 
periodical  was  established  upon  Bound  principles.  While 
other  publications  which  aimed  at  local  and  sectional 
objects  bar#  had  only  a brief  and  struggling  existence 
Harpbx’s  Magazinb  has  never  lost  the  favor  which  it 
gained  at  the  outset.  Policy  and  Principle  botli  compel 
the  Publishers  to  maintain  unchanged  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Magazine  as  a national  work,  the  organ  of 
no  party  in  politics  or  sect  in  religion.  Contributions 
will,  as  heretofore,  he  welcomed  from  every  quarter; 
and  while  the  Publishers  bold  themselves  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  private  views  of  their  Contributors, 
they  will  continue  to  exercise  the  most  watchful  care 
that  nothing  shall  find  place  in  the  Magazine  which  shall 
render  it  an  unwelcome  visitor  in  any  household. 

Tiie  general  favor  which  the  Magazine  lias  received 
has  not  induced  tiie  Publishers  to  remit  their  exertions. 
Each  successive  Volume  lias  been  prepared  with  more 
labor  and  at  a greater  expense  than  its  predecessor.  To 
the  Press  and  the  Public,  who  have  so  generously  appre- 
ciated and  so  liberally  rewarded  their  exertions,  they 
again  present  their  warmest  acknowledgments.  No 
Number  of  tiie  Magazine  has  met  with  more  general  ap- 
proval than  that  for  the  last  month.  Almost  every  arti- 
tlo  contained  in  it  lias  been  mads  the  subject  of  special 
commendation. 


terms. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
■in, I an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ticn  Sub- 
s':ui  m;us. 

Hacper  b Wbekly  and  Harter's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “IIaupee’b  Magazinb"  must  bo 
pa,"-  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  Tiie  Postage  is 
t hirty-six  Cents  a i/ear. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pdblisuers, 

Franklin  ^uaek^  Nbw  Yoj^v 


Established  in  1334. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Worerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  lie  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  In- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  near  Broadway, 

A Largo  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


PIANO  FORTE  MUSIC. 

$50  WORTH  OF  VOCAL  FOR  $2! 

$50  WORTH  of  INSTRUMENTAL  for  $1  50, 

THE  HOME  CIRCLE.  A collection  of  Marcher, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Schottisehes,  Redowas,  Quadrilles, 
Contra  Dunces,  &c.  Arranged  for  tiie  Piano  Forte. 
Price,  $1  50 j in  cloth,  $2. 

THE  SHOWER  OF  PEARLS.  A collection  of  the 
most  beautiful  Duets,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte.  In 
cloth,  $2. 

Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  tiie  price. 
Published  by  DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washington  Street, 
Boston. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer's  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $1. 

Singer's  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  tho  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  <58  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SOUTH  & NORTH; 

OR, 

Impressions  Received  During  a Trip 
to  Cuba  and  the  South. 

BY 

JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

1 Vol.  12mo.  352  pages Price  $1  00 

CONTENTS. 

I — The  Voyage.  II — Tropical  Seas.  Ill — Cuba — Tiie 
Coolies.  IV — Tiie  Slave’s  Cabin  and  tho  Freeman’s  Cot- 
tage. V— Developments,  Social,  Philosophical,  and  Po- 
litical. VI— The  River,  the  People,  the  Homes.  VII — 
Energy  of  the  Blacks,  and  Slavery  of  the  Whites.  VIII 
—Insurrection;  Its  Menace  and  Prevention.  IX—1 The 
Remedy  for  Slavery;  Its  Simplicity  and  Safety.  X— 
The  Motive  Power  of  Wages.  XI— “The  Impertinent 
Intermeddling  of  the  North."  XII — Southern  Agres- 
sion ; A Northern  View.  XIII — Slavery ; Its  Philoso- 
phy and  its  Fruits.  XIV — Dissolution  of  the  Union. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  will  find  it  for  tlieir  interest  to  send  their 
orders  direct  to  ABBEY  <fe  ABBOTT, 

Publishers,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE— Any  Lady  or 

Geutleman  in  the  United  States  possessing  from  $3 
to  $7  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  respectable  business  by 
which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can  be  realized.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  (with  stamp) 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

41  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Roman  Eye  Balsam, 

For  Weak  and  Inflamed  Eyes. 

This  Balsam  is  the  very  best  remedy  that  can  be  u*ed 
for  inflamed  eyelids.  It  almost  instantly  relieves  all  ir- 
ritation, and  usually  effects  a complete  cure  after  a few 
applications.  For  sale  by 

A.  B.  & D.  SANDS,  100  Fulton  Street. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

-L  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

IbL  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  l’o  toffico  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  tiie 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Pals  , and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name.  State,  county, 
and  postoffice. 


SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  as 

fast  ns  you  can  puli  them  out,  and  no  humbug. 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  R.  I. 


p REAT  CURIOSITY  Particulars  sent  free. 

vJT  agents  wanted.  Siiaw  & Clark,  liiddeford.  Me. 


Highly  important  to  both  sex- 
es, Married  or  Single,  in  health  or  disease. — 
MEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE,  30th 
edition,  over  400  pages.  12tnn.  cloth,  and  above  100  Elec- 
trotype Engravings.  Price  $1.  By  a celebrated  Paris 
ami  London  Physician  ami  Surgeon,  now  of  New  York 
City.  This  interesting  b«nk  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  adult  person,  as  it  imparts  knowledge  all  hive 
sot, glu  f„r  in  vain  in  any  other.  Sold  l.y  II.  G.  LAW- 
RENCE, No.  1 Vetey  Street,  Aster  Iieu-;o. 


DK.  J.  B.  MAECHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Belie/  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  he  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Iyeucorrboea,  Ulceration  of  tiie  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  tiling  else  lias 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  ail  imitation, 
Bomewliat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  &■  PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Pliilad. 

J.  Ii.  MARC  11ISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 

BEAUTIFUL  BALLADS. 

By  the  favorite  composer,  J.  R.  Thomas. 

BEAUTIFUL  CLOUD. 

I’LL  DREAM  OF  THEE  NO  MORE. 

MERRILY  ROW  (Barcarole). 

Published  by  WM.  IIAI.L  &*SOX,  N.  Y. 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS, 

OF  ILLINOIS, 

AND 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS, 

OF  GEORGIA. 

For  an  admirable  sketch  of  two  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  country,  read 

REV.  WM.  II.  MILBURN’S 
(“The  blind  man  eloquent,”) 

TEN  YEARS  OF  PREACHER  LIFE. 

1 vol.  Pries  $1  00. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers,  New  York. 

lOOO  Agents  Wanted, 

To  Canvass  for  Subscribers  for 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible 
Cassell's  Popular  Natural  History 

Two  of  tiie  most  magnificent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cheapest  works  ever  produced.  Splendid  incomes 
are  to  bo  made  by  acting  as  Canvassing  Agents.  Send  a 
3 cent  stamp  for  Terms  to 

CASSELL,  FETTER  & GALPIN, 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Maroieized  Slate  Mantles. 

West  Castleton  Slate  Co.,  450  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Mantles,  Table  Tops,  Bureau  Tops,  Shelves,  Ac.,  Bil- 
liard Beds,  Black  Boards,  Tile  Slate,  Sinks,  IV ash 
Tub?,  &c. 

Send  for  Card  of  Design*  and  prices. 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 


Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds , Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  Brcnehitis,  lnfiumza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Aethma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  Ac.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuino  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


The  great  secret  of  beauty!  — 

Send  for  Howard’s  Circassian  Remedy  for  rough 
skin,  tan,  and  freckles.  Full  recipe  for  preparing  this 
celebrated  mixture  sent,  with  directions  for  use,  for$l. 
Address  ORLANDO  S.  HOWARD,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


C3T  5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  4 new  inventions.  Agents  have  made  over  $25,009 
on  one, — better  than  all  other  similar  agencies.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars,  gratis. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Quern’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Quern’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  tiie  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLl),  PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Bcekman  Street. 


COUNTY  AGENTS  WANTED. 

(fiCA  A MONTH  and  all  expenses  paid,  to  introduce 
our  New  National  Double  Thread  $20 
Sewing  Machine.  The  cheapest  and  the  best.  For 
complete  instructions  nnd  a permanent  business,  ad- 
dress, with  stamp,  J.  W.  HARIRIS  & CO.,  Shoe 
and  Leather  Exchange,  Boston  Mass. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 

SAVING  AND  WASTING;  or,  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY  ILLUSTRATED  by  the  Life  of  Two’ Fami- 
lies of  Opposite  Character,  Habits,  and  Practices,  in  a 
pleasant  tale  of  real  life,  full  of 

USEFUL  LESSONS  IN  HOUSEKEEPING, 

How  to  Livk,  How  to  Have, 

How  to  Gain,  IIow  to  be  11  apft. 

Including  the  story  of  the  Needlewoman  who  supported 
herself  and  four  children  on 

A DIME  A DAY. 

No  man,  woman  or  child  can  read  this  hook  without 
being  interested  in  its  pleasant  narrative  and  exposition 
of  human  character,  and  instructed  in  its  lessons  of  econ- 
omy in  tilings  that  pertain  to  every-day  life  in  every 
famiiv. 

Price,  post-paid,  S7  cents.  FOWLER  & WELLS, 
3u8  Broadway,  New  York. 


CARD. 


A.  <fc  G.  A.  ARNOUX,  so  long  and  reputably  known 
as  Fashionable  Tailors,  beg  to  announce  to  tiie  public 
that  they  have  added  a department  for  Boys'  Clothing 
to  their  establishment,  in  which  all  the  finest  and  new- 
est styles  of  goods  will  he  kept  This  will  enable  our 
customers  to  obtain  all  tiie  goods  they  may  he  in  need 
of  for  themselves  and  the  male  part  of  their  families  at 
our  house. 

Of  our  Men’s  Furnishing  Department  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  any  thing,  as  it  already  has  the  name  of 
having  the  best  goods,  and  best  styles  of  goods,  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 

521  Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  McCune,  formerly  of  Genin’  s Bazaar,  will  be 
happy  to  see  his  friends  at  his  new  location,  to  which 
not  only  he,  but  Mr.  Isclton,  the  Superintendent  there  of 
the  Boys’  work  have  removed. 

! ! SOMETHING  NEW  ! ! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  jest  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied  (with  complete  instructions), 
postage  paid.  Send  fora  Circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 
VELOPE, jus:  t “sued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  at  Eveedell’s  Wedding  Card  Depot.  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  .street.  Also.  French  Pater. 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


{ NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

1 CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  DrnggistH, 

15  Beekmau  Street,  New  York. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities,  he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


Important  Invcntisg^u  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp,  Dr.  II.  IIIRSII- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur.  433  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 

“A  Great,  Sound,  and  Solid  Work. 
NOW  READY. 

A New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

Curtis's  History 

of  the 

CONSTITUTION. 

2 vols.  8vo,  Mudin,  $4  00;  Sheep  extra,  $4  75;  Law 
Sheep,  $5  50;  Half  Calf,  $6  00. 

History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

By  GEORGE  T.  CURTIS. 

Embracing  Sketches  of 
WASHINGTON, 

FRANKLIN,  MADISON, 

KING,  RANDOLPH, 

HAMILTON,  WILSON, 

CHAS.  COTESWORTII  PINCKNEY, 
GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS. 

This  work,  by  an  accomplished  scholar,  supplies  a 
want  which  had  not  been  adequately  met,  before  its  ap- 
pearance, in  the  historical  literature  of  the  country.  It 
is  a constitutional  history  of  tiie  country  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  to  the  assembling  of  tiie 
Convention  of  1787,  showing  the  causes  which  rendered 
the  calling  of  that  body  inevitable,  and  which  gave  the 
shape  and  coloring  to  its  decisions;  explaining  the 
foundations  on  which  our  national  liberty  and  prosperity 
were  then  settled  by  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  Revolu- 
tion gave  birth;  and  presenting  a series  of  graphic 
sketches  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Convention. 
Tho  second  volume,  published  less  than  two  years  sir.ee, 
and  now  in  its  third  edition,  embraces  a full  description 
of  the  formation  of  every  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  manner  in  whicli  its  Compromises  were  arranged. 
The  plates  of  the  entire  work  have  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  author,  and  corrected,  ns  lie  intends  they  shall  re- 
main, for  the  supply  of  all  future  editions.  The  place 
which  the  work  occupies  in  American  history  is  too  well 
known,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  publishers  to  enlarge  upon  its  peculiar 
claims  to  the  atientlon  of  our  statesmen,  scholar*,  and 
politicians,  no  less  than  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people. 

Copies  ser-  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  tho 
price.  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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A FIRST-CLA8S  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Fiv*  Cents  a Numuku:  $2  50  a Ykab. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year - s(j 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 "0 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 "0 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 00 

Twenty-five  Copiea  for  One  Year  . . . 40ii0 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  fir  even/  Club  o/Twsi.vu 
or  T W KNTY- K I V K SUUSOR!  IIEliB. 

Ilanwr's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together, reue 
year,  $4  00. 

— tI[M8  jtor  Advertising. — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

Lilierai  Discount  will  he  made  to  those  wishing  tc 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 
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What  Everybody  Wants. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sheldon  & Company, 

115  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y., 

FTK  Publish  early  next  Week: 

A NEW  BOOK. 

By  S.  Irenes  Prime,  D.D., 

Author  of  " rower  of  Prayer,"  “ Europe  and  the  East," 

itc.,  &C. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


Davis  Collamore  6c  Co., 

Uace  removed  their  Stock  of 

China,  Glass,  &c., 

To  No.  479  Broadway,  New  York. 

( between  Grand  and  Broome  Sts.). 
invite  the  Public  to  examine  the  quality  and  styles 
ur  goods,  comparing  the  prices,  which  are 

Low  for  Cash. 

One  Price — No  Deviation. 


IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  draw  up  Partnership  Paters 
and  gives  general  forms  for  Agrkk- 
• ments  of  all  kinds.  Bills  of  Sale, 

Leases  and  Petitions. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  draw  up  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages, Affidavits,  Powers  of  At- 
torney, Notes  and  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Reoeipts  and  Releases 
IT  TELLS  YOU  Tito  Laws  for  the  Collection  of 
Debts,  with  the  Statutes  of  Lim- 
itation, and  amount  and  kind  of 
property  Exempt  from  Execution 
in  every  State. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  make  an  Assignment  prppcr- 
ly,  with  forms  for  Com  position  with 
Creditors,  and  the  Insolvent 
Laws  of  every  State. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  legal  relations  existing  between 
Guardian  and  Ward,  Master  and 
Apprentice,  and  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  What  constitutes  Libel  and  Slan- 
der, and  the  Law  as  to  Marriage 
Dower,  the  Wife’s  Bight  in  Prop- 
erty, Divoroe  and  Alimony. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  for  Mechanics’  Liens  in 
every  State,  and  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Laws  of  this  country,  and  how 
to  comply  with  the  same. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  Concerning  Pensions  and 
how  to  obtain  one,  and  the  Pre- 
Emption  Laws  to  Punno  Lands. 
IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  for  Patents,  with  mode  of 
procedure  in  obtaining  one,  with 
Interferences,  Assignments  and 
Table  of  Fees. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  make  your  Will,  and  how  to 
Administer  on  an  Estate,  with 
the  law  and  the  requirements  there- 
of in  every  State. 

ITjTELLS  YOU  The  meaning  of  Law  Terms  in  gen- 
eral use,  and  explains  to  yon  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Ju- 
dicial Powers  of  botli  the  General 
and  State  Governments. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  keep  out  of  Law,  by  show- 
ing how  to  do  your  business  legally, 
thus  saving  a vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, and  vexatious  litigation,  by  its 
timely  consultation. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postage  paid,  to 
Every  Farmer,  Every  Mechanic,  Every  Man  of  Busi- 
ness, and  Everybody  in  Every  State,  on  receipt  of 
$1  00,  or  in  law  style  of  binding  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  terprising  ineif  ev- 
erywhere, in  selling  the  above  work,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  tho  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  C17  Sail  son  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Illustrated  with  six  views  of  Swiss  Scenery,  drawn 
Wood,  by  Herrick  and  Lumlcy. 

One  vol.  12rao.  Price  $1. 


IRON-AMALGAM  BELLS. 

Churches,  Schools,  Academies  and  Fire-Alarm  Bells 
at  following  prices:  800  lbs.  Bell,  $100;  390  lbs.,  $50; 
300  lbs.,  $35;  170  lbs.  down  to  50  lbs.  sizes,  from  $20  to 
$0.  each  including  Yoke,  Standard,  Crank,  or  Wheel 
ready  for  use,  and  warranted  for  12  months.  Delivered 
to  Transportation  Co.  upon  receipt  of  price. 

M.  C.  CHADWICK  & CO  , 17  Spruce  Street,  X.  Y. 


THE  FLORENCE  STORIES. 

Vol.  2.— GRIMKIE. 

By  Jaoob  Abbott,  Author  of  the  “ Rollo  Books,"  &<•.,  Ac. 

With  illustrations  by  Herrick. 

One  vol.  18mo.  Price  60  cents.  Uniform  with  “Flor- 
ence and  John." 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $!8perdoz.  orSlx  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,  , 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  TIIE  VERY  BEST  SIIIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts.  t 

80'yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14#c.  per  yd..$4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard, 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  nnd  cotton,  50o 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


“HESTER  AND  Ij” 

Or,  BEWARE  OF  WORLDLINESS. 

By  Mrs.  Manners. 

One  vol.  16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  60  cants. 


From  tho  Providence  Evening  Pres*. 

“ The  story  is  charmingly  told.  It  is  marked  by  pow- 
er and  pathos,  effectively  mingled,  nnd  leaves  upon  the 
mind  an  impression  not  easily  effaced.  It  will  perfect 
the  old  and  the  young.’’ 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  prices  annexed. 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

jjj  Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
(H  to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
ux  for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
© the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

M The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
■ York  to  New  Orleans  Is  about  $1. 

from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue, 


SUPPORTER 


HERNIA  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES  CURED. 

This  new  Trass  and  Supporter  surpasses  all  other  in- 
struments of  the  kind  ever  made.  The  bow  or  hoop  is 
not  a rigid  spring,  causing  injury  to  the  back  mid  sper- 
matic cord,  but  fs  soft,  and  pliant,  and  may  be  shaped  to 
the  size  nnd  form  of  the  wearer.  The  power  or  pressure 
is  obtained  by  a spring  which  yields  readily  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  is  adjusted  by  a screw  to  any  de- 
sired amount  of  force.  Its  motion  is  a lifting , sustain- 
ing one;  not  a dead  weight  with  a constant,  uniform, 
and  painful  pressure.  Amount  of  pressure  is  less  than 
one-half  required  by  any  other  truss,  with  a certainty  of 
cure.  The  female  Supporter  is  a light,  cool,  and  con- 
venient instrument,  constructed  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  can  be  worn  without  tremble  or  pain. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  principle  upon  which  a perfect 
Supporter  can  be  constructed.  The  combined  inward , 
tipward , and  yielding  motion  of  this  device  develops  a 
principle  which  lias  long  been  sought  for  and  now  first 
applied.  They  are  not  increased  in  expense,  but  cheap 
and  durable.  It  is  a Radical  Cure  when  properly  ap- 
plied and  worn. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free  to  any  one  by  ad- 


Something  Hew. 

Stuttering  and  Stammeriny  are  permanently  cured, 
or  No  Charge,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  SMEDLEY.  Office  No.  648 
Broadway.  Hours  10  to  4. 


Perry’s  Japanese 
Boot  and  Shoe  Polish. 

Splendid  gloss.  No  rubbing.  ! 

Sold  everywhere. 

Japanese  Polish  C< 

No.  447  Broome  Street,  one  door 

Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O'Connor  & Collender,  05  to  C9  Crosby  Street 


of  Broad  i 
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[Price  Five  Certs. 


by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


PRACTICING. 

“Practicing,  practicing.”  Well,  if  you’re  doing  it. 

Why  do  you  snub  me  with  answer  so  tart? 

Since  to  a friend  superficially  viewing  it 
Practice  appears,  Jane,  a wonderful  art. 

“Nonsensei”  Most  likely,  you  petulant  cousin, 

Yet  you’ve  a mystery  under  your  eyes; 

Gloves  on  it,  Jenny-bird  ? Bet  you  a dozen. 

Five  and  three-quarters,  I know,  is  the  size. 

“Tease.”  No  I’m  not,  Jane.  I’m  humbly  requesting 
Small  explanations  I think  you  might  deign : 

Surely,  the  one-sided  bet  I’m  suggesting 

Means  that  I’ll  pay  for  my  lesson,  Miss  Jane. 

“Well,  what’s  the  wonder?  The  music  before  us 
Is  plain  enough,  certainly.  Out  of  Lurline. 

The  exquisite  air  that  leads  up  to  the  chorus 

Where  Rudolph — Grimaces,  Sir!  What  do  they  mean?' 

Don’t  say  grimaces,  but  hasten  to  solace 
Fear  I begin  to  have,  Jane,  for  my  sight : 

I really  can’t  see,  in  the  scaring  of  Wallace, 

Half  that  you’ll  do  when  you  sing  this  to-night. 

Where  docs  he  tell  you,  the  moment  you’re  seated, 

Give  a half-smiling , half-terrified  glance  : 

Where  is  it  written,  Jane — Here  be  repeated 

Tm  sure  they'd  be  much  more  delighted  to  dance  t 

Where  does  he  say  that  though  knowing  how  well  you’d 
Accomplish  the  song,  you  must  daintily  moan 

I have  really  no  voice;  and  then,  skimming  the  prelude, 
Fling  out  a rich  note  that  Alboni  might  own? 


A New  Serial. 


We  shall  commence  in  our  next  number 
new  Serial  Story,  entitled 


or  THE 

SCHOONER  “CENTIPEDE” 

A PIRATE  OF  EMINENCE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

f)is  fioucs  <mb  Exploits, 

TOGETHER 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SINGULAR  MANNER  BY 
WHICH  HE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE. 


LIEUTENANT  HENRY  A.  WISE,  U.  S.  N. 


ILLUSTRATE®  BY 


C.  PARSONS  AND  A.  LUMLEY. 


Harper's  Weekly  is  now  the  cheapest  adver- 
tising medium  in  the  country.  Price  50  cents 
per  line. 


PRACTICING.— [By  Millais.] 


NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  U.  S.  SLOOP  “SAHATOGA"  AND  THE  MEXICAN  VESSELS  “MIKAMUN”  AMD  “MARQUEZ,”  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  VERA  CRlTZ;  MARCH  6, 

I860.— [See  next  Page  ! 
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Where  is  the  least  kind  of  mark  or  direction 
Give,  yet  don't  give,  a sweet  look — you  know 
where : 

Is  it  done  at  “devoted,”  or  done  at  “affection,” 
Or  here,  where  Lurline’s  in  a trance  of  de- 
spair ? 

When  that  same  Tarty,  restoring  your  flowers, 
Mumbles  and  mutters  the  compliment  due, 

Jane,  I don’t  read  in  this  music  of  ours, 

I always  sing  well  when  I’m  singing  to  you. 

Practicing,  practicing!  Tears— overquick,  child, 
Sure  one  may  tease  when  one— cousinly — 
loves ! 

I think  Charley  Churchill  no  end  of  a brick, 
child, 

And— kiss  me  for  bringing  them— here  are 
the  gloves. 


THE  NAVAL  ACTION  OF  SIXTH 
MARCH. 

The  accompanying  picture  will  convey  to  the 
beholder  an  idea  of  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Saratoga  and  the  Mexican  ves- 
sels Miramon  and  Marquez  off  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
night  of  5th-6th  March  inst.,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  latter  vessels. 

The  following  official  account  of  the  affair  was 
transmitted  by  telegraph  from  New  Orleans  to 
Washington : 

“ N'iw  Oklians,  March  19,  1860. 
“Hon.  Isaac  Toccey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

“ Sib, — Lieutenant  Chapman  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  11th 
instant  in  command  of  the  prize  steamer  Marquez , of 
Havana,  as  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  Department  from 
Captain  Jarvis;  bnt  learning  on  my  arrival  here  this 
morning  that  he  had  not  arrived,  I deem  it  my  duty  to 
forward  the  following  report  to  you : 

“ On  the  5tli  instant  General  Miramon  commenced  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  Cth  General  Marin  ap- 
peared before  the  city  with  this  and  another  steamer, 
and  not  showing  his  colors,  Commander  Turner,  in  the 
Saratoga,  with  detachments  from  the  Savannah  and 
Prsble , in  the  steamers  Indianola  and  Wave,  was  order- 
ed to  proceed  to  the  anchorage  of  the  steamers,  off  Anton 
Lizardo,  and  ascertain  their  ciiaracter.  Upon  nearing 
them  one  of  them  wa:  seen  to  be  moving  off,  when  a shot 
was  fired  ahead  of  her  to  bring  her  to,  and  the  Indianola 
was  sent  to  overhaul  her.  The  hail  from  the  Indianola 
was  replied  to  by  a fire  from  the  General  Miramon' s gnus 
and  a volley  of  musketry,  when  the  Saratoga  fired  a 
broadside,  and  the  action  became  general,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  botli  of  Marin's  steamers,  witli  himself  and 
a large  number  of  his  men  on  board. 

“ Captain  Jarvis  ordered  botli  prize  to  this  port.  The 
Preble  will  be  here  in  a few  days  with  Marin  and  most  of 
the  prisoners  on  board,  the  rest  being  distributed  between 
this  steamer  and  the  Marquez  of  Havana. 

“Your  dispatch  will  reach  ma  here.  • 

“Respectfully,  R.  D.  Minor,  Lient.,  U.  S.  N. 

“Commanding  priza  steamer  Gtrural  Miramon." 

Another  account  states : 

“Miramon  commenced  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  5th  inst.  On  the  6th  two  steamers  appear- 
ed before  the  city,  and  refused  to  show  their  col- 
ors. Commander  Jarvis  therefore  ordered  the 
Saratoga,  with  detachments  from  the  Savannah 
and  Preble,  on  the  steamers  Indianola  and  Wave, 
to  proceed  to  the  anchorage  and  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  strange  steamers.  As  the  Sarato- 
ga, towed  by  the  Indianola,  approached  them  they 
tried  to  escape,  but  were  too  late.  Captain  Tur- 
ner then  sent  a boat  with  a flag  to  demand  the  na- 
tionality of  the  steamers,  when  the  boat  was  fired 
upon  twice ; whereupon  the  Saratoga  fired  a broad- 
side into  the  General  Miramon,  and  the  action  be- 
came general.  Both  steamers  now  hoisted  the 
Spanish  flag,  and,  after  a spirited  engagement,  Ma- 
ria surrendered,  and,  with  most  of  his  men,  was 
taken  prisoner. 

“ The  American  loss  is  but  three  wounded,  one 
of  whom  mortally.  The  Mexican  loss  is  fifteen 
killed  and  twenty  to  thirty  wounded. 

“ Miramon  paid  $55,000  for  the  two  steamers. 

“Marin’s  steamers  passed  by  all  the  foreign 
squadrons  and  the  castle  without  hoisting  a flag, 
although  ordered  to  do  so  by  a shot  from  the  cas- 
tle and  other  signals.  The  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  vessels  of  war  did  not  notice  the  fact. 

“ The  engagement  took  place  by  moonlight. 

“ The  prisoners  corroborate  the  report  in  rela- 
tion to  the  steamers,  that  they  cleared  from  Havana 
as  merchantmen,  and  hoisted  the  Mexican  flag  only 
after  they  left  that  port,  and  subsequently  mount- 
ed six  guns.” 

A later  report  says  that  “ the  Indianola  pursued 
the  Miramon,  whereupon  the  latter  tired  on  her. 
The  Indianola  returned  the  fire,  and  her  crew 
boarded  the  Miramon  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
A portion  of  the  Indianola' s deck  was  carried  away 
by  the  shot.  The  Miramon  was  then  run  aground, 
and  the  Saratoga  brought  the  Marquez  to. 

“ The  Picayune  is  informed  by  French  prisoners 
on  board  the  prizes  that  the  fighting  was  done  prin- 
cipally by  the  officers,  who  were  obliged  to  charge 
and  fire  the  guns,  assisted  only  by  Mexican  officers 
from  the  shore. 

“ The  two  steamers  had  two  hundred  fifty  men 
on  board,  and  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  forty.  The  Indianola  and  Wave  had  eighty  men 
each. 

“ The  first  engineer  of  the  Marquez,  an  Ameri- 
can, was  killed. 

“ Captain  Turner  asked  Marin  why  he  fired  on 
the  American  vessels  without  provocation  ? Ma- 
rin replied  that  his  men  could  not  be  controlled. 
He  knew  the  nationality  of  the  Saratoga,  and  un- 
derstood her  signals.  The  men  fired  contrary  to 
his  orders.  Captain  Turner  replied,  * You  are  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  outrage.’ 

“ It  is  stated  that  the  expedition  cost  $300,000, 
mostly  furnished  in  Havana  by  the  Government, 
in  accordance  with  a seevet  article  of  the  Almonte 
treaty.” 

The  latest  news  is  to  the  effect,  that  Miramon 
has  been  repulsed  in  the  assault  on  Vera  Cruz,  and 
is  expected  to  fly  the  country.  This  will  he  a ter- 
rible blow  to  the  Church  party. 
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THE  SEIZURE  OF  MIRAMON’S 
STEAMERS. 

WE  give,  on  the  preceding  page,  a picture 
of  the  seizure  of  the  steamers  Miramon 
and  Marquez  by  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Saratoga  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
The  circumstances  of  the  seizure  were  very 
simple.  These  two  vessels  were  fitted  out  at 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Church 
party  in  Mexico,  and  were  dispatched  by  sym- 
pathizers with  Miramon  to  assist  in  the  assault 
on  Vera  Cruz;  unfortunately  for  them,  they 
declined  to  show  their  colors,  when  required  to 
do  so  by  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  haihor, 
and  when  accosted  by  our  countrymen  actually 
fired  upon  them.  After  this,  of  course,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  them  prizes  of 
war  as  pirates. 

A telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  Associated  Press 
states  that,  when  the  fight  began,  these  vessels 
showed  Spanish  colors.  If  this  be  so,  it  will 
complicate  matters  very  gravely.  They  were 
not  regular  Spanish  ships  of  war,  hut  may  have 
been  privateers  under  the  Spanish  flag — fitted 
out  by  Santa  Anna,  Escandon,  and  other  friends 
of  the  Church  in  Mexico — and  sniling  under  the 
flag  of  Spain  until  circumstances  rendered  it 
prudent  for  them  to  hoist  the  flag  of  Mexico. 
If  they  can  show  that  they  were  Spanish  ships, 
hound  on  a fair  voyage,  or  that  they  were  with- 
in three  miles  of  tiie  shore  when  they  were  cap- 
tured, their  seizure  may  lead  to  an  angry  dis- 
pute between  this  country  and  Spain.  If,  again, 
they  belonged  to  Miramon  or  the  Church  party 
in  Mexico,  and  were  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore  when  they  were  seized,  their  capture  will 
amount  to  an  active  participation,  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  Mexico, 
and  may  place  oar  countrymen  in  that  republic 
in  an  awkward  position. 

However  this  may  be,  the  general  impression 
here  is  that  the  seizure  will  do  no  harm.  The 
proceedings  of  Otway,  the  late  British  Minister 
in  Mexico,  and  Gabriac,  the  French  Minister, 
have  been  such  that  it  is  not  amiss  that  the 
Mexicans  should  be  shown,  beyond  doubt,  how 
this  country  feels  with  regard  to  the  pending 
civil  war  in  their  country.  Good  may  result, 
sooner  or  later,  from  this  emphatic  announce- 
ment of  the  sympathies  of  the  United  States 
with  the  liberal  party. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  by  Americans 
that  the  contest  now  pending  in  Mexico  is  mere- 
ly the  old  story — the  fight  between  the  privileged 
class,  which  is  the  Church,  and  the  people.  For 
two  centuries  the  Church  in  Mexico  has  been 
acquiring  dominion,  power,  wealth,  influence, 
and  capacity.  The  Chnrch  property,  at  the 
present  time,  is  worth  at  least  $250,000,000 — 
which,  at  only  5 per  cent.,  represents  an  annual 
income  of  $12,500,000,  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  whole  national  revenue.  Besides  the  pow- 
er which  such  enormous  wealth  imparts,  the 
Church  party  possess,  over  their  adversaries, 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  a perfect  and 
thorough  organization  spreading  throughout  the 
republic,  from  Sonora  to  the  borders  of  Guate- 
mala, and  throughout  society  from  General 
Miramon’s  household  to  the  hut  of  the  poorest 
half  breed.  To  these  two  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages the  Church  adds  the  vast  power  de- 
rived from  superstition.  Even  among  an  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  people  the  power  of  the 
clergy  is  so  great  that  very  few  persons  can  ven- 
ture to  contend  against  it;  what  must  that 
power  be  among  a people  ignorant  and  degraded, 
and  accustomed  to  delegate  to  others  the  duty 
of  thinking  for  them  ? This  is  the  capital  of 
the  Church  party  in  Mexico : money,  organiza- 
tion, and  superstition.  These  three  maintain 
their  supremacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  party  is 
based,  at  bottom,  on  the  well-known  princi- 
ples of  democracy.  We  do  not  propose  to  be- 
come the  apologists  of  the  Juarez  Government, 
or  to  justify  every  act  of  the  so-called  constitu- 
tionalists of  Mexico:  many  of  their  measures 
seem  to  us  very  ill  advised.  But  the  radical 
idea  which  underlies  their  organization  is  sim- 
ply the  democratic  principle,  ns  opposed  to 
privileges,  monopolies,  and  oligarchies  of  any 
kind.  In  practice,  for  instance,  the  Constitu- 
tionalists object  to  the  setting  apart  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  country  for  the  use  of  the 
Church ; to  the  main-morte  system  ; to  the  ex- 
emption of  Church  property  from  seizure  and 
taxes ; to  each  and  all  the  personal  and  real 
privileges  and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  Mex- 
ican clergy.  Their  hope  of  success  depends 
on  the  development  of  intelligence  among  the 
Mexican  people.  Among  a truly  intelligent 
and  enlightened  people  a theocracy  is  impossi- 
ble. And  whenever  the  Mexicans  become  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  the  Church  party  will 
fall ; till  then  its  chances  are  the  best. 

We  have  said  that  this  was  an  old  story. 
The  same  fight  has  been  fought  out  in  several 
States  of  the  Union  in  some  shape  or  other — 
for  instance,  in  Massachusetts  and  South  Car- 
olina : it  has  been  waged  to  an  end  in  France, 


Spain,  and  Germany ; hut  perhaps  our  neigh- 
bor, Canada,  affords  the  best  modern  parallel, 
and  a study  of  the  Canadian  problem  is  in- 
structive to  students  of  the  history  of  Mexico. 

Lower  or  Eastern  Canada  was  first  settled 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  intense  Catholics, 
nuns,  friars,  and  priests  leading  the  way,  and 
a special  ordinance  of  the  French  monarchy 
forbidding  the  landing  of  Protestants  in  the 
colony.  Upper  or  Western  Canada  was  set- 
tled within  a hundred  years  by  strong  Church 
of  England  men,  among  whom  Episcopali- 
an bishops  and  priests  were  almost  as  pow- 
erful as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  in 
the  Eastern  Province.  Each  set  of  ecclesias- 
tics, with  the  sagacity  which  marks  the  priest- 
hood of  dominant  Churches,  proceeded  to  anch- 
or itself  and  make  sure  its  power  by  acquiring 
land.  In  the  Eastern  Province  the  most  fer- 
tile and  promising  portions  of  the  country  were 
secured  by  monks,  nuns,  priests,  and  ecclesi- 
astical corporations.  Of  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  of  the  richest  counties  of 
Lower  Canada,  at  least  one  half  was,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  is  still,  owned  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  Church  of  En- 
gland pursued  the  same  policy  in  the  Western 
province ; vast  tracts  of  land  were  set  apart  as 
“Clergy  Reserves”  and  rectory  domains.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  the  power  of  each  Church,  in  its 
separate  province,  appeared  to  rest  on  a basis 
of  impregnable  strength.  It  was  remarked  by 
a sagacious  traveler  that  even  Spain,  at  the 
time  when  Carlos  the  Third  was  forced  to  strike 
down  the  Jesuits  to  save  himself,  was  not  so 
thoroughly  in  the  hands  of  priests  as  the  Can- 
adas in  1830. 

At  the  very  time  this  remark  was  made  the 
seeds  of  the  inevitable  conflict  had  been  sown, 
and  the  germ  was  coming  up.  In  Upper  or 
Western  Canada  the  money  wealth  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  was  small,  and  its  tactics  care- 
less ; education  became  general,  and’the  schools 
were  independent  of  “ the  Church.”  The  con- 
sequence was  the  growth  of  a powerful  body  of 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  other 
sects,  among  whom  the  dominant  Church  was 
regarded  with  envy  and  hatred.  These  soon 
outnumbered  the  members  of  the  established 
Church,  and  commenced  a crusade  against 
“Clergy  Reserves”  and  Rectories.  The  con- 
flict was  long  and  severe,  but  the  issue  could 
not  he  doubtful.  The  plea  of  “ vested  rights” 
has  never  stood  in  the  way  of  a popular  reform, 
or  protected  a palpable  abuse  from  abatement. 
A day  came  when  “the  Church”  was  thorough- 
ly beaten,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which  had 
been  set  apart  as  the  nppanage  of  the  establish- 
ed Church  of  Upper  Canada  were  wrested  from 
their  owner  and  devoted  to  secular  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  Thus  ended,  after  a conflict 
of  a quarter  of  a century,  the  fight  between 
hierarchical  privilege  and  democracy  in  the 
Western  Province. 

In  Canada  East  the  case  was  different.  From 
the  very  first  settlement  of  the  Province  the 
Papal  priests  had  sagaciously  monopolized  the 
teaching  of  youth.  They  spent  their  money 
lavishly  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  boarding-schools, 
at  which  boys  and  girls  could  be  educated  at  a 
far  less  cost  than  was  possible  at  private  insti- 
tutions. This  judicious  outlay  secured  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  devout  Churchmen,  who 
would  rather  have  died  than  suffered  an  assault 
upon  their  Mother  Church,  and  who  deemed  it 
a sacred  duty  to  increase  the  means  of  that 
Church  by  every  possible  method.  The  superior 
management  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Lower 
Canada  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  grave  injury  inflicted  on  the  best 
interests  of  the  Province  by  the  monopoly  of 
real  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  no 
party  of  any  standing  has  ever  proposed  a cru- 
sade against  its  overgrown  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations. Churches,  seminaries,  colleges,  nun- 
neries, and  bishoprics  acquire  property  by  de- 
vise, gift,  and  purchase ; they  can  not  sell  an 
acre  ; they  go  on  swelling  their  estate  and  their 
income  from  year  to  year ; but  so  judiciously 
have  they  trained  the  people  at  their  schools, 
that  no  one  but  a stray  heretic  here  and  there 
ever  complains  of  the  abuse,  and  to  all  outward 
appearance  they  are  to-day  stronger  than  ever. 

Mexico  occupies  a middle  position  between 
Canada  East  and  Canada  West.  As  in  the 
former,  the  priesthood  of  Mexico  have  secured 
the  best  land  in  the  country ; but  as  in  tlae  lat- 
ter, they  have  neglected  the  necessary  precau- 
tion of  training  the  people,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  believe  that  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Church  is  the  gain  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
conflict  which  has  not  yet  commenced  in  Lower 
Canada  is  in  full  vigor  in  Mexico,  and  the  re- 
sult must  of  course  be  what  it  has  been  in  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Canada  West.  A time 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  clergy  will 
be  beaten,  and  the  people  will  despoil  the  Church 
of  the  land  of  which  it  originally  robbed  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  part  which  the  United 
States  should  play  must  he  a very  delicate  one. 
It  will  never  do  to  try  to  bully  the  Mexicans. 
They  will  no  more  stand  foreign  hectoring  than 
ourselves.  If  we  were  to  land  an  army  to  sup- 
port Juarez  to-morrow,  every  Mexican  would 
rally  round  Miramon,  and  no  right-minded  per- 
son could  censure  the  proceeding.  All  the 
talk  which  we  hear  about  conquering  Mexico 


is  pure  nonsense.  We  could  not  conquer  Mex- 
ico if  we  tried,  and  the  worst  misfortune  that 
could  befall  us  would  be  to  do  so,  and  to  have  to 
deal  with  the  country  afterward.  The  true  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  is  stand  by  and  look  on  ‘ 
quietly,  waiting  for  Providence  to  fulfill  His 
ends  at  the  appointed  season : evincing  our 
sympathies  on  proper  occasious,  not  obtrusively 
so  as  to  vex  Mexican  pride,  bnt  discreetly  so  as 
to  let  our  opinion  have  its  fair  weight  with  in- 
telligent Mexicans.  Mexico  has  great  capaci- 
ties ; immense  mineral  wealth  ; great  agricul- 
tural resources ; fair  industrial  capacity ; a 
moral  and  quiet  people ; a good  internal  sys- 
tem of  law  ; a comparatively  small  debt.  As 
soon  as  the  irrepressible  conflict  is  ended,  she 
will  take  her  place  w orthily  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  will  become  a useful,  power- 
ful, and  friendly  neighbor. 


BRADY’S  PORTRAIT  OF  WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. 

Many  regrets  were  expressed,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Washington  Irving,  that  he  had  left  no 
portrait  with  which  his  friends  were  satisfied. 

For  many  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Irving  had  re- 
fused to  sit  for  his  portrait,  and  his  relatives  and 
friends  said  that  in  early  life  pictures  had  not  been 
satisfactory  to  him.  Literary  institutions,  histor- 
ical societies  at  home  and  abroad,  had  in  vain  so- 
licited his  portrait.  This  aversion  seemed  uncon- 
querable. Recently  a lady,  a relative  of  the 
family,  who  has  been  absent  in  Europe  several 
years,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  family,  said  sho 
had  a small  daguerreotype  taken  of  Mr.  Irving 
previous  to  her  departure  for  Europe.  It  was  a 
good  likeness ; and  from  this,  after  infinite  labor 
and  expense,  a fine  photograph  has  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Brady,  of  this  city,  and  a portrait  in  oil  on 
canvas.  His  friends  and  nearest  relatives  are  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  pronounce  it  perfect. 

The  many  admirers  of  the  great  Washington 
Irving  can  now  have  an  opportunity  of  gracing 
their  libraries  b\’  a portrait  pronounced  excellent. 
The  genial  smile  is  peculiarly  his  own ; and  the 
face  expresses  all  the  humor,  genius,  and  human- 
ity belonging  to  his  character.  Mr.  Brady  is  cer- 
tainly indefatigable  in  his  profession,  and  deserves 
the  popularity  he  enjoys. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  GREAT  SEA-SERPENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

P.brbien  SrsiNOS,  March  14,  1860. 

I observed  in  your  Weekly,  dated  March  3, 
a drawing  of  the  “Sea-Serpent.”  I thought  it 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  a fish  correspond- 
ing in  every  particular  but  one  was  stranded  on 
the  sea  beach  at  Turk’s  Island,  I believe,  in  1835. 
I am  not  certain  of  the  year.  Mr.  Georg*  Gibbs, 
who  is  something  of  a naturalist,  saw  it,  and  h*  is 
still  residing  at  Turk’s  Island.  The  only  differ- 
ence I can  discern  is,  that  the  one  I saw  at  Turk’s 
Island  had  over  the  head  and  for  some  distance 
adown  the  sides  of  the  hack  beautiful  protuber- 
ances like  silver  studs — not  plain  studs,  but  of 
raised  work.  I do  not  remember  the  length,  but 
it  was  exhibited  for  a day  or  two-  by  the  colored 
man  who  found  it,  and  then  thrown  back  into  the 
sea.  I recollect  feeling  surprised  that  no  one  took 
the  trouble  to  stuff  it,  for  it  was  perfectly  sound. 
Whether  those  protuberances  were  peculiar  to  th* 
female,  or  whether  it  was  very  young  and  after- 
ward would  lose  them,  is  a doubt.  It  was  very 
beautiful,  and  had  a bright  silvery  appearance 
from  the  mouth  to  th*  tip  of  the  tail. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Susan  Eliza  Leeds. 


•om 

ALL  THE  BLUE  BONNETS  OVER  THE  BORDER. 

The  letter  which  the  Lounger  published  last 
week,  written  by  “The  Lady  in  the  Blue  Bonnet," 
and  addressed  to  the  dear  young  lady  who  “gig- 
gled and  gabbled”  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  has  brought  upon  the  Lounger  a 
cloud  of  notes,  some  of  which  he  publishes,  that  th* 
merits  of  the  case  may  be  laid  fairly  before  th* 
great  Public. 

There  is  evidently  a profound  difference  in  the 
opinions  upon  this  momentous  topic.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  manners,  indeed  ; but  those  who  would  not 
regard  the  Lounger’s  opinion  (alas !)  may  perhaps 
give  heed  to  Burke,  “ the  one  name,  greatest  of 
all,”  as  Mr.  O’Gorman  said  in  his  glowing  speech 
the  other  night  at  the  St.  Patrick’s  dinner,  as  he 
touched  with  light  and  music  the  fame  of  the  great 
Irish  orators.  In  the  High  Court  of  Manners,  Ad- 
dison, J.,  hear  what  Burke,  C.  J.,  from  the  High- 
est Court  of  Social  Law,  gives  in  evidence.  Y'ou 
will  find  it  recorded  in  liis  first  letter  on  a Regicide 
Peace : 

“Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or 
purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by 
a constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation, 
like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.” 

Therefore  you  will  pardon  to  a Lounger  th* 
space  he  allows  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Besides,  it  concerns  the  hearing  of  music,  and  all 
good  citizens  are  interested  that  good  music  shall 
be  heard.  It  is  not  rates  of  interest,  nor  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  in  trade,  that  radically  con- 
trol society.  Society  is  composed  of  men  and  wo- 
men, and  they  are  influenced  by  ideas— what  we 
call  interest  is  only  an  idea.  Society  is  the  globe. 
The  Hindoo  philosophers  are  satisfied  that  it  rests 
upon  an  elephant,  who  stands  upon  a tortoise. 
There  are  men  who  are  perhaps  wiser,  and  who  be- 
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lieve  that  it  rests  nowhere,  but  is  forever  support- 
ed by  invisible,  divine  forces.  Selfishness  is  the 
tortoise,  going  upon  its  belly.  Many  people  can 
understand  that  its  shell  may  be  strong  enough  to 
support  an  elephant ; and  perhaps  the  elephant 
holds  the  globe.  But  the  theory  is  insufficient. 
The  unseen  things  are  the  strong  things  in  this 
world,  as  in  all  life — 

j But  the  Lounger  must  cut  himself  short  to  make 
room  for  his  correspondents. 

j 

Sib,— Is  this  a free  country,  or  is  it  not?  If  I 
buy  a ticket  to  a concert,  have  I the  right  to  enter 
the  hall,  or  have  I not  ? To  take  a seat,  or  not  ? 
If  I have,  have  I surrendered  my  liberty  of  speech 
by  the  purchase  of  my  ticket?  If  I hire  a room 
at  a hotel,  haven’t  I an  undoubted  right  to  bang 
my  boots  down  at  the  door,  when  I go  to  bed,  if  1 
want  to,  or  to  sing  and  shout,  if  I choose  to?  In 
the  name  of  justice  have  I not  purchased  the  right 
to  that  room,  and  are  my  arms  to  be  paralyzed  and 
my  lungs  obstructed  by  somebody  whom  I should 
certainly  kick  if  I met  him  in  the  passage  ? If  a 
“ Lady  in  the  Blue  Bonnet,”  whom  I know  nothing 
about,  except  that  she  is  probably  a frowsy,  pee- 
vish old  maid,  doesn’t  like  the  Philharmonic  re- 
hearsals, let  her  stay  at  home.  I like  ;em,  and  I 
don’t  see  why  people  should  be  gagged  at  ’em.  If 
she  doesn’t  want  to  hear  people  talk,  let  her  go 
to  the  deaf-mute  church,  up  in  something  street. 
It’ll  be  still  enough  for  her  there,  probably ; and 
they  want  more  money.  They  have  a debt,  poor 
things  ! and  they  are  selling  prints  of  the  church 
to  help  pay  it  off.  Now  mark  my  words,  Mr. 
Lounger.  I don't  believe  this  lady  (she  calls  herself 
so)  in  a blue  bonnet  has  bought  a single  copy  of  that 
picture  to  help  along  the  poor  deaf-mutes.  Of  course 
not ; such  people  never  do.  They  complain,  in  the 
meanest,  most  selfish  way,  of  being  deprived  of 
hearing  music  at  a paltry  concert,  simply  because 
they’ve  paid  for  it!  They  want  their  money’s 
worth— that’s  the  whole  story. 

For  my  part  I’m  sick  of  this  twaddle  about 
hearing  music.  By  Heavens ! it’s  enough  to  make 
a patient  man  jump  out  of  his  skin  to  hear  these 
people  go  on.  There  are  at  least  sixty  instruments 
— sixty  instruments,  Mr.  Lounger,  banging  and 
twanging  and  blurting  and  roaring,  enough  to 
bring  the  house  down,  and  because  some  innocent 
and  lovely  girl  uses  her  unquestionable  right,  as  a 
being  in  civilized  society,  to  speak — yes,  Sir— to 
speak,  to  whisper,  to  express  her  opinion,  or  her 
emotion,  or  to  make  a suggestion,  in  tones  more 
or  less  loud  (as  if  she  could  be  heard  even  if  she 
bawled  out  in  the  midst  of  that  tremendous  din  !), 
why,  something  in  the  guise  of  humanity  must 
thereupon  complain  piteously,  as  if  the  lovely  and 
innocent  girl  bad  committed  ah  enormity ! I do 
not  dare  to  trust  myself  to  speak  of  such  conduct 
as  it  deserves,  or  to  characterize  such  a mean,  mis- 
erable, contemptible,  imbecile,  disgusting,  loath- 
some proceeding  as  it  richly  merits.  I pas«t  over, 
with  tills'  one  word  of  exhortation  to  the  person 
who  wears  a blue  bonnet:  Just  mind  j’our  own 
business.  I don’t  complain  of  your  coming  to  hear 
the  music,  and  I’ll  thank  you  not  to  row  about  my 
talking  if  I want  to.  Suppose  that  I choose  to  ? 
Probably  you  have  a husband*  (poor  fellow  I),  and 
I inclose  my  card. 

Yours,  Mr.  Lounger, 

Vesuvius  Jones, 

Midshipman,  U.S.N. 

Dear  Lounger, — This  is  between  us — but  do 
you  know  the  real  history  of  the  letter  signed  “ The 
Lady  in  the  Blue  Bonnet,”  which  you  published 
last  week  ? It’s  very  good,  and  this  it  is : 

You  see  it  isn’t  a woman  at  all.  Didn’t  you 
guess  it  ? Tom  Mamble  and  I are  rivals.  I am 
Hot  ashamed  to  own  it,  because  every  body  knows 
it,  and  every  body  knows  that  Clara  is  going  to 
give  Master  Tom  the  mit— mit — mitten.  I’ve  sent 
him  one  anonymously  through  the  Post-office  al- 
ready, and  made  him  pay  heavy  postage  for  it,  like 
fun.  Well,  now  you  see  how  it  is.  Clara,  and 
Tom,  and  I were  sitting  together  at  the  rehearsal 
•—that  is,  I was  sitting  by  her,  and  Tom  must  needs 
some  up  and  poke  himself  into  the  spare  seat  on 
the  ether  side.  Now,  strictly  between  us,  Tom  is 
the  most  utter  ass  going.  It  is  really  quite  sur- 
prising what  an  ass  he  is.  Well,  you  see  the  whole 
thing.  When  he  found  that  he  couldn’t  talk  with 
her,  he  pretended  to  listen  to  the  music;  but  I 
knew  all  the  time  he  was  trying  to  hear  what  we 
were  saying.  He  was  mad  as  fire  at  something 
Clara  had  told  him.  I heard  her  say  that  he 
mustn’t  say  such  things— and  I guess  the  ass  was 
offering  himself.  At  any  rate,  he  was  dreadful 
angry,  and  went  away  without  saying  a word  when 
the  whole  thing  was  done,  and  tlie  letter  last  week 
is  the  way  in  which  he  chose  to  take  his  revenge. 
There  was  no  more  a Lady  in  a Blue  Bonnet  there 
than  there  was  a bull  in  a china  shop.  It  was  only 
Master  Tom  Mumble,  who  was  mad  with  a girl 
because  she  wouldn’t  have  him.  The  fact  is,  a 
rehearsal  is  a capital  cover  to  talk.  You  may  say 
lots  of  things  in  a semi-audible,  buzzing  kind  of 
way,  and  the  hum  prevents  the  actual  words  from 
being  heard.  Clara  and  I always  go,  and  have 
our  best  talkstthero ; and  I suppose  I sha’n’t  be 
bothered  any  more ; for  if  Master  Tom  didn’t  get 
his  mitten  last  time,  he  will  next.  I hope  things 
are  jolly  with  you. 

Yours,  old  Lounger,  Frank  Smiley. 

The  Lounger  has  at  least  a bushel  of  notes,  in 
every  variety  of  delicate,  timid,  girl’s  hand,  be- 
ginning, “Dear  Lounger, — that  homely  old  thing 
who  calls  herself  a ‘Lady  in  the  Blue  Bonnet’ 
means  me;  but,  poor  old  dotard!  I only  pity  her,” 
etc.,  etc.  The  number  of  “ dear  young'ladies”  who 
have  thus  convicted  themselves  is  enormous.  The 
Lounger  is  sorry  for  them.  He  is  sure  that  they 
will  do  better  in  future.  The  blue-bonneted  lady 
was  tart ; but  did  she  not  say  a great  many  true 
things— a great  many  things  worth  remembering  ? 

* Mr.  Midshipman  Jones  forgets,  in  his  ardor,  a pre- 
vious passage  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  suggests  the 
BDlnstsr  condition  of  “The  Lady  in  the  Blue  Bonnet.” 
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If  any  still  doubt,  here  is  one  more  letter : 

My  dear  Lounger, — I was  delighted  to  see  the 
letter  to  a dear  young  lady,  which  you  published 
last  week,  from  the  Lady  in  the  Blue  Bonnet.  I 
have  suffered  so  much  from  precisely  the  same  an- 
noyance, and  every  body  seemed  so  unwilling  to 
say  any  thing  about  it,  that  I was  gradually  set- 
tling into  misanthropy,  or,  rather,  misogyny. 

You  will  ask  me  why  I did  not  speak.  Simply 
because  I can  not.  I am  so  infernally  polite  that 
I am  at  every  body’s  mercy.  If  a man  grinds  my 
com  with  his  new  shoes,  half  a foot  thick  in  the 
sole,  I smile  in  the  sweetest  manner,  as  if  he  were 
tickling  me.  If  I see  two  men  bump  against  each 
other  in  the  street,  I always  lift  my  hat  and  ex- 
claim, “ I beg  your  pardon !”  as  if  I were  concerned 
in  the  matter.  If  somebody  asks  somebody  else  at 
table  to  have  something,  I look  bland  and  bend  my 
head,  merely  because  I am  conscious  that  the  oc- 
casion has  arisen  for  blandness  and  head-bending. 
If  a city  friend  goes  out  with  me  to  my  country- 
place,  and  takes  an  oar  in  my  boat  upon  the  river, 
although  he  pulls  directly  against  me  I say  not  a 
word.  I would  rather  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  than  suggest  that  he  is  making  hard  work 
for  me ; and  I tug  away  silently  at  my  oar,  and 
come  home  with  such  swollen  veins  in  my  forehead 
that  my  doctor,  who  once  met  me  returning  in 
such  a condition,  whipped  out  his  lancet  without 
a word,  and  bled  me  freely ; while  my  city-  friend, 
mistaking  him  for  a highwayman  and  assassin, 
hit  the  doctor  upon  the  head  with  the  oar,  so  that 
I had  to  bleed  him  with  his  own  lancet  to  recover 
him.  It  all  came  of  my  inability  to  ask  my  friend 
not  to  pull  the  wrong  way. 

So  I should  doubtless  have  been  a happy  mar- 
ried man  long  ago  if  I could  only  have  brought 
myself  to  inflict  upon  an  innocent  girl  the  surprise 
and  confusion  of  an  offer.  I tried  once — I did,  in- 
deed. 

“ Dear  Miss  Budken !”  I cried ; but  immediate- 
ly felt  the  apoplectic  tendency  in  my  forehead. 
She  blushed — she  stammered — she  looked  down. 
It  was  frightful.  I cursed  myself  for  subjecting 
her  to  such  embarrassment;  and,  forgetting  my- 
self, raised  my  hand  to  my  head,  as  if  to  touch  my 
hat,  which  only  increased  my  bewilderment,  and 
gasped, 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Budken,  I’m  sure,” 
and  never  alluded  to  the  subject  again. 

You  may  be  interested — I beg  your  pardon,  I’m 
sure,  for  I don’t  see  why  you  should  be — but  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  me  to  know  that  she 
is  Miss  Budken  no  longer.  She  is  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Butterbury  now.  I see  her  sometimes  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic rehearsals.  She  is  the  large  woman  who 
occupies  two  seats  (her  husband  always  pays  double 
fare  for  her  in  the  cars),  and  who  sleeps  through 
the  music.  What  a painfully  impolite  person  her 
husband  must  be ! For  you  see  he  couldn’t  have 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  blushing  and  stam- 
mering. 

Now  you  see  the  reason  why  I can  not  speak  to 
the  young  ladies  when  they  make  such  a noise  at 
the  Philharmonic  rehearsals  and  concerts.  If  I 
had  a daughter,  and  she  should  behave  with  the 
vulgarity  and  impoliteness  of  the  girls  who  “ gig- 
gle and  gabble”  during  the  music,  I shouldn’t 
speak  to  her  about  it  — I suppose  I couldn’t  do 
that — but  I should  quietly  go  home  and  take  prus- 
sic acid.  As  it  is,  I only  look  on  in  perfect  amaze- 
ment and  secret  indignation.  But  it  is  entirely  se- 
cret. I beam  about  like  a May  morning.  If  one 
of  the  girls  says  something  particularly  silly,  and 
looks  at  me  as  if  she  expected  me  to  laugh,  win’,  I 
am  too  polite  not  to.  My  politeness  will  not  suffer 
me  to  disappoint  her — and  I grin.  That  only  en- 
courages her.  Away  she  goes,  and  I am  conscious 
that  it  is  I who  am  the  real  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. It  is  all  my  confounded  politeness.  But 
you  wouldn’t  have  me  an  unfeeling  brute,  would 
you? 

Of  course  the  same  thing  prevents  my  rising 
and  changing  my  place.  That  would  be  a tacit 
disapprobation  of  the  dear  young  lady’s  conduct. 
It  might  pain  her.  No,  I could  not  bring  myself 
to  that. 

You  may  imagine,  then,  dear  Lounger,  the  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  with  which  I read  the  letter  of 
last  week.  If  I were  not  afraid  of  confusing  her, 
I should  try  to  discover  the  lady  in  the  blue  bon- 
net. But  suppose  I should  allow  my  eyes  to 
search  for  her,  and  suddenly  they  should  alight 
upon  her,  and  she  should  perceive  that  I was  won- 
dering  if  she  were  she — I should  shrivel  and  fall 
off  my  seat.  No,  no,  my  dear  friend,  not  for  worlds 
would  I betray  that  I suspected  she  could  write — 
how  much  less  that  she  had  written  the  letter  which 
gives  me  such  satisfaction. 

If  it  did  not  seem  to  me  very  impolite  to  have 
solicited  yonr  attention  for  so  short  a communica- 
tion, I should  stop  here;  but  common  politeness 
constrains  me  to  continue,  and  ask  w’liether  you 
think  the  letter  of  the  lady  in  the  blue  bonnet  will 
do  any  good  ? Do  you  suppose  the  dear  young 
lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed  lias  probably  re- 
ceived it ; and  If  she  has,  whether  she  will  talk 
all  the  louder  at  the  next  concert?  Do  you  think 
it  was  the  dear  young  lady  who  sat  next  to  me — 
for  I am  sure  she  chattered  long  enough  and  loud 
enouglv— and  if  she  were  not  a dear  young  lady,  I 
should  certainly  call  her  a very  vulgar,  disagree- 
able girl. 

Good-by,  dear  Mr.  Lounger.  I thank  you  pro- 
foundly for  the  kind  attention  with  which,  I have 
no  doubt,  you  will  read  this  note ; and  I am,  with 
a thousand  apologies,  and  with  the  utmost  respect, 
your  most  obedient,  humble,  and  obsequious  serv- 
ant, 

The  Short  Gentleman  in  Spectacles. 


GODWIN’S  “FRANCE.’’ 

Before  the  summer  the  first  volume  of  Parke 
Godwin^  History  of  France  will  be  published ; and 
the  author  will  take  the  place  he  has  won  by  schol- 
arship, research,  enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  ju- 
dicial, historic  perception,  in  the  famous  group  of 
our  historians — Bancroft,  Prescott,  Irving,  Hil- 


dreth, and  Motley.  Mr.  Godwin  brings  to  his 
work  an  early  love  of  the  subject ; a faithful  study, 
followed  through  many  years ; a matured  compre- 
hension of  the  relation  of  his  theme  to  universal 
history ; and  a style  known  to  all  thoughtful  read- 
ers as  singularly  nervous,  racy,  idiomatic,  and 
brilliant.  The  opportunities  of  vivid  and  interest- 
ing description  of  the  great  semi-barbaric  forays  of 
the  Middle  Ages  will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  be  lost 
by  the  historian.  We,  who  are  contemporary  with 
the  latest  French  movements  in  Italy,  shall  nat- 
urally hang  with  peculiar  interest 
upon  the  newest;  while  in  France 
itself  we  shall  look  to  the  historian 
— prepared  for  the  narration  by  es- 
pecial interest  and  knowledge— for 
a clear,  continuous  statement,  de- 
veloped in  historical  progression,  of 
the  spirit  which  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution,  traced  through 
all  its  ramifications  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, society,  literature,  science, 
and  art ; in  schools  of  philosophy, 
in  practical  experiments  of  social 
reform,  in  political  theories,  and  in 
scientific  achievement.  For  the  ab- 
stract contemplation  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  great  argument  of 
the  development  of  one  of  the  con- 
trolling national  forces  of  civiliza-  i , 
tion,  and  for  its  picturesque  and 
popular  presentation,  Mr.  Godwin  1 

is  especially  fitted ; and  while  Pres- 
cott, with  passionless  but  faithful 
touch,  shows  the  beginning  of  mod- 
em history;  and  Motley,  with  im- 
petuous  eloquence,  makes  the  story 
of  the  Netherlands’  revolt  ring  like  the  Niebelun- 
gen — Motley,  the  Tyrtteus  of  historians — Godwin 
will  deepen  and  prolong  the  strain  with  the  epic 
of  French  story,  with  all  its  romantic  episodes  of 
chivalry  and  Provem^al  song. 

Among  the  many  good  books  which  the  year  will 
bring  us,  we  may  bo  very  sure  that  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  History  of  France  will  be  of  the  chief  in 
permanent  value ; and  the  laurels  which  its  author 
has  hitherto  worn  in  single  sprays  will  be  twined 
into  a crown. 


The  following  old  English  Valentines  have  just  beoa 
discovered  by  an  indefatigable  autiquaiy: 

“llotoena  fs  my  InhyeMobe, 
jSJet  robe  ftte  la  a tjuntxa : 

Slice  tacars  fclctoe  bake  Jjcr  ears  abobe, 
© fs  sjjee  notte  a stunna!” 

“STottre  nose  fs  rehhe,  jour  fjafre  fs  bleb), 
'jfoure  nafles  are  blacite,  styllr  Ioabe  yeto! 
01nbb  flff  yours  33a  toyl  stanbe  ye  shfnc. 
Sbieette  maybe,  K’ll  bee  youreUallenttnc!” 


FISTS. 

If  two  men  were  preparing  to  attack  each  other 
with  hammers  on  some  pleasant  day  in  April, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing 
but  bet  upon  the  result  ? Does  it  make  any  seri- 
ous difference  when  the  hammers  are  human  fists 
instead  of  iron  tools  ? Two  men  are  known  to  be 
getting  ready  to  fall  upon  each  other  with  their 
Cvclopian  fists,  and  to  batter  and  bang  until  one 
is  killed  or  maimed,  or  is  so  beaten  and  bruised 
that  lie  can  not  stand  up.  Nothing  depends  upon 
the  affair  but  bets  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nothing  is  settled  or  proved  by  it.  It  is  a piece 
of  unmitigated  brutality.  It  is  the  most  disgust- 
ing exhibition  of  bestial  qualities,  which  seem 
doubly  bestial  when  so  used.  Great  muscular 
strength  is  a grand  tiling,  although  the  apotheosis 
of  muscle  is  rather  overdone  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ; but  there  is  nothing  half  so  agreeable  in 
seeing  the  superior  strength  of  one  man  proved  by 
mangling  another  into  a bloody  jelly,  as  in  seeing 
a hungry  bear  quietly  hug  a man  to  death,  and 
eat  him  up.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a famished 
beast  using  the  power  of  a beast  to  satisfy  bis 
natural  craving.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  a man 
using  the  power  of  a beast  to  maim  or  murder  an- 
other man  for  no  possible  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  gladiatorial  combat  of  a prisoner  with  a 
beast — the  enforced  fight  between  two  captives — 
the  miserable,  ridiculous  duel  even — all  have  some 
intelligible  excuse,  but  they  are  all  frightful  in 
themselves,  and  in  their  influence  and  results.  The 
prize-fight  is  unredeemed  savagery.  It  is  the  ab- 
solute negation  of  humanity.  ’It  is  a degradation 
beneath  beasts,  for  wild  animals  are  never  less 
than  animals ; while  a man  in  the  prize-ring  shows 
no  quality  of  humanity. 


GEOFFREY  CRAYON. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hicks  has  iust  completed  an  ex- 
quisite sketch  of  the  genial  author  so  lately  dead. 
It,  represents  him  at  ful’  length,  seated  in  an  easj'- 
chair  in  a pleasant  library — paper  upon  the  table 
at  his  side — bis  portrait,  dimly  outlined,  hanging 
upon  the  wall  above  and  behind  bis  bead,  while  a 
window  opens  to  the  floor  out  upon  a balcony,  be- 
yond which  the  Hudson  stretches  placidly  away, 
lighted  bj'  two  or  three  sails  of  the  sloops  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  dreamy,  loitering  ro- 
mance with  which  Irving  has  invested  the  river 
and  its  shores. 

The  head  is  that  of  the  younger  man — of  Geof- 
frey Crayon  as  be  is  known  to  us  in  Stewart  New- 
ton’s portrait.  The  position  and  the  accessories 

3 perfectly  harmonious.  It  is  the  genial  gen- 
tleman, the  elegant  scholar,  the  sweet  dreamer,  the 
unaffected  author,  the  simple,  affectionate  man, 
that  we  see  in  the  picture,  and,  as  we  see,  remem- 
ber how  we  loved  him.  It  will  unquestionably  be 
the  portrait  of  Irving — one  of  the  rare  and  happy 
works  that  tell  to  the  eye  what  the  heart  longs  to 
know  of  the  personality  of  the  author  it  reveres 
and  cherishes. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

In  the  early  days  of  Wisconsin,  when  this  State  was 
nearly  a wilderness,  Colonel  Blank  moved  into  these 
parts,  and  soon  became  a noted  character.  lie  had  one 
particular  failing,  so  common  to  most  of  our  Western  men, 
that  of  spreeing  it  considerably.  One  winter,  when  lie 
represented  Iowa  County  in  our  Territorial  Legislature, 
he  remained  under  the  ireather  nearly  the  whole  time, 
and  till  the  dose  of  the  session.  But  the  next  day  after 
the  session  had  adjourned  the  Colonel  was  found  up  and 
dressed,  and  perfectly  sober.  One  of  his  co-legislatives 
accidentally  meeting  him  inquired  of  him  the  cause  of 
this,  as  it  was  usual  for  most  of  them  to  have  a spree 
after  the  session.  The  Colonel  very  blandly  replied,  that 
daring  the  session  he  had  rcjrrcuented  his  constituents; 
the  session  having  closed,  he  represented  himsetf. 


Trapps  Eastern  Shore  Md 

Messrs  Jones  & Co 

Sir  i want  a fiddle  and  as  i am  odd  from  every  body 
else  i want  an  odd  fiddle. 

I have  one  but  it  is  a right  handed  fiddle  i want  a left 
handed  fiddle. 

The  counter  and  base  wont  sound  and  i can  only  give 
one  reason  for  the  counter  and  base  not  sounding  right 
and  that  is  because  the  sound  post  has  to  be  on  the  left 
Ride  of  the  fiddle  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  fiddle  there 
is  a strip  of  wood  that  extends  from  one  end  to  the  other 
inside  of  the  fiddle.  And  this  piece  of  wood  that  is  in- 
side of  a right  handed  fiddle  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  left 
handed  fiddle  and  the  sound  post  is  on  the  right  side  of 
the  fiddle.  Now  tills  piece  that  i mentioned  above  of  a 
right  handed  fiddle  supports  the  counter  and  base  now 
this  piece  must  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  fiddle  so  the 
sound  post  must  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  fiddle  under 
the  trebble  if  you  succeed  in  getting  a viol  for  me  it  will 
be  a great  favor  i want  one  only  20  inches  in  length  the 
bow  24  inches  in  length  i want  one  that  will  cost  me  abont 
5 dollars  i dont  want  it  to  cost  mo  any  more  than  5 dollars 
cost  and  carriage  all  must  not  be  over  5 dollars.  I sup- 
pose you  know  my  father  Jeems  Jones 

Yours  & 

Anser  soon  Thomas  Jones. 

PS  if  there  is  no  such  fiddle  to  he  had  in  your  city 
please  try  and  get  one  made  for  me 

To  Mess  Jones  & Co 

Baltimore  Md. 


Simkins  remarked  that  money  is  the  great  lever  In  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  “A  very  great  leaner,  indeed,”  re- 
plied Blinks;  “1  never  can  keep  it” 

When  Jemima  went  to  school  she  was  asked  why  the 

loun  bachelor  was  singular? — “P " ”-J 

“it  is  so  very  singular  that  they  d 


“ I am  going  to  write  a book  on  popular  ignoranee," 
said  a conceited  young  man  to  Brown.  “ I know  of  no 
one,”  said  the  latter,  “more  competent  to  prepare  such  a 
work.”  

A medical  gentleman  wrote  a letter  in  1832  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford  on  cholera.  In  which  he  took  to  himself  the  credit 
of  being  “ the  first  to  discover  the  disease,  and  communi- 
cate it  to  the  public.” 

When  Ills  cousin  Charlotte  Dunne  was  married,  Jenes 
said,  “ It  was  Dunne  before  it  was  begun,  Dunne  while  it 
was  doing,  and  it  was  not  Dunne  when  it  was  done." 

An  old  lady  once  complained  to  her  doetor  that  sho 
could  scarcely  breathe,  “Don’t  try,  my  good  soul,"  re- 
plied the  candid  physician;  “nobody  wants  you  to  do 


“ How  tall  are  you,  my  jewel  F “I  stand  six  feet  1* 
my  shoes!"  “Six  feet  in  your  shoes!  Why,  no  man 
living  can  stand  more  nor  two  feet  in  his  shoes;  you 
might  as  well  say  you  stood  six  heads  in  your  hat.” 

It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  a man  should  not 
marry  unless  he  can  support  a wife ; and,  from  soma  ex- 
amples that  we  have  seen,  we  are  beginning  to  doubt 
seriously  whether  a woman  can  prudently  marry  unless 
she  can  support  a husband. 


A poet  says;  “Oh,  she  waB  fair,  but  sorrow  came  and 
left  his  traces  there.”  What  became  of  the  balance  of 
the  harness  he  don’t  state. 


“ Got  any  ice  at  your  end  of  the  table,  Bill  F “ No  ; 
but  I’ve  got  the  next  thing  to  it."  “ What’s  that  F “A 
severe  cold.” 

“How  Is  it.”  said  a gentleman  to  Sheridan,  “that 
your  name  has  not  O attached  to  it?  Your  family  Is 
Irish,  and  no  doubt  illustrious.”  “ No  family  has  a bet- 
ter right  to  O than  our  family,”  said  Sheridan,  “for  wo 
owe  every  body.” 

During  tho  service  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Scotland,  re- 
cently, the  vicar  had  just  published  for  the  second  timo 
the  bans  of  marriage  between  Henry  Coombe  (a  lad  • 
aged  nineteen)  and  Elizabeth  Teague  (a  buxom  widow 
of  thirty,  with  four  children  for  a marriage-portion), 
when  up  rose  a short,  thick -set,  elderly  female,  who  had 
been  remarkably  busy  with  her  snuff-box  among  the  old 
women  in  the  middle  aisle  during  the  former  part  of  the 
service,  and,  in  a snuffy,  twanging  tone,  cried  out:  “1 
forbid  the  bans  in  this  chnrcli ; ay,  and  in  all  other 
churches.”  Of  course  the  young  women  couldn’t  help 
tittering  a little,  and  gazing  a great  deal  at  the  snuffy 
old  woman,  who  had  accomplished  the  daring  feat  of 
brawling  in  church,  according  to  the  rubric ; and  who, 
after  all,  turned  out  to  be  tlie  mother  of  the  would-be 
bridegroom. 

Nature  v Akt.—  Nature  will  always  triumph  over 
acquired  genius,  as  the  following  anecdote  amusingly 
illustrates:  Cccco  d’Arcoli  argued  against  Dante  that 
nature  was  more  powerful  than  art ; Dante  asserted  tho 
contrary,  and  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion by  exhibiting  his  cat,  which,  by  dint  of  long  prac- 
tice. lnid  been  nccustomcd  to  hold  a candle  in  its  paw 
while  he  supped  or  read.  Cecco,  however,  was  not  un- 
prepared for  tho  exhibition,  and,  while  Dante's  cat  went 
through  his  performance  lie  let  loose  a couple  of  mice. 
Whereupon  the  cat  immediately  dropped  the  candle,  and 
rushed  upon  tlie  mice;  so  that  nature  once  more  tri- 
umphed over  art. 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  PHELPS,  OF  MISSOURI.— [From  a Photograph  by  Brady.]] 


vacations,  and  indulges  in  the  pleasures  of  rural 
life.  He  is  rather  tall  and  erect,  with  a graceful 
form,  a quiet  but  earnest  look,  a keen,  searching 
eye,  a finely-developed  forehead,  and  a genial  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  He  is  “ no  orator  as  Bru- 
tus is,”  neither  does  he  bore  the  House  with  elab- 
orate essays  or  patch-work  speeches,  yet  he  never 
fails  to  command  attention  and  respect  when  he 
takes  the  floor.  He  never  provokes  a contest,  but 
never  relinquishes  a position ; always,  by  plain, 
frank  statements,  narrowing  down  the  question, 
until  by  one  plain  truth  he  secures  success.  His 
remarks,  although  invariably  “ off-hand,”  are  re- 
plete with  reliable  information,  and  form  a valua- 
ble portion  of  the  recorded  debates. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

AUTHOR  or  “THE  DEAD  SECRET,"  “AFTER  DARK," 
ETC.,  KTC. 


MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

July  5th. — The  events  of  yesterday  warned 
me  to  be  ready,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  the 


land.  The  country  has  become  inhabited,  and  the 
restless  pioneers  of  civilization  have  moved  nearer 
toward  the  setting  sun,  making  way  for  a more  re- 
fined and  educated  population.  But  the  populari- 
ty of  the  Representative  of  the  District  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  kept  even  pace  with 
the  march  of  improvement.  Well  do  his  constitu- 
ents know  that  his  integrity  and  fidelity  to  Demo- 
cratic principles  are  equaled  by  his  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  each  one  of  his  constituents, 
rich  or  poor,  who  has  interests  to  be  looked  after  at 
Washington.  Others  intrust  such  matters  to  clerks 
— he  gives  it  his  personal  supervision. 

During  the  past  summer  Major  Phelps  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  territorial  authorities  to 
visit  New  Mexico,  for  the  prosperity  of  which  he 
has  ever  taken  a decided  stand  in  Congress.  He 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm^  and  his  jour- 
ney through  the  territory  was  a perfect  ovation. 

Major  Phelps  resides  on  and  successfully  culti- 
vates one  of  the  largest  farms  in  Southwestern 
Missouri,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Springfield. 
There,  with  his  two  children,  he  enjoys  his  brief 


worst.  To-day  is  not  yet  at  an  end ; and  the 
worst  has  come. 

Judging  by  the  closest  calculation  of  time 
that  Laura  and  I could  make,  we  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Anne  Catherick  must  liavo 
appeared  at  the  boat-house  at  half  past  two 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  yesterday.  I ac- 
cordingly arranged  that  Laura  should  just  show 
herself  at  the  luncheon  table,  to-day,  and  should 
then  slip  out  at  the  first  opportunity;  leaving 
me  behind  to  preserve  appearances,  and  to  fol- 
low her  as  soon  as  I could  safely  do  so.  This 
mode  of  proceeding,  if  no  obstacles  occurred  to 
thwart  us,  would  enable  her  to  be  at  the  boat- 
house before  half  past  two,  and  (when  I left 
the  table  in  my  turn)  would  take  me  to  a safe 
position  in  the  plantation  before  three. 

The  change  in  the  weather,  which  Inst  night’s 
wind  warned  us  to  expect,  came  with  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  raining  heavily  when  I got  up,  and 
it  continued  to  rain  until  twelve  o’clock — when 
the  clouds  dispersed,  the  blue  sky  appeared,  and 
the  sun  shone  again  with  the  bright  promise  of 
a fine  afternoon. 

My  anxiety  to  know  how  Sir  Per- 
cival  and  the  Count  would  occupy 
the  early  part  of  the  day  was  by  no 
means  set  at  rest,  so  far  as  Sir  Per-’ 
cival  was  concerned,  by  his  leaving 
ns  immediately  after  breakfast  and 
going  out  by  himself  in  spite  of  the 
rain.  He  neither  told  us  where  he 
was  going  nor  when  we  might  ex- 
pect him  back.  We  saw  him  pass 
the  breakfast-room  window  hasti- 
ly, with  his  high  boots  and  his  wa- 
ter-proof coat  on  ; and  that  was  all. 

The  Count  passed  the  morning 
quietly  in-doors ; some  part  of  it  in 
the  library ; some  part  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, playing  odds  and  ends 
of  music  on  the  piano,  and  hum- 
ming to  himself.  Judging  by  ap- 
pearances, the  sentimental  side  of 
his  character  was  persistently  in- 
clined to  betray  itself  still.  He  was 
silent  and  sensitive,  and  ready  to 
sigh  and  languish  ponderously  (as 
only  fat  men  can  sigh  and  languish) 
on  the  smallest  provocation. 

Luncheon-time  came,  and  Sir 
Percival  did  not  return.  The  Count 
took  his  friend’s  place  at  the  table 
— plaintively  devoured  the  greater 
part  of  a fruit  tart  submerged  un- 
der a whole  jugful  of  cream — and 
explained  the  full  merit  of  the 
achievement  to  us  as  soon  as  he 
had  done.  “ A taste  for  sweets,” 
he  said,  in  his  softest  tones  and  his 
tenderest  manner,  “is  the  innocent 
taste  of  women  and  children.  I 
love  to  share  it  with  them  — it  is 
another  bond,  dear  ladies,  between 
you  and  me.” 

Laura  left  the  table  in  ten  min- 
utes’ time.  I was  sorely  tempted 
to  accompany  her.  But  if  we  had 
both  gone  out  together  we  must 
have  excited  suspicion;  and  worse 
still,  if  we  allowed  Anne  Catherick 
to  see  Laura  accompanied  by  a sec- 
ond person  who  was  a stranger  to 
her, we  should  in  all  probability  for- 
feit her  confidence  from  that  mo- 
ment, never  to  regain  it  again. 

I waited,  therefore,  as  patiently 
as  I could,  until  the  servant  came 
in  to  clear  the  table.  When  I quit- 
ted the  room  there  were  no  signs, 
in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  of  Sir  Per- 
cival’s  return.  I left  the  Count 
with  a piece  of  sugar  between  his 
lips,  and  the  vicious  cockatoo 
scrambling  up  his  waistcoat  to  get 
at  it ; while  Madame  Fosco,  sitting 
opposite  to  her  husband,  watched 
the  proceedings  of  his  bird  and 
himself  ns  attentively  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort 
before  in  her  life.  On  my  way  to 
the  plantation  I kept  carefully"  be- 
yond the  range  of  view  from  the 
luncheon-room  window.  Nobody 
saw  me,  and  nobody  followed  me. 
It  was  then  a quarter  to  three 
o’clock  by  my  watch. 

Once  among  the  trees,  I walked 
rapidly,  until  I had  advanced  more 
than  half-way  through  the  planta- 
tion. At  that  point  I slackened  my 
pace, and  proceeded  cautiously;  but 
I saw  no  one,  and  heard  no  voices.  By  little 
and  little  I came  within  view  of  the  back  of  the 
boat-house — stopped  and  listened — then  went  on 
till  I was  close  behind  it,  and  must  have  heard 
any  persons  who  had  been  talking  inside.  Still 
the  silence  was  unbroken : still,  far  and  near,  no 
sign  of  a living  creature  appeared  any  where. 

After  skirting  round  by  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing, first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
making  no  discoveries,  I ventured  in  front  of  it 
and  fairly  looked  In.  The  place  was  empty. 

I called  “Laura!”  — at  first,  softly  — then 
louder  and  louder.  No  one  answered,  and  no 
one  appeared.  For  all  that  I could  see  and  hear, 
the  only  human  creature  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lake  and  the  plantation  was  myself. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  violently ; but  I kept 
my  resolution,  and  searched,  first  the  boat-house 
and  then  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  for  any  signs 
which  might  show  me  whether  Laura  had  real- 
ly reached  the  place  or  not.  No  mark  of  her 
presence  appeared  inside  the  building;  but  I 
found  traces  of  her  outside  it,  in  footsteps  on  the 
sand. 

I detected  the  footsteps  of  two  persons — large 
footsteps,  like  a man’s,  and  small  footsteps, 
which,  by  putting  my  own  feet  into  them  and 
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ing  his  eighth  term,  this  being  his  sixteenth  ses- 
sion. His  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
with  ono  exception,  lie  has  not  been  at  home  dur- 
ing the  canvassings  or  at  the  elections.  Competi- 
tors have  been  numerous,  but  his  constituents  are 
well  aware  of  his  devotion  to  their  interests,  and 
of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  represents  them. 

Major  Phelps  served  five  years  on  the  Post-office 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  first  reduction  of  postage,  to 
three  cents  on  paid  letters,  and  five  cents  on  those 
unpaid.  This  important  reform  he  advocated  in 
the  House,  anil  subsequent  results  have  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  arguments,  based  on  statistical 
data. 

Transferred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which,  in  fact,  prepares  all  the  legislation 
of  a public  character  involving  the  receipt  or  pay- 
ment of  moneys  for  the  action  of  the  House,  Major 
Phelps  has  since  been  a prominent  member.  In 
the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  lie  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  had  ail  arduous  task,  the  financial 
difficulties  rendering  a curtailment  of  expenses  im- 


perative, although  prejudicial  to  individual  inter- 
ests and  local  desires.  In  accomplishing  this  dif- 
ficult task  Major  Phelps  won  high  honors. 

In  1850,  when  the  whole  country  was  agitated 
by  sectional  issues,  Major  Phelps  took  a decided 
stand  in  defense  of  the  Union,  yet  was  in  nowise 
disposed  to  relinquish  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
Missouri.  The  admission  of  California  received 
his  support,  but  he  earnestly  opposed  the  purchase 
of  the  territory  of  Texas  at  an  expense  of  ten  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  lie  resisted  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the 
Kansas  discussions  lie  has  sturdily  defended  his 
State  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it. 

Major  Phelps  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  a Pacific  railroad,  and  in  the  Thirty-second  Con- 
gress he  secured  the  passage  of  a bill  which  do- 
nated to  the  State  of  Missouri  the  right  of  way, 
and  large  grants  of  land,  for  a railroad  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State. 
This  line  of  railroad,  joined  by  a branch  from  Mem- 
phis, Major  Phelps  hopes  to  see  prolonged — through 
New  Mexico — to  California. 

The  building  of  the  Missouri  portion  of  this  rail- 
road has  more  than  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  its 
usefulness  made  by  Major  Phelps  when  lie  urged 
Congress  to  aid  in  its  construction  bv  grants  of 


Jottx  Smith  Piielps,  of  Missouri,  is— in  legis- 
lative parlance— the  “ senior  member”  of  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Representaiives.  Many  of  his  col- 
leagues are  older  In  years,  but  his  consecutive 
term  of  service  dates  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Twenty -ninth  Congress,  in  1815,  and  it  con- 
sequently devolved  upon  him  to  administer  the 
oatli  of  office  to  the  Speaker  elect. 

Three  brothers  Phelps,  emigrants  from  Old  En- 
gland, landed  at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  in 
1635 ; and  one  of  them,  animated  by  an  adven- 
turous spirit,  was  soon  afterward  a pioneer  settler 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut.  His  de- 
scendants were  industrious  yeomen,  ready  at  all 
times  to  take  up  ai  ms  in  defense  of  their  homes. 
One  of  them,  Captain  Elisha  Phelps,  fought  gal- 
lantly in  the  “Old  French  War;”  and  another — 
Noah  Phelps  (the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch)— did  good  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  At  Tieonderoga  he  commanded,  as  ser- 
geant, a party  of  scouts  sent  in  ad- 
vance to  reconnoitre,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  captain. 

Elisha  Phelps,  a son  of  this  Revo- 
lutionary patriot,  was  a graduate  of 
Yale  College,  and  celebrated  as  a suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  as  a leading  poli- 
tician. He  ivas  repeatedly  elected 
by’  his  fellow-townsmen  to  represent 
them  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided in  1821  and  1829 ; and  lie  served 
several  terms  in  the  State  Senate. 

From  1830  to  1834  hi  was  Controller 
of  the  State,  and  afterward  acted  as 
one  of  a Board  of  Commissioners  who 
revised  the  State  statutes.  He  wa3 
a Representative  in  Congress  from 
1819  to  1821,  participating  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
and  again  from  1825  to  1829. 

John  Smith  Phelps,  a son  of  Eli- 
sha, was  born  at  Simsbury,  Hartford 
Countv,  Connecticut,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1814;  so  that  he  is  now 
but  in  the  prime  of  life,  although 
patriarchally’  known  as  the  “ senior 
member.”  His  father  destined  him 
for  the  law,  and  after  the  y’oung  man 
had  graduated  at  Hartford,  took  him 
into  his  office,  where  he  studied  until 
admitted  to  the  bar.  For  a few 
months  he  practiced  law  at  home, 
but  soon  decided  to  seek  a wider 
field  of  action,  and  “in  life's  morn- 
ing march,  when  his  spirit  was 
young,"  he  started  for  what  was 
then  regarded  as  the  Far  West. 

In  1837  Mr.  Phelps  reached  Mis- 
souri, and  determined  to  settle  in  the 
fertile  region  then  recently  vacated 
by’  the  Delawares  and  the  Kickapoos. 

Judge  Tompkins,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  before  whom  lie  was  exam- 
ined before  receiving  a license  to 
practice,  advised  him  to  settle  in  a 
more  populous  region  ; but  the  young 
lawyer  preferred  identifying  himself 
with  a y’oung  community,  confident 
that  lie  would  advance  with  its  pros- 
perity. That  Judicial  Circuit  (the 
territory  of  which  now  embraces 
twenty-five  counties)  then  contained 
but  six  counties;  yet,  to  attend  the 
courts  held  in  each  three  times  a 
year,  Mr.  Phelps  was  obliged  to  ride 
eighteen  hundred  miles!  The  pio- 
neer settlers  were  rough,  unculti- 
vated, and  often  lawless  men,  and  ev- 
ery man  went  armed,  even  in  court. 

The  young  lawyer  was  thus  inured 
to  hardship,  and  taught  self-reliance 
whenever  danger  threatened.  It  is 
in  frontier  life  that  many  of  our  fore- 
most men  have  imbibed  the  true 
principles  of  independence  and  of  in- 
dividual responsibility’,  and  have 
learned  to  value  their  fellow-citizens 
according  to  their  merits — not  as 
they  “ are  1 ranked  and  sized’  in 
crowded  communities,  according  to 
the  orders  of  society,  or  dwarfed  by’ 
dependence  and  the  pressure  of  pov- 
erty.” The  knowledge  of  human 
nature  acquired  in  the  long  forest 
rides  around  that  frontier  circuit,  or 
in  the  rude  court-houses,  has  sines 
been  of  signal  service  to  Mr.  Phelps 
in  harmonizing  and  controlling  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

The  y’oung  squire  soon  became  popular.  His 
manly’  disposition,  kindness  of  heart,  and  high  so- 
cial qualities  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  a host  of 
friends,  many  of  whom  became  liis  clients. 

In  1840  his  Democratic  fellow-citizens  elected 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  State  Legislature; 
and  it  i3  worthy  of  remark  that  he  has  ever  been 
a consistent  member  of  the  Democratic  party’,  as 
founded  by’  Jefterson  and  indorsed  by  Jackson. 
His  first  experience  in  legislation  was  somewhat 
trying,  as  his  party  was  smarting  under  their  de- 
feat by  General  Harrison,  and  the  Whig  minority 
in  Missouri  was  jubilant  over  their  national  victo- 
ry.  About  this  time  Mr.  Phelps  was  appointed 
Brigade  Inspector  of  Militia,  and  has  since  borne 
the  title  of  Major — a modest  and  somewhat  rare 
title  in  these  days  when  Generals  and  Colonels 
abound  on  every  hand. 

In  1814  Major  Thelps  was  elected  a Representa- 
tive to  Congress  from  Missouri  on  a general  ticket 
— that  State  having  resisted  the  Mandamus  Act 
requiring  the  establishment  of  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, until  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1844- 
’45.  In  1846  he  was  elected  in  his  District,  and 
he  has  since  been  re-elected.,  until  he  is  now  serv- 
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testing  their  size  in  that  manner,  I felt  certain 
were  Laura’s.  The  ground  was  confusedly 
marked  in  this  way  just  before  the  boat-house. 
Close  against  one  side  of  it,  under  shelter  of  the 
projecting  roof,  I discovered  a little  hole  in  the 
sand — a hole  artificially  made,  beyond  a doubt. 
I just  noticed  it,  and  then  turned  away  imme- 
diately to  trace  the  footsteps  as  far  as  I could, 
and  to  follow  the  direction  in  which  they  might 
lead  me. 

They  led  me,  starting  from  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  boat-house,  along  the  edge  of  the  trees, 
a distance,  I should  think,  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  yards— and  then  the  sandy  ground 
showed  no  further  trace  of  them.  Feeling  that 
the  persons  whose  course  I was  tracking  must 
necessarily  have  entered  the  plantation  at  this 
point,  I entered  it  too.  At  first  I could  find  no 
path,  but  I discovered  one  afterward  just  faint- 
ly traced  among  the  trees,  and  followed  it.  It 
took  me,  for  some  distance,  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  until  I stopped  at  a point  where  an- 
other foot-track  crossed  it.  The  brambles  grew 
thickly  on  either  side  of  this  second  path.  I 
stood,  looking  down  it,  uncertain  which  way  to 
take  next;  and,  while  I looked,  I saw  on  one 
thorny  branch  some  fragments  of  fringe  from  a 
woman’s  shawl.  A closer  examination  of  the 
fringe  satisfied  me  that  it  had  been  torn  from  a 
shawl  of  Laura’s,  and  I instantly  followed  the 
second  path.  It  brought  me  out,  at  last,  to  my 
great  relief,  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I say  to 
my  great  relief,  because  I inferred  that  Laura 
must,  for  some  unknown  reason,  have  returned 
before  me  by  thi3  roundabout  way.  I went  in 
by  the  court-yard  and  the  offices.  The  first  per- 
son whom  I met  in  crossing  the  servants’-hnll 
was  Mrs.  Michelson,  the  housekeeper. 

“Do  you  know,”  I asked,  “whether  Lady 
Clyde  has  come  in  from  her  walk  or  not?” 

“ My  lady  came  in  a little  while  ago  with  Sir 
Percival,”  answered  the  housekeeper.  “I  am 
afraid,  Miss  Halcombe,  something  very  distress- 
ing has  happened.” 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  “You  don’t  mean 
an  accident !”  I said,  faintly. 

“ No,  no — thank  God,  no  accident ! But  my 
lady  ran  up  stairs  to  her  own  room  in  tears ; 
and  Sir  Percival  has  ordered  me  to  give  Fanny 
Warning  to  leave  in  an  hour’s  time.” 

Fanny  was  Laura’s  maid  ; a good,  affection- 
ate girl,  who  had  been  with  her  for  years — the 
only  person  in  the  house  whose  fidelity  and  de- 
votion we  could  both  depend  upon. 

“Where  is  Fanny?”  I inquired. 

“In  my  room,  Miss  Halcombe.  The  young 
woman  is  quite  overcome,  and  I told  her  to  sit 
down  and  try  to  recover  herself.” 

I went  to  Mrs.  Michelson’s  room,  and  found 
Fanny  in  a corner,  with  her  box  by  her  side,, 
crying  bitterly. 

She  could  give  me  no  explanation  whatever 
of  her  sudden  dismissal.  Sir  Percival  had  or- 
dered that  she  should  iuv.  a a month’s  wages,  in 
place  of  a month’s  wa  mg,  and  go.  No  rea- 
son had  been  assigned  ; no  objection  had  been 
made  to  her  conduct.  She  had  been  forbidden 
to  appeal  to  her  mistress,  forbidden  even  to  see 
her  for  a moment  to  say  good-by.  She  was  to 
go  without  explanations  or  farewells — and  to  go 
at  once. 

After  soothing  the  poor  girl  by  a few  friendly 
words,  I asked  where  site  proposed  to  sleep  that 
night.  She  replied  that  she  thought  of  going 
to  the  little  inn  in  the  village,  the  landlady  of 
which  was  a respectable  woman,  known  to  the 
servants  at  Blackwater  Park.  The  next  morn- 
ing, by  leaving  early,  she  might  get  back  to  her 
friends  in  Cumberland,  without  stopping  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  was  a total  stranger. 

I felt  directly  that  Fanny’s  departure  offered 
us  a safe  means  of  communication  with  Lon- 
don and  with  Limmeridge  House,  of  which  it 
might  be  very  important  to  avail  ourselves.  Ac- 
cordingly, I told  her  that  she  might  expect  to 
hear  from  her  mistress  or  from  me  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  that  she  might  depend  on 
our  both  doing  all  that  lav  in  our  power  to  help 
her,  under  tho  tri^I  of  leaving  US|  for  the  pres- 


ent. Those  words  said,  I shook  hands  with  her 
and  went  up  stairs. 

The  door  which  led  to  Laura’s  room  was  the 
door  of  an  ante-chamber,  opening  on  to  the 
passage.  When  I tried  it,  it  was  bolted  on  the 
inside. 

I knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
same  heavy,  overgrown  housemaid,  whose  lump- 
ish insensibility  had  tried  my  patience  so  se- 
verely on  the  day  when  I found  the  wounded 
dog.  I had,  since  that  time,  discovered  that 
her  name  was  Margaret  Porcher,  and  that  she 
was  the  most  awkward,  slatternly,  and  obstinate 
servant  in  the  house. 

On  opening  the  door  she  instantly  stepped 
out  to  the  threshold,  and  stood  grinning  at  me 
in  stolid  silence. 

“Why  do  you  stand  there  ?”  I said.  “ Don’t 
you  see  that  I want  to  come  in  ?” 

“ Ah,  but  you  mustn’t  come  in,”  was  the  an- 
swer, with  another  and  a broader  grin  still. 

“How  dare  you  talk  to  me  in  that  way? 
Stand  back  instantly !” 

She  stretched  out  a great  red  hand  and  arm 
on  each  side  of  her,  so  as  to  bar  the  door-way, 
and  slowly  nodded  her  addle  head  at  me. 

“Master’s  orders,”  she  said;  and  nodded 
again. 

I had  need  of  all  my  self-control  to  warn  me 
against  contesting  the  matter  with  her,  and  to 
remind  me  that  the  next  yrords  I had  to  say 
must  be  addressed  to  her  master.  I turned  my 
back  on  her,  and  instantly  went  down  stairs  to 
find  him.  My  resolution  to  keep  my  temper 
under  all  the  irritations  that  Sir  Percival  could 
offer  was,  by  this  time,  as  completely  forgotten 
— I say  so  to  my  shame — as  if  I had  never 
made  it.  It  did  me  good — after  all  I had  suf- 
fered and  suppressed  in  that  house — it  actually 
did  me  good  to  feel  how  angry  I was. 

The  drawing-room  and  the  breakfast-room 
were  both  empty.  I went  on  to  the  library, 
and  there  I found  Sir  Percival,  the  Count,  and 
Madame  Fosco.  They  were  all  three  standing 
up,  close  together,  and  Sir  Percival  had  a little 
slip  of  paper  in  his  hand.  As  I opened  the  door 
I heard  the  Count  say  to  him,  “No — a thousand 
times  over,  No.” 

I walked  straight  up  to  him,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face. 

“ Am  I to  understand,  Sir  Percival,  that  your 
wife’s  room  is  a prison,  and  that  your  house- 
maid is  the  jailer  who  keeps  it?”  I asked. 

“ Yes  ; that  is  what  you  are  to  understand,” 
he  answered.  “Take  care  my  jailer  hasn’t  got 
double  duty  to  do — take  care  your  room  is  not 
a prison  too.” 

“ Take  you  care  how  you  treat  your  wife,  and 
how  you  threaten  me,"  I broke  out,  in  the  heat 
of  my  anger.  “ There  are  laws  in  England  to 
protect  women  from  cruelty  and  outrage.  If 
you  hurt  a hair  of  Laura’s  head,  if  you  dare  to 
interfere  with  my  freedom,  come  what  come 
may.  to  those  laws  I will  appeal.” 

Instead  of  answering  me,  he  turned  round  to 
the  Count. 

“What  did  I tell  you?”  he  asked.  “What 
do  you  say  now  ?” 

“ \yhat  I said  before,”  replied  the  Count — 
“No.” 

Even  in  the  vehemence  of  my  anger  I felt  his 
calm,  cold,  gray  eyes  on  my  face.  They  turned 
away  from  me  as  soon  as  lie  had  spoken,  and 
looked  significantly  at  his  wife.  Madame  Fosco 
immediately  moved  close  to  my  side,  and  in  that 
position  addressed  Sir  Percival  before  either  of 
us  could  speak  again. 

“Favor  me  with  your  attention  for  one  mo- 
ment," she  said,  in  her  clear,  icily-suppressed 
tones.  “ I have  to  thank  you,  Sir  Percival,  for 
your  hospitality,  and  to  decline  taking  advant- 
age of  it  any  longer.  I remain  in  no  house  in 
which  ladies  are  treated  as  your  wife  and  Miss 
Halcombe  have  been  treated  here  to-day !” 

Sir  Percival  drew  back  a step,  and  stared  at 
her  in  dead  silence.  The  declaration  lie  had 
just  heard — a declaration  which  he  well  knew, 
as  I well  knew,  Madame  Fosco  would  not  have 
ventured  to  make  without  her  husband’s  per- 
mission— seemed  to  potrify  him  with  surprise. 
The  Count  stood  by,  and  looked  at  his  wife  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 

“ She  is  sublime!”  he  said  to  himself.  He 
approached  her  while  he  spoke,  and  drew  her 
hand  through  his  arm.  “ I am  at  your  service, 
Eleanor,”  he  went  on,  with  a quiet  dignity  that 
I had  never  noticed  in  him  before.  “And  at 
Miss  Halcombe’s  sendee,  if  she  will  honor  me 
by  accepting  all  the  assistance  I can  offer  her*” 

“ Damn  it ! what  do  you  mean  ?”  cried  Sir 
Percival,  as  the  Count  quietly  moved  away,  with 
his  wife,  to  the  door. 

“ At  other  times  I mean  what  I say,  but  at 
this  time  I mean  what  my  wife  says,”  replied 
the  impenetrable  Italian.  “ We  have  changed 
places,  Percival,  for  once  ; and  Madame  Fosco’s 
opinion  is — mine.” 

Sir  Percival  crumpled  up  the  prtper  in  his 
hand ; and,  pushing  past  the  Count,  with  an- 
other oath,  stood  between  him  and  the  door. 

“ Have  your  own  way,”  lie  said,  with  baffled 
rage  in  his  low,  half-whispering  tones.  “ Have 
your  own  way  — and  see  what  comes  of  it.” 
With  those  words  he  left  the  room. 

Madame  Fosco  glanced  inquiringly  at  her 
husband.  “ He  has  gone  away  very  suddenly,” 
she  said.  “ What  does  it  mean  ?” 

“ It  means  that  you  and  I together  have 
brought  the  worst-tempered  man  in  all  England 
to  his  senses,”  answered  the  Count.  “ It  means, 
Miss  Halcombe,  that  Lady  Glyde  is  relieved 
from  a gross  indignity,  and  you  from  the  repe- 
tition of  an  unpardonable  insult.  Suffer  me  to 
express  my  admiration  of  your  conduct  and  your 
courage  at  a very  trying  moment.” 

“ Sincere  admiration,”  suggested  Madame 
Fosco. 

“ Sincere  admiration,”  echoed  tho  Count. 

I had  no  longer  the  strength  of  my  first  angry 
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resistance  to  outrage  and  injury  to  support  me. 
My  heart-sick  anxiety  to  sec  Laura,  my  sense 
of  my  own  helpless  ignorance  of  whnt  had  hap- 
pened at  the  boat-house,  pressed  on  me  with  an 
intolerable  weight.  I tried  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances by  speaking  to  the  Count  and  his  wife  in 
the  tone  which  they  had  chosen  to  adopt  in 
speaking  to  me.  But  the  words  failed  on  my 
lips — my  breath  came  short  and  thick — my  eyes 
looked  longingly,  in  silence,  at  the  door.  The 
Count,  understanding  my  anxiety,  opened  it, 
went  out,  and  pulled  it  to  after  him.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Percival’s  heavy  step  descended 
the  stairs.  I heard  them  whispering  together 
outside,  while  Madame  Fosco  was  assuring  me, 
in  her  calmest  and  most  conventional  manner, 
that  she  rejoiced,  for  all  our  sakes,  that  Sir  Per- 
cival’s  conduct  had  not  obliged  her  husband  and 
herself  to  leave  Blackwater  Park.  Before  she 
had  done  speaking  the  whispering  ceased,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  Count  looked  in. 

“Miss  Halcombe,”  he  said,  “I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  Lady  Glyde  is  mistress  again  in 
her  own  house.  I thought  it  might  be  more 
agreeable  to  yoo  to  hear  of  this  change  for  the 
better  from  me  than  from  Sir  Percival — and  I 
have  therefore  expressly  returned  to  mention  it.” 

“ Admirable  delicacy !”  said  Madame  Fosco, 
paying  back  her  husband’s  tribute  of  admira- 
tion with  the  Count’s  own  coin,  in  the  Count’s 
own  manner.  He  smiled  and  bowed  as  if  lie 
had  received  a formal  compliment  from  a polite 
stranger,  and  drew  back  to  let  me  pass  out  first. 

Sir  Percival  was  standing  in  the  hall.  As  I 
hurried  to  the  stairs  I heard  him  call  impatient- 
ly to  the  Count  to  come  out  of  the  library. 

“ What  are  you  waiting  there  for  ?”  he  said ; 
“I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“ And  I want  to  think  a little  by  myself,”  re- 
plied the  other.  “Wait  till  later,  Percival — 
wait  till  later.” 

Neither  he  nor  his  friend  said  any  more.  I 
gained  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  ran  along  the 
passage.  In  my  haste  and  my  agitation  I left 
the  door  of  the  antc-chamber  open — but  I closed 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  the  moment  I was  in- 
side it. 

Laura  was  sitting  alone  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room ; her  arms  resting  wearily  on  a table,  and 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  She  started  up, 
with  a cry  of  delight,  when  she  saw  me. 

“How  did  you  get  here?”  she  asked.  “Who 
gave  you  leave  ? Not  Sir  Percival  ?” 

In  my  overpowering  anxiety  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  tell  me  I could  not  answer  her— I could 
only  put  questions,  on  my  side.  Laura’s  eager- 
ness to  know  what  had  passed  down  stairs  proved, 
however,  too  strong  to  bo  resisted.  She  persist- 
ently repeated  her  inquiries. 

“The  Count,  of  course!”  I answered,  impa- 
tiently. “ Whose  influence  in  the  house — ?” 

She  stopped  me  with  a gesture  of  disgust. 

“Don’t  speak  of  him,”  she  cried.  “The 
Count  is  the  vilest  creature  breathing!  Tho 
Count  is  a miserable  Spy — !” 

Before  we  could  either  of  us  say  another 
word  we  were  alarmed  by  a soft  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  bedroom. 

I had  not  yet  sat  down  ; and  I went  first  to 
sec  who  it  was.  When  I opened  the  door, 
Madame  Fosco  confronted  me  with  my  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand. 

“You  dropped  this  down  stairs,  Miss  Hal- 
combe,” she  said,  “and  I thought  I could 
bring  it  to  you  as  I was  passing  by  to  my  own 
room.” 

Her  face,  naturally  pale,  had  turned  to  such 
a ghastly  whiteness  that  I started  at  the  sight 
of  it.  Her  hands,  so  sure  and  steady  at  all 
other  times,  trembled  violently;  and  her  eyes 
looked  wolfishly  past  me  through  the  open  door, 
and  fixed  on  Laura.  . 

She  had  lieen  listening  before  she  knocked! 
I saw  it  in  her  white  lace ; I saw  it  in  her  trem- 
bling hands ; I saw  it 
in  her  look  at  Laura. 

After  waiting  an  in- 
stant she  turned  from 
me  in  silence,  and 
slowly  walked  away. 

I closed  the  door 
again.  “Oh,  Laura! 

Laura ! we  shall  both 
rue  the  day  when  you 
spoke  those  words !” 

“You  would  have 
spoken  them  your- 
self, Marian,  if  you 
had  known  what  I 
know.  Anne  Cather- 
ick  was  right.  There 
was  a third  person 
watching  ns  in  the 
plantation  yesterday ; 
and  that  third  per- 
son— ” 

“Are  you  sure  it 
was  the  Count?” 

“I  am  absolutely 
certain.  He  was  Sir 
Percival’s  spy— he  was 
Sir  Percival’s  inform- 
er— he  set.  Sir  Percival 
watching  and  waiting, 
all  the  morning  thro’, 
for  Anne  Catherick 
and  for  me.” 

“Is  Anne  found? 

Did  vou  see  her  at  tho 
lake?” 

“ No.  She  has  sa- 
ved herself  by  keeping 
away  from  the  place. 

When  I got  to  the 
boat  - house  no  ono 
was  there.” 

“Yes?  yes?” 

“I  went  in  and  sat 
waiting  for  a few  min- 


utes. But  my  restlessness  made  me  get  up  again 
to  walk  about  a little.  As  I passed  out  I saw 
some  marks  on  the  sand  close  under  the  front 
of  the  boat-house.  I stooped  down  to  examino 
them,  and  discovered  a word  written  in  large 
letters  on  the  sand.  The  word  was— look.” 

“ And  you  scraped  away  the  sand  and  dug  n 
hollow  place  in  it?” 

“ How  do  you  know  that,  Marian  ?” 

“I  saw  the  hollow-place  myself  when  I fol- 
lowed you  to  the  boat-house.  Go  on — go  on !” 

“Yes;  I scraped  away  the  sand  on  the  sur- 
face ; and  in  a little  while  I cume  to  a strip  of 
paper  hidden  beneath,  which  had  writing  on  it. 
The  writing  was  signed  with  Anne  Catherick’s 
initials.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“ Sir  Percival  has  taken  it  from  me.” 

“Can  you  remember  what  the  writing  was? 
Do  you  think  you  can  repeat  it  to  me." 

“In  substance  I can,  Marian.  It  was  very 
short.  You  would  have  remembered  it  word 
for  word.  ” 

“Try  to  tell  me  what  the  substance  was  be- 
fore we  go  any  further.” 

She  complied.  I write  the  lines  down  here 
exactly  as  she  repeated  them  to  me.  They  ran 
thus : 

“I  was  seen  with  you  yesterday  by  a tall, 
stout  old  man,  and  had  to  run  to  save  myself. 
He  was  not  quick  enough  on  his  feet  to  follow 
me,  and  he  lost  me  among  the  trees.  I dare 
not  risk  coming  hack  here  to-day  at  the  same 
time.  I write  this,  and  hide  it  in  the  sand,  at 
six  in  the  morning,  to  tell  you  so.  When  we 
speak  next  of  your  wicked  husband’s  Secret  wo 
must  speak  safely,  or  not  at  all.  Try  to  have 
patience.  I promise  you  shall  sec  me  again  ; 
and  that  soon. — A.  C.” 

The  reference  to  the  “tall,  stout  old  man” 
(the  terms  of  which  Laura  was  certain  that  she 
had  repeated  to  me  correctly),  left  no  doubt  as 
to  who  the  intruder  had  been.  I called  to  mind 
that  I had  told  Sir  Percival,  in  the  Count’s 
presence,  the  day  before,  that  Laura  had  gone 
to  the  boat-house  to  look  for  her  brooch.  In 
all  probability  he  had  followed  her  there,  in  liis 
officious  way,  to  relieve  her  mind  about  the 
matter  of  the  signature,  immediately  after  he 
had  mentioned  the  change  in  Sir  Percival’s 
plans  to  me  in  the  drawing- room.  In  this  case 
he  could  only  have  got  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  boat-house  at  the  very  moment  when  Anne 
Catherick  discovered  him.  The  suspiciously 
hurried  manner  in  which  she  parted  from  Lau- 
ra had  no  doubt  prompted  his  useless  attempt 
to  follow  her.  Of  the  conversation  which  had 
previously  taken  place  '’tiveen  them  he  could 
have  heard  nothing.  The  d Stance  between  tho 
house  and  the  lake,  and  the  time  at  which  he 
left  me  in  the  drawing-room,  as  compared  with 
the  time  at  which  Laura  and  Anne  Catherick 
had  been  speaking  together,  proved  that  fact  to 
us,  at  any  rate,  beyond  a doubt. 

Having  arrived  at  something  like  a conclu- 
sion so  tar,  my  next  great  interest  was  to  know 
what  discoveries  Sir  Percival  had  made  after 
Count  Fosco  had  given  him  his  information. 

“How  came  you  to  lose  possession  of  the  let- 
ter?” I asked.  “What  did  you  do  with  it  when 
yon  found  it  in  the  sand  ?” 

“ After  reading  it  once  through,”  she  replied, 
“I  took  it  into  the  boat-house  with  me,  to  sit 
down,  and  look  it  over  a second  time.  While  I 
was  reading  a shadow  fell  across  the  paper.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  Sir  Percival  standing  in  the 
door-way  watching  me.” 

“ Did  you  try  to  hide  the  letter?” 

“ I tried — but  he  stopped  me.  ‘ You  needn’t 
trouble  to  hide  that,’  he  said.  'I  happen  to 
have  read  it.’  I could  only  look  at  him  help- 
lessly— 1 could  say  nothing.  ‘ You  understand?’ 
he  went  on;  ‘I  have  read  it.  I dug  it  up  out 
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of  the  sand  two  hours  since,  and  buried  it  again, 
and  wrote  the  word  above  it  again,  and  left  it 
ready  to  your  hands.  You  can’t  lie  yourself  out 
of  the  scrape  now.  You  saw  Anne  Catherick  in 
secret  yesterday ; and  you  have  got  her  letter 
in  your  hnnd  at  this  moment.  I have  not  caught 
her  yet ; but  I have  caught  you.  Give  me  the 
letter.’  He  stepped  close  up  to  me  — I was 
alone  with  him,  Marian — what  could  I lo? — I 
gave  him  the  letter.” 

“ What  did  he  say  when  you  gave  u to  him  1” 

“At  first  he  said  nothing.  He  took  me  by 
the  arm,  and  led  me  out  of  the  boat-house,  and 
looked  about  him  ou  all  sides,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  our  being  seen  or  heard.  Then  he  clasped 
his  hand  fast  round  my  arm,  and  whispered  to 
me — ‘ What  did  Anne  Catherick  say  to  you  yes- 
terday ! — I insist  on  hearing  every  word,  from 
first  to  last.’  ” 

“Did  you  tell  him  1” 

“I  was  alone  with  him,  Marian — his  cruel 
hand  was  bruising  my  arm — what  could  I do  1” 

“ Is  the  mark  on  your  arm  still  1 Let  me  see 
it  I” 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  see  it!” 

“ I want  to  see  it,  Laura,  because  our  endur- 
ance must  end,  and  our  resistance  must  begin, 
to-day.  That  mark  is  a -weapon  to  strike  him 
with.  Let  me  see  it  now’ — I may  have  to  swear 
to  it  at  some  future  time.” 

“Oh,  Marian,  don’t  look  so!  don’t  talk  so! 
It  doesn’t  hurt  me  now !” 

“ Let  me  see  it !” 

She  showed  me  the  marks.  I was  past  griev- 
ing over  them,  past  crying  over  them,  past  shud- 
dering over  them.  They  say  we  are  either  bet- 
ter than  men,  or  worse.  If  the  temptation  that 
has  fallen  in  some  women’s  way,  and  made  them 
worse,  had  fallen  in  mine  at  that  moment — 
Thank  God ! my  face  betrayed  nothing  that  his 
wife  could  read.  The  gentle,  innocent,  affect 
tionate  creature  thought  I was  frightened  for 
her  and  sorry  for  her — and  thought  no  more. 

“Don’t  think  too  seriously  of  it,  Marian,” 
she  said,  simply,  as  she  pulled  her  sleeve  down 
again.  “ It  doesn’t  hurt  me  now.” 

“ I will  try  to  think  quietly  of  it,  my  love,  for 
your  sake.  Well!  well!  And  you  told  him 
all  that  Anne  Catherick  had  said  to  you — all 
that  you  told  me  !" 

“Yes,  all.  He  insisted  on  it — I was  alone 
with  him — I could  conceal  nothing.” 

“ Did  he  say  any  thing  when  you  had  done  1” 

“ He  looked  at  me,  and  laughed  to  himself, 
in  a mocking,  bitter  way.  ‘ I mean  to  have  the 
rest  out  of  you,’  he  said;  ‘do  you  hear! — the 
rest.’  I declared  to  him  solemnly  that  I had 
told  him  every  thing  I knew.  * Not  you !’  he 
answered ; ‘you  know  more  than  you  choose  to 
tell.  Won’t  you  tell  it ! You  shall ! I’ll  wring 
it  out  of  you  at  home  if  I can’t  wring  it  out  of 
you  here.’  He  led  me  away  by  a strange  path 
through  the  pfantation — a path  where  there  was 
no  hope  of  our  meeting  you — and  he  spoke  no 
more  till  wo  came  within  sight  of  the  house. 
Then  he  stopped  again,  and  said,  ‘ Will  you  take 
a second  chance  if  I give  it  to  you ! Will  you 
think  better  of  it,  and  tell  me  the  rest !’  I could 
only  repeat  the  same  words  I had  spoken  before. 
He'cursed  my  obstinacy,  and  went  on,  amltook 
me  with  him  to  the  house.  ‘You  can’t  deceive 
me,’  he  said ; ‘ you  know  more  than  you  choose 
to  tell.  I’ll  have  your  seefet  out  of  you;  and 
I’ll  have  it  out  of  that  sister  of  yours  as  well. 
There  shall  be  no  more  plotting  and  whispering 
between  you.  Neither  you  nor  she  shall  see 
\ach  other  again  till  you  have  confessed  the 
truth.  I’ll  have  you  watched  morning,  noon, 
and  night  till  you  confess  the  truth.’  He  was 
deaf  to  every  thing  I could  say.  He  took  me 
straight  up  stairs  into  my  own  room.  Fanny 
was  sitting  there  doing  some  work  for  me,  and 
lie  instantly  ordered  her  out.  ‘I’ll  take  good 
care  you're  not  mixed  up  in  the  conspiracy,’  he 
•aid.  ‘You  shall  leave  this  house  to-day.  If 
your  mistress  wants  a maid  she  shall  have  one 
of  my  choosing.’  He  pushed  me  into  the  room 
and  locked  the  door  on  me — he  set  that  sense- 
less woman  to  watch  me  outside — Marian ! he 
looked  and  spoke  like  a madman.  You  may 
hardly  understand  it — he  did  indeed.” 

“I  do  understand  it,  Laura.  He  is  mad — 
mad  with  the  terrors  of  a guilty  conscience. 
Every  word  yon  have  said  makes  me  positively 
certain  that  when  Anne  Catherick  left  you  yes- 
terday you  were  on  the  eve  of  discovering  a se- 
cret which  might  have  been  your  vile  husband’s 
ruin  — and  he  thinks  you  have  discovered  it. 
Nothing  you  can  say  or  do  will  quiet  that  guilty 
distrust,  and  convince  his  false  nature  of  your 
truth.  I don’t  say  this,  my  love,  to  alarm  you. 

I say  it  to  open  your  eyes  to  your  position,  and 
to  convince  you  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  letting 
me  act  as  I best  can  for  your  protection  while 
the  chance  is  our  own.  Count  Fosco’s  interfer- 
ence has  secured  me  access  to  you  to-day ; but 
he  may  withdraw  that  interference  to-morrow. 
Sir  Fercival  has  already  dismissed  Fanny,  be- 
cause she  is  a quick-witted  girl  and  devotedly 
attached  to  you,  and  has  chosen  a woman  to 
take  her  place  who  cares  nothing  for  your  inter- 
ests, and  whose  dull  intelligence  lowers  her  to 
the  level  of  the  watch-dog  in  the  yard.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  violent  measures  he  may 
take  next,  unless  we  make  the  most  of  our  op- 
portunities while  we  have  them.” 

“ What  can  we  do,  Marian  ? Oh,  if  we  could 
only  leave  this  house,  never  to  see  it  again  ?” 

“Listen  to  me,  my  love — and  try  to  think  that 
you  are  not  quite  helpless  so  long  as  I am  here 
with  you.” 

“ I will  think  so — I do  think  so.  Don’t  alto- 
gether forget  poor  Fanny  in  thinking  of  me. 
fcjhe  wants  help  and  comfort  too.” 

“ I will  not  forget  her.  I saw  her  before  I 
came  up  here,  and  I have  arranged  to  com- 
municate with  her  to-night.  Letters  arc  not 
safe  in  the  post-bag  at  Blackwater  Park — and 
I shall  have  two  to  write  to-day,  in  your  inter- 
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ests,  which  must  pass  through  no  hands  but 
Fanny’s.” 

“What  letters?” 

“I  mean  to  write  first,  Laura,  to  Mr.  Gil- 
more’s partner,  who  has  offered  to  help  ns  in 
any  fresh  emergency.  Little  as  I know  of  the 
law,  I am  certain  that  it  can  protect  a woman 
from  such  treatment  as  that  ruffian  has  inflicted 
on  you  to-day.  I will  go  into  no  details  about 
Anne  Catherick,  because  I have  no  certain  in- 
formation to  give.  But  the  lawyer  shall  know 
of  those  bruises  on  your  arm,  and  of  the  violence 
offered  to  you  in  this  room — he  shall,  before  I 
rest  to-night!” 

“ But  think  of  the  exposure,  Marian !” 

“ I am  calculating  on  the  exposure.  Sir  Per- 
cival  has  more  to  dread  from  it  than  you  have. 
The  prospect  of  an  exposure  may  bring  him  to 
terms  when  nothing  else  will.” 

I rose  as  I spoke,  but  Laura  entreated  me 
not  to  leave  her. 

“ You  will  drive  him  to  desperation,”  she  said, 
“and  increase  our  dangers  ten-fold.” 

I felt  the  truth — the  disheartening  truth — of 
those  words.  But  I could  not  bring  myself 
plainly  to  acknowledge  it  to  her.  In  our  dread- 
ful position  there  was  no  help  and  no  hope  for 
us  but  in  risking  the  worst.  I said  so  in  guard- 
ed terms.  She  sighed  bitterly — but  did  not  con- 
test the  matter.  She  only  asked  about  the  sec- 
ond letter  that  I had  proposed  writing.  To 
whom  was  it  to  be  addressed  ? 

“To  Mr.  Fairlie,”  I said.  “Your  uncle  is 
your  nearest  male  relative,  aud  the  head  of  the 
family.  He  must  and  shall  interfere.” 

Laura  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 

“Yes,  yes,”  I went  on;  “your  uncle  is  a 
weak,  selfish,  worldly  man,  I know.  But  he  is 
not  Sir  Percival  Glyde,  and  he  has  no  such 
friend  about  him  as  Count  Fosco.  I expect  no- 
thing from  his  kindness,  or  his  tenderness  of 
feeling  toward  you,  or  toward  me.  But  ho  will 
do  any  thing  to  pamper  his  own  indolence,  and 
to  secure  his  own  quiet.  Let  me  only  persuade 
him  that  his  interference  at  this  moment  will 
save  him  inevitable  trouble,  and  wretchedness, 
and  responsibility  hereafter,  and  he  will  bestir 
himself  for  his  own  sake.  I know  how  to  deal 
with  him,  Laura — I have  had  some  practice.” 

“ If  you  could  only  prevail  on  him  to  let  me 
go  back  to  Limmeridge  for  a little  while,  and 
stay  there  quietly  with  you,  Marian,  I would  be 
almost  as  happy  again  as  I was  before  I was 
married !” 

Those  words  set  me  thinking  in  a new  direc- 
tion. Would  it  be  possible  to  place  Sir  Perci- 
val between  the  two  alternatives  of  either  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  scandal  of  legal  interference 
on  his  wife’s  behalf,  or  of  allowing  her  to  be 
quietly  separated  from  him  for  a time,  under 
pretext  of  a visit  to  her  uncle’s  house  ? And 
could  he,  in  that  case,  be  reckoned  on  as  likely 
to  accept  the  last  resource  ? It  was  doubtful — 
more  than  doubtful.  And  yet,  hopeless  as  the 
experiment  seemed,  surely  it  was  worth  trying. 

I resolved  to  try  it,  in  sheer  despair  of  knowing 
what  better  to  do. 

“Your  uncle  shall  know  the  wish  you  have 
just  expressed,”  I said;  “and  I will  ask  the 
lawyer’s  advice  on  the  subject  as  well.  Good 
may  come  of  it — and  will  come  of  it,  I hope.” 

Saying  that,  I rose  again ; and  agaiu  Laura 
tried  to  make  me  resume  my  seat. 

“ Don’t  leave  me,”  she  said,  uneasily.  “ My 
desk  is  on  that  table.  You  can  write  here.” 

It  tried  me  to  the  quick  to  refuse  her,  even  in 
her  own  interests.  But  we  had  been  too  long 
shut  up  alone  together  already.  Our  chance  of 
seeing  each  other  again  might  entirely  depend 
on  our  not  exciting  any  fresh  suspicions.  It  was 
full  time  to  show  myself,  quietly  and  uncon- 
cernedly among  the  wretches  who  were,  at  that 
very  moment,  perhaps,  thinking  of  us  and  talk- 
ing of  us  down  stairs.  I explained  the  miser- 
able necessity  to  Laura,  and  prevailed  on  her 
to  recognize  it,  as  I did. 

“I  will  come  back  again,  love,  in  an  hour  or 
less,”  I said.  “The  worst  is  over  for  to-day. 
Keep  yourself  quiet,  and  fear  nothing.” 

‘ ‘ Is  the  key  in  the  door,  Marian  ? Can  I 
lock  it  on  the  inside  ?” 

“ Yes ; here  is  the  key.  Lock  the  door,  and 
open  it  to  nobody  until  i come  up  stairs  again.” 

I kissed  her,  and  left  her.  It  was  a relief  to 
me,  as  I walked  away,  to  hear  the  key  turned  in 
the  lock,  and  to  know  that  the  door  was  at  her 
own  command. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  March  19,  in  the  Senate,  a bill  was  passed 
fixing  tlie  postage  on  drop-letters  at  one  cent,  instead  of 
two,  and  authorizing  publishers  to  print  on  their  papers 
the  date  when  subscriptions  expire.  A resolution  call- 
ing for  information  relative  to  the  Indian  massacre  at 
Mountain  Meadow,  in  Utah,  aud  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  survivors,  was  adopted.  A resolution  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  reception  of  the  Japan  Embassy  was 
adopted.  The  Homestead  Bill,  and  the  bill  carrying 
into  effect  the  ninth  article  of  our  treaty  with  Spain, 

were  debated. In  the  House,  a bill  authorizing  a loan 

of  $20,000,090  for  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes,  and 
increasing  the  duties  on  imports,  and  the  Light-house 
nnd  Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bills,  were  re- 
ported from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  A bill 
repealing  the  act  providing  for  the  Willett’s  l*oint  fortifi- 
cation was  introduced.  Several  amendments  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  wero  adopted.  On  a motion  to  take  up  the 
Military  Academy  Appropriation  Bill,  in  order  to  act  on 
the  amendment  providing  for  a regiment  of  mounted  vol- 
unteers on  the  Itlo  Grande,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  delivered 
a speech  on  our  relations  with  Mexico. 

On  Tnesday,  March  20,  in  the  Senate,  a resolution  was 
adopted  directing  inquiry  as  to  the  expediency  of  extin- 
guishing the.  Indian  title  to  land  in  and  about  Pike's 
Peak.  A joint  resolution  that  Congress  adjourn  from 
April  20  to  May  20  was  proposed,  but  objected  to  and 
laid  nsidc.  Several  resolutions  having  reference  to  the 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  were  introduced  by 
Senator  Wilson.  The  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  claims  of  Florida  was  discussed.  An  executive  ses- 
sion was  held,  nnd  a motion  made  to  reconsider  the  vote 
whereby  the  Nicaragua  treatv  was  rejected.  Consider- 


able discussion  ensued,  but  the  Senate  adjourned  with- 
out taking  the  question. In  the  House,  the  Military 

Academy  Appropriation  Bill,  with  the  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a mounted  regiment  of  volunteers  for  the  de- 
fense of  tlie  frontier  of  Texas,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  A bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  into  service  a regiment  of  volunteers  for  the 
suppression  of  hostilities  in  New  Mexico  was  similarly 
referred.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections,  allowing  Messrs.  Sickles  and  Williamson  sixly 
days  to  take  testimony  in  support  of  their  allegations, 
was  debated  till  the  adjournment. 

On  Wednesday,  March  21,  in  the  Senate,  the  House 
bill  providing  for  the  protection  of  female  passengers  on 
board  emigrant  ships  was  passed.  A resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  if  any  instructions 
have  been  given  to  our  naval  officers  by  which  the  United 
States  naval  forces  were  to  take  part  in  the  civil  war  in 
Mexico,  and  by  what  authority  the  Mexican  war  steam- 
ers were  recently  captured,  was  adopted.  The  President 
was  also  called  upon  to  communicate  the  correspondence 
that  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  judicial  functionaries  of  Utah  Territory.  The 
bill  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  printing,  and  to  regu- 
late the  charges  for  binding,  etc.,  was  taken  up.  The  bill 
was  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  charges  for  printing  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  below  the  present  rates,  the  reduction  to 
apply  to  al  1 the  public  printing  executed  during  the  presen  t 
session  of  Congress,  except  Post-office  blanks ; also  that 
the  binding  shall  be  done  by  binders  elected  by  Congress, 
and  in  tiiat  shape  the  bill  passed.  The  Florida  Claims 
bill  was  debated,  and  its  further  consideration  postponed 

till  the  16th  of  April. In  the  House,  a resolution  was 

proposed  calling  for  information  relative  to  the  capture 
of  the  Mexican  war  steamers  in  the  Gulf,  but  its  intro- 
duction  was  objected  to.  The  iesolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  allowing  Messrs.  Sickles  and  Wil- 
liamson time  to  take  testimony  respecting  the  allegations 
relative  to  the  election  in  this  city,  was  adopted. 

On  Thursday,  March  22,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish mail  routes  iu  Kansas  Territory,  was  passed.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  information  relativo 
to  the  expulsion  of  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  Prussia,  in  1S67.  A bill  providing  that  per- 
sons, by  indorsing  their  names  on  letters  sent  by  mail, 
can  have  them  returned  free  of  postage,  when  undeliv- 
ered, was  passed.  The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  Home- 
stead bill  was  then  taken  up.  A motion  was  made  to 
substitute  tho  House  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Public  Lands  reported  in  favor  of  the  Senate 
bill.  An  interesting  debate  ensued,  in  which  Senators 
Clingman,  Ilale,  and  Wigfail  took  part.  The  discussion 
took  a wide  range,  embracing,  among  other  subjects, 
the  New  England  strikers  and  tho  relations  between  tho 

North  and  the  South. In  the  House  the  Senate's 

amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  the  protection  of 
female  emigrants  on  shipboard  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  passed. 

On  Friday,  March  23,  in  both  Senate  and  House  no- 
thing of  importance  transpired,  both  houses  being  en- 
gaged upon  the  private  calendars. 

MR.  BATES’S  POSITION. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Bates  lias  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Missouri  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  in  reply 
to  interrogatories  propounded  to  him  by  them.  The 
main  points  of  it  are  as  follows:  He  has  no  new  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  has 
formed  none  with  reference  to  the  present  array  of  par- 
ties. He  is  coeval  with  the  Missouri  question  of  ls20; 
he  formed  his  opinions  then,  and  lias  not  changed  them 
since.  At  the  time  of  tiro  Revolution  and  long  after, 
slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil,  hut  temporary  in  its  na- 
ture, and  likely  to  disappear  iu  the  course  of  time.  Vet 
while  it  continued  it  was  a misfortune  to  tho  country  so- 
cially and  politically.  Slavery  is  a social  relation— a do- 
mestic institution.  It  exists  by  local  law.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  control  over  it  in  the  States,  but  the 
Territories  are  subject  and  subordinate  lo  the  Govern- 
ment— they  not  being  supreme  like  the  States.  The  na- 
tion is  supreme  over  them,  lie  is  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  in  his  opinion  the  policy  nnd  spirit 
of  the  Government  ought  to  be  against  its  extension. 
The  Constitution  does  not  carry  slavery  into  the  Territo- 
ries, nor  any  where.  It  only  acts  upon  it  where  it  is  es- 
tablished by  local  law.  The  Bred  Scott  decision  only 
decides  that  Bred  Scott  wns  not  a citizen,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Judges  beyond  this  are  extra-judicial,  and  of 
no  authority.  The  questions  discussed  by  tho*n  were 
political,  and  not  within  their  cognizance,  nnd  belong 
and  could  be  disposed  of  only  by  the  political  depart- 
ments. The  discussion  was  most  unfortunate,  as  it 
produced  a dangerous  conflict  between  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Government.  He  favors  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  free  blacks  in  the  American  tropics,  the 
Homestead  Bill,  tho  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  a 
perfect  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government.  He  is  gratified  that  his  name  has  only 
been  used  in  a spirit  of  harmony  and  peace,  and  to  pre- 
vent division  and  controversy  among  thoso  who  ought  to 
be  united.  He  has  neither  sought  nor  held  any  political 
office  for  twenty-five  years,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  hon- 
ors already  paid  him  by  the  public. 

HOW  THE  DEMOCRATS  WILL  FARE  AT  CHARLES- 
TON. 

The  neratiCs  correspondent  says: 

“ Every  day  produces  some  new  evidence  from  Charles- 
ton that  the  landlords  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
are  going  to  charge  the  moat  extravagant  prices  for  quar- 
ters during  the  session  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. A Member  of  Congress  received  a letter  a day 
or  two  since,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  quarters,  stat- 
ing that  lie  could  have  a room,  provided  he  would  agree 
to  pay  the  enormous  price  of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  for  it 
from  the  15th  of  April,  eight  days  before  the  Convention 
meetB.  He  declined  taking  it.  Another  gentleman  show- 
ed me  a letter  to-day,  which  he  received  from  a citizen 
of  Charleston  to  whom  he  applied  for  rooms,  with  board 
for  himself,  wife,  and  son,  informing  him  as  follows: 

“‘I  went  to  the  principal  hotels  to  see  what  I could 
do  for  you,  but  all  refused  positively  to  have  any  ladies 
in  the  house,  as,  in  each  hotel,  drawing-rooms,  parlors, 
and  halls  will  be  packed  with  beds  and  cots,  and  each 
occupant  will  be  charged  ten  dollars  per  day.  I next 
went  to  all  the  private  boarding-houses,  and  found  them 
all  engaged.  Next  I went  to  several  private  houses,  and 
nt  last  1 induced  a ln’y  to  say  she  would  accommodate 
you  if  you  and  your  wife  will  take  a bed-room  and  let 
Charlie  sleep  in  the  parlor  on  a sofa.  She  will  charge 
you  eighteen  dollars  per  day  for  the  three.  I assure  you 
you  can  not  do  better  if  you  wish  to  come.  I have  nev- 
er seen  such  an  exciting  time  here  as  there  is  about  the 

Convention.  I board  at  the House,  but  had  to  give 

up  my  room  last  week  until  the  1st  of  May,  for  the  land- 
lord told  us  all  that  we  must  pay  during  April  fifty  dol- 
lars per  week,  and  then  allow  him  to  put  some  one  else 
in  our  room;  This  I could  not  afford,  and  went  to  a 
friend’s  house,  and  now  find  I must  change  again,  and 
God  only  knows  where  I shall  go.  The  reason  why 
board  will  be  so  enormous  is  that  every  thing  in  market 
is  very  high.  Beef  now  sells  for  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
aud  every  thing  is  in  that  proportion.’  ” 

WHAT  THE  CHARLESTON  PEOPLE  THINK. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  16th  says:  “An  in- 
tense excitement  prevailed  in  the  city  yesterday,  on  tho 
publication  of  our  second  Washington  dispatch,  which  in 
some  measure  cast  a doubt  ovei  the  meeting  of  tho  Con- 
vention. Arrangements  which  had  been  in  rapid  progress 
were  suspended  in  many  instances,  and  in  others  faintly 
carried  on.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  the  pretext  seized 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  transfer  tho  Convention, 
if  possible,  to  some  city  where  they  will  be  in  the  ascend- 
ant. This  movement  commenced  many  months  since, 
when  they  prated  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
pcrsonnl  violence  in  Charleston.  This  is,  however,  their 
last  enrd,  and  this  will  fail.  Mr.  Douglas’s  friends  see 
plainly  that  a Convention  in  Charleston  will  preserve  a 
Southern  aspect,  and  can  not  be  brow-beaten  or  bullied. 
The  six  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
Convention  will  be  taken  good  care  of,  and  the  pref- 
erence given  them.  About  one  hundred  have  already 
been  invited  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  our  cltizeus, 


and  many  more  undoubtedly  will  be.  But  the  myriad 
hangers-on,  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
vention, must  take  their  chances  for  feed  and  sleep.  It  i* 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  their  number  may  be  reduced 
to  as  small  a figure  as  possible.  The  Convention  will 
meet  in  Charleston  ; but  if  Mr.  Douglas  nnd  his  friends 
desire  a Northern  Convention  let  them  call  one.” 

The  Charleston  Courier  of  the  15th  says:  “ Our  lead- 
ing landlords,  as  we  have  already  stated,  have  been  dili- 
gent and  active  in  making  preparations,  at  largely  in- 
creased expenses  to  themselves.  They  now  assure  us, 
positively  and  authoritatively,  that  five  dollars  per  day 
for  board  will  be  the  maximum  of  charge  to  or  for  any 
delegate  or  member  of  the  Convention.  Accommodations 
have  already  been  secured  for  over  three  hundred  dele- 
gates, on  terms,  we  are  assured,  satisfactory  to  the  par- 
ties interested  ; but  our  landlords  do  not  consider  them- 
selves able  or  obligated  to  tender  the  same  assurances 
for  an  unlimited  number  o visitors,  or  for  any  not  olli- 
dally  connected  with  the  Convention.’’ 


THE  “b.  A.  JOHNSON”  MYSTERY. 

The  account  of  Bids  strange  affair  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page.  The  police  are  now  in  a fair  way  to  capture 
the  suspected  murderer  of  the  crew  of  the  oyster-sloop 
F.  A.  Johnson.  It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a doubt 
that  one  of  the  crew,  named  William  Johnson,  has  been 
seen  alive  in  this  cltysince  the  discovery  of  the  murders, 
nnd  the  police  very  naturally  suBpcct  him  to  be  the  n.“- 
sassh>,  Johnson  started  for  Stonington  on  Wednesday 
evcqing,  taking  with  him  hie  wife  and  child.  He  had  a 
1 arge\ amount  of  money  in  Ills  possession  when  he  left, 
and  was  quito  lavish  in  histapenditurcs  during  his  stay 
in  this  city.  Tho  police  havo  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive,  and  the  fact  of  hisAnest  is  looked  for  hourly. 


MRS.  BRENNAN  TURNED  UP. 

A private  letter  from  Florence  states  that  Mrs.  Bren- 
nan, whose  disappearance  from  Staten  Island  caused  so 
much  excitement  some  fifteen  months  ago,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  is  now  in  Italy,  nnd 
was  recently  fur  a short  time  in  Florence.  By  whom 
she  was  accompanied  We  arc  not  informed,  but  she  is 
thought  not- to  have-been  alone.  She  was  seen  and  rec- 
ognized there  by  persons  who  knew  her  perfectly.  This 
would  seem  to  set  entirely  at  rest  the  story  of  her  mur- 
der, which  has  for  some  time  past  been  supposed  to  be 
without  foundation  in  fact. 


AMERICAN  SAILORS  BROUGHT  HOME  FOR  TRIAL. 

The  two  mates  of  the  Americun  bark  Anna  arrived  at 
this  port  last  week  in  the  steamship  Fulton , having  been 
sent  home  by  the  American  Consul  nt  Southampton  for 
trial,  on  the  charge  of  killing  six  of  the  crew  of  the  bark 
by  a course  of  cruelty  so  revolting  ns  to  appear  almost 
incredible.  They  were  committed  to  priso.  for  examin- 
ation. 

FUNERAL  OF  STEVENS  AND  HAZLETT. 

The  remains  of  Stevens  and  Hazlett  were  brought  to 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  for  interment.  Tho  execution 
took  place  on  Friday.  The  remains  were  forwarded  by 
express,  and  reached  Railway  on  Saturday,  when  they 
were  taken  nt  once  to  Eaglewood.  The  coffins  wero 
opened,  but  the  bodies  were  not  submitted  to  the  care  of 
an  undertaker.  The  features  were  scarcely  recognizable, 
nnd  they  were  not  shown  cither  to  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  deceased  or  at  the  funeral.  Attached  to  the  but- 
ton -hole  of  Stevens’s  coat  by  red  and  blue  ribbons,  was 
a plain  black  India-rubber  ring,  but  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended  his  friends  were  not  informed.  His  betrothed 
accompanied  his  remains  from  Charlestown,  and  was 
joined  at  Eaglewood  by  his  father  and  sister. 

MRS.  STANTON  BEFORE  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Monday  afternoon,  writes  the  Albany  correspondent 
of  the  Post , beheld  the  Chamber  full  of  ladies,  come  to 
hear  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  address  the  Senate 
nnd  Assembly  Committees  of  the  Legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  women.  II 
gave  one  some  idea  of  how  Legislative  halls  will  appear 
after  the  boon  shall  be  conceded — when  women  shall 
vote  aud  be  voted  for.  .Scats,  lobbies,  and  galleries  were 
thronged.  Senator  Hammond,  of  the  Senate  Committee, 
opened  the  solemnities  by  inviting  any  person  who  choso 
to  address  the  Committee,  nnd  Mrs.  Stanton,  escorted  by 
tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  ascended  the  desk.  A correspondent 
of  tlie  New  York  Times  writes:  “Last  evening,  or  yes. 
terday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Stanton  spoke  for  two  hours  in 
advocacy  of  these  doctrines,  before  tlie  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  an  audience  that  filled  tlie  Assembly 
Chamber  as  I never  saw  it  filled,  except  when  Seward 
was  elected  Senator  in  "55.  Then  it  was  jammed — yes- 
terday it  was  simply  full.  Mrs.  Stanton  talked  forcibly 
—it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  she  talked  earnestly, 
of  woman's  Bufferings,  sweetly  of  lier  endurance,  elo- 
qnently  of  her  rights.  When  she  talked  ot  her  right  t« 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  o'  her  property,  of  her 
right  to  be  released  from  the  bondage  of  an  ilf-assorted 
marriage,  alio  was  listened  to  with  marked  favor.  Sh« 
pleaded  these  demands  with  tlie  feeling  of  a true  wo- 
man, and  she  carried  tlie  conviction  that  she  was  not 
asking  more  than  policy  as  well  as  justice  demanded 
should  be  conceded.  When  she  claimed  that  her  voics 
should  be  heard  on  the  hustings,  and  her  vote  be  received 
at  the  ballot-box,  she  was  earnest,  and  eloquent,  and 
plausible,  but  she  must  have  felt  that  she  was  not  con- 
vincing her  audience— and  she  did  not." 


HYATT  IN  JAIL. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller 
writes  that  the  case  of  Hyatt  is  exciting  much  attention. 
Senators  and  members  of  tlie  House  are  among  his  nu- 
merous visitors.  Tlie  jailer  has  relaxed  tlie  rules,  which 
are  rigorously  enforced  against  tlie  other  prisoners, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  which  are,  that  they  shall  receive 
no  visitors  except  members  of  their  immediate  family 
and  their  physician.  Mr.  Hyatt's  room  is  quite  large, 
with  a high  ceiling,  a very  large  window  grated  with 
iron  bars,  from  which  all  view  of  tlie  city  is  excluded  by 
heavy  wooden  blinds,  which  can  neither  be  opened  nor 
removed.  When  Mr.  II.  was  placed  in  the  room,  it  was 
bare  of  all  furniture.  Government  lias  supplied  him 
with  nothing.  The  room  now  contains  a bed,  three 
chairs,  a walnut  table,  a few  tin  and  earthen  dishes,  a 
wash-stand  and  fixtures.  The  brick  floor  is  covered  with 
cement,  except  in  large  spots  where  this  is  broken  away. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  are  whitewashed,  and  the  room  is 
scrupulously  clean.  All  tlie  furniture  of  the  room  has 
been  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  prisoner,  as  will  be  all 
tlie  additions  made  to  his  accommodations. 

. Mr.  Hyatt  appears  not  at  all  downcast  by  his  imprison- 
ment. He  declares  his  determination  to  maintain  tlie 
position  lie  lias  assumed,  because  he  believes  it  to  be 
right,  and  because  he  believes  it  would  be  wrong  to  ac- 
cede to  tlie  demands  of  tlie  Senate.  Not  that  lie  desires 
to  conceal  any  tiling,  for  he  has  asserted  that,  whenever 
tlie  Senate  will  recede  from  tlie  compulsory  process,  he 
will  volunteer  to  answer  any  questions  which  they  may 
ask.  Ilis  position  is  this:  lie  denies  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  coerce  witnesses,  either  ns  to  attendance  or  ns 
lo  testimony.  He  lias  nothing  which  he  desires  to  con- 
ceal, but  ho  declares  it  his  intention  to  test  the  power  of 
the  Senate.  He  can  suffer  as  long  as  they  can  inflict 
punishment.  It  has  resolved  itself  into  a question  of 
endurance. 

Mr.  Hyatt  has  sent  for  his  library  and  his  maps,  has 
made  arrangements  for  furnishing  his  rooms  comfortably, 
and  will  make  himself  as  contented  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  a stay  of  years.  He  has  written  to  his  brother 
to  conduct  liis  affaire  as  though  lie  were  dead.  He  speaks 
of  his  intention  of  employing  his  time  in  study;  but  lie 
is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a pamphlet  containing  his 
reasons  for  taking  the  course  lie  has,  containing  tlie  de- 
bate upon  iiis  case,  tlie  argument  of  his  counsel,  and  his 
comments  and  conclusions  upon  the  whole  subject.  This 
pamphlet  will  be  published  in  two  editions:  the  ono 
printed  in  all  the  luxury  of  fin©  paper  and  largo  type,  il- 
lustrated with  the  finest  lithographs  procurable  in  this 
country  of  Senators  Sumner  and  Hale,  his  defenders  in 
the  Senate ; tlie  other  in  & cheap  form— both  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  cost. 


ATTEMPT  TO  POISON  A FAMILY. 

A telegram  from  Meloy's  Station,  dated  March  17, 
says:  “Daniel  Hayden,  a resident  of  this  county,  was 
arrested  by  a State  warrant  at  this  place  to-day  nt  noon, 
charged  with  an  attempt  te  poison  one  Ashworth  and 
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family,  also  residents  nf  this  county.  The  attempt  was 
made  about  a year  ago  by  putting  rod  precipitate,  coW 
rosive  sublimate,  and  arsenic  into  some  corn  meal,  which 
luckily,  however,  was  not  taken  by  the  family  awing  to 
tho  peculiar  stench  the  mixture  created.  Hayden  was 
not  suspected  of  perpetrating  the  act  until  a few  days 
since  when,  in  a state  of  intoxication,  he  disclosed  tho 
affdr  to  some  persons  living  here,  threatening,  at  the 
game  time,  that  if  they  divulged  the  secret  he  would  kill 
them  A former  wife  of  Ashworth  died  a month  previous 
to  the  happening  of  the  above,  and  experienced  physi- 
cians gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  she  was  poisoned.  A 
deep  malice  has  existed  between  the  parties  for  years. 
The  prisoner  will  be  immediately  examined. 

PERSONAL. 


A New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier 
says:  “Moses  H.  Grinnell,  a leading  partner  for  a num- 
ber of  years  in  the  house  of  Grinnell,  Minturn,  & Co., 
will  soon  withdraw  from  the  concern,  and  return  with 
his  family  to  Europe  to  spend  considerable  time.  Mr. 
Grinnell  has  sold  his  splendid  residence  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street.  The  house  of 
Grinnell,  Minturn,  & Co.  will  retain  its  old  name,  as 
Mr.  Kobcrt  B.  Minturn,  his  son,  and  n son  of  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  will  continue  to  be  partners  in  it.  Henry 
Grinnell  has  not  been  connected  with  the  house  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  none  of  his  sons  were  ever  partners  in  the 
concern."  Tho  charities  of  this  city,  and  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  State  at  large,  can  ill  spare  Moses 
Grinnell. 

Captain  Judkins,  one  of  the  Cnnard  captains,  was  re- 
cently in  Paris  with  his  wife,  and  was  treated  with  par- 
ticular courtesy  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  once  a pas- 
senger on  the  Cambria. 

General  Garibaldi  has  received  a present  from  the 
Americans  of  New  York,  consisting  of  a handsome  gun, 
which  will  tire  thirty  shots  without  being  reloaded. 

Again  the  foreign  journals  announce  that  Miss  Hinck- 
ley, of  Albany,  the  American  prima  donna,  has  had  a 
new  success  in  Amsterdam.  The  Aram  says  she  sang 
in  the  opera  of  “Lludu"  in  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Hol- 
land, who  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  thanked 
her  for  the  great  pleasure  afforded  by  her  singing.  Her 
Majesty  has  spoken  of  the  young  vocalist  very  often 
since,  and  says  that  she  has  been  dreaming  of  her  ever 
since— “ she  looked  so  pretty."  Miss  Hinckley  has  had 
several  offers  to  sing  in  Italy  and  France.  At  Utrecht, 
slio  sang  at  a concert,  and  the  house  was  completely  filled 
with  students.  After  the  concert  she  was  serenaded  hy 
the  students,  who  came  in  a torch-light  procession,  and 
the  lady  was  called  out  upon  the  balcony  of  her  hotel, 
and  saluted  with  huzzas  and  fire-works.  A banquet  was 
also  prepared  in  her  honor.  At  Rotterdam,  also,  her 
success  was  brilliant. 

Zadock  Pratt  performed  tire  journey  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  St  Lonis  without  stopping  at  any  one  time  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  the  whole  occupying  19  days, 
with  150  relays  of  four,  five,  and  six  horses  or  mules  to 
the  team,  about  half  being  mules.  This  is  a wopderful 
feat  for  a man  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  There  was 
a conductor  and  a driver,  both  nrmed  to  the  teeth.  In 
some  places  they  carried  water  16  miles,  and  then  drove 
40  miles  without  water. 

Peter  G.  Washington,  in  explanation  of  tho  cause  of 
the  death  of  tho  Hon.  David  A.  Bokee  in  Washington, 
thus  testified  before  the  Coroner’s  jury : 

“He  very  seldom  complained  of  sickness.  Meeting 
him  casually  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  about  two  o'clock 
yesterday,  witness  remarked  to  him  that  he  looked  un- 
well. His  reply  was  that  ho  felt  sick  at  his  stomach. 
Witness  advised  him  to  take  a couple  of  blue  pills  early 
in  the  evening  and  a bottle  of  Congress  water  in  tho 
morning,  and  to  continue  the  taking  of  the  Congress 
water  for  a week.  lie  stated  that  lie  would  do  so. 
Witness  afterward  saw  him  for  the  last  time  about  four 
o’clock." 

The  United  States  steam  frigate  Brooklyn  left  Hamp- 
ton Koads  on  tiie  15th  inst.  witli  the  Hon.  Robert  M’Lane, 
Minister  to  Mexico,  and  Colonel  J.  T.  Pickett,  Consul  at 
Vera  Cruz,  on  board.  She  will  proceed  at  once  to  Vera 
Crnz  for  the  purpose  of  securing  protection  to  the  lives 
and  interests  of  our  citizens  there  during  the  threatened 
attack  on  that  place  by  Miramon. 

A correspondent  of  the  Albany  Argus,  writing  from 
Chicago,  under  date  of  March  16,  says:  “I  heard  this 
morning  that  Mr.  Burch  had  withdrawn  his  suit  for 
divorce.” 

Margaret  Dillon,  an  Irish  domestic,  was  looking  at  the 
Pemberton  Mill  when  it  fell.  She  was  so  completely 
paralyzed  that  from  that  moment  she  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  and  though  she  has  attended  to  her  work  regu- 
larly since,  she  has  not  uttered  a word  I 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  the  new  American  Minister 
at  Paris,  has  taken  a suit  of  rooms  for  the  Bummer  at 
the  Place  de  l’Arc  de  Triumplie,  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
Champs  Elys6es. 

Barry,  the  artist,  while  on  a late  visit  to  Boston,  came 
Into  possession  of  a white  linen  table-cloth,  woven  fifty 
years  ago,  by  the  wife  of  Robert  Burns,  and  spread  on 
the  oaken  table  in  the  poet’s  cottage,  on  those  great  occa- 
sions when  the  Edinburgh  gentry  deigned  to  honor  their 
prot6go’s  home  with  their  patronizing  visits.  Late  in 
the  evening  Mr.  B.  produced  the  sacred  relic,  which,  of 
course,  underwent  the  eager  and  reverential  inspection 
of  tho  company.  Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  a lady  pres- 
ent, it  was  spread  in  an  upper  room  ; lemons  and  high- 
land whisky  were  sent  for ; a Scotcli  punch  was  brewed, 
and  over  the  table-cloth,  hallowed  by  its  associations  with 
the  peasant  bard,  the  memory  of  Burns  was  drank  by 
all,  and  Auld  Langsync  sung  in  due  and  ancient  style. 

Miss  Tennessee  Gibson  died  last  week  in  Arkansas, 
from  the  effects  of  snuff-dipping.  She  fell  asleep  with 
the  “ mop"  in  her  mouth,  and  was  found  a corpse  some 
hours  after.  A post-mortem  examination  revealed  the 
fact  that  she  had  swallowed  the  juice,  which  was  con- 
verted into  nicotine,  a deadly  poison.  Her  lips,  cheek, 
and  breast  were  smeared  with  the  foul  stuffin  her  dying 
struggles,  alone  in  her  room.  Before  she  retired  she  felt 
a deadly  sickness,  having  swallowed  some  of  the  juice; 
but  as  site  had  used  it  so  long,  nothing  was  thought  of 
her  complaint  until  it  was  too  late. 

Governor  Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota,  lias  sent  a 
veto  message  two  columns  long  to  tho  Legislature,  giv- 
ing reasons  why  he  can  not  sign  an  act  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  Mrs.  Anna  Bilan6ky,  now  under  sentence  of 
death  in  St.  Paul,  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison 
during  her  natural  life.  Anna  was  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  Stanislaus  Bilansky,  by  poison. 
The  Legislature  did  not  pass  the  bill  over  the  Governor’s 
veto;  consequently  Mrs.  Bilansky  will  be  hung  on  the 
23d  inst. 

Madame  de  Wilhorst  of  New  York  recently  appeared 
in  opera  at  Berlin,  and  did  not  make  a favorable  impres- 
sion, as  the  Boston  Traveller  says. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT — THE  SAVOY  QUESTION. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  March  5,  the  report  on  the 
Customs  Act  was  brought  up,  and  agreed  to  with  a few 
amendments. 

On  proceeding  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  Lord 
Palmerston  moved  that  they  be  postponed  until  after  the 
notice  of  motion  given  hy  Mr.  Byng  for  an  address  to 
her  Majesty,  on  tho  subject  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France. 

Mr.  Lindsay  observed  that  the  terms  of  that  motion 
were  not  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Kinglake  opposed  the  motion  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  called  upon  tho  House  not  to  depart  from  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Byng  said  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  exact  terms  of  his  motion  should  be  previously  before 
it,  he  would  postpone  the  motion  until  Thursday. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  offered  to  withdraw  his  motion- 

Objections  were  raised  to  the  proposed  day,  and  the 
discussion  of  this  question  gradually  drew  into  its  area 
topics  of  much  larger  dimensions,  the  most  prominent 
being  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France. 

Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald  urget^ljU  ^Ijject, witbj^reat  ea 


estness  upon  the  House,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  Par- 
liament would  make  a solemn  protest  against  that  act. 

Mr.  Bright  condemned  the  terms  employed  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Roebuck  inveighed  against  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  whom  he  accused  of  breach  of  treaties. 

Lord  John  Russell  said  that  such  irritating  discussions 
only  sowed  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  were  calculated 
to  bring  about  a total  rupture  with  a neighboring  friend- 
ly country.  He  thought  the  present  was  not  the  time  to 
raise  the  discussion.  Sardinia,  the  Power  most  interest- 
ed, had  not  spoken  on  the  subject.  His  opinion  was, 
that  the  trenty  of  commerce  witli  France  was  destined, 
if  approved  by  Parliament,  to  draw  closer  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  by  giving  both  an 
interest  in  the  blessings  of  peace,  which  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  great  calamity  of  war. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

THE  NEW  FRENCH  TREATY. 

In  the  Commons,  on  8th  inst.,  Mr.  liyug  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Grown,  approving  of  the  new  commercial 
treaty  witli  France,  and  promising  that  Parliament  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Lord  A.  Vane  Tempest  moved  an  amendment,  declar- 
ing that  Parliament  declines  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  treaty  until  such  time  as  the  final  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  of  tho  French  with  respect  to  Savoy  are  made 
known. 

A general  debate  took  place  on  tlio  merits  of  the 
treaty;  after  which  Lord  Vane  Tempest  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  further  debate  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  day. 

Sir  II.  Carrus,  a leading  Conservative,  said  he  would 
support  the  treaty. 

The  debate  was  resumed  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Horsman  moved  that  the  article  in  the  treaty  rela- 
tive to  coals  be  admitted,  but  it  was  rejected  by  226  ma- 
jority. 

The  debate  involved  the  Savoy  question  and  the  gen- 
eral relations  of  England  and  France.  The  address  was 
finally  agreed  to  without  an  amendment  and  without  a 
division.  • 

THE  PASSENGERS  BY  THE  ‘‘HUNGARIAN." 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Gillespie,  the  agents,  have  forward- 
ed the  following  list  of  the  passengers,  etc.,  who  were  on 
board  the  Hungarian; 

Cabin  Passengers — J.  E.  Wilson, 'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balmer, 
Rev.  James  Stewart,  Mrs.  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Ev- 
ans, Allan  Cameron,  W.  R.  Crocker,  J.  W.  Crocker,  Mr. 
Leslie,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Talbot,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samaniego, 
Barry  A.  B.  Cortin,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Boultenlionse,  Mr. 
Boulton,  Mrs.  Delano  and  child,  Dr.  Barrett,  and  G.  J. 
Nash,  officer  in  charge  of  mails. 

Steerage  Passengers— Hugh  M’Caffrey,  Abraham  Tagg, 
Wm.  Vogle,  John  Richardson,  Henry  Richardson,  T. 
Allen,  Frederick  Child,  Mrs.  F.  Child,  Frederick  Child, 
Bell  Morrison,  Richard  Madden,  Robert  Martin,  E.  D. 
Bartlett,  George  Shank,  George  M’Derniott,  John  Daly, 
John  Delaney,  Wm.  Kerlcy,  William  Wright,  Michael 
Lttcey,  Martin  Downes,  Fraucis  Richardson,  Miss  Ellen 
Sheehan,  and  Patrick  M’Gtierin. 

Creiv — Sailing  Department — W.  H.  Hardie,  1st  officer ; 
Wm.  Allan,  2d  officer ; Richard  Porter,  3d  officer ; Will- 
iam Cain,  4th  officer;  M.  Fielding,  boatswain;  James 
Baziey,  boatswain's  mate;  John  Bailey,  M.  M’Pherson, 
A.  Liddle,  A.  Phillips,  J.  Shannon,  William  Quinn,  A. 
M’Millan,  Thomas  M’Lean,  J.  Crossthwaite,  R.  Lutus, 
David  Jones,  Thomas  Carter,  John  Ramsden,  George 
Booley,  John  Bennett,  M.  Golightly,  M’Donald,  Ed- 
wards, Williams,  Cieve,  Watt,  Greenaway,  Merritnan, 
1*.  Mitchell,  A.  Boyd,  W.  Craddock,  Gilbert,  Johnston, 
Chorley,  M’CulIock,  John  Brice,  seamen ; Nelson,  Wakes, 
ordinary  seamen;  Maxwell,  boy.  Engineer’s  Department 
— W.  Stewart,  1st  engineer;  John  M ‘Kean,  2d  engineer; 
A.  Smith,  3 1 engineer;  John  Clark,  4th  engineer;  Hugli 
M’Gunn,  6l.Ii  engineer;  Isaac  Welsh,  John  Calderwood, 
II.  Russell,  II.  Lowe,  J.  Mooney,  J.  Boyle,  W.  Holmes, 
Peter  Hanlon,  Henry  French,  John  Jones,  John  Fox,  R. 
M'Nalloy,  Archibald  M’Call,  John  Jones,  John  Harnil, 
William  Welsh,  Alexander  Watson,  Rich.  M’Donald, 
Thomas  Shaw,  William  Flannigan,  T.  Jamerson,  Thom- 
as Ritchie,  James  Allison.  Robert  Edwards,  firemen. 
Victualing  Department — C.  M’Donald,  first  steward  ; J. 
M’Kinnon,  second  steward;  Richard  Thomas,  John 
Maddon,  George  Edwards,  Alexander  Wapsliaw,  Edward 
Lcnnan,  Robert  Dewar,  James  Rhodes,  Hugh  M’Grcgor, 
Thomas  Hannah,  stewards ; Francis  Duvoure  and  Gcorgo 
Searlsbrook,  cooks;  William  Preston,  baker;  James 
Gittins,  butcher;  J.  Longgell,  John  Brennan,  Thomas 
Kennedy,  James  Kenavd,  Edward  M’Main,  Augustus 
Caine,  Wm.  Howarth,  Robert  Stevenson,  Peter  M’C’rea, 
stewards;  Edward  Murphy,  William  Horrocks,  cooks; 
William  Prescott,  Richard  Jones,  Joseph  Marriott,  stew- 
ards; T.  S.  Green,  store-keeper ; Dr.  Ferguson ; T.  Rob- 
ertson, purser;  Miss Cauglitrie,  stewardess;  Jones,  stew- 
ard. 

The  return  from  the  Liverpool  emigration  agent  gives: 
From  Liverpool,  crew,  80 ; cabin  passengers,  30 ; steer- 
age passengers,  40.  From  Queenstown,  cabin  passen- 
gers, 15 ; steerage  passengers,  40.  Total,  205. 

MUSICAL  CELEBRITIES. 

The  London  Era  says:  “Witli  regret  we  announce  the 
attempt  at  suicide  in  Paris  last  week  of  the  celebrated 
chef  d'orchestre,  M.  Jullien,  by  stabbing.  He  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  somo  grand  performances  of  sacred 
music,  etc.,  which  were  to  have  commenced  on  the  8th 
inst  by  a performance  of  Handel’s  “ Messiah.”  Several 
English  artistes  were  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The 
concerts  have  since  been  postponed,  M.  Jullien  having 
been  placed  under  restraint." 

The  Irish  papers  deny  that  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini 
has  been  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  since 
her  arrival  in  Dublin. 

DISRAELI  AND  GLADSTONE. 

Tlie  House  of  Commons  has  its  conflicts  of  bad  temper 
and  ill  manners,  one  of  which  is  thus  hit  off  by  the  clev- 
er London  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Albion  in  his 
account  of  the  debate  of  February  22 : 

“ In  Monday's  debate  there  was  a plurality  of  singu- 
larities, and  few  of  them  commendable.  The  Bucks 
mover  got  up  a small  momentum,  and  wsb  certainly 
ponderous  enough  for  a couple  of  Lincolnshire  squires 
amalgamated  into  one.  Neither  was  Gladstone’s  tart- 
ness toward  Disraeli  of  tlie  kind  the  ex-Ionian  Commis- 
sioner can  lookback  upon  with  satisfaction.  It  had  far  too 
large  an  infusion  of  Thirsites  for  so  Homeric  a connois- 
seur; and,  indeed,  Is  sought  to  be  extenuated  on  the  score 
of  a certain  morbid  state  of  mind,  arising  out  of  a pecu- 
liar mental  cause  at  the  moment,  as  well  as  an  unusually 
disordered  bilious  apparatus.  The  gods  have  made  him 
vixenish,  but  not  vehement,  in  the  vituperative  line. 
Satire  is  not  his  forte;  and,  if  it  were,  he  had  better  not 
have  courted  comparison  with  one  the  remembrance  of 
whose  performance  in  that  department  puts  all  rivaliy  so 
entirely  out  of  tlie  range  of  possibility,  that  tlie  perform- 
er himself  has  disdained  these  fourteen  years  even  to 
evoke  the  memory  of  his  prowess  by  exercising  it  uow  on 
baser  game  than  he  then  struck  down.  The  eagle-slay- 
er wars  not  on  barn-door  poultry,  though  he  may  occa- 
sionally give  homely  cocks  a tap  on  the  comb  when  their 
crowing  becomes  headacheishly  obstreperous.  Thus  it 
was  last  night.  While  speaking  lie  was  interrupted  sev- 
eral times  by  Gladstone,  upon  whom  at  last  the  Cauca- 
sian turned  that  Peeleitic  orb  of  his  which  had  calcined 
the  Sublime  of  Mediocrity  into  tlie  essence  of  what  is 
within  one  step  of  sublimity;  and,  dropping  a sneer  at 
the  ‘ running  commentary’  and  * peculiar  temperament’ 
of  the  right  lion,  gentleman,  ‘who  bad  quarreled  with 
his  old  friend  the  Pope,  as  he  had  with  all  his  old  friends 
in  turn,’  was  annoyed  no  more.  As  if  stung  by  a par- 
ticularly lively  puff  adder,  Gladstone  at  first  recoiled, 
and  then  coiled  himself  up,  so  palpably  festering  to  the 
quick  that  not  only  did  lie  not  smile  when  Benjamin 
quizzically  affected  dislike  of  office  because  of  its  injury 
to  the  nerves,  but  ho  didn't  even  try  to  smile  when  all 
the  House  lnughed  aloud  at  the  Tiverton  joker’s  refer- 
ence to  the  Disraelian  nervous  system. 

PALMERSTON  AT  BAY. 

“Perhaps,  however,  his  non-participation  in  tlie  hilar- 
ity awakened  by  his  chief,  in  this  Instance,  was  nothing 
particular.  He  seems  terribly  troubled  hy  the  pranks  of 
the  ugod  audacity;  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than 


that  somo  fine  morning  he  may  throw  up  office  because 
of  his  fastidiousness  concerning  tlie  political  morality  of 
the  great  bishop-maker.  Thus  take  the  occurrence  of 
Monday  night.  Rising  after  Horsman,  whom  lie  called 
his  ‘right  honorable  friend’  with  an  interminable  itera- 
tion whose  significance  it  was  impossible  to  mistake,  the 
Premier  proceeded  to  pervert  tlie  whole  drift  and  scope, 
spirit  and  letter,  of  what  tlie  member  for  Stroud  had  just 
uttered.  This  was  shocking  enough,  even  admitting  the 
reality  of  the  pretended  badinage  accompanying  it.  The 
Opposition  clamored  out  its  reprobation  of  sucli  proceed- 
ing, and  called  aloud  for  Horsman,  who  repeatedly  stood 
up,  but  had  to  sit  down  again.  In  no  way  abashed,  tlie 
Premier  went  on.  Louder  rose  tlie  uproar,  but  yet,  and 
bullying  more  loud,  rose  the  swaggering  tone  and  trucu- 
lent bearing  of  the  Minister,  not  a word  of  whose  utter- 
ance could  be  heard  in  the  din.  Then  reverberated  such 
exclamations  as  never  yet  smote  mortal  ear  in  that  build- 
ing; and  that  they  did  so  now  would  seem  to  be  the 
knoll  of  the  tradition  about  the  ‘first  assemblage  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  world.’  Will  it  be,  can  it  he,  credited  that 
there  were  shouts  of  ‘Shame,  shame!*  directed  against 
the  Chief  Adviser  of  tlie  Crown  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  far  the  most  experienced  ot  all  living  mem- 
bers in  the  ways  and  fprms  of  Parliament,  for  refusing 
tlie  most  ordinary  courtesy,  one  denied  in  no  place  on 
earth  wherever  the  semblance  of  discussion  is  observed? 
Yet  so  it  was.  At  last  lie  was  forced  into  a momentary 
pause,  during  which  llorsinan  got  up  [Palmerston  stand- 
ing all  the  while],  and,  in  the  most  deliberate  und  em- 
phatic manner,  pronounced,  ‘I  never  uttered  one  single 
word  of  what  tlie  noble  Lord  says  I did.’  01  course  the 
‘ noble  Lord’  immediately  apologized,  expressed  his  re- 
gret, sorry  to  misunderstand  right  honorable  friend,  etc. 
Of  course  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  if  he  were  the  kind 
of  individual  to  do  so,  would  he  be  what  he  is,  where  he 
is,  and  how  he  is  there?  Without  one  instant’s  hesita- 
tion, he  gave  the  lie  as  promptly  as  he  had  received  it, 
declaring  Hint  lie  ‘reaffirmed  what  lie  had  said,’  that  he 
didn't  pretend  to  a better  memory  than  other  people,  but 
couldn’t  be  mistaken  about  liis  right  honorable  friend's 
expressions;  and  on  lie  went,  just  as  though  there  had 
been  no  interruption  whatever,  and  that  he  were  doing 
exactly  as  became  his  years,  ids  position,  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  countrymen,  and  his  respect  for  himself." 

ANOTHER  DICKENS  IN  LUCK. 

According  to  tlie  London  correspondent  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury , young  Charles  Dickens,  tlie  son  of  tlie  great 
Charles,  is  going  out  to  India  to  manage  an  Indian 
agency  for  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  in  which,  says 
tlie  correspondent,  lie  lias  long  held  a responsible  post, 
having  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  merchant's 
craft  hy  them.  lie  has  also  another  great  friend  in  the 
financial  world — Miss  Burdett  Coutts — who  will  back 
him,  it  is  said,  in  any  per  se  undertakings  which  he  may 
think  it  wise  to  undertake.  So,  without  much  specula- 
tion, we  may  anticipate  living,  perhaps,  to  see  the  great 
house  of  Dickens  na  famous  in  commerce  as  it  is  in  litera- 
ture. Doubtless  his  father  could,  if  willing,  add  to  his 
store,  for  current  report  says  he  has  made  £70,000  in  tlie 
last  ten  years. 

THE  LAST  ELOPEMENT. 

The  Court  Circular  reports  another  Bclgravian  elope- 
ment. A young  lady  eloped  with  her  guardian’s  under 
butler  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  and  nothing  was  heard 
of  their  whereabouts  until  the  18th,  when  a letter,  con- 
taining a marriage  certificate,  was  received  by  Mr.  W., 
informing  him  that  the  ceremony  liad  been  performed  at 
a well-known  church  in  the  aristocratic  neighborhood 
of  Wapping.  Tlie  lady,  on  coming  of  age,  is  entitled  to 
£10,000. 

FRANCE. 

THE  SAVOY  QUESTION. 

Tlie  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  it 
was  thought  likely  that  ns  soon  as  universal  suffrage  in 
Tuscany  declares  for  annexation  to  Piedmont,  the  Sa- 
voyards will  have  a French  army  on  the  spot. 

Tlie  Paris  Patrie  believes  itself  in  a position  to  state 
that,  in  the  question  of  Savoy,  Sardinia  siiows  such  con- 
ciliatory intentions  as  might  be  expected  from  a country 
which  owes  its  aggrandizement  to  France. 

It  was  reported  that  since  Sardinia  rejected  Napoleon's 
programme  for  Italy,  the  French  troops  have  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  tho  first  notice,  and  that 
tho  evacuation  of  Lombardy  and  return  of  tho  army  to 
France  are  threatened. 

Lord  John  Russell  liad  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Austria  and  Prussia  concurred  in  the  views  of 
England.  Russia  had  not  yet  replied. 

Sardinia  had  consented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  vot- 
ing on  tlie  subject. 


ITALY. 

WILL  SARDINIA  GIVE  UP  SAVOY? 

Tho  Opinione  of  March  8 publishes  Count  Cavour’s 
dispatch  of  the  2d  relative  to  Savoy  and  Nice.  He  de- 
clares that  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia  can  never 
prove  dangerous  to  France;  but  considering  the  obliga- 
tions that  Sardinia  is  under  to  France,  serious  attention 
must  be  given  to  tlie  Emperor’s  demnnds.  At  tlie  mo- 
ment when  Sardinia  demands  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  destiny,  she  exposes 
herself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  if  she  denies  the 
right  of  freely  expressing  their  wishes  to  her  subjects 
dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Alps.  However  great 
the  regret  would  be  at  the  cradle  of  the  Piedmontese 
monarchs  demanding  a separation,  Sardinia  would  not 
refuse  to  recognize  tlie  weight  of  a manifestation,  how- 
ever slight,  if  made  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions 
of  Parliament.  In  regard  to  tlie  opposition  of  tlie  great 
Powers,  G'avour  thinks  that  the  desire  for  proper  frontiers 
of  France  and  Sardinia  will  insure  just  and  equitable  ne- 
gotiations on  this  head. 


COUNT  CAVOUR  ON  VKNKTIA. 

Tlie  Opinione  of  Turin  publishes  in  French  tlie  follow- 
ing circular  by  Count  Cavour  on  Count  von  Bissengen’s 
circular  to  the  Venetian  delegations : 

“ To  the  King's  Legations  at  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

“ Milan,  February  20,  1860. 

“ Monsieur  i.e  Minister, — I hasten  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  annexed  document,  which  a journal  of  this 
city  has  just  published.  Some  time  ago  Austria  gave  a 
contradiction,  through  her  official  journals,  to  the  rumor 
that  the  state  of  siege  had  been  proclaimed  in  Venetia. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  King's  Government  was  accused  of 
fostering  disturbance  by  its  emissaries  among  tlie  Italian 
populations  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria. 

“ The  document  that  I have  the  honor  of  transmitting 

to  you  will  edify  the  Government  of respecting  the 

real  causes  of  the  profound  discontent  and  constant  agi- 
tation prevailing  in  Venetia.  By  tiffs  circular  to  the 
imperial  and  royal  Austrian  delegations  in  Venetia, 
Count  Bissengon  subjects  to  forced  enrollment  in  com- 
pagnies  de  discipline— a mode  of  punishment  whicli  no 
civilized  nation  has  inserted  in  its  codes,  which  we 
search  for  in  vain  in  the  Austrian  code,  and  which  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  convict  labor— all  the  individuals 
who,  by  their  antecedents,  sometimes,  or  conduct,  may 
appear  capable  of  making  attempts  hostile  to  the  Aus- 
trian Imperial  Government. 

“ Be  so  good,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  as  to  point  out  to 

tlie  Government  of , 1.  That  the  elasticity  of  these 

expressions  is  so  great  that  nearly  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  Venetia  may  come  under  this  category;  2.  That 
the  circular  says  expressly  that  no  considerations  ot  health 
will  be  attended  to  which  might  oppose  the  application  of 
this  mode  of  chastisement;  3.  That  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion is  not  temporary,  as  tlie  state  of  siege  naturally  is- 
and  that  it  equally  lias  for  its  effect  the  substitution  in 
Venetia  of  military  authority  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

“ 1 think  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  these  observa- 
tions before  tlie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  leaving  to 
him  the  task  of  deducing  the  necessary  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things  in  Venetia. 

, “Accept,  etc.,  C.  Cavour." 

AMERICANS  IN  ROME. 

A letter  from  Rome,  ih  te  l 15  li  lilt.,  says:  “The  num- 
ber of  Americans  in  Route  this  winter  is  very  small. 


Among  those  from  tlie  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York 
are  General  Peter  Gansevoort  and  family,  Mr.  Delavan 
and  family,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  and  family,  and  Gener- 
al and  Mrs.  Cooper,  from  Albany;  Mr.  William  Chaun- 
cey,  Colonel  Charles  Darling  and  family,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Mygott,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Howland, 
Hon.  Heman  J.  Redfleld  and  wife,  Mr.  William  Platt 
and  family,  Mrs.  James  Lorriiner  Graham  and  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  \V.  Jerome,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
II.  Smith,  from  New  York. 

AUSTRIA. 

GOVERNMENT  REFORMS. 

From  Austria  we  have  reports  of  important  govern- 
mental reforms.  Tlie  Imperial  Council  is  henceforward 
to  be  composed  of  two  different  elements,  one  proceed- 
ing from  nominations  hy  the  Emperor — most  probably 
tlie  princes  of  the  Imperial  house,  tlie  highest  function- 
aries of  the  State,  and  other  eminent  persons  besides; 
tlie  other,  proceeding  from  elections  by  the  provincial 
representations,  is  to  be  formed,  the  difference  in  popu- 
lation being  taken  into  account  witli  regard  to  the  num- 
ber allotted  to  each  province,  and  the  whole  number  of 
members  of  this  description  amounting  to  thirty-seven. 
The  Council  is  to  meet  in  May  next.  Tho  subjects  to  he 
submitted  to  the  Council  are  the  deliberation  and  definite 
settlement  of  the  Budget,  control  of  accounts,  all  laws 
having  force  over  the  whole  of  the  empire,  all  projects 
of  laws  proceeding  from  tho  provincial  representative  as- 
semblies, and  any  other  subjects  submitted  by  tlie  Em- 
peror's command.  This  is  a step  toward  constitutional- 
ism, though,  of  course,  a brief  one. 

MOROCCO. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

News  from  Morocco  is  to  the  28tli  of  February.  Tli* 
permanent  occupation  of  Tetuan  by  tlie  Spanish  liad  been 
definitely  agreed  upon,  and  10,000  beds  have  been  ordered 
to  be  sent  there.  Several  battalions  in  tlie  l’eninsiila 
have  been  ordered  to  be  ready  to  go  to  Africa  upon  the 
first  summons. 

A letter  from  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  was  read  on  the 
25tli  of  Febmavy  at  the  principal  mosque  in  Tangier*, 
announcing  his 'rejection  of  the  conditions  of  pence  pro- 
posed by  Spain.  He  states  that  lie  is  coming  to  the 
northern  provinces  witli  a large  force ; that  there  is  lit- 
tle prospect  of  peace  ; that  lie  haB  ample  funds,  and  that 
he  will  prosecute  tlie  war  to  the  end  if  he  loses  all  liis 
sea-ports.  He  exhorts  all  true  believers  to  rise  in  de- 
fense of  their  country,  and  says  that  be  lias  given  orders 
to  put  to  death  all  plunderers. 

The  Sultan,  acting  on  the  concluding  announcement, 
liad  dismissed  tlie  Arab  cavalry,  who  plundered  Tetuan, 
and  beheaded  many  of  their  chiefs. 

An  interview  took  place  on  tlie  23d  of  February  be- 
tween Marshal  O’Donnell  and  Mulley  Abbas.  The  ces- 
sion of  Tetuan  was  discussed,  but  tlie  representatives  of 
tlie  Sultan  wero  not  prepared  to  accede  to  the  demand  of 
Spain,  and  tlie  negotiations,  therefore,  came  to  an  end. 

MEXICO. 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  VERA  CRUZ. 

Miramon  bombarded  Vera  Cruz  on  the  13th,  but  with 
little  damage. 

On  the  14th  a flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Juarez,  which 
resulted  in  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 

A military  congress,  composed  of  tlie  chiefs  of  tlie  two 
armies  and  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments, 
met  on  the  same  evening,  but  the  result  was  not  known 
nt  latest  dates. 

It  was  reported  that  Miramon  had  abandoned  the  siege, 
deserted  liis  army,  and  taken  refuge  on  board  the  French 
fleet. 

The  city  of  Mexico  had  prononneed  against  Miramon, 
and  his  army  there  was  deserting  him. 


THE  POPE  AT  TIIE  AMEKICAN 
COLLEGE  AT  HOME. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  visit  of  liis  Holiness  Pius  IX.  to  tho 
American  College  at  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
foundation  of  that  establishment.  Few  ceremonies 
in  the  history  of  American  Catholicism  have  been 
more  interesting  or  more  memorable. 

A letter  to  Archbishop  Hughes,  dated  30th  Jan- 
uary, gives  the  following  details : 

“ Many  as  have  been  the  events  which  have 
contributed  to  render  tho  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  one 
of  the  most  glorious  recorded  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Church,  no  one  of  them,  perhaps,  has  excited  so 
much  admiration,  so  much  interest,  in  the  breast 
of  the  American  Catholics,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
American  College  in  Rome.  The  Pope  yesterday 
visited  the  college,  said  mass,  and  administered 
the  Holy  Communion  to  the  students.  Having 
heard  of  the  honor  about  to  be  conferred  upon  their 
young  countrymen,  many  American  Catholics  had 
expressed  a desire  of  also  receiving  communion 
from  his  Holiness — a request  which  was  readily 
granted.  At  8 a.m.  the  Pope  arrived,  and,  attend- 
ed by  a portion  of  his  noble  guard  and  by  tlie  pre- 
lates of  tlie  anti  camera , proceeded  to  the  high  al- 
tar, where  he  soon  commenced  the  mass.  He  was 
assisted  by  tlie  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Bishop  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Goss, 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  The  time  for  the  communion 
having  approached,  tho  students  of  the  new  college 
knelt  around  the  altar,  and  from  the  hands  of  His 
Vicar  received  tlie  blessed  sacrament.  The  Amer- 
ican students  of  the  Propaganda  next  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege,  followed  by  many  of  the  visitors, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Americans. 

“ In  the  centre  of  the  hall  a large  table  was 
spread,  well  laden  with  refreshments,  solid  at  once 
and  elegant.  The  golden  service  had  been  lent  by 
the  Pontiff.  His  Holiness  having  taken  his  seat, 
the  fine  band  stationed  in  the  orchestra  struck  up, 
and  tlie  feast  commenced.  Seated  on  either  side 
of  the  Pope  were  their  Eminences  Cardinals  Sarna- 
bo  and  Catarina,  Prefect  and  Economo  of  the  Prop- 
aganda. The  company  was  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  in  Rome,  residents  and  stran- 
gers. Having  given  his  apostolic  benediction,  his 
Holiness  now  arose,  and  after  a few  moments  spent 
in  securing  the  homage  of  the  visitors,  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  American  children.  He  immediate- 
ly commenced  his  visit  through  the  establishment, 
and  with  a critical  eye  examining  each  room  and 
corridor,  he  anxiously  inquired  into  the  condition 
of  every  thing,  and  displayed  a great  interest  in 
the  comfort  of  the  students.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
the  corridors  is  placed  Crawford’s  fine  bust  of  that 
great  man— dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American— 
Washington.  When  the  Pontiff  approached  it  he 
paused  a moment  in  contemplation.  At  this  in- 
stant Bishop  Bacon  asked  him  a favor  for  the  stu- 
dents. 4 Certainly,  my  child,’  replied  the  Pontiff ; 
‘in  the  presence  of  such  dignity’— and  he  pointed 
to  the  bust — ‘ I can  refuse  nothing.’  And  then,  to 
the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  Tope,  f.ere  given 
to  tlie  memory  of  the  hero  three  ringing  hurrahs— 
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THE  CARSTANG-SHAW  CASE  AT 
ST.  LOUIS. 

We  engrave  herewith,  from  sketches  made  for 
as  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Friedlein,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
a portrait  of  Miss  Effie  Carstang,  the  plaintiff  in 
the  famous  case  of  Carstang  vs.  Shaw;  and  a pic- 
ture of  the  Court-room  during  the  trial  of  the  case. 
Very  few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  reminded  that 
this  is  the  great  breach-of-promise  case  which  was 
tried  a year  ago,  and  then  resulted  in  a verdict  of 
$100,000  damages  for  the  plaintiff  A new  trial 
was  ordered,  which  is  now  proceeding. 

THE  PLAINTIFF. 

The  plaintiff.  Miss  Effie  Catharine  Carstang,  has  lived 
in  comparative  obscurity  till  the  commencement  of  the 
present  proceedings.  She  went  to  St.  Louis  in  the  year 
1854,  and  has  resided  since  on  Fifth  Street,  between  Frank- 
lin  Avenue  and  Morgan,  with  Mrs.  Seaman,  her  sinter. 
Her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Shaw  commenced  during  the 
year  185C,  and  the  promise  to  marry  is  alleged  to  have 
been  given  in  November,  185i5.  In  personal  appearance 
Miss  Carstang  is  rather  tall  in  figure,  and  witlinl  grace- 
ful, has  dark  hair,  brilliant  eyes,  blonde  complexion,  and 
a firmness  of  character  which  lias  marked  her  participa- 
tion in  the  present  suit  since  its  inception.  We  should 
judge  the  lady  to  be  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty,  and  not 
unattractive  in  point  of  personal  beauty.  She  has  main, 
tained  a remarkable  perseverance  throughout  the  whole 
trial,  and  accompanied  her  counsel  personally  to  New 
York  and  other  places,  gathering  testimony  in  her  own 
vindication.  The  attempt  to  compel  her  to  give  bonds 
for  the  payment  of  the  costs  was  unsuccessful,  the  motion 
therefor  having  been  denied  by  Judge  Reber.  Pending 
this  matter,  Miss  Carstang  proved  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty reputed  to  be  worth  about  $3000  of  promissory  notes 
secured  by  a mortgage  on  land  oil  the  southwest  branch 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Her  counsel  stated  that  she  is  a native  of  New  York  or 
Brooklyn.  Her  parents  both  are  dead.  Her  father  was 
a worthy  and  conspicuous  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  well  known  and  respected  by  bis  neighbors  in 
Brooklyn  as  a citizen,  and  enjoying  a license  to  preach 
and  exhort  in  the  church  of  which  lie  was  a member, 
tliongh  pursuing  a secular  business  during  the  days  of 
the  week.  He  died  some  ten  years  ago,  ids  wife  having 
died  before  him.  The  plaintiff  is  now,  as  she  has  been 
for  several  years,  without  any  near  male  relative. 

She  is  without  wealth  or  wealtliy  friends,  and  is  doubt- 
less much  perplexed  to  meet  the  severe  pecuniary  de- 
mands to  which  she  lias  been  subjected  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  lias  prosecuted  this  suit. 

TUB  DBFKNDANT. 

The  defendant,  Henry  Shaw,  lias  been  a resident  of  St. 
Louis  for  forty-one  years.  He  was  formerly  a merchant, 
and  acquiring  great  wealth,  retired  from  business  ns  long 
ago  as  1841.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Europe  and  trav- 
eled extensively  on  the  Continent,  spending  several 
months  in  Italy,  observing  the  arts  and  artists  of  that 
country.  From  early  youth  botany  has  been  his  favorite 
study,  and  while  in  Europe  Mr.  Shaw  improved  every 
opportunity  to  gather  information  or  profit  from  the  expe- 
rience of  others  on  this  subject.  In  personal  appearance 
Mr.  Shaw  is  of  medium  height,  hearty  complexion,  rather 
sharp  in  features,  witli  blue  eyes,  and  possessed  of  great 
suavity  of  manner— in  fact,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  St. 
Louis.  His  age  is  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  his  hair 


is  tinged  with  gray.  His  wealth  is  variously  estimated 
at  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.  On  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Locust  streets,  his  city  reridence  forms  quite 
an  ornament  to  that  locality.  It  is  a three-story  brick 
building,  with  a wing  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  built  in  ratti- 
er a quaint  style  of  architecture,  and  lias  a carriage  en- 
trance on  Locust  Street.  About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Shaw 
became  possessor  of  a tract  of  land,  600  acres  in  extent,  sit- 
uated in  a southwesterly  direction  from  the  court-house, 
on  the  old  Manchester  road.  At  the  time  it  was  a bar- 


ren prairie,  but  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor  enabled  him 
to  transform  the  wilderness  into  a comparative  Eden. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Mrs.  Mary  Seaman,  sister 
of  the  plaintiff.  We  abridge  her  testimony. 

THIS  SHAW  COURTSHIP. 

Mrs.  Mary  Seaman  sworn,  testifies:  Know  the  plaint- 
iff; am  her  sister;  Mr.  Shaw  called  to  see  niy  sister,  the 
plaintiff,  in  the  year  1S56;  can  not  say  how  long  lie 
staid  at  that  time;  was  in  the  habit  of  staying  half  an 


hour  or  longer ; continued  his  visits  for  nearly  two  year* 
—until,  I think,  late  in  the  fall  of  1858;  understood  that 
ho  visited  with  a view  to  marriage;  Mr.  Shaw  would 
come  sometimes  two  or  three  times,  sometimes  once  ai 
week ; generally  in  the  morning,  but  also  often  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening;  never  took  his  visits  as  visits  to- 
myself ; lie  was  sometimes  entertained  by  myself,  some- 
times by  my  sister;  sometimes  in  the  parlor,  and  some- 
times in  the  sitting-room;  Mr.  Shaw  presented  my  sister 
with  a set  of  jewelry,  a piano,  gloves,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.  ' 
generally  brought  something  at  each  visit ; lie  and  my 
sister  sometimes  rode  out  together;  Mr.  Shaw  had  visited 
about  three  or  four  times  before  I got  to  think  that  he 
came  for  purposes  of  marriage;  at  one  time  he  brought 
some  books;  I was  admiring  them,  and  so  was  my  sis- 
ter; lie  asked  us  if  we  understood  botany ; said  lie  wished 
her  to  understand  botany  before  lie  would  like  to  tnnke 
her  liis  wife,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  had  brought  the 
books;  told  iny  sister  afterward  I did  not  wish  Mr.  Shaw 
to  come  to  my  house,  because  lie  was  too  rich  a man  to 
visit  us ; the  books  were  his  first  gift ; some  months  after 
that  lie  brought  the  jewelry;  after  that  the  piano;  Mr. 
Shaw  called  one  day  to  take  my  sister  out  riding,  and  on 
the  occasion  used  the  expression:  “This  time  I will 
bring  her  back,  but  the  next  time  when  I take  her  out 
riding  I shall  not,  because  I want  to  make  her  my  wife;1' 
the  gloves,  of  which  there  was  a whole  bag,  were  brought 
by  the  servant,  while  Mr.  Shaw  halted  with  his  caning® 
at  the  door;  this  was  before  the  piano  was  given;  als® 
before  the  jewelry  was  presented  to  my  sister;  think  it 
was  after  the  conversation  about  the  book ; my  sister  was 
willing  and  ready  to  marry  him,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  event;  began  to  prepare  in  the  summer  of  185T, 
so  far  as  I can  remember;  they  were  to  live  at  Tower 
Grove;  remember  Mr.  Shaw  calling  one  day;  he  said  it 
was  very  warm,  and  the  country  so  much  more  pleasant 
than  the  city;  then  he  added,  “ After  I marry  your  sister 
I shall  ask  you  if  you  will  not  come  into  the  country  and 
live  with  me;"  Mr.  Shaw,  when  lie  brought  the  piano, 
came  accompanied  witli  other  men  ; asked  me  where  he 
had  better  put  it,  as  my  sister  was  not  at  home,  and  had 
it  put  under  liis  directions;  this  was  in  185T ; Mr.  Sliaw 
inquired  afterward,  at  one  time,  whether  she  practiced 
much  ; the  piano  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Shaw,  late  in  the 
fall  of  1857,  and  taken  away ; tills  was  a few  months  pre- 
vious to  the  bringing  of  the  suit;  I am  not  positive  as 
regards  the  time— was  not  present;  my  sister,  however, 
was  at  home  at  the  time;  think  Mr.  Shaw  called  once 
after  she  had  received  the  piano,  but  she  was  not  then  at 
home  — that  was  about  a month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
presentation  of  the  piano;  Mr.  Shaw’s  deportment  was 
very  gentlemanly ; liis  visits  from  the  first  gradually  in- 
creased in  frequency;  some  of  the  neighbors  also  noticed 
the  circumstance;  the  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  summer  of  1857,  to  judge  by  the  preparation; 
think  Mr.  Sliaw  called  only  once  a year  after  that;  was 
once  in  Tower  Grove  myself;  where  the  flowers  were 
brought  from ; they  came  at  all  seasons ; and  so  also  the 
fruit,  consisting  of  pears,  grapes,  etc. ; from  the  period 
when  Mr.  Sliaw  first  visited  down  to  the  conversation 
about  the  books,  I think  about  two  months  elapsed ; 
never  asked  Mr.  Sliaw  as  to  what  were  his  intentions 
witli  regard  to  my  sister;  my  aunt  died  in  August  last 
at  my  house ; when  I told  my  sister  of  the  impropriety 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  visits,  she  said  that  liis  intentions  were 
honorable,  and,  of  course,  I then  had  no  more  objection  ; 
my  sister  had  some  property,  which  she  gave  to  me  pre- 
vious to  her  prospective  marriage  to  Mr.  Shaw;  she  set- 
tled the  property  upon  ine  because  I would  not  agree  to 
live  witli  her  after  her  marriage  ; my  sister  wrote  a letter 
to  Mr.  Shaw  after  he  broke  off  his  visits,  which,  however, 
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was  not  noticed  by  him ; Mr.  Shaw  and  my  Bister  were 
to  have  taken  their  marriage  tour  to  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Shaw’s  mother  resides. 

1)ID  NOT  LISTEN  AT  KEYHOLES. 

The  witness,  on  being  cross-examined,  said:  Do  not 
think  I ever  gave  any  other  account  to  any  body  of  the 
means  of  my  knowledge  of  the  breach  of  promise  than 
the  one  given,  but  may  have  answered  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  questions  put  from  mere  motives  of  curi- 
osity; do  not  recollect  giving  Mr.  JohnW.  Harris  (neigh- 
bor) a different  account;  do  not  recollect  ever  telling 
him  that  the  only  knowledge  I bad  of  the  contract  was 
derived  from  putting  my  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  the  par- 
lor door,  and  listening  to  a conversation  going  on  be- 
tween Effie  and  Mr.  Shaw,  or  to  any  body  else;  do  not 
remember  talking  to  Mr.  Harris  about  it  at  all,  but  was 
present  when  my  sister  talked  to  him ; may  have  put 
off  his  curiosity  by  giving  an  unsatisfactory  answer; 
know  a woman  named  Ellen  O’Keafe — she  was  a serv- 
ant girl  in  my  house;  never  had  any  conversation  with 
her  about  the  contract;  never  told  her  what  I knew 
about  it  was  derived  from  listening  through  the  key- 
hole; conversed  with  her  once  in  this  court-house  on 
the  subject  of  her  testimony,  but  did  not  tell  her  that 
my  lawyers  told  lhe  that  her  testimony  would  kill  tho 
ca?e ; never  told  her  any  thing  else  calculated  to  affect, 
modify,  or  alter  the  testimony  to  be  given  by  her  in 
court. 

DID  EFFIE  BORROW  MONEY  OF  SHAW  ? 

When  we  first  came  here  we  were  not  in  debt  to  any 
body,  ^nd  paid  our  first  year’s  rent  in  advance ; know 
my  sister’s  handwriting ; this  writing  (here  shown)  looks 
like  plaintiff's  hand  ; this  (another  note  shown)  looks  also 
like  plaintiff’s  writing ; can’t  tell  her  writing  without  see- 
ing her  write  it:  never  heard  of  these  notes  before  this 
trial ; if  she  gave  them  to  Mr.  Shaw,  it  was  a secret ; I 
was  not  let  into  it;  Effie  has  never  denied  the  execution 
of  these  notes  to  Shaw ; don’t  think  I ever  heard  her  men- 
tion them  to  any  person  ; she  has  not  said  any  thing  to 
me,  in  particular,  about  them  at  all ; didn't  know  of  Ellic's 
borrowing  money  from  defendant ; don't  know  that  she 
represented  herself  to  M..  Shaw  in  great  want,  and  wanted 
to  borrow  $GOO,  at  the  time  of  getting  this  money ; don’t 
know  of  any  necessity  that  existed,  requiring  Effie  to 
have  the  money  at  that  time. 

DID  SHE  VISIT  SHAW  AT  HIS  HOUSE? 

Have  visited  Mr.  Shaw’s  house  in  town  between  six 
and  eight  o'clock,  witli  my  sister,  various  times ; couldn't 
say  whether  it  was  three  or  a dozen  times ; we  went  to 
see  Mr.  Shaw,  etc. ; went  to  make  him  a friendly  call, 
saw  him  every  time  ; never  saw  any  white  person  there ; 
have  been  there  in  tho  afternoon ; returned  home  with 
my  sister ; never  left  there  later  than  eight  o’clock ; if 
it  was  winter  that  would  make  it  dark ; don’t  know  that 
Effie  Carstang  ever  staid  all  night  at  Mr.  Shaw's  house, 
in  town  nor  in  the  country  either-;  don’t  know  that  6he 
had  a room  at  his  house  in  town  ; don’t  think  it  likely 
that  she  would  have  had  one  without  my  knowing  it. 
Miss  C.  might  have  staid  out  at  Tower  Grove  one  night 
without  my  knowing  it;  sho  lias  been  away  from  the 
house  one  or  two  nights  ■ has  staid  with  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Bray,  at  the  Convent ; 5 < she  went  out  to  Mr.  Shaw’s, 

I think  she  would  have  told  me;  don’t  know  that  she  hns 
been  away  from  the  house  more  than  three  nights;  sho 
has  been  to  St.  Joseph  to  see  her  cousin  ; she  went  to 
Cincinnati  about  twe  weeks  before  the  first  trial,  and  re- 
turned in  about  two  weeks ; came  home  in  the  night,  on 
the  arrival  of  tho  cars;  it  Effie  went  to  Mr.  Shaw's  and 
staid  there  all  night,  Blie  concealed  it  from  me. 

CONJUGAL  TROUBLES  OF  KFFIK’S  SISTER. 

I stated  on  last  trial  that  my  husband  lived  with  me 
in  Brooklyn;  never  kept  house  in  New  York  city;  was 
married  in  1S40 ; lived  with  my  husband  till  1S46  or 
1S4T ; my  husband  and  myself  agreed  to  separate.  (Wit- 
ness was  affected  to  tears  at  this  stage  of  the  examina- 
tion.) lie  could  not  get  into  any  business,  and  could 
not  support  me ; lie  bad  nothing,  and  could  not  get  any 
tiling  to  do.  Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  thing  else  against 
your  husband  for  leaving  him  ? A.  Yes,  my  husband 
sought  other  society,  not  respectable,  of  both  sexes.  He 
went  to  see  frail  women,  so  X was  told ; that  was  the  rea- 
son, I suppose,  why  i left  hiir. ; his  failure  to  support 
mo  was  one  reason;  l filed  a bill  for  divorce  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  ground  of  adultery  and 
desertion;  am  not  sure  about  the  desertion;  it  was  a great 
while  ago— in  1352. 

Various  questions  were  put  to  witness,  tending  to  as- 
certain from  her  whether  Effie  had  been  guilty  of  free- 
doms with  young  men,  *ier  leplies  were  in  the  nega- 
tive. She  said  she  did  not  know  that  her  husband's  sis- 
ter had  had  an  illegitimate  child.  She  was  not  aware 
that  Effie  had  been  in  a love  scrape  similar  to  this  at 
New  Orleans. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SERVANT. 

The  next  witness  was  tho  servant,  Rebecca  Lanmann. 
She  said  she  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Seaman;  lived  with 
her  more  than  once;  the  first  time  I staid  with  her 
three  months ; this  was  two  years  ago  last  J uly ; the  Ctii 
of  April,  afterward,  I went,  to  her  a second  time;  this,  I 
think,  was  the  second  April  after  I had  left  her;  the  sec- 
ond time  staid  with  her  six  months ; was  occupied  as  a 
servant;  saw  Mr.  Shaw  at  Mrs.  Seaman’s;  saw  him  at 
the  door;  he  asked  for  Miss  Effie  Carstang ; that  was  dur- 
ing my  first  term  of  serving : 1 then  conducted  him  into 
the  parlor ; then  went  to  inform  Miss  Carstang  that  some- 
body wanted  to  see  her,  without  mentioning  his  name; 
Mr.  Shaw  did  not  tell  his  name,  but  said  to  me,  “ Never 
mind— you  just  go  up  and  tell  Miss  Carstang  that  some- 
body wants  to  see  iier  after  that  saw  Mr.  Shaw  call 
frequently;  sometimes  Hirer  times  a week,  sometimes 
twice,  sometimes  four  times  lie  never  asked  to  see  any 
body  else  but  Miss  Carstang  . be  would  bring  with  him 
sometimes  fruits,  and  sometimes  flowers;  they  were  for 
Miss  Effie ; don’t  know  that  he  ever  brought  any  to  Mrs. 
Seaman ; know  of  the  piano  it  was  put  up  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Shaw , ,’uvir.,  the  fair  Mr.  Shaw  came  to 
see  Miss  Effie,  I waiter  < n him  at  the  door;  he  asked 
for  her,  and  I told  h'm  she  had  gone  to  the  fair,  and 
then  he  said,  “I  thnfe  once  to  the  fair  is  enough” 

(she  had  been  going  once  before  that) ; lie  didn’t  seem  to 
be  mad  because  she  was  gone;  I asked  Miss  Effie  once 
if  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw)  staid  in  the  house;  she 
said  no ; she  said  I should  stay  with  her  as  she  was  go- 
ing to  get  married  in  two  months.  I asked  her  who  sho 
was  going  to  marry— whether  she  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Homes;  she  said  no,  but  that  she  was  going 
to  marry  a richer  man  than  Mr.  Homes  was;  she  asked 
me  whom  I thought  she  would  rather  have,  one  of  tho 
men  of  the  house,  or  Mr.  Shaw;  I asked  her  if  she  was 
going  to  marry  the  old  geatieman  who  come  to  the  door 
a while  ago ; I thought  she  was  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Homes;  but  she  said  she  would  rather  have  Mr.  Shaw; 

I never  heard  Mr.  Shaw  say  any  thing  himself  about  his 
going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Effie. 

THE  DEFENDANT’S  CASE. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Shepley  proceeded  to  open  the  case  for 
the  defendant,  reciting  what  they  intended  to  prove.  He 
said  that  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  being  introduced  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  had  sought  his  acquaintance  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping  him ; that  she  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in 
order  to  satisfy  an  inexorable  landlord,  and  proffered  Mr. 
Shaw  security.  He  thetf>pf  j<)ik|d  Vftfewjv  relative 
to  the  promise  of  marriage,1  Wearing  it  V§ryT%htly.  lie 


also  intimated  very  strongly  that  the  character  of  the 
plaintiff  for  chastity  was  very  poor,  and  endeavored  to 
impeach  a number  of  the  witnesses.  On  Saturday  Mr. 
S.  concluded  his  address,  and  the  testimony  for  the  de- 
fense was  commenced. 

The  first  witness  was  William  N.  Davis,  who,  after 
making  some  statements  damaging  to  the  reputation  of 
the  plaintiff,  being  subjected  to  a cross-examination,  his 
testimony  dwindled  down  considerably.  On  Monday  the 
deposition  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  taken  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1S53,  was  read.  She  represents  that 
Mrs.  Seaman  knew  of  the  alleged  Judge  Ivy  black-mail 
affair.  She  had  never  heard  of  any  thing  against  the 
character  of  the  plaiutiff  for  virtue  and  prudence.  Sev- 
eral other  witnesses  were  examined,  and  tho  bulk  of  their 
testimony  showed  that  they  had  heard  some  one  express 
opinions  that  the  characters  of  the  sisters— Mrs.  Seaman 
and  Miss  Carstang— were  not  good,  but  knew  nothing 
positive  themselves. 


DEACON  HOLBROOK, 

My  story  opens  in  a New  England  sitting-room. 

There  were  three  persons  present.  Let  me  in- 
troduce them  in  order.  First  thore  was  Deacon 
Holbrook,  an  old  man,  not  far  from  seventy  now, 
with  white  hair,  a tall,  spare  form,  and  decided 
features.  Next,  his  wife,  a motherly  old  lady,  with 
an  expression  of  such  calm  benevolence  on  her  face 
as  to  charm  all  who  saw  her.  Yet,  at  this  mo- 
ment, anxiety,  grief,  and  entreaty  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  The  third  figure  in  our  tableau  was 
a young  man,  with  a frank,  handsome  face,  of 
years  not  exceeding  twenty,  who  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  with  downcast  look,  shrinking  from 
the  angry  words  which  bis  father  uttered. 

“ Henry,”  said  the  Deacon,  sternly,  “ you  have 
disgraced  yourself  and  me — me,  a Deacon  of  the 
Church.  You  have  embittered  the  declining  years 
of  your  parents.” 

“ Do  not  bo  too  bard  with  him,  Deacon  Hol- 
brook,” interposed  liis  wife.  “Remember  it  is 
liis  first  fault.” 

“If  it  were  any  thing  else,”  said  his  father,  still 
unappeased ; “ but  to  think  that  my  son  should  be- 
come a gambler!  My  son,  who  has  been  so  care- 
fully trained  in  the  way  that  he  should  go !” 

“ It  is  only  once,”  urged  the  wife,  with  all  a 
mother’s  instincts. 

“There  are  some  crimes  that  can  not  be  com- 
mitted once  without  sinking  the  soul  deep  in  sin,” 
returned  the  father,  with  unabated  sternness. 

All  this  while  the  young  man  had  remained  si- 
lent, though  his  varying  color  showed  that  he  felt 
deeply  the  harshness  of  his  father’s  words.  At 
length  he  spoke : 

“Father,”  said  he,  firmly,  “you  will  one  day 
repent  j-our  severity.  No  sooner  had  I sinned  than 
I repented,  and  made  immediate  confession  to  you 
and  my  mother.  Instead  of  encouraging  me  in 
my  repentance,  you  load  me  with  reproaches  which 
my  own  conscience  had  anticipated,  and  which, 
Heaven  knows,  I did  not  need;” 

Deacon  Holbrook  was  about  to  speak,  but  Henry 
rapidly  continued : “ You  tell  me  I have  disgraced 
you.  I will  remove  myself  and  my  disgrace  from 
your  presence.” 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room  his  mother 
asked  anxiously,  “ Where  would  you  go,  Henry  ?’’ 

“Stay  him  not,  Hannah!”  said  the  Deacon, 
sternly.  “ It  is  well  that  he  should  leave  a place 
where  he  can  no  longer  look  an  honest  man  in  the 
face.” 

“ Deacon  Holbrook,  he  is  our  sou !”  said  the 
wife,  reproachfulh*. 

“ I would  that  I could  forget  it,”  was  the  unre- 
lenting reply. 

These  last  words  reached  the  ears  of  the  young 
man,  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold,  and  an  ex- 
pression half  of  grief,  half  of  indignation,  swept 
over  his  face.  He  knew  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  not  forfeited  forgiveness. 
With  one  farewell  glance  at  his  mother,  full  of  un- 
spoken gratitude  and  love,  he  left  the  house  which 
had  been  to  him  so  long  a home. 

This  was  the  fault  of  which  Henry  Holbrook 
had  been  guilty : Having  been  sent  to  New  York 
by  his  father  to  collect  a sum  of  money  due  him, 
he  had  been  allured  to  a gaming-house  by  a com- 
panion, and  there  induced  to  play,  though  not  un- 
til after  much  persuasion.  Having  lost  a part  of 
the  money  in  liis  charge,  he  kept  on  playing  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  losses.  But,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  instead  of  this  he  lost  all  that  re- 
mained. Then  thoroughly  ashamed,  and  bitterly 
upbraiding  himself  for  his  breach  of  trust,  lie  went 
home  and  confessed  all.  This  confession  was  re- 
ceived, as  we  have  seen,  in  such  a way  as  to  chill 
his  confidence,  and  excite  his  indignation.  And 
now  he  had  gone  forth  from  home,  a w'anderer,  he 
knew  not  whither,  with  no  effort  on  liis  father’s 
part  to  stay  him. 

Let  me  do  Deacon  Holbrook  the  justice  to  say 
that  it  was  not  his  own  personal  loss  that  excited 
his  rigor.  The  sum,  though  not  large — a hundred 
dollars — was  yet  of  importance  to  him.  Still  he 
could  overlook  that,  but  not  liis  son’s  weakness  and 
crime,  as  he  termed  it,  by  which  it  was  lost.  There 
was  much  of  the  Puritan  rigor  in  Deacon  Holbrook. 
The  Puritan  spirit  belongs  to  no  particular  period, 
but  survives  here  and  there  in  some  of  their  de- 
scendants ; and  Deacon  Holbrook  was  descended 
in  a straight  line  from  one  of  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower. 

After  Henry’s  departure  the  old  house  became 
quieter  than  before.  All  the  life  had  gone  out  of 
it.  Deacon  Holbrook  himself  was  a man  of  few 
words,  and  his  taciturnity  had  abated  liis  wife’s 
social  tendency.  Very  long,  very  quiet,  and  very 
tedious  were  the  evenings  which  they  spent  to- 
gether. On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  sat  the  Dea- 
con, gravely  reading  through  liis  spectacles  the 
agricultural  paper  which  came  weekly,  and  which 
was  the  onlj*  one  he  took,  or  perhaps  he  might  he 
engaged  upon  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  or  “ Baxter’s 
Call,”  his  favorite  works.  Opposite  him  sat  his 
wife,  her  fingers  actively  engaged  in  knitting,  her 
mind  intent  upon  her  absent  boy.  All  was  staid, 
quiet,  subdued.  There  was  not  even  a kitten  to 
enliven  the  scene.  • Mrs.  Holbrook  had  once  ven- 


tured to  introduce  one  into  the  house,  but  the  Dea- 
con speedily  intimated  his  dislike  of  cats,  and  Puss 
had  been  banished. 

One  night  Deacon  Holbrook  brought  a letter  for 
his  wife.  It  was  such  an  unusual  circumstance  for 
the  good  woman  to  receive  a letter  that  she  took  it 
eagerly,  and  tore  it  open  with  unwonted  haste. 

What  was  it  that  made  her  eyes  sparkle  with 
joy  ? The  familiar  handwriting  had  not  deceived 
her.  She  knew  at  once,  by  the  peculiar  flourish 
at  the  top  of  the  II,  that  it  was  from  Henry. 

She  read  it  through  with  grateful  joy.  It  was 
from  one  of  the  mining  districts  of  California.  It 
appears  that  Henry  had  worked  his  passage,  hav- 
ing no  money;  and,  leaving  the  vessel  at  San 
Francisco,  had  proceeded  at  once  to  the  mines, 
where  he  was  now  working.  He  had  not  been 
there  long  enough  to  form  an  idea  of  what  were 
his  chances  of  success.  He  wished  his  mother  to 
write,  and  promised  to  keep  her  advised  of  his 
movements.  There  was  only  one  reference  to  his 
father.  It  was  this : “ I am  afraid  father  still  re- 
tains liis  bitterness  of  feeling  toward  me.  If  this 
is  the  case,  do  not  trouble  him  with  any  message. 
But  if  otherwise,  you  may  give  him  my  dutiful  j 
regards,  and  say  that  I do  not  yet  despair  of  mak-  ! 
ing  myself  a good  and  true  man.” 

Deacon  Holbrook  did  not  look  at  his  wife  while  ] 
she  was  reading  this  letter,  though  the  handwrit- 
ing  must  have  told  him  also  who  it  was  from. 

“Joshua,”  said  his  wife,  timidly,  using  the 
rarelv-meutioned  Christian  name  of  her  husband, 
“this  letter  is  from  Henry.” 

“ So  I suppose,”  said  he,  coldly. 

As  lie  spoke  lie  took  from  his  pocket  tho  Wee!. 
Fanner , and,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  began  to 
read. 

This  was  a hint,  and  so  Mrs.  Holbrook  under- 
stood it,  that  ho  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  But  she  could  not  help  asking,  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  read  Henry’s  letter,  Joshua  ?” 

“You  will  oblige  me  by  not  mentioning  his 
name  again,”  said  the  Deacon,  stiffly.  “He  has 
forfeited  all  claims  to  be  considered  a son.” 

So  days,  months,  and  even  years  passed.  It 
lacked  but  a month  of  five  years  since  Henry  Hol- 
brook left  his  home.  There  was  little  change  in 
the  air  of  the  grave,  sober- looking  mansion  of 
Deacon  Holbrook.  The  Deacon  himself  had  failed 
more  in  these  five  years  than  in  any  five  preceding. 
His  form  had  lost  its  ancient  crectness,  and  was 
bowed.  His  face  had  grown  more  wrinkled,  and 
he  spent  more  time  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Holbrook 
received  tidings  of  Henry  at  short  intervals.  He 
was  well,  and  doing  well,  he  wrote ; but  did  not 
enter  into  particulars.  Some  time  he  should  re- 
turn to  see  his  mother.  Of  his  father  he  did  not 
speak.  These  letters  were  all  brought  home  from 
the  village  post-office  by  Deacon  Holbrook,  but  he 
never  signified  any  curiosity  or  interest  to  learn 
theic  contents.  Henry’s  name  had  not  been  men- 
tioned between  the  two  for  years ; j*et — and  let  not 
this  surprise  the  reader — it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
which  thought  of  him  most  constantly.  Behind 
the  Deacon’s  taciturnity  there  beat  a heart,  and 
that  heart  was  more  tender  to  his  lost  son  than 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  confess. 

All  at  once  his  quiet  life  was  broken  in  upon, 
and  that  in  a most  cruel  manner. 

One  daj*  he  entered  the  house,  his  face  as  pallid 
as  a sheet,  his  limbs  tottering  beneath  him,  his 
whole  expression  that  of  great  and  intolerable 
anguish. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Deacon  Holbrook  ? What’s 
the  matter,  Joshua?”  inquired  his  alarmed  wife. 

“Hannah,  we  are  paupers — paupers  in  our  old 
age !”  said  her  husband,  bitterly. 

“ Good  gracious ! what  has  happened,  Joshua?” 
asked  the  wife,  turning  pale  from  sympathy. 

Little  by  little  it  came  out  that  Deacon  Hol- 
brook had  become  bondsman  for  a bank  officer  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  in  whose  in- 
tegrity he  had  the  utmost  confidence.  But  to-day 
the  astounding  intelligence  had  arrived  that  the 
officer,  after  a series  of  defalcations,  had  fled  the 
country,  and  left  his  bondsmen  to  suffer.  The 
amount  for  which  the  Deacon  had  become  bound 
was  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  house  and  farm — 
all,  in  fact,  that  he  possessed. 

The  farm  was  not  a valuable  one.  It  comprised 
fifty  acres  of  rough  soil,  which,  by  hard  labor,  had 
been  made  to  suffice  for  the  moderate  wants  of  a 
small  and  economical  family.  In  the  market  it 
would  not  bring  over  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
for  that  amount  the  Deacon  was  bound.  Yester- 
day he  had  reckoned  himself  rich.  Now  he  re- 
garded himself  as  a pauper. 

“This  is  indeed  worse  than  death,”  thought 
the  Deacon  with  stern  sorrow.  “The  Lord  has 
indeed  smitten  me  in  mine  old  age.” 

Little  time  was  given  for  anticipation  before  the 
blow  fell.  The  Holbrook  farm  was  advertised  for 
sale  at  auction,  the  auction  to  take  place  in  three 
weeks.  Bills  were  printed  and  posted  about  on 
fences  and  in  stores.  Meanwhile  Deacon  Holbrook 
sank  into  a state  of  listless  apathy.  All  day  long 
ho  would  sit  in  the  rocking-chair,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  sin  ing  nothing,  and  ap- 
parently paying  little  attention  to  what  was  going 
on  about  him.  His  wife,  scarcely  less  sorrowful 
than  himself,  feared  that  his  reason  was  under- 
mined. 

Three  weeks  passed  by,  and  brought  the  day  of 
the  sale.  Mrs.  Holbrook  would  gladly  have  ab- 
sented herself ; but  lier  husband,  exhibiting  more 
life  than  of  late,  insisted  on  being  present.  So, 
with  many  misgivings,  sho  became  an  unwilling 
witness  of  the  trying  scene. 

The  bidding. commenced  at  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. Gradually  it  went  up  to  twenty-nine  hun- 
dred, and  was  about  to  be  knocked  off  at  that  price 
to  Squire  Clayton  when  the  trampling  of  hoofs  was 
heard — a young  man,  with  a handsome  face  brown- 
ed by  exposure,  leaped  from  liis  horse,  and  inquired 
eagerly  the  amount  of  the  last  bid.  On  being  told, 
he  at  once  exclaimed,  “ I bid  three  thousand  dol- 
lars.” 

At  that  ptice  it  was  knocked  down  to  him. 

“ What  name,  Sir?”  inquired  the  auctioneer. 


“Deacon  Joshua  Holbrook,"  was  the  reply,  in 
a loud,  clear  voice. 

There  was  a buzz  of  surprise,  and  the  question 
“ Who  is  he?”  passed  from  one  to  another. 

Among  the  rest  Deacon  Holbrook  looked  up 
eagerly,  and  a question  was  on  his  lips. 

“Father,  mother,  don’t  you  know  your  boy?” 
asked  the  young  man,  with  emotion. 

Deacon  Holbrook’s  eyes  lighted  up  with  joy. 
Silently  he  opened  his  arms.  The  reconciliation 
was  complete. 

Henry  subsequently  explained  that,  having  been 
successful  at  the  mines,  he  had  wished  to  return 
unexpectedly,  when,  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
he  bad  learned  his  father’s  misfortune.  He  had 
instantly  made  what  haste  he  could  to  his  native 
village,  and  fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  prevent 
tlje  sacrifice  of  the  farm. 

“The  Lord  hath  rebuked  my  vain  pride  and  the 
hardness  of  my  heart  that  led  mo  to  turn  away 
from  my  only  son,”  said  the  Deacon,  solemnly. 
“ Henceforth  may  our  hearts  be  filled  with  the 
love  that  faileth  not !” 

And  his  wife  and  son  reverently  said,  “Amen!” 


A FRIENDLY  VISIT. 


It  may  be  pretty  safely  affirmed  that  Miss  Fan- 
ny Birch  was  about  as  charming  a young  lady  as 
any  likely*  to  be  met  with  in  a day’s  march.  Not 
that  she  was  particularly  pretty  ; other  young  la- 
d;es,  her  friends,  having  been  known  to  prove — to 
rlieir  own  satisfaction,  at  least  — that  she  didn’t 
! ossess  a tolerably  decent  feature ; nor  was  sho 
' > ry  witty,  nor  very  accomplished,  nor  remarka- 
bly clever ; nevertheless,  all  the  items  being  open 
to  criticism,  the  sum  total  was  decidedly  satisfac- 
torv,  the  resultant  Fanny  undeniably  charming. 

So  thought  Matthew  Arrowsmith,  Esq.,  aged 
sixty,  her  uncle  and  guardian,  who  believed  in  her 
thoroughly,  who  gave  in  to  all  her  numerous  whims 
and  fancies,  and  loved  and  spoiled  her  with  consid- 
erable energy.  Uncle  Matthew  was  rich,  and  a 
man  of  some  importance  in  his  town ; ex-mayor, 
present  magistrate,  councilman,  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  Miss  Fanny  presided  over  his  house,  tyr- 
annized over  himself  in  a good-humored  but  pret- 
ty strict  way,  and,  being  reasonably  looked  upon 
as  heiress  to  her  bachelor  uncle’s  possessions,  was 
much  esteemed,  both  on  this  account  and  for  her 
own  intrinsic  merits.  Between  her  and  her  un- 
cle, however,  at  length  came  that  which,  at  some 
time  or  another,  is  not  unlikely  to  interpose  be- 
tween most  young  ladies  and  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

This  “ foreign  body”  was  no  other  than  a young 
architect,  Charles  Bingham  by  name;  he,  shortly 
before  this  history  commences,  had  made  certain 
tender  proposals  to  Miss  Fanny,  who  accepted 
them  herself  as  a matter  of  fact,  and  referred  him 
respecting  them  to  her  uncle  as  a matter  of  form. 
There  being  no  reason  for  impeaching  Charley’s 
morals,  manners,  or  position,  nor  any  cause  for  re- 
fusing Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  consent,  save  liis  disin- 
clination for  parting  with  his  niece  to  any  body, 
he  had  nothing  for  it  left  but  to  ratify  the  arrange- 
ment previously  effected  ; he  did  so  therefore,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  fall  into  very  low  spirits. 

“ Uncle,”  said  Fanny,  one  night,  just  before  go- 
ing to  bed,  “ what’s  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

“The  matter  with  me!”  said  Uncle  Matthew, 
“ nothing’s  the  matter ; what  should  be  the  matter 
with  me  ?” 

“ Don’t  be  foolish,”  said  Fanny.  “ I want  to 
talk  seriously  to  you.  Do  you  think  I can  bo 
comfortable,  or — or  any  thing,  while  you  look  so 
mopy  and  miserable  ? And  then,  when  I ask  you 
what’s  the  matter,  you  say  ‘Nothing.’  I’m  very 
angry  with  you — very.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  as  to  comfort,”  said  Uncle 
Matthew,  rather  maliciously.  “ I thought  you 
looked  pretty  comfortable  when  you  were  on  the 
sofa  there,  with  Charley’s  arm  round  your  waist 
and  your  heads  so  close  together." 

“ Don’t  be  rude,  Sir,”  said  Fannj*.  “ Besides, 
Charles  has  noticed  it,  too.  He  says  you  don’t 
look  like  yourself.” 

“ Oil ! he’s  noticed  it  too,  has  he?”  said  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith. “ I’m  sure  I’m  much  obliged  to  him. 
I’d  a fancy  lie  only  noticed  one  person  in  this  house, 
and  I don’t  wonder  at  it  either.  Ah,  Fan ! I don’t 
know  what  I’m  to  do  without  you.  I’m  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  turn  that  young  man  out  of  doors, 
one  of  these  days,  after  all.  What  should  you  say 
to  that  ?” 

“ You're  not  going  to  do  without  me,”  returned 
Fanny,  sitting  down  on  liis  knee  and  putting  her 
arm  round  his  neck.  “ We’re  all  going  to  live  to- 
gether; and  besides,  Charley  can  wait,  and — oh, 
lieaps  of  things.  Don’t  let  such  ideas  get  into 
your  head,  and  put  yo’u  out.  You  want  rousing. 

I know  what — I shall  send  to  London  for  Bella 
Harper,  and  we’ll  go  all  sorts  of  excursions  and 
drives,  and  you  shall  be  your  own  old  self  again.” 

“ So  Bella  Harper ’s  to  keep  me  company,  while 
you  and  Charley — " 

“ Now  don’t  be  ridiculous,”  interrupted  Fanny, 
with  a slight  blush.  “ At  any  rate,  if  you  are  left 
to  the  care  of  Bella,  I shall  expect  you  to  be  very 
polite  and  attentive  to  her.” 

“Ah !”.  said  Uncle  Matthew,  “ I’ll  keep  my  eyes 
open,  and  take  a few  lessons  in  the  mean  time ; I 
shall  have  plenty  of  opportunities.  1 wish  I 
shouldn’t — no,  never  mind ; I don’t  mean  it.  I’m 
an  old  fool." 


“You’re  an  old  love,”  said  the  young  lady; 
with  which  amiable  contradiction  the  dialoguo 
concluded. 

Next  day,  however,  Fanny  wrote  to  her  old 
school-fellow,  the  before-named  Bella  Harper,  in- 
viting her  to  pay  a visit  to  Halton;  and  in  due 
time  Bella  Harper’s  affirmative  answer  arrived, 
followed  shortly  by  Bella  Harper  herself. 

Well,  Bella  arrived ; was  ardently  affectionato 
oward  dearest  Fanny,  respectfully  and  timidly 
itto  toward  Uncle  Matthew,  frankly  and  pleas- 
hose  acquaintance 
her  arrival.  The 
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night  of  Bella’s  arrival  there  was  a sort  of  state 
kept  up  in  her  honor:  the  lamp  was  lighted,  then 
followed  “ a little  music”— that  is  to  say,  Fanny 
played  the  piano,  then  Bella  played,  then  Charley 
sang  to  Fanny’s  accompaniment,  and  so  on— ex- 
cessively pleasant,  but  possibly  a thought  dull. 
Bella  yawned  once  or  twice,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  though  she  did  her  best  to  conceal  the  fact ; 
but  then,  you  see,  she  had  been  traveling  a great 
part  of  the  day.  As  for  Charley,  when  Fanny  let 
him  out  of  the  liall-door,  he  didn’t  scruple  to  say 
that  Miss  Harper  might  be  a nice  girl  enough,  but 
that,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  a nice  girl  too  many 
— that,  as  a matter  of  taste,  he  thought  two  people 
were  better  company  than  three,  and  so  forth. 
Fanny  said  he  was  talking  nonsense,  and  the  dis- 
cussion ended  in  the  ridiculously  illogical  manner 
which,  I am  informed,  is  not  uncommon  in  such 
cases. 

Next  evening,  however,  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  on  a very  different  system ; no  light 
was  introduced,  but  the  three  sat  there  talking, 
till,  as  dusk  stole  on,  the  conversation  grew  fitful, 
languid,  and  finally  died  away.  Fanny  and  Char- 
ley sat  very  close  together,  with  a book  of  prints 
wrong  side  up  before  them,  so  long  as  the  last 
gleam  remained ; but  when  Mr.  Arrowsmith  at 
length  entered,  calling  out,  “Hallo!  all  in  the 
dark  hero — confound  that  chair ! Why,  Fanny, 
where  are  you?”  it  is  a fact  that  that  young  lad}' 
commenced  a number  of  voluble  but  rather  con- 
fused excuses — “ It  was  so  much  pleasanter  talk- 
ing in  the  dark ; wasn’t  it,  Bella  ? We  were  just 
going  to  ring  for  lights,”  etc.,  etc.  But  Bella 
gave  no  answer  to  this  appeal ; and  when  the 
lights  were  brought  it  became  evident,  to  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith’s  great  amusement,  and  to  the  confusion 
of  the  other  two,  that  she  had  disappeared.  Away 
flew  Fanny  to  Bella’s  bedroom,  and,  tapping  at  the 
door,  was  straightway  admitted,  scolded  her  friend, 
and  brought  her  back. 

For  two  or  three  evenings,  therefore,  Bella  made 
a third  in  the  drawing-room.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  game  in  which  Fanny  and  Charles  were  en- 
gaged i3  one  which  can  not,  even  with  the  best 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  players,  be  made  as 
interesting  to  a looker-on  as  to  themselves,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a young  lady,  by  no  means 
destitute  of  resource,  would  sit  for  any  great  length 
of  time  complacently  and  unprofitably  contemplat- 
ing the  happiness  of  her  two  friends.  Accordingly, 
an  evening  arrived  when,  after  a short  sojourn  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
versation had  merged  from  a trio  into  a duet,  Bella 
arose  and  made  her  way  to  the  door.  At  this 
movement,  Fanny,  suddenly  recalled  to  a sense  of 
the  courtesies,  cried  out, 

“ Where  are  you  going,  dear?” 

“ Oh,”  said  Bella,  quietly,  “ I shall  be  back  di- 
rectly,” which,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  not  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Being  a conscientious 
young  lady,  and  having  promised  not  to  retire 
again  to  her  own  room,  Miss  Harper,  on  this  oc- 
casion, betook  herself  quietly  down  stairs,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  But  it  would 
appear  as  if  she  hadn’t  calculated  on  finding  the 
apartment  occupied,  for  on  seeing  Uncle  Matthew 
seated  quietly  before  the  fire  she  drew  back,  say- 
ing, timidly,  “ Oh ! I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith ; I didn’t  know  you  were  here which 
was  strange,  as  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  cus- 
tom, and  had  left  him  there  not  a quarter  of  an 
hour  previously. 

“ Come  in,  my  dear,  come  in !”  cried  Uncle  Mat- 
thew, gallantly;  “don’t  let  me  drive  you  away. 

I dare  say  you  don’t  find  the  young  folk  up  stairs 
the  best  of  company ; at  least  I know  I don’t ; and 
I can’t  see  why  you  and  I shouldn’t  league  togeth- 
er against  them  for  once  in  a way." 

Bella  laughed  a quiet,  queer  little  laugh  as  she 
replied,  still  holding  the  door  in  her  hand,  “ I don’t 
know  what  Fanny  would  say  to  that,  in  the  first 
place ; and  in  the  next,  I know  you’re  accustomed 
to  sit  by  yourself  after  dinner,  and  don’t  want  me 
to  disturb  you.” 

“Quite  a mistake,  my  dear;  at  least  I didn’t 
sit  by  myself  before  that  young  gentleman  up  stairs 
became  so  regular  in  his  attendance.  Fanny  used 
to  keep  me  company,  and  read  the  paper  to  me, 
and  pour  out  my  wine,  and  warm  my  slippers,  and 
I don’t  know  what,  and  here  comes  a — Well,  well, 

I miss  her  a good  deal ; but  I beg  your  pardon,  my 
dear,  there’s  a terrible  draught  from  that  door; 
come  in,  and  be  charitable  to  an  old  man.” 

So  Bella  came  in,  and  was  charitable  : informed 
Mr.  Arrowsmith  that  she  should  try  to  act  Fanny 
for  once,  though  she  knew  she  should  be  so  clum- 
sy ; insisted  on  opening  and  peeling  his  walnuts 
.with  the  whitest  little  fingers  possible,  poured  out 
the  wine,  procured  the  slippers  from  their  peculiar 
corner  and  put  them  inside  the  fender,  read  little 
bits  of  the  paper,  and  demanded  explanations  from 
the  pleased  Uncle  Matthew ; sympathized  with 
him  on  prospective  events,  praised  Fanny,  and,  in 
a word,  made  herself  so  charming  that,  when  at 
last  she  jumped  up,  declaring  that  she  must  go— 
what  would  Fanny  say  ?— she  had  no  idea  she  had 
been  so  long — he  absolutely  begged  her  to  stay  a 
little  bit  longer. 

Next  night,  if  Mr.  Arrowsmith  expected  to  be 
similarly  favored  by  Miss  Harper,  lit  was  destined 
to  be  disappointed ; for  she  remained  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, on  the  principle,  perhaps,  of  turn,  and 
turn  about  being  fair  play.  But  the  following 
evening  (and,  it  may  a3  well  be  said,  pretty  regu- 
larly subsequently)  she  again  ventured  to  invade 
the  dining-room,  and  again  was  Uncle  Matthew 
the  object  of  the  little  delicate  attentions  of  which 
he  had  approved  so  highly  on  their  first  bestowal. 
What  with  the  excursions  which  took  place  bv  day 
— when  Charley  always  managed,  on  some  pre- 
text, to  be  of  the  party,  and  when,  therefore,  Miss 
Harper  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith  were  left  pretty  much 
together — and  these  evening  meetings,  there  grew 
tip  quite  a good  understanding  between  that  lady 
and  gentleman. 

But  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things,  how- 
ever pleasant.  One  evening  when  Miss  Bella  made 
■er  accustomed,  and,  it.  must  be  confessed,  eager- 
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ly  expected  entry  into  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  dining- 
room and  presence,  her  face  wore  a rather  curi- 
ous expression  of  expectation  and  anxiety,  which, 
however,  her  companion  did  not  notice;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  quite  unexpectedly  that,  after  the 
usual  programme  for  the  evening  had  been  gone 
through,  rather  more  attentively  than  usual  on 
Bella’s  part,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  suddenly  discovered 
the  young  lady,  very  decidedly  and  unmistakably, 
in  the  act  of  “ having  a good  cry.” 

Quite  horrified  by  the  suddenness  of  this  catas- 
trophe, Uncle  Matthew  anxiously  demanded  its 
cause. 

“My  dear,”  said  he,  “I’m  afraid  something  has 
happened  to  distress  you.  It  isn’t  any  thing  Fanny 
has — ” 

“Oh!  no,”  replied  the  disconsolate  one;  “Fan- 
ny’s only  too  kind,  and  every  one  else  here ; that’s 
it:  that’s  the  reason  why  I — ” Sobs  followed.  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  looking  considerably  puzzled,  as  well 
he  might,  at  so  curious  a provocative  of  tears, 
Bella  explained,  in  continuation,  that  it  was  the 
early  prospect  of  being  torn  from  these  endear- 
ments which  was  so  dreadful  to  contemplate ; that 
she  now  began  to  wish  she  had  never  tasted  pleas- 
ures which  she  should  soon  have  to  relinquish 
without  probable  hope  of  their  renewal ; that  she 
was  conscious  this  confession  might  lay  her  open 
to  the  charge  of  ingratitude ; but  she  trusted  her 
then  hearer,  at  all  events,  would  understand  the 
feelings  which  actuated  her;  that  she,  herself, 
should,  above  all  things,  miss  the  pleasant  even- 
ings she  had  been  lately  in  the  habit  of  spending ; 
though  she  felt  it  highly  improbable  that  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith would,  in  his  turn,  feel  any  loss  at  her 
departure.  All  this,  and  more,  did  Miss  Harper 
deliver  at  greater  length  than  would  be  feasible 
here  to  repeat,  to  the  great  bewilderment  and  par- 
tial dismay  of  her  hearer.  The  contemplation  of 
that  gentleman’s  face,  in  which  these  emotions 
were  plainly  visible,  while  he  assured  her  that  ho 
should  miss  her  very  much— of  which  fact  he  had 
become  vividly  conscious  while  she  was  talking — 
gave  great  content  to  the  young  lady ; which  was 
increased  as  he  went  on  to  protest  earnestly  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  need  of  her  being  in 
such  a hurry  to  run  away ; that  she  mustn’t  think 
of  going  yet,  and  so  on. 

But  on  this  point  she  was  firm.  “It  was  only 
like  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  kindness  to  wish  her  to 
stay ; but  on  that  kindness  she  couldn’t  think  of 
trespassing;  she  had  staid  too  long  as  it  wras,  it 
would  only  be  more  difilcult  to  leave  at  last.  No ! 
she  must  go,  and  Fanny  must  take  her  own  place 
again.” 

“ Fanny !”  broke  out  Uncle  Matthew,  rather  bit- 
terly ; “ that’s  only  poor  comfort,  my  dear ; you 
know  how  much  time  she  has  to  give  me  now; 
you’ll  only  make  me  miss  you  more  by  talking  of 
Fanny,  which  surely  couldn’t  be  what  Miss  Harper 
wanted  to  do.” 

“Oh!”  said  she,  “I’m  sure  that  must  be  be- 
cause she  knows  I’ve  been  trying  to  supply  her 
place  for  a time.  Mr.  Bingham  isn’t  always  here, 
and — ” 

“No,  only  about  ninety-nine  nights  out  of  a 
hundred,”  grunted  Uncle  Matthew. 

“ Well,  you  can  surely  have  them  both,”  sug- 
gested Bella. 

“Yes,  to  get  into  a corner  and  begin  to  whisper 
in  ten  minutes,  so  that  I feel  as  I can  fancy  a man 
does  listening  at  a keyhole.  No,  no,  my  dear,  I 
don’t  count  much  on  that ; I must  give  in  and  bear 
it.  I suppose  it’s  natural  that  old  fellows  should 
make  way  for  young  ones.  I dare  say  she  finds 
me  stupid,  and — ” 

“Oh  no,  I’m  sure  she  can’t  do  so,”  burst  out 
Bella,  with  a gush.  But  having  thus  discharged 
her  full  heart  she  suddenly  became  conscious  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  pocket  handkerchief.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  that  screen  only  covered  one 
eye  she  was  able  to  perceive  that  the  effect  of  this 
speech  was  to  make  Mr.  Arrowsmith  look  keenly 
at  her,  then  into  the  fire,  then  cough,  look  into  the 
fire  again,  grow  rather  red  in  the  face,  and  finally 
scratch  his  head.  On  this  Bella  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  sigh,  and  to  say — “No!  you  mustn’t  take 
fancies  of  that  kind.  I’m  quite  sure  dear  Fanny 
hasn’t  lost  any  of  heraffectiou  for  you ; but,  but—” 

“ But  she’s  got  a great  deal  more  for  somebody 
else,  eh?” 

No  reply  for  a time,  then  softly,  “Poor  Fanny ! 
you  must  not  blame  her;  she  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  without  a kind  friend,  and  doesn’t 
think  so  much  of— of  losing  one,  as  those  who  ard 
not  so  accustomed  to — to — ” And  here  the  young 
lady  broke  down  again,  and  a pair  of  dark  eyes 
shone  upon  the  sympathetically  agitated  Uncle 
Matthew  through  a watery  vail. 

“ No,  no ; don’t  now,  my  dear ; you  really 
mustn’t,”  faltered  the  poor  gentleman;  “don’t 
distress  yourself;  there,  there,”  patting,  as  he 
spoke,  Bella’s  hand,  which  he  had  seized  in  his 
flurry.  Bella  made  a little  movement  to  with- 
draw it,  but  finding  it  would  not  be  forcibly  de- 
tained, wisely  left  it  where  it  was,  and  sobbed  vio- 
lently. This  little  pantomime  lasted  for  some 
time,  until  she  felt  her  companion’s  grasp  sensibly 
tighten,  when  she  rose,  and  declared  she  must  go 
and  write  home  to  give  notice  of  her  approaching 
arrival. 

But  ‘Mr.  Arrowsmith  didn’t  release  her  hand 

as  before ; no,  he  began,  “ Stay,  my  dear,  I ” 

then  stopped,  looked  furtively  into  her  face,  half 
relaxed  his  grasp,  tightened  it  again,  coughed, 
and  gave  evident  symptoms  of  confusion  and  inde- 
cision. Perhaps  Bella  could  have  helped  him  if 
she  would ; at  all  events  she  didn’t,  save  negative- 
ly : that  is,  she  stood  quite  still  and  said  nothing. 

A long  pause;  at  last  Mr.  Arrowsmith  despe- 
rately faltered  out,  “ I don’t  know,  my  dear,  what 

you’ll  say  to ; I fear  you’ll  be ; you  see 

I’m  so  much  older  than  you;  why  must  you ; 

in  short,  why  need  you  go  away  at  all  ?”  ’ 

Voice  from  behind  handkerchief:  “Oh!  Mr. 
Arrowsmith !” 

“My  dear,  I don’t  know  if  you  could  be  happy 
with  so  old  a man,  but  I can  see  very  plainly  that 
Fanny  is  as  good  as  lost  to  me ; and,  in  short,  if 
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you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  me,  my  dear, 
I’ll  always  do  my  best  to  make  you  comfortable.” 
Miss  Harper  turned  upon  Mr.  Arrowsmith  a glance 
of  gratitude  and  tenderness  ineffable,  and  softly 
murmured,  “Oh,  Sir!  but  what  will  Fanny  say?” 

At  this  Uncle  Matthew’s  expression  immediate- 
ly changed  to  one  of  great  trepidation,  and  he  ejac- 
ulated, in  a manner  hardly  complimentary  to  his 
fair  companion,  “Ay,  by  George,  there’s  Fanny, 
sure  enough ; what  shall  I say  to  her  ?’’ 

“Oh!”  returned  the  lady,  “I  dare  say  you 
would  rather  I should  tell  her.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  replied  the  craven  Uncle  Mat- 
thew, “ if  you  would  be  so  kind.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Mrs.  Matthew  Arrowsmith 
elect,  as  cool  as  a cucumber,  “I’ll  mention  it  to 
Fanny.” 

This  last-named  young  lady,  “ on  with  the  new 
love”  in  the  drawing-room,  was  all  unconscious 
that  “the  old  love”  was  so  rapidly  slipping  through 
her  fingers  in  the  dining-room;  and  when,  after 
Charley’s  departure,  Bella  concisely  informed  her 
of  what  had  taken  place,  all  that  poor  Fanny  could 
at  first  gay  was,  “ Oh!  Bella,  you’re  joking.”  But 
on  being  informed  that  no  joke  was  intended,  she 
vehemently  protested  that  Miss  Harper  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself. 

“I  don’t  see,  dear,”  returned  Bella,  demurely, 
“why  I should  be  ashamed  of  having  secured  the 
regard  of  so  estimable  a gentleman'  as  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith,  or  of  taking  a step  so  likely  to  conduce  to 
our  mutual  happiness.” 

“Mutual  fiddle-stick,”  retorted  Fanny,  hotly; 
“for  goodness’  sake  don’t  talk  in  that  wicked  way 
of  marrying  a man  old  enough  to  be  your  grand- 
father.” 

“ I owe  you  too  much  happiness  to  be  angry 
with  you,”  went  on  Bella,  with  dignity;  “for  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  your  forgetfulness  of  every  body 
but  Mr.  Bingham,  all  this  would  probably  never 
have  happened.  Your  neglect  of  me  I don’t  com- 
plain of,  but  that  of  your  Uncle,  I must  say,  with 
every  friendly  feeling  for  you,  was  inexcusable, 
and  you  can’t  wonder  at  his  endeavoring  to  supply 
elsewhere  the  apparent  loss  of, your  affection.  How- 
ever, I shall  always  feel  kindly  toward  you,  what- 
ever your  conduct  to  me  may  be,  and  I’m  sure 
Ma—  Ma— ” 

“Bella,” shrieked  Fanny,  “if  you  call  him  Mat- 
thew I’ll  smack  you.” 

Bella  laughed,  as  being  the  winner  she  could  af- 
ford to  do ; but  she  turned  rather  red  notwithstand- 
ing, and  would,  perhaps,  have  replied  sharply,  but 
that  at  this  juncture  the  cause  of  the  debate  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  looking  exquisitely  sheepish 
and  uncomfortable. 

The  conversation  was  continued  to  a great 
length ; and,  before  its  close,  grew  so  acrid  in 
tone  that  both  ladies  became  melted  to  tears, 
and  Uncle  Matthew  was  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  despair.  However,  talking  won’t  alter  facts. 
When  Fanny  told  Charley  what  had  occurred,  what- 
ever reasonable  disappointment  he  may  have  felt 
at  the  change  in  his  lady-love’s  prospects,  he  didn’t 
show  it,  but  told  Fanny  he  loved  her  all  the  better, 
now  that  there  was  only  herself  to  love.  And 
when,  in  continuation,  he  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  occurrence  was  a reason  why  Fanny  and  he 
should  get  married  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ; 
though  she,  of  course,  protested  that  she  couldn’t 
see  that,  yet  it  is  certain  that  she  displayed  much 
less  heat  subsequently  in  discussing  the  step  her 
Uncle  had  taken.  In  due  time  both  marriages 
took  place.  Whether  Fanny  will  ever  be  really 
reconciled  to  her  Uncle’s  wife  remains  to  lie  seen  ; 
that  lady,  at  all  events,  in  default  of  children  of 
her  own,  is  excessively  kind  to  the  little  Binghams, 
who,  on  their  part,  cherish  none  but  the  warm- 
est feelings  toward  their  “ Aunty  Bella ;”  so  that 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen  in  the  future 
through  the  medium  of  these  young  people. 


MYSTERIOUS  AFFAIR  ON  BOARD 
AN  OYSTER-SLOOP. 

The  picture  on  the  following  page  represents 
the  oyster-sloop  E.  A.  Johnson,  which  arrived  at 
this  port  on  21st  inst.  in  charge  of  the  police.  We 
abridge  from  the  daily  papers  the  following  account 
of  her  discovery : 

She  was  found  abandoned  about  half  past  six  o'clock, 
on  21st,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Coney  Island  point, 
under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  a bloody 
tragedy  having  occurred  on  board.  The  sails  of  the 
abandoned  sloop  were  down  and  hanging  over  the  rail, 
while  the  bowsprit,  which  had  evidently  been  carried 
away  in  a collision,  was  floating  in  the  water  alongside. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Captains 
Downs  and  Listare,  on  boarding  the  E.  A.  Johnson,  was 
the  presence  of  blood  in  large  quantities  upon  the  deck. 
In  no  less  than  three  places  were  there  extensive  pools 
of  gore  and  marks  which  evidently  showed  that  some 
bloody  substance  had  been  dragged  along  the  deck  and 
thrown  overboard.  The  cabin  presented  a still  more 
horrible  appearance  than  the  deck,  the  floor  and  all  the 
furniture  being  covered  or  spotted  with  blood. 

The  cabin  had  evidently  been  the  scene  of  some  san- 
guinary struggle.  The  floor,  ceiling,  benches,  and  furni- 
ture were  all  stained  with  blood.  A further  examination 
showed  that  the  cabin  had  been  ransacked  by  some  per- 
sons as  if  in  search  of  plunder,  for  upon  the  floor  were 
strewed  articles  of  clothing,  papers,  bedding,  etc.  The 
Coroner’s  deputies  took  notes  of  every  thing  they  found 
in  the  cabin,  among  which  were  the  following  articles: 
A slate,  on  which  were  written  the  lines— “I  now  take 
my  pen  in  my  hand  to  let  you  know  that  I am  well,  and  I 
hope  you  are  the  same.  I left  Egg  Harbor — " A cof- 
fee-pot, covered  with  blood  and  human  hair,  was  found 
in  a corner  near  the  stove.  A broom,  which  had  appar- 
ently been  used  in  sweeping  the  blood  from  the  floor, 
and  a hammer,  abo  smeared  with  blood,  were  found  near 
the  companion-way.  Marks  of  blood  were  found  on  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  deck,  upon  the  lockers,  upon  the 
sides  of  the  cabin,  and  upon  the  ceiling.  There  were  four 
fresh  and  distinct  marks,  as  if  made  with  the  blade  of  a 
knife  or  sharp  hatchet,  upon  the  beams  and  ceiling,  and 
one  of  the  indentations  was  stained  with  blood.  A pair 
of  pantaloons,  in  the  pockets  of  which  were  found  twen- 
ty-nine cents,  were  found  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  blood- 
stained paper;  also  the  handlo  of  a carpet-bag  or  valise, 
which  had  recently  been  torn  off.  The  runs  were,  upon 
examination,  found  to  be  filled  with  blood,  which  had 


leaked  down  from  the  floor,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
in  the  clotted  state  in  which  it  was  discovered.  All  the 
lockers  and  closets  were  stained  with  blood,  probably  by 
the  assassin  in  search  of  plunder,  as  also  the  stove  and 
cooking  utensils. 

From  the  cabin  the  blood  was  traced  up  the  companion- 
way  to  the  deck,  where  marks  as  if  produced  by  the  drag, 
ging  of  some  bloody  substance  were  observable  all  along 
from  the  cabin  door  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  rail, 
too,  was  smeared  with  blood,  and  also  the  side  of  the 
sloop,  showing  that  the  assassin  concluded  his  work  by 
throwing  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  into  tho  sea.  The  fin- 
ger-marks of  blood  on  the  rail  and  the  indentation  of  a 
knife  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  murderer  was  compelled 
to  sever  the  hand  of  his  victim  as  he  clung  to  this  frail 
support  before  he  could  throw  him  overboard. 

Amidships  on  the  starboard  side,  near  the  centre-board, 
was  found  a targe  pool  of  blood,  which  was  also  traced  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  second  victim  had  probably 
been  murdered  here,  dragged  to  the  rail,  and  committed 
to  the  deep.  Farther  forward,  near  the  main  hatch,  was 
another  pool  of  blood,  connecting  with  a fourth  pool 
around  the  foremast  and  forecastle  hatchway,  and  occu- 
pying a space  of  about  six  feet  square.  In  the  latter 
pool  was  found  a lock  of  brown  hair,  which  had  evi. 
dently  been  tom  out  of  the  murdered  man’s  head  in  the 
struggle. 

Fending  the  examination  of  the  sloop  by  the  Coroner, 
the  Second  Precinct  police  were  ashore  making  diligent 
inquiries  respecting  the  vessel,  her  captain,  crew,  etc. 
They  learned  she  was  engaged  in  the  oyster  business, 
and  left  Catharine  Market  Slip  on  the  15th  inst.  for  Key- 
port,  New  Jersey,  with  a crew  of  the  following-named 
persons : 

George  Burr,  captain. 

Nathaniel  Clock,  mate. 

Smith  Watts  and  Oliver  Watts,  hands. 

The  crew  all  belonged  to  Islip,  Long  Island,  and  the 
sloop  proved  to  be  the  property  of  Sir.  E.  A.  Johnson,  of 
the  same  place.  The  vessel,  it  appears,  reached  Keyport 
in  safety,  and  left  there  on  Sunday  night,  bound  for  Deep 
Creek,  Virginia,  to  take  in  a cargo  of  oysters. 

Such  are  the  facts  respecting  the  abandonment,  dis- 
covery, and  subsequent  examination  of  the  sloop  E.  A. 
Johnson.  What  has  become  of  the  crew  it  is  a difficult 
thing  to  say.  The  presumption  is  that  they  have  been 
murdered,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
They  may  have  been  assassinated  by  one  of  their  own 
number  or  by  river  pirates.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Burr 
had  over  $1000  in-his  possession,  with  which  he  intended 
to  purchase  his  cargo,  and  this  money  may  have  been 
sufficient  incentive  for  the  murderers.  Tho  disappear- 
ance of  the  small  boat  goes  to  favor  the  idea  that  the 
butchery  was  committed  by  one  or  more  of  the  crew,  or 
some  one  who  had  concealed  himself  on  board. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  mystery  attending  the 
late  tragedy  on  board  the  oyster-sloop  E.  A.  Johnson  is 
clearing  up,  and  the  police  feel  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
effect  the  arrest  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  murders  at  an 
early  hour.  Captain  Weed,  of  the  Second  District  po- 
lice, has  received  information  which  pointed  most  posi- 
tively to  the  assassin,  and  immediately  dispatched  two 
of  his  most  efficient  officers  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

From  reliable  authority,  Captain  Weed  ascertained 
that  a man  answering  the  description  of  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  ill-fated  sloop  came  ashore  at  Staten  Island  oil 
Wednesday  morning  in  a small  boat,  and  related  that  he 
belonged  to  a vessel  which  had  been  sunk  a few  hours 
previously  by  coming  in  collision  with  a schooner.  Ho 
further  stated  that  the  captain  of  the  sloop  had  been  killed 
by  the  collision,  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  on  board 
who  had  time  to  escape,  which  he  did  by  getting  in  the 
yawl  boat. 


CATCHING  A “DUCK”  AND  A 
“ CAT.” 

A SKETCH  IN  ALABAMA. 


The  Tallapoosa  River  is  noted,  among  other 
things,  for  its  huge  cat-fish — especially  those  of 
the  “Apalousa”  species,  which  ore  a peculiar  in- 
stitution of  that  particular  stream.  Those  who 
have  read  Jouce  Hooper’s,  acconnt  of  Daddy 
Biggs’s  sixty-pound  cat  need  not  he  skeptical  on 
that  point,  as  there  are  many  of  equal  size  taken 
from  our  beautiful  river. 

But  we  are  going  now  to  tell  of  a fishing  excur- 
sion—not  of  a particularly  large  specimen  of  the 
tribe. 

Redhorn,  among  his  other  accomplishments,  was 
very  fond  of  fish,  and  very  much  opposed  to  tak- 
ing any  trouble  to  get  them,  unless  they  were 
caught  for  him.  Nor  would  lie  join  in  any  of  the 
fishing  expeditions,  unless  there  were  other  in- 
ducements than  the  mere  exercise  of  angling. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  on  one  particular  oc- 
casion Tom  Hardy,  Bill  Haines,  and  Jack  Mellon 
asked  him  to  go  up  the  river  with  them  to  a deep 
hole,  and  there  enjoy  a l ight’s  fishing.  As  a jug 
of  corn  whisky  was  to  be  one  of  the  inducements, 
Redhorn  readily  agreed  to  be  one  of  the  quartette. 
Accordingly,  nightfall  found  them  snugly  encamp- 
ed on  a narrow  ledge  at  the  foot  of  a huge  cliff'  of 
rock — the  spot  they  occupied  being  some  five  or 
six  feet  wide,  covered  with  grass,  and  forming 
rather  a nice  resting-place. 

“ How  much  whisky  liave  you  got,  Tom  ?”  ask- 
ed Redhorn,  when  they  had  arranged  their  fishing 
tackle,  and  were  eagerly  awaiting  what  Dr.  Frank- 
lin’s fisherman  would  have  styled  “ a glorious  nib- 
ble.” . 

“ A gallon,”  answered  Tom. 

“ You  don’t  expect  all  four  of  us  to  live  here  all 
night  on  one  gallon  of  whisky — do  yon?”  asked 
Redhorn,  in  apparent  surprise. 

“Certainly.  Do  you  expect  to  drink  a bar- 
rel ?” 

“ Don't  you  know  this  roover  water  ain’t  fit  to 
drink  ?”  continued  Redhorn. 

“ Well,  what  of  that  ?” 

“Why,  in  course  we  must  have  somethin’  to 
drink,  an’  I’d  like  to  know  what  in  thunder  it’ll 
be,  ef  'taint  whisky,”  replied  Redhorn. 

“That’s  a fact,”  chimed  in  Bill;  “an’  ef  I’d  a 
had  the  biingin’  of  it,  I’d  a brung  at  least  a kag- 
ful.  Hows’ever,  we  must  take  good  keer  of  what 
little  we  did  bring.” 

“ Eggsactlv,”  said  Red ; “ an’  ef  you’ll  trot  that 
jug  over  to  this  side,  I’ll  begin  to  take  keer  of  my 
part  of  it  now.” 

Saying  which,  he  seized  the  jug,  and  for  some 
moments  appeared  to  be  taking  a critical  observa- 
tion of  the  North  Star,  during  which  his  thorax 
spoke  a language  which  would  have  puzzled  a ven- 
triloquist. 

Original  from 
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THE  OYSTER-SLOOP  “E.  A.  JOHNSON,”  AS  POUND  BY  THE  POLICE.— [See  preceding  Page.] 


“ Pve  got  a bite ! ” said  he,  moment  after, 
as  he  bent  over  his  pole. 

“ Yerk  ’im  out,”  said  Bill. 

Redhorn  gave  his  rod  a twitch  as 
though  ho  expected  to  raise  a hippopota- 
mus, but  there  was  no  fish.  His  hook 
swqng  through  the  air,  and  took  refuge 
among  the  vines  which  enveloped  an  over- 
hanging birch. 

“Thar’s  the  devil !”  muttered  he,  as,  after 
a few  jerks,  which  only  entangled  his  line 
worse,  he  desisted,  and  gazed  upon  it  with 
sullen  despair.  “ I’ve  a good  notion  to  drink 
some  whisky.” 

“ Whar’s  ver  fish,  Red  ?”  inquired  Tom. 

“ In  the  roover,  I reckon,”  growled  Red- 
horn  ; “an’  my  hook’s  in  them  vines  tbar, 
ef  that’s  all  you  want  to  know  about  it.” 

“ Well,  git  it  down,”  said  Bill. 

“Git  down  yer— granny!  Can  I fly?” 

asked  Redhorn. 

“Ain’t  thar  akunnoo?”  asked  Bill. 

“Can  a kunuoo  climb  a tree?”  retorted 
Redhorn. 

“Well,  blockhead,  can’t  you  get  in  the  boat 
an’  pull  it  round  tell  you  can  get  hold  of  the 
vines  ?’’  queried  Bill. 

“ Bio  kliead  yerself,”  retorted  Red,  as  he 
proceeded  to  act  as  he  was  instructed.  The 
canoe  was  a small  specimen  of  the  “dug- 
out,”  made  of  a single  log  hollowed  out,  and 
was  a ticklish  affair  to  those  w ho  were  un- 
accustomed to  the  management  of  such  craft. 
However,  Red  got  into  the  stern,  leaving  the 
prow  fastened  to  a tree,  and  paddled  his  end 
of  the  boat  under  the  vines.  But  the  look 
was  above  liis  reacli ; so  he  climbed  up  into 
the  tree,  and,  after  some  hard  swearing,  suc- 
ceeded in  loosing  his  refractory  hook.  Look- 
ing clown,  he  perceived,  to  his  dismay,  that 
the  canoe  had  floated  off,  and  left  him,  like 
Mohammed’s  coffin,  “ between  heaven  and 
earth.” 

“ Hello,  Red  !”  asked  Jack,  “ why  didn’t 
you  come  back  with  the  boat?” 

“ Go  to  thunder,  and  bring  me  the  boat !” 
replied  Redhorn. 

“ Can’t  leave  now,”  said  Jack  ; “ I’m  jest 
about  to  git  a bite.” 

“ Don’t  you  see  I’m  hangin’  here,  with 
nothin’  to  hold  to?”  inquired  Red. 

“ Yes,  I see  you,"  answered  Jack,  delib- 
erately raising  the  jug  to  his  lips. 

“ Let  alone  that  whisky,  an’  help  me  out 
of  this  !”  roared  Red. 

“ Let  loose  them  vines,  an’  come  down,” 
replied  Jack.  “ It's  only  fifteen  foot  water 
right  under  you,” 

“Ah,  Lordjf !”  said  Red,  “an’  I can’t  swim  a 
lick.  Do  help  me  down  !” 

“ I alters  told  you  you’d  be  hung,”  said  Jack. 

“ Durn  yer !”  roared  Red  ; “ cf  I ever  git  down 
from  here  you'll  never  be  hung  !’’ 

“ Don’t  hurry  yourself,”  answered  his  torment- 
or ; “ we’ll  wait  for  you.” 

“Boys,  won’t  some  of  you  help  me?”  whined 
Red.  “ Would  you  see  me  drownded  to  death 
right  afore  yer  eyes,  an’  not  help  me  out?” 

“ Ef  you’ll  promise  not  to  drink  no  more  of  our 
Whisky  we’ll  help  you  down,”  said  Jack. 

“ I’ll  be  hanged  if  1 do,”  said  Reel,  stoutly. 

“ You’ll  be  hanged  and  drownded  both,  ef  you 
don’t,”  answered  Jack. 

After  tormenting  him  until  he  Avas  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  making  him  promise  to  treat  them 
all  next  morning,  the  boys  released  Redhorn  from 
his  precarious  position,  whereupon  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  jug  to  revive  liis  feelings. 

The  vine  excitement  had  subsided,  and  they 
were  growing  sleepy.  Redhorn,  determined  not  to 
hang  his  hook  in  the 
vines  again,  took  his  line 
off  the  rod  and  tied  the 
end  of  it  around  his  leg, 
and,  lying  down  on  his 
hack,  extended  his  feet 
over  the  water. 

“Better  mind,  Red,” 
said  Jack,  “you’re  in 
danger  now.” 

“What  for?”  asked 
Red. 

“ ’Cause,  cf  a big  cat 
gets  fastened  to  yer  hook 
he’ll  snach  you  into  the 
roover.” 

“You’re  a goose,”  re- 
plied Redhorn ; “there's 
nary  fish  in  the  roover 
that  can  pull  me  in.  I’m 
gwine  to  drink  some 
whisky  an’  go  to  sleep.” 

Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  leaned  over 
to  get  the  jug,  when,  just 
as  he  wa3  on  a balance, 
something  did  pull  the 
line,  and  in  went  Red, 
jug  and  all.  After  a 
moment  his  head  popped 
up,  and,  with  a snort 
which  would  have  done 
honor  to  an  ox,  he  bel- 
lowed lustily  for  help. 

“ Hold  on  to  the  jug,” 
called  Bill. 

“Git  me  out!”  said 
Tied,  as  his  head  disap- 
peared like  a di-dapper. 

“ Hold  the  line,  Red,” 
sung  out  Jack,  when  his 
head  rose  to  the  surface. 

“ Bring  me  the  boat — 
nip,”  and  Red  again  went 
under. 

“I  told  you  you’d  be 
drownded,*'  said  Jack. 

“ Good  - by,  fellers," 
said  Red,  as  he  Brjinj  I;  jjed  by 


rose;  “tell  Sally  whar  I went,”  and  again  poor 
Red  involuntarily  took  water. 

Seeing  he  was  pretty  well  exhausted,  the  boys 
hauled  him  out  nearly  dead  with  terror  and  ex- 
haustion. He  held  on  to  the  jug,  and  as  soon  as 
he  got  his  breath  took  a long  drink. 

“Red,  I'm  surprised  at  your  carry  in’  the  jug  in 
the  water  with  you,  when  you  kuow’d  it  was  all 
the  whisky  we  had,”  said  Bill. 

“You’re  all  a passel  of  fools,”  said  Red,  in  a 
passion. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  bring  out  the  fish,  after  goin’ 
in  after  him  ?”  asked  Tom. 

“You  go  to  blazes!”  retorted  Redhorn. 

“Well,  Red,  you  do  dive  beautiful,”  suggested 
Jack. 

“Boys,”  said  Red,  “if  you’ll  shet  up  yer 
mouths,  an’  not  say  a word  about  this,  I’ll  treat 
you  twice,  as  soon  as  we  git  to  the  grocery.” 

We  do  not  know  whether  he  kept  his  word  or 
not,  but  we  do  know  that  he  gave  up  fishing  from 
that  date,  vowing  that  “lie  wouldn’t  be  hung  and 
drownded  agin  for  every  fish  in  the  roover.” 
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CHARTER  X. — Continued. 

TIIE  HISTORY  OF  A LAST  CHANCE. 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  said  Mr.  Green  to  Nora, 
still  holding  her  father’s  promissory  notes  in  his 
hand,  “as  delicately  as  possible.  I am'  at  a 
loss  how  to  approach  the  subject  as  I would; 
but  I will  hint  it  to  you.  You  have  perhaps 
been  told  what  your  father  and  I were  talking 
of  yesterday;  that  some  serious  money  trou- 
bles are  about  to  take  place — some  disclosures 
relating  to  the  involved  circumstances  of  the 
Bank  ? Ah,  you  have ! I thought  likely. 
Now  supposing  such  a set  of  circumstances  as 
this ; An  aged  and  most  reputable  gentleman, 


in  a moment  of  temptation,  signs  some- 
body clse’s  name  instead  of  his  own  to  a 
chec  k for  $3000.  The  head  officer  of  the 
Bank  is  his  friend — discovers  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s moral  mistake  before  any  body 
else — makes  up  to  the  person  whosufler- 
ed  by  it  the  exact  amount  of  the  check 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  for  that  purpose’ 
rather  than  let  his  friend  become  a ruined 
man.  Suppose,  too,  that  when  this  friend, 
who  has  been  at  fault,  discovers  the  head 
officer’s  kindness  he  gives  him  certain  notes 
to  secure  him  against  loss,  though  the  head 
officer  knows  all  the  time  that  they  are 
worthless,  the  old  geqtleman  being  not 
worth  a farthing.  Suppose  further,  if  I 
don’t  tire  you — ?” 

“ Go  on." 

“ Suppose  that  through  such  kindnesses 
as  this — together  with  similar  ones  to  a 
certain  book-keeper  in  the  Bank,  who  has 
also  committed  errors  to  a large  amount — 
the  head  officer  lias  come  to  a place  where 
he  must  either  have  all  these  operations 
discovered  by  his  superiors,  his  aged  friend 
and  the  book-keeper  plunged  in  irreme- 
diable ruin,  or  must  sacrifice  most  of  his 
own  private  fortune  to  balance  accounts 
and  prevent  disclosures;  where  almost 
beggary  stares  him  in  the  face  on  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  certain  doom 
of  one  man  with  white  hairs  who  is  his 
friend,  and  another  in  the  morning  of  life 
whom  he  feels  a deep  interest  in,  to  the 
State  Prison — what  shall  he  do?” 

“Oh,  my  God!  my  God!  What  does 
all  this  mean  ?” 

And  saying  this  Nora  sank  upon  her 
knees  on  the  willow  roots,  covering  her 
face  with  both  hands.  Luke  Green  con- 
tinued : 

“ The  State  Prison  is  a terrible  thing. 
Perhaps,  in  the  case  we  have  just  been 
supposing,  these  people  whom  the  head 
officer  wished  to  save  would  be  sent  there 
for  life.  And  that  would  be  a particularly 
terrible  tiling — a terrible  thing  that  means 
a multitude  of  smaller  terrible  things  ; si- 
lent work  at  weaving  dead  flowers  in  w ool, 
that  mock  the  live  flowers  of  the  fresh 
fields,  in  a room  that  smells  carpety,  that 
looks  carpety — where  the  air  you  breathe 
is  carpety  in  small,  floating,  fibrous,  stran- 
gling particles  — where  the  whole  life  is 
one  great  maddening  carpet,  ever  being 
woven,  never  done,  only  cut  down  from 
the  loom  when  the  short-haired,  striped- 
legged  Number  50,  or  106,  or  whatever  num- 
ber he  may  be,  goes  out  in  a cart  to  the  con- 
vict’s grave  ; or  putting  small  squares  of  iron 
under  a slow,  steady,  cruel  steam-punch,  that 
comes  down  with  a crunch,  just  as  if  it  were 
smashing  the  number’s  brains,  and  taking  pleas- 
ure in  it,  instead  of  only  making  bolt-w’ashers 
in  the  hame-shop;  or  being  a foundery  num- 
ber, and  playing  at  a little  hell  with  melted 
iron,  among  other  devils  that  arc  damned  to 
that  place  for  wife-slaying,  for  baby-strangling, 
for  all  sorts  of  tilings  not  to  be  told  of  in  dark 
nights  without  a light  in  the  room.  So  much 
for  the  work.  Now  for  bed  : a tomb  just*long 
enough  to  stretch  one’s  self,  under  masonry  a 
hundred  feet  thick,  where  you  lie  and  seem  to 
feel  it  all  growing  shut  and  fastening  you  alive, 
till  you  shriek  yourself  to  death,  foodless,  wa- 
terless. For  recreation  : a sermon  from  a man, 
who,  when  he  gets  through,  will  go  out  of  liell, 
and  talk  to  husbands  who  can  travel  with  their 
wives— go  forth  into  the  woods  and  fields  with 
their  children  — while  you,  brotherless,  sister- 
less, wifeless,  childless, 
are  locked  into  your 
grave  from  eleven 
o’clock  of  the  sunshiny 
Sunday  morning,  thro’ 
all  that  weary  day,  un- 
til dawn  of  Monday, 
to  grin  through  a grate 
at  a stone  wall,  to  think 
your  pleasant  thoughts, 
or  to  sleep — sleep  aud 
dream  /” 

Nora  still  sat,  with 
her  head  bowed,  and 
answered  not  a word. 
Luke  Green  took  cour- 
age, and  proceeded : 

“All  this  would  ba 
very  disagreeable  to  the 
friends  of  the  head  of- 
ficer. Disagreeable  to 
him  — emiuently  so. 
Now  the  sacrifice  of 
nearly  all  his  fortune 
would  prevent  it.  He 
would  willingly  make 
that  sacrifice  on  one 
condition.  He  would 
save  the  venerable  man ; 
he  would  also  save  the 
young  one — though,  of 
course,  that  can  be  no 
inducement  for  Miss 
Manton — if  she  will  be- 
come— his  wife  1” 

Still  Nora  answered 
nothing.  The  super- 
intendent was  embold- 
ened. 

“ Yes,  that  is  right ; 
take  it  into  considera- 
tion. I am  willing  to 
consider  all  the  past  as 
merely  a young  girl’s 
coquetry  — the  caprice 
of  a woman  too  recent- 
ly grown  to  know  her 
mind.  I loved  you  in 
SpitOofolL  X will  make 
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you  a tender  and  loving  husband  for  all  time  to 
come.  Miss  Manton,  now  is  your  opportunity ! 
Save  your  father ; save — save  me  from  despair ! 
Say  yes  ! For  your  sake,  for  his,  for  God’s  sake, 
say  yes !” 

And  Luke  Green  knelt  down  on  the  sod,  in 
front  of  the  drooping  girl,  his  ice  all  utterly 
melted  away  in  the  fire  of  his  real  desperation, 
and  tried  to  pull  away  her  hands  from  her  face, 
that  he  might  see  what  was  its  expression — what 
mute  answer  it  gave  him.  Meanwhile  the  note 
of  John  Manton,  and  its  nine  lying  copies,  were 
almost  crushed  in  his  fist  with  the  violence  of 
his  mental  and  physical  tension.  For  it  was 
Luke  Green’s  last  chance. 

Nora  could  not  resist  his  grasp.  Her  hands 
were  drawn  from  before  her  face,  and  Luke 
Green  saw  in  those  eyes  of  silent,  uplooking 
agony  no  sign  of  desperate  submission  to  his 
will,  but  only  a tortured  woman-soul’s  unutter- 
able prayer  that  God  would  give  her  faith  and 
strength  to  say  “No!”  though  all  hell  should 
keep  pealing  “ Say  yes !”  forever. 

Above  the  clump  of  willows  came  a short, 
shrill  whistle,  which  was  answered  by  anoth- 
er from  below.  Luke  Green  started  from  his 
knees,  glaring  upon  the  young  girl  like  a tiger- 
cat  driven  from  his  prey ; and  she,  overwhelm- 
ed with  the  horrors  she  had  been  listening  to, 
hardly  knew  whether  to  hope  or  fear.  Those 
whom  she  heard  might  be  his  emissaries.  No- 
thing was  too  bad  to  expect  now ; and  if  they 
who  whistled  were  friendly  to  her,  or  indiffer- 
ent, and  she  might  avail  herself  of  their  com- 
ing to  fly  from  Luke  Green — still,  to  fly  whith- 
er ? To  her  father?  Luke  Green  held  in  his 
hand  what  3he  believed  were  witnesses,  false  or 
true,  capable  of  sending  him  to  a felon’s  cell  for 
life.  To  Ernest?  Gone!  gone!  and  whither? 
To  God  ? Yes,  to  Him  alone ! 

Quick  as  lightning  these  thoughts  flashed 
through  her  mind  ; while  Luke  Green  stood 
erect,  his  face  full  of  a direful  defeat  and  venge- 
ance mingled,  looking  hither  and  thither  to  see 
what  the  sounds  meant.  But  before  either  she 
or  he  could  decide  what  course  to  take,  two 
new  elements  entered  into  their  consideration. 
As  Nora  looked  up  she  saw,  to  her  astonishment, 
the  wayfarers  who  had  been  lounging  by  the 
stile  when  she  sought  to  pass  over.  The  slight 
man  in  the  camlet  cloak  came  up  the  brook,  the 
very  large  comrade  came  down  ; and  they  met 
and  stopped  close  bv  Mr.  Green. 

“ You  may  begin,  Turkic,’’  said  the  slight 
man. 

“ This  is  Mr.  Luke  Green,  I believe  ?”  said 
the  large  comrade. 

“ You  needn’t  believe,  Turkle ; it  is  Green. 
Go  ahead.” 

“ Yon  have  lost  a wallet,  I hear.  What  next, 
companion  ?’’ 

“ Which  contained  valuable  papers,”  said  the 
slight  one,  supplementarily. 

“ Oh  yes ! Which  contained  valuable  pa- 
pers,” repeated  the  large  one. 

“ Which  did  contain  valuable  papers,”  as- 
sented Luke  Green.  “But  let  me  suggest, 
gentlemen,  that  this  conversation  be  in  n more 
appropriate  place.  Come  to  my  office,  for  in- 
stance, and  I assure  you  I shall  feel  the  liveli- 
est satisfaction  in  making  the  subject  you  men- 
tion agreeable  to  you,  if  you  can  throw  any  light 
on  it.  It  is  hardly  respectful  to  talk  of  business 
before  ladies.” 

And  Luke  Green  bowed  toward  Nora,  with  a 
most  bewitching  smile. 

“ Turkle  J”  said  the  slight  man. 
j “ Yes,  Sir  I”  responded  the  large  one,  prompt- 

“ Are  you  afraid  of  ladies  ?” 

“ No,  I ain’t.  They  won’t  hurt  nobody.” 

“We  are  both,  then,  as  I learn  by  consulta- 
tion with  my  friend,  perfectly  comfortable  where 
've  are,”  continued  the  slight  man,  coolly;  and 
then  added,  turning  to  Nora,  who  was  rising  to 
depart — the  brim  of  her  flat  drawn  down  by  its 
ribbons,  so  as  to  hide  her  grief-bewildered  eyes 

“And  I pray  you  won’t  leave  us,  madam. 
We  have  no  privacy — none  at  all,  ’pon  honor — 
and  you  are  a comfort  to  gs  rather  than  a dis- 
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turbance.  Permit  me  to  present  you  with  one 
of  our  cards.  If  you  ever  want  any  thing  in  our 
line,  it  won’t  come  amiss.” 

And  the  slight  man  winked  in  a most  im- 
proper but  good-humored  way  at  the  young 
lady,  with  the  one  eye  which  was  visible  over 
the  collar  of  his  camlet  cloak. 

Nora  took  the  card  mechanically,  and  was 
about  to  put  it  in  her  pocket  without  reading 
it,  when  a something  in  the  handwriting,  as 
she  just  glanced  at  it,  seemed  familiar  to  her. 
She  scrutinized  it,  all  trembling,  for  a moment, 
and  then  read  it  through  with  a fixed,  dreamy 
glance,  moving  her  head  from  side  to  side  as  if 
to  catch  its  whole  meaning  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  said : 

“ I hope  I do  not  flatter  myself  in  believing 
that  Miss  Manton  will  be  glad  to  know  that  no- 
thing ill  has  befallen  me,  and  that  I pray  for 
the  time  when  I may  meet  her  once  more. 

“Ernest.” 

The  overburdened  spirit  of  Nora  Manton 
could  not  forbid  itself  one  little  cry  of  joy! 
She  stepped  forward  in  the  innocent  frankness 
of  her  great  relief,  and  peered  at  the  camlet 
cloak,  as  if  perchance  that  might  be  somehow  a 
disguise  wherein  Ernest  had  hidden.  But  the 
camlet,  as  if  divining  her  thought,  shook  its 
head,  put  its  finger  mysteriously  on  its  lips, 
signed  Nora  to  put  the  card  in  her  pocket,  and 
turned  around  to  Mr.  Green. 

“Be  as  polite  to  me,”  said  that  gentleman, 
pleasantly ; “you  have  given  me  no  card.” 

“All  in  time,”  replied  the  slight  man.  “I 
carry  the  cards  for  the  ladies ; Turkle  attends 
to  the  gentlemen.  Turkle,  haven’t  you  got  a 
card  for  the  gentleman?  Hunt  it  up,  Turkle, 
and  hand  it  to  him.  Meanwhile,  may  I ask 
whether  your  wallet  contained  one  note  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars,  to  you  as  obligee,  from 
one  Filkins  as  obligor  ? Ah ! I see  that  the  men- 
tion of  that  fact  makes  you  less  anxious  to  tear 
yourself  away.” 

“ Have  you  seen  that  note?  It  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  to  be  sure  ; but  if  it  is  in  your  pos- 
session I will  give  you  ten  dollars  for  it.  I 
should  hate  to  have  it  fall  into  hands  which 
might  use  it  to  trouble  the  poor  young  man.” 
And  Mr.  Green  looked  at  the  stranger  with  a 
benevolent  sweetness,  as  if  expecting  to  charm 
it  out  of  him. 

“ I am  happy  to  be  able,  most  excellent  man, 
to  state  that  this  note  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  a person  who  would  shed  tears  of  sincere 
melancholy  should  that  dear,  poor  young  fellow 
ever  be  troubled  by  it,  and  who  now  exhibits  it 
to  yourself  as  a memorial  of  departed  days !” 
With  these  words  the  imperturbable  man  in 
camlet  removed  his  chip  hat,  letting  a great 
profusion  of  straggling  yellow  locks  fall  over  his 
cloak-collar;  and  from  the  crown  of  the  chip 
aforesaid  took  out  a slip  of  paper  secured  there 
by  a pin.  He  held  it  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  su- 
perintendent, who  made  a quick  little  cat-like 
snap  at  it,  but  was  avoided  adroitly  by  the  slight 
one.  After  which  the  latter  continued : 

“ Under  the  circumstances,  it  strikes  me  that, 
by  way  of  relieving  our  minds  of  any  further 
anxiety,  it  will  be  best  to  dispose  of  this  dis- 
tressing subject  as  follows:”  Thus  saying,  lie 
folded  the  note  neatly  lengthwise  through  the 
middle,  tore  it  across  into  a dozen  little  strips, 
and  let  them  drift  olf  on  the  wind. 

Nora  looked  on  with  astonishment ; and  Luke 
Green,  bringing  his  lower  jaw  up  with  a cruel 
crunch  against  the  upper,  exclaimed,  “Very 
well,  Sir!  that  is  felony ! I hope  your  comrade 
observed  this ! You  will  not  escape  1” 

“He  hopes  you  observed,  Turkle,”  said  the 
man  in  camlet.  “It  is  always  proper  to  ob- 
serve— did  you?” 

“I  did  observe,”  answered  Turkic. 

“Oblige  me  with  your  card  then,  Sir,  that,  if 
I should  wish  you  as  witness,  I may  find  you,” 
said  Mr.  Green,  threateningly. 

“Haven’t  you  found  the  card  yet,  Turkle?” 
asked  the  man  in  camlet. 

“ Here  it  is  at  last!”  spoke  up  Turkle,  cheer- 
fully. 

“One  moment,  Turkle !”  said  the  slight  man, 
authoritatively;  “ before  you  give  him  your  card 
I wish  to  make  a little  speech.  I feel  as  if  it 
would  relieve  me.  First,  I premise  by  asking 
what  was  that  note  given  to  you  for,  Mr.  Luke 
Green  ?” 

With  a sneer  of  contempt  at  the  speaker,  the 
superintendent  turned  to  the  large  man. 

“Is  your  card  ready?  I’ll  take  it,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Turtle.” 

“ Turkle — not  Turtle.  Manners  before  con- 
wenience.  Listen  to  the  gentleman.  He’s  go- 
ing to  speak.” 

Man  in  camlet  continues : 

“/  will  tell  you  what  that  note  was  given  for. 
Filkins  was  a respectable  young  fellow.  I knew 
him  well.  He  had  as  good  a mother  and  as 
fine  girls  for  sisters  as  ever  lived.  He  got  ac- 
quainted with  one  Luke  Green,  and  learned  of 
that  old  reprobate  to  gamble  : the  note  was  to  pay 
a bluff’ debt.  Filkins  grew  worse  and  worse;  he 
tried  to  drown  h is  better  heart  out  with  liquor,  but 
the  more  he  tried  to  drown  it  the  more  it  swam. 
There  came  along  a man  named  Beckford — 
Ernest  Beckford— and  he  saw  what  a plight  that 
better  heart  was  in ; how  Filkins  was  trying  to 
drown  it  with  brandy;  and  whenever  it  crawled 
a little  way  up  the  shore  and  tried  to  breathe, 
this  devil,  the  Green  devil — though  Black  would 
be  a better  name  for  him — kept  pushing  it  back 
into  its  hell  with  a pack  of  stacked  cards  !” 

“You  lie!  Who  are  you?”  And  Luke  Green 
laid  his  hand  on  the  speaker’s  shoulder  ns  if  he 
would  pull  him  out  of  the  garments  he  very  evi- 
dently wore  as  a disguise.  The  slight  one  jerked 
himself  away,  and  continued : 

“ Stacked — I repent  it — stacked  cards.  But 
Filkins  didn’t  know  it  then,  or  he  wouldn’t  have 


been  the  fool  of  a swindling  hypocrite  so  long. 
Ernest  Beckford  saw  all  this,  or  knew  it  by 
magic,  and  he  saved  Filkins  ! He  drew  the  bet- 
ter heart  out  on  to  dry  land,  and  it’s  been  beat- 
ing stronger  and  stronger  ever  since,  every  beat 
saying  God  bless  him  ! And  this  day,  it  is  one 
of  Filkins’s  proudest  thoughts  that  he  owes  to 
that  real  man  his  escape  out  of  the  clutches  of 
that  real  devil ! Turkle,  you  may  give  the  gen- 
tleman your  card.” 

The  large  man  made  one  step  forward  and 
presented  the  document  which  he  denominated 
liis  card  to  Mr.  Green,  with  the  graceful  pon- 
derosity of  a fat  embassador  tendering  his  cre- 
dentials. It  was  a sadly  greasy  paper;  but  that 
was  hardly  enough  reason  for  the  emotion  which 
it  produced  on  the  superintendent.  His  face 
grew  deadly  pale,  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  his 
temples,  his  cruel  under-jaw  came  shut  like  an 
animate  vice : this  was  for  an  instant,  and  then 
all  the  former  dead-sea  quiet  returned  to  his 
countenance. 

“ It  is  what  I have  been  expecting  for  some 
time,”  said  he.  “A  man  who  is  kind  to  his 
friends" — here  he  glanced  at  Nora,  who  still 
stood  at  the  willow-clump,  not  knowing  whether 
she  waked  or  dreamed — “will  certainly  be  well 
rewarded.  Ha,  ha!  a warrant  for  my  arrest, 
my  dear  !”  saying  which  he  displayed  the  paper 
toward  Nora,  then  continued  in  a stage  aside, 

“ Tell  your  father  to  save  himself ; let  him  fly ! 
fly !”  After  which  he  drew  the  ten  notes  of  Mr. 

John  Manton  from  the  pocket  where  he  had 
thrust  them  on  the  arrival  of  the  two  men,  and 
before  they  could  stop  him,  tore  them  into  as 
many  pieces  as  the  note  of  Mr.  Filkins,  and  sent 
them  to  follow  that  widely  disseminated  docu- 
ment. “Thank  God!  thank  God  !”  ejaculated 
Nora,  inwardly.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  where 
selfish  craft  had  become  the  unwilling  servant  of 
a tender  and  loving  humanity. 

“That  was  well  done,  very  well  done,”  said 
Turkle.  “ I don’t  know  as  I ever  had  that  game 
come  on  me  before,  when  I nabbed  a feller. 

But  hadn’t  we  better  put  on  the  bracelets,  for  a 
man  who  destroys  his  dokkiments  before  search 
may  destroy  hisself  before  commitment  ?” 

“ I guess  he’ll  come  along  without  any  thing, 
Turkle.  I hate  to  look  as  if  I was  triumphing 
over  even  the  devil  when  lie’s  down.  You  give 
him  your  arm,  Turkle,  and  I’ll  go  ahead ; lie’ll 
follow  me  when  he  knows  me.” 

And  the  slight  man,  so  saying,  turned  down 
the  collar  of  his  old  camlet,  lifted  off  his  chip- 
hat  and  his  straggling  yellow  hair  together,  and 
displayed  to  the  superintendent  of  Cheswick 
Branch  the  honest  bullet  head  of  his  former 
endeared  associate,  little  Filkins,  second  book- 
keeper ! 

Had  the  superintendent  been  arrested  imme- 
diately several  evidences  of  his  guilt  would  have 
been  saved  in  the  now  destroyed  note  of  John 
Manton  and  its  forged  copies.  That  was  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  however,  as  the  destruction  had 
given  an  immeasurable  relief  to  Nora.  But  the 
superintendent  would  have  been  saved  the  com- 
mission of  another — a crowning  fault,  had  he 
been  manacled  immediately,  as  he  would  have 
been,  by  a person  with  less  poetic  taste  and  tal- 
ent for  distribution  of  circumstances  than  little 
Filkins.  For  in  the  talk  which  ensued  after 
Turkle  had  handed  him  the  warrant  for  his  in- 
spection, he  had  an  opportunity  to  draw  unob- 
served a small  capsule  from  his  vest  pocket,  to 
pass  his  hand  to  his  face  without  exciting  par- 
ticular notice,  and  to  return  it  with  the  capsule 
gone. 

As  Filkins,  the  superintendent,  and  Turkle 
crossed  the  field  toward  the  stile,  arm  in  arm 
and  in  the  relative  positions  in  which  I have 
just  written  their  names,  what  a strange  specta- 
cle would  the  three  have  presented  to  a soul- 
student  with  all-seeing  eyes ! They  all  went 
quietly,  silently.  Turkic,  because  he  was  a man 
of  deeds  and  required  some  mechanical  irri- 
tant from  without  to  incite  him  to  articulate  ut- 
terance ; Filkins,  be- 
cause he  was  thinking 
hard  of  many  things 
past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture ; Luke  Green 
(so  they  thought),  be- 
cause he  was  sullen 
and  had  determined 
to  keep  the  cool  front 
toward  just  adversity 
that  he  had  worn  to 
ill  - used  prosperity. 

But  the  two  on  the 
outside  were  so  igno- 
rant of  him  in  the 
middle,  so  close  be- 
side him  in  these 
fleshly  bodies,  yet  so 
utterly  unpartaking  of 
his  soul ! They  knew 
so  little  what  a mys- 
tery they  were  lead- 
ing unresistingly  away 
with  them  — what  a 
solemn  meaning  there 
was  to  him  in  those 
few  minutes  between 
the  brook  and  Ches- 
wick village.  The 
grass  was  that  in- 
tense, glad  green,  as 
the  grass  is  in  bright 
dreams,  seeming  to  be 
seen  through  windows 
of  transparent  gold, 
made  so  by  the  flood 
of  glory  which  came 
like  a loosed  sea  slan- 
ting across  all  things 
from  the  west  where 
the  sun  was  within  an 
hour  of  going  down. 

In  the  same  golden  DEATH 


sun-gladness  the  tree  trunks  and  branches  be- 
came a royal  arabesque  cut  in  pure  flame,  the 
wind  smelled  sweet  of  hay  and  gardens,  and 
loitered  as  if  its  labor  in  the  spring  had  entitled 
it  to  a summer  holiday  to  make  people  happy 
in  with  coolness  and  odors.  The  deep  of  the  sky, 
the  broad  champaign  of  earth  below,  and  the  air 
that  was  in  the  midst,  were  all  blessed  with  a 
benediction  of  quiet.  Ah  ! how  would  those  two 
men  upon  the  outside  have  looked  upon  that 
sight  had  it  been  their  last  time,  and  they  had 
known  it!  It  was  the  last  time  for  him  who 
walked  between.  And  howr  had  they  shuddered 
had  they  been  aware  of  this — two  strong,  life- 
enjoying  men  leading  one  who  to  all  outer 
eyes  was  even  as  they,  yet  who  trod  in  reality 
right  over  the  thinning,  weakening  crust  of 
death,  while  they  walked  on  the  solid  earth  ! 
How  strangely  does  this  world  seem  to  those 
few  eyes  who  ever  look  on  her  in  their  yet  un- 
dimmed clearness,  still  knowing  that  in  a few 
minutes  more  she  will  be  out  of  sight  to  return 
no  more  forever!  There  is  sub  .unity  unuttera- 
ble in  the  man  who  has  five  grains  of  strychnine' 
in  him,  though  a sublimity  which  is  not  prefer- 
able to  commonplace  life. 

The  three  had  not  quite  reached  Cheswick 
Main  Street,  and  W’ere  still  in  the  fields  seek- 
ing the  best  path  by  which  to  enter  the  village 
unobserved,  when  the  superintendent,  who  had 
hitherto  walked  quietly,  his  firm  face  bent  to- 
ward the  ground,  gave  a quick  jerk  which  re- 
leased one  of  his  elbows  from  little  Filkins,  and 
at  the  same  time  arched  his  body  backward  with 
such  force  ns  to  stagger  even  the  large  man. 

“Not  this  time,  my  fine  feller!”  exclaimed 
that  efficient  officer  resolutely,  ns  he  pinioned 
Luke  Green’s  wrists  behind  his  back.  “Not 
just  yet ; we’re  up  to  that  dodge,  you  know’. 
Get  the  bracelets  out  of  my  right  pocket  while 
I hold  him,  will  yc,  Mr.  Filkins?” 

The  young  man  peered  curiously  into  Luke 
Green’s  face,  and  then,  growing  ashen  pale,  his 
own  seemed  to  mirror  its  expression. 

“ Good  God,  Turkle ! what’s  the  matter  with 
the  man  ?” 

“ He’s  up  to  the  escape  dodge,”  said  Turkle, 
indignantly.  And  so  he  was,  though  not  after 
the  manner  that  Turkle  had  supposed.  There 
was  a fleck  of  white  foam  on  his  under  lip;  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  and  cheeks  were  strained 
into  wiry  ridges  ; his  cold  steel-gray  eyes  open- 
ed and  shut  mechanically,  like  a lay  figure’s, 
but  were  glassy  with  an  agony  which  this  me- 
chanical action  prevented  them  from  express- 
ing otherwise.  lie  was  escaping;  nor  could 
all  earthly  Turkles  hold  him.  They  laid  him 
down  on  the  velvety  green  grass ; he  tore  it  up 
in  handfuls  and  crushed  its  juices  out  in  his 
grasp;  and  then  arching  himself  with  one  fierce 
convulsion,  lie  lay  supported  by  his  head  and 
feet,  the  semblance  of  a bridge.  For  a moment 
his  chin  relaxed,  and  as  the  two  living  men 
knelt  down  over  him  they  heard,  or  thought 
they  heard,  him  say,  “ Water !”  So  Turkle  sat 
down  and  took  the  dying  man’s  head  upon  his 
lap,  while  little  Filkins  ran  to  bring  w ater  from 
the  nearest  house.  When  he  returned  the  lips 
that  had  thirsted  for  it  were  shut  in  the  eternal 
silence. 

“ Can  we  carrv  him  without  help,  Turkle  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

And  this  was  the  only  word  they  spoke  on 
the  way  into  Cheswick.  They  brought  their 
prisoner  to  his  own  house,  and  covering  rever- 
ently with  a napkin  that  terrible  mystery  of 
death  w’hicli  transfuses  even  a wicked  face  with 
at  least  the  sacredness  of  fear.  As  they  thus 
hid  his  face,  little  Filkins,  in  his’  soul,  laid  just 
such  a covering,  save  that  it  was  eternal,  over 
the  false  things,  the  cruel,  and  the  badly  fas- 
cinating, which  its  eyes  had  ever  looked  or  its 
lips  ever  said  to  him,  whispering  solemnly,  as 
he  left  the  room  on  tiptoe, 

“Thank  God  that  I was  saved  from  him,  so 
that  I can  forgive  him!” 
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THE  SUNSET  GLEAM. 

Two  strangers  were  introduced  by  the  crack  of 
a rifle. 

Briggs,  a lawyer,  rusticating  in  the  country, 
was  in  the  forest  hunting  partridges,  one  after- 
noon, with  decidedly  ill  success.  Finally  the  sun, 
red  in  the  face  with  overmuch  shining,  concluded 
to  set,  and  leave  Briggs  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Just  then  a squirrel  ran  nimbly  up  a very  tall 
tree,  and  looking  saucily  down,  challenged  our 
hunter  in  the  most  approved  squirrel  dialect : 

“ Fire  away,  Mr.  Briggs— I’ll  risk  you— you’re 
a lawyer,  and  no  sportsman— do  your  prettiest, 
young  man  J” 

Briggs  couldn’t  stand  that. 

Raising  liis  rifle,  he  touched  the  spring,  and 
while  the  sharp  crackle  was  dancing  through  the 
forest,  down  came  the  poor  thing. 

Emma  was  out  on  her  palfrey  taking  an  evening 
ride.  That  she  was  quite  alone  is  no  marvel,  for 
these  were  peaceful  rural  districts,  and  the  girl  was 
spirited.  The  crackle  of  the  rifle,  multiplied  by 
the  echoes,  together  with  a sudden  sight  of  a hunt- 
er’s shirt,  quite  overset  the  equanimity  of  “Jen- 
ny,” her  steed.  Jenny  danced,  reared,  plunged, 
and  curveted.  With  a steady  eye  and  lip  com- 
pressed the  lady  held  her  rein  in  a firm  hand ; but 
the  animal  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  Emma 
was  thrown. 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  upon  a hunter's  shirt, 
with  a man  in  it,  a gray  cap  with  an  irregular  face 
under  it,  and  a Minio  rifle.  The  man  opened  his 
eyes  upon  a disheveled  brunette,  with  a bleeding 
temple. 

If  Briggs’s  face  was  not  handsome  his  heart  was, 
as  was  shown  by  the  courtesy,  gentleness,  and  dis- 
cretion with  which  he  cared  for  the  young  girl. 
And  if  Emma  was  not  so  comely  as  the  average  of 
heroines,  she  was  quite  as  brave  and  grateful  as 
the  best. 

In  the  door-wav  of  her  home — the  farm-house 
over  the  hill— sat  a white-haired  old  man,  talking 
by  signs  with  a deaf-mute  by  his  side.  It  was  the 
father  of  Emma,  to  whom  Mr.  Briggs  resigned  his 
charge  with  becoming  manliness  and  modesty.  A 
noble  old  man.  Little  less  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  evidently  shaken  by  the  earthquakes  of 
life,  there  were  yet  the  unmistakable  marks  of 
warmtb,  breadth  of  heart,  and  native  greatness, 
which  characterize  Nature’s  chosen  nobleman. 

This  was  the  introduction.  Not  particularly  ro- 
mantic, nor  yet  impressive  in  its  effect  upon  either 
of  the  persons. 

“A  very  good  girl,  I should  think,”  mused 
Briggs,  on  his  way  to  the  village  hotel;  “rather 
interesting.” 

“Rough  features,”  thought  Emma,  as  she  lay 
resting  on  the  lounge ; “ but  all  the  better  for  that, 

I dare  say.  A fig  for  handsome  men !” 

A week  or  two  wrought  a change  in  the  state  of 
affairs.  Briggs  found  himself  deeply  interested  in 
this  problem : Given,  a young  ladj'  of  a very  quiet, 
unreadable  exterior,  to  find  her  nature.  Emma 
found  herself  wondering  why  the  young  man  talked 
so  much  with  her  father,  and  so  little  with  herself. 
“How  his  features  kindle !”  thought  the  girl.  “ I 
believe  he  is  handsome,  after  all !”  and  the  point  of 
her  cambric  needle  pierced  the  tip  of  her  plump 
little  finger.  “ Miss  Roberts  is  positively  pretty,” 
thought  Briggs,  in  the  midst  of  a learned  remark, 
addressed  to  the  old  gentleman,  on  the  economic 
uses  of  corn-stalks. 

A w eek  or  two  more,  and  Briggs  had  found  rich 
veins  of  ore  under  the  rather  impenetrable  surface 
of  his  little  friend ; while  Emma  had  learned  to 
flush  at  the  sound  of  a single  familiar  footfall. 

A little  while  after  Emma  sought  her  nest  one 
night,  with  a fluttering  bird  where  her  heart  used 
to  be;  while  in  his  walk  to  his  rooms  Alfred 
Briggs  saw  a richer  beauty  in  moonlight  and  star- 
twinkle  than  had  ever  crept  into  his  soul  before. 

The  aged  father  had  been  a man  of  enterprise. 
Man}"  of  his  earlier  years  had  been  spent  in  com- 
mercial turmoil.  His  later  resort  to  rural  life  was 
taken  as  a rest  in  declining  strength,  involving 
neither  harassing  care  nor  burdensome  idleness. 
One  great  burden  had  followed  him,  however,  to 
his  country  home — a weight  of  apprehension  hang- 
ing heavily  over  his  accumulated  years.  By  one 
of  those  frequent  accidents  of  property  transfer, 
the  title  to  a large  proportion  of  his  estate  had  be- 
come the  subject  of  litigation,  and  there  was  real 
danger  that  the  honest  gatherings  of  industrious 
years  would  be  wrenched  from  him  by  the  tech- 
nicalities of  legal  procedure. 

The  blow  fell  at  this  point  of  our  story,  breaking 
in  upon  the  otherwise  pleasant  flow  of  events.  The 
old  man  withstood  the  rush  of  ill-fortune  with  the 
iron  tenacity  of  age,  but  came  out  of  the  over- 
whelming dismantled,  as  a ship  comes  up  from  the 
ingulfing  of  a mountain  wave.  It  was  not  that 
the  venerable  man  was  sprdid,  that  this  grasping 
of  his  gains  was  so  keenly  distressing — it  was  not 
for  the  loss  of  the  property,  as  property ; but  life- 
long commercial  effort  gives  a tie  between  a man 
and  his  estates  analogous  to  the  patriarchal,  and 
even  the  paternal.  Not  poets  alone,  but  men  of 
business  as  well,  personify  inanimate  things. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  wrong,  the  old  man, 
finding  the  injustice  perpetrated  through  keen  tech- 
nical pleading  at  the  bar,  became  strongly  impress- 
ed against  the  legal  profession,  and  this  impression 
soon  ripened  into  ungovernable  prejudice.  Indeed 
upon  this  point  there  appeared  to  be  an  approach 
to  derangement ; and  yet,  coupled  with  such  grand- 
eur of  sense  in  all  other  respects,  it  was  hard  to 
count  it  absolutely  so. 

Its  earliest  manifestation  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  trusting  of  maid- 
ens, whose  weeping  had  been  lately  tears  of  joy 
rising  copious  from  deep  springs  of  feeling  in  her 
richly  lovable  nature.  Alfred  became  the  object 
of  the  old  man’s  most  earnest  dislike,  and  even  of 
his  evident  hate.  Under  the  spell  of  this  prejudice 
the  father  annulled  the  betrothal. 

Entreaties,  reasonings,  tears,  were  alike  una- 
vailing. Months,  full  of  stolen  interviews  and 
painful  uncertain tiesr^ji rodpjeed  uo. change. 


Love  is  reckless  of  expedient,  and  Alfred,  re- 
nouncing the  law  at  a dash,  entered  upon  the  ca- 
reer of  a journalist.  But  the  unreasoning  preju- 
dice had  fastened  upon  the  person.  There  was  no 
hope.  To  cap  the  climax  of  misery  the  old  man, 
reverting  to  the  forms  of  his  early  religious  teach- 
ings, pronounced  his  paternal  curse  upon  his  child 
if  ever  she  gave  her  hand  to  Alfred  Briggs. 

The  die  was  now  cast.  The  most  dutiful  of 
daughters  could  never  lose  the  spell  of  that  anath- 
ema, however  unreasoning,  and  Alfred  could  nev- 
er ask  the  violation  of  that  command.  The  anath- 
ema would  follow  them  to  the  end  of  life.  Emma 
told  the  distressing  story ; one  glance  into  the  oth- 
er’s eyes,  and  each  was  understood  from  the  in- 
stant. 

A few  months  thereafter  the  old  man  was  strick- 
en with  sudden  disease.  For  days  death  and  con- 
sciousness hung  in  a tremulous  balance.  A long 
stupor  lay  upon  him,  broken  only  by  fitful  motions 
now  and  then.  But  one  morning,  as  the  sun 
streamed  in  at  the  eastern  window',  the  old  man 
opened  his  eyes  with  the  dear  old  familiar  light  in 
them.  Emma  burst  into  tears.  The  lips  of  the 
father  moved  while  his  fingers  closed  on  her  hand. 
He  had  lost  the  power  of  speech.  In  vain  he 
struggled  to  articulate ; not  a sound  escaped.  This 
was  evidently  the  last  flash  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  words  which  were  struggling  for  utterance 
■were  of  infinite  value.  In  vain.  Suddenly  a 
thought  lit  his  anxious  face,  and  resorting  to  the 
alphabet  of  the  fingers  he  gave  the  word  ‘ ‘ Alfred.” 
Never  was  courier  sent  in  more  breathless  haste ; 
and  when  the  lover  had  reached  the  bedside  the 
feeble  fingers  moved  to  the  words  “My  son.”  Then 
the  old  man  sank  into  dreams,  from  which,  after  a 
few  intervening  minutes,  he  woke  to  see  “the 
Great  White  Throne,  and  Him  that  sitteth  there- 
on.” 
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Country. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 

A Magnificently  Illustrated  Paper, 

Circulating  in  every  Section  ot 
the  Union, 

Offers  unusual  inducements  to  those  who 
desire  to  bring  their  business  prominent- 
ly before  the  community. 

1 . Only  a limited  space  is  devoted  to 
Advertisements. 

2.  The  character  and  diffusion  of  the 
circulation  are  unequaled. 

3.  The  Paper  is  generally  preserved 
for  Binding. 

4.  The  Advertising  Pages  are  ren- 
dered attractive,  and  can  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

5.  None  but  the  most  respectable  class 
of  Advertisements  are  admitted. 

6.  The  charges  are  not  as  large,  pro- 
portionally, as  those  of  any  other  Week- 
ly or  Daily  Paper. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to 
those  wishing  to  Advertise  for  Three 
Months  or  more. 

Terms — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 

Colds,  Influenza. 

The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  our  climate,  are 
fruitful  sources  of  Pulmonary  and  Dronchiala  flections. 
Experience  having  proved  that  simple  remedies  often 
act  speedily  and  certainly  when  taken  in  the  early  stage 
of  disease,  recourse  should  at  once  be  had  to  “ Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches or  Lozenges,  let  the  Influenza, 
Cough  or  Irritation  of  the  Throat  be  ever  so  slight,  as 
by  this  precaution  a more  Berious  attack  may  be  effectu- 
ally warded  off. 


The  only  authentic  portraits  of  HEENAN  and 
SAYERS,  taken  from  life,  beautifully  colored,  mailed 
free,  on  receipt  of  £6  cents  each,  by 

H.  DEXTER  & CO.,  113  Nassah  Street. 

Crystal  Battery 
Magnetic  Machine, 

For  Extracting:  Teeth  without  Pain,  and 
for  Medical  Purposes. 

INVENTED  by  DR.  S.  B.  SMITH.  PRICE  $12. 
This  is  the  only  instrument  In  the  world  with  both  the 
DIRECT  and  To-and-fro  Currents.  The  Zincs  never  re- 
quire cleaning.  Expense  of  running  it.  One  Cent  a week. 
Address  Dr.  S.  B.  SMITH,  322  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collect!  drafts,  hills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

■Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “ call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 


Great  Success. 

I have  already  sold  18,000  of  tho  100,000  copies  of  the 
Engraving  of  Pe ai.e's  Count  ot  Death.  A new  trans- 
fer of  the  plates  has  just  been  made,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  impressions  realized.  It  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  cheapest  Engraving  ever  issued  in  this  coun- 
try. “ A most  charming  Picture." — Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal. 

“No  printed  description  can  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  imagination  in  its  study." — V.  Y.  Observer. 

Price. — One  copy,  $1  and  four  letter-stamps;  six 
copies  for  $5,  without  stamps.  Send  $5  and  thus  obtain 
one  copy  free.  Your  friends  will  tbsnk  you  for  the  oth- 
ers at  $1.  Special  terms  for  those  desiring  Agencies. 
Some  of  the  Agents  are  now  making  from  $6  to  $3  per 
day  in  the  business.  Ref  erence — Habfeb  & Beothbas. 

Write  the  name,  town,  and  State  plainly. 

Address  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

Post-Office  Box  No.  8,301.  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


For  Description,  see  Harper's  Weekly , Feb.  llfft. 


Cataract 


Washing 


Machine. 


Clothing,  Time,  and  Labor  Saved. 

No  Rubbing'  and  No  Wear. 

Indispensable  to  Housekeepers. 

A laundress  attends  daily  to  show  tho  operation  of  the 
Machine. 

439  Broadway,  above  Howard  Street , second  floor. 
James  B.  Rodgers,  104  Jones  Alley,  Philadelphia,  is 
Agent  for  Pennsylvania. 

Wholesale  orders  received  at  our  office,  54  Beckman 
Street,  New  York.  State  and  County  rights  for  sale  and 
machines  furnished  to  purchasers  on  liberal  terms. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT, 

Agents  for  the  Patentee. 


A CSrpnW  A For  t,ie  INSTANT  RELIEF 
AAtS  A *AJLYJ!.«tAa  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  this  distressing  complaint  use 
FENDT’S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


CARD. 


A.  & G.  A.  ARNOUX,  so  long  and  reputably  known 
as  Fashionable  Tailors,  beg  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  they  have  added  a detriment  for  Boys'  Clothing 
to  their  establishment,  in  which  all  the  finest  and  new- 
est styles  of  goods  will  be  kept.  This  will  enable  our 
customers  to  obtain  all  the  goods  they  may  be  in  need 
of  for  themselves  and  the  male  part  of  their  families  at 
our  house. 

Of  our  Men's  Furnishing  Department  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  any  thing,  as  it  already  has  the  name  of 
having  the  best  goods,  and  best  styles  of  goods,  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 

521  Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  McCune,  formerly  of  Genin’ s Bazaar,  will  he 
happy  to  see  his  friends  at  his  new  location,  to  which 
not  only  he,  but  Mr.  Iselton,  the  Superintendent  there  of 
the  Boys*  work  have  removed. 


!! SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  TIIE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied,  postage  paid.  Instructions  ac- 
company every  hemmer.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  purchased  and  forwarded  to  them,  with  dis- 
patch, any  Article  this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Or- 
ders, addressed  to  WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper's 
Weekly. 

K.  B. — Orders  from  Ladies  will  receive  the  attention 
of  MRS.  W.,  if  required. 


WOMAN’S  A,  B,  C OF  HEALTH. 

ZARTALISMA  A,  B & C, 

AFP.  INFALLIBLE  REMEDIES  FOR  ALL  FUNC- 
TIONAL DERANGEMENTS 

INCIDENTAL  TO 

THE  FEMALE  SEX. 

Price  $1  per  case,  or  C cases  for  $5,  of  any  assortment 
Each  preparation  is  accompanied  by  a pamphlet, 
which  contains  valuable  advice  for  females  of  all  ages. 
The  pamphlet  mailed,  free  of  charge,  to  any  part  of  the 
world  by  the  proprietor. 

Dr.  II.  A.  BARROW,  No.  194  Bleecker  Street  (4  doors 
below  McDougal),  New  York,  where  he  can  be  confiden- 
tially consulted  from  11  to  2 and  from  4 to  8 daily. 


Gout  and  Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia,  &c. 

Blair's  Remedy , from  229  Strand,  London. 


Used  in  England  over  thirty  years,  and  has  been  long 
and  we’l  tested  in  this  country  with  great  success.  A 
sure,  safe,  and  speedy  remedy,  worthy  the  confidence  of 
aU  sufferers.  Sold  by  Druggists.  BRAY  & HAYES, 
34  Corn  hill,  Boston,  Importers  and  Agents.  Forwarded 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  81  cents. 


Something  New. 

Stuttering  and  Stammeriny. — The  cause  and  cure  by 
Dr  A.  II.  SMEPLEY.  Office  No.  548  Broadway.  No 
charge  nutil  perfect  satisfaction  is  given.  Hours  10  to  5. 


Ten  Thousand  Dozen  Sold. 


The  Great  Success  of  the  Day. 

THE  SHILLING  HAIR  TONIO. 

Retail  Price  12  Cents  only. 
Features. 

WELL  PERFUMED. 

LARGE  BOTTLES. 

BEST  INGREDIENTS  USED. 
FIRST  CLASS  STYLE. 


Undoubtedly  destined  to  take  the  place  of  all  other 
preparations  for  tho  Ilair  — being  unapproached  in 
cheapness  and  excellence. 

Sold  by  3000  Druggists  everywhere. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

159  Water  Street, 

New  York. 

Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  ot  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  arc  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


A Companion  Volume  to 
PRIME’S 

EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

Switzerland. 

By  S.  Ircnscus  Prime,  D.D 

With  Six  Fine  Illustrations. 

1 yoI.  12mo,  price  $1. 

Sent  by  mail,  pre-paid,  for  One  Dollar. 


SHELDON  & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 

New  York. 

Popular  New  Books, 

Our  Bible  Class  and  the  Good  that  came  of  it.  12mo  $1  00 


Wooing  and  'Warring  in  tho  Wilderness  . . 1 00 

Beulah,  21st  thousand 1 25 

Tom  Hoods  Whims  and  Waifs  . . . . 1 25 

Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life 1 00 

Thomas'  Adventures  in  Africa  . . . . 1 25 

Wild  Sports  in  the  South 1 25 

Prenticeana,  or  Wit  and  Humor  . . . . I 00 


Single  copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  prieo, 
by  DERBY  & JACKSON, 

Publishers, 

New  York. 


J.  R.  STAFFORD’S  OLIVE  TAS. 

Cures  all  Throat  and  Lung  affections,  as  well  as  Ca- 
tarrh, by  inhalation.  In  cases  of  internal  pain  or  sore- 
ness, a few  drops  taken  internally  affords  immediate  re- 
lief. In  Rheumatic  Affections,  Neuralgia,  Sores,  Erup- 
tions, Burns,  and  Skin  Diseases,  an  application  of  this 
valuable  article  is  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

J.  R.  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders. 

These  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Tar  revitalise  and  pu- 
rify the  blood,  invigorate  the  liver,  strengthen  the  di- 
gestion, and  regulate  all  the  secretions.  Send  for  Circu- 
lar of  testimonials.  Sold  by  OLIVE  TAR  CO.,  315 
Broadway,  and  by  all  Druggists.  Olive  Tar,  50  cents 
per  bottle ; Powders,  $1  00  per  package. 

ARTHUR’S 

GREAT  AND  BEST  TEMPERANCE  BOOK. 

The  Tavern  Keeper’s  Victims. 

A SERIES  OF  TEMPERANCE  TALES. 

By  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

1 vol.  12mo,  with  Ten  Electrotype  Illustrations— bound 
in  embossed  cloth,  gilt  backs. 

Retail  Price,  One  Dollar. 

This  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Mr.  Arthur's  best 
productions,  and  is  destined  to  exceed  many  in  populari- 
ty and  successful  sale. 

Agents  are  wanted  everywhere  to  engage  in  its  sale. 

Price  One  Dollar. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

LEARY',  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Philadelphia. 

rial  from 
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The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  lias  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


Queru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

A 1.60, 

Qucru's  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— Tlie 

greasy  sensation  of  tlie  oil  is  obviated,  und  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  tlie  Inventor's  Office,  No.  1 35 
Fourtli  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street 


JMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NEW  LIST  OF  GIFTS  FOR  1860. 

G.  G.  EVANS  & Co., 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL  AND 
MOST  EXTENSIVE  GIFT  BOOK  STORE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

No.  43  and  45  Cornlilll, 

Boston,  Mass., 

Commence  the  year  with  a 

GREATLY  INCREASED  STOCK  OF  BOOKS, 
And  an  extensive  and  varied  assortment  of 

USEFUL  and  ELEGANT  GIFTS. 

During  tlie  past  six  months  we  have  been  enabled, 
through  tlie  favors  of  our  patrons,  to  add  materially  to 
the  facilities  we  previously  possessed,  and  we  now  stand 
prepared  to  fill  all  orders  with  a liberality  and  prompti- 
tude not  exceeded  by  any  other  house  in  the  world. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Books  embraces  the  productions  of 
the  beet  authors,  consists  of  the  publications  of  tlie 
MOST  EMINENT  HOUSES  IN  T11E  TRADE, 
And  comprises  Works  in  almost 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

In  addition  to  which,  we  have  on  hand,  immediately 
after  publication,  all 

NEW  WORKS  AS  FAST  AS  ISSUED. 

Onr  Books  are  all  new,  and  are  substantially  bound. 

We  sell  at  Publishers'  retail  prices , and  make  a valua- 
ble present  with  each  Book  at  the  time  of  sale. 

THE  GIFTS 

Consist  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant articles,  varying  in  value  from 
FIFTY  CENTS  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
EACH, 

Among  which  will  be  found 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES, 

GUARD  AND  CHATELAINE  CHAINS, 

LAVA,  CORAL,  CAMEO,  MALACHITE,  GOLD 
STONE,  MOSAIC  AND  FLORENTINE  SETS 
OF  JEWELRY,  BRACELETS,  PINS, 

AND  EAR  DROPS, 

GOLD  PENCILS, 

LOCKETS, 

STUDS, 

SLEEVE  BUTTONS, 

RETICULES, 

PORTE  MONNAIES, 

BUTTER  KNIVES. 

PEARL  HANDLED  POCKET  KNIVES,  &c. 

And  aa  we  are  constantly  receiving 

NEW  STYLES  OF  JEWELRY, 

And  adding  to  the  list  many  useful  articles  not  hereto- 
fore embraced  in  it,  we  are  confident  that,  for 
COMPLETENESS  AND  VARIETY,  OUR  SELEC- 
TION CAN  NOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

We  allow  the 

MOST  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  AGENTS, 
And  invite  all  who  are  desirous  of  earning  a little  money, 
•r  who  wish  to  obtain  a 

LIBRARY  OF  GOOD  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 
At  a 

COMPARATIVELY  SMALL  OUTLAY  OF  TIME, 
And 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE, 

To  act  as  enr  Agents. 

Wa  can  refer  to  hundreds  who  already  possess  valuable 
collections  of  Books,  wliieh  they  have  received  as  Com- 
mission on  the  Clubs  sent,  in  addition  to  the  presents 
sent  with  each  book. 

Wt  take  all  risk  of  low  through  mail , if  our  directions 
are  complied  with. 

A full  and  complete  classified  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address  on  application. 

Agents  supplied  with  Show  Bills  and  Circulars,  and 
every  information  given. 

Address  G.  G.  EVANS  & Co., 

Nos.  43  and  45  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 

G.  G.  EVANS,  No.  439  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  tlie  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Wildcr’8  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


C3T  OLD  DR.  HEATH’S  BOOK  OF 

Travels  and  great  discoveries  of  tlie  Japanese  and  East 
India  Medicines,  with  full  directions  for  the  certain  cure 
of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Fevers,  Heart  Disease,  Scrofula,  Cancer,  Dys- 
pepsia, Liver  Complaint,  Gravel  and  Urinary  Deposits, 
Female  Complaints,  &c.  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
certificates  of  cures  and  engravings.  For  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  as  many  suffering  fellow  beings  as  possible  from 
premature  death,  it  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  sending  25  cents  to 

DRS.  HEATH,  C4T  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Consultations  and  examinations  of  the  Lungs,  &c.,  free. 

Sold  also  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  175  Fulton,  Rey- 
nolds, 260  Court,  and  Dickinson,  129  Atlantic,  and  the 
respectable  druggiats  in  New  York,  and  throughout  tlie 
country. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 
1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

Tliis  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  6s 
BROTHERS,  Naw  York. 


From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

“Dr.  Ilalsted’s  success  in  tlie  treatment  of  diseaso  is 
undisputed.’’  See  Circular  sent  gratis.  Address  Round 
Hill  Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil, 

One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  acrofulous;  their 
persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infection,  and  their 
health  is  undermined  by  it  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  an  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exercise. 
Such  a medicine  we  supply  in 

AYER’S 

Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our 
time*  can  devise  for  this  every  where  prevailing  and  fa- 
tal  malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  reme- 
dial* that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of 
this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  tlie 
system  from  its  destructive  consequences.  Hence  it 
should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but 
also  those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as 
Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony s Fire, 
Rose,  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Blains  and  Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Riieum, 
Scald  Head,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and 
Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Debility, 
and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated 
or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief  in  “ impurity 
of  the  blood?'  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a degen- 
eration of  the  blood.  The  particular  purpose  and  virtue 
e this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital 
fluid,  without  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  con- 
taminated constitutions. 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  & CO., 

LOWELL  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 

Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs , Colds , Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat , Bronchitis,  lnfiumza.  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &c.  Manufactured  by 


HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  4S  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


STORIES  OF 

INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS 

In  Science  and  the  Useful  Arts. 

A BOOK  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

By  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

With  Illustrations. 

12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

A boy's  own  book— aye,  and  a man's  own  book,  too,  is 
this  “ Stories  of  Inventors  and  Discoverers."  . In  a strug- 
gling age,  when  myriads  of  young  folks  are  being  daily 
taught  tlie  necessity  of  living  by  their  wit — not  in  the 
dishonest  sense  — if  they  would  live  well,  and  succeed 
early  in  life,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a work  with  a more 
captivating  title  than  that  before  us,  or  a book  that,  when 
purchased,  will  pvove  of’a  more  stimulating  character. 
The  “ Stories  of  Inventors  and  Discoverers"  are  a num- 
ber of  rapid  sketches,  written  or  compiled  from  tlie  best 
sources  by  the  accomplished  author,  of  tlie  lives  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  most  renowned  men,  who  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  genius  have  advanced  the  world. — London 
Leader. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Fbanklin  Square,  New  York. 

NT  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid  (for  any  distance  in  the  United 
States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 


IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 


Asthma,  Phthisic , Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation , or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  <Lc.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  tlie  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


BEAUTIFUL  BALLADS. 

By  tlie  favorite  composer,  J.  R.  Thomas. 

POX  OF  SHAMROCKS. 

VOICE  OF  WESTERN  WINDS. 

PRETTY  NELLY. 

Published  by  WM.  HALL  & SON,  N.  Y. 

WORDS  AND  MUSIC 

OP 

One  Hundred  Ccmlc  Songs,  50  cts. 
One  Hundred  Songs  of  Scotland,  50  cts. 
One  Hundred  Songs  of  Ireland,  50  cts. 

Copies  by  mail,  post-paid , on  receipt  of  price.  Pub- 
lished 4by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


DYSPEPSIA,  SCROFULA,  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Affections  of  the  Skin. 
Headache. 

Why  is  Iron  beneficial  in  disease  ? 

Why  is  it  efficacious  in  so  many  diseases  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature  ? 

Why  is  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUP,"  or  Protected  Solution 
of  Protoxide  of  Iron  combined,  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicinal preparation  of  iron  ? 


Since  the  remarkable  cures  effected  through  the  Agen- 
cy of  the  “PERUVIAN  SYRUP"  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  above  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting 
it.  They  are  fully  answered  in  a pamphlet  on  tlie  “ Im- 
portance of  Iron  in  the  Blood,"  which  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. The  pamphlet  contains  also  numerous  certif- 
icates of  remarkable  cures  from  the  following  well-known 
physicians,  clergymen  and  others: 


Rev.  John  W.  Olmstead, 
Lewis  Johnson,  M.D., 
Roswell  Kinney,  M.D., 

S.  U.  Kendall,  M.D., 

W.  R.  Chisholm.  M.D., 
Francis  Dana,  M.D., 
Jeremiah  Stone,  M.D., 

Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,  M.D., 
Marcelino  Arando,  M.D., 
Abraham  Wendell,  M.D., 

H.  E.  Kinney,  M.D., 

„ . Jose  d’Espinar,  M.D. 

Pamphlet*  had  on  application  to  the  agents,  or  to 
N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  in  the  United  State*. 

Sold  wholesale  and  Retail  by 

HARRIS  & CO.,  429  Broadway. 


Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
Rev.  Warren  Burton, 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller, 
Rev.  Aug.  R.  Pope, 

Rev.  Gordon  Robins, 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Rev.  Thos.  Whittemore, 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf, 
Rev.  M.  P.  Webster, 
Rev.  Abm.  Jackson, 
Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr.. 
Rev.  Henry  Upbam, 


Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 

Dedicated  to  Mi.le.  Adelina  Patti. 

A new  and  elegant  Perfume,  exhaling  the  most  delight- 
ful and  exquisite  odors ; as  truly  fascinating  as  tlie  beau- 
tiful photographic  likeness  which  adorns  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  by  J.  W.  Norokoss  & Co.,  91  Fulton  Street. 
Retailed  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good  Dealers. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  State*  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer’s  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 
nEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $L 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 


LABOR-SAVING  ARTICLE. 

F.  A.  Cannon's  Patent  Smoothing 
and  Polishing  Iron. 

* Having  a Roller,  By  the  aid  of  which,  A 

* fine  Satin  finish  is  produced  on  all  Liaens, 
with  half  tlie  Labor  and  half  the  time. 

For  sale  by  the  Trade. 

W.  A.  COREIERE,  Agent,  373  Broadway. 


Winant’s  Escelsijr  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


i NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

Jl  cure  for 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  Bent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address.  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lnng,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Pals  , and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  coimty, 
t urn,  and  postoffice. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA. 

A few  bottles  will  generally  disperse  all  scrofulous 
I ndency,  while  it  improves  the  appetite  and  invigorates 
the  constitution.  Prepared  by 

A.  B.  & I).  SANDS,  Druggists, 

No.  141  William  Street,  New  York. 


No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


ty  LONDON  CLUB  SAUCE.—  This 

Sauce,  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  warmly  rec- 
ommended by  tlie  celebrated  French  cuisinier,  Soyer, 
possesses  an  unrivaled  richness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  im- 
parting a relish  unsurpassed  by  all  other  sauces  to  ready 
made-dishes.  Its  flavor  is  most  agreeable;  and  no  one 
accustomed  to  its  use  would  care  to  sit  at  a table  loaded 
with  the  richest  viands  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  the 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  and  is  sold  at  one  half  the  price. 

It  is  an  excellent  promoter  of  digestion,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  faculty  to  those  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia,  etc. 

Tlie  “ London  Club  Sauce"  is  prepared  by  PARKER 
BROS.,  LONDON,  and  sold  by  A.  J.  PARKER,  No.  15 
Beekman  Street,  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 

None  genuine  that  is  without  the  fac  simile  of  “ PAR- 
KER BROS.,  LONDON,"  pasted  over  the  neck  and 
cork  of  every  bottle. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O’Connor  & Collender,  65  to  69  Crosby  Street 


Important  Change!  Interesting! 

That  REMEDY — the  only  one  that  ever  yet  cured 
CATARRH  and  its  legitimate  offspring— Bronchitis— and 
thereby  averted  Consumption,  is  again  placed  upon  sale 
— Price  $1  a bottle,  at  863  Broadway,  N.  Y. — Printed  di- 
rections given  for  using. 

I shall  also  dispose  of  it  at  wholesale,  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  except  the  New  England  States  and  lower 
British  Provinces,  which  will  be  supplied  through  agency 
—and  the  city  of  N.  York,  where  it  will  only  be  retailed 
by  me. 

Its  celebrity  for  performing  what  it  promises— a radical 
cure — is  such,  that  a single  word  of  commendation  would 
be  superfluous. 

Price  at  wholesale  $96.  a Gross— $S.  dozen.  As  it  is 
not  sold  on  Commission,  payment  must  accompany  all 
Orders.  R,  GOOD  ALE,  M.D. 


COURT  OF  DEATH. 

For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  tlie  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Address  G.  Q.  COLTON,  3T  Park  Row,  New 
York.  P.  O.  Box  3391. 

“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“TREFELIO"  Cures  all  Eruptions. 

“ TREFELIO"  Softens  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO”  Beautifies  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Eradicates  Humors. 
“TREFELIO"  60  cents  a bottle. 


THE  NEW 
NOVEL. 

Walter  Ashwood. 


By  Paul  Siogvolk,  Author  of  “Schediasms."  The 
scenes  and  descriptions  laid  chiefly  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Chamouny,  Wiesbaden,  and  Interlachen.  One  vol.,  ele- 
gantly bound  In  Muslin.  Price  $1  00.  Rudd  & Cable- 
ton,  Publishers,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  STYLE, 

Designed  for  all  manufacturing  purposes. 
Noiseless  in  its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of 
every  kind  of  work,  it  is  the  best  machine  ever  produced. 
Price  only  $110. 

I.  M.  SINGER  Sc  CO., 

No.  45S  Broadway. 

GREAT  CURIOSITY  Particulars  sent  fret. 

Agents  wanted.  £haw&  Clash,  Biddeford,  Me. 


Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp,  Dr.  II.  IIIRSII- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  433  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

To  Wholesale  Dealer*  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur, 
passed  facilities,  he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

Ail  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


THE  ANTI-RHEUMATIC  BAND  is  the 

only  positive  remedy  for  Rheumatism  and  Neural- 
gia. Requires  no  internal  medicines.  Sent  free  by 
mail,  with  instructions,  for  $2  00.  Wholesale  and  Retail 
by  S.  G.  ABBOTT,  599  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  the  season.— new 

editions  of  the  following-named  books  now  ready. 
No  Fanner,  farmer’s  wife,  farmer’s  hoy,  or  farmer’s  girl 
should  be  without  them.  They  are  every  where  com- 
mended, and  pronounced  just  the  thing  that  is  wanted : 

THE  HOUSE : A Pocket  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture. 
It  contains  everything  that  any  one  will  expect  or  de- 
sire to  find  in  such  a work.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  houses  of  low  cost,  such  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  most  want.  Adapted  to  all  sections.  Price 
50  cents. 

THE  GARDEN : It  tells  how  to  cultivate  everything 
belonging  to  the  garden.  The  chapter  on  tho  Flower- 
Garden  is  just  what  the  ladies  want.  Adapted  to  all 
sections.  Price  50  cents. 

THE  FARM : Giving  in  a concise,  but  clear  and  simple 
manner,  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  Agricultural 
Science  as  well  as  practical  directions  for  cultivating 
all  the  common  field  crops.  Price  50  cents. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS:  A much  needed  and  useful 
book,  which  no  one  who  has  the  charge  of  animals 
should  fail  to  peruse.  Price  50  cents. 

The  House  — The  Garden  — The 
Farm — and  Domestic  Animals,  bound  in 
one  large,  handsome  gilt  Volume,  sent 
prepaid  by  first  mail,  for  $1  50. 

A HAND-BOOK  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE : With  De- 
scriptions of  many  of  the  bert  Varieties  in  the  United 
States.  Ninety  engravings.  Price  59  cents. 

Address  FOWLER  St  WELLS, 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  Number  of  Harper's  Maoazinb  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  on*  half— 
mors  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


T E U M S. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Chtb  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD- 
Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $ ' 

One  Copy  for  One  Year “ 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years ’ ,)0 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year ® 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year  . • ■ • • ™ 
Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Y ear  . . . 40  00 
Extra  Copy  mil  be  allowed  for  ever y Club  o/ Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 
arper’s  Magazine  and  UarpePs  Weekly,  together,  one 

krmb  TOR  Advertising. — Fifty  Cents  a Lint. 
Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
ertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


[March  31,  18G0. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


POLITENESS ! 

“Well,  .Tim!  How  be  you  to-day  ?’’ 

What  odds  is  that  to  you?— You  bean't  my  Medical  Attendant. 


What  Everybody  Wants. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AMD 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 


A WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

Discbrxixo  Child  (jrho  his  heard  some  remarks  made  by  Papa.)  “Are  you  our  new  Nurse?" 
Nuksk.  “Yes,  dear!” 

Child.  “Well  then,  I’m  one  of  those  boys  who  can  only  be  managed  with  Kindness — so  you 
had  better  get  some  Sponge-cakes  and  Oranges  at  once !’’ 


Premature  Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  BurnetCs  Coeoaine.  It  has  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  de- 
cay, and  to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair,  a single  ap- 
plication rendering  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


Partners nt p Pater# 
ierai  form  for  Agrkb- 
kituis.  Bii.i.s  of  hAl.K, 
ETITION8. 

t;>  Bonds  and  Mon*- 

>A VIT8,  1 OWER8  ol  A*- 


The  following  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 


CAGES, 


Dandruff. 


CHANGE,  l,F.OEirT8  Hint  l KLKASES 
IT  TELLS  YOU  The  l aws  for  the  Collection  of 
Dkbts.  with  the  Statutes  of  I.im* 
it.vtion,  and  amount  anil  kind  of 
property  Kxkmpt  irons  Execution 
in  uvery  State. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  make  an  Assignment  proper- 
ly, with  forms  forCOMi  osition  with 
Creditors,  and  the  Insolvent 
Laws  of  every  State. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  legal  relations  existing  between 
Guardian  and  Ward,  Master  and 
Apprentice,  and  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  What  constitutes  Linrr,  and  Pi.an- 
DRR,  and  the  Law  as  to  MaRRiagK 
Dower  the  Wife's  Light  in  I bgf- 
erty.  Divorce  and  Lt.MONY. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  for  Mechanics’  Liens  in 
every  State,  and  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Laws  of  this  country,  and  how 
to  comply  with  the  same. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  Concerning  Pensions  and 
how  to  obtain  one.  and  the  Pre- 
Emption  Law#  to  Public  Lands. 
IT  TELLS  YOU  The  Law  for  Patents  w tli  mode  of 
procedure  in  obtaining  one,  with 
Intbbf:  Bences,  Assignments  and 
Table  of  Fees. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  make  your  Will,  and  how  to 
Administer"  on  an  Estate  with 
the  law  and  (lie  requirements  there- 
of in  every  State. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  The  meaning  of  Law  Terms  in  gen- 
eral u c,  and  explains  to  you  the 
Legislative,  I xkcctive  and  Ju- 
dicial I owKRsnf  both  the  General 
and  State  Governments. 

IT  TELLS  YOU  How  to  keep  out  of  Law,  by  show- 
ing how  to  do  your  business  legally, 
thus  saving  a vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, ami  vexatious  litigation,  by  its 
timely  consultation. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to 
Every  Farmer,  F.very  Mechanic  I.veby  Man  of  Busi- 
ness, and  Everybody  in  Lvery  State,  on  receipt  of 
$1  00,  or  in  law  style  of  binding  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  Si&rSJfS: 

cry  where,  in  selling  the  above  ivoik,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  the  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Puui.isnEit, 

No.  617  Sansom  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|HiHhulCU|9  InoNoiu  is  W iioopino  Louoii,  Asm- 
MA,  l.'ATABRn,  It  K L I K V L L),  by 
KitoWN’S  HUONG1IIAL  TROCHES, 

“A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs,”  &c. 

l)r.  G.  F.  Bigelow,  Boston. 

“ Great  service  in  subduing  Hoarseness." 

REV.  DANIEL  WISE. 

11 T recommend  their  use  to  Puiilio  Speakkrs.” 

Rev.  E.  11.  Chapin,  New  York. 

“ That  trouble  in  my  throat,  (/or  which  the  ‘ Troche ft 
is  a specific)  having  made  me  often  a mere  whisperer." 

N.  P.  WILLIS. 

**  Most  salutary  relief  in  Bronchitis.” 

Rev.  S.  Seigfrieo,  Morristown,  Ohio. 

"Beneficial  when  compelled  to  speak,  suffering  from 
Cold."  , Rev.  S.  J.  P.  Anderson,  St.  Louis. 

"Effectual  in  removing  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of 
the  Throat , so  common  t nth  Speakers  and  Singers." 
l’rof.  M.  STACY  JOHNSON,  LiiGrange,  Ga., 
Teacher  of  Music,  Southern  Female  College. 

“ Great  benefit  when  taken  before  and  after  preaching, 
as  they  prevent  Hoarseness.  From  their  past  effect,  1 
think  they  will  be  of  permanent  aiivant  ge  to  me." 

Rov.  E.  Row  lev,  A.M.j 
President  Athens  College,  Tenn. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  25  cents  per  box. 

Also,  BROWN’S  LAXATIVE  TROCHES,  or  Cathar- 
tic Lozenges , for  Dyspepsia , Indigestion , Constipation, 
Headache,  Bilious  A ffections,  A c. 


Boston,  Oct.  30, 1S59. 

Gentlemen,— I have  used  your  Cocoaine  about  six 
weeks,  and  its  effect  is  so  mnrkcd  and  extraordinary  that 
I deem  it  my  duty  to  state  it  to  you. 

My  worst  complaint  for  several  years  has  been  Dand- 
ruff, with  itching  and  irritation  of  the  scalp.  After 
brushing  my  hair,  my  coat-collar  would  be  covered  witli 
the  white  scales,  (dandruff,)  which  looked  like  a sliower 
of  snow.  My  barber  tried  various  applications  without 
effect.  His  abuse  of  your  Coeoaine,  and  his  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  use  it,  provoked  me  to  procure  and  try  it  I 
have  used  less  than  a bottle.  The  dandruff,  and  the  ir- 
ritation which  caused  it,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
my  hair  was  never  before  in  so  good  condition. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  FULLER. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Hade  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  & Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SIIIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Sliirt  for 
$13  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $1S  fine  shirts.  v- 

80  yards  of  New- York  Mills  muslin  at  14Xc.  per  yd.. $4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1;  buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  dealers,  generally,  at  50  cents  a bottle. 


No  more  Hard  Work. 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $t. 

from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  In  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


House  Cleaning  Merc  Play. 

EDWARDS’S  PAINT  RESTORER 

FOR  SPRING  CLEANING. 

Price  per  package  sufficient  to  clean  a moderate  sized 
house. 

25  CENTS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  Grocers,  &c. 

Address 

FISHER,  DAY  & CO., 
Proprietors, 

Salem,  Mass. 


SEMMONS  & CO., 

OPTICAL  INSTITUTE,  6C91  BROADWAY, 
Under  Lafarge  House,  New  York. 


Messrs.  SUMMONS  & CO.,  Oculists'  Opticians,  wo  aid 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  citizens  and  strang- 
ers to  their  immense  assortment  of 

GOLD.  SILVER,  STEEL,  AND  OTHER 
SPECTACLES, 

GOLD,  STEEL,  TORTOISE-SHELL,  AND  PLATED 
EYE-GLASSES, 

LORGNETS, 

AND  PROSPECTIVE  GLASSES, 
Inserted  with  their  celebrated 
BRAZILIAN  PEBBLES, 

WHICH  PRESERVES  AND 

STRENGTHEN  THE  SIGHT. 
Also,  PERESCOPIG,  CONCAVE  AND  CONVEX 
GLASSES  of  every  description. 

OPERA  GLASSES, 

RACE  COURSE  GLASSES, 

FIELD  GLASSES, 

MARINE  GLASSES. 
We  annex  a list  of  prices,  anti  can  furnish  persons  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  onr  Spectacles,  when  one  of 
their  old  glasses  is  forwarded  by  mail. 

Best  standard  gold  frames,  with  improved  Brazilian 
pebbles,  $20. 

Fine  gold  frames  with  Brazilian  pebbles,  $12  to  $15. 
Bine  steel  English  and  French  frames,  with  best  Bra- 
zilian pebbles,  $6  to  $9. 

Eve-glasses,  gold  frames,  Brazilian  peLble,  $10  $12 
$15,  $10. 

Eye-glasses,  steel  frames,  Brazilian  pebble,  $0  to  $7. 
“ tortoise  shell,  “ •»  $6  to  $7. 


IRON-AMALGAM  BELLS. 

Churches,  Schools.  Academics  and  Fire-Alarm  Bells 
at  following  prices:  800  lbs.  Bell.  $100;  320  lbs.,  $50; 
300  lbs.,  $35 ; 170  lbs  down  to  50  lbs.  sizes,  from  $20  to 
$6,  each  including  Yoke,  Standard,  Crank,  or  Wheel 
ready  for  use,  and  warranted  for  12  months.  Delivered 
to  Transportation  Co.  upon  receipt  of  price. 

M.  C.  CHADWICK  & CO  , 17  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y. 


A GREAT  GOSPEL  PICTURE.— The 

Cheapest  Engraving  ever  Published.  — Day- 
ton  & Co.’s  Mugnificent  Engraving  of  Thonvaldsen's  SA- 
CRED STATUES  in  the  Cathedral  of  Copenhagen,  rep- 
resenting CHRIST  AND  III3  APOSTLES,  36  inches  in 
length  and  24  inches  m width. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Prime , Editor  of  Few  York  Observer. 
Tiiorwaldsen’s  Statuary.  — One  of  the  pictures 
hangs  in  ottr  study,  and  we  regard  the  work  as  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  the  wants  of  every  Christian  household. 

The  religious  Press  of  the  country  speak  in  enraptured 
terms  of  the  work,  and  recommend  its  introduction  into 
every  family  in  the  land.  The  proof-sheets  were  sold  at 
$35  each;  but  with  the  view  of  affording  every  family  an 
opportunity  to  possess  this  “instructive  picture,”  the 
proprietors  afford  it,  and  an  elegant  Bible  bound  in  vel- 
vet, for  $2  25.  the  25  cents  being  for  return  postage. 
$1  12  will  secure  a letter  of  Agency  with  one  copy  of  the 
Engraving.  $4  50  will  ensure  six  pictures,  postage  free, 
to  one  address.  Address 

DAYTON  & CO..  37  Park  Row. 


DR.  J.  B.  MAKCIIISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  anil  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  cose 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation.  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Lcucorrhuea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK.  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago:  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Pliilad. 

J.  B.  MARCH  1ST.  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN, 

200  Muliifrry  Street,  New  York. 

Being  in  constant  receipt  of  inquiries  from  onr  breth- 
ren, respecting  Sewing  Machines,  with  requests  to  rec- 
ommend ami  purchase,  we  have,  in  conjunction  with 
some  lady  friends,  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined 
the  various  machines,  of  practical  value  for  family  sew- 
ing, and  find  those  made  by  The  Wii teler  & Wilson 
Manufacturing  Company,  505  Broadway,  New  York, 
to  fully  combine  the  essentials  of  a good  instrument,  and 
such  as  we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Having  seen  so  favorable  results  from  their  use,  in  our 
own  and  the  households  of  our  friends,  we  are  desirous 
that  their  benefits  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren, 
and  hence  have  interested  ourselves  in  their  behalf. 

With  best  wishes,  your  Brethren, 

Abel  Stevens,  Thos.  Carlton, 

James  Floy,  J.  Porter, 

Daniel  Wise,  J.  Benj.  Edwards, 

David  ■ — 


Baltimore. 


Tliis  popular  nouse  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

This  Natural  Mineral  Water,  now  very  exteusiv 
r used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  682  Broadway. 


SUPPORTER 


HERNIA  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES  CURED. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particulars  sent 
free  to  any  one  by  addressing  BARNES  & PARK,  Gen- 
eral Agents,  Nos.  13  and  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Perry’s  Japanese 
Boot  and  Shoe  Polish. 

Splendid  gloss.  No  rubbing.  Soils  nothing. 
Sold  everywhere. 

Japanese  Polish  Co., 

No.  4-17  Broome  Street,  one  door  west  of  Broad i 


“Medical  Common  Sense.” 

Send  and  get  the  Contents  Table  of  this  remarkable 
book,  interesting  to  every  body.  Sent  free  by  address- 
ing DR.  FOOTE,  546  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  WHITE  TEETH 

sweet' BREATH, 

Use  Thurston’s  Tooth  Powder, 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

Prepared  only  by  WELLS  & CO.,  115  FRANKLIN 
ST.,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  by  all  Druggists  in  the  U.  3. 


'he  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 
VELOPE, .i us*-  issued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
jrpd).  «t  I'.verdell's  Wedding  Card  Depot.  No.  302 

SadWiy,  f®1'.!  Dtiahe  Street  Also,  French  Paper. 


1 /AfT  PER  MONTH  made  bv  any  one 

tip  JL  V JyJ  with  $10  Stencil  Tools.  Address  JOHN 
MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


BtttitizetFb/ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


They  rose  together  as  the  Captain  spoke.  “ Adieu ! chere  Rosalie,  we  shall  soon  meet  again,  let 
us  hope,  never  more  to  part.”  “ Adieu,  Nathalie  ! adieu,  dearest  sister!  adieu  ! adiei^!” 

The  loving  arms  were  twined  around  each  other  in  the  last  embrace ; the  tears  fell  like  gentle 
rain,  but  with  smiles  of  hope  and  trustfulness  they  parted. 

“Ay,”  said  the  sturdy  skipper,  as  he  stood  with  eyes  brimful  of  moisture  regarding  the  sisters, 
“ay!  trust  me  for  bringing  von  together  again.  Well  do  I remember  when  you  were  little  wee 
things  when  I brought  you  to  France  after  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica;  just  like  these  little  rogues 
here” — and  he  laid  his  brawny  paws  on  the  heads  of  the  children,  who  clung  to  each  other  within 
the  folds  of  their  mothers’  dresses  ; “ but  never  fear,  my  darlings,”  he  went  on,  “ you  will  meet  hap- 
pily again  ! Ay ! that  you  shall,  if  old  Jacob  Blunt  be  above  land  or  water.” 

A boat  which  was  lying  alongside  the  brig  shoved  oft',  the  little  boy  who  had  been  left  on  board 
was  held  high  above  the  rail  in  the  arms  of  a sturdy  negro,  while  the  mother  stood  beside  him,  wav- 
ing her  handkerchief  to  the  boat  as  it  pulled  rapidly  toward  the  shore. 

“ Man  the  windlass,  lads !”  cried  the  Captain.  “Mister  Binks,  brace  round  the  head  yards,  and 
up  with  the  jib  as  soon  as  the  anchor’s  aweigh.” 

The  windlass  clinked  as  the  iron  palls  caught  the  strain  of  the  cable,  the  anchor  was  wrenched 
from  its  oozy  bed ; the  vessel’s  head  fell  off',  and,  gathering  way,  she  moved  quietly  down  the  Rirer 
Garonne. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CALM. 

The  great  lumbering  brig  with  yards  square,  mainsail  hauled  up,  with  the  jib  and  spanker  in  the 
brails,  lay  listlessly  rolling  on  the  easy  swell  of  the  water,  giving  a gentle  send  forward  every  minute 
or  so,  when  the  sluggish  sails  would  come  with  a thundering  slap  against  the  masts,  and  the  loose 
cordage  would  rattle  like  a drum-major’s  ratan  on  a spree.  The  sea  was  one  glossy  mirror  of  un- 
dulations, shimmering  out  into  full  blaze  as  the  rising  sun  just  threw  its  rays  along  the  crest  of 
the  ocean  swell;  and  then  dipping  down  into  the  rolling  mass,  the  hue  would  change  to  a dark 
green,  and  coming  up  again  under  the  brig’s  black  counter  would  swish  out  into  a little  shower  of 
bubbles  and  sparkle  again  joyously. 

Away  oft  in  the  distance  lay  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  The  early  haze  about  the  mountain  tops 
rising  like  a white  lace  vail  from  the  deep  valleys  below,  with  here  and  there  a white  dot  of  a clus- 
ter of  buildings,  gleamed  out  from  the  sombre  land,  like  the  flicker  of  a heliotrope;  and  at  inter- 
vals, the  base  of  the  coast  bursting  forth  in  a long  heavy  fringe  of  foam,  as  the  lazy  breakers  chafed 
idly  about  the  rocks  of  some  projecting  headland.  Nearer,  too,  were  the  dark  succession  of  waving 
blue  lines  in  parallel  bars  and  patches  of  the  young  laud  wind,  tipping  the  backs  of  the  rollers  in  a 


A PIRATE  OF  EMINENCE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES; 

f)is  Coucs  anti  ^ploits, 

TOGETHER 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SINGULAR  MANNER  BY  WHICH  HE 
DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE. 


By  LIEUT.  HENRY  A.  WISE,  U.S.N.  (HARRY  GRINGO), 

AUTHOR  OF  “ LOS  GRINGOS”  AND  “TALES  FOR  TIIE  MA  RISES." 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1800,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.]  • 


CHAPTER  I. 

SPREADING  THE  STRANDS. 

IT  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  and  in  the  River  Garonne, 
where  a large,  wholesome  merchant  brig  lay  placidly  on  the  broad  and  shining  water.  The 
fair  city  of  Bordeaux,  with  its  great  mass  of  yellow-tinted  buildings,  towers,  and  churches, 
rose  from  the  river’s  banks,  and  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  great  mart  came  faintly  to  the  ear. 
The  sails  of  the  brig  were  loosed,  the  crew  were  hauling  home  the  sheets  and  hoisting  the 
topsails  with  the  clear,  hearty  songs  of  English  sailors,  while  the  anchor  was  under  foot 
and  the  chain  rubbing  with  a taut  strain  against  the  vessel’s  bluff  bows.  At  the  gangway 
stood  a large,  handsome  seaman,  bronzed  by  the  sun  and  winds  of  about  half  a century, 
dressed  in  a squarc-cut  blue  jacket  and  loose  trowsers,  talking  to  the  pilot — a brown  little 
Frenchman,  in  coarse  serge  raiment  and  large,  clumsy  sabots.  The  conversation  between 
them  was  carried  on  partly  by  signs,  for,  in  answer  to  the  pilot,  the  other  threw  his  stal- 
wart arm  aloft  toward  the  folds  of  the  spreading  canvas  and  nodded  his  head. 

“Fort  lien!  vile  done!  mon  Cupitaine,”  said  the  pilot;  “the  tide  is  on  the  ebb,  let  us 
go!  Up  anchor!” 

“Ay,  pilot!”  replied  the  Captain, pulling  out  his  watch.  “In  ten  minutes;  the  ladies, 
you  know,  must  have  time  to  say  ‘ good-bv.’  Isn’t  it  so,  my  pilot  ?” 

The  gallant  little  Frenchman  smiled  in  acquiescence,  and  taking  off  his  glazed  hat  with 
the  air  of  a courtier,  said,  “Pardicu!  certainly,  why  not?  Jean  Marie  would  lose  his  pi- 
lotage rather  than  hurry  a lady.” 

Going  aft  to  the  raised  cabin  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  Captain  softly  opened  the  weather 
door,  and  looking  in,  said,  in  a kindly  tone, 

“ It  is  time  to  part,  my  friends;  the  pilot  says  we  are  losing  the  strength  of  the  tide,  so 
wo  must  kiss  and  h3  off.” 

Two  lovely  women  were  sitting,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  6n  the  sofa  of  the  transom.  Ton 
■aw  they  were  sisters  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  a little  boy  and  girl  tumbling  around 
their  knees  showed  they  wove  mothers ; young  mothers,  too,  for  the  soft,  full,  rounded  forms 
of  womanhood,  with-tlm  flush,  of  health  and  matronly  pride  tinged  their  cheeks,  while  mass- 
es of  dark  hair  teaMd  over  fheir  skstoth  brews  and  tearful  eyes  tbld  the  stfrry  at  a glance. 
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flqtterlpg  ripple  of  cat’s-paws  and  then  wander- 
ing sportively  away  out  to  sea. 

; Abaft  stood  a low,  squat-built  sailor  at  the 
wheel;  his  striped  Guernsey  cap  hanging  on  one 
of  the  *pokcs,  and  his  body  leaning,  half  asleep, 
over  the  barrel,  which  gave  him  a sharp  twitch 
every  now  and  then  when  the  sea  caught  the 
rnddibr  on  the  wrong  side.  Near  at  hand,  with 
an  arm  around  an  after  topmast  backstay,  and 
head  resting  over  the  rail,  was  the  mate,  Mr. 
Binks,  with  a spy-glass  to  his  eye,  through  which 
he  Was  peering  at  the  distant  hills  of  Jamaica. 
Presently,  as  lie  slowly  was  about  to  withdraw 
tlie  &ass  tube,  and  as  the  old  brig  yawed  with 
her  lead  in-shore,  something  appeared  to  arrest 
his  attention,  for  changing  his  position  and  climb- 
ing up  to  the  break  of  the  deck  cabin  he  steadied 
himself  by  the  shrouds,  and  rubbing  his  eye  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  shirt,  he  gave  a long  look  through 
the  glass,  muttering  to  himself  the  while.  At 
last,  having  apparently  made  up  his  mind,  he 
sung  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  in  this  strain  : 

“Ben,  my  lad,  look  alive;  catch  a turn  with 
them  halliards  over  the  lee-wheel ; and  just  take 
this  ’ere  glass  and  trip  up  to  the  fore  yard  and 
see  what  ye  make  of  that  fellow,  here  away  un- 
der the  enstermost  headland.” 

Ben,  without  more  ado,  secured  the  spokes  of 
the  wheal,  clapped  his  cap  on  his  head,  hitched 
up  his  trowsers,  and  taking  the  glass  from  the 
mate  rolled  away  up  the  fore  rigging.  Mean- 
whill  Mr.- Binks  walked  forward,  stopping;  a mo- 
ment at  the  caboose  to  take  a tin  pot  of  coffee 
from  the  cook,  and  then  going  on  to  the  topsail- 
sheet  bifts,  he  carefully  seated  himself  and  leis- 
-'urety  began  to  stir  up  the  sugar  in  his  beverage 
with  an  iron  spoon ; making  a little  cymbal  mu- 
sic with  it  on  the  outside  while  he  gulped  it 
down.  He  had  not  been  many  minutes  occu- 
pied in  this  way  when  Ben  hailed  the  deck 
from  the  fore  yard. 

“ On  deck  there  !” 

“ Hullo  1”  replied  Mr.  Binks. 

“I  see  that  craft,”  cried  Ben;  “she’s  a fore 
and  after,  sails  down  and  sweeping  along  the 
land.  She  hasn’t  got  a breath  of  wind.  Sir.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Binks,  speaking  into 
the  tin  pot  with  a sound  like  a sheet-iron  organ, 
“come  down.” 

As  Ben  wriggled  himself  off  the  fore  yard  and 
caught  hold  of  the  futtock  shrouds  to  swing  in 
to  the  standing  rigging,  ho  suddenly  paused, 
and  putting  the  glass  again  to  his  eye  he  sung 
out:  “I  sav,  Sir!  Here  is  a big  chap  away  off 
on  the  other  quarter,  under  topsails.  There! 
Perhaps  ye  can  see  him  from  the  deck,  about 
a handspike  clear  of  the  sun” — pointing  with 
the  spy-glass  as  he  spoke  in  the.  proper  direc- 
tion. 

“ All  right,”  said  the  mate,  as  he  began  again 
the  cymbal  pot  and  spoon  music,  “ Becalmed, 
ain’t  lie?” 


“ Yes,  Sir,  not  enough  air  to  raise  a lmir  on 
my  old  grandmother’s  wig !”  muttered  Ben,  as 
he  slowly  trotted  down  the  rigging. 

Tiie  sun  came  up  glowing  like  a ball  of  fire. 
Tiie  land  wind  died  away  long  before  it  fluttered 
far  off  from  the  island,  and,  saving  the  uneasy 
clatter  at  times  of  the  loose  sails  and  running 
gear,  all  remained  as  before.  It  was  getting  on 
toward  eight  o’clock,  and  the  Captain  came  tip 
from  his  cabin  below. 

Going  to  the  latticed  door  of  the  deck  cabin 
the  jolly  skipper  threw  it  wide  open,  clapped  his 
hands  together  thrice,  and  then  placing  them  to 
liis  mouth  like  a speaking-trumpet  he  bellowed 
out  in  a deep,  low  roar, 

“Ileavo  out  there,  all  hands!  Heave  out, 
lady-bird  and  baby!  Land  ho!” 

Then  came  a joyous  note  from  a soft,  sweet 
voice  within  a screen  drawn  across  the  after- 
cabin,  mingled  with  a little  cooing  grunt  from 
a child,  and  presently  an  inner  door  swung  back, 
and  the  sweetest  little  tot  of  a boy  came  tum- 
bling out  into  the  open  space,  and  sprang  at 
once  into  the  Captain’s  arms.  The  little  fellow 
buried  his  brown  curly  head  into  the  old  skip- 
per’s whiskers,  and  then,  kicking  up  bis  flit  naked 
legs,  he  laughed  and  chattered  like  a magpie. 

“ Alia ! you  young  scamp,  this  small  nose 
smells  the  oranges  and  cinnamon,  eh  ? And 
dear  lazy  mamma  shuts  her  pretty  eyes  and 
won’t  look  for  papa,  and  so  near  home,  too !” 

Here  Madame  Rosalie’s  low  sweet  voice  trill- 
ed out  merrily  in  a slightly  foreign  accent,  while 
the  contralto  tones  vibrated  on  the  car  like  tlio 
note  of  a harp. 

“ Ah ! bon  Capitaine,  how  could  you  deceive 
me?  Still,  I forgive  you  for  telling  me  last 
night  wo  were  so  far  from  Kingston.  When 
you  know,  too,”  she  went  on  in  her  Creole  ac- 
cent, “how  I love  and  want  to  sco  my  dear 
husband  these  last  four  years,  since  you  carried 
him  away  in  your  good  big  ship.  But  never 
mind,  my  good  friend,  I shall  pay  you  off  one 
of  these  days,  and  now  send,  please,  for  Banou 
to  dress  his  little  boy.” 

Scarcely  had  the  worthy  skipper  reached  a 
bell-rope  near  at  hand,  and  given  it  one  jerk, 
than  the  cabin  door  opened  and  in  stepped  a 
brawny  black,  whose  bare  woolly  head  and  white 
teeth  and  ey<?s  glittered  with  delight.  There 
was  that  about  his  face  which  indicated  intel- 
ligence, courage,  devotion,  and  humanity — those 
indescribable  marks  of  expression  which  nature 
sometimes  stamps  in  unmistakable  lines  on  the 
skin,  whether  it  he  white  or  black.  He  was  be- 
low the  middle  height,  but  thp  large  head  was 
set  with  a great  swelling  throat  on  the  shoulders 
of  a Titan.  His  loose  white  and  red  striped 
shirt  was  thrown  well  back  over  bis  black  and 


broad  chest;  and  putting  out  a pair  of  mus- 
eular  arms  that  seemed  as  massive  and  heavy 
as  lignum  vitro,  the  boy  jumped  from  the  Cap- 
tain to  meet  them  ; and  then  sticking  liis  little 
soft  legs  down  the  slack  of  Banou’s  shirt,  lie 
ran  his  rosy  fingers  in  his  wool,  and  shouted 


arms  around  the  little  fellow,  nnd  smoothed 
down  bis  scanty  night-dress  as  if  it  were  the 
plumage  of  a bird,  “olio!  little  Master  Henri 
loves  liis  Banou,  eh?  Good,  he  take  hath.” 

Bearing  his  charge  out  upon  the  quarter-deck 
beneath  the  awning,  he  pulled  a large  tub  from 
under  a boat  turned  upside  down  over  the  deck 
cabin;  and  then  while  the  young  monkey  had 
scrambled  round  to  liis  back,  and  was  beating  a 
tattoo  with  his  tiny  fists  on  his  shoulders,  Banou 
caught  up  n bucket  and  proceeded  to  draw  wa- 
ter from  over  the  side,  which  be  dashed  into  the 
tub.  When  be  had  nearly  filled  the  tub  be  felt 
around  with  his  black  paws  as  delicately  as  if 
he  was  about  to  seize  a mosquito,  and  clutching 
the  kicking  legs  with  one  hand,  he  spun  the 
little  fellow  a somersault  over  his  head,  mid 
skinning  off  at  the  same  time  his  diminutive 
frock,  lie  plunged  him  into  the  sparkling  brine, 
singing  the  while  in  a laughing  chant : 

“Dis  is  de  way  strong  Banou  catch  him, 

First  he  strip  amt  den  lie  ’pla-li  him; 

Ilenri  lie  jump  and  cream  for  his  inodcr, 

But  Banou  lub  him  more  dan  his  brodcrP 

Here  the  brawny  nurse  would  souse  bim  head 
over  heels  in  the  sparkling  water,  lift  him  up  at 
every  dip,  rub  his  black  nose  all  over  him,  mak- 
ing mock  bites  at  the  little  legs  nnd  stomach ; 
and  finally,  holding  him  aloft,  dripping,  laugh- 
ing, nnd  struggling,  go  on  with  bis  refrain: 

“What  will  papa  my  when  he  sees  hint, 

Pienninny  boy  dnt’is  sure  to  please  him? 

Big  Itinon  ha  rub  and  dress  him. 

But  little  Henri  ho  kick  and  pinch  liitnl” 

All  this  time  the  men  seated  forward  on  flic 
deck,  pegging  away  deep  into  their  mess-kids, 
would  pause  occasionally,  shake  their  gr  at  tar- 
ry fingers  at  the  imp,  chuckle  pleasantly  with 
their  months  full  of  lobseonse,  ns  if  the  urchin 
belonged  to  them  as  individual  property. 

“Oho,  my  little  massn!”  said  the  black,  nt 
last,  “what  will  papa  say  to-morrow  when  he 
sees  his  brave  Henri?” 

“Ah,  how  happy  he  will  be,  Banou!”  said 
the  lovely  mother,  who  had  just  come  on  deck, 
as  she  kissed  the  mouth  of  the  young  scamp, 
while  the  black  wrapped  and  dried  his  little  na- 
ked body  in  a large  towel. 

“Ah,  yes,  my  mistress,  we  all  will  be  happy 
once  more  to  get  home  to  master  on  the  planta- 
tion.” 

“Tell  me!  tell  me,  good  Capitaine,” said  she, 
turning  in  a pretty  coquettish  way  to  the  skip- 
per, “when  shall  we  get  in  port?” 

It  was  a sight  to  see  her,  in  the  loose  white 
morning  gown  folded  in  plaits  about  the  swelling 
bosom,  tier  slender  waist  clasped  bv  a flowing 
blue  sash, ‘the  dark  brown  satin  bands  of  her 
hair  confined  by  a large  gold  filigree  pin,  nnd 
half-concealed  by  a jaunty  little  French  cap, 
with  the  ribbons  floating  about,  her  pear-shaped 
ears.  And  while  her  soft,  dark,  hazel  eyes  were 
bent  eagerly  toward  the  solid  old  skipper,  nnd 
her  round,  rosy,  dimpled  fingers  clasped  a min- 
iatnre-locket  fastened  by  a massive  linked  gold 
chain  around  her  neck,  ah,  she  was  a sight  to 
see  nnd  lave! 

“Tell  me,  mon  chcr  Capitaine  Blunt,  how 
many  hours  or  minutes  will  it  be  before  I shall 
sec  my  husband  ?” 

The  good-natured  skipper  laughed  pleasantly 
at  the  eagerness  of  his  pretty  passenger,  mid 
opening  his  hands  wide,  lie  gave  vent  to  a long, 
low  whistle,  and  replied, 

“ When  the  wind  comes  from  good  San  An- 
tonio, my  lady-bird — when  the  sea-breeze  makes 
— then  the  oid  brig  will  reel  off  the  knots  ! But 
see ! just  now  not  a breath  to  keep  a tropic  bird’s 
wings  out!  There,  look  ut  thaHbllow !” 

High  up  in  the  heavens  two  or  three  man-of- 
war  birds,  with  wide-spread  pointed  wings  and 
their  swallow  tails  cut  as  sharp  as  knife-blades, 
were  heading. seaward,  and  every  little  while 
falling  in  a rapid  sidelong  plunge,  as  if  in  a vacu- 
um, and  then  again  giving  an  almost  impercep- 
tible dash  with  their  pinions  as  they  recovered 
the  lost  gpace  and  continued  on  in  their  silent 
flight. 

“That’s  a sure  sign,  Madame  Rosalie,”  con- 
tinned  the  skipper,  “that  the  trade-wind  has 
blown  itself  out,  nnd  the  chances  are  that  this 
hot  sun  will  drink  up  the  flying  clouds  and  leave 
us  in  a dead  calm  till  t ie  moon  quarters  to-night. 
What  sny  you,  Mr.  Binks,  am  I right  ?” 

“Never  know’d  you  to  be  wrong,  Sir,”  said 
the  mate,  with  an  honest  intonation  of  voice,  ns 
lie  tried  to  stare  the  sun  out  of  countenance  in 
following  the  Captain's  glance. 

“Ilelas!”  said  the  young  mother,  with  a lit- 
tle sigh  of  sadness  ns  she  stood  peering  over  the 
lee  rail  to  the  green  hills  and  slopes  of  the  isl- 
and, standing  now  out  boldly,  with  the  lofty  blue 
mountains  cutting  the  skv  ten  thousand  fret  in 
mid-heaven;  “so  near,  too,  and  he  is  thinking 
and  waiting  for  ns!” 

“Come,"  exclaimed  the  shipper,  heartily, 
“the  youngster  wants  liis  breakfast!” 


CHAPTER  III. 
men  noon. 

Ilton  noon ! Still  the  stanch  old  brig  bowed 
and  dipped  her  bluff  bows  into  the  long,  easy 
swell  of  the  tropics  ; the.  round,  flu;  counter  sent 
the  briny  bubbles  sparkling  away  in  the  glare  of 
the  noontide  sun  ; the  sails  flapped  and  chafed 
against  the  spars  and  rigging,  while  the  crew 
sheltered  themselves  beneath  the  awnings  and 
dozed  on  peacefully. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  large  sail  that  had 
been  seen  from  the  brig  in  the  early  morning. 
For,  with  a lofty  spread  of  kites  and  a studding- 
sail  or  two,  she  at  times  caught  a flirting  puff 
of  air ; and  when  the  sun  bad  passed  the  zen- 
ith she  had  approached  within  half  n mile  or 
less  of  the  brig.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
stranger’s  character.  Her  taunt,  trim  masts, 
square  yards,  and  cleat',  delicate  black  tracery 
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of  rigging,  shadowed  by  a wide  spread  of  snow- 
white  canvas' over  the  low,  dark  bull — which  at 
every  roll  in  the  gentle*ttndiilatioua  exposed  a 
row  of  ports  with  a gluncc  of  white  inner  bul- 
warks— while  the  brass,  stars,  of  her  battery  re- 
flected sparks  of  fire  from  tho  blazing  rays  of 
the  sun,  showed  site  was  a man-of-war. 

“ She’s  one  of  our  cruisers,  I think,  Sir,”  said 
the  mate,  as  lie  handed  the  spy-glass  to  the 
Captain;  “but  Ben  here  believes  contrariwise, 
and  says  she  is  a French  corvette.” 

“Have  to  try  again,  Mr.  Binks;  for  to  my 
mind  she’s  nil  out-aiid-out  Yankee  sloop-of-war. 
Ay!  there  goes  liis  colors, up  to  the  gaff!  so  up 
with  our  ensign,  or  else  lie’ll  be  burning  some 
powder  for  us.”  , - 

Even  while  they  were  speaking  her  flag  went 
rapidly  up  in  a roll  to  the  corvette’s  peak,  when, 
shaking  itself  clear,  it  lay  white  and  red,  with  a 
galaxy  of  white  stars  in  a blue  union,  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  spanker;  while  at  the  same  instant 
a long,  thin  conch-whip  of  a pennant  unspun  it- 
self from  the  main  truck,  ami  hung  motionless 
in  the  calm  down  the  mast.  Her  decks  were 
full  of  men,  standing  in  groups  under  the  shade 
of  the  sails  to  leeward ; nnd  on  the  poop  were 
three  or  four  officers  in  uniform  and  straw  hats. 
Otic  of  tlics'  last  stood  for  some  time  gazing  nt 
tho  brig — otic  hand  resting  oil  the  ratlines  of 
tho  ntizzen-sh roods,  nnd  the  other  slowlv  swing- 
ing a trumpet  backward  and  forward.  Present- 
ly an  officer  with  a pair  of  gleaming  epmtlefson 
liis  shoulders  mounted  the  poop  ladder,  touched 
liis  hat,  and  waved  his  hand  toward  the  brig.  A 
moment  after,  “Brig  ahoy!”  canto  in  a sharp, 
clear,  manly  tone  through  the  trumpet. 

“Sir!” 

“What  brig  is  that?-’ 

“The  Martha.  Blunt , named  after  mv  dear 
old  wife,  God  bless  her ! nnd  myself,  Jacob 
Blunt,  God  bless  me!”  added  the  jolly  skipper, 
in  n aoito  rore  chuckle  to  the  fair  passenger  who 
stood  beside  him. 

“Where  are  you  from,  and  where  bound?” 
came  again  through  the  trumpet. 

“Bordeaux,  and  bound  to  Kingston.  We 
have  a free  passport  from  Sir  Robert  Caldcr 
and  Admiral  Villenenvc.”  There  was  a wave 
of  the  trumpet  as  the  speaker  finished  bailing, 
and  then  touching  his  lmt  to  the  officer  with  the 
•gold  swabs,  and  pausing  only  a moment,  be 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  corvette’s  poop. 

“It  would  be  no  more  nor  polite  in  him  to 
tell  us  wlint  his  name  is  alter  all  the  questions 
lie’s  axed.” 

“Don’t,  ye  know,  Mr.  Binks,”  broke  in  the 
Captain,  “that  the  dignity  of  a man-of-war  is 
sieli  that  it  wouldn’t  be  discreet  to  tell  no  more 
than  that  she  has  a cargo  of  cannon-balls  and 
going  on  a cruise  nnv  whercs,  which  ye  may 
believe  is  as  much  valuable  information  ns  we 
might  get  out  of  our  own  calabashes  without 
asking  a question.” 

“You  are  allots  right,  Captain  Blunt,  but  I 
did  not  tax  mv  mind  to  think  when  I spoke 
them  remarks,”  said  Binks,  deferentially. 

The  cruiser,  however,  seemed  more  commu- 
nicative than  the  mate  gave  her  credit  for,  and 
a moment  after  the  officer  with  the  trumpet 
sung  out, 

“This  is  tho  United  States  ship Scovfge,  from 
Fort  Royal,  bound  on  a cruise ! Please  report 
us.” 

And  again,  after  a few  words  apparently  with 
the  officer  with  the  epaulets,  the  trumpet  was 
raised  to  liis  lips,  and  lie  asked,  “Have  you  seen 
ativ  vessels  lately?” 

The  skipper  was  on  the  point  of  answering 
the  bail,  when  liis  mate  said,  “Beg  pardon, 
Captain  Blunt,  but  Ben  nnd  me  made  out  a fore 
and  aft  schooner,  airly  this  morning,  with  sweeps 
out,  pulling  in  under  the  outermost  headland 
there,”  pointing  with  his  horny  finger  as  he 
spoke. 

“Nothing,  Sir,  but  a small  schooner  at  day- 
light sweeping  to  windward." 

“What?”  came  back  in  a clear,  quick  note 
from  the  corvette. 

“ Small  fore  and  after,  Sir,  with  sails  down 
and  sweeps  out,  close  under  the  land." 

In  a moment  two  or  three  officers  on  the 
cruiser’s  deck  put  their  heads  together,  several 
glasses  were  directed  toward  the  now  dim  mirage- 
like  shadow  of  the  island,  and  the  next  instant 
the  ♦harp  ring  of  a boatswain’s  whistle  was 
beard,  followed  by  a gruff  call  of  “Away  there! 
Ariols  mvay !” 

Immediately  a clusterof  sailors,  in  white  frocks 
and  trowsers  and  straw-hats,  sprang  over  the 
ship's  quarter  to  the  davits;  and  then  with  a 
chirruping,  surging  pipe,  a boat  fell  rapidly  to 
the  water.  The  falls  were  cast  oft',  the  cutter 
hauled  up  to  the  gangway,  nnd  soon  an  officer 
stepped  over  the  side  nnd  tripped  down  to  the 
boat.  The  white  blades  of  the  oars  stood  tip  on 
end  in  a double  line,  the  boat  pushed  off,  the 
oars  fell  with  a single  splash,  and  she  steered 
for  the  brig.  Descending  down  into  the  gentle 
valley  of  the  long  swell,  she  would  disappear  for 
an  instant,  till  nothing  hut  the  white  lints  and 
feather  blades  of  the  oars  were  visible;  and 
again  rising  on  the  crest,  the  water  flashed  off 
in  foam  from  her  bows  as  she  came  dancing  on. 

In  a. few  minutes  the  coxswain  cried  “Way 
enough,”  and  throwing  np  his  band  with  the 
word  “Toss,”  the  cutter  shot  swiftly  alongside; 
the  hont-books  of  tli#  bowmen  brought  her  up 
with  a sudden  jar,  and  the  next  moment  an 
officer  with  an  epaulet  on  his  right  shoulder, 
ami  a sword  by  bis  side,  stepped  over  the  gang- 
way. The  ski)  per  was  there  to  receive  him,  to 
whom  lie  touched  his  cap  with  his  fore  finger; 
but  ns  his  eye  glanced  aft  he  saw  a lady,  and  he 
gracefully  removed  his  cap  and  bowed  like  a 
gentleman  to  Iter.  He  was  a man  of  about 
eigbt-and-twenty,  with  a fine,  manly,  sailor-like 
figure  nnd  air,  and  with  a pair  of  bright  de- 
termined gray  eves  in  his  head  that  a rascal 
would  licit  care  to  look  into  twice. 
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“I  am  the  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Scourge 
Sir,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  skipper,  “and  if 
you  will  step  this  way,  I’ll  huve  a few  words 
with  you.” 

This  was  said  in  a careless  tone  of  command, 
but  withal  with  frankness  and  civility.  The 
Captain  led  him  aft  toward  the  taffrail,  but  in 
crossing  the  deck  the  little  tot  of  a bov  followed 
closely  in  bis  wake,  and  getting  hold  of  the 
officer’s  sword,  which  trailed  along  by  its  belt- 
straps  on  the  deck,  lie  got  astride  of  it  nnd 
seized  oh  to  the  coat  skirts  of  the  wearer.  The 
little  tug  be  gave  caused  the  officer  to  turn 
round,  ami  with  a cheerful  smile  and  manner  he 
snatched  the  urchin  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  him 
on  both  checks,  and  ns  lie  put  him  down  again 
and  detached  his  sword  for  him  to  play  with,  he 
exclaimed : 

“What  a glorious  little  reefer  you’ll  make 
one  of  these  days!  Won’t  you?” 

“ OuH  oai!  n, on  Papa!"  said  the  little  scamp, 
as  he  looked  knowingly  up  in  the  officer’s  face. 

“Excuse  my  little  boy,  Kir,” said  bis  mother, 
who  was  in  chase  of  him  ; and  then  turning  to 
the  child  with  a blush  spreading  over  her  lovely 
face,  “It  is  not  your  papa,  Henri ! papa  is  in 
Kingston.” 

“Ab,  madame ! I love  children.  I had  once 
a dear  little  fellow  like  this,  but  both  lie  and 
his  sweet  mother  arc  in  heaven  now.  God  bless 
them !” 

A flush  of  sadness  tinged  bis  manly  checks, 
nnd  lie  passed  bis  band  rapidly  across  liis  e cs, 
as  if  the  dream  was  too  sad  to  dwell  ttj  on  ; but 
changing  his  tone,  while  with  one  hand  he  pat- 
ted the  little  fellow’s  head,  lie  went  oil:  “Ma- 
dame lives  in  Jamaica?” 

“ Oh  yes ! I was  horn  there,  lmt  my  parents 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  when  I was 
quite  a little  child,  and  this  good  Captain  here 
carried  my  sister  and  myself  to  France  soon 
nfier,  where  Monsieur — ’’  here  she  hesitated  and 
blushed  with  pleasure — “where  I married  my 
husband,  who  is  a planter  on  the  island.  Per- 
haps you  may  know  Monsieur  Jules  Piron?” 

“Firon!”  said  the  navy  man  with  warmth. 
“ Ay,  inadnme,  for  ns  fine  a fellow  ns  ever 
planted  sugar!  Know  him  ? Why,  madame,  it 
is  only  a week  ago  that  a lot  of  us  dined  with 
him  at  liis  estate  of  Escondido;  you  know  it, 
madame  ? in  the  grand  piazza  which  looks  down 
the  gorge.  Bnt  lie  behaved  very  shabbily,"  said 
the  officer,  us  bis  fuce  lighted  up  gnyly,  “for  lie 
kept  a spy-glass  to  liis  eye  oficncr  than  the 
wine-glass  to  his  lips,  in  looking  out  seaward,, 
and  in  talking  of  madame  and  the  little  boy  lie 
had  never  seen.” 

“Oh,  Monsieur!  you  make  me  so  happy," 
said  the  lovely  woman,  as  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
heaving  bosom  she  cried,  “ Banou ! Banou ! 
This  gentleman  lias  just  seen  your  good  master.” 

The  black,  who  had  been  standing  near  and 
guarding  every  movement  of  bis  little  charge, 
who  was  trailing  the  sword  about  the  deck,  im- 
mediately a pj  iron  died  the  officer,  and,  falling 
on  bis  knees,  seized  his  hand  nnd  drew  it  toward 
his  face. 

“Ah,  madame,  I sec  that  kindness  meets 
with  a return  as  well  from  a dark  ns  a fair  skin,” 
said  the  offiper  in  a low  tone,  as  he  gently  with- 
drew his  hand  from  Bnnou’s  grasp. 

“But,”  lie  continued,  turning  toward  the 
skipper,  as  the  clear  sound  of  the  cruiser’s  bell 
struck  his  ear,  “I  must  not  forget  what  I came 
for.” 


“You  say,  Captain,  that  you  saw  a schooner 
at  daylight,  eh  ? This  way,  if  you  please” — as 
Ho  raised  his  cap  to  Madame  Piron  and  walked 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck — “ what  was 
she  like  ?” 

“ She  was  reported  to  me  by  the  mate,”  re- 
plied Jacob  Blunt. 

“ Please  send  for  him.  Oh,  Mr. — a — ” 

“Binks,  Sir,”  said  that  individual,  touching 
his  hat,  and  making  an  awkward  scrape  at  a 
bow. 

“Well,  Mr.  Binks,  did  you  clearly  make  out 
the  vessel  you  saw  this  morning  under  the  land  ?” 

“Can’t  sny  exactly,  Sir,  as  I did,  but  Ben 
Brown  there  was  on  the  fore  yard,  and  he  got  a 
good  squint  at  her.” 

“ Ah  ! can  I see  the  man  ?” 

The  mate  straightway  went  forward,  nnd,  aft- 
er a few  pokes  about  the  lee  waist,  Ben  was 
roused  out  from  under  the  jolly-boat  nnd  came 
rolling  aft. 

“ You  saw  the  schooner,  eh  ?”  said  the  Lien- 
tenant,  ns  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  sharp 
questions  and  getting  quick  answers. 

“Yes,  Kir,"  said  the  squat  seaman,  as  he 
hitched  up  his  knife-belt  and  wiped  bis  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  took  oft' his  cap. 

“Where?" 


“ Here  away,  Sir,”  with  a wave  of  liis  hand  : 
“just  clear  of  that  bluff  foreland  where  the  gap 
opens  with  the  Blue  Mountain.” 

•“How  was  she  rigged?” 

“Bare  sticks,  Sir,  not  mnch  of  a bowsprit, 
and  no  sail  spread.  I see  lier  first  by  the  flash 
of  her  sweeps  in  the  rising  sun  as  she  was  head- 
ing about  sou’-sou’enst  into  the  land.” 

“ Two  masts,  you  sny  ?” 

“Av,  Sir;  but  I thought  ns  ’ow  there  was  a 
jigger-like  yard  a stickin’  out  over  her  starn, 
though  I wasn’t  sartin.” 

“So!”  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  a musing  tone 
nnd  with  rather  a grave  face  and  compressed 
lip ; “ that  will  do ; thank  you,  my  man.”  Then 
placing  liis  hand  on  the  skipper’s  shoulder,  lie 
drew  him  to  one  side,  out  of  ear-shot,  and  said, 

“ Captain  Blunt,  are  you  much  acquainted  ii^ 
these  latitudes?” 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir,  me  and  my  old  brig  are  regu- 
lar traders  here,  from  Bordeaux  to  Jamaica  and 
so  home  to  England.” 

“No  treasure,  I presume?”  went  on  the  offi- 
cer, with  n smile. 
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the  bag  for  a few  sacks  of  sugar  or  coffee,  or  a 
pipe  of  rum  or  sicli  like  on  my  own  account.” 

“ Well,  my  friend,  there  is  probably  nothing 
to  fear,  but  if  the  breeze  springs  up,  keep  as 
close  to  the  corvette  as  you  can,  and  I shall  ask 
the  Captain  to  keep  a look-out  for  you  during 
the  night.” 

“ By-the-way” — the  officer  continued  in  a low 
tone  as  he  moved  toward  the  gangway— r“  in  case 
any  thing  should  happen,  you  had  better  hoist  a 
lament  at  your  peak  or  in  the  main  rigging — we 
have  sharp  eyes  for  ugly  customers,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  have  been  particularly  troublesome 
of  late  hereabouts.” 

Turning  for  a moment  to  bid  adieu  to  the  fair 
lady-passenger  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  recov- 
ering his  sword  after  a playful  struggle  with  the 
youngster,  he  buckled  it  around  his  waist,  and 
stepping  lightly  over  the  side  and  into  the  boat, 
the  oars  fell  with  a siugle  splash,  and  the  cutter 
shot  rapidly  away  toward  the  corvette. 
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FIRES  IN  TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

ANOTHER  terrible  destruction  of  life  has 
ensued  from  a fire  in  a tenement-house ; 
ten  human  beings  have  l>een  hurried  unexpect- 
edly, in  the  dead  of  night,  to  the  presence  of 
their  Maker.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Elm  Street 
fire,  the  nature  of  the  buildings  was  such  that 
once  the  flames  gained  headway  escape  and  res- 
cue wore  alike  impossible. 

Tenement-houses  are  the  curse  of  New  York. 
They  are  as  independent  of  law  as  huts  in  the 
prairie  or  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  terri- 
tory. They  are  the  refuge  of  thieves,  outcasts, 
and  prostitutes;  from  their  slimy  dens  these 
creatures  issue  forth  nightly  to  disgrace  our 
civilization,  sure  of  a safe  retreat  when  the 
crimes  of  the  night  are  ended.  Some  tene- 
ment-houses are  inhabited  by  neither  thieves 
nor  prostitutes ; in  them  teeming  families  are 
crowded  into  small,  uncleanly,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  where  pestilence  is  begotten  and  habits 
of  vice  acquired  by  children  from  their  very  in- 
fancy. Tne  idea  of  the  owner  of  a tenement- 
house  is  to  make  the  most  money  by  the  least 
outlay.  Hence  he  builds  with  the  cheapest 
materials,  and  in  the  most  unsubstantial  way; 
allots  the  least  space  possible  to  each  lodger, 
and  devotes  his  whole  thought  to  the  securing 
of  his  rents — having  secured  himself  against 
loss  by  fire  by  an  ample  insurance.  Properly 
administered,  such  property  is  the  very  best 
going;  we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying 
that  it  should  yield  ten  per  cent,  at  least,  and, 
in  judicious  hands,  is  frequently  made  to  yield 
twelve  and  fourteen. 

This  is  clearly  a case  for  legislative  control. 
In  more  than  half  the  cases  in  which  the  Leg- 
islature of  this  State  meddles  with  private  bus- 
iness it  goes  wrong,  simply  because  it  forgets 
that  competition  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand suffice  to  regulate  trade;  but  this  is  a 
case  in  which  nothing  but  legislative  interfer- 
ence will  avail.  It  is  the  direct  interest  of 
landlords  of  tenement -houses  to  overcrowd 
them  and  to  neglect  precautions  against  fire. 

In  France  and  England  the  owners  of  such 
houses  are  under  the  direct  and  constant  su- 
pervision of  regularly  appointed  officials.  In 
•Paris,  especially,  the  subject  of  fire  is  regulated 
with  remarkable  strictness.  Had  such  massa- 
cres occurred  in  that  city  as  we  have  had  in 
Elm  Street  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  owners  of  the  buildings. 
But  no  such  disasters  could  have  occurred  there, 
because  such  buildings  would  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  inspectors  the  day  they  were 
finished,  and  the  owners  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  take  tenants.  So  in  England. 
The  law  requires  every  owner  of  a tenement- 
-house  to  grant  so  many  feet  of  space  to  each 
tenant,  and  to  provide  proper  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire.  This  law  is  thoroughly  and  ef- 
ficiently carried  out. 

A very  simple  law  would  achieve  great  good 
here.  A section  obliging  owners  of  tenement- 
houses  to  provide  fire-escapes,  and  another  com- 
pelling them  to  furnish  their  tenants  with  so 
many  square  feet  of  room,  and  fresh  air,  uould 
answer  the  purpose,  provided  honest  men  were 
appointed  to  sec  the  law  carried  into  execution. 
Such  a law  should  commend  itself  to  the  Al- 
bany politicians,  from  the  fact  that  it  provides 
employment  for  a few  more  patriots. 


THE  ALMS-HOUSE. 

The  New  York  Tribune  published,  some  ten 
days  ago,  an  article  reflecting  very  severely  on 
the  official  administration  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Alms-house,  charging  them  with  loose  be- 
havior, indecent  license,  and  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge. 
The  Ten  Governors  have  since  held  a meeting, 
at  which  the  Tribune's  accusations  have  been 
vehemently  repelled,  the  purity  of  the  Govern- 
ors asserted,  and  a desire  expressed  for  a com- 
mittee of  inquiry — said  committee  to  be  re- 
cruited from  that  pure,  incorruptible,  and  un- 
dcfile  l body,  the  New.  York  Slate  Legislature. 

We  have  no  o:  j L;U.tj  kltla5£  jtiHty-  that  the 


public  is  with  the  Tribune , and  not  with  the  Gov- 
ernors. People  generally  believe  that  the  Tri- 
bune was  more  than  half  right  in  all  that  it  said. 
They  do  not  believe — as  the  Governors  insinu- 
ate—that  the  Tribune's  article  was  written  spite- 
fully by  some  discharged  employe  of  the  Ten 
Governors ; or,  if  it  was  penned  by  a person 
who  had  been  in  the  Governors’  employ,  they 
rather  think  that  he  tuld  the  truth,  whatever 
his  motive  may  have  been.  And  nobody  ex- 
pects that  any  good  will  result  from  a legisla- 
tive committee  of  inquiry.  If  the  George  Law 
and  other  railroad  schemes  can  secure  majori- 
ties in  both  Houses,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  will  find  it  impossible  to 
secure  a whitewashing  at  the  market  price  from 
the  same  bodies. 

The  public  were  horrified  only  a few  months 
ago  by  the  publication  of  undeniable  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  Ten  Governors  were  in 
the  habit  of  fanning  out  the  wards  of  the  city  to 
the  lowest  bidders,  arid  that  the  poor  little  out- 
casts thus  traded  off  were  sometimes  murdered 
by  the  fiendish  brutes  to  whose  mercies  they 
were  intrusted.  We  need  only  mention  Mrs. 
Carloek’s  name  to  recall  the  circumstance  to 
our  readers’  memory. 

We  now  learn  that  the  gross  carelessness  of 
which  the  Carlock  tragedy  was  an  accidental 
revelation  pervades  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Alms-house.  Every  department,  wo  are 
assured,  is  equally  mismanaged.  Stories  of 
drunken  orgies,  paid  for  by  the  city,  and  in- 
dulged in — before  the  eyes  of  paupers  and  con- 
victs— by  the  Ten  Governors,  are  current  in 
every  man’s  mouth.  We  can  testify  personally 
that,  as  a general  rule,  the  convicts  are  not  al- 
ways the  worst-behaved  people  on  the  island. 

In  theory,  the  plan  of  transferring  the  patron- 
age of  the  Alms-house  from  the  city  to  the  State 
capital  is  clearly  wrong.  But  after  all,  naked 
theories  are  not  always  safe  in  practice.  And, 
with  the  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
before  us;  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  even  at 
the  cost  of  seeing  a parcel  of  hungry  rural  poli- 
ticians saddled  upon  us,  the  transfer  of  the 
Alms-house  patronage  to  Albany  would  not  be 
viewed  by  respectable  people  with  much  regret. 
If  one  half  the  charges  of  the  Tribune  are  well 
founded,  the  sooner  Blackwell’s  Island  is  purged 
of  the  officials  who  are  now  employed  there  the 
better : no  change  can  well  bo  for  the  worse. 

Wc  shall  return  to  the  subject  at  an  early 
day. 


irsia 

A MUNICIPAL  QUESTION. 

If  the  city  of  New  York  wants  to  have  a railroad 
through  the  streets,  why  should  it  bo  obliged  to  ask 
leave  of  the  State?  It  is  a purely  municipal  mat- 
ter—quite  as  much  so  as  the  licensing  of  omnibus 
lines;  and  it  is  something  with  which  the  State 
has  no  more  to  do  than  with  the  laying  out  of  new 
streets  or  the  cleaning  of  old  ones. 

The  permanent  saletv  of  a popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment lies  in  its  constant  decentralization.  The 
municipality  is  the  germ.  The  State  is  a series  of 
independent  little  communities  which  manage  their 
own  affairs.  Centralization  is  despotism.  There 
is  no  more  reason  that  the  city  of  New  York  should 
ask  the  leave  of  the  State  to  lay  down  a railroad 
within  the  city  limits  for  the  city  convenience,  than 
that  it  should  ask  the  same  permission  to  substitute 
gas  for  oil  in  the  street  lamps. 

So  also  in  the  matter  of  ferries  to  the  neighbor- 
ing shores.  Why  should  there  Le  the  system  of 
fi  rry-rights?  Why  should  not  tlio  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight  from  Brooklyn  and  Ho- 
boken and  Jersey  City  and  Staten  Island  to  the  city 
be  left  open  to  the  laws  and  chances  of  all  other 
commercial  enterprises,  while  care  for  human  life 
and  safety  is  maintained  bv  the  general  law  of  the 
State?  Is  there  any  more  reason  that  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  between  Staten  Island  and 
New  York  should  be  a right  to  be  leased  by  the  city 
than  the  larger  ferry  from  New  York  to  Liverpool? 
Why  should  there  not  be  as  many  ferries  to  Brook- 
lyn as  there  are  people  willing  to  risk  their  capital 
in  the  venture — subject  always  to  stringent  laws 
of  personal  security  for  the  passengers  ? 

Once  more,  why  should  the  city  own  market- 
houses  any  more  than  dry -goods  shops?  Food  is 
the  first  necessity  of  life — yes,  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son there  will  always  be  plenty  of  persons  who  will 
have  it  for  sale.  But  doilies  are  also  a necessary 
of  life  in  this  climate.  Why  does  not  the  city  put 
up  great  buildings  and  let  rooms  in  them  to  tailors? 
It  is  indeed  the  business  of  the  city  to  take  care  that 
bad  food  is  not  sold ; but  so  it  is  its  duty  to  guard 
against  swindling  every  where. 

Half  of  the  reason  that  we  are  governed  so  badly 
is  that  we  are  governed  too  much.  This  elaborate 
system  of  city  interference  begets  the  business  of 
contracts  and  jobs  which  annihilate  the  public  mon- 
ey. It  costs  an  honest  man,  nowadays,  about  a 
hundred  dollars  to  get  ten. 

Of  course,  no  system  will  work  well  where  men 
arc  corrupt.  But,  for  all  that,  there  is  a choice  in 
systems.  Some  give  more  chances  of  decent  gov- 
ernment than  others.  1 he  State  certainly  ought 
not  to  try  to  manage  matters  which  are  purely  mu- 
nicipal; and  the  city  should  not  complicate  trade 
by  interfering  with  its  simple  and  legitimate  laws. 


BLOOD  IN  ART. 

Goopii.’s  engraving  shop  and  picture  gallery, 
near  Union  Sq  uare,  is  one  of  the  pleasant  lounges 
of  the  city.  You  can  see  there  the  last  French 
prints,  good  and  bad — the  engraving  of  Ocrome’s 
Duel  after  the  Masquerade,  the  fine  head  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  his  Mignons,  the  single  figure  of  Marie 
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I Antoinette,  superb  with  scorn,  from  Paul  Dela- 
I roche’s  picture — all  these,  and  many,  many  more, 
and  often  a good  picture. 

At  present,  however,  you  can  see  a forcible,  un- 
pleasant picture  there,  by  the  same  Gerome  who 
painted  the  Duel  afier  the  Masquerade.  It  is  the 
Death  of  Cajsar,  and  is  apparently  a part  of  a lar- 
ger picture,  of  which  there  is  an  engraving  in  the 
window,  and  which  represents  the  whole  scene — 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  retiring  crowd  of 
conspirators.  In  the  painting,  however,  you  see 
only  the  prostrate  body  of  Caesar  and  the  chair 
overthrown.  It  is  painfully  real.  The  clotted 
bl  iod  upon  the  floor — the  smearing  upon  the  toga 
—the  cuts  of  the  daggers  in  the  drapery— the  gash- 
ed fingers  which  have  caught  at  the  knives— the 
wounds  upon  the  exposed  arms— the  bloody  tracks 
of  the  assassins  upon  the  marble  pavement,  as 
they  moved  away — the  utter  desolation — the  rigid- 
ity of  horrible  death— if  you  want  these  in  a pic- 
ture, you  have  them  in  Gerome’s  Dead  Cajsar.  A 
pretty  thing  to  hang  in  your  parlor ! It  is  merely 
a murdered  man  painted  in  his  gore.  It  might  bo 
one  of  the  \ ictims  upon  the  E.  A . Johnson  or  Spray , 
except  that  the  accessories  show  it  to  be  Roman. 

The  significance  of  Cajsar’s  death  can  not  be 
represented  by  painting  his  bloody  dead  body  so 
well  that  you  smell  blood,  and  fall  sick,  as  in  a 
dissecting-room.  Just  art  never  merges  terror  or 
sublimity  in  physical  horror.  A corpse  is  a corpse, 
whether  it  bo  Alexander's  or  Yorick’s.  The  mo- 
ment for  a picture  of  Cajsar’s  death  is  the  moment 
of  the  advance  upon  him  with  uplifted  daggers. 
We  know  already  that  lie  was  killed  ; therefore  it 
is  not  necessary  to  see  him  dead.  Caesar  lying  in 
his  gore  is  a corpse ; hut  Caesar  confronting  his 
fate  is  Caesar  still.  If  you  would  paint  a martyr, 
let  it  be  not  when  there  are  only  ashes  left*  to 
paint,  but  when  he  stands  at  the  stake  serenely 
smiling  through  consuming  fires.  Then  you  need 
not  draw  the  actual  forms  of  angels  descending 
with  palms;  for  in  the  spirit  that  has  conquered 
death  you  see  the  tranquil  superiority  of  which 
palms  themselves  are  but  the  symbols. 

To  point  life,  and  not  death,  is  the  business  of 
an  artist— is  it  not  ? And  the  higher  the  form  of 
life,  the  higher  the  art  ? And  hence  religious 
painters  who  represent  the  life  of  faith  are  consid- 
ered chief  of  all  ? 

Gerome  loves  unmitigated  horror.  The  Duel 
after  the  Masquerade  is  a striking  picture — but 
how  unrelieved  in  its  bald  ghastliness ! It  is  gro- 
tesquely, fantastically  horrible. 

Now  comes  our  own  National  Academy  exhibi- 
tion. Oh,  gentlemen  painters,  we  critics  are  all 
sharpening  our  pens  and  cur  eyes  ! We  are  eacli 
of  us  a poor,  modest,  ignorant  individual,  with  cer- 
tain fancies  about  what  pictures  ought  to  be.  But 
we  are  all  going  to  brandish  the  “ we”  about  your 
heads,  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  world,  the  great 
public,  speaking ! 


A FEAST  OF  LEATHER. 

The  Swamp  saw  a merry  day  a week  or  two 
ago.  Or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  was  the  edge 
of  the  Swamp  that  saw  it,  for  Messrs.  Young, 
Schultz,  & Co.,  Thomas  Fraser  & Brother,  and 
Mattison  and  M‘Coy  have  removed  their  great 
leather  business  from  the  narrower  Ferry  Street 
into  Franklin  Square. 

Perhaps  of  all  morasses  upon  the  globe  the 
Swamp  is  the  most  curious.  It  grows  no  cat-o’- 
n i ne-tails,  or  bulrushes,  or  flags,  or  blue-blossomed 
pickerel  weed— «>t  at  all ; it  blossoms  with  high 
brick  stores,  iron  doors,  windows,  drays,  side- 
walks, curbstones;  it  expands  and  bourgeons  all 
over  w ith  leather. 

And  have  you  observed  what  silent  stores  leath- 
er stores  are  ? The  squeak  lias  not  set  in  yet.  The 
hides  lie  in  huge  piles  upon  the  floors.  You  touch 
some  horse’s  nose  with  your  shoulder  as  you  pass 
the  door,  just  broad  enough  to  allow  a passago  for 
a cart,  which  they  are  loading  with  leather.  It  is 
only  small,  retail  shops  that  are  fussy.  The  great 
business  of  South  Street  and  the  Swamp  moves  on 
quietly.  Great  fortunes  grow  out  of  them,  as  trees 
out  of  the  ground,  larger  and  larger  every  year, 
and  standing  at  length  broad  and  benignant,  home- 
less birds  singing  in  their  I oughs,  and  acorns  for 
future  trees  falling  from  their  abundance. 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  their  now  stores  a 
pleasant  company  assembled,  “ Leather  dealers, 
clergymen,  editors,  and  other  religious  persons,” 
as  one  of  the  orators  remarked.  There  were  wit 
and  festive  eloquence  in  plenty.  The  road  to  good 
humor  lies  over  a full  stomach.  And  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  in  a time  which,  like  all  other 
times,  is  represented  as  the  very  worst  time  that 
ever  was,  the  prospects  of  trade  are  so  bright  and 
smiling.  There  is  no  body  of  merchants  more  cor- 
dially united  than  the  leather  men.  It  is  a body 
so  fraternal,  so  democratic,  so  modest,  that  there  is 
no  assumption  among  them,  and  no  one  of  them  is 
more  ambitious  than  another  to  be  considered  the 
great  leather  head. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  CHARLESTON. 

Tew  Major  Jack  Downing , Dou  ningsvi/le , Downing 
County , Maine;  in  care  if  Mr.  Harper , who'll 
send  it  in  print. 

Wasuinttx  METropotTB,  April  2,  1880. 
Wa’al,  Uncle  Jack,  here  I be  at  last,  clean 
tucker’d  eout ; and  hopin’  these  few  lines  will  find 
yeou  enjoyin’  the  same  blessin’.  This  here  coining 
from  Maine  to  Alexandria  in  a pesky  pink-staru 
schunur  ain’t  exactly  equal  tew  huskin’  corn  with 
pul  tv  guls,  and  a-findin’  red  ears  all  the  time.  No 
it  ain’t.  Our  minister’s  shirt- collar,  on  a July 
afternoon,  when  he  gits  tew  conclude  and  finalv, 
deon  t liav  the  starch  taken  eout  of  it  wus  than  that 
pesky  pink-starn  schuTiur  tuk  the  lif*  eout  of  me,  I 
tell  yeou.  \V  liv,  if  the  plaguy  critter  had  gone 
right  deown  I wouldn’t  have  cared,  I was  so  mis- 
rahul,  ami  only  a passenger,  plague  take  it!  ses  I, 
tew  the  fcllur  that  stood  tew  i he  back  end  with  a 
lever,  a sort  of  pry  in’  the  thing  alonj 


TYa’n’t  I glad  when  we  got  tew  Cheserpeek  Bay ! 
and  the  water  was  smooth,  and  some  of  the  2nd 
famillys  of  Virginny  brought  us  sum  oysturs  in  a 
small  bote.  Then  we  saw  Mount  Vernon,  where 
Washington  was  rased,  and  where  a man  of  that 
name  now  rases  canes  for  meniento-moris,  but  is 
agoin’  to  sell  eout  to  a grate  many  females,  the 
Father  of  liis  Country  not  having  an}-  children  in 
the  male  line.  It’s  a pretty  nice  sort  of  place,  and 
I guess  an  ice-cream  temperance  restorator  thare, 
with  ardents  in  the  back-room,  whud  pay.  A 
masterly  lot  of  folks  go  thare,  they  du  say,  in 
steamliotes. 

When  the  schunur  was  tied  up  in  Alexandria  I 
cum  up  here  in  a ferry-bote,  licketv-splash.  The 
place  looks  grnnd  a way  off,  but  when  you  git  thar 
it’s  sort  of  scattur’d  and  uncompleted ; and  on  goin’ 
ashore  there’s  the  sprvest  lot  of  fellers  ever  yew  did 
see. 

“National?”  ses  one. 

“ Yes,  Sir-rcc !”  ses  I ; “ National  tew  the  core.” 
“Brown’s?”  ses  anuther. 

“No,  Sir !”  ses  I,  “nor  blacks  neither.  I ain’t 
ov  them  partys.” 

“ United  States?”  ses  anuther  yet. 

“Sartin!”  ses  I;  “yew  don’t  think  I’m  a for- 
rinur?” 

And  by  this  time  they  was  a-pullin’  and  a-liaul- 
in’  on  me  tew  kill.  I tho’t  at  fust  ’twas one  of  them 
’Vestergntin’  Committees  we  read  about;  but, 
sure  as  I liv’,  ’twant  nuthin’  but  cerridge-drivurs. 

“Scoot!”  res  I,  “for  I’m  a-goin’  tew  walk.” 
And  walk  I did. 

Thare  was  a sidewalk  all  the  way,  with  houses 
and  stables  and  pasture  lands,  and  all  sorts  of 
places;  but  I kept  strate  on,  askin’  every  one  I 
met  for  the  White  House.  Some  sort  ov  larfcd,  but 
I didn’t  care,  and  stump’d  it  along  in  my  new 
pegged  boots,  cost  $2  87i,  and  jist  as  good  as  any 
calf-skin  or  shiny  leather  any  w liare.  But  when 
I come  tew  the  grand  place,  somehow  my  hart  sort 
o’  swelled  up,  but  I rung  the  b(  11  jist  as  if  the  House 
wos  mine — it  is  mine,  a small  peace  of  it,  anyhow. 
An  Irisher  come  tew  the  door. 

“Is  Mr.  Buchanan  tew  hum?"  ses  I. 

“ Do  you  wish  tew  see  the  President?”  ses  he. 

“ If  I didn’t,”  ses  I,  “ what  would  I Le  a doin’ 
on  here?” 

“ Well,”  ses  he,  “the  President’s  engaged.” 

“ Sho ! ’ ses  I.  “ Why,  I kinder  tho’t  lie  never’d 
a gone  and  done  that  at  his  time  of  life.” 

“Cum  to-morrow,”  ses  he,  “from  twelve  till 
one  ; and  if  tile  President’s  at  lessur  lie’ll  see  you.” 

“ Wa’al,”  ses  I,  feelin’  sort  of  chap-fallen,  “if  I 
can’t  dew  no  better,  guess  I’ll  go.  Stop,  tho’ ! 
Yew  giv’  this  tew  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  tell  him  I’ll 
he  here  to-morrow.”  . And  I gin  your  letter,  Undo 
Jack,  a tellin’  him  how  I was  a goin’  tew  Charles- 
ton tew  the  Convention. 

The  Irisher  hadn’t  no  more  than  tuk  the  letter 
than  lie  slamm’d  the  door,  and  there  I stud  a look- 
in’ at  it,  jist  like  a fool— anyhow,  I felt  like  wun. 
But,  ses  I tew  myself,  ses  I,  faint  hart  never  wun 
a fair  trainin’  day ; so  I begun  tew  whistle  Yankee 
Doodle,  and  off  I went,  left  foot  furst,  eyes  tew  the 
front,  and  the  little  lingurs  ov  my  hands  agin  tho 
semes  of  my  panterloons. 

Arter  I’d  gone  along  a peace  I heard  some  one 
holler  arter  me,  “ I say !”  I jist  let  him  holler, 
and  kept  right  on,  head  up.  “ I say  !”  lie  hollered 
agin  and  agin,  till  he  kum  up  tew  me,  and  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  “I  say!”  ses  he — ’twas 
the  President’s  Irisher. 

“Wa’al!”  ses  I,  “what  dew  yen  say?” 

“Why,”  ses  lie,  “the  President  no  sooner  red 
vur  letter  than  lie  sung  out,  ‘Michael!’  ‘Sur?’ 

‘ Go  you  straight  after  (lie  gentleman  that  Lro’t  mo 
this,  and  bring  him  here.’  And,  Sur.  won’t  yez 
have  the  kindness  to  go  hack  with  me?” 

“Seein’  as  it’s  yew,  Michael,”  ses  1,  “I  will. 
But  yew  wa’n’t  over  civil  tew  me  when  I was  there 
jist  now.” 

“Ah!  Stir,” ses  he,  terrible  perlite,  “I  tho’t ycz 
was  an  office-set-ker.” 

By  this  time  we’d  got  tew  the  grate  house  again, 
and  in  I walked.  Gorry  grashus ! There  stood 
tlie.identereal  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  I know’d  him  in 
aminit,  after  havin’ seen  picturs  on  him  in  Mister 
Harper’s  paper. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Downing,"  ses  he,  “ what  made  you 
leave  this  house  without  seein’  me?” 

I wos  a goin’  to  speak  rite  eout,  but  Michael 
looked  so  sheepish  like,  ses  I,  “ I tho’t  you  was 
busy,  and  didn’t  like  tew  interrude.” 

“Intrude!”  ses  he.  “The  nephew  of  Major 
Jack  Downing  an  intruder  here,  where  Andrew 
Jackson  had  tiiat  uncle  for  a friend  ? No,  Sir !” 

“ Wouldn’t  yew  Lav  felt  tickled  tew  liav  herd 
that,  Uncle?  I wos  ; and  I tos’t  up  my  bran-new 
secnnd-l^ud  silk  liat,  and  I hollers,  “Ilurrar  for 
Jackson!  and  Buchanan  tew!” 

Mr.  Bmlianan,  ses  he,  “ You’re  a chip  of  the  old 
block ! Come  up  stairs.”  And  he  took  me,  jist 
as  sosherhle  as  you’d  take  our  doctor  up  inter  tho 
hired  man’s  room  up  inter  liis’n.  “ Set  down,”  ses 
he,  “and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Deown  I set,  and  told  him  how  we  was  all  sort 
o’  fiustrated  about  the  small-pox  and  democracy 
up  in  Downin’ville,  and  heow  yew’d  sent  me  tew 
the  Charleston  Convenslnin  arler  real  democracy 
and  a quill  of  vaxchenation. 

Ses  he,  when  I told  him  all,  “ Now  you  just  stay 
here  till  it’s  time  to  go  to  Charleston  ; and  I’ll 
introduce  you  to  all  the  candidates,  and  show  you 
the  city,  or  my  private  secretary  will.” 

I thank’d  him,  ov  course,  and  he  took  me  inter 
the  next  chamber,  where  he  interdoced  me  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  bis  private  secretary.  “ His  uncle  and 
I,”  ses  he,  pintin’  tew  me,  “were  friends;  now 
let’s  see  the  nephews  cronies.”  Then  he  went  out, 
and  I’ve  set  down  and  scribbled  this  off,  tew  send 
on  tew  Mr.  Harper,  who  yew  sed  wud  print  it  jist 
ns  yew  us’d  tew  have  yure  letters  Lome  printed. 

5lr.  Buchanan’s  nephew  ses  the  male’s  about 
tew  close;  so,  good-by!  Love  tew  all  enquiring 
friends,  and  lots  of  it  tew  Hannah  Hale,  who  wunt 
ennuier,  but  who’ll  want  ter  hear. 

death  does  part, 
Benjamin  Dowsho,  3d. 


ig.  1 Benjamin  Downix 
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HON.  THOMAS  CORWIN,  OF 
OHIO. 

Hox.  Thomas  Conwix,  a Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Warren  District  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  “ Old  Guard”  of 
national  legislators — that  race  of  Statesmen  whose 
voices  were  heard  in  the  now  deserted  halls  of  the 
original  Capitol;  who  were  inspired  by  high-toned 
sentiments  of  patriotism ; who  investigated  every 
question  without  either  sectional  or  partisan  preju- 
dice; and  who  met  every  responsibility  with  fear- 
less intrepidity.  Among  the  many  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  United  States  there  is  scarcely  one 
•who,  from  his  character  and  talents,  as  well  as  his 
national  principles  and  patriotic  career,  has  a stron- 
ger hold  upon  the  affections  of  thk  peoplk,  than 
11  the  Wagoner-Boy,  Ton  Corwix!” 

Genealogists  assert  that  the  Corwin  family  im- 
migrated to  this  country  from  Hungary,  and  the 
people  of  Essex  County,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, claim  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  as  a descendant  of  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  on  that  rock-bound 
coast.  Certain  it  is  that  his  father, 

Matjhias  Corwin,  was  a pioneer  res- 
ident in  Kentucky,  and  removed 
from  there,  in  1798,  to  what  is  now 
Warren  County,  in  Ohio,  where  he 
cleared  a small  farm  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Lebanon.  After  that 
portion  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Corwin  served 
for  many  years  in  the  Legislature,  a 
part  of  the  time  presiding  as  Speaker 
of  the  House.  He  was  afterward 
one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  of- 
fice he  held  at  the  period  of  his  death 
in  1829.  He  is  spoken  of  by  those 
who  were  his  neighbors  as  a respect- 
ed citizen,  a faithful  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  as  a public  of- 
ficer of  unimpeachable  integrity. 

Thomas  Corwin  was  born  in  Bour- 
bon County,  Kentucky,  on  the  29th 
day  of  July,  1791,  and  at  the  age  of 
four  years  was  taken  by  bis  father 
to  Ohio.  His  early  and  only  educa- 
tion was  received  in  a log-cabin,  and 
as  he  became  strong  enough  to  be 
serviceable  on  the  farm,  his  studies 
were  confined  to  the  winter  months. 

While  yet  a lad,  the  brave  Harrison 
and  his  gallant  array  were  on  the 
Northern  frontier,  almost  destitute 
of  provisions,  and  a demand  was 
made  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
to  furnish  the  necessary  sustenance. 

The  elder  Mr.  Corwin  loaded  a wag- 
on with  supplies,  which  his  son  de- 
livered, as  was  described  in  after- 
years when  that  son  was  nominated 
for  Governor  of  his  native  State. 

“I  remember,”  said  General  An- 
thony, after  describing  the  hardships 
of  the  campaign,  ‘ ‘ that  when  we 
wore  dependent  for  food  for  what 
came  through  the  brushwood  coun- 
try, where  each  wagoner  had  to 
make  his  way  wherever  he  could 
find  a passable  place,  there  came  a 
team  which  was  managed  by  a lit- 
tle, dark-complexioned,  hardy-look- 
ing lad,  apparently  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old,  who  was  familiar- 
ly called  Tom  Corwix.  Through 
all  of  that  service  he  proved  himself 
a good  ‘whip’  and  an  excellent 
‘reinsman;’  and  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  about  to  place  him  he 
will  be  found  equally  skillful.” 

Returning  from  the  frontier,  young 
Corwin  resumed  his  labors  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  at  night  pored 
over  what  books  he  could  obtain. 

When  qualified,  he  entered  the 
Clerk’s  office  of  the  County  Court  as 
an  assistant,  and  in  1816  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  Josh- 
na  Collett,  Esq.,  afterward  a Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1817  Mr.  Corwin  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  at  which  he  has  since 
held  a high  position,  both  in  the 
skillful  management  of  cases  and  in 
his  arguments.  Some  of  his  foren-  * 
sic  efforts  have  been  reported ; but 
these  reports,  like  those  of  his  polit- 
ical speeches,  fail  to  impart  to  the 
reader  any  thing  like  a correct  idea 
of  his  style  of  eloquence.  Steno- 
graphers attempt  in  vain  to  follow 
him— reporters  who  seek  to  make  a 
synopsis  of  his  remarks  are  entranced  with  his 
genial  humor  and  sprightly  wit,  and  omit  to  note 
the  profound  knowledge  he  displays  of  what  true 
statesmanship  should  be.  Alas ! that  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed  for  this  hastily-prepared  sketch 
forbid  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  “gems”  which 
have  adorned  Mr.  Corwin’s  oratorical  efforts. 

In  1822  Mr.  Corwin  was  elected  a member  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  where  his 
dibut  into  public  life  “ was  characterized,”  observes 
a writer  in  the  American  Review,  “by  the  marks 
independence,  uprightness,  and  eloquence  which 
Lave  given  him  so  much  distinction  .since.”  In 
1829,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Warren  County,  an  attempt  was  made  to  choose 
members  of  the  Legislature  on  partisan  grounds, 
he  was  again  persuaded  to  serve,  and  was  elected 
in  opposition  to  the  political  nominee. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
Whig,  although  his  distript- coajtjiioedj^  .decided 
majority  of  Jackson  men!  •'  IIe5Was  re-etfected  to 


resigned  hyi  seat.  During  this  long  term  in  the 
House  he  was  a zealous  advocate  of  what  were 
known  as  Wiiig  principles,  and  the  strenuous  ad- 
versary of  executive  invasions  of  liberty.  But  be 
participated  in  no  intrigues,  sought  to  control  no 
political  alliance,  engaged  in  no  traffic  for  office. 
His  manliness  was  tempered  with  a moderation 
that,  while  it  asserted  its  own  convictious  of  right, 
left  undisturbed  the  rights  of  others.  His  appear- 
ance in  debate,  says  a biographer,  was  rare,  but 
always  effective.  The  announcement  of  his  name 
was  an  assurance  of  profound  stillness  in  the  House. 
That  stillness  continued  while  he  occupied  the 
floor,  except  as  it  was  sometimes  broken  by  dem- 
onstrations of  excitement,  such  as  wisdom,  argu- 
ment, and  eloquence  like  his  must  occasionally 
produce. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1840  Mr.  Cor- 
win became  extensively  known  as  an  effective 
public  speaker;  and  to  his  efforts,  more  perhaps 


suggestions  have  now  been  adopted,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, by  President  Buchanun  and  other  political 
opponents. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  Fillmore  Adminis- 
tration, in  1853,  and  until  the  fall  of  1858,  Mr. 
Corwin  attended  to  his  professional  duties  in  Cin- 
cinnati (where  he  had  a law-office),  maintaining 
his  residence  at  Lebanon,  and  remaining  compara- 
tively aloof  from  the  political  questions  of  the  day. 
But  he  could  not  refuse  the  general  desire  ex- 
pressed that  he  should  accept  a nomination  to  the 
present  Congress ; and  when  he  “ took  the  stump” 
thousands  of  his  old  constituents  greeted  him  with 
gladness,  and  listened  eagerly  to  the  manlj*  and 
independent  expression  of  his  views  on  the  topics 
of  the  day,  which  are  directly  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  Republican  party  by  which 
he  was  elected.  This  is  an  instance  of  independ- 
ence on  the  one  hand,  and  of  toleration  and  confi- 
dence on  the  other,  worthy  of  commendation. 


HON.  THOMAS  CORWIN,  OF  OHIO.— [From  a Photograph  by  Brady.] 


than  any  other  man  in  the  Union,  the  unexampled 
majority  of  General  Harrison  may  be  attributed. 
He  was  himself  elected  Governor  by  a large  vote, 
and  proved  himself  well  qualified  for  the  place,  al- 
though he  facetiously  remarked  that  the  principal 
duties  were  “ to  appoint  notaries-public  and  pardon 
convicts  in  the  penitentiary.”  But  his  sentiments 
were  too  national  for  the  abolitionists  of  Ohio,  who 
nominated  a third  candidate  for  Governor  at  the 
next  election,  and  thus  secured  the  success  of  Mr. 
Shannon,  whom  he  had  defeated  the  previous  year. 

President  Fillmore,  in  July,  1850,  invited  Mr. 
Corwin  to  enter  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
the  responsible  duties  of  that  important  station  is 
well  known  to  the  country.  The  national  credit 
was  sustained,  the  public  revenues  were  husband- 
ed, officials  were  held  to  a strict  account,  and  many 
important  reforms  were  introduced.  The  codifica- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws,  now  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  was  suggested  by  Secretary  Cor- 
win in  one  of  his  reports.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
each  Rtici?essi'.-e  - Qongreee-  until  1840,  when-,  tin  I.  specific  duties;  or,  if  they  could  not  be  adopted,  of 
congeguerjce  .orhri  nj>rainatfi<m!fdr'GoveniAt,  El  Ha  JntowJrafhir  than  a foreign  valuation}  and  htt 


Taking  his  seat  in  Congress,  Mr.  Corwin  exhib- 
ited the  same  high-toned  course  which  has  ever 
marked  his  political  career.  During  the  protract- 
ed struggle  for  the  organization  he  rose,  without 
preparation,  to  express  his  views,  and  never  has  a 
speaker  been  listened  to  with  more  marked  atten- 
tion. Urged  to  proceed,  he  spoke  until  the  hour 
for  adjournment,  and  concluded  his  remarks  the 
next  daj',  leaving — as  a distinguished  opponent 
remarked  afterward  in  debate — “ nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House.”  His 
departure  from  strict  “ party  lines"  did  much  to- 
ward relieving  the  country  from  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  the  “dead  lock”  of  the  wheels  of  legisla- 
tion l>3*  bringing  about  the  election  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nington. 

Mr.  Corwin  is  now  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — a responsible  position, 
as  in  that  Committee  many  important  questions  of 
international  policy  are  discussed  and  prepared  for 
the  action  of  the  House. 


told  11 


Mr.  Corwin’s  private  life  hai  been  marked  by 
the  most  stainless  honor  and  the  strictest  Tirtue.— < f-  —JjW  as-prepared  -to  hear  ity-and  yet  tjixri 
in  short,  he  Is  a Gentleman.  Married  ea'rly  M lift  t*S  cildiall 


to  an  estimable  lady  of  a Quaker  family  in  Dela- 
ware, he  has  a son  and  four  daughters,  forming  a 
happy  family  circle  at  his  rural  home  in  Lebanon. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


[Frin ted  from  advance  proof-slieets  pur- 
chased fYom  tlie  author  exclusively  for 
i‘  Harper’s  WeeRIy.”j 


MISS  IIALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

July  Hth. — I had  only  got  as  far  as  the  top  of 
the  stairs  when  the  locking  of  Laura’s  door  sug- 
gested to  me  the  precaution  of  also  locking  my 
own  door,  and  keeping  the  key 
safely  about  me  while  I was  out 
of  the  room.  My  journal  was  al- 
ready secured,  with  other  papers, 
in  the  table-drawer,  but  my  writ- 
ing materials  were  left  out.  These 
included  a seal,  bearing  the  com- 
mon device  of  two  doves  drinking 
out  of  the  same  cup;  and  some 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  which 
had  the  impression  on  them  of 
the  closing  lines  of  my  writing  in 
these  pages  traced  during  the  past 
night.  Distorted  by  the  suspicion 
which  had  now  become  a part  of 
myself,  even  such  trifles  as  these 
looked  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted 
without  a guard — even  the  locked 
table-drawer  seemed  to  be  not 
sufficiently  protected  in  my  ab- 
sence, until  the  means  of  access 
to  it  had  been  carefully  secured 
as  well. 

I found  no  appearance  of  any 
one  having  entered  the  room  while 
I had  been  talking  with  Laura. 
My  writing  materials  (which  I had 
given  the  servants  instructions 
never  to  meddle  with)  were  scat- 
tered over  the  table  much  as  usu- 
al. The  only  circumstance  in 
connection  with  them  that  at  all 
struck  me  was,  that  the  seal  lay 
tidily  in  the  tray  with  the  pencils 
and  the  wax.  It  was  not  in  my 
careless  habits  (I  am  sorry  to  say) 
to  put  it  there ; neither  did  I re- 
member putting  it  there.  But,  as 
I could  not  call  to  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  else  I lmd 
thrown  it  down,  and  as  I was  also 
doubtful  whether  I might  not,  for 
once,  have  laid  it  mechanically  in 
the  right  place,  I abstained  from 
adding  to  the  perplexity  with 
which  the  day’s  events  had  filled 
my  mind,  by  troubling  it  afresh 
about  a trifle.  I locked  the  door, 
put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and 
went  down  stairs. 

Madame  Fosco  was  alone  in  the 
hall  looking  at  the  weather-glass. 

“ Still  falling,”  she  said.  “ I 
am  afraid  we  must  expect  more 
rain.” 

Her  fuce  was  composed  again  to 
its  customary  expression  and  its 
customary  color.  But  the  hand 
with  which  she  pointed  to  the  dial 
of  the  weather-glass  still  trembled. 
Could  she  have  told  her  husband 
already  that  she  had  overheard 
Laura  reviling  him  in  my  com- 
pany as  a “Spy?”  My  strong 
suspicion  that  she  must  have  told 
him ; my  irresistible  dread  (all 
the  more  overpowering  from  its 
very  vagueness)  of  the  consequen- 
ces which  might  follow  ; my  fixed 
conviction,  derived  from  various 
little  self-betrayals  which  women 
notice  in  each  other,  that  Madame 
Fosco,  in  spite  of  her  well-assumed 
external  civility,  had  not  forgiven 
her  niece  for  innocently  standing 
between  her  and  the  legacy  of  ten 
thousand  pounds — all  rushed  upon 
my  mind  together;  all  impelled 
me  to  speak,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
using  my  own  influence  and  my 
own  powers  of  persuasion  for  tho 
atonement  of  Laura’s  offense. 

“May  I trust  to  your  kindness 
to  excuse  me,  Madame  Fosco,  if 
I venture  to  speak  to  you  on  an 
exceedingly  painful  subject?” 

She  crossed  her  hands  in  front  of  her,  and 
bowed  her  head  solemnly,  without  uttering  a 
word,  and  without  taking  her  eyes  off  mine  for  a 
moment. 

“ When  you  were  so  good  as  to  bring  me  back 
my  handkerchief,”  I went  on,  “ I am  very,  very 
much  afraid  you  must  have  accidentally  heard 
Laura  say  something  which  I am  unwilling  to 
repeat,  and  which  I will  not  attempt  to  defend. 

I will  only  venture  to  hope  that  you  have  not 
thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned to  the  Count  ?” 

“ I think  it  of  no  importance  whatever,”  said 
Madame  Fosco,  sharply  and  suddenly.  “ But,” 
she  added,  resuming  her  icy  manner  in  a mo- 
ment, “I  have  no  secrets  from  my  husband, 
even  in  trifles.  When  he  noticed,  just  now, 
that  I looked  distressed,  it  was  my  painful  duty 
to  tell  him  why  I was  distressed ; and  I frankly 
acknfljvjlfdgjej  t'a^ofy  Ilalcombe,  that  I have 
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“ Let  me  earnestly  entreat  yon,  Madame  Fosco 
— let  me  earnestly  entreat  the  Count — to  make 
some  allowances  for  the  sad  position  in  which 
my  sister  is  placed.  She  spoke  while  she  was 
smarting  under  the  insult  and  injustice  inflicted 
on  her  by  her  husband — and  she  was  not  herself 
when  she  said  those  rash  words.  Slay  I hope 
that  they  will  be  considerately  and  generously 
forgiven  ?” 

“Most  assuredly,”  said  the  Count’s  quiet 
voice,  behind  me.  He  had  stolen  on  us,  with 
his  noiseless  tread,  and  his  book  in  his  hand, 
from  the  library. 

“When  Lady  Glyde  said  those  hasty  words,” 
he  went  on,  “she  did  me  an  injustice  which  I 
lament — and  forgive.  Let  us  never  return  to 
the  subject,  Miss  Halcombe  ; let  us  all  comfort- 
ably combine  to  forget  it,  from  this  moment.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  I said;  “you  relieve 
me  inexpressibly — ” 

I tried  to  continue — but  his  eves  were  on  me  ; 
his  deadly  smile,  that  hides  every  thing,  was  set, 
hard  and  unwavering,  on  his  broad,  smooth  face. 
My  distrust  of  his  unfathomable  falseness,  my 
sense  of  my  own  degradation  in  stooping  to  con- 
ciliate his  wife  and  himself,  so  disturbed  and 
confused  me  that  the  next  words  failed  on  my 
lips  and  I stood  there  in  silence. 

“ I beg  you  on  my  kne'es  to  say  no  more,  Miss 
Halcombe — I am  truly  shocked  that  you  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  so  much.” 
With  that  polite  speech  he  took  my  hand — oh, 
how  I despise  myself!  oh,  how  little  comfort 
there  is,  even  in  knowing  that  I submitted  to  it 
for  Laura’s  sake ! — he  took  my  hand  and  put  it 
to  his  poisonous  lips.  Never  did  I know  all  my 
horror  of  him  till  then.  That  innocent  famil- 
iarity turned  my  blood  as  if  it  had  been  the 
vilest  insult  that  a man  could  offer  me.  Yet  I 
hid  my  disgust  from  him — I tried  to  smile — I, 
who  once,  mercilessly  despised  deceit  in  other 
women,  was  as  false  as  the  worst  of  them — as 
false  as  the  Judas  whose  lips  had  touched  my 
hand. 

I could  not  have  maintained  my  degrading 
self-control — it  is  all  that  redeems  me  in  my 
own  estimation  to  know  that  I could  not — if  lie 
had  still  continued  to  keep  his  eyes  on  my  face. 
His  wife’s  tigerish  jealousy  came  to  my  rescue, 
and  forced  his  attention  away  from  me,  the  mo- 
ment he  possessed  himself  of  my  hand.  Her 
cold  blue  eyes  caught  light;  her  dull  white 
cheeks  flushed  into  bright  color;  she  looked 
years  younger  than  her  ag8  in  an  instant. 

“ Count !”  she  said.  “ Your  foreign  forms  of 
politeness  are  not  understood  by  English  wo- 
men.” 

“Pardon  me,  my  angel ! The  best  and  dear- 
est English  woman  in  the  world  understands 
them.”  With  those  words  he  dropped  my  hand 
and  quietly  raised  his  wife’s  hand  to  his  lips  in 
place  of  it. 

I ran  back  up  the  stairs  to  take  refuge  in  my 
own  room.  If  there  had  been  time  to  think, 
my  thoughts,  when  I was  alone  again,  would 
have  caused  me  bitter  suffering.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  think.  Happily  for  the  preservation 
of  my  calmness  and  my  courage  there  was  time 
for  nothing  but  action. 

The  letters  to  the  lawyer  and  to  Mr.  Fairlie 
were  still  to  be  written,  and  I sat  down  at  once, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  to  devote  myself 
to  them.  There  was  no  multitude  of  resources 
to  perplex  me — there  was  absolutely  no  one  to 
depend  on,  in  the  first  instance,  but  myself.  Sir 
Percival  had  neither  friends  nor  relatives  in  the 
neighborhood  whose  intercession  I could  attempt 
to  employ.  He  was  on  the  coldest  terms— ii^ 
some  cases,  on  the  worst  terms — with  the  fami- 
lies of  his  own  rank  and  station  who  lived  near 
him.  We  two  women  had  neither  father  nor 
brother  to  come  to  the  house  and  take  our  parts. 
There  was  no  choice  but  to  write  those  two 
doubtful  letters — or  to  put  Laura  in  the  wrong 
and  myself  in  the  wrong,  and  to  make  all  peace- 
able negotiation  in  the  future  impossible,  by 
secretly  escaping  from  Blackwater  Park.  No- 
thing 1 ut  the  most  imminent  personal  peril  could 
justify  onr  taking  that  second  course.  The  let- 
ters must  be  tried  first ; and  I wrote  them. 


I said  nothing  to  the  lawyer  about  Anne 
Catherick;  because  (as  I had  already  hinted  to 
Laura)  that  topic  was  connected  with  a mystery 
which  we  could  not  yet  explain,  and  which  it 
would,  therefore,  be  useless  to  write  about  to  a 
professional  man.  I left  my  correspondent  to 
attribute  Sir  Percival’s  disgraceful  conduct,  if 
he  pleased,  to  fresh  disputes  about  money  mat- 
ters ; and  simply  consulted  him  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  taking  legal  proceedings  for  Laura’s  pro- 
tection, in  the  event  of  her  husband’s  refusal  to 
allow  her  to  leave  Blackwater  Park  for  a time, 
and  return  with  me  to  Limmeridge.  I referred 
him  to  Mr.  Fairlie  for  the  details  of  this  last  ar- 
rangement— I assured  him  that  I wrote  with 
Laura’s  authority— and  I ended  by  entreating 
him  to  act  in  her  name,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power,  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
time. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Fairlie  occupied  me  next. 
I appealed  to  him  on  the  terms  which  I had 
mentioned  to  Laura  as  the  most  likely  to  make 
him  bestir  himself ; I inclosed  a copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  the  lawyer,  to  show  him  how  serious  the 
case  was ; and  I represented  our  removal  to 
Limmeridge  as  the  only  compromise  which 
would  prevent  the  danger  and  distress  of  Laura’s 
present  position  from  inevitably  affecting  her 
uncle  as  well  as  herself,  at  no  very  distant  time. 

When  I had  done,  and  had  sealed  and  direct- 
ed the  two  envelopes,  I went  back  with  the  let- 
ters to  Laura’s  room  to  show  her  that  they  were 
written. 

“Has  any  body  disturbed  you?”  I asked, 
when  she  opened  the  door  to  me. 

“Nobody  has  knocked,”  she  replied.  “But 
I heard  some  one  in  the  outer  room.” 

“ Was  it  a man  or  a woman  ?” 

“A  woman.  I heard  the  rustling  of  her 
gown.” 

“ A rustling  like  silk?” 

“Yes ; like  silk.” 

Madame  Fosco  had  evidently  been  watching 
outside.  The  mischief  she  might  do  by  herself 
was  little  to  be  feared.  But  the  mischief  she 
might  do,  as  a willing  instrument  in  her  hus- 
band’s hands,  was  too  formidable  to  be  over- 
looked. 

“What  became  of  the  rustling  of  the  gown 
when  you  no  longer  heard  it  in  the  ante-room  ?” 

I inquired.  “ Did  you  hear  it  go  past  your  wall, 
along  the  passage?” 

“Yes.  I kept  still,  and  listened,  and  just 
heard  it.”  , 

“Which  way  did  it  go?” 

“Toward  your  room.” 

I considered  again.  The  sound  had  not  caught 
my  ears.  But  then  I was  deeply  absorbed  in 
my  letters;  and  I write  with  a heavy  hand  and 
a quill  pen,  scraping  and  scratching  noisily  over 
the  paper.  It  was  more  likely  that  Madame 
Fosco  would  hear  the  scraping  of  my  pen  than 
that  I should  hear  the  rustling  of  her  dress. 
Another  reason  (if  I had  wanted  one)  for  not 
trusting  my  letters  to  the  post-bag  in  the  hall. 

Laura  saw  me  thinking.  “ More  difficulties  ?” 
she  said,  wearily;  “more  difficulties  and  more 
dangers  1” 

“ No  dangers,”  I replied.  “ Some  little  diffi- 
culty, perhaps.  I am  thinking  of  the  safest  way 
of  putting  my  two  letters  into  Fanny’s  hands.” 

“You  have  really  written  them,  then?  Oh, 
Marian,  run  no  risks — pray,  pray  run  no  risks!” 

“ No,  no — no  fear.  Let  me  see — what  o’clock 
is  it  now?” 

It  was  n quarter  to  six.  There  would  be  time 
for  me  to  get  to  the  village  inn  and  to  come 
back  again  before  dinner.  If  I waited  till  the 
evening  I might  find  no  second  opportunity  of 
safely  leaving  the  house. 

“Keep  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  Laura,” 

I said,  ‘ ‘ and  don’t  be  afraid  about  me.  If  you 
hear  any  inquiries  made,  call  through  the  door, 
and  say  that  I am  gone  out  for  a walk.” 

“ When  shall  you  be  back  ?” 

“Before  dinner,  without  fail.  Courage,  my 
love ! By  this  time  to-morrow  you  will  have  a 
clear-headed,  trust-worthy  man  acting  for  your 
good.  Mr.  Gilmore’s  partner  is  our  next  best 
friend  to  Mr.  Gilmore  himself. 

A moment’s  reflection,  as  soon  as  I was  alone, 
convinced  me  that  I had  better  not  appear  in 
my  walking-dress  until  I had  first  discovered 
what  was  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house.  I had  not  ascertained  yet  whether  Sir 
Percival  was  in-doors  or  out. 

The  singing  of  the  canaries  in  the  library,  and 
the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  that  came  through 
the  door,  which  was  not  closed,  told  me  at  once 
where  the  Count  was.  I looked  over  my  shoul- 
der as  I passed  the  door-way ; and  saw,  to  my 
surprise,  that  he  was  exhibiting  the  docility  of 
the  birds,  in  his  most  engagingly  polite  manner, 
to  the  housekeeper.  He  must  have  specially  in- 
vited her  to  see  them,  for  she  would  never  have 
thought  of  going  into  the  library  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. The  man’s  slightest  actions  had  a pur- 
pose of  some  kind  at  the  bottom  of  every  one  of 
them.  What  could  be  his  purpose  here  ? 

It  was  no  time  then  to  inquire  into  his  mo- 
tives. I looked  about  for  Madame  Fosco  next, 
and  found  her  following  her  favorite  circle, 
round  and  round  the  fish-poud.  I was  a little 
doubtful  how  she  would  meet  me  after  the  out- 
break of  jealousy  of  which  I had  been  the  cause 
so  short  a time  since.  But  her  husband  had 
tamed  her  in  the  interval,  and  she  now  spoke  to 
me  with  the  same  civility  as  usual.  My  only 
object  in  addressing  myself  to  her  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  she  knew  what  had  become  of  Sir  Perci- 
val. I contrived  to  refer  to  him  indirectly  ; and, 
after  a little  fencing  on  either  side,  she  at  last 
mentioned  that  he  had  gone  out. 

“ Which  of  the  horses  has  he  taken  ?”  I asked, 
carelessly. 

“None  of  them,”  she  replied.  “He  went 
away,  two  hours  since,  on  foot.  As  I understood 
it,  his  object  was  to  make  fresh  inquiries  about 
the  woman  named  Anne  Catherick.  He  ap- 


pears to  be  unreasonably  anxious  about  tracing 
her.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  she  is  danger- 
ously mad,  Miss  Halcombe?” 

“.I  do  not,  Countess. 

“Are  you  going  in  ?” 

“ Yes,  I think  so.  I suppose  it  will  soon  be 
time  to  dress  for  dinner.” 

We  entered  the  house  together.  Madame 
Fosco  strolled  into  the  library  and  closed  the 
door.  I went  at  once  to  fetch  my  hat  and 
shawl.  Every  moment  was  of  importance,  if  I 
was  to  get  to  Fanny  at  the  inn  and  be  hack  be- 
fore dinner. 

When  I crossed  the  hall  again  no  one  was 
there;  and  the  singing  of  the  birds  in  the  libra- 
ry had  ceased.  I could  not  stop  to  make  any 
fresh  investigations.  I could  only  assure  my- 
self that  the  way  was  clear,  and  then  leave  the 
house  with  the  two  letters  safe  in  my  pocket. 

On  my  way  to  the  village  I prepared  myself 
for  the  possibility  of  meeting  Sir  Percival.’  As 
long  as  I had  him  to  deal  with  alone,  I felt  cer- 
tain of  not  losing  my  presence  of  mind.  Any 
woman  who  is  sure  of  her  own  wits  is  a match, 
at  any  time,  for  a man  who  is  not  sure  of  his 
own  temper.  I had  no  such  fear  of  Sir  Percival 
as  I had  of  the  Count.  Instead  of  fluttering, 
it  had  composed  me,  to  hear  of  the  errand  on 
which  he  had  gone  out.  While  the  tracing  of 
Anne  Catherick  was  the  great  anxiety  that  oc- 
cupied him,  Laura  and  I might  hope  for  some 
cessation  of  any  active  persecution  at  his  hands. 
For  our  sakes  now,  as  well  as  for  hers,  I hoped 
and  prayed  fervently  that  she  might  Still  escape 
him. 

I walked  on  ns  briskly  as  the  heat  would  let 
me,  till  I reached  the  cross-road  which  led  to 
the  village;  looking  back  from  time  to  time  to 
make  sure  that  I was  not  followed  by  any  one. 
Nothing  was  behind  me,  all  the  way,  but  an 
empty  country  wagon.  The  noise  made  bv  the 
lumbering  wheels  annoyed  me ; and  when  I 
found  that  the  wagon  took  the  road  to  the  vil- 
lage as  well  as  myself,  >1  stopped  to  let  it  go  by 
and  pass  out  of  hearing.  As  I looked  toward  it 
more  attentively  than  before,  I thought  I detect- 
ed, at  intervals,  the  feet  of  a man  walking  close 
behind  it,  the  carter  being  in  front,  by  the  side 
of  his  horses.  The  part  of  the  cross-road  which 
I had  just  passed  over  was  so  narrow  that  the 
wagon  coming  after  me  brushed  the  trees  ami 
thickets  on  either  side;  and  I had  to  wait  until 
it  went  by  before  I could  test  the  correctness  of 
my  impression.  Apparently  that  impression 
was  wrong,  for  when  the  wagon  had  passed  me 
the  road  behind  it  was  quite  clear. 

I reached  the  inn  without  meeting  Sir  Per- 
cival, and  without  noticing  any  thing  more,  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  landlady  had  received 
Fanny  with  all  possible  kindness.  The  girl  had 
a little  parlor  to  sit  in,  away  from  the  noise  of 
the  tap-room,  and  a clean  bedchamber  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  She  began  crying  again  at 
the  sight  of  me  ; and  said,  poor  soul,  truly 
enough,  that  it  was  dreadful  to  feel  herself 
turned  ont  into  the  world  as  if  she  had  com- 
mitted some  unpardonable  fault,  when  no  blame 
could  be  laid  at  her  door  by  any  body — not  even 
by  her  master  who  had  sent  her  away. 

“Try  to  make  the  best  of  it,  Fanny,”  I said. 
“Your  mistress  and  I will  stand  your  friends, 
and  will  take  care  that  your  character  shall  not 
suffer.  Now,  listen  to  me.  I have  very  little 
time  to  spare,  and  I am  going  to  put  a great 
trust  in  your  hands.  I wish  you  to  take  care  of 
these  two  letters.  The  one  with  the  stamp  on 
it  you  are  to  put  into  the  post,  when  you  reach 
London,  to-morrow.  The  other,  directed  to  Mr. 
Fairlie,  yon  are  to  deliver  to  him  yonrself  as 
soon  as  you  get  home.  Keep  both  the  letters 
about  you,  and  give  them  up  to  no  one.  They 
are  of  the  last  importance  to  your  mistress’s  in- 
terests.” 

Fanny  put  the  letters  into  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  ‘ ‘ There  they  shall  stop,  miss,  ” she  said, 
“till  I have  done 
what  you  tell  me.” 

‘ ‘ Mind  you  are  at 
the  station  in  good 
time  to-morrow  mor- 
ning,” I continued. 

“And  when  you  see 
the  housekeeper  at 
Limmeridge,  give 
her  my  compliments, 
and  say  that  you  are 
in  my  service  until 
Lady  Glyde  is  able  to 
take  you  back.  We 
may  meet  again  soon- 
er than  yon  think. 

So  keep  a good  heart, 
and  don’t  miss  the 
seven  o’clock  train.” 

“Thank  you,  Miss, 
thank  you  kindly. 

It  gives  one  courage 
to  hear  your  voice 
again.  Please  to  of- 
fer my  duty  to  my 
lady,  and  say  I left 
all  the  things  as  tidy 
as  I could  in  the 
time.  Oh,  dear  ! 
dear!  who  will  dress 
her  for  dinner  to- 
day? It  really  breaks 
my  heart,  Miss,  to 
think  of  it.” 


“The  letters  are  in  Fanny’s  hands,”  I whis- 
pered to  her,  at  the  door.  “Do  you  mean  to 
join  us  at  dinner  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  no — not  for  the  world !” 

“Has  nnv  tiling  happened  ? Has  any  one  dis- 
turbed you  ?” 

“Yes — just  now — Sir  Percival — ” 

“Did  he  come  in ?” 

“No;  he  frightened  me  by  a thump  on  the 
door,  outside.  I said,  ‘Who’s  there?’  ‘You 
know,’  he  answered.  ‘Will  you  alter  your 
mind,  and  tell  me  the  rest  ? You  shall ! Sooner 
or  later  I’ll  wring  it  out  of  you.  Yon  know 
where  Anne  Catherick  is  at  ibis  moment !’  ‘ In- 
deed, indeed,’  I said,  ‘I  don’t.’  ‘You  do!’  he 
called  bnck.  ‘ I’ll  crush  your  obstinacy — mind 
that ! — I’ll  wring  it  out  of  you !’  He  went  away 
with  those  words — went  away,  Marian,  hardly 
five  minutes  ago.” 

He  had  not  found  her.  We  were  safe  for 
that  night — lie  had  not  found  her  yet. 

“ You  arc  going  down  stairs,  Marian  ? Come 
up  again  in  the  evening.” 

“ Yes,  yes.  Don’t  be  uneasy,  if  I am  a little 
late— -I  must  be  careful  net  to  give  offense  by 
leaving  them  too  soon.” 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  I hastened  awnv. 

Sir  l’ercivnl  took  Madame  Fosco  into  the 
dining-room,  and  the  Count  gave  me  his  arm. 
He  was  hot  and  flushed,  and  was  not  dress- 
ed with  his  customary  care  and  completeness. 
Had  he,  too,  been  out  before  dinner,  and  been 
late  in  getting  back  ? or  was  lie  only  suffering 
from  the  heat  a little  more  severely  than  usual? 

However  this  might  be,  be  was  unquestion- 
ably troubled  by  some  secret  annoyance  or  anx- 
iety, which,  with  all  his  powers  of  deception,  he 
was  not  able  entirely  to  conceal.  Through  the 
whole  of  dinner  lie  was  almost  as  silent  ns  fciir 
Percival  himself;  and  he,  every  now  and  then, 
looked  at  his  wife  with  an  expression  of  furtive 
uncnsincss,  which  was  quite  new  in  my  experi- 
ence of  him.  The  one  social  obligation  which 
he  seemed  to  be  self-possessed  enough  to  per- 
form as  carefully  ns  ever  was  the  obligation 
of  being  persistently  civil  and  attentive  to  me. 
What  vile  object  be  lias  in  view  I can  not  still 
discover ; but,  be  the  design  what  it  may,  inva- 
riable politeness  toward  myself,  invariable  hu- 
mility toward  Laura,  and  invariable  suppression 
(at  any  cost)  of  Sir  Pcrcival’s  clumsy  violence, 
have  been  the  means  he  has  resolutely  and  im- 
penetrably used  to  get  to  his  end,  ever  since  ho 
set  foot  in  this  house.  I suspected  it  when  lie 
first  interfered  in  our  favor,  on  the  day  when 
the  deed  was  produced  in  the  library,  anil  I feel 
certain  of  it  now. 

When  Madame  Fosco  and  I rose  to  leave  the 
table,  the  Count  rose  also  to  accompany  us  back 
to  the  drawing-room. 

“What  are  you  going  away  for?”  asked  Sir 
Percival — “ I mean  you,  Fosco.” 

“I  am  going  away  because  I have  had  din- 
ner enough,  and  wine  enough,”  answered  the 
Count.  “Be  so  kind,  Percival,  ns  to  make  al- 
lowances for  my  foreign  habit  of  going  out  with 
the  ladies,  as  well  as  coming  in  with  them.” 

“ Nonsense  ! Another  glass  of  claret  won’t 
hurt  you.  Sit  down  again  like  an  Englishman. 
I want  half  an  hour’s  quiet  talk  with  you  over 
our  wine.” 

“A  quiet  talk,  Percival,  with  all  my  heart, 
but  not  now,  and  not  over  the  wine.  Later  in 
the  evening,  if  you  please — later  in  the  even- 
ing.” 

“ Civil !”  said  Sir  Percival,  savagely.  “ Civ- 
il behavior,  upon  my  soul,  to  a man  in  bis  own 
house !” 

I had  more  than  once  seen  him  look  at  the 
Count  uneasily  during  dinner-time,  and  had  ob- 
served that  the  Count  carefully  abstained  from 
looking  at  him  in  return.  This  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  host’s  anxiety  for  a little  quiet 
talk  over  the  wine,  and  the  guest’s  obstinate 
resolution  not  to  sit  dowrn  again  at  the  table, 


When  I got  back 
to  the  house  I had 
only  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  spare  to  put 
myself  in  order  for 
dinner,  and  to  say 
two  words  to  Laura 
before  I went  down 
stairs. 


“HE  TOOK  MY  HAND  AND  PUT  IT  TO  HIS  POISONOUS  LIPS.” 
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revived  in  my  memory  the  request  which  Sir 
Percival  had  vainly  addressed  to  his  friend, 
earlier  in  the  day,  to  come  out  of  the  library 
and  speak  to  him.  The  Count  had  deferred 
granting  that  private  interview  when  it  was 
first  asked  for  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  again 
deferred  granting  it  when  it  was  a second  time 
asked  for  at  the  dinner-table.  Whatever  the 
coming  subject  of  discussion  between  them 
might  be,  it  was  clearly  an  important  subject  in 
Kir  Percival’s  estimation — and  perhaps  (judg- 
ing from  his  evident  reluctance  to  approach  it) 
a dangerous  subject  as  well  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Count. 

These  considerations  occurred  to  me  while 
we  were  passing  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
drawing-room.  Sir  Percival’s  angrv  comment- 
ary on  his  friend's  desertion  of  him  had  not 
produced  the  slightest  effect.  The  Count  ob- 
stinately accompanied  ns  to  the  tea-table — wait- 
ed a minute  or  two  in  the  room — then  went  out 
into  the  hall,  and  returned  with  the  post-bag  in 
his  hands.  It  was  then  eight  o’clock — the  hour 
at  which  the  letters  were  always  dispatched 
from  Blackwater  Park. 

“ Have  you  any  letter  for  the  post,  Miss  Hal- 
combe?” he  asked,  approaching  me  with  the  bag. 

I saw  Madame  Fosco,  who  was  making  the 
tea,  pause,  with  the  sugar-tongs  in  her  hand,  to 
listen  for  my  answer. 

“ No,  Count,  thank  you.  No  letters  to-day.” 

He  gave  the  bag  to  the  servant,  who  was  then 
in  the  room ; sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  play- 
ed the  air  of  the  lively  Neapolitan  street-song, 
“ La  mia  Carolina,”  twice  over.  His  wife,  who 
was  usually  the  most  deliberate  of  women  in  all 
her  movements,  made  the  tea  as  quickly  as  I 
could  have  made  it  myself— finished  her  own 
cup  in  two  minutes — and  quietly  glided  out  of 
the  room. 

I rose  to  follow  her  example — partly  because 
I suspected  her  of  attempting  some  treachery 
up  stairs  with  Laura ; partly  because  I was  re- 
solved not  to  remain  alone  in  the  same  room 
with  her  husband. 

Before  I could  get  to  the  door  the  Count 
stopped  me  by  a request  for  a cup  of  tea.  I 
gave  him  the  cup  of  tea,  and  tried  a second 
time  to  get  away.  He  stopped  me  again — this 
time  by  going  back  to  the  piano,  and  suddenly 
appealing  to  mo  on  a musical  question  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  honor  of  his  country  was 
concerned. 

I vainly  pleaded  my  own  total  ignorance  of 
music,  and  total  want  of  taste  in  that  direction, 
lie  only  appealed  to  mo  again  with  a vehemence 
which  set  all  further  protest  on  my  part  at  de- 
fiance. “The  English  and  the  Germans  (he 
indignantly  declared)  were  always  reviling  the 
Italians  for  their  inability  to  cultivate  the  high- 
er kinds  of  music.  We  were  perpetually  talk- 
ing of  our  Oratorios,  and  they  were  perpetually 
talking  of  their  Symphonies.  Did  we  forget 
and  did  they  forgot  his  immortal  friend  and 
countryman,  Rossini  ? What  was  * Moses  in 
Egypt’  but  a sublime  oratorio,  which  was  noted 
on  the  stage,  instead  of  being  coldly  sung  in  a 
concert-room  ? What  was  the  overture  to  Guil- 
laume Tell  but  a symphony  under  another 
name?  Had  I heard  ‘ Moses  in  Egypt?’  Would 
I listen  to  this,  and  this,  and  this,  and  sav  if 
any  thing  more  sublimely  sacred  and  grand  had 
ever  been  composed  by  mortal  man?” — And 
without  waiting  for  a word  of  assent  or  dissent 
on  my  part,  looking  me  hard  in  the  face  all  the 
time,  he  began  thundering  on  the  piano,  and 
singing  to  it  with  loud  and  lofty  enthusiasm; 
only  interrupting  himself,  at  intervals,  to  an- 
nounce to  me  fiercely  the  titles  of  the  different 
pieces  of  music : “ Chorus  of  Egyptians,  in  the 
Plague  of  Darkness,  Miss  Halcombe!” — “ Re- 
citativo  of  Moses,  with  the  tables  of  the  Law.” 
— “Prayer  of  Israelites,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Aha!  aha!  Is  that  sacred?  Is  that 
sublime?”  The  piano  trembled  under  his  pow- 
erful hands ; and  the  tea-cups  on  the  table  rat- 
tled as  his  big  bass  voice  thundered  out  the 
notes,  and  his  heavy  foot  beat  time  on  the  floor. 

There  was  something  horrible,  something 
fierce  and  devilish,  in  the  outburst  of  his  delight 
at  his  own  singing  and  playing,  and  in  the  tri- 
umph with  which  he  watched  its  effect  upon  me, 
ns  I shrank  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door.  I 
was  released,  at  last,  not  by  my  own  efforts,  but 
by  Sir  Percival’s  interposition.  He  opened  the 
dining-room  door  and  csflled  out  angrily  to 
know  what  “that  infernal  noise”  meant.  The 
Count  instantly  got  up  from  the  piano.  “Ah! 
if  Percival  is  coming,”  he  said,  “harmony  and 
melody  are  both  at  an  end.  The  Muse  of  Mu- 
sic, Miss  Halcombe,  deserts  ns  in  dismay ; and 
I,  the  fat  old  minstrel,  exhale  the  rest  of  my 
enthusiasm  in  the  open  air!”  lie  stalked  out 
into  the  veranda,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  resumed  the  “ reeitativo  of  Moses,”  sotto 
v ore,  in  the  garden. 

I heard  Sir  Percival  call  after  him  from  the 
dining-room  window.  But  he  took  no  notice: 
he  seemed  determined  not  to  hear.  That  long- 
deferred  quiet  talk  between  them  was  still  to  lie 
put  oft',  was  still  to  wait  for  the  Count’s  absolute 
will  and  pleasure. 

He  had  detained  me  in  the  drawing-room 
nearly  half  an  hour  from  the  time  when  his  wife 
left  us.  Where  had  she  been,  and  what  had  she 
been  doing  in  that  interval? 

I went  up  stairs  to  ascertain,  but  I made  no 
discoveries ; and  when  I questioned  Laura  I 
found  that  she  had  not  heard  any  thing.  No- 
body had  disturbed  her — no  faint  rustling  of  the 
silk  dress  had  been  audible,  either  in  the  ante- 
room or  in  the  passage. 

It  was  then  twenty  minutes  to  nine.  After 
going  to  my  room  to  get  my  journal  I returned 
and  sat  with  Laura;  sometimes  writing,  some- 
times stopping  to  talk  with  her.  Nobody  came 
near  ns,  and  nothing  happened.  Wo  remained 
together  till  ten  o’clock  T\hj*  ttagf+i  fatty 
last  cheering  words,  and  wisnetPher  goou-nigfit. 


She  locked  her  door  again,  after  we  had  arranged 
that  I should  come  in  and  see  her  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning. 

I had  more  to  do  to  my  diary  before  going  to 
bed  myself;  and  as  I went  down  again  to  the 
drawing-room,  for  the  last  time  that  weary  day, 
I resolved  merely  to  show  myself  there,  to  make 
my  excuses,  and  then  to  retire  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual  for  the  night. 

Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  and  his  wife  were 
sitting  together.  Sir  Percival  was  yawning  in 
an  easy-chair,  the  Count  was  reading,  Madame 
Fosco  was  fanning  herself.  Strange  to  say,  her 
face  was  flushed  now.  She  who  never  suffered 
from  the  heat  was  most  undoubtedly  suffering 
from  it  to-night. 

“ I am  afraid,  Conntess,  you  are  not  quite  so 
well  as  usual?”  I said. 

“The  very  remark  I was  about  to  make  to 
you,"  she  replied.  “You  are  looking  pale,  my 
dear.” 

My  dear ! It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
addressed  me  with  that  familiarity  1 There  was 
an  insolent  smile,  too,  on  her  face  when  she 
said  the  words. 

“I  am  suffering  from  one  of  my  bad  head- 
aches,” I answered,  coldly. 

“ Ah,  indeed  ? Want  of  exercise,  I suppose  ? 
A walk  before  dinner  would  have  been  just  the 
thing  for  you.”  She  referred  to  the  “walk” 
with  a strange  emphasis.  Had  she  seen  me  go 
out?  No  matter  if  she  had.  The  letters  were 
safe  now  in  Fanny’s  hands. 

“ Come  and  have  a smoke,  Fosco,”  said  Sir 
Percival,  rising,  with  another  uneasy  look  "at  his 
friend. 

“With  pleasure,  Percival,  when  the  ladies 
have  gone  to  bed,”  replied  the  Count. 

“Excuse  me.  Countess,  if  T set  you  the  ex- 
ample of  retiring,”  I said.  “ The  only  remedy 
for  such  a headache  as  mine  is  going  to  bed.” 

I took  my  leave.  There  was  the  same  inso- 
lent smile  on  the  woman’s  face  when  I shook 
hands  with  her.  Sir  Percival  paid  no  attention 
to  me.  He  was  looking  impatiently  at  Madame 
Fosco,  who  showed  no  signs  of  leaving  the  room 
with  me.  The  Count  smiled  to  himself  behind 
his  book.  There  was  yet  another  delay  to  that 
quiet  talk  with  Sir  Percival — and  the  Countess 
was  the  impediment  this  time. 

Once  safely  shut  into  my  own  room  I opened 
these  pages,  and  prepared  to  go  on  with  that 
part  of  the  day’s  record  which  was  still  left  to 
write. 

For  ten  minutes  or  more  I sat  idle,  with  the 
pen  in  my  hand,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
last  twelve  hours.  When  I at  last  addressed 
myself  to  my  task  I found  a difficulty  in  pro- 
ceeding with  it  which  I bad  never  experienced 
before.  In  spite  of  my  efforts  to  fix  my  thoughts 
on  the  matter  in  hand  they  wandered  away, 
with  the  strangest  persistency,  in  the  one  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count ; and  all  the 
interest  which  I tried  to  concentrate  on  my  jour- 
nal centred,  instead,  on  that  private  interview 
between  them  which  had  been  put  off  all  through 
the  day,  and  which  was  now  to  take  place  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  night. 

In  this  perverse  state  of  my  mind  the  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed  since  the  morning 
would  not  come  back  to  me,  and  there  was  no 
resource  but  to  close  my  journal  .and  to  get  away 
from  it  for  a little  while. 

I opened  the  door  which  led  from  my  bed- 
room into  my  sitting-room,  and  having  passed 
through  pulled  it  to  again  to  prevent  any  acci- 
dent, in  case  of  draught,  with  the  candle  left  on 
the  dressing-table.  My  sitting-room  window  was 
wide  open,  and  I leaned  out,  listlessly,  to  look 
at  the  night. 

It  was  dark  and  quiet.  Neither  moon  nor 
stars  were  visible.  There  was  a smell  like  rain 
in  the  still,  heavy  air,  and  I put  my  hand  out 
of  window.  No.  The  rain  was  only  threaten- 
ing; it  had  not  come  yet. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  have  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  publish  at  as  early  a day  as 
possible,  “ The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  a new  story 
bv  the  author  of  that  most  charming  and  most  suc- 
cessful novel,  “ Adam  Bede.” 

“Adam  Bede’’  was  a surprise  to  the  world  of 
novel  readers.  It  showed  such  power  of  observa- 
tion, such  felicity  of  touch,  such  breadth  of  view, 
and  so  fine  and  original  a humor,  that  while  read- 
ers were  delighted,  the  most  severe  critics  here  and 
in  England  unhesitatingly  pronounced  sentence  of 
approval  upon  the  new  author,  and  placed  her  book 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  our  English  fictions. 

The  new  story,  of  which  we  have  read  a part, 
opens  wi.h  equal  promise  of  freshness  and  interest 
in  scene  and  character.  Those  w bo  were  delight- 
ed with  the  fine  touches  of  children's  character 
which  occur  in  the  closing  chapter  of  “Adam 
Bede,”  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  “Mill  on 
the  Floss”  has  two  children — brother  and  sister — 
for  its  opeuing  characters,  the  setting  forth  of 
whose  sayings  and  doings  is  as  delightfully  fresh 
and  healthful  as  the  best  lover  of  children  can  de- 
sire. Tom  and  Maggie,  the  children  of  the  miller 
on  the  Floss,  are  evidently  the  heroes  of  the  book. 

Messrs,  llarpcr  & Brothers  will  publish  “The 
Mill  on  the  Flos*”  here  simultaneously  with  its 
publication  in  London,  having  secured  the  early 
sheets  of  the  work  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
author,  to  whom  they  p iv  a largo  sum  of  money. 
They  will  print  two  editions — one  cheap,  in  paper 
covers;  and  the  other  on  handsome  paper,  and 
bound  in  muslin,  at.  one  dollar. 

The  same  house  have  in  press  the  Life  of  ITon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  by  J.  \V.  Slua- 
han,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Time  -,  which  w ill 
be  published  in  a few'  days.  It* will  be  a volume 
of  500  pages  12mo,  with  a fine  portrait,  and  w ill  be 
sold,  bound  in  muslin,  at  oue  dollar. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  March  26,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  facil- 
itate comimiuicntion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pucitic 
States  was  called  up.  it  was  so  amended  as  to  take 
from  the  company  which  shall  he  organized  under  its 
provisions  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  right  to  lo- 
cate a railroad  by  pre-empting  all  the  lands  on  the  route 
of  Ihe  proposed  telegraph  line,  and  by  providing  that  no 
payment  shall  bo  made  to  the  company  by  Government 
until  the  line  is  in  operation,  and  that  it  shall  cease  when 
the  contractors  fail  in  their  contract.  The  Consular  Ap- 
propriation Bill  was  amended  so  ns  to  provide  that 
$175, 000  of  Ihe  appropriation  for  the  relief  and  protec- 
tion of  American  seamen  shall  be  used  in  the  present  fis- 
cal  year;  an  amendment  appropriating  $15,(00  for  a 
Minister  to  Paraguay  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed. The  (ill  to  authorize  ihe  sale  of  public  arms  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  regulate  the  ap- 
pointment of  Superintendents  ef  the  National  Armories, 
was  passed  (28  to  IS). In  the  House,  bills  withdraw- 

ing the  protection  of  Congress  fioiu  non-resident  land- 
holders; appropriating  $75  0 10  for  improving  Buffalo 
harbor;  fixing  and  regulating  the  duty  on  imports ; re- 
pealing the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1S50;  and  enabling 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  carry  their  property  free- 
ly and  without  molestation  into  Kansas,  were  referred. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  was  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill  making  an  appro- 
priation for  a steam  revenue  cutter  for  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er.  Resolutions  requesting  the  President  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  lending  powers  of  Europe  with  the  view 
of  declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy  were  introduced  and 
referred.  Mr.  M'Queen  (S.  C.)  offered  a resolution  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  report 
a measure  for  relieving  the  Massachusetts  shoemakers 
“ from  the  tyranny  of  the  capitalists  of  that  State.”  To 
this  Mr.  Blake  (Ohio)  responded,  with  a preamble  and 
resolution,  declaring  “ the  chattelingof  mankind”  notori- 
ously a reproach  to  our  country,  and  instructing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  reporting  a bill  interdicting  slavery  wherever 
Congress  has  power  to  legislate  upon  it.  Amidst  great 
confusion  it  was  rejected. 

On  Tuesday,  March  27,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Seward 
presented  a petition  from  citizens  of  this  State  in  favor 
of  the  Homestead  Bill.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
to  amend  the  bill  to  increase,  and  regulate  the  pay  of  the 
Navy.  Senator  Johnson  took  up  a largo  part  of  the  ses- 
sion in  a 1 ibored  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  Tennessee, 
the  State  which  lie  represents,  produces  inure  horses, 
ntnles,  and  other  like  animals,  annually,  than  N*  w 
II  .mpslilro,  a position  which  he  thought  Senator  Clarke 

of  Lite  latter  State  had  endeavored  to  controvert The 

House  did  not  accomplish  any  business  of  moment.  It 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  to  provide  for  t lie  safety 
of  passengers  in  boats  prop  died  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
steam.  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Illinois,  made  the  principal 
argument  in  support  of  the  measure.  Consideration  of 
the  subject  was  postponed  for  a fortnight,  and,  after  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  Aiiny  Bill,  the  llntiBe  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday,  March  28,  in  the  Senate,  petitions  in 
favor  of  the  Jlouse  Homestead  Hill,  and  of  a uniform 
bankrupt  law  were  presented.  Tim  Navy  Pay  Bill  was 
so  amended  that  captains  at  sea  should  receive  a salary 
of  $4000;  those  wlm  were  waiting  orders  and  are  on  leave. 
$6000;  and  those  discharging  other  duties,  $3600.  After 
some  other  uuimportant  amendments  the  hill  was  read 
a third  time  and  passed. In  the  House,  an  interest- 

ing debate  occuvred  on  the  lull  recently  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  suppress  polygamy  in 
tlie  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Brunch  sug- 
gested that  if  polygamy  was  declared  criminal,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  same  action  might  not  be 
taken  regarding  slavery.  He  could  not  vote  for  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  which  made  penal  laws  applicable  to 
all  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Neither  could 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  the  Committee  on 
Territories  had  it  in  contemplation  to  report  a bill  par- 
celing out  Utah  among  the  neighboring  territories,  so 
that  the  people  themselves  might  remove  the  evil  of 
polyg  imy.  A disposition  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
measure  under  discussion  was  shown  by  the  vote  on  a 
motion  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  19  members  re- 
cording tlieir  names  in  the  affirmative,  and  148  in  the 
negative.  Five,  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  report  on 
our  commercial  relations,  and  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
surveys  for  a Pacific  Railroad  by  Governor  Stevens  were 
ordered  to  tie  printed.  Sitting  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Statu  of  the  Union,  the  House  rejected 
tin  amendment  to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  increas- 
ing the  amount  for  the  National  Armories  from  $250, 0C0 
to  $490  0 .0. 

on  Thursday,  Marcli  29,  in  the  Senate,  but  little  busi- 
ness of  interest  was  done.  A joint  resolution,  offered  by 
Senator  Green,  that  Congress  adjourn  f;om  the  20th  of 
April  to  May  21,  was  taken  up,  and  after  a short  debate 
was  rejected  by  a vote  of  12  to  29.  The  bill  supplement- 
ary to  tlie  act  to  protect  citizens  who  may  discover  de- 
posits of  guano  was  amended  and  passed.  So  was  the 
bill  to  prevent  desertions  and  facilitate  enlistments  in 

the  United  States  Army. in  tlie  House,  Mr.  Grow  gave 

notice  that  ho  should  call  up  tlie  Pacific  Railroad  Bill 
next  Thursday.  A message  was  received  from  tlie  Pres- 
ident protesting  against  the  proposed  investigation  of  his 
official  acts.  After  an  exciting  debate,  in  which  Messrs. 
Sherman,  Bocock,  and  Grow  took  a leading  part,  was  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary,  with  power  to 
report  at  any  time. 

On  Friday,  Marcli  80,  in  tlie  Senate  little  public  bus- 
iness was  transacted,  it  being  private-bill  day.  The 
President  sent  in  a reply  to  a resolution  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  authority  under  which  the  squadron  in  tlie  Gulf  f 

Mexico  had  acted  in  their  late  operations. Tlie  House 

passed  a bill  making  all  letters  returnable  to  tlieir  writ- 
ers within  thirty  days,  if  so  indorsed,  a lien  not  called- 
for,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 

'Hie  following  Message  was  received  on  Thursday  by 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

After  a delay,  which  lias  afforded  me  ample  time  for 
reflect  ion,  ami  after  much  and  careful  deliberation,  1 
find  myself  constrained  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty, 
ns  a co-ordinate  branch  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  to 
protest  against  the  first  two  clauses  of  tlie  first  resolution 
adopted  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives  on  tlie  5thinst., 
and  published  in  the  Congressional  Globe  on  the  succeed- 
ing day.  These  clauses  ure  in  the  following  words: 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  members  be  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  Speaker  for  tlie  purpose,  first,  of  investi- 
gating whether  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  or  any 
officer  uf  tlie  Government  lias,  by  money,  patronage,  or 
other  improper  means,  sought  to  influence  the  passage 
of  any  law  appertaining  to  the  rights  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory; and  second,  also  to  inquire  into  and  investigate 
whether  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  Government  have, 
by  combination  or  otherwise,  prevented  or  defeated,  or 
attempted  to  prevent  or  defeat,  the  execution  of  nny  law 
or  laws  now  upon  Hie  statute-book,  and  whether  tlie  Pres- 
ident lias  failed  or  refused  to  compel  the  execution  of  any 
law  thereof.” 

TIIE  HOUSE  HAS  NO  TOWER  OVER  THE  PRESI- 
DENT. 

It  is  solely  in  reference  to  tlie  impeaching  power  Hint 
I presume  to  make  a few  observations.  F.xcept  in  this 
single  case,  tlie  Constitution  lias  invested  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  with  no  power,  no  jurisdiction,  no  su- 
premacy whatever  over  tlie  President.  In  all  other  re- 
spects lie  is  quite  as  independent  of  tlipm  ns  they  nre  of 
him.  As  a co-ordinate  brunch  of  tlie  Government  lie  is 
tlieir  equal.  Indeed  lie  is  Ihe  only  direct  representative 
on  earth  of  tlie  people  of  nil  and  eacli  of  tlie  sovereign 
States.  To  them,  nnd  them  alone,  is  lie  responsible, 
while  acting  within  the  sphere  of  his  constitutional 
duly,  and  not  in  any  manner  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  people  hare  thought  proper  to  invpst  him  with 
tlie  most  honorable,  responsible,  and  dignified  office  in 
tlie  world,  and  the  individual,  however  unworthy,  now 
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holding  tliis  exalted  position,  will  take  care,  so  far  as  in 
him  lies,  that  tlieir  rights  and  prerogatives  shall  never 
be  violated  in  iiis  person,  but  shall  pass  to  his  successors 
unimpaired  by  the  adoption  of  a dangerous  precedent, 
lie  will,  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity  against  any 
unconstitutional  attempt,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
may,  to  abridge  tlie  constitutional  rights  of  tlie  Execu- 
tive, and  render  him  subservient  to  any  human  power 
except  themselves. 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  AN  OUTRAGE. 

After  alluding  to  the  case  of  Judge  Peck,  of  Missouri, 
in  which  tlie  charges  were  referred  to  the  Jndiciaiy  Com- 
mittee, the  President  commends  that  precedent,  and  con- 
tinues: 

In  view  of  this  precedent,  and,  wlist  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  in  view  of  the  constitution  and  principles  of 
eternal  justice,  in  what  manner  1ms  the  President  of  llio 
United  States  been  treated  by  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives? Mr.  John  Covode,  a representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania, is  the  accuser  of  the  President.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing tlie  wise  precedents  of  former  limes,  ai  d especial- 
ly tlmt  ill  tlie  case  of  Judge  Peek,  and  referring  the  ac- 
cusation to  tlie  Committee  on  Judiciary,  the  House  have 
made  my  accuser  one  of  my  judges. 

To  make  the  accuser  the  judge  is  a violation  of  tho 
principles  of  universal  justice,  and  is  coudcnmed  liy  tlie 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations.  Every  freeman  must 
revolt  at  such  a spectacle.  I am  to  appear  before  Mr. 
Covode,  either  per.oimlly  or  by  a substitute,  to  cross-ex- 
amine the  witnesses  which  lie  may  produce  before  him- 
self to  sustain  iiis  own  accusations  against  me;  nnd  per- 
haps even  tills  poor  boon  may  be  denied  to  tlie  President. 
And  what  is  tlie  nature  of  tlie  investigation  which  iiis 
resolution  proposes  to  institute?  It  is  as  vague  and 
general  as  the  English  language  affords  words  in  which 
to  make  it.  The  Committee  is  to  inquire,  not  into  any 
specific  charge  or  charges,  but  whether  the  President  lias 
by  “ money,  patronage,  or  other  improper  means,  sought 
to  influence,”  not  tlie  actiou  of  nny  individual  memlii  ror 
members  of  Congress,  hut  “ tlie  action  of  tlie  entire  body 
of  Congress  itself,”  or  any  Committee  thereof.  Tlie 
President  might  have  h id  some  glimmering  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  offenses  to  be  investigated  liad  iiis  accuser 
pointed  to  tlie  act  or  nets  of  Congress  which  lie  sought  to 
pass  or  to  defeat  by  the  employment  of  ‘‘money,  patron- 
age, or  other  improper  naans.”  But  the  accusation  is 
bounded  by  no  such  lim  ts;  it  extends  to  tlie  whole  cir- 
cle of  legislat  ion,  to  interference  “ for  or  against  the  pas- 
sage of  nny  law  appi  rtaining  to  the  rights  of  any  Slate 
or  Territory.”  And  what  law  dues  not  appertain  to  the 
rights  of  some  State  or  Territory?  And  what  law  or 
laws  lias  tlie  President  failed  to  execute?  There  might 
easily  have  been  pointed  out  had  any  such  existed. 

NO  PERSONAL  OBJECT  IN  VIEW. 

I again  declare  emphatically  that  I make  this  protest 
for  no  reason  personal  to  myself,  and  I do  it  witli  perfect 
respect  for  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  1 had 
the  honor  of  serving  for  five  successive  terms.  I Imve 
lived  long  in  tills  goodly  land,  and  have  enjoyed  all  tlie 
offices  nnd  honors  which  my  country  could  bestow. 
Amidst  all  tlie  political  storms  through  which  I have 
passed,  tlie  present  is  the  first  attimpt  which  lias  ever 
been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to  assail  my  personal  or 
official  integrity,  ami  this  lias  been  done  as  tlie  time  is 
apj  reaching  w hen  I shall  voluntarily  retire  from  the  serv- 
ice of  my  country.  I feel  proudly  conscious  that  there 
is  no  public  act  of  my  life  w hich  will  not  bear  tlie  strict- 
est scrutiny  I. defy  ail  investigation.  Nothing  hut  tlie 
basest  perjury  can  sully  my  good  name.  I do  not  fear 
even  tliis.  because  I cherish  an  humble  confidence  that 
tlie  Gracious  Being  who  lias  hitherto  defended  and  pro- 
tected me  against  tlie  shafts  of  falsehood  nnd  malice  w ill 
not  desert  me  now  when  I have  become  “ old  and  grey- 
headed.” I can  declare  before  God  and  my  country  that 
no  human  being, With  nn  exception  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice,  lias  any  period  of  niy  life  dared  to  approach  me 
witli  a corrupt  or  disliono  able  proposition  ; and  until 
recent  developments  it  had  never  entered  into  my  im- 
agination that  any  person,  even  in  tlie  storm  of  exasper- 
ated political  excitement,  would  charge  me,  in  tlie  most 
remote  degree,  with  having  made  such  a proposition  to 
any  human  being.  I may  now,  however,  exclaim,  in  tlie 
language  of  complaint  employed  by  my  first  and  greatest 
predecessor,  that  I have  been  abused  “ in  such  exagger- 
ated and  indecent  terms  ns  could  sourer  ly  he  applied  to  a 
Nero,  to  a notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to  a common  pick- 
pocket." 

A SOLEMN  PROTEST. 

I do,  therefore,  for  tlie  rensons  stated,  nnd  in  the  nnme 
of  tlie  people  of  the  several  States,  solemnly  protest  against 
these  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  be- 
cause they  are  in  violation  of  tlie  rights  of  a co-ordinate 
Executive  branch  of  tlie  Government,  and  subversive  of 
its  constitutional  independence:  because  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  foster  a band  of  interested  parasites  and  inform- 
ers, ever  ready  for  their  own  advantage  to  swear  before 
ex  parte  Committees  to  pretended  private  conversations 
between  tlie  President  and  themselves,  incapable,  from 
tlieir  nature,  of  being  disproved,  thus  furnishing  inate- 
teriul  for  harassing  him,  degrading  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  and  eventually,  should  lie  he  a wtnk  or 
timid  man,  rendering  him. subservient  to  improper  influ- 
ences, in  order  to  avoid  such  persecutions  and  annoy- 
ances; because  they  tend  to  destroy  that  harmonious 
action  for  tho  common  good  which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, nnd  which  I sincerely  desire  to  cherish  between 
tlie  co-ordinate  branches  of  tlie  Government ; nnd  finally, 
because,  if  unresisted,  they  w ould  establish  a precedent 
danger  us  nnd  embarrassing  to  all  my  successors,  to  what- 
ever political  party  they  might  be  attnehed. 

Washington,  March  28,  1860.  JAMES  EuCHANAN. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTON  LIZARDO. 

Tlie  following  dispatches  have  been  published,  giving 
details  of  the  late  sea-fight: 

CAPTAIN  JARVIS  TO  SECRETARY  TOUCEY. 

United  States  Ship  “ qa tannah,”  J 
Off  V eka  Cacz,  March  8,  1860.  J 

SIR  —*  * *On  theCth  lust,  two  vessels,  apparently  men- 
of-war,  appeared  at  anchor  off  Antigua,  a.nnall  place'  about 
fourteen  miles  to  tlie  northward  o this,  without  any  colors 
flying.  After  lying  there  some  time  they  got  under  way, 
and  proceeded  to  the  southward  nnd  eastward.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  the  flags  on  board  of  tlie  men-of-war, 
nor  to  tlie  castle,  from  which  a gun  was  fi  ed  to  call  tlieir 
attention  to  the  fact.  They  treated  all  with  contempt, 
and  proceeded  to  Anton  Lizardo,  where  they  came  to  an- 
chor. Under  these  circumstances,  I felt  it  my  duty  to 
ascertain  who  they  were.  I therefore  sent  tlie  United 
States  ship  Saratoga , Commander  Turner,  upon  Hint 
duty.  As  tlie  wind  was  directly  ahead,  I availed  myself 
oftlieofforoftwoBmnllstennierstotnkehini  in  tow.  For 
further  particulars  of  tlie  unfortunate  occurrence  Hint  took 
place  afterward,  I must  refer  you  to  Commander  Turner's 
report  I do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  Commander 
Turner  to  do  otherwise  than  he  did,  and  I think  Hint  lie 
nnd  tlie  other  officers  deserve  great  credit  for  tlieir 
promptness  in  defending  their  flag.  I shall  send  the  two 
steamers  to  New  Orleans  as  soon  as  possible,  mid  I have 
ordered  Commander  Jenkens,  of  tlie  Preble , who  will  ac- 
company them  wllli  tlie  prisoners,  after  delivering  tlie 
steamers  to  tlie  United  States  Marshal,  to  take  the  prize 
crews  on  board  his  vessel  and  proceed  to  Pensacola  for 
provisions. 


TIIE  FIRST  SHOTS  FIRED. 

Comnitndcr  Turner  reports  as  follows  to  Captain 
Jarvis: 

I proceeded  down  tlie  const,  making  Anton  Lizardo, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  where  I expected  to  find  them  [the 
Spanish  steamers]  nbout  midnight.  Two  large  vessels 
were  reported  at  anchor  at  Anton  Lizardo.  I stood  di- 
rectly for  them.  I lind  directed  my  pilot  to  nnelior  me 
immediately  between  tho  two  vessels.  At  tliajnoment 
when  I had  nearly  reached  this  point,  and  tlie  tow  off, 
both  tlie  little  stumpers  being  ahead  of  me,  they  hailed 
and  rcportejl  lilij/tlld  lfflJcrrjW'appr  of  the  two  was  un- 
der way  auocuaeSvoriug  lo  escape  through  the  southern 
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un-sage.  I hailed,  and  ordered  tlicni  to  pursue  Mm  and 
..  t mi  I onrd  him  if  pos-lMe,  ns  I was  ordered  to  eomniu- 
oicaie  with  the  senior  office",  win.  I supposed  wasot  board 
of  ibis  ves-el.  At  the  mum-  moment  l tired  n slior  ahead 
of  him  to  1)1  ill'.,'  him  t«.  As.- non  a.-  limy  gjit  elo.se  to.hiiii, 

meiil  he  p -Tied  a heavy1  lire  of  grunt  gnus  and  tutisketi  > 
upon  them,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  »t  the  tame  time 
tlmt  the  otlier  steamer  was  slipping  her  cable.  1 iuune- 
d a'elv  nave  him  a hro  olsid".  as  1 had  not  tl»e  remotest 
doubt  of  his  lining  in  complicity  wit  i and  under  the  nr- 
dors  of  the  officer  of  the  other  steamer,  and  1 was  afraid 
lie  would  £o  to  his  us-i-tan-e.  in  which  ease  I should 
have  h en  obliged  to  recall  iny  vessels  or  to  have  wit- 
nessed their  capture  and  destruction  ; and  ns  he  had  the 
audacity  to  tire  imo  me  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever. I was  determined  to  seize  him  if  I could.  lie  run 
up  the  Spanish  lla"  us  soon  as  I tired. 

CAFTURK  OF  T1IB  “MIRAMON.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  larger  steamer  was  hotly  engaged 
with  the  forces  on  board  my  two  little  steamers  in  a run- 
ning fight.  Finding  he  could  not  got  out  of  the  southern 
passage,  lie  immediately  changed  his  course,  p t Ids  head 
to  the  north  ward,  and  passed  inside  of  mo  to  gain  the 
non  hern  passage  lind  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  my  guns, 
followed  by  my  vessels,  warmly  engaged  with  him  all 
the  time.  lie  was  evidently  too  f ist  for  and  was  gaining 
upon  them ; as  lie  shot  ahead  of  them  I got  n gun  to  bear 
upon  him  and  shot  away  Ids  smoke  stack.  I found  now 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fire  without  danger  to  my  ves- 
r:.  K as  they  wer  • all  together.  The  chase  was  contin- 
ue I.  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  fire  on  either  side  I could 
not  but  admire,  at  this  moment,  the  daring  gallantry  of 
these  fine  fellows,  contending  witli  such  n superior  force. 
They  closed  in  upon  and  gnpplcd  with  him.  In  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  shake  them  off.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  1 suppose  he  ran  his  vessel  on  shore;  at  nit* 
events.  pressed  closely  by  them,  she  grounded,  deli  I 
was  not  aware  of  at  the  time.  They  were  en  distant 
about  a tn'.lu  from  my  ship,  and  my  anxiety  was  intense 
for  llieir  rufety.  I could  ' rd  them  no  possible  ni  l. 
My  three  largest  cutter.-  w re  on  board,  and  before  I coul  I 
have  manned  my  boats  and  got.  to  them  tile  aff  dr  wool  I 
li  r e been  ended.  1 was  nor,  however,  kept  long  in  an  - 
pense,  for  almost  immediately  I heard  three  cheer-',  m l 
was  informed  that  they  were  hoarding  her  oier  t.  c how  s, 
which  could  he  distinctly  se  n by  our  glasses. 

Till'.  “MARQUKZ”  TRIES  TO  ESCAPE,  BUT  13 
CAUGHT. 

I now  return  to  the  steamer  at  anchot  close  to  me. 
"While  the  engagement  continued  between  the  other  ves- 
sels, mid  at  the  moment  they  were  passing  this  §hip,  the 
First  Lieutenant,  wit  > was  on  the  poop,  called  me  to  say 
that  this  steamer  was  firing  musketry.  I directed  again 
a division  of  guns  to  be  given  him,  which  was  done.  I 
then  hailed  and  ordered  him  on  b >ard.  As  he  did  not 
come  at  once  I sent  Lieutenant  Chapman  on  board  to 
say  if  lie  did  not  instantly  come  on  board  I would  send 
a guard  to  bring  him.  He  came  on  bonrd,  and  inform- 
ed me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  his  ship  was  the 
Marqnez.  of  Havana;  that  lie  had  b on  employed  by 
Captain  Marin,  who  commanded  the  other  ship,  to  tmis- 
port  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  and  that  lie  w is  Span- 
ish. In  the  mean  tiuio  1 had  sent  nil  officer  to  bring 
Captain  Marin  on  hoard.  As  soon  ns  lie  reached  my 
cabin  I asked  him  how  lie  had  dared  to  fi  c upon  my 
vessels,  lie  replied  unhesitatingly,  and  in  the  | r -once 
of  a witness,  that  when  lie  observed  my  vessels  steering 
into  the  harbor  h • hail  informed  h'n  crew  that  he  was 
sure  they  were  American  vessels  of  war,  and  positively 
had  forbidden  them  to  fire,  hut  that  it  was  a mixed  crew 
of  various  nations,  having  been  but  recently  tie  en  on 
bond,  and  not  being  yet  properly  disciplined  lie  found 
it  impossible  to  c mtrol  them. 

I observed  that  it  was  a great  outrage,  for  which  lio 
would  have  to  answer,  which  lie  pretended  most  deeply 
to  regret;  all  of  which  I kne  v to  lie  untrue,  because  dur- 
ing tiie  action  lie  was  distinctly  heard  calling  upon  his 
men  to  board  with  him. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  VKSSKLS  THEY  WIIRK. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  force  and  arma- 
ment of  these  vessels,  ns  far  ns  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain them.  The  la  'ger  steamer,  called  the  Mimmon,  car- 
ries two  broadside,  one  pivot  gun,  and  several  howitzers, 
with  a en  w of  about  one  hundred  men.  I am  not  posi- 
tive as  to  tiie  calibre  of  her  guns.  Supposing  she  would 
follow  mo  up  yesterday,  I expected  to  have  been  able  to 
give  a minute  nccount  of  her,  but  she  is  still  aground. 

Tiie  Marquez  of  Havana  carries  also  one  pivot  and  two 
broadside  guns,  with  about  seventy  pereons  on  board. 
Her  pivot  gun  is  a heavy  tiventy-four  pounder.  The  cap- 
tain of  this  last  ves  el  threw  overboard  quantities  of  am- 
munition,iiiuci  of  which  was  picked  up  Routing  in  tiie 
harbor  by  my  boats  in  chest*  and  kegs.  When  lie  i m 
taken  possession  of,  his  guns  were  alt  dismounted  ami 
lying  upon  tiie  deck  beside  of  the  carriages,  which  I have 
no  doubt  was  done  after  he  found  lie  was  captured,  and 
before  I could  get  a boat  on  board  of  him. 

He  assumes  to  be  an  armed  vessel,  and  his  papers  of 
clearance  do  not  speak  of  his  having  any  guns  on  hoard, 
yet  his  armament  is  such  as  I have  reported  it,  and  tin  ro 
is  not  n doubt  hut  that  his  vessel  was  equipped  at  Havana 
ns  a part  of  the  force  with  which  Captain  Marin  was  to 
act  on  this  coast. 

hicks  mcLn  as  a tirate. 

Albert  W.  Hicks,  ■ liiia  Johnson,  of  oyster-sloop  noto- 
riety, was  committed  on  Tliuisday  by  Commissioner 
White  on  charges  of  murder  iftnl  robbery  at  sen — cither 
punishable  with  death.  The  testimony  went  further  in 
establish  in.'  bis  identity  as  having  been  engaged  in  the 
sloo;i  B.  A.  Johnson  on  her  last  trip  ; his  Ham1'  was  found 
on  tiie  sloop's  articles.  The  watch  found  on  liis  per.-ou 
was  identified  b .-  a watchmaker,  from  his  business  record, 
as  that  left  with  him  twelve  months  ngo  to  he  cleaned  for 
a Mr.  Burr. 

EXECUTION  OF  JOHN  CRUMMIX8. 

John  Crnnimins  was  executed  at  tile  City  Prison  on 
Friday  morning,  Governor  Morgan  having  finally  de- 
termined, nt  a late  hour  on  Thursday  night,  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  due  course  of  law.  Crummins  made  a 
brief  speech  when  led  to  tiie  gallows,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged the  commission  of  the  crime  for  which  I e 
was  to  suffer,  but  stated  that  lie  did  not  intend  to  kill 
M'Henry.  He  died  easily.  The  Governor’s  refusal • to 
grant  a respite  has  been  highly  commended  by  thinking 
people. 

THE  “NORWAY”  TRAGEDY. 

We  read  in  the  Hartford  Times  of  Ma'cli  25: 

“ We  published  in  a late  number  of  the  Tones  a notice 
of  the  death  at  sea,  December  0 five  days  from  Chinn, 
of  Mrs.  Antoinette  Johnson;  wife  of  Captain  Henry  W. 
Jolin-o  i,  and  daughter  of  Captain  Sniunei  Kellogg,  of 
East  Hartford.  Her  death  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  her  infant  son,  not  two  months  old. 

“The  facts,  as  further  developed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  Havana,  are  of  the  saddest  character.  Mrs. 
Johnson  left  her  pHrents,  in  East  Hartford,  a year  or 
more  ago,  with  great,  reluctance,  to  join  her  husband  in 
China,  where  lie  had  command  of  a vessel.  Her  desire 
to  join  him  in  that  far-off  region  overcame  her  reluctance 
to  have  her  parents,  and  she  went — only  to  full  a victim 
to  the  disorders  which  nre  there  very  apt  to  attack  a 
stranger.  She  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  and  in  her 
illmvs  gave  birth  to  a child.  As  soon  us  it  was  practi- 
cable, Captain  J.  placed  her  on  a homeward-bound  ves- 
sel, in  charge  of  a Chinese  nurse,  and  in  company  with 
her  infant  and  older  child. 

“It  appears  there  were  one  thousand  coolies  aboard, 
bound  for  Cuba,  and  a mutiny  occurred.  They  set  fire 
to  the  ship  and  endeavored  to  force  the  hutches.  The 
crew  were  so  frightened  that  they  tried  to  seize  the  heats 
and  quit  tiie  ship,  but  an  Englishman  threatened  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  left  the  ship,  and  the  crew  then  went 
to  tiie  assistance  of  the  officers  and  fought  with  the  coolies 
all  night.  Thirty  of  the  poor  creatures  were  killed,  and 
more  than  ninety  wonnded,  before  the  mutiny  was  quell- 
ed. Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  child,  ill  and  suffering,  died 
of  fright.  The  child's  body  was  preserved  in  spirits  and 
brought  to  America.  The  loss  of  his  o-timable  daughter 
is  a Bad  blow  to  Captain  Kellogg  and  liis  family,  who  had 
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EXECUTION  OF  A WOMAN  IN  MINNESOTA. 

We  learn  from  the  St.  Paut  Pioneer,  of  March  24,  that 
Mrs.  Itihmsky  was  hanged  on  Friday,  the  231.  The 
crime  alleged  against  her  wits  that  <>f  poisoning  her  bus- 
bund  on  the  12;  h of  March.  1 59.  Every  effort  hud  been 
made  by  her  counsel  to  secure  her  acquittal,  hut  without 
effect,  tii  c escaped  otiCO  from  Ilia  hall  ot  the  jail,  and, 
after  a week's  absence,  was  retaken  with  a person  raid 
to  be  her  paramour.  At  the  scaffold  the  following  scene 
occurred,  in  the  presence  of  ubnnl  one  hundred  persons, 
among  whom  were  a number  of  Dacntuli  or  Sioux  In- 
dians. who  had  come  to  witness  this  exhibition  of  Chris- 
tum civilization. 

When  the  prisoner  arrived  upon  the  platform,  she  was 
led  forward,  and  kneeled  upon  the  drop,  the  clergy,  jail- 
er, and  the  3 stein  of  Charity,  and  other  ladies,  in  the 
same  posture  around  her.  About  five  minutes  were  then 
spent  in  reading  prayers  by  the  clergy,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  fake  a deep  interest.  Upon  rising,  she  was 
asked  if  she  had  any  thing  to  say.  She  said  : 

“ I die  without  having  had  any  mercy  shown  me,  or 
justice.  I die  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  and  not  for  mur- 
der. May  you  all  profit  by  my  death  1 Your  courts  of 
justice  are  not  courts  of  justice ; but  I will  yet  get  justice 
in  heaven.  I am  a guilty  woman,  I know;  but  not  of 
this  murder,  which  was  committed  by  another.  I for- 
give every  body  who  did  me  wrong.  I die  a sacrifice  to 
the  law.  I hope  yon  all  may  he  judged  better  than  I 
have  been,  and  by  a more  righteous  judge.  1 am  pre- 
pared to  meet  my  God." 

Dr.  Miller,  tiie  deputy  sheriff,  then  approached  her 
with  the  rope,  when  she  exclaimed,  “Dr.  Miller,  liow 
can  you  stain  your  hands  hy  putting  that  rope  around 
my  neck — the  instrument  of  my  death 

Ho  assured  her  tlmt  duty  compelled  him  to  do  it;  and 
she  made  no  resistance,  nml  only  said,  “ Do,  for  God’s 
sake,  put  it  on  so  it  will  not  suffocate  me." 

Alter  it  lmd  been  arranged,  Dr.  Miller  took  the  blark 
rap  from  liis  pocket,  ami  proceeded  to  put  it  on  her 
head,  when  she  said,  “ Be  sure  that  my  face  is  well  cov- 

Ail  this  took  place  in  less  time  than  it  will  take  to  read 
it,  during  which  she  said  several  tinier,  "God  have  mer- 
cy— ( fod  have  mercy  on  my  soul  1”  Her  last  words  were, 
“ Lord  Jesus  Christ,  receive  my  soul.” 
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She  wn8  requested  to  take  a step  forward  on  tint  drop, 
and  then,  every  thing  living  prepared.  Dr.  Miller  made  a 
motion  to  Sheriff  Tullis,  who  pulled  the  fatal  rope,  and 
in  an  instant  she  fell.  The  fall  was  about  four  feet,  and 
tiie  machinery  v.  as  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  noise  was 
scarcely  hoard  outside  of  the  inclosure. 

There  was  scarcely  any  movement  in  tiie  body  nfter  it 
dropped,  a slight  convulsive  motion  aud  a heaving  of  tiie 
chest  was  all  that  was  observed. 

The  body  was  allowed  to  hang  about  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  time  prayers  uero  read  audibly  by  tiie 
clergy,  who  remained  kneeling  on  the  platform. 

Tlio  physicians  having  examined  the  body  several 
times,  then  stated  to  the  sheriff  that  life  was  extinct, 
and  she  was  cut  down,  and  placed  in  a plain  black  coffin 
that  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  gallows  during  tiie 
whole  period  of  the  execution. 

ller  demeanor  on  the  scaffold  was  excellent.  She  was 
not  defiant  nr  stoical,  neither  did  she  shed  a tear.  It  is 
tiie  opinion  of  many  tlmt  sho  expected  a pardon  or  re- 
prieve to  the  last  moment. 

The  mo  t disgusting  feature  connected  with  the  affair, 
says  the  Pioneer,  was  Hie  eagerness  and  persistency  with 
which  females  sought  to  obtain  eligible  places  to  view  the 
dying  agonies  of  one  of  their  ow  n sex. 

A MASTER  MURDERED  BY  IIIS  SLAVES. 

The  Peter.  burg  express  of  March  27  has  the  following: 

“We  learn  from  a lrien'd  residing  in  Burkoville,  Not- 
toway County,  that  a most  shocking  mid  brutal  murder 
v,'a<  perpetrated  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  Hint 
place  on  yesterday  morning  about  one  o'clock,  the  victim 
being  Hiram  Fowlkes,  Esq.,  ami  liis  murderers  liis  own 
servants.  Tbe  deed  was  found  out  about  half  past  six 
o’clock— some  five  hours  mid  a half  after  its  comiuh  sinn 
— traces  of  blood  being  discovered  by  Hie  members  of  Hie 
family,  ami  traced  up  until  the  mutilated  body  of  Mr. 
Fowlkes  was  found  about  half  a mile  from  the  house,  on 
the  side  of  Hie  Southsido  Railroad,  covered  with  sand. 
The  traces  were  al  o found  to  load  from  one  of  tlio  kitch- 
ens occupied  hy  a portion  of  the  servants  of  the  deceased, 
nml  blood  was  found  upon  some  of  their  clothing.  The 
negroes  were  also  seen  at  an  early  hour  covering  up  the 
blood,  as  it  since  proves,  along  the  rond,  which  had  fall- 
en as  they  conveyed  Hie  body  away;  nod  the  horse  which 
he  generally  rides  was  found  tied  to  a limb  near  to  where 
he  lay,  and  had,  apparently,  trampled  on  liis  face.  The 
authorities  of  the  county,  ns  soon  as  aware  of  the  crime, 
commenced  prompt  measures  toward  the  investigation  of 
the  affair,  atul  fixed  eleven  o'clock  for  the  time  of  the 
holding  of  I lie  inquest.  Previous  to  the  leaving  of  tlio 
mail  train  for  this  city,  our  informant  leamid  that  the 
negroes  were  in  custody  and  lmd  confessed  the  crime.  It 
appears,  also,  tlmt  at  about  one  o'clock,  near  which  hour 
the  murder  occurred,  the  deceased,  li  aringn  noise  in  the 
kitchen,  left  the  house  and  went  to  the  kitchen  to  uncer- 
tain the  cause  ot  it.  He  did  not  return  again.  Itissup- 
posed  that  they  then  and  there  seized  mol  dispatched 
him  before  l.o  could  recover  from  among  them.  Mr. 
Fowlkes  was  a highly  respectable  gentleman,  and  was 
well  known  in  this  city  as  well  ns  in  tiie  county  in  which 
ho  lived.  lie  leaves  several  children." 

A LADY  ON  A COW-CATCH  KB. 

A singular  accident  occurred  on  Monday  evening  last 
on  the  Central  Railroad  at  Waterloo,  says  tiie  Rochester 
Union,  hy  which  a lady  of  that  village  had  a gra’uitous 
ride  before  n locomotive,  and  narrowly  escaped  a terriblo 
death  hy  being  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  tiie  engine. 
As  the  mail  train,  duo  here  1 1 :II0  hist  night,  was  coming 
into  Waterloo  at  8 40,  Mr.  Wright,  tiie  engineer  of  thu 
locomotive  “General  Gould,”  saw  a lady  running  along 
one  of  the  street-1  toward  the  train.  Not  supposing  that 
she  intended  to  cross  tiie  track  ahead  of  the  train,  lie 
kept  on  his  way  running  slowly,  perhaps  five  or  six  miles 
per  hour.  The  Indy,  probably  deceived  somewhat  I y the 
speed  of  the  train  or  tlio  distance  it  was  from  her,  at- 
tempted to  cro  a the  track  ahead  of  tiie  engine,  but  did 
not  succeed.  Sim  was  struck  hy  tlio  small  snow-plow 
or  pilot,  and  fell  upon  it  iu  nicli  a manner  tlmt  she  rode 
quite  safely  for  ten  rods  nr  more.  The  engineer,  the  in- 
stant that  lie  saw  how  summarily  he  lmd  taken  up  a pas- 
senger, shut  off  steam,  reversed,  nnd  hy  the  application 
of  the  brakes  stopped  the  train  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
ran  to  Hie  lady,  ami  found  tlmt  she  was  not  so  much  in- 
jured but  that  she  was  able  to  walk  nnd  speak.  She  was 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  tiie  accident,  hut  expressed 
the.  belief  that  she  had  received  no  serious  injury,  It 
was  a miraculous  cscupo  from  u dreadful  death, 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

THE  SAVOY  QUESTION  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

On  the  13th.  in  the  IIouso  of  Commons,  Lord  John 
Russell  laid  upon  the  table  further  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  tiie  nffairs  of  Italy,  mid  explained  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  both  as  regnrds  Italy  and  Savoy.  He 
asserted  that  hostility  all  along  lmd  been  shown  to  the 
contemplated  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France,  anil  that  ns 
regards  Italy  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  dictated 
by  the  sole  desire  of  securing  the  permanent  peace  of 
that  country. 

Several  opposition  members,  including  Mr.  Disraeli, 
denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  asserted 
that  the  policy  pursued  had  promoted  the  views  of  France 
witli  regard  to  Savor-. 

Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  Government,  and  stated 
his  conviction  tlmt  if  the  great  Powers  objected  France 
would  not  persist  in  the  annexation. 

After  further  debate  the  correspondence  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

THE  “GREAT  EASTERN”  COMING  TO  NEW  YORK. 

We  read  in  tlio  London  Obserier  of  March  12:  “At 
the  receut  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Ship 


Company  it  was  agreed  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of 
£1<;0.0:  0,  in  order  to  confpleto  and  equip  the  great  ship 
for  sen,  making  tiie  total  nominal  capital  of  tiie  company 
£430.001).  The  additional  capital  is  lo  carry  a preference 
dividend  of  seventeen  and  a li-ilf  per  cent.,  payable  out 
of  the  first  profit-  of  the  company;  and  the  ilireetors 
have  the.  power  of  redeeming  the  new  chares  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  on  giving  three  months'  notice 
and  payment  of  a bonus  of  twenty  per  cent 

'•Captain  Robertson,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  made 
n minute  and  careful  examination  of  tiie  ship,  nnd  has 
stated  the  alterations  which  will  tie  required  to  be  made 
be  lo  re  the  Bonrd  of  Trade  will  grant  their  certificate. 
Many  of  these  requirements  are  of  a very  trifling  char- 
acter, but  the  whole  of  the  works  required  can  be  com- 
pleted in  about  two  months.  It  is  expected  tlmt  tlio  thip 
will  be  able  to  start  for  New  York  about  Hie  same  time 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  visit  Canada,  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  able  to  accompany  the  royal  squadron.  Cir- 
culars have  hecu  issued  to  the  present  shareholders,  re- 
questing them  to  send  in  applications  for  Hie  new  shares, 
and  up  lo  last  night  applications  for  nearly  £20,000  lmd 
been  received  at  the  offices  of  tlio  company." 

THE  SOCIAL  EVIL  IN  LONDON. 

A second  meeting  of  unfbitunute  females  took  place 
lately  at  midnight,  at  the  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
At  the  hour  named  some  300  females  of  tiie  unfortunate 
clnss,  ninny  of  whom  were  most  fashionably  attired,  as- 
sembled (in  accordance  with  invitations  which  were  in- 
discriminately issued  at  tiie  cajis  nnd  otlier  places  of 
resort  in  the  locality)  fo  partake  of  ten,  coffee,  and  re- 
freshments. Subsequent!!'  addresses  were  delivered  by 
several  ministers  anil  gentlemen,  willi  a view  to  indtire 
any  of  the  females  of  the  i Inns  named  to  enter  their 
names  as  candidates  for  admission  to  various  reforiun- 
to  ies,  arrangements  having  previously  been  made  fi  r 
Ibis  purpose.  The  vicinity  of  the  hall  was  crowded  hy 
persons  anxious  for  ad  mi  sion,  who  were  refused  unless 
provided  with  tickets  from  the  committee  who  organized 
Hie  movement  A similar  meeting  will  shortly  he  held 
at  the  East-end  ot  Loudon. 

FATAL  RESULT  OF  REVIVALS. 

Sarah  Ald.  rsmi.a  servant  girl  with  Mrs.  Pale.ofNow- 
pnrt,  below  Ktockton-on-Tei  s,  returned  n few  weeks  since 
from  a Methodist  revival  meeting  in  a fearful  state  of 
mind.  Her  very  features  w*re  affected.  She  said  she 
had  been  converted.  Her  companions  nnd  she  had  been 
so  frightened  by  Hie  influence  of  the  sei-vice  that  they 
had  lo  he  accompanied  home.  Tiie  preaeher  lmd  said 
something  about  Hie  girl  taking  care  of  herself  or  the 
devil  would  get  her.  Her  friends  had  no  control  over 
her.  She  became  delirious,  and  was  sent  home.  Site  es- 
caped from  them  during  the  night,  and  was  found  next 
morning  in  tiie  coiv-byre,  holding  two  of  the  cows  by  the 
tail,  singing  hymns  niul  songs,  mul  shouting  nnd  pray- 
ing. All  means  to  restore  her  rationality  failed.  She 
was  sent  to  Newport,  raving  mad. 

A FATAL  JOKE. 

“ There  is  now  in  n female  lunatic  asylum  nt  Hammer- 
smith," says  tiie  London  Court  Circular,  “ a lady  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  who  was  driven  nmd  by  being  suddenly  start- 
led by  her  maid.  The  lady's  name  is  II , and  she 

resided  with  her  husband,  Mr.  II , a wealthy  share- 

broker, at  a splendid  mansion  in  Cavendish  Square.  One 
evening  about  six  weeks  ago,  she  strolled  in  the  dusk 
into  her  hmdimid'H  library  to  procure  a book.  Tiie  lady’s 
maid  saw  iier  enter  the  apartment,  and  in  a mere  frolic 
concealed  herself  behind  the  curtains  belonging  to  tlio 
window,  until  her  mi-tress  had  placed  her  hand  upon  the 
work  sho  came  in  search  of,  when  sin-  suddenly  sprang 
upon  herwith  a loud  shout.  The  lady  was  so  astounded 
by  tlio  shock  that  ill"  was  struck  almost  senseless.  De- 
lirium ensued  ; continued  madness  followed,  which  has 
ever  since  continued  w ithout  abatement,  to  a degree  dan- 
gerous to  nil  who  come  near  her.  Her  propensities  are 
fierce  and  vicious;  she  tries  to  bitent  all  who  approach  her, 
ami  it  is  more  than  probable  she  will  never  recover  her 
reason." 

FRANCE. 

A SAD  CARNIVAL. 

A Paris  letter  says : “ This  lias  been  a remarkably  sad 
Carnival,  ns  far  na  regards  out-door  amusements,  although 
there  have  been  a good  many  public  and  private  balls. 
The  sliijjh  in  the  Rtreetson  Mardi  Gras  was  so  formidable 
that  scarcely  a Pierrot  was  to  be  seen  on  tiie  Boulevards. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  who  ride  in  triumphal  cars  in 
Hie  procession  of  the  Bocnf  Gras  were  shivering  in  the 
northeast  wind  and  suffering  visibly  from  catarrh.  The 
only  remarkable  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  annual 
ceremony  was  the  abandonment  of  the  innovation  of 
sticking  tiie  fat  ox  upon  the  top  of  a car.  This  time  lie 
walked  as  of  old." 

THE  LAST  GRAND  FANCY  BALL. 

A magnificent  fancy  hall  lias  been  given  by  M.  FonM, 
Minister  of  State,  at  which  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
l’aris  were  present.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with  the 
greatest  taste,  ami  the  ladies’  dresses  were  splendid. 
Powder  was  very  generally  worn,  and  tiie  Princess  Ma- 
thilda was  one  of  tlio  many  who  bad  selected  that  stylo 
of  arranging  the  linir.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
iu  domino;  and  seemed  much  nniusod  with  the  gnyety  of 
the  scene.  The  Princess  Clotilda  and  Prince  Napoleon 
were  also  present.  The  display  of  jewels  was  ext  norili- 
miry;  and  the  curious  variety  of  the  beautiful  dresses 
when  dancing  commenced  rendered  the  scene  most  strik- 
ing. A splendid  supper  was  given  at  half  past  one,  mid 
dancing  continued  afterward  till  four  in  the  morning. 
On  the  preceding  evening  Count  de  (Jlmsse-lmip-Lutibat 
gave  a grand  hall  at  Hie  hotel  of  the  Ministry  of  Algeria 
and  the  Colonies,  in  the  Place  Bennveitu.  Every  thing 
was  m ranged  on  tlio  graudest  scale,  and  tiie  fete  was 
brilliant 

ITALY. 

TIIE  TRANSFER  OF  ALLEGIANCE  BY  VOTE. 

The  Sardinian  Government  is  said  to  have  consented 
to  tiie  demand  of  France  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  nnd 
Nice  by  a special  treaty  between  France  and  Piedmont — 
the  treaty  to  he  followed  hy  the  vote  of  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  ceded  territory.  The  total  result  of  tlio  voting 
in  Tuscany  on  (lie  question  of  annexation  to  Piedmont, 
was  ns  follows:  Total  number  inscribed.  380  -14 ! ; for  an- 
nexation. 300,671 ; for  a separate  kingdom,  I4,!)‘."5;  can- 
celed, 4040.  in  tlm  AS  nil imi  Provinces,  Hie  numbers 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  Piedmont  are  as  follows:  The 
Romagna,  202,050;  Modena,  1I5C2I;  Purina,  88,611. 
The  number  of  votes  for  a separate  kingdom  lmd  not 
been  yet  announced  in  the  Province*. 

THE  SAVOY  QUESTION. 

Proclam  al  ions  hy  tiie  Governor  of  Savoy  were  posted 
up  in  nil  the  parishes  of  that  country,  notifying  lhat  the 
inhabitants  w ill  soon  I o called  upon  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  the.  maintenance  of  the  union  with  Sardinia 
or  annexation  to  France,  according  to  tlio  form  prescribed 
by  Parliament. 

It  was  stated  that  England  supports  the  demand  of 
Sardinia  to  ascertain  the  wishes  oft  tiie  people  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  by  universal  suffrage. 

FERMENTATION  IN  SICILY. 

The  fermentation  continues  very  great  in  Sicily..  Pig- 
eons nre  let  fly  det  orated  with  tiie  Italian  national  colors 
fire-works  are  discharged,  mid  cries  raised  of  “ Vive 
V Italic."  At  Palermo  the  prisons  arc  overflowing  with 
<he  persons  arrested. 

The  English  fleet  had  arrived  at  Naples,  part  of  which 
had  anchored  in  the  port,  the  otlier  part  proceeding  lo 
Castellnmare.  This  event  caused  great  sensation  for  sev- 
eral nights.  Tri-colored  cockades  I ave  been  scattered 
in  Hie  Streets.  Fresh  arrests  of  shopkeepers  and  porters 
had  taken  place.  1 lie  military  preparations  continued, 
nml  the  works  nt  the  arsenals  were  carried  on  without  in- 
termis-ion.  The  formation  of  a moveable  column  to  re- 
inforce the  army  of  Hie  frontier  is  spoken  of;  it  would  be 
commanded  by  the  King. 

TIIE  POSITION  OF  PIEDMONT. 

The  following  letters  have  been  published. 

COUNT  CAVOCn  TO  BARON  RICA  SOLI  AT  FLORENCE. 

“ Excellency,— Baron  Talleyrand  yc-terday,  hy  or- 
der el'  thu  French  Government,  read  to  luo  aud  left  ino  a 


copy  of  the  dispatch  which  I here  communicate  to  you.  Ik 
contains  the  exposition  of  the  ideas  of  tiie  Emperor  of 
tlio  French  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, ideas  which  may  he  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

“The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  to  he  at  one*  an- 
nexed to  Piedmont  wishout  again  consulting  universal 
suffrage.  The  Romagna  to  form  a vicariate,  ( laced  un- 
der tbe  high  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  and  governed 


choice  of  tiie  future  sovereign  ; hut,  according  to  vcihal 
and  authentic  assurances,  the  election  of  a prince  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  would  be  opposed  by  France. 

“After  having  taken  his  Majesty’s  orders,  I have  re- 
plied to  Baiun  Talleyrand  that  Hie  King's  Government 
will  not  oppose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
settlement;  that  it  would  transmit  the  above  proposals 
to  the  Governments  of  Tuscany  and  the  iEiuilian  Prov- 
inces, nnd  would  jutrust  them  to4he  wisdom  of  tiie  men 
who  administer  public  matters  in  those  countries. 

“ Whatever  the  result,  of  the  vote  may  be  the  King's 
Government  declares  beforehand  its  readiness  to  abide 
by  it,  since,  it  hns  never  liad  any  otlier  view  but  tlmt  of 
securing  the  peace  and  organization  of  Italy,  by  giving 
lawful  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

“ Catour." 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  TUSCANY. 

Baron  Ricasoli  replied  as  follows : 

“ Flobmkc*,  March  4,  1680. 

“Tuscany  is  intelligent  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
period  of  municipalism  is  past;  the  idea  of  nationality 
liaR  Inken  its  place.  The  mission  of  tlio  Government  of 
the  27lh  April  was  to  free  tlio  country  from  Austrian 
slnvi  ry,  nnd  to  seek  a guarantee  for  the  future  in  union 
witli  Fardinia,  The  attitude  of  Tuscany  during  the  last 
ten  months  1ms  confirmed  the  mission,  Rtid  proved  tlmt 
tile  union  nml  the  manifestation  agiinst  Austria  are  not 
P'oduced  by  a mere  inconsiderate  enthusiasm  iu  favorof 
Sardinia." 

The  di-patch  explains  the  motives  hy  which,  in  accord 
with  M.  Fnrini,  lie  had  decided  in  favor  of  another  voto 
nt  tl  e period  of  the  convocation  of  the  Sardinian  Parlia- 
ment : 

“ Every  lliirg,”  he  observes,  “concurred to  show  tlmt 
ne  were  fully  justified  in  our  desire  to  escape  from  a 
dangerous  position.  I afterward  received  your  Excel- 
lency's dispatch  of  the  2£>lli  til t.  I considered  it  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Tuscan  Government  to  inform  tiie 
Tuscans  of  the  views  of  France.  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  Hie  appeal  to  universal  suffrage  is  not  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  very  great 
nnd  numerous  claims  to  tiie  gratitude  of  this  population 
nnd  of  all  Italy.  The  Tuscan  Cabinet  can  not  incur  the 
responsibility  of  a definitive  resolution,  but  it  fully  guar- 
antees the  freedom  of  the  vote." 

MEXICO, 

MIRAMON  IN  RETREAT. 

We  have  dates  from  Ycra  Cruz  to  22d. 

The  bombardment  continued  till  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  when  Miramon  attacked  the  city,  hut  after  half 
an  hour’s  combat  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

There  were  from  two  to  live  liundred.womcn  and  chil- 
dren in  tlio  Castle. 

The  bombardment  was  resumed  the  same  day  with 
renewed  vigor,  doing  much  damage.  One  bomb  bur.-t 
in  tiie  American  Consulate,  which  Geemed  au  especial 
mark  for  Miramon. 

Another  assault  was  attempted  on  tlio  night  of  the 
19tli,  but  was  quickly  repulsed. 

Cnrvnjal’s  force  captured  a convoy  of  fifteen  wagons, 
l aded  with  munitions  nnd  provisions,  and  from  two  to 
four  hundred  dollars  in  specie,  near  Jalnpa,  destined  for 
Miramon's  army,  nml  dispersed  the  pnard  of  700  men. 

Miramon  raised  the  siege  on  the  2lst,  nnd  withdrew 
toward  the  capital. 

After  Hie  capture  of  Marin’s  steamers  Miramon  rent  a 
decree  to  the  capital  confiscating  all  American  property 
nnd  ordering  Americans  sent  out  of  the  country. 

THE  BRITISH  PLAN  FOR  SETTLING  MEXICO. 

A confidential  note  of  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,- dated  London,  January  26,  I860,  and  addressed 
to  the  British  Charge  d’Affnircs  to  Mexico,  contains  the 
following  paragraphs: 

“Her  Majesty's  Government  would  see  with  satisfac- 
tion an  armistice  for  six  months  or  a year,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  convening  a National  Assembly,  fairly  elected, 
which  might  provide  for  the  future  government  of  the 
•country. 

“ Her  Majesiy’s  Government  does  not  presume  in  any 
manner  to  prescribe  the  form  of  such  government ; but  it 
should  be  of  such  a nature  ns  to  promise  stability-  and 
order.  With  this  view,  the  Executive  should  have  a 
character  of  permanence. 

“A  general  amnesty  should  be  decreed,  nnd  civil  and 
religious  toleration  should  be  proclaimed,  because  it  is 
only  through  some  concessions  by  cacli  of  the  parties  to 
the  contest  that  the  re-establishment  of  peace  can  bo 
hoped  for. 

“If  this  ndvice,  offered  for  the  good  of  Mexico,  be  not 
accepted,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  will  liavo 
no  otlier  resource  than  to  demand  from  the  two  parties 
reparation  commensurate  witli  the  injuries  suffered  hy 
British  subjects. 

“You  will  read  this  dispatch  and  deposit  a copy  with 
the  Minister  of  Relations,  communicating  It  likewise  to 
Captain  Ahllinm,  for  the  Government  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
you  will  take  measures  to  transmit  to  that  officer  all 
propositions  which  the  General  Government  may  have  to 
make  with  n view  to  an  accommodation. 

“This  dispatch  was  commenced  before  the  Message  of 
Hie  President  of  the  United  States  arrived  here.  The 
President  proposes  to  depart  from  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States,  with  a view  of  giving  the  Liberal 
party,  under  M.  Juarez,  n triumph  over  the  Church  par- 
ty, under  General  Miramon.  But  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment has  no  hope  of  seeing  peace  re-established  by  the 
triumph,  through  forcible  menns,  of  either  of  tiie  two 
parties.  I have  the  honor,  etc., 

“John  P.usseix." 

A DRAMA  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

A newspaper  published  at  Colnma,  Mexico,  tells  the 
following  frightful  story,  nnd  calls  upon  Hie  public  to 
punish  the  criminals:  “ When  General  Pueblita  entered 
tlm  town  of  Ayo  he  exacted  a forced  loan  from  the  people, 
nnd  a share  of  it  fell  upon  the  curate  of  the  place.  Tiie 
curate  ncted  as  though  he  would  pay,  but  he  did  not 
make  liis  appearance  at  the  point  designated  for  pay- 
ment, and  General  Pneldita  ordered  him  to  be  arrested. 

A party  of  men  went  to  liis  dwelling  nnd  knocked  at  the 
door.  There  was  no  answer,  nnd  they  broke  in.  They 
found  no  ono  in  the  house,  nnd  were  about  to  leave  it, 
when  they  iieard  a frightful  voice  proceeding  from  the 
ground,  saying,  ‘I  am  hungry !’  The  officer  in  command 
went  hack  to  General  Puetlita,  nnd  told  him  about  the 
voice.  The  General  appointed  a commission  to  examine 
the  house.  This  commission  went  to  the  curate's  dwell- 
ing, and,  after  a careful  examination,  they  found  a mov- 
able Btone  in  the  floor,  anil  under  this  was  a stairway 
leading  down  to  a vault,  which  was  entirely  dark,  and 
lmd  no  connection  with  the  air  save  the  staircase  and  a 
small  hole  tlmt  served  ns  a ventilator.  In  t liis  vault 
they-fonml  some  hooks,  a few  articles  of  furniture,  nnd  a 
woman  who  lmd  been  shut  up  there  for  eighteen  years. 
Site  was  taken  to  General  Pneblita’s  quarters.  When 
brought  into  the  light,  where  she  saw  a number  of  per- 
sons, she  fainted.  After  she  lmd  returned  to  her  senses 
a thousand  questions  were  asked  her.  to  which  she  replied 
only  tlmt  she  had  been  buried  in  the  vault  for  eighteen 
years,  without  going  out  for  a moment;  Hint  she  lmd 
been  married,  ami  had  children  by  her  husband,  hut  rite 
knew  nothing  of  their  fate;  that,  while  imprisoned  in 
Hie  vault,  she  had  had  children  hy  the  curate,  but  she 
knew  nothing  of  what  lmd  become  of  these  children,  and 
after  saying  this  much  she  became  obstinately  silent 
While  this  wns  passing  a sergeant  of  the  Pueblita  brig- 
ade then  present  discovered  that  this  woman  was  liis 
mother,  and  she  recognized  him  as  her  son  nnd  embraced 
liint.  Tiie  son  then  ran  for  his  fattier,  who  came  nnd 
recognized  liis  wife.  .Tbe  hiisband,  fifteen  yenrs  ngo, 
wns  iinjuLFI'SII  IhCM  }Wirj  R"i|  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  liis  wife,  this  woman. " 
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fire  in  a tenement-house  in  Forty-fifth  Street,  which 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  28th  ultimo.  The 

broke  ont  in  a four-story  frame  dwelling  at  No.  00  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  between  Broadway  nnd  Sixth  Avenue. 

following  account  is  from  the  Herald; 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  yesterday  morning  a fire 

The  alarm  brought  the  firemen  to  the  premises,  and  cv- 

' ery  exertion  was  made  to  save  the  lives  of  the  occupants. 

! Several  were  taken  from  the  second  and  third  stories 

at  the  scene ; he 
of  the  house  was 

tntes  that  all  access  to  the  upper  part 
prevented  In  consequence  of  the  stairs 

DEPARTURE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  ENVOYS— RESIDENCE  OF  U.  S.  MINISTER  HARRIS  AT  SIMODA,  JAPAN.— [See  next  Page.] 


from  the  first  flight  being  on  fire.  In  Ills  opinion  the  ringe  and  conveyed  the  injured  woman  to  the  New  York  ing  inquiries  about  his  family,  but  no  one  could  give  him  the  stairs  on  the  floor  of  the  second  etorv,  resting  partly 

fire  originated  on  or  under  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  With  Hospital.  any  tidings  about  them.  on  an  iron  bedstead.  Close  in  tiiis  vicinity  a woman  and 

such  rapidity  did  the  fire  ascend,  that  but  a few  minutes  The  flames  raged  with  considerable  fury,  and  the  whole  In  about  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  fire  two  children  were  found  together  on  the  remains  of  abed, 

elapsed  before  the  flames  burst  through  the  roof.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  house  was  soon  destroyed,  when  the  the  firemen  partly  subdued  the  flames,  so  as  to  permit  supposed  to  be  a mother  and  her  children.  The  remain- 

fourth  story  window  in  the  rear  a woman  was  seen  stand-  smouldering  beams  fell  to  the  first  floor.  access  to  the  ruins  of  the  burned  building.  Fire  Mar-  ing  bodies  were  taken  out,  numbering  ten  in  all,  and  con- 

ing; she  was  told  by  the  persons  in  the  yard  not  to  jump,  Thomas  Bennett,  who  is  employed  in  the  stage  stables  shal  Baker  entered  the  room  on  the  first  floor  and  discov-  veyed  to  the  station-house. 

but  it  was  of  no  avail ; the  fire  pressed  on  her,  and  rather  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  occupied  apart-  ered  the  first  body.  It  was  that  of  a young  person ; but  The  first  story  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  Martin 

than  be  burned  nlive,  she  sprang  from  the  window  and  nients  on  the  fourth  Btory"  rear.  His  family  consisted  of  the  top  part  of  the  skull  was  burned  off, “and  the  arms  Redman  and  family ; lie  kept  a grocery  .and  liquor  Btore, 

struck  with  full  force  on  the  ground  in  the  yard.  She  liis  wife  and  four  children.  Mr.  Bennett  was  not  at  homo  and  legs  mostly  burned  away.  It  exhibited  but  a charred  and  slept  in  the  room  back  of  the  store.  Mr.  Redman 

was  immediately  picked  tip;  her  head  and  face  were  when  the  fire  broke  out.  While  the  fire  was  raging  Mr.  trunk,  beyond  recognition.  In  searching  about  with  his  says  that  his  wife  woke  him  and  asked  if  lie  had  put  ceal 

streaming  with  blood,  and  It  wus  subsequently  ascertained  Bennett  was  running  about  distracted,  inquiring  the  lantern  he  found  the  body  of  a child,  also  terribly  burn-  in  the  stove,  as  she  heard  a crackling  noise.  He  replied 

that  her  left  thigh  was  broken.  She  informed  the  Fire  whereabouts  of  his  family,  but  no  one  could  give  him  ed  ; and  in  the  same  room  he  found  the  body  of  an  infant.  no.  He  then  got  out  of  bed,  opened  the  door  leading  to 

Marshal  that  her  name  was  Jane  M'Anally,  twenty-eight  the  least  satisfaction.  These  bodies  were  removed  carefully  by  the  firemen,  the  hall,  and  then  saw  that  the  flames  were  burning  on 

years  of  age ; that  she  was  on  a visit  to  the  family  of  Andrew  Wheelan  was  also  employed  at  the  stables,  under  the  direction  of  Engineer  Rush,  to  the  Twenty.  the  stairs  and  along  the  entry.  He  and  his  family  es- 

Thomas  Bennett.  She  further  stated  that  Mrs.  Bennett  and  was  not  at  home.  He  occupied  apartments  on  the  second  Ward  Station-house.  The  firemen  continued  the  caped  in  safety.  Mr.  Nolan  and  family,  who  occupied 

and  her  four  children  were  on  that  story  at  the  time  she  third  floor,  rear  rooms.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife  search  for  bodies,  and  the  next  found  was  the  body  of  a the  second  story,  fronting  the  street,  made  their  escape 

sprang  out  of  the  window.  The  police  procured  a car-  and  four  children.  He,  like  Mr.  Bennett,  was  also  rank-  grown  person,  hanging  head  downward,  jammed  against  out  of  the  window  to  the  piazza,  and  the  family  on  the 
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third  floor  front  escaped  the  same  way,  all  egress  by  the 
Etairs  being  cut  off. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
ENVOYS  FOR  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Tiik  Japanese  envoys  who  are  to  visit  this  coun- 
try are  already  on  their  way,  and  will  be  heard  of 
soon  at  Panama.  In  connection  with  their  coining 
visit  we  give  a picture  of  the  residence  of  our  con- 
sul, Townsend*  Harris,  Esq.,  at  Simoda,  Japan, 
sketched  from  the  United  States  steam  frigate  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  recent  admirable 
work  on  China  and  Japan,  thus  describes  the 
scene : 

“At  the  head  of  the  Ray  of  Simoda.  and  about  a mile 
distant  from  the  town,  is'  situated  a pleasant  grove  of 
trees.  Its  mysterious  shades  are  dedicated,  doubtless, 
to  religious  purposes,  and  conceal  in  their  solemn  re- 
cesses some  picturesque  old  temple,  in  which,  for  an  un- 
told number  of  years,  shriveled  priests  have  pevforuied;. 
their  sacred  functions.  It  is  a spot  eminently  suggestive 
of  repose  and  religious  retirement ; and  we  could  scarcely 
believe  our  eyes  when,  on  bringing  our  telescopes  to  bear, 
wo  distinguished  fluttering  among  the  leaves  of  a sacred 
Bo-tree  the  well-known  combination  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  whicii  forms  the  national  Hag  of  our  transatlantic 
cousins.  Yet  so  it  is;  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  proudly 
over  the  premises  originally  occupied  Ay  some  recent 
incarnation  of  Buddh;  and  Mr.  llsrjjp  the  American 
consul,  has  converted  the  shrine  of  that  divinity  into  a 
four-poster.  We  learn  all  this  from  Mr.  Iletvsken,  Mr. 
Harris's  secretary,  who  comes  off  to  visit  us  before  wo 
have  had  time  to  land,  and  who  brings  Lord  Elgin  an 
offer  of  services  on  the  part  of  the  American  consul. 

“I  landed  witli  Lord  KIgin  to  pay  Mr.  Harris  a visit. 
The  external  aspect  of  his  abode,  as  seen  front  the  ship, 
did  not  belie  its  romantic  character  upon  a closer  ac- 
quaintance. Had  one  wished  to  retire  altogether  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  this  troublesome  world.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a retreat  more  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  When,  however,  entire  and  totnl  seclu- 
sion is  the  result  rather  of  necessity  than  choice,  it  is 
small  consolation  to  feel  that  you  are  imprisoned  in  a 
corner  admirably  suited  to  a recluse.  Often,  in  the 
course  of  his  wandering-',  the  traveler  is  struck  witli  the 
charms  of  some  silent  nook  in  this  bustling  universe. 
His  first  impression  is,  * What  a delightful  spot  for  a 
hermit  I' — his  next,  ‘ How  I should  pity  the  poor  wretch  I’ 
For  disciples  of  Zimmerman,  notwithstanding,  or  lovers 
in  a Petrarchian  state,  Japan  offers  greater  attractions, 
probably,  than  any  other  country  in  the  globe,  but  nei- 
ther Mr.  Harris  nor  Mr.  Iiewsken  seemed  altogether  to 
appreciate  them.  A well-stored  library,  and  a few  rooms 
comfortably  fitted  up,  gave  an  agreeable  air  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  establishment ; but  what  can  compensate  for 
two  years  of  almost  entire  isolation  and  banishment  from 
communion  with  one’s  fellow-men?  Except  upon  the 
rare  occasions  of  Simoda  being  visited  by  some  foreign 
vessel,  these  two  gentlemen  had  not  seen  a creature  with 
whom  they  could  exchange  Rn  idea.  They  had  been  for 
eighteen  months  without  receiving  a letter  or  a news- 
paper, and  two  years  witiiout  tasting  mutton — sheep  be- 
ing an  animal  uukuown  in  Japan.’’ 


RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AT  NASH- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE. 

Tiie  great  bridge  over  the  Cumberland  River,  at 
Nashville,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind 
in  all  the  country.  It  is  jointly  owned  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  the  Edgefield  and 
Kentucky  railroads,  though  huilt  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  and  control  of  the  latter  company. 

Its  extreme  length  is  700  feet,  made  up  of  four 
spans — two  fixed,  one  on  each  side,  and  two  draw 
spans,  in  the  middle.  Each  fixed  span  is  200  feet 
in  the  clear  between  supports.  Each  draw  span  is 
120  feet  in  the  clear  between  piers.  They  are  the 
largest  railroad  draws  in  the  world,  the  one  at  Rock 
Island  being  second. 

The  total  lengtli  of  draw,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  movable  portion  to  the  other,  is  280  feet,  and 
its  entire  weight  is  computed  at  about  300  tons. 
It  can  readily  be  turned  into  position  by  one  man 
in  four  minutes,  and  by  two  or  three  men  in  two 
and  a half  minutes. 

The  centre  pier,  on  which  the  immense  draw 
turns,  is  30  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  35  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  68  feet  high.  The  eastern  main 
pier  i3  75  feet  high,  and  the  western  main  pier  70 
feet  high.  The  foundations  of  all  the  piers  are  laid 
smoothly  upon  the  solid  rock,  in  water  about  twelve 
feet  deep  at  mean  low’  water.  The  extreme  rise 
of  water  in  the  river  at  the  point  where  the  bridge 
stands  is  57  feet. 

The  total  quantity  of  material  in  the  bridge  is 
6800  perches  of  masonry,  454,000  feet  of  timber, 
and  160,000  pounds  of  iron. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  bridge  is  about  $200,000. 


THE  DEMON  OF  HOMBTJRG. 

The  Landgraviat  of  Hesse- Homburg,  with 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Taunus  mountains,  and  not  far  from  Frank- 
fort. The  capital  is  Ilomburg  vor  der  Iloehe  (be- 
fore the  hills),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  places  of  the  same  name.  Some  tweuty 
years  ago  this  little  town  was  scarcely  known  to 
an}-  hut  its  neighbors.  Just  then  two  brothers 
Blan6,  who  had  been  gamblers  on  ’Change  in 
France,  which  they  had  good  reason  for  quitting, 
met  at  Frankfort  with  two  master  gamblers  and  a 
staff  of  French  croupiers,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  a special  gambling-place. 

Homburg  has  mineral  springs,  and  this  led  the 
brothers  Blan6  to  select  this  little  innocent  town 
for  the  seat  of  their  projected  gambling-hell.  They 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Homburg  and  an  old  rich  and  un- 
principled baroness.  By  these  helpers,  the  trans- 
actions with  the  Homburg  Government  and  the 
Landgrave  were  contrived,  and  at  last  the  prince 
was  induced  to  grant  an  audience  to  our  adven- 
turers. A mason,  w orking  near  the  open  window 
of  tho  room  where  the  Landgrave  received  them, 
was  an  unseen  witness  of  the  rather  curious  con- 
versation, and  through  him  the  particulars  trans- 
pired; so,  at  least,  it 
have  only  to  do  with 


sistod  for  some  time  the  shameful  proposition,  but 
having  a small  income,  he  at  last  consented,  and  a 
document  was  signed  by  which  the  brothers  Blanc 
were  invested  with  all  the  exclusive  rights  they 
sought. 

Experience  of  Wiesbaden  and  Baden  had  proved 
that  this  sort  of  business  is  very  profitable.  There 
was  no  want,  therefore,  of  capital ; many,  indeed, 
regretted  that  the  company  was  limited.  In  an 
astonishingly  short  time  there  rose'  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wondering  llomburgians  a temple  of  vice, 
grander  than  any  of  their  churches.  This  hap- 
pened three-and-twenty  years  ago.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  place,  dazzled  by  the 
prospects  of  trade  pointed  out  to  them,  lent  them- 
selves to  the  scheme,  and  sided  for  once  witli  their 
paternal  prince.  The  modest  houses  of  the  simple 
farmer#-  and  peasants  have  vanished,  and  where 
they  stood  palaces  have  been  erected  ready  to  uc- 
oofumodatc  the  rich  fools  o/  all  nations.  The 
<s\vine  which  mingled  freely  with  the  rustics  in  the 
street  have  been  changed  into  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

How  has-  the  ascendency  of  Homburg  been  se- 
cured ? Simplv  by  advertising  in  the  papers  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  chiefly  because  of  the 
following  little  clause  in  the  advertisements : 
“The  game  of  Trento  et  Quarautc  is  played  with 
a Quart  do  Refait,  and  the  Roulette  with  a Single 
Zero,  which  arrangement  offers  to  the  players  at 
Tronic  et  Quarante  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  ad- 
vantage than  liny  other  bunk,  and  at  Roulette  fifty 
per  cent,”  In  other  words,  the  bank  of  Homburg 
cheats  the  gambling  public  fifty  percent,  less  than  , 
those  at  the  other  Rhenish  watering-places.  The 
ruin  of  the  gambler,  who  is  attracted  by  this  prom- 
ise, is  in  Homburg  only  more  protracted,  although 
quite  as  certain  as  cl-cwherc.  Yet  the  whole  gam- 
bling world  went  almost  crazy  over  it.  Even  old 
professional  gamblers,  who  supposed  they  under- 
stood trente  et  quarante  and  roulette,  predicted 
speedy  ruin  to  the  foolish  bankers  ; particularly  in 
face  of  the  unheard-of  splendor  of  the  buildings 
they  erected.  It  was  the  almost  general  belief 
that  these  advantages  would  and  must  be  soon  re- 
voked, and  all  the  gamblers,  rushed  to  Homburg 
to  make  hay  while  such  a sun  as  this  was  shining. 
But  the  result  proved  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  sums  spent  in  buildings  and  the  laying 
out  of  grounds,  high  wages  paid  to  their  obliging 
prince,  and  expenses  amounting  to  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a day,  the  undertakers  did  not  become 
bankrupt,  but  paid  to  the  shareholders  a dividend 
of  not  less  than  forty  per  cent. 

An  alley  of  orange-trees  — each  costing  about 
forty  pounds — leads  across  t he  park  to  the  far- 
famed  palace  of  play.  Through  a noble  portico 
tho  victim  enters  the  hall,  where  he  is  received  by 
liveried  footmen  ready  to  Like  charge  of  his  hat, 
stick,  and  overcoat.  It  is  advisable  lo  use  their 
services,  for  a good  liat  or  coat  left  any  where 
in  the  saloons  might  prove  too  irresistible  a tempt- 
ation to  one  of  the  numberless  marquises,  counts, 
and  barons  prowling  hereabout.  In  front  of 
us,  as  we  enter,  is  a splendid  ball-room ; hut  we 
turn  to  the  left,  and  then  to  tho  right,  straight 
on : that  is  the  way  to  the  devil’s  sanctuary. 
We  find  a splendid  hall  longer  than  it  is  wide, 
and  are  almost  dazzled  by  the  glaring  splendor  of 
it.  Eroin  the  ceiling,  adorned  with  pictures,  hang 
dark  bronze  chandeliers  hearing  numberless  lights, 
multiplied  again  and  again  by  the  magnificent 
looking-glasses  placed  at  eacii  end  of  the  gorgeous 
chamber.  A long  range  of  high  windows,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  bv  splendid  marble  columns, 
open  to  a view  on  the  park.  All  the  curtains,  dra- 
peries, and  furniture  are  of  dark  red  velvet.  And 
thero  is  a little  too  much  gilding,  as  ono  might  ex- 
pect. 

In  the  middle  of  this  hall  are  placed  two  oblong 
tables,  with  a space  of  fifteen  yards  between  them, 
both  covered  with  green  cloth;  one  of  them  is  tho 
roulette,  tho  other  the  trente-et-un  table.  Let  no- 
body think  of  a gambling-table  as  a board  sur- 
rounded by  men  in  despair.  During  thirty  years' 
acquaintance  with  the  German  gaming  haunts  I 
have  not  witnessed  ono  violent  scene,  nor  heard 
even  a shriek.  What  1 have  seen  has,  with  a few 
trifling  exceptions,  been  much  more  ludicrous  than 
tragical.  There  do  occur  shocking  catastrophes, 
but  very  rarely  in  the  gambling-house  itself.  The 
agents  of  the  Spiclpachter  keep  a sharp  eye  on  all 
desperate  people  likely  to  be  inconsiderate  enough 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  bank  by  publicly  ex- 
pressing their  despair. 

The  tables  are  densely  crowded  by  people  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  the  outward  appearance  of  line  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
look  pale  and  worn;  but  we  are  at  a watering- 
place  to  which  visitors  are  supposed  to  come  chief- 
ly for  the  recruiting  of  their  health.  Some  have 
an  ugly,  roguish  look  ; but  we  know  many  honest 
gentlemen  afflicted  with  the  same.  Some  are 
flushed ; but  the  room  is  warm,  and  nobody  can 
help  feeling  a little  excited  by  a mere  following 
of  the  chances  of  the  game.  Most  of  the  people, 
we  observe,  are  smiling,  or  appear  indifferent,  and 
the  handsome  ladies  are  coquetting.  The  highest 
aim  of  our  education  is,  with  many,  to  be  able  to 
conceal  the  passions  working  in  us.  It  requires  a 
tolerably  high  talent  for  observation  to  l e tilde  to 
look  through  this  curtain  of  assumed  indifference, 
and  get  at  the  agitated  minds  of  these  unhappy 
fools. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  before  the  four  cron- 
piers,  facing  each  other,  are  piled  up  small  paper 
rolls  of  gold,  and  heaps  of  gold  and  silver.  'I  he 
whole  tableau  is  spread  with  gold  and  silver,  the 
stakes  of  tho  punters.  As  many  of  them  as  have 
room  sit  at  Ihe  table;  these  are  generally  the  old 
players,  and  their  game  is  best  worth  following. 
Many  of  these  have  before  them  little  printed  tick- 
ets, upon  which  they  mark  with  a pin,  after  eacii 
coup,  w hether  it  was  red  or  black.  It  is  a foolish 
amusement,  held  to  be  important  as  a means  of 
finding  out  the  system  upon  which  nccident  works 
in  this  game,  in  order  to  form  certain  rules  for  tho 
direction  of  the  speculator.  The  only  sure  system 
of  wiuuing  is  that  followed  by  the  bank. 


the  result.  The  prince  re- 
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There  is  no  loud  talking  in  this  hall ; people 
speak  with  each  other  in  whispers.  There  is  the 
stillness  of  a church,  with  the  air  of  a hall-room. 
Only  the  priests  of  this  unhallowed  temple  dare  to 
speak  aloud,  and  the  ivory  hall  is  to  be  heat d turn- 
ing in  the  disk,  until  it  clicks  against  some  metal 
points  in  it  before  falling  into  its  rest.  The  mo- 
notonous “ Faites  votre  jeu”  (Make  your  game), 
“ Ricn  ne  va  plus”  (No  stake  admitted  now), 
“ Trente-dqux  ; noir  ; pair  et  passe,”  is  repeat  d 
from  morning  to  night  ; even  the  money  falls 
without  noise  on  the  green  cloth  when  dexterously 
thrown  to  a winner  ly  one  of  the  croupiers. 

These  croupiers  are  all  alike.  They  have  a 
tired,  hang-dog  expression.  They  arc  paid  either 
by  the  day  or  the  year.  Those  who  attend  to  the 
roulette  received,  w hen  the  house  opened  in  IJom- 
burg,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a year;  and 
at  the  trente-et-un,  one  hundred  And  sixty  pounds. 
After  1848  their  pay  was  raised  to  two  hundred 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Most  of  them 
are  ruined  gamblers,  or  persons  unable  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  who  become  hardened  to  the  disgrace 
of  their  new  calling.  They  are  despised  and  even 
hated  by  the  gamblers.  Their  position  as  regards 
the  public  is  that  of  a player’s  servant  in  old 
times,  whose  very  touch  was  a pollution.  Their 
masters,  of  course,  do  not  trust  them  more  than 
they  can  help;  they  watch  them  closely,  and  set 
over  them  other  rogues  as  spies.  In  spite  of  this 
vigilance,  many  of  these  fellow  s manage  to  rob  tho 
robber.  One  of  them  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff  after  each  coup  from  a snnff-1  ox 
which  was  standing  before  him.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  box  was  some  adhesive  stuff,  so  that  ns  oft- 
en as  its  owner  put  it  down  upon  a single  or  double 
louis  d’or  this  was  secured.  Another  wore  very 
high  and  stiff  collars,  that  one  can  not  help  touch- 
ing very  often  if  they  do  not  fit  exactly.  Nobody 
thought  any  thing  about  the  old  croupier’s  frequent 
jerking  at  his  uncomfortable  collars ; at  each  jeik, 
however,  ho  contrived  to  slip  behind  his  high  col- 
lar a gold  piece,  which  slid  down  into  a belt  worn 
by  him  over  the  sliirt. 

One  of  the  croupiers  occasioned  a great  deal  of 
confusion  by  counterfeiting  the  gold  rolls  used  at 
the  bank.  He  covered  a round  stick  of  lead,  and 
scaled  it  with  t he  signet  of  the  bank,  of  which  he 
had  taken  an  impression.  Since  that  time  tho  gold 
rolls  are  ripped  open  in  the  middle  to  expose  the 
gold  inside. 

These  croupiers  form,  however,  only  an  inferior 
part  of  the  staff  of  the  hank ; most  of  them  come 
from  Paris.  Every  body  knows  them  as  servants 
of  the  banker,  and  distrusts  them.  The  more  im- 
portant servants  are  not  recognized  so  c*sil  v.  They 
are  to  he  found  not  only  in  Homburg ; w e may  meet 
them  in  the  saloons  and  clubs  in  Paris,  London,  Vi- 
enna, Petersburg,  and  at  other  places,  where  the 
rich  and  the  idle  congregate.  They  are  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  bank,  paid  either  by  the  year  or  by 
a share  in  any  plunder  obtained  by  their  means. 
Most  of  them  arc  ruined  gamblers,  or  other  adven- 
turers, of  either  sex.  A genteel  air  is  their  neces- 
sary qualification.  In  Ilomburg  particularly  it 
is  well  to  distrust  fine  and  amiable  gentlemen, 
and  all  the  more  for  their  high-sounding  names 
or  ribbons  in  their  button-holes.  Among  them  arc 
many  ruined  barons  and  dismissed  military  offi- 
cers, well  connected  and  unsuspected.  The  female 
staff’  is  yet  more  dangerous  for  foolish  men.  It  in- 
cludes tho  most  rcsjicctakle-looking  old  ladies,  hav- 
ing their  liveried  footmen  in  attendance,  riding, 
perhaps,  in  emblazoned  carriages.  It  includes 
young  bewitching  widows,  of  course  marchionesses, 
countesses,  or  baronesses,  with  names  I eginning 
with  Saint,  probably  because  most  of  them  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Notrc-Dame  de  Lorette 
in  Paris.  You  meet  them  in  all  the  hotels,  and  at 
the  promenades,  their  fresli  toilets  exciting  the  ad- 
miration of  many  a real  lady.  Some  of  them  have 
husbands  with  them  at  whose  appearance  one  can 
not  help  wondering.  They  look  as  if  not  at  home 
in  their  clothes.  Their  hands  are  not  over  clean, 
and  a man  of  the  world  suspects  at  once  the  brilliant 
rings  upon  their  vulgar  fingers.  They  are,  how- 
ever, rarely  seen  with  their  more  elegant  wives, 
and  keep  carefully  out  of  the  way  if  these  are  in 
gay  company.  Many  of  those  ladies  may  be  seen 
at  the  gambling-table,  •piles  of  gold  before  them, 
and  playing  eagerly.  The  gold  belongs  to  the 
bank,  and  that  fellow  sitting  upon  a high  stool  be- 
hind the  croupiers  of  the  middle  keeps  a sharp  eye 
upon  their  fingers  through  his  tortoiseshell-mounted 
spectacles.  They  are  decoy-ducks,  of  course,  and 
they  catcli  many  geese. 

Another  set  of  servants  of  the  bank  consists  of 
the  professors  of  gaming.  Some  of  these  are  genu- 
ine enthusiasts,  shabby  and  care-worn,  who  believe 
that  there  exists  some  law  by  which  chance  is 
regulated,  which,  if  they  once  discover  it,  insures 
their  winning  ever  after.  Eacii  of  them  lias  his 
system,  which  he  holds  to  be  infallible,  but  which 
it  requires  considerable  sums  to  carry  out.  There 
is  undeniable  truth  in  most  of  these  systems,  for 
almost  all  of  them  are  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
colors  red  and  black  must  change.  If  I,  therefore, 
lose  money  on  one  of  them,  and  double  always 
until  it  appears,  I must  win.  This  is  clear,  and 
the  bank  knows  it,  of  course,  perfectly  well.  But 
it  does  not  intend  to  lose,  and  for  this  reason  the 
amount  of  the  stakes  is  limited.  That  to  be  put  on 
a single  chance — as,  for  instance,  red  or  black — 
must  not  much  exceed  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  lowest  stake  at  l he  roulette  is  one  florin,  and 
at  rouge  et  noir  three  shillings.  The  importance 
of  this  maximum  will  lie  shown  by  an  example. 
If  I stake  one  florin  on  red,  and  double  always 
when  losing,  my  stake  will  have  increased  at  the 
eleventh  appearance  of  black  to  an  amount  at  which 
I am  not  permitted  to  double  again.  Forced  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  hank,  1 lose  a hundred 
and  thirty  florins,  even  in  the  case  of  winning. 
But  if  black  appears  for  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
time,  as  it  occurs  on  the  average  every  ten  days,  I 
am  a loser  of  more  than  seven  thousand  florins. 
By  following  such  a system  money  may  be  won  for 
several  days  ; but  the  player  once  caught  can  not 
recover  his  losses.  Whoever  adheres  long  to  such 
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a system  will  be  ruined.  This  the  hank  knows, 
and  it  patronizes,  therefore,  such  professors  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  taking  the  cleverest  of  them 
into  its  service.  They  are  sent  abroad,  and  (it  ed 
out  by  the  bankers  with  means  to  appear  us  fisher- 
men, in  good  society.  Many,  however,  of  tin  so 
professors  are  the  interest  enemies  of  the  bank, 
infatuated  believers  in  their  own  s\  stems.  They 
have  them  ready  made  for  small,  middling,  and 
large  capitals,  and  are  contented  with  a certain 
share  in  the  gain  made  by  any  who  apply  to  them. 
The  client  will,  perhaps,  win  for  a we<  k or  longer, 
and  rejoice  • but  the  day  comes  surely  when  the 
system  fails. 

Sometimes  large  sums  are  won  by  punters.  This 
accident,  by  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  credu- 
lous, only  draws  more  custom  and  profit  to  the 
bank,  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  servants  of 
the  bank  to  invent  stories  about  persons  who  have 
1 ccome  rich  liv  gambling  at  Ihe  bank.  One  case 
was,  however,  not  invented ; it  occurred  in  the 
year  1851),  and  in  that  year  the  shareholders  got 
only  a dividend  of  thirty  per  cent  instead  of  forty. 
The  fortunate  man  was  one  of  the  Bonaparte 
princes,  lie  came  to  Horn!  urg  when  assisting  at 
a scientific  meeting  in  Wiesbaden.  He  lost,  at 
trente-et-un,  about  t\\  enty  thousand  francs : when, 
leaving  the  saloon,  lie  felt  in  his  pocket  three 
twenty-franc  pieces,  and  put  them  k cbeval  on 
three  difierent  chances  on  the  roulette.  In  an 
hour’s  time  he  was  the  winner  of  thirty  thousand 
francs,  and  went  to’  freak  fast  with  his  adjutant. 
Before  sitting  down  the  adjutant  said  to  the  prince, 
“ I am  certain  you  will  lose  all  again  before  even- 
ing.” The  prince  offered  a 1 et  of  one  thousand 
francs  that  he  would  win  eight  thousand  francs  be- 
fore his  friend  finished  his  cutlet.  Ii  was  accept- 
ed. T lie  priuce  returned  to  the  trente-et-un,  and 
asked  one  of  the  croupiers,  jokingly,  “ Well,  which 
will  it  be,  red  or  black?’’  “Well,  reel  or — ” 
“Right,  you  said  red,”  replied  the  prince,  and 
staked  eight  thousand  francs  upon  t lie  color.  lie 
won  the  stake  and  his  bet.  In  the  evening  the 
prince  won  sixty  thousand  francs.  The  next  day 
he  was  following  his  run  of  good  luck.  T lie  whole 
neighborhood  was  in  the  greatest  agitation,  for 
there  never  had  been  such  a run  of  luck  before. 
The  prince  came  off  a winner  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  left  when  the  1 ank  thought  it 
wise  to  reduce  the  maximum  by  half.  Out  of  his 
winnings  he  released  four  Frenchmen  from  j risen, 
and  paid  their  debts;  lie  gave  twenty  thousand 
francs  to  t lie  poor  in  Homl  urg,  and  took  with  him 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  General  II  ay  nan  won 
also  one  hundred  thousand  florins. 

Such  exceptioiu.l  cases  do  n good  deal  of  mis- 
chief. Sometimes  the-  bank  thinks  it  wise  to  get 
rid  of  a too  lucky  fellow,  lie  is,  before  be  knows 
bow  it  was  brought  abe  tit,  entangled  in  a quarrel 
in  the  saloon,  and  on  that  accoum  denied  future 
admission.  Or  tho  quarrel  occurs  outside,  with 
one  of  the  bullies  of  the  bank,  atid  a duel  is  the  re- 
sult, or  t lie  police  orders  the  troublesome  stranger 
to  leave  Ilomburg  to  prevent  a eluil. 

Among  the  noticeable  visitors  to  Ilomburg  there 
has  been  an  old  Fiencli  marquis,  witli  one  of  his 
yellow  skeleton  hands  always  under  the  table,  and 
the  other  too,  as  often  as  lie  could  spare  it.  In  this 
one  hand  he  held  a leaden  image  of  seme  saint, 
which  he  was  eagerly  caressing  w ith  the  other  ns 
long  as  the  ivory  ball  was  running,  or  the  cards 
dealing,  or  after  a good  lilt.  There  was  an  old 
Russian  princess  resident  in  the  place  who,  playing 
constantly  and  at  random,  left,  the  bank  its  regu- 
lar advantage  of  the  zeros  in  an  average  loss  to  it 
of  half  her  income,  that  is  to  say,  of  five-and-twen- 
ty  pounds  a day.  There  was  a ruined  major,  who 
had  gambled  away  four  estates,  praying  piously 
for  luck,  and  denying  to  no  beggar  a kreutzer  lest 
the  want  of  charity  might  lead  to  the  Divine  con- 
founding of  his  game.  There  was  again  a lady, 
once  lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of  France,  who, 
when  retiring  from  her  place,  took  lodgings  in  a 
fashionable  hotel  of  Ilomburg.  She  kept  a car- 
riage and  several  servants,  and  was  reported  rich 
by  the  spies  of  the  battle.  She  was  coni|  elled  to 
part  with  her  carriage  at  the  end  of  the  first  year; 
after  the  second  year  she  must  part  even  with  her 
chambermaid,  and  remove  to  a less  expensive  ho- 
tel. However  she  did  not  part  with  her  habit  of 
gambling.  After  another  half  year  all  her  re- 
sources were  exhausted,  and  nothing  left  but  a pen- 
sion of  eight  pounds,  which  she  received  regulaily 
from  Paris  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

This  poor  old  lady  was  perfectly  aware  of  her 
folly,  but  she  could  neither  de-ist  from  playing  nor 
decide  to  leave  the  place.  When  reduced  to  Iter 
pension,  she  took  a wretc  bed  room,  containing  but 
a bed,  a tal  le,  a chest  of  drawers,  four  straw-bot- 
tomed cliairs,  and  a looking-glass,  and  agreed  with 
her  landlord  to  pay  him  in  advance  fifty  francs  ev- 
ery month  for  lodging,  board,  and  a daily  hulf-cho- 
pine  of  spirits.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  were  reserved  for  the  gambling-table. 
On  the  second  day  of  t he  month  she  took  her  place 
there,  and  began  punting  with  florin-pieces.  Iler 
pleasure  lasted  generally  four  or  five  days.  When 
the  last  florin  had  been  taken  in  by  the  raker,  slie 
was  shut  up  in  her  room,  pla)  ing  patience  wiih 
cards  and  drinking  her  allowance  c.f  spirits.  She 
associated  with  nobodv,  and  never  spoke  about  the 
play. 

Commercial  travelers  here  gamble  away  the 
money  of  their  firms;  clerks  rob  their  masters  to 
try  their  good  luck  at  the  bank;  officers  lose  the 
funds  coumied  to  their  care ; and  it  is  said  that  the 
bank  was  the  cause  of  several  deficits  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  German  Confederation  in  Frankfort. 
Farmers  and  peasants,  attracted  by  the  hope  to 
gain  a few  florins  without  trouble,  lose  what  they 
have  earned  by  hard  work  during  years. 

Suicides  are  numerous,  although  the  bankers  do 
all  they  can  either  to  prevent  such  cases,  or  to  con- 
ceal them  when  occurring.  Having  ascertained 
by  their  spies  that  some  poor  fellow  is  desperate, 
they  give  him  the  means  to  pay  his  bill,  if  not  too 
heavy.  and  to  carry  away  his  de-pair  to  any  other 
plactQ  ITCWf7  fl'MpPfflTf'nd  » poor  w retch  hang- 
ing in  the  park,  the  bodv  is  removed  by  their 
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friends  in  the  police,  and  the  incident  kept  secret 
ns  much  as  possible.  If  there  are  witnesses,  mon- 
ey is  placed  i:i  the  pockets  of  the  suicide,  in  order 
to  prove  that  lie  did  not  kill  himself  in  consequence 
of  gambling,  although  it  may  indeed  look  suspicious 
enough  to  find  a thousand-franc  note  in  the  pocket 
of  a man  who  has  just  pawned  his  watch  for  a few 
florins.  Very  often  oven  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances attending  such  a case,  and  the  papers  do 
not  publish  them. 

A person  in  Homburg  had  not  only  lost  his  for- 
tune and  place,  but  also  funds  trusted  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  enter  the  saloon  of  the  bank  with  two 
loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  he  had 
lost  his  last  florin  he  intended  to  kill  with  one  pis- 
tol the  "chef  tie  p.irtie,”  and  with  the  oth  r blow 
out  his  own  brains.  He  common ica ted  this  inten- 
tion to  a gentleman  almost  as  poor  as  himself,  who 
advise  l him  to  threaten  the  administration  of  the 
gambling  bank  with  bis  intention.  The  young 
man  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  answered;  he 
did  not  receive  the  four  hundred  florins  asked  for, 
but  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

A poor  young  man  from  Berlin  shot  himself  be- 
hind the  Kurhaus.  A Homburg  demon,  who  was 
sitting  at  his  wine  after  the  play  bad  finished  for  the 
day,  heard  the  report,  and  said,  “ Again  some  one 
pops  off  without  taking  post-horses.” 


AN  HONEST  ARAB. 

"We  had  been  on  a fishing  tour  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and,  en  route  to  town,  were  idling  a 
day  or  two  in  “ I he  gray  metropolis  of  the  north.” 
“ Scotchman, X press,  M erkerrv,  Fewzees,  penny  a 
liunder — tins  day’s  Scotchman,  Sir  1”  shouted  a 
shrill-pip  ul,  ragged  little  imp  at  the  fag  end  of  a 
cold,  wet,  bitter  day  in  October,  as  we  stood  Mow- 
ing a cloud  at  the  door  of  the  New  Royal  in  Princes 
Street. 

“ No,  we  don’t  want  any.” 

“ Fewzees,  penny  a liunder,  Sir;  this  day’s  pa- 
per, Sir— half  price,  Sir — only  a bawbee  ;”  per- 
sisted the  young  countryman  of  Adam  Smith,  as 
the  market  sliowe  1 symptoms  of  decline,  and  threat- 
ened to  close  decidedly  flat. 

“ Get  along,  Bird’s-eye,  don’t  want  any,”  growl- 
ed Phillips. 

“They’re  glide  fewzees,  Sir,  penny  a liunder.” 

“Don’t  smoko,”  Phillips,  loquitur , wliif,  wliif, 
whif. 

“ They’re  gude  fewzees,  Sir,  h’indcr  and  twenty 
for  a penny,  Sir,”  coming  round  on  my  flank. 

“ No,  don’t  want  ’em,  1113’  boy.” 

The  keen  blue  face,  red  bare  feet  ingrained  with 
dirt,  and  bundle  of  scanty  rags  looked  piteously  up 
at  me,  moved  off  a little,  but  still  hovered  round 
us.  Now,  when  I put  down  my  first  subscription 
to  the  One  Tun  Ragged  School  in  Westminster,  I 
took  a mental  pledge  from  myself  to  encourage 
vagrant  children  in  the  streets  no  more.  Some- 
how in  this  instance  that  pledge  wouldn’t  stand 
by  me,  but  gave  way, 

“ Give  me  a penn’orth,  young  ’un.” 

“ Yes,  Sir — they  dinna  smell.” 

“If  the  lueifers  dou’t  the  son  of  Lucifer  does,” 
threw  in  Phillips. 

“Ah,  I haven’t  got  a copper,  little  ’un,  nothing 
less  than  a shilling ; so,  never  mind,  my  boy,  I’ll 
buy  from  you  to-morrow.” 

“ Buy  them  the  nicht,  if  you  please.  I’m  very 
liung-gtev,  Sir.” 

“ He'll  give  vou  his  check  for  the  balance, 
Geff.” 

His  little  cold  face,  which  had  lightened  up, 
now  fell,  for,  from  his  bundle  of  papers,  I saw  his 
sales  had  been  few  that  day. 

“ I’ll  gang  for  change.  Sir.” 

“ Well,  little  ’un,  I’ll  try  you — there  is  a shil- 
ling—now  be  a good  boy,  and  bring  me  the  change 
to-morrow  morning  to  the  hotel— ask  for  Mr.  Tur- 
ner.” 

“Give  my  friend  your  word  of  honor,  as  a gen- 
tleman, as  security  for  the  hob.” 

“As  sure’s  death,  Sir,  I’ll  bring  the  change  the 
morn,”  was  the  promise  of  young  Lucifer  before  lie 
vanished  with  the  shilling. 

“ Well,  Turner,”  as  we  strolled  along  Princes 
Street,  “you  don’t  expect  to  see  your  brimstone 
friend  again,  do  you  ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Your  friend  will  dishonor  his  I.O.U.  as  sure 
as — ” 

“ Well,  I won’t  grieve  about  the  money;  but  I 
think  I can  trust  yon  bov.” 

“Can?  Why,  you  hye  trusted  him;  and 
your  deliberation  savors  remarkably  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  historical  stable-keeper,  who  began  to 
think  about  shutting  the  door  when — but  the  illus- 
tration don’t  seem  to  strike  you  as  a novelty.” 

“ Well,  we’ll  see.” 

“Yes,  wonders,  but  not  young  Brimstone  and 
your  money.” 

Next  morning  we  spent  in  “ doing”  the  lions. 

•On  our  return  to  the  inn,  I inquired : 

“ Waiter,  did  a little  boy  call  for  me  to-day  ?” 

“Boy,  Sir? — call,  Sir?  No,  Sir.” 

“Of  course,  Geff,  ho  didn’t.  Did  you  really 
expect  to  see  your  young  Arab  again  ?” 

“ Indeed  I did,  Charley.  I wish  he  had  proved 
honest.” 

“Then,  oh  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  how 
thou  art  fallen !” 

Later  in  the  evening  a small  boy  was  introduced, 
who  wished  to  speak  with  me.  lie  was  a duodec- 
imo edition  of  the  small  octavo  of  the  previous  day, 
got  up  with  less  outlay  of  capital — a shoeless, 
silirtless,  shrunk,  ragged,  wretched,  keen-witted 
Arab  of  the  streets  and  closes  of  the  city.  He 
was  so  very  small  and  cold  and  childlike — though 
with  the  same  shivering  feet  and  frame,  thin,  blue- 
cold  face,  down  which  tears  had  worn  their  weary 
channels — that  I saw  at  once  the  child  was  not  my 
friend  of  the  previous  night. 

“ Rnter  Antonio  to  redeem  his  bond  !”  Phillips, 
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lie  stood  for  a few  minutes  diving  and  rummag- 
ing into  the  recesses  of  his  rags ; at  last  little  Tom 
'lltumb  said : 

“Are  you  the  gentleman  that  boucht  fewzees 
frae  Sandy  yesterday  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  little  man.” 

“ Weel  here’s  sevcnpcnce  (counting  out  divers 
copper  coins),  Sandy  cunna  come ; lie’s  no  weel ; 
a cart  ran  ow’r  him  t he  day,  and  broken  his  legs, 
and  lost  his  banuet,  and  his  fewzees,  and  your  four- 
pcuce-piece,  and  his  knife,  and  he’s  110  weel.  lie’s 
no  weel  ava,  and  the  doe — tor  says — says  lie’s  dee 
—dee— in,  and— and  that’s  a’  he  can  gie  you  noo.” 
And  the  poor  child,  commencing  with  sobs,  ended 
in  a sore  fit  of  crying. 

I gave  him  food,  for,  though  his  cup  of  sorrow 
was  full  enough,  his  stomach  was  empty,  as  he 
looked  wistfully  at  the  display  on  the  tea-table. 

“Are  you  Sandy’s  brother?” 

“ Ay,  Sir ;”  and  the  flood-gates  of  his  heart 
again  opened. 

“ Where  do  you  live  ? Are  your  father  and  mo- 
ther alive  ?’’ 

“ We  bide  in  Blackfriars  Wynd  in  the  Coogate. 
My  mither’s  dead,  and  father’s  awa,  and  we  bide 
whiles  wi’  our  gudemither,”  sobbing  bittcily. 

“ Where  did  this  accident  happen  ?” 

“Near  the  college,  Sir.” 

Calling  a cab,  we  were  speedily  set  down*  at 
Blackfriars  Wynd.  I had  never  penetrated  the 
wretchedness  of  these  ancient  closes  bv  day,  and 
here  I entered  one  by  night,  and  almost  alone. 
Preceded  by  my  little  guide,  I entered  a dark, 
wide,  winding  stair,  until,  climbing  many  flights 
of  stairs  in  total  darkness,  lie  opened  a door,  whence 
a light  maintained  a feeble  unequal  struggle  with 
the  thick,  close-smelling,  heavy  gloom.  My  cour- 
age nearly  gave  way  as  the  spectacle  of  that  room 
burst  upon  me.  In  an  apartment,  certainly  spa- 
cious in  extent  but  scarcely  made  visible  by  one 
guttering  candle  stuck  in  a bottle,  were  an  over- 
crowded mass  of  wretched  beings  sleeping  oil  miser- 
able beds  spread  out  upon  the  floor,  or  squatted  or 
reclining  upon  the  cold  unfurnished  boards. 

Stepping-  over  n prostrate  quarreling  drunkard, 
I found  little  Sandy  on  a bed  of  carpenter’s  shav- 
ings on  the  floor.  lie  was  still  in  his  rags,  and  a 
torn  and  scanty  coverlet  had  been  thrown  over 
him.  Poor  lad  ! lie  was  so  changed.  His  sharp 
pallid  face  was  clammy  and  cold — I ends  of  the 
sweat  of  agon}-  standing  on  his  brow — -his  bruised 
and  mangled  body  lay  motionless  and  still,  except 
when  sobs  and  moaning  heaved  bis  fluttering 
breast.  A bloated  woman,  in  maudlin  drunken- 
ness (the  dead  or  banished  father’s  second  wife, 
and  not  A is  mother),  now  and  then  bathed  his  lips 
with  whiskj-and- water,  while  she  applied  to  her 
own  a bottle  of  spirits  to  drown  the  grief  she  hic- 
cuped  and  assumed.  A doctor  from  the  Royal  In- 
firmary had  called  and  left  some  medicine  10  soothe 
the  poor  lad’s  agony  (for  his  case  was  hopeless, 
even  though  lie  had  been  taken  at  first,  as»he  ought 
to  have  been, to  the  Infirmary  in  the  neighborhood), 
but  his  tipsy  nurse  had  forgotten  to  administer  it. 

I applied  it,  and  had  him  placed  upon  a less  miser- 
able bed  of  straw  ; and  feeing  a woman,  an  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  to  attend  him  during  the  night, 
I gave  what  directions  I could,  and  left  the  de- 
graded, squalid  home. 

Next  morning  I was  again  in  Blackfriars  Wynd. 
Its  close,  pestilential  air,  and  towering,  antique, 
dilapidated  mansions  (the  abode  of  the  peerage  in 
far-off  times)  now  struck  my  senses.  Above  a 
door-way  was  carved  upon  the  stone  — “Except 
ye  Lord  do  build  3-e  house,  ye  builders  build  in 
vain.” 

I said  the  room  was  spacious ; it  was  almost 
noble  in  its  proportions.  The  walls  of  paneled  oak 
sadly  marred,  a massive  marble  mantle-piece  of 
cunning  carving,  ruthlessly  broken  and  disfigured, 
enameled  tiles  around  the  fire-place,  once  represent- 
ing some  Bible-story,  now  sore  despoiled  and  crack- 
ed, and  the  ceiling  festooned  with  antique  fruit  and 
flowers,  shared  in  the  general  Vandal  wreck.  With 
the  exception  of  a broken  chair,  furniture  there  was 
none  in  that  stifling  den.  Its  occupants,  said  the 
surgeon,  whom  I found  at  the  sufferer’s  bed,  were 
chiefly  of  our  cities’  pests,  and  the  poor  lad’s  step- 
mother— who  had  taken  him  from  the  ragged  school 
that  she  might  drink  of  his  pitiful  earnings — was 
as  sunk  in  infamy  as  any  there. 

For  the  patient  medical  skill  was  naught,  for  he 
was  sinking  fast.  The  soul  looking  from  his  light- 
blue  eves  was  slowly  ebbing  out,  his  pallid  cheeks 
were  sunk  and  thin,  but  consciousness  returned, 
and  his  lamp  was  flickering  up  before  it  sunk  for 
ever.  As  I took  his  feeble  band,  a flicker  of  recog- 
nition seemed  to  gleam  across  his  face. 

“ I got  the  change,  and  was  cornin’ — " 

“M3’  p'or  bo3’,  3’ou  were  vciy  honest.  Have 
3’ ou  any  wish — amr  thing,  poor  child,  I can  do  for 
you  ? I promise  to — ” 

“Rcuby,  I’m  sure  I’m  deein,’  wha  will  take 
care  o’  you  noo?” 

Little  Reuben  was  instantly  in  a fit  of  crying, 
and  threw  himself  prostrate  *011  the  bed.  “ Oh, 
Sandy!  Sandy1  1 Sandy!”  sobbed  his  little  heart. 

“ I will  see  to  3 our  little  brother.” 

“Thank  3*ou,  Sir!  Dinna — dinna  leave  me, 

Reu— Reu — l»y.  I’m  com — coinin’,  cornin’ — ” 

“ Whist!  whist !”  cried  little  Eeub.  looking  np, 
and  turning  round  to  implore  some  silence  in  the 
room.  That  moment  the  calm  faded  smile,  that 
seemed  to  have  alighted  as  a momentary  visitant 
upon  his  face,  slowly  passed  away,  the  eyes  became 
blank  and  glazed,  and  his  little  life  imperceptibly- 
rippled  out. 

The  honest  boy-  lies  in  the  Canongate  church- 
yard, not  far  from  the  grave-stone  put  up  by  Burns 
to  the  memory  of  Ferguson,  his  brother  poet,  and 
I have  little  Reuben  at  Dr.  Guthrie’s  ragged  school, 
and  receive  excellent  accounts  of  him,  and  from 
him. 

“What  of  your  young  Arab,  Turner?”  said 
Phillips,  the  following  afternoon.  “ Was  he  hon- 
est, and  is  he  really  ill  ?” 

“ Yes.  Phillips,  ho  was  an  honest  Arab ; but 
now  he  is  ‘where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  wear3’  are  at  rest.’  ” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Fame  is  like  an  cel— rather  hard  to  catch  and  a good 
deal  harder  to  hold. 

Unquestionably  if  a man  means  well,  the  more  he 
means  the  better. 


Somo  author  tells  ns  that  “much  Is  said  about  the 
tongue."  True,  the  thing  is  in  every  body’s  mouth. 

It  is  certainly  a paradox  that  we  are  naturally  desirous 
of  long  life,  and  yet  unwilling  to  bo  old. 


Our  liEOKV  anti  tiie  burn  Jacket.— A young  dam- 
sel who  is  engaged,  utnl  will  si. only  bo  united  to  a 
gallant  son  of  Neptune,  lately  visited  the  Mariner’s 
Church.  During  the  sermon  the  parson  discoursed  elo- 
quently mid  with  much  earnestness  of  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  sailor,  lie  concluded  by  asking  the 
following  question : “Is  there  one  who  thinks  any  tiling 
of  him  w ho  wears  a tarpaulin  bat  and  blue  jacket,  or  a 
pair  of  trowsers  made  of  duck?  I11  short,  is  there  one 
who  cares  aught  for  the  poor  sailor?"  A little  girl,  a 
sister  of  the  damsel,  jumped  up,  and  looking  archly  at 
her  sister,  said,  in  a tone  loud  enough  for  every  oue  to 
hear,  "Yes,  Sir;  our  Becky  docs  1" 


“Do  you  understand  figures,  boy?’ — “Oh,  yes,  I am 
always  cutting  a fine  one." 


A skeptic  thinks  it  very  extraordinary  that  an  ass 
once  talked  like  a man.  Isn’t  it  still  more  extraordi- 
nary that  thousands  of  men  are  continually  talking  like 
asses? 


There  is  a man  in  TotneR  so  witty  that  his  wife  manu- 
factures all  the  butter  that  the  family  uses  from  the  cream 
of  his  jokes. 


It  is  a general  remark  that  all  classes  of  persons  are 
ever  ready  to  give  their  opinions.  We  think  the  lawyers 
-must  be  excepted  ; they  sell  theirs. 


Mr.  Merrymnn  Latlirop  sayB,  when  he  went  on  the 
steamer  to  California,  they  kept  tbccliickens  in \hehateh- 
wny,  the  beef  in  the  bull* orks  near  the  steerage ; and 
when  they  ran  out  of  eggs,  the  ship  lay  too. 


When  aro  a sweet  apple  and  a sour  apple  alike  ?— Wlien 
they  are  pared.  

Why  is  Berlin  the  most  dissipated  city  in  Europe?— 
Because  it  is  always  on  the  Spree. 


Take  away  my  first  letter,  take  away  my  second  letter, 
take,  away  ail  my  letters,  and  I am  still  the  same. — The 
postman. 


A marquis  said  to  a financier,  “I  would  have  you  to 
know  that  I am  a man  of  quality.”  “And  I,"  replied 
the  financier,  “am  a man  of  quantity.” 


“Fine  complexion  Mrs.  II.  lias  got.”  said  Brown  to  his 
frioml  Bristles,  the  artist.  “ I know  it,"  replied  Bristles, 
“ the  and  I buy  our  colors  at  the  same  shop." 


“Give  me  a kiss,  dear  girl.”  “I  can’t,”  she  replied; 
“I  don’t  mind  lending  you  one,  but  I must  have  it  re- 
turned to-morrow." 


Why  aro  jokes  liko  nuts? — Because  the  drier  they  are 
the  better  they  crack. 


A Question  foe  ‘Music  Masters — Can  a miss  he  said 
to  play  the  piano  in  a inaster- ly  manner? 


Every  man  can  and  should  do  something  for  the  public, 
if  it  ho  only  to  kick  a piece  of  orange  peel  into  the  road 
from  the  pavement. 


A Mr.  Lyon  declined  fighting  a duel,  nnd  was  called  a 
dog  lor  it.  “All,  you  may  call  me  dog,  but  a live  dog  is 
better  thnn  a dead  Lyon." 


“ What can't  ue  Cubed  must  he  Endured."— “They 
say  that  smoking  cures  hams,  and  herrings,  nnd  had- 
docks, and  many  other  things — but  all  I know  is,  that  I 
have  tried  it  on  my  wife's  temper  for  the  last  dozen 
years,  and  it  hasn't  had  the  smallest  effect  in  curitig 
that.” 


Misprints  will  present  themselves  in  other  columns 
besides  those  of  newspapers.  The  author  of  n temper- 
mice  novel  who  wrote,  "Drunkenness  is  Folly,”  was 
horrified  to  read,  “ Drunkenness  is  Jolly.” 


The  celebrated  artist,  who  crowed  so  naturally  that 
the  sun  rose  three  hours  before  its  time,  has  recently 
finished  a picture  of  the  moon  that’s  painted  with  such 
wonderful  fidelity  to  nature  that  it  can’t  he  seen  in  the 
day-time. 


A gentleman  remonstrating  with  Mr.  ICcnney  against 
his  bringing  out  bis  comedy  of  “ Match-making,’’  said, 
“Allow  me  to  make  a few  animadversions  upon  it.” — 
“Excuse  me.  Sir.”  said  Mr.  Kenney,  “I  do  not  wish  for 
any  mad  versions  of  my  comedy.” 


The  following  occurred  in  a school  near  London : 
Teaches.  “ What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  egg?’ 
Boy  (he-iitating).  “Noun,  Sir.” 

Tkaciieb.  “What  is  its  gender?’ 

Boy  < perplexed ).  “Can’t  tell.  Sir.” 

Teacher.  “ Is  it  masculine,  feminine,  ornenter?” 
Boy  (lookiny  sharp).  “ Can't  say,  Sir,  till  it’s  hatched.” 


A young  lady  reprimanded  her  shoemaker  for  not  fol- 
lowing her  directions  respecting  a pair  of  shoes  she  had 
ordered  ; and,  among  others,  insisted  that  they  were  not 
fellows.  Crispin  replied  that  he  purposely  made  them 
so,  in  order  to  oblige  her,  well  knowing  the  modesty  of 
her  disposition,  and  that  she  was  not  fund  of  fellows. 


Dr.  Currie  (hot  by  name  nnd  hot  by  nature),  when 
asked  by  n particularly  inquisitive  woman  to  tell  her  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  “idea,”  nbout  which  she 
liad  been  reading  in  some  metaphysical  work,  but  could 
not  understand  it,  at  last  angrily  exclaimed,  “ Idea,  mad- 
am, is  the  feminine  of  idiot,  and  means  a she-fool.” 


Frederick  the  Great  was  always  very  fond  of  disputa- 
tion ; but  ns  lie  generally  terminated  his  di  enssion  by 
collaring  his  antagonist  and  kicking  his  shins, few  of  liis 
guest*  were  disposed  to  enter  into  the  arena  against  him. 
One  day  he  was  more  than  usually  disposed  for  an  argu- 
ment, nnd  asked  one  of  his  suite  why  lie  did  not  venture 
to  give  his  opinion  on  some  particular  question.  “ It  is 
impossible,  Sire,  to  express  an  opinion  before  a sover- 
eign who  lias  such  strong  convictions,  and  who  weare 
sucli  thick  boots,”  was  the  reply. 


An  Incident  at  Madame  Tabsaud's. — Whenever  I 
see  a poor  feller  going  to  get  spliced  it  always  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a gonev  1 met  at  Madame  Toosore's  exhibi- 
tion in  London.  There  was  a guillotine  there  in  the 
room  of  horrors,  and  a youngster  examined  it  most  at- 
tentively; and  after  walking  round  and  round  it,  and 
looking  up  at  the  knife  and  down  on  the  block,  what 
does  lie  do  but  kneel  down  and  put  his  Jjcad  into  the 
hole  to  try  how  it  fitted,  when  he  caught  a glimpse,  as 
he  turned  round,  of  the  bright  edge  of  the  cleaver  that 
was  hanging  right  over  him,  suspended  only  by  a string, 
and  just  ready  to  do  the  job  for  him.  Well,  be  was 
afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  slipping  the  string  nnd  letting 
the  cutter  down  by  the  run.  The  way  he  shrieked  ain’t 
no  matter;  it  was  the  naterallest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
so  was  the  way  he  called  for  help.  There  was  a crowd 
round  him  in  no  time ; you  never  sec  such  a stir  ns  it 
made,  for  in  a general  way  it’s  a stupid  place  that,  with 
people  going  about  ns  silent  ns  if  they  were  among  the 
dead;  but  this  set  every  body  a talking  all  at  once. 
They  thought  it  was  part  of  the  show,  and  that  he  acted 
his  part  beautiful,  just  as  a body  really  would  If  he  was 
going  to  be  beheaded  in  airnest.  So  nobody  thought  of 
helping  him,  but  let  him  screech  on-,  us  if  he  was  paid 
for  it,  till  at  last  one  of  the  attendants  came  runnin’  up, 
secured  the  knife,  got  him  out,  and  was  beginnin'  to 
pitch  into  him,  when  the  feller  saved  him  the  trouble  by 
fainting. 


Doing  Mine  Host. — Two  persons  of  respectable  ap- 
pearnnee  entered  a public-house  not  many  r_,ll  js  from 
the  village  of  Red  Hill,  and  requested  to  have  dinner 
served  them.  Mine  host  complied  with  their  request  by 
placing  a leg  of  pork  before  them,  ana  paving  done  nin- 
plc  justice  to  it  they  called  for  some  alv.  A'tcr  enjoying 
themselves  for  some  time,  one  of  tha  “gentlemen”  pro- 
posed to  the  other  to  run  a race  of  -50  yards,  the  loser  to 
pay  for  the  dinner,  etc.  Accord  .ugly  the  wortliy  land- 
lord measured  the  ground,  aim  started  the  “gentlemen.” 
Observing  that  they  ran  bcyo.id  the  distance  measured, 
and  supposing  that  they  wc.-o  doing  so  in  ignorance,  he 
called  out  lustily;  but  they  continued  to  run  until  they 
were  out  of  sight,  and  did  not  return.  The  landlord, 
therefore,  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  he  bad 
been  duped,  for  they  nut  off  without  paying  for  their  din- 
ner.—Hertford  Merco/v. 


Courting. — Pitts  Is  a fast  man,  a sharp  man,  a man 
of  business  tact,  and  always  gets  at  the  lowest  cash 
price ; and  then  says,  “ Well,  I’ll  look  about,  and  if  I 
don’t  find  any  thing  that  suits  me  better,  I’ll  call  and 
take  this.”  Now  Fitts  is  partial  to  the  fair  sex,  and 
quite  lately  Pitts  said  to  himself,  “I  am  getting  into 
years,  and  niuy  as  well  get  married.”  His  business 
qualities  wouldn't  let  him  wait,  so  off  he  starts,  and  fall- 
ing upon  a lady  friend,  opened  the  conversalion  by  re- 
marking that  he  should  like  to  know  w lrnt  she  thought 
about  liis  getting  married. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Pittr,  that  is  an  affair  in  which  I am  not  so 
verv  greatly  interested,  and  I prefer  to  leave  it  with  your- 
self.’’ 

“But,”  says  Pitts,  “you  are  interested  ; my  dear  girl, 
will  you  marry  me?” 

The  young  lady  blushed  very  red,  hesitated,  and  final- 
ly, aS  Pitts  was  very  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  of  good 
standing  in  the  town,  she  accepted  him.  Whereupon 
the  matter-of-fact  Pitts  responded, 

“Well,  well.  I’ll  look  about,  nnd  if  I don’t  find  any 
body  that  suits  me  better  than  you.  I’ll  come  back.” 


A Fatal.  Month.— The  month  of  April  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  fatality  to  celebrated  women: 


Christina  of  Sweden died  April  19 

Diana  of  Poictiers “ “ 16 

Elizabeth  of  Em- land “ “ 3 

Gabrielle  d'Estrees “ “ 9 

Jeanne  de  Navarre “ “ 2 

Judith,  Queen  of  France “ “ 19 

Madame  do  Pompadour “ “ 15 

Madame  de  S6vign6 “ “ 14 

Mademoiscdle  dc  Moutpensier “ “ 5 

Petrarch’s  Laura “ “ 0 


And  also  to  celebrated  men : 


Bacon  (Lord) 

Bnffon  

Byron  (Lord) 

Collins  (the  Poet) 

Chatham 

Donizetti 

Dhko  of  Marlborough 

Fielding 

Foxc  (of  the  Book  of  Martyrs ) 

Franklin 

Goldsmith 

Handel 

Hastings  (Lord)  beheaded 

Ilcber  (Bishop)  

JoneR  (Sir  W.) ’. 

Mirabeau 

Raffaellc 

Roscoe  (the  Author) 

Sliaksppare 

Somers  (Lord) 

Wilkie  (Sir  D.) 


19,  18 '4 

12.  1759 
8,  1778 
8.  184) 

16,  1722 
21,  1754 
18,  1587 

17,  1710 
4,  1774 

13,  1159 
1G,  1483 

3,  1826 
27,  1714 

2,  1791 

0.  15  0 
30,  1813 

3,  1616 
16,  1716 

1,  1811 


Bishop  Horne  lmd  ids  dignity  somewhat  taken  down 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Nor- 
wich in  1791.  He  turned  round  upon  the  steps,  and  ex- 
claimed, “Bless  us,  bless  us!  what  a multitude  of  peo- 
ple 1”  “ Oh,  my  lord,”  said  a bv-stander,  “ this  is  no- 

thing to  tiie  crowd  last  Friday  to  see  a man  hanged  1” 


To  explain  the  facilities  of  travel  which  mark  the  age, 
a tourist  said  that  during  the  present  year  lie  had  eaten 
a sandwich  on  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt, 
drunk  the  health  of  Queen  Victoria  oil  tile  verge  -,f  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  been  rather  sharply  scolded  oy 
his  wile  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Bland 


Orfila,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  being  examined 
as  “ expert”  on  a capital  trial,  was  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent whether  lie  could  tell  what  quantity  of  arsenic  was 
requisite  to  kill  a fly.  Tlio  doctor  replied,  “ Certainly, 
M.  le  President ; but  1 must  know  beforehand  the  age  of 
the  fly,  its  sex,  its  temperament,  its  condition  and  habits 
of  body,  whether  married  or  single,  widow  or  maiden, 
widower  or  bachelor.  When  satisfied  on  these  points,  I 
can  answer  your  question." 


During  the  aosenoe  from  circuit  of  Mr.  Campbell  (now 
Lord  Campbell)  on  his  matrimonial  trip  with  the  ci-devant 
Miss  Scarlett,  Justice  Abbott  observed,  when  a cause  was 
called  on, 

“ I thought,  Mr.  Brougham,  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  in 
this  case  ?’ 

“Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  Mr.  Brougham,  with  that  sar- 
castic look  peculiarly  liis  own  ; “ho  was,  my  lord,  but  I 
understand  he  Is  ill.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Brougham,”  said  the 
Judge,  taking  snuff. 

“ My  lord,”  replied  Brougham,  “it  is  whispered  Imre 
that  the  cause  of  my  learned  friend’s  absence  is  the  Scar- 
lett fever." 


Wlmt  goes  most  against  a farmer’s  grain?— His  reap- 
ing-macliinc. 


A splendid  ear  but  a very  poor  voice,  as  the  organ- 
grinder  said  of  the  donkey. 


Why  is  a dan  like  a woodcock?— Because  he  bores  with 
liis  bill. 


The  Cueate's  Cow. — Solomon  Grisdalo,  curate  of 
Merringtnn,  who  was  very  poor,  nnd  had  a numerous 
family,  lost  liis  only  cow.  Mr.  Surtees  determined  to 
raise  a subscription  for  another  cow,  and  waited  on  the 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  (the  late  Earl  Corn- 
wallis),  then  Dean  of  Durham,  nnd  owner  of  the  great 
tithes  of  Merrington.  to  ask  what  1m  would  give.  “Give?’ 
said  liis  lordship,  “why  a cow,  to  be  sure.  Go,  Mr.  Sur- 
tees, to  Woodfield,  my  stewnrd,  and  tell  him  to  give  you 
ns  much  money  ns  will  buy  the  best  cow  you  can  find." 
Mr.  Surtees,  who  had  not  expected  above  a five-pound 
note  at  most,  exclaimed,  “My  lord,  I hope  you'll  ride  to 
heaven  upon  the  back  of  that  cowl”  A while  afterwurd 
he  was  saluted  in  Hie  college  by  the  late  Lord  Barrington 
with,  “Surtees,  what  is  this  absurd  speech  that  I bear 
you  have  been  making  to  the  Dean?"  “I  see  nothing 
absurd  in  it,”  was  tin*  reply.  “ When  the  Dean  rifles  to 
heaven  on  the  back  of  that  cow,  many  of  you  Prebenda- 
ries will  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of  her  tail.” 


A gentleman,  just  married,  told  Foote  that  l*e  that 
morning  laid  out  three  thousand  pounds  in  jewe  "is 
dear  wile.  “She  is  truly  your  dear  wife,”  r»  1 • . . > t e 
wit.  

Don’t  judge  of  moral  character  by  the  face  The  frog 
is  more  innocent  than  many  an  animal  that  lias  a much 
handsomer  physiognomy.  ^ 


A gentleman  who  has  for  two  years  refused  to  con- 
tribute any  thing  toward  the  support  of  the  “stated 
preaching  of  the  gospel,"  recently  surprised  his  friends 
bv  contributing  to  the  purchase  of  a bell  for  anew  church 
edifice.  On  being  asked  the  reason  for  this  exerct-e  of 
liberals  tv,  lt£  replied  that  he  never  put  liis  money  where 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Is  the  late  high  winds  I was  blown  fo  a great 
many  places — and  indeed,  wind  or  no  wind,  I gen- 
erally have  extensive  transactions  on  hand  in  the 
article  of  Air— but  I have  not  been  blown  to  an}' 
English  place  lately,  and  I very  seldom  have  been 
blown  to  any  Engiish  place  in  my  life,  where  I 
could  get  any  thing  good  to  eat  and  drink  in  five 
minutes,  or  where,  if  I sought  it,  I was  received 
with  a welcome. 

I travel  by  railroad.  I start  from  home  at 
seven  or  eight- in  the  morning  after  breakfasting 
hurriedly.  What  with  skimming  over  the  open 
landscape,  what  with  mining  in  the  damp  bowels  of 
the  earth,  what  with  banging,  booming,  and  shriek- 
ing the  scores  of  miles  away,  I am  hungry  when  I 
arrive  at  the  “Refreshment”  station  where  I am 
expected.  Please  to  observe — expected.  I have 
said  I am  hungry;  perhaps  I might  say,  with 
greater  point  and  force,  that  I am  to  some  extent 
exhausted,  and  that  I need — in  the  expressive 
French  sense  of  the  word — to  be  restored.  What 
is  provided  for  my  restoration?  The  apartment 
that  is  to  restore  me  is  a wind-trap,  cunningly  set 
to  inveigle  all  the  draughts  in  that  country-side, 
and  to  communicate  a special  intensity  and  velocity 
to  them  as  they  rotate  in  two  hurricanes : one, 
about  my  wretched  head:  one,  about  my  wretched 
legs.  The  training  of  the  young  ladies  behind  the 
counter  who  are  to  restore  me  has  been  from  their 
infancy  directed  to  the  assumption  of  a defiant 
dramatic  show  that  I am  not  expected.  It  is  in 
vain  for  me  to  represent  to  them,  by  my  humble 
and  conciliatory  manners,  that  I wish  to  be  liberal. 
1 1 is  in  vain  for  me  to  represent  to  myself,  for  the 
encouragement  of  my  sinking  soul,  that  the  young 
ladies  have  a pecuniary  interest  in  my  arrival. 
Neither  my  reason  nor  my  feelings  can  make  head 
against  the  cold  glazed  glare  of  eye  with  which  I 
am  assured  that  1 am  not  expected  and  not  wanted. 
The  solitary  man  among  the  bottles  would  some- 
times take  pity  on  me,  if  he  dared,  but  lie  is  power- 
less against  the  rights  and  mights  of  Woman.  (Of 
the  page  I make  no  account,  for  he  is  a boy,  and 
therefore  the  natural  enemy  of  Creation.)  Chill- 
ing fast,  in  the  deadly  tornadoes  to  which  my  up- 
per and  lower  extremities  are  exposed,  and  subdued 
by  the  moral  disadvantage  at  which  I stand,  I turn 
my  disconsolate  eyes  on  the  refreshments  that  are  to 
restore  me.  I find  that  I must  either  scald  my 
throat  by  insanely  ladling  into  it,  against  time  and 
for  no  wager,  brown  hot  water  stiffened  with  flour; 
or  I must  make  myself  flaky  and  sick  with  Ban- 
bury cake ; or  I must  stuff  into  my  delicate  organi- 
zation a currant  pin-cushion  which  I know  will 
swell  into  immeasurable  dimensions  when  it  has 
got  there ; or  I must  extort  from  an  iron-bound 
quarry,  with  a fork,  as  if  I were  farming  an  in- 
hospitable soil,  some  glutinous  lumps  of  gristle  and 
grease,  called  pork-pie.  While  thus  forlornly  oc- 
cupied I find  that  the  depressing  banquet  on  the 
table  is,  in  every  phase  of  its  profoundly  unsatis- 
factory character,  so  like  the  banquet  at  the  mean- 
est and  shabbiest  of  evening  parties,  that  I begin 
to  think  I must  have  “brought  down”  to  supper, 
the  old  lady  unknown,  blue  with  cold,  who  is  set- 
ting her  teeth  on  edge  with  a cool  orange,  at  my 
elbow — that  the  pastry-cook,  who  has  compounded 
for  the  company  on  the  lowest  terms  per  head,  is  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt,  redeeming  his  contract  with 
the  stale  stock  from  his  window — that,  for  some  un- 
explained reason,  the  family  giving  the  party  have 
become  my  mortal  foes,  and  have  given  it  on  pur- 
pose to  affront  me.  Or  I fancy  that  I am  “ break- 
ing up”  again,  at  the  evening  conversazione  at 
school,  charged  two-and-sixpence  in  the  half-year’s 
bill ; or  breaking  down  again  at  that  celebrated 
evening  party  given  at  Mrs.  Bogles’s  boarding- 
house when  I was  a boarder  there,  on  which  occa- 
sion Mrs.  Bogles  was  taken  in  execution  by  a 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  who  got  in  as  the 
harp,  and  was  removed  (with  the  keys  and  sub- 
scribed capital)  to  a place  of  durance,  half  an  hour 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  festivities. 

Take  another  case. 

Mr.  Grazinglands,  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
came  to  London  by  railroad  one  morning  last 
week,  accompanied  by  the  amiable  and  fascinat- 
ing Mrs.  Grazinglands.  Mr.  G.  is  a gentleman 
of  a comfortable  property,  and  had  a little  busi- 
ness to  transact  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which  re- 
quired the  concurrence  and  signature  of  Mrs.  G. 

Now  .Tailing’s  being  a hotel  for  families  and 
gentlemen,  in  high  repute  among  the  Midland 
Counties,  Mr.  Grazinglands  plucked  up  a great 
spirit  when  he  told  Mrs.  Grazinglands  she  should 
have  a chop  there.  That  lady  likewise  felt  that 
she  was  going  to  see  Life.  Arriving  on  that  gay 
and  festive  scene,  they  found  the  second  waiter,  in 
a flabby  undress,  cleaning  the  windows  of  the 
empty  coffee-room,  and  the  first  waiter,  denuded 
of  his  white  tie,  making  up  his  cruets  behind  the 
Post-office  Directory.  The  latter  (who  took  them 
in  hand)  was  greatly  put  out  by  their  patronage, 
and  showed  his  mind  to  be  troubled  by  a sense  of 
the  pressiug  necessity  of  instantly  smuggling  Mrs. 
Grazinglands  into  the  obscurest  corner  of  the 
building.  This  slighted  lady  (who  is  the  pride  of 
her  division  of  the  county)  was  immediately  con- 
veyed, by  several  dark  passages,  and  up  and  down 
several  steps,  into  a penitential  apartment  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  five  invalided  old  plate- 
warmers  leaned  up  against  one  another  under  a 
discarded  old  melancholy  sideboard,  and  where  the 
wintry  leaves  of  all  the  dining-tables  in  the  house 
lay  thick.  Also,  a sofa,  of  incomprehensible  form 
regarded  from  any  sofane  point  of  view,  murmured 
“ Bed while  an  air  of  mingled  fluffiness  and  heel- 
taps added,  “ Second  Waiter’s.”  Secreted  in  this 
dismal  hold,  objects  of  a mysterious  distrust  and 
suspicion,  Mr.  Grazinglands  and  his  charming 
partner  waited  twenty  minutes  for  the  smoke  (for 
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‘ it  never  came  to  a fire),  twenty-five  minutes  for 
the  sherry,  half  an  hour  for  the  table-cloth,  forty 
minutes  for  the  knives  and  forks,  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  for  the  chops,  and  an  hour  for  the  potatoes. 
On  settling  the  little  bill — which  was  not  much 
more  than  the  day's  pay  of  a Lieutenant  in  the 
navy — Mr.  Grazinglands  took  heart  to  remonstrate 
against  the  general  quality  and  cost  of  his  recep- 
tion. To  whom  the  waiter  replied,  substantially, 
that  Jairing’s  made  it  a merit  to  have  accepted  him 
on  any  terms ; “ for,”  added  the  waiter  (unmistak- 
ably coughing  at  Airs.  Grazinglands,  the  pride  of 
her  division  of  the  county),  “ when  individuals  is 
not  staying  in  the  ’Ouse,  their  favors  is  not  as  a 
rule  looked  upon  as  making  it  worth  Mr.  Jairing’s 
while;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  a style  of  business  Mr. 
Jailing  wishes."  Finally,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Grazing- 
lands passed  out  of  Jairing’s  Hotel  for  Families  and 
Gentlemen  in  a state  of  the  greatest  depression, 
scorned  by  the  bar,  and  did  not  recover  their  self- 
respect  for  several  days. 

Or  take  another  case.  Take  your  own  case. 

You  are  going  off  by  railway,  from  any  Termi- 
nus. You  have  twenty  minutes  for  dinner  before 
you  go.  You  want  your  dinner,  and,  like  Doctor 
Johnson,  Sir,  you  like  to  dine.  You  present  to 
your  mind  a picture  of  the  refreshment-table  at 
that  Terminus.  The  conventional  shabby  evening 
party  supper — accepted  as  the  model  for  all  termini 
and  all  refreshment  stations,  because  it  is  the  last 
repast  known  to  this  state  of  existence  of  which 
any  human  creature  would  partake  but  in  the 
direst  extremity — sickens  your  contemplation,  and 
your  words  are  these:  “I  can  not  dine  on  stale 
sponge-cakes  that  turn  to  sand  in  the  mouth.  I 
can  not  dine  on  shining  brown  patties,  composed 
of  unknown  animals  within,  and  offering  to  my 
view  the  device  of  an  indigestible  star-fish  in 
leaden  pie-crust  without.  I can  not  dine  on  a 
sandwich  that  has  long  been  pining  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  I can  not  dine  on  barley-su- 
gar. I can  not  dine  on  Toffee.”  You  repair  to  the 
nearest  hotel,  and  arrive,  agitated,  in  the  coffee- 
room. 

It  is  a most  astonishing  fact  that  the  waiter  is 
very  cold  to  you.  Account  for  it  how  you  may, 
smooth  it  over  how  you  will,  you  can  not  deny 
that  he  is  cold  to  you.  He  is  not  glad  to  see  you, 
he  does  not  want  you,  he  would  much  rather  you 
hadn't  come.  He  opposes  to  your  flushed  condi- 
tion an  immovable  composure.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  another  waiter,  born,  as  it  would  seem, 
expressly  to  look  at  you  in  this  passage  of  your 
life,  stands  at  a little  distance,  with  his  napkin  un- 
der his  arm  and  his  hands  folded,  looking  at  you 
with  all  his  might.  You  impress  on  your  waiter 
that  you  have  ten  minutes  for  dinner,  and  he  pro- 
poses that  you  shall  begin  with  a bit  of  fish  which 
will  be  ready  in  twenty.  That  proposal  declined, 
ho  suggests — as  a neat  originality — “ a weul  or 
mutton  cutlet.”  You  close  with  either  cutlet,  any 
cutlet,  any  thing.  He  goes,  leisurely,  behind  a 
door  and  calls  down  some  unseen  shaft.  A ven- 
triloquial  dialogue  ensues,  tending  finally  to  the 
effect  that  weal  only  is  available  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  You  anxiously  call  out,  “ Veal  then  !” 
Your  waiter,  having  settled  that  point,  returns  to 
array  your  table-cloth  with  a table-napkin  folded 
cocked-hat  wise  (slowly,  for  something  out  of  win- 
dow engages  his  eye),  a white  wine-glass,  a green 
wine-glass,  a blue  finger-glass,  a tumbler,  and  a 
powerful  field  battery  of  fourteen  castors  with  no- 
thing in  them  ; or  at  all  events — which  is  enough 
for  your  purpose — with  nothing  in  them  that  will 
come  out.  All  this  time  the  other  waiter  looks  at 
you — with  an  air  of  mental  comparison  and  curi- 
osity, now,  as  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  you 
are  rather  like  his  brother.  Half  your  time  gone, 
and  nothing  come  but  the  jug  of  ale  and  the 
bread,  you  implore  your  waiter  to  “see  after 
that  cutlet,  waiter ; pray  do !”  He  can  not  go  at 
once,  for  he  is  carrying  in  seventeen  pounds  of 
American  cheese  for  you  to  finish  with,  and  a small 
Landed  Estate  of  celery  and  water-cress.  The  oth- 
er waiter  changes  his  leg,  and  takes  a new  view 
of  you — doubtfully,  now,  as  if  he  had  rejected  the 
resemblance  to  his  brother,  and  had  begun  to  think 
you  more  like  his  aunt  or  his  grandmother.  Again 
you  beseech  your  waiter,  with  pathetic  indignation, 
to  “see  after  that  cutlet!”  He  steps  out  to  see 
after  it,  and  by-and-by,  when  you  are  going  away 
without  it,  comes  back  with  it.  Even  then  he  will 
not  take  the  sham-silver  cover  off  without  a pause 
for  a flourish,  and  a look  at  the  musty  cutlet  as  if 
he  were  surprised  to  see  it — which  can  not  possibly 
be  the  case,  he  must  have  seen  it  so  often  before. 
A sort  of  fur  has  been  produced  upon  its  surface  by 
the  cook’s  art,  and,  in  a sham-silver  vessel,  stag- 
gering on  two  feet  instead  of  three,  is  a cutaneous 
kind  of  sauce,  of  brown  pimples  and  pickled  cucum- 
ber. You  order  the  bill,  but  your  waiter  can  not 
bring  your  bill  yet,  because  he  is  bringing,  instead, 
three  flinty-hearted  and  two  grim  head 
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railings,  badly  boiled.  You  know  that  you  will 
never  come  to  this  pass,  any  more  than  to  the 
cheese  and  celery,  and  you  imperatively  demand 
your  bill ; but  it  takes  time  to  get,  even  when  gone 
for,  because  your  waiter  has  to  communicate  with 
a lady  who  lives  behind  a sash-window  in  a cor- 
ner, and  who  appears  to  have  to  refer  to  several 
Ledgers  before  she  can  make  it  out — as  if  you  had 
been  staying  there  a year.  You  become  distracted 
to  get  away,  and  the  other  waiter,  once  more  chang- 
ing his  leg,  still  looks  at  you — but  suspiciously, 
now,  as  if  you  had  begun  to  remind  him  of  the  par- 
ty who  took  the  great-coats  last  winter.  Your  bill 
at  last  brought  and  paid,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a 
mouthful,  your  waiter  reproachfully  reminds  you 
that  “ attendance  is  not  charged  for  a single  meal," 
and  you  have  to  search  in  all  your  pockets  for  six- 
pence more.  He  has  a worse  opinion  of  you  than 
ever  when  you  have  given  it  to  him,  and  lets  you 
out  into  the  street  with  the  air  of  one  saying  to 
himself,  as  you  can  not  doubt  he  is,  “I  hope  we 
shall  never  see  you  hero  again !” 

Or,  take  any  other  of  the  numerous  traveling 
instances  in  which,  with  more  time  at  your  dis- 
posal, you  are,  have  been,  or  may  be,  equally  ill 


served.  Take  the  old-established  Bull’s  Head, 
with  its  old  • establLhed  knife -boxes  on  its  old- 
established  sideboards,  its  old-established  flue  un- 
der its  old-established  four-post  bedsteads  in  its 
old-established  airless  rooms,  its  old-established 
frouziness  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  its  old-estab- 
lished cookery,  and  its  old-established  principles 
of  plunder.  Count  up  your  injuries,  in  its  side- 
dishes  of  ailing  sweetbreads  in  white  poultices,  of 
apothecaries’  powders  in  rice  for  curry,  of  pale 
stewed  bits  of  calf  ineffectually  relying  for  an  ad- 
ventitious interest  on  force-meat  balls.  You  have 
had  experience  of  the  old-established  Bull’s  Head’s 
stringy  fowls,  with  lower  extremities  like  wooden 
legs,  sticking  up  out  of  the  dish ; of  its  cannibalic 
boiled  mutton,  gushing  horribly  among  its  capers 
when  carved ; of  its  little  dishes  of  pastry — roofs 
of  spermaceti  ointment,  erected  over  half  an  apple 
or  four  gooseberries.  Well  for  you  if  you  have 
yet  forgotten  the  old-established  Bull’s  Head’s 
fruity  port;  whose  reputation  was  gained  solely 
by  the  old-established  price  the  Bull’s  Head  put 
upon  it,  and  by  the  old-estnblished  air  with  which 
•the  Bull’s  Head  set  the  glasses  and  D’Ovleys  on, 
and  held  that  Liquid  Gout  to  the  three-and-six- 
penny  wax-candle,  as  if  its  old-established  color 
hadn’t  come  from  the  dyer’s. 

Or  lastly,  take,  to  finish  with,  two  cases  that 
we  all  know,  every  day. 

We  all  know  the  new  hotel  near  the  station, 
where  it  is  always  gusty,  going  up  the  lane  which 
is  always  muddy,  where  we  are  sure  to  arrive  at 
night,  and  where  we  make  the  gas  start  awfully 
when  we  open  the  front  door.  We  all  know  the 
flooring  of  the  passages  and  staircases  that  is  too 
new,  and  the  walls  that  are  too  new,  and  the  house 
that  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  mortar.  We  all 
know  the  doors  that  have  cracked,  and  the  cracked 
shutters  through  which  we  get  a glimpse  of  the 
disconsolate  moon.  We  all  know  the  new  people 
who  have  come  to  keep  the  new  hotel,  and  who 
wish  they  had  never  come,  and  who  (inevitable 
result)  wish  we  had  never  come.  We  all  know 
how  much  too  scant  and  smooth  and  bright  the 
new  furniture  is,  and  how  it  has  never  settled 
down,  and  can  not  fit  itself  into  right  places,  and 
will  get  into  wrong  places.  We  all  know  how  the 
gas,  being  lighted,  shows  maps  of  Damp  upon  the 
walls.  We  all  know  how  the  ghost  of  mortar  pass- 
es into  our  sandwich,  stirs  our  negus,  goes  up  to 
bed  with  us,  ascends  the  pale  bedroom  chimney, 
and  prevents  the  smoke  from  following.  We  all 
know  how  a leg  of  our  chair  comes  off,  at  break- 
fast in  the  morning,  and  how  the  dejected  waiter 
attributes  the  accident  to  a general  greenness  per- 
vading the  establishment,  and  informs  us,  in  reply 
to  a local  inquiry,  that  he  is  thankful  to  say  he  is 
an  entire  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
is  going  back  to  his  own  connection  on  Saturday. 

We  all  know,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  sta- 
tion hotel  belonging  to  the  company  of  proprietors, 
which  has  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  back  out- 
skirts of  any  place  we  like  to  name,  and  where  we 
look  out  of  our  palatial  windows  at  little  back 
yards  and  gardens,  old  summer-houses,  fowl-houses, 
pigeon-traps,  and  pigsties.  We  all  know  this  ho- 
tel, in  which  we  can  get  any  thing  we  want,  after 
its  kind,  for  money  ; but  where  nobody  is  glad  to 
see  us,  or  sorry  to  see  us,  or  minds  (our  bill  paid) 
whether  we  come,  or  go,  or  how,  or  when,  or  why, 
or  cares  about  us.  We  all  know  this  hotel,  where 
we  have  no  individuality,  but  put  ourselves  into 
the  general  post,  as  it  were,  and  are  sorted  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  our  division.  We  all  know 
that  we  can  get  on  very  well  indeed  at  such  a place, 
but  still  not  perfectly  well ; and  this  may  be  be- 
cause the  place  is  largely  wholesale,  and  there  is 
a lingering  personal  retail  interest  within  us  that 
asks  to  be  satisfied. 

To  sum  up.  My  uncommercial  traveling  has 
not  yet  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
close  to  perfection  in  these  matters.  And  just  as 
I do  not  believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  will  ever 
be  near  at  hand  so  long  as  any  of  the  very  tiresome 
and  arrogant  people  who  constantly  predict  that 
catastrophe  are  left  in  it,  so  I shall  have  small 
faith  in  the  Hotel  Alillennium  while  any  of  the  un- 
comfortable superstitions  I have  glanced  at  remain 
in  existence. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  Year  1860, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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“CLINGHAM  & CO.,  BANKERS.” 

BY  FITZ  HUGH  LUDLOW, 

AUTHOR  Or  “THI  HASHEESH  EATER,”  BTC.,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH  A DEAD  MAN  HOLDS  SALOON. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  super- 
intendent had  hardly  fallen  upon  the  startled 
ear  of  Cheswick— hardly  had  the  undertaker 
been  called  to  do  his  gloomy  duty,  and  the  coun- 
ty coroner,  whose  office  had  long  been  an  unin- 
teresting sinecure  from  the  obstinate  persistency 
of  Cheswick  people  in  such  commonplace  be- 
havior as  dying  in  their  beds,  had  only  just  been 
summoned  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  unusual 
privilege,  when  the  sway  of  this  earlier  aston- 
ishment was  disputed  by  still  another  bit  of 
novelty.  A partner  had  come  from  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  the  Cheswick  Branch  of 
Clingham  & Co.  And  this  time  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it — a real  partner. 

Had  Mr.  Tollogar  seen  him  ? No,  he  could 
not  say  that  exactly;  but  John  Potts,  of  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  assured  him  that  a very  dignified- 
looking  man,  with  a hawk’s  eye  and  nose,  an 
unexpugnable  reserve  of  manner,  and  at  least 
a pound  of  watch-seals,  had  entered  his  bar- 
room that  morning  and  drank  a bottle  of  Byass’s 
stout,  for  which  he  pulled  out  a double-eagle 


in  payment.  His  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a 
man  who  is  worth  a number  of  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  there  could  be  no  question 
but  he  was  the  partner. 

Nor  had  Mrs.  Dilks  seen  the  partner.  But 
she  knew  that  poor  dear  Mr.  Green  was  dead, 
and  (as  nothing  in  regard  to  him  had  yet  come 
out)  she  supposed  that  Clingham  & Co.  could 
not  in  decency  do  less  than  one  and  all  of  them 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral ; for  he  was  n per- 
fect gentleman,  and  of  a sweetness  of  behavior 

excellent  soul! — which  made  her  feel  quite  as 
if  he  were  her  father.  And  as  Clingham  & Co. 
would  probably  do  what  Clingham  & Co.  ought 
to  do,  the  partners  no  doubt  were  all  in  Clies- 
wick ; wherefore,  reasoning  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  the  partner  was  necessarily 
there.  On  which  compact  series  of  syllogisms 
she  founded  the  unhesitating  report  that  he  ar- 
rived in  Cheswick  by  the  most  probable  train 
of  the  night  before.  The  absence  from  his  room 
of  Cashier  Todds  confirmed  her  in  her  certain- 
ty, lasting,  as  it  did,  not  only  through  the  night 
— which  was  not  unusual — but  until  long  after 
breakfast  of  the  next  day — which  was  unusual — 
that  gentleman  having  a singular  habit  of  tak- 
ing breakfast,  however  much  inebriated  he  might 
have  been  the  night  before. 

Where  the  other  officers  of  the  Bank  lodged 
and  boarded  the  same  phenomenon  of  their  pro- 
tracted absence  was  noted,  and  every  where  it 
was  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  They  were 
paying  their  respects  to  that  great  mystery — into 
whose  sanctum,  whether  subterranean,  in  ocean- 
caverns,  or  aerial  only  fancy  could  suggest, 
they  alone  of  all  Cheswickians  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted — the  new-come,  invis- 
ible, but  thoroughly  believed-in  real  partner. 

Was  he  at  the  Bank  ? No.  At  first  some  of 
the  more  curious  of  the  townspeople  thonght 
that  possible ; and  although  the  shutters  were 
down,  and  on  the  heavy  iron-plated  outer  door 
a notice  was  up  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be 
no  business  done  there  that  day  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Green,  they  still  lang  at  the  fam- 
ily entrance,  and  finding  that  John  Manton  and 
Nora  invariably  excused  themselves  from  be- 
ing seen,  assiduously  pumped  the  handmaiden 
Priscilla,  departing  with  a sore  sense  of  being 
imposed  upon  because  she  could  not  be  induced 
to  say  that  she  had  concealed  the  partner  some- 
where about  the  premises.  By-and-by  so  many 
came  to  gratify  their  inquisitiveness  in  this 
way  that  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  from 
within  to  the  bell,  or  rather  the  bell-handle,  since 
the  former  had  been  put  out  of  the  power  of  at- 
tracting notice  bv  a judicious  bandage  of  cotton- 
batting around  its  tongue. 

Finally,  was  he  at  the  house  where  the  dead 
man  lay?  No;  until  the  Coroner  came,  Luke 
Green  had  kept  his  silent  lodging  there  alone. 
For  an  old  negress,  who  was  housekeeper,  cook, 
maid  of  all  work  in  his  unpretentious  establish- 
ment, with  the  superstition  peculiar  to  her  race, 
had  fled  precipitately  at  midnight  of  the  day  he 
was  brought  in,  locking  the  door  behind  her, 
and  asserting  that  she  would  not  remain  for  a 
thousand  dollars  in  the  house  with  a dead  man 
who  walked  through  the  dark  quietly  as  a cat, 
and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  smiling  an 
icy  smile  at  her  over  the  foot-board.  And  when 
the  whole  story  came  out,  there  were  those  who 
added  that  he  spoke  audibly  two  words  to  her 
in  a low,  quiet  tone  that  stopped  her  blood  and 
nearly  crazed  her  brain.  They  were, 

“Last  chance!  Last  chance!”  Though  I 
have  never  had  this  from  her  own  lips,  and  it 
may  be  only  one  of  those  felicitous  after-thoughts 
of  people  who,  finding  the  facts  inadequate,  sup- 
ply what  is  necessary  to  round  them  out  to  the 
poetic  ideal. 

When  the  Coroner  came  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  break  the  lock,  and  immediately  there 
swarmed  in  at  the  front  door,  up  the  stairs  into 
the  very  death-chamber — where  there  was  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  seeing,  hearing,  and  horrible 
handling  which  prevails  among  the  death-visit- 
ing vulgar— and  into  all  the  other  halls,  passages, 
and  chambers  of  the  house,  where  the  only  op- 
portunities were  for  surmise,  elbowing,  and  list- 
ening to  exaggerated  telegraphs  from  the  more 
fortunate,  such  a motley  crowd  of  witnesses  ns 
to  set  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a very  few  seconds, 
that  no  partner  was  there,  unless  he  had  an 
eccentric  predilection,  to  say  nothing  of  dimen- 
sions, for  stowing  himself  away  between  the 
floor  of  the  upper  and  the  ceiling  of  the  lower 
rooms.  Nor  were  Filkins  and  Turkle  there  to 
help  them  to  better  knowledge ; both  these  hav- 
ing disappeared  immediately  after  their  deposit 
of  the  body.  In  fact,  \Jie  only  way  in  which  the 
eminent  officer  who  was  conducting  the  investi- 
gation learned  any  thing  as  to  those  who  had 
borne  the  dead  man  home,  was  the  coming  of 
the  undertaker  to  make  preparations  for  the 
funeral ; sent,  as  he  stated,  by  two  persons  of 
name  to  him  unknown,  who  had  paid  him  be- 
forehand all  the  burial  expenses,  given  orders 
that  the  services  should  take  place  on  the  day 
next  bat  one  succeeding,  and  expressed  an  in- 
tention to  be  present  at  that  time,  though  prob- 
ably not  before.  Whereupon  several  constables 
were  dispatched  with  commands  not  to  sleep 
until  the  two  were  found  and  made  some  u-c 
of  for  the  public  regalement,  either  to  be  hanged, 
or,  if  any  vexatious  obstacles  were  in  the  way 
of  that  legal  gratification,  to  have  the  next  best 
thing  done  to  them  by  being  made  witnesses. 
Which  latter  the  People  vs.  Pauvre  Diable  al- 
ways contrive  to  make  only  a few  shades  less 
disagreeable  than  the  former. 

Having  now  settled,  in  the  most  summary  way, 
where  the  partner  was  not,  and  having  also 
truly  stated  the  existence  of  a very  generally 
obtaining  opinion  that,  in  this  exigency,  he  was 
and  ought  to  be  somewhere,  we  will  leave,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  consideration  where  he  was, 
while  we  state  two  or  three  things  about  our  other 
acquaintances. 
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And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  known,  nei- 
ther is  it  conceived  to  be  of  any  consequence, 
precisely  where  the  large  man  and  his  slight 
friend  went  immediately  after  the  escape  of 
their  prisoner.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it 
was  some  whither  where  the  eye  of  justice,  or 
so  much  of  that  ubiquitous  organ  as  blinked 
through  Coroner  Doldrum’s  spectacles,  was  un- 
able to  fix  its  bare  and  burning  glance  upon 
them. 

Secondly,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Coro- 
ner’s inquisition  was  going  on,  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bank,  from  Todds,  cashier,  down 
to  the  runner,  were  in  close  confinement,  each 
by  himself,  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  town ; 
having  been  brought  thither  by  virtue  of  due 
process  before  any  one  of  them  had  learned  the 
news  of  Mr.  Green’s  death. 

In  the  third  place,  the  most  strange,  and,  to 
one  heart  at  least,  terrible  uncertainty  hung 
over  Ernest  Bcckforc^s  whereabouts.  His  ab- 
sence, so  unexpectedly  and  uncxplainably  oc- 
curring, as  was  now  noticed  for  the  first  time, 
just  before  Mr.  Green’s  death,  with  the  Bank 
alfairs  in  such  a distracted  condition,  and  such 
blame  for  carelessness  or  something  far  worse 
attaching  to  the  employes — this  was  talked 
about  every  where.  Besides,  there  were  vague 
rumors  of  his  connection  with  wallet  snatching, 
which  grew  into  surmises  of  his  practice  of  ha- 
bitual larceny,  which  culminated  in  authorita- 
tive reports  of  his  connection  with  the  worst 
class  of  villains.  These  had  their  first  rise 
from  hints,  such  as  even  the  most  cautious  may 
inadvertently  let  drop  in  great  vexation,  on  the 
part  of  Todds  and  Mangles,  or  even  others,  as 
to  Ernest’s  behavior  on  the  night  of  the  punch 
party.  John  Manton  looked  out  timidly  into  the 
street,  heard  the  people  speaking  excitedly  of 
these  reports,  and  coming  in  again  repeated 
them  casually  to  Nora,  who  treasured  them  up 
as  so  many  new,  increasing  agonies.  Oh!  in 
that  day  of  fear  and  utter  uncertainty  to  the  hu- 
man soul  that  dies,  how  did  the  immortal  and 
divine  soul  within  her  live,  just  hanging  by  that 
hand  of  faith  which  clasps  God’s  arm!  And 
what  an  acme  to  all  her  troubles  did  there  come, 
when  a sheriff’s  officer  called  at  the  house  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  and  asked  to  search  for  one 
Beckford,  whom  he  had  been  unable  to  find, 
but  who  was  down  on  the  list  of  those  who,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  had  been  connected  with  the 
Bank,  and  was  to  be  arrested  with  all  the  oth- 
ers on  the  charge  of  large  defalcations. 

At  length  the  young  girl’s  agony  grew  so  in- 
tense that  she  could  not  bear  any  longer  to  see 
an  unconcerned  person  near  her.  At  the  same 
time  she  wished  to  learn  something  of  the  state 
of  facts  in  the  terrible  case  of  Luke  Green’s 
death,  hoping  that  light  might  be  shed  upon 
her  uncertainty,  and  that  her  suspense  might  in 
some  way  be  decided  by  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation. She  accordingly  implored  her  fa- 
ther, with  a pertinacity  that  astonished  one  ac- 
customed, like  him,  to  see  her  utterly  self-deny- 
ing in  all  that  pertained  to  curiosity  or  any  or- 
dinary gratification,  to  go  out  for  a walk  and 
leave  her  alone.  “ Go,” said  Nora,  “and  learn 
what  all  this  about  Luke  Green’s  sudden  death 
really  means.  You  ought  to  go,  believing  as 
you  do  that  he  was  your  friend,  and  see  too,  if, 
as  I hear  said,  one  of  the  partners  has  really 
come.” 

Stupefied  by  the  quick  succession  of  excite- 
ments which  had  fallen  during  the  last  day  or  two 
upon  hi3  brain,  and  unable  to  realize  whether 
Luke  Gn^n  was  alive  or  dead — and  if  dead, 
whether  he  himself  and  his  quarrel  with  him 
had  not  in  some  sort  been  the  fatal  cause — John 
Manton  was  very  hardly  persuaded  to  exchange 
his  silent  fireside,  nightmarish  as  it  now  seemed 
to  him,  for  the  distraction  of  the  crowd  outside. 
The  bare  thought  of  the  looks  he  should  en- 
counter as  the  dead  man's  particular  acquaint- 
ance, the  hypotheses  he  should  hear  to  account 
for  every  thing  logically  in  fifty  different  ways, 
and  each  unquestionably  the  only  possible  one; 
the  noise,  the  jostle,  an^tjtfij^^j^i}i|ty|jof,trem- 
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last  prevailed,  and  the  old  man  peevishly  took 
his  hat  and  stick  and  went  forth,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  plunge  into  a bath  at  zero.  He  direct- 
ed his  steps  toward  the  house  where  the  in- 
quest was  holding.  The  witness  whom  the  Cor- 
oner was  now  examining  was  a very  important 
one — his  testimony  bearing  directly  upon,  if  not 
quite  deciding,  the  important  point,  whether  a 
cuticular  abrasion  over  the  ensiform  cartilage 
would ,bc  sufficient  to  cause  traumatic  tetanus, 
by  sympathy  with  the  os  scaphoides  of  the  left 
carpus.  As  Coroner  Doldrum  had  been  a doc- 
tor himself  before  his  elevation  to  the  present 
dignity,  and  his  witness  was  a rival  practition- 
er in  somewhat  better  practice,  owing  to  his 
having  studied  medicine  more  than  politics 
and  frequented  the  bedside  rather  than  the 
ward  meeting,  the  examination  was  peculiarly 
piquant,  and  from  its  so  directly  aiming  at  the 
best  interests  of  justice,  peculiarly  fascinating 
also  to  the  audience.  It  had  reached  the  fol- 
lowing pleasing  crisis : 

Coroner.  “I  understood  you  to  say,  Sir, 
that  the  daphnoides  flabclliformis  was  only  a 
continuation  of  the  main  clavicle  of  the  pha- 
langes— ” 

Witness.  “ The  deficiency  in  the  Court’s  un- 
derstanding I can  not  remedy ; but  I hope  no 
such  d — d nonsense  will  go  down  as  mine  in 
the  reports  of  the  case.  I beg — ” 

Coroner.  “ That  is  contempt,  Sir,  contempt ! 
I’ve  a great  mind — ” 

Witness.  “Indeed?  Report  much  under- 
rates your  Honor  then.” 

Just  at  this  juncture — happily  for  the  welfare 
of  both  judge  and  witness,  and  that  the  name 
of  law  might  not  be  disgraced  any  more  than  it 
had  been — the  unsuppressed  ribald  merriment 
which  evinced  the  popular  gratification  at  this 
disrespect  of  dead  and  living  decency  was 
hushed  for  a moment,  and  a murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd  that  an  old  friend  of  the 
dead  man  stood  below  in  the  hall.  Whereat 
the  dense  pack  of  idlers  who  had  listened  and 
stared  all  day,  managed,  by  expanding  their  be- 
nevolence and  squeezing  their  persons,  to  open 
an  avenue,  perhaps  six  inches  wide,  through 
which  John  Manton,  to  his  extreme  unwilling- 
ness and  terror,  was  pushed  up  to  the  Coroner’s 
table,  the  mob  closing  behind  him  as  he  passed, 
very  much  as  a rat  is  driven  into  the  corner  of 
a bag  by  pulling  it  through  the  hand. 

Almost  every  body  in  Cheswick  knew  him'by 
sight,  the  Coroner  among  the  rest,  though  nei- 
ther he  nor  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  audience 
had  ever  claimed  a speaking  acquaintance  with 
him.  But  every  body  now  nodded  to  him  as 
having  been  a friend  of  the  dead  man,  and  he 
was  accorded  a high  place  in  the  importance 
of  the  moment,  as  well  as  a stool  by  the  side  of 
his  Honor. 

With  a stolid  look,  as  one  who  is  frightened 
too  deeply  for  his  face  to  express  it,  did  John 
Manton  sit  gazing  on  the  painful  agony-dis- 
torted countenance  of  the  dead;  like  one  also 
who  is  delivered  from  a great  terror,  but  as  yet 
can  not  realize  it  possible  for  any  thing  so  great 
to  die,  and  is  therefore  perpetually  looking  to 
see  it  step  forth  again.  As  one  who  from  the 
dead  man  had  always  drawn  a bad  magnetism, 
and  now  that  it  was  gone  was  weak,  being  left 
devoid  of  any. 

As  good  an  opportunity  as  any  now  offered 
to  the  coroner  to  dismiss  the  contumacious  wit- 
ness gracefully.  He  did  so,  therefore,  by  call- 
ing the  trembling  old  man  to  the  stand,  asking 
him  all  sorts  of  questions  about  things  he  knew, 
and  things  there  was  no  human  possibility  of 
his  knowing.  If  the  deceased  slept  alone,  and 
if  so,  was  his  sleep  often  disturbed?  Which 
might  be  considered  as  in  the  latter  division  of 
questions. 

While  John  Manton  was  on  the  stand,  and 
every  ear  in  all  the  house  save  one  that  would 
never  hear  good  or  ill  word  more  was  stretch- 
ed to  catch  his  faintest  answer,  all  was  serene 
in  Blinker’s  Court.  That  quiet  bay,  as  has 
been  observed,  received  no  tides,  no  ripples  even, 
from  the  outer  sea  of  Cheswick  life.  It  would 
have  been  the  place  to  summon  the  most  impar- 
tial panel  from,  had  the  sheriff  thought  of  it,  in 
all  tlie  country  around.  For  I question  wheth- 
er in  Blinker’s  Court  it  was  known  that  Luke 
Green  was  dead.  Such  is  the  narrowness  of 
our  most  important  name ! When  we  are  proud, 
if  wo  ever  are,  let  us  think  that,  were  we  dead 
to-morrow,  there  is  a Blinker’s  Court  which 
would  not  know  it. 

But,  strangely  enough,  one  of  the  inmates  of 
Blinker’s  was  just  at  this  very  time  trudging 
homeward  from  a rent-raid  on  some  poor  ten- 
ants, and  came  by  the  house  where  the  inquest 
was  holding.  It  was  a very  old,  very  wrinkled, 
but  still  very  energetic  and  masculine-looking 
woman,  in  a scant  blue  bed-gown  and  a cap 
with  tremendous  bows.  She  leaned  on  an  um- 
brella washed  whitey  brown  by  the  showers  of 
a decade,  and  dislocated  in  its  joints  by  fights 
with  the  winds  of  as  long  a period,  and  trem- 
bling with  a strange  earnestness  which  brought 
her  receded  eye  out  of  its  bed  of  wrinkles  like 
a quick-leaping  insect,  she  asked  a pleasant  lad 
who  sat  on  the  steps  and  fired  peas  among  those 
who  were  able  to  get  in,  “ Sonny ! what  are  the 
folks  a doin’  in  there  ?” 

“None  o’  your  sonny,  old  girl!  There’s  a 
dead  man  in  there  that  hain’t  quite  dead  enough, 
and  so  they’ro  a talkin’  him  deader,  that’s 
what’s  the  row — ” 

“ Who’s  the  man?  Who  is  he?  Who — ” 

“ Once  who’s  enough,”  answered  the  boy,  crit- 
ically; “the  feller  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Bank,  and  his  name  was  Green.” 

The  old  umbrella  spun  from  the  hand  of  the 
woman  like  the  lightest  plaything.  She  was 
very  old,  but  she  leaped  the  distance  between 
her  and  the  door  three  steps  at  a time. 

There  were  two  catch  polls  at  the  door  who 
it, to  bar  her  way  with  their  staves.  She 


flew  at  their  faces  with  a wild-beast  fierceness. 
They  were  accustomed  to  encounter  with  all 
sorts  of  mad  men  and  women,  as  was  natural  in 
their  walk  of  life ; but  there  was  a something  in 
her  look  which  daunted  them,  and  they  let  her 
get  by. 

“Open  the  way,  men,  open  the  way!”  she 
said,  hoarsely,  to  the  crowd.  “ Some  one  said 
he  is  dead,  and  I’m  his  mother.” 

Ready  passage  did  these  words  make  both 
for  curiosity’s  sake  and  humanity’s.  The  stairs 
were  so  crowded  that  the  balusters  were  in  dan- 
ger of  giving  way ; but  each  man  once  more,  as 
for  John  Manton,  squeezed  himself  into  com- 
pacter  compass,  and  the  old  woman  rushed  up- 
ward through  the  gap  with  the  lithe  muscles  of 
a child. 

“ Make  way  for  Luke  Green’s  mother !”  rang 
from  the  men  below,  and  the  crowd  in  the  up- 
per hall,  as  well  as  in  the  dead  chamber,  parted 
at  that  name  in  an  instant.  And  thus  utterly 
unconscious  that  every  eye  peered  at  her — no- 
thing on  her  face  of  expression  but  the  mad 
knowledge  that  Luke  Green  was  dead,  and  she 
was  his  mother — she  came  to  the  board  on 
which  the  dead  man  lay. 

“Lu — key!”  She  screamed  this  word  in  her 
shrill  old  woman’s  voice,  making  along  cadence 
upon  the  first  syllable,  as  one  who  calls  another 
at  a distance.  “ Lukey ! wake  up,  boy ! Don’t 
you  be  shamming  now  to  scare  the  old  woman. 
None  of  your  tricks,  you  rogue !”  Then  she 
leaned  down  and  whispered  in  his  cold  ear: 
“I  know  you’re  afraid  to  let  ’em  think  you’re 
alive,  because  if  you  did  they’d  be  mean  to  you, 
and  send  you  to  prison,  perhaps;  but  there’s 
gold  in  the  chest  under  the  bed,  real  gold,  sonny, 
and  will  make  it  all  right  with  them,  and  get 
you  off ! Come  to!  Lukey,  come  to!”  All  but 
these  last  words  were  said  so  low  that  none  but 
those  nearest  the  body  could  hear  them ; and 
the  last  were  uttered  peevishly,  as  one  who 
thinks  it  time  for  a trick  to  be  played  out, 
while  she  caressed  the  shoulder  of  the  dead 
man.  Meanwhile  Coroner  Doldrum  stopped 
his  examination  of  John  Manton,  and,  with  the 
motley  audience,  gazed  in  blank  astonishment 
at  this  old  woman,  whom  many  of  them  had 
seen  before,  but  none  had  ever  suspected  of  re- 
lationship to  Luke  Green.  Who  is  it?  Is  that 
his  mother  ? Such  were  the  questions  that  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth  in  underbreath,  as  the 
woman  bent  over  the  rude  death-couch  of  the 
superintendent.  From  his  shoulder  she  passed 
her  hand  to  his  face,  and  then,  as  if  feeling  had 
come  to  corroborate  the  test  of  sight  to  which 
before  she  had  refused  belief,  she  started  back, 
sliding  her  trembling  hand  along  the  icy  fore- 
head, and  then,  with  a piercing  shriek,  fell  upon 
the  body  of  her  son.  There  she  lay,  with  his 
head  clasped  in  her  arms,  rocking  herself  up 
and  down,  muttering, 

“Dead — dead — Lukey,  you’re  dead — oh, — 
oh — dead,  dead !” 

“Do  you  know  that  woman,  witness?”  asked 
the  Coroner. 

“I  do  not,  Sir,”  answered  John  Manton. 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head  quickly,  and 
her  eyes  snapped  fire.  “ Whose  voice  was  that  ? 
Who  said  ‘ I don’t  know  her?’”  She  sought  all 
the  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  answer,  and  her 
eye  lit  upon  the  witness. 

“John  Manton!”  she  cried,  “is  it  you  that 
utters  that  lie?  God  wither  your  tongue,  you 
wretch  !” 

“Before  God  I do  not  know  you,”  said  the 
old  man,  faintly,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Nothing  but  the  dead  body  of  her  soft  inter- 
vening prevented  her  from  springing  upon  John 
Manton  like  a tiger.  She  leaned  over  toward  him 
as  far  as  she  could,  and  with  her  skinny  hands 
knotted  and  menacing  him,  cried  out,  “I’ll  tell 
ye  who  I am,  John  Manton.  I’ll  tell  ye  who  I 
am.  I’m  the  mother  of  this  dead  man — and  you 
killed  him ! Yes,  you 
may  tremble;  it  was 
you  and  yours  that  did 
it.  Do  ye  remember 
that  day,  years  and 
years  ago,  that  pleas- 
ant spring  day,  when 
I met  you  at  the  Van 
Tassel  House,  and 
you  gave  me  a sou 
for  a daughter?” 

There  were  those 
who  gave  a low 
chuckle  among  the 
mob  at  this  sugges- 
tion of  a pleasant 
piece  of  prurient  scan- 
dal ; but  the  frowns 
of  the  intent  listeners 
checked  the  mirthful 
tendency,  and  the  old 
woman  went  on : 

“Villain!  liar!  you 
don’t  know  me?  I 
know  you ; and  I tell 
ye,  as  I tell  the  world 
here,  that  you  are  a 
tool,  a hypocrite,  a 
baby  changer ! And 
it’s  you  and  yours  that 
have  been  the  death 
of  my  Luke — I knew 
you’d  kill  him.  Ah, 
ah,  ah,  I told  him  so. 

It’s  true,  Lukey,  isn’t 
it  ? — the  old  woman’s 
right.  John  Manton, 

John  Manton,  you 
wouldn’t  let  your  heir, 
ess  have  him,  would 
ye  ? Baby  changer  / 

May  God  bring  me  up 
to  you  I”  She  reach- 
ed forward  as  if  she 
would  strike  him  over 


her  son ; but  her  passionate  rage  had  exhausted 
itself  before  there  was  any  danger  to  John  Man- 
ton,  and  she  sank  into  the  arms  that  were  stretch- 
ed to  prevent  her,  trembling,  and  livid  in  the  face 
with  madness. 

“What  does  all  this  mean?”  said  Coroner 
Doldrum,  savagely,  looking  at  John  Manton 
with  an  eye  that  he  meant  to  have  look  like  pic- 
tures he  had  seen  of  Justice.  John  Manton, 
pale  as  death,  sat  on  the  witness’s  stool,  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  only  shook  his  head 
in  answer  to  the  stern  preserver  of  law.  This 
conduct — namely,  not  possessing  the  same  im- 
pudence of  visage  as  his  Honor— was  an  infal- 
lible proof  of  guilt,  and  afforded  the  magistrate 
an  opportunity  of  showing  what  an  invaluable 
officer  he  was  to  the  country  by  committing 
somebody.  As  lie  had  been  afraid  until  now 
that  no  such  delicious  chance  would  offer  it- 
self he  seized  it  with  avidity. 

“Very  suspicious  kphavior,  very  suspicious!” 
said  Coroner  Doldrum.  “For  the  last  time,  I 
ask  you  again  if  you  know  what  this  old  lady 
means?  She  says  you  are  a baby  changer,  and 
that  you  killed  her  son ! Now  what  have  you 
got  to  say  ?” 

John  Manton  rose,  supporting  his  tremulous 
knees  by  the  back  of  a neighboring  reporter’s 
chair,  and  faltered  out  these  words  : 

“May  it  please  the  Court,  what  she  means 
about  killing  her  son  I can  not  say.  As  to  her 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of 
children  I understand  her  better,  but  have  no 
right  to  make  any  public  disclosures  upon  the 
matter,  ns  it  is  a confidential  secret.” 

“You  know  her,  then?”  said  Coroner  Dol- 
drum, fiercely. 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“And  just  now,  on  your  oath,  you  asserted 
that  you  did  not  know  her ! That  is  rank  per- 
jury, Sir,  and  contempt  of  Court  into  the  bargain. 
How  do  you  get  rid  of  that,  Sir  ? And  yon  de- 
cline to  satisfy  the  Court  upon  the  subject  of  the 
baby  changing,  do  you,  Sir?  Very  well ; things 
begin  to  be  a little  clearer  ns  to  this  death. 
Very  suspicious  ; very.  I shall  commit  you,  Mr. 
Manton,  and  adjourn  this  Court  until  nine 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning.  Constable,  take 
Mr.  Manton  into  custody.” 

Hardly  knowing  whither  he  went,  the  poor 
old  man  was  hustled  along  by  one  of  those 
catch-polls  who  feel  a peculiar  enthusiasm  in 
taking  a respectable  man  to  the  lock-up — a sort 
of  oblation  to  the  tag-rag  of  society  from  whom 
they  themselves  sprung.  The  fascination  of  the 
inquest  was  now  dispelled,  and  the  cortdge  iliat 
followed  to  see  the  pleasant  sight  of  John  Man- 
ton’s  imprisonment  cleared  the  house  of  all  but 
Coroner  Doldrum,  two  or  three  other  tip-staves, 
the  dead  man,  and  his  mother.  Justice,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  person  of  a judicial  Doldrum,  was 
at  a loss  to  know  what  equitable  disposition  to 
make  of  the  latter.  At  length,  after  musing  for 
a moment,  a bright  thought  beamed  upon  him. 
There  were  three  tip-staves — I said  two  or  three, 
it  will  be  remembered — one  of  them  was  to  stay 
and  take  care  of  the  body ; another  lived  next 
door  to  himself,  and  would  make  him  nice  com- 
pany home  ; while  the  third  might  just  as  well 
take  the  old  woman  out  of  the  way  and  put  her 
in  jail— if  he  only  considered  her  ns  a witness. 
He  icould,  therefore,  consider  her  as  a witness. 
“ Highjinks,”  said  he,  to  one  of  the  catch-polls, 
“I  consider  this  woman  as  a witness — take  her 
to  the  lock-up.”  Which  was  accordingly  done 
straightway,  though  not  without  both  oral  and 
mechanical  objection  on  said  witness’s  part. 
Thus  was  every  body  disposed  of.  After  which, 
Coroner  Doldrum  went  home  to  tea,  highly  grat- 
ified by  his  bright  idea  and  its  success. 

The  greatest  joke  of  all  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
a bright  but  a possible  and  legal  idea  upon  the 
Statute  Books  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

Premature  Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  *o  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
ont  in  handfuls,  and  it  has  never  faile  d to  arrest  its  de- 
cay, and  to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  iB  unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair,  a single  ap- 
plication rendering  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

The  following  testimonial  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  case  of 

Baldness. 

Boston,  November  24, 1S59. 

Gentlemen : When  I first  used  your  Cocoaine,  I had 
been  bald  seven  years,  ft  the  mean  time  I had  tried  a 
dozen  different  preparations,  specially  recommended  for 
baldness,  (and  all  claiming  to  be  infallible),  without  any 
beneficial  effect. 

The  ladies  of  my  household  urged  me  to  try  your  Co- 
coaine, which  I did,  to  please  them,  not  having,  myself, 
any  faith  in  the  power  of  man  to  restore  my  hair.  I 
have  used  the  contents  of  one  bottle,  nnd  my  bald  pate  is 
covered  all  over  with  young  hair,  about  three-eighths  of 
an  incli  long,  which  appears  strong  and  healthy,  and  de- 
termined to  grow. 

In  a word,  your  Cocoaine  is  excellent— the  best  prep- 
aration for  the  hair  I have  ever  known,  and  the  only  one 
which  accomplishes  more  than  it  promises. 

Very  truly  your  obliged  and  obd’t  servant, 

D.  T.  MERWIN. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston, 
nnd  for  sale  by  dealers,  generally,  at  50  cents  a bottle. 

The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  purchased  and  forwarded  to  them,  with  dis- 
patch, any  Article  tills  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Or- 
ders, addressed  to  WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper's 
Weekly- 

,V.  B. — Orders  from  Ladies  will  receivo  the  attention 
of  MRS.  W.,  if  required. 

DR.  J.  E.  MARCHXSrS 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Belief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  linbits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhcea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,. &c.  When  every  tiling  else  lias 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  *c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent,  it  is  sold  in  every  ' 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&e.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  I).  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago;  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  It.  MARCIIISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore. 

This  popular  House  1ms  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  opened  by  ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN,  late  of  the 
Astor  House  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels,  and  offers  superior 
accommodations  to  families  and  travellers. 


To  Advertisers. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best 
Advertising  Medium  in  the 
Country. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 

A Magnificently  Illustrated  Paper, 

Circulating1  in  every  Section  ci 
the  Union, 

Offers  unusual  inducements  to  those  who 
desire  to  bring  their  business  prominent- 
ly before  the  community. 

1.  Only  a limited  space  is  devoted  to 
Advertisements. 

2.  The  character  and  diffusion  of  the 
circulation  are  unequaled. 

3.  The  Paper  is  generally  preserved 
for  Binding. 

4.  The  Advertising  Pages  are  ren- 
dered attracth'e,  and  can  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

5.  None  but  the  most  respectable  class 
of  Advertisements  are  admitted. 

6.  The  charges  arc  not  as  large,  pro- 
portionally, as  those  of  any  other  Week- 
ly or  Daily  Paper. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to 
those  wishing  to  Advertise  for  Three 
Months  or  more. 

Terms — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 

Digitized  Dy 


NEW  and  RARE  TREES  and  PLANTS. 


PARSONS  6c  CO. 

Have  just  received  from  Europe  a large  number  of  new 
plants  selected  by  one  of  tlieir  firm,  nnd  not  before  intro- 
duced. They  also  offer,  in  quantities  to  suit  cither  Am- 
ateurs or  the  Trade,  all  the  new  CONIFERS,  to  which 
they  have  given  especial  attention.  PIOEA  NORDMA- 
NIANA,  from  one  to  three  feet;  PICEA  GRANDIS, 
AMABILIS,  and  NOBILIS,  will  be  found  worthy  of 
particular  notice. 

RHODODENDRONS,  and  all  other  plants  fit- 
ted to  make  phasuie  grounds  fresh  and  green  during 
the  long  winter  months,  can  be  furnished  in  large  quan- 
tities, either  seedlings  or  grafted. 

For.  SCREENS  they  can  furnish  NORWAY 
SPRUCE,  one  to  ten  feet  high,  by  the  thousand. 

For  HEDGES,  H'C  AMERICAN  nnd  SIBERIAN 
ARBOR- vt  lVE.  bur  single  specimens,  or  for  largo 
masses,  where  quick  growth  is  desired,  they  can  recom- 
mend the  PINES,  including  STROBUS,  EXCKLSA, 
AU8TRIACA,  and  the  more  dwarf  C EM  BRA.  UNDER- 
GROWTH and  low  Shrubbery  will  be  enlivened  by  the 
different  varieties  of  JUNIPER,  YEW,  PODOCARPL'S, 
RETINOSPOUA,  efc. 

All  EVERGREENS  for  WINTER  GARDENS, 
are  cultivated  by  them  in  quantities  sufficient  either  for 
Amateurs  or  the  Trade.  Many  new  and  beautiful  DE- 
CIDUOUS TREES  and  SHRUBS  are  cultivated.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  well-known  varieties  for  the  GARDEN,  the 
LAWN,  the  AVENUE,  or  the  PUBLIC  PARK. 

ROSES  are  cultivated  on  their  own  roots,  and  bud- 
ded Roses  are  never  sold  unless  Standards  are  ordered. 

Their  stock  of 

FRUIT  TREES 

lias  attained  a reputation,  from  the  fact  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Long  Island  produce  thrifty,  WtU-ripened 
wood.  It  is  thus  that  their  trees  uniformly  succeed  when 
they  receive  the  care  to  which  all  plants  are  entitled. 
Among  the  fruits  will  be  found: 

APPLES,  three  to  five  years  old. 

STANDARD  PEARS,  for  the  ORCHARD  and  MAR- 
KET. 

DWARF  PEARS,  for  tire  GARDEN  and  AMATEUR. 

CHERRY,  DWARF  and  STANDARD. 

PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  and  NECTARINES. 

PEACHES,  one  and  two  years. 

Of  the  above,  Dwarf  Maiden  Trees  can  be  furnished, 
suitable  for  ORCHARD  HOUSES.  Among  the  smaller 
fruits  are 

CURRANTS,  VERSAILLES  CHERRY,  and  other 

MULBERRY,  FIG,  WALNUT,  and  FILBERT. 

GOOSEBERRY,  AMERICAN  and  ENGLISH  sorts. 

BLACKBERRY,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  by  the  thou- 
sand. 

GRAPE-VINES,  of  all  the  foreign  sorts,  strong  and 
well  grown,  in  largo  pots,  including  the  MUSCAT 
HAMBURG,  GOLDEN  HAMBURG,  and  other 
new  kinds. 

NATIVE  GRAPES,  including  DELAWARE,  DI- 
ANA, ANNA,  CONCORD,  LOGAN,  HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC.  REBECCA,  and  other  new  sorts. 

RASPBERRY,  STRAWEEREY,  and  RHUBARB. 
LINNAEUS  RHUBARB  will  be  sold  very  low  by  the 
thousand,  or  by  the  aero. 

Tho  Exotic  Department, 

Contained  in  nine  houses,  is  always  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors  on  week-days.  It  Is  especially  rich  iu 
ORCHIDS,  in  plants  remarkable  for  their  FOLIAGE, 
nnd  in  all  the  choice.  STOVE  and  GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS. 

The  Catalogues  of  the  different  departments,  nnd  of 
the  smalt  plants,  which  they  grow  for  the  Trade,  or  for 
those  who  wisli  to  plant  in  masses,  can  be  obtained  by 
mail,  or  of  J.  B.  PARSONS,  No.  3 Nassau  Street,  New 
York. 

Orders  will  be  filled  with  promptness  and  care,  and 
packed  for  distant  transportation.  Goods  delivered  free 
of  freight  charge  upon  Fulton  Market  Wharf,  New  York. 
If  desired,  tlieir  Agent  on  the  Wharf  will  forward  them 
to  any  other  point.  Orders,  or  applications  for  Cata- 
logues, should  be  addressed  to 

PAHSONS  & CO., 

Flushing.  near  New  Yoek. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO- FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooni3, 

Clinton  Hall.  Astor  Piece,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 

“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“TREFELIO”  Cures  all  Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO”  Softens  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO”  Beautifies  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Eradicates  Humors. 
“TREFELIO”  50  cents  a bottle. 


!! SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HUMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER.  Atm 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented, simple,  lu  mining  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  niinut-s.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied,  postage,  paid.  Instructions  ac- 
company cvcrv  hemmer.  Send  for  a circular. 

' UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  Public  Speakers. 

In  a letter  from  Rev.  J.  II.  Derr,  Allentown,  Pa., 
speaking  of  “ Brown's  /honchial  Troches ,"  or  Cough 
Lozenges,  lie  says:  “Whether  a humbug  or  not,  they 
seem  to  have  done  me  good.  I am  inclined  to  hoarse- 
ness from  public  speaking,  or  an  over-exertion  of  the  vo- 
cal organs,  nnd  I have  found  them  very  serviceable  as  a 
palliative,  calculated  to  allay  irritation,  thus  avoiding 
iiillammation.  My  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  whom  I 
have  recommended  them  seem  to  liavo  derived  more  or 
less  benefit.” 


Quarfc  Bottles. 


ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS. 


DENS&OW’S 

Fluid  Extract  of 

SARSAPARILLA, 

A perfectly  Reliable  and  Scientific  Com- 
pound entitled  to  the 

UTMOST  CONFIDENCE. 


This 'Article,  having  been  in  preparation  nearly  a 
year,  is  now  ready  for  Introduction.  Tlie  proprietor  de- 
sires to  establish  Agencies  in  every  town  of  any  size,  and 
has  organized  a ncto  and  effective  mode  of  introducing  it 
to  public  attention,  which  will  bo  detailed,  together  with 
the  terms  of  Agency,  to  Dealers  upon  application  by  let- 
ter. One  Agent  in  a town  only  will  be  appointed. 
Address 

Denslow’s  Sarsaparilla  Depot, 

2.59  Water  Street,  Now  York. 

Hamden’s  Impress. 

DAILY 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  Ac.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 

1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  186CL 

PIANOS,  Established  in 
lS.'S.  Formerly  Dubois 
& frtodardt,  ami  Dubois, 
Bacon  & Chambers.  Bi- 
ble-House, corner  of  8th 
St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 

Improved  Over-strung,  Iron-fin  me  Pianos. 

Secondhand  Pianos  in  good  repair  nt  $T5  to  $175. 
Pianos  Hired.  Allowance  on  hire  if  purchased. 


CARD. 


A.  & G.  A.  ARNOUX,  so  long  and  reputably  known 
as  Fashionable  Tailors , beg  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  they  have  added  a department  for  Boys'  Clothing 
to  tlieir  establishment,  in  which  all  the  finest  and  new- 
est styles  of  goods  will  bo  kept.  This  will  enable  our 
customers  to  obtain  all  the  goods  they  may  bo  in  need 
of  for  themselves  and  the  male  part  of  tlieir  families  at 
our  house. 

Of  our  Men’s  Furnishing  Department  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  any  tiling,  as  it  already  lias  the  name  of 
having  the  best  goods,  and  best  styles  of  goods,  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 

521  Broadway,  tinder  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  McCune,  formerly  of  Gcnin’s  Bazaar,  will  bo 
happy  to  see  liis  friends  nt  his  new  location,  to  which 
not  only  lie,  Hut  Mr.  Isclton,  the  Superintendent  there  of 
the  Boys'  work  have  removed. 

Singer’s  Sewing  Machines, 

Singer's  No.  2 Seeing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer's  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $00. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer's  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  tha  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  nnd  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &c.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  4S  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 

VELOPF,  jnsf  isseod.  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  «t  I verdell  s Wedding  Card  Depot,  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street.  Also,  French  Paper. 


What  Everybody  Wants. 


Everybody’s  Lawyer 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CRCSBY, 

OF  TUB  PHILADELPHIA  II A R. 


IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 
IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

IT  TELLS  YOU 


Howto  draw  up  Partnership  Papers 
nnd  gives  general  forms  for  Agree- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Bills  of  Sale, 
Leases  and  Petitions. 

now  to  draw  up  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages,  Affidavits,  Powers  of  At- 
torney, Notes  and  Bills  of  Ex- 
change,  Receipts  and  Releases. 

The  Raws  for  the  Collection  of 
Debts,  with  the  Statutes  of  Lim- 
itation, nnd  amount  and  kind  of 
property  F.xfmpt  liom  Lxecutiox 
in  every  State. 

How  to  make  an  Assignment  preper. 
ly,  with  forms  forCOMt-osiTiox  with 
Creditors,  and  the  Insolvent 
Laws  of  every  State. 

The  Icg  il  relations  existing  between 
Guardian  and  Ward,  MASTERand 
Apprentice,  and  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

"What  constitutes  Libel  and  Slan- 
der, nnd  the  Law  as  to  Marriaob 
Dower  the  Wife’s  Right  in  Prop, 
erty,  Divorce  and  Alimony. 

The  Law  for  Mechanics’  Liens  in 
every  State,  and  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Laws  of  this  country,  and  how 
to  comply  with  the  same. 

The  Law  Concerning  Pensions  and 
how  to  obtain  one.  and  the  Pre- 
Emption  Laws  to  Public  Lands. 

The  Law  for  Patents,  with  moite  of 
procedure  ill  obtaining  one,  with 
Jnterf:  renoes.  Assignments  and 
Table  of  Fees. 

How  to  make  your  Will,  and  liow  to 
Administer  on  an  Kstate,  with 
the  law  and  the  requirements  there- 
of in  every  State. 

The  menning  of  Law  Terms  in  gen- 
eral u p,  and  explains  to  you  the 
Legislative,  Fxkoutive  and  Ju- 
dicial Powers  of  both  the  General 
and  State  Governments. 

Ho  w to  keep  out  of  Law,  by  show- 
ing how  to  do.your  business  legally, 
thus  saving  a vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, and  vexatious  litigation,  by  its 
timely  consultation. 


Single  copies  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to 
Every  Farmer,  Every  Mechanic  Every  Man  of  Busi- 
ness, and  Everybody  in  Every  State,  on  receipt  of 
$1  09,  or  in  law  style  of  binding  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  terprising  men  ev- 
erywhere, in  selling  the  above  work,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  the  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansoni  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY 

BIBLE. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  an  Agent  in  Indiana. 
“Satisfied  I am  that  no  works  hitherto  published  so 
readily  command  subscribers  as  your  beautifully  illits. 
truted  publications.  Scud  me  a further  supply  by  return 
by  the  American  Express — 400  of  Part  I.  illustrated  Bi- 
ble, and  10;)  Part  I.  of  your  Natural  History." 

No  works  are  like  them  for  Canvassing  Agents,  send  3 
cents  for  terms. 

The  whole  Press  of  America  pronounces  CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE  ns  the  cheapest  and 
most  magnificent  ■work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

Parts  I.  to  III.  fonvnrded  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  45 
cents.  CASSELL  FETTER  & GALPIN, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


LE  BON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 

FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  patterns,  will  he  sent  < >r  30  cents. 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Phelan’s  Billiard  Tables. 

O'Connor  & Colleilder,  05  to  69  Crocby  Street 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  4 new  inventions.  Agents  lime  made  over  $25,000 
on  one, — better  than  nil  other  similar  agencies.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars,  gratis. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowe  ll,  Mass. 

Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safe. 

B.  G.  Wilder  & Co.,  191  Broadway. 


Important  Invention  ^0I'  married  people.  For 

•particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp.  Dr.  II.  IIIRSH- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  433  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  uwur- 
passed  facilities , he  iB  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  cnrefnl  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


Life  and  Services 


of 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

Z3y  J.  W.  Shcahan, 

Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times. 


FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 


With  Portrait.  One  VoL,  5C0  pages,  12mo,  $1  00. 
Will  be  Shortly  Issued  by 

HARPER  U BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square. 

Early  orders  solicited. 

J.  J.  ADAMS  6c  CO.’S 

Brushes. 

New  York,  106  and  ECS  Fallon  Street. 
Boston,  99  Washington  Street. 

A full  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Brushes,  in  both 
Cities,  as  above. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


April  7,  18GQ.] 
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Watches  Given  Away ! ! 

A GlF'JVyaiued  from  t»  oHol»*r*  to  uue’  tSmured  dollars 

<#tren  with  i**»*y  U#k*ii<»Jtl  at  iv  I nil  i»i.VR. 

At  least  ous  Watch  is  guaranteed  to  ev- 
ery twelve  ifeSooLa ! 

Thsse. it) d i iimji 1 1141 1-  « «.iiyr.  d by  tlso 

SuiJ.oj.k  Eijciian-e  Co., 

116  Was^gtpa  Street,  Heston. 

* The  most  e.xtotvTve  1LII.1  1 lie  most  iftnl'il  GWMnoofn  in 

• eWHtei*-*.’  senrfrtwwCiitotiJKi'o.  Tiio-a.*U»fcJiiivtu' -t- 
ronized  other  Gift. Houses  are  particularly  reouegted  Jo 

*■  acquaint  themselves  with-  our  terms.-  ihilYicdneufs 
are  unrivalled,  and  put  all  others  in  the  shade. 

The  following  nro  eoiuo  of  the  Gifts  to  purchasers  <jf 
.•-Jtxjok  iAi  «d  » . 

JEngJi-Ji  Lever  Gold  Watches,  hunting  cases. 

P-:  latent  USve*  - * - “ “ 

^ Ladies’  Lever  " “ onen  face, 

^ ' Deta'cncj  Lev-fir  Silver  tTatebek,  hunting  cases, 

a.  Lepine  Silver  WutQbeu,  open  tacc. 

Gold  Lockets,  various  sizes. 

■ Ladies’  and  Gents’  Gold  Chain*  various  styles. 

^ Lad ies’^awl  ^Qeuts^Gold  Sleeve  Button^  and  Studs, 

• * #<W  Vi. 4 vicli_st)  iea, 

Lad  ies’SrfBdStients'-Gold- Ainu*. 

Gold  Watch  Keyiiuul  Belt  Pins. 

A Sn<ht  vat-Ftt  rff  l.aHtPs*  8ewe*y,  Pins  and  Kir 
drops,  ciiprovi  sing  a I HhflMStyles  n w jjrorn,  such  as 
Oumeo,  alosaic,  Gold  sione,  Lava,  Florehtine, 
Ac..dtc4'A a ..a 

Gold  Bricrlets,  all  styles. 

. Tlifc  List  a fW  looks  cop  1 prises  a £Wat  assortment  df 
standa  'ihhvork.-e  in  every  d uarfment  of  literature,  inter- 
esting to  -'l>o  not  full  to  send  * 

catalogue.  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any.address. 

^'aWWPOWK  BXCSSAWGS  COMPANY, 

115  WasiiiQgica  Slrcct,  Heston. 

C,  A\'.  lldihuge,  Treasurer.  _ 


d for, a 
>•  Ap- 


[From  Hie  Republfcan  Farmer.  Bridgeport,  Ct.J 
* “That  Dr.  llalsteil’g  skill  iff- peculiar  ami  seldom 
equalled  cannot  l>e  flotil)ted>'  r Se.c  Circular  sent  gratis. 


NOW  READY. 

A New  Edition  of 

Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter. 

By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  “Kathie  Brande,”  &c. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Sqhare,  N.  Y. 

gjjP  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  AArork 
by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  the  United 
States  under  30($.)  miles),  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 


London  ami  Paris  world  of 

FASHION.— Monthly— Price  $1  a year— Single 
copies  59  cents — arrives  here  aLont  the  Twelfth  of  each 
month.  The  best  and  mo  t reliable  for  Fashions  actual- 
ly worn.  Contains  four  Colored  Fashion  Plates,  and 
one  pbite  Millinery,  and  a full  size  paper  pattern  cut  out 
ready  for  use. 

WILLMER  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 

— S.  CHAMBERS’S  ESTABLISHMENT,  the  old- 
est and  best  in  the  United  States,  has  always  an  ample 
supply  of  LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 
The  only  establishment  where  Ladies  and  Merchants  can 
at  all  times  procure  the  newest  and  best  Styles.  S. 
CHAMBERS  lias  secured  the  best  talent,  both  native  and 
foreign,  with  a supply  by  each  steamer  of  the  newest 
Fashions. 

Ladies  and  Merchants  supplied  at  the  lowest  prices, 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  S.  CHAMBERS,  No.  503  Broad- 
way, St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


GOOD  BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 

to  Sell  exclusively  by  Subscription , 

Young’s  American  Statesman, 

A Complete 

Political  History  of  the  United  States, 

From  the  Formation  of  our  Government 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

One  large  Octavo , 1065  pages;  price , $3  60.  Recom- 
mended by  Statesmen , Politicians,  and  Editors, 
of  every  party  as  impartial  and  invaluable. 

This  being  the  “ Presidential  year,’’  the  work  will  be 
in  great  demand.  Agents  wanted  in  nil  the  States  ex- 
cept Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  Oregon,  which  States  are 
already  engaged. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 


Rheumatism,  gout,  and  neural- 
gia. The  Anti-Rheumatic  Sell  is  a pnsill  e 
remedy.  Thousands  have  tested  its  merits.  Have  nev- 
er known  of  a failure,  l’.y  mail,  with  directions,  for  $2. 
AVliolesale  and  Retail  by  L.  G.  Abiiott,  599  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 

LADIES  desiring  UNDER  - LINEN 

READY  MADE  will  find  at  the  Store  937 
Broadway,  near  2 tii  St.  (devoted  exclusively  to  this), 
an  assortment,  es  ecudly  for  “EVERY-DAY  WEAR,” 
of  entirely  neat  and  trustworthy  snake. 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOK  for  SCHOOLS. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  VOCALIST,  a new 
Collection  of  Favorite  Choruses,  Glees,  Duets,  and 
Part  Songs.  Transposed  fur  Young  Voices,  and  Ar- 
ranged wiih  an  Accompaniment  lor  the  Pianoforte,  ex- 
pressly for  Schools,  by  Geo  II.  Curtis  and  P.  II.  Nash. 
Price  HO  c.nt-.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  <fc 
CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Read  and  send  on. 

I want  the  address  of  109  persons  immediately. 
You  can  make  at  lenst  $5  000  pet  annum,  by  addres.  iiig 
A.  I).  FRITZ,  Box  P.8,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 


(UREA’ 

Agei 


SAT  CURIOSITY  Particulars  sent  free. 

Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Ci.ark.  Biddefoni,  Me. 


Highly  important  to  both  sex- 
es, Mairied  or  Single..  In  health  or  d’sease  — 
MEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE,  30th 
edition,  over  400  piges,  1?mn.  cloth,  and  above  100  Elec- 
trotype Engravings.  Price  $1.  By  a ce’ebralod  l aris 
end  London  Physician  and  Surgeon,  now  of  New  \ o k 
City.  This  interesting  book  should  he  in  the  hands  of 
every  adult  person,  ns  it  imparts  knowledge  all  have 
sought  f..r  in  vain  In  any  other.  Sold  by  II.  G.  LAW- 
RENCE, No.  1 Vecey  Street.  Astor  Hcu;e. 


The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


T7OREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PE- 

-T  RIOD1CALS. — Subscriptions  received  for  all  for- 
eign Newspapers  and  Periodicals,’ English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  &c.  Punctually  delivered  on  arrival  of  Steam- 
ers, or  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  8.  Priced  lists 
of  One  Thousand  different  publications  now  ready. 

WILLMER  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

FOWLED  AEffD  WELLS’S 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 
3C0  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

All  kinds  of  business  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office 
done  in  the  most  prompt  and  satisfactory  manner  on 
reasonable  terms. 


A GREAT  GOSPEL  PICTURE.— Tiie 

CHEAPEST  E&GRAVlNtl  'S.XjuC PUBLISH.  i>.—  Day- 
t u & Co.’s  Magnificent  Engraving  of  Thorwaldseu’s  SA- 
CRED STATUES  in  tlio  Cathedral  of  Copenhagen,  rep- 
resenting CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES,  36  inches  in 
.length  and  '.'4  inches  111  width. 

From  Rev.  L r.  Piime , Editor  of  New  York  Observer. 
Tuorwalussn’s  Statuaky.  — One  of  the  pictures 
hangs  in  our  study,  and  wo  regard  the  work  as  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  the  wants  of  every  Christian  household. 

The  religious  Press  of  the  country  speak  in  enraptured 
terms  of  the  work,  mid  recommend  iis  introduction  into 
every  family  in  the  land.  The  proof-sheets  were  sold  at 
$35  each ; but  with  the  view  of  affording  every  family  ail 
opportunity  to  possess  this  “instructive  picture,”  the 
proprietors  afford  it,  and  an  elegant  Bible  bound  in  vel- 
vet, for  $2  25.  the  *.5  cents  being  for  return  postage. 
$1  12  Mill  secure  a letter  of  Agency  with  one  copy  of  the 
Engraving.  $4  50  will  ensure  six  pictures,  postage  free, 
to  one  address.  Address 

DAYTON  & CO.,  37  Park  Row. 


ARTHUR’S 

GREAT  AND  BEST  TEMPERANCE  BOOK. 

The  Tavern  Keeper’3  Victims. 

A SERIES  OF  TEMPERANCE  TALES. 

By  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

1 vol.  12mo,  with  Ten  Electrotype  Illustrations — bound 
in  embossed  cloth,  gilt  backs. 

Retail  Price,  One  Dollar. 

This  work  is  undoubtedly  ono  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  best 
productions,  ami  is  destined  to  exceed  many  in  populari- 
ty ami  successful  sale. 

Agents  ore  wanted  everywhere  to  engage  in  its  sale. 

Price  Oac  Dollar. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

LEARY,  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Philadelphia. 


Queru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The.  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Quern’s  Patent  Jellified  Castoi’-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  toe  oil  is  obviated,  und  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekmau  Street. 


Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 

Dedicated  to  Mi.lb.  Adelina  Patti. 

Anew  and  elegant  Perfume.  exhaling  the  mostdelight- 
ful  and  exquisite  odors;  as  truly  fascinating  as  the  beau- 
tiful photograph  c likeness  which  adorns  <ach  bottle. 
Wholesale  by  J.  W.  Noitcr.oss  <%  t o.,  91  Fulton  Street. 
Retailed  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Good  Dealers. 


PURE  WATER.  ’ 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

104  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LABOR-SAVING  ARTICLE. 

F.  A.  Cannon's  Patent  Smoothing 
and  Polishing  Iron. 

% Having  a Roller,  By  the  aid  of  which,  A 
10  fine  Satin  finish  is  produced  on  all  Linens, 
with  half  the  Labor  and  half  the  time. 

For  sale  hy  the  Trade. 

W.  A.  CORBIE  RE,  Agent,  373  Broadway. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pag-es  and 
1100  SeautifLil  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  he  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  RY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars nddress  GKO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Winant's  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


T)  I AN  03  AND  MELODEONS.  — Ilnl- 

Jr  let  <fc  Cnmston’s  Parlor  Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 
full  iron  frame  nnd  all  modem  improvement”.  Fully 
guaranteed.  I .owe  t factory  p ices.  S.  D.- & II.  W. 
Smith’s  Melodeons,  of  every  style,  for  Parlor,  Olmreb,  < r 
School  use.  New  aud  S comb  and  P.aiins  to  rent  at.  low 
rates.  A.  M.  KANOU3E,  435  Broadway. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Woman  (La  Femme).  By. XUchelef $1  00 

Love  (».  Amour).  By  Michel,  t 1 00 

’i  ue  Halits  or  Goon  ■ ouuety 1 25 

Tnr:  (.beat  i uibolation.  2 vols 2 00 

*4*  Sold  by  all  buokseliers,  and  sent  by  mail ,imtage 
//w,  on  receipt  of  price;  by  Lcdd  & Uaeleton,  l’ub- 
lishcis,  13  J Grand -Street,  Nu.v  York. 

TI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A' CUSRTA’IN' 

CURE  FUR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISSI. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  A MOWER, 

wholesale  1%’uggisU,  * 

15  Beckman  Street,  New  Y orl i.  . 


A NTI- 

cu 


“HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AND  G5TM 

PAID  FOR  IT.’’— AGENTS.— Younfc  men- and  woipef* 
also — Teachers,  Preachers,  and  others,  who  may  wislf  to 
engage  in  a local  or  traveling  agency  for  otir  Books, 
Journals,  etc.,  may  have  full  particulars  by  re®»raail, 
by  addressing  the  publishers  ns  follows:  Fowleh^ahd 
Wells,  308  Broadway,  New  \Tork. 


Wheeler  & ^ilsozfs 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

WHO  WRITES  FOR  IT? 

Send  for  a Circular  and  sec ! I 

Office  505  Broadway,  Now  York. 


CHASE,  NICHOLS  A HILI^ 

Publishers, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

rco.  43  Washington:  steeet, 

Between  Cornliill  and  Court  Street, 


Lucius  A.  On  a be.  \ 
Samuel  F.  Niciiols,  /- 
William  n.  Hill,  Jr.) 


BOSTON. 


A New  Edition  *of 

ADAM  BEDE.  A Novel.  By  Geoeqe  Eliot,  Author 
of  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.”  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Pbbueueeb. 


CHILTON  ON  THE  'CEOTON, 

OS  RIVER  WATEIi. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKKNZIE 
O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  which  1 alluded 
in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I consider  the 
artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filtering  medi- 
um to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose.  The  in- 
strument is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be  re- 
versed occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  It.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Manufactured  and  soid  by  McKENZIE  <fc  O'HARA, 
No.  364  4th  Street,  comer  of  Mercer.  » 


LONDON  CLUB  SAUCE.—  This 

Sauce,  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  warmly  rec- 
ommended by  the  celebrated  French  cuisinier , Soyer, 
possesses  an  unrivaled  richness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  im- 
parting a relish  unsurpassed  by  all  other  sauces  to  ready 
made-dishes.  Its  flavor  iS  most  agreeable;  and  no  one 
accustomed  to  its  use  would  enre  to  sit  at  a tabic  loaded 
with  the  richest  viands  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  the 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  nnd  is  sold  at  one  half  the  price. 

It  is  an  excellent  promoter  of  digestion,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  tiie  medical  faculty  to  those  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia,  etc. 

The  ‘‘  London  Club  Sauce’’  is  prepared  by  PARKER 
BROS.,  LONDON,  and  sold  by  A.  .J.  PARKER,  No.  15 
Beekman  Street,  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 

None  genuine  that  is  without  the  fac  simile  of  “ PAR- 
KER BROS.,  LONDON,”  pasted  ever  the  neck  nnd 
cork  of  every  bottle. 

SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA 

Is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  purifying  the  blood,  expell- 
ing obstructions,  strumous  and  scrolulous  humors,  pus- 
tules, pimples,  and  all  disfiguring  eruptions  upon  the 
surface  of  tne  skin. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  STYLE, 

Designed  for  all  manufacturing  purposes. 
Noiseless  in  its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of 
every  kind  ol  work,  it  is  the  best  machine  ever  produced. 
Price  only  $110. 

I.  IV3.  SINGER  &.  CO., 

No.  453  Broadway. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

JL  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  glow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the'skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  po.-t  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

American  Guano. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS 

in  Guano.  This  Guano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  valu- 
abltj  fertilizer  ever  discovered,  is  offered  tor  sale  at  whole- 
sale and  retail  at  less  than  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peru- 
vian. For  particulars  address  C.  S.  MARSHALL,  Prcst 
American  Guano  (Jo.,  60  William  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


WOMAN’S  A,  B,  C OP  HEALTH. 

ZARTALISMA  A,  B & C, 

ARE  INFALLIBLE  REMEDIES  FOR  ALL  FUNC- 
TIONAL DERANGEMENTS 

INCIDENTAL  TO 
THE  FEMALE  SEX. 

Trice  $1  per  case,  or  6 cases  for  $5,  of  any  assortment. 
Ugp  Each  preparation  is  accompanied  by  a pamphlet, 
which  contains  valuable  advice  for  females  of  all  ages. 
The  pamphlet  mailed,  free  of  ciiarge,  to  any  part  of  the 
world  by  the  proprietor. 

Dr.  II.  A.  BARROW,  No.  194  Blceckcr  Street  (4  doors 
below  McPougnl),  New  Y'ork,  where  he  can  be  confiden- 
tially consulted  from  11  to  2 and  from  4 to  8 daily. 

TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

1st,  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung  Throat, and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism, nnd  Male 
ami  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  569  pages,  20  engravings..  Price 
fifty  cent”,  in  silver  or  Po-toffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  mid  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidne>s;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Pals  , and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  mid  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages.  6 eng  livings.  Price  30  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  comity, 
tjwn,  and  po.aoli.ee. 


Eclectic  Embellishments ! ! 

Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia. 
Peter  tie  Great  of  Russia. 

Imperial- Portraits  of  these  personages  embelli-h  tlio 
Marc  1 number  of  “THE  ECLECTIC,”  which  ia  pub- 
lished. A -rich  Table  of  Couteuts  will  be  found  in  the 

•number, 

- ; %.  Queen  Victoria 

and 

I " The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Jiplendhl  portraits  of  these  personages  embellish  the 
Fvbnbivy  number.  A splendid  Print  of  tiie  EMPRESS 
nmi  the  Ladies  of  her  Court,  and  a beautiful 
print  ortlie  Royal  Family  of  England,  embellish  the  Jan- 
uary number. 

LORD  MACAULAY 
w M ani* 

PROFESSOR  LONGFELLOW. 

Portraifs  of  these  personages  embellish  the  April  No. 

From  thekLf^Y  Tribune,  Jan.  lllli,  I860. 

“The  asKidjjjjyifeditor  of  this  valuable  periodical  has 
gained  a juatjjjerefeplion  of  the  tastes  of  the  American 
public,  atid  liewhiiieiitly  successful  in  adapting  bis  month- 
ly numbers  to  their  intellectual  wants.  The  work  is  es- 
pecially valuable  to  professional  men  and  cultivated  per- 
-••mis,  who  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  devote  to  a 
promiscuous  reading  of  Reviews  and  Magazines,  but  who 
w ish,  with  little  trouble,  to  keep  themselves  informed  oil 
the  current  condition  of  English  literartire.  Each  num- 
ber is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  engravings  of  histor- 

- leal  value. 

TERMS: 

Thai  Eclectic  unissued  on  the  first  of  every  month. 
Each  number  contains  144  largo  octavo  pages,  on  fine 
paper,  neatly  stitched,  in  green  covers,  with  one  or  more 
beautiful  Steel  Portraits  by  Sartain.  The  twelve  num- 
bers comprise  three  volumes  of  000  pages  each,  with  li- 
fles,  iifdexe-k  and  embellishments.  Price,  Five  Dollars. 
The  postage  is  only  three  .cents  a number,  prepaid  at  the 

office  of  deliieiy. W.  H.  Bll)  WELL, 

No.  5 Beckman  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

Important  Change!  Interesting! 

> That  REMEDY' — I ho  only  one  that  ever  yet  cured 
CATARRH  and  its  legitimate  offspring — Bronchitis — and 
thereby  averted  Consumption,  is  again  placed  upon  sale 
— Price  $1  a bottle,  at  SG3  Broadway,  N.  Y'. — Printed  di- 
rections given  for  using. 

I shall  also  dispose  of  it  at  wholesale,  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  except  the  New  England  States  and  lower 
British  Provinces,  which  will  be  supplied  through  agency 
— and  the  city  of  N.  York,  where  it  will  only  be  retailed 
by  me. 

Its  celebrity  for  performing  what  it  promises— a radical 
cure — is  such,  that  a single  w ord  of  commendation  would 
be  superfluous. 

Price  at  wholesale  $96.  a Gross— $S.  dozen.  As  it  is 
not  sold  on  Commission,  payment  must  accompany  all 
O ders. R.  GOOD  ALE,  M.D. 

Gout  and  Rheumatism, 

Ncuralcia,  &c. 

Blair's  Remedy , from  229  Strand,  London. 

Used  in  England  over  thirty  years,  and  has  been  long 
and  well  tested  in  this  couniry  with  great  success.  A 
Riire,  snfe,  and  speedy  remedy,  worthy  the  confidence  of 
all  sufferers.  Sold  by  Druggists.  BRAY  & HAYES, 
34  Cornliill,  Boston,  Importers  and  Ageuts.  Forwarded 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  81  cents. 

Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  Ac.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  tiie  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETII  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


ESP  Every  Number  of  Harpers  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  60  pages— and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

T K R M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Y'car $8  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Y'ear 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  Ono  Y'car  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten.Sum- 

BOBIRKRB. 

Harper’s  AVekki.y  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

Tlio  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine”  must  bo 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  l’ostage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PfRl.lsiiERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Y'ork. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Numiier;  $2  60  a Year. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Y'ear 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years  ... 

Five  Copies  for  One  Y'car  . . . 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Y'ear  . . 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Y'ear 
An  Extra  Copy  will  he.  allowed  for  even/  Club  0/ Twelve 
o/'J'WKNTr-FivK  MiiiRcr.i units. 

Ilanwr's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  HO. 

Terms  kop.  Advertising. — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those,  wishing  to 
Advertise  5 " three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


4 00 
9 00 
. 20  00 
. 40  00 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  t)F  MICHIGAN 


■WARD’S 


PERFECT  FITTINC 

SHIRTS. 


[April  7,  I860. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Great  Success. 


I have  already  sold  18,000  of  the  100,000  copies  ef  the 
Engraving  of  Peale's  Court  of  Death.  A new  trans. 
fer  of  the  plates  has  just  been  made,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  impressions  realized.  It  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  cheapest  Engraving  ever  issued  in  this  coun- 
try. “ A most  charming  Picture."— Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal. 

“ No  printed  description  can  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  imagination  in  its  study.”— AT.  Y.  Observer. 

Price.  — One  copy,  $1  and  four  letter-stamps;  six 
copies  for  $5,  without  stamps.  Send  $5  and  thus  obtain 
one  copy  free.  Your  friends  will  thank  you  for  the  oth- 
ers at  $1.  Special  terms  for  those  desiring  Agencies. 
Some  of  the  Agents  are  now  making  from  $6  to  $3  per 
day  in  the  business.  Reference—  Harter  & Brothers. 

Write  the  name,  town,  and  State  ptainly. 

Address  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

Post-Office  Box  No.  3,391.  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  beautiful  colored  Engravings  of  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
celebrated  Painting  of  the  “Horse  Fair,"  will  be  fur- 
nished  at  $1  50  each,  post-paid,  being  at  the  lowest  price 
of  the  publishers,  and  to  Agents  at  the  same  per  cent, 
discount  as  the  Court  of  Death. 


COURT  OF  DEATH. 


For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Address  G.  Q.  COLTON,  37  Park  Row,  New 
York.  P.  O.  Box  3391. 


Ten  Thousand  Dozen  Sold. 


The  Great  Success  of  the  Day. 


SCENE  IN  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  ON  A MARCH  DAY. 

Policeman.  “Lost  anything,  Sir?" 

Exasperated  Old  Party.  “Don’t  you  see  that  I’ve  lost  my  hat?" 
Policeman.  “Describe  it.” 


THE  SHILLING  HAIR  TONIC. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 


Undoubtedly  destined  to  take  the  place  of  all  other 
preparations  for  the  Hair  — being  unapproached  in 
cheapness  and  excellence. 

Sold  by  3000  Druggists  everywhere. 

Wholesale  Depot, 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  SlSperdoz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW- YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,' 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S.— 1 Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts.  vt 

S0;y  ards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14>£c.  per  yd.. $4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard , 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 0 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  60s 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


New  York. 


Here’s  Health  for  the  Million ! ! 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Vegetable  Sherry  Wine 
BITTERS! 

Palatable  and.  Healthy! 

Composed  of  Roots  and  Herbs. 

For  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Clergymen,  and  Public  Men 
in  General.  No  medicine  can  be  better  adapted  for  their 
purpose. 

TRY  THEM! 

All  ye  lovers  of  good  Bitters  and  good  health,  and  you 
will  find  them  a cheap,  effectual,  and  pleasant  remedy. 
5,000,000  bottles  sold  last  year  ! 

Prepared  tiy  DR.  E.  R.  CLARKE,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Total $13  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

•W-AJRID,,  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs. 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  Inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

SWITZERLAND. 


By  S.  Irenasus  Prime,  D.D., 

Author  of  “Europe  and  the  East,”  “Power  of  Prayer,’ 
“ Bible  in  the  Levant,"  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  with  six  choice  views  of  Swirs  scenery. 

1 vol.  12mo Price  $1 

Illustrations : 

INTERLACHEN  AND  THE  JUNGFRAU. 
THE  MONUMENT  AT  LUCERNE. 

THE  DEVIL’S  BRIDGE. 

HOSPICE  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 

CHAMOUNI  AND  MT.  BLANC. 

UNDER  THE  GIESBACH  FALLS. 


Y»  mightie  Live  Oak  Giant  indulgeth  in  a little  ^legislative  Broil  with  ye  assistance  of  y 
table  gridiron. 


CATHARTIC  LOZENGES. 

l mild,  efficacious  and  palatable 


PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 
with  $10  Stencil  Tools.  Address  JOHN 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Edward  g.  kelley,  No.  iig  John 

Street,  N.  Y.,  PRACTICAL  CHEMIST,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Importer  and 
Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
apparatus,  and  pure  Chemicals.  Colleges  and  High 
Schools  furnished.  Catalogues  furnished  free. 


FOR  CONSTIPATION  OF  THE  BOWELS, 
HABITUAL  COSTIVENESS, 

BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  SICK  HEADACHE. 

Brown’s  Laxative  Troches, 

FOP.  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  DYSPEPSIA, 
INDIGESTION,  HEARTBURN, 

. DISTRESS  OF  FOOD  AFTER  EATING. 

Brown’s  Laxative  Troches, 

FOR  HLES,  FLATULENCY, 

INACTIVITY  OF  THE  LIVER, 

BILIOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

For  many  unpleasant  symptoms  caused  by  irregularity 
and  neglect  of  nature. 

For  all  purposes  of  a FAMILY  MEDICINE. 

Kor  any  slight  Disorder  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Children  they  are  admirably  adapted,  being  simple 
and  safe. 

They  do  not  irritate  or  weaken,  or  cause  pain  in  the 
stomach,  like  most  pills  and  cathartic  liquids,  but 
assist  nature  by  strengthening  the  process  of  di- 
gestion. 

Said  by  all  Druggists  at  25  cents  per  box. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

This  Natural  Mineral  Water,  now  very  extensive- 
ly used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Drpgglsts. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  032  Broadway. 


NOTICES  of  the  press. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

“As  we  have  enjoyed  his  ‘Picture  in  the  East;’  his 
musings  among  the  sacred  scenes  of  the  TIoly  Land  ; his 
visits  to  ruined  temples  nnd  cities;  and  liis  sail  along  the 
Nile;  so  we  are  well  pleased  to  join  him  now  among  tho 
rocks  and  glaciers  of  Switzerland;  as  he  climbs  the 
VVengeon  Alp,  pausing  to  listen  to  the  shepherd’s  horn, 
or  to  the  distant  war  of  the  Stiubbach,  or  the  falling  of 
the  avalanche  from  the  Jungfrau  ; as  he  picks  his  way 
across  the  glaciers,  alpenstock  in  hand,  or  descends  into 
the  valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Aleyringen." 

From  the  Boston  Post. 

“ Dr.  Prime  never  knew  how  to  write  a dull  sentence, 
nnd  prompted  by  such  natural  beauty  as  abounds  in  the 
path  of  tho  Swiss  tourist,  lie  has  here  presented  an  ac- 
count of  his  journeying*!  worthy  of  himself  and  his 
theme." 

SHELDON  & COMPANY, 

Publishers, 

No.  115  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Sent  by  ma'l  pro-paid  fo*-  one  dollar. 


THE  EMPIRE  RANGE,  (FOR  COAL  OR  WOOD.) 
TEN  GOOD  REASONS  FOH  BUYING  IT! 


1st.  Yon  can  Roast  Meat  and 
Poultry  before  an  open  {lire, 
instead  of  baking  it  in  tiic 


Yon  can  Broil  Steak, 
&c.,  instead  of  frying 


.ROADWAY 


i can  Boil  in  eight 
•essels  all  at  the 


much 


h.  You  can  disconnect  tho 
ter  Book  without  the  aid 
plumber. 


Perry’s  Japanese 
Boot  and  Shoe  Polish. 

Splendid  gloss.  No  rubbing.  Soils  nothing. 

Sold  everywhere. 

Japan  ebb  Polish  Co., 

No.  4iT  Broome  Strcetj  ono  floor  Nest  Of  Broadway; 


in  Stove  without  setting  in  masonry, 
nd  a Small  Firo-box. 
id  seldom  needs  r»,'nirin'T. 

EMPIRE  HEATER  WORKS, 

IS.  P.  LOW,  Proprietor,  450  Broadwa 

D i g itize < (After  May  1st  at  412  Kroadway.l 


8*h.  You  can  use  it  im  a oomn 
9th.  It  lias  very  Large  Ovens 
10th.  It  has  very  thick  plates  * 


Something  New. 

Stuttering  and  Siam 
LDc.  A.  II.  SMEDLEY. 
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mmeriny. — The  cause  and  cure  by 
Office  No.  f48  Rroadwiy.  No 
Refaction  Is  giveti.  Hours  io  to  5. 
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To  Advertisers. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best 
Advertising  Medium  in  the 
Country. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 

A Magnificently  Illustrated  Paper, 

Circulating  in  every  Section  of 

the  Union, 

Offers  unusual  inducements  to  those  who 
desire  to  bring  their  business  prominent- 
ly before  the  community. 

1.  Only  a limited  space  is  devoted  to 
Advertisements. 

2.  The  character  and  diffusion  of  the 
circulation  are  unequaled. 

3.  The  Paper  is  generally  preserved 
for  Binding. 

4.  The  Advertising  Pages  are  ren- 
dered attractive,  and  can  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

5.  None  but  the  most  respectable  class 
of  Advertisements  are  admitted. 


THE  STEAMER  “MARQUIS  DE  LA  HABANA.” — [From  a Photograph  by  J.  H.  Clark, 
Esq.,  of  New  Orleans.] 


G.  The  charges  are  not  as  large,  pro- 
portionally, as  those  of  any  other  Week- 
ly or  Daily  Paper. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to 
those  wishing  to  Advertise  for  Three 
Months  or  more. 

Terms — Fifty  Gents  a Line. 
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THE  CAPTURED  MEXICAN 
STEAMERS. 

AVe  give  herewith  pictures  of  the  captured  Mex- 
ican steamers  Miramon  and  Marquis  de  la  Ilubana. 
The  former  is  represented  as  she  lies  off  Algiers, 
Louisiana,  from  a sketch  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
W.  Graham,  of  New  Orleans ; the  latter,  which 
only  came  up  the  river  a week  afterward,  was,  like 
her  consort,  kindly  photographed  for  us  by  J.  H. 
Clark,  of  New  Orleans.  The  vessel  lying  beyond 
the  Miramon,  in  the  large  picture,  is  the  United 
States  sloop  Preble,  and  further  in  the  distance  is  a 
revenue  cutter.  The  following  description  of  the 
Miramon  is  from  the  New  Orleans  papers : 

“She  was  Commodore  Marin’s  flag-ship,  and  conse- 
quently fitted  up  with  more  of  an  eye  to  comfort, and 
elegance  than  her  consort,  the  Marques  de  la  Ifabana. 
Her  cabin,  in  particular,  is  very  neatly  and  tastefully 
arranged. 

“ Outside  the  Miramon' s cabin,  however,  things  look 
very  different.  The  gun-dcck,  upper  works,  rigging, 
and  alljjigive  evidence  of  the  hot  engagement  she  lias 
been  in*  The  marks  of  cannon-balls,  Minio  balls,  mus- 


THE  CAPTURED  MEXICAN  STEAMER  “MIRAMON,”  WITH  THE  U.  S.  SLOOP  “PREBLE,”  LYING  OFF  ALGIERS,  LA.-[Fp.om 

and  a Sketch  by  W.  Graham,  Esq.] 
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et  ball*,  and  shell  explosions,  are  every  where  to  be  seen. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  is  the  mark  of  a cannon-shot 
on  a large  mounted  irou  piece  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  particularly  curious  in  this,  that  the  iron  has  the 
appearance  of  being  melted  rather  than  indented.  The 
smoke  6tack  also,  curious  enough,  has  a clean  cannon- 
shot  through  it.  The  wheel  and  wheel-house,  compass, 
ventilator,  etc.,  are  completely  smashed  up,  while  the 
sides  of  the  steamer  are  riddled  in  every  direction,  and 
the  rigging  very  badly  cut  up. 

“The  Miramon  received  three  broadsides  from  the 
Saratoga , besides  an  innumerable  number  of  rifle-shots 
from  the  Indianola  during  the  engagement,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  loss  of  life,  in  any  case  great,  was  not 
even  greater.  Every  thing  bears  witness  to  the  bravery 
and  determined  resistance  of  her  commander.  He  yield- 
ed, however,  very  gracefully  to  adverse  fortune.  Retir- 
ing at  once  to  his  cabin,  he  divested  himself  of  every  por- 
tion of  liis  uniform  except  a richly  tasscled  commodore’s 
scarf,  and  attired  himself  in  a plain  but  elegant  suit  of 
black,  which  he  has  worn  ever  since. 

“ The  Miramon,  like  the  Ilabana,  has  not  yet  broken 
cargo.  Her  magazine,  indeed,  is  scaled  up  precisely  as 
it  was  when  she  left  Havana,  and  the  key  to  the  same 
still  hangs  where  it  was  found  in  the  cabin.  Nor  has  the 
parchment  scroll,  containing  a list  of  its  contents,  been 
unrolled.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  steamer  has  a 
large  quantity  of  powder  on  board,  and  probably  shot, 
shell,  and  other  munitions  of  war  in  abundance. 

“ Also  were  found  in  the  Miramon' a cabin  a list  of  her 
officers,  her  flag,  papers,  log-book,  etc.,  containing  a com- 
plete record  from  the  date  of  her  departure  from  Havana 
to  the  hour  of  her  capture,  signed  in  each  case  by  the  of- 
ficer of  the  day ; also,  a large  quantity  of  hat  bands  bear- 
ing the  name  of  General  Miramon. 

“The  Miramon  is  a handsome  modeled  steamer  of 
about  COO  tons  burden.  She  was  built  at  Greenock, 
Scotland,  as  indicated  by  her  engines,  and  is  probably 
five  or  six  years  old.  Her  history  before  she  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Cuban  Government  as  a mail  boat 
is  not  known.  Nor  indeed  is  any  thing  positively  known 
of  her  recent  transfer  to  the  agent  of  Miramon's  Govern- 
ment. We  have  only  a rumor  that  her  purchase  money 
was  somewhere  between  $50,000  and  $60,000,  and  that  it 
was  transmitted  to  Havana  through  the  French  Consul- 
ate at  Vera  Cruz." 

The  New  Orleans  Delta , in  speaking  of  the  Mar- 
ques de  Eabana,  captured  at  Vera  Cruz,  says: 
“ There  was  but  one  single  mark  of  the  broadside 
of  the  Saratoga  noticeable  on  the  Marques — a thir- 
ty-two pound  ball  had  entered  her  bulwarks  about 
midships,  on  the  starboard,  and  passed  through  the 
larboard  side,  making  a round,  clear  hole,  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  with  a circular  saw.  In  its  passage 
this  ball  carried  off  both  legs  of  an  unfortunate 
American,  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  doubtless  under 
the  pressure  of  some  desperate  stress  of  fortune, 
had  enlisted  in  Marin’s  enterprise.  It  is  remark- 
able that  lie  was  the  only  person  on  the  Marques 
who  was  killed,  and  he  was  the  only  American  in 
her  crew.  The  name  of  this  unfortunate  man  was 
not  known  to  any  on  board.” 
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ARRAIGNING  THE  PRESIDENT. 

THE  recent  protest  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  against  Mr.  Covode’s  Inves- 
tigating Committee  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  journals  throughout  the  country. 
Not  a few  among  the  number  censure  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  reiterated 
allusions  to  his  age  and  services.  But,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  seem  to  admit  that  the  want 
of  common  respect  shown  him  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  appointing  a Committee  to 
inquire  whether  or  no  he  had  been  guilty  of 
corruption  justified  an  emphatic  protest. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  repeated  remarks  upon  his  public 
career  and  his  advanced  years  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  good  taste.  ’Tis  a trifling 
matter  at  best,  and  if  the  President’s  political 
rivals  have  no  ground  of  complaint  but  this  his 
record  will  stand  well  in  history.  Ilis  career 
is  one  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud,  and  his 
approaching  retirement  from  public  life  imparts 
an  authority  to  his  counsels  on  which  he  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  with  some  em- 
phasis. 

The  true  point  to  which  good  men  should 
direct  their  attention  is  simply  this : is  it  right, 
is  it  decent,  is  it  in  good  taste  that  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation  should  be  arraigned  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
a charge  of  corruption,  and  that  calumnies, 
coined  by  disappointed  politicians,  should  be 
published  far  and  wide  in  the  form  of  a public 
document,  and  at  the  national  expense? 

The  charge  in  this  case  is,  in  plain  words, 
that  the  public  patronage  of  the  Government 
has  been  distributed  among  its  supporters,  and 
not  among  its  opponents.  That  charge  is  well 
founded  and  true.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Jackson  it  has  always  been  so.  That  the  sys- 
tem is  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  it  would  be 
a great  thing  for  the  country  to  alter  it  alto- 
gether, we  freely  admit.  But  it  was  establish- 
ed twenty  years  before  Mr.  Buchanan  was  in- 
augurated, and  he  has  but  carried  it  out  after 
the  example  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  dis- 
placed and  appointed  postmasters,  collectors  of 
customs,  United  States  marshals,  and  other 
Government  officials  in  accordance  with  the 
well  understood  principles  which  have  ruled 
tho  Government  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, which  principles  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  axiom  that,  where  a friend  and  an 
enemy  are  competitors  for  an  office  or  a con- 
tract, tho  preference,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  should  be  given  to  the  friend.  We  re- 
peat that  we  do  not  like  the  system.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  the  Government  to  choose  its 
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sen-ants  on  the  ground  of  fitness  alone,  regard- 
less of  their  political  sen-ices  or  their  party  claims. 
But  the  present  method  having  been  in  use  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  having  been  rigorously 
carried  out  by  seven  Presidents  before  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, it  is  monstrous  to  impute  it  to  him  as 
a crime  that  he  followed  their  example. 

Independently  of  this,  however,  there  is  an 
impropriety  in  the  investigation  which  is  now 
being  conducted  by  Mr.  Covode  and  his  friends 
which  can  not  fail  to  strike  every  person  with 
ordinary  notions  of  decency.  If  we  are  a civil- 
ized nation,  we  owe  some  sort  of  respect  to  the 
man  we  have  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. Insults  leveled  against  him  are  out- 
rages upon  the  whole  people.  Until  he  com- 
mits oflfenses  which  justify  his  impeachment  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution,  he  is 
entitled  to  some  respect,  to  some  immunity 
from  the  coarse  vituperation  and  brutal  calum- 
nies which  arc  the  lot  of  the  aspiring  politician. 
What  weight  can  we  expect  his  remonstrances 
and  his  representations  to  carry  with  foreign 
powers,  if  we  set  the  example  of  showing  him 
up  as  a rogue  and  an  agent  of  corruption? 
What  will  the  foreign  world  think  of  as,  if  the 
man  whom  we  have  chosen  as  our  Chief  Mag- 
istrate is  openly  accused  of  knavery,  and  con- 
structively tried  for  the  offense  by  a Committee 
of  Congress?  Will  they  not  be  justified  in  re- 
garding him  as  a type  of  the  nation  ? What  a 
feast  foreign  despots  and  aristocrats  will  have 
over  the  indecent  spectacle!  What  an  argu- 
ment against  democracy  and  popular  Govern- 
ment! 

There  ought  surely  to  be  something,  some 
man,  some  office,  sacred  from  the  low  abuse  of 
party  politicians  and  the  assaults  of  vulgar  place- 
hunters.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of 
our  superiority  to  the  poor  half-breed  races  of  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent,  and  adducing, 
in  proof  of  it,  our  patient  submission  to  the 
verdict  of  the  majority,  however  distasteful  it 
be  to  the  minority.  But  if  that  submission  be 
simply  evinced  by  our  abstaining  from  barri- 
cades and  emeutes,  and  if  it  does  not  prevent  us 
from  doing  our  best  to  bring  that  majority’s  ver- 
dict into  contempt,  and  to  degrade  the  chosen 
head  of  the  nation  by  low  devices  and  vulgar 
tricks,  the  basis  on  which  our  boasts  rest  is  pret- 
ty slender. 

Where  is  the  Covode  system  to  end  ? Next 
March,  perhaps,  a Republican  may  be  President 
of  tho  United  States,  and  in  1803  or  1864 
there  may  be  a Democratic  majority  in  Con- 
gress. Does  any  one  suppose  it  woald  be  diffi- 
cult for  that  majority  to  rake  up  scandalous 
tales  about  the  distribution  of  the  public  patron- 
age, and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  President 
had  tried  to  corrupt  people  ? There  are  always 
disappointed  seekers  of  offices  and  contracts 
who  are  ready  to  invent  calumnies  against  tho 
official  who  has  disappointed  them.  If  we  in- 
augurate the  practice  of  Investigating  Commit- 
tees into  the  distribution  of  the  Presidential 
patronage,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every  Presi- 
dent from  this  time  forth  will  be  proclaimed  to 
this  country  and  to  the  world  a knave  and  a 
rogue  before  his  four  years  end.  What  will  the 
country  gain  by  that  ? 

One  of  the  natural  evils  of  a democratic  form 
of  government  is  a tendency  to  degrade  the 
highest  magistrates  of  the  State.  In  monarch- 
ies, the  monarch  and  his  principal  advisers  are 
generally  so  much  elevated  above  the  people 
that  an  innate  feeling  of  respect  protects  them 
from  the  virulence  of  party  spite.  In  republics, 
the  supreme  authority  is  transient;  the  agent 
of  the  people  is  one  of  them,  and  per  se  no 
higher  than  his  constituents.  Hence  citizens 
of  a republic  are  disposed  to  take  much  greater 
liberties  with  their  chief  than  subjects  of  a 
monarchy  with  theirs.  But  the  cause  of  good 
government  requires  that  there  should  be  some 
limit  to  this  license.  If  the  President  is  habitu- 
ally treated  by  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a rascal  who  deserves  punishment 
for  disgraceful  misdemeanors,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  his  administration  will  receive 
that  aid  flora  the  people  without  which  it  must 
be  inefficient.  Nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  foreign 
powers  will  pay  to  our  Chief  Magistrate  a respect 
which  is  denied  him  by  the  most  authoritalive 
body  in  his  own  country.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
vestigating committees  like  Mr.  Covode’s  must 
inevitably  tend  to  bring  the  national  Execu- 
tive into  contempt  abroad  and  at  home,  and  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  Government  for  all  useful 
purposes. 

The  Republican  majority  in  Congress  are  not 
acting  judiciously.  They  have  reported  a tariff 
bill  which  no  one  ever  expects  to  pass,  and  an 
appropriation  scheme  which  is  a mere  political 
trick.  They  have  passed  an  impracticable 
statute  about  polygamy  in  Utah..  They  have 
brought  forward  no  practical  measure  to  soothe 
the  bitterness  of  the  existing  troubles,  or  to  re- 
lieve the  real  evils  of  the  present  regime.  Their 
insulting  arraignment  of  the  President  is  a fit- 
ting climax  to  their  other  errors. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  read  Mr.  John 
Hickman’s  report  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, justifying  Mr.  Covode’s  investigation,  will 
probably  be  before  the  public.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  it  will  be  a powerful  partisan  docu- 
ment. Such  weapons  are  dangerous  ; to-mor- 
row, perhaps,  it  will  be  the  other  party’s  ox 
that  will  bo  gored. 
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COTTON  AND  BKEADSTUFFS. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1859,  up  to  the  beginnitig 
of  the  present  month,  yielded  4,000, 0(k)  of  bales ; 
if  the  receipts  hold  out,  outlie  ratio  of  former 
crops,  the  total  yield  will  be  fully  4,600,000 
bales,  over  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the 
greatest  crop  previously  made.  We  presume 
we  are  within  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  Southern 
country  for  this  great  staple  will  not  be  far  short 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars — 
three  quarters  of  which  M ill  come  from  abroad. 

The  wheat  and  corn  crops  of  1859  were  good 
on  the  whole.  In  parts  of  Ohio  and  New  York, 
in  Northern  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota, the  crops  w'ere  short ; but  the  rest  of  the 
country  made  up  for  the  deficiency.  We  pre- 
sume that  we  are  within  the  mark  udicn  we  say 
that  $550*, 000, 000  worth  of  these  staples  was 
produced  in  1859.  Of  this  largo  amount,  how- 
ever, a very  small  proportion — probably  not  a 
quarter  — has  gone  or  will  go  abroad.  The 
shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Europe  since 
the  harvest  of  1859  have  been  merely  nominal. 
We  have  fed  our  own  people  at  moderate  cost ; 
we  have  supplied  the  West  Indies  and  other 
adjacent  countries  which  depend  upon  us  for 
cereal  food;  but  we  have  had  no  such  surplus 
as  justified  shipments  to  other  grain-growing 
countries. 

These  facts  are  of  use  as  indicating  the  future 
tendencies  of  our  foreign  commerce.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  that  cereal 
food  had  ceased  to  be  a staple  export  of  the 
United  States.  Future  experience  will  confirm 
the  statement.  It  will  need  all  our  farmers 
and  all  our  agricultural  ability  to  grow  food 
enough  for  our  own  people.  Ropulation  in- 
creases so  rapidly  in  this  happy  country,  and 
there  are  so  many  articles  of  produce  and  in- 
dustry which  can  be  created  hero  cheaper  and 
better  than  abroad,  that  this  must  become,  in 
ordinary  years,  the  best  market  for  our  fanners. 
The  steady  grou'th  of  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured articles  is  momentous.  Wc  are  now 
shipping  from  this  port  aloue  over  $200,000  a 
week  of  dry  goods  of  our  own  manufacture  to 
foreign  countries — besides  an  infinite  amount 
of  other  manufactures,  machinery,  hardware, 
leatherware,  etc.,  etc.  By-and-by,  when  the 
West  fills  up,  Illinois  must  become  a great  focus 
of  manufacturing  industry.  When  labor  be- 
comes cheap  in  that  State,  with  the  natural 
advantages  it  possesses,  it  u ill  undersell  Europe 
and  even  New  England  in  dry  goods  and  hard- 
ware. Immigration  is  sluggish  at  present, 
owing  to  the  excessive  rush  of  immigrants  three 
and  four  years  ago,  but  the  check  is  but  tem- 
porary. No  German  or  Englishman  who  is 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  facts,  and  who  has  no 
capital  but  his  own  hands,  will  stay  at  home  if 
he  can  come  here.  In  the  course  of  a few  years 
the  tidal  wave  will  again  assume  enormous  pro- 
portions— the  demand  for  food  will  again  tax 
the  utmost  capacity  of  our  farmers — and  the 
surplus  of  labor  will  cause  a vast  development 
of  industrial  activity. 


GirTHE  “Hokse  Fair’’— a print  from  Rosa 
Ronheur’s  celebrated  picture,  by  Messrs.  Sarony, 
Major,  & Knapp — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  lithographic  color  printing  we  have  seen. 
It  has  been  i.-sued  to  subscribers,  we  believe,  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Emerson  & Co.,  of  this  city. 


TOSJLSMJMSL 

JULLIEN. 

State  Street  is  gone,  and  so  are  the  summer 
evenings  at  Custle  Garden.  The  places,  indeed, 
remain.  There  are  still  bouses  and  a carriage- 
way  around  the  Battery,  and  tlie  old,  round,  ugly 
fort,  upon  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  the  city 
line — like  a huge  wen  upon  a man’s  nose — still  re- 
mains. But  the  uses  and  associations  which  made 
the  places  poetic  are  gone  forever.  Yet,  when  the 
great  city  jpis  extended  itself  until  it  has  covered 
all  the  isll^l,  and  even  pushed  on  and  absorbed 
Yonkers, .it  will  never  be  surprising  that  State 
Street  was  so  pleasant,  and  Castle  Garden  so  de- 
lightful a resort.  For  there  the  bay  will  still  be — 
the  gleaming  calms,  tb«  sparkling  waves,  the  sails 
of  ships  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  whole 
world — the  swelling  heights  of  Staten  Island — the 
lofty  spires  of  Brooklyn — wind,  sunshine,  and 
moonlight — these  will  always  remain  ; and  many 
a New  Yorker,  as  yet  unhorn,  will  half  regret  the 
days  he  never  knew,  and  the  pleasures  lie  will  only 
enjoy  in  fancy. 

Hut  among  the  traditions  ot  Castle  Garden  to 
which  he  will  listen  delighted,  none  will  charm 
him  more  than  two — that  whiclj  tells  Aim  that 
here  Jenny  Lind  sang  first  and  last  in  America, 
and  that  other  which  describes  the  great  concerts 
of  Jnllien. 

For  they  were  great  concerts,  in  every  sense. 
The  variety  and  combination  of  the  whole  orches- 
tra, and  the  excellence  of  the  indivi  Itial  musicians, 
were  unrivaled;  and  the  musical  discipline,  the 
shading  of  time  and  tone  in  the  performance,  were 
masterly.  Jullien  may  have  been  what  is  called 
a charlatan— but  he  gave  us  such  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  nights  as  we  have  never  had — no,  not 
even  from  the  Philharmonic  Society,  whose  name 
shall  never  be  spoken  by  the  Lounger  without 
thanks  and  praise.  The  Director’s  charlatanism 
was  superficial— liis  love  of  music  and  reverence 
for  the  masters  was  genuine  and  profound.  And 
who  was  not  glad  to  have  Beethoven  made  the 


hero  of  a musical  gala — to  see  him,  ns  it  were,  ar- 
rayed in  festal  garments,  the  grave  master,  the 
more  majestic  for  the  adorning  ? The  Beethoven 
and  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  nights  Mere  a kind 
of  apotheosis — a jubilee— a triumph.  T hey  were 
the  popular  recognition  and  homage  of  the  com- 
posers.  And  when,  after  leading  out  the  exquisite 
andante  of  the  Fourth  Symphony— say,  to  the  ex- 
quisite end — the  Conductor  sank  tack  in  his  gild- 
ed chair,  his  white-gloved  hands  hanging  languid- 
ly upon  the  arms,  the  black  ringlets  hanging,  a lit- 
tle matted,  upon  liis  forehead ; that  vast  and  im- 
pressive M’liite  waistcoat  palpitating  with  exhaus- 
tion and  emotion ; and  the  lace  ends  of  the  enor- 
mous cravat  gently  fluttering  in  his  panting  breath 
— lie  presented  a visible  image  of  the  fatigue  inev- 
itably resulting  from  a proper  rendering  of  so  grand 
a composition. 

Yet  the  performance  itself  was  as  effortless  as 
daybreak.  The  extravagant  figure  (not  unlike 
Mr.  M'Lenan’*  admirably  expressive  sketches  of 
the  Count  Fosco,  in  the  “ Woman  in  White”)  that 
stood  upon  a pedestal  apparently  playing  with  a 
baton,  seemed  also  to  control  every  single  instru- 
ment magnetically.  Non'  lie  waved,  now  he 
patted,  now  he  raised  a finger,  now  he  depressed 
it ; now,  with  both  hands,  he  seemed  to  be  lifting 
a netful  of  music;  and  now,  with  dreaming,  wan- 
dering eyes,  he  had  apparently  floated  far  away 
upon  some  sweet  suggestion  of  the  theme — but  in 
all,  and  through* all,  he  was  the  centre,  the  fount, 
the  joyous  heart  of  the  whole  performance. 

The  music  that  is  peculiarly  associated  willi  liis 
name  was  full  of  broad,  gay,  skillful  effects.  In 
its  kind  it  wras  like  the  painting  upon  the  outside 
of  the  houses  in  Italy.  It  is  not  very  beautiful 
painting,  but  it  is  all  smiling,  and  festive,  and 
agreeable.  It  has  no  particular  meaning,  except 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  passenger  by  patch- 
es of  bright  color.  So  with  the  Jullien  music.  It 
had  no  substance,  no  pathos  or  significance,  but  it 
Mas  a striking,  unexpected,  amusing  combination 
of  harmonious  effects. 

He  was  generous  in  his  musical  sympathy— and 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  praise  of  a musician. 
The  works  of  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Biistou'  had  tho 
great  advantage  of  illustration  by  his  orchestra. 
What  he  could  do  was  done  for  the  fame  of  Amer- 
ican music. 

— Where  be  thy  white  gloves  now  ? Where  thy 
cravat-ties?  Cheery,  jovial,  genial  Director,  full 
of  talent  and  love  of  applause,  prompt  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased,  thou  shalt  he  long  and  kindly 
remembered  in  lands  far  from  thy  native  country, 
by  hearts  that  ou-e  thee  so  many  and  many  an 
hour  of  enjoyment — for  kindness  and  amiability 
build  a monument  during  life  which  remains  after 
death  to  commemorate  the  builder. 


NORTHING. 

Du.  Haves  is  resolved  to  sail  the  Polar  Sea — 
if  there  be  a Polar  Sea.  The  other  evening,  at  the 
Historical  Society’s  rooms,  he  stated  with  great 
clearness  and  simplicity  what  his  plan  Mas.  It  is 
briefly  this: 

The  Arctic  Ocean  has  a mean  diameter  of  about 
250(1  English  miles.  The  lands  about  it  form  the 
southern  and  outer  margin  of  a great  continuous 
ice  belt  encircling  the  pole,  which  must  be  crossed 
to  reach  tho  sea.  Dr.  Kane  was  of  opinion,  and 
Dr.  Hayes  coincides,  that  the  best  route  to  this  ice 
belt  is  through  Smith’s  Strait,  at  the  head  of  Baf- 
fin’s Bay,  because,  although  the  belt  is  somewhat 
broader  at  this  point,  yet  the  polar  current  sets 
southward  through  the  straits,  and  loosens  the 
ice.  Observations  convince  Dr.  Haves  that  on 
the  M’ester  n side  of  the  strait  he  will  find  smooth 
ice.  The  first  summer  M ill  bring  him  up  to  lati- 
tude 80°.  There  he  Mill  winter.  In  the  early 
spring  he  will  throw  out  advance  parties,  which 
will  establish  provision  ddpots  upon  the  land. 
These  parties  Mill  be  followed  by  the  main  expe- 
dition carrying  a boat  mounted  upon  runners ; 
“when,  if  such  fortune  awaits  us,  we  will  launch 
our  little  vessel  upon  the  unknown  waters,  and, 
bidding  Gotl  speed,  will  push  off  directly  for  the 
pole." 

Dr.  Hayes  has  no  doubt  of  meeting  tlie  open 
water  at  about  82°. 

He  speaks  of  tlie  difficulties  in  such  a cool,  sens- 
ible way ; and  indeed  tlie  frequent  voyages  of  late 
years  have  rendered  tlie  whole  matter  of  arctic 
travel  so  familiar  to  the  public,  that  the  enterprise 
presents  itself  almost  entirely  as  a scientific  voy- 
age. To  this  we  must  add  our  national  pride  in 
being  the  first  to  reach  the  pole,  nnd  to  complete 
the  lines  of  arctic  discovery.  The  funds  for  tho 
expedition  are  now  collecting.  A paper  will  be 
immediately  circulated  for  the  signatures  of  all 
who  wish  to  subscribe.  The  necessary  sum  can 
not  be  very  large,  and,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Kane,  we  hope  that,  before  many  months,  the  ques- 
tion M'ill  be  decided,  and  we  shall  know  whether 
the  North  Pole  does  actually  float  on  an  iceless  sea. 


MACAULAY  UPON  JEFFERSON. 

Macaulay  Mras  a profound  student  of  English 
history,  a rhetorical  and  picturesque  writer,  a 
scholar  of  unusual  erudition  and  retentive  nnd 
available  memory.  In  no  sense  M’as  he  a great 
man,  but  in  many  wavs  admirably  accomplished. 
He  was  not  a thinker  nor  an  actor.  He  M as  not  a 
scholar  like  Milton;  nor  a historian  like  Thucy- 
dides. Emerson  says  that  Macaulay’s  “good”  is 
good  to  cat.  That  is  to  say,  he  takes  the  Iom',  ob- 
vious, material  view  of  all  questions. 

Yet  he  had  great  tact,  and  never  showed  himself 
but  in  complete  armor.  At  the  dinner-table  be 
made  Sydney  Smith  jealous.  In  Parliament,  l he 
orators  who  could  surpass  him  in  mere  speaking 
felt  tho  masterly  power  of  his  preparation  at  <1 
method.  In  writing  reviews,  uhich  were  really 
monographs,  he  skimmed  along  the  average  popu- 
lar sentiment,  putting  the  thoughts  of  common- 
place minds  in  such  elaborated  declamatory  phrase 
that  they  looked  new.  But  it  was  only  the  famil- 
iar old  copper  lightly  plated. 

In  writing  the  history  of  England  he  reached 
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the  same  result  of  success  and  approbation  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  and  by  describ- 
ing the  details  which  are  always  picturesque  when 
they  are  distant.  lie  had  the  good  sense,  wjiicli 
i*  known  as  British  sense,  and  “ no  humbug.” 
lie  held  that  politics  were  simply  matters  of  expe- 
diency; and  does  not  seem  to  have  admitted  that 
there 'are  certain  fundamental  principles  which  are 
to  bo  worked  out  in  human  affairs,  by  the  means 
of  various  expedients,  certainly,  but  with  ulterior 
purposes,  entirely  independent  of  them.  Ho  was 
of  that  class  who  think  that  it  is  right  to  tack  the 
ship,  now  this  way  and  now  that ; who  understand 
precisely  how  to  do  it,  what  to  handle,  and  when  to 
touch  it.  They  think  the  tacking  is  the  tiling. 
But  it  is  not.  The  progressive  voyage  is  the  thing, 
and  the  ship  bears  away  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  in  order  that  it  may  reach  a point  directly 
ahead.  Thus  his  history  reads  like  the  memoir  of 
a party,  not  like  a philosophical  and  poetic  picture 
and  analysis  of  human  development  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society  under  certain  conditions.  There  is 
something  more  pitiful  than  a visionary ; and  that 
is,  a man  who  has  no  vision. 

These  things  appear  plainly  enough  in  his  letter 
upon  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Ilenrj'  S.  Randall,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Jefferson.  It  is  certainly  amusing  to 
read  it,  and  it  is  no  less  instructive.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  exquisite  humor  of  Macaulay’s  say- 
ing of  Jefferson : “ I readily  admit  that  his  inten- 
tions wore  good,  and  his  abilities  considerable.” 
And  there  is  no  man  so  dull  that  he  does  not  per- 
ceive the  secret  of  Macaulay’s  political  philosophy, 
when  ho  savs  of  France  in  tho  year  1857,  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  “Liberty  is  gone;  but  civiliza- 
tion has  been  saved.” 

Macaulay’s  general  theory  of  our  system  is  that 
“your  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.” 
That  is,  ho  believes  that  so  long  as  the  popular 
breath  Hows  fair,  all  is  well ; but  when  it  is  foul, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  driving  the  ship 
upon  the  breakers.  To  intrust  the  Government  to 
tho  majority,  ho  says,  is  to  abandon  it  to  the  poor- 
est and  most  ignorant  part  of  society.  Consequent- 
ly when,  having  spread  over  the  continent,  this 
country  is  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  old  countries, 
there  will  be  the  same  fluctuations  of  trade — the 
mass  will  have  only  half  a breakfast,  and,  being 
the  Government,  it  will  divide  all  the  riches  among 
all  tho  people,  thus  eating  up  the  seed-corn,  and 
tho  next  year  tho  nation  will  die  of  famine  or  lapse 
into  barbarism. 

That  is  his  horoscope  for  America.  Institutions 
purely  democratic,  he  thinks,  must  sooner  or  later 
destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both. 

The  fatal  defect  of  his  statement  and  argument 
is  that  they  assume  men  to  be  always  the  same; 
whereas  tho  very  Jeffersonian  problem  is  just  this : 
Since  what  you  say  has  been  invariably  true  of 
men  under  tho  various  systems  of  despotism  that 
have  prevailed  in  historical  times  and  countries, 
can  we  not  avoid  the  result  by  bringing  the  whole 
moral  nature  of  man  to  co-operate  with  the  mate- 
rial? In  other  words,  since  the  system  of  absolute 
selfishness — a system  in  which  the  many  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  few — has  failed  to  perpetuate  na- 
tions hitherto,  does  not  the  hope  of  the  race  lie  in 
the  system  which  asserts  and  practices  justice  and 
humanity,  and  thereby  tends  to  prevent  the  very 
conflict  you  anticipate  ? 

Macaulay’s  whole  statement  is  based  upon  Eu- 
ropean and  ancient  history,  and  yet  tho  sources  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  palaces  of  tho  Bourbon  Kings,  not  in 
the  National  Assembly.  Louis  Fourteenth  was  the 
seed  of  Robespierre.  It  is  not  fluctuations  of  trade 
— it  is  the  tyranny  which  grows  out  of  a want  of 
humanity  which  destroys  liberty  and  civilization. 
Your  government  of  “ an  educated  class,  of  a class 
which  is,  and  knows  itself  to  be,  deeply  interested 
in  the  security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of 
order,”  is  inevitably  overpowered  by  tho  mass 
whenever  they  have  had  a week  or  a month  of 
half  breakfasts — and  that  mass,  instead  of  being 
enlightened  and  susceptible  of  sensible  reasoning, 
is  a dull  brute  force,  and  made  so  by  the  very  sys- 
tem you  applaud. 

The  government  of  a single  man  would  be  the 
best  government  possible,  if  the  man  were  perfect. 
Undoubtedly  a theocracy  is  the  ideal  system,  and 
the  government  of  tho  few  best  men  might  be  a 
good  government.  But  who  are  they  ? How  are 
you  to  find  them?  And  when  you  have  found 
them,  how  aro  you  to  prevent  their  brains  being 
turned  by  the  power  which  scarcely  any  human 
being  has  ever  been  found  steady  enough  to  ad- 
minister justly? 

The  letter  of  Macaulay’s  is  published  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger , and  is  well  worth  at- 
tention. 


UNDER  CHLOROFORM. 

Until  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  am- 
putation of  a limb  was  very  rarely  performed  ex- 
cept when,  from  injury  or  disease,  its  extremity 
had  begun  to  mortify ; and  then  few  surgeons  ven- 
tured to  make  incisions  in  the  sound  portion,  but 
limited  themselves  to  an  operation  through  the  tis- 
sues which  had  already  lost  their  vitality.  This 
timidity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  any  effectual  means  of  stopping  the 
bleeding  from  the  larger  arteries  divided  by  the 
knife.  Certain  and  easy  as  is  the  control  of  such 
bleeding  now,  by  the  simple  process  of  tying  a piece 
;>f  thread  or  silk  round  the  extremity  of  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see),  it  was  un- 
known, at  all  events  as  applicable  to  amputation, 
to  any  surgical  writer  from  Hippocrates,  400  b.c., 
or  from  Celsus,  who  flourished  in  tho  first  Christian 
century,  to  the  fifteenth.  Consequently  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  injury  and  disease  in  which  life 
is  now  saved  by  a timely  resort  to  amputation 
were  than  always  fatal.  Hence,  also,  arose  the 
various  expedients  which  the  more  adventurous 
operators  of  the  time  resorted  to  in  order  to  stop 
fatal  bleeding,  with  the  effect  only  of  increasing 
the  patient’s  torture,  and  with  the  attainment  of 


no  good  result.  Thus  the  incisions  were  performed 
with  a red-hot  knife,  that  the  divided  vessels,  sear- 
ed and  charred  by  the  horrible  contact,  might  con- 
tract or  become  plugged,  and  so  be  prevented  from 
bleeding  (Albucasis,  eleventh  century).  Effective 
for  the  instant,  the  force  of  the  circulation  quickly 
overpowered  the  slender  obstruction,  and  fatal  hem- 
orrhage sooner  or  later  took  place.  Yet  this  plan 
continued  more  or  less  in  vogue  down  to  the  dis- 
cover v of  the  ligature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  practiced  even  later  in  Germany  by  the  cele- 
brated llildanus  (1641),  although  he  subsequently 
adopted  the  new  method.  According  to  another 
fashion,  the  surgeon,  after  making  a tedious  divi- 
sion of  the  flesh  down  to  the  bone,  with  studied 
endeavor  not  to  divide  the  arteries  until  the  last 
moment,  relied  on  applications  of  red-hot  irons,  or 
of  some  styptic  fluid,  usually  a powerful  acid  or 
astringent,  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  If  these  were 
not  successful,  a vessel  of  boiling  pitch  was  at 
hand,  ready  prepared,  into  which  the  bleeding 
stump  was  plunged.  Between  Scylla  and  Chary  b- 
dis,  the  patient  rarely  escaped  with  life ; either  he 
died  from  loss  of  blood  in  a few  hours  or  less,  or, 
if  the  dreadful  remedies  succeeded,  he  survived  a 
day  or  two  to  die  of  fever  or  exhaustion.  After  an 
earlier  method,  that  of  Guido  di  Caulico  (1363),  a 
bandage  of  plaster  was  made  to  encircle  the  mem- 
ber so  tightly  that  mortification  attacked  all  the 
parts  below,  which  then,  after  the  lapse  of  months, 
dropped  off,  a horribly  loathsome  and  offensive 
mass.  Another  surgeon,  Botalli  (1560),  invented 
a machine  to  sever  the  limb  in  an  instant  by  a sin- 
gle stroke ; and  it  was  not  uncommon  at  this  period 
to  effect  the  same  purpose  by  the  hatchet  or  by  a 
powerful  mallet  and  chisel. 

It  is  to  Ambrose  Par6,  the  great  French  surgeon, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  we 
owe  the  application  of  the  ligature  (used  long  before 
in  ordinary  wounds)  to  the  bleeding  arteries  in  am- 
putation. He  discarded  the  use  of  the  red-hot  cuu- 
terv,  and  of  all  the  frightful  adjuncts  already  de- 
scribed ; and  accomplished  his  purpose  by  carrying 
the  thread  round  the  vessel  by  means  of  a needle 
passed  through  the  soft  parts  adjacent — a method 
of  adjustment  which,  although  still  in  use,  is  now 
employed  only  in  exceptional  instances.  Richard 
Wiseman,  sometimes  styled  the  father  of  English 
surgery,  who  practiced  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  employ  the  ligature  in  England,  and  to  re- 
linquish the  application  of  heated  irons.  At  this 
era  also,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  discovered 
by  the  renowned  Harvey,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins  being  thenceforth  clearly 
understood,  the  value  of  the  ligature  was  rendered 
more  than  ever  obvious. 

But  enough  of  this:  let  us  soothe  our  ruffled 
nerves  by  seeing  how  the  thing  is  done  to-day. 
We  will  take  a quiet  post  of  observation  in  the 
area  of  the  operating  theatre  at  one  of  our  metro- 
politan hospitals  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1860. 
Notice  is  posted  that  amputation  of  the  thigh  will 
be  performed  at  2 o’clock  p.m.,  and  we  occupy  our 
seat  ten  minutes  before  the  hour. 

The  area  itself  is  small,  of  a horse-shoe  form, 
and  surrounded  by  seats  rising  on  a steep  incline 
one  above  another,  to  tho  number  of  eight  or  nine 
tiers.  From  100  to  150  students  occupy  these,  and 
pack  pretty  closely,  especially  on  the  lower  rows, 
whence  the  best  view  is  obtained.  For  an  assem- 
blage of  youths  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
years,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait,  they 
are  tolerably  well-behaved  and  quiet.  Three  or 
four  practical  jokers,  however,  it  is  evident,  are 
distributed  among  them,  and  so  the  time  passes  all 
the  quicker  for  the  rest.  The  clock  has  not  long 
struck  two  when  the  folding-doors  open,  and  in 
walk  two  or  three  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the 
hospital,  followed  by  a staff  of  dressers  and  a few 
professional  lookers-on — the  latter  being  confined 
to  seats  reserved  for  them  on  tho  lowest  and  inner- 
most tier.  A small  table,  covered  with  instru- 
ments, occupies  a place  on  one  side  of  the  area; 
water,  sponges,  towels,  and  lint  are  placed  on  the 
opposite.  The  surgeon  who  is  about  to  operate 
rapidly  glances  over  the  table,  and  sees  that  his 
instruments  are  all  there  and  in  readiness.  He  re- 
quests a colleague  to  take  charge  of  the  tourniquet, 
and  with  a word  deputes  one  assistant  to  “ take  the 
flaps,”  another  to  hold  tho  limb,  a third  to  hand 
the  instruments,  and  the  last  to  take  charge  of  the 
sponges.  This  done,  and  while  the  patient  is  in- 
haling chloroform  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  un- 
der the  care  of  a gentleman  who  makes  that  his 
special  duty,  the  operator  gives  to  the  now  hushed 
and  listening  auditory  a brief  history  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  an  incurable  disease  of 
the  left  knee-joint,  and  the  reasons  why  he  decides 
on  the  operation  about  to  be  performed.  He  has 
scarcely  closed  when  the  unconscious  patient  is 
brought  in  by  a couple  of  sturdy  porters  and  laid 
upon  the  operating-table,  a small,  but  strong  and 
steady  erection,  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  The  left 
being  the  doomed  leg,  the  right  is  fastened  by  a 
bandage  to  one  of  the  supports  of  the  table,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  harm’s  way ; while  tho  dresser  who 
has  special  charge  of  the  case  is  seated  on  a low 
stool  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  supports  the  left. 
The  surgeon  who  assists  encircles  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  with  the  tourniquet,  placing  its  pad 
over  the  femoral  artery,  the  chief  vessel  which  sup- 
plies the  limb  with  blood,  and  prepares  to  screw  up 
the  instrument,  thus  to  make  sure  that.no  consid- 
erable amount  of  the  vital  fluid  can  be  lost.  The 
operator,  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  corre- 
sponding leg,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a nar- 
row, straight  knife,  of  which  the  blade  is  at  least 
ten  inches  long  and  looks  marvelously  bright  and 
sharp,  directs  his  ej-e  to  him  who  gives  the  chloro- 
form, and  awaits  the  signal  that  the  patient  has 
become  perfectly  insensible.  All  is  silence  pro- 
found : every  assistant  stands  in  his  place,  which 
is  carefully  arranged  so  as  not  to  intercept  the 
view  of  those  around. 

The  words  “ quite  ready”  are  no  sooner  whis- 
pered than  the  operator,  grasping  firmly  with  his 
left  hand  the  flesh  which  forms  the  front  part  of 


the  patient’s  thigh,  thrusts  quietly  and  deliberately 
the  sharp  blade  horizontally  through  the  limb, 
from  its  outer  to  its  inner  side,  so  that  the  thigh  is 
transfixed  a little  above  its  central  axis,  and  in 
front  of  the  bone.  He  next  cuts  directly  down- 
ward, in  the  plane  of  the  limb,  for  about  four  inch- 
es, and  then  obliquely  outward,  so  as  to  form  a 
flap,  which  is  seized  and  turned  upward  out  of  the 
way  by  the  appointed  assistant.  A similar  trans- 
fixion is  again  made,  commencing  at  the  same 
spot,  but  the  knife  is  this  time  carried  behind  the 
bone ; a similar  incision  follows,  and  another  flap 
is  formed  and  held  away  as  before.  Lastly,  with 
a rapid  circular  sweep  round  the  bone  he  divides 
all  left  uncut ; and  handing  the  knife  to  an  assist- 
ant, who  takes  it  and  gives  a saw  in  return,  the 
operator  divides  the  bone  with  a few  workmanlike 
strokes,  and  the  limb  is  severed  from  the  body.  A 
rustling  sound  of  general  movement  and  deeper 
breathing  is  heard  among  the  lookers-on,  who  have 
followed  with  straining  and  critical  eves  every  act 
which  has  contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  task ; and  some  one  of  the  younger  students  is 
heard  to  whisper  to  his  neighbor,  “ Five-and-tliirty 
seconds  : not  bad,  by  Jove !” 

The  operator  now  seats  himself  on  the  stool  just 
vacated  by  the  dresser,  who  has  carried  away  tho 
leg,  and  seeks  in  the  cut  surfaces  before  him  the 
end  of  the  main  artery  on  which  to  place  a ligature. 
There  is  no  flow  of  blood,  only  a little  oozing,  for 
the  tourniquet  holds  life’s  current  hard  and  fast. 
Only  five  minutes’  uncontrolled  flow  of  the  current 
from  that  great  artery  now  so  perfectly  compressed, 
and  our  patient’s  career  in  this  world  would  be 
closed  forever.  How  is  it  permanently  held  in 
check?  and  what  have  we  to  substitute  now  for 
the  hissing,  sparkling,  and  sputtering  iron  and  the 
boiling  pitch  ? The  operator  takes  hold  of  the  cut 
end  of  the  artery  with  a slender,  delicately  made 
pair  of  forceps,  and  draws  it  out  a little,  while  an 
assistant  passes  round  the  end  so  drawn  out  a liga- 
ture of  exceedingly  fine  whip-cord,  fine  but  strong, 
and  carefully  ties  it  there  with  double  knot,  and 
so  effectually  closes  the  vessel.  A similar  process 
is  applied  to  perhaps  six  or  seven  other  but  small- 
er vessels,  tho  tourniquet  is  removed,  and  no  bleed- 
ing ensues.  Altogether  the  patient  has  lost  little 
more  than  half  a pint  of  blood!  The  flaps  are 
placed  in  apposition,  the  bone  is  well  covered  by 
them,  a few  stitches  are  put  through  their  edges, 
some  cool  wfet  lint  is  applied  all  around  the  stump, 
and  the  patient,  slumbering  peacefully,  is  carried 
off  to  a comfortable  bed  ready  prepared  in  some 
adjacent  ward.  Half  an  hour  hence  that  patient 
will  regain  consciousness,  and  probably  the  first 
observation  he  makes  will  be,  “I  am  quite  ready 
for  the  operation,  when  is  it  going  to  begin  ? ’’  And 
it  takes  no  little  repetition  of  the  assurance  that 
all  is  over  to  make  him  realize  the  happy  truth. 

So  it  is  that  he  who  loses  the  limb  knows  less 
about  the  process  than  any  one  concerned;  infi- 
nitely less,  my  gentle  reader,  than  you  who  have 
shared  with  us  the  quiet  corner,  and  have  seen  all 
without  losing  consciousness  or  fainting.  It  was 
an  early  day  in  the  medical  session,  and  many  new 
men  were  there ; one  at  least  was  observed  to  be- 
come very— very  pale,  and  then  slowly  disappear : 
no  one  knows  how  or  where,  for  neither  we  in  the 
area  nor  those  elsewhere  had  leisure  or  care  to  in- 
quire. 

What  might  have  happened  to  somebody  else 
had  he  been  witness  before  these  blessed  days  of 
chloroform,  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  only  a 
matter  for  speculation.  It  may  even  be  surmised 
by  some  theorist,  and  without  hazarding  a very 
improbable  guess,  that  a similar  catastrophe  might, 
perhaps,  under  such  aggravating  circumstances, 
and  at  a greener  age,  have  rendered  utterly  futile, 
on  his  part,  any  attempt  to  describe  what  modern 
skill  and  science  now  accomplish  in  cutting  off  the 
leg  of  a patient  Under  Chloroform. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Personal  Advertisements. 

[On  the  morning  after  a recent  Grand  Ball ] 

IF  THE  OFFICER  OF  THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT 
with  sandy  mustaches  who  upset  the  lobster  salad  over 
a lady,  about  two  o’clock,  will  call  at  Stewart’s,  and  be- 
have like  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  she  will  hear  of 
something  to  her  advantage.  When  you  have  bought 
the  dress,  show  this  advertisement  to  the  young  man, 
and  he  will  do  the  rest.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself 
further. 


TO  MISS  EMMA. — Excuse  my  not  coming  back  to 
dance,  as  agreed,  but  I should  have  lost  my  supper, 
which  don't  suit  us  Connecticut  lads.  I had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  more  than  an  hour.  Send  us  your  address, 
and  mother  shall  send  you  up  such  a jolly  pie.  Hope 
you  got  home  safe.  W.  1’. 


TIO  SHINY  BRAIDS  (Diamond  cross,  pink  ribbons).— 
Have  lost  my  purse,  and  in  it  your  address,  and  my 
heart  is  breaking  rapid.  Please  send  a line,  only  one,  to 
Adolphus,  Post-office,  Brooklyn.  We  are  most  respect- 
able, and  desirous  to  marry Please  write.  A.  M. 


IF  THE  LADY  who  took  by  mistake  the  mosaic  brooch 
that  wns  sticking  in  a mantle  will  kindly  return  the 
same,  she  shall  have  her  own  diamond  one,  with  many 
thanks.  Apply  at  this  office. 


LOST,  early  in  tho  Ball,  the  fondest  and  truest  heart 
that  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  a gallant  fireman. 
The  lady  who  was  seen  to  possess  herself  of  it  was  watch- 
ed by  him  all  the  night,  and  is  implored  to  communicate 
her  address,  as  it  was  the  only  heart  be  had.  Address 
to  Young  Gusher  (care  of  Harper's  Weekly). 


SILVER  THISTLE  (Highlander).— If  you  reallymeant 
what  you  said,  tlftre  are  wavs  of  repeating  it  in  writ- 
ing. Our  names  are  in  the  Directory.  Initial  same  as 
you  said  your  Christian  name  wus.  We  go  out  of  town 
in  July,  but  return  afterward  for  the  seasou.  Elmnob. 


WILL  THE  GENTLEMAN.  WHO  MUST  REMKM- 
ber  me,  because  he  tore  my  dress  in  the  polka,  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  send  me  my  pocket-handkerchief?  He 
limy  keep  the  flower.  Laura. 

P.3. — I don't  care  about  it,  only  Julia,  thatyou  wouldn't 
duuce  with,  goes  on  so,  and  says  she  will  tell  Ma. 


ALBERT.  I can  not  read  your  horrid  handwriting,  but 
we  walk  in  Madison  Square  every  fine  afternoon. 
Pretend  not  to  know  your  way,  but  don’t  ask  me,  but 
Helen,  and  then  be  reminded  you  saw  us  at  the  ball. 
Talk  most  {o  her,  mind,  Margaret. 


A GENTLEMAN  TOOK  BY  MISTAKE  a cloak  with 
a pocket,  in  which  was  a letter,  which  he  read  before 
he  discovered  that  it  was  not  for  him.  Having  thereby 
also  discovered  something  else,  he  begs  through  this  me- 
dium to  inform  Miss  Letitia  * * * * * that  her  falsehood 
is  known,  and  that  she  need  not  expect  to  hear  again 
(though  he  hopes  she  will  bo  happy)  from  (the  once  play- 
fully called)  Tbottibus. 


Female  Fortifications. — Every  woman's  crinoline 
is  her  castle. 


A Spiritual  Inquiry.— Is  it  likely  that  ghosts  talk 
in  the  dead  languages  ? 


Swift  defined  a “ nice  man”  as  a “ man  of  nasty  ideas." 
Louis  Napoleon  has  taught  ua  to  define  a “ nasty  policy" 
as  a 14  policy  of  Nice  ideas." 


COUSINS’  TALK. 

“No,  Amy,  you're  quite  wrong.  I never  was  refused 
in  all  my  life." 

44  Oh,  Tom,  how  can  you  say  so  ? Why,  there  was 
Louie  Simpson.” 

‘‘I  tell  you  again,  you're  wrong— completely  wrong. 
It’s  true  I was  4 declined  with  thauks'  once,  but  I never 
was  refused." 


Alcoholic  Test. — A red  nose. 


A Fine  Illustration  of  the  Association  of  Ideas. 
— Savoy  suggests  cabbage. 


“Mr.  Jones,  why  do  you  wear  that  had  hat ?"  “Be- 
cause, my  dear  Sir,  Mr*.  Jones  vows  she  will  not  go  out 
of  the  house  until  I get  a new  one." 


A merchant  in  Burlington,  having  sunk  his  shop  floor 
a couple  of  feet,  announces  that,  in  consequence  of  re- 
cent improvements,  goods  will  be  sold  considerably  lower 
than  formerly. 

A letter  from  China  says  that  the  Chinese  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  skill  of  their  cultivation,  in  producing  a 
new  and  delicious  variety  of  tea.  We  suppose  they  have 
accomplished  this  by  crossing  their  teas. 


A drummer  is  the  fastest  man  in  the  world,  because 
time  beats  all  men,  but  the  drummer  beats  time. 


The  Chinese  picture  of  ambition  is  “a  Mandarin  try- 
ing to  catch  a comet  by  putting  salt  on  bis  tail." 

An  old  sailor  said  that  he  supposed  that  dancing  girls 
wore  their  dresses  at  half-mast  as  a mark  of  respect  to 
departed  modesty. 


The  young  lady  who  burst  Into  tears  has  been  put  to- 
gether again,  and  is  now  wearing  hoops  to  prevent  the  . 
recurrence  of  the  accident. 


The  winds  are  responsible  for  many  an  unlucky  blow. 


What  Is  the  best  to  prevent  old  maids  from  des-pair- 
ing  ?— Pairing. 

44  A retainer  at  the  bar,”  as  the  boy  said  when  caught 
by  a dog  just  as  he  was  about  to  climb  on  the  orchard 
fence. 


44  A bad  wife,"  says  an  old  author,  “is  confusion,  weak- 
ness, discomfiture,  despair” — bad  enough,  is  it  not,  good 
woman? 


“Warm  day,  Jones,  warm  day!”  said  Smith,  as  they 
met  lately.  “Yes,  it  is,"  said  Jones;  “it  is  some  warm 
if  not  summer." 


Mrs.  Partington  having  beard  her  son  say  that  there 
were  a great  many  anecdotes  in  the  new  almanac,  begged 
him  to  cut  them  all  out,  as  she  beard  thatwhen  any  body 
was  poisoned  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  give  him  an 
anecdote  and  it  would  cure  him. 


“I  shall  be  indebted  to  you  for. life,"  as  the  man  said 
to  his  creditors  when  he  ran  away  to  Australia. 


The  fellow  who  got  intoxicated  with  delight  has  been 
turned  out  of  the  temperance  society. 


The  boy  who  was  caught  looking  into  the  future  has 
been  arrested  for  trying  to  see  the  show  witiiout  paying. 


What  a world  of  gossip  would  be  prevented  if  it  was 
only  remembered  that  a person  who  tells  you  of  the  faults 
of  others  intends  to  tell  others  of  your  faults ! 


A gentleman  praising  the  generosity  of  his  friend  ob- 
served : “ He  spends  his  money  like  water."  44  Then,  sf 
course,  he  liquid-ates  his  debts,"  rejoined  a wag. 


The  latest  Irish  bull  wc  read  of  is  the  case  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  who,  in  order  to  raise  tlie  wind  whereby  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  got  liis  life 
insured  for  a large  amount  and  then  drowned  himself! 


An  apothecary  in  the  country  sent  a lady  three  draughts, 
and  on  being  asked  what  effect  they  were  intended  to 
produce,  said,  44  The  first,  madam,  is  to  warm  you,  tha 
second  to  cool  you,  and  the  third  is  to  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive effect  of  either." 


A colored  cook  expected  company  of  her  own  kind,  and 
was  at  a loss  liow  to  entertain  her  friends.  Her  mistress 
said:  “Cliloe,  you  must  make  an  apology."  “La, 
missis,  how  can  I make  it?  I got  no  apples,  no  eggs,  no 
butter,  no  nuffin  to  make  it  wid.’’ 


A rapid  and  emphatic  recital  of  the  following  is  said  ts 
be  an  infallible  cure  for  lisping:  “Hobbs  meets  Snobbs 
and  Nobbs;  Hobbs  bobs  to  Snobbs  and  Nobbs;  Hobbs 
nobs  with  Snobbs  and  robs  Nobbs’s  fobs.  That’s,  says 
Nobbs,  the  worst  for  Hobbs’s  jobs  and  Snobbs's  sobs." 


A Rtrict  temperance  man,  whose  wife  had  fallen  down 
in  a fit,  asked  the  doctor,  in  slow  and  measured  tones, 
if,  on  his  conscience  as  a Christian  physician,  it  would 
bo  in  any  way  culpable,  when  a lady  fell  down  in  a fit,  t* 
put  a little  brandy  to  her  ips.  “The  deuce  take  your 
doubts.  Sir,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a rage ; “in  a case  like 
this,  one  scruple  of  brandy  is  worth  twenty  scruples  of 
conscience  1" 


“ Well,  I know  nothing  about  men’s  hair,"  said  old 
Mrs.  Grimchick  to  an  acquaintance  of  the  scandal  tribe; 
“but  there’s  our  friend  Mrs.  Davis,  who  has  been  just 
twenty-nine  years  old  for  the  lust  fifteen  years,  to  my 
knowledge.  Her  husband  died,  you  know,  last  winter, 
at  which  misfortune  her  grief  was  so  intense  that  her 
lmir  turned  completely  black  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  occurrence  of  that  sad  event.  Singular,  wasn’t 
It?’  “Very  I"  replied  the  other.  “Isn’t  there  a hair- 
dresser's shop  at  the  corner  of  the  street?" 


A good  lady,  who  had  two  children  sick  with  the  mea- 
sles, wrote  to  a friend  for  the  best  remedy.  The  friend 
had  just  received  a note  from  another  lady  inquiring  tho 
way  to  make  pickles.  In  tho  confusion,  the  lady  who 
inquired  about  the  pickles  received  the  remedy  for  the 
measles,  and  the  anxious  mother  of  the  sick  children 
read  with  horror  the  following:  “Scald  them  three  or 
four  times  in  very  hot  vinegar,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
salt,  and  in  a few  days  they  will  be  cured." 


A Capital  Retort. — Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  once  riding  near  Leipsic,  when  a peasant  came  and 
knelt  before  him  to  request  justice  from  a grenadier 
who  had  canned  away  his  family’s  dinner.  The  king  or- 
dered the  soldier  to  appear.  “Is  it  tme,”  said  he,  with 
a stern  countenance,  “that  you  have  robbed  this  man?" 

“ Sire,”  said  the  soldier,  “ I have  not  done  him  so  much 

injustice  as  your  majesty  has  done  his  master ; you  have 
taken  from  him  a kingdom,  and  I have  taken  only  a tur- 
key from  this  fellow."  The  king  gave  the  peasant  ten 
ducats,  and  pardoned  the  soldier  for  the  boldness  of  liis 
witty  retort,  saying  to  him— “ Remember,  if  I have  dis- 
possessed Augustus  of  a kingdom,  I have  kept  nothing 
for  myself," 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

AUTHOR  OF  “TUB  »EAI»  SECRET,"  “ AFTER  DARK," 
ETC.,  ETC. 


[Printed  from  advance  prooF-slieets  pur- 
chased from  tlie  author  exclusively  for 
“Harper’s  "Weekly.”] 


MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
TINUED. 

July  5th. — I remained  leaning  on  the  window- 
sill for  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour,  looking  out 
absently  into  the  black  darkness,  and  hearing 
nothing  except,  now  and  then,  the  voices  of  the 
servants,  or  the  distant  sound  of  a closing  door, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

Just  as  I was  turning  away  wearily  from  the 
window  to  go  back  to  the  bedroom,  and  make 
a second  attempt  to  complete  the  unfinished 


I waited  quietly  at  the  window,  certain  that 
they  could  neither  of  them  see  me  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I heard  Sir  Pcreival 
say,  in  a low  voice.  “Why  don’t  you  come  in 
and  sit  down  ?” 

“I  want  to  see  the  light  out  of  that  window,” 
replied  the  Count,  softly. 

“What  harm  does  the  light  do?” 

“ It  shows  she  is  not  in  bed  yet.  She  is  sharp 
enough  to  suspect  something,  and  bold  enough 
to  come  down  stairs  and  listen,  if  she  can  get 
the  chance.  Patience,  Pcreival — patience!” 

“Humbug!  You’re  always  talking  of  pa- 
tience.” 

“I  shall  talk  of  something  else  presently. 
My  good  friend,  you  are  on  the  edge  of  your 
domestic  precipice ; and  if  I let  you  give*  the 
women  one  other  chance,  on  my  sacred  word 
of  honor  they  will  push  you  over  it!” 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean?” 

“We  will  come  to  our  explana- 
tions, Pcreival,  when  the  light  is 
out  of  that  window,  and  when  I 
have  had  one  little  look  at  the 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  library, 
and  a peep  at  the  staircase  as  well.” 

They  slowly  moved  away;  and 
the  rest  of  the  conversation  between 
them  (which  had  been  conducted 
throughout  in  the  same  low  tones) 
ceased  to  be  audible.  It  was  no 
matter.  I had  heard  enough  to 
determine  me  on  justifying  the 
Count’s  opinion  of  my  sharpness 
and  my  courage.  Before  the  red 
sparks  were  out  of  sight  in  the 
darkness  I had  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  should  be  a listener 
when  those  two  men  sat  down  to 
their  talk,  and  that  the  listener,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Count’s  precautions 
to  the  contrary,  should  be  myself. 
I wanted  but  one  motive  to  sanc- 
tion the  act  to  my  own  conscience, 
and  to  give  me  courage  enough  for 
performing  it ; and  that  motive  1 
had.  Laura’s  honor,  Laura’s  hap- 
piness, Laura’s  life  itself,  might 
depend  on  my  quick  ears  and  my 
faithful  memory  to-night. 

I had  heard  the  Count  say  that 
he  meant  to  examine  the  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  library,  and 
the  staircase  as  well,  before  he  en- 
tered on  any  explanations  w ith  Sir 
Percival.  This  expression  of  his 
intentions  was  necessarily  suffi- 
cient to  inform  me  that  the  library 
was  the  room  in  which  he  proposed 
that  the  conversation  should  take 
place.  The  one  moment  of  time 
which  was  long  enough  to  bring 
me  to  that  conclusion,  was  also  the 
moment  which  showed  me  a means 
of  baffling  his  precautions — or,  in 
other  words,  of  hearing  what  he 
and  Sir  Percival  said  to  each  oth- 
er, without  the  risk  of  descending 
at  all  into  the  lower  regions  of  the 
house. 

In  speaking  of  the  rooms  on  the 
ground -floor  I have  mentioned 
incidentally  the  veranda  outside 
them,  on  which  they  all  opened  by 
means  of  French  windows,  extend- 
ing from  the  cornice  to  the  floor. 
The  top  of  this  veranda  was  flat, 
the  rain-water  being  carried  oft' 
from  it  by  pipes  into  tanks  which 
helped  to  supply  the  house.  CJu 
the  narrow  leaden  roof,  w hich  ran 
along  past  the  bedrooms,  and  which 
was  rather  less,  I should  think, 
than  three  feet  belowr  the  sills  of 
the  windows,  a row  of  flower-pots 
was  ranged,  with  wide  intervals 
between  each  pot ; the  whole  be- 
ing protected  from  falling,  in  high 
winds,  by  an  ornamental  iron  rail- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

The  plan  which  had  now  occur- 
red to  me  was  to  get  out,  at  ray 
sitting-room  window,  on  to  this 
roof,  to  creep  along  noiselessly, 
till  I reached  that  part  of  it  which 
was  immediately  over  the  library 
window,  and  to  crouch  down  be- 
tween the  flower-pots,  with  my  ear 
against  the  outer  railing.  If  Sir 
Percival  and  the  Count  sat  and 
smoked  to-night,  as  I had  seen 
them  sitting  and  smoking  many 
nights  before,  with  their  chairs 
close  at  the  open  window,  and  their  feet  stretch- 
ed on  the  zinc  garden-seats  which  were  placed 
under  the  veranda,  every  word  they  said  to  each 
other  above  a whisper  (and  no  long  conversation, 
as  we  all  know  by  experience,  can  be  carried  on 
in  a whisper)  must  inevitably  reach  my  ears.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  chose  to-night  to  sit  far 
back  inside  the  room,  then  the  chances  were  that 
I should  hear  little  or  nothing ; and  in  that  case 
I must  run  the  far  more  serious  risk  of  trying  to 
outwit  them  down  stairs. 

Strongly  as  I was  fortified  in  my  resolution 
by  tho  desperate  nature  of  our  situation,  I 
hoped  most  fervently  that  I might  escape  this 
last  emergency.  My  courage  was  only  a wo- 
man’s courage  after  all ; and  it  was  very  near 
to  failing  me  when  I thought  of  trusting  myself 
on  the  ground-floor,  at  the  dead  of  night,  with- 
in reach  of  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count. 

I went  softly  back  to  my  bedroom,  to  try  the 
safer  experiment  of  the  veranda  roof  first. 

A complete  change  in  my  dress  was  impera- 
tively necessary,  for  many  reasons.  I took  off 
my  silk  gown,  to  begin  with,  because  the  slight- 
est noise  from  it,  on  that  still  night,  might  have 
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entry  in  my  journal,  I smelled  the  odor  of  to- 
bacco-smoke stealing  toward  me  on  the  heavy 
night  air.  The  next  moment  I saw  a tiny  red 
spark  advancing  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
house  in  the  pitch  darkness.  I heard  no  foot- 
steps, and  I could  see  nothing  but  the  spark. 
It  traveled  along  in  the  night,  passed  the  win- 
dow at  which  I was  standing,  and  stopped  op- 
posite my  bedroom,  inside  which  I had  left  the 
light  burning  on  the  dressing-table. 

The  spark  remained  stationary  for  a moment, 
then  moved  back  again  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  had  advanced.  As  I followed  its  prog- 
ress I saw  a second  red  spark,  larger  than  the 
first,  approaching  from  the  distance.  The  two 
met  together  in  tho  darkness.  Remembering 
who  smoked  cigarettes  and  who  smoked  cigars, 
I inferred  immediately  that  the  Count  had 
come  out  first  to  look  and  listen  under  my  win- 
dow, and  that  Sir  Percival  had  afterward  joined 
him.  They  must  both  have  been  walking  on 
the  lawn — or  I should  certainly  have  heard  Sir 
Percival’s  heavy  footfall,  though  the  Count’s 
soft  step  might  have  escaped  me,  even  on  the 
gravel  walk. 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  CRAWFORD, 
OF  GEORGIA. 


Martin  J.  Crawford,  a Representative  in 
Congress  from  Georgia,  was  born  in  Jasper  Coun- 
ty, in  that  State,  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1820. 
lie  is  a son  of  Hardy  Crawford — a member  of  that 
family  so  old  and  honorable  in  Georgia,  where  the 
name  of  Crawford  has  repeatedly  been  associated 
with  responsible  and  distinguished  public  posi- 
tions. His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Lieutenant 
William  Jenkins,  an  officer  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
tinental Line,  who  settled  in  Georgia  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  early  edu- 
cation of  Mr.  Crawford  was  received  under  the 
watchful  care  of  his  father,  who  exacted  diligence 
and  obedience  under  all  circumstances.  Thus  the 
boy  was  timely  prepared  for  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction in  manhood.  His  education,  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced,  was  completed  at  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, a flourishing  institute  in  Central  Georgia. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity Mr.  Crawford  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  under  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Fos- 
ter, a lawyer  of  distinction,  and  for 
several  years  a conspicuous  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States.  The  schoolmate 
of  his  father,  and  always  his  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Foster  always  took  a great 
interest  in  his  student,  whose  progress 
was  such  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  just  before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Although  Mr.  Craw- 
ford entered  upon  his  profession  with 
solid  acquirements,  as  tho  result  of 
diligent  reading,  and  with  even" 
prospect  of  great  success,  the  death 
of  his  father  about  that  time,  by 
which  he  came  to  the  possession  of 
a handsome  fortune,  disinclined  him 
to  engage  actively  and  entirely  in 
the  law.  He  . contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  so  much  practice,  and 
no  more,  for  some  years,  as  would 
secure  to  him  at  home  and  on  the  cir- 
cuit the  genial  society  and  generous 
intercourse  for  which  the  bench  and 
bar  of  Georgia  are  famous. 

While  yet  a young  man,  Mr. 

Crawford  was  elected  a member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia,  and  he  served  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1845-’4G  with  marked  success, 
taking  a position  among  the  most 
active  and  useful  members. 

With  a determination  to  quit  po- 
litics and  devote  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
moved in  1848  to  Columbus,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  was  true  to 
his  purpose  until  1850,  when  the  ex- 
citement growing  out  of  the  slavery 
question  was  scarcely  any — if  at  all 
— less  in  the  South  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  A disciple  of  the  extreme 
Southern  State  Rights’  School,  Mr. 

Crawford  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
citement which  pervaded  his  section, 
and  consented  to  be  chosen  a delegate 
to  the  celebrated  Nashville  Conven- 
tion. He  maintained  in  that  body 
and  before  the  people  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  resistance  to  the  Com- 
promise Measures  of  1850.  Georgia, 
however,  determined  to  accept  the 
adjustment,  and  he  acquiesced. 

The  election  of  Hon.  Alfred  Iver- 
son to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  1853  created  a vacancy  on  the 
bench  for  the  circuit  in  winch  he  re- 
sides, to  which  Mr.  Crawford  was 
chosen.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  new 
field  of  duty.  His  courteous  man- 
ners, united  with  a fine  intellect,  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  and  a firm 
and  impartial  administration  of  tho 
law,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  ju- 
dicial office.  So  satisfactorily  did  he 
demean  himself,  that,  upon  liis  retir- 
ing from  the  bench,  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  bar,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  circuit,  declar- 
ing their  high  appreciation  of  him  as 
a man,  and  their  full  approval  of  his 
career  as  a judge. 

In  1855  Mr.  Crawford  was  nomin- 
ated for  Congress  (much  against  his 
own  wishes)  by  a Democratic  Con- 
vention. The  District  is  composed 
of  twenty-four  counties,  and  the  can- 
vass, which  was  conducted  with  abil- 
ity on  both  sides,  was  one  of  great 
labor  and  great  excitement.  Mr.  Crawford  was 
elected  over  his  competitor — who  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  leaders  of  the  American 
party — by  a majority  of  some  600  votes,  and  took 
his  seat  as  a member  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Con- 
gress in  December,  1855.  He  was  again  elected, 
in  1857,  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  by  a majority 
of  1600  votes,  and  to  the  seat  he  now  holds,  as  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  in  1859,  by 
a still  larger  majority  : thus  proving  that  his  con- 
stituents consider  him  a “good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant.” 

In  Congress  Mr.  Crawford  ranks  among  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House,  and  although  strong  in 
his  own  opinions,  and  sometimes  heated  in  their  ad- 
vocacy, he  preserves  decorum  in  debate,  and  is  al- 
ways courteous  and  respectful  in  intercourse.  His 
speeches  on  the  general  politics  of  the  day,  of  which 
lie  has  made  several  since  he  came  to  Congress, 
are  among  the  best  on  the  ultra-Southern  side, 
and  candidly  express  his  views.  His  position  on 
the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  paragraph  from  his  remarks  in 
an  incidental  debate  on  that  subject  in  the  House. 
After  stating  the  position  of  several  Southern  States 
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on  this  questiou  in  former  years,  Mr.  Crawford  went 
on  to  remark : 

“As  I said  before,  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  early  moved  in  this  matter ; but  to-day  we 
stand  in  a different  position,  and  our  opinions  of 
slavery  are  different  from  wliat  they  were  then. 
Then  it  was  the  custom  of  our  private  and  our 
public  men  to  excuse  themselves  for  its  existence 
among  them;  but  ‘Abolition’  movements,  from 
1820  to  this  time,  have  caused  investigation  and 
discussion  of  the  subject  until  it  is  stronger  in  the 
South  than  ever  before ; and  although  its  enemies 
have  increased,  it  never  had  so  many  friends  as 
at  this  time.  No  Southern  man  condemns  it  as 
an  evil,  either  moral  or  political ; and  so  far  from 
apologizing  for  it  here  now,  as  our  Representatives 
did  in  1820,  we  stand  here  its  advocates  and  de- 
fenders. Moreover,  we  say  to  you  of  the  North, 
who  advocate  the  doctrines  advanced  both  here 
and  in  another  place,  that  if  it  is  a war  between 
the  States  and  Territories  for  free  labor  or  slave 


labor — ‘ that  all  must  be  free  or  all  must  be  slave’ 
— you  but  hasten  the  day  when,  upon  the  plains  of 
Arizona,  and  the  territory  south  of  us,  even  to 
Central  America,  you  will  find  the  South  equal  to 
the  necessity  which  you  have  imposed  upon  her, 
and  a perpetuation  of  slavery,  which  time  itself  can 
scarcely  compute.  The  question,  therefore,  rests 
with  the  North.  Let  us  alone,  and  we  are  content ; 
if  we  are  driven  to  the  importation  of  African  la- 
borers it  will  be  your  fault,  not  ours.” 

Mr.  Crawford  speaks  with  great  fluency,  and  is 
concise  and  forcible  rather  than  ornate,  fortifying 
his  positions  with  facts  and  authorities,  and  making 
no  attempt  at  display.  He  is  of  middle  size,  well 
made,  with  Celtic  features  and  complexity,  and 
keen,  piercing  eyes.  Graceful  in  his  gestures,  and 
possessing  a pleasant  yet  commanding  voice,  he 
is  invariably  listened  to  whenever  he  rises,  and 
generally  retains,  while  on  the  floor,  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  House.  This  is,  probably,  because 
be  “never  speaks  without  having  something  to 
snjr;”  and  seldom,  except  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  He  was  in  last  Con- 
gress and  is  still  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means. 
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betrayed  me.  I next  removed  the  white  and 
cumbersome  parts  of  my  underclothing,  and  re- 
placed them  by  a petticoat  of  dark  flannel. 
Over  this  I put  my  black  traveling  cloak,  and 
pulled  the  hood  on  to  my  head.  In  my  ordi- 
nary evening  costume  I took  up  the  room  of 
three  men  at  least.  In  my  present  dress,  when 
it  was  held  close  about  me,  no  man  could  have 
passed  through  the  narrowest  spaces  more  easi- 
ly than  I.  The  little  breadth  left  on  the  roof 
of  the  veranda,  between  the  flower-pots  on  one 
side  and  the  wall  and  windows  of  the  house 
on  the  other,  made  this  a serious  consideration. 
If  I knocked  any  thing  down,  if  I made  the  least 
noise,  who  could  say  what  the  consequences 
jnight  be  ? 

I only  waited  to  put  the  matches  near  the 
candle  before  I extinguished  it,  and  groped  my 
way  back  into  the  sitting-room.  I locked  that 
door,  as  I had  locked  ray  bedroom-door— then 
quietly  got  out  of  the  window,  and  cautiously 
set  my  feet  on  the  leaden  roof  of  the  veranda. 
My  two  rooms  were  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  new  wing  of  the  house,  in  which  we  all 
lived,  and  I had  five  windows  to  pass  before  I 
could  reach  the  position  it  was  necessary  to 
take  up  immediately  over  the  library.  The 
first  window  belonged  to  a spare  room,  which 
was  empty.  The  second  and  third  windows 
belonged  to  Laura’s  room.  The  fourth  window 
belonged  to  Sir  Percival’s  room.  The  fifth  be- 
longed to  the  Countess’s  room.  The  others,  by 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  pass,  were 
the  windows  of  the  Count’s  dressing-room,  of 
the  bath-room,  and  of  the  second  empty  spare 
room. 

No  sound  reached  my  ears — the  black,  blind- 
ing darkness  of  the  night  was  all  round  me  when 
I first  stood  on  the  veranda,  except  at  that  part 
of  it  which  Madame  Fosco’s  window  overlook- 
ed. There,  at  the  very  place  above  the  library 
to  which  my  course  was  directed — there  I saw 
a gleam  of  light ! The  Countess  was  not  yet  in 
bod. 

It  was  too  late  to  draw  back ; it  was  no  time 
to  wait.  I determined  to  go  on  at  all  hazards, 
and  trust  for  security  to  my  own  caution  and  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  “ For  Laura’s  sake !” 
I thought  to  myself,  as  I took  the  first  step  for- 
ward on  the  roof,  with  one  hand  holding  my 
cloak  close  round  me,  and  the  other  groping 
against  the  wall  of  the  house.  It  was  better  to 
brush  close  by  the  wall  than  to  risk  striking  my 
feet  against  the  flower-pots  within  a few  inches 
of  me  on  the  other  side. 

I passed  the  dark  window  of  the  spare  room, 
trying  the  leaden  roof  at  each  step  with  my  foot, 
before  I risked  resting  my  weight  on  it.  I pass- 
ed the  dark  windows  of  Laura’s  room  (“God 
bless  her  and  keep  her  to-night  1”).  I passed 
the  dark  window  of  Sir  Pcreival’s  room.  Then 
I waited  a moment,  knelt  down,  with  my  hands 
to  support  me,  and  so  crept  to  my  position,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  low  wall  between  the 
bottom  of  the  lighted  window  and  the  veranda 
roof. 

When  I ventured  to  look  up  at  the  window 
itself  I found  that  the  top  of  it  only  was  open, 
and  that  the  blind  inside  was  drawn  down. 
While  I was  looking  I saw  the  shadow  of  Ma- 
dame Fosco  pass  across  the  white  field  of  the 
blind,  then  pass  slowly  back  again.  Thus  far 
she  could  not  have  heard  me,  or  the  shadow 
would  surely  have  stopped  at  the  blind,  even  if 
she  had  wanted  courage  enough  to  open  the 
window  and  look  out. 

I placed  myself  sideways  against  the  railing 
of  the  veranda,  first  ascertaining,  by  touching 
them,  the  position  of  the  flower-pots  on  either 
side  of  me.  There  was  room  enough  for  me  to 
sit  between  them,  and  no  more.  The  sweet- 
scented  leaves  of  the  flower  on  my  left  hand 
just  brushed  my  cheek  as  I lightly  rested  my 
head  against  the  railing. 

The  first  sounds  that  reached  me  from  below 
were  caused  by  the  opening  or  closing  (most 
probably  the  latter)  of  three  doors  in  succession 
— the  doors,  no  doubt,  leading  into  the  hall, 
and  into  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  library, 
which  the  Count  had  pledged  himself  to  exam- 
ine. The  first  object  that  I saw  was  the  red 
spark  again  traveling  out  into  the  night,  from 
under  the  veranda,  moving  away  toward  my  win- 
dow, waiting  a moment,  and  then  returning  to 
the  place  from  which  it  had  set  out. 

“The  devil  take  your  restlessness ! When  do 
you  mean  to  sit  down  ?”  growled  Sir  Percival’s 
voice  beneath  me. 

“Ouf!  how  hot  it  is!”  said  the  Count,  sigh- 
ing and  puffing  wearily. 

His  exclamation  was  followed  by  the  scraping 
of  the  garden  chairs  on  the  tiled  pavement  un- 
der the  veranda — the  welcome  sound  which  told 
me  they  were  going  to  sit  close  at  the  window, 
as  usual.  So  far  the  chance  was  mine.  The 
clock  in  the  turret  struck  the  quarter  to  twelve 
as  they  settled  themselves  in  their  chairs.  I 
heard  Madame  Fosco  through  the  open  window 
yawning,  and  saw  her  shadow  pass  once  more 
across  the  white  field  of  the  blind. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  began 
talking  together  below,  now  and  then  dropping 
their  voices  a little  lower  than  usual,  but  never 
sinking  them  to  a whisper.  The  strangeness 
and  peril  of  my  situation — the  dread,  which  I 
could  not  master,  of  Madame  Fosco’s  lighted 
window,  made  it  difficult,  almost  impossible  for 
*ue  at  first  to  keep  my  presence  of  mind,  and  to 
fix  njy  attention  solely  on  the  conversation  be- 
neath. For  some  minutes  I could  only  succeed 
m gathering  the  general  substance  of  it.  I un- 
derstood the  Count  to  say  that  the  one  window 
alight  was  his  wife’s ; that  the  ground-floor  of 
the  house  was  quite  clear ; and  that  they  might 
now  speak  to  each  other  without  fear  of  acci- 
dents. Sir  Percival 
braiding  his  friend 
slighted  his  wishes  a 
through  the  day. 


merely  answered  by  up- 
with  having  unjustifiably 
nd  neglected  his  interests 
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fended  himself  by  declaring  that  he  had  been 
beset  by  certain  troubles  and  anxieties  which 
had  absorbed  all  his  attention,  and  that  the  only 
safe  time  to  come  to  an  explanation  was  a time 
when  they  could  feel  quite  certain  of  being  nei- 
ther interrupted  nor  overheard.  “We  are  at  a 
serious  crisis  in  our  affairs,  Percival,”  he  said ; 
“ and  if  we  are  to  decide  on  the  future  at  all 
we  must  decide  secretly  to-night.” 

That  sentence  of  the  Count’s  was  the  first 
which  my  attention  was  ready  enough  to  master 
exactly  as  it  was  spoken.  From  this  point,  with 
certain  breaks  and  interruptions,  my  whole  in- 
terest fixed  breathlessly  on  the  conversation, 
and  I followed  it  word  for  word. 

“Crisis?”  repeated  Sir  Percival.  “It’s  a 
worse  crisis  than  you  think  for,  I can  tell  you  !” 

“So  I should  suppose,  from  your  behavior 
for  the  last  day  or  two,”  returned  the  other, 
coolly.  “ But  wait  a little.  Before  we  advance 
to  what  I do  not  know,  let  us  be  quite  certain 
of  what  I do  know.  Let  us  first  see  if  I am 
right  about  the  time  that  is  past,  before  I make 
any  proposal  to  you  for  the  time  that  is  to  come.” 

“ Stop  till  I get  the  brandy  and  water.  Have 
some  yourself.  ” 

“ Thank  you,  Percival.  The  cold  water  with 
pleasure,  a spoon,  and  the  basin  of  sugar.  Eau 
sucr6e,  my  friend — nothing  more.” 

“ Sugar  and  water  for  a man  of  your  age ! — 
There  ! mix  your  sickly  mess.  You  foreigners 
are  all  alike.” 

“ Now,  listen,  Percival.  I will  put  our  posi- 
tion plainly  before  you,  as  I understand  it;  and 
ou  shall  say  if  I am  right  or  wrong.  You  and 

both  came  back  to  this  house  from  the  Con- 
tinent, with  our  affairs  very  seriously  embar- 
rassed— ” 

“ Cut  it  short ! I wanted  some  thousands,  and 
you  some  hundreds — and  without  the  money 
we  were  both  in  a fair  way  to  go  to  the  dogs  to- 


money, set  Miss  Halcombe  writing  to  the  law- 
yer, for  the  first  time — ” 

“First  time?  what  do  you  mean?” 

“This.  Miss  Halcombe  has  written  to  the 
lawyer  for  the  second  time  to-day.” 

A chair  fell  on  the  pavement  of  the  veranda 
— fell  with  a crash,  as  if  it  had  been  struck  or 
kicked  down.  It  was  well  for  me  that  the 
Count’s  revelation  roused  Sir  Percival’s  anger 
as  it  did.  On  hearing  that  I had  been  again 
discovered  my  self-control  failed  me  at  the  crit- 
ical moment,  and  I started  so  that  the  railing 
against  which  I leaned  cracked  again.  How, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  had  he  found  me  out? 
The  letters  had  never  left  my  own  possession 
till  I myself  placed  them  in  Fanny’s  hands  at 
the  inn. 

“Thank  your  lucky  star,”  I heard  the  Count 
say  next,  “that  you  have  me  in  the  house  to 
uudo  the  harm  as  fast  as  you  do  it.  Thank 
your  lucky  star  that  I said  No  when  you  were 
mad  enough  to  talk  of  turning  the  key  to-day  on 
Miss  Halcombe,  as  you  turned  it,  in  your  mis- 
chievous folly,  on  your  wife.  Where  are  your 
eyes?  Can  you  look  at  Miss  Halcombe  and 
not  see  that  she  has  the  foresight  and  the  reso- 
lution of  a man?  With  that  woman  for  my 
friend,  I would  snap  these  fingers  of  mine  at  the 
world.  With  that  woman  for  my  enemy,  I,  with 
all  my  brains  and  experience — I,  Fosco,  cunning 
as  the  devil  himself,  as  you  have  told  me  a hun- 
dred times — I walk,  in  your  English  phrase,  upon 
egg  shells ! And  this  grand  creature — I drink 
her  health  in  my  sugar  and  water— this  grand 
creature,  who  stands  in  the  strength  of  her  love 
and  her  courage,  firm  as  a rock  between  us  two 
and  that  poor  flimsy  pretty  blonde  wife  of  yours 
— this  magnificent  woman,  whom  I admire  with 
all  my  soul,  though  I oppose  her  in  your  inter- 
ests and  in  mine,  you  drive  to  extremities,  as  if 
she  was  no  sharper  and  no  bolder  than  the  rest 
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gether.  There’s  the  situation.  Make  what  you 
can  of  it.  Go  on.” 

“Well,  Percival,  in  your  own  solid  English 
words  you  wanted  some  thousands  and  I want- 
ed some  hundreds,  and  the  only  way  of  getting 
them  was  for  you  to  raise  the  money  for  your 
own  necessities  (with  a small  margin  beyond  for 
my  poor  little  hundreds)  by  the  help  of  your 
wife.  What  did  I tell  you  about  your  wife  on 
our  way  to  England  ? and  what  did  I tell  you 
again,  when  we  had  come  here,  and  when  I had 
seen  for  myself  the  sort  of  woman  Miss  Hal- 
combe was  ?” 

“ How  should  I know  ? You  talked  nineteen 
to  the  dozen,  I suppose,  just  as  usual.” 

“I  said  this:  Human  ingenuity,  my  friend, 
has  hitherto  only  discovered  two  ways  in  which 
a man  can  manage  a woman.  One  way  is  to 
knock  her  down — a method  largely  adopted  by 
the  brutal  lower  orders  of  the  people,  but  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  refined  and  educated  classes 
above  them.  'Hie  other  way  (much  longer, 
much  more  difficult,  but  in  the  end  not  less 
certain)  is  never  to  accept  a provocation  at  a 
woman’s  hands.  It  holds  with  animals,  it  holds 
with  children,  and  it  holds  with  women,  who  are 
nothing  but  children  grown  up.  Quiet  resolu- 
tion is  the  one  quality  the  animals,  the  children, 
and  the  women  all  fail  in.  If  they  can  once 
shake  this  superior  quality  in  their  master,  they 
get  the  better  of  him.  If  they  can  never  suc- 
ceed in  disturbing  it,  he  gets  the  better  of  them. 
I said  to  you,  Remember  that  plain  truth  when 
you  want  your  wife  to  help  you  to  the  money. 
I said,  Remember  it  doubly  and  trebly  in  the 
presence  of  your  wife’s  sister,  Miss  Halcombe. 
Have  you  remembered  it?  Not  once,  in  all 
the  complications  that  have  twisted  themselves 
about  us  in  this  house.  Every  provocation  that 
your  wife  and  her  sister  could  offer  to  you  you 
instantly  accepted  from  them.  Your  mad  tem- 
per lost  the  signature  to  the  deed,  lost  the  ready 


of  her  sex.  Percival ! Percival ! you  deserve  to 
fail,  and  you  have  failed.” 

There  was  a pause.  I write  the  villain’s  words 
about  myself  because  I mean  to  remember  them, 
because  I hope  yet  for  the  day  when  I may 
speak  out,  once  for  all,  in  his  presence,  and  cast 
them  back,  one  by  one,  in  his  teeth. 

Sir  Percival  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
again. 

“Yes,  yes;  bully  and  bluster  as  much  as  you 
like,”  he  said,  sulkily;  “the  difficulty  about  the 
money  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  You  would 
be  for  taking  strong  measures  with  the  woman 
yourself,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I do.” 

“ We  will  come  to  that  second  difficulty  all  in 
good  time,”  rejoined  the  Count.  “You  may 
confuse  yourself,  Percival,  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  you  shall  not  confuse  me.  Let  the  question 
of  the  money  be  settled  first.  Have  I convinced 
your  obstinacy?  have  I shown  you  that  your 
temper  will  not  let  you  help  yourself?  — or 
must  I go  back  and  (as  you  put  it  in  your  dear 
straightforward  English)  bully  and  bluster  a 
little  more  ?” 

“Pooh ! It’s  easy  enough  to  grumble  at  me. 
Say  what  is  to  be  done — that’s  a little  harder.” 

“Is  it?  Bah!  This  is  what  is  to  be  done: 
You  give  up  all  direction  in  the  business  from 
to-night;  and  you  leave  it,  for  the  future,  in  my 
hands  only.  I am  talking  to  a Practical  British 
Man — ha?  Well,  Practical,  will  that  do  for 
you?” 

“ What  do  you  propose  if  I leave  it  all  to 
you?” 

“ Answer  me  first.  Is  it  to  be  in  my  hands 
or  not  ?” 

“ Say  it  is  in  your  hands— what  then  ?” 

“A  few  questions,  Percival,  to  begin  with.  I 
must  wait  a little  yet  to  let  circumstances  guide 
me ; and  I must  know,  in  every  possible  way, 
what  those  circumstances  are  likely  to  be.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose.  I have  told  you  already  that 


Miss  Halcombe  has  written  to  the  lawyer  to-day 
for  the  second  time.” 

“How  did  you  find  it  out?  What  did  she 
say  ?” 

“ If  I told  you,  Percival,  we  should  only  come 
back  at  the  end  to  where  wo  are  now.  Enough 
that  I have  found  out — and  the  finding  has 
caused  that  trouble  and  anxiety  which  made  me 
so  inaccessible  to  you  all  through  to-day.  Now 
to  refresh  my  memory  about  your  affairs — it  is 
some  time  since  I talked  them  over  with  yon. 
The  money  has  been  raised,  in  the  absence  of 
your  wife’s  signature,  by  means  of  bills  at  three 
months— raised  at  a cost  that  makes  my  poverty- 
stricken  foreign  hair  stand  on  end  to  think  of 
it ! When  the  bills  are  due,  is  there  really  and 
truly  no  earthly  way  of  paying  them  but  by  the 
help  of  your  wife  ?” 

“ None.” 

“What!  You  have  no  money  at  the  bank- 
er’s !” 

“A  few  hundreds,  when  I want  as  many 
thousands.” 

“Have  you  no  other  security  to  borrow 
upon  ?” 

“Not  a shred.” 

“What  have  you  actually  got  with  your  wife 
at  the  present  moment  ?” 

“ Nothing  but  the  interest  of  her  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds — barely  enough  to  pay  our  daily 
expenses.” 

“ What  do  you  expect  from  your  wife  ?” 

“Three  thousand  a year,  when  her  uncle 
dies.” 

“A  fine  fortune,  Percival.  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  this  uncle?  Old?” 

“ No — neither  old  nor  young.” 

“ A good-tempered,  freely-living  man  ? Mar- 
ried ? No,  I think  my  wife  told  me  not  mar- 
ried.” 

“ Of  course  not.  If  he  was  married,  and  had 
a son,  Lady  Glyde  would  not  be  next  heir  to 
the  property,  i’ll  tell  you  what  he  is.  He’s  a 
maudlin,  twaddling,  selfish  fool,  and  bores  ev- 
erybody who  comes  near  him  about  the  state  of 
his  health.” 

“ Men  of  that  sort,  Percival,  live  long  and 
marry  malevolently  when  you  least  expect  it. 
I don’t  give  you  much,  my  friend,  for  your 
chance  of  the  three  thousand  a year.  Is  there 
nothing  more  that  comes  to  you  from  your 
wife  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Absolutely  nothing?” 

“ Absolutely  nothing — except  in  case  of  her 
death.” 

“Aha!  in  the  case  of  her  death.” 

There  was  another  pause.  The  Count  moved 
from  the  veranda  to  the  gravel  walk  outside.  I 
knew  that  he  had  moved  by  his  voice.  “The 
rain  has  come  at  last,”  I heard  him  say.  It  had 
come.  The  state  of  my  clonk  showed  that  it 
had  been  falling  thickly  for  some  little  time. 

The  Count  went  back  under  the  veranda — I 
heard  the  chair  creak  beneath  his  weight  as  he 
sat  down  in  it  again. 

“Well,  Percival,”  he  said,  “and  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Glyde’s  death,  what  do  you  get  then  ?” 

“If  she  leaves  no  children — ” 

“ Which  she  is  likely  to  do?” 

“ Which  she  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do — ” 

“Yes?” 


“Why,  then  I get  her  twenty  thousand 
pounds.” 

“Paid  down?” 

“ Paid  down.” 

They  were  silent  once  more.  As  their  voices 
ceased  Madame  Fosco’s  shadow  darkened  the 
blind  again.  Instead  of  passing  this  time  it 
remained  for  a moment  quite  still.  I saw  her 
fingers  steal  round  the  corner  of  the  blind  and 
draw  it  on  one  side.  The  dim  white  outline  of 
her  face,  looking  out  straight  over  me,  appeared 
behind  the  window.  I kept  quitqjstill,  shrouded 
from  head  to  foot  in  my  black  cloak.  The  rain, 
which  was  fast  wetting  me,  dripped  over  the 
glass,  blurred  it,  and  prevented  her  from  seeing 
any  thing.  “More  rain!”  I heard  her  say  to 
herself.  She  dropped  the  blind,  and  I breathed 
again  freely. 

The  talk  went  on  below  me,  the  Count  re- 
suming it  this  time. 

“Percival!  do  you  care  about  your  wife?” 

“ Fosco!  that’s  rather  a downright  question.” 

“I  am  a downright  man,  and  I repeat  it.” 

“ Why  the  devil  do  you  look  at  me  in  that 
way  ?” 

“You  won’t  answer  me?  Well,  then,  let  us 
say  your  wife  dies  before  the  summer  is  out — ” 

“ Drop  it,  Fosco !” 

“ Let  us  say  your  wife  dies — ” 

“Drop  it,  I tell  you !” 

“In  that  case  you  would  gain  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  you  would  lose — ” 

“ I should  lose  the  chance  of  three  thousand 
a year.” 

“The  remote  chance,  Percival — the  remote 
chance  only.  And  you  want  money  at  once. 
In  your  position  the  gain  is  certain,  the  loss 
doubtful.” 

“ Speak  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  me.  Some 
of  the  money  I want  has  been  borrowed  for  you. 
And  if  you  come  to  gain  my  wife’s  death  would 
be  ten  thousand  pounds  in  your  wife’s  pocket. 
Sharp  as  you  are  you  seem  to  have  conveniently 
forgotten  Madame  Fosco  s legacy.  Don’t  look 
at  me  in  that  way!  I won’t  have  it!  What 
with  your  looks  and  your  questions,  upon  my 
soul  you  make  my  flesh  creep !” 

“Your  flesh?  Does  flesh  mean  conscience 
in  English  ? I speak  of  your  wife’s  death  as  I 
speak  of  a possibility.  Why  not  ? The  respect- 
able lawyers  who  scribble-scrabbla  yonr  deeds 
and  your  wills  look  the  deaths  of  living  people 
in  the  face.  Do  lawyers  make  your  flesh  creep  ? 
Why  should  I?  It  is  my  business  to-night  to 
clear  up  your  position  beyond  the  possibility 
of  mistake — and  I have  now  done  it.  Here  is 
your  posi|iQ04  - If  wife_lives,  you  pay  those 
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bills  with  her  signature  to  the  parchment.  If 
your  wife  dies,  you  pay  them  with  her  death.” 

As  he  spoke  the  light  in  Madame  Fosco’s 
room  was  extinguished,  and  the  whole  second 
floor  of  the  house  was  now  sunk  in  darkness. 

“Talk!  talk!”  grumbled  Sir Percival.  “One 
would  think,  to  hear  you,  that  my  wife’s  sig- 
nature to  the  deed  was  got  already.” 

“ You  have  left  the  matter  in  my  hands,”  re- 
torted the  Count;  “and  I have  more  than  two 
months  before  me  to  turn  round  in.  Say  no 
more  about  it,  if  you  please,  for  the  present. 
When  the  bills  are  due  you  will  see  for  your- 
self if  my  ‘talk!  talk!’  is  worth  something,  or 
if  it  is  not.  And  now,  Percival,  having  done 
with  the  money  matters  for  to-night,  I can  place 
my  attention  at  your  disposal  if  you  wish  to 
consult  me  on  that  second  difficulty,  which  has 
mixed  itself  up  with  our  little  embarrassments, 
and  which  has  so  altered  you  for  the  worse  that 
I hardly  know  you  again.  Speak,  my  friend — 
and  pardon  me  if  I shock  your  fiery  national 
tastes  by  mixing  myself  a second  glass  of  sugar- 
and-water.” 

“ It’s  very  well  to  say  speak,”  replied  Sir  Per- 
cival, in  a far  more  quiet  and  more  polite  tone 
than  he  had  yet  adopted ; “ but  it’s  not  so  easy 
to  know  how  to  begin.” 

“Shall  I help  you?”  suggested  the  Count. 
“ Shall  I give  this  private  difficulty  of  yours  a 
name  ? What  if  I call  it — Anne  Catherick  ?” 

“Look  here,  Fosco,  you  and  I have  known 
each  other  for  a long  time ; and,  if  you  have 
helped  me  out  of  one  or  two  scrapes  before  this, 
I have  done  the  best  I could  to  help  you  in  re- 
turn as  far  as  money  would  go.  We  have  made 
as  many  friendly  sacrifices,  on  both  sides,  as 
men  could ; but  we  have  had  our  secrets  from 
each  other,  of  course — haven’t  we?” 

“You  have  had  a secret  from  me,  Percival. 
There  is  a skeleton  in  your  cupboard  here  at 
Blackwater  Park  that  has  peeped  out,  in  these 
last  few  days,  at  other  people  besides  yourself.” 

“Well,  suppose  it  has.  If  it  doesn’t  concern 
you  you  needn’t  be  curious  about  it,  need  you  ?” 

“Do  I look  curious  about  it?” 

“Yes,  you  do.” 

“So!  so!  my  face  speaks  the  truth  then? 
What  an  immense  foundation  of  good  there 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a man  who  arrives  at 
my  age,  and  whose  face  has  not  yet  lost  the 
habit  of  speaking  the  truth ! Come,  Glyde,  let 
us  be  candid  one  with  the  other.  This  secret 
of  yours  has  sought  me:  I have  not  sought  it. 
Let  us  say  I am  curious — do  you  ask  me,  as 
your  old  friend,  to  respect  your  secret,  and  to 
leave  it,  once  for  all,  in  your  own  keeping?” 

“Yes — that’s  just  what  I do  ask.” 

“ Then  my  curiosity  is  at  an  end.  It  dies  in 
me  from  this  moment.” 

“Do  you  really  mean  that?” 

“What  makes  you  doubt  me?” 

“I  have  some  experience,  Fosco,  of  your 
roundabout  ways,  and  I am  not  so  sure  that 
you  won’t  worm  it  out  of  me  after  all.” 

The  chair  below  suddenly  creaked  again — I 
felt  the  trellis-work  pillar  under  me  shake  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  Count  had  started  to  his 
feet  and  struck  it  with  his  hand  in  indignation. 

“ Percival ! Percival  1”  he  cried,  passionately, 
“do  you  know  me  no  better  than  that?  Has 
all  your  experience  shown  you  nothing  of  my 
character  yet  ? I am  a man  of  the  antique  type ! 
1 am  capable  of  the  most  exalted  acts  of  virtue 
— when  I have  the  chance  of  performing  them. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  my  life  that  I have 
had  few  chances.  My  conception  of  friendship 
is  sublime!  Is  it  my  fault  that  your  skeleton 
has  peeped  out  at  me  ? Why  do  I confess  my 
curiosity?  You  poor  superficial  Englishman, 
it  is  to  magnify  my  own  self-control.  I could 
draw  your  secret  out  of  you,  if  I liked,  as  I 
draw  this  finger  out  of  the  palm  of  my  hand — 
you  know  I could ! But  you  have-  appealed  to 
iny  friendship;  and  the  duties  of  friendship  are 
sacred  to  me.  See ! I trample  my  base  curiosity 
under  my  feet.  My  exalted  sentiments  lift  me 
above  it.  Recognize  them,  Percival!  imitate 
them,  Percival ! Shake  hands — I forgive  you.” 

llis  voice  faltered  over  the  last  words — fal- 
tered, as  if  he  was  actually  shedding  tears ! 

Sir  Percival  confusedly  attempted  to  excuse 
himself.  But  the  Count  was  too  magnanimous 
to  listen  to  him. 

“No!”  he  said.  “When  my  friend  has 
wounded  me  I can  pardon  him  without  apolo- 
gies. Tell  me,  in  plain  words,  do  you  want  my 
help?” 

“ Yes,  badly  enough.” 

“ And  you  can  ask  for  it  without  compromis- 
ing yourself?” 

“I  can  try,  at  any  rate.” 

“'Try,  then.” 

“Well,  this  is  how  it  stands:  I told  you  to- 
day that  I had  done  my  best  to  find  Anne  Ca- 
therick and  failed.” 

“Yes,  yon  did.” 

“ Fosco  ! I’m  a lost  man  if  I don't  find  her.” 

“ Ha ! Is  it  so  serious  as  that  ?” 

A little  stream  of  light  traveled  out  under 
the  veranda  and  fell  over  the  gravel-walk. 
The  Count  had  taken  the  lamp  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  room  to  see  his  friend  clearly  by  the 
light  of  it. 

“ Yes !”  he  said.  “ Your  face  speaks  the 
truth  this  time.  Serious,  indeed — as  serious  as 
the  money  matters  themselves.” 

“ More  serious.  As  true  as  I sit  here  more 
serious !” 

The  light  disappeared  again,  and  the  talk 
went  on. 

“ I showed  you  the  letter  to  mv  wife  that 
Anne  Catherick  hid  in  the  sand,”  Sir  Percival 
continued.  “There’s  no  boasting  in  that  letter, 
Fosco — she  does  know  the  Secret.” 

“ Say  as  little  as  possible,  Percival,  in  my 
presence,  of  the  Secret.  Does  she  know  it  from 


“Two  women  in  possession  of  your  private 
mind — bad,  bad,  bad,  my  friend ! One  question 
here  before  we  go  any  farther.  The  motive  of 
your  shutting  up  the  daughter  in  the  asylum  is 
now  plain  enough  to  me ; but  the  maimer  of 
her  escape  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Do  you  sus- 
pect the  people  in  charge  of  her  of  closing  their 
eyes  purposely  at  the  instance  of  some  enemy 
of  yours,  who  could  afford  to  make  it  worth 
their  while.?” 

“No;  she  was  the  best-behaved  patient  they 
had — and,  like  fools,  they  trusted  her.  She’s 
just  mad  enough  to  be  shut  up,  and  just  sane 
enough  to  ruin  me  when  she’s  at  large — if  you 
understand  that  ?” 

“I  do  understand  it.  Now,  Percival,  come 
at  once  to  the  point,  and  then  I shall  know 
what  to  do.  Where  is  the  danger  of  your  posi- 
tion at  the  present  moment?” 

“Anne  Catherick  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  in  communication  with  Lady  Glyde — there’s 
the  danger  plain  enough.  Who  can  read  the 
letter  she  hid  in  the  sand  and  not  see  that  my 
wife  is  in  possession  of  the  secret,  deny  it  as 
she  may  ?” 

“One  moment,  Percival.  If  Lady  Glyde 
does  know  the  secret,  she  must  know  also  that 
it  is  a compromising  secret  for  you.  As  your 
wife,  surely  it  is  her  interest  to  keep  it?” 

“ Is  it  ? I’m  coming  to  that.  It  might  be  her 
interest  if  she  cared  two  straws  about  me.  But 
I happen  to  be  an  encumbrance  in  the  way  of 
another  man.  She  was  in  love  with  him  before 
she  married  me — she’s  in  love  with  him  now — 
an  infernal  vagabond  of  a drawing -master, 
named  Hartriglit.” 

“My  dear  friend!  what  is  there  extraordina- 
ry in  that?  They  are  all  in  love  with  some 
other  man.  Who  gets  the  first  of  a woman’s 
heart?  In  all  my  experience  I have  never  yet 
met  with  the  man  who  was  Number  One.  N um- 
ber Two,  sometimes.  Number  Three,  Four, 
Five,  often.  Number  One,  never!  He  exists, 
of  course — but  I have  not  met  with  him.” 

“Wait!  I haven’t  done  yet.  Who  do  you 
think  helped  Anne  Catherick  to  get  the  start, 
when  the  people  from  the  madhouse  were  after 
her?  Hartright.  Who  do  you  think  saw  her 
again  in  Cumberland?  Hartright.  Both  times 
he  spoke  to  her  alone.  Stop ! don’t  interrupt 
me.  The  scoundrel’s  as  sweet  on  my  wife  as 
she  is  on  him.  He  knows  the  secret,  and  she 
knows  the  secret.  Once  let  them  both  get  to- 
gether again,  and  it’s  her  interest  and  his  inter- 
est to  turn  their  information  against  me.” 

“ Gently,  Percival — gently ! Are  you  insen- 
sible to  the  virtue  of  Lady  Glyde  ?” 

“That  for  the  virtue  of  Lady  Glyde!  I be- 
lieve in  nothing  about  her  but  her  money. 
Don’t  you  see  how  the  case  stands  ? She  might 
be  harmless  enough  by  herself ; but  if  she  and 
that  vagabond  Hartright — ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I see.  Where  is  Mr.  Hartright?” 

“ Out  of  the  country.  If  lie  means  to  keep  a 
whole  skin  on  his  bones  I recommend  him  not 
to  come  back  in  a hurry.” 

“Arc  you  sure  he  is  out  of  the  country?” 

“Certain.  I had  him  watched  from  the  time 
he  left  Cumberland  to  the  time  he  sailed.  Oh, 
I’ve  been  careful,  I can  tell  you!  Anne  Cath- 
crick  lived  with  some  people  at  a farm-house 
near  Limmeridgc.  I went  there  myself,  after 
she  had  given  me  the  slip,  and  made  sure  that 
they  knew  nothing.  I gave  her  mother  a form 
of  letter  to  write  to  Miss  Halcombc,  exonera- 
ting me  from  any  bad  motive  in  putting  her 
under  restraint.  I’ve  spent,  I’m  afraid  to  say 
how  much,  in  trying  to  trace  her.  And,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  she  turns  up  here,  and  escapes  me 
on  my  own  property ! How  do  I know  who  else 
may  see  her,  who  else  may  speak  to  her  ? That 
prying  scoundrel,  Hartright,  may  come  back 
without  my  knowing  it,  and  may  make  use  of 
her  to-morrow — ” 

“Not  he,  Percival ! While  I am  on  the  spot, 
and  while  that  woman  is  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
will  answer  for  our  laying  hands  on  her  before 
Mr.  Hartright — even  if  he  does  come  back.  I 
see!  yes,  yes,  I see!  The  finding  of  Anne 
Catherick  is  the  first  necessity:  make  your 
mind  easy  about  the  rest.  Your  wife  is  here, 
under  your  thumb ; Miss  Ilalcombe  is  insepar- 
able from  her,  and  is,  therefore,  under  your 
thumb  also;  and  Mr.  Hartright  is  out  of  the 
country.  This  invisible  Anne  of  yours  is  all  we 
have  to  think  of  for  the  present.  Yon  have 
made  your  inquiries?” 

“Yes.  I have  been  to  her  mother;  I have 
ransacked  the  village — and  all  to  no  purpose.” 

“ Is  her  mother  to  be  depended  on  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“She  has  told  your  secret  once.” 

“ She  won’t  tell  it  again.” 

“ Why  not  ? Are  her  own  interests  concern- 
ed in  keeping  it  as  well  as  yours?” 

“Yes — deeply  concerned.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it,  Percival,  for  your 
sake.  Don’t  be  discouraged,  my  friend.  Our 
money  matters,  as  I told  you,  leave  me  plenty 
of  time  to  turn  round  in  ; and  I may  search  for 
Anne  Catherick  to-morrow  to  a better  purpose 
than  you.  One  last  question  before  we  go  to 
bed.” 

“ What  is  it?” 

“ It  is  this.  When  I went  to  the  boat-house 
to  tell  Lady  Glyde  that  the  little  difficulty  of 
her  signature  was  put  off,  accident  took  me 
there  in  time  to  see  a strange  woman  parting  in 
a very  suspicious  manner  from  your  wife.  But 
accident  did  not  bring  me  near  enough  to  see 
this  same  woman’s  face  plainly.  I must  know 
how  to  recognize  our  invisible  Anne.  What  is 
she  like  ?” 

“Like?  Come!  I’ll  tell  you  in  two  words. 
She’s  a sickly  likeness  of  my  wife.” 

The  chair  creaked,  and  the  pillar  shook  once 
more.  The  Count  was  on  his  feet  again — this 
time  in  astonishment. 

“ What ! ! !”  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 
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“Fancy  my  wife,  after  a bad  illness,  with  a 
touch  of  something  wrong  in  her  head — and 
there  is  Anne  Catherick  for  you,”  answered  Sir 
Percival. 

“Are  they  related  to  each  other?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.” 

“And  yet  so  like?” 

“Yes,  so  like.  What  are  you  laughing 
about  ?” 

There  was  no  answer  and  no  sound  of  any 
kind,  the  Count  was  laughing  in  his  smooth, 
silent,  internal  way. 

“What  are  you  laughing  about?”  reiterated 
Sir  Percival. 

“ Perhaps  at  my  own  fancies,  my  good  friend. 
Allow  me  my  Italian  humor — do  1 not  come  of 
the  illustrious  nation  which  invented  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Punch  ? Well,  well,  well,  I shall  know 
Anne  Catherick  when  I see  her — and  so  enough 
for  to-night.  Make  your  mind  easy,  Percival. 
Sleep,  my  son,  the  sleep  of  the  just ; and  see 
what  I will  do  for  you  when  daylight  comes  to 
help  us  both.  I have  my  projects  and  my  plans 
here  in  my  big  head.  You  shall  pay  those  bills 
and  find  Anne  Catherick — my  sacred  word  of 
honor  on  it,  but  you  shall!  Am  I a friend  to 
be  treasured  in  the  best  corner  of  your  heart,  or 
am  I not?  Am  I worth  those  loans  of  money 
which  you  so  delicately  reminded  me  of  a little 
while  since  ? Whatever  you  do,  never  wound 
me  in  my  sentiments  any  more.  Recognize 
them,  Percival ! imitate  them,  Percival ! I for- 
give you  again;  I shake  hands  again.  Good- 
night!” 


Not  another  word  was  spoken.  I heard  the 
Count  close  the  library  door.  I heard  Sir  Per- 
cival barring  up  the  window-shutters.  It  had 
been  raining,  raining  all  the  time.  I was  cramped 
by  my  position,  and  chilled  to  the  bones.  When 
I first  tried  to  move  the  effort  was  so  painful 
to  me  that  I was  obliged  to  desist.  I tried  a 
second  time,  and  succeeded  in  rising  to  my 
knees  on  the  wet  roof. 

As  I crept  to  the  wall  and  raised  myself 
against  it  I looked  back,  and  saw  the  window 
of  the  Count’s  dressing-room  gleam  into  light. 
My  sinking  courage  flickered  up  in  me  again 
and  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  his  window  as  I stole 
my  way,  step  by  step,  back  along  the  wall  of 
the  house. 

The  clock  struck  the  quarter-past  one  when  I 
laid  my  hands  on  the  window-sill  of  my  own 
room.  I had  seen  nothing  and  heard  nothing 
which  could  lead  me  to  suppose  that  my  retreat 
had  been  discovered. 
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CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  April  2,  in  the  Senate,  the  Territorial  res- 
olutions of  Senator  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  were  taken  up 
nnd  speeches  made  thereon  by  Senators  Saulsbury,  of 
Delaware,  Ten  Kyck,  of  New  Jersey,  Brown,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  Wigfall,  of  Texas. In  the  House,  the  bill 

prohibiting  polygamy  in  Utah  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Millson,  of  Virginia,  spoke  urgently  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  prohibitory  bill,  on  moral  grounds.  Air. 
Pryor  maintained  the  same  views,  taking  pains  to  show 
the  distinction  between  Slavery  and  Polygamy,  as  sub- 
jects of  such  legislation,  and  arguing  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  Territories.  The  opposite  opin- 
ions were  advocated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  who 
saw  nothing  but  a useless  and  mischievous  precedent  in 
the  bill.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Messrs.  Etheridge 
and  Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  expressed  their  design  to  vote 
for  the  measure;  but  deprecated  precipitate  action  m a 
matterso  momentous.  Without  definite  result,  tliellouse 
adjourned. 

On  Tuesday,  April  3,  in  the  Senate,  there  were  reported 
bills  organizing  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Colorado. 
Senator  Green,  of  Missouri,  introduced  resolutions  sug- 
gesting charges  against  William  Medill,  Controller  of 
the  Treasury,  the  principal  misdemeanor  being  his  al- 
leged refusal  to  adjust  an  account  with  the  contractors 
for  the  Vera  Cruz  mail,  notwithstanding  an  act  of  Con- 
gress directing  him  to  do  so.  The  resolutions  demanded 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Medill.  Resolutions  providing  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  bringing  tho 
Japanese  Embassy  to  this  country  were  adopted.  The 
House  bill  in  regard  to  new  contracts  for  a daily  over- 
land mail  was  referred.  A commission  was  ordered  for 
the  adj  ustment  of  American  claims  upon  Paraguay.  The 
Homestead  bill  of  the  House  was  called  up  at  the  instance 
of  Senator  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  who  urged  its  passage, 
and  was  followed  in  an  able  and  telling  speech  by  Sen- 
ator Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  who  also  sustained  the 

measure. In  the  House,  Mr.  M‘Clernand,  of  Illinois, 

made  a set  speech  in  opposition  to  the  pending  anti- 
polygamy bill.  Mr.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  as  was  also  Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Noell  urged  a variety  of  reasons  against  it,  which  were 
strengthened  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Keitt,  of  South 
Carolina.  Air.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts,  was  for  par- 
titioning Utah  between  the  two  projected  Territories  upon 
its  eastern  and  western  frontiers ; and  so  solving  the  diffi- 
culty, without  direct  legislation.  At  the  Bame  time,  he 
was  unfriendly  to  the  organization  of  the  new  Territories. 
At  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Keitt  was  still  speaking  ad- 
versely to  the  bill. 

On  Wednesday,  April  4,  in  the  Senate,  various  docu- 
ments were  presented ; after  which  Senator  Green  called 
up  his  resolutions  in  reference  to  Mr.  Medill,  and  moved 
their  reference  to  the  appropriate  committee.  Senator 
Saulsbury  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  reference.  Senator 
Pugh  moved  a postponement  of  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Ale- 
dill  was  absent,  and  detained  by  sickness  in  Ohio.  Sen- 
ator Green,  however,  insisted  upon  his  motion,  alleging 
that  the  Controller  had  been  furnished  with  a copy  of 
the  resolutions  prior  to  his  departure.  He  was  opposed 
by  Senators  Bayard  and  Benjamin,  and  finally  the  sub- 
ject gave  way  to  the  Homestead  Bill,  as  the  special  or- 
der, Senator  Pugh  advocating  the  bill  with  amendments. 
Senator  Wigfall  followed,  opposing  the  measure  in  a 
speech  of  great  length.  A resolution,  offered  by  Senator 
Sumner,  calling  for  copies  of  correspondence  in  the  State 
Department  relative  to  military  service  exacted  from 

American  citizens  abroad,  was  adopted.- In  the  House, 

the  Military  Academy  Appropriation  Bill  was  reported 
from  the  Military  Committee,  with  a recommendation 
that  the  Senate  amendment,  authorizing  a regiment  of 
Texan  Volunteers,  be  concurred  in.  Air.  Keitt  then  re- 
sumed from  Tuesday  his  remarks  against  the  Polygamy 
Bill;  and  was  followed  by  Air.  Gooch,  of  Alassacliusetts, 
who  advocated  amendments,  and  opposed  the  plan  of 
partition  favored  by  Mr.  Thayer.  Air.  Simms,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  for  the  measure.  His  remarks  called  out 
Air.  Hooper,  the  Utah  delegate,  who  denied  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Aiormons.  At  this  stage  Air.  Nelson 
called  for  the  previous  question,  which  was  ordered  by  a 
vote  of  114  to  75.  Air.  Nelson  then  spoke  for  an  hour  in 
advocacy  of  the  bill. 

On  Thursday,  April  5,  in  the  Senate,  the  Indian  Ap- 
propriation Bill  coming  up.  Senator  Latham  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  that  California  be  permitted  to  provide 
for  her  own  Indians.  Without  further  discussion  the 
subject  was  laid  aside,  and  the  Homestead  debate  was 


resumed.  The  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Fitch,  pro- 
viding for  the  retention  by  Government  of  altc mate  quar- 
ter sections,  was  rejected.  Senator  Brown,  of  A!  ississippi 
referred  to  a bill  he  had  to  offer  us  a substitute,  the  dis! 
tiuctive  trait  of  which  was  to  extend  the  period  of  pie- 
emption,  and  to  prevent  the  ejection  of  settlers.  Senator 
Green,  of  Alissouri,  attacked  the  whole  scheme  of  fit  e 
lands  or  homesteads  as  mischievous,  and  as  a product  of 

reckless  and  dangerous  partisanship. In  the  Home, 

Mr.  Sherman,  from  tho  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means’ 
reported  the  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill.  Air.  Nelson 
then  resumed  and  closed  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  Utah 
Polygamy  Bill,  and  was  followed  by  Air.  Hooper,  the 
Aiormon  delegate,  who  threatened  that  the  passage  of 
the  act  would  revive  the  ill-feeling  between  his  people 
and  the  Government,  which  had  so  lately  been  extin- 
guished. The  substitutes  proposed  by  Alessrs.  Branch 
nnd  APClernand  were  successively  put  to  vote  and  reject- 
ed. The  bill  finally  passed  by  149  yeas  to  CO  nays.  Air. 
Sickles,  of  New  York,  claiming  to  speak  to  a privileged 
question,  referred  to  the  contest  for  his  scat,  and  pro- 
duced and  commented  upon  the  notice  which  Air.  Will- 
iamson, in  response  to  the  House  resolution,  had  caused 
to  be  served  upon  him.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  upon  Elections.  The  Tariff  Loan  Bill  was 
taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole ; and  Air.  Lovejoy, 
of  Illinois,  made  a violently  radical  speech  on  the  slav- 
ery issue.  A portion  of  his  remarks  caused  great  excite- 
ment among  Southern  members. 

On  Friday,  April  6,  in  the  Senate,  forty-two  private 
bills  were  passed,  including  all  the  House  bills  of  that 
character.  A bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  loca- 
tion of  United  States  courts  at  Binghamton,  New  York. 
The  House  resolution  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  mon- 
ey for  public  works  at  Chicago  was  adopted. In  the 

House,  seventeen  private  bills  were  passed.  Air.  Co- 
vode,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a committee  engaged  in 
making  investigation  into  the  electioneering  tacticB  of 
the  Democrats,  made  a report  setting  forth  that  Collect- 
or Schell,  of  New  York,  refuses  to  divulge  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  to  a fund  raised  in  this  city  for  party  pur- 
poses during  the  last  Presidential  canvass.  The  report 
concluded  with  a recommendation  that  the  Speaker  cause 
the  arrest  of  Air.  Schell,  and  that  he  be  held  to  answer 
for  contempt.  The  subject  was  laid  over  till  Monday, 
when  a counter  report  will  be  made.  A resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  the  President  to  communicate  what- 
ever information  ho  may  have  relative  to  the  expulsion 
of  American  citizens  from  Mexico  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  by  Aliramon.  Several  other  subjects 
were  brought  up,  none  of  them,  however,  of  importance. 

FRACAS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

On  April  5,  during  Air.  Lovejoy’s  speech  on  Slavery,  a 
fracas  occurred.  Air.  Pryor  rose  to  a point  of  order,  and 
approached  the  speaker  menacingly. 

Mr.  Pbyob.  “That  is  my  point  of  order.  Let  him  talk 
over  there,  but  he  shall  not  come  to  this  side  to  shake 
his  fists  in  a menacing  and  ruffianly  manner  at  us." 

The  Chairman,  “I  request  gentlemen  to  take  their 
seats  and  come  to  order." 

Great  confusiorf  in  front  of  the  desk— a dozen  members 
from  the  Democratic  side  menacing  Air.  Lovejoy,  who 
was  supported  by  his  friends  from  the  Republican  side. 

Air.  Cox.  “ Let  him  go  back  to  his  scat  and  resume — " 

Air.  Barksdale  (shaking  a heavy  gold-headed  cane  at 
Lovejoy)  said,  “ You  lying  Bcoundrel,  come  over  here  if 
you  dare!” 

Great  confusion,  and  a collision  imminent. 

The  Chairman.  “I  beg  respectfully  to  request  that 
gentlemen  will  take  their  seats." 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  request  by  the  excited 
circle  that  now  stood  in  front  of  the  desk. 

The  Chairman.  “I  request  members  to  assist  me  in 
preserving  order.” 

Air.  Adrain,  of  New  Jersey.  “ Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  avert  this  difficulty  would  be  for  the  gentleman  to 
speak  from  his  seat.  We  all  know  him  to  be  a man  of 
courage,  and  that  lie  can  not  be  intimidated." 

Air.  Pryor.  “Nobody  wnnts  to  intimidate  him.  I 
give  him  credit  for  courage.” 

Air.  Lovejoy.  “Nobody  can  intimidate  me." 

Great  noise  and  confusion,  several  members  address- 
ing Air.  Lovejoy  in  any  but  a complimentary  way.  But, 
though  fingers  and  fists  and  heads  all  shook  and  wagged 
most  ominously  around  him,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
stood  unmoved  amidst  friends  and  foes. 

Air.  Adrain.  “ I know  that  no  one  desires  to  intimi- 
date him,  and  it  is  therefore  better  that  the  gentleman 
should  go  and  Rpeak  from  his  seat.'’ 

Mr.  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York  (making  himself 
heard  over  the  tumult).  “I  move  that  the  Committee 
rise  if  this  disturbance  do  not  cease.” 

The  Chairman.  “Will  gentlemen  take  their  seats?” 

No  acquiescence— gentlemen’s  tongues,  fingers,  and 
heads  all  going  together,  and  all  threatening  the  gentle- 
man in  the  centre.  While  the  noisy  spirits  were  thus 
working  themselves  into  a fury,  or  were  taking  this  way 
to  get  rid  of  what  was  within,  one  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, whose  tongue  subsequently  came  into  action,  was 
noticed  to  be  very  intent  on  paring  his  nails  with  tho 
blade  of  a rather  formidable  knife.  The  occupation  was 
suspicious,  and  the  sinister  look  of  the  operator  was  more 
so.  In  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  uproar  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  catch  the  remarks  of  every  member. 

Mr.  1’ryor.  “ I repeat,  lie  does  not  belong  to  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  he  should  speak  from  the  side  to  which 
he  belongB." 

Air.  Singleton,  of  Alississippi.  “He  came  over  shak- 
ing his  fists  at  us,  hut  he  must  not  do  it.” 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky.  “Air.  Chairman,  there  is 
a rule  of  the  House  which  requires  members  to  speak 
from  their  seats.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  not 
in  his  seat  when  he  commenced  speaking.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  can  not  and  shall  not  cross  this  aisle  in 
a menacing  manner  to  threaten  our  side  of  the  House — I 
tell  him  that,  let  the  consequences  be  wliat  they  may,  lie 
must  speak  from  his  seat,  and  ho  shall  and  must  do  it." 


THE  COMMITTEE  RISES. 

Several  Voices.  “ Call  the  Sergeant-at-Arms." 

Air.  Grow  (Pa.).  “Let  the  committee  rise." 

The  Chairman.  “Will  gentlemen  take  their  seats?” 

No  compliance.  Confusion  raging  in  front  of  the  desk. 

Air.  Cox.  “Why  does  not  the  Chairman  insist  on  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  taking  his  seat  ?” 

The  Chairman  here  called  upon  the  Scrgcant-at-Arms 
to  execute  his  office  and  restore  order. 

Mr.  Burnett.  “You  may  call  upon  your  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  but  I shall  not  do  it." 

The  deputy  Sergeant-at-Arms  here  approached  with 
his  mace,  which  he  carried  in  a very  humble  manner, 
and  witli  a very  undecided  and  downcast  look.  As  he 
walked  to  the  ring  he  was  told  very  emphatically  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  enforce  order.  And  still  the  clamor 
and  uproar  were  kept  up,  and  from  out  of  the  centre  of 
the,  ring  strode 

Air.  Kellogg,  who,  in  n stentorian  voice,  declared, 
“Tho  gentleman  shall  speak.  lie  shall  not  commit  a 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  lie  shall  have  his 
rights  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  nnd  if  he  vi- 
olates them  I shall  be  the  first  to  rebuke  him ; but  be 
shall  speak.” 

A general  fight  at  one  time  seemed  imminent,  and  the 
wildest  excitement  every  where  prevailed. 

The  Spenker  was  called  in  to  resume  his  Beat,  when 
the  Chairman  reported  that  the  committee  rose,  owing  to 
the  disorder. 

Finally  comparative  quiet  was  restored. 

Air.  Sherman  said,  “ We  are  in  good  order  now.” 


SCENE  BEFORE  THE  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Herald  says:  “The  examination  of  Air.  Butter- 
worth  before  the  Covode  Investigating  Committee  has 
been  closed.  Before  the  testimony  was  signed,  Mr.  But- 
terworth,  addressing  himself  to  Air.  Train,  a member  of 
the  committee  from  Massachusetts,  said, 

“Sir,— ‘In  the  course  of  this  investigation  you  pro- 
pounded to  me  questions  personally  offensive.  You  in 
effect  asked  me  to  state  if  I had  not  bargained  with  the 
President  and  bartered  my  principles  to  retain  my  place. 
In  order  that  no  unjust  inferences  might  bo  drawn  from 
a refusal,  I consented  to  answer  the  question.  I regard 
this  ns  a personal  insult,  and  one  to  which  I do  not  in- 
tend quietly  to  submit.  I now  give  you  an  opportunity 

intend  !».«„  dir.  I 
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wns  requested  to  sric  the  question,  and  did  so  simply  to 
ascertain  if  the  President  had  used  any  improper  influ- 
ences in  t ie  matter.' 

“ Mr.  li  utter  worth.  4 You  luid  no  riglit  to  propound 
an  Impertinent  question  to  me  to  gratily  the  malignancy 
of  con  urlly  slanderers.  If  yon  had  ventured  such  a 
query  in  the  streets  I should  have  resented  the  insult  on 
!he  spot:  and  I do  not  intend  to  permit  any  member  of 
-lii'  id  hi  a hind  hi  ffiolal  posi- 

tion to  e cu  pc  a ju  t.  personal  responsibility.' 

“Mr.  Olin  (member  of  the  Committee).  ‘I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  Sir,  that  you  have  any  right  to  hold  any 
member  personally  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties;  and,  so  far  ns  I am  concerned,  I do  not 
intend  to  be  intimidated  by  threats.’ 

“Mr.  I*  utter  worth.  1 1 make  no  threats.  I state  a 
fact;  and  I now  submit  the  matter  to  the  action  of  the 
Committee.  My  action  will  be  determined  by  yours.' 

“Mr.  Covode.  4 1 see  no  objection  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  question,  and  answer  also;  but  you  had  better  let 
the  testimony  stand  until  the  Committee  close  their  la- 
bors, and  this  can  be  left  out  of  the  printed  report.' 

“To  this  Mr.  Butterworth  assented,  and  the  affair  was 
thuB  amicably  adjusted.’’ 

ELECTIONS  IN  CONNECTICUT  AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 

State  elections  took  place  in  Connecticut  on  2d,  and 
Rhode  Island  on  4th  inst.  In  the  former  State,  the  Re- 
publicans carried  their  Governor  by  nbout  570  majority, 
being  a Democratic  gain  of  neurly  1000.  In  Rhode  Isl- 
and the  Democratic  candidate,  who  was  also  supported 
by  tile  44  Conservative  Republicans,"  was  elected  by  about 
11500  majority.  Much  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
Rhode  Island  on  the  occasion. 

ANOTHER  CONGRESSIONAL  ROW. 

The  Herald? 8 Washington  correspondent  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a difficulty,  which  occurred  on  Satur- 
day between  Messrs.  Van  Wyck  of  New  York  and  Hind- 
man of  Arkansas: 

“There  was  almost  a street  collision  this  forenoon, 
about  10  o'clock,  between  two  Congressmen,  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hindman  of  Arkansas,  in 
front  of  the  National  Hotel.  There  are  various  interpre- 
tations of  the  affair  afloat,  but  tiie  following  I obtained 
from  an  eye-witness:  ‘Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  standing  upon 
the  front,  steps  of  the  hotel,  with  Mr.  Stuart  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Lovej  >y  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hindman  alighted  from 
a carriage,  and  was  passing  near  the  three  gentlemen 
named  above  to  enter  the  hotel,  when  Mr.  Van  Wyck  sa- 
luted him  with  a bow,  and  the  words  “ How  are  you,  Mr. 
Hindman.''  The  latter  resented  the  salutation  with  a 
movement  of  the  hand  toward  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  whicli  Mr. 
Stuart  interpreted  as  au  intended  blow,  but  Mr.  Hindman 
did  not  reach  Mr.  Van  Wyck.  Mr.  Stuart  stepped  be- 
tween and  mildly  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Hindman,  and 
lie  desisted — remarking  to  Mr.  Stuart  that  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
had  made  a speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
Bulting  to  every  Southern  gentleman,  and  lie  (Mr.  Hind- 
man) could  not  permit  Mr.  Van  Wyck  to  speak  to  him. 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  not  having  been  struck,  made  no  resist- 
ance to  Mr.  Hindman.  After  some  little  conversation 
among  tiie  friends  of  the  parties,  growing  out  of  the 
affair,  tiiey  separated.’  Out  of  these  facts  have  grown  all 
sorts  of  rumors  of  a desperate  collision,  tiie  exchange  of 
blows  and  exhibition  of  deadly  weapons,  nothing  of  which 
happened." 

THE  CONCORD  REBELLION. 

Wo  give  elsewhere  illustrations  of  the  Sanborn  arrest 
and  rescue. 

It  is  said  that,  since  the  agitation  following  the  John 
Brown  invasion,  Mr.  Sanborn  has  been  expecting  some 
trouble.  Tiie  feeling  seems  to  have  been  very  strong 
against  the  Marshal  and  his  men,  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  the  arrest.  The  Boston  Journal 
says: 

“ Nothing  but  the  assurance  that  a writ  would  soon  be 
obtained  and  Mr.  Sanborn  released  in  a legal  way  pre- 
vented the  exasperated  citizens  from  pommeling  tiie  offi- 
cer and  rescuing  the  prisoner.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  attack  tiie  officials.  One  man  raised  his  fist  to 
strike,  but  was  restrained  by  a citizen  who  observed  his 
movements.  Another  was  on  the  point  of  li  urling  a stone 
at  the  officers,  but  was  arrested  in  tiie  attempt.  The 
citizens  generally,  without  distinction  of  party,  united  in 
sympathizing  with  Mr.  Sanborn.  But  three  men  were 
found  who  defended  the  course  of  the  officers,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  Postmaster,  and  another  an  officer  of  the 
Custom-house.'' 

MEETING  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  met  at  Wash- 
ington on  5tli.  Twenty-three  States  were  represented. 
George  A.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen  Chairman, 
pro  tempore , in  the  absence  of  Judge  Smalley,  and  C.  L. 
Vallandigliam,  Secretary.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  it  is  inexpedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
change  the  place  for  holding  the  Democratic  Convention 
from  Charleston  to  any  other  place.  Tiie  Committee  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Charleston  on  the  21st,  at  ten  o’clock, 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  whicli  lias  been 
tendered  and  accepted  for  the  use  of  tiie  Committee. 

Previous  to  action  on  the  resolution,  Mr.  Vallandigliam 
stated  the  reason  for  the  call,  whicli  grew  out  mainly  of 
the  complaints  about  impositions  in  Charleston  concern- 
ing accommodations  for  visitors.  He  had  received  nu- 
merous letters  on  this  subject  Gentlemen  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond,  St.  Louis,- and  Louisville  had 
presented  inducements  for  changing  the  place  of  meeting 
to  tliese  cities.  It  might  be  stated  that  gentlemen  of 
Charleston  would,  as  far  as  they  could,  extend  their  hos- 
pitalities to  delegates. 

Mr.  Ashmore  (S.  C.)  stated  to  the  Committee  that  lie 
had  appeared  at  tiie  summons  of  the  Secretary,  but  did 
not  regard  himself  a member.  He  had  met  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  its  first  meeting  as  the  substitute  of 
the  Hon.  B.  II.  Wilson,  the  member  of  said  Committee 
from  South  Carolina,  as  expressed  in  his  letter,  for  the 
only  object  to  appoint  the  time  when  the  Convention  will 
meet  in  Charleston.  He  therefore  regarded  himself  as 
limited  to  the  single  act  of  fixing  the  time,  which  had 
been  done,  and,  not  regarding  himself  as  authorized  to 
act,  should  decline  voting  or  participating  further  than 
to  say,  as  a matter  of  information,  that  lie  had  received 
many  letters  from  distinguished  gentlemen  in  Charles- 
ton, of  the  Convention  party,  who  assured  him  that  the 
hospitalities  of  that  party  would  be  extended  to  tiie  fullest 
extent  of  their  ability  to  accommodate  visitors  and  dele- 
gates. He  was  frank  to  say,  in  his  opinion  nothing  need 
bo  expected  from  tiie  Anti-Convention  party.  As  to  tiie 
change,  he  hoped  no  effort  would  be  made  to  effect  one. 
He  did  not  believe  tiie  Committee  had  the  power  to  make 
any,  and  if  it  were  so,  it  would  have  a very  deleterious 
and  injurious  effect  upon  tiie  friends  of  the  Convention 
in  South  Carolina,  who,  he  thought,  were  unanimous  in 
opposing  the  change,  if  not  in  other  States.  He  had  been 
informed  by  letters  that  many  of  the  hotels  would  charge 
only  three  dollars  per  diem,  but  yesterday  he  had  re- 
ceived private  letters,  saying  that  certain  houses  had 
been  fitted  up  for  entertainment  at  five  and  6ix  dollars 
per  diem,  including  lodging  and  bedding.  Tiie  land- 
lords of  the  city  claimed  the  high  prices  of  provisions  as 
an  excuse  for  the  charges.  lie  should  not  discuss  this 
question,  however,  and  as  lie  should  decline  voting  on 
any  of  the  propositions  before  the  Committee,  would 
withdraw. 

FROTEST  FROM  MARIN. 

Commodore  Marin  has  published  a protest  against  the 
seizure  of  his  ships  by  the  Saratoga.  After  relating  tiie 
circumstances,  and  stating  that  he  did  not  fire  until  two 
shots  had  been  fired  at  him,  he  concludes  as  follows: 

44  For  all  which,  and  in  view  of  the  claim  for  redress 
and  satisfaction  which  his  Government  may  have  to 
urge,  on  account  of  the  outrage  committed  by  Captain 
Turner,  of  the  Saratoga,  without  the  least  color  of  right, 
pretense,  or  excuse,  upon  vessels  and  men  belonging  to 
the  Mexican  Republic,  in  the  waters  of  Mexico,  and  with- 
in cannon-shot  from  the  coast,  the  undersigned  hereby 
publicly,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protests: 

“1.  Against  his  having  been  approached  stealthily, 
and  in  the  night,  while  at  anchor  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  Republic  to  which  he  belongs,  by  the  Saratoga,  a 
war-vessel  of  the  United  States,  commanded  by  Captain 
Turner  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  concert  with  tiie 
steamer  Wave,  a vessel  in  the  service  of  the  Vera  Cruz 


Government,  nnd  with  the  lndianola,  a merchant  steam- 
er known  to  be  in  the  interest  of,  nnd  under  directions 
from  tiie  samu  Government,  u iLbuut  came,  and  against 
his  having,  while  Mexico  is  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  been  fired  at  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations. 

•2.  The  undersigned  protests  agaiust  his  having  been 
reduced  to  captivity  with  his  officers  nnd  crew,  and 
brought  to  this  port  of  New  Orleans,  the  under-  igneil  be- 
ing kept  during  the  whole  passage  in  strict  confinement. 

“U.  Tiie  undersigned  protests  against  tlio  capture  of 
the  steamers  under  his  orders,  and  agaiust  their  transpor- 
tation to  tliis  port  .... 

“4.  The  undersigned  protests  against  the  slaughter 
that  was  made  of  his  men,  when  firing  had  ceased  o» 
board  the  Mexican  steamer,  and  when  resistance  was  n 
longer  offered  on  his  part. 

“5.  Tiie  undersigned  protests  against  tlio  outrageous 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  men  were  taken  to  the  jail 
in  this  city  as  common  felons,  without  cause  or  warrant, 
and  against  their  having  been  detained  in  it  to  this  day, 
though  no  complaint  as  yet  lias  been  entered,  in  Court 
or  elsewhere,  charging  any  of  them  with  any  offense  or 
delinquency  whatsoever. 

“TnoMAS  Marin, 

14  Admiral  of  the  Mexican  Navy. 

14  Nxw  Oklkans,  March  27,  I860.” 


MINING  EXCITEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  overland  mail,  which  left  San  Francisco  March 
11,  brings  telegraphic  advices  from  that  city  to  tiie  13th. 
The  mining  intelligence  is  of  a still  more  glowing  and 
exciting  character.  The  wealth  of  Washoe  had  not  only 
been  attested  by  responsible  investigators,  who  had  visit- 
ed the  fabulous  region,  but  a large  quantity  of  the  ore 
itself  had  been  smelted,  and  had  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
$3000  a ton.  Tiie  mines  of  quicksilver  at  Napa  Valley 
were  also  promising  returns  exceeding  the  most  imagin- 
ative calculations.  From  Jackson  County,  Oregon,  sto- 
ries are  brought  of  tiie  astonishing  richness  of  tiie  quartz 
rock  in  that  quarter,  whither  throngs  of  adventurers 
were  hastening.  The  neighborhood  of  Yreka,  Califor- 
nia, was  also  exciting  attention  by  the  value  of  recent 
gold  discoveries. 


TIIE  END  OF  THE  CARSTANG-8HAW  CASE. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes,  on  2d  inst.,  from  St. 
Louis : 

44  To  the  infinite  relief  of  a long-suffering  and  much- 
bored  community,  the  Carstang  case  is  at  last  decided. 
Both  plaintiff  and  defendant  come  out  of  their  three 
weeks’  trial  of  the  most  exciting  case  whicli  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  civil  courts  of  this  country  materially  dam- 
aged in  purse  and  character.  The  defendant  has  obtain- 
ed the  verdict ; but  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  never 
promised  to  marry  the  plaintiff,  ills  counsel  was  obliged 
to  place  liim  before  the  jury  and  the  community  in  the 
most  unenviable  position.  A millionaire,  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  a practical  bota- 
nist and  landscape  gardener,  whose  labor  at  Tower  Grove 
have  won  him  a wide  renowr — a philanthropist,  who  lias 
munificently  endowed  the  city  of  St.  Louis  with  grounds 
sufficient  to  create  in  our  midst  a worthy  rival  of  the 
Jardindes  Plantes  of  Paris,  if  tiie  wise  and  liberal  plan 
of  the  donor  should  be  carried  out  in  its  details — lie  fig- 
ures in  this  trial  as  a libertine  of  seventy,  and,  like  Ma- 
caulay’s Marlborough,  thrifty  in  his  very  vice;  for  sev- 
eral incidents  of  this  amour  reveal  more  meanness  than 
they  do  passion.  Although  tiie  verdict  is  esteemed  a just 
verdict,  and,  indeed,  the  only  verdict  that  could  liave 
been  rendered  on  the  evidence,  yet  the  regret  is  quite 
general  in  the  community  that  some  adequate  punish- 
ment could  not  be  inflicted  upon  the  defendant.  The 
only  witness  who  swore  to  the  contract  of  marriage  was 
the  sister  of  tiie  plaintiff,  and  her  testimony  was  contra- 
dicted and  impeached  in  almost  every  conceivable  way, 
and  her  character  and  that  of  her  sister  were  shown  to  be 
decidedly  bad.  It  would  be  untrue  and  too  harsh  to  say 
that  Miss  Effie  had  been  proved  a public  prostitute  ; but 
if  there  is  any  dependence  to  be  placed  in  human  testi- 
mony, she  is,  and  lias  been  for  the  last  twenty  years,  an 
intriguante  and  an  adventurer  of  the  most  dangerous 
type.  Possessing  a fine  form,  pleasing  appearance,  fas- 
cinating manners,  superior  intellect,  and  indomitable 
will  and  energy,  Effie  Carstang's  career  lias  been  very 
different  from  that  of  the  mere  lewd  beauty  who  lives  by 
tiie  sale  of  her  liberal  favors.’’ 

A PROTEST  FROM  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 

Hon.  Cassius  M.  Cluy  published,  on  April  3,  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Madison  County  against  tiie  Revolution- 
ary Committee  of  that  county,  from  whom  he  escaped 
denouncement  by  a smnll  majority  last  Tuesday,  and 
who  were  to  consider  bis  case  again  yesterday.  He  said 
he  advised  Hanson  and  his  associates  to  leave;  that  he 
has  discountenanced  the  radicals;  but  that  if  the  Repub- 
licans are  attacked  they  will  defend  themselves.  Ilis 
appeal  embraces  a letter  signed  by  Frank  Bland  and 
George  Holley,  in  which  they  say  the  troubles  did  not 
originate  about  Hanson,  but  because  George  West,  who 
was  sick  of  consumption,  was  maltreated,  and  his  daugh- 
ter insulted  with  gross  language.  Mr.  Clay  concludes  as 
follows:  44  You  may  be  strong  enough  to  overpower  me, 
but  you  can  not  drive  roe  from  the  duty  I owe  to  myself, 
to  my  friends,  and  to  my  country.  If  I fall,  I shall  not 
fall  in  vain;  and  it  will  be  enough  for  all  long-cherished 
associations,  if  perchance  my  blood  shall  atone  for  the 
wrongs  of  my  race,  and  these  States  shall  at  least  be 
free." 

Private  advices  intimate  apprehensions  of  further 
trouble. 

A POLITICIAN  IN  LUCK. 

The  Tribune  says:  “Mr.  Surveyor  Hart  lias  fallen 
hpir  to  an  estate  under  the  following  romantic  circum- 
stances. Years  ago,  when  in  Paris,  a lovely  Jewess  be- 
came enamored  of  him,  but  he  did  not  return  the  passion. 
When  he  came  back  to  New  York,  he  still  remained  tiie 
object  of  lier  tender  recollections,  which  were  shown  by 
lier  sending  him,  on  the  several  annual  feast-days  of  her 
ancient  faith,  valuable  presents — sweet  mementos  which 
only  the  delicate  taste  of  woman  knows  how  to  summon 
up.  Every  feast  of  tiie  Passover,  as  well  as  every  other 
Mosaic  day  of  mark,  accordingly  there  were  dispatched 
to  this  city,  sentimental  objects  of  art  and  vertu ; nnd 
neither  distance,  time,  nor  the  absence  of  a reciprocity 
treaty  could  abate  her  love  the  least.  As  she  was  faith- 
ful in  life,  so  was  she  true  in  death  ; for  tiie  news  arrived 
the  other  day  that  the  poor  lady  had  gone  to  tlio  better 
world,  and  dying,  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Hart  an  estate.  It 
was  legally  necessary  for  him  to  go  abroad  to  look  after 
it,  and  accordingly  he  sailed  on  Saturday  for  Hamburg, 
where  the  estate  lies." 


PERSONAL. 

lion.  James  K.  Paulding,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Tyler,  died  at  his  residence  at  Hyde  Park  on 
the  4tli  inst.,  at  12  o’clock. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Perry  Expedition  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  Chinaman  who  is  supposed  to  have  kill- 
ed Captain  Leete  “may  be  an  instrument,  in  the  event 
of  iiis  return  to  Japan,  under  a further  development  of 
our  relations  with  that  empire,  of  aiding  in  tiie  intro- 
duction of  a higher  and  better  civilization  into  his  own 
country.” 

Among  the  sojourners  in  Havana  on  the  25th  lilt,  were 
Mrs.  Hayden,  Mrs.  Lewison,  Miss  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Maines,  and  Mrs.  Butler,  all  of  New  York;  Miss  Cheney 
and  Mr.  Parkman,  of  Boston ; Dr.  Tucker;  Mr.  Hayden, 
and  Mr.  Havemeyer,  of  New  York;  Mr.  S.  A.  Atkinson, 
of  Augusta,  Georgia;  Miss  Otis,  Miss  Parkman,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Elliott,  and  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  all  of  Boston. 

Tom  Sayers,  the  English  Champion,  has  been  engaged 
by  an  enterprising  American  speculator  to  give  a series 
of  exhibitions  in  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States, 
immediately  after  tiie  fight  with  Ileenan.  The  engage- 
ment has  been  definitely  settled,  and  we  are  assured  will 
not  be  broken,  whatever  the  result  of  the  approaching 
contest  may  be. 

Madame  Colson  has  been  engaged  to  sing  for  five  weeks 
at  the  French  Opera  at  New  Orleans.  For  this  period 
she  has  $3500  salarv,  half  a full  benefit  without  deduction 
for  expenses,  and  $250  for  traveling  expenses. 

Tiie  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Sen.,  are  the  largest  tax-payers  in  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  former  pays  $1440,  and  the  latter  $485. 
As  trustee,  Mr.  Adams  pays  $150  additional  to  the  above- 
named  sum. 


It  is  asserted,  “on  high  Democratic  authority,"  that 
General  Pierce  b is  declined  Mr.  Buclianuu's  invitations 
to  visa  i lie  \\  lulu  House. 

Joseph  Hengst,  of  Cincinnati,  has  filed  a petition  ask- 
ing for  a change  of  name.  He  alleged  that  Hengst  was 
a German  Manic,  which,  being  translated,  means  “stud- 
horse;" that  it  was  generally  understood  and  recognized 
among  those  of  bis  fellow-citizens  with  whom  he  asso- 
. : .n  d as  44 stud-horse"  or  “stallion;"  and  that  lie  was 
bui  ject,  ou  account  thereof,  to  ridicule  nnd  shame  ; that 
puns  and  jokes  were  continually  perpetrated  against 
him,  to  iiis  great  embarrassment  and  inconvenience,  as 
well  iu  trade  aud  business  as  in  social  intercourse.  For 
these  reasons  lie  asked  to  use  his  mother’s  maiden  name, 
44  Ewald,"  and  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Joseph  John 
Ewald.  Judge  Mallon  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
good  reason  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  should  be 
allowed,  nnd  adjudged  that  the  name  should  be  changed 
accordingly. 

A man  named  Joseph  Giss  left  Ills  home  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  on  Wednesday  morning,  since  which  time 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him.  His  mind  is  somewhat 
deranged,  and  be  lias  been  an  inmate  of  tiie  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Trenton,  in  which  direction  it  is  supposed  lie 
has  wandered.  He  is  a native  of  Belgium,  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

The  mother-in-law  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  tlio  poet,  Mrs. 
Maria  Clemm,  la  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  most  distressing  poverty. 

The  Tribune  says:  “Conjugal  affection  does  not  rate 
high  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  One  Bowers  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  the  regard  and  the  society  of  Ills  young 
wife— tiie  former  being  transferred  to  an  earlier  lover, 
the  bitter  bestowed  on  lier  friends,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlio 
husband.  Naturally  indignant,  lie  sought  revenge  in  the 
law,  and  brought  an  action  against  tiie  lover  and  his 
friend,  through  whose  couspiration  such  an  unhappy  re- 
sult was  brought  to  pass.  Two  trials  were  had ; in  the 
first,  tiie  intelligent  twelve  returned  a verdict  for  the  sum 
of  $1000.  A new  trial  was  ordered,  new  evidence  put  in, 
and  the  second  verdict  was  only  for  $600.  What  the 
mitigating  circumstances  were,  whether  tiie  love  of  the 
wife  was  proved  to  he  worth  little,  or  whether  it  was 
shown  that  tiie  husband  had  not  appeared  to  value  itat  a 
high  rate  while  lie  had  it,  can  not  be  stated.  The  melan- 
choly yet  stem  fact  stands:  an  Ohio  jury  liavo  settled 
that"  $000  represents  the  market  value  of  a wife’s  affec- 
tion." 

General  Jefferson  Davis  is  again  suffering  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.  Tlio  surgical  operation  performed 
on  one,  last  Saturday,  it  is  apprehended,  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  both. 

Jacob  Barker  closed  a six  days’  speech  in  his  celebrated 
case  before  the  Court  of  Claims  last  week.  Notwith- 
standing the  long  time  lie  occupied,  it  was  interesting  to 
tho  last,  ns  well  on  account  of  facta  connected  with  tiie 
history  of  the  war  of  1812  as  of  the  merits  of  the  claim 
at  issue. 

Mr.  Isaac  Townsend,  a wealthy  retired  merchant  of 
this  city,  died  on  Sunday  1st,  at  his  residence  in  West 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  M r. 
Townsend  held  several  places  of  trust  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  being  Vice-President  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a Director  in  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany. lie  was  also  a member  of  the  Alms-house  Board, 
and  served  one  year  as  President  of  that  body. 

Rosa  Bonheur  has  not  only  received,  as  already  stated, 
an  offer  of  the  most  liberal  kind  to  go  to  the  United  States 
and  paint  a picture  of  a herd  of  wild  buffaloes,  but  has 
received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  same  hand. 
Whether  the  latter  is  accepted  as  well  as  the  former  is 
not  .yet  known. 

Mr.  William  Euston  of  Charleston,  S.  O.,  who  died  re- 
cently, was  worth  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  He 
leaves  all  the  income  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  to 
bis  widow,  having  no  heirs,  charged,  however,  with  the 
payment  of  certain  bequests  nnd  annuities  to  relatives. 
After  the  life-interest  of  the  widow,  and  the  reversion  or 
lapse  of  the  several  charges  mentioned,  the  whole  estate 
is  given  in  trust  to  the  City  of  Charleston,  for  tiie  estab- 
lishment nnd  support  of  a retreat  for  aged  indigence, 
under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  tiie  building  of 
cottages  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  free  of  expense. 

Hawthorne  expects  to  return  home  in  June.  lie  has 
been  absent  nearly  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  lias 
visited  various  couutries  of  Europe. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALKS  COMING  TO  AMERICA. 

It  is  announced  that  the  squadron  to  convoy  tho  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Canada,  on  his  forthcoming  visit,  will  con- 
sist of  the  screw  steamer  Hero,  01  guns ; tiie  Ariadne, 
screw,  26  guns;  the  Flying  Fish,  screw,  6 guns,  and  the 
royal  paddle  yacht  Osborne.  The  Prince  will  take  his 
passage  out  and  home  in  the  Hero,  one  of  tiie  finest  ves- 
sels of  her  class  in  the  navy.  The  yacht  Osborne  will  be 
retained  for  service  on  tiie  coasts  and  rivers  of  Canada. 

Tiie  London  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  ex- 
presses a hope  that  tiie  Prince, after  visiting  Canada,  will 
make  a tour  through  the  United  States,  where  lie  maybe 
sure  of  a generous  welcome ; nnd  if  lie  should  visit  the 
President  at  Washington,  tiie  Times  feels  sure  the  cour- 
tesy will  be  appreciated,  and  the  act  will  tend  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  which  unite  the  two  countries. 

IIEENAN  IN  TRAINING. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “In  my  last  letter 
I mentioned  some  of  tiie  evidences  of  the  interest  felt  in 
England  in  relation  to  tiie  coming  ‘international  fight' 
between  Hecnan  and  Sayers.  Tiie  interest  lias  manifest- 
ed itself  in  such  a decided  manner  that  it  lias  actually 
obliged  Heenan  to  quit  iiis  comfortable  quarters  at  Sal- 
isbury— where  lie  had  taken  the  old  Mansion  House  as 
a residence — and  to  retire  to  some  more  quiet  and  less 
known  locality.  Such  was  the  curiosity  to  see  him  that 
from  all  the  country  about,  nnd  even  from  London,  eighty 
miles  distant,  crowds  went  every  day  to  Salisbury,  and, 
whenever  lie  started  out  for  a walk,  followed  him  often 
for  miles.  They  gathered  nbout  his  house  in  the  morn- 
ing, anxious  to  catch  a glimpse  of  liim  ; and  every  day 
applications  from  all  sorts  of  people  were  sent  in  to  him, 
with  requests  for  personal  introductions;  and  in  fact  tiie 
annoyance  finally  became  so  great  that  lie  was  forced  to 
pack  up  and  decamp  to  a more  secluded  spot,  where  be 
liopcs  to  be  permitted  to  be  let  alone,  and  allowed  quiet- 
ly to  pursue  Iiis  laudable  desire  to  bring  iiis  weight  down 
and  his  muscles  up,  with  a view  to  the  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling  and  the  champion’s  belt." 

THE  DEATH  OF  JULLIKN. 

The  Tribune  Bays  : “ By  the  last  steamer  intelligence 
readies  us  of  the  death  of  Jullien,  the  celebrated  music- 
al conductor  and  composer.  The  closing  scene  of  iiis 
life  was  melancholy.  While  on  the  eve  of  carrying  into 
execution  plans  for  an  orchestral  campaign,  more  extens- 
ive and  magnificent  than  even  his  previous  exploits — 
embracing  a tour  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world, 
accompanied  by  an  army  of  orchestral  performers,  vo- 
calists, and  men  of  all  work— just  as  lie  was  collecting 
his  forces  at  Paris  for  this  purpose,  he  became  harassed 
with  pecuniary  troubles  to  such  an  extent  that  first  his 
health  and  then  iiis  reason  gave  way.  In  this  condition 
lie  was  conveyed  to  an  insane  hospital,  where  he  died  on 
thclGth  day  of  March.  Jullien  was  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  having  been  horn  at  Sisteron,  an  Alpine  town,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1812.  His  father  was  bandmaster  of  a 
Swiss  regiment,  and  from  him  tiie  boy  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  in  which  he  was  to  become  so  renown- 
ed. Having  lost  a voice  which  was  singularly  beautiful 
and  strong  in  childhood,  he  turned  bis  attention  more 
exclusively  to  orchestration  : first  learned  the  use  of  tiie 
violin,  and  successively  studied  the  practice  and  capabil- 
ities of  every  orchestral  instrument.  When  a young 
man,  lie  led  a military  life,  conducting  a regimental 
band,  and  being  present  at  various  battles,  at  one  of 
which  lie  was  severely  wounded  in  tiie  shoulder.  Final- 
ly lie  went  to  Paris,  where,  receiving  instruction  from 
such  masters  as  Cherubini  and  Rossini,  Iiis  peculiar  or- 
chestral powers  rapidly  became  developed,  and  lie  soon 
fonnd  himself  before  the  public  as  director  of  the  con- 
certs of  the  Champs  LlysSo  aud  the  Royal  Academy 


balls.  The  jealousy  of  rivals  at  his  instantaneous  popu- 
larity finally  became  powerful  enough  to  drive  him 
away  from  Paris,  and  lie  took  refuge  across  tiie  British 
Channel.  Then  at  London,  during  twenty  years,  en- 
sued a scries  of  those  graud  popular  triumphs  which 
only  Jullhn  could  achieve,  and  with  which  our  readers 
are  familiar  from  their  recollections  of  his  iaie  Amciicau 
campuigu." 

ITALY. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY. 

The  Paris  Patrie  publishes  a letter  from  Turin,  stating 
that  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  had  been 
definitively  settled  between  France  and  Sardinia. 

The  Savoy  deputation,  consisting  of  forty  members, 
liad  arrived  in  Paris,  and  had  been  received  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  Emperor  received  the  deputation  from  Savoy 
at  half  past  two  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  deputa- 
tion presented  the  address.  The  Emperor  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  receiving  the  deputation,  and  the  following  is 
said  to  be  the  sense  of  his  Majesty’s  speech:  “The  re- 
union of  Savoy  and  Nice  lias  been  resolved  on  principle. 
Tiie  assent  of  Piedmont  and  tlio  population  has  been  ob- 
tained to  the  reconciliation  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1815 
permit  the  hope  of  a favorable  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  greater  part  of  them.  Friendship  for  Switz- 
erland liad  almost  caused  a cession  of  territory  to  be 
promised,  which  he  believed  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Savoy;  but  as  it  was  known  that  the  pop- 
ulation refused  that  Savoy  should  be  dismembered, 
France  renounced  this  cession,  although  wishing  to  pro. 
tect  the  interests  of  Switzerland."  On  Saturday  the  dep- 
utation will  dine  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  Times  says  tiie  Municipal  Junta  of  Nice  has  voted 
against  the  annexation  to  France,  and  tlicNationai  Guard 
elected  by  a large  majority  a colonel  attached  to  the  old 
allegiance.  Tiie  delegate  dispatched  by  the  Municipality 
of  Nice  is  now  at  Turin,  and  is  engaged  in  urging  the 
Sardinian  government  to  prevent  the  severance  of  tlio 
country  of  Nice  from  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  VICTOR  EMANUEL. 

The  Paris  Con&tiiutionnel  states  that  the  Pope  had  ad- 
dressed a monitory  to  King  Victor  Emanuel  intimating 
that  henceforth  all  relations  between  iiis  Holiness  and 
the  royal  family  must  be  considered  as  broken  off  That 
his  Majesty  will  understand  that  lie  has  openly  violated 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  is  formally  excommunicated. 
The  Holy  Father  reserves  to  himself  tiie  duty  of  taking 
into  consideration  tiie  interests  of  the  universal  Church 
and  the  good  Catholics  of  Piedmont  before  proceeding 
to  severer  measures,  which,  in  any  event,  weigh  from 
henceforth  upon  the  person  of  the  King. 

Le  Ford  says  the  moment  the  Pope’s  bull  is  fulminated 
the  cities  of  Milan,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Turin,  Bologna,  and 
Florence  have  agreed  to  illuminate,  and  give  the  charac- 
ter of  a national  celebration  to  the  event. 

EVACUATION  OF  ITALY  BY  FOREIGN  TROOPS.  4 
It  is  stated  that  the  French  Embassador  had  informed 
tlio  Austrian  government  of  the  approaching  evacuation 
of  Lombardy  by  French  troops,  and,  in  the  name  of  bis 
government,  expressed  a wish  that,  after  the  departure 
of  tiie  Frcncli  troops,  Austria,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  contained  in  Count  Rcchberg’s  dispatch  of  the 
17th  February,  would  continue  to  observe  non-interven- 
tion lu  affairs  of  Central  Italy.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  dispatched  its  reply  direct  to  Paris.  The  Aus- 
trian note  says  that  since  (lie  interview  at  Villafranca 
the  Emperor  Francis-Josepli  has  made  too  many  sacri- 
fices for  tiie  maintenance  of  pjnee  to  be  able  to  recom- 
mence a struggle  which  would  soon  become  a European 
war;  but  although  keeping  a merely  observant  attitude, 
Austria  believes,  nevertheless,  slie  must  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  France  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  Sardinian  agents 
in  Vcnetia,  as  well  as  to  the  continued  provocation  of  tiie 
Piedmontese  ministry;  and  she  repeats  most  distinctly 
that  the  Emperor  Francis- Joseph  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  tiie  greatest  sacrifices  in  defense  of  his  rights  over 
Venetia. 

GERMANY. 

AN  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  GOVERNOR  WRIGHT’S. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “As  briefly  as  pos- 
sible let  me  say  that  our  Embassador,  Governor  Wright, 
invited  all  Americans  and  some  of  his  Prussian  friends  to 
celebrate  Washington’s  birthday  at  the  embassy  on  tiie 
evening  of  the  22d.  About  threescore  and  ten  responded 
to  the  call.  The  fine  saloons  of  the  Governor  were  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  after  a cup  of  tea  in  tiie  grand  saloon, 
all  were  incited  into  the  dining-room,  where  a most  boun- 
tiful provision  liad  been  made.  A benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  Haven.  In 
due  time  and  good-humor  we  retired  to  the  parlor,  nnd 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  read  a portion  of  Washington’s  fare- 
well address.  Governor  Wright  then  made  a few  appro- 
priate remarks,  and  concluded  with  a toast  4 To  the 
Memory  of  Washington.’  In  a few  moments  Governor 
Wright  proposed  the  ‘ Health  of  the  Royal  Family,’  the 
‘Prince  Regent  and  the  royal  family.’  Dr.  Abbott  then 
proposed  ‘the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.’  The  Minister  then  spoke  of  the  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  of  the  progress  which  Prussia 
is  making  toward  constitutional  freedom. 

“ It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Governor  Wright  drank  the 
toasts  in  pure  cold  water." 

SWITZERLAND. 

TIIE  SWISS  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  SAVOY  AN- 
NEXATION. 

The  following  is  the  official  protest  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment against  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France : 

44  PiBU,  March  15,  I860. 

“ M.  Kern,  Minister  of  Switzerland,  to  M.  de  Thouvenel, 
Minister  of  Foreign  A fairs : 

“ Monsieur  le  Minister,—  In  consequence  of  a dis- 
patch from  Berne,  I am  to  inform  your  Excellency  that 
tiie  Federal  Council  liave  addressed  to  the  Government 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  a note  in  which  tiiey 
demand  the  maintenance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  1564,  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  ofl816  between  Sardinia 
and  Switzerland,  in  so  far  as  tiiey  relate  to  the  cession  of 
the  actual  territory  of  Savoy  to  another  Power. 

“ I am  to  add  that  my  Government  regards  in  a par- 
ticular manner  any  annexation  of  the  neutralized  prov- 
inces, Chablais,  Faucigny,  and  the  Gencvois,  to  another 
Power,  as  in  contradiction  to  the  stipulations  of  tiie 
Treaties  of  1815,  which  guarantee  these  provinces,  in  the 
interest  of  Swiss  neutrality,  as  if  they  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  Confederation,  and  declaring  ‘that  they  are 
to  enjoy  tiie  neutrality  of  Switzerland  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  tiiey  belonged  to  lier.’ 

“In  the  mean  time,  and  with  reference  to  the  consid- 
erations which  I liad  the  honor  to  explain  to  you  In  tho 
audience  which  you  were  good  enough  to  grant  me  on 
the  13th  of  March,  my  instructions  impose  on  me  the 
duty  of  protesting  formally,  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  against  every  measure  which  may  have 
for  object  to  annex  these  provinces  to  France,  till  such 
time  as  the  Powers  of  Europe,  to  whicli  the  Imperial 
Government  lias  itself  declared  that  itwreuld  submit  this 
question,  shall  have  decided. 

“ I avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  etc.,  Keen.’’ 

CANADA. 

HOW  TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  WILL  FARE  IN 
CANADA. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Globe  says,  concerning  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales:  .....  . , 

“The  Ministry  announced  last  night  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  probably  leave  England  about  the  10th 
of  July— certainly  not  earlier.  This  is  not  so  good  a 
time  for  seeing  tiie  country  as  June  or  August.  We  per- 
ceive that  a fine  job  is  being  cut  out  in  Quebec  in  con- 
nection with  tiie  visit.  It  iB  proposed  to  hire  the  palace 
of  the  Catholie  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  Mother  Church 
will  drive  a hard  bargain,  we  are  afraid.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Legislature  have  resolved  to  invite  the  Prince  of 
Wnles  to  visit  their  Province.  A similar  motion  was 
made  in  the  New  Brunswick  House  of  Assembly,  but  it 
was  negatived  on  the  score  of  expense — 20  to  18.  Next 
day  the  legislators  discovered  their  error  and  tlio  vote 
was  expunged,  but  only  by  a division  of  22  to  18." 
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the  congregation  quietly  dispersed.  To  a disinterested 
observer  it  was  amusing  to  notice  the  care  which  the  gen- 
tlemen took  of  their  pockets  while  the  audience  was  pass- 
ing out,  each  suspecting  his  neighbor,  in  the  jam,  to  be 
one  of  the  ‘ thieves and  also  the  spirit  with  which  the 
ladies,  for  obvious  reasons,  resented  a too  - prolonged 
stare." 

We  hope  the  experiment  may  he  repeated.  The 
first  attempt  proves  nothing,  and  further  trials  may 
develop  much  good. 

Mr.  Corbit  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  preach- 
ers of  the  Methodist  faith,  and  is  a man  of  undoubt- 
ed sincerity,  energy,  and  zeal.  He  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  in  or  about  1820,  and  became  in  early 
boyhood  a wagoner  in  Pennsylvania.  Rising  in 
his  trade,  he  undertook  the  business  of  carting 
brick  into  Philadelphia  from  the  adjacent  kilns, 
and  at  one  time  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  men 
in  his  employ.  His  energy  was  remarked  by  all 
who  knew  him  ; it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  be  the 
first  at  work  in  the  morning,  he  used  to  sleep  all 
night  on  a chair.  Some  years  ago  he  was  touched 
by  the  preaching  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Pit- 
man, of  New  Jersey,  in  his  lifetime  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
under  his  guidance  Mr.  Corbit  joined  the  church 
and  studied  for  the  ministrj-.  His  career  as  a 
preacher  has  beenveiy  successful.  Few  preachers 
in  this  city  can  command  a larger  audience.  His 
famous  sermon  to  the  firemen  of  New  York  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers ; it  attracted 
no  little  attention  at  the  time. 

Probably  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  Mr.  Corbit’s 
preaching  than  Mr.  Matsell  the  ex-Chief  of  Police. 
He  says : 

“Mr.  Corbit,  by  his  sermon  last  Sunday  evening,  has 
given  a practical  turn  to  Christian  effort,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  too  much  on  theory.  To  success- 
fully combat  vice  and  crime,  it  must  be  brought  to  light 
and  boldly  grappled  with.  Leaving  the  evils  of  society 
to  work  their  own  cure,  is  just  as  suicidal  as  it  is  for  a 
patient,  in  a dangerous  but  not  incurable  condition,  to 
refuse  the  medicines  which  his  physician  may  prescribe. 

“This  sermon  of  the  reverend  gentleman  may  he  re- 
garded more  in  the  light  of  an  introductory  lecture  on 
crime  and  criminals  than  as  a complete  essay  on  this  all 
important  subject.  He  suggested  no  new  means  where- 
by thieves  or  prostitutes  could  be  reformed,  but  merely 
pointed  out,  in  touching  and  eloquent  language,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  thief  was  exposed,  his  fears,  his  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  law’s  officials,  and  of  a city  or  a State 
prison  ever  staling  him  in  the  face.  In  striking  contrast, 
he  showed  the  peaceful  life  the  true  Christian  led,  who, 
awake  or  asleep,  felt  the  fear  of  none  in  the  world.  In 
concluding  his  discourse  the  reverend  gentleman  gave 
a parting  word  of  advice  to  his  brethren,,  which  was  well 
timed.  If  a sister  who  had  fallen  from  her  high  estate 
should  reform  and  become  a member  of  the  church  it 
was  their  duty  to  encourage  her,  and  what  she  had  been 
should  be  blotted  out  from  their  memories.  The  object 
of  the  sermon  may  have  been  in  some  respects  a failure, 
but  it  will  certainly  accomplish  one  grand  end,  in  arous- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  important  question  of 
what  is  to  he  done  with  our  criminals." 


PREACHING  TO  THIEVES  AND 
HARLOTS. 


We  give  herewith  a picture  of  the  Sunday-even- 
ing service  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Greene  Street,  New  York,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Corbit, 
on  1st  April,  inst.  It  had  been  previously  an- 
nounced that  the  sermon  would  be  especially  ad- 
dressed to  “Thieves  and  Harlots;’’  and  these 
classes  had  been  notified  by  the  detectives  that, 
for  that  occasion,  the  church  would  be  a sanc- 
tuary. The  experiment  was  watched  with  great 
interest,  as  the  similar  attempts  which  are  now  be- 
ing made  by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  and  others  in  Lon- 
don, England,  are  said  to  promise  quite  handsome- 
ly. We  abridge  from  the  He raid  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  service  and  congregation  : 

‘‘A  better  location  for  preaching  a sermon  to  such 
persons  could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Corbit’s  church  is  in  Greene  Street,  not  far  distant  from 
the  most  notorious  portion  of  the  notorious  Mercer  Street, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  up-town  settlements 
of  small  thieves. 

“Although  our  reporter  reached  the  church  long  be- 
fore the  hour  announced  for  the  commencement  of  the 
services,  lie  found  the  house  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
aisles  were  filled  with  ‘standees,’  and  the  rail  around 
the  altar  was,  like  a perch,  decorated  by  a number  of 
young  men.  Inside  the  altar  were  several  persons ; and 
four  more  occupied  the  pulpit,  to  the  evident  discomfort 
and  inconvenience  of  the  pastor.  It  is  a well-known 
fact,  that  congregations,  like  dreams,  generally  go  by 
contraries.  An  announcement  that  a lecture  will  be  de- 
livered to  young  men  always  attracts  all  the  young  ladies 
of  the  place ; and  so,  an  invitation  to  thieves  and  harlots 
crowded  the  church  with  probably  the  most  respectable 
audience  ever  collected  within  its  walls.  The  congrega- 
tion comprised  many  respectable  men  and  women,  6nch 
as  we  see  every  day  upon  ’Change,  in  business,  or  in  so- 
ciety. Several  theatrical  and  other  celebrities  were  pres- 
ent. About  half  the  congregation  were  ladies,  and  many 
of  these  were  aged.  Our  reporter,  occupying  a position 
from  which  he  could  see  the  entire  audience,  and  assist- 
ed by  an  experienced  detective,  was  able  to  • spot’  only 
four  well-known  harlots,  and  if  any  thieves  were  present 
they  kept  themselves  very  ‘ dark,’  and  were  not  observed. 

“The  services  began  with  the  hymn  commencing: 

‘Lord,  we  are  vile,  conceived  in  sin, 

And  horn  unholy  and  unclean,’ 
which  was  sung  with  great  fervor,  the  congregation  ris- 
ing. A prayer  followed,  in  which  the  pastor  reminded 
the  brethren  that  they  were  once  as  vile  in  heart  as  any 
present,  but  had  been  redeemed  by  grace.  The  prayer, 
as  well  as  the  sermon  which  it  preceded,  were  greeted 
by  many  loud  ‘Amens.’  After  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
entitled  ‘The  Sinner’s  Resolve,*  Mr.  Corbit  gave  notice, 
while  the  collections  were  being  made,  that  lie  would 
preacli  His  farewell  sermon  next  Sunday  evening,  and 
then  took  for  Ills  text  tlie  following  passages  of  Scripture ; 
Proverbs,  13th  chap.,  15th  verse,  ‘ The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard  Luke,  23d  chap.,  42d  verse,  * And  the 
thief  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comcst  into  thy  kingdom  ;’  and  Matthew,  21st  chap,  and 
81st  verse,  ‘Verily,  I say  unto  you  that  the  publicans  and 
the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.’ 

“After  the  singing  of  the  hymn  entitled  ‘Rock  of  Ages’ 
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bow,  a few  cables’  length  ahead,  the  sharp  ring 
of  the  whistles  was  again  heard,  and  the  mo- 
ment after  the  head  sails  fluttered  and  shook  in 
the  wind,  the  sheets  and  blocks  rattled,  and  with 
a clear  order  of  “Mainsail  haul!”  the  after 
yards  swung  round  like  magic,  the  sails  filled, 
and  without  losing  head-way  the  head  yards 
were  swung,  and  ghe  gathered  way  on  the  oth- 
er tack.  On  she  came,  with  the  spray  flying  up 
into  the  weather  leech  of  her  foresail,  the  dark 
mazes  of  her  rigging  marked  out  in  clear  lines 
against  her  white  canvas,  and  the  watch  noise- 
lessly coiling  up  the  ropes  on  her  decks.  As 
she  pushed  her  sharp  snout  through  the  water, 
and  grazed  along  the  brig’s  lee  quarter,  an  of- 
ficer on  the  poop  gave  a rapid  and  searching 
glance  around,  peered  sharply  along  the  brig’s 
deck,  waved  his  trumpet  to  the  mate,  and  re- 
sumed his  rapid  tramp  to  windward.  In  ten 
minutes  after  she  had  passed  the  brig’s  wake  no- 
thing was  seen  of  her  save  a dark,  dim  outline; 
a light  halo  reflected  on  the  water  from  her 
white  streak,  and  an  occasional  luminous  flash 
of  foam  as  it  bounded  away  from  her  lean  bows. 

Half  an  hour  went  by.  The  mate  was  sitting 
on  the  weather  rail  droning  out  an  old  sea  song 
to  himself,  and  the  four  or  five  men  of  the  watch 
were  dozing  away  along  the  bulwarks.  Pres- 
ently, however,  Ben,  the  helmsman,  happened 
to  let  his  eyes  wander  away  from  the  coinpass- 
card  for  a moment,  as  he  steadied  the  wheel  by 
his  legs  and  bit  a quid  from  his  plug  of  nigger- 
head  to  last  him  to  suck  for  the  remainder  of 
the  watch,  when,  glancing  beneath  the  bulging 
folds  of  the  lee  clew  of  the  mainsail,  he  clapped 
both  paws  again  on  the  steering  spokes,  and 
shouted : 

“Mr.  Mate,  here’s  a sail  close  under  our  lee 
beam  1” 

“Where?”  said  Binks.  But  before  he  had 
fairly  time  to  run  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel  and  take  a look  for  himself,  a quick  rat- 
tle of  oars  was  heard  as  a boat  grated  against 
the  brig’s  side,  and  before  you  could  think  a 
swarm  of  fellows  started  up  like  so  many  shad- 
ows above  the  rail.  In  five  seconds  they  had 
jumped  on  the  deck,  Ben  fell  like  a bullock 
from  a blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a pistol,  the 
helm  was  jammed  hard  down,  the  lee  braces  let 
fly,  and,  as  the  old  brig  gave  a lurching  yaw  in 
bringing  her  nose  to  windward,  the  weather 
leeches  shivered  violently  in  the  wind,  and,  tak- 
ing flat  aback,  the  studding-sail  booms  snapped 
short  off  at  the  irons,  and,  with  the  sails,  fell 
slamming  and  thumping  below.  Meanwhile 
the  mate  had  barely  time  to  spring  to  the  com- 
panion-way and  sing  out,  “We’re  boarded  by 
pirates,  Captain  Blunt!”  when  he,  too,  received 
an  ugly  overhand  lick  from  a cutlass  on  his 
skull,  and  w-ent  senseless  and  bleeding  down 
the  hatchway  like  a scuttle  of  coals.  At  the 
first  noise,  however,  the  black,  Banou,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  as  he  caught  a glimpse  of  the  fel- 
lows swarming  over  the  side  he  snatched  hold 
of  the  ensign  halliards  where  the  signal  lantern 
had  been  bent  on,  and  in  an  instant  it  was 
dancing  away  up  to  the  gaff,  shrouded  from 
view  to  leeward  of  the  vessel  by  the  spread  of 
the  spanker.  In  another  moment  the  black 
leaped  to  the  deck  cabin  and  darted  through 
the  door.  But  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  tell  it  the  Martha  Blunt  had  changed  hands. 
There  on  the  quarter-deck  stood,  in  groups, 
some  sixteen  barefooted  villains,  in  coarse 
striped  gingham  shirts,  loose  trowsers,  and  skull- 
caps, and  all  with  glittering,  naked  knives  or 
cutlasses,  and  pistols  in  their  belts  and  hands. 
In  the  midst  of  this  cluster  of  swarthy  wretches, 
near  the  companion-way,  stood  a burly,  square- 
built  ruffian,  with  a pistol  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  dexter  paw  pushing  up  a brown  straw-hat  as 
he  ran  his  fingers  across  his  dripping  forehead 
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want  the  anchors  much  afore  noon  to-morrow. 
Where’s  the  corvette?” 

“There  she  is,  Sir,  away  off  on  the  port  beam. 
She  made  more  sail  a few  minutes  ago,  and  now 
she  appears  to  be  edging  off  the  wind  and  steer- 
ing across  our  forefoot.  I s’pose  she’s  enjoying 
of  herself,  Sir,  and  exercisin’  the  crowds  of  chaps 
they  has  on  board  them  craft.” 

“Well,  good-night,  matey” — pausing  a mo- 
ment, however,  as  the  honest  old  skipper  stepped 
down  the  companion-wav,  and  half-communing 
with  himself,  and  then,  with  his  head  just  above 
the  slide,  he  added : “ I say,  Mr.  Binks,  there’s 
no  need,  p’r’aps,  but  you  may  as  well  have  a 
lantern  alight  and  bent  on  to  the  ensign  hal- 
liards there  under  the  taffrail,  in  case  you  want 
to  signalize  the  corvette.  Ah,  Banou!  that 
you,  old  nigger?  Good-night  1” 

So  Captain  Blunt  wrent  slowly  down  below’, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  black  went  aft,  coiled 
himself  down  on  the  deck,  and  made  a pillow 
of  the  brig’s  ensign. 

“Here  comes  the  corvette,  Sir!”  soon  after 
said  Ben  to  the  mate,  as  he  stood  on  tip-toe 
holding  on  to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  tak- 
ing his  eyes  off  the  binnacle  a moment  to  get  a 
clear  view  over  the  rail.  “Here  she  comes, 
with  her  starboard  tacks  aboard,  athwart  our 
bow,  and  moving  like  an  albatross !” 

The  man-of-war  had  for  an  hour  or  more 
crept  well  to  windward,  and  then,  wearing 
round,  she  came  down  close  upon  the  wind  un- 
der royals,  and  her  three  jibs  and  spanker  as  flat 
as  boards.  As  she  whirled  on  across  the  brig’s 


The  black  grinned  so  as  to  show’  his  double 
range  of  white  teeth  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
cabin  lamp,  and  without  a word  he  moved  si- 
lently away.  The  lady  stood  for  a few  mo- 
ments gazing  lovingly  at  the  sleeping  child,  and 
then  drawing  the  miniature  from  her  bosom, 
she  detached  it  with  the  chain  from  her  neck, 
and  after  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  she  leaned  soft- 
ly over  the  cot  and  fastened  it  around  the  little 
sleeper.  As  light  and  zephyr-like  as  was  the 
effort  it  caused  the  little  fellow  to  stir,  and 
reaching  out  his  tiny  arms,  and  while  a baby 
smile  played  around  the  dimples  of  his  cheeks, 
he  clasped  his  mother’s  neck. 

Ah!  fond  and  devoted  mother!  That  was 
the  last  sweet  infantile  caress  your  child  w’as 
ever  destined  to  give  you  ! Treasure  it  up  in 
joy  and  sorrow,  in  sunshine  and  gloom,  for 
long,  long  years  will  pass  before  you  press  him 
to  your  heart  again ! 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  18C0, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SUNSET. 

Not  a breath  from  the  lungs  of  JEolus.  The 
sun  went  down  like  a globe  of  fire ; but  just  as 
it  touched  the  horizon  it  flattened  out  into  an 
oval  disk,  and,  sinking  behind  a dead,  slate-col- 
ored cloud,  shot  up  half  a dozen  broad  rose  and 
purple  bands,  expanding  as  they  mounted  heav- 
enward, and  then  fading  away  in  pearly-tinted 
hues  in  the  softening  twilight  until  it  mingled 
in  the  light  of  the  half-moon  nearly  at  the  ze- 
nith. Presently,  along  the  eastern  horizon,  the 
banks  of  clouds,  which  had  been  lying  dead  and 
motionless  all  the  sultry  day,  seemed  to  be  im- 
bued with  life,  and  separating  in  their  fleecy 
masses,  mounted  up  above  the  sea,  and  soon 
spread  out,  like  a lady’s  fan,  in  all  directions. 

“ Ho ! ho  1”  shouted  Captain  Blunt,  clapping 
his  hands,  “ what  said  I,  Madame  Rosalie,  when 
we  saw  the  sun  setting  up  his  lee  backstays  a 
while  ago  ? A breeze,  eh  ? Come,  Mr.  Binks, 
be  wide  awake ! We  shall  be  bowling  off  the 
knots  before  the  watch  is  out.” 

The  mate  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  skip- 
per, and  jumping  up  on  the  break  of  the  deck 
cabin,  he  sung  out : 

“ D’ye  hear  there,  lads ! give  us  a good  pull 
of  the  topsail  halliards,  and  round  in  them  star- 
board braces  a bit ! That’s  your  sort  1 Well, 
the  head  yards  ! That’ll  do  with  the  main ! Up 
with  the  flying  jib,  and  trim  aft  them  starboard 
jib  and  staysail  sheets!  There ! Belay  all.” 

Now  came  the  rippling  breeze  all  at  once  over 
the  sea,  fluttering  furtively  for  a minute  or  two, 
so  as  to  make  the  topsails  of  the  brig  swell  out 
and  then  fall  back  in  a tremendous  shiver ; but 
again  bulging  forward  in  a full-breasted  curve, 
the  vessel  felt  the  tug  and  began  to  dash  the 
spray  from  her  bluff  bows  till  it  fell  away  beyond 
the  lee  cathead  in  flying  masses  of  foam.  The 
studding-sail  booms  rolled  out,  the  sailors  busied 
themselves  aloft  in  making- the  additional  sail, 
and  by-and-by  the  old  brig  floundered  along,  the 
bubbles  gurgling  out  ahead  in  the  ruffled  water, 
tipping  over  astern  as  the  crests  broke  on  her 
quarter;  at  times  plunging  her  bows  into  the 
rolling  swell,  but  coming  up  sturdily  again,  and 
so  on  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  the  corvette  had  edged  away  in  a 
parallel  course  with  the  brig,  running  past  her 
at  first  as  if  she  were  at  anchor,  when  she  let 
her  topgallant-sails  slide  down  to  the  caps  and, 
with  the  weather  clew  of  her  mainsail  triced  up, 
she  held  way  with  the  brig  a mile  or  more  to 
windward. 

“Now,  Madame  Rosalie,”  said  the  kind  old 
skipper,  “it  is  nearly  midnight;  take  your  last 
snooze  in  the  old  barley,  and  wake  up  bright  and 
happy  for  Port  Royal  and — yon  know  who,  in 
the  morning.” 

The  charming  woman  had  been  watching, 
with  soul-rapt  gaze,  the  lofty  hills  of  Jamaica 
from  the  last  blaze  of  the  setting  sun  and  until 
the  moon  too  had  vanished  and  left  only  a dim 
blue  haze  over  the  island.  She  started  as  the 
Captain  spoke,  gave  a deep  sigh,  kissed  her  hand 
to  the  good  old  skipper,  said,  liBon  soir  mon 
ami,"  and  with  a smile  she  entered  her  cabin. 

The  black  w’as  seated  within  the  partition  of 
the  apartment  near  a small  swinging  cot,  urging 
it  gently  to  and  fro,  and  watching  over  his  little 
charge. 

“Good-night,  Banou,”  she  said,  in  patois 
Trench,  “you  may  go  to  bed,  and  I will  take 
care  of  my  little  bov.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

DARKNESS. 

On  went  the  Martha  Blunt  with  no  fears  of 
danger  near.  The  bell  struck  eight,  the  watch 
had  been  called,  and  the  Captain,  taking  a sat- 
isfactory look  all  around  the  horizon,  glanced 
at  the  compass,  and,  with  a slight  yawn,  said : 

“ Well,  Mr.  Binks,  I b’lieve  I’ll  turn  in  for  a 
few  hours ; keep  the  brig  on  her  course,  and  at 
daylight  call  me.  It  will  be  time  enough  then 
to  bend  the  cables,  for  I don’t  think  we  shall 
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and  a tangled  mass  of  carroty,  unshorn  locks. 
There  was  a wisp  of  a red  silk  kerchief  tied  in 
a single  knot  around  his  bare  bull  neck ; the 
shirt  was  thrown  back,  and  exposed  a tawnv, 
hairy  chest,  as  a ray  of  light  flashed  up  from 
the  binnacle/  He  looked— as  indeed  he  was — 
the  lowest  type  of  an  English  sailor  scoundrel. 
Ilis  companions  were  of  lighter  build,  and  their 
dress,  complexion,  and  manner — to  say  nothing 
if  their  black  hair  and  rings  in  their  ears — in- 
licated  a birth  and  breeding  in  other  and  hot- 
ter climes. 

“Well,  my  lads,”  said  the  big  fellow,  who 
Seemed  to  bo  in  command,  “the  barkey  is  ours, 
and  we’ve  cheated  that  infernal  cruiser  hand- 
Bomely.  Go  forward,  Pedro,  and  gag  them  lub- 
bers, and  then  tell  the  boys  to  trim  aft  them 
jib  sheets;  and  round  in  them  after  braces,  some 
of  you,  so  we  can  keep  way  with  the  schooner 
and  take  things  easy.” 

Here  he  laughed  in  a husky,  spirituous,  low 
chuckle,  and  then  went  on : “ This  will  make 
np  for  lost  time,  amigos ! Christo ! there  may 
be  some  ounces  on  board.  But  who’s  left  in 
the  boat,  Miguel?”  This  was  addressed  to  a 
bow-legged,  ’beetle-browed  individual,  with  a 
hare-lip,  which  kept  his  face  in  a perpetual  and 
skeleton-like  grin,  who  hissed  out  from  between 
his  decayed  front  tusks : 

“ El  Doctor , Seiior,  con  tres  de  nosotros." 

“Bueuo!  all  right;  three  of  the  chaps  will 
do  to  look  out  for  her,  but  tell  the  Doctor  to  drop 
the  boat  astern,  and  veer  him  a rope  from  the 
gangway.  There ! that’s  well  with  the  braces ! 
Keep  her  off  a point ; so  that’ll  do.” 

As  the  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
crew  of  th«»  brig  gagged,  and  the  vessel  surged 
slowly  on  her  course,  the  saiqp  speaker  turned 
to  his  men  and  said, 

“ Now,  my  hearties,  let’s  have  an  overhaul  of 
the  skipper ! Hand  him  up  here,  will  ye  ? or 
never  mind,”  he  added,  “I’ll  just  step  down  and 
have  a growl  with  him  myself.” 

As  the  mate  pitched  head  foremost  down  the 
companion  ladder,  two  of  the  pirates  jumped 
after  him,  and,  dealing  him  another  cruel  stab 
with  a knife  deep  into  the  back,  they  passed  on 
into  the  lower  cabin.  There  was  a brief  strug- 
gle, the  sound  of  voices  mingled  with  curses 
and  threats,  and  then  all  quiet  again. 

In  pursuance  of  his  expressed  purpose,  the 
stout  ruffian  slewed  himself  round,  took  a sweep 
about  the  horizon,  then  sticking  his  pistol  in  its 
belt,  he  slowly  descended  the  ladder,  gave  the 
wounded  and  dying  mate  a kick,  and  with  a 
hoarse  laugh  entered  the  cabin. 

There  on  a small  sofa  abaft,  between  the  two 
stern  air-ports,  sat  Captain  Blunt.  Blood  was 
trickling  down  in  heavy  drops  from  a lacerated 
bruise  on  his  forehead,  but  notwithstanding  the 
swelling  and  pain  of  the  wound,  his  features 
were  calm,  stern,  and  honest.  On  cither  side 
of  him  sat  as  villainous  a brace  of  mongrel  Por- 
tuguese or  Spaniards  as  ever  infested  the  high 
seas  ; and  his  arms  were  pinioned  by  a stout  cord 
to  the  bolt  above  the  transom. 

“My  sarvice  to  you,  Sir!”  said  the  leader  of 
the  gang,  with  a devilish  smile  of  derision,  as 
he  stuck  his  arms  akimbo  and  squirted  some 
tobacco-juice  from  his  filthy  mouth  across  the 
cabin  table  at  the  pinioned  prisoner. 

“I  s’pose  you  know  by  this  time  that  you’re 
a lawful  prize,  captured  by  an  Ilindependent 
Constable  of  the  West  Indies,  notwithstandin’ 
ye  had  sich  safe  escort  and  convoy  all  the  arter- 
noon.” 

Here  he  chuckled,  squirted  more  juice  over 
the  table,  then  dropped  down  on  a sea-chest 
cleated  to  the  deck,  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched 
his  yellow  red  hair.  The  poor  Captain  said  not 
a word  but  shook  a great  clot  of  blood  from  his 
brow. 

“ Well ! now  my  old  hearty,  the  first  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  poke  out  your  manifest  and 
any  other  little  matters  of  vallew  ye  may  have 
stowed  away;  and  be  dam  quick,  mind  ye,  for 
you  haven’t  much  time  to  sail  in  this  ’ere  craft. 
Howsoever,  I s’pose  ye  can  swim  ?” 

“You’ll  find  the  Manifest  and  the  ship’s 
papers  there  inside  that  instrument-box;  and 
all  the  money  in  the  vessel  is  in  that  locker ; 
and  I trust  in  Heaven  it  may  burn  your  hands 
to  cinders,  you  bloody  devils !” 

“Ho!  smash  my  brains!  keep  a stopper  on 
your  jaw,  blast  ye ! or  I’ll  squeeze  your  dead 
carcass  through  that  ’ere  starn  port.” 

The  fellow  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  stepping  up 
to  the  narrow  state-cabin  near  by,  he  jerked 
open  the  upper  drawer  of  a small  bureau  affair, 
and  pulling  out  a canvas  bag,  sealed  at  the 
mouth,  tossed  it  on  to  the  cabin  table.  The 
coin  fell  with  the  heavy  dead  sound  peculiar  to 
gold,  and  the  ruffian,  after  taking  it  up  again  and 
weighing  it  tenderly,  growled  out,  “This  chink 
will  do  for  a yapper  at  any  rate ! So  now  let’s 
have  a peep  at  what  the  cargo  consists  on.” 

Then  stepping  a second  time  to  the  berth,  he 
gave  a kick  to  the  instrument-box,  the  lid  flew 
off,  and  diving  in  his  fist  he  drew  out  a bundle 
of  papers.  Once  more  seating  himself  at  the 
table  beneath  the  swinging  lamp,  he  clumsily 
undid  the  papers  and  spread  them  before  him.' 

“What  a blessed  thing  is  edication,”  mut- 
tered he  to  himself,  “ and  what  a power  o’  knowl- 
edge reading  'riting  does  for  a man !”  Putting 
his  fat  stumpy  finger  on  each  line  of  the  manu- 
script as  he  slowly  began  to  spell  out  the  con- 
tents, he  began,  “ Man-i-fest  of  Brig  Martha 
Blunt — Ja-cob  Blunt  mas-ter here  he  paused, 
and,  squirting  more  tobacco-juice  over  at  the 
skipper,  as  if  to  attract  his  attention,  he  sudden- 
ly ejaculated,  “Hark  ye!  Master  Blunt,  what 
was  the  name  of  tliat  man-o’-war  vessel  as  was 
1 in’  by  you  this  morning  ?” 

“The  Scourge,"  replied  the  skipper,  faintly, 
as  he  shook  another  great  drop  of  blood  from 
his  brow. 

“ The  what  ? The  Scourge  ! That  dam  Yan- 
kee snake ! Smash  my  brains ! D’ye  know  that 
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that  ship  has  been  a bangin’  about  the  north 
side  of  Cuba  for  ever  so  long,  interruptin’  our 
trade?  And  you  an  Englishman  to  go  and  nx 
him  to  purtect  ye ! Blast  your  eyes,  take  that !” 

Here  be  snatched  a pistol  from  his  sash,  and 
taking  aim  full  nr  the  skipper’s  breast,  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  Fortunately  the  weapon  snapped 
and  did  not  explode.  The  ruffian  held  it  a mo- 
ment in  his  hand,  and  then  letting  it  rest  upon 
the  table,  he  said,  with  a horrible  imprecation, 

“Ye  sec  you  wos  not  born  to  be  shot;  but 
we’ll  see  what  salt-water  will  do  for  ye  by-and- 
by.” 

Taking  out  his  knife  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech,  he  picked  the  flint  of  his  pistol,  opened 
the  pan,  shook  the  priming,  and  then  shoved 
the  weapon  back  in  his  belt.  The  mention  of 
the  Scourge,  however,  had  evidently  caused  him 
some  trepidation,  for  when  he  resumed  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Manifest  it  was  in  a hurried,  agi- 
tated sort  of  way,  and  not  at  all  at  his  case. 

Smoothing  the  papers  again  before  him,  lie 
went  on,  making  running  commentaries  as  he 
read:  “Eighty-six  cases  of  silks — light,  and 
easily  stowed  away ; twenty-nine  tons  bar  iron ; 
sixty-four  sugar-kettles — dam  that ! it  will  help 
to  sink  the  brig ; forty  pipes  of  Bordeaux ; two 
hundred  baskets  Champagne ; three  hundred 
and  fifty  boxes  of  claret — sour  stuff,  I warrant 
you  ; two  casks  Cognac  brandy — but  I say,  you 
Blunt,”  said  the  fellow,  looking  up,  “ where’s 
your  own  private  bottle  ? it’s  thirsty  work  spell- 
in’ out  all  this  ’ritin’,  and  my  mouth’s  as  dry  as 
a land  crab’s  claws.  Howsoever,”  he  continued, 
as  he  caught  the  glance  of  satisfaction  which 
came  over  the  swarthy  faces  of  his  companions 
beside  the  Captain,  “ wait  a bit,  and  we'll  punch 
a hole  in  a fresh  barrel  presently.” 

Having  run  through  the  Manifest,  he  opened 
another  paper  and  exclaimed,  “ Hello ! what 
have  we  here?  List  of  passengers — Ma-dame 
Rosalie  Piron  and — ho ! that’s  a French  piece, 

I knows  by  the  name.  Where  is  she  ? Hasn’t 
died  on  the  v’yage,  has  she  ? D’ye  hear,  there, 
ye  infarnal  Blunt?” 

The  Captain’s  face  was  troubled,  and  his 
head  dropped  down  on  his  breast  without  re- 
plying; but  one  of  the  scoundrels  at  his  side 
struck  him  a brutal  blow  with  the  back  of  his 
knife-hilt  on  the  mouth,  and  jerking  up  he  said, 
with  an  effort,  “ Yes,  we  have  a female  passen- 
ger on  board,  with  a helpless  child ; but  I pray 
you,  in  God’s  name,  to  leave  the  innocent  wo- 
man in  peace.  You’ve  robbed  and  ruined  me 
and  my  poor  old  wife — turn  me  adrift  if  you 
like,  drown  or  hang  me,  but  don’t  harm  the  poor 
lady !” 

The  tears  blinded  him  as  he  spoke,  and  min- 
led  with  the  bloody  stream  which  trickled  down 
is  cheeks.  The  ruffian’s  ugly  face  and  blood- 
shot eyes  lighted  up  with  a devilish  and  sinister 
satisfaction  as  the  skipper  began  his  appeal,  but 
before  he  had  well  finished  speaking  he  broke 
in : 

“Avast  your  jaw!  will  ye?  You’ll  have 
enough  to  look  out  for  your  own  gullet,  my  lad, 
without  mindin’  any  body  else’s  ; so  turn  to  and 
say  your  prayers  afore  eight  bells  is  struck,  be- 
case  there’s  sharks  off  Jamaiky.” 

Then  addressing  his  own  scoundrelly  myrmi- 
dons he  exclaimed,  “Look  out  sharp  for  that 
old  chap,  my  lads,  while  I goes  to  sarch  for  the 
woman  passenger !” 

“ Si,  Seiior ,”  replied  the  man  with  a nod  and 
a grin,  and  he  resumed  his  seat  again  ; and  no 
sooner  had  their  leader  left  the  cabin  than  a 
bottle  and  glasses  were  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  they  fell  to  with  a will,  complimenting  the 
bound  and  wounded  prisoner  by  pitching  the 
last  drops  from  their  tumblers  into  liis  face. 


MISS  NIGHTINGALE  ON  NURS- 
ING. 

Nursing  is  a faculty,  not  a science.  It  is  a 
gift,  not  an  acquirement.  There  are  some  worthy, 
tender-hearted,  highly  estimable  people,  who  can 
never  make  decent  nurses.  You  love  them  ; you 
are  charmed  with  them  in  society ; you  wish  them 
all  imaginable  prosperity,  but  would  as  soon  think 
of  introducing  a French  horn  and  a dancing  bear 
round  about  your  sick-bed  as  of  surrendering  your- 
self to  their  best  intentions. 

First  of  these  is  the  good-natured,  unscientific 
nurse,  whose  shibboleth  is  feeding,  and  who  thinks 
that  nothing  can  go  well  where  there  is  not  cheer- 
ful conversation  and  a busy  kitchen.  Such  a nurse 
I have  known  to  insist  on  a patient  with  the  yellow 
jaundice  taking  a rich,  thick,  chrome-colored  cus- 
tard, as  the  best  restorative  for  the  disorganized 
system.  Such  a nurse  will  open  the  curtains,  draw 
up  the  blinds,  and  throw  wide  the  windows  when 
a German  band  is  playing  underneath,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  a patient  groaning  and  flushing  un- 
der congestion  of  the  brain ; such  a nurse  has,  be- 
fore now,  pressed  wine  and  brandy  on  a patient  in 
the  agonies  of  internal  inflammation ; and  has  en- 
gaged him  in  a lively  chat  as  the  finest  remedy  for  a 
nervous  headache.  This  is  the  nurse  who  despises 
doctors  and  puts  her  trust  in  old  women  and  the 
butcher ; who  shudders  at  grav-powder  and  prefers 
herb  tea ; who  always  thinks  you  are  being  brought 
too  low,  even  when  your  pulse  is  mad  with  fever. 
This  nurse  is  the  dearest  creature  in  the  world 
for  the  drawing-room  days  of  life.  Round,  bright- 
eyed, cheery,  voluble,  warm-hearted,  she  is  the  de- 
light of  the  house,  and  the  jolliest  companion  in 
the  world : but  I pray  that  none  but  my  critics  or 
my  enemies  may  ever  know  her  when  she  is  under 
the  belief  that  she  is  nursing  to  perfection.  She 
is  herself  blessed  with  a large  volume  of  life  and 
a strong  nervous  organization,  with  big  lungs,  a 
big  heart,  and  a big,  but  coarsclv-textured  brain. 
She  is  a treasure  tq.  the  healthy  world : I can  not 
repeat  this  too  often  ; for  I really  love  her,  such  a 
fine  noble  domestic  elephant  as  it  is ! But  bright- 
eyed treasure,  stay  down  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
rampage  about  the  hay-field,  and,  when  I am  ill, 


never  put  so  much  as  the  tip  of  that  beloved  blunt 
nose  inside  the  lintel  of  my  door ! 

And  take  your  sister  with  you:  your  sister  is  a 
Muff,  and  Muffs  are  as  objectionable  as  elephants, 

: • : 

bn  .'iy  soul,  full  of 

no  s:  a universal  favorite,  who,  every  one  de- 
clares, must  make  one  of  the  best  of  nurses.  Try 
her,  my  friend;  try  her  for  one  week,  and  surely 
at  the  end  of  it  you  will  give  up  the  ghost — or  her. 
Muff’s  theory  of  nursing  is  comprised  (she  being, 
of  course,  your  wife)  in  incessant  personal  atten- 
tion, and  incessant  personal  caresses.  When  you 
are  fainting  for  air  Muff  will  hang  over  you,  be- 
tween you  and  the  window,  stifling  you  with  her 
soft  weight  upon  your  chest,  and  her  soft  wann 
hands  upon  your  forehead.  Muff  is  always  prais- 
ing your  patience,  your  firmness,  your  gentleness; 
exaggerating  jour  sufferings  to  your  face,  and 
making  a far  mightier  fuss  about  every  little  oc- 
currence than  even  you  think,  with  all  j-our  sick 
selfishness,  is  warranted  bj-  the  circumstances.  Jt 
would  take  a strong  man  to  live  through  a month 
of  Muff’s  bedside  practice.  She  is  rarelj'  still, 
though  I am  bound  to  say  she  is  creepy  gentleness 
itself,  and  does  everj*  thing  in  whispers.  She 
softly  tells  you  that  your  head  is  too  low  when  it 
is  rather  too  high,  and  she  drags  in  another  pillow, 
which  she  pushes  and  pats  under  j-ou  in  the  most 
irritating  manner ; or  just  as  j-ou  have  found  out  a 
comfortable  corner  in  the  bolster,  which  you  have 
pulled  shockingly  awry  and  feebly  manipulated 
into  svmmetrj'  with  jyur  person,  Muff-  tenderlj- 
insists  that  it  is  uncomfortable,  kisses  j'ou  loving- 
ly^ drags  up  your  head,  and  pushes  back  the  bolster 
to  its  mathematical  precision  of  place.  She  whis- 
pers in  j'our  ear  till  she  sends  you  mad ; and  pets 
you  till  j'ou  would  beat  her,  if  she  were  anj’  body 
else,  and  you  were  strong  enough.  “ Poor  fellow !” 
whispers  Muff— jou  are  half  asleep,  in  a quiet 
doze,  and  in  a wonderfully  easj'  position,  for  her 
patient — “poor  fellow',  it  is  getting  time  for  j'our 
nasty  medicine;  so  don’t  go  to  sleep,  there’s  a 
dear !”  It  wants  twenty  minutes  of  the  time,  and 
j'ou  have  not  really  slept  for  weeks ; but  you  were 
just  then  so  tranquil  and  so  comfortable ! Muff 
would  be  bitterly  hurt  if  told  that  she  is  worse  than 
useless  in  a sick-room.  Indeed  it  is  the  most  ag- 
gravating circumstance  in  her  case  that  j'ou  love 
her  with  all  your  heart,  and  to  complain  (one  of 
the  invalid’s  greatest  comforts)  would  be  almost 
next  to  murdering  her. 

Then  there  is  the  conscientious  nurse,  hard  and 
practical : the  blind  machine  which  goes  on  turn- 
ing its  own  handle  according  to  the  tune  set  for  it 
by  the  doctor.  Grimbones  can  not  judge  for  her- 
self. She  can  obej'  orders,  can  Grimbones,  and 
act  faithfullj',  and  with  punctualitj'.  and  precision ; 
but  she  has  no  originalitj*,  and  must  work  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  of  a master.  If  the  doctor  says 
that  certain  medicines — sleeping  draughts,  for  in- 
stance— are  to  be  given  everj'  three  hours,  and 
forgets  to  add  “ until  they  take  effect,”  Grimbones, 
ruthless  as  death,  sits  gauntly  staring  at  the  clock, 
and  wakes  you  up  at  that  exact  minute  j-our 
draught  is  due,  although  j’ou  were  in  a sweet  and 
dreamless  sleep,  which  was  the  verj’  effect  the 
medicine  was  intended  to  produce.  But  Grim- 
bones has  always  held  that  obedience  is  the  car- 
dinal virtue.  There  are  moral  pedantries  in  nurs- 
ing as  well  as  any  thing  else.  Grimbones  is  a 
family  pedant;  almost  invariably  with  square 
shoulders,  a flat  back,  and  bonj'  hands,  who  dresses 
in  black  made  skimp  and  light,  and  usually  loves 
a merino  neck-ahaw'l  pinned  primlj’  to  her  waist, 
and  a half-mourning — alwaj’s  looking  like  a half 
dirtj’ — cap.  Grimbones  is  a good  woman,  but  an 
awful  nurse  too ; a gaunt  being  to  hover  round  a 
sick  man’s  helpless  bed.  She  is  usuallj'  your  mo- 
ther-in-law. Therefore  give  Grimbones  the  key's 
of  the  store-room  and  the  wine-cellar  with  perfect 
confidence ; give  her  also  dominion  over  j'our  serv- 
ants ; but  tell  her  gratefully,  kindly  (for  Mercy’s 
sake  don’t  affront  her!),  that  you  would  much 
rather  she  would  not  nurse  j-ou. 

Escape,  if  j'ou  can,  from  the  watching  nurse, 
whose  ej-e  is  never  off  you,  who  won’t  let  j'ou  turn 
or  lift  j'our  arm,  or  your  leg,  or  even  wink,  with- 
out her  interference ; who  bores  you  every  five 
minutes  bj’  asking  “what  j’ou  would  like  now?” 
who  can  never  let  well  alone,  and  has  the  profound- 
est  contempt  for  the  healing  powers  of  nature  ; who 
thinks  that  constitutions  are  babies,  and  have  to  be 
lifted  on  their  legs  everj'  second,  as  they  can  never 
get  up  of  themselves. 

I think  I prefer  her,  and  even  Grimbones  and 
Muff,  to  Aunt  Grewsome.  When  that  little  graj' 
woman  hears  that  any  of  her  family  is  ill  she  starts 
by  express  train  from  any  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  possession  of  them,  as  if  they  were 
an  estate.  Not  onlj'  you,  but  j our  wife  and  your 
children,  and  your  man-servant  and  j-our  maid- 
servant, and  even  the  stranger  that  is  within  your 
gates,  succumb  to  her  iron  will.  Everj'  body  obeys 
her  sharp,  short  directions — snapped  off  in  broken 
sentences  by  her  teeth — as  if  subject  to  a spell. 
She  is  so  short  and  so  active  (active  in  a measured, 
angular  way)  that  she  never  seems  to  sit  down ; 
the  most  she  can  do  is  to  lean  her  little  person 
against  the  edge  of  a seat.  Then  comes  the  terri- 
ble moment  for  housemaids.  Then  it  is  that  Aunt 
Grewsome  darts  cutting  glances  into  the  corners 
of  rooms  and  under  sofas  and  beds.  Then  it  is  that 
j-ou,  helpless  and  forlorn,  feel  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banished  wife  of  j'our  bosom  is  being 
impugned,  and  j our  whole  establishment  merci- 
lessly criticised.  I dare  saj'  Aunt  Grewsome  is 
not  whollj'  unknown  to  some  of  mj’  readers. 

But  last  and  best  of  all,  there  is  the  dear  fairy 
nurse,  who  is  never  in  the  waj'  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  never  out  of  the  waj’  at  the  right  time ; who, 
when  j'ou  wish  for  her,  appears  like  magic  bj'  your 
side,  and,  when  you  want  any  thing  else,  brings 
that  verj'  thing,  by  some  marvelous  intuition, 
from  some  unexplained  source;  who  is  always 
cheerful  and  never  tired ; who  seems  fresher  after 
sitting  up  for  two  or  three  nights  than  the  rest  of 
the  household  after  seven  hours’  bed ; who,  when 


you  can  sit  up,  achieves  worlds  of  ease  and  com- 
fort with  pillows,  anil  tars  of  board,  and  cozv  foot- 
stools; who  tul  s j'ou  exactly  what  jou  ought  to 
kno'v,  and  won’t  let  j ou  be  bothered  with  anv  news 
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tious  wajr,  and  contrives  to  let  you  have  the  im- 
pression that  it  did  itself,  like  the  tangled  wool  or 
golden  web  of  fairj’  talcs  ; who  makes  jellies  which 
no  confectioner  could  approach,  and  mulls  claret 
as  if  she  had  been  taught  the  process  by  a special 
secret.  This  fairy  nurse,  this  ideal  of  a sick-bed 
guardian,  this  exquisite  undertaking  of  nature, 
reconciles  j'ou.to  nursing  womanhood  in  general, 
and  makes  you  once  more  believe  in  the  good  gifts 
of  feminality.  I know  such  a nurse;  with  heart, 
head,  and  senses  in  unfailing  liarmonv.  Under 
her  delightful  ministrations  it  is  almost’a  pleasure 
to  be  ill.  Such  a nurse  is  like  the  poet,  “Lorn, 
not  made.”  But  even  she  maj'  be  benefited  bj- 
scientific  rules.  Indeed,  she  is  almost  the  only 
kind  of  nurse  who  can  be  so  benefited ; for  all  the 
rest  onlj'  add  a little  scientific  pedantrj'  to  their 
other  qualifications  or  disqualifications  for  their 
Work. 

The  most  sensible  book  ever  w’ritten  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Miss  Nightingale’s  Notes  on  Nursing.  Her 
rule  of  rules,  the  one  which  stands  as  the  first  com- 
mandment on  which  hang  all  the  rest,  is  “to  keep 

THE  AIR  T1IE  PATIENT  BREATHES  AS  PUKE  AS  THE 
EXTERNAL  AIR  WITHOUT  CHILLING  HIM.”  No 
airing  of  a sick-room  by  means  of  inside  windows, 
or  doors  opening  into  corridors,  passages,  halls, 
courts,  or  anj'  other  inclosed  space.  The  outside 
air,  and  when  it  blows  freshest  and  freest,  is  all 
that  she  will  admit.  'With  that  commandment 
firmlj’  established  next  comes  the  need  of  some 
special  and  additional  external  warmth  in  the 
chilly  hours  of  early  morning,  when  the  patient’s 
vital  powers  are  low,  and  before  the  food  and 
warmth  of  the  day  have  roused  him  up,  either  to 
healthy  action  or  to  feverish  heat ; and  at  all  times 
— morning,  noon,  and  night  alike — in  weak,  pro- 
tracted, or  collapsed  cases,  where  verj'  often  the 
patient  is  lost  for  want  of  this  one  matter  of  simple 
care  and  forethought.  Hot  bottles,  hot  flannels, 
warm  drinks,  a good  fire,  and  perpetual  attention 
to  the  bodilj-  condition,  are  needed  in  such  cases ; 
and  all  this  extra  external  warmth  can  go  on  to- 
gether, with  the  prescribed  amount  of  ventilation 
from  the  outside.  “People  don’t  catch  cold  in 
bed,”  says  Miss  Nightingale  : a truth  that  can  not 
be  too  stronglj'  insisted  on  those  w'ho  have  to  at- 
tend to  the  sick  or  the  aged. 

In  the  matter  of  cleanliness  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  nothing  can  be  too  fastidiously  clean  and  deli- 
cate for  the  proper  management  of  a sick-room. 
No  dirty  rags  left  fluttering  about ; no  airing  of 
damp  linen  or  steaming  towels  before  the  sick-room 
fire ; no  superfluous  draperj'  anj'  where,  and  not  a 
rag  of  carpet  if  possible  to  be  done  without;  no 
dirtj’  pots  and  pans,  with  hideous  Jacobian  messes 
swimming  on  the  hob ; no  unwashed  glasses,  with 
the  lip  mark  left  in  filthy  ripples  at  the  edge,  nor 
spoons  with  the  oil  in  a clammj-  cloud  about  the 
bowl,  or  with  the  dregs  of  the  draught  congregated 
into  a mahoganj'-colored  pool;  not  the  smallest 
thing  about  that  could  shock  the  keenest  sense  of 
nose  or  ej'e,  and  then,  perhaps,  j'ou  maj*  come  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  needful  amount  of  sick-room 
cleanliness.  Make  no  noise,  or  as  little  as  need 
be ; but  for  the  sake  of’  suffering  kumanitj’  do  not 
imitate  Muff,  and  think  that  whispering  and  creep- 
ing about  on  tiptoes  means  sickroom  silence. 
These  are  almost  worse  than  our  dear  elephant’s 
mode  of  slapping  things  down  with  a bang,  and  of 
speaking  to  j ou  from  the  door,  as  if  she  v ere  hail- 
ing a man-of-war.  “ A firm,  light,  quick  step,  a 
steadj',  quick  hand,  are  the  desiderata ; not  the 
slow,  lingering,  shuffling  foot,  the  timid,  uncertain 
hand.  Slowness  is  not  gentleness,  though  it  is 
often  mistaken  for  such.  Quickness,  lightness, 
and  gentleness  are  quite  compatible.”  A rustling 
nurse  is  an  abomination ; a nurse  with  crinoline, 
silk  petticoats,  creaking  staj’s,  or  squeaking  shoes, 
with  keys  that  jingle  in  her  pocket,  with  a chain 
that  flaps  against  her  steel  buckle,  with  jingling 
bracelets  or  charms,  or  even  with  floating  ribbons, 
is  absolutely  inadmissible  in  a sick-room,  and 
should  be  gentlj'  shown  the  door  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunitj’. 

Never  stand  or  fidget  about  when  the  patient 
speaks  with  you,  and  alwaj's  sit  w here  he  can  see 
you  v’ithout  turning  his  head.  Be  quiet  and  mo- 
tionless when  j'ou  speak  to  him,  and  never  gesticu- 
late. Speak  with  an  even  voice,  without  undue 
emphasis,  without  drawl,  and  with  no  hesitation ; 
and  never  speak  from  behind  the  door,  or  from  the 
fire-place,  or  with  j'our  back  turned.  Never  speak 
at  all  or  walk  quickly  toward  him  while  your  pa- 
tient is  standing  or  moving  about:  “a  patient  in 
such  a state  is  not  going  to  the  East  Indies,”  and 
if  j'ou  would  but  wait  ten  seconds,  or  walk  ten 
j’ards  farther,  anj’  promenade  he  could  make  would 
be  over.  Under  no  pretense  whatever  wake  him 
out  of  his  sleep.  “ He  who  sleeps  dines,”  saj-s  the 
liungrj'  Frenchman,  gaj'lj’;  and  he  who  sleeps  in 
sickness  is  getting  all  the  good  which  food  or  medi- 
cine could  give  him.  Never  tell  j our  patient  of 
any  irresolution,  doubt,  or  change  in  jour  own 
mind.  “People  who  think  outside  their  heads,’’ 
who  count  aloud  every  link  in  the  chain  of  thought, 
have  no  business  with  the  sick,  for  they  fatigue 
them  by  their  changes  of  imagination  quite  as 
much  as  if  they  had  carried  the  poor  weak  limbs 
as  many  j'ards  or  miles  as  thej’  proposed.  Leave 
the  sick-room  quickly,  and  come  in  quitklj’ — not 
with  a rush,  not  suddenlj',  and  like  a bull,  but 
lightly  and  decidedly  ; not  as  if  you  were  leaving 
half  your  mind  behind  you,  and  the  other  half  were 
turning  round  to  seek  it.  “ Conciseness  and  de- 
cision in  your  movements  are  as  necessary  in  the 
sick-room’ as  absence  of  hurry  and  bustle.  To  pos- 
sess yourself  entirelj'  will  insure  j-ou  from  either 
failing,  either  loitering  or  hurrying.”  Reading 
aloud  to  the  sick  is  an  exercise  to  be  verj'  rarely 
followed,  and  then  onlj'  under  strict  charge,  of 
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threw  herself  upon  her  knees  in  the  desperation 
of  the  one  last  entreaty : 

“Oh,  pity  me!  pity  me!”  she  cried.  “Are 
you  a father — or  if  not  that,  haven’t  you  some 
one,  something  to  love — do  you  not  at  least  love 
God  ? — and  how  could  you  bear  it  if  He  were 
torn  out  of  the  heavens  and  away  from  you? 
Have  mercy — and  that  God,  the  God  of  an  in- 
nocent man  and  of  a broken-hearted  girl,  who 
will  pray  for  you  day  and  night,  will  bless  you ! 
He  is  innocent.  Come  whatever  may  upon  his 
head,  God  is  with  him  for  evermore.  The  no- 
ble, the  pure,  the  high-souled  one ; that  knows 
baseness  only  as  a strange  distant  name : that  is 
the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  upright  man  who 
breathes!  Save  him ! But  save  him  or  not,  I 
also,  with  God,  will  cling  to  him  forever.” 

“ Amen ! and  as  God  liveth,  not  even  death 
shall  henceforth  part  thee  and  me.” 

“My  God!”  said  Nora,  “who  spoke  then?” 

The  partner,  now  standing  up  in  his  manly 
erectness,  led  her,  all  bewildered  and  pale  as 
snow,  to  the  faint  starlight  of  the  window.  Was 
it  that  up  through  that  sky,  measureless  in  the 
bivouac  of  the  hosts  of  God,  the  lights  really 
burned  gladder  for  the  joy  they  shone  on,  or 
did  Love  give  a miracle  of  clearness  to  the  eyes 
of  the  soul?  for  there  was  light  enough  at  that 
window  for  Nora  to  see  that  the  partner  into 
whose  arms  she  fell  was  none  other  than — Er- 
nest Beckford ! 


He  threw  open  the  front  door,  and  on  a large 
trunk,  which  he  dragged  out  to  the  light  for  her 
inspection,  was  plainly  painted,  with  a far  from 
recent  look,  “ Clingham — New  York.” 

Nora  summoned  heart  and  passed  in.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suspect  evil  except  her  loneli- 
ness, and  that  gave  her  the  right  to  ask  a better 
protection  than  man’s. 

“Will  Madame  walk  into  the  parlor  one  in- 
stant, while  I mount  on  high  to  announce  her 
to  Monsieur  ?” 

“Certainly.”  . 

He  flung  back  the  door  of  the  room  at  their 
right  hand  and  drew  a fauteuil  to  the  window, 
bowing  Nora  into  it.  After  which  he  hurled 
himself  up  stairs  in  a manner  very  juvenile  for 
a valet  with  so  venerable  a beard. 

Nora  had  no  time,  even  had  she  wished  it,  to 
prepare  her  overflowing  heart  for  any  set  and 
formal  speech.  There  was  a sound  overhead  of 
rumbling  and  thumping,  as  of  men  putting  things 
to  rights  in  a hurry— and  then  Achille  returned, 
saying, 

“Would  Madame  ascend?  Monsieur  would 
gratify  himself  much  of  that  honor.” 

With  a spirit  that  cried  to  Heaven  in  inaudi- 
ble agony  for  wisdom,  help,  fortitude  to  bear 
the  best  or  worst,  Nora  followed  the  valet  up  to 
his  master’s  room.  It  was  twilight,  as  has  been 
said,  but  a balmy  summer  one,  so  that  the  lamps 
were  not  lighted,  and  the  air  from  without  fanned 
gratefully  in  through  the  wide  open  windows, 
just  perceptibly  rustling  the  curtains.  There 
could  not  have  been  a pleasanter  room  for  an 
invalid  as  the  poor  partner  who  had  come  to 
settle  Cheswick’s  troubles  seemed  to  be.  He 
sat  in  a large  easy-chair,  his  feet  resting  on  an- 
other, and  a shawl  thrown  over  them.  His  fore- 
head rested  on  his  hand,  and  as  Nora  came  in 
and  modestly  bowed,  with  her  sad,  earnest  blue 
eyes  drooping  toward  the  floor,  he  just  inclined 
his  head  in  a gentlemanly  recognition,  and  said 
in  a half  whisper, 

“ Please  be  seated.” 

Then  nodded  and  waved  his  hand  to  the  faith- 
ful Achille  to  withdraw.  As  soon  as  he  had 
obeyed  the  summons  the  partner  bowed  to  Nora 
again  to  intimate  his  audience. 

“Mr.  Clingham,”  she  began,  with  a painful 
trembling  in  her  voice,  “ I am  a young  lady 
whose  name  would  perhaps  be  familiar  to  you, 
if  I should  tell  it ; but  the  nature  of  my  business 
with  you  makes  it  desirable,  for  the  present  at 
least,  that  I should  not  name  myself.  There  is 
a request  I have  to  make  of  you  ; may  I make 
it  in  perfect  confidence  that  neither  it,  nor  any 
thing  else  I shall  say  to  you,  shall  ever  be  com- 
municated to  another?” 

“ You  may,  Madam,  with  perfect  security,”  ho 
whispered. 

“ I wish  to  say,  then,  that  I know,  through  no 
improper  or  unreliable  sources,  something  of 
the  reason  why  you  are  here.  There  have  been 
great  irregularities,  perhaps  crimes  even,  in  your 
Banking  House  in  this  place.  There  are  rumors 
abroad  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Bank,  save 
one” — Nora  shuddered,  and  continued — “who 
is  dead,  strangely  dead,  are  now  in  confinement 
on  serious  criminal  charges.” 

The  gentleman  bowed  and  uttered,  “ True !” 

“And  to-day  there  came  to  my  father’s  house 
a person  in  search  of  one  other  who  has  not  yet 
been  arrested,  but  who  is  wanted  to  answer  to 
similar  accusations.”  Nora’s  voice,  which  had 
hitherto  been  tremulous,  now  grew  strong  and 
clear. 

“ I come  to  you  to  speak  of  that  one  particu- 
larly. I have  a deep  interest  in  that  man ; yes, 
woman  though  I be,  I owe  it  to  you,  if  evil 
comes  to  him — I — I — ” 

Her  voice  choked  again,  and  she  could  not 
complete  her  sentence.  The  old  man  buried 
his  face  in  both  hands  and  was  visibly  moved ; 
his  whole  frame  shaking  like  a leaf,  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  young  girl’s  emotion.  She  gov- 
erned herself,  and  went  on  calmly : 

“The  name  of  the  young  man  is — Ernest — 
Beckford.  The  affairs  of  the  Bank  may  be  so 
complicated  that  lie  may  seem  to  be  involved. 
His  enemies  may  have  made  his  books  tell  lies. 
There  was  one  who  I do  not  believe  loved  him 
— though  he  is  dead,  I will  mention  his  name — 
Mr.  Green.  Perhaps  in  his  life  he  may  have 
wronged  him.  Circumstances  may  look  dark 
against  him ; but  he  is,  oh,  Mr.  Clingham ! he 
is  as  innocent  as  Heaven!  And  now,  the  re- 
quest I have  to  make  is  this  : If  you  have  ex- 
amined the  books  of  the  Bank,  or  if  you  shall, 
and  find  any  deficiency  that  would  fall  to  his 
account,  let  me  plead  with  you,  let  mo  entreat 
you  not  to  deal  with  him  by  law ! I have 
brought  you  all  I have — whether  it  is  much  or 
little  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  all  my  mother 
left  me.”  And  Nora  opened  the  little  morocco 
box. 

“Here  is  a gold  watch — it  is  large  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  is  an  excellent  time-keeper. 
Here  are  two  bracelets  set  with  opals.  And 
there  is  a pearl  necklace  here  too,  besides  a 
pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  and  several  rings,  one 
of  them  a diamond.  I have  been  counting  them 
up,  and  if  I calculate  right  there  are  things 
here  that  are  worth  several  hundred  dollars. 
Now,  I shall  never  wear  them,  and  if  you  will 
not  take  them  and  save  him  / shall  hate  them 
always  ! Will  they  not  partly  pay  the  deficien- 
cy that  may  he  on  his  books?  If  they  will, 
dear  Sir  ! forgive  me  for  asking  you  to  take  them, 
and  give  him  time  to  pay  the  rest.  He  will  do 
it — lie  would  work  like  a slave — work  to  the 
death  to  do  it,  though  he  is  innocent.  Oh,  for 
the  dear  sake  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  be  merci- 
ful like  Him,  and  take  them !” 

As  she  said  this  she  tried  to  put  them  into 
his  hand,  but  he  gently  pushed  them  away. 
She  thought  he  was  refusing  her  prayer — for  the 
shadow  which,  ns  night  grew  deeper,  was  creep- 
ing closer  over  all  things  hid  him  and  the  tears 
which  were  running  through  his  fingers— and  she 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Yet  not  of  Ernest  Beckford;  for  as  will  have 
already  been  discovered,  the  young  man  who,  to 
detect  the  chief  causes  in  the  ruin  which  wick- 
edness was  bringing  upon  Chcswick  Branch  and 
its  insnared  junior  officers,  took  this  assumed 
name  with  the  position  of  a subaltern,  was  truly 
the  youngest  partner  of  the  name  and  house  of 
Clingham.  Save  the  other  members  of  the  firm 
none  had  known  his  secret,  not  even  the  ran- 
somed and  reformed  little  Filkins  had  been  in- 
trusted with  it  until  his  return  from  New  York, 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  dramatic  transformation 
of  Achille  Bladaud. 

The  affairs  of  the  Bank  were  discovered  to  be 
in  a truly  terrible  condition.  The  superintend- 
ent had  used  his  position  to  issue  forged  paper 
to  large  amounts,  for  which  the  Bank  was,  at 
least,  in  honor  liable  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
who  had  received  it,  and,  absurdly  enough,  honor 
and  necessity  were  synonyms  with  the  Messrs. 
Clingham.  Which  fact  made  the  conscience  of 
the  house,  though  for  a time  only,  better  off 
than  their  ledgers.  I am  happy  to  say  that  in 
these  crimes  of  Luke  Green  none  of  the  subal- 
terns were  found  to  be  involved  very  deeply. 
Todds,  cashier,  was  the  most  so.  To  pay  his 
gambling  debts  to  Luke  Green  he  had  defalcated 
to  the  amount  of  $1500.  His  poor  old  father, 
the  worthy  butcher  we  have  mentioned,  paid 
this  for  him  before  any  vigorous  measures  were 
taken,  and,  to  save  the  excellent  man’s  gray  hairs 
from  a sorrow-dug  grave,  the  son  was  allowed 
to  escape  to  Australia.  Let  us  hope  he  does 
better  at  Geelong,  where  he  follows  the  paternal 
trade,  than  he  did  here. 

As  for  the  rest,  their  errors  amounted  to  no- 
thing besides  drunkenness,  shameless  careless- 
ness, and  irresponsibility.  Luke  Green  had  sup- 
plied them  with  money  for  their  vices,  gambling 
it  back  from  them  till  they  had  no  more,  and 
taking  their  notes  for  the  balance.  The  wallet 
which  Ernest  had  seized  by  his  hazardous  but 
successful  stroke  at  the  punch-party  was  full  of 
these,  with  other  evidences  of  the  superintend- 
ent’s guilt.  They  were  returned,  with  severe 
reprimands  and  a thorough  fright,  to  the  luck- 
less victims  who  had  given  them ; and  they  felt 
their  punishment  compensated  by  their  profit, 
though  they  did  have  to  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  Bank.  May  they 
too  learn  a lesson  not 
to  be  a knave’s  fools ! 

Little  Filkins  was 
fortunately  taken  in 
hand1  soon  enough  to 
have  an  excellent  man 
made  of  him.  He  is 
a blessing  to  the  “fine 
mother  and  splendid 
sisters”  of  whom  he  is 
justly  proud,  as  well 
as  to  another  young 
woman,  who  finds  him 
a great  comfort  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and 
shows  symptoms  of 
meaning  before  long 
to  take  him  regularly. 

Though  he  has  not 
gone  into  the  Siamese 
Ointment  business,  he 
feels  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  being  now 
the  most  estimable  and 
responsible  cashier  of 
Clingham  & Co.,  Ches- 
wick  Branch. 

But  we  are  leaving 
a very  excellent  gen- 
tleman in  a very  dis- 
agreeable place.  The 
very  same  night  that 
Nora  visited  the  part- 
ner a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  took  Mr.  Man- 
ton  out  of  jail — Er- 
nest explaining,  what 
he  could  not  in  hon- 
or explain,  that  the 
change  of  children 
which  had  been  made 
was  after  this  wise. 

He  himself  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Cling- 
ham, and  the  youn- 


folly  by  calling  it  impropriety,  I will  coin  a name 
for — she  committed  an  xmusuality. 

She  dressed  herself  for  the  street,  therefore, 
and  set  forth,  as  I have  said,  to  visit  the  part- 
ner. But  before  she  left  the  house  she  unlock- 
ed one  of  the  drawers  of  her  bureau  and  took 
from  its  recesses  a small  morocco-covered  box, 
which  she  wrapped  carefully  in  several  layers  of 
paper  and  hid  beneath  her  mantilla.  She  then 
thought  and  felt  a prayer  for  help  and  success, 
too  deep  for  audible  utterance,  and  departed  with 
it,  rising  out  of  her  soul  as  she  went. 

John  Potts’s  Tavern — the  Eagle — being  the 
house  where,  as  its  landlord  was  wont  to  say, 
every  body  that  was  any  body  stopped,  and  he 
cared  for  nobody  else,  Nora  directed  her  steps 
thither.  She  rang  at  the  private  entrance  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Potts.  He  heard  the  request, 
but  only  answered  that  there  was  no  man  of  the 
name  of  Clingham  in  his  house — no  partner  of 
any  kind  except  his  own  wife,  and  he  supposed 
she  wouldn’t  do. 

Nora  turned  away  slowly  from  the  door,  won- 
dering deeply  within  herself  where  she  should 
go  next,  when  a person  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before — but  whom  wo  may  recognize  in 
bravo-dress,  with  a large  protuberance  in  the 
commissariat  department  of  his  being,  a venera- 
ble white  beard,  and  a pair  of  dust  goggles— ap- 
proached from  the  pump  in  front  of  the  tavern, 
where,  during  all  her  interview  with  John  Potts, 
he  had  been  attentively  regarding  the  region  of 
the  milky  way — bowed,  and  said,  in  a low  tone, 

“Did  I understand  the  young  lady  to  ask 
where  she  might  find  the  partner  who  is  here 
from  Clingham  & Co.?” 

“I  did  ask  that,”  said  Nora,  looking  at  the 
stranger  with  a gaze  of  surprise  and  search ; “ is 
he  in  town  ?” 

“He  is,  Madame.” 

“ And  can  you  tell  me  where  I may  find  him  ? 
You  will  confer  a favor  on  me  by  doing  so,  if 
you  have  any  right.” 

“ The  fact  is  this,  Madame— the  partner,  being 
not  as  young  as  he  once  was,  objects  decidedly 
to  fatigue ; and  as  he  knows  that  five  of  the  six 
thousand  estimable  people  who  compose  Ches- 
wick  would  be  in  his  bedchamber  at  this  mo- 
ment, did  they  but  know  where  that  honored 
locality  lay,  he  therefore,  from  motives  of  pru- 
dence,’ has’  not  yet  put  up  the  handbills  saying 
where  he  is  to  be  exhibited.  I have  the  honor 
to  be  Monsieur  Achille  Bladaud,  the  illustrious 
partner’s  valet  de  chambre,  and  her  ladyship’s 
verv  humble  servant.”  And  M.  Achille  Bla- 
daud abased  his  venerable  beard  until  it  hit  the 
lower  button  of  his  waistcoat.  Nora  was  about 
to  turn  away,  thinking  the  man  crazy,  when  he 
continued : 

“ Can  Madame  keep  a secret  ? I doubt  not 
that — yes!  Let  us  go,  then.  If  Madame  pre- 
serve the  silence  and  forgive  the  dark  room 
where  my  poor  venerable  Mister  must  rest  on 
account  of  the  weak  eyes,  the  rheuinatique,  the 
inability  of  to  speak  above  the  littlest  voice  for 
his  malady  of  the  throat — all  can  be  arranged. 
Let  us  go ! Pardon  that  I go  before  to  show 
the  way.” 

“I  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  him,” 
thought  Nora.  “ It  is  yet  early  twilight,  and  he 
seems  only  a comical  fellow  who  is  not  at  all 
mischievous.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  too,  that 
the  partner  should  not  wish  to  receive  all  Ches- 
wick,  as  he  would  have  to  do  if  it  were  known 
where  he  is.  He  is  a very  old  man,  it  seems — 
God  grant  that  he  may  be  also  a fatherly !” 

Her  voluble  guide  managed  to  get  out  of 
Chcswick  Main  Street  without  addressing  any 
further  remarks  to  her.  He  turned  down  a se- 


AND.AS  GOD  LIVETH,  NOT  EVEN  DEATH  SHALL 
HENCEFORTH  PART  THEE  AND  ME.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

Premature  Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  eo  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
'entod  by  the  use  of  Burnett' % Cocoaine.  It  lias  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  de- 
cay, and  to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair,  a single  ap- 
plication rendering  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

The  following  testimonial  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  case  of 


Baldness. 

Boston,  November  24, 1853. 

Gentlemen : When  I first  used  your  Cocoaine,  I had 
been  bald  seven  years.  In  the  mean  time  I had  tried  a 
dozen  different  preparations,  specially  recommended  for 
baldness,  (and  all  claiming  to  be  infallible),  without  any 
beneficial  effect. 

The  ladies  of  my  household  urged  me  to  try  your  Co- 
coaine, which  I did,  to  please  them,  not  having,  myself, 
any  faith  in  the  power  of  man  to  restore  my  hair.  I 
have  used  the  contents  of  one  bottle,  and  my  bald  pate  is 
covered  all  over  with  young  hair,  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  long,  which  appears  strong  and  healthy,  and  de- 
termined to  grow. 

In  a word,  your  Cocoaine  is  excellent— tho  best  prep- 
aration for  the  hair  I have  ever  known,  and  the  only  one 
which  accomplishes  more  than  it  promises. 

Very  truly  your  obliged  and  obd’t  servant, 

D.  T.  MERWIN. 

Messrs.  Jobepji  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  dealers,  generally,  at  50  cents  a bottle. 


F.  L.  EEDENBERG  & SONS, 

No.  3 Bond  Street, 
near  Broadway, 

Revolving 
* Refrigerators. 

PARLOR,  HALL,  AND  OFFICE 
h STOVES,  COOKING  RANGES, 

Si  11KDEN BERG'S  PORTABLE  IlltAT- 
« ERS  AND  FURNACES, 

HOT-AIR  FURNACES  FOR  COAL 

REGISTERS,  VENTILATORS, 
ETC. 

This  Refrigerator  is  made  in  an  octagon  form,  and  is 
very  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  ice-chainber  is 
situated  at  the  top,  occupying  one  half  the  area  of  the 
box,  and  about  half  its  depth.  The  other  half  of  the  top 
of  the  box,  to  half  the  depth  of  the  ice-chamber,  is  the 
milk  and  butter  closet.  It  lias  a zinc  bottom,  and  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  other  parts  of  Dio  Refrigerator.  Ac- 
cess is  gained  to  this  as  well  as  the  ice-chambcr,  by  rais- 
ing the  top.  Under  the  milk  and  butter  is  a wine-closet 
of  the  same  size.  The  balance  of  the  Refrigerator  is  in 
one  general  apartment,  where  all  kinds  of  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  fruit,  Ac.,  &c.,  can  be  kept  in  a pure,  healthy  state. 
Tho  shelves  consist  of  wheels,  which  turn  on  an  axis, 
bringing  any  article  that  may  be  desired  in  front  of  its 
respective  door.  They  are  well  ventilated,  use  very  lit- 
tle ice,  and  have  three  times  as  much  shelf-room  as  any 
other  refrigerator  which  takes  the  same  space  on  the 
floor.  Please  call  and  see  them,  or  send  for  circular 
giving  full  description.  They  can  be  shipped  to  any  part 
of  the  country  with  /safety. 

y.  B. — Prompt  attention  paid  to  heating,  ventilating, 
repairing,  &c.,  &c.,  in  city  or  country. 


Spring  Card. 


Our  importations  and  selections  of  all  choice 
fabrics  of  the  French  and  English  markets  suit- 
able for  our  city  trade,  have  been  received,  and 
are  now  ready.  They  embrace  many  beautiful 
styles  of  Cassimeres,  Spring  Coatings  and  Vest- 
ings of  our  own  special  designs,  to  be  found  no- 
where else.  Our  friends  would  do  well  to  make 
early  selections. 

Our  stock  of  Spring  Clothing  both  for  men 
and  boys  is  now  ready,  and  in  great  variety. 
Notwithstanding  the  well-known  superiority  of 
our  make  and  style,  we  are  prepared  to  sell  at 
the  lowest  figures  in  the  trade. 

DEVLIN,  HUDSON  <fc  CO., 

258,  259,  and  260  Broadway. 

“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

11  TREFELIO”  Cures  all  Eruptions. 

“TREFELIO"  Softens  the  Skin. 

“TREFELIO"  Beautifies  the  Skin. 

“TREFELIO"  Eradicates  Humors. 

“ TREFELIO”  50  cents  a bottle. 

I OAA  per  year.  Agents  wanted.  Send 

JL  Xmi  VX  v_/  stamp  to  Excelsior  Agency,  N.  Y.  City. 

Cataract  Washing-Machine. 

CLOTHING,  TIME,  and  LABOR  SAVED  — l.y  the 
best  WASHING  MACHINE  ever  invented,  and 
the  only  otic  that  operates  by  the  action  of  the  water 
without  ruuiiing,  and  without  wearing  out  clothing. 
Prices,  $12,  $14,  and  $10.  Wholesale  Depot,  No.  54 
Beekman  Street,  New  York.  Rights  for  sale. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT. 

London  and  paris  world  of 

FASHION.— Monthly—  Price  $4  a year— Single 
copies  50  cents — arrives  here  about  the  Twelfth  of  each 
month.  The  best-and  most  reliable  for  Fashions  actual- 
ly worn.  Contains  four  Colored  Fashion  Plates,  and 
one  plate  Millinery,  and  a full  size  paper  pattern  cut  out 
ready  for  use. 

WILLMER  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Asthma  or  Phthisic. 

A spasmodic  affection  of  the  Branchial  Tubes,  which 
are  covered  with  a dry,  tenacious  phlegm — “ Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches"  will;  In  some  cases,  give  immediate 
relief.  If  of  long  standing,  persevere  with  them— they 
will  alleviate  in  time. 

“An  old  lady  friend  having  tried  many  remedies  for 
Asthma , with  no  benefit , found  great  relief  from  the 
Troches."— Her.  D.  Letts,  Frankfort,  I1L 


A GREAT  GOSPEL  PICTURE.— The 

Cheapest  Engraving  ever  Published.—  Day- 
ton  & Co.’s  Magnificent  Engraving  of  Tliorwaldsen’s  SA- 
CRED STATUES  in  the  Cathedral  of  Copenhagen,  rep- 
resenting CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES,  36  inches  in 
length  and  24  inches  in  width. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  Editor  of  New  York  Observer. 
Thorwaldsen’s  Statuarv.  — One  of  the  pictures 
hangs  in  our  study,  and  we  regard  the  work  as  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  tho  wants  of  every  Christian  household. 

The  religious  Press  of  the  country  speak  in  enraptured 
terms  of  the  work,  and  recommend  its  introduction  into 
every  family  in  the  land.  The  proof-sheets  were  sold  at 
$35  each ; but  with  the  view  of  affording  every  family  an 
opportunity  to  possess  this  “instructive  picture,"  tho 
proprietors  afford  it,  and  an  elegant  Bible  bound  in  vel- 
vet, for  $2  25,  the  25  cents  being  for  return  postage. 
$1  12  will  secure  a letter  of  Agency  with  one  copy  of  the 
Engraving.  $4  50  will  ensure  six  pictures,  postage  free, 
to  one  address.  Address 

DAYTON  & CO.,  37  Park  Row. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadwny,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  tho  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


Four  dollar  hats.— leary  & 

CO.’S  successors,  Hunt  & Dusemiury,  Nos  3,4, 
and  5 Astor  House,  linving  increased  their  facilities  of 
manufacture,  and  purchased  their  material  favorably  in 
Ecrofr  and  in  this  market,  arc  now  prepared  to  offer  at 
tho  above  price  an  article  which,  in  quality,  style  and 
finish,  can  not  be  npproached  by  any  other  house  in  the 
trade.  These  Hats  are  all  of  their  own  production,  and 
made  under  their  personal  supervision;  and  as  for  a se- 
ries of  years  every  improvement  lias  liecn  introduced  in 
their  factories,  they  now  state  confidently  that  their 
fabrics  are  unequalled. 


HARPER  <fe  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published : 

THE 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  French  Revolution  of 

1789. 

Vol.  I. 

(ANCIENT  GAUL.) 

By  PARKE  GODWIN. 

8 vo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

This  is  tho  first  complete  and  elaborate  History  of 
France,  drawn  from  original  sources,  ever  attempted  in 
the  English  language.  Mr.  Godwin  lias  been  many 
years  engaged  in  its  preparation,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  it  worthy  of  his  own  reputation. 

Its  publication  will,  it  is  believed,  add  another  to  the 
brilliant  list  of  great  historical  works,  by  which  Bancroft, 
Prescott,  Hildreth,  and  Motley  have  already  placed 
Americans  so  high  in  the  ranks  of  historical  literature. 

DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  *riiicli  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  l lcerntlon  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  6ent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y.  i J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago;  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston  ; or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  I'hilad. 

J.  B.  MARCI1ISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


NEARLY  READY. 

The  First  Volume  of 

Harper’s  Library  Edition 

of 

BULWER’S  NOVELS. 


THE  CAXTONS. 

A Family  Picture. 

By  Sir  E.  B.  LYTTON. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  CO;  Half  Calf,  $1  85. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  “Little  Giant  of  the  West.” 

LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS, 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

WITH 

His  most  Important  Speeches  and  Reports. 

By  a Member  ov  tub  Western  Bab. 

One  handsome  12mo,  with  a Portrait  on  Steel,  Price  $1. 
Cheap  Edition,  not  including  all  the  Speeches,  30  cents. 
The  Publishers  are  confident  that  the  above  volume, 
containing 

AN  ACCURATE  AND  RELIABLE 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  SENATOR  DOUGLAS, 

will  be  welcomed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  read  with  interest 
by  men  of  all  parties  in  the  world. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  Speeches  are  in- 
corporated in  the  volume,  and  the  whole  work  submitted, 
before  publication,  for  criticism  to  some  of  Mr.  Douglas’s 
most  judicious  friends,  and  by  them  it  is  cordially  ap- 
proved and  recommended. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers,  New  York. 
Copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  tho 
Publishers. 

“ Just  the  Book  to  cheer  up  a Young  Fellow." 

“ A Thoroughly  Sound  and  Healthy  Book." 

“ I recommend  every  father  of  a family  to  get  this  book , 
and.  let  his  boys  and  girls  read  it — and  then 
read  it  himself." 

SELF-HELP. 

With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct 

By  Samuel  Smiles, 

Author  of 

“THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON." 

With  complete  Analytical  Index.  Now  Edition.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

Mr.  Smiles’s  hook— so  full  of  bright  names,  touching 
narratives,  and  deep  instruction — wepass  witli  commend- 
ation to  a public  that  is  sure  to  be  gratified  with  it — 
Athenaeum. 

Wo  can  not  imagine  a more  useful  guide  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  a youngster  about  to  carve  Iris  own  way  in 
life  than  this  book. — John  Lull. 

Altogether  a thoroughly  sound  and  healthy  book,  and 
we  can  not  imagine  any  one  reading  it  without  catching 
a portion  of  the  fervor  with  which  the  author  lias  illus- 
trated and  enforced  iris  subject. — Press. 

No  young  man  can  read  this  work,  if  there  are  any  life 
and  enterprise  in  him,  without  receiving  a stimulus  to 
iris  desire  to  make  the  most  of  iris  (lowers,  and  encour- 
agement to  help  himself  along  the  road  to  distinguished 
usefulness,  if  not  to  honored  greatness.  Such  a book  is 
eminently  fitted  to  the  meridian  of  the  United  States,  a 
country  whero  men  muke  themselves  and  the  name 
which  they  leave  to  posterity. — Boston  Recorder. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  “Self-Help”  by 
mail,  postage  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

lie  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 

VELOPE,  just  issued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  at  Kverdell’s  Wedding  Card  Depot,  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street.  Also,  French  Paper. 


The  Greatest 
Medical  Biscovery  of 
THE  AGE, 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  tho  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


ARTHUR’S 

GREAT  AND  BEST  TEMPERANCE  BOOK, 

The  Tavern  Keeper’s  Victims. 

A SERIES  OF  TEMPERANCE  TALES. 

By  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

1 vol.  12mo,  with  Ten  Electrotype  Illustrations — bound 
in  embossed  cloth,  gilt  backs. 

Retail  Price,  One  Dollar. 

This  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Mr.  Arthur's  best 
productions,  and  is  destined  to  exceed  many  in  populari- 
ty and  successful  sale. 

Agents  are  wanted  everywhere  to  engage  in  its  sale. 

Price  One  Dollar. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

LEARY,  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Philadelphia. 

LADIES  desiring  UNDER  - LINEN- 

READY  MADE  will  find  at  the  Store  937 
Broadway,  near  2:th  St.  ( devoted  exclusively  to  this), 
an  assortment,  especially  for  “ EVERY-DAY  WEAR,’1 
of  entirely  neat  and  trustworthy  make. 

LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 

— S.  CHAMBERS’S  ESTABLISHMENT,  the  old- 
est and  best  in  the  United  Stater,  lias  always  an  ample 
supply  of  LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 
Children's  Wardrobes,  Hats,  Bonnets,  and  Robes  deCham- 
bre.  The  only  establishment  where  Ladies  and  Mer- 
chants can  at  all  times  procure  the  newest  and  best  Styles. 
S.  CHAMBERS  haft  secured  the  best  talent,  both  native 
and  foreign,  with  a supply  by  each  steamer  of  the  newest 
Fashions.  Ladies  and  Merchants  supplied  at  the.  lowest 
prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  S.  CHAMBERS,  No.  503 
Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

LABOR-SAVING  ARTICLE. 

F.  A.  Cannon’s  Patent  Smoothing 
and  Polishing  Iron. 

Having  a Roller,  By  tho  aid  of  which,  A 
line  Satin  finish  is  produced  on  all  Linens, 
with  half  the  Labor  and  half  tile  time. 

For  sale  by  the  Trade. 

W.  A.  CORBIERE,  Agent,  378  Broadway. 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &e.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  4S  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


CARD. 


A.  & G.  A.  AltNOUX,  so  long  and  reputably  known 
as  Fashionable  Tailors,  beg  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  they  have  added  a department  for  Boys'  Clothing 
to  their  establishment,  in  which  all  the  finest  and  new- 
est styles  of  goods  will  be  kept  Tliie  will  enable  our 
customers  to  obtain  all  the  goods  they  may  Kb  in  need 
of  for  theniselves  and  the  malt  part  of  their  families  at 
our  house. 

Of  our  Men's  Furnishing  Department  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  any  tiring,  as  it  already  lias  the  name  of 
having  the  best  goods,  and  best  styles  of  goods,  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 

521  Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  McCune,  formerly  of  Genin’s  Bazaar,  will  be 
happy  to  see  Iris  friends  at  his  new  location,  to  which 
not  only  he,  but  Mr.  Iselton,  the  Superintendent  there  of 
the  Boys’  work  have  removed. 


"I  AA  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 

tjj?  X with  $10  Stencil  Tools.  Address  JOHN 

MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,- Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat , Bronchitis,  Influenza , Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic , Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  Ac.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  VV.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


II  SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  co.wisiNRD,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied,  postage  paid.  Instructions  ac- 
company every  hemmer.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Msrcliandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “ call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 


Children’s  Fancy  Hats. 

In  obedience  to  a growing  demand  for  a high  order  of 
Dress  Hat  for  Children, 
we  have  just  opened  a new,  select  and  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  recent  importation  and  manufacture,  comprising 
every  desirable  description  and  pattern,  and  furnished 
in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  A general  assortment 
of  BOYS’  and  YOUTH’S  HATS  and  CAPS,  LADIES' 
RIDING  HATS,  &c„  &c. 

WARNOOK  & CO.,  Hatters, 

519  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Ss.  & W.  WOOD,  WHOLESALE 

• BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  389  Broadway, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  others  to 
their  stock  of 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOOKS, 
comprising  all  the  varieties  used  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  Union.  BLANK  BOOKS  and  STAPLE  STA- 
TIONERY of  every  description  at  lowest  wholesale  rates. 

No.  389  Broadway.  


MADAME  RAILINGS, 

313  Canal  Street,  N.  Y., 

Has  opened  a superior  assortment  of  French  millinery. 
French  Pattern  Bonnets  received  monthly. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer’s  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  nt  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  tlie  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  purchased  and  forwarded  to  them,  with  dis- 
patch,  any  Article  this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Or- 
ders, addressed  to  WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper's 
Weekly. 

—Orders  from  Ladies  will  receive  the  attention 
of  MRS.  W.,  if  required. 

BRO  DIE’S 

GRAND  OPENING 

FOR 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

MANTILLAS, 

No.  300  CANAL  STREET, 

AND 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  CORNER  23d  STREET, 
(Under  the  Hotel.) 

ON 

Tuesday,  April  lO. 

The  Canal  Street  store  needs  no  comment;  its  well- 
known  reputation  is  world-wide.  The  Fifth  Avenue  is 
unequaled  in  the  world,  and  goods  corresponding. 

A QUICK  ARTICLE. 

A good  Agent  wanted  in  each  large  town  of  the  Union 
for 

DENSLOW’S  SARSAPARILLA— 

QUART  BOTTLES. 

Retail  price  only  50  cents.  Terms  peculiarly  favorable. 
Address  the  depot, 

159  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Crystal  Battery 
magnetic  Machine, 

For  Extracting-  Teeth  without  Pain,  and 
for  Medical  Purposes. 

INVENTED  by  DR.  S.  B.  SMITH.  PRICE  $12. 

* This  is  the  only  instrument  in  the  world  with  both  the 
DIRECT  and  To-and-fro  Currents.  The  Zincs  never  re- 
quire cleaning.  Expense  of  running  it.  One  Cent  a week. 
Address  Dr.  S.  B.  SMITH,  322  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

COURT  OF  DEAThT 

For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
•will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Address  G.  Q.  COLTON,  37  Park  Row,  New 
York.  P.  O.  Box  3391. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  brilliant  display 

of  PATTERNS  of  the  Spriug  and  Summer  FASH- 
IONS; and  Mine.  Demorest’s  Prize -Medal  HOOP 
SKIRTS,  No.  375  Broadway.  Patterns  sent  by  mail  or 
express.  Send  for  Circular. 


“A  most  Stirring  Narrative  of  Border 
Life.” 

Life  and  Times 

of 

Gen.  Sam.  Dale? 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  PARTISAN. 

By  J.  F.  H.  CLAIBORNE. 

Illustrated  by 
JOHN  McLENAN. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1. 

Fiction  has  presented  few  inventions  so  full  of  absorb- 
ing interest  as  the  life  of  “ Sam.  Dale,  the  Mississippi 
Partisan,  who  was  one  of  the  bold  and  unconquerable 
spirits  who  fought  the  red-skins  beyond  the  Great  River 
toward  the  setting  sun  ; who,  “ on  his  individual  curve," 
performed  acts  of  personal  daring  that  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  a regiment  of  latter-day  tinsel  heroes,  and  who, 
after  voluntarily  fighting  through  the  Creek  War,  was 
made  a brigadier-general  and  a colonel  at  half-pay,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  by  the  Alabama  Legislature,  and  sub- 
jected to  various  other  marks  of  well-deserved  honor. 
The  incidents  of  his  eventful  life  are  collected  in  a hand- 
somely printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume,  made 
up  from  the  personal  recollections  of  “one  who  knew 
him,"  by  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  a very  graphic  writer.  It 
will  make  the  reader  familiar  with  a most  interesting 
phase  of  our  country’s  history.— Troy  Daily  Times. 

We  doubt  not  that  this  work  will  be  one  of  thrilling 
interest,  and  will  command  a large  sale  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Col.  Claiborne,  above  all  other  men  in 
the  State,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a literary  labor  of  the 
kind— whether  as  an  epistolary,  political,  or  biographic- 
al writer,  he  never  fails  to  charm  with  the  flowing  ease 
and  polished  eloquence  of  his  pen.  Sam.  Dale  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  parts,  and  his  name  and  fame  may 
he  esteemed  as  favored  in  having  such  a faithful  chron- 
icler.— Mississippian. 

The  book  abounds  in  thrilling  narratives  of  Indian 
warfare. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

As  entertaining  and  exciting  as  a romance  — Providence 
Journal. 

A most  stirring  narrative  of  border  life.— Xorfolk  Ex- 
aminer. 

The  lion.  Mr.  Claiborne,  late  a member  of  Congress 
from  Mississippi,  has  rescued  from  oblivion  the  pioneer 
life— the  Indian  fights— the  daring  exploits— the  heroic 
character — the  dauntless  courage,  and  devoted  patriot- 
ism of  Gen.  Dale,  whose  name  was  familiar  as  a house- 
hold word  to  all  the  early  log-cabin  settlers  of  the  south- 
west, as  well  as  a terror  to  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  “ mas- 
sacres" of  the  “early  settlers"  are  yet  “familiar  tales" 
of  the  venerable  men  who  still  linger  here  and  there, 
memorials  of  a glorious,  heroic,  and  dangerous  past! 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Claiborne  for  this  book.  It  will  find  thou- 
sands of  readers  in  the  South  and  West;  and  the  hunt- 
ers of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi 
will  live  their  lives  over  again,  and  have  their  youth 
renewed  as  they  bend  over  its  exciting  pages  and  read 
of  scenes  of  “ troubled  times,"  “ when  the  war-wlioop 
waked  the  sleep  of  the  cradle." — Corr.  Cleveland  Leader. 

More  interesting  thad  a work  of  fiction. — Eastern  Ar- 
gus. 

The  book  will  not  only  interest  for  its  stirring  adven- 
ture, but  it  will  benefit  the  reader  by  bringing  him  in 
contact  with  a sterling  and  brave  nature. — A".  0.  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

A genuine  picture  of  border  life,  instinct  with  the  true 
spirit  of  American  adventure.— Boston  Transcript. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

IT  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00. 


Life  and  Services 

of 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

i 

By  J.  W.  Shcahaa, 

Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times. 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 
With  Portrait.  One  VoL,  5C0  pages,  12mo,  $1  00. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Woman  (La  Femme).  By  Michelet $1  00 

Love  (L' Amour).  By  Michelet 1 00 

Tiib  11  a hits  of  Good  Society 1 25 

Tux  Great  Tkiuulation.  2 vols 2 00 

*,*  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  fmtags 
free , on  receipt  of  price,  by  Rudd  & Cauleton,  Pub- 
lishers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


ANTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A certain 

CURE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


Will  be  Shortly  Issued  by 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square. 

Early  orders  solicited. 


VIOLIN  MUSIC— A New  Collection. 

ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  MELODIES  for  the 
Violin,  selected  from  all  the  best  Operas.  Price 
50  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Pub- 
lished by  OLIVER  DITSON  & OO.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell,  by  subscription,  PARTON'S  LIFE  OF  AN- 
DREW JACKSON,  to  be  completed  in  three  largo  Svo 
volumes,  with  steel  Portraits,  price  in  plain  binding, 
$2  50  per  volume.  This  is  one  of  the  most  salable  hooks 
ever  published  in  this  country.  Two  volumes  are  now 
ready,  and  the  third  will  be  issued  next  August.  It  is, 
consequently,  now  the  best  time  to  canvass  for  it.  None 
but  the  best  Agents  are  wanted,  and  to  such  liberal 
commissions  are  given,  with  exclusive  territory. 

Published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS, 

Nos.  5 and  7 Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


30,000  Copies  sold  since  January  1st. 


EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 

AND 

COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS, 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  TUB  PUILADELFUIA  BAE, 

Tolls  you  how  to  draw  up  Partnership  Papers,  Bonds 
and  Mortgages,  Affidavits,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Notes  and 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  gives  general  forms  for  Agiee- 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Bills  of  Sale,  Leases,  Petitions,  Re- 
ceipts and  Releases. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Laws  for  tho  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  with  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  and 
amount  and  kind  of  property  exempt  from  execution,  in 
every  State;  also  how  to  make  an  Assignment  properly, 
with  forms  for  Composition  with  Creditors,  and  tho  In- 
solvent Laws  of  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  legal  relations 
existing  between  Guardian  and  Ward,  Master  and  Ap- 
prentice, aud  Landlord  and  Tenant;  also,  what  consti- 
tutes Libel  and  Slander,  and  the  law  as  to  Marriage 
Dower,  the  Wife’s  Right  in  Property,  Divorce  and  Ali- 
mony. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Mechan- 
ic’s Liens  in  every  State,  and  the  Naturalization  Laws 
of  this  country,  and  how  to  comply  with  the  same ; also, 
the  Law  concerning  Pensions,  and  how  to  obtain  one,  and 
the  Pre-emption  Laws  to  Public  Lauds. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Patents, 
with  mode  of  procedure  in  obtaining  one,  with  Interfer- 
ences, Assignments  and  Table  of  Fees ; also,  how  to 
make  your  Will,  and  how  to  Administer  on  an  Estate, 
with  the  law  and  requirements  thereof,  in  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  meaning  of  Law 
Terms  in  general  use,  and  explains  to  you  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  Powers  of  both  the  General 
and  State  Governments;  also,  how  to  keep  out  of  law,  by 
showing  how  to  do  your  business  legally,  thus  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  property  and  vexatious  litigation  by  its 
timely  consultation. 

CRCSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS  contains  384  pageB,  printed  in  a clear  and 
open  type,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  neatly  bound  and 
postage  paid,  to  every  Farmer,  every  Mechanic,  every 
Man  of  Business,  and  everybody  in  every  State,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  00,  or  in  law  style  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  terprising  men  ev- 
erywhere, in  Belling  the  above  work,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  the  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Satisom  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  corrective  and  alterative  medi- 
cine in  the  world:  delicate  ladies  and  young  children 
recover  health  and  strcngtli  in  a surprising  manner  un- 
der its  renovating  and  invigorating  influence. 


CHILTON  ON  THE  CROTON, 

OR  RIVER  WATER. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKENZIE 
& O'HARA,  is  the  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  which  I alluded 
in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I consider  the 
artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filtering  medi- 
um to  be  an  excellent  article  for  tho  purpose.  The  In- 
strument is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be  re- 
versed occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  McKENZIE  & O’HARA, 
No.  G64  4th  Street,  corner  of  .Mercer. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  STYLE, 

Designed  for  all  manufacturing  purposes. 
Noiseless  In  its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of 
every  kind  of  work,  it  is  the  best  machine  ever  produced. 
Price  only  $110. 

L IY2.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  453  Broadway. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OK  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  un  i approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  20  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Po.-toffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  vre  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  0 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name.  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


“HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AND  GET 

PAID  FOR  IT.” — AGENTS. — Young  men — and  women 
also — Teachers,  Preachers,  and  others,  who  may  wish  to 
engage  in  a local  or  traveling  agency  for  our  Books, 
Journals,  etc.,  may  have  full  particulars  by  return  mail, 
by  addressing  the  publishers  as  follows:  Fowi.ee  and 
Wells,  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

Watches  Given  Away ! ! 

A GIFT  valued  from  two  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars 
given  with  every  Book  sold  at  retail  prices. 

At  least  one  Watch  is  guaranteed  to  ev- 
ery twelve  Hooks! 

These  inducements'  arc  offered  by  the 

Suffolk  Exchange  Co., 

116  Washington  Street,  Soston. 

The  most  extensive  and  the  most  liberal  Gift  concern  in 
existence.  Send  for  a Catalogue.  Those  who  liavo  pat- 
ronized other  Gift  Houses  are  particularly  requested  to 
acquaint  themselvfes  with  our  terms.  Our  inducements 
are  unrivalled,  and  put  ail  others  In  the  shade. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Gifts  to  purchasers  of 
books. 

English  Lever  Gold  Watches,  hunting  cases. 

Patent  Ixsver  “ “ “ “ 

Ladies’  Lever  “ “ open  face. 

Detached  Lever  Silver  Watches,  hunting  cases. 
Lepinc  Silver  Watches,  open  face. 

Gold  Lockets,  various  sizes. 

Ladies’  and  Gents'  Gold  Chains,  various  styles. 
Ladies'  and  Gents'  Gold  Sleeve  Buttons  aud  Studs, 
all  patterns. 

Gents’  Bosom  Pins,  now  and  rich  styles. 

Gold  Pencils  and  Pens. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Gold  Rings. 

Gold  Watcli  Keys  and  Belt  Pins. 

A great  variety  of  Ladies’  Jewelry,  Tins  and  Ear 
drops,  comprising  all  the  styles  n w worn,  such  as 
Cameo,  Mosaic,  Gold  Stone,  Lava,  Florentine, 
&c.,  Ac.,  &c. 

Gold  Bracelets,  all  styles. 

The  List  of  Books  comprises  a great  assortment  of 
standard  works  in  every  department  of  literature,  inter- 
esting to  the  young  and  old.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a 
catalogue.  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any  address.  Ap- 
ply to 

SUFFOLK  EXCHANGE  COMPANY, 
3.16  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

C.  W.  Eld  it  id  ok,  Treasurer. 


IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

DYSPEPSIA,  SCROFULA,  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Affections  of  the  Skin. 

Headache. 

Why  is  Iron  beneficial  in  disease? 

Why  is  it  efficacious  in  so  many  diseases  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature  ? 

Why  is  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUP,"  or  Protected  Solution 
of  Protoxide  of  Iron  combined,  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicinal preparation  of  iron  ? 


Since  the  remarkable  cures  effected  through  the  Agen- 
cy of  the  “PERUVIAN  SYRUP"  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  above  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting 
it.  They  are  fully  answered  in  a pamphlet  on  the  “ Im- 
portance of  Iron  in  the  Blood,"  which  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. The  pamphlet  contains  also  numerous  certif- 
icates of  remarkable  cures  from  the  following  well-known 
physicians,  clergymen  and  others; 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Rev.  John  W.  Olmstead, 

Rev.  Warren  Burton,  Lewis  Johnson,  M.D., 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  Roswell  Kinney,  M.D., 

S.  H.  Kendall,  M.D., 

W.  R.  Chisholm,  M.D., 
Francis  Dana,  M.D., 
Jeremiah  Stone,  M.D., 

Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,  M.D., 
Marcelino  Arando,  M.D., 
Abraham  Wendell,  M.D., 

H.  E.  Kinney,  M.D., 

Jose  d'Espinar,  M.D. 


Rev.  Ang.  It.  Pope, 

Rev.  Gordon  Robins, 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Rev.  Thos.  Whittemoro, 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf, 
Rev.  M.  P.  Webster, 
Rev.  Abtn.  Jackson, 
Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr., 
Rev.  Henry  Upliam, 


Pamphlets  had  on  application  to  the  agents,  o 
N.  I*.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  iu  the  United  States. 
Sold  wholesale  and  Retail  by 

HARRIS  & CO.,  429  Broadway. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 


LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 


In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

1 won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
tho  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


VW  5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  4 new  inventions.  Agents  have  made  over  $25,000 
on  oue, — better  titan  all  other  similar  agencies.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars,  gratis. 
EPHRAIM  BROWN.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Important  Invention  f°''  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp.  Dr.  II.  HIRSII- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  433  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

OLD  DR.  HEATH’S  BOOK  OF 

Travels  ami  great  discoveries  of  the  Japanese  and  East 
India  Medicines,  with  full  directions  for  the  certain  cure 
of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Fevers,  Heart  Disease.  Scrofula,  Cancer,  Dys- 
pepsia, Liver  Complaint,  Gravel  and  Urinary  Deposit*, 
Female  Complaint*,  Ac.  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
certificates  of  cures  ami  engravings.  For  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  as  many  suffering  fellow  beings  as  possible  from 
premature  death,  it  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  sending  25  cents  to  DUS.  HEATH,  047  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Consultations  and  examinations 
of  the  Lungs,  &c.,  free.  Sold  also  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs. 
Hayes,  176  Fulton;  Reynolds,  260  Court ; and  Dickinson, 
129  Atlantic,  and  the  respectable  druggists  in  New  York, 
and  throughout  the  country. 


Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil. 

One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their 
persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infection,  and  their 
health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  an  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exorcise. 
Such  a medicine  we  supply  in 

AYER’S 

Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our 
times  can  devise  for  this  every  where  prevailing  and  fa- 
tal malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  reme- 
diate that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of 
this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  rescue  of  the 
system  from  its  destructive  consequences.  Hence  it 
should  bo  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but 
also  those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as 
Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fibb, 
Rose,  or  Ektsitelar,  Dimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Blains  and  Boils,  Tumobs,  Tettkb  and  Salt  Rheum, 
Scald  Head,  Rinowobm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and 
Meboukial  Diseases,  Deopsy,  Dyspepsia,  Debility, 
and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated 
or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief  in  “ impurity 
of  the  bloof'  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a degen- 
eration of  the  blood.  The  particular  purpose  and  virtue 
of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital 
fluid,  without  whicli  sound  health  is  impossible  in  con- 
taminated constitutions. 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A CO., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 


LE  BON  T O N is  the  best  LADIES 
FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  pattern!--,  will  he  sent  for  80  cents. 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , he  is  ablo  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


Foreign  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals.— Subscriptions  received  for  nil  for- 
eign Newspapers  aud  Periodicals,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  &c.  Punctually  delivered  on  arrival  of  Steam- 
ers, or  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Priced  lists 
of  One  Thousand  different  publications  now  ready. 
WILLMER  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


FOWLER  AND  WELLS’S 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 

308  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

All  kinds  of  business  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office 
done  in  the  most  prompt  and  satisfactory  manner  on 
reasonable  terms. 


Queru’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Cottgjjs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Qacru’s  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  dots  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  tho  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agent*,  No. 
16  Beekznnn  Street. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  Ac.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

This  Natural  Mineral  Water,  now  very  extensive- 
ly used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  632  Broadway. 


Every  Number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  contain* 
irom  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


T E R M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tun  Sub- 
soriukrs. 

Harters  Weekly  and  Harter's  Magazine,  tegeth- 
er,  one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harter’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  i» 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  1LI.CSTRATI5D  FA  PICK. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $>  6JJ 

One  Copy  for  One  Year * 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years * 1 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year • ™ 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year  . . - . 20  00 

Twentv-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Com  will  be  allowed  for  every  Chib  o/ Twelve 
o/Twenty-fivr  subscribers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  fob  Advertising  .—Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


E^mbb^ 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


STARTLING  AND  HEART-RENDING  NEWS. 

Affecting  scent  among  the  Shoulder-hitters  on  receiving  the  latest  dispatch  from  Charleston — Board  $50  per  dag — in  advance. 

Old  Boss  Smash's!,  log.  {holding  vp  dispatch).  “Boys!  can’t  stand  that — ray ’motions  overcome  me— we  are  walued  too  high.  Can’t  stand  the  figer.  What’ll  wo  do?  Take  the  town?  (weeps.) 

All  wo  weep.” 


N°.  6,  FUN!  FUN! 

No.  6,  No.  f»,  LOTS  OF  FUN! 

BEADLE'S  ([Sffl ONE%^V  „ 

dime  lfp|lPIMEjffi3||  BEADLE  S 

Song-  Book,  ^ime 

No.  6,  "j//  Book  of  Fun, 

NOW  READY.  Illustrated. 

OTHER  DIME  BOOKS. 

Beadle's  Dime  Speaker,  Beadle’s  Dime  Dialogues, 
Beadle's  Dime  Cook  Book,  Beadle's  Dime  Recipe  Book, 
Beadle’s  Dime  Letter  Writer, 

Beadle's  Dime  Book  of  Dreams, 

Beadle’s  Dime  Book  of  Etiquette, 

Beadle's  Dime  Melodist,  music  and  words. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Song  Books,  No.’s  1,  2,  8,  4, 5,  and  6. 
For  sale  by  all  book  and  news-dealers.  By  mail,  post- 
paid, ten  cents  each : $1  per  doz.  Address 
IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & Co.,  13T  William  St,  N.  Y. 


Sheldon  & Company 

PUBLISH  OTST  WEDNESDAY, 

April  4, 

VOLUME  SECOND 


in  every  county  and  city.  A copy  can  be  sold  at  almost 
every  house,  for  surely  no  lover  of  art  and  the  beautiful 
will  let  pass  the  opportunity  to  obtain  so  rich  and  splen- 
did a work,  at  so  low  a price.  The  engraving  will  be 
rolled  in  a strong  tube,  so  that  it  can  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express  without  injury. 

Money  securely  inclosed,  in  well  sealed  and  plainly 
directed  letters,  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk.  Bills 
current  in  any  section  of  the  country  received  at  par. 

T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers,  Publishers,  in  Peter- 
son's Detector , say : “ Messrs.  Emerson  & Co.  have  been 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  publishing  business, 
and  w c can  assure  our  readers  that  whatever  they  prom- 
ise will  be  fulfilled.” 

J.  M.  EMERSON  & CO., 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Rosa  Bonheur’a  Great  Painting 

In  Oil  Colors. 

MAGNIFICENT  CHROMO  LITHOGRAPH, 
Presenting  every  Tint  and  Shade  and  Color  of 
the  Original  Painting  in  all  of  its 
EXTRAORDINARY  SPLENDOR. 

The  first  impressions  of  a new  and  superb  engraving 
of  I’osa  BoNnEtTR's  celebrated  Painting  of  THE  HORSE 
FAIR,  printed  in  beautiful  oil  colors,  are  now  ready.  It 
is  executed  by  Sarony,  Major  and  Knapp,  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  make  it  the  most  splendid  work  of  the  kind 
ever  issued  from  their  extensive  establishment.  Its  size 
is  nearly  2 by  3 feet,  embracing  more  than  TWENTY 
DIFFERENT  TINTS,  SHADES  AND  COLORS,  and 
it  will  present,  upon  the  walls  of  the  parlor,  drawing- 
room or  art  gallery,  ail  the  splendid  effect  of  a superb  oil 
painting.  So  rich  and  costly  an  engraving,  requiring  so 
much  artistic  labor  and  skill  in  its  production,  has  never 
before  been  sold  in  this  country  or  Europe  for  less  than 
$5  to  $10  per  copy ; yet  assured  of  the  sale  of  a very  large 
edition,  we  shall  furnish  them  at  the  low  price  of 
$1  SO  per  Copy, 

delivered,  free  of  charge,  at  any  Post-Office  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  extra  copy  for  a club  of  five. 

We  will  furnish  the  above  engraving,  with  the  UNI- 
TED STATES  JOURAL,  one  year,  for  $2,  and  an  ex- 
tra copy  of  each  for  a club  of  five.  This  is  a great  offer, 
for  the  journal  is  alone  worth  more  than  the  money. 
The  Christian  Advocate  says : “ It  is  one  of  the  largest, 
best,  and  cheapest  periodicals  in  this  country.  Its  read- 
ing matter  is  a happy  combination  of  scientific  and  recre- 
ative articles,  and  it  abounds  in  good  engravings." 

We  will  furnish  it,  with  Dickens’s  ALL  THE  YEAR 
ROUND,  one  year,  for  $3  50,  and  an  extra  of  each  for  a 
club  of  five. 

The  London  Times  said  of  the  painting,  of  which  the 
engraving  is  a copy:  “ On  standing  before  it,  all  precon- 
ceived ideas  vanish.  Wo  have  a splendidly  luminous 
effect;  the  most  powerful,  natural,  and  truly  elegant 
painting  that  has  been  exhibited  in  this  country  for  many 
years  paBt." 

William  Ross  Wallace,  on  receipt  of  a copy,  wrote  a 
beautiful  poem,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  lines: 
“Fire-eyed  Arab  of  the  desert! 

In  yonr  being's  daily  need 
Are  you  made  the  only  lover 
Of  the  glorious,  gallant  steed? 

Do  you  only  prize  his  fleetness 
Lightning-like  along  the  plain— 

Th  ire  rejoicing  in  the  tempest 
Of  his  wildly-streaming  mane  ? 

“No! — behold  the  eager  millions 
Of  our  own  majestic  race 
To  this  miracle  of  Bonheub 
Giving,  in  their  households,  place! 

No!— the  Anglo-Saxon’s  spirit 
Loves  the  charger  strong  and  brave, 

Strides  him  with  a steel-armed  triumph, 

As  the  steamship  strides  the  wave? 
“Millions!  gaze  upon  the  picture: 

Mature  will  enrich  the  eye: 

Lo!  the  mighty  Norman  chargor 
Rearing  in  his  pride  on  high, 
ne  lias  right  to  be  exultant — 

Splendid  son  of  splendid  sire. 

Who,  of  old,  bore  Liox-Kiciiard 
Storming  through  the  battle-fire !" 


By  JACOB  ABBOTT, 

Author  of  “ The  Rollo  Books,"  “ Histories,”  &c. 

1 vol.  16mo, 

With  Seven  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  II.  W.  Herrick. 
Price  GO  cents. 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

“ Mr.  Abbott  is  always  an  entertaining  writer  for  the 
young.” 

From  the  Meio  York  Observer. 

“Mr.  Abbott  is  known  to  be  a pure,  successful,  and 
useful  writer  for  the  young  and  old.  lie  is  also  the  most 
popular  author  of  juvenile  books  now  living." 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price  annexed. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

e-vek-ywheire.  a 


No  more  Hard  Work, 


House  Cleaning-  Mere  Flay. 

EDWARDS’S  PAINT  RESTORER 

FOR  SPRING  CLEANING. 

Fries  per  package  sufficient  to  clean  a moderate  sized 
house. 

25  CENTS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  Grocers,  &c. 

Address 

FISHER,  DAY  & CO., 
Proprietors, 

Salcm^  Mass. 

(Agents  Wanted.) 


A Chance  to  make  Money.  Read  the 

Advertisement  of  Rosa  Bonheur" s GREAT  PICTURE. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  YERY  BEST  SHIRTS  TnAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts.  ti 

80  yards  of  New-York  Millsmuslin  atl4# c.  per  yd..$4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard , 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 60 

Profit 2 65 


A OTTTM  A For  the  INSTANT  RELIEF 
A XIAVAjCA.  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  tills  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDT’S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


The  Parker  Sewing-Machine  Co.’s 

First-Class,  Double  Thread,  Rapid,  Noiseless  and 
Beautiful  $40.— New  Sew  ing- Machine.— $40.^ 
Under  Patents  of  Howe,  Grover  & Baker,  and  Wheeler 
& Wilson.  Agents  wanted.  Offico  No.  409  Broadway. 

VERNON  & CO. 


Total $13  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

from  London, 

SS7  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  ns  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


SUPPORTER 


HERNIA  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES  CURED. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particulars  sent 
oe  to  any  one  by  addressing  BARNES  & PARK,  Gen- 
al  Agents,  Nos.  13  and  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


English  Carpeting. 

ENGLISH  MEDALLION, 
ENGLISH  VELVET  BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLY  & INGRAIN  CARPETS, 
Oil-Cloth?,  Rugs,  Mats,  Matting,  Tablo 
and  Piano  Covers,  Druggets,  &c, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON, 

Ten  spacious  Salesrooms,  P9  Bowery. 
(Sign  of  Gold  Eagle.) 

M.  B.  English  Brussels,  75  cents  to  85  cents  per  yard. 
Ingrain  Carpets,  25  cents  to  60  cents. 

VW  Orders  executed  promptly. 


METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN, 

200  Mulberry  Street,  New  York. 

Being  in  constant  receipt  of  inquiries  from  our  breth- 
ren, respecting  Sewing  Machines , with  requests  to  rec- 
ommend and  purchase,  we  have,  in  conjunction  witli 
some  lady  friends,  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined 
the  various  machines,  of  practical  value  for  family  sew- 
ing, and  find  those  made  by  The  Wheeler  & Wilson 
Manufacturing  Company.  5<15  Broadway,  New  York, 
to  fully  combine  the  essentials  of  a good  instrument,  and 
such  as  wo  can  confidently  recommend. 

Having  seen  so  favorable  results  from  their  use,  in  our 
own  and  the  households  of  otir  friends,  wo  are.  desirous 
that  their  benefits  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren, 
and  lienee  have  interested  ourselves  in  their  behalf. 

With  best  wishes,  your  Brethren, 

Abel  Stevens,  Thos.  Carlton, 

James  Floy,  J.  Porter, 

Daniel  Wise,  J.  Benj.  Edwards, 

David  Terry,  Wm.  A.  Cox. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 


tlio  distinguished  artist,  says  of  the  cn- 
a spirited  translation  of  the  original,  and 
.pled  to  promote  the  interests  of  art." 
Time,  of  Tlio  New  York  Observer,  says; 
i most  successful  and  beautiful  work  of 


PyTSfciQ PIANOS,  Established  in 

Formerly  Dubois 

Bacon  & Chambers,  III- 
jT  W ble-House,  comer  of  8th 

aft  » - gk-  ’ - h : lL  St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 

J?-^^3PJwSr?®lfcl^^l'0!dte  the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 

Improved  Over-strung,  Iroa-framc  Pianos. 

Secondhand  Pianos  in  good  repair  at  $75  to  $176. 
Pianos  hired.  Allowance  on  hire  if  purchased. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

WHO  WRITES  FOR  IT? 

Send  for  a Circular  and  sec! 

■ ■ . «-  Officfe  505  Broadway,  New  York. 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSSTY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1860. 
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entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS  * 

To  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  conceded 
by  his  friends  and  opponents  au  importance  in  the 
political  concerns  of  the  United  States  not  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  living  statesman.  His  great  abili- 
ties, his  great  successes,  as  well  as  his  indomitable 
courage,  have  made  him  for  many  years  a leading 
man  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  have  drawn 
to  him  the  warm  admiration  and  unflagging  de- 
votion of  a vast  body  of  the  Democratic  part}'. 
Though  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Democrat- 
ic party  that  the  nominee  for  President  is  the  only 
choice  of  the  party,  and  that,  after  the  nomination, 
the  nominee  is  the  only  man  that  ought  ever  have 
been  spoken  of  for  the  office,  yet  Mr.  Douglas  has 
attracted  to  himself  and  to  his  cause  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  religiously  believe  him  to  be  the 
onlv  Democrat  who  has  the  public  confidence  at 
the  North  to  an  extent  that  can  warrant  or  lead  to 
success  in  the  contest  of  1860.  This  paper,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  controversies  in 
or  out  of  the  party,  as  to  the  strength  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las, or  of  any  one  else,  as  a candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. We  find  his  name  conspicuously  present- 
ed to  the  public,  and  as  conspicuously  presented  by 
his  opponents  as  by  any  one  else ; and  in  view  of 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion, we  propose  to  lay  a brief  statement  of  his  his- 
tory before  our  readers. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a descendant  of  the  great  Scotch 
family  of  the  same  name.  Two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Douglas  emigrated  to  America  at  the 
same  time;  one  went  to  Maryland,  and  his  de- 
scendants are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac, in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  perhaps  other  Southwestern  States ; 
the  other  brother  remained  at  New  London,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  from  this  latter  brother  proceeded  the 
ancestors  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  family  of 
Douglas  intermarried  with  that  of  Arnold — the 
family  of  the  Arnold  who  was  associated  with  Rog- 
er Williams  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
whose  son  was  afterward  Governor  of  that  prov- 
ince. Hence  the  name  of  Arnold,  which  was  borne 
also  by  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  father  of  the 
statesman  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Douglas  was 
born  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  and  removed 
to  Vermont,  where  he  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  studied  medicine,  and  soon  after  becoming 
of  age,  entered  upon  a good  practice  as  a physician. 
He  married  Miss  Sarah  Fisk,  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer,  and  in  July,  1813,  while  holding  Stephen 
in  his  arms,  and  his  little  daughter  on  his  knees, 
died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  born  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1813,  and  on  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Charleston  Convention  will  have  com- 
pleted the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  earlier  days  were  spent  with  his  mother  and 
sister  upon  a farm — the  joint  property  of  his  mo- 
ther and  her  brother,  a bachelor.  Just  about  the 
time  fixed  upon  for  young  Douglas  to  enter  col- 
lege, Mr.  Fisk  married,  and  the  cares  of  a young 
family  rendered  him  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
upon  himself  the  expense  of  giving  his  nephew  a 
collegiate  education.  The  man  who  has  since 
then  faced  two  armed  mobs  of  abolitionists,  in  de- 
fense of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Southern 
people,  was  even  in  boyhood  gifted  with  an  energy 
and  a will  that  rendered  him  able  to  cope  with  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Instead  of 
repining  and  weeping  over  the  bitter  downfall  of 
his  expectations,  he  packed  up  such  necessary 
clothing  as  he  could  conveniently  carry,  and,  with 
his  bundle  on  bis  back,  left  home,  and  on  foot  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nearest  town,  and  indentured  himself 
as  an  apprentice  to  a cabinet-maker. 

For  two  years  he  worked  assiduously  at  this 
business,  in  which  he  became  most  proficient ; but 
ill  health  and  a small  physical  frame  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  endure  the  severe  labor 
which  was  required  of  him.  He  therefore  left  the 
shop,  intending  to  return  to  it  after  he  should  have 
recruited  his  health ; and  in  the  mean  time  enter- 
ed school  at  Middlebury.  After  he  had  been  at 
school  a year  or  more,  his  mother  and  sister  both 
married,  and  removing  to  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
induced  him  to  accompany  them. 

At  Canandaigua  he  entered  a classical  academy, 
and  also  read  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Hubbell. 
During  this  period  he  made  great  progress  in  his 
classical  studies,  and  also  in  his  legal  acquire- 
ments. As  an  orator,  even  at  that  early  day,  he 
was  noted  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  logic. 
He  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  discussion 
of  political  questions;  was  an  active  supporter  of 
General  Jackson ; and  in  the  contest  between  Mar- 
cy  and  Granger,  was  a warm  friend  and  advocate 
of  the  former. 

In  June,  1833,  he  left  Canandaigua  for  the  West- 
ern country.  He  reached  Cleveland,  but  being  un- 
der twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  law  requiring 
him  to  have  been  a resident  of  the  State  one  year 
before  admission  to  the  bar,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  in  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  S.  J.  An- 
drews, with  a promise  of  partnership  in  the  future. 
A severe  attack  of  illness,  protracted  for  several 
months,  however,  destroyed  this  arrangement ; and 
in  the  fall  Mr.  Douglas  left  Cleveland,  in  search  of 
some  eligible  point  where  he  might  engage  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  His  ambition  w’as  to  appear 
at  the  bar,  having  no  doubt  of  his  success.  lie 
proceeded  by  canal-boat  from  Cleveland  to  the 
Ohio  River,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Cincinnati. 
He  was  feeble  in  health,  and  with  very  few  dollars 
in  money.  His  necessities  demanded  immediate 
employment,  and  he  canvassed  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  seeking  that  employment,  but  failed  to 
find  any. 

He  then  left  for  St.  Louis — an  undefined  im- 
pression that  Illinois  was  to  be  his  ultimate  des- 
tination leading  him  on  toward  that  region.  Ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis,  the  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  now  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 


* The  Life  of  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  500  pages  12mo, 
by  J.  W.  Sheahan,  Esq.,  editor  .of  the.Chicngo  Times,  ha3 
just  been  published  by  Meski.llfiitdttitfljrotheiB. 
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Presidency,  tendered  Mr.  Douglas  the  free  use  of 
his  ofiice  and  library  until  he  could  do  better ; but 
Mr.  Douglas’s  necessities  required  employment 
from  which  he  could  derive  a revenue,  and  failing 
to  obtain  such  in  St.  Louis,  he  pushed  on  to  J ack- 
sonville,  Illinois,  where  he  arrived  in  December, 
1833.  He  was  equally  unsuccessful  at  Jackson- 
ville in  finding  employment;  so  he  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  town  of  Winchester,  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant. He  had  but  thirty-seven  cents  in  money, 
and  knew  not  where  he  was  to  get  more.  The 
next  day  he  encountered  a crowd  on  the  public 
square,  who  had  been  gathered  to  attend  an  auc- 
tion sale  ; the  sale  could  not  proceed  for  want  of  a 
clerk,  and  young  Douglas  was  at  once  appealed  to 
and  requested  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  He 
served  three  days  as  clerk,  and  received  six  dol- 
lars for  his  services.  He  had  pleased  the  farmers 
very  much ; he  had  defended  Jackson  and  his  pol- 
icy with  a warmth  and  a vigor  that  was  unusual. 
He  made  known  his  necessities,  and  in  one  week  a 
school  of  forty  scholars,  at  three  dollars  each  per 
quarter,  was  made  up,  and  Mr.  Douglas  entered 
upon  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 

In  March,  1834,  still  lacking  one  month  of  being 
twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  school,  and  such  small  fees  as  he  had  earned  in 
the  mean  time  by  attending  cases  before  the  Jus- 
tices’ Court,  he  purchased  some  law  books  and 
moved  up  to  Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Mor- 
gan County,  then  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the 
State. 

He  opened  a law-office  in  Jacksonville,  and  soon 
was  known  as  an  ardent  Democrat.  General 
Jackson’s  bank  policy  was  then  the  leading  public 
topic,  and  upon  it  Democrats  were  divided,  and 
the  Wh  igs  were  fast  gaining  strengt  h . The  county, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Bank  and  its  branches, 
had  become  decidedly  Whig  in  its  politics.  Douglas 
and  some  friends  called  a mass  meeting  to  defend 
General  Jackson’s  bank  policy,  and  the  movement 
was  considered  a most  daring  one.  When  the  day 
arrived  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  offer  the  res- 
olutions. He  did  so,  and  advocated  their  adoption. 
He  was  replied  to  by  a Mr.  Lamborn,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  county,  in  a speech  of  much 
severity.  It  was  a trying  moment  for  Douglas. 
He  at  once  met  the  issue.  He  rejoined  in  a speech 
which  has  become  historical  in  Illinois.  In  a very 
short  time  his  words  of  burning  eloquence  drove 
Lamborn  from  the  Court-house,  and  then  for  an 
hour  he  held  the  meeting  bound  in  admiring  aston- 
ishment by  his  powerful  defense  of  the  President. 
When  he  had  concluded  his  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed, and  he  was  taken  upon  the  shoulders  of  several 
large  men  and  carried  through  the  town  in  tri- 
umph. Henceforth  Douglas  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Democracy  in  that  county.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Legislature  he  was  elected 
State’s  Attorney  for  the  first  judicial  circuit,  over 
the  heroic  John  J.  Hardin,  and  for  over  a year  and 
a half  performed  its  duties  with  great  success.  In 
1836  he  proposed  the  Convention  system  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  county  offices;  and, 
though  opposed,  carried  it  into  successful  opera- 
tion. A Democratic  ticket  was  nominated,  but 
such  was  the  war  made  upon  the  Convention  sys- 
tem that  some  of  the  candidates  withdrew,  and 
Douglas  was  forced  to  take  a place  on  the  ticket 
for  the  Legislature.  He  canvassed  the  county 
thoroughly,  and  the  result  was  that  the  entire 
Democratic  ticket,  with  one  exception,  was  elect- 
ed. General  Hardin  was  elected. 

Mr.  Douglas  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  in 
the  winter  of  ’36-7,  and  was  an  active  and  labo- 
rious member.  In  April,  1837,  he  was  appointed 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Springfield.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  establish- 
ing the  Convention  system  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  State  offices,  and  saw  it  put  into 
successful  operation. 

In  November,  1837,  he  was  nominated  by  a 
Democratic  Convention  for  Congress,  in  the  im- 
mense district  extending  from  Jacksonville  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  State ; the  election  took  place 
in  August,  1838,  and  during  that  time  Mr.  Douglas 
and  his  opponent,  Mr.  Stuart,  canvassed  it  as  far 
as  was  practicable.  The  district  had  given  Har- 
rison over  3000  majority ; but  the  official  canvass 
accorded  Stuart  only^re  majority  in  an  aggregate 
vote  of  nearly  37,000.  Douglas  was  defrauded  of 
several  hundred  votes  by  tricks  and  unjust  prac- 
tices. The  campaign  was  regarded,  however,  as  a 
personal  triumph. 

Mr.  Douglas  during  the  next  two  years  devoted 
himself  to  a successful  practice  in  the  law,  taking 
a prominent  part  in  all  the  gTeat  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  undertook  the  great  case 
which  resulted  in  having  the  “ alien  vote”  allowed 
— a vote  which  secured  the  State  for  Van  Buren  in 
1840. 

In  1840  he  canvassed  the  State  for  Van  Buren ; 
and  to  his  efforts  has  always  been  attributed  the 
successful  issue  of  that  election  in  Illinois,  one  of 
the  two  Northern  States  where  the  Democratic 
flag  was  not  defeated. 

In  January,  1841,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State.  At  that  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
Supreme  Court  was  remodeled — that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  J udges  was  increased  from  four  to  nine ; and 
in  February  Mr.  Douglas  was  elected  a Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  lie  was  then  less  than  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  age.  He  continued  as  Judge, 
performing  his  duties  with  great  and  acknowl- 
edged ability  until  June,  1843,  when  he  was  nom- 
inated for  Congress.  The  district  was  a Whig 
one,  and  he  was  intreated  to  accept  the  nomination 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  only  Democrat 
who  could  hope  to  be  elected.  He  at  once,  with 
Mr.  Browning,  bis  Whig  opponent,  entered  upon 
the  canvass,  and  they  spoke  daily  until  the  elec- 
tion, when  both  were  prostrated  with  illness.  Doug- 
las’s majority  was  445. 

In  December,  1843,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
being  several  months  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  1844  he  was  re-elected  by  1700  majority,  and  in 
1846  by  over  3000  majority ; but  after  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  before  the  commencement  of  his  term 
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under  it,  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  his  first  speeches  in  Congress  was  the 
memorable  one  in  support  of  the  bill  to  refund  the 
fine  imposed  on  General  Jackson  by  Judge  Hall  at 
New  Orleans.  That  speech  was  afterward  declared 
by  General  Jackson  to  be  the  best  and  only  proper 
vindication  of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  an  active  and  ardent  supporter 
of  the  American  title  up  to  the  line  of  54°  40'  on 
the  Oregon  boundary  question,  and  was  one  of  the 
last  to  surrender. 

He  was  also  a supporter  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas ; and  his  speeches  on  that  question,  and  upon 
the  several  issues  arising  out  of  the  Mexican  war, 
form  perhaps  the  clearest  and  ablest  vindications  of 
the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the  administration  of 
President  Polk  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional debates. 

He  has  been  always  a strict  supporter  of  the 
“ Monroe  Doctrine” — of  the  right  and  propriety  of 
keeping  the  American  continent  free  and  exempt 
from  any  and  all  settlement  or  colonization,  under 
any  pretense,  by  any  European  Power.  He  voted 
against  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  because  it 
was  a partnership  with  England  in  the  affairs  of 
Central  America.  He  voted  against  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  because  it  contained  an  implied  pledge 
not  to  annex  any  more  territory  of  that  Republic. 
He  is  opposed  to  making  any  bargain  or  contract 
about  annexation  of  territory,  because  he  wishes 
the  United  States  to  be  left  free  and  untrammeled 
to  act  as  their  best  interests  may  require  whenever 
the  occasion  arises.  If  it  be  deemed  necessary  at 
any  time  to  acquire  Cuba,  he  is  for  having  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  prompt  and  decisive,  and 
not  clogged  by  any  treaty  stipulations  with  Euro- 
pean Powers,  who  by  right  have  no  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  continent. 

He  differs  from  many  on  the  question  of  filibus- 
terism.  He  denies  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  follow  American  citizens  to  other  lands,  and  ar- 
rest them  there,  on  a charge  of  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws ; the  power  and  authority  of  t he  United 
States  extends  only  to  the  distance  of  one  marine 
league  from  the  coast ; and  once  beyond  that,  the 
expeditions  can  not  be  arrested  by  the  United 
States.  He  claims  for  General  Walker,  or-  any 
other  American,  the  privilege  of  expatriating  him- 
self, and  of  going  to  other  lands  and  there  taking 
upon  himself  a new  allegiance. 

When  Mr.  Douglas  entered  Congress,  and  while 
he  was  a member  of  the  House,  he  voted  steadily 
against  the  reception  of  abolition  petitions;  and  as 
long  as  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  Senate  he 
adhered  rigidly  to  it. 

He  was  from  the  first  a firm  advocate  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  line  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  proposed  that  line  as  part  of  the  plan  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  it  adopted. 

He  proposed  to  extend  the  same  line  as  a per- 
manent settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  during 
his  whole  service  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
up  to  1850.  He  voted  during  the  same  period 
against  the  Wilmot  Proviso  on  every  occasion  that 
it  was  offered. 

In  18-19— ’50  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  instructed 
him  to  vote  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories;  and  at  the  memorable  session  of  1850 
he  voted  in  accordance  with  these  instructions — 
protesting,  however,  that  the  votes  were  not  his, 
but  were  the  votes  of  those  who  had  instructed  him. 

He  reported,  at  that  session,  the  bills  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  for  the  establishment  of  terri- 
torial governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary’,  in  al- 
most the  exact  terms  in  which  they  subsequently 
passed.  Mr.  Clay-  attached  Douglas’s  bills  together 
and  reported  them  as  the  “ Omnibus.”  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  the  separate  bills  of 
Mr.  Douglas  were  taken  up  and  passed. 

He  supported  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  a few 
months  after  its  passage  met  an  armed  mob  in 
Chicago,  and  defended  that  act  so  effectively  that 
the  Common  Council  immediately’  repealed  cer- 
tain nullification  resolutions  they  had  previously’ 
adopted. 

In  1854  he  proposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
repealing  the  Missouri  restriction  upon  slavery 
north  of  36°  30',  on  the  ground  that  Congress  in 
1850  had  declared  that  thenceforth  the  question  of 
Slavery  in  the  Territories  should  be  left  exclusive- 
ly to  the  determination  of  the  people  settled  there- 
in. He  carried  this  measure  through  Congress  in 
the  face  of  an  opposition  more  fierce  and  determ- 
ined than  was  ever  before  arrayed  against  any 
measure.  He  was  assailed  throughout  the  North 
byevery  description  of  indignity.  When  he  reached 
home  in  August  he  found  that  measure  in  even  worse 
favor  than  he  found  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  in  1850. 
He  announced  his  intention  to  defend  it.  At  the 
meeting  he  was  met  by’  another  armed  mob,  who, 
fearing  the  power  of  his  argument,  refused  to  let 
him  be  heard.  For  three  hours  he  stood  up  before 
that  mob  and  defended  the  South  and  her  states- 
men, defended  the  President,  and  defended  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  restriction.  But  little  that  he 
said  was  allowed  to  be  heard.  He  was  groaned, 
hissed,  and  by  all  the  means  that  a mob  can  find  to 
insult  the  object  of  their  hatred  ho  was  insulted 
and  assailed.  He  was  not  conquered,  though  he 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  being  heard. 

In  spite  of  all  these  demonstrations,  in  spite  of  a 
thorough  union  of  the  Know-Nothings  and  Repub- 
licans, Illinois  in  1854  elected  a Democratic  State 
ticket  and  her  five  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  1856  Mr.  Douglas  took  the  stump  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  vote  of  Illinois  for  the 
Cincinnati  nominees. 

In  1857  the  unfortunate  Lecompton  controversy 
arose.  Mr.  Douglas  thought  that,  under  a strict 
adherence  to  Democratic  faith,  Congress  ought  not 
to  accept  a Constitution  unless  it  was  the  act  of  the 
people.  Thq  President  thought  differently.  The 
Lecompton  controversy  then  arose,  and  individuals 
supposed  to  be  riv?l  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
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instead  of  reconciling  the  difficulty’,  sought  to  widen 
the  breach.  In  the  final  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy’ Mr.  Douglas  acquiesced,  but  his  enemies 
sought  his  destruction.  They’  opposed  his  re-elec- 
tion in  1858 ; but  after  one  of  the  most  eventful 
political  contests  in  the  Union,  Mr.  Douglas  car- 
ried the  State  Legislature,  and  in  January  1859 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate. 

The  above  is  a hurried  sketch  of  the  public  life 
of  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a mere  outline  of  his  polit- 
ical acts.  His  name  is  prominently  before  the 
country’  as  a candidate  for  the  nomination  by  the 
Charleston  Convention ; and  the  multitudes  at  the 
North  who  call  themselves  his  friends  are  sanguine 
that  the  Convention  will  select  a candidate  whose 
nomination  will  of  itself  be  the  certain  precursor 
of  victory’.  Such  a candidate  they  claim  Mr. 
Douglas  to  be. 
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THE  APPROACHING  CONVEN- 
TION. 

THE  topic  of  the  day  is  the  Convention  which 
is  to  meet  at  Charleston  on  23d  for  tho 
purpose  of  selecting  a Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and  we  accordingly  devote  most 
of  our  available  space  to  illustrating  the  place 
where  the  Convention  will  be  held,  and  the 
men  who  are  likely  to  figure  as  candidates. 

We  publish  on  pages  248  and  249  eleven 
portraits  of  prominent  candidates,  representing 
every  faction  of  the  Democracy  from  Douglas 
and  Pierce  to  Slidell  and  Davis.  Which  of 
all  these,  if  any  of  them,  will  obtain  the  nom- 
ination no  man  can  tell.  A few  months  ago 
the  chances  of  Senator  Douglas  were  very  brill- 
iant ; they  have,  however,  been  impaired  by  the 
undisguised  hostility  of  the  Southern  leaders 
of  the  Democracy.  Between  him  and  them 
there  is  a gulf  set  on  the  question  of  territorial 
sovereignty ; and  as  they  will  have  the  settle- 
ment of  the  platform,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  they  can  frame  it  so  that  he  can  stand 
upon  it.  Furthermore,  the  law  of  political 
parties  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  preferment  of 
individuals  who  have  bolted  from  the  party  on 
questions  of  such  magnitude  as  the  Lecompton 
affair.  For  these  reasons,  while  Douglas  is 
manifestly  the  candidate  under  whose  banner 
the  Democracy  would  bo  surest  of  success, 
there  is  a strong  probability  that  he  will  bo 
passed  over,  and  the  nomination  given  to  some 
one  who  shall  sympathize  cordially  with  the 
views  of  the  Southern  masses  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Whether  that  man  will  be  Breckinridge,  or 
Guthrie,  or  Hunter,  or  Jo  Lane,  or  Houston, 
or  any  of  the  other  leaders  whose  portraits  wo 
now  publish,  no  one  can  venture  to  predict.  It 
is  pretty  clear  that,  if  an  ultra-Southern  man 
be  nominated,  Mr.  Seward  will  be  the  Chicago 
nominee,  and  will  run  very  strongly  indeed. 
Indications  are  not  wanting  of  Republican  tick- 
ets in  Maryland,  Missouri,  Kentucky’,  Tennes- 
see, and  Delaware.  There  are  in  all  these 
States  old  Whigs  who  might  not  be  disinclined 
to  support  a Republican  nominee  running  on  a 
plausible  conservative  platform.  Even  in  Vir- 
ginia there  are  leading  men  whose  adhesion  to 
Seward  is  said  to  have  been  privately  promised, 
in  the  event  that  his  platform  shall  disclaim 
hostility  to  slavery  where  it  exists  at  present. 

These  considerations  will  have  their  weight 
with  the  Charleston  Convention.  The  business 
of  politics  is,  after  all,  a very  practical  affair ; 
so  grave  a matter  as  a Presidential  nomination, 
involving  the  government  of  the  country  and 
the  disposal  of  $50,000,000  a year  of  patronage 
for  four  years,  is  not  to  be  settled  on  grounds  of 
mere  feeling,  or  fancy,  or  prejudice,  or  rhetoric. 
The  members  of  the  Charleston  Convention 
must,  before  they  make  a choice,  calmly  weigh 
the  consequences  of  defeat.  They  must  inquire, 
before  they  stake  their  fortunes  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  a personal  favorite,  how  the  party  will 
stand  in  1864,  if  by  hazard  the  intervening  years 
should  have  witnessed  a successful  Republican 
administration,  and  an  acquiescence  in  Repub- 
lican supremacy  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Southern  people. 

Of  course  there  is  no  lack  of  people  who  de- 
clare that  the  election  of  a Republican  will  be 
the  signal  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Con- 
federacy. But  this,  again,  is  much  easier  said 
than  done.  With  the  remembrance  of  the  John 
Brown  raid  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  the  evi- 
dences around  us  of  the  lively  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  him  by  many  Northern  people,  one 
can  readily  understand  the  feeling  which  may 
prompt  many  Southerners  to  seek  refuge  in  se- 
cession ; and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
may  not  have  to  come  to  this  at  last.  But  if  it 
does,  the  operation  will  be  costly,  painful,  and, 
at  least  for  the  time,  destructive  and  disastrous. 
Democrats  who  contemplate  secession  as  a last 
resource  should  calmly  weigh  the  cost  of  such 
a step,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
inconvenience  of  selecting  a candidate  who 
may  not  be  their  first  choice,  their  especial 
favorite ; then  strike  a balance  between  the  two 
and  act  accordingly. 

It  was  Macaulay,  we  believe,  who  first  said 
that  politics  was  the  science  of  expedients,  and 
that  ^qqijpp|-v|F|rcf|T5U|v^onsensc.  There  is 
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enough  practical  common  senso  in  the  dictum 
to  entitle  it  to  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  delegates  to  Charleston. 
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NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

The  twenty-fifth  exhibition  is  open.  The  pic- 
tures bloom  with  the  flowers,  and  spring,  which 
opens  the  door  to  so  much,  opens  none  to  the  pic- 
ture-makers and  lovers  more  attractive  than  that 
in  Tenth  Street.  To  be  sure,  when  it  is  opened, 
the  result  is  not  always  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
pectation. The  rooms  of  the  Academy  are  neither 
spacious  nor  splendid ; but  then  we  go  to  see  pic- 
tures, not  rooms. 

The  opening  night  brought  the  usual  gay  throng. 
There  was  a time  when  speeches  were  made  and 
punch  flowed  freely  upon  such  an  occasion ; but  it 
is  gone  now,  and  a better,  cleaner,  comelier  festival 
is  the  result.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  attend  an 
opening  night,  were  it  only  to  discover  how  many 
distinguished  people  there  are  in  New  York — how 
many  that  wo  are  all  glad  to  look  at  as  having 
done  something — or  left  it  undone.  They  laugh 
at  us  for  the  facility  with  which  we  Americans 
make  great  men.  But  we  ought  to  produce  them 
much  more  copiously  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  you  have  only  to  go  to  an  opening 
night  to  see  if  wo  do  not  do  our  duty. 

Several  of  the  familiar  names  are  absent  this 
year.  Gray  and  Hicks  and  Kensett  and  Rossiter 
and  Church  are  among  those  who  do  not  exhibit. 
But  Huntington,  Gignoux,  Elliott,  Stone,  Baker, 
Durand,  Gifford,  Hubbard,  the  Harts,  Gay  (of 
Boston),  Staigg,  Epainger,  the  Browns,  Cafferty, 
Casilear,  Wenzler,  Cropsey,  Lang,  Hall,  Carpen- 
ter, Eastman  Johnson,  M’Entee,  Mignot,  Shattuck, 
and  the  Thompsons  are  names  familiar,  and  always 
welcome. 

The  exhibition  is  a good  one  ; the  artists  them- 
selves seeming  to  consider  it  not  very  remarkable. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  one  work  which  instantly  super- 
sedes all  the  rest  in  attraction  and  importance ; 
hut  there  are  many  which  are  very  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  elaborated — the  poor  portraits  have 
been  very  generally  suppressed — and  there  is  a 
pleasant  variety'  of  subject.  But  an  exhibition  is 
a mine.  It  requires  exploration,  and  to-day’  a 
Lounger  can  only  speak  of  a general  impression. 

Upon  entering  the  visitor  is  saluted  by  crayon 
heads  of  Longfellow  (22)  and  Whittier  (21)  ; but 
neither  fairly  represent  the  poets.  There  is  a be- 
nign sweetness  mingled  with  the  Quaker  severity 
of  Whittier’s  head,  which  is  not  found  in  this  draw- 
ing ; and  Longfellow’s  genial,  fastidious,  pierc- 
ing eye  is  wanting.  The  Boston  artist,  Joseph 
Ames  (26),  is  an  excellent  likeness.  Staigg  has  a 
portrait  of  a lady  (271),  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
tonsciantious  care  and  fidelity.  Ho  has  not  been 
afraid  to  paint  hands  for  hands,  nor  a face  with 
wrinkles.  It  is  an  admirable  work,  in  the  best 
style  of  portraiture,  and  the  more  striking  as  com- 
ing from  a painter  whose  studies  hitherto  have  lain 
among  miniature  heads.  Near  by’  hangs  one  of 
Elliott’s  triumphs  (219).  It  is  a portrait  full  of 
individual  character,  and  consequently  a capital 
likeness.  In  this  latter  point  the  touch  of  Elliott 
seems  to  be  quite  unerring. 

No.  224  is  Florence  at  Sunset,  from  the  San  Mi- 
niato  Hill,  by  George  L.  Brown.  It  is  put  over 
the  door.  Some  pictures  must  be  put  over  the 
door,  probably,  but  a Lounger  must  needs  bewail 
the  fate  of  the  painter.  Seen  from  below,  the  ae- 
rial perspective  in  the  picture  appears  to  be  very' 
well  done ; and  there  is  a broken  splendor  in  the 
clouds,  the  reflections  in  the  water,  the  towers  and 
domes  of  the  city’,  and  the  gleaming  mountain 
sides  which  many  a traveler  will  remember.  On 
the  other  hand,  seen,  at  least,  from  below,  the  pic- 
ture seems  to  be  somewhat  superficial.  There  is 
a want  of  depth  in  the  splendor.  But,  good  or 
bad,  the  picture  charms  the  eye — or  is  it  only  the 
memory  ? 

Mr.  Gignoux,  whose  exquisite  picture  of  Niag- 
ara by  Moonlight  our  readers  will  remember  was 
engraved  in  this  paper,  contributes  but  one  work 
to  this  exhibition — “Morning  in  May” (25(5).  A 
cloud  of  apple-blossoms  whitens  the  scene  until  it 
becomes  a poetic  reproduction  of  the  winter-pieces 
for  whichGignoux  is  so  noted,  and  the  bright,  sweet, 
fresh  picture  perfumes  the  air.  It  has  tho  same 
breadth  and  care  which  distinguish  all  his  works. 
Bnt  why  should  that  admirable  painter,  Mr.  Gifford, 
with  so  sensitive  an  eye,  with  so  delicate  a touch, 
with  so  felicitous  a fancy — why  should  he  steep  ev 
ery  scene  he  paints  in  that  vague,  shimmering,  sandy’ 
hue,  until  the  spectator  believes  that  he  secs  only 
a mirage,  and  not  the  fair,  substantial  reality  of 
earth  and  sky  and  sea?  His  pictures  are  so  tender 
in  sentiment,  and  he  has  evidently  such  a sufficient 
talent,  that  he  surely’  does  not  need  to  e-ntivate  so 
marked  a mannerism.  It  is  akin  to  t’.e  mistake  of 
some  of  our  younger  poets,  who  think  they  can  not 
write  poetry’  without  using  certain  luscious  ivords 
and  pulpy  phrases.  If  they’  can  not  do  it  without 
that  habit,  they  certainly  can  not  with  it.  Gifford’s 
“Coming  Rain”  (407)  is  delightful.  The  moist 
coolness  of  the  shower  breathes  out  of  the  picture. 
How  delicious  to  see  in  a hot  summer  morning ! 

Mr.  Eastman  Johnson’s  “ Mating”  (465)  is  ex- 
quisite. In  the  fineness  of  his  handling  and  confi- 
dence in  the  expression  of  details,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
calls Stuart  Newton.  Like  him,  too,  he  has  really’ 
poetic  perceptions.  Would  the  Lounger  do  wrong 
to  call  him  the  “ champion”  both  of  this  exhibition 
and  of  the  one  last  year  ? 

Certainly  he  will  not  do  so  until  greater  famil- 
iarity with  the  pictures  justifies  his  doing  so.  And 
all  this  talk  about  pictures  is  such  poor  stuff! 
What  is  it  that  we  see  in  them  ? One  man  sees 
months  of  struggle,  yearning,  doubt,  exultation, 
despair — he  sees  the  crowded  chapter  of  a life — and 
his  neighbor  sees  some  execrable  mountains,  and 
heads  of  men  and  women  that  seem  to  him  carved 
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“A  picture  is  a picture,”  says  Jones.  “You 
can’t  make  any  thing  else  of  it.” 

Yes ; but  when  Keats  looks  at  it,  and  tastes  nec- 
tar, and  sees  Arcadia ; and  Jobbett  looks,  and  sees 
•only  a poor  sketch  of  a hill  pasture  — shall  the 
painter  have  the  credit  of  Arcadia  or  of  the  pas- 
ture ? 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  surely  Louis  Na- 
poleon accomplishes  what  he  wishes — how  firmly 
he  seems  to  hold  Europe  in  his  hand,  and  yet  how 
entirely  incredulous  every  body  is,  even  in  France, 
of  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty.  He  can  do  ev- 
ery thing,  says  common  opinion,  but  seat  himself 
upon  his  own  throne. 

But  the  explanation  of  one  of  these  facts  simpli- 
fies the  other.  A survey'  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  whole 
career  shows  clearly  that  in  ascending  to  power  lie 
did  not  bring  with  him  the  outworn  traditions  of 
an  older  day’.  He  distinctly  recognized  the  one 
great  truth  which  kings,  especially  hereditary 
kings,  are  never  permitted  to  see,  that  human  civ- 
ilization and  progress  are  synonymous  terms,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  all  social  progress  is  to  in- 
dividual independence.  The  king,  who  formerly 
ruled  by  the  grace  of  God  (as  he  said)  and  in  spite 
of  the  people,  now  rules  by  their  favor.  That  is 
to  say,  the  historical  development  of  the  race,  in 
the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  lias  reached 
the  point  at  which  the  popular  sovereignty  must, 
to  some  degree  and  for  the  first  time,  be  recognized. 

In  semi-barbarous  countries,  like  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, where  the  feudal  system  lingers  in  a more  vi- 
tal form  than  in  the  west  of  Europe,  the  people,  as 
a political  power,  are  still  unknown.  Russia,  more 
homogeneous  and  powerful  than  its  neighbor, 
crouches  intrenched  in  its  old  traditions ; but  Aus- 
tria, more  exposed  to  the  attrition  of  civilization, 
is  ruled  by’  a government  which  willfully  holds  to 
the  past,  and  will  consequently  ruin  the  empire. 
Austria  is  a modern  and  more  foolish  Canute,  who 
sits  upon  the  shore  and  with  threatening  sceptre 
commands  the  waves  to  retreat.  But  the  waves 
obey’  celestial  laws,  and  he  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. 

In  all  his  policy’  Louis  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
followed  the  lead  of  the  popular  instinct,  and  to 
have  relied  upon  it.  Fully  informed  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Italy',  and  of  the  kind  of  action  to  be 
counted  upon,  he  has  moved  steadily’  forward,  ex- 
pelling Austria  from  Lombardy  and  warning  the 
Pope  out  of  the  Legations ; then  appealing  to  the 
popular  wishes  in  the  matter  of  union  with  Pied- 
mont, while  he  absorbs  Savoy  with  hardly  a “By 
your  leave.” 

The  net  result  of  the  Napoleonic  game  in  Europe, 
thus  far,  is  the  humiliation  of  Austria  toward  the 
position  of  a secondary  state ; the  erection  of  Italy 
into  a first-rate  power,  firmly  allied  to  France ; and 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  territory  by 
Savoy  and  the  command  of  tho  Alpine  passes. 
All  this  is  doubtless  satisfactory’  to  the  great  mul- 
titude of  the  people  interested.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
execution  of  their  wishes.  If  you  add  to  this  a 
farther  yielding  to  the  progress  of  political  philoso- 
phy’ in  his  free-trade  policy’  at  home  and  cordial 
alliance  with  England,  you  have  described  such 
changes  and  results  as  no  other  monarch  in  Europe 
since  Bonaparte  and  Frederick  tho  Great  could 
have  effected,  and  a political  insight  quite  as  pro- 
found as  theirs,  whatever  the  military’  skill  may’  be. 

Why,  then,  is  the  tenure  of  his  dynasty’  so  uncer- 
tain ? Simply  because  the  cardinal  fact  which  he 
recognizes,  the  necessary’  consultation  of  the  popu- 
lar will,  puts  all  permanent  political  relations  in 
doubt.  An  emperor  in  France  must  henceforth 
ru(e  by  popular  favor — for  although  he  might  con- 
trol the  army’,  he  could  only  maintain  a fight  with 
it:  he  could  not  altogether  suppress  the  people, 
from  which  the  army  itself  is  periodically  recruited. 

It  would  save  a deal  of  trouble,  probably’,  if 
kings  and  emperors,  like  popes,  were  held  to  be, 
ex  officio,  childless.  In  our  sy’stem  we  find  it  of 
doubtful  expediency  to  tolerate  a second  Presiden- 
tial term.  But  a married  king  is  scheming  for  an 
incalculable  series  of  terms. 


The  Lounger  receives  a great  many  letters  full 
of  all  kinds  of  inquiry  about  the  prospects  and  re- 
wards of  literary  labor.  He  has  always  the  same 
reply  to  make ; and  although  to  offer  statistics  to 
an  ardent  young  writer  hungry  for  fame  is  certain- 
ly to  give  a stone  where  bread  was  asked  for,  yet 
the  following  facts  are  so  cuiious  and  useful  that 
the  Lounger  advises  every  literary  aspirant  to  do 
what  he  has  done — cut  them  out : 

“ Out  of  1000  published  books,  COO  never  pay  the  cost 
of  printing,  etc.,  200  just  pay  expenses,  100  return  a 
slight  profit,  and  only  100  show  a substantial  gain.  Of 
these  1000  hooks,  650  are  forgotten  by  the  end  of  tho 
year,  «nd  150  more  at  tho  end  of  three  year.?:  only  50 
survive  seven  years*  publicity.  Of  the  50,000  publications 
put  forth  in  the  17tli  century,  hardly  more  than  50  have 
a great  reputation  and  are  reprinted.  Of  the  80,000 
works  published  in  the  18th  century,  posterity  has  hard- 
ly preserved  more  than  were  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the 
17th  century.  Men  have  been  writing  books  these  3000 
years-,  and  there  are  hardly  more  than  500  writers 
throughout  the  globe  who  have  survived  the  outrages 
of  time  and  the  forgetfulness  of  man.” 

TIIE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— Mrs.  M.  A.  K.  The  verses  are  declined,  with  many 
thanks  from  the  Lounger  for  the  kind  words  and  the 
prettv  ballads  and  music.  Since  yon  think  him  “ very 
candid,"  he  will  justify  your  opinion  hy  paying  that  he 
can  not.  discern  much  poetical  promise,  although  plenty 
of  good  feeling,  in  the  lines. 

— A.  “ A Prayer”  is  very  good,  if  yon  will  work  it 
out  more  earofnilr.  Bnt  you  mn«t  not  dispense  with  ar- 
ticles. Why  do  yon  ray  “ at  snnaet  hour  Po  yon  say 
“ at  home  of  mv  father  ?*’  If  the  metre  requires  a cer- 
tain number  of  feet,  take  earn  that  they  arc  whole  feet. 
Don’t  pull  off  oven  the  smallest  toe. 

— 'r,oT>.  A 1 addressed  “ Charles  Rende,  Author, 
Louden,  Eicinnd,’’  will  roneh  him.  The  English  Post- 
office  is  one  of  the  mo«t  pe'-’petlv  methodized  and  effi- 
cient institutions  in  the  world.  The  United  States  P.  O. 
is  not. 


— “ Gut  Livingstone”  and  “ The  Sword  and  Gown" 
were  written  by  an  English  barrister  by  the  name  of 
Laurence. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  CHARLESTON. 

No.  III. 

Tew  Major  Jack  Dooming,  Dotcningsville,  Downing 

County,  Maine ; in  care  of  Mr.  llarper , who'll 

send  it  in  print. 

Washington  Metropolis,  April  11, 1S60. 

Dear  Uncle  Jack,— It’s  busy  times  here,  I 
tell  yeou , and  I and  the  President’s  got  our  hands 
chock  full  of  buisyness.  Aunt  Nabby  used  tew  say 
that  “ a man’s  work  from  sun  tu  sun — a woman’s 
work  ain’t  never  done but  she  hadn’t  never  bin 
here  tew  Washingtun, and  seen  what  a President  has 
tew  do.  Fust  there’s  the  Charleston  buisyness  tew 
be  looked  arter,  of  which  more  anon — then  there’s 
the  offis-seekers,  a pesterin’  on  him  like  green-head 
flies  on  a boss  in  the  salt-medders — then  there’s 
wimmen  that’s  got  claims  or  sons  tew  be  made  West- 
pinters  of — and  last,  but  by  no  means  leste,  there’s 
them  pesky  Representertivves  a pryin’  and  a peek- 
in’ round,  jist  like  Joe  Hiss  when  the  Massachusitts 
Gineral  Court  gin  him  leve  tew  go  tu  the  Roxberry 
Nunnery. 

Now  that  air  Know  Nawthin’  Committee  looked 
terrible  sort  o’  wainble-cropt  when  they  didn’t  find 
nawthin’  but  durty  close,  and  I guess  that  these 
ere  peekin’  committees  won’t  make  much  eout  of 
Old  Buck.  I s’pose  the  Dimocrats  have  razed  sum 
chink,  and  pade  for  banners,  music,  handbiis,  and 
speechifiurs,  hut  who  hain’t?  As  Mr.  Buchanan 
sed  t'other  day,  ses  he,  “Let  the  pollytishuner  that 
is  ungnilty  throw  stones  at  me  fust.” 

Ses  I,  “ If  they  dn,  jist  let  me  catch  ’em  and 
thrfi’  ’em  back — fur  tew  can  play*  tew  any*  game.” 

“ True,”  ses  he. 

It’s  sort  o’  wurryin’,  tho’,  tew  the  old  gent,  tew 
have  these  things  chucked  at  him  now,  jist  as  yu, 
Uncle  Jack,  woodn’t  like  tew  have  your  oppera- 
shuns  agin  the  Nullyfiers  in  ’32  brot  up,  and  ’ves- 
tergated.  Nobody’  never  kno’ed  who  pade  the 
bills  of  Sargent  Joel  when  he  brot  the  “ Independ- 
unt  Downinvil  Cadets”  on  hear  to  keep  Mr.  Cal- 
hoon’s  folks  quiet.  And  if  they  did  all  git  land 
warrants,  jist  as  if  they’d  fit  in  sum  sure  enuff  war, 
whose  forlt  wos  it?  The  fact  on’t  is,  that  nun  on 
yu  polly’tishuners  air  tew  consarn’d  honest,  and  it’s 
pull  Dick  pull  Harry  which  side  is  the  wurst.  If 
Mistur  Koveowed  wud  jist  look  inter  our  Mane  dti- 
in’s  here,  and  raik  up  all  the  lobbyin’  that  got  our 
war-klaim  past,  I kinder  guess  way  deown  in  my 
butes  that  he’d  think  the  New  York  tavern  warn’t 
the  only*  plais  whar  truck  and  dicker’s  bin  a goin’  on. 

Now  fur  Charlstun,  tew  which  plais  this  citty 
seems  tew  be  on  tho  way  from  £11  pints  of  the  cum- 
pass.  And  Stackpole  and  I,  we’re  a committy’  of 
three  tew  wate  on  these  Dellergates  when  we  se 
there  names  on  the  tavern  books,  and  take  ’em  rite 
tew  the  White  House.  The  Dellergates  we  takes 
rite  up  inter  Mr.  Buchannan’s  offis,  and  goes  in 
without  knockin’ — the  Substertutes  we  takes  inter 
tho  private  Secreterry’s  room — the  Editurs  I takes 
kero  on — and  the  Ex-Memburs  of  Congress,  that 
are  a looking  out  arter  offis,  we  takes  tew  the  Con- 
stertushun  printin’-offis,  where  Gineral  Bowman 
tells  ’em  how  much  he  saved  the  kuntry  when  he 
fixed  the  printin’  so  that  noboddy  but  him  can 
make  a cent  eout  on’t. 

Then  we  puts  in,  I tell  yeou,  ’cordin  tew  the 
man.  We  hunts  fur  Hunter,  we  goes  it  fur  Guth- 
rie, or  we  lets  in  fur  Lane,  or  we  brakes  ground  fur 
Breckinridge,  or  we  does  sumthin’  fur  Davis,  ’cord- 
in tew  our  custummer.  But  we  deon’t  say  no  good 
word  for  Douglas.  He  ain’t  in  eour  hooks ; but  I 
tell  y’eou,  Uncle  Jack,  I deon’t  beleve  he  cares  a 
pistareen. 

Sumheou,  tew,  these  folks  that  listen  tew  us, 
and  sort  o’  tork  abeout  different  pollytishuners,  are 
seen  arterwards  a coinin’  deoun  stares  from  over 
Mr.  Gilinun’s  shottecarry’-pop,  close  tew  Brown’s 
Hotel,  which  is  the  hed  quartters  ov  the  Littel 
Gynnt,  as  they  calls  him.  The’ve  got  all  sorts  of 
lives  on  him,  and  picturs,  and  plastur  ov  Parris  im- 
mertasburs  jist  as  nat’ral  as  life,  and  a side-bord 
in  a corner  cupbord  free-gratis.  And  hire-up 
there’s  lots  of  fellers  a directin’  doccurments  tew 
go  all  reound.  All  this  we  kno’  all  abeout  tu  the 
White  House,  but  we’ll  hed  it  off,  tlio’  frankly  I 
sort  o’ feel  we’d  better  liav  Duglas  arter  all,  for 
he’s  a masterly  smart  kind  o’  feller,  I tell  yeou. 
Mister  Buchanan  ses  he’ll  have  a sort  o’  compli- 
mentery  majority’,  but  he  can’t  reck  the  f vote. 

Thair  ain’t,  howsumever,  no  noin  who’l  be  Guv- 
ner  till  arter  Tecshun,  and  yeou  needn’t  be  flam- 
burgasted  to  here  that  Duglas’s  short  but  stubbed 
legs  has  carried  him  alied,  or  that  they’  has  picked 
eout  sum  new  man,  who  hain’t  never  dun  nawthin’, 
deon’t  know  nawthin’,  and  wa’n’t  a No-Knawthin’, 
but  takes  his  tod  like  a konservytiv  old  Wig.  If 
sich  a fellur  can  he  skar’d  up,  lie’s  bound  tew  win. 

T’uther  side’s  a watchin’  sharp,  I tell  yeou.  An’, 
deon’t  yeou  think,  Mr.  Sewerd  bid  me  tew  dine 
with  him  t’other  day’,  an’  I went,  wearin’  wun  of 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  white  cravats,  which  Miss  Lane 
tide  in  the  puttyest  little  not,  makin’  me  look  liko 
a ihinnistur. 

Mr.  Sewcrd’s  a pert,  wiry  little  man,  with  gray 
hare  an’  a big  noes,  and  a sleepy  David  sort  o’  look, 
but  he  keeps  up  a terribul  tkinkin’.  He  gose  in 
fur  bein’  poplar,  and  sure  as  I’m  horn  there  tew  his 
table  was  Parson  Lovejoy  and  Guvvenur  MaKra, 
and  others  of  the  very  fellers  that  kicked  up  such 
a dust  up  tew  Congress  a few  days  afore.  I guess 
deown  tew  Downinvill  yeou  thort  they  was  a go- 
in’ to  fife!  ’Twant  so!  Only  make  believe,  like 
tho  sham  fries  tew  ginral  trainin’,  and  here  they 
wos,  a drinkin’,  and  a jokin’,  jist  like  the  District 
’turney  and  Squire  Fessenden  after  jawin’  afore  a 
jury  jist  as  if  tim’d  eat  each  other  up.  Sewerd 
seemed  to  try  tew  keep  ’em  all  good-natured,  but 
he  wras  sort  o’  unnattural,  and  folks  sa  his  chance’s 
sort  o’  small.  Guess  it’s  so  ! 

Sum  goes  in  for  old  Judge  Maclane,  who’s 
mighty  near  the  steppin’-eont  pint,  but  they  want 
Pitt  Fessender  for  Vice,  and  a great  Vice  he'd  be, 


for  he’s  masterly  smart,  I tell  yu.  A fu  fellers 
are  a hollerin’  for  Banks,  but  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen  eout  West  wunt  listen  tu  no  dark-lan- 
turn  tork.  “ Sam”  wos  a good-harted  fellur,  but 
folks  who  seed  him  can’t  shine,  and  Banks  hain’t 
got  no  shadder  of  a sho’. 

Wa’al,  I kinder  guess  I’ve  told  yu  all  abeout 
this  here  spraddled  eout  villig,  which  has  grown 
masterly  since  yu  was  here  in  old  Hickory’s  time. 
Folks  remember  yu  tew,  they’  du ; and  if  Hannah 
Hale  only  knew  heow  the  gals  have  made  up  tew 
me,  she’d  have  her  new  musselin-de-wot-ye-call-it 
dyed  black,  and  go  inter  mournin’.  But  I’m  true  as 
steal,  and  keep  my  eyes  shot  tew  temptashun,  jist 
winkin’  wun  of  ’em  a little  tu  see  wot’s  a goin’  on. 

Tu-day,  tho’,  I’m  a goin’  tew  pull  up  staikes, 
and  go  ahead  “on  the  way  to  Charlestun.”  * Yu 
see,  yesterday  ses  Mr.  Buchanan,  ses  he : 

“ Benjie !” 

I new  he  wos  good-natured,  cos  if  he  hadn't  a 
bin  he’d  a sed  Mister  Downing. 

“Sir?”  ses  I. 

Ses  he:  “I  want  tu  kno’  jist  heow  Hunter 
stands  tew  hum.  and  to  kno’  whether  Old  Virgin- 
ny  ’ll  go  for  him,  Wise,  or  other-wise.” 

Ses  I:  “I’m  off!” 

Ses  he : “ Stop.  Thare’s  going  to  be  a big  celle- 
brashun  tliare,  and  a cumperny  means  tew  go  from 
hear,  and  I’ll  have  yu  invited.” 

Sew  he  sends  his  perlite  little  man  (who  bothers 
me  to  hear  him  spout  peices  e’enermost  tew  deth), 
and  up  comes  an  invite  to  Corporol  Benj.  Down- 
ing, 3d,  to  akhumperny’  the  National  Rifles  tew 
Richmond,  writ  on  guilt-adge  papur,  and  seled 
with  red  wax. 

“ Thunder!”  ses  I. 

“ Wot  on  airtk’s  the  matter  ?”  ses  Mr.  Buchanan. 

* ‘ I hain’t  go  no  uniform,”  ses  I,  feeling  had  enuff 
to  boo-hoo  right  eout  in  meetin’. 

“We’ll  fix  that,”  ses  he.  So  he  sent  fur  a cote 
he  used  to  ware  tew  Court  in  London,  and  a sword, 
and  the  Irisher  went  and  bought  a yard  of  red  cot- 
tun  velvet,  and  Miss  Lane,  and  a nice  gal  a stain’ 
with  her  from  Philadelfv,  sewed  it  on,  and  I was 
fixed  eout,  I tell  yeou.  Why  the  picturs  of  fellers 
tew  Italy,  in  Mr.  Harper’s  paper,  a fiterin’  under  » 
Lewis  Napoleons,  Esq.,  wa’n’t  nauthin’  tew  compare 
to  me. 

This  arternoon  the  cumperny’s  a cumin’  tew  es- 
cort me,  and  wun’t  I cut  a dash ! So  my  next 
letter  ’ll  he  from  Richmond,  and  I’ll  tell  yu  all 
abeout  that  air  kuntry’  of  tobaccy  plants  and  fust 
famerleys.  Tell  Sarah  Halo  that  I’m  true  till  deth, 
and  I remane,  as  the  perlite  little  old  chap  writes 
fur  the  President  tew  sign,  Sir,  with  sentyments  of 
esteem,  and  high  konsideration, 

Verry’  restpectfully,  your  obedient  nephew, 

Benjamin  Downing,  3d. 


TIIE  CITY  OF  CHARLESTON. 

On  the  following  page  the  reader  will  find  a fine 
engraving  of  the  city’  of  Charleston,  where  the 
Democratic  Nominating  Convention  is  to  meet  on 
23d  inst.  It  is,  we  need  hardly  add,  one  of  the 
oldest,  noblest,  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  the 
South.  The  ground-plan  of  the  present  city’  covers, 
north  and  south,  a corporate  domain  nearly’  three 
miles  long,  by  something  less  than  two  miles  at 
the  widest,  east  and  west.  The  population  within 
these  limits  is  now  estimated  to  range  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty-five  thousand  souls.  The  Palmetto 
City  is  Jhappily  placed  within  two  spacious  rivers, 
the  Cooper  and  Ashley — the  Etiwan  and  Keawah 
of  the  Red  men.  These  unite  to  form  the  harbor, 
which  is  ample,  and  attractive  to  the  eye  in  high 
degree,  forming  a beautiful  ensemble,  not  less  sweet 
than  spacious. 

An  eminent  Southern  writer  lias  thus  described 
the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Charleston : 

“ As  you  enter  from  the  sea,  between  tho  Islands  of 
Sullivan  and  Morris,  the  city  opens  before  yon  in  the 
fore-ground,  five  miles  distant — rising,  like  another  Ven- 
ice, from  the  ocean.  It  is  built,  like  Venice,  upon  flats 
and  shoals  of  sand  and  mud.  So  low  ia  the  land,  that 
the  illusion  that  it  is  built  directly  in  the  sea  continues 
till  you  approach  quite  near  it.  This  illusion  is  produc- 
tive of  a picturesque  effect,  but  not  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate you  for  the  relief  which  would  be  yielded  hy  an  ele- 
vated back-ground,  or  by  lofty  eminences  of  land  on  either 
6ide.  As  you  advance  the  bay  expands,  wide  and  majes- 
tic, forming  a harborage  to  which  there  can  he  no  objec- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  embarrassments  of  the  bar  at  the 
entrance,  which  forbids  the  admission  of  ships  of  very 
heavy  draught  of  water.  It  is  a present  project  with  the 
Charlestonians — supposed  to  be  quite  feasible — so  to 
dredge  this  channel  as  to  remove  every  difficulty.  In 
that  event,  Charleston  must  necessarily  acquire  a large 
and  imposing  commercial  marine  of  her  own.  In  front 
of  you,  commanding  the  channel,  is  Fort  Sumter,  a 
formidable  pile  of  fortress,  with  double  tier  of  heavy  can- 
non, rising  upon  a mole  at  the  head  of  a sand-bar.  In 
passing  Sullivan’ s Island,  the  eye  readily  distinguishes  the 
Moultrie  House,  famous  as  a local  watering-place ; and  the 
still  more  famous  fortress,  which  also  bears  the  name  of 
Moultrie,  distinguished  in  American  history  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  first  and  best-fought  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  a few  hundred  native  riflemen,  who  had  never 
fired  a cannon  before,  beat  off  and  nearly  destroyed  a for- 
midable British  fleet,  making  such  slaughter  among  them 
as,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  was  not  even 
reached  by  that  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  On  the  right 
you  see  HaddriH’s — Mount  Pleasant  village — which  also 
constituted  one  of  the  fortresses  of  '76.  On  the  left  are 
the  shores  of  James  and  Morris  Islands,  the  latter  bear- 
ing the  light-house  of  the  port ; the  former  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Johnson,  which  was  wrested  from  the  British, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  hy  the  enterprise  of 
a smalt  body  of  citizen  soldiery.  Here,  at  the  very  port- 
als of  the  city,  you  encounter  Castle  Pinckney,  covering 
an  ancient  mud  reef;  and  here  we  propose  to  give  you  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  tho  city  itself.  4Ve  are  now  in  the 
ancient  city  itself— the  Palmetto  City  1 You  see  the  tout 
ensemble  at  a glance,  and  perceive  its  two  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  — the  verandas,  balconies,  piazzas, 
with  the  nmple  gardens  and  their  foliage,  which  isolate 
every  dwelling-house,  and  form  a substitute  for  public 
squares,  in  which  Charleston  is  lamentably  deficient. 
But  for  the  largeness  of  the  several  lots,  and  the  taste 
of  the  people  for  shade  trees,  the  deficiency  would  be 
fatal  at  once  to  the  health  and  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

“This  city  is  one  of  many  beauties,  arising  from  this 
isolation  of  the  dwellings,  and  from  tho  ample  verdure 
which  girdles  them.” 

Original  from 
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from  a heavy  camion,  and  the  peculiar  hum- 
ming sound  of  a round  shot  as  it  flew  just  above 
their  heads  between  the  brig’s  masts. 

There,  within  half  a cable's  length  to  wind- 
ward, loomed  up  the  dark  hull  of  a large  ship. 
The  crew  were  evidently  at  quarters,  with  the 
battle  lanterns  lit  and  gleaming  in  the  ports, 
while  the  rays  shot  up  the  black  rigging  and 
top-hamper,  and  spread  out  over  the  sails  in 
fitful  flashes  as  she  slowly  forged  abreast  the 
brig,  with  her  main  top-sail  to  the  mast.  For 
a minute  not  a sound  was  heard,  though  the 
decks  were  full  of  men,  some  with  their  heads 
poked  out  of  the  open  ports  beside  the  guns,  or 
swarming  along  over  the  lee  hammock  nettings 
and  about  the  quarter  boats;  but  the  next  in- 
stant there  came  in  a voice  of  thunder  through 
the  trumpet, 

“ What’s  tho  matter  on  board  that  brig  ?” 

There  was  no  answer  for  a few  seconds,  until 
a choking  voice,  as  if  with  a pump-bolt  athwart 
the  speaker’s  mouth,  mumbled  out, 

“ We’re  captured  by  pi — ” 

A dull,  heavy  blow  cut  short  these  words; 
and  though  the  reply  to  the  hail  could  hardly 
have  been  heard  on  board  the  ship,  yet,  as  if 
divining  the  true  state  of  the  case,  loud,  clear 
orders  were  given : 

“ Away  there,  third  and  fourth  cutters ! away ! 
spring,  merf !”  Then  came  the  surging  noise  of 
the  whistles  as  the  falls  dropped  the  boats  from 
the  davits ; then  the  men  leaping  down  into  the 
cutters — silently  and  quick — no  sound  save  the 
clash  of  a cutlass  or  the  rattle  of  an  oar-blade 
as  they  took  their  places  and  shoved  oft’.  Again 
an  order  through  the  trumpet : 

“Clear  away  the  starboard  battery!  Load 
with  grape ! Sail  trimmers ! stations  for  wear- 
ing ship!  Hard  up  the  helm ! Fill, away  the 
main-yard !” 

The  Scourge  had  by  this  time  forged  ahead 
of  the  brig,  her  sails  aback  or  shivering,  ns  she 
came  up  and  fell  oft-  from  the  wind,  and  the 
boats  dancing  with  full  crews  toward  her.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  presence  of  the  un- 
welcome stranger  been  made  known  on  board 
the  brig  than  the  pirates  seemed  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  without  a second  thought  they  scud- 
ded to  leeward,  where  their  boat  had  been  haul- 
ed alongside,  and  forgetful  or  indifferent  for  the 
fate  of  their  companions  below,  though  dragging 
the  while  their  maimed  comrade  to  the  rail, 
they  lowered  him  into  the  boat,  jumped  in  them- 
selves, and  pulled  away  with  all  their  strength 
toward  the  schooner  near.  They  were  not, 
however,  a moment  too  soon;  for  as  the  last 
of  the  band  disappeared  their  places  were  sup- 
plied by  a crowd  of  nimble  sailors  to  windward, 
headed  by  an  officer  with  his  sword  between 
his  teeth  as  he  swung  over  the  bulwarks.  The 
first  sound  which  greeted  the  new-comers  was 
from  below,  and  from  the'throat  of  the  honest 
skipper.  Down  the  open  ccmpanion-wav  leap- 
ed the  officer,  with  half  a dozen  stout,  eager 
sailors  at  his  heels,  and  dashed  right  into  the 
lower  cabin.  There  was  the  brave  old  skipper, 
with  but  one  arm  free,  shielding  himself  and 
struggling — faint  and  well-nigh  exhausted  — 
from  the  knives  of  the  drunken  brace  of  rascals 
who  had  been  left  to  guard  him.  A pistol  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  this  pair  was  pointed  with 
an  unsteady  aim  at  the  officer  as  he  entered, 
but  the  bali  struck  the  empty  rum-bottle  on  the 
table  and  flew  wide  of  its  mark ; arid  before  tho 
smoke  of  the  powder  had  cleared  away  a sword 
and  cutlass  had  passed  through  and  through 
both  their  carcasses,  and  they  fell  dead  upon 
the  cabin  floor. 

While  Captain  Blunt  found  breath  to  give  a 
rapid  explanation  of  the  trouble,  and  while  the 


“ Banou!  mon  pauvre  Banou!"  screamed  the 
terrified  woman.  “ Yield ! Oh,  Sir,  spare  him  ! 
Don’t  harm  us,  and  we  will  give  you  all  we  pos- 
sess !” 

The  burly  scoundrel  hesitated  a moment,  and 
balanced  the  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand,  as  if  un- 
decided whether  to  blow  the  black’s  brains  out 
on  the  spot  where  he  stood ; and  then  shoving 
the  weapon  back  in  his  sash,  and  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  his  assailant,  he  exclaimed,  in  an 
angry  tone : 

“ Well,  come  here,  then,  my  deary,  and  give 
us  a kiss  for  this  nigger’s  bad  manners.” 

Moving  forward  as  he  spoke  he  caught  up 
the  little  boy  from  the  cot,  tore  the  gold  chain 
and  locket  from  his  neck,  and  shook  him  rough- 
ly at  arm’s-length,  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  enticing 
the  tender  mother  within  his  merciless  grasp. 
But  again  the  black  interposed  his  heavy  frame 
before  his  mistress. 

“What!  at  it  again,  are  ye?  Well,  then” 
— fumbling  with  his  left  hand  for  his  pistol — 
“say  your  prayers,  ye  imp  of  darkness.” 

The  black  seemed,  however,  in  no  mood  for 
praying;  and  putting  forth  his  slabs  of  arms, 
like  the  paws  of  an  alligator,  he  tried  to  grap- 
ple his  foe  by  the  throat.  The  cries  of  the 
mother  now  mingled  with  those  of  the  child  as 
he  put  out  his  little  arms  to  shield  his  black 
protector.  The  ruffian,  foiled  in  his  purpose, 
with  baffled  rage  evaded  the  negro  by  stepping 
to  one  side;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  hurled  the 
helpless  child  with  great  force  from  him.  The 
large  cabin  windows  at  the  stern  were  open  to 
let  in  the  breeze ; and  as  the  brig  sank  slowly 
down  with  her  counter  to  the  following  waves, 
and  gurgled  up  as  the  sea  eddied  and  surged 
around  the  ruddex-,  the  faint,  plaintive  cry  of 
the  little  boy  arose  above  the  seething  waters — 
a light  splash  followed — and  the  mother  had 
lost  her  child ! 

“ Oh,  monster !”  cried  the  heart-broken  wo- 
man. “Oh,  my  boy!  my  boy!  May  Heaven 
curse  you  forever!”  as  she  sank  down  senseless 
on  the  deck. 

The  awful  howl  of  vengeance  which  burst 
from  the  deep  lungs  of  Banou  came  simultane- 
ously with  the  report  of  the  pirate’s  pistol,  the 
bullet  from  which  struck  the  black  hard  in  the 
left  shoulder ; but  putting  out  for  the  third  time 
his  sinewy  arms,  and  this  time  with  an  iron 
gripe  that  only  left  the  ruffian  time  to  yell  with 
a stifled  curse  for  help,  he  was  hurled  headlong, 
smashing  through  the  latticed  cabin  door,  and 
fell  stunned  upon  the  outer  deck.  In  an  in- 
stant half  a dozen  pistol-balls  whistled  around 
the  negro’s  head,  and  the  knives  of  the  pirates 
flashed  from  their  sashes  as  they  rushed  for- 
ward to  bury  the  blades  in  his  body ; but  leap- 
ing to  6ne  side,  and  while  two  more  bullets  were 
driven  into  him,  he  seized  an  ix-on-shod  pump 
brake  from  the  bulwarks,  and,  with  a mighty 
bound,  he  whirled  it  once  with  the  l’apidity  of 
thought  high  above  his  head,  and  brought  it 
down  on  the  leg  of  his  prostrate  foe.  Such  was 
the  force  of  the  blow  that  it  smashed  both 
bones,  and  drove  the  white  splinters  through 
the  brute’s  trowsers,  where  they  gleamed  out 
red  and  bloody  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle 
lamp.  Even  then,  wounded,  and  the  blood 
flowing  fi-om  several  places,  and  though  almost 
encircled  in  the  grasp  of  the  scoundrels,  Banou 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  cabin,  and  planted 
his  powerful  body  firmly  against  the  door. 

With  a volley  of  polyglot  curses  and  yells  in 
all  languages,  two  or  three  stopped  to  raise  their 
fallen  leader,  while  the  others,  leaving  the  wheel 
and  vessel  to  herself,  rushed  in  pursuit  of  the 
black.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  made  a step 
when  their  ears  were  saluted  by  a stunning  craslx 


QUICK  AS  LIGHTNING  TWO  BLACK  SINEWY  PAWS  SEIZED  HIM,”  ETC. 


He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  concerning  the 
color  of  the  person  he  alluded  to,  for  at  the  in- 
stant the  state-room  door  flew  open  and  the  love- 
ly woman,  in  her  loose  night-dress  and  hair 
streaming  in  brown,  heavy,  silken  tresses  over 
her  fair  neck  and  shoulders,  with  a pale  and 
terror-stricken  face,  stood  before  him.  Speech- 
less with  agony,  she  gazed  at  the  coarse  ruffian 
who  had,  at  tlie  moment,  reached  the  swinging 
cot  which  held  the  little  boy,  and  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  lookiug  at  the  sleeping  child  the 
mother  uttered  a fearful  cry  and  the  boy  awoke. 

“ Sarvice,  Madam ! don’t  be  scared ! come 
and  take  the  little  chap ! I ain’t  goin’  to  hurt 
him — that  is,  if  it  be  a him.” 

The  frightened  mother,  spell-bound  at  first, 
needed  no  second  bidding,  and  forgetful  of  her 
disheveled  dress,  sprang  forward,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  was  about 
to  snatch  her  child.  The  pirate,  however,  with 
his  red  eyes  gleaming  with  unholy  fire,  threw 
his  great  arm  around  the  lovely  woman’s  waist, 
and  with  a hoarse,  fiendish  chuckle  of  tx-iumph, 
attempted  to  draw  her  toward  him.  But  quick 
as  lightning,  two  black,  sinewy  paws  clutched 
him  with  such  a steel-like  grip  about  the  throat 
that  his  sacrilegious  arm  dropped  by  his  side, 
and  he  was  hurled  violently  back  against  the 
cabin  bulkhead.  Then  standing  before  him,  the 
negro  glared  like  an  angry  lion  roused  from  his 
lair,  as  he  looked  round  inquiringly  at  his  mis- 
tress. 

“ Ho !”  sputtered  the  ruffian,  as  he  pulled  a pis- 
tol from  his  belt,  “ ho ! you  mean  fight,  do  ye  ?” 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

DANGER. 

In  all  this  time  so  little  noise  had  been  made 
that  even  the  watch  below,  in  the  brig’s  foi’ecas- 
tle,  were  snoozing  away  without  a dream  of  dan- 
ger : though  had  one  "of  them  shown  his  nose 
above  the  fore-peak  he  would  have  either  been 
knocked  down  and  mui’dered  like  the  mate,  dT, 
with  a gag  in  his  jaws,  been  huxded  overboard. 
When  the  leader  of  the  pirates  stepped  again  on 
deck,  he  said  to  his  companions,  who  wei-e  still 
clustered  around  the  conxpanion-way, 

“ Well,  my  boys,  we  have  ’arned  a good  prize 
— a fine  cargo  of  the  real  stuff — silks,  wines,  and 
what  not,  besides  a few  of  the  shiners !”  Here 
he  jingled  the  bag  of  gold  and  dollars  in  his  paws, 
and  then  threw  it,  with  an  easy,  indifferent  toss, 
on  to  the  slide  of  the  companion-way. 

“But  what  think  ye,  lads?”  he  continued,  in 
a hoarse  whisper;  “there’s  a petticoat  aboard! 
and  as  sure  as  my  name’s  Bill  Gibbs,  here  goes 
for  a look ; for  thei*e’s  nothing  like  lamplight  for 
the  lovely  creeturs !” 

As  he  slewed  round  on  his  bare  feet  to  ap- 
proach the  entrance  to  the  deck  cabin,  a move 
was  made  in  the  same  direction  by  two  or  three 
of  the  wi’etches  of  his  band ; but  shoving  them 
roughly  back  with  his  heavy  fist,  and  clapping  a 
hand  to  his  belt,  he  said,  in  a threatening  tone, 

“None  o’  that,  my  souls!  I takes  the  first 
look  myself ; and  if  I think  her  beauty  ’ll  suit 
the  chief,  why  — I shall  be  able  to  judge,  yo 
know,  whether  she’ll  go  furder  on  the  cruise  or 
swim  ashore  with  the  rest  of  the  lubbers  at  day- 
light to  Jamaikv.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  schoon- 
er, Pedro,  and  don’t  make  no  more  sail ! D’ye 
hear  ?” 

“Ay,  ay,  Si  Seiior!”  quoth  that  worthy,  as 
he  and  his  fellows  fell  sulkily  back.  It  took  but 
three  strides  for  Mr.  Bill  Gibbs  to  reach  the  cab- 
in door,  when  finding  it  hard  to  open,  after  sev- 
eral trials  at  the  knob,  he  placed  his  burly  shoul- 
der against  the  edge  of  the  panel  work,  and, 
throwing  his  powerful  weight  upon  it,  the  door 
yielded  with  a snap  of  the  lock,  and  he  pitched 
forward  full  length  upon  the  cabin  floor.  The 
noise  startled  the  lady  within,  and  speaking  as 
if  half  asleep,  she  called, 

“Banou!  Banou!  what  is  the  matter?” 

“ Mon  Dieu,  Madame ! we  are  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  pirates  1” 

Before  more  words  were  nttered,  Mr.  Bill 
Gibbs,  who  by  this  time  had  regained  his  feet 
while  giving  vent  to  a volley  of  blasphemous 
curses,  roared  out  as  he  beheld  the  black,  “ Ho! 
Bigger  passengers,  hay  ? A mounseer  of  color, 
as  I’m  a Christian ! I say,  cucumber  shins,  is 
that^’ere  woman  as  is  taikin’  as  black  as  you 
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brig  was  once  more  got  under  control  and  the 
wounded  cared  for,  we  will  take  a look  at  the 
man-of-war  and  the  part  she  bore  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  warning  gun  from 
the  cruiser  the  schooner  began  to  show  life,  and 
drawing  her  head  sheets  she  wore  short  round 
on  her  heel,  with  every  thing  ready  to  run  up 
her  fore  and  aft  sails,  while  a stay-tackle  was 
likewise  rove  and  hanging  over  the  low  gun- 
wale to  hook  on  to  the  boat  and  hoist  it  in  the 
moment  it  came  alongside.  Meanwhile  the 
Scourge  had  shot  ahead  of  the  brig,  and  wear- 
ing round  her  fore-foot,  with  her  starboard 
tacks  on  board,  she  emerged  out  beyond,  like 
a hound  just  slipped  from  the  leash.  As  she 
cleared  the  brig  the  schooner  lay  with  bare 
masts  about  three  cables’  length  to  windward, 
and  the  rattle  of  oars  told  that  the  boat  had 
just  scraped  alongside.  At  that  moment  that 
clear,  determined  voice  shouted  through  the 
trumpet, 

“ Level  your  guns ! Take  good  aim ! Fire !” 

A brilliant  series  of  sheets  of  flame  through 
the  spouting  jets  of  thick  smoke  burst  forth 
from  the  corvette’s  battery,  lighting  up  the  wa- 
ter and  jet  black  wales,  and  away  aloft  to  the 
great  towering  maze  of  rigging  and  sails  to  the 
trucks — with  the  topmen  clustering  to  wind- 
ward, and  their  very  eyes  and  teeth  lit  up  in 
the  glare;  then,  too,  the  crews  of  the  guns,  in 
their  trim  frocks  and  trowsers ; the  marines  on 
the  topgallant  forecastle,  with  their  firelocks 
and  white  cross-belts;  and  then  abaft  a knot 
of  officers  on  the  poop,  with  night-glasses  to 
their  eyes — all  standing  out  as  clear  as  day  in 
the  sudden  flashes  from  the  cannon.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  concussive  roar,  and  the  next  instant 
you  could  hear  the  hurtling  rush  of  the  iron 
hail,  as  it  flew  singly  or  in  bunches  through  the 
air,  or  skipped  in  its  deadly  flight  from  wave  to 
wave,  until  it  went  crashing  into  the  pirate’s 
boat,  slapping  with  heavy  thumps  against  the 
schooner’s  side,  or  furrowing  along  her  decks  ; 
while  a shower  of  white  splinters  flew  high  over 
her  lee  rail,  and  told  how  well  the  iron  had 
done  its  bidding.  Then  were  heard  dying 
groans  and  imprecations,  rapid  orders,  the  shat- 
tered. and  sinking  boat  cut  adrift,  and,  a mo- 
ment after,  the  sails  of  the  vessel  spread  as  flat 
as  a wall,  the  sheets  flat  aft  ; and,  taking  the 
breeze,  she  heeled  over  till  her  lee  rail  was  all 
awash,  and  away  she  walked,  close  hauled, 
right  up  to  windward. 

But  again  came  the  clear,  commanding  tones 
on  board  the  cruiser,  mingled  with  the  jumping 
of  the  crew  and  ramming  home  the  charges  in 
the  guns : 

“ Load ! round  shot ! Run  out ! One  point 
abaft  the  beam ! Fire  as  you  bring  the  schoon- 
er to  bear !” 

Out  belched  the  red  flames,  the  heavy  globes 
of  iron — like  so  many  black  peas  in  daylight — 
sung  their  deadly  note  as  they  darted  on  their 
way,  and  the  corvette  gave  a little  heel  to  lee- 
ward as  the  shock  of  the  explosion  was  felt. 
One  shot  dropped  within  fifty  yards  of  the  low 
hull  of  the  schooner,  bounded  just  clear  of  her 
after  deck,  knocked  off  the  head  and  shoulder 
of  a man  at  the  tiller,  and  then  went  skipping 
away  over  the  water  like  a black  foot-ball.  An- 
other messenger  cut  off  the  schooner’s  delicate 
fore-topmast  as  clean  as  a bit  of  glass,  bringing 
down  the  gaff-topsail,  and,  what  was  equally 
pleasant,  the  fellow  who  was  setting  it — pitch- 
ing him  over  and  over  like  a wheel,  until  he 
fell,  a bruised  and  lifeless  lump  of  jelly,  on  the 
oak  bits  at  the  foremast.  Before,  however,  they 
were  treated  to  another  of  these  metallic  doses 
the  pirates  had  got  their  craft  in  splendid  trim ; 
and  with  every  stitch  of  her  canvas  spread,  and 
tugging  and  straining,  she  rushed  on  with  the 
heels  of  a race-horse,  within  three  points  of  the 
wind.  The  Scourge , too,  was  now  close  hauled, 
her  yards  braced  as  fine  as  needles,  and  crowd- 
ed with  every  inch  of  sail  that  would  draw ; and 
every  ten  minutes  or  so  she  would  let  slip  two  or 
more  guns  from  a division  at  the  chase.  But 
the  uncertain  gloom  of  starlight,  the  darkening 
effect  of  the  passing  trade  clouds,  made  the  lit- 
tle vessel  a very  difficult  object  to  see;  and 
though  one  of  the  last  balls  struck  her  on  the 
narrow  deck,  and,  passing  through  that  and  the 
water-ways,  and  out  to  windward,  spoiled  two 
of  her  timbers,  and  no  end  of  planking,  yet  this 
was  the  last  damage  she  received.  Her  crew, 
also,  had  got  as  well  as  could  be  out  of  harm’s 
way — both  the  sound  and  wounded — and  were 
lying,  quietly  as  possible,  deep  down  in  the  ves- 
sel’s run.  When  daylight  broke  the  breeze  be- 
gan to  slacken,  but  she  was  by  this  time  hull 
down  from  the  corvette,  a long  way  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  long  eighteens  in  the  bow-ports, 
and  eating  her  way  to  windward,  with  no  chance 
of  being  taken. 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  the  captain  of  the  cor- 
vette to  his  first  lieutenant,  as  they  stood  watch- 
ing the  receding  chase.  “ We  may  as  well  give 
it  up;  she  has  the  heels  of  us  in  this  light  wind, 
and  will  soon  be  out  of  sight.  I think,  how- 
ever,” continued  the  captain,  with  a smile, 
“ that  he’ll  remember  the  Scourge  when  lie 
meets  her  again.  This  is  the  second  time 
we’ve  chased  that  fellow ; and  this  heat,  by  the 
way  the  splinters  flew,  we  must  have  peppered 
the  skin  off  his  back.” 

Shutting  up  the  joints  of  the  spy-glass  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  man- 
ropes  of  the  poop-ladder,  and  as  he  put  his  foot 
on  the  steps,  he  said, 

“ You  can  go  about,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  run 
down  to  the  brig.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MEETING  AND  MOURNING. 

The  afternoon  following  the  night  when  the 
foregoing  events  tmospirad^tbo,  Martha  Blunt 
sailed  slowly  along-tne  wintly  fon^if’e  of  land 


which  separates  Port  Royal  from  Kingston,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor.  As  the  cable 
rumbled  out  with  a grating  sound  through  the 
hawse-hole,  and  the  crew  aloft  were  furling  the 
sails,  a large,  gayly-painted  barge,  pulled  by  a 
dozen  blacks  shaded  by  a striped  awning,  shot 
swiftly  alongside.  Jabbering  were  those  darkeys, 
and  clapping  their  hands,  and  shouting  joyously. 
A rope  was  immediately  thrown  from  the  gang- 
way of  the  brig,  and  a tall,  handsome  man,  with 
a broad  Panama  hat,  loose  white  jacket  and 
trowsers,  sprang  with  a bound  up  the  side,  and 
leaped  on  deck. 

Captain  Blunt  stood  there  to  receive  him.  A 
broad  white  bandage  was  passed  around  his 
head,  and  the  tears  trickled  slowly  down  his 
bronzed  and  honest  cheeks.  Just  beyond  him, 
under  the  shade  of  the  awning,  lay  Banou, 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  a mattress;  while 
Ben,  the  helmsman,  was  kneeling  beside  him, 
fanning  his  hot  and  fevered  face  with  his  tar- 
paulin. A yard  or  two  beyond,  on  a broad  plank 
resting  on  trestles,  lay  the  mate,  Mr.  Binks, 
cold  and  rigid  in  the  grasp  of  death,  with  the 
union-jack  folded  modestly  over  his  corpse. 
The  black  breathed  heavily  and  in  pain ; but 
ivhen  he  caught  sight  of  the  gentleman  as  he 
stepped  on  deck,  a deathly  blue  pallor  came  over 
his  countenance,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  the  hot 
salt  tears  started  in  great  drops  from  the  lids. 

“My  God!  Captain,”  said  the  gentleman, 
with  a bewildering  stare,  “ what’s  all  this  ? 
What  has  happened  ?” 

The  old  skipper  merely  made  a motion  with 
his  hand  toward  the  cabin,  and  leaning  painful- 
ly against  the  rail,  wept  like  a child.  The  gen- 
tleman’s blood  forsook  his  cheeks,  and,  with  his 
knees  knocking  together,  he  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man  toward  the  cabin-door.  A few 
minutes  later  he  emerged,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  drooping,  sobbing  form  of  his  wife.  Start- 
ing from  his  close  embrace  for  a moment  as  he 
bore  her  to  the  gangway,  she  gave  one  shudder- 
ing, terrified,  searching  gaze  over  the  blue  wa- 
ter, to  seaward,  and  then,  with  a wailing  cry 
that  would  have  shook  the  hardest  heart,  she 
fell  sobbing  again  into  her  husband’s  arms. 

The  voices  and  joyous  shrieks  of  the  negroes 
in  the  barge  alongside  subsided  into  low  moan- 
ing groans ; four  or  five  came  up  and  carefully 
lowered  Banou  down  ; then  all  got  into  the  boat, 
and  she  moved  mournfully  away  toward  the 
shore. 


WRITTEN  IN  MY  CELL. 

I suppose  I write  this  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
awakening  sympathy  in  some  human  heart,  albeit 
I shall  never  know  it.  It  is  a dreadful  thing  to  go 
to  the  gallows  abhorred  by  every  body : it  is  a more 
dreadful  thing  to  have  deserved  it. 

Not  the  gallows ! it  is  not  that  I am  afraid  of. 
When  I heard  the  words,  “To  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  you  are  dead,”  I could  have  blessed  the 
judge  for  that  righteous  and  most  merciful  sen- 
tence. Any  thing  to  escape  from  the  intolerable 
loathing  of  my  fellow-creatures  ! Yet  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who,  in  detestation  of  my  crime,  has 
less  of  pity  for  me  than  I myself.  The  thought  of 
pain,  of  suffering  by  way  of  expiation,  is  a relief  to 
me ; I would  have  it  crueler,  more  shameful,  if  it 
might  be.  No  horror  that  could  be  inflicted  would 
compare  with  the  tremendous  agony  of  living  on 
after  such  a deed.  I must  hope,  as  I suppose  we 
all  do,  that  death  will  bring  some  change  involving, 
if  not  pardon  and  peace,  some  oblivion  of  the  un- 
endurable present.  At  times  I fancy  it  will  all 
prove  a dreadful  dream  ; that  I never  did  it. 

From  my  childhood,  as  far  back  as  I can  remem- 
ber, I was  of  an  eager,  passionate  nature,  impuls- 
ive to  a degree  which  would  often  have  covered  me 
with  confusion  and  ridicule  but  for  the  check  of  an 
unconquerable  shyness,  partly  inherent,  partly  the 
result  of  circumstances.  A plain-featured,  awk- 
ward boy,  a posthumous  son  by  my  mother’s  first 
marriage  (she  wedded  again  in  the  second  year  of 
her  widowhood),  my  surroundings  might  have  been 
happier.  I was  brought  up  strictly  rather  than 
affectionately,  under  the  care  of  a step-father.  He 
ruled  his  family  absolutely,  but  with  as  much  jus- 
tice as  was  consonant  with  a certain  narrow-mind- 
edness common  to  men  of  his  stomp.  I think  his 
creed,  one  of  the  severest  as  regards  this  life  and 
the  next,  intensified  this  defect  of  his  nature ; I 
am  sure  it  did  not  make  him,  or  my  mother  or  me, 
any’  better  or  happier.  She  had  not  sufficient  force 
of  character,  and  respected  that  of  her  husband  too 
much  to  attempt  or  to  effect  any  modification  of  it. 
So  he  had  his  own  way  in  every  thing. 

Ours  was  a dull  household : mine  was  a sombre 
boyhood.  I had  plenty  of  repression,  little  love ; 
that  little  bestowed  timidly  by  my  mother,  the  in- 
stincts of  whose  heart  were  wiser  than  the  dictates 
of  her  husband’s  head.  I believe  her  child  stood 
paramount  in  her  affections,  and  that  she  had  given 
him  a step-father  for  his  sake  rather  than  her  own, 
being  left  very  poor  at  her  husband’s  decease.  But 
she  never  exhibited  this  partiality  so  openly  as  to 
excite  his  successor’s  suspicion  or  jealousy.  He 
might  have  grown  kinder  if  he  had  had  children  of 
his  own ; but,  with  the  exception  of  a baby  which 
died  in  its  infancy,  my  mother  brought  him  none. 
I have  heard  that  he  seemed  sorry  and  disappoint- 
ed at  this. 

Passionate,  impulsive,  and  shy — these,  I repeat, 
were  its  predominant  features ; the  latter  resulting 
from  my  comparative  isolation  from  youth  of  my 
own  age,  and  from  a consciousness  of  awkwardness 
and  plainness  of  feature.  I was  joked  on  both  sub- 
jects by  my  school-fellows  until  I became  angrily 
sensitive  to  them,  and  painfully  confirmed  in  my 
shamefacedness.  This,  and  the  repressive  influ- 
ences at  home,  induced  a morbid  habit  of  reserve, 
which  my  approbativeness  often  burst  through,  to 
my  subsequent  chagrin  and  mortification.  As  any 
indication  of  temper  brought  correction  or  sharp 
comment  from  my  step-father  1 had  additional  rea- 
son. for  self-control;  but  until  manhood  I never 


attained  much  more  than  the  semblance  of  it. 
Then  it  deceived  people,  and  in  some  degree  my- 
self, with  respect  to  my  disposition.  If  none  of 
this  had  been  forced  upon  me  ; if  my  eager,  ardent 
nature  had  been  allowed  healthy  vent ; if  what 
was  good  within  me  had  ripened  in  the  sunshine 
of  affection,  what  bad,  firmly  but  tenderly  re- 
pressed, I might  at  this  hour  be  an  honored  and 
happy  man,  instead  of  a condemned  murderer. 
But  God  knows,  and  He  only. 

School-days  over,  I entered  my  step-father’s  of- 
fice. He  was  a solicitor  in  good  practice.  I had 
no  inclination  toward  the  profession,  but  his  sug- 
gestion carried  its  weight  of  authority ; my  mother 
considered  it  “ very  respectable,”  and  I had  hard- 
ly turned  my  thoughts  in  any  definite  direction. 
It  answered  indifferently  well,  and  in  due  time  I 
was  articled. 

Coming  manhood  did  little  toward  emancipating 
me  from  the  restraints  of  home.  I had  scarcely 
any  command  of  money ; and  this,  with  a standing 
requisition  that  I should  be  in-doors  ever}'  night 
by  ten  o’clock,  virtually  debarred  me  from  amuse- 
ment abroad.  Naturally,  I mutinied : and,  after 
a struggle,  effected  the  abolition  of  the  latter  pri- 
vation, and  some,  but  no  considerable,  improve- 
ment in  the  former.  Both  were  conceded  unwill- 
ingly and  after  pertinacious  opposition,  originating 
a series  of  quarrels  which,  after  my  mother’s  death, 
terminated  in  the  total  estrangement  of  myself  and 
step-father. 

I forgot  her  death  the  more  rapidly  from  a youth- 
ful passion  which  then  occupied  me  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  my  intention  to  speak  only  of  circum- 
stances which  had  a direct  influence  on  my  char- 
acter, and  this  boy-love  may  be  dismissed  in  a few 
sentences. 

I fell  in  love  with  a sister  of  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ances: a handsome,  merry  girl,  my  senior  by’  a 
year,  a coquette  by  nature.  I submitted  to  her 
whims  for  twelve  months,  when  we  quarreled  our 
last  quarrel  and  parted.  The  impetuosity  with 
which  I urged  my  suit  had  overborne  her  original 
distaste  for  my  ugliness — it  was  no  longer  mere 
plainness  — and  my  earnestness  frightened  her. 
She  broke  off,  in  spite  of  miserable  humiliation  on 
my  part,  leaving  me  to  digest  the  pain-  and  morti- 
fication of  it.  When  she  hears  of  my  deed  (she 
married  and  went  to  India)  she  will  think  she  had 
a happy  escape.  Perhaps  she  had. 

I suffered  more  than  common  from  so  common 
an  experience.  It  made  me  doubly  sensitive  to 
my  defects,  natural  and  acquired.  I brooded  ret- 
rospectively, nursed  my  wounded  self-esteem  into 
embittered  egotism,  yet  despised  myself  for  my 
recent  failure.  I labored  to  attain  self-control, 
and,  as  aforesaid,  achieved  at  least  the  mask  of  it. 
At  this  period  the  alienation  between  myself  and 
step-father  reached  a crisis,  and  terminated  in  my 
withdrawal  both  from  his  office  and  home. 

I was  able  to  keep  myself,  having  acquired,  with 
a world  of  pains  and  at  the  exercise  of  an  amount 
of  patience  foreign  to  my  nature,  the  art  of  stenog- 
raphy ; though  not  a proficient  in  the  craft,  I had 
earned  money  by  it.  Besides  which,  I presently 
began  to  write  for  magazines  and  periodicals,  at 
first  poorly  enough,  and  with  proportionate  remu- 
neration. Long  ago,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
my  step-father’s  prohibition,  I had  become  an  eager 
reader  of  fiction,  and  this,  germinating  in  a fever- 
ish, though  diseased,  temperament,  produced  fruit 
of  a sort  which  yet  commanded  a certain  price. 

Years  passed,  and  I prospered,  leading  a very  dif- 
ferent life  from  that  endured  in  my  former  home, 
but  not  a better  one.  My*  step-father’s  example 
had  disgusted  me  with  professions  of  religion;  I 
had  no  check  of  kindred  or  friends  to  restrain  me 
from  vicious  indulgence,  for  my  disposition  was 
not  calculated  to  attract  those  who  could  have 
helped  me  to  purer  pleasures,  nor  was  it  improved 
by  pecuniary  success. 

That  accursed  shamefacedness,  always  my  ene- 
my, now  deepened  by  a sense  of  impurity — I never 
went  far  enough  to  confound  evil  with  good — im- 
pelled me  to  reject  kindly’  advances  made  by’  the 
better  sort  of  my  own  class ; among  the  worst  I had 
companions,  but  no  friends.  My  employers  respect- 
ed my’  intellect,  but  disliked  me.  Not  to  exagger- 
ate my  profligacy',  let  me  state  that  it  was  rather 
spasmodic  than  habitual,  nor  ever  openly  defiant 
of  the  decencies  of  society.  I lived  this  life  for  ten 
years.  When,  at  times,  I longed  for  a wife,  a home, 
the  recollection  of  past  mortification,  of  present  un- 
fitness, of  mg  ugliness,  deterred  me  from  seeking 
them.  And,  self-indulgence  palling  upon  my  ap- 
petite, I presently  devoted  myself  exclusively  to 
literary  ambition. 

Four  years  of  persistence  produced  their  results. 
I come  now  to  the  train  of  circumstances  which 
brought  me  here. 

It  was  at  Scarborough,  whither  I had  gone  in 
consequence  of  indisposition,  that  chance  made  me 
acquainted  with  her  uncle.  You  know  whom  I 
mean  by  her — there  is  no  need  to  mention  names. 
A watering-place  intimacy  sprang  up  between  us, 
renewed  at  the  uncle’s  request  on  our  return  to  the 
metropolis.  He  was  an  old  bachelor,  fond  of  books, 
and  curious  about  authors.  He  invited  me  to  his 
house,  introduced  me  to  his  brother’s  family.  I 
went  there  idly,  out  of  courtesy’  to  him,  or  out  of 
curiosity.  I wish  I had  fallen  dead  on  the  thresh- 
old! 

They  were  hospitable  people,  dwelling  in  a pleas- 
ant house  in  a London  suburb,  with  a garden  and 
conservatory ; its  owner  had  retired  from  business 
on  something  more  than  competence.  His  family 
consisted  of  a son  and  two  daughters.  She  was  the 
youngest.  "What  did  I see  in  her  that  it  should 
light  up  such  a fire  in  my  heart  ? 

A girl  of  sixteen,  with  kind,  thoughtful,  brown 
eyes;  soft,  smooth,  fair  hair;  and  rosy  cheeks. 
That  was  all.  A mere  girl,  less  than  half  my’  age, 
pretty,  very’  pretty,  but  neither  clever  nor  beauti- 
ful. I had  looked  upon  scores  of  faces  more  per- 
fect in  feature,  brighter  in  intellect,  without  any 
quickening  of  the  pulse  or  more  than  transient  ad- 
miration, Yet  I saw  and  loved  her.  If  I could 
tell  how  imperiously  the  passion  took  possession 
of  me,  how  it  enthralled  my  whole  nature  to  the 


exclusion  of  every  thing  but  that  one  ty’rannlo 
idea,  the  crowning  horror  that  grew  out  of  ft  might 
be  understood  if  not  pitied. 

It  began  innocently  enough,  God  knows,  \ 
went  to  the  house,  as  I have  said,  at  first  in  com. 
pany  with  her  uncle,  then  with  or  without  him, 
always  obtaining  a cordial  welcome.  There  was  a 
goodness,  an  unaffected  kindness  in  the  little  fam- 
ily, manifest  in  its  mutual  relations,  its  behavior 
to  friends  and  visitors,  which  won  upon  me  in  spite 
of  my  distrust  of  myself  and  others.  I had  never 
seen  any  thing  like  it,  never  known  how  much  of 
affection,  of  unconscious  self-sacrifice,  of  mutual 
esteem  and  forbearance  might  be  comprised  in  the 
one  word  home. 

The  girls  often  sang  to  us  of  evenings.  I won- 
der whether  I am  unusually  sensitive  to  sweet 
voices,  that  hers  should  have  affected  me  as  it  did, 
waking  up  some  unearthly’  responsive  longing  in 
my  soul  as  for  something  I had  never  known,  some- 
thing I should  never  attain,  which  was  delicious, 
yet  exquisitely  painful. 

Her  girlish  ways,  her  manner  as  she  went  about 
her  household  duties  or  performed  the  little  rites 
of  hospitality,  possessed  an  indescribable  fascina- 
tion for  me,  totally  irreconcilable  with  reason  or 
with  my  colder  judgment;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I knew  her  as  she  was,  even  when  most  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  passion  which  controlled 
me.  I knew  it,  but  had  no  power  to  break  the  en- 
chantment. 

She  never  suspected  it — as  how  should  she  ? I 
was  so  much  her  elder  that  she  regarded  me  as  out 
of  the  pale  of  those  who  might  be  attracted  by  her 
girlish  beauty’.  To  her,  a girl  of  sixteen,  I was  an 
odd-looking  man,  a visitor,  a friend  of  the  family, 
nothing  more.  My  intellectual  superiority'  made 
her  timid.  She  never  dreamed  of  her  power  over 
me. 

The  touch  of  her  hand,  accidental  contact  with 
her  dress,  the  upturned  glance  of  her  kind,  calm 
eyes,  filled  me  with  tremor;  my  whole  nature  be- 
came resonant  to  her  presence.  When  I conversed 
it  was  always  with  a secret  hope  that  she  would 
listen  or  reply’.  I never  spoke  to  her  without  a 
miserable  desire  to  interest  her,  and  a wretched 
sense  of  failure.  I revolved  over  and  over  again 
in  my  mind  the  trivial  words  that  passed  between 
us,  pondering  on  the  tones  in  which  she  had  spok- 
en, and  nursing  the  unrest  which  devoured  mo  like 
a burning  fever. 

So  it  went  on,  day  by  day,  week  after  week,  for 
six  months. 

There  was  a handsome  lad  of  fifteen,  a school-, 
fellow  of  her  brother,  who  came  to  the  house,  and 
whose  fancy  selected  her  as  the  object  of  a boyish 
passion:  one  rife  with  day'-dreams  and  romance, 
but  of  no  more  depth  or  consequence  than  such  fan- 
cies ordinarily  are.  I noticed  it  at  the  outset.  I 
believe  I discovered  it  before  he  himself  had  any 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  feeling.  When  evi- 
dent to  all,  and  something  of  a joke  in  the  family, 
she  was  secretly’  pleased,,  though  she  affected  to 
look  down  upon  him  as  her  junior — a year  is  a great 
gap  in  a girl’s  estimation.  Too  simple-hearted  to 
comprehend  coquetry,  she  yet  knew  she  was  pretty’, 
and  her  admirer’s  passion  flattered  and  amused  her 
innocent  vanity.  I think  she  had  no  idea  that  any 
thing  serious  would  come  of  it,  but  she  certainly 
liked  and  listened  to  him. 

That  tortured  me.  The  boy  was  in  earnest.  I 
have  said  he  was  handsome,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  fresh  youthful  face,  his  buoyant  spirits, 
and  healthy’  nature,  with  mine,  filled  me  with  gall 
and  wormwood.  lie,  in  spite  of  his  bashfulness 
and  blushing  modesty,  could  find  topics  enough  to 
talk  about,  and  could  interest  her.  There  were  no 
awkward  intervals  of  silence  between  them.  She 
smiled  or  laughed  when  he  entered  the  room,  and 
called  him  “Harry.”  I have  sat,  time  after  time, 
and  watched  them  with  unutterable  envy  and  un- 
utterable misery  in  my  heart.  I wonder  now  that 
I restrained  myself  so  well,  but  nobody  suspected 
me — not  till  the  dreadful  end. 

The  family  went  out  of  town,  in  the  month  of 
June,  to  a village  eastward  of  London,  on  the  bor- 
der of  a forest.  They  had  humble  friends  there, 
and  generally’  staid  at  the  cottage  of  a woman  who 
had  been  her  and  her  sister’s  nurse.  And  I and 
the  uncle  were  invited  to  visit  them  at  pleasure — 
it  was  barely  a three  hours’  coach  journey.  In 
August  I did  so,  as  it  happened,  alone. 

I met  the  father  in  the  foot-path  across  the  mead- 
ow which  led  to  the  village,  on  his  way  to  town, 
and  he — God  help  him!.  I was  never  again  to  see 
his  face  turned  toward  me  in  friendship  and  confi- 
dence— gave  me  a cheery  greeting,  and  bade  me 
go  on  and  enjoy’  myself,  promising  to  return  at 
nightfall.  “The  girls  are  starting  for  a picnic  in 
the  forest,”  he  said ; “ you’ll  be  just  in  time.”  * 

I saw  her  at  the  window  in  the  cottage  gable, 
with  a garland  of  summer  flowers  in  her  hair, 
laughing  through  the  honey-suckle  at  those  below. 
She  smiled  and  nodded  a welcome  to  me.  There 
were  not  many’  present : her  brother,  sister,  two 
cousins  (girls),  a country  friend,  and  Harry.  I 
knew  he  -was  stopping  with  them,  yet  his  presence 
gave  me  a pang  as  if  my’  heart  had  been  suddenly 
gripped  by  a cruel  human  hand.  They  all  seemed 
glad  to  see  me,  and,  my’  respects  paid  to  the  mo- 
ther, W'ho  did  not  care  to  be  of  the  party’,  we  set 
out  for  the  forest  together.  In  spite  of  his  sisters’ 
objections,  their  brother  took  with  him  a foolish 
pistol  which  he  had,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at 
a mark. 

Throughout  that  sultry  summer’s  day,  the  sun 
of  which  was  not  to  set  without  leaving  on  my 
forehead  the  brand  of  Cain,  by  dusty  lane  and 
green  hedge-row,  among  the  trees  in  the  forest, 
Harry  kept  by  her  side,  driving  me  mad.  He  was 
happy’,  very  happy,  for  the  occasion  increased  her 
natural  good-humor  and  good  spirits — perhaps  her 
liking  for  her  boyish  lover.  A fortnight  of  daily’, 
almost  hourly',  intimacy’  in  that  idle  holiday  time, 
had  naturally’  brought  them  closer  together,  and 
he,  at  once  intoxicated  by  his  passion  and  the 
sweet  influences  surrounding  him,  was  more  en- 
amored than  ever.  So  he  kept  by’  her  side, 
body  lehallenginy1  bis  right  to  that  position.  I 
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them  now : he,  with  his  youthful,  glowing  face,  all 
admiration  and  enjoyment;  she,  in  her  light  dress 
and  straw-hat,  her  sweet  eyes  just  raised  in  answer 
to  him,  and  a smile  on  her  lips.  One  of  the  party 
jestingly  called  my  attention  to  them  once — as  if 
that  were  needed. 

We  rambled  about  in  the  forest  until  noontide, 
and  for  an  hour  longer,  presen  tly  dining  in  an  open 
space  where  were  some  fallen  trees  and  a little 
spring.  He  sat  at  her  feet,  and  as  much  as  possi- 
ble engrossed  her  conversation.  Her  brother  joked 
him  on  it,  and  I joined  in  the  laugh.  We  were  all 
very  merry  together,  and  my  conduct  excited  no 
suspicion.  I talked  gayly,  and  observed  her  look- 
ing at  me  more  than  once  in  quiet  surprise.  Fury 
and  despair  were  raging  in  my  heart,  yet  I talked 
lightly  and  merrily;  and  when  the  brother  pro- 
posed that  we  should  try  our  skill  in  shooting  at 
an  extemporized  target,  I bore  my  part  like  a boy 
among  boys. 

Tiring  of  this  and  of  other  sports,  we  rambled 
hither  and  thither.  Then  I feigned  drowsiness, 
and  they  left  me,  to  come  back  in  an  hour  or  so, 
bidding  me  take  care  of  our  dinner-baskets.  The 
brother  left  his  pistol ; it  was  heavy,  and  he  tired 
of  his  plaything.  When  they  had  all  gone  off 
among  the  bushes,  I sat  up  on  a fallen  tree,  and 
loaded  the  weapon.  I declare  before  Heaven  I 
had  no  thought  then  of  the  dreadful  use  to  which 
I was  soon  to  put  it ; I had  an  inclination  to  play 
•with  the  idea  of  suicide. 

It  was  fascinating,  in  my  maddened,  morbid 
state,  to  put  the  muzzle  between  my  teeth,  and 
fancy  what  pulling  the  trigger  would  effect.  I im- 
agined it  in  detail.  A horrible  crash  and  a great 
darkness.  I should  be  found  on  their  return  ly- 
ing beside  the  log,  dead.  How  shocked  they 
would  be — how  horrified ! What  would  she  say  ? 
Would  she  be  sorry  ? How  little  she  or  any  one  in 
the  world  would  suspect  the  cause  of  it ! I should 
carry  my  secret  with  me  into  the  next  world ; 
perhaps  I should  be  ut  rest,  and  people  would  pity 
me. 

The  thought  grew  upon  me  so  that  I rose  to  dis- 
sipate it — rose,  and  strolled  off  among  the  trees, 
with  the  accursed  pistol  in  my  pocket.  My  hands 
behind  me,  my  head  bowed,  my  eyes  on  the  grass, 
I went,  walking  slowly,  thinking  of  her. 

It  might  have  been  five  minutes,  it  might  have 
been  an  hour,  when  I heard  a girl's  voice,  carol- 
ing merrily — a voice  and  song  I knew  well.  A 
dizziness  was  in  my  ears,  my  heart  throbbed  tu- 
multuously and  painfully.  1 raised  my  eyes  and 
saw  her  alone,  coming  toward  me,  down  a foot-path 
into  which  I had  wandered. 

She  had  never  looked  prettier  or  kinder.  There 
was  a rosy  flush  of  health  and  exercise  upon  her 
cheek,  a sweet  light  of  love  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
glory  of  afternoon  sunshine  streaming  through  the 
boughs  upon  her  fair  brown  hair.  Something 
told  me  that  the  boy’s  ardor  had  won,  if  not  a 
reciprocation  of  his  passion,  at  least  an  unusual- 
ly favorable  hearing.  I turned,  and  we  walked 
side  by  side.  “Where  were  the  others  ?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  coming,  but  a long  way  behind.  She  had 
run  away  from  them.”  And  she  laughed. 

“ Why?” 

“ They  had  teased  her.  She  was  glad  to  have 
met  me,  as  I would  take  her  part.” 

“And  Harry?”  She  blushed,  and,  returning 
an  evasive  answer,  stole  a sidelong  glance  be- 
hind. I looked  behind,  too.  There  was  no  one 
visible. 

“ He  loves  you,”  I said.  She  blushed  deeper 
than  before,  and  turned  her  face  away,  and  we 
walked  on  in  silence  for  a few  seconds.  Then  it 
came.  “/  love  you!”  I said.  “Do  j'ou  know 
what  a man’s  love  is  ?”  And  I poured  forth  a flood 
of  passionate,  incoherent  words,  such  as  can  not  be 
recalled  or  written  down,  such  as  men  sometimes 
utter  once  in  a lifetime. 

She  listened,  amazed  — affrighted.  There  was 
more  than  that  in  her  face.  As  I seized  her  hand 
and  told  her  of  my  hopelessness  and  agony,  I saw, 
distinctly,  in  the  girlish  countenance,  a look  of  re- 
pugnance and  aversion.  She  broke  from  me,  and 
attempted  to  run  away.  The'next  moment  I stood 
with  the  discharged  pistol  in  my  hand,  a little 
smoke  curling  upward  from  its  muzzle. 

****** 

What  need  to  narrate  how  I fled  from  the  spot, 
the  long  red  bars  of  sunset  streaming  after  me 
through  the  wood,  like  the  fires  of  hell?  How  I 
longed  for  death,  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  slay 
myself?  How  I gave  myself  up  to  justice  for  that 
murder,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death? 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  April  9,  in  the  Senate,  a resolution  was 
adopted  instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione 
to  inquire  by  what  authority  the  United  States  naval 
forces  captured  the  Mexican  war  steamers  near  Vera 
"Cruz  recently.  The  memorial  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  an  amendment  of  the  act  relating  to 
the  liabilities  of  ship-owners  was  presented.  Notice  was 
given  of  a bill  providing  for  the  more  effectual  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade.  Senator  Davis’s  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  slavery  in  the  Territories  were  taken  up,  and  Sen- 
ator Chestnut,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a long  speech  on 

the  subject. In  the  House,  a resolution  was  ndopted 

calling  upon  the  President  for  information  respecting  the 
African  slave-trade.  The  report  of  the  Covode  Investi- 
gating Committee,  recommending  the  arrest  of  Collector 
Schell,  of  New  York,  for  contempt,  was  taken  up.  A 
minority  report  was  presented,  justifying  Mr.  Schell  in 
.'withholding  from  the  Committee  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  New  York  Hotel  Electioneering  Fund. 
After  some  debate  the  reports  were  recommitted.  Re- 
ports of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  President’s  pro- 
testing message  were  presented. 

On  Tuesday,  April  10,  in  the  Senate,  a bill  was  passed 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  period  in  which  Ore- 
gon can  locate  certain  grants  of  land.  Senator  Sumner 
presented  a memorial  from  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the  in- 
dividual who  resisted  the  United  States  officers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts recently,  and  whose  affray  was  illustrated  in 
our  last  number.  The  memorial  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  Homestead  hill  was  then  taken  up,  and  a discussion 
ensued  upon  the  slavery  question,  in  which  Senators  Doo- 
little, Mason,  Chestnut,  and  others  took  part. In  the 

House,  Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  pre- 
sented & minority  report  on  the  President’s  protesting 
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message,  sustaining  the  position  of  the  President,  The 
hill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Uuion  was  then 
taken  up  and  debated  till  the  adjournment. 

On  Wednesday,  April  11,  in  the  Senate,  the  hill  amend- 
ing tlie  Patent  law  was  rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice-President  The  Judiciary  Committee  asked  to  he 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  ie- 
mortal  asking  for  the  location  of  United  States  Courts  at 
Binghamton,  New  York.  A bill  for  the  protection  of 
witnesses  in  criminal  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  introduced.  A motion  was  made  to  take  up  the  bill 
relative  to  the  transportation  of  the  mails  overland  to  the 
Pacific  but  after  some  conversation  the  subject  was 
passed  over.  A resolution  was  adopted  directing  inquiry 
as  to  whether  any  corporal  punishment  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  flogging  in  the  navy,  and  also  as  to  what  steps 
have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  alleged  homicide  on 
board  the  United  States  steamer  Brooklyn  in  New  York 
harbor  some  time  since.  Senator  Mason  offered  a resolu- 
tion for  an  adjournment  of  Congress  from  the  19th  to  the 
30th  of  April,  in  order  to  afford  members  an  opportunity 
o attend  the  Charleston  Convention.  The  Homestead 

..ill  was  then  taken  up,  and  a lengthy  debate  ensued. 

In  the  House  tlie  debate  on  the  bill  to  admit  Kansas  into 
the  Union  under  the  Wyandot  constitution  was  resumed 
and  concluded,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a vote  of  134  to  73. 
The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Pryor,  who  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  language  on  tlie  occasion  of 
Mr.  I.ovejoy’s  recent  speech  on  Slavery. 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mason’s 
resolution  for  an  adjournment  from  the  19th  to  tlie  80th 
instant,  in  order  to  enable  the  members  to  attend  ttie 
Charleston  Convention,  was  withdrawn.  The  remainder 
of  tlie  session  was  occupied  with  business  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A bill  making  nn  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  was 
taken  up,  and  an  amendment  was  offered  that  a portion 
of  the  funds  he  donated  to  tlie  education  of  the  colored 
population.  This  brought  up  the  Negro  question,  and  a 
discussion  ensued,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  without 

taking  the  question  on  the  amendment In  the  House, 

a report  from  tlie  Coast  Survey  was  received,  showing 
the  practicability  of  making  Harlem  River  navigable. 
Reports  on  tlie  public  printing  and  tlie  French  Spoliation 
bill  were  presented.  The  former  was  postponed  till  the 
26th  of  April,  nnd  the  latter  till  tlie  9tli  of  May.  The 
Senate  Pacific  Telegraph  hill  was  briefly  discussed.  In 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  severnl  members  made  speeches 
on  tlie  Slavery  and  Presidential  questions. 

On  Friday,  April  13,  in  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  was  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Territories.  Senator  Wilson's  resolu- 
tion relative  to  tlie  suppression  of  tlie  African  slave-trade 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Sen- 
ator Sumner  presented  the  return  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
Sheriff  who  took  part  in  the  Sanborn  affair  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  3d  instant,  and  availed  himself  of 
tlie  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  Har- 
per’s Ferry  Investigating  Committee  in  not  summoning 
Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  before  them.  He  was  an- 
swered by  Senator  Mason,  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  papers  were  laid  on  tlie  table.  After  tlie 
adoption  of  some  verbal  amendments  to  the  bill  amend- 
atory of  the  Patent  laws  and  tlie  passage  of  several  pri- 
vate hills,  the  Senate  went  into  executive  session  and 

confirmed  a number  of  army  appointments In  the 

House  nothing  of  general  interest  occurred. 


ALMOST  A DUEL. 

An  affair  of  honor  between  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  and 
Potter,  of  Wisconsin,  has  almost  grown  out  of  a person- 
al altercation  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  Wednesday,  in  connection  with  Lovejoy’s 
late  speech. 

Tlie  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following  version  of 
the  affair : 

It  is  understood  that  after  Mr.  Potter  replied  to  Mr. 
Pryor’s  first  note,  that  lie  would  receive  any  message 
that  might  be  sent  him  in  tlie  District,  Mr.  Pryor  asked 
him  if  lie  would  accept  a challenge,  to  which  Mr.  Potter 
replied  that  he  would  inform  him  whenever  a challenge 
reached  him.  Mr.  Pryor  then  sent  him  a challenge,  to 
which  Mr.  Potter  replied,  referring  Him  to  Colonel  Lan- 
der to  make  tlie  necessary  arrangements.  These  terms, 
as  proposed  by  Colonel  Lander  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Chistnan, 
were,  that  Mr.  Potter,  though  disclaiming  allegiance  to 
tlie  code,  would  fight  Mr.  Pryor  in  any  place,  in  doors  or 
out,  in  tlie  District,  with  bowie-knives.  This  was  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  the  weapons  were  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  and  not  usual  among  gentlemen.  To  this 
Colonel  Lander  replied  that  Mr.  Potter  detested  tlie 
whole  system  of  dueling  as  barbarous  and  inhuman,  but 
being  called  to  account  for  the  exercise  of  free  speech  on 
tlie  floor  of  tlie  House,  he  consented,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  tlie  usual  weapons  of  the  duelist,  to  meet  him 
in  a way  that  would  place  them  on  equal  terms,  and  to 
name  tlie  time,  place,  and  weapons.  But  as  the  weapons 
named  by  Mr.  Potter  were  objected  to.  Colonel  Lander, 
without  Mr.  Potter’s  knowledge,  tendered  himself  to 
Mr.  Pryor,  without  restrictions,  which  was  also  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Colonel  Lan- 
der. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  will  shortly  bo  published.  The 
main  points  in  it  are  said  to  be  as  follows : 

First — Several  notes  passed  to  determine  whether  tlie 
challenge  should  be  given  and  accepted  in  the  District, 
Mr.  Potter  ignoring  tlie  Southern  code  by  refusing  to 
leave  the  District,  and  establishing  one  of  his  own  by  not 
leaving  it. 

Second— The  challenging  party  went  to  Virginia,  from 
which  they  dated  their  notes  and  gave  the  challenge, 
which  was  received  and  accepted  by  the  challenged  party 
in  the  District. 

ThiVd—  Potter’s  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Pryor  last  night, 
about  eight  o’clock,  announcing  that  lie  would  fight  with 
bowie-knives,  in  a room,  or  in  the  open  air,  within 
twelve  hours.  That  the  principals  should  take  their  po- 
sition within  four  feet  of  each  other;  that  tlie  battle 
Bliould  commence  at  a given  wordV'Which  should  he  an- 
nounced by  one  of  the  seconds ; that  each  second  should 
stand  in  tlie  rear  of  his  principal,  armed  with  a Colt  navy 
pistol,  to  see  fair  play. 

Fourth— At  about  eleven  o’clock  Pryor’s  second,  Mr. 
Cliisman,  whose  adviser  was  understood  to  be  Senator 
Hunter,  returned  an  answer,  declining  the  terms,  and 
denouncing  them  as  barbarous. 

Fifth— Mr.  Lander,  the  second  of  Mr.  Potter,  imme- 
diately replied  that  if  the  bowie-knife  was  barbarous,  he 
believed  the  whole  code  of  honor  no  less  so,  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  gentleman  lie  would  waive  the  bar- 
barity, and  offer  himself  as  a substitute  for  his  principal, 
whicli  act  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Lander,  it 
is  understood,  offered  to  fight  in  such  a way  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  opposite  party. 

In  this  tilt  Colonel  Beal,  of  Pennsylvania,  a United 
States  Engineer,  acted  as  the  friend  of  Colonel  Lander. 
Mr.  Cliisman,  the  friend  of  Pryor,  replied  to  this  act  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Lander,  that  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Pryor  had  any  quarrel  with  him,  and  they  must  decline 
meeting  him. 

And  here  ends  tlie  correspondence.  This  last  note  of 
Mr.  Cbisman  was  received  by  Colonel  Lander  at  seven 
o'clock  a m.  on  Friday.  Should  Mr.  Pryor  attempt  to  re- 
open the  subject,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Potter  will  not  per- 
mit it,  as  Mr.  Chisman,  acting  for  Pryor,  announced  that 
it  must  close  in  his  note  declining  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  Colonel  Lander.  It  is  said  that  tlie  only  way  Pryor 
can  obtain  satisfaction  now  is  by  a street  attack,  which 
Potter  will  not  shrink  from. 


ARRIVAL  OF  A JAPANESE  VESSEL  AT  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty’s  war  steamer  Candin- 
marruh,  commanded  by  Knt-sin-tarroh,  a captain  in  the 
Japanese  navy,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  Marcli  17,  and 
anchored- off  Vallejo  Street  wharf  at  three  o'clock  p m., 
after  thirty-seven  days’  passage  from  Uragawa,  and  hav- 
ing on  hoard  tlie  Chief  Admiral  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
navy,  Co-ser-ke-ma-sa-no-ci-um.  The  object  of  tlie  visit 
of  the  Candinmarruh  is  as  a tender  or  preceding  vessel 
to  tlie  United  States  steamship  Powhatan,  which  left  Jcd- 
do  on  tlie  lOtli  of  February,  bound  to  San  Francisco,  liav- 
ingon  hoard  the  Japanese  Embassadors,  and  suite  of  sev- 
enty, sent  by  the  Emperor  to  Washington.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  ship : Admiral, 


Co-ser-ke-ma-sa-no-ci-um;  Captain, Kat-sin-tarroh ; Cap- 
tain Attending,  Manngcro;  Lieutenants,  Soko-rah-to-to- 
sali,  Okcomu,  Yu-lia,  Use-e-ro,  To-mo-a-go-ro,  Eu-ali- 
ket-clie;  Chief  Engineer,  Ha-ma-ge-ro ; Second  Engineer, 
Kin-ge-ro ; four  midshipmen,  three  doctors,  and  seventy 
before  the  mast. 

The  steamer  mounts  ten  guns,  viz.,  four  eighteen  and 
six  thirty-two  pounders.  She  also  mounts  four  swivels 
and  one  howitzer.  She  brought  as  passengers  Captain 
John  M.  Brooke,  U.S.N. ; Mr.  E.  M.  Kern,  U.S.N. ; and 
nine  of  tlie  crew  of  tlie  late  United  States  schooner  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  which  was  wrecked  at  Yokahama  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1859. 

FRESHET  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  freshets  that  has  occurred 
for  many  years  prevails  along  tlie  low  lands  of  tlie  Mo- 
nongalieio.  The  rise  in  tlie  river  came  so  suddenly  that 
much  damage  was  done  to  property.  A number  of  coal- 
boats  were  destroyed,  manufactories  were  flooded,  and 
families  driven  from  their  dwellings.  The  railroads 
have  also  suffered  from  landslides. 

DISPOSAL  OF  THE  MEXICAN  STEAMERS, 

With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Mexican  war 
steamers  captured  near  Vera  Cruz,  tlie  Government  has 
decided  to  leave  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  tlie  Federal 
courts  at  New  Orleans.  The  crews  of  the  respective  ves- 
sels will  be  permitted  to  go  wherever  they  please. 

PERSONAL. 

Mrs.  John  Weeden  died  in  Columbia,  Lorain  County, 
Ohio,  on  Friday  week,  aged  ninety-three  years.  She  was 
the  last  of  the  survivors  of  tlie  Wyoming  massacre.  A 
few  of  tlie  inhabitants  escaped,  among  whom  were  tlie 
family  of  William  Martin,  Mrs.  Weeden’s  father.  Mrs. 
Weeden  was  twelve  years  old  at  that  time,  and  she  re- 
tained a vivid  recollection  of  tlie  massacre  until  her 
death.  She  was  a prisoner  with  her  sister  in  tlie  fort, 
where  every  male  was  put  to  death  by  ttie  tomahawk. 
The  sisters  left  the  Valley  with  their  father  nnd  mother 
and  little  sister,  and  traveled  with  a flag  of  truce  through 
the  then  dense  forest  till  within  forty  miles  of  tlie  Con- 
necticut River.  There  they  were  met  by  two  of  Mr. 
Martin’s  sons,  and  taken  to  Colchester. 

After  the  jury,  in  tlie  Carstang-Shaw  case,  had  re- 
turned their  verdict  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Shaw,  he 
entertained  his  friends  and  hoisted  a red  flag,  signifying 
freedom,  above  his  dwelling. 

Messrs.  O'Reilly  nnd  Speed  propose  to  construct  a line 
of  telegraph  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  Puget  Sound, 
within  two  years,  without  any  other  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment than  the  right  of  way. 

A man  in  Muskegon,  Wisconsin,  being  drunk,  had  both 
feet  frozen.  Struck  with  remorse,  lie  resolved  to  starve 
himself  to  death.  At  last  accounts  he  seemed  to  be  near 
his  end,  and,  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  tlie 
neighbors  were  very  contentedly  looking  on. 

The  Tribune  understands  that  the  Hon.  August  Bel- 
mont has  expressed  willingness  to  visit  Charleston  as  a 
member  of  the  regular  Democratic  Delegation  from  this 
State,  and  that  negotiations  are  now  pending  with  tlie 
Hon.  Anthony  Dugro,  one  of  tlie  Governors  of  the  Alms- 
House,  fora  resignation  by  Dugro  in  Mr.  Belmont’s  fa- 
vor. Mr.  B.,  if  successful  in  this  matter,  will,  it  is  un- 
derstood, go  down  as  a Douglas  delegate ; but  his  broth- 
erly affection  for  the  Hon.  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
may  possibly  produce  a change  in  his  views  when  he 
readies  Charleston.  Certain  it  is  that  Slidell  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  count  largely  upon  liis  aid. 

The  Boston  Journal  says:  “Tlie  friends  of  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  are  about  to  present  his  sister — as  a token  of 
their  respect  for  her  bravery — one  of  the  latest  style  of 
Colt's  revolvers.  It  will  bear  an  engraved  representation 
of  the  old  Pine  Tree  flag,  and  tlie  inscription,  * Sic  itur 
ad  astra  /’  ” 

A Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune says  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  tlie 
course  of  a conversation  with  him  a few  days  ago,  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  writing  some  reminiscences  of  his 
own  career  in  Congress  and  abroad.  Mr.  Buchanan,  says 
the  writer,  is  desirous  of  leaving  on  record  some  notes  of 
the  prominent  public  men  with  whom,  at  different  periods 
of  his  life,  lie  has  been  associated. 

An  old  woman,  fortune-teller  by  profession,  well  known 
in  Troy,  went  to  bed  the  other  night  in  an  unusual  state 
of  intoxication ; she  managed  to  fall  out  of  bed  in  such  a 
way  that  she  was  suffocated. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

LORD  JOHN’S  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  ANNEXA- 
TION OF  SAVOV. 

Tne  strong  language  which  Lord  John  Russell  used  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Frencli  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  and  Nice  has  provoked  a good  deal  of  com- 
ment, and  it  has  been  viewed  as  a proof  of  the  rupture 
of  tlie  Anglo-French  Alliance.  His  lordship  indulged 
in  the  following  protest,  as  an  indication  of  the  future 
policy  of  England ; 

“ Sir,  my  opinion,  as  I declared  it  in  July  and  Janu- 
ary, I have  no  objection  now  to  repeat— that  such  an  act 
as  the  annexation  of  Savoy  is  one  that  will  lend  a nation 
so  warlike  as  the  French  to  call  upon  its  Government 
from  time  to  time  to  commit  other  acts  of  aggression 
[hear],  and  therefore  I do  feel  that,  however  we  may 
wish  to  live  on  tlie  most  friendly  terms  with  tlie  Frencli 
Government— and  certainly  I do  wish  to  live  on  the 
most  friendly  terras  with  that  Government  [cheers] — we 
ought  not  to  keep  ourselves  apart  from  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  [loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of  tlie  House], 
but  that,  when  future  questions  arise — as  future  ques- 
tions may  arise — we  should  be  ready  to  act  with  others, 
and  to  declare,  always  in  the  most  moderate  and  friend- 
ly terms,  but  still  firmly,  that  the  settlement  of  Europe, 
tlie  peace  of  Europe,  is  a matter  dear  to  this  country,  and 
that  settlement  and  that  peace  can  not  he  assured  if  it  is 
liable  to  perpetual  interruption  [loud  cheers],  to  constant 
fears,  to  doubts  and  rumors  with  respect  to  the  annexation 
of  this  one  country,  or  the  union  and  connection  of  that 
other ; but  that  tlie  Powers  of  Europe,  if  they  wisli  to 
maintain  that  peace,  must  respect  eacli  other’s  rights, 
must  respect  each  other’s  limits,  and,  above  ail,  restore 
and  not  disturb  that  commercial  confidence  which  is  tlie 
result  of  peace,  which  tends  to  peace,  and  which  ultimate- 
ly forms  the  happiness  of  nations.”  [Loud  cheers.] 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  House  when 
the  Foreign  Minister  sat  down. 

THE  COMING  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “ I have  just  had  a 
conversation  witli  a gentleman  thoroughly  familiar  with 
sporting  niattevs,  and  who  is  taking  the  odds  on  Heenan. 
He  says,  however,  that,  although  there  are  sucli  quota- 
tions as  six  to  four,  he  can  not  get  them,  and  has  never 
been  able  to  get  over  five  to  four.  Sayers,  he  says,  is  a 
hard  fighter,  but  he  has  been  once  defeated,  and  may  be 
again  ; and  he  considers  that  if  he  is  beaten  by  Heenan 
it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  him  to  be  defeated  by  a man  five 
inches  taller,  three  stone  heavier  than  himself,  and  a man 
in  tlie  full  vigor  of  youth,  as  Heenan  is.  Tlie  fight,  he 
thinks,  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  Sayers’  game  will 
be  to  keep  1 the  Boy’  as  far  off  from  him  as  possible,  not 
allowing  him  to  close  and  overcome  him  by  his  superior 
size  and  weight,  if  lie  can  avoid  it.  Nat  Langham,  the 
only  man  who  ever  whipped  Sayers,  has  been  giving 
Heenan  some  lessons  in  sparring,  and  says  he  has  im- 
proved wonderfully.’’ 

A few  days  afterward  a meeting  was  held  to  settle  de- 
tails finally: 

“About  half  past  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Dowling,  tlie  ring 
editor  of  Bell's  Life  in  London,  and  tlie  stake-holder  in 
the  coming  fight,  said : ‘ Gentlemen  and  patrons  of  tlie 
prize-ring,  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  at  last  all  tlie 
preliminaries  for  the  coming  fight  are  arranged.  To-day 
the  final  deposit  was  made  in  my  hands,  and  every  thing  is 
now  in  a fair  train  for  bringing  matters  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion.  There  lias  been  a great  deal  of  talk  as  to 
whether  the  fight  would  take  place  on  the  day  named ; 
but  I would  recommend  you  to  take  no  heed  of  such  re- 
ports. The  fight  will  come  off  on  the  lGtk  of  April,  as 
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originally  agreed  upon.  It  lias  also  been  stated  that  a 
extravagant  price  will  be  charged  to  those  who  desire  t 
witness  this  great  international  contest.  Ten  and  fiv 
guineas  lias  been  named  as  tlie  sum  requisite  to  conve 
a passenger  to  tlie  place  of  combat;  but  I am  now  liapp 
to  state,  positively,  that  the  charge  will  be  three  pound 
a head,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  bringin 
off  the  match  in  a manner  gratifying  to  all  concerned.’ ' 

THE  REIGNING  BELLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Court  Journal  says  of  the  late  levee : “Tlier 
were  some  strikingly  beautiful  faces  among  the  fair  dibi 
tarUes,  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  on  so  in 
portant  a point,  it  will  be  difficult  for  one  belle  to  reig 
triumphantly  without  danger  of  usurpation  from  a hev 
of  claimants.  A very  distinguished  debutante  wns  Lad 
Alice  Hill,  who  was  attired  in  white.  Indeed,  the  colo 
was  a prevailing  one,  though  here  and  there  there  was 
dotted  dress  or  two  of  last  year’s  fancy  color,  mauv 
Green  seemed  to  be  a favorite  color.  Lady  Alice  lli 
wore  a feather  and  vail  and  roses— the  latter  tlie  fasl 
ionable  flower  of  tlie  day,  though  not  particularly  sei 
sonable.  Feathers  are  now  completely  in  the  vogue  i 
the  drawing-room.  Lady  Blanche  Craven  was  a deb i 
tante  of  the  day;  she  wore  a beautiful  costume  of  whit 
trimmed  witli  white  roses;  tlie  ornaments  of  pearls  ar 
feathers.  Lady  Gertrude  Amherst  was  also  one  of  tl 
most  noticeable  of  the  presentations ; her  costume  wi 
very  tastefully  relieved  by  silver  and  blue  flowers,  at 
she  wore  a wreath  of  the  same  flowers,  with  feathers- 
no  jewelry.  The  Countess  Amherst,  who  presented  h 
daughter,  had  a very  beautiful  costume  of  a new  mau’ 
color,  which  was  very  effective.  Tlie  Duchess  of  YVellin; 
ton’s  very  beautiful  costume  was  also  of  this  color.  The 
were  a few  costumes  of  black— among  tlie  most  strikii 
being  those  of  the  Countess  of  Fife  and  Lady  John  Ru 

FRANCE. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY. 

The  Monitcur  publishes  tlie  treaty  of  the  cession  of  S 
voy  and  Nice  by  tlie  Sardinian  Government  to  Frani 
This  treaty  is  according  to  tlie  summary  already  pu 
lished,  and  lias,  besides,  the  following  articles:  A mix' 
commission  will  determine  what  Savoy  and  Nice  shi 
contribute  to  the  public  debt  of  Sardinia  and  to  the  ex 
cutionof  several  public  contracts:  the  Sardinian  Cover 
ment  reserves  to  itself  to  finish  alone  tlie  boring  of  Mou 
Cenis ; tlie  treaty  will  become  executive  for  Sardinia  a 
er  receiving  tlie  sanction  of  Parliament. 

Tlie  Moniteur  also  announces  that  tlie  Senate  has  i 
jected,  by  passing  to  tlie  order  of  the  day  and  with  1 
against  16  votes,  several  petitions  requesting  the  inti 
vention  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  tlie  temporal  power 
the  Pope. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CHANGE. 

A Paris  paper  says ; “ France  takes  on  herself  as  1 
quota  of  the  public  debt  of  Piedmont  177, 000,000  frar 
by  tlie  incorporation  of  Savoy— a transaction  extreme 
liberal  on  tlie  Frencli  side,  tlie  revenues  of  that  poor  t< 
litory  being,  up  to  this  period,  scanty,  but  from  freedc 
of  commerce  with  its  natural  customer  and  provider,  tht 
is  a prospect  of  tlie  investment  turning  out  not  so  hs 
On  tlie  coast  Ventimiglia  is  the  boundary  town  (20  mb 
beyond  Nice),  not  St.  Remo,  as  required  by  Napoleon  I] 
Count  Grieffo  de  Bellecombc  takes  his  seat  in  tlie  Fren 
Senate  House  as  head  of  the  deputation  of  Savoy  notabl 
as  well  as  tlie  Prince  de  Monaco,  and  other  eminent  lab 
holders  of  the  province,  as  France  allows  her  senati 
30,000  francs  a year." 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE  SWISS  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  ANNEXATK 

OF  SAVOY. 

Tlie  following  is  a summary  of  the  report  addressed 
tlie  Federal  Council  to  the  Federal  Assembly : “The  i 
tcrests  of  tlie  safety,  independence,  and  neutrality 
Switzerland  demand  that  her  rights,  in  reference  to  t 
neutralized  provinces  of  Savoy,  should  not  be  encroac 
ed  upon  by  their  annexation  to  France.  Even  adm 
ting  that  tlie  neutrality  of  these  provinces  should  ct 
tinuc,  their  annexation  would  still  be  against  the  treats 
and  would  threaten  the  rights  and  interests  of  Switz 
land.  The  expectation  of  tlie  good  offices  of  the  Pow< 
concerning  these  questions  reassures  Switzerland, 
condition  that  no  occupation  of  those  provinces 
France  previously  takes  place,  and  that  the  statu  q 
shall  be  respected.”  < 

The  following  are  therefore  the  proposals  made  by  t 
Federal  Council:  “That  tlie  Assembly  may  ratify  I 
resolutions  which  have  been  adopted,  and  grant  tlie  n 
essary  credits.  The  Assembly  should  request  the  Coi 
cil  to  continue  to  protect  energetically  the  rights  and 
terests  of  Switzerland  in  regard  to  the  neutralized  pri 
inces  of  Savoy,  and  to  obtain  that  tlie  statu  quo  slioi 
be  respected.  It  may  also  authorize  tlie  President 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  that  effect.  Tlie  Asse 
bly  will  be  again  convoked  in  the  event  of  its  becomi 
necessary  to  call  out  the  troops,  or  should  other  grt 
circumstances  require  it” 

PRUSSIA. 

A PRUSSIAN  REMONSTRANCE. 

The  reply  of  Prussia  to  M.  Thouvenel’s  note  was  s 
to  Paris  on  tlie  27th  lilt.  Prussia  disapproves  of  the  i 
nexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  Switzerland,  whose  rig 
were  reserved  by  Sardinia,  lias  made  an  appeal  to 
Powers.  Those  rights  must  be  examined  and  protect 
Prussia  concludes  by  announcing  that  she  will  treat 
question  of  Switzerland  in  a special  note. 

ITALY. 

MORE  BULLS  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On  March  26  the  act  of  major  excommunication  agai 
those  who  have  either  promised  aid  to  or  counseled  rel 
lion,  invasion,  or  usurpation  in  the  Romagna  was  p 
lished.  The  act  was  posted  up  in  several  quarters 
Rome.  On  the  Tuesday  previous  tlie  Pnpal  Govern m 
forwarded  to  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  corps  a prol 
against  tlie  annexation  of  tlie  Legations  to  Sardinia. 

The  Papal  Carabineers  have  taken  off  the  e-cutcli 
of  Sardinia  from  the  house  of  tlie  Sardinian  vice-cor. 
at  Pesaro. 

THE  KING  TO  HIS  TUSCAN  SUBJECTS. 

A proclamation  of  the  King  to  tlie  people  of  Cen 
Italy  lias  been  published.  The  following  is  a summn 

“ Your  wishes  are  satisfied.  You  are  united  under 
monarchy— a reward  well  merited  by  your  unity  and  ] 
severance;  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  continue  tlie 
tues  of  which  you  have  given  such  an  admirable  exi 
pie  to  tlie  world.  Above  all  tilings,  persevere  in  the  i 
resolution  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  are  indispensc 
for  accomplishing  and  establishing  great  enterpri 
We  are  now  bound  by  an  indissoluble  pact  of  honoi 
our  common  country  and  to  universal  civilization, 
have  exposed  my  life  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  ; 

I have  given  my  people  an  example  of  loyalty.  I i 
claim  from  my  new  peoples  tlie  same  affection  ns  fi 
my  former  subjects.  I desire  to  strengthen  the  Itali 
in  the  unanimity  of  their  resolution  to  resist  aggressi 
and  to  prepare  continually  for  better  things.” 

SPAIN. 

PEACE  WITH  MOROCCO. 

The  official  Gazette  of  Madrid  publishes  the  preli 
nariesof  peace  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  Moroi 
Morocco  cedes  to  Spain  tlie  whole  territory  from  tlie 
to  the  Hollow  Road  of  Anghera,  and  also  a certain  j 
tion  of  territory  nt  Santa  Cruz.  Tlie  convention  of  If 
referring  to  Melilla,  Penon,  and  Aibucenas,  is  ratif 
An  indemnity  of  twenty  million  piastres  to  be  paii 
Spain.  Tctuan  will  be  kept  by  Spain  until  this  pavni 
is  effected.  A treaty  of  commerce  is  also  to  guarante 
Spain  tlie  same  privileges  as  to  the  most  favored  nat 
A representative  of  Spain  and  a missionary  establ' 
ment  to  be  permitted  at  Fez.  The  treaty  of  peace  tc 
signed  at  Tetuan  before  the  25tli  of  April.  All  hostili 
to  cease.  The  Spani-h  army,  however,  is  to  be  alio- 
to  chastise  the  Kabyles. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Court  will  leave  on  Tnesday  r 
for  Aranjuez.  Marshal  O’Donnell  will  return  immedi 
ly ; upon  his  arrival  the  Cortes  will  be  convoked. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

We  publish  on  the  two  preceding  pages  portraits 
of  eleven  prominent  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  at  Charleston.  The  biography  of  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  we  publish  on  page  212.  Brief 
sketches  of  the  other  candidates  we  subjoin : 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  21st  Jan- 
uary, 1821,  and  is  consequently  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  clergyman:  his  grandfather 
served  a term  as  United  States  Senator,  and  filled  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  The 
family  has  always  been  influential  and  prosperous. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and,  after 
a successful  course  of  study,  settled  in  Iowa.  The  cli- 
mate and  prospects  not  suiting  him,  lie  returned  home, 
and  established  himself  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  of  which 
city  he  is  still  a resident  when  not  engaged  at  the  federal 
capital.  He  had  married  previous  to  his  return  to  Ken- 
tucky an  amiable  lady  from  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Breckinridge  practiced  as  a lawyer,  and 
obtained  a lucrative  practice,  until,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  war,  he  concluded  to  volunteer,  and  was 
elected  Major  of  the  3d  Kentucky  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers. His  regiment  arrived  in  Mexico  too  late  to  be 

resent  at  any  of  the  brilliant  actions  of  the  campaign  ; 

ut  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  conspicuous  in  the  unhappy 
strife  which  subsequently  broke  out  among  the  general 
officers— having  been  chosen  by  General  Pillow  as  his 
counsel  before  the  court-martial  Held  upon  him.  On  his 
return  home,  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  a severe  contest  with  General 
Leslie  Coombs.  He  was  re-elected  in  1853,  his  opponent 
on  this  occasion  being  Governor  Letcher.  During  the 
angry  sessions  of  the  33d  Congress  Mr  Breckinridge 
took  an  active  part  as  one  of  the  Administration  leaders, 
and  was  drawn  into  a quarrel  witli  Mr.  Cutting,  of  New 
York,  which  very  nearly  ended  in  a dueL  Shortly  after 
this  affair— in  which  Mr.  Breckinridge's  coolness  and 
firmness  were  highly  commended— Mr.  Pierce  offered 
him  the  mission  to  Spain,  but  Mr.  Breckinridge  declined 
to  leave  the  country,  and  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
was  elected  to  that  office  in  November,  1856.  Ho  lias 
discharged  the  duties  of  President  of  t:m  Senate  with  dig- 
nity and  impartiality:  and,  though  the  youngest  person 
who  ever  filled  the  post,  is  thought  to  compare  favorably 
with  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Breckinridge  is  believed  to 
be  more  moderate  in  bis  views  on  the  slavery  question 
than  many  other  Sou  thern  leaders,  and  has  many  friends 
in  the  North. 

SENATOR  HUNTER,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  United  Stateb  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  born  in  Essex  County,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
that  State,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1899.  James  Hunter 
(the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch)  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  gave  his  son  Rob- 
ert a liberal  education , and  the  young  man,  after  hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  studied  law 
with  Judge  Henry  St  George  Tucker,  of  Winchester. 

In  1830  Mr.  Hunter  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  his  native  county,  where,  In  1832,  he 
cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson.  He, 
however,  espoused  the  cause  of  State  Rights,  in  the  at- 
tempt made  by  the  Administration  to  coerce  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
by  the  Opposition  in  1834.  He  seived  three  years,  and 
took  a high  stand  as  an  independent,  original  legislator, 
opposing  the  Administration  in  its  hostility  to  “nullifi- 
cation" and  its  exertions  to  “ expunge’  a resolution  on 
the  records  of  the  Senate;  yet  sustaining  the  veto  of  the 
United  States  Bank  and  the  efforts  to  abolish  the  “Amer- 
ican system”  of  protective  tariffs. 

In  1837  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  to  the  Twenty-fifth 
Congress  as  a representative  from  his  native  district ; 
and  although  he  acted  with  those  States  Rights  Whigs 
who  had  supported  Judge  White  for  the  Presidency,  he 
zealously  opposed  a United  States  Bank. 

When  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  met,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  was  delayed  by  the  first  of  the  four 
memorable  contests  for  the  Speakership  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  twenty  years,  it  was  not  till  the 
16th  of  December  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  Speaker  by 
three  majority. 

Re-elected  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter found  himself  one  of  the  minority  combating  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  Whigs  after  their  triumph- 
ant election  of  President  Harrison. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844  Mr.  nunter  advo- 
cated the  election  of  James  K.  Polk,  and  was  himself  suc- 
cessful as  a candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Elected  in  1840  a Senator  of  the  United  Slates  from 
Virginia,  he  took  his  seat  in  December,  1847,  and  was 
placed  on  the  Committee  of  Finnnce,  of  which  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson,  of  New  York,  was  chairman. 

In  1840  Senator  Hunter  succeeded  Senator  Dickinson 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance — a responsible 
posilion,  which  he  has  since  held. 

In  person  Senator  Hunter  is  not  a brilliant  man. 
Grave  and  sincere,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
peculiarly  quiet  and  subdued — ofteu  languid  and  indif- 
ferent. His  hair  is  jet  black,  and  ills  complexion  is 
swarthy.  His  form  is  compact,  and  there  is  an  intima- 
tion of  slowness  and  apathy  in  his  movements.  If  he 
has  passions,  they  have  little  effect  upon  his  exterior— 
the  iron  stove  scarcely  glows  with  the  intensity  of  intern- 
al fire.  His  attire  is  careless;  his  manners  are  frank 
and  cordial. 

GENERAL  SAM  HOUSTON,  OF  TEXAS. 

General  Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas,  was  horn  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  Virginia,  on  March  2,  1793,  and  is  con- 
sequently, at  the  present  time,  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 
At  a very  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  with  his  mo- 
ther removed  to  Tennessee,  where  lie  received  what  little 
education  that  wild  region  could  then  afford.  While  yet 
a lad,  he  entered  a country  store  as  clerk ; this  employ- 
ment not  suiting  him,  he  abandoned  it  and  tried  to  keep 
school ; but  finding  this  still  less  to  his  taste,  he  left  it 
alone,  and  enlisted  as  a soldier.  General  Jackson  was  at 
that  time  conducting  a war  against  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  under  him  young  Houston,  then  twenty  years  of  age, 
learned  his  first  lessons  of  war.  In  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years  lie  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  won  the 
esteem  of  Jackson  and  Ills  officers.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  left  the  army,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law 
and  the  practice  of  politics.  In  1823  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  Tennessee,  and  served  two  terms  with  credit. 
In  1827  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  At  the 
close  of  Ills  gubernatorial  term  lie  removed  to  Arkansas, 
resolving  to  live  in  the  way  which  suited  him  best— in 
the  backwoods  and  the  forests,  and  witli  Indians  for  com- 
panions. Discovering,  shortly  after  his  settlement  in 
Arkansas,  that  the  red  men  were  grievously  victimized 
by  the  Government  Indian  agents,  lie  undertook  their 
fiiampionship,  and  made  several  journeys  to  Washing- 
ton to  plead  on  their  behalf.  It  is  understood  that  the 
tunning  of  the  agents  was  too  deep  for  the  frank  soldier, 
and  his  missions  were  unsuccessful.  It  was  on  liis  return 
from  one  of  these  that  he  happened  to  he  present  in  Texas 
just  at  the  time  that  the  Texans  were  beginning  to  agi- 
tate actively  for  independence.  They  had  chosen  a Con- 
vention, and  invited  Houston  to  a seat.  He  drew  their 
new  Charter,  and,  war  having  been  shortly  afterward  de- 
clared upon  them  by  Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico, volunteered  in  the  war,  and  became  second  in  com- 
mand under  General  Austin.  At  the  death  of  the  latter 
General  Houston  assumed  sole  command  of  the  Texan 
forces.  He  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  and  ability, 
and  brought  it  to  a successful  close  by  the  victory  of  San 
Jacinto,  iu  April,  1836,  which  secured  the  independence 
of  Texas. 

General  Houston  was  the  first  President  of  the  Texan 
Republic,  and  served,  subsequently,  another  term  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  was  from  the  first  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  annexation  to  the  United  States;  and  when  that 
step  was  decidedly  taken  in  1844,  lie  was  named  one  of 
the  United  States  Senators  from  Texas.  He  served  in 
the  Senate  until  last  year,  alien  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State— an  office  whig!  D 


General  Houston  is  known  all  over  the  Union  as  a 
whole-souled,  honest  patriot.  He  is  no  orator,  and  sel- 
dom occupies  much  time  iu  speeches.  Iu  politics  he  has 
always  acted  with  the  democracy ; but  his  views  are  very 
liberal,  and  lie  was  an  opponent  of  tho  Nebraska  bill 
and  its  sequels.  He  is  very  eccentric  in  his  manner  and 
habits — a strict  vegetarian  and  teetotaler,  and  fond  of 
simple  rural  life.  In  the  Senate  lie  used  to  spend  a por- 
tion of  each  day  in  “whittling"  sticks  into  quaint  forms 
and  toys,  which  lie  presented  to  ladies  of  liis  acquaint- 
ance. General  Houston  lias  many  friends  who  seek  to 
elevate  him  to  the  Presidency. 

HON.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  was  horn  in  Mississippi  about 
1806.  The  father’s  means  enabled  tlie  son  to  receive 
the  best  education  the  country  afforded.  After  the  usual 
course  at  school,  he  entered  Transylvania  College,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  remained  until  his  father  obtained  for 
him  admission  to  West  Point.  It  was  in  1822  that  he 
entered  West  Point  Academy ; he  left  it,  witli  honor,  in 
1828,  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  at  liis  own  request 
was  placed  in  active  service.  The  only  wars  of  the  time 
were  the  frontier  affairs  against  the  Indians;  in  these 
young  Davis  distinguished  himself  in  so  marked  a man- 
ner tiiat,  when  a new  regiment  of  dragoons  was  formed, 
he  at  once  obtained  a commission  as  first  lieutenant.. 

In  1835,  the  United  States  being  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Lieutenant  Davis  grew 
tired  of  military  life,  and  settled  down  quietly  on  a cot- 
ton plantation  in  Mississippi. 

In  1843  lie  took  the  stump  for  Polk ; and  having  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  in  liis  State  by  his  vigor  and 
ability,  lie  was  sent  to  Congress  at  the  election  which 
took  place  in  1848.  He  had  only  been  a few  months  at 
Washington  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out.  He  wrote 
home  earnestly  urging  upon  liis  friends  not  to  allow  Mis- 
sissippi to  be  behind  her  sister  States  in  contributing  men 
for  the  war.  The  answer  was  an  announcement  that  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  had  been  formed,  and  that  he  had 
been  chosen  as  its  colonel.  He  resigned  liis  post  in  Con- 
gress instantly,  and  joined  the  corps  d'armee  under  Gen- 
eral Taylor. 

Very  few  officers  in  the  army  which  marched  against 
Mexico  achieved  so  much  distinction  as  Colonel  Davis. 
Space  forbids  our  attempting  to  follow  him  throughout 
the  campaign  : suffice  it  to  say,  that  wherever  danger  was 
to  be  encountered  or  glory  won,  there  Colonel  Davis,  with 
his  Mississippi  rifles,  was  to  be  found. 

The  term  of  service  for  which  the  Mississippians  had 
volunteered  having  expired,  they  were  disbanded ; and 
the  surgeons  insisted  on  the  Colonel  withdrawing  from 
active  service,  in  order  to  give  that  attention  to  his 
wound  which  it  deserved.  He  was  not  long  permitted, 
however,  to  nurse  himself  on  his  plantation.  In  the  fall 
the  Executive  of  his  State  appointed  him  United  States 
Senator,  to  fill  a vacancy;  and  as  soon  as  the  Legislature 
met  he  was  elected  unanimously  to  the  office  for  the  en- 
suing six  years. 

In  September,  1851,  lie  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  the  Democrats  of  his  State,  hut  was  defeated  by  about 
a thousand  votes. 

On  Pierce’s  election  lie  was  chosen  to  fill  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  Secretary  of  War.  He  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  that  office  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  army 
during  the  whole  of  President  Pierce’s  term  of  office. 

At  the  close  of  President  Pierce’s  administration  Mr. 
Davis  was  again  chosen  United  States  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi. 

Colonel  Davis  married,  some  years  since,  a daughter 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor.  At  her  deatli  he  married  a 
lady  whose  amiability  and  tact  have  made  him  many 
friends. 

In  the  North  Colonel  Davis  is  regarded — somewhat 
unjustly,  perhnps— as  a type  of  the  Southern  fire-eater. 
Many  persons  who  have  never  seen  him  fancy  him  quar- 
relsome, petulant,  hot-headed,  turbulent.  His  appear- 
ance in  tho  Senate  does  not  justify  these  views.  A prim, 
smooth-looking  man,  with  a precise  manner,  stiff,  sol- 
dierly carriage,  and  cold  expression;  his  head  fuller, 
seemingly,  of  statistics  and  hard,  dry  principles  titan 
any  tiling  else ; liis  voice  cool  and  firm,  without  tremor 
or  excitement : he  is  the  last  person  a spectator  would 
pick  out  as  “the  fire-eater."  In  his  own  country  he  is 
intensely  beloved— chiefly  from  his  kind  and  gentle  dis- 
position. 

nON.  JOSEPH  LANE,  OF  OREGON. 

Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina 
in  December,  1801,  and  is  consequently  fiftv-eiglit  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  removed  to  Indiana,  and 
became  a clerk  in  a store.  In  a few  years  lie  embarked 
in  business  on  liis  own  account,  and  likewise  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  serving  several  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  becoming  one  of  the  most  efficient  lead- 
ers of  the  Democracy  in  the  Northwest.  When  the  Mex- 
ican war  broke  out,  Lane  was  among  tho  first  to  volunteer, 
and  served  gallantly  at  the  head  of  liis  regiment  under 
General  Taylor.  At  Buena  Vista  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  bravery  and  coolness,  and  received  from  President 
Polk  a commission  of  Brigadier-General  as  a reward. 
On  liis  return  from  the  war  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  removed  his  family  anil 
household  gods  to  that  distant  region.  At  the  close  of 
liis  gubernatorial  term  lie  was  elected  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress by  tho  people  of  Oregon,  and  on  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  as  a State  lie  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator.  His  friends  think  he  lias  fair  prospects  of  ob- 
taining the  Democratic  nomination  for  President.  His 
life  lias  been  adventurous,  and  his  successes  in  the  teeth 
of  obstacles  very  brilliant.  He  is  a Democrat  with 
Southern  principles,  but  would,  it  is  supposed,  run  very 
strongly  in  Indiana  and  the  Pacific  States. 

HON.  JAMES  GUTHRIE,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

James  Guthrie,  cx-Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  was  born  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1793,  and  is  consequently  at  the  prerent  time  sixty-seven 
years  of  ago.  His  fattier,  General  Adam  Guthrie,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  State,  and  was  prominent 
in  all  the  many  conflicts  which  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
had  to  wage  with  the  Indians.  James  Guthrie  was  edu- 
cated at  Bardstown,  and  engaged  in  trade  between  Lou- 
isville and  New  Orleans,  frequently  sailing  down  the 
river  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats  which  were  the  common 
carriers  of  the  time,  and  returning  on  horseback  or  on 
foot.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  Mr.  Guthrie  resolved 
to  abandon  mercantile  pursuits,  and  studied  law.  As  a 
lawyer  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  had  for  a long 
period  tlie  best  practice  in  Louisville.  Ho  served  some 
terms  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  both  as  Senator  and 
member  of  Assembly,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  tlie  Kentucky  Constitution  of  1850. 
On  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  in  1852,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  select  a member  of  the  Cabinet  from  tlie 
Middle  States,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  His  administration  of  tlie  public 
finances  was  eminently  successful.  His  reports  occupy 
tlie  very  highest  place  in  American  financial  literature. 
Mr.  Guthrie  is  tlie  first  choice  of  tlie  Kentucky  delega- 
tion for  the  nomination  for  President 

HON.  JOHN  SLIDELL,  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Hon.  John  Slidell  is  a New  Yorker  by  birtli ; he  was 
born,  in  this  State,  somewhere  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
1793,  and  went  to  seek  liis  fortune  at  New  Orleans  as 
soon  as  he  readied  man’s  estate.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  lie  had  received  from  his  family  a good — indeed, 
considering  tlie  times,  one  might  say  an  excellent — edu- 
cation ; for,  though  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans  “poor, 
friendless,  and  alone,"  lie  was  able  to  take  liis  place  al- 
most immediately  at  the  bar  of  that  city,  and  to  cope 
with  the  master  intellects  which  have  always  adorned 
the  forum  of  Louisiana.  The  eminence  of  his  brother 
(tlie  late  Commodore  Slidell  Mackenzie)  in  literature 
will  also  vouch  for  the  completeness  of  tlie  education  of 
the  two  young  men. 

Mr.  Slidell’s  success  as  a lawyer  was  unparalleled  even 
in  that  city  of  sudden  success,  and,  after  a few  years’  pa- 
tient labor,  lie  gradually  accumulated  a princely  fortune. 
Ilia  first  public  service  appears  to  have  been  as  United 
States  District  Attorney  at  New  Orleans,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  by  General  Jackson.  He  was  frequent- 
ly sent  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Louisiana ; and  having 
vindicated  liis  capacity  for  public  and  political  business, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  to  Congress. 


While  a member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Slidell  was  selected  by 
tlie  President  to  act  ns  Minister  Plenipotentiary  mid 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Mexico.  The  circumstances  im- 
parted unusual  importance  to  the  mission.  War  was 
actually  on  the  point  of  breakipg  out.  After  many  and 
futile  discussions  the  Mexican  Government  refused  to 
receive  Mr.  Slidell;  and  after  much  strenuous  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  avert  from  Mexico  the  blow 
that  was  impending,  he  finally  demanded  liis  passports 
and  returned  home. 

Mr.  Pierce,  on  assuming  tlie  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, tendered  to  Mr.  Slidell  the  post  of  United  States 
minister  to  Central  America.  Unfortunately  the  offer 
was  declined.  Our  interests  in  Central  America  were 
committed  to  much  weaker  hands,  and  the  Presidential 
term  of  Mr.  Pierce  passed  away  without  witnessing  tlie 
solution  of  any  of  tlie  embarrassing  questions  which  are 
involved  in  our  relations  with  our  Southern  neighbors. 

When  Mr.  Soule  vacated  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  fill 
tho  post  of  United  States  Minister  to  Madrid,  Mr.  Slidell 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  for  the  unexpired  term; 
and  at  the  close  of  tliis  term  ho  was  re-elected  for  six 
years.  He  has  been  a very  quiet,  unobtrusive  member 
of  tlie  Senate.  He  is  more  felt  in  council  than  in  debate. 

In  person  Mr.  Slidell  is  striking;  liis  figure  is  stout, 
about  the  middle  height,  with  a hold,  dignified  mien. 
His  features  are  rather  handsome. 

EX-PRESIDENT  PIERCE,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  ex-President  of 
tlie  United  States,  is  thought  by  liis  friends  to  have  some 
chances  of  a re-election  to  the  office  he  held  from  1853  to 
1857.  lie  was  born  in  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1804,  and  is  consequently  fifty-six  years  of  age  at  the 
present  time.  He  received  in  his  youth  a good  educa- 
tion, studied  for  the  bar,  and  soon  won  a prominent  rank 
among  the  lawyers  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1833  hoAras 
elected  to  Congress,  and,  after  four  years’  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  became  a member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1837.  In  1842  he  resigned  liis  seat,  and  repairing 
to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  devoted  himself  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  rose  to  a very  high  position, 
and  was  frequently  retained  as  consulting  counsel  in 
cases  in  this  and  the  New  England  States.  On  the  out- 
break of  tlie  Mexican  War  Mr.  Pierce  volunteered,  and 
was  at  once  appointed  Colonel  and  General  of  Brigade. 
He  might  have  hnd  the  Secretaryship  of  War  had  lie  been 
willing  to  accept  it.  lie  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  June, 
1847,  at  tlie  head  of  2500  men,  and  accompanied  General 
Scott  in  liis  famous  march  on  tlie  capital,  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  gallant  conduct  at  tlie  various  engage- 
ments which  occurred  on  the  journey.  On  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  peace  he  resigned  his  commission,  returned  home, 
and  resumed  tlie  practice  of  liis  profession. 

At  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in  1852,  he  was  nom- 
inated Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  was 
triumphantly  elected,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
over  his  old  chief,  General  Scott  His  career  ns  President 
is  fresh  in  tlie  memory  of  ail  our  readers.  That  he  was 
not  popular  during  liis  administration  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  ; but  the  basis  on  which  the  unpopularity  rested 
is  not  so  clear.  As  a general  rule,  lie  discharged  tlie  du- 
ties of  liis  office  w’ith  fairness  and  honesty;  his  errors 
will  not  weigh  heavily  against  him  in  the  judgment  of 
posterity. 

HON.  ALEX.  II.  STEPHENS,  OF  GEORGIA. 
Alexander  II.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was  born  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1812,  on  his  father’s  plantation  at 
Talliaferro,  near  Crawfordsville,  in  Talliaferro  [pro- 
nounced Tolliver ] County,  Georgia.  When  in  his  four- 
teenth year  his  father  died,  and  tlie  homestead  was  sold, 
his  portion  of  the  entire  estate  being  about  five  hundred 
dollars. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  good  friends  offered  to 
give  young  Stephens  a classical  education,  and  lie  ac- 
cepted their  aid,  but  only  on  condition  that  tlie  money 
advanced  should  be  considered  a loan.  In  nine  months 
lie  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and  entered  the 
University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  in  1S28.  He  had  little 
taste  for  any  study  except  the  Latin  classics,  but  applied 
himself  witli  such  diligence  that  lie  graduated  in  1832  at 
tlie  'read  of  h a class.  His  health  had  been  seriously  im- 
paired, but  he  immediately  commenced  teaching  a public 
school  at  Madison,  by  which,  with  subsequent  employ- 
ment as  a private  tutor,  lie  earned  sufficient  money  to 
repay  in  full  the  sums  advanced  by  his  friends  to  defray 
his  collegiate  expenses. 

In  May,  1834,  Mr.  Stephens  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  his  native  town,  without  tlie  aid  of  any  teacher. 

In  1836,  while  dangerously  ill  with  congestive  fever, 
Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  a member  of  the  Georgia  Leg- 
islature, in  the  lower  branch  of  which  he  served  in  1837, 
’38,  ’39,  and  ’40. 

In  1842  lie  was  persuaded  to  accept  a seat  in  the  State 
Senate,  where  he  again  distinguished  himself  both  in  de- 
bate and  in  the  unostentatious  but  most  important  task 
of  forwarding  tlie  public  business. 

In  1843  Mr.  Stephens  was,  without  his  knowledge,  nom- 
inated as  a candidate  for  Congress,  to  fill  a vacancy.  He 
“ took  the  stump,"  and,  after  a most  exciting  political 
contest,  was  elected.  He  was  a member  of  the  Whig 
party  in  its  palmy  days,  and  his  speeches  at  home  car- 
ried the  State. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  Mr.  Stephens 
has  acted  in  the  House  with  the  “Men  of  the  South." 
He  has  served  prominently  on  the  most  important  com- 
mittees, and  effected  tlie  passage  of  tlie  Nebraska  Bill 
through  the  House  when  even  the  warmest  friends  of  tlie 
measure  despaired  of  accomplishing  that  end.  This  par- 
liamentary achievement  gave  Mr.  Stephens  a bigli  repu- 
tation as  a successful  “ lactitian  and  the  Administra- 
tion was,  doubtless,  well  pleased  at  liis  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  subse- 
quently as  chairman  of  tlie  special  committee  to  which 
tlie  Lecompton  Constitution  was  referred.  Mr.  Stephens 
declined  a re-election  at  tlie  end  of  liis  Congressional 
term,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  most  distinguished  as  an  orator,  al- 
though he  certainly  does  not  look  like  one  who  can  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  House  at  any  time,  on  any 
topic,  and  so  long  as  he  may  deBire  to  speak.  His  health, 
as  we  have  previously  remarked,  is  very  feeble— indeed, 
lie  has  been,  apparently,  at  death’s  door  since  childhood, 
having  been  afflicted  with  four  abscesses,  and  a continued 
derangement  of  the  liver,  which  gives  him  a consump- 
tive appearance,  although  liis  lungs  are  sound.  He  lias 
never  weighed  over  ninety-six  pounds;  and  to  gee  his 
attenuated  figure  bent  over  liis  desk — the  shoulders  con- 
tracted, and  the  shape  of  his  slender  limbs  visible  through 
his  garments — a stranger  would  never  select  him  as  tlie 
“ John  Randolph’’  of  our  time,  more  dreaded  as  an  ad- 
versary, and  more  prized  as  an  ally  in  debate,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

HON.  JAMES  L.  ORR,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
The  lion.  James  L.  Orr  is  in  Ills  thirty-eighth  year. 
He  is  of  Irish  extraction.  His  paternal  ancestor  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about 
1730.  Janies  L.  Orr  was  born  on  the  12th  day  of  May, 
1822,  at  Craytonvillc,  Anderson  District,  South  Carolina. 
He  bpgan  liis  studies  when  quite  young  at  a country 
school,  from  whence  lie  was  transferred  to  an  academy 
at  Anderson,  and  thence  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where,  by  constant  application,  lie  acquired  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  He  left  col- 
lege in'  1841,  and,  in  1842,  entered  the  law-office  of  Judge 
Whitner;  in  1843,  after  passing  a highly  creditable  ex- 
amination, lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  lie  began  the 
ractice  of  the  law  at  Anderson,  and  during  the  first  year 
e also  established  and  edited  a newspaper  called  the 
Anderson  Gazette.  He  was  elected,  in  1844,  when  a lit- 
tle more  than  twenty-two  years  old,  to  the  Legislature, 
from  the  Pendleton  District,  by  a larger  vote  than  any 
other  candidate  in  the  State  received.  His  career  in  the 
Legislature  was  distinguished  by  usefulness  through  the 
exercise  of  sound  sense  and  good  judgment. 

In  1848  Mr.  Orr  became  a candidate  for  Congress.  His 
opponent,  who  took  the  field  some  months  in  advance  of 
him,  was  a lawyer  of  great  talents  and  high  reputation. 
They  were  both  Democrats,  and  tlie  contest  resolved  it- 
self into  one  of  personal  popularity.  After  an  animated 
and  exciting  canvass,  Mr.  Orr  was  elected  by  700  major- 
ity. From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Inst  Congress  lie 
has  continued  to  hold  his  seat,  being  re-elected  at  the 
close  of  each  term  without  opposition.  ( 

The  Congressional  career  of  Mr.  Orr  was  both  a brill- 


iant and  a useful  one.  When  the  last  session  of  Congress 
opened  Mr.  Orr  was  nominated,  without  opposition,  and 
elected  its  presiding  officer.  He  justified  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  friends  and  of  tho  party  which  placed  him  in 
the  chair. 


LITTLE  PAQUETTE. 

If  you  will  sit  down  on  this  rustic  seat  beneath 
this  old  twisted  beech-tree  I will  tell  you  the  story 
of  Little  Paquette. 

There  is  a path  through  the  maple  wood  that 
leads  down  to  the  river  bank.  You  see  the  river 
yonder  winding  through  the  meadow— how  the  wa- 
ters sparkle  in  the  sunlight ! But  it  does  not  look 
thus  down  there  beyond  the  wood.  There  it  is 
very  deep,  and  the  yews,  and  cypresses,  and  hem- 
locks which  grow  upon  the  banks  make  the  waters 
always  as  black  as  night.  The  air  is  stifling  with 
the  odor  of  rank  and  noxious  weeds;  dark,  lurid 
flowers  bloom  there  in  the  summer ; and  in  the  au- 
tumn the  plants  are  covered  with  black,  poisonous 
berries  and  horny  and  bristly  seeds.  On  the  water 
float  plants  with  great  spotted  leaves,  and  among 
them  the  water-snakes  creep.  On  the  banks  dark 
green  lizards  dart  in  and  out  of  the  heavy  foliage, 
and  the  adder  coils  himself  on  the  gray  rocks,  his 
bright  colors  looking  dark  and  dead  under  the  hor- 
rid shade.  It  is  a foul  and  a dreadful  place.  When 
I have  finished  my  story  y’ou  can  go  there  and  see 
it  if  you  wish.  I never  visit  that  spot,  hut  it  was 
Little  Paquette’s  favorite  resort. 

She  was.  six  years  old  when  she  came  to  live 
with  me.  She  came  into  my  lonely  cottage  like  a 
gleam  of  sunlight.  I never  saw  her  mother.  My 
son  married  a French  woman.  She  died  when 
Paquette  was  very  young ; and  soon  after  my  son 
died,  and  left  me  as  a legacy  his  child — my  Little 
Paquette.  She  was  very  beautiful.  Can  I de- 
scribe her  ? No.  Can  you  paint  an  April  sky  ? — 
now  glowing  with  sunlight,  now  dark  and  heavy 
with  clouds,  now  dissolving  in  rain,  now  blue,  and 
clear,  and  calm?  Neither  can  I describe  her 
changeful  beauty. 

She  was  a strange  child.  From  the  first  I knew 
that  I could  not  understand  her.  Our  minister 
said  she  was  a genius.  I suppose  she  was ; and  I 
have  often  wished  that  I had  sent  her  away  to  some 
great  person  who  would  have  taught  her  and  train- 
ed her  in  a different  way  from  what  I could.  But 
it  is  too  late  now  for  such  regrets,  and  I do  not 
think  I could  have  made  her  leave  me ; for  she  was 
very  self-willed  and  passionate  whenever  any  thing 
came  between  her  and  the  object  of  her  love.  She 
loved  me  devotedly — I thought  with  all  the  love 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  But  I was  mis- 
taken. She  had  a deeper,  an  intenser  love  to  give 
another.  But  I shall  come  to  him  in  time. 

And  now  I must  tell  you  something  about  Ja- 
mie. The  story  of  Little  Paquet  te  would  be  nothing 
without  Jamie.  He  was  our  minister’s  son,  only’ 
a year  older  than  my  little  darling,  and  they  grew 
up  together.  Neither  of  them  ever  chose  other 
playmates.  lie  was  a fair,  delicate  boy,  with  pen- 
sive mouth  and  dreamy  blue  eyes.  It  was  strange 
to  see  how  this  dreamy’  boy  always  chose  the  sun- 
light, while  bright,  arch  Little  Paquette  best  loved 
the  shade.  He  built  that  woodbine  arbor  close  on 
the  borders  of  the  maple  wood,  where  it  overlooks 
the  sunny  meadow.  And  there  he  liked  to  sit  and 
watch  the  grass  waving  in  the  breeze,  or  the  lambs 
playing  merrily’  on  the  hanks ; or  else  he  would 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  for  he  loved  all  ten- 
der and  beautiful  things. 

But  Little  Paquette  was  not  always  in  the  mood 
to  he  pleased  with  Jamie's  woodbine  arbor.  She 
liked  to  go  down  to  the  river  side,  and  sit  under 
the  hemlock-trees,  and  she  talked  to  the  loathsome 
weeds,  and  poisonous  flowers,  and  dark-hued  liz- 
ards as  if  they’  were  human  beings.  And  when 
Jamie,  with  fear  and  trembling,  would  follow  her 
into  that  dark  and  horrible  place,  she  would  repulse 
him  with  scorn,  and  speak  such  bitter  words  that 
he  would  leave  her,  and  return  sadly  to  his  wood- 
bine arbor.  But  he  could  not  remain  there  long 
and  think  of  Paquette  sitting  among  the  noxious 
plants  and  the  water-snakes,  and  again  he  would 
go  to  her,  and  with  soft,  persuasive  words  would 
plead  with  her  to  leave  such  companions ; and 
then,  perhaps,  she  would  throw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  call  him  her  dear  preserver,  and  go 
contentedly  hack  with  him  to  the  woodbine  arbor, 
and  sit  there  for  hours  talking  of  the  happy  life 
they  would  spend  together.  For  thus  early  these 
children  had  agreed  to  love  each  other  always,  and 
Paquette  would  often  say  that  nothing  hut  death 
could  ever  part  her  from  Jamie.  Alas ! poor  Little 
Paquette ! 

I like  to  linger  over  these  recollections  of  her 
childhood ; but  I must  hasten,  or  I shall  make  my 
story  so  long  that  it  will  weary  you.  Years  pass- 
ed awayr,  and  they  seemed  but  a few  months  to 
Jamie  and  me — so  happy  were  we  with  Little  Pa- 
quette. 

But  the  time  came  when  she  ceased  to  be  much 
with  us.  I believe  for  a while  she  ceased  to  love 
us.  One  summer  a painter  wandered  into  our 
pleasant  village.  I think  lie  would  soon  have  left 
it  had  he  not  seen  my  darling  child.  Her  wonder- 
ful and  changeful  beauty  captivated  his  fancy. 
This  was  not  strange,  for  6he  fascinated  every 
body.  She  threw  the  charm  of  her  genius  over 
every’  thing  she  said  or  did.  But  she  was  a wild, 
eccentric  being ; one  could  never  account  for  her 
moods.  One  of  her  fancies  I well  remember.  She 
used  constantly  to  wear  a bright,  sharp  little  dag- 
ger in  a jeweled  sheath.  It  had  been  given  her  in 
France  by  a noble  Spanish  lady’,  she  said,  and  as 
it  was  the  only  memento  she  had  of  her  infantile 
years  she  would  wear  it  for  their  sake.  I did  not 
like  this  fancy  of  hers,  hut  it  was  vain  to  resist  her 
when  she  coaxed  and  pleaded  with  so  many  pretty 
ways.  I could  never  refuse  her  any’  thing. 

Still  less  did  I like  her  fancy  for  the  handsome 
painter — young  Marmadulte.  He  told  her  that 
she  was  a child  of  genius — that  Jamie  could  not 
appreciate  her — that  Jamie  was  of  too  calm  and 
gentle_a  nature  to  feel  for  her  that  deep,  strong 
passion!  which,  lf§  |as^pjejd, ‘glowed  like  a fire  in  his 
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own  heart.  He  drew  for  her  such  gorgeous  pic- 
tures of  the  life  she  should  enjoy  with  him  in  Ilaly, 
or  some  such  fair  and  beautiful  land,  that  her  warm 
imagination  was  charmed.  And  then  he  described 
the  dull,  still,  passionless  life  she  would  pass  with 
our  gentle  Jamie  until  she  grew  pale  with  dismay 
at  such  a future.  She  used  to  walk  with  him  day 
after  day  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  river  down 
yonder  in  the  meadow.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  for  her  had  she  been  sitting  under  the  hem- 
lock-trees among  the  water-snakes  and  poisonous 
weeds. 

What  was  Jamie  doing  all  this  time?  He  was 
away  from  home  studying  diligently — writing  fre- 
. quently  to  Paquette  of  his  progress,  and  how  the 
thought  of  her  cheered  him  in  his  labors.  His 
father  intended  to  leave  the  ministry  and  Jamie 
was  to  take  his  place.  And  as  the»time  for  his  re- 
turn drew  near  how  sweet  and  tender  grew  his 
hopes  ! how  full  of  .earnest  love  were  his  words  I 
I used  to  think  that  if  Jatnie  had  "remained  Pa- 
quette would  never  have  loved  Marmaduke.  But 
I do  not  know.  There  was  a sympathy  w-anting 
between  them,  the  lack  of  which  she  felt,  I doubt 
not.  He  could  never  reach  to  the  height  of  her 
genius,  and  I fear  she  never  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  his  love. 

He  came  home  to  find  his  affections  thrown 
aside ; his  hopes  crushed ; but  no  murmur  or  com- 
plaint ever  escaped  his  lips.  He  saw  that  she 
was  happier  with  Marmaduke  than  she  had  ever 
been  with  him,  and  her  happiness  was  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own. 

But  there  came  an  end  to  this  happiness.  I 
scarcely  need  tell  you  how  it  ended.  It  is  the  same 
old  story  which  has  been  told  over  and  over  again. 
Marmaduke  left  us  in  the  winter,  saying  that  in 
the  summer-time  he  would  return  and  claim  Pa- 
quette for  liis  bride.  What  could  I do  but  give 
my  consent;  for  I knew  she  loved  him  most  fer- 
vently, although  I wept  when  I thought  she  could 
not  love  Jamie.  And  Marmaduke  returned  not  in 
the  summer ; but  there  came  to  us  tidings  of  his 
marriage  with  some  high-born  maiden.  I looked 
for  some  violent  sign  of  grief  from  Paquette  when 
she  was  told  this,  but  she  gave  no  such  sign.  Grad- 
ually her  eyes  lost  their  sparkling  brilliancy ; her 
cheek  its  roundness  and  bloom ; her  step  its  joyous- 
ness. 

I dread  to  tell  you  why  October  is  the  most  sor- 
rowful of  all  the  months  of  the  year  to  me.  Many 
long  years  have  passed  since  that  fearful  October 
night ; but  can  I ever  forget  it  ? We  were  sitting 
on  thi3  very  seat — my  Little  Paquette  and  I.  It 
was  a clear,  bright  night.  The  full  moon  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  poured  its  light  over  all 
things.  Then  Paquette  spoke  to  me  of  her  love 
for  Marmaduke,  and  how  cruelly  he  had  deceived 
her.  She  spoke  so  soft  and  low,  and  was  so  very 
calm ! She  showed  me  a letter  he  had  written  a 
short  time  before,  in  which  he  told  her  that  he  had 
never  loved  her,  and  that  ho  supposed  she  had 
ceased  to  feel  any  affection  for  him,  and  concluded 
by  hoping  she  was  happy  with  Jamie.  Such  a 
letter  to  such  a girl  as  Paquette ! I wondered  at 
her  calmness.  He  requested  an  interview  with 
her,  in  order  to  exchange  the  notes  and  little  love- 
tokens  which  had  passed  between  them. 

“ I have  written  to  him,"  said  she,  rising,  “and 
I go  now  to  meet  him  on  the  river  bank,  under  the 
hemlock-treeh.” 

She  still  spoke  soft  and  low,  and  was  so  very 
calm ! 

She  left  me,  and  went  into  that  woodbine  arbor, 
and  out  of  it  into  the  maple  wood,  and  down  that 
winding  path  to  the  river  side.  I noticed  how 
heavily  and  crushingly  her  feet  pressed  upon  the 
withered  leaves,  and  how  different  it  was  from 
her  usual  light,  airy  tread.  I watched  her  as  she 
went  through  the  maple  wood,  her  white  dress  flit- 
ting among  the  trees.  The  golden  and  crimson 
leaves  were  scattered  over  her  like  gems.  I saw 
her  clothed  in  the  glory  of  the  moonlight,  and  then 
she  disappeared  amidst  the  black  shadows. 

So  absorbed  was  I in  thinking  of  my  darling 
that  I took  no  note  of  time.  It  may  have  been  an 
hour  or  more  after  she  left  me  that  I was  aroused 
from  my  reverie  by  Jamie.  He  seized  my  arm, 
and  demanded  of  me  where  Paquette  had  gone.  I 
could  not  answer  him,  for  I was  horror-stricken  at 
his  wild  look  and  haggard  face.  He  almost  dragged 
me  through  the  maple  wood  down  to  the  river.  I 
involuntarily  close  my  eyes  now  when  I think  of 
the  sight  which  met  my  view.  Marmaduke  lay 
stretched  upon  the  ground — dead.  The  grass 
around  him  was  stiff  and  purple  with  the  dark 
blood  which  had  flowed  from  a wound  in  his  side. 
His  face  was  white  and  wan.  A branch  of  the 
deadly  nightshade  hung  over  him,  and  the  dew 
was  dripping  slowly  from  the  flowers  upon  his 
cheek.  His  right  hand  was  tightly  clenched 
around  a slender  sapling  of  the  water-hemlock. 
Dark-hued  lizards  were  looking  curiously  into  his 
staring,  sightless  eyes.  A huge  adder  was  slowly 
trailing  over  the  prostrate  body,  and  water-snakes 
were  gliding  swiftly  among  the  mushrooms  which 
lined  the  river  bank,  and  gave  to  the  place  the 
dead  odor  of  a charnel-house.  The  shadow's  lay 
heavy  and  black  over  all. 

But  where  was  Paquette  ? Jamie  drew  a little 
dagger  out  of  the  heart  of  the  dead  man,  and  pick- 
ed up  a jeweled  sheath,  which  lay  among  the  pois- 
onous weeds. 

“ Hide  them  1”  he  hurriedly  exclaimed.  “ Let 
nothing  witness  against  her !” 

And  then  he  fled  from  the  spot  like  one  pursued 
by  a demon.  I dropped  the  bloody  dagger  and  its 
bright  sheath  into  the  dark  waters. 

But  where  was  Little  Paquette  ? Where  was 
the  beautiful  maiden  I had  but  lately  seen  crown- 
ed with  golden  and  crimson  leaves,  and  clothed  in 
the  glory  of  the  moonlight  ? 

That  question  has  never  'vet  been  answered. 
God  only  knows  where  the  Little  Paquette  spent 
that  fearful  night.  God  only  know’s  what  misery 
and  remorse  she  suffered  through  weary  years. 
God  only  knows  the  agony  of  her  bitter  after-life. 

But  Jamie  said  she  would  return  to  us.  Weeks 
and  months  and  yEdKa  ibtlbjl  and  she  came 


not,  nor  did  we  hear  aught  of  her.  But  still  Jamie 
said  she  would  return;  and  with  a sweet,  patient 
hope,  and  a love  that  outlived  time  and  sorrow, 
and  rose  above  sin  and  despair,  he  sat  every  sum- 
mer evening  in  the  woodbine  arbor  to  await  her 
coming.  And  close  beside  it  he  built  a small  cot- 
tage, and  every  winter  night  you  could  see  the 
light  gleaming  from  the  casement,  and  streaming 
far  into  the  maple  wood.  And  thus  for  years  he 
watched  and  waited. 

I used  often  to  come  to  this  seat  under  the  beech- 
tree,  and  I never  failed  to  be  here  on  every  anni- 
versary of  that  awful  October  night  when  I had 
last  seen  my  Little  Paquette ; and  once,  as  I sat 
here,  with  the  full  moon  high  in  the  heavens  above 
me,  watching  the  yellow  and  crimson  leaves  as 
they  fell  from  the  trees,  and  thinking  of  that  night, 
years  before,  when  I had  lost  my  darling,  I heard 
the  same  heavy,  crushing  footstep  upon  the  with- 
ered leaves,  and  then  I knew  she  had  come  back. 
I looked  eagerlj1  to  see  her  come  out  from  among 
the  shadows  and  the  darkness.  She  came  slowly 
into  the  maple  wood.  The  trees  threw  down  upon 
her  their  golden  and  crimson  leaves.  The  moon- 
light gleamed  upon  her  like  a glory,  but  her  long 
hair  was  unbound,  and  it  floated  around  her — a 
heavy  shadow  between  her  and  the  moonlight. 

I did  not  go  forward  to  meet  her.  There  was 
one  then  waiting  in  the  woodbine  arbor  whose 
right  it  was  first  to  welcome  the  wanderer  home. 

When  I entered  the  arbor  I found  Jamie  seated 
on  the  mossy  floor  holding  her  in  his  arms.  Her 
eyes  were  closed.  Her  face  was  very  thin  and 
pale,  but  on  it  was  such  an  expression  of  sweet 
peace  and  holy  love  as  I had  never  hoped  to  see 
there  again.  I took  her  hand,  but  it  was  cold  as 
marble.  I thought  she  was  dead,  and  I thanked 
God  that  I had  been  permitted  once  more  to  look 
upon  my  Little  Paquette. 

But  she  did  not  die  then.  It  was  not  until 
months  afterward  that  Jamie  and  I laid  her  in  the 
grave.  God  was  very  good  to  send  us  back  our 
darling.  She  was  gentle  and  loving  to  Jamie  and 
me,  especially  to  Jamie  ; and  we  both  knew  that 
she  was  better,  and  holier,  and  purer  than  when 
she  left  us — better,  and  holier,  and  purer  than  she 
had  been  in  her  happy  childhood — and  with  this 
knowledge  we  were  content.  She  told  us  not  what 
she  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  years  she  had  been 
away.  Not  for  worlds  would  I lift  the  vail  from 
those  pictures  of  sin,  and  want,  and  despair ! 

And  holily  and  calmly  she  died,  and  peacefully 
she  sleeps,  and  by  her  side  lies  Jamie ; and  there 
in  that  woodbine  arbor  you  will  find  their  grave. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  INSTI- 
TUTE IN  WHICH  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION  IS  TO 
MEET. 

We  give  on  the  following  page  a view  of  the 
building  of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  in  which 
the  Democratic  Convention  is  to  meet  on  23d,  and 
a partial  view  of  the  Circular  Church  (Presbyte- 
rian, formerly  Congregational),  which  stands  be- 
side it. 

The  South  Carolina  Institute  was  designed  for 
the  promotion  of  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
arts  in  South  Carolina.  City  and  State  have 
equally  (we  believe)  appropriated  money  to  its  ob- 
jects. The  building  of  the  Institute,  as  here  shown 
us,  is  a structure  of  the  Italian  style.  It  fronts  on 
Meeting  Street,  with  a facade  of  eighty  feet.  The 
entrance  is  through  a lofty  archway,  with  stair- 
cases on  either  hand,  lending  to  the  great  hall 
above.  This  spacious  apartment  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons.  The  Roman-Corinthian  portico 
shown  in  our  picture,  next  the  Hall  of  the  Institute, 
is  that  of  the  Circular  Church. 


A BURNING  SHIP. 

We  engrave  on  the  following  page  a picture  of 
the  ship  Jacob  A . Westervelt,  which  was  burned  in 
New  York  Bay  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  last. 
She  was  outward  bound  at  the  time.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  disaster  we  condense  from  the 
Daily  Times: 

“ The  fire  originated  in  the  between  decks,  aft,  and 
was  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a lamp.  The  carpenter 
had  gone  below,  in  company  with  a boy,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  stores  for  the  steerage  passengers,  eighteen 
in  number,  and  while  thus  engaged  the  boy  let  the  lamp 
fall ; it  broke,  and  set  fire  to  the  cotton  stowed  near  by, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  smoke  was  so  dense  as  to  defy 
the  exertions  of  the  men  sent  below  to  extinguish  the 
flames. 

“ The  Harbor  Police  steamboat  Magnolia,  with  a squad 
of  fifteen  men  on  board,  being  near  at  hand,  drawing 
shad-poles,  immediately  repaired  to  the  ship  and  removed 
the  crew  and  passengers,  nearly  all  the  cabin  furniture, 
ship’s  sails,  some  rigging,  captain’s  sextants  and  other 
instruments. 

“The  crews  of  Brazilian  corvette  Donna  Isabel  and 
of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  M'Lane  were  early 
on  board,  and  in  a very  short  time  cut  adrift  and  sent 
down  the  sails  of  the  burning  vessel,  which  were  brought 
ashore  by  the  police-boat. 

“ Tlie  steam-tugs  Mercury  and  Samson  and  the  steam 
ferry-boat  Bedford,  all  of  which  have  the  Worthington 
pumps  on  board,  were  soon  alongside,  and  numerous 
streams  of  water  were  thrown  into  the  ship.  The  anch- 
ors  of  the  burning  vessel  having  been  slipped  she  was 
towed  ashore,  between  Bedlow’s  and  Gibbet  Island,  where 
she  grounded  head  to  the  wind.  This  circumstance 
caused  the  fire  to  work  forward  slowly.  In  spite  of  ev- 
ery exertion  the  fire  gained  headway,  and  at  7}  p.m.  the 
mizzen-mast  fell  over  the  stem;  and  at  10}  p.m.  the  fire 
had  so  increased  that  the  mainmast  went  by  the  board, 
and  the  foremast  fell  soon  afterward.  At  12  o’clock  the 
whole  interior  of  the  ship  was  a mass  of  fire,  and  all 
hopes  of  saving  her  hull  had  been  abandoned. 

“ The  vessel  was  scuttled  where  there  is  but  sixteen 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  This  was  done  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  owners;  but  it  proved  a fatal  mistake,  as, 
had  she  been  sunk  at  the  point  where  she  lay  when  the 
fire  broke  out,  doubtless  her  hull  would  have  been 
saved." 

Vessel  and  cargo  are  estimated  at  $235,000: 
supposed  to  be  insured  in  Europe. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


AtJTUOB  or  “THE  DEAD  8ECBET,’’  “ AFTER  DARK," 
ETC.,  ETC. 


MISS  HALCOMBE’S  NARRATIVE  CON- 
CLUDED. 

* * * * * * 

July  Gtht — Eight  o’clock.  The  sun  is  shining 
in  a clear  sky.  I have  not  been  near  my  bed — 
I have  not  once  closed  my  weary,  wakeful  eyes. 
From  the  same  window  at  which  I looked  out 
into  the  darkness  of  last  night  I look  out  now 
at  the  bright  stillness  of  the  morning. 

I count  the  hours  that  have  passed  since  I 
escaped  to  the  shelter  of  this  room  by  my  own 
sensations — and  those  hours  seem  like  weeks. 

How  short  a time — and  yet  how  long  to  me — 
since  I sank  down  in  the  darkness  here,  on  the 
floor,  drenched  to  the  skin,  cramped  in  every 
limb,  cold  to  the  bones — a useless,  helpless, 
panic-stricken  creature. 

I hardly  know  when  I roused  myself.  I hard- 
ly know  when  I groped  my  way  back  to  the  bed- 
room, and  lighted  the  candle,  and  searched  (with 
a strange  ignorance  at  first  of  where  to  look 
for  them)  for  dry  clothes  to  warm  me.  The 
doing  of  these  things  is  in  my  mind,  but  not 
the  time  when  they  were  done. 

Can  I even  remember  when  the  chilled, 
cramped  feeling  left  me,  and  the  throbbing  heat 
came  in  its  place  ? 

Surely  it  was  before  the  sun  rose?  Yes;  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  three.  I remember  the 
time  by  the  sudden  brightness  and  clearness, 
the  feverish  strain  and  excitement  of  all  my 
faculties  which  came  with  it.  I remember  my 
resolution  to  control  myself,  to  wait  patiently, 
hour  after  hour,  rill  the  chance  offered  of  re- 
moving Laura  from  this  horrible  place,  without 
the  danger  of  immediate  discovery  and  pursuit. 
I remember  the  persuasion  settling  itself  in  my 
mind  that  the  words  those  two  men  had  said  to 
each  other  would  furnish  us,  not  only  with  our 
justification  for  leaving  the  house,  but  with  our 
weapons  of  defense  against  them  as  well.  I 
recall  the  impulse  that  awakened  in  me  to  pre- 
serve those  words  in  writing  exactly  as  they 
were  spoken,  while  the  time  was  my  own,  and 
while  my  memory  vividly  retained  them.  All 
this  I remember  plainly : there  is  no  confusion 
in  my  head  yet.  The  coming  in  here,  from 
the  bedroom,  with  my  pen  and  ink  and  paper, 
before  sunrise — the  sitting  down  at  the  widely- 
opened  window  to  get  all  the  air  I could  to  cool 
me — the  ceaseless  writing,  faster  and  faster, 
hotter  and  hotter,  driving  on,  more  and  more 
wakefully,  all  through  the  dreadful  interval  be- 
fore the  house  was  astir  again — how  clearly  I 
recall  it,  from  the  beginning  by  candle-light  to 
the  end  on  the  page  before  this  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  new  day ! 

Why  do  I sit  here  still  ? Why  do  I weary  my 
hot  eyes  and  my  burning  head  by  writing  more? 
Why  not  lie  down  and  rest  myself,  and  try  to 
quench  the  fever  that  consumes  me  in  sleep? 

I dare  not  attempt  it.  A fear  beyond  all 
other  fears  has  got  possession  of  me.  I am 
afraid  of  this  heat  that  parches  my  skin.  I am 
afraid  of  the  creeping  and  throbbing  that  I feel 
in  my  head.  If  I lie  down  now,  how  do  I know 
that  I may  have  the  sense  and  the  strength  to 
rise  again  ? 

Oh,  the  rain,  the  rain — the  cruel  rain  that 
chilled  me  last  night ! 

****** 

Nine  o’clock.  Was  it  nine  struck,  or  eight? 
Nine,  surely?  I am  shivering  again — shiver- 
ing, from  head  to  foot,  in  the  summer  air. 
Have  I been  sitting  here  asleep?  I don’t  know 
what  I have  been  doing. 

Oh,  my  God ! am  I going  to  be  Cl  ? 

Ill  at  such  a time  as  this ! No,  no ; not  ill. 
Only  cold.  So  cold,  so  cold! 

My  head — I am  sadly  afraid  of  my  head.  I 
can  write,  but  the  lines  all  run  together.  I see 
the  words.  Laura — I can  write  Laura,  and  see 
I write  it.  Eight  or  nine — which  was  it  ? 

So  cold,  so  cold — oh,  that  rain  last  night! — 
and  the  strokes  of  the  clock,  the  strokes  I can’t 
count,  keep  striking  in  my  head — 

v * * * * * 

NOTE. 

[At  this  place  the  entry  in  the  Diary  ceases 
to  be  legible.  The  two  or  three  lines  which  fol- 
low contain  fragments  of  words  only,  mingled 
with  blots  and  scratches  of  the  pen.  The  last 
marks  on  the  paper  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  first  two  letters  (L.  and  A.)  of  the  name  of 
Lady  Glyde. 

On  the  next  page  of  the  Diary  another  entry 
appears.  It  is  in  a man’s  handwriting,  large, 
bold,  and  firmly  regular;  and  the  date  is  “July 
the  13th.”  It  contains  these  lines :] 

[postscript  by  a sincere  friend.] 

The  illness  of  onr  excellent  Miss  Halcombe 
has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  an 
unexpected  intellectual  pleasure. 

I refer  to  the  perusal  (which  I have  just  com- 
pleted) of  this  interesting  Diary. 

There  are  many  hundred  pages  here.  I can 
lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  declare  that  every 
page  has  charmed,  refreshed,  delighted  me. 

To  a man  of  my  sentiments  it  is  unspeakably 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  this. 

Admirable  woman ! 

I refer  to  Miss  Halcombe. 

Stupendous  effort ! 

I refer  to  the  Diary. 

Yes ! these  pages  are  amazing.  The  tact 
which  I find  here,  the  discretion,  the  rare  cour- 
age, the  wonderful  power  of  memory,  the  accu- 
rate observation  of  character,  the  easy  grace  of 
style,  the  charming  outbursts  of  womanly  feel- 
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ing,  have  all  inexpressibty  increased  my  admira- 
tion of  this  sublime  creature,  of  this  magnificent 
Marian.  The  presentation  of  my  own  charac- 
ter is  masterly  in  the  extreme.  I certify,  with 
my  whole  heart,  to  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait. 
I feel  how  vivid  an  impression  I must  have  pro- 
duced to  have  been  painted  in  such  strong,  such 
rifb,  such  massive  colors  ns  these.  I lament 
afresh  the  cruel  necessity  which  sets  our  inter- 
ests at  variance,  and  opposes  us  to  each  other. 
Under  happier  circumstances  how  worthy  I 
should  have  been  of  Miss  Halcombe — how  wor- 
thy Miss  Halcombe  would  have  been  of  me  ! 

The  sentiments  which  animate  my  heart  as- 
sure me  that  the  lines  I have  just  written  ex- 
press a Profound  Truth. 

Those  sentiments  exalt  me  above  all  merely 
personal  considerations.  I bear  witness,  in  the 
most  disinterested  manner,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  stratagem  by  which  this  unparalleled  woman 
surprised  the  private  interview  between  Percival 
and  myself.  Also  to  the  marvelous  accuracy  of 
her  report  of  the  whole  conversation  from  its  be^ 
ginning  to  its  end. 

Those  sentiments  have  induced  me  to  offer  to 
the  unimpressionable  doctor  who  attends  on  hei 
my  vast  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  my  lumin- 
ous experience  of  the  more  subtle  resources 
which  medical  and  magnetic  science  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  mankind.  He  has  hitherto 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  my  assistance.  Mis- 
erable man ! 

Finally,  those  sentiments  dictate  the  lines — 
grateful,  sympathetic,  paternal  lines — which  ap- 
pear in  this  place.  I close  the  book.  My  strict 
sense  of  propriety  restores  it  (by  the  hands  of 
my  wife)  to  its  place  on  the  writer’s  table. 
Events  are  hurrying  me  away.  Circumstances 
are  guiding  me  to  serious  issues.  Vast  per- 
spectives of  success  unroll  themselves  before  my 
eyes.  I accomplish  my  destiny  with  a calmness 
which  is  terrible  to  myself.  Nothing  but  the 
homage  of  my  admiration  is  my  own.  I deposit 
it,  with  respectful  tenderness,  at  the  feet  of  Miss 
Halcombe. 

I breathe  my  wishes  for  her  recovery. 

I condole  with  her  on  the  inevitable  failure 
of  every  plan  that  she  has  formed  for  her  sister’s 
benefit.  At  the  same  time,  I entreat  her  to  be- 
lieve that  the  information  which  3 have  derived 
from  her  diary  will  in  no  respect  help  me  to 
contribute  to  that  failure.  It  simply  confirms 
the  plan  of  conduct  which  I had  previously  ar- 
ranged. I have  to  thank  these  pages  for  awak- 
ening the  finest  sensibilities  in  my  nature — no- 
thing more. 

To  a person  of  similar  sensibility  this  simple 
assertion  will  explain  and  excuse  every  thing. 

Miss  Halcombe  is  a person  of  similar  sensi- 
bility. In  that  persuasion,  I sign  myself, 

Fosco. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  FREDERICK  FAIR- 

LIE,  ESQ.,  OF  LIMMERIDGE  HOUSE.* 

It  is  the  grand  misfortune  of  my  life  that  no- 
body will  let  me  alone.  Why — I ask  every  body — 
why  worry  me  ? Nobody  answers  that  question ; 
and  nobody  lets  me  alone.  Relatives,  friends, 
and  strangers  all  combine  to  annoy  me.  What 
have  I done  ? I ask  myself,  I ask  my  servant, 
Louis,  fifty  times  a day — what  have  I done? 
Neither  of  us  can  tell.  Most  extraordinary ! 

The  last  annoyance  that  has  assailed  me  is 
the  annoyance  of  being  called  upon  to  write 
this  Narrative.  Is  a man  in  my  state  of  nerv- 
ous wretchedness  capable  of  writing  narratives? 
When  I put  this  extremely  reasonable  objection 
I am  told  that  certain  very  serious  events  relat- 
ing to  my  niece  have  happened  within  my  ex- 
perience, and  that  I am  the  fit  person  to  de- 
scribe them  on  that  account.  I am  threatened, 
if  I fail  to  exert  myself  in  the  manner  required, 
with  consequences  which  I can  not  so  much  as 
think  of  without  perfect  prostration.  There  is 
really  no  need  to  threaten  me.  Shattered  bv 
my  miserable  health  and  my  family  troubles,  I 
am  incapable  of  resistance.  If  you  insist,  you 
take  your  unjust  advantage  of  me,  and  I give 
way  immediately.  I will  endeavor  to  remem- 
ber what  I can  (under  protest),  and  to  write 
what  I can  (also  under  protest);  and  what  I 
can’t  remember  and  can’t  write  Louis  must  re- 
member and  write  for  me.  He  is  an  ass,  and  I 
am  an  invalid ; and  we  are  likely  to  make  all  sorts 
of  mistakes  between  us.  How  humiliating! 

I am  told  to  remember  dates.  Good  Heav- 
ens! I never  did  such  a thin£  in  my  life — how 
am  I to  begin  now  ? 

I have  asked  Louis.  lie  is  not  quite  such  an 
ass  as  I have  hitherto  supposed.  He  remembers 
the  date  of  the  event  within  a day  or  two— and 
I remember  the  name  of  the  person.  The  date 
was  either  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  of  July ; 
and  the  name  (in  my  opinion  a remarkably  vul- 
gar one)  was  Fanny. 

On  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  of  July  I was 
reclining,  in  my  usual  state,  surrounded  by  the 
various  objects  of  Art  which  I have  collected 
about  me  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  barbarous 
people  in  my  neighborhood.  That  is  to  say,  I 
had  the  photographs  of  my  pictures,  and  prints, 
and  coins,  and  so  forth,  all  about  me,  which  I 
intend,  one  of  these  days,  to  present  (the  pho- 
tographs, I mean,  if  the  clumsy  English  lan- 
guage will  let  me  mean  any  thing)— to  present 
to  the  Institute  at  Carlisle  (horrid  place !),  with 
a view  to  improving  the  tastes  of  the  Members 
(Goths  and  Vandal  to  a man).  It  might  be 
supposed  that  a gentleman  who  was  in  course  of 
conferring  a great  national  benefit  on  his  coun- 
trymen was  the  last  gentleman  in  the  world  to 
be  unfeelingly  worried  about  private  difficulties 
and  family  affairs.  Quite  a mistake,  I assure 
you,  in  my  case. 


* Tlie  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fairlie’a  Narrative  and 
other  Narratives  that  are  shortly  to  follow  it,  were  orig- 
-inaliy  obtainedjJorms  thesubjectof  an  explanation  which 
: >14  uppfcarWt  4 life!  period  of  the  Story. 
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However,  there  I was,  reclining,  with  my  art-  that  I should  inquire  what  the  deuce  he  meant  by  a grin,  I think  it  was  also  perfectly  natural  served,  invariably  brings  persons  in  the  lower 

treasures  about  me,  and  wanting  a quiet  morn-  by  making  his  appearance  when  I had  not  rung  that  I should  damn  him  for  grinning.  At  any  class  of  life  to  their  senses.  It  brought  Louis 

ing.  Because  I wanted  a quiet  morning,  of  my  bell.  I seldom  swear — it  is  such  an  un-  rate  I did.  to  his  senses.  He  was  so  obliging  ns  to  leave 

course  Louis  came  in.  It  was  perfectly  natural  gentlemanlike  habit — but  when  Louis  answered  This  rigorous  mode  of  treatment,  I have  ob-  off  grinning,  and  inform  me  that  a Young  Per- 
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Bist  on  the  girl’s  taking  the  other.  The  girl 
drank  the  tea,  and,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, solemnized  the  extraordinary  occasion 
five  minutes  afterward  by  fainting  dead  away 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Here,  again,  I use 
her  own  words.  Louis  thinks  they  were  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  secretion  of  tears.  I 
can’t  say  myself.  The  effort  of  listening  being 
quite  as  much  as  I could  manage,  my  eyes  were 
closed. 

Where  did  I leave  off?  Ah,  yes,  she  fainted 
after  drinking  a cup  of  tea  with  the  Countess ; 
a proceeding  which  might  have  interested  me 
if  I had  been  her  medical  man,  but  being  no- 
thing of  the  sort,  I felt  bored  by  hearing  of  it, 
nothing  more.  When  she  came  to  herself,  in 
half  an  hour’s  time,  she  was  on  the  sofa,  and 
nobody  was  with  her  but  the  landlady.  The 
Countess,  finding  it  too  late  to  remain  any  lon- 
ger at  the  inn,  had  gone  away  as  soon  as  the 
girl  showed  signs  of  recovering,  and  the  land- 
lady had  been  good  enough  to  help  her  up  stairs 
to  bed.  Left  by  herself,  she  had  felt  in  her  bo- 
som (I  regret  the  necessity  of  referring  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  a second  time),  and  had  found 
the  two  letters  there  quite  safe  but  very  much 
crumpled.  She  had  been  giddy  in  the  night, 
but  had  got  up  well  enough  to  travel  in  the 
morning.  She  had  put  the  letter  addressed  to 
that  obtrusive  stranger,  the  gentleman  in  Lon- 
don, into  the  post,  and  had  now  delivered  the 
other  letter  into  my  hands,  as  she  was  told. 

This  was  the  plain  truth ; and  though  she  could 
not  blame  herself  for  any  intentional  neglect, 
she  was  sadly  troubled  in  her  mind  and  sadly 
in  want  of  a word  of  advice.  At  this  point 
Louis  thinks  the  secretions  appeared  again. 

Perhaps  they  did ; but  it  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  to  mention  that,  at  this  point  also, 

I lost  my  patience,  opened  my  eyes,  and  inter- 
fered. 

“ What  is  the  purport  of  all  this  ?”  I inquired. 

My  niece’s  irrele- 
vant maid  stared,  and 

stood  speechless.  | 

.‘‘Endeavor  to  ex- 
plain,” I said  to  my 
servant.  “Translate 

me,  Louis.”  i i ! 

Louis  endeavored, 

and  translated.  In  ( 

other  words,  he  de- 
scended immediately  /vL  ( y 

into  a bottomless  pit  ' //M  ft 

of  confusion,  and  the  ^ f /p/X 

Young  Person  follow-  hr  f / l/vj/A 

ed  him  down.  I re-  Jj  / ///\nj  / 

ally  don’t  know  when  '/ Iff/M  > 

I have  been  so  amu-  r'P/'A 

sed.  I left  them  at  ( gj-f,  Jtlk'P/, 

the  bottom  of  the  pit 
as  long  as  they  di- 
verted  me.  When 
they  ceased  to  divert  I wa  / 
me, _ I exerted  my  in-  ‘ 1= 

ference  enabled  mej 

mentary  messages 
which  Miss  Halcombe  ' — — — , 

had  intrusted  to  the 

Countess  to  deliver.  “OH,  MY  GOD!  AM  I GOING  TO  BE  ILL?” 

She  was  afraid  the 

messages  might  have  been  of  great  importance 
to  her  mistress’s  interests.  Her  dread  of  Sir 
Percival  had  deterred  her  from  going  to  Black- 
water  Park  late  at  night  to  inquire  about  them  ; 
and  Miss  Halcombe’s  own  directions  to  her,  on 
no  account  to  miss  the  train  in  the  morning, 
had  prevented  her  from  waiting  at  the  inn  the 
next  day.  She  was  most  anxious  that  the  mis- 
fortune of  her  fainting-fit  should  not  lead  to  the 
second  misfortune  of  making  her  mistress  think 
her  neglectful,  and  she  would  humbly  beg  to  ask 
me  whether  I would  advise  her  to  write  her  ex- 
planations and  excuses  to  Miss  Halcombe,  re- 
questing to  receive  the  messages  by  letter,  if  it 
was  not  too  late.  I made  no  apologies  for  this 
extremely  prosy  paragraph.  I have  been  order- 
ed to  write  it.  There  are  people,  unaccounta- 
ble as  it  may  appear,  who  actually  take  more 
interest  in  what  my  niece’s  maid  said  to  me  on 
this  occasion  than  in  what  I said  to  my  niece’s 
maid.  Amusing  perversity ! 

“I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir, 
if  you  would  kindly  tell  me  what  I had  better 
do,”  remarked  the  Young  Person. 

“Let  things  stop  as  they  are,”  I said,  adapt- 
ing my  language  to  my  listener,  “/invaria- 
bly let  things  stop  as  they  are.  Yes.  Is  that 
all  ?” 

“If  you  think  it  would  be  a liberty  in  me, 

Sir,  to  write,  of  course  I wouldn’t  venture  to  do 
so.  But  I am  so  very  anxious  to  do  all  I can 
to  serve  my  mistress  faithfully — ” 

People  in  the  lower  class  of  life  never  know 
when  or  how  to  go  out  of  a room.  They  in- 
variably require  to  be  helped  out  by  their  bet- 
ters. I thought  it  high  time  to  help  the  Young 
Person  out.  I did  it  with  two  judicious  words : 

“Good  morning!” 

Something  outside  or  inside  this  singular 
girl  suddenly  creaked;  Louis,  who  was  looking 
at  her  (which  I was  rot),  says  she  creaked  when 
she  eourtciied.  Currons.  Was  it  her  shoe*,  her 


stays,  or  her  bones  ? Louis  thinks  it  was  her 
stays.  Most  extraordinary ! 

As  soon  as  I was  left  by  myself  I had  a little 
nap — I really  wanted  it.  When  I awoke  again 
I noticed  dear  Marian’s  letter.  If  I had  had  the 
least  idea  of  what  it  contained  I should  certain- 
ly not  have  attempted  to  open  it.  Being,  unfor- 
tunately for  myself,  quite  innocent  of  all  suspi- 
cion, I read  the  letter.  It  immediately  upset 
me  for  the  day. 

I am  by  nature  one  of  the  most  easy-tempered  • 
creatures  that  ever  lived — I make  allowances  for 
every  body,  and  I take  offense  at  nothing.  But, 
as  I have  before  remarked,  there  are  limits  to 
my  endurance.  I laid  down  Marian’s  letter, 
and  felt  myself— justly  felt  myself— an  injured 
man. 

I am  about  to  make  a remark.  It  is,  of 
course,  applicable  to  the  very  serious  matter 
now  under  notice,  or  I should  not  allow  it  to 
appear  in  this  place. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  sets  the  odious  self- 
ishness of  mankind  in  such  a repulsively  vivid 
light  as  the  treatment,  in  all  classes  of  society, 
which  the  Single  people  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  Married  people.  When  you  have  onco 
shown  yourself  too  considerate  and  self-denying 
to  add  a family  of  your  own  to  an  already  over- 
crowded population,  you  are  vindictively  marked 
out  by  your  married  friends,  who  have  no  sim- 
ilar consideration  and  no  similar  self-denial,  as 
the  recipient  of  half  their  conjugal  troubles  and 
the  born  friend  of  all  their  children.  Husbands 
and  wives  talk  of  the  cares  of  matrimony,  and 
bachelors  and  spinsters  bear  them.  Take  my 
own  case.  I considerately  remain  single,  and 
my  poor  dear  brother  Philip  inconsiderately 
marries.  WThat  does  he  do  when  he  dies  ? He 
leaves  his  daughter  to  me.  She  is  a swreet  girl. 
She  is  also  a dreadful  responsibility.  Why  lay 
her  on  my  shoulders  ? Because  I am  bound,  in 
the  harmless  character  of  a single  man,  to  re- 


I  received  no  an- 
swer. The  Young 
Person’s  face  became 
more  unfinished  than 
ever,  and  I think  she 
began  to  cry.  I cer- 
tainly saw  something 
moist  about  her  eyes. 
Tears  or  perspira- 
tion ? Louis  (whom 
I have  just  consult- 
ed) is  inclined  to 
think  tears.  He  is 
in  her  class  of  life, 
and  he  ought  to  know 
best.  Let  us  say  tears. 

Except  when  the 
refining  process  of 
Art  judiciously  re- 
moves from  them  all 
resemblance  to  Na- 
ture, I distinctly  ob- 
ject to  tears.  Tears 
are  scientifically  de- 
scribed as  a Secre- 
tion. I can  under- 
stand that  a secre- 
tion may  be  healthy 
or  unhealthy,  but  I 
can  not  see  the  in- 
terest of  a secretion 
from  a sentimental 
point  of  view.  Per- 
haps, my  own  secre- 
tions being  all  wrong 
together,  I am  a lit- 
tle prejudiced  on  the 
subject.  No  matter. 
I behaved  on  this  oc- 
casion with  all  possi- 
ble propriety  and 
feeling.  I closed  my 
eyes,  and  said  to 
Louis, 

“Endeavor  to  ascertain  what  she  means.” 

Louis  endeavored,  and  the  Young  Person  en- 
deavored. They  succeeded  in  confusing  each 
other  to  such  an  extent  that,  I am  bound  in 
common  gratitude  to  say,  they  really  amused 
me.  I think  I shall  send  for  them  again  when 
I am  in  low  spirits.  I have  just  mentioned  this 
idea  to  Louis.  Strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  make 
him  uncomfortable.  Poor  devil  1 

Surely  I am  not  expected  to  repeat  my  niece’s 
maid’s  explanation  of  her  tears,  interpreted  in 
the  English  of  my  Swiss  valet?  The  thing  is 
manifestly  impossible.  I can  give  my  own  im- 
pressions and  feelings  perhaps.  Will  that  do 
as  well  ? Please  say,  Yes. 

My  idea  is  that  she  began  by  telling  me 
(through  Louis)  that  her  master  had  dismissed 
her  from  her  mistress’s  service.  (Observe, 
throughout,  the  strange  irrelevancy  of  the 
Young  Person.  Was  it  my  fault  that  she  had 
lost  her  place  ?)  On  her  dismissal  she  had  gone 
to  the  inn  to  sleep.  (/ don’t  keep  the  inn ; why 
mention  it  to  me?)  Between  six  o’clock  and 
seven  Miss  Halcombe  had  come  to  say  good-by, 
and  had  given  her  two  letters : one  for  me  and 
one  for  a gentleman  in  London.  (/  am  not  a 
gentleman  in  London — hang  the  gentleman  in 
London!)  She  had  carefully  put  the  tvro  let- 
ters into  her  bosom  (what  have  I to  do  with  her 
bosom  ?) ; she  had  been  very  unhappy  when 
Miss  Halcombe  had  gone  away  again;  she  had 
not  had  the  heart  to  put  bit  or  drop  between  her 
lips  till  it  was  near  bedtime ; and  then,  when  it 
was  close  on  nine  o’clock,  she  had  thought  she 
should  like  a cup  of  tea.  (Am  I responsible  for 
any  of  these  vulgar  fluctuations,  which  begin 
with  unhappiness  and  end  with  tea?)  Just  as 
she  was  warming  the  pot  (I  give  the  words  on 
the  authority  of  Louis,  who  says  he  knows  what 
they  mean,  and  wishes  to  explain;  but  I snub 
him  on  principle) — just  as  she  was  warming  the 
pot  the  door  opened,  and  she  was  struck  of  a 
heap  (her  own  words  again,  and  perfectly  unin- 
telligible this  time  to  Louis  as  well  as  to  my- 
self) by  the  appearance  in  the  inn  parlor  of 
her  ladyship,  the  Countess.  I give  my  niece’s 
maid’s  description  of  my  sister’s  title  with  a 
sense  of  the  highest  relish.  My  poor  dear  sis- 
ter is  a tiresome  woman  who  married  a foreign- 
er. To  resume : the  door  opened,  her  ladyship, 
the  Countess,  appeared  in  the  parlor,  and  the 
Young  Person  was  struck  of  a heap.  Most  re- 
markable ! 


HON.  JOHN  P.  POTTEK,  OF  WISCONSIN.—  Phot,  by  Beady— [See  Page  247.] 


son  was  outside  wanting  to  see  me.  He  added 
(with  the  odious  talkativeness  of  servants)  that 
her  name  was  Fanny. 

“ Who  is  Fanny  ?” 

“Lady  Glyde’s  maid,  Sir.” 

“What  does  Lady  Glyde’s  maid  want  with 
me?" 

“A  letter,  Sir — ” 

“Take  it.” 

“She  refuses  to  give  it  to  any  body  but  you, 
Sir.” 

“ Who  sends  the  letter  ? ” 

“Miss  Halcombe,  Sir.” 

The  moment  I heard  Miss  Halcombe’s  name 
I gave  up.  It  is  a habit  of  mine  always  to  give 
up  to  Miss  Halcombe.  I find,  by  experience, 
that  it  saves  noise.  I gave  up  on  this  occasion. 
Dear  Marian ! 

“Let  Lady  Glyde’s  maid  come  in,  Louis. 
Stop ! Do  her  shoes  creak?” 

I was  obliged  to  ask  the  question.  Creaking 
shoes  invariably  upset  me  for  the  day.  I was 
resigned  to  see  the  Young  Person,  but  I was  not 
resigned  to  let  the  Young  Person’s  shoes  upset 
me.  There  is  a limit  even  to  my  endurance. 

Louis  affirmed  distinctly  that  her  shoes  were 
to  be  depended  upon.  I waved  my  hand.  He 
introduced  her.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  she 
expressed  her  sense  of  embarrassment  by  shut- 
ting up  her  mouth  and  breathing  through  her 
nose  ? To  the  student  of  female  human  nature 
in  the  lower  orders,  surely  not. 

Let  me  do  the  girl  justice.  Her  shoes  did 
not  creak.  But  why  do  Young  Persons  in  serv- 
ice all  perspire  at  the  hands?  Why  have  they 
all  got  fat  noses  and  hard  cheeks  ? And  why 
are  their  faces  so  sadly  unfinished,  especially 
about  the  corners  of  the  eyelids?  I am  not 
strong  enough  to  think  deeply  myself  on  apy 
subject,  but  I appeal  to  professional  men  who 
are.  Why  have  we  no  variety  in  our  breed  of 
Young  Persons  ? 

“Yon  have  a letter  for  me  from  Miss  Hal- 
combe? Put  it  down  on  the  table,  please,  and 
don’t  upset  any  thing.  How  is  Miss  Halcombe  ?” 

“Very  well,  thank  you,  Sir.” 

“And  Lady  Glyde?” 


lieve  my  married  connections  of  all  their  own 
troubles.  I do  my  best  with  my  brother’s  re- 
sponsibility; I marry  my  niece,  with  infinite 
fuss  and  difficulty,  to  the  man  her  father  wanted 
her  to  marry.  She  and  her  husband  disagree, 
and  unpleasant  consequences  follow.  What 
does  she  do  with  those  consequences?  She 
transfers  them  to  me.  Why  transfer  them  to 
me?  Because  I am  bound,  in  the  harmless 
character  of  a single  man,  to  relieve  my  mar- 
ried connections  of  all  their  own  troubles.  Poor 
single  people  ! Poor  human  nature ! 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  Marian’s 
letter  threatened  me.  Every  body  threatens 
me.  All  sorts  of  horrors  were  to  fail  on  my  de- 
voted head  if  I hesitated  to  turn  Limmeridge 
House  into  an  asylum  for  my  niece  and  her 
misfortunes.  I did  hesitate,  nevertheless. 


I must  really  rest  a little  before  I can  get  on 
any  farther.  When  I have  reclined  for  a few 
minutes,  with  my  eyes  closed,  and  when  Louis 
has  refreshed  my  poor  aching  temples  with  a 
little  eau  de  Cologne,  I may  be  able  to  proceed. 

Her  ladyship,  the  Countess — 

No.  I am  able  to  proceed,  but  not  to  sit  up. 
I will  recline,  and  dictate.  Louis  has  a horrid 
accent,  but  he  knows  the  language  and  can  write; 
How  very  convenient ! 

Her  ladyship,  the  Countess,  explained  her  un- 
expected appearance  at  the  inn  by  telling  Fan- 
ny that  she  had  come  to  bring  one  or  two  little 
messages  which  Miss  Halcombe  in  her  hurry 
had  forgotten.  The  Young  Person  thereupon 
waited  anxiously  to  hear  what  the  messages 
were ; but  the  Countess  seemed  disinclined  to 
mention  them  (so  like  my  sister’s  tiresome  way !) 
until  Fanny  had  had  her  tea.  Her  ladyship 
was  surprisingly  kind  and  thoughtful  about  it 
(extremely  unlike  my  sister),  and  said,  “I  am 
sure,  my  poor  girl,  you  must  want  your  tea.  We 
can  let  the  messages  wait  till  afterward.  Come, 
come,  if  nothing  else  will  put  you  at  your  case, 
I’ll  make  the  tea  and  have  a cup  with  you.”  I 
think  those  were  the  words,  as  reported  excitably 
in  my  presence  by  the  Young  Person.  At  any 
rate,  the  Countess  insisted  on  making  the  tea, 
and  carried  her  ridiculous  ostentation  of  humil- 
ity so  far  as  to  take  one  cup  herself  and  to  in- 


RECOGNITION. 


Could  we  believe  when  life  is  o'er, 

When  turns  to  dust  this  weary  head, 
When  these  cold  lips  shall  speak  no  more, 
Sunk  to  the  silence  of  the  dead; 

That  in  that  starry  world  beyond, 
Unclouded  by  one  human  care, 

No  well-known  form  shall  bless  our  gaze, 
No  loved  or  lost  one  linger  there: 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


A Fair  Excuse.— Our  fair  cousin  Fanny  (we  dare 
net  give  her  surname)  says  she  really  is  surprised  at  the 
ridiculous  complaints  which  men  keep  making  about 
Crinoline;  for  of  course  they  must  admit  that  the  widest 
^ of  wide  petticoats  cover  but  two  feet ! 

Very  evident. — A discerning  friend  of  ours  told  us, 
a short  time  back,  that  in  his  opinion  “there  was  nothing 
like  humbug  in  this  world."  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  One  thing,  however,  is  pretty  certain  : if  there 
is  nothing  like  it,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a great  deal  of  the 
original  article  itself.  

A TRAP  TO  CATCH  LANDLADIES. 

Landlady.  “ I beg  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you  are  out  of 

gin  (produces  empty  bottle)."  . 

Tenant  “Impossible;  but  stop,  111  see.  (Goes  into 
bedroom , and  returns  with  a full  bottle.)  I thought 
you  were  wrong.  I must  tell  you  that  I got  these  two 
bottles  at  the  same  time.  The  bottle  you  hold  in  your 
hand  I put  in  the  cupboard  for  your  special  consumption 
—the  bottle  I have  here  I kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
other  room  for  my  own  private  use.  The  truth  is,  you 
drink  much  faster  than  I do.  Where  your  bottle  is  emp- 
ty, you  see  that  mine  is  scarcely  touched.  You  must  ex- 
cuse me,  it  is  not  1 that  am  out  of  gin,  but  rather  your- 
self." 

[The  Landlady  is  most  virtuously  indignant,  but  < 
dently  guilty .] 

“ Done  to  Rags.”— Austrian  finance. 

The  Cloak  op  Religion. — A Cardinal. 


A Triple  Hatful  op  Money.— HisHoliness  the  Pope 
appears  to  be  making  a good  tiling  out  of  the  tribulation 
with  which  his  paternal  heart  lias  been  afflicted.  In  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Cullen,  the  titular  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  Holy  Father  says,  “It  is  our  wish  that  you 
should  return  in  pur  name,  and  in  the  warmest  terms,  our 
sincere  thanks  to  your  faithful  clergy  nnd  people  for  the 
third  sum  of  £1000  which  they  have  offered  to  me  through 
you."  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lose  Peter’s  patri- 
mony ; but  the  loss  appears  likely  to  be  more  than  made 
up  to  him  in  Peter’s  pence. 

Uncommonly  Nice.— The  standing  dish  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies'  diuners  just  now  is  Gdteau  de  Savoie. 

A Hostile  Truth— You  know  the  number  of  friends 
a man  once  had  by  the  number  of  enemies  he  now  pos- 
sesses.   

Only  what  might  be  Extected.  — The  adhesion  of 
Savoy  to  France  is  the  work  of  venal  Savoyard  organs. 


The  Aet  op  Conversation. — A remark,  apparently 
neat,  but  upon  examination  exceedingly  hollow,  was  re- 
cently made  by  a misogynist  He  said,  Men  talk,  but 
with  women  it  is  the  converse.— The  Hermit  of  the  Hay- 
market. 


A Question  poe  Philologists.— Philosophers  are 
raising  the  impertinent  demand  whether  the  utter-most 
parts  of  the  Eaith  are  inhabited  solely  by  women  ? 


Wondeeful  Metamoephosis. — A teetotaler  was  seen, 
& day  or  two  ago,  to  turn  into  a publie-lionse ! 


A preternaturally  brilliant  tiling  was  said  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  the  other  day,  at  rehearsal. 
The  morning  was  extremely  wet.  Mr.  Paul  Bedford  was 
on  the  stage,  when  enter  to  him  Mr.  Toole.  Both  abused 
the  weather,  for  both  had  been  caught  In  a shower.  “I 
am  wet,"  observed  Mr.  Toole.  “ But  I ant  wetter,"  said 
Mr.  Bedford,  “and  as  my  part’s  over  I shall  retire  and 
dry."  “ Yes,"  said  a witty  author  ( not  translating), 

“ 1 Superfluous  lags  the  wetter  'un  on  the  stage.' " 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

Can  not  be  spoken  of  too  highly.  We  have  used  them, 
and  received  great  benefit  from  them.  They  were  rec- 
ommended te  us  by  one  of  our  best  physicians.  Try 
them,  reader,  if  you  are  suffering  from  any  of  the  com- 
plaints for  which  they  are  recommended.  — Concord 
Standard. 
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A GREAT  GOSPEL  PICTURE.— The 

Cheapest  Engraving  ever  Published.— Day- 
ton  & Co.’s  Magnificent  Engraving  of  Thorwaldsen's  SA- 
CKED STATUES  in  the  Cathedral  of  Copenhagen,  rep- 
resenting CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES,  36  inches  in 
length  and  24  inches  in  width. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Prime , Editor  of  New  York  Observer. 
Thorwaldsen's  Statuary.  — One  of  the  pictures 
bangs  in  our  study,  and  we  regard  the  work  as  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  the  wants  of  every  Christian  household. 

The  religious  Press  of  the  country  speak  in  enraptured 
terms  of  the  work,  and  recommend  its  introduction  into 
every  family  in  the  land.  The  proof-sheets  were  sold  at 
$36  each ; but  with  tbe  view  of  affording  every  family  an 
opportunity  to  possess  this  “instructive  picture,"  the 
proprietors  afford  it,  and  an  elegant  Bible  bound  in  vel- 
vet, for  $2  25,  the  25  ceiits  being  for  return  postage. 
$1  12  will  secure  a letter  of  Agency  with  one  copy  of  the 
Engraving.  $4  50  will  ensure  six  pictures,  postage  free, 
to  one  address.  Address 

DAYTON  & CO.,  37  Park  Row. 


LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 

— S.  CHAMBERS’S  ESTABLISHMENT,  the  old- 
est and  best  in  the  United  States,  has  always  an  ample 
supply  of  LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 
Children's  11’ardrobes,  Hats,  Bonnets , and  Robes  de  Cham- 
bre.  Tlie  only  establishment-  where  Ladies  and  Mer- 
chants can  at  all  times  procure  the  newest  and  best  Styles. 
S.  CHAMBERS  lias  secured  the  best  talent,  both  native 
and  foreign,  witli  a supply  by  each  steamer  of  the  newest 
Fashions.  Ladies  and  Merchants  supplied  at  the  lowest 
prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  S.  CHAMBERS,  No.  603 
Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


LE  BON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 

FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  patterns,  will  be  sent  for  30  cents. 

S.  T.  TAYIOB  & * 


Burnett’s  Gocoaine. 

Premature  Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  BumetCs  Cocoaine.  It  has  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  de- 
cay, and  to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair,  a single  ap- 
plication rendering  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

The  folioicing  testimonial  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  case  of 

Loss  of  Hair. 

Boston,  July  19, 1857. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co. : 

I can  not  refuse  to  state  the  salutary  effect,  in  my  own 
aggravated  case,  of  your  excellent  Hair  Oil — (Cocoaine). 

For  many  months  my  hair  had  been  falling  off,  until 
I was  fearful  of  losing  it  entirely.  The  skin  upon  my 
head  became  gradually  more  and  more  inflamed,  so  that 
I could  not  touch  it  without  pain.  This  irritated  condi- 
tion I attributed  to  the  use  of  various  advertised  hair 
washes,'whicli  I have  since  been  told  contain  camphene 
spirit 

By  the  advice  of  my  physician,  to  whom  you  had 
shown  your  process  of  purifying  the  Oil,  I commenced 
its  use  the  last  week  in  June.  The  first  application  al- 
layed the  itching  and  irritation ; in  three  or  four  days 
the  redness  and  tenderness  disappeared — the  hair  ceased 
to  fall,  and  I have  now  a thick  growth  of  new  hair.  I 
trust  that  others  similarly  afflicted,  will  be  induced  to 
try  the  same  remedy. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

SUSAN  R.  POPE. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  dealers,  generally,  at  50  cents  a bottle. 


Spring  Card. 

Our  importations  and  selections  of  all  choice 
fabrics  of  the  French  and  English  markets  suit- 
able for  our  city  trade,  have  been  received,  and 
are  now  ready.  They  embrace  many  beautiful 
styles  of  Cassimeres,  Spring  Coatings  and  Vest- 
ings of  our  own  special  designs,  to  be  found  no- 
where else.  Our  friends  would  do  well  to  make 
early  selections. 

Our  stock  of  Spring  Clothing  both  for  men 
and  boys  is  now  ready,  and  in  great  variety. 
Notwithstanding  the  well-known  superiority  of 
our  make  and  style,  we  are  prepared  to  sell  at 
the  lowest  figures  in  the  trade. 

DEVLIN,  HUDSON  & CO., 

258,  259,  and  260  Broadway. 

Established  in  1834, 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 


Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
commom  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


T ONDON  and  PARIS  WORLD  of 

-Li  FASHION. — Monthly — Price  $4  a year— Single 
copies  50  cents— arrives  here  about  tho  Twelfth  of  eacli 
month.  The  best  and  most  reliable  for  Fashions  actual- 
ly worn.  Contains  four  Colored  Fashion  Plates,  and 
one  plate  Milliner}-,  and  a full  size  paper  pattern  cut  out 
ready  for  use. 

WILLMER  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  WEDDING  EN- 
VELOPE, just  issued,  very  beautiful  (copyright 
secured),  at  Kverdkll’s  Wedding  Card  Depot,  No.  302 
Broadway,  cor.  Duane  Street.  Also,  French  Paih* 


A Card— $100. 

The  undersigned  will  pay  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS for  the  best  POEM  descriptive  of  Rembrandt 
Pcalc’s  Painting  of  “ THE  COURT  OF  DEATH,”  the 
Poem  to  consist  of  not  more  than  100  lines — the  award  to 
be  made  by  three  distinguished  American  Poets  (to  bo 
hereafter  named)  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July  next.  The 
names  of  the  authors  to  be  covered  by  seal  till  after  the 
decision,  and  only  the  selected  one  to  be  made  public. 

Address  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Court  of  Death- 

This  sublime  Painting,  by  REMBRANDT  PEALE,  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the 

Cooper  Institute, 

From  3 to  5j  and  7 to  9j  o'clock  P.  M.  Description  given 
at  4 and  8.  Admission,  25  cents.  FAC-SIMILE  COL- 
ORED ENGRAVINGS  of  the  Painting  (size,  23  by  31 
inches)  may  be  obtained  of  the  subscriber  at  the  unpre- 
cedented low  price  of  $1.  Mail  subscribers  will  add  four 
letter  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Engravings  rolled  and 
sent  with  perfect  safety.  They  may  also  be  obtained  at 
the  Exhibition,  Cooper  Institute. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  G.  Q,  COLTON, 

P.  O.  Box,  No.  3,391  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

DR.  J.  B.  IVIARCHISI'S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoca,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  Ac.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  Ac.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautions  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARCHISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“TREFELIO"  Cures  all  Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO"  Softens  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Beautifies  the  Skin. 

“ TREFELIO"  Eradicates  Humors. 
“TREFELIO"  50  cents  a bottle. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 


PIANOS,  Established  in 
1828.  Formerly  Dubois 
& Stodart,  and  Dubois, 
Bacon  A Chambers,  Bi- 
ble-House, comer  of  8th 
St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 


Improved  Over-strung-,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

N.  B. — Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  Ac.,  Ac. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CHILTON  ON  THE  CROTON, 

OR  RIVER  WATER. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKENZIE 
& O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  which  I alluded 
in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I consider  the 
artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filtering  medi- 
um to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose.  The  in- 
strument is  quite  durable,  nnd  only  requires  to  be  re- 
versed occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  McKENZIE  <fc  O'HARA, 
No.  564  4th  Street,  comer  of  Mercer. 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 


Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  Ac.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “ call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  Ac.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  4S  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


!!  SOMETHING  NEW!! 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied,  postage  paid.  Instructions  ac- 
company every  hemmer.  Send  for  a •circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The 

Great  Romance  of  the  Day! 

11,000  Copies  in  Four  Weeks! 

A plot  of  weird  and  mysterious  interest; 

The  most  subtle  and  delicate  analysis  of  character; 

Refined  criticism  on  the  master-pieces  of  Italian  art ; 

Exquisite  pictures  of  Italian  scenery; 

A style  of  the  utmost  purity,  simplicity  and  vigor; 
Constitute  the  attractions  of 

The  Marble  Faun: 

OR  THE 

Romance  of  Monte  Beni. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 
Author  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter,"  Ac. 

Opinions  of  tbo  English  and  American 
Press. 

The  cultivated  reader  will  mark  in  it  an  advance  and 
an  expansion.  It  is  the  best  book  yet  written  by  the  au- 
thor of  “ Tbe  Scarlet  Letter." — [London  Critic. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  I860  is  likely  to 
give  us,  whether  from  English,  French,  or  American 
sources.  Such  an  Italian  tale  we  have  not  had  Binco 
Herr  Andersen  wrote  his  “Improvisatore."  — [London 
Athenaeum. 

Never  before  has  Italy  inspired  a romance-writer  with 
a work  so  composite  in  its  elements,  so  perfect  in  their 
organic  harmouy.  - [London  Spectator. 

The  story  possesses  a seductive  enticement,  which  few 
will  be  inclined  to  resist.— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Many  of  the  scenes  are  harrowing  in  their  intensity  of 
excitement  * * * Every  way  worthy  of  tlie  high  and  pe- 
culiar fame  of  tho  writer.— [N.  Y.  Evening  Post 

We  are  charmed  beyond  expression  with  his  exquisite 
pictures  of  Italian  scenery  and  works  of  art— [N.  Y.  In- 
dependent 

“ The  Marble  Faun"  is  a book  which  might  well  make 
a new  era  in  novel  writing.  It  is  in  all  respects  superior 
to  anything  which  has  come  from  Mr.  Hawthorne's  pen. 
—[Boston  Sat  Express. 

Fascination  is  the  word  which  describes  the  emotion 
the  reader  of  “The  Marble  Faun"  will  experience. — 
[Boston  Sat.  Gazette. 

One  of  the  few  modern  books  which  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  * * * Full  of  feeling  and  fancy. — 
[Phila.  Press. 

No  such  living  picture  of  Italy  has  ever  been  trans- 
ferred to  paper. — [Buffalo  Courier. 

A fascinating  story.  • * • In  style,  this  book  is  a study. 
— [Taunton  Gazette. 

In  many  respects,  this  will  be  considered  the  most 
charming  of  Hawthorne’s  romances.  — [Springfield  Re- 
publican. 

We  believe  it  to  be  surpassed  in  fascination  by  no  ro- 
mance ever  written.  * * * There  is  a charm  in  every  line. 
— [Lynn  Reporter. 

* * * A prose  poem,  bearing  the  seal  of  inspiration  on 
every  page.— [Welcome  Guest. 

Strange  and  beautiful.  * * * By  far  the  best  thing  yet 
written  by  Hawthorne.— [Portland  Transcript. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  his  best 
work.— [Baltimore  Exchange. 

IN  TWO  VOLS.  16MO.  PRICE,  $1  50. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS, 

BOSTON, 

ESP  Copies  sent,  post-paid , to  any  address  in  the 
United  States , on  receipt  of  price. 

LOUISVILLE^  ARTE  SIAN  WATER,  ~ 

This  Natural  Minebat  Water,  now  very  extensive- 
ly used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

, S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  632  Broadway. 


CARD. 

A.  & G.  A.  Arnoux, 

So  long  and  reputably  known  as  Fashionable  Tailors, 
beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have  added  a 
department  for  Roys'  Clothing  to  their  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  finest  and  newest  styles  of  goods  will  be 
kept.  This  will  enable  our  customers  to  obtain  all  tlie 
goods  they  may  be  in  need  of  for  themselves  and  tlie 
male  part  of  their  families  at  our  house. 

521  Broadway, 

Under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


“CHAMPION’’ 

Fly  and  Musquito  Catcher.” 

Will  catch  1700  flies  in  a minute  1 No  Trap,  but  a 
Catcher.  A sample  will  be  sent  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  country  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  state. 

Send  for  circular  containing  full  particulars. 

Address  J.  T.  P.  TREAT, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Editors  inserting  this  advertisement,  and  sending  copy 
of  paper,  will  have  a sample  sent  them. 


Children’s  Fancy  Hats. 

In  obedience  to  a growing  demand  for  a high  order  of 

Dress  Hat  for  Children, 

we  have  just  opened  a new,  select  and  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  recent  importation  and  manufacture,  comprising 
every  desirable  description  nnd  pattern,  and  furnished 
in  tlie  most  appropriate  manner.  A general  assortment 
of  BOYS’  and  YOUTH’S  HATS  and  CAPS,  LADIES’ 
RIDING  HATS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

WARNCCK  & CO.,  Hatters, 

519  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


MADAME  RALLINGS, 

31S  Canai.  Street,  N.  Y., 

Has  opened  a superior  assortment  of  French  millinery. 
French  Putters  Bqunets  received  monthly. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


April  21,  I860.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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A World-Wide  Circulation!!! 

REPUBLISHED  IN  ENGLAND ! ! 

REPUBLISHED  IN  GERMANY!! 

30,000  Copies  of  the  English  Edition 
already  Sold!!! 


SAY  AND  SEAL. 

By  the  Author  of 
“WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD,” 
and  the  Author  of 
“DOLLARS  AND  CENTS.” 

3 vols.  12mo.  Price  $2  00. 

Just  Published, 

By  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co. 

We  aro  credibly  informed  that  during  the  few  weeks 
allowed  to  the  English  Publishers,  in  advance  of  the 
issue  of  the  work  in  this  country,  30,000  Corns  have 
been  Sold! 

In  further  evidence  of  its  great  popularity,  we  need 
only  say  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  furnish  the  book  as  rapidly  as  ordered. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  notices 

“The  authors  have  turned  their  intellectual  wealth 
to  the  best  purposes.  Such  books  are  better  than  hun- 
dreds of  mere  controversional  sermons.”  — R.  Shelton 
Mackenzie. 

“ Decidedly  tho  best  book  emanating  from  the  author- 
ess of  i Wide,  Wide  World.’  "-Inquirer. 

“A  delightful  book  it  is."— The  Press. 

“It  is  superior  to  ‘Wide,  Wide  World.’”  — North 
American. 

For  Sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  sent  by 
Mail,  Postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  Price  by  the  Publishers 
either  in  Money  or  Postage  Stamps. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  & CO., 

22  and  24  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Ladies  desiring  under  - linen 

READY  MADE  will  find  at  the  Store  987 
Broadway,  near  26th  St.  (i devoted  exclusively  to  this), 
an  assortment,  especially  for  “ EVERY-DAY  WEAR,” 
of  entirely  neat  and  trustworthy  make. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities,  he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  AND  FE- 

I RIODICALS Subscriptions  received  for  all  for- 

eign Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  &c.  Punctually  delivered  on  arrival  of  Steam- 
ers, or  sent  by  mall  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Priced  lists 
of  One  Thousand  different  publications  now  ready. 
WILLMER  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Watches  Given  Away ! ! 

A GIFT  valued  from  two  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars 
given  with  every  Book  sold  at  retail  prices. 

At  least  one  Watch  is  guaranteed  to  ev- 
ery twelve  Books! 

These  inducements  are  offered  by  the 

Suffolk  Exchange  Co., 

116  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

The  most  extensive  and  the  most  liberal  Gift  concern  in 
existence.  Send  for  a Catalogue.  Those  who  have  pat- 
ronized other  Gift  Houses  are  particularly  requested  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  our  terms.  Our  inducements 
aro  unrivalled,  and  put  all  others  in  the  shade. 

The  following  are  6ome  of  the  Gifts  to  purchasers  of 
books. 

English  Lever  Gold  Watches,  bunting  cases. 

Patent  Lever  “ “ “ “ 

Ladies’ Lever  “ “ open  face. 

Detached  Lever  Silver  Watches,  hunting  cases. 
Lepine  Silver  Watches,  open  face. 

Gold  Lockets,  various  sizes. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Gold  Chains,  various  styles. 
Ladies’  and  Gents’  Gold  Sleeve  Buttons  and  Studs, 
all  patterns. 

Gents'  Bosom  Pins,  new  and  rich  styles. 

Gold  Pencils  and  Pens. 

Ladies’  and  Gents’  Gold  Rings. 

Gold  Watch  Keys  and  Belt  Pins. 

A great  variety  of  Ladies’  Jewelry,  Pins  and  Ear 
drops,  comprising  all  the  styles  now  worn,  such  as 
Cameo,  Mosaic,  Gold  Stone,  Lava,  Florentine, 
&c.,  &e.,  &c. 

Gold  Bracelets,  all  styles. 

The  List  of  Books  comprises  a great  assortment  of 
standard  works  in  every  department  of  literature,  inter- 
esting to  tho  young  and  old.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a 
catalogue.  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any  address.  Ap- 

P*  SUFFOLK  EXCHANGE  COMPANY, 
116  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

C.  W.  Eldridge,  Treasurer. 


Quern's  Cod-Liver  Oil  Jelly 

The  only  certain  cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
all  kinds  of  Coughs,  is  taken  without  nausea. 

Also, 

Quern's  Patent  Jellified  Castor-OiL— The 

greasy  sensation  of  the  oil  is  obviated,  and  it  does  not 
cause  any  constipation  after  use.  It  is  the  best  purgative 
for  children.  To  be  had  at  the  Inventor’s  Office,  No.  135 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  at  all  respectable  druggists.  PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Agents,  No. 
15  Beekman  Street. 


Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp,  Dr.  H.  HIRSU- 
TE LI),  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  43S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  Bent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
mitil  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism,  and  Male 
*nd  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
®ay  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice.  □ | g |t|Ze0  fry 


THE 

BIBLICAL  REASON  WHY 

A HAND-BOOK  FOR 


30,000  Copies  sold  since  January  1st. 

EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 


Biblical  Students  & Sunday  School 
Teachers, 

AND  a 

GUIDE  TO  FAMILY  SCRIPTURE  READING. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  Gilt  side  and  back.  Price  $1  00. 

This  book  makes  the  Bible  a pleasant,  as  well  as  pro- 
found subject  of  study.  It  leaves  no  difficult  or  obscure 
point  unexplained.  It  renders  every  passage  clear.  It  is 
exactly  the  volume  that  every  family,  which  reads  at  all, 
imperatively  needs  to  place  beside  the  Bible  as  its  best 
companion. 

This  Volume  answers  1,493  Questions  in 
a clear  manner. 

“I  have  examined  the  “Biblical  F.eason  Why,”  and 
find  it  to  be  a repertory  of  facts  on  Biblical  subjects,  set 
forth  in  a plain  and  intelligible  way.  Indeed,  I am  Bur- 
prised  at  the  amount  of  matter  that  is  compressed  into 
this  volume.  For  use  in  families  and  schools  1 consider 
it  the  best  book  of  the  kind  I have  seen.” 

Rev.  JOHN  MoCLINTOCK,  D.D.,  L.L  D.,  President 
of  the  Troy  University,  and  Pastor  of  St.  Pauls  Church 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  New  York., 

Published  by  DICK  & FITZGERALD, 

No.  18  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

Also  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

Copies  of  the  above  Book  sent  by  Mail,  to  any  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

6^”  1000  Agents  wanted  in  every  section  of  the  Coun- 
try, to  sell  this  and  other  popular  books ; for  particulars 
address  the  publishers. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 


(From  “ The  Democrat.") 

Wheeler  & Wilson’s 
Sewing  Machine! 

WHO  WRITES  FOR  IT? 

SEND  FOR  A CIRCULAR,  AND  SEE. 

Office,  505  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  above  morceau  in  the  advertising  columns  of  a 
cotemporary  piqued  our  curiosity  to  know  who  were  tho 
Chief  Contributors  of  so  much  Romance,  Poetry  and 
Philosophy,  to  the  Mechanical  Literature  of  tho  age. 
We  accordingly  “ sent  for  a Circular.”  Not  even  the 
Ledger,  or  Appleton's  Encyclopaedia,  could  show  a more 
imposing  array  of  contributors.  Did  tlio  modesty  of 
Wheeler  & Wilson  permit  a resort  to  the  ordinary  dodges 
of  advertising,  we  should  meet  everywhere, 

Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  Machine. 

Mrs.  MARY  HOWITT  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Mrs.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Mbs.  E.  OAKES  SMITH  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Mrs.  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Mrs.  SARAII  JANE  HALE  WRITE3  FOR  IT. 

Mrs.  ALICE  B.  11AYEN  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  PULLAN  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rsv.  Dr.  VINTON  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  STORKS  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  PRIME  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Dr.  STEVENS  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  OSGOOD  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  LEAVITT  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  BRIGHT  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  FLOY  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Dr.  ABEIL  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  PORTER  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  CHURCH  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  Db.  BIDWELL  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  GORHAM  D.  ABBOTT  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Rev.  A.  A.  LIVERMORE  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Hon.  N.  P.  BANKS  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

IIon.  HORACE  GREELEY  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Hon.  Judge  MEIGS  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Gen.  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

Db.  A.  K.  GARDNER  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

N.  P.  WILLIS  WRITES  FOR  IT. 

C.  D.  STUART  WRITES  FOR  IT, 
and,  if  current  reports  be  true,  21,306  others  ‘wrote  for 
it’  the  past  year,  and  we  doubt  not  it  would  pay  weU  for 
50,000  more  to  ‘write  for  it’  the  present  year.” 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  TRAVEL?  — If 

so,  secure  at  once  a copy  of 
NORTON’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  EUROPE, 
which  you  will  find  a complete  guide  as  to  Hotels, 
Routes,  Expenses,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a new  Railway  Map, 
for  an  entire  tour  through  Europe.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
age free,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON,  Agent  for  Libraries, 

Irving  Building,  594  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  REMAIN  AT 

HOME? — If  so,  you  will  secure  at  once  a copy  of 
NORTON'S  HAND-BOOK  TO  EUROPE, 
Giving  a complete  and  perfect  view  of  all  the  principal 
cities  and  places  of  interest  in  Europe,  including,  also, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Sent  by  mail, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON,  Agent  for  Libraries, 

Irving  Building,  New  York. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

J.  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  whicli  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

“HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AND  GET 

PAID  FOR  IT.”— AGENTS. — Young  men— and  women 
also — Teachers,  Preachers,  and  others,  who  may  wish  to 
engage  in  a local  or  traveling  agency  for  our  Books, 
Journals,  etc.,  may  have  full  particulars  by  return  mail, 
by  addressing  the  publishers  as  follows:  Fowler  and 
Wells,  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS, 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OP  IIIS  PHILADELPHIA  BAB, 

Tells  you  how  to  draw  up  Partnership  Papers,  Bonds 
and  Mortgages,  Affidavits,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Notes  and 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  gives  general  forms  for  Agree- 
ments of  all  kinds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Leases,  Petitions,  Re- 
ceipts and  Releases. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Laws  for  the  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  with  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  and 
amount  and  kind  of  property  exempt  from  execution,  in 
every  State ; also  how  to  make  an  Assignment  properly, 
with  forms  for  Composition  with  Creditors,  and  the  In- 
solvent Laws  of  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  legal  relations 
existing  between  Guardian  and  Ward,  Master  and  Ap- 
prentice, and  Landlord  and  Tenant;  also,  wliat  consti- 
tutes Libel  and  Slander,  and  the  law  as  to  Marriage 
Dower,  the  Wife’s  Right  in  Property,  Divorce  and  Ali- 
mony. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Mechan- 
ic’s Liens  in  every  State,  and  the  Naturalization  Laws 
of  this  country,  and  how  to  comply  with  the  same ; also, 
the  Law  concerning  Pensions,  and  how  to  obtain  one,  and 
the  Pre-emption  Laws  to  Public  Lands. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Patents, 
with  mode  of  procedure  in  obtaining  one,  with  Interfer- 
ences, Assignments  and  Table  of  Fees ; also,  how  to 
make  your  Will,  and  how  to  Administer  on  an  Estate, 
with  the  law  and  requirements  thereof,  in  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  meaning  of  Law 
Terms  in  general  use,  and  explains  to  you  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  J udicial  Powers  of  both  the  General 
and  State  Governments;  also,  how  to  keep  out  of  law,  by 
showing  how  to  do  your  business  legally,  thus  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  property  and  vexatious  litigation  by  its 
timely  consultation. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS  contains  384  pages,  printed  in  a clear  and 
open  type,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  neatly  bound  and 
postage  paid,  to  every  Farmer,  every  Mechanic,  every 
Man  of  Business,  and  everybody  in  every  State,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  00,  or  in  law  style  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  terprising  meif  ev- 
erywhere, iu  selling  the  above  work,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  the  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  St. , Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOWLER  AND  WELLS’S 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 

308  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

All  kinds  of  business  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office 
done  in  ttie  most  prompt  aud  satisfactory  manner  on 
reasonable  terms. 


Parlor  Glees,  with  Piano  Accompani- 
ments. 

TIIe  PARLOR  GLEE  BOOK,  containing  the  princi- 
pal Songs  and  Choruses  performed  by  “ Ordway’s 
Aiolians,”  nearly  20  choice  Piano  Songs,  the  usual  price 
of  which  is  25  cents  each,  for  $1  00.  Sent  by  mail,  post 
paid , on  receipt  of  tiie  price.  Published  by  OLIVER 
HIXSON  & CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CONSUMERS  OF  SAUCE 

Will  please  observe  that  every  new  Sauce  brought  be- 
fore the  public  seeks  to  establish  itself  on  tiie  merits  of 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  thereby  giving  unwilling  testimo- 
ny to  the  unrivaled  excellence  of  “Lea  & Perrins’ 
Worcestershire  Sauce.” 

J Ollri  DUNCAN  & SONS,  No.  405  Broadway, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell,  by  subscription,  PARTON’S  LIFE  OF  AN- 
DREW JACKSON,  to  be  completed  in  three  large  8vo 
volumes,  with  steel  Portraits,  price  in  plain  binding, 
$2  50  per  volume.  This  is  one  of  the  most  salable  books 
ever  published  in  this  country.  Two  volumes  are  now 
ready,  and  the  third  will  be  issued  next  August.  It  is, 
consequently,  now  the  best  time  to  canvass  for  it.  None 
but  the  best  Agents  abe  wanted,  and  to  such  liberal 
commissions  are  given,  with  exclusive  territory. 
Published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS, 

Nos.  5 and  7 Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer’s  No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 

Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 

HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  aud  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


Barney’s  Opera  Perfume. 

Dedicated  to  Mlle.  Adelina  Patti. 

A newand  elegant  Perfume,  exhaling  the  most  delight- 
ful aud  exquisite  odors ; as  truly  fascinating  as  the  beau- 
tiful photographic  likeness  which  adorns  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  by  J.  W.  Norcrosb  & Co.,  91  Fulton  Street. 
Retailed  by  all  Druggists  aud  Fancy  Good  Dealers. 


Stop  Bleeding— Stop  Spitting  Blood. 

REMEDY  HEADY.  — A certain  cure  for 

Hemorrhage  and  all  derangements  of  the  secre- 
tions. Highest  testimonials.  Send  for  circular.  In 
boxes  containing  12  powders  at  $2,  or  sent  by  mail  in  en- 
velopes; 6 powders  for  $1  12.  Sold  by  S.  T.  MUNSON, 
Agent,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  No.  143  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


i NTI- ARTHRITIC  WINE.— A CERTAIN 

L CUKE  FOR 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

15  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


WHO  HAS  NOT  HEARD  OF 

SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA?  How  many  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  it  has  cured  their  ailments, 
raised  them  from  a bed  of  sickness  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  strength?  We  wish  every  one  to  benefit  by 
it,  and  all  persons  requiring  the  genuine  article  should 
ask  for  SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA,  and  take  uo  other. 


Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  tho  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  tkc.,  there  is  no  ona  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 


Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


(From  the  Providence  Journal.) 

“Dr.  Ilalsted’s  system  of  treatment  has  been  approved 
by  some  of  oqr  most  intelligent  citizens,  and  has  received 
the  most  flattering  commendations  in  all  parts  of  tha 
country.”  See  Circular,  sent  gratis.  Address  Round 
Hill  Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


WANTED. 

A FEMALE  AGENT  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND 
Town  in  the  United  States,  to  sell  a patent  article 
required  by  every  woman.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  $20,  and  furnish  good  reference.  Those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Female  Diseases 
preferred.  Such  persons  will  find  this  a profitable  un- 
dertaking. 

Apply  to  HALSEY  & KING, 

168  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ffl*  1 /"IfY  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 

tJP  X witli  $10  Stencil  Tools.  Address  JOHN 

MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


|5p*  Every  Number  of  Harter's  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half— 
more  reading  than  any  other  iu  the  country. 


Close  of  the  Tenth  Year  and  Twentieth 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  Cxx.]  CONTENTS.  [May. 

LOUNGINGS  IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE 
PIONEERS.— II.  RALEIGH  AND  HIS  CITY. 

Illustrations. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh Repose. — A 

Bad  Investment. — The  Relay. — Great  Bridge.— Dismal 
Swamp  Canal.— Gretna  Green. — Elizabeth  City.  — An 

Impracticable.  — Grand  Trunk  Railway Live-Oak. — 

The  Beach.  — Roanoke  Island.  — Hope. — Charity. — An 
Eminent  Banker.— Site  of  Roanoke. — Retreat  of  the  Ex-, 
pedition. — After  Dinner.  « 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  No.  I.  By  E.  G.  Squike. 

Illustbations.  — Mound  on  Tonnewanda  Island. — 
Ancient  Work  in  New  Hampshire.  — Ancient  Work, 
Montgomery  County,  New  York  — Ancient  Work  near 
Buffalo. — Ancient  Work  near  Auburn. — View  of  Auburn 

Work. — Ancient  Work,  Genessce  County,  New  York 

View  of  the  Work — Ancient  Work,  Erie  County,  New 
York. — Ancient  Work,  Ontario  County,  New  York. — 
Ancient  Work  near  Geneva. — Castle  Combe,  England. 

— Map  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Scioto  Valley,  Ohio 

Great  Mound  near  Miamisburgli. — Great  Mound  of  Ca- 
hokia.— Mound  and  Circle  near  Blennerhassett's  Island. 

THE  SILK-WORM. 

Illustbations— The  Silk-Worm  Butterfly— F.ggg. 
— Moulting. — Cast-off  Skin. — Worm  at  Maturity. — Scales 
and  Hairs. — Fore- Leg  and  Hook. — Head  of  Worm. — 
Heart. — Cocoon. — Interior. — Silk  Bag  and  Intestines. — 

Small  Bag  and  Artery. — Stomach. — Body Embryo 

Cocoon  begun.  — Laying  Silk. — Interior  of  Coceon 

Chrysalis. — Cast  off- Skin  of  Caterpillar. 

MISS  MUFFET  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

MILTON. 

ROSALIND  NEWCOMB. 

HOW  A FRENCH  KING  ONCE  OVERTHREW 
THE  PAPACY. 

THE  O’ CONORS  OF  CASTLE  CONOR.  By  An- 
thony Trollope. 

MARY  REYNOLDS:  A CASE  OF  DOUBLE  CON- 
CIOUSNESS.  By  Rev.  William  S.  Plumkr,  D.D. 

AFTER  THE  FUNERAL.  By  R II.  Stoddabd. 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Chapter  IV.  A Black  Sheep. 

Illustrations.— A Black  Sheep.— Where  the  Sugar 
goes.— Bessy’s  Reflections. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE’S  LAST  SKETCH. 

OUR  CEMETERIES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

MASTER  CHARLEYS  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

Illustrations.  — Training.—  Practicing— Dieting. 
Study — Weighing. — In  the  Ring— Interference  of  the 
Authorities. 

FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

Illustration s— Street  Costume.— Promenado 
Dress. 


TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 OO 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tbn  Sbb- 
sobiuebs. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine''  muRt  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisiiees, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yoek. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year • 8* 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  Ono  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twflvb 
or  Twenty-five  Ituhscriiikks. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  tor  Advertising—  Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

0 n g i n a I Wm  Sfiuare’ New  York- 
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AT  CHARLESTON. 

Scene,  a Bedroom;  Time,  Midnight.  Exhausted  Delegates,  &c.,  occupying  every  nook  and  corner — Closets,  Mantelpiece,  on  Table  and  under.  Enter  two  of  the  Enter rifed  from  New  York. 
“Hello  Jim!  where’s  them  beds  of  our’n  we  paid  $5  00  in  advance  for,  eh?  This  won’t  do.  I think  we’ll  have  to  clean  this  ranch  out.” 

Weak  and  Agueish  Delegate  from  Illinois,  in  corner,  sags  a short  prayer,  and  wants  to  go  home. 

Jim  Qoq.~)  “ Sail  in.  Hi,  hi,  hi !"  (The  sequel  is  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination.) 


GEORGE  G.  EVANS’ 

Gift  Book  Establishment, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Valuable  Gifts 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1860. 

IMPORTANT  TO  BOOK  BUYERS! 

Owing  to  the  extensive  patronage  bestowed  upon  the 

ORIGINAL  GIFT-BOOK  ENTERPRISE, 
INSTITUTED  IN  1654, 
nv 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

And  now  permanently  located  in  the  large  Iron  Building, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

And,  from  the  increased  facilities  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  inducements  offered  by  the  leading  manufactu- 
rers and  publishers,  ho  is  now  prepared  to  distribute 

More  Valuable  Gifts 

Than  heretofore  to  all  who  patronize  his  liberal  method 
of  disposing  of  New  and  Standard  works,  and  to  award 
A LARGER  PER  CENTAGE  TO  AGENTS, 
Than  any  other  establishment  in  the  country. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A BOOK, 

6 END  TO 

THE  HEADQUARTERS 

OF 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  OLDEST  AND 

LARGEST  GIFT-BOOK  ENTERPRISE 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

fitof>js*sx4;  V 


Where  all  books  arc  sold  at  the  publisher's  lowest  prices, 
and  you  have  the 

ADVANTAGE 
of  receiving 

A HANDSOME  PRESENT, 

IVorth  from  50  cents  to  100  Dollars, 

WITH  EACH  BOOK. 

YOU  CAN  ORDER  ANY  BOOKS  that  you  may 
want,  (of  a moral  character,)  in  any  department  of  litera- 
ture, of  which  the  retail  price  is  $1,  or  more,  and,  if  in 
print,  they  will  bo  furnished  at  the  publisher's  prices, 
and  promptly  sent,  accompanied  with  Gifts,  to  any  part 
of  tiio  world. 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  to  all 
who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders. 

SEND  FOR  A CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  of 
Books,  which  contains  a full  description  of  over  16,000 
volumes,  comprising  the  writings  of  all  the  popular  nnd 
standard  authors  of  the  age.  This  Catalogue  will' be 
sent  free. 

SELECT  YOUR  BOOKS,  enclose  tho  price,  with  the 
amount  required  for  postage,  and  one  trial  will  satisfy 
you  that  the  best  place  in  the  country  to  purchase  books 

is  at 

THE  EXTENSIVE 

GIFT-BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

IN  SENDING  FOR  BOOKS, 

The  title  only  should  be  used;  the  writing  plain:  and, 
to  nvoid  mistakes,  give  the  name,  post-office,  county,  and 
State. 

An  Order  for  Ten  Books , and  upwards,  should  bo  sent 
by  Express,  if  possible,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  by  Mail,  un- 
less at  a great  distance. 

When  Books  are  ordered  by  Express,  tho  money  re- 
quired to  prepay  postage  need  not  be  sent,  as  the  freight 
can  be  paid  upon  receipt  of  the  Books,  by  the  parties  or- 
dering them. 

All  Money , if  convenient,  should  be  sent  in  tho  form 
of  a draft,  payable  to  tho  order  of  G.  G.  EVANS,  as  it 
is  the  safest  plan. 

MONEY  MAY  BE  SENT  AT  OUR  RISK, 
Provided  it  is  enclosed  in  presence  of  tho  postmaster, 
properly  scaled,  and  witnessed  by  a respectable  and  re- 
sponsible person,  and  registered  according  to  law. 

Agents  Wanted, 

To  whom  greater  inducements  than  ever  are  offered. 

Any  person , either  male  or  female,  who  is  desirous 
of  engaging  in  an 

HONORABLE  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
Requiring  but  little  time,  and  no  outlay  of  money,  and 
by  which  they  can  obtain,  gratis, 

A VALUABLE  LIBRARY, 

A FINE  GOLD  WATCH  AND  CHAIN, 

A HANDSOME  SERVICE  OF  PLATE, 

A SPLENDID  SET  OF  JEWELRY, 
Or  any  of  the  choice  articles  enumerated  in  the  List  of 
Gifts,  can  do  so  by  acting  as  an  agent  for  this  establish- 
ment. 
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Any  person , in  any  part  of  the  country,  can  be  an 
agent,  simply  by  forming  a club,  sending  the  list  of 
books,  and  remitting  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
the  same. 

SEND  FOR  A CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF 
BOOKS, 

Which  will  be  sent,  gratis,  to  any  person  who  will  send 
for  it,  and  which  contains  a complete  list  of  Books,  Gifts, 
and  all  the  desired  information  relative  to  agcncicB  and 
the  formation  of  clubs. 

Koto  is  the  time , as  we  are  determined  to  maintain  the 
reputation  and  character  that  has  already  been  bestowed 
upon  this  establishment. 

And,  to  insure  prompt  attention  and  honorable  dealing, 
address  all  orders  to 

George  G.  Evans, 

Publisher,  and  Originator  of  the  Gift-Book  Enterprise, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

SENT  BY  EXPRESS 

bvebywheee. 


WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$13  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

SO  yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  atl4,Jjfc.  per  yd.. $4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 

Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

"W"  ARD,  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 


Mrs.  Winslow, 

EP  An  experienced  nurse  and  female  physician,  lias  a 
Soothing  Syrup  for  children  teething,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  process  of  teething  by  softening  the  gums,  re- 
ducing all  inflammation ; will  allay  all  pains,  and  is  sure 
to  regulate  the  bowels.  Depend  upon  it  mothers,  it  will 
give  rest  to  yourselves,  relief  and  health  to  your  infants; 
perfectly  safe  in  all  cases. 

Millions  of  bottles  are  sold  every  year  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  old  and  well  tried  remedy. 

[Price  only  25  Cents  a Bottle. 

None  genuine  unless  the  fac-similo  of  CURTIS  & 
PERKINS,  New  York,  is  on  the  outside  wrapper. 


PIANOS  AND  MELODEONS.  — Hal- 

let  & Cumston’s  Parlor  Grand  and  Square  Pianos, 
full  iron  frame  and  nil  modern  improvements.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Lowest  factory  prices.  S.  D.  & II.  AY. 
Smith’s  Melodcons,  of  every  style,  for  Parlor,  Church,  or 
School  use.  New  and  Secondhand  Pianos  to  rent  at  low 
rates.  A.  M.  KANOUSE,  435  Broadway. 


Here’s  Health  for  the  Million ! ! 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Vegetable  Sherry  Wine 

BITTERS! 

Palatable  and  Healtliy! 
Compos f. d of  Roots  and  Hebbo. 


For  Mechanics,  Farmers.  Clergymen,  and  Public  Men 
in  General.  No  medicine  can  be  better  adapted  for  their 
purpose. 

THY  THEM! 


AH  ye  lovers  of  good  Bitters  and  good  health,  and  you 
will  find  them  a cheap,  effectual,  and  pleasant  remedy. 
5,000,000  bottles  sold  last  year  ! 

Prepared  by  DR.  E.  E.  CLARKE,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  Inst 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
extemnl  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  nnd  will  alleviate 
pain  more  spt  edily  than  any  other  preparation.  Tor  nil 
Rheumntic  nnd  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
andasa  curative  for  Bores, Wounds.  Sprain  . Bruises, &C., 
its  soothing,  healing  nnd  jioweif.il  B'rengthenlng  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  nstoni-hnient  ot  all  who 
have  ever  given  it.  a trial.  Over  four  hit  dnd  certifi- 
cates of  r •markable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  tho 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia, 

To  which  we  call  the  attention  of  Country  DitCOOisTS 
and  the  Public  generally.  Put  tt|i  carefully  in  the  term 
of  Powder,  to  keep  in  any  climate.  For  sale  by  all 
Wholesale  Druggists. 

Mnnufac  ory  193  Spring  Street,  New  York. 


Ice  Pitchers.  Ice  Pitchers. 


Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables, 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 


A new  and  beautiful  style  of  ICE  PITCHERS; 

Also,  a general  assortment  of  new  and  beautiful 
PLATED  GOODS, 

Just  received  from  factory,  for  sale,  wholesale  and  r> 


iimiN  , No.  22  John  Street,  N.  Y. 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 
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Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


To  Advertisers. 


portionally , as  those  of  any  other  Week- 
ly or  Daily  Paper. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to 
those  wishing  to  Advertise  for  Three 
Months  or  more. 

Terms — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


agin  the  city,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  a flyin’  from 
the  gaff.  Hoorah!  ses  I,  fur  the  man  that  wins; 
and  if  yeou  goe3  in  fur  him,  Uncle  Jack,  yeou’ll 
be  Postmaster  jist  so  long  as  yeou  pleas. 

Furst  and  founnost,  tho’,  let  me  tell  yeou  how  I 
went  tew  Old  Virginny  tew  help  unkivver  the  mar- 
ble iinurtashun  of  Henry  Clay.  I told  yeou  how 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  me  fixed  up,  and  away  I went 
with  them  air  Natshunol  Rifles,  feelin’  jist  as  good 
as  ony  on  ’em.  We  went  down  tew  Richmond  in 
grate  stile,  and  I told  the  fellurs  heow  we  went  tew 
Madawaska  tew  fite  the  Brittisliurs;  and  a French 
fellur,  who  wos  a pieurnear  with  a big  and  dull 
axe,  told  ’em  heow  he  wos  a Nashurnal  Card  under 
a Mister  Louis  Phillips,  and  sung  about  “infants 
of  Pat  Rie,”  who  was  a continnerly  a “marchin’ 
on,”  which  he  called  a Marsells  Hymn,  but  which 
ben’t  in  the  regular  ’dishun  of  Watts  & Hopkins. 
All  this  tyme  we  was  a goin’  it  inter  Virginny,  I 
tell  j’eou,  and  a keepin’  the  konducter  awake  by 
shoin’  our  tickets. 

At  last  ses  he,  “ Richmond !”  and  thair  we  wos, 
and  thair  was  a cumpenny  all  reddy  to  receave  us, 
and  didn’t  they  give  three  chears  for  Corporol 
Downir  ”,  I tell  yeou ! Then  they  ’scorted  us  tew 
our  liotti,  a reg’lur  dubble-barril  affair  on  tew 
sides  ov  a street,  with  a bridge  atween  the  tew 
sides  up  stares  and  know  toll  tew  pay. 

Furst  we  all  tuk  a julup.  An’  I kept  it  up,  a 
puttin’  them  air  julups  deown  jist  so  long  as  I 
stay’d  thair ; an’  I tell  yeou,  no  wun  noes  what 
sweetun’d  lickur  is  till  they  drinks  julups.  If  I’d 
a dyed,  and  bin  sent  tew  Downinville,  and  berry’d 
in  the  gardin,  they’d  a bin  a mint  patch  thair  fur- 
ever.  Mint’s  a Virginny  institusbun. 


The  next  day  thair  was  the  paraid.  Cavalry  a 
prancin’  abouet  like  fun  on  all  sized  bosses,  and 
infantry  a marchin’  arter,  and  carrigcs  with  invited 
gests,  ov  which  I wos  wun.  I sot  along  side  ov 
“ Tyler  tew,”  who’s  a rampashus  Dimmercrat  now, 
and  has  a big  noes,  and  axed  me  tew  his  farm. 

’ ” Mr.  Dimmick,  from  Cape 
a pesky  spri  little  chap  he  is,  bein’  genutr 
” ~ C_.d — a set  ov 

catch  the  pennertenslierry  and  keep 

folks  tew  see  the 


The  Cheapest  and  Best 
Advertising  Medium  in  the 
Country. 


TheChefe  Marshall 

Cod,  an’  a pesky  sp.«  nmc  uuap  u«  is,  u< 
ally  tew  the  lied  of  the  Republic  Gard- 
fellurs  who  wr ’ ’ 
things  sort  ov  strate. 

Thair  wos  an  uncommun  lot  

immertashun  unkiver’d,  and  it  bete  Forth  ov  July, 
specially  fur  ladies  in  whoops.  I tell  yeou  tu  tell 
Sarah  Hale  that  air  set  on  ’em  maid  eout  ov  grape- 
vines I got  for  her  ain’t  a circumstance.  Wa’al, 
finolly,  they  all  got  fixed,  and  then  they  prev’d, 
and  a fellur  told  us  all  abeout  Mr.  Clay,  and  then 
they  tuk  the  sheet  of,  an*  tliar  he  stud.  It  deon’t 
amount  tew  much,  arter  awl,  and  wun’t  kumpair 
with  Crawford’s  Washington— a mitey  fine  peace 
of  brass  casting,  I tell  j’eou. 

Arter  the  norgurashun  thair  wos  a dinner,  tew 
wich  yeour  old  frend  Mister  Brooks  maid  a phlam- 
in’ speech,  as  did  others.  I,  bein’ called  upon,  and 
totully  unprepair’d,  drew  eout  my  old  Forth  o’  July 
oration,  oltur’d  ovur,  and  spoke  it  right  eout,  lick- 
urty-cut.  Mister  Botts  wasn’t  missed  a bit. 

The  next  day  the  sogers  went  away,  and  I sort 
o’  sounded  reound,  and  I writ  to  Mister  Buchanan : 
“Play  Hunter  agin  Wise,  jist  as  yeou  dew  tho 
New  Yorkers,  but  go  in  fur  Breckinridge.”  Neow 
yeou  see  if  he  deon’t  dew  jist  so. 

Then  I went  deown  tew  a plaice  they  calls  Roch- 
etts,  whair  I feound  the  old  piuk-stam  schunur  a 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 

A magnificently  Illustrated  Paper, 
Circulating  in  every  Section  of 
the  Union, 

Offers  unusual  inducements  to  those  who 
desire  to  bring  their  business  prominent- 
ly before  the  community. 

1.  Only  a limited  space  is  devoted  to 
Advertisements. 

2.  The  character  and  diffusion  of  the 
circulation  are  unequaled. 

3.  The  Paper  is  generally  preserved 
for  Binding. 

4.  Tho  Advertising  Pages  are  ren- 
dered attractive,  and  can  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

5.  None  but  the  most  respectable  class 
of  Advertisements  arc  admitted. 

C.  The  charges  are  not  as  large,  pro- 


THE DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 

We  devote  the  bulk  of  our  space  this  week  to  il- 
lustrations of  the  momentous  Convention  now  iu 
session  at  Charleston,  and  upon  the  fruit  of  whose 
labors  the  destiny  of  the  Union  may  depend.  We 
give  below  a picture  of  the  Delegates  leaving  the 
Charleston  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  23d ; on  page 
260,  a picture  of  the  gathering  in  the  area  of  the 
Convention  Hall ; and  on  pages  264  and  265,  a fine 
engraving  of  the  Convention  in  session  on  23d 
April.  These  pictures  explain  themselves,  and 
need  no  verbal  description. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  CHARLESTON. 

No.  IV. 

Tew  Major  Jack  Downing,  Downingsville,  Downing 
County,  Maine;  in  care  of  Mr.  Harper,  who'll 
send  it  in  print. 

Ciiakleston  Habbob,  April  16,  I860. 
IIeue  I be  at  last,  Uncle  Jack,  large  as  life  and 
twice  as  natturul,  with  the  schunur  ankurd  rite  off 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINATING  CONVENTION  LEAVING  THE  CHARLESTON  HOTEL  ON  THE  MORNING  OP  APRIL  23,  1860. 
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waitin’  fur  me,  and  we  got  aborde.  Every  wun  is 
neou  a goin’  where  we  wos  a goin’,  and  ’commerda- 
shuns  seem  to  be  kind  o’  scairs.  Enny  how,  lots 
an’  cords  ov  fellers  are  dyin’  tew  go,  but  can’t  raze 
the  wind. 

The  coste  ov  North  Karryliny  is  terrible  flat 
an  l missurabul,  and  they  air  ketchin’  a powerful 
grist  ov  shad  all  along  jist  neow,  wich  the  darkies 
fetch  of  tew  the  schunur,  and  traded  rite  pert. 
Tork  abeout  the  way  these  hear  fellurs  be  treated ; 
why,  tha  ben’t  no  wun  in  Downingville,  witheout 
it’s  the  hogs,  that  dus  so  little,  etes  so  much,  and 
doesn’t  dew  nuthin’  except  sleep  liarf  the  time. 
“ Unhappy  descendants  ov  Ham,”  the  porpetuol 
sicreterry  of  the  “ Downing  Fillanthropic  Socia- 
shun  for" byin’  brich-loaded  rifles  for  Regenuratin’ 
Kansas”  calls  ’em.  But  I calls  ’em  “ Happy  pack- 
ers away  ov  Bacon,”  and  eggs,  and  the  best  corn 
bred  ever  yeou  tasted. 

Wa’al,  arter  cruisin’  along  we  got  hear,  and  as 
we  went  buy  old  Fort  Moultry,  whar  Gin’ral  Jack- 
sun  had  his  sogers  in  nullyficashun  ty’mes,  I run 
up  the  flannel  gridirun,  and  fired  the  old  swivel, 
“ bang.”  I kind  o’  guess  it  sort  o’  stir’d  up  the 
Armory  and  Knavery  fellers  thair ; an’  if  they’d  a 
knOan  whu  I wos,  the’d  a reciprekated  the  salute. 
As  it  wos,  it  was  like  Israel  Andrews’s  reciprosity 
treetv,  all  wun-sided. 

This  here  Charlestun’s  a sort  o’  low  place,  and 
most  on  it  looks  orful  old  and  stashunary.  The 
folks  look  as  tho’  they’d  oil  bin  tew  a ball  the  nite 
afore,  and  most  tirud  eout,  and  didn’t  keer  abeout 
duin’  much. 

The  furst  place  I went  tew  was  the  Kuryur  offis, 
before  wich  is  a Palmetter  tree,  which  is  the  arms 
of  South  Karryliner,  and  terribul  prickly  arms  ’tis 
“tew.  Then  they  tuk  me  tew  see  a grate  boar,  they 
sed,  and  ses  I,  “ I’m  a judge  of  SufTblks  and  Ches- 
turs;”  but  ’twan’t  no  hog,  but  a hoal  right  deonn 
ewer  so  menny  thousand  feat,  up  wich  the  water 
comes  a spoutin’.  They  calls  it  sum  hard  name, 
and  it’s  hard  drinkin’,  I tell  yeou,  but  good  for 
dispepsee. 

Talk  about  Funnell  Hall  Market  tew  Bosting. 
Why,  it  ain’t  a cirkunstans  tew  the  long  markets 
hear,  whair  ther’s  all  sorts  ov  green  garden  sars 
a’ready,  and  the  biggest  lot  ov  fat  darkies  ever 
yeou  seed  in  yeour  born  days,  and  whoppin’  grate 
turkey-buzzurds  a storkin’  reound  pickin’  up  offol. 
Tew  shute  won  ov  these  burds  is  tew  be  fined  ten 
dollurs  and  whipped  if  yu’re  a cullur’d  pussun,  for 
wich  they  haves  tew  pay  the  feller  that  laies  it  on 
half  a dollur  more,  wich  is  hard. 

It’s  a queer  place,  I tell  yeou,  and  they  taikes  it 
easy,  but  is  grate  on  firin’  up,  and  settles  their 
trubbles  acordin’  tew  a Kode,  by  wich  they  goes 
in  and  blazes  aweigli  tew  each  other,  jist  as  the 
Kongress  men  orter,  but  they  deon’t. 

Pollytics  is  hear  jist  as  ’tis  in  Maine,  only  t’uth- 
er  way.  Ther’s  folks  wot’s  got  oflis,  and  draws 
pay  from  Uncle  Sam,  and  thair’s  folks  wot  deon’t. 
Up  our  weigh  the  folks  wot  deon’t  go  agin  tho  in- 
sturtushun — deown  hear  they  goes  in  fur  it.  Up 
our  weigh  the  folks  wot  deon’t  goes  in  fur  git- 
tin’  cullur’d  peple  aweigh  from  deown  South  tew 
Kannady — deown  hear  they  goes  in  fur  gittin’  cul- 
lur’d peple  aweigh  from  Africy  to  bring  ’em  hear. 
And  they’  pollvtishunurs  keep  up  the  same  all-fired 
fuss  thair  and  here,  but  tew  each  plais  they  drinks 
tewgethcr  soshably,  and  deon’t  mene  a wurd  they 
say. 

Ev’ry  wun  bear’s  a preparin’  for  the  Conven- 
sbun,  jist  as  our  Portland  peple  lade  in  for  the 
Grate  Eastum,  that  didn’t  cum.  And  as  no  other 
convenshun  will  ever  cum  hear,  they’’ve  put  up 
prices  steep,  I tell  yew,  even  chargin’  ten  cents 
fur  a peace  of  pie,  that’s  legal  tender  for  fourpence 
happenny  the  wurld  over. 

Wa’al,  I’ve  got  tew  go  eout  and  look  ’reound, 
and  rite  tew  Mr.  Buchanan  who  we  can  best  bete 
Duglus  with,  for  bete  him  we’re  beound  tew. 

If  yeou  see  Sarah  Hale  by  herself,  tell  her  I’m 
true  as  steal,  and  with  luv  tew  all  inquirin’  frends, 
I be  3rour 

Luvin’  Nephew  till  Deth, 

Benjamin-  Downing,  3d. 
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TIIE  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

THE  State  Legislature  has  adjourned  at  last, 
leaving  a flavor  of  rottenness  in  the  public 
nostril.  The  session  opened  with  a Message  of 
Governor  Morgan  recommending  that  the  rail- 
roads be  plundered  in  order  to  spare  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  odium  of  increasing  the  taxes ; 
it  ended,  very  appropriately,  with  the  passage, 
over  that  same  Governor’s  veto,  of  the  city  rail- 
road bills  which  grant  away  to  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry — the  best  friends  of  the  legislators — the 
most  valuable  franchises  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  began  in  plunder,  it  ended  in  rot. 
At  too  late  an  hour  Edwin  D.  Morgan  be- 
thought himself  of  the  beauty  of  honesty  and 
the  vileness  of  corruption  ; but  the  lesson  lie 
had  taught  the  Legislature  in  his  Message — that 
all  was  fair  in  politics  so  long  as  it  helped  “ tho 
party” — was  too  well  remembered.  In  the  words 
of  a smart  assembly’man,  where  stealing  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  what  matters  it  whether  we 
steal  penny  loaves  or  silver  spoons  ? 

One  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  poli- 
ticians in  this  State  says  openly  that  the  pres- 
ent Legislature  is  the  most  corrupt  that  ever 
met  at  Albany.  ’Tis  saying  a good  deal.  The 
Know  Nothings  in  their  day  were  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  votes,  and  Democrats,  too, 
have  been  known  to  do  well  at  Albany.  But 
we  doubt,  on  the  whole,  whether  the  votes  on 
the  city  railroad  bills  and  the  Albany  and  Sus- 


I quehanna have  ever  been  paralleled.  To  grant, 
without  price  and  without  restriction,  to  a party 
of  unknown  men,  franchises  for  which  respons- 
ible citizens  had  vainly  offered  millions;  to 
make  over  to  George  Law  and  his  friends,  in 
perpetual  property,  the  best  streets  of  this  city  ; 
and  this  at  a time  when  municipal  taxation  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  a million  a year,  is 
certainly  a climax  of  audacity  which  thus  far 
has  never  been  surpassed  or  even  equaled. 

The  question  arises,  where  will  this  lead? 
Some  people  take  the  ground  that  the  unparal- 
leled corruptions  of  the  present  Legislature  are 
peculiar  to  the  Republicans.  Unquestionably 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  for  the  majority  in 
both  Houses  is  Republican.  But  some  of  the 
most  corrupt  men  in  both  Houses  are  Democrats. 
One  member,  who  was  elected  by  a county  ex- 
pressly to  defeat  the  fraudulent  demands  of 
a pretended  creditor  of  his  constituents,  was 
bought  up  by  that  creditor  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  has  steadily  worked 
against  his  county ; he  calls  himself  a Demo- 
crat. The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  others. 
In  a word,  though  in  this  State  the  Republic- 
ans have  been,  ns  a rule,  more  dishonest  in 
State  affairs  than  their  opponents,  careful  in- 
quiry discloses  the  fact  that  party  distinctions 
fail  to  account  for  the  general  rottenness  and 
profligacy  which  reign  at  Albany. 

The  inference  is  painful  and  humiliating — it 
is,  that  our  public  men  of  both  parties  are  so  de- 
graded that  they  can  not  safely  be  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

There  are  two  remedies — and  only  two — for 
the  evil ; one  is  a more  conscientious  discharge 
by  all  citizens  of  the  duty  of  voting;  the  other 
Is  armed  x-evolution.  If  every  citizen  in  the 
State  took  the  pains  to  vote,  and  to  ascertain 
something  of  the  character  of  the  man  he  voted 
for,  the  bulk  of  the  representatives  elected  would 
be  men  of  character.  There  is  no  community 
in  the  State  so  poor  that  it  can  not  spax-e  one 
good  man  to  go  to  Albany  for  three  months. 
Rogues  obtain  seats  in  the  Legislature  through 
the  supineness  of  tho  public.  People  say  that 
their  vote  will  not  be  missed,  and  neglect  going 
to  the  polls  ; or  if  they  go  there,  they  are  con- 
tent to  vote  their  party  ticket  without  inquiring 
into  the  character  of  the  men  whose  names  it 
bears.  The  first  plan  leaves  the  field  open  to 
rogues;  the  second  is  scarcely  less  fatal,  for 
every  one  knows  what  the  nominees  of  primary 
conventions  are  likely  to  be.  If  every  tax- 
payer and  honest  man  were  to  make  a sacred 
duty  of  going  to  the  polls,  and  of  voting — re- 
gardless of  part3r — for  no  man  of  whose  hones- 
ty he  did  not  feel  assured,  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  city  gridirons,  and  Albany  and  Susque- 
hanna infamies.  * 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  this 
State  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote,  knowingly,  the  remaining  alternative 
is  revolution.  Some  day  some  popular  leader 
or  demagogue  will  establish  an  understanding 
with  a few  legimcnts  of  militia,  and  will  sur- 
prise the  State  by  declai-ing  martial  law  some 
morning.  lie  will  easily  obtain  funds  for  the 
enterprise,  and  if  he  has  pluck  and  character, 
the  bulk  of  the  respectable  classes  will  sustain 
him.  He  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  State  arsenals,  in  seizing  the 
Governor,  and  dissolving  the  Legislature.  At 
the  rate  matters  have  progressed  latterly  pub- 
lic opinion  would  justify  him  in  trying  the  sev- 
eral leaders  of  the  latter  by  court-martial,  and 
hanging  a few  of  them.  A like  fate  might  be 
meted  out  to  some  of  the  great  agents  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  State,  and  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  this  city,  without  any  regrets  on  the  part 
of  the  people  at  large.  Matters  have  been  lat- 
terly tending  to  such  a pass  that  every  thing  is 
fast  ripening  for  a Bonaparte  ; a few  more  such 
sessions  as  tho  last,  and  a few  more  years  of 
neglect  of  voting,  and  every  citizen  of  standing 
will  be  ready  to  accept  a despot — as  the  least  of 
evils  offered  to  his  choice. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

The  Italian  war  of  1859  is  yielding  its  fruit. 
Bologna  and  the  best  part  of  the  Papal  States 
are  freed  from  the  shameless  tyranny  of  the 
Pope ; and  Piedmont  has  in  a few  weeks  doub- 
led her  territory  and  tripled  her  population. 
No  such  change  has  been  made  in  the  map  of 
Europe  since  the  famous  treaties  of  1815. 

There  are  three  points  in  these  transactions 
which  deserve  attention  on  this  side  the  water. 

The  first  is  the  deference  paid  by  Europe  to 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tuscany,  ./Emilia,  Modena,  and  Savoy 
have,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  transfeired  their 
sovereignty  by  popular  vote,  just  as  we  transfer 
power  from  President  to  President.  The  old 
European  idea  of  sovereignty  was  that  it  was 
inalienable  and  interminable  ; that  a man  could 
no  more  shake  off  his  allegiance  than  he  could 
change  his  color  or  his  shape  as  a human  be- 
ing. This  idea  was  stated  and  actually  en- 
forced by  Great  Britain  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living,  and  not  very  old  men  either. 
Now,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  acquiesce  calm- 
ly in  the  deliberate  transfer,  by  popular  vote,  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Tuscany  from  the  Grand 
Duke  and  of  the  iEmilian  Provinces  from  the 
Pope  to  the  King  of  Piedmont,  and  of  Savoy 


from  the  King  of  Piedmont  to  the  Emperor  of 
France.  Here  is  progress  indeed  ! 

Next,  the  conduct  of  the  Italians  of  the  north- 
ern Papal  States,  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mo- 
dena deserves  careful  remark.  It  has  been 
common  to  observe  that  no  race  was  fit  for  self- 
government  without  some  education  in  its  use. 
Even  De  Tocqueville  ascribes  the  frequent  rev- 
olutions in  France  to  the  disuse  of  popular  elec- 
tions in  the  communes.  This  idea  involved  the 
old  fallacy  which  the  Greek  humorist  expressed 
by  saying  that  no  man  should  go  into  the  water 
till  he  knew  how  to  swim.  Still,  so  many  fail- 
ures have  been  achieved  of  late  years  by  nations 
which  have  attempted  to  govern  themselves  that 
the  Italians — who  are  not  an  educated  people, 
and  who  have  been  trampled  under  foot  for  a 
scoi’e  of  generations — were  quite  plausibly  ac- 
cused by  loud  talkers  of  being  entirely  unfit  for 
the  autonomous  state.  See  how  the  event  has 
disproved  the  chai-gc ! Not  even  in  law-abiding 
America  or  constitutional  England  could  the 
people  have  behaved  with  more  wisdom,  and 
forbearance,  and  patience,  and  circumspection, 
and  high  sense  of  responsibility  than  the  Tus- 
cans, Amilians,  and  Parmese  have  evinced 
since  entire  liberty  was  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them.  Who  shall  venture  to  say  after  this  that 
such  or  such  a race  is  unfit  for  self-government  ? 

The  third  remarkable  feature  in  these  trans- 
actions is  the  unprecedented  disappearance  of 
local  jealousies  and  petty  feuds  between  city  and 
city,  and  state  and  state.  The  question  was  put 
to  the  people  of  the  states  newly  annexed  to 
Piedmont  whether  they  preferred  annexation  or 
a separate  political  existence,  and  the  vote  for 
the  latter  was  in  every  instance  so  small  as  hard- 
ly to  be  worth  recording.  Now,  no  feature  is 
more  prominent  throughout  the  political  histo- 
ry of  Italy  than  the  jealousies  which  have  al- 
ways prevailed  between  the  various  cities  and 
states  into  which  that  country  has  been  divided. 
Florence  has  always  been  at  war  with  Milan  and 
Venice;  Milan  could  not  abide  Turin;  Lucca 
has  been  choked  with  hatred  of  Florence;  the 
Bolognese  have  always  been  ready  for  war  with 
Padua ; Genoa  has  made  war  on  Leghorn,  and 
been  at  deadly  feud  with  Venice ; and  so  on 
throughoxxt  time.  The  history  of  modern  Italy 
is  little  else  than  the  record  of  endless  and 
bloody  feuds  between  town  and  town,  village 
and  village,  duchy  and  duch}'.  Even  in  our 
own  da)r,  when,  in  1840,  Charles  Albert  made 
a bold  stroke  for  Italian  independence,  he  failed 
chiefly  because  he  was  only  feebly  supported  by 
his  neighbors  on  the  South,  and  positively  op- 
posed by  Venetia.  Now,  it  seems,  the  Italians 
have  learned  that  it  is  fetter  to  form  one  pow- 
erful state  than  to  be  split  up  into  a dozen  or 
more  petty  states,  capable  of  offering  no  serious 
resistance  to  foreign  enemies.  There  is  nothing 
more  noble — or  more  sensible — in  history  than 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Florentines  and 
the  Bolognese  accepted  the  dominion  of  the 
King  of  Piedmont,  in  order  to  constitute  a great 
Italian  nation.  Those  who  know  the  strength 
of  their  innate  prejudices  against  their  neigh- 
bors can  appi-eciate  the  sacrifice.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample worth  meditating. 


i2T  Wo  beg  to  acknowledge  favors  received  from 
the  purser  of  the  Marion  steamship. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TIIE  REVENUES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Seeing  that  you  are  the  advocate  of  Free  Trade 
and  its  necessary  concomitant,  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  by  direct  taxation,  I 
propose  to  avail  myself  of  your  columns. to  discuss 
these  subjects,  satisfied  that,  when  fairl3'  presented 
to  the  public,  the  positions  you  have  assumed  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  favor  of  a vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  county. 

‘ * * * * * * 

I propose  to  show,  first,  that  our  present  system 
is  not  only  flagrantly  unjust,  but  that  its  injustice 
is  stamped  with  the  character  of  meanness,  because 
its  inequalities  are  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  against 
the  poor. 

I suppose  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  as  a just 
principle,  that  the  man  with  much  property  shall 
pay  to  the  support  of  the  Government  as  much,  in 
proportion  to  his  property,  as  the  man  who  has  but 
little.  In  other  words,  if  a man  having  $100  pays 
$1,  the  man  with  $1000  ought  to  pay’  $10.  Under 
our  present  system  it  is  not  only  intended  that  this 
equality  shall  not  be  preserved,  but  it  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  that  it  should  be.  I will  make  this 
proposition  so  clear  that  the  most  ignorant  shall 
not  fail  to  see,  nor  the  most  prejudiced  be  able  to 
deny  its  truth. 

From  the  best  data  within  my’  reach  the  whole 
property’  of  the  whole  country  is  estimated  at  about 
$10,000,000,000.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Government  col- 
lected last  year  from  customs  $50,000,000.  Tins 
amounts  to  just  fifty  cents  upon  every  $100  of  the 
whole  property’  of  the  country’.  The  Government 
got  the  money ; somebody  paid  it ; let  us  see  who 
it  was,  and  in  what  proportions.  Bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  paid  to  the  Government  fifty’  cents 
on  every  $100  of  tho  whole  property  of  the*  whole 
country.  Then  the  man  who  had  only’  $100  of 
property  ought  to  have  paid  only  fifty’  cents ; if  he 
had  $1000  he  ought  to  have  paid  $5;  if  he  had 
$1,000,000  he  ought  to  have  paid  $5000. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York,  is  worth 
$50,000,000.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  he  ought 
in  justice  and  fairness,  to  have  paid  $250,000.  This 
as  I shall  presently  show,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  do. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  under  our  system  no 
man  can  pay’  to  the  General  Government  a dollar 
except  what  he  pays  as  duties  upon  the  foreign 
goods  he  consumes.  Assuming  the  average  of  those 
duties  to  be  twenty  per  cent.,  Mr.  Astor  would 
have  to  consume  foreign  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$1,250,000  before  he  could  pay  his  share.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  impossible.  Supposing  that  he 
consumed  $10,000,  then  he  paid  to  the  Government 
only  $2000,  leaving  $248,000  of  his  share  to  be  paid 
by  somebody  else.  No  part  of  this  can  be  paid  by 
another  man  of  the  same  wealth,  because  he  can  not 
pay  his  own  share ; the  man  with  only’  $1,000,000 
can  not  help,  because  his  share  being  $5000,  he 
must  consume  $25,000  to  pay  his  own  share ; the 
man  with  only  $100,000  can  not  help  much,  unless 
he  has  a very  large  family  and  is  a little  extrava- 
gant withal,  for  his  share  is  $500,  and  he  must  con- 
sume $2500  of  foreign  goods  before  he  can  pay  his 
share. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  other  end.  The  share  Of 
the  man  having  $100  of  property’  is  just  fifty  cents. 
When  he  has  consumed  foreign  goods  to  the  amount 
of  $2  50  he  has  paid  his  share.  If  he  buys  for  him- 
self a coat  at  $5  he  has  paid  double,  if,  with  his 
family,  he  consumes  of  foreign  goods  in  clothing, 
sugar,  tools,  or  no  matter  what,  the  value  of  $100, 
he  pays  to  the  Government  $20,  and  $19  50  of  this 
goes  to  make  up  the  share  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid  by  Mr,  Astor,  or  somebody’  else.  The 
one,  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure,  can  not  pay  a 
tithe  of  his  share ; the  other,  by’  the  most  pinching 
economy’,  can  not  escape  with  his ; and  yet  Mr. 
Astor  can  better  afford  to  pay  the  $250,000  than 
the  other  can  the  fifty'  cents ; in  the  one  case  it 
would  not  cut  off  even  a luxury  of  life ; in  the 
other,  there  is  a necessary’  loss.  Mr.  Astor  pays 
two-fifths  of  a cent  on  the  $100 of  his  property’ ; the 
other  man  pays  two  thousand  cents  on  his  $100  : 
in  other  words,  the  very  poor  man  pays  to  the  Gov- 
ernment five  thousand  times  as  much  in  proportion 
to  his  property  as  the  very  rich  one. 

True,  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  only  on  one 
side.  There  is  no  other  man  in  the  country’  as  rich 
as  Mr.  Astor ; but  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  not  the  $100 — men  with  large 
families,  who  live  upon  salaries,  clerks,  school- 
teachers, mechanics — in  short,  people  in  all  the  pur- 
suits and  employments  of  life,  relying  upon  their 
labor  alone  to  support  themselves  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them,  many  of  whom  are  compelled 
to  pay’  for  the  support  of  the  Government  from  $5 
to  $100  without  having  a dollar  of  property.  The 
injustice  of  this  system  is  too  gross  and  palpable  to 
need  argument. 

* * * * * * 

Free  Trade. 
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PAULDING. 

Mr.  Patjlding,  whose  death  has  been  announ- 
ced, was  the  Nestor  of  American  literature  — at 
least,  he  was  its  oldest  representative.  By’  a curi- 
ous coincidence,  as  Bryant  was  speaking  of  the  long 
life  and  felicitous  career  of  Washington  Irving,  the 
companion  with  whom  his  first  literary  successes 
were  achieved  was  closing  his  eyes  also  upon  the 
scenes  with  which  for  eighty  years  they  had  been 
familiar. 

It  is  indeed  a melancholy  proof  of  the  transitory 
character  of  literary  reputation,  that  few  readers 
among  those  who  may  be  distinctively  described  as 
of  the  present  day’  were  probably  aware  that  Paid- 
ding  was  yet  living.  Very  few  of  them,  probably’, 
are  familiar  with  his  works,  and  they’  may’  well  be 
surprised  when  they  learn  that  his  published  writ- 
ings would  fill  twenty-five  volumes,  and  the  un- 
published perhaps  as  many’  more. 

Paulding  has  a certain  traditional  reputation. 
The  name  of  the  man  is  recognized,  while  that  of 
most  of  his  works  is  not  remembered.  This  fact, 
however,  is  explained  by  the  local  and  tempora- 
ry character  of  so  many  of  them.  Political  pam- 
phlets, squibs,  parodies,  etc.,  are  like  fire-works: 
they  explode,  flash,  and  sputter,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  them.  • It  is  still  further  explained  by  a pe- 
culiar intellectual  acridity,  which  always  leaves 
an  impression  of  crudity  and  unripeness  as  fatal  to 
the  fruits  of  human  genius  as  it  is  to  those  of  mo- 
ther earth.  When  it  is  said  that  the  secret  of  lit- 
erary immortality’  is  to  bo  sought  in  style,  the 
meaning  evidently  is  not  that  it  is  a matter  of  good 
grammar  and.  hard  study,  but  that  a pure  and  sim- 
ple style  is  the  reflex  of  a sweet  and  ripe  mind 
whose  thoughts  are  mellow.  And  the  process  of 
intellectual  mellowing  is  purgative.  It  clears  the 
mind,  and  consequently  the  style — which  may  be 
called  the  mind’s  complexion — of  all  those  foul  and 
sour  humors  which  belong  to  youth  and  greenness. 
Some  men  of  great  intellectual  vigor  never  get  be- 
yond their  mental  youth.  Their  minds  have  the 
mumps  and  measles  and  scarlet-fevers  of  prejudice 
and  passion  to  the  latest  period,  so  that  they  never 
have  the  calm  maturity’  of  manhood.  They  are 
splendid  sprouts  and  suckers,  but  never  symmet- 
rical trees.  These  are  the  men  who  make  sensa- 
tions by  their  vigorous  onslaughts  and  stinging 
satires.  But  satire,  if  it  would  hold  a permanent 
place  in  literature,  must  either  be  genial  and  hu- 
mane, like  Rabelais’s  and  Fielding’s,  or  it  must 
spring  from  a scornful  superiority,  like  Swift’s.  In 
like  manner  the  sharp  persiflage  of  Pope  survives 
from  the  very  perfection  or  ripeness  of  its  method. 
It  is  not  a strain  of  mere  indignation ; but  it  is  a 
carefully’-polished  work  of  art. 

Irving  himself  is  often  cited  as  a signal  example 
of  the  success  of  style.  But  in  his  case  it  is  pecu- 
liarly true  that  the  simple  and  mature  style  was 
the  expression  of  the  ripe  mind.  He  felt  rather 
than  thought;  and  his  tenderness  of  nature  was 
such  that  he  covered  all  sides  with  his  sympathy. 
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Hence,  while  lie  lived  at  a period  and  in  a country 
of  in  an  v and  profoundly  exciting  questions,  and 
wrote  books  for  nearly  half  a century,  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  alluded  to  controverted  topics,  and  then 
expressed  no  decided  preferences.  This  was  not 
moral  weakness,  certainly,  nor  intellectual  apathy ; 
it  was  merely  that  overmastering  geniality  and  un- 
willingness to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others,  which, 
when  it  is  sincere — as  we  have  known  it  in  some 
women — is  an  exquisitely  touching  trait  of  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  eulogy,  recalls  a forgotten 
incident  which  illustrates  this  quality  in  Irving. 

In  the  year  1832  a London  publisher  undertook 
to  reprint  Mr.  Bryant’s  poems,  if  Irving  would  in- 
troduce them  with  a preface,  which  he  consented  to 
do.  But  the  publisher— a true  Briton— objected 
lo  a line  in  one  of  the  poems — 

“The  British  soldier  trembles.” 

“ And  Irving,”  says  Bryant,  “good-naturedly  con- 
sented that  it  should  be  altered  to 

“‘The  foemnn  trembles  in  his  camp.”' 

The  poet  adds  that,  the  change  was  made  from  a 
simple  desire  to  do  him  service,  and  at  the  time  he 
acknowledged  his  gratitude  to  Irving. 

Irving’s  early  friend  Paulding  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  make  the  line  stronger,  or  to  itali- 
cize, than  to  alter  it ; and  the  fact  explains  much 
of  the  difference  in  the  men,  and  of  their  relative 
position  at  the  close  of  their  lives.  A man  of  vig- 
orous mind  and  of  patriotic  sympathies,  Mr.  Paul- 
ding threw  himself  and  his  pen  into  the  hereditary 
quarrel  with  England,  and  struck  some  stalwart 
blows.  But  these  were  strictly  occasional  works. 
Neither  their  matter  nor  their  manner  certified  a 
long  date  for  them ; and  yet  this  kind  of  work 
seems  to  have  been  more  congenial  to  his  sympathy 
than  the  purely  literary  effort.  But  when  his 
“Dutchman’s  Fireside”  was  published,  it  was  at 
once  considered  to  be  the  best  of  his  works — and  it 
is  precisely  the  one  in  which  he  is  most  genial  and 
contemplative  in  tone.  • It  is  a pleasant  sketch  of 
the  old  Dhtch  days  and  customs,  which  had  so 
strong  a fascination  for  the  early  authors  of  Man- 
hattan— and  it  is  doubtless  the  work  with  which 
the  name  of  its  author  will  be  especially  identified 
in  our  literary  history. 


SOLDIERS. 

When  people  shake  their  heads  over  the  letter 
of  Macaulay,  of  which  we  spoke  last  week,  and 
wonder  whether  he  is  not  more  than  half  right, 
they  forget  one  essential  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  every  great  modern  power  in 
the  world  since  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
and  that  is  the  army.  Comparatively  speaking, 
every  thing  is  safe  so  long  as  we  have  no  army ; 
and  the  man  who  should  propose  to  augment  the 
standing  military  force  of  the  country  would  prob- 
ably have  an  eye  to  its  destruction. 

A standing  army  is  a third  estate  in  the  realm, 
and  it  is  that  which  keeps  the  others  quiet.  The 
European  revolutions  have  always  been  so  fierce 
and  desolating  because  they  have  been  repressed 
by  the  armies  until  they  have  accumulated  such 
fury  that  nothing  can  withstand  them.  Then  they 
swell  and  sweep  onward,  carrying  away  every 
thing  in  their  course.  In  any  community  of  men 
and  women,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be 
perpetually  moving  and  changing,  to  enforce  an 
absolute  statu  quo  by  the  strong  arm  is  simply  to 
sit  upon  the  safety-valve.  You  do  not  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  steam,  but  you  only  secure  a fear- 
ful explosion. 

Our  party  contests  are  as  vehement,  probably, 
as  any  that  were  ever  waged ; but  the  issue  is  in- 
evitably peaceful ; not  only  for  the  reason  that 
peace  is  best  for  ali  kinds  of  private  prosperity,  but 
because  the  country  is  always  so  equally  divided 
that  any  other  combat  than  the  verbal  would  be 
evidently  fruitless.  Great  measures  with  us  have 
never  been  carried — and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
it  is  so — by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  result 
is  that  the  great  minority  is  always  a security  for 
moderation  upon  the  part  of  the  majority.  The 
victorious  party  must  proceed  very  wisely,  very 
slowly,  or  its  victory  will  be  wrested  from  it.  And 
there  is  this  further  advantage,  that  great  changes 
in  affairs  should  always  be  made  gradually,  and 
with  the  least  possible  rupture  in  the  general  course 
of  events — a policy  which  is  imposed  upon  the  suc- 
cessful party  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
opposition. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  utterly  all  this  might  be 
changed  by  the  existence  of  a large  standing  army. 
The  military  band  has  always  been  used  to  sub- 
vert constitutions  and  destroy  independence ; and 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  any  party  which  came 
into  power — even  in  our  most  intelligent,  enlight- 
ened, and  Christian  America — to  persuade  itself 
that  the  good  of  the  country  required  that  the  par- 
ty policy  should  be  maintained  by  military  force. 
In  every  country  of  Europe  the  game  of  aspirants 
and  intriguers  is  not  the  conversion  of  public  opin- 
ion, but  the  command  of  the  army ; and  the  most 
fatal  news  that  can  be  brought  to  any  despot  try- 
ing to  hold  himself  upon  his  tottering  throne  is, 
that  the  soldiers  fraternize  with  the  people. 

In  ever}'  popular  government  like  ours,  consti- 
tutions will  always  mean  what  the  people,  or  the 
tnajoritj',  decree.  But  fortunately  their  decree 
can  only  be  practically  enforced  by  argument  and 
appeal.  There  is  no  club  at  hand  for  them  in  the 
shape  of  an  army,  by  which  they  can  enforce  a word 
with  a blow ; and  it  is  only  in  those  extreme  cases, 
which  happily  have  never  yet  arisen,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  themselves  would  take  up  arms- 


A LITTLE  REASON. 

“ Dear  Mb.  Lounger, — Wo  sent  you,  a few  weeks 

Since,  the  Life  of , and  the  — , which  we  have 

just  published  at  75  cents,  and  have  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently  ever  since  to  see  some  review  or  notice  of  the 
works  in  Harper's  Weekly.  ' Yours,  truly, 

“ & ." 

This  little  note  offers  us  a pregnant  text,  and  a 
text  that  is  offered  by  a great  many  such  notes, 
Wch  *0  conotantly  jtjzerf 


In  the  first  place,  if  we  should  make  little  notices 
of  all  the  books  which  are  so  kindly  sent  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Weekly  the  paper  would  be  merely  a pub- 
lishing circular.  There  are  a great  many  valuable 
anTl  charming  works  sent,  for  which  we  are  most 
heartily  obliged,  but  about  which,  with  an  occa- 
sional exception,  the  necessities  of  the  case  compel 
silence. 

In  the  second  place,  then,  while  it  is  the  duty 
and  pleasure  of  such  a family  paper  as  this  to  keep 
its  readers  aware  of  the  general  course  of  public  in- 
terest, the  books,  and  pictures,  and  other  works  of 
art,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  events  which  engage 
the  general  attention,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must 
be  some  principle  of  selection,  and  in  a paper  which 
advertises  all  reputable  wares  those  are  natural- 
ly preferred  which,  other  things  being  equal,  are 
brought  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  paper  by 
their  advertisement  in  its  columns.  Nobody  un- 
derstands this  better  than  such  practical  business- 
men as & . They  know,  whatever  the 

reader  may  or  may  not  know,  that  if  wc  view  this 
matter  from  a strictly  mercantile  point  (and  they 
will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  doing  that),  a review 
of  ten  or  twenty  lines  in  a paper  where  advertising 
is  fifty  cents  per  line  is  worth  five  or  ten  dollars. 
This  is  the  purely  mercantile  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  instructive. 

So  it  will  generally  happen  that,  where  only  two 
or  three  good  books  can  be  noticed  at  once,  the 
choice  will  generally  fall  upon  those  good  ones 
which  are  also  peculiarly  friendly  to  the  Weakly. 
But  the  Weekly  has  an  absolute  discretion  in  the 
matter.  A publisher  has  no  more  right  to  claim 
a special  notice  of  his  book  because  he  has  adver- 
tised it  than  the  merchant  who  advertises  his  shoes 
or  pickles.  If  the  advertisement  is  not  worth  the 
money  he  is  a poor  business-man  if  he  pays  it.  If 
it  is  worth  the  money  (as  we  modestly  believe  it 
to  be,  in  the  Weekly),  then  any  further  notice  is  the 
purest  possible  favor,  and  it  should  be  allowed  only 
upon  the  ground  that  the  work  is  really  of  value 
and  interest,  of  which  the  Weekly  must  be  the  judge. 

This  is  and  must  be  the  rule.  Butihe  Lounger, 
for  his  part,  has  sometimes  spoken,  and  will  doubt- 
less sometimes  speak,  of  books  which  had  neither 
been  sent  to  him  nor  advertised  in  the  paper,  but 
a knowledge  of  which  he  believed  would  be  agree- 
able to  his  readers.  He  would  therefore  subjoin 
the  following  repl}'  to  the  note  he  has  quoted  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph : 

Messrs. <b : 

Dear  Sirs, — Your  esteemed  favor  of  the is  re- 

ceived, as  also  the  books  to  which  you  refer.  I am  quite 
sure  that  you  will  understand  me  to  have  no  other  than 
the  kindest  feeling  in  saying  that  advertising  your  books 
in  this  paper  is  a matter  for  your  own  discretion,  and 
any  notice  of  them  in  the  reading  columns  equally  a mat- 
ter for  the  discretion  of  the  paper. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant. 

The  Lounger. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

A private  letter  to  the  Lounger,  from  a resi- 
dent at  Cambridge  University,  in  England,  says: 
“ What  a cunning  policy  Louis  Napoleon  is  pursu- 
ing ! I am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  at  length  the 
rulers  of  the  British  people  are  roused  to  as  com- 
plete a distrust  as  has  possessed  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation,  and  me  among  them,  for  a long  time.  The 
commercial  treaty  and  all  that  humbug  has  never 
caused  the  volunteer  rifle  movement  to  flag  at  all. 
The  Cambridge  town  corps  is  now  some  sixty  or 
seventy  men ; the  University  corps  over  five  hun- 
dred— a formidable-looking  body,  and  in  uniform, 

under  arms,  a pretty  show The  only  way  that 

we  non-soldiering  part  of  the  community  can  show 
our  patriotism  is  by  making  up  our  minds  to  pay, 
with  the  best  grace  possible,  good  fat  income-taxes.” 

This  is  doubtless  the  general  feeling  in  England, 
and  Lord  John  Russell’s  very  foolish  speech  was 
perhaps  made  to  propitiate  this  feeling  and  keep 
himself  in  place.  The  general  European  policy  of 
L.  N.  is,  beyond  question,  the  real  policy  of  En- 
gland— that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  English  system  and  influence.  The  secret  of 
the  British  animosity  is,  therefore,  to  be  sought 
not  in  the  changes  which  L.  N.  is  making  in  the 
map  of  Europe,  but  in  the  attack  his  whole  policy 
incessantly  makes  upon  the  self-complacency  of 
England.  For  the  troth  is  that  Louis  Napoleon 
recognizes  a radical  political  principle  — that  of 
universal  suffrage — which  is  scouted  by  English 
statesmen;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Lord 
John,  in  the  country  which  talks  so  loudly  of  its 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  is  languidly 
bringing  forward  a Reform  Bill  to  allow  a few 
more  people  to  vote,  Louis  Napoleon  acknowledges 
universal  suffrage  in  Italy.  He  owes  his  throne 
to  the  confession  of  that  principle — Victoria  does 
not.  Louis  Napoleon  is  by  necessity,  and,  happily 
for  his  sagacity,  by  choice,  the  imperial  radical. 
The  doctrine  of  Legitimacy  is  destroyed  in  France 
forever,  and  he  knows  it.  His  efforts  are  unques- 
tionably directed  to  a policy  which  shall  make  his 
name  so  precious  to  France  that  it  will  virtually 
elect  his  heir  as  his  successor. 

Yet  he  is  careful  to  make  some  exception  to  the 
universality  of  the  rule  of  popular  suffrage.  His 
point  is,  that  a nation  without  a chief  may  elect 
that  chief— but  that  it  can  not,  by  the  suffrage, 
alter  its  status  as  a nation.  Hence  he  was  willing 
that  Tuscany  should  elect  a King  of  Tuscany — but 
he  did  not  smile  upon  the  merging  of  the  nation 
with  the  Sardinian.  Hence,  also,  as  Savoy  was 
not  without  a chief,  he  held  that  no  appeal  to  the 
suffrage  was  necessary  to  complete  its  cession. 
That  was  a matter  for  the  chief  himself  to  settle. 

Of  course  this  is  making  a distinction  where 
there  is  no  difference ; but  probably  he  sees  that 
as  clearly  as  any  body.  Meanwhile  the  cession  is 
not  formally  made  until  the  Sardinian  Parliament 
sanctions  it ; and  in  that  Parliament  the  delegates 
from  Savoy  have  their  seats  and  consequent  votes. 
It  is  a most  interesting  move  in  the  great  game  of 
“Republican  or  Cossack”  which  is  now  playing 
upon  the  board  of  Europe.  The  chagrin  of  England 
is  possibly  that  the  champion  upon  its  own  side  is 
not  an  Englishman. 


“THE  MILL  ON  TOE  FLOSS.” 

The  literary  success  of  the  last  year  was  the 
novel  of  “Adam  Bede,”  and  the  announcement  of 
a new  work  by  the  author  of  that  story  has  excited 
more  interest  than  any  late  English  literary  event. 
It  is  stated  that  an  edition  of  sixty  thousand  copies 
will  he  printed  by  Blackwood  & Sons,  the  Edin- 
burgh publishers,  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Upon  its 
publication,  Miss  Evans,  the  author,  already  known 
before  “ Adam  Bede”  by  her  “ Sketches  of  Clerical 
Life,”  her  contributions  to  the  Westminster  Review, 
her  translation  of  Strauss’s  “ Life  of  Jesus,”  and 
Feuerbach’s  “Christianity,”  leaves  England  for 
Italy — the  most  popular  of  the  English  author 
women  novelists  since  Charlotte  Bronte.  It  is  a 
little  curious  that  an  American  Miss  Evans,  of 
Mobile,  should,  have  made  her  d6kut  at  about  the 
same  time,  with  a novel,  “ Beulah,”  which  has  also 
had  a decided  success. 

The  Lounger  is  more  fortunate  than  all  his 
readers,  probably,  because  he  has  read  the  “ Mill 
on  the  Floss.”  It  is  in  his  power  to  tell  the  out- 
line of  the  story,  and  turn  the  edge  of  interest  in 
thousands  of  minds.  But  he  has  too  high  a respect 
for  the  proprieties  of  novel-reading  to  be  guilty  of 
any  such  offense.  No,  kind  reader;  you  shall 
open  these  pages  with  an  eagerness  and  curiosity 
untouched  by  any  malicious  information  thrust 
upon  you  in  advance.  You  shall  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver,  of  Lucy  Deane, 
and  Stephen  Guest,  and  Philip  Wakem,  and  enjoy 
all  the  turns  and  the  points  as  the  author  intended 
you  should,  brought  to  them  naturally  in  her  own 
way. 

That  way  is  as  quiet  and  winning  as  in  “Adam 
Bede.”  The  book  is  full  of  delicate  dramatic  skill, 
exquisite  delineation  and  description — finished  like 
an  elaborate  cabinet  picture,  and  lighted  with  a 
glimmering  humor  throughout.  There  is  passion 
in  it,  pathos,  and  power.  It  is  the  illustration  of 
an  earnest  purpose,  of  a heroic  spiritual  struggle. 
The  fineness  of  the  portrayal  of  character  in  the 
earlier  part  will  atone  for  the  lagging  interest,  but 
presently  the  interest  rises  to  the  absorbing  point. 
The  work  is  marked  throughout  by  the  repose  and 
ease  of  conscious  power;  and  it  is  surely  a fair 
question  whether  Miss  Evans  has  not  already  placed 
herself  by  the  side  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  She  is  less  intense  and  passionate  than 
the  first — less  perceptive  by  the  heart  (so  to  say) 
than  the  last;  but  it  is  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether 
she  have  not  a greater  intellectual  depth  and 
breadth,  as  she  certainly  has  more  mental  repose, 
than  either. 

“The  Mill  on  the  Floss”  will  be  universally 
read,  and  there  will  be  wet  eyes  before  it  is  laid 
down.  There  will  also  be  a more  patient,  cordial 
human  sympathy,  a more  willing  toleration  of  dif- 
ference in  character  and  aim,  or  one  of  the  seeds 
which  the  story  leaves  in  the  life  will  have  failed 
to  flower. 

It  is  to  he  issued  immediately  by  the  Harpers, 
and  may  be  out  as  soon  as  these  lines. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAT. 

WANTED. — An  Act  of  Congress,  inflicting  heavy 
lines  or  penalties  on  all  persons  who  throw  orange 
peel  on  tlic  pavement.  'Will  no  Member,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  tripping,  or  who  is  clever  in  breaking  down  at 
every  step  he  takes,  propose  it? 


Le  You  j>e  i.’Aiglb. — Tlio  Californian  market  hasheen 
flooded  by  an  influx  of  bad  “Eagles” — the  outride  of 
which,  we  are  told,  is  of  gold,  but  the  inside  filled  up 
with  lead. 

These  false  eagles  are  suspected  to  be  of  Chinese  man- 
ufacture. Wc  should  rather  presume  them  to  be  French. 

Tlio  French  Eagles,  it  is  certain,  aro  very  apt  to  carry 
lead  in  their  insides — in  the  shape  of  bullets. 


“ The  prettiest  little  Baby  in  the  World.” — The 
only  one  point  upon  which  tiie  female  sex  is  ever  unani- 
mous— the  baby  in  every  case  being,  of  course,  the  lady’s 


Presence  of  Beauty  insuees  Presence  of  Mind. — 
There  is  nothing  so  much  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  la- 
dies as  the  abominable  nonsense  that  men  talk  in  their 
absence.— Jenkins,  on  being  detained  from  joining  “ the 
Lotties' ’ full  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  t. lie  announce- 
ment had  been  made  that  “ Tea  is  ready.” 


Bark  vs.  Bite. — The  Romagnolcs  are  threatened  with 
excommunication  for  their  desire  to  get  out  of  the  “Bark 
of  St.  Peter."  They  declare  they  have  no  objection  to 
the  bark  of  St.  Peter.  Wbat  they  object  to  is  the  bite  of 
St  Peter’s  representative. 

A student  went  into  a book-store  and  inquired  af  the 
proprietor  if  he  had  any  pocket  Testaments  in  Greek. 
“In  Greek?"  echoed  our  good  friend,  hesitatingly ; “I 
believe  not,  Sir,  but  I have  a lot  of  elegant  ones  in  mo- 
rocco.” 


A celebrated  judge,  who  stooped  very  much  when 
walking,  had  a stone  thrown  at  him  one  day,  which  for- 
tunately passed  over  him  without  hitting  him.  Turning 
to  his  friend,  he  remarked,  “Had  I been  an  upright 
judge,  that  might  have  caused  my  death!” 


The  servant  of  a Prussian  officer  was  one  day  with  a 
crony,  who  inquired  how  he  got  along  with  his  fiery  mas- 
ter. “Oh,  excellent,”  answered  the  servant;  “we  live 
on  very  friendly  terms;  every  morning  we  beat  each 
other's  coats.  He  takes  his  off  to  be  beatCD,  and  I keep 
mine  on !” 


A Chinese  Topee. — A story  is  current  among  them 
of  a great  wine-drinker,  who  was  able  to  sit  on  all  tlio 
day  at  table,  and  after  consuming  wlmt  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  drive  the  reason  out  of  half  a dozen  men, 
would  rise  up  perfectly  sober.  The  Emperor,  hearing 
the  fame  of  this  deep  drinker,  asked  him  to  dinner,  that 
lie  might  test  his  marvelons  powers.  As  the  story  goes, 
the  king  had  ordered  a hollow  figure  to  be  cast  in  bronze, 
of  the  exact  size  nnd  model  of  this  man,  and,  as  the  wine 
was  served,  for  each  cup  that  the  guest  drank  a similar 
cup  was  poured  into  the  opening  on  tlie  top  of  the  head 
of  the  image.  This  went  on  for  some  hours,  until  at 
length  the  bronze,  statue  overflowed,  while  the  guest  con- 
tinued at  the  table  and  rose  from  it  perfectly  soher! — 
Pictures  of  the  Chinese,  described  by  the  Rev.  R.  U.  Cob- 
bold,  M.A. 


Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  is  famous  for  his  quick  wit  and 
good  jokes.  The  following  struck  us  as  rather  amusing. 
The  other  day,  when  he  was  up  not  far  from  Kansas, 
with  a friend  or  two,  they  saw  a small  stream,  and  in- 
quired its  name.  One  of  the  passengers  said, 

“ It  is  called  ‘ The  Weeping  Water.’  ” 

Lincoln’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“ You  remember.”  said  he,  “the  langl-mg  water  up  in 
Minnesota,  called  Minnehaha.  Now,  I think,  this  should 
be  Minneboolioo." 

There  wns  a roar ; and  “ Minneboolioo”  will  probably 
bo  the  natne  of  the  stream  henceforth. 


Deciding  a Case. — A fanner  called  at  the  house  of  a 
lawyer  to  consult  him  professionally.  “Is  t’  squeer  at 
home?”  lie  inquired  of  the  lawyer’s  wife,  lie  was  an- 
swered n egatively.  After  a moment's  hesitation  a thought 
relieved  him.  “Mebby  yourself  can  gi’  me  information 
as  well  as  t’  squeer,  as  ye’re  bis  wife  ?"  The  kind  lady 
promised  to  do  so  if  she  found  it  in  her  power,  and  the 
other  proceeded  as  follows:  “Spoaze  ye  were  an  old  white 
mear,  an’  I should  borry  ye  to  gwang  to  mill,  with  grist 
on  yer  back,  an’  we  should  get  no  farder  than  Stair  llill, 
when  all  at  once  ye  should  back  up,  and  rear  up,  and 
pitch  up,  and  kneel  down  backward,  and  break  your 
darned  old  neck,  who’d  pay  for  ye?  Not  I — darn  me  if 
I would !"  The  lady  smilingly  told  him,  as  she  closed 
the  door,  that  as  he  had  himself  settled  the  case  advice 
would  bo  superfluous. 


The  Dunmow  Flitch.— I believe  it  is  necessary  that 
the  happy  couple  who  claim  the  flitch  should  be  able  to 
declare  on  oath  that  they  have  been  married  a year  and 
a day  without  once  differing  in  opinion  on  any  subject; 
nnd  I once  was  told  of  a husband  and  wife  who,  asserting 
their  right  to  the  prize,  had  then  and  there  a dispute  as 
to  tlie  best  mode  of  cooking  the  first  piece,  the  lady  vow- 
ing she  would  have  it  boiled  for  dinner,  nnd  her  lord 
and  master  strongly  asserting  Ills  determination  to  have 
some  broiled  for  bis  breakfast,  thus  leading  the  judge  to 
suspect  that  conjugal  differences  of  opinion  between  them 
were  not  quite  so  rare  as  they  would  have  wished  to  make 
it  appear,  and  that  the  “flitch,"  that  year,  at  least,  had 
been  unworthily  bestowed. 


Hydropathy. — The  story  goes,  that  a lover  of  the 
chase,  who  was  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  loved  more  glasses  of  port  wine  than  was 
quite  good  for  him,  consulted  a hydropathic  Galen  re- 
specting some  symptoms  in  his  kitchen  department 
which  were  beginning  to  give  him  alarm.  The  doctor 
recommended  the  application  of  the  wet  bandage  to  his 
stomach  at  bedtime,  there  to  remain  until  the  following 
morning.  “ I will  see  you  to-morrow,"  added  he,  “ when 
I shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  your  symptoms.”  At 
night  our  hero,  having  saturated  the  folds  of  linen  in 
cold  spring  water,  begnn  the  application  as  directed,  but 
the  shock  to  his  internal  economy  being  greater  than  he 
had  bargained  for,  he  bethought  himself  of  taking  off  the 
chill  by  re-dipping  the  bandage  into  water  in  which 
there  was  a certain  portion  of  his  favorite  beverage. 
Having  thus  made  things  rather  more  comfortable,  he 
awaited  tlie  doctor's  visit  the  next  morning.  “Show 
me  your  bandage,”  was  almost  tlie  learned  man’s  first 
exclamation.  It  was  produced.  The  doctor  regarded  its 
discolorations  for  a moment  with  feelings  of  lively  satis- 
faction, and  then,  solemnly  addressing  his  patient,  who 
had  some  difficulty  in  retaining  his  gravity,  “I  thought 
so,  Sir,”  he  said  ; “ this  is  the  port  wine  you  have  drunk 
for  the  last  twenty  years  coming  out” 


George  TnE  Third  on  the  Courage  of  his  Family. 
— lie  observed  that  lie  could  not  bear  that  any  of  his 
family  should  want  courage.  To  which  I replied,  I hoped 
liis  Majesty  would  excuse  me  if  I said  I thought  a proper 
attention  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  an  accident  that  had, 
happened  was  no  symptom  of  a want  of  courage.  lie 
then  said,  with  some  warmth,  “Perhaps  it  may  be  so; 
but  I thank  God  there  is  but  one  of  my  children  who 
wants  courage,  and  I will  not  name  him,  because  he  is 
to  succeed  me."— Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  George 
Rose. 


Old  Mrs.  Squibob,  of  Arkansas,  is  a most  Inveterate 
wliist-playcr.  Her  pastor,  on  a late  occasion,  undertook 
to  convey  to  Mrs.  S.  the  idea  that,  possibly,  tlie  practice 
of  whist-playing  was  not  altogether  in  the  strictest  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  profession  of  a Christian;  and,  to  say 
tlio  least,  its  indulgence  caused  a great  loss  of  time. 
“ Yes,”  responded  the  old  lady;  “1  have  noticed  that 
very  often  much  more  time  than  is  actually  necessary  is 
taken  up  in  shuffling  and  dealing!" 


Last  summer  I was  in  a steamer  returning  home  from 
a foreign  tour.  One  of  my  fellow-passengers  was  a large 
fat  man,  full  of  fun,  and  fond  of  practical  jokes ; he  kept 
all  around  him  in  a roar  of  laughter.  On  our  arrival  at 
tlie  wharf  the  gang-plank  was  launched  on  shore,  and 
the  passengers  began  to  crowd  over  it.  Our  fat  friend 
dared  not  trust  himself  upon  it  without  help  from  some 
strong  and  friendly  hand.  As  he  stepped  upon  tlie  plank, 
with  a small  carpet-bag  in  hand,  he  6liouted,  “Coach I 
coacli  1”  and  two  hackmen  started  from  the  crowd  of  their 
fellows  standing  by,  and  cacli  lent  him  a hand.  “Ah! 
thank  you,  my  good  fellows,”  said  he;  “you  are  very 
kind.  I’m  now  on  solid  ground,  and  do  not  want  a 
coach  I" — “And  sure  it’s  glad  we  are  of  that;  for  we 
should  be  obliged  to  make  two  loads  iv  yer!”  said  one 
of  the  whips  in  reply,  turning  the  laugh  completely 
against  our  joliy  friend. 


Stability  of  Things  in  England.— In  one  of  his  lec- 
tures Mr.  Emerson  tells  a story  to  exemplify  tlie  stability 
of  tilings  in  England.  He  says  that  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  about  tlie  year  1050,  endowed  a house  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  Winchester,  to  provide  a measure  of  beer  and 
a sufficiency  of  bread  to  every  one  who  asked  it  forever ; 
and,  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  in  England,  lie  was  curious 
to  test  that  good  man's  credit;  and  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  preferred  liis  request,  and  received  his  measure  of 
beer  and  quantum  of  bread,  though  its  owner  bad  been 
dead  SCO  years. 

“The  citizens  of  Sing  Sing  are  much  dissatisfied  witli 
the  name  of  their  village,  as  identifying  them  perpetually 
with  tlie  famous  prison.  Mr.  Willis  passed  through  the 
other  day,  and,  seeing  a group  of  convicts  in  tlieir  pic- 
turesque and  fashionable  garb,  lie  proposed  that  tlie 
prison  keep  the  old  name  of  Sing  Sing,  while  the  town 
receive  the  new  and  characteristic  one  of  Zebra-ville.” 


This  is  the  closing  argument  of  one  of  the  legal  prac- 
titioners in  Iowa: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,— Would  you  attempt  to 
empty  the  great  Mississippi  with  a gourd  ? No,  gentle- 
men, I know  you  would  not  Would  you  attempt  to 
spear  a buffalo  with  a knitting-needle?  No,  gentlemen, 
I know  you  would  not.  Then  I ask  you,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  decency,  how  you  can  convict  my 
client  guilty  of  manslaughter  for  taking  the  life  of  a wo- 
man t" 


“ I’m  very  sorry,”  said  a learned  judge  to  a young  wo- 
man, who  hesitated  much  in  giving  some  very  unpleasant 
evidence,  “I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  enforce  such  an 
explanation  as  this;  it  must,  of  course,  be  painful  to  any 
decent  person,  but  the  endsof  justice  require  it ; nnd  not 
only  so,  but  all  the  well-dressed  females  you  sec  on  either 
side  of  me,  have  come  a long  way  to  hear  that  which 
pains  you  so  much  to  utter." 


A remarkable  inundation  occurred  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1771,  which  ever  since  that  period  has  been  known 
as  the  “flood."  A little  town  called  Paradise  is  situated 
within  tlie  district  which  suffered  from  this  disaster.  At 
a recent  trial,  an  old  Scotchman  of  sixty  years  of  age, 

who  was  a witness,  was  asked  if  lie  knew  Mr. 

“ Noa,"  lie  replied,  “ but  aw  kend  liis  faithur.”  “ When 
was  that?"  “Before  the  flood.”  “Now,  my  man,”  in- 
quired the  learned  counsel  (who  knew  nothing  of  tlie 
flood  of  1771,  and  thought  to  be  down  upon  the  witness), 
“ where  did  you  live,  then  ?”  “ In  Paradise,  to  be  sure  1" 

A roar  of  laughter  completed  the  amazement  and  dis- 
comfiture of  tlie  cross-examiner. 


“There  are  some  members  of  the  community,"  said 
the  sagacious  and  witty  Thomas  Bradbury,  “that  are 
like  crumbs  in  the  throat.  If  they  go  the  right  way, 
they  afford  hut  little  nourishment;  hut  if  tlie/  happen 
to  go  the  wrong  way,  thev  give  a good  deal  of  trouble." 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  en  o'd  couple  known  far 
and  wide  for  their  interminable  squabbles  Suddenly 
they  changed  tlieir  mode  of  life,  and  were  as  completo 
patterns  of  conjugal  felicity  as  they  had  formerly  been 
of  discord.  A neighbor,  anxious  to  know  tlie  cause  of 
such  a conversion,  asked  tlie  gudewife  to  explain  it.  She 
replied,  “ Me  and  tlie  old  man  have  got  on  well  enough 
together  ever  since  we  kept  two  bears  in  the  house." — 
“Two  bears!”  was  the  "perplexed  reply.  “Yes,  sure,” 
said  tha  old  lady,  “bear  and  forbear." 
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TIIE  STEAMSHIP  « S.  R.  SPAULDING,”  IN  WHICH  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  DELEGATION  LIVES  AT  CHARLESTON. 


THE  “S.  R.  SPAULDING.” 

Wb  publish  herewith  an  engraving  of  the  S.  R. 
Spaulding  steamer,  in  which  the  Democratic  dele- 
gates from  New  England  have  taken  passage  to 
Charleston.  The  Spaulding  left  Boston  on  Friday 
13th,  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  Sunday  15th,  and 
sailed  for  Charleston  on  18th. 

The  S.  R.  Spaulding  is  a new  iron  steamer,  built 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  last  year.  Her  tonnage 
is  1500  tons,  her  length  218  feet,  breadth  of  beam 


33  feet ; she  has  one  beam  engine  56  inch  cylinder 
and  11  feet  stroke.  She  is  commanded  by  Captain 
Howes.  She  carries  three  brass  guns,  two  of  them 
were  used  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
other  was  taken  from  the  Spanish  wreck,  San  Pedro, 
sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Cumana,  1815. 

The  S.  R.  Spaulding  has  been  chartered  for  eight- 
een days  by  the  Democrats  of  New  England  for 
$10,000.  Among  her  passengers,  who  number  one- 
hundred,  are  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Benjamin  F. 

[ Butler,  B.  F.  Ilallctt,  etc. 


The  Herald  correspondent  thus  describes  her  ac- 
commodations : 

“ Extra  accommodations  have  been  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  excursion.  Berths  with  curtains 
have  been  constructed  in  the  forward  between  decks,  and 
6ecm  to  be  comfortable.  The  state-rooms  are  commodi- 
ous for  a sea-going  steamer.  The  saloon  is  neatly  fur- 
nished, and  every  thing  thus  far  indicates  that  the  boat 
is  stanch,  well  appointed,  and  well  commanded.  A 
regular  bar  is  established  on  board,  where  good  liquors 
arc  dispensed  at  ten  cents  per  glass.  It  is  patronized  to 
a moderate  extent — it  being  one  of  the  regulations  of  the 


ship,  and  one  of  the  primary  stipulations  of  the  excur- 
sion, that  all  persons  found  at  all  over  the  bay  shall  at 
once  be  sent  to  Franz,  the  steward,  for  external  manipu- 
lations and  for  the  application  of  internal  cataplasms  in 
the  shape  of  raw  oysters.” 

The  New  England  delegates  to  the  Convention 
have  resolved  to  live  on  board  the  S.  R.  Spaulding 
until  the  Convention  breaks  up;  they  can  thus  live 
more  cheaply,  and  probably  more  comfortably, 
and  certainly  more  healthily,  than  in  the  over- 
crowded hotels  of  Charleston. 


Digitiz£?R:  area  of  the  convention  hall  at  charleston,  south  Carolina,  on  the  morning  of 
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long  eighteen-pounders,  .and  two  twenty-four 
carronades  mounted  on  slides  and  trucks,  with 
platforms  laid  on  a bed  of  sand.  Near  by,  be- 
neath a low  shed  of  tiles  and  loose  stones,  was 
a pile  of  round  shot,  nicely  blacked,  and  some 
stands  of  grape  and  canister  in  canvas  bags  and 
cases,  together  with  a large  copper  magazine  of 
cartridges.  Seated  a little  way  off  on  a low 
stool  was  a dingy  Spaniard  with  a telescope  laid 
across  his  knees,  which  every  little  while  he 
would  raise  to  his  eye  and  take  a steady  glance 
around  the  horizon  to  seaward.  At  other  times 
he  would  roll  and  light  a paper  cigar,  murmur- 
ing some  low  ditty  to  himself  ns  he  sent  the 
smoke  in  volumes  through  his  nose.  A small 
brass  bell  hung  beside  the  shed  near  the  battery, 
which  was  connected  by  a wire  strung  on  low 
posts,  or  hooked  from  rock  to  rock  to  the  stone 
building  away  up  at  the  basin.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  building:  the  veranda  rested  on 
square  rough  masonry  full  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  was  loopholed  for  musketry,  and 
with  but  one  narrow  slip  of  a door-way  that  fell 
like  a portcullis,  banded  and  strapped  with  bars 
and  studs  of  wrought  iron.  Within  this  stone 
inclosure  was  a large  and  roomy  vault,  half  filled 
with  cases,  barrels,  and  packages,  and  at  the 
upper  angle  was  a narrow  subterranean  vaulted 
passage,  barred  also  by  an  iron-bound  door  which 
led  to  a succession  of  whitewashed  chambers, 
dark,  damp,  and  gloomy,  and  then  on,  in  a fis- 
sure-like pathway,  to  another  equally  strongly  se- 


Captain Bianir, 

OV  TOE 

SCHOONER  “CENTIPEDE,” 

A PIRATE  OP  EMINENCE  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES; 

ffifs  Hobes  anb  Hyjplofts, 

TOOETIIF.n  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  SINGULAR  MAN- 
NER BY  WHICH  HE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE. 

By  LIETJT.  H.  A..  WISE,  U.S.IST. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  ISCO, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAPTAIN  BRAND  AT  HOME. 

Upon  a broad,  flat  rocky  ledge,  near  a small 
landlocked  narrow  inlet,  of  one  of  the  cluster- 
ing Twelve  League  Keys  on  the  south  side  of 
Cuba,  stood  a red-tiled  stone  building,  with  a 
spacious  veranda  in  front,  covered  by  plaited 
matting,  and  canvas  curtains  triced  up  all  round. 
The  back  and  one  side  of  the  building  rested 
against  a craggy  eminence  which  overlooked  the 
sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island  and  commanded 
a wide  sweep  of  reef  and  blue  water  beyond.  A 
few  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  dwarf  palms, 
with  bare  gaunt  stems  and  tufted  tops,  stood  out 
here  and  there  along  the  rocky  slopes,  while 
lesser  vegetation  of  cactus  and  mangrove  bushes 
were  scattered  thickly  over  the  island,  cropping 
out  with  jagged  edges  of  rock,  down  to  the  sandy 
beaches  of  the  sea-shore.  A deep  narrow  inlet 
of  blue  water  lay  pure  and  still  near  the  base  of 
the  rocky  height,  where,  too,  was  a shelving  curve 
of  white  sand,  sprinkled  about  by  a few  mat 
sheds,  and  on  the  other  side  the  rocks  arose  to 
the  elevation  of  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  and 
acted  as  a precipitous  wall  to  the  water.  The 
inlet  here  took  a sharp  turn,  scooped  out  in  a se- 
cluded basin,  and  then  narrowing  to  less  than 
forty  yards  in  width,  it  wound  and  twisted  for  a 
good  mile  in  a thin  blue  channel  to  the  open  sea. 
Half  that  distance  further  out  was  a roaring 
ledge  of  white  breakers,  where  the  long  swell 
came  hammering  on  it,  bursting  up  in  the  air 
in  brightish  green  masses,  and  then  tumbling 
over  the  reef  and  bubbling  smoothly  on  toward 
the  shore.  On  a level  with  the  water  no  chan- 
nel could  be  discerned  through  the  ledge ; but 
looking  down  from  the  heights  around  the  inlet 
a narrow  blue  gate-wav  was  marked  out,  skirted 
on  the  surface  by  frothy  crests  of  dead  foam,  and 
near  where  flocks  of  cormorants  and  gulls  were 
riding  placidly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ledge. 
The  island  itself  was  about  two  miles  broad  and 
seven  long ; and  about  midway  of  its  width  the 
inlet  formed  a forked  strait,  one  branch  finding 
its  way  to  the  north,  between  a low  succession 
of  sandy  hummocks  where  the  water  was  too 
shallow  to  float  a duck,  and  the  other  finding  an 
outlet,  scarcely  a biscuit-toss  wide,  between  two 
bluff  rocks.  With  the  trade-wind  this  passage 
was  safe  and  accessible ; but  on  the  change  of 
the  moon,  with  a breeze  and  swell  from  the  south, 
the  sea  came  bowling  in,  in  boiling  eddies  and 
whirlpools,  and  it  required  a nerve  of  iron  to 
attempt  an  entrance.  Just  within  this  narrow 
nfouth,  on  a fiat  beveled  edge  of  rock  but  a few 
feet  above  the  water,  was  a small  battery  of  two 
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cured  outlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  crag.  Lead- 
ing to  the  veranda  was  a tautly  stretched  rope- 
ladder  lashed  to  eye-bolts  let  into  the  natural 
rock  below  and  hooked  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
floor  above.  This  was  the  only  approach  to  the 
main  floor  of  the  building  from  the  outside, 
though  within  were  heavy  trap-doors  like  the 
hatches  of  a ship,  which  communicated  to  the 
chambers  beneath.  The  whole  structure  was  of 
stone  and  tiles,  roughly  built,  but  yet  strong  and 
durable,  and  capable  of  resisting  any  assault,  un- 
aided by  cannon,  that  could  be  brought  against 
it.  The  floor  was  divided  into  four  rooms,  the 
smallest  used  for  a kitchen,  the  next  for  a mag- 
azine of  small-arms,  and  the  third  a spacious 
bedchamber,  which  opened  into  a large  square 
apartment  facing  the  veranda,  and  which  deserves 
more  notice. 

The  lofty  ceiling  came  down  with  the  slant, 
showing  the  bare  red  tiles  and  heavy  square 
beams  which  supported  the  roof.  In  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  these  beams  was  an  eve-bolt  and  cop- 
per-strapped block,  through  which  was  rove  a 
long  green  silk  rope,  with  one  end  secured  by  a 
cleat  on  the  wall  and  the  other  dangling  loose 
and  squirming,  whenever  a current  of  air  struck 
it,  like  a long,  slim  snake.  Around  the  sides  of 
the  room,  which  were  paneled  with  cedar,  stood 
four  or  five  quaint  ebony  armories,  and  as  many 
cabinets,  clocks,  and  book-cases,  with  here  and 
there  a woman’s  work-stand,  some  of  them  cu- 
riously inlaid  with  pearl  and  silver.  The  walls 


were  hung  with  a great  number  of  pictures  of 
all  kinds  of  vessels — generally,  however,  of  the 
merchant  description  — under  full  sails,  with 
vivid  light-houses  in  the  distance,  and  combing 
breakers  under  the  lee  ; and  all  portraying  gal- 
lant crews  and  buoyant  freights,  which  probably 
had  never  reached  their  destinations.  Among 
this  gallery  of  marine  display  was  a broad  fram- 
ing of  the  “ Flags  of  All  Nations and  codes  of 
signals,  too,  in  bright  colors,  hung  beside  them. 
Further  on,  in  a pretty  panel  by  itself,  surround- 
ed by  an  edging  of  mother-of-penrl,  was  a triple 
row  of  female  miniatures,  a number  of  them  of 
great  beauty,  and  many  executed  in  excellent 
taste  and  art.  In  one  corner  was  a large  chart- 
stand,  covered  with  rolls  of  maps  and  nautical 
instruments;  while  above  were  suspended,  by 
white  rope  grummets,  a pyramidal  line  of  spy- 
glasses and  telescopes  of  all  sizes  and  make. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  apartment  stood  a large 
round  dining-table,  on  which  were  laid  things 
for  a breakfast,  a box  of  cigars,  and  a small  silver 
pan  of  live  coals.  There  were  but  two  windows 
to  this  room,  both  hung  with  striped  muslin  cur- 
tains, the  casements  going  to  the  floor,  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  veranda;  and  but  two  doors, 
one  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  other  to  the 
sleeping-chamber  on  the  opposite  side. 

Presently  this  last  door  opened,  and,  pushing 
aside  a blue  gauze  curtain  which  hung  before  it, 
an  individual  of  about  eight-and-twenty  years 
of  age  stepped  languidly  into  the  room.’  He 
was  a tallish  man,  rather  spare  in  build,  and 
though  pale  apparently  from  long  illness,  yet  ho 
was  evidently  very  active  and  muscular  when  his 
nerves  were  called  into  action.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a choleric  curve  to  his  large  nose,  and  a lit- 
tle parting  at  the  corners  of  his  wide  mouth 
and  compressed  lips,  the  face  might  have  been 
thought  handsome.  The  eyes  were  light  blue, 
set  close  together,  but  hard  and  stony,  with  no 
ray  of  mercy  or  humanity  in  them.  He  wore  no 
beard,  and  his  light-brown  hair  was  thin  and 
dry,  and  carefully  parted  at  the  side,  lie  was 
dressed  in  a snow-white  pair  of  loose  drilling 
trowsers,  cut  sailor  fashion,  straw  slippers,  and 
silk  stockings  ; and  above  be  wore  a brown  linen 
jacket  with  large  pearl  buttons  and  pockets.  As 
he  entered  the  room  he  held  a delicate  cambric 
handkerchief  with  a fine  lace  border  in  his 
hands,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  with  curious 
interest  as  he  lounged  toward  the  windows  of 
the  veranda. 

“ I wish  I could  remember,”  he  muttered  mus- 
ingly to  himself,  “which  of  those  sisters  this  bit 
of  cambric  belonged  to,  marked  with  an  Fa— 
Ellen  or  Eliza — hum  ! They  would  die — silly 
things ! — tried  to  stab  me!  Ho!  what  fun’l 
Never  left  me  even  a miniature  either  for  my 
collection.  Bueno!  There's  more  fish  in  the 
sea — and  under  it  too!”  he  concluded,  with  an 
unpleasant  elevation  of  his  eyebrows.  By  this 
time  he  had  approached  the  open  window,  and 
shoving  the  delicate  fabric  daintily  in  his  pock- 
et, he  gave  a slight  yawn  and  looked  out.  Be- 
fore him  lay  the  deep  blue  basin  of  the  inlet, 
with  a couple  of  boats  hauled  up  on  the  shore ; 
a few  idle  sailors  moving  about,  or  squatted  be- 
neath the  sheds  playing  cards  or  sewing.  With- 
out letting  his  eye  rest  more  than  a moment  on 
this  scene,  he  turned  and  gave  a long,  earnest 
gaze  between  an  opening  of  the  rocks  to  sea- 
ward. Then  with  an  angry  frown  he  ap- 
proached the  table,  poured  out  a cup  of  black 
coffee,  threw  rather  than  dropped  in  a lump  of 
sugar,  and  sat  himself  down  for  his  morning’s 
meal.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  gulped  down 
his  cup  of  coffee  and  choked  after  it  a slice  of 
toast,  than  he  pushed  away  the  breakfast  things, 
snapped  his  teeth  together  like  a steel  clasp, 
biting  a tooth-pick  in  twain  by  the  effort ; and 
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then,  tossing  the  pieces  away,  he  dashed  his 
hand  into  the  cigar-box,  extracted  one,  touched 
it  to  the  pan  of  coals,  and  began  to  smoke  sav- 
agely. At  first  the  grateful  smoke  appeared  to 
soothe  his  chafed  spirit,  for  he  threw  himself 
lazily  into  a large  cane-bottomed  settee,  and, 
stretching  out  his  legs,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
quil s6ene  around  him  with  uninterrupted  pleas- 
ure. But  soon  a scowl  darkened  his  face,  he 
dropped  his  cigar  on  the  floor,  and  springing  to 
his  feet  as  if  touched  by  a galvanic  battery,  he 
snatched  down  a telescope  from  the  wall,  stead- 
ied it  at  the  window-sash,  and  peered  again  long 
and  anxiously  to  windward.  He  saw  nothing, 
however,  save  the  long,  glassy,  unbroken  undu- 
lations of  a calm  tropical  sea,  rolling  away  off 
beyond  the  ledge  under  a burning  sun ; no  sign 
df  a breeze — not  even  a cat’s-paw ; and  only 
now  and  then  the  leap  of  a deep-sea  fish  spark- 
ling for  a moment  in  the  air,  and  some  sluggish 
gulls  and  pelicans  sailing  and  diving  about  the 
reef  for  their  prey.  Shutting  up  the  glass  with 
a crash  that  made  the  joints  ring,  he  strode  to 
the  settee,  where  hung  several  knotted  bell- 
ropes,  and  seizing  one  gave  it  a sharp  jerk. 
Then  putting  his  ear  to  an  aperture  in  the  wall, 
where  was  a hollow  cane  tube  like  the  mouth  of 
a speaking-trumpet,  he  listened  attentively  till 
a hoarse  whisper  uttered  the  word  “Seiior.” 
Putting  his  mouth  to  the  tube,  he  said, 

“Can  you  make  out  the  Centipede  from  the 
crag  station?" 

“Not  sure,  Sir,  this  morning;  but  last  even- 
ing, at  sunset,  I saw  a sail  which  I took  to  be 
her.  The  sea-breeze  is  just  beginning  to  make, 
and  if  Bhe's  to  windward  of  Punta  Arenas  she’ll 
soon  heave  in  sight.” 

This  colloquy  was  held  in  Spanish ; and  when 
the  signal-man  had  ceased  speaking  the  inter- 
locutor lit  another  cigar  mechanically,  kicked  a 
foot-stool  out  of  his  way  like  a foot-ball,  and 
thus  communed  with  himself  as  he  rapidly  paced 
between  the  table  and  the  veranda: 

“ Twelve  weeks  ago  yesterday  since  the 
schooner  was  oft’  Matanzas ; not  a word  of  news 
to  cheer  me  through  all  that  curbed  fever ; the 
spring  trade  done,  and  the  track  deserted  by 
this  time!” 

Then  pausing  in  his  walk  he  stopped  at  the 
chart  stand,  and  unrolling  a map,  ho  went  on : 

“Where,  in  the  devil’s  name,  could  she  possi- 
bly have  gone  to?  She  might  have  been  to 
Cape  Horn  and  back  before  this.  Miserable  fool 
that  I was  to  trust  the  craft  with  that  thirsty, 
thick-headed  Gibbs!  Diavolo!  he  may  have 
been  captured,  and  if  he  has,  I hope  his  neck 
has  been  stretched  like  a shred  of  jerked  beef.” 

Even  while  he  was  talking  a bell  struck  near 
the  settee,  and  putting  his  ear  again  to  the  tube, 
the  hoarse  voice  said,  “ I can  make  her  out  now', 
Sefior!  She’s  just  caught  the  strong,  young 
breeze,  and  is  hull  up,  coming  along  with  tile 
bonnet  off  her  foresail  and  a reef  in  her  main- 
sail. There’s  a felucca  to  windward  of  her, 
which  I take  to  be  the  Panchita .” 

“Ah!  ha!”  laughed  the  individual  in  the 
room.  “ The  Centipede  is  safe  then ; and  I am 
to  have  the  pleasure  too  of  a visit  from  the 
Tuerto,  the  mercenary  old  owl,  with  his  account 
of  sales  and  hi$  greed.  But  let  me  once  catch 
him  foul,  and,  my  one-eyed  friend,  I’ll  treat 
you  to  such  a dance  that  you  won’t  need  shoes !” 

Here  he  glanced  with  a meaning  look  at  the 
silk  rope  swaying  from  the  beam  above  his  head, 
and  the  laugh  of  satisfaction  which  followed  was 
not  one  a timid  man  would  care  to  hear  in  a 
dark  night ; nor  did  it  come  from  his  heart,  as 
any  one  might  have  discovered  from  the  fero- 
cious gleam  of  inward  passion  which  shot  out  in 
the  cold  sparkle  of  his  eyes  and  flitted  away 
over  his  grating  teeth. 

Controlling  his  feelings,  however,  and  step- 
ping out  on  the  veranda,  he  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains and  sung  out  to  the  men  in  the  huts, 
“ One  of  yon  fellows,  tell  the  boatswain  I want 
him.” 

The  men  started  up,  and  a moment  after  a 
man  in  a blue  jacket  stood  out  from  one  of  the 
sheds  and  threw  up  his  hand  to  his  straw-hat. 

“ Get  together  the  people ! Let  run  the  cable 
at  the  Alligator’s  mouth,  and  have  three  or  four 
warps  ready  for  the  schooner  when  she  passes 
the  point ! The  Panchita  is  coming  too,  so  look 
out  and  have  enough  lines  to  tow  both  vessels  in 
case  the  breeze  fails.  Tell  Mr.  Gibbs  to  moor 
close  under  the  other  shore  in  the  old  berth,  and 
to  come  to  me  when  he’s  anchored!  D’ye 
hear?” 

All  this  was  said  in  a sharp  tone  of  command, 
and  by  the  alacrity  with  which  the  orders  were 
executed  the  men  seemed  to  be  accustomed  to 
a master  who  knew  how  to  rule  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MASTER  AND  MATE. 

A couple  of  hours  had  passed  since  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  stone  building  had  last  spoken  to 
his  subordinates  down  at  the  inlet,  but  the  in- 
terval ho  devoted  to  a minute  inspection  of 
weapons  in  the  armory  adjoining  his  bedroom. 
They  were  all  in  excellent  order,  all  of  the  best 
make,  and  very  neatly  arranged  in  stands  and 
cases  around  the  room.  When  be  emerged 
again,  after  locking  the  door,  he  held  an  ex- 
quisite pair  of  small  pistols  inlaid  with  gold  in 
his  hands,  which  he  gently  polished  with  his 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  then  slipped  them  in 
his  trowsers’  pockets.  Then  he  held  short  dia- 
logues with  the  voice  at  the  signal-station,  and 
without  looking  out  of  the  window  he  informed 
himself  of  what  was  doing  outside,  and  what 
progress  the  vessels  made  toward  their  haven. 
When,  however,  the  schooner  poked  her  slim, 
low,  black  bo«rs,  with  her  sails  down,  around 
the  point,  he  gave  one  stealthy  peep,  or  glare 
rather,  at  her.  He  took  all  in  at  that  glance, 
from  the  patches  of  sheet-lead  nailed  over  the 
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shot  holes  in  her  side,  to  the  sawed  off  stump 
of  the  fore  topmast ; and  then  he  remarked  the 
absence  of  the  boat  which  was  carried  amid- 
ships, and  the  few  men  moving  about  her  deck. 
Ay ! he  took  it  all  in  with  that  one  comprehen- 
sive glance,  and  when  he  had  done,  he  raised 
his  forefinger  quivering  with  anger,  and  slowly 
and  unconsciously  passed  it  with  an  ominous 
gesture  across  his  throat. 

Soon  was  heard  a sullen  plunge  as  an  anchor 
was  let  go,  and  the  splashing  of  the  warps  upon 
the  water  as  the  stern  of  the  Centipede  was  being 
moored  to  the  rocks,  to  make  room  for  her  com- 
panion the  felucca  now  shortly  expected. 

“ Mr.  Gibbs  is  coming  on  shore,  Senor,  and 
he  seems  to  have  a wooden  leg,”  came  through 
the  tube.  “The  Doctor  is  coming  with  him, 
and  there  is  a little  boy  in  the  boat.” 

“Ho!”  muttered  the  man  in  the  saloon — 
“ where  was  that  brat  picked  up  ?” 

Nothing  more  was  said.  The  tall  man  lit  a 
cigar,  threw  himself  in  an  easy  attitude  on  the 
settee,  opened  a richly  bound  volume,  and  wait- 
ed. Ten  minutes  may  have  gone  by  when  the 
trampling  of  feet  was  heard  on  the  smooth  rocks 
outside  the  building,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Gibbs 
exclaimed, 

“Easy,  will  ye,  Doctor ! Don’t  ye  see  it  tears 
the  narves  out  of  me  to  hobble  with  this  broom- 
stick-handle of  a leg ! There ! Stop  a bit ! How 
in  thunder  am  I to  climb  this  dam  ladder  ? Oh !” 
Here  a low  howl  of  pain.  “Another  shove. 
Easy,  old  Sawbones  ! So  — give  us  another 
push,  will  ye ! All  right ! There,  that’ll  do.” 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Bill  Gibbs  stood  on  the 
broad  piazza,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a crutch, 
he  hobbled  to  the  entrance  of  the  apartment, 
and  only  pausing  to  recover  his  wind  and  com- 
pose his  features,  he  pulled  oft’  his  straw-lmt  and 
entered. 

“So  ho!  Mr.  Gibbs,”  said  the  man  on  the 
settee,  as  the  burly,  lame  ruffian  darkened  the 
entrance,  laying  the  book  down  as  he  spoke,  and 
waving  his  delicate  handkerchief  before  him. 

“ So  ho,  Mr.  Gibbs,  you’ve  come  back  at 
last!  Delighted  to  see  you.  I am,  ’pon  my 
soul.  Ah ! one  of  those  stout  pins  gone  ? Why 
how’s  this  ? Some  little  accident.  Santa  Cruz 
rum  and  a tumble  down  the  hatchway,  perhaps, 
eh  ? D’ye  smoke  ? Take  a cheroot.  Put  that 
bag  on  the  table.” 

All  this  was  said  in  a gay,  gibing  tone,  with 
an  indifference  and  sang  froid  that  a tight  rope 
dancer  might  have  been  proud  of;  and  as  ho 
ended  he  threw  a handful  of  cigars  across  the 
table,  and  pushed  the  pan  of  coals  toward  his 
visitor.  Before,  however,  Gibbs  had  time  to 
utter  a word  in  reply  his  companion,  while  loll- 
ing over  the  settee,  caught  up  an  opera-glass 
from  the  table,  and,  placing  it  to  his  eyes,  went 
on: 

“Ha!  ho!  the  fore  topmast  of  my  pretty 
long-legged  schooner  is  gone.  Pretty  stick  it 
was.  I suppose,  Master  Gibbs,  that  you" — lie 
nodded  fiercely  without  removing  the  glass — 
“ cut  it  up  for  that  lovely  new  leg  you’ve  mount- 
ed. Ay,  my  beauty” — again  apostrophizing  the 
vessel,  which  lay  like  a wounded  bird  in  the 
calm  inlet  before  him ; “ but  where’s  my  beau- 
tiful barge  that  used  to  cover  the  long  gun? 
Ho!  stormy  weather  you’ve  seen  of  late.” 

During  all  this  one-sided  conversation  Gibbs 
had  managed  to  wriggle  his  mutilated  body  on 
to  a wicker  chair,  where  he  steadied  himself 
with  his  crutch,  evincing  manifest  signs  of  chol- 
er  the  while  by  running  bis  fat  fingers  through 
the  reddish  door-mat  of  hair,  hitching  up  his 
trowsers,  and  rapping  nervously  his  timber 
stump  of  a leg  on  the  floor,  until  at  last,  un- 
able apparently  longer  to  control  himself,  he 
burst  out,  with  his  bad  face  suffused  with  pas- 
sion : 

“ I say,  Captain  Brand,  it’s  time  to  end  them 
’ere  gibes.  What’s  took  place  is  unfortinate, 
but,  howsoever,  I has  a bag  of  shiners  and  a 
wooden  leg  to  show  for  it,  and  dam  the  odds.” 

“ Stop,  stop,  my  bull-dog!  Don’t  be  profane 
in  my  presence,  if  you  please.  We  are  both 
Christians,  yon  know,  and  friends,  too,  I hope.” 

This  was  said  in  a very  precise,  emphatic, 
and  clear  enunciation,  and  without  apparent 
heat,  and  Captain  Brand  smiled  too,  but  such 
a smile ! as  his  wide  mouth  came  down  with  a 
twitch  at  the  corners,  and  left  a sort  of  hole, 
where  the  cigar  was  habitually  stuck,  to  see  his 
teeth  through.  “ And  now,  my  friend,  suppose 
you  give  me  some  little  account  of  your  cruise, 
and  fill  up,  if  you  can,  any  chinks  that  I haven’t 
seen  through  already,”  he  concluded,  throwing 
his  legs  again  over  the  back  of  the  settee,  and 
elevating  his  eyebrows  as  the  cigar  smoke  curl- 
ed in  spiral  wreaths  around  his  face. 

Mr.  Gibbs  hereupon  settled  himself  more  at 
case  in  his  chair,  laid  his  crutch  across  his 
knees,  and  began : 

“ I s’pose,  Sir,  you  got  the  news  I sent  in  a 
letter  from  Matanzas  after  we’d  been  chased 
out  of  the  Nickolas  Channel  by  that  Yankee 
corvette  ?” 

Captain  Brand  nodded  at  the  eye-bolt  which 
held  the  green  silk  rope  from  the  ceiling,  as  if 
calculating  mentally  the  strain  it  would  bear, 
merely  as  a matter  of  philosophical  speculation 
perhaps. 

“ Well,  arter  that— and  a very  tight  race  it 
was — we  ran  down  to  the  Behamey  Banks. 
There  we  picked  up  a Yankee  schooner  loaded 
with  shingles  and  lumber ; and  as  the  skipper 
was  sarsy,  I just  made  him  and  his  crew  walk 
one  of  his  own  planks,  and  then  bored  a couple 
of  holes  through  his  vessel  arter  takin’  out  some 
water  which  we  stood  in  need  of. — You  hasn't 
a drop  of  summut  to  drink,  has  yon,  Captain 
Brand,  becasc  it  makes  my  jaw-tackle  dry  to 
talk  much?” 

The  Captain  merely  motioned  with  a wave 
of  Ids  cambric  handkerchief  to  an  open  liquor 
case  which  stood  on  a cabinet  near,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Gibbs  hobbled,  when,  seizing  a square 


flask  of  crystal  incased  in  a net-work  of  frosted 
silver,  lie  returned  with  it  to  the  table.  Had 
Mr.  Gibbs  chosen  lie  might  have  brought  with 
the  flask  a small,  tliimble-shaped  liqueur  glass ; 
but  he  did  not,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
China  coffee-cup  which  stood  on  the  tray  before 
him.  He  seemed  a little  near-sighted,  too ; 
and  as  he  inverted  the  flask,  gave  no  heed  to 
the  quantity  of  fluid  he  poured  into  the  cup. 
But  he  took  care,  however,  that  it  did  not  run 
over;  and  then,  raising  it  with  a trembling 
band  to  his  lips,  he  said,  “ My  sarvice  to  you, 
Captain  Brand,”  and  tossed  it  down  his  capa- 
cious throat.  The  Captain  gave  no  response  to 
this  compliment;  but  as  Mr.  Gibbs  put  down  the 
coffee-cup,  he  said,  blandly, 

“Thank  you;  but  suppose  you  put  that  flask 
back  in  the  case.  I am  rather  choice  with  that 
brandy;  it  was  a — given  to  me  by  a — person 
who  was  a — unfortunately  drowned,  and  a — I 
never  offer  it  a — the  second  time.” 

Puffing  his  cigar  as  he  spoke,  in  an  easy  man- 
ner, and  then  turning  round  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Gibbs’s  narrative.  Becoming  more  genial  as 
the  brandy  loosened  his  tongue,  Mr.  Gibbs  con- 
tinued : 

“Well,  Sir,  from  the  Behamevs  we  ran  to 
leeward,  nearly  to  the  Spanish  Main,  in  hopes 
perhaps  of  finding  some  stray  fellow  as  was  bound 
to  Europe;  but  we  see  nothing  for  days  and  days 
and  weeks  and  weeks,  till  finally  the  water  fell 
short  again ; and  we  beats  up  and  runs  into 
Santa  Cruz.  There,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
Eboc  Pete  and  French  Tom  got  into  a bit  of  a 
scrimmage  up  on  a gentleman’s  plantation,  aft- 
er sunset,  and  was  worry  roughly  handled  by  a 
patrol  of  sogers  as  happened  to  bo  near.  I be- 
lieve as  how  Eboe  Pete  died  that  night ; and  I 
liecrd,  too,  that  French  Tom  had  his  skull 
cracked;  and  what  does  he  go  for  to  do  but 
make  a confession  to  the  authorities  that  the 
Centipede  was  a pirate!  Well,  Captain,  the 
moment  that  information  reached  me,  and  see- 
in’  a soger’s  boat  gettin’  ready,  and  the  sogers 
running  about  the  water- battery  of  the  fort,  than 
I just  slips  the  cable  and  runs  out  to  sea,  like  a 
bird;  and,  Lord  love  ye,  Sir!  the  way  they 
pitched  round  shot  arter  us  was — was — ” Here 
Master  Gibbs  paused  for  a simile,  and  the  Cap- 
tain observed,  with  a hacking,  cough-like  laugh, 

“You  saved  the  water-casks,  though?” 

“ Why  no,  Sir ; and  we  was  forced  to  go  upon 
a ’lowance  of  a pint  a water  a man !” 

“Ho!”  rejoined  the  listener.  “Capital! 
Didn’t  suffer,  I hope?  Go  on.” 

“Howsomcvcr,  I says  to  myself  the  Captain 
wants  a good,  valy’ble  cargo,  and  so  we  beats 
up  again  and  stretches  away  back  along  the 
coast  of  Jamaiky,  on  the  look-out  for  any  think 
that  might  be  cornin’  that  ’ere  way.  Well, 
Sir;  d’ye  see,  airly  one  morning,  as  we  was  a 
lying  close  as  wax  under  the  land,  we  spies  a 
big  brig  becalmed  oft’  to  seaward ; but  we  dis- 
kivered  at  the  same  time  that  same  Yankee 
cruiser  as  was  in  chase  of  us  off  Matanzas ! I 
know’d  as  how  you  would  be  displeased  at  any 
risks  being  run ; so  we  keeps  clean  and  snug  in- 
shore, under  a pint  o’  land,  till  set  of  sun,  and 
until  arter  the  moon  went  down.  Then  the 
breeze  sprung  up  fresh  from  the  old  trade  quar- 
ter, and  says  I,  Now  we’ll  make  a dash  at  that 
’ere  drogher,  and  squeeze  him  as  dry  as  bone 
dust;  more  pertikerly,  ye  see,  Captain,  since 
the  corvette,  arter  dodgin’  about  him  all  day, 
had  yawed  off,  and,  with  his  port-tacks  aboard, 
was  beatin’  to  wind’ard.” 

Here  Mr.  Gibbs’s  auditor  took  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth  and  rolled  his  light-blue  eyes  at  him, 
puffed  a thick  volume  of  smoke  through  the  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth,  but  said  never  a syllable. 

The  narrator  gave  a wistful  look  at  the  bran- 
dy-flask, drained  the  last  few  drops  from  the 
coffee-cup,  pushed  out  his  timber  leg,  and  re- 
sumed : 

“So  yon  see,  Sir,  as  I was  a sayin’,  I says  to 
myself,  I’ll  get  the  boat  in  the  water  with  the 
lads,  and,  to  make  sure  of  all  being  conducted 
ship-shape,  I’ll  go  myself.” 

“ Oh !”  said  the  Captain,  as  his  eyebrows  went 
up  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  came  down, 
with  the  faintest  breath  of  a sardonic  smile, 
while  he  lit  a fresh  cigar — “ Oh  ! you  did !” 

“Ay,  Sir!  So  we  let  the  old  drogher  go 
bouncing  on  past  us,  at  about  the  rate  of  five 
mile  in  four  hours,  when  we  crossed  his  wake 
under  the  jib,  and  then  we  ups  with  the  fore 
and  main  sail,  got  a pull  of  the  sheets,  and  da — ” 

Captain  Brand  shook  the  point  of  his  curved 
nose  at  the  speaker,  who  checked  himself,  and, 
giving  an  emphatic  rap  with  his  crutch  on  the 
floor,  went  on  with,  “Beg  parding,  Sir!  but 
Lord  love  ye,  wo  just  walked  up  under  his  lee, 
and  afore  he  know’d  where  he  wos,  we  boarded 
him,  knocked  over  two  or  three  chaps,  and  had 
the  skipper  lashed  down  in  his  cabin  as  quick 
as  winkin’  and  as  quiet  as  could  be.  Ay,  Sir! 
we  had  it  all  our  owm  wray ; but  durin’  the  scrim- 
mage wot  should  I see  but  the  loveliest  young 
’oman  as  ever  I clapped  eyes  on !”  Here  his 
timber  stump  grated  nervously  on  the  floor. 
“ Says  I,  that’s  just  the  craft,  with  such  a clean 
run  and  full  bows,  as  would  please  Captain 
Brand” — that  individual  rolled  round  on  his  el- 
bow and  brought  his  eye  to  the  opera-glass  in 
the  direction  of  the  schooner. 

“ She  isn’t  there,  Captain !”  parenthesized  the 
narrator,  following  the  motion  with  his  head. 
“So  I just  fisted  hold  of  her  to  hand  her  ten- 
derly into  the  boat,  with  a bag  of  shiners  as 

wros  found  on  board,  when,  so  help  me  ; 

beg  parding,  Sir,  if  a dwarfed  giant  of  a nigger 
didn’t  take  an  overhand  lick  at  me  with  an  iron 
pump  brake  and  nearly  cut  this  ’ere  larboard 
pin  in  two  pieces ; and,  smash  my  brains” — he 
continued,  shaking  his  broad  paw  aloft  with 
rage — “but  what  does  I do,  with  all  the  pain 
from  the  clip  that  da — (beg  parding,  Sir)  give 
me,  I slams  away  with  a pistol-bullet  through 
the  nigger’s  head — ” 
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“ Didn’t  I see  a little  boy  on  board  the  Centi- 
pede?— perhaps  I was  mistaken,  the  sun  blazes 
so  fiercely,  eh  ?”  broke  in  Captain  Brand,  though 
the  sun  didn’t  blaze  with  a fiercer  light  than 
shot  out  of  his  deadly  cold  blue  eyes. 

“Ho,  ay,  Sir!  That  young  imp  was  a bitin’ 
at  my  tother  leg  like  a bull-terrier  pup  while  the 
nigger  was  attackin’  me,  and  then  he  goes  and 
crawls  out  of  the  cabin  winders  and  was  fished 
out  of  the  water  by  the  chaps  as  was  towin’ 
astarn  in  the  boat.” 

“ Oh,  really ! how  very  fortunate !”  muttered 
the  Captain;  “go  on!  don’t  stop,  I pray  you, 
Master  Gibbs.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  I knows  very  little  what  happened 
arter  this,  for  the  young  ’oman  wras  a screamin’ 
and  our  chaps  a cursin’  about  the  decks,  when 
all  of  a sudden  I fell  off  into  a faint  like,  and 
the  same  time  a heavy  gun  came  slamming  into 
our  very  ears  ; and  there  was  that  infarnal  cur- 
vettc  ngen  bowlin’  down  within  five  cables’  length 
of  the  brig,  her  battery  all  alight  and  the  whis- 
tles a callin’  away  the  boats  in  as  violent  a haste 
as  any  think  I can  remember,”  said  Gibbs,  ns 
he  paused  to  catch  his  breath. 

“You  must  have  kept  a sharp  look-out, 
though  ?”  But  without  heeding  this  remark  the 
burly  scoundrel  went  on : 

“ Well,  Captain  Brand,  the  boys  tumbled  me 
over  the  side—’ 

“Not  forgetting  the  little  bag  of  shiners!” 
sneered  his  auditor. 

“ — Tumbled  me  into  the  boat,  Sir,  and  then 
pulled  like  mad  for  the  schooner.  I know’d, 
d’ye  mind,  Captain,  or,  leastways,  I felt  sartain 
we  could  show  any  think  afloat  our  heels,  and 
so  away  we  scrambles  aboard  and  off  we  splits. 
But  ye  must  see  by  this  time,  Sir,  the  corvette 
had  come  down  and  rounded  to  on  the  weather- 
beam  of  the  drogher,  acting  like  a screen  for  the 
schooner  close  under  his  lee.  It  wos  only  a 
minnit,  though,  while  he  wos  holding  some  jaw 
with  those  lubbers  aboard  the  brig  before  lie 
filled  away  again,  and  wearing  sharp  round  her 
bows,  he  diskivered  us  sartain.  I don’t  think, 
as  matters  stood  by  this  time,  that  our  boat  was 
a boat-hook’s  length  from  the  schooner  when  I 
jist  see  a burst  of  red  flashes  from  the  man-o’- 
war’s  starboard  ports,  and  heerd  an  officer  roar 
out,  ‘Give  him  the  whole  three  divisions  of 

grape !’  when  I’m ; your  parding  ag’in,  Sir; 

I’m  blessed  if  ever  I beerd  sich  a rain  of  cold 
iron  in  all  my  sea-goin’  experience.  Ay,  Sir,  by 
G — gracious,  Sir,  if  about  two  bushels  of  them 
grape  didn’t  riddle  the  barge  like  the  nozzle  to  a 
watering-pot,  and  same  time  tore  seven  of  our 
noble  fellows  all  to  rags — ” 

“You  saved  the  boat,  of  course,”  suggested 
his  companion,  in  a kind  voice,  but  with  a fright- 
ful sneer. 

“Why,  Captain,  we  unfortinately  lost  her; 
for  ye  see,  arter  tumbling  me  aboard  the  schoon- 
er and  arter  bailing  nigh  ns  much  blood  as  wa- 
ter— ” 

“ Capital ! excellent ! best  joke  I ever  heard,” 
broke  in  Captain  Brand,  with  a hollow  laugh  of 
much  enjoyment. 

“ — Arter  bailin’  as  much  blood  as  water,  and 
findin’  the  man-o’-war  was  heaving  in  stays  to 
slam  another  broadside  into  us,  we  cut  the  boat 
adrift  and  then  got  the  sheets  flat  aft,  the  gaff- 
topsails  up,  and  away  we  drove  with  a crackin’ 
breeze  right  up  to  wind’ard  like  a sword-fish. 
Lord  love  ye,  Sir,  we  walked  away  from  the 
cruiser,  a eatin’  the  wind  out  of  him  like  a 
knife,  and  notwithstandin’  he  hove  more  nor 
forty  round  shot  at  us,  he  only  knocked  away 
the  fore  topmast  and  some  other  triflin’  little 
damage  about  the  hull  and”  — he  hesitated  — 
“Lascar  Joe’s  head.” 

“That  counts  off  about  half  your  crew!  eh?” 
said  Captain  Brand,  smiling  in  his  peculiar 
manner.  “Well,  what  next?” 

“Why,  Sir,  the  next  mornin’  Belize  Mike 
— as  is  part  Doctor  you  know — said  as  how  my 
leg  was  to  come  off  below  the  knee,  and  arter 
givin’  me  a sip  or  two  o’  rum — ” 

“Bottle,”  interjected  the  Captain,  twisting 
the  beak  of  his  nose  in  a puff  of  smoke. 

“ — rum,  why,  smash  my  brains!  Sir,  if  he 
didn’t  hack  it  oft-  with  a wood-saw !” 

“Well,  what  next?” 

“Then,  Sir,  ye  see,  we  run  the  schooner 
dowp  Cape  Cruz,  where  we  kept  werry  snug 
and  quiet  till  sich  times  as  the  old  one-eyed 
Diego  judged  the  coast  clear  to  return  to  head- 
quarters.” 

“ Well,  what  then  ?” 

“That’s  all,  Captain  Brand!”  concluded  the 
narrator  his  garbled  yarn,  as  he  again  had  re- 
course to  scratching  the  door-mat  on  his  head, 
and  cast  a thirsty  look  at  the  brandy-flask. 

“That’s  all!  is  it?”  hissed  the  man  with  the 
iron  jaws,  in  a tone  of  concentrated  passion,  as 
he  sprang  with  a single  bound  from  the  settee 
and  clutched  Master  Gibbs  with  both  hands 
around  his  hairy  throat,  until  his  face  turned 
livid  purple,  and  his  eyes  started  from  the  sock- 
ets. “ That’s  all ! is  it,  you  drunken  beast ! 
That’s  all  you  have  to  tell  after  idling  away  the 
summer,  losing  anchors  and  boats  and  more  than 
half  my  crew,  and  bringing  a hornet’s  nest  down 
about  our  ears!  That’s  all!  is  it?  And  what 
would  you  say  now,  if  I should  order  the  Doctor 
to  cut  off  your  other  leg  close  behind  your  ears 
— you  beast !” 

In  the  last  stages  of  suffocation  the  man  was 
hurled  on  his  back  to  the  floor,  and  there  lav*, 
bleeding  a torrent  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 
His  superior  stood  over  him  for  a moment  and 
put  his  hand  in  his  trowsers’  pocket  for  a pistol, 
and  then  he  glanced  rapidly  at  the  green  rope 
squirming  from  the  beams  above  ; but  changing 
his  purpose  apparently,  he  strode  back  to  the 
settee  and  shouted,  “ Babettc !” 

Presently  the  door  opened  from  the  passage 
leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  appeared  a 
large,  powerfuliy-made  negro-woman,  with  her 
arms  akimbo  and  a pair  of  blood-shot  eye* 
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gleaming  from  beneath  a striped  Madras  tnr- 
ban  wound  round  her  head. 

“Babette!”  repeated  the  Captain,  resuming 
his  seat  and  his  habitual  polite  air  and  voice. 
“Serve  out  a barrel  of  Bordeaux  and  a beaker 
of  old  Antigua  rum  to  the  Centipede's  crew  to 
drink  my  health  ; and  I say,  my  beauty ! have 
a pig  or  two  killed,  tell  the  boatswain  to  haul 
the  seine,  and  have  a good  supper  for  all  hands 
to-night.  And  Baba” — he  went  on  as  if  he  had 
just  thought  of  something — “there’s  my  friend 
Gibbs  lying  there — I believe  he  has  fallen  down 
in  a fit — be  very  careful  of  him — a bed  in  the 
vault — a little  biscuit  and  water — he  may  be 
feverish  when  he  wakes  up,  you  know!  And 
Babette,  old  girl,  if  you  are  in  want  of  kin- 
dling wood,  you  may  as  well  use  that  timber  leg 
of  our  friend  Gibbs ! I don’t  think  he’ll  want 
it  again.  There!  doucement,  Baba!”  . 

The  negress  gave  a deep  grunt  of  assent,  and, 
seizing  the  senseless  body  lying  on  the  floor, 
she  dragged  it  out  of  the  room.  Returning  a 
few  moments  after,  she  wiped  up  the  blood  with 
a cloth  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  finally  disap- 
peared. 


LITERARY. 

The  Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  James 
TV.  Sheahan.  (Published  by  Harper  & Brothers.) 
The  author  of  this  Life  is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times , and  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  Though  the  work  as 
completed  has  not  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
yet  we  know  that  he  furnished  the  data  necessary 
to  its  preparation.  This  is  the  only  Life  of  Mr. 
Douglas  which  has  been  written  with  his  knowl- 
edge and  approbation.  It  narrates  the  incidents 
of  his  early  career,  his  connection  with  the  policy 
of  Illinois,  and  his  subsequent  course  in  respect  to 
the  great  questions  of  the  day.  It  also  contains 
the  famous  essay  on  “ Popular  Sovereignty,”  upon 
which  he  is  content  to  rest  his  reputation  as  a 
statesman,  and  his  claim  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  American  people. 


erty  taken  for  public  uses,  and  prescribing  the  mode  of 
valuation  and  compensation.  After  a debate  in  which 
Senators  Mason,  Wigfall,  and  Collamer  participated,  the 
bill  was  set  aside,  and  the  Homestead  ,bill  taken  up. 
Senatcr  Gwin  modified  his  amendment  respecting  the 
occupancy  of  mineral  lands,  by  excluding  foreigners  who 
have  merely  declared  their  intentions  from  the  advant- 
ages of  the  Act.  Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  and  Senator 
Bragg,  of  North  Carolina,  opposed  this  modification  ; and 
it  was  rejected.  Senator  hitch  offered  an  amendment, 
which  was  rejected,  permitting  all  soldiers  who  had  been 
in  actual  service  to  locate  a quarter  section.  Senator 
Crittenden  proposed  and  argued  at  length  for  an  amend- 
ment restricting  the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  persons  actu- 
ally resident  in  the  country  at  the  passage  of  the  act 
The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Senator  Johnson,  of 
Arkansas,  and  was  unsuccessful.  The  subject  was  final- 
ly made  the  order  for  May  2,  when  it  is  understood  the 
vote  shall  be  taken,  and  the  Senate  went  into  Executive 
session. The  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  dis- 

cussed the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Military  Academy 
bill,  whereby  some  $800,000  are  appropriated  to  raise  and 
equip  a regiment  of  mounted  volunteers  in  Texas.  Messrs. 
Reagan,  Pendleton,  and  M'Rae  successively  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  regiment,  while  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Stanton 
opposed  it;  the  latter  proposing  an  amendment,  which 
failed,  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  same 
money  to  mount  any  infantry  regiment  of  the  regular 
army,  and  detail  it  to  the  Indian  service.  Mr.  Otero,  the 
delegate  from  New  Mexico,  moved  for  a similar  appro- 
priation for  his  Territory.  A vote  was  at  length  obtained 
upon  the  Senate's  amendment,  when  it  was  lost,  50  to  69, 
and  the  Committee  rose.  The  House  then  accepted  the 
Senate’s  amendment  by  a close  vote,  and  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  April  20,  the  Senate  not  being  in  session, 
the  House  devoted  its  attention  mainly  to  private  bills, 
passing  several  of  them,  and  among  the  number  that 
granting  a pension  of  $50  a month* each  to  the  widows  of 
Generals  Macomb,  Smith,  and  Riley.  At  the  opening  of 
the  session  Mr.  Crawford  endeavored  to  procure  an  ad- 
journment until  Tuesday,  but  the  proposition  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Houston  and  others,  and  was  voted  down. 
The  Committee  on  Elections  reported  in  regard  to  the 
contested  membership  for  Nebraska,  declaring  Mr.  S.  G. 
Daly,  rather  than  the  sitting  delegate,  Mr.  Eastabrook, 
entitled  to  a seat  Mr.  Burlingame  procured  the  adop- 
tion of  a resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  raising  the 
Sardinian  Mission  to  first-class  grade.  The  House  ad- 
journed to  Monday. 

MORE  CHALLENGES. 

At  Washington,  on  April  19,  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walk- 
er sent  a peremptory  challenge  to  Attorney-General 
Black,  by  the  hands  of  Senator  Brown,  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Black  verbally  declined  accepting  the  invitation 
without  explanation.  This  action  of  Governor  Walker 
grows  out  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schnable,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  the  Covode  Committee. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  April  16,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Wilson 
introduced  liis  bill  providing  more  effectually  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  calls  for  five  fast 
steamers,  adapted  to  the  African  service;  enlarges  the 
bounty  ; offers  $100  for  each  kidnapped  African  deliv- 
ered to  a United  States  Marshal;  makes  ownership  and 
preparation  of  slavers  piracy;  substitutes  for  the  death 
penalty  imprisonment  for  life;  and  requires  American 
vessels  sold  abroad  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  a 
new  register.  Senator  Mason  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
cases  of  John  Brown,  Jun.,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  stating 
that  arrests  could  not  be  effected  in  either  iustance  with- 
out further  action  by  the  Senate.  Remarks  were  made 
by  Senators  Sumner  and  Mason  in  relation  to  the  refer- 
ence of  Mr.  Sanborn's  memorial,  after  which  Senator 
Brown’s  resolutions  were  taken  up,  and  discussed  by  Sen- 
ator Latham,  of  California.  A vote  upon  the  resolutions 
was  urged  by  Senator  Brown,  but  was  postponed.  After 
considering  briefly  the  bill  amending  the  Patent  Laws, 
the  Senate  adjourned In  the  House,  the  abuses  at- 

tending the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  discussed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Accounts.  A bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Eliot,  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  coolies  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  Senate  resolution  appropriating  $59,000  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Japanese  Embassy  was  concurred  in. 
The  consideration  of  the  President's  protest  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Judiciary  Committee  thereupon  coming  up 
as  the  special  order,  was  postponed  until  May  1.  A bill 
organizing  the  Census  Bill,  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  was  passed.  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
during  the  session  to  obtain  an  adjournment  until  after 
the  Charleston  Convention. 

On  Tuesday,  April  17,  in  the  Senate,  a message  from 
the  President,  relative  to  the  impressment  of  American 
citizens  in  foreign  military  service,  was  received.  The 
memorial  of  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Judiciary.  Senator  Hale,  calling  up  his 
resolution  adjourning  the  Senate  from  April  19  to  May 
22,  Senator  Clingman  moved  to  substitute  May  1 as  the 
latter  term.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  a desultory 
way,  and  various  amendments  were  suggested;  but  the 
resolutions  were  finally  tabled  by  a large  majority.  Sen- 
ator Slidell  moved  a resolution  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  every  three  days,  from  the  19th  inst. 
to  May  1.  This  was  laid  over.  After  a brief  exeentive 
session.  Senator  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  reported  back 
the  Homestead  Bill  from  the  Committee  upon  Public 
Lands,  with  various  amendments.  Senator  Johnson,  of 
Arkansas,  explained  the  alterations.  The  bill,  as  now 
reported,  sells  land  to  the  heads  of  families  only,  at  the 
price  of  25  cents  an  acre,  and  requires  a residence  of  five 
years  on  the  land  before  the  title  shall  be  perfected. 
There  were  other  points  of  difference  of  minor  import- 
ance. An  amendment  of  the  House  to  a Pension  Bill 
excited  some  discussion ; as  did  also  the  President's 

veto  of  the  Edwards  relief  bill. In  the  House  the  pay 

of  members  was  cursorily  treated,  a resolution  of  Mr. 
Schwartz,  of  Pennsylvania,  constituting  the  text  The 
House  then  went  into  Committee  on  the  Deficiency  Bill, 
when  Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  reviewed  the  positions 
of  the  Annual  Message  upon  the  question  of  Slavery  in 
the  Territories.  The  Committee  rising,  the  House  re- 
jected Mr.  Bonham’s  resolution  providing  foran  adjourn- 
ment over  the  Charleston  Convention.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  Deficiency  Bill  was  then  resumed.  An  ap- 
propriation to  pay  for  reports  in  the  Congressional  Globe 
led  to  remarks  from  several  members,  adverse  to  the 
practice  of  members  revising  their  speeches.  Mr.  Branch, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  very  severe  upon  the  abuse. 


THE  DOINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

We  read  in  the  Albany  Journal  of  April  18:  “The 
Legislature  lias  adjourned.  The  session  has  been  a busy 
one.  It  is  rare  that  so  many  important  questions  come 
up  at  once  as  have  this  year.  We  briefly  recapitulate 
the  disposition  made  of  the  leading  measures:  The 
completion  of  the  canal  enlargement  has  been  provided 
for,  and  the  last  tax  levied  for  it.  The  long-desired  re- 
sult is  now  close  at  hand. — The  Pro  Rata  Railroad 
Freight  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate. — The  Railroad  Toll  bill  falls  through  by  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses,  which  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  was  not  able  to  adjust. — Six  New  York 
city  railroad  bills  were  passed.  One  was  signed  by  the 
Governor,  the  others  vetoed.  But  the  five  vetoed  bills 
were  then  passed  through  both  Houses  by  a two-third 
vote,  and  have  become  laws. — The  grant  of  $1,000,000  to 
the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  was  first  passed  by 
the  Senate,  but  reduced  by  the  Assembly  to  £350,000, 
and  the  reduction  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  The  Gov- 
ernor vetoed  it.  The  Senate  passed  it  over  the  veto,  but 

was  lost  in  the  Assembly The  Annual  Appropriation 

bill  and  Supply  bill  have  both  been  passed  and  signed. — 
The  Tax  bills  have  also  become  laws.  The  total  tax  this 
year  will  be  three  mills  and  three  quarters  on  the  dollar, 
viz. : For  schools,  three  quarters  of  a mill;  completion 
of  the  canals,  half  a mill ; interest  on  the  two  and  a half 
million  loan,  quarter  of  a mill ; for  support  of  Govern- 
ment, a mill  and  one-eighth;  interest  on  canal  debt,  a 
mill  and  one-cightli. — The  Capital  Punishment  Bill,  es- 
tablishing a distinction  between  two  classes  of  murder, 
and  making  one  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  life,  is 
now  a law. — The  bill  repealing  the  enactments  of  1805  in 
regard  to  nlienation  to  deed, commonly  called  the  ‘Anti- 
Rent  bill,’  also  becomes  a law. — The  bill  perfecting  the 
constitutional  amendment  abolishing  the  property  quali- 
fication for  colored  voters,  was  passed  and  approved. — 
The  bill  securing  to  married  women  their  earnings  and 
property  in  trade  was  passed  and  is  a law. — The  amend- 
ments of  the  Metropolitan  Police  act  were  passed  and  go 
into  effect — The  bill  establishing  a Department  of  Public 
Charities  in  the  City  of  New  York  passed  last  night, 
and  has  beep  signed  by  the  Governor. — The  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  sale  of  the  West  Washington  Market  in  New 
York  was  passed,  vetoed,  and  then  passed  by  a two-thirds 
vote  in  each  House  over  the  veto. — The  bill  to  remove  the 
City  Hall  in  New  York  to  Madison  Square  was  passed  in 
both  Houses. — The  Divorce  bill  failed  to  pass  either 
House. — The  proposed  repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws  also 
failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  either  House. — The  bill 
prohibiting  bequests  by  will  to  Charitable  Institutions  ex- 
ceeding a specified  amount,  in  certain  cases,  wras  passed 
and  signed.— The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
passed  both  Houses,  with  a provision  that  it  is  not  to 
take  effect  until  April,  1801 The  bill  prohibiting  rail- 

road stockholders  from  voting  by  proxy,  and  that  em- 
powering members  of  religious  and  charitable  societies  to 
vote  by  proxy,  both  failed  to  pass. — The  extension  of  the 
Chenango  Canal  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  failed  in 
the  Assembly. — The  bill  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  Canal  Appraisers  in  each  of  the  counties  along  the  line 
of  the  canal  failed  to  become  a law. — The  changes  and 
amendments  in  the  laws  relating  to  State  prisons  were 
adopted — The  bill  giving  the  State  custody  of  the  un- 
claimed deposits  in  the  sayings’  banks  failed  to  pass  ei- 
ther house — The  bill  to  amend  the  Excise  law  and  the 
1‘roliibitory  Liquor  law,  also  failed  to  become  laws. — The 
bill  ‘ to  lengthen  the  canal  locks  without  cost  to  the 
State*  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  acted  on  in  the  As- 
sembly.— No  new  counties  are  formed.  Highland  County 
failed  to  pass.  Canisteo  and  Coshocton  counties  were 
vetoed. — The  New  York  Tax  Levy  bill,  after  being 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  of  $89,000  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  Record,  was  passed  and  signed. — The  bill 
to  guard  against  unsafe  buildings  in  New  York,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Park  bill,  have  both  become  laws. — The  bill 
amending  the  act  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Contracting  Board  was  passed.’’ 


On  Wednesday,  April  18,  in  the  Senate,  a number  of 
Abolition  petitions  from  Massachusetts  were,  by  a strict 
party  vote,  laid  upon  the  table.  Senator  Wilson's  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  into  the  contracts  for  iron  made  by  the 
War  Department  was  previously  debated  by  its  proposer 
and  Senator  Davis,  and  was  finally  laid  aside.  Senator 
Slidell’s  resolution,  providing  for  a series  of  adjourn- 
ments from  to-day  until  the  1st  of  May,  coming  up,  after 
some  opposition  it  was  passed  by  a vote  of  26  to  22.  The 
Homestead  Bill  was  then  discussed.  Senator  Gwin's 
amendment  relative  to  the  mineral  lnnds  occasioning 
some  remarks  of  Senator  Latham  on  the  land  titles  of 

California.  Without  action  the  Senate  adjourned 

The  House  commenced  its  business  for  the  day  by  pass- 
ing the  Deficiency  Bill.  The  Senate’s  amendment  to  the 
Military  Academy  Bill,  authorizing  a regiment  of  mount- 
ed volunteers  for  the  Texan  boundary,  was  subsequently 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  Mr.  Stnnton  op- 
posing and  Mr.  Curtis  advocating  the  amendment.  The 
debate  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Reagan,  Hamilton, 
and  Olin,  but  without  action  the  committee  rose.  The 
adjournment  resolutions  of  Mr.  Bonham  were  read  for  in- 
formation, but  the  Republicans  objected  to  a vote. 

On  Thursday,  April  19,  in  the  Senate,  the  Commiltoe 
appointed  to  investigate  rumored  abuses  of  the  public 
printing  made  its  repphti  nifr’i  t'purt  iki  lin  regard  to 
the  census  was  passed.  Nfiikret%lrylfrdHii&m  the  Judi- 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  JAPANESE  EMBASSY. 

The  United  States  steamer  Powhatan,  Captain  Pear- 
son, bearing  the  flag  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  on  27tli  of  March  from  Japan,  via  Hono- 
lulu. Sim  brings  the  Japanese  embassy,  consisting  of 
two  principal  embassadors,  princes  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  two  associates, 
who  are  nobles  of  nearly  equal  rank.  These  four  are  of 
the  Emperor's  Council.  They  are  accompanied  by  a suite 
of  sixteen  officers. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  embassy : 

Siinme,  Prince  of  Boozcn,  Mooragaki,  Prince  of  Awad- 
si,  envoys;  Ogoori  Mata-itsee,  chief  censor;  one  vice- 
governor  of  the  treasury;  one  vice-governor  for  foreign 
affairs;  one  secretary  of  the  first  rank  (Serabay  Akoo) ; 
two  inspectors  of  the  first  rank ; two  secretaries  of  the 
second  rank ; two  treasury  officers ; two  inspectors  of  the 
second  rank;  two  interpreters;  two  doctors;  fifty-three 
servants. 

The  Powhatan  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  March  5,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  18th.  The  embassadors  were  there 
received  with  all  formal  honors.  Private  hospitalities 
were  extended  on  every  hand,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
held  court  at  the  palace  for  the  reception  of  the  distin- 
guished foreigners,  and  welcomed  them  in  appropriate 
terms.  They  were  also  entertained  at  a grand  ball  given 

. . by  the  officers  of  the  Powhatan , expressing  great  delight 

uy ^ riej1  a bill  .selaliv^tc^iyi jute  prop-  1 ^t|^lj  gay  and  novel  sccue. 


THEIR  RECEPTION. 

They  bring  $100,000  to  defray  their  personal  expenses, 
although  the  embassy  is  invited  at  the  solo  expense  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  given  the  best  quarters  on 
board  the  Powhatan  during  the  voyage,  aud  arrived  in 
good  health  and  highly  pleased. 

The  chief  dignitaries  are  magnificently  dressed  in  em- 
broidered silk  robes,  each  wearing  a sword  of  beautiful 
workmanship.  They  have  conducted  themselves  with 
great  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  Japanese  embassadors  visited  San  Francisco  on 
the  31st  ult.,  and  have  remained  the  honored  guests  of 
the  city  ever  since.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  from  the  city  treasury  to  provide  for  them 
suitable  entertainment.  All  the  corporation  officers,  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  Uie  Governor,  and  citizens 

fenerally,  have  paid  their  rejects  in  person,  and  on  the 
d inst.  a grand  public  reception  was  given  the  strangers 
at  the  largest  hall  in  the  city,  where  the  United  States 
officers,  both  civil  and  military,  with  the  foreign  consuls 
and  State  authorities,  participated  in  the  reception  cere- 
monies. 

The  Japanese  carry  an  immense  amount  of  baggage, 
including  many  boxes  of  presents  to  the  United  Slates 
Government. 

BAPTISM  IN  EXTREMIS. 

Dr.  Magoon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Albany,  ad- 
ministered baptism  last  Sabbath  to  a young  girl  about  16 
years  old,  who  was  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  She 
felt  that  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  had  forgiven  her  sins,  and 
she  could  not  be  content  to  leave  the  world  till  she  had 
acknowledged  her  Lord  before  men  in  the  way  of  his  own 
appointment.  After  some'doubt  and  hesitation  her  wish- 
es were  complied  with,  and  6he  was  carried  to  the  Bap- 
tistery in  the  arms  of  several  brethren  of  the  Church, 
having  on  the  white  robes  which  were  understood  to  be 
her  grnvc- clothes,  nnd  wob  immersed  by  the  pastor.  The 
scene  was-one  of  the  most  touching  ever  witnessed,  and 
the  congregation  was  bathed  in  tears.  No  injury  occurred 
to  her  from  the  baptism,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  attend- 
ed again  to  jom  the  Church  in  observing  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. 

MARRIAGE  OF  A SOUTHERN  BELLE. 

The  Tribune  says:  “A  beautiful  young  Southern  belle, 
wearing  the  appropriate  name  Queen  Rose,  was,  till 
Tuesday  afternoon,  an  inmate  of  a fashionable  boarding- 
school  in  Philadelphia.  A medical  student,  one  of  those 
who  did  not  sacrifice  the  Quakers  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union,  and  return  to  his  plantation,  saw  the  rose,  and 
at  once  made  her  his  qneen.  She  accepted  his  homage, 
in  spite  of  the  heartless  common-sense  of  a guardian 
who  thought  of  house-rent,  the  butcher,  and  many  other 
things,  and  on  Tuesday  the  twain  were  made  one  in  the 
bonds  of  marriage.  The  young  lady  was  soon  missed ; a 
detective  was  dispatched  by  the  unromantic  guardian  to 
search  for  her;  he  found  her,  but  was  too  late.  The 
guardian  then  took  the  youthful  wife  home,  and  gave  the 
husband  into  the  care  of  the  law,  though  what  the  law 
can  do  except  return  him  his  wife  can  not  be  stated  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  the  code  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ago  of  parties ; she,  15  years ; he,  22.” 


a vine-cutting  to  drive  her  mule.  This  cutting  she  p 
ed  on  her  arrival,  and  after  a lapse  of  seven  yean 
foregoing  is  the  result. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

WARRANT  AGAINST  SAYERS  AND  HEENAN 

At  Hertford,  on  March  31,  a warrant  was  grante 
apprehend  Thomas  Sayers  and  John  C.  Heenan,  in 
der  that  they  might  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  pt 
It  is  understood  that  the  warrant  would  be  at  once 
cuted,  and  the  parties  required  to  find  sureties  t 
heavy  amount,  as  the  magistrates  are  determined  to 
vent,  if  possible,  the  fight  from  coming  off  in  Uertf 
shire. 

FRANCE. 
jullikn’s  duel. 

M.  Lecomte  tells  the  following  story  of  Jullien,  w 
the  great  leader  was  giving  orchestral  concerts  in 
Jardin  Tnrc  at  Paris: 

“ One  of  his  musicians,  who  had  been  a fenclng-r 
ter  in  a regiment,  had  a dispute  with  him,  nnd  sent 
a challenge.  Jullien  nBkcd  a week  to  prepare  for 
duel,  and  his  request  was  granted.  At  the  end  of 
time  the  encounter  took  place  with  swords,  and  he 
ceived  a furious  thrust  which  ran  him  right  through 
body,  the  hilt  of  the  weapon  actually  resting  upon 
wound,  and  his  antagonist  having  naturally  let  go 
sword,  Jullien  rushed  upon  him,  and  in  his  turn  d 
him  n desperate  blow;  after  which,  having  thus 
venged  himself,  he  remained  erect,  with  a sword  st 
ing  out  of  his  back!  Nobody  daring  to  withdraw  it. 
himself  had  the  energy  to  pluck  it  from  the  wound, 
had  made  itself  a passage  which,  wonderful  to  relate, 
terfert^)  with  none  of  the  organs  essential  to  life, 
month  afterward  Jullien  had  resumed  his  lAfon  nnd 
primrose  gloves,  and,  pallid  and  in  elegiac  attitudes, 
once  more  presided  over  those  concerts  to  which 
fame  of  his  adventure  now  attracted  all  Paris.” 

A TRUTHFUL  HUSBAND. 

A Belgian  journal  gives  an  example  of  a husband  r 
is  ready  to  do  justice  to  his  wife  under  the  moBt  try 
circumstances.  The  wife  being  accused  of  poisoui 
and  on  the  point  of  being  convicted,  l egged  that 
husband’s  testimony  might  be  admitted  in  her  fai 
This  request  was  granted,  and  the  man  declnred  that 
best  proof  of  her  innocence  was  the  fact  that  he  • 
alive,  “for,"  said  he,  “I  am  sure  that  if  my  wife  1 
possessed  the  least  disposition  to  poison  any  one, 
would  have  begun  with  me,  whom  she  has  hated  cord 
ly  for  ten  years.”  This  evidence  was  conclusive; 
jury  laughed,  and  the  woman  was  acquitted. 

ITALY. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  KING. 


TOUCHING  SCENE. 

On  Thursday  the  Judge  of  Probate  in  Cincinnati  de- 
cided that  one  Sylvester  Gaffney  was  entitled  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Mary  Ann  Butler,  his  step-daughter,  seven  years 
of  age.  Upon  his  going  round  to  take  the  custody,  the 
child,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  lap  of  one  of  the  ladies 
present,  drew  back  from  him  in  apparent  terror,  and  in 
an  imploring  manner,  and  in  tears,  called  out  to  the 
Judge,  “Oh,  Judge,  do  not  give  me  to  him!"  This 
caused  considerable  emotion,  and  Gaffney  showing  a dis- 
position to  assert  the  right  the  Court  had  declared  in 
his  behalf,  several  persons  gathered  around.  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Longwortb,  the  wine  king,  in  an  excited  manner, 
said,  “Let  the  mob  interfere!”  but  the  first  man  who 
attempted  it  was  instantly  taken  hold  of  by  the  officers 
present  and  thrown  out  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Weiglitman, 
with  whom  the  child  had  been  living,  overcome  by  the 
excitement  of  the  entire  proceedings,  fainted.  The  little 
child  wept  bitterly,  and  clung  to  the  friends  that  had 
adopted  it  Many  of  the  ladies  wrung  their  hands.  The 
whole  court-room  was  turned  into  a scene  of  confusion  ; 
and  the  Judge,  as  a matter  of  discretion  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, directed  Sheriff  Kessler  to  take  the  child 
until  further  orders. 

PERSONAL. 

Mrs.  Chesnut  of  South  Carolina,  the  Vice-Regent  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Association  in  that  State,  is  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  She  was  one  of  the  young  girls  who  strewed 
flowers  in  his  path,  when,  in  1789,  Washington  was  re- 
ceived with  public  honors  at  Trenton. 

A private  letter  from  Cassius  M.  Clay,  dated  the  10th 
of  April,  says:  “ Our  troubles  with  the  November  Com- 
mittee arc,  I trust,  ended  forever.  We  are  left  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  constitutional  rights,  and  to  press  on  that 
divine  revolution  which  will  forever  make  them  unneces- 
sary." 

When  Edward  Everett  was  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Peter  C.  Burke,  his  father-in-law,  gave  to  the 
College  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a suitable 
house  for  the  President’s  use.  At  Mr.  Everett’s  sugges- 
tion, the  money  was  invested  ; it  has  now  doubled,  and 
the  corporation  are  about  building  a house  on  Quincy 
Street,  east  of  the  University  grounds. 

A correspondent  writes  from  Chinendega,  Nicaragua, 
that  the  Hon.  Beverly  Clark,  the  United  States  Minister 
to  Guatemala,  is  dead ; and  that  before  he  died  he  was 
divorced  from  his  wife,  and  received  as  a monk  into  the 
order  of  the  San  Franciscans. 

The  Washington  Star  says  that  on  Tuesday  morning 
Roger  A.  Pryor  nppeared  at  the  office  of  Justice  Donn, 
and  gave  bail  in  the  sum  of  $5000  not  to  fight  a duel 
within  the  limits  of  the  District,  or  give  or  accept  a chal- 
lenge to  fight  within  the  said  limits,  or  to  leave  the  said 
limits  to  fight,  or  to  give  or  accept  a challenge  to  fight. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  II.  Thomas  is  liis  security. 
Mr.  Pryor  was  arrested  yesterday,  but  being  engaged  at 
the  time,  and  the  officer  having  no  fear  of  a breach  of  the 
peace,  lie  was  permitted  to  fix  upon  11  o’clock  to-day  as 
the  time  to  give  the  required  bond. 

The  London  Times  has  the  singular  announcement 
that  Mr.  Salamanca,  the  Madrid  banker,  has  become 
joint  contractor  of  the  New  York,  Erie,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railways,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Great 
Western. 


At  Turin  on  April  2,  His  Majesty  entered  the  hall 
the  Senate  amidst  indescribable  applause,  and  dclivc 
the  following  speech : 

“ The  last  time  I opened  Parliament,  amidst  the  tr. 
hies  of  Itnly  and  the  dangers  of  the  State,  faith  in  div 
justice  encouraged  me  to  augur  well  of  our  destinies. 

“In  a very  short  time  an  invasion  was  repulsed,  Lo 
hardy  was  freed  by  glorious  deeds  of  heroism,  and  C 
tral  Italy  became  free  by  the  marvelous  virtue  of  its 
habitants,  nnd  thus  to-day  the  representatives  of  • 
rights  and  hopes  of  the  nation  are  assembled  around  r 

“For  such  a benefit  we  nrc  indebted  to  a nmgna 
moits  ally,  to  the  valor  of  his  and  our  soldiers,  to  the 
sistance  of  volunteers,  and  to  the  persevering  couci 
of  the  people. 

“The  gratitude  of  present  and  future  generations 
duo  to  France  for  the  welfare  of  Itnly,  and  for  consc 
dating  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  who  have  some  co 
mtinity  in  origin,  principle,  and  destinies. 

“ It  was  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifice,  and  I ha 
made  that  which  was  dearest  to  my  heart  Reservi 
the  vote  of  the  people  and  the  approbation  of  Pari 
merit,  and  reserving  also,  in  regard  to  Switzerland,  t 
guaranty  of  her  international  rights,  I have  conclude! 
treaty  for  the  reunion  of  Savoy  and  the  surround! 
territory  of  Nice  with  France. 

“The  provinces  of  Amelia  have  been  arranged  ns 
former  times;  but  with  Tuscany,  who  has  her  own  la 
and  her  own  rules,  a special  temporal  provision  was  m 
cssary. 

“ For  the  first  period  of  legislation  you  will  only  ha 
to  discuss  the  most  urgent  measures,  and  my  Ministt 
will  prepare  the  projects  upon  which  you  will  have  to  c 
liberate  for  the  second  period. 

“In  entering  upon  the  new  order  of  things,  and  wit 
out  regarding  the  old  political  parties  in  nny  other  w 
than  remembering  the  services  rendered  to  the  comm 
cause,  we  call  for  a noble  co-operation,  and  the  expn 
sion  of  every  sincere  opinion,  in  order  to  obtain  our  pri 
cipal  object— the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  greatin 
of  the  country,  which  is  no  longer  the  Italy  of  the  B 
mans  nor  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  must  no  more 
left  a field  open  to  foreign  ambition ; but  it  must,  on  t! 
contrary,  be  the  Italy  of  the  Italians.” 

GERMANY. 

THE  LAST  GROAN  FROM  AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  has  resolved  to  protest  solemn 
against  the  annexation  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mode: 
to  Piedmont.  A note  to  this  effect,  dated  the  24th,  hi 
been  directly  addressed  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin.  In  th 
note, 'Austria  first  establishes  her  positive  and  incontest 
ble  right  to  oppose  an  act  which,  in  despoiling  legitims 
Princes  of  the  States  guaranteed  to  them  by  Europes 
treaties,  would  also  destroy  the  rights  of  succession  ni 
reversion  which  these  tame  treaties  secure  to  the  Horn 
of  Ilapsburg  with  respect  to  the  said  States.  Austr 
then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  Sardinia  has  partic 
pated  in  the  engagements  contracted  by  France,  who,  i 
consideration  of  the  treaty  of  17G5,  has  guaranteed  tl 
possession  of  Tuscany  to  the  House  of  Lorraine,  in  ordt 
to  indemnify  this  dynasty  for  the  cession  of  her  ancestr: 
heritage.  • 


One  of  those  indecent  demonstrations  commonly  called 
a “Calithumpinn  serenade,”  was  attended  with  a fatal 
result  a few  days  ago,  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  A 
newly-married  couple  were  insulted  with  a din  of  pots, 
and  pans,  and  bells,  beaten  and  rung  by  a party  of  young 
men.  A brother  of  the  bride  went  out  of  the  house  and 
pursued  the  serenaders;  one  of  them  turned  upon  him, 
and  shot  him  dead. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu,  the  African  explorer, 
attracts  much  notice  in  Boston,  where  it  is  now  on  exhi- 
bition. The  number  of  daily  visitors  is  quite  ns  large  as 
in  New  York.  Professor  Agassiz,  and  other  naturalists, 
pronounce  the  collection  superior,  in  many  important  re- 
spects, to  any  in  Europe. 

Captain  Beatie,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  man  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  100 
years. 

Since  the  death  of  their  father,  two  children  of  Mrs. 
Growden,  a widow  residing  in  Ohio,  hnd  lived  with  their 
grandfather  in  Cumberland,  Maryland.  The  mother  de- 
sired them,  and  went  to  take  them  home  with  her.  They 
were  unwillingtogo ; she  then  went  ton  neighboring  town, 
where  she  prevailed  on  ten  or. twelve  people  to  accom- 
pany and  assist  her  in  taking  the  children  by  force.  The 
friends  of  the  latter  rallied,  nnd  a hard  fight  ensued,  to 
the  bodily  harm  of  many.  The  police  carried  off  sev- 
eral of  the  fighters,  and  the  mother  rescued  one  child. 

A young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a lawyer  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  being  struck  with  a longing  to  become  an  actress, 
ran  away  from  home  and  went  to  Detroit.  Applying  to 
as  many  theatrical  managers  as  she  could  find,  she  re- 
ceived the  same  answer  from  all— a negative.  She  then 
disappeared,  and  had  not  been  found  at  latest  accounts. 

A rather  large  story  is  told  by  an  exchange,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a woman  in  the  County  of  Snnt-i  Barbara.  Cali- 
fnfnin,  has  one.  grape,vine  which,  in  a single  year,  bore 
6000  bunches  of  grapes,  yielding  $4000.  When  a girl, 
n leaving  Monterey  for  her  preseuthomj  ' ' ' 


Such  a violation  is  so  much  the  more  flagrant  frot 
having  been  accomplished  upon  the  morrow  after  th 
peace  of  Villafranca  and  Zurich,  of  which  the  essentu 
condition  was  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Princes. 

Induced  by  all  these  motives,  Austria  protests  In  th 
most  peremptory  manner  against  this  most  illegal  annex 
ation  made  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  appeals  to  th 
conscience  of  all  Europe  on  the  subject. 

To  this  end,  at  the  same  time  that  this  protest  is  for 
warded  to  Turin,  a copy  will  be  furnished  to  all  the  for 
cign  Cabinets,  to  whom  also  a circular  note  is  addressei 
by  Austria,  in  which  it  is 'said  “that  Austria,  in  confin 
ing  herself  at  the  present  time  to  protesting  against  tin 
said  annexation,  hopes  that  Europe  will  recognize  ii 
this  proceeding  a most  convincing  proof  of  her  modern 
tion,  and  of  her  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.’ 

SPAIN. 

A CARLIST  MOVEMENT. 

From  Spain  we  learn  thnt  a movement  ’’n  favor  of  Dor 
Carlos  had  been  inaugurated  by  General  Ortega,  at  the 
head  of  3000  men.  His  troops  had  not  been  attacked  by 
Government  forces.  General  discontent  prevailed  it: 
Spain  among  all  classes,  in  regard  to  the  Moorish  treaty. 
It  was  understood  that  the  O'Donnell  Cabinet  would  be 
obliged  to  resign  immediately. 

A late  telegram  from  Madrid,  on  April  4,  says : “ When 
the  troops  found  that  General  Ortega  had  deceived  tin  m 
as  to  the  object  of  the  recent  movement,  they  refused  to 
march  to  his  cry  of  ‘Vive  la  Reina.'  The  General,  see- 
ing the  turn  of  affairs,  took  flight  and  was  pursued  by  his 
own  troops.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  he  will  be  cap- 
tured. The  troops  ho  misled  have  made  their  submission 
jalho  Qneen. 

'liPVm'  WPfPl thc  I!al('niic  IslCR- 

hti  tMAnlilimt'also  prevails  throughout  the  na- 
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LOST  AND  FOUND  IN  THE 
WOODS. 


i All  ready  for  a start.  The  farm  horse  is  har- 
nessed to  the  old-fashioned  chaise  with  a top  that 
looks  as  though  saying,  “How  d’ye  do?”  with 
many  bows ; the  whip,  fitting  loosely  in  the  sock- 
et, is  making  a graceful  angle  with  the  dash- 
board ; while  its  lash  is  deluding  old  Dolly  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  a troublesome  but  feeble  fly  on 
her  back. 

1 ‘ Come,  Aunt  Ruthy !” 

The  childish  voice  echoes  almost  strangely  in 
the  old  house,  for  Katie  does  not  live  there.  Ka- 
tie’s father  and  mother  have  taken  her  baby  broth- 
er on  a journey  for  his  health,  leaving  her  in  Aunt 
Ruthy’s  charge.  Poor  Charlie ! he  did  not  feel 
well,  that  was  certain;  in  a childish  way  he  was 
tired  of  life,  llis  big  eyes  grew  bigger  and  sad- 
der, his  arms  were  thin  and  pitiful,  and  he  was  low- 

spirited  generally.  Dr.  A had  come  and  gone 

again  many  times.  Charlie  had  put  out  his  tongue, 

and  had  held  out  his  tiny  hand  for  Dr.  A to 

feel  the  little  pulse  that  beat  so  feebly,  until  he 
was  fairly  tired.  Every  body  stared  at  him,  and 
wondered  what  ailed  him.  Old  Nurse  Ryan  trou- 
bled him  by  putting  fingers  with  a faint  odor  of 
rhubarb  about  them  in  his  mouth,  in  search  of  any 
teeth  that  were  on  the  eve  of  coming  through ; 
Aunty  Smith  punched  him  in  the  ribs  and  dia- 
phragm, to  see  if  all  was  right  there;  Neighbor 
Worriefull  thought  his  stockings  weren’t  long 
enough,  and  his  frocks  too  low;  Mrs.  Clearcold 
thought  that  Charlie  ought  to  be  soused  in  ice-wa- 
ter every  morning.  Imagine  the  poor  little  thing, 
with  scarce  an  ounce  of  vitality,  gasping  and  shiv- 
ering through  a plunge-bath ! But  worse  than  all, 
Mrs.  Venomous  insinuated  that  “ the  child’s  nat- 
ural food  was  not  wholesome  for  him.”  There  was 
one  mad  little  mother  then,  I can  tell  you. 

So  all  these  things,  instead  of  doing  “the  baby” 
any  good,  had  only  made  him  more  miserable; 

and  at  last  Dr.  A , not  knowing  what  else  to 

do,  prescribed  a change  of  air.  Charlie  didn’t 
care  whether  he  went  to  Havana  or  Halifax.  He 
intended  to  cry  any  way.  So  the  stage,  two  days 
before  the  date  of  our  opening,  had  taken  him, 
with  father,  mother,  and  nurse,  to  see  what  mount- 
ain air  would  do  for  him — leaving  Katie  looking 
after  the  receding  vehicle  with  eyes  so  full  of  tears 
that  the  horses,  stage,  and  sundry  trees  and  hush- 
es were  all  mixed  up  in  her  field  of  vision.  But 
Aunt  Ruth — the  fairest  and  brightest  of  old  maids 
— was  at  hand  to  cheer  her ; and  after  shutting  the 
deserted  house,  took  her  home  with  her  to  “The 
Meadow,”  as  the  farm  was  called,  where  Colonel 
Prescott  had  lived  theso  many  years.  “ Going  to 
grandfather’s”  is  a pleasure  distinct  and  apart 
from  other  enjoyments,  as  any  child  can  testify. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Katie  was  at  the  farm- 
house— like  a sunbeam  glancing  here  and  there, 
and  like  a bird  waking  up  the  still  old  house  with 
her  childish  laughter.  Among  the  innumerable 
treasures  of  the  garret  she  had  discovered  a heap 
of  balls  of  carpet-rags,  cut  and  wound  ready  for 
weaving,  and  had  coaxed  Aunt  Ruth  to  make  the 
long-deferred  pilgrimage  to  the  weaver’s  this  pleas- 
ant June  day. 

“ Come,  Aunt  Ruthy,  hurry  up!’’ 

Aunt  Ruthy’s  soft  voice  answers,  “Coming, 
Kitty !”  and  she  herself  appears  in  the  door-way. 
Pale,  but  with  the  softest  hazel  eyes  iu  the  world, 
abundant  brown  hair,  a figure  petite  and  round, 
and  a small  white  hand,  which  she  is  incasing  in 
big  driving-gloves — such  is  Aunt  Ruth.  To  little 
Kate  she  seems  very  old — oh,  ever  so  old — but  to 
Squire  Leeson,  who  sits  and  stares  at  her  every 
Sunday,  she  seems  wondrous  fair  and  young. 
Katie  has  heard  them  say  Aunt  Ruth  was  thirty— 
and  that  seemed  to  her  half-score  of  years  as  a far- 
off  period,  and  one  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  hu- 
man sympathy.  She  had  heard  whispers,  too,  of 
“Aunt  Ruth’s  beau” — handsome  Harry  Raymond 
— whom  she  loved  and  yet  never  married.  Katie 
did  not  know  why.  She  only  knew  that  every 
night,  when  annty  had  said  her  prayers,  she  look- 
ed at  a lock  of  sunny  hair,  and  sometimes  cried  as 
she  laid  it  away. 

Now  they  are  off  really.  Aunt  Ruthy  drives, 
and  Katie  is  busy  enough  trying  to  keep  the  car- 
pet-balls  in  place ; for  at  every  bump  in  the  road 
they  come  rolling  toward  the  front  of  the  wagon. 
Down  the  long  lane  they  go  as  fast  as  Dolly’s  ideas 
of  rapid  traveling  will  permit ; then  by  the  side  of 
the  wood,  so  dark  and  cool.  Presently  the}'  come 
to  the  forest  road,  where  the  tall  trees  arch  over- 
head, and  the  sunshine  only  comes  through  now 
and  then  to  hunt  up  a bit  of  green  moss  or  a bunch 
of  violets  to  lie  upon.  The  scared  squirrels  sit 
leaning  against  their  brushy  tails  but  a second, 
and  then  dart  away.  Friendly  brown  birds  just 
hop  aside  with  a “ chirrup”  as  they  pass;  and  in 
the  distance  the  barb  of  a watch-dog  is  heard. 
Katie  wonders  why  Aunt  Ruth  is  so  sad  and  still 
to-day.  The  lines  have  fallen  on  Dolly’s  back,  and 
she  seems  only  to  be  looking  at  the  wagon-wheel, 
and  counting  how  many  times  the  cracked  spoke 
in  it  comes  uppermost.  She  is  thinking  of  the 
time— six  years  ago  to-day— when  she  walked  in 
that  wood  as  though  it  were  enchanted  ground— 
when  a strong  arm  was  round  her,  and  a hand- 
some, frank  face  was  looking  into  hers— when  the 
world  contained  no  one  whom  she  held  to  be  so 
faultless  as  Harry  Raymond.  Memories  of  the 
time  when  he  boarded  at  the  weaver’s  on  the  hill 
— when  the  way  to  Squire  Prescott’s  seemed  nei- 
ther dull  nor  long,  for  Rath  was  there  to  welcome 
or  to  hid  adieu.  Then  she  remembered,  too,  how 
a seeming  friend  had  told  her  he  was  false  and 
wicked — how  she  suffered  distrust  to  creep  into 
her  heart  when  a trivial  event  seemed  to  confirm 
the  (lark  stories.  Then  came  the  quarrel,  beneath 
the  calm  starlight,  when  he  angrily  bid  her  good- 
by  forever,  and  was  gone,  to  be  seen  no  more. 

*Not  a night  since  then  hut  that  among  the  pe- 
titions that  ascend  from  this  troubled  earth  with 
the  mists  of  every  twilighUt^iietijiS  SpfflW  old 


maid’s  prayer  for  the  wandering  lover.  Many  a 
time  when  she  sat  patiently  reading  the  Albany 
Argus  to  the  Colonel  her  thoughts  were  far  enough 
away,  and  “constituents,”  and  “party,”  and  “de- 
mocracy”— those  charmed  watchwords — jingled 
without  meaning  in  her  ear.  The  Colonel  would 
enjoy  them  vastly  though,  and  occasionally  appeal 
to  her  for  assent  to  the  political  propositions.  1 * Yes, 
father,’’  she  would  say  at  random,  and  then  go  on 
with  the  same  old  cogitations,  in  which  a hand- 
some face  was  ever  reproachfully  looking  at  her. 

Ah  these  old  maids!  We  pass  them  by  without 
a thought  of  the  fires  that  may  be  slumbering  in 
the  heart,  of  the  bitter  memories  that  they  carry, 
of  hearts  they  loved  turned  false,  or  forms  so  dear 
laid  under  the  sod.  Ruth  was  an  old  maid,  and 
none  knew  why  but  herself.  Squire  Leeson  would 
fain  have  placed  her  in  the  big  white  house  on  the 
lull;  but,  “ She  was  much  obliged,  she  was  sure; 
hut  she  didn’t  wish  to  accept  any  one.”  And  so 
the  Squire  contented  himself  with  staring  at  her 
from  the  square  pew  in  church.  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
pale  and  gentle  widower,  had  “hoped  she  would 
take  the  place  of  the  angel  he  had  lost  over  his 
poor  little  ones;”  but  good  authority  had  whisper- 
ed that  he  worried  the  said  angel  into  her  grave. 
She  quietly  declined  becoming  angel  number  two; 
and  he  put  the  black  border  (very  deep  one)  of  his 
handkerchief  to  his.  eyes,  sighed,  and  thought  he 
would  aslc  Mary  Stanley  next.  Young  Jack  Graves 
— -just  half  her  age — was  in  the  last  stages  of  an 
undying  attachment,  which  had  covered  a quire  of 
paper  with  the  love-sick  effusions  of  his  muse. 

But  “ Aunt  Ruth”  went  on  Iter  way  alone — an 
old  maid,  and  likely  to  remain  such.  No  news 
ever  came  of  Harry  Raymond  to  her  ears,  and  she 
fancied  him  often  with  a wife  and  children  in  some 
happy  home  far  away ; at  least  she  tried  to  think 
it  might  be  so. 

IL 

“ "Why,  Aunt  Ruth,  what  aro  you  thinking  about 
so  long?”  and  Katie’s  sunny  face  peered  round  to 
see  her  face.  “Don’t  look  at  that  wheel  any  more  ; 
it  will  turn  over  just  so  every  time.”  Aunt  Ruth 
started  with  self-condemnation  for  her  selfishness 
in  leaving  Kate  to  her  own  thoughts  so  long ; and 
anxious  to  atone,  she  proposed  that  they  should 
take  a short  ramble  through  the  wood,  leaving  old 
Dolly  to  rest  and  fight  the  flies  at  her  leisure. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  child  clapped 
her  hands  with  delight,  for  visions  of  laurels  and 
other  flowers  had  peeped  through  the  trees.  The 
horse  was  left  tied  to  one  of  the  trees,  very  happy 
to  be  allowed  to  rest,  and  off  started  the  travelers. 
Little  Kate  did  not  know  quiet.  She  ran  here  and 
there,  her  pink  dress  glancing  through  the  trees 
and  shrubs  like  a big  blossom.  Aunt  Ruth  look- 
ed after  with  pleasant  smiles.  She  thought  how 
fair  and  bright  she  was,  how  much  she  was  be- 
loved, and  bow  many  hearts  would  bleed  if  auglit 
of  ill  should  come  to  her.  She  remembered  how 
frail  she  once  was,  and  how  her  mother  had 
watched  her  through  years  of  weakness;  how 
her  baby  sister,  like  her,  had  faded,  but,  unlike 
her,  had  died,  and  slept  on  the  hill  where  the 
sunset  turned  the  white  roses  pink  with  its  light; 
and  then  Aunt  Ruth  thanked  God  that  this  bright 
blossom  had  grown  strong,  and  fresh,  and  bright. 
She  looked  around  at  the  thick- standing  tree- 
trunks,  opening  but  short  vistas  before  the  ave- 
nue was  closed  with  others;  while  the  laurel  grew 
strong  and  like  a wall  of  greenness  here  and 
there.  Then  she  thought,  “ What  if  one  should 
be  lost  here?”  and  half  startled  and  vet  laughing- 
ly saying  to  herself,  “ I am  getting  nervous,”  she 
called,  with  a quick,  hurried  utterance,  that  showed 
she  was  indeed  strangely  discomposed,  “Katie! 
Katie!”  No  answer.  She  threw  her  bonnet  back, 
and  lifting  the  heavy  bands  of  hair  from  over  her 
car  again  called,  and  listened  for  a voice  to  answer 
back.  But  only  the  soft  soughing  of  the  summer 
wind  in  the  tree-tops,  the  tinkle  of  the  stream  where 
it  fell  over  the  rock,  and  the  hum  of  the  fluttering 
insects  fell  on  her  ear.  In  such  moments  a whole 
lifetime  seems  to  flash  through  the  brain.  She 
fancied  the  dreadful  search  — the  mother’s  face 
when  they  told  her  “ The  child  is  not !” — the  fa- 
ther’s agony — and  the  desolation  over  hearth  and 
home.  These  forebodings  did  not  last  long.  Her 
bright,  hopeful  spirit  rallied  ; and  though  her  first 
step  forward  convinced  her  that  she  too  was  lost, 
she  resolved,  as  long  as  her  strength  would  hold 
out,  to  leave  no  nook  of  the  vast  lonely  wood  un- 
explored. She  tried  to  find  the  path  by  which  they 
had  come,  but  could  not  trace  a step — so  only 
rushed  on  blindly,  calling  louder  still,  “Katie! 
Katie  !”  Fear  urged  her  footsteps  quickly  on  in  the 
direction  in  which  she  saw  her  last,  as  she  thought, 
“ The  child  lost,  and  her  mother  away ; O God, 
what  shall  I do?”  The  last  year’s  leaves  fluttered 
up  from  her  hurried  step  like  frightened  things,  the 
hushes  tore  her  vail  away  as  she  pushed  through, 
while  to  her  calls  on  Katie’s  name  there  only  came 
the  mournful  coo  of  the  dove  and  the  chirrup  of 
the  cricket.  We  must  leave  her  searching  thus 
while  we  return  to  the  little  wanderer. 

in.- 

Kate  followed  the  butterfly,  as  we  have  seen, 
quite  around  the  gray  rock  where  Aunt  Ruth  last 
saw  her  down  the  glen,  where  the  leaves  rustled 
knee-deep  at  every  tread.  Almost  in  her  hand, 
the  winged  creature  flitted  on  beyond  the  clamp 
of  thick  laurels,  and  thus  lured  heron  until  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  voice  that  was  calling  her  so  wild- 
ly. She  had  turned  quite  in  an  opposite  direction 
at  first,  and  unconsciously  the  seeker  and  the 
sought  were  receding  from  each  other  at  every 
step.  It  was  not  until  the  fluttering,  painted 
creature  had  flown  quite  up  into  the  sunset  rays 
that  glanced  above  the  laurels,  and  then  soared  up 
out  of  the  wood  altogether,  that  Katie  knew  that 
she  had  wandered  far.  She  pushed  her  curls  away 
impatiently  to  catch  the  answer  as  she  called 
“Aunty!  Aunty!”  But  no  voice  came  back. 
She  ran  a few  steps  in  one  direction,  then  returned. 
She  tried  to  think  which  way  she  had  come  thither, 
but  alas ! there  were  no  marks  by  the  way.  She 


thought  she  remembered  a white  laurel  a few  steps 
hack;  but  alas!  there  were  many  of  the  pale 
flowers  on  either  side.  She  tried  to  think,  as  she 
wrung  her  little  hands  together,  what  she  might 
do,  but  no  path  was  there,  no  clearer  open  way. 
Only  trees — trees— trees  every  where. 

She  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  cried  most  bitterly — alow 
pitiful  moan  sometimes,  and  sometimes  a shrill  cry. 
The  sun’s  rays  began  to  shine  through  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  from  the  west  now,  and  she  knew  that 
before  long  the  dark  night  would  come.  Then  she 
thought  of  the  little  bed  at  home  with  its  white 
covering  and  pillows,  of  the  curly  head  that  was 
wont  to  lie  there,  of  the  prayer  at  her  mother’s  knee, 
and  the  good-night  kiss  as  she  went  to  her  happy 
slumbers. 

Then  she  seemed  to  see  them  searching  the  wood 
for  her,  and  finding  her  pale  and  cold  under  the 
trees,  and  she  came  to  feel  pity  for  the  lost  child,  as 
if  it  were  not  herself  but  some  one  that  she  had  read 
about  and  loved.  She  wondered  how  mother  would 
feel,  and  whether  they  would  put  lier  in  a coffin 
with  blue  cut  muslin  and  white  satin  all  around 
lier,  like  little  Lilly  Shadow. 

She  had  cried  until  she  was  exhausted,  hut  re- 
solved to  make  one  more  effort  in  some  direction ; 
but  a new  terror  was  at  hand.  As  far  off  as  she 
could  see  among  the  trees  there  moved  a dark  ob- 
ject, hither  and  thither.  At  first  she  thought  of 
bears  and  wild  beasts,  and  then  almost  laughed 
with  joy  as  she  saw  that  it  was  a large  dog — as 
large  as  Gessler.  On  it  came,  nearer  and  nearer. 
At  last  she  could  hear  its  quick  step  hastening  to- 
ward her,  and  soon  it  was  close  enough  to  see  that 
its  tongue  was  hanging  from  its  mouth  covered 
with  foam  and  blood,  and  that  its  eyes  were  like 
shining  sparks.  Her  breath  came  thick  and  fast 
with  terror,  for  slic  knew  the  dog  was  mad.  In 
that  last  moment  of  agony,  as  the  raging  brute  came 
nearer  she  flung  her  bonnet  to  the  ground,  and,  her 
hands  clasped  convulsively,  she  looked  to  the  only 
friend  who  could  aid  her  now,  Our  Father  in  Heav- 
en. The  fiery  eyes  were  on  her,  the  hot  In  eat  h 
was  on  her  hand,  when  the  sharp  crack  of  a rifle 
was  heard  and  the  maddened  brute  was  rolling  in 
the  dust,  and  Katie  was  saved.  Her  childish  faith 
led  her  to  believe  that  Our  Father  had  answered  her 
prayer  instantly.  And  was  she  wrong  ? for  sure- 
ly He  it  was  who  led  the  hunter’s  step  this  way 
to  snatch  from  a horrid  doom  the  golden-haired 
child. 

“ Courage,  little  one !”  said  a frank,  brave  voice, 
and  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a green  hunt- 
ing-coat, and  a pair  of  deep-blue  eyes  looking  kind- 
ly at  her  and  the  golden  brown  hair  shining  in 
waves  and  curls  as  he  fanned  her  with  the  broad 
straw-hat  he  wore.  “ Courage,  little  one!  see,  he 
is  dead;  he  can’t  hurt  you  any  more;”  and  he 
pointed  to  the  blood-stain  on  the  grass  beside  tbe 
clog.  She  shuddered  and  clung  to  him,  hiding  her 
eyes  from  the  dreadful  sight.  Among  his  hunting 
accoutrements  was  a cup,  which  he  filled  from  the 
stream  and  bathed  her  poor  tear-stained  face,  and 
before  long  she  was  composed  enough  to  tell  him 
that  lier  name  was  Katie,  and  that  “Aunty”  and 
she  were  going  to  the  weaver’s.  As  she  chatted 
she  told  bow  kind  that  same  “Aunty”  was  to  every 
body ; bow  every  body  loved  her,  and  how  she  loved 
every  body — “every  body  but  the  Squire,”  she 
added,  with  a little  laugh. 

“And  why  don’t  she  love  the  Squire,  petite?” 
said  tbe  hunter,  as  he  bent  the  ashen  twig  idly  in 
his  hand. 

“ Oh ! I don’t  know.  You  see  aunty  had  a beau 
once,”  slic  continued,  as,  childlike,  her  confidence 
once  given  was  no  half-way  affair,  “and  some- 
body told  her  he  was  a bad  man,  and  she  believed 
it  just  a little  minute,  and  lie  found  it  out  and 
went  away,  and  Aunt  Ruth  cried.” 

The  ashen  branch  broke  under  the  pressure  of 
his  clenched  fingers  as  he  sprung  up  pale  and  ex- 
cited. 

“We  must  find  annty,  Katie;  she  is  looking  for 
you.  Come  this  way.  I know  where  the  bent 
oak  is.  She  can  not  be  far  from  there.” 

Her  tired  footsteps  could  not  keep  pace  with  his 
hurried  tread,  and  catching  her  upon  his  shoulder, 
he  strode  off,  tracing  his  way  through  the  darken- 
ing wood  as  only  a hunter  could  do. 

IV. 

We  left  Aunt  Ruth  wandering  up  and  down, 
looking  every  where  for  the  lost  child,  until  an 
hour’s  search  revealed  the  fact  that  she  traveled, 
as  wanderers  are  so  apt  to  do,  almost  in  a circle, 
and  was  near  the  spot  she  had  left,  and  yet  no 
traces  of  her  sister’s  child.  Tbe  fear,  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  fatigue  began  to  overcome  her 
strangely,  and  her  feet  almost  refused  to  move; 
so  she  sat  down  for  a moment  beside  the  old  gray 
rock  around  whose  side  Kate  had  vanished,  and 
prayed  for  strength  to  find  her.  A dim  mist  cams 
over  her  eves,  and  every  thing  began  to  look  far- 
off  and  faint,  when  the  sharp  report  of  a gun  rang 
through  the  wood.  One  shriek  as  she  thought  of 
the  possible  danger  to  the  child  from  a careless 
sportsman,  and  Ruth  Prescott  had  fainted,  her 
head  sunk  on  her  arm  flung  over  the  stones,  and 
she  lay  like  one  dead. 

A crash  through  the  underbrush,  a .bounding 
step,  and  Kate  with  her  preserver,  Harry  Ray- 
mond, stood  beside  the  wan,  still  face.  Katie 
thought  she  was  dead,  but  the  lover  raised  the 
drooping  head  on  his  arm.  and  hid  Katie  run  for 
some  water,  rubbing  the  Jittle  white  hands  he  re- 
membered so  well.  At  last  the  great  hazel  eyes 
unclosed,  but  the  one  word  on  either  side,  “Ruth !” 
“Harry!”  and  they  knew  that  they  had  met  to 
part  no  more. 

What  wonder  if,  amidst  the  coming  shadows  of 
twilight,  Aunt  Ruth  both  laughed  and  cried  over 
the  recovered  treasures — the  lost  child  and  the 
wandering  lover.  What  wonder  if  old  Dolly,  tired 
of  her  sojourn  among  the  trees,  had  whirled  about 
until  the  prospects  of  a rag-carpet  were  exceeding- 
ly unpromising,  by  reason  of  the  balls  being  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  and  every  where  ? What  wonder 
if  handsome  Harry  Raymond  drove  them  home, 


while  the  old  chaise  nodded  approval  to  every  ex- 
planation that  was  made  on  either  side. 

When  curlv-headed  Charlie  came  hack,  big  and 
fat  and  rosy,  there  was  no  story  that  would  soothe 
him  so  well  as  “ ’Bout  sissy  lost.”  When,  many 
sunshiny  years  after,  Grandma  Ruth  held  an  hon- 
ored place  among  descendants,  there  was  no  tale 
she  liked  to  tell  so  well  as  “ Lost  and  Found  in  the 
Wood." 


THE 

Uncommercial  Grander. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


I got  into  the  traveling  chariot— it  was  of  Ger- 
man make,  roomy,  heavy,  and  unvarnished — I got 
into  the  traveling  chariot,  pulled  up  the  steps  after 
me,  shut  myself  in  with  a smart  bang  of  the  door, 
and  gave  the  word,  “ Go  on !” 

So  smooth  was  the  old  high  road,  and  so  fresh 
were  tbe  horses,  and  so  fast  went  I,  that  it  was 
midway  between  Gravesend  and  Rochester,  and 
the  widening  river  was  bearing  the  ships,  white- 
sailed  or  black-smoked,  out  to  sea,  when  I noticed 
by  the  way-side  a very  queer  small  boy. 

“ Halloa!”  said  I,  to  the  very  queer  small  boy, 
1 ‘ where  do  you  live  ?” 

“At  Chatham,”  says  he. 

“What  do  you  do  there  ?”  says  I. 

“ I go  to  school,” says  he. 

I took  him  up  in  a moment,  and  we  went  on. 
Presently  the  very  queer  small  boy  said,  “This  is 
Gadshill  we  are  coming  to,  where  Ful, staff  went  out 
to  rob  those  travelers,  and  ran  away.” 

“You  know  something  about  Falstaff,  eh?” 
said  I. 


“ All  about  him,”  said  the  very  queer  small  boy. 
“ I am  old  (I  am  nine),  and  I read  all  sorts  of  book's. 
But  do  let  us  stop  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  look  at 
tbe  house  there,  if  you  please !” 

“ You  admire  that  house?”  said  I. 

“ Bless  you,  Sir,”  said  the  very  queer  small  boy, 
“ when  I was  not  more  than  half  as  old  as  nine,  it 
used  to  be  a treat  for  me  to  be  brought  to  look  at 
it.  And  now  I am  nine,  I come  by  myself  to  look 
at  it.  And  ever  since  I can  recollect,  my  father, 
seeing  me  so  fond  of  it,  has  often  said  to  me,  ‘ If 
you  were  to  be  very  persevering,  and  were  to 
work  hard,  you  might  some  day  come  to  live  in 
it.’  Though  that’s  impossible!”  said  the  very 
queer  small  boy,  drawing  n low  breath,  and  now 
staring  at  the  house  out  of  window  with  all  his 
might. 

I was  rather  amazed  to  he  told  this  by  the  very 
queer  small  hoy,  for  that  house  happens*  to  be  my 
house,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  what  he 
said  was  true. 

Well,  I made  no  halt  there,  and  I soon  dropped 
the  very  queer  small  boy  and  went  on.  Over  tho 
road  where  the  old  Homans  used  to  march— over 
the  road  where  the  old  Canterbury  pilgrims  used 
to  go — over  the  road  where  the  traveling  trains  of 
tho  old  imperious  priests  and  princes  used  to  jingle 
on  horseback  between  the  Continent  and  this  isl- 
and through  the  mud  and  water— over  the  road 
where  Shakspeare  hummed  to  himself,  “Blow, 
blow,  thou  winter  wind,”  as  lie  sat  in  the  saddle 
at  the  gate  of  the  inn-yard,  noticing  the  carriers ; 
all  among  the  cherry  orchards,  apple  orchards, 
corn-fields,  and  hop-gardens ; so  went  I,  by  Can- 
terbury to  Dover.  There  the  sea  was  tumbling 
in,  with  deep  sounds,  after  dark,  and  the  revolving 
French  light  on  Cape  Grinez  was  seen  regularly 
bursting  out  and  becoming  obscured,  as  if  the  hea'd 
of  a gigantic  light-keeper,  in  an  anxious  state  of 
mind,  were  interposed  every  half  minute,  to  look 
how  it  was  burning. 

Early  in  the  morning  I was  on  the  deck  of  the 
steam-packet,  and  we  were  aiming  at  the  bar  in 
the  usual  intolerable  manner,  and  the  bar  was 
aiming  at  us  in  the  usual  intolerable  manner,  and 
the  bar  got  by  far  the  best  of  it,  and  w e got  by  far 
the  worst— all  in  the  usual  intolerable  manner. 

But  when  I was  clear  of  the  Custom-house  on 
the  other  side,  and  when  I began  to  make  the  dust 
fly  on  the  thirsty  French  roads,  and  when  the  twig- 
some  trees  by  the  wav-side  (which,  I suppose,  nev- 
er w ill  grow  leafy,  lor  they  never  did)  guarded 
here  and  there  a dusty  soldier,  or  field  laborer, 
baking  on  a heap  of  broken  stones,  sound  asleep  in 
a fiction  of  shade,  I began  to  recover  my  traveling 
spirits. 

Welcome  the  old  French  hill,  with  the  old  French 
lunatic  (not  in  the  most  distant  degree  related  to 
Sterne’s  Maria)  living  in  a thatched  dog-kennel 
half-way  up,  and  flying  out  with  his  crutch  and 
his  big  head  and  extended  night-cap,  to  be  before- 
hand with  the  old  men  and  w omen  exhibiting  crip- 
pled children,  and  with  the  children  exhibiting  old 
men  and  women,  ugly  and  blind,  who  always  seem- 
ed, by  resurrectionary  process,  to  be  recalled  out 
of  the  elements  for  the  sudden  peopling  of  the  soli- 
tude ! 


“ It  is  well,”  said  I,  scattering  among  them  what 
small  coin  I had.  “ Here  comes  Louis ; and  I am 
quite  roused  from  my  nap.” 

"We  journeyed  on  again,  and  I welcomed  every 
new  assurance  that  France  stood  where  I had  le  ft 
it.  There  were  the  posting-houses,  with  their  arch- 
ways, dirty  stable-yards,  and  clean  postmasters’ 
wives,  bright  women  of  business,  looking  on  at  the 
putting-to  of  the  horses ; there  were  the  postillions 
counting  what  money  they  got,  into  their  hats,  and 
never  making  enough  of  it ; there  were  the  stand- 
ard population  of  gray  horses  of  Flanders  descent, 
invariably  biting  one  another  when  they  got  a 
chance;  there  were  the  fleecy  sheep-skins,  looped 
on  over  tlieir  uniforms  by  the  postillions,  like 
bibbed  aprons,  when  it  blew  and  rained ; there 
were  their  jack-boots,  and  their  cracking  whips; 
there  were  the  cathedrals  that  I got  out  to  see,  as 
under  some  cruel  bondage,  in  nowise  desiring  to 
see  tboiuj  there  were  the  little  towns  that  appear- 
ed to  hatei IHoJfetidilfdH  Leiilgj  towns,  since  most  of 
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their  houses  were  to  let,  and  nobody  could  be  in- 
duced to  look  at  them,  except  the  people  who 
couldn’t  let  them,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
look  at  them  all  day.  I lay  a night  upon  the  road 
and  enjoyed  delectable  cookery  of  potatoes,  and 
some  other  sensible  things,  adoption  of  which  at 
home  would  inevitably  be  shown  to  be  fraught 
with  ruin,  somehow  or  other,  to  that  rickety  na- 
tional blessing,  the  British  farmer  ; and  at  last  I 
was  rattled,  like  a single  pill  in  a box,  over  leagues 
of  stones,  until— madly  cracking,  plunging,  and 
flourishing  two  gray  tails  about — I made  my  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Paris. 

Whenever  I am  at  Paris  I am  dragged  by  invis- 
ible force  into  the  Morgue.  I never  want  to  go 
there,  but  am  always  pulled  there.  One  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  I would  rather  have  been  any 
where  else,  l was  attracted  in  to  see  an  old,  gray 
man  lying  all  alone  on  his  cold  bed,  with  a tap  of 
water  turned  on  over  his  gray  hair,  and  running, 
drip,  drip,  drip,  down  his  wretched  face  until  it  got 
to  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  where  it  took  a turn, 
and  made  him  look  sly.  One  New-Year’s  morn- 
ing (by  the  same  token,  the  sun  was  shining  out- 
side, and  there  was  a mountebank  balancing  a 
feather  on  his  nose  within  a yard  of  the  gate),  I 
was  pulled  in  again,  to  look  at  a flaxen-haired  boy 
of  eighteen  with  a heart  hanging  on  his  breast — 
“ from  his  mother,”  was  engraven  on  it — who  had 
come  into  the  net  across  the  river  with  a bullet- 
wound  in  his  fair  forehead,  and  his  hands  cut  with 
a knife,  but  whence  or  how  was  a blank  mystery. 
This  time  I was  forced  into  the  same  dread  place 
to  see  a large,  dark  man,  whose  disfigurement  by 
water  was  in  a frightful  manner  comic,  and  whoso 
expression  was  that  of  a prize-fighter  who  had 
closed  his  eyelids  under  a heavy  blow,  but  was  go- 
ing immediately  to  open  them,  shake  his  head,  and 
“ come  up  smiling.”  Oh,  what  this  large,  dark 
man  cost  me  in  that  bright  city ! 

It  was  very  hot  weather,  and  he  was  none  the 
better  for  that,  and  I was  much  the  worse.  In- 
deed, a very  neat  and  pleasant  little  woman,  with 
the  key  of  her  lodging  on  her  forefinger,  who  had 
been  shbwing  him  to  her  little  girl  while  she  and 
the  child  |(te  sweetmeats,  observed  monsieur  look- 
ing poorly  as  we  came  out  together,  and  asked 
monsieur,  with  her  wondering  little  eyebrows  pret- 
tilj’  raised,  if  there  were  any  thing  the  matter  ? 
Faintly  replying  in  the  negative,  monsieur  crossed 
the  road  to  a wine-shop,  got  some  brandy,  and  re- 
solved to  freshen  himself  with  a dip  iu  the  great 
floating  bath  on  the  river. 

The  bath  was  crowded  in  the  usual  airy  man- 
ner by  a male  population  in  striped  drawers  of  va- 
rious gay  colors,  who  walked  up  and  down  arm  in 
arm,  drank  coffee,  smoked  cigars,  sat  at  little  ta- 
bles, conversed  politely  with  the  damsels  who  dis- 
pensed the  towels,  and  every  now  and  then  pitch- 
ed themselves  into  the  river  head  foremost,  and 
came  out  again  to  repeat  this  social  routine.  I 
made  haste  to  participate  in  the  water  part  of  the 
entertainments,  and  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
delightful  bath,  when  all  in  a moment  I was  seized 
by  an  unreasonable  idea  that  the  large  dark  body 
was  floating  straight  at  me. 

I was  out  of  the  river,  and  dressing  instantly. 
In  the  shock  I had  taken  some  water  into  my 
mouth,  and  it  turned  me  sick,  for  I fancied  that 
the  contamination  of  the  creature  was  in  it.  I had 
got  back  to  my  cool  darkened  room  in  the  hotel, 
and  was  lying  on  a sofa  there  before  I began  to 
reason  with  myself. 

Of  course  I knew  perfectly  well  that  the  large 
dark  creature  was  stone  dead,  and  that  I should 
no  more  come  upon  him  out  of  the  place  where  I 
had  seen  him  dead  than  I should  come  upon  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  an  entirely  new  situa- 
tion. What  troubled  me  was  the  picture  of  the 
creature;  and  that  had  so  curiously  and  strongly 
painted  itself  upon  my  brain  that  I could  not  get 
rid  of  it  until  it  was  worn  out. 

I noticed  the  peculiarities  of  this  possession  while 
It  was  a real  discomfort  to  me.  That  very  day,  at 
dinner,  some  morsel  on  my  plate  looked  like  a 
piece  of  him,  and  I was  glad  to  get  up  and  go  out. 
Later  in  the  evening  I was  walking  along  the  Rue 
St.  IIonor6,  when  I saw  a bill  at  a public  room 
there,  announcing  small-sword  exercise,  broad- 
sword exercise,  wrestling,  and  other  such  feats. 

I went  in,  and,  some  of  the  sword  play  being  very 
skillful,  remained.  A specimen  of  our  own  na- 
tional sport,  The  British  Boaxe,  was  announced  to 
be  given  at  the  close  of  the  evening.  In  an  evil 
hour  I determined  to  wait  for  this  Boaxe,  as  be- 
came a Briton.  It  was  a clumsy  specimen  (exe- 
cuted by  two  English  grooms  out  of  place),  but 
one  of  the  combatants  receiving  a straight  right- 
hander with  the  glove  between  his  eyes,  did  ex- 
actly what  the  large  dark  creature  in  the  Morgue 
had  seemed  going  to  do— and  finished  me  for  that 
night. 

There  was  a rather  sickly  smell  (not  at  all  an 
unusual  fragrance  in  Paris)  in  the  little  ante-room 
of  my  apartment  at  the  hotel.  The  large  dark 
creature  in  the  Morgue  was  by  no  direct  experi- 
ence associated  with  my  sense  of  smell,  because, 
when  I came  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  he  laj’  be- 
hind a wall  of  thick  plate-glass,  as  good  as  a wall 
of  steel  or  marble  for  that  matter.  Yet  the  whiff 
of  the  room  never  failed  to  reproduce  him.  What 
was  more  curious  was  the  capriBiousness  with 
which  liis  portrait  seemed  to  light  itself  up  in  my 
mind  elsewhere;  I might  be  walking  in  the  Palais 
Royal  lazily  enjoying  the  shop  windows,  and  might 
be  regaling  myself  with  one  of  the  ready-made 
clothes  shops  that  are  set  out  there.  My  eyes, 
wandering  over  impossible- waisted  dressing-gowns 
and  luminous  waistcoats,  would  fall  upon  the  mas- 
ter or  the  shopman,  or  even  the  very  dummy  at 
the  door,  and  would  suggest  to  me,  “ Something 
like  him !”— and  instantly  I was  sickened  again. 

This  would  happen  at  the  theatre  in  the  same 
manner.  Often  it  would  happen  in  the  street, 
when  I certainly  was  not  looking  for  the  likeness, 
and  when  probably  there  was  no  likeness  there. 

It  was  not  because  the  creature  was  dead  that  I 
was  so  haunted,  because  I know  that  I might  have 
been  (and  1 know  it  because  I have  been)  equally 
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attended  by  the  image  of  a living  aversion.  This 
lasted  about  a week.  The  picture  did  not  fade  by 
degrees,  in  the  sense  that  it  became  a whit  less 
forcible  and  distinct,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  ob- 
truded itself  less  and  less  frequently.  The  experi- 
ence may  be  worth  considering  by  some  who  have 
the  care  of  children.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state the  intensity  and  accuracy  of  an  intelligent 
child’s  observation.  At  that  impressible  time  of 
life  it  must  sometimes  produce  a fixed  impression. 
If  the  fixed  impression  be  of  an  object  terrible  to 
the  child,  it  will  be  (for  want  of  reasoning  upon) 
inseparable  from  great  fear.  Force  the  child  at 
such  a time,  be  Spartan  with  it,  send  it  into  the 
dark  against  its  will,  leave  it  in  a lonely  bedroom 
against  its  will,  and  you  had  better  murder  it. 

On  a bright  morning  I rattled  away  from  Paris 
in  the  German  chariot,  and  left  the  large  dark 
creature  behind  me  for  good.  1 ought  to  confess, 
though,  that  I had  been  drawn  back  to  the  Morgue, 
after  he  was  put  under  ground,  to  look  at  his 
clothes,  and  that  I found  them  frightfully  like  him 
— particularly  liis  boots.  However,  I rattled  awav 
for  Switzerland,  looking  forward  and  not  back- 
ward, and.  so  we  parted  company. 

I went  away  in  the  German  chariot  at  sun- 
rise, and  rattled  on,  day  after  day,  like  one  in  a 
sweet  dream,  with  so  many  clear  little  hells  on 
the  harness  of  the  horses  that  the  nursery  rhyme 
about  Banbury  Cross  and  the  venerable  lady  who 
rode  in  state  there,  was  always  in  my  ears.  And 
now  I came  into  the  land  of  wooden  houses,  inno- 
cent cakes,  thin  butter  soup,  and  spotless  little  inn 
bedrooms  with  a family  likeness  to  Dairies.  And 
now  the'Swiss  marksmen  were  forever  rifle-shoot- 
ing at  marks  across  gorges,  so  exceedingly  near 
my  ear  that  I felt  like  a new  Gesler  in  a Canton 
of  Tells,  and  went  in  liighlv-deserved  danger  of  my 
tyrannical  life.  The  prizes  at  these  shootings 
were  watches,  smart  handkerchiefs,  hats,  spoons, 
and  (above  all)  tea-trays ; and  at  these  contests  I 
came  upon  a more  than  usually  accomplished  and 
amiable  countryman  of  my  own,  who  had  shot  him- 
self deaf  in  whole  years  of  competition,  and  had 
won  so  many  tea-trays  that  ho  went  about  the 
country  with  his  carriage  full  of  them,  like  a glori- 
fied Cheap-Jack. 

In  the  mountain  country  into  which  I had  now 
traveled  a yoke  of  oxen  were  sometimes  hooked 
on  before  the  post-horses,  and  I went  lumbering 
np,  up,  up,  through  mist  and  rain,  with  the  roar 
of  falling  water  for  change  of  music.  Of  a sud- 
den mist  and  rain  would  clear  away,  and  I would 
come  down  into  picturesque  little  townswithgleam- 
ing  spires  and  odd  towers ; and  would  stroll  afoot 
into  market-places  in  steep  winding  streets,  where 
a hundred  women  in  bodices  sold  eggs  and  honey, 
butter  and  fruit,  and  suckled  their  children  as  they 
sat  by  their  clean  baskets,  and  had  such  enormous 
goitres  (or  glandular  swellings  in  the  throat)  that 
it  became  a science  to  know  where  the  nurse  ended 
ancl  the  child  began.  About  this  time  I deserted 
my  German  chariot  for  the  back  of  a mule  (in  color 
and  consistencv  so  very  like  a dusty  old  hair  trunk 
I once  had  at  school  that  1 half  expected  to  see  my 
initials  in  brass-headed  nails  on  his  backbone),  and 
went  up  a thousand  rugged  ways,  and  looked  down 
at  a thousand  woods  of  fir  and  pine,  and  would,  on 
the  whole,  have  preferred  my  mule’s  keeping  a lit- 
tle nearer  to  the  inside,  and  not  usually  traveling 
with  a hoof  or  two  over  the  precipice,  though  much 
consoled  by  explanation  that  this  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  great  sagacity,  by  reason  of  his 
carrying  broad  loads  of  wood  at  other  times,  and 
not  being  clear  but  that  I myself  belonged  to  that 
station  of  life,  and  required  as  much  room  as  they. 
He  brought  me  safely,  in  his  own  wise  way, among 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  here  I enjoyed  a dozen 
climates  a day ; being  now  (like  Don  Quixote  on 
the  back  of  the  wooden  horse)  in  the  region  of  wind, 
now  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  now  in  the  region  of 
unmelting  ice  and  snow.  Here  I passed  over 
trembling  domes  of  ice,  beneath  which  the  cataract 
was  roaring ; and  here  was  received  under  arches 
of  icicles  of  unspeakable  beauty;  and  here  the 
sweet  air  was  so  bracing  and  so  light  that  at  halt- 
ing-times I rolled  in  the  snow  when  I saw  my  mule 
do  it,  thinking  that  he  must  know  best.  At  this 
part  of  the  journey  we  would  come,  at  mid-day, 
into  half  an  hour’s  thaw : when  the  rough  mount- 
ain inn  would  be  found  on  an  island  of  deep  mud 
in  a sea  of  snow,  while  the  baiting  strings  of  mules, 
and  the  carts  full  of  casks  and  bales,  which  had 
been  in  an  Arctic  condition  a mile  off,  would  steam 
again.  By  such  ways  and  means  I would  come 
to  the  cluster  of  chalets  where  1 had  to  turn  out  of 
the  track  to  see  the  waterfall;  and  then,  uttering 
a howl  like  a young  giant,  on  espying  a traveler — 
in  other  words,  something  to  eat — coming  up  the 
steep,  the  idiot  lying  on  the  wood-pile  who  sunned 
himself  and  nursed  his  goitre,  would  rouse  the  wo- 
man-guide within  the  hut,  who  would  stream  out 
hastily,  throwing  her  child  over  one  of  her  shoul- 
ders and  her  goitre  over  the  other,  as  she  came 
along.  I slept  at  religious  houses,  and  bleak  ref- 
uges of  many  kinds,  on  this  journey,  and  by  the 
stove  at  night  heard  stories  of  travelers  who  had 
perished  within  call,  in  wreaths  and  drifts  of  snow. 
One  night  the  stove  within,  and  the  cold  outside, 
awakened  childish  associations  long  forgotten,  and 
I dreamed  I was  in  Russia— the  identical  serf  out 
of  a picture-book  I had,  before  I could  read  it  for 
myself — and  that  I was  going  to  be  knouted  by  a 
noble  personage  in  a fur  cap,  boots,  and  ear-rings, 
who,  I think,  must  have  come  out  of  some  melo- 
drama. 

— The  sky  became  overcast  without  any  notice ; 
a wind  very  like  the  March  east  wind  of  England 
blew  across  me ; and  a voice  said,  “ How  do  you 
like  it?  Will  it  do?” 

I had  merely  shut  myself,  for  half  a minute,  in  a 
German  traveling  chariot  that  stood  for  sale  in  the 
Carriage  Department  of  the  London  Pantechnicon. 

I had  a commission  to  buy  it  for  a friend  who  was 
going  abroad;  and  the  look  and  manner 'of  the 
chariot,  as  I tried  the  cushions  and  the  springs, 
brought  all  these  hints  of  traveling  remembrance 
before  me. 

“It  will  do  very  well,”  said  I,  rather  sorrow-  1 


fnllv,  as  I got  out  at  the  other  door  and  shut  the 
carriage  up. 


CANADIAN  TESTIMONIAL  TO 
GENERAL  CODRINGTON. 

The  subjoined  letter  will  explain  the  engraving 
on  the  following  page : 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Moktbial,  March  30,  I860. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a photograph  of  the  Testimonial 
about  to  be  presented  to  * 1 Sir  W.  VV.  C'odrin  gton,  K.C.  B. , 
Bart.,”  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  “ Jewish  Ladies 
of  Canada,''  for  which  I hope  you  will  find  a corner  in 
your  celebrated  journal. 

It  is  a copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  richly  bound  in  blue 
velvet  and  mounted  in  silver,  the  large  star  having  the 
word  w Lord,”  in  Hebrew  characters,  worked  on  it  in 
gold.  On  the  plate  is  the  following  inscription : 

PEE8ENTED  TO 

SIR  W.  W.  OODRINGTOH,  K.O.B.,  BART.,’ 

Governor  gf  Gibraltar, 

JEWISH  LADIES  OF  CANADA, 

AS  A TOKEN 

Of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  generous  philanthropy 

toward  their  distressed  co-religionists  from  Morocco. 
a.  u.  5020. 

The  Bible  is  placed  in  a case  of  bird’s-eye  maple,  dec- 
orated with  silver  and  lined  with  crimson  velvet— the 
whole  being  of  Montreal  manufacture. 


THE  CLAY  STATUE  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS. 

Ox  12th  April,  Mr.  Joel  T.  Hart’s  grand  statue 
of  Henry  Clay  was  inaugurated  at  New  Orleans, 
in  presence  of  one  of  the  largest  concourses  of  people 
ever  assembled  in  that  city.  Mr.  Hunt  was  the 
orator  of  the  day ; in  opening  his  oration  he  thus 
alluded  to  the  statue,  which  we  engrave  on  the  fol- 
lowing page : 

“In  the  year  1652,  a number  of  public-spirited  and 
patriotic  citizens,  desirous  of  m auifesting  the!  r veneration 
for  the  character  and  public  services  of  Henry  Clay, 
formed  themselves  into  a society  named  the  ‘ Clay  Monu- 
mental Association  of  New  Orleans.'  Their  object,  as 
their  name  indicates,  was  to  erect  in  this  city  a suitable 
monument  to  the  illustrious  man  whose  memory  they 
designed  to  honor. 

“They  determined  to  erect  a bronze  statue  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  they  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  its  location,  with 
the  permission  of  the  city  authorities. 

“ On  the  12th  of  April,  18E6,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
pedestal  was  laid  with  becoming  solemnities.  The  work 
of  making  the  statue  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Joel  T.  Hart, 
of  Kentucky.  The  Association  displayed  their  good  judg- 
ment in  committing  this  important  work  to  a native 
sculptor,  whose  distinguished  reputation  in  the  world  of 
Art  gave  an  earnest  of  its  admirable  execution ; and  who, 
born  by  the  side  of  the  illustrious  patriot,  and  having 
early  learned  to  contemplate  his  greatness,  would  bring 
to  the  performance  of  his  grateful  task  a genius  glowing 
witli  the  enthusiasm  of  unbounded  personal  admiration. 

“Equally  judicious  has  been  the  selection  of  this  site 
for  the  statue.  In  the  most  frequented  thoroughfare  of 
our  city— in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  overlooki  ng 
the  Mississippi,  the  great  avenue  of  our  internal  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  strongest  natural  bonds  of  the 
Union — it  stands  conspicuous;  a noble  and  permanent 
ornament  of  New  Orleans,  and  a fit  monument  of  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  a free  people." 

The  statue  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  the  pedestal 
is  somewhat  taller  than  it  appears  in  our  picture. 
Mr.  Clay  is  represented  in  the  act  of  addressing 
the  Senate,  the  left  hand  resting  on  the  pedestal, 
the  right  gracefully  extended. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


AUTHOB  OF  “THE  BEAD  SECRET,”  “AFTEE  DARK," 
ETC.,  ETC. 


MR.  FAIRLIE’S  NARRATIVE — Concluded. 

I have  mentioned  that  my  usual  course  hith- 
erto had  been  to  submit  to  dear  Marian,  and 
save  noise.  But  on  this  occasion  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  her  extremely  inconsiderate 
proposal  were  of  a nature  to  make  me  pause. 
If  I opened  Limmeridge  House  as  an  asylum  to 
Lady  Glyde,  what  security  had  I against  Sir 
Percival  Glyde’s  following  her  here,  in  a state 
of  violent  resentment  against  me  for  harboring 
his  wife?  I saw  such  a perfect  labyrinth  of 
troubles  involved  in  this  proceeding  that  I de- 
termined to  feel  my  ground,  as  it  were.  I wrote, 
therefore,  to  dear  Marian,  to  beg  (as  she  had 
no  husband  to  lay  claim  to  her)  that  she  would 
come  here  by  herself  first  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  me.  If  she  could  answer  my  objec- 
tions to  my  own  perfect  satisfaction,  then  I as- 
sured her  that  I would  receive  our  sweet  Laura 
with  the  greatest  pleasure — but’  not  otherwise. 
I felt,  of  course,  at  the  time,  that  this  temporiz- 
ing on  my  part  would  probably  end  in  bringing 
Marian  here  in  a state  of  virtuous  indignation, 
banging  doors.  But  then  the  other  course  of 
proceeding  might  end  in  bringing  Sir  Percival 
here  in  a state  of  virtuous  indignation,  bang- 
ing doors  also;  and  of  the  two  indignations  and 
bangings  I preferred  Marian’s,  because  I was 
used  to  her.  Accordingly  I dispatched  the  let- 
ter by  return  of  post.  It  gained  me  time,  at 
all  events — and,  oh  dear  me!  what  a point  that 
was  to  begin  with. 

When  I am  totally  prostrated  (did  I mention 
that  I was  totally  prostrated  by  Marian’s  letter?) 
it  always  takes  me  three  days  to  get  up  again. 
I was  very  unreasonable — I expected  three  days 
of  quiet.  Of  course  I didn’t  get  them. 

The  third  day’s  post  brought  me  a most  im- 
pertinent letter  from  a person  with  whom  I was 
totally  unacquainted.  lie  described  himself  as 
the  acting  partner  of  our  man  of  business— our 
dear,  pig-headed  old  Gilmore — and  lie  informed 
me  that  lie  had  lately  received,  by  the  post,  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  in  Miss  Halcombe’s  hand- 


writing. On  opening  the  envelope,  he  had  dis- 
covered, to  his  astonishment,  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  a blank  sheet  of  note  paper.  This 
circumstance  appeared  to  him  so  suspicious  (as 
suggesting  to  liis  restless  legal  mind  that  the  let- 
ter had  been  tampered  with)  that  he  had  at  once 
written  to  Miss  Halcombe,  and  he  had  received 
no  answer  by  return  of  post.  In  this  difficulty, 
instead  of  acting  like  a sensible  man  and  letting 
things  take  their  course,  his  next  absurd  pro- 
ceeding, on  his  own  showing,  was  to  pester  me, 
by  writing  to  inquire  if  I knew  any  thing  about 
it.  What  the  deuce  should  I know  about  it? 
Why  alarm  me  as  well  as  himself  ? T wrote  back 
to  that  effect.  It  was  one  of  my  keenest  letters. 
I have  produced  nothing  with  a sharper  episto- 
lary edge  to  it  since  I tended  his  dismissal  in 
writing  to  that  extremely  troublesome  person, 
Mr.  Walter  Hartright. 

My  letter  produced  its  effect.  I heard  nothing 
more  from  the  lawyer.  This,  perhaps,  was  not 
altogether  surprising.  But  it  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  no  second  letter 
reached  me  from  Marian,  and  that  no  warning 
signs  appeared  of  her  arrival.  Her  unexpected 
absence  did  me  amazing  good.  It  was  so  very 
soothing  and  pleasant  to  infer  (as  I did  of  course) 
that  my  married  connections  had  made  it  up 
again.  Five  days  of  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
of  delicious  single  blessedness,  quite  restored 
me.  On  the  sixth  day — either  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  pf  July,  ns  I imagine — I felt  strong 
enough  to  send  for  my  photographer,  and  to  set 
him  at  work  again  on  the  presentation  copies 
of  my  art-treasures,  with  a view,  as  I have  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  improvement  of  taste 
in  this  barbarous  neighborhood.  I had  just 
dismissed  him  to  his  work-shop,  and  had  just 
begun  coquetting  with  my  coins,  when  Louis 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  with  a card  in 
his  hand. 

“ Another  Young  Person  ?”  I said.  “ I won’t 
see  her.  In  my  state  of  health  Young  Persons 
disagree  with  me.  Not  at  home.” 

“It  is  a gentleman  this  time.  Sir.” 

A gentleman  of  course  made  a difference.  I 
looked  at  the  card. 

* Gracious  Heaven  ! my  tiresome  sister’s  foreign 
husband.  Count  Fosco ! 

. Is  it  necessary  to  say  what  my  first  impres- 
sion was  when  I looked  at  my  visitor’s  card  ? 
Surely  not.  My  sister  having  married  a for- 
eigner,  there  was  but  one  impression  that  any 
man  in  his  senses  could  possibly  feel.  Of  coarse 
the  Count  had  come  to  borrow  money  of  me. 

“Louis,”  I said,  “do  you  think  he  would  go 
away  if  you  gave  him  five  shillings  ?” 

Louis  looked  quite  shocked.  He  surprised 
mo  inexpressibly  by  declaring  that  my  sister’s 
foreign  husband  was  dressed  superbly,  and 
looked  the  picture  of  prosperity.  Under  these 
circumstances,  my  first  impression  altered  to  a 
certain  extent.  I now  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Count  had  matrimonial  difficulties,  of  his 
own  to  contend  with,  and  that  he  had  come, 
like  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  cast  them  all  on 
my  shoulders. 

“Did  he  mention  his  business?”  I asked. 

“ Count  Fosco  said  he  had  come  here,  Sir, 
because  Miss  Halcombe  was  unable  to  leave 
Blackwater  Park.” 

Fresh  troubles,  apparently.  Not  exactly  his 
own,  as  I had  supposed,  but  dear  Marian’s.  It 
made  very  little  difference.  Troubles,  any  way. 
Oh  dear! 

“ Show  him  in,”  I said,  resignedly. 

The  Count’s  first  appearance  really  startled 
me.  He  was  such  an  alarmingly  large  person, 
that  I quite  trembled.  I felt  certain  that  he 
would  shake  the  floor,  and  knock  down  my  art- 
treasures.  He  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth- 
er. He  was  refreshingly  dressed  in  summer 
costume ; his  manner  was  delightfully  self-pos- 
sessed and  quiet — he  had  a charming  smile. 
My  first  impression  of  him  was  highly  favorable. 
It  is  not  creditable  to  my  penetration — as  the 
sequel  will  show— to  acknowledge  this;  but  I 
am  a naturally  candid  man,  and  I do  acknowl- 
edge it,  notwithstanding. 

“ Allow  me  to  present  myself,  Mr.  Fairlie,” 
he  said.  “I  come  from  Blackwater  Park,  and 
I have  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of  being 
Madame  Fosco’s  husband.  Let  me  take  my 
first  and  last  advantage  of  that  circumstance  by 
entreating  you  not  to  make  a stranger  of  me. 

I beg  you  will  not  disturb  yourself— I beg  you 
will  not  move.” 

“ You  are  very  good,”  I replied.  “I  wish  I 
was  strong  enough  to  get  up.  Charmed  to  see 
you  at  Limmeridge.  Please  take  a chair.” 

“ I am  afraid  you  are  suffering  to-day,”  said 
the  Count. 

“As  usual,”  I said.  “I  am  nothing  but  a 
bundle  of  nerves  dressed  up  to  look  like  a man.” 

“ I have  studied  many  subjects  in  my  time,” 
remarked  this  sympathetic  person.  “Among 
others,  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  nerves. 
May  I make  a suggestion,  at  once  the  simplest 
and  the  most  profound?  Will  you  let  me  alter 
the  light  in  your  room?” 

“ Certainly — if  you  will  be  so  very  kind  as  not 
to  let  any  of  it  in  on  me.” 

He  walked  to  the  window.  Snch  a contrast 
to  dear  Marian ! so  extremely  considerate  in  all 
his  movements ! 

“Light,”  he  said,  in  that  delightfully  confi- 
dential tone  which  is  so  soothing  to  an  invalid, 

“ is  the  first  essential.  Light  stimulates,  nour- 
ishes, preserves.  You  can  no  more  do  without 
it,  Mr.  Fairlie,  than  if  you  were  a flower.  Ob- 
serve. Here,  where  you  sit,  I close  the  shut- 
ters to  compose  yon.  There,  where  you  do  not 
sit,  I draw  up  the  blind  and  let  in  the  invigora- 
ting sun.  Admit  the  light  into  your  room,  if 
you  can  not  bear  it  on  yourself.  Light,  Sir,  is 
the  grand  decree  of  Providence.  You  accept 
Providence  with  your  own  restrictions.  Accept 
Light  on  the  same  terms.” 

I thought  this  very  convincing  and  attentive. 
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Glyde.  I am  Sir  Percival’s  oldest  friend ; I am 
related  to  Lady  Glyde  by  marriage  ; I am  an 
eye-witness  of  all  that  has  happened  at  Black- 
water  Park.  In  those  three  capacities  I speak 
with  authority,  with  confidence,  with  honorable 
regTct.  Sir!  I inform  you,  as  the  head  of 
Lady  Glyde’s  family,  that  Miss  Halcombe  has 
exaggerated  nothing*  in  the  letter  that  she  wrote 
to  your  address.  I affirm  that  the  remedy  which 
that  admirable  lady  has  proposed  is  the  only 
remedy  that  will  spare  you  the  horrors  of  public 
scandal.  A temporary  separation  between  hus- 
band and  wife  is  the  one  peaceable  solution  of 
this  difficulty.  Part  them  for  the  present ; and 
when  all  causes  of  irritation  are  removed,  I,  who 
have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you — I will 
undertake  to  bring  Sir  Percival  to  reason.  Lady 
Glyde  is  innocent,  Lady  Glyde  is  injured ; but 
— follow  my  thought  here ! — she  is,  on  that  very 
account  (I  say  it  with  shame),  the  cause  of  irri- 
tation while  she  remains  under  her  husband’s 
roof.  No  other  house  can  receive  her  with  pro- 
priety but  yours.  I invite  you  to  open  it !” 

Cool.  Here  was  a matrimonial  hailstorm 
pouring  in  the  South  of  England,  and  I was  in- 
vited, by  a man  with  fever  in  every  fold  of  his 
coat,  to  come  out  from  the  North  of  England 
and  take  my  share  of  the  pelting.  I tried  to 
put  the  point  forcibly,  just  as  I have  put  it  here. 
The  Count  deliberately  lowered  one  of  his  horrid 
fingers,  kept  the  other  up,  and  went  on — rode 
over  me,  as  it  were,  without  even  the  common 
coachmanlike  attention  of  crying  “Hi!”  before 
he  knocked  me  down. 

“Follow  my  thoughtonce  more,  if  you  please,” 
he  resumed.  “ My  first  object  you  have  heard. 
My  second  object  in  coming  to  this  house  is  to 
do  what  Miss  Halcombe’s  illness  has  prevented 
her  from  doing  for  myself.  • My  large  experi- 
ence is  consulted  on  all  difficult  matters  at 


Blackwater  Park  ; and  my  friendly  advice  was 
requested  on  the  interesting  subject  of  your  letter 
to  Miss  Halcombe.  I understood  at  once — for 
my  sympathies  are  your  sympathies — why  you 
wished  to  see  her  here  before  you  pledged  your- 
self to  inviting  Lady  Glyde.  You  arc  most  right, 
Sir,  in  hesitating  to  receive  the  wife  until  you 
are  quite  certain  that  the  husband  will  not  exert 
his  authority  to  reclaim  her.  I agree  to  that. 
I also  agree  that  such  delicate  explanations  as 
this  difficulty  involves  are  not  explanations 
which  can  be  properly  disposed  of  by  writing 
only.  My  presence  here  (to  my  own  great  in- 
convenience) is  the  proof  that  I speak  sincerely. 
As  for  the  explanations  themselves  I — Fosco — 
I who  know  Sir  Percival  much  better  than  Miss 
Halcombe  knows  him,  affirm  to  you,  on  my 
honor  and  my  word,  that  he  will  not  come  near 
this  house,  or  attempt  to  communicate  with  this 
house,  while  his  wife  is  living  in  it.  His  affairs 
are  embarrassed.  Offer  him  his  freedom  by 
means  of  the  absence  of  Lady  Glyde.  I prom- 
ise you  lie  will  take  his  freedom,  and  go  back 
to  the  Continent,  at  the  earliest  moment  when 
he  can  get  away.  Is  this  clear  to  you  as  crys- 
tal ? Yes,  it  is.  Have  you  questions  to  address 
to  me  ? Be  it  so ; I am  here  to  answ’er.  Ask, 
Mr.  Fail-lie — oblige  me  by  asking  to  your  heart’s 
content.” 

He  had  said  so  much  already  in  spite  of  me, 
and  he  looked  so  dreadfully  capable  of  saying  a 
great  deal  more,  also  in  spite  of  me,  that  I de- 
clined his  amiable  invitation  in  pure  self-de- 
fense. 

“Many  thanks,”  I replied.  “I  am  sinking 
fast.  In  my  state  of  health  I must  take  things 
for  granted.  Allow  me  to  do  so  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  quite  understand  each  other.  Yes. 
Much  obliged,  I am  sure,  for  your  kind  inter- 
ference. If  I ever  get  better,  and  ever  have  a 


He  had  taken  me  in — up  to  that  point  about  the 
light  he  had  certainly  taken  me  in. 

“You  see  me  confused,”  he  said,  returning 
to  his  place — “ on  my  word  of  honor,  Mr.  Fair- 
lie,  you  see  me  confused  in  your  presence.” 

“ Shocked  to  hear  it,  I am  sure.  May  I in- 
quire why?” 

“ Sir,  can  I enter  this  room  (where  you  sit  a 
sufferer),  and  see  you  surrounded  by  these  ad- 
mirable objects  of  Art,  without  discovering  that 
you  are  a man  whose  feelings  are  acutely  im- 
pressionable, whose  sympathies  are  perpetually 
alive?  Tell  me,  can  I do  this?” 

If  I had  been  strong  enough  to  sit  up  in  my 
chair  I should  of  course  have  bowed.  Not  being 
strong  enough,  I smiled  my  acknowledgments 
instead.  It  did  just  as  well ; we  both  under- 
stood one  another. 

“ Pray,  follow  my  train  of  thought,”  contin- 
ued the  Count.  “I  sit  here,  a man  of  refined 
sympathies  myself,  in  the  presence  of  another 
man  of  refined  sympathies  also.  I am  conscious 
of  a terrible  necessity  for  lacerating  those  sym- 
pathies, by  referring  to  domestic  events  of  a 
very  melancholy  kind.  What  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  ? I have  done  myself  the  honor  of 
pointing  it  out  to  you  already.  I sit  confused.” 

Was  it  at  this  point  that  I began  to  suspect  he 
was  going  to  bore  me  ? I rather  think  it  was. 

“Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  refer  to  these 
unpleasant  matters?”  I inquired.  “In  our 
homely  English  phrase,  Count  Fosco,  won’t  they 
keep  ?” 

The  Count,  with  the  most  alarming  solemni- 
ty, sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

“ Must  I really  hear  them?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  (it  was  the  first 
foreign  thing  he  had  done  since  he  had  been  in 
the  room),  and  looked  at  me  in  an  unpleasantly 
penetrating  manner.  My  instincts  told  me  that 
I had  better  close  my  eyes.  I obeyed  my  in- 
stincts. 

“ Please,  break  it  gently,”  I pleaded.  “ Any 
body  dead?” 

“ Dead !”  cried  the  Count,  with  unnecessary 
foreign  fierceness.  “ Mr.  Fail-lie ! your  national 
composure  terrifies  me.  In  the  name  of  Heav- 
en, what  have  I said  or  done  to  make  you  think 
me  the  messenger  of  death  ?” 

“Pray  accept  my  apologies,”  I answered. 
“You  have  said  and  done  nothing.  I make  it 
a rule,  in  these  distressing  cases,  always  to 
anticipate  the  worst.  It  breaks  the  blow  by 
meeting  it  half-way,  and  so  on.  Inexpressibly 
relieved,  I am  sure,  to  hear  that  nobody  is  dead. 
Any  body  ill  ?” 

I opened  my  eyes  and  looked  at  him.  Was 
he  very  yellow  when  he  came  in?  or  had  he 
turned  very  yellow  in  the  last  minute  or  two  ? 
I really  can’t  say ; and  I can’t  ask  Louis,  be- 
cause he  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

“Any  body  ill?”  I repeated  ; observing  that 
my  national  composure  still  appeared  to  affect 
him. 

“ That  is  part  of  my  bad  news,  Mr.  Fail-lie. 
Yes.  Somebody  is  ill.” 

“ Grieved,  I am  sure.  Which  of  them  is  it?” 

“ To  my  profound  sorrow,  Miss  Halcombe. 
Perhaps  you  were  in  some  degree  prepared  to 
hear  this?  Perhaps,  when  yon  found  that  Miss 
Halcombe  did  not  come  here  by  herself,  as  you 
proposed,  and  did  not  write  a second  time,  your 
affectionate  anxiety  may  have  made  you  fear 
that  she  was  ill  ?” 

I have  no  doubt  my  affectionate  anxiety  had 
led  to  that  melancholy  apprehension,  at  some 
time  or  other ; but,  at  the  moment,  my  wretch- 
ed memory  entirely  failed  to  remind  mo  of  the 
circumstance.  However,  I said  Yes,  in  justice 
to  myself.  I was  much  shocked.  It  was  so  very 
uncharacteristic  of  such  a robust  person  as  dear 
Marian  to  be  ill  that  I could  only  suppose  she 
had  met  with  an  accident.  A horse,  or  a false 
step  on  the  stairs,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

“ Is  it  serious?”  I asked. 
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“Serious  — be- 
yond a doubt,”  he 
replied.  “ Danger- 
ous — I hope  and 
trust  not.  Miss  Hal- 
combe unhappily  ex- 
posed herself  to  be 
wetted  through  by 
a heavy  rain.  The 
cold  that  followed 
was  of  an  aggrava- 
ted kind  ; and  it 
has  now  brought 
with  it  the  worst 
consequence  — Fe- 
ver.” 

When  I heard  the 
word  Fever,  and 
when  I remember- 
ed, at  the  same  mo- 
ment, that  the  un- 
scrupulous person 
who  was  now  ad- 
dressing me  had  just 
come  from  Black- 
water  Park,  I thought 
I should  have  faint- 
ed on  the  spot. 

“Good  God!”  I 
said.  “Is  it  infec- 
tious ?” 

“Not  at  present,” 
he  answered,  with 
detestable  compo- 
sure. “ It  may  turn 
to  infection ; but  no 
such  deplorable  com- 
plication had  taken 
place  when  I left 
Blackwater  Park.  I 


have  felt  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  case, 
Mr.  Fairlie ; I have 
endeavored  to  assist 
the  regular  medical 
attendant  in  watch- 
ing it  — accept  my 
personal  assurances 
of  the  uninfectious 
nature  of  the  fever 
when  I last  saw  it." 

Accept  his  assur- 
ances ! I never  was 
farther  from  accept- 
ing any  thing  in  my 
life.  I would  not 
have  believed  him 
on  his  oath.  He 
was  too  yellow  to  be 
believed.  He  look- 
ed like  a walking- 
Wcst  - Indian  - epi- 
demic. He  was  big 
enough  to  carry  ty- 
phus by  the  ton,  and 
to  dye  the  very  car- 
pet ho  walked  on 
with  scarlet  fever. 
In  certain  emergen- 
cies my  mind  is  re- 
markably soon  made 
up.  I instantly  de- 
termined to  get  rid 
of  him. 

“ You  will  kindly 
excuse  an  invalid,” 
I said;  “but  long 
conferences  of  any 
kind  invariably  up- 
set me.  May  I beg 
to  know  exactly  what 
the  object  is  to  which 
I am  indebted  for 
the  honor  of  your 
visit?” 

I fervently  hoped 
that  this  remarkably 
broad  hint  would 
throw  him  off  his 
balance  — confuse 
him — reduce  him  to 
polite  apologies — in 
short,  get  him  out  of 
the  room.  On  the 
contrary,  it  only  set- 
tled him  in  his  chair. 
He  became  addi- 
tionally solemn  and 
dignified  and  confi- 
dential. He  held 
up  two  of  his  horrid 
fingers,  and  gave  me 
another  of  his  un- 
pleasantly penetra- 
ting looks.  What 
was  I to  do  ? I was 
not  strong  enough  to 
quarrel  with  him. 
Conceive  my  situa- 
tion, if  you  please. 
Is  language  ade- 
quate to  describe  it? 
I think  not. 

“The  objects  of 
my  visit,”  he  went 
on,  quite  irrepressi- 
bly, “ are  numbered 
on  my  fingers.  They 
are  two.  First,  I 
come  to  bear  my 
testimony,  with  pro- 
found sorrow,  to  the 
lamentable  disagree- 
ments between  Sir 
Percival  and  Lady 
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second  opportunity  of  improving  our  acquaint- 
ance— ” 

He  got  up.  I thought  he  was  going.  No. 
More  talk;  more  time  for  the  development  of 
infectious  influences — in  my  room,  too  ; remem- 
ber that,  in  my  room  ! 

“ One  moment  yet,”  he  said  ; “ one  moment, 
before  I take  my  leave.  I ask  permission,  at 
parting,  to  impress  on  you  an  urgent  necessity. 
It  is  this,  Sir  ! You  must  not  think  of  waiting 
till  Miss  Halcombe  recovers  before  you  receive 
Lady  Glyde.  Miss  Halcombe  has  the  attend- 
ance of  the  doctor,  of  the  housekeeper  at  Black- 
water  Park,  and  of  an  experienced  nurse  as  well 
— three  persons  for  whose  capacity  and  devotion 
I answer  with  my  life.  I tell  you  that.  I tell 
you,  also,  that  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  her  sis- 
ter’s illness  has  already  affected  the  health  and 
spirits  of  Lady  Glyde,  and  has  made  her  totally 
unfit  to  be  of  use  in  the  sick-room.  Her  posi- 
tion with  her  husband  grows  more  and  more  de- 
plorable and  dangerous  every  day.  If  you  leave 
her  any  longer  at  Blackwater  Park  you  do  no- 
thing whatever  to  hasten  her  sister’s  recovery, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  you  risk  the  public  scan- 
dal, which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  are  bound, 
in  the  sacred  interests  of  the  Family,  to  avoid. 
With  all  my  soul  I advise  you  to  remove  the 
serious  responsibility  of  delay  from  your  own 
shoulders  by  writing  to  Lady  Glyde  to  come 
here  at  once.  Do  your  affectionate,  your  hon- 
orable, your  inevitable  duty ; and,  whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  future,  no  one  can  lay  the  blame  on 
you.  I speak  from  my  large  experience ; I offer 
my  friendly  advice.  Is  it  accepted — Yes,  or  No?” 

I looked  at  him  — merely  looked  at  him  — 
with  my  sense  of  his  amazing  assurance,  and 
my  dawning  resolution  to  ring  for  Louis,  and 
have  him  shown  out  of  the  room,  expressed  in 
every  lino  of  my  face.  It  is  perfectly  incredi- 
ble, but  quite  true,  that  my  face  did  not  appear 
to  produce  the  slightest  impression  on  him. 
Born  without  nerves — evidently  born  without 
nerves ! 

“You  hesitate?”  he  said.  “Mr.  Fairlie ! I 
understand  that  hesitation.  You  object — see, 
Sir,  how  my  sympathies  look  straight  down  into 
your  thoughts  ! — you  object  that  Lady  Glyde  is 
not  in  health  and  not  in  spirits  to  take  the  long 
journey  from  Hampshire  to  this  place  by  her- 
self. Her  own  maid  is  removed  from  her,  as 
you  know ; and  of  other  servants  fit  to  travel 
with  her  from  one  end  of  England  to  another 
there  are  none  at  Blackwater  Park.  You  ob- 
ject, again,  that  she  can  not  comfortably  stop 
and  rest  in  London  on  her  way  here,  because 
she  can  not  comfortably  go  alone  to  a public  ho- 
tel where  she  is  a total  stranger.  In  one  breath 
I grant  both  objections — in  another  breath  I re- 
move them.  Follow  me,  if  you  please,  for  the 
last  time.  It  was  my  intention,  when  I return- 
ed to  England  with  Sir  Percival,  to  settle  my- 
self in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  That  pur- 
pose has  just  been  happily  accomplished.  I 
have  taken,  for  six  months,  a little  furnished 
house,  in  the  quarter  called  St.  John’s  Wood. 
Be  so  obliging  as  to  keep  this  fact  in  your  mind, 
and  observe  the  programme  I now  propose. 
Lady  Glyde  travels  to  London  (a  short  journey) ; 
I myself  meet  her  at  the  station  ; I take  her  to 
rest  and  sleep  at  my  house,  which  is  also  the 
house  of  her  aunt ; when  she  is  restored,  I es- 
cort her  to  the  station  again  ; she  travels  to  this 
place,  and  her  own  maid  (who  is  now  under 
your  roof)  receives  her  at  the  carriage  door. 
Here  is  comfort  consulted ; here  arc  the  inter- 
ests of  propriety  consulted ; here  is  your  own 
duty — duty  of  hospitality,  sympathy,  protection, 
to  an  unhappy  lady  in  need  of  all  three  — 
smoothed  and  made  easy,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  I cordially  invite  you,  Sir,  to  sec- 
ond my  efforts  in  the  sacred  interests  of  the 
Family.  I seriously  advise  you  to  write  by  my 
hands,  offering  the  hospitality  of  your  house 
(and  heart),  and  the  hospitality  of  my  house 
(and  heart),  to  that  injured  and  unfortunate 
lady  whose  cause  I plead  to-day.” 

He  waved  his  horrid  hand  at  me ; he  struck 
his  infectious  breast ; he  addressed  me  orator- 
ically— as  if  I was  laid  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  high  time  to  take  a desperate 
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course  of  some  sort.  It  was  also  high  time  to 
send  for  Louis,  and  adopt  the  precaution  of 
fumigating  the  room. 

In  this  trying  emergency  an  idea  occurred  to 
me — an  inestimable  idea,  which,  so  to  speak, 
killed  two  intrusive  birds  with  one  stone.  I de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  the  Count’s  tiresome  elo- 
quence, and  of  Lady  Glyde’s  tiresome  troubles, 
by  complying  with  this  odious  foreigner’s  re- 
quest, and  writing  the  letter  at  once.  There 
was  not  the  least  danger  of  the  invitation  being 
accepted,  for  there  was  not  the  least  chance 
that  Laura  would  consent  to  leave  Blackwater 
Park  while  Marian  was  lying  there  ill.  How  this 
charmingly  convenient  obstacle  could  have  es- 
caped the  officious  penetration  of  the  Count  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive — but  it  had  escaped 
him.  My  dread  that  he  might  yet  discover  it, 
if  I allowed  him  any  more  time  to  think,  stim- 
ulated me  *to  such  an  amazing  degree  that  I 
struggled  into  a sitting  position  ; seized — really 
seized — the  writing  materials  by  my  side,  and 
produced  the  letter  as  rapidly  as  if  I had  been  a 
common  clerk  in  an  office.  “ Dearest  Laura, — 
Please  come,  whenever  you  like.  Break  the 
journey  by  sleeping  in  London  at  your  aunt’s 
house.  Grieved  to  hear  of  dear  Marian’s  ill- 
ness. Ever  affectionately  yours.”  I handed 
these  lines,  at  arm’s-length,  to  the  Count — I 
sank  back  into  my  chair — I said,  “ Excuse  me ; 
I am  entirely  prostrated ; I can  do  no  more. 
Will  you  rest  and  lunch  down  stairs  ? Love  to 
all,  and  sympathy,  and  so  on.  6'oorf-moming.” 

He  made  another  speech — the  man  was  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible.  I closed  my  eyes;  I en- 
deavored to  hear  as  little  as  possible.  In  spite 
of  my  endeavors  I was  obliged  to  hear  a great 
deal.  My  sister’s  endless  husband  congratulated 
himself,  and  congratulated  me  on  the  result  of 
our  interview;  he  mentioned  a great  deal  more 
about  his  sympathies  and  mine ; lie  deplored  my 
miserable  health  ; lie  offered  to  write  me  a pre- 
scription ; lie  impressed  on  me  the  necessity  of 
not  forgetting  what  he  had  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  light ; he  accepted  my  obliging  in- 
vitation to  rest  and  lunch ; he  recommended  me 
to  expect  Lady  Glyde  in  two  or  three  days’  time ; 
he  begged  my  permission  to  look  forward  to  our 
next  meeting,  instead  of  paining  himself  and 
paining  me  by  saying  farewell;  he  added  a 
great  deal  more,  which  I rejoice  to  think  I did 
not  attend  to  at  the  time,  and  do  not  remember 
now.  I heard  his  sympathetic  voice  traveling 
away  from  me  by  degrees  ; but,  large  as  he  was, 
I never  heard  him.  He  had  the  negative  mer- 
it of  being  absolutely  noiseless.  I don’t  know 
when  he  opened  the  door,  or  when  he  shut  it. 
I ventured  to  make  use  of  my  eyes  again,  after 
an  interval  of  silence — and  he  was  gone. 

I rang  for  Louis,  and  retired  to  my  bath- 
room. Tepid  water,  strengthened  with  aromat- 
ic vinegar  for  myself,  and  copious  fumigation  for 
my  study,  were  the  obvious  precautions  to  take ; 
and  of  course  I adopted  them.  I rejoice  to  say 
they  proved  successful.  I enjoyed  my  custom- 
ary siesta.  I awoke  moist  and  cool.  My  first 
inquiries  were  for  the  Count.  Had  we  really 
got  rid  of  him  ? Yes — he  had  gone  away  by  the 
afternoon  train.  Had  he  lunched ; and,  if  so, 
upon  what  ? Entirely  upon  fruit-tart  and  cream. 
What  a man ! What  a digestion ! 

Am  I expected  to  say  any  thing  more?  I 
believe  not.  I believe  I have  reached  the  limits 
assigned  to  me.  The  shocking  circumstances 
which  happened  at  a later  period  did  not,  I am 
thankful  to  say,  happen  in  my  presence.  I do 
beg  and  entreat  that  nobody  will  be  so  very  un- 
feeling as  to  lay  any  part  of  the  blame  of  those 
circumstances  on  me.  I did  every  thing  for  the 
best.  I am  not  answerable  for  a deplorable 
calamity  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  fore- 
see. I am  shattered  by  it ; I have  suffered 
under  it  ns  nobody  else  has  suffered.  My  serv- 
ant, Louis  (who  is  really  attached  to  me,  in  his 
unintelligent  way),  thinks  I shall  never  get  over 
it.  He  sees  me  dictating  at  this  moment,  with 
my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes.  I wish  to  mention, 
in  justice  to  myself,  that  it  was  not  my  fault,  and 
that  I am  quite  exhausted  and  heart-broken.  I 
can  say  no  more. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  ELIZA  MICHEL- 
SON,  HOUSEKEEPER  AT  BLACKWA- 
TER PARK. 

I am  asked  to  state  plainly  what  I know  of  the 
progress  of  Miss  Halcombe’s  illness,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Lady  Glyde  left 
Blackwater  Park  for  London. 

The  reason  given  for  making  this  demand  on 
me  is,  that  my  testimony  is  wanted  in  the  inter- 
ests of  truth.  As  the  widow  of  a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  (reduced  hy  misfortune 
to  the  necessity  of  accepting  a situation),  I have 
been  taught  to  place  the  claims  of  truth  above 
all  other  considerations.  I therefore  comply 
with  a request  which  I might  otherwise,  through 
reluctance  to  connect  myself  with  distressing 
family  affairs,  have  hesitated  to  grant. 

I made  no  memorandum  at  the  time,  and  I 
can  not  therefore  be  sure,  to  a day,  of  the  date ; 
but  I believe  I am  correct  in  stating  that  Miss 
Halcombe’s  serious  illness  began  during  the  first 
week  in  July.  The  breakfast  hour  was  late  at 
Blackwater  Park  — sometimes  ns  late  as  ten, 
never  earlier  than  half  past  nine.  On  the  morn- 
ing to  which  I am  now  referring,  Miss  Halcombe 
(who  was  usually  the  first  to  come  down)  did 
not  make  her  appearance  at  the  table.  After 
the  family  had  waited  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
upper  housemaid  was  sent  to  sec  after  her,  and 
came  running  out  of  the  room,  dreadfully  fright- 
ened. I met  the  servant  on  the  stairs,  and  went 
at  once  to  Miss  Halcombe  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  poor  lady  was  incapable  of  telling 
me.  She  was  walking  about  her  room  with  a 
pen  in  her  hand,  quite  light-headed,  in  a state 
of  burning  fever. 


Lady  Glyde  (being  no  longer  in  Sir  Percival’s 
service,  I may,  without  impropriety,  mention  my 
former  mistress  by  her  name,  instead  of  calling 
her  My  Lady)  was  the  first  to  come  in  from  her 
own  bedroom.  She  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed 
and  distressed  that  she  was  quite  useless.  The 
Count  Fosco  and  his  lady,  who  came  up  stairs 
immediately  afterward,  were  both  most  service- 
able and  kind.  Her  ladyship  assisted  me  to  get 
Miss  Halcombe  to  her  bed.  His  lordship,  the 
Count,  remained  in  the  sitting-room,  and  hav- 
ing sent  for  my  medicine-chest,  made  a mixture 
for  Miss  Halcombe,  and  a cooling  lotion  to  be 
applied  to  her  head,  so  as  to  lose  no  time  before 
the  doctor  came.  We  applied  the  lotion,  but 
we  could  not  get  her  to  take  the  mixture.  Sir 
Percival  undertook  to  send  for  the  doctor.  He 
dispatched  a groom  on  horseback  for  the  near- 
est medical  man,  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Oak  Lodge. 

Mr.  Dawson  arrived  in  less  than  an  hour’s 
time.  He  was  a respectable  elderly  man,  well 
known  all  round  the  country ; and  we  were 
much  alarmed  when  we  found  that  he  consid- 
ered the  case  to  be  a very  serious  one.  His 
lordship,  the  Count,  affably  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Dawson,  and  gave  his  opinions 
with  a judicious  freedom.  Mr.  Dawson,  not 
ovcr-courteouslv,  inquired  if  his  lordship’s  ad- 
vice was  the  advice  of  a doctor;  and  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  advice  of  one  who  had 
studied  medicine,  unprofcssionally,  replied  that 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  consult  with  amateur 
physicians.  The  Count,  with  truly  Christian 
meekness  of  temper,  smiled,  and  left  the  room. 
Before  he  went  out  he  told  me  that  he  might  be 
found,  in  case  he  was  wanted  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  at  the  boat-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  Why  he  should  have  gone  there  I can  not 
say.  But  he  did  go ; remaining  away  the  whole 
day  till  seven  o’clock,  which  was  dinner-time. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  set  the  example  of  keep- 
ing the  house  as  quiet  as  possible.  It  was  en- 
tirely in  his  chanpter  to  do  so.  He  was  a most 
considerate  nobleman. 

Miss  Halcombe  passed  a very  bad  night,  the 
fever  coming  and  going,  and  getting  worse  to- 
ward the  morning  instead  of  better.  No  nurse 
fit  to  wait  on  her  being  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  her  ladyship  the  Countess  and 
myself  undertook  the  duty,  relieving  each  other. 
Lady  Glyde,  most  unwisely,  insisted  on  sitting 
up  with  us.  She  was  much  too  nervous  and  too 
delicate  in  health  to  bear  the  anxiety  of  Miss 
Halcombe’s  illness  calmly.  She  only  did  her- 
self harm,  without  being  of  the  least  real  assist- 
ance. A more  gentle  and  affectionate  lady  never 
lived ; but  she  cried  and  she  was  frightened — 
two  weaknesses  which  made  her  entirely  unfit 
to  be  present  in  a sick-room. 

Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  came  in  the  morn- 
ing to  make  their  inquiries.  Sir  Percival  (from 
distress,  I presume,  at  his  lady’s  affliction  and 
at  Miss  Halcombe’s  illness)  appeared  much  con- 
fused and  unsettled  in  his  mind.  His  lordship 
testified,  on  the  contrary,  a becoming  compos- 
ure and  interest.  He  had  his  straw-hat  in  one 
hand  and  his  book  in  the  other;  and  he  men- 
tioned to  Sir  Percival,  in  my  hearing,  that  he 
would  go  out  again  and  study  at  the  lake. 
“ Let  us  keep  the  house  quiet,”  lie  said.  “ Let 
us  not  smoke  in-doors,  my  friend,  now  Miss 
Halcombe  is  ill.  You  go  your  way,  and  I will 
go  mine.  When  I study  I like  to  be  alone. 
Good-morning,  Mrs.  Michelson.” 

Sir  Percival  was  not  civil  enough — perhaps  I 
ought  in  justice  to  say  not  composed  enough — 
to  take  leave  of  me  with  the  same  polite  atten- 
tion. The  only  person  in  the  house,  indeed,  who 
treated  me,  at  that  time  or  at  any  other,  on  the 
footing  of  a lady  in  distressed  circumstances, 
was  the  Count.  He  had  the  manners  of  a true 
nobleman ; he  was  considerate  toward  every 
one.  Even  the  young  person  (Fanny  by  name) 
who  attended  on  Lady  Glyde  was  not  beneath 
his  notice.  When 
she  was  sent  away 
by  Sir  Percival,  his 
lordship  (showing  me 
his  sweet  little  birds 
at  the  time)  was  most 
kindly  anxious  to 
know  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  where 
she  was  to  go  the  day 
she  left  Blackwater 
Park,  and  so  on.  It 
is  in  such  little  deli- 
cate attentions  that 
the  advantages  of  ar- 
istocratic birth  al- 
ways show  them- 
selves. I make  no 
apology  for  introduc- 
ing these  particulars ; 
they  are  brought  for- 
ward in  justice  to  his 
lordship,  whose  char- 
acter, I have  reason 
to  know,  is  viewed 
rather  harshly  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  A no- 
bleman who  can  re- 
spect a lady  in  dis- 
tressed circumstan- 
ces, and  can  take  a 
fatherly  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  an 
humble  servant  girl, 
shows  principles  and 
feelings  of  too  high 
an  order  to  be  lightly 
called  in  question.  I 
advance  no  opinions 
— I offer  facts  only. 

My  endeavor  through 
life  is  to  judge  not, 
that  I be  not  judged. 

One  of  my  beloved  “I  BEG  YOU  WILL 
husband’s  finest  ser- 


mons was  on  that  text.  I read  it  constantly — 
in  my  own  copy  of  the  edition  printed  by  sub- 
scription in  the  first  days  of  my  widowhood — 
and  at  every  fresh  perusal  I derive  an  increase 
of  spiritual  benefit  and  edification. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  Miss  Halcombe, 
and  the  second  night  was  even  worse  than  the 
first.  Mr.  Dawson  was  constant  in  his  attend- 
ance. The  practical  duties  of  nursing  were  still 
divided  between  the  Countess  and  m vself ; Lady 
Glyde  persisting  in  sitting  up  with  us,  though 
we  both  entreated  her  to  take  some  rest.  “ My 
place  is  by  Marian’s  bedside,”  was  her  only  an- 
swer. “ Whether  I am  ill  or  well,  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  lose  sight  of  her.” 

Toward  mid-day  I went  down  stairs  to  attend 
to  some  of  my  regular  duties.  An  hour  after- 
ward, on  my  way  back  to  the  sick-room,  I saw 
the  Count  (who  had  gone  out  again  early,  for 
the  third  time)  entering  the  hall,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  the  highest  good  spirits.  Sir  Percival 
at  the  same  moment  put  his  head  out  of  the 
library  door,  and  addressed  his  noble  friend,  with 
extreme  eagerness,  in  these  words  : 

“Have  you  found  her?” 

His  lordship’s  large  face  became  dimpled  all 
over  with  placid  smiles ; but  he  made  no  reply 
in  words.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Percival  turn- 
ed his  head,  observed  that  I was  approaching 
the  stairs,  and  looked  at  me  in  the  most  rudely 
angry  manner  possible. 

“ Come  in  here  and  tell  me  about  it,”  he  said, 
to  the  Count.  “ Whenever  there  arc  women  in 
a house  they’re  always  sure  to  be  going  up  or 
down  stairs.” 

“My  dear  Percival,”  observed  his  lordship, 
kindly,  “Mrs.  Michelson  has  duties.  Pray  re- 
cognize her  admirable  performance  of  them  as 
sincerely  as  I do!  How  is  the  sufferer,  Mrs. 
Michelson  ?” 

“No  better,  my  lord,  I regret  to  say.” 

“ Sad — most  sad !”  remarked  the  Count.  “You 
look  fatigued,  Mrs.  Michelson.  It  is  certainly 
time  you  and  my  wife  had  some  help  in  nursing. 
I think  I may  be  the  means  of  offering  you  that 
help.  Circumstances  have  happened  which  will 
oblige  Madame  Fosco  to  travel  to  London  either 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  She  will  go  away 
in  the  morning  and  return  at  night;  and  she 
will  bring  back  with  her,  to  relieve  you,  a nurse 
of  excellent  conduct  and  capacity,  who  is  now 
disengaged.  The  woman  is  known  to  my  wife 
as  a person  to  be  trusted.  Before  she  comes 
here  say  nothing  about  her,  if  you  please,  to 
the  doctor,  because  he  will  look  with  an  evil  eye 
on  any  nurse  of  my  providing.  When  she  ap- 
pears in  this  house  she  will  speak  for  herself ; 
and  Mr.  Dawson  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  employing  her. 
Lady  Glyde  will  say  the  same.  Pray  present 
my  best  respects  and  sympathies  to  Lady  Glyde.” 

I expressed  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
his  lordship’s  kind  consideration.  Sir  Percival 
cut  them  short  by  calling  to  his  noble  friend 
(using,  I regret  to  say,  a profane  expression)  to 
come  into  the  library,  and  not  keep  him  waiting 
there  any  longer. 

I proceeded  up  stairs.  We  are  poor  erring 
creatures ; and  however  well  established  a wo- 
man’s principles  may  be,  she  can  not  always 
keep  on  her  guard  against  the  temptation  to  ex- 
ercise an  idle  curiosity.  I am  ashamed  to  say 
that  an  idle  curiosity,  on  this  occasion,  got  the 
better  of  my  principles,  and  made  me  undnly 
inquisitive  about  the  question  which  Sir  Percival 
had  addressed  to  his  noble  friend  at  the  library 
door.  Who  was  the  Count  expected  to  find  in 
the  course  of  his  studious  morning  rambles  at 
Blackwater  Park?  A woman,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed, from  the  terms  of  Sir  Percival’s  inquiry. 
I did  not  suspect  the  Count  of  any  impropriety 
— I knew  his  moral  character  too  well.  The 
only  question  I asked  myself  was — Had  lie  found 
her? 


DISTURB  YOURSELF — I BEG  YOU  WILL 
NOT  MOVE.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

Premature  Loss  of  the  Hair, 

* Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  bo  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  BumetCs  Cocoaine.  It  lias  been 
used  in  thousands  of  caseB  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  de- 
cay, and  to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair,  a single  ap- 
plication rendering  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

The  following  testimonial  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy 
■ in  the  case  of 

Loss  of  Hair. 

Boston,  July  19, 1857. 
Messrs.  JosEru  Burnett  & Co. : 

I can  not  refuse  to  state  the  salutary  effect,  in  mv  own 
aggravated  case,  of  your  excellent  Hair  Oil— (Cocoaine). 

For  many  months  my  hair  had  been  falling  off,  until 
I was  fearful  of  losing  it  entirely.  The  skin  upon  my 
head  became  gradually  more  and  more  inflamed,  so  that 
I could  not  touch  it  without  pain.  This  irritated  condi- 
tion I attributed  to  the  use  of  various  advertised  hair 
washes,  which  I have  since  been  told  contain  camphene 
spirit 

By  the  advice  of  my  physician,  to  whom  you  had 
shown  your  process  of  purifying  the  Oil,  I commenced 
its  use  the  last  week  in  June.  The  first  application  al- 
layed the  itching  and  irritation ; in  three  or  four  days 
the  redness  and  tenderness  disappeared — the  hair  ceased 
to  fall,  and  I have  now  a thick  growth  of  new  hair.  I 
trust  that  others  similarly  afflicted,  will  be  induced  to 
try  the  same  remedy. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

SUSAN  R.  POPE. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPII  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  dealers,  generally,  at  50  cents  a bottle. 


( From  the  St.  Louis  Republican.) 

“ No  summer  resort  surpasses  Bound  Hill  in  loveliness 
and  in  all  the  resources  calculated  to  gratify  the  tastes 
and  promote  the  comfort  of  visitors."  — See  Circulars 
sent  gratis.  Address,  Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Ho- 
tel, Northampton,  Mass. 


CRICKET  PLAYERS  ATTENTION! 

Send  us  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  by  mail  the 
Cricket  Player’s  Pocket  Companion,  containing  Rules 
for  playing  the  game,  plans,  &c.  Illustrated. 

MAYHEW  & BAKER,  Publishers, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
■quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  eveiy  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 


Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhcea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  tiling  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
witii  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  Ac.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  witii  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago;  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARCUISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CARD. 

A.  & G.  A.  Arnoux, 

So  long  and  reputably  known  as  Fashionable  Tailors, 
beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have  added  a 
department  for  Boys'  Clothing  to  their  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  finest  and  newest  styles  of  goods  will  be 
kept  This  will  enable  our  customers  to  obtafn  all  the 
goods  they  may  bo  in  need  of  for  themselves  and  tho 
male  part  of  their  families  at  our  house. 

521  Broadway, 

Under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


LE  BON  T O N is  the  best  LADIES’ 

FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  patterns,  will  be  sent  for  30  cents. 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


P'lSHERMEN ! HURRAH  FOR  WEALTH 

-L  AND  FUN  I — The  Chinese  Secret  Art  of  Catching 
Fish  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  $1.  Address  AL- 
EXANDER M.  GWIN,  Box  151,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Digitized  by 


CHICKERING  &,  SONS’ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT 
PIANO  FORTES, 

SINCE  1823. 

694  Broadway,  New  York. 

Since  the  period  in  which  Jonas  Checkering  estab- 
lished this  house  22,500  Pianos  have  been  construct- 
ed and  finished  under  his  supervision,  and  that  of  his 
sons,  for  the  superiority  of  which 
THIRTY- EIGHT  PRIZE  MEDALS  have  been  award- 
ed them  at  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
being  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  OVER  ALL  COM- 
PETITION. 

They  also  received  the  PRIZE  MEDAL  at  tho  World’s 
Fair  in  London,  in  1851. 

The  names  of  Thalbebo,  Benedict,  and  D.  Black 
need  only  to  be  referred  to,  to  show  of  what  a class  the 
judges  upon  this  occasion  were  composed. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  specially  requested  to 
the  new  Scales  Plain  and  Overstrung  GRAND  AND 
SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES,  which,  for  Quality, 
Strength,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  Delicacy  of  Action,  and 
general  style  of  Finish,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Pianos 
now  offered  to  the  Public.  This  fact  has  been  attested 
to  by  the  leading  artists  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 
My  Deae  Sib: 

I can  only  repeat  that  which  has  been  said  so  often  by 
others  as  well  as  myself— that  I consider  the  Chickeiing 
& Sons’  Pianos  far  beyond  comparison— the  best  1 have 
ever  seen  in  America.  S.  THALBERG. 

Messes.  Chickerinq  & Sons: 

Philadelphia , January  10,  1859. 
Gentlemen  :— I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  use  of  your 
Piano  Fortes,  which  you  have  so  kindly  furnished  me  for 
my  four  concerts  in  this  city,  and  to  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  opinion  which  I expressed  three  years  ago 
has  been  more  than  confirmed  to  me  by  the  continued 
use  of  them — viz.,  that  for  volume  and  pure  quality  of 
tone,  with  nicety  of  articulation , they  are  unequalled. 
Truly,  the  reputation  of  the  Chickeiing  Pianos  is  well 
deserved.  I remain  yours,  very  truly, 

GUSTAV  BATTER. 
Messes.  Chtckebing  & Sons  ; 

La  Farge  Hotel , New  York,  May  10, 1859. 
Gentlemen  : — During  the  tour  of  Mile.  Maria  Picco- 
Iomini  in  the  United  States,  I have  necessarily  used  the 
vnrious  Piano  Fortes  of  manufacturers,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve myself  capable  of  judging  of  their  various  merits. 

I most  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  your  Piano 
Fortes  for  their  quality  of  tone , delicacy  of  touch , and 
uniform  excellence.  E.  MUZIO, 

Conductor  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  in  London,  and 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York. 

Baltimore , Feb.  8, 1859. 

My  Deab  Sir: 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  use  of  the  splendid 
Grand  Pianos  which  I have  had  at  Uliman’s  Concerts  in 
this  city.  I think  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  the 
whole  world  knows,  viz. : that  Chickeeino  & Sons’  Pi- 
anos are  unequalled  in  any  respect,  and  stand  pre-emi- 
nent in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  if  my  words  can 
have  any  weight  in  this  matter,  I am  very  happy  to  add 
my  testimonial  to  thoso  of  my  predecessors. 

I remain  yours  truly, 

GUSTAV  SATTER. 

It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  testimonials.  It  may, 
however,  he  satisfactory  to  our  patrons  and  friends  among 
tho  public  at  large,  to  state  that  testimonials  have  been 
received  from  all  the  leading  artists  who  have  visited, 
or  are  now  residing  in  the  United  States,  to  the  full  as 
determinate  and  explicit  as  those  above  presented.  A 
list  of  the  principal  names  is  here  appended:— 
GOTTSCHALK,  J.  N.  TYCHOWSKI, 

LEPOLD  DE  MEYER,  J.  BENEDICT. 

ALFRED  JAELL,  M.  STRAKOSCH, 

WM.  SC1IARFENBERG,  JULLIEN, 

R.  nOFFMAN,  ARTHUR  NAPOLEON, 

J.  BURKE,  R.  GOLDBECK, 

MME.  LOUISE  ABEL, 

And  many  others. 

A Picture  for  the  Times. 

The  Union  not  in  danger  when  tub  Shade  or 
Washington  is  befobe  us. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNION. 


“ Not  dangerous  to  the  Human  Family.” 

“Rats  come  out  of  their  holes  to  die." 

Vermin. 

“ Costar’s”  Rat,  Roach,  &c.,  Exterm- 
“ Costar’s”  inator. 

!!  Costar’s”  Bed'bu&  Exterminator. 

“ Costar’s”  Electric  Powder,  for  In- 
“ Costar’s”  sects,  &c. 

AND  USED  BY 

Ladies  and  all  good  Houbekeefebs 
in  putting  away 

FURS-OLOTHES-CARFETS. 

Sold  everywhere. 

Principal  Depot,  410  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“ TREFELIO"  Cures  oil  Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO”  Softens  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Beautifies  the  Skin. 

“ TREFELIO’’  Eradicates  Humors. 

“ TREFELIO"  60  cents  a bottle. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 


PIANOS,  Established  in 
1828.  Formerly  DuboU 
& Stodart,  and  Dubds, 
Bacon  & Chambers,  Bi- 
ble- House,  comer  of  8th 
St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  I’eter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 


Improved  Over-strung-,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

A'.  B. — Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


Female  Agents  Wanted. 


$2 


a day.— FEMALE  AGENTS  are 

wanted,  at  home  or  to  travel,  for  the 

MAMMOTH  “FAMILY  PICTORIAL,” 


an  elegant  Periodical  of  Home  Literature,  Pure  Morali- 
ty, and  practical  Common  Sense.  The  largest,  best, 
handsomest  and  cheapest  Illustrated  Family  Paper  in 
the  world,  at  only  75  Cents  a year ; 40  Cents  lor  six 
months,  or  25  Cents  for  three  months,  and  ONE  HALF 
OF  THE  MONEY  given  to  Female  Agents.  Enclose  a 
three  cent  stamp  for  Specimen  copies,  &c.,  to  MARIE 
LOUISE  HANKINS  & CO.,  Publishers,  429  Broadway, 
New  York. 


A World-Wide  Circulation!!! 
REPUBLISHED  IN  ENGLAND ! ! 
REPUBLISHED  IN  GERMANY!! 


30,000  Copies  of  the  English  Edition 
already  Sold!!! 


SAY  AND  SEAL. 

By  the  Author  of 
“ WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD,” 
and  the  Author  of 
“DOLLARS  AND  CENTS.” 

2 vols.  12mo.  Price  $2  00. 

Just  Published , 

By  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co. 


We  are  credibly  informed  that  during  the  few  weeks 
allowed  to  the  English  Publishers,  in  advance  of  the 
issue  of  the  work  in  this  country,  30,000  Copies  have 
been  Sold! 

In  further  evidence  of  its  great  popularity,  we  need 
only  say  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  furnish  the  book  as  rapidly  as  ordered. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  notices: — 


Size  13x19  inches. 

This  truly  patriotic  and  elaborate  Picture  in  Oil  Col- 
ors represents  a correct  full  length  Portrait  of  WASH- 
INGTON in  military  costume,  illustrative  of  the  follow- 
ing verses  from  Wm.  Ross  Wallace’s  Poem. 

“And  lo!  on  high  the  glorious  shade 
Of  Washington  lights  all  the  gloom, 

And  points  unto  these  words,  arrayed 
In  lines  of  fire  around  his  tomb : 

“ Americans ! your  fathers  shed 

Their  blood  to  rear  the  Union's  fame ; 

For  this  their  fearless  banners  spread 
On  many  a gory  plain. 

“Americans!  oh,  will  ye  dare. 

On  mountain,  prairie,  valley,  flood. 

By  hurling  down  their  glorious  gift, 

To  desecrate  that  blood  7 
“The  right  shall  live  while  Faction  dies; 

All  traitors  draw  a fleeting  breath ; 

But  Patriots  drink  from  God’s  own  eyes 
Truth's  light,  that  conquers  death  1" 

This  artistic  memento  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
Bhould  ornament  the  fireside  of  every  family  in  the  land. 
teems. 

Single  copies  by  mail  $1  and  12  cents  in  stamps;  $5 
will  secure  six  copies  free  of  postage. 

To  the  Trade  a liberal  discount  will  be  made. 

Published  by  EDWARD  DECHAUX, 

Artist's  Emporium,  709  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE.— 

Now  is  the  time  to  use 

Sand’s  Sarsaparilla. 

It  will  strengthen  the  system  against  the  coming  warm 
weather,  and  prevent  unsightly  pimples  and  blotches 
upon  the  skin.  b 1 v v 


“HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AND  GET 

PAID  FOR  IT.” — AGENTS. — Young  men — and  women 
also— Teachers,  Preachers,  and  others,  who  may  wish  to 
engage  in  a local  or  traveling  agency  for  our  Books, 
Journals,  etc.,  may  have  full  particulars  by  return  mail, 
by  addressing  the  publishers  as  follows:  Fowleb  and 
Wells,  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ ‘ Say  and  Seal’  is  indeed  a true,  beautiful  home  book, 
that  will  be  read  with  delight  and  profit  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people.” — Evening  Bulletin. 

“The  authors  have  turned  their  intellectual  wealth 
to  the  best  purposes.  Such  books  are  better  than  hun- 
dreds of  mere  controversional  sermons."  — R.  Shelton 
Mackenzie. 

“ Decidedly  the  best  book  emanating  from  tho  author- 
ess of  ‘ Wide,  Wide  World.’  ” — Inquirer. 

“A  delightful  hook  it  is."— The  Press. 

“It  is  superior  to  ‘Wide,  Wide  World.’ ’’  — Forth 

American.  1 

For  Sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  bo  sent  by 
Mail,  Postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  Price  by  the  Publishers 
either  in  Money  or  Postage  Stamps. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  & CO., 

22  and  24  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


’’SOMETHING  NEW’’ 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  iu  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  TI1E  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied,  postage  paid.  Instructions  ac- 
company every  hemmer.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 

429  Beoadway,  N.  Y. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , lie  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

This  Natural  Miner  ai  Water,  now  very  extensive- 
ly used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  632  Broadway. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

For  Circulars,  address 

GEO.  F.  TUTTLE, 

No.  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

We  know  of  no  article  which  so  richly  deserves  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  community  as  this.  We  have 
noticed  the  most  flattering  commendations  from  the  most 
celebrated  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  and  Public  Speakers; 
and  we  can  alto  speak  from  personal  experience.— Troy 
Whig. 


HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 

Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 

Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  i»  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Stcel-Broazcd  :in'l  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking-  Utensils  of  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c.  * 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B.— Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 

Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil. 

One  quarter  of  ail  our  people  are  scrofulous;  their 
persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  iufection,  and  their 
health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  on  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exercise. 
Such  a medicine  we  supply  in 

AYER’S 

Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our 
times  can  devise  for  this  every  where  prevailing  and  fa- 
tal malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  reme- 
dial that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of 
this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  rescue  of  the 
system  from  its  destructive  consequences.  Hence  it 
should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but 
also  those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as 
Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
Rose,  or  Erysipelas  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Blaiks  and  Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum, 
Scald  Head,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and 
Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Debility, 
and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated 
or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief  in  “ impurity 
of  the  blood'  is  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a degen- 
eration of  the  blood.  The  particular  purpose  and  virtue 
of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital 
fluid,  without  which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  con- 
taminated constitutions. 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &,  CO., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  everywhere. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published  : 

A New  Edition  of 

ADAM  BEDE.  By  George  F.liot.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Woman  (La  Femme).  By  Michelet $1  00 

Love  (L’ Amour).  By  Michelet 1 00 

The  Habits  of  Good  Society 1 25 

The  Great  Tribulation.  2 vols 2 00 


%*  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Rudd  & Carleton,  Pub- 
lishers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  4 new  inventions.  Agents  have  made  over  $25,000 
on  one, — better  than  all  other  similar  agencies.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars,  gratis. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 


DYSPEPSIA,  SCROFULA,  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 
Affections  of  the  Sirin. 
Headache. 

Why  is  Iron  beneficial  in  disease  ? 

Why  is  it  efficacious  in  so  many  diseases  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature  7 

Why  is  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUP,"  or  Protected  Solution 
of  Protoxide  of  Iron  combined,  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicinal preparation  of  iron  7 


Since  the  remarkable  cures  effected  through  the  Agcn- 
cy  of  the  “PERUVIAN  SYRUP"  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  above  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting 
it.  They  are  fully  answered  in  a pamphlet  on  tire  “ Im- 
portance of  Iron  in  the  Blood,”  which  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. The  pamphlet  contains  also  numerous  certif- 
icates of  remarkable  cures  from  the  following  well-known 


Rev.  Warren  Burton, 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller, 
Rev.  Aug.  R.  Pope, 

Rev.  Gordon  Robins, 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Rev.  Thos.  Whittemore, 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf, 
Rev.  M.  P.  Webster, 
Rev.  Abm.  Jackson, 

Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr., 
Rev.  Henry  Upham, 


Lewis  Johnson,  M.D., 
Roswell  Kinney,  M.D., 

S.  H.  Kendall,  M.D., 

W.  R.  Chisholm,  M.D., 
Francis  Dana,  M.D., 
Jeremiah  Stone,  M.D., 

Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,  M.D., 
Marcelino  Arando,  M.D., 
Abraham  Wendell,  M.D., 

H.  E.  Kinney,  M.D., 

Jose  d’Espinar,  M.D. 


Pamphlets  had  on  application  to  the  agents,  or  to 
N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  in  the  United  States. 
Sold  wholesale  and  Retail  by 

HARRIS  & CO.,  429  Beoadway. 


Cataract  Washing-Machine. 

CLOTHING,  TIMB,  and  LABOR  SAVED  — by  the 
best  WASHING  MACHIN'D  ever  invented,  and 
the  only  one  that  operates  by  the  action  of  the  water 
wrrnocT  rubbing,  and  without  wearing  out  clothing. 
Prices,  $12,  $14,  and  $16.  Wholesale  Depot,  No.  54 
Beekman  Street,  New  York.  Rights  for  sale. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


April  28,  I860.] 
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The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  purchased  and  forwarded  to  them,  with  dis- 
patch, any  Article  this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Or- 
ders, addressed  to  WM,  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper's 
Weekly. 

ft  5. —Orders  from  Ladies  will  receive  the  attention 
of  MRS.  W.,  if  required. 

30,000  Copies  sold  since  January  1st. 

EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 


COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS, 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAB, 

Tells  you  how  to  draw  up  Partnership  Papers,  Bonds 
and  Mortgages,  Affidavits,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Notes  and 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  gives  general  forms  for  Agree- 
ments of  all  kinds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Leases,  Petitions,  Re- 
ceipts and  Releases. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  yo.n  the  Laws  for  the  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  with  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  and 
amount  and  kind  of  property  exempt  from  execution,  in 
every  State  ; also  how  to  make  an  Assignment  properly, 
with  forms  for  Composition  with  Creditors,  and  the  In- 
solvent Laws  of  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  legal  relations 
existing  between  Guardian  and  Ward,  Master  and  Ap- 
prentice, and  Landlord  and  Tenant;  also,  what  consti- 
tutes Libel  and  Slander,  and  the  law  as  to  Marriage 
Dower,  the  Wife’s  Right  in  Property,  Divorce  and  Ali- 
mony. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Mechan- 
ic's Liens  in  every  State,  and  the  Naturalization  Laws 
of  this  country,  and  how  to  comply  with  the  same ; also, 
the  Law  concerning  Pensions,  and  how  to  obtain  one,  aud 
the  Pre-emption  Laws  to  Public  Lands. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Patents* 
with  mode  of  procedure  in  obtaining  one,  with  Interfer- 
ences, Assignments  and  Table  of  Fees;  also,  how  to 
make  your  Will,  and  how  to  Administer  on  an  Estate, 
with  the  law  and  requirements  thereof,  in  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  meaning  of  Law 
Terms  in  general  use,  and  explains  to  you  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  Powers  of  both  the  General 
and  State  Governments;  also,  how  to  keep  out  of  laic,  by 
showing  how  to  do  your  business  legally,  thus  saving  a 
vast  amount  of  property  and  vexatious  litigation  by  its 
timely  consultation. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS  contains  381  pages,  printed  in  a clear  and 
open  type,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  neatly  bound  and 
postage  paid,  to  every  Farmer,  every  Mechanic,  every 
Man  of  Business,  and  everybody  in  every  State,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  00,  or  in  law  style  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  terprising  meiT  ev- 
erywhere, in  selling  the  above  work,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  the  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rev.  W.  H.  IYIilburn’s  New  Book. 

Pioneers,  Preachers,  and 
People 

OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  W.  H.  MIL  BURN, 

Author  of  “Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddlebags”  and 
11  Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life." 

One  volume Price  $1  25. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

New  York. 


The  following  gems  from 

W.  V.  WALLACES  new  Opera,  Lurline , are 
just  published  by  William  Hall  & Son,  513  Broadway, 
New  York. 

BARCAROLLE.  Our  barque  in  moonlight  beaming. 
40  cents. 

ROMANCE,  THE  SPELL.  Flow  on,  flow  on  silver 
Rhine.  50  cents. 

ROMANCE.  The  Night  Winds.  75  cents. 
BALLAD.  Home  of  my  heart.  60  cents. 

DO.  Gentle  Troubadour.  40  cents. 

DO.  A Father's  Love.  40  cents. 


BECT.  and  ARIA.  Sweet  Form  that  on  my  dreamy 
gaze.  50  cents. 

BRINDISI.  Take  this  Cup  of  sparkling  Wine.  25c. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  market  prices. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia, 

To  which  we  call  the  attention  of  Country  Druggists 
and  the  Public  generally.  Put  up  carefully  in  the  form 
of  Powder,  to  keep  in  any  climate.  For  sale  by  all 
Wholesale  Druggists. 

Manufactory  193  Spring  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell,  by  subscription,  PARTON’S  LIFE  OF  AN- 
DREW JACKSON,  to  be  completed  in  three  large  Svo 
volumes,  with  steel  Portraits,  price  in  plain  binding, 
$2  50  per  volume.  This  is  one  of  the  most  salable  books 
ever  published  in  this  country.  Two  volumes  are  now 
ready,  and  the  third  will  be  issued  next  August.  It  is, 
consequently,  now  the  best  time  to  canvass  for  it.  None 
but  the  best  Agents  are  wanted,  and  to  such  liberal 
commissions  are  given,  with  exclusive  territory. 

Published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS, 
Nos.  5 and  7 Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


Singer's  Sewing  Machines. 

Singer' 8 No.  2 Sewing  Machine,  $100. 
Singer’s  No.  1 Sewing  Machine,  $90. 
HEMMING  GAUGES  REDUCED  TO  $4. 

Singer’s  Family  Sewing  Machines  at  $50  and  $75  are 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  6tyle,  all  the  sewing 
of  a private  family. 

Send  for  a copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  & Co.’s  Gazette,  which 
contains  full  and  reliable  information  about  prices,  sizes, 
etc.,  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  45S  Broadway,  New  York. 


Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  now  Ready: 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

A Novel.  By  George  Eliot.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

IL 

THE  LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

By  J.  W.  Sueahan.  With  a Portrait  12mo,  Muslin, 
600  pages,  $1  00. 

m. 

PARKE  GODWIN’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

The  History  of  France.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.  Vol.  I.  (Ancient  Gaul.) 
8vo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

IV. 

OLD  LEAVES: 

Gathered  from  Household  Words.  By  W.  IIenby 
Wills.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


THE  OAXTONS.  [Libraey  Ebition.] 


VI. 

STORIES  OF  INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS 

In  Science  and  the  Useful  Arts.  A Book  for  Old  and 
Young.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

VII. 

LORD  ELGIN’S  MISSION  TO  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN. 

Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and 
Japan.  In  the  Years  1S57,  ’58,  ’59.  By  Laurknce 
Olipuant,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  Au- 
thor of  the  “Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,”  &c., 
&c.  Illustrations.  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  75 ; Half  Calf, 
$3  75. 

IIaeper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  under  3090  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 
Money. 


VERY  FUNNY.  Send  a Red  Stamp  for 

Specimen  “COMIC  MUNTHLY"  (75  cents  per 
year,  to  J.  C.  HANEY,  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NOW  READY! 


Atlantic  Monthly, 

for 

MAY,  1860! 

CONTENTS. 

Instinct;  My  Own  Story;  The  Playmate;  The  Ma- 
roons of  Surinam ; Circumstance  (by  the  Author  of  “ The 
Amber  Gods"  and  “ Sir  Rohan’s  Ghost") ; Urania;  Mary 
Somerville;  RcbadiRoma;  Threnodia;  General  Miran- 
da's Expedition  ; The  Professor’s  Story ; Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

Reviews  and  Literaey  Notices — Lc  Prime  Quattro 
Edizioui  Della  Divina  Commedia  Letteralmente  Ristam- 
pate;  Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy;  1.  An  Amer- 
ican Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  etc. ; 2.  A Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language ; Elements  of  Mechan- 
ics, for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  High  Schools ; 
Stories  from  Famous  Ballads ; Mary  Staunton,  or  the 
Pupils  of  Marvel  Hall ; Poems;  Title  Hunting. 

Recent  American  Publications. 

Terms.— Single  numbers,  25  cents.  Three  Dollars  per 
year,  postage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Clubs. — Two  copies,  Five  Dollars ; Five  copies,  Ten 
Dollars;  Eleven  copies,  Twenty  Dollars, — the  Subscrib- 
ers paying  their  own  postage,  viz. : 86  cents  per  year. 

Clergymen,  Teachers,  and  Postmasters  will  receive 
the  Magazine  at  Two  Dollars  per  year,  as  heretofore. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number ; and 
os  all  the  numbers  are  stereotyped,  back  numbers  can  al- 
ways be  furnished. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers, 

135  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


An  elegant  assortment  of 

Paris  Spring  Millinery  and  Straw  Goods,  Flowers 
and  Ribbons;  a large  assortment  of  Leghorn  Bonnets, 
Tuscan,  Dunstable ; split  straw  and  Peddel  braid,  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices,  at  WM.  SIMMONS’,  637  Broadway. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 


The  best  Preparation  for  the  Hair 

ever  yet  discovered  is 

DR.  FOOTE’S 
CREME  DE  MAGNOLIA. 

Because  it  will  not  dry  or  injure  the  hair.  Because  K 
will  uot  rub  off  and  soil  yonr  bonnet,  clothing,  or  fur- 
niture. Because  it  will  not  turn  rancid  after  being  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  Because  it  imparts  a beautiful  lustre, 
makes  the  hair  dark,  soft,  smooth  and  glossy,  and  re- 
moves dandruff.  Sold  by  the  Druggists.  Wholesale 
Depot,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


The  Test-Book  of  England.  — The  Cricket 
Field.  A complete  manual  of  Cricket  from  the  last  Lon- 
don Edition,  the  best  book  on  Cricket  ever  published. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  $1  00.  MAYHEW  & BAKER, 

Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Choice  Music  for  Small  Orchestras. 

THE  NEW  GERMANIA,  a Collection  of  Operatic 
Airs,  Marches,  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Dances  and  Mel- 
odies of  the  day,  arranged  for  easy  performance  on  five 
or  six  instruments.  By  B.  A.  Burditt.  Price,  $1  25. 
STAR  COLLECTION  OF  MUSIC,  for  Wind  and 
Stringed  Instruments,  by  J.  W.  Moore.  Price,  $1  50. 
Sent  by  mail,  post  paid , on  receipt  of  the  price.  Pub- 
lished by  OLIVER  D1TSON  & CO.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

X won’t  grow  upon  j’our  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


T R.  STAFFORD’S  OLIVE  TAR 

• AND 

IRON  AND  SULPHUR  POWDERS 
Should  be  used  by  all  females  suffering  from  weaknesses, 
irregularities,  or  fulling  of  the  womb.  By  a timely  ap- 
plication of  the  Olive  Tar  over  the  parts  affected,  and  a 
daily  course  of  the  Powders,  the  muscles  of  the  body  be- 
come strengthened,  the  secretions  regulated,  and  power 
and  vitality  added  to  the  system.  To  those  near  the  pe- 
riod of  a “ change  of  life,"  they  are  invaluable.  Sold  at 
315  Broadway  aud  by  all  Druggists, 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds , Hoarseness , Sore 
Throat , Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic , Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest , or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  Jcc.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


FOWLER  AND  WELLS’S 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 

308  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

All  kinds  of  business  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office 
done  in  the  most  prompt  and  satisfactory  manner  on 
reasonable  terms. 


Preservation  & Renovation  of 
FURS. 

Ladies  about  putting  away  their  furs,  can  secure  them 
from  motli  by  using  the  Dalmatian  Fur  Preservative. 
This  preparation  cleanses  and  renovates  worn  furs,  mak- 
ing them  as  fresh  as  new.  It  imparts  a pleasant  aroma ; 
is  not  poisonous  nor  injurious  to  the  finest  furs,  and  is 
applied  with  the  slightest  trouble.  It  is  utterly  destruc- 
tive to  the  moth  in  all  its  stages.  Sold  at  the  Freuch 
Perfumery  store,  No.  659  Broadway,  opposite  Bond  St. 
Sent  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  65  cents,  in  stamps,  ad- 
dressed to 

JULIUS  WAGNER,  No.  659  Broadway. 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  TRAVEL?  — If 

so,  secure  at  once  a copy  of 
NORTON’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  EUROPE, 
which  you  will  find  a complete  guide  as  to  Hotels, 
Routes,  Expenses,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a new  Railway  Map, 
for  an  entire  tour  through  Europe.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
age free,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON,  Agent  for  Libraries, 

Irving  Building,  594  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  REMAIN  AT 

HOME?— If  so,  you  will  secure  at  once  a copy  of 
NORTON’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  EUROPE, 
Giving  a complete  and  perfect  view  of  all  the  principal 
cities  and  places  of  interest  in  Europe,  including,  also, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Sent  by  moil, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON,  Agent  for  Libraries, 

Irving  Building,  New  York. 


SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  as 

fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  no  humbug. 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  R.  1. 


A GREAT  GOSPEL  PICTURE.— The 

Cheapest  Engraving  ever  Published.— Day- 
ton  & Co.’s  Magnificent  Engraving  of  Thorwaldsen's  SA- 
CRED STATUES  in  the  Cathedral  of  Copenhagen,  rep- 
resenting CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES,  36  inches  in 
length  and  24  inches  in  width. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  Editor  of  Few  York  Observer. 
Thorwaldsen’s  Statuary.  — One  of  the  pictures 
hangs  in  our  study,  and  we  regard  the  work  as  eminent- 
ly suitable  for  the  wants  of  every  Christian  household. 

The  religious  Press  of  the  country  speak  in  enraptured 
terms  of  the  work,  and  recomnund  its  introduction  into 
every  family  in  the  land.  The  proof-sheets  were  sold  at 
$36  each ; but  with  the  view  of  affording  every  family  an 
opportunity  to  possess  this  “instructive  picture,”  the 
proprietors  afford  it,  and  an  elegant  Bible  bound  in  vel- 
vet, for  $2  25,  the  25  cents  being  for  return  postage. 
$1  12  will  secure  a letter  of  Agency  with  one  copy  of  the 
Engraving.  $4  50  will  ensure  six  pictures,  postage  free, 
to  one  address.  Address 

DAYTON  & CO.,  37  Park  Row. 


LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 

— S.  CHAMBERS’S  ESTABLISHMENT,  the  old- 
est and  best  in  the  United  States,  has  always  an  ample 
supply  of  CADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  CLOTHING. 
Children' 8 Wardrobes,  Iiats,  Bonnets,  and  Robes  de  Cham- 
bre.  The  only  establishment  where  Ladies  and  Mer- 
chants can  at  all  times  procure  the  newest  and  best  Styles. 
S.  CHAMBERS  has  secured  the  best  talerft,  both  native 
and  foreign,  with  a supply  by  each  steamer  of  the  newest 
Fashions.  Ladies  and  Merchants  supplied  at  the  lowest 
prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  S.  CHAMBERS,  No.  503 
Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 
1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  eaclt  of  whom  a special  District  will  he 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 


N 


ORTON’S  OINTMENT 


SALT  RIIEUM  AND  SCROFULA, 
Permanently  cures  Tetter,  Scaldhend,  Ringworms,  and 
all  itching  Eruptions  of  the  Skin. 

This  Ointment  penetrates  to  the  basis  of  the  disease, 
goes  to  its  very  source,  and  cures  it  from  the  flesh  be- 
neath to  tiie  skin  on  the  surface.  Sold  in  large  glass 
boxes,  price  50  cents. 

GERR1T  NORTON,  Original  Proprietor,  New  York. 
Depot  at  l’ENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER’S,  No.  15 
Bee  km  an  Street. 

TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address.  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoflice  stamps. 

T,2<LAW0lk  ?n  ,he  Cauee  and  c'ure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  winch  book  you  wish,  giving  Dame.  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice.  ’ 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


Jort/k  6ut 

^ tyiyuuf 
M59. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &c.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  48  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


CHILTON  ON  THE  CROTON, 

OR  RIVER  WATER. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKENZlB 
& O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  which  I alluded 
in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I consider  the 
artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filtering  medi- 
um to  he  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose.  The  in- 
strument is  quite  durable,  and  only  require*  to  b*  re- 
versed occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 
Manufactured  and  sold  by  McKENZIE  is  O’HARA, 
No.  864  4th  Street,  corner  of  Mercer. 

The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 
By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 

WANTED. 

AFF.MALE  AGENT  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND 
Town  in  the  United  States,  to  sell  a patent  article 
required  by  every  woman.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  $20,  and  furnish  good  reference.  Those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Female  Diseases 
preferred.  Such  persons  will  find  this  a profitable  un- 
dertaking. 

Apply  to  HALSEY  & KING, 

163  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LADIES  desiring  UNDER  - LINEN 

READY  MADE  will  find  at  the  Stoke  987 
Broadway,  near  26th  St.  ( devoted  exclusively  to  this), 
an  assortment,  especially  for  “ BY  BUY-DAY  WEAR," 
of  entirely  neat,  and  trustworthy  make. 

MADAME  RALLINGS, 

318  Canal  Street,  N.  Y., 

Has  opened  a superior  assortment  of  French  millinery. 
French  Pattern  Bonnets  received  monthly. 

T^OREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PE- 

-L  HIODICALS. — Subscriptions  received  for  all  for- 

eign Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  &c.  Punctually  delivered  on  arrival  of  Steam- 
ers, or  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  U..  S.  Priced  lists 
of  One  Thousand  different  publications  now  ready. 
WILLMEK  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Every  Number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  contains 
20  to  50  pages— and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


Close  of  the  Tenth  Year  and  Twentieth 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  TAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Fite  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks J® 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 oo 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year ® 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Coin,  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS, 


The  undersigned  will  pay  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL. 
LARS  for  the  best  POEM  descriptive  of  Rembrandt 
I’cale's  Painting  of  “THE  COURT  OF  DEATH,”  tho 
Poem  to  consist  of  not  more  than  100  lines— the  award  to 
be  made  by  three  distinguished  American  Poets  (to  bo 
hereafter  named)  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July  next  Tha 
names  of  the  authors  to  be  covered  by  seal  till  after  tha 
decision,  and  only  the  selected  one  to  be  made  public. 

Address  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Court  of  Death. 

This  sublime  Painting,  by  REMBRANDT  PEALE,  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the 

Cooper  Institute, 

From  3 to  51  and  7 to  9J  o’clock  P.  M.  Description  given 
at  4 and  8.  Admission,  26  cents.  FAC-SIMILE  COL- 
ORED ENGRAVINGS  of  the  Painting  (size,  23  by  31 
inches)  may  be  obtained  of  the  subscriber  at  tho  unpre- 
cedented low  price  of  $1.  Mail  subscribers  will  add  four 
letter  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Engravings  rolled  and 
sent  with  perfect  safety.  They  may  also  be  obtained  at 
tho  Exhibition,  Cooper  Institute. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

P.  O.  Box,  No.  3,891  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


BASE  BALL.  BASE  BALL. 

Send  26  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  by  mail  The  Base 
Ball  Player’s  Pocket  Companion,  containing  the  latest 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  both  the  Mass,  and  New  York 
Games.  Illustrated. 

MATHEW  & BAKER,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


MORE  VALUABLE  THAN  GOLD. 

Dr.  Wadsworth’s  Dry  Up  for  tub  Catarrh.  — A 
newly-discovered,  perfect  and  speedy  cure  for  this  loath- 
some disease,  in  its  worst  form.  I every  case  of  Catarrh, 
severe  or  light,  the  disease  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  it  gives  rise  to  hoarseness,  soreness  in  the 
windpipe,  dry  cough,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
dizziness,  dull  pain  in  the  head,  with  a sensation  of  a 
weight  over  the  eyes,  loss  of  the  senses  of  smelling  and 
tasting,  and  various  painful  neuralgic  affections.  Thera 
is  not  any  mistake  about  the  above  remedy,  and  it  may 
be  had  of  the  subscriber,  General  Agent  for  the  Uuited 
States  and  the  Canadas. 

H.  H.  BURRINGTON,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Price  $1  00  per  bottle,  with  full  directions.  Sold  in 
N.  Y.  by  Dudley  & Stafford,  Beckman  Street;  F.  C. 
Wells  & Co.,  Franklin  Street;  J.  Aitken,  293  Hudson 
Street:  and  by  Druggists  generally. 


LA  MODE— THE  ZOUAVE  JACKET. 

'Well  now,  dear,  I call  it  charming,  and  shall  most  certainly  hare  one  Myself!1 


Miss  Stout. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


We  have  again  on  Hand 


The  Celebrated  English 
Telescopes, 

4 inches  long,  by  which  a person  may  be  clearly  seen 
and  known  at  3}  miles,  and  an  object  at  12  to  14  miles 
distant,  and  with  an  extra  astronomical  eye-piece,  Jupi- 
ter’s moons,  Saturn’s  rings,  and  double  stars  arc  distinct- 
ly seen. 

They  are  used  in  England  by  SPORTSMEN  and 
GAME-KEEPERS,  and  arc  adopted  by  the  Euglisli  gov- 
ernment for  the 

Coast  Guard  Service 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, ^ 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each.  \ 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SniRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  . Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80,yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14^c.  per  yd..  $4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard, 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 : buttons  and  cotton,  60c 1 60 

Profit 2 65 

Total . ..$18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  ownmeasure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New* 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

"W" from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  A Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Day  find  Night  Glasses, 

which  wo  offer  complete  for  $35. 

Also, 

Waistcoat  Pocket  Double  Glasses, 

Weighing  only  4 ounces,  containing  12  lenses,  will  show 
any  person  at  the  distance  of  2f  miles  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  know  them. 

The  price  of  this  instrument,  in  morocco  case,  is  $25. 

Senunons  &,  Co., 

No.  699 ! Broadway, 

Under  Lafarge  House,  New  York. 


Fitz  Flint  (who  hates  dancing,  hut  adores  Lucy  Brabazon ) feels  he  must  do  the  agreeable,  ancl  so 
says:  “Do  you  prance  this  time,  Miss  Brabazon?” 


Dr.  Kinne’s  Improved  Self-Adjusting 
Truss. 

A new  article,  peculiarly  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
rupture,  and  for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  as  well  as  re- 
tention of  rupture,  unequalled.  Any  purchaser  may 
wear  it  one  week,  and  then  return  it  if  not  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, and  get  back  his  money.  Pamphlets  with  full 
particulars  may  be  had  gratis  from 

KINNE  & PHILLIPS, 

New  York,  182  Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Importantto  every  man  who  keeps 


481  Broadway. 

Great  Sale  of  Rich  Silks. 


Spring  Fashions. 

RICH  BLACK  SILK  MANTLES. 

DEEP  SILK  SACQUES, 
STRIPED  CLOTH  BURNOUS  FOR  SPRING. 

An  elegant  variety. 

JOHN  J.  BENSON, 

810  Canal  Street,  New  York,  opposite  Mercer. 


THORLEY’S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 


1000  PIECES, 

At  75  c.,  80  c.,  90  c.,  and  $1  OO  per  yd. 
Worth  $1  00  and  $1  50. 


This  artificially  prepared  Food  for  animals  was  invent- 
ed and  introduced  to  the  British  people,  by  the  Proprie- 
tor, about  three  years  since,  and  it  has  now  become  es- 
tablished as  a legitimate  article  of  commerce,  its  useful 
character  and  beneficial  effects  being  generally  recognised 
and  admitted.  The  sale  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing,  not  only  among  agriculturists  and  breeders 
of  stock,  but  with  the  public  in  general ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  its  merits  are  better  understood,  it 
will  become  an  article  of  universal  consumption  by  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  domestic  animals. 

For  Horses  it  is  Indispensable  in  Promoting  and  Sus- 
taining all  tho  Animal  Functions  in  Health  and  Vigor. 
For  Milch  Cows  it  is  Invaluable,  increasing  the  Quantity 
and  improving  the  Quality  t>f  Milk.  For  Beasts  nothing 
can  compare  with  it  for  Feeding  quickly.  For  Sheep 
and  Hogs,  the  effects  produced  in  one  month  will  exceed 
all  expectation. 

In  feeding  Domestic  Animals,  the  addition  of  this  food 
may  be  attended  witli  a subtraction  of  other  food,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  thereby  rendering  its  application  ono 
of  economy;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  materially  as- 
sists the  digestive  powers  of  every  animal  in  extracting 
a larger  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  ordinary  food, 
which  would  otherwise  bo  lost,  consequent  upon  the  im- 
paired or  defective  action  of  those  organs. 

Sold  in  casks  containing  448  feeds,  price  $14,  and  half 
casks,  containing  224  feeds,  price  $7. 

Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  promptly  executed. 

Consignees  Depot  21  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense, ou  application  being  made  for  the  same. 


SUPPORTER 


800  PIECES  RICH  CHENE  SILKS, 
At  $1  00,  $1  121  and  $1  25  per  yd. 
Worth  $1  50,  $1  75  and  $2  00. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

WHO  WRITES  FOR  IT? 


nERNIA  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES  CURED. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particulars  sent 
free  to  any  one  by  addressing  BARNES  & PARK,  Gen- 
eral Agents,  Nos.  13  and  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Greatest  Inducements  ever  offered. 


Send  for  a Circular  and  see ! 


English  Carpeting. 

ENGLISH  MEDALLION, 
ENGLISH  VELVET  BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLY  & INGRAIN  CARPETS, 
Oil-Cloths,  Rugs,  Mats,  Matting,  Table 
and  Piano  Covers,  Druggets,  &c., 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON, 

Ten  spacious  Salesrooms,  99  Bowery. 
(Sign  of  Gold  Eagle.) 

JV.  IJ.  English  Brussels,  75  cents  to  85  cents  per  yard. 
Ingrain  Carpets,  25  cents  to  60  cents. 

Orders  executed  promptly. 


Office  505  Broadway,  New  York. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet.,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used,  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  witli  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds,  Sprains, Bruises,  &e., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

Morgan  & Allen,  Gen’l  Agents,  46  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


A CTlIIlVr  A For  the  INSTANT  RELIEF 
AO  JL  XilvJL XX.  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDT’S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


f ONDON  and  PARIS  WORLD  of 

Li  FASHION.— Monthly— Price  $4  a year— Single 
spies  50  cents — arrives  here  about  the  Twelfth  of  each 
lonth.  The  best  and  most  reliable  for  Fashions  actual- 
r worn.  Contains  four  Colored  Fashion  Plates,  and 
ne  plate  Millinery,  and  a full  size  paper  pattern  cut  out 
;ady  for  use. 

W1LLMER  & ROGERS,  42  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


$1500 


l per  year.  Agents  Wanted.  Send 

SUmp  to  Box  3871,  Chicago,  111. 


Winant’s  Excelsior  Billiard  Tables. 

Manufactory  71  Gold  Street,  N.  Y. 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 


& Ill-others,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Nee-  York. 


ONLY  FOR  SOMETHING  TO  SAY. 


'Tis  a glorious  prowess,  in  sooth,  with  a word 
To  wound  the  trusting,  and  tame  tlio  proud, 

Even  as  a leaf  by  a breath  is  stirr'd, 

A spray  by  a dew-drop  bow’d. 

And  so  the  battle  goes  bravely  through, 

And  heart  gets  harden'd  as  tonguo  flows  free, 

And  swells  the  blazon,  “ I conquer  you, 

Lest  you  should  conquer  me." 

Fight  on,  brave  souls,  'tis  a noble  strife — 

Play  on,  rosy  lips,  'tis  a merry  game — 

Tourney  for  tourney,  and  life  for  life, 

"Weapons  and  lists  the  same. 

Since  language  was  framed  but  to  hide  the  thought 
(Moral  as  deep  as  the  proverb  is  old), 

Since  daily  the  delicate  miracle’s  wrought, 

Hourly  the  legend  told, 

You  will  surely  own  it  an  idle  creed, 

Frivolous  gallant  and  faithless  maid, 

That  forbids  the  victim  to  sufTcr  and  bleed. 

For  one  vain  hour’s  parade; 

You  will  surely  deny  by  the  evident  token 
Of  trophy  on  trophy  won  day  by  day. 

That  hearts  may  be  broken  by  light  words  spoken — 
Only  for  something  to  say. 


An  oasis  for  me  in  this  desert  of  crowd : 

Blest  be  the  blindness  of  dancing  men, 

And  Laurent  for  playing  so  loud  1 
And  so  you  •cariio  with  the  Ardeslcy  set  ? 

Do  you  talk  with  them  as  you  talk  with  mo? 

J>»  Uiose  melt  listen  and  never  forget. 

And  never  again  be  in  fancy  free  ? 

I scarce  remember’d  you,  fair  as  you  are, 

And  you'll  beam  as  brightly  when  I ant  gone— 
"Careless  that  thoughts  of  a vanished  star 
Make  a starless  night  so  lone. 

I may  take  one  flower  before  I go — 

One  little  bud  to  tell  of  the  giver? 

Oil  yes,  it  will  die  in  a day,  I know, 

But  the  memory — never — never!’’ 

An  innocent  spirit  that  knew  not  paiu, 

A sweet  sunny  brow  that  was  stranger  to  sorrow, 
May  ponder  and  dwell  on  such  words  again, 
IhUf-glad,  half-sad,  to-morrow. 

Nay,  bonny  bird,  never  pine.  Among 
The  fairest  and  gayest  he  fair  and  gay, 

Spite  of  homage  wrung  from  a flattering  tongue, 
Only  for  something  to  say. 

That  last  valse  yours.  Sir  ? Certainly,  no. 

Have  I not  kept  the  very  next  two  ? 

And  should  I have  kept  nnd  remember'd  them  so 
For  any  one  else  but  yont 
OIi,  I’ll  not  praise  you  for  dancing  in  time. 

And  talking  better  than  all  the  rest; 

But  because  it  is  so  I think  it  no  crime 
To  like  you  for  a partner  best. 

Why  did  you  look,  when  I danced  with  Sir  John, 
With  n look  as  black  as  a storm  of  thunder. 

And  now  put  your  drawing-room  manners  on, 

And  your  brightest  face,  I wonder? 

Well,  will  you  take  me  to  liavo  some  tea? 

Dear,  how  fresh  it  is  on  the  stair! 

You're  not  too  engaged  to  stay  with  me 
A minute  or  two  in  the  air?’’ 

A look  that  had  scorned  the  tenderest  guile, 

A heart  that  deem’d  itself  stern  and  strong, 

Is  bent  to  tha  light  of  a Psycho  smile, 

And  chain'd  by  a siren-song. 

Ho"  there,  Sir  Knight,  unconquer'd  yet — 

Rover  so  long,  are  you  caught  to-dny 
In  the  soft  snare  set  by  a clever  coquette, 

Only  for  something  to  say  ? 


RATS  IN  THE  HOSPITALS. 


We  give  herewith  a picture  of  the  beds  in  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  in  this  city,  in  one  of  which  the  new- 
born  child  of  Mary  Connor  was  eaten  by  rats  on 
Monday  morning,  2od  ult.  The  artist  has  peopled 
the  scene,  so  as  to  bring  its  horrors  vividly  boforo 
the  public  mind.  That  it  is  no  exaggeration  tlio 
published  evidence  proves.  All  the  hospital  au- 
thorities state  that  the  building  is  swarming  with 
rats,  as  many  as  forty  having  been  killed  in  a bath- 
tub in  one  evening ; and  Mary  Connor  herself  men- 
tions that,  in  her  agony,  she  felt  them  running  over 
her  body.  The  following  is  Alexander  Hadden's 
account  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  “ unpleas- 
aut  occurrence 

THE  DOCTOR’S  ACCOUNT. 

“ Mary  Connor,  an  unmarried  woman,  aged  thirty-one 
years,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  Sunday  after- 
noon. She  stated  that  she  expected  to  bo  confined  soon, 
but  could  not  specify  lion-  soon.  Up  to  the  period  of  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  she  had  been  engaged  in  housc- 
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cleaning,  working  very  hard  every  day.  She  had  no 
pains,  and  made  no  complaint  She  walked  unassisted 
to  the  ward  appropriated  to  women  who  come  here  to 
wait  their  confinement.  The  ward  was  occupied  at  the 
time  by  twenty  other  woriTen  patients,  and  by  the  nurse, 
who  had  charge  of  the  ward.  At  six  o’clock  Monday 
morning  I was  called  by  the  nurse  to  see  a woman.  I 
went  immediately  to  the  ward,  found  the  woman,  who 
was  expected  bv  the  nurse  to  be  soon  confined,  as  fol- 
low's : Lying  ou  :» bed  between  two  other  beds,  not  five 
feet  from  either;  both  beds  were  occupied  by  waiting  wo- 
men. I asked  of  her  condition  ; she  stated  she  thought 
her  child  was  bom.  I immediately  examined  and  found 
the  child  beneath  the  hips  of  the  mother,  in  a lifeless 
condition,  and  mutilated,  apparently,  by  rats.  In  tbe  po- 
sition in  which  the  child  was  life  could  not  have  existed 
but  a few  moments.  The  mutilation,  without  doubt,  oc- 
curred after  the  death  of  the  child.  She  stated  that  she 
complained  of  feeling  slightly  ill  to  a patient  on  her  left, 
but  thought  she  would  Oe  worse  before  6he  was  better, 
and  did  not  wish  the  doctor  sent  for.  She  fell  asleep, 
and  was  conscious  at  one  time  that  something  wan  run- 
ning over  her,  which  she  supposed  to  be  a cat.  She 
again  went  to  sleep ; and  on  a sking  she  w*ss  observed  to 
be  uneasy  by  one  of  the  women,  who  told  the  nurse.  I 
was  at  once  sent  for.  The  woman  was  not  in  a feeble 
condition  when  I first  saw  her. 

“ Ajvexandek  Hadden." 

THE  MOTHMl’S  STATEMENT. 

Mary  Connor  (the  mother)  say,"  she  has  been  in  this 
coifhtry  eight  years-  the  last  five  years  in  New  York; 
have  always  lived  in  the  satno  family  until  within  the 
last  two  months;  I was  never  matued;  I became  preg- 
nant last  August;  the  father  o’  the  child  is ; I was 

not  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  hit  ; he  knew  of  my 
situation  and  lias  done  nothing  'or  wo;  ho  made  me  no 
promises  at  any  time ; I came  to  i he  hospital  last  Sunday, 
in  the  afternoon;  when  I came  hsi  i thought  I would 
be  confined  the  last  of  this  month;  > 'aid  so  to  tbe  wo- 
man in  the  hospital:  after  going  U hod  I fell  asleep 
soon;  woke  up  during  the  night  arv\  felt  bad;  did  not 
call  any  one ; lieai  d no  noise  or  disturbance  of  any  kind 
until  the  child  was  born,  as  I thought.;  I -elt  no  pains; 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  as  I thought.  I soon  fell 
asleep  or  fainted,  and  when  I woke  1 felt  something  in 
the  bed ; felt  that  there  was  a cat  or  rai  there  could  not 
tell  which ; the  doctor  came  to  me  in  the  mornu  g as  soon 
as  the  nurse  sent  for  him ; I was  born  iu  County  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

The  new  Commissioners  have  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter. They  have  work  before  them  -if  they  intend 
to  do  their  duty.  Not  only  the  rats  but  the  officials 
need  some  sweeping  out. 
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THE  BRUTAL  PRIZE-]’  JGHT. 

WE  publish  this  week,  as  part  of  the  news 
to  the  illustration  of  which  Jtiis  journal 
is  devoted,  an  engraving  of  the  brutal  md  bloody 
prize-fight  which  lately  took  place  iu  England  • 
between  Tom  Sayers  and  John  C.  Heenan. 
We  need  not  say  that  w<  *egret  its  appearance 
in  our  columns.  Unfortunately,  the  subjects 
which  we  illustrate  ai  n not  of  our  choosing  : we 
are  bound  to  supply  the  public  with  what  hey 
want,  and  we  have  no  power  to  control  their 
choice.  We  therefore  give  the  prize-fight  jus. 
as  we  should  give  any  other  matter  of  news 
which  happened  fe  engross  the  public  attention. 

But  this  is  a e..lumn  in  which  the  opinion 
of  Harper's  Weekly  may  be  freely  expressed; 
and  w-e  wish  to  express  it  in  such  a manner 
that  it  shall  not  be.  misunderstood.  A notion 
has  latterly  gone  abroad,  under  very  promising 
auspices,  that  prize-fighting  is  a manly  and  rep- 
utable business ; that  it  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  physical  capacity  of  our  people  ; and  that  the 
existing  prejudice  against  it  is  the  offspring  of 
cant  and  error.  Against  that  notion  we  desire  to' 
enter  an  emphatic  protest.  We  believe  prize- 
fighting to  be  a degrading,  brutal,  and  shame- 
ful practice ; we  consider  the  prize-mg  u nat- 
ural nucleus  of  blackguardism  . c-nu  we  do  not 
believe  that  pugilism  is  in  ' ieast  degree  cal- 
culated to  do  good,  while  *g  can  haidly  fail  to 
do  evil. 

The  tree  mu  6'  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  In 
this  country  prize-fighters  are  general^-  notori- 
ous bullies  blackguards,  and  rowdies.  Tohn 
Morrisse,  has  been  the  hero  of  a hunted 
scrape  , Heenan  was  one  of  the  bullies  who 
drove  the  last  Democratic  Convention  oui  ci 
th'iir  hall  at  Syracuse,  and  nearly  killed  old 
Mr.  Stryker;  Baker  killed  Poole;  Cunning- 
ham, Mulligan,  Price,  Kelly,  and  their  fellows 
are  perpetually  appearing  before  our  police 
courts  charged  with  some  offense  or  other. 
These  are  the  kings  of  the  prize-ring  in  the 
United  States.  Their  life  is  one  continual 
scene  of  riot,  debauchery,  brutality,  and  crime. 
They  live  either  upon  the  sale  of  adulterated 
liquors  in  rum  holes  or  upon  the  wages  paid 
them  by  politicians  for  bullying  honest  voters 
at  the  polls.  In  their  own  words,  they  “ trave  > 
on  their  muscle” — modern  Robin  Hoods  and 
Dick  Turpins;  but  without  a particle  of  the 
chivalr ' which  redeemed  the  one,  or  a ace  of 
the  geneicsilw  which  created  sympathy  for  the 
other.  Genera'uy  cowarns,  they  seldom  ven- 
ture abroad — with  all  their  strength  and  all 
their  skill — without  a pistol  or  a knife  concealed 
in  their  clothing.  Their  habits  are  brutal ; their 
associations  licentious ; their  conduct  disgrace- 
ful ; their  whole  career  blackguardly. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  the  vices  of 
American  prize-fighters  are  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  that  in  England  the  ring  is  purer. 
Look  again  at  the  facts.  The  highest  aim  of  a 
London  prize-fighter,  is. to. kccp,a,tnvern  where 
bullies  congregateLnl«51LI<5|&Mra5^ct  drunk,  j 


This  is  the  climax  of  a successful  champion’s 
career.  Broken-down  sots  like  Berkeley  write 
rhodomontading  letters  about  the  nobility  of  the 
prize-ring,  and  its  restoration  to  its  ancient 
splendor.  The  fact  is  that  Berkeley  was  long 
since  thrust  out  of  the  society  of  decent  people, 
and  would  be  well  pleased  to  drag  the  world 
down  into  the  mire  in  which  he  wallows.  For 
a generation  at  least  civilization  has  made  real 
progress  in  England,  and  pugilism  has  ceased 
to  be  reputable.  No  man  of  character  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  Tipton  Slasher  and 
the  Tutbury  Pet  live  with  men  like  themselves 
— coarse  and  brutal  in  their  tastes,  vagabond  in 
liabit,  and  far  beyond  the  pale  of  decent  society 
Some  Americans  fancy  that  because  a lord  or  a 
baronet  sympathizes  with  prize-fighters,  there- 
fore prize-fighting  is  approved  by  Englishmen 
of  station.  This  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  it 
would  be  to  assume  that  cheating  and  bullying 
are  established  institutions  here  because  mem- 
bers of  Congress  sometimes  cheat  and  bully. 
The  lords  and  baronets  who  patronize  the  ring 
in  England  are  pariahs — outcasts  from  society 
— as  thorough  blackguards  as  the  lowest  shoul- 
der-hitter in  New  York.  They  can  not  help 
being  titled. 

The  idea  that  the  prize-ring  is  a manly  insti 
tution,  and  that  prize-fighting  has  a tendency 
to  improve  the  physical  power  of  the  race,  will 
not  beai  scrutiny.  Nothing  can  he  manly 
whose  inevitable  fruits  are  ruffianism,  cheat- 
ing, drunkenness,  debauchery,  idleness,  and 
profanity.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a prize- 
fight which  did  not  bring  forth  these  fruits  ? 
The  boldest  blackguards  in  New  York  trembled 
at  the  ruffianly  display  at  the  fight  between 
Morrissey  and  Heenan,  and  to  this  day  the 
disputed  bets,  and  the  drunken  carouses,  and 
shameful  liaisons  which  followed  that  event 
are  prominent  topics  of  conversation  in  “sport- 
ing circles.”  If  this  be  manliness — it  a man 
can  not  be  manly  without  coming  into  contact 
with  such  enormities — then,  in  God's  name,  let 
us  try  to  be  Christians,  not  men.  But  it  is  an 
outrage  to  call  such  infamies  manly  Manli- 
ness implies  the  very  opposite  of  these  things. 
It  means  courage,  not  pistoling  and  knifing; 
t means  honesty,  not  cheating;  sobriety  and 
g\>od  conduct,  not  drunkenness  and  ruffianism  , 
in  '.ustry  and  good  citizenship,  not  sloth  and 
rio-  and  profanity.  When  Frice  had  broken 
one  of  the  ribs  of  Australian  Kelly,  by  the 
counsel  of  his  quick-eyed  second  he  aimed  ev- 
3ry  sn  'sequent  blow  at  the  point  where  the 
jageea  .dges  of  the  broken  bone  threatened  to 
tear  antagonist’s  lungs  and  heart,  till  the 
wretches  creature  almost  screamed  with  the 
agony — it  his  were  manliness,  what  is  it  to  ho 
unmanly  ? 

There  can  yj  no  question  but  the  course  of 
exercise  purs’v  d by  boxers  in  training  for  a 
prize-fight  is  cai  ulated  to  develop  their  muscle 
to  the  best  advau  age.  They  live  soberly,  fru- 
gally, and  regular-  ; they  take  a great  quantity 
of  wholesome  exer.  ise,  and  avoid  all  excesses. 
Nothing  can  be  better.  But  what  does  this 
piwe  ? Simply  tha:  ’here  are  occasions  when 
rufha..s  find  themselves  obliged  to  forswear 
their  usual  habits  for  the  sake  of  money  and 
dclat.  T o infer  that  priv  -fighting  is  right  be- 
cause one  o.  it?  incident  , v.  wholesome  is  very 
illogical.  Nothin*'  can  be  mu.e  admirable  than 
the  physical  dexter**--'  of  ti\e  Thucc  < ■*'  India ; 
the  famous  poisoner,  the  Marcr:"'  d •Hivil- 
liers,  possessed  a maryelors  kdo»;  ■. . ‘’in- 

istry ; a wcr.de-iai  amount  of  sde&v  ATs  < V 
rU<yed  by  rrofessor  Webster,  the  m . ici  • f 
Dr.  Parkman ; the  stories  of  the  piii-MJ  jo 
Spanish  Main  fill  us  with  admiration  for  'V  cu’ 
skill,  and  courage,  and  foresight,  and  cunning  5 
bat,  for  all  this,  does  any  one  want  to  become 
a Thug,  or  a poisoner,  or  an  assassin,  or  a pi- 
rate ? The  rules  observed  by  boxers  in  train- 
ing are  simply  the  rules  which  every  prudent 
man  will  follow  in  his  everyday  life.  To  take 
plenty  of  open-air  exercise ; to  develop  each 
set  of  muscles  in  turn ; to  eat  nothing  but  whole- 
some, digestible  food  ; to  drink  moderately,  and 
to  avoid  spirituous  liquors ; to  go  to  bed  early 
rise  early — is  not  this  what  our  doctor  tells 
every  one  of  us  ? Why  go  to  the  prize-ring  foi 
H'liat  is  dinned  into  our  ears  by  our  medical 
*n»n  from  the  time  we  leave  the  nursery  till 
jj-ddle  age  ? 

'Ciiis  journal  lias  always  insisted  on  the  ina- 
pt vtance  of  physical  exercise.  We  attach  im- 
mense importance  to  it.  We  hold  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  is  at  least  as  important 
us  the  development  of  the  mind ; and  we  should 
he  glad  to  see  some  of  the  Greek  and  some  of 
the  prosody  classes  in  our  colleges  discarded, 
and  foot-ball  and  cricket  or  rowing  substituted 
in  their  place.  We  think  every  business-man 
should  go  to  a gymnasium  or  take  some  violent 
exercise  daily.  But  boxing  is  by  no  means  the 
exercise  to  be  recommended.  It  is  very  infe- 
rior—as  a means  of  developing  the  strength — 
to  foot-ball,  or  rowing,  or  cricket,  or  fencing. 
It  calls  into  play  fewer  muscles  than  any  of 
these,  and  does  not  try  the  muscles  it  does  ex- 
ercise fairly  and  regularly.  Boxing  strains  as 
much  as  it  develops.  Heavy  blows  are  apt  to 
do  serious  mischief;  a sudden  violent  shock 
may  do  more  harm  in  a second  than  a month’s 
careful  training  can  repair.  Regular  pugilists 
must  expect  to  have  battered  noses  and  discol- 
ored eyes;  happy  if  their  ribs  are  all  right,  and 


no  disease  of  the  kidneys  be  engendered  by  con- 
tinual ill-usage.  Who  ever  knew  an  old  prize- 
fighter? As  to  strength,  where  is  the  pugilist 
who  can  lift  as  heavy  a weight  as  Dr.  Winship, 
who  never  fought  in  his  life  ? 

If,  then,  pugilism  is  neither  beneficial  as  a 
physical  exercise,  nor  tolerable  in  view  of  its 
inevitable  immoral  tendencies,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  general  and  engrossing  interest  that 
has  been  felt  in  the  combat  between  Sayers  and 
Heenan  ? The  other  evening  a refined  and  en- 
lightened audience  was  assembled  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  to  heat  a charming  opera  by  Flo- 
tow ; the  music  was  exquisite,  the  singers  were 
doing  their  best,  the  interest  was  at  its  climax, 
when,  suddenly,  at  the  doors,  a cry  arose  that 
an  extra  of  a sporting  paper  was  offered  for  sale 
containing  the  particulars  of  the  prize-fight,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  house  was  empty.  The  ras- 
cal who  contrived  the  swindle  cleared  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  sold  30,000  copies 
of  his  papei  in  a few  hours.  Nor  is  this  inter- 
est confined  to  this  country ; the  most  snobbish 
and  aristocratic  of  the  London  weeklies — the 
Saturday  Review — had  an  article  the  other  day 
commending  the  spirit  of  the  poor  wietches 
who  fought  the  other  day — as  though  every  one 
did  not  know  they  were  mere  hired  gladiators. 
What  arc  we  to  infei  from  these  tacts  ? What 
can  be  inferred  but  that  the  moral  perceptions 
of  the  age  are  less  acute  than  optimists  fancy, 
and  that  the  old  leaven  of  brutality  still  consti- 
tutes a large  part  of  0111  character?  This  is  a 
matter  which  philosophers  and  ministers  should 
ponder  deeply  and  honestly  Moralists  must 
be  writing  and  clergymen  must  be  preaching 
to  very  little  purpose,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  England  and  America  are  heart  and 
soul  engrossed  in  a fight  compared  to  which  a 
Spanish  bull-bait  is  a mild  and  diverting  pas- 
time. To  what  purpose  so  many  pulpits  and  so 
many  sermons  if  the  brutal  prize-fighter  is  the 
hero  of  the  day  V With  what  feelings  can  the 
clergy,  with  what  feelings  can  the  press  con- 
template the  spectacle  which  is  before  their  eyes 
at  the  present  time,  when  all  society  is  plunged 
into  such  palpable  barbarism  ? How  shall  they 
— the  teachers  of  the  world — render  an  account 
of  their  teachings  ? 


THE  METHODIST  GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  May,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  assembled  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  It 
is  composed  of  ministerial  delegates  from  up- 
ward of  forty  annual  conferences,  and  repre- 
sents directly  seven  thousand  ministers,  and  in- 
directly nine  hundred  thousand  lay  members. 
The  questions  which  are  expected  to  come  be- 
fore it  for  determination  are  so  momentous  that 
its  proceedings  will  possess  a national  interest. 
Chief  among  these  are ; the  extension  of  the 
period  of  ministerial  service — which  is  now 
limited  to  two  years  in  each  church ; lay  repre- 
sentation in  the  conferences ; and  the  change 
of  the  terms  of  communion  so  as  to  exclude 
slaveholders  from  Church  fellowship.  The  last 
question  is  likely  to  excite  the  most  discussion ; 
and  on  its  decision,  it  is  supposed  by  many,  the 
future  unity  of  this  great  denomination  will 
probably  depend.  As  most  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies arc  a tangled  maze  to  the  outside 
public,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  present  to 
the  many  readers  of  the  Weekly  the  shape  in 
which  this  topic  will  come  before  the  Confer- 
ence. 

In  the  year  1844  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  then  extended  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
divided  upon  a specific  point  of  the  slavery 
question — namely,  the  censure  of  a bishop  who 
had  by  marriage  become  the  ownei  of  slaves. 
But  this  case  was  more  the  occasion  than  the  real 
cause  of  the  schism.  Several  of  the  Southern 
conferences  adhered  to  the  Northern  Church , 
so  that  it  has,  at  present,  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Methodists  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  parts  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 
It  professes  nevertheless  to  be  anti-slavery  both 
by  law  and  usage.  Its  enactments  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  are  contained  in  a “General 
Rule,”  which  forbids  “the  buying  and  selling 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  enslave  them ;”  and  a Chapter  which  de- 
clares the  Church  to  be  “convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  slavery,”  and  which  requires  the  preach- 
ers to  enforce  upon  “members  the  necessity  of 
teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend  upon  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  the  regular  days  of 
divine  service.” 

Under  these  disciplinary  rules  the  Metho- 
dists of  the  border  Slave  States  have  held  with 
their  Northern  brethren,  and  there  has  been  a 
tolerable  harmony  maintained  between  the  ex- 
tremes. But,  simultaneously  with  the  growth 
of  sectional  feeling  in  the  States,  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  minds  of  many  Northern  Meth- 
odists a feeling  of  bitterness  against  their  slave- 
holding brethren  as  such.  In  short,  sectional- 
ism in  the  Church  has  advanced  at  an  equal 
pace  with  sectionalism  in  the  nation.  And  its 
denouement , in  the  Methodist  body,  is  anticipa- 
ted at  Buffalo  in  the  determination  of  the  propo- 


sal to  exclude  slaveholders,  though  professing 
Christianity,  from  all  church  privileges. 

It  is  alleged  on  the  one  side,  that  “the  position 
of  Northern  Methodism,  as  against  slavery,  ig  not 
marked  with  sufficient  distinctness  ; that  slave* 
holders— a few  very  rare  cases  excepted— can 
not  be  Christians,  and  should,  therefore,  bo 
ruled  out  of  the  Church ; and  that,  as  a neces- 
sary  step  for  the  removal  of  slavery  from  tho 
nation,  slaveholding  should  be  judged  pritnd 
facie ^ a disqualification  for  Church  member- 
ship.” On  the  other  side,  it  is  urged,  with  much 
earnestness,  that  “the  admission  of  converted 
slaveholders  to  Christian  fellowship  has  the 
sanction  of  apostolic  usage ; that  Mr.  Wesley, 
who  pronounced  against  the  system  of  slavery 
as  emphatically  as  any  other  man  of  his  time, 
received  both  masters  and  their  servants  into  liis 
societies ; that  the  founders  of  Methodism  in 
America  did  the  same ; that  the  free  blacks  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia— in  the  former  State 
numbering  90,000 — owe  their  improved  condi- 
tion chiefly  to  the  influence  of  tho  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ; and  that  the  General  Con- 
ference is  under  an  implied  pledge  to  the  Meth- 
odists of  the  border  Slave  States,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  adherence  to  the  Northern  organi- 
zation, not  to  disturb  the  existing  terms  of  com- 
munion.” 

Such  are,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  them,  the  salient  points  of  the  contro- 
versy We  do  not  pretend  to  arbitrate  between 
tho  disputants;  but  it  is  clear  that  concession 
and  forbearance  alone  can  prevent  a disrup- 
tion of  this  powerful  ecclesiastical  organization. 
Whether  an  adjustment  of  these  conflicting 
views  be  practicable,  we  are  not  qualified  from 
our  position  to  say ; but  we  sincerely  trust  that 
some  adjustment  may  be  devised.  If,  as  is  af- 
firmed, the  laity  are  not  so  eager  for  the  pro- 
posed change  as  the  ministers,  the  postponement 
of  the  question  until  the  admission  of  laymen 
into  the  councils  of  the  Church  is  ac  complished, 
would  he  an  act  both  of  wisdom  and  justice. 
The  entire  number  of  slaveholders  in  the  North- 
ern Methodist  body  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  three  to  five  thousand  Did  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  condition  of  membership  come 
from  this  little  handful  only,  it  would  probably 
be  ot  little  or  no  avail.  But  the  “ border  mem- 
bers. ” as  they  arc  styled,  are  sustained  in  their 
position  by  the  Methodists  generally  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York  city,  and  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Should  a division  ensue,  the  new  boundary  line 
would  certainly  run  north  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  There  would  then  be  three  great  Meth- 
odist bodies,  Southern,  Conservative,  and  Ab- 
olitionist. 

Thus,  at  Charleston,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo, 
the  pivot  of  controversy  is  the  adjustment  of 
one  and  the  same  question.  This  coincidence 
resembles  the  connection  said  to  exist  between 
widely  separated  volcanic  mountains : it  is  the 
same  subterranean  fire  which  pours  from  craters 
hundreds  of  miles  apart.  We  look,  however, 
to  the  ecclesiastical  body  for  an  example  of  wis- 
dom and  moderation  ; and  we  assure  the  rever- 
end divines  who  arc  assembled  at  Buffalo  that 
such  an  example  will  not  he  lost  upon  the  coun- 
try. In  these  fretted  times  there  is  more  need 
that  discords  should  be  composed  than  intensi- 
fied. So  many  of  the  bonds  of  amity  by  which 
North  and  South  have  of  old  been  held  together 
are  broken,  that  we  can  not  contemplate  without 
a feeling  of  pain  the  prospective  rupture  of  the 
delicate  ties  of  brotherhood  by  which  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  members  of  the  same  Chris- 
tian household  have  hitherto  been  made  one. 
From  sectionalism  in  politics  to  sectionalism  in 
the  Church  is  a fearful  stride  toward  national 
disorganization.  It  may  be  well  deemed  a mis- 
fortune if  the  flow  of  Christian  charity  is  hence- 
forth to  stop  at  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon. 

It  strikes  11s,  too,  as  public  journalists,  that 
there  is,  after  all,  but  small  cause  for  so  much 
contention.  Three  or  five  thousand  slavehold- 
ers, who  are  restrained  from  buying  and  selling 
slaves,  and  who  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  hu- 
mane of  masters,  are  but  a small  fraction  of 
900,000  church  members.  Sound  policy  would 
suggest  advisory  measures  in  advance  of  such 
as  arc  strictly  mandatory.  Whether  it  be  right 
for  a Church  to  prescribe  other  qualifications 
for  admission  than  those  found  in  the  New  Test- 
ament is  a point  •which  deserves  to  be  well  con- 
sidered. Certain  it  is,  that  if  every  systemat- 
ically agitated  scheme  of  reform  is  to  culminato 
in  a new  term  of  church  membership,  most  of 
the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  United  States 
are  destined  to  disintegration.  And  thoughtful 
men,  in  order  to  escape  the  constant  unsettling 
of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, will  be  compelled  to  seek  spiritual 
homes  where  some  things,  at  least,  are  conceded 
to  bo  determined  by  the  Bible,  the  testimony  of 
history,  and  the  experience  of  ages. 

£jT  We  have  been  shown  a very  beautiful  letter 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  this  city, 
by  a deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  residing  at  Pon- 
chatoula,  Louisiana,  in  consequence  of  the  publica- 
tion of  our  picture  of  the  services  at  Rev.  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet’s  church  in  this  city.  We  regret  that  we 
have  not  room  to  insert  it  whole.  It  is  a touch- 
i^  tribute  to^hp  usefulness  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
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“ OUR  CIVILIZATION." 

TnE  Japanese  Embassadors  are  coming.  They 
are  to  be  entertained  by  “the  city."  “The  city” 
is  to  take  them  in  carriages  to  see  the  Institutions 
By  all  means  let  it  be  done ; and  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  the  account  the  worthy  guests  give  of  the 
exhibition  will  not  be  less  interesting  in  Japan 
than  the  first  accounts  of  the  splendid  city  of  Jed- 
do  were  to  us  when  they  were  published  two  years 
ago.  The  illustrious  guests  will  arrive  at  the  time 
of  the  anniversaries.  Our  morality  and  philan- 
thropy will  be  in  full  feather.  If  the  Japanese 
diplomatists  are  of  a poetic  turn  they  may  fancy 
that  our  self-congratulatory  charity  expands  itself 
upon  their  arrival,  as  a well-bred  peacock  spreads 
his  gorgeous  tail  as  the  visitor  drives  up  the  ave- 
nue by  the  lawn. 

“ The  city”  must  not  forget  one  institution.  The 
visitors  must  surely  go  and  see  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. They  are  barbarians— they  don’t  wear  black 
hats— the  absurd  creatures  wear  satin  clothes ; let 
us  bear  with  them  good-humoredly  although  they 
are  not  civilized ; and  therefore,  by  all  means,  let 
them  be  taken  in  the  city  hacks  (probably  the  poor 
savages  never  rode  in  hacks)  to  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital— our  grand  charity — our  pride — our  “ institu- 
tion”— that  they  may  see  what  civilization  can  do. 
And  please  to  show  them  particularly  the  “ wait- 
ing-room” in  which  Mary  Connor,  on  the  verge  of 
confinement,  was  placed  on  Sunday  evening  a week 
ago ; and  please  to  point  out  the  bed  on  which,  dur- 
ing the  night,  all  alone  in  her  agony,  the  poor  wo- 
man suffered  the  pangs  and  perils  of  child-birth ; 
and  please  to  mention  to  the  sallow  barbarians  from 
Japan  that,  while  the  mother  lay  there  exhausted, 
the  rats  came  and  devoured  the  nose,  the  upper 
lip,  the  toes,  and  half  the  left  foot  of  the  new-born 
infant,  so  that  when  the  doctor  came  early  in  the 
morning  the  child  was  dead — well  out  of  the  scrape 
of  our  noble  public  charitable  institutions. 

Then,  please,  drive  as  hard  as  you  can  to  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  let  the  envoys  of  Japan 
perceive  the  complacent  manner  in  which  we  sub- 
scribe thousands  of  dollars  to  ameliorate  the  bar- 
barisms of  China  and  Siam  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Mingle  your  tears,  Conscript  Fa- 
thers ! with  those  of  the  illustrious  strangers,  as 
you  hear  recited  the  sufferings  of  Crim  Tartary, 
the  woes  of  Thibet.  Then  return  to  ham-sand- 
wiches and  rum-puncli,  and  over  your  banquet  hic- 
cup with  maudlin  pride  a toast  to  the  prosperity 
and  increasing  renown  of  our  noble  charities.  Be- 
fore the  festive  scene  concludes  let  some  particu- 
larly eloquent  Conscript  Father  point  out  to  the 
Japanese  philosophers  the  ingratitude  of  man,  re- 
marking how  strange  it  is  that  poor  people  hate 
public  charity,  and  even  recoil  from  the  Bellevue 
Hospital. 


ANOTHER  WORD  WITH  THE  JAPANESE  EM- 
BASSADORS. 

Before  you  proceed  to  convict  us  of  utter  pub- 
lic heartlessness  and  barbarity,  please  to  observe 
that  we  have  partially  awakened  to  the  enormity 
of  the  abominations  practiced  in  our  name  and  in 
that  of  public  charity,  and  that  we  are  making  a 
strenuous  effort  to  be  tolerably  decent  in  the  world’s 
eye  and  estimation.  We  have  just  inaugurated  a 
new  system,  and  hope  to  see  some  new  results. 
It  was  the  President’s  misfortune,  not  his  fault, 
that  he  said  to  the  assembled  doctors  of  the  Belle- 
vue, the  day  after  the  shocking  affair  of  Mary 
Connor,  that  he  “ highly  esteemed  their  professional 
services  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  un- 
fortunates intrusted  to  their  medical  and  surgical 
supervision.”  The  President  is  a great  joker,  but 
this,  in  good  faith,  was  not  a great  joke.  It  was 
the  ordinary  compliment,  and  unquestionably  he 
spoke  of  what  was  implied  by  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  medical  gentlemen  he  was  addressing, 
and  of  what  the  new  commission  means  to  effect. 

The  whole  business  evidently  needs  the  most 
tremendous  purgation.  The  exposures  that  were 
made  some  time  since  in  regard  to  the  iniquity  of 
the  old  commission  were  clearly  faithful.  There 
is  good  ground  for  hope,  your  Excellencies,  that 
matters  are  mending,  and  that  before  you  return 
to  the  depths  of  savagery  in  which  your  ridiculous 
native  country  is  sunk,  the  charitable  institutions 
of  New  York  will  have  ceased  to  be  a disgrace  and 
a by-word. 


POOR  PAPA! 

In  the  year  184G  the  Lounger  used  to  see  Pope 
Pius  IX.  rolling  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  his 
gilded  carriage,  between  sidewalks  covered  with 
kneeling  people,  who  gave  as  well  as  received  a 
blessing.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  whole  world  of 
generous  hearts  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope. 
A Pope  had  come  to  the  throne  who  had  done  no- 
thing upon  which  a bad  augury  could  bo  founded. 
Born  a gentleman,  his  ecclesiastical  career  had 
been  marked  by  mildness  and  intelligence;  and 
upon  his  election  to  the  Papacy  he  passed  by  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  with  which  the  papal  tyran- 
nies are  associated,  and  chose  for  his  residence  the 
Quirinal  palace,  whose  airy  gardens  overlooked 
the  city,  and  whose  elevated  position  might  have 
been  regarded  as  symbolic  by  the  eager  enthusiasm 
of  the  people. 

That  enthusiasm  was  not  religious  but  political. 
It  was  two-fold ; being,  on  the  one  hand,  the  de- 
lightful sense  of  relief  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  dull  old  monk,  Gregory  XVI.,  the  history  of 
whose  reign  makes  the  heart  ache ; and,  upon  the 
other,  the  distinct  hope  awakened  by  the  accession 
of  a kindly  and  not  aged  man  to  the  government 
of  the  county.  The  first  months  of  his  reign  justi- 
fied this  feeling.  The  usual  amnesty  was  more 
generous  in  its  scope,  and  immediate  propositions 
were  made  for  reforms. 

This  hope  was  the  jubilee  of  a year.  It  was  too 
good  to  last ; and  the  histosvj  gfjUtflJas.t.tQU  years 
in  Rome  is  simply  the  mewdcliofy  teteof  kjnild, 


well-meaning  man,  whose  weakness  is  developed 
by  position,  gradually  resigning  himself  to  the 
crushing  embrace  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  until  at  last  the  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment of  which  his  spirit  and  projects  in  his  first 
few  months  of  power  were  the  earnest  have  been 
assumed  for  themselves  by  a part  of  his  old  sub- 
jects, and  the  poor  Papa  can  only  make  mouths 
at  the  king  who  helps  them.  His  Holiness,  Pius 
Ninth,  Pope  of  Rome,  issues  a bull  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  whole  world  laughs  and  passes  by. 
It  is  not  even  served  upon  the  offenders.  It  is 
nailed  up  on  the  door  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  John  Lat- 
erals, and  a few  other  churches  and  public  build- 
ings in  Rome,  with  the  nota  bene  that  it  is  to  be 
considered  served  upon  the  sinners.  Here  is  a 
valiant  gentleman  who  shuts  himself  up  in  liis 
house,  writes  a blustering  letter  to  his  neighbor 
Jones,  pins  it  up  in  his  dressing-room,  and  adds, 
in  a foot-note,  “ Jones,  consider  your  nose  pulled !" 

A day  or  two  after  Papa  Pius  goes  to  say  mass 
at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Sofia  Minerva — 
not,  as  in  the  Lounger’s  day,  with  a protecting 
throng  of  friendly,  hopeful,  and  admiring  people, 
but  surrounded  by  a thousand  soldiers. 

Macaulay  says,  in  one  of  his*essays,  that  it  is 
remarkable  the  Protestant  Church  hardly  occupies 
a greater  European  territory  than  it  did  fifty  years 
after  the  Reformation.  But  the  moulding  influence 
of  a principle  can  not  be  measured  in  that  way. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism— 
which  is  only  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  to  religious  thought  and  life — is  the  con- 
trolling power  of  human  development.  It  never 
retrogrades.  It  never  has  retrograded.  It  modi- 
fies and  ameliorates  every  where ; and  Italy  and 
France  are  alive  with  the  essential  principle  of 
Protestantism,  but  it  shows  itself  politically  rather 
than  religiously. 

The  year  after  the  Pope’s  coronation  the  Loun- 
ger was  talking  with  his  host  upon  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Italian,  with  the 
bitterest  sarcasm,  denounced  the  Church  and  the 
priests.  The  most  eloquent  orator  in  the  anti-Pa- 
pal  league  could  not  have  been  more  vehement. 
In  the  midst  of  the  conversation  his  little  son  en- 
tered habited  like  a priest;  he  was  a scholar  in 
ecclesiastical  training  “How  is  this?”  said  I; 
“are  the  priests  what  you  say,  and  yet  are  you 
going  to  make  Guiseppe  a priest  ?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Eh,  Signore,  they  are  in  possession.” 

When  the  whole  world  of  sensible  people,  inside 
and  outside  of  nominally  Catholic  states,  smiles  in 
derision  at  the  Pope’s  bull,  the  Pope  may  be  said 
to  be  gored  by  liis  own  animal ; and  the  fact  is 
of  too  striking  historical  significance  to  be  disre- 
garded.   


CniCKERING’S  PIANOS. 

Whoever  has  been  in  Boston  has  seen  Chick- 
ering’s  great  manufactory.,  and,  if  he  were  lucky, 
has  heard  some  of  the  finest  music  in  the  world  at 
Chickering’s  rooms,  and  from  Chickcring’s  pianos. 
The  founder  of  the  house,  the  late  Jonas  Chicker- 
ing,  was  one  of  the  most  valued  citizens  of  that 
city — a quiet,  simple,  energetic  man,  full  of  a rare 
sympathy  for  music  and  musical  persons — who  had 
the  great  satisfaction  at  his  death  of  knowing  that 
he  had  indissolubly  associated  his  name  with  mu- 
sic in  America.  From  the  days  of  Louis  Rake- 
mann  down  to  the  last  player  of  note,  the  pianists 
who  have  visited  Boston  have  all  delighted  in  his 
instruments,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
foundest  delight  to  others.  Mr.  Chickering  was 
honored  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  more  widely 
or  more  agreeably  to  himself  than  in  his  recogni- 
tion as  the  great  piano-forte  maker.  The  Chicker- 
ing instruments,  constantly  improved,  are  known 
every  where  for  a certain  romantic  sweetness  and 
cantabile , or  singing  quality,  as  well  as  power, 
which  are  quite  unrivaled  except  by  the  Erards. 
Good  as  many  other  pianos  are,  there  is  a uniformi- 
ty of  excellence  in  the  Chickering  which  only  great 
talent,  experience,  and  capital  can  command. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  the  house  w as  nev- 
er more  flourishing,  and  that  in  New  York,  as  well 
as  Boston,  it  has  an  extensive  ware-room.  If  a 
man  would  be  sure  of  a good  piano,  he  should  be 
sure  to  go  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth 
Street. 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

— Ignotus.  When  a Frenchman  says,  in  response  to 
an  offer,  “ Mcrci"  (thank  you),  he  means,  invariably, 
thank  you,  no.  When  the  Lounger  thanks  for  poetry  re- 
ceived, he  means  merci. 

— Border  Ruffian  complains  that  the  advertisement 
of  a certain  novel  appeared  in  the  Weekly.  Does  not  the 
gentle  B.  R perceive  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
inconvenience  of  allowing  every  reader  of  a paper  to  edit 
it  ? It  would  be  exceedingly  confusing. 

— Maggie  wishes  to  know  whether,  if  the  Empress 
Eugenie  discards  hoops,  the  world  will  discard  them. 
Of  course  it  will.  But  the  fashion  is  not  made,  it  is  only 
set,  by  Eugdnie.  It  is  invented  by  the  modistes  of  Paris, 
and  the  Empress  lias  the  eclat  of  first  exhibiting  it 
Probably  every  woman  finds  certain  advantages  in 
hoops,  and  among  them  that  result  of  “ a certain  de- 
gree of  amplitude  necessary  in  skirts  in  order  to  display 
the  female  form" — whatever  that  mysterious  sentence 
may  mean— ‘o  which  Maggie  alludes. 

— G.  A.  J.  asks  why  and  whether  we  believe  that  Dick- 
ens wrote  the  “Tale  of  Two  Cities?"  We  believe  it,  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  was  so  stated  in  Harper's  Week- 
ly, which  republished  it ; and,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause of  its  essential  Dickensism.  “ In  what  part,"  asks 
G.  A.  J.,  “do  yon  discover  the  wit.  humor,  pathos,  and 
lifelike  delineations  of  character  which  mark  his  other 
productions  T'  There  is  certainly  less  humor  than  in 
most  of  his  tales ; but  Mr.  Cruncher  is  purely  and  ex- 
travagantly a creation  of  Dickens;  so  is  the  first  inter- 
view between  Miss  Prossand  Mr.  Lorry;  and  the  pathos 
and  poetry,  and  sense  of  tragedy  every  where,  are  all 
his.  The  murder  of  the  Marquis  in  his  chateau  is  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry.  Does  G.  A.  J.  not  remember 
that  the  genius  which  perceives  the  comedy  of  “ Pick- 
wick” necessarily  sees  the.  tragedy  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ? 

— J.  J.  B.  would  like  to  know  “ where  a new  day  first 
begins."  So  would  the  Lounger. 


LITTLE  MAGGIE. 

The  soft  June  breeze  of  a bright  Sabbath  morn- 
ing entered  the  open  windows  of  a pleasant  church 
in  Clinton,  stirring  the  airy  plumes  and  delicate 
flowers  of  many  a beauty’s  hat,  and  ruffling  the 
iron  gray  on  many  an  old  man’s  head.  It  was  a 
pleasant  congregation.  On  the  desk  was  a tiny 
white  vase  crowned  with  the  most  delicate  blos- 
soms of  the  flower  month,  and  a white  rose  lay 
upon  the  open  page  of  the  Bible. 

A young  man  had  walked  easily  up  the  aisle, 
had  taken  his  seat  at  the  desk,  and  was  now  sweep- 
ing his  full  dark  eye  over  the  congregation,  as  if  to 
measure  the  work  before  him.  There  were  little 
irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  broad  forehead, 
as  though  the  brain  had  beat  against  the  frontal 
bone ; the  hair,  thrown  carelessly  back,  was  half  in- 
clined to  curl,  and  the  lips  lay  together  with  a fin- 
ish and  precision,  in  spite  of  a redness  and  round- 
ness. It  was  a strong  face;  not  handsome,  but 
earnest,  grave,  strong. 

This  was  the  new  minister.  The  old  warrior 
who  had  battled  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
for  almost  half  a century,  whose  broad  hand  had 
touched  the  forehead  of  many  and  many  a bride 
and  many  and  many  a sleeper,  had  but  just  now 
gone  to  his  rest,  saying,  “ I have  fought  a gopd 
fight,  I have  kept  the  faith." 

Hymns  had  been  read  in  a full  rich  tone,  pray- 
ers had  been  offered  with  humility  and  earnestness. 
The  preacher  rose  to  speak.  The  interest  excited 
by  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  young  orator, 
added  to  the  natural  charm  of  novelty,  gave  him 
the  undivided  attention  of  every  one  within  the 
walls.  Commencing  in  a low  and  musical  tone, 
without  ostentation,  but  with  calm  earnestness,  he 
unfolded  the  points  of  his  theme,  “ The  Power  of  a 
Christian  Life.”  As  the  young  preacher  advanced 
in  his  discourse,  warming  with  the  unthreading 
of  his  argument,  strengthening  important  points 
and  enforcing  home  truths  with  the  natural  fire  of 
his  nature,  his  whole  face  and  figure  seemed  kindled 
to  a glow  of  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  and  the  light 
of  real  genius  shot  from  his  eyes.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  complete  and  deep  than  the  im- 
pression with  which  his  audience  was  held  when  he 
said  “ Amen.” 

The  central  pew  in  the  church  was  occupied  by 
a family,  the  most  noticeable  member  of  which 
was  a lady  of  fair  complexion,  a youthful  round- 
ness of  feature,  dressed  in  a rich  silk,  and  carrying 
her  head  somewhat  proudly.  That  she  gave  entire 
attention  to  the  discourse  is  to  be  presumed,  since 
that  may  be  said  of  each  of  the  audience.  That 
she  was  impressed  by  the  manliness  and  power  of 
the  young  preacher— that  he  approached  the  ideal 
of  a proud  and  somewhat  intellectual  nature — the 
reader  may  take  upon  the  testimony  of  the  writer. 

In  a corner  pew,  near  the  wall,  but  not  far  from 
the  desk,  sat  an  old  man  of  not  less  than  eighty 
winters,  his  massive  face  furrowed  and  his  thin 
hair  white  as  snow.  From  beside  him  a pale,  clas- 
sical, maidenly  face  peered  up  at  the  preacher.  The 
young  girl  was  very  plainly  dressed — with  con- 
summate neatness  and  taste,  but  with  a grave 
economy.  At  first  she  sat  there  shrinkingly,  half 
seeming  to  hide  under  the  broad,  bent  shoulders  of 
the  aged  grandfather ; but  when  the  tide  of  thought 
was  fully  aroused  the  child  forgot  herself,  and  per- 
mitted flashes  of  feeling  to  play  upon  the  most  ex- 
pressive and  changeful  features  that  I ever  saw. 
Duringthe  whole  sw'eep  of  that  discourse  the  study 
of  her  face  was  like  the  reading  of  a poem.  When 
the  preacher,  having  dwelt  in  glowing  language 
upon  the  beauty  and  power  of  devotion  to  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  closed  the  Bible  and  lifted  a hand 
for  prayer,  the  young  girl  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  fingers  and  wept  in  her  own  still  way — so  like 
the  falling  of  an  April  rain. 

The  old  gentleman  tottered  feebly  from  the 
church,  and  hence  the  two  were  the  last  to  descend 
the  steps.  It  w-as  a strange  sight  to  any  but  the 
accustomed  villagers — that  massive  grandfather, 
supported  so  bravely  by  the  slight  creature  at  his 
side;  and  j-et  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
ever  doubted  the  strength  of  his  sweet  little  pro- 
tector. 

The  old  man’s  foot  slipped  upon  the  step,  and 
he  would  have  fallen  quite  upon  the  little  maiden, 
v-hosc  white  fingers  were  clasping  his  heavy  arm, 
had’  not  the  young  minister  caught  him  at  the  in- 
stant and  held  him  with  a strong  hand. 

The  old  man  looked  into  the  face  of  the  preach- 
er, and  grasping  his  hand,  said,  in  a heavy  and 
yet  tremulous  voice, 

“You  are  a brave  lad,  my  son,  a brave  lad. 
Never  g»v<»  way  Fight  the  good  fight.  I was 
young  once  '"it  now  I am  old  and  broken.  Young 
me  am.*  bear  the  armor  now.  Fight  bravely, 
my  son.  God  bless  you  1 God  bless  you !” 

The  young  preacher  held  Maggie’s  little  hand  in 
hi3  an  instant,  covering  it  quite  in  his  broad 
palm,  while  she,  looking  up  to  his  full,  clear  eyes 
with  her  own  speaking  ones,  sank  into  herself  with 
a sen0*,  of  utter  littleness. 

Fv«r  little  foolish  Maggie ! Standing  there  the 
sell-'-efinn*  protector  of  her  grandfather,  and  yet 
lookmg  ap  to  the  face  of  the  young  minister  with 
sucl  a tiding  of  reverence,  of  illimitable  distance, 
as  gave  h<w  the  impression  of  sinking,  sinking,  till 
she  haif  txlieved  herself  no  bigger  than  a daisy. 
Genius  is  godlike,  and  has  its  worshipers.  But 
these  differ  widely  in  their  adoration — one  bend- 
ing with  a stiff  obeisance  and  another  falling  pros- 
trate. 

As  she  walked  along  slowly  beside  the  old  man 
Maggie  felt  as  though  she  had  gone  back  to  the 
days  of  her  childhood,  she  seemed  so  little ! Why, 
the  very  dress  she  wore— the  little  buff  chintz- 
seemed  to  have  outgrown  her ; and  even  the  shawl, 
which  sat  so  prettily  upon  her  shoulders  when  she 
went  to  church,  ltad  become  a world  too  large.  And 
her  thoughts  — those  glowing,  burning  thoughts 
which  she  had  kept  within  her  bosom,  feeding  them 
from  books,  and  warming  them  with  her  native 
ardor  of  imagination,  till  her  heart  seemed  all  too 
big  for  her  little  figure — had  come  to  seem  so  small ! 
Foolish  little  Maggie ! 


The  old  man  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went 
along,  leaving  the  maiden  to  her  own  littleness 
and  adoration.  But  afterward,  when  bedtime  had 
come — when  the  Word  had  been  read,  and  prayer 
had  ascended — little’Maggie  felt  like  talking ; and 
she  said, 

“ Grandfather,  isn’t  it  a noble  thing  to  be  young, 
and  strong,  and  eloquent?  Oh!  it  is  a splendid 
thing  to  be  a man !” 

And  for  an  instant  that  expressive  face  lit  up 
into  a perfect  glow. 

“Yes,  Maggie.  7 was  a strong  young  fellow 
sixty  years  ago.  And  the  work  I used  to  do! 
Never  saw  the  man  who  could  go  ahead  of  me 
then,  child.  But  now  I’m  getting  old — getting 
old — getting  old.” 

And  the  old  man  relapsed  into  musings.  The 
young  gill’s  face  fell  back  to  its  quietude,  disap- 
pointed that  her  own  high  thoughts  were  so  poorly 
met.  So  she  went  to  her  nest  with  her  own  glow 
of  feeling  unshared. 

The  lady  in  silk  met  the  young  preacher  every 
day ; for  she  was  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  elder, 
who  had  been  requested  to  take  him  into  his  fam- 
ily for  a few  months.  Beautiful,  refined,  intellect- 
ual. Nor  was  she  unimpressed.  The  high  talent 
of  the  young  orator  had  wrought  upon  an  imagina- 
tion made  sensitive  to  intellectual  influence  by  its 
own  intellectual  bias,  until,  it  must  be  confessed, 
she  saw  in  him  an  approximate  realization  of  her 
own  proud  ideal.  Too  high-born  and  gifted  to  be 
other  than  his  peer,  she  was  yet  conscious  of  an 
admiration  somewhat  too  glowing  for  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life. 

A year  went  by.  The  j'oung  minister  was  often 
called  by  his  position  to  the  bedside  of  the  decay- 
ing old  man.  Little  Maggie  felt  safe  when  he  was 
there ; for  it  seemed  as  though  his  great  heart  and 
strong  hand  could  cover  and  protect,  not  only  her- 
self and  her  grandfather,  but  half  the  world  besides. 

At  first  she  would  rarely  talk — for  what  could 
he  care  for  her  little  thoughts? — but  at  length, 
drawn  out  little  by  little,  the  wealth  of  her  inner 
nature  began  to  find  expression  ; and  after  he  was 
gone  little  Maggie  would  sit  a long  while  wonder- 
ing what  could  make  her  so  lose  sight  of  herself  * 
when  he  was  by — could  make  her  forget  what  a 
very  little,  simple  creature  she  was — and  then  the 
old  inshrinking  would  come  again. 

The  grandfather  died — died  as  a spent  candle 
flickers  and  is  gone — died  one  Sabbath  morning, 
with  only  Maggie  by  his  bedside,  and  she  not 
afraid  of  the  messenger  that  came.  As  the  light 
went  out  from  the  aged  eyes  the  dear  girl  pressed 
her  trembling  fingers  upon  the  lids,  laid  her  warm 
face  to  the  wrinkled  cheek,  the  ringlets  falling  and 
mingling  with  the  snowy  locks,  and  sobbed  in 
abandonment  of  grief.  The  young  preacher  found 
them  thus;  and  Maggie  felt  calm  again — felt  safe 
under  the  shadow  of  his  great  heart. 

After  this  was  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  bu- 
rial ; the  coming  and  going  of  friends ; the  awk- 
ward but  well-meaning  sympathy  of  the  village 
people ; the  strong,  uplifting  words  of  the  funeral 
service ; the  slow  procession ; the  last  touch ; the 
hollow  fall  of  earth ; the  drear  return. 

The  young  preacher  was  called  away  — called 
suddenly  and  strongly  to  a field  of  labor  worthy  of 
his  vigorous  youth  and  high  talent. 

Poor  little  Maggie ! Weeping  on  her  pillow  till 
she  wept  herself  asleep,  utterly  conquered  by  her 
tears  till  neither  household  activity  nor  merry 
songs  could  hold  them  from  gushing  out  whenever 
she  thought  of  this  new  loss.  Maggie  would  never 
be  thought  of  again ! He  would  move  among  the 
great,  make  himself  a name,  and  be  verj’  useful 
and  very  happy.  Well,  she  should  never  lose  her 
little  title  in  him ; a wee  bit  of  a share  in  his  suc- 
cess— there  was  comfort  in  that. 

Every  body  said  he  was  going  to  earn-  with 
him  the  elder’s  daughter.  Maggie  was  very  glad, 
for  the  lady  was  called  amiable  and  good,  though 
a little  proud.  People  pronounced  her  a fit  com- 
panion for  a minister  of  mark,  with  her  clear, 
practical  sense  and  superiority  of  mind.  Maggie 
hoped  she  would  love  him  very  dearly;  but  it 
seemed  to  her,  somehow,  that  she  couldn’t  begin  to 
love  him  as  she  ought.  She  couldn’t  help  wish- 
ing that  the  elder’s  daughter  were  a little  less 
stately,  and  handsome,  and  proud. 

The  young  minister  had  promised  to  come  and 
see  her  once  more  before  he  left ; and  to-day,  Sat- 
urday, would  be  the  day,  she  was  sure;  for  to- 
morrow was  the  Sabbath,  and  Monday  morning’s 
coach  would  take  him  away.  She  had  sung  verj* 
little  to-day,  her  voice  trembled  so ; and  she  had 
sewed  very  little,  for  she  could  not  see  so  well  as 
usual.  But  she  went  out  into  her  flower-garden 
and  gathered  a tiny  little  star  of  the  snowy  Beth- 
lehem, the  smallest  and  fairest  she  could  find,  and 
placed  it  between  the  leaves  of  her  own  little  Bible. 
Then  when  she  sat  down  and  thought  cf  giving  it 
to  him,  Bible  and  all,  she  began  t*»  grow  little 
again,  and  wondered  if  he  would  smils  At  her  for 
hoping  to  be  remembered  very  long. 

The  young  man  came  and  went ; but  before  he 
left,  little  Maggie  went  to  her  table,  fluttering  like 
a winged  bird,  and  bringing  the  Bit%j  which  she 
had  loved  for  so  many  years,  put  it  fcrts  his  hand, 
and  asked  him  softly — because  her  vcSoB  wouldn’t 
come — if  he  would  carry  it  with  him  end  keep  it 
for  her  sake,  and  then  the  foolish  little  Maggie  sat 
down  and  cried.  A strong  arm  stole  -round  her.  A 
deep  rich  voice,  close  to  her  ear,  said,  “ Ye*),  child ! 
and  may  I carry  little  Maggie  with  tea  ?” 

Maggie  looked  into  the  eyes  that  were  bent  upon 
her.  They  were  earnest  and  soul-full.  Then  she 
went  down,  down,  down  into  nothingness,  till  she 
was  no  bigger  than  a butter-cup,  her  little  heart 
almost  stopped  its  beatings,  the  blood  left  her 
cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  as  white  a*  snow ; and 
then  the  reaction  came,  the  warm  blood  coursing 
through  the  arteries  with  almost  the  sound  of 
gurgling  streams  ; and  little  Maggie’s  finger-tips 
were  warm  and  crimson  when  she  laid  her  head  on 
his  bosom  and  wept  in  her  own  still  way-— “ so  like 
an  April  rain.” 

She  the  jlippstlittle  wifc  Cfr** 
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SLEEPING-ROOM  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  DELEGATION,  HIDERNIAN  HALL,  CHARLESTON.— [From  a Sketch  by  our  ows  Artist.] 


THE  CONVENTION. 

We  present  herewith  two  pictures  from  Charles- 
ton— one  of  Mayor  Wood’s  committee-room  ; the 


other  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Douglas  delega- 
tions from  the  Northwestern  States.  It  will  be 
seen  that  both  parties  were  in  close  quarters — the 
Wood  men  have  their  beds  beside  them,  and  Mr. 


Douglas’s  friends  are  packed  pretty  close.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  Democrats  have  not  flock- 
ed to  Charleston  in  as  largo  crowds  as  was  expect- 
ed. One  correspondent  says  that  preparations 


were  made  for  15,000  visitors,  and  that  there  will 
not  be  half  as  many.  Others  doubt  whether  the 
whole  number  present  will  exceed  3000.  So  much 
for  $ 5 a day  board. 


i1*  <.>»>*' 


MEETING  WOOD  DELEGATION  IN  THEIR  COMMITTEE-ROOM,  ST.  ANDREW'S  HALL,  CHARLESTON.-[FBo£U'iS(£fcK®lil  $flf|owu  Cokuwbosdext.} 
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mouth  of  the  inlet.  Feeling  apparently  satis- 
fied with  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  lie  slow- 
ly pulled  out  a machero  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  plucked  a cigaretto  from  the  case,  and 
then  proceeded  deliberately  to  strike  a light. 
Even  while  performing  this  simple  operation  his 
uneasy  orb,  like  unto  a black  bull’s-eye,  trav- 
ersed about  in  its  habitual  way;  and  when  he 
raised  the  spark  of  fire  with  his  brown,  thin 
hand,  and  the  claws  of  fingers  loaded  with  rings, 
he  seemed  to  be  looking  into  his  own  mouth. 
Nodding  to  a fellow  who  stood  near,  with  a 
crimson  sash  around  his  waist,  ho  inclined  his 
eye  toward  the  shore,  blew  out  a thin  wreath  of 
smoke  from  his  lungs — nil  the  while  his  vigi- 
lant organ  shining  like  a burning  spark  of  lam- 
bent jet  through  the  smoke — and  merely  said, 

“ The  boat !” 

In  a moment  a small  cockle-shell  of  a punt 
was  lowered  from  the  stern  of  the  felucca,  when, 
stepping  carefully  in,  he  seized  a scuil,  and  with 
a few  vigorous  twists  pushed  her  to  the  landing 
at  the  cove. 

During  all  these  movements  of  the  command- 
er of  the  felucca  Captain  Brand  was  by  no 
means  an  inattentive  observer;  and  indeed  he 
was  so  extremely  critical  that  he  stuck  the  tubo 
of  a powerful  telescope  through  an  aperture  of 
the  curtains  around  him,  and  not  only  looked 
at  his  cautious  visitor,  but  ho  actually  watched 
the  expression  of  his  uneasy  eye,  and  almost 
counted  every  wrinkle— finely  engraved  ns  they 
were — on  his  swarthy  visage  ; but  if  Captain 
Brand’s  own  visage  reflected  au  index  of  liis 
mind,  he  did  not  seem  over  and  above  pleased 
with  what  he  saw. 

“Has  a bundle  of  papers  under  bis  arm!  I 
can  see  the  hilt  of  that  delicate  blade,  too, 
sticking  out  from  his  wristband.  Ah ! I’ve  seen 
him  throw  that  short  blade  from  his  coat-sleeve 
and  strike  a dollar  at  twenty  yards  ! Wonder- 
ful skill  with  knives  yon  have,  Don  Ignacio; 
but  you  never  yet  tried  your  knack  with  me! 
Oh  no,  my  Tuerto — bird  of  ill  omen  that  you 
are ! We  can’t  do  without  onc^mother,  though, 
just  yet;  60  let  us  wait  and  see  what’s  in  the 
wind !” 

Soliloquizing  these  remarks,  Captain  Brand 
withdrew  his  telescope  as  the  commander  of 
the  felucca  approached,  and,  with  a cheerful 
smile,  waited  to  receive  him.  A few  moments 
later  the  one-eyed  individual  mounted  the  rope- 
ladder  stair-way,  carefully  feeling  the  strands, 
however,  and  looking  suspiciously  around  him 
as  he  stepped  lightly  on  the  piazza. 

“Ah!  compadre  mio!”  exclaimed  Captain 
Brand,  in  Spanish,  as  he  seized  his  visitor  by 
the  flipper,  aud  squeezed  his  fingers  till  the 


TIIE  “PANCHITA. 


pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  in  three  strokes 
of  the  oars  she  was  alongside  the  felucca.  The 
coxswain  stepped  over  the  low  rail,  and  walking 
aft,  turned  down  a cuddy  of  a cabin,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  delivered  his  message.  A minute 
later  he  again  got  into  the  boat,  and  pulled  to 
the  cove,  where  he  said  to  the  Captain,  ■ 

“Don  Ignacio  says  he’ll  come  in  his  own 
boat  when  he’s  ready.” 

“ Bueno  1”  was  responded  aloud ; and  then  to 
himself : “ Don’t  ask 
or  receive  favors — eh? 

What  an  old  file  the 
brute  is !” 

He  said  no  more,  \ 

but  watched.  Pres- 
ently a small  man 
came  up  out  of  the 

cabin  of  the  Panchita,  / r>'k^S> 

but  so  very  slow,  and  \ \ \ 

with  such  a quiet  mo-  x ‘ 

tion,  did  he  emerge,  ' \ ■ 

that  one  might  sup-  \\  \ 

pose  it  was  a wary  \\\\  * 

animal  rather  than  a \ i 

human  being.  He  was  ’ a ] |1hM 

scrupulously  neat  in  '/I  ivSil yUfiBMTm 

attire  — a brown  pair  \ V.MnM 

of  linen  trowsers,  a \ ' -a  ■ 

Marseilles  vest  with  , ' 
gold  filigree  buttons,  V. 

an  embroidered  shirt 

bosom,  with  diamond  J ^ ~ ? 

studs,  and  a dark  na-  V 

vy  - blue  broadcloth 
coat,  with  standing  i 1 

collar  and  anchor  gilt  / 

buttons.  His  head-  uffu) 

gear  was  simply  a 
white  chip  hat,  with  a ' .w. 

very  narrow  brim  and  ijft 

a fluttering  red  ril>-  ■ 

bon  ; but  beneath  it 
his  coal-black  hair  he-  ■ 

hind  was  chopped  as 
close  as  could  be,  leav-  ‘ 

ing  a single  long  and  ^ 

well-oiled  ringlet  on 
each  side,  which  curl-  f ' 

cd  like  snakes  around 
a pair  of  large  gold 
rings  pendent  from 
his  ears.  His  com- 
plexion was  dark,  bil- 
ious, and  swarthy, 
with  a thin,  sharp  nose,  and  a million  of  minute 
wrinkles,  all  meeting  above,  at  the  corners,  and 
under  a small  line  of  a mouth ; quite  like  rays, 
in  fact,  and  only  relaxed  when  the  lips  parted 
to  show  a few  ragged,  rotten  pegs  of  sharp 
teeth.  But  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feat- 
ure in  his  face  was  his  eye — for  he  had  but  one 
— and  the  spot  where  the  other  is  seen  in  the 
species  was  merely  a red,  closed  patch  of  tight- 
ly drawn  skin,  with  a few  lmirs  sticking  out 
like  iron  tacks.  His  single  eye,  however,  was  a 
jet  black,  round,  piercing  organ,  which  seemed 
to  do  duty  for  half  a dozen  ordinaiy  glims,  and 
danced  with  a sharp,  malevolent  scrutiny,  as  if 
the  owner  was  always  in  search  of  something, 
and  never  found  it ; and  every  body  and  every 
thing  appeared  to  slink  out  of  its  light  wherever 
it  glanced  around.  His  age  might  have  been 
any  where  from  forty  to  sixty.  As  he  stepped 
on  deck,  clear  of  the  cuddy  cabin  hatch,  his 
sinister  optic  played  about  in  its  socket— now- 
scanning  the  long  brass  gun,  the  half-furled 
sails,  the  crew,  the  ropes,  or  taking  a steady, 
unwinking  glance  at  the  mid-day  sun,  and  then 
shining  off  to  the  shore  and  sweeping  in  the 
Centipede,  the  little  pool  of  blue  water,  and  the 


lateen  sail,  bent  to  a yard  a mile  long,  and  taper- 
ing away  like  a fly-fishing  rod,  where,  at  the  end, 
was  a short  bit  of  yellow  and  red  pennant.  As 
her  bows  came  into  view  they  showed  above  a 
curved  prow  falling  inboard,  with  a huge  bunch 
of  sheepskin  for  a chafing  mat  on  the  knob,  and 
a thin  red  streak  along  the  wales,  on  a lead- 
colored  ground,  above  her  copper,  which  was 
painted  green.  As  more  of  her  proportions  came 
into  the  picture  you  saw  a stout  stump  of  a 
mast,  raking  forward,  with  short  black  ropes  of 
purchases  for  hoisting  the  single  yard,  and  heavy 
square  blocks  close  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mast. 
When  this  great  sail  had  come  out  from  the 
screen  of  rocks  another  light  stick  of  a mast 
stood  up  over  the  taffrail,  with  another  lateen 
•sail  and  whip  stem  of  a yard,  to  which  was  bent 
the  Spanish  Colonial  Gnarda  Costa  flag.  In 
fact,  she  was  a Spanish  felucca  all  over,  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  truck  to  water-line.  A few 
dingy  hammocks  were  stowed  about  half-way 
along  her  rail,  and  there  were  a good  many  men 
moving  about  her  decks  in  getting  the  cable 
clear;  and  a lot  more  clinging  like  so  many 
lizards  along  the  bending  yard,  and  all  in  some 
attempt  at  uniform  dress,  in  readiness  to  roll  up 
the  sail  when  the  anchor  was  down.  There  was 
a long  brass  gun,  too,  burnished  like  gold,  on  a 
pivot  slide,  with  all  its  equipment,  trained  muz- 
zle forward  in  front  of  the  mainmast.  No  soon- 
er had  she  sagged  into  the  open  basin,  with  her 
immense  sail  hanging  flat  and  heavy  in  the  light 
air,  than  a boat  from  the  schooner  boarded  her, 
and  presently  she  let  go  an  anchor.  There 
were  a few  coarse  compliments  and -greetings 
exchanged  between  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels, 
and  some  rough  jokes 
made,  as  the  last- 
V > ; , comer  veered  out  the 

chain,  rolled  up  his 
bN  ||  1 1 1 sails,  and  set  taut  his 

S\Jj  jit:'  I running  gear  in  quite 

lira  II  "''  S a an<*  man-°f- 

|j\  I war  8t>'le- 

H|ljv,  ' ft  “Go  on  board  the 

felucca,  Jose,  and  give 

i ! my  coropliroc11*3  to 

*lj  1-  Don  Ignacio,  and  say 

I shall  be  happy  to 
see  him,”  cried  Cap- 
tain  Braud  from  the 
A piazza  to  n man  nt  the 
cove;  “and tell  him,” 
i i continued  lie,  “ that  I 

HR? should  have  called  in 
person,  hut  I can’t 
the  hot 

yp  caught  the  fever. 

^ //:  T:lkc  «».v  P'g-” 

■ This  was  said  in 

Spanish,  and  when  lie 
;v.  nMm  kad  finished  speaking 

| jjKem!  he  shaded  his  face  bc- 

"V: . I nvH;'  hind  the  curtain  and 
1 jgjU^  scowled. 

“You’re  a bird  of  ill 
omen,  my  one  - cvcd 
r ; friend;  but  one  ’ of 
those  days  I’ll  wipe 
- 0Ht  °hl  "scores,  and 

Vi  y ; new  ones  too,  per- 

W haps,”  Captain  Brand 

k! muttered  to  himself; 

and  from  his  mnrdcr- 
' --  - ous  expression  of  face 

: ho  seemed  just  the 

-jiST"  man  to  carry  out  his  < 

threat.  Meanwhile  a 
light  whale-boat  of  a 
.HE  SPOICE.  ANO,  PUTTING  BIS  S'g*  man-ed  by  four 
NY  thing  IN  SIGHT  f " men  and  a coxswain, 
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t of  Congress,  in  the  Yenr  18G0, 
in  the  Clevk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
tlicrn  District  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  ANCIENT  MARINER  WITH  ONE  EYE. 

“ The  Panchita  has  passed  Mangrove  Point,” 
came  in  the  hoarse  whisper  from  the  signal- 
man. “You  can  see  her  now  from  below,  Sir.” 
Captain  Brand  put  on  a fine  Panama  hat,  and 
stepped  out  on  the  veranda,  where,  with  a cigar 
in  his  mouth,  he  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and 
kept  sharp  watch  on  every  thing  that  was  going 
on  below  him.  In  a few  minutes  a long  point- 
ed brown  bowsprit  protruded  itself  beyond  the 
wall  of  rocks,  followed  by  a great  triangular 


THE  DOCTOR  DREW  NIGH.  AND,  GENTLY  PUSHING  ASIDE  THE  CURTAIN- 
STOOD  LOOKING  AT  THE  CHILD,"  ETC. 


pressure  of  his  valuable  rings  made  him  wince, 
as  he  was  led  into  the  large  and  spacious  sa- 
loon, while  at  the  same  time  the  Captain  gave 
him  a hearty  Blap  between  his  narrow  shoul- 
ders. 

“Ah!  compadre  I How  goes  the  friend  of 
my  soul?” 

The  small  man  gave  no  symptoms  of  joy  at 
this  warm  greeting;  but  screwing  his  wiry  frame 
out  of  the  Captain’s  caresses,  his  eye  flashed 
like  a spark  of  fire  quickly  up  and  down  and 
all  around  the  apartment,  as  if  making  a men- 
tal inventory  of  the  furniture,  and  not  omitting 
his  tall  companion  from  the  crown  of  his  bend 
to  the  toes  of  his  straw  slippers,  when  he  quiet- 
ly remarked  through  his  closed  teeth, 

“ Como  estamosf ” — “How  are  we?” 

“Ah,  Don  Ignacio,  poco  hueno,  pocO  malo! 
Half  and  half.  Just  getting  well  over  that 
maldito  attack  of  Yellow  Jack.” 

“Hum!  more  bad  than  good.  No.  I’ve 
brought  you  some  letters  from  the  agent  at 
Havana.”  m 

“Thanks  — thanks,  my  friend.  !!<*!  Ba- 
bette!QBjafe(Hfc^|  fjomp-pnisette  for  Don  Ig- 
nacio.- Fr«to!  my  good  Baba.  There;  that 


HE  TOUCHED  THE  BE1 
MOUTH  TO  THE! 
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will  do !”  he  said,  merrily,  as  the  liqueur  and  examined  the  cipher  in  the  corner,  and  waved 
glasses  were  placed  on  the  table.  “And  don’t  it  before  his  face.  Don  Ignacio  pulled  out  a red 
omit  the  turtle  soup  for  dinner,  and  tell  Lascar  silk  bandana  and  polished  his  eye  as  if  it  were 
Joe  to  make  it.  Ah  ! I forget — the  best  cook  the  lens  to  a spy-glass.  At  length  the  ormer 

I had — the  devil’s  making  soup  of  him  now.  spoke Amigo  mio ! The  nets  are  spreading! 
However,  do  the  best  you  can,  my  Baba,  and  But  the  fish  are  not  in  them  yet!” 
let  us  have  dinner  about  sunset.”  “No,  amigo!” 

Then  turning  to  his  visitor,  with  a graceful  “Ah,  compadrc  ! viento  y ventura  poca  dura! 

bow  and  a laugh,  he  added : “ And  we’ll  have  the  fair  breezes  have  chopped  around  in  our 
the  Doctor  to  join  us,  and  tell  how  he  cut  off’  teeth ! Success,  my  friend,  creates  jealousy, 
our  poor  friend  Gibbs’s  leg  with  a hand-saw.  envy,  hatred,  and  malice ! Now  here  were  we 
Dios ! amigo ! Capital  joke,  ’pon  my  honor !”  swimming  along  as  quietly  as  sharks  under  wa- 
Captain  Brand’s  honor ! Lord  have  mercy  upon  ter,  only  coming  up  for  a bite  occasionally,  when 
us ! And  he  had  veiy  few  jokes  and  never  told  on  come  those  villainous  sword-fishes  and  wish 
one  himself.  to  drive  us  away  ?”  Captain  Brand  gave  expres- 

“ Hum !”  replied  the  Tuerto,  in  the  pause  of  sion  to  this  pious  homily  in  a tone  of  virtuous 
the  conversation.  “There’s  better  jokes  than  reproach  against  the  world  at  large,  and  as  if  he 
that  to  hear.  Mira!  look!”  were  a very  much  maligned  and  ill-used  gentle- 

With  this  brief  rejoinder  he  threw  a bundle  man.  He  touched  the  bell  overhead  as  he  spoke, 
of  newspapers  on  the  table,  and  pulling  out  a and,  putting  his  mouth  to  the  tube,  asked, 
packet  of  letters  from  a breast-pocket,  pitched  “Anything  in  sight?” 

it  toward  his  host.  Then  helping  himself  to  a “Nothing,  Senor.” 

thimbleful  of  anisette,  he  took  off  his  narrow-  “ Telegraph  the  man  at  the  Tiger  Trap  station 

brimmed  chip  hat  for  the  first  time,  polished  up  to  keep  a bright  look-out,  and  direct  the  gunner 
his  eye  a bit  with  the  knuckle  of  his  fore-finger,  to  keep  the  battery  manned  day  and  night ! Tell 
and  looked  at  his  companion  fixedly.  the  boatswain  to  set  taut  the  chain  on  the  other 

“ Letters,  I sec,  from  our  old  friend  Moreno,  side  at  the  Alligator’s  Mouth*!” 
at  Havana,”  said  Captain  Brand,  as  he  sat  down  Don  Ignacio  gave  a rather  suspicious  glimmer 

on  the  settee,  and  with  a pretty  tortoise-shell  at  his  vessel  as  this  last  order  was  given,  and 
knife  cut  round  the  seals.  “ Ah ! what  says  smiled  ; that  is,  if  a one-sided  twitch  to  the 
he?  ‘Happy  to  inform  you,’ is  he?  ‘Packages  wrinkles  about  the  line  of  his  mouth  could  be 
of  French  silks  seized  by  custom-house  on  ac-  tortured  into  a smile.  His  companion  seemed 
count  of  informal  invoice  and  clearance.’  Why  to  divine  what  was  passing  in  the  Don’s  mind, 
didn’t  the  fool  forge  others,  then?  Well,  what  for  he  added,  politely, 

next?  ‘ Schooner  Red,  from  Barbadoes,  with  “The  cable  won’t  interfere  with  the  Pan- 

cargo of  rum  and  jerked  beef,  wrecked  going  chita!” 

into  Principe,  and  crew  thrown  into  prison  on  “No,  amigo!  the  felucca  is  anchored  just 

suspicion  of  being  engaged  in — ■’  Oh ! ah ! outside  of  it !”  The  Tuerto  was  not  a man  to 
served  them  right,  when  I ordered  them  to  St.  leave  any  thing  to  chance,  and  he  had  taken  the 
Jago — delighted  they  must  be ! ‘ Bills  for  ad-  precaution  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the  pirates, 
vances  and  stores  now  due,  please  remit  per  either  as  friends  or  enemies.  He  had  indeed 
hands  of  Don  Ignacio  Sanchez — ’ ” Here  Cap-  been  as  near  an  approach  to  a pirate  himself  as 
tain  Brand  caught  a ray  from  the  one  eye  of  could  be,  and  had  only  abandoned  the  business 
his  companion,  which  he  returned  with  inter-  for  a profession  quite  as  bad,  where  there  was 
est ; and  then  laying  the  letters  down  on  the  less  risk  and  more  profit.  In  other  words,  he 
table  with  the  softest  motion  in  life,  he  ex-  was  now  a colonial  officer  in  command  of  a 
claimed,  with  a sigh,  Guarda  Costa,  winking— but  without  shutting 

“Not  the  best  news  in  the  world,  as  you  say,  his  eye — at  piracy  whenever  he  was  well  paid 
compadre ; all  those  rich  goods  and  those  bags  for  it ; and  he  invariably  was  well  paid  for  it  or 
of  coffee  and  pipes  of  rum  gone  to  the  devil,  else  he  made  mischief.  Withal,  lie  was  as 
But  these  are  little  accidents  in  our  profession.”  crafty  and  determined  an  old  villain  as  ever 
“Como?”  said  Senor  Ignacio,  “our  profes-  sailed  the  West  Indies.  He  had  amassed  a large 
sion?”  shaking  his  forefinger  before  his  paper  fortune,  and  owned  several  tobacco  estates — pret- 
cigar  in  a deprecating  manner.  “Speak  for  ty  much  all  his  wealth  acquired  by  the  easy 
yourself,  amigo.”  trouble  of  holding  his  tongue.  Yet  his  greed 

“ Ah  ! true,”  the  other  went  on — “my  pro-  was  insatiable,  and  he  probably  would  have  sold 
fession.  The  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  toll  of  the  fingers  from  his  hands,  and  his  legs  and 
the  tropics,  the  right  of  search,  and  all  that  arms  with  them,  all  save  his  single  black  ball 
sort  of  buccaneering  pastime,  is  liable,  you  of  an  optic — which  was  invaluable  to  him — for 
know,  to  the  usual  risks.”  Here  he  inclined  doubloons.  In  fact,  this  feverish  thirst  after 
. his  head  to  one  side  and  gave  a slight  clack  to  gold,  which  always  raged  in  his  hot  veins,  had 

his  lips,  as  if  to  illustrate  in  a humorous  way  a induced  him  to  pay  Captain  Brand  a visit,  and 
man  choking  to  death  with  a knotted  rope  un-  we  shall  see  with  vvhat  result.  The  truth  is, 
der  his  ear.  “ However,  we  must  be  more  cau-  however,  that  Captain  Brand  was  the  only  man 
tious  in  future  and  retrieve  the  past  disasters,  of  his  numerous  villainous  acquaintance  alive 
for  there  are  still  on  the  sea  as  good  barks  as  for  whom  he  felt  the  least  dread.  He  knew  him 
ever  floated.”  to  be  bold,  skillful,  and  wary,  and  so  the  Don 

Captain  Brand  said  this  as  if  he  were  a mer-  had  a tolerably  positive  conviction  that  should 
chant  of  large  means  and  strict  integrity,  and  he  play  him  false,  his  own  neck  might  get  a 
was  about  to  enter  into  some  shrewd  commer-  wrench  in  the  garrote  while  he  was  throwing  the 
cial  speculation.  noose  for  his  coadjutor. 

“ Hum !”  murmured  Senor  Ignacio  while  To  return,  however,  to  the  pair  of  worthies 

pouring  out  another  little  glass  of  anisette,  sitting  in  conclave  in  the  Pirate’s  saloon:  the 

“Amigo  mio!  you  had  better  read  the  papers  Captain,  resuming  the  conversation,  observed  in 
from  Havana  before  you  talk  of  .another  cruise.”  a careless  tone,  quite  as  if  the  subject  under  dis- 

“ Oh  ! delighted  to  read  the  news,  quite  re-  cussion  was  a mere  ordinary  matter, 
freshing  to  get  a peep  at  the  world  after  being  “ When  will  this  swarm  of  hornets  be  down 

oooped  up  here  for  months!  Another  French  upon  us?” 

revolution ! Bonaparte  alive  yet ! A Patriot  The  Spaniard  blew  a thick  puff  of  smoke  from 

war ! Nelson  and  Villeneuve ! All  interest-  his  cigarrito,  and  still  holding  it  between  his 
ing.”  teeth,  while  his  eye  glittered  through  the  murky 

Thus  glancing  rapidly  over  the  prints,  pausing  cloud,  he  replied, 
at  times  at  a paragraph  that  arrested  his  atten-  “Perhaps  a fortnight,  a little  more  or  less.  I 

tion,  then  tossing  a paper  away  and  taking  up  left  St.  Jago  five  days  ago,  with  orders  from  the 
another,  till  suddenly  Captain  Brand’s  hand  Administrador  to  beat  up  this  side  of  the  island 
shook  with  passion  as  he  read  aloud : and  procure  information  for  the  English  con- 

“ His  Britannic  Majesty’s  squadron  has  been  sul.” 
augmented  on  the  West  India  station.  The  brig  “ Any  cruisers  down  that  way  ?” 

Fire  Fly , corvettes  Croaker  and  Joker , touched  “Ay!  the  corvette  Scourge  and  the  Snapper 

at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  on  the  second  in-  schooner ; they  arrived  the  night  before  I sailed.” 
stant,  bound  to  leeward.  We  also  learn  that  “Did  you  happen  to  see  their  officers,  amigo?” 

the  United  States  have  fitted  out  a squadron  of  “ 0,  si ! I had  a long  talk  with  the  Captain  of 

small  vessels,  called  the  Musquito  Fleet,  to  search  the  corvette  at  the  custom-house!” 
for  the  noted  pirate  Brand,  who  has  so  long  com-  “ Hola ! and  you  told  him — ” 

mitted  atrocities  among  the  islands.  He  was  “ Yes ! I showed  him  a chart  of  the  Isle  of 

last  chased  by  the  American  corvette  Scourge , Pines,  and  pointed  out  how  to  get  into  the  old 
off  Morant  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Jamaica,  hole!” 

but  escaped  during  the  night.  The  following  Here  the  pair  laughed  short  laughs,  when 

day  a shattered  boat  was  picked  up  which  had  Brand  continued  his  questions  with, 
been  cut  adrift  from  the  piratical  schooner,  con-  “And  how  did  he  take  the  bait?” 

taining  several  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  the  pi-  “ Hooked  him,  for  I heard  him  order  his  first 

rates.  One  of  the  latter  gave  such  information  lieutenant  to  be  ready  for  weighing  at  daylight, 
to  the  Captain  of  the  Scourge  as  leads  to  the  and  say  that  my  description  tallied  with  that  of 
hope  that  Brand’s  retreat  may  soon  be  discovered  the  dying  man  they  picked  up  in  the  Centipedes 
and.  his  nest  of  pirates  be  destroyed.  Recent  boat!”  replied  the  Tuerto,  with  a chuckle, 
advices  from  Principe  state  that  a vessel  loaded  “ Bueno !”  exclaimed  the  Pirate,  as  his  face 

with  valuable  merchandise  struck  on  the  Cavallo  assumed  an  unwonted  sternness,  while  he  rested 
Reef  and  went  down.  The  crew,  however,  five  his  cheek  on  his  left  hand  with  the  elbow  on  the 
in  number,  were  rescued,  but  on  landing  were  table,  and  slipped  his  right  into  the  pocket  of 
identified  by  the  mate  of  the  English  bark  Tri-  his  trowsers. 

dent  as  a portion  of  the  men  who  robbed  that  “Bueno!  amigo  mio!  But  how  do  I know  but 

vessel  and  murdered  the  master  and  several  of  you  may  have  made  a little  mistake,  and  de- 
the  passengers.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  scribed  another  haunt  besides  the  Island  of 
among  the  latter  were  two  sisters,  who  leaped  Pines,  off  in  this  direction  ?” 
overboard  and  were  drowned,  to  save  them-  There  was  the  faintest  click  of  a noise  in  the 

selves  the  horror  of  a more  cruel  fate.  The  Captain’s  pocket  ns  he  spoke,  but  not  so  faint 
men  alluded  to,  who  were  wrecked  in  the  brig  but  that  it  vibrated  on  the  ear  of  the  Spaniard, 
off  Principe,  were  sent  in  chains  to  Havana,  and  and,  pushing  back  his  chair  a foot  or  two  from 
were  yesterday  publicly  garroted  in  the  Plaza  of  the  table,  he  raised  his  right  hand,  the  fore- 
Moro  Castle.  fingers  and  thumb  slightly  bent  inward,  but 

grasping  a iewel-hilted  knife,  whose  dim,  blue 
blade  glimmered  up  the  loose  sleeve.  There 
CHAPTER  XI.  was  nothing  threatening,  apparently,  in  the 

.j-.--. „ „„„  movement,  though  the  two  villains  looked  at 

Conversation  in  sleeves  and  pockets.  each  other  with  a cold,  murderous,  unflinching 

Captain  Brand  laid  down  the*papcr  without  glare, 
a sign  of  outward  emotion,  and. nodded  his  head  The  Don  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence ; 

several  times  at  tho-oh$-lii}^%Mnt}i)Cing  him.  and  he  said,  in  a low,  hissing  tone, 

Hjj  |l}<ji  c* tumciL  hiiqicrfumcd.  hqnjikpxpjiijffj . Hi  ‘ j^aldito  1 Because  I had  a little  account  of 

plata  to  settle  with  you  before  the  men-o’-war 
should  roast  you  out ! But  beware ! Capitano 
mio ! I left  a little  will  at  St.  Jago  with  direc- 
tions where  to  find  me  in  case  I did  not  return 
in  a certain  time!” 

“Ho,  compadre ! how  very  cautious  with  your 
friends ! Why,  what  has  put  such  thoughts  into 
your  head  ? Diavolo ! we  have  stood  by  one  an- 
other too  long  to  separate  now!  There!  my 
hand  upon  it  I” 

Saying  this  Captain  Brand’s  whole  manner 
changed,  and  drawing  his  hand  from  his  pocket 
he  reached  over  toward  his  companion.  The 
Don,  however,  watched  him  narrowly,  and  his 
eye  shot  out  a wary  sparkle  as  he  withdrew  his 
hand,  when  cautiously  putting  forth  his  own 
left,  he  touched  the  cold,  thin,  brown  fingers  to 
those  of  the  man  before  him.  This  operation 
ended,  he  quietly  sipped  a few  drops  of  anisette 
and  rolled  and  lighted  another  paper  cigar. 

“Well,  amigo!  let  us  now  proceed  to  busi- 
ness,” said  Brand,  gayly,  “for  dinner  will  soon 
be  ready,  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  How 
stands  the  account?” 

“ The  papers  are  on  board  the  felucca,  and  it 
will  be  more  convenient  when  the  settlement  is 
' made  to  come  on  board  with  the  money.  How 
would  to-morrow  morning  do  ? There’s  no  huT- 
ry.” 

“ Just  as  you  choose,  friend  of  my  soul ! The 
doubloons,  or  the  silk,  or  broadcloth  is  ready  for 
you  at  any  moment.  Pay  you  in  any  thing  ex- 
cept the  delicious  wines  of  France.  Bueno !” 
lie  added,  pulling  out  a splendid  gold  repeater, 
with  a marquis’s  coronet  on  the  chased  back. 
“And  now,  amigo ! accept  this  little  token  into 
the  bargain.” 

Don  Ignacio’s  fiery  eye  twinkled  with  greed ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a moment,  when,  giving  a 
quick  glance  at  the  coronet  and  coat  of  arms,  he 
waved  his  forefinger  gently  to  and  fro  and  shook 
his  head. 

“What!  No?  Why  you  know  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  old  Tol 
de  rol  de  riddle  rol — what  was  his  name  ? He 
gave  it  me,  you  kno\y,  together  with  some  oth- 
er trinkets,  for  saving  his  life — a — you  remem- 
ber? Very  generous  old  gentleman — noble- 
man indeed — he  was.  May  he  live  a thousand 
years,  or  more,  if  he  can !” 

Ay,  Don  Ignacio  did  remember  the  circum- 
stance attending  that  generous  transaction,  and 
he  remembered  to  have  heard  also  that  the 
Captain-General  made  a present  of  all  his  mon- 
ey and  jewels  with  the  point  of  a broad  blade 
quivering  at  his  throat.  He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  allusion  to  this  interesting  episode,  but 
he  smiled  meaningly,  and  went  on  with  his 
cigar. 

“Not  take  it,  eh  ? Well,  amigo,  I must  look 
you  up  something  else;  but  now  for  dinner. 
Babette,  clear  away  for  dinner.  Here  are  the 
keys  of  the  wine-cellar.  The  best,  my  beauty, 
and  plenty  of  it.”  Then  turning  to  his  com- 
panion: “Suppose  we  take  a stroll  to  the  Ti- 
ger’s Trap ; the  sun  is  sinking,  and  a walk  will 
give  us  an  appetite  for  the  turtle-soup — varaa- 
nos !” 

CHAPTER  XII. 

DOCTOR  AND  PRIEST. 

While  Captain  Brand  and  Don  Ignacio  San- 
chez walked  pleasantly  along  the  pebbly  shore 
of  the  clear  blue  inlet  to  the  Tiger’s  Trap,  let 
us,  too,  saunter  amidst  the  habitations  which 
sheltered  the  Pirate’s  haunt.  Apart  from  the 
mat-sheds  of  the  shelly  cove  of  the  basin,  where 
the  Centipede  and  Panchita  werq  anchored,  there 
was  a nest  of  red-tiled  buildings  which  served 
the  crew  of  the  former  vessel  for  a dwelling 
when  in  port.  It  was  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
little  sandy  plateau,  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the 
water,  and  shaded  by  a cluster  of  palm-trees ; 
while  in  the  rear  was  a dense  jungle  of  canes 
and  bushes,  through  which  led  numerous  paths 
to  a small  lagoon  beyond.  The  buildings  w’ere 
of  one  story,  construct  ed  of  loose  stones,  the  holes 
plastered  with  yellow  clay,  with  broad,  project- 
ing eaves  extending  over  roughly-built  piazzas. 
Seated  at  table  in  a room  in  one  of  these  build- 
ings we  have  described  were  two  men.  One,  the 
shorter  of  the  two,  was  dressed  in  a long,  loose, 
bombazine  cassock,  girded  about  his  waist  by 
a white  rope,  which  fell  in  knotted  ends  over 
his  knees.  Around  his  open  neck  was  hung  a 
string  of  black  ebony  beads,  hooked  on  to  a 
heavy  gold  cross  which  rested  on  his  capacious 
breast,  and  which  the  wearer  was  continually 
feeling  and  occasionally  pressing  to  his  lips.  His 
face  was  dark  and  sensual — thick,  unctuous  lips, 
a flat  nose,  and  large  black  eyes — while  a glossy 
fringe  of  raven  hair  went  like  a thick  curtain  all 
around  his  head,  only  leaving  a bluish-white 
round  patch  on  the  shaved  crown.  This  indi- 
vidual was  the  Padre  Ricardo,  who,  for  some 
good  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  had  left  his 
clerical  duties  in  his  native  city  of  Yera  Cruz 
and  taken  service  with  Captain  Brand.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  leaving — and  rather  abrupt- 
ly,  too — was  for  thrusting  a cuchillo  into  the 
heart  of  his  own  father,  who  had  reported  him 
to  his  superior  for  his  licentiousness.  The  Pa- 
dre, however,  always  declared  that  he  was  actu- 
ated entirely  by  filial  duty  in  killing  his  old  par- 
ent, to  save  him  the  pain  and  disgrace  which 
would  have  followed  the  exposure  of  his  son! 
He  still  clung  to  the  priestly  calling,  and  prided 
himself  upon  his  fasts  and  vigils,  and  never 
omitted  the  smallest  forms  or  penances ; and 
said  mass  from  Avc  Maria  in  the  early  morning 
to  Angelas  at  vesper  time  in  the  evening.  For 
Captain  Brand  he  was  always  ready  to  shrive  a 
dying  pirate — and  pretty  busy  he  was,  too,  at 
times — or  hear  the  confession  of  one  with  a 
troubled  conscience  in  sound  health ; which,  if 
important  to  the  safety  or  well-being  of  the  fra- 
ternity, he  took  a quiet  opportunity  of  impart- 
ing to  his  superior  in  command,  ln^these  pur^ 

suits  he  not  only  made  himself  useful  to  Captain 

Brand,  but  he  became  more  or  less  his  confi- 
dant and  adviser;  and  seemed  to  maintain  his 
influence  by  ghostly  advice  over  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  the  men.  The  Padre,  however, 
utterly  detested  the  sea,  and  never  touched  his 
soft  feet  in  the  water  if  he  could  by  any  possi- 
bility avoid  it;  but  since  he  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  on  the  island,  and  no  end  of  prayers 
for  his  amusement  when  in  charge  of  the  haunt 
— as  he  was — to  look  out  for  the  people  who 
were  left  when  the  Centipede  sailed  on  a cruise, 
he  thus  passed  the  time  in  a delightfully  ngree- 
able  manner. 

The  companion  who  sat  opposite  to  the  Padre 
was  a tall,  gaunt,  cadaverous  person,  evidently  of 

French  extraction,  with  something  kind  and  hu- 
man about  his  face ; but  yet  the  physiognomy 
expressed  the  utmost  determination  of  charac- 
ter— such  a heart  and  eye  as  could  perform  a 
delicate  surgical  operation  without  a flutter  of  ; 

nerve  or  eyelid,  and  who  would  stand  before  a 
leveled  pistol  looking  calmly  down  the  barrel  *| 

as  the  hammer  fell.  His  face  was  intellectual, 
and  he  never  smiled.  His  whole  appearance 
portrayed  a thorough  seaman.  Where  he  came 
from  no  one  knew ; nor  did  he  ever  open  his 
lips,  even  to  the  Captain,  with  a reason  for  taking 
service  among  his  band.  All  known  was  that 
ho  landed  from  a slaver  at  St.  Jago,  and  was 
engaged  by  Don  Ignacio  to  serve  professionally 
with  Brand  to  assist  the  Patriots  on  the  Span- 
ish Main.  When,  however,  he  reached  the 
rendezvous  of  the  pirates,  and  discovered  that 
they  were  altogether  a different  sort  of  patriots 
than  he  had  bargained  for,  he  nevertheless  made 
no  objections  to  remain,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance ; only  stipulating  that  he  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  their 
proceedings.  Here,  then,  he  remained  for  near- 
ly three  years,  attending  to  the  sick  or  wounded, 
taking  no  interest  in  the  accounts  of  the  exploits 
of  the  freebooters  around  him — rarely,  indeed, 
holding  speech  with  any  one  save  his  room-mate, 
the  Padre,  or  occasionally  a dinner  or  a walk 
with  Captain  Brand.  On  the  last  expedition, 
however,  of  the  Centipede  he  had  been  induced 
to  go  on  board,  so  that  he  might  become  a check 
and  guard  over  the  brutal  ruffian  who  had  been 
placed  temporarily  in  command ; but,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  his  influence  had  been  of  little 
avail. 

There  was  yet  another  occupant  of  the  room 
inhabited  by  the  Doctor  and  Padre  Ricardo ; and 
a low  moaning  ciy  caused  the  former  to  rise 
quietly  from  his  chair  and  approach  the  low 
iron  bedstead  on  his  side  of  the  lodging.  There, 
beneath  a light  gauze  mosquito-net,  lay  our  poor 
little  Henri — his  once  round,  rosy,  innocent  face 
now  pale  and  thin,  with  a red  spot  on  each  cheek, 
and  a dark,  soft  line  beneath  the  closed  eyes. 
Uneasily  he  moved  in  his  fitful  slumber;  and 
putting  his  little  hands  together  as  if  in  pray- 
er, he  murmured,  “Oh!  mama,  mama!”  Be- 
side the  bed  stood  an  unglazed  jar  of  lemonade, 
together  with  a phial  and  a spoon.  The  Doctor 
drew  nigh,  and,  gently  pasiuvig  aside  the  curtain, 
stood  looking  at  the  chita  for  some  minutes. 
Presently  the  little  sick  boy  feebly  stretched  out 
his  delicate,  thin  limbs,  and  unclosed  his  eyes. 

Oh!  how  dim,  and  sad,  and  touching  was  that 
look,  as  he  gave  a timid,  half-wild  stare,  and 
then,  closing  the  lids  tight  together,  the  hot 
drops  bubbled  out  and  coursed  slowly  down  his 
tender  cheeks. 

The  Doctor,  with  the  gentleness  of  a woman, 
bent  over  him,  and  taking  up  his  poor,  limp 
little  hand,  he  remained  feeling  the  fluttering 
pulse  and  catching  the  hot  breath  on  his  dark 
cheeks.  As  if  communing  with  himself — as  a 
glow  of  compassion  lighted  up  his  care-worn  vis- 
age, he  muttered,  “By  the  great  and  good  God 
who  hears  me,  if  I save  this  child  I will  restore 
him  to  his  heart-broken  mother!”  He  sank 
down  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside  as  he  made 
his  vow,  and  letting  the  little  hand  rest  on  the 
bed,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  large  bony  hands. 

What  thoughts  passed  through  that  man’s  mind 
none  but  the  Almighty  knows;  but  when  he 
arose  his  stern  features  had  resumed  their  wont- 
ed expression,  and  pouring  a little  lemonade 
in  a glass  he  held  it  to  the  sleeper’s  lips.  Then 
moving  noiselessly  back  to  the  table,  lie  said,  in 
a low  tone, 

“ Padre,  the  boy  will  live.  His  fever  is  leav- 
ing him,  and  he  will  get  well.” 

“ Ave  Maria  Santissima !”  ejaculated  the  Pa- 
dre, crossing  himself  and  kissing  his  cross,  “I 
pray  for  him ! You  must  give  him  to  me,  Doc- 
tor. I will  make  him  a little  priest,  and  he 
shall  swing  the  censer  and  chant  the  Misericor- 
dia  when  I get  the  new  chapel  built.” 

“Time  enough  to  think  of  that,  mi  Padre, 
when  he  gets  strong  again.  But  just  now  all 
the  prayers  you  can  say  for  him  will  do  him  no 
good,  and  so  I hope  you  won’t  put  yourself  to 
the  trouble.” 

“ Cierto,  amigo,  Doctor ; but  don’t  sneer  at 
the  prayers  of  the  Church.  They  do  good; 
they  ease  the  soul  and  soothe  the  pangs  of  Pur- 
gatory'.” 

“ Ah ! and  how  long  do  you  expect  to  stop 
in  Purgatory  ?” 

“Ave  purissima!  What  a question  to  ask 
your  pious  and  devout  Padre  Ricardo !” 

“Question  the  devil  when  you  want  fire,” 
retorted  the  Doctor,  as  he  opened  a book  lying 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dialogue.  His  companion  quietly  helped  him- 
self to  a measure  of  pure  gin  and  unclasped 
the  covers  of  his  richly-bound  missal. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  their  conversation 
ceased  when  a hoarse  hum  of  many  voices  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  sheds  without, 
mingled  with  shouts  in  all  tongues  and  up- 
roarious laughter. 

“Diavolo!”  said  the  Doctor,  looking  out  of 
nhJdiiiehJ  kvSkaonFp  Ftlie  people  have  knocked 
off  wadi  and  aip  coming  home  Jo  their  supper. 
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They  seem  to  have  brought  some  of  the  crew 
of  the  felucca  with  them  too.  We  shall  have 
a loud  night  of  it,  for  the  Captain  has  sent  them 
a pipe  of  wine  and  a barrel  of  rum  to  carouse 
with.” 

“ Pobre  citos ! They  have  had  a hard  time 
of  it  during  the  summer;  short  of  rum,  and  wa- 
ter too,  I hear,  and  they  need  refreshment  and 
repose.  So  many  of  my  poor  flock  killed  too 
by  that  savage  American  corvette,  and  I not 
near  to  administer  the  last  consolations  and 
holy  rites,”  sighed  the  Padre,  ns  he  kissed  the 
crucifix  and  bowed  his  head.  “ There  is  Lascar 
Joe  too  among  the  missing!  He  refused  the 
Sacrament,  infidel  as  he  was,  the  day  before  he 
sailed;  but  what  turtle-soup  he  made!”  The 
Padre  hereupon  sighed  deeply  again,  but  whether 
for  the  loss  of  the  Lascar  or  the  soup  no  one 
knows. 

The  noise  without  increased ; the  rattle  of 
crockery,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  the  moving  of 
feet,  and  all  the  sounds  of  hungry,  boisterous 
sailors  at  table.  Soon,  too,  a shout  or  cheer 
would  be  heard,  then  a verse  of  a song,  roars 
of  laughter,  and  now  and  then  the  tinkle  of  a 
guitar  struck  by  vigorous  fingers  in  waltz  or  fan- 
dango. 

“ Merci !”  muttered  the  Doctor,  as  he  looked 
compassionately  at  the  sick  child  on  the  bed, 
“ those  noisy  devils  will,  I fear,  disturb  the  little 
boy,  and  it’s  as  hot  here  too,  Padre,  as  the  place 
we  all  are  going  to.” 

“It  is  warm,  my  son!”  he  replied,  as  his 
thick,  nnctuous  lips  parted  with  a smile  at  his 
companion’s  allusion  to  another  and  a hotter 
place ; “ but  I think  our  good  Capitano  would 
have  a cot  slung  for  my  little  priest  in  the  sa- 
loon of  the  big  building  there.  It  is  always  cool 
on  the  crag,  you  know !” 

“ Ah  ! perhaps  he  will  f ’ said  the  Doctor,  re- 
flectively ; “I’ll  see  about  it.” 

Stepping  again  to  the  bedside  of  the  little 
sufferer,  he  laid  a hand  gently  on  his  forehead, 
where  the  soft  curls  lay  in  confusion  about  his 
temples,  and  then  quickly  touching  his  pulse  he 
regarded  him  attentively  for  a few  moments, 
while  at  the  same  time  a light  glow  of  perspira- 
tion came  faintly  over  the  innocent  face  and 
spread  itself  down  the  neck. 

“ His  fever  is  breaking!  Grace  h Dieu !”  whis- 
pered the  Doctor  to  the  Padre ; “his  breath  is 
regular  and  cool,  and  he  is  sleeping  sweetly. 
Now,  if  you  like,  we  will  go  to  see  the  Captain  ; 
and  if  he  consents,  I will  carry  the  child  when 
he  wakes  to  the  dwelling.”  The  Doctor  care- 
fully closed  the  door  of  the  room  as  he  and  his 
companion  stepped  out  into  the  open  court- 
yard and  moved  toward  the  spacious  sheds  be- 
yond. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

ON  Monday,  April  23,  in  the  Senate,  President  Bu- 
chanan transmitted  copies  of  the  instructions  given  to 
Mr.  M'Lane,  when  Minister  to  China.  The  Postmaster- 
General  was  called  upon  for  copies  of  the  contracts  exe- 
cuted with  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Vanderbilt,  respective- 
ly, for  carrying  the  mails. In  the  House,  Mr.  Sher- 

man suggised  that  time  might  be  saved  if  gentlemen 
were  willing  to  discuss  the  tariff,  and  kindred  topics,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  But  a motion  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
that  when  the  House  adjourn,  it  be  to  Thursday,  was  ve- 
toed, and  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Mr.  Avery  defended  Southern  rights  from  Republican  ag- 
gression, and  Mr.  Morrell  argued  that  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  was  a necessity,  that  the  part  of  the  public  debt 
which  falls  due  in  1S6S  may  be  met. 

On  Tuesday,  April  24,  the  Senate  was  not  in  session. 
The  House  transacted  no  business,  the  session  be- 
ing occupied  with  debates  on  the  slavery  and  tariff  ques- 

On  Wednesday,  April  25,  the  Senate  not  being  in  ses- 
sion, in  the  House,  a b ll  was  introduced  providing  that 
newspaper  and  periodical  vendors  may  receive  packages 
by  mail  at  pro  rata  rates  of  freight.  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  several  Republican  members,  including  Mr. 
Corwin,  of  Ohio,  delivered  their  views  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

On  Thursday,  April  26,  in  the  Senate,  several  executive 
communications  were  received,  nmongthein  the  report  of 
Mr.  Crosby  relative  to  the  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  respecting  the  occupation  of  the 
island  of  San  Juan.  Some  unimportant  business  was 

transacted,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  till  Monday. 

In  the  House  a discussion  took  place  on  the  slavery 
question. 

On  Friday,  April  27,  in  the  House,  the  Senate  not  be- 
ing in  session,  a resolution  was  offered  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  communicate  to  the  Military  Commit- 
tee a full  plan  of  the  floating  steam  battery,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  lias  been  in 
progress  of  construction  at  Hoboken  for  some  years  past, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Messrs.  Stevens.  Ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  reception  of  the  resolution,  and 
no  action  was  taken  on  it.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
half  a dozen  political  speeches  were  made. 

THE  CHARLESTON  CONVENTION. 

At  the  City  of  Charleston,  on  April  23,  1860,  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  assembled  at  noon.  There 
was  a full  attendance  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  Smalley, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee.  Francis  B.  Flour- 
noy, of  Arkansas,  was  chosen  temporary  Chairman,  and 
returned  thanks  for  the  honor.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanckeli,  of  Charleston.  William  F.  Ritchie, 
of  Virginia,  was  appointed  temporary  Secretary.  After 
a warm  dispute  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  read  a letter 
from  the  Wood  delegation  from  New  York,  Mr.  Cook, 
of  Ohio,  offered  a resolution  to  appoint  a committee  on 
permanent  organization.  Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi, 
offered  an  amendment  that  the  committee  shall  consist 
only  of  members  from  States  from  which  there  is  no  con- 
test. Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  spoke  in  favor  of  har- 
mony, and  urged  gentlemen  to  keep  calm  and  preserve 
order.  Mr.  Cochrane  did  not  desire  any  thing  but  a fair 
hearing.  Mr.  Cook,  of  Ohio,  offered  a resolution  exclud- 
ing only  New  York  and  Illinois  from  participating  in  the 
organization,  the  entire  delegations  being  contested.  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Missouri,  protested  that  the.resolution  was  out 
of  order;  that  no  State  should  be  excluded  whose  delega- 
tions have  been  admitted  to  the  floor.  (Cheering  and  ex- 
citement.) Mr.  Cook  contended  that  those  who  were  ad- 
I mitted  to  the  floor  had  a right  to  participate  in  all  the 
i acts  of  organization  except  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
' tials.  A long  debate  followed,  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Judge  Meek,  of  Alabama,  and  Barksdale,  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Cessna  offered  an  amendment  that  two 
committees,  one  on  organization,  and  one  on  credentials, 
bo  appointed,  Illinois  and  New  York  to  be  excluded 
from  the  latter.  Tly*.]>reviqiis  question  was  called,  and 
the  resolution  adopter  by  aye*  254,  noejj  44. 

The  vote  on  excludingtlfe  New  York  ahd  Illinois  del- 


ginia,  15;  Georgia,  10;  Alabama,  9 ; Louisiana,  6;  Mis- 
sissippi, 7;  Texas,  4;  California.  2.  Balance  all  in  the 
affirmative.  Ayes,  244 ; nays,  6i.  A resolution  was  in- 
troduced requesting  the  delegates  from  New  York  and 
Illinois  not  to  participate  in  the  organization  until  the 
right  to  the  seats  of  the  delegates  is  settled.  A motion 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  carried— ayes,  259; 
nays,  44.  On  this  motion  the  vote  was  nearly  the  same 
as  the  previous  one,  except  that  Virginia  voted  in  the 
affirmative  and  Arkansas  in  the  negative. 

The  States  were  called  for  the  names  of  the  Committee 
on  Organization  and  Credentials,  and  were  appointed  by 
the  delegations. 

A resolution  was  offered  requesting  the  credentials  to 
be  handed  to  Secretary  Fisher,  of  Virginia,  and  demanded 
that  Fernando  Wood's  letter  be  now  read  and  referred  to 
the  (Committee  on  Credentials.  Mr.  Cochrane  moved 
that  it  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee,  with- 
out a reading.  After  much  excitement  it  was  adopted. 
The  credentials  having  been  handed  to  the  Committee, 
on  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  at  three  until  ten 
o'clock  the  following  day. 

Til®  ORGANIZATION. 

On  the  following  day,  April  24,  the  National  Democrat- 
ic Convention  reassembled  at  ten  o’clock. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  reported 
in  favor  of  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  for  President,  and  one 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  from  eacli  State  in  the 
Union.  Those  of  New  York  are,  Erastus  Corning  and  J. 
Edward  Coop;  Maryland,  W.  D.  Bowie  and  B.  F.  Lowe; 
Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Cunningham  and  F.  Van  Zandt 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  also  re- 
ported an  additional  rule,  to  wit:  That  in  any  State  in 
which  it  has  not  been  provided  or  directed  by  its  State 
Convention  bow  its  vote  may  be  given,  the  Convention 
will  recognize  the  right  of  each  delegate  to  cast  his  indi- 
vidual veto. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a strong  appeal  for 
harmony.  If  harmony  did  not  prevail  here,  the  nomi- 
nations to  be  made  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  recorded  when  brought  before  the  people.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  rule.  Every  delegate  should  he  per- 
mitted to  cast  his  vote  in  accordance  with  his  convictions 
and  those  of  his  constituents.  Pennsylvania  had  never 
voted  as  a unit  except  when  their  sentiment  was  unani- 
mous. He  closed  by  demanding  the  previous  question, 
and  the  vote  was  then  taken  on  that  part  of  the  report 
relating  to  presiding  officers,  and  it  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Flournoy,  the  temporary  Chairman,  then  returned 
thanks,  counseling  moderation  and  harmony.  We  aro 
all  marching  under  one  flag.  The  Democratic  party  has 
but  one  flag — the  flag  of  our  country.  He  denounced 
sectionalism,  and  hoped  no  more  allusions  would  bo  made 
to  such  divisions. 

Caleb  cushing’s  address. 

lion.  Caleb  Cushing  was  then  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vention, amidst  tumultuous  applause. 

When  the  cheering  subsided  General  Cushing  address- 
ed the  Convention  as  follows ; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,— I respectfully  ten- 
der to  you  my  most  earnest  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  honor  which  you  have  this  day  done  me  in  appoint- 
ing roe  to  preside  over  your  deliberations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a responsible  duty  imposed,  much  more  than  a 
high  honor  conferred.  In  the  discharging  of  that  duty, 
in  the  direction  of  business  and  of  debate,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  order,  it  shall  bo  my  constant  endeavor 
faithfully  and  impartially  to  officiate  here  as  your  min- 
ister, and  not  humbly  to  reflect  your  will.  In  a great 
deliberative  assembly  like  this  it  is  not  the  presiding  of- 
ficer in  whom  the  strcngtli  resides.  It  is  not  his  strength, 
but  yours — your  intelligence — your  sense  of  order — your 
instinct  of  self-respect.  I rely,  gentlemen,  confidently 
upon  you,  not  upon  myself,  for  the  prompt  and  parlia- 
mentary dispatch  of  the  business  of  this  Convention. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  come  here  from  the  green  hills  of 
the  Eastern  States,  from  the  rich  States  of  the  imperial 
centre,  from  the  sun-lighted  plains  of  the  South,  from 
the  fertile  States  of  the  mighty  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  golden  shores  of  the  distant  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. [Loud  cheers.]  You  have  come  hither  in  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  functions  of  a free  people,  to  par- 
ticipate, to  aid  in  the  election  of  the  future  rulers  of  the 
republic.  You  do  this  as  the  representatives  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party — of  that  great  party  of  the  Union  whose 
proud  mission  it  is  to  maintain  the  public  liberties,  to 
reconcile  popular  freedom  for  constitutional  order,  to 
maintain  the  sacred  reserved  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States.  [Loud  and  long-continued  applause.]  To  stand, 
in  a word,  the  perpetual  sentinels  of  the  outposts  of  the 
Constitution.  [Cries  of  “That's  the  talk!"  and  loud 
and  enthusiastic  cheering.]  Ours,  gentlemen,  is  tiie 
motto  inscribed  on  that  scroll  in  the  hands  of  the  monu- 
mental statue  of  the  great  statesman  of  South  Carolina — 
“ Truth,  Justice,  and  the  Constitution."  [Loud  cheers.] 
Opposed  to  us  are  those  who  labor  to  overthrow  the  Con- 
stitution, under  the  false  and  insidious  pretense  of  sup- 
porting it;  those  who  are  aiming  to  produce  in  this 
ci  untry  a permanent  sectional  conspiracy— a traitorous 
sectional  conspiracy — of  one  half  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  against  the  other  half;  those  who,  impelled  by 
the  stupid  and  half-insane  spirit  of  faction  and  fanati- 
cism, would  hurry  our  land  on  to  revolution  and  to  civil 
war.  These,  the  banded  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  it 
is  the  part,  the  high  and  noble  part,  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  Union  to  withstand,  to  strike  down,  and  to  conquer. 
Ay,  that  is  our  part,  and  we  will  do  it  in  the  name  of  our 
dear  country — with  the  help  of  God  we  will  do  it.  [Loud 
and  enthusiastic  cheers.)  Ay,  we  will  do  it ; for,  gen- 
tlemen, we  will  not  distrust  ourselves;  we  will  not  de- 
spair of  the  genius  of  our  country;  we  ttill  continue  to 
repose  with  undoubting  faith  in  the  good  providence  of 
Almighty  God.  [Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  Cushing  was  again  loudly  cheered  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address. 

UNIT  VOTING. 

A warm  debate  sprang  up  on  the  rule  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Organization,  in  which  Messrs.  Richard- 
son, M’Cork,  Cessna,  of  Pennsylvania;  Barry,  of  Missis- 
sippi; Josiah  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  others 
took  part.  Several  of  the  Southern  delegates  opposed 
the  rule.  Mr.  Randall  also  opposed  it,  declaring  that  cer- 
tain refractory  members  in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
proposed  to  violate  and  misrepresent  their  constituents 
in  voting  for  Douglas,  whose  nomination,  in  his  opinion, 
would  lead  to  certain  defeat.  He  then  went  into  a review 
of  the  action  of  preceding  Democratic  Conventions  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Richardson  rose  to  reply,  and  asked 
Mr.  Randall  who  made  him  an  expounder  of  Democratic 
principles  and  freedom?  How  long  had  the  gentleman 
been  in  the  Democratic  ranks?  This  caused  cries  of 
“Order"  and  great  excitement.  Several  persons  rose  to 
points  of  order.  The  Chairman  decided  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  then  changed  his 
decision  denying  his  right.  Mr.  Richardson,  standing 
on  a chair  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  with  his  sleeves  roll- 
ed up,  and  determined  to  be  heard,  was  finally  allowed 
to  go  on,  and  again  attacked  Mr.  Randall  ns  having  re- 
cently come  into  the  fold,  alluding  to  his  political  ante- 
cedents as  entitling  his  opinions  on  Democracy  to  but 
little  consideration.  Ho  did  not  desire,  after  a life's 
service  in  the  cause,  to  be  reproved  by  the  recruits  of 
yesterday.  [Applause.]  The  question  was  called  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  rule  relative  to  the  right  of 
members  of  each  delegation  to  vote  ns  they  think  proper, 
unless  instructed  by  the  convention  that  appointed  them. 
During  the  calling  of  the  roll  the  greatest  excitement 
existed.  The  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Indiana  delega- 
tions protested  against  the  announcement  of  the  Chair- 
man, giving  the  votes  of  the  several  States  ns  a unit 
against  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  Ten  of  the  twelve  Ten- 
nessee delegates  were  opposed  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  vote  of  that  State  had  been  recorded.  The  vote  was 
finally  announced  as  follows:  ayes,  101;  nays,  198.  So 
the  rule  was  adopted,  and  the  majority  of  a delegation 
can  not  compel  the  minority  to  vote  with  them  as  a unit 
unless  instructed  by  the  convention  that  appointed  them. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PLATFORM. 

The  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  on 
resolutions  and  a platform  was  then  called  up,  and  an 
■ ainfendment  offered  that  no  balloting  be  allowed  for  Pres- 
'JSwt  or  Vice-President  until  the  committee  have  made 


their  report.  A vote  was  first  taken  on  the  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  which  was  adopt- 
ed. The  committee  was  then  appointed.  The  vote  on 
the  rule  against  unit  voting  is  regarded  as  a test  vote. 
The  vote  to  lay  it  on  the  table  was  as  follows: 


Massachusetts C 

Pennsylvania 14 

Delaware lj 

Maryland S| 

Virginia 15 

North  Carolina 7 

South  Carolina 8 

Georgia 10 

Florida. 


Alabama 9 

Louisiana 6 

Mississippi 7 

Texas 4 

Arkansas 1 

Missouri 2 

California 2 j 

Oregon 


Total  ayes,  101 ; nays,  all  the  balance  of  the  States,  198. 


OTHER  MATTERS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

After  the  Committee  on  Platform  was  announced,  the 
motion  was  renewed  on  the  proposition  that  no  ballot- 
ing shall  take  place  until  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Platform  be  adopted.  A motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table  was  rejected — ayes,  321 . nays,  9704.  The  vote 
was  then  taken  on  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
acclamation.  A long  debate  then  ensued  on  the  propo 
sition  to  limit  members  from  speaking  more  than  once 
on  the  same  subject,  and  It  was  finally  laid  ovet  till  to- 
morrow.  The  President  was  directed  to  invite  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  open  the  Convention  with  prayer,  J cage 
Meet  presented  the  Alabama  platform,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Platform  The  Committee 
on  Credentials  anno  inced  that  they  would  not  be  able  »o 
report  before  the  following  morning  The  Convention 
adjourned. 

SPEECHES  NOT  TO  BE  LIMITED, 

On  Wednesday,  25tn,  the  Convention  mot  at  ten 
o’clock. 

The  resolution  restricting  speakeis  to  fifteen  minutes, 
and  but  once  on  the  same  suojeet,  was  taken  up,  debated, 
and  rejected  -ayes,  120:  nays,  !2I 

A Southern  delegate  demanded  tnat  there  should  be 
no  gag  law  on  any  subject. 

A resolution  wao  adopted  limiting  speaking  to  fifteen 
minutes  on  all  subject?  excepc  the  platform,  and  on  that 
the  -ule  of  the  House  ot  Representatives  will  apply,  Dm 
iting  each  speake'  to  one  cour. 

THE  REJECTED  DELEGATIONS. 

Tlio  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  that  the  sitting 
delegates  from  New  Yoik  (anti  Wood),  Illinois,  Masea 
chnsetts,  and  Maryland  (the  mttei  T.  M.  Lannaben  and 
Robert  J.  Brent),  are  entitled  to  their  seats 

The  report  of  the  minority  o*  the  committee  was  pre- 
sented. It  is  signed  by  the  members  ol  the  committee 
from  Alabama,  California,  Arkansas.  Texas,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi,  and  recommend?  that  one  naif  of  each  of  tne 
New  York  contestants  be  admitted  to  the  Convention, 
each  to  cas*  1*1  votes. 

The  announcement  of  the  result  was  received  with 
cheers  and  great  excitement 

A resolution  to  admit  the  Wood  delegates  to  honorable 
seats  on  the  flooi  added  to  tne  excitement,  but  the  reso 
lution  was  finally  laid  ever  uudei  the  rule 

A vote  was  fir?  taken  on  the  Illinois  question,  and  the 
Douglas  delegates  were  admitted 

The  vote  was  next  *ake&  on  the  Maryland  question, 
and  Messrs.  Brent  and  Lannahen  were  awarded  seats. 

A vote  wa?  taken  by  State*  on  tne  minority  report  of 
the  Committee  to  divide  the  votes  between  the  two  New 
York  delegations. 

The  States  that  voted  aye  were:  North  Carolina,  6; 
Georgia,  10;  Virginia,  3[  Missouri,  1;  Alabama,  9; 
Mississippi,  7;  Texas,  4;  Tennessee,  9 California,  3r; 
Arkansas,  3.  Ayes,  65  nays,  210.  So  the  Dean  Rich- 
mond delegates  were  admitted,  and  the  Wood  delegates 
excluded. 

After  some  other  business  the  Convention,  at  seven 
o’clock,  adjourned. 

NO  PLATFORM  YET. 

On  Thursday,  April  26,  nothing  was  done  in  the  Con- 
vention as  the  Committee  on  Platform  had  not  reported. 
Several  resolutions  were  introduced  and  referred  to  them. 

On  Friday,  27th,  three  reports  were  made  from  the 
Committee  on  Platform — the  first  by  a majority  of  the 
Committee,  affirming  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
protect  slavery  in  the  Territories;  another  by  a minority 
of  the  Committee  Baying  nothing  about  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  hut  indorsing  the  Drcd  Scott  decision ; and  a 
third  by  Ben.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  simply  indors- 
ing (which  all  the  others  do)  the  Cincinnati  Platform. 
The  three  reports  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Avery 
(N.  C.),  Payne  (Ohio),  Butler  (Mass.),  Johnson  (Md.), 
and  others.  Mr.  Cochrane  (N.  Y.)  offered  a new  Plat- 
form, embracing  the  doctrine  of  Congressional  protection 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  Mr.  Bnyard  another  to 
the  same  purpose. , Discussion  was  had  upon  them  till 
the  adjournment. 


time ; whereupon,  finding  a desperate  crisis  had  arrived, 
the  adherents  of  the  Champion  actually  took  hold  of 
lleenan’s  arms,  and  while  they  kicked  and  struck  him, 
dragged  the  beaten  Champion  from  his  hold. 

Round  39. — The  confusion  was  now  so  grent  that  no 
appeals  could  possibly  be  beard,  and  the  ring  being  bro- 
ken in  by  the  friends  of  Sayers,  at  the  same  moment  the 
Referee  very  improperly  got  up  and  retired.  Ileenan, 
howevei,  apprehending  some  new  artifice  to  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  the  belt  he  had  so  fairly  won,  remained 
in  the  ring,  and  when  time  was  called,  went  after  Sayers 
again  through  the  centre  of  the  crowd  that  now  swarmed 
within  the  inner  ropes  of  the  arena.  Sayers  was  poshed 
up  toward  him,  but  he  easily  hit  him  down  or  pursued 
him  to  the  cornel  among  his  seconds,  as  a man  would 
drive  a boy. 

In  the  40tb  and  41st  rounds  this  dishonorable  treat- 
ment was  repeated,  Sayers  neither  time  being  brought 
up  until  Ileenan  presented  himself  before  him,  and  de- 
manded he  should  come  out  and  fight.  Finally,  when 
he  weni  up  the  last  time  for 

Round  42,  finding  that  though  Sayers  could  not,  or 
would  not,  rise  from  his  seat  in  his  corner,  and  his  sec- 
onds refused  to  award  him  the  victory  that  belonged  to 
him  by  chrowing  up  the  sponge,  he  advanced  upon  him 
in  the  midst  ot  his  seconds  and  struck  him  where  he  sat. 
Being  struck  in  return  by  some  one  else  in  that  corner 
he  tamed  upon  that  other  party,  and,  in  his  just  indig- 
natioi  at  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  the  object  of 
his  ambition  had  been  dishonorably  wrested  from  him, 
he  opened  % free  fight  against  them  all.  His  friends, 
however  interfered,  and  carried  him  back  to  his  coiner, 
fioi  whoi.ee,  afiei  declaring  himself  to  be  the  winner  of 
the  figbi.  and  the  true  owner  of  the  belt  and  title  of  the 
Clmiupico  of  angiand,  he  left  the  ring.  Fair-minded 
and  Uonotable  Englishmen  will  decide  whether  these 
rig oi 6,  so  dearlj  and  bravely  won,  shall  not  be  given  to 
aim  because  he  is  a stranger  to  their  6oiL 

THE  RESULT. 

The  Herald,  correspondent  says : “ The  general  topic 
of  conversation  in  London  this  morning  is  the  great 
comba*  of  yesterday  The  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  is  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  Hccnan.  The 
breaking  mot  the  ring  was  s concocted  plan  of  the  pick- 
poctets  *o  rob  Hi®  Americans.  The  plan  succeeded  ad- 
mirably; aenrij  every  American  losing  liis  watch  or 
pocket,  book. 

“Mr.  Wilkes  has  sent  to  Macdonald  to  collect  the 
propel  testimony,  and  will  appear  before  the  Pugilistic 
Benevolent  As.sociii.on  ibis  evening  to  demand  the  belt 
for  Heettan.  J saw  Heeaar  last  night  at  11  r.M.,  he  was 
quite  comfortable  -mil  the  swelling  in  his  face  had  much 
subsided , he  says  if  he  nad  ne*  been  kept  back  by  Mac- 
donald be  would  nave  fought  qnicker  and  would  have 
whipped  him  befere  Lt  twentieth  round,  and  this  opin- 
ion is  snared  by  ai)  T-e  Americans  here. 

“Mr  Dowling  has  .leciared  that  all  the  bets  must  be 
null  and  void,  he  recommend?  ns  in  England  to  sub- 
scribe a sufficient  amo  mt  to  purchase  a belt  for  Heenan, 
and  to  let  Sayers  keep  his.  The  Americans  ?ay  that  lie 
shall  nor  receive  auy  thing  but  the  Champion  Belt,  which 
he  is  entitled  to  I hear  nothing  but  the  highest  com- 
mendations in  reference  to  Heenan’s  pluck  and  courage. 
Sayers  was  well  knowa  to  possess  endurance  and  cour- 
age, but  Heenan  compelled  every  man  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  btavery  Beenan  wsnts  to  fight  Sayers  immediate- 
ly, but  he  will  have  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  referee. 

“Morrissey  is  dreadfully  put  out  he  had  been  with 
Sayers  several  days,  giving  dim  instructions  in  reference 
to  Heenan's  weak  points.  He  had  also  bet  very  heavily 
against  mm,  to  the  tune  ot  $10,000  During  the  fight  he 
was  constantly  applauding  when  Heenan  was  struck  by 
Sayers.  He  has  lost  favor  very  much  in  consequence. 
My  opinion  is,  they  will  not  fight  again.  The  authori- 
ties will  certainly  prevent  't.  It  is  not  yet  known  what 
course  the  authorities  will  take  in  reference  to  Heenan’s 
breaking  his  bond.  He  tus  forfeited  his  bail,  which  was 
subscribed  by  his  admirers." 

THE  NEW  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

An  American  gentleman  in  London  writes  as  follows  to 
Mr.  Henry  Grinncll: 

“Dr.  Hayes's  Expedition  has  attracted  attention  here 
among  Arctic  officers  and  others.  Since  the  Americans 
have  given  to  the  woild  that  they  are  preparing  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Pole,  no  one  here  would  for  a moment  think 
of  interfering  or  competing  for  that  honor ; but  from  what 
I can  iearn  from  remarks  that  have  dropped  from  many 
persons,  Arctic  officers  and  scientific  men,  when  the 
Americans  relinquish  the  attempt,  the  opportunity  will 
be  immediately  seized  upon  by  English  explorers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Arctic  men  here,  and  if  Hayes  should  not  go 
forth  I think  he  may  safely  claim  the  credit  of  having 
stimulated  others  to  take  the  matter  up.", 

FRANCE. 


REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION  AT  BALTIMORE. 

A few  persons  met  at  Baltimore  on  Thursday  and  or- 
ganized a Maryland  Republican  State  Convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  tho  Chicago  Con- 
vention, and  making  preparations  for  the  Presidential 
canvass.  A party  of  “blood  tubs”  and  other  “roughs" 
attended  the  meeting,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings capsized  tho  President’s  table,  knocked  down 
several  of  the  delegates,  and  destroyed  tlieirpapers.  This 
put  a temporary  stop  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  proprietor  of  the  hall  where  the  meeting  was 
held  declined  to  allow  the  delegates  to  occupy  his  prem- 
ises in  the  afternoon.  They,  however,  met  at  a private 
office,  appointed  delegates  to  tho  Chicago  Convention, 
and  a State  Committee  who  were  empowered  to  nominate 
an  electoral  ticket,  which  they  resolved  to  support  at  the 
Presidential  election. 

PERSONAL. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  tho  Charleston  Cou- 
rier says  that  there  “ was  a grand  wedding  up  the  North 
River,  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  Irvington — a place  named  in 
honor  of  the  great  author.  A 6on  of  Governor  Morgan 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  General  James  Watson 
Webb,  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer." 

N.  W.  Lyon,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Easton,  Connecticut,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
inst.,  in  his  one  hundred  and  first  year.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  Commissariat  Department  of  the  Army  for  some 
time. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  visit  to  this  country,  will 
be  attended  by  nine  gentlemen  of  honor  and  one  of  the 
Queen's  Secretaries  of  State,  who  will  probably  be  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 


TIIE  NEW  PROVINCES. 

The  Courier  of  the  Alps  announces  that  French  en- 
gineers are  traveling  through  the  lately  annexed  prov- 
inces of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  that  they  have  commenced 
making  plans  for  numerous  public  works  to  be  executed. 
A survey  is  to  be  made  of  the  provinces  on  the  plan  of 
the  French  cadastre;  railways  are  to  be  constructed; 
new  public  roads  are  to  be  laid  out,  and  telegraphic  wires 
laid  down.  The  engineers  have  commenced  their  opera- 
tions in  the  Chablais  and  Faucigny.  A notice  posted  at 
the  Town-hall  of  Nice  announces  that  the  engineers  of 
the  Lyons  Railway  Company  are  authorized  to  execute 
plans  for  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Toulon  to 
the  Var.  It  is  announced,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Clotilde  propose  to 
visit,  after  Easter,  Nice,  Chamber}-,  and  the  principal 
towns  of  the  newly-annexed  provinces.  The  Emperor 
has  decided,  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners  sent  into 
the  annexed  provinces,  that  the  privates  now  forming 
the  army  there  Bliall  be  discharged,  and  that  the  con- 
tingent to  be  levied  annually  in  future  will  amount  to 
about  4500  men,  in  place  of  17,000  hitherto  drawn  by 
conscription.  The  vote  by  universal  suffrage,  on  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France, 
is  to  be  taken  on  Sunday  the  22d  instant. 

The  Gazette  of  Nice  says:  “The  national  guard  has 
been  ordered  to  undertake  service  in  the  town  ; and  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  effected  tho 
battalion  of  Sardinian  infantry  w icli  is  here  is  to  leave. 
The  French  troops  are  also,  it  appears,  about  to  leave, 
the  object  of  withdrawing  both  the  Italian  and  French 
troops  being  to  assure  an  entire  liberty  in  the  vote  which 
is  about  to  take  place  relative  to  tho  annexation  to 
France.” 

ITALY. 

GENERAL  LAMORICIERE  AT  ROME. 


FOEEIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

THE  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

Tiie  great  prize-fight  between  Heenan  and  Sayers 
came  off,  near  Aldershott,  on  the  morning  of  17th  April. 
Forty-three  rounds  were  fough  t,  in  all  of  which  Sayers  wns 
badly  handled  by  Heenan.  Sayers  drew  first  blood,  but 
Heenan  got  the  first  throw  and  tiie  first  knock-down.  At 
the  thirty-third  round,  Sayers’s  friends  finding  him  ev- 
idently beaten,  set  up  a cry  of  police,  and  began  to  crowd 
upon  tiie  ring.  This  continued  till  tho  thirty-eighth 
round.  From  then  to  the  end  of  tho  fight  we  give  the 
story  in  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Wilkes: 

Round  38. — It  was  now  plain,  from  the  noise  around 
Sayers’s  corner,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  his  par- 
ty to  bring  the  fight  to  such  a close  as  would  save  Sayers 
the  belt;  but  still  Heenan  kept  to  his  work,  and  Mac- 
donald kept  steering  him  with  judicious  steadiness.  He 
was  determined  to  fight,  and  to  do  nothing  else,  so  long 
as  he  could  get  Sayers  to  fight  with  him ; and  though 
tho  ring  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  broken  in,  lie 
went  up  to  his  man  and  fought  as  manfully  and  ns  des- 
perately as  at  first.  He  hit  Sayers  as  he  pleased,  and, 
finally,  Reizing  him  by  the  neck,  he  bent  liis  head  under 
Ills  arm,  and  held  him  there  and  against  the  ropes  com- 
pletely at  his  mercy.  Left  to  himself,  “ “J 

sunk  helpless  to  the  earth,  incapable  t< 


A letter  from  Rome,  of  the  7th,  says:  “General  La- 
moricidre  has  been  received  at  a private  audience  by  tho 
Holy  Father.  He  remained  nearly  five  hours  at  the 
Ministry  of  War,  having  had  conferences  with  the  chief 
of  that  department,  the  four  Directors-Genernl,  and  tho 
Director  of  tho  Military  Magazines  of  San  Michaelo." 
The  same  letter  states  that  the  General  has  received  tho 
authorization  necessary  for  every  Frenchman  who  enters 
a foreign  military  service.  A letter  from  Ancona  states 
that,  together  with  General  Lamoricidre,  the  ex-Duko 
Francis  of  Modena  landed  at  Ancona  on  tiie  20th  ult., 
and  that  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  are  to  join 
tiie  Papal  troops.  General  Lamoricidre,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  Paris  from  Rome,  speaks  very  hopefully  of  the 
prospect  of  affairs.  Ho  says,  “With  the  assistance  of 
God,  and  our  own  diligence,  I hope  soon  to  have  Roman 
Zouaves."  When  it  w as  first  known  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon that  General  Lamoricidre  had  listened  to  the  over- 
tures from  Rome  to  organize  the  Pontifical  army  liis 
Majesty  is  raid  to  have  exclaimed,  “It  is  mad,  but  it  is 

chivalrous." 

Tho  Indcpendance  Beige  gives  cnrrency  to  two  explana- 
tions of  the  relations  between  General  de  I.amoricidro 
and  the  Holy  See.  According  to  one  the  General  has 
accepted  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Pontifical  army, 
his  nomination  having  even  appeared  in  tho  Giomalc  (li 
fdioma,  und  net-mission  having  been  accorded  to  him  in 
aW  autograph  iflttjt  'addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  tho 
Frenefi  to  the  Holy  Father.  According  to  the  other  cx- 
J?H*-npt_p-p^«5C*j)tftd|the  proposals 
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Uncommercial  Grander. 

\ no.  vn. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


I travel  constantly,  up  and  down  a certain 
line  of  railway  that  has  a terminus  in  London.  It 
is  the  railway  for  a large  military  d6pot,  and  for 
other  large  barracks.  To  the  best  of  my  serious 
belief,  I have  never  been  on  that  railway  by  day- 
light  without  seeing  some  handcuffed  deserters  in 
the  train. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  an  insti- 
tution as  our  English  army  should  have  many  bad 
and  troublesome  characters  in  it.  But  this  is  a 
reason  for,  and  not  against,  its  being  made  as  ac- 
ceptable as  possible  to  well-disposed  men  of  decent 
behavior.  Such  men  are  assuredly  not  tempted 
into  the  ranks  by  the  beastly  inversion  of  natural 
laws  and  the  compulsion  to  live  in  worse  than 
swinish  foulness.  Accordingly,  when  any  such 
Circumlocutional  embellishments  of  the  soldier’s 
condition  have  of  late  been  brought  to  notice,  we 
civilians,  seated  in  outer  darkness  cheerfully  medi- 
tating on  an  Income  Tax,  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter as  being  our  business,  and  have  shown  a tend- 
ency to  declare  that  we  would  rather  not  have  it 
misregulated,  if  such  declaration  may,  without 
violence  to  the  Church  Catechism,  be  hinted  to 
those  who  are  put  in  authority  over  us. 

Any  animated  description  of  a modern  battle, 
any  private  soldier’s  letter  published  in  the  news- 
papers, any  page  of  the  records  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  will  show  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
there  exists  under  all  disadvantages  as  fine  a sense 
)f  duty  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  station  on  earth. 
Who  doubts  that  if  we  all  did  our  duty  as  faithfully 
is  the  soldier  does  hi3  this  world  would  be  a bet- 
;er. place?  There  may  be  greater  difficulties  in 
>ur  way  than  in  the  soldier’s.  Not  disputed. 
But  let  us  at  least  do  our  duty  toward  him. 

I had  got  back  again  to  that  rich  port  where  so 
nany  snares  are  set  for  Mercantile  Jack,  and  I was 
walking  up  a hill  there,  on  a wild  March  morning. 
My  conversation  with  my  official  friend  Pangloss, 
ay  whom  I was  accidentally  accompanied,  took 
.his  direction  as  we  took  the  up-hill  direction,  be- 
:ause  the  object  of  my  uncommercial  journey  was 
o see  some  discharged  soldiers  who  had  recently' 
:ome  home  from  India.  There  were  men  of  Have- 
.ock’s  among  them;  there  were  men  who  had 
>een  in  many  of  the  great  battles  of  the  great  In- 
lian  campaign  among  them ; and  I was  curious  to 
lote  what  our  discharged  soldiers  looked  like  when 
hey  were  done  with. 

I was  not  the  less  interested  (as  I mentioned  to 
ny  official  friend  Pangloss)  because  these  men  had 
:laimed  to  be  discharged,  when  their  right  to  be 
lischarged  was  not  admitted.  They  had  behaved 
vith  unblemished  fidelity  and  bravery;  but  a 
:hange  of  circumstances  had  arisen,  which,  as  they 
:onsidered,  put  an  end  to  their  compact  and  en- 
itled  them  to  enter  on  a new  one.  Their  demand 
lad  been  blunderingly  resisted  by  the  authorities 
n India;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  men 
vere  not  far  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  bungle  had 
nded  in  their  being  sent  home  discharged,  in  pur- 
uance  of  orders  from  home.  (There  was  an  im- 
nense  waste  of  money,  of  course.) 

Under  these  circumstances  — thought  I,  as  I 
valked  up  the  hill  on  which  I accidentally  en- 
ountered  my  official  friend — under  these  circum- 
tances  of  the  men  having  successfully  opposed 
hemselves  to  the  Pagoda  Department  of  that  great 
circumlocution  Office,  on  which  the  sun  never  sets 
ind  the  light  of  reason  never  rises,  the  Pagoda  De- 
>artment  will  have  been  particularly  careful  of  the 
lational  honor.  It  will  have  shown  these  men,  in 
he  scrupulous  good  faith,  not  to  say  the  generosity, 
if  its  dealing  with  them,  that  great  national  au- 
horities  can  have  no  small  retaliations  and  re- 
venges. It  will  have  made  every  provision  for 
heir  health  on  the  passage  home,  and  will  have 
anded  them  restored  from  their  campaigning  fa- 
.igues  by  a sea-voyage,  pure  air,  sound  food,  and 
-ood  medicines.  And  I pleased  myself  with  dwell- 
ng,  beforehand,  on  the  great  accounts  of  their  per- 
tonal  treatment  which  these  men  would  oarry  into 
heir  various  towns  and  villages,  and  on  the  in- 
ireasing  popularity  of  the  service  that  would  in- 
;ensibly  follow.  I almost  began  to  hope  that  the 
litherto-never-failing  deserters  on  my  railroad 
yould  by-and-by  become  a phenomenon. 

In  this  agreeable  frame  of  mind  I entered  the 
vork-house  of  Liverpool.  For  the  cultivation  of 
aurels  in  a sandy  soil  had  brought  the  soldiers  in 
question  to  that  abode  of  Glory. 

Before  going  into  their  wards  to  visit  them,  I 
nquired  how  they  had  made  their  triumphant  en- 
;ry  there?  They  had  been  brought  through  the 
•ain  in  carts,  it  seemed,  from  the  landing-place  to 
.he  gate,  and  had  then  been  carried  up  stairs  on 
;he  backs  of  paupers.  Their  groans  and  pains 
luring  the  performance  of  this  glorious  pageant 
lad  been  so  distressing  as  to  bring  tears  into  the 
>yes  of  spectators  but  too  well  accustomed  to  scenes 
)f  suffering.  They  were  so  dreadfully  cold  that 
;hose  who  could  get  near  the  fires  were  hard  to  be 
restrained  from  thrusting  their  feet  in  among  the 
blazing  coals.  They  were  so  horribly  reduced 
that  they  were  awful  to  look  upon.  Racked  with 
Jysentery  and  blackened  with  scurvy,  one  hun- 
Ired  and  forty  wretched  men  had  been  revived 
with  brandy  and  laid  in  bed. 

My  official  friend  Pangloss  is  lineally  descended 
Trom  a learned  doctor  of  that  name,  who  was  once 
:utor  to  Candide,  an  ingenuous  young  gentleman 

some  celebrity.  In  his  personal  character  he  is 
is  humane  and  worthy  a gentleman  as  any  I know ; 
.n  his  official  capacity  he  unfortunately  preaches 
the  doctrines  of  his  renowned  ancestor,  by  demon- 
strating on  all  occasions  that  we  live  in  the  best  of 
ill  possible  official  worlds,  p.  . . , 

“In  the  name  of  Humanity^ said  ij,  “how  did 


“ I am  not  here  to  asseverate  that  I know  the 
fact,  of  my  own  knowledge,”  answered  Pangloss,  in 
his  roundabout  official  way  ; “ but  I have  grounds 
for  asserting  that  the  stores  were  the  best  of  all 
possible  stores.” 

A medical  officer  laid  before  us  a handful  of 
rotten  biscuit  and  a handful  of  split  peas.  The 
biscuit  was  a honey-combed  heap  of  maggots,  and 
the  excrement  of  maggots.  The  peas  were  even 
harder  than  this  filth.  A similar  handful  had  been 
experimentally  boiled  six  hours,  and  had  shown 
no  signs  of  sofiening.  These  were  the  stores  on 
which  the  soldiers  had  been  fed. 

“The  beef— ” I began,  when  Pangloss  cut  me 
short. 

“ Was  the  best  of  all  possible  beef,”  said  he. 

But,  behold,  there  was  laid  before  us  certain  evi- 
dence given  at  the  Coroner’s  Inquest  holden  on 
some  of  the  men  (who  had  obstinately  died  of  their 
treatment),  and  from  that  evidence  it  appeared 
that  the  beef  was  the  worst  of  all  possible  beef! 

“ Then  I lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  take 
my  stand,”  said  Pangloss,  “ by  the  pork,  which 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  pork.” 

“ But  look  at  this  food  before  our  eyes,  if  one 
may  so  misuse  the  word,”  said  I.  “Would  any 
Inspector  who  did  his  duty  pass  such  abomina- 
tion ?” 

“It  ought  not  to  have  been  passed,”  Pangloss 
admitted. 

“Then  the  authorities  out  there — ” I began, 
when  Pangloss  cut  me  short  again. 

“ There  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere,”  said  he ; “ but  I am  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  the  authorities  out  there  are 
the  best  of  all  possible  authorities.” 

I never  heard  of  an  impeached  public  authority 
in  my  life  who  was  not  the  best  public  authority 
in  existence. 

“ We  are  told  of  these  unfortunate  men  being 
laid  low  by  scurvy,”  said  I.  “Since  lime-juice 
has  been  regularly  stored  and  served  out  in  our 
navy,  surely  that  disease,  which  used  to  devastate 
it,  has  almost  disappeared.  Was  there  lime-juice 
aboard  this  transport  ?” 

My  right  official  was  beginning  “ the  best  of  all 
possible—”  when  an  inconvenient  medical  fore- 
finger pointed  out  another  passage  in  the  evidence, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  lime-juice  had 
been  bad  too.  Not  to  mention  that  the  vinegar 
had  been  bad  too,  the  vegetables  bad  too,  the  cook- 
ing accommodation  insufficient  (if  there  had  been 
any  thing  worth  mentioning  to  cook),  the  water 
supply  exceedingly  inadequate,  and  the  beer  sour. 

“ Then  the  men,”  said  Pangloss,  a little  irri- 
tated, “ were  the  worst  of  all  possible  men.” 

“ In  what  respect  ?”  I asked. 

“ Oh!  Habitual  drunkards,”  said  Pangloss. 

But  again  the  same  incorrigible  medical  fore- 
finger pointed  out  another  passage  in  the  evidence, 
showing  that  the  dead  men  had  been  examined 
after  death,  and  that  they,  at  least,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  habitual  drunkards,  because  the 
organs  within  them  which  must  have  shown  traces 
of  that  habit  were  perfectly  sound. 

“And  besides,”  said  the  three  doctors  present, 
one  and  all,  “ habitual  drunkards  brought  as  low 
as  these  men  have  been  could  not  recover  under 
care  and  food,  as  the  great  majority  of  these  men 
are  recovering.  They  would  not  have  strength  of 
constitution  to  do  it.” 

“Reckless  and  improvident  dogs,  then,”  said 
Pangloss.  “Always  are — nine  times  out  of  ten.” 

I turned  to  the  master  of  the  work-house,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  men  had  any  money  ? 

“Money?"  said  he.  “I  have  in  my  iron  safe 
nearly  four  hundred  pounds  of  theirs ; the  agents 
have  nearly  a hundred  pounds  more ; and  many 
of  them  have  left  monel-  in  Indian  banks  besides.” 

“ Hah  !”  said  I to  myself,  as  we  went  up  stairs, 
“this  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  stories,  I 
doubt  1” 

We  went  into  a large  ward,  containing  some 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  beds.  We  went  into 
several  such  wards,  one  after  another.  I find  it 
very  difficult  to  indicate  what  a shocking  sight  I 
saw  in  them,  without  frightening  the  reader  from 
the  perusal  of  these  lines  and  defeating  my  object 
of  making  it  known. 

Oh  the  sunken  eyes  that  turned  to  me  as  I 
walked  between  the  rows  of  beds,  or — worse  still — 
that  glazedly  looked  at  the  white  ceiling,  and  saw 
nothing  and  cared  for  nothing!  Here  lay  the 
skeleton  of  a man,  so  lightly  covered  with  a thin 
unwholesome  skin  that  not  a bone  in  the  anatomy 
was  clothed,  and  I could  clasp  the  arm,  above  the 
elbow,  in  my  finger  and  thumb.  Here  lay  a man 
with  the  black  scurvy  eating  his  legs  away,  his 
gums  gone,  and  his  teeth  all  gaunt  and  bare. 
This  bed  was  empty,  because  gangrene  had  set  in, 
and  the  patient  had  died  but  yesterday.  That  bed 
was  a hopeless  one,  because  its  occupant  was  sink- 
ing fast,  and  could  only-  be  roused  to  turn  the  poor 
pinched  mask  of  face  upon  the  pillow  with  a feeble 
moan.  The  awful  thinness  of  the  fallen  cheeks, 
the  awful  brightness  of  the  deep-set  eyes,  the  lips 
of  lead,  the  hands  of  ivory,  the  recumbent  human 
images  lying  in  the  shadow  of  death,  with  a kind 
of  solemn  twilight  on  them,  like  the  sixty  who  had 
died  aboard  the  ship  and  were  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea — oh,  Pangloss,  God  forgive  you ! 

In  one  bed  la)'  a man  whose  life  had  been  saved 
(as  it  was  hoped)  by  deep  incisions  in  the  feet  and 
legs.  While  I was  speaking  to  him  a nurse  came 
up  to  change  the  poultices  which  this  operation 
had  rendered  necessary,  and  I had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  it  was  not  well  to  turn  away  merely 
to  spare  myself.  lie  was  sorely  wasted  and  keen- 
ly susceptible ; but  the  efforts  he  made  to  subdue 
any  expression  of  impatience  or  suffering  were 
quite  heroic.  It  was  easy’  to  see,  in  the  shrinking 
of  the  figure  and  the  drawing  of  the  bed-clothes 
over  the  head,  how  acute  the  endurance  was,  and 
it  made  me  shrink  too,  as  if  I were  in  pain ; but 
when  the  new  bandages  were  on,  and  the  poor  feet 
were  composed  again,  he  made  an  apology  for  him- 
self (though  he  had  not  uttered  a word),  and  said, 

. plaJntji’ely,^1!  am  so  tender  and  weak,  you  see, 
Slr|!”l.j2?e\tll^r  from  him  nor  from  any-  one  suffer- 


er of  the  whole  ghastly-  number  did  I hear  a com- 
plaint. Of  thankfulness  for  present  solicitude  and 
care  I heard  much ; of  complaint  not  a word. 

I think  I could  have  recognized  in  the  dismalest 
skeleton  there  the  ghost  of  a soldier.  Something 
of  the  old  air  was  still  latent  in  the  palest  shadow 
of  life  that  I talked  to.  One  emaciated  creature, 
in  the  strictest  literality  worn  to  the  bone,  lay 
stretched  on  his  back,  looking  so  like  death  that  I 
asked  one  of  the  doctors  if  lie  were  not  dying  or 
dead?  A few  kind  words  from  the  doctor  in  his 
ear,  and  ho  opened  his  ey-es,  and  smiled — looked, 
in  a moment,  as  if  he  would  have  made  a salute  if 
he  could.  “We  shall  pull  him  through,  please 
God,”  said  the  Doctor.  “Plase  God,  Surr,  and 
thankye,”  said  the  patient.  “ You  are  much  bet- 
ter to-day,  arc  you  not  ?”  said  the  Doctor.  ‘ Plase 
God,  Surr;  ’tis  the  slape  I want,  Surr;  ’tis  my 
breathin’  makes  the  nights  so  long.”  “He  is  a 
careful  fellow  this,  you  must  know,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, cheerfully;  “it  was  raining  hard  when  they 
put  him  in  an  open  cart  to  bring  him  here,  and  he 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  ask  to  have  a sover- 
eign taken  out  of  his  pocket  that  he  had  there, 
and  a cab  engaged.  Probably  it  saved  his  life.” 
The  patient  rattled  out  the  skeleton  of  a laugh, 
and  said,  proud  of  the  story,  “ ’Deed,  Surr,  an  open 
cairt  was  a comical  means  o’  bringin’  a dyin’  man 
here,  and  a clever  way  to  kill  him.”  You  might 
have  sworn  to  him  for  a soldier  when  he  said  it. 

One  thing  had  perplexed  me  very  much  in  go- 
ing from  bed  to  bed.  A very  significant  and  cruel 
thing.  I could  find  no  young  man  but  one.  He 
had  attracted  my  notice  by-  having  got  up  and 
dressed  himself  in  his  soldier’s  jacket  and  trow- 
sers,  with  the  intention  of  sitting  by  the  fire;  but 
he  had  found  himself  too  weak,  and  had  crept  back 
to  his  bed,  and  laid  himself  dow-n  on  the  outside 
of  it.  I could  have  pronounced  him,  alone,  to  be 
a y-oung  man  aged  by-  famine  and  sickness.  As 
we  were  standing  by-  the  Irish  soldier’s  bed  I men- 
tioned my  perplexity  to  the  Doctor.  He  took  a 
board  with  an  inscription  on  it  from  the  head  of 
the  Irishman’s  bed,  and  asked  me  what  age  I sup- 
posed that  man  to  be?  1 had  observed  him  with 
attention  while  talking  to  him,  and  answered, 
confidently,  “ Fifty.”  The  Doctor,  with  a pity- 
ing glance  at  the  patient,  who  had  dropped  into 
a stupor  again,  put  the  board  back,  and  said, 
M Twenty-four.” 

All  the  arrangements  of  the  wards  were  excel- 
lent. They  could  not  have  been  more  humane, 
sympathizing,  gentle,  attentive,  or  wholesome. 
The  owners  of  the  ship,  too,  had  done  all  they 
could,  liberally-.  There  were  bright  fires  in  ev- 
ery room,  and  the  convalescent  men  were  sitting 
round  them  reading  various  papers  and  periodi- 
cals. I took  the  liberty  of  inviting  my  official 
friend  Pangloss  to  look  at  those  convalescent  men, 
and  to  tell  me  whether  their  faces  and  bearing  were 
or  were  not,  generally,  the  faces  and  bearing  of 
steady,  respectable,  good,  thorough  soldiers  ? The 
master  of  the  work-house,  overhearing  me,  said  that 
he  had  had  a pretty  large  experience  of  troops,  and 
that  better  conducted  men  than  these  he  had  never 
had  to  do  with.  They-  were  always  (he  added)  as 
we  saw  them.  And  of  us  visitors  (I  add)  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  except  that  we  were  there. 

It  was  audacious  in  me,  but  I took  another  lib- 
erty- with  Pangloss.  Prefacing  it  with  the  obser- 
vation that,  of  course,  I knew  beforehand  that  there 
was  not  the  faintest  desire  any  where  to  hush  up 
any-  part  of  this  dreadful  business,  and  that  the  In- 
quest was  the  fairest  of  all  possible  Inquests,  I be- 
sought four  things  of  Pangloss.  Firstly,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Inquest  was  not  held  in  that  place, 
but  at  some  distance  off.  Secondly,  to  look  round 
upon  those  helpless  spectres  in  their  beds.  Third- 
ly, to  remember  that  the  witnesses  produced  from 
among  them  before  that  Inquest  could  not  have 
been  selected  because  they  were  the  men  who  had 
the  most  to  tell  it,  but  because  they  happened  to 
be  in  a state  admitting  of  their  safe  removal. 
Fourthly,  to  say  whether  the  Coroner  and  Jury 
could  have  come  there,  to  those  pillows,  and  taken 
a little  evidence  ? My  official  friend  declined  to 
commit  himself  to  a more  detailed  reply. 

There  was  a sergeant  reading  in  one  of  the  fire- 
side groups ; as  he  was  a man  of  a very  intelligent 
countenance,  and  as  I have  a great  respect  for  non- 
commissioned officers  as  a class,  I sat  down  on  the 
nearest  bed  to  have  some  talk  with  him.  (It  tvas 
the  bed  of  one  of  the  grisliest  of  the  poor  skeletons, 
and  he  died  soon  afterward.) 

“ I was  glad  to  see,  in  the  evidence  of  an  officer 
at  the  Inquest,  sergeant,  that  he  never  saw  men 
behave  better  on  board  ship  than  these  men.” 

“They  did  behave  very-  well,  Sir.” 

“ I was  glad  to  see,  too,  that  every-  man  had  a 
hammock.” 

The  sergeant  gravely-  shook  his  head.  “ There 
must  be  some  mistake,  Sir.  The  men  of  my-  own 
mess  had  no  hammocks.  There  were  not  ham- 
mocks enough  on  board,  and  the  men  of  the  two 
next  messes  laid  hold  of  hammocks  for  themselves 
as  soon  as  they  got  on  board,  and  squeezed  my-  men 
out,  as  I may  say.” 

“ Had  the  squeezed-out  men  none  then  ?” 

“ None,  Sir.  As  men  died  their  hammocks  were 
used  by  other  men  who  wanted  hammocks ; but 
many  men  had  none  at  all.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  agree  with  the  evidence  on  that 
point?” 

“Certainly  not,  Sir.  A man  can’t  when  he 
knows  to  the  contrary.” 

“Did  any  of  the  men  sell  their  bedding  for 
drink  ?” 

“There  is  some  mistake  on  that  point,  too,  Sir. 
Men  were  under  the  impression — I knew  it  for  a 
fact  at  the  time — that  it  was  not  allowed  to  take 
blankets  or  bedding  on  board,  and  so  men  who  had 
things  of  that  sort  came  to  sell  them  purposely.” 

“ Did  any  of  the  men  sell  their  clothes  for 
drink  ?” 

“ They  did,  Sir.”  (I  believe  there  never  was  a 
more  truthful  witness  than  the  sergeant.  He  had 
no  inclination  to  make  out  a case.) 

Many  ?’  . ._ 

‘ 1 Some,  Sir”  (considering  the  question).  “ gpl-  • 
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dier-like.  There  had  been  long  marching  in  the 
rainy-  season  by  bad  roads  — no  roads  at  all,  in 
short— and  when  they  got  to  Calcutta  men  turn- 
ed to  and  drank  before  taking  a last  look  at  it. 
Soldier-like.” 

“ Do  you  see  any  men  in  this  ward,  for  example, 
who  sold  their  clothes  for  drink  at  that  time?” 

The  sergeant’s  wan  eye,  happily  just  beginning 
to  rekindle  with  health,  traveled  round  the  place, 
and  came  back  to  me.  “ Certainly,  Sir.” 

“The  marching  to  Calcutta  in  the  rainy  season 
must  have  been  severe  ?’’ 

“ It  was  very-  severe,  Sir.” 

“ Yet  what  with  the  rest  and  the  sea  air,  I should 
have  thought  that  the  men  (even  the  men  who  got 
drunk)  would  have  soon  begun  to  recover  on  board 
ship?” 

“So  they-  might;  but  the  bad  food  told  upon 
them,  and  when  we  got  into  a cold  latitude  it  be- 
gan to  tell  more,  and  the  men  dropped.” 

“ The  sick  had  a general  disinclination  for  food, 
I am  told,  sergeant?” 

“Have  you  seen  the  food,  Sir?” 

“Some  of  it.” 

“ Have  you  seen  the  state  of  their  mouths,  Sir  ?” 

If  the  sergeant,  who  was  a man  of  a few  orderly 
words,  had  spoken  the  amount  of  a volume  of  this 
publication,  lie  could  not  have  settled  that  ques- 
tion better.  I believe  that  the  sick  could  as  soon 
have  eaten  the  ship  as  the  ship’s  provisions. 

I took  the  additional  liberty  with  my  friend  Pan- 
gloss, when  I had  left  the  sergeant«ivith  good  wish- 
es, of  asking  Pangloss  whether  he  had  ever  heard 
of  biscuitgetting  drunk  and  bartering  its  nutritious 
qualities  for  putrefaction  and  vermin ; of  peas  be- 
coming hardened  in  liquor;  of  hammocks  drink- 
ing themselves  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  of  lime- 
juice,  vegetables,  vinegar,  cooking  accommoda- 
tion, water  supply,  and  beer,  all  taking  to  drink- 
ing together  and  going  to  ruin?  If  not  (I  asked 
him),  what  did  he  say-  in  defense  of  the  officers 
condemned  by  the  Coroner’s  Jury,  who,  by  sign- 
ing the  General  Inspection  report  relative  to  the 
ship  Great  Tasmania  chartered  for  these  troops,  had 
deliberately-  asserted  all  that  bad  and  poisonous 
dung-hill  refuse  to  be  good  and  wholesome  food  ? 
My-  official  friend  replied  that  it  was  a remarkable 
fact,  that  whereas  some  officers  were  only  positive- 
ly good,  and  other  officers  only  comparatively  bet- 
ter, those  particular  officers  were  superlatively-  the 
very-  best  of  all  possible  officers. 

My  hand  and  my-  heart  fail  me  in  writing  my 
record  of  this  journey.  The  spectacle  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  hospital-beds  of  that  Liverpool  work- 
house  was  so  shocking  and  so  shameful,  that  as  an 
Englishman  I burn  and  blush  to  remember  it.  It 
would  have  been  simply  unbearable  at  the  time 
but  for  the  consideration  and  pity  with  which  tliey 
were  soothed  in  their  sufferings. 

No  punishment  that  our  inefficient  laws  provide 
is  worthy  of  the  name  when  set  against  the  guilt 
of  this  transaction.  But  if  the  memory-  of  it  die 
out  unavenged,  and  if  it  do  not  result  in  the  inex- 
orable dismissal  and  disgrace  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  it,  their  escape  will  be  infamous  to 
the  Government  (no  matter  of  what  party)  that  so 
neglects  its  duty,  and  infamous  to  the  nation  that 
tamely  suffers  such  intolerable  wrong  to  be  done 
in  its  name. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SIMPLE  SIMON  AND  THE  PENNY. 


A BALLAD  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  IN  AN  ANCIENT  NURS- 
ERY, AND  EDITED  BY  PBOFEBSOB  PUNCH,  D.D. 

Simple  Simon  met  a Pieman, 

Who  talked  very  fine  ; 

Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  Pieman, 

Let  me  taste  French  Wine. 

Said  the  Pieman  unto  Simple  Simon, 

First  give  me  a Penny. 

Said  Simple  Simon  to  the  Pieman, 

“ You  have  had  too  many." 


Simple  Simon.  Johannes  Taurus. 
J'ieman , sen  Pius  Vir,  or  pious  man. 
Peelii  discipulus  ornatissnnus. 


Oulielmus  Laplslatus, 


“ Et  vocem  An  chism  magnl  mentemque  recordor.” 
Ingenium  lllustre  altiorlhus  studiis  Juvenis  admodum  dedit, 
non,  ut  plerique,  eed  quo  firmior  ad  versus  fortuita  Rempub- 
licam  capesseret.  r 

V.  8.  Talked  very  fine.  Tret  imbris  tort!  radios,  Ires  nubia  aquosee, 


’•  4.  French  urine.  Vile  modicis  Sabinum  cantharis. 

. 6.  Give  ms  a Penny.  Vectigal  magnum,  peipetuum,  et  objection- 
abilissimum,  nisi  bellum  Gallicum  eioriatur.  Longa  eat  in- 
• o r,-,u,"R : l°nS®  ambages. 

. 8.  Had  loo  many.  Non  est  Simonius  tam  atultus,  post  omnia,  ut 
videtur.  Sed  anser  ejus  coctus  est. 


Pelham  Extinguished  !_We  know  a dandy  who  is 
so  extremely  fastidious  that  he  is  always  measured  for 


“That’s  a flame  of  mine!"  as  the  bellows  said  to  the 
fire. 


Odd— that  rivers  should  be  so  full  just  where  they 
empty  themselves. 


Many  institutions  are  improperly  called  smi-narieg, 
for  they  do  not  half  teach  any  thing. 


The  man  who  was  hemmed  in  by  a crowd  has  been 
troubled  with  a stitch  in  liis  side  ever  since. 


Two  old  friends  met,  not  long  since,  after  a separation 
of  thirty-five  years.  “ Well,  Tom,-’  says  one,  “ how  lias 
the  world  gone  with  you,  old  boy  ? Married  yet?"— “ Yes, 
and  I’ve  a family  you  can’t  match;  seven  boys  and  one 
girl.”  “I  can  match  it  exactly,”  was  the  reply,  “for  I 
have  seven  girls  and  one  boy." 


The  Tribune  is  certainly  becoming  rusty  in  Bible  learn- 
ing. It  speaks  of  the  “ little  seeker  of  his  father's  asses, 
David  the  son  of  Jessie,"  when  it  was  not  little  David 
but  great  “Saul,  from  his  shoulders  upward  taller  than 
all  the  people,"  who  was  sent  on  that  errand.  Is  this  a 
specimen  of  the  Biblical  and  historical  accuracy  of  that 
paper? 


What  figure  is  that  which  if  cut  in  two  becomes 
nought  ? — The  human  figure. 


William  the  Fourth  seemed  in  a momentary  dilemma 
one  day  when  at  table  with  several  officers  he  ordered 
one  of  the  waiters  to  “take  away  that  marine  there,” 
pointing  to  an  empty  bottle.  “ Your  Majesty,"  inquired 
a colonel  of,«arinei  “do.you  compare  an  empty  bottle 
to  a merabes  Jf  0Ul5  blanch  of  the'  service  Yes,’’  re- 
plied the  monarch,  as  a sudden  thought  struck  him,  “I 
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The  philosopher  Frazer  says  that,  “though  a man 
without  money  is  poor,  a man  with  nothing  but  money 
is  still  poorer.” 


Relieve  misfortune  quickly.  A man  is  like  an  egg— 
the  longer  he  is  kept  in  hot  water  the  harder  he  is  when 
he  is  taken  out 

“I  presume  you  won’t  charge  any  thing  for  just  re- 
membering me,  said  a one-legged  sailor  to  a wooden-leg 
manufacturer. 


A lawyer  engaged  in  a case,  tormented  a witness  so 
much  witti  questions  that  the  poor  fellow  at  last  cried  for 
water.  “There,"  said  the  judge,  “I  thought  you’d 
pump  him  dry.” 

A collegian,  enlightening  a farmer  upon  animalcule?, 
applied  his  microscope  in  the  cheese,  saying,  “ Now,  look 
and  see  them  wiggle.”—"  Well,"  Buid  the  farmer,  placing 
the  cheese  in  his  mouth,  “ let  them  wiggle.  I can  stand 
it  as  long  as  they  can." 

Why  is  B like  a hot  fire  T — Because  it  makes  oil  boll. 

“I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  see  this  splendid  field  of 
potatoes  so  seriously  diseased,”  said  a sympathizing  in- 
spector. “Ah!  weel,  it's  a great  pity,"  replied  the  farm- 
er, “but  there’s  ae  comfort— Jock  Tamson’s  is  not  a 
bit  better!” 


THE  IION.  JOHN  MINOR  BOTTS, 
. OF  VIRGINIA. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  whose  names 
have  been  suggested  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
idency is  the  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts. 

Mr.  Botts  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  in 
the  County  of  Prince  William,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  16th  September,  1802.  His  parents 
removed  while  he  was  yet  very  young  to  the  City 
of  Richmond,  where  his  father,  Benjamin  Botts, 
became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  was  one  pf  the 
counsel  of  Aaron  Burr  in  his  celebrated  trial  for 
treason.  In  the  winter  of  1811,  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Richmond  Theatre  some  eighty  persons 
perished  in  the  flames  and  otherw  ise.  By  this  sad 
catastrophe  Mr.  Botts  lost  both  of  his  parents,  and 
was  thus  very  earl}’  left  without  the  natural  and 
competent  guardians  of  his  youth.  Having  re- 
ceived an  adequate,  though  not  what  is  termed  a 
full  education,  before  his  majority  he  was  admitted 
a practitioner  of  law  in  the  courts  of  Virginia. 

He  did  not  long  continue,  however,  to  practice 
his  profession;  having  married  very  soon  there- 
after, he  retired  to  the  County  of  Henrico,  and  be- 
came a cultivator  of  the  soil,  which  occupation  he 
continued  successfully  to  follow  for  a considerable 
period  after  his  entrance  into  public  life. 

Always  a Whig,  he  was  elected,  from  the  county 
of  his  residence,  in  the  year  1833,  a member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia ; and  so  continued, 
by  yearly  re-election,  until  the  year  1839,  when  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  In  the  former  body  he 
very  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  debater, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  a well-informed  man,  endowed 
with  high  qualities  of  firmness  and  consistency. 
The  first  debate  in  which  he  took  any  part  in  the 
latter  body  arose  on  the  election  return  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  New  Jersey,  which  gave  rise  to 
animated  discussion.  In  a speech  delivered  Janu- 
ary 9,  1840,  Mr.  Botts  vindicated  with  “power  and 
effect”  the  majesty  of  her  “broad  seal;”  and  on 
the  10th  of  March  the  minority  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, prepared  by  him,  was  presented  to  the 
House,  and  the  subject  was  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  admission  of  the  returned  representatives  to 
their  seats.  His  effort  on  this  occasion  placed  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  members.  During  the 
same  session  (July  14,  1840),  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  army,  he  again  addressed 
the  House  ably  with  a view  to  retrenching  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government.  When  Mr. 
Tyler  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  by  the  death  of 
General  Harrison,  Mr.  Botts  very  soon  found  him- 
self constrained  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
administration — a position  personally  repugnant  to 
him,  since  he  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been  warm  per- 
sonal friends ; but  as  believed  he  was  guided  by 
high  considerations  of  duty.  On  the  particular 
subjects  which  gave  rise  to  that  difference  his 
speeches  may  be  found — the  one  dated  August  4, 
and  the  other  September  10,  1841. 

Another  prominent  act  was  his  successful  effort 
to  repeal  the  Twenty-first  Rule,  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  oxcluding  abolition  pe- 
titions. In  this  connection  he  used  the  following 
language  : “ The  right  of  petition  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution;  is  absolute,  unqualified,  and  un- 
limited ; and  to  impair  that  right  is  to  inflict  a 
fatal  wound  upon  popular  freedom.”  The  result 
of  the  repeal  was,  as  he  had  predicted,  a death-blow 
to  all  similar  petitions.  In  the  session  before  the 
repeal  6000  were  presented ; in  the  session  after  it 
only  6. 

Mr.  Botts  closed  his  Congressional  career  (after 
serving  three  sessions)  with  the  session  of  1847-48 ; 
since  which  time — with  the  exception  of  being  in 
the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  in  which 
he  bore  a conspicuous  part — he  has  been  a private 
citizen.  Though  not  in  public  life,  Mr.  Botts  has 
not  remained  a careless  observer  of  passing  events. 

Mr.  Botts  took  ground  against  the  famed  Kan- 
sas-Nebraslca  Bill;  and  his  letters,  published  at 
the  time  in  the  National  Intelligencer , exhibited 
great  power.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the  subject 
of  censure  from  many  of  his  own  party  and  section, 
many  of  whom  have  since  acknowledged  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  and  give  testimony  to  his 
judgment  and  foresight. 

lion.  John  Minor  Botts  is  now  to-day  as  devoted 
a follower  o£  Mr.  Clay  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago 
At  the  present  time  he  co-operates  with  the  Con- 
stitutional Union  party. 


HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS,  OF 
. NEW  YORK. 

The  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  whose  portrait  is 
given  herewith,  was  born  i^T(ffrtjl^d,:Mniije,^an- 
uary  31,  1815.  His  father  was  lost  at  sea  ■'near 
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far  unprovided  for,  that  young  Brooks,  when  but 
eight  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Boston  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  Here  he  was  employed 
as  an  errand  boy,  and  gained  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  by  attending  evening  school.  His  next 
move  was  to  a printing-office,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively “ devil,”  journeyman  printer,  and  finally 
publisher  and  proprietor'  of  a daily  paper  called 
the  Yankee , at  Wiscasset,  Maine.  Finding  now 
that  he  needed  a better  education,  he  began  prepar- 
ing himself  for  college,  defraying  his  expenses  by 
teaching  school  and  setting  type.  When  prepared 
he  entered  Brown  University  (Providence,  Rhode 
Island),  from  which  he  graduated  in  due  time. 
Afterward  taught  grammar-school  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  and  became  editor  and  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  Haverhill  Gazette.  In  1836  he  went 
to  Washington,  and  became  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  and  of  several  New 
England  papers ; next  took  an  interest  in  the  New 
York  Express , of  which  his  brother  was  an  editor; 
and  remained  in  Washington,  as  one  of  its  editors, 
for  sixteen  successive  sessions  of  Congress.  In 
1843  he  traveled  through  Europe,  corresponding 
with  the  Express. 

In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of 
New  York,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  bill  which  took  the  Church  property 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  State  from 
the  possession  of  the  bishops,  as  individuals,  and 
placed  it  under  the  control  of  the  lay  trustees  of 
the  churches,  in  trust  for  the  congregations.  This 
involved  him  in  a controversy  with  Archbishop 
Hughes,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
in  1855,  and  in  1856  received  the  nomination  of  the 
American  Party  for  Governor  of  this  State.  He 
was  beaten  at  the  election,  and  has  since  taken  no 
active  part  in  public  life.  He  is  connected  with 
the  “Union  Party,”  whose  Convention  meets  at 
Baltimore  on  9th  May. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Ammon  or  “the  dead  secret,”  “after  dark,” 

ETC.,  ETC. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

To  resume.  The  night  passed  as  usual,  with- 
out producing  any  change  for  the  better  in  Miss 
Halcombe.  The  next  day  she  seemed  to  im- 
prove a little.  The  day  after  that  her  ladyship, 
the  Countess,  without  mentioning  the  object  of 
her  journey  to  any  one  in  my  hearing,  proceed- 
ed by  the  morning  train  to  London ; her  noble 
husband,  with  his  customary  attention,  accom- 
panying her  to  the  station. 

I was  now  left  in  sole  charge  of  Miss  Hal- 
combe, with  every  apparent  chance,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  sister’s  resolution  not  to  leave  the 
bedside,  of  having  Lady  Glyde  herself  to  nurse 
next. 

The  only  circumstance  of  any  importance  that 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  day  was  the  oc- 
currence of  another  unpleasant  meeting  between 
the  doctor  and  the  Count. 

His  lordship,  on  returning  from  the  station, 
stepped  up  into  Miss  Halcombe’s  sitting  room  to 
make  his  inquiries.  I went  out  from  the  bed- 
room to  speak  to  him,  Mr.  Dawson  and  Lady 
Glyde  being  both  with  the  patient  at  the  time. 
The  Count  asked  me  many  questions  about  the 
treatment  and  the  symptoms.  I informed  him 
that  the  treatment  was  of  the  kind  described  as 
“saline;”  and  that  the  symptoms,  between  the 
attacks  of  fever,  were  certainly  those  of  increas- 
ing weakness  and  exhaustion.  Just  as  I was 
mentioning  these  last  particulars  Mr.  Dawson 
came  out  from  the  bedroom. 

“Good-morning,  Sir,”  said  his  lordship,  step- 
ping forward  in  the  most  urbane  manner,  and 
stopping  the  doctor  with  a high-bred  resolution 
impossible  to  resist,  “ I greatly  fear  you  find  no 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  to-day?” 

“ I find  decided  improvement,”  answered  Mr. 
Dawson. 

“ You  still  persist  in  your  lowering  treatment 
of  this  case  of  fever?”  continued  his  lordship. 

“ I persist  in  the  treatment  which  is  justified 
by  my  own  professional  experience,”  said  Mr. 
Dawson. 

“Permit  me  to  put  one  question  to  you  on 
the  vast  subject  of  professional  experience,”  ob- 
served the  Count.  “ I presume  to  offer  no  more 
advice — I only  presume  to  make  an  inquiry. 
You  live  at  some  distance,  Sir,  from  the  gigan- 
tic centres  of  scientific  activity — London  and 
Paris.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  wasting  ef- 
fects of  fever  being  reasonably  and  intelligibly 
repaired  by  fortifying  the  exhausted  patient  with 
brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  and  quinine  ? Has  that 
new  heresy  of  the  highest  medical  authorities 
ever  reached  your  ears — Yes,  or  No?” 

“ When  a professional  man  puts  that  question 
to  me  I shall  be  glad  to  answer  him,”  said  the 
doctor  opening  the  door  to  go  out.  “You  are 
not  a professional  man ; and  I beg  to  decline 
answering  you." 

Buffeted  in  this  inexcusably  uncivil  way  on 
one  cheek,  the  Count,  like  a practical  Christian, 
immediately  turned  the  other,  and  said,  in  the 
sweetest  manner,  “Good-morning,  Mr.  Daw- 
son.” 

If  my  late  beloved  husband  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  know  his  lordship,  how  highly  he 
and  the  Count  would  have  esteemed  each  other ! 

Her  ladyship  the  Countess  returned  by  the 
last  train  that  night,  and  brought  with  her  the 
nurse  from  London.  I was  instructed  that  this 
person’s  name  was  Mrs.  llubelle.  Her  personal 
appearance,  and  her  imperfect  English,  when 
she  spoke,  informed  me  that  she  was  a foreigner. 
-I  I have ’aj. ways  cultivated  a feeling  of  humane 


indulgence  for  foreigners.  They  do  not  possess 
our  blessings  and  advantages ; and  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  brought  up  in  the  blind  errors  of 
popery.  It  has  also  always  been  my  precept  and 
practice,  as  it  was  my  dear  husband’s  precept 
and  practice  before  me  (see  Sermon  xxix.,  in 
the  Collection  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Michel- 
son,  M.A.),  to  do  as  I would  be  done  bv.  . On 
both  these  accounts,  I will  not  say  that  Mrs. 
Rubelle  struck  me  as  being  a small,  wiry,  sly 
person,  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  with  a dark  brown 
or  Creole  complexion,  and  watchful,  light  gray 
eyes.  Nor  will  I mention,  for  the  reasons  just 
alleged,  that  I thought  her  dress,  though  it  was 
of  the  plainest  black  silk,  inappropriately  costly 
in  texture  and  unnecessarily  refined  in  trimming 
and  finish,  for  a person  in  her  position  in  life. 
I should  not  like  these  things  to  be  said  of  me, 
and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  not  to  say  them  of 
Mrs.  Rubelle.  I will  merely  mention  that  her 
manners  were  — not  perhaps  unpleasantly  re- 
served— but  only  remarkably  quiet  and  retir- 
ing; that  she  looked  about  her  a great  deal, 
and  said  very  little,  which  might  have  arisen 
quite  as  much  from  her  own  modesty  as  from 
distrust  of  her  position  at  Blackwater  Park ; 
and  that  she  declined  to  partake  of  supper 
(which  was  curious,  perhaps,  but  surely  not  sus- 
picious ?),  although  I myself  politely  invited  her 
to  that  meal  in  my  own  room. 

At  the  Count’s  particular  suggestion  (so  like 
his  lordship’s  forgiving  kindness!),  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mrs.  Rubelle  should  not  enter  on 
her  duties  until  she  had  been  seen  and  approved 
by  the  doctor  the  next  morning.  I sat  up  that 
night.  Lady  Glyde  appeared  to  be  very  un- 
willing that  the  new  nurse  should  be  employed 
to  attend  on  Miss  Halcombe.  Such  want  of 
liberality  toward  a foreigner  on  the  part  of  a 
lady  of  her  education  and  refinement  surprised 
me.  I ventured  to  say,  “My  lady,  we  must  all 
remember  not  to  be  hasty  in  our  judgments  on 
our  inferiors — especially  when  they  come  from 
foreign  parts.”  Lady  Glyde  did  not  appear  to 
attend  to  me.  She  only  sighed,  and  kissed  Miss 
Halcombe’s  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  counterpane. 
Scarcely  a judicious  proceeding  in  a sick-room, 
with  a patient  whom  it  was  highly  desirable  not 
to  excite.  But  poor  Lady  Glyde  knew  nothing 
of  nursing — nothing  whatever,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Rubelle  was  sent  to 
the  sitting-room,  to  be  approved  by  the  doctor 
on  his  way  through  to  the  bedroom.  I left  Lady 
Glyde  with  Miss  Halcombe,  who  was  slumber- 
ing at  the  time,  and  joined  Mrs.  Rubelle,  with 
the  object  of  kindly  preventing  her  from  feeling 
strange  and  nervous  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  her  situation.  She  did  not  appear 
to  see  it  in  that  light.  She  seemed  to  be  quite 
satisfied,  beforehand,  that  Mr.  Dawson  would 
approve  of  her ; and  she  sat  calmly  looking  out 
of  window,  with  every  appearance  of  enjoying 
the  country  air.  Some  people  might  have  thought 
such  conduct  suggestive  of  brazen  assurance.  I 
beg  to  say  that  I more  liberally  set  it  down  to 
extraordinary  strength  of  mind. 

Instead  of  the  doctor  coming  up  to  us,  I was 
sent  for  to  see  the  doctor.  I thought  this  change 
of  affairs  rather  odd,  but  Mrs.  Rubelle  did  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  way.  I left 
her  still  calmly  looking  out  of  window,  and  still 
silently  enjoying  the  country  air. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  waiting  for  me,  by  himself, 
in  the  breakfast-room. 

“About  this  new  nurse,  Mrs.  Michelson,” 
said  the  doctor. 

“Yes,  Sir?” 

‘ * I find  that  she  has  been  brought  here  from 
London  by  the  wife  of  that  fat  old  foreigner, 
who  is  always  trying  to  interfere  with  me.  Mrs. 
Michelson,  the  fat  old  foreigner  is  a Quack.” 

This  was  very  rude.  I was  naturally  shocked 
at  it. 

“ Are  you  aware,  Sir,”  I said,  “ that  you  are 
talking  of  a nobleman  ?” 

“Pooh!  He  isn’t  the  first  Quack  with  a 
handle  to  his  name.  They’re  all  Counts — hang 
’em!” 

“He  would  not  be  a friend  of  Sir  Percival 
Glyde’s,  Sir,  if  he  was  not  a member  of  the 
highest  aristocracy — excepting  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, of  course.” 

“ Very  well,  Mrs.  Michelson,  call  him  what 
you  like ; and  let  us  get  back  to  the  nurse.  I 
have  been  objecting  to  her  already.” 

“Without  having  seen  her,  Sir?” 

“Yes,  without  having  seen  her.  She  may  be 
the  best  nurse  in  existence,  but  she  is  not  a 
nurse  of  my  providing.  I have  put  that  objec- 
tion to  Sir  Percival  as  the  master  of  the  house. 
He  doesn’t  support  me.  He  says  a nurse  of  my 
providing  would  have  been  a stranger  from  Lon- 
don also ; and  he  thinks  the  woman  ought  to 
have  a trial,  after  his  wife’s  aunt  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  fetch  her  from  London.  There  is 
some  justice  in  that,  and  I can’t  decently  say 
No.  But  I have  made  it  a condition  that  she  is 
to  go  at  once  if  I find  reason  to  complain  of  her. 
This  proposal  being  one  which  I have  some 
right  to  make,  as  medical  attendant,  Sir  Perci- 
val has  consented  to  it.  Now,  Mrs.  Michelson, 

I know  I can  depend  on  you,  and  I want  you  to 
keep  a sharp  eye  on  the  nurse  for  the  first  day 
or  two,  and  to  see  that  she  gives  Miss  Halcombe 
no  medicines  but  mine.  This  foreign  nobleman 
of  yours  is  dying  to  try  his  quack  remedies 
(mesmerism  included)  on  my  patient;  and  a 
nurse  who  is  brought  here  by  his  wife  may  be 
a little  too  willing  to  help  him.  You  under- 
stand? Very  well,  then,  we  may  go  up  stairs. 
Is  the  nurse  there  ? I’ll  say  a word  to  her  be- 
fore she  goes  into  the  sick-room.” 

We  found  Mrs.  Rubelle  still  enjoying  herself 
at  the  window.  When  I introduced  her  to  Mr. 
Dawson  neither  the  doctor’s  doubtful  looks  nor 
the  doctor’s  searching  questions  appeared  to  con- 
fuse her  in  the  least.  She  answered  him  quiet- 
ly in  her  broken  English ; and  though  he  tried 


ignorance,  so  far,  about  any  part  of  her  duties. 
This  was  doubtless  the  result  of  strength  of 
mind,  as  I said  before,  and  not  of  brazen  assur- 
ance by  any  means. 

We  all  went  into  the  bedroom.  Mrs.  Ru- 
belle looked  very  attentively  at  the  patient, 
courtesied  to  Lady  Glyde,  set  one  or  two  little 
things  right  in  the  room,  and  sat  down  quietly 
in  a corner  to  wait  until  she  was  wanted.  Her 
ladyship  seemed  startled  and  annoyed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  strange  nurse.  No  one  said 
any  thing  for  fear  of  rousing  Miss  Halcombe, 
who  was  still  slumbering,  except  the  doctor, 
who  whispered  a question  about  the  night.  I 
softly  answered,  “ Much  as  usual and  then 
Mr.  Dawson  went  out.  Lady  Glyde  followed 
him,  I suppose  to  speak  about  Mrs.  Rubelle. 
For  my  own  part,  I had  made  up  my  mind  al- 
ready that  this  quiet  foreign  person  would  keep 
her  situation.  She  had  all  her  wits  about  her, 
and  she  certainly  understood  her  business.  So 
far  I could  hardly  have  done  much  better  by 
the  bedside  myself. 

Remembering  Mr.  Dawson’s  caution  to  me, 
I subjected  Mrs.  Rubelle  to-  a severe  scrutiny, 
at  certain  intervals,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
days.  I over  and  over  again  entered  the  room 
softly  and  suddenly,  but  I never  found  her  out 
in  any  suspicious  action.  Lady  Glyde,  who 
watched  her  as  attentively  as  I did,  discovered 
nothing  either.  I never  detected  a sign  of  the 
medicine  bottles  being  tampered  with ; I never 
saw  Mrs.  Rubelle  say  a word  to  the  Count,  or 
the  Count  to  her.  She  managed  Miss  Halcombe 
with  unquestionable  care  and  discretion.  The 
poor  lady  wavered  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween a sort  of  sleepy  exhaustion,  which  was  half 
faintness  and  half  slumbering,  and  attacks  of 
fever  which  brought  with  them  more  or  less  of 
wandering  in  her  mind.  Mrs.  Rubelle  never 
disturbed  her  in  the  first  case,  and  never  startled 
her,  in  the  second,  by  appearing  too  suddenly 
at  the  bedside  in  the  character  of  a stranger. 
Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  (whether  foreign 
or  English) — and  I give  her  privilege  impartial- 
ly to  Mrs.  Rubelle.  She  was  remarkably  un- 
communicative about  herself,  and  she  was  too 
quietly  independent  of  all  advice  from  experi- 
enced persons  who  understood  the  duties  of  a 
sick-room — but,  with  these  drawbacks,  she  was 
a good  nurse ; and  she  never  gave  either  Lady 
Glyde  or  Mr.  Dawson  the  shadow  of  a reason 
for  complaining  of  her. 

The  next  circumstance  of  importance  that  oc- 
curred in  the  house  was  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  Count,  occasioned  by  business  which  took 
him  to  London.  He  went  away  (I  think)  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Rubelle ; and,  at  parting,  he  spoke  to 
Lady  Glyde  very  seriously  in  my  presence  on 
the  subject  of  Miss  Halcombe. 

“Trust  Mr.  Dawson,”  he  said,  “for  a few 
days  more,  if  you  please.  But  if  there  is  not 
some  change  for  the  better  in  that  time  send 
for  advice  from  London,  which  this  mule  of  a 
doctor  must  accept  in  spite  of  himself.  Offend 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  save  Miss  Halcombe.  I say 
those  words  seriously,  on  my  word  of  honor,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

His  lordship  spoke  with  extreme  feeling  and 
kindness.  But  poor  Lady  Glyde’s  nerves  were 
so  completely  broken  down  that  she  seemed 
quite  frightened  at  him.  She  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  leave 
without  uttering  a word  on  her  side.  She  turn- 
ed to  me  when  he  had  gone,  and  said,  “ Oh, 
Mrs.  Michelson,  I am  heart-broken  about  my 
sister,  and  I have  no  friend  to  advise  me!  Do 
you  think  Mr.  Dawson  is  wrong  ? He  told  me 
himself  this  morning  that  there  was  no  fear,  and 
no  need  of  fresh  advice.” 

“With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Dawson,”  I an- 
swered, “ in  your  ladyship’s  place  I should  re- 
member the  Count’s  advice.” 

Lady  Glyde  turned  away  from  me  suddenly, 
with  an  appearance  of  despair  for  which  I was 
quite  unable  to  account. 

“ His  advice!”  she  said  to  herself.  “God 
help  us — his  advice  1” 

The  Count  was  away  from  Blackwater  Park, 
as  nearly  as  I remember,  a week. 

Sir  Percival  seemed  to  feel  the  loss  of  his 
lordship  in  various  ways,  and  appeared  also,  I 
thought,  much  depressed  and  altered  by  the 
sickness  and  sorrow  in  the  house.  Occasional- 
ly he  was  so  very  restless  that  I could  not  help 
noticing  it;  coming  and  going,  and  wandering 
here  and  there  and  every  where  in  the  grounds. 
His  inquiries  about  Miss  Halcombe  and  about 
his  lady  (whose  failing  health  seemed  to  cost  him 
sincere  anxiety)  were  most  attentive.  I think 
his  heart  was  much  softened.  If  some  kind 
clerical  friend — some  such  friend  as  he  might 
have  found  in  my  late  excellent  husband — had 
been  near  him  at  this  time,  cheering  moral 
progress  might  have  been  made  with  Sir  Per- 
cival. I seldom  find  myself  mistaken  on  a 
point  of  this  sort,  having  had  experience  to 
guide  me  in  my  happy  married  days. 

Her  ladyship,  the  Countess,  who  was  now 
the  only  company  for  Sir  Percival  down  stairs, 
rather  neglected  him,  as  I considered.  Or,per- 
haps,  it  might  have  been  that  he  neglected  her. 
A stranger  might  almost  have  supposed  that  they 
were  bent,  now  they  were  left  together  alone,  on 
actually  avoiding  one  another.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be.  But  it  did  so  happen,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  Countess  made  her  dinner  at 
luncheon-time,  and  that  she  always  came  up 
stairs  toward  evening,  although  Mrs.  Rubell* 
had  taken  the  nursing  duties  entirely  off  her 
hands.  Sir  Percival  dined  by  himself,  and 
William  (the  man  out  of  livery)  made  the  re- 
mark, in  my  hearing,  that  his  master  had  put 
himself  on  half  rations  of  food  and  on  a double 
nllowadc45|tjfN}>|itfk|  f J fttpTfh  no  importance  to 
such  an  insofent  observation  as  this  on  the  part 


ly  in  her  broken  English  ; and  though  he  tried  such  an  insolent  observation  as  this  on  the  part 
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I wish  to  be  understood  as  reprobating  it  once 
more  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  Miss  Hal- 
combc  did  certainly  seem  to  nil  of  us  to  be 
mending  a little.  Our  faith  in  Mr.  Dawson  re- 
vived. He  seemed  to  be  very  confident  about 
the  case ; and  he  assured  Lady  Glyde,  when  sho 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  that  he  would  him- 
self propose  to  send  for  a physician  the  moment 
he  felt 'so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a doubt  cross- 
ing his  own  mind. 

The  only  person  among  us  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  relieved  by  these  words  was  the  Countess. 
She  said  to  me  privately  that  she  could  not  feel 
easy  about  Miss  Halcombe  on  Mr.  Dawson’s  au- 
thority, and  that  she  should  wait  anxiously  for 
her  husband’s  opinion  on  his  return.  That  re- 
turn, his  letters  informed  her,  would  take  place 
in  three  days’  time.  The  Count  and  Countess 
corresponded  regularly  every  morning  during 
his  lordship’s  absence.  They  were  in  that  re- 
spect, ns  in  all  others,  a pattern  to  married 
people. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I noticed  a 
change  in  Miss  Halcombe,  which  caused  me 
serious  apprehension.  Mrs.  Rubelle  noticed  it 
too.  We  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  Lady 
Clyde,  who  was  then  dying  asleep,  completely 
overpowered  by  exhaustion,  on  the  sofa  in  the 
sitting-room. 

Mr.  Dawson  did  not  pay  his  evening  visit  till 
later  than  usual.  As  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  his 
patient  l saw  his  face  alter.  He  tried  to  hide 
it;  but  he  looked  both  confused  and  alarmed. 
A messenger  was  sent  to  his  residence  for  his 
medicine-chest,  disinfecting  preparations  were 
used  in  the  room,  and  a bed  was  made  up  for 
him  in  the  house  by  his  own  directions.  “ Has 
the  fever  turned  to  infection?”  I whispered  to 
him.  “ I am  afraid  it  has,”  he  answered ; “we 
shall  know  better  to-morrow  morning.” 

By  Mr.  Dawson’s  own  directions  Lady  Glyde 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  change  for  the 
worse.  He  himself  absolutely  forbade  her,  on 
account  of  her  health,  to  join  us  in  the  bedroom 
that  night.  She  tried  to  resist — there  was  a sad 
scene — but  he  had  his  medical  authority  to  sup- 
port him,  and  ho  carried  his  point. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  men  servants 
was  sent  to  London,  at  eleven  o’clock,  with  a 
letter  to  a physician  in  town,  and  with  orders 
to  bring  the  new  doctor  back  with  him  by  the 
earliest  possible  train.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
messenger  had  gone  the  Count  returned  to 
Blackwntcr  Park. 


The  Countess,  on  her  own  responsibility,  im- 
mediately brought  him  in  to  see  the  patient. 
There  was  no  impropriety  that  I could  discover 
in  her  taking  this  course.  His  lordship  was  a 
married  man ; he  was  old  enough  to  be  Miss 
Halcombe’s  father;  and  he  saw  her  in  the 
presence  of  her  nearest  female  relative,  her 
aunt.  Mr.  Dawson  nevertheless  protested 
against  his  presence  in  the  room ; but  I could 
plainly  remark  the  doctor  was  too  much  alarm- 
ed to  make  any  serious  resistance  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  poor  suffering  lady  was  past  knowing 
any  one  about  her.  She  seemed  to  take  her 
friends  for  enemies.  When  the  Count  ap- 
proached her  bedside,  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
•wandering  incessantly  round  and  round  the 
room  before,  settled  on  his  face  with  a dread- 
ful stare  of  terror,  which  I shall  remember  to 
iny  dying  day.  The  Count  sat  down  by  her; 
felt  her  pulse  and  her  tetaples ; looked  at  her 
very  attentively;  and  then  turned  round  upon 
the  doctor  with  such  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  in  his  face  that  the  words 
failed  on  Mr.  Dawson’s  lips,  and  he  stood,  for  a 
moment,  pale  with  anger  and  alarm — pale  and 
perfectly  speechless. 

II  is  lordship  looked  next  at  me. 

“ When  did  the  change  happen?”  ho  asked. 

I told  him  the  time. 

“ Has  Lady  Glyde  been  in  the  room  since?” 

I replied  that  she  had  not.  The  doctor  had 
absolutely  forbidden  her  to  come  into  the  room, 
on  the  evening  before,  and  had  repeated  the  or- 
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aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief?”  was 
his  next  question. 

We  were  aware,  I answered,  that  the  malady 
was  considered  infectious.  He  stopped  me  be- 
fore I could  add  any  thing  more. 

“ It  is  Typhus  Fever,”  he  said. 

In  the  minute  that  passed,  while  these  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  going  on,  Mr.  Dawson 
recovered  himself,  and  addressed  the  Count  with 
his  customary  firmness. 

“ It  is  not  typhus  fever,”  he  said,  sharply. 
“ I protest  against  this  intrusion,  Sir.  No  one 
has  a right  to  put  questions  here  but  me.  I have 
done  my  dutv,  to  the  best  of  my  ability—” 

The  Count  interrupted  him,  not  by  words, 
but  only  by  pointing  to  the  bed.  Mr.  Dawson 
seemed  to  feel  that  silent  contradiction  to  his 
assertion  of  his  own  ability,  and  to  grow  only 
the  more  angry  under  it. 

“I  say  I have  done  my  duty,”  he  reiterated. 
“A  physician  has  been  sent  for  from  London. 
I will  consult  on  the  nature  of  the  fever  with 
him,  and  with  no  one  else.  I insist  on  your 
leaving  the  room.” 

“ 1 entered  this  room,  Sir,  in  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  humanity,”  said  the  Count.  “ And  in 
the  same  interests,  if  the  coming  of  the  physi- 
cian is  delayed,  I will  enter  it  again.  I warn 
you  once  more  that  the  fever  has  turned  to 
Typhus,  and  that  your  treatment  is  responsible 
for  this  lamentable  change.  If  that  unhappy 
lady  dies,  I will  give  my  testimony  in  a court 
of  justice  that  your  ignorance  and  obstinacy  have 
been  the  cause  of  her  death.” 

Before  Mr.  Dawson  could  answer,  before  the 
Count  could  leave  us,  the  door  was  opened  from 
the  sitting-room,  and  we  saw  Lady  Glyde  on  the 
threshold. 

“I  must  and  will  come  in,”  she  said,  with 
extraordinary  firmness. 

Instead  of  stopping  her  the  Count  moved  into 
the  sitting-room  and  made  way  for  her  to  go 
in.  On  all  other  occasions  ho  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  forgot  any  thing ; but  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  moment  he  apparently  forgot  the 
danger  of  infection  from  typhus,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  forcing  Lady  Glyde  to  take  proper 
care  of  herself. 

To  my  surprise,  Mr.  Dawson  showed  moro 
presence  of  mind.  He  stopped  her  ladyship  at 
the  first  step  she  took  toward  the  bedside. 

“Iam  sincerely  sorry,  I am  sincerely  grieved,” 
he  said.  “ The  fever  may,  I fear,  bo  infectious. 
Until  I am  certain  that  it  is  not,  I entreat  you 
to  keep  ont  of  the  room.” 

She  struggled  for  a moment;  then  suddenly 
dropped  her  arms  and  sank  forward.  She  had 
fainted.  The  Countess  and  I took  her  from  the 
doctor,  and  carried  her  into  her  own  room.  The 
Count  preceded  us,  and  waited  in  the  passage 
till  I came  out  and  told  him  that  we  had  recov- 
ered her  from  the  swoon. 

I went  back  to  the  doctor  to  tell  him,  by  Lady 
Glyde’s  desire,  that  she  insisted  on  speaking  to 
him  immediately.  He  withdrew  at  once  to  quiet 
her  ladyship’s  agitation,  and  to  assure  her  of  the 
physician’s  arrival  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 
Those  hours  passed  very  slowly.  Sir  Percival 
and  the  Count  were  together  down  stairs,  and 
sent  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  their  in- 
quiries. At  last,  between  five  and  six  o’clock, 
to  our  great  relief,  the  physician  came. 

He  was  a younger  man  than  Mr.  Dawson ; very 
serious,  and  very  decided.  What  lie  thought  of 
the  previous  treatment  I can  not  say;  but  it 
struck  me  as  curious  that  he  put  many  more 
questions  to  myself  and  to  Mrs.  Rubelle  than  ho 
put  to  the  doctor,  and  that  he  did  not  appear  to 
listen  with  much  interest  to  what  Mr.  Dawson 
said  while  he  was  examining  Mr.  Dawson’s  pa- 
tient. I began  to  suspect,  from  what  I observed 
in  this  way,  that  the  Count  had  been  right  about 
the  illness  all  the  way  through ; and  I was  natu- 
rally confirmed  in  that  idea  when  Mr.  Dawson, 
after  some  little  delay,  asked  the  one  important 
question  which  the  London  doctor  had  been  sent 
for  to  set  at  rest. 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  fever?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“Typhus,”  replied  the  physician.  “Typhus 
fever  beyond  all  doubt.” 

That  quiet  foreign  person,  Mrs.  Rubelle, 
crossed  her  thin,  brown  hands  in  front  of  her, 
and  looked  at  me  with  a very  significant  smile. 
The  Count  himself  could  hardly  have  appeared 
more  gratified,  if  he  had  been  present  in  the 
room,  and  had  heard  the  confirmation  of  his 
own  opinion. 

After  giving  us  some  useful  directions  about 
the  management  of  the  patient,  and  mentioning 
that  he  would  come  again  in  five  days’  time,  the 
physician  withdraw  to  consult  in  private  with 
Mr.  Dawson.  Ho  would  offer  no  opinion  on 
Miss  Halcombe’s  chances  of  recovery:  he  said 
it  was  impossible  at  that  stage  of  the  illness  to 
pronounce  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  five  days  passed  anxiously. 

Countess  Fosco  and  myself  took  it  by  turns 
to  relieve  Mrs.  Rubelle;  Miss  Halcombe’s  con- 
dition growing  worse  and  worse,  and  requiring 
our  utmost  care  and  attention.  It  was  a terribly 
trying  time.  Lady  Glyde  (supported,  as  Mr. 
Dawson  said,  by  the  constant  strain  of  her  sus- 
pense on  her  sister’s  account)  rallied  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  showed  a firmness 
and  determination  for  which  I should  mvself 
never  have  given  her  credit.  She  insisted  on 
coming  into  the  sick-room  two  or  three  times  ev- 
ery day,  to  look  at  Miss  Halcombe  with  her  own 
eyes,  promising  not  to  g 6 too  close  to  the  bed 
if  the  doctor  would  consent  to  her  wishes  so  far. 
Mr.  Dawson  very  unwillingly  made  the  conces- 
sion required  of  him : I think  he  saw  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  dispute  with  her.  She  came  in  ev- 
ery day ; and  she  self-denyingly  kept  her  prom- 
ise. I felt  it  personally  so  distressing  (as  re- 
minding me  of  my  own  affliction  during  my 
husband’s  last  illness)  to  *see  how  she  suffered 
under  these  circumstances,  that  I must  beg  not 
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to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  any  longer. 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  me  to  mention  that  no 
fresh  disputes  took  place  between  Mr.  Dawson 
and  the  Count.  His  lordship  made  all  his  in- 
quiries by  deputy,  and  remained  continually  in 
company  with  Sir  Percival  down  stairs. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  physician  came  again, 
and  gave  us  a little  hope.  He  said  the  tenth 
day  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  typhus 
would  probably  decide  the  result  of  the  illness, 
and  he  arranged  for  his  third  visit  to  take  place 
on  that  date.  The  interval  passed  as  before — 
except  that  the  Count  went  to  London  again, 
one  morning,  and  returned  at  night. 

On  the  tenth  day  it  pleased  a merciful  Provi- 
dence to  relieve  our  household  from  all  further 
anxiety  and  alarm.  The  physician  positively 
assured  us  that  Miss  Halcombe  was  out  of  dan- 
ger. “ She  wants  no  doctor  now — all  she  re- 
quires is  careful  watching  and  nursing,  for  some 
time  to  come ; and  that  I see  she  has.”  Those 
were  his  own  words.  That  evening  I read  my 
husband’s  touching  sermon  on  Recovery  from 
Sickness  with  more  happiness  and  advantage 
(in  a spiritual  point  of  view)  than  I ever  remem- 
ber to  have  derived  from  it  before. 

The  effect  of  the  good  news  on  poor  Lady 
Glyde  was,  I grieve  to  say,  quite  overpowering. 
She  was  too  weak  to  bear  the  violent  reaction ; 
and  in  another  day  or  two  she  sank  into  a state 
of  debility  and  depression  which  obliged  her  to 
keep  her  room.  Rest  and  quiet,  and  change  of 
air  afterward,  were  the  best  remedies  which 
Mr.  Dawson  could  suggest  for  her  benefit.  It 
was  fortunate  that  matters  were  no  worse,  for 
on  the  very  day  after  she  took  to  her  room  the 
Count  and  the  doctor  had  another  disagreement, 
and  this  time  the  dispute  between  them  was 
of  so  serious  a nature  that  Mr.  Dawson  left  the 
house. 

I was  not  present  at  the  time ; but  I under- 
stood that  the  subject  of  the  dispute  was  the 
amount  of  nourishment  which  it  was  necessary 
to  give  to  assist  Miss  Halcombe’s  convalescence 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  fever.  Mr.  Dawson, 
now  that  his  patient  was  safe,  was  less  inclined 
than  ever  to  submit  to  unprofessional  interfer- 
ence ; and  the  Count  (I  can  not  imagine  why) 
lost  all  the  self-control  which  he  had  so  judi- 
ciously preserved  on  former  occasions,  and  taunt- 
ed the  doctor,  over  and  over  again,  with  his  mis- 
take about  the  fever,  when  it  changed  to  typhus. 
The  unfortunate  affair  ended  in  Mr.  Dawson’s 
appealing  to  Sir  Percival,  and  threatening  (now 
that  he  could  leave  without  absolute  danger  to 
Miss  Halcombe)  to  withdraw  from  his  attend- 
ance at  Blackwater  Park  if  the  Count’s  inter- 
ference was  not  peremptorily  suppressed  from 
that  moment.  Sir  Percival’s  reply  (though  not 
designedly  uncivil)  had  only  resulted  in  making 
matters  worse ; and  Mr.  Dawson  had  thereupon 
withdrawn  from  the  house  in  a state  of  extreme 
indignation  at  Count  Fosco’s  usage  of  him,  and 
had  sent  in  his  bill  the  next  morning. 

We  were  now,  therefore,  left  without  the  at- 
tendance of  a medical  man.  Although  there 
was  no  actual  necessity  for  another  doctor  — 
nursing  and  watching  being,  as  the  physician 
had  observed,  all  that  Miss  Halcombe  required 
— I should  still,  if  my  authority  had  been  con- 
sulted, have  obtained  professional  assistance, 
from  some  other  quarter,  for  form’s  sake. 

The  matter  did  not  seem  to  strike  Sir  Percival 
in  that  light.  He  said  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  send  for  another  doctor  if  Miss  Halcombe 
showed  any  signs  of  a relapse.  In  the  mean 
while,  we  had  the  Count  to  consult  in  any  minor 
difficulty;  and  wo  need  not  unnecessarily  dis- 
turb our  patient,  in  her  present  weak  and  ner- 
vous condition,  by  the  presence  of  a stranger  at 
her  bedside.  There  was  much  that  was  reason- 
able, no  doubt,  in  these  considerations  ; but  they 
left  me  a little  anxious,  nevertheless.  Nor  was 
I quite  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  concealing  the  doctor’s  absence,  ns 
we  did,  from  Lady 
Glyde.  It  was  a 
merciful  deception,  I 
admit — for  she  was 
in  no  state  to  bear 
any  fresh  anxieties. 

But  still  it  was  a de- 
ception; and  as  such, 
to  a person  of  my 
principles,  at  best  a 
doubtful  proceeding. 


A second  perplex- 
ing circumstance 
which  happened  on 
the  same  day,  and 
which  took  me  com- 
pletely by  surprise, 
added  greatly  to  the 
sense  of  uneasiness 
that  was  now  weigh- 
ing on  my  mind. 

I was  sent  for  to 
see  Sir  Percival  in 
the  library.  The 
Count,  who  was  with 
him  when  I went  in, 
immediately  rose  and 
left  us  alone  togeth- 
er. Sir  Percival  civ- 
illy asked  me  to  take 
a seat;  and  then,  to 
my  great  astonish- 
ment, addressed  mo 
in  these  terms : 

“I  want  to  speak 
to  you,  Mrs.  Michel- 
son,  about  a matter 
which  I decided  on 
some  time  ago,  and 
which  I should  have 
mentioned  before  but 
for  the  sickness  and 
trouble  in  the  house. 


In  plain  words,  I have  reasons  for  wishing  to 
break  up  my  establishment  immediately  at  this 
place — leaving  you  in  charge,  of  course,  as  usual. 
As  soon  as  Lady  Glyde  and  Miss  Halcombe  can 
travel,  they  must  both  have  change  of  air.  lily 
friends,  Count  Fosco  and  the  Countess,  will 
leave  us  before  that  time  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London.  And  I have  reasons  for  not 
opening  the  house  to  any  more  company,  with 
a view  to  economizing  as  carefully  as  I can.  I 
don’t  blame  you,  but  my  expenses  here  are  a 
great  deal  too  heavy.  In  short,  I shall  sell  the 
horses,  and  get  rid  of  all  the  servants  at  once. 
I never  do  things  by  halves,  as  you  know ; and 
I mean  to  have  the  house  clear  of  a pack  of 
useless  people  by  this  time  to-morrow.” 

I listened  to  him,  perfectly  aghast  with  aston- 
ishment. 

“ Do  you  mean,  Sir  Percival,  that  I am  to 
dismiss  the  in-door  servants  under  my  charge 
without  the  usual  month’s  warning?”  I asked. 

“Certainly  I do.  We  may  all  be  out  of  the 
house  before  another  month  ; and  I am  not  go- 
ing to  leave  the  servants  here  in  idleness  with  no 
master  to  wait  on.” 

“ Who  is  to  do  the  cooking,  Sir  Percival, 
while  you  are  still  staying  here?” 

“Margaret  Porcher  can  roast  and  boil — keep 
her.  What  do  I want  with  a cook  if  I don’t 
mean  to  give  any  dinqer-parties?” 

“The  servant  you  have  mentioned  is  the 
most  unintelligent  sen-ant  in  the  house,  Sir 
Percival — ” 

“Keep  her,  I tell  you ; and  have  a woman  in 
from  the  village  to  do  the  cleaning  and  go  away 
again.  My  weekly  expenses  must  and  shall  be 
lowered  immediately.  I don’t  send  for  you  to 
make  objections,  Mrs.  Michclson — I send  for 
you  to  carry  out  my  plans  of  economy.  Dis- 
miss the  whole  lazy  pack  of  in-door  servants  to- 
morrow, except  Porcher.  She  is  as  strong  as  a 
horse,  and  we’ll  make  her  work  like  a horse.” 

“You  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  you,  Sir 
Percival,  that  if  the  servants  go  to-morrow  they 
must  have  a month’s  wages  in  lieu  of  a month’s 
warning.” 

“Let  them!  A month’s  wages  saves  a 
month’s  waste  and  gluttony  in  the  servants’ 
hall.” 

This  last  remark  conveyed  an  aspersion  of  the 
most  offensive  kind  on  my  management.  I had 
too  much  self-respect  to  defend  myself  under  so 
gross  an  imputation.  Christian  consideration 
for  the  helpless  position  of  Miss  Halcombe  and 
Lady  Glyde,  and  for  the  serious  inconvenience 
which  my  sudden  absence  might  inflict  on  them, 
alone  prevented  me  from  resigning  my  situation 
on  the  spot.  I rose  immediately.  It  would 
have  lowered  me  in  my  own  estimation  to  have 
permitted  the  interview  to  continue  a moment 
longer. 

“ After  that  last  remark,  Sir  Percival,  I have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Your  directions  shall  be 
attended  to.”  Pronouncing  those  words,  I bowed 
my  head  with  the  most  distant  respect,  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  day  the  servants  left  in  a body. 
Sir  Percival  himself  dismissed  the  grooms  and 
stablemen ; sending  them,  with  all  the  horses 
but  one,  to  London.  Of  the  whole  domestic 
establishment,  in-doors  and  out,  there  now  re- 
mained only  myself,  Margaret  Porcher,  and  the 
gardener;  this  last  living  in  his  own  cottage, 
and  being  wanted  to  take  care  of  the  one  horso 
that  remained  in  the  stables. 

With  the  house  left  in  this  strange  and  lone- 
ly condition,  with  the  mistress  of  it  ill  in  her 
room,  with  Miss  Halcombe  still  as  helpless  ns 
a child,  and  with  the  doctor’s  attendance  with- 
drawn from  us  in  enmity,  it  was  surely  not  un- 
natural that  my  spirits  should  sink,  and  my  cus- 
tomary composure  be  very  hard  to  maintain. 
My  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  I wished  the  two  poor 
ladies  both  well  again,  and  I washed  myself 
away  from  Blackwater  Park. 


“ GOOD-irclll£JAG!  mA/AWson.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Toilet  Articles. 
Burnett’s 

COCOAINE For  the  Hair. 

KALLISTON For  the  Skin. 

FLORIMEL For  the  Handkerchief. 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH  WASH. For  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 


VERMIN. 

tt  Costar’s”  Rat;  Roach,  &c.,  Exterm- 
inator. 

Principal  Depot  (Removed  from  410  to) 

512  Broadway  (opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel),  N.  Y. 

RP  Sold  everywhere. 

fgp  Dealers  in  country,  send  for  “Circular,"  “Terms," 
&c. 

Cj?3  10,000  Ladies  and  good  Housekeepers — as  well  as 
Hotels — Ships — the  Post  Office — Station  Houses 
—and  all  Public  Institutions— know  of  their 
value  for  the  last  10  years. 

Ill  Beware!  11  of  imitations  of  “Costae’s.’’ 


To  Agents, 

OR  TO  CLERGYMEN. 

As  the  subscriber  is  now  enabled  to  fill  all  orders  for 
the  Engraving  of 

Peale’s  Court  of  Death, 

he  will  send  an  outline  and  description,  with,  also,  the 
new  terms  to  Agents,  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  him  a 
three-cent  postage-stamp  to  prepay  postage.  For  1 copy, 
$1  and  4 letter-stamps,  op  5 copies  for  $4,  without  stamps. 
Address  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

No.  ST  Park  Row,  New  York ; Box  No.  3,391  P.  O. 


Pure  Kentucky  Bourbon. 

From  S.  T.  SUIT’S 

SALT  RIVER  DISTILLERIES 
Established  1839. 

The  above  article,  which  is  perfectly  pure,  is  coming 
direct  to  us  from  the  distiller.  The  brand  being  the 
oldest  in  Kentucky,  and  noted  for  its  superior  medicinal 
properties,  we  recommend  it  with  all  confidence  to  the 
public.  Sold  by  every  druggist  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

HEGEMAN  & CO., 

Chemist  and  Druggist, 

Nos.  161,  399,  511,  and  756  Broadway,  New  York. 


FENDT’S 
BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box;  sent  free  by  post. 


J.  J.  ADAMS  & CO.’S 

Brushes. 

New  York,  106  and  108  Fulton  Street. 
Boston,  99  Washington  Street. 

A full  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Brushes,  in  both 
Cities,  as  above. 


HOUSES  EPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  liue,  comprising,  among  others. 
Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 
Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays, in  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  a,lJ  lron  Wares. 

Cooking  Utensils  of  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators.  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B.— Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

per  year.  Agents  wanted.  Send 


stamp  to  Excelsior  Agency,  N.  Y.  City. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia, 

To  which  we  call  the  attention  of  Country  Druggists 
and  the  Public  generally.  Put  up  carefully  in  the  form 
of  Powder,  to  keep  in  any  climate.  For  sale  by  all 
Wholesale  Druggists. 

Manufactory  193  Spring  Street,  New  York. 


The  only  Magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

'T'HE  AMERICAN  PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL,  established  1838,  contains  Portraits 
with  Phrenological  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Dis- 
tinguished Individuals,  Articles  on  the  Science  of  Man 
—considered  Physically,  Intellectually,  and  Morally. 
PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY  forms  a leading  feature ; 
is  fully  explained;  amply  illustrated  with  the  portraits 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious;  and  its  doctrines  ap- 
plied to  all  the  practical  interests,  situations,  and  pur- 
suits of  mankind.  The  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  are 
clearly  defined  and  illustrated,  otir  motto  being  “A 
sound  mind  in  a healthy  body." 

Young  men  about  launching  forth  upon  the  activities 
of  life,  anil  anxious  to  start  light,  and  understand  their 
course,  will  find  this  Journal  a friend  and  a monitor,  to 
encourage  them  ill  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  The 
various  occupations  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology,  so  that  every  one  may 
know  in  what  pursuit  he  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Published  at  $1  a year,  by  FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 
No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp.  Dr.  II.  HIRSH- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  438  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

VERY  FUNNY.  Send  a Red  Stamp  for 

Specimen  “COMIC  [Svj>NTHl.Y„”  <75  j cents  per 
year,  to  J.  C.  HANEY,  1 lOyjskVSiuct.  Netvf ork. 
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MRS.  HOLMES’  NEW  STORY. 

Ready  on  Thursday  next,  May  3, 

The  New  York  Weekly, 

The  Best  Story  and  Sketch  Paper  published. 

Containing  the  commencement  of  another  New  Story,  entitled 

MILDRED; 

OR, 

The  Child  of  Adoption. 

FROM  TUB  PEN  OP  THE  CELEBRATED  AUTHORESS, 

MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMES, 

Author  of  “ MARIAN  GREY,’’  “ LENA  RIVERS,”  and  other  popular  works. 

This  story,  it  is  thought,  will  more  than  double  its  present  circulation,  which  is,  in  round  numbers,  about 

150,000  COPIES  2 

Mrs.  HOLMES  has  written  a great  many  romances,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  has 

Never  yet  met  with  a Failure. 

Her  popularity  fairly  entitles  her  to  the  proud  name  of 

QUEEN  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART! 

DO  NOT  FORGET 

The  New  York  Weekly! 

On  Thursday  Next,  May  3.  For  Sale  Everywhere. 

Price  only  Four  Cents  per  Copy. 


Washboards  entirely  dispensed  with. 

il 

ife,  Cataract 
i Washing 
Machine. 


Clothing,  Time,  and  Labor  saved. 

This  machine  consists  of  a metal  cylinder  with  ribs  on 
the  inner  surface,  and  an  interior  cylinder  of  wood  with 
ribs  on  its  surface.  There  is  a space  of  6 or  8 inches  be- 
tween the  cylinders.  One  crank  turns  both  cylinders  at 
once  in  opposite  directions,  rapidly  creating  a suds,  forc- 
ing the  water  through  the  clothes,  and  thoroughly  re- 
moving the  dirt. 

It  will  pay  for  itself  in  a few  weeks  in  the 
value  of  clothing  saved. 

There  is  no  rubbing,  the  cleaning  being  done  entirely 
by  the  action  of  the  water.  It  will  wash  the  finest  as 
well  as  the  coarsest  fabric,  a single  collar  or  a large  quilt, 
one  or  a dozen  pieces,  in  from  two  to  five  minutes. 

A PERFECTLY  HONEST  ARTICLE. 

Retail  Salesroom,  494  BROADWAY. 

Wholesale  orders  received  at  our  office,  54  BEEK- 
MAN  ST.  SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  New  York , 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers. 

Rights  for  sale  and  machines  furnished  to  purchasers 
on  satisfactory  terms. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI'S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  anil  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhcea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  In  every 
town,  or  sent  l>y  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row.  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago:  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARCHISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N,  Y. 


MADAME  RALLINGS, 

31S  Canal  Street,  N.  Y., 

Has  opened  a superior  assortment  of  French  millinery. 
IU5P  French  Pattern  Bonnets  received  monthly.  ' 


Have  you  Seen  it? 

Revolving 
Ventilating 
Refrigerator. 


This  article,  while  it  is  very  economical  in  Ice,  has  a 
very  large  amount  of  shelf-room,  which  is  so  aminged 
as  to  be  in  five  different  apartments , thereby  keeping 
butter , milk , <tc.,  from  coming  in  contact  with  meats, 
fish , melons,  or  anything  whereby  they  may  become 
tainted  and  spoiled.  The  shelves  revolve,  bringing  eacli 
dish  to  the  hand.  It  is  very  ornamental,  being  made  in 
an  octagon  form  and  handsomely  grained.  We  also  give 
personal  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Warming  and  Ventilat- 
ing, in  city  or  country.  Send  for  a Circular,  giving  de- 
scription and  cuts. 

F.  L.  HEDENBERG  A SON, 

No.  3 Bond  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 


Catarrh. 

A form  of  Chronic  Throat  Disease,  consisting  in  in- 
flammation, which  begins  behind  and  a little  above  the 
palate,  and  extends  up  into  the  nose.  “Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troches"  have  proved  very  efficacious  in  this 
troublesome  complaint  No  sufferer  from  Catarrh  should 
be  without  them. 


The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


WANTED. 

A FEMALE  AGENT  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND 
Town  in  the  United  States,  to  sell  a patent  article 
required  by  every  woman.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  $20,  and  furnish  good  reference.  Those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Female  Diseases 
preferred.  Such  persons  will  find  this  a profitable  un- 
dertaking. 

Apply  to  HALSEY  & KING, 

168  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Here’s  Health  for  the  Million!! 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Vegetable  Sherry  Wine 
BITTERS! 

Palatable  and.  Healthy ! 

Composed  op  Roots  and  Herbs. 

For  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Clergymen,  and  Public  Men 
in  General.  No  medicine  can  be  better  adapted  for  their 
purpose. 

TRY  THEM! 

All  yc  lovers  of  good  Bitters  and  good  health,  and  you 
will  find  them  a cheap,  effectual,  and  pleasant  remedy. 
5,000,000  bottles  sold  last  year  ! 

Prepared  by  DR.  E.  R.  CLARKE,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE 

LADIES’  READY-MADE  LINEN  STORE, 

9S7  Broadway,  near  26th  Street 
Ladies’  Undergarments  “ONLY." 

Out  of  Town  Orders  promptly  filled  by  Express. 
Circulars  of  Prices  and  Particulars  by  mail  if  n 
quested. 


Prof.  Mitchel’s  New  Book. 

Popular  Astronomy. 

bt 

O.  M.  MITCHEL,  LL.D., 

Director  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Dudley  Observatories. 

1 voL  12mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1  25. 

This  book  is  acknowledged  by  competent  critics,  who 
have  examined  tho  proof-sheets,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  attempts  ever  made  by  any  writer  to  explain 
a complicated  science  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  the 
popular  mind. 

The  author  sets  out  with  his  reader  upon  an  untiresomo 

Journey  through  the  Solar  System, 

FROM  TUB 

SUN  TO  NEPTUNE, 

Stopping  at  each  of  the  Planetary  Bodies  by  the  way. 
The  appearance  of  the  Sun  and  the  Planets,  as  seen 
through  a 

POWERFUL  TELESCOPE, 

is  accurately  and  graphically  pictured,  while,  by  a suc- 
cession of  admirable  descriptions  of  the  most  complicated 
astronomical  instruments,  the  reader  is  seated,  in  imag- 
ination, by  the  Professor  in  his  Observatory,  where  all 
the  intricacies  of  Transit  and  Azimuth,  of  Right  Ascen- 
sion and  Parallax,  are  rendered  simple  and  beautiful  to 
a mind  ignorant  of  sine  or  cosine. 

The  book  being  adapted  to  general  family  reading 
contains  but  few  mathematical  diagrams.  The  author 
lias  been  signally  successful  In  solving  to  the  reader’s 
mind  many  abstruse  mathematical  problems,  without  the 
aid  of  figures. 

A SERIES  OF  BEAUTIFUL  LITHO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTS, 

Giving  pictorial  representations  of  various  striking  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  Solar  System,  constitutes  an 
additional  attractive  feature  of  the  work. 

The  successive  chapters,  gradually  evolving  a 

Complete  History  of  the  Discovery,  the 
Order,  and  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Planetary  System, 

Excite  a lively  interest  to  the  end.  The  vigorous  and 
graphic  style,  the  numerous  historical  incidents  and 
illustrations,  the  fresh  and  unhackneyed  mode  of  ap- 
proaching and  discussing  the  successive  themes,  will 
strikingly  recall  to  tli6  reader  the  author's  interesting 
public  lectures  on  the  same  general  subject. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for  $1  25. 

PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  & MASON, 


No.  61  Walker  Street,  New  York. 


CARD. 

A.  & G.  A.  Arnoux, 

So  long  and  reputably  known  as  Fashionable  Tailors , 
beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have  added  a 
department  for  Boys'  Clothing  to  their  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  finest  and  newest  styles  of  goods  will  be 
kept  This  will  enable  our  customers  to  obtain  all  the 
goods  they  may  be  in  need  of  for  themselves  and  the 
male  part  of  their  families  at  our  house. 

521  Broadway, 

Under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

PIANOS,  Established  in 
1828.  Formerly  Dubois 
& Stodart,  and  Dubois, 
Bacon  & Chambers,  Bi- 
ble-House, comer  of  Sth 
. St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 

Improved  Over-strung^  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

A'.  B.—Send  for  a Circular,  icith  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


’’SOMETHING  NEW!’ 

A HEMMER,  TUCKER,  FELLER,  BINDER,  and 
GUAGE  combined,  just  patented,  simple,  hemming  any 
width  and  thickness  of  cloth  either  side,  applied  to  any 
Sewing  Machine  by  any  one  in  a few  minutes.  Retail 
price  $5.  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 
Orders  by  mail  supplied,  postage  paid.  Instructions  ac- 
company every  liemmer.  Send  for  a circular. 

UNIVERSAL  HEMMER  CO., 
429  lino  ad  wav,  N.  Y. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , lie  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
— W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

For  Circulars,  address 

GEO.  F.  TUTTLE, 

No.  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Harnden’s  Express. 

DAILY 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,"  at 

74  Broadway.^ 


THE  FOLLOWING  GEMS  FROM 

W.  V.  WALLACES  new  Opera,  Lurline,  are 
just  published  by  William  Hall  & Son,  543  Broadway, 
New  York. 

BARCAROLLE.  Our  barque  in  moonlight  beaming. 

40  cents. 

ROMANCE,  THE  SPELL.  Flow  on,  flow  on  silver 

Rhine.  50  cents. 

ROMANCE.  The  Night  Winds.  75  cents, 
BALLAD.  Home  of  my  heart.  50  cents. 

DO.  Gentle  Troubadour.  40  cents. 

DO.  A Father’s  Love.  40  cents. 

DRINKING  SONG.  As  in  tho  Cup  the  bead  flies  up. 
50  cents. 

RECT.  and  ARIA.  Sweet  Form  that  on  my  dreamy 

gaze.  50  cents. 

BRINDISI.  |T*rt  tfapqt^of  sparkling  Wine.  25a 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  market  prices. 
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The  only  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  Published. 


American  Statesman: 

A Complete  Political  History, 

Exhibiting  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Practical  Op- 
eration of  the  Constitutional  Government  of 
the  United  States  ; the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Parties  ; and  the  Views  of  Distin- 
guished Statesmen  on  Questions  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy; 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX, 

Containing  Explanatory  Notes,  Political  Essays, 
Statistical  Information,  and  other 
Useful  Matter. 

By  A.  W.  YOUNG. 

Comprising  in  itself  a Library  of  Political  Ilistory, 
from  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  Present 
Time.  Recommended  by  all  Parties  as  impartial  and 
invaluable. 

Octavo,  library  style,  marble  edges,  price  $3  50. 
Agents  wanted,  to  whom  Special  Agencies  will  be  given. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 
498  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Best  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

DR.  FOOTE’S 
CREME  DE  MAGNOLIA. 


Because  it  will  not  dry  or  injure  tho  hair, 
will  not  rub  off  and  soil  your  bonnet,  clothing,  or  fur- 
niture. Because  it  will  not  turn  rancid  after  being  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  Because  it  imparts  a beautiful  lustre, 
makes  tho  hair  dark,  soft,  smooth  and  glossy,  and  re- 
moves dandruff.  Sold  by  the  Druggists.  Wholesale 
Depot,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE.— 

Now  is  the  time  to  use 

Sand’s  Sarsaparilla. 

It  will  strengthen  the  system  ngainst  the  coming  warm 
weather,  and  prevent  unsightly  pimples  and  blotches 
upon  the  skin. 


Every  Number  of  IIarper’s  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages— and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


Close  of  the  Tenth  Year  and  Twentieth 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


No.Cxx.] 


CONTENTS. 


[May. 


LOUNGINGS  IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  TIIE  PI- 
ONEERS.— II.  RALEIGH  AND  HIS  CITY. 

Illustrations. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — Repose. — A 
Bad  Investment. — The  Relay. — Great  Bridge. — Dismal 

Swamp  Canal Gretna  Green. — Elizabeth  City. — An 

Impracticable. — Grand  Trunk  Railway.— Live  Oak.— 
The  Beach.  — Roanoke  Island.  — Hope.  — Charity. — An 
Eminent  Banker. — Site  of  Roanoke. — Retreat  of  the  Ex- 
pedition.— After  Dinner. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  No.  I.  By  E.  G.  Squire. 

Illustrations. — Mound  on  Tonnewanda  Island. — 
Ancient  Work  in  New  Hampshire.  — Ancient  Work, 
Montgomery  County,  New  York. — Ancient  Work  near 

Buffalo Ancient  Work,  near  Auburn View  of  Auburn 

Work. — Ancient  Work,  Genessee  County,  New  York. — 
View  of  the  Work.— Ancient  Work,  Erie  County,  New 

York Ancient  Work,  Ontario  County,  New  York. — 

Ancient  Work  near  Geneva. — Castle  Combe,  England. 
— Map  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Scioto  Valley,  Ohio. — 
— Great  Mound  near  Miamisburgli. — Great  Mound  of  Ca- 
hokia Mound  and  Circle  near  Blenuerhassett's  Island. 

THE  SILK-WORM. 

Illustrations.— Tho  Silk-Worm  Butterfly. — Eggs. 
— Moulting. — Cast-off  Skin. — Worm  at  Maturity. — 
Scales  and  Hairs.— Fore-Leg  and  Hook.— Head  of  Worm. 
—Heart.— Cocoon.— Interior.— Silk  Bag  and  Intestines. 
—Small  Bag  and  Artery.— Stomach.— -Body.— Embryo. 
—Cocoon  begun. — Laying  Silk. — Interior  of  Cocoon.— 
Chrysalis. — Cast-off  Skin  of  Caterpillar. 

MISS  MUFFET  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

MILTON. 

ROSALIND  NEWCOMB. 

HOW  A FRENCH  KING  ONCE  OVERTHREW 
THE  PAPACY. 


MARY  REYNOLDS:  A CASE  OF  DOUBLE  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. By  Rev.  William  S.  Plumer,  D.D. 
AFTER  THE  FUNERAL.  By  R.  II.  Stoddard. 
LOVEL  TIIE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Chapter  IV.  A Black  Sheep. 

Illustrations  —A  Black  Sheep. — Where  the  Sugar 
goes. — Bessy's  Reflections. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE’S  LAST  SKETCH. 

OUR  CEMETERIES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OCR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

MASTER  CHARLEY’S  PRIZE-FIGHT. 
Illustrations. — Training. — Practicing. — Dieting. 
Study.— Weighing.— In  the  Ring.— Interference  of  tho 
Authorities. 

FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

Illustrations.— Street  Costume.—  Promenade 
Dress. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year.  _ . 

HARPER  & BROTlE3*g  tfdBE&iSRfi;  V 


Franklin  Square,  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER  &.  BROTHERS, 

327  TO  335  PEARL  STREET  (FRANKLIN  SQUARE), 

Have  Just  Published: 

I. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

A NOVEL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“ADAM  BEDE”  AND  “SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.” 

Library  Edition,  I2mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

II. 

THE  LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

By  J.  W.  SHE  AH  AN. 

With  Portrait.  One  Vol.,  500  pages,  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


J3P  The  above  Works  sent  by  Mail,  postage  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


The  Correspondence 
and  Letters  of 
ALEX.  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Just  published,  in  one  vol.  12mo,  muslin.  Price,  $1  25. 

The  private  letters  and  correspondence  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt — of  which  an  English  translation  is  here 
offered  to  the  public — is  one  of  the  most  important  books 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  Germany.  It  lias  produced 
an  immense  sensation  in  Europe,  and  will  create  a pro- 
found interest  wherever  read.  Baron  Humboldt,  who 
was  unquestionably  the  niosfcthoioughly  cosmopolitan 
savan  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  the  most  absolutely 
learned  man  that  ever  lived,  had  his  own  private 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  men  nnd  tilings,  which  lie  very 
freely  expressed  in  these  off-hand  private  letters  to  his 
friend.  They  arc  full  of  anecdote,  gossip,  and  scandal 
— out-spoken,  never  sparing,  dealing  blows  in  every 
(even  tho  highest)  direction.  From  the  freedom  with 
which  court-life  is  sketched,  a panic  has  been  created 
ainoiig  the  writer’s  countrymen— the  Berlin  police  lias 
seized  the  impression,  and  the  executrix  has  been  threat- 
ened with  legal  proceedings. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  $1  25,  by  Rudd  & Carleton,  Pub- 
lishers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines, 

An  Entire  New  Style. 

Resigned  for  all  manufacturing  purposes,  noiseless  in 
its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of  every  kind  of 
work.  It  is  the  best  machine  ever  produced.  Price 
only  $110. 

Family  Sewing  Machines,  of  now  styles,  at  $75  and  $50. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  45S  Broadway,  New  York. 


^MERICA’S 

FIRST  DISTINCTIVE  POEM. 

WALT  WHITMAN  S 

LEAVES  OF  GRASS 

(NOW  COMPLETE.) 

INCLUDING,  AS  PART  OF  CONTENTS, 

Proto-Lcafj 

Chants  Democratic, 

Enfans  d’Adam, 

Poem  of  Joys, 

Messenger  Leaves, 
Calamus, 

So  Long, 

&c.,  &c. 

Portrait  of  the  Poet, 

ENGRAVED  BY  SCHOFF. 

TO  BE  READY  ABOUT  1st  OF  MAY. 

In  one  volume,  455  pages,  12mo,  best  paper,  print,  and 
electrotyping  Boston  can  turn  out. 

Price,  $1  25. 

THAYER  &,  ELDRIDGE, 

PUBLISHERS, 

11 6 WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 
1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

A won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  withont  stain  or  injury  to 
fcne  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
* H.  (i-  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &c.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  4S  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


$5,000 


REWARD!  — 

STOLEN 

From  the  Adams  Express  Compnny,  on  Monday  night, 
the  16th  inst.,  the  following  described  Bank  Notes  and 
valuables,  viz. : — 

Ten  600  dollar  bills  of  the  Atlantic  Bank,  Boston. 

$6SS  in  notes  of  Brighton  Market  Bank,  Mass. 

020  dollars  in  bills  of  the  Park  Bank,  N.  Y. 

100  dollars  in  bills  of  the  Mechanics'  Banking  Associa- 
tion, New  York. 

755  dollars,  mostly  in  notes  of  the  Ogdensburg,  (New 
York,)  Bank. 

Four  50  dollar  bills  Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers’  Bank, 
Boston. 

2900  dollars  in  Bmall  bills  of  the  Langdon  Bank,  Dover, 
N.  II.,  NEW  ISSUE. 

Three  Coupons  of  $25  each,  payable  at  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  New  York. 

There  were  other  amounts  composed  of  the  notes  of 
the  various  banks  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  above  were  stolen  from  the  Express  Train  which 
left  Boston  for  New  York,  on  Monday  afternoon  last. 
A reward  of 

FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
will  be  paid  for  tho  recovery  of  the  money,  and  tho  con- 
viction of  the  thief  or  thieves. 

W.  B.  DINSMORE,  President, 

• Adams  Express  Company. 

New  York,  April  19th,  I860. 


Teachers  and  literary  institu- 
tions desiring  supplies  of  Text  Books,  will  re- 
ceive gratis  and  prepaid,  on  application,  our 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
of  the 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 
including  the  most  approved  and  late  initial  and  higher 
Books  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics, 
History,  Geography,  Writing,  Music,  Language,  Chem- 
istry, Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  &c.,  making  over 
100  volumes  of  choice  progressive 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  sent  free  to  Teachers. 
No.  5 just  issued. 

Specimen  copies  of  Books  to  Teachers,  and  first  sup- 
plies for  Classes,  on  very  liberal  terms. 

IVJ SON,  PHINNEY  & CO., 

Nos.  48  and  50  WALKER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  HUDSON, 

FROM  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  THE  SEA. 

THE  LONDON  ART  JOURNAL  for  APRIL  is  now 
ready,  containing  Part  IV.  of  a new  series  of  Pa- 
pers descriptive  of  tlie  COURSE  OF  THE  HUDSON, 
from  its  Source  to  the  Sea,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  pro- 
fusely Illustrated  with  Original  Engravings  on  Wood, 
from  actual  Sketches  taken  in  the  Autumn  of  the  past 
year. 

The  Number  for  April  also  contains  Three  Beautiful 
Steel  Engravings  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  number  for  January  commences  a New  Volume, 
and  affords  a favorable  opportunity  for  New  Subscribers. 
Subscription  $9  a year,  or  75  cents  per  month. 

VIRTUE  & CO.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


OECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  as 

O fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  no  humbug. 
Sent  for  $L  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  It.  I. 

WO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  enre  of 
Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases ; Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  860  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty-cunts,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  nnd  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  whicli  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 

UNIX 


Chickering  & Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Wareroomms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Priz« 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  part  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & IIam> 
lin’s  superior  Melodeons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors. 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent. 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs , Colds , Hoarseness,  Sort 
Throat , Bronchitis , Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma , Phthisic , Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption , Ac.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry, 

The  only  genuino  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

This  Natural  Minera1  Water,  now  very  extensive- 
ly used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  632  Broadway. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number:  $2  50  a Year. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper’s  Weekly  is  now  in 
progress.  Last  year  over  4,500,000  N umbers  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  were  sold,  nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound 
for  reference.  The  New  Volume,  the  Proprietors  desire 
to  state,  will  be  found  even  more  desirable  and  more  in- 
teresting than  its  predecessors. 

It  has  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper’s  Weekly,  in 
the  first  place,  and  before  any  tiring  else,  a first-class 
newspaper — a pictorial  history  of  current  events,  equal 
to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  superior 
to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with  text. 
How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  volumes  now 
published  will  show.  The  published  Index  to  the  Illus- 
trations in  the  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the 
fidelity  with  whicli  every  important  event  of  the  past  year 
has  been  related  and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper’s 
Weekly.  They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  tho  heads — The  Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern 
Steamship,  the  Harper’s  Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Ex- 
pedition, the  Paraguay  Expedition,  China,  etc.,  etc.  The 
value  of  the  paper  can  be  best  realized  by  supposing  that 
it  did  not  exist,  and  by  trying  to  conceive  how  little  peo- 
pie  would  really  know  of  passing  events  if  they  had  to 
rely  on  written  descriptions  alone.  In  this  respect,  the 
arrangements  for  the  coming  year  are  more  complete 
than  they  have  been  heretofore.  Harper's  Weekly  lias 
regular  artist  correspondents  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  is  sure  of  promptly  obtaining  sketches  of 
every  leading  event  in  which  our  countrymen  are  con- 
cerned. It  commands  the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at 
home  ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  outbreak  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  can  render  its  readers  eye-witnesses  of  strik- 
ing scenes  wherever  they  occur.  It  will,  moreover,  in 
order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete  illustrated 
history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its  pages  the 
best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures  from  foreign 
illustrated  journals,  just  as  the  daily  papers  transfer  to 
tlieir  columns  the  articles  in  foreign  newspapers.  In  a 
word,  the  Subscriber  to  Harper's  Weekly  may  rely  on 
finding  in  its  pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn, 
well-engraved,  and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memor- 
able event  which  occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who 
attracts  the  general  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Harper's  Weekly  will  continue,  ns  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  lias  already  published  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens  (with  originul  illustrations 
drawn  for  Habpkr'b  Weekly)  : What  trill  he  do  with  itt 
by  Sir  E.  I.ytton  Bulwer;  The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie C01.LIN8 ; Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskel\,;  A 
Good  Eight,  by  Charles  Reads  ; Trumps,  by  George 
William  Curtis;  The  New  Partner  in  Clingham  <1-  Co., 
Bankers,  by  Fitz  IIugii  Ludlow,  Esq.;  and  The  Mis- 
tress of  the  Parsonage , by  Ella  Rodman  : it  is  now  pub- 
lishing The  Uncommercial  Traveller,  a Series  of  Jour- 
neyB,  by  Charles  Dickens,  The  Woman  in  White,  by 
Wilkie  Collins,  illustrated  by  John  MoLenan,  and 
Cajttain  Brand , of  the  Schooner  Centipede,  by  Lieut.  H. 
A.  Wise.  U.S.N.,  illustrated  by  Parsons  & Lumley. 

On  or  before  the  conclusion  of  these  tales,  others  of 
equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence that  is  written  hero  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in  Har- 
per’s Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors  by  the 
proprietors  of  II  a e p e r' s W e e k l y,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts  to 
a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper's  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  witli  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  tlieir  origin.  They  are  always 
ready  to  give  the  highest  price  for  original  matter  : Imt 
they  will  not  pass  over  a first-class  tale  because  it  is  for- 
eign, in  order  to  print  an  inferior  one  which  happens  to 
have  been  written  at  home. 

TERMS  OF  IIARPFR’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Ycnr 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  0/ Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscbiiierb. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.—  Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing^ 
Ad  ver^w-fot^b  ree-M  obUia  «.jnore. 

'flkRlfEll  <&  BltO'-f'ii  lilts.  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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These  Gentlemen  are  not  in  the  least  disappointed  at  having  been  passed  over  by  the  Convention,  and  are  going  to  support  the  Candidate  with  the 

greatest  enthusiasm. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CURES 

[NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM! 


The  Thousands  who  suffer  torture  from  these  terrible 
diseases  would  find  immediate  relief  from  nil  their  pain, 
by  using  the  great  internal  remedy,  WATSON'S  NEU- 
RALGIA KING,  the  only  known  Medicine  that  will  per- 
manently eradicate  all  traces  of  the  disease  from  the  sys- 
tem. Waste  not  your  time  and  money  on  outward  appli- 
cations. Liniments  and  Oils  only  temporise,  and  are  of 
doubtful  efficacy.  An  internal  remedy  is  required,  one 
that  will  reach  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The  NEU- 
RALGIA KING  is  the  name  of  the  article  which  has 
this  power.  Price  One  Dollar  a bottle,  or  0 for  $5  00. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK,  General  Agents,  New  York. 


80,000  BOLD  IN  FOUR  MONTHS. 

METROPOLITAN  HOTEL  RECIPES, 

For  Cooking,  Making  Pastry,  Preserves,  Creams,  &c. 

“ For  a valuable  consideration,  we  have  furnished  to 
J.  R.  Stafford,  Practical  Chemist,  ONE  HUNDRED 
OF  OUR  CHOICEST  RECIPES,  the  same  being  in 
constant  use  in  our  Hotel. 

SIMEON  LELAND  & CO., 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway,  New  York." 

The  above  valuable  recipes  have  been  added  to  J.  R. 
Stafford’s  Family  Receipt  Book,  which  now  contains 
more  important  information  and  at  le»R  price,  than  any 
book  of  similar  kind  ever  published.  Every  Housekeeper 
should  send  at  on~e  .for  a copy.  Agents  of  either  sex 
wanted  in  every  cotrN  rr.  Tiie  book  sent  f ree  by  mail, 
for  12  cents  iu  money  or  stamps. 

Address,  J.  R.  STAFFORD.  Practical  Chemist, 
442  Broadway,  New  York. 

A Picture  for  the  Times. 

Tur  Union  not  in  danger  when  the  Shade  of 
Washington  is  before  re. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNION. 

Size  13x19  inches. 

This  truly  patriotic  and  elaborate  Picture  in  Oil  Col- 
ors represents  a correct  full  length  Portrait  of  WASH- 
INGTON in  military  costume,  illustrative  of  the  follow- 
ing verses  from  Wm.  Ross  Wallace’s  Poem. 

“And  lo!  on  high  the  glorious  shade 
Of  Wash!  igton  lights  nil  the  gloom. 

And  points  unto  these  words,  nrrayed 
In  lines  of  fire  around  his  tomb: 

•“  Americans!  yonr  fathers  shed 

Their  blood  to  rear  the  Union's  fame ; 

For  this  their  fearless  banners  spread 
On  many  a gory  plain. 

“Americans!  oh,  will  ye  dnre. 

On  mountain,  prairie,  valley,  flood, 

By  hurling  down  their  glorious  gift, 

To  desecrate  that  blood  ? 

“The  right  shall  live  while  Faction  dies: 

All  tr  iltors  draw  a fleeting  breath  ; 

But  Patriots  drink  from  God’s  own  eyes 
Truth’s  light,  that  conquers  death!" 

Tills  artistic  memento  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
should  ornament  the  fireside  of  every  family  in  the  land. 

TERMS. 

Single  cojiie's  by  mail  $1  and  12  cents  in  stamps;  $5 
w;il  wenpe  A x .copies  ftps  of  postage. 

To  tbc  Tnida  n liliernl  discount  will  be  made. 

Published  "by  EDWARD  DECHAUX, 

Arti-t’s  Emporium.  71)11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


W ■ ' A HI)  G.  KELLEY,  No  1 10  John 

1 • "O'-  V.,  PRACTICAL  CHEMIST,  Profes- 

”■  ' 3 ' ry , Geology.  Mirier  Ingv,  Importer  and 

Manufacturer  of  all  kin  s of  Chemical  and  Philosophical 

Schools  fumlshe  “8h 


Dr.  Kinnc’s  Improved  Self-Adjusting' 
Truss. 

A new  article,  peculiarly  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
rupture,  and  for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  as  well  as  re- 
tention of  rupture,  unequalled.  Any  purchaser  may 
wear  it  one  week,  and  then  return  it  if  not  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, and  get  back  his  money.  Pamphlets  with  full 
particulars  may  be  had  gratis  from 

KINNE  & PHILLIPS, 

New  York,  132  Broadway. 


30,000  Copies  sold  since  January  1st. 


EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 

AND 

COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS, 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR, 

Tells  you  hour  to  draw  up  Partnership  Papers,  Bonds 
and  Mortgages,  Affidavits,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Notes  and 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  gives  general  forms  for  Agree- 
ments of  all  kinds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Leases,  Petitions,  Re- 
ceipts and  Releases. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Laws  for  tlio  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  with  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  and 
amount  and  kind  of  property  exempt  from  execution,  in 
every  State ; also  how  to  make  an  Assignment  properly, 
witli  forms  for  Composition  with  Creditors,  and  the  In- 
solvent Laws  of  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  legal  relations 
existing  between  Guardian  and  Ward,  Master  and  Ap- 
prentice, and  Landlord  and  Tenant ; also,  wliat  consti- 
tutes Libel  and  Slander,  and  the  law  as  to  Marriage 
Dower,  the  Wife’s  Right  in  Property,  Divorce  and  Ali- 
mony. 

CROSBY'S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Mechan- 
ic's Liens  in  every  State,  and  the  Naturalization  Laws 
of  tills  country,  nnd  how  to  comply  with  the  same ; also, 
the  Law  concerning  Pensions,  and  how  to  obtain  one,  aud 
the  Pre-emption  Laws  to  Public  Lands. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  Law  for  Patents, 
with  mode  of  procedure  in  obtaining  one,  with  Interfer- 
ences, Assignments  and  Table  of  Fees;  also,  how  to 
make  your  Will,  and  how  to  Administer  on  an  Estate, 
witli  the  law  and  requirements  thereof,  in  every  State. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  tells  you  the  meaning  of  Law 
Terms  in  general  use,  and  explains  to  you  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  Powers  of  both  the  General 
and  State  Governments;  aLo,  how  to  keep  out  of  law,  by 
showing  how  to  do  your  business  legally,  thus  saving  n 
vast  amount  of  property  aud  vexatious  litigation  by  its 
timely  consultation. 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS  contains  384  pages,  printed  in  a clear  and 
open  type,  ami  will  be  sent  by  mail,  neatly  bound  and 
postage  paid,  to  every  Farmer,  every  Meciianic,  every 
Man  of  Business,  and  everybody  in  every  State,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1  00,  or  in  law  style  at  $1  25. 

$1000  A YEAR  terprising  men  ev- 
erywhere, in  selling  the  above  work,  as  our  inducements 
to  all  such  are  very  liberal. 

For  single  copies  of  the  Book,  or  for  terms  to  agents, 
with  other  information,  apply  to  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  C17  Sansora  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible.  Liniment  ia  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  Ills  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
extemnt  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds.  Sprain-,Bruiscs,&i\, 
its  soothing,  healing  nnd  poweif.il  s'rengtheningSprnp. 
eities,  excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  fittest  this  fact. 

Mokgan  & Allen,  Gen’l  Agents,  43  Cliff  Sf.,"'N.  Y. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


WARD’S 

. 

PERFECT  FITTINC 

SHIRTS. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,' ^ 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  (2,50  each.  A 
ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SniRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S.— Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
(13  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  __  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  (18  fine  shirts. 

80,'yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  ntl4>^c.  per  yd.. (4  85 


7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at&Oc.  per  yard, 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1;  buttons  and  cotton,  60c 1 50 

Profit 2 05 

Total (18  00 


Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  (1. 

"S7\7’ -A.3R.3D .,  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 

[Preservation  & Renovation  of 
FURS. 

! Ladies  about  putting  away  their  furs,  can  secure  them 
from  moth  by  using  the  Dalmatian  Fur  Preservative. 
This  preparation  cleanses  and  renovates  worn  furs,  mak- 
ing them  as  fresh  as  new.  It  imparts  a pleasant  aroma ; 
is  not  poisonoiis  nor  injurious  to  the  finest  furs,  and  is 
applied  with  the  slightest  trouble.  It  is  utterly  destruc- 
tive to  the  moth  in  all  its  stages.  Sold  at  the  French 
Perfumery  store,  No.  C59  Broadway,  opposite  Bond  St. 
Sent  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  C5  cents,  in  stamps,  ad- 
dressed to 

JULIUS  WAGNER,  No.  C50  Broadway. 

“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“TREFELIO"  Cures  all  Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO"  Softens  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Beautifies  (he  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Eradicates  Humors. 
“TitEFELTO”  50  cents  a bottle. 

TJLF.STON  & CO.,  43  Broadway,  General  Agonts. 
Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  iu  postage 
stamps. 

( From  the  Home  Journal.) 

“ Here,  Nature  is  clothed  in  her  most  attractive  garb, 
nnd  woods,  glens,  brooks  and  flowers,  each  contributes 
ita  part  to  make  Round  Hill  a delight  Col  spot  for  all.” 

Sro  Cirrular  senfcpratK  Address  Round  Hill  Water 
Cure,  NdrfTiaiifptsJl),  Mass. 


SPLENDID  GIFTS 

wira 

Standard  Literature! 

WIT! 

IIUMOR I 

TOETRY! 

BIOGRAPHY  I 

FACT! 

TRAVEL! 

HISTORY! 

ADVENTURE! 

PROSE ! 

FICTION! 

DEVOTION ! 

AMUSEMENT! 

With  BOOKS  of  every  standard  author,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  Literature,  at  Publishers’  lowest  prices, 
you  can  obtain 

ELEGANT  PRESENTS 

FBOM 

[DUANE  RULISON’S 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 
CONDUCTING  THE  GIFT  BOOK  BUSINESS. 
The  Gift  Department  has  been  conducted  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  in  this  department  this  house  possesses 
advantages  superior  to  all  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  containing 

A NEW  AND  ENLARGED  LIST 

OF 

SPLENDID  GIFTS  J 

[FOB 

1 8 6 0, 

EMBRACING 

Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  MOTHERS !| 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  FATHERS  ! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  SISTERS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  BROTHERS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  SWEETHEARTS ! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  LOVERS  1 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  WIVES  1 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  HUSBANDS ! 

A new  edition  of  the  “ Quaker  City  Publishing  House 
Catalogue"  has  just  been  issued,  comprising 
THE  NEW  BOOKS, 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

IN  ALL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 

LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Not  an  exceptionable  volume  can  be  found  in  the  en- 
tire Catalogue.  It  is  richly  worthy  the  attention  of  tho 
scholar  and  general  reader;  and  is 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
Remember  that  all  Books  at  DUANE  RULTSON'S 
Quaker  City  Publishing  Hoiue,  are  sold  as  low  sb  at  any 
other  establishment,  and  a handsome  present,  worth 
from  50  cents  to  $100,  accompanies  each  Book  sold. 

ALBUMS  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  with  splendid  en- 
gravings. 

PRESENTATION  BOOKS,  in  every  beautiful  style 
of  binding. 

PRAYER  BOOKS,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

HYMN  BOOKS  of  all  denominations. 

POEMS  of  all  the  authors. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS  iu  almost  endless  variety. 
BIBLES  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

All  sold  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  a beautiful  Gift  pre- 
sented with  each  Book. 

REMEMBER  TIIAT 

DUANE  RULISON 
Guarantees  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  his 
patrons. 

BEAR  IN  MIND, 

That  you  can  order  any  Books  which  are  in  print  and 
they  will  be  furnished  at  the  Publishers'  prices,  and 
promptly  sent  to  any  destination,  each  book  accompa- 
nied by  a Gift  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100. 

MONEY  MAY  BE  SENT  AT  MY  RISK,  BY 
LETTER, 

Provided  it  is  inclosed  in  presence  of  a reliable  person, 
and  properly  registered.  But  the  best  and  safest  mode 
to  remit  is  by  draft  on  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  made 
payable  to  my  order. 

E3P  Those  who  will  act  as 

AGENTS, 

Will  please  send  for  a Catalogue  which  contains  induce- 
ments not  to  bo  excelled  by  any  other  establishment, 
with  full  directions  and  particulars. 

Address  all  orders  to 

DUANE  RULISON, 

Proprietor  of  the  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 

No.  83  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 
Philadelphia,  l'n. 

Spring  Fashions. 

RICH  BLACK  SILK  MANTLES. 

DEEP  SILK  SACQUES. 
STRIPED  CLOTH  BURNOUS  FOR  SPRING. 

An  elegant  variety. 

JOHN  J.  BENSON. 

310  Canal  Street,  New  York,  opposite  Mercer. 

BASSINI’S  NEW  VOCAL  METHOD. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1860. 


Entered 


ig  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1863,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Di 


Conrt  for  the  Sonthi 


REPUBLICAN  WIGWAM  AT 
CHICAGO. 

Wk  present  herewith  a view  of  the  new  building 
— yclept  the  “ Republican  Wigwam” — which  the 
Republican  clubs  of  Chicago  have  built  for  the 
National  Republican  Convention  to  be  held  in  that 
city  on  16th  inst.  It  reflects  credit  on  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  Chicago  people. 

The  building  stands  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Market  streets,  a very  suitable  location.  It  is  100 
feet  by  180 ; the  cornice  stands  40  feet  from  the 
ground.  TJie  ground-floor,  inside,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  stage,  which  will  seat  1800  persons ; two 
large  commodious  committee-rooms,  one  on  either 
side  the  stage;  and  the  floor  of  the  hall,  which 
will  accommodate,  it  is  said,  8000  persons.  The 
floor  rests  on  an  inclined  platform,  so  that  persons 
on  the  rear  seats  will  have  a good  view  of  the 
stage.  For  spectators,  a gallery  33  feet  wide  runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  building : a portion  of  this 
is  set  apart  exclusively  for  ladies,  and  has  a sepa- 
rate entrance.  The  roof  of  the  hall  is  arched,  and 
in  it  are  five  sky-lights,  which,  with  the  doors  and 
windows  on  three  sides,  will  afford  ample  light 
and  ventilation.  At  night  the  whole  building  will 
be  lit  with  gas. 

The  erection  of  such  a building  on  such  short 
notice,  and  for  such  a purpose,  shows  that  the 
Western  people  are  not  so  poor  as  many  are  fond 
of  asserting. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Boy- 
ington. 


got  becalm’d  right  off  agin  Mount  Desart  island  ? 
Kinder  geuess  yeou  hain’t  forgot  it,  and  hcow  you 
got  all  riled  up,  having  tew  speak  a Fourth  ov  July 
address ; and  there  we  wos,  fifty  miles  off,  on  the 
morniu’  ov  the  thurd.  Deon’t  yeou  remember  heow 
that  ere  old  pink-starn  schuner  wobbled  abeout, 
with  her  sales  all  histed,  and  a puff  ov  wiud  a hit- 
tin’  her  one  side — then  tuther ! Then  she’d  roll — 
then  she’d  pitch— then  yeou’d  git  mad,  and  say 
we’d  never  git  tew  Portland,  so  yeou  could  reel  off 
your  Independence  yarn.  Between  yeou  and  I,  it 
sort  ov  seemed  once  as  though  yeou  een'er  most 
used  profane  words,  but  ov  course  yeou  didn’t  deou 
no  sich  a thing. 

“ Wot  in  time’s  that  got  tu  deou  with  Charles- 
ton?" ses  yeou.  “A  masterly  sight,”  ses  I ; fur 
jist  as  we  wos  then,  the  Dimmercrats  is  neow. 
Here  I’ve  bin  near  a fortnite,  and  not  a chance  has 
I had  to  see  my  way  ahed  a boat’s  length.  The 
old  ship  ov  State  that  Govurnur  Morrill  always 
tells  abeout  has  bin  in  a tite  place,  I tell  yeou,  and 
the  way  the  gusts  ov  wind  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South  has  made  heer  sort  ov  keel  over  is 
curus,  I tell  yeou.  Gin’ral  Cush  in’s  had  jist  as 
much  as  he  could  deou  tew  keep  things  a goin'  on, 
and  nites,  when  he’s  gone  tew  Guvnur  Alston’s 
house,  where  he’s  staid,  I guess  lie’s  been  sort  ov 
tucker’d  eout.  This  here  presidin’  over  a Conven- 
tion aint  wot  it’s  cracked  up  tew  be,  I tell  yeou, 
and  bein’  a Dellergatc  ain’t  much  bet  ter.  But  I’m 
a gittin’  ahed  ov  mj-  time,  and  will  go  back  tew  the 
commencin’  ov  the  beginnin’. 

When  I furst  got  tew  Charleston  ’twas  all  as 
quiet  as  a Sunday  mornin’  arter  the  folks  has  got 
ready  tew  go  tew  meetin’,  but  the  bells  hain’t  be- 
gun tew  ring.  The  beds  wos  all  made,  and  the 
vittles  wos  mostly  cooked,  and  the  clerks  tew  the 
taverns  had  butiful  day-books  all  reddy  to  make 
charges  in,  ’specially  “ sundreys."  Cullurd  wa- 
turs  trotted  abeout  like  ravin’  destracted  roosturs, 
a whisking  little  brums  tew  brush  sum  wun  with, 
and  every  thing  wos  like  ’twas  tew  Downingville 
when  yeaes  wos  a goin’  tew  bring  Gen’ral  Jacksun 
thair,  but  didn’t.  So  I had  the  scunur  maid  fast 
by  tew  hossurs,  bed  and  starn,  and  started  areound 


tew  sell  my  apple  sars  and  cidur.  The  way  the 
old  place  looks  I’ve  all  reddy  told  3'eou,  and  there’s 
a good  manny  wus  places  tew,  only  it  must  be  oil- 
fired  hot  here  in  July.  It’s  hot  enuff  neow ; but 
the}*  say  this  ain’t  nothin’  tew  compair. 

Wa’al,  furst  cum  the  steme  boats  from  Boston, 
and  New  York,  and  Phillernydelphy,  chock  full  of 
Dellergates,  and  Substertutes,  with  other  female 
fiends.  They  had  lots  ov  lickur  abord  tew,  and 
brass  bands  that  plaid  ollfired  nice,  and  they  liur- 
rard  fur  Douglas,  and  went  ashore  jist  as  tho’  they 
ment  tew  have  him  nommernated  rite  of.  Then 
cum  the  fellurs  from  the  Upper  Mississip’ — if  yeou 
know  where  that  place  is,  I deon’t — and  they  hol- 
lurd  fur  Douglas,  lickerty-split.  A little  more,  I 
shud  liav  written  Mr.  Harper  tew  tell  yeou  and  the 
folks  tew  go  in  fur  Douglas  any  heow,  but  jist  then 
along  cum  Mr.  Slydel,  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  Gen’ral 
Cushing,  an’  ses  they,  “ Wait !”  An’  I wheiglited. 

Then  cum  Mistur  Yancey,  with  a lot  more  ov 
regulur  fire-eters,  but  mitey  good  fellers,  I tell 
yeou,  usin’  lots  of  tobaccer,  and  talkin’  kinder  wild, 
but  kcepin’  rite  strate  tew  their  work.  They  took 
a grate  likin’  tew  me,  and  sed  yeou  wos  a con- 
servytiv  man,  and  I wos  your  nephew.  Ses  I, 
“ I beaut  nothin’  else.” 

Well,  the  Douglas  men  talk’d  mighty  leoud,  and 
sed  wot  they  could  dew,  and  when  the  convenshun 
went  tew  meetin’  they  rush’d  oft’  at  a 2.40  gate, 
beound  tew  win.  But  Slydel  winked  at  Gen’ral 
Cushin’,  and  lie  put  on  the  brakes,  and  then  the 
chances  got  sort  ov  ballunced. 

Neow,  Uncle  Jack,  the  old  craft  was  then  like 
that  air  schuner  wo  wos  in  off  Mount  Desart.  Deou 
yeou  s’pose  I was  a goin’  tew  rite  yeou  to  go  in  wun 
way  or  t’other,  and  have  yeou  cum  eout  and  then 
have  tew  take  the  back  track?  Narry  time.  So 
I let  um  navigate,  and  build  their  platforms,  usin’ 
Wood  or  not,  jist  as  they  plezed.  And  tew  day, 
fur  the  furst  time,  I sees  daylitc,  and  tain’t  Doug- 
las. No,  Sir ! The  fire-eters  is  tew  much  fur  tho 
Little  Gianturs,  stemeboats,  principles,  bands  ov 
music,  and  outside  dellergations,  with  New  York 
dellergates  and  their  substertutes  and  other  female 
frends. 
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FROM  THE  CHARLESTON  CON- 
VENTION. 

No.  V. 

Tew  Major  Jack  Downing , Downingsville , Downing 
County , Maine ; in  care  of  Mr.  Harper , who'll 
send  it  in  print. 

CnABLttSTON  *W ii abf,  April  30,  1860. 
Deou  yeou  remember,  Uncle  Jack,  when  we  all 
went  eout  a fishin’,  tew  years  ago  last  July,  and 
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We  ain’t  eout  of  the  woods  yit,  and  if  there  ain’t 
an  irrypresserble  conflict  here,  there  ain’t  none  no 
where ; but  Slydel  ses  we’re  bound  tew  win,  and  the 
Southern  fire-eters  goin’  eout  has  made  ’em  coax 
’em  back,  and  the  dellergates  that’s  got  offisses 
hates  tew  loose  them,  they  deou.  Who  blaims 
’em? 

It’s  sort  ov  thick  and  muggy  tho’,  yet,  and  I 
swanny,  sumtimes  I think  if  we’d  sent  awl  these 
old  Sennerturs  home,  and  let  the  fire-eters  go,  and 
go  in  for  Douglas,  we’d  win.  But  Slydel  ses  no, 
and  between  yeou  and  I and  the  bed-post,  if  enny 
boddy  but  Douglas  is  nommernated,  I’m  beound 
to  hev  sumthin’.  They’ve  promised  it  tew  me, 
sure,  and  I can’t  say  no.  So  hold  yure  bosses  a 
while. 

Wa’al,  we’ve  had  grate  times  here.  Bocays, 
and  dances,  and  icescreams,  and  strawberries,  and 
fresh  bandannas.  It’s  a grate  place  fur  good  livin’, 
I tell  yeou. 

We’ve  had  an  editor’s  supper,  tew,  where  mayor 
Wood  made  a speech,  and  he’s  a nice  pretty  look- 
ing sort  ov  a man,  I tell  yeou,  and  no  sholdur  hit- 
tur  as  Mister  Greeley  ses  in  his  paper.  I spoke  as 
the  assistant  local  reporter’s  assistant  ov  the  Port- 
land Courier , and  got  a furst  rate  supper  fur  nuthin’ 
and  mean  to  rite  an  account  of  it  in  full. 

But  I must  stop,  tho’  I hain’t  begun.  This  let- 
ter ain’t  very  clear,  but  it’s  the  best  I can  deou,  for 
things  is  mightyly  squabbled  up  deown  here. 
Keep  shady  on  Douglas,  and  when  yeou  dew  git 
the  news,  say  I sed  so,  and  hoorrar  like  fun.  Your 
luvvin  nephew  till  deth, 

Benjamin  Downing  3d. 

[by  telegraph.] 

P.S.— Convention’s  adjourned— Hold  on  ter  my 
letter — don’t  go  fur  to  print  it.  B.  D. 

[Impossible  to  gratify  you,  Mr.  D ; the  letter  is  in 

type,  and  must  appear. — Ed.  Harper's  Weekly.'] 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  history  money  is  dear- 
er in  London,  England,  than  in  New  York. 
Five  per  cent,  is  the  Bank  minimum  in  London ; 
here,  it  is  not  easy  to  place  large  sums  on  de- 
sirable security  at  five.  The  newspapers  and 
many  of  the  bankers  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
phenomenon ; it  is,  however,  easily  accounted 
for. 

We  have  shipped  to  Great  Britain  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  from  this  port  alone,  about  $7,000,000 
more  produce  of  various  kinds  than  we  shipped 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1859,  and 
upward  of  $7,000,000  more  than  tho  average  of 
previous  years.  Our  shipments  of  cotton  from 
Southern  ports  have  been  still  more  largely  in 
excess  of  former  years.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
imports  are  barely  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year. 
The  eonsequence  i3  obvious : instead  of  having 
specie  te  remit  to  pay  our  debts,  the  course  of 
exehange  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  really 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  money  in 
New  York  is  more  abundant  than  it  is  in  Lon- 
den. 

Some  of  the  papers  argue  that  this  is  the  first 
indication  of  a transfer  of  “financial  centrality” 
from  London  to  New  York,  and  indulge  in  pleas- 
ing visions  of  a gorgeous  future  based  upon  that 
transfer.  The  realization  of  these  hopes  will 
largely  depend  on  two  movements : first,  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  and  secondly,  the  consumption 
•f  foreign  luxuries  by  our  people. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  expected  that  the 
yield  of  gold  in  California  will  not  fall  off,  and 
that  the  silver  mines  lately  discovered  in  that 
State  will  add  largely  to  its  exports  of  produce. 
If  these  expectations  be  realized,  the  United 
States  will  be  quite  likely  to  become  creditors 
of  the  world.  Especially  will  the  silver  mines 
of  Washoe  exercise  a potent  influence  on  our 
commercial  relations,  if  they  prove  as  rich  as  is 
asserted.  Silver  is  badly  wanted  in  Europe  to 
pay  the  balance  due  to  China  and  India  for  the 
commodities  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape. 
For  some  years  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged 
to  buy  silver  from  France  and  Germany,  paying 
for  it  in  American  and  Australian  gold,  in  or- 
der to  effect  settlements  at  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Shanghai.  Should  the  Washoe  mines  pro- 
duce $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000  a year  of  sil- 
ver— as  the  Californians  seem  to  expect  they 
will — most  of  this  would  go  direct  from  San 
Francisco  to  China,  and  New  York  would  be- 
come the  great  clearing-house  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  commercial  nations.  In- 
stead of  our  importers  of  tea  buying  bills  on 
London  to  pay  for  their  imports,  as  is  now  the 
case,  the  London  tea  merchants  would  pay  for 
their  cargoes  by  buying  bills  on  New  York — to 
be  turned  into  silver  at  San  Francisco.  Tho 
effect  of  this  upon  the  exchanges  can  readily  bo 
imagined. 

But  the  real  key  to  the  future  of  this  country 
will  be  found  in  the  general  consumption  of 
foreign  goods.  We  may  produce  twice  as  much 
ns  we  do  now ; if  we  consume  an  equal  or  a 
greater  amount  of  foreign  luxuries,  we  shall  be 
no  richer  than  we  are  at  present.  This  is  a 
matter  which  comes  home  to  every  man,  and 
which  depends  on  the  private  expenditures  of 
individuals.  The  dry-goods  importers  laugh 
at  the  newspaper  critics  who  complain  of  over- 
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importations.  They  say,  and  very  justly,  “ We 
import  what  we  can  sell : wo  have  sold  to  the 
jobbers  our  entire  importation  at  prices  which, 
on  the  average,  are  satisfactory  to  us;  if  we  had 
more  goods  w-e  could  sell  them : why  expect  us 
to  reduce  our  orders  when  we  can  sell  the  goods 
at  a profit  ?”  To  this  reasoning  there  is  no  an- 
swer. The  importers  import  enormously  be- 
cause they  can  sell  to  the  jobbers ; the  jobbers 
increase  their  purchases  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum  because  they  can  increase  their  sales  to 
the  trade  in  like  proportion  ; the  trade  increase 
their  orders  because  they  find  that  the  public  is 
ready  to  take  an  increased  quantity  of  goods. 
So  we  come  down  from  the  Custom-house  mill- 
ions to  the  affairs  of  Brown  and  Smith,  whose 
wives  buy  an  extra  silk  dress  or  a lace  cap  on 
the  strength  of  the  prosperity  which  Brown  and 
Smith  happen  to  enjoy. 

If  any  check  is  to  be  given  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  the  attack  must  be  made  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  We  must  appeal  to  Brown 
and  Smith  as  individuals,  and  ask  them  not  to 
spend  so  much  in  foreign  finery.  So  long  as 
they  are  willing  to  buy  it  will  be  idle  to  expect 
any  curtailment  on  the  part  of  dealers,  jobbers, 
or  importers.  If  Brown  and  Smith  persist  in 
their  extravagance,  all  the  eloquence  and  all 
the  statistics  in  the  world  will  not  prevent  the 
aggregate  consumption  of  the  country  increas- 
ing fully  as  fast  as  the  production.  What  hope 
there  is  of  bringing  Brown  and  Smith  to  reason 
is  a problem.  Our  women,  at  present,  seem  so 
thoroughly  rooted  in  habits  of  extravagance  that 
the  prospects  of  the  economist  appear  pretty 
gloomy.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  so  fine  toil- 
ets and  such  lavish  display  of  silks,  satins,  laces, 
and  jewelry  to  be  witnessed  as  in  Broadway. 
Women  who,  in  foreign  countries,  would  think 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  had  $100  a year  to 
dress  on,  spend  $1000,  and  complain  of  “no- 
thing to  wear.”  One  leads  the  other.  Jones 
gives  a $75  dress  to  his  wife;  hence  Smith, 
Robinson,  Timpkins,  and  Brown  are  all  mulcted 
in  a like  amount  for  a similar  folly.  The  Miss 
Briggses  have  new  spring  silks  and  $20  hats; 
how  can  the  Miss  Spriggses,  and  the  Diggses, 
and  Higgses,  and  the  Griggses  do  without  an 
equal  show  of  finery?  So  we  go  on,  and  hence 
the  dry-goods  import  for  1859  was  $113,000,000, 
and  an  export  of  $70,000,000  was  needed  to 
pay  for  it.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  Jones,  when 
he  was  threatened  with  a rejection  of  his  paper 
at  bank  and  a l-per-cent.-a-week  money-mark- 
et, that  those  fine  dresses  of  the  Misses  J.,  and 
their  new  cloaks  and  stylish  hats  were  the  real 
cause  of  his  terrible  trouble  ? 

This  extravagance  of  the  American  female  is 
working  in  two  ways.  First,  it  is  causing  an 
enormous  inerease  in  our  imports  of  foreign 
goods,  and  impeding  our  natural  tendency  to 
become  the  central  commercial  nation  of  the 
world ; and  secondly,  it  is  operating  against 
marriages,  and  yielding  a magnificent  crop  of 
old  maids.  Look  at  the  thing  in  detail.  Old 
Smith,  who  has  three  daughters  and  a hand- 
some income,  lets  them  dress  as  other  girls  do 
in  his  set ; they  spend,  for  silk,  bareges,  French 
muslin,  and  other  dresses,  hats,  cloaks,  gloves, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  $1000  to  $1500  per  annum 
apiece — eating  year  by  year  into  their  father’s 
capital.  Whom  are  these  damsels  to  marry? 
Evidently  nature  intended  them  for  young 
Thomson,  Johnson,  and  Robinson,  the  first  two 
of  whom  are  active  young  clerks  at  $1500  @ 
$2000  a year,  and  the  third  a broker,  just  start- 
ed, with  no  end  of  vitality,  and  pluck,  and  good 
temper,  and  good  looks — but  with  no  money. 
But  do  you  suppose  that  men  of  the  sense  of 
T.,  J.,  and  R.  are  going  to  marry  young  •wo- 
men whose  clothing  costs  as  much  as  their 
whole  income?  Of  course  not.  They  either 
remain  bachelors,  and  fall  into  bad  habits,  or 
they  marry  country  girls — which  happens  less 
frequently  than  the  former  contingency.  Mean- 
while the  lovely  Miss  Smiths  go  down  to  pos- 
terity immaculate  and  well-dressed  virgins.  If 
the  census  of  1860  tell  the  truth,  the  number  of 
these  virgins  will  be  found  to  have  vastly  in- 
creased since  1850.  And  it  must  increase 
steadily  until,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  no  girl 
can  hope  for  a husband  unless  she  can  bring 
him  at  least  money  enough  to  dress  herself  and 
her  children. 

The  subject  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
fathers  and  husbands.  No  man  who  allows  his 
daughters  or  his  wife  to  spend  large  sums  on 
dress  can  complain  if  a panic  breaks  him ; for 
he  is  one  of  the  authors  and  creators  of  the 
panic.  And  young  ladies  who  spend  thou- 
sands on  their  dress  must  make  up  their  minds 
that  every  fine  toilet  they  wear  rebuffs  some 
good  man  who  might  have  made  them  happy 
wives,  and  is  one  more  step  toward  the  degree 
of  old  maid,  to  which  all  our  fashionable  belles 
are  tending. 


ANENT  THE  PRIZE-FIGHT.  ' 

A medical  friend  writes  us  a letter  in  refer- 
ence to  our  article  on  the  late  brutal  prize-fight 
in  England.  He  says  that  prize-fighters  are 
all  short-lived ; most  of  them  die  before  they 
are  thirty-five,  and  hardly  any  live  to  be  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  It  seems  that  the  blows  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive  on  the  body  en- 
gender a variety  of  diseases.  Blows  on  the  up- 


per part  of  tho  chest  cause  lesions  of  the  lungs 
resembling  tubercular  affections,  and  equally 
fatal  in  their  character.  Blows  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  cause  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
inflammations,  and  dropsy — the  latter  being  the 
diseasB  of  which  most  pugilists  die. . One  can 
readily  understand  that  these  organs  are  liable 
to  fatal  injury  from  such  severe  and  unnatural 
maltreatment  as  they  receive  in  prize-fighting. 
He  adds  that  no  prudent  Insurance  Company 
will  issue  a policy  on  the  life  of  a prize-fighter ; 
for,  independently  of  the  diseases  above  men- 
tioned, and  of  the  chances  of  death  in  the  ring, 
the  danger  of  rupture  from  the  unnatural  exer- 
tions which  prize-fighters  make  renders  their 
lives  very  “bad  ones.”  So  much  for  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  prize-fighting  on  the  system. 


THE  ALMS-HOUSE  RAT. 

The  Rat  which  devoured  the  new-born  child 
of  Mary  Connor  is  a type  in  his  way.  He  per- 
sonifies the  corruption  and  waste  and  gross 
profligacy  which  corrode  the  public  charities  of 
New  York.  He  eats — not  only  new-born  chil- 
dren at  Bellevue  Hospital,  but — beef  and  bread 
at  tho  Alms-house,  Champagne  and  brandy  at 
the  Penitentiary,  sheets  and  muslin  at  the 
W ork-house.  He  is  ubiquitous  and  omnivorous. 
The  new  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
will  meet  him  at  every  turn.  If  they  examine 
tho  accounts  of  any  of  the  institutions  on  Black- 
well’s Island — with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  where  rats  are  not  permitted 
to  have  their  swing — they  will  find  him  loom- 
ing up  in  every  column.  If  he  were  a modest 
rat  of  ordinary  appetite,  he  might  be  tolerated. 
If  he  ate  nothing  but  new-born  babies,  his  gross 
tastes  might  be  deplored  in  silence.  But  the 
rascal  costs  so  much  to  feed ; he  eats  so  much 
beef,  and  rice,  and  com,  and  bread,  and  mo- 
lasses, and  sugar,  and  tea  ; he  drinks  so  much 
brandy,  and  Heidsieck,  and  sherry,  and  beer ; 
he  requires  so  many  sheets,  and  yards  of  mus- 
lin, and  flannel,  and  linen — that  really  it  be- 
comes a question  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  the  city  to  compromise  with  him,  and  get 
rid  of  him  forever.  A clever  naturalist  sends 
us  a calculation  which  goes  to  show  that  this 
Alms-house  Rat  costs  half  a million  a year  to 
keep.  Would  he  take  two  millions,  and  cry 
quits  ? 

Mr.  Simeon  Draper,  the  new  head  of  these 
Charities,  will  have  to  put  the  case  to  the  Rat, 
and  make  the  best  bargain  he  can.  Mr.  Draper 
has  the  reputation  of  a shrewd  man,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  Rat  will  outwit  him. 
He  is  so  cunning  an  animal  (see  Buckland  on 
Rats) — he  has  so  many  political  friends — he  is  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  Alms-house  and  its  depart- 
ments, that  we  are  not  sanguine  of  Mr.  Draper’s 
success.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  even  if 
the  Rat  himself  be  sacrificed,  Mr.  Draper  will  let 
the  Rat’s  cousins  and  uncles  and  nephews  con- 
tinue to  feed  upon  the  city.  We  shall  see  when 
the  accounts  come  in.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
highest  confidence  in  Mr.  Draper’s  integrity, 
we  don’t  believe  he  will  scotch  that  Rat. 


S5T  Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Adams’s 
Southern  Express,  and  to  many  kind  friends  at 
Charleston,  for  favors  shown  to  our  artist  corre- 
spondent in  that  city  during  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. 


TO8  lhtDTO«. 

MANLY  ARTS. 

The  main  question  of  Pugilism  was  argued  fully 
and  decisively  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Weekly.  But  now  that  the  great 
event  is  over,  and  the  public  mind  of  two  empires 
is  comparatively  at  rest,  we  can  more  intelligently 
survey  the  field  of  so  much  gore  and  glory,  and 
more  justly  estimate  the  invaluable  advantages 
that  have  accrued  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  good 
morals,  and  humane  heroism.  While  the  gentle 
knights  were  in  training,  the  Saturday  Review , a 
kind  of  Guy  Livingstone  among  journals,  an  aristo- 
cratic “swell,”  informed  mankind,  and  especially 
the  pious  public  of  England,  of  which  the  Review  is 
so  fast  a friend,  that  “ Tom  Sayers  and  the  Benicia 
Boy  furnish  at  the  present  moment  an  example 
which  deserves  to  be  generally  imitated.”  What 
a volley  of  admiring  expletives  the  Saturday  Re- 
view must  have  emitted  on  the  day  after  the  tight, 
when  the  great  argument  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
heroic  purpose  for  which  the  two  gentlemen  were 
preparing,  when  the}*  furnished  the  high  example, 
was  accomplished  ! For  if  a man  is  so  worthy  of 
all  praise  when  he  is  merely  getting  ready  to  break 
the  nose,  and  ribs,  and  lay  open  the  cheek  of  his 
adversary,  how  beyond  eulogy  must  he  be  when 
he  is  actually  doing  it!  If  he  be  great  when  he 
is  merely  moulding  his  arm  into  a vice  for  his  op- 
ponent’s neck,  how  grand  he  appears  when  that 
opponent’s  neck  is  breaking  there,  and  his  equally 
admirable  face  is  growing  black!  The  London 
Times , taking  up  the  wondrous  tale  after  the  en- 
counter, may  well  say,  with  graceful  complacency, 
“that  nations  without  great  qualities  could  not 
have  brought  together  two  men  willing  to  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal  as  the  terrible  fight  of 
Tuesday.”  Mr.  Sayers  having  been  born,  as  is 
alleged,  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Heenan,  according  to 
the  excellent  authority  of  (we  believe)  the  same 
great  Journal,  “ at  Benicia,  in  the  Troy  district  of 
the  United  States,”  it  is  indeed  magnanimous  in 


the  Times  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  America  and 
Ireland.  But  whatever  the  number  of  countries 
and  towns  that  may  emulously  claim  the  birth  of 
these  two  heroes,  it  remains  an  incontestable  fact 
that  Mr.  Heenan  and  Mr.  Sayers,  by  striking  each 
other  with  mawle3-s  and  bunches  of  fives  upon  the 
head,  the  nut,  the  cone,  the  conk,  the  cannister, 
the  noddle,  the  mug,  the  knowledge-box ; the  nose, 
the  sneezer,  the  snorer,  the  snuffer,  the  snufi-tray, 
the  nozzle,  the  mazzard ; the  eyes,  the  ogles,  the 
optics,  the  peepers;  the  mouth,  the  kisser,  the 
whistler,  the  oration-trap;  thereby  drawing  the 
blood,  the  claret,  the  ruby,  the  crimson,  the  home- 
brewed, the  gravy ; besides  knocking  the  knocker 
off  his  pins,  his  pegs,  his  stumps,  and  his  founda- 
tion, and,  finally,  boring,  fibbing,  and  sending  each 
other  to  grass,  have  proved  the  “great  qualities” 
of  their  respective  nations:  establishing  beyond 
question  the  humanity,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  re- 
finement, the  fraternal  sympathy,  the  wise  brain, 
the  true  heart,  the  grave  persistent  moderation, 
which  are,  indeed,  the  “great”  qualities  of  nations. 

And  if  any  added  proof  of  these  qualities  had 
been  required,  would  they  not  have  been  at  once 
found  in  the  universal  and  profound  interest  ex- 
cited in  both  countries  b)'  the  prospect  of  the  hide- 
ous and  bloody  mutilation  of  two  human  beings — 
an  interest  so  indicative  of  “ great  qualities”  that 
it  inspired  not  a solitary  effort  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation, except  that  of  some  local  magistrate 
who  laid  bail  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 
The  most  judicious  will  allow  that  the  eager  curi- 
osity  which  drives  thousands  of  people  to  a public 
execution  does  not  more  undeniably  prove  the 
“great  qualities”  of  a nation  than  the  keen  zest 
with  which  the  fight  was  expected  and  enjoyed. 

But  these  are  made  still  more  potent,  and  the 
manliness  of  the  business  is  brought  into  still 
stronger  relief  by  the  rush  of  the  mob  which  broke 
up  the  encounter.  Mr.  Heenan,  of  the  Troy  dis- 
trict, had  got  the  head  of  Mr.  Sayers,  of  Ireland, 
into  chancery.  That  is  fair,  as  the  laws  of  the 
Prize  Ring  are  expounded.  Having  that  head  in 
chancery,  Mr.  Heenan,  by  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion which  proves  “great qualities”  in  nations,  had 
the  perfect  right  to  punch  it  with  his  mawleys  and 
his  bunches  of  fives,  and  of  course  to  exert  the 
strength  necessary  to  retain  it  in  a proper  position 
to  operate  feasibly  upon  it.  If  during  that  neces- 
sary exertion  the  proprietor  of  the  head  succumbed 
to  the  exigency.of  the  situation  and  suffocated,  it 
was  his  misfortune  and  the  chance  of  war,  so  long 
as  he  was  not  upon  the  ground ; but  he  enjoyed  the 
serene  and  gratifying  consciousness,  as  he  ceased 
to  breathe,  that  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  proving 
“great  qualities”  in  his  nation,  as  the  London 
Times  w'ould  not  fail  duly  to  set  forth. 

This  w-as  not  the  result.  The  mob,  intent  upon 
fair  plaj',  seeing  their  favorite  worsted,  interfered. 
But  so  subtle  is  the  virtue  of  the  institution  that  it 
is  all  the  same,  and  “great  qualities,”  including, 
of  course,  love  of  fair  play,  remain  proved  as  before. 

At  the  games  of  Greece  Herodotus  recited  his 
history,  poets  sang,  and  philosophers  discoursed, 
making  the  “great  qualities” of  Greece  immortal — 
two  centuries  ago,  John  Hampden,  Champion  of 
England,  quietlj'  defied  a brutal  despotism,  and  tha 
‘ ‘ great  qualities”  of  his  country  dethroned  a foolish 
king’ — at  Valley  Forge  the  naked  feet  of  American 
soldiers  printed  the  “great  qualities”  of  a young 
nation  in  blood  upon  the  frozen  snow — in  our  calm- 
er and  more  enlightened  day  two  men,  w'ithout  a 
quarrel,  having  become  as  muscularly  like  wild 
beasts  as  possible,  fight  with  more  than  brutal  fe- 
rocity, and  are  borne  blind,  giddy,  bloody,  muti- 
lated out  of  human  semblance,  from  the  field,  amidst 
the  applause  and  excited  attention  of  the  two  great 
Christian  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  having 
thereby  proved  the  “great  qualities"  ef  those  na- 
tions. 

How  truly  sang  the  sacred  Psalmist,  “Thou 
madest  him  a little  lower  than  the  angels.” 


THE  NEWS. 

When  the  savage  king  broke  the  thermometer 
because  the  mercury  went  too  high  or  too  low,  and 
would  not  stay  where  he  chose,  he  did  not  affect 
the  weather;  the  temperature  remained  precisely 
the  same  as  before.  In  like  manner,  an  editor  may 
ignore  the  news,  and  omit  to  allude  to  it;  but  he 
does  not  annihilate  the  news  by  so  doing:  he  mere- 
13'  destroys  the  value  of  his  paper. 

For  a newspaper — a journal  which  professes  to 
tell  what  interests  the  public  mind — must  print  the 
news.  That  news  ma3*  be  very  disagreeable ; but 
what  then  ? It  is  very  melanchol3'  and  dishearten- 
ing and  disgusting  that  members  of  Congress  should 
give  each  other  the  lie,  and  make  speeches  when 
they  are  drunk ; but  if  they  do,  it  is  matter  of  news, 
and  whoever  w-ishes  to  read  the  news  must  encoun- 
ter that.  It  is  ver3r  disgusting  when  your  peach- 
trees  are  in  full  bloom,  in  the  month  of  May,  that  a 
frost  should  blight  their  promise.  Do  3'ou  expect 
to  have  any  more  peaches  because  3'ou  break  your 
thermometer  ? 

A journal  is  a meter  of  the  times.  You  look  at 
it,  and  3-011  see  precisely  the  present  point  of  inter- 
est, and  compute  how  high  and  how  low  civiliza- 
tion is  rising  or  falling.  It  may  indicate  the  zero 
of  degradation,  or  the  summer  heat  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy. But  it  marks  the  point  irrespective  of  you 
and  of  your  acts.  You  ma3'  tear  it  to  pieces,  you 
may  curse  it,  or  you  may  shut  your  eyes.  But 
the  world  will  not  be  better  because  you  are  angry 
at  being  told  that  it  is  bad.  Except,  indeed,  as  it 
incites  you  to  help  it  forward ; and  that  result  3-ou 
owe  to  consulting  3-our  meter,  not  to  contemning 
it.  If  in  a time  of  infection  people  should  agree 
never  to  betray  when  the3'  had  the  plague-spot,  be- 
cause it  was  such  an  unpleasant  business,  the  spirit 
of  the  pestilence  would  chuckle  with  delight  as  he 
swept  away  his  victims.  If  our  civilization  has 
plague-spots,  do  3-ou  suppose  we  shall  help  the 
matter  b3-  decorous^'  covering  them  up?  A jour- 
nal of  news  which  should  refrain  from  speaking  of 
the  central  subject  of  public  interest,  whatever  it 
were,  would  be  stultified  and  deserve  the  failure 
Which  would  infallibly  overtake  it.  And  to  speak 
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the  woman  in  white. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

ABT1IOB  OF  “TUB  BBAI)  BEOBET,"  “ AFTER  DAKK," 
ETC!.,  ETC. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

Tub  next  event  that  occurred  was  of  so  sin- 
gular a nature  that  it  might  have  caused  me  a 
feeling  of  superstitious  surprise,  if  my  mind  had 
not  been  fortified  by  principle  against  any  pagan 
weakness  of  that  sort.  The  uneasy  sense  of 
something  wrong  in  the  family,  which  had  made 
me  wish  myself  away  from  Blackwatcr  Park, 
was  actually  followed,  strange  to  say,  by  my  de- 
parture from  the  house.  It  is  true  that  my  ab- 
sence was  for  a temporary  period  only ; but  the 
coincidence  was,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  less 
remarkable  on  that  account. 

My  departure  took  place  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

On  the  day  when  the  servants  all  left  I was 
again  sent  for  to  see  Sir  Percival.  The  unde- 
served slur  which  lie  had  cast  on  my  manage- 
ment of  the  household  did  not,  I am  happy  to 
say,  prevent  me  from  returning  good  for  evil  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  by  complying  with  his  re- 
quest as  readily  and  respectfully  as  ever.  It 
cost  me  a struggle  with  that  fallen  nature  which 
we  all  share  in  common  before  I could  suppress 
my  feelings.  Being  accustomed  to  self-disci- 
pline, I accomplished  the  sacrifice. 

I found  Sir  Percival  and  Count  Fosco  sitting 
together  again.  On  this  occasion  his  lordship 
remained  present  at  the  interview,  and  assisted 
iu  the  development  of  Sir  Percival’s  views. 

The  subject  to  which  they  now  requested  my 
attention  related  to  the  healthy  change  of  air  bv 
which  we  all  hoped  that  Miss  Halcombc  and 
Lady  Glyde  might  soon  be  enabled  to  profit. 
Sir  Percival  mentioned  that  both  the  ladies 
would  probably  pass  the  autumn  (by  invitation 
of  Frederick  Fairlie,  Esquire)  at  Limmeridge 
House,  Cumberland.  But  before  they  went 
there,  it  was  his  opinion,  confirmed  by  Count 
Fosco  (who  here  took  up  the  conversation  and 
continued  it  to  the  end),  that  they  would  benefit 
by  a short  residence  first  in  the  genial  climate 
of  Torquay.  The  great  object,  therefore,  was 
to  engage  lodgings  at  that  place  affording  all 
the  comforts  and  advantages  of  which  they  stood 
in  need  ; and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  an 
experienced  person  capable  of  choosing  the  sort 
of  residence  which  they  wanted.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Count  begged  to  inquire,  on  Sir  Per- 
cival’s  behalf,  whether  I would  object  to  give 
the  ladies  the  benefit  of  my  assistance  by  pro- 
ceeding myself  to  Torquay  in  their  interests. 

It  was  impossible  for  a person  in  my  situation 
to  meet  any  proposal  made  in  these  terms  with 
a positive  objection. 

I could  only  venture  to  represent  the  serious 
inconvenience  of  my  leaving  Blackwatcr  Park 
in  the  extraordinary  absence  of  all  the  in-door 
servants  with  the  one  exception  of  Margaret 
Porcher.  But  Sir  Percival  and  his  lordship  de- 
clared that  they  were  both  willing  to  put  up  with 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  the  invalids.  I 
next  respectfully  suggested  writing  to  an  agent 
at  Torquay;  but  I was  met  here  by  being  re- 
minded of  the  imprudence  of  taking  lodgings 
without  first  seeing  them.  I was  also  informed 
that  the  Countess  (who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  Devonshire  herself)  could  not,  in  Lady 
Clyde’s  present  condition,  leave  her  niece;  and 
that  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  had  business  to 
transact  together  which  would  oblige  them  to 
remain  at  Blackwater  Park.  In  short,  it  was 
clearly  shown  me  that  if  I did  not  undertake 
the  errand  no  one  else  could  be  trusted  with  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  I could  only  inform 
Sir  Percival  that  my  services  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Miss  Halcombc  and  Lady  Glyde. 

It  was  thereupon  arranged  that  I should  leave 
the  next  morning,  that  I should  occupy  the  day 
after  in  examining  all  the  most  convenient 
houses  in  Torquay,  and  that  I should  return, 
with  my  report,  on  the  third  day.  A memo- 
randum was  written  for  mo  by  his  lordship, 
stating  the  various  requisites  which  the  place  I 
was  sent  to  take  jsjijijt  fjpgjyjl  ^possess ; and 


a note  of  the  pecuniary  limit  assigned  to  me 
was  added  by  Sir  Percival. 

My  own  idea,  on  reading  over  these  instruc- 
tions, was,  that  no  such  residence  as  I saw  de- 
scribed could  be  found  at  any  watering-place  in 
England ; and  that,  even  if  it  could  by  chance 
be  discovered,  it  would  certainly  not  be  parted 
with  for  any  period  on  such  terms  as  I was  per- 
mitted to  offer.  I hinted  at  these  difficulties  to 
both  the  gentlemen,  but  Sir  Percival  (who  un- 
dertook to  answer  me)  did  not  appear  to  feel 
them.  It  was  not  for  me  to  dispute  the  ques- 
tion. I said  no  more ; but  I felt  a very  strong 
conviction  that  the  business  on  which  I was  sent 
away  was  so  beset  by  difficulties  that  my  errand 
was  almost  hopeless  at  starting. 

Before  I left  I took  care  to  satisfy  myself  that 
Miss  Halcombe  was  going  on  favorably. 

There  was  a painful  expression  of  anxiety  in 
her  face  which  made  me  fear  that  her  mind  on 
first  recovering  itself  was  not  at  dase.  But  she 
was  certainly  strengthening  more  rapidly  than  I 
could  have  ventured  to  anticipate  ; and  she  was 
able  to  send  kind  messages  to  Lady  Glyde,  say- 
ing that  she  was  fast  getting  well,  and  entreat- 
ing her  ladyship  not  to  exert  herself  again  too 
soon.  I left  her  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Rubelle,  who 
was  still  as  quietly  independent  of  every  one 
else  in  the  house  as  ever.  When  I knocked  at 
Lady  Glyde’s  door,  before  going  away,  I was 
told  that  she  was  still  sadly  weak  and  depressed  ; 
my  informant  being  the  Countess,  who  was  then 
keeping  her  company  in  her  room.  Sir  Perci- 
val and  the  Count  were  walking  on  the  road  to 
the  lodge  as  I was  driven  by  in  the  chaise.  I 
bowed  to  them,  and  quitted  the  house  with  not 
a living  soul  left  in  the  servants’  offices  but  Mar- 
garet Porcher. 

Every  one  must  feel  what  I have  felt  myself 
since  that  time,  that  these  circumstances  were 
more  than  unusual — they  were  almost  suspicious. 
Let  me,  however,  say  again,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me,  in  my  dependent  position,  to  act 
otherwise  than  I did. 

The  result  of  my  errand  at  Torquay  was  ex- 
actly what  I had  foreseen.  No  such  lodgings 
as  I was  instructed  to  take  could  be  found  in 
the  whole  place ; and  the  terms  I was  permitted 
to  give  were  much  too  low  for  the  purpose,  even 
if  I had  been  able  to  discover  what  I wanted. 
I returned  to  Blackwater  Park  on  the  third  day, 
and  informed  Sir  Percival,  who  met  me  at  the 
door,  that  my  journey  had  been  taken  in  vain. 
He  seemed  too  much  occupied  with  some  other 
subject  to  care  about  the  failure  of  my  errand, 
and  his  first  words  informed  me  that  even  in  the 
short  time  of  my  absence  another  remarkable 
change  had  takeii  place  in  the  house. 

The  Count  and  Countess  Fosco  had  left  Black- 
water Park  for  their  new  residence  in  St.  John’s 
Wood. 

I was  not  made  aware  of  the  motive  for  this 
sudden  departure — I was  only  told  that  the 
Count  had  been  very  particular  in  leaving  his 
kind  compliments  forme.  When  I ventured  on 
asking  Sir  Percival  whether  Lady  Glyde  had 
any  one  to  attend  to  her  comforts  in  the  absence 
of  the  Countess,  he  replied  that  she  had  Marga- 
ret Porcher  to  wait  on  her ; and  he  added  that 
a woman  from  the  village  had  been  sent  for  to 
do  the  work  down  stairs. 

The  answer  really  shocked  me — there  was 
such  a glaring  impropriety  in  permitting  an  un- 
der-housemaid to  fill  the  place  of  confidential 
attendant  on  Lady  Glyde.  I went  up  stairs  at 
once,  and  met  Margaret  on  the  bedroom  land- 
ing. Her  services  had  not  been  required  (natu- 
rally enough),  her  mistress  having  sufficiently 
recovered  that  morning  to  be  able  to  leave  her 
bed.  I asked  next  after  Miss  Halcombe,  but 
I was  answered  in  a slouching,  sulky  way,  which 
left  me  no  wiser  than  I was  before.  1 did  not 
choose  to  repeat  the  question,  and  perhaps  pro- 
voke an  impertinent  reply.  It  was  in  every  re- 
spect more  becoming  to  a person  in  my  posi- 
tion to  present  myself  immediately  in  Lady 
Glyde’s  room. 

I found  that  her  ladyship  had  certainly  gained 
in  health  during  the  last  three  days.  Although 
still  sadly  weak  and  nervous,  she  was  able  to 
get  up  without  assistance,  and  to  walk  slowly 
about  her  room,  feeling  no  worse  effect  from 
the  exertion  than  a slight  sensation  of  fatigue. 
She  had  been  made  a little  anxious  that  morn- 
ing about  Miss  Halcombe,  through  having  re- 
ceived no  news  of  her  from  any  one.  I thought 
this  seemed  to  imply  a blamable  want  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Airs.  Rubelle  ; but  I said  no- 
thing, and  remained  with  Lady  Glyde  to  assist 
her  to  dress.  When  she  was  ready  we  both  left 
the  room  together  to  go  to  Miss  Halcombe. 

We  were  stopped  in  the  passage  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  Percival.  He  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  purposely  waiting  there  to  see  us. 

“ When* are  you  going?”  he  said  to  Lady 
Glyde. 

“To  Marian’s  room,”  she  answered. 

“ It  may  spare  you  a disappointment,”  remark- 
ed Sir  Percival,  “ if  I tell  you  at  once  that  you 
will  not  find  her  there.” 

“ Not  find  her  there !” 

“ No.  She  left  the  house  yesterday  morning 
with  Fosco  and  his  wife.” 

Lady  Glyde  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  surprise  of  this  extraordinary  statement. 
She  turned  fearfully  pale,  and  leaned  back 
against  the  wall,  looking  at  her  husband  in  dead 
silence. 

I was  so  astonished  myself  that  I hardly  knew 
what  to  say.  I asked  Sir  Percival  if  lie  really 
meant  that  Miss  Halcombe  had  left  Blackwater 
Park. 

“ I certainly  mean  it,”  he  answered. 

“ In  her  state,  Sir  Percival ! Without  men- 
tioning her  intentions  to  Lady  Glyde  !” 

Before  he  could  reply  her  ladyship  recovered 
herself  a little  and  spoke. 

“ Impossible !”  she  cried  out,  in  a loud,  fright- 
ened manner,  taking  a step  or  two  forward 


from  the  wall.  “Where  was  the  Doctor,  where 
was  Mr.  Dawson  when  Marian  went  away  ?” 

“Mr.  Dawson  wasn’t  wanted,  and  wasn’t 
here,”  said  Sir  Percival.  “He  left  of  his  own 
accord,  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  show  that 
she  was  strong  enough  to  travel.  How  you 
stare  I If  you  don’t  believe  she  has  gone,  look 
for  yourself.  Open  her  room  door,  and  all  the 
other  room  doors,  if  you  like.” 

She  took  him  at  his  word,  and  I followed  her. 
There  was  no  one  in  Miss  Halcombe ’s  room  but 
Margaret  Porcher,  who  was  busy  setting  it  to 
rights.  There  was  no  one  in  the  spare  rooms 
or  the  dressing-rooms  when  wo  looked  into  them 
afterward.  Sir  Percival  still  waited  for  us  in 
the  passage.  As  we  were  leaving  the  last  room 
that  we  had  examined  Lady  Glyde  whispered, 
“Don’t  go,  Mrs.  Michelson ! don’t  leave  me, 
for  God’s  sake !”  Before  I could  say  any  thing 
in  return  she  was  out  again  in  the  passage 
speaking  to  her  husband. 

“What  does  it  mean,  Sir  Percival?  I insist 
— I beg  and  pray  you  will  tell  me  what  it 
means  1” 

“It  means,”  he  answered,  “that  Miss  Hal- 
combe was  strong  enough  yesterday  morning  to 
sit  up  and  be  dressed,  and  that  she  insisted  on 
taking  advantage  of  Fosco’s  going  to  London 
to  go  there  too.” 

“ To  London !” 

“ Yes — on  her  way  to  Limmeridge.” 

Lady  Glyde  turned  and  appealed  to  me. 

“You  saw  Miss  Halcombe  last,”  she  said. 
“ Did  you  think  she  looked  fit  to  travel  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  afterward  ?” 

“ Not  in  my  opinion,  your  ladyship.” 

Sir  Percival,  on  his  side,  instantly  turned  and 
appealed  to  me  also. 

“Before  you  went  away,”  he  said,  “did  you, 
or  did  you  not,  tell  the  nurse  that  Miss  Hal- 
combe looked  much  stronger  and  better  ?” 

“I  certainly  made  the  remark,  Sir  Percival.” 

He  addressed  her  ladyship  again  the  moment 
I offered  that  reply. 

“ Set  one  of  Mrs.  Michelson’s  opinions  fairly 
against  the  other,”  he  said,  “and  try  to  be  rea- 
sonable about  a perfectly  plain  matter.  If  she 
had  not  been  well  enough  to  be  moved  do  you 
think  we  should  any  of  us  have  risked  letting 
her  go  ? She  has  got  three  competent  people 
to  look  after  her — Fosco,  and  your  aunt,  and 
Mrs.  Rubelle,  who  went  away  with  them  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose.  They  took  a whole 
carriage  yesterday,  and  made  a bed  for  her  on 
the  seat,  in  case  she  felt  tired.  To-day,  Fosco 
and  Mrs.  Rubelle  go  on  with  her  themselves  to 
Cumberland — ” 

“ Why  does  Marian  go  to  Limmeridge  and 
leave  me  here  by  myself?”  said  her  ladyship, 
interrupting  Sir  Percival. 

“ Because  your  uncle  won’t  receive  you  till  he 
has  seen  your  sister  first,”  he  replied.  “Have 
you  forgotten  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her  at  the 
beginning  of  her  illness  ? It  was  shown  to  you ; 
you  read  it  yourself ; and  you  ought  to  remem- 
ber it.” 

“ I do  remember  it.” 

“ If  you  do,  why  should  you  be  surprised  at 
her  leaving  you  ? You  want  to  be  back  at  Lim- 
meridge, and  she  has  gone  there  to  get  your 
uncle’s  leave  for  yon  on  liis  own  terms.” 

Poor  Lady  Glyde’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ Marian  never  left  me  before,”  she  said, 
“without  bidding  me  good-by.” 

“ She  would  have  bid  you  good-by  this  time,” 
returned  Sir  Percival,  “if  she  had  not  been 
afraid  of  herself  and  of  y’ou.  She  knew  you 
would  try  to  stop  her ; she  knew  you  would  dis- 
tress her  by  crying.  Do  you  want  to  make  any 
more  objections  ? If  you  do,  you  must  come 
down  stairs  and  ask  questions  in  the  dining- 
room. These  worries  upset  me.  I want  a glass 
of  wine.” 

He  left  us  suddenly. 

His  manner  all 


where  she  has  gone ; I must  see  that  she  is  alive 
and  well  with  my  own'  eyes.  Come ! come  down 
with  me  to  Sir  Percival !” 

I hesitated,  fearing  that  my  presence  might 
be  considered  an  intrusion.  I attempted  to  rep- 
resent this  to  her  ladyship ; but  slie  was  deaf  to 
me.  She  held  my  arm  fast  enough  to  force  me 
to  go  down  stairs  with  her;  and  she  still  clung 
to  me  with  all  the  little  strength  she  had  at  the 
moment  when  I opened  the  dining-room  door. 

Sir  Percival  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  a 
decanter  of  wine  before  him.  He  raised  the 
glass  to  his  lips  as  we  went  in,  and  drained  it 
at  a draught.  Seeing  that  he  looked  at  me  an- 
grily when  he  put  it  down  again,  I attempted 
to  make  some  apology  for  my  accidental  pres- 
ence in  the  room. 

“Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  secrets  going 
on  here?”  he  broke  out,  suddenly;  “there  are 
none — there  is  nothing  underhand ; nothing 
kept  from  you  or  from  any  one.”  After  speak- 
ing those  strange  words,  loudly  and  sternly,  ho 
filled  himself  another  glass  of  wine,  and  asked 
Lady  Glyde  what  she  wanted  of  him. 

“ If  my  sister  is  fit  to  travel  I am  fit  to  trav- 
el,” said  her  ladyship,  with  more  firmness  than 
she  had  yet  shown.  “I  come  to  beg  you  will 
make  allowances  for  my  anxiety  about  Marian, 
and  let  me  follow  her  at  once  by  the  afternoon 
train.” 

“You  must  wait  till  to-morrow,”  replied  Sir 
Percival;  “and  then,  if  you  don’t  hear  to  the 
contrary,  you  can  go.  I don’t  suppose  you  are 
at  all  likely  to  hear  to  the  contrary — so  I shall 
write  to  Fosco  by  to-night’s  post.” 

He  said  those  last  words  holding  his  glass  up 
to  the  light,  and  looking  at  the  wine  in  it  in- 
stead of  at  Lady  Glyde.  Indeed  he  never  once 
looked  at  her  throughout  the  conversation. 
Such  a singular  want  of  good-breeding  in  a 
gentleman  of  his  rank  impressed  me,  I own, 
very  painfully. 

“Why  should  you  write  to  Count  Fosco?” 
she  asked,  in  extreme  surprise. 

“ To  tell  him  to  expect  you  by  the  mid-day 
train,”  said  Sir  Percival.  “He  will  meet  you 
at  the  station,  when  you  get  to  London,  and 
take  you  on  to  sleep  at  your  aunt’s  in  St.  John’s 
Wood.” 

Lady  Glyde’s  hand  began  to  tremble  violent- 
ly round  my  arm — why,  I could  not  imagine. 

“There  is  no  necessity  for  Count  Fosco  to 
meet  me,”  she  said.  “ I would  rather  not  stay 
in  London  to  sleep.” 

“ You  must.  You  can’t  take  the  whole  jour- 
ney  to  Cumberland  in  one  day.  You  must  rest 
a night  in  London — and  I don’t  choose  you 
to  go  by  yourself  to  a hotel.  Fosco  made  the 
offer  to  your  uncle  to  give  you  house-room  on 
the  way  down,  and  your  uncle  has  accepted  it. 
Here!  here  is  a letter  from  him  addressed  to 
yourself.  I ought  to  have  sent  it  up  this  morn- 
ing, but  I forgot.  Read  it,  and  see  what  Mr. 
Fairlie  himself  says  to  you.” 

Lady  Glyde  looked  at  the  letter  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  placed  it  in  my  hands. 

“Read  it,”  she  said,  faintly.  “I  don’t  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I can’t  read  it 
myself.” 

It  was  a note  of  only  three  lines — so  short 
and  so  careless  that  it  quite  struck  me.  If  I 
remember  correctly  it  contained  no  more  than 
these  words ; 

“Dearest  Laura, — Please  come  whenever 
you  like.  Break  the  journey  by  sleeping  at  j our 
aunt’s  house.  Grieved  to  hear  of  dear  Marian’s 
illness.  Affectionately  yours, 

“Frederick  Fairlie.” 

“ I would  rather  not  go  there — I would  rather 
not  stay  a night  in  London,”  said  her  ladyship, 
breaking  out  eagerly  with  those  words  before  I 
had  quite  done  reading  the  note,  short  as  it  was. 


through  this  strange 
conversation  had 
been  very  unlike 
what  it  usually  was. 
He  seemed  to  be  al- 
most as  nervous  and 
fluttered,  every  now 
and  then,  as  his  lady 
herself.  I should 
never  have  supposed 
that  his  health  had 
been  so  delicate,  or 
his  composure  so 
easy  to  upset. 

I tried  to  prevail 
on  Lady  Glyde  to  go 
back  to  her  room,  but 
it  was  useless.  She 
stopped  in  the  pas- 
sage, with  the  look 
of  a woman  whose 
mind  was  panic- 
stricken  : 

“Something  has 
happened  to  my  sis- 
ter!” she  said. 

“ Remember,  my 
lady,  what  surpris- 
ing energy  there  is 
in  Miss  Halcombe,”- 
I suggested.  “ She 
might  well  make  an 
effort  which  other  la- 
dies in  her  situation 
would  be  unfit  for. 
I hope  and  believe 
there  is  nothing 
wrong  — I do  in- 
deed.” 

“I  must  follow 
Marian !”  said  heir 
ladyship,  with  the 
same  panic-stricken 
look.  “I  must  go 
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“ Don’t  write  to  Count  Fosco ! Pray,  pray  don’t 
write  to  him !” 

Sir  Percival  filled  another  glass  from  the  de- 
canter, so  awkwardly  that  he  upset  it  and  spilt 
all  the  wine  over  the  table.  “ My  sight  seems 
to  be  failing  me,”  he  muttered  to  himself  in  an 
odd,  mufiled  voice.  He  slowly  set  the  glass  up 
again,  refilled  it,  and  drained  it  once  more  at 
a draught.  I began  to  fear,  from  his  look  and 
manner,  that  the  wine  was  getting  into  his  head. 

“Pray  don’t  write  to  Count  Fosco!”  persisted 
Lady  Glyde,  more  earnestly  than  ever. 

“Why  not,  I should  like  to  know!” cried  Sir 
Percival,  with  a sudden  burst  of  anger  that 
startled  us  both.  “Where  can  you  stay  more 
properly  in  London  than  at  the  place  your  uncle 
himself  chooses  for  you — at  your  aunt’s  house? 
Ask  Mrs.  Michelson.” 

The  arrangement  proposed  was  so  unques- 
tionably the  right  and  the  proper  one  that  I 
could  make  no  possible  objection  to  it.  Much 
as  I sympathized  with  Lady  Glyde  in  other  re- 
spects, I could  not  sympathize  with  her  in  her 
unjust  prejudices  against  Count  Fosco.  1 nev- 
er before  met  with  any  lady  of  her  rank  and 
station  who  was  so  lamentably  narrow-minded 
on  the  subject  of  foreigners.  Neither  her  un- 
cle’s note,  nor  Sir  Percival’s  increasing  impa- 
tience seemed  to  have  the  least  effect  on  her. 
She  still  objected  to  staying  a night  in  London; 
she  still  implored  her  husband  not  to  write  to 
the  Count. 

“ Drop  it  1”  said  Sir  Percival,  rudely  turning 
his  back  on  us.  “ If  you  haven’t  sense  enough 
to  know  what  is  best  for  yourself,  other  people 
must  know  for  you.  The  arrangement  is  made, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  You  are  only  want- 
ed to  do  what  Miss  Halcombe  has  done  before 
you—” 

“Marian?”  repeated  her  ladyship,  in  a be- 
wildered manner;  “Marian  sleeping  in  Count 
Fosco’s  house!” 

“Yes,  in  Count  Fosco’s  house.  She  slept 
there  last  night  to  break  the  journey.  And 
you  are  to  follow  her  example,  and  do  what 
your  uncle  tells  you.  You  are  to  sleep  at  Fos- 
co’s to-morrow  night,  as  your  sister  did,  to  break 
the  journey.  Don’t  throw  too  many  obstacles 
in  my  way ! Don’t  make  me  repent  of  letting 
you  go  at  all !” 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  suddenly  walked 
•ut  into  the  veranda  through  the  open  glass 
doors. 

“ Will  your  ladyship  excuse  me,”  I whispered, 
“ if  I suggest  that  we  had  better  not  wait  here 
till  Sir  Percival  comes  back?  I am  very  much 
afraid  he  is  overexcited  with  wine.” 

She  consented  to  leave  the  room  in  a weary, 
absent  manner. 

As  soon  as  we  were  safe  up  stairs  again  I did 
all  I could  to  compose  her  ladyship’s  spirits.  I 
reminded  her  that  Mr.  Fairlie’s  letters  to  Miss 
Halcombe  and  to  herself  did  certainly  sanction, 
and  even  render  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  the 
course  that  had  been  taken.  She  agreed  to 
this,  and  even  admitted,  of  her  own  accord, 
that  both  letters  were  strictly  in  character  with 
her  uncle’s  peculiar  disposition;  but  her  fears 
about  Miss  Halcombe,  and  her  unaccountable 
dread  of  sleeping  at  the  Count’s  house  in  Lon- 
don, still  remained  unshaken  in  spite  of  every 
consideration  that  I could  urge.  I thought  it 
my  duty  to  protest  against  Lady  Glyde’s  unfa- 
vorable opinion  of  his  lordship;  and  I did  so 
with  becoming  forbearance  and  respect. 

“ Your  ladyship  will  pardon  my  freedom,”  I 
remarked,  in  conclusion;  “but  it  is  said,  ‘by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.’  I am  sure  the 
•ount’s  constant  kindness  and  constant  atten- 
tion from  the  very  beginning  of  Miss  Halcombe’s 
illness  merit  our  best  confidence  and  esteem. 
Even  his  lordship’s  serious  misunderstanding 
with  Mr.  Dawson  was  entirely  attributable  to 
his  anxiety  on  Miss  Halcombe’s  account. 

“What  misunderstanding?”  inquired  her 
ladyship,  with  a look  of  sudden  interest. 

I related  the  unhappy  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Dawson  had  withdrawn  his  attend- 
ance— mentioning  them  all  the  more  readily 
because  I disapproved  of  Sir  Percival’s  continu- 
ing to  conceal  what  had  happened  (as  he  had 
done  in  my  presence)  from  the  knowledge  of 
Lady  Glyde. 

Her  ladyship  started  up  with  every  appear- 
ance of  being  additionally  agitated  and  alarmed 
by  what  I had  told  her. 

“Worse,  worse  than  I thought!”  she  said, 
walking  about  the  room  in  a bewildered  man- 
ner. “The  Count  knew  Mr.  Dawson  would 
never  consent  to  Marian’s  taking  a journey — he 
purposely  insulted  the  Doctor  to  get  him  out  of 
the  house.” 

“ Oh,  my  lady ! my  lady !”  I remonstrated. 

“Mrs.  Michelson !”  she  went  on,  vehemently ; 
“no  words  that  ever  were  spoken  will  persuade 
me  that  my  sister  is  in  that  man’s  power  and  in 
that  man’s  house  with  her  own  consent.  My 
horror  of  him  is  such  that  nothing  Sir  Percival 
could  say,  and  no  letters  my  uncle  could  write, 
would  induce  me,  if  I had  only  my  own  feelings 
to  consult,  to  cat,  drink,  or  sleep  under  his  roof. 
But  my  misery  of  suspense  about  Marian  gives 
me  the  courage  to  follow  her  any  where— to  fol- 
low her  even  into  Count  Fosco’s  house.” 

I thought  it  right,  at  this  point,  to  mention 
that  Miss  Halcombe  had  already  gone  on  to 
Cumberland,  according  to  Sir  Percival’s  account 
of  the  matter. 

“I  am  afraid  to  believe  it!”  answered  her 
ladyship.  “I  am  afraid  she  is  still  in  that 
man's  house.  If  I am  wrong — if  she  has  really 
gone  on  to  Limmeridge — I am  resolved  I will 
not  sleep  to-morrow  night  under  Confit  Fosco’s 
roof.  My  dearest  friend  in  the  world,  next  to 
my  sister,  lives  near  London.  You  have  heard 
me,  vou  have  heard  Miss  Halcombe,  speak  of 
Mrs.*  Vesey  ? I meafitiq^j  j-i^^  Nflpose  to 
sleep  at  her  house,  r don  t know  how  I shall 
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Count — but  to  that  refuge  I will  escape  in  some 
way  if  my  sister  has  gone  to  Cumberland.  All 
I ask  of  you  to  do  is  to  see  yourself  that  my  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Vesey  goes  to  London  to-night,  as 
certainly  as  Sir  Percival’s  letter  goes  to  Count 
Fosco.  I have  reasons  for  not  trusting  the 
post-bag  down  stairs.  Will  you  keep  my  secret, 
and  help  me  in  this?  it  is  the  last  favor,  per- 
haps, that  I shall  ever  ask  of  you.” 

I hesitated — I thought  it  all  very  strange — I 
almost  feared  that  her  ladyship’s  mind  had  been 
a little  affected  by  recent  anxiety  and  suffering. 
At  my  own  risk,  however,  I ended  by  giving  my 
consent.  If  the  letter  had  been  addressed  to  a 
stranger,  or  to  any  one  but  a lady  so  well  known 
to  me  by  report  as  Mrs.  Vesey,  I might  have 
refused.  I thank  God — looking  to  what  hap- 
pened afterward — I thank  God  I never  thwarted 
that  wish,  or  any  other,  which  Lady  Glyde  ex- 
pressed to  me  on  the  last  day  of  her  residence 
at  Blackwater  Park. 

The  letter  was  written  and  given  into  my 
hands.  I myself  put  it  into  the  post-box  in  the 
village  that  evening. 

We  saw  nothing  more  of  Sir  Percival  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  I slept,  by  Lady  Glyde’s  own 
desire,  in  the  next  room  to  hers,  with  the  door 
open  between  us.  There  was  something  so 
strange  and  dreadful  in  the  loneliness  and 
emptiness  of  the  house  that  I was  glad,  on  my 
side,  to  have  a companion  near  me.  Her  lady- 
ship sat  up  late  reading  letters  and  burning 
them,  and  emptying  her  drawers  and  cabinets 
of  little  things  she  prized  as  if  she  never  ex- 
pected to  return  to  Blackwater  Park.  Her 
sleep  was  sadly  disturbed  when  she  at  last  went 
to  bed : she  cried  out  in  it  several  times — once 
so  loud  that  she  woke  herself.  Whatever  her 
dreams  were  she  did  not  think  fit  to  communi- 
cate them  to  me.  Perhaps,  in  my  situation,  I 
had  no  right  to  expect  that  she  should  do  so. 
It  matters  little  now.  I was  sorry  for  her — I 
was  indeed  heartily  sorry  for  her  all  the  same. 

The  next  day  was  fine  and  sunny.  Sir  Per- 
cival came  up  after  breakfast  to  tell  us  that  the 
chaise  would  be  at  the  door  at  a quarter  to 
twelve;  the  train  to  London  stopping  at  our 
station  at  twenty  minutes  after.  He  informed 
Lady  Glyde  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out,  but 
added  that  lie  hoped  to  be  back  before  she  left. 
If  any  unforeseen  accident  delayed  him,  I was 
to  accompany  her  to  the  station,  and  to  take 
special  care  that  she  was  in  time  for  the  train. 
Sir  Percival  communicated  these  directions  very 
hastily,  walking  here  and  there  about  the  room 
all  the  time.  Her  ladyship  looked  attentively 
after  him  wherever  he  went.  He  never  once 
looked  at  her  in  return. 

She  only  spoke  when  he  had  done,  and  then 
she  stopped  him  as  he  approached  the  door  by 
holding  out  her  hand. 

“ I shall  sec  you  no  more,”  she  said,  in  a very 
marked  manner.  “This  is  our  parting — our 
parting,  it  may  be  forever.  Will  you  try  to 
forgive  me,  Percival,  as  heartily  as  I forgive 

you  ?” 

His  face  turned  of  an  awful  whiteness  all 
over,  and  great  beaus  of  perspiration  broke  out 
on  his  bald  forehead.  “ 1 shall  come  back,”  he 
said— and  made  for  the  door  as  hastily  as  if  his 
wife’s  farewell  words  had  frightened  him  out  of 
the  room. 

I had  never  liked  Sir  Percival — but  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  left  Lady  Glyde  made  me  feel 
ashamed  of  having  eaten  his  bread  and  lived  in 
his  service.  I thought  of  saying  a few  com- 
forting and  Christian  words  to  the  poor  lady ; 
but  there  was  something  in  her  face,  as  she 
looked  after  her  husband  when  the  door  closed 
on  him,  that  made  me  alter  ray  mind  and  keep 
silence. 

At  the  time  named  the  chaise  drew  up  at  the 
gates.  Her  ladyship  was  right — Sir  Percival 
never  came  back.  I waited  for  him  till  the  last 
moment — and  waited  in  vain. 

No  positive  responsibility  lay  on  my  shoulders, 
and  yet  I did  not  feci  easy  in  my  mind.  “ It  is 
of  your  own  free-will,”  I said,  as  the  chaise 
drove  through  the  lodge-gates,  “ that  your  lady- 
ship goes  to  London  ?” 

“I  will  go  any  where,”  she  answered,  “to 
end  the  dreadful  suspense  that  I am  suffering 
at  this  moment.” 

She  had  made  me  feel  almost  as  anxious  and 
as  uncertain  about  Miss  Halcombe  as  she  felt 
herself.  I presumed  to  ask  her  to  write  me  a 
line  if  all  went  well  in  London.  She  answered, 
“Most  willingly,  Mrs.  Michelson.”  “We  all 
have  our  crosses  to  bear,  my  lady,”  I said,  see- 
ing her  silent  and  thoughtful  after  she  had 
promised  to  write.  She  made  no  reply:  she 
seemed  to  be  too  much  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
thoughts  to  attend  to  me.  “I  fear  your  lady- 
ship rested  badly  last  night,”  I remarked,  after 
waiting  a little.  “Yes,”  she  said;  “I  was 
terribly  disturbed  by  dreams.”  “Indeed,  my 
lady  ?”  I thought  she  was  going  to  tell  me  her 
dreams;  but  no,  when  she  spoke  next  it  was 
only  to  ask  a question.  “You  posted  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Vesey  with  your  own  hands?”  “Yes, 
my  lady.”  “Did  Sir  Percival  say,  yesterday, 
that  Count  Fosco  was  lo  meet  me  at  the  ter- 
minus in  London?”  “He  did,  my  lady.” 

She  sighed  heavily  when  I answered  that  last 
question  and  said  no  more. 

We  arrived  lit  the  station  with  hardly  two 
minutes  to  spare.  The  gardener  (who  had 
driven  us)  managed  about  the  luggage  while  I 
took  the  ticket.  The  whistle  of  the  train  was 
sounding  when  I joined  her  ladyship  on  the  plat- 
form. She  looked  very  strangely,  and  pressed 
her  hand  over  her  heart  as  if  some  sudden  pain 
or  fright  had  overcome  her  at  that  moment. 

“I  wish  yon  were  going  with  me!”  she  said, 
catching  eagerly  at  my  arm  when  I gave  her 
the  ticket. 

If  there  had  been  time,  if  I had  felt  the  day 
before  as  I felt  then  I would  have  made  my  ar- 
lpnts  to  necompanv  her — even  though  the 


doing  so  had  obliged  me  to  give  Sir  Percival 
warning  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  her  wishes,  ex- 
pressed at  the  last  moment  only,  were  express- 
ed too  late  for  me  to  comply  with  them.  She 
seemed  to  understand  this  herself  before  I could 
explain  it,  and  did  not  repeat  her  desire  to  have 
me  for  a traveling  companion.  The  train  drew 
up  at  the  platform.  She  gave  the  gardener  a 
present  for  his  children,  and  took  my  hand  in 
her  simple,  hearty  manner  before  she  got  into 
the  carriage. 

“ You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  and  to  my 
sister,”  she  said;  “kind  when  we  were  both 
friendless.  I shall  remember  you  gratefully  as 
long  ns  I live  to  remember  any  one.  Good-by 
— and  God  bless  you!” 

She  spoke  those  words  with  a tone  and  a look 
which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes — she  spoke 
them  as  if  sue  was  bidding  me  farewell  forever. 

“ Good-by,  my  lady,”  I said,  putting  her  into 
the  carriage  and  trying  to  cheer  her;  “good- 
by,  for  the  present  only ; good-by,  with  my  best 
and  kindest  wishes  for  happier  times !” 

She  shook  her  head  and  shuddered  as  she  set- 
tled herself  in  the  carriage.  The  guard  closed 
the  door.  “Do  you  believe  in  dreams?”  she 
whispered  to  me  at  the  window.  “ My  dreams 
last  night  were  dreams  I have  never  had  before. 
The  terror  of  them  is  hanging  over  me  still.” 
The  whistle  sounded  before  I could  answer  and 
the  train  moved.  Her  pale  quiet  face  looked  at 
mo  for  the  last  time,  looked  sorrowfully  and 
solemnly  from  the  window — she  waved  her  hand 
— and  I saw  her  no  more. 

Toward  five  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  day,  having  a little  time  to  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  household  duties  which  now  pressed 
upon  me,  I sat  down  alone  in  my  own  room  to 
try  and  compose  my  mind  with  the  volume  of 
my  husband’s  Sermons.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I found  my  attention  wandering  over 
those  pious  and  cheering  words.  Concluding 
that  Lady  Glyde’s  departure  must  have  disturbed 
me  far  more  seriously  than  I had  myself  sup- 
posed, I put  the  book  aside  and  went  out  to 
take  a turn  in  the  garden.  Sir  Percival  had 
not  yet  returned,  to  my  knowledge,  so  I could 
feel  no  hesitation  about  showing  myself  in  the 
grounds. 

On  turning  the  corner  of  the  house  and  gain- 
ing a view  of  the  garden  I was  startled  by  see- 
ing a stranger  walking  in  it.  The  stranger  was 
a woman — she  was  lounging  along  the  path  with 
her  back  to  me,  and  was  gathering  the  flowers. 

As  I approached  she  heard  me  and  turned 
round. 

My  blood  curdled  in  my  veins.  The  strange 
woman  in  the  garden  was  Mrs.  Rubelle. 

I could  neither  move  nor  speak.  She  came 
up  to  me  as  composedly  as  ever  with  her  flowers 
in  her  hand. 

“What  is  the  matter,  ma’am?”  she  said, 
quietly. 

“ You  here !”  I gasped  out.  “ Not  gone  to 
London  ! Not  gone  to  Cumberland !” 

Mrs.  Rubelle  smelled  at  her  flowers  with  a 
smile  of  malicious  pity. 

“Certainly  not,”  site  said.  “I  have  never 
left  Blackwater  Park.” 

I summoned  breath  enough  and  courage 
enough  for  another  question. 

“Where  is  Miss  Halcombe?” 

Mrs.  Rubelle  fairly  laughed  at  me  this  time ; 
and  answered  in  these  words: 

“ Miss  Halcombe,  ma’am,  has  not  left  Black- 
water Park  either.” 


LITERARY. 

Adam  Bede  lias  not  yet  passed,  never  will  pass, 
out  of  popular  favor.  It  is  one  of  the_great  novels 
of  the  age.  And  wo  have  here  another  from  the 
same  pen — The  Mill  ox  the  Floss  (published 
by  Harper  & Brothers) — which  partakes  of  the 
satne  characteristics,  while  in  some  respects  it  sur- 
passes the  former.  The  scenery  of  the  story  is 
like  that  of  “Adam  Bede” — quiet  country  life. 
But  the  wildest  romances  are  found  in  that  satne 
quiet  country  life  ; and  wilder  and  more  thrilling 
story  was  never  written  than  that  of  Maggie  Tul- 
liver,  interwoven  in  the  histories  that  make  these 
pages  interesting.  No  one  who  reads  can  rest. 
There  is  at  one  moment  a grotesqueness  of  charac- 
ter and  scene ; at  another,  a soft  and  delicious  pic- 
ture ; at  another,  you  can’t  see  the  pages  for  the 
tears  that  will  come. 

The  story  covers  the  lives  of  Tom  Tulliver,  his 
sister  Maggie,  their  cousin  Lucy,  and  the  friends 
that  surround,  their  younger  days.  To  say  that 
the  country  folk  are  drawn  to  the  life  is  saying  lit- 
tle. They  stand  out  from  these  pages,  the  old  men 
and  the  old  women,  as  never  stood  old  man  or  old 
woman  on  the  canvas  of  Denner.  They  talk  in 
their  own  language ; and  instead  of  reading  a 
work,  you  seem  to  hear  them  talk.  In  this  re- 
spect tiie  author  far  surpasses  Dickens  in  skill. 
There  is  no  caricaturing ; there  is  no  seizing  on 
one  prominent  characteristic  and  making  that  the 
whole  picture.  But  these  are  the  people  that  have 
lived  and  have  talked,  and  now  live  and  talk  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  ears.  Such  a novel  i3  worth 
shelves  full  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men,  if  not  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  United  States.  His  life  is  a remark- 
able history,  and  the  public  will  be  glad  to  have 
it  ns  now  written  by  James  W.  Sheahan,  and  pub- 
lished bv  Harper  & Brothers.  Mr.  Sheahan  has 
omitted  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  important  to 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  career  of  his  distin- 
guished subject.  His  work  is  well  laid  out  and 
well  executed ; and  while  it  gives  a full  history 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  also  gives  us  a political  history 
of  the  nation,  showing  how  closely  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator,  and  possible  future  President,  has  been 
identified  with  the  great  events  in  our  national 
growth  for  a quarter  of  a century. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  April  80,  nothing  of  public  interest  tran- 

spired  in  the  Senate. In  the  House,  speeches  were 

made,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion and  the  tariff,  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Alley,  Wade,  and 
Curtis. 

On  Tuesday,  May  1,  the  Senate  not  being  in  session, 
the  House  listened  to  speeches  on  slavery,  etc.,  from 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Hickman,  and  Milison  of  Virginia. 

On  Wednesday,  May  2,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Davis 
caused  his  Territorial  resolutions  to  be  made  the  special 
order  for  Monday  next  Some  executive  business  was 

acted  upon  prior  to  adjournment. In  the  House,  Mr. 

Sherman  announced  that  the  Tariff  Bill  would  be  called 
up  that  day,  and  that  lie  should  move  that  the  speeches 
of  the  ensuing  debate  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
measure.  Resolving  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  House  listened  to  Messrs.  English,  Hutchins,  and 
Smith  of  North  Carolina,  on  slavery. 

On  Thursday,  May  3,  the  Senate  not  being  in  session, 
Mr.  Sherman  urged  action  on  the  tariff  question.  Speech- 
es on  slavery  were  then  made  by  Messrs.  Gooch,  llall, 
Stanton,  Milison,  Singleton,  and  Hughes. 

On  Friday,  May  4,  both  Houses  were  engaged  on  pri- 
vate business  of  no  interest  to  the  public. 

THE  CHARLESTON  CONVENTION. 

On  Saturday.  April  28,  the  subject  of  a platform  was 
again  recommitted  to  the  Committee,  from  whence  three 
reports  were  made  on  Saturday  evening.  The  majority 
report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Avery  of  North  Carolina. 
It  sets  out  with  an  affirmation  of  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
subject  to  certain  explanatory  re.-ohitions,  which  declaro 
that  all  citizens  have  a right  to  settle  in  the  Territories, 
“without  their  rights,  either  of  person  or  property,  be- 
ing destroyed  or  injured  by  Congressional  or  Territorial 
legislation  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  these  rights ; and  that  the  State  sover- 
eignty  begins  only  with  the  formation  of  a State  Consti- 
tution. The  remainder  of  the  majority  platform  goes 
for  Cuba,  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
and  a Pacific  Railroad.  The  minority  report  of  the 
Committee  presented  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  Iowa,  also  re- 
affirms the  general  principles  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform  ; 
but  meets  the  question  of  the  Territories  by  declaring 
ttiat  “inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist,”  the 
Democratic  Party  “ will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  institution  of  Slavery  within  the 
Territories.”  The  acquisition  of  Cubn  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a Pacific  Railroad  are  planks  of  tills  report,  simi- 
lar in  all  respects  to  those  laid  down  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a third  report, 
which  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform, 
without  explanations  or  addenda.  A violent  discussion 
followed  the  reception  of  the  reports ; but  no  vote  was 
taken  on  Saturday. 

On  Monday  morning  (30th),  the  question  of  platform 
being  taken  up,  Mr.  Butler’s  report  was  voted  down  ; the 
minority  report  was  then  taken  up  and  adopted  by  a con- 
siderable majority.  Upon  this  result  the  delegates  from 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  and 
So  util  Carolinn,  witli  a portion  of  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion, after  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  majority, 
retired,  and  repairing  to  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  organized  a 
separate  body. 

On  Tuesday,  May  1,  the  regular  Convention  met  at 
the  usual  hour.  Before  business  began  a member  of  the 
Georgia  delegation  announced  that,  after  anxious  consid- 
eration, he,  with  a number  of  his  colleagues,  felt  con- 
strained to  enter  their  protest  against  the  platform  and 
retire.  Twenty-four  arose  at  once  and  left;  four  others 
followed,  declaring  they  never  would  abandon  the  ma- 
jority; while  eight  retained  their  seats.  The  Arkansas 
delegation  then  bolted,  leaving  Flournoy  alone  behind ; 
and  the  entire  representations  of  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  with  portions  of  those  from  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Kentucky,  asked  and  procn  id  leave 
to  retire  for  consultation.  A struggle  on  the  two-thirds 
rule  followed,  and  without  any  balloting  the  Convention 
adjourned.  The  bolters  met,  and  after  hearing  speeches 
from  Mr.  John  C.  Preston,  Mr.  Yancey,  and  others,  or- 
ganized by  electing  Mr.  Bayard  President 

In  tiie  evening  of  Monday  the  balloting  for  President 
began  in  the  regular  Convention,  the  two-thirds  rule 
having  been  adopted,  and  202  votes  being  held  necessary 
to  nominate.  The  following  table  shows  the  votes  given 
that  evening  and  on  the  following  day,  Wednesday, 
May  2: 
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On  tiie  first  and  second  ballots  Mr.  Toucey  received  2* 
votes,  and  on  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Pievce  received  1 vote. 

The  Bolters  met  on  Wednesday,  2d,  and  adopted  tho 
Platform  rejected  by  the  Convention.  They  could  not 
decide  whether  or  no  to  nominate  candidates. 

On  Thursday,  May  3,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Russell,  of  Vir- 
ginia, tiie  regular  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Bal- 
timore on  June  18.  A brief  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Cnsliing,  and  the  Convention  broke  up. 

The  Bolters  likewise  adjourned  without  attempting  to 
nominate. 

CAPTAIN  FARNHAM  RELEASED. 

Captain  Farnhnm,  distinguished  for  his  connection 
witli  tiie  sloop  Wanderer,  was  on  Wednesday  released 
from  tiie  jail  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  lie  lias  been 
confined  for  six  months  past.  An  attempt  to  rcarrest 
him  was  resisted  with  revolvers  by  the  friends  who  made 
the  rescue.  The  matter  was  finally  compromised  by 
Captain  Farnham  consenting  to  appeal-  and  give  bonds  in 
$30,000. 

LLANTRY. 

San  Francisco  when 
board 
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the  vessel  where  the  foreigners  were.  But  ladies  could 
not  he  received.  Nevertheless,  they  put  on  port  ions  of 
their  husbands’  wardrobe  and  made  the  visit.  They  es- 
caped detection  while  they  only  talked,  for  neither  party 
could  understand  the  other.  When,  however,  they  shook 
hands  with  the  Admiral,  a peculiar  smile  passed  over  his 
features,  and  he  immediately  caused  an  attendant  to  dive 
into  his  cabin  and  bring  out*,  variety  of  hair-pins,  brace- 
lets, furs,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  female  toil- 
et. He  said,  with  an  Oriental  wink  at  his  interpreter, 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  pressure  of  a lady’s 
hand. 

MARRIAGE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

Yesterday  at  noon,  says  the  Washington  Star  of  the 
2d  inst.,  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Bouligny,  M.  C.  from  Louisiana, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Parker, 
the  second  daughter  of  our  well-known  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 
George  Parker.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride’s  father,  and  the  officiating  clergyman 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  the  pastor  of  Trinity  (Episcopal) 
Church.  The  guests  witnessing  the  ceremony,  though 
not  very  numerous,  embraced  a number  of  gentlemen 
in  distinguished  public  positions  here  and  their  fami- 
lies— the  President,  Secretaries  Cobb,  Thompson,  and 
Toucey  among  them.  The  bridemaids  were  Miss  Fan- 
ny Parker  (a  sister  of  the  bride ; Miss  Hamilton,  of  New 
York  : Mias  Catlin,  of  New  York  ; Miss  Alice  Maury, 
and  Miss  Sarah  Franklin,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Ham- 
mond, a daughter  of  Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  the  groomsmen  were.  Dr.  Parker,  Sheriff  of 
New  Orleans;  John  Maury,  Esq.,  of  this  city  ; the  Hon. 
Messrs.  Ruffin,  of  North  Carolina,  Edmonston,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  another  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
whose  name  we  have  not  learned.  The  bride  is  said  to 
have  been  attired  with  most  exquisite  taste— in  point 
lace,  over  a white  satin  dress,  with  a point  lace  vail,  and 
orange  flowers  in  her  hair,  and  rich  sparkling  diamonds 
in  the  ornaments  she  wore.  Shortly  after  the  ceremony 
the  reception  took  place,  which  was  attended  by  a large 
concourse  of  the  fashionable  friends  of  Mr.  Parker’s  fam- 
ily, and  those  of  his  new  son-in-law,  their  equipages  lin- 
ing C and  Four-and-a-half  streets  for  a long  distance.  A 
sumptuous  entertainment  was  prepared  fof  the  company, 
and  an  exquisite  string  band  discoursed  delicious  muBic 
from  the  conservatory  attached  to  the  dwelling.  At  three 
p.m.  the  reception  clo.el,  and  subsequently  the  gay  wed- 
ding party  dined  together  at  Mr.  Parker's.  We  hear  that 
the  happy  pair  start  to-day  on  a Northern  wedding  tour. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  wedding  that  lias  ever 
taken  place  in  the  Federal  metropolis. 

PERSONAL. 

Dr.  James  Walker,  the  retiring  President  of  Harvard 
College,  has  just  received  a gift  of  $12,000  from  gentle- 
men of  B >ston.  This  is  a most  graceful  act,  and  one  that 
will  be  of  advantage  to  many,  for  it  will  give  to  the  re- 
cipient freedom  from  the  cares  of  life,  and  will  allow  him 
to  bestow  his  time  upon  the  pursuits  for  which  he  is  es- 
pecially fitted.  President  C.  C.  Felton  will  be  inaugurat- 
ed on  the2Sth  of  the  present  month. 

The  Cook  divorce  case  is  now  progressing  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut  It  is  a cross  libel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cook,  she  accusing  him  of  compelling  her  to  act  the  clair- 
voyant and  spiritual  medium  lo  the  manifest  detriment 
•f  her  health,  and  he  cli  irging  her  with  improper  inti- 
macies with  a man  named  Spencer.  Some  most  singular 
testimony  has  been  and  will  be  given  on  this  matter  of 
Spiritualism,  and  its  effect  on  the  body  and  mind  of 
those  subjected  to  its  influence. 

Simon  Hill,  who  was  one  of  the  United  States  marine 
corps  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  died  near  Winches- 
ter, Virgiuia,  on  the  18th  ult.  His  arm  was  badly  shat- 
tered in  tlie  fight,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Mr.  Felton  entered  upon  his  active  duties  ns  President 
of  Harvard  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term, 
March  1.  His  formal  inauguration  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  28th  inst.  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  Jun.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  corporation  as  chief  marshal  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  the  details  of  the  ceremony  have  not  yet  been 
arranged. 

A gay  marriage  recently  took  place  at  Beirut,  in  Syria. 
The  parties  were  the  American  Vice-Consul  at  Beirut, 
Dr.  R.  G.  Barclay,  of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Louisa  Hampton, 
the  niece  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Consul  at  Jerusalem.  After  the 
wedding  ceremony,  the  bridal  party,  including  the  offi- 
cers of  a British  man-of-war,  mounted  themselves  upon 
gayly-caparisoned  Arabian  steeds,  and,  preceded  by  the 
bride  in  a sedan-chair,  went  to  a hotel  for  the  breakfast. 
The  flags  of  England  nnd  America  were  festooned  about 
the  hall,  and  the  wedding-cake,  a monster,  four  feet  in 
height,  was  similarly  decorated  in  miniature.  After 
breakfast  there  were  speeches,  of  course ; and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  Americans  were  well  forward 
in  tlie  oratorical  van. 

The  investigation  in  the  Lemley  family  poisoning  case 
is  now  progressing  in  New  Orleans.  A number  of  wit- 
nesses have  been  examined,  nnd  the  probability  is  that 
their  testimony  will  tend  to  fasten  the  deed  upon  tho  one 
inspected  from  the  first,  Ann,  the  slave  cook.  Miss  Isa- 
bella M’Kee,  one  of  the  sufferers,  stated  that  she  had 
heard  the  woman  use  threats  against  the  family  because 
her  son  had  been  sent  t«  the  slave-pen  for  sale,  and  her- 
self whipped  severely. 

Not  long  since,  we  stated  that  at  a “Charivari”  party, 
or  mock  serenade,  given  to  a newly-married  couple  at 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  the  brother  of  the  bride  went 
from  the  house  to  remonstrate,  and  was  shot  dead.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th,  as  a boat  was  taking  in  cotton  at  a 
station  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a man  deliberately 
walked  overboard  and  drowned  himself.  His  name  was 
not  known,  but  it  w is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who 
committed  the  murder  above  alluded  to,  he  having  dis- 
appeared immediately  after  the  deed.  His  name  was 
Smallwood. 

Miss  Evans  is  honored  in  Mobile  ; a boat  intended  for 
Summer  trade  on  the  Alabama  River  has  been  named 
“ Beulah.” 

Tlie  Bennington  Banner  says  that  John  Sherman,  in 
Pownal,  Vermont,  had  bom  to  him,  on  tho  day  lie  com- 
pleted his  seventieth  year,  a son,  and  he  called  his  name 
Levi ; and  on  the  same  day  were  bom  unto  him  a grand- 
son and  great-grandson,  the  parents  at  tho  time  residing 
in  three  different  States.  All  three  of  the  boys  are  living 
now. 

About  three  months  ago  a young  woman  was  married 
in  this  city.  Going  with  her  husband  to  Philadelphia 
on  a wedding  trip,  he  pawned  or  sold  all  her  clothes  ex- 
cept a single  suit.  They  then  extended  their  tour  to 
Boston.  There  the  rapacious  man  sold  his  wife’s  last  fe- 
male garment  and  compelled  her  to  put  on  male  attire. 
It  is  not  considered  the  thing  in  the  last-named  city  for 
women  to  appear  as  men,  and  she  was  arrested  as  Boon 
as  she  showed  herself  on  the  street.  It  was  through  this 
arrest  that  the  strange  story  came  out 
At  the  recent  county  seat  election  in  Falls  City, 'Kan- 
sas, two  men,  named  Meek  and  Davis,  were  present  to 
preserve  order.  They  soon  began  to  quarrel,  and,  al- 
though separated  by  friends,  managed  to  fire  a number 
of  shots  at  eacli  other  during  tlia  nfternoon — none  of 
them,  however,  taking  effect  At  last,  after  prowling 
about  town  with  loaded  pistols  in  search  of  each  other, 
they  met  and  fired ; both  pistols  took  effect— one  man 
dying  at  once,  the  other  lingering,  but  past  recovery. 

It  is  said  that  Surveyor  Hart  who  was  a spectator  at 
the  late  champion  fight  in  England,  was  robbed  of  his 
watch  by  the  English  thieves  who  broke  into  the  ring. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M’Cauley  was  buried  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  22th  ult.,  from  the  residence  of  her  mother.  Tho 
deceased  was  formerly  Miss  Sarah  Mercer,  and  she  fig- 
ured prominently  in  a painful  tragedy  which  took  place 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  In  consequence 
of  a wrong  done  the  young  lady,  her  brother  (Singleton) 
shot  Hutchinson  Ileberton,  while  in  a carriage,  on  a ferry- 
boat in  the  dock,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river.  Young 
Mercer  was  tried  at  Woodbury,  and  acquitted  on  the 
' ground  of  insanity.  The  affair  caused  an  intense  excite- 
ment at  the  time.  Miss  Mercer,  who  was  a very  beauti- 
ful girl,  married  a young  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  but 
they  were  soon  nftorward  divorced.  She  subsequently 
married  Dr.  J.  B.  M’Canley,  of  New  York.  She  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Single- 
ton  Mercer  went  to  Norfolk,  as  a nurse,  nt  the  time  of  the 
terrible  fever  theiR|f>'dfe&5,^Bd-+cNen  a victim  to  the 
Ilis  renWr&Sil^H.Wd  W/l.  along  wjtli  the 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

THE  SAVOY  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Ilorsman  attacked  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  denounced  the  de- 
signs of  Napoleon. 

Lord  John  Russell  defended  the  Ministers,  and  asserted 
that  they  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  honor  of  their 
country  or  the  peace  of  Europe.  Important  questions  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  neutralized  districts  of  Savoy 
had  arisen,  and  he  believed  before  long  the  great  Powers 
would  be  in  a position  to  take  tho  point  into  considera- 
tion. 

TIIK  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

At  latest  dates  correspondents  write : 

“There  is  nothing  yet  determined  in  regard  to  the 
great  fight  between  Sayers  and  Ileenan  for  the  champion- 
ship of  England.  The  referee  will  not  make  a formal  de- 
cision until  next  week. 

“It  is  emphatically  denied  on  behalf  of  both  men  that 
either  deBire  the  battle  to  be  considered  as  drawn,  nnd  it 
is  claimed  for  each  that  either  could  have  won  iu  a few 
minutes  more. 

“ Considerable  sums  of  money  had  been  collected  on  the 
London  and  Liverpool  Exchanges  for  Sayers.  He  was 
to  attend  the  London  Stock  Exchange  on  the  21st,  to  be 
presented  with  one  hundred  guineas. 

“It  is  thought  that  strong  steps  will  he  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  another  meeting.’’ 

A LETTER  FROM  HEENAN. 

Heenan,  on  the  22d,  writes  to  the  Times: 

“ I see  by  your  article  of  Saturday  that  you  misundcr- 
stand  my  wishes,  and  it  does  me  great  injustice.  I have 
no  difference  to  settle  with  Sayers,  except  sucli  as  I tried 
to  settle  with  him  on  the  lfitli;  and,  instead  of  being 
called  a ‘ Boy,’  I ought  to  be  termed  a 1 baby,’  if,  after 
having  come  so  far,  and  not  having  got  a settlement,  I 
should  be  willing  to  relinquish  my  purpose  for  a few 
good-natured  pats  on  the  back,  and  being  told  I am  a 
fine  fellow.  1 have  received  n great  many  anonymous 
letters,  asking  me  if  I am  not  ashamed  of  myself,  a great 
fellow  like  me,  to  come  over  to  whip  a little  man  like 
Sayers.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I should  not 
think  of  sending  a challenge  to  a man  of  Sayers's  size  ; 
but  England  thinks  him  big  enough  to  defend  tho  belt. 
I want  it,  and  can  not  get  it  except  through  him.  Tlie 
inclosed  letter,  which  I sent  to  Belts  Life  when  I heard 
that  they  intended  to  call  in  the  surgeon  to  name  the 
day  before  which  Sayers  could  not  finish  the  pending  af- 
fair, will  show  my  position ; and  as  Bell's  Life  has  not 
published  it,  you  will  do  me  n great  kindness  in  letting 
the  English  people  hear  what  I have  to  say.  If  tlie  late 
meeting  is  not  to  be  resumed,  and  the  belt  is  not  to  come 
to  me  for  what  has  already  taken  place,  I claim  to  be  the 
first  on  the  list  to  meet  Sayers  again  for  the  next  chance 
to  conquer  it.” 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  Belts  Life: 

“Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  from  you  as  a referee 
the  final  decision  upon  the  fight  of  Tuesday  last,  I desire 
to  demand  through  you  a new  meeting  within  the  present 
week.  I make  this  demand  from  having  been  informed 
that  it  lias  been  suggested  on  your  part  that  I should  give 
Sayers  sufficient  time  to  recover  from  certain  injuries  re- 
ceived by  him. 

“ Now,  Sir,  while  I am  willing  to  accommodate  him 
in  any  proper  way,  I must  not  be  unmindful  of  my  own 
right  I also  received  injuries,  but  I bargained  for 
them ; and  I put  it  to  you,  as  a man  of  honor,  whether,  if  I 
had  been  deprived,  through  tho  effects  of  the  said  battle, 
of  my  eye-sight,  or  the  uso  of  my  arm,  ns  in  tlie  case  of 
Brettle,  when  disabled  by  Sayers,  you  would  have  made 
Sayers  wait  for  mo  for  any  length  of  time  that  might  bo 
dictated  by  my  private  doctor. 

“ When  this  match  was  made,  the  date  for  tho  battlo 
was  the  16th,  or  as  soon  as  we  could  get  to  fight;  nnd, 
according  to  tho  rules,  if  the  battle  should  be  interrupt- 
ed, it  was  my  understanding,  and  I believe  it  is  tlie  law, 
that  we  should  figlit  within  a week.  lVo  did  meet  ac- 
cording to  contract.  The  battle  was  said  to  be  unfinish- 
ed, and  I am  prepared  to  renew  itat  anymoment  within 
lawful  limit*.  If  Sayers  is  not,  on  account  of  injuries 
from  me,  and  can  not  meet  me  according  to  the  rules  of 
manly  opposition,  I demand  and  claim  that  he  resign  to 
me  the  belt,  which  lie  is  not,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  prize-ring,  entitled  to  retain.  Hoping  to  receive  an 
nnswer  from  you  before  this  week  expires,  stating  your 
views  in  full,  I am,  etc.,  etc. 

“ P.  S. — You  will  please  understand  I don’t  wish  to 
compel  Sayers  to  fight  because  he  is  represented  to  be 
in  a disabled  state,  but  I wish  to  obtain  what  I think  I 
have  already  won,  and  which  I will  cheerfully  hand  back 
whenever  he  or  any  other  person  thinks  he  can  take  it 
from  me." 

A LETTER  ON  BEHALF  OF  HEENAN. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Heenan 
and  the  Americans  here,  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  which  has  been  published : 

“ Ts  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times. 

“ Sir,— I am  desired  to  state,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  John 
C.  Heenan,  in  answer  to  your  report  of  this  morning, 
that  neither  he  nor  any  person  authorized  to  net  for  liim 
requested  the  referee,  at  the  late  encounter  between  Say- 
ers and  himself,  to  stop  the  figlit  when  the  ring  was 
broken  into.  On  tho  contrary,  he  and  his  friends,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  grouped  in  a little  handful  at  his  cor- 
ner, repeatedly  protested  against  the  invasion  of  the  ropes, 
and  demanded  that  the  fight  should  not  be  interrupted. 
In  proof  of  this  Ileenan  breasted  his  way  three  times 
through  the  crowd  of  persons  who  poured  into  the  arena 
from  tlie  side  of  Sayers,  to  renew  the  combat  after  that 
outrage  had  taken  place,  and  who  refused  to  leave  the 
ring,  and  did  not  do  so  until  Sayers  had  been  withdrawn, 
lie  wishes  me  to  say,  moreover,  that  lie  feels  sure  that, 
had  not  that  occurrence  taken  place,  lie  would  soon  have 
made  Ills  victory  manifest  to  the  most  prejudiced  person 
on  the  ground.  As  to  the  suggestion  which  lias  been 
kindly  made  by  the  editor  of  Betts  Life,  that  Sayers  and 
he  should  have  a belt  apiece,  lie  begs  to  say  that  while 
lie  will  cheerfully  subscribe  to  a new  testimonial  for  his 
brave  and  honorable  adversary,  lie  will  have  none  other 
than  the  one  he  came  9000  miles  to  get,  and  which  he 
honestly  feels  lie  has  already  won.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, he  can  win  it  again  if  required  to  do  so,  and,  if  it  be 
really  amenable  to  conquest  by  a stranger,  ho  will  not 
leave  your  shores  until  he  brings  his  late  contest  to  a new 
and  due  conclusion. 

“On  the  part  of  many  Americans  in  London  who  have 
called  upon  me,  we  repudiate  entirely  the  idea  expressed 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  article,  namely,  that  Iieenan’s 
American  supporters  ‘consent  to  the  contest  being  con- 
sidered a drawn  battle.’  They,  on  the  contrary,  insist 
that  the  figlit,  if  not  decided  to  be  already  won  by  llee- 
nan,  shall  be  considered  as  still  pending,  and  subject  to 
renewal  at  tlie  earliest  possible  day.  Through  a note 
from  the  referee,  which  now  lies  before  me,  I learn  he 
lias  refused  a new  arbitrament  thisweek  (according  to  the 
usual  custom),  ‘on  the  ground  of  humanity;’  but  while 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Heenan  can  not  object  to  such  n highly 
creditable  motive,  they  disclaim  for  him  the  requirement 
of  any  such  consideration,  he  being  quite  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  orders  of  tlie  referee,  and  will  so  re- 
spond at  an  hour’s  notice.  The  friends  of  Ileenan,  while 
they  acquit  the  upright  nnd  gallant  Sayers  and  his  im- 
mediate backers  from  any  participation  in  the  violent  in- 
terruption of  the  contest,  wish  to  declare  the  clearness 
of  Iieenan’s  supporters  from  any  complicity  with  that 
outrage;  and  in  this  connection  desire  me  to  say  that 
when  a man  in  our  country  who  has  engaged  to  subdue 
another  requires  outside  help  to  aid  him,  as  was  given 
to  Sayers  in  tlie  thirty-ninth  round,  he  is  considered  to 
be  beaten.  In  Bliort, whenever  ‘humanity’  justifies  such 
interference,  the  verdict  is  given  against  the  man  whose 
conquered  and  hopeless  condition  requires  the  practical 
interposition  of  such  a sentiment," 

HEENAN’8  CONDITION. 

A London  correspondent  of  the  Troy  Times  communi- 
cates the  following  pleasant  particulars  respecting  the 


Sayers’s  friends  determined  to  deprive  him  of  it.  Before 
the  men  got  to  their  comers,  after  tlie  thirty-seventh 
round,  somebody  cut  tlie  ropes,  and  tlie  whole  crowd  of 
vagabonds  and  loafers,  with  the  police,  who  liad  been 
quietly  looking  on  for  more  than  an  hour,  rushed  in. 
The  referee  got  up,  ordering  the  men  to  leave  the  ring. 
But  they  managed  to  get  at  each  other  again  ; and  after 
some  6hurp  exchanges,  Heenan  got  Sayers’s  head  under 
liis  arm,  where  lie  was  pounding  liim  after  the  manner 
of  Tom  Hycr,  and  would  have  left  him  senseless,  bad  not 
tlie  friends  of  Sayers  pulled  liim  away,  and  kicked  and 
struck  him.  The  next  three  rounds  Heenan  went  up 
and  dared  liis  man  to  come  out  and  figlit,  knocking  him 
down  on  each  as  soon  as  he  was  pushed  forward.  On 
tlie  forty-second  round  Sayers  was  unable  to  rise  from 
Hairy  Bruntou’s  knee.  Heenan  walked  up  and  asked 
liis  seconds  if  they  would  throw  up  tlie  sponge.  They 
replied  by  crowding  him  away,  whereupon  lie  went  at 
them  like  a tiger,  at  one  blow  knocking  down  Jim 
Walsh,  and  at  the  next  upsetting  Brunton  and  Sayers, 
then  straightening  lilmself  out  for  the  whole  crowd. 
With  great  difficulty  Macdonald  and  Cusick  got  him 
away;  wlieu,  after  calling  the  crowd  to  witness  that  lie 
was  the  winner  of  the  fight,  lio  left  the  ring,  running 
faster  than  any  one  who  followed  him  to  tlie  railroad 
track.  I saw  him  in  five  minutes,  and  have  been  with 
liim  much  of  tlie  time  since.  He  was  almost  as  strong 
when  tlie  fight  ended  as  when  it  commenced.  Ilis  right 
eye  w as  closed,  but  his  left  eye  teas  as  good  as  ever,  and 
he  hit  a button  on  Jack  Macaonalds  coat  eight  times  in 
succession.  Sayers  was  whipped  on  the  twentieth  round, 
and  only  fought  on  pluck  after  that  If  the  ring  had  not 
been  entered  Heenan  would  have  left  liim  senseless  nnd 
out  of  time  on  tlie  thirty-eighth  round.  Those  who  had 
bet  at  heavy  odds  on  Sayers  knew  so,  and  that  was  why 
tlie  fight  was  stopped.  The  fuss  about  police  teas  all 
sheer  humbug,  as  the  police  had  been  there  from  the 
staid.  A figlit  was  never  won  fairer,  and  every  fair- 
minded  man  will  acknowledge  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
referee  was  bribed  to  leave  the  ring.  Sayers  claims  a 
draw,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  rounds  fought  were  illegal. 
This  is  a mean  nnd  scurvy  dodge.  You  put  down  Hee- 
nan as  Champion  of  England,  nnd  if  lie  is  not  now,  he 
will  be;  for  he  is  ready  to  fight  Sayers  again,  aiul  give 
him  another  thrashing,  to-morrow,  next  week,  or  next 
month.” 

FRANCE. 

THE  FRENCH  POLICY  AS  TO  SAVOY. 

Mention  lias  been  made  of  a confidential  dispatch  ad- 
dressed by  M.  Thouvcnel  to  tlie  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
Emperor  in  Germany.  The  following  is  the  text  of  tlie 
document : 

“ Pabis,  March  15,  IE 

“ Sir, — I remark  in  the  German  papers  that  an 
trenie  importance,  Rnd  a meaning  which  is  not  a correct 
one,  is  given  to  a word  of  the  speech  of  the  Emperor — 
that  of  revendication — which  liis  Majesty  made  use  of 
when  speaking  of  the  question  of  Savoy.  Some  see  in  it 
an  intention  to  invoke  tlie  ancient  cession  consented  to 
in  1796  by  Sardinia,  and  otheis  the  idea  of  founding  our 
demand  on  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  treaty 
of  1814  and  that  of  1815.  Tlie  Emperor’s  Government 
feels  itself  bound  to  protest  against  an  essentially  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  a word  which,  nevertheless,  car- 
ries with  it  its  natural  explanation.  Ilis  Majesty,  in 
pointing  out  with  so  much  reason  tlie  territorial  changes 
taking  place  in  Italy  as  likely  to  injure  the  condition 
made  for  us  on  tlie  side  of  tlie  Alps  by  the  treaty  of  1815, 
if  not  modified,  said  that  those  changes  gave  him  a right 
to  demand  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  a modification 
called  for  by  existing  circumstances  and  by  tlie  necessi- 
ties resulting  from  them  for  France.  Is  not  wliat  is  de- 
manded in  tlie  name  of  a right  supposed  to  be  possessed 
what  is  called  in  Frencli  a revendication  f And  do  not 
tho  explanations  into  which  the  Emperor  entered  clearly 
indicate  that  the  only  grounds  on  which  that  re  vindica- 
tion was  based,  was  the  fact  of  a considerable  aggrandize- 
ment of  Piedmont,  aggravating  tlie  position  which  re- 
sults to  us  from  treaties,  and  in  no  way  any  idea  of  re- 
ferring to  anterior  documents  or  events?  Does  not  tlie 
engagement  given  to  previously  furnish  explanations  to 
the  Powers — an  engagement  carried  out  by  the  com- 
munication, a copy  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  inclose 
—suffice  to  exclude  any  suspicion  of  such  an  idea  ? We 
think  we  may,  on  this  subject,  confidently  appeal  to  the 
equity  and  good  sense  of  the  Cabinets.  You  are  author- 
ized to  read  this  dispatch  to  tlie  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of , nnd  to  make  use.  of  the  indications  it  con- 

tains to  rectify  the  falso  appreciations  which  maybe  pro- 
duced around  you.  Tuouvenkl.” 

AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  REIGNING  BELLES. 

The  Ilerald  correspondent  writes:  “Mrs.  Spicer,  an 
American  lady,  lias  attained  a considerable  authority 
over  minor  ball  givers  by  the  formidable  resources  she 
develops  in  respect  to  tlie  sinews  of  war.  ‘ Hang  tlie 
expense,’  she  chivalrously  exclaims,  ‘I  have  not  crossed 
the  Atlantic  for  nothing !’  If  tho  choicest  flowers,  the 
best  music,  the  most  soul-stirring  Champagne,  the  love- 
liest pates  de  foies  gras  et  dindons  aux  truffes— if  gorgeous 
lights  and  spacious  halls,  can  win  the  famous  chivalry 
of  France  and  her  famous  dames,  with  a goodly  melange 
of  Saxon  admirers,  I give  a carte  blanche — reckon  upon 
one  pour  toujours ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mrs.  Spicer,  despite  some  ill-natured  remarks  about 
tlie  homely  nature  of  her  early  life,  is  a special  favorite. 
Then  there  is  Mrs.  Longueville  Clarke,  an  English  lady, 
who  gives  10,000  francs  per  annum  for  an  unfurnished 
apartment  in  the  new  quarter  which  is  now  springing  up 
around  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile.  One  hears  of  nothing  but 
Mrs.  Longueville  Clarke.  Tho  antagonistic  streams  seem 
to  rush  from  her  portals— the  office  of  one  being  to  sweep 
all  Paris  of  all  that  is  refined,  beautiful,  wealthy,  or  no- 
ble, and  convey  them  to  the  salons  of  an  impatient  host- 
ess waiting  to  be  gracious ; that  of  tlie  other  to  clcunse 
and  weed  out  all  vulgar  small  fry  who,  whatever  notice 
may  have  been  paid  them  in  the  beginning  of  her  career, 
are  now  In  her  onward  course  unworthy  to  come  betwixt 
Mrs.  Longueville  Clarke  and  her  nobility.  Yes,  the  air 
is  redolent  with  Mrs.  Longueville  Clarke.  Spiteful  peo- 
ple talk  scandal  about  her,  and  won’t  know  her.  Per- 
haps they  have  not  been  asked.  She  herself  Is  the  im- 
personation of  servility  or  hauteur.  Whenever  there  is 
a chance  of  obtaining  good  materials  for  her  reception — 
such  as  station,  high  character,  rare  beauty,  etc.— Mrs. 
Longueville  Clarke  presents  her  enameled  features  (and 
very  artistically  is  tliat  operation  performed)  and  bows  and 
smiles  and  proffers  her  hospitality  with  charming  humil- 
ity. But  let  some  second-rate  person,  whom,  as  builders 
use  marble,  she  has  invited  to  fill  up,  ask  permission  to 
bring  another  member  of  her  family,  not  specified  in  the 
invitation,  and  the  offended  dignity  of  Mrs.  Longueville 
Clarke  will  flare  up  forthwith.  1 Wliat!  three  ladies,  in- 
deed,’ she  said,  in  answer  to  a trembling  request  from  a 
mother  that  she  might  bring  a second  daughter;  * that 
is  too  much,  I think,’  turning  away  from  tlie  crushed 
suppliant  to  address  some  one  else.  A young  gentleman 
being  asked  to  dinner,  appeared  at  her  house  in  a black 
handkerchief.  Mrs.  Longueville  Clarke  felt  defiled,  and 
just  as  dinner  was  about  to  be  announced,  informed  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  thought  there  was  time  to  proceed  to 
liis  hotel  and  make  liis  toilet,  site  should  be  happy  to 
see  him  nt  dinner.  Tho  liint  of  course  sent  the  guest 
with  the  black  cravat  about  his  business  minus  liis  din- 
ner. But  enough  of  Mrs.  Longueville  Clarke.  The  last 
wo  heard  of  her  was  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
liis  diamond  epaulets,  with  his  vermilion  cheeks  nnd 
blackened  eyebrows,  not  forgetting  the  ambrosial  wig, 
was  sitting  at  her  feet;  nnd  with  a first  cousin  of  the 
Queen  of  England  for  her  adorer,  surely  her  ambition 


must  be  satisfied. 

THE  EMPRESS’S  MASKED  BALL. 

“ The  Empress,  however,  has  a notion  of  not  permit- 
ting tlie  Spicers,  the  Longueville  Clarkes,  tlie  Baroness 
Wilds,  and  a host  of  such  other  well-meaning  people  to 
have  the  beau  rhonde  all  to  themselves.  Her  Majesty, 
at  the  hotel  fitted  up  in  the  Champs  Elysdes  for  tlie  re- 
ception of  her  mother,  Madame  de  Montijo,  is  about  to 
give  a fancy  ball,  which  is  to  be  the  nonpareil  of  the  sea- 
son.^ Carpenters,  decorators,  nnd  builders  nre  at  work 
day  and  night.  Wings  have  been  added  to  tlie  hotel, 
and  an  additional  front,  which  have  more  thnn  douhled 
its  ordinary  dimcnsi«‘'s.  E'  < r i.ody  is  running  after 
everybody  to  make  Interest  for 


hopes,  despair,  hatred,  rivalry,  delight,  and  triumph  t 
are  in  turn  excited  would  fill  a volume.  All  day  li 
large  caravans  are  rolling  through  the  grand  avenue 
the  Champs  Elysees  marked  Mobilier  de  la  Caroline,  c 
tabling  every  species  of  palatial  decoration  for  the  cc 
iug  fete ; and  as  tlie  sight  tantalizes  tlie  eyes  of 
would-be-invited,  all  sorts  of  ingenious  Contrivances 
brought  to  bear.  Ministers,  embassadors,  consuls,  i 
their  subordinates  are  worried  to  death.  Tlie  poor  t 
press  herself- would  gladly  dispense  with  numbers 
those  who,  from  their  position  about  the  court  and 
various  foreign  missions,  must  be  invited.  The  vi 
repetition  of  their  faces  is  perfectly  wearisome,  she  1 
been  known  to  say,  and  that  she  would  gladly  fill 
their  places  with  newer  attractions — mais  voila  ! *a 
rent  pas. 

“Report  says  that  lier  Majesty  is  to  impersonate 
oyster-girl,  carrying  on  her  arm  tlie  picturesque  has] 
in  which  that  succulent  bivalve  is  generally  convey 
while  about  her  will  be  a bevy  of  fish  girls  carrying  si 
plies  to  meet  the  anticipated  demands.  But  tlie  Bhel 
— will  they  contain  oysters?  or  sweetmeats?  or  what 

ITALY. 

THE  VOTE  ON  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  NICE. 
The  vote  for  annexation  in  the  district  of  Nice  v 
24,441  affirmative,  against  160  negative.  About  5000 
fused  to  vote.  These  latter  call  themselves  the  libc 
party,  and  have  published  a declaration,  in  which  th 
say,  between  tlie  kingdom  which  rejects  and  the  emp 
which  takes  possession  of  the  country,  the  liberal  pai 
in  Savoy  is  incorruptible ; neither  will  it  abdicate,  l 
will  preserve  intact  tlie  principle  of  liberty  of  action,  o 
will  abstain  from  voting. 

PROGRESS  OF  TROUBLE. 

At  latest  dates  tlie  insurrection  in  Messina  had  be 
quelled  and  tranquillity  restored,  but  the  insurge: 
were  reported  to  be  in  considerable  force  in  the  morn 
ains,  with  the  troops  unable  to  dislodge  them  for  wa 
of  artillery. 

The  Papal  Government  has  sent  a dispatch  to  the  E 
ropean  Powers,  not  only  protesting  against  the  annea 
tion  of  the  Legations  to  Piedmont,  but  hoping  that  th 
will  put  an  end  to  this  iniquitous  spoliation. 

The  Popo  lias  appointed  Count  Merode,  of  Belgium,  1 
Minister  of  War. 

LAMORICIERIC’S  MANIFESTO. 

The  following  is  the  text  for  the  order  of  the  day 
sued  by  General  de  Lamoriciere : 

“ Rom*,  April  9,  18N 

“ Soldiers  ! Our  holy  Father  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  lia 
ing  deigned  to  call  me  to  defend  his  ignored  and  thre: 
ened  rights,  I have  not  hesitated  for  a moment  to  resut 
my  sword. 

“At  the  sound  of  the  venerable  voice  that  not  loi 
ago  proclaimed  from  tlie  summit  of  the  Vatican  to  I] 
world  tlie  dangers  besetting  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pet< 
Catholics  were  moved,  and  their  emotion  spread  rapid 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  In  fact,  Chri 
tianity  is  not  alone  the  religion  of  the  civilized  worl 
but  it  has  been  the  principle  and  tlie  life  itself  of  civiliz 
tion,  since  the  Papacy  lias  been  the  centre  of  Christianit 
All  Christian  nations  now  show  that  their  conscicn 
feels  these  grand  truths  which  constitute  our  faith. 

“ Revolution,  as  Islamism  formerly,  now  threatens  E 
rope ; and  now,  as  then,  the  cause  of  tlie  Papacy  is  tl 
cause  of  civilization  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  world. 

“ Soldiers,  have  confidence,  and  be  sure  that  God  w: 
uphold  our  courage,  and  raise  it  to  the  height  of  tl 
cause,  the  defense  of  wtiich  he  has  confided  to  our  arm 
“ The  General-in-Chief,  De  Lamobiciere.” 

SPAIN. 

END  OF  THE  CARLIST  REBELLION. 
GeneralJOrtega  has  been  executed.  Count  De  Mont' 
jnolin  and  liis  brother  Ferdinand,  and  their  valet,  wei 
arrested  at  Arnpasta,  near  Tortosa,  at  two  o’clock  on  tl 
morning  of  tlie  21st.  The  gens  d'armes  surrounded  tl 
house,  and,  after  having  vainly  demanded  admittanc 
one  effected  an  entrance  through  tlie  window.  Tl; 
Princes  were  arrested,  and  declared  themselves  at  th 
disposal  of  the  gens  d'armes. 

TURKEY. 

A SCOTCH  GIRL  SOLD  FOR  $2590. 

The  Perth  Courier  has  the  following : “ In  the  coure 
of  last  autumn  a young  lady  took  ship  at  the  harbor  e 
Dundee  for  Alexandria,  in  order  to  visit  two  relatior 
resident  in  that  celebrated  city.  In  due  time  the  goo 
ship  passed  the  ancient  Pharos,  and  entered  the  port  o 
Alexandria.  As  the  passengers  were  landing,  a richli 
attired  Turk,  with  flowing  beard  and  magnificent  tu; 
ban,  advanced  majestically  to  look  at  tho  arrivals,  an 
seemed  instantly  to  be  struck  with  the  charms  ef  th 
young  damsel  from  ‘ bonnie  Dundee.’  Immediately  h 
approached  lier,  and  suddenly  flung  a string  of  figs  abot 
her  neck.  The  captain  of  the  ship  came  forward,  ant 
with  a laugh,  informed  his  fair  and  bewildered  passer 
ger  that  the  Turk’s  gift  was  a token  of  admiration  an 
affection.  The  matter  speedily  became  serious.  Throug 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  or  dragoman,  the  Tur 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  captain,  and  inquire 
tlie  sum  for  which  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  Mis  lady 
He  had  nine  wives  already,  he  6aid,  but  sould  lie  pos 
sess  this  new  beauty,  she  should  be  queen  and  4 Light  o 
liis  harem.’  Tlie  captain,  for  the  sake  of  a joke,  replie 
that  her  price  was  60,000  piastres  (about  A*0#).  Th 
Turk  grumbled  at  tlie  enormous  demand  ; it  was  jm 
double,  he  said,  what  he  had  paid  for  the  most  hand 
some  Circassian,  Georgian,  or  Mingrelian  over  broiigli 
to  tlie  Alexandrine  market  The  captain,  however,  stud 
to  his  price;  and  so  tlie  parties  separated.  But  on  th 
following  morning,  when  the  captain  was  escorting  tli 
lady  to  tlie  residence  of  her  relations,  the  Turk  unexpeel 
edly  made  his  appearance,  and  tiirowing  another  fig  neck 
lace  around  the  lady's  neck,  intimated  that  he  was  pre 
pared  to  give  the  requisite  sum.  Here  was  a dilemma 
But  the  captain  soon  cleared  himself.  4 Foh !’  said  he 
4 you’re  too  late.  I sold  her  yesterday  for  a thousand  pi 
nstres  more;  so  you’ve  lost  her.’  It  may  be  well  imng 
ined  that  the  disappointed  Turk  went  away  in  exceedini 
wrath.  We  may  add  that  the  same  young  lady  was  mar 
ried  the  other  day  in  Dundee.” 

CANADA. 

THE  TOUR  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has  received  from  a correspond 
ent  an  account  of  tlie  intended  programme  of  the  move 
ments  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  tin 
occasion  of  his  approaching  visit  to  this  continent.  Tin 
date  of  his  departure  from  England  is  to  be  the  middle  oi 
July— the  15th— witli  a fleet,  as  before  published.  Hii 
first  port  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  St.  Johns 
Newfoundland.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  island, 
as  we  have  already  announced,  has  received  a letter  in- 
forming liim  of  the  intention.  Thence  he  will  proceed  tc 
Halifax,  and  thence  cross  over  the  country  and  visit  St, 
John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Fredericton.  If  practicable 
lie  will  thence  cross  over  to  Shediae,  where  liis  fleet  will 
go  round  to  meet  liim,  and  proceed  up  tlie  river  to  Qua- 
bee.  If  he  finds  difficulty  in  getting  to  Shediae,  lie  may 
cross  to  Portland  and  come  over  tlie  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way to  Quebec  or  Montreal.  From  this  he  will  go  hi 
Kingston,  and  thence  to  Ottowa;  from  Ottowa  to  Toron- 
to;  thence  across  the  lake  to  the  Falls,  and  hack  by  rail 
to  Hamilton.  lie  will  go  to  Sarnia  to  see  tlie  Grand 
Trunk  works  there,  and  travel  over  tlie  Western  States 
incog. ; go  to  Washington,  and  be  the  guest  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent ; thence  visit  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  have  liis  fleet 
meet  liim  at  Portland  ; or  probably,  if  he  comes  by  Port- 
land, his  departure  may  be  from  Quebec,  and  he  may  take 
tlie  Grand  Trunk  from  Portland  after  the  completion  of 
liis  tour  in  the  United  States.  Circumstances  may  altci 
this  programme  of  proceedings ; but  we  have  good  in- 
formation that  it  lias  been  obtained  by  authority  in  En- 
gland from  persons  supposed  to  he  most  capable  of  giv- 
ing  the  necessary  information  as  to  routes,  who,  in  thei: 
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REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENCY. 

We  present  on  the  two  preceding  pages  portraits 
of  the  eleven  leading  statesmen  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  President,  and  we  subjoin  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches : 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

William  Henry  Seward,  a United  States  Senator  from 
the  “ Empire  State"  of  New  York,  and  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  present  Republican  party,  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  foremost  representative  men  of  the  age.  Few 
of  bis  fellow-citizens  are  unwilling  to  render  the  due 
tribute  to  his  intellectual  ability,  while  many  regard  him 
as  the  champion  of  human  freedom  and  of  progress. 

Mr  Seward  was  born  in  the  village  of  Florida.  Orange 
County,  New  York,  on  the  16th  day  of  May.  ISOt.  Of 
an  active  disposition,  and  possessing  an  inquiring  mind, 
ho  mastered  the  rudiments  of  education  at  on  early  age, 
and  in  1S16  entered  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a d'Ugent  student. 
Having  graduated  with  high  honors,  ho  went  to  New 
York  city  in  1820,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  John  Anthon ; but  the  next  year  re- 
turned to  his  native  county,  where  he  completed  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman,  at  that  time 
District  Attorney. 

In  1822  Mr.  Seward  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Go- 
shen, and  soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Auburn,  where 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  future  father-in-law. 
Judge  Miller,  and  where  he  line  since  resided.  Devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  numerous  clients,  the  young  prac- 
titioner soon  gained  a high  reputation,  and  enjoyed  a lu- 
crative practice. 

Mr.  Seward  became  identified  with  the  “Anti-Masonic" 
party  in  this  State,  and  in  1823  was  the  President  of  a 
Young  Men’s  State  Convention,  at  Utica,  in  favor  of  the 
re-election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  he  at  once  distinguished  himself  as 
a Reformer. 

Having  served  fonr  years  as  State  Senator,  Mr.  Seward 
was  persuaded,  in  1834,  to  accept  a nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, in  opposition  to  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  who  then 
held  the  position.  He  was  defeated  ; but  two  years  later 
he  was  more  successful,  defeating  his  veteran  opponent 
by  ten  thousand  majority.  In  1810,  after  the  memorable 
“Harrison  campaign,"  in  which  he  took  an  active  part, 
he  was  triumphantly  re-elected. 

In  1843  Governor  Seward,  having  declined  a renom- 
lnation,  settled  down  at  Auburn  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life,' and  to  devote  himself  to  his  profession,  in 
which  he  sinco  occupied  a leading  position.  His  prac- 
tice was  varied  and  extensive,  embracing  many  import- 
ant patent  cases  and  other  civil  suits;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  criminal  lawyers 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  in  1813  as  the  Whig 
candidate  for  President  was  regarded  by  Governor  Seward 
as  one  eminently  “fit  to  be  made,”  and  ho  entered  into 
the  canvass  with  great  zeal.  The  State  of  New  York 
gave  Taylor  and  Fillmore  a large  majority;  nnd  when 
the  Legislature  assembled  Governor  Seward  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  a vote  of  121  to  30.  It 
was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  the  controlling 
spirit  of  the  Taylor  Administration;  but  the  untimely 
death  of  the  President  completely  changed  the  aspect  of 
political  affairs  at  Washington. 

Senator  Seward  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  opponents 
of  the  “Compromise  Measures"  passed  by  the  Thirty- 
First  Congress.  “ I feel  assured,"  said  lie,  in  his  famous 
speech  of  March  11,  1S50,  “ that  slavery  must  give  way, 
and  will  give  way,  to  the  salutary  instructions  of  econ- 
omy and  to  the  ripening  influences  of  humanity;  that 
emancipation  is  inevitable  and  is  near;  that  it  may  be 
hastened  or  hindered ; that  all  measures  which  fortify 
slavery  or  extend  it  tend  to  the  consummation  of  violence 
—all  that  check  its  extension  and  abate  its  strength  tend 
to  its  peaceful  extirpation-  But  I will  adopt  none  but 
lawful,  constitutional,  and  peaceful  means  to  secure  even 
that  end ; and  none  such  can  I or  will  I forego." 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1852  Senator  Seward 
advocated  the  election  of  General  Scott,  although  he  did 
not  npprove  of  the  “platform.”  The  disastrous  result, 
which  brought  about  a dissolution  of  the  old  “ Whig 
party,"  did  not  appear  to  discourage  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  took  bold  and  decided  ground  against 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  he  denounced  in  two 
able  speeches. 

In  February.  1855,  Senator  Seward  was  re-elected  by  a 
combination  of  Whig,  American,  and  Anti-Slavery  Rep- 
resentatives, who  then  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er. It  was,  however,  deemed  expedient,  at  the  ensuing 
Presidential  election,  to  place  Colonel  Fr6mont  in  nom- 
ination ; and  Mr.  Seward  labored  on  his  behalf  with  the 
same  energetic  zeal  which  had  marked  his  exertions  to 
promote  the  success  of  Clay,  of  Taylor,  and  of  Scott. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  the  summer  of 
1859  Senator  Seward  again  visited  Europe,  extending  his 
tour  to  “ the  Orient."  He  was  every  where  received  with 
marked  distinction,  and  was  the  guest  of  the  sovereigns 
•f  the  principal  governments. 

Just  previous  to  Senator  Seward’s  return  the  entire 
Republic  was  politically  convulsed  by  the  “ raid"  of  John 
Brown,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  party 
dexterously  availed  themselves  of. 

Senator  Seward's  speech  of  the  29th  of  February  (the 
last  which  he  will  ever  deliver  in  Congress,  his  friends 
■ay)  dissipated  at  once  the  fears  of  his  opponents  and  the 
doubts  of  his  more  conservative  friends. 

In  personal  appearance  Senator  Seward  is  remarkably 
unassuming,  of  middle  size,  with  light  hair  toned  down 
by  age,  prominent  features,  and  heavy,  overhanging  eye- 
brows. His  smile  is  cordial,  and  there  is  a luminous 
depth  in  the  searching  glance  of  his  keen  eyes  that  be- 
trays a warm  heart.  Married,  early  in  life,  to  a daughter 
of  Judge  Miller,  of  Auburn,  he  has  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  a portion  of  his  family  accompany  him  to 
Washington  whenever  his  Senatorial  duties  call  him 
there.  No  man  has  a larger  circle  of  devoted  friends, 
and  no  public  personage  of  our  time  enjoys  a higher  rep- 
utation as  a cultivated,  high-toned  gentleman.  Politi- 
cians of  every  phase  meet  at  his  hospitable  board,  which 
is  enlivened  by  his  inexhaustible  reminiscencesand  spark- 
ling wit;  and  could  the  ultra  Fire-eaters  select  a Presi- 
dent from  among  the  Republican  candidates  named  (if 
one  was  certain  to  be  elected),  they  would  beyond  a 
doubt  name  William  Henry  Seward. 

HON.  JOHN  M'LEAN,  OF  OHIO. 

John  M’Lean,  LLD.,  is  a native  of  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  where  his  father,  an  Irish  weaver,  who  had 
sought  a home  in  the  New , World,  plied  the  shuttle. 

At  a very  early  age,  in  1803,  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hamilton  County  Courts,  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  by  laboriously  transcribing  documents  earned 
a support  while  prosecuting  his  legal  studies.  In  1807 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  soon  obtained  a large  share  of 
the  legal  business.  About  this  time  he  married  Miss 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edwards,  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  M ‘ Lean  was  in  early  life  a strong  Democrat;  and 
in  1812  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  warmly 
supported  President  Madison  and  the  war  witli  Great 
Britain,  introducing  bills  for  indemnifying  individuals 
who  had  lost  property  in  the  public  service,  and  for  pen- 
sioning widows  of  officers  and  soldiers.  lie  also  served 
with  ability  on  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Public  Lands,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  In  1816, 
having  been  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  he 
withdrew  from  Congress,  and  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  afterward  President,  was  elected  to  represent 
the  District  As  a judicial  officer  Judge  M’Lean  was 
even  more  popular  than  he  had  been  as  a legislator. 

In  1822  President  Monroe  appointed  Judge,  M’Lean 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office;  and  in  1823  he 
appointed  Postmaster- 
affairs  of  the  country  had 
butJndf 
reduce; 


ices  esteemed  that  the  salary  of  his  office  was  raised  from 
four  to  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  President  Adams 
retained  him  in  office. 

When  General  Jackson  was  selecting  his  Cabinet  it  is 
said  that  he  asked  Judge  M’Lean  if  he  would  remain  in 
office  yet  sanction  the  removal  of  postmasters  whose  pol- 
itics did  not  agree  with  that  of  the  administration.  The 
Judge  declined,  stating  that  lie  was  of  opinion  that  pub- 
lic offices  should  not  be  conferred  as  rewards  for  political 
services. 

In  1830  Judge  M’Lean  was  appointed  a Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  has  since  maintained  a distin- 
guished position,  nnd  received  the  appellation  of  “ the 
Guardian  of  the  Constitution."  In  the  Dred  Scott  case 
he  differed  from  the  decision  of  the  Court,  as  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney;  and  he  regaids  slavery  as  “a 
relation  created  by  the  local  sovereignty— a municipal 
regulation  of  limited  extent — a domestic  relation,  over 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  exercise  no  control." 

Judge  M’Lean  is  of  imposing  personal  appearance,  and 
neither  his  mental  nor  bodily  vigor  is  affected  or  impaired 
by  age.  His  wife  having  died  in  1S40,  he  married  in 
1843  Miss  Sarah  B.  Ludlow,  of  Cincinnati.  A member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  Wesleyan  University  and  other  colleges 
of  that  persuasion ; nnd  he  is  warmly  esteemed  by  hosts 
of  devoted  friends,  who  admire  him  as  a Judge,  agree 
with  him  as  a conservative  politician,  esteem  him  as  a 
citizen,  aud  respect  him  as  a Christian. 

GEN.  SIMON  CAMERON,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Simon  Cameron  was  born  on  the  Stli  day  of  March, 
1799,  in  Maytown,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Both  of  his  parents  were  also  natives  of  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, from  whence  they  removed  to  Northumberland  in 
1808,  where  his  father  soon  afterward  died,  leaving  the 
family  without  any  other  inheritance  than  an  honest 
name. 

Having  acquired  the  “ art  and  mystery"  of  typography, 
young  Cameron  went  fortli  into  the  world,  and,  in  1821, 
was  employed  as  a journeyman  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
National  Intelligencer  at  Washington.  Returning  to 
Harrisburg,  he  entered  into  partnership  in  1822  with 
Charles  Mowry  as  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Intelligencer , 
then  the  official  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1832  General  Cameron  was  chosen  cashier  of  the 
Middletown  Bank — an  office  which  he  has  ever  since  held, 
displaying  rare  financial  abilities,  so  seldom  found  in 
public  men. 

In  1845,  when  James  K.  Polk,  the  President-elect,  ten- 
dered the  State  Department  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  that 
gentleman  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  General  Cameron,  who  has  ever  been  the  devoted 
advocate  of  the  protection  of  American  labor,  was  placed 
in  nomination,  and  was,  by  the  aid  of  Whig  aud  of 
\merican  votes,  elected. 

From  March,  1845,  until  March,  1849,  General  Cam- 
eron was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
useful  Senators,  serving  on  several  important  commit- 
tees, and  exercising  a potent  personal  influence. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico,  General 
Cameron  was  ever  ready  to  vote  all  the  force  and  sup- 
plies necessary  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 

A recognized  champion  of  the  “American  System," 
General  Cameron  has  not  only  ever  sought  to  encourage 
home  labor  by  adequate  protection,  but  has  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  internal  improvements.  In  the  Senate  he  has 
uniformly  supported — by  his  vote  and  by  his  influence — 
bills  for  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
he  is  identified  witli  the  construction  of  several  of  the 
most  useful  public  workR  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1857  General  Cameron  was  again  elected  to  the 
Senate,  where  his  course  has  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  views  and  interests  of  the  great  State  which  he 
so  well  represents. 

HON.  SALMON  P.  CHASE,  OF  OHIO. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase,  the  last  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  was  born  at  Cornish,  New  Uumpshire,  January 
13,  180S.  His  father  died  when  he  was  nine  yearn  of 
age.  In  1824  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Dartmouth 
College.  In  1826  he  graduated  with  distinguished  repu- 
tation. Soon  after  he  opened  a classical  school  in  Wash- 
ington, and  gave  instruction  to  the  sons  of  Henry  Clay, 
William  Wirt,  and  other  men  then  distinguished.  While 
conducting  his  school  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law, 
under  the  direction  of  William  Wirt;  and,  in  1829,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  spring  of  1830  Mr.  Chase  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  has  ever  since  been  a resident  of  Ohio.  While 
a young  attorney,  with  good  prospects,  but  without  a 
pressure  of  business,  Mr.  Chase  prepared  for  publication, 
in  three  octavo  volumes,  an  edition  of  the  Statutes  of 
Ohio,  which  is  now  received  as  authority  in  tho  Courts. 
Through  the  reputation  acquired  by  this  work,  and  by 
close  attention  to  business,  Mr.  Chase  soon  gained  a val- 
uable practice.  Previous  to  1841  Mr.  Chase  had  not  been 
particularly  identified  with  any  political  party.  He  sup- 
ported General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency:  but  disap- 
proved of  his  inaugural,  and  of  the  course  of  the  Tyler 
administration  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  He 
united  in  a call,  made  in  1841,  for  a Convention  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  and  of  slavery  extension,  which  as- 
sembled at  Columbus,  in  December  of  that  year,  and  or- 
ganized the  Liberal  party  of  Ohio.  It  nominated  a can- 
didate for  Governor,  and  adopted  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, written  by  Mr.  Chase,  which  was  among  the  first  ex- 
positions of  the  political  movement  against  slavery  ex- 
tension, and  which  argued  doctrines  that  are  now  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  of  the  Republican  party.  When,  in 
1813,  a National  Liberty  Convention  was  assembled  at 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Chase  was  an  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber. In  1847,  at  the  second  National  Liberty  Conven- 
tion, Mr.  Chase  opposed  the  making  of  nominations,  be- 
lieving that  the  agitation  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  tho 
action  of  Congress  would  furnish  a basis  for  a wider  and 
more  general  movement  against  slavery  extension  ; and 
in  1S48,  anticipating  that  the  Convention  of  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats  would  refuse  to  give  that  movement  any 
effective  support,  he  prepared  a call  for  a Free  Territory 
Convention,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  which  invited  the  National  Convention  that 
assembled  at  Buffalo  in  August  of  that  year,  and  nomin- 
ated Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  The  plat- 
form there  adopted  bore  decided  evidences  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Chase. 

In  February,  1849,  he  was  chosen  a Senator  from  Ohio 
by  the  votes  of  all  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  of  the  Free  Soil  members  with  Democratic  sym- 
pathies. 

In  July,  1855,  Mr.  Chase  was  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Ohio.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  Senatorial  term 
leading  public  men  had  zealously  urged  his  fitness  for 
that  position,  as  a representative  of  the  public  sentiment 
of  Ohio.  His  election  vindicated  the  justness  of  their 
views.  He  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1856. 

At  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  term.  Governor 
Chase’s  political  friends  insisted  that  he  should  be  a 
candidate  for  re-nomination  as  Governor;  and  a pe- 
culiar condition  of  public  affairs,  growing  out  of  a de- 
falcation of  over  $500,000  in  the  Treasury,  forbade  him 
to  withhold  his  consent.  ThiR  defalcation  was  discov- 
ered a few  days  before  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the 
State  debt  fell  due.  Promptness  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Chase  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  Treasurer, 
who  had  concealed  the  defalcation  ; secured  a thorough 
investigation ; and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a line  of  policy 
which  enabled  the  Fund  Commissioners  to  meet  punc- 
tually all  pecuniary  obligations,  and  fortunately  avert  a 
large  pecuniary  loss. 

He  was  re-elected  by  a large  majority  over  his  oppo- 
nent ; and  at  the  close  of  bis  term  was  etiosen  United 
States  Senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Pugh  in  1S61.  lie  has 
many  friends  who  urge  bis  claims  to  the  Presidency. 


HON.  N.  P.  BANKS,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  was  born  in  Waltham,  a town  of 
that  State,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1816,  and  is  now,  con- 
sequently, forty-four  ye  are  of  age.  The  son  of  poor  op- 
eratives,lie  began  what  promised  to  be  a destiny  of  pov- 
erty and  manual  toil  in  an  appropriate  place,  amidst  the 
_ 1 _ whirr  of  the  loom  nnd  spindle,  the  clank  and  roar  of  en- 

dirn  M’Lean  soon  had  everyportion  of  the  business  1 gines,  and  the  bustle  of  unresting  industry.  Of  course 
sdjtjf  jEcrefyJk  ffv'-  4j  h^Iiac£bjK  |civ  advantages  of  education. 


When  the  brief  period  of  school-days  had  ended,  and 
the  stripling  was  obliged  to  rely  wholly  on  his  own  la- 
bors for  support,  he  still  found  time  to  improve  his 
mind,  and  ail  his  hours  not  occupied  in  the  factory  were 
devoted  to  the  grave  and  important  studies  of  hiBtory, 
political  economy,  and  the  science  of  government 

Mr.  Banks  first  exercised  his  influence  on  the  public 
mind  through  the  medium  of  tho  newspaper  press,  as  ed- 
itor of  a journal  published  in  his  native  town.  He  sub- 
sequently controlled  the  columns  of  a newspaper  in 
Lowell. 

He  was  for  six  successive  years,  in  his  native  town,  a 
defeated  candidate  for  the  Massachusetts  Legislature; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  gold  excitement  was 
about  emigrating  for  a more  promising  field  of  political 
exertion  in  California,  but  was  deterred  by  the  thought 
of  his  obligations  to  the  friends  who  had  so  long  stood 
by  him,  and  who  desired  him  to  await  another  trial.  On 
this  he  was  successful,  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  as  a representative  from  Wal- 
tham. The  fact  that  from  that  time  till  his  election  to 
Congress  he  was  regularly  returned  to  the  Legislature 
shows  the  satisfaction  with  which  liis  course  was  regard- 
ed by  his  fellow-townsmen. 

In  November,  1S50,  however,  Mr.  Banks  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  Middlesex  County  by  a majority  of 
about  two  thousand  over  his  competitor.  At  the  same  . 
time  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Waltham  in  the  House, 
and  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  he  decided  to  re- 
main in  the  popular  branch  of  that  body.  By  a large 
majority  he  was  chosen,  on  tho  first  ballot.  Speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  For  two 
successive  sessions  lie  held  the  position  of  presiding  offi- 
cer of  that  body. 

After  repeatedly  declining  a nomination  to  Congress, 
Mr.  Banks  finally  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  1852  was  elected  a member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  his  constit- 
uents subsequently  twice  returned  him  with  increased 
majorities. 

His  election  to  the  Speakership  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  was  what  first  brought  him  promi- 
nently before  the  American  people.  At  the  close  of  his 
term  of  service  the  unsurpassed  ability,  dignity,  and 
fairness  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
chair  were  generally  conceded,  and  by  none  with  more 
distinctness  than  by  bis  political  opponents  on  the  floor. 
The  vote  of  thanks  with  which  Speaker  Banks  was  hon- 
ored on  the  last  day  of  the  session  eulogized  his  impar- 
tiality in  reference  to  the  sectional  struggles  of  the 
House,  with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Banks  “stood  so 
straight  that  he  almost  leaned  over  to  the  other  side." 
It  is  a sufficient  confirmation  of  this  judgment  to  say 
thnt  no  decision  of  the  Speaker  was  ever  overruled. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1S57,  and 
still  fills  the  office. 

HON.  WILLIAM  PENNINGTON,  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

lion.  William  Pennington  is  a native  of  Newark,  in 
New  Jersey,  where  he  was  born  about  sixty  years  ago, 
and  where  he  has  since  resided.  His  father,  William  S. 
Pennington,  was  one  of  the  “Jersey  Blues."  The  son 
was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed, in  his  native  city  of  Newark,  with  great  credit  to 
himself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  numerous  clients. 

When  a young  man,  Mr.  Pennington  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  State  Legislature; 
but  after  serving  one  term  he  declined  a re-election,  to 
devote  himself  more  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  bis  pro- 
fession and  his  private  affairs. 

In  1837  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party,  and 
elected,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  made  him,  ex- 
officio,  Chancellor  of  the  State  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  re-elected  five  times  by  the  Legislature, 
and  during  the  six  years  of  his  gubernatorial  service  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

Retiring  from  a position  which  he  had  adorned,  Gov- 
ernor Pennington  again  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  refused  good  appointments  from  Presidents 
Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

At  the  last  Congressional  election,  however,  he  could 
not  resist  the  importunities  of  his  personal  and  political 
friends,  and  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  “People’s 
Party,"  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

Governor  Pennington  was  warmly  welcomed  at  Wash- 
ington ns  one  of  the  old-school  of  politicians,  with  an  in- 
tegrity of  principle  unquestioned  and  unquestionable; 
and,  utter  the  long  contest  which  ended  in  the  withdraw- 
al of  Sherman,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

HON.  JOHN  BELL,  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Hon.  John  Bell  was  born  near  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1797,  aud  passed  his  early  days 
among  the  honest  aud  sagacious  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Entering  Cumberland  College,  afterward  tho  Nashville 
University,  young  Bell  graduated  in  1816,  and  two  years 
afterward  had  mastered  his  legal  studies  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Establishing  himself  at  Franklin, 
Williamson  County,  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  one 
eminently  well  qualified  to  represent  the  people;  and  in 
1817,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a 
State  Senator.  His  debut  was  brilliant,  but  he  declined 
a re-election,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

In  1826  Mr.  Bell  was  persuaded  to  enter  the  field 
against  Felix  Grundy,  who  was  a candidate  for  Congress, 
receiving  the  powerful  support  of  General  Jackson,  the 
favorite  son  of  Tennessee.  After  an  exciting  contest  Mr. 
Bell  was  triumphantly  elected  in  1827,  and  was  subse- 
quently re-elected  six  successive  timeB. 

General  Harrison,  when  elected  President,  invited  Mr. 
Bell  to  enter  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  a position 
which  he  resigned  after  Mr.  Tyler  became  President. 
He  was  then  tendered  a seat  in  the  Senate,  but  declined 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Foster.  In  1847  he  was  elected,  and  in 
1853  re-elected,  a United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee ; 
and  his  course  in  favor  of  the  Compromise  Measures,  tho 
internal  improvement  bills,  the  increase  of  our  steam- 
navy,  a Pacific  railroad,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other 
similar  measures,  was  as  marked  as  was  bis  opposition 
to  the  Nebraska  Bill,  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  ex- 
travagant expenditures,  and  threats  of  disunion. 

Since  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  has  resided  at 
his  home  in  Nashville,  where  his  accomplished  wife  and 
daughters  are  ever  ready  to  join  him  in  extending  gen- 
uine Tcnuessee  hospitality  to  their  numerous  friends. 

IION.  EDWARD  BATES,  OF  MISSOURI. 

non.  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  was  born  in  Gooch- 
land County,  Virginia,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1793. 
His  ancestors  were  of  the  Quaker  denomination,  but  his 
father  fought  as  a volunteer  under  Lafayette,  at  the 
capture  of  Yorktown.  In  1805,  young  Bates  was  left  an 
orphan,  the  youngestof  twelve  children,  and  was  brought 
up  by  an  elder  brother,  the  fracture  of  a thigh-bone  keep- 
ing him  a prisoner  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
continued  liis  studies.  On  his  recovery  it  was  proposed 
to  send  him  to  sea ; but  he  finally  decided  to  emigrate  to 
the  then  far  western  city  of  St.  Louis,  serving  the  State, 
before  he  left,  as  one  of  the  volunteer  force  raised  in 
1812-13  for  the  defense  of  Norfolk,  then  threatened  by 
an  English  fleet. 

In  1814  Mr.  Bates  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  then  a frontier 
town  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  French  and  Spanish 
Indian  traders,  who  looked  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons  who 
came  from  the  Atlantic  States  witli  no  very  friendly  eye. 
Studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  nnd 
commenced  a practice  which  he  has  sinco  continued  with 
great  success.  He  was  a member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  State  Constitution  in  1820,  served 
afterward  a*  District  Attorney,  was  a member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  Legislature,  and  in  1827  was  elected  a Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  To  'use  his  own  words,  “The 
popular  storm  which  blew  General  Jackson  into  the 
Presidency  blew  [him]  out  of  the  track  of  public  life.  In 
the  canvass  for  a second  term  in  Congress  [he]  was  so 
thoroughly  beaten  that  [he]  was  content,  as  the  Ken- 
tuckians say,  to  ‘ stay  whipped,’  and  never  ngain  to  worry 
[himself]  with  the  attempt  to  climb  the  slippery  heights 
of  politics.  Thenceforth  [lie]  looked  only  to  professional 
labor  for  the  means  of  supporting  and  educating  a nu- 
merous family."  When  offered  a seat  in  the  Cabinet 
by  President  Fillmore,  Mr.  Bates  declined  it,  nnd  al- 
though still  occupying  a prominent  position  at  home,  he 
had  almost  passed  from  public  recollection  when  bifaiigjht , 


forward  by  the  Messrs.  Blair  and  Mr.  Greeley  as  the 
most  available  Republican  candidate. 

Since  that  announcement,  Mr.  Bates  has  written  a 
variety  of  letters,  taking  rather  original  positions  on  tho 
great  questions  of  the  day,  although  he  retains  his  old 
Whig  doctrines,  and  substantially  adopts  the  platforms 
of  the  Republican  conventions  at  Pittsburg  and  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Years  ago,  he  manumitted  his  own  slaves  and 
sent  them  to  Liberia,  which  he  considers  the  true  way  to 
end  the  Negro  question ; “ the  agitation  of  which,"  he 
says,  “has  never  done  good  to  any  party,  section,  or 
class,  and  never  can  do  good." 

Mr.  Bates  resides  at  a rural  home  in  the  environs  ef 
St  Louis,  surrounded  by  a numerous  family,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life,  occasionally  appearing 
in  the  courts  in  the  exercise  of  liis  professional  labors, 
and  actively  engaging  in  all  schemes  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  the  social  or  moral  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  he  lias  so  long  and  so  honorably  been 
identified. 

HON.  JOHN  C.  FREMONT,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

John  Charles  Fr6mont  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1813.  Three  years  afterward  his 
father,  a native  of  France,  died,  leaving  his  mother,  a 
Virginia  lady,  with  three  young  children.  She  removed 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  John  Charles  re- 
ceived a thorough  classical  nnd  mathematical  education, 
and  where,  when  but  a lad,  he  gained  a livelihood  as  a 
teacher  in  an  evening  school  for  apprentices.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  navy, 
and  made  a long  cruise  on  the  Natchez.  On  his  return 
he  joined  a party  of  civil  engineers  engaged  in  locating 
the  South  Carolina  railroads,  and  afterward  was  employ- 
ed on  the  coast-survey. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1838,  Mr.  Frfimont  was  ap- 
pointed Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  and  commenced  that  series  of  ex- 
ploring expeditions  which  have  gained  him  such  well- 
merited  renown. 

In  184S  Colonel  Fremont  was  the  victim  of  a quarrel 
between  two  officers,  and  wns  sentenced  by  a court-mar- 
tini to  be  dismissed  from  the  army-  The  President  re- 
mitted the  penalty;  but  as  he  approved  a portion  of  the 
verdict  of  the  court  Colonel  Fremont  promptly  resigned 
his  commission,  and  started  on  an  overland  expedition, 
in  which  he  nearly  perished.  On  reaching  California 
he  settled  on  the  tract  known  as  the  “ Mariposas"  (which 
he  had  purchased  of  Governor  Alvarado,  in  1S47.  for 
$3000),  and  was  chosen,  in  December,  1849,  tho  first  Sen- 
ator from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
His  Congressional  career  was  brief,  but  before  it  expired 
he  had  introduced  several  bills  calculated  to  benefit  tha 
“Golden  State.” 

After  visiting  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  capital  where- 
with to  work  the  mines  of  the  “ Mariposas,"  Colonel  Fr6- 
mont  again  erossed  the  Continent  between  the  thirty- 
eighth  and  thirty-ninth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  com- 
menced suits  for  obtaining  possession  of  his  estate.  In 
1856  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Republican  Convention,  and  an  exciting  canvass 
ensued,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  manner  in  which  Colonel  Fremont  bore  his  de- 
feat, and  quietly  retired  to  the  “Mariposas"  to  attend  to 
his  private  affairs,  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  feat- 
ures of  his  useful  life.  His  elopement  with  Miss  Jessie 
Benton  in  the  fall  of  1841  is  well  known  to  the  public, 
nnd  his  domestic  life  has  been  a happy  one,  even  when 
assailed  by  bitter  political  opponents.  The  daughter  of 
the  “Great  Expunger”  of  Missouri  has  proved  to  him  a 
“helpmate,"  indeed;  and  they  have  a family  of  children 
who  are  said  to  be  worthy  of  their  parents,  and  who  en- 
liven a pleasant  home  at  the  “Mariposas." 

HON.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  was  born  on  the 
12tl»  of  February,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 
His  family,  although  much  respected,  were  not  blessed 
with  much  of  this  world’s  goods,  nnd  he  was  forced  to 
fight  his  own  way  through  the  opening  struggles  of  life's 
campaign.  In  this  way  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  industrial  classes,  and  they  now  claim  him  as 
one  of  their  number — “ The  Flatboatman  /"  Whether 
he  was  engaged  in  rural  pursuits,  or  in  piloting  down  tha 
Mississippi  boats  laden  with  produce,  lie  permitted  no 
opportunity  to  escape  for  the  improval  of  his  mind. 
When  he  had  thus,  by  his  own  exertions,  been  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  settled  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

When  the  “ Black  Hawk  War”  broke  out,  in  the  spring 
of  1832,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  serv- 
ices, and  was  elected  captain  of  a company  of  Illinois 
volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  brief  yet  effective  campaign.  He  was  aft- 
erward elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  taking  decided 
ground  as  a Whig  of  the  Henry  Clay  school.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  a member  of  tho  XXXth  Congress,  where  he 
acted  with  the  Whig  party;  and  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  General  Scott  for  President,  in 
June,  1852,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Illinois  in  the 
Central  Whig  Committee.  Yeoman’s  service  did  he 
render  in  that  campaign. 

In  1856  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  actively  into  the  Repub- 
lican contest,  and  two  years  later  the  convention  of  that 
party  nominated  him  in  opposition  to  Judge  Douglas,  as 
Republican  senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  H6  was  de- 
feated, as  is  known,  but  lost  none  of  his  reputation  with 
his  party. 


THE  LADY  WITH  THE  BLACK 
HOOD. 

Mr  story  is  of  a lonely,  rock-bound  coast, 
where,  for  miles  and  miles,  the  angry  surf  beats 
and  foams,  and  is  never  still;  where  the  rough 
winds  ever  seem  to  strive  against  the  tall  crags 
that  look  so  grand  and  stern ; while  the  white- 
throated  sea-gulls  are  ever  wheeling  round  and 
round— mere  specks  in  front  of  the  great  granite 
walls.  Many  a tall  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  there. 
Many  a poor  mangled  form  has  been  laid  to  rest 
upon  that  narrow  beach.  And  many  and  many  a 
vision  of  home,  pictured  by  the  ever-changing  but 
ever-beautiful  kaleidoscope  of  hope  has  ended  upon 
that  coast  amidst  the  shrieking  winds,  and  lashing 
waters,  and  black  driving  skies,  and  all  the  wild 
terrors  of  shipwreck  and  death.  For  it  is  of  the 
rugged  coast  of  Cornwall  that  I speak,  where  tho 
Eddystone  Light-house  lifts  its  head  high  above 
the  stormy  waves. 

Many  years  ago  a storm,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  before  been  known  upon  that  coast,  raged 
for  four  long  weeks.  For  four  weeks  the  rough 
Cornish  men  waited  for  a change  of  weal  her, 
that  they  might  put  off  to  relieve  the  light-men. 
And  for  three  of  those  four  weeks  they  had  known 
that  the  ten  days’  supply  of  provisions  was  exhaust- 
ed, or  nearly  so ; and  that  the  three  men  in  the 
light-house  were  starving  to  death,  inch  by  inch. 
No  boat  could  live  in  those  heavy  seas.  Ever  and 
anon  the  light-house  bell  rang  mournfully  its  warn- 
ing to  the  mariner,  and  its  cry  for  help  lor  those 
imprisoned  men. 

There  two  gray  old  men  sit  motionless  and  silent. 
They  have  not  spoken  for  an  hour ; and  the  only 
sounds  we  hear  are  the  thunder  of  the  waves  beat- 
ing against  the  rock,  and  the  ceaseless  whizzing 
of  the  wind  outside. 

Pres<}l|lh[ -a  pjHnyjiehuf  jKaht  is  seen  high  up  in 
the  dome-Iike'roof.  It  looks  like  a star,  it  is  so  far 
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about  with  ghostly  effect  as  it  comes  nearer;  and 
presently  you  see  a man  carefully  descending  a 
kind  of  ladder,  until,  disappearing  for  a moment, 
he  suddenly  enters  by  a door  we  have  not  seen  be- 
fore. 

“Well,  father,  how  d’ye  fare  now?” 

“ Badly,  Martin  ; badly.  How’s  the  weather? 
Look  out,  quick  ! Unbar  the  trap.  I stifle  here 
in  this  accursed  place !” 

The  young  man  started,  and  cast  a hurried  look 
at  the  speaker.  He  was  not  mistaken,  however ; 
those  despairing  tones  were  those  of  his  father, 
though  strangely  altered,  and  he  silently  did  as  ho 
was  bid.  No  comfort  was  conveyed  by  the  burst 
of  air  that  nearly  threw  him  backward  as  the 
loosened  trap  flew  open.  It  was  as  much  as  all 
his  strength  could  do  to  close  it  again. 

“Cheer  up,  old  friend!’’  said  the  other  man, 
Sholto  by  name.  “ We  are  sure  to  have  help  soon. 
I think  I saw  a light  in  the  east  a little  time  ago.” 

“ I tell  you  we  shall  die  in  this  prison  of  a place. 
I know  we  shall.  The  Warning  came  to  me  again 
last  night.  The  same  form  that  I have  seen  so 
often  before  came  to  me  last  night.  * What  d’ye 
stare  at  me  that  way  ?’  I says,  but  it  never  moved. 
There,  close  by  that  door  it  stood,  in  a long  cloak 
with  banging  sleeves,  and  a black  hood  with  white 
next  the  face.” 

“Martin  Brunner,”  said  Sholto,  “put  such 
things  out  of  your  head ; it’s  bad  enough  to  be 
shut  up  as  we  are.” 

Starvation  is  at  all  times  a terrible  thing;  but 
here,  where  the  position  of  the  men  was  so  help- 
less, and  their  puny  strength  so  utterly  mocked  at 
by  the  elements,  it  seemed  miserable  indeed ! All 
had  borne  up  well  as  became  true  men.  The  father 
and  son  had  tried  to  comfort  each  other  as  became 
such,  and  Sholto’s  grasp  of  the  hand  had  seemed 
to  be  more  firm,  and  his  clear,  honest  eye  to  beam 
with  a more  friendly  look,  as  his  face  grew  paler 
and  his  form  more  bent.  But  on  old  Martin  a 
fearful  change  had  come.  His  homely  couch  for 
days  had  been  no  resting-place  for  him,  for  he 
tossed  and  moaned  all  night,  though  fast  asleep,  as 
if  possessed.  Words  can,  of  course,  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  ; but  few  are  needed  to  tell  that,  as  the 
old  man’s  body  grew  weak,  his  brain  seemed  more 
active,  and  his  mind  to  recall  something  which  a 
stronger  frame  and  busy  duties  had  enabled  him  to 
throw  off.  The  others  had  marveled  much  at  this 
change.  They  could  not  rest  and  see  him  suffer 
thus,  and  one  night  had  agreed  by  turns  to  watch 
him  in  his  sleep  lest  he  should  do  himself  a mis- 
chief, as  they  almost  feared  he  would.  And  his 
sleeping  talk  was  always  of  the  lady  with  the  long 
black  cloak  and  hanging  sleeves,  and  a black  hood 
with  white  next  the  face. 

Well,  the  day  on  which  our  story  begins  had 
passed,  and  another  night  come.  It  was  Sliolto’s 
turn  to  watch  his  old  friend  and  young  Martin’s  to 
tend  the  light,  and  he  made  believe  to  turn  in  as 
usual,  waiting  till  the  other  slept  or  seemed  to 
sleep.  He  had  not  waited  long  before  a piteous 
moaning,  such  as  he  had  never  heard,  smote  his 
ear,  and  he  got  out  of  his  berth  and  listened,  and 
then  came  into  the  room.  He  vim  frightened  by 
what  he  saw ; for  Martin  Brunner,  whom  he  had 
left  quiet,  was  again  seated  in  his  chair,  ghastly 
pale  and  staring  at  vacancy,  with  a face  such  as  it 
does  not  often  happen  to  a man  to  have,  or,  thank 
Heaven,  for  many  of  us  to  see.  Sholto  called  the 
son  down,  and  together  they  approached  the  dream- 
er— if  indeed  he  was  one. 

No  token  of  recognition  was  in  the  old  man’s 
eyes.  He  had  the  far-off  look  of  a caged  tiger  who 
remembers  his  wild  freedom — that  restless,  strange 
look  never  seen  save  in  insanity  or  brutes.  They 
spoke  to  him,  but  only  a painfully  troubled  light 
seemed  to  flit  across  his  mind  as  if  he  knew  but 
could  not  remember  the  faces  near  him.  “ Away !” 
he  muttered.  “Another  devil  come  to  me;  isn’t 
it  enough  that  she  is  here  ? Is  there  to  be  more 
blood — didn’t  I wash  my  hands — didn’t  I pray 
every  night  all  these  years  ?”  And  then  he  broke 
out  into  a wail  like  a child’s,  and,  twining  his 
hands  into  his  long  gray  hair,  cried  that  for  him 
there  was  peace  no  more— never,  never,  never  more. 

The  two  men  laid  hands  on  him  and  carried  him 
to  his  bed,  he  keeping  up  that  terrible  cry  all  the 
while ; until  at  last  he  slept  again,  and  they  left 
him  alone.  Neither  spoke  of  what  he  had  heard, 
though  each  felt  a dreadful  sinking  of  the  heart 
that  neither  could  explain. 

Next  day  the  old  man  was  up  and  came  to  where 
they  were  polishing  the  reflectors  by  the  break  of 
day.  They  started  at  seeing  him,  but’did  not 
speak.  He  saw  the  movement  and  laughed  quietly, 
w ith  a more  dreadful  meaning  in  his  face  than  he 
had  last  night. 

“Well,  Sholto,  my  lad,  how  fares  it  now?  How’s 
the  weather?  Wasn’t  I ill  last  night?  Didn’t  I 
talk  as  if  I was  mad  ? Ha ! ha ! Me  mad  !” 

“Very  ill,”  said  the  other.  “You  did  talk  a3 
if-” 

“As  if  I was  dreaming ; so  I was ; I dreamed 
that  it  was  fifteen  years  ago—” 

“ Fifteen  years  ago,”  said  Martin,  under  his 
breath. 

“ And  I was  living  on  this  coast—” 

“On  this  coast,”  again  echoed  the  other,  as  if 
unconsciously. 

“ And  there  was  a lady — ” 

“ Stop !”  said  Sholto,  suddenly  laying  his  heavy 
hands  on  the  other’s  mouth.  “ I,  for  one,  want  to 
hear  of  no  dreams.  God  forgive  us  all,  for  we  are  but 
poor,  weak  creatures,  that  have  enough  to  do  with 
waking  times.  To  work,  to  work.  I’m  near  w orn 
out ; but  all  I want  to  do  is  to  work  till  I die,  and 
not  to  listen  nor  to  talk.  If  poor  Letty  finds  my 
bones  here  she’ll  have  ’em  buried  decently — that’s 
all  we  have  to  think  of  now.” 

From  most  men  these  few  words  would  show 
some  intensity  of  feeling ; with  Sholto  they  were 
as  if  wrung  from  a strong  heart  and  a brave  spirit 
utterly  broken  down.  So  long  as  the  two  old  men 
had  suffered  together  they  suffered  cheerfully.  Now 
they  were  together  no  gnpnij.'t  jgolxefjthjt  grave 
of  memory  a spirit  had  arisei  aniT put  them  asun- 
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what— which  had  poisoned  the  life  of  his  friend, 
between  whom  and  himself  confidence,  trust,  es- 
teem could  exist  no  more.  Worse  than  all,  his 
daughter  Letty  loved  young  Martin,  and  the  wed- 
ding had  been  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  spring, 
and  the  plans  of  the  young  couple  had  been  one  of 
the  most  frequent  topics  of  conversation.  But  how 
would  it  be  now?  Martin  Brunner  was — what? 
Were  his  ravings  the  confessions  of  a guilty  con- 
science or  not  ? He  hardly  dared  to  think. 

For  all  that  he  determined  not  to  seem  different 
to  young  Martin ; but  his  very  effort  to  appear  un- 
changed betrayed  him ; and  the  three  men  went  on 
about  their  work  as  if  suspicious  and  afraid  of  each 
other. 

At  last,  when  they  least  expected  it,  help  came. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  to  them  that 
body  and  senses  would  hold  out  no  longer  there 
was  a shout  outside.  A shout  outside  of  “ Light- 
house, ahoy!”  and  in  a moment  more  the  desolate 
room  was  full  of  busy  life.  The  relief  men,  other 
men — kind,  rough  men — women,  large  and  sun- 
burned, perhaps,  but  with  eyes  full  of  sympathy. 
A moment  more  and  the  lamps  of  life,  so  nearly 
out,  were  trimmed,  and  the  famished  men  were 
saved.  A kind,  good  lady  had  come  with  them — 
a Sister  of  Mercy,  from  foreign  parts ; and,  best  of 
all,  Letty  Sholto,  old  Sholto’s  daughter ! She  had 
been  the  first  in  the  relief  boat ; she  it  was  who  had 
encouraged  all  the  rest,  and,  when  others  had  given 
up  hoping,  had  watched  the  sky,  and  had  seen  the 
first  faint  light  that  told  of  better  weather ; and, 
when  old  sailors  hardly  dared  venturer  to  put  off  in 
their  boat,  had  seized  an  oar  and  dared  them  to  fol- 
low. Well,  w'as  not  her  father  in  the  light-house, 
and  her  own  dear  Martin  too? 

But  the  shadow'  of  the  mystery  had  fallen  upon 
all  like  a blight.  Every  minute  seemed  an  hour, 
and  every  hour  a day,  if  time  is  to  be  measured 
by  anxiety  and  grief. 

It  was  impossible  that  with  these  rough  out- 
spoken men  this  could  last  long.  Young  Martin 
was  the  first  to  speak.  Beckoning  Sholto  aside, 
he  said  he  had  a word  or  two  to  say.  “ I know  it, 
lad,”  was  the  almost  stern  response.  “ Speak  out 
like  a map  ; you’ve  been  one  so  far.” 

“ This  dream  of  my  father’s  is  a dreadful  thing,” 
said  the  young  man,  in  a low,  hoarse  voice. 

“ Lookee  here,  young  man,”  said  the  other. 
“ For  sixty  years,  man  and  boy,  I’ve  lived  on  this 
coast,  and  never  heard  words  like  those  he  spoke. 
Not  a stain  has  been  on  our  character,  or  any  of 
my  people,  all  that  time,  and  if  he  hadn’t  come 
among  us  never  would.  I’ve  always  done  right 
myself,  and — and — Letty — poor  lass !”  and  the  man 
turned  away. 

“ Stop,”  said  Martin,  earnestly,  “ I know  what 
you’d  say,  and  I’ll  not  ask  you  to  say  it.  This 
night  I’ll  go  aw'ay — me  and  father  both : she  sha’n’t 
have  this  story  told  her  to  blight  her  heart : don’t 
ever  tell  it  to  her — in  time  she’ll  maybe  forget  me.” 

“ Martin,”  said  the  other,  “ I’m  a poor  weak 
man,  and  perhaps  wrong ; but  I love  my  child,  and 
I won’t  bid  you  stay.” 

Letty  had  approached  silently  while  this  was 
said,  and  had  heard  every  word ; but  how  changed 
she  was ! The  girl — scarcely  more— had  suddenly 
grow'n  to  a woman,  and  all  her  father’s  grave  reso- 
lution had  come  into  that  gentle  face.  She  put 
her  hand  into  Martin’s,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

“What  is  this !”  she  said ; “ who  shall  part  us — 
who  can  ?” 

“That  young  man’s  father  knows,  girl.  Ask 
him,”  said  her  father. 

“Then  I will,"  said  she,  calmly,  and  turned  to 
go  to  where  the  old  man  had  been  sitting,  cower- 
ing over  the  stove. 

But  he  too  had  come  near  and  suddenly  spoke : 

“Neighbors,  mates,  come  here  all:  everyone! 
For  fourteen  years  I’ve  had  about  me  a dreadful 
secret,  day  and  night.  Day  and  night  she  has 
never  left  me — the  pale  lady  with  the  long  black 
cloak  with  hanging  sleeves,  and  a black  hood  with 
white  next  the  face.” 

The  good  lady  that  had  come  in  the  boat  stepped 
back;  delicacy,  perhaps,  made  her  keep  out  of 
sight. 

“ It  happened  a good  many  years  ago.  I can’t 
remember  the  time ; but  it  was  before  I came  here, 
that  I W'as  poor,  desperately  poor.  I hadn’t  been 
always  so;  but  I got  into  bad  company,  and  one 
Harding  and  myself  had  gone  down  the  hill  to- 
gether. Lost  our  w’ork,  lost  our  friends,  and  lived 
at  last  I don’t  rightly  know'  how,  in  a lonely  de- 
serted house,  with  only  a few  sticks  to  call  furni- 
ture, and  often,  very  often,  but  hard  crusts  to  eat, 
or  a raw  turnip  out  of  the  fields.  I knew  he  w'as 
a bad  fellow,  mates ; but  a rat  would  have  been 
company,  and  so  we  stuck  together. 

“ One  night  we  were  sitting  by  the  cold  hearth, 
with  our  bellies  empty  and  our  hearts  sick — too 
cold  and  hungry  and  lonely  to  talk  or  even  to 
think. 

“All  of  a sudden  there  comes  a knock  to  the 
door,  and  I went  to  see  who  it  was  that  could  want 
vs.  It  was  a lady  on  a pony,  and  she  asked  if  we 
could  direct  her  to  some  house  or  place  of  shelter, 
for  she  had  lost  her  way. 

“It  was  a bitter  night  and  raining  hard ; it  wasn’t 
safe  for  any  body  to  be  abroad  that  didn’t  know 
the  coast,  and  the  cliffs  were  very  near.  Says  I, 
‘Madam,  we  are  very  poor  men,  and  have  but  a 
bare  floor  and  a roof  to  offer  you — it’s  shelter, 
though,  for  a few  hours,  and  you’re  welcome.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  take  it  gladly,’  says  she,  and  so  gets  off 
her  pony  and  comes  in.  She  was  a pretty  woman 
with  a gentle  voice,  and  she  was  dressed  in  a long 
cloak  with  hanging  sleeves,  and  a black  hood  with 
white  next  the  face.  She  had  with  her  a pair  of 
saddle-bags,  and  she  asked  us  to  carry  them  up 
stairs  for  her  as  they  were  heavy ; and  I took  them 
up,  and  then  she  went  herself  to  lie  down,  for  she 
was  very  tired.  As  she  bade  us  good-night  she 
gave  us  money,  and  so  with  a ‘ God'  bless  ye!’  was 
gone. 

“ We  sat  a long  time  and  never  spoke.  At  last 
Harding  looks  at  mo  aside,  and  says  he,  1 1 think 
0p^apljep. ’ We  listened,  and  there  was  no  sound. 


“ We’re  very  poor,’  says  he;  and  then  we  list- 
ened again. 

“ ‘ These  saddle-bags  were  heavy ;’  still  I did  not 
speak.  ‘ Did  you  hear  her  say  there  was  money  ?’ 

“ Still  I did  not  speak.  I could  not.  Mates,  I 
was  hungry.  Stupid,  sick,  careless  with  poverty 
for  days  and  weeks  and  months.  Mates,  I didn’t 
stir  when,  with  a long,  long  look,  straight  into  my 
eyes,  a dreadful  look,  lie  gets  up  and  slowly  creeps 
up  stairs,  stopping  and  listening  on  every  step. 
Mates,  I didn’t  stir  when  I heard  the  floor  above 
creak  once,  twice.  Mates,  I didn’t  stir  off  my 
chair  when  I heard  the  rustle  of  clothes  and  a dull 
sort  of  blow.  Mates,  d’ye  hear  me,  I didn’t  shriek — 
I didn’t  yell  or  rush  from  the  house — but  sat  upon 
that  accursed  chair,  in  that  accursed  house,  on 
that  accursed  forever  night,  when  I heard  a kind 
of  long,  long  heavy  sigh  up  in  the  room  above, 
just  like  the  noise  the  man  we  found,  mates,  near 
drowned,  made  just  before  he  turned  over  and 
died.  But  as  God  is  my  witness,  although  I knew 
he  meant  to  rob  her,  I sprang  at  him  like  a tiger 
when  I saw  him  come  down  those  stairs  carrying 
in  bis  arms  the  lifeless  body  of  the  poor  lady. 

“ He  was  too  strong  for  me  and  flung  me  back  ; 
she  lying  on  the  ground  and  never  moving  while 
we  fought  till  I was  stunned  by  a fall  upon  the 
hard  floor.  When  I came  to  myself,  which  I did 
soon,  he  was  on  his  knees  counting  money — gold 
and  silver  and  bank-notes.  He  looked  up  and  our 
eyes  met.  ‘Lookee  here,’  says  he.  ‘It’s  done 
now,  and  it’s  got  to  be  hid ; so  you’d  better  get  up 
and  help  me,  or  I shall  have  to  shut  your  mouth 
like  I did  hers.’ 

“ What  devil  had  entered  into  him  that  he  should 
have  such  power  over  me  I don’t  know',  but  I 
obeyed  him.  I didn’t  think  of  safety  for  myself, 
though  I knew  that  nothing  could  make  any  one 
believe  that  I hadn’t  a hand  in  that  cruel  deed. 
Mates,  don’t  turn  from  me;  T cried  like  a child 
when  I knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  took  her  head 
on  my  knee,  and  looked  w here  his  knife  had  cut 
into  her  white  throat.  Then  I lifted  her  up  and 
carried  her  out. 

“ I took  her  out  into  the  cold  silent  night.  I took 
her  out  where  the  stars  were  shining — for  the  rain 
had  ceased  now — and  the  moon  lit  up  all  around 
with  ghastly  light.  I took  her  down  by  the  beach 
where  the  tide  was  out  and  the  sand  was  dry  and 
soft,  and  I laid  her  there  in  a shallow  grave  scooped 
out  with  my  hands.  As  I laid  her  down  her  face 
seemed  to  move  with  a sweet  smile  as  if  she  for- 
gave me,  and  I didn’t  cover  it  up.  And  I went 
away,  and  never  saw  that  place,  or  that  house,  or 
Harding  any  more.  And  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  been  mad,  and  from  that  day  to  this  she  has 
never  left  me — the  lady  in  the  long  cloak  with 
hanging  sleeves,  and  a black  hood  with  white  next 
the  face.” 

With  these  words  a great  fearfell  upon  all  there, 
in  that  rock-bound  dwelling;  for  as  the  old  man 
ceased,  and,  hiding  his  face,  was  silent  for  a long 
while,  a tall  form  slowly  and  solemnly  glided  from 
the  gloom  in  which  she  had  stood,  and  with  finger 
pointed  to  heaven,  turned  to  them : 

“ By  the  mercy  of  God,  I had  not  lain  in  the 
sand  long  before  a boat  came  there  and  found  me 
just  as  the  flowing  tide  had  uncovered  mo  ; and  I 
was  saved,  though  my  wound  was  severe,  and  I was 
ill  for  many  long  months.  Living  abroad  since  for 
many  years,  I only  returned  to  these  parts  a few 
days  ago;  and  I thank  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
has  guided  me  to  this  place  to  forgive  with  my 
lips  as  in  my  heart  I have  done  long  ago.” 

And  the  strange  lady  had  a sw'eet  face  and  a gen- 
tle voice,  and  she  wore  a long  cloak  with  hanging 
sleeves,  and  a black  hood  with  white  next  the  face. 

Great  joy  came  on  all.  Old  Martin’s  cry  of  “ A 
ghost,  a ghost !”  was  loud  and  shrill,  and  he  fell 
at  her  feet  like  one  dead.  But  strong  arms  lifted 
him  up,  and  old  Sholto  only  brushed  away  tears 
from  his  honest  face  as  his  daughter  took  the  old 
man’s  head  tenderly  upon  her  gentle  breast,  w'hile 
the  strange  lady  knelt  down  before  a little  cross 
which  she  took  from  the  chain  about  her  neck. 


THE  SOUTHERN  BOLTERS  IN 
CONVENTION. 

We  give  on  next  page  a picture  of  the  Southern 
bolters  from  the  National  Democratic  Nominat- 
ing Convention  at  Charleston  as  they  met  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall  on  the  evening  of  30th  April.  The 
States  represented,  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  Ala- 
bama, Kentucky,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
The  assemblage  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
John  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  chair. 


HON.  CALEB  CUSHING, 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  CHARLESTON  CONVENTION. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a portrait  of  Hon. 
Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  who  presided 
over  the  Democratic  Nominating  Convention  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Cushing  has 
been  frequently  brought  prominently  before  the 
public,  and  his  features  are  familiar  to  many. 

He  is  a man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  having  been 
bora  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  in  1800. 
He  was  bred  a lawyer,  and  practiced  for  many 
years  at  Newburvport,  Massachusetts.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  became  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  served  two  terms. 
In  1829-’30  he  published  his  first  works — a “ Re- 
view of  French  Affairs”  and  “Reminiscences  of 
Spain,”  and  became  connected  with  the  North 
American  Review,  which  was  then  the  focus  of  all 
the  best  minds  of  New  England.  His  first  Con- 
gressional term  began  in  1835;  he  served  four 
consecutive  terms  with  credit,  and  only  relin- 
quished his  seat  when  he  was  sent  to  China  by  Pres- 
ident Tyler.  He  concluded  the  famous  Cushing 
treaty,  in  1846,  of  which  a recent  well-informed 
writer  says  that  it  is  the  best  treaty  ever  made 
with  the  Chinese  either  by  the  Americans  or  any 
other  foreign  nation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Mexico  Mr.  Cushing,  like  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 
Davis,  volunteered ; and,  like  them,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  General  Cushing  resumed  the  seat  he  had 
formerly  occupied  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
held  it  until,  in  1851,  he  was  made  a Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Under  Mr. 
Pierce,  as  is  known,  he  became  Attorney  General, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  onerous  office 
with  fidelity  and  ability.  In  March,  1857,  he  re- 
tired to  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Cushing  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  rather  of 
the  Southern  than  the  Northern  school.  Hisch 
for  President  is  believed  to  be  Jefferson 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A MANLY  FANDANGO. 


Twilight  had  taken  the  place  of  the  red  sun, 
the  stars  came  timidly  out  one  by  one,  and  then 
in  sparkling  clusters  the  brilliant  constellations 
illumined  the  blue  heavens  as  the  rosy  twilight 
faded  again  away.  Then  the  ripple  of  the  in- 
let came  with  a tranquil  musical  sound  upon 
the  white  pebbly  beach,  the  lizards  in  the  holes 
and  crevices  of  the  rocks  began  their  plaintive 
whectlings,  the  frogs  and  alligators  joined  in  the 
chorus  from  the  low  lagoon  in  the  distance,  and 
the  early  night  of  the  tropic  had  begun.  But 
louder  far  than  the  hum  of  the  insects  and  rep- 
tiles, and  brighter  than  the  lamps  of  heaven, 
arose  the  wild  shouts  and  songs  of  the  pirates 
carousing,  where  the  torches  and  wax  lights  lit 
up  the  scene  of  their  orgies  with  the  light  of 
day.  The  great  mess-room  was  a blaze  of  light 
from  candles  and  lamps,  stuck  in  brackets  or 
gilt  sconces  about  the  wails,  or  hanging  awry  in 
broken  chandeliers  from  the  lofty  beams.  The 
remains  of  their  feast  had  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  tables  were  covered  with  bottles,  cups, 
and  glasses,  with  boxes  of  cigars  and  pans  of 
lighted  coals.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a 
large  table,  on  which  was  laid  a black  cloth 
with  a broad  silver  border — sometimes  used  by 
the  Padre  on  great  occasions — and  covered  with 
cards  and  piles  of  Mexican  or  Spanish  dollars. 
At  the  other  end  was  a raised  platform,  where 
were  four  or  five  swarthy  fellows  with  guitars  in 
their  hands,  strumming  away  in  the  clear  rat- 
tling harmony  of  Spanish  boleros  and  dances, 
shrieking  out  at  intervals  snatches  of  songs  in 
time  to  the  music,  or  twirling  the  instruments 
around  their  heads  in  a frenzy  of  excitement. 
At  the  tables,  too,  were  more  of  the  excited 
band  vociferating  with  almost  superhuman  flu- 
ency in  various  languages  their  exploits,  pausing 
occasionally  amidst  the  hubbub  to  clink  their 
glasses  together,  and  then  chattering  and  yell- 
ing on  as  before.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment were  some  half  dozen  of  the  same  sort 
either  spinning  around  the  floor  in  the  waltz  or 
moving  with  a certain  air  of  careless,  manly 
grace,  one  toward  another,  in  the  gavotte  or  bo- 
lero. There  were  at  the  least  some  sixty  or 
seventy  of  these  fellows  in  the  room  together. 
Most  of  them  were  above  the  middle  height, 
with  silk  sashes  around  their  waists,  with  broad 
shoulders,  large  gold  ear-rings,  bushy  whiskers, 
and  flowing  hair.  They  were  apparently  from 
all  climes,  from  Africa  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  their  features  and  complexions  partook  of 
every  imaginable  type,  from  the  light  skin  and 
florid  complexion  of  the  Swede  to  the  low 
brow,  oval,  olive  cheek  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  coal-black  hue  and  flat  nose  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin. 

While  tlie  uproar  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
lofty  tiled  roof  was  ringing  with  the  gay  and 
ribald  songs  and  shouts  of  the  excited  crowds, 
two  persons  appeared  in  the  door-way  at  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  entered.  In  a mo- 
ment, as  the  busy  revelers  beheld  them,  the 
dance  ceased,  the  music  of  the  guitars  died 
away  in  a tinkling  cadenza,  the  glasses  stopped 
clinking,  the  dollars  no  longer  chinked,  and 
the  songs  and  shouts  were  hushed.  You  might 
have  heard  a real  drop  for  a minute,  until  one 
of  the  individuals  who  had  entered  slowly 
walked  forward  a few  paces  and  threw  his  right 
hand  aloft  in  salutation.  Then  burst  forth  a 
hoarse,  Simultaneous  shout  of  “ Vita  nuestro 
amiqo  ! Viva  el  Cajtitano /” 

Captain  Brand  did  not  pause  until  he  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  where  he 
stood  calmly  looking  around  upon  the  swarthy 
groups  who  crowded  about  in  circles  at  a re- 
spectful distance  from  him ; and  then  amidst 
the  silence  he  spoke  up,  in  a frank,  off-hand 
manner: 

“Well,  my  men,  I am  glad  to  see  yon  all 
once  more  aronnd  me.  You  have  not  been  so 
successful  as  I hoped,  but  we  must  take  the  good 
and  ill  luck  as  it  comes,  and  I have  no  fault  to 
find  0i|t^(fH.g  | 'If^  Jiiyes,  however,  are  bad 
enough  ; for  I nave  certain  news  that  our  retreat 
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discovered”  — the  villains  around  held  their 
breath  and  let  their  cigars  lie  dead  in  their 
mouths — “ but,  ” went  on  their  commander,  “ I 
shall  do  all  that  is  prudent  in  the  circumstances 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us ; and  if  we  leave  here 
yon  will  still  have  me  for  your  leader,  and  my 
head  and  heart  and  blade  ever  ready  to  advise 
or  protect  you.”  As  he  stopped  speaking  an- 
other cheer  arose : 

“ Viva  nuestro  amigo ! Viva ! viva  el  Cen- 
tipede y el  Capitano!  We  stand  by  you  until 
death !” 

“Thank  you,  my  friends;  I have  but  one 
more  word  to  say.  The  men  who  have  the  re- 
lief at  the  signai  stations  and  the  water  battery 
must  keep  sober.  Now  go  on  again  with  the 
music.” 

The  Captain,  however,  did  not  immediately 
qnit  the  hall,  but  while  the  revel  began  once 
more  with  all  its  enthusiasm,  he  moved  amidst 
the  crowd*of  his  adherents  and  said  a cheerful 
word  to  many. 

“Ah,  Pepe!  your  arm  in  a sling,  eh!  a graze 
of  a grape-shot,  eh  ? Why,  Hans,  you  here ! J 
nothing  can  hurt  you!  Well,  Monsieur  An-  | 
toinc,  how  well  thou  art  looking,  and  that  pretty  I 
sweet-heart  of  thine  at  St.  Lucie!  Bah!  never  ! 
look  sad,  man  ; thou  shalt  see  her  again.  What,  : 
my  jolly  Jack  Tar!  an  ugly  scratch  that  across  ! 
your  jaw — a splinter,  eh?  Nevermind;  a little 
plaster  and  half  allowance  of  grog  will  put  you  j 
all  right  again.  So  good-night,  my  friends! 


Ilis  linen  was  of  the  most  gossamer  fineness 
the  collar  thrown  slightly  back  and  confined  bv 
a single  clasp  of  rubies  the  size  of  beans,  while 
below  was  a frill  of  cambric  ruffles  sparkling 
with  opal  studs  framed  in  diamonds.  The  ruf- 
fles, too,  at  his  wrist  were  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful point  lace,  secured  by  royal  brilliants,  and  he 
was  altogether  a dandy  of  such  princely  mag- 
nificence that  the  courtiers  of  the  days  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  might  have  taken  him  for 
a study.  His  manner,  likewise,  was  every  way 
in  keeping  with  his  splendid  attire;  and  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  he  excused  himself 
to  his  guests  for  keeping  them  waiting  certain- 
ly denoted  a knowledge  of  a higher  order  of 
breeding  and  society  than  that  in  which  his  lot 
had  been  cast.  From  the  very  moment  of  his 
entrance,  however,  Don  Ignacio  had  measured 
him  at  a glance.  His  single  glittering  eye  of 
jet  had  taken  him  in  from  the  laced  collar  of 
his  coat  to  the  buckles  of  his  shoes.  Not  a 
jewel  in  his  dress,  from  the  flaming  opals  in  his 
bosom  to  the  brilliant  stones  at  his  wrists,  and 
down  to  the  sparkling  clusters  at  his  feet,  did 
not  his  own  uneasy  optic  drink  in  the  flash  and 
estimate  the  value.  Nay,  he  calculated  by  in- 
stinct the  weight  of  the  gold  buttons  on  his  coat 
and  the  price  of  the  exquisite  lace  which  fell  in 
snowy  folds  about  his  hands.  Oh,  a rare  math- 
ematician was  Don  Ignacio!  What  greedy 
thoughts,  too,  passed  through  that  little  Span- 
iard’s brain  ? Ah ! thought  he,  shall  I take  my 
debt  in  those  priceless  gems,  each  one  the  ran- 
som of  a princess,  which  the  old  Capitaine  Gen- 
eral may  one  of  these  days  reclaim  ? Ilola ! no ! 


Adios 

Saving  these  words,  all  addressed  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  their  different  languages,  he  gave  a 
graceful  wave  of  his  hand  and  passed  out  of  the 
building.  As  lie  rejoined  his  friend,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Panchita — who  had  waited  at  the 
threshold,  while  his  wary  glim  of  an  eye  searched 
the  faces  and  read  the  thoughts  of  all  the  vil- 
lains who  clustered  about  the  room — they  both 
stepped  out  into  the  court-yard  and  sauntered 
pleasantly  on  toward  the  crag.  They  had  not, 
however,  proceeded  many  paces  before  they  en- 
countered the  Padre  and  the  Doctor. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  Captain,  who  was  in 
advance,  “how goes  it  with  mv  Doctor?”  shak- 
ing his  hand  as  he  spoke.  “ Oh,  mi  Padre,  how 
art  thou?”  turning  to  Ricardo. 

“ Salve,  my  son ! not  been  so  well  this  morn- 
ing with  the  old  rheumatism  in  my  head.” 

“Drunk!”  said  sententiously  the  Doctor. 

Then  again  with  a gay  laugh  to  the  other, 
“ Well,  my  Doctor,  your  first  cruise  has  not 
been  so  pleasant  in  the  Centipede  as  I hoped  it 
might  be,  but  the  next  may  be  more  agreeable.” 

“Perhaps  so,  Captain  Brand;  but  I shall 
have  a word  or  two  with  you  on  thaLsubject  to- 
morrow; and  in  the  mean  while,  Sefior,  I brought 
a little  boy  back  with  me  who  is  ill  with  fever, 
and  my  quarters  are  so  stifling  hot,  and  the  air 
from  the  lagoon  is  so  bad,  that  I would  like  to 


HON.  CALEB  CUSHING,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINATING  CONYEN- 
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stow  him  for  a day  or  so,  with  your  permission, 
in  your  quarters,  where  it  is  cooler.” 

“ Certainly,  Doctor ; why  not?  my  house  and 
all  in  it  are  at  your  service.  By-thc-way,  I was 
about  to  ask  you  and  the  Padre  to  dine  with  me 
and  Don  Ignacio  there.  Will  you  join  us?  Yes? 
Then  let  us  move  on,  for  dinner  must  be  ready 
by  this  time,  and  it  would  be  a sin  to  keep  Ba- 
bette  waiting.”  Excusing  himself  for  a few 
minutes,  the  Doctor  went  for  his  sick  charge 


I appearance  than  he  presented  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. In  place  of  the  loose  sailor  summer  rig 
which  he  then  wore  he  was  now  attired  as  a 
gentleman  of  elegant  fashion  of  the  time  in 
which  we  write.  His  lower  limbs — and  very 
neat  and  straight  they  were — were  clothed  with 
flesh-colored  silk  stockings,  and  fitted  into  a pair 
of  pointed-toed  pumps  with  buckles  of  brilliants 
that  a duchess  might  have  envied.  A pair  of 
white  cassimere  breeches,  which  set  off  to  ad- 
vantage his  well-shaped  leg,  were  tied  in  a 
dainty  bow  of  rose-colored  satin  ribbon  below 
the  knee,  and  fitted  him  like  a second  skin. 
Hi3  waistcoat  was  of  rose-colored  watered  silk 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  which,  with  its 
flaps  and  ample  proportions,  was  half-way  hidden 
by  a dress-coat  of  green  velvet.  This  last  gar- 
ment had  a sort  of  navy  cut,  with  standing  col- 
lar richly  laced  with  silver,  gold  buttons  in  a 
double  row  of  the  size  of  doubloons,  with  loose 
sleeves  and  cuffs  heavily  laced  with  silver  also. 
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fingers  with  the  few  grains  of  snuffhe  had  dipped 
from  the  box  to  his  sheep-skin  nostrils  till  ho 
had  watched  the  effect  it  had  produced  on  those 
around  him. 

“ Ah ! my  friends,  I remember  distinctly  now 
all  about  it,”  continued  the  Captain,  as  lie  re- 
turned the  kerchief  and  shook  a few  specks  of 
the  titillating  dust  from  his  point  lace  sleeve; 
“it  is  about  three  years  ago,  just  before  you 
came  to  live  with  me,  Padre,  that  we  fell  in  with 
a large  ship  bound  to  Porto  Rico.  She  had  been 
disabled  in  an  awful  hurricane,  which  had  taken 
two  of  her  masts  clean  off  at  the  decks,  and  was 
leaking  badly.  Wo,  too,  had  been  a little  hurt 
in  the  same  gale,  and  having  made  a pretty 
good  season  I was  anxious  to  get  back  here  and 
give  the  crews  a rest.  Well,  we  made  out  the 
ship  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  it  was 
quite  dark  before  we  came  up  with  her.  There 
she  lay,  rolling  like  a log,  though  there  was  not 
much  sea  on,  and  we  could  hear  her  chain  pumps 
clanking,  and  saw  the  water  spouting  out  from 
her  scuppers  as  pure  almost  a.s  it  went  into  her 
hold.  As  we  came  up  alongside,  they  hailed 
me  for  assistance,  and  said  the  ship  was  sinking 
and  could  not  live  till  morning.  Of  course  I 
could  give  them  no  actual  assistance,  situated 
as  I was” — here  the  nnrrator  smiled — “ it  would 
have  been  simply  absurd,  you  know ; the  idea  of 
my  putting  men  on  board’  to  keep  her  afloat  for 
the  nearest  gibbet,  I did  not  dream  of.  How- 
ever, I determined  to  make  her  a visit,  and  if 
there  should  be  any  thing  to  save  from  the  wreck 
in  an  undamaged  condition,  why  I should  look 
around:  not  too  much  of  that  Port,  mi  Padre; 
think  of  your  rheumatism  in  the  morning ! Doc- 
tor, you  don't  drink ! Well,  going  on  board,  I 
found  two  lady  passengers:  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  Judge  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
with  half  a dozen  servants,  who  were  all  scream- 
ing, and  praying,  and  beseeching  me  to  save 
them — all  but  one,  a tall,  graceful  girl,  with  a 
large  India  shawl  wrapped  around  her  shoulders, 
her  white  arms  glancing  through  the  folds,  and 
a pair  of  dark,  liquid,  almond-shaped  eyes,  such 
as  I had  never  before  seen.  The  fact  is,  my 
friends,  I had  always  before  fancied  blue.  But 
there  stood  this  girl  with  eyes  like  a wounded 
stag ; I saw  her  in  a moment,  as  she  leaned  up 
against  the  weather  bulwarks,  by  the  light  of  the 
open  cabin-door.  Babettc,  take  away  all  but 
the  wine  and  fruit  and  bring  fire.  Pass  that 
box  this  way,  if  you  please,  compadrc ! Thank 
you.” 

Don  Ignacio  seemed  to  have  an  affection  for 
the  trifle,  and  had  counted  the  brilliants  over 
and  over  again,  and  made  a mental  calculation 
of  their  weight  and  value ; and  when  he  did 
move  it  ns  he  was  desired,  his  greedy  eye  fol- 
lowed it  with  fascination. 

“ Yes,  it’s  very  pretty,  and  I set  a great  store 
by  it,”  parenthesized  the  host,  as  lie  resumed 
his  tale : 

“ The  girl  never  screamed  or  even  spoke,  and 
amidst  all  the  hubbub  of  a drunken  skipper  and  a 
disorderly  crew  she  remained  quiet  and  un- 
moved. To  assure  the  people,  I told  them  that 
I would  stay  by  the  ship  and  do  what  I could 
for  them.  At  this  the  old  lady  clasped  me 
around  the  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  blubbered 
over  me  more  than  she  ever  did,  I imagined,  to 
the  old  Spanish  Judge,  her  husband — imploring 
me  too,  by  all  the  saints  she  could  think  of,  to 
take  herself  and  daughter  out  of  the  sinking 
vessel  at  once.  You  may  believe  that  I would 
much  rather  have  been  treated  in  that  way  by 
the  lovely  girl  with  the  wonderful  eyes  instead 
of  the  fat,  rancid,  old  woman  beside  her;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it  just  then,  and  so  I con- 
sented, with  all  the  professions  of  sympathy  I 
could  make,  to  do  as  she  desired.” 

Here  the  Captain  lit  a pure  Havana,  and 
after  a few  puffs  and  a sip  of  Port,  continued: 


THEN  BURST  FORTH  A HOARSE,  SIMULTANEOUS  SHOUT  OF  ‘VIVA  NUF.STRO  AMIGO!  VIVA  EL  CATITANO 


box  in  the  other,  he  bowed  gracefully  to  his 
visitors  and  seated  himself  at  table. 

The  table  was  now  rolled  out  into  the  centre 
of  the  saloon,  laid  with  a snowy  white  damask 
cloth,  and  covered  with  the  equipage  for  a ban- 
quet. At  either  corner  were  noble  branches  of 
solid  silver  candelabra,  which  would  have  graced 
an  altar,  as  perhaps  they  had,  and  holding  clus- 
ters of  wax  lights,  which  shed  their  rays  over 
the  display  below.  In  the  centre  arose  a huge 
tfpergne  of  silver,  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a 
drooping  palm-tree,  whose  leaves  were  of  frost- 
ed silver,  and  about  the  trunk  playing  a wilder- 
ness of  monkeys.  Beneath,  around  the  board, 
were  cut-glass  decanters,  fiat  bulbous  flasks  of 
colored  Bohemian  glass,  crystal  goblets,  deli- 
cate and  almost  shadowy  wine-cups  from  Ven- 
ice, silver  wine  coolers,  all  mingled  in  a hetero- 
geneous collection  of  rare  china  and  silver  dish- 
es. Such  wines,  too,  as  filled  those  vessels! 
Not  a prince  or  magnate,  in  all  the  lands  where 
the  vine  is  planted,  could  boast  of  so  rare  and 
exquisite  a collection.  Pure,  thin,  rain-water 
Madeira,  full  threescore  years  in  bottle  ! Pale, 
limpid  Port,  whose  color  had  long  since  gone 
with  age,  and  left  only  the  musk-like  odor; 
flasks  of  Johannisberg  of  pearly  light;  bottles 
of  Tokay  for  lips  of  Cardinals;  tall,  slim  stems 
of  the  taper  flasks  of  the  Rhine.  The  ruby  hues 
of  wine  from  the  Rhone  stood  clustering  about 
amidst  pyramids  of  pine-apples,  oranges,  and 
bananas — and  all  loading  the  air  of  the  saloon 
with  their  delicious  fragrance. 

When  the  party  had  become  fairly  seated 
around  the  board,  and  while  the  host  was  bail- 
ing out  the  soup  from  an  enormous  silver  tu- 
reen with  a tea-cup — for  it  did  not  appear  that 
he  had  ever  been  presented  in  the  usual  way, 
with  a ladle — fishing  out  the  floating  morsels  of 
rich  callipee,  with  the  delicate  frills  of  his  sleeve 
turned  back,  he  began  the  conversation  in  the 
Castilian  language : 

“ Well,  amigos,  wo  arc  taking  our  last  feast  to- 
gether, I fear,  on  this  little  cluster  of  rocks  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Another  spoonful,  Doctor  ?’’ 

“ How !”  exclaimed  the  Padre,  as  he  stuffed 
a wedge  of  turtle  fat  in  his  oily  mouth  and 
opened  his  round  black  eyes  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent in  manifest  surprise. 

“ Como , mi  hijo!"  he  repeated,  as  be  passed 
a dirty  paw  over  his  smooth  chin  and  looked  in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes,  Holy  Father,  our  good  friend  Don  Ig- 
nacio here  has  brought  us  somewhat  startling 
intelligence.  Capital  soup  this.  I shall  give 
Babette  a dollar.  Yes,  the  eagles  and  vultures 
are  after  us  ; all  the  West  India  fleet ; the  Lord 
only  knows  how  many  ships,  and  brigs,  and  gun- 
boats. Glass  of  Madeira  with  you,  Doctor  ?” — 
wiping  his  thin  lips  with  a corner  of  the  damask 
table-cloth  as  he  spoke — “ and  they  have  tam- 
pered, too,  with  my  old  friends,  the  Custom- 
house people — take  away  the  tureen,  Babettc — 
and  in  point  of  fact,  I shouldn’t  be  the  least  sur- 
prised to  sec  a swarm  of  those  navy  gentlemen 
off  the  reef  here  at  any  moment.  A sharp  knife, 
Babette,  for  these  teal ; a duck  should  be  cut, 
not  torn.  Try  that  Moselle,  Don  Ignacio,  I 
know  your  fancy  for  light  wines.  This  was  given 
Jne  by  a — Captain — ’pon  my  soul,  I forget  his 
name ; he  had  such  a pretty  wife — Madame  Ma- 
tilde” — glancing  at  the  frame  of  miniatures  on 
the  wall— “sweet  creature  she  was  ! took  quite 
a fancy  for  me,  I believe,  and  might  have  been 
sitting  here  at  this  moment,  but — a — really  I 
forget  her  other  name  ! However,  it  makes  no 
difference— the  wine  is  called  Moselle.” 

Now  bo  it  here  observed- tlmt -Don  Ignacio 
drank  very  little  wine  or  siiW^itll£ff«iiJ-^irt, 


np  his  sleeve  with  his  hand  under  the  table. 
But  Captain  Brand,  it  seemed,  had  no  intention 
of  smashing  his  elegant  dinner  set  of  glass,  and 
putting  down  the  decanter  and  raising  a finger 
to  his  forehead,  he  said,  “ How  did  that  wine 
come  into  my  possession  ?” 

“ Somebody  gave  it  to  you,  perhaps.  Quien 
sabe  ? who  knows  ?”  suggested  Don  Ignacio. 

Without  heeding  the  interruption  the  Cap- 
tain’s eye  rested  on  the  brilliant  snuff-box  on 
the  table  beside  him,  where  the  letter  L was  set 
in  diamonds  and  blue  enamel  on  the  back,  and 
catching  it  with  a rap,  his  face  lighted  up,  and 
as  he  took  a pinch  and  passed  the  box  to  the 
Padre,  he  exclaimed,  “Ah!  now  I remember, 
my  old  friend — the  Portuguese  Countess  from 
Oporto.  Dios  de  mi  alma!  God  of  my  soul! 
what  a stately  beauty  was  her  daughter!” 

Here  Captain  Brand  sneezed,  and  drawing  a 
delicately  perfumed  lace  handkerchief  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  blew  his  nose.  Meanwhile 
the  box  went  round  the  table ; Padre  Ricardo 
took  a huge  pinch  with  his  dirty  paws,  and  feast- 
ed his  eyes  upon  the  precious  lid.  The  Doctor 
scarcely  gave  the  elegant  bauble  a glance  as  he 
helped  himself.  The  Don,  however,  examined 
it  with  the  eye  of  a connoisseur,  and  not  only 
that,  but  lie  threw  a spark  at  the  Captain’s  flashy 
waistcoat,  and  thought  lie  detected  some  other 
article  in  the  capacious  pockets  besides  the  hand- 
kerchief. Perhaps  lie  may  have  been  mistaken 
and  perhaps  not,  though  he  was  so  very  suspi- 
cious an  old  villain  that  he  sometimes  did  his 
friends  injustice.  Nor  did  he  put  his  thin  brown 


which,  with  his  single  bright  eye,  he  did  not  see 
his  host  first  indulge  in.  This  self-imposed  sac- 
rifice may  have  been  owing  to  his  diffidence,  or 
modesty,  or  deference  to  Captain  Brand,  or  per- 
haps other  and  private  reasons  of  his  own ; but 
yet  he  never  broke  through  that  rule  of  polite- 
ness and  abstemiousness.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  carried  his  principles  so  far  as  to  refuse  a 
meat  or  the  fruits  which  his  host  had  not  par- 
taken of,  and  always  with  a slow  shake  of  his 
brown  forefinger,  as  if  he  did  not  like  even  to 
smell  the  dish  presented  to  him. 

“What!  not  even  a sip  of  that  nectar,  com- 
padre  mio?” 

The  compadre  shook  his  digit  and  observed 
that  drinking  nectar  sometimes  made  people 
sick. 

The  Captain  laughed  gayly,  and  said,  “ Bah  ! 
learning  to  drink  docs  the  harm,  and  not  the 
art  when  properly  acquired.”  During  all  the 
foregoing  interlude  the  Doctor  remained  in  his 
grave,  calm  way,  and  only  when  the  Captain 
alluded  to  the  lady  whose  husband’s  name  es- 
caped him  did  he  show  signs  of  interest.  Then 
his  eye  followed  the  look  toward  the  miniature, 
and  his  jaws  came  together  with  a slight  grating 
spasm. 

Padre  Ricardo,  however,  was  in  excellent 
sympathetic  spirits,  eating  and  drinking  like  a 
glutton  of  all  within  his  reach,  and  turning  his 
full  eyes,  at  times,  as  if  to  a deity,  upon  his 
friend  the  Captain.  Once  he  spoke : 

“But,  my  son,  you  were  talking  of  leaving 
this  quiet  retreat,  where  we  have  passed  so  many 
happy  hours.” 

“ Yes,  friend  of  my  soul ! Those  fellows  with 
commissions,  and  pe’nnants  at  their  mast-heads, 
and  guns  and  what  not,  seem  determined  to  do 
us  a mischief.”  The  devout  Padre  crossed  him- 
self and  pressed  the  crucifix  to  his  greasy  lips. 
“ Ay ! they  would  no  doubt  arraign  us  before 
some  one  of  their  legal  tribunals ! Put  us  in 
prison,  perhaps ; or  maybe  give  us  a slight 
squeeze  in  a rope  or  iron  collar!”  The  Padre 
groaned  audibly,  and  dropped  the  wing  of  a teal 
he  was  gnawing,  forgetting,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  to  cross  himself.  “Hola,  mi  Padre! 
cheer  up!  Wo  are  worth  a million  of  dead 
men  yet ! The  world  is  wide,  the  sea  open, 
and  with  a stout  plank  under  our  feet  and  one 
of  these  fellows” — here  he  balanced  a long  carv- 
ing knife,  dripping  with  blood-red  gravy,  in  his 
hand — “in  our  belts,  who  can  stop  us  ?” 

There  was  the  cold,  ferocious-eved  gleam  of  a 
dying  shark  in  the  speaker’s  eyes  as  he  went  on 
with  his  carving;  but  the  priest  gave  a jerk  of 
trepidation  with  his  chin,  and  appeared  anxious 
to  hear  more.  “Don  Ignacio,  try  a bit  of  this 
roast  guana ; it’s  quite  white  and  tender.  No  ? 
Babette,  give  me  some  of  thnt  rabbit  stew!" 
The  one-eyed  individual  was  likewise  helped  to 
some  of  that  savory  ragout,  and  proceeded  to 
pick  the  bones  with  much  care  and  deliberation. 

“Still  triste,  my  Padre!  Come,  come,  this 
will  never  do.  Join  me  in  a bumper  of  this  gen- 
erous old  Port.  Bueno ! may  we  attain  the  same 
age ! By-the-way,  where  did  this  rich  stuff  come 
from?” — holding  up  the  decanter  between  the 
light  and  his  face  as  he  spoke. 

Don  Ignacio’s  glittering  optic  pierced  clear 
through  the  light  ruby  medium  of  the  wine,  cut- 
glass  decanter  and  all,  as  he  furtively  watched 
bis  host,  and  was  prepared  to  dodge  in  case  the 
heavy  vessel  should  slip  out  of  the  Captain’s 
hand.  Such  things  had  happened,  and  might 
again ; besides,  a hard  flint  substance  with  a 
multitude  of  sharp  projections,  two  or  three 
inches  thick  aud  five  or  six  pounds  in  weight, 
falling  on  a man's  head  might  kill  him.  The 
iDon-thqHghJ;  of  all  this,  and  twitched  something 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Toilet  Articles. 
Burnett’s 


COCOAINE For  the  Hair. 

KALLISTON For  the  Skin. 

FLORIMEL For  the  Handkerchief. 


ORIENTAL  TOOTH  WASH. For  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 


For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 

AN  OLD  SONG 

Set  to  a New  Tune. 


As  Spring  approaches, 

Ants  and  Roaches, 

From  their  holes  come  out, 

And  Mice  and  Rats, 

In  spite  of  Cats, 

Gaily  skip  about. 

Bed-bugs  bite 
You,  in  the  night. 

As  on  the  bed  you  slumber. 

While  Insects  crawl 
Through  chamber  and  hall, 

In  squads  without  number. 

Go  to  “COSTAR’S’’ 

Go  to  “COSTAR’S” 

Go  to  “COSTAR’S” — $1  Box  (or  less)  Rat,  Roach,  Cro- 

Go  to  “ COSTAR’S’’  ton-bug,  &c..  Exterminator. 

Go  to  “ COSTAR’S” 

Go  to  “COSTAR’S”— $1  Bottle  (or  less)  Bed-bug  Ex- 

Go  to  “ COSTAR’ S"  terminator. 

Go  to  “COSTAR’S” 

Go  to  “ COSTAR’S”— $1  Flask  (or  less)  Electric  Powder 

Go  to  “COSTAR'S"  for  Insects,  &c..  Moths  in  Furs, 

Go  to  “COSTAR’S”  Clothes,  Carpets,  &c. 

Go  to  “COSTAR'S” 

Go  to  “ COSTAR’S’’ — Depot  Removed  to  No.  512  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  (opposite  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel) 

Will  Destroy 

THE  VERMIN  ON  ANY  PREMISES. 


Druggists  and  Retailers  everywhere  sell  them. 

P$l  Sample  Box  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

! I ! Bevvaeb!  ! ! of  all  imitations  of  “Costae’s." 
Country  Dealers— address  orders  to  N.  Y.  Whole- 
sale Druggists,  or  nearest  city,  or  to  II.  R,  COS- 
TAR, No.  512  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Can  have  forwarded  to  them,  with  disspatch,  any  Article 
this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Orders,  addressed  to 
WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper’s  Weekly. 


Children’s  Fancy  Hats. 

In  obedience  to  a growing  demand  for  a high  order  of 

Dress  Hat  for  Children, 

we  have  just  opened  a new,  select  and  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  recent  importation  and  manufacture,  comprising 
every  desirable  description  and  pattern,  and  furnished 
in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  A general  assortment 
of  BOYS  and  YOUTH'S  HATS  and  CAPS,  LADIES’ 
RIDING  HATS,  &c.,  &c. 

WARNOCK  & GO.,  Hatters, 

519  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


HOUSKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others. 
Cutlery  °f  every  quality  and  description. 
Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  in  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking'  Utensils  of  every  description. 

Canes,  willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B. — Catalogues  sent  gratis  tc  any  address. 


LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

This  Natubal  Minerai  Water,  now  very  extensive- 
ly used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  632  Broadway. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  Tor  $9. 

MADE  OP  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,' 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt1 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each.  x 
ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S.— Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$ 18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  _ Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  ofNew-York  Mills  muslin  at!4#c.  per  yd..$4  35 


7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 

Total $13  00 


Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
Tork  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

■W-A-IFtlD.,  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs. 

Between  White  4 Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 

In  the  city 

by  s 


Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses 
are  selling  inferior  made  sh^  94  pjyj  prices. 


MANTILLAS! 

Brodio 

Will,  on  Thursday,  10th  inst.,  make  an- 
other Magnificent  Display  in  Summer 
Mantles,  at  his 

lew  Store, 

Under  the  5th  Avenue  Hotel, 

And  at  his  WELL-KNOWN  Stand, 
No.  300  Canal  Street. 

N.  B.  The  u Bedouin”  Wrapper  is  at- 
tracting great  attention,  made  both  in 
SILK  and  ZEPHYR  CLOTH. 

Misses’  and  Ladies’  Cloaks  mado  to 

ORDER. 


Muslin  Curtains. 

Buff,  White,  and  Green  Holland 
WINDOW  SHADES. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  G.  L.  & J.  B. 
KELTY’S,  359  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Lace  Curtains. 


Octagon 

Revolving  Refrigerator. 


Hundreds  who 
use  it  pronounce 
it  the  best  ever 
manufactured. 


This  article,  while  it  is  very  economical  in  Icc,  has  a 
very  large  amount  of  shelf-room,  which  is  so  aiTanged 
as  to  be  in  Jve  different  apartments , thereby  keeping 
butter , milk , <te.,  from  coming  in  contact  with  meats , 
fish,  melons , or  anything  whereby  they  may  become 
tainted  and  spoiled.  The  shelves  revolve,  bringing  each 
dish  to  the  hand.  It  is  very  ornamental,  being  made  in 
an  octagon  form  and  handsomely  grained.  We  also  give 
personal  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Warming  and  Ventilat- 
ing, in  city  or  country.  Send  for  a Circular,  giving  de- 
scription and  cuts. 

F.  L.  HEDENBERG  A SON, 

No.  3 Bond  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.  State  RightB  for  sale. 


The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 


Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  tbe 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  nealing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


Popular  Collections  of  Choice  Glees,  &c. 

TUNEFUL  HOURS.  Young  Folks  Glee  Book. 

Western  Bell.  Boston  Melodeon,  3 vols.  Boston 
Glee  Book.  Parlor  Glee  Book.  Tyrolean  Lyre.  Price 
of  each  $1.  Continental  Vocalists’  Glee  Book.  Eupho- 
nia.  Fireside  Melodies.  50  cents  each.  Classic  Glee 
Book.  Concordia.  25  cents  each.  Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  tlio  price  by  the  publishers.  OLIVER  DIT- 
SON  & CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


wxjlyjj.li.c<o  iKUm  UUA1 j. 

MEDUCCrs  PATENT  PAKAFINE  CANDLES 
Arc  much  handsomer,  will  hum  longer,  and  give  a mo 
powerful  light  than  any  other  candle  in  the  market. 

Purchasers  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  the 
candles. 

For  sale  bv  all  first-class  Grocers,  nnd  by 

W.  E.  RIDER,  Agent  of  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  16  Beekman  Street. 


Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp,  Dr.  II.  HIRSH- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  433  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A NEW  BOOK 

BY  TUB 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  LL.D., 

Author  of  the  “Prince  of  the  House  of  David”  and 
“ Pillar  of  Fire." 

NOW  READY, 

And  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 

THE 

Throne  of  David; 

OB,  TIIE 

Rebellion  of  Prince  Absalom. 

DICING  AN 

Illustration  of  the  Splendor,  Power  and 
Dominion  of  the  Reign  of  the 
Shepherd,  Poet,  Warrior, 

Ring  and  Prophet. 

Ancestor  and  Type  of  Jesus. 

IN  A SERIES  OF  LETTERS, 

Addressed  by  an  Assyrian  Ambassa- 
dor, Resident  at  the  Court  of 
J erusalexn. 

To  his  Lord  and  King  on  the  Throne  of  Nineveh; 
WHEREIN  THE  GLORY  OF  ASSYRIA,  AS  WELL 
AS  THE  MAGNIFICENCE  OF  JUDEA,  IS 
PRESENTED  TO  TIIE  READER 
AS  BY 

AN  EYE  WITNESS. 

BY  THE 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  LL.D., 

Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Ilolly  Springs,  Mississippi. 

AUTHOR  OF 

“The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  and 
“ The  PiUar  of  Fire." 

Handsomely  Illustrated,  and  bound  in  one  large  12mo 
volume  of  603  pages.  Price  $1  25. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHIADELFHIA. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  Book  and  21  cents  ad- 
ditional for  Postage,  a copy  of  the  Book,  together  with  a 
handsome  present,  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100,  will  be 
sent,  free  of  expense,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  a Complete  Classified  Catalogue 

of  Books  which  contains  a full  description  of  over  16,000 
vols.,  comprising  the  writings  of  all  the  popular  and 
standard  authors  of  the  age.  g 

This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Select  your  Hooks,  enclose  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey required,  and  one  trial  will  satisfy  you  that  the  best 
place  in  the  country  to  purchase  books  is  at  the  Head 
Quarters  of* 

GEO.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

Originator  of  thr  Gift-Book  Business, 
And  Proprietor  of  the  largest 

Gift-Book  Establishment  in  the  Country, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooma 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  Riiited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


CARD. 

A.  & G.  A.  Arnoux, 

So  long  and  reputably  known  as  Fashionable  Tailors, 
beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have  added  a 
department  for  Boys'  Clothing  to  their  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  finest  and  newest  styles  of  goods  will  be 
kept  This  will  enable  onr  customers  to  obtain  all  tlie 
goods  they  may  bo  in  need  of  for  themselves  and  the 
male  part  of  their  families  at  our  house. 

521  Broadway, 

Under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


Cataract  Washing-Machine. 

CLOTHING,  TIME,  and  LABOR  SAVED  — by  the 
best  WASHING  MACHINE  ever  invented,  and 
the  only  one  that  operates  by  the  action  of  the  water 
without  rudbing,  and  without  wearing  out  clothing. 
Prices,  $12,  $14,  and  $16.  Wholesale  Depot,  No.  54 
Beckman  Street,  New  York.  Rights  for  sale. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT. 


"\rERY  FUNNY.  Send  a Red  Stamp  for 

V Specimen  “COMIC  MONTHLY”  (75  cents  per 
year,  to  J.  C.  HANEY,  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Public  Speakers  and  Vocalists. 

A Noted  Clergyman  and  public  lecturer  says  of 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches:  “In  all' my  lecturing 
tours,  I put  Troches  into  my  carpet  bag  as  regularly  as 
I do  lectures  or  linen."  Public  speakers,  vocalists,  and 
all  others  who  exercise  the  voice,  should  never  fail  of 
using  these  Troches.  They  surpass  all  other  prepara- 
tions in  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice,  removing 
hoarseness,  allaying  irritation  of  the  throat,  and  as  a 
cougli  remedy  are  pre-eminently  the  best. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

A New  Edition  now  Ready  of 

Lord  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan. 

Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and 
Japan,  in  the  Years  1857,  ’58,  ’59.  By  Laurence  Ol- 
iruANT,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  Author 
of  the  “ Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,”  &c..  Ac. 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  75;  Half  Calf,  $3  75. 

CHARLES  FRODSHAM  WATCHES. 


TIFFANY  & CO., 

550  Broadway,  New  York, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 

their  patrons  and  the  public  to  an  arrangement  re- 
cently perfected,  by  which,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
WILLARD  <5i  SON,  of  Boston,  they  have  added  the 

Exclusive  Sale  of  the  Charles  Frodsham 
Watch 

to  the  Specialities  of  their  Establishment 
To  every  one  who  finds  either  a luxury  or  necessity  in 
accurate  time  keeping,  this  most  accurate  and  durable 
of  time  keepers  presents  decisive  claims.  Combining 
the  results  of  a long-studied  application  of  science  and 
of  a superlatively  fine  finish,  its  excellence  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unique  awards  of 
The  Gold  Medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Grand  Medal  of  Honor  (the  only  award)  at 
tiie  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S55. 

And  by  Frizes  from  the  British  Government 
amounting  to  over  $15,000. 


In  recommending  it  to  their  Patrons,  TIFFANY  & 
CO.,  after  a very  long  and  general  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  the  best  fabricants,  and  having  tested  Mr. 
Frodsham's  work  by  trials  of  extraordinary  severity,  are 
confident  in  asserting  its  superiority  in  every  desirable 
respect,  over  any  watch  that  has  ever  come  under  their 
inspection.  For  outside  proof  of  its  performance  they  are 
authorized  to  refer  to  the  undersigned  gentlemen  who 
have  purchased  the  Watch  from  them : 


J.  J.  Astor,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
W.  T.  Blodgett,  “ 

F.  L.  Vultee, 

W.  H.  Bulkley, 

Jno.  T.  Agnew, 

Wm,  Mason, 

II.  M.  Stevens, 

Jno.  J.  Herrick, 

A.  B.  Sands, 

Joseph  Allen, 

Aug.  Fleming, 

I.  M.  Singer, 

A.  M.  L.  Agnew, 

R.  M.  Ksteves, 

T.  P.  Grinnell, 


Chas.  Francis,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Gunther,  “ 

J.  II.  Wainright,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Judson,  “ 

J.  M.  Macias, 

JohnN.  Genin,  “ 

R.  W.  Lowber,  “ 

J.  A.  Robinson,  “ 

E.  C.  Moore,  “ 

S.  B.  Warren,  Jr.,  Troy. 

C.  II.  McCormick,  Chicago. 
S.  H.  Alden,  Albany. 

Ben.  IIolliday,San  Francisco 
J.  S.  Holbrook,  L.  I. 


(From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.) 

“Round  Hill. — We  freely,  and  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  who  have  ever  visited  this  charming  spot, 
commend  it  as  a delightful  place  of  sojourn.  The  scene- 
ry is  of  unrivalled  beauty.  Valley,  hill  and  river,  give 
it  inexhaustible  variety,  which  have  been  embellished 
by  tasteful  cultivation.  There  are  numerous  delightful 
drives  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Hotel  is  well  kept,  con- 
taining every  accommodation  for  guests,  as  well  for  their 
comfort  as  amusement"  See  Circular  sent  gratis. 

Address  Rouud  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

Established  in 
ormerly  Dubois 
t,  and  Dubris, 
Chambers,  Bi- 
sk, corner  of  8th 
th  Avenue,  op- 
3 Peter  Cooper 
New  York. 

Improved  Over-strung-,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

N.  B. — Send  for  a Circular,  with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities,  he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  liouso 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

For  Circulars,  address 

GEO.  F.  TUTTLE, 

No.  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


To  Agents, 

OR  TO  CLERGYMEN. 

As  the  subscriber  is  now  enabled  to  fill  all  orders  for 
the  Engraving  of 

Peale’s  Court  of  Beath? 

he  will  send  an  outline  and  description,  with,  also,  the 
new  terms  to  Agents,  to  any  one  who  will  inclose  him  a 
three-ccnt  postage-stamp  to  prepay  postage.  For  1 copy, 
$1  and  4 letter-stamps,  or  5 copies  for  $4,  without  stamps. 
Address  G.  Q.  COLTON, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York;  Box  No.  8,391  P.  O. 


ASTHMA. 


For  the  INSTANT  RELIEF 
and  PERMANENT  CURE 


of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDT’S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


(Hi  1 per  year.  Agents  wanted.  Send 

tfp  X JL  UU  stamp  to  Excelsior  Agency,  N.  Y.  City. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia, 

To  which  we  call  the  attention  of  Country  Druggists 
and  the  Public  generally.  Put  up  carefully  in  the  form 
of  Powder,  to  keep  in  any  climate.  For  sale  by  all 
Wholesale  Druggists. 

Manufactory  193  Spring  Street.  New  York. 

THE 

LADIES’  READY-MADE  LINEN  STORE, 

987  Broadway,  near  26th  Street 
Ladies’  Undergarments  “ONLY." 

Out  of  Town  Orders  promptly  filled  by  Express. 
Circulars  of  Prices  and  Particulars  by  mail  if  re- 
quested^  _ 

5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  4 new  inventions.  Agents  have  made  over  $25,000 
on  one, — better  than  all  other  similar  agencies.  Send 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Derby  A Jackson 

Have  removed  to  No.  498  Broadway, 
nearly  opposite  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

Milburn’s  Pioneers,  Preachers,  and  People  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, $1  25. 

Hood's  Complete  Poetical  Works.  3 vols.,  $3  75. 
Young’s  American  Statesman.  New  Edition.  Octavo, 
$3  50. 

Private  Memoirs  of  Washington,  by  Custis,  $2  50. 
Wild  Sports  in  the  South.  Illustrated,  $1  25. 

Our  Bible-Class  and  the  Good  that  came  of  it,  $1  00. 

DERBY  It  JACKSON, 

49S  Broadway,  New  York. 
Copies  of  above,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

DYSPEPSIA,  SCROFULA,  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 
Affections  of  the  Skin. 
Headache. 

Why  is  Iron  beneficial  in  disease  ? 

Why  is  it  efficacious  in  so  many  diseases  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature  ? 

Why  is  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUP,"  or  Protected  Solution 
ef  Protoxide  of  Iron  combined,  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicinal preparation  of  iron  ? 

Since  the  remarkable  cures  effected  through  the  Agen- 
cy of  the  "PERUVIAN  SYRUF’  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  above  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting 
it.  They  are  fully  answered  in  a pamphlet  on  the  “ Im- 
portance of  Iron  in  the  Blood,"  which  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. The  pamphlet  contains  also  numerous  certif- 
icates of  remarkable  cures  from  the  following  well-known 
physicians,  clergymen  and  others : 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Rev.  John  W.  Olmstead, 

Rev.  Warren  Burton,  Lewis  Johnson,  M.D., 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  Roswell  Kinney,  M.D., 

Rev.  Aug.  R.  Pope,  S.  II.  Kendall,  M.D., 

Rev.  Gordon  Robins,  W.  R.  Chisholm,  M.D., 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Francis  Dana,  M.D., 

Rev.  Thos.  Whittemore,  Jeremiah  Stone,  M.D., 

Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,  M.D., 
Rev.  M.  P.  Webster,  Marcelino  Arando,  M.D., 

Rev.  Abm.  Jackson,  Abraham  Wendell,  M.D., 

Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr.,  II.  E.  Kinney,  M.D., 

Rev.  Henry  Upliara,  Jose  d’Espinar,  M.D. 

Pamphlets  had  on  application  to  the  agents,  or  to 
N.  L.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  in  the  United  States. 

Sold  wholesale  and  Retail  by 

HARRIS  &.  CO.,  429  Broadway. 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &c.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO„ 

No.  48  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 


Fowler  & Wells, 

Phrenologists  and  Publishers, 

No.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tin  Practical  uses  ov  Piirknoloqy  are : First , To 
teach  how  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  system  into  harmo- 
nious and  well-directed  action.  Second , To  understand 
the  function  and  uses  of  each  separate  organ.  Third , To 
enable  us  to  govern  and  educate  each  faculty  and  each 
propensity,  increasing  the  power  of  some  and  properly 
directing  others.  And,  Fourth,  By  combining  these  les- 
sons, it  enables  us  to  “ know  ourselves,”  and  to  account 
readily  for  each  motive,  thoui/ht,  and  act,  on  Scientific 
Principles.  And,  furthermore,  it  enables  us  to  indi- 
cate, with  great  exactness  in  writing,  the  Profession , 
Occupation,  or  “ Calling " in  Life,  in  which  each  person 
may  Best  Suocxed,  and  in  which  he  may  become  most 
sseful  and  happy. 

[Ds  not  fail  to  have  a full  written  description  when 
ysu  can.  It  will  serve  your  highest  interests,  as  a prac- 
tical guide  through  life.j 


HALL’S  MAY  JOURNAL.  OF  HEALTH, 

No.  42  Irving  Place,  New  York.  Public  Schools ; 
Cold-water  Bathing-  Poisonous  Rooms;  Infants  and 
Air ; Gymnasiums ; Pure  Milk,  and  where  had ; A Pan- 
acea; Early  Breakfast;  Growing  Old  Happily;  Spring 
Dresses,  &c.  $1  a year. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations, 

This  work  will  bo  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
Riven.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
n une  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  as 

^ fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  no  humbug. 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  R.  I. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
r?ceJvcd-  rca<1  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCII,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
^ung.  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
wealth  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Weart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Prico  36  cents, 
•ay  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  Stats,  county, 
•own,  and  postoffice. 

Digitized  by 


HARPER  &,  BROTHERS, 

327  to  335  PEARL  STREET  (FRANKLIN  SQUARE), 

Have  Just  Published : 

I. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

A NOVEL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“ADAM  BEDE”  AND  “SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.” 

Library  Edition,  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

II. 

THE  LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

By  J.  W.  SHE  AH  AN. 

With  Portrait.  One  vol.,  500  pages,  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


{Tjp  The  above  Works  sent  by  Mail,  postage  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


.•  The  Private 

Correspondence  of 
ALEX.  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

One  vol.  12mo,  muslin.  Price,  $1  25. 

“ Full  of  anecdote,  gossip,  and  scandal.  A book  cre- 
ating a profound  sensation  in  Europe." 

RUDD  & CARLETON,  Publishers, 

130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


Chickering  & Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Wareroomms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin's superior  Melodeona  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent. 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds , Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsg,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs , Incipient 
Consumption,  <kc.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOCK  AUCTION.  Ossawattomie 

Sold.  A mock  heroic  poem.  With  portraits  and 
tableaux,  illustrative  of  the  characters  and  actions  of  the 
world-renowned  order  of  Peter  Funks.  Published  by  J. 
W.  RANDOLPH,  Richmond,  Va.  Price  75  cents. 

Also  for  sale  by  Cashings  & Bailey,  Baltimore ; E.  II. 
Butler  & Co.,  Philadelphia;  Sheldon  & Co.,  New  York; 
and  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  & Co.,  Boston. 

“ This  is  a poetical  work  of  superior  genius,  sparkling 
on  every  page  with  the  keenest  satire.  The  versification 
is  precisely  that  of  Butler’s  Hndibras,  and  the  plan  is  the 
same.” — Richmond  Christian  Advocate. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

An  Entibb  New  Style. 

Designed  for  all  manufacturing  purposes,  noiseless  in 
its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of  every  kind  of 
work.  It  is  tlie  best  machine  ever  produced.  Price 
only  $110. 

Family  Sewing  Machines,  of  new  styles,  at  $75  and  $50. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  453  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Best  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

DR.  FOOTE’S 
CREME  DE  MAGNOLIA. 

Because  it  will  not  dry  or  injure  the  hair.  Because  it 
will  not  rub  off  and  soil  your  bonnet,  clothing,  or  fur- 
niture. Because  it  will  not  turn  rancid  after  being  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  Because  it  imparts  a beautiful  lustre, 
makes  the  hair  dark,  soft,  smooth  and  glossy,  and  re- 
moves dandruff.  Sold  by  the  Druggists.  Wholesale 
Depot,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


(&CA  DAY  GUARANTEED.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address  J.  WILHELM 
& Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


"if 


CURES 

NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM! 

The  Thousands  who  suffer  torture  from  these  terrible 


RALGIA  KING,  the  only  known  Medicine  that  will  per- 
manently eradicate  all  traces  of  the  disease  from  the  sys- 
tem. Waste  not  your  time  and  money  on  outward  appli- 
cations. Liniments  and  Oils  only  temporise,  and  are  of 
doubtful  efficacy.  An  internal  remedy  is  required,  one 
that  will  reach  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The  NEU- 
RALGIA KING  is  the  name  of  the  article  which  has 
this  power.  Price  One  Dollar  a bottle,  or  6 for  $5  00. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK,  General  Agents,  New  York. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet's  Infallible  Linimeut  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  hone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Sprains,  Bruises,  &c., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

Morgan  & Allen,  Gen'l  Agents,  40  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“ TREFELIO"  Cures  all  Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO”  Softens  the  Skin. 

“ TREFELIO"  Beautifies  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Eradicates  Humors, 

“ TREFELIO"  50  cents  a bottle. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  48  Broadway,  General  Agents. 
Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 


Spring  Fashions. 

RICH  BLACK  SILK  MANTLES. 

DEEP  SILK  SACQUES. 
STRIPED  CLOTH  BURNOUS  TOR  SPRING. 
An  elegant  variety. 

JOHN  J.  BENSON, 

310  Canal  Street,  New  York,  opposite  Mercer. 


TVTICROSCOPBS.  magnifying  500  times. 

1VJL  Four  of  different  powers.  Mailed  I 


.....  d for  $100. 

O.  B.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE.— 

Now  is  the  time  to  use 

Sand’s  Sarsaparilla. 

It  will  strengthen  the  system  against  the  coming  warm 
weather,  and  prevent  unsightly  pimples  and  blotches 
upon  the  skin. 


THE  FOLLOWING  GEMS  FROM 

W.  V.  WALLACES  new  Opera,  Lurline , are 
just  published  by  William  Ilall  & Son,  543  Broadway, 


BARCAROLLE.  Our  barque  in  moonlight  beaming. 
40  cents. 

ROMANCE,  THE  SPELL.  Flow  on,  flow  on  silver 
Rhine.  50  cents. 

ROMANCE.  The  Night  Winds.  75  cents. 
BALLAD.  Home  of  my  heart  50  cents. 

DO.  Gentle  Troubadour.  40  cents, 

DO.  A Father’s  Love.  40  cents. 

DRINKING  SONG.  As  in  the  Cup  the  head  flies  up. 
50  ceDts. 

REOT.  and  ARIA.  Sweet  Form  that  on  my  dreamy 
gaze.  50  cents. 

BRINDISI.  Take  this  Cup  of  sparkling  Wine.  25c. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  market  prices. 


Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  hills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “ call,”  at 

74  Broadway. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

J.  won't  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  gvow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  Injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  poH  free,  to-  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  People’s  Great  Book. 
EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 


COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAB, 

Equally  adapted  to  all  the  States,— its  matter  entire It 
reliable,  and  easily  understood,  and  decidedly  the  I ts. 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Every  Merchant  wants  it. 

Every  Manufacturer  wants  it. 

Every  Mechanic  wants  it. 

Every  Professional  Man  wants  it. 

Every  Bank  Officer  wants  it. 

Every  Bill  and  Note  Broker  wants  it 
Every  Creditor  wants  it. 

Every  Debtor  wants  it. 

Every  Insolvent  wants  it 
Every  Inventor  wants  it. 

Every  Magistrate  wants  it 
Every  Lawyer  wants  it. 

Every  Law  Student  wants  it 
Every  Real  Estate  Owner  wants  It 
Every  Agent  wants  it. 

Every  Conveyancer  wants  it 
Every  Book-keeper  wants  it. 

Every  Collector  wants  it. 

Every  Politician  wants  it 
Every  Editor  wants  it. 

Every  Author  wants  it 
Every  Publisher  wants  it. 

Every  School  Teacher  wants  it 
Every  Clergyman  wants  it 
Every  Builder  wants  it. 

Every  Ship  Owner  wants  it. 

Every  Shipmaster  wants  it 
Every  Auctioneer  wants  it 
Every  Farmer  wants  it. 

Every  Landlord  wants  it. 

Every  Tenant  wants  it 
Every  Married  Woman  wants  it 
Every  Single  Woman  wants  it 
Every  Widow  wants  it 
Every  Master  wants  it. 

Every  Apprentice  wants  it 
Every  Steamboat  Company  wants  it 
Every  Railroad  Company  wants  it 
Every  Express  Company  wants  it 
Every  Insurance  Company  wants  it 
Every  Guardian  wants  it. 

Every  Minor  wants  it 
Every  Hotel-keeper  wants  it. 

Every  Administrator  wants  it 
Every  Executor  wants  it. 

Every  Arbitrator  wants  it 
Every  Government  Officer  wants  it 
Every  Petitioner  wants  it 
Every  Citizen  wants  it 
Every  Alien  wants  it. 

Everybody  everywhere  wants 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS. 

It  contains  plain  and  simple  instructions  to  Everybody 
for  transacting  their  business  according  to  law,  with  le- 
gal forms,  for  drawing  the  various  necessary  papers  con- 
nected therewith,  together  with  the  laws  of  all  the  States, 
for  Collection  of  Debts,  Property  Exempt  from  Execu- 
tion, Mechanics’  Liens,  Execution  of  Deeds  and  Mort- 
gages, Rights  of  Married  Women,  Dower,  Usury,  Wills, 
&c. 

It  will  bo  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $1  00,  or  in  law  style,  $1  25.  For 
single  copies,  or  for  the  book  by  hundreds,  or  by  thou- 
sands, apply  to,  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED. 

A FEMALE  AGENT  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND 
Town  in  the  United  States,  to  sell  a patent  articlo 
required  by  every  woman.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  $20,  and  furnish  good  reference.  Those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Female  Diseases 
preferred.  Such  persons  will  find  this  a profitable  un- 
dertaking. 

Apply  te  HALSEY  & KINO, 

16S  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wm.  Simmons’  Millinery  Booms, 

637  Broadway. 


Every  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


Close  of  the  Tenth  Year  and  Twentieth 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 CO 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Strc- 
soribbbs. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  "Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  nARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year j 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
oi  Twf.ntv-fivk  Subscribers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Tkbms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


II  fa4*-oyLt<iOS 
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Pioneer 


Broad- 


Store, 


THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED 
GIFT  BOOK  HOUSE. 
1860. 

RARE  INDUCEMENTS 


BOOK  PURCHASERS. 

A GIFT  with  every  BOOK,  worth  fr< 
50  cents  to  $100. 


D.  W.  Evans  & Company, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  GIFT  BOOKSELLERS, 


Would  renew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  un- 
rivaled Inducements. 

A REVISED  CATALOGUE 
Will  be  MAILED  FREE, 

on  aitlication. 

Containing  a complete  and  classified  list  of  American 
and  Foreign  Literature.  A concise  description  of  each 
work,  and  the  price  annexed  in  plain  figures,  so  that  all 
our  patrons  may  assure  themselves  of  the  fact,  that  our 
books  are  furnished  at  the  regular  rates.  This  catalogue 
also  contains  a full  explanation  of  (lie  business,  and  a de. 
scriptive  list  of  the  more  valuable  and  useful  presents, 
that  are  freely  distributed  among  our  patrons,  consisting 
of  every  conceivable  article  of  value,  ornament,  and  in- 
dispensable use. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  tho 

Central  Location 

of  our  establishment,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  centre  of 
trade, 

New  York  City; 

Commanding  the  most  expeditious  and  direct  avenues 
of  transportation,  we  are  enabled  to  fill  orders  from  every 
section  of  the  country  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

Those  who  would  avoid  delay  in  the  transhipment  of 
goods,  aro  respectfully  Invited  to  give  us  their  patronage, 
as  we  feel  assured  that 

ONE  TRIAL 

will  prove  our  capabilities  and  inducements  superior  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  book  purchasers  generally. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  section  of  the  country  to  engage  in  the  sale 
of  our  books,  to  whom  liberal  inducements  aro  offered. 
Book  agents,  and  those  desiring  to  become  so,  are  in- 
vited to  examine  our  terms  before  making  their  engage- 
ments elsewhere. 

ANY  ONE 

May  become  an  agent,  by  sending  for  their  friends,  or 
acquaintances,  and  arc  entitled  to  a liberal  commission 
for  their  trouble. 

TAKE  NOTICE, 

That  our  catalogues  are  mailed  free  to  any  address  on 
application,  containing  full  particulars  of  our  business. 

Address  D.  W.  EVANS  & CO., 
Publishers  and  Gift  Booksellers, 

No.  677  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A DRAWN  BATTLE,  a l’Anglaise. 


SUPPORTER 


HERNIA  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES  CURED. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particulars  sent 
free  to  any  one  by  addressing  BARNES  & PARK,  Gen- 
eral  Agents,  Nos.  13  and  15  Park  Row.  New  York. 


Prof.  Mitchel’s  New  Book. 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL 


Popular  Astronomy. 


O.  M.  MITOHEL,  LL.D., 

Director  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Dudley  Observatories. 

1 vol.  12mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1  25. 

This  work,  undertaken  by  the  author,  not  for  the  use 
of  persons  already  familiar  with  the  general  principles 
and  facts  of  astronomy,  but  for 

Popular  Reading 
by  the  multitude,  including  the 
Family  Circle,  both  Old  and  Young, 

has  been  so  successfully  accomplished,  and  so  signally 
vindicates  the  possibility  of  simplifying  and  populariz- 
ing an  abstruse  science,  that 

SCARCELY  ANY  INTELLIGENT  READER,  WHO 
HAS  GONE  THROUGH  A SINGLE  CHAP- 
TER, WILL  BE  SATISFIED  UNTIL 
HE  HAS  FINISHED  T1IE 
WHOLE  BOOK. 

The  publishers,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  conviction,  that  the  work  is 
SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON 
ASTRONOMY  WHICH  HAS  EVER  BEEN 
OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  EITHER 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OR  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  ONE  DOLLAR  AND 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  & MASON, 

PUBLISHERS, 

No.  61  Walker  Street,  New  York. 


And  unfailing  Cnrc  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin, 

Salt  Rheum, 
Scurvy, 

Summer  Complaints, 
Dysentery,  and  all 


The  Night  Superintendent  of  Bellevue  Hospital  enjoying  himself  after  a late  Dinner. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ft  L Great  Home  Luxury. 

S^W^-3  Mrs*  s-  A-  ALLENS 
i==lpr  Zylobalsamum,  or 
' - \ ^ World’s  Hair  Dressing. 

: ~ The  most  delightful  prepara- 

~v//i  t‘ovl  f°r  l*,e  toilet,  f°r  dressing, 

beautifying,  and  preserving  the 

It  cleanses  the  hair  and  scalp, 
and  always  produces  the  softness,  silkiness,  and  natural 
gloss  so  requisite  to  the  human  hair.  Price,  in  largo 
bottles,  37  cents.  And  if  your  hair  is  gray  or  thin,  use 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen’s 
World’s  Hair  Restorer. 

It  is  not  a dye,  and  does  not  stain  or  soil. 

It  will  restore  gray  hair  to  its  natural  color. 

It  will  cure  all  diseases  of  the  scalp. 

It  will  cause  hair  to  grow  on  haUl  places. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle. 

Wo  annex  a few  of  tho  great  number  of  clergymen's 
names  whose  testimonials  will  be  found  in  our  circular : 
Rev.  C.  A.  Buckbee,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cutter,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Jas.  McKee,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Fairchild,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  J.  West,  No.  0 Washington  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Depot  No.  355  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 


Silk,  Alpaca,  and  Gingham  Ui 


FOX’S  PARAGON 


Impurities  of  the  Blood. 


frames. 


Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  tlint  which  lias 
AMES  R.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 


387  Broadway, 
CHAS.  E.  SMITH  & CO. 
Manuf acturcrs. 

Dealers  supplied. 


No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  for  sale  by  every  Druggist  throughout  tho 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels, 
hrec-ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced 
rices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  C9  Bowery. 


Eleg'ant  New  Picture. 

“THE  BAREFOOT  BOY.” 

From  "Whittier. 

Painted  by  C.  Swain,  and  drawn  on  Stono  by 
Grozelier. 

Printed  with  delicate  Pearl  Tints. 

Proofs  now  ready  at  all  Print  Stores  for  One  Dollar,  i 
Bent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  Publishers. 

J.  E.  TILTON  & OO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

J.  E.  T.  & Co.  are  publishers,  in  tho  same  style 
above,  of  a facsimile  copy  of  Guido’s  celebrated  pai 
iug,  BEATRICE  CENOI.  Mr.  Hawthorne  speaks  o 
iu_  his  new  book.  It  is  said  to  be  a perfect  copy  of  I 
original,  being  drawn  from  a photograph  by  Grozclie 
Price  One  Dollar,  post-paid. 


80,000  SOLI)  in  four  MONTHS. 

Metropolitan  Hotel  Recipes, 

For  Cooking,  Making  Pastry,  Preserves,  Creams,  &c. 

“For  a valuable  consideration,  we  liavo  furnished  to 
J.  R.  Stafford,  Practical  Chemist,  ONE  HUNDRED 
OF  OUR  CHOICEST  RECIPES,  the  same  being  in 
constant  use  in  our  Hotel. 

SIMEON  LELAND  & CO., 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway,  New  York." 
The  above  valuable  recipes  have  been  added  to  J.  R. 
Stafford’s  Family  Receipt  Book,  which  now  contains 
more  important  information  and  at  less  price,  than  any 
book  of  similar  kind  ever  published.  Every  Housekeeper 
should  send  at  once  for  a copy.  Agents  of  either  sex 
wanted  in  every  county.  The  book  sent  free  by  mail , 
for  12  cents  in  money  or  stamps. 

Address,  J.  It.  STAFFORD.  Practical  Cubmist, 
442  Broadway, 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicou 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  ss peril 
duce  a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  wi 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  ca.1 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pr< 
lapsus  Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Worn! 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  hi 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  N 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphle 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratu 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  ever 
. J . i...  ...  omitimiK  of  an  iimtatioi 


Will  he  offered  during  this  week, 

Bv  MILLER  & GRANT,  No.  703  Broadway, 

CHANTILLY  POINTS  (rich),  for g 

CHANTILLY  VAILS  (real  centres),  for 

lackjLaH Flounce?,  Application  Laces,  Collars,  Ac 


Plantation  Mill  and  t U 

ANTI-FRICTIOl 

ever  invented,  may  be  seen  £ 
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’rice 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tlie  Year  1S60,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


lution  approving  that  measure.  This  refusal  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
breach  between  himself  and  President  Jackson  and  the  Democratic  party,  and  finally  to  his  co- 
operation with  the  Whigs.  This  change  of  party  relations  was  much  accelerated  by  his  election 
to  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1834. 

In  June  of  that  year  Mr.  Stevenson  resigned  the  chair  upon  being  nominated  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  in  opposition  to  James  K.  Polk,  after- 
ward President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Administration  and  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bell  was  supported  by  the  Whigs  and  a portion  of  the  Democratic'partv 
who  were  opposed  to  the  intended  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  successor  to  General 
Jackson.  The  principal  ground  of  Mr.  Bell’s  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  his  strtmg  disap- 
proval of  the  system  of  removals  from  subordinate  offices  for  political  reasons — a system  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  zealously  promoted  in  the  party  conflicts  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and 
which,  it  was  supposed,  ho  intended  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  final  separation  between  Mr.  Bell  and  General  Jackson  took  place 
in  1835,  when  Mr.  Bell  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Judge  White  for  the  Presidency,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  opposition  in  Tennessee  to  General 
Jackson’s  Administration,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  his  personal  and  political  influence 
could  not  fail  to  subdue  the  opposition  raised  by  Judge  White  and  his  friends.  The  whole  force 
of  the  Administration  was  exerted  to  this  end.  Judge  White  carried  the  State  by  a large  ma- 
jority, and  Mr.  Bell  was  re-elected  to  Congress.  An  impulse  was  given  to  the  political  charac- 
ter of  Tennessee,  which  arrayed  it  in  opposition  to  the  Democracy  during  the  four  succeeding  Pres- 
idential elections,  1840-’44-’48-’52. 

When  the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
agitated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1836,  Mr.  Bell  alone,  of  the  Tennessee  delegation, 
favored  their  reception.  Subsequently,  in  1838,  when  Atherton’s  resolutions  were  introduced, 
proposing  to  receive  and  lay  these  petitions  on  the  table,  he  maintained  his  consistency  by 
voting  in  the  negative. 

General  Harrison,  when  elected  President,  invited  Mr.  Bell  to  enter  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  War,  a position  which  he  resigned  after  Mr.  Tyler  became  President.  He  was  then  tendered 
a seat  in  the  Senate,  but  declined  in  favor  of  Mr.  Foster.  In  1847  he  was  elected,  and  in  1853 
re-elected,  a United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee  ; and  his  course  in  favor  of  the  Compromise 
Measures,  the  internal  improvement  bills,  the  increase  of  our  steam-navy,  a Pacific  railread, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  other  similar  measures,  was  as  marked  as  was’his  opposition  to  the 


HON.  JOHN  BELL,  OF  TENNESSEE,  “UNION”  CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT, 

[Photographed  by  Hughes,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.] 


THE  UNION  CANDIDATES. 

The  Party  “of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,”  which  met  at  Baltimore  on  9th  Maj’,  organ- 
ized without  difficulty,  and  on  the  second  ballot  nominated  for  President  Hon.  John  Bell,  of 
Tennessee.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  was  subsequently  nominated  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident. We  give  herewith  portraits  of  both  candidates. 

HON.  JOHN  BELL,  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Hon.  John  Bell  was  born  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1797,  and  passed 
his  early  days  among  the  honest  and  sagacious  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Entering  Cumberland  College,  afterward  the  Nashville  University,  young  Bell  graduated  in 
1816,  and  two  years  afterward  had  mastered  his  legal  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Es- 
tablishing himself  at  Franklin,  Williamson  County,  lie  was  at  once  recognized  as  one  eminently 
well  qualified  to  represent  the  people ; and  in  1817,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
a State  Senator.  His  debut  was  brilliant ; but  he  declined  a re-election,  preferring  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1826  he  became  a candidate  for  Congress  against  Felix  Grundy,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  who  had  the  powerful  support  of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  against  John  Quincy  Adams.  Mr.  Bell  was  elected.  By  succes- 
sive elections  he  continued  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  fourteen  years. 

Ho  entered  Cort^ress  a warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  protective 
system,  against  which  he  made  a speech  in  1832.  Subsequent  investigations  and  reflection  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  opinions  on  that  subject.  He  was  opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  money 
by  the  general  Government  for  roads  and  canals  in  the  States,  except  in  the  case  of  some  great 
road  for  military  purposes,  like  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  improving  the 
great  rivers  and  lake  harbors.  With  all  his  apparent  admiration  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Bell  op- 
posed the  South  Carolina  doctrino  of  nullification,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  special  reference  to  the  questions  connected 
■with  that  subject  which  might  have  to  be  considered  and  reported  on.  For  ten  years  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

He  was  in  favor  of  a United  States  Bank,  though  he  voted  against  the  bill  for  its  recharter  in 
1832,  because,  as  it  is  alleged,  he  believed  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  at  that  time— four 
years  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  charter — merely  to  defeat  General  Jackson  in  the  ensuing 
Presidential  election,  an01|eeaaae4ts  -wai-afraid  the  President  would  veto  Hie  bill,  which  proved 
to  be  the  case.  Ho  probstefl  ngaui3£  lhe  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  refused  to  vote  for  a reso- 
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Since  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  has  re- 
filled at  his  home  in  Nashville,  -where  his  accom- 
plished wife  and  daughters  are  ever  ready  to  join 
him  in  extending  genuine  Tennessee  hospitality  tp 
their  numerous  friends. 

HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT,  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Everett,  tha  golden-mouthed  orator,  was 
born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1794.  The 
son  of  a New  England  clergyman,  he  was  educated 
with  the  care  which  such  a father  was  likely  to  be- 
stow on  his  son.  So  precocious  was  he,  that  at 
thirteen  he  matriculated  at  Harvard,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honors  four  years  later.  His  aptitude 
as  a linguist  was  so  notorious  that  the  ruling  pow- 
ers of  Harvard  College  kept  their  eye  on  him; 
and  soon  after  he  left  the  University,  before  he 
was  twenty-one,  he  was  offered  the  professorship 
of  Greek,  with  the  condition  that,  if  he  accepted 
it,  he  must  spend  some  years  in  European  travel, 
in  order  to  fit  himself  for  his  duties. 

In  1819  Mr.  Everett  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Greek ; and  shortly 
afterward,  the  editorship  of  the  North  American 
Review  falling  vacant,  he  assumed  charge  of  that 
iournal,  and  raised  it  to  a high  rank  in  literature. 

In  1824,  when  Mr.  Everett  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  began,  simultaneously,  his  career  as  a poli- 
;ician  and  as  an  orator.  An  oration  which  he  de- 
livered in  presence  of  the  venerable  Lafayette  in 
chat  year  attracted  universal  attention  to  his  ex- 
traordinary powers ; and  from  that  time  forth  he 
oecame  one  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  country. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from 
Middlesex..  In  the  House  he  was  chiefly  noted 
for  his  industrious  habits  and  vast  learning.  He 
was  an  invaluable  man  on  committees.  On  all 
debates  of  importance  his  voice  was  heard ; but  he 
never  sought  to  make  speeches  for  the  sake  of  hear- 
ing his  own  voice.  What  he  said  was  brief  and  to 
the  point.  Strangers,  especially  from  New  En- 
gland, frequently  thronged  the  House  when  he 
was  to  speak,  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  a grand 
oration ; but  they  were  generally  disappointed. 
Mr.  Everett  never  made  a show  of  oratory  in  the 
House. 

After  ten  years  arduous  labor  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Everett  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
which  office  he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  for  four  consecutive  years.  In 
1839  he  was  again  a candidate,  but  was  defeated 
by  one  vote  out  of  over  100,000  cast.  This  defeat 
happily  left  him  free  to  accept  the  mission  to  En- 
gland, which  was  tendered  him  by  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Harrison  in  1841. 

He  was  absent  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
won  golden  opinions  from  persons  of  every  class  in 
England.  Few  American  statesmen  stand  as  high 
as  Edward  Everett  in  the  British  judgment  at  the 
present  time.  He  was  described  by  an  English- 
man as  a man  firm  and  unbending  as  a rock  on  im- 
portant questions,  yet  so  conciliatory  as  to  lead  ev- 
ery one  to  suppose  that  he  was  ready  to  yield  ev- 
ery point  in  dispute  : keen  and  close  in  argument, 
“stuffed  full  of  facts,”  and  “as  obstinate  a Yan- 
kee as  you  could  meet  with  in  a month’s  journey 
in.  New  England.” 

On  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  assumed 
the  Presidentship  of  his  old  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. A fortunate  marriage  had  happily  placed 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  daily  labor  for  a live- 
lihood. He  was  enabled  to  indulge  to  his  heart’s 
content  in  the  studies  which  were  dear  to  him,  and 
which  are  the  best  solace  of  life. 

Accident  disturbed  his  pleasing  labors.  He  was 
unexpectedly  called  to  fill  a leading  office  in  the 
Cabinet — the  Secretaryship  of  State.  He  aban- 
doned his  library,  and  betook  himself  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  official  life  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  he 
had  displayed  when  his  first  public  honors  burst 
upon  him.  His  most  important  public  act — his 
letter  on  the  Cuba  question — was  indited  and  pub- 
lished after  his  resignation  of  office ; but  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  gave  it  importance ; and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  without  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  England. 
A subsequent  brief  senatorial  career  justified  the 
expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  Mr. 
Everett.  He  played  the  part  of  a philosopher  and 
a sage,  and  held  himself  aloof  from  the  petty  squab- 
bles of  politicians. 

His  subsequent  career  has  been  tranquil.  lie 
has  appeared  in  public  as  an  orator  only.  His 
oration  on  Charity;  his  oration  on  Washington, 
the  profits  of  which  are  destined  for  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  and  which  has  done  more  for  that 
structure  than  all  the  private  contributions  of  the 
public  put  together ; his  oration  on  Astronomy  at 
the  opening  of  the  Albany  Geological  Hall,  in  Au- 
gust, 1856,  are  master-pieces  of  eloquence  which 
will  live  for  centuries  after  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  and  will  be  learned  by  boys  in 
schools  in  ages  far  hidden  in  the  future.  If  every 
one  who  has  been  charmed  by  Mr.  Everett’s  ora- 
tions votes  for  him,  he  ■will  probably  preside  over 
the  Senate  from  1861  to  1865. 
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OUR  DIRTY  LINEN  AIRED 
ABROAD. 

THE  dirty  linen  which  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  our  metropolitan  journals 
have  been  airing  in  Investigating  Committees 
and  leading  articles  has  at  length  attracted  at- 
tention abroad,  and  we  are  favored  with  a letter 
from  Lord  Macaulay,  a speech  from  Earl  Grey, 
and  several  articles  in  the  London  Times  on  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  The  authentic^  pfj  jEj<£d  Mdcajnlay’s 
assault  upon  American  institutions" is  dotfbtful ; 
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his  secretary  and  confidential  friend  assures  the 
public  that  the  great  historian  held  opinions  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  those  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Randall.  But  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Grey  and  Times  jeremiads  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Their  weight  and  authority  are  impaired, 
indeed,  by  the  circumstance  that  both  Earl  Grey 
and  the  Times  are  opposing  Lord  John  Russell’s 
new  Reform  Bill,  which,  being  democratic  in 
its  tendency,  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  any  ex- 
position of  the  evils  of  democracy.  Both  as- 
sailants are  interested,  and  hence  unreliable, 
witnesses.  But  let  that  pass.  Several  of  our 
own  journals,  more  or  less  influenced  by  party 
political  considerations,  are  disposed  to  admit 
the  truth  of  Earl  Grey’s  charges  against  this 
country ; it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  look  into 
them. 

Earl  Grey  says:  1.  That  “the  checks”  pro- 
vided by  “the  framers  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion” against  “the  dangers  of  an  unbalanced 
democracy”  have  been  “swept  away.”  How, 
when,  and  where?  Whatever  “checks”  the 
federal  Constitution  may  have  originally  c( 
tained  against  “the  dangers  of  an  unbalanced 
democracy”  it  contains  still ; for  it  has  never 
been  altered  since  the  days  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  The  Earl’s  knowledge  of  history  is 
at  fault. 

2.  He  adds,  that  “it  is  admitted  that  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  arc  absolutely  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  government.” 

This  is  the  mere  idle  rhodomontade  of  parti- 
san presses  and  partisan  speakers.  The  very 
contrary  is  the  truth.  The  ablest  and  most  en- 
lightened citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  our  political  parties,  and 
nowhere  else.  Where  will  you  find,  in  private 
life,  men  of  the  ability  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
James  Buchanan,  William  H.  Seward,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  James  Guthrie,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
John  J.  Crittenden,  and  the  other  political  lead- 
ers of  the  day  ? Is  it  in  letters  ? The  foremost 
historian  of  the  country  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  is  a political  leader ; Mr.  Everett  has 
not  declined  the  Baltimore  nomination;  Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  just  returned  from  the  Liverpool 
consulship ; Mr.  Bryant  is  a leader  of  the  Re- 
publicans. Is  it  in  law?  With  rare  excep- 
tions all  the  foremost  politicians  of  the  day  are 
also  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  country,  and 
have  abandoned  the  highest  prizes  at  the  l#ir 
for  the  nobler  rewards  of  statesmanship.  Great 
men  may  be  found,  doubtless,  in  the  ranks  of 
science  who  are  not  politicians ; but  who  would 
want  Agassiz,  or  Dr.  Carnoclian,  or  Professor 
Peirce  to  stultify  themselves — as  they  undoubt- 
edly would — by  attempting  a Congressional  ca- 
reer? With  the  exception  of  these  latter,  all 
the  commanding  minds  of  the  country  are  to  be 
found  in  one  or  other  of  our  political  parties ; 
and  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  ability  and 
enlightenment  are  a bar  to  political  influence, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not,  and 
never  was,  a country  in  which  able  and  enlight- 
ened men  were  so  sure  of  that  influence  as  they 
are  here. 

3.  Earl  Grey  charges  that  the  influence  of 
the  mob  on  our  politics  has  imparted  “an  un- 
scrupulous, overbearing  tone”  to  our  “dealings 
with  foreign  nations.”  This  is  mere  English 
perversion  of  fact.  The  truth  is,  that  no  first- 
class  nation  in  the  world  submits  to  as  much 
bullying  by  foreign  powers  as  the  United  States. 
Our  foreign  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  Congressmen  and  editors,  are  valiant 
enough  in  the  newspapers  and  at  Tammany 
Hall ; but  abroad,  and  in  their  dispatches,  they 
roar  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.  Look  at 
the  unparalleled  forbearance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Enlistment  dispute ; at  the  meek 
way  in  which  we  suffer  Prance  to  levy  differ- 
ential tolls  on  our  shipping ; at  the  long-suffer- 
ing patience  with  which  the  Sound  Dues  ques- 
tion was  negotiated ; at  the  humiliating  man- 
ner in  which  we  submit  to  Spanish  outrages ; 
at  the  cowardly  tolerance  of  Mexican  assaults 
upon  our  countrymen  ; at  the  whole  course 
of  American  diplomacy  for  the  past  twenty 
years;  and  let  any  honest  man  say  whether 
weak  and  conciliatory  are  not  more  fitting  epi- 
thets to  apply  to  it  than  unscrupulous  and  over- 
bearing ! Earl  Grey  betrays  himself  when  he 
adds  that,  but  for  England’s  forbearance  to  us — 
treating  us  as  “spoilt  children” — there  would 
have  been  war  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  before  this.  We  never  had  a dispute 
with  England  in  which  we  did  not  yield  some- 
thing of  what  our  people  deemed  their  fair 
rights  for  the  sake  of  peace.  We  always  have 
yielded,  and  always  will  yield — because  we  be- 
lieve that  yielding  is,  on  the  whole,  less  costly 
and  troublesome  than  fighting.  Earl  Grey’s  re- 
proach reminds  one  of  the  footpad  who  took  a 
gentleman’s  watch,  hat,  and  boots ; but,  on  his 
victim’s  pleading  that  he  could  not  walk  with- 
out boots,  restored  the  latter,  exclaiming  that 
lie  never  met  so  unconscionable  and  overbear- 
ing a fellow,  and  pray  what  would  he  want  to 
bully  him  out  of  next  ? 

4.  Earl  Grey  charges  that,  while  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  England  has  been  directed  toward 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  commerce,  ours 
“has  maintained  the  narrowest  system  of  ex- 
ploded protection.”  This,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  simply  not  true.  The  last  two  tariffs  have 
each  been  steps  toward  free  trade  ; and  no  man 


of  any  character  in  this  country  wishes  to  re- 
vive protective  duties.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  protection  never 
pressed  as  heavily  on  our  people  as  it  did  on  the 
pauper  laborers  of  England,  and  there  was  the 
less  necessity  to  bo  in  a hurry  to  change  our 
system. 

5.  Earl  Grey  complains  of  the  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  of  our  Congressional  proceedings. 
This  is  singularly  suggestive  of  the  remark  of 
the  exquisite  in  the  old  play,  who  was  shocked 
at  the  blood  and  dirt  which  defiled  the  clothes 
of  soldiers  in  battle,  and  inquired  why  fighting 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  a gentlemanly  way, 
so  that  a gentleman  could  go  into  battle  and  yet 
keep  his  hands  clean  and  not  soil  his  ruffles  ? 
It  is  very  easy  for  Englishmen  to  be  grandly  po- 
lite and  ceremonious  in  Parliament  when  they 
have  no  topics  under  discussion  more  exciting 
than  church  rates,  or  the  substitution  of  a £5 
for  a £10  franchise ; but  if  Parliament  had  a 
vital,  all-engrossing  theme  before  it  like  Ajneri- 
can  Slavery,  members  would  as  soon  forget  their 
good -breeding  as  our  Congressmen  do,  and 
squires  whose  whole  patrimony  was  at  stake 
would  be  as  violent  in  its  defense  as  Mr.  Barks- 
dale or  Governor  M‘Rae.  Let  a bill  bo  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Parliament  for  the  abo- 
lition of  primogeniture,  or  the  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  the  nobility,  and  then  let  us  look 
out  for  polite  discussion,  elegant  language, 
and  courteous  forbearance.  The  Congression- 
al Globe  contains  no  grosser  instances  of  coarse 
language  and  vulgar  abuse  than  are  to  be  found 
in  Hansard  on  every  occasion  when  the  public 
mind  in  England  has  been  profoundly  stirred. 
In  France,  during  the  last  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, there  was  an  average  of  two  or  three  duels 
every  morning,  growing  out  of  the  previous  day’s 
debate.  In  fact,  politeness  and  courtesy  are 
excellent  things ; but  it  is  mere  folly  to  expect 
to  find  them  in  debates  which  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  people  shall  be  robbed  of  their 
property  or  their  honor. 

6.  Earl  Grey  makes  a great  point  about  the 
corruption  which  pervades  our  politics.  The 
charge  is  well  founded.  Our  State  legislatures 
are  generally  very  corrupt.  There  are  corrupt 
men  in  Congress ; and  the  distribution  of  fed- 
eral patronage  is  on  a corrupt  principle.  There 
is  a vast  deal  of  corruption  in  our  electoral  busi- 
ness, which,  however,  is  mainly  due  to  our  be- 
ing blessed  with  a large  influx  of  countrymen 
of  Earl  Grey,  who  are  ignorant  and  unprinci- 
pled, and  are  equally  ready  to  sell  their  own  or 
to  prevent  the  polling  of  other  men’s  votes. 
But,  after  all,  in  this  matter  who  shall  throw 
the  first  stone  ? In  the  English  journal  in  which 
wc  find  the  report  of  Earl  Grey’s  speech  several 
columns  are  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  a case 
of  bribery  at  an  English  election  ; and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  votes  are  generally  even 
more  merchantable  throughout  Great  Britain 
than  here.  Not  many  years  since  a wealthy 
Englishman  wanted  to  get  into  Parliament  for 
a specific  purpose.  He  went  to  an  agent — the 
procuring  of  Parliamentary  seats  is  a regular 
business  in  England — paid  the  sum  demanded, 
and  was  duly  elected.  He  achieved  his  pur- 
pose ; but,  being  an  eccentric  man,  he  thought 
he  would  try  what  money  could  do.  The  bor- 
ough which  he  represented  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament.  When  a general  election  came 
on,  he  visited  his  Parliamentary  agents  and  in- 
quired the  price  of  securing  the  other  seat  in 
his  borough  for  a ticket- of -leave  man  — a 
discharged  convict  — who  had  annoyed  his 
neighborhood  by  getting  drunk  and  breaking 
windows.  A large  sum  was  mentioned — and 
paid ; and  the  ticket-of-leavo  man  took  his  seat 
in  the  House.  Shortly  after  the  organization 
this  eccentric  member  rose  to  resign  his  scat. 
He  said  that  he  felt  he  was  not  wanted  there. 
His  colleague — who  had  committed  burglary  a 
few  years  since,  had  been  transported,  restored 
to  his  home  on  a ticket  of  leave,  and  elevated 
to  a seat  in  that  House  at  a cost  of  £20,000 — 
was  quite  competent  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  his  constituency.  So  far  as  his  own  seat 
was  concerned,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  a 
chimpanzee  nominated  for  it,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  with  a sufficient  sum  of  money,  his 
efficient  Parliamentary  agents  would  have  him 
elected. 

This  story,  we  think,  will  fairly  balance  the 
gossip  about  corrupt  contracts  on  which  Earl 
Grey  dwells  with  so  much  unction;  and  we 
need  not  waste  time  in  referring  to  the  recent 
exposures  of  corruption  in  the  British  navy 
yards,  in  the  commissariat,  and  in  the  army. 
Earl  Grey  twitting  us  with  political  corruptions 
is  like  the  boa-constrictor  complaining  of  the 
voracity  of  the  tom-tit. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  great  evils  which  embarrass  the  working 
of  our  political  system.  Very  few  presses  have 
denounced  them  with  more  earnestness  than 
ourselves.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
inherent  in,  or  consequences  of,  that  system ; 
nor  can  we  see  any  other  which  offers  a fair 
prospect  of  their  alleviation.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  erect  a monarchy  or  an  oligarchy  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
change  would  afford  any  relief,  while  it  would 
certainly  entail  new  inconveniences  from  which 
we  are  now  free.  We  believe,  honestly,  that  in 
the  intelligent  masses  of  this  country  there  is 
a desire  and  a capacity  to  euro  the  more  flagrant 


abuses  of  our  political  affairs.  The  all-engross- 
ing Slavery  controversy  at  present  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  subject.  Were  that  settled — even 
for  a brief  period — the  work  of  reform  would  be 
commenced,  and  a very  few  simple  provisions 
of  law  and  administration  would  work  a great 
improvement.  We  do  not  believe  that  twenty- 
five  millions  of  educated  men  are  incapable  of 
self-government.  In  every  society  the  friends 
of  good  government  must  largely  outnumber 
the  advocates  of  that  which  is  bad  ; and  when 
people  learn  that  self-government  involves  a 
duty  as  well  as  a privilege,  the  rogues  will  nec- 
essarily be  swamped.  ’Tis  a mere  question  of 
time ; and  for  our  part,  despite  Earl  Grey,  we 
are  proud  to  say  that  we  do  not  despair  of  the 
Republic. 


BANK  THIEVES. 

The  Cashier  of  the  Union  Bank,  in  London, 
has  just  been  detected  in  a petty  defalcation  of 
$1,300,000.  The  Union  Bank  kept  its  account 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  as  our  New  York 
bankers  keep  their  account  with  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  or  the  Republic,  or  the  Metropoli- 
tan. The  Cashier  had  two  pass-books,  one  of 
which  went  to  the  Bank  of  England  daily,  and 
showed  the  true  balance  due  the  Union  Bank ; 
the  other  went  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Union 
Bank,  and  showed  just  the  balance  which  the 
Cashier  chose  to  leave.  By  skillfully  practicing 
sleight  of  hand  with  the  two  the  Cashier  was 
enabled  to  carry  on  a system  of  defalcation  for 
five  years,  to  run  through  the  storms  of  1857 
without  detection,  and  to  steal  and  to  lose  in 
stock  speculations  over  a million  and  a quarter 
of  money.  ’Tis,  we  believe,  the  greatest  defal- 
cation on  record. 

A wholesome  moral  may  be  drawn  from  it. 
Efficient  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
Bank  by  the  President  and  Directors  would 
have  brought  the  fraud  to  light  within  a month 
— before  the  bank  had  lost  any  money  worth 
mentioning.  Their  neglect  costs  tlio  bank 
$1,300,000.  Are  there  any  institutions  in  this 
country  which  arc  left  exclusively  to  the  man- 
agement of  cashiers,  and  whose  ruling  authori- 
ties are  content  with  a formal  appearance  of 
supervision  ? 

We  have  seen  a good  many  defalcations  in 
American  banks,  but  we  never  knew  of  any 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  foreseen  and 
guarded  against.  As  a general  rule,  in  this 
country,  defalcations  are  committed  by  clerks, 
tellers,  and  so  forth,  who  fall  into  extravagant 
habits,  speculate,  or  live  profusely,  and  natu- 
rally defray  their  expenses  out  of  the  moneys 
which  pass  through  their  hands.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  expenditures  of  these  defaulters 
have  been  for  months  or  years  a marvel  and  a 
puzzle  to  their  entire  acquaintance,  save  only 
the  officers  of  the  bank  which  they  were  rob- 
bing. It  almost  invariably  turns  up  on  their 
trial  that  every  body  foresaw  the  result  except 
the  parties  directly  interested  therein.  A little 
care  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  a reasona- 
ble watchfulness  over  their  habits  and  acquaint- 
ance, would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  saved 
all.  Had  the  President  of  the  plundered  bank 
taken  the  trouble  to  “keep  track”  of  the  de- 
faulter in  his  private  life  there  would  have  been 
no  defalcation. 

This  Union  Bank  case  is  different  in  charac- 
ter ; it  reminds  one  of  the  Schuyler  frauds.  The 
Cashier  had  been  many  years  in  the  bank,  was 
trusted,  and  was  respected  for  his  industry  and 
ability  as  a banker.  Having  won  this  trust  and 
respect,  he  was  held  to  be  above  suspicion — 
whence  the  catastrophe.  Bankers  should  learn 
from  the  event  that,  in  banking  business,  no  man 
should  be  so  implicitly  trusted  as  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  supervision.  Presidents  must  not  blind- 
ly trust  cashiers;  directors  must  not  blindly 
trust  presidents ; shareholders  must  not  blindly 
trust  directors.  Human  nature — in  speculative 
communities — should  never  be  exposed  to  too 
cruel  temptation ; the  man  who  will  be  rigidly 
honest  if  he  knows  he  is  watched  may  fall  away 
through  weakness  when  he  sees  that  detection 
is  unlikely.  Nor  should  any  bank  president 
rely  upon  what  is  stupidly  called  “ a system  of 
checks.”  The  “system  of  checks”  in  use  at 
the  Union  Bank  of  Loudon  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world ; yet  see  how  thor- 
oughly it  was  evaded,  and  for  five  long  years ! 
There  never  was  a “system  of  checks”  which  a 
smart  rogue  could  not  evade. 

The  true  plan  for  bank  managers,  and  the 
only  safe  plan,  is — first,  to  know  ail  their  em- 
ployes socially,  to  see  how  they  live,  with  whom, 
at  what  cost,  with  what  relaxations,  and  what 
habits ; and,  secondly,  never  to  trust  any  serv- 
ant of  the  bank  in  any  thing,  but  always,  at 
proper  intervals,  to  ascertain  by  personal  inspec- 
tion the  true  condition  of  affairs.  A careful 
observance  of  these  rules  would  render  defalca- 
tions impossible. 


THE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

Universal  benevolence  has  had  its  long  week 
of  festival.  The  annual  meeting,  mingling,  and 
talking  lias  taken  place.  Causes  of  every  variety 
and  gra"4f pf.impqkaftee.lMve  been  heard  in  their 
defense;  explanation,  kild  glorification.  The  su« 
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perfluous  steam  of  feeling  which  accumulates  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  blown  oil' at  the  safety-valve 
of  an  anniversary  meeting,  with  endless  speeches. 
Earl  Grey  had  better  reconsider  his  diatribes. 
Let  him  contemplate  anew  our  religious  and  be- 
nevolent character,  calculated  in  hard  Federal  cur- 
rency. 

It  is  easy  to  joke  about  the  speechifying;  much 
easier  than  it  is,  by-the-by,  to  make  speeches. 
For  if  we  have  the  “ gift  of  the  gab”  in  this  coun- 
try, we  are  also  judges  of  gab,  and  we  require  “ a 
good  article.”  llis  lordship  might  perhaps  take 
notice  that  the  parliamentary  quality  of  speaking 
would  not  answer  our  occasions.  Public  orations 
in  which  eloquence  is  in  bad  taste  arc  not  the  ora- 
tions Yankee  Doodle  wishes  to  hear.  He  prefers 
his  ale  of  the  triple  X,  and  entirely  eschews  the 
lighter  wines  of  the  Continent. 

Therefore  during  every  anniversary  week  there 
is  a great  deal  of  good,  hearty  talk,  and  of  the 
most  earnest  and  stimulating  eloquence,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  meetings  are  not  unlike 
the  Eastern  caravanserais  in  which  the  trader 
from  Aleppo  finds  himself  side  by  side  with  the 
trader  from  Bagdad,  and  the  Nubian  merchant 
chaffers  with  a Jew.  Each  displays  and  com- 
mends his  particular  wares,  and  the  Bedouin  hand- 
kerchief contends  with  the  Persian  rug.  So  we 
have  every  kind  of  orator,  from  even-  part  of  the 
land,  and  every  kind  of  oration.  For  it  happens 
that  the  Bedouin  handkerchief  is  not  always 
wrought  with  pure  gold,  and  the  Persian  rug  may 
be  sadly  threadbare. 

The  performance  of  this  particular  week  in  the 
year  necessarily  makes  us  think  of  the  value  and 
character  of  associative  effort.  When  individual 
action  is  superseded  by  the  organized  co-operation 
of  multitudes,  formality  and  mechanism  unques- 
tionably set  in.  It  is  the  difference  between  go- 
ing and  helping  a needy  family  yourself  and  pay- 
ing a man  two  shillings  to  go  in  j’our  place.  Bet- 
ter so,  certainly,  than  that  the  family  should 
starve.  But  then  when  we  remember  “Little 
children,  love  one  another ! — ” The  associated  ef- 
fort may  be  charity  and  Christianity — doubtless  it 
is ; but  it  is  surely  an  ex  machind  charity.  And 
while  we  do  not  therefore  deny  nor  depreciate  the 
good  it  may  produce,  it  might  be  well  to  think  of 
the  other  kind,  the  individual,  and  not  be  satisfied 
with  this,  as  if  it  were  really  the  thing.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  all  your  substance  even  to  the  Fee- 
joe  Islanders.  The  young  man  did  that. 

The  tendency  of  the  great  society  for  doing  good, 
whatever  its  name  may  be,  is  to  obscure  the  sharp 
outlines  of  the  Bible  story  of  the  young  man. 

The  other  point  is,  that  all  the  discussion  helps  a 
general  moral  and  intellectual  activity.  The  heav- 
ing of  the  sea — the  blowing  of  the  wind — the  more 
potential  voice  of  man — these  are  the  enemies  of 
material  and  moral  torpidity  and  death.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a great  thought  or  a grand  impulse. 
You  must  want  to  express  it.  “ I thought  he  was 
a man  of  genius  until  I found  that  he  did  not  care 
for  an  audience,”  was  a very  sensible  and  profound 
remark.  So  it  is  the  voice  which  removes  the 
slide,  and  allows  the  light  in  the  heart  and  brain 
to  shine  out  and  illuminate  the  world.  It  is  the 
voice  of  John  the  Baptist  which  announces  the 
celestial  coming.  It  is  the  voice  of  Luther  which 
thunders  the  mene,  mene,  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Hampden  which  calls  Cromwell, 
and  the  Couft  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  the  voice 
of  Patrick  Henry,  and  of  James  Otis,  and  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  which  intones  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

In  like  manner,  the  eloquent  voices,  upon  a hun- 
dred subjects  which  make  up  the  chorus  of  the 
Anniversary  week,  express  the  doubts,  the  dan- 
gers, the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  weakness,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  multifarious  objects  -which  claim 
our  sympathy.  Give  us  all  our  talk,  and  we  are 
satisfied.  Every  tyrant  with  a profoundly  saga- 
cious instinct  stifles  the  voice ; for  he  knows  that 
the  eloquent  voice  has  two  ends — one  in  the  heart 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  hearer. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Thb  great  lesson  of  experience  is  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,  and  the  great  truth 
of  history  is  that  we  never  learn  it.  In  the  small- 
est and  the  largest  debates  we  are  equally  forget- 
ful of  it.  Here  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Collier,  the 
Shakespearian  scholar,  which  offers  the  latest  illus- 
tration. He  was  a man  of  advanced  life,  of  un- 
blemished character,  of  veracity  never  questioned, 
and  he  published  some  emendations  of  Shakespeare 
which  he  said  he  had  found  in  an  old  folio  copy 
that  came  to  his  hands  by  chance.  With  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a student  he  suggested  that  they  might 
have  been  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  and,  in 
a manner,  authoritative.  There  was  nothing  im- 
possible or  improbable  in  any  claim  or  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Collier.  The  folio  was  old,  the  writ- 
ing was  there,  the  emendations,  as  Mr.  White  just- 
ly said  in  his  “ Shakespeare’s  Scholar,”  must,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  authority,  be  taken  for 
what  they  were  worth.  That  a man  like  Mr. 
Collier,  whose  only  reputation  was  that  of  a special 
scholar,  should  perpetrate  a dull  forgery,  of  a 
kind  which  by  reiteration  has  long  ago  lost  its 
point  as  a joke  and  remains  only  a stupid  crime, 
was  too  incredible.  He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it. 
His  antecedents  offered  no  justification  of  it ; and 
the  whole  proceeding  would  have  argued  a sudden 
paralysis  of  the  j#oral  sense  amounting  to  an  in- 
sanity. 

Still  the  suspicion  was  suggested.  The  reader 
does  not  think  any  more  highly  of  the  commenta- 
tors for  that  fact.  It  looked  and  looks  like  a per- 
sonal jealousy.  But  the  vein  of  suspicion  once 
opened  was  worked  with  untiring  alacrity,  until  a 
charge  of  utter  falsity  and  the  meanest  forgery  was 
Jug  out  and  flung  at  Mr.  Collier.  For  the  last 
year  or  two,  in  consequence,  there  has  been  that 
deprecatory  shaking  of  heads  over  him  which 
amounts  to  a reluctant  verdict  of  guilty  upon  all 
the  counts.  The  general  conviction  has  undoubt- 
edly been  that  Mr.  Collier  ufaejarlj^pipuj  #or£jr. 


And  now  suddenly  the  other  side  flashes  into 
light,  and  it  turns  out  that  he  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  author  of  the  chief  pamphlet  against 
him  is  suddenly  revealed  as  the  especial  friend  of 
the  superintendent  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
whose  appointment  Mr.  Collier  had  not  favored. 
The  marvelous  details  of  evidence,  upon  closer  in- 
vestigation, utterly  disappear.  The  character  of 
the  ink  is  satisfactorily  explained.  The  marking 
over — the  differing  forms  of  letters  in  the  pencil 
and  the  pen-strokes  are  cleared  up.  A gentleman 
testifies  to  his  knowledge  of  the  folio  before  Mr. 
Collier  bought  it.  The  charges  vanish  like  smoke, 
and  the  much  accused  and  abused  commentator 
appears  to  be  as  honest  as  other  men. 

The  absent  are  wrong.  The  ins  have  the  best 
of  it.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law%  And 
so  every  side  is  fair  and  every  statement  conclusive 
until  the  other  is  heard.  There  are  countless  losses 
of  good  name  arising  from  the  strong  representa- 
tion of  one  side  only.  Men  have  the  reputation 
of  hardness,  meanness,  and  selfishness  often  enough 
merely  because  they  have  not  been  heard.  We 
rarely  hear  what  a man  says,  for  instance,  but 
only  what  somebody  else  says  he  said,  or  thought 
he  said,  or  heard  he  said. 


HOW  THE  BEARER  WONDERED  WHAT  WAS  IN 
THE  BASKET. 

Wiiat  could  bo  in  the  basket? 

Well  might  the  bearer  ask  it! 

With  a sudden  look  of  vague  anxiety 
At  the  highly-probable  contrariety, 

If  he  lost  his  hold  on  that  fleeting  minute. 

That  he  never  might  know  what  was  in  it! 

The  basket  was  not  of  that  normal  type 
(Stout  and  podgy,  with  double  flaps) 

Which  we  see  adorning  the  black  silk  laps 
Of  Yankee  females ; stuffed  to  repletion 
With  a marvelous  undescribed  concretion 
Of  “ lozengers,”  southern-wood,  prince’ s-feather. 
Apples,  and  head-gear,  crammed  together. 

This  wide-spread  basket,  made  of  ratan. 

Why,  it  might  have  come  from  Martaban, 

Hyder — or  Hyderabad,  Basket-poor — 

Any  deceiving  and  tropical  shore. 

The  cover  was — like  the  inquiries — checked ; 

Only  think  what  that  Indian  Madras  might  protect! 
As  Eastern  tales  tell  us,  that  cover  might  hide 
A yataghan’s  fleecy  luxuriant  pride; 

Or,  perhaps — there’s  no  giving  or  taking  the  odds — 
Some  ripened  kiosks,  in  their  rich,  fruity  pods. 

Was  it  a baby? 

Maybe— 

If  ’twere  a bonnet, 

Somebody  must  have  sat  down  upon  it; 

It  showed  such  a flattened,  low  expanse. 

There  hardly  seemed  the  ghost  of  a chance 
That  it  shmild  be  a cat; 

Yet,  thinking  of  that, 

A horror  stole  o’er  him  from  head  to  heel — 

A sort  of  “scunner-” — such  as  wo  feel 
At  a loathly,  unnatural,  fiendish  guest 
In  the  guise  of  the  thing  we  love  the  best! 

What  was  it?  Dough-nuts?  hard  cider?  salt  fish  ? 
Some  well-beloved  and  national  dish? 

But  it  had  no  smell— It  didn't  purr — 

It  didn’t  crackle — it  didn’t  stir. 

Perhaps  she  killed  it  before  she  started ! 

New  England  women  are  so  cold-hearted! 
!!!!!!! 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Br  the  time  we  have  been  civil  to  the  Japanese 
Embassadors,  and  have  shown  them  the  great  pub- 
lic institutions  of  the  Bellevue  rats  and  Washing- 
ton Market,  his  Highness  of  Wales  will  be  at  our 
doors.  It  will  be  a pleasure  to  him,  doubtless,  to 
fraternize  with  the  gentlemen  at  the  City  Hall. 
A gentleman  himself— by  which  all  sensible  men 
mean  a man  of  native  refinement,  of  education,  and 
of  more  or  less  conventional  elegance  (although 
this  last  quality  is  usually  thought  sufficient  capi- 
tal for  a gentleman) — he  will  naturally  wish  to  as- 
sociate with  gentlemen,  and  he  will  therefore  nat- 
urally find  his  way  to  the  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  Aldermen. 

Being  our  representative  men,  they  are  the  prop- 
er hosts  of  the  city’s  guest.  The}’  will  show  him, 
in  their  general  deportment  and  conversation,  spec- 
imens of  the  qualities  which  have  endeared  the 
name  of  American  to  gentlemen  every  where  in 
the  world.  His  careful  study  and  observation  of 
them  will  explain  to  his  princely  mind  the  secret 
of  our  triumphant  position,  which  the  world  so 
gladly  hails  and  acknowledges.  Those  qualities 
of  candor,  moderation,  universal  intelligence,  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  unswerving  public  virtue,  which 
are  justly  our  chief  pride  and  glory,  will  beam  upon 
him  in  full  effulgence  when  he  confronts  his  muni- 
cipal entertainers. 

The  result  can  not  but  be  gratifying.  As  he 
pursues  his  investigations  about  the  city  and  among 
its  institutions  under  this  distinguished  and  capa- 
ble guidance — as  he  marks  on  all  hands  the  civic 
order,  neatness,  and  energy — (especially  if,  by  ex- 
treme good  chance,  an  election  should  occur  during 
his  visit) — the  streets  free  from  encumbrances,  filth, 
and  bad  smells,  the  drainage  perfect,  the  sweeping 
magically  invisible,  and  every  where  the  signs  of 
civic  thrift,  integrity,  and  capacity,  he  will  be  pro- 
foundly affected.  The  Queen,  indeed,  might  wise- 
ly pause  and  consider  whether,  upon  his  return 
and  future  accession,  he  might  not  betray  lurking 
symptoms  of  preference  for  our  happy  institutions. 
For  it  is  clear  that,  having  described  to  her  the 
beautiful  city  in  which  we  live,  and  glowingly  de- 
picted the  sobriety,  wisdom,  economy,  and  dignity 
with  which  it  is  governed,  he  will  argue  stoutly  for 
our  whole  political  system. 

“For,  dear  mother,”  we  may  hear  him  saying, 
in  our  mind’s  ear,  “ a system  which  infallibly  and 
invariably  secures  such  men  and  sucli  a govern- 
ment—a system  which  is  so  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  the  smallest  boy  in  the  city— is  not  to  be 
resisted.  It  will  prevail,  and  it  ought  to  prevail. 
For  such  a spectacle  as  I have  seen  not  only  proves 
the  character  of  the  government,  but  of  the  con- 
stituency. These  honest,  sober,  economical,  in- 
telligent, and  dignified  men,  who  spurn  a bribe  as 
the  prophet  spurned  wine,  before  whose  faces  wrong 


and  wrong-doers  shrink  and  wither  away— these 
men  are  elected  by  the  citizens;  and  I therefore 
gladly  assume  among  them  the  existence  of  the 
same  qualities.  It  is  a very  happy,  noble,  gener- 
ous, and  cleanly  city.  Nobody,  though  he  Lrouglit 
the  prejudices  of  a prince,  can  entertain  any  doubt 
as  to  its  character,  and  the  signal  proof  it  affords 
of  the  success  of  popular  institutions,  after  seeing 
its  government  intimately,  as  I have  done.” 

This  is  evidently  the  explanation  of  Lord  Grey’s 
late  speech,  so  full  of  bitter  depreciation  of  the 
present  American  political  condition.  He  is  an 
old,  long-headed  statesman.  He  has  had  plenty 
of  chances  of  knowing  all  about  us,  and  lie  knows 
that  II.  R.  H.  will  be  immediately  fascinated  by 
what  he  sees  of  our  men  and  our  institutions. 
Therefore  he  skillfully  tries  to  prejudice  him  before 
he  comes.  But  it  will  be  in  vain.  When  H.  R.  H. 
has  once  been  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  City 
Hall,  ho  will  understand  Lord  Grey  better  than  ho 
probably  does  now. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

While  the  Pryor-Pottcr  controversy  was  going  on  in 
Washington  a vote  of  the  House  was  called  upon  some 
minor  matters.  When  Mr.  Potter’s  name  was  called  an 
old  Dutch  member  from  Pennsylvania,  who  never  takes 
up  time  unless  he  has  something  to  say  to  the  point, 
rose  in  his  place  and  excused  Mr.  Potter  thus : “ Mishter 
Shpeaker,  I will  sliust  say  ash  how  Mishter  Potter  hash 
a Pryor  engagement."  Both  sides  of  the  House  and  the 
galleries  united  in  an  uproarious  explosion  of  mirth  at 
the  honorable  member's  sally  of  wit,  and  it  was  only 
checked  to  be  redoubled,  when,  after  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pryor  was  called,  the  same  old  Hans  arose  and  said: 
“ Vel,  Mishter  Spheakcr,  Mishter  Pryor  has  gone  to  pe 
ash  clay  in  te  hands  of  te  Potter.”  For  some  moments 
the  scene  in  the  House  waB  indescribable,  and,  for  the 
once,  five  pound  bowie-knives  and  shotted  rifles  were  at  a 
discount. 


Q.  Which  of  the  three  great  novelists  of  the  present 
day  writes  most — Lytton,  Warren,  Dickens? 

A.  Dickens. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Warren  writes  “Now  and  Then,’’  Lytton  “Night 
and  Morning,"  Dickens  “All  the  Year  Round." 


How  to  get  out  op  A Difficulty In  one  of  the 

populous  and  thriving  manufacturing  towns  near  Asliton- 
under-Lyne  one  of  the  volunteer  rifle  companies  recently 
had  a meeting  to  choose  officers.  It  was  known  that 
there  were  many  candidates  for  the  honor,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  election  that  the  exact  state  of  the  case 
was  understood.  On  that  occasion  a suggestion  was  made 
that  all  the  gentlemen  desirousof  becoming  officers  should 
retire  during  the  election,  when,  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment, it  was  found  that  only  three  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  left  to  proceed  with  business.  The  three  gen- 
tlemen left  to  do  their  work,  however,  did  not  flinch  from 
their  duty,  and  those  who  had  retired  were  in  due  time 
summoned  back  to  the  meeting.  They  were  then  in- 
formed that  the  meeting  had  felt  great  difficulty  about 
the  selection,  because  the  claims  of  all  who  had  left  the 
room  were  so  conspicuous  it  seemed  invidious  to  tako  one 
in  preference  to  another.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  meeting  had  adopted  the  most  obvious  and  satisfac- 
tory way  of  escaping  the  difficulty  by  electing  themselves 
to  fill  the  three  vacant  posts. 


A wealthy  but  eccentric  English  nobleman  advertised 
for  a servant.  A candidate  called,  and,  making  known 
his  business,  was  shown  up  to  his  lordship.  Among  the 
duties  which  “Flunkey"  said  he  could  include  as  his, 
was  blacking  his  lordship's  boots. 

“ Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  the  “ dry"  old  nobleman, 
“ I always  black  my  own  boots — always.  But  how  much 
wages  do  you  expect  ?" 

“ Sixty  guineas  a year,  my  lord,”  replied  Flunkey. 

“Sixty  guineas!”  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  con- 
sternation; “sixty  guineas!  Make  it  seventy,  and  I'll 
come  and  live  with  you!" 


MUMBO  JUMBO. 

Mum  no  Jumbo  was  a Guy, 

Frightened  people  formerly, 

Now  they  think  him  all  my  eye, 

And  laugh  at  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

Mumbo  Jumbo  did  prevail. 

With  his  horns  and  with  his  tail, 

Now  they  turn  no  mortal  pale: 

A fig  for  Mumbo  Jumbo! 

Now,  threugh  Mumbo  Jumbo’s  hide, 
Straw  within  can  be  descried ; 

Mumbo  Jumbo  is  defied— 

Despised  is  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

Mumbo  Jumbo  once  could  roar. 
Shaking  Europe’s  farthest  shore, 

But  the  nations  heed  no  more 
The  voice  of  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

Gently  as  the  sucking  dove, 

Cooing  in  the  key  of  love, 

Scarcely  heard  his  breath  above, 
Bellows  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

Mumbo  Jumbo  sinking  names, 

Belches  much  more  smoke  than  flames 
At  contemners  of  his  claims; 

Exploded  Mumbo  Jumbo! 

Mumbo  Jumbo  sits  on  thorns, 

None  but  ninnies  kiss  his  corns; 

Let  him  then  draw  in  his  horns : 
Good-night  to  Mumbo  Jumbo! 


A Gratuitous  Truth— What  Sheridan  said  of  wine 
may  be  applied  to  joking— the  best  to  enjoy  is  that  which 
you  crack  at  another  person’s  expense. 


Tns  Lost  Romagna. — Evil  excommunications  won’t 
restore  my  good  manors. — Pio  IX. 


In  Paris  the  gallery  of  the  theatre  is  called  Paradise. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  took  a fancy  to  go  to  the  play 
one  night  with  only  a fills  de  cliambre , and  sit  there.  A 
young  officer  sat  next  her,  was  very  free  in  his  address- 
es, and  when  the  play  was  over,  concluded  by  offering 
her  a supper,  which  she  seemed  to  accept.  He  accom- 
panied her  down  stairs,  but  was  confounded  when  lie 
saw  her  attendants  and  equipage,  and  her  name.  Re- 
covering, however,  his  presence  of  mind,  lie  handed  her 
into  the  carriage,  bowed  in  silence,  and  was  retiring, 
when  she  called  out,  “Where  is  the  supper  you  prom- 
ised ?"  He  bowed,  and  replied,  “ In  Paradise  we  are  all 
equals ; but  I am  not  insensible  of  the  respect  I owe  you, 
madame,  on  earth.”  ThiB  prompt  and  proper  reply  ob- 
tained for  him  a place  in  the  Duchess's  carriage,  and  at 
her  table. 


“ Doino.”— Here  is  a rhymed  “modern  instance”  of 
an  "old  saw:’’ 

'Tis  a very  ancient  saying, 

Time  till  now  has  proved  it  true: 

“Do  unto  all  your  neighbors 
As  you  would  have  them  do  to  you.’’ 

But  another  saying  now  prevails, 

Of  an  entirely  different  hue: 

“ Be  sure  and  do  your  neighbors, 

Or  they’ll  certainly  do  you." 


An  artificial  florist  lately  described  himself  as  {>head 
gardener  to  the  ladies." 


A WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

Love  hailed  a little  maid, 

Romping  through  the  meadow; 
Heedless  in  the  sun  she  played, 
Scornful  of  the  shadow. 

“Come  with  me,"  whispered  lie; 

“Listen,  sweet,  to  love  and  reason.” 
“ By-and-by,"  she  mused  reply — 
‘•Love’s  not  in  season." 

Years  went,  years  came; 

Light  mixed  with  shadow; 

Love  met  the  maid  ngnin. 

Dreaming  through  the  meadow. 
“Not  so  coy,”  urged  the  boy; 

“List  in  time  to  love  and  reason.” 
“By-and-by,"  she  mused  reply — 
“Love’s  still  in  season." 

Years  went,  years  came; 

Light  changed  to  shadow ; 

Love  met  the  maid  again, 

Waiting  in  the  meadow. 

“Pass  no  more;  my  dream  is  o’er; 

I can  listen  now  to  reason.” 

“ Keep  thee  coy,"  mocked  the  boy— 
“Love’s  out  of  season." 


Gentlemen  who  smoke  allege  that  it  makes  them  calm 
and  complacent.  They  tell  us  that  the  more  they  fume 
the  less  they  fret. 


A Poet  says  that  the  wind  kisses  the  waves.  That,  wa 
suppose,  is  the  celebrated  “kiss  for  a blow”  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much. 


“ So  far,  so  good,"  as  the  boy  said  when  he  finished 
the  first  pot  of  his  mother's  jam." 


Why  is  a tooth  drawn  like  a thing  forgotten? It  is  out 

of  the  head. 


There  is  a kind  of  fortune  called  ill-luck ; so  ill  that 
you  hope  it  will  die — but  it  doesn’t. 


The  girl  who  succeeds  in  winning  the  true  love  of  a 
true  man  makes  a lucky  hit,  and  is  herself  a lucky  miss. 


A Mr.  Lyon  declined  fightings  duel,  and  was  called  a 
dog  for  it.  “Ah!  you  may  call  me  a dog;  but  a livo 
dog  is  better  than  a dead  Lyon.” 


The  shape  of  a kiss  is  said  to  be  elliptical.  This  must 
be  derived  from  the  sensation  one  experiences  when  en- 
joying the  luxury,  for  it  is  certainly  a lip  tickle. 


“■Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place?"  inquired  a 
young  housekeeper,  about  to  engage  a new  servant. 
“Why,  you.  see,  ma’am,'’  replied  the  applicant,  “I  was 
too  good-looking;  and  when  I opened  the  door  folks  took 
me  for  the  missus." 


“I  found,"  said  Mark,  “my  nymph  alone; 

I knelt,  and  poured  out  earnest  prayer, 
Condemn  me  not  through  life  to  groan, 
Consign  me  not  to  fell  despair. 

I sighed — she  wept — I kissed  her  tears, 
And,  bless  mel  how  she  boxed  my  ears!" 


Alcoholic  Test.— A red  nose. 


Ground  Rents.— The  effects  of  an  earthquake. 


A Spiritual  Inquiry Is  it  likely  that  ghosts  talk 

in  the  dead  languages  ? 


How  Mr.  Gottlieb  broke  his  Pony. — “Chon,  you 
reckermemper  dat  liddle  plack  bony  I pyed  mit  the  bed- 
ler  next  veek  ?"  “ Yah,  vot  of  him  ?’’  “ Notings,  only 
I gits  sheated  burdy  pad."  “So?"  “Yah.  You  see, 
in  de  vurst  blace,  lie  is  plint  mit  bote  legs,  unt  ferry 
lame  mit  one  eye.  Den,  ven  you  gits  on  him  to  rite,  he 
rarcs  up  behind  unt  kicks  up  pefore  so  vurser  as  a chack- 
inule.  I dinks  I (lake  him  a liddle  rite  yesdertay,  unt  so 
sooner  I gits  straddle  his  pack  he  gommence  dat  vay, 
sliust  so  like  a vakln  peam  on  a poatsteam  ; unt  ven  he 
gits  tone,  I was  so  mixed  up  mit  efery  dinks,  I vints 
minezelf  zittin  arount  packvards,  mit  his  dail  in  mine 
hants  vor  de  pridle."  “ Well,  vot  you  going  to  do  mit 
him  ?”  “ Oh,  I vixed  him  petter  as  cliam  up.  I hitch 

him  in  te  cart  mit  his  dail  vere  his  heat  out  to  pe;  den 
I gife  him  apout  so  a tozen  cuts  mit  a liitecow ; he  starts 
to  go,  put  so  soon  he  see  te  cart  pefore  him  he  makes 
packvards.  Burdy  soon  he  stumbles  peliind,  nnt  sit 
town  on  his  hanches,  unt  looks  like  he  veel  burty 
shamed  mit  liimzelf.  Den  I dnkes  him  out,  hitch  him 
de  rite  vay,  unt  he  goes  rite  off  shust  so  goot  as  any 
pody’a  bony." 


Aw  Artistic  Thief.— The  greatest  pleasure  enjoyed 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff,  it  is  said,  is  to  sit  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown in  a large  arm-chair,  before  an  easel  on  which 
there  is  a fine  picture.  Crossing  his  legs,  and  swinging 
one  on  the  other  while  he  plays  with  his  slipper  and 
smokes  his  cigar,  he  gazes  for  hours  together  on  the  pic- 
ture. He  has  a fine  gallery  of  modern  pictures,  and  lie 
had  a valuable  album  containing  sketches  by  the  best 
living  artists.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a French  diplo- 
matist asked  to  see  the  album  ; to  his  surprise  he  found 
the  best  sketches  were  gone,  and  said  so  to  the  prince. 
“True  enough,”  replied  the  latter:  “my  best  sketches 
have  been  stolen  out  of  it.”  “ Stolen ! Do  you  suspect 
by  whom  7"  “ Oh  yes,  one  of  my  messengers.  He  took 

to  imitating  me  in  my  love  for  art,  and  the  rascal  helped 
himself  out  of  my  album."  “ But  didn't  you  arrest  the 
scoundrel?"  “Oh  dear,  no!  The  puppy  showed  such 
good  taste  in  the  selections  he  made  I could  not  think 
of  having  him  arrested." 


Ladies  and  Flowers. — “Red  cheeks  are  only  oxy- 
gen in  another  shape.  Girls  anxious  to  wear  a pair  will 
find  them  where  the  roses  do — out  of  doors."  “ Will 
they,  indeed  1"  remarked  Miss  Josephine  Hoops,  as  she 
laid  down  the  number  of  the  paper  containing  the  ex- 
tract. “ Well,  if  doing  as  the  roses  do  will  help  a lady 
to  color,  one  might  as  well  never  get  up  at  all;  for  I’m 
certain  sure  that  the  flowers  stay  in  their  beds  all  the 
day.  Now,  if  Pm  ever  metamorphosed  into  any  thing 
horticultural,  I hope  it  will  be  into  a camelia ; they  are 
the  only  vegetables  that  ever  get  a chance  to  go  to  the 
Opera — gracious  goodness !” 


Waste  Not,  Want  Not.— A gentleman  who  had  put 
aside  two  bottles  of  capital  ale  to  recreate  some  friends 
discovered,  just  before  dinner,  that  his  servant,  a coun- 
try bumpkin,  had  emptied  them  both.  “ Scoundrel !" 
said  his  master,  “ what  do  you  mean  by  this  f*  “ Why, 
Sir,  I saw  plain  enough  by  the  clouds  that  it  were  going 
to  thunder,  so  I drank  up  the  yale  at  once,  lest  it  should 
turn  sour;  for  there’s  nothing  I do  abominate  like 
waste." 


Smuggled  T alents. — A Scotch  nobleman,  of  no  bright 
parts,  chatting  once  with  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  she 
asked  how  it  happened  that  the  Scots  in  general  made  a 
much  better  figure  from  home  than  in  Scotland.  “Oh," 
says  he,  “ nothing  is  so  easily  accounted  for.  For  the 
honor  of  the  nation  persons  are  stationed  at  every  egress 
to  see  that  none  leave  the  country  but  men  of  abilities.” 
“ Then,”  answered  she,  “ I suspect  your  lordship  was 
smuggled." 


A man  called  upon  a lawyer,  the  other  day,  and  began 
to  state  his  case  in  rather  an  abrupt  manner.  “ Sir,  I 
have  come  to  you  for  advice;  I'm  a husband-in-law!" 
“A  what  ?”  spoke  out  the  learned  counsel.  “ Husband- 
in-law,  Sir !’’  “I  have  never  seen  that  defined  in  domes- 
tic relations."  “ Don’t  you  know  what  a husband-in-law 
is  ? Sir,  you’re  no  lawyer;  you’re  an  ignoramus!  I am 
a husband-in-law,  Sir,  but  not  in  fact,  Sir— my  wife’s 
run  off" 


A military  officer,  one  day,  while  reviewing  his  com- 
pany, happened  to  be  thrown  from  his  horse,  and,  as  ha 
lay  sprawling  on  the  ground,  said  to  a friend  who  ran  t« 
his  assistance,  “I  thought  I had  improved  in  horseman* 
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BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Tub  Quadrennial  or  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  session  is  now 
being  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  represents  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  the  New  World.  We  submit  to 
our  readers  the  portraits  of  its  bishops,  who  preside 
in  succession  over  the  assembly. 

BISHOP  MORRIS, 

Dr.  Morris  is  senior  Bishop  of  the  denomination, 
lie  is  a native  of  Virginia,  and  is  now  about  sixtv- 
six  years  old.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Church 
in  his  twentieth  year,  and  began  his  ministerial 
travels  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  181G.  He  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  itinerant  in  several  of  the 
Western  States  for  nearly  twenty  years,  enduring 
all  the  privations  and  encountering  many  of  the 
romantic  adventures  which  were  incident  to  the 
early  Methodist  ministry  in  the  West.  He  tells 
manj"  a capital  story  of  that  heroic  age  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  no  man  can  tell  them  better  than  the  good 
Bishop,  for,  though  supposed  to  be  characteristical- 
ly taciturn,  he  has  a rare  but  quiet  humor,  which 
flows  exhaustlessly  on  befitting  occasions.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate , at  Cincinnati.  In  1836  he  was  ordained 
a Bishop.  He  is  a man  of  few  words  but  thorough 
sense,  presides  with  a complete  mastery  of  his  du- 
ties, preaches  sermons  remarkable  for  their  brevi- 
ty, terseness,  and  unction,  and  is  considered  to  bo 
a man  of  almost  infallible  safety  as  a counselor. 
He  is  small  in  stature,  noticeably  rotund,  and  pre- 
sents a physiognomy  grave  without  severity,  calm 
without  stolidity.  He  is  the  author  of  a success- 
ful volume  of  sermons — a rare  fact  in  this  day; 
some  16,000  volumes  have  been  sold.  A volume 
of  “ Miscellanies”  has  also  been  contributed  by  his 
pen  to  the  growing  literature  of  his  Church.  His 
writings  are  distinguished  by  real  ability,  good 
sense,  apt  illustrations,  and  a style  of  rare  conden- 
sation, vigor,  and  simplicity. 

BISHOP  JANES. 

Dr.  Janes  is  well  known  to  the  American  public, 
especially  in  tkfc  section  of  the  country ; for  a more 
energetic  andydevoted  man  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  ecclesiastical  ranks  of  the  nation.  Small  in 
person,  not  robust  in  health,  but  really  an  invalid 
most  of  his  public  life,  and  with  a voice  of  almost 
feminine  weakness,  he  has  nevertheless  traveled, 
preached,  made  speeches,  and  managed  the  great 
interests  of  his  denomination  with  sucli  unrelaxing 
assiduity,  eloquence,  and  good  sense  that  a more 
effective  representative  of  Methodism  is  not  to  be 
found  among  all  its  hosts ; nor  has  he  been  sur- 
passed, in  these  respects,  since  the  veteran  As- 
bury’s  day. 

He  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  April 
27,  1807.  lie  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1830.  After  ten  years  of  in- 
defatigable labors  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1840.  His 
activity  in  this  office  was  extraordinary,  and  his 
extensive  travels,  as  an  advocate  of  the  society, 
brought  him  into  general  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  public  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
master  of  his  position  as  a bishop,  to  which  dignity 
he  was  promoted  in  1844.  During  the  sixteen 
years  since  his  Section  he  has  traversed  the  nation 
continually.  As  a preacher,  he  is,  in  spite  of  phys- 
ical disabilities,  not  only  eloquent,  but  powerful, 
simple  in  style,  methodical  in  arrangement,  lucid 
in  illustration,  and  pungent  in  exhortation.  He 
is  always  ready  and  successful  as  a platform  speak- 
er. He  has  the  reputation  of  uncommon  talents 
as  a manager  of  the  great  financial,  educational, 
and  kindred  affairs  of  his  Church.  The  Roman 
hierarchy  would,  in  fine,  be  proud  of  a man  of  such 
capabilities. 

BISHOP  SCOTT. 

Dr.  Scott  was  born  at  Cantwell’s  Bridge,  New- 
castle, Delaware,  October  11,  1802,  and  is  there- 
fore nearly  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry,  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, in  the  year  1826,  and  occupied  “circuits”  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  “ stations”  in  Phila- 
delphia, down  to  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  Dickinson  Grammar  School 
at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  His  successful  self- 
education  procured  him  the  titles  of  A.M.  and  D.D. 
He  has  been  a member  of  every  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  1832. 
On  leaving  Carlisle  lie  resumed  his  pastoral  labors 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1848  he  was  elected  book 
agent  to  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  this  city, 
where  he  continued  till  1852,  when  he  was  chosen 
Bishop  by  the  largest  ballot  given  for  the  four  can- 
didates then  elected.  He  is  tall  and  slight  in  per- 
son ; his  hair  is  “ sandy  his  eyes  blue,  nose  large 
and  well  formed,  mouth  chiseled  to  an  expression 
of  much  refinement.  Moral  and  mental  refine- 
ment is  indeed  the  characteristic  of  his  physiog- 
nomy. He  presides  with  quiet  dignity,  dispatch- 
es business  rapidly  but  without  hurry,  commands 
universal  deference  by  his  amiable  Christian  char- 
acter, and  preaches  always  with  interest  and  profit 
to  his  audience,  but  with  no  pretentious  ability. 
He  appears  enfeebled  by  chronic  disease,  and  age 
begins  to  mark  his  face  and  mien. 

BISHOP  SIMPSON. 

Bishop  Simpson  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June 
21,  1810.  He  has  always  been  an  example  of 
Western  energy ; of  a strenuous  physique,  bold 
but  cautious  intellect,  indefatigable  labors,  and 
great  popular  success.  He  mastered  the  German 
language  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and,  later, 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French,  besides 
a thorough  course  of  mathematics.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Madison  College,  where  he  received  the 
instructions  of  Drs.  Bascom  and  Elliott.  About 
1833  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  Medicine,  for 
which  he  had  been  licensed,  and  began  his  career 
ns  a Methodist  preacher  on  West  Wheeling  Cir- 
cuit, Virginia.  After  four  years  of  pastoral  labor 
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Another  look  toward  Nelly.  She  has  turned 
away,  and  is  quietly  tearing  to  pieces  the  necklace 
of  shells  he  made  for  her.  The  tears  which  would 
fall  from  the  brown  eyes  he  could  not  see. 

“The  advantages  of  your  offer  are  so  apparent 
that  there  exists  but  one  question  in  my  mind  with 
regard  to  it.  If  you  feel  indebted  to  me,  and  seek 
in  this  way  to  make  me  a present  of  money,  ’twould 
be  wrong  for  me  to  accept  it ; but  if  you  can  really 
give  me  opportunity  to  earn  so  much,  ’twould  be 
equally  wrong  to  refuse.” 

“I  like  your  scruples,  Mr.  Barnard;  and  take 
pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  the  sum  I mentioned 
is  the  same  we  have  always  paid  for  work  which 
I’m  sure  you  can  do.” 

“ Then  I shall  be  right  glad  to  undertake  it.” 
lie  spoke  very  slowly,  but  not  a look  came  from 
the  brown  eyes  to  interrupt  him ; and  so  ’twas  de- 
cided he  should  go. 

Uncle  Harry  mourned  the  loss  of  his  pupil  as 
though  he  were  a son.  “We  shall  miss  you  so, 
my  boy.  I was  in  hopes  you’d  stay  with  us ; yes, 
Barney,  I did  hope  you  and  my  girl  would  keep 
stroke  well  enough  to  row  in  the  same  boat  all 
your  lives.” 

Such  words  might  have  made  Barnard  repent 
his  decision,  and  remain  a ’longshoreman  yet,  but 
that  Nelly  continued  obdurate  as  ever.  Annie 
Wilson’s  winning  face  would  come  between  her 
and  Barnard ; and  if  bitter  tears  fell  upon  her  pil- 
low she  was  only  the  more  cold  and  distant  in  his 
presence.  And  so  the  young  man  went  away, 
grieved  and  almost  hopeless,  yet  wearing  the  ring 
which  she  gave  to  him  long  ago. 

Hardly  was  Edward  installed  in  his  new  posi- 
tion when  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  another 
effusion  of  grateful  thanks.  A gentleman,  whom 
Mr.  Wilson  introduced  as  Bentlv,  called  at  the  of- 
fice and  was  unsparing  in  professions  of  obligation 
and  offers  of  friendly  service.  More,  with  much 
tact  and  delicacy,  he  really  did  render  much  aid 
to  the  young  stranger  in  the  metropolis.  Edward 
did  not  quite  understand  all  this  kindness  at  first, 
but  Annie  Wilson  explained  the  mystery,  and, 
blushingly,  told  him  all  about  it.  In  return  he 
confided  to  her  all  his  troubles  with  Ellen ; and 
so  it  happened  that  in  writing  to  Ellen,  as  she  had 
promised  to  do,  Annie’s  letters  were  filled  with 
Barnard’s  praise — he  was  all  that  is  good,  noble, 
brave,  and  kind.  Annie  was  greatly  surprised  that 
these  letters  were  not  answered — thinking  she  had 
written  pleasautly  and  politically ; not  dreaming 
that  her  words  of  admiration  would  be  as  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  lonely  girl  on  Sandy  Hook. 

Barnard  had  been  in  town  about  a month,  and 
was  visiting  Annie  one  evening,  when  he  was 
taken  into  confidence  by  Bently — who  was  there 
of  course — and  the  great  secret  was  divulged  to  him. 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  Annie’s  birth- 
day, in  February.  “And  now,”  said  Bently, 
“ Annie  and  I want  you  to  stand  up  with  us,  and 
Annie  says  Miss  Warden  must  be  one  of  the  bride- 
maids.” 

Edward  would  be  only  too  happy,  but  Nelly — 
that  is  Miss  Warden — he  did  not  know,  perhaps 
she  might  object. 

“ Oh,  you  can  persuade  her,  I’m  sure !”  cries 
Annie.  “At  least  you  will  ask  her,  will  you 
not?” 

Yes,  certainly,  he  would  ask  her.  And  so  the 
next  Saturday  found  him  on  the  way  to  Sandy 
Hook. 

Even  a period  so  short  as  a month,  in  a city  like 
New  York,  serves  to  effect  a great  change  in  the 
appearance,  the  mien,  of  a young  man,  when  first 
brought  in  contact  with  its  influences.  The  change 
is  not  only  in  his  dress — which  is  sure  to  be  vastly 
improved — but  in  his  character,  which  may  be  im- 
proved, or  the  reverse.  In  Barnard’s  case,  asso- 
ciations of  the  best  class,  surrounded  by  the  high- 
est refinements  of  civilization,  had  given  him  a 
graceful  suavity,  a certain  air  of  elegance,  which 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  of,  but  which  was  very 
visible  to  those  who  had  known  him  before.  Un- 
cle Harry  could  hardly  restrain  his  admiration, 
while  Ellen  was  timid,  a little  afraid  of  the  fine 
gentleman ; but  he  soon  convinced  them  that  the 
same  honest,  manly  heart  throbbed  beneath  the 
broadcloth  as  aforetime  under  the  Guernsey  frock. 
Nelly  made  vigorous  attempts  to  be  formal  and 
distant ; but  heart-felt  pleasure  would  make  the 
brown  eyes  seek  the  welcome  face,  would  give  to 
her  manner  the  old  kindly  familiarity.  But  after 
supper,  when  he  intimated  that  he  would  like  to 
see  her  alone  a moment,  he  had  an  important  re- 
quest to  make,  then  all  her  pride  returned.  Did 
he  think  to  subdue  her  in  a moment,  because  he 
had  grown  so  refined  and  handsome ; or  did  he 
wish  to  make  his  important  request,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  and  leave  him  free  to  take 
Annie  Wilson  ? Yes,  she  would  grant  the  inter- 
view, and  if  he  wished  to  be  free,  she  would  take 
back  her  mother’s  ring,  and  never,  never  part  with 
it  again. 

This  was  the  first  prearranged  tete-a-tete  he 
ever  sought  with  her,  and  he  found  it  rather  formi- 
dable. Indeed  he  was  so  much  embarrassed  he  hard- 
ly knew  what  to  say.  “ I suppose,  Annie — I mean 
Miss  Wilson— has  told  you — that  is,  written  to  you, 
about  the  wedding?” 

“ Wedding !”  cries  Nelly,  aghast.  “ I had  not 
heard.  When  is  it  to  be  ?” 

“ On  the  5th  of  February — Annie’s  birthday." 

“So  soon!”  murmured  the  stricken  girl.  “So 
soon !” 

“ Yes.  I hardly  thought  ’twould  occur  so  early ; 
but  the  preparations  are  nearly  all  made,  and  my 
request  to  you  is  that  you  will  be  one  of  the  bride- 
maids.  Annie  has  set  her  heart  on  it,  and  perhaps 
I need  not  add  that  I too  would  be  very  glad  if 
you  would.” 

Poor  Nelly!  Where  was  all  her  pride  now? 
Cowering  upon  the  sofa,  her  little  frame  convulsed 
with  sobbing,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  she 
wailed  out,  “ Oh,  Edward,  have  I deserved  this?" 

“Deserved?”  says  the  dismayed  youth.  “How 
deserved?  Would  it  be  such  a punishment,  then, 
simply  to  stand  up  witlwne  ?■”  . _ , 

“ Don’t,  Edward.  Mkspl  UiC  ■•■’T^e'uld  kill 


me  to  see  you  married — I know  it  would.  When 
your  wedding-day  comes,  I shall  wish  I was  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.” 

“My  wedding-day?  See  me  married?  I’m 
not  going  to  be  married.  Mr.  Bently  is  to  be  the 
groom.  Oh  you  dear  little  blush-rose,  have  y’ou 
betrayed  yourself  at  last  ? No,  you  shall  not  rlin 
away  now.  Nay,  then,  I’ll  hold  you,  if  I must.” 

And  so  he  did  a long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  mistaken  when  ho  said  he  was 
not  to  be  married.  Nelly  became  Mrs.  Barnard 
on  the  5th  of  February. 


THE 

Uncommercial  (Eraucler. 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


If  the  confession  that  I have  often  traveled  from 
this  Covent  Garden  lodging  of  mine  on  Sundays 
should  give  offense  to  those  who  never  travel  on 
Sundays,  they  will  be  satisfied  (I  hope)  by  my  add- 
ing that  the  journeys  in  question  were  made  to 
churches. 

Not  that  I have  any  curiosity  to  hear  powerful 
preachers.  Time  was,  when  I was  dragged  by  the 
hair  of  my  head,  as  one  may  say,  to  hear  too  many. 
On  summer  evenings,  when  every  flower,  and  tree, 
and  bird  might  have  better  addressed  my  soft 
young  heart,  I have  in  my  day  been  caught  in  the 
palm  of  a female  hand  by  the  crown,  have  been 
violently  scrubbed  from  tho  neck  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  as  a purification  for  the  Temple,  and  have 
then  been  carried  off  highly  charged  with  sapona- 
ceous electricity  to  be  steamed  like  a potato  in  the 
unventilated  breath  of  the  powerful  Boanerges 
Boiler  and  his  congregation,  until  what  small 
mind  I lead  was  quite  steamed  out  of  me.  In 
which  pitiable  plight  I have  been  hauled  out  of 
the  place  of  meeting,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercises, and  catechised  respecting  Boanerges  Boiler, 
his  fifthly,  his  sixthly,  and  his  seventhly,  until  I 
have  regarded  that  reverend  person  in  the  light  of 
a most  dismal  and  oppressive  Charade.  Time  was 
when  I was  carried  off  to  platform  assemblages  at 
which  no  human  child,  whether  of  wrath  or  grace, 
could  possibly  keep  its  eyes  open,  and  when  I felt 
the  fatal  sleep  stealing,  stealing  over  me,  and  when 
I gradually  heard  the  orator  in  possession,  spin- 
ning and  humming  like  a great  top,  until  he  rolled, 
collapsed,  and  tumbled  over,  and  I discovered  to 
my  burning  shame  and  fear  that  as  to  that  last 
stage  it  was  not  he,  but  I.  I have  sat  under  Bo- 
anerges when  he  has  specifically  addressed  himself 
to  us — us,  the  infants — and  at  this  present  writ- 
ing I hear  his  lumbering  jocularity  (which  never 
amused  us,  though  we  basely  pretended  that  it  did), 
and  I behold  his  big  round  face,  and  I look  up  the 
inside  of  his  outstretched  coat-sleevo  ns  if  it  were 
a telescope  with  the  stopper  on,  and  I hate  him 
with  an  unwholesome  hatredfor  two  hours.  Througli 
such  means  did  it  come  to  pass  that  I know  the 
powerful  preacher  from  beginning  to  end,  all  over 
and  all  through,  while  I was  very  young,  and  that 
I left  him  behind  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Peace 
be  with  him!  More  peace  than  he  brought  to 
me ! 

Now,  I have  heard  many  preachers  since  that 
time — not  powerful ; merely  Christian,  unaffected, 
and  reverential — and  I have  had  many  such  preach- 
ers on  my  roll  of  friends.  But  it  was  not  to  hear 
these  any  more  than  the  powerful  class  that  I 
made  my  Sunday  journeys.  They  were  journeys 
of  curiosity  to  the  numerous  churches  in  the  City 
of  London.  It  came  into  my  head  one  day,  here 
had  I been  cultivating  a familiarity  with  all  the 
churches  of  Rome,  and  I knew  nothing  of  the  in- 
sides of  the  old  churches  of  London ! This  befell 
on  a Sunday  morning.  I began  my  expeditions 
that  very  same  day,  and  they  lasted  me  a year. 

I never  wanted  to  know  the  names  of  the  church- 
es to  which  I went,  and  to  this  hour  I am  profound- 
ly ignorant  in  that  particular  of  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  them.  Indeed,  saving  that  I know  the  church 
of  old  Gower’s  tomb  (he  lies  in  effigy  with  his  head 
upon  his  books)  to  be  the  church  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  and  the  church  of  Milton’s  tomb  to  be 
the  church  of  Cripplegate,  and  the  church  on  Corn- 
hill  with  the  great  golden  keys  to  be  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  I doubt  if  I could  pass  a competitive  ex- 
amination in  any  of  the  names.  No  question  did 
I ever  ask  of  living  creature  concerning  these 
churches,  and  no  answer  to  any  antiquarian  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  that  I ever  put  to  books  shall 
harass  the  reader’s  soul.  A full  half  of  my  pleas- 
ure in  them  arose  out  of  their  mystery ; mysteri- 
ous I found  them ; mysterious  they  shall  remain 
for  me. 

Where  shall  I begin  my  round  of  hidden  and 
forgotten  old  churches  in  the  City  of  London  ? 

It  is  twenty  minutes  short  of  eleven  on  a Sun- 
day morning  when  I stroll  down  one  of  the  many 
narrow  hilly  streets  in  the  City  that  tend  due  south 
to  the  Thames.  It  is  my  first  experiment,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  region  of  Whittington  in  an  om- 
nibus, and  we  have  put  down  a fierce-eved  spare 
old  woman,  whose  slate-colored  gown  smells  of 
herbs,  and  who  walked  up  Aldersgate  Street  to 
some  chapel  where  she  comforts  herself  with  brim- 
stone doctrine,  I warrant.  We  have  also  put 
down  a stouter  and  sweeter  old  lady,  with  a pretty 
large  prayer-book  in  an  unfolded  pocket-handker- 
chief, who  got  out  at  the  corner  of  a court  near 
Stationers’  Hall,  and  who  I think  must  go  to  church 
there,  because  she  is  the  widow  of  some  deceased 
Old  Company’s  Beadle.  The  rest  of  our  freight 
were  mere  chance  pleasure-seekers  and  rural  walk- 
ers, and  went  on  to  the  Blackwall  railway.  So 
many  bells  are  ringing,  when  I stand  undecided 
at  a street  corner,  that  every  sheep  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical fold  might  be  a bell-wether.  The  discord- 
ance is  fearful.  My  state  of  indecision  is  referable 
to,  and  about  equally  divisible  among  four  great 
, churches,  which  are  all  within  sight  and  sound, 


all  within  the  space  of  a few  square  yards.  As  I 
stand  at  the  street  corner,  I don’t  see  as  many  as 
four  people  at  once  going  to  church,  though  I see 
as  many  as  four  churches  with  their  steeples  clam- 
oring for  people.  I choose  my  church,  and  go  up 
the  flight  of  steps  to  the  great  entrance  in  the 
tower.  A mouldy  tower  within,  and  like  a neg- 
lected wash-house.  A rope  comes  through  the 
beamed  roof,  and  a man  in  a corner  pulls  it  and 
clashes  the  bell ; a whity-brown  man,  whose  clothes 
W'ere  once  black  ; a man  with  flue  on  him,  and  cob- 
web. He  stares  at  me,  wondering  how  I come 
there,  and  I stare  at  him,  wondering  how  he  comes 
there.  Through  a screen  of  wood  and  glass  I 
peep  into  the  dim  church.  About  twenty  people 
are  discernible,  waiting  to  begin.  Christening 
would  seem  to  have  faded  out  of  this  church  long 
ago,  for  the  font  has  the  dust  of  desuetude  thick 
upon  it,  and  its  wooden  cover  (shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  tureen  cover)  looks  as  if  it  wouldn’t  come 
off  upon  requirement.  I perceive  the  altar  to  be 
rickety,  and  the  Commandments  damp.  Entering 
after  this  survey,  I jostle  tho  clergyman,  who  is 
entering  too  from  a dark  lane  behind  a pew  of  state 
with  curtains,  where  nobody  sits.  The  pew  is  or- 
namented w ith  four  blue  wands,  once  carried  by 
four  somebodys,  I suppose,  before  somebody  else, 
but  which  there  is  nobody  now  to  hold  or  receive 
honor  from.  I open  the  door  of  a family  pew,  and 
shut  myself  in  ; if  I could  occupy  twenty  family 
pews  at  once,  I might  have  them.  The  clerk,  a 
brisk  young  man  (how  does  he  come  here  ?),  glances 
at  me  knowingly,  as  who  should  say,  “ You  have 
done  it  now ; you  must  stop.”  Organ  plays.  Or- 
gan-loft is  in  a small  gallery  across  the  church ; 
gallery  congregation,  two  girls.  I wonder  within 
myself  what  will  happen  when  we  are  required  to 
sing. 

There  is  a pale  heap  of  books  in  the  corner  of 
my  pew,  and  while  the  organ,  which  is  hoarse  and 
sleepy,  plays  in  such  fashion  that  I can  hear  more 
of  the  rusty  working  of  the  stops  than  of  any  mu- 
sic, I look  at  the  books,  which  are  mostly  bound  in 
faded  baize  and  stuff.  They  belonged,  in  1754,  to 
the  Dowgate  family ; and  who  were  they  ? Jane 
Comport  must  have  married  Young  Dowgate,  and 
come  into  the  family  that  way ; Young  Dowgate 
was  courting  Jane  Comport  when  he  gave  her  her 
prayer-book,  and  recorded  the  presentation  in  the 
fly-leaf ; if  Jane  were  fond  of  Young  Dowgate,  why 
did  she  die  and  leave  the  book  here  ? Perhaps  at 
the  rickety  altar,  and  before  the  damp  Command- 
ments, she,  Comport,  had  taken  him,  Dowgate,  in 
a flush  of  youthful  hope  and  joy,  and,  perhaps,  it 
had  not  turned  out  in  the  long-run  as  great  a suc- 
cess as  was  expected  ? 

The  opening  of  the  service  recalls  my  wandering 
thoughts.  I then  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
I have  been,  and  still  am,  taking  a strong  kind  of 
invisible  snuff  up  my  nose,  into  my  eyes,  and  down 
my  throat.  I wink,  sneeze,  and  cough.  The  clerk 
sneezes  ; the  clergyman  winks ; the  unseen  organ- 
ist sneezes  and  coughs  (and  probably  winks) ; all 
our  little  party  wink,  sneeze,  and  cough.  The  snuff 
seems  to  be  made  of  the  decay  of  matting,  wood, 
cloth,  stone,  iron,  earth,  and  something  else.  Is  the 
something  else  the  decay  of  dead  citizens  in  the 
vaults  below  ? As  sure  as  Death  it  is ! Not  only  in 
the  cold,  damp  February  day  do  we  cough  and 
sneeze  dead  citizens  all  through  the  service,  but 
dead  citizens  have  got  into  the  very  bellows  of  the 
organ,  and  half  choked  the  same.  We  stamp  our 
feet  to  warm  them,  and  dead  citizens  arise  in 
heavy  clouds.  Dead  citizens  stick  upon  the  walls, 
and  lie  pulverized  on  the  sounding-board  over  the 
clergyman’s  head,  and,  when  a gust  of  air  comes, 
tumble  down  upon  him. 

In  this  first  experience  I was  so  nauseated  by 
too  much  snuff,  made  of  the  Dowgate  family,  the 
Comport  branch,  and  other  families  and  branches, 
that  I gave  but  little  heed  to  our  dull  manner  of 
ambling  through  the  service ; to  the  brisk  clerk’s 
manner  of  encouraging  us  to  try  a note  or  two  at 
psalm  time ; to  the  gallery  congregation’s  manner 
of  enjoying  a shrill  duet,  without  a notion  of  time 
or  tune  ; to  the  whity-brown  man’s  manner  of  shut- 
ting the  minister  into  the  pulpit,  and  being  very 
particular  with  the  lock  of  the  door,  as  if  he  were 
a dangerous  animal.  But  I tried  again  next  Sun- 
day, and  soon  accustomed  myself  to  the  dead  citi- 
zens when  I found  that  I could  not  possibly  get  on 
without  them  among  the  City  churches. 

Another  Sunday.  After  being  again  rung  for 
by  conflicting  bells,  like  a leg  of  mutton  or  a laced 
hat  a hundred  years  ago,  I make  selection  of  a 
church  oddly  put  away  in  a corner  among  a num- 
ber of  lanes — a smaller  church  than  the  last,  and 
an  ugly  : of  about  the  date  of  Queen  Anne.  Asa 
congregation,  we  are  fourteen  strong  ; not  count- 
ing an  exhausted  charity-school  in  a gallery,  which 
has  dwindled  away  to  four  boys  and  two  girls. 
In  the  porch  is  a benefaction  of  loaves  of  bread 
which  there  would  seem  to  be  nobody  left  in  the 
exhausted  congregation  to  claim,  and  which  I saw 
an  exhausted  beadle,  long  faded  out  of  uniform, 
eating  with  his  eyes  for  self  and  family  when  I 
passed  in.  There  is  also  an  exhausted  clerk  in  a 
brown  wig,  and  two  or  three  exhausted  doors  and 
windows  have  been  bricked  up,  and  the  service- 
books  are  musty,  and  the  pulpit  cushions  are 
threadbare,  and  the  whole  of  the  church  furniture 
is  in  a very  advanced  stage  of  exhaustion.  We 
are  three  old  women  (habitual),  two  young  lovers 
(accidental),  two  tradesmen,  one  with  a wife  and 
one  alone,  an  aunt  and  nephew,  again  two  girls 
(these  two  girls  dressed  out  for  church  with  every 
thing  about  them  limp  that  should  be  stiff',  and 
vice  versa , are  an  invariable  experience),  and  three 
sniggering  boys.  The  clergyman  is,  perhaps,  the 
chaplain  of  a civic  company ; he  has  the  moist  and 
vinous  look,  and  eke  the  bulbous  boots,  of  one  ac- 
quainted with  ’Twenty  port,  and  comet  vintages. 

We  are  so  quiet  in  our  dullness  that  the  three 
sniggering  boys,  who  have  got  away  into  a corner 
by  the  altar-railing,  give  us  a start,  like  crackers, 
whenever  they  laugh.  And  this  reminds  me  of 
my  own  village  church  where,  during  sermon-time 
on  bright  Sundays  when  the  birds  are  very  musical 
, indeed,  farmers’  boys  patter  out  over  the  stone 


pavement,  and  the  clerk  steps  out  from  his  desk 
after  them,  and  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  summer 
repose  to  pursue  and  punch  them  in  the  church- 
yard, and  is  seen  to  return  with  a meditative  coun- 
tenance, making  believe  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
has  happened.  The  aunt  and  nephew  in  this  City 
church  are  much  disturbed  by  the  sniggering  boys. 
The  nephew  is  himself  a boy,  and  the  sniggerers 
tempt  him  to  secular  thoughts  of  marbles  and 
string,  by  secretly  offering  such  commodities  to  his 
distant  contemplation.  This  young  Saint  Anthony 
for  a while  resists,  but  presently  becomes  a back- 
slider, and  in  dumb  show  defies  the  sniggerers  to 
“ heave”  a marble  or  two  in  his  direction.  Herein 
he  is  detected  by  the  aunt  (a  rigorous  reduced  gen- 
tlewoman who  has  the  charge  of  offices),  and  I per- 
ceive that  worthy  relative  to  poke  him  in  the  side 
with  the  corrugated  hooked  handle  of  an  ancient 
umbrella.  The  nephew  revenges  himself  for  this, 
by  holding  his  breath  and  terrifying  his  kinswo- 
man with  the  dread  belief  that  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  burst.  Regardless  of  whispers  and  shakes, 
he  swells  and  becomes  discolored,  and  yet  again 
swells  and  becomes  discolored,  until  the  aunt  can 
bear  it  no  longer,  but  leads  him  out,  with  no  visi- 
ble neck,  and  with  his  eyes  going  before  him  like  a 
prawn’s.  This  causes  the  sniggerers  to  regard 
flight  as  an  eligible  move,  and  I know  which  of 
them  will  go  out  first,  because  of  the  over-devout 
attention  that  he  suddenly  concentrates  on  the 
clergyman.  In  a little  while  this  hypocrite,  with 
an  elaborate  demonstration  of  hushing  his  footsteps, 
and  with  a face  generally  expressive  of  having  un- 
til now  forgotten  a religious  appointment  elsewhere, 
is  gone.  Number  two  gets  out  in  the  same  way, 
but  rather  quicker.  Number  three  getting  safely 
to  the  door,  there  turns  reckless,  and  banging  it 
open,  flies  forth  with  a Whoop ! that  vibrates  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  above  us. 

The  clergyman,  who  is  of  a prandial  presenco 
and  a muffled  voice,  may  be  scant  of  hearing  as 
well  as  of  breath,  but  he  only  glances  up,  as  hav- 
ing an  idea  that  somebody  has  said  Amen  in  a 
wrong  place,  and  continues  his  steady  jog-trot,  like 
a farmer’s  wife  going  to  market.  He  does  all  he 
has  to  do,  in  the  same  easy  way,  and  gives  us  a 
concise  sermon,  still  like  the  jog-trot  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  on  a level  road.  Its  drowsy’  cadence  soon 
lulls  the  three  old  women  asleep,  and  the  unmar- 
ried tradesman  sits  looking  out  at  window,  and  the 
married  tradesman  sits  looking  at  his  wife’s  bonnet, 
and  the  lovers  sit  looking  at  one  another,  so  super- 
latively happy’,  that  I mind  when  I,  turned  of 
eighteen,  went  with  my’  Angelica  to  a City’  church 
on  account  of  a shower  (by  this  special  coincidence 
that  it  was  in  Huggin  Lane),  and  when  I said  to 
my  Angelica,  “Let  the  blessed  event,  Angelica, 
occur  at  no  altar  but  this !’’  and  when  my  Angelica 
consented  that  it  should  occur  at  no  other — which 
it  certainly  never  did,  for  it  never  occurred  any* 
where.  And  oh,  Angelica,  what  has  become  of 
you,  this  present  Sunday  morning,  when  I can’t  at- 
tend to  the  sermon ; and,  more  difficult  question 
than  that,  what  has  become  of  Me  as  I was  when  I 
sat  by’  your  side ! 

But  we  receive  the  signal  to  make  that  unani- 
mous dive  which  surely  is  a little  conventional — 
like  the  strange  rustlings  and  settlings  and  clear- 
ings of  throats  and  noses,  which  are  never  dis- 
pensed with,  at  certain  points  of  the  Church  service, 
and  are  never  held  to  be  necessary  under  any  other 
circumstances.  In  a minute  more  it  is  all  over, 
and  the  organ  expresses  itself  to  be  as  glad  of  it  as 
it  can  be  of  any’  thing  in  its  rheumatic  state,  and 
in  another  minute  we  are  all  of  us  out  of  the  church, 
and  Whity-brown  has  locked  it  up.  Another  min- 
ute or  little  more,  and,  in  the  neighboring  church- 
yard— not  the  yard  of  that  church,  but  of  another 
— a church-yard  like  a great  shabby  old  mignon- 
nette-box,  with  two  trees  in  it  and  one  tomb— I 
meet  Whity’-brown,  in  his  private  capacity,  fetch- 
ing a pint  of  beer  for  his  dinner  from  the  public- 
house  in  the  corner,  where  the  keys  of  the  rotting 
fire-ladders  are  kept  and  were  never  asked  for,  and 
where  there  is  a ragged,  white-seamed,  out-at- 
elbowed  bagatelle-board  on  the  first  floor. 

Among  the  uncommercial  travels  in  which  I have 
engaged,  thisyear  of  Sunday  travel  occupies  its  own 
place,  apart  from  all  the  rest.  Whether  I think 
of  the  church  where  the  sails  of  the  oyster  boats 
in  the  river  almost  flapped  against  the  windows,  or 
of  the  church  where  the  railroad  made  the  bells 
hum  as  the  train  rushed  by  above  the  roof,  I recall 
a curious  experience.  On  summer  Sundays,  in  the 
gentle  rain  or  the  bright  sunshine — either  deepen- 
ing the  idleness  of  the  idle  city’ — I have  sat,  in  that 
singular  silence  which  belongs  to  resting-places 
usually  astir,  in  scores  of  buildings  at  the  heart  of 
the  world’s  metropolis,  unknown  to  far  greater 
numbers  of  people  speaking  the  English  tongue 
than  tho  ancient  edifices  of  the  Eternal  City’  or  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  dark  vestries  and  reg- 
istries into  which  I have  peeped,  and  the  little 
hemmed-in  church-yards  that  have  echoed  to  my 
feet,  have  left  impressions  on  my  memory  as  dis- 
tinct and  quaint  as  any’  it  has  in  that  way’  received. 
In  all  those  dusty  registers  that  the  worms  are  eat- 
ing, there  is  not  a line  but  made  some  hearts  leap 
or  some  tears  flow  in  their  day.  Still  and  dry  now, 
still  and  dry  I and  the  old  tree  at  the  window  with 
no  room  for  its  branches,  has  seen  them  all  out. 
So  with  the  tomb  of  the  old  Master  of  the  old  Com- 
pany on  which  it  drips.  His  son  restored  it  and 
died,  his  daughter  restored  it  and  died,  and  then  he 
had  been  remembered  long  enough,  and  tho  tree 
took  possession  of  him,  and  his  name  cracked 
out.  . 

There  are  few  more  striking  indications  of  the 
changes  of  manners  and  customs  that  two  or  three 
hundred  years  have  brought  about  than  these  de- 
serted Churches.  Many’  of  them  are  handsome 
and  costly  structures,  several  of  them  were  de- 
signed by  Wren,  many  of  them  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  great  fire,  others  of  them  outlived  the 
plague  and  the  fire  too,  to  die  a slow  death  in  these 
later  days.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  the  coming 
time ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  it  that  it  has 
no  sjgn  in  its  outsetting  tides  of  the  reflux  to  these 
churchy, CpflthtiLr  congregations  and  uses. 
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some  effort  to  get  at  it ; but 
there  was  nothing  on  board  but 
wine,  dried  fruits,  and  heavy 
bale  goods,  not  worth  the  time 
or  trouble,  in  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs at  that  time,  to  save  as 
much  as  a single  cask  or  a 
drum  of  prunes.  I glanced, 
too,  at  the  clearance  list,  and 
saw  that  the  names  of  the 
passengers  were  La  Sefiora 
Luisa  Lavarona,  and  the  Se- 
norita  Lucia,  lady  and  daugh- 
ter, with  half  a dozen  orders 
and  titles,  of  the  Judge  in 
Porto  Rico.  Bueno ! roll  me 
an  orange  if  you  please,  Doc- 
tor! Ah,  gracios,  thanks.” 

The  Doctor  rolled  the  or- 
ange, and  had  it  been  a grape- 
shot  or  any  other  iron  missile 
its  aim  would  have  gone 
straight  through  the  Captain’s 
body  just  above  his  left  waist- 
coat pocket. 

“In  the  mean  while  the  old 
lady  rushed  around  in  a tre- 
mendous hurry,  in  and  out  of 
the  cabin,  losing  her  balance 
occasionally  in  the  lurches,  or- 
dering her  maids  to  pull  out 
trunks  and  boxes  on  to  the 
deck ; then  giving  me  a hug 
to  relieve  her  feelings,  and 
praying  and  crying  between 
whiles  in  the  most  whimsical 
manner.  Not  contented  ei- 
ther with  getting  out  a pile  of 
luggage  and  chests  that  would 
have  swamped  a jolly-boat, 
she  insisted  upon  waiting  un- 
til a locker  was  broken  open  in  the  cabin  pan- 
try for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  six  cases  of  old 
port  wine  which  had  been,  she  told  me,  sent 
as  a present  from  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  to 
his  friend  the  Judge.  At  this  juncture  I per- 
suaded her  to  send  her  daughter  and  a few  light 
articles  first  on  board  my  vessel,  when  the  boat 
would  then  return  for  herself  and  the  remain- 
der of  their  property.  Accordingly  I carefully 
wrapped  the  lovely  girl  in  shawls  and  cloaks, 
and  got  her  over  the  side  and  down  into  my 
boat,  pitched  a few  light  caskets  and  cases  in 
after  the  young  beauty,  and  then,  with  a quiet 
word  or  two  into  Pedillo’s  sharp  ear,  the  boat 
shoved  oft'.  I suppose  it  may  have  been  half  an 
hour  before  my  boat  returned,  and  then  I learned 
from  the  coxswain  that  he  had  shown  his 
charge  down  into  my  private  cabin,  and  she  ap- 
peared as  comfortable  and  resigned  as  possible. 
Well,  we  made  quick  work  of  it  now,  tumbled  a 
good  many  things  into  the  boat,  when  I myself 
got  in  to  receive  the  old  lady  and  her  retinue. 
By-the-way,  among  the  articles  were  the  boxes 
of  wine  : this  is  some  of  it” — tapping  the  de- 
canter now  nearly  empty  from  the  attacks  of 
the  priest — “and  in  my  opinion  it  does  great 
credit  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  that  venera- 
ble Archbishop. 

“ Where  was  I ? Oh ! ah ! We  were  wait- 
ing alongside  the  ship,  with  her  lower  chain- 
plates  not  a foot  above  water,  for  the  Donna  to 
be  hoisted  over  the  rail,  since  she  would  not 
permit  any  of  her  attendants  to  precede  her — 
though  Heaven  knows  they  were  anxious  enough 
to  do  so.  By  this  time,  too,  after  my  men  had 
left  the  deck  of  the  ship,  the  crew  had  some- 
how got  hold  of  a barrel  of  wine,  and  letting 
the  pumps  work  themselves,  were  guzzling  away 
in  grand  style.  I began  to  lose  patience  at  last, 
and  shouted  to  the  old  lady  to  come  at  once,  or 
I should  be  compelled  to  leave  her.  She  mere- 
ly leaned  over  the  rail,  however,  and  chattered 
forth  that  all  she  had  in  the  world  was  at  my 
service — of  course,  figuratively  she  meant — but 
she  must  stay  another  minute  to  find  a jar  of 
preserved  ginger,  which  was  her  only  cure  for 
the  colic.” 

“ You  didn’t  take  the  offer  of  the  old  lady 
as  a figure  of  speech,  I pre- 
sume?” asked  the  Doctor. 

“ No !”  muttered  the  one- 
eyed  old  wretch,  with  a sneer. 
“And  that  jar  of  ginger  spared 
her  any  more  attacks  of  col- 
ic !” 

“Caballeros,  you  are  both 
right!  I did  accept  the  gift 
of  her  worldly  goods  in  the 
frank  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered,  without  any  reserva- 
tion ; and,  to  my  almost  cer- 
tain knowledge,  the  Sefiora 
Lavarona  was  never  more 
troubled  with  illness  of  any 
kind. 

“ The  fact  was,  that  finding 
the  ship  fast  sinking,  and  her 
crew  becoming  boisterous  and 
rebellious  ns  the  imminent 
danger  burst  upon  them,  they 
proposed,  since  their  own  boats 
were  stove,  to  take  possession 
of  mine  ! That  was  a joke,  to 
be  sure ! A dozen  drunken 
swabs,  with  naked  hands,  to 
capture  ten  of  the  old  Centi- 
pede’s picked  men,  with  a pis- 
tol and  knife  each  under  their 
shirts ; and” — here  the  speak- 
er laughed  heartily  — “and 
Captain  Brand  beside  them  . 
Diavolo ! what  silly  people 
there  are  in  this  world !” 

The  good  Padre  joined  his 
superior  in  this  ebullition  of 
feeling,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  joke  immensely,  rolling 
0 ri  gi  n«a  I fro  rfois  goggle  eyes  and  head  from 
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OUR  JAPANESE  VIS- 
ITORS. 

We  publish  on  this  page  three 
engravings  of  Japanese  sub- 
jects, which  will  be  viewed  with 
interest  now  that  every  body  is 
talking  about  our  Japanese  vis- 
itors. The  picture  representing 
Japanese  noblemen  is  from  a 
photograph,  and  will  convey  a 
faithful  idea  of  the  way  they 
dress  and  their  general  appear- 
ance. The  picture  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Jeddo  is  from  a 
Japanese  drawing.  Our  visitors 
have  several  artists  with  them, 
who  will  doubtless  sketch  our 
streets  and  publish  the  pictures 
when  they  return.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  pictures  will  be 
in  a higher  style  of  art  than  the 
view  of  Jeddo.  The  picture  of 
the  tea-garden  introduces  the 
beholder  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting institutions  of  Japan — 

Japanese  cafes,  in  fact,  where 
people  go  to  drink  tea  and  pass 
hour  in  a cool,  pleasant  at- 
mosphere, attended  by  graceful 
maidens. 

Mr.  Oliphant  was  charmed 
by  the  waitresses  at  these  es- 
tablishments, who,  he  says,  are 
as  fair  as  European  girls,  and 
are  graceful  and  respectful  in 
manner.  It  is  a pity  our  vis- 
itors had  not  brought  a few  of 
their  fair  countrywomen  with 
them. 

We  shall  next  week  present 
the  reader  with  more  sketches  of  our  distinguished 
visitors. 


Captain  SSranir, 

OF  THE 


SCHOONER,  “CENTIPEDE,” 


A PIRATE  OF  EMINENCE  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES; 

Jl)(9  3Lobes  nnb  Exploits, 


OUR  JAPANESE  VISITORS— A STREET  IN  JEDDO.— [From  a Japanese  Drawing.] 


JAPANESE  NOBLEMEN. 


By  LIEUT.  H.  -A..  WISE,  U.S.N-- 
(IIARRY  GRINGO), 

AvrnoB  of  “ los  gringos”  and  “talks  yoB  thf  marines.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


DROWNING  A MOTHER  TO  MURDER  A DAUGHTER. 

“ No  sooner  had  I assured  the  old  lady  that 
I would  transfer  them  to  my  vessel  than  her 
daughter  made  a step  forward,  and,  letting  her 
shawl  full  upon  the  deck,  she  seized  my  hand 
with  both  of  hers  and  said,  in  a low  contralto 
voice : 

“ * Heaven  bless  you,  Senor.’ 

“By  the  cestus  of  Venus,  Caballeros,  the 
pressure  of  that  girl’s  hand,  and  the  deep,  speak- 
ing look  of  gratitude  she  gave  me  out  of  her 
liquid  eyes  quite  did  my  business ! I raised  her 
soft  patrician  hand  to  my  lips  and  kissed  it  re- 
spectfully. Ha!  I noticed,  too,  as  I released 
her  round  slender  fingers,  that  she  wore  a sap- 
phire of  great  brilliancy — ay,  here  it  is  now ! I 
keep  it  in  remembrance  of  the  girl !” 

Saying  this  the  host  shook  back  the  lace  ruffles 
of  his  sleeve,  and,  crooking  his  little  finger,  ex- 
hibited the  jewel  to  his  guests. 

The  Doctor  looked  as  cold  as  marble,  and 
said  not  a word. 

“Well,  gentlemen,  I soon  got  that  ship  in  a 
tolerably  wholesome  state  of 
command.  I made  my  trusty 
old  boatswain,  Pedillo,  lock 
the  fuddled  skipper  up  sound 
and  tight  in  his  own  state- 
room, and  the  rest  of  my  men 
took  a few  ropes’  ends  and  bel- 
ted the  lubbers  of  a crew  un- 
til they  went  to  work  at  the 
pumps  with  renewed  vigor.  I 
also  insisted  upon  the  scared 
male  servants  of  the  passen- 
gers lending  a hand  at  that 
innocent  recreation,  for  you 
see  I had  no  intention  of  let- 
ting the  ship  go  down — ” 

“With  the  Capitano  Brand 
in  her,”  interrupted  Seiior 
Sanchez. 

“No,  by  no  manner  of 
means  ; for  the  ship  I felt 
was  settling  fast,  and  I could 
hear  the  loose  cargo,  which 
had  broken  adrift  below  in  the 
main  hold,  playing  the  dev- 
il’s own  game ; smashing  and 
crushing  from  side  to  side  as 
the  vessel  rolled,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  stanchions 
and  beams,  with  a surging 
swash  of  water,  too,  which 
told  the  tale  without  the  trou- 
ble of  breaking  open  the  hatch- 
es. It  ook,  however,  the  pre- 
• caution  to  run  my  eye  over 
the  manifest  to  see  if,  per- 
chance, there  was  any  treas- 
ure in  the  after  run  or  any 
where  else ; asrjn  case  there  , 
liad  bren,  I shJul Jl£kW56t3e  K'Y 
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that,  if  the  wind  came  fair,  she  would  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  be  restored  to  her  father.” 

“But  the  wind  didn’t  come  fair,  eh?”  broke 
in  Don  Ignacio,  “ and  she  didn’t  see — ” 

“No,  amigo,  the  wind  held  steady  from  the 
opposite  quarter,  and  I thought  it  better  not  to 
beat  up  with  a fished  foremast,  and  all  that — 
and — a — she  did  not  see  her  father.” 

Captain  Brand  here  wet  his  thin  lips  with  a 
few  sips  of  wine,  said  “ Babette,  bring  coffee !" 
and  resumed  his  story. 

“ When  the  girl  became  a little  more  calm  I 
induced  her  to  retire  to  my  state-room,  where  I 
left  her  to  sob  herself  to  sleep.  Don’t  spill  that 
coffee,  Babette,  and  put  the  liqueurs  on  the  ta- 
ble. There,  that  will  do,  old  lady. 

“Well,  Senores,  the  next  morning  my  pretty 
prize  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  room ; but  as  I 
handed  her  a cup  of  chocolate  through  the  door 
curtains  she  thanked  me  with  much  gratitude 
for  what  I had  done,  and  knew  that  her  dear 
father,  the  Judge,  would  bless  me.” 

“ So  he  will,”  snarled  the  one-eyed  old  ras- 
cal, “ if  he  £ver  catches  you,  when  he  draws 
the  black  cap  over  his  head.” 

“ Possibly  he  may,  though  perhaps  it  will  be 
some  considerable  time  before  lie  has  that  pleas- 
ure. 

“ For  three  days  I never  even  saw  my  pretty 
passenger,  though  I heard  her  low,  sweet  voice 
occasionally  when  I laid  out  something  for  her 
to  eat  in  the  adjoining  cabin.  She  sang,  too, 
some  little  sad  songs  with  a voice  which  vibra- 
ted upon  my  ear  like  the  notes  of  an  JEolian 
harp  sighing  in  the  night  wind.  Dios ! how  I 
regretted  then,  and  afterward,  that  I did  not 
have  a cabinet  piano !” 

“ Presented  to  you,”  suggested  the  Doctor. 

“Yes,  presented  to  me,  so  that  she  might 
have  touched  the  keys  with  those  ivory  and 
rose-tipped  fingers. 

“ So  the  time  passed,  the  schooner  flying  on 
under  whole  sails,  the  wind  about  two  points 
free,  and  the  weather  as  fine  as  silk.  It  was 
the  fourth  evening,  I think,  after  parting  with 
the  Oporto  trader  that  I induced  my  fair  pas- 
senger to  come  .on  deck  and  take  a little  breath 
of  sea  air.  You  will  observe,  Caballeros,  that 
I did  not  make  this  suggestion  in  the  day  time, 
because  the  Centipede's  crew,  yon  know,  were 
rather  numerous,  and  some  of  them  not  so  hand- 
some in  point  of  personal  looks  as  ladies  at  all 
times  care  to  behold.  Besides,  there  were  cer- 
tain things  about  the  decks — racks  of  cutlasses, 
lockers  of  musketry  along  the  rail,  and  a long 
brass  twelve-pounder,  which  is  not  altogether 
hidden  by  the  boat,  you  know,  and  might  have 
given  rise  to  a little  curiosity,  or  maybe  sus- 
picion, even  in  the  mind  of  a girl,  as  to  our 
character,  pursuits,  and  so  forth,  which  I should 
have  been  puzzled  to  answer.  Therefore  I chose 
the  clear  starlight  night  to  pay  my  homage,  and 
accordingly  I went  below  about  four  bells  of  the 
first  watch  to  escort  the  little  lady  to  the  deck. 
She  was  dressed,  and  waiting  for  me  in  the 
cabin;  and  if  I was  so  struck  with  her  beauty 
when  I first  saw  her,  my  heart  thumped  now 
against  my  ribs  like  a volley  of  musket-balls 
against  an  oak  plank.  She  wore  a black  silk 
robe,  such  as  Spanish  women  wear  at  early 
mass,  and  around  the  back  part  of  her  head— 
where  the  hair  was  gathered  in  a glossy  knot, 
and  secured  by  a gold  bodkin — fell  the  heavy 
tolds  of  a black  lace  mantilla,  the  lower  end 
fastened  sash  fashion  around  her  lithe  waist. 
She  stepped,  too,  like  a queen  on  a pair  of  slim, 
long,  delicate  feet,  with  arched  ball  and  instep, 
as  if  she  were  in  command  of  the  schooner. 

“By  my  right  arm!”  exclaimed  Captain 
Brand,  shaking  that  member  aloft  in  a glori-  . 


lounges  of  the  after 
transoms.  Her  head 
rested  on  one  of  her 
round,  ivory  arms, 
half- hidden  in  the 
luxurious  pillows ; 
her  shawl,  too,  was 
thrown  back ; and 
with  a somewhat  dis- 
ordered dress,  and  a 
mass  of  glossy  hair 
clustering  in  ringlets 
about  her  neck  and 
white  shoulders,  I 
thought  then,  as  I do 
now,  that  she  was  a 
paragon  of  loveli- 
ness. I saw  her,  as 
she  thus  reclined,  by 
the  light  of  a large 
shaded  crystal  lamp, 
which  hung  by  silver 
chains  from  the  cab- 
in-beams, and  shed  a 
rose-tinted  effulgence 
over  the  whole  apart- 
ment. When  I first 
approached  the  door 
the  girl  was  looking 
out  of  those  large 
liquid  lamps  so  su- 
perbly framed  in  her 
own  fringe  of  dark 
lashes,  in  evident 
curiosity  around  the 
elegant  cabin.  Her 
looks  wandered  from 
the  Turkey  carpet  on 
the  floor  to  the  beau- 
tiful silk  hangings, 
that  exquisite  set  of 
inlaid  - pearl  ebony 
furniture,  the  display 
of  nicknacks,  and 
Dresden  porcelain 
panels  of  the  sides, 
and,  in  fact,  nothing  seemed  to  escape  her;  and 
the  good  taste  of  the  fittings  evidently  met  her 
approbation.  At  times,  too,  she  would  turn  her 
gaze  out  of  the  narrow  little  window  of  the  stern, 
and  peer  anxiously  over  the  vessel’s  wake,  which 
by  this  time  was  skimming  along  like  a wild 
duck,  and  leaving  countless  bubbles  behind  her. 
At  the  first  sound  I made,  however,  in  opening 
the  door,  she  started  up  and  stepped  forward  to 
meet  me. 

“ * Oh,  Sefior  Capitano,  mi  madre ! my  mo- 
ther! What  detains  her?  We  seem  to  be  go- 
ing very  fast  through  the  water !’ 

“ I gently  took  the  girl’s  outstretched  hands 
and  led  her  back  to  the  cushioned  transom. 
Then  I told  her,  as  kindly  as  I could,  that  I did 
all  in  my  power  to  save  her  good  mother,  but 
that  the  crew  had  mutinied — they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  unfortunate  ship — great  con- 
fusion existed;  and  as  I feared,  you  know,  that 
my  own  boat  would  be  swamped  by  remaining 
longer  alongside,  I was  compelled  to  leave  her 
to  her  fate. 

‘“But  my  mother,  Sefior!’  exclaimed  the 
girl  with  anguish,  ‘she  was  saved?’ 

“‘No,  Scfiorira,’  I said,  ‘she  went  down  with 
the  ship;  but  the  last  words  she  uttered — that 
is  to  me — were  to  invoke  a blessing  on  my  head, 
and  to  consign  all  she  possessed  to  my  care.’ 
The  poor  thing  swooned  away  as  I uttered  these 
words,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  she  came 
to  again.  When  she  did,  however,  regain  con- 
sciousness tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  I did  all 
I could  to  soothe  her  distress  by  telling  her 


ous  fit  of  enthusiasm,  “I  am  quite  sure  she 
had  conquered  me,  and  that  was  more  than 
half  the  battle ! Well,  I led  her  to  the  quarter- 
deck, where  some  cushions  and  flags  had  been 
placed  for  her  near  the  weather  taffrail,  and 
where  she  sat  down.  Well,  Senores,  the  grace- 
ful girl  beside  me  never  spoke  scarcely  for  half 
an  hour.  I divined,  however,  what  her  thoughts 
might  have  been  in  dwelling  on  the  painful 
scenes  she  had  recently  witnessed,  and  I held 
my  peace  also.  For  you  see  I have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  women,  and  I have 
ever  found  that  a man  loses  more  by  talking 
than  by  remaining  watchful  and  attentive.” 

Captain  Brand  looked,  as  he  gave  utterance 
to  this  philosophical  sentiment,  as  if  lie  were  a 
thirsty,  cold-eyed  tiger,  lying  in  wait  to  spring 
upon  an  unwary  passer-by. 

“Yes,  I waited,  until  at  last  she  spoke. 

“‘Capitano,’  she  said,  ‘what  a beautiful  ves- 
sel you  command,  and  how  fast  she  sails!’ 

“What  I replied,  my  friends,  is  neither  here 
nor  there ; but  I sank  down  on  the  cushions  be- 
side the  lovely  girl,  and  poured  out  a torrent  of 
passionate  words — which  I really  felt,  too,  at 
the  time — as  I don’t  think  I ever  uttered  be- 
fore or  since.  She  was  a little  startled  and 
nervous  at  first,  but  after  a while  I saw  her  state- 
ly head  droop  to  one  side  till  it  rested  on  my 
shoulder ; I stole  my  arm  around  her  yielding 
waist,  and  clasped  her  to  my  breast.” 

Hero  Captain  Brand  looked  as  if  the  tiger  had 
already  sprung  upon  the  passer-by,  and  was  suck- 
ing the  blood  with  his  claws  buried  deep  into 
the  carcass. 

“ ‘ Sefior,’  she  murmured,  in  the  low,  sweet 
plaintive  note  of  a nightingale,  ‘lama  young 
and  inexperienced  girl  of  an  old  and  noble 
family;  you  have  saved  my  life,  my  mother  is 
gone,  and  I have  no  one  to  advise  with,  and  if 
my  dear  father  smiles  upon  my  choice  I will 
marry  you,  but  do  not,  I implore  you,  deceive 
me!’” 

“ And  you  did  not  deceive  her,  I hope,”  broke 
in  the  Doctor,  with  a shiver  of  light  from  his 
determined  eyes  that  was  almost  painful  to  sec, 
so  earnest  and  terrible  it  was,  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward with  both  of  his  clenched  hands  quivering 
nervously  on  the  table. 

Captain  Brand  looked  at  the  Doctor  with 
rather  a suspicious  stare,  and  letting  his  thumbs 
drop  from  his  arm-pits  till  they  rested  on  the 
flaps  of  his  waiscoat  pockets,  he  replied  in  a 
careless  tone : 

“ Oh  no,  Monsieur,  I never  deceived — a — that 
is  to  say,  intentionally  deceived  a woman,  in  all 
my  life !” 

“Let  us  hear  more,  my  son,”  said  the  priest, 
who  had  now  woke  up  from  a short  nap,  and 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  love-making  episode 
of  his  Captain. 

“ Bueno,  Caballeros !”  continued  the  narrator, 
as  he  tossed  oft'  a thimbleful  of  maraschino  from 
a wicker-bound  square  bottle,  after  his  coffee. 
“Well,  gentlemen,  the  young  Portuguese  dam- 
sel, Sefiorita  Lucia,  and  I sat  there  under  the 
weather  rail  till  the  first  faint  streaks  of  early 
dawn  in  the  tropics  began  to  announce  the  com- 
ing of  the  gray  morning.  Then  she  arose,  and, 
leaning  with  a soft  pressure  on  my  arm,  I took 
her  to  her  cabin,  kissed  her  sweet  hands,  and 
bade  her  good-night.” 

At  this  stage  of  the  narrative  Captain  Brand 
threw  himself  triumphantly  back  in  his  largo 
Manilla  chair,  and  ran  his  white  muscular  hands 
through  his  dry  light  hair.  Ay!  the  tiger  had 
clutched  his  prey.  An  unprotected  young  and 
lovely  girl  had  been  won  and  lost,  and  her  palpi- 
tating heart  was  soon  to  be  torn  from  her  tender 
body. 
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side  to  side,  kissing  his  crucifix,  and  exclaim- 
ing, with  devotion, 

“ Quc  hombro  es  eso ! What  a man  he  is  !” 

“ Well,  Sefiores,  the  next  minute  we  let  go 
the  painter  and  floated  astern  past  the  ship’s 
counter,  and  a few  strokes  of  the  oar-blades 
sent  us  dancing  away  to  leeward,  where  the 
schooner  was  lying  with  her  fore-sail  up,  nnd 
the  jib-sheet  hauled  well  to  windward.  We 
made  no  unnecessary  noise  in  getting  along- 
side, and  it  took  no  great  time  to  get  the  boat 
clear,  a tackle  hooked  on,  and  to  swing  her  on 
board  over  the  long  gun.  Then  we  drew  aft 
the  sheets,  set  the  fore-sail,  and  the  Centipede 
was  once  more  reeling  off  the  knots  on  her 
course.” 

“ But  the  ship,  my  son  ?” 

“Why,  my  Padre,  I was  so  busy  attending 
to  the  schooner,  and  afterward  going  below  to 
break  the  sad  news  to  my  lovely  dark-eyed  pas- 
senger of  the  loss  of  her  mother,  that  I had  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  ship.  Pedillo,  however, 
told  me  that  he  heard  a good  deal  of  frantic 
shrieking,  and  prayers,  and  cursing,  with,  for  a 
little  while,  the  renewed  clank  of  the  chain- 
pumps  ; but  after  that  we  had  got  too  far  to 
windward  to  hear  more.  About  midnight, 
though,  Pedillo  and  some  of  the  watch  thought 
they  saw  a white  shower  of  foam  like  a break- 
ing wave,  and  a great  commotion  in  the  water ; 
but  that  was  all.  So,  you  see,  what  really  be- 
came of  that  old  craft  we  do  not  positively 
know ; though  for  a long  time  afterward  I read 
the  marine  lists  very  attentively,  but  yet  I nev- 
er saw  any  accounts  of  her  arrival  at  her  desti- 
nation. 

“ Perhaps,”  added  Captain  Brand,  with  a pe- 
culiar smile,  as  he  lit  a fresh  cigar,  “ her  arri- 
val may  have  escaped  my  notice,  as  I hope  it 
may,  though  I think  not.” 

Don  Ignacio  intimated,  by  waving  his  fore- 
finger to  and  fro,  that  such  a hope  had  no  pos- 
sible foundation  in  fact ; and  lie  stated,  too, 
that  he  knew  the  underwriters  had  paid  the  full 
insurance  on  the  missing  ship. 

“ Ah!  well,  that  seems  to  settle  the  matter, 
truly,”  murmured  the  Captain,  as  if  lie  had 
long  entertained  painful  doubts  on  the  subject, 
and  now  his  mind  was  finally  relieved. 

“But,  hijo  mio!  son  of  mine!  la  Sefiorita — 
hiccup — with  the  almond-shaped  eves — Santis- 
sima! — hie — how  did  she  bear  the — death  of 
her — hie — mother  ?” 

“ Por  Dios,  Padre!  there  was  a scene  which 
would  have  drawn  tears  from  a — ” 

“ Pirate,”  suggested  the  Doctor. 

The  Padre  blubbered  outright,  and  his  round, 
tipsy  eyes  nearly  popped  out  of  his  head. 

“ Ay,  Monsieur,  even  from  mine!  But  to 
go  back  a little.  When  I had  got  all  snug  on 
board  the  schooner,  I went  below,  and  moved 
softly  on  tip-toe  along  the  passage  to  the  door 
of  my  beautiful  cabin. 

“ You  remember,  amigo,”  said  the  narrator, 
turning  toward  Don  Ignacio,  “ how  that  cabin 
was  fitted,  and  how  much  it  cost  to  do  it.  I 
think  you  paid  the  bill  for  me,  no?” 

Oh  yes  ! Captain  Brand  was  quite  right. 
Don  Ignacio  remembered  it  well,  and  the  bill 
was  a thousand  gold  ounces,  sixteen  thousand 
hard  silver  dollars;  and  by  no  means  dear  at 
that,  for  the  Don  never  allowed  any  body  to 
.cheat  him. 

“Cheats, himself,  though — sometimes.  Don’t 
charge  more  than  the  usual  commission.” 

The  one-eyed  usurer  looked  wicked  at  this  re- 
mark, but  he  said  nothing,  being  occupied  at  the 
moment  rolling  up  a paper  cigar  with  one  hand, 
and  wetting  the  brown  forefinger  of  the  other. 

# “Well,  caballeros,  I peeped  through  the  lat- 
tice-work of  the  cabin-door,  and  there  reclined 
my  pretty  prize— I rec.ajl.  her  as  if  it  jwere  yes- 
terday—on  one  of  the-W^AWl2^sitilHjidamask  I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


' HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  juet  Published : 

l THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  SPANISH 
MAIN. 

By  Antiiont  Tbollofe.  Author  of  “doctor ; Thome 
“The  Bertrams.’'  “Castle  Richmond,  iho  Three 
• Clerks,"  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $t  00. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

A Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  Author  of"  Adam  Bede" 
and  “Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  Librny  Edition. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

The  Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  J.  W.  Shkahan, 
Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times.  With  a Portrait  In 
One  Volume,  600  pages,  l‘2mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LORD  ELGIN’S  MISSION  TO  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN. 

Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and 
Japan.  In  the  Years  186T,  ’68,  ’59.  By  Laurence 
Olipiiant,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  Au- 
thor of  the  “Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,"  &c., 
&c.  Illustrations.  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  75;  Half  Calf, 
$3  78. 

SYLVAN  HOLT’S  DAUGHTER. 

A Novel.  By  IIolmk  Lkb,  Author  of  “ Kathie  Brande," 
“Against  Wind  and  Tide,”  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

ABBOTT’S  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY  SERIES. 

The  Rainbow  and  Lucky  Series.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Jacob  Abbott.  16mo, 
Muslin,  50  cents  each.  Uniform  with  Abbott’s  Fean- 
con  i a Stories.  Comprising: 

1IANDIE.  THE  THREE  PINES. 

RAINBOW’S  JOURNEY.  SELLING  LUCKY. 

THE  CAXTONS: 

A Family  Picture.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulweb  Lytton, 
Bart  Library  Edition.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00;  Half 
CaJf,  $1  85.  (Forming  the  First  Volume  of  Harper’s 
Liseary  Edition  of  Bulwer’s  Novels.) 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS. 

A Sketch  of  a Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  E.  C.  Ott£.  New  Edition.  5 vols.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  25;  Half  Calf,  $8  50. 

Harter  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 

above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in 

the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the 

Money. 


303  Canal  Street.  303 

rp HE  MOST  ELEGANT,  FASHION- 
ABLE, AND  DESIRABLE  ASSORTMENT  of  MISSES’, 
YOUTHS’,  and  CHILDREN’S  HATS  and  CAPS; 
LADIES’,  MISSES’,  YOUTHS’,  and  CHILDREN’S 
r GAITERS,  SHOES,  &c. ; 

LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S  HOSIERY,  GLOVES,  E 
and  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Is  to  be  found,  combined  with  the  most  reasonable  prices, 
at  T.  Reynolds’,  303  Canal  Street, 

Three  doors  West  of  Broadway. 

Ladies  will  he  waited  upon,  in  the  Hat  and  Cap  De- 
partment, by 

MR.  MYERS ; 

In  the  Gaiter  and  Shoe  Department,  by 
MR.  BAWDEN; 

In  the  Hosiery,  Glove,  and  Furnishing  Department,  by 
MR.  DEUSCHER : 

Gentlemen  all  well  known  to  the  former  patrons  of 
Genin's  Bazaar. 

303  Canal  Street.  303 
Spring  Fashions. 

RICH  BLACK  SILK  MANTLES. 

DEEP  SILK  SACQUES, 
STRIPED  CLOTH  BURNOUS  FOR  SPRING. 
An  elegant  variety. 

JOHN  J.  BENSON, 

310  Canal  Street,  New  York,  opposite  Mercer. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Humboldt’s  Private  Correspondence.  Price  $t  25 
Woman  (La  Femme).  By  the  Author  of  “ Love."  1 00 
Love  (L’  Amour).  Michelet’s  New  Book.  1 00 

Thk  Habits  of  Good  Sooietv.  1 25 

*»*  A11  sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  Rudd  & Carleton,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


DEAD  SHOT  I The  neatest  and  most  reliable  ex- 
for  terminator  in  use.  Faithfully  ap- 

own  dttoc  plied,  it  remains  one  year  a trap 
BED  BUGS.  | ready  set  for  these  noxious  tor- 
mentors of  our  nightly  rest. 

THE  I Destroys  flies  instantly.  Every 
* rr*  TTVMTTWfl  sheet  will  kill  a quart.  Commence 
I curly,  and  the  house  may  be  kept 
FLY  KILLER.  | clear  of  flies  all  summer.  Both  ar- 
ticles for  sale  by  the  Druggists  everywhere,  and  by 

McKesson  & robbzns, 

91  Fnlton  Street. 

The  following  gems  from 

W.  V.  WALLACES  new  Opera,  Lurline,  are 
just  published  by  William  Hall  & Son,  543  Broadway, 
New  York. 

BARCAROLLE.  Our  barque  in  moonlight  beaming. 
40  cents. 

ROMANCE,  THE  SPELL.  Flow  on,  flow  on  silver 
Rhine.  60  cents. 

CHORUS.  Drain  the  Cap  of  Pleasure.  40  cents. 
HUNTING  CHORUS.  Come  away  to  the  Chase.  60 
cents. 

BALLAD.  Home  of  ray  heart.  50  cents. 

DO.  Gentle  Troubadour.  40  cents. 

DO.  A Father’s  Love.  40  cents. 

BRINDISI.  Take  this  Cup  of  sparkling  Wine.  25c. 
CHORUS.  Ave  Maria.  40  cents. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prices. 


B 


LACK  CHANTILLY  POINTS. 


Will  be  offered  during  this  week. 

By  MILLER  & GRANT,  No.  703  Broadway, 

CHANTILLY  POINTS  (rich),  for $00. 

CHANTILLY  VAILS  (real  centres),  for 10. 

Black  Lace  Flounces,  Application  Laces,  Collars,  <fce.,  &c. 


Important  Invention i fop  married  ngepia  For 
particulars  address,  inclosinJJth*pJ>,l.  Ifr.vH;  mjtSH- 

^•uMVERSiWWWC^ 


Toilet  Articles. 
Burnettes 

COCO  AIN E For  the  Hair. 

KALLISTON For  the  Skin. 

FLO  RIM  EL For  the  Handkerchief. 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH  WASH. For  tho  Teeth  and  Gums. 


For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 


Conservative. 


One  thing  on  which 
the  North  and  South 
do  agree,  that  the  RE- 
VOLVING REFRIG- 
ERATOR is  tho  best 
Extant. 


This  article,  while  it  is  very  economical  in  Ice,  has  a 
very  large  amount  of  shelf-room,  which  is  so  airanged 
as  to  be  in  five  different  apartments , thereby  keeping 
butter , milk , <lc.,  from  coming  in  contact  with  meats , 
fish,  melons , or  anything  whereby  they  may  become 
tainted  and  spoiled.  The  shelves  revolve,  bringing  eacli 
dish  to  the  hand.  It  is  very  ornamental,  being  made  in 
an  octagon  form  and  handsomely  grained.  We  also  give 
personal  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Warming  and  Ventilat- 
ing, in  city  or  country.  Send  for  a Circular,  giving  de- 
scription and  cuts. 

F.  L.  IIEDENBERG  A SON, 

No.  3 Bond  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.  State  Rights  for  sale. 


Female  Agents  Wanted. 

(tpO  to  $3  a day.— FEMALE  AGENTS  are  wanted,  at 
tjp-w  home  or  to  travel,  for  the 

MAMMOTH  “FAMILY  PICTORIAL,” 

Only  75  Cts.  a year.  Enclose  a three  cent  stamp  for 
Specimen  copieB,  or  “Terms  to  Agents."  Published  by 
MARIE  LOUISE  HANKINS  & CO.,  429  Broadway, 
New  York. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  tho  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds,  Sprains, Bruises,  &e., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact 
Morgan  & Allen,  Gen’l  Agents,  4C  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHZSI’S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Catholicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 

Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Catholicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Leucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  thing  else  has 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &e.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  by  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  ; WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  Philad. 

J.  B.  MARCIIISI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CURES 

[NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM! 

The  Thousands  who  suffer  torture  from  these  terrible 
diseases  would  find  immediate  relief  from  all  their  pain, 
by  using  the  great  internal  remedy,  WATSON’S  NEU- 
RALGIA KING,  the  only  known  Medicine  that  will  per- 
manently eradicate  all  traces  of  the  disease  from  the  sys- 
tem. Waste  not  your  time  and  money  on  outward  appli- 
cations. Liniments  and  Oils  only  temporise,  and  are  of 
doubtful  efficacy.  An  internal  remedy  is  required,  one 
that  will  reach  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The  NEU- 
RALGIA KING  is  the  name  of  the  article  which  has 
this  power.  Price  One  Dollar  a bottle,  or  6 for  $5  00. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor,  220  Main  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & 
CO.,  Agents,  New  York. 


“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“ TREFELIO’’  Cures  all  Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO”  Softens  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO”  Beautifies  the  Skin 
“TREFELIO”  Eradicates  Humors. 

“TREFELIO”  50  cents  a bottle.. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  4S  Broadway,  General  Agents. 
Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 


HOUSKEEPZNG  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 
Cutlery  °f  every  quality  and  description. 

Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  in  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking'  Utensils  Of  every  description. 
Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B.— Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  Rnd  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the- Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

104  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

[GAN 


Dyspepsia. 


One  great  predisposing  cause  to  this  disease,  is  the 
neglect  and  irregularity  of  action  of  the  functions  of  tho 
stomach  and  bowels.  When  these  fail  to  regularly  per- 
form their  duties,  tor  any  length  of  time,  Dyspepsia  in 
some  of  its  forms  is  also  most  sure  to  follow.  Brown's 
Laxative  Troches  or  Cathartic  Lozenges  will  effectually 
aid  Nature  to  restore  these  to  a healthy  action.  Physi- 
cians who  know  their  ingredients  freely  recommend 
them. 


80,000  sold  in  rouR  months. 

Metropolitan  Hotel  Recipes, 

For  Cooking,  Making  Pastry,  Preserves,  Creams,  &c. 

“ For  a valuable  consideration,  we  have  furnished  to 
J.  R.  Stafford,  Practical  Chemist,  ONE  HUNDRED 
OF  OUR  CHOICEST  RECIPES,  the  same  being  in 
constant  use  in  our  Hotel. 

SIMEON  LELAND  & CO., 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway,  New  York." 
The  above  valuable  recipes  have  been  added  to  J.  R. 
Stafford’s  Family  Receipt  Book,  which  now  contains 
more  important  information  and  at  less  price,  than  any 
book  of  similar  kind  ever  published.  Every  Housekeeper 
should  send  at  once  for  a copy.  Agicntb  of  either  sex 
wanted  in  every  oounty.  The  book  sent  free  by  mail, 
for  12  cents  in  money  or  stamps. 

Address,  J.  R.  STAFFORD,  Practical  Chemist, 
442  Broadway,  New  York. 


COURT  OF  DEATH. 

For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Size,  23  by  31  inches.  Address  G.  Q.  COL- 
TON, 37  Park  Row,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  3391. 


The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  forwarded  to  them,  with  dispatch,  any  Article 
this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Orders,  addressed  to 
WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper's  Weekly. 


Cataract  Washing  Machine. 

CLOTHING,  TIME,  AND  LABOR  SAVED. 
Exhibition  and  Sales  Room,  494  Broadway. 
Wholesale  Depot.  54  Brekman  Street 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  New  York. 


Chickering  & Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Wareroomms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  llarmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 

1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

PIANOS,  Established  in 
1828.  Formerly  Dubois 
& Stodart,  and  Debris, 
Bacon  & Chambers.  Bi- 
ble-H  ouse,  corner  of  8 th 
St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 

Improved  Over-strung-,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

X.  R. — Send  for  a Circular , icith  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


Wm.  Simmons’  Millinery  Rooms, 

G37  Broadway. 


J.  R.  Stafford’s  Olive  Tar 

AND 

Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders. 

Read  the  testimonials  of  the  following  distinguished 
individuals,  the  original  of  whose  letters  may  be  seen  at 
this  office,  as  to  the  power  which  these  remedies  have 
over  disease : 

George  Law,.  Esq.,  No.  243  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
recommends  the  use  of  Olive  Tar  for  colds,  coughs, 
rheumatism,  bruises  and  sprains.  He  also  commends 
the  use  of  tho  Iron  nnd  Sulphur  Powders  for  eruptions 
and  other  diseases  of  the  blood. 

Simeon  Leland,  Esq.,  Metropolitan  notcl,  Broadway, 
New  York,  uses  Olive  Tar  to  relieve  pains  and  to  cure 
eruptions.  He  also  uses  the  Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders 
to  cure  diseases  of  the  skin  and  blood,  and  always  both 
remedies  are  effectual. 

O.  Charlick,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Eighth  Avenue 
Railroad,  New  York,  considers  Olive  Tar  the  best  ex- 
ternal remedy  lie  has  ever  seen  used,  and  also  that  Olive 
Tar,  whether  inhaled  or  applied,  is  very  beneficial  for 
diseases  of  the  throat  or  lungs. 

Sold  by  the  Olive  Tar  Company,  442  Broadway,  and 
by  all  druggists. 


Children’s  Fancy  Hats. 

In  obedience  to  a growing  demand  for  a high  order  of 

Dress  Hat  for  Children, 

we  have  just  opened  a new,  select  and  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  recent  importation  and  manufacture,  comprising 
every  desirable  description  and  pattern,  and  furnished 
in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  A general  assortment 
of  BOYS  and  YOUTH’S  IIATS  and  CAPS,  LADIES’ 
RIDING  HATS.  &c.,  <fcc. 

WARNCCK  & CO.,  Hatters, 

519  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

LOUISVILLE  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

This  Natural  Minera-  Water,  now  very  extensive- 
ly used,  is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

S.  T.  THOMPSON,  Agent, 

No.  C32  Broadway. 

The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  ars 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 

CANDLES  FROM  COAL. 

MEDUCCI’S  PATENT  PAKAFINE  CANDLES 
Are  much  handsomer,  will  bum  longer,  and  give  a moro 
powerful  light  than  any  other  candle  in  the  market. 

Purchasers  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  these 
candles. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Grocers,  and  by 

W.  E.  RIDER,  Agent  of  the  Manufacturers, 

No.  16  Beekman  Street. 


CARD. 

A,  & G.  A.  Arnoux, 

So  long  and  reputably  known  as  Fashionable  Tailors, 
beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have  added  a 
department  for  Boys'  Clothing  to  their  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  finest  and  newest  styles  of  goods  will  be 
kept  This  will  enable  our  customers  to  obtain  all  the 
goods  they  may  be  in  need  of  for  themselves  and  the 
male  part  of  their  families  at  our  house. 

521  Broadway, 

Under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  FRODSHAM  WATCHES. 

TIFFANY  & CO., 

550  Broadway,  New  York, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  op 

their  patrons  and  the  public  to  an  arrangement  re- 
cently perfected,  by  which,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
WILLARD  & SON,  of  Boston,  they  have  added  the 

Exclusive  Sale  of  the  Charles  Frodsham 
Watch 

to  the  Specialities  of  their  Establishment 
To  every  one  who  finds  either  a luxury  or  necessity  in 
accurate  time  keeping,  this  mo.-t  accurate  and  durable 
of  time  keepers  presents  decisive  claims.  Combining 
the  results  of  a long-studied  application  of  science  and 
of  a superlatively  fine  finish,  its  excellence  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unique  awards  of 
The  Gold  Medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Grand  Medal  of  Honor  (the  only  award)  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S55. 

And  by  Prizes  from  the  British  Government 
amounting  to  over  $15,000. 

In  recommending  it  to  their  Patrons,  TIFFANY  & 
CO.,  after  a very  long  and  general  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  the  best  fabricants,  and  having  tested  Mr. 
Frodsham’s  work  by  trials  of  extraordinary  severity,  are 
confident  in  asserting  its  superiority  in  every  desirable 
respect,  over  any  watch  that  has  ever  come  under  their 
inspection.  For  outside  proof  of  its  performance  they  are 
authorized  to  refer  to  the  undersigned  gentlemen  who 
have  purchased  the  Watch  from  them : 

J.  J.  Astor,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Chas.  Francis,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Blodgett,  “ W.  II.  Gunther,  “ 

F.  L.  Vultce,  “ J.  II.  Wainright,  N.  T. 

W.  H.  Bulkley,  “ Wm.  Judson,  “ 

Jno.  T.  Agnew,  “ J.  M.  Macias,  “ 

Wm.  Mason,  “ John  Nf.  Genin,  “ 

1L  M.  Stevens,  “ R.  W.  Lowber,  “ 

Jno.  J.  Herrick,  “ - J.  A.  Robinson,  “ 

A.  B.  Sands,  “ E.  C.  Moore,  “ 

Joseph  Allen,  “ S.  B.  Warren,  Jr.,  Troy. 

Aug.  Fleming,  “ C.  If.  McCormick,  Chicago. 

I.  M.  Singer,  “ S.  II.  Alden,  Albany. 

A,  M.  L.  Agnew,  “ Ben.  Holliday, San  Francisco 

R.  M.  Esteves,  “ J.  S.  Holbrook,  L.  I. 

T.  P.  Grinnell,  “ 


To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , lie  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

208  Broadway. 


of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDT'S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


PATENTS.— O.  S.  X.  PECK,  Counsellor  at 

Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  at- 
tends to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


The  Little  Money  Maker. 

The  most  saleable  article  in  the  known  world.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  For  particular  directions  and  sam- 
ple, enclose  4 red  stamps  to  GILL  & CO., 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


TX/TICROSCOPES  magnil 

, iVA  ‘'MSframaswi . . 

114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


magnifying  500  times. 
Mailed  for  $1  00. 
"OOD, 
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Rutledge. 


A new  Novel  of  marked  power  and  absorbing  interest 
,,111  be  ready  on  Saturday,  May  19th. 

One  Volume.  Price,  $1  25. 

DERBY  & JACKSON, 

Publishers, 

498  Broadway, 
New  York. 


PIANO  INSTRUCTIONS— BANJO 
MUSIC. 

PHIL  RICE’S  BANJO,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A 
MASTER,  containing  the  Banjo  Solos,  Duets,  Trios 
and  songs,  performed  by  the  most  celebrated  Bands  of 
Minstrels.  Price,  $100.  BRIGGS’ BANJO  INSTRUCT- 
OR, containing  instructions  and  over  60  Popular  Dances, 
l’olkas.  Favorite  Melodies,  &c.  Price,  50  cents.  HOWE  S 
INSTRUCTIONS  AND  TUNES  FOR  THE  BANJO. 
Price,  25  cents.  Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  or i re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITcON  & 
CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston.  

TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

X won't  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

|T3r*  Every  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
"from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


Commencement  of  the  Twenty-first 
Volume. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

py  At  Northampton,  Mass.,  continues  to  be  a favor- 
ite resort  of  invalids,  and  of  families  and  others  seeking 
relaxation  and  pleasure.  It  is  delightfully  situated  amid 
charming  mountain  scenery,  and  partially  surrounded  by 
forty  acres  of  forest  park,  while  the  views  from  the  ex- 
tended verandahs  are  worth  a journey  to  see. 

The  success  of  II.  Halsted,  M.D.,  the  proprietor  and 
principal  physician,  in  the  cure  of  woman’s  diseases,  is 
well  known.  For  the  successful  treatment  of  various 
other  chronic  complaints  at  Round  Hill,  see  Circular 
sent  gratis,  or  Treatise  on  Motorpathy,  25  cents. 

“ This  much  is  true  ; Dr.  Halsted  has  great  success  in 
his  practice,  and  his  institution  is  widely  resorted  to," — 
Atlas f and  Bee 

“ His  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  undisputed." 
—Traveller. 

“ Round  IIiix.  We  freely,  and  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  all  who  have  ever  visited  this  charming  spot, 
commend  it  as  a delightful  place  of  sojourn.  The  scene- 
ry is  of  unrivaled  beauty,  valley,  hill  and  river,  give  it 
inexhaustible  variety,  which  have  been  embellished  by 
tasteful  cultivation.  There  are  numerous  delightful 
drives  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  hotel  is  well  kept,  con- 
taining every  accommodation  for  guests,  as  well  for  their 
comfort  as  amusement." — A".  O.  Picayune. 


No.  Cxxi.]  CONTENTS.  [June. 

A SUMMER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND— I.  NEW  BED- 
FORD. Illustrated  by  Portic  Crayon. 

Illustrations. — New  Bedforders  Abroad. — Cheer- 
fulness—Politeness— One  of  the  Strong-Minded — Ma- 
jor Andre— A Queer  Fish.— A Specimen— Caulkers— 
Oil-Fillers— Guaging  Oil— Lecture  on  Spiritualism— 
Tho  Old  Battery— Bluefishing— Bluefish— ' The  Model 
Skipper— Packing  Whalebone — The  Land  Sharks— 
Just  Landed— Cook  and  Pilot— Steward— The  Har- 
pooner. 

ONE  YEAR  AGO.  BY  C.  C.  Cox. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  No.  II.  By  E.  G.  Squibb. 

Illustrations. — Hopeton  Works,  Ohio. — Stone 
Work,  Paint  Creek,  Ohio. — Fortified  Hill,  Butler  Coun- 
ty, Ohio. — Plan  of  Entrance. — Entrances  to  Roman  Field 
Forts.— Massey’s  Creek  Fort. — Defensive  Work,  Butler 
County,  Ohio. — Work  near  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Works  on 
North  Fork  of  Paint  Creek— Group  of  Works  on  Paint 
Creek. — Circles  and  Parallels.— Ancient  Work,  Pike 
County,  Ohio— Elliptical  Work,  Boumeville— Circular 
Work,  Great  Miami  River. — Rectangular  Work,  Ran- 
dolph County,  Indiana. — Cedar  Bank  Works. — Works 
near  Cedar  Bank. — Square  Work,  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio— Hopeton  Works— High  Bank  Works— Ancient 
Work,  Liberty,  Ohio. —Ancient  Work,  Paint  Creek. — 
Ancient  Work,  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

INSECTS  BELONGING  TO  THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

Illustrations. — Heliothes  Americana. — Heliothes 
and  Plant.— Phalena  Gossypion— Phalena  and  Plant— 
Tortrix  Carpas. — Tortrix  and  Plant. — Phalen®  Gossypi- 
ella— Phalen®  and  Plant.— Rostera  Cothonisia — Larva 
of  Closteria. — ^Egeria  Carbasiua. — Agrotis  Xylina. — 
Larva  of  Agrotis. — Tineee  Sata. — Lotto,,  Fibres. 

THE  CENTURY  PLANT. 

SULLIVAN’S  ISLAND.  — A BALLAD  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

FROTH. 

THE  FIRST  OVERLAND  TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

"IIE  WAS  ALWAYS  SUCH  A FOOL.’’ 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  51.  Thackeray. 

Chapter  V.  In  which  I am  stung  by  a Serpent. 

Illustrations. — The  Lion  and  the  Serpent. — Bed- 
ford to  the  Rescue. 

N "MISERABLE  MAN  THAT  I A5I1" 

ONLY  WORDS. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Illustrations— The  Future  President. — Organ  of 
Veneration. — The  Gushing  Poetess. — The  Great  Artist. 
— A Well-balanced  Head.  — Benevolence.  — The  Great 
Captain. — The  Poet  of  the  Future. — An  Embryo  Finan- 
cier. 

i FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

Illustrations. — Travelling  Pardessus— Lace  5Ian- 
tilla. 

The  present  Number  commences  the  Twenty-first  FoZ- 
ume  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.  When,  ten 
years  ago,  the  Publishers  proposed  to  issue  a Magazine 
which  "should  place  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  people  the  unbounded  treasures  of  the 
Periodical  Literature  of  the  day,"  they  did  not  dare  to 
hope  that  within  five  years  a circle  of  American  writers 
would  be  gathered,  whose  contributions,  as  far  as  the 
Magazine  is  concerned,  should  mainly  supersede  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  European  contemporaries.  But  with 
each  successive  year  the  number  and  value  of  the  Orig- 
inal Papers  has  increased,  and  for  five  years  tho  Maga- 
zine has  been  principally  filled  with  contributions,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  its  pages,  by  American  Authors.  There 
is  no  section,  and  hardly  a State  in  the  Union,  which  has 
not  been  represented  in  its  pages.  The  Publishers  be- 
lieve that  the  Twenty  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  contain 
a more  copious  exhibition  of  American  Life,  Character, 
and  Thought  than  is  embodied  in  any,  or  all  other  pub- 
lications of  the  kind. 

In  commencing  a new  decade  of  the  Magazine  the  Pub- 
lishers feel  themselves  warranted  in  assuring  their  Read- 
ers that  the  experience  of  Ten  Years,  and  the  increasing 
facilities  at  their  command,  will  enable  them  to  make  it 
still  more  worthy  of  the  very  liberal  support  which  it  has 
received.  The  main  features  which  have  given  it  its  dis- 
tinguishing character  will  be  retained,  and  such  others 
will  be  added  as  their  experience  has  shown  to  be  desir- 
able. In  an  early  Number  will  be  commenced  a Novel 
of  American  Life  and  character,  written  by  an  Author 
whose  isolated  Tales  have  been  received  with  marked 
favor. 


The  People’s  Great  Book. 
EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 


AND 

COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS, 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR, 


Equally  adapted  to  all  the  States,— Us  matter  entirely 
reliable,  and  cnsily  understood,  and  decidedly  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 


Every  Merchant  wants  it 

Every  Manufacturer  wants  it 

Every  51echanic  wants  it 

Every  Professional  Man  wants  it 

Every  Bank  Officer  wants  it 

Every  Bill  and  Note  Broker  wants  it 

Every  Creditor  wants  it 

Every  Debtor  wants  it 

Every  Insolvent  wants  it 

Every  Inventor  wants  it  ■3, 

Every  Magistrate  wants  it  > 

Every  Lawyer  wants  it.  f\ 

Every  Law  Student  wants  it. 

Every  Real  Estate  Owner  wants  it 
Every  Agent  wants  it 
Every  Conveyancer  wants  it. 

Every  Book-keeper  wants  it 
Every  Collector  wants  it. 

Every  Politician  wants  it. 

Every  Editor  wants  it. 

Every  Author  wants  it 
Every  Publisher  w ants  it. 

Every  School  Teacher  wants  it. 
Every  Clergyman  wants  it 
Every  Builder  wants  it 
Every  Ship  Owner  wants  it 
Every  Shipmaster  wants  it 
Every  Auctioneer  wants  it 
Every  Farmer  wants  it. 

Every  Landlord  wants  it 
Every  Tenant  wants  it. 

Every  5Iarried  Woman  wants  it 
Every  Single  Woman  wants  it 
Every  Widow  wants  it 
Every  Master  wants  it. 

Every  Apprentice  wants  it 
Every  Steamboat  Company  wants  it 
Every  Railroad  Company  wants  it. 
Every  Express  Company  wants  it. 
Every  Insurance  Company  wants  it 
Every  Guardian  wants  it. 

Every  Minor  wants  it 
Every  Hotel-keeper  wants  it. 

Every  Administrator  wants  it 
Every  Executor  wants  it. 

Every  Arbitrator  wants  it. 

Every  Government  Officer  wants  it 
Every  Petitioner  wants  it 
Every  Citizen  wants  it 
Every  Alien  wants  it. 

Everybody  everywhere  wants 


CROSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS. 


It  contains  plain  and  simple  instructions  to  Everybody 
for  transacting  their  business  according  to  law,  witli  le- 
gal forms,  for  drawing  the  various  necessary  papers  con- 
nected therewith,  together  with  the  laws  of  all  the  States, 
for  Collection  of  Debts,  Property  Exempt  from  Execu- 
tion, Mechanics'  Liens,  Execution  of  Deeds  and  Mort- 
gages, Rights  of  Married  Women,  Dower,  Usury,  Wills, 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $1  00,  or  in  law  style,  $1  25.  For 
single  copies,  or  for  the  book  by  hundreds,  or  by  thou- 
sands, apply  to,  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  corrective  and  alterative 
medicine  in  the  world.  Delicate  ladies  and  young  chil- 
dren recover  health  and  strength  in  a surprising  manner 
under  its  renovating  and  invigorating  influence. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  "Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
P«d  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
shirty -six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

FBANKLi£%4a4,^T:  %»* 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  curt 
Lnng,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases ; Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  A 
plexy,  Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  w 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“ GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY’’ 

And  unfailing1  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  tho 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores, 
Dysentery,  and  all 

Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON'S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  foe  Sale  by  every  Druggist  throughout  the 

COUNTBY. 

Captain  Marcy’s  Prairie  Traveller. 

A RELIABLE  GUIDE  TO 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &c.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  4S  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  In  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,”  at 

74  Broadway. 


Pike’s  Peak, 

UTAH,  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Prairie  Traveller. 

A HAND-BOOK  FOB  OVERLAND  EMIGRANTS. 

With  5Iaps,  Illustration!’,  and  Itineraries  of  the  Princi- 
pal Routes  between  the  51ississippi  and  the  Pacific. 
By  Randolph  B.  JIaeoy,  Captain  U.S.  Army.  Pub- 
lished by  Authority  of  the  War  Department.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  by  Captain  Marcy,  of 
the  Army,  after  an  experience  of  30  years  upon  the  fron- 
tier, and  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
emigrants  and  travellers  in  the  plains,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles  they  are  liable 
to  encounter,  and  teach  them  how  to  travel  through  the 
Indian  country  with  safety  to  themselves  and  their  ani- 
mals. 

No  man  intending  to  visit  Pike’s  Peak  will  be  without 
this  book,  if  lie  knows  how  important  it  is  to  him,  as  it 
contains,  among  other  things,  itineraries  of  tliebest  roads 
that  have  been  traveled,  from  the  Missouri  River,  with 
the  measured  distances  between  each  camping  place, 
and  a minute  description  of  the  wood,  water,  and  grass. 
Captain  Marcy,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try about  Pike's  Peak,  has  given  an  accurate  description 
of  it,  with  a map. 

Should  the  emigrant,  after  his  arrival  at  Pike's  Peak, 
desire  to  go  to  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Oregon,  or  to  the  new- 
ly-discovered Washoe  Mines  in  Carson  Valley,  lie  will 
hud  among  the  numerous  itineraries  the  most  careful 
and  minute  descriptions  of  the  best  roads  to  each  place. 

With  this  book  in  his  hand  tho  traveller  will  be  able, 
on  starting  out  from  each  camp,  to  tell  precisely  liow  far 
ho  lias  to  go  before  he  readies  the  next  camping  place, 
whicli  will  enable  him  to  regulate  his  drives  to  the  best 
advantage  for  his  animals. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

ESP*  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  en  receipt  of  $1  00. 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 


Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sote 
Throat , Bronchitis,  Influenza , Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  dee.,  there  is  no  ono  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 

The  Rest  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

DR.  FOOTE’S 
CREME  DE  MAGNOLIA. 

Because  it  will  not  dry  or  injure  the  hair.  Because  it 
will  not  rub  off  and  soil  your  bonnet,  clothing,  or  fur- 
niture. Because  it  will  not  turn  rancid  after  being  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  Because  it  imparts  a beautiful  lustre, 
makes  the  hair  dark,  soft,  smooth  and  glossy,  and  re- 
moves dandruff.  Sold  by  the  Druggists.  Wholesale 
Depot,  No.  77  Muiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Fowler  & Wells, 

Phrenologists  and  Publishers, 

No.  303  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Practical  uses  of  Phrenology  are : First,  To 
teach  how  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  system  into  harmo- 
nious and  well-directed  action.  Second , To  understand 
the  function  and  uses  of  each  separate  organ.  Third , To 
enable  us  to  govern  and  educate  each  faculty  and  eacli 
propensity,  increasing  the  power  of  some  and  properly 
directing  others.  And,  Fourth,  By  combining  these  les- 
sons, it  enables  us  to  "Prune  ourselves,"  and  to  account 
readily  for  each  motive,  thought,  and  act,  on  Scientific 
Principles.  And,  furthermore,  -it  enables  us  to  indi- 
cate, with  great  exactness  in  writing,  the  Profession, 
Occultism,  or  " Calling " in  Life,  in  which  each  person 
may  Best  Succeed,  and  in  which  he  may  become  most 
useful  and  happy. 

[Do  not  fail  to  have  a full  written  description  when 
you  can.  It  will  serve  your  highest  interests,  as  a prac- 
tical guide  through  life.] 


CJECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISII  as 

kJ  fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  no  humbug. 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  B.  I. 


Singer’s  Sewing  Machines. 

An  Entire  New  Style. 

Designed  for  all  manufacturing  purposes,  noiseless  in 
its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of  every  kind  of 
work.  It  is  the  best  machine  ever  produced.  Price 
only  $110. 

Family  Sewing  Machines,  of  new  styles,  at  $75  and  $50. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cbntb  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper’s  Weekly  is  now  in 
progress.  Last  year  over  4,500, 000  N umbers  of  H arper' s 
Weekly  were  sold,  nearly  half  of  which  have  been  bound 
for  reference.  The  New  Volume,  the  Proprietors  desire 
to  state,  will  be  found  even  more  desirable  and  more  in- 
teresting than  its  predecessors. 

It  has  been  their  aim  to  render  Harper's  Weekly,  in 
the  first  place,  and  before  any  thing  else,  a first-class 
newspaper— a pictorial  history  of  current  events,  equal 
to  the  daily  press  in  fullness  of  description,  and  superior 
to  the  daily  press  as  combining  illustrations  with  text. 
How  far  they  have  attained  their  aim,  the  volumes  now 
published  will  show.  The  published  Index  to  the  Illus- 
trations in  the  Third  Volume  will  bear  evidence  to  the 
fidelity  tfith  which  every  important  event  of  the  past  year 
lias  been  related  and  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  Harper's 
Weekly.  They  would  refer  especially,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  the  heads — The  Italian  War,  the  Great  Eastern 
Steamship,  the  Harper’s  Ferry  Outbreak,  the  Utah  Ex- 
pedition, tho  Paraguay  Expedition,  China,  etc.,  etc.  The 
value  of  the  paper  can  be  best  realized  by  supposing  that 
it  did  not  exist,  and  by  trying  to  conceive  how  little  peo- 
ple would  really  know  of  passing  events  if  they  had  to 
rely  on  written  descriptions  alone.  In  this  respect,  the 
arrangements  for  the  coming  year  are  more  complete 
than  they  have  been  heretofore.  IIarpke's  Weekly  has 
regular  artist  correspondents  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  is  sure  of  promptly  obtaining  sketches  of 
every  leading  event  in  which  our  countrymen  are  con- 
cerned. It  commands  the  pencil  of  the  first  artists  at 
home ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  outbreak  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  can  render  its  readers  eye-witnesses  of  strik- 
ing scenes  wherever  they  occur.  It  will,  moreover,  in 
order  to  present  its  readers  with  a complete  illustrated 
history  of  our  age,  continue  to  transfer  to  its  pages  the 
best  and  most  generally  interesting  pictures  from  foreign 
illustrated  journals,  just  as  the  daily  papers  transfer  to 
their  columns  the  articles  in  foreign  newspapers.  In  a 
word,  the  Subscriber  to  Harper's  Weekly  may  rely  on 
finding  in  its  pages  next  year  an  accurate,  well-drawn, 
well-engraved,  and  well-printed  picture  of  every  memor- 
able event  which  occurs,  and  a portrait  of  every  man  who 
attracts  the  general  attention  of  tho  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Harper’s  Weekly  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
publish  the  best  tales  that  are  written  by  native  and  for- 
eign authors.  It  has  already  published  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens  (with  original  illustrations 
drawn  for  Harper's  Weekly)  ; What  will  he  do  withitt 
by  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  ; The  Dead  Secret,  by  Wil- 
kie Collins;  Lois  the  Witch,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  A 
Oood  Fight,  by  Charles  Keade  ; Trumps,  by  George 
William  Curtis  ; The  Few  Partner  in  Clingham  Je  Co., 
Bankers,  by  Fitz  IIuGn  Ludlow,  Esq.;  and  The  Mis- 
tress of  the  Parsonage , by  Ella  Rodman  : it  is  now  pub- 
lishing The  Uncommercial  Traveller , a Series  of  Jour- 
neys, by  Charles  Dickens,  The  Woman  in  White,  by 
Wilkie  Collins,  illustrated  by  JonN  McLenan,  and 
Captain  Brand,  of  the  Schooner  Centipede,  by  Lieut.  H. 
A.  Wise,  U.S.N.,  illustrated  by  Parsons  & Lumley. 

On  or  before  the  conclusion  of  there  tales,  others  of 
equal  merit  will  be  commenced,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  publishers  to  secure  every  work  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence that  is  written  here  or  abroad.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  foreign  serials  which  appear  in  Har- 
ter's Weekly  are  purchased  from  their  authors  by  the 
proprietors  of  H a r p e r’  b W e e k l y,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, give  for  a mere  right  of  priority  what  amounts  to 
a handsome  copyright  to  the  author. 

In  addition  to  serials,  each  number  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly will  contain  a short  complete  tale  by  a native  or  for- 
eign author.  In  respect  to  these  tales,  as  with  the  se- 
rials, the  publishers  will  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
obtain,  without  regarding  their  origin.  They  are  always 
ready  to  give  the  highest  price  for  original  matter;  but 
they  will  not  pass  over  a first-class  tale  because  it  is  for- 
eign, in  order  to  print  an  inferior  one  which  happens  to 
have  been  written  at  home. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year * 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . . -20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Original  Square' Kew  Yort 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


Constance  (literary).  “Have  you  read  this  account  of  the  ‘Mill  on  the  Floss,’  dear?” 

Editii  (literal).  “No,  indeed,  I have  not,  and  I wonder  that  you  can  find  anything  to  interest 
you  in  the  description  of  a disgusting  Prize-fight!” 


PLEASING  PROPOSAL. 

“We  have  heard,  confidentially,  as  how  you’re  the  gent  as  went  over  the  water  along  with 
Heenan ; and  my  young  friend,  the  enthusiastic  boy  here,  wants  to  put  the  gloves  on  with  yer.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A NEW  BOOK 


There  is  no  Doubt  of  it. 

The  world  is  satisfied  there  are  good  remedies  if  they 
could  only  be  found.  Now,  ALLCOCK’S  POROUS 
PLASTERS  are  one  of  those  good  remedies  that  thou- 
sands would  be  glad  to  know,  and  will  bless  the  day 
when  they  do  have  experience  of  their  great  curative 
and  pain-relieving  properties. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  letter,  the  original 
of  which  is  at  No.  4 Union  Square,  and  may  be  inspected. 
The  facts  demand  attention.  The  name  is  not  published, 
but  may  bo  seen  as  above.  We  hope  the  party  will  yet 
permit  his  respectable  and  honored  name  to  be  published. 
We  are  permitted  to  show  the  letter. 

T1IOS.  ALLCOCK  & CO. 

Messrs.  Tnos.  Allcocic  & Co.,  No.  4 Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  I send  you  an  order  for  your  excellent  Po- 
rous Plasters.  They  have  done  me  a great  deal  of  good. 
Two  years  ago,  on  the  19th  of  March,  I was  run  over  by 
a lumber  wagon,  which  injured  my  back  severely,  and 
broke  off  one  of  tlio  spinous  processes,  (the  lowest  joint 
of  tho  back  bone,)  and  ruptured  the  ligaments  between 
four  of  tho  others.  A hump  of  about  inch  was  ail  the 
external  evidence  of  the  injury,  but  the  pain  was  far 
greater  than  dying  every  day  would  be.  I applied  to  the 
best  physicians  of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
who  failed  to  relieve  me,  though,  in  justice  to  them,  I 
must  say  some  of  their  prescriptions  I did  not  follow.  I 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  permanent  relief  from  pain,  when  I 
happened  to  read  your  advertisement,  which  I had  seen 
before,  but  had  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  now  concluded 
to  send  for  a dollar’s  worth  and  at  least  make  trial  of 
them.  This  was  several  months  ago.  The  first  plaster 
did  me  good.  I then  sent  for  half  a yard,  and  put  it  on 
my  back,  reaching  from  hip  bone  to  hip  bone.  I have 
worn  it  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  feel  nearly  as  well  as 
ever.  I think  nothing  but  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster  has 
done  me  any  good,  and  if  it  is  not  that,  then  I am  get- 
ting well  of  an  injury  from  which  the  best  surgeons  and 
physicians  told  me,  “You  have  a chance  to  live,  and 
you  have  a chance  to  die.’’  I shall  keep  on  sticking  to 
the  plasters,  if  they  will  stick  to  me,  and,  judging  from 
those  already  tried,  I think  they  will.  I am  yours  truly. 

Original,  dated  April  18th,  1800,  marked  100,  may  be 
seen  at  No.  4 Union  Square. 


Here’s  Health  for  the  Million ! ! 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Vegetable  Sherry  Wino 
BITTERS! 

Palatable  and  Healthy ! 

Composed  op  Roots  and  Herbs. 

For  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Clergymen,  and  Public  Men 
in  General.  No  medicine  can  be  better  adapted  for  tlreir 
purpose. 

TRY  THEM! 

All  ye  lovers  of  good  Bitters  and  good  health,  and  you 
will  find  them  a cheap,  effectual,  and  pleasant  remedy. 
5,000,000  bottles  sold  last  year  ! 

Prepared  by  DR.  E.  R,  CLARKE,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  LL.D., 

Author  of  the  “Prince  of  the  House  of  David”  and 
“ Pillar  of  Fire." 


Pioneer 


NOW  READY, 

And  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 

THE 

Throne  of  David; 

OB,  Tim 

Rebellion  of  Prince  Absalom. 

BEING  AN 

Illustration  of  the  Splendor,  Power  and 
Dominion,  of  the  Reign  of  the 
Shepherd,  Poet,  Warrior, 

ICing  and  Prophet. 

Ancestor  and  Type  of  Jeans. 


Broad- 


X X 3?  X 1 1 SONS’  * * 2 * * * 

Patent  overstrung  grands, 

AND  SQUARE  PIANOS 

Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured.1 
W Opinion  of  nearly  all  the  greatest  and  most  prominent 
Musicians  and  Artists  regarding  these  Instruments: 

The  undersigned,  having  pcrgbnally  examined  and 
practically  tested  the  improvement  in  Grand  Pianos  in- 
vented by  II.  STEINWAY,  in  which  the  covered  strings 
arc  overstrung  above  those  remaining,  do  hereby  certify : 

1.  That  as  a result  of  the  said  improvement  the  voice 
of  the  Piano  is  greatly  improved  in  quality,  quantity, 
and  power. 

2.  The  sound  by  Steinway’s  improvement  is  much  more 
even,  less  harsh,  stronger,  and  much  better  prolonged, 
til  an  that  realized  in  any  other  Piano  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

3.  The  undersigned  regard  the  improvement  of  Mr. 
Steinway  as  most  novel,  ingenious,  and  important.  No 
Piano  of  similar  construction  has  ever  been  known  or 
used,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  know  or  believe. 

GUSTAV.  SATTER,  WILLIAM  MASON, 

S.  B.  MILLS,  JOHN  N.  PATT1SON, 

WM.  SAAR,  ROBERT  GOLDBECK, 

U.  O.  HILL,  GEORGE  W.  MORGAN, 

WM.  A.  KING.  CAUL  BERGMANN, 

GEO.  F.  BRISTOW,  HENRY  C.  TIMM, 

And  many  others. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  the  term  of  three 
years. 

Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


Store, 


THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED 
GIFT  BOOK  HOUSE. 
1860. 

RARE  INDUCEMENTS 


IN  A SEEIES  OF  LETTERS, 

Addressed,  by  an  Assyrian  Ainbass 
dor.  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
Jerusalem. 


To  his  Lord  and  King  on  the  Throne  of  Nineveh ; 
WHEREIN  THE  GLORY  OF  ASSYRIA,  AS  WELL 
AS  THE  MAGNIFICENCE  OF  JUDEA,  IS 
i PRESENTED  TO  THE  READER 
AS  .BY 

AN  EYE  WITNESS. 


BOOK  PURCHASERS. 

A GIFT  with  every  BOOK,  worth  from 
CO  cents  to  $100. 

D.  W.  Evans  & Company, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  GIFT  BOOKSELLERS, 


Would  renew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  un- 
rivaled inducements. 

A REVISED  CATALOGUE 
Will  be  MAILED  FREE, 

ON  AFFLIOATION. 

Containing  a complete  and  classified  list  of  American 
and  Foreign  Literatune.  A concise  description  of  each 
work,  and  the  price  annexed  in  plain  figures,  so  that  all 
our  patrons  may  assure  themselves  of  the  fact,  that  our 
books  are  furnished  at  the  regular  rates.  This  catalogue 
also  contains  a full  explanation  of  the  business,  and  a de- 
scriptive list  of  the  more  valuable  and  useful  presents, 
that  are  freely  distributed  among  our  patrons,  consisting 
of  every  conceivable  article  of  value,  ornament,  and  in- 
dispensable use. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 

Central  Location 

of  our  establishment,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  centre  of 
trade, 

New  York  City; 

Commanding  the  most  expeditions  and  direct  avenues 
of  transportation,  we  arc  enabled  to  fill  orders  from  every 
section  of  the  country  with  tho  utmost  dispatch. 

Those  who  would  avoid  delay  in  tho  transhipment  of 
goods,  are  respectfully  iuvited  to  give  us  their  patronage, 
as  wo  feel  assured  that 

ONE  TRIAL 

will  prove  our  capabilities  and  inducements  superior  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  book  purchasers  generally. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  section  of  the  country  to  engage  in  the  sale 
of  our  books,  lo  whom  liberal  inducements  are  offered. 
Book  agents,  and  those  desiring  to  become  so,  are  in- 
vited to  examine  our  terms  before  making  their  engage- 
ments elsewhere. 

ANY  ONE 

May  become  an  agent,  by  sending  for  their  friends,  or 
acquaintances,  and  are  entitled  to  a liberal  commission 
for  their  trouble. 

TAKE  NOTICE, 

That  our  catalogues  are  mailed  free  to  any  address  on 
application,  containing  full  particulars  of  our  business. 
Address  D.  W.  EVANS  & CO., 
Publishers  and  Gift  Booksellers, 
No.  677  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Rev.  J.  !!✓  Ingraham,  LL.D., 

Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 

AUTHOR  OF 

'■'•The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  and 
'■'■The  Pillar  of  Fire." 

Handsomely  Illustrated,  and  bound  in  ono  largo  12mo 
volume  of  003  pages.  Price  $1  25. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHIADELFHIA. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  Book  and  21  cents  ad- 
ditional for  Postage,  a copy  of  the  Book,  together  with  a 
handsome  present,  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100,  will  bo 
sent,  free  of  expense,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  a Complete  Classified  Catalogue 

of  Books  which  contains  a full  description  of  over  10,000 
vols.,  comprising  the  writings  of  all  the  popular  and 
standard  authors  of  the  age. 

This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Select  your  Books,  enclose  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey required,  and  one  trial  will  satisfy  you  that  the  best 
place  in  the  country  to  purchase  hooks  is  at  the  Head 
Quarters  of 

GEO.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher, 

Originator  of  trr  Gift-Book  Business, 
And  Proprietor  of  the  largest 

Gift-Book  Establishment  in  the  Country , 

Eo.  489  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


SECOND  LETTER  FROM  NrsSRB.  J.  W.  JOIINSON  & CO., 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  Tills  YEAR. 

Hartford,  March  22, 1860. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Allcook  & Co.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  us  by  express  one  gross  more 
of  your  Medicated  Porous  Plasters.  They  sell  better 
than  any  other  plasters.  They  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  in 
the  shape  of  a plaster.  They  relieve  all  and  cure  many 
of  serious  spinal  and  other  affections.  Send  immediate- 
ly. Yours,  J.  W.  JOHNSON  & CO. 

This  is  the  second  gross  Johnson  & Co.  have  had  this 
year.  We  have  assurances  from  our  agents  everywhere 
that  tho  Medicated  Porous  Plasters  are  doing  much 
good,  and  will  take  the  place  of  most  other  strengthen- 
ing plasters. 

NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS  CURED. —Julius  Metz, 
Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  the  well-known  Professor  of  Music, 
was  long  subject  to  an  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  attended  witli  most  violent  spasmodic  asthma. 
His  physical  sufferings  wCVe  great,  and  his  professional 
duties  much  interfered  with.  The  application  of  ono 
Plaster  cured  him. 

All  Physicians  who  have  ever  seen  these  Plasters,  rec- 
ommend. Mr.  Caifassi,  Dr.  Vniliaindet,  and  Dr.  Jac- 
quinot,  report  that  probably  these  Plasters  are  specifics 
in  all  diseases  of  the  skin  surface.  Their  value  is  be- 
yond dispute. 

Hear  what  the  Hon.  Carl  Schultze,  of  Chicago  says : 

Chicago,  Sept.  26, 1859. 

“To  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Criminal  Zeitung: 

“Gentlemen:  Please  inform  your  friend,  Dr.  Deich- 
man,  that  I have  quito  recovered  from  the  severe  pains 
in  my  chest,  from  which  I have  60  long  suffered.  All- 
cock’s Porous  Blaster  cured  me,  of  which  he  spoke  ro 
highly.  1 had  tried  almost  every  thing  to  relieve  the 
pain,  without  any  benefit,  before  I used  this  Piaster, 
which,  strange  to  say,  in  n few  days  after  putting  it  or, 
perfectly  relieved  me.  I have  worn  the  planters  for  the 
last  nine  months,  changing  once  in  a week  or  two,  with- 
out any  return  of  the  pain  in  my  chest,  or  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  taking  any  kind  of  food.  This  can  be  attested 
by  all  my  friends  and  my  family.  Show  Dicchman  this 
letter,  and  please  to  publish  it  in  your  paper. 

“Most  respectfully,  - CARL  SCHULTZE.” 

Note  by  Editor  of  Criminal  Zeitung.— We  insert 
this  letter  with  pleasure,  as  it  affords  us  an  opportunity 
of  saying  that  any  one  nfflicted  with  pains  in  the  chest, 
accompanied  with  indigestion,  can,  by  applying  at  this 
office,  receive  ample  testimony  from  one  who  lias  been 
restored  to  health  by  these  very  Plasters  of  Mr.  AllcoeU, 
which  he  used  for  six  months  for  a similar  affection. 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

, MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,', 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
. as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,60  each.  j 
ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  _ Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

SO.yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14j^c.  per  yd.. $4  85 

Tyardsof  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard , 3 60 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 60 

Profit -.2  65 

Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  bo  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

"W" -AJFIID.,  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & WaBbj-^t}|^ginv4r<UlK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as"  other  houses  in  the  city 


Silk,  Alpaca,  and  Gingham  Um- 
brellas, on  FOX’S  PARAGON 


frames. 


387  Broadway, 
CHAS.  E.  SMITH  & CO. 


Plantation  Mill  and  the  best 

ANTI-FRICTION  GIN  POWER 
ever  invented,  may  be  seen  at  No.  45  Gold  Street. 

J.  A.  BF.NNET. 


Manufacturers. 

Dealers  supplied. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels, 
hree-ply.  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc., at  reduced 
rices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON.  No.  99  Bowery. 


185  Albert  Wise,  185 


SIXTH  AVENUE,  first  door  below  13th  Street, 
New  York, 

Sells  DRY  GOODS 

In  competition  to  any  of  the  oldest  and  largest  houses 
■do'^n  town,  to  compare  in  quality  and  styles.  Also  man- 
uLfGtuibJ  latest  styles  Cloaks,  Mantels,  Sapaletts,  &o. 


Bartlett  & Co.  Eeedlc  Manufacturers  for  all  Sew- 
ing Machin  s.  Price  $3  to  $0  per  hundred.  All  first-class 
Sewiwi  Machines,  $6,  $9,  $12,  $.5,  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Superior  Threads,  &c.,  &r.  A liberal  discount  {o,U7io/e, 
sale  Buyers.  Salesroom  421  Broadway,  cor,  CafcnJ  0t.jTt.Vr 
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HON.  ABRAM  LINCOLN,  OF  IL- 
LINOIS. 

f REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

We  engrave  herewith  the  portrait — from  a pho- 
tograph by  Brady — of  Hon.  Abram  Lincoln,  of  Il- 
linois, the  Republican  candidate  for  President. 
The  following  sketch  of  his  career  is 
from  the  Herald: 

Abram  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
campaign  of  1860,  is  a native  of 
Harden  County,  Kentucky.  He 
was  born  February  12,  1809.  His 
parents  were  born  in  Virginia,  and 
were  of  very  moderate  circumstan- 
ces. His  paternal  grandfather, 

Abram  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky  about  1781-’82,  where,  a 
year  or  two  later,  he  was  killed  by 
Indians.  His  ancestors,  who  were 
respectable  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  went  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  De- 
scendants from  the  same  lineage 
still  reside  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Abram  Lincoln,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  further  removed  from 
Keutucky  to  Spencer  County,  in  In- 
diana, in  1816. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  a limited 
education.  In  1830  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  and  passed  the  first  year  in 
Macon  County,  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  lie  next  went  to 
New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Saga- 
mon  County,  now  Chenard  County, 
where  he  remained  about  one  year 
as  a clerk  in  a store.  About  this 
time  the  Florida  or  Black  Hawk 
War  broke  out,  and  on  the  call  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  volun- 
teers, a company  was  raised  in  New 
Salem,  and  Lincoln  was  elected  cap- 
tain. He  served  during  this  mem- 
orable campaign.  On  his  return  to 
Illinois,  in  1832,  he  became  a candi- 
date for  the  State  Legislature,  but 
was  defeated.  Tho  next  three  suc- 
ceeding biennial  elections  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
Whig  party.  During  his  legisla- 
tive term  he  studied  law,  and  subse- 
quently engaged  practically  in  the 
profession  at  Springfield;  but  his 
practice  at  the  bar  did  not  withdraw 
his  attention  from  politics,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois, 
and  was  on  the  electoral  ticket  in 
several  presidential  campaign's.  He 
was  a disciple  of  Henry  Claj’,  and 
exerted  himself  in  his  behalf  in 
1844,  by  making  a tour  of  Illinois 
•and  advocating  Clay’s  election  to 
the  Presidency.  He  was  elected  t<» 

Congress  in  1846,  and  served  until 
1849. 

While  in  Congress  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  warfare  was  in  progress, 
and  which  disturbed  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  country  until  it 
shook  the  foundation  of  the  Union 
from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 

He  voted  forty-two  times  for  the 
Proviso.  He  was  also  active,  in 
connection  with  Seward,  Chase, 

Giddings,  and  other  abolitionists, 
in  the  agitation  of  that  subject.  Ho 
also  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  and 
declared  it  unconstitutional  and 
wrong,  and  voted  against  the  bill 
granting  160  acres  of  land  to  the 
volunteers. 

In  the  National  Convention  of 
1848,  of  which  he  was  a member,  he 
advocated  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  sustained  the  nom- 
ination by  a canvass  of  his  own 
State.  In  1852  he  was  efficient  in 
his  efforts  for  General  Scott,  and 
was  considered  by  the  Whigs  of  Il- 
linois and  the  Northwest  as  one  of  their  leaders. 
From  1849  to  1854  Mr.  Lincoln  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1849  he  was  a candidate  before  the  Illinois 
Legislature  for  United  States  Senator,  prior  to 
which  he  stumped  the  State  for  the  Whigs.  When 
the  Legislature  met,  the  Democracy  was  in  the 
majority,  and  General  Shields,  the  Democratic 
^candidate,  was  elected.  In  1855  he  was  again  the 


candidate  of  the  Whigs  for  United  States  Senator 
before  the  Legislature  chosen  that  year ; but  tho 
Democracy  being  in  the  majority,  Lincoln  was 
again  defeated  and  Judge  Trumbull,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  elected.  In  1856  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
name  headed  the  Fremont  electoral  ticket  in  Illi- 
nois. In  1858  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Illinois  Re- 


publican State  Committee  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  suc- 
ceed Douglas  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to 
effect  this  he  stumped  the  State  for  the  Republi- 
cans ; and  it  was  during  this  campaign  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  the  best  political  speeches  of  his  life, 
and  from  which  the  people  of  the  Union  will  at 
once  read  his  sentiments  on  the  great  questions  of 
the  day.  lie  is  a tariff  man,  in  favor  of  a protect- 
ive policy,  opposed  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  urg- 


ing as  an  especial  reason  for  his  position  that  it  de- 
prives the  negro  of  the  rights  of  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  guarantees 
to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  the  several  States. 

In  the  campaign  in  Illinois  in  1858,  when  he 
stumped  the  State  in  opposition  to  Douglas,  he 


showM  himself  an  adept  in  political  strategy,  and 
suited  his  speeches  to  the  locality  in  which  he  spoke. 
His  partisans  claim  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  Illinois  Senator  as  well  in  eloquence  as  in  tact, 
and  commend  very  highly  the  manliness  and  cour- 
age which  he  displayed  on  several  occasions  when 
they  met  in  debate. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Lincoln,  or,  as  he  is 
more  familiarly  termed  among  those  who  know 


him  best,  “Old  Uncle  Abe,”  is  long,  lean,  and 
wiry.  In  motion  he  has  a great  deal  of  the  elas- 
ticity and  awkwardness  which  indicate  the  rough 
training  of  his  early  life,  and  his  conversation  sav- 
ors strongly  of  Western  idioms  and  pronunciation. 
His  height  is  six  feet  three  inches.  His  complex- 
ion is  about  that  of  an  octoroon  ; his  face,  without 
being  by  any  means  beautiful,  is 
genial  looking,  and  good  humor 
6eems  to  lurk  in  every  corner  of  its 
innumerable  angles.  He  has  dark 
hair  tinged  with  gray,  a good  fore- 
head, small  eyes,  a long  penetrating 
nose,  with  nostrils  such  as  Napoleon 
always  liked  to  find  in  his  best  gen- 
erals, because  they  indicated  a long 
head  and  clear  thoughts ; and  a 
mouth  which,  aside  from  being  of 
magnificent  proportions,  is  probably 
the  most  expressive  feature  of  his 
face. 

As  a speaker  he  is  ready,  precise, 
and  fluent.  His  manner  before  a 
popular  assembly  is  as  he  pleases  to 
make  it,  being  either  superlatively 
ludicrous  or  very  impressive.  He 
employs  but  little  gesticulation,  but 
when  he  desires  to  make  a point 
produces  a shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
an  elevation  of  his  eyebrows,  a de- 
pression of  his  mouth,  and  a general 
malformation  of  countenance  so 
comically  awkward  that  it  never 
fails  to  “bring  down  the  house.” 
His  enunciation  is  slow  and  em- 
phatic, and  his  voice,  though  sharp 
and  powerful,  at  times  has  a fre- 
quent tendency  to  dwindle  into  a 
shrill  and  unpleasant  sound;  but, 
as  before  stated,  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  his  delivery  is  the  re- 
markable mobility  of  his  features, 
the  frequent  contortions  of  which 
excite  a merriment  his  words  could 
not  produce. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  author  of  tho 
basis  upon  which  Seward  formed  his 
“ irrepressible  conflict”  platform,  ns 
will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts from  his  speeches.  Lincoln’s 
“irrepressible  conflict”  sentiments 
were  uttered  in  a speech  delivered 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  June  17, 
1858,  and  Seward’s  speech  on  the 
same  topic  in  October,  1858.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  speech  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1858, 
said: 

In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease 
[the  slavery  agitation.— Ad.]  until 
a crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  “ A house  divided  against 
itself  can  not  stand.”  I believe  this 
Government  can  not  endure  perma- 
nently, half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved— I do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall — but  I do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place 
it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction ; or  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward,  till  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States — old  as  well  as  new — North 
as  well  as  South. 

In  another  speech  at  Chicago,  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1858,  he  said  : 

I have  always  hated  slavery,  I 
think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist. 

I have  been  an  Old  Line  "Whig.  I 
have  always  hated  it,  and  I always 
believed  it  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. If  I were  in  Congress, 
and  a vote  should  come  up  on  a 
question  whether  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  a new  Territory,  in 
spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  I 
would  vote  that  it  should. 

In  another  speech  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  July  17,  1858,  he  said  : 

I nevertheless  did  not  mean  to  go  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  throw  missiles  into  Kentucky,  to 
disturb  them  in  their  domestic  institutions. 

In  another  speech  at  Galesburg,  October  7, 1858, 
he  said : 

I believe  that  the  right  of  property  in  a slave  is 
not  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
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people  of  this  section  of  the  Union  until  daring  the 
p ist  winter,  when  he  made  a tour  of  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States,  delivering  political 
stump  speeches. 

The  following  ia  from  the  Tribune: 

Abram  Lincoln  was  born  in  llurdin  County, 
Kentucky,  February  12, 1809,  and  is  now  fifty-one 
years  old.  He  is  very  probably  of  the  race  of  the 
Massachusetts  Lincolns,  though  his  parents  were 
of  Quaker  stock,  that  migrated  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia,  whence  his  grandfather  removed  m 
1781-82  to  Kentucky,  and  was  there  surprised  and 
killed  by  Indians  while  at  work  on  his  clearing. 
Like  most  pioneers,  he  left  his  family  poor ; and  his 
son  also  died  prematurely,  leaving  a widow  and 
several  children,  including  Abram,  then  six  years 
old.  The  family  removed  soon  after  to  Southern 
Indiana,  where  Abram  grew  to  the  stature  of  six 
feet  and  some  inches,  but  enjoyed  scarcely  better 
opportunities  for  instruction  than  in  Kentucky. 
Probably  six  months  in  all  of  the  rudest  sort  of 
schooling  comprehends  the  whole  of  his  technical 
education,  lie  was  in  turn  a farm  laborer,  a com- 
mon workman  in  a saw-mill,  and  a boatman  on  the 
Wabash  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Thus  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it,  the  rugged  experiences  of  aspiring 
poverty,  the  wild  sports  and  rude  games  of  a new- 
ly and  thinly  peopled  forest  region— the  education 
born  of  the  log-cabin,  the  rifle,  the  axe,  and  the 
plow,  combined  with  the  reflections  of  an  original 
and  vigorous  mind,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge by  every  available  means,  and  developing  a 
character  of  equal  resource  and  firmness — made 
him  the  man  he  has  since  proved  himself. 

At  twenty-one  he  pushed  further  west  into  Illi- 
nois, which  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  his 
home,  living  always  near  and,  for  some  years  past, 
in  Springfield,  the  State  capital.  He  worked  ou 
a farm  as  hired  man  his  first  year  in  Illinois ; the 
next  year  he  was  a clerk  in  a store;  then  volun- 
teered for  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  chosen  a 
captain  by  his  company ; the  next  year  ho  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Legislature ; he  was 
. chosen  the  next,  and  served  four  sessions  with  emi- 
* nent  usefulness  and  steadily  increasing  reputation ; 
studied  law,  meantime,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
bar;  was  early  recognized  as  a most  effective  and 
convincing  advocate  before  the  People  of  Whig 
principles  and  the  Protective  policy,  and  of  their 
illustrious  embodiment,  Henry  Clay;  was  a Whig 
candidate  for  Elector  in  nearly  or  quite  every 
Presidential  contest  from  1836  to  1852,  inclusive ; 
was  chosen  to  the  XXXth  Congress  from  the  Cen- 
tral District  of  Illinois  in  1816,  and  served  to  its 
close,  but  was  not  a candidate  for  re-election ; and 
in  18-19  measurably  withdraw  from  politics  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
the  Nebraska  Iniquity  of  1854  called  him  again 
into  the  political  arena.  He  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Whigs  for  United  States  Senator  before  the 
Legislature  chosen  that  year;  but  they  were  not  a 
majority  of  tlie  body ; so  he  declined,  and  urged  his 
friends  to  support  Judge  Trumbull,  the  candidate 
of  the  anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  who  was  thu3 
elected. 

In  the  gallant  and  memorable  Presidential  con- 
test of  1856  Mr.  Lincoln’s  name  headed  the  Fre- 
mont Electoral  Ticket  of  Illinois.  In  1858  he  was 
unanimously  designated  by  the  Republican  State 
Convention  to  succeed  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  Senate, 
and  thereupon  canvassed  the  Slate  against  Mr. 
Douglas  with  an  ability  in  which  logic,  art,  elo- 
quence, and  thorough  good-nature  were  alike  con- 
spicuous, and  which  gave  him  a national  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Douglas  secured  a predominance  in  the 
Legislature  and  was  elected,  though  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  the  larger  popular  vote,  so  that  if  the  question 
had  been  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  people  the 
champion  of  Squatter  Sovereignty  and  of  indiffer- 
ence as  regards  slavery  extension  would  not  now 
bo  a Senator  from  Illinois 


IION.  HANNIBAL  HAMLIN. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  for  Vice- 
President,  was  born  in  Paris,  Oxford  County, 
Maine,  in  August,  1809,  and  is  now  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  is  by  profession  a law- 
yer, but  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  has  been, 
for  much  of  the  time,  in  political  life.  From  1836 
to  1840  he  was  a member  of  the  • Legislature  of 
Maine,  and  for  three  of  those  years  he  was  the 
Speaker  of  its  House  of  Representatives.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress,  and  re-elect- 
ed for  the  following  term.  In  1847  lie  was  again 
a member  of  the  State  Legislature  ; and  the  next 
year  was  chosen  to  fill  a vacancy,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  John  Fairfield,  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1851  he  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  in  the  same  body,  but  resigned  on  being  cho- 
sen Governor  of  Maine  in  1857,  In  the  same  month 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  six  years,  which  office  he  accepted,  resigning 
the  Governorship.  He  is  still  a member  of  the 
Senate.  This  record  is  an  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence with  w'hich  he  has  always  been  regarded  by 
his  fellow-citizens  in  Maine. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  bill,  in  1854,  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a member  of 
the  Democratic  party.  That  act  he  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  party,  with  which  he  had  been  all 
his  life  connected,  no  longer  deserved  the  name  of 
Democratic,  and  was  treacherous  to  the  principles 
he  had  so  long  cherished.  Thenceforward  lie  gave 
his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he 
has  ever  since  continued  a faithful  and  distin- 
guished leader. 

THE  - GOLDEN  BEE.” 

PART  I. 

Laden  with  precious  merchandise,  the  growth  of  Chi- 
nese soil, 

And  costly  work  of  Chinese  hands,  the  patient  wealth 
of  toil. 

Over  the  wave  with  outspread  sails,  like  white-winged 
bird  at  sen, 

Swifdy,  gayly,  homeward  bound,  sped  on  the  Golden 
lice. 


Stored  with  such  peachy-textured  silks  as  (shimmer  in 
the  sun,  . , 

With  countless  rainbow-tinted  gleams  and  never  keep 

Silkg°to0  burnish  Beauty’s  self  with  a new  resplendent 
ray, 

Silks  uu  English  queen  might  wear  on  her  coronation 
day. 


Then  tenderly,  with  bare  brown  hands,  his  comrades 
did  prepuro 

An  humble  shroud,  and  wrapp’d  him  in  with  more  than 
woman’s  care. 

And  all  stood  up  and  hared  their,  heads,  awhile  the 
Captain  read 

The  Church  of  England’s  requiem  over  its  ransomed 
dead. 


She  had  chests  of  fragrant  tea-leaves  to  make  social 
household  hoards, 

Or  to  be  the  one  sweet  luxury  of  widows’  scanty  hoards; 

With  grotesque  aud  dainty  ivories,  carved  by  coarse- 
grained hands, 

For  idle  money-spenders  in  rich  European  lands. 

Cloudless  the  sky— fresh  blew  the  breeze— the  Captain’s 
heart  was  light. 

As  on  the  deck  he  lingered  late  andjwatched  the  com- 
ing night; 

If  sweet  the  journey  homeward  from  an  unpropitious 
sail, 

’Tis  sweeter  still  where  Fortune  smiles  in  port  and  sea 
aud  gale. 


Blithe  was  the  Captain’s  gallant  heart,  for  things  had 
prospered  well. 

Soon  should  he  reach  his  home  on  shore  with  much 


young  wife. 

Whoso  sweet  affection  made  the  joy  and  beauty  of  his 
life. 


The  red  sun  flipp’d  into  the  sea,  and  lit  the  west  afar, 

The  crimson  clouds  paled  one  by  one,  beneath  tho  even- 
ing star ; 

A calm  of  even-tide  enwrapp'd  both  breeze  and  sky  and 
wave. 

When  in  God’s  great  cathedral  vault  the  sailor  found 
a grave. 

They  wept  nd  morc-2but,  silent,  stood  and  watched  the 
placid  deep ; 

Thinking  with  wistful  hearts  of  him  who  slept  such 
blessed  sleep. 

And  one— a gaunt  and  giant  man— sent  forth  a bitter 
cry, 

And  clenched  his  hand,  and  shrieked  aloud,  “ Oh,  mas- 
ter, let  us  die  I” 

Oh,  let  us  die ! The  words  rang  forth  through  the  sweet 
summer  air. 

As  if  a mad  and  tortured  soul  breathed  out  its  last  wild 
prayer. 

They  sounded  far  athwart  tho  sea,  and  up  into  the  sky, 

Till  even  silence  seemed  to  make  the  echo,  “Let  us 
die!’’ 


Soon  should  ho  kiss  his  bonnie  boy,  and  hold  him  o 
his  knee. 

Awhile  he’d  listen  eager-eyed  to  stories  of  the  sea ; 
Soon  should  ho  kiss  his  latest-born,  and  then  the  Cap- 
tain smiled. 

Smiled  father-liko  to  think  of  her,  his  little  unseen  child. 

A tear  ran  down  his  sunburnt  cheek,  a mild  joy  lit  his 
eye — 

So  sweet  were  thoughts  of  love  and  home — so  near  they 
seemed  to  lie; 

While  through  his  great,  rough  heart  diffused  such  pure 
aud  soft  delight, 

As  like  au  even  song  of  praise  went  up  to  heaven's 
height. 

One  by  one  upon  the  waves  twinkled  every  rising  star, 
And  Dian  trailed  her  golden  hair  over  tho  deep  afar; 
While  lonely  o'er  the  vastness  of  that  solitary  sea, 
Glided,  as  on  feathered  feet,  the  good  ship  Golden  Bee. 

Harkf  what  terrific  cry  was  that  of  horror  and  affright, 
Which  broke  like  some  tempestuous  sound  the  stillness 
of  the  night. 

Rousing  the  crew  from  rest  and  6lecp  to  tremble  witli 
dismay, 

Wakiug  the  Captain’s  sunny  dreams  of  harbor  far  away  ? 

Oh,  Captain,  wake!  ’Tis  hut  a dream— the  harbor  is 
not  won. 

Thou  dost  not  clasp  thy  Mary’s  hand,  or  kiss  thy  little 
son; 

Thy  baby  sweetly  sleeps  ashore— that  shore  is  far  from 
thee — 

Oh,  Captain,  wake!  for  none  but  God  can  save  thy 
Golden  Bee. 

“Fire!"  'twas  an  awful  sound  to  hear  on  solitary  seas, 
With  double  danger  in  tho  breath  of  every  fresh’ning 
breeze ; 

An  awful  sight  it  was  to  see  the  vessel  all  alight, 

As  if  a blazing  meteor  dropped  into  the  darksome  night. 

Foremost  and  calm  amid  his  crew  tho  Captain  gave 
command, 

Nor  backward  in  a moment’s  need  to  help  with  skillful 
hand, 

Awhile  the  courage  in  his  voice  and  firmness  on  his  brow 
Imparted  strength  and  hope  to  hearts  which  ne’er  had 
drooped  till  now. 

Three  days,  three  nights,  the  vessel  burned ; oh.  Heav- 
ens! 'twas  strange  to  he 

Mid  firo  unquenchable  witli  all  the* waters  of  the  sea! 
But  neither  skill  nor  strength  availed:  the  fetal  breezes 
blew, 

Death  and  destruction,  fiery-winged,  threatened  the  gal- 
lant crew. 

And  all  was  lost.  Those  gorgeous  silks  would  sweop  no 
palace  now. 

Those  ivory  fenB  would  never  feign  a breeze  to  beauty’s 
brow ; 

Tho  aromatic  leaf  could  soothe  no  weary  student’s  brain, 
Or  freshen  lips  in  fever  heats  upon  the  bed  of  pain. 

“ Get  out  the  bont !"  with  firm  quick  voice  tho  short 
command  was  said, 

And  no  man  spoke,  but  straight  and  swift  the  order  was 
obeyed ; 

Then  one  by  one  the  crew  stepped  forth — hut  all  looked 
back  with  tears, 

Upon  the  bonnie  Golden  Bee,  their  home  of  many  years. 

But  first  the  Captain  snatched  from  flame,  and  pressed 
within  his  breast, 

A relic  of  departed  days,  of  all  his  heart  loved  heRt. : 
A little  Prayer-book,  well-worn  now,  a gift  in  early 
life, 

Sweet  token  from  his  early  love  ere  yet  he  called  her 
wife. 

And  quick  as  falls  a lightning  shaft,  when  thunder  is 
behind, 

A thousand  recollected  joys  flashed  o’er  his  troubled 
mind ; 

Of  happy,  happy  courtship  days,  and  later,  still  more 
sweet, 

The  tranquil  joys  of  married  life,  the  sound  of  baby 
feet. 

Amid  a dcath-like  silentness  of  breeze  and  sky  and 
sea, 

Beneath  a burning  noonday  sun  they  left  the  Golden 
Bee; 

And  when  they  saw  the  blackened  wreck  totter  amid 
the  foam, 

Each  sailor  breathed  a prayer  to  God,  and  thought  Of 
wife  and  home. 

Then  out  upon  a lonely  sea,  six  hundred  miles  from 
land. 

The  solitary  boat  sailed  forth  with  that  courageous 
band ; 

Sailed  forth  as  drifts  a withered  leaf  upon  the  surging 
tide. 

With  only  hope  to  be  their  strength,  and  only  God  as 
guide. 

No  white  sail  specked  tho  arid  sky,  no  cloud  or  shadow 
came 

To  cool  that  blue  abyss  of  air  which  seemed  to  be  a 
flame ; 

No  breeze  sprang  up  to  aid  their  oars,  no  friendly  ray 
of  light, 

Of  moon  or  star,  shone  out  to  guide  their  dreary  path 
at  night. 

Oh  I God,  it  was  a fearful  thing  to  float  and  drift 
away, 

Upon  ho  wido  a wilderness,  day  after  weary  day, 

...... , foQ(j  and  ero  t 

never  yet  a miser  did  his  gold. 


Then  rose  the  Captain,  6ternly  sad,  and  where  tye  sun 
hud  set. 

He  waved  one  hand,  and  cried,  in  tones  which  could 
command  them  vet: 

“ Oh,  comrades  1 will  you  see  Ilia  works,  and  doubt 
tliat  he  can  still 

Save  e’en  in  the  eleventh  hour,  if  such  should  be  His 
will  ? 

“Oh,  while  there’s  life  despair  not!  Have  we  mo- 
thers, children,  wives  ? 

Does  not  their  memory  give  us  all  the  strength  of  double 
lives? 

Mind  ye  not  how  the  widow's  ernse,  though  wasted,  fill- 
ed again  ? 

We’ve  yet  the  widow’s  God  o’erhead,  and  yet  a little 
grain. 

“ Oh ! tender  wives,  who  live,  for  us,  our  hearts  consent 
to  take 

A little  hope,  a little  faith,  for  your  beloved  sake. 

Oh!  children  of  our  dearest  love!  oh,  pleasant  home 
ashore  I 

Our  souls  can  brave  a thousand  deaths  to  call  ye  ours 
once  more  1** 


PART  n. 

Where  palaces  of  merchant  kings  in  marbled  splendor 
rise — 

And  gleam  beneath  the  burning  blue  of  fair  Calcutta’s 
skies — 

Where  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers  weigh  down 
the  sultry  air. 

The  Captain’s  fair  young  wife  abode,  and  watched  his 
coming  there. 


She  never  heard  the  billows  roar,  or  saw  a ship  at  sea. 
Without  a thought  of  those  who  steered  the  bonnie 
Golden  Bee : 

She  never  kissed  her  babes  at  night,  or  woke  at  dawn 
of  day. 

Without  a prayer  that  God  would  speed  her  sailor  on 
his  way. 


One  night  rose  up  a fierce  monsoon,  and  with  a sudden 
roar, 

Startled  tho  waves  from  twilight  rest,  and  dashed 
against  tho  shore; 

Where  all  night  long  they  shrieked  and  wailed,  and 
sobbing  sunk  to  sleep, 

As  dying  groans  of  shipwrecked  men  fade  on  tho  si- 
lent deep. 


Tho  Captain’s  babes  serenely  slept,  and  through  the 
tempest  smiled,  • 

As  sweet  forget-me-nots  bloom  fair  amid  an  Alpine 
wild ; 

The  mother,  weeping,  clasped  her  hands,  and,  pacing 
to  and  fro, 

Prayed,  with  a white-faced  misery,  in  murmurs  faint 
and  low. 


“Oh!  husband,  art  thou  safe  ashore,  or  shipwrecked 
on  the  sen, 

And  do  the  wild  waves  bring  from  far  thy  drowning 
voice  to  me? 

Oh!  father  of  my  sleeping  babes,  'tis  hard  that  thou 
must  bear 

Dangers  unspeakable,  which  I,  thy  own  wife,  may  not 
share. 

“O  God!  who  mid  ten  thousand  worlds  has  fixed  thy 
glorious  seat, 

And  cares  for  every  human  heart  that  worships  at  thy 
feet. 

Pity  my  happy,  helpless  babes — my  watchful  agony, 

And  guide  my  husband’s  precious  life  in  safety  back 
to  me.’’ 


Days  glided  by,  and  brought  the  time  when  every  ship 
might  be 

That  one  for  which  her  soul  was  sick  of  wistfulness  to 
see; 

Days  grew  to  weeks,  and  still  she  watched,  and  hoped, 
and  prayed  the  same, 

For  the  Golden  Bee's  safe  advent,  which  never,  never 
came. 

She  held  her  children  to  her  heart,  and  prayed  with- 
out a word 

(Ofttimes  the  heart's  unspoken  prayer  by  Heaven  is 
soonest  heard) ; 

And  if  they  heedless  played  or  slept,  the  passion  of  her 
grief 

Would  spend  itself  in  wailing  tears,  which  brought  her 
no  relief. 

Then,  ns  a soft  and  tranquil  day  follows  a night  of 
rain. 

And  drooping  flowers  will  feel  the  sun,  and  ope  their 
leaves  again. 

For  sweetest  sake  of  feeble  babes,  no  helper  by  save 
One, 

She  learned  to  lead  a widowed  life,  and  say,  “Thy 
will  be  done.’’ 

One  night  the  moon  escaped  from  clouds,  and  with  a 
pale  light  gleamed 

Over  the  sea,  which  felt  the  glow,  and  murmured  as 
it  dreamed ; 

nor  bright  boy  cradled  at  her  feet,  her  baby  on  her 
breast, 

Sho  sung  her  evening  cradle  song,  and  hushed  the 
pair  to  rest. 

Awhile  tho  elder  child  still  drowsed,  and  like  a dove 
in  June,  ' 

Cooed  from  his  little  downy  nest  unto  his  mother’s 
tune, 

A ship  that  bore  a foreign  flag  rode  calmly  with  the 
tide,  ' 

And  dropp’d  its  anchor  in  the  port,  by  tho  fair  city's 
side. 


“Oh,  Captain!”  cried  a sailor  boy,  “I  ran  away  from 
Rea, 

And  well  I know  my  mother’s  heart  has  sorely  grieved 
for  me; 

Will  some  one  take  my  parting  love?— I shall  not  roach 
the  shore.” 

And  thnn  he  smiled  a saintly  smile,  nor  smiled  nor 
spoke  no  more. 


Before  the  mother’s  voice  had  ceased  its  chanting, 
fond  and  sweet, 

A distant  footstep  echoed  through  the  silence  of  the 
Btreet ; 

And  when  tho  boy’s  blue  dreamy  eyes  sought  for  her 
face  no  more, 

A shadow  flerkcl  the  wind  w-panes,  aud  paused  with- 
out the  doo'-. 
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A shadow  of  a human  form— but  oh,  so  white  and 
wan! 

As  if  the  strong  vitality  of  manhood  must  be  gone; 

Then  came  a low  breathed,  tender  voice,  it  only  mur- 
mured “Wife!" 

And  heart  to  heart  the  two  were  clasped,  called  hack 
to  new  glad  life. 


For  hours  they  hardly  spoke  a word,  but  shedding 
blessed  tears. 

Poured  out  their  prayers  of  thankfulness  to  One  who 
always  hears; 

Those  tears  fell  on  their  sleeping  babes.  O children, 
ye  receive 

Such  pure  baptismal  rite  as  Church  or.  Priesthood  ere 
cau  give. 
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OUR  JAPANESE  VISITORS. 

V\7"E  devote  several  of  our  illustrated  pages 
I V to  the  Japanese,  who — at  the  time  we 
write — are  in  Washington,  enjoying  the  hospi- 
talities of  that  thriving  little  town.  A large 
sum  of  money  was  voted  by  Congress  to  defray 
tho  expenses  ot  their  reception ; and,  from  all 
that  we  hear,  the  Messrs.  Willard  have  been  as 
successful  as  they  usually  are  in  entertaining 
them  gracefully  and  hospitably.  By-and-by 
they  will  be  here,  and  we  understand  that  tho 
Messrs.  Leland,  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  pro- 
pose to  eclipse  their  confreres  of  the  Federal 
Capital  by  a series  of  entertainments  of  unpar- 
alleled display  and  magnificence. 

One  or  two  members  of  Congress  have  al- 
luded to  this  “fuss”  ns  a “ piece  of  nonsense.” 
They  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  people 
who  said  that  the  “fuss”  in  Boston,  eighty  odd 
years  ago,  about  tho  Tea-duty  was  “all  non- 
sense,” and  of  tlie  people  who  shouted  aloud 
that  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp-act,  which  ush- 
ered in  the  Revolution,  was  mere  gammon. 
Tho  fact  is,  that  this  Japanese  embassy  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  national  and  commercial 
importance. 

The  Japanese  are  the  British  of  Asia.  Like 
our  ancestors  of  the  British  Isles,  they  are  of 
insular  origin,  and  full  of  insular  virtues  and  in- 
sular prejudices.  They  despise  foreigners ; but 
they  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Many  of  their  customs  seem  absurd  to  us ; but 
they  are  honest  in  their  adoption,  and  thorough 
in  their  observance.  Their  country  produces  a 
number  of  commodities  which  would  find  a sale 
here,  and  they  consume  many  articles  which  we 
produce.  Satisfy  them  that  commercial  inter- 
course with  us  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  and 
a valuable  trade  will  bo  created.  Thus  far, 
their  only  commercial  correspondents  have  been 
the  Dutch,  who  have  driven  hard  bargains  with 
them,  and  impressed  them  unfavorably  with  re- 
gard to  Christian  nations.  We  can  undo  the 
mischief  that  has  been  done  if  we  produce  a fa- 
vorable impression  on  our  visitors,  and  com- 
mence a trade  under  proper  auspices. 

Independently,  however,  of  immediate  com- 
mercial benefits,  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Japanese  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  marked  advantage  to  our  Pacific  States.  The 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  future  State  of  Wash- 
ington will  necessarily  become  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  nearest  neighbors  over  the 
water.  Of  those  neighbors  Japan  is  the  one 
best  worth  cultivating.  The  Russians  of  North- 
era  Asia  are  more  than  semi-barbarous,  and  the 
Chinese  are  such  a peculiar  race,  and  so  entire- 
ly foreign  to  us  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that 
neither  can  compare,  in  respect  of  neighborly 
value,  to  the  Japanese.  By-and-by  there  will 
necessarily  grow  up  an  interchange  not  only  of 
commodities  but  of  men  between  our  Pacific 
States  and  the  empire  of  Japan.  Our  people 
will  go  to  Japan — onr  esteemed  friend  Lieu- 
tenant Habersham,  late  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  has  already  established  a promising  com- 
mercial house  at  l*okuhama  — and  will  en- 
deavor to  show  the  Japanese  tho  best  side  of 
the  American  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Japanese — if  good  relations  be  established 
between  the  two  countries — will  send  out  some 
of  theii  people  to  plant  Japanese  colonies  in  <~ur 
territory.  Of  this  interchange  the  benefit  will 
be  obvious  and  mutual.  Civilized  as  we  boast 
of  being,  wo  can  learn  much  of  the  Japanese — 
if  nothing  more,  we  can  learn  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing the  laws. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  visit  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  an  important  event,  and  we  fervently 
trust  that  all  classes  of  our  people  will  combine 
to  do  them  honor.  In  this  city,  unfortunately, 
they  will  be  under  charge  of  our  aldermen, 
who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  give  them  a very 
poor  idea  of  our  people.  But  nothing  prevents 
our  leading  citizens  from  paying  them  private 
attentions,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 
our  rich  and  influential  men — such  as  William 
II.  Aspinwall,  Moses  II.  Griiincll,  James  Gor- 
don Bennett,  Charles  Hecksber,  Thomas  Rich- 
ardson, David  D.  Field,  and  others  who  have 
fine  country  places — were  prepared  to  do  tho 
honors  of  the  city  in  a way  whic  h should  efface 
any  unpleasant  remembrance  of  the  grossierete's 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  O’Tooles,  and 
O’Boolcs,  and  O’Gradys,  and  O’Bradys  of  tho 
Common  Council. 
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the  march  of  fashion. 

Well,  Fashion  progresses — like  the  crab  or 
the  tortoise ; and  now  wo  have  bonnets  (shall 
we  say  hats,  as  they  call  them  in  Minnesota  ?) 
planned  after  the  models  which  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  Madame  Recamier  and  graced  the 
court  of  Napoleon  the  First.  Every  bonnet  is 
its  own  umbrella ; and  there  is  room  enough 
between  the  head-covering  and  the  head  for  a 
good  sized  sign-board  stating  whether  the  wear- 
er is  wife,  widow,  or  maid,  and  if  either  of  the 
two  latter,  how  much  money  she  can  call  her. 
own.  We  recommend  the  suggestion  to  bon- 
net-makers. On  a pale  satin  ground,  in  orna- 
mental characters,  the  inscription  would  look 
remarkably  neat. 

In  Paris  they  are,  as  usual,  ahead  of  us. 
There,  hoops  have  been  discarded,  and  robes  a 
queue  formally  adopted.  The  merit  of  this  last 
innovation  consists  in  the  unparalleled  destruc- 
tion of  material  it  involves.  A lady  writes: 
“Four  morning  walks  render  a robe  a queue  a 
perfect  chiffon,  only  fit  to  be  given  to  one’s 
lady’s  maid.”  Stones  and  pavements  have  no 
respect  for  silks  or  satins.  If  the  new  fashion 
prevails,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  pages  as  well ; 
and  Mrs.  Soicchangeante  of  Fifth  Avenue  must 
have  her  little  Buttons  to  follow  her,  train  in 
hand,  at  every  step.  This  will  be  all  veiy  well 
in  Paris,  where  none  but  the  rich  are  fashionable; 
but  here,  where  every  white  woman  dresses  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  what  a demand  there  will 
be  for  pages ! The  market  for  boys  has  already 
an  upward  tendency. 

On  the  hoop  question  wo  have  placed  our 
opinions  on  record.  Fashion  must  prevail, 
however ; and  the  old  style  of  clinging  skirts 
impends  in  the  future.  One  thing  is  not  clear. 
In  the  days  of  Napoleon  the  First  ladies  were 
restricted  by  fashion  to  a very  scant  allowance 
of  skirts.  Two  were,  according  to  Madame 
D’Abrantcs,  a fair  average  ; three  implied  some 
cardinal  defect.  What  will  the  dry-goods  deal- 
ers do  if  this  new  fashion  be  consistent  as  far 
as  this  ? 

The  French  artists  depict  the  goddess  whom 
they  call  La  Mode  revolving  in  a never-ending, 
never-changing  circle.  And  so  it  seems.  Our 
ladies  have  already  got  back  to  the  Empire  style 
of  bonnets,  and  are  on  the  verge  of  adopting 
the  Empire  skirts.  They  will  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  men.  Top-boots,  tight  knee- 
breeches,  and  monstrous  hats,  with  blue  brass- 
buttoned  coats,  await  us  in  the  future.  Let  ns 
bow  to  the  decree.  Provided  we  don’t  come  to 
aujuillettes,  curled-up  toes,  and  the  primitive 
costumes  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  we  ought 
to  submit  with  resignation. 


Ifffll  tL®®S9®S!E. 


THE  NEW  ALADDIN. 

“My  Dear  Lounger,— I once  heard  a story  of  Aladdin 
which  was  more  Yankee  than  Arabian.  Do  you  know 
what  I mean,  and,  if  so,  would  you  kindly  tell  the  story  ? 

‘•Yours,  Haroun.” 

The  Lounger  believes  that  this  is  the  story. 

Aladdin  began  by  swapping  jack-knives  and 
getting  the  best,  and  bartering  halves  of  marbles 
stuck  together  for  whole  ones.  When  he  grew 
older,  and  sold  berries  which  he  picked  on  the  hill- 
pastures,  he  greased  the4bottoni  of  the  quart  pot, 
so  that  a little  capital  was  carried  forward  to  the 
next  measure.  Re  hayed  hard  all  summer,  and 
went  to  evening  school  all  winter,  and  learned  the 
golden  rule  of  arithmetic  — addition  for  himself, 
and  subtraction  for  his  neighbor;  and,  in  all  the 
games,  he  held  strictly  to  the  rule  of  Turnabout : 
“ You  tickle  me,  and  I’ll  tickle  you,  if  I can;  but 
at  all  events  you  tickle  me.” 

At  an  early  age  Aladdin  was  considered  to  be 
good  at  a bargain ; which  meant,  that  he  could  al- 
ways succeed  in  exchanging  the  worse  for  the  bet- 
ter—always  keeping  the  blind  eye  of  a horse  to  the 
wall  when  he  wanted  to  sell  him,  and  always  look- 
ing straight  at  it  when  he  wanted  to  buy  him  ; and 
the  approving  village  shook  its  head,  and  said : 
“Let  Aladdin  alone  to  succeed.” 

He  grew  up,  and  left  the  village  for  the  wond. 
“ He’ll  be  rich!”  said  the  village,  with  more  en- 
thusiasm and  envy  than  any  village  sr~  ef  r.  im- 
parting boy,  “ He’ll  be  honest,  faithful,  gc:icrot:3.” 
To  Aladdin  the  whole  world  was  but  a market  in 
which  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  For  him  there 
was  no  beauty,  no  heroism,  no  piety,  no  history. 
To  him  all  lands  and  waters  are  alike,  for  each  is 
unhallowed  by  association.  No  Homer  sings  for 
him  along  theiEgean — he  only  curses  the  wind  that 
will  not  blow  him  to  Odessa.  No  sirens  call  to 
him  from  the  sunny  shore ; he  loves  the  sharp  oath 
of  a brutal  boatswain. 

With  a Bible  in  his  hand  and  a quid  in  his 
mouth  he  squirts  about  the  holy  places  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  calculates  the  cost  of  the  sepulchre. 
He  scratches  his  name  with  a jack-knife  upon 
Egyptian  obelisks  by  the  side  of  the  hieroglyphed 
names  of  Rameses  and  Thothmes — names  that  shook 
early  history  with  their  grandeur;  and  the  rever- 
end echoes  of  the  Libyan  desert,  that  have  slept 
since  they  heard  the  shout  of  Alexander’s  army 
marching  to  find  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  are  awak- 
ened bv  the  shrill  whistling  of  Yankee  Doodle  and 
Dan  Tucker. 

He  insults  the  Grand  Lama — he  hobnobs  with 
the  Great  Mogul — he  turns  his  back  upon  Emper- 
ors, and  takes  a pinch  out  of  the  Pope’s  snuft-box. 
He  eats  flesh  cut  raw  from  the  living  animal  with 
Dinkas  and  Abyssinians,  chews  bang  with  the 
Arabs,  smokes  opium  with  the  Turks,  and  rides 
for  a bride  with  the  Calmuck  Tartars. 

Then  Aladdin  comes  home.  He  has  turned  his 


goods  and  his  opportunities  over  and  over  again, 
and  they  are  all  changed  into  piles  of  money.  The 
wise  village  welcomes  him,  and  proudly  points 
him  out  to  the  Aladdins  of  a younger  generation 
as  the  shining  example  of  the  successful  man — 
“For,  my  dear  son,  just  think  of  it!  lie  began 
with  nothing,  and  now  look!” 

My  dearson  does  look,  and  he  sees  Aladdin  own- 
ing millions  of  dollars,  and  of  all  the  Doing-good 
societies  of  which  he  is  not  president  he  is  director. 
His  name  is  as  good  as  gold.  lie  has  bought  pic- 
tures and  books  and  statues.  lie  lias  also  bought 
a Mrs.  Aladdin.  He  is  housed  in  luxury,  but  he 
pricks  his  mouth  with  the  silver  fork.  He  has  a 
home  for  a poet,  but  he  boasts  tjiat  he  never  reads 
any  thing  but  the  newspapers.  He  goes  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  and  only  wakes  up  when  the 
preacher  reviles  and  denounces  the  sinners  of  Sod- 
om and  those  tough  old  Jews  of  Jerusalem.  His 
head  is  bald  and  shiny  with  all  the  sermons  that 
have  hit  it  and  glanced  off.  He  clasps  his  hands 
in  prayer,  but  forgets  to  open  them  when  the  poor- 
box  is  passed  round;  and  he  goes  home,  like  a sim- 
ilarly successful  man,  thanking  God  that  he  is  not 
as  other  men  are,  and  after  dinner  lights  a cigar, 
sits  before  the  fire  in  the  easy-chair,  and  tells  the 
children  to  remember  that-  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy, and  looks  sleepily  at  Mrs.  Aladdin  through  the 
thick  smoke. 

By-and-bv  old  Aladdin  dies.  The  conventional 
virtues  are  called  over  by  the  editors  as  the  mourn- 
ing carriages  are  called  out  by  the  undertakers. 
The  papers  regret  that  they  are  summoned  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  the  revered  parent,  generous  friend, 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  pious  man.  Then  the 
precocious  swapper  of  jack-knives  and  model  for 
the  rising  generation  is  left  under  the  sod.  The 
stars  that  he  never  saw  now  burn  over  him  with  a 
soft  lustre  that  no  lamps  above  a king’s  tomb  emu- 
late ; and  the  south  wind,  for  whose  breath  upon 
his  hot  brow  he  was  never  grateful,  now  strews  bis 
last  bed  with  anemones  and  violets,  which  his  heel 
crushed  in  living.  And  the  men  who  are  to  be 
formed  upon  that  model  and  pursue  a similar  suc- 
cess, carelessly  ask,  as  they  stir  their  toddies,  “ So 
old  Aladdin  is  gone  at  last;  will  he  cut  up  well?” 
The  sculptor  carves  a cherub  upon  his  tombstone 
and  graves  the  motto:  “By  their  works  ye  shall 
know  them,”  while  some  quiet  Charles  Lamb,  with 
insanity  in  the  family,  asks,  as  he  puts  aside  the 
long  grass,  and  reads  Aladdin’s  epitaph,  “ Where 
be  all  the  bad  people  buried  ?” 


GODWIN’S  FRANCE. 

A few  weeks  since  the  Lounger  spoke  of  the 
first  volume  of  Pai’ko  Godwin’s  History  of  France, 
as  nearly  ready.  It  has  since  been  published  ; and 
no  reader  will  deny  that  the  expectation  of  his 
friends  and  the  public  has  been  entirely  fulfilled. 
It  is  a work  which  at  once  takes  rank  with  our 
best  histories  and  secures  the  literary  position  of 
its  author,  while  its  successful  commencement,  un- 
der circumstances  which  can  not  be  known  by  the 
world  of  readers,  is  a triumph  of  the  private  energy 
and  ambition  which  furnish  the  best  credentials 
for  the  character  of  tho  work.  The  composition 
of  great  historical  works  requires  conditions  of 
leisure  which  our  own  historians  and  the  more 
famous  ones  abroad  have  commanded.  But  to 
plan  and  execute  a history  of  the  eompletest  pro- 
portions with  detailed  fidelity,  picturesquencss,  and 
vigor,  is  the  proof  of  qualities  in  the  historian  that 
are  very  sure  to  command  success  as  well  as  to  de- 
serve it. 

The  first  volume  of  this  history  includes,  of 
course,  the  obscurest  portion  of  the  whole.  As 
treated  bj'  Mr.  Godwin,  it  comprises  a clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  geography  of  Gaul  and  of 
its  earliest  races  and  tribes.  1 1 advances  to  the  Ro- 
man conquest  under  Julius  Csesar,  who  is  sketched 
with  masterly  power,  and  moves  through  the  pages 
with  living  majesty.  The  historian’s  admiration 
of  the  great  General  is  fully  justified  by  his  story 
of  his  career.  The  subsequent  state  of  the  coun- 
try, as  subject  to  Rome  in  its  imperial  decline, 
leads  to  a condensed,  graphic,  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  Rome  under  the  emperors,  and  a delight- 
ful and  subtle  analysis  of  the  rising  influence  of 
Christianity  as  a historical  power;  with  brief,  but 
pregnant  and  satisfactory  glimpses  of  its  preachers, 
its  romance,  and  its  progress.  Still  advancing,  we 
reach  the  reign  of  Constantine,  whosfc  relations  to 
the  new  religion  are  most  clearly  and  justly  treat- 
ed ; while  the  troubles  of  the  eastern  aqd  western 
empire,  the  Gallic  revolts,  and  the  German  inva- 
sions, pass  in  most  animated  passages  before  the 
mind.  The  rise  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pa- 
pacy— a question  at  the  present  moment  of  uni- 
versal interest— is  traced  and  described  clearly  and 
copiously;  while  Charles  Martel  emerges,  kingly 
and  victorious,  from  the  cloud  of  Gallic  confusion, 
saves  the  western  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Sara- 
cens, founds  an  imperial  dynasty,  dies  in  the  plen- 
itude of  power ; and,  after  some  delay,  that  mag- 
nificent figure  of  medieval  romance  and  story, 
Charlemagne — or,  as  Godwin,  following  the  later 
scholars,  chooses  to  call  him,  Karl  theGreat— stalks 
upon  the  scene.  At  his  coming  the  clear,  contin- 
uous light  of  history  breaks  in ; and  the  volume 
closes  with  the  dissolution  of  the  enormous  empire 
of  the  Franks,  which  Karl  had  governed  for  forty- 
seven  years.  “ ‘ No  one  can  tell,’  says  a monk, 

‘ the  mourning  and  sorrow*  that  his  death  occa- 
sioned every  where,  so  that  even  the  Pagans  wept 
him  as  the  Father  of  the  World.’  Well  might  the 
world  have  wept,  for  the  bravest  and  noblest  soul 

that  it  then  knew  was  gone  from  it  forever.” 

(P.  475.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  very 
great  skill  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  managed 
his  material ; the  full  advantage  he  has  taken  of 
every  proper  point  for  picturesque  description ; and 
the  general  symmetry,  vigor,  and  interest  of  his 
work.  A peculiar  raciness  of  style,  which  is  very 
different  from  the  rhetoric  of  historical  composi- 
tion, is  a perpetual  charm  in  his  pages ; while  the 
fullness  and  precision  of  the  notes  attest  the  patient 
and  conscientious  care  with  which  he  has  wrought 


out  each  detail.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  task  is  ac- 
complished— that  with  every  succeeding  epoch  of 
his  narration  public  attention  will  be  more  and 
more  excited,  lie  has  the  far  deeper  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that,  in  contributing  a classic  work  to 
the  literature  of  his  time  and  country,  he  has  given 
that  country  another  light  upon  the  “ dim  and  per- 
ilous way”  which  all  nations  travel,  and  has  built 
a lasting  monument  for  his  own  name. 


G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 

We  have  all  had  our  little  joke  at  Janies  and 
his  tireless  horsemen ; but  we  have  also  all  read 
too  many  of  his  pleasant  stories  with  interest  not 
to  be  pained  to  hear  of  his  illness.  A letter  from 
Vienna  states  that  about  a month  since  Mr.  James 
had  an  attack  of  paralysis  at  Venice,  where  he  is 
Consul-General. 

Such  an  event  may  be  regarded  as  the  public 
termination  of  a literary  career  which  is  probably 
unparalleled  in  fertility.  James’s  originul  works 
amount  to  nearly  eight}-,  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  volumes ; while  his  miscellaneous, 
stories  and  papers  might  easily  fill  eight  or  ten 
volumes  more.  Yet  he  is  not  an  old  man,  having 
been  born  in  1801.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Washington  Irving  was  the  indirect  means  of  the 
production  of  this  mass  of  novels,  which  have  so 
pleased  the  public  „’?r  it  is  stated,  in  the  most  re- 
cent biographical  s.iefeh  of  James  (American  Cy- 
clopedia), that  in  1825}  he  was  strongly  urged  by 
Irving  to  attempt  some  important  work,  and  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
James’s  earlier  novels  still  hold  a place,  and  his 
“ Richelieu”  is  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
old. 

1 1 is  resolute  industry  as  an  author  has  succeed- 
ed in  giving  him  a position  and  prominence  which 
genius  has  often  failed  to  give.  lie  is  the  father 
of  the  historical  novel  for  the  million,  without  any 
of  the  peculiar  humor,  vivacity,  and  sincere  anti- 
quarian passion  which  constitute  the  excellence  of 
Scott’s  historic  fiction.  But  no  story-teller  who 
has  amused  so  large  an  audience  for  so  long  a 
time  has  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  James  has 
seen  younger  men  arise  around  hin/and  pass  on 
before  him,  but  he  has  cheerfully  held  his  own 
way,  uninfluenced  by  tho  novel  tendencies  of  liis 
companions.  If  liis  hand  rests  now  from  its  la- 
bors, there  will  be  many  a heart  unknown  to  him 
sorry  to  learn  it,  and  many  a hearty  hope  that  tho 
stroke,  which  probably  terminates  liis  literary  ac- 
tivity, may  still  leave  him  cheerfulness  and  com- 
parative health,  and  quiet  years  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends  and  family. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Excommunication  under  Difficulties. — The  fol- 
lowing notice  has  been  extensively  posted  iu  Paris: 
“Bull-stickers  Beware." 


LATE  FROM  TIIE  SCIIOOL-ROOM. 

Minnie. — “I'm  loading  such  a pretty  tale.” 
Governess. — “You  must  say  narrative,  Minnie — not 
tale!" 

Minnie— “Yes,  ma’am;  and  do  just  look  at  Muff, 
liow  lie’s  wagging  his  narrative  1" 


In  a country  town  in  Massachusetts,  many  years  ago, 
lived  a man  known  as  Uncle  Zeke  Cushing.  He  had  n 
neighbor,  Tower,  whom  he  hated  moBt  religiously,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Tower  had  killed  his  favorite  ram. 
Tower  died  ; but  not  so  Cushing’s  wrath.  At  the  funer- 
al he  looked  upon  the  corpse,  and  turned  away,  gritting 
his  teeth,  saying,  u Kill  my  ram,  will  yout ” 


A few  weeks  ago,  as  the  passengers  on  board  the  steam- 
er Perry,  during  herpassage  from  Newport  to  Providence, 
were  quietly  sitting  around  the  stove  in  her  forward 
cabin,  one  among  them,  a lover  of  “ Euchre,”  proposed 
to  liis  fellow-travelers  to  “ make  a set”  and  have  a game. 
The  number  required,  lacking  one,  was  obtained,  and  now 
the  proposer  was  “posed.”  They  all  concluded  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  next  comer  before  proceeding  with  the 
game.  Soou  a finely  dressed  individual  made  liis  ap- 
pearance through  the  cabin-door  and  took  a seat,  pulled 
out  a newspaper,  and,  without  taking  notice. of  any  one, 
became  interested  in  the  sheet  before  him.  The  perse- 
vering card-player  cautiously  approached  the  new  arrival, 
and  tapping  him  oil  the  shoulder,  politely  iftvites  him  to 
take  a hand.  “ I would,"  was  the  cool  and  quiet  reply, 
“ but  I am  fin  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  think  my  flock 
would  make  serious  objections."  Euchre  “shuffled"  and 
cut, finding  that  he  had  “turned"  an  unusual  “trump." 


A Tavern  Sign.— “My  dear,"  said  an  affectionate 
husband,  “ you  are  good  at  contriving  tilings ; I wish  you 
would  contrive  some  suitable  design  to  paint  on  the  sign 
of  our  new  tavern."  “I'll  do  no  such  thing;  I don’t  like 
your  going  to  tavern-keeping.  It’s  a dirty  business,  and 
the  temperance  men  are  making  such  a fuss  about  ittliat 
it  will  soon  come  to  nothing.”  “There  is  no  use  talk- 
ing, for  my  mind  is  made  up.  I’ve  got  a license  and 
paid  for  it,  and  must  use  it.  I want  something  neat  and 
appropriate  to  paint  on  the  sign."  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you 
what.  Make  a big  horn,  and  paint  yourself  crawling  out 
of  the  little  end  of  it.” 


CHARADE. 

My  first,  Prometlicus-like,  from  heaven, 
Has  drawn  inspiring  fire; 

But  not,  Prometheus-like,  condemned 
To  feed  the  vulture  dire; 

Has  often  roused  the  warrior’s  soul, 

Or  kindled  soft  desire; 

Has  calmed  to  peace  the  beating  heart. 
Or  raised  its  pulses  higher. 

My  second  is  in  season  with 
The  yellow  harvest  sheaves. 

And  blooms  in  brilliant  azure  hues 
When  waning  summer  grieves; 

When  hoary  frost  is  seen  at  morn, 

And  autumn  sheds  her  leaves. 

Claims  kindred  with  the  evening  star. 
And  kindred  name  receives. 

My  whole — oh  mention  not  my  whole! 
Despised,  if  Dot  accursed ; 

A feeble,  puny,  useless  tiling, 

■That  seeks  to  ape  my  first. 


•The  following  epitaph  was  left  by  Dr.  Dodge,  of  Maine, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  inscribed  on  liis  tomb- 
stone. His  relatives  did  not  put  It  there,  although  they 
felt  with  him  that  it  was  singularly  appropriate: 

“Here  lies  Old  Dodge,  who  dodged  all  good, 

But  never  dodged  the  evil ; 

He  dodged  his  best,  but  all  lie  could, 

He  could  not  dodge  the  devil.” 

In  an  altered  form  it  lias  found  its  way  into  print  be- 
fore as  a fancy  epitaph.  But  the  truth  of  the  case  is  as 
I have  stated. 


PUNCH  ON  THE  UNION  BANK  DEFALCATION. 

THE  NEW  ROGUE’S  MARCH. 

Ala — “ Set  the  Conquering  Hero  Comte." 

Ope  thy  gate,  O Newgate,  let  a new  Rogue  in. 

Big  as  e’er  went  through  gate — one  of  Redpath's  kin  • 
For  the  great  offender  gape,  thou  prison  door. 

Here,  in  pomp  and  splendor,  comes  one  Scoundrel  more. 

Robbing  his  employers,  is  this  Rascal's  crime 

Famous  case  for  lawyers,  villaiuy  sublime; 

Theft,  imagination,  whose  amount  astounds. 

Near,  by  computation,  three  hundred  thousand  pounds! 

After  gain  he  lusted,  lured  by  gain  alone. 

Ho  was  greatly  trusted — better  far  than  known ; 

How  those  men  were  dozing  passes  all  belief, 
Confidence  reposing  in  so  grand  a thief. 

Hide,  you  knaves  inferior,  your  diminished  heads. 

Bow  to  your  superior — kiss  the  ground  he  treads. 
What  are  you  before  him,  frisking  tills  and  dies? 
Grovel  and  adore  him,  prigs  of  smaller  size. 

Blush  for  your  offenses,  burglars  at  the  crank, 
Thinking  how  immense  his  pillage  of  the  Bank; 
Shamed  by  liis  large  plunder,  convicts  of  the  Road, 
Trip  the  treadmill  under  guilt  of  lighter  load. 

Felons,  hail  your  greater;  trumpets  sound,  and  drums 
Beat  before  the  traitor ; lo,  ho  comes,  lie  comes ! 
Glorious  music  make  him,  Rogue's  March,  noble  air. 
Take  ye  then,  oh,  take  him,  turnkeys,  to  your  care! 


In  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  enlightened  towps  of 
the  Prairie  State  the  children  were  assembled  one  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  as  was  their  monthly  wont,  for  a Union 
Sunday-school  Concert.  A newly  arrived  clergyman  be- 
ing preseii t,  was  courteously  invited  to  address  them. 
He  explained  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Seizing 
fancy’s  pencil  he  gave  his  hearers  a graphic  picture  of 
the  old  gentleman's  circumstances  immediately  previous 
to  the  arrival,  in  tills  manner : “ Paint  to  yourselves,  my 
brethren,  a pleasant  cottage,  before  which  is  spread  a 
grassy  lawn.  The  sun  has  not  yet  sunk  to  rest  beneatli 
the  western  horizon.  There,  in  his  casy-chair.  before 
tho  door,  sits  the  aged  father  reading  the  papers  /’’  Your 
informant  momentarily  expected  the  additional  announce- 
ment that  lie  had  just  received  a telegraphic  dispatcli 
that  his  son  would  be  in  by  tho  next  train. 


“Newsom’s  whisky"  enjoys  a reputation  in  these 
parts  not  inferior  to  the  jcelebrated  “Bourbon  County" 
of  our  neighboring  State,  and  all  of  our  drinking  saloons 
aro  amply  provided  with  tiie  “ pure  article."  A few  days 
since  a dilapidated  specimen  of  gentility  stepped  into 
a fashionable  establishment  on  the  corner  of  “Rnede 
Deadrick,”  and  called  for  “whisky  straight,"  which  k 
was  straightway  tossed  before  him,  with  the  usual  ice  * 
and  water.  Helping  himself-  to  at  least  “five  fingers," 
lie  gulped  it  down,  and  smacking  his  lips  commcnding- 
ly,  inquired,  “whose  whisky  is  that?"  “NewsomV,” 
was  the  prompt  reply.  “Well,  tell  Mr.  Newsom  1 will  ’ 
pay  him  for  it  the  first  time  I see  him"— with  that  lie 
waved  himself  out,  with  a hurried  business  air,  leaving 
the  quick-witted  bar-keeper  one  “jvrinklo"  wiser. 


SEASONABLE  CONVERSATION. 

EOBUSTUS  JONES.  INVALIDUS  SMITlf. 

Jones  (.cheerily).  “All,  Smith,  how  do  do?  All  right, 
eh,  old  fellow?'’ 

Smith  (dismally).  “ Oh,  dolt  ask  he  how  I do!  This 
ilferlal  Hast  willd — ah,  tisliu  I — is  half  killilg  be." 

Jones.  “ Killing  you  1 pooh,  nonsense.  Why,  what 
on  earth's  the  matter  with  you?" 

Smith.  “ Batter  1 by  dear  frield  I I’ve  a huldred  thilgs 
the  batter  with  be.  Ilpribus,  Jolcs,  I’b  sufferiig  frob  a 
violelt — ah,  tisliu  I — a violeit  cold  il  by  head.  I cal’t  see 
out  of  by  eyes,  aid — aid— all,  tisliu  I— pol  by  word,  I keep 
ol  sleezilg  so,  I sool  shall  sleeze  by  lose  off!  Aid  tlicl 
I've  sucli  a had  sore  throat,  ildeed  I’b  lot  quite  sure  it's 

lot  diphtheria.  Boreover  I’ve  the  toothache,  aid ah — 

I iliagiie  it’s  tic  doloureux.  Aid  if  I havel’t  astliba 
(which  I rather  thilk  1 have)  I’b  certail  I’ve  brolchitis, 
aid  a touch  of  ilfluclza,  not  to  beltiol  cralps  aid  rlicubu- 
tisli  il  all  by  joilts  aid  boles." 

Jones.  “ Influenza,  cramps,  bronchitis,  sore  throat, 
asthma,  toothache,  rheumatism!  Come,  I say,  Smith, 
you're  joking.  You  don’t  mean  to  Say  seriously  you’ve 
got  all  these  horrid  things?” 

Smith.  “ Dolt  beal  it  ? oh,  dolt  I ! Oly  wish  you  had 
eb:  you  wouldl’t  tliilk  be  jokilg.  It’s  lo  joke,  I cal  tell 

you,  havilg  aches  il  all  ole's  libs,  aid — all,  ah,  tishu! 

sleezilg  every  bilute  as  I ’ve  beel  doilg  day  aid  diglit  for 
pretty  dear  a bulth  1 Aid  it’s  all — all,  tishu  1— owilg  to 
this  abobidable  East  willd.” 

Jones.  “Well,  for  my  part.  I consider  it  fine  healthy 
bracing  weather.  You  should  read  what  Kingsley  says 
about  our  brave  Nor’  Easters,  and  how  they  breed  brave 
men !’’ 

Smith.  “Kilgsley!  I dolt  care  what  Kilgsley  says. 
He  cal’t  ulderstald  by  feelilgs.  l’b  dot  a bit  like  bib. 
He’s  a — a,  tishu!— lie’s  a Bu-cular  Cbriatlal,  aid  I— ah, 
ah,  tisliu  I — aid  you  low  I ailt!  Aid  I say  the  willd 's 
abobidable." 

Jones.  “There’s  nothing  to  complain  of,  that  I see,  in 
the  weather.  It's  what  we  always  get  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  ‘Come  gentle  Spring,’  you  know,  ‘Ethereal  mild- 
ness,’ and  the  rest  of  it.” 

Smith.  “Bildless!  precious  bildless  this,  with  tho 
therbobeter  at  freezilg  poilt!  If  fact  ol  Bulday  bortilg 
it  was  dowl  to  twelty  lile:  I hade  a beboraldul  of  it  il  by 
journal.  Deverwas  such  weather.  I — ah,  tishu!— thilk 
it’s  the  bost  wiltry  Sprilg  I ever  lew.  If  it  wasl't  for  the 
Albalack  we  bight  falcy  it  was  Christbas.  Dot  a leaf 
out  yet,  aid  here  we’re  ilto  Bay!  Aid  tliel  this,  this — all, 
tishu!  this  East  wi’d—” 

Jones.  “Now,-  why  keep  grumbling  at  tho  wind? 
After  all,  it’s  only  seasonable.” 

Smith.  “ Seasolable !— ah,  tishu!  you  ouglit  to  call  it 
sleezilable  ! I’b  sure  that  I’ve  dole  dothilg  but— a tishu ! 
— sleeze  il  it.” 

Jones.  “Ha,  ha!  not  so  bad.  Come,  I see  you’re  not 
quite  dead  yet.  Now,  just  trot  home  with  me,  and  let 
me  prescribe  for  you.  We’ve  a nice  fresh  bit  of  salmon 
and  some  lamb  chops  and  asparagus— just  the  very 
things,  you  know,  to  suit  an  invalid.  Take  the  wing  of 
a spring  chicken  and  a crumb  of  cheese  to  follow,  and 
I’ll  bet  ten  to  one  you'll  ho  the  Better  for  your  dinner.” 

Smito.  “ Differ ! by  dear  Jolcs!  It’s  lo  good  by  goilg 
to  diller.  I cal’t  taste  a tliilg  I eat.  and  whatever  wile  I 
drilk  I cal  deither  taste  lor  shell  it.” 

Jones  "Well,  if  you  won’t  ( shakes  hands),  good-by. 
But  I should  recommend  the  salmon.  And  ( whispers ) 
I've  a bottle’of  old  Burgundy  that  I want  to  have  your 
judgment  on.” 

Smith  (who  has  his  ears  open,  notwithstanding  Ids  bad 
cold).  “Well,  I dol’t  bild  just  walking  liobe  with  you, 
for  your  house  certailly  is  dearest,  aid  I’b  pretty  sure  it's 
cubbing  ol  to  slow  agail.  So  I’ll  just  cub  il  aid  shelter 
for  tel  bidutes  if  you’ll  let  be.  But  as  for  eatilg  Salbol, 
by  dear  Joles,  I darel’t  thilk  of  it.  Aid  ( speaking  much 
less  dismally)  pray  dol’t  tliilk  of  nskilg  bo  to  taste  your 
file  ole  Btirguldy.  Bed'cile  is  the  oly  thilg  that  I must 
drilk  at  prcselt  f” 


[Exeunt  arm  in  arm.  And  Smith  soon  gets  so  jolly 
with  the  Salmon  and  the  Burgundy , that  he  soon 
forgets  his  ailments  and  infirmities,  and  as  for  the 
East  wind,  he  vows  he  “ doesl't  care  a buddolfor  it  1 


tViFF.'s  helping  Hand.— Atrno  moment  of  diffl- 
>es  a husband,  knowing  liis  own  utter  helpless- 


Motto  for  a Penny-A-Liner.—**  Xulla  dies  sine 
lined !"  _ 


SCENE  AT  A FRENCH  CAFE. 

5j;0b. “ Garsong  ? Uaver-vous  les  hoevfs  f" 

Gaboon.—"  Hein!" 

Stum.—" Hein ! Can’t  the  fellar  speak  his  own  lan- 
guage I" 
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CHIME  OF  THIRTEEN  BELLS  FOR  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  MANUFACTURED  BY  MESSRS.  HENRY  N.  HOOPER  & CO.,  OF  BOSTON 


essential  for  producing  evenness  of  tone,  freedom 
of  vibration,  and  strength  of  cohesion.  This  last- 
named  quality  is  full)'  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  breakage  of  church-bells  cast  by  them  for 
the  last  thirty  years  hgs  been  but  four  one  hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent. — a degree  of  durability 
hardly  supposable  considering  the  severe  ordeal  to 
which  bells  are  subjected.  The  funds  for  purchas- 
ing the  Cambridge  chime  have  been  raised  chiefly 
by  Henry  M.  Parker,  Esq.,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  this  matter. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Parker,  and  are  cast  upon  the  hells : 


CHIME  OF  CHURCH-BELLS. 

We  publish  above  a faithful  picture  of  a chime 
of  bells  from  a photograph  by  Black  & Batchelder, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  chime  of  bells  was 
cast  l>y  Messrs.  Henry  N.  Hooper  & Co.,  at  their 
foundry  in  Boston,  for  Christ  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  As  the  drawing  indicates,  the 
chime  is  composed  of  thirteen  bells.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  size  of  the  belfry,  the  space  occupied 
does  not  admit  of  the  bells  being  shown  to  advant- 
age. The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  foundry 
yard,  and  the  group  of  men  are  the  operatives  in 
the  establishment. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  BELLS. 

1st,  on  the  key  of  D weighs  3108  pounds. 

. 2,1  on  the  key  of  E weighs  2187  pounds. 

* 3.1,  on  the  key  of  F sharp weighs  1623  pounds. 

4th,  on  the  key  of  G weighs  13S1  pounds. 

5th,  on  the  key  of  A weighs  96!)  pounds. 

6th,  on  the  key  of  B weighs  658  pounds. 

7th,  on  the  key  of  C weighs  614  pounds. 

8th,  on  the  key  of  C sharp weighs  517  pounds. 

9th,  on  thakey  of  D weighs  427  pounds. 

10th,  on  the  key  of  D sharp weighs  367  pounds. 

11th,  on  the  key  of  E weighs  382  pounds. 

12th,  on  the  key  of  F sharp weighs  228  pounds. 

13th,  on  the  key  of  G weighs  200  pounds. 
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The  bells  have  been  accurately  tuned  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Munroe,  of  Cambridge, 
a gentleman  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  acoustics,  and  whose  discrimination  in 
musical  tone  is  very  acute.  Eight  of  these  bells, 
running  in  the  scale  from  D to  D,  are  hung  for 
round  ringing ; the  five  upper  ones  are  fitted  for 
chiming  only ; and  when  properly  handled,  either 
in  round  ringing  or  chiming,  will  produce  a beau- 
tiful effect. 


Cc  laubfimus,  Cfbf  bench fcfmus  j 
ffe  aboramus,  Ce  glorfficamus ; 

CTbf  jjratlas  aflfmtis 
propter  summam  fllorfam  £uam. 


IN  MEMQRIAM  BESEFICIORUM 
JLI.USTRISSIM.E  SOCIETATIS  ANGLICAN.*  DR 
PROMOVENDO  EVANGELIC**  IN  PARTJBCS 
TRANSWABINIS,  INSTITUTES, 


HANGING  THE  BELLS. 

The  mode  adopted  for  hanging  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  chime  of  bells — it  being  similar 
to  that  adopted  by  Hooper  & Co.  in  1837  for  single 
bells,  which  has  been  thoroughly  proved  to  be  ev- 
ery thing  to  be  desired,  and  for  economy,  simplic- 
ity, and  durability  it  is  believed  to  surpass  all 
other  styles  of  hanging  used  in  Europe  or  this 
country. 

COMPOSITION  OF  METALS. 

Messrs.  Hooper  & Co.  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  combinations  of  the  metals  used,  in 
their  bells,  insuring  that  homogeneous  character  so 


Somfnc  33cus  3&eir  coelf 
J3eus  $atcr  ©mnfpotcns. 


Gtforfa  fn  epeelsfa  33eo,  ct  fn  terra 
pay,  bona  boluntas  bomfnfbus. 


ECCLESI.E  PRIM*  EriSCOPALI 
CANTABRIGI*  IN  NOV.  ANGLIA, 
ME  LIBERE  DONAVIT 
EDVARDUS  CAHILL, 
LONDINIENSIS, 

A.D.  1760. 

RECAST  A.D.  1831. 
RECAST- IS  THE  CHIME  A.D.  1859. 


T THE  NAME  OF  MR.  THOMAS  DOWSE 
OF  CAMBRIDGE,  BE  REMEMBERED. 
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ZDomfne  jflU  unfjjenfte 
Jesu  ®i)tfstc. 


5. 

JDomlne  Deus 

SJflnus  mi, 
JTflfus  $atrfs. 


<&,ul  tolUa  peccata  munbC 
BStserere  nostrf. 

7. 

<&ul  tollfs  peccata  munbl 
itfteerere  nostrf. 

8. 

dut  tollts  peccata  nruntit 
Suscfpe  oratfonem  nostram 

9. 

dut  seats  atr  bepteram 
Def  |)atrfs 
fatseme  nostrt. 

10. 

dtionfam  ?Tu  solus  sanrtus, 

5Tu  solus  ©omfnus. 

11. 

3Tu  solus,  d C&rfste, 

(•turn  Spfrftu 
Sancto. 

12. 

gtltfssfmus  fn  fllorta 
30ef  ^atrts. 

13. 

gluten ! amen ! 

Campanology,  or  bell-ringing  as  an  art,  has  re- 
ceived great  attention  in  England,  many  treatises 
having  been  published  explanatory  of  the  peals 
rang,  and  many  persons  have  become  eminent  as 
“ discoursers  of  this  majestic  music.”  The  ringing 
of  bells  commends  itself  to  the  athlete  as  a pleasant 
exercise ; for  while  it  produces  pleasurable  sounds 
it  develops  and  strengthens  the  muscles,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  erect  position  maintained  by  those  who 
are  skilled  in  round  ringing,  it  tends  to  impart 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  figure  more  than  any  other 
exercise.  We  trust  that  this  is  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  correct  musicaLchimos 
in  the  country ; for  we  can  conceive  of  no  better 
mode  to  usher  in  the  Sabbath  morn  than  the  peal- 
ing of  sweet-toned  church-bells. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  DEAD  SECRET,"  " AFTER  DARK," 
ETO.,  ETC. 

[Printed.  fYom.  advance  proof-sheets  pn r— 
ohnsed  from  the  author  exclusively  for 
“Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

PART  II. 

IIARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE. 

I open  a new  page.  I advance  my  narrative 
by  one  week. 

The  history  of  the  interval  which  I thus  pass 
over  must  remain  unrecorded.  My  heart  turns 
faint,  my  mind  sinks  in  darkness  and  confusion 
when  I think  of  it.  This  must  not  be,  if  I who 
write  am  to  guide,  as  I ought,  you  who  read. 
This  must  not  be,  if  the  clew  that  leads  through 


the  windings  of  the  Story  is  to  remain,  from  end 
to  end,  untangled  in  my  hands. 

A life  suddenly  changed— its  whole  purpose 
created  afresh  ; its  hopes  and  fears,  its  struggles, 
its  interests,  nnd  its  sacrifices,  all  turned  at  once 
and  forever  into  a new  direction — this  is  the 
prospect  which  now  opens  before  me,  like  the 
burst  of  view  from  a mountain’s  top.  I left  my 
narrative  in  the  quiet  shadow  of  Limmeridge 
church : I resume  it,  one  w’eek  later,  in  the  stir 
and  turmoil  of  a London  street. 

The  street  is  in  a populous  and  a poor  neigh- 
borhood. The  ground-floor  of  one  of  the  houses 
in  it  is  occupied  by  a small  newsvendor’s  shop; 
and  the  first  floor  and  the  second  are  let  as  fur- 
nished lodgings  of  the  humblest  kind. 

I have  taken  those  two  floors  in  an  assumed 
name.  On  the  upper  floor  I live,  with  a room 
to  work  in,  a room  to  sleep  in.  On  the  lower 
floor,  under  the  same  assumed  name,  two  women 
live,  who  are  described  as  my  sisters.  I get  my 
bread  by  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood  for  the 
cheap  periodicals.  My  sisters  are  supposed  to 
help  me  by  taking  in  a little  needle-work.  Our 
poor  place  of  abode,  our  humble  calling,  our  as- 
sumed relationship,  and  our  assumed  name,  are 
all  used  alike  ns  a means  of  hiding  us  in  the 
house-forest  of  London.  We  are  numbered  no 
longer  with  the  people  whose  lives  are  open  and 
known.  I am  an  obscure,  unnoticed  man,  with- 
out patron  or  friend  to  help  me.  Marian  Hal- 
combe  is  nothing  now  but  my  eldest  sister,  who 
provides  for  our  household  wants  by  the  toil  of 
her  own  hands.  We  two  are  at  once  the  dupes 
and  the  agents  of  a daring  imposture.  We  are 
the  accomplices  of  mad  Anne  Catherick,  who 
claims  the  name,  the  place,  and  the  living  per- 
sonality of  dead  Lady  Glyde. 

That  is  our  situation.  That  is  the  changed 
aspect  in  which  we  three  must  appear,  hence- 
forth, in  this  narrative,  for  many  and  many  a 
page  to  come. 

In  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  law,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  relatives  and  friends,  according  to 
every  received  formality  of  civilized  society, 
“Laura,  Lady  Glyde,”  lay  buried  with  her  mo- 
ther in  Limmeridge  church-yard.  Torn  in  her 
own  lifetime  from  the  list  of  the  living,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  Fairlie  and  the  wife  of  Per- 
cival Glyde  might  still  exist  for  her  sister, 
might  still  exist  for  me,  but  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides she  was  dead.  Dead  to  her  uncle,  who 
had  renounced  her ; dead  to  the  servants  of  the 
house,  who  had  failed  to  recognize  her;  dead  to 
the  persons  in  authority,  who  had  transmitted 
her  fortune  to  her  husband  and  her  aunt ; dead 
to  my  mother  and  my  sister,  who  believed  me  to 
be  the  dupe  of  an  adventuress  and  the  victim  of 
a fraud ; socially,  morally,  legally — dead. 

And  yet  alive!  Alive  in  poverty  and  in 
hiding.  Alive,  with  the  poor  drawing-master 
to  fight  her  battle,  and  to  win  the  way  back  for 
her  to  her  place  in  the  world  of  living  beings. 

Did  no  suspicion,  excited  by  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  Anne  Catherick’s  resemblance  to  her, 
cross  my  mind  when  her  face  was  first  revealed 
to  me  ? Not  the  shadow  of  a suspicion,  from 
the  moment  when  she  lifted  her  vail  by  the  side 
of  the  inscription  which  recorded  her  death. 

Before  the  sun  of  that  day  had  set,  before 
the  last  glimpse  of  the  home  which  was  closed 
against  her  had  passed  from  our  view,  the  fare- 
well words  I spoke  when  wo  parted  at  Limraer- 
idge  House  had  been  recalled  by  both  of  us ; 
repeated  by  me,  recognized  by  her.  “ If  ever 
the  time  comes  when  the  devotion  of  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  and  strength  will  give  you  a mo- 
ment’s happiness,  or  spare  you  a moment’s  sor- 
row, will  you  try  to  remember  the  poor  draw- 
ing-master who  has  taught  you  ?”  She,  who 
now  remembered  so  little  of  the  trouble  and 
the  terror  of  a later  time,  remembered  those 
words,  and  laid  her  poor  head  innocently  and 
trustingly  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  man  who 
had  spoken  them.  In 
that  moment,  when 
she  called  me  by  my 
name,  when  she  said, 
“They  have  tried  to 
make  me  forget  ev- 
ery thing, Walter ; but 
I remember  Marian, 
and  I remember  you" 
— in  that  moment  I, 
who  had  long  since 
given  her  my  love, 
gave  her  my  life,  and 
thanked  God  that  it 
was  mine  to  bestow 
on  her.  Yes,  the 
time  had  come.  From 
thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  miles  away ; 
through  forest  and 
wilderness,  where 
companions  stronger 
than  I had  fallen  by 
my  side ; through  per- 
il of  death  thrice  re- 
newed and  thrice  es- 
caped, the  Hand  that 
leads  men  on  the  dark 
road  to  the  future  had 
led  me  to  meet  that 
time.  Forlorn  and 
disowned,  sorely  tried 
and  sadly  changed ; 
her  beauty  faded,  her 
mind  clouded;  robbed 
of  her  station  in  the 
world,  of  her  place 
among  living  creat- 
ures, the  devotion  I 
had  promised,  the  de- 
votion of  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  and 
strength  might  be  laid 


blamelessly  now  at  those  dear  feet.  In  the 
right  of  her  calamity,  in  the  right  of  her  friend- 
lessness, she  was  mine  at  last  1 Mine  to  sup- 
port, to  protect,  to  cherish,  to  restore.  Mine  to 
love  and  honor  as  father  and  brother  both. 
Mine  to  vindicate  through  all  risks  and  all  sac- 
rifices— through  the  hopeless  struggle  against 
Rank  and  PoWer — through  the  long  fight  with 
armed  Deceit  and  fortified  Success — through 
the  waste  of  my  reputation — through  the  loss 
of  my  friends — through  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

n. 

My  position  is  defined ; my  motives  are  ac- 
knowledged. The  story  of  Marian  and  the  story 
of  Laura  must  come  next. 

I shall  relate  both  narratives,  not  in  the  words 
(often  interrupted,  often  inevitably  confused)  of 
the  speakers  themselves,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
brief,  plain,  studiously  simple  abstract  which  I 
committed  to  writing  for  my  own  guidance,  and 
for  the  guidance  of  my  legal  adviser.  So  the 
tangled  web  will  be  most  speedily  and  most  in- 
telligibly unrolled. 

The  story  of  Marian  begins  where  the  narra- 
tive of  the  housekeeper  at  Blackwater  Park  left 
off. 

On  Lady  Glyde’s  departure  from  her  hus- 
band’s house,  the  fact  of  that  departure,  and 
the  necessary  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  taken  place,  were  commu- 
nicated to  Miss  Halcombe  by  the  housekeep- 
er. It  was  not  till  some  days  afterward  (how 
many  days  exactly  Mrs.  Michelson,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  written  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject, <*>uld  not  undertake  to  say)  that  a letter 
arrived  from  Madame  Fosco  announcing  Lady 
Glyde’s  sudden  death  in  Count  Fosco’s  house. 
The  letter  avoided  mentioning  dates,  and  left  it 
to  Mrs.  Michelson’s  discretion  to  break  the  news 
at  once  to  Miss  Halcombe,  or  to  defer  doing  so 
until  that  lady’s  health  should  be  more  firmly 
established. 

Having  consulted  Mr.  Dawson  (who  had  been 
himself  delayed,  by  ill  health,  in  resuming  his 
attendance  at  Blackwater  Park),  Mrs.  Miehel- 
son,  by  the  Doctor’s  advice  and  in  the  Doctor’s 
presence,  communicated  the  news,  either  on  the 
day  when  the  letter  was  received  or  on  the  day 
after.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon 
the  effect  which  the  intelligence  of  Lady  Glyde’s 
sudden  death  produced  on  her  sister.  It  is  only 
useful  to  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  she 
was  not  able  to  travel  for  more  than  three  weeks 
afterward.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  accompanied  by  the  house- 
keeper. They  parted  there;  Mrs.  Michelson 
previously  informing  Miss  Halcombe  of  her  ad- 
dress, in  case  they  might  wish  ter  communicate 
at  a future  period. 

On  parting  with  the  housekeeper  Miss  Hal- 
combe went  at  once  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Gil- 
more and  Kyrle  to  consult  with  the  latter  gen- 
tleman in  Mr.  Gilmore’s  absence.  She  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Kyrle  what  she  had  thought  it 
desirable  to  conceal  from  every  one  else  (Mrs. 
Michelson  included) — her  suspicion  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Lady  Glyde  was  said 
to  have  met  her  death.  Mr.  Kyrle,  who  had 
■previously  given  friendly  proof  of  his  anxiety 
to  serve  Miss  Halcombe,  at  once  undertook  to 
make  such  inquiries  as  the  delicate  and  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  investigation  proposed  to  him 
would  permit. 

To  exhaust  this  part  of  the  subject  before  go- 
ing farther,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  Count 
Fosco  offered  every  facility  to  Mr.  Kyrle  on 
that  gentleman’s  stating  that  he  was  sent  by 
Miss  Halcombe  to  collect  such  particulars  as 
had  not  yet  reached  her  of  Lady  Glyde’s  de- 
cease. Mr.  Kyrle  was  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  the  medical  man,  Mr.  Goodricke,  and 
with  the  two  servants.  In  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date  of  Lady 
Glyde’s  departure  from  Blackwater  Park,  the 
result  of  the  Doctor’s  and  the  servants’  evidence, 
and  of  the  volunteered  statements  of  Count 
Fosco  and  his  wife,  was  conclusive  to  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Kyrle.  He  could  only  assume  that  the 
intensity  of  Miss  Halcombe’s  suffering  under  the 
loss  of  her  sister  had  misled  her  judgment  in  a 
most  deplorable  manner,  and  he  wrote  her  word 
that  the  shocking  suspicion  to  which  she  had 
alluded  in  his  presence,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
destitute  of  the  smallest  fragment  of  foundation 
in  truth.  Thus  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Gil- 
more’s partner  began  and  ended. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Halcombe  had  returned  to 
Limmeridge  House,  and  had  there  collected  all 
the  additional  information  which  she  was  able 
to  obtain. 

Mr.  Fairlie  had  received  his  first  intimation 
of  his  niece’s  death  from  his  sister,  Madame 
Fosco ; this  letter  also  not  containing  any  exact 
reference  to  dates.  He  had  sanctioned  his  sis- 
ter’s proposal  that  the  deceased  lady  should  be 
laid  in  her  mother’s  grave  in  Limmeridge  church- 
yard. Count  Fosco  had  accompanied  the  re- 
mains to  Cumberland,  and  had  attended  the 
funeral  at  Limmeridge,  which  took  place  on  the 
2d  of  August.  It  was  followed,  as  a mark  of 
respect,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and 
the  neighborhood.  On  the  next  day  the  in- 
scription (originally  drawn  out,  it  was  said,  by 
the  aunt  of  the  deceased  lady,  and  submitted 
for  approval  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Fairlie)  was  en- 
graved on  one  side  of  the  monument  over  the 
tomb. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  for  one  day 
after  it,  Count  Fosco  had  been  received  as  a 
guest  at  Limmeridge  House ; but  no  interview 
had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Fairlie  and  him- 
self by  the  former  gentleman’s  desire.  They 
had  communicated  by  writing;  and  through 
this  medium  Count  Fosco  had  made  Mr.  Fairlie 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  niece’s  last 
illness  and  death.  The  letter  presenting  this 
information  added  no  new  facts  to  the  facts 
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already  known ; but  one  very  remarkable  para- 
graph was  contained  in  the  postscript.  It  re- 
ferred to  the  woman  Anne  Catherick. 

The  substance  of  the  paragraph  in  question 
was  as  follows : 

It  first  informed  Mr.  Fairlie  that  Anne  Cath- 
erick (of  whom  he  might  hear  full  particulars 
from  Miss  Halcombe  when  she  reached  Lim- 
meridge) had  been  traced  and  recovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blackwater  Park,  and  had 
been,  for  the  second  time,  placed  tinder  the 
charge  of  the  medical  man  from  whose  custody 
she  had  once  escaped. 

This  was  the  first  part  of  the  postscript.  The 
second  part  warned  Mr.  Fairlie  that  Anne  Cath- 
erick’s mental  malady  had  been  aggravated  by 
her  long  freedom  from  control,  and  that  the  in- 
sane hatred  and  distrust  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde, 
which  had  been  one  of  her  most  marked  delu- 
sions in  former  times,  still  existed,  under  a 
newly-acquired  form.  The  unfortunate  woman’s 
last  idea  in  connection  with  Sir  Percival  was 
the  idea  of  annoying  and  distressing  him,  and 
of  elevating  herself,  as  she  supposed,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  patients  and  nurses,  by  assuming 
the  character  of  his  deceased  wife ; the  scheme 
of  this  personation  having  evidently  occurred  to 
her  after  a stolen  interview  which  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  with  Lady  Glyde,  and  at 
which  she  had  observed  the  extraordinary  acci- 
dental likeness  between  the  deceased  lady  and 
herself.  It  was  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  she  would  succeed  a second  time  in  escap- 
ing from  the  Asylum ; but  it  was  just  possible 
she  might  find  some  means  of  annoying  the  late 
Lady  Glyde’s  relatives  with  letters ; and,  in  that 
case,  Mr.  Fairlie  was  warned  beforehand  how  to 
receive  them. 

The  postscript,  expressed  in  these  terms,  was 
shown  to  Miss  Halcombe  when  she  arrived  at 
Limmeridge.  There  were  also  placed  in  her 
possession  the  clothes  Lady  Glyde  had  worn, 
and  the  other  effects  she  hnd  brought  with  her  * 
to  her  aunt’s  house.  They  had  been  carefully 
collected  and  sent  to  Cumberland  by  Madame 
Fosco. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Miss 
Halcombe  reached  Limmeridge  in  the  early  part 
of  September.  Shortly  afterward  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  room  By  a relapse,  her  weakened 
physical  energies  giving  way  under  the  severe 
mental  affliction  from  which  she  was  now  suf- 
fering. On  getting  stronger  again,  in  a month’s 
time,  her  suspicion  of  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed as  attending  her  sister’s  death  still  re- 
mained unshaken.  She  had  heard  nothing  in 
the  interim  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde;  but  letters 
had  reached  her  from  Madame  Fosco,  making 
the  most  affectionate  inquiries  on  the  part  of 
her  husband  and  herself.  Instead  of  answering 
these  letters,  Miss  Halcombe  caused  the  house 
in  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  the  proceedings  of  its 
inmates,  to  be  privately  watched.  Nothing 
doubtful  was  discovered.  The  same  result  at- 
tended the  next  investigations,  which  were  se- 
cretly instituted  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Rubelle. 

She  had  arrived  in  London,  about  six  months 
before,  with  her  husband.  They  had  come  from 
Lyons,  and  they  had  taken  a house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Leicester  Square,  to  be  fitted  up  as 
a boarding-house  for  foreigners,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  visit  England  in  large  numbers  to  see 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Nothing  was  known 
against  husband  or  wife  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  were  quiet  people,  and  they  had  paid  their 
way  honestly  up  to  the  present  time.  The  final 
inquiries  related  to  Sir  Percival  Glyde.  He  was 
settled  in  Paris,  and  living  there  quietly  in  a 
small  circle  of  English  and  French  friends. 

Foiled  at  all  points,  but  still  not  able  to  rest, 

Miss  Halcombe  next  determined  to  visit  the 
Asylum  in  which  Anne  Catherick  was  for  the 
second  time  confined.  She  had  felt  a strong 
curiosity  about  the  woman  in  former  days,  and 
she  was  now  doubly  interested— first,  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  report  of  Anne  Catherick’s 
attempted  personation  of  Lady  Glyde  was  true ; 
and,  secondly  (if  it  proved  to  be  true),  in  dis- 
covering for  herself  what  the  poor  creature’s 
real  motives  were  for  attempting  the  deceit. 
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Although  Count  Fosco’s  letter  to  Air.  Fairlio 
did  not  mention  the  address  of  the  Asylum,  that 
important  omission  cast  no  difficulties  in  Miss 
Halcombe’s  wav.  When  Mr.  Hartright  had 
met  Anne  Catherick  at  Limmeridge,  she  had 
informal  him  of  the  locality  in  which  the  house 
was  situated,  and  Miss  lialcombe  had  noted 
down  the  direction  in  her  diary,  with  all  the 
other  particulars  of  the  interview,  exactly  as  she 
heard  them  from  Mr.  Ilartright’s  own  lips.  Ac- 
cordingly she  looked  back  at  the  entry,  and  ex- 
tracted the  address ; furnished  herself  with  the 
Count’s  letter  to  Air.  Fairlie,  as  a species  of 
credential  which  might  be  useful  to  her;  and 
started  by  herself  for  the  Asylum  on  the  elev- 
enth of  October. 

She  passed  the  night  of  the  eleventh  in  Lon- 
don. It  had  been  her  intention  to  sleep  at  the 
house  inhabited  by  Lady  Glyde’s  old  governess; 
but  Mrs.  Vesey’s  agitation  at  the  sight  of  her 
lost  pupil’s  nearest  and  dearest  friend  was  so 
distressing  that  Miss  lialcombe  considerately 
refrained  from  remaining  in  her  presence,  and 
removed  to  a respectable  boarding-house  in  the 
neighborhood,  recommended  by  Mrs.  Vesey’s 
married  sister.  The  next  day  she  proceeded  to 
the  Asylum,  which  was  situated  not  far  from 
London,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis. 

She  was  immediately  admitted  to  see  the  pro- 
prietor. At  first  he  appeared  to  be  decidedly  un- 
. willing  to  let  her  communicate  with  his  patient. 
But  on  her  showing  him  the  postscript  to  Count 
Fosco’s  letter — on  her  reminding  him  that  she 
was  the  “ Miss  Halcombe”  there  referred  to ; 
that  she  was  a near  relative  of  the  deceased  Lady 
Glyde ; and  that  she  was  therefore  naturally  in- 
terested, for  family  reasons,  in  observing  for  her- 
self the  extent  of  Anne  Catherick’s  delusion  in 
relation  to  her  late  sister — the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  owner  of  the  Asylum  altered,  and  he 
withdrew  his  objections.  He  probably  felt  that 
a continued  refusal,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  not  only  be  an  act  of  discourtesy  in  itself, 
but  would  also  imply  that  the  proceedings  in  his 
establishment  were  not  of  a nature  to  bear  in- 
vestigation by  respectable  strangers. 

Miss  Halcombe’s  own  impression  was  that 
the  owner  of  the  Asylum  had  not  been  received 
into  the  confidence  of  Sir  Percival  and  the 
Count.  His  consenting  at  all  to  let  her  visit  his 
patient  seemed  to  afford  one  proof  of  this,  and 
his  readiness  in  making  admissions  which  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  lips  of  an  accomplice, 
certainly  appeared  to  furnish  another. 

For  example,  in  the  course  of  the  introductory 
conversation  which  took  place,  he  informed  Miss 
Halcombe  that  Anne  Catherick  had  been  brought 
back  to  him  by  Count  Fosco  on  the  thirtieth  of 
July;  the  Count  producing  a letter  of  explana- 
tions and  instructions,  signed  by  Sir  Percival 
Glyde.  On  receiving  his  inmate  again,  he  (the 
proprietor  of  the  Asylum)  acknowledged  that  he 
had  observed  some  curious  personal  changes  in 
her.  Such  changes,  no  doubt,  were  not  without 
precedent  in  his  experience  of  persons  mentally 
afflicted.  Insane  people  were  often  at  one  time, 
outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly,  unlike  what  they 
were  at  another;  the  change  from  better  to 
worse,  or  from  worse  to  better,  in  the  madness, 
having  a necessary  tendency  to  produce  altera- 
tions of  appearance  externally.  He  allowed  for 
these;  and  he  allowed  also  for  the  modification 
in  the  form  of  Anne  Catherick’s  delusion,  which 
was  reflected,  no  doubt,  in  her  manner  and  ex- 
pression. But  he  was  still  perplexed,  at  times, 
by  certain  differences  between  his  patient  before 
she  had  escaped  and  his  patient  since  she  had 
been  brought  back.  Those  differences  were  too 
minute  to  be  described.  He  could  not  say,  of 
course,  that  she  was  absolutely  altered  in  height 
or  shape  or  complexion,  or  in  the  color  of  her 
hair  and  eyes,  or  in  the  general  form  of  her 
face:  the  change  was  something  that  ho  felt 
more  than  something  that  he  saw.  In  short, 
the  case  had  been  a puzzle  from  the  first,  and 
one  more  perplexity  was  added  to-it  now. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  this  conversation  led 
to  the  result  of  even  partially  preparing  Miss 
Halcombe’s  mind  for  what  was  to  come.  But 
it  produced,  nevertheless,  a very  serious  effect 
upon  her.  She  was  so  completely  unnerved  by 
it,  that  some  little  time  elapsed  before  she  could 
summon  composure  enough  to  follow  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Asylum  to  that  part  of  the  house 
in  which  the  inmates  were  confined. 

On  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  Anne  Cathe- 
rick  was  then  taking  exercise  in  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  establishment.  One  of  the  nurses 
volunteered  to  conduct  Miss  Halcombe  to  the 
place;  the  proprietor  of  the  Asylum  remaining 
in  the  house  for  a few  minutes  to  attend  to  a 
case  which  required  his  services,  and  then  en- 
gaging to  join  his  visitor  in  the  grounds. 

The  nurse  led  Miss  Halcombe  to  a distant 
part  of  the  property  which  was  prettily  laid  out, 
and  after  looking  about  her  a little  turned  into 
a turf  walk  shaded  by  a shrubbery  on  either 
side.  About  half-way  down  this  walk  two 
women  were  slowly  approaching.  The  nurse 
pointed  to  them,  and  said,  “There  is  Anne 
Catherick,  ma’am,  with  the  attendant  who  waits 
on  her.  The  attendant  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions yon  wish  to  put.”  With  those  words  the 
nurse*  left  her  to  return  to  the  duties  of  the 
house. 

Miss  Halcombe  advanced  on  her  side  and  the 
women  advanced  on  theirs.  When  they  were 
within  a dozen  paces  of  each  other,  one  of  the 
women  stopped  for  an  instant,  looked  eagerly  at 
the  strange  lady,  shook  off  the  nurse’s  grasp  on 
her,  and,  the  next  moment,  rushed  into  Miss 
llnlcombc’s  arms.  In  that  moment  Miss  Hal- 
combe recognized  her  sister — recognized  the 
dead-alive. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  measures 
taken  subsequently,  no  one  witnessed  this  recog- 
n i lion  but  the  nurse.  !She  was  a young  woman ; 
m ■ le  was  so  startled  by  it  that  she  was  at  first 
q .ue  incapable  of  interfering.  When  she  was 
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able  to  do  so,  her  whole  services  were  reqnired 
by  Miss  Halcombe,  who  had  for  the  moment 
sunk  altogether  in  the  effort  to  keep  her  own 
senses  under  the  shock  of  the  discovery.  After 
waiting  a few  minutes  in  the  fresh  air  and  the 
cool  shade,  her  natural  energy  and  courage 
helped  her  a little,  and  she  became  sufficiently 
mistress  of  herself  to  feel  the  necessity  of  recall- 
ing her  presence  of  mind  for  her  unfortunate 
sister’s  sake. 

She  obtained  permission  to  speak  alone  with 
the  patient  on  condition  that  they  both  remained 
well  within  the  nurse’s  view.  There  was  no  time 
for  questions — there  was  only  time  for  Miss  Hal- 
combe to  impress  on  the  unhappy  lady  the  neces- 
sity of  controlling  herself,  and  to  assure  her  of 
immediate  help  and  rescue  if  she  did  so.  The 
prospect  of  escaping  from  the  Asylum  by  obe- 
dience to  her  sister’s  directions  was  sufficient 
to  quiet  Lady  Glyde,  and  to  make  her  under- 
stand what  was  required  of  her.  Miss  Hal- 
combe next  returned  to  the  nurse,  placed  all  the 
gold  she  then  had  in  her  pocket  (three  sover- 
eigns) in  the  nurse’s  hands,  and  asked  when  and 
wliere  she  could  speak  to  her  alone. 

The  woman  was  at  first  surprised  and  distrust- 
ful. But  on  Miss  Halcombe’s  declaring  that  she 
only  wanted  tp  put  some  questions  which  she 
was  too  much  agitated  to  ask  at  that  moment, 
and  that  she  had  no  intention  of  misleading  the 
nurse  into  any  dereliction  of  duty,  the  woman 
took  the  money,  and  proposed  three  o’clock  on 
the  next  day  as  the  time  for  the  interview.  She 
might  then  slip  out  for  half  an  hour  after  the 
patients  had  dined;  and  she  would  meet  the 
lady  in  a retired  place,  outside  the  high  north 
wall  which  screened  the  grounds  of  the  house. 
Miss  Halcombe  had  only  time  to  assent,  and  to 
whisper  to  her  sister  that  she  should  hear  from, 
her  on  the  next  day,  when  the  proprietor  of  the 
Asylum  joined  them.  lie  noticed  his  visitor’s 
agitation,  which  Miss  Halcombe  accounted  for 
by  saying  that  her  interview  with  Anne  Cather- 
ick had  a little  startled  her  at  first.  She  took 
her  leave  as  soon  after  as  possible — that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  she  could  summon  courage  to 
force  herself  from  the  presence  of  her  unfortu- 
nate sister. 

A very  little  reflection,  when  the  capacity  to 
reflect  returned,  convinced  her  that  any  attempt 
to  identify  Lady  Glyde  and  to  rescue  her  by 
legal  means,  would,  even  if  successful,  involve 
a delay  that  might  be  fatal  to  her  sister’s  intel- 
lects, which  were  shaken  already  by  the  horror 
of  the  situation  to  which  she  had  been  consigned. 
By  the  time  Miss  Halcombe  had  got  back  to  Lon- 
don she  had  determined  to  effect  Lgdy  Glyde’s 
escape  privately  by  means  of  the  nurse. 

She  went  at  once  to  her  stockbroker,  and  sold 
out  of  the  funds  all  the  little  property  she  nos- 
sessed,  amounting  to  rather  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred pounds.  Determined,  if  necessary,  to  pay 
the  price  of  her  sister’s  liberty  with  every  far- 
thing she  had  in  the  world,  she  repaired  the 
next  day,  having  the  whole  sum  about  her,  in 
bank-notes,  to  her  appointment  outside  the  Asy- 
lum wall. 

The  nurse  was  there.  Miss  Halcombe  ap- 
proached the  subject  cautiously  by  many  pre- 
liminary questions.  She  discovered,  among  other 
particulars,  that  the  nurse  who  had,  in  former, 
times,  attended  on  the  true  Anne  Catherick,  had 
been  held  responsible  (although  she  was  not  to 
blame  for  it)  for  the  patient’s  escape,  and  had 
lost  her  place  in  consequence.  The  same  pen- 
alty, it  was  added,  would  attach  to  the  person 
then  speaking  to  her,  if  the  supposed  Anne  Cath- 
erick was  missing  a second  time ; and,  more- 
over, the  nurse,  in  this  case,  had  an  especial  in- 
terest in  keeping  her  place.  She  was  engaged 
to  be  married  ; and  she  and  her  future  husband 
were  waiting  till  they  could  save,  together,  l>c- 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  to  start  in 
business.  The  nurse’s  wages  were  good ; and 
she  might  succeed,  by  strict  economy,  in  con- 
tributing her  small  share  toward  the  sum  re- 
quired in  two  years’  time, 

On  this  hint  Miss  Halcombe  spoke.  She  de- 
clared that  the  supposed  Anne  Catherick  was 
nearly  related  to  her ; that  she  had  been  placed 
in  the  Asylum  under  a fatal  mistake  ; and  that 
the  nurse  would  be  doing  a good  and  a Christian 
action  in  being  the  means  of  restoring  them  to 
one  another.  Before  there  was  time  to  start  a 
single  objection  Miss  Halcombe  took  four  bank- 
notes, of  a hundred  pounds  each,  from  her  pocket- 
book,  and  offered  them  to  the  woman,  ns  a com- 
pensation for  the  risk  she  was  to  run,  and  for 
the  loss  of  her  place. 

The  nurse  hesitated,  through  sheer  incredulity 
and  surprise.  Miss  Halcombe  pressed  the  point 
on  her  firmly. 

“You  will  be  doing  a good  action,”  she  re- 
peated ; “you  will  be  helping  the  most  injured 
and  unhappy  woman  alive.  There  is  your  mar- 
riage-portion for  a reward.  Bring  her  safely  to 
me  here,  and  I will  put  these  four  bank-notes 
into  your  hand  before  I claim  her.” 

“Will  you  give  me  a letter  sayipg  those 
words,  which  I can  show  to  my  sweet-heart,  when 
he  asks  how  I got  the  money  ?”  inquired  the 
woman. 

“I  will  bring  the  letter  with  me,  ready  writ- 
ten and  signed,”  answered  Miss  Halcombe. 

“Then  I’ll  risk  it,”  said  the  nurse. 

“When?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

It  was  hastily  agreed  between  them  that  Miss 
Halcombe  should  return  early  the  next  morning, 
and  wait  out  of  sight,  among  the  trees — always, 
however,  keeping  near  the  quiet  spot  of  ground 
under  the  north  wall.  The  nurse  could  fix  no 
time  for  her  appearance,  caution  requiring  that 
she  should  wait  and  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
On  t hat  understanding  they  separated. 

Miss  Halcombe  was  at  her  place  with  the 
promised  letter  and  the  promised  bank-notes 
before  ten  the  next  morning.  She  waited  more 
than  an  hour  and  a half.  At  the  end  of  that 
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time  the  nurse  came  quickly  around  the  corner 
of  the  wall,  holding  Lady  Glyde  by  the  arm. 
The  moment  they  met  Miss  Halcombe  put  the 
bank-notes  and  the  letter  into  her  hand,  and 
the  sisters  were  united  again. 

The  nurse  had  dressed  Lady  Glyde,  with  ex- 
cellent forethought,  in  a bonnet,  vail,  and  shawl 
of  her  own.  Miss  Halcombe  only  detained  her 
to  suggest  a means  of  turning  the  pursuit  in  a 
false  direction,  when  the  escape  was  discovered 
at  the  Asylum.  She  was  to  go  back  to  the 
house ; to  mention  in  the  hearing  of  the  other 
nurses  that  Anne  Catherick  had  been  inquiring, 
latterly,  about  the  distance  from  London  to 
Hampsbire ; to  wait  till  the  last  moment  before 
discovery  was  inevitable,  and  then  to  give  the 
alarm  that  Anne  was  missing.  The  supposed 
inquiries  about  Hampshire,  when  communicated 
to  the  Owner  of  the  Asylum,  would  lead  him  to 
imagine  that  his  patient  had  returned  to  Black- 
water  Park,  under  the  influence  of  the  delusion 
which  made  her  persist  in  asserting  herself  to 
be  Lady  Glyde ; and  the  first  pursuit  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  turned  in  that  direction. 

The  nurse  consented  to  follow  these  sugges- 
tions— the  more  readily,  as  they  offered  her  the 
means  of  securing  herself  against  any  worse  con- 
sequences than  the  loss  of  her  place,  by  remain- 
ing in  the  Asylum,  and  so  maintaining  the  ap- 
pearance of  innocence,  at  least.  She  at  once 
returned  to  the  house,  and  Miss  Halcombe  lost 
no  time  in  taking  her  sister  back  with  her  to 
London.  They  caught  the  afternoon  train  to 
Carlisle  the  same  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  Lim- 
meridge, without  accident  or  difficulty  of  any 
kind,  that  night. 

During  the  latter  part  of  their  journey  they 
were  alone  in  the  carriage,  and  Miss  Halcombe 
was  able  to  collect  such  remembrances  of  the 
past  as  her  sister’s  confused  and  weakened  mem- 
ory was  able  to  recall.  The  terrible  story  of  the 
conspiracy  so  obtained  was  presented  in  frag- 
ments, sadly  incoherent  in  themselves,  and  wide- 
ly detached  from  each  other.  Imperfect  as  the 
revelation  was,  it  must  nevertheless  be  recorded 
here  before  this  explanatory  narrative  closes 
with  the  events  of  the  next  day  at  Limmeridge 
House. 

The  following  particulars  comprise  all  that 
Miss  Halcombe  was  able  to  discqver. 
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CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  May  14,  both  Houses  adjourned,  on  meet- 
ing, in  order  to  witness  the  reception  of  the  Japanese. 

On  Tuesday,  May  15,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Douglas 
commenced  his  great  speech  in  defense  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. The  Senate  adjourned  before  he  ended. In 

tlio  House,  Mr.  Howard  was  awarded  a contested  scat 
from  Michigan. 

On  Wednesday,  May  16,  Senator  Douglas  concluded 

his  speech,  and  Senator  Davis  commenced  his  reply. 

In  the  House,  au  inquiry  into  the  New  York  Post-oflice 
defalcation  was  moved  and  adopted.  One  or  two  minor 
matters  were  discussed  before  the  adjournment. 

On  Thursday,  May  17,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Davis 
concluded  his  speech,  and  was  answered  by  Senator 

Douglas. In  the  House,  a correspondent  of  the  New 

York  Express,  by  name  Walker,  was  expelled  for  re- 
ceiving money  from  parties  interested  in  measures  before 
Congress.  The  IIoubo  then  passed  the  Post-office  De- 
ficiency Bill.  After  acting  on  the  Senate’s  amendments 
to  the  Deficiency  and  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appro- 
priation bills,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  expenses  of  the 
Government. 

On  Friday,  May  18,  the  Senate  ordered  to  be  printed  a 
bill  carrying  into  effect  treaties  with  Japan,  Siam,  China, 
and  Persia;  also  a message  from  the  President  relative 
to  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre.  A bill  was  intro- 
duced providing  for  the  examination  and  payment  of 
claims  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  for  Indian  spoliations. 
Senator  Davis’s  resolutions  relative  to  the  protection  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  were  taken  up,  and  Senator 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  delivered  a speech  on  the  subject. 
Senator  Toombs  obtained  the  floor,  but  postponed  his  re- 
marks till  Monday.  The  Senate,  after  an  executive  ses- 
sion, adjourned The  House  passed  the  bill  providing 

for  the  better  protection  of  life  on  board  steam  vessels. 
A bill  abolishing  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  providing  for 
the  adjudication  of  claims  by  the  District  Conrts,  was  re- 
ported. The  Nebraska  contested  election  case  was  de- 
cided by  the  ousting  of  Mr.  Eastabrooke,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  Mr.  Daily,  the  contestant. 

THE  REFU15I.ICAN  CONVENTION. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  organized  at 
Chicago  on  16th  by  selecting  George  Ashmun,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  permanent  President,  and  a long  list  of 
Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries.  Committees  on  Cre- 
dentials and  Platform  were  appointed,  who  reported  next 
day  a long  platform  nlfirming  the  usual  Republican  doc- 
trines, with  a Protective  Tariff  plank,  and  an  indorse- 
ment (which  was  moved  as  an  amendment)  of  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declaring  all 
men  freo  and  equal,  etc.  Tho  Platform  charges  the  Ad- 
ministration with  extravagance  and  misgovernnient,  and 
insists  on  tho  rights  of  States  to  determine  their  own  in- 
stitutions. The  platform  was  adopted  amidst  great  ap. 
plau.-se.  It  reads  as  follows : 

THE  PLATFORM. 

Resolved,  That  we,  tho  delegated  representatives  of  the 
Republican  Electors  of  the  United  States,  in  Convention 
assembled,  in  the  discharge  of  tho  duty  we  owe  to  our 
constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following  dec- 
larations: 

First,  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  tho  last 
four  years  has  fully  established  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  the  organization  and  perpetuation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  now  more 
than  ever  before  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitutional 
triumph.  That  we  solemnly  reassert  the  self-evident 
truth-,  that  all  men  arc  endowed  by  tho  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  life, 
liberty,  and  tho  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  governments 
are  intended  among  men  to  secure  tho  enjoyment  of 
these  rights. 

Second,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Republican  institutions,  and  that  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  lights  of  the  States,  and  the 
Union  of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

Third,  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this  nation 
owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in  population ; its  sur- 
prising development  of  material  resources;  its  rapid 
augmentation  of  wealth;  jts  happiness  at  home  and  its 
honor  abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes 
for  disunion,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may;  and 
we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Republican  member 
of  Congress  has  uttered  or  countenanced  a threat  of  dis- 
union, so  often  made  by  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress without  rebuke  and  with  applause  from  their  polit- 
ical associates;  and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  dis- 
union, in  case  of  a popidar  overthrow  of  their  ascend- 
ency, as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a free  Govern- 


ment, and  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignant  people  strongly 
to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

Fourth , That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  lo 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  it*  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance 
of  onr  political  faith  depends,  and  we  denounce  the  law- 
less invasion  by  armed  force  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
climes. 

Fifth,  That  the  present  Democratic  Administration 
lias  far  exceeded  our  worst  apprehensions  in  its  measure- 
less subserviency  to  the  exactions  of  a sectional  interest, 
as  is  especially  evident  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the  protest- 
ing people  of  Kansas — in  construing  the  personal  relation 
between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unqualified 
property  in  persons — in  its  attempted  enforcement  every 
where,  on  land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions 
of  a purely  local  interest,  and  in  its  general  and  unvary- 
ing abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  to  it  by  a confiding  peo- 
ple. 

Sixth,  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the 
reckless  extravagance  which  pervades  every  department 
of  the  Federal  Government ; that  a return  to  rigid  econ- 
omy and  accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the 
system  of  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  favored  par- 
tisans ; while  the  recent  startling  developments  of  fraud 
and  corruption  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show  that  an 
entiro  change  of  administration  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

Seventh,  That  the  now  dogma  that  the  Constitution  of 
its  own  force  carries  Slavery  into  any  or  all  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  is  a dangerous  political  her- 
esy, nt  variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  in- 
strument itself,  with  contemporaneous  exposition,  and 
with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent,  is  revolutionary 
in  its  tendency  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  country. 

Eighth,  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Freedom  ; that  as  our  re- 
publican fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  Slavery  in  all 
our  national  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation,  when- 
ever such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  pro- 
vision of  tho  Constitution  against  all  attempt  to  violate 
it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress, -of  a Terri- 
torial Legislature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  ex- 
istence to  Slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Ninth , That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  Af- 
rican slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag, 
aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  as  a crime  against 
humanity,  a burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age,  and 
we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  meas- 
ures for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable 
traffic. 

Tenth,  That  in  the  recent  vetoes  by  their  Federal 
Governors  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  prohibiting  slavery  in  those  Territories,  we 
find  a practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic 
principle  of  non-intervention  and  Popular  Sovereignty, 
embodied  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill,  and  a de- 
nunciation of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

Eleventh,  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be  immediately 
admitted  as  a State,  under  the  Constitution  recently  form- 
ed and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  accepted  by  the'llouse 
of  Representatives. 

Twelfth,  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  General  Government  by  duties  upon  imposts, 
sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  im- 
posts as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  commend  that  pol- 
icy of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  working 
men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for 
their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  independence. 

, Thirteenth,  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  aliena- 
tion to  others  of  the  public  lands  held  by  actual  settlers, 
and  against  any  view  of  the  free  Homestead  policy  which 
regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  supplicants  for  public 
bounty,  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
complete  and  satisfactory  Homestead  measure  which  has 
already  passed  the  House. 

Fourteenth,  That  the  National  Republican  party  is  op- 
posed to  any  change  in  our  Naturalization  laws,  or  any 
State  legislation  by  which  tho  rights  of  citizenship  hith- 
erto accorded  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall 
be  nbridged  or  impaired  ; and  in  favor  of  giving  a full 
and  efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  cit- 
izens, whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Fifteenth,  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  River 
and  Harbor  Improvements  of  a national  character,  re- 
quired for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an  existing 
Commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justi- 
fied by  an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  protect  tho 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens.  , 

Sixteenth,  That  a railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  im- 
peratively demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try; that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  render  im- 
mediate and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction  ; and  that  as 
preliminary  thereto  a daily  overland  mail  should  be 
promptly  established. 

Seventeenth,  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  onr  dis- 
tinctive principles  and  views,  we  invite  the  co-operation 
of  all  citizens,  however  differing  on  other  questions,  who 
substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  sup- 
port. 

THE  NOMINATION. 

On  Friday  18,  tho  Convention  nominated  Abram  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  Hannibul  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  for  Vice-President. 

The  balloting*  were  as  follows.  For  President : 

FIRST  BALLOT. 

For  Mr.  Seward 1731  For  Mr.  M‘Lean 12 

For  Mr.  Lincoln 102  [For  Mr.  Collamer 10 

For  Mr.  Cameron 50 - For  Mr.  Wade 3 

For  Mr.  Chase 40  | For  Mr.  Sumner 1 

For  Mr.  Bates 48  For  Mr.  Read 1 

For  Mr.  Dayton 14  [For  Mr.  Fr6mont 1 

Whole  number  of  votes,  465;  necessary  to  a choice, 


For  Mr.  Seward. 
For  Mr.  Lincoln 
For  Mr.  Chase. . 
For  Mr.  Bates. . . 


For  Mr.  Lincoln. 
For  Mr.  Seward. 


BECOND  BALLOT. 

184UForMr.  Dayton 

181  |For  Mr.  M’Lean 

421  For  Mr.  Cameron 

. ...  35  | For  Mr.  Clay 

THIRD  BALLOT.] 

3114  IForMr.  Dayton 

....llOiJForMr.  M’Lean 


For  Vice-President,  the  following  is  the 


For  Mr.  namlin. . 

For  Mr.  Clay 

For  Mr.  Hickman. 
Foe  Mr.  Reeder. . . 
For  Mr.  Banks 


FIRST  BALLOT. 

. . .194  |For  Mr.  Davis . . . 
..  .101;  For  Mr.  Houston. 
...  58  IForMr.  Dayton.. 
...  51  For  Mr.  Read, . . . 
...  881 1 


10 

8 

2 

2 


8 

6 

3 


SECOND  BALLOT. 

For  Mr.  Hamlin 307  |For  Mr.  Hickman 13 

For  Mr.  Clay 86  I 

SUICIDE  OF  THE  MURDERER  MACDONALD. 

About  noon  on  14th  the  attention.of  the  physicians  of 
the  City  Prison  was  called  io  the  condition  of  Robert  C. 
Macdonald,  confined  in  a cell  on  the  second  corridor,  on 
an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  Virginia  Stewnrt,  in 
Broadway,  in  August  last,  and  for  which  he  was  shortly 
to  he  tried  In  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  When 
visited  by  the  physician  he  was  perfectly  Insensible,  hav- 
ing taken  a large  quantity  of  Munn’s  Elixir,  an  opiate 
four  times  as  strong  as  laudanum.  The  stomach-pump 
was  freely  used,  and  he  was  plentifully  showered  with 
water,  but  his  death  occurred  at  5 o’clock  r.M.  He  was 
only  29  years  of  age.  A jury  was  summoned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  Coroner  Jackman,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
his  death  had  resulted  from  the  effects  of  creosote  and  a 
preparation  of  opium,  which  had  been  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suicide.  The  body  was  handed  over  to  his  friends, 
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wlio  purpose  having  it  embalmed,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  last  request  of  Liiu  deceased,  conveyed  to  Kentucky 
for  interment 

DEFALCATION  OF  MIt.  FOWLKB. 

The  community  was  startled  on  15th  inst.  by  rumors, 
which  subsequent  events  verified,  that  Mr.  Isaac  V.  Fow- 
ler, who  hits  occupied  the.  office  of  Postmaster  of  this 
City  for  seven  years,  had  proved  a defaulter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  a large  amount.  He  has,  it  is 
charged,  failed  to  deposit  at  the  Sub-Treasury  over 
3155,000  of  the  postal  revenue  collected  for  the  Govern- 
ment. This  deficit  has  been  accumulating  for  some 
time,  and  there  are  various  statements  regarding  the  dis- 
position which  has  been  made  of  the  money.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  it  has  been  advanced  in  the  shape 
of  loans  to  political  friends.  The  bondsmen  of  Mr.  Fow- 
ler are  Messrs.  George  Law  and  G.  A.  Conover.  The 
sureties  they  gavo,  however,  amount  only  to  $75,000, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  can  not  be  held  liable  even  to 
this  extent,  as  Mr.  Fowler’s  misdemeanor  commenced  at 
a time  when  they  were  not  responsible  for  his  conduct. 
Mr.  Fowler’s  whereabouts  is  not  known  at  present  lie 
left  his  hotel  at  two  o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
olficials  who  have  been  endeavoring  to  track  liim  since 
have  failed  to  apprehend  him.  Hon.  John  A.  Dix  has 
been  appointed  his  successor. 

CAPTURE  OF  A SLAVER. 

Letters  from  Key  West  give  particulars  of  the  enpture 
of  the  slave  bark  Wildfire  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Mohawk,  Lieutenant  Craven.  The  slaver  had  530  slaves 
on  board,  seventy  having  died  on  tho  trip  from  Africa. 
The  Wildfire  is  a neat  clipper  of  337  tons,  and  was  for- 
merly a packet  employed  between  this  port  and  Vera 
Cruz,  and  was  owned  by  Hargous  Brothers.  The  last 
trip  she  made  to  that  port  was  in  August  last. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

The  Reform  Bill  had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  John  Russell  had  stated  in 
the  same  branch  of  Parliament  that  the  English  propo- 
sition for  the  settlement  of  the  San  Juan  difficulty  bad 
been  rejected  by  tho  American  Government,  and  that 
future  action  depends  upon  Secretary  Cass's  reply  to  the 
last  English  dispatch. 

FRANCE. 

A SAD  STORY. 

A sad  event,  unfortunately  not  unique  in  tho  annals 
of  science,  has  just  occurred  at  Paris.  Some  time  ago 
a lady,  of  superior  talent  as  governess  in  private  families, 
had  confided  to  her  care  a little  Russian  boy,  bora  deaf 
nnd  dumb.  The  child  was  of  gentle  temper  and  endear- 
ing manners,  and  the  poor  governess  bent  the  whole  of 
her  intelligence  to  the  possibility  of  instructing  him  to 
keep  pace  with  her  other  pupils.  Soon,  at  sight  of  his 
quick  comprehension  of  the  various  methods  she  invent- 
ed for  his  instruction,  she  began  to  grow  more  ambitious 
still,  and  to  be  devoured  with  the  desire  to  endow  him 
with  the  faculty  which  Nature  herself  had  denied.  For 
this  purpose  it  appears  that  Mademoiselle  Cleret  spent 
whole  nights  in  study,  and  lavished  her  slender  means 
in  experiments.  At  length  the  light  broke  in  upon  her. 
She  remained  perfectly  convinced  that  in  sulphuric  ether 
must  reside  the  talisman  powerful  enough  to  restore  the 
deaf  to  a sense  of  hearing.  She  began  by  pouring  into 
tho  car  a few  drops  only  at  a time,  gradually  increasing 
the  quantity  until  it  reached  ten  drops.  The  cure  was 
complete.  Tho  child  heard  and  understood  in  a short 
time.  The  articulation  was  still  imperfect  for  a little 
while  longer;  but  that,  it  seems,  has  since  yielded  to 
surgical  treatment.  The  fame  of  the  cure  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  remedy  was  tried  upon  numberless  individ- 
uals in  all  stages  of  deafness,  and  in  every  case  succeed- 
ed. A commission  was  named  to  pronounce  upon  the 
discovery  made  by  Mademoiselle  Cleret.  The  decision 
was  made  wholly  in  its  favor;  the  Montyon  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  fortunate  lady,  and  various  testimonials 
of  favor  were  conveyed  to  her,  both  from  public  bodies 
and  private  individuals.  But  the  end  of  this  sacrifice 
nnd  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  is  sad  to  tell. 
Poor  Mademoiselle  Cleret,  unable  to  resist  tho  change 
from  a position*  of  dependence  and  privation  to  one  of 
fame  and  comparative  opulence,  has  sunk  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  unexpected  honors  thus  conferred  upon 
her.  Her  mind,  worn  out  with  study  and  anxiety,  ex- 
hausted with  labor  and  with  watching,  has  given  way, 
and  she  has  just  been  conveyed  a hopeless  maniac  to' a 
maison  de  sante  at  Montmartre. 

ITALY. 

PROGRESS  OF  EVENTS. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  at  Bologna,  and  had  received 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  Syndicats  had  presented 
him  with  five  million  francs,  as  a voluntary  contribution 
from  the  people.  There  were  rumors  of  renewed  insur- 
rections in  the  interior  cf  Sicily,  but  nothing  authentic. 
Arrests  continued  at  Messina.  Naples  was  tranquil.  Gar- 
ibaldi has  not  gone  to  Sicily,  Cavour  having  dissuaded 
him  therefrom. 

SPAIN. 

A GENERAL  AMNESTY. 

A general  amnesty  is  granted  in  Spain,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  the  recipients  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Count  Montemolin  and  his  brother  would  be  re- 
instated as  princes  of  the  royal  family. 


THE  JAPANESE  AT  WASHING- 
TON. 

"We  devote  most  of  our  illustrated  pages  this 
week  to  illustrations  of  the  Japanese  embassy  at 
Washington.  The  reader  will  find  pictures  of  the 
Landing  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  of  the  Re- 
ception by  President  Buchanan,  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Americans  to  the  Japanese  at  Willard’s,  of 
the  Japanese  at  dinner,  and  of  the  singular  opera- 
tion of  head-dressing  which  the  Embassadors  and 
their  suite  undergo  at  regular  intervals.  We  now 
proceed  to  give — from  the  daily  papers — some  de- 
scription of  these  various  incidents : 

THE  LANDING  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes : 

“ Up  to  twenty-five  minutes  past  eleven,  at  which  time 
a signal-gun  reverberated  through  the  yard,  and  the  bow 
of  the  Philadelphia  was  to  be  seen  turning  Buzzard’s 
Point,  immediately  below  the  arsenal,  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  within  the  yard  did  not  include  a thou- 
sand people,  but  every  minute  added  numbers  to  tho 
throng.  As  the  steamer  approached,  the  American  and 
Japanese  flags  fluttering  gayly  from  their  staffs  gavo  a 
fitting  character  to  her  appearance,  and  as  she  came  up 
to  the  wharf,  to  which  she  had  been  signaled  by  the 
small  sloop  referred  to,  that  had  been  drawn  into  the 
stream  for  the  purpose,  she  presented  a beautiful  and 
highly  effective  appearance.  As  she  turned  in  near  the 
old  ship-house  the  Marine  Band,  whose  gay  uniforms 
had  been  discerned  on  the  bow,  struck  up  the  ‘Star 
Spangled  Banner,’  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  inspiring  strains  of  ‘Hail  Columbia.’  At  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve  she  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf. 
Several  of  the  Japanese  were  at  this  time  standing  on 
the  guards,  where  they  attracted  great  attention.  One 
in  particular,  who  stationed  himself  on  the  upper  deck 
guards,  with  a number  of  sheets  of  colored  paper,  and 
without  loss  of  time  commenced  sketching  the  whole 
scene  before  him,  succeeded  in  making  himself  4 the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.'  Those  who  satisfied  their  curi- 
osity by  glancing  over  his  shoulder  reported  that  his 


drawings  were  very  life-like,  and  that  he  took  particular 
notice  of  the  Japanese  flag  that  win  living,  and  touched 
it  off  with  photographic  nicety.  The  half-shaven  heads 
of  several  other  of  his  countrymen  were  visible  at  the 
different  windows  of  the  steamer,  and  by  their  words  and 
laughter  were  evidently  passing  some,  to  us,  no  doubt, 
very  original  opinions  on  what  they  saw. 

“ Although  the  boat  waB  at  the  wharf  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  twelve^no  debarkation  took  place  till  a quarter 
past  twelve,  by  which  time  several  detachments  of  the 
marines  and  the  volunteer  companies  of  the  city  were 
arranged  in  a long  line  to  the  east  of  the  walk,  and  the 
Mayor  and  City  Councils  of  Washington  had  arrived. 
Tho  latter  then,  accompanied  by  Captain  Dupont  and 
several  other  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  command, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  gangway  of  the  steamer,  where 
Captain  Dupont  introduced  the  Mayor  to  the  two  em- 
bassadors aud  tlicir  two  chief  counselors.  The  Mayor 
then,  in  a few  appropriate  remarks,  gave  the  Embassy  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  national  metropolis  of  a nation  of 
thirty  millions  of  freemen;  to  which  Simmebujen-Noka- 
mi  replied,  through  the  chief  interpreter,  in  the  words, 

‘ We  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  high  honor  and  compliment 
done  us.’ 

“After  this  the  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired 
from  the  Dahlgren  battery,  when  the  first  embassador, 
arm-in-arm  with  Captain  Dupont,  headed  the  procession, 
aud  marched  forward  between  the  lines  of  citizens  and 
soldiery  toward  the  head  of  the  yard  and  walk,  where 
carriages  were  ordered  to  be  in  waiting  to  receive  them. 
They  had  not  proceeded  many  yards,  however,  when 
Commodore  Buchanan  stepped  forward  and  uttered  a 
few  words  of  welcome  to  the  Embassy  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  people.  He  said 
that  he  reciprocated  the  kind  feelings  expressed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  when  the  treaty  was  made  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  and  ho  felt  proud,  on  an  occasion  so  inter- 
esting as  the  present  one,  of  being  tho  medium  of  a re- 
ception and  welcome  so  hearty  as  the  President  and  cit- 
izens of  America  now  extended  to  them. 

“ After  the  chief  interpreter  had  communicated  these 
remarks  to  them,  the  embassadors  bowed  their  acknowl- 
edgments, and  the  interpreter  said,  ‘ Thank  you.  Sir.’ 

“ After  this  the  procession  moved  on  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  walk,  the  chief  embassador  walk- 
ing with  his  right  arm  linked  in  that  of  Captain  Dupont 
and  his  left  in  that  of  some  other  naval  officer.  The  sec- 
ond embassador  was  similarly  escorted  by  Lieutenant 
Porter  and  another.  The  rest  followed  in  single  file,  and 
beside  them  walked  other  naval  officers. 

“ I must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  Nourimon,  a 
black  lackered  frame,  square  in  shape,  and  in  size  and 
roof  very  much  resembling  a dog-kennel,  in  which  was 
fixed  tho  treaty-box,  hidden  from  the  public  eye  by  a 
loose  cover  of  red  oil-cloth,  preceded  the  first  embassador 
in  the  line  of  procession,  and  was  carried  by  two  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  yard.  When  the  end  of  the  walk 
was  reached  it  was  placed  on  tho  ground,  to  await  suit- 
able trai^it  to  the  hotel." 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  EMBASSY. 

It  is  worth  while  to  present  for  once,  at  least,  whatever 
orthography  may  be  finally  adopted,  the  Japanese  names 
as  they  are  uttered  by  their  owners : 

1.  Sim'mi  Boojsen  no-Kami.! 

2.  Moorag&kl  Awajsi  no-Kami. 

3.  O'goori  Bungo  no-Kami. 

4.  Moroota  Okatoro. 

5.  Narousa  Gensiro. 

G.  Tsokalnira  Jougoro. 

7.  llit/ika  Kesabdro. 

8.  Osakabi  Tetst&ro. 

9.  Matsemdto  Sandjou. 

10.  Ydsida  Sagosaicmon. 

1 11.  NAmoura  Gohajsiro. 

12.  Masuj'su  Sintshdro. 

13.  Sooj'see  Yosegdro. 

14.  Kfiri  Simahicohaj'siro. 

15.  Susas&wa  Scdjero. 

10.  Mcasdki. 

17.  Morydma. 

18.  Tataiesi  Tokujstiro. 

19.  Tataiesi  Owaj'sero. 

20.  Kowasdki. 

The  order  of  the  above  is  strictly  according  to  tho'order 
of  rank.  Nos.  1 and  2 are  the  first  and  second  Embassa- 
dors ; No.  3 is  the  Censor  or  Adviser ; No.  4 is  the  Officer 
of  tho  Treasury ; No.  5 bears  the  title  of  Governor,  and 
is  slightly  subordinate  to  the  preceding;  No.  6 is  the 
next  in  rank.  Theso  are  all  dignitaries  of  high  position. 
Nos.  7,  8,  14,  and  15  are  attendants,  or  aids,  to  the  Ad- 
viser, No.  3;  Nos.  9 and  10  are  officers  belonging  to  tho 
first  and  second  Embassadors;  No.  11  is  the  Imperial 
Interpreter;  Nos.  12  and  13  are  aids  to  the  Treasury  of- 
ficer, No.  4 ; Nos.  16, 17,  and  20  are  Doctors ; Nos.  18  and 
19  are  Interpreters.  It  will  be  seen  they  have  the  same 
first  name.  The  family  name  in  Japan  always  precedes, 
and  No.  19,  little  “ Tommy,"  is  the  adopted  son  of  No.  18. 

* The  princes,  Simmi,  of  Boojsen,  Mooragaki,  of  Awajsi, 
and  Ogoori,  of  Bungo,  are  of  the  highest  rank  that  could 
have  been  deputed  upon  this  mission.  They  are  the 
equals  in  station  of  the  princes  who  negotiated  the  first 
treaty  with  Commodore  Perry,  and  the  subsequent  treat- 
ies with  Mr.  Harris.  They  are  not  hereditary  princes, 
the  Lycoon,  or  temporal  superior,  having  no  power  to 
send  the  hereditary  princes  from  his  dominions.  They 
belong,  or  have  belonged,  however,  to  the  Lycoon’s  For- 
eign Council  of  Six.  Their  titles  have  only  an  honorary 
significance,  since  they  have  no  share  in  the  government 
of  the  places  whose  names  they  bear.  Simmi  Boojsen  no- 
Kami  is  not  the  governing  prince  of  that  province  in  Kin- 
sin — possibly  lias  never  been  in  it.  And  so  with  the  rest. 
Possibly  they  hold  the  titles  by  reason  of  family  connec- 
tions. Tho  instructions  which  they  bring  from  their  im- 
perial master,  a Dutch  copy  of  which  has  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Portman,  authorize  them  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Mr.  Harris,  and  to  arrange  all  affairs  so  as  to  insure  per- 
petual peace  and  friendship  between  tho  United  States 
and  Japan. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  VISITORS. 

Few  American  ladies  will  be  likely  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  with  the  principal  members  of  this  Embassy  in 
consequence  of  the  striking  beauty  of  their  forms  and 
faces.  The  first  Embassador  is  a man  of  small  frame, 
with  a stoop  across  the  shoulders.  He  is  about  five  feet 
fivo  in  height,  and  thirty-five  in  years.  He  has  a long 
face  and  a peculiar  nose,  which  is  his  most  noticeable 
feature.  It  is  too  thin  to  be  called  Jewish,  and  too  even 
to  he  styled  Roman.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a regular  curve, 
not  unlike  the  beak  of  a parrot  But  perhaps  I am  ex- 
aggerating. The  second  Embassador  looks  twenty  years 
older  than  the  first,  and  is  decidedly  worse  looking.  He 
has  lost  many  of  his  teeth,  and  those  remaining  are  very 
much  decayed.  He  has  a stonier,  but  less  intellectual 
look  than  the  other,  whose  face  is  mild  in  the  extreme. 

Every  man  of  the  embassy  wears  by  right  two  swords, 
and  nearly  half  of  these  men  are  more  or  less  pock  mark- 
ed. They  are  all  thick-skinned  and  dark  in  complexion, 
the  general  color  being  that  of  a bamboo  walking  cane ; 
but  there  are  three  of  them  whose  faces  are  wanned  by  a 
rosy  hue,  which  is  very  becoming.  With  all  of  them 
ease  and  dignity  are  seen  in  happy  combination ; nothing 
seems  to  surprise  them,  but  every  thing  attracts  their  at- 
tention and  curiosity. 

The  Japanese  arc  naturally  enough  excited  about  their 
reception,  and  wish  to  prepare  for  it  in  quiet.  Still  they 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  smiles  of  beautiful  women,  and 
they  are  received  when  gentlemen,  no  matter  how  com- 
manding in  appearance,  are  denied  admittance. 

THEIR  COSTUME,  ETC. 

The  Tribune  says:  “The  Princes  are  of  pleasant  and 
intelligent  appearance.  The  First  Embassadbr  is  a per- 
son of  middle  ago,  with  a countenance  indicating  dig- 
nity beyond  all  affectation,  and  the  highest  refinement. 
The  others  are  of  less  distinguished  mien,  but  all  thor- 
oughly agreeable  in  expression.  Their  manner  of  dress 
is  very  similar.  The  hair  is  shaved  from  all  parts  of  the 
head  excepting  the  sides  and  back,  from  which  it  is  gath- 
ered in  long  bands  to  the  crown,  and  there  fastened  with 
a white  string,  leaving  a lock  three  or  four  inches  long, 
which  is  stiffened  with  oil,  and  brought  forward  to  the 
forehead,  where  it  rests.  They  wear  silk  or  crape  under- 
coats, of  various  hues,  looser  robes  of  the  same  material, 
and  mostly  blue,  being  thrown  and  folded  over  them. 
In  tlffiir  belts  of  crape  they  wear  two  swords,  one  short 


(the  hnrrikanl  sword,  which  no  plebeian  can  make  use 
ot).  rtn>  other  longer.  These  weapons  are  of  a finer  steel 
than  is  elsewhere  made,  and  are  borne  in  neatly-wrought 
scabbards  of  thick  skin,  inlaid  with  ornaments  of  gold 
and  jewels.  Their  trowsers  are  very  wide  and  short,  de- 
scending only  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  ground, 
and  are  made  of  silk,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with 
beautifully  embroidered  figures  of  birds  and  flowers. 
These  trowsers  are  held  up  by  a flat  braid  which  rests 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  around  which  the  crape 
belt  passes.  Upon  their  feet  are  white  cloth  coverings, 
half  sock,  half  gaiter,  closely  fitting,  and  fastened  by 
cords.  Their  sandals  are  of  straw,  and  are  composed 
of  a small,  flat  matting  for  the  foot,  and  two  cords — one 
passing  over  the  instep,  the  other  between  the  large  toe 
and  its  neighbor— which  serve  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
Another  article  which  may  almost  be  considered  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  dress,  is  the  pipe,  which  is  carried 
in  the  hack  part  of  the  belt,  and  which  is  brought  into 
very  frequent,  though  not  long  sustained,  use.  Three 
whiffs  are  the  extent  of  Japanese  indulgence  in  this  lux- 
ury. The  princes,  and  most  of  the  higher  officers,  wear 
watches  purchased  from  the  Dutch.  For  pockets  they  use 
a part  of  their  flowing  sleeves  and  the  front  of  their  robes 
above  the  belt,  the  customary  occupation  of  which  by 
goodly-sized  packages  gives  tho  wearers  a protuberance 
of  stomach  quite  unaccountable  at  first  sight.  The  dress- 
es of  the  officers  of  lower  grade  are  similarly  fashioned, 
hut  not  so  rich  in  texture  or  color.  Their  coats  are  all 
marked  with  the  stamp  of  the  particular  prince  whom 
they  serve.  Some  of  these  attendants  have  adopted 
leather  shoes  and  slippers,  which  they  found  at  Honolulu 
and  San  Francisco,  and  are  rather  favorably  disposed  to 
tho  change.  The  Japanese  have  with  them,  also,  cer- 
tain articles  of  wearing  apparel  which  they  seldom  use — 
hats  of  straw  and  lacker,  and  overcoats  made  of  stout  pa- 
per, thickly  painted,  which  are  quite  durable,  and  which 
are  sold  in  Japan  for  about  seventeen  cents  apiece." 

TIIE  JAPANESE  QUARTERS  AT  WILLARD’S. 

The  Tribune  correspondent  adds:  “ Tho  Japanese  are 
amply  and  elegantly  accommodated  at  Willard’s  Hotel. 
The  entire  lower  floor  of  one  wing  lias  been  given  up  to 
their  uses.  A suit  of  rooms,  mostly  connected  with  one 
another,  and  stretched  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  along 
Fourteenth  Street  to  F Street,  has  been  arranged  with 
great  care,  in  a manner  supposed  to  be  rightly  suited  to 
their  tastes.  Many  of  these  apartments  are  newly  fur- 
nished and  covered  for  this  occasion.  The  walls  are 
thickly  decorated  with  fine  engravings,  and  upon  every 
available  place,  bronze  statuettes,  of  which  the  Japanese 
are  fond,  are  liberally  distributed.  In  all  the  principal 
rooms  mirrors  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling  on  every  side 
— a matter  of  particular  interest  to  the  visitors,  whoso 
only  mirrors  at  home  are  small  plates  of  highly-polished 
steel.  The  number  of  their  apartments  is  about  sixty, 
of  which  nearly  twenty  are  reception-rooms  and  parlors 
of  various  dimensions.  For  the  servants,  the  chapel  of 
the  hotel,  a spacious  and  convenient  hall  has  been  set 
apart.  Upon  the  same  floor  are  those  indispensable  aids 
to  Japanese  comfort,  the  bathing-rooms.  The  Japanese 
exceed  all  other  people  in  their  scrupulous  and  universal 
cleanliness.  A flight  of  stairs  leads  down  to  their  dining- 
room, where  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  their  meals 
with  whatever  seclusion  they  may  desire.  In  the  base- 
ment a small  kitchen  is  at  their  disposal,  where  tlieir 
peculiar  arts  of  cookery  may  be  practiced  unmolested. 
A private  entrance  to  their  quarters  from  Fourteenth 
Street  is  secured  to  them,  and  will  be  under  their  own 
control. 

“ Every  necessity  that  could  have  been  foreseen  is 
snpplied.  Alterations  that  the  guests  may  suggest  will 
be  effected,  if  possible;  but  their  ready  adaptive  habits 
would  enable  them  to  find  satisfaction  in  much  less  thor- 
ough accommodation  than  has  been  provided  for  them. 
The  luxurious  beds  which  await  them  will  not  at  first 
recommend  themselves  to  their  pleasant  senses,  their 
accustomed  places  of  repose  being  nothing  softer  than 
rigorous  pine  at  the  best ; but  it  is  possible  that  by  de- 
grees they  may  become  inured  to  feathery  pillows  and 
balmy  blankets,  and  that  couches  of  downiest  delicacy 
may  not  be  altogether  unwelcome  to  them." 

VISITS  TO  THE  JAPANESE. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing: 

“ They  received  no  visitors  to-day,  keeping  closely  to 
their  apartments.  Nevertheless  they  appeared  pleased 
with  the  motley  crowd  assembled  under  their  windows, 
and  presented  quite  frequently  their  smiling  counte- 
nances. Yesterday  evening  they  prevented  the  police 
from  driving  these  curious  American  sight-seers  away, 
and  amused  themselves  by  throwing  their  native  coin 
among  them  to  he  scrambled  for.  Large  numbers  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  paid  their  respects  to  them,  and 
begged  a card  written  in  Japanese  characters,  which  are 
exhibited,  in  connection  with  the  singular  coin,  as  troph- 
ies and  mementoes  of  this  interesting  occasion.  Already 
the  men  about  town  have  attached  Japanese  coin  to  their 
watch-chains,  in  token  of  their  importance  and  influence 
with  those  in  authority. 

“ There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  reception,  and  that 
is,  that  tho  Japanese  inquired  the  occupation  of  the  vis- 
itors, their  salary,  whether  married,  and  numerous  other 
questions,  all  of  which  were  written  on  their  note-books, 
and  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  making  ob- 
servations for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen  at  home. 
With  the  ladies  they  were  less  particular.  They  smiled 
upon  them  most  benignly,  nnd  were  profuse  in  their  ad- 
miration as  they  were  minute  in  their  examination  of 
their  jewelry. 

“ The  piano  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  The 
source  of  harmony  was  a mystery  to  them,  hut  they 
seemed  never  to  tire  of  it.  Card  writing  became  quite 
a bore;  and  one  of  them,  after  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  a $1200  clerk  to  write  his  name  in  Japanese,  on 
being  applied  to  by  another  to  fill  up  half  a dozen  cards 
iu  the  same  manner,  pulled  out  a small  pocket-book,  and 
after  a hasty  inspection  ejaculated  ‘Tired!’  Of  course 
the  clerks  were  satisfied." 

General  Cass  received  tho  Embassy  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  made  a short  Bpecch  of  welcome.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Japanese  during  the  delivery  of  General 
Cass’s  speech  was  very  awkward.  They  sat  in  their 
chairs  with  their  bodies  bent  over  and  their  hands  on 
their  knees;  and  when  they  stood  up  to  acknowledge  tho 
greeting,  as  each  sentence  was  translated  to  them  they 
stooped  tlicir  bodies  very  low. 

TnE  RECEPTION  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
took  place  on  Thursday,  18th  inst.  The  Herald  corre- 
spondent says : 

The  famous  East  Room  of  the  Presidential  mansion 
began  to  fill  at  an  early  hour,  the  majority  of  those  ad- 
mitted being  ladies.  There  were  several  artists  about 
[representing  Harper's  Weekly.— Ed.  U.  IF.]  sketching 
the  room,  and  reporters  taking  notes,  which  gave  the 
impression  that  something  very  solemn  and  unusual  was 
aboutjto  take  place.  Nor  was  this  dispelled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  well-preserved  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Mr.  Selden,  who  appeared  in  full  dress, 
with  white  kids,  and  little  fatigued  by  Ills  twenty  years 
of  public  services.  Mr.  Selden  was  accompanied  by 
James  Buchanan,  Jun.,  the  President’s  private  secre- 
tary, to  whom  he  was  describing  the  order  of  proceed- 
ing. From  tlieir  conversation  I learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  take  a position  immediately  in  front  of  the 
large  window  on  the  west  side,  with  his  Cabinet  ar- 
ranged behind  him,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  navy 
and  army  were  to  form  two  lines  to  the  door  of  en- 
trance. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Senators  and  Members,  with  tlieir 
wives,  daughters,  and  children,  began  to  arrive  in  rapid 
succession,  which  promised  very  little  of  an  audience  to 
Senator  Davis,  who  was  to  continue  his  reply  to  the 
great  speech  of  Senator  Douglas.  Now  succeeded  the 
hum  of  interesting  conversation  and  tho  rustling  of  fe- 
male apparel.  Love,  politics,  and  even  religiou— for  the 
tall  form  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  House,  Mr.  Stockton, 
was  prominent  in  the  crowd — were  promiscuously  dis- 
cussed. The  ladies  declared  they  would  not  be  able  to 
see  the  Japanese,  and  then  followed  the  endeavors,  vain 
indeed,  of  their  escorts  to  get  them  in  the  front  line. 
But  above  all  could  bo  heard  the  most  curious  remarks 
about  these  “ idols  of  the  hour ;”  tlieir  personal  appear- 
ance, their  singular  dress,  aud  their  funny  custom  of 
dressing  the  hair. 


Tho  entrance  of  the  splendidly  uniformed  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  was  the  signal  for  desperate  flirta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  gay  young  ladies,  who  were 
smiling  most  bewitchingly.  gome  of  tho  plain  and  un- 
pretending  legislators  were  very  differently  affected 
The  golden  dress  and  prominent  position  of  these  fa  it  hi 
ful  subjects  seemed  to  disgust  them,  and  one  of  them 
very  unfeelingly  remarked  that  they  should  not  have  ap- 
peared in  apparel  so  handsome,  at  least  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill  increasing  their  pay.  General  Scott 
towered  above  tho  crowd,  and  for  a time  at  least  was  the 
“ observed  of  all  observers.” 


ENTRANCE  OF  THE  SPEAKER  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT. 

But  the  bustle  and  confusion  at  the  door  increased,  and 
many  exclaimed,  “ Here  come  the  Japanese  !’’  It  was  a 
false  alarm.  It  was  only  Mr.  Speaker  Pennington,  with 
about  fifty  members  oi  Congress  and  officers  of  the  House. 
The  House  had  taken  a recess,  suspended  tlie  public 
business  until  those  having  it  in  charge  could  learn 
whether  or  not  mutual  intercourse  with  tlieir  Oriental 
peers  would  not  stimulate  them  to  renewed  exertions. 
Tlie  East  Room  at  this  point  gave  evidence  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  contain  tlie  sovereigns  of  the  nation,  and  the 
necessity  for  a new  mansion  of  grander  proportions  and 
enlarged  accommodations.  The  situation  of  tlie  fortu- 
nate inmates  was  deplorable ; they  wero  crowded  together 
without  order  of  any  kind.  Each  person  occupied  what 
position  he  pleased,  and  it  was  more  than  likely,  if  of 
small  stature,  his  neighbor’s  hat  continually  closed  his 
wide-stretched  eyes.  Even  the  ladies,  tho  privileged 
clnss  of  our  republic,  suffered  from  the  pressure. 

But  attention  was  directed  from  these  petty  annoyances 
by  tho  entrance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  determined  efforts 
of  Mr.  Commissioner  Blake  to  move  hack  the  crowd,  and 
form  an  open  line  of  the  army  and  navy  officers,  through 
which  the  Japanese  could  approach  tho  Chief  Magistrate 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  By  dint  of  much  pushing 
and  a little  coaxing,  sufficient  space  was  cleared,  and  the 
arrangement  was  perfected. 

THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

While  the  confusion  was  greatest  the  Marine  Band 
was  heard  outside,  which  caused  a rush  for  the  windows, 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  cortege.  All  was  ex- 
pectancy and  disappointment.  The  Japanese  were  in  no 
hurry  to  enter,  and  completed  their  preparations  with 
the  greatest  deliberation.  In  the  mean  time  the  limited 
furniture  of  the  East  Room  was  seized,  and  used  to  ele- 
vate the  ladies.  The  elegant  rosewood  chairs  and  sofas, 
the  pride  of  rural  Americans,  wero  wheeled  from  tlieir 
positions  against  the  wall,  and  converted  into  platforms 
for  distinguished  American  ladies  of  fashion  and  beauty. 
One  of  the  chairs  accommodated  three  ladies  and  a Sen  • 
atorinthis  manner.  Even  tlie  marble  slabs  under  tlie 
mirrors  were  not  overlooked,  and  one  pretty  young  lady 
rendered  herself  conspicuous  by  setting  herself  in  a look- 
ing-glass with  an  elegant  frame. 

But  I am  forgetting  the  entrance  of  the  Japanese,  with 
all  the  customary  forms  ot  homage  of  their  own  country. 
Immediately  there  succeeded  loud  talking  and  a little 
storm  of  hisses.  Silence  ensued,  but  nothing  could  he 
heard,  and  those  in  the  rear  amused  themselves  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  continued  efforts  of  all  the  little  men  to 
look  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  by  standing  on  tip-toe. 
Still  there  was  very  general  good-humor  on  tho  part  of 
those  who  couldn’t  see  or  hear;  but  several  of  the  disap- 
pointed declared  that  they  had  been  sold,  and  it  wouldn’t 
pay  to  look  at  the  Japanese.  A portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s address  was  audible  at.  a distance,  however,  and 
when  lie  spoke  of  the  ratification  of  tlie  treaty,  and  the 
Japanese  betrayed  by  their  expressive  countenances  how 
pleased  they  were,  one  of  the  disappointed  few  said  that 
“ rat"  was  the  only  thing  that  was  intelligible  to  them. 

THE  FORMAL  ADDRESSES. 

Another  correspondent  gives  the  detail  of  the  speeches; 

One  of  the  Japanese  opened  a series  of  paper  boxes, 
one  within  another,  and  produced  several  letters,  which 
were  handed  to  the  President,  and  by  him  to  General 
Cass. 

The  principal  Japanese  then  addressed  the  President 
as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

His  Majesty  the  Tycoon  has  commanded  ns  that  we 
respectfully  express  to  his  Majesty  the  President  of  tho 
United  States,  in  his  name,  as  follows : 

Desiring  to  establish  on  a firm  and  lasting  foundation 
tho  relations  of  peace  and  commerce  so  happily  existing 
between  the  two  countries. 

That  lately  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  both  countries  have 
negotiated  and  concluded  a treaty. 

Now  he  has  ordered  us  to  exchange  tlie  ratification  of 
the  treaty  in  your  principal  city  of  Washington. 

Henceforth  he  hopes  that  the  friendly  relations  shall 
be  held  more  and  more  lasting,  and  will  be  very  happy 
to  have  your  friendly  feeling. 

That  you  have  brought  us  to  the  United  States,  and 
will  send  us  back  to  Japan,  in  your  man-of-war. 

Having  delivered  their  message  they  retired,  bowing 
to  the  President  and  Cabinet  repeatedly  on  leaving  their 
presence.  They  soon,  however,  returned,  bowing  pro- 
foundly as  before,  when  the  President  addressed  them  as 
follows,  Mr.  Portman  interpreting  to  the  Japanese  inter- 
preter, and  the  latter  communicating  with  tho  principal 
envoy: 

REPLY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

I give  you  a cordial  welcome  as  representatives  of  liis 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  to  the  American 
Government.  We  are  all  much  gratified  that  the  first 
Embassy  which  your  great  empire  has  ever  accredited 
to  any  foreign  Power  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States. 
I trust  that  this  will  be  the  harbinger  of  perpetual  pence 
and  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Tlie  treaty  of 
commerce,  whose  ratifications  you  arc  about  to  exchange 
with  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  can  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  benefits  and  blessings  to  the  people  both  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  I can  say  for  myself,  and  promise 
for  my  successors,  that  it  shall  be  carried  into  execution 
in  a faithful  and  friendly  spirit,  so  as  to  secure  to  both 
countries  all  tlie  advantages  they  may  justly  expect  from 
the  liappy  auspices  under  which  it  has  been  negotiated 
and  ratified.  I rejoice  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  kind 
treatment  which  yon  have  received  on  board  of  our  ves- 
sels of  war,  while  on  your  passage  to  this  country.  You 
shall  be  sent  back  in  the  same  manner  to  your  native 
land  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  Mean- 
while, during  your  residence  among  us,  which  I hope 
may  be  prolonged,  so  as  to  enable  yon  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  our  country,  we  shall  be  happy  to  extend 
to  you  all  the  hospitality  and  kindness  evidently  due  to 
the  great  and  friendly  sovereign  whom  you  so  worthily 
represent. 

The  President  handed  them  a copy  of  his  address,  and 
then  shook  hands  with  them. 

The  subordinate  Japanese  officers  were  also  brought  in 
and  introduced. 


THE  COSTUME  OP  THE  EMBASSADOR. 


The  chief  Prince  was  arrayed  in  a rich  brocade  purple 
silk  sack,  with  ample  overhanging  sleeves,  and  flowing 
trowsers  of  the  same  color.  The  other  two  dignitaries 
were  in  green,  of  similar  texture  nnd  fashion.  They  woro 
caps  like  ladies,  inverted  capes,  fastened  on  tho  crown  of 
the  head  by  strings  passing  under  tho  chin.  They  car- 
ried pikes,  halberds,  and  emblems  of  tlicir  rnnk.  Tho 
inferior  officers  wore  small  hats,  consisting  of  a round 
hand,  with  triangular  crowns,  also  tied, to  the  head  by 
strings  under  the  chin. 


A DROLL  INCIDENT. 

One  amusing  incident  is  worth  detailing.  A w. 
known  lawyer,  and  a strict  member  of  Dr.  GiiiI.  n 
church,  nnd  once  Attorney  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  who  is  noted  for  tho  rotundity  of  hi 
person  no  less  ilinn  his  hearty  good-humor,  accidentally 
came  into  contact  with  a perambulating  Japanese,  v ho 
regnrdcd  him  for  a few  moments  in  unbounded  astnnh  h- 
ment  Recovering  himself,  he  touched  the  corporation 
of  Mr.  F.  F.  V.,  not  once,  but  twice,  and  ejaculated, 
“ Solid  1”  Now  for  the  explanation : The  Japanese  had 
found  that  Indies’  lmops  yielded  to  gentle  pressure,  and 
he  supposed  that  the  unnatural  circumference  of  his  new- 
made  acquaintance  resulted  from  a similar  cause. 
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THE  THREE  MISSES  WAP- 
SCOTT. 

I am  a widower — a widower  of  a year’s  stand- 
ing ; it  having  been  my  misfortune  to  lose  the  late 
Anna  Maria  Potts,  nee  Scrawlens,  after  a short  but 
happy  union  of  two  years,  four  months,  and  thir- 
teen days.  Having  no  pledges  of  our  affection,  it 
would  perhaps  be  supposed  by  the  unthinking  that 
I would,  as  a consequence,  go  back  upon  my  bach- 
elor days,  and,  relinquishing  my  household  gods, 
once  more  taste  the  sweets  of  freedom  and  board- 
ing-houses. I was  spared  this  heavy  infliction  by 
the  promptness  of  the  widowed  mother  of  my  late 
Anna  Maria,  who  instantly  upon  the  decease  of  her 
daughter  announced  her  intention  of  continuing 
her  domicile  beneath  my  roof  and  ministering  to 
my  domestic  wants.  To  this  I made  no  objec- 
tion ; for  whatever  may  be  the  little  shortcomings 
of  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens,  she  certainly  understands 
the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen,  and,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring,  is  the  most  capable  woman  I 
ever  did  see  on  an  Irish  stew. 

If  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  I should,  there- 
fore, indulge  in  any  strictures  upon  this  amiable 
woman,  let  them  be  taken  only  as  called  forth  by 
special  circumstances,  not  by  the  entirety  of  her 
conduct.  During  the  lifetime  of  my  late  lament- 
ed Anna  Maria,  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens  only  exer- 
cised so  much  supervision  over  my  personality  as 
kept  my  mind  alive  to  the  fact  of  her  deep  interest 
in  every  thing  having  even  the  most  remote  bear- 
ing on  her  beloved  daughter ; but  of  late  I am 
forced  to  confess  that  this  supervision  has  been  ex- 
tended, until  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  account  for 
her  abiding  and  never-failing  constancy  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  lamented  and  lost  Anna  Maria. 
That  I may  make  this  better  understood,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  I should  go  into  some  little  explana- 
tion of  my  domestic  position. 

Should  there  be  any  who  would  enter  upon  the 
very  grounds  of  the  matter,  they  can  bo  satisfied, 
by  spending  a few  minutes  at  the  Hall  of  Records, 
that  I am  whole  and  sole  owner  of  the  house  and 
lot  No.  1157  Twenty-second  Avenue,  and  that 
upon  said  house  and  lot  there  is  no  encumbrance. 
This  property  was  once  the  belonging  of  my 
aunt,  Jane  Potts — a lady  every  way  worthy  of  it, 
and  with  whom,  from  the  tender  age  of  six,  when 
I was  bequeathed  by  my  father,  I was  a dweller, 
and  to  whom  I acted  as  sole  heir  and  executor. 

Previous  to  my  aunt’s  death  she  seemed  to  feel 
forcibly  the  necessity  of  providing  something  snug, 
as  she  said,  for  my  debut  in  the  world ; and  to  this 
end  that  excellent  woman  practiced  the  most 
touching  economy ; and  among  the  many  things 
growing  out  of  this  resolve,  she  let  the  upper 
floors  of  her  mansion,  No.  1157  Twenty-second 
Avenue.  It  was  to  this  fact  that  I was  indebted 
for  my  wife,  the  late  lamented  and  lost  Anna 
Maya  Potts,  nee  Scrawlens.  After  this  prelim- 
inary it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens,  who  had  been  the  school- 
fellow of  my  aunt,  and  her  daughter,  Anna  Maria, 
were  the  first  tenants  of  the  upper  floors  of  my 
aunt’s  house. 

I am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  interest  of 
Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens,  and  consequently  of  her 
daughter,  Anna  Maria,  was  not  awakened  in  my 
behalf  during  the  lifetime  of  my  aunt.  If  it  was, 
it  certainly  was  concealed  with  great  art ; for  no 
show  of  it  was  ever  made  before  that  estimable 
lady,  who,  being  of  the  maiden  persuasion,  many 
a time  and  oft  raised  her  voice  forcibly  against  the 
institution  of  matrimony,  and  more  than  once,  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens  and  the  late 
Anna  Maria,  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she 
hoped  that  I would  never  bring  so  great  a disgrace 
on  her,  during  her  lifetime,  as  to  wed  ; and  I am 
happy  to  say  that  I never  did. 

There  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jabez  to 
render  the  late  Anna  Maria  very  much  of  a myth  to 
me.  In  other  words,  I saw  but  little  of  the  young 
lady,  and  never  by  any  chance  alone.  I could 
not  help  noticing  that  when  Mrs.  Jabez  and  Anna 
Maria  came  to  drink  tea  with  my  aunt,  when  I was 
always  counted  in,  and  when  my  aunt  went  to 
drink  tea  with  them,  and  I was  always  counted 
out,  that  Anna  Maria  never  got  up  curls  or  dress- 
ed herself  in  those  little  bewitching  ways  which  I 
knew  she  could  do,  for  I had  seen  her  three  sev- 
eral times,  when  she  was  showing  that  great, 
tall,  hulking  fellow,  Sevenup,  out  of  a Sunday 
afternoon.  I disliked  Sevenup  excessively,  and 
do  dislike  him  to  the  present  day,  even  though  he 
came  to  the  wedding,  and  with  tears  blessed  me 
in  the  possession  of  Anna  Maria,  and  declared  him- 
self a broken  man  from  that  time  forth,  on  which 
point  I am  compelled  to  believe  him,  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  extracted  from  my  sympathies  since 
several  small  loans,  which  he  has  invariably  failed 
to  return.  As  I say,  I was  sensibly  aware  of  this 
insensibility  to  my  presence. 

Providence  wisely  ordereth  all  things,  which 
brings  me  down  to  that  sad  day  when  my  much 
beloved  aunt,  Miss  Jane  Potts,  departed  this  life, 
aged  forty-eight,  on  the  previous  24th  of  September. 
On  this  ground  I have  nothing  to  blame  myself 
for.  If  assiduous  attendance  and  wakefulness  dur-  >( 
ing  the  last  illness  of  the  late  Miss  Potts  could  be 
any  unction  to  lay  to  my  breast,  I flatter  myself 
that  I have  that  medicament.  That  my  unfailing 
interest  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  principal*  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that,  on  the  reading  of  my 
aunt’s  will,  I was  found  to  be  sole  heir  to  the  house 
1157  Twenty-second  Avenue,  and  the  little  savings 
consisting  of  certain  Manhattan  Bank  stock,  United 
States  six  per  cents,  and  other  trifles. 

From  this  moment  it  was  that  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Scrawlens  came  out  to  meet  me.  When  she,  as 
she  beautifully  expressed  it,  without  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  the  late  Miss  Potts,  saw  that  I stood 
untrammeled,  but  still  lonely,  her  heart  arose  in 
rebellion  against  her  former  unsociality,  and  bled 
for  my  unprotected  state.  The  first  demonstration 
to  this  awakening  was  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Jabez 
Scrawlens  within  a week  of  my  aunt’s  decease,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  setting  things  to  rights. 
At  that  early  day  I may  say  that  my  mind  was  not 
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prepared  to  have  things  set  to  rights ; but  still  I 
urged  no  objection,  and  Mrs.  S.  and  the  late  Anna 
Maria  took  possession  of  my  rooms,  and  commenced 
a series  of  cleanings  and  fixings  that  I may  truly 
say  have  never  since  ceased.  It  was  at  my  own 
fireside  that  Mrs.  S.  first  made  that  Irish  stew 
which  has  since  become  part  and  parcel  of  my  ex- 
istence. It  was  there  that  Anna  Maria  first  showed 
her  ability  on  a batter  pudding,  and  stuffed  and 
roasted  a goose  as  it  never  was  stuffed  and  roasted 
before,  by  a young  woman  of  nineteen,  with  large 
blue  eyes  and  real  auburn  ringlets.  For  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  my  loneliness  by  Mrs.  J. 
Scrawlens  and  her  daughter  I could  not  but  be 
grateful,  and,  as  a consequence,  show  it  in  such 
small  ways  as  was  in  my  power.  Many  a time 
have  I brought  from  the  gilded  saloons  of  Broad- 
way the  choicest  of  the  sugared  dainties ; many  a 
time  did  a bottle  of  choice  sherry — Mrs.  S.  is -so 
fond  of  sherry — find  its  way  to  the  upper  floor  with 
my  compliments.  As  the  weeks  flew  over,  and 
those  delicate  attentions  toward  me  were  undimin- 
ished, I reciprocated,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  by 
occasional  excursions  to  the  country,  by  rides,  and 
by  such  other  little  items  as  are  naturally  agreea- 
ble to  the  sex,  but  can  not  be  enjoyed  without  the 
attendance  of  the  lords  of  creation.  On  all  these 
Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens  was  one  of  the  party.  She 
had,  from  the  very  first,  even  before  any  action  of 
my  own  had  called  forth  an  expression  of  opinion, 
declared  to  me  that  she  never  could,  no  never,  suf- 
fer any  daughter  of  hers  to  go  any  where  unat- 
tended by  her  mother;  for,  as  Mrs.  S.  very  proper- 
ly remarked,  what  has  a young  girl  got  to  go  on 
but  her  reputation?  Mrs.  S.  always  carried  out 
this  principle,  even  when  the  marriage-bond  had 
made  me  legal  protector  of  the  late  A.  INI.  Her 
devotion  to  her  daughter  wras  so  great  that  nothing 
could  prevent  her  attendance  even  at  the  theatres 
and  at  balls,  however  late  the  hour  or  uncertain 
the  weather. 

What  could  all  this  lead  to  when  the  heart  was 
already  predisposed  and  the  affections  disengaged  ? 

One  summer  evening  it  was,  when  we  all,  mean- 
ing the  late  lamented  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawl- 
ens, and  myself,  sat  in  the  front  parlor  of  my  own 
rooms.  The  evening  was  balmy,  the  windows  open, 
the  moonlight  streamed  into  the  room ; the  late 
A.  M.  was  sitting  beside  me  upon  the  sofa,  where 
we  were  rather  in  the  shadow,  while  Mrs.  Jabez 
sat  in  the  large  rocking-chair,  the  comfort  of  which 
was  so  great  that  its  occupant  had  fallen  away  into 
slumber  so  sound,  that,  with  every  few  seconds  of 
time,  came  a signal  of  its  duration  in  the  shape  of  a 
snore.  It  was  upon  this  summer  evening,  with 
the  rather  unromantic  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  Ja- 
bez, that  I first  told  the  late  Anna  Maria  that  I 
loved  her.  I whispered  the  soft  intelligence  in  her 
ear,  feeling,  as  I must  confess  at  this  late  day,  much 
like  a criminal  who  was  seeking  to  take  a favorite 
lamb  from  the  fold.  I whispered  it  very  low, 
but  the  echoes  came  back  upon  my  own  ears  like 
the  reverberations  of  thunder,  and  I wondered  that 
the  noise  did  not  awaken  Mrs.  Jabez  from  her 
slumbers ; but  it  did  not. 

The  late  lamented  Anna  Maria  was  a sensible 
girl,  and  did  not,  as  some  young  ladies  do,  scream, 
faint,  or  go  off  in  hysterics.  What  I should  have 
done,  had  such  been  the  case,  I am  still— though 
years  have  since  elapsed — unable  to  tell.  But,  as 
I say,  she  was  sensible,  indeed  almost  strong- 
minded  ; and,  as  a consequence,  she  only  laid  her 
head,  ringlets  and  all — I forgot  to  mention  that 
since  the  death  of  Miss  Jane  Potts,  Anna  Maria 
wore  ringlets  constantly — on  my  shoulder,  and 
softly  murmured  consent,  coupled  with  the  reser- 
vation that  I should  ask  her  ma,  Mrs.  Jabez 
Scrawlens,  who  was  at  that  moment  snoring  vig- 
orously. 

Oh,  the  bliss  of  that  summer  evening,  when  I 
sat  holding  the  innocent  head  of  the  late  lamented 
Anna  Maria,  and  felt  the  curls  blown  gently  by 
the  summer  breeze  across  my  face ! When  I held 
the  plump  little  hand  within  my  own,  and  kissed 
the  lips  which  I knew  to  be  rosy  red,  although  at 
that  moment  I could  not  see  them  distinctly ! Ei- 
ther the  time  flew  away  swiftly,  or  the  nap  of  Mrs. 
Jabez  came  to  a sudden  termination,  for  scarce  had 
the  first  warm  kisses  of  love  budded  upon  our  lips 
when  that  lady  awoke,  and  the  late  A.  M.  flew  to- 
ward her,  and  buried  her  head  in  the  maternal  bo- 
som. Something,  perhaps  instinct,  whispered  that, 
to  that  bosom,  this  action  was  a communication  of 
the  events  of  the  last  few  moments.  Acting  upon 
this  prompting,  I flew  across  the  room  with  the 
speed  of  thought,  and  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  both  these  estimable  ladies.  Mrs.  Jabez 
stretched  forth  her  hands,  seized  my  unresisting 
right,  and  placed  in  it  that  of  the  late  Anna  Maria 
Scrawlens,  sobbing  forth  the  two  words,  “Take 
her !”  and  fell  back  exhausted. 

That  day  two  weeks  we  w’ere  married — rather 
sooner  than  I had  intended,  but  I entirely  acqui- 
esced in  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlen’s  declaration  that 
she  hated  long  engagements,  and  so  we  were  mar- 
ried ; Mrs.  Jabez  entering  with  spirit  into  all 
household  preparations,  and  so  arranging  matters 
that  the  house  was  once  more  as  one  family,  that 
buy  having  assigned  as  the  wedding  chamber  her 
own  parlor,  and  domiciled  herself  upon  my  floor, 
omitting,  in  the  excitement  and  the  hurry  of  chang- 
ing, to  hand  me  the  item  of  one  quarter’s  rent,  then 
about  due,  and  which  circumstance  has,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, never  since  recurred  to  her  memory. 
Her  household  goods  became  irretrievably  mixed 
with  my  own,  and  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens  took  en- 
tire charge — a charge  in  which  she  remains  to  the 
present  day. 

Thus  far  in  my  relation  carries  me  to  the  time 
which  brought  about  the  events  that  have  made 
me  my  own  historian.  At  the  end  of  our  first  mat- 
rimonial year  it  was  resolved,  in  solemn  council, 
that  the  house  was  too  large  for  our  uses,  and  that 
once  more  a tenant  should  be  found  who  would  oc- 
cupy the  upper  floor,  where  once  dwelt  Mrs.  Jabez 
Scrawlens  and  daughter.  To  me  was  assigned  the 
task  of  finding  a tenant,  and  in  a very  few  weeks 
he  was  found,  in  the  person  of  my  old  friend,  Wap- 
scott,  of  the  firm  of  Wapscott  & Jones,  sugar  com- 


’ mission.  Wapscott  was  a widower  with  one  child 
— a pule  and  sickly  little  girl,  who  instantly  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  the  late  Anna  Maria.  On 
taking  the  house,  Wapscott  responded  to  the  inqui- 
ries of  Mrs.  Jabez,  as  to  his  intended  management 
of  domestic  matters,  by  saying  that  he  should  re- 
ceive aid  from  his  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Wap- 
scott, who  would  do  their  best  for  him  and  his 
little  girl.  I fancied  at  this  moment  that  a cloud 
passed  over  the  brow  of  Mrs.  S. ; but  it  was  too 
late,  the  rooms  were  let,  the  papers  were  signed, 
and  the  next  day  Wapscott  was  to  take  possession. 
That  evening  Mrs.  Jabez  took  occasion  to  make 
several  remarks  about  some  people  never  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  business  correctly ; some  peo- 
ple not  inquiring  into  things,  and  getting  giddy, 
thoughtless  girls  into  their  house  ; all  of  w-hich  re- 
marks I felt  were  intended  for  myself,  but  to  which 
I made  not  one  word  of  answ-er. 

The  next  day  Wapscott  moved  in.  That  even- 
ing I heard  all  the  news.  Mrs.  Jabez  had  proffered 
her  services,  and  had,  as  a consequence,  seen  all 
three  of  the  Misses  Wapscott.  Of  the  personal 
appearance  of  either  of  these  young  ladies  I could 
gain  no  intelligence,  but  from  Mrs.  S.  I learned 
that  the  youngest  Miss  Wapscott  was  a “fly-away,” 
“a  giddy  pate,”  and  “a  harum-scarum.”  That 
the  second  Miss  Wapscott  was  “a  slinky,”  “a 
slouchy,”  and  “ a slommicks.”  Of  the  eldest  Miss 
Wapscott,  the  fiat  went  forth  that  she  was  “ a 
screw,”  “ a nagger,”  and  “ a shrimper.” 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Jabez 
lecame  reconciled  to  the  Misses  Wapscott.  I 
had  ample  opportunilies  of  seeing  them,  though 
for  a long  period  I was  doubtful  whether  either 
of  those  young  ladies  saw  me,  from  the  fact  that, 
whenever  it  occurred  that  I w-as  thrown  into  their 
society,  they  had  a w av  of  looking  at  me  vacantly, 
as  though  nothing  stood  in  the  spot  where  I was, 
or  of  looking  entirely  through  me,  at  objects  be- 
yond, giving  me  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  1 was 
transparent.  Joined  to  this,  the  Misses  Wapscott 
never  wasted  the  jewels  of  their  conversation  on 
- me ; even  going  so  far,  if  I must  confess  the  fact, 
as  to  snub  me  before  the  face  of  Mrs.  Jabez  and 
the  late  Anna  Maria  when  I made  attempts  to 
join  in  the  general  conversation.  All  this  did  not 
prevent  my  noticing  the  fact  that  the  three  Misses 
Wapscott  were  rather  good-looking  girls,  and  each 
a finished  artist  in  her  own  line.  Miss  Helen 
Wapscott,  the  oldest,  was  tall,  grave,  and  business- 
like. She  had  deep-set  gray  eyes  that  plainly  told 
of  calculations  for  housekeeping  expenses  and  rigid 
accounts.  Miss  Julia  Wapscott  w-as  the  exact  re- 
verse of  both  her  sisters.  She  was  middle-sized, 
dark,  with  liquid  eyes,  and  raven  hair.  Miss  Julia 
never  smiled,  was  given  to  poetry,  was  of  the 
, Italian  style,  and  gave  way  to  the  dolcefar  niente 
until  it  nmounted  to  stagnation.  Miss  Georgina 
Wapscott  was  sweet  sixteen,  and  a confirmed 
romp.  She  romped  with  her  sisters  whether  they 
would  or  not.  She  romped  with  her  brother.  She 
romped  with  the  servants,  with  the  cat,  with  her- 
self, and  with  every  body  but  with  me.  Once,  in 
the  exhilaration  of  mind  caused  by  her  gayety 
of  disposition,  I broke  through  the  natural  and 
constitutional  bashfulness  of  my  manner,  and 
made  an  incipient  offer  of  a romp  with  Miss 
Georgina,  which  was  immediately  crushed  out  with 
a “ Pshaw !”  and  Miss  Georgy  was  quiet  for  al- 
most an  hour  afterward. 

The  time  sped  on,  and  my  friend  Wapscott  had 
been  my  tenant,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  for  the 
period  of  sixteen  months,  when,  in  the  course  of 
events,  the  late  Anna  Maria  Potts  was  called  away. 

I have  always  struggled  to  reconcile  myself  to 
w-liatever  is  aw-arded  me ; but  w hen  I think  of  the 
little  parties  that  we  made,  Anna  Maria,  Mrs. 
Jabez,  and  myself,  in  the  back  sitting-room,  with 
hot  sherry  negus  in  the  winter,  and  cobblers  in  the 
summer,  I feel  that  it  is  very  hard.  Mrs.  Jabez 
has  always  done  her  best  to  realize  those  moments 
by  having  the  sherry  out  every  evening,  nnd  mix- 
ing with  her  own  hands  the  beverages ; but  I feel 
that  it  is  all  a mockery  and  a show,  the  spirit  is  no 
longer  there. 

From  the  hour  that  the  eyes  of  the  late  Anna 
Maria  were  closed  I have  reason  to  bo  grateful  for 
the  attentions  of  the  Misses  Wapscott.  Even  the 
languid  Miss  Julia  awakened  sufficiently,  on  that 
sad  occasion,  to  become  useful,  and  Miss  Georgina 
showed  the  excess  of  her  feeling  by  confining  her 
noise  to  her  own  apartments  for  three  days,  and 
crying  heartily  at  the  right  moment— an  example 
which,  without  bitterness  I say  i t,  was  not  followed 
by  Miss  Julia,  who  cried  at  the  most  inopportune 
times  and  without  proper  discretion.  Shall  I be 
truthful  and  say,  I really  believed,  at  the  period  of 
this  occurrence,  and  have  seen  no  reason  since  to 
alter  my  mind,  that^Irs.  Jabez  Scrawlens  did  not 
receive  these  attentions  of  the  Misses  Wapscott  as 
they  should  have  been  received  ? There  was  not 
that  full  responsiveness  of  spirit  which  I should 
have  been  gratified  to  have  seen  in  the  mother  of 
the  late  lamented  Anna  Maria. 

While  the  late  lamented  Anna  Maria  was  liv- 
ing, I may  repeat  that  neither  of  the  Misses  Wap- 
scott thought  it  consistent  to  pay  me  those  little 
attentions  which,  w-hen  I stood  a bereaved  man, 
sprang  up  out  of  the  very  overflow  of  the  heart. 
Then  they  looked  upon  the  late  A.  M.  as  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  them,  and  natu- 
rally supposed  that  I wanted  for  nothing.  When 
she  was  called  away,  what  more  natural  than  that 
they,  through  purest  sympathy,  should  strive — as 
far  as  their  ability  could  carry  them — to  relieve  my 
sadness  and  add  to  the  little  physical  comforts 
which,  added  together,  make  up  a lifetime? 

It  was  unquestionably  in  this  view  that  Miss 
Helen  sent  down  several  dishes  of  really  superb- 
looking  jelly.  I speak  only  of  its  look : the  flavor 
I failed  in  satisfying  myself  of,  from  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens,  during  my  absence,  as  she 
declared,  consigned  tljjee  of  them  to  the  slop-pail 
and  the  fourth  to  the  closet,  from  whence  I do  not 
believe  it  ever  emerged,  although  I can  positively 
assert  that  I saw  it  go  in.  Mrs.  Jabez  declared 
them  to  be  trash,  and  horribly  made — quite  unfit 
to  e$t ; and  as  I know  Mrs.  J.  Scrawlens  to  be  a 


woman  of  unimpeachable  taste  in  jellies,  I do  not 
doubt  that  they  were  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  In 
speaking  upon  this  matter,  I say  nothing  of  a peach- 
pie  and  some  turtle-soup,  of  which  I heard  only 
through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Scrawlens,  who  as- 
sured me  that  they-  were  totally  uneatable,  and 
that  they  had  met  the  fate  of  the  jellies.  In  this 
little  matter  Mrs.  Jabez  elicited  my  warmest  com- 
mendations, for  the  politeness  that  led  her  to  so  far 
sacrifice  her  conscientious  scruples  as  to  declare  in 
my-  hearing,  to  Miss  Helen  Wapscott,  that  I had 
eaten  and  enjoyed  these  viands  amazingly. 

Miss  Helen  was  not  alone  given  to  these  kind 
sympathies ; but  many  times,  through  the  day  and 
evening,  she  would  drop  in  and  hold  familiar  con- 
sultations on  family  matters,  imparting  valuable 
intelligence  as  to  where  an  article  of  cheap  but 
excellent  butter  could  be  had ; or  directing  the  at- 
tention of  Mrs.  Jabez  to  a nice  little  lot  of  poultry 
at  one  cent  a pound  cheaper  than  those  which  that 
lady  had  just  bought.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
many  times  when  Mrs.  Jabez  felt  naturally’  troub- 
led at  the  thought  that  she  had  missed  these  econo- 
mies ; but  I never  could  see  why  she  should  al- 
ways, immediately  after  the  departure  of  Miss 
Helen,  give  way  to  an  exhibition  of  irritation, 
which  would  induce  her  to  strip  off  her  apron  and 
go  through  the  performance  of  dusting  the  furni- 
ture until  the  perspiration  rolled  from  her  face. 

To  Miss  Julia  Wapscott,  also,  I was  indebted 
for  many  moments  of  gushing  tenderness.  Miss 
Julia  came  only  at  evening,  when  she  preferred  the 
room — as  she  artistically  expressed  it — in  a half- 
tone, which  would  be  produced  in  summer  by’  put- 
ting out  the  gas,  and  trusting  to  the  moonlight  or 
the  reflection  of  the  street  lamps ; and  in  winter  by 
removing  the  light  to  the  next  room,  and  keeping 
the  doors  half  shut.  At  such  moments  Miss  Julia 
would  seat  herself  beside  me  upon  the  sofa,  and  re- 
call the  hours  of  her  association  with  the  late  Anna 
Maria.  Of  this  Subject  she  never  seemed  to  tire. 
She  could  recount  with  singular  correctness  the 
least  conversation  of  that  dear  departed  angel,  and 
intersperse  it  with  notes  of  her  own  that  showed 
how  deeply  she  felt  my'  desolate  condition.  Many 
a time,  sitting  there  in  the  dim  light,  have  I felt  a 
warm  tear  drop  upon  my'  hand,  and  watched  the 
beautiful  Julia  apply’  her  handkerchief  by’  stealth 
to  her  eyes.  Many  a time  have  I listened,  charmed 
even  to  ecstasy  by’  the  soft  hum  of  her  voice. 
Many’  a time  has  she  beguiled  the  hours  by  bring- 
ing down  her  guitar,  nnd  singing  over  those  ballads 
which  were  so  admired  by  the  late  A.  M.  That 
Miss  Julia  Wapscott’s  society  Avas  agreeable  I had 
other  evidence  than  my’  own.  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawl- 
ens never  failed,  when  that  young  lady  sat  beside 
me  upon  the  sofa,  to  place  herself  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, that  no  word  of  her  conversation  should  be 
lost.  Why  Miss  Julia  should  have  shown  visible 
annoyance  at  this  admiration  I am  at  a loss  to  di- 
vine ; but  it  was  an  unquestionable  fact  that  such 
was  the  truth. 

I think  I have  remarked,  in  some  previous  part 
of  this  narrative,  that  Miss  Georgina  Wapscott 
slightly  objected  to  a romp,  when  it  was  to  be 
performed  with  me.  The  cause  has  since  been  re- 
moved, and  Miss  Georgina  Wapscott  now  sees  no 
impropriety’  in  entering  upon  numberless  romps, 
even  to  repletion.  Myr  education  in  this  line  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  I began  my’  first  efforts 
much  as  a bear  may  be  supposed  to  learn  dancing ; 
but  I so  rapidly’  improved  that  I felt  the  depreca- 
tions of  Mrs.  J.  Scrawlens  were  undeserved,  even 
though  that  lady,  in  her  desire  to  see  me  uphold 
my  own  dignity,  has  said  more  than  once,  “ Potts, 
don’t  make  a fool  of  yourself.” 

I hope  I am  violating  none  of  the  amenities  of 
life  in  my  assertion  that  there  was  something  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  in  a romp  with  Miss  Georgina, 
even  though  she  oftentimes  gave  way  to  little  ex- 
uberations  that  lead  to  more  action  than  is  physic- 
ally agreeable.  Miss  Georgina  can  certainly  pull 
one’s  hair  until  the  tears  will  run  out  of  the  eyes. 
She  has  certainly  a delightful  little  hand  to  clasp 
within  one’s  own  and  gently'  squeeze;  but  when 
the  same  hand  is  laid  with  a propelling  power  on 
the  ears  it  lacks  a charm.  Miss  Georgina  had  the 
whitest  and  most  pearl-like  of  teeth ; but  when 
they  wrere  fixed  upon  one’s  finger  their  pearliness 
was  forgotten.  But  then  Miss  Georgina  wras  plump 
and  rosy’ ; and  it  is  a privilege  not  to  be  frowned 
upon,  that  of  holding  a plump,  rosy’,  laughing 
maiden  of  seventeen  in  one’s  arms,  even  though 
she  may’  scratch,  bite,  and  give  w'ay  to  other  nat- 
ural efforts  to  escape. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  narrative  I think  I re- 
marked that  I was  a w'idower  of  exactly  one  year’s 
standing.  This  brings  me  down  to  last  Thursday 
week  in  my  history,  when  an  event  occurred  which, 
while  it  marks  an  era,  shows  at  one  glance  how 
little  we  can  foretell  the  mysterious  workings  of 
destiny.  Before  that  evening  all  w'as  peace  and 
calm  content.  In  my  little  front  parlor,  where  I 
had  passed  so  many  delightful  hours  with  the  late 
lamented  Anna  Maria,  sat  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens 
and  myself,  with  Miss  Julia  Wapscott  for  company. 
On  occasions  like  this,  w hen  the  pale  mid-summer 
moonlight  streamed  in  through  the  open  windows, 
it  was  the  especial  desire  of  Julia  to  sit  w'ithout 
lights.  I leaned  toward  her.  I glanced  instinct, 
ively  toward  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawdens,  who  had  sat 
but  a few  moments  before  rigid  in  the  great  chair 
opposite,  and  perceived  that  she  had  dropped  away, 
perhaps  soothed  by’  the  song,  into  a slumber,  which 
but  slightly  announced  itself  by  a breathing  which 
could  scarce  be  called  a snore.  I could  see  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Julia  wander  toward  the  same  spot, 
and  then  flash  back  into  mine  a strange  intelli- 
gence. I touched  her  plump  and  silky  hand,  and 
it  was  not  withdrawn.  I held  it  in  both  my’  own. 
Heavens ! the  thrill  of  that  moment ! How  many 
cycles  of  time  can  one  live  in  an  instant  ? I bent 
over  the  beauteous  form,  and  pressed  that  hand 
against  my  breast.  I gazed  into  the  full,  dark 
eyes,  which  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  as  two  great 
rubies.  I whispered  only’  “Julia!”  and  a whisper 
came  back,  “Theodore!”— Theodore  is  my  name, 
Our  faces  were  close.  One  single  inch  of  advance 
and  our  lips  had  met  in  a Bilent  salute,  when  a 
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crash  awakened  me  from  the  wild,  ecstatic  bliss. 
I raised  my  eyes  to  behold  before  me  Mrs.  Jabez 
Scrawlens,  towering  like  a giant,  and  ejaculating 
only  the  one  word,  “ Get  out !” 

Is  it  necessary-  to  say  that  Miss  Julia  Wapscott 
and  myself  were  both  upon  our  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  that  the  room  seemed  at  once  lit  up  to  a super- 
natural brilliancy  bj'  the  flashes  from  the  eyes  of 
that  young  lady  and  of  Mrs.  Jabez  ? Is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  this  and  a hundred  things  more  to 
show  how  terribly  the  shock  fell  ? Shall  I confess 
that,  under  the  embarrassment  of  the  position,  I 
was  speechless,  but  that  Miss  Julia  was  not? 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary'  for  me  to  chronicle 
the  terrors  of  that  evening.  In  fact,  I believe  that 
there  is  a point  beyond  which  the  chronicler  has 
no  power,  and  that  point  was  reached  on  that  iden- 
tical evening.  There  was  a terrible  clash  of  voices 
— of  two  voices.  A figure  swelling  into  gigantic 
proportions,  with  its  hands  resting  upon  the  hips, 
and  thp  elbows  extended,  which,  in  the  dismay'  of 
the  moment,  I felt  looked  much  like  Mrs.  Jabez 
Scrawlens,  and  then  again  it  did  not.  Then  there 
was  a figure  brought  stern  and  sharp  against  the 
moonlight,  with  all  the  dress  of  Miss  Julia,  but 
with  a celerity  of  action  which  I felt  never  could 
have  belonged  to  that  young  lady'.  Then  there 
were  loud  words,  hisses,  wild  mocking  laughs,  two 
or  three  sounds  resembling  the  action  of  a person 
in  expectoration,  a rush  of  feet  upon  the  stairs,  the 
door  thrown  open  without  knocking,  the  dim  fig- 
ures of  Miss  Helen  and  Miss  Georgina,  the  wild 
rushing  of  the  latter,  and  the  sudden  fall  of  Mrs. 
Jabez  Scrawlens ; and  then  all  was  void  and  dark- 
ness, every  thing  seeming  to  go  away  into  far 
space,  out  of  which  came  sounds  in  the  voice  of 
Miss  Julia,  much  enlarged,  which  shaped  them- 
selves into  the  words  “Ninny,”  “ Wretch,”  “ Stu- 
pid Fool,”  and  “Beast,”  all  of  which  I knew,  even 
in  my  unconscious  state,  were  intended  for  me. 

When  the  outer  world  came  back  to  me,  the  first 
sight  that  met  my  eyes,  walking  with  hasty'  strides 
through  the  room,  was  the  person  of  Mrs.  Jabez 
Scrawlens — nothing  else  human  was  present.  That 
lady'  fixed  her  ey'es  upon  my'  reviving  form,  and  in 
a moment  gave  way'  to  the  pent-up  agonies  of  her 
soul.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  not 
have  considered  that  her  words  or  manner  of  de- 
livery were  exactly  of  the  kind  that  would  have 
awakened  remorse  in  the  guilty  soul ; but  to  such 
I can  only  say'  that  we  are  not  all  alike.  When  I 
thought  of  that  faithful  and  devoted  woman,  who 
had  given  into  my  care  the  only  child  of  her  lone 
widowhood,  who  had  clung  to  my'  fortunes  through 
two  years  four  months  and  thirteen  days  of  mat- 
rimonial bliss,  and  one  year  of  loneliness  (except 
the  Misses  Wapscott),  I could  not  but  realize  that 
I had  acted  the  part  of  a villain.  When  I remem- 
bered the  numberless  instances  of  her  practical  af- 
fection, the  delicious  puddings,  the  incomparable 
pastry,  the  way’  in  which  she  made  coffee,  and  her 
manner  of  cooking  a wild  duck,  I felt  that  in  suf- 
fering my  heart  to  go  out  groping  into  the  darkness 
after  the  Misses  Wapscott  was  an  act  unworthy  of 
a gentleman,  and  only  to  be  atoned  for  by'  a life- 
time of  devotion. 

I shall  not  repeat  what  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens 
said  that  evening,  or  what  was  my  response.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  moon  went  down 
upon  us  in  peace,  and  that  as  I am  now  writing 
this  history,  the  Misses  Wapscott  are  moving  away 
from  No.  1157  Twenty-second  Avenue— a consum- 
mation which  was  settled  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  without 
my  intervention.  * 

To-morrow  I am  to  be  married  to  that  charming 
woman,  Mrs.  Jabez  Scrawlens. 


THE  LAST  CRUSADE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR  FRIEDRICH  BARBA- 
ROSSA. 

Theouou  the  misty  Middle  Ages,  towering  high  above 
the  rest. 

Glitters  Kaiser  Barb&rossa,  with  a bright  and  spotless 
crest. 

Good  in  camp  and  great  in  council,  he  rises  to  our  view, 

Kingliest  presence,  ’mid  tho  shadows  that  crowd  the  cen- 
tury through. 

■When  the  red  beard  of  his  manhood  hung  in  ashen 
white  and  gray, 

Through  the  hungry  mountain  passes  Kaiser  Friedrich 
took  his  way. 

“The  holy  tomb,  Jerusalem,  is  seized  by  Saladin, 

And  Paynim  profanation  takes  the  placo  of  prayer  and 
hymn. 

“With  one  clearly  pious  action  let  our  life  for  this 
world  end, 

And  Jerusalem  the  glorious  from  this  pagan  rout  de- 
fend!" 

On  the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  where  his  shield,  seen  high 
and  far. 

Shone  upon  his  loyal  soldier  as  a changeless  radiant  star, 

Shone  upon  the  battered  peasants,  shono  o’er  plumed 
noble  proud, 

And  selfish  spirits  trembled,  and  crushed  ones  cried 
aloud 

To  this  bravest  hero  Kaiser,  who  for  rule  of  judgment 
took 

Nor  threat  of  sword,  nor  bribe  of  gold,  nor  old  Justin- 
ian's book. 

“ To  my  Master  I must  answer.  I am  Kaiser  over  you; 

But  my.  God  has  made  me  powerful,  and  I owe  him 
service  true." 

Sceptred  Justice  sat  down  with  him  in  his  weather- 
beaten tent, 

And  lifted  head  and  lightened  heart  from  audience 
with  them  went. 

Came  a messenger,  hard  traveled,  from  the  sacred  city's 
shrine, 

With  word  of  bitterest  sorrow  from  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
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“Oh,  my  son!"  groaned  Kaiser  Friedrich;  “oh,  my 
gallant  heir  is  dead!" 

And  the  anguish  of  the  father  bowed  the  hero’s  kingly 
head. 

“ Woe  is  me,  my  son  has  perished  I Oh,  my  son,  my 
son  is  slain! 

But  Christ  the  Lord  is  living!  Let  us  on,  still  on,  my 
men! 

“ Still  his  sepulchre  is  sacred,  still  his  cross  is  put  to 
shame. 

And  to  victory  we  must  struggle  for  the  glory  of  his 
name.” 

When  his  eager  feet  were  planted  on  Calvary’s  mystic 
hill. 

And  gentle  airs  of  Palestine  his  conquering  banners  fill, 

As  the  crowning  flush  of  triumph,  as  his  own  peculiar 
joy, 

At  tho  tomb  of  Christ  the  risen  Friedrich  found  his 
living  boy. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  THE  JAP- 
ANESE. 

To  Major  Jack  Downing , P.M.,  Downingville,  State 

ov  Maine , in  care  of  Mister  Harper , who'll  send  it 

in  print. 

Washington,  May  15,  1800. 

Honnurd  Uncle, — Here  I be  agin,  large  as 
life,  and  twice  as  nat’ral,  and  hope  these  few  lines 
*11  find  yeou  enjoyin’  the  same  blessin’.  The  fact 
•on’t  is,  that  we  got  so  orphully  squabbled  up  deown 
tew  Charleston  that  Gin’ral  Cushing  and  I didn’t 
how  what  on  airth  tew  dew.  One  mornin’  the 
Gin’ral  come  aboard  the  scunur,  and  ses  he, 

“ Corporol !” 

“ Gin’ral !”  ses  I,  jumpin’  rite  inter  my  close. 

Ses  he,  “ Cum  abord  the  Bosting  stemur,  and 
les  talk  along  with  Butlur.” 

And  I went.  But  tha’d  got  the  train  agoin’, 
and  part  wos  on  wun  track,  and  part  wos  switch’d 
orf,  and  wot  tew  dew  they  didn’t  kno.  All  at 
wunse  se3  I, 

“Deown  tew  Downinville,  when  Sargent  Joel 
gits  the  cumpenny  eout,  and  trys  the  revolushuns 
ov  the  line,  an’  they  gits  awl  mixed  up,  wot  d’ye 
s’pose  he  dus  ?” 

“Wot?”  ses  they. 

“ Why,”  ses  I,  “ he  brakes  ranks  till  next  Saiur- 
dy  artemoon  /” 

They  tuk  the  hint,  ajurn’d  their  Cunvenshuns, 
and  we’re  awl  aflote  agin. 

Menewhile  they  sed  I must  go  tew  Washuntun ; 
and  gittin’  a chanse  tew  hire  eout  the  schunur  for 
fratin’  rice  up  a little  rivur,  I cum  strate  hear,  jist 
as  indurpendunt  as  tho’  we’d  made  a nommerna- 
shun,  in  spite  ov  Slydell  and  t’uther  phellerS  that’s 
so  masturly  agin  Douglass. 

Mr.  Buckcannon  was  mighty  glad  tew  see  me,  I 
tell  yeou.  Ses  he, 

“ I’ve  red  in  Mr.  Harper’s  paper  lieow  yeou  told 
your  folks  in  Main  heow  their  atryin’  tew  poke 
sharp  sticks  inter  me  in  that  Committy,  set  on  by 
Forney  and  the  very  phellers  that  maid  all  this 
corrupshon.” 

Ses  I,  “ The  Downings  is  as  trew  as  steal,  and 
Dimmocrats  ov  the  cleanest  grit.” 

Ses  he,  “I  know’d  it.  And  I’ve  got  an  offis  for 
yeou  that’ll  keep  yeou  abeout  hear  a spell,  tew  help 
us  along.” 

Ses  I,  “ What  offis?” 

Ses  he,  “ Master  ov  Ccyymonys  tew  the  Jappy- 
knees.” 

“ Jappyknees!”  ses  I.  “Cerymonys!  Wot  is 
it  ? Mattrymony  ? ” 

“ No,  no,”  ses  the  President,  a larfin’  like  fun. 
“That  cerymony  won’t  be  purform’d  here  jist 
neow,  witheout  Miss  Lane  takes  it  inter  her  hed 
tew  leve  me ; but  this  is  anuther  matter.  These 
Jappyknees,  Corporol  Downing,  be  a strange  set 
ov  phellers,  that  live  over  by  Chiny,  and  we’ve 
made  ’em  open  their  doors — ” 

“ Now  I knose,”  ses  I.  “ Didn’t  Squire  Fes- 
senden send  Uncle  Major  Jack  three  big  books 
from  that  Pub.  Doc.  ’stablishment  by  male  ? And 
didn’t  I make  a lectur  abeout  it  for  the  Downin- 
ville Mutual  Admirashun  and  Improvement  Sosi- 
ety  abeout  it  ?” 

“ You’re  jist  the  man  for  the  rite  plase,”  ses  Mr. 
Buckcannon.  And  he  give  me  a letter  tew  the 
Commisshunners,  and  told  me  tew  go  abord  the 
stemur  the  next  day.  And  I went,  punctual  as 
Aunt  Nabby  Greenlefe’s  dinnur-horn. 

The  Commisshuners  wos  awl  navy  offisurs. 
Thair  was  Captin  Dupont,  brother  of  the  Dupont 
powder-mill  in  Delawhair,  and  Captin  Lee — both 
ov  ’em  havin’  bin  tew  Jappan  ; and  Captin  Porter, 
who’d  been  to  the  ismus  with  a stemur  a good 
menny  times.  Then  thair  wos  Mr.  Ledyard,  who 
marry’d  Gin’ral  Cass’s  dartur,  and  represented  the 
old  gentleman ; and  Doctur  M‘DonaW,  who’s  Sec- 
reterry  tew  the  Commisshun ; and  sum  undur- 
strappers  from  the  Navy  Departmunt;  and  the 
Mareens  Band,  in  red  flannel  cotes,  a playin’  like 
pliun.  Consarn  their  tootin’,  they’d  varyate  Yan- 
kee Doodle  sew  that  it  sounded  like  an  opery. 

Wa’al,  deown  the  Potomoc  we  went,  eatin’  ice- 
creme,  and  enjoyin’  life — Congress  havin’  apro- 
preyated  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  more  ov  the 
same  sort  acorn  in’.  There  wos  a masterly  storm ; 
but  presendly  the  Jappyknees  come  along,  and  we 
went  abord  their  stemur  tew  see  them. 

Don’t  I wish  yeou’d  a bin  their,  Uncle  Jack ; 
and  if  yeou  had,  yeou’d  have  larfed  fit  tew  split. 
Their  wos  we,  awl  in  unerform,  grate  big  men ; 
and  their  wos  they,  little,  peaked,  slim  chaps, 
dressed  e’enermost  like  wimmen  folks,  but  as 
bright  and  ohippur  as  a school-marm  on  exam- 
anashun  mornin’.  They  torked  mighty  glib,  but 
we  didn’t  no  wot  they  sed  no  more  than  if  the’d  a 
bin  so  menny  blackbirds.  They  maid  eout  not 
tew  no  wot  we  sed,  but  if  they  deon’t  my  name 
ain’t  Downing.  Jappyknees  ain’t  no  fules,  I tell 
yeou. 

’Twas  Sabbath-day,  but  the  Jappyknees  ain’t 
converted  jit,  sew  we  went  ashoar  and  saw  the 
forty-ficashuns,  and  they  fired  the  grate  guns,  and 
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made  a reg’lar  gen’ral  trainin’  ov  it.  Then  we  awl 
went  up  river  agin  tew  Washingtun. 

The  hed  men  kept  sort  ov  dignypliied ; and  I 
found  eout,  by  a Dutcher  gentleman  along  who’d 
bin  eout  thair,  that  their  wos  .tew  on  ’em,  and  that 
in  Jappan  theirs  tew  of  every  thing,  jest  as  we  used 
tew  be  Dimocrats  or  Whigs.  Their’s  tew  Em- 
perors, and  so  we’ve  got  tew  Embassadors,  and 
each  feller’s  got  a duplercate,  clear  deown  tew  the 
bute-blacks. 

Yesterday  morning  we  wos  a stemin’  up  the 
Potomac,  flags  a flyin’,  drums  a betin’,  and  the 
Jappyknees  a greasin’  up  there  hare  inter  littel 
kues  on  top  ov  their  heds,  a pintin’  forred.  There 
close  wos  wimmin  fashun  e’enamost,  with  grate 
trowsurs,  and  big  sieves,  from  under  wich  there 
bear  arms  show’d.  Each  man  bad  a littel  white 
mark  soed  on  his  blue  dressin’-gown,  and  sum  had 
sords  stuck  in  there  belts. 

Wa’al,  as  we  drawed  near  tew  the  navy  yard  it 
looked  like  a bee<-hive,  chock  full  of  peeple,  awl 
dressed  up.  Flags  wos  a flyin’,  sogers  was  a 
marchin’  abeout,  offisers  was  a struttin’  reound  like 
ravin’  deestracted  roosturs,  and  ’twas  a reg’lar 
fourth  ov  July.  The  Jappyknees  wos  delited,  and 
wun  ov  them  sed  tew  me,  ses  he,  “Very  good; 
much  pigeon.”  What  on  airth  he  ment  I dun  no. 

While  we  wos  a waitin’  I spyd  wun  ov  Mr.  Har- 
per’s artists  a sketchin’  away  like  pliun,  makin’  a 
pictur  ov  the  yard,  and  ov  the  peeple,  and  ov  the 
white-washed  plank-walk  for  the  Jappyknees  to 
cum  ashoar  on,  and  the  sogers,  and  the  steme- 
boat  we  wos  on,  Jappyknees  and  awl,  includin’ 
me.  But  awl  at  wunst  he  seed  sumthin’  on  the 
bote,  and  stop’d  drawin’,  and  begun  to  larf  like 
phun.  I looked  tew  see  what  on  airth  he  was  a 
larfin’  at,  and  thair  was  a Jappyknee  oppositioner 
a sketchin’  away  like  phun  tew.  I deon’t  wundur 
Mr.  Harper’s  artist  was  kinder  knocked  aback  tew 
see  this  feller,  and  I would  like  tew  see  the  tew 
picturs,  side  by  side,  jist  tew  see  which  feller  was 
best. 

At  last  awl  was  reddy,  and  the  crowd  went  ashoar, 
the  big  guns  what  wos  took  from  the  Britishers  in 
the  last  war  blazin’  away  like  fun,  and  the  music 
a playin’  their  forrin  variated  Hale  Columby,  and 
the  peeple  a cheerin’,  and  the  Jappyknees  a lookin’ 
areound  dredful  tickled.  It  bete  Gin’ral  Jacksun 
a cumin’  tew  Bosting,  when  yeou  wos  with  him, 
awl  tew  peaces,  as  yeou  will  see  by  a lookin’  at 
Mr.  Harper’s  pictur.  That  air  pictur  will  save  me 
a deal  ov  explanashun,  for  thair  it  awl  is,  as  large 
as  life  and  twice  as  nat’ral. 

Then  we  got  inter  kerryges,  and,  escorted  by  the 
millingterry,  went  rite  deown  past  the  Cappertol 
tew  Willard’s  Hotel,  the  peeple  a cheerin’  like 
phun.  It  wos  a grate  site,  and  I dun  no  which 
was  the  gratest  site  in  wun  kerryge,  three  Jappy- 
nees,  a fannin’  and  a grinnin’,  or  me,  Corporal 
Benjamin  Downing,  3d.  And  judgin’  from  the 
looks  of  the  Commisshuners  in  the  t’other  kerrvges, 
they  wos  pretty  well  sattisphyed  with  their  looks 
tew. 

Willard’s  wun  ov  ’em — and  a regulur  Yermount- 
er  at  that — who  knows  heow  tew  keep  a tavern,  he 
does.  He  had  a Jappyknee  flag  a flyin’,  and  a 
long  entry,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  all  fixed  up 
in  the  nicest  sort  ov  fashun.  Sich  sofys,  and  esy- 
chares,  and  carpets,  and  shandeleers,  nevur  wos 
scene. 

No  soonur  wos  we  thair  than  a Jappyknee  rushed 
reound  and  then  lotted  off  the  rooms,  ritin’  the 
name  of  each  man  on  a peese  of  paper,  and  stickin’ 
it  on  ev’ry  dore,  jist  like  a sine ; and  when  they 
wos  located  they  went  tew  fixin’  up  and  maken 
their  twilites,  and  gittin’  ev’ry  thing  in  order. 
Then  they  begun  tew  peek  areound ; and  if  there’s 
enny  thing  in  Willard’s  taverrn  they  deon’t  see,  I’d 
like  tew  know  what  ’tis,  either  “ up  stares,  deown 
stares,  or  in  the  Jappyknees’ chamber.”  Theireyes 
is  open,  I tell  yeou,  and  what  they  sees  they  makes 
a note  on’t,  as  Capting  Kuttel  used  tew  sa. 

Arter  a while  we  awl  went  in  tew  dinner — that 
is,  the  hed  men  ov  the  Jappyknees  and  awl  ov  us 
offisers.  The  outlanders  used  there  knives  and 
forks  right  glib.  Mete  they  wudn’t  tucli,  but 
they  et  chicking  and  fish,  toppin’  off  with  ise- 
creme  and  sugur-plums,  and  taking  as  much  Cliam- 
pane  as  they  daird  tew,  fur  each  party  wos  a 
watcliin’  tuther,  and  they  konstituted  a temprance 
band  of  self-watchin’  bruthers.  Wot  they  didn’t 
drink  we  did,  fur  thair’s  fifty  thousand  dollors  tew 
be  spent,  and  we  mene  tew  spend  it. 

Wa’al,  dinner  wos  ovur,  and  the  embassordors 
went  back  inter  there  parlur,  whair  the  ladies  and 
gentlemun  went  in  tew  see  them.  Mr.  Harper’s 
artist  was  a sketchin’  them,  and  so  you’ll  see  it  jist 
as  plane  as  if  yeou’d  a bin  thair. 

The  phun  was  amung  the  secund-class  Jappy- 
knees,  who  wur  in  there  rums  a smokin’  little 
pipes  that  are  eout  in  know  time,  and  a drinkin’ 
strong  tea  eout  of  varnyshed  pasteboard  cups,  and 
a jabberin’  awfully.  Then  there  artists  was  a 
drawin’  every  thing.  If  the  ’lusterated  papers 
there  ain’t  well  supply’d  with  picturs,  t’wunt  be 
the  fault  of  the  artists,  I tell  yeou. 

Wa’al,  all  this  time  I been  a edgin’  areound,  and 
a tryin’  tew  find  eout  wot  these  Jappyknees  want, 
wot  they  mene  tew  deow,  and  how  long  they  mene 
tew  stay.  But  mum’s  the  wurd.  Even  Mistur 
Portman,  who  was  eout  thair  a inturpretin’  for 
Commodor  Perry,  deon’t  kno  a word.  A Thurs- 
day, tho’,  they’re  a goin’  tew  see  Mr.  Buckcannon, 
and  we’re  a goin’  tew  liav  a grate  time,  I tell  yeou. 
Gin’ral  Scott’s  a goin’  tew  be  their,  and  awl  sorts 
of  officers,  egle  buttuns,  and  ankur  buttuns,  and 
perlite  old  vetruns,  and  stuck-up  new  officurs,  and 
the  Mareen  Band,  and  awl  ov  us. 

Wich  I mene  tew  rite  abeout  in  my  next.  Mene- 
while, why  not  invite  the  Jappyknees  tew  Down- 
ingviHe?  Why  not?  The  Selectmen  could  en- 
turtane  awl  there  frends  and  naburs — the  Down- 
ingville  Independent  Cadets  could  paraid,  and  hav 
thair  music  bills  pade — the  tavern  would  du  a 
smasliin’  business— and  if  it  did  bare  hard  on  the 
tax-payers,  who  cairs  ? We  may  git  up  a grate 
trade  with  Jappan,  takin’  thair  varnish,  and  send- 
in’  back  dried  apples,  ax-handles,  squash-seed,  and 
Other  luxurys.  Menewhile,  say  tew  Sarah  Hale 


that  they  ain’t  no  femuil  Japp\  knees,  and  that  wun 
of  them  has  given  me  the  purtvest  fan  fur  her  that 
ever  she  seed.  Kecommen  iin’  yeou  tu  look  at 
Mr.  Harpur’s  picturs,  I am  yours  till  detli, 

Benjamin  Downing,  3d. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  18C0, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

NUPTIALS  op  the  girl  with  dark  eyes. 
The  Captain  got  up  from  his  chair,  stepped 
to  the  settee, 'and  pulling  the  signal  cord  on  the 
wall,  held  n short  dialogue  with  the  man  at  the 
station ; then  saying  in  a low,  sharp  whisper 
through  the  tube,  “A  bright  look-out,  Pedro!”  he 
resumed  his  place  at  the  table.  The  Doctor  had 
in  the  meanwhile  got  up  and  gone  to  the  veran- 
da, where,  swinging  in  a Yucatan  grass  hammock 
shielded  from  the  night  wind,  lay  his  little  pa- 
tient sleeping  soundly.  Carefully  closing  the 
curtains  again  around  him,  he  returned  to  his 
place.  The  Padre  was  now  all  awake  again,- 
with  liis  thick  lips  open,  waiting  for  the  Captain 
to  go  on  with  his  story.  As  for  Don  Ignacio,  he 
never  stirred  body  or  limb,  but  his  eye  traveled 
about  perpetually,  and  he  observed  the  move- 
ments of  his  companions,  all  at  the  same  time. 
Still  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  pirates  in  their  ca- 
rouse arose  from  the  covered  sheds  in  the  calm 
night,  and  the  two  solitary  lights  from  each  mast- 
head of  the  felucca  and  schooner  twinkled  above 
the  basin  of  the  inlet. 

“And  now,  amigos,”  began  again  Captain 
Brand,  after  he  had  assured  himself  that  all  was 
going  on  as  he  could  wish  without,  “I  shall  in- 
form you  of  the  sequel  of  my  adventure  with  tho 
Senorita  Lucia.  The  evening  after  the  night 
on  which  I had  declared  my  passion  we  were 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  after-cabin.  Ah  ! well 
we  were  sitting  over  the  dessert,  and  I was  re- 
lating to  my  pretty  passenger  some  account  of 
my  early  days,  and  of  my  lady  mother  and  my 
old  squire  of  a father — omitting,  perhaps,  some 
few  uninteresting  details.” 

Here  the  old  commander  of  the  felucca 
cackled,  and  his  black,  beady  eye  glittered  as 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  head  as  to  what 
details  his  villainous  compeer  had  omitted. 
How  he  forged  his  old  father’s  name,  which 
brought  down  liis  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  and  dis- 
grace to  the  grave ; and  how  his  poor  mother, 
too,  died  of  grief,  together  with  other  bitter 
memories,  all  of  which  Captain  Brand  the  Pi- 
rate omitted  to  mention. 

“ Yes,  I related  likewise  some  of  my  early 
privateering  adventures,  when  all  the  broad  At- 
lantic was  alive  with  the  fleets  of  France,  En- 
gland, and  Spain;  how  I was  captured  by  a 
Spanish  brigantine” — omitting  again  to  state 
that  he  got  up  a mutiny  with  the  crew  of  that 
brigantine,  poniarded  the  captain  and  mate  in 
their  sleep,  and,  assuming  command  of  the  ves- 
sel, changed  her  colors  for  a black  flag,  and  be- 
gan his  career  as  a pirate  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
— “ and  how  I escaped.  To  all  this  she  listened 
with  great  interest,  her  large  eyes  dilating,  and 
her  bosom  swelling  with  sympathy  as  I proceed- 
ed, when  suddenly  the  cabin  door  opened,  and 
my  ugly  friend  Pedillo  put  his  head  in  and  gave 
me  a warning  nod.” 

“ ‘What  is  it?’  I said,  rather  sharply,  to  Pc- 
dillo;  ‘and  how  dare  you  intrude  inside  my 
cabin  ?’  I fear  too  that  I came  very  near  doing 
a mischief  to  my  boatswain,  for  I am  rather  im- 
ulsive  at  times,  and  by  the  merest  accident  I 
appened  to  have  a small  pistol  in  my  pocket.” 
Don  Ignacio  twitched  his  sleeve,  and  looked 
as  if  he  believed  such  accidents  as  pistols  being 
found  in  the  narrator’s  pockets  happened  tjuite 
often. 

“ ‘Senor,’  said  Pedillo,  ‘there  are  two  sails 
standing  out  from  the  lee  of  Culebra  Island,  and 
one  of  them  appears  to  be  a large — ’ 

“I  stopped  any  further  particulars  from  the 
lips  of  my  subordinate  by  a motion  of  my  finger, 
and  then  kissing  the  hands  of  the  girl — who  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  what  had  transpired — I 
left  the  cabin  and  jumped  on  deck. 

“The  schooner  was  now  running  down  through 
the  Virgin’s  Passage,  between  St.  Thomas  and 
Porto  Rico,  with  a fine  breeze  on  the  quarter, 
and  the  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  last 
named  island.  I snatched  a spy-glass  from  the 
rail  and  looked  ahead.  There,  sure  enough, 
was  a sixteen-gun  brig  on  the  starboard  tack 
heading  across  our  track,  and  a large  frigate 
under  sin-rlc-recfed  topsails,  stretching  away  over 
to  the  opposite  shores  of  Culebra,  while  they 
were  telegraphing  bunting  one  with  another  as 
fast  as  the  bright-colored  flags  could  talk.  And 
as  luck  w’ould  have  it,  as  I swept  the  glass  round, 
what  should  I see  but  a long  rakish  corvette  in 
company  with  a huge  whale  of  a line-of-battle 
ship,  with  her  double  tier  of  ports  glimmering 
away  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun ; both  oq 
the  wind  and  coming  out  from  under  the  lee  of 
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position,  and  I can  not  set  my  heart  against  the 
fascinations  of  the  sex.” 

He  gave  vent  to  these  moral  sentiments,  as  if 
he  really  meant  them  to  be  believed  and  gener- 
ally adopted  by  his  audience. 

“Well,  that  same  evening  I was  married  to 


been  periods  in  my  career  on  the  high  seas  or 
on  land,  and  may  be  again,  for  aught  I know”— 
continued  the  elegant  pirate,  as  he  crossed  his 
legs  and  threw  back  the  lappels  of  his  velvet 
coat,  so  as  to  expose  the  magnificence  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  the  frills  on  his  broad,  muscular 
chest — “when  men  of  high  birth  and  breeding, 
and  lonely  women  too  of  noble  lineage,  have 
not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  dine  with,  or  to 
receive  the  homage  of— a — Captain  Brand. 

“And,  porDios !” — the  narrator  did  not  con- 
sider it  unbecoming  his  cloth  and  profession  to 
swear  in  a foreign  language — “ por  Dios ! Se- 
fiores,  I have  known  the  time,  too,  when  I have 
played  whist  with  a French  prince  of  the  blood 
and  two  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

“Yes,”  the  Captain  went  on,  “I  have  every 
reason  to  know  that  I won  the  hearts,  and  purses 
too  sometimes,  of  some  of  the  fine  people  I met 
in  refined  society.  But  yet  there  have  been  oc- 
casions when  the  game  has  gone  against  me.” 

Don  Ignacio’s  tenacious  memory  came  into 
play,  and  he  looked  back  to  the  time  when  he 
himself  had  cleaned  his  profuse  friend  out  of 
all  his  gains  at  the  card-table,  even  to  the  but- 
tons of  his  coat,  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  remem- 
brance of  those  days,  and  only  blew  a dense 
cloud  of  smoke  from  his  thin  yellow  nostrils  as 
the  Captain  spoke. 

“Though  those  occasions  have  not  been  of 
frequent  recurrence. 

“So  passed  the  days,  Caballeros;  and  when 
one  morning  the  high  mountains  back  of  Port 
Guantamano  were  reported  to  me,  I felt  a pre- 
sentiment that  my  dream  of  bliss  was  drawing 
to  a close.  Indeed  I might  probably  have  re- 
mained at  sea  a week  or  two  longer,  but  the 
mqp  were  getting  a little  impatient,  and  I 
thought  it  better  to  sacrifice  my  own  pleasure  to 
theirs.  That  day  we  caught  a cracking  breeze 
out  of  the  windward  passage,  and  toward  mid- 
night we  came  up  with  this  little  sandy  island 
here. 

“The  preparations  for  going  into  port  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  my  bride,  for,  poor  thing ! 
she  believed  we  were  bound  into  Porto  Kico, 
and  I had  some  trouble  in  inducing  her  to  go 
below  before  we  crossed  the  reef.  Bueno ! the 
coast  was  clear,  the  signals  were  all  right,  and 
an  hour  later  the  schooner  had  her  anchor  down 
and  sails  furled  pretty  much  in  the  spot  where 
she  now  lies  moored. 

“While,  however,  we  were  sweeping  up  the 
inlet  I sent  a boat  ahead,  with  directions  for 
my  tidy  old  housekeeper,  Babette,  to  have  ev- 
ery thing  prepared  to  receive  her  new  mistress. 
Just  then  one  of  those  terrible  thunder-storms 
came  up;  heavy  masses  of  clouds  obscured  the 
sky,  followed  by  such  double-barrel  shocks  and 
intensely  vivid  lightning  as  is  only  beheld  in 
the  tropics  preceding  the  equinox.  The  rain 
too  came  along  in  horizontal  sheets  driven  by  a 
squall  which  burst  in  fury  over  the  island,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  tnat  all  the  devils  from  hell 
were  howling  and  shrieking  in  the  air. 

“ Shielded  from  the  storm  by  a large  boat 
cloak,  I carried  my  beautiful  bride,  with  her 
face  nestling  on  my  breast,  to  the  cove,  and  then 
I bore  her  into  this  fine  saloon. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  words  she 
whispered,  and  the  loving  caresses  she  gave  me 
on  that  little  journey,  even  while  the  tempest 
almost  dashed  me  to  the  ground,  and  the  sharp 
flashes  of  lightning  nearly  blinded  me.  They 
were  the  last  she  ever  lavished  upon  me !” 

No  sigh  escaped  the  lips  of  this  cold-blooded 
monster  as  he  uttered  these  words;  no  sign 
of  feeling  for  the  ruin  of  a gentle  girl  whom  he 
had  betrayed  to  his  piratical  den  of  infamy  and 
crime ; whose  dream  of  life  was  destroyed  like 
a crushed  rose  leaf,  and  all  her  hope  gone  from 
that  moment. 


his  part  of  the  business  so  well  as  I had  expect- 
ed of  him,  from  his  practice  in  the  morning. 
He  stammered  a good  deal,  and  when  he  raised 
the  crucifix  to  the  lips  of  the  young  girl,  her  in- 
nocent looks  and  maidenly  majesty  of  deport- 
ment so  struck  my  coadjutor  with  confusion 
that  he  let  the  crucifix  fall  to  the  deck  at  her 
dainty  feet.  This  little  incident  caused  me 
some  displeasure ; but,  reflecting  that  the  poets 
tell  us  that 

‘ A tiger,  'tis  said,  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity,' 

I said  myself  nothing  to  the  abashed  Pedillo  as 
I gave  him  back  the  emblem ; but  I favored  him 
with  a look,  with  my  right  hand  in  my  pocket — 
this  fashion.” 

Here  the  cold-blooded  scoundrel  dipped  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  into  the  flap  of  his  waist- 
coat, while  the  commander  of  the  Guarda  Costa 
waved  his  brown  digit  before  him,  as  if  he  knew 
what  was  there  all  the  time. 

“Ah!  that  restored  my  new-made  priest  to 
his  senses,  and  he  then  got  through  the  cere- 
mony entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 

“However, ” said  Captain  Brand,  turning  with 
lazy  indifference  toward  Padre  Ricardo,  “ ever 


another  chance  of  failure ; and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  I first  sought  your  services.” 

“ Gracias  a Dios ! Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  my 
son,  that  you  found  me,”  said  the  sacrilegious 
wretch,  as  he  bowed  to  his  superior  and  sipped 
a glass  of  rum  punch. 

“At  the  conclusion  of  our  nuptials,  while  I 
held  my  sweet  Lucia  to  my  heart  and  kissed 
her  pale  brow,  and  while  tears  of  crystal  drops, 
half  in  rapture  and  half  in  sorrow,  dimmed  her 
large,  sparkling  black  eyes,  she  withdrew  this 
royal  sapphire  from  her  slender  finger,  and  gen- 
tly placing  the  gem  on  mine — where  you  see  it, 
amigos — she  said  : a 

“ ‘ My  dear  and  only  love,  this  is  the  talis- 
man of  my  race.  It  has  been  for  ages  in  my 
family,  and  it  has  been  the  guardian  of  our  hope 
and  honor.  Receive  it,  friend  of  my  heart,  and 
be  the  protector  of  the  young  girl  who  yielded 
up  to  you  her  very  soul !’  ” 

The  Doctor  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung 
by  a scorpion ; but  Captain  Brand,  heedless  or 
inattentive  to  the  movement,  went  on  : 

“Yes,  Caballeros,  those  were  her  very  words  ; 
murmured,  too,  in  her  low  contralto  tones  with 
a pure  lisping  Castilian  accent,  as  she  laid  her 
stately  head  on  my  shoulder. 

“ Ay,  those  were  rapturous  moments ; and  it 
was  in  some  degree — yes,  I may  say  in  truth — 
entirely  her  own  fault  that  they  did  not  last. 

“’Well,  for  some  days — eight  or  ten,  perhaps 
— with  light  baffling  winds,  wo  crept  stealthily 
along  the  south  side  of  St.  Domingo ; but  the 
weather  was  delightful,  and  the  time  passed  on 
the  wings  of  a zephyr.  In  the  warm,  soft  even- 
ings, with  the  moon  or  stars  shedding  their 
pearly  gleams  over  the  sea,  she  sat  beside  me 
on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  watching  with  girl- 
ish interest  the  w'hite  sails  above  her  head,  or 
singing  to  me  the  sweet  little  sequidillas  of  her 
native  land.  And  again,  starting  up  from  my 
arms,  she  would  peep  over  the  counter,  trace 
the  foam  as  it  flashed  and  bubbled  in  our  wake, 
or  point  to  the  track  of  a dolphin  as  he  leaped 
Above  the  luminous  waves  and  went  like  a bul- 
let to  leeward. 

“I  flatter  myself,  Caballeros,  that  there  have 


THE  JAPANESE  BARBER  SHAVING  THE  HEAD  OF  IIIS  MASTER,  IN  THE  COURT-YARD 
OF  WILLARD’S  HOTEL.-[See  Page  327.] 


3fou  are  not  hurt ! But,  querido  mio!  dear  one!’ 
she  went  on,  ‘ when  shall  we  get  to  Porto  Rico 
and  our  dear  father?  \Vc  must  be  near,  for  I 
heard  one  of  your  sailors  shout  to  you  the  name 
of  the  Island!’ 

“ In  reply,  I told  her  that  we  had  been  near 
•Porto  Rico,  but  that — a — circumstances  were 
such,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  pirates  who 
infested  those  seas,  that  I felt  obliged,  for  her 
safety — you  understand — to  run  along  down  by 
Hispaniola — she  not  having  a very  clear  idea 
of  the  position  .and  geography  of  those  parts — 
and  that  our  cruise  might  probably  be  prolonged 
for  a few  days  more.” 

“And  into  tophet,  perhaps,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, with  a hollow  voice,  and  a calm,  cold  eye. 

“Oh  no,  my  friends,  certainly  nothing  so  bad 
as  that.  Possibly  to  heaven!  but,  quien  sale! 
no  one  can  tell! 

“However,”  pursued  the  Captain,  “I  soon 
succeeded  in  allaying  her  apprehensions,  and 
then  I threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  implored 
her  to  risk  her  father’s  displeasure  and  to  marry 
me  at  once ; that  she  knew  her  father  was  cold, 
stern,  and  obdurate,  and  should  he  frown  upon 
my  suit,  I should  die  of  despair ! I used  these 
passionate  appeals  and  many  more,  until  at  last 
the  fond  girl  yielded  her  consent  to  my  en- 
treaties. 

“ ‘ But  the  priest,  querido  mio!'  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  rose  and  disengaged  herself  from  my 
arms.  I told  her  that  I chanced  to  have  one  on 
board  as  a passenger,  who  would  perform  the 
ceremony. 

“ And  so  I had,”  addgd  Captain  Brand,  “ or 
at  least  a very  near  approach  to  one,  for  my 
ugly  boatswain,  Pedillo,  had  been  bred  up — as 
au  acolyte — you  comprehend — in  the  house  of 
a rich  old  prelate  of  San  Paulo  Cathedral  in 
Trinidad,  to  whom  Pedillo,  one  fine  morning, 
gave  about  eight  inches  of  his  cuchillo!” 

“Jesus  ! Maria!”  exclaimed  Padre  Ricardo, 
starting  back  with  horror,  and  telling  his  beads. 

“Ay,  mi  Padre,  Pedillo  assassinated  the  Holy 
Father,  and  plundered  his  cash-box  besides ; 
and  so  you  see  Pedillo  was  just  the  man  I want- 
ed.” 

Don  Ignacio  nodded  his  wicked  old  head 
through  a cloud  of  cigar  smoke,  as  a sign  of  ap- 
proval. 


I STOLE  MY  ARM  ROUND  HER  YIELDING  WAIST,”  ETC. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Toilet  Articles. 
Burnett’s 


COCOAINE For  the  Hair. 

KALLISTON For  the  Skin. 

VLORIMEL For  the  Handkerchief. 


ORIENTAL  TOOTH  WASH. For  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 


For  sale  everywhere  at  80  cents  per  bottle. 


CURES 


NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM ! 

The  Thousands  who  suffer  torture  from  these  terrible 
diseases  would  find  immediate  relief  from  all  their  pain, 
by  using  the  great  internal  remedy,  WATSON’S  NEU- 
RALGIA KING,  the  only  known  Medicine  that  will  per- 
manently eradicate  all  traces  of  the  disease  from  the  sys- 
tem. Waste  not  your  time  and  money  on  outward  appli- 
cations. Liniments  and  Oils  only  temporise,  and  nre  of 
doubtful  efficacy.  An  internal  remedy  is  required,  one 
that  will  reach  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The  NEU- 
RALGIA KING  is  the  name  of  the  article  which  has 
this  power.  Price  One  Dollar  a bottle,  or  6 for  $5  00. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor,  220  Main  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  O.  WELLS  & 
CO.,  Agents,  New  York.  


DEAD  SHOT  I The  neatest  and  most  reliable  ex- 
for  I tepn.inator  in  use*  Faithfully  ap- 


mentors  of  our  nightly  rest. 


THE  I Destroys  flies  instantly.  Every 
LIGHTNING  I sheet  will  kill  a quart.  Commence 


KING  s 
jLER.  c 

e by  the  Di 


•ruggists  everywhere,  and  by 


McKesson  & bobbins, 

91  Fulton  Street. 


Harnden’s  Express. 

— daily — 


Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 

Singer’s  Sewing  Machines, 

An  Entire  New  Style. 


Designed  for  nil  manufacturing  purposes,  noiseless  in 
its  operation,  very  rapid,  and  capable  of  every  kind  of 
work.  It  is  the  best  machine  ever  produced.  Price 
only  $110. 

Family  Sewing  Machines,  of  new  styles,  at  $75  and  $50. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  458  Broadway,  New  York. 


Do  you  Shave? 

We  have  a private  word  for  our  unfortunate  masculine 
brothers ; excluding  the  gentler  sex  merely  because  na- 
ture has  granted  them  an  immunity  from  the  curse  en- 
tailed on  us — shaving.  For  several  years  we  performed 
the  matutinal  cutting  and  slashing  operation,  facetiously 
termed  shaving,  ignorant  of  aught  to  ameliorate  the 
rasped  condition  in  which. we  invariably  found  our  hu- 
man face  divine.  One  little  year  since,  after  reading  in 
every  conceivable  journal,  published  in  every  conceiva- 
ble place,  a succession  of  cunningly  worded  advertise- 
ments of  Burnett's  Kalliston , we  decided  to  try  the  prep- 
aration— Burnett  1 inventor  of  this  balm  of  Gilead,  if  we 
had  our  way  a monument  of  purest  marble  should  rise  to 
your  honor,  to  be  paid  for  by  a tax  on  barbers’  shops  I 
We  now  rejoice  in  a smooth  skin,  and  would  sooner  part 
with  our  new  patent  leather  boots,  than  our  bottle  of 
Kalliston.  — Boston  Saturday  Express. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet's  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  tlie  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  witli  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds,  Sprainu,Briiises,  &c., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop, 
erties,  excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact 
Morgan  & Allen,  Gen'l  Agents,  46  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


DR.  J.  B.  MARCHISI  S 
Celebrated  Uterine  Cathoiicon, 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Suffering  Females. 
Climate  and  the  normal  habits  of  female  life  superin- 
duce a variety  of  diseases  which  this  Cathoiicon  will 
counteract  and  cure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  case 
of  Painful,  Suppressed,  or  Irregular  Menstruation,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  I -eucorrhoea,  Ulceration  of  the  Womb, 
Faintness,  Lassitude,  &c.  When  every  tiling  else  lias 
failed,  this  article  is  never  taken  without  benefit.  No 
suffering  female  should  leave  it  untried.  A pamphlet, 
with  full  symptoms,  treatment,  letters,  &c.,  sent  (gratis) 
by  mail,  or  delivered  by  any  Agent.  It  is  sold  in  every 
town,  or  sent  »y  express.  Be  cautious  of  an  imitation, 
somewhat  similar  in  name,  with  my  certificates  altered, 
&c.  Address  BARNES  & PARK,  No.  13  Park  Row,  N. 
Y. ; J.  D.  PARK,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago;  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  Boston;  or  CALLENDER  & CO.,  l’hilad. 
,%B.  MARC  II I SI,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

l\/TICROSCOPES  magnifying  500  times. 

1V_L  Four  of  different  powers.  Mailed  for  $1  00. 

O.  B.  UNDERWOOD, 

1 14  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

May  be  used  as  occasion  requires,  with  great  benefit  to 
everyone,  TO  PURIFY  THE  BLOOD.  REMOVE  UN- 
SIGHTLY BLOTCHES  AND  PIMPLES  UPON  THE 
SKIN,  and  to  recuperate  the  system. 


Prof.  Mitchel’s  New  Bock. 


Popular  Astronomy, 

By  O.  M.  MITCHEL,  LL.D., 

Director  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Dudley  Observatories. 


1 vol.  12mo,  illustrated,  price  $1  25. 

While  his  style  kindles  with  the  glow  of  his  subject, 
it  is  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  the  brightest  starlight.— X 
Y.  Independent. 

Sent  by  mail , pre-pccid , for  One  Dollar  and  Twen- 
ty-five Cents. 

Phinney,  Blakeman  & Mason, 

61  Walker  Street,  N.  V. 

“Brown’s  Laxative  Troches.” 

There  Is  no  taint  of  quackery  in  their  composition. 
Very  many  of  the  first  physicians,  where  the  Troches  are 
manufactured,  know  their  ingredients,  and  freely  rec- 
ommend their  use.  Where  habitual  or  occasional  con- 
stipation exists,  they  will  infallibly  remove  it,  and  will 
in  due  time  restore  a natural  and  healthy  action. 


Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  tho  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 


White  Sulphur  Springs, 

Greenbrier  County,  Virginia. 

ESP*  THIS  LONG-ESTABLISHED  WATERING 
PLACE  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors  on  the 
15th  May. 

Many  new  and  important  arrangements  have  been 
made  6ince  the  last  season  in  this  large  establishment, 
and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  guests  com- 
fortable. JEREMIAH  MORTON,  President. 

J.  Humphreys,  General  Superintendent. 

jgpCorrespondents  will  please  address  J.  Humphreys, 
Superintendent,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Greenbrier  Co., 
Virginia. 

Conservative. 


One  thing'  on  which 
the  North  and  South 
do  agree,  that  the  RE- 
VOLVING REFRIG- 
ERATOR is  the  best 
Extant. 


This  article,  while  it  is  very  economical  in  Ice,  has  a 
very  large  amount  of  shelf-room,  which  is  so  aiTanged 
as  to  be  in  five  different  apartments,  thereby  keeping 
butter , milk , <te.,  from  coming  in  contact  with  meats , 
fish , melons,  or  anything  whereby  they  may  become 
tainted  and  spoiled.  The  shelves  revolve,  bringing  cacli 
dish  to  the  hand.  It  is  very  ornamental,  being  made  in 
an  octagon  form  and  handsomely  grained.  We  also  give 
personal  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Warming  and.Ventilat- 
ing,  in  city  or  country.  Send  for  a Circular,  giving  de- 
scription and  cuts. 

F.  L.  HEDENBF.RG  & SON, 

No.  3 Bond  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.  State  Rights  for  sale. 


FOWLER  & WELLS’S 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 

308  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

All  kinds  of  business  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office 
done  in  the  most  prompt  and  satisfactory  manner,  on 
reasonable  terms. 

The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 


Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 

Cataract  Washing  Machine. 

CLOTHING,  TIME,  AND  LABOR  SAVED. 

Exhibition  and  Sales  Room,  494  Broadway. 

Wholesale  Depot.  54  Beckman  Street 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  New  York. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung.  Thropt,  and  Skin  diseases ; Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Po>toffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name.  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Va. 

The  reputation  of  these  Springs  is  established  through- 
out Virginia  and  tho  South,  and  is  rapidly  oxtending 
over  the  whole  Union. 

The  many  remarkable  cures  performed  by  them  in 
Dyspepsia,  Chronic  Diarrhcra  and  Dysentery, 
Scrofula  and  all  Glandular  and  Skin  Diseases, 
Chronic  Nervous  Complaints,  Bronchitis,  Pilrs,  &c„ 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
men  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  says:  “In  truth,  I 
know  of  no  water  in  Europe  or  America  so  rich  in  med- 
ical substances  as  that  of  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs." 

Dr.  Moorman,  resident  physician  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur: “It  is  a matter  of  no  little  Importance  that  tho 
public  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  remarkable  efficacy 
of  the  Rockbridge  waters,  in  strumous  diseases  especial- 
ly. They  have  long  stood  a reproach  to  our  profession, 
and  never,  hut  in  these  waters,  has  a remedy  been  found 
that  deserves  the  name  of  a specific  for  their  cure." 

Dr.  Carter,  of  Virginia,  certifies  “that  the  water  is  a 
powerful  alterative,  acts  on  the  glandular  system  gener- 
ally, and  possesses  great  tonic  properties." 

Rev.  Dr.  Ruffner : “ I have  repeatedly  used  it,  and  be- 
sides the  good  effects  upon  my  general  health,  I found  it 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  dispelling  Ijutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  promoting  a healthy  action  of  the  skin.  No 
other  medicino  that  I have  ever  used  had  so  remarkable 
virtue  in  this  respect." 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mibane,  of  Greensboro’,  N.  C.,  says:  “I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  waters  are  unequaled  by  any 
in  the  world  for  ulcers,  and  especially  those  of  a scrofu- 
lous nature." 

The  late  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  in  a letter  to 
the  New  York  Observer,  July,  1855,  says : “ Startling  in- 
stances of  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  chronic  diarrhoea  are 
occurring  every  year.  These  waters  are  not  a nostrum ; 
everybody  sees  and  knows  all  about  them.  They  are  not 
a quack  medicine ; the  regular  Faculty  exhibit  them  un- 
der due  guards  and  cautions.  We  have  felt  it  to  he  a 
duty  to  increase,  so  far  as  we  could,  the  public  knowledge 
of  these  fountains." 

An  invalid,  writing  from  Ohio,  says:  “My  dyspepsia, 
with  all  its  train  of  horrible  nervous  symptoms,  has  been 
relieved,  and  effectually  and  permanently  cured." 

Another,  from  North  Carolina,  writes  that,  “after  ex- 
hausting the  best  medical  skill  in  a case  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, it  has  yielded  to  the  curative  powers  of  the  Rock- 
bridge Alum  Water.” 

Our  pamphlet  is  filled  with  letters  of  tho  most  eminent 
physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  all  classes  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens, who  certify  their  personal  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  virtues  of  this  water. 

The  establishment,  much  enlarged  and  improved  in  all 
its  appointments  and  appliances,  is  now  open  to  visitors. 

It  is  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant  from  Washing- 
ton City,  the  cars  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  pass- 
ing within  five  miles  of  it  Passengers  from  the  North 
take  the  Alexandria  boat  at  Washington  City,  and  from 
Alexandria  by  cars  to  Gordonsville,  and  thence  by  the 
Central  Cars  to  Millboro’  Depot,  five  miles  distant ; from 
which  point  comfortable  coaches  convey  them  to  the 
Springs. 

Passengers  from  the  South  by  the  seaboard  route  come 
to  Richmond,  and  thence  by  Central  cars  to  Millboro'. 
Those  coming  over  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad 
come  to  Lynchburg,  thence  by  the  new  road  to  Char- 
lottesville, passing  in  full  view  of  Monticello  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  thence  to  Millboro*. 

The  Rockbridge  Alum  being  the  first  in  order  of  the 
Virginia  Springs  reached  by  the  traveller  en  route  for  the 
celebrated  White  Sulphur,  Sweet  Springs,  &c.,  &c.,  is  a 
convenient  resting  point.  We  shall  try  and  make  it  a 
comfortable  one.  Tho  Natural  Bridge  is  in  this  county, 
thirty  miles  distant. 

Pamphlets  sent  promptly  on  application. 

FRAZIER  & RANDOLPH, 

Proprietors. 

P.  S.— The  Rockbridge  Alum  Spring  Water  in  bottles 
is  sold  by  HEGEMAN  & CO.,  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
Nos.  161,  390,  511,  and  756  Broadway, 

Agents  for  New  York. 

DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

‘‘GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 

And  unfailing  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores, 
Dysentery,  and  all 

Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  for  Sale  by  every  Druogi6t  throughout  thr 
Country, 

A CTU1MT  A For  the  instant  relief 
AS  A JllTlA.  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDT'S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post 

To  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Jewelry. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  unsur- 
passed facilities , he  is  able  to  offer  to  the  Trade  Jewelry 
of  any  description  on  better  terms  than  any  other  house 
in  New  York. 

All  orders  will  receive  the  most  careful  nnd  prompt 
attention.  W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

2?S  “roadway. 


Harper’s 

MAGAZINE 
For  June 

Is  Ready  for  Sale. 


Chickering  & Son, 

Manufacturers  of 


Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent. 

Warerooms  In  Boston,  246  Washington  Street;  Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES, 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  tho  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

PIANOS,  Established  in 

l®2®'  Formerly  Dubois 
& Stodart,  and  Dubois, 
J Bacon  & Chambers,  Bi- 
a IiLE-IIoiI8Ei  comer  of  8 th 
I I JL  *L  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 

posite  the^Peter  Cooper 

Improved  Over-strung,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

N.  B. — Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


CARD. 


A.  & G.  A.  Arnoux, 

So  long  and  reputably  known  as  Fashionable  Tailors, 
beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have  added  a 
department  for  Boys’  Clothing  to  their  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  finest  and  newest  styles  of  goods  will  ho 
kept  This  will  enable  our  customers  to  obtain  all  the 
Igoods  they  may  be  in  need  of  for  themselves  and  the 
male  part  of  their  families  at  our  house. 

521  Broadway, 

Under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


The  only  Magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

The  American  Phrenologic- 
al JOURNAL,  established  1838,  contains  Portraits 
with  Phrenological  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Dis- 
tinguished Individuals,  Articles  on  the  Science  of  Man 
—considered  Physically,  Intellectually,  and  Morally. 
PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY  forms  a leading  feature; 
is  fully  explained  ; amply  illustrated  with  the  portraits 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ; and  its  doctrines  applied 
to  all  the  practical  interests,  situations,  and  pursuits  of 
mankind.  The  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  illustrated,  our  motto  being  “A  sound  mind  in 
a healthy  body." 

Young  men  about  launching  forth  upon  the  activities 
of  life,  and  anxious  to  start  right,  and  understand  their 
course,  will  find  this  Journal  a friend  and  a monitor,  to 
encourage  them  in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  The 
various  occupations  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology,  so  that  every  one  may  know 
in  what  pursuit  lie  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Published  at  $1  a year,  by  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No. 
308  Broadway,  New  York. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 
164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CANDLES  FROM  COAL. 

MEDUCCI’S  PATENT  PARAFINE  CANDLES 
Are  much  hnndsomcr,  will  burn  longer,  and  give  a more 
powerful  light  than  any  other  candle  in  the  market. 

Purchasers  are  cautioned  agninst  imitations  of  these 
candles. 

For  sate  by  all  first-class  Grocers,  and  by 

W.  E.  RIDER,  Agent  of  the  Manufacturers, 

No.  16  Beekman  Street. 


Wm.  Simmons’  Millinery  Rooms, 

637  Broadway. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


May  26,  I860.] 

NOW  READY! 


f 


THE 

Atlantic  Monthly 

fob" 


JUNE,  1860! 


CONTENTS. 

The  Future  of  American  Railways;  In  a Fog;  The 
Granadan  Girl's  Song;  The  IIumming-Bird ; Chess; 
Spring-Song;  Model  Lodging-Houses  in  Boston;  A 
Short  Campaign  on  the  Hudson ; Thine;  The  Represent- 
ative Art;  Roba  di  Roma;  Pythagoras;  Clarian's  Pic- 
ture; Japan;  The  Vineyard  Saint ; The  Professor’s  Sto- 
ry ; The  Sphinx’s  Children. 

Reviews  and  Literary  Notices.— Dies  Irso ; Made- 
moiselle Mori ; Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays ; The 
Mill  on  the  Floss;  Nugamenta;  A Voyage  down  the 
Amoor;  Revolutions  in  English  History;  Fresh  Hearts 
that  Failed  Three  Thousand  Years  Ago ; Hester,  the 
Bride  of  the  Islands. 

Recent  American  Publications. 

Teems— Single  numbers,  £5  cents.  Three  Dollars  per 
year,  postage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers, 

135  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


A New  Novel  of 
MASSED  POWER 
and 

ABSORBING  INTEREST, 

Entitled, 

Rutledge. 

(Uniform  with  “Beulah.”)  Price  $1  25. 

Kotv  Ready. 

DERBY  & JACKSON, 

Publishers, 

493  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Humboldt's  Private  Correspondence.  Price  $1  25 
Woman  (La  Femme).  By  the  Author  of  “ Love.”  100 
Love  (L1  Amour).  Michelet’s  New  Book.  100 

The  Habits  of  Good  Society.  1 25 

V All  sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  Rudd  & Cableton,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


The  best  European  guide. 

Every  Traveler  should  secure,  without  fail,  a 
copy  of 

NORTON’S  HANDBOOK  TO  EUROPE, 

Containing  every  inforidation  necessary  for  a thorough 
and  complete  Tour  through  Europe,  together  with  a vo- 
cabulary of  the  phrases  most  needed  in  French  and 
Italian. 

Illustrated  with  a correct  RAILWAY  MAP, 

Price  One  Dollar, 

for  which  sum  it  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Address 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Agents  for  Libraries, 

Irving  Buildings,  New  York. 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  4 new  inventions.  Agents  have  made  over  $25,000 
on  one,— better  than  all  other  similar  agencies.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars,  gratis. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


A Medicinal  Whisky. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  pure  Bourbon  Whis- 
ky, and  as  it  is  prescribed  so  much  by  physicians,  for 
numerous  complaints,  we  have  secured  the  agency  for 
the  pure  article  in  bottles  of  the  Kentucky  Salt  River 
Bourbon  Whisky  Distilleries,  which  are  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  in  the  State.  It  is  put  up  by  the  distiller 
himself,  with  his  name  on  each  bottle,  and  comes  direct 
to  us  from  the  distilleries.  AVe  can  guarantee  to  the 
public  who  buy  this  brand  of  whisky  that  they  are  not 
buying  spirits  and  drugs,  labeled  Pure  Old  Bourbon,  <fcc. 
AVhen  you  purchase  be  sure  to  look  for  Mr.  S.  T.  Suits, 
the  distiller's  name. 

Sold  by  every  druggist  in  this  and  the  surrounding 
cities. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.,  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

Nos.  161,  399,  511,  756  Broadway,  New  York. 

Office  of  the  Distilleries,  where  the  wholesale  trade 
ouly  can  be  supplied.  No.  24  Old  Slip. 


IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

DYSPEPSIA,  SCROFULA,  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Affections  of  the  Skin. 

Headache. 

Why  is  Iron  beneficial  in  disease  ? 

AVhy  is  it  efficacious  in  so  many  diseases  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature? 

AVhy  is  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUP,”  or  Protected  Solution 
of  Protoxide  of  Iron  combined,  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicinal preparation  of  iron  ? 


Since  the  remarkable  cures  effected  through  the  Agen- 
cy of  the  “ PERUVIAN  SYRUF’ have  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  above  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting 
it.  They  are  fully  answered  in  a pamphlet  on  the  “I 
portance  of  Iron  in  the  Blood,"  which  can  be  had  on  .... 
plication.  The  pamphlet  contains  also  numerous  certif- 
icates of  remarkable  cures  from  the  following  well-known 
physicians,  clergymen  and  others: 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Rev.  John  W.  Olmstead, 

Rev.  AA'arren  Burton,  Lewis  Johnson,  M.D., 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  Roswell  Kinney,  M.D., 

" S.  II.  Kendall,  M.D., 

AV.  R.  Chisholm,  M.D., 
Francis  Dana,  M.D., 
Jeremiah  Stone,  M.D., 

Jose  Antonio  Sanchez,  M.D., 
Marcelino  Arando,  M.D., 
Abraham  Wendell,  M.D., 

H.  E.  Kinney,  M.D., 

, , Jose  d’Espfllar,  M.D. 

Pamphlets  had  on  application  to  the  ngents,  or  to 
N.  I.  CLARK  & CO.,  Proprietors,  Boston. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally  in  the  United  States. 

Sold  wholesale  and  Retail  by 

HARRIS  & CO.,  429  Broadway. 

TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  t( 
the  akin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  pn->t.  free,  to  anv  ad 
dress.  R.  O.  GRAHAM,  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Rev.  Aug.  1L  Pope, 

Rev.  Gordon  Robins, 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Rev.  ’J  hos.  AVhittemore, 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf, 
Rev.  M.  P.  AVebster, 
Rev.  Abm.  Jackson, 
Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr., 
Rev.  Henry  Upham, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Spalding’s  Prepared  Glue. 


For  mending  Toys,  Crockery,  &e.  Manufactured  by 
HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

No.  48  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  People’s  Great  Book. 


EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 

AND 

COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS, 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  FQIt  AlD  E1FQIA  BAB, 

Equally  adapted  to  all  the  States,— its  matter  entirely 
reliable,  nnd  easily  understood,  and  decidedly  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Every  Merchant  wants  it 
Every  Manufacturer  wants  it. 

Every  Mechanic  wants  it 
Every  Professional  Man  wants  it. 

Every  BanlMOfficer  wants  it 
Every  Bill  and  Note  Broker  wants  it 
Every  Creditor  wants  it. 

Every  Debtor  wants  it 
Every  Insolvent  wants  it 
Every  Inventor  wants  it. 

Every  Magistrate  wants  it. 

Every  Lawyer  wants  it. 

Every  Law  Student  wants  it 
Every  Real  Estate  Owner  wants  it 
Every  Agent  wants  it. 

Every  Conveyancer  wants  it. 

Every  Book-keeper  wants  it. 

Every  Collector  wants  it. 

Every  Politician  wants  it 
Every  Editor  wants  it 
Every  Author  wants  it 
Every  Publisher  wants  it. 

Every  School  Teacher  wants  it 
Every  Clergyman  wants  it. 

Every  Builder  wants  it. 

Every  Ship  Owner  wants  it 
Every  Shipmaster  wants  it. 

Every  Auctioneer  wants  it 
Every  Farmer  wants  it. 

Every  Landlord  wants  it. 

Every  Tenant  wants  it. 

Every  Married  AVoman  wants  it. 

Every  Single  AVoman  wants  it. 

Every  Widow  wants  it. 

Every  Master  wants  it 
Every  Apprentice  wants  it 
Every  Steamboat  Company  wants  it 
Every  Railroad  Company  wants  it 
Every  Express  Company  wants  it. 

Every  Insurance  Company  wants  it. 

Every  Guardian  wants  it. 

Every  Minor  wants  it. 

Every  Hotel-keeper  wants  it. 

Every  Administrator  wants  it 
Every  Executor  wants  it. 

Every  Arbitrator  wants  it 
Every  Government  Officer  wants  it 
Every  Petitioner  wants  it 
Every  Citizen  wants  it 
Every  Alien  wants  it. 

Everybody  everywhere  wants 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS. 

It  contains  plain  and  simple  instructions  to  Everybody 
for  transacting  their  business  according  to  law,  with  le- 
gal forms,  for  drawing  the  various  necessary  papers  con- 
nected therewith,  together  with  the  laws  of  all  the  States, 
for  Collection  of  Debts,  Property  Exempt  from  Execu- 
tion, Mechanics'  Liens,  Execution  of  Deeds  and  Mort- 
gages, Rights  of  Married  Women,  Dower,  Usury,  AVills, 
&o. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  pottage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $1  06,  or  in  law  style,  $1  25.  For 
single  copies,  or  for  the  book  by  hundreds,  or  by  thou- 
sands, apply  to,  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HOUSKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 

Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 
Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  »»  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  AA'ares. 

Cooking1  Utensils  °f  every  description. 

Canes,  AYillow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  AA’arc,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B. — Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs , Colds,  Iloarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup , Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation , or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat , Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  <kc.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOAArLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 

PATENTS.— O.  S.  X.  PECK,  Counsellor  nt 

Law,  Washington,  J).  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  at- 
tends tn  all  other  business,  for  inventors.  Defers  to  lion. 
Charles  Mason,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


The  following  gems  from 

Ay  V.  WALLACES  new  Opera,  Lurline,  are 
just  published  by  AVilliam  Hall  & Son,  543  Broadway, 
New  York. 

BARCAROLLE.  Our  barque  in  moonlight  beaming. 
40  cents. 

ROMANCE.  THE  SPELL.  Flow  on,  flow  on  silver 
Rhine.  50  cents. 

CHORUS.  Drain  the  Cup  of  Pleasure.  40  cents. 
HUNTING- CHORUS.  Come  away  to  the  Chase.  50 
cents. 

BALLAD.  Home  of  my  heart  50  cents. 

DO.  Gentle  Troubadour.  40  cents. 

DO.  A Father's  Love.  40  cents. 

BRINDISI.  Take  this  Cup  of  sparkling  Wine.  25c. 
CHORUS.  Avo  Maria.  40  cents. 

Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  the  marked  prices. 

NOTICE. 

Preparatory  to  the  REMOVAL  OF  OUR 

Wholesale  Business  to  the 

Sow  Marble  Building, 

Nos.  380  & 382  Broadway  cor.  White  St., 

AVe  will  close  our  Large  Stock  of 

DRESS  GOODS  AND  SILKS, 

For  the  next  30  days,  at  very  low  prices. 

Edward  Lambert  & Co., 

No.  55  Chambers  Street. 

New  York,  May,  1860. 

P.  S. — The  privilege  also  of  a selection  from  our  Retail 
Stock,  will  be  given  for  this  period,  we  charging  the 
goods  through  the  wholesale — E.  L.  & CO. 


CHARLES  FRODSHAM  WATCHES. 


TIFFANY  & CO., 

550  Broadway,  New  York, 

RESPECTFULLY  INVITE  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
their  patrons  and  the  public  to  an  arrangement  re- 
cently perfected,  by  which,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
AATLLARD  & SON,  of  Boston,  they  have  added  the 

Exclusive  Sale  of  the  Charles  Frodshaxn 
Watch 

to  the  Specialities  of  their  Establishment 
Its  excellence  has  been  distinguished  by  the  unique 
awards  of 

Tnn  Gold  Medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Grand  Medal  of  Honor  (the  only  award)  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S55. 

And  by  Prizes  from  the  British  Government 
amounting  to  over  $15,000. 

For  outside  proof  of  its  performance  they  are  author- 
ized to  refer  to  the  undersigned  gentlemen  who  have  pur- 
chased the  AA’atcli  from  them: 


J.  J.  Astor,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
AV.  T.  Blodgett,  “ 
F.  L.  V ul  tee, 

AV.  H.  Bulkley,  “ 
Jno.  T.  Agnew,  “ 
A\rm.  Mason,  “ 

H.  M.  Stevens,  “ 
Jno.  J.  Herrick,  “ 

A.  B.  Sands,  “ 

Joseph  Allen,  “ 

Aug.  Fleming,  “ 

I.  M.  Singer, 

A.  M.  L.  Agnew,  “ 

R.  M.  Estoves,  “ 

T.  P.  Grinnell,  “ 


Clias.  Francis,  N.  Y. 

AV.  II.  Gunther,  “ 

J.  II.  Wainright,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Judson,  “ 

J.  M.  Macias, 

John  N.  Gcnin,  “ 

R.  AV.  Lowber, 

J.  A.  Robinson,  “ 

E.  C.  Moore,  “ 

S.  B.  AVarren,  Jr.,  Troy. 

C.  If.  McCormick,  Chicago. 
S.  H.  Aldcn,  Albany. 

Ben.  Holliday, San  Francisco 
J.  S.  Holbrook,  L.  I. 


A Brilliant  Oriental  Novel. 


This  Day  Published: 


EL  FUREIDIS. 

AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

By  the  Author  of 

“The  Lamplighter.” 

One  volume,  neatly  bound  in  Muslin.  Price  $1. 


The  unexampled  success  which  attended  the  publica- 
tion of  “The  Lamplighter”  and  “Mabel  Vaughan"  will 
be  well  remembered.  The  former  of  these  novels  has 
reached  a sale  unparalleled  by  any  American  novel  ex- 
cept one,  nearly  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  COP- 
IES having  been  sold.  Tlie  universal  voice  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  Great  Britain  lias  proclaimed  these 
novels  among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  day 
in  fiction.  The  scene  of  the  present  novel  is  laid  in  the 
fascinating  Orient ; and  its  power  and  beauty  are  such 
that  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  author. 

OP  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  copies  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of 
ONE  DOLLAR  by  the  publishers. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS, 

Publishers,  Boston. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MAGASIN  des 

MODES,  No.  473  Broadway Mine.  DE.MO- 

REST’S  brilliant  display  of  New  Paris  Designs  for  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Fashions  now  ready  in  great  variety, 
comprising  new  and  elegnnt  Mantles,  Sleeves,  AVaista, 
Sacks,  AVrappers,  etc.,  etc.  Brandies,  Nos.  320  Canal 
Street;  No.  119  Sth  Avenue;  corner  of  Fulton  and  Pier- 
pont Streets,  Brooklyn  ; Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  Canada,  Cuba,  &c. 


New  Music  Book  for  the  Young. 

T1IF.  NIGHTINGALE.  A choice  collection  of  nearly 
200  Songs,  Chants,  and  Hymns  for  Juvenile  Class- 
es, Public  Schools  and  Seminaries;  together  with  a com- 
plete  System  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  ATocal  Music. 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publishers,  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  in  Powder. 

The  best  alterative  in  the  world  for  sick  headache,  bil- 
ious affections,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  &c.  It  affords 
immediate  relief  after  eating  or  drinking  too  freely.  An 
economical  substitute  for  Saratoga  water  as  a cooling 
drink.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Manufactory  193  Spring  Street,  N.  Y. 


\XT ANTED. — Agents  in  n business  that  pays 
V V from  $25  to  $86  per  month,  according  to  capabil- 
ity. Full  particulars  sent  free  to  all  who  inclose  stamp 
to  pay  return  postage. 

L HALE,  Jr..  & Co.,  Newbnryport,  Mass. 

OOKING  GLASSES. 

THOMAS  HOOPER,  No.  109  Fulton  St„  manufac- 
turer of  looking  glasses,  picture  frames,  gilt  nnd  rose- 
wood mouldings,  window  cornices;  dealer  in  oil  paint- 
ings, engravings;  a splendid  stock  on  hand,  retailing  for 
cash,  for  the  next  thirty  days,  at  wholesale  prices. 

TO  CONSUMPTIVES. 

£js?pj  A Clergymen  having  cured  his  son  of  Consump- 
tion in  its  worst  stages,  after  being  given  up  to  die  by 
the  most  celebrated  physicians,  desires  to  make  known 
the  mode  of  cure  (which  proves  successful  in  every  case) 
to  those  afflicted  with  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Consumption, 
and  lie  will  send  the  same  to  any  address,  freenf  charge. 
Address,  inclosing  two  stamps  to  pay  return  postage. 

DANIEL  ADER,  22  Frankfort  street,  N.  Y. 
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“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“TREFELIO”  Cures  all  Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO”  Softens  the  Skin. 
“TREFELIO"  Beautifies  the  Skin.  . 

“ TREFELIO”  Eradicates  Humors. 

“TREFELIO”  50  cents  a bottle. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  48  Broadway,  General  Agents. 
Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 

COURT  OF  DEATH. 

For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Size,  23  by  31  inches.  Address  G.  Q.  COL- 
TON, 37  Park  Row,  New  York-  P.  O.  Box  3391. . 

The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  forwarded  to  them,  with  dispatch,  any  Article 
tliis  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Ordere,  addressed  to 
WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper's  AA'eekly. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Jens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson's  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Peng  repaired  or  exchanged. 


Every  Number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  contains 
m 20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


Commencement  of  the  Twenty-first 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  Cxxi.)  CONTENTS.  [June. 

A SUMMER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND— I.  NEW  BED- 
FORD. Illustrated  by  Portk  Crayon. 

Illustrations — New  Bedforders  Abroad Cheer- 
fulness  Politeness. — One  of  the  Strong-Minded. — Ma- 

jor Andre.— A Queer  Fish — A Specimen— Caulkers— 
Oil-Fillers— Gnaging  Oil— Lecture  on  Spiritualism— 

The  Old  Battery— Bluefishing— Bluefish The  Model 

Skipper — Packing  Whalebone The  Land  Sharks. — 

Just  Landed— Cook  and  Pilot. — Steward— The  llar- 
pooner. 

ONE  YEAR  AGO.  BY  C.  C.  Cox. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  No.  IT.  By  E.  G.  Squier. 

Illustrations.  — Hopeton  Works,  Ohio. —Stone 
Work,  Paint  Creek,  Ohio— Fortified  Hill,  Butler  Coun- 
ty, Ohio. — Plan  of  Entrance. — Entrances  to  Roman  Field 
Forts.— Massey’s  Creek  Fort. — Defensive  Work,  Butler 
County,  Ohio. — Work  near  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Works  on 
North  Fork  of  Paint  Creek. — Group  of  Works  on  Paint 
Creek— Circles  and  Parallels— Ancient  Work,  I*iko 
County,  Ohio.— Elliptical  Work,  Bourneville. — Circular 
Work,  Great  Miami  River.  — Rectangular  Work,  Ran- 
dolph County,  Indiana. — Cedar  Bank  Works Works 

near  .Cedar  Bank. — Square  Work,  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio. — Hopeton  Works. — High  Bank  Works. — Ancient 
Work,  Liberty,  Ohio.  — Ancient  Work,  Paint  Creek. — 
Ancient  Work,  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

INSECTS  BELONGING  TO  THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

Illustrations. — Ileliothes  Americana. — Heliotlies 
and  Plant. — Phaletia  Gossypion— Plialena  aud  Plant. — 
Tortrix  Carpas. — Tortrix  and  Plant— Phalense  Gossypi- 
ella. — Phalense  and  Plant— Rostera  Cothonisia. — Larva 

of  Closteria.  — Algeria  Carbasina Agrotis  Xylina.  — 

Larva  of  Agrotis. — Tinese  Sata. — Cotton  Fibres. 

THE  CENTURY  PLANT. 

SULLIVAN’S  ISLAND.— A BALLAD  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

FROTH. 

THE  FIRST  OVERLAND  TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

“IIE  WAS  ALWAYS  SUCH  A FOOL."  - 

LOVEL  TIIE  WIDOWER.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Chapter  V.  In  which  I am  stung  by  a Serpent. 

Illustrations— The  Lion  and  the  Serpent. — Bed- 
ford to  the  Rescue. 

“MISERABLE  MAN  THAT  I AM!” 

ONLY  WORDS. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR.  ; 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Illustrations. — The  Future  President — Organ  of 
Veneration— The  Gushing  Poetess.— Tlie  Great  Artist. 
— A Well-balanced  Head.  — Benevolence. — The  Great 
Captain. — The  Poet  of  the  Future. — An  Embryo  Finan- 
cier. 

t FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

Illustrations— Travelling  Pardessus— Lace  Man- 
tilla. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 

SORIIIERS. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine”  must  be 
paid  at  tlie  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 0J[ 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  06 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Cotry  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  no. 

Terms  for  A d vertvsi no. — Fifty  Cents  a Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


OPTICAL  INSTITUTE. 


WITH 


Standard  Literature! 


WIT! 

HUMOR! 

POETRY! 

BIOGRAPHY! 

FACT! 

TRAVEL! 

HISTORY! 

I ADVENTURE! 

PROSE! 

FICTION ! 

DEVOTION ! 

AMUSEMENT! 

With  BOOKS  of  every  standard  author,  in  all  tho  de- 
partments of  Literature,  at  Publishers’  lowest  prices, 
you  can  obtain  • < , n 


Pantascopic  Brazilian  Pebble 


Spectacles. 


Superior  to  any  other  in  use,  and  con- 
structcd  in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  a 


ELEGANT  PRESENTS 


DUANE  RULISON’S 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Concavo-Convex  Mirror, 


Admirably  adapted  to  tho  Organ  of  Sight,  and  perfectly 
natural  to  the  Eye,  affording  altogether  the  best  ar- 
tificial AID  TO  THE  HUMAN  VISION. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 
CONDUCTING  THE  GIFT  BOOK  BUSINESS. 
The  Gift  Department  has  been  conducted  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  in  this  department  this  houso  possesses 
advantages  superior  to  all  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  containing 
A NEW  AND  ENLARGED  LIST 


Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by 


(Under  tho  Lafarge  House), 


SPLENDID  GIFTS 


NEW  YORK. 


Aldekman  Toole,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Japanese  in  New  York,  finds,  on  reading 
Lord  Elgin’s  book,  that  in  case  any  thing  goes  wrong  with  the  reception,  Japanese  etiquette  re- 
quires him  to  perform  the  Happy  Dispatch,  i.  e.,  rip  his  bowels  open.  He  acquaints  Mrs.  Toole 
and  the  family  generally  with  the  fact,  and  declares  his  intention  of  doing  his  duty  at  all  hazards. 


The  valuable  advantage  derived  from  these  Spectacles 
is,  that  vision  becoming  impaired,  is  preserved  and 
strengthened ; very  aged  persons  are  enabled  to  employ 
their  sight  at  the  most  minute  occupation,  can  see  with 
these  lenses  of  a much  less  magnifying  power,  and  they 
do  not  require  the  frequent  changes,  to  the  dangerous 
effect  of  further  powerful  assistance. 

Thousands  of  the  most  scientific  gentlemen  of  tills 
country  and  Europe  have  unanimously  pronounced  these 
glasses  tho  best  ever  made,  and  wo  need  only  to  affix 
the  names  of  some  well  known  in  this  community  to  give 
ample  satisfaction.  Among  the  many  we  have  received 
certificates  from,  are, 


Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  MOTHERS!] 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  FATHERS  1 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFT^S  for  SISTERS  I 
Valuable  aud  appropriate  GIFTS  for  BROTHERS ! 
Valuablo  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  SWEETHEARTS ! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  LOVERS! 
Valuablo  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  WIVES  1 
Valuable  aud  appropriate  GIFTS  for  HUSBANDS! 


A new  edition  of  the  “Quaker  City  Publishing  Houso 
Catalogue”  has  just  been  issued,  comprising 
THE  NEW  BOOKS, 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 
IN  ALL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 


Prof.  V.  Mott,  New  York. 

Prof.  J.  M.  C amoeban,  New  York. 

Prof.  James  R.  Wood,  “ 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash. 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  U.  S.  Observatory,  “ 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Pope,  St.  Louis. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Linton,  “ 

Prof.  Charles  Bell  Gibson,  Richmond,  Vo. 

Prof.  B.  R.  Wcliford. 

Prof.  B.  L.  Byrd,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Hon.  D.  D.  Owen,  U.  S.  Geologist. 

Prof.  A.  Taylor,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  John  Waters,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster  Gen.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rev.  T.  Edgar,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Geddings,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prof.  A.  Mentis,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Dr.  A.  Lopez,  Mobile,  Ala. 

His  Lordship  Bishop  of  Toronto,  C.  W. 

Rev.  Richard  P.  Miles,  Bishop  of  Tenn. 

Itev.  A.  M.  Blanc,  Bishop  of  N.  O. 

Rev.  J.  Flanagan,  Lachinc,  C.  E. 

Prof.  C.  Widmer,  V.  U.  R.  C.  S.,  Toronto,  C.  W. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie,  M.  P.  P.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  Howard,  Oculist,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Montreal 
John  H.  Dix,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  N.  R.  Smith,  Baltimore. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Bailey,  “ 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Not  an  exceptionable  volume  can  be  found  in  the  en- 
tire Catalogue.  It  is  richly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
scholar  and  general  reader ; and  is 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Remember  that  all  Books  at  DUANE  RULISON’S 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House,  are  sold  as  low  as  at  any 
other  establishment,  and  a handsome  present,  wartli 
from  50  cents  to  $100,  accompanies  each  Book  sold. 


ALBUMS  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  with  splendid  em- 
graviugs. 

PRESENTATION  BOOKS,  in  every  beautiM  style 
of  binding. 

PRAYER  BOOKS,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

IIYMN  BOOKS  of  all  denominations. 

POEMS  of  all  the  authors. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS  in  almost  endless  variety. 

BIBLES  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

All  sold  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  a beautiful  Gift  pre- 
sented with  each  Book, 


BEMEMBEE  THAT 

DUANE  RULISON 
Guarantees  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  his 
patrons. 

BEAR  IN  MIND, 

That  you  can  order  any  Books  which  are  in  print  and 
they  will  bo  furnished  at  the  Publishers’  prices,  and 
promptly  sent  to  any  destination,  each  book  accompa- 
nied by  a Gift  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100. 

MONEY  MAY  BE  SENT  AT  MY  RISK,  BY 
LETTER, 

Provided  it  is  inclosed  in  presence  of  a reliable  person, 
and  properly  registered.  But  the  best  and  safest  mode 
to  remit  is  by  draft  on  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  mado 
payable  to  my  order. 

Those  who  will  act  as 

AGENTS, 

Will  please  send  for  a Catalogue  which  contains  induce- 
ments not  to  be  excelled  by  any  other  establishment, 
with  full  directions  and  particulars. 

Address  all  orders  to 

DUANE  RULISON, 
Proprietor  of  the  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 

No.  33  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 
' Philadelphia,  P«- 


* 

EditH?  “Why,  Jimmy,  what  have  you  been  doing?” 

Jimmy.  “Oh!  nothing,  Aunt  Edie;  Bill  and  I were  playing  Heenan  and  Sayers,  and  I was 
vers;  that’s  all!’’ 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bartlett  & Co.  Needle  Manufacturer s for  all  Se ic- 
ing Machines.  Price  $3  to  $0  per  hundred.  All  first-class 
Sewing  Machines,  $0,  $9,  $12,  $25,  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Superior  Threads,  &c.,  &c.  A liberal  discount  to  Whole- 
sale Buyers.  Salesroom  421  Broadway,  cor.  Canal  St.  N.  Y. 


CAUTION. 


Owing  to  tho  great  demand  for  tho  above  celebrated 
Glasses,  numerous  inferior  imitations  have  been  brought 
before  the  public.  The  manufacturers  would  therefore 
caution  tho  public  against  such  imitations.  Tho  only 
genuine  article  cun  bo  obtained  as  above,  (or  their  au- 
thorized agents,)  and  none  others  are  genuine  unless 
stamped  on  the  frame,  thus; 


No.  396  Broadway. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  aud  “Watering-place’’  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance.  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


SEMMONS  & CO.,  Improved  Pebbles. 


Silk,  Alpaca,  and  Gingham  Um- 
brellas, on  FOX’S  PARAGON 


Messrs.  0.  & Co.,  Oculist-Opticians,  keep  a Splendid 
Assortment  of  Spectacles , in  Gold,  Silver,  Steel,  and  Tor- 
toise-Shell frames. 


frames. 


SUPPORTER 


HERNIA  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES  CURED. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particulars  sent 
•ee  to  any  one  by  addressing  BARNES  & PARK,  Gen- 
ral  Agents,  Nos.  13  and  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Wholesale  and  Retail. 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


Dealen 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  GUIDES ; Designed  for 

O the  use  of  the  Militia  of  the  United  States.  By  Col. 
F.Cgenb  Lb  Gal,  55th  Regiment,  N.Y.S.M.  Limp  cloth, 
l6mo,  50  cents.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

. D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher,  No.  192  Broadway. 


N.  B. — Persons  in  the  country  can  bo  supplied  by  for- 
warding in  a letter  one  of  their  old  glasses.  Pebbles  in- 
serted iu  old  frames. 


Plantation  Mill  'he  i . *t 

ANTI-FRICTION  GIN  POWER 
ever  invented,  may  be  seen  at  No.  45  Gold  Street 

J.  A.  BKNNET. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
ms at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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THE  JAPANESE  EMBASSADOES. 

Wk  publish  herewith  portraits  of  the  two  Japa- 
nese embassadors,  Sim'mi  Boojsen  no-Kami,  and 
Moorngakl  Awajsi  no-Kami.  They  are  the  chiefs 
of  the  embassy  now  at  Washington,  and  have  just 
concluded  the  ratification  of  our  treaty  with  Japan. 

We  are,  of  course,  un- 
able to  give  any  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  these  dis- 
tinguished persons.  They 
are  botli  members  of  the 
Council  of  Six,  who  are 
understood  to  administer 
the  Government  of  Ja- 
pan, and  to  hold  a rank 
corresponding  to  that  of 
Prince  in  Europe.  We 
glean  from  the  daily  pa- 
pers some  gossip  about 
their  movements  atW ash- 
ington. 

Speaking  of  the  ball  at 
General  Cass’s,  at  which 
they  were  present,  the 
Tribune  correspondent 
writes ; 

AT  A BALL. 

The  party  visiting  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  com- 
posed of  three  Princes,  and 
the  five  officers  next  in  rank, 
and  tho  two  interpreters. 

For  nearly  an  hour  these 
ten  gentlemen  sustained  un- 
flinchingly the  unaverted 
gaze  of  ns  many  scores  of 
people  as  could  draw  near 
to  them.  Their  self-posses- 
sion then,  as  it  always  is, 
was  marvelous.  The  haugh- 
tiest stare,  with  intensest 
eye  - glass  concentration, 
could  neither  move  them  to 
embarrassment  nor  rouse 
them  to  the  least  defiant 
glance  in  return.  Directly 
personal  remarks — not  al- 
ways uttered,  I am  afraid, 
in  the  best  taste,  and  some- 
times unworthy  the  fair  lips 
whence  they  proceeded  — 
were  listened  to  by  those  who 
perfectly  understood  them 
with  no  sign  of  discompos- 
ure, except  perhaps  a slight 
compression  of  tho  month, 
showing  that  insensibility 
was  no  cause  of  tlioir  im- 
movable calmness.  Toward 
11  o'clock  the  embassadors 
rose,  and  were  again  led 
through  the  apartments, 
pausing  before  a refection 
table,  the  details  of  which 
no  interpreter  was  needed  to 
explain  to  them.  The  num- 
ber of  guests  had  now  greatly 
increased.  There  were  pres- 
ent the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, the  Vice-President  and 
Speaker  Pennington,  a few 
members  of  Congress,  many 
officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  a vory  full  repre- 
sentation of  foreign  lega- 
tions. The  number  of  ladies 
seemed  greater  than  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  least  unwary 
step  ingulfed  one  in  surg- 
ing waves  of  muslin,  silk, 
and  those  other  kindred  dan- 
gers which  evade  precise  des- 
ignation. Mrs.  Douglas,Miss 
Lane,  Mrs.  Gwin,  and  Mrs. 

Slidell  were  the  various  cen- 
tral orbs,  alluring  to  them- 
selves countless  satellites, 
seeking  from  them  reflec- 
tions of  fashionable  warmth 
and  social  light  On  their 
way  along  the  drawing- 
rooms the  Japanese  caught 
sight  of  Commodore  Tatnall, 
who  brought  them  in  tho 
Powhatan  from  Japan  to 
Panama,  and  whom  they  in- 
stantly surrounded  with  ev-  81 

ory  grateful  expression  of 
welcome.  For  the  few  min- 
utes that  Commodore  Tatnall  was  near,  all  objects  beyond 
testifying  their  recognition  of  him  were  abandoned.  A 
little  later,  the  embassadors  stepped  into  the  dancing- 
room,  where  they  gravely  inspected  the  agile  gyrations 
of  fair  women  and  brave  men  with  an  air  of  curious  in- 
terest and  occasional  deep  concern,  as  if  anxious  as  to 
the  results  of  a saltatory  process  so  much  at  variance 
with  their  own  theories  on  tho  same  subject.  After  a 


few  moro  introductions  the  embassadors,  at  Ilf  o’clock, 
took  leave  and  returned  home. 

THEIR  COSTUME. 

Our  picture  represents  the  Japanese  in  the  cos- 
tume in  which  they  appeared  at  the  official  au- 
dience. The  same  writer  thus  describes  it : 


usual  expanse  of  shoulder,  which  gave  them  an  air  of 
rotundity  they  do  not  at  ordinary  times  possess.  The 
highest  dignitaries  had  peculiar  head-dresses,  shaped 
like  hollow  boxes,  and  set  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  where 
they  were  confined  by  long  cords  reaching  down  the 
sides  of  the  face,  and  passing  under  the  chin.  These 
head-dresses  were  black,  about  five  inches  high  and  six 
long.  They  were  not  cubical,  but  were  broad  at  tlie 


L MI  BOOJSEN  NO-KAMI,  FIRST  EMBASSADOR.  MOORAGAKI  AWAJSI  NO-KAMI,  SECOND  EMBASSADOR. 

THE  JAPANESE  EMBASSADORS  IN  THEIR  STATE  COSTUME. 


The  dresses  of  the  Japanese  were  much  more  gorgeons 
than  any  they  had  previously  appeared  in.  The  first 
embassador  wore  robes  of  blue  and  purple  crape,  with 
richly-embroidered  trowsers  of  silk.  The  garments  of 
the  second  and  third  were  of  different  shades  of  green, 
crape  and  silk,  all  very  curiously  wrought  The  second- 
ary officers  and  interpreters  were  more  simply  attired. 
All  had,  by  means  of  some  artificial  contrivance,  an  un- 


front, tapering  to  a point  behind.  They  appeared  to  ex- 
actly cover  the  spot  left  bald  upon  the  head  by  shaving. 
The  officers  next  in  rank  wore  similar,  though  smaller, 
marks  of  rank. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  OPINION  OF  THEM. 

The  President  had  a conversation  with  a letter- 
writer  about  them : 


Alluding  to  tho  Japanese,  ho  said,  “ They  never  speak- 
to  me  without  calling  me  Emperor  and  his  Majesty,  and 
are  the  most  particular  people  about  what  they  should 
do.  Every  thing  was  written  down  for  them,  staring 
the  course  they  were  to  take,  the  number  of  hows  they 
were  to  make,  and  all  that,  before  they  left  Japan.  They 
can’t  understand  mo  at  all.  You  know  they  were  hero 
in  front  to  hear  the  band  on  Saturday.  Well,  I went 
down  the  steps  to  speak  to 
some  of  my  friends  that  I 
saw,  and  they  couldn't  un- 
derstand that  at  all.  To 
think  that  I— Emperor  of 
the  United  States — should 
go  down  among  and  shako 
hands  with  the  people,  as- 
tonished them  wonderfully. 
Oh!  no,  they  couldn't  un- 
derstand that  at  all,  so  un- 
like any  thing  in  their 
country."  “ How  long,  Sir, 
do  you  think  they’ll  remain 
in  this  country  *"  “ Weil,  I 
couldn't  tell  you ; they  arc 
the  queerest  people  to  deal 
with  possible:  there's  no 
getting  any  thing  out  ofj 
them,  they're  so  close  about 
every  thing.  Maybe  they'll 
remain  the  hundred  days, 
or  perhaps  only  the  sixty. 
At  any  rate,  they’ll  have  to 
wait  rill  the  Niagara  reaclieB 
Panama,  and  she  has  to  go 
round  the  Cape  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  so  that  it 
will  take  her  three  months. 
Ah,  these  Japanese,"  ho 
continued,  “ they're  the  most 
curious  people  I ever  saw. 
They  take  notes  of  every 
thing.  They’ve  got  down  a 
long  description  of  how  I 
looked  when  they  had  the 
reception,  aqd  every  thing 
they’ve  seed— nothing  es- 
capes them.  They’re  al- 
ways sketching  and  taking 
notes  of  things.  They’re 
very  proud,  too,  I can  see : 
they  bow  very  low,  but'tliey 
won’t  do  more  than  is  pre- 
scribed for  them  in  their  in- 
structions.’’ 

THEIR  GALLANTRY. 

A correspondent  of  the 
Herald  writes : 

I omitted  to  mention  in  my 
last  letter  referring  to  tho 
visit  of  the  embassadors 
and  suite  to  the  President’s 
grounds  on  Saturday,  that 
Miss  Lane,  the  President's 
niece,  on  that  occasion  was 
evidently  curious  to  exam- 
ine the  blade  of  O'goori 
Bungo-no-Kami’s  sword.— 
For  the  information  of  those 
who  may  not  recognize 
this  gentleman  by  name,  I 
will  state  his  office  to  be  that 
of  censor  or  special  super- 
visor to  the  embassy,  and 
the  third  highest  in  rank. 

O goori  Bungo-no-Kami  no 
sooner  comprehended  the 
desire  of  the  lady  to  un- 
sheath his  catanna — such  is 
the  name  of  the  larger 
weapon  of  the  two — than  he 
smiled  most  graciously,  and 
said  in  Japanese,  “Take it, 
my  lady,"  at  the  same  time 
handing  it  to  her  most 
gracefully.  She,  upon  this, 
drew  the  glittering  blade 
from  its  scabbard  (half  wood, 
half  leather,  with  an  inlay- 
ing of  silver),  and  eyed  it 
woman-like  and  closely,  and 
then  returning  it  to  its 
sheath,  handed  it  hack  to 
its  owner,  who  took  it  with 
evident  pleasure  that  tho 
thing  of  his  honor  and  de- 
fense should  have  excited 
interest  on  the  part  of  one  so 
fair. 

THEIR  RESERVE. 

The  Times  correspond- 
ent says : 

A good  story  is  told  of  tho  peculiar  reserve  of  the  Jap- 
ane«o  as  illustrated  during  the  recent  passage.  Up  to 
the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Norfolk,  the  officers  who  had 
them  in  their  charge-the  “armory  and  knavery  men,’’  . 
as  Mrs.  Partington  calls  them— had  been  unable  to  de- 
termine their  precise  rank.  It  was  impossible  to  determ- 
ine from  their  papers  whether  they  were  Envoys  or  Min- 
isters. This  vexed  question  remained  unsettled  until 
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the  arrival  of  Mr.  Led  yard,  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  when,  lo!  the  embassadors  astonished  every  body 
by  producing  a beautifully-written  English  copy  of  tho 
letter  from  the  Emperor  giving  them  full  powers  as  em- 
bassadors. 

THE  PRESENTS. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  has  brought  several  presents 
of  a valuable  character  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  brought  to  Washington  fifteen  large 
boxes,  all  well  filled.  Among  the  presents  is  the  most 
magnificent  and  costly  tea-set  ever  made.  It  is  of  Japan 
ware,  and  delicately  inlaid  with  pearls  and  fine  gold.  It 
cost  $3000.  The  other  presents  are  said  to  be  superior 
silk  goods,  and  other  articles  for  which  the  country  is 
famous.  All  the  articles  are  unequaled  for  beauty,  cost, 
and  exquisite  workmanship. 


THE  OLDEST  PAUPER  ON  THE 
TOWN. 

And  so  old  Betsey  Green  is  dead! 

The  oldest  pauper  on  tho  town ; 

She  who  has  eaten  public  bread — 

Bread  of  the  most  unchanging  brown — 
For  six-and-thirty  years. 

Old  Betsey  Green  is  under  sod, 

Mixed  in  with  loads  of  human  clay ; 

No  surpliced  priest  appealed  to  God, 

And  challenged  in  the  light  of  clay 
A waiting  crowd  to  tears. 

They  wrapped  her  lifeless,  withered  form 
In  the  scant  sheet  whereon  she  lay ; 

And  while  her  limbs  were  lithe  ancl  warm 
They  bore  poor  Betsey  Green  away, 

Lest  she  recover  breath. 

They  nailed  the  county  coffin  down, 

With  many  jokes  on  her  who  died; 

And  one  old  pauper  on  the  town, 

And  only  one  old  pauper  cried, 

From  selfish  fear  of  death. 

A gravel-wagon  bore  the  load, 

Unwashed,  unswept  from  mud  and  mire ; 

The  driver  jolting  o’er  the  road, 

Lest  for  the  pittance  of  his  hire 
He  gave  it  too  much  ride. 

And  then  the  three-foot  pauper  grave — 
Unwilling  digged  by  pauper  hands — 

Where  one — half  idiot,  half  knave — 

With  whitened  hair,  in  waiting  stands 
For  Betsey  Green  who  died. 

He  shovels  in  the  frozen  clods, 

He  chuckles  as  they  rattle  down, 

And  to  himself  he  laughs  and  nods — 

This  oldest  pauper  on  the  town, 

Since  Betsey  Green  is  dead. 

“I  can  remember  well,”  he  croaks, 

“That  she  was  fair  as  any  queen; 

And  well  to  do  were  all  the  folks 
Who  were  of  kin  with  Betsey  Green 
The  day  that  she  was  wed. 

“For  all  the  maids  in  miles  about 
Had  set  their  caps  at  Robert  Green — 

The  comeliest  lad,  without  a doubt, 

The  country  side  had  ever  seen — 

And  she  the  greatest  catch. 

“And  Betsey,  she  had  babes  as  fair 
As  though  she’d  chosen  gifts  for  each , 

They  had  their  mother’s  eyes  and  hair, 

And  Robert’s  wheedling,  treacherous  speech: 
The  selfish,  greedy  wretch! 

“He  spent  the  gold  her  father  gave; 

He  mortgaged  all  her  broad  farm  lands; 

She  toiled  and  watched,  to  earn  and  save ; 
He  never  soiled  his  dainty  hands, 

Or  browned  his  handsome  face. 

“’Twas  well  for  her,  the  neighbors  said, 
When,  on  one  cold,  December  day, 

They  found  him,  in  a snow-wreathed  bed, 
Upon  the  ice-bound  public  way, 

Fast  locked  in  Death’s  embrace. 

“For  Robert  loved  the  liquor  can 
Too  well  to  save  his  face  or  life: 

The  bloated  semblance  of  a man 

Was  all  they  brought  the  stricken  wife 
From  where  he  late  had  lain. 

“Year  after  year,  by  day  and  night, 

Her  hands  and  head  were  never  still. 

Her  girls  were  fair,  her  boys  were  bright — 
Not  one  of  all  the  six  did  ill, 

In  wedding  or  in  gain. 

“ Still  Betsey  could  not  keep  away 
The  spectre  who  will  never  wait; 

And  so,  one  3tern  and  bitter  day, 

She  stood  before  the  work-house  gate, 

To  beg  for  pauper  fare. 

“Time  flies!  time  flies!  and  Betsey’s  dead! 
And  then,  next  comes  my  turn  to  die. 

A hundred  years  were  on  her  head — 

Ten  years  the  elder  she  than  I — 

How  soon  shall  I be  there?” 

Again  he  stamped  the  frozen  ground, 

With  feeble  step  and  vacant  stare; 

Cast  one  long,  idle  look  around, 

And  left  old  Betsey  lying  there, 

To  wait  her  God  and  crown. 


Ah,  well!  poor  Betsey’s  pauper  blood 
Runs  proudly  through  some  purple  veins ; 
No  base  suspicion  taints  its  flood, 

Of  this,  the  worst  of  earthly  stains — 

A pauper  on  the  town! 
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The  nomination  of  Lincoln. 

THE  action  of  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  in  passing  over  Mr.  Seward  and 
choosing  Mr.  Lincoln  as  its  standard-bearer  for 
the  ensuing  campaign,  is  Jhe  subject  of  much 
comment  and  some  controversy  in  the  papers. 
On  one  side  we  hear  that  Mr.  Seward  was 
dropped  because. he  could  not  carry  Pennsyl- 
vania. Again,  we  arc  told  that  Mr.  Seward 
was  killed  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  who  had 
conceived  a bitter  hostility  to  his  former  chief 
on  account  of  certain  alleged  slights,  and  nota- 
bly because  Mr.  ScVard  declined  to  further  cer- 
tain alleged  ambitious  projects  of  Mr.  Greeley. 
A third  authority  affirms  that  Mr.  Seward  was 
passed  over  on  account  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  last  Legislature  at  Albany,  which  was  con- 
trolled by  parties  who,  it  was  believed,  would 
likewise  control  Mr.  Seward’s  administration  in 
the  event  of  his  election.  A fourth  opinion  is, 
that  the  ultra  confident  and  dictatorial  manner 
of  the  Seward  managers  at  Chicago  disgusted 
the  Western  delegates,  who  were  not  prepared 
to  be  ordered  about  by  their  colleagues ; and 
that  when  open  threats  of  withdrawing  the  sup- 
plies in  the  event  of  Seward’s  rejection  were 
uttered  in  the  Convention,  the  pride  of  the 
West  could  not  brook  the  insult,  and  Mr.  Sew- 
ard’s fate  was  sealed.  Finally,  many  persons 
seem  to  think  that  the  Convention  could  not 
resist  the  outside  pressure  in  favor  of  the  cham- 
pion of  Illinois ; on  the  very  day  the  platform 
was  adopted  the  strength  of  the  rival  competi- 
tors was  tested  by  a trial  of  lungs,  and  the  Lin- 
coln men  (being  backed  by  the  spectators  and 
outsiders)  shouted  so  much  longer  and  louder 
than  the  Seward  men  that  the  weak  members 
at  once  discovered  that  Lincoln  was  the  favor- 
ite, and  made  haste  to  rally  to  his  support. 

Among  these  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the 
natural  head  of  the  Republican  party,  two  will 
at  once  strike  the  reader  ns  being  plausible. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Greeley  was,  from  first  to  last,  actively 
employed  against  Mr.  Seward.  That  such  an 
opponent,  with  such  power,  prestige,  and  skill, 
must,  in  such  a Convention,  have  been  ex- 
tremely formidable,  can  not  be  questioned. 
The  New  York  Tribune  has  been  the  creator 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  still  its  great 
central  organ  and  censor.  In  respect  to  actual 
influence  over  the  political  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley’s power  is,  doubtless,  even  greater  than  Mr. 
Seward’s.  When  that  influence  was  brought 
to  bear,  earnestly  and  systematically,  against 
the  man  who  has  been  considered  Mr.  Gree- 
ley’s best  friend  and  patron,  it  must  have  been 
almost  irresistible,  and  we  need  hardly  seek 
any  deeper  for  the  cause  of  Mr.  Seward’s  rejec- 
tion. llow  Mr.  Greeley  came  to  turn  upon  his 
old  friend  is  a matter  which  is  now  being  pret- 
ty briskly  ventilated,  and  the  public  will  prob- 
ably know  the  whole  truth  before  long.  Hith- 
erto Mr.  Greeley  has  been  generally  considered 
by  his  friends  an  ardent  and  conscientious  man, 
who  rose  above  petty  considerations  of  person- 
al spite  and  personal  aggrandizement ; the  true 
story  of  his  desertion  of  Seward  will,  doubtless, 
confirm  this  impression,  and  will  show  that  in 
his  action  at  Chicago  he  rather  played  the  part 
of  Brutus  than  that  of  Judas. 

The  recent  corrupt  legislation  at  Albany  must 
have  had  great  weight  with  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention. That  votes  were  openly  bought  and 
sold  last  winter  at  the  State  capital ; that  some 
measures  were  passed  by  the  aid  of  money  free- 
ly paid  to  members  or  their  best  friends,  while 
other  measures  were  defeated  by  the  same  cor- 
rupt means,  is  notorious.  It  is  true  that  among 
the  corrupt  members  there  were  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans ; but  the  latter  held  the 
majority  in  both  Houses,  and  are  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts.  Had  the  Republicans 
been  honest,  no  corruption  on  the  part  of  Demo- 
crats could  have  done  mischief*  Furthermore, 
it  is  in  evidence  that  the  most  active  agents  of 
last  winter’s  corruption  at  Albany  were  also  the 
most  active  friends  of  Mr.  Seward  at  Chicago, 
and  would  presumably  have  been  his  most  in- 
fluential friends  at  Washington,  in  the  event 
of  his  election.  This  consideration  must  have 
prevented  many  from  giving  him  their  support. 

These  two  causes  appear  to  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Seward’s  rejection.  We  may 
now  mention  a third.  Among  the  candidates 
for  the  nomination  Mr.  Seward  occupied  indis- 
putably the  highest  place.  He  towered  a head 
and  shoulders  above  all  competitors — in  expe- 
rience, in  statesmanship,  in  authority,  in  influ- 
ence, in  every  quality  which  can  fit  a man  for 
the  Presidency.  His  rivals  were  fairly  balanced 
among  themselves ; he  stood  alone.  None  of  the 
minor  candidates  appeared  formidable  enough 
to  alarm  the  others ; but  all  were  against  Sew- 


ard. Their  obscurity  protected  them  from  hos- 
tile combinations ; his  eminence  provoked  them. 
It  is  the  old  story— our  American  ostracism— 
which  killed  Webster,  and  has  now  deprived 
Seward  of  the  nomination. 


THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 

Garibaldi,  the  soap-boiler  of  Staten  Island, 
is  evidently  going  to  be  tho  Washington  of 
Italian  independence.  Monarchical  policy  has 
prevented  our  knowing  exactly  what  part  was 
his  in  the  emancipation  of  Lombardy,  Modena, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna ; we  may 
rest  assured  that  his  iron  will  and  noble  disin- 
terestedness had  not  a little  to  do  with  the  una- 
nimity and  lofty  patriotism  wrhich  have  induced 
the  citizens  of  these  various  Italian  States  to 
unite  under  one  Government — and  that  a mon- 
archy. And  now  we  hear  of  him  where'  the 
last  battle  must  be  fought — in  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  left  Genoa 
with  2200  men,  in  three  steamers,  on  5th  May ; 
touched  at  a friendly  port  in  Tuscany ; and  be- 
fore these  lines  are  read  our  readers  will  prob- 
ably be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
landing  in  Sicily. 

There  are  now  in  Italy  only  two  powers  which 
resist  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  age  and 
tho  cause  of  Italian  unity — these  arc  Rome  and 
Naples.  The  Pope  continues  to  claim  sov- 
ereignty over  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  north- 
ern States  of  the  Church ; to  assert  his  divine 
right  to  trample  and  tyrannize  tho  unhappy 
people  who  were  given  over  to  him  by  tho 
treaties  of  1815;  to  fulminate  excommunica- 
tions against  each  and  every  Christian  who  docs 
not  see  the  justice  of  Papal  despotism,  or  the 
righteousness  of  the  massacre  at  Perugia.  Hap- 
pily for  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  Pope’s  dis- 
ease will  bring  about  its  own  cure.  The  people 
of  the  Romagna  have  asserted  and  will  main- 
tain their  independence.  By-and-by  Napoleon 
will  withdraw  iiis  troops  from  Rome,  and  then 
the  Pope  will  have  to  choose  between  another 
abdication  and  such  concessions  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  as  will  satisfy  his  people.  He  has  nei- 
ther tho  means  nor  the  men  to  resist  the  im- 
l>ending  popular  outbreak..  The  broken-down 
janizary,  Lamoriciere,  who  lias  lately  assumed 
command  of  his  forces,  will  soon  throw  up  the 
fruitless  task  in  despair,  and  retire  to  his  ob- 
vious resting-place — a monastery.  Without 
foreign  interference,  tho  cause  of  Italy  and  in- 
dependence will  take  care  of  itself  in  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

In  Naples  the  case  is  different.  There  the 
King  has  a large  and  disciplined  army,  an  ad- 
equate exchequer,  a navy  not  to  be  despised, 
the  prestige  of  hereditary  right,  and  an  enor- 
mous auxiliary  force  of  lazaroni  and  banditti, 
who  are  opposed  to  any  improvements  in  the 
existing  feeble  government.  In  184‘J  Naples 
restored  the  Pope.  In  1850  Naples  crushed  out 
liberalism.  In  1851,  and  afterward,  Naples 
filled  its  dungeons  with  its  best  and  noblest  cit- 
izens. Naples — we  speak  of  the  kingdom  of 
that  name — is  the  native  country  of  wrongs  of 
all  kinds  ; of  highway  robbers,  mutinous  mobs, 
starving  peasantry,  dissolute  morals,  gaping 
dungeons,  hideous  tortures,  a spiritless  bour- 
geoisie, a debauched  aristocracy,  a socialist 
proletariat,  a military  despotism,  one-sided 
laws,  venal  tribunals,  corrupt  officials,  a uni- 
versal prostration  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  a 
general  upheaval  of  all  that  is  base  in  humani- 
ty. Still  Naples  is,  alone,  nearly  half  of  Italy ; 
and  if  Italy  is  to  be  free  and  independent,  Na- 
ples must  admit  tlic  necessity  of  freedom  and 
independence.  Hence  Naples  is  now  the  nat- 
ural scene  of  the  irrepressible  conflict.  In  Na- 
ples it  must  be  fought  out.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
hear  of  tire  great  champion  of  Italian  liberty 
setting  sail  for  Sicily. 

Time  will  reveal  the  result  of  his  expedition ; 
but  no  one  can  follow  its  progress  without  heart- 
felt prayers  for  its  success.  The  defeat  of  Gar- 
ibaldi at  the  present  time  would  be  a blow  to 
the  cause  of  popular  liberty  throughout  Europe. 
May  Providence  befriend  him ! 


THE  FLOATING  DEBT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  who  appear  to  be  the  ruling  spirits 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  YVashing- 
ton,  have  framed  a new  tariff  bill,  increasing 
the  duties  in  a protective  direction,  and  provid- 
ing that  the  present  Treasury  Notes  shall  be 
funded  by  the  issue  of  a new  Federal  stock 
having  twenty  years  to  run.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  bill  will  become  a law.  Before  the 
Republicans  incorporated  the  protective  plank 
into  their  platform  at  Chicago  the  prospect  of 
the  protectionists  at  Washington  was  slender 
enough ; since  the  Lincoln  men  made  that  bid 
for  the  support  of  Pennsylvania  the  fate  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  has  been  certain.  It  will  not 
pass.  The  tariff  of  1857  will  last,  at  all  events, 
until  the  next  Congress  meets.  The  question 
remains — Wiiat  is  to  be  done  with  the  outstand- 
ing Treasury  Notes  ? 

Some  parties  want  to  have  them  funded.  If 
they  were,  recent  experience  proves  that  the 
United  States  would  not  get  over  a premium 


of  one  to  two  per  cent,  for  five  per  cents.* 
and  should  business  and  railroad  building 
again  become  active  they  would  not  get  as 
much  as  this.  If,  afterward,  the  progress  of  the 
country  proved  as  rapid  as  it  was  before  tho 
crisis,  the  tariff  of  1857  would,  in  1803  and  1804, 
provide  a surplus  of  several  millions  beyond  the 
wants  of  Government ; and,  as  was  the  case 
under  Mr.  Pierce,  the  Treasury  Department 
w°uld  be  witnessed  buying  in  its  bonds  before 
their  maturity,  at  15  @ 20  per  cent,  premium. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  Notes  be 
simply  extended — as  has  been  the  case  for  a 
couple  of  years — in  the  event  of  an  increase  of 
income  from  duties  they  might  be  retired,  with- 
out any  losses  in  the  shape  of  premiums.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
jects the  House  tariff  bill  this  alternative  will 
be  adopted  as  the  most  satisfactory  under  tho 
circumstances. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  “ADRIATIC.” 

Now  that  the  summer  hegira  to  Europe  has 
commenced,  we  take  pleasure  in  drawing  attention 
to  tlie  magnificent  steamship  Adriatic , which  is 
plying  between  New  York  and  Southampton.  She 
is,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  the  last 
of  the  Collins  line,  and  must  have  cost  over  a 
million  dollars.  As  to  size,  she  is  the  largest  pas- 
senger steamer  afloat ; and  thus,  notwithstanding 
her  popularity,  her  passengers  are  not  likely  to  be 
crowded  together  as  they  are  in  some  smaller  ves- 
sels. Her  speed  is  proved  by  the  last  passage  she 
made  ; though  she  was  delayed  several  hours  by  a 
fog,  she  made  the  run  from  the  Needles  to  the  Light 
Ship  at  Sandy  Hook  in  9 days  and  17  minutes. 
Her  comforts  are  unsurpassed ; she  is  one  of  the 
steadiest  ships  afloat.  Her  commander,  Captain 
Comstock,  is  deservedly  popular.  A passenger  on 
her  last  voyage  writes  concerning  her  performance 
on  that  occasion  : 

“ On  leaving  Southampton  we  encountered  strong  head- 
winds most  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  time  high  and 
boisterous  seas,  until  we  reached  Cape  Race,  since  which 
time  we  have  had  but  about  thirty-four  hours  good 
weather.  The  weather  was  so  exceedingly  disagreeable 
that  tho  passengers  from  the  first  relinquished  all  hope 
of  even  a decently  short  passage.  But  after  three  or  four 
days'  running  through  these  high  seas,  she  was  pro- 
nounced, by  common  consent  of  several  old  travelers, 
much  the  fleetest  ship  that  they  had  ever  seen  in  had 
weather.  I am  satisfied  that,  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  also  with  the  difficulties  that  site  en- 
countered, she  has  presented  by  her  run  evidence  of  the 
highest  power,  speed,  and  triumph  over  the  roughest  seas 
yet  known  in  marine  navigation.  She  has  in  this  way 
honored  herself  more  than  if  she  had  made  an  eight  day 
and  twenty-hour  passage. 

“I  have  no  particular  favorites  among  steamers  or 
steam  lines ; but  when  the  Fulton  makes  a passage  in 
ten  days  and  a fraction  on  fifty-five  tons  of  coal  per  day 
— when  the  Vanderbilt,  about  800  tons  less  than  the 
Adriatic,  beats  the  Persia,  with  the  whole  engineering 
skill  and  capital  of  England  into  the  bargain,  trip  by 
trip,  both  ways — and  when  the  Adriatic,  at  her  first 
trip,  before  her  engines  are  smooth  or  her  boxes  rubbed 
down  to  a seemly  bearing,  makes  a boisterous  passage  in 
nine  days  and  seventeen  and  a half  hours,  or,  as  she  did 
yesterday,  with  twenty-two  pounds  of  steam  and  fifteen 
revolutions,  3C0  miles  on  110  tons  of  coal,  I feel  proud  of 
the  triumphs  of  my  countrymen  over  haughty  Britan- 
nia, and  of  the  prospect  of  this  new  ship  beating  the 
Persia  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  before  the  summer 
is  over.” 

We  Rave  a magnificent  engraving  of  the  Adri- 
atic in  No.  S9  of  this  Weekly , published  September 
26,  1857. 


Tim  thpnjyjtMiE. 

THE  PEOPLE  POWER. 

Even  a Lounger  can  not  but  observe  the  uni- 
versal political  excitement.  It  reaches  the  same 
intensity  every  four  years,  and  often  enough  makes 
wise  and  timid  men  shake  their  heads  and  wonder 
if  our  institutions  can  bear  such  a strain.  But 
such  men  forget  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  is  the 
secret  of  our  security,  or  else  we  are  all  wrong.  It 
is  jealousy  of  permanent  irresponsible  governments 
which  inspires  onr  whole  system ; and  as  Antaius 
constantly  strengthened  himself  by  touching  the 
earth,  so  our  government  must  purify  itself  by  a 
periodical  appeal  to  the  people. 

Every  thing  depends  upon  the  character  and 
instincts  of  the  people,  and  their  ability*  to  resist 
the  plausible  falsehoods  of  politicians.  For  the  in- 
stincts of  great  masses  of  people  are  generally*  just 
and  generous.  No  man  used  to  public  speaking 
but  has  found  that,  in  addressing  an  unprejudiced 
audience,  their  sympathy*  is  quite  sure  to  be  upon 
the  right  side.  It  is  only  w hen  they*  have  been 
taught  by  representations  of  interest  or  selfishness 
that  they  cry  down  the  right.  Mobs  are  general- 
ly, if  not  always,  incited  by*  intelligent  but  unscru- 
pulous men,  who  use  the  crowd  as  tools  to  do  what 
they  themselves  would  not  dare  to  do.  And  hence 
so  often  if  a speaker,  who  is  both  sincere  and  elo- 
quent, can  only*  gain  the  ear  of  a mob  he  can  usu- 
ally control  them,  by*  a direct  appeal  to  their  sense 
of  justice.  The  leaders  know  this,  and  their  first 
effort,  therefore,  is  to  overwhelm  the  speaker’s  voice 
with  a general  uproar. 

The  suspicion  against  politicians  is  therefore 
well  founded.  The  demagogue  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  in  the  world ; because  he  knows  the 
power  of  popular  prejudice,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  appeal  to  it.  Even  in  what  are  called  govern- 
ments of  the  people  it  is  always  a few  who  really* 
govern,  and  the  mass  merely*  follow.  For  intel- 
lectual force  and  the  sway*  of  genius  are  irresisti- 
ble ; and  when  a philosopher  says  that  the  many 
are  wiser  than  the  few*,  he  can  only  mean  that,  as 
the  instincts  of  men  are  generally  just,  the  judg- 
ment of  many  is  less  likely  to  be  governed  by  a 
special  selfish  interest  than  that  of  a few.  To  say 
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»thnt  the  many,  ns  a body,  have  a peculiar  wisdom, 
is  not  true.  For  upon  any  possible  point  of  posi- 
tive human  knowledge  the  few  are  always  wiser 
than  the  crowd. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  more  we  appeal  to  the 
people  the  more  surely  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
government  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  profession- 
al politicians.  It  has  a chance  of  inoculation  of  a 
fresh  energy.  If  it  have  been  wisely  administer- 
ed— that  is,  for  the  utmost  general  benefit— the 
general  voice  will  confirm  it,  and  the  confirmation 
will  have  peculiar  force  from  the  fact  of  that  ap- 
peal. If  the  true  interest  of  the  many  have  been 
disregarded,  and  they  perceive  it,  they  will  effect 
a change.  But  it  is  possible  for  the  adroit  politi- 
cian to  conceal  or  obscure  this  fact,  or  so  to  inflame 
passion  that  the  fact  is  overlooked ; then  the  gov- 
ernment, whatever  it  may  be,  will  continue.  But 
no  people,  instructed  as  we  are,  and  with  no  army 
to  be  used  by  any  party  for  its  purposes,  can  be  al- 
ways blinded ; so  that,  however  hot  the  debate 
may  be,  we  may  confidently  repose  upon  the  pop- 
ular verdict. 

We  are  evidently  to  have  a lively  summer — 
much  music,  and  of  many  kinds.  But  no  man  who 
has  a profound  conviction  of  the  justice  and  gen- 
eral wisdom  of  our  system  will  be  seriously  trou- 
bled. There  is  but  one  thing  that  ought  to  create 
apprehension  wherever  it  exists,  and  that  is,  the 
conviction  that  the  people  are  generally  corrupti- 
ble or  corrupted.  Whoever  believes  that  ought 
to  tremble,  for  that  is  the  end  of  our  political  life 
and  mission. 


PICKING  PUBLIC  FLOWERS. 

Dear  Mr.  Lounger,— As  you  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  general  censor  and  critic,  and  as  many 
things  which  are  said  to  you  are  heard  by  those 
they  are  meant  for,  without  any  risk  of  betraying 
who  it  is  that  says  them,  I want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a nuisance  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  I 
refer  to  picking  the  flowers  in  the  Central  Park. 

Last  Sunday  there  were  several  arrests  made 
for  this  offense,  and  a great  many  offenders  went 
unwhipped.  I saw  one  party,  in  which  were  two 
»r  three  children,  who  plucked  as  many  flowers  as 
they  chose.  In  vain  their  parents  were  reminded 
of  the  law  and  of  the  fine.  “ I t’s  only  the  children !” 
they  said,  as  if  that  made  any  difference.  What 
right  had  the  children  of  that  woman  in  the 
frightful  green  bonnet  with  yellow  bows  and  red 
roses  to  pick  the  flowers  that  belong  to  every  body 
and  not  to  any  one  person  ? It  is  the  most  meanly 
selfish  of  all  acts  to  destroy,  for  your  personal  and 
momentary  gratification,  a beauty  which  is  intend- 
ed for  all.  That  is  what  I growled  aloud  to  my 
cousin  Boornby,  with  whom  I was  walking,  as  we 
passed  the  ridiculous  green  bonnet.  “Poor  chil- 
dren,” indeed!  And  what  are  the  next  children 
who  come  along  to  do  ? And  how  long  are  flowers 
supposed  to  last  when  every  child  that  comes  by 
is  to  pick  them  ? 

I hope,  Mr.  Lounger,  that  you  will  talk  very 
plainly  about  this  business,  and  let  every  body  un- 
derstand that,  when  he  walks  in  the  Park  with 
or  without  the  “poor  children,”  he  is  narrowly 
watched  by  plenty  of  people  who  understand  their 
rights  and  mean  to  maintain  them.  Last  summer 
it  was  a matter  of  general  congratulation  that  the 
visitors  behaved  so  well.  They  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Park  was  an  enjoyment  for 
all.  Keep  this  before  them.  Make  them  remem- 
ber it.  all  the  time,  and  I have  no  doubt  we  shall 
all  behave  as  we  ought. 

Perhaps  I spoke  just  now  rather  hastily  of  the 
green  bonnet.  But  I do  think  it  was  frightful, 
although,  if  it  had  been  a thoughtful,  gentle,  con- 
siderate person  who  wore  it,  it  might  have  seemed 
to  nu  really  beautiful.  For  I sometimes  think 
that  the  beauty  of  a person’s  dress  depends  upon 
that  of  the  mind. 

However,  I see  that  I am  growing  sentimental ; 
I believe  that  is  what  papa  calls  me  whenever  I am 
not  spying  that  twice  two  make  four.  So  good- 
by.  But  please  tell  ’em  to  keep  their  hands  off 
the  flowers  in  the  Central  Park.  They  are  for 
every  body — not  for  any  body. 

Yours,  in  full  faith,  Mary  Dobley. 


A MODEST  QUESTION. 

The  fight  between  Heenan  and  Sayers  was  as 
notorious  before  it  took  place  as  the  Italian  war 
between  France  and  Austria  last  summer.  The 
Government  knew  it — all  the  police  knew  it — the 
whole  kingdom  of  red  tape  was  aware  of  it,  and 
the  circumlocution  office  was  unquestionably  will- 
ing. The  fight  occurred,  and  had  no  precise  re- 
sult except  that  Mr.  Sayers’s  arm  was  disabled, 
aiul  Mr.  Heenan’s  eyes  were  closed.  Those  gen- 
tlemen wish  to  take  another  turn  at  it,  and  satisfy 
themselves  and  the  world  which  of  the  twain  is 
the  more  enduring  and  skillful  in  the  high  debate. 
What  reason  can  there  possibly  be  that  they  should 
not  fight  now  which  was  not  valid  agaiust  their 
fighting  at  all  ? Such  a reason  has  been  discov- 
ered, and  all  lovers  of  public  decency  would  natu- 
rally like  to  know  what  it  is.  The  Government 
has  informed  Mr.  Somebody,  who  was  the  referee 
at  the  first  encounter,  that  there  must  not  be  an- 
other. Now  the  Lounger  submits,  upon  the  part 
of  people  who  can  see  no  profound  difference  be- 
tween a brutality  in  the  month  of  April  and  the 
same  brutality  in  the  month  of  June,  that  a Gov- 
ernment, which  was  as  fully  aware  of  the  intention 
in  the  first  month  as  it  can  be  in  the  last,  condemns 
itself  by  every  reason  that  it  alleges  for  preventing 
another  meeting  between  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen. 


TAKING  THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE. 

Tiiere  is  certainly  no  more  common  advice 
than  that  we  should  take  men  and  things  as  they 
are.  If  a man  is  impressed  with  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  any  reformation  in  public  or  private  affairs 
— if  his  soul  swell  and  his  heart  throb  with  some 
generous  impulse,  some  humane  hope — dull  old  In- 
fidelity taps  him  upon  the  shoulder:  “Oh  ves, 

I 


my  young  friend,  all  very  well ; but  you’d  better 
take  men  as  you  find  them.” 

Or  a preacher  appeals,  in  the  spirit  and  words 
of  his  Master,  to  people  who  profess  to  believe 
those  words — he  is  uncompromising,  instant,  vehe- 
ment. “ Yes,  yes,  my  good  Sir,”  smiles  prosper- 
ous Insincerity ; “ but  it  isn’t  the  Millennium  ; 
poor  human  nature  is  dreadfully  shaky  : we’d  per- 
haps better  take  the  world  as  it  is.” 

Of  course,  if  we  take  it  at  all,  we  must  take  it  as 
it  is.  And  of  course  men  are  weak,  and  selfish, 
and  short-sighted ; and  of  course  it  is  always  easy 

enough  for  us  all  to  go  to , the  abode  of  the 

unblessed. 

Shall  we  therefore  all  go  there  ? Being  weak 
and  selfish,  are  we  to  do  nothing  toward  strength 
and  generosity  ? Are  we  to  leace  the  world  as  we 
find  it?  If  a man  would  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  were  put  upon  a ten-acre 
lot  which  grew  only  burdock  and  Canada  thistles, 
and  lived  there  for  ten  years,  and  then  left  it 
growing  only  burdock  and  Canada  thistles,  how 
ought  a man  to  feel  who  is  born  into  the  splendors, 
and  opportunities,  and  powers  of  the  world  and 
human  society,  and  leaves  them  at  last  without 
the  sign  of  a single  effort  of  his  toward  any  thing 
nobler  than  his  own  ease?  AVhat  is  that  terrible 
parable  of  the  one  talent  in  the  napkin  but  an  il- 
lustration of  this  very  thing?  "Who  is  that  wick- 
ed and  unprosperous  servant  who  wraps  his  talent 
in  a napkin?  Is  he  a lazy,  solitary  soul?  Not  at 
all ; he  is  the  most-  active  of  men.  He  is  up  early 
and  late.  He  sneers  at  repose ; he  pricks  himself, 
and  spurs  all  his  workmen.  Day  and  night  the 
roar  of  his  machinery  jars  the  air.  Day  and  night 
ships  sail  for  him  ; and  his  name  is  familiar  in 
the  remotest  isles  of  the  sea.  Day  and  night  he 
schemes,  intrigues,  and  conquers.  Who  is  he  ? 
He  is  dull  old  Infidelity  and  prosperous  Insincer- 
ity. What  is  he  doing  with  all  this  tremendous 
activity  that  shakes  the  world  ? He  is  putting  his 
talent  in  a napkin. 

The  world,  after  all,  is  the  Sphinx ; and  if  you 
do  not  guess  her  riddle  she  will  kill  you.  The 
streets  and  houses  are  full  of  her  murdered  vic- 
tims. The  mark  of  the  fatal  claw  is  on  them  all. 
Yet  she  only  asked,  “Does  jour  interest  lie  in 
being  generous,  humane,  hopeful,  long-suffering, 
loj'al  to  love,  to  duty,  to  conscience,  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  bj- — or  in  selfishness  ?”  It  was  a 
very  simple  question,  but  it  was  also  a riddle  so 
hard  that  few  of  us  could  solve  it.  What  is  self- 
ishness, we  said,  but  enlightened  self-interest? 
And  we  all  turned  to  and  wrapped  up  our  talent 
in  a napkin. 

“ Let  the  world  take  care  of  itself ; ’tis  its  own 
affair.  Every  man  for  himself.  Take  things  as 
you  find  them  ; and  remember  men  are  not  an- 
gels,” quoth  dull  old  Infidelity* ; and  an  echo  fol- 
lowed his  words : “ Am  I my  brother’s  keeper  ?” 


IMPARTIALITY. 

What  the  Lounger  lately*  said  about  Irving  and 
Paulding  reminds  him  that  there  is  a very  com- 
mon and  very  false  interpretation  of  the  word  im- 
partiality*, to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  absence  of  all  positive  opinion. 

But  the  word  merely  describes  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  only  can  we  form  an  opinion  which  may 
reasonablj*  be  positive.  When  a man  daintilj* 
says,  “ Oh ! there’s  a great  deal  to  be  said  upon 
both  sides,”  the  hearer  feels  verj*  sure  either  that 
the  speaker  has  alreadj*  made  up  his  mind,  or  that 
he  doesn’t  want  to  make  it  tip.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  the  most  important  questions  there  is  not 
a great  deal  to  be  said  upon  both  sides.  Is  there 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  selfishness  in  whatever 
form  it  may  present  itself?  The  object  of  an  im- 
partial frame  of  mind  is  simply  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  be  selfishness.  Then  impartiality  has  done 
its  duty*.  Then  to  hesitate  and  dally*  upon  the  plea 
that  everj*  thing  has  a good  side,  is  simply  to  be- 
tray principle  in  the  most  cowardlj*  manner. 

People  who  dodge  through  the  world  endeavor- 
ing to  be  friends  with  everj*  bodj*,  saying  nothing 
which  expresses  a strong  conviction  lest  somebodj* 
else  of  an  opposite  conviction  should  be  troubled ; 
people  who  slip  and  slide  quietly  over  all  rough 
places  are  either  those  who  have  an  honest,  in- 
stinctive shrinking  from  all  difference,  or  those 
who  glide  along,  as  snakes  do  on  the  banks  of  riv- 
ers, in  the  slime.  Neither  class  is  impartial — one 
has  no  opinion  from  sj'mpathj*  and  tenderness; 
the  other  has  none  from  the  lowest  fear  and  selfish- 
ness. But  the  Judge  who,  having  heard  all  sides, 
declares  finally  and  solemnlj*,  “ Let  justice  be 
done  though  the  heavens  fall,”  he  is  impartial. 

Hence  in  every  country  where  public  questions 
are  decided  by  the  popular  will,  a cowardly  posi- 
tion is  often  called  an  impartial  one.  In  every 
important  debate  there  can  be,  of  course,  but  two 
sides ; and  men  who  are  sincerely*  interested  in  the 
subject  of  difference  will  inevitably  range  them- 
selves upon  one  side  or  the  other.  And  this  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  one  side  will  help  and  the 
other  hinder  the  movement.  To  say  that  both 
side3  are  indiscreet  and  foolish — that  they*  do  not 
alwaj’s  do  the  best  thing  in  the  best  way* — is  mere- 
ly to  complain  that  the  cars  in  the  train  are  not  as 
perfect  as  y*ou  could  wish.  If  the  cars  are  going 
where  you  wish  to  go,  you  are  only  ridiculous  if 
you  remain  behind  for  no  better  reason  than  that. 
Individuals  are  not  always  responsible  for  every 
action  of  the  mass  with  which  they  move.  Doubt- 
less there  was  a great  deal  of  questionable  conduct 
upon  the  part  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Revolution, 
and  many  blunders  among  the  officers ; but  all  who 
wanted  American  Independence  fought  with  that 
army  for  all  that.  In  this  world  we  deal  with 
men  ; and  we  must  always  consider  the  necessary* 
limitations  and  nature  of  the  instruments  we  work 
with  before  we  sneer  at  them  and  throw  them  aside 
as  incompetent. 

So  it  is  with  impartiality.  A man  who  tries  to 
be  impartial  by  not  taking  a side,  is  like  one  who 
vainly  endeavors  to  stand  firmly*  by*  balancing  now 
upon  one  foot,  and  now  upon  the  other.  lie  stands 
nowhere,  he  is  foolishly  unsteady* ; and  when  he 


cries  self-complacentlj*,  “This  is  firmness!”  the 
whole  world  of  earnest  workers  merely  laughs. 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  ADVERTISING. 

The  art  of  advertising  has  been  almost  exhaust- 
ed. When  Coleridge  delivered  his  Shakespeare 
lectures  in  London,  what  kind  of  audience  could 
have  been  assembled  if  he  had  been  announced  as 
the  English  Plato  ? “ Go  and  hear  the  English 

Plato  on  Shakespeare!  Go  and  hear  the  English 
Plato  on  Shakespeare ! The  English  Plato  speaks 
to-night  on  Shakespeare !”  etc.  Who  would  have 
gone  ? Who  would  not  have  echoed  the  first  two 
words  of  the  exhortation,  and  have  given  it  a dif- 
ferent ending  ? 

The  question  naturally*  presents  itself,  why  a 
scholar  and  orator,  gravely*  discoursing  upon  some 
sober  subject,  should  be  advertised  like  a quack 
nostrum  for  corns,  or  a newly-found  negro  idiot 
called  “ What  is  it  ?”  The  people  who  wish  to  see 
idiots,  as  an  amusement,  have  no  desire  to  hear 
scholars  discourse.  They*  would  not  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Scndder  delivered  some  lec- 
tures upon  India  in  the  early*  part  of  the  season. 
The  Doctor  and  his  lectures  were  advertised  like 
a circus  and  menagerie.  It  was  disagreeable  to 
think  of  the  lecturer’s  emotions  when  he  saw  the 
manner  in  which  his  discourses  were  announced. 
People  did  not  believe  that  they  were  good  because 
some  purveyor  or  manager  said  so  with  a great 
rhetorical  flourish,  but  because  they*  had  heard 
them  and  told  their  neighbors.  And  although,  of 
course,  they  heard  of  them,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  advertisement,  they  were  repelled  by  the  pe- 
culiar rhetoric.  Murray  could  not  have  puffed 
Livingstone’s  travels  into  the  enormous  sale  they* 
have  had  if  the  public  had  not  liked  them.  He 
might  have  hired  every*  column  in  the  London 
Times , and  called  the  work,  in  the  largest  letters, 
the  greatest  book  that  was  ever  written.  He 
would  have  had  his  expense  for  his  pains. 

Advertising  is,  of  course,  the  first  necessity  of  a 
prosperous  trade.  People  must  know  that  you 
have  something  to  sell,  or  they*  will  not  come  to 
buy.  But  the  thing  is  to  remember  that  those 
people  do  not  wish  to  hear  you  say  that  what  j*ou 
offer  is  the  finest  that  ever  was  or  could  be.  Of 
course  the  calicoes  of  every  man  who  has  them  to 
sell  are  fast  colors.  Of  course  the  horse  y*ou  are 
bargaining  for  is  the  none-such  of  the  jockey*  who 
is  selling  him.  Of  course  the  shoes  over  the  way 
are  not  such  shoes  as  you  are  seeing  upon  this  side 
of  the  street.  Of  course  this  novel  is  the  greatest 
hit  of  the  age : the  publisher  paid  enormously  for 
the  privilege  of  saying  so. 

There  are  certain  subjects  and  men  entitled  to 
decent  treatment,  even  in  advertising.  You  may 
represent  a clown  grinning  and  standing  on  his 
head.  But  you  have  no  right  to  treat  a scholar  in 
that  way*. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Fun  is  worth  more  than  physic,  and  whoever  invents 
or  discovers  a new  source  of  supply  deserves  the  name 
of  a public  benefactor. 


Did  the  man  who  plowed  the  sea,  and  afterward  plant- 
ed his  feet  on  his  native  soil,  ever  harvest  the  crops  ? 


An  Irish  judge  said,  when  addressing  a prisoner, 
“You  are  to  be  hanged,  and  I hope  it  will  prove  a 
warning  to  you.” 

Svveddlepipes  thinks  that  instead  of  giving  credit  to 
whom  credit  is  due,  the  cash  had  better  be  paid. 


In  the  window  of  a shop  in  an  obscure  part  of  London 
is  tliis  announcement : “ Goods  removed,  messages  taken, 
carpets  beaten,  and  poetry  composed  on  any  subject.” 


“My  dear  doctor,"  said  a lady,  “I  suffer  a great  deal 
with  my  eyes.” 

“Be  patient,  madam,"  he  replied,  “ you  would  prob- 
ably suffer  a great  deal  more  without  them.” 


Charles.  “ Clara,  did  poor  little  Carlo  have  a pink 
ribbon  round  his  neck  when  you  lost  him?” 

Clara.  “Yes,  yes,  the  little  dear.  Have  you  seen 
him  ?” 

Charles.  “ No,  not  exactly ; but  here’s  a piece  of  pink 
ribbon  in  the  sausage.” 


The  Duke  do  Duras,  observing  Descartes  seated  one 
day  at  a luxurious  table,  cried  out, 

“ What  I do  philosophers  indulge  in  dainties?" 

“Why  not?”  replied  Descartes;  “do  you  think  that 
nature  produced  all  her  good  tilings  for  fools?” 


Johnson  pressed  upon  old  Judge  Boswell,  father  of  the 
illustrious  Jemmy,  the  question  what  good  Cromwell  had 
ever  done  for  his  country.  After  being  much  harassed 
by  the  doctor  lie  Bpoke  out  at  last : “ Fore  Gad,  doctor, 
he  made  kings  ken  they  had  a joint  in  their  necks.” 


Two  M.  P.'s  were  one  evening  recently  reeling  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  discussing  politics  as  well  as  their 
cups  and  hiccups  would  permit  them.  One  said,  solemn- 
ly. 

“ Europe’s  true  balance  must  not  be  overthrown 
to  which  the  other  replied, 

“ Confound  Europe’s  balance — try  to  keep  your  own.” 


An  unfortunate  married  man  was  very  ill  used  by  liis 
Xantippe — lie  was  even  treated  witli  an  occasional  thrash- 
ing. His  friends  rallied  him  upon  this,  and  at  last 
spurred  him  on  to  declare  that  lie  would  make  an  effort 
to  bo  master.  One  day,  not  long  after,  bis  better  half 
was  so  furious  that  lie  found  himself  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  table.  Just  at  this  moment  the  voices 
of  his  friends  were  heard  in  the  passage.  “Come  out, 
come  out!”  cried  the  wife,  fearful  of  all  exposure.  “ No, 
no!”  cried  the  husband,  in  triumph.  “Come  out,  in- 
deed—not  I.  I’ll  show  for  once  that  I am  master  1" 


Some  years  ago  a party  of  Cambridge  philosophers 
undertook,  for  a scientific  object,  to  penetrate  Into  the 
vasty  depths  of  a Cornish  mine.  Professor  Farash,  who 
made  one  of  tiie  number,  used  to  relate  witli  infinite 
gusto  the  following  startling  incident  of  his  visit.  On 
Ms  ascent  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  means  of  the  buck- 
et, and  witli  a miner  for  a fellow-passenger,  he  perceived, 
as  lie  thought,  certain  unmistakable  symptoms  of  frailty 
in  the  rope.  “ How  often  do  you  change  your  ropes,  my 
good  man?"  he  inquired,  when  about  half-way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  awful  abyss.  “We  change  them  every 
three  months.  Sir,"  replied  the  man  in  the  bucket;  “and 
we  shall  change  tliis  one  to-morrow,  if  we  get  up  safe!" 


Wmcn  is  Jobh?— “What’s  that  a pictur*  on?"  said 
a countryman  the  other  day  to  an  itinerant  print-seller, 
who  was  turning  over  some  engravings.  “That,  Sir,” 
said  the  Cheap  Jack,  “is  Joshua  commanding  the  sun 
to  stand  still.”  “Well,  which  is  Josh,  and  which  is  his 
son?”  said  the  countryman. 


“ Dell  8 ' Report  of  a Fight  (Passim). 

This  voting  of  purses,  and  cheering  of  cheers 
III  London  and  Liverpool,  nothing  so  strange  is* 
For  well  may  Exchanges  be  fond  of  Tom  Sayers. 
Consid’ring  how  fond  Sayers  is  of  exchanges 


“Of  wliat  persuasion  is  Miss  G r demanded  once  a 

grave  polemic. 

“ She  is  so  hand  some  that  to  me  she  seems,”  said  I “an 
Eve-angciic." 


When  we  read  the  almost  interminable  sentences  of 
some  writers,  we  can  not  help  Blinking  that  their  read- 
ers are  in  danger  of  being  sentenced  to  death. 


Wliy  should  potatoes  grow  better  than  any  other  veg- 
etable ? — Because  they  have  eyes  to  see  what  they  are 
doing. 


In  a speecli  on  behalf  of  a blind  asylum  the  orator 
gravely  remarked,  “ If  all  the  world  were  blind,  wliat 
a melancholy  sight  it  would  be  I" 


An  individual  was  arrested  the  other  day  while  en- 
deavoring to  pick  a gentleman’s  pocket.  He  said  he 
wasn't  used  to  the  business,  and  was  just  trying  to  get 
his  hand  in. 


They  praise  what  they  do  not  understand.  A Dutch- 
man says : “I  vill  tell  you  such  is  de  powers  of  de  Sliak- 
speer,  dat  I vutico  saw  do  plays  acted  in  Anglisli  lan- 
guish, in  Holland,  vliere  der  vaus  not  vun  persons  in  all 
de  house  hut  myself  could  onderstand  it;  yet  dere  was 
not  a persons  in  all  dat  house  but  vas  in  tears,  dat  is,  all 
eying,  and  veep  very  mooch,  couldn’t  onderstand  von 
vord  of  de  play,  yet  all  veeping.  Such  vas  de  power  of 
de  Shakspeer." 


A Representative  Boy — Punch  says  that  the  Beni- 
cia Boy  has  ably  represented  his  countrymen  in  the 
Prize  Iting.  Recent  events  at  Washington  indisputably 
prove  that  he  is  equally  well  qualified  to  represent  them 
in  Congress. 


Wigs  may  dale  in  England  from  King  Stephen's  time; 
and  it  was  probably  at  tliis  period  that  polite  ears  were 
first  shocked  by  the  expression  “ Dash  my  wig  I”  That 
people  made  no  scruple  about  owning  that  they  wore 
them  may  readily  be  seen  by  a small  fragment  of  a bal- 
lad, which,  to  please  the  antiquarians,  we  may  find  room 
to  quote: 


“ ®Ule  aroiinRe  mg  jieRRe  £ tocar  a firctone 
tofjjfle  © ! 

Sill  arounBe  ge  gcare,  gou  mag  see  ftte 
ang  Rage : 

&nB  flff  ang  one  sliolBe  asfce  of  mee  ge  rea=> 
son  tojjg  £ tocare  ftte, 

Fll  Juste  tell  Jigm  ’tfs  because  mg  Jjalre 
Is  jjettgnae  tfilnne  anB  stage.” 


SCENE  AT  AN  EATING-HOUSE. 

Old  Party  (at  dining-table,  very  much  excited). 
“ Why,  confound  you!  You  are  wiping  my  plate  with 
your  handkerchief !" 

Waiter  (blandly).  “It’s  of  no  consequence,  Sir— it’s 
only  a dirty  one  1” 


A Notorious  Character  in  the  City Broadway  is 

an  old  offender,  continually  getting  taken  up. 


A Thorough  Bread  Knight— The  King  of  Sardinia 
has  knighted  the  patriotic  baker,  Giuseppe  Dolfi.  No 
doubt  the  worthy  kniglit  of  the  oven  will  prove  himself 
a doughty  champion,  his  achievements  will  be  recorded 
in  tiie  rolls  of  fame,  and  he  will  be  acknowledged  as  the 
flour  of  chivalry. 


The  Real  Fancy  Franchise — London  and  Liverpool 
’Changes  voting  Tom  Sayers  a hero. 


A Grace  for  Hungary  Folks.  —Denedektus  Bene- 


Two  dandies  were,  some  time  ago,  taken  before  a Dub- 
lin magistrate  charged  witli  “intending  to  figlit  a duel." 
The  justice,  who  was  a slirewd  and  waggisli  man,  had 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  really  pugnacious  inclination  of 
either  of  tiie  professed  belligerents ; so  he  dismissed  them 
upon  a promise  “not  to  carry  the  matter  further;”  but 
added,  “ Gentlemen,  I let  you  off  this  time ; but,  upon  my 
conscience,  if  you  are  brought  again  before  me,  I’m  bless- 
ed if  I don’t  bind  you  both  down  to  fight."  They  did 
not  offend  a second  time." 


Old  Bachelor  Sneer  would  like  to  know  wliat  kind  of  a 
broom  the  young  woman  in  the  last  new  novel  used  when 
she  swept  back  the  raven  ringlets  from  her  classic  brow. 


TnE  Currency  of  the  Hair — Truefitt,  the  West-end 
liair-dresser,  upon  being  asked  what  hair  was  the  richest, 
replied,  quite  in  an  off-hand  manner,  “ The  plain  golden. 
Sir;  in  every  sense,  Sir,  there’s  none  so  rich  as  the  plain 
golden."  His  inquirer  nodded  assent,  and  said,  “Fer- 
liaps  you’re  right,  Truefitt.  It  stands  to  reason,  you 
know,  that  hair  which  is  plain  gold  must  bo  richer  than 
any  liair  which  is  simply  plated."  Truefitt  acquiesced, 
but  was  evidently  puzzled  by  the  abstruseness  of  the 
proposition.  He  retired  into  his  studio  to  ponder  over  it. 


A young  lady  having  asked  a gentleman  the  size  of  his 
neck,  lie  sent  the  following: 

“The  size  of  my  neck?  that’s  remarkably  strange, 
And  admits  of  a very  significant  range ; 

A neck-tie,  a collar,  a sore  throat,  a halter. 

And  others — enough  to  make  a man  falter. 

Let  this  tender  reply  anxiety  check, 

The  length  of  your  arm  will  just  go  round  my  neck.” 
It  is  needless  to  say  they  are  to  be  married. 


An  exchange  lias  the  following,  as  an  excellent  system 
of  gardening  for  ladies:  Make  up  your  beds  early  in  tiie 
morning;  sow  buttons  on  your  husband’s  shirts;  do  not 
rake  up  any  grievances;  protect  the  young  and  tender 
branches  of  your  family;  plant  a smile  of  good  temper  in 
your  face;  and  carefully  root  out  all  angry  feelings,  and 
expect  a good  crop  of  happiness. 


FASHIONABLE  CHARITY. 

Young  Lady  (Icq.)  “ Sister,  Bridget  says,  Mrs.  Gaunt 
is  below,  and  would  like  the  money  for  tiie  last  clear- 
starching she  did.  She  says  her  child  is  very  sick,  and 
she  is  quite  destitute.” 

Mrs.  Buzzard  Brown.  “Oh,  gracious,  I can’t  be  both- 
ered uow.  Besides,  I require  all  the  money  I have  at 
present  to  pay  for  my  dress  for  the  grand  ball  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Tell  Bridget  to  tell  her  I am  not  at 
home." 


Joe  Spiller,  the  comedian,  having  to  give  ont  a play  on 
a Saturday  evening,  addressed  the  audience  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to-morrow," 
— but  was  interrupted  by  a person  in  tiie  pit  wlio  told 
him  to-morrow  was  Sunday.  “I  know  it.  Sir,”  replied 
the  droll,  and  gravely  proceeded — “To-morrow  will  be 
preached,  at  tiie  parish  church,  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn, 
a charity  sermon,  for  tiie  benefit  of  a number  of  poor 
girls;  and  on  Monday  will  be  presented  in  this  place  a 
comedy,  etc.,  for  the  benefit,"  etc. 


A very  fat  roan  having  taken  a seat  in  an  omnibus,  al- 
ready crowded  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  passengers, 
several,  with  partial  breathing  and  muttering  lips,  in- 
quired who  such  a lump  of  flesh  as  the  new-comer  could 
be.  “I  don’t  know,"  responded  a wag,  “but,  judging 
from  tiie  effect  lie  produces,  I should  suppose  him  a mem- 
ber of  the  Dress. " 


A word  of  kindness  is  seldom  spoken  in  rain.  It  is  a 
seed  which,  even  when  dropped  by  chance,  springs  up  a 
sweet  flower. 
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behind  them  lots  and  cords  of  memburs 
of  Kongress  and  a grate  menny  more  of 
thair  wives.  Ginnerol  Cass  went  eout, 
and  in  he  cum  with  the  Jappyknees.  Heow 
I wish  yeou  could  hav  seen  ’em. 

They  looked  for  awl  the  wurld  like  little 
old  lady’s  dressed  up  tew  kill,  with  queer 
littel  things  tide  on  there  beds,  and  tew 
sords  stuck  in  every  feller’s  belt,  which 
rared  up  when  thay  bowed  deown  like  the 
tale  fetliers  ov  a cockerill.  Thay  cum  a 
salein’  in,  dancin’-scule  fashun,  forrard  tew 
— bow — forrard  tew — bow — forrard  tew — 
bow ! And  each  time  they  bow’d  Mr. 
Buck  cannon  he  bowed,  and  awl  looked  se- 
reus  as  meetin’-time,  only  wun  gurl  up  on  a 
chare  back  saw  a fcllur  lookin’  at  her  pant- 
urletts,  and  giggled.  “’Shu!”  sed  ev’ry 
boddy,  and  the  gurl  look’d  asham’d,  and 
the  fellur  didn’t  look  tuther  weigh.. 

Then  a little  Jappyknee  ov  intemprate 
habits — a Prince  ov  Boozy  thay  calls  him 
— takes  a papur  box,  and  keeps  a opinin’ 
boxes  out  on  it,  and  taiks  eout  of  the  inner- 
most box  a treety,  and  giv  it  tew  the  Pres- 
ident. He  giv  it  tew  Gennerol  Cass,  and 
then  the  hed  Jappyknee  begun  tew  mum- 
bul  eout  wot  he  had  tew  say.  This  wos 
translerated  by  the  medium  of  Dutch,  wich 
ain’t  equal  tew  spirit-rappin’.  The  grate 
mas  of  spectaturs,  not  bein’  abel  tew  see, 
got  impashent. 

When  the  President  had  herd  it  awl,  nnd 
wos  a clerin’  his  tlirote  tew  reply,  out  they 
saled,  starn  furst,  a bowin’ — a retretin’  tew 
steps — a bowin’ — and  sew  eout.  We  wun- 
dur’d  wot  in  king  was  the  mattur,  and  the 
navy  offisurs  sed  sumtliin’  aheout  eataquet, 
when  in  thay  cum,  a-kitein’.  The  Dutch 
’turpreter  sed  thay  warnted  tyme  tew  let 
the  President  recuver  from  the  ’feet  ov 
wot  they  had  sed;  but  he  didn’t  seam  tew 
mind  it  a pin,  and  I thort  he  looked  as  tho’ 
he  wished  ’twos  over. 

Wa’al,  in  they  sayled  agin,  and  then  tho 
President  he  had  his  say,  wich  wos  strayned 
thru  tew  ’turpreturs  afore  they  understud 
a wurd.  Folks  thort  ’twos  orphul  solium, 
but  I slipped  eout,  and  went  deown  stares, 
whair  the  kitchin  cabbernet  wos  a enter- 
tanin’  the  millerterry  wile  the  President's 
cabbernet  wos  a bein’  intcrdooced  tew  tho 
Jappyknees,  and  tho  sho  wos  bein’  hap- 
pcrly  concludid.  The  reglur  trupes,  that’s 
fed  on  benes  and  a little  mete,  thort  a good 
dele  more  ov  the  eaterbles  deown  stares 
than  the  peepul  did  up  stares  that  cudn’t 
see  nor  here  a thing.  But  it  wos  a grate 
event,  tho’  Count  Von  Videpocke,  wun  ov 
tho  Uropeen  dippelomatters,  ses  it  wos  or- 
ful  tew  have  spectaturs  thair,  ’spcshally 
the  ladys.  Bnt  I didn’t  think  sew,  no 
more  did  the  feller  who  liad  a peap  at  the 
panturletts. 

DINNER  WITH  THE  JAPANESE. 

A Friday  I wos  asked  tew  dine  with  the 
Jappyknees,  and  you’d  better  beleevc  I 
wont.  The  fore  big  buggs  ete  buy  themselves, 
but  the  other  sixteen  etc  with  the  offisurs,  in  a 
room  Mr.  Willard  had  fixed  up  apurpos.  I wos 
dissorpinted  in  thare  weigh,  fur  they  used  thare 
nives  and  forks  jist  like  we  dew.  Bice  seams  tew 
be  thare  favrit  provindur,  and  when  fride  chick- 
in’s  biled  in  it  thay  likes  it  best.  Then  thay  etes 
eggs — in  omerletts,  fried,  biled,  poched,  or  roastid. 
Thay  don’t  say  no  tew  champain,  but  sort  ov  keep 
watch  on  each  uther,  like  the  Suns  ov  Temprance. 
Thay  taiks  long  drinks,  tew,  wen  thay  gits  a chance. 
Arter  dinner  I went  tew  the  room  of  Squire  , 


Nauruse  Genisioro — wot  a naim ! He’s  a sort  of 
Brignid-Major  tew  the  Prince  ov  Boozy  and  the 
crowd,  and  spekes  English  sort  ov  tollerblc  welL 
He  sho’d  mo  a little  book  in  which  a Jappyknee 
liad  pictur’d  eout  awl  the  Americans  thay’d  seen 
and  ’twos  funny,  I tell  yeou,  e’enamost  beatin’  the 
picture  on  tho  last  paig  of  Mistur  Harper’s  paper. 

GENERAL  CASS’S  BALL. 

That  nite  Gennerol  Cass  gin  a ball,  and  we  awl 
went,  dressed  aweigh  up,  only  the  ladys’  wos 
dressed  aweigh  down.  Yeou  couldn’t  move  a step 
witheout  a tredin’  on  sumboddv’s  silk  geown,  and 
nary  geown  wa’nt  up  on  the  neck  and  shoulders — 
orphul  scrawny  sum  wos  tew.  Yeou’d  ort  tew  hav 
seen  the  Jappyknees  look ; and  wen  thay  begun 
tew  worltz  thay  look’d  as  tho’  sum  of  the  gals  mite 
fly  awl  tew  peeces,  and  tim’d  like  tew  save  ’em. 
Then  wen  purtv  gals  cum  and  smyl’d,  and  sod  tew 

n tew  danse  with  me  ?” 

’Twos 
and  sum  ov  ’em 
baggy 


the  ’terpreturs,  “Ask  hii__  ... 

an’  look’d  beseechin’  like  till  ’twas  told, 
orphul  tantvlisin’,  I tell 
look’d  as  tho’  tlmy’d  like  tew  take  off  tin 
trowsurs  (puttin’  on  others,  ov  coarse),  and  change 
thare  clumsy  shuse  fur  Congress  bntes,  and  take 
wun  ov  the  purty  gals  who  stud  thare  like  lemmuns 
tew  go  in  and  be  squeez’d.  Littel  Count  Videpocke 
worn’t  know  where,  and  he  sed,  seys  he,  “ Sare,  I 
sink  se  Japonais  be  von  gr-r-r-r-and  hoombug!” 
I thort  tew  myself,  but  didn’t  say  so,  “ You’re  a 
little  humbug,  and  eklips’d,  yung  forrynur.”  But 
wen  he  got  tew  the  chickun  sallad  and  the  sham- 
pain  he  got  better  natur’d,  and  wen  the  Jappy- 
knees went  hum  “ early  tew  bed,”  he  slione  agin. 
I left  hymn  in  the  Germun  kotillun,  abeout  tew 
o’clock,  a whirlin’  areound  like  pliun. 

OPEN-AIR  CONCERT  AT  THE  PRESIDENT** 
GROUNDS. 

So  fur,  the  Jappyknees  had  seed  me,  and  the 
President,  and  other  digniterries ; but  a Saturdy 
tliej'  seed  the  peepul.  The  President  had  the  Ma- 
reen  band  cum  tew  his  frunt  yard  behind  the  White 
House,  and  they  and  the  founting  plaid  tew  hours 
putty  steddy— the  founting  not  spouting  much  wa- 
ter, and  the  band  a tooting  eout  music  masturly 
slim.  The  Jappyknees  was  on  the  porch,  and  ’i 
and  the  President,  Guv’nur  Toucey,  Kurnul  Har- 
dee, and  others,  wos  thare,  with  Miss  Lane,  who 
looked  purty  enuff  tew  ete,  and  wos  dressed  up 
nice  as  a nu  pin,  with  a vale  on  top  ov  her  hed. 

Benjamin  Downing,  3d. 

P.S. — We’re  a tryin’  tew  straten  up  things  fur 
Baltermore,  but  it’s  hard  tew  get  the  train  that 
switched  off  the  Dcmmercratic  track  tew  Charles- 
ton fur  Bichmund,  with  Yancey  fur  cunductnr, 
tew  back  on  agin,  and  cum  inter  Baltermore  with 
the  rest.  But  General  Cushin’  ses  he’ll  have  a 
leadur  a horseback,  and  that  the  “Guthrie  Grays” 
will  fall  inter  line  with  (be  “Giant  Grenadiers,’' 
the  “ Hunter  Horse  Guards,”  and  the  “ Fire-eating 
Fusileers.”  They  mought;  and  then  agin  they 
moughtent,  as  the  darkies  say.  B.  D.,  3d. 

P.S.  No.  2. — Say  tew  Sarah  Hale  that  I’m  true 
as  the  kumpass,  with  a slitc  Washintun  varyashun 
or  tew.  B.  D.,  3d. 


HON.  HANNIBAL  HAMLIN,  OF  ME.,  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY 
[Photographed  by  Brady. — See  last  Week’s  Number,  Page  322.] 


Awl  this  tyme  the  east  room  was  a gittin’  pack- 
ed like  figs  with  memburs  of  Kongress  and  mem- 
burs’ wives.  The  army  and  the  navy  offisurs  had 
jist  at  much  as  they  could  dew  tew  keep  a place 
oppen  in  frunt  ov  the  dore.  The  wives  of  the  mem- 
bers stud  up  on  chares,  and  wun  or  tew  got  clean 
up  on  tho  mantel-peaces,  a displayin’  dimmity  or- 
phully. 

THE  INTERVIEW. 

In  cum  the  President,  with  his  cabbynet,  and 
stud  facin’  the  dore — offisurs  on  each  side  ov  him — 


JAPANESE  WIIITTLINGS. 

Tew  Major  Jack  Downing , Doimingville,  Downing 
County , State  ov  Maine , in  care  of  Mister  Harper , 
who'll  print  it. 

Washington,  May  22,  1SC0. 

I told  yeou  last  weak,  deer  Uncle  Jack,  that 
I’d  let  yeou  awl  kno  abeout  the  Jappyknees,  the 
President  having  got  me  tew  be  his  rite-hand  man 
in  goin’  abeout  with  ’em.  And  as  Mistur  Harper’s 
liad  his  artists  hear,  a sketchin’  and  a drawin’  awl 
that’s  ben  dun,  why  ycou’Jl  know  jist  as  much 
abeout  it  tew  Downingvill  as  if  yeou  was  hear, 
witheout  enny  bills  tew  pay.  P’raps,  as  it’s  a long 
storry,  the  printurs  will  sort  ov  cut  it  up  with  little 
signs,  sew  that  yeou  can  pick  eout  the  part  yeou 
like  best  furst.  Hear  goes : 

THE  PRESENTATION. 

A Thursday  the  sun  roze  brite  and  yearly,  and 
sew  did  we  tow  the  White  House,  for  the  Jappy- 
knees wos  a cornin’  in  grate  stait.  Ev’ry  thing 
wos  in  apple-pi  ordur,  and  the  Cabbynit  wos  awl 
reddy,  and  the  memburs  of  Kongress  begun  tew 
cum.  They  brot  thair  wives  tew,  and  ’twos  esy 
tew  see  that  repelin’  that  air  bill  agin  pollyglaminy 
in  this  Deestrcct  has  maid  it  a Salt  Lake.  Why, 
ev’ry  membur  had  at  leste  three  wives  on  an  aver- 
age—sum  on  ’em  homely  as  thundur,  and  sum  nice 
enuf  tew  ete.  Then  cum  the  offisurs,  heded  buy 
Ginnerol  Scott  and  eended  by  a West  Pintur,  and 
alsew  the  navy  officurs,  a-gildcd  on  thair  cuffs  and 
trowsurs  sew  that  the  memburs  ov  Congress  thort 
they  hadn’t  ought  tew  have  enny  more  pay. 

Jist  then  Michel  cum  and  told  me  that  the  rc- 
porturs  wos  eout  in  the  cold,  and  I met  John  Coch- 
ran, and  he  sed  the  same,  and  in  we  went  tew  the 
President,  who  wos  a tyin’  a not  in  a white  cravat. 
I tell  yeou,  the  way  that  air  Nu  Yorker  lade 
deown  the  law  warn’t  slow,  and  the  President  sed 
I “ let  ’em  cum.”  This  wos  rite.  The  peeple  pay 
the  bills  of  this  sho,  and  they  warnt  tew  kno  jist 
wot  is  a goin’  on,  and  Mister  Harper  sketchur  is 
the  wun  tew  sho  them  heow  ’tis  dun. 

If  yeou’d  a seen  the  processhun  in  which  they 
cum,  a ’scorted  buy  the  mareens,  with  their  grate 
band  in  red  flannel  a tootin’  away  like  fun ! The 
sogers  marched  in  tew  rows,  kind  ov  spraddled 
eout,  and  between  them  was  the  Jappyknees,  in 
open  hacks,  wun  in  a hack  with  an  naval  offisur. 
Each  side  on  ’em  marched  their  staff-offisurs,  I 
s’pose,  fur  each  wun  kerry’d  a staff,  jist  like  the 
wardens  in  St.  Jubulo’s  Loge  ov  Freemasons  tew  a 
deddercashun.  On  wun  staff  wos  a flag,  on  anuther 
a bowy-knife,  on  anuther  an  ax,  and  sew  on. 

Wen  they  got  tew  the  White  House,  and  in  the 
entry,  these  fellers  formed  in  tew  lines,  innard  face, 
opun  ranks,  and  wen  the  dipplermats  walk’d  threw 
they  nealed  deown  and  presented  arms — I mono 
staffs.  Between  yeou  and  eye,  Uncle  Jack,  wot 
would  Ginnerol  Jackson  hav  sed  tew  hav  had  hu- 
man beins  a nealing  deown  in  the  White  House  ? 


TOMMY. 

We  give  below  a portrait  of  the  Japanese  Tom- 
my, who  is  such  a favorite  just  now  at  Washing- 
ton. Tommy  is  one  of  the  attendants  upon  tiie 
Embassadors — a sharp,  active,  intelligent  little  fel- 
low, he  has  already  picked  up  a good  many  English- 
words.  Tommy  was  at  first  a great  pet  of  the  la- 
dies; but  some  one  having  persuaded  him  that 
hoops  and  their  superstructure  were  “solid,”  he- 
made  an  attempt  to  verify  the  matter  the  other 
day,  and  since  then  the  ladies  are  rather  shy  of  him. 


OUR  JAPANESE  VISITOR  “TOMMY”  AMONG  THE  LADIES  OF  WASHINGTON.— [Sketched  on  the  Spot] 
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THE  TORNADO  AT  CINCINNATI— THE  ROOF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  “CINCINNATI 
COMMERCIAL”  BLOWN  OFF. — [From  a Sketch  by  George  M.  Finch,  Esq.] 


THE  TORNADO  AT  CINCINNATI. 

W e engrave  herewith,  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Finch,  of  Cincinnati,  a picture  of  the  unroofing  of 
the  Commercial  building  at  Cincinnati  by  the  gale 
of  21st  ult.  The  Gazette  of  Cincinnati  says : 

“ One  of  the  most  terrific  tornadoes  ever  known  visit- 
ed our  city  yesterday  afternoon  between  three  and  four 
o’clock,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  demolition  of  a 
largo  number  of  buildings,  the  partial  destruction  of 
churches  and  hundreds  of  dwelling-houses,  the  death  of 
four  men  in  the  city  and  of  two  by  drowning  in  the  riv- 
er, injury  of  several  women  and  children,  and  miscella- 
neous destruction  generally. 

“ The  new  Commercial  Office  Building,  at  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  Race  and  Fourth  streets,  was  one  among 
the  thousands  which  suffered.  The  cornice  of  the  build- 
ing was  zinc,  and  the  roof  sheet-iron  ; hut,  liko  a piece 
of  paper,  they  were  ripped  from  their  places,  and  scat- 
tered for  a distance  of  one  square.  The  compositors  of 
the  office  were  at  work  at  the  time,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion they  had  of  the  fury  of  the  gale  was  the  absence  of 
the  roof  and  the  clattering  of  bricks  and  mortar  about 
their  heads. 

“ A large  quantity  of  bricks  and  timbers,  displaced 
from  the  Commercial  Building,  fell  upon  the  skylight  of 
the  building  adjoining,  and  passed  through  each  story 
into  tiie  cellar,  occasioning  in  its  transit  a large  amount 
of  damage.  This  building  was  occupied  by  Misses 
Bairds,  milliners,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Johnston  ns  an  ice-cream 
saloon,  and  Ball  & Thomas  as  a Daguerrean  gallery.  A 
lady  of  the  name  of  Youce,  who  had  entered  the  refresh- 
ment department  of  Mrs.  J.,  was  quite  severely  injured 
by  some  of  the  failing  rubbish.  Several  of  the  servants 
were  also  badly  injured ; they  were  taken  to  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  and  an  examination  of  their  wounds 
showed  that  one  of  them  was  in  a critical  situation.’’ 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

AUTUOR  OP  “THE  HEAD  SECRET,"  “ AFTER  DARK," 
ETO.,  ETC. 

[Printed  from  advance  proof-sheets  pur- 
chased tVom  the  author  exclusively  for 
“ Harper’s  Weekly.”] 


WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

Lady  Glydf.’s  recollection  of  the  events  which 
followed  her  departure  from  Blackwater  Park 
begun  with  her  arrival  at  the  London  terminus 
of  the  Southwestern  railway.  She  had  omitted 
to  make  a memorandum  beforehand  of  the  day 
on  which  she  took  the  journey.  All  hope  of  fix- 
ing that  important  date  by  any  evidence  of  hers 
or  of  Mrs.  Michelson’s  must  be  given  up  for  lost. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  platform 
Lady  Glyde  found  Count  Fosco  waiting  for  her. 
He  was  at  the  carriage  door  as  soon  as  the  por- 
ter could  open  it.  The  train  was  unusually 
crowded,  and  there  was  great  confusion  in  get- 
ting the  luggage.  Some  person  whom  Count 
Fosco  brought  with  him  procured  the  luggage 
which  belonged  to  Lady  Glyde.  It  was  marked 
with  her  name.  She  drove  away  alone  with 
the  Count,  in  a vehicle  which  she  did  not  par- 
ticularly notice  at  the  time. 

Her  first  question  on  leaving  the  terminus 
referred  to  Miss  Ilalcombe.  The  Count  in- 
formed her  that  Miss  Halcombe  had  not  yet 
gone  to  Cumberland,  after-consideration  hav- 
ing caused  him  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  her 
taking  so  long  a journey  without  some  days’ 
previous  rest. 

Lady  Glyde  next  inquired  whether  her  sister 
was  then  staying  in  the  Count’s  house.  Her 
recollection  of  the  answer  was  confused,  her 
only  distinct  impression  in  relation  to  it  being 
that  the  Count  declared  he  was  then  taking  her 
to  sec  Miss  Halcombe.  Lady  Glyde’s  experi- 
ence of  London  was  so  limited  that  she  could 
not  tell  at  the  time  fRrpti|^r  jvjhah  struts  they 
were  driving.  But  luc  y -Sever  left  tner  streets, 
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and  they  never  passed  any  gardens  or  trees. 
When  the  carriage  stopped  it  stopped  in  a small 
street  behind  a square — a square  in  which  there 
were  shops  and  public  buildings  and  many  peo- 
ple. From  these  recollections  (of  which  Lady 
Glyde  was  certain)  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
Count  Fosco  did  not  take  her  to  his  own  resi- 
dence in  the  suburb  of  St.  John’s  Wood. 

They  entered  the  house  and  went  up  stairs  to 
a back  room,  either  on  the  first  or  second  floor. 
The  luggage  was  carefully  brought  in.  A fe- 
male servant  opened  the  door,  and  a man  with 
a beard,  apparently  a foreigner,  met  them  in  the 
hall,  and  with  great  politeness  showed  them  the 
way  up  stairs.  In  answer  to  Lady  Glyde’s  in- 
quiries the  Count  assured  her  that  Miss  Hal- 
combe was  in  the  house,  and  that  she  should 
be  immediately  informed  of  her  sister’s  arrival. 
He  and  the  foreigner  then  went  away  and  left 
her  by  herself  in  the  room.  It  was  poorly  fur- 
nished as  a sitting-room,  and  it  looked  out  on 
the  backs  of  houses. 

She  was  left  here  alone  for  a considerable 
time — for  so  long  that  she  began  to  feel  very 
uneasy.  The  house  was  remarkably  quiet;  no 
footsteps  went  up  or  down  the  stairs — she  only 
heard  in  the  room  beneath  her  a dull,  rumbling 
sound  of  men’s  voices  talking.  One  of  the 
voices  might  have  been  Count  Fosco’s.  It  was 
at  least  certain  that  the  talking  left  oft'  suddenly, 
and  that  the  Count  entered  the  room  again,  by 
himself,  immediately  afterward. 

The  moment  he  appeared  she  asked  anxious- 
ly why  the  meeting  between  her  sister  and  her- 
self was  so  long  delayed.  At  first  he  returned 
an  evasive  answer;  but  on  being  pressed  he 
acknowledged,  with  great  apparent  reluctance, 
that  Miss  Halcombe  was  by  no  means  so  well  as 
he  had  hitherto  represented  her  to  be.  His  tone 
and  manner  in  making  this  reply  so  alarmed 
Lady  Glyde,  or  rather  so  painfully  increased 
the  uneasiness  which  she  had  felt  ever  since  en- 
tering the  house,  that  a sudden  sensation  of 
faintness  overcame  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to 


ask  for  a glass  of  water.  The  Count  called  from 
the  door  for  water  and  for  a bottle  of  smelling- 
salts.  Both  were  brought  in  by  the  man  with 
the  beard.  The  water,  when  Lady  Glyde  at- 
tempted to  drink  it,  had  so  strange  a taste  that 
it  increased  her  faintness,  and  she  hastily  took 
the  bottle  of  salts  from  Count  Fosco  and  smelled 
at  it.  Her  head  became  giddy  on  tho  instant. 
The  Count  caught  the  bottle  as  it  dropped  out 
of  her  hand,  and  the  last  impression  of  which 
she  was  conscious  was  that  he  held  it  to  her 
nostrils  again. 

From  this  point  her  recollections  were  found 
to  be  confused,  fragmentary,  and  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  any  reasonable  probability. 

Her  own  impression  was  that  she  recovered 
her  senses  later  in  the  evening;  that  she  then 
left  the  house ; that  she  went  (as  she  had  pre- 
viously arranged  to  go  at  Blackwater  Park)  to 
Mrs.  Vesey’s;  that  she  drank  tea  there;  and 
that  she  passed  the  night  under  Mrs.  Vesey’s 
roof.  She  was  totally  unable  to  say  how,  or 
when,  or  in  what  company  she  left  the  house  to 
which  Count  Fosco  had  brought  her.  But  she 
persisted  in  asserting  that  she  had  been  to  Mrs. 
Vesey’s ; and,  still  more  extraordinary,  that  she 
had  been  helped  to  undress  and  get  to  bed  by 
Mrs.  Kubelle ! She  could  not  remember  what 
the  conversation  was  at  Mrs.  Vesey’s,  or  whom 
she  saw  there  besides  that  lady,  or  why  Mrs. 
Ilubelle  should  have  been  present  in  the  house 
to  help  her. 

Her  recollection  of  what  happened  the  next 
morniug  was  still  more  vague  and  unreliable. 
She  had  some  dim  idea  of  driving  out  (at  what 
hour  she  could  not  say)  with  Count  Fosco,  and 
with  Mrs.  Rubelle  again  for  a female  attendant. 
But  when  and  why  she  left  Mrs.  Vesey  she  could 
not  tell;  neither  did  she  know  what  direction 
the  carriage  drove  in,  or  where  it  set  her  down, 
or  whether  the  Count  and  Mrs.  Rubelle  did  or 
did  not  remain  with  her  all  the  time  she  was 
out.  At  this  point  in  her  sad  story  there  was  a 
total  blank.  She  had  no  impressions  of  the 
faintest  kind  to  communicate — no  idea  whether 
one  day  or  more  than  one  day  had  passed — un- 
til she  came  to  her- 
self suddenly  in  a 
strange  place,  sur- 
rounded by  women 
who  were  all  un- 
known to  her. 

This  was  the  Asy- 
lum. Here  she  first 
heard  herself  called 
by  Anne  Catherick’s 
name ; and  here,  as 
a last  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  sto- 
ry of  the  conspiracy, 
her  own  eyes  in- 
formed her  that  she 
had  Anno  Cathcr- 
ick’s  clothes  on.  The 
nurse,  on  the  first 
night  in  the  Asylum, 
had  shown  her  the 
marks  on  each  article 
of  her  underclothing 
as  it  was  taken  off, 
and  had  said,  not  at- 
all  irritably  or  un- 
kindly, “ Look  at 
your  own  name  on 
your  own  clothes,  and 
don’t  worry  us  all  any 
more  about  being 
Lady  Glyde.  She’s 
dead  and  buried, 
and  you’re  alive  and 
hearty.  Do  look  at 
your  clothes  now ! 

There  it  is,  in  good 
marking -ink;  and 
there  you  will  find  it 
on  all  your  old  things 
which  we  have  kept 
in  the  house — Anne 
Catherick,  as  plain 
as  print !”  And 
there  it  was,  when 
Miss  Halcombe  ex- 
amined the  linen  her  sister  wore,  on  the  night 
of  their  arrival  at  Limmeridge  House. 

Such,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  was  the  narra- 
tive obtained  from  Lady  Glyde,  by  careful  ques- 
tioning, on  the  journey  to  Cumberland.  Miss 
Ilalcombe  abstained  from  pressing  her  with  any 
inquiries  relating  to  events  in  the  Asylum,  her 
mind  being  but  too  evidently  unfit  to  bear  the 
trial  of  reverting  to  them.  It  was  known,  by 
the  voluntary  admission  of  the  owner  of  the 
mad-house,  that  she  was  received  there  on  the 
thirtieth  of  July.  From  that  date  until  the  fif- 
teenth of  October  (the  day  of  her  rescue)  she 
had  been  under  restraint,  her  identity  with  Anne 
Catherick  systematically  asserted,  and  her  san- 
ity, from  first  to  last,  practically  denied.  Fac- 
ulties less  delicately  balanced,  constitutions  less 
tenderly  organized,  must  have  suffered  under 
such  an  ordeal  as  this.  No  man  could  have 
gone  through  it  and  come  out  of  it  unchanged. 

Arriving  at  Limmeridge  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifteenth,  Miss  Halcombe  wisely  resolved 
not  to  attempt  the  assertion  of  Lady  Glyde’s 
identity  until  the  next  day. 

The  first  thing  in  the 'morning  she  went  to 
Mr.  Fairlie’s  room,  and,  using  all  possible  cau- 
tions and  preparations  beforehand,  at  last  told 
him  in  so  many  words  what  had  happened.  As 
soon  ns  his  first  astonishment  and  alarm  had 
subsided,  he  angrily  declared  that  Miss  Hal- 
combe had  allowed  herself  to  ho  duped  by  Anno 
Catherick.  He  referred  her  to  Count  Fosco’s 
letter,  and  to  what  she  had  herself  told  him  of 
the  personal  resemblance  between  Anne  and  his 
deceased  niece;  and  he  positively  declined  to 
admit  to  his  presence,  even  for  one  minute  only, 


a madwoman,  whom  it  was  an  insult  and  an  out- 
rage to  have  brought  into  his  house  at  all.  Miss 
Halcombe  left  the  room ; waited  till  the  first 
heat  of  her  indignation  had  passed  away;  de- 
cided, on  reflection,  that  Mr.  Fairlie  should  see 
his  niece,  in  the  interests  of  common  humanity, 
before  he  closed  his  doors  on  her  as  a stranger ; 
and,  thereupon,  without  a word  of  previous 
warning,  took  Lady  Glyde  with  her  to  his  room. 
The  servant  was  posted  at  the  door  to  prevent 
their  entrance ; but  Miss  Ilalcombe  insisted  on 
passing  him,  and  made  her  way  into  Mr.  Fair- 
lie’s  presence,  leading  her  sister  by  the  hand. 

The  scene  that  followed,  though  it  only  last- 
ed for  a few  minutes,  was  too  painful  to  be  de- 
scribed— Miss  Halcombe  herself  shrank  from  re- 
ferring to  it.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  thnt  Mr. 
Fairlie  declared,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  thnt 
ho  did  not  recognize  the  woman  who  had  been 
brought  into  his  room ; that  he  saw  nothing  in 
her  face  and  manner  to  make  him  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  his  niece  lay  buried  in  Limmer- 
idge church-yard;  and  that  he  would  call  on 
the  law  to  protect  him  if  before  the  day  was 
over  she  was  not  removed  from  the  house. 

Taking  the  very  worst  view  of  Mr.  Fairlie’s 
selfishness,  indolence,  and  habitual  want  of  feel- 
ing, it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  suppose  that 
lie  was  capable  of  such  infamy  as  secretly  recog- 
nizing and  openly  disowning  his  brother’s  child. 
Miss  ilalcombe  humanely  and  sensibly  allowed 
all  due  force  to  the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
alarm  in  preventing  him  from  fairly  exercising 
his  perceptions,  and  accounted  for  what  had 
happened  in  that  way.  But  when  she  next  put 
the  servants  to  the  test,  and  found  that  they 
too  were,  in  every  case,  uncertain,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  whether  the  lady  presented  to  them 
was  their  young  mistress  or  Anne  Catherick,  of 
whose  resemblance  to  her  they  had  all  heard, 
the  sad  conclusion  was  inevitable,  that  the 
change  produced  in  Lady  Glyde’s  face  and 
manner  by  her  imprisonment  in  the  Asylum 
was  far  more  serious  than  Miss  Halcombe  had 
at  first  supposed.  The  vile  deception  which 
had  asserted  her  death  defied  exposure  even  in 


the  house  where  she  was  born,  and  among  the 
people  with  whom  she  had  lived. 

In  a less  critical  situation  the  effort  need  not 
have  been  given  up  as  hopeless  even  yet. 

For  example,  the  maid  Fanny,  who  happened 
to  be  then  absent  from  Limmeridge,  was  ex- 
pected back  in  two  days ; and  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  gaining  her  recognition  to  start  with, 
seeing  that  she  had  been  in  much  more  constant 
communication  with  her  mistress,  and  had  been 
much  more  heartily  attached  to  her  than  the 
other  servants.  Again,  Lady  Glyde  might  have 
been  privately  kept  in  the  house,  or  in  the  vil- 
lage, to  wait  until  her  health  was  a little  recov- 
ered, and  her  mind  was  a little  steadied  again. 
When  her  memory  could  be  once  more  trusted 
to  sen  e her  she  would  naturally  refer  to  per- 
sons and  events  in  the  past  with  a certainty  and 
a familiarity  which  no  impostor  could  simulate ; 
and  so  the  fact  of  her  identity,  which  her  own 
appearance  had  failed  to  establish,  might  sub- 
sequently be  proved,  with  time  to  help  her,  by 
the  surer  test  of  her  own  words. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
regained  her  freedom  rendered  all  recourse  to 
such  means  as  these  simply  impracticable.  The 
pursuit  from  the  Asylum,  diverted  to  Hampshire 
for  the  time  only,  would  infallibly  next  take  the 
direction  of  Cumberland.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed to  seek  the  fugitive  might  arrive  at 
Limmeridge  House  at  a few  hours’  notice,  and 
in  Mr.  Fairlie’s  present  temper  of  mind  they 
might  count  on  the  immediate  exertion  of  his 
local  influence  and  authority  to  assist  them. 
The  commonest  consideration  for  Lady  Glyde’s 
s:il'^t)r||f|iiT]tjc|d3)|i  •f^hhifi^Ialcombe  the  necessity 
of  resigning  the  struggle  to  do  her  justice,  and 


“ MR.  FAIRLIE  DECLARED,  IN  THE  MOST  POSITIVE  TERMS,  THAT 
HE  DID  NOT  RECOGNIZE  TIIE  WOMAN,”  ETC. 
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of  removing  her  at  once  from  the  place  of  all 
others  that  was  now  most  dangerous  to  her — 
the  neighborhood  of  her  own  home. 

An  immediate  return  to  London  was  the  first 
and  wisest  measure  of  security  which  suggest- 
ed itself.  In  the  great  city  all  traces  of  them 
might  be  most  speedily  and  most  surely  effaced. 
There  were  no  preparations  to  make — no  fare- 
well words  of  kindness  to  exchange  with  any 
one.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  memorable  day 
of  the  sixteenth  Miss  Halcombe  roused  her  sis- 
ter to  a last  exertion  of  courage ; and,  without 
a living  soul  to  wish  them  well  at  parting,  the 
two  took  their  way  into  the  world  alone,  and 
turned  their  backs  forever  on  Limmeridge 
House. 

They  had  passed  the  hill  above  the  church- 
ard,  when  Lady  Glyde  insisted  on  turning 
ack  to  look  her  last  at  her  mother’s  grave. 
Miss  Halcombe  tried  to  shake  her  resolution ; 
but  in  this  one  instance  tried  in  vain.  She 
was  immovable.  Her  dim  eyes  lit  with  a sud- 
den fire,  and  flashed  through  the  vail  that  hung 
over  them ; her  wasted  fingers  strengthened, 
moment  by  moment,  round  the  friendly  arm  by 
which  they  had  held  so  listlessly  till  this  time. 
I believe  in  my  soul  that  the  Hand  of  God  was 
pointing  their  way  back  to  them,  and  that  the 
most  innocent  and  the  most  afflicted  of  His 
creatures  was  chosen,  in  that  dread  moment,  to 
sec  it. 

They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  burial-ground, 
and  by  that  act  sealed  the  future  of  our  three 
lives. 

in. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  past — the  story,  so 
far  as  we  knew  it  then. 

Two  obvious  conclusions  presented  themselves 
to  my  mind  after  hearing  it.  In  the  first  place, 

I saw  darkly  what  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
had  been ; how  chances  had  been  watched,  and 
how  circumstances  had  been  handled  to  insure 
impunity  to  a daring  and  an  intricate  crime. 
While  all  details  were  still  a mystery  to  me, 
the  vile  manner  in  which  the  personal  resem- 
blance between  the  Woman  in  White  and  Lady 
Glyde  had  been  turned  to  account  was  clear  be- 
yond a doubt.  It  was  plain  that  Anne  Cather- 
ick  had  been  introduced  into  Count  Fosco’s 
house  as  Lady  Glyde ; it  was  plain  that  Lady 
Glyde  had  taken  the  dead  woman’s  place  in  the 
Asylum — the  substitution  having  been  so  man- 
aged as  to  make  innocent  people  (the  doctor  and 
the  two  servants  certainly,  and  the  owner  of  the 
mad-house  in  all  probability)  accomplices  in  the 
crime. 

The  second  conclusion  came  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  first.  We  three  had  no 
mercy  to  expect  from  Count  Fosco  and  Sir 
Percival  Glyde.  The  success  of  the  conspiracy 
had  brought  with  it  a clear  gain  to  those  two 
men  of  thirty  thousand  pounds — twenty  thou- 
sand to  one,  ten  thousand  to  the  other,  through 
his  wife.  They  had  that  interest,  as  well  as 
other  interests,  in  insuring  their  impunity  from 
exposure ; and  they  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, no  sacrifice  unattempted,  no  treachery 
untried,  to  discover  the  place  in  which  their 
victim  was  concealed,  and  to  part  her  from  the 
only  friends  she  had  in  the  world — Marian  Hal- 
eombe  and  myself. 

The  sense  of  this  serious  peril — a peril  which 
every  day  and  every  hour  might  bring  nearer 
and  nearer  to  us — was  the  one  influence  that 
guided  me  in  fixing  the  place  of  our  retreat. 

I chose  it  in  the  far  East  of  London,  where 
there  were  fewest  idle  people  to  lounge  and 
look  about  them  in  the  streets.  I chose  it  in 
a poor  and  a populous  neighborhood — because 
the  harder  the  struggle  for  existence  among  the 
men  and  women  about  us,  the  less  the  chance 
of  their  having  the  time  or  taking  the  pains  to 
notice  chance  strangers  who  came  among  them. 
These  were  the  great  advantages  I looked  to ; 
but  our  locality  was  a gain  to  us  also,  in  an- 
other and  a hardly  less  important  respect.  We 
eould  live  cheaply  by  the  daily  work  of  my 
hands,  and  could  save  every  farthing  we  pos- 
sessed to  forward  the  purpose — the  righteous  pur- 
pose— of  redressing  an  infamous  wrong,  which, 
from  first  to  last,  I now  kept  steadily  in  view. 

In  a week’s  time  Marian  Halcombe  and  I had 
settled  how  the  course  of  our  new  lives  should 
be  directed. 

There  were  no  other  lodgers  in  the  house; 
and  we  had  the  means  of  going  in  and  out  with- 
out passing  through  the  shop.  I arranged,  for 
the  present  at  least,  that  neither  Marian  nor 
Laura  should  stir  outside  the  door  without  my 
being  with  them  ; and  that  in  my  absence  from 
home  they  should  let  no  one  into  their  rooms 
on  any  pretense  whatever.  This  rule  estab- 
lished, I went  to  a friend  whom  I had  known  in 
former  days — a wood  engraver  in  large  practice 
— to  seek  for  employment ; telling  him  at  the 
same  time  that  I had  reasons  for  wishing  to  re- 
main unknown.  He  at  once  concluded  that  I 
was  in  debt;  expressed  his  regret  in  the  usual 
forms ; and  then  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
to  assist  me.  I left  his  false  impression  undis- 
turbed, and  accepted  the  work  he  had  to  give. 
He  knew  that  he  could  trust  my  experience  and 
my  industry.  I had,  what  he  wanted,  steadi- 
ness and  facility ; and  though  my  earnings  were 
but  small  they  sufficed  for  our  necessities.  As 
soon  as  we  could  feel  certain  of  this,  Marian 
Halcombe  and  I put  together  what  we  possessed. 
She  had  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds 
left  of  her  own  property ; and  I had  nearly  as 
much  remaining  from  the  purchase-money  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  of  my  drawing-master’s  prac- 
tice before  I left  England.  Together  we  made 
up  between  us  more  than  four  hundred  pounds. 

I deposited  this  little  fortune  in  a bank,  to  be 
kept  for  the  expense  of  those  secret  inquiries 
and  investigations  which  I was  determined  to 
set  on  foot,  and  to  carry  on  by  myself  if  I could 
find  no  one  to  hclp|-me^  ■ .We _ calculated  our 
weekly  expenditure  tLiliui  kUwJSMiiU!,!;  and  we 


never  touched  our  little  fund  except  in  Laura’s 
interests  and  for  Laura’s  sake. 

The  house-work,  which,  if  we  had  dared  trust 
a stranger  near  us,  would  have  been  done  by  a 
servant,  was  taken  on  the  first  day,  taken  as  her 
own  right,  by  Marian  Halcombe.  “What  a 
woman’s  hands  are  fit  for,”  she  said,  “ early  and 
late  these  hands  of  mine  shall  do.”  They  trem- 
bled as  she  held  them  out.  The  wasted  arms 
told  their  sad  story  of  the  past  as  she  turned  up 
the  sleeves  of  the  poor  plain  dress  that  she  wore 
for  safety’s  sake ; but  the  unquenchable  spirit 
of  the  woman  burned  bright  in  her  even  yet.  I 
saw  the  big  tears  rise  thick  in  her  eyes  and  fall 
slowly  over  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  at  me. 
She  dashed  them  away  with  a touch  of  her  old 
energy,  and  smiled  with  a faint  reflection  of  her 
old  good  spirits.  “Don’t  doubt  my  courage, 
Walter,”  she  pleaded;  “it’s  my  weakness  that 
cries,  not  me.  The  house-work  shall  conquer  it, 
if  I can’t.”  And  she  kept  her  word — the  victory 
was  won  when  we  met  in  the  evening,  and  she 
sat  down  to  rest.  Her  large  steady  black  eyes 
looked  at  me  with  a flash  of  their  bright  firm- 
ness of  by-gone  days.  “ I am  not  quite  broken 
down  yet,”  she  said ; “ I am  worth  trusting  with 
my  share  of  the  work.”  Before  I could  answer, 
she  added  in  a whisper,  “And  worth  trusting 
with  my  share  in  the  risk  and  the  danger  too. 
Remember  that,  if  the  time  comes !” 

I did  remember  it  when  the  time  came. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  October  the  daily 
course  of  our  lives  had  assumed  its  settled  direc- 
tion, and  we  three  were  as  completely  isolated 
in  our  place  of  concealment  as  if  the  house  we 
lived  in  had  been  a desert  island,  and  the  great 
net-work  of  streets  and  the  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  all  round  us  the  waters  of  an 
illimitable  sea.  I could  now  reckon  on  some 
leisure-time  for  considering  what  my  future  plan 
of  action  should  be,  and  how  I might  arm  my- 
self most  securely  at  the  outset  for  the  coming 
struggle  with  Sir  Percival  and  the  Count. 

I gave  up  all  hope  of  appealing  to  my  recog- 
nition of  Laura,  or  to  Marian’s  recognition  of 
her,  in  proof  of  her  identity.  If  we  had  loved 
her  less  dearly,  if  the  instinct  implanted  in  us 
by  that  love  had  not  been  far  more  certain  than 
any  exercise  of  reasoning,  far  keener  than  any 
process  of  observation,  even  we  might  have 
hesitated  on  first  seeing  her.  The  outward 
changes  wrought  by  the  suffering  and  the  terror 
of  the  past  had  fearfully,  almost  hopelessly, 
strengthened  the  fatal  resemblance  between 
Anne  Catherick  and  herself.  In  my  narrative 
of  events  at  the  time  of  my  residence  at  Lim- 
meridge House  I have  recorded,  from  my  own 
observation  of  the  two,  how  the  likeness,  striking 
as  it  was  when  viewed  generally,  failed  in  many 
important  points  of  similarity  when  tested  in 
detail.  In  those  former  days,  if  they  had  both 
been  seen  together,  side  by  side,  no  person  could 
for  a moment  have  mistaken  them  one  for  the 
other — as  has  happened  often  in  the  instances 
of  twins.  I could  not  say  this  now.  The  sorrow 
and  suffering  which  I had  once  blamed  myself 
for  associating  even  by  a passing  thought  with 
the  future  of  Laura  Fairlie,  had  set  their  profan- 
ing marks  on  the  youth  and  beauty  of  her  face; 
and  the  fatal  resemblance  which  I had  once  seen 
and  shuddered  at  seeing,  in  idea  only,  was  now  a 
real  and  living  resemblance  which  asserted  itself 
before  my  own  eyes.  Strangers,  acquaintances, 
friends  even,  who  could  not  look  at  her  as  we 
looked,  if  she  had  been  shown  to  them  in  the 
first  days  of  her  rescue  from  the  Asylum,  might 
have  doubted  if  she  were  the  Laura  Fairlie  they 
had  once  known,  and  doubted  without  blame. 

The  one  remaining  chance,  which  I had  at 
first  thought  might  be  trusted  to  serve  us — the 
chance  of  appealing  to  her  recollection  of  persons 
and  events  with  which  no  impostor  could  be  fa- 
miliar, was  proved,  by  the  sad  test  of  our  later 
experience,  to  be  hopeless.  Every  little  caution 
that  Marian  and  I practiced  toward  her ; every 
little  remedy  we  tried  to  strengthen  and  steady 
slowly  the  weakened,  shaken  faculties,  was  a 
fresh  protest  in  itself  against  the  risk  of  turning 
her  mind  back  on  the  troubled  and  the  terrible 
past. 

The  only  events  of  former  days  which  we  ven- 
tured on  encouraging  her  to  recall,  were  the  lit- 
tle trivial  domestic  events  of  that  happy  time  at 
Limmeridge  when  I first  went  there  and  taught 
her  to  draw.  The  day  when  I roused  those  re- 
membrances, by  showing  her  the  sketch  of  the 
summer-house  which  she  had  given  me  on  the 
morning  of  our  farewell,  and  which  had  never 
been  separated  from  me  since,  was  the  birth-day 
of  our  first  hope.  Tenderly  and  gradually  the 
memory  of  the  old  walks  and  drives  dawned  upon 
her;  and  the  poor  weary  pining  eyes  looked  at 
Marian  and  at  me  with  a new  interest — with  a 
faltering  thoughtfulness  in  them  which,  from 
that  moment,  we  cherished  and  kept  alive.  I 
bought  her  a little  box  of  colors,  and  a sketch- 
book like  the  old  sketch-book  which  I had  seen 
in  her  hands  on  the  morning  when  we  first  met. 
Once  again — oh  me,  once  again! — at  spare  hours 
saved  from  my  work,  in  the  dull  London  light, 
in  the  poor  London  room,  I sat  by  her  side,  to 
guide  the  faltering  touch,  to  help  the  feeble  hand. 
Day  by  day  I raised  and  raised  the  new  interest 
till  its  place  in  the  blank  of  her  existence  was  at 
last  assured — till  she  could  think  of  her  draw- 
ing, and  talk  of  it,  and  patiently  practice  it  by 
herself,  with  some  faint  reflection  of  the  inno- 
cent pleasure  in  my  encouragement,  the  grow- 
ing enjoyment  in  her  own  progress  which  be- 
longed to  the  lost  life  and  the  lost  happiness  of 
past  days. 

We  helped  her  mind  slowly  by  this  simple 
means ; we  took  her  out  between  us  to  walk,  on 
fine  days,  in  a quiet  old  City  square,  near  at 
hand,  where  there  was  nothing  to  confuse  or 
ahum  her;  wo  spared  a few  pounds  from  the 
fund  at  the  banker’s  to  get  her  wine  and  the  del- 
icate strengthening  food  that  she  required  wo 
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amused  her  in  the  evenings  with  children’s  games 
at  cards,  with  scrap-books  full  of  prints  which  I 

borrowed  from  the  engraver  who  employed  me 

by  these,  and  other  trifling  attentions  like  them, 
we  composed  her  and  steadied  her,  and  hoped  all 
things,  as  cheerfully  as  we  could,  from  time  and 
care,  and  love  that  never  neglected  and  never 
despaired  of  her.  But  to  take  her  mercilessly 
from  seclusion  and  repose ; to  confront  her  with 
strangers,  or  with  acquaintances  who  were  little 
better  than  strangers ; to  rouse  the  painful  im- 
pressions of  her  past  life  which  we  had  so  care- 
fully hushed  to  rest — this,  even  in  her  own  in- 
terests, we  dared  not  do.  Whatever  sacrifices 
it  cost,  whatever  long,  weary,  heart-breaking 
delays  it  involved,  the  wrong  that  had  been  in- 
flicted on  her,  if  mortal  means  could  grapple  it, 
must  be  redressed  without  her  knowledge  and 
without  her  help. 

This  resolution  settled,  it  was  next  necessary 
to  decide  how  the  first  risk  should  be  ventured, 
and  what  the  first  proceedings  shoidd  be. 

After  consulting  with  Marian,  I resolved  to 
begin  by  gathering  together  as  many  facts  as 
could  be  collected,  then  to  ask  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Kvrlc  (whom  we  knew  we  could  trust),  and 
to  ascertain  from  him.  in  the  first  instance,  if 
the  legal  remedy  laj  fairly  within  our  reach.  I 
owed  it  to  Laura’s  interests  not  to  stake  her 
whole  future  on  my  owi  nuuded  exertions,  so 
long  ns  there  was  the  dunscs*  prospect  of 
strengthening  our  position  by  obtaining  reliable 
assistance  of  any  kind. 

The  first  source  of  information  tx  which  I ap- 
plied was  the  journal  kept  at  Blackwate.  Park 
by  Marian  Halcombe.  There  were  passage;  in 
this  diary,  relating  to  myself,  which  she  though* 
it  best  that  I should  not  see.  Accordingly,  she 
read  to  me  from  the  manuscript,  and  I took  the 
notes  I wanted  as  she  went  on.  Wo  could  only 
find  time  to  pursue  this  occupation  by  sitting  up 
late  at  night.  Three  nights  were  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  and  were  enough  to  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  all  that  Marian  could  tell. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  gain  as  much  ad- 
ditional evidence  as  I could  procure  from  other 
people,  without  exciting  suspicion.  I went  mv- 
self  to  Mrs.  Vesey  to  ascertain  if  Laura’s  im- 
pression of  having  slept  there  was  correct  or 
not.  In  this  case,  from  consideration  for  Mrs. 
Vesey’s  age  and  infirmity,  and  in  all  subse- 
quent cases  of  the  same  kind  from  considera- 
tions of  caution,  I kept  our  real  position  a se- 
cret, and  was  always  careful  to  speak  of  Laura 
as  “the  late  Lady  Glyde.” 

Mrs.  Vesey’s  answer  to  my  inquiries  only 
confirmed  the  apprehensions  which  I had  pre- 
viously felt.  Laura  had  certainly  written  to  say 
she  would  pass  the  night  under  the  roof  of  her 
old  friend,  but  she  had  never  been  near  the 
house.  Her  mind,  in  this  instance,  and,  as  I 
feared,  in  other  instances  besides,  confusedly 
presented  to  her  something  which  she  had  only 
intended  to  do  in  the  false  light  of  something 
which  she  had  really  done.  The  unconscious 
contradiction  of  herself  was  easy  to  account  for 
in  this  way,  but  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
results.  It  was  a stumble  on  the  threshold  at 
starting ; it  was  a flaw  in  the  evidence  which 
told  fatally  against  us. 

I next  instructed  Marian  to  write  (observing 
the  same  caution  which  I practiced  myself)  to 
Mrs.  Michelson.  She  was  to  express,  if  she 
pleased,  some  general  suspicion  of  Count  Fos- 
co’s conduct ; and  she  was  to  ask  the  housekeep- 
er to  supply  us  with  a plain  statement  of  events, 
in  the  interests  of  truth.  While  we  were  wait- 
ing for  the  answer,  which  reached  us  in  a week’s 
time,  I went  to  the  doctor  in  St.  John’s  Wood, 
introducing  myself  as  sent  by  Miss  Halcombe 
to  collect,  if  possible,  more  particulars  of  her 
sister’s  last  illness  than  Mr.  Kyrle  had  found 
the  time  to  procure.  By  Mr.  Goodricke’s  assist- 
ance, I obtained  a copy  of  the  certificate  of 
death,  and  an  interview  with  the  woman  (Jane 
Gould)  who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  the 
body  for  the  grave.  Through  this  person  I also 
discovered  a means  of  communicating  with  the 
servant,  Hester  Pinhorn.  She  had  recently  left 
her  place,  in  consequence  of  a disagreement  with 
her  mistress ; and  she  was  lodging  with  some 
people  in  the  neighborhood  whom  Mrs.  Gould 
knew.  In  the  manner  here  indicated,  I obtained 
the  Narratives  of  the  housekeeper,  of  the  doctor, 
of  Jane  Gould,  and  of  Hester  Pinhorn,  exactly 
as  they  are  presented  in  these  pages. 

Furnished  with  such  additional  evidence  as 
these  documents  afforded,  I considered  myself 
to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  a consultation  with 
Mr.  Kyrle;  and  Marian  wrote  accordingly  to 
mention  my  name  to  him,  and  to  specify  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  I requested  permission  to  see 
him  on  private  business. 

There  was  time  enough  in  the  morning  for 
me  to  take  Laura  out  for  her  walk  as  usual,  and 
to  see  her  quietly  settled  at  her  drawing  after- 
ward. She  looked  up  at  me  with  a new  anxiety 
in  her  face  ns  I rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  her 
fingers  began  to  toy  doubtfully,  in  the  old  way, 
with  the  brushes  and  pencils  on  the  table. 

“You  are  not  tired  of  me  yet?”  she  said. 
“You  are  not  going  away  because  you  are  tired 
of  me  ? I will  try  to  do  better — I will  try  to  get 
well.  Are  you  as  fond  of  me,  Walter,  as  you 
used  to  be,  now  I am  so  pale  and  thin,  and  so 
slow  in  learning  to  draw  ?” 

She  spoke  as  a child  might  have  spoken  ; she 
shoVcd  me  her  thoughts  as  a child  might  have 
shown  them.  I waited  a few  minutes  longer — 
waited  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dearer  to  me 
now  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  past  times. 
“Try  to  get  well  again,”  I said,  encouraging 
the  new  hope  in  the  future  which  I saw  dawn- 
ing in  her  mind;  “try  to  get  well  again,  for 
Marian’s  sake  and  for  mine.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  to  herself,  returning  to  her 
drawing.  “I  must  try,  because  they  are  both 
so  fond  of  me.”  She  suddenly  looked  up  again. 

“ Don’t  be  gone  long ! I can’t  get  on  with  my 


drawing,  Walter,  when  you  arc  not  here  to  heln 
me.”  F 

“I  shall  soon  be  back,  my  darling — soon  be 
back  to  sec  how  you  are  getting  on.” 

My  voice  faltered  a little  in  spite  of  me.  I 
forced  myself  from  the  room.  It  was  no  time 
then  for  parting  with  the  self-control  which 
might  yet  serve  me  in  my  need  before  the  day 
was  out.  J 

As  I opened  the  door  I beckoned  to  Marian 
to  follow  me  to  the  stairs.  It  was  necessary 
to  prepare  her  for  a result  which  I felt  might 
sooner  or  later  follow  my  showing  myself  open- 
ly m the  streets. 

“I  shall,  in  all  probability,  be  back  in  a few 
hours,”  I said;  “and  you  will  take  care,  as 
usual,  to  let  no  one  inside  the  doors  in  my  ab- 
sence. But  if  any  thing  happens — ” 

“ What  can  happen  ?”  she  interposed,  quick- 
ly. “Tell  me  plainly,  Walter,  if  there  is  any 
danger,  and  I shall  know  how  to  meet  it.” 

“The  only  danger,”  I replied,  “is  that  Sir 
Percival  Glyde  may  have  been  recalled  to  Lon- 
don by  the  news  of  Laura’s  escape.  You  arc 
aware  that  he  had  me  watched  before  I left  En- 
gland ; and  that  lie  probably  knows  me  by  sight, 
although  I don’t  know  him  ?” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  looked 
at  me  in  anxious  silence.  I saw  she  understood 
the  serious  risk  that  threatened  us. 

“It  is  not  likely,”  I said,  “that  I shall  be 
seen  in  London  again  so  soon,  either  by  Sir 
Percival  himself  or  by  the  persons  in  his  em- 
ploy. But  it  is  barely  possible  that  an  accident 
may  happen.  In  that  case,  you  will  not  be 
alarmed  if  I fail  to  return  to-night;  and  you 
will  satisfy  any  inquiries  of  Laura’s  with  the 
best  excuse  that  you  can  make  for  me  ? If  I 
find  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  I am 
watched,  I will  take  good  care  that  no  spy  fol- 
lows me  beck  to  this  house.  Don’t  doubt  my 
return,  Marian,  however  it  may  be  delayed,  and 
fear  nothing.’ 

“Nothing l”  she  answered,  firmly.  “You 
shall  not  regret,  Walter,  that  you  have  only  a 
woman  to  help  you.”  She  paused,  and  de- 
tained me  for  a moment  longer.  “ Take  care !” 
she  said,  pressing  my  hand  anxiously — “ take 
care !” 

I left  her  and  set  forth  to  pave  the  way  for 
discovery — the  dark  and  doubtful  way,  which 
began  at  the  lawyer’s  door. 
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CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  May  21,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Cameron 
presented  a petition  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  in  re- 
gard to  the  Revenue  laws,  stating  that  he  should  seize 
an  early  occasion  to  press  the  subject.  The  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  having 
been  called  up.  Senator  Wilson  explained  its  provisions 
The  Davis  resolutions  were  then  considered,  and  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Toonibs. In  the  House,  the  mes- 

sage  of  tlie  President  relative  to  the  slaver  Wildfire  was  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Montgomery  moved  a resolution  that  the 
House  adjourn  sine  die  on  the  10th  prox.  Mr.  Sherman 
moved  as  an  amendment  the  substitution  of  June  IS, 
which  prevailing,  tire  resolution  was  adopted.  The  Sen- 
ate Homestead  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  original  bill  of  the  House  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  104  to  30,  and  the  bill  returned  to  the  Senate. 
The  bill  raising  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  Navy  was  passed. 

On  Tuesday,  May  29,  in  the  Senate,  a Committee  of 
Conference  was  appointed  on  the  Consular  and  Diplo- 
matic bill.  Senator  Hale  resumed  his  remarks  upon  the 
resolutions  of  Senator  Davis.  Senator  Benjamin  replied 
to  Sepator  Douglas.  Senator  Pugh  followed  in  reply  to 

Senator  Benjamin, defendingthe  Illinois  Senator. The 

House  Committee  on  Elections  reported  in  regard  to  the 
Missouri  contested  seat,  declaring  in  favor  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Blair.  A message  was  received  from  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  Wyandotte  at  Key  West  with 
more  rescued  Africans,  making  an  average  of  1000  act- 
ually at  that  port,  and  invoking  the  instant  action  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  them. 
In  Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  the  Appropriation  bills, 
Mr.  Pryor  moved,  unsuccessfully,  to  terminate  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Globe  for  reporting  speeches.  An 
amendment  limiting  the  reports  to  speeches  in  order,  and 
excluding  those  not  actually  delivered,  was  adopted. 

On  Wednesday,  May  23,  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  a message  relative  to  the  capture  of  more 
negroes  by  the  United  States  steamer  Wyandotte , off  the 
Isle  of  PlneB.  Senator  Benjamin  reported  a bill  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  which  have  been  landed  at 
Key  West,  and  asked  its  immediate  consideration,  but 
Senator  Brown  objected,  and  it  was  laid  over  under  the 
rule.  A resolution  was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  information  regarding  the  sale  of  the 
Fort  Snelling  Reservation.  The  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  Navy  Pay  Bill  were  concurred  in.  Then 
Senator  Davis's  resolutions  came  up,  Senators  Wigfall 
and  Doolittle  spoke  on  them,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

The  Pacific  Telegraph  Bill  was  discussed  in  tiie 

House  ivithout  action.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  the 
Appropriation  Bill  was  debated,  and  amended  so  as  to 
omit  appropriation  for  the  auxiliary  guard.  When  the 
Committee  had  reported,  a call  of  the  IIouBe  was  ordered, 
and  an  adjournment  followed. 

On  Thursday,  May  24,  in  the  Senate,  the  hill  provid- 
ing for  the  return  to  Africa  of  the  negroes  rescued  from 
the  slavers  William  and  Wildfire  was  passed.  Sen- 
ator Davis’s  resolutions  having  been  called  up,  Sena- 
tors Bigler,  Clingman,  and  Brown  spoke,  and  the  Senate 

passed  the  first  three. The  House  passed  the  Pacifio 

Telegraph  bill,  with  an  amendment  throwing  the  con- 
tract open  to  competition.  The  Pacific  Railroad  bill 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

On  Friday,  May  25,  in  the  Senate,  the  House  Post-of- 
fice Deficiency  Bill  was  reported,  with  various  amend- 
ments. The  Overland  Mail  Bill,  after  remarks  by  Sen- 
ator Gwin,  was  laid  aside,  in  company  with  the  private 
calendar,  to  make  way  for  the  debate  upon  the  Davis 
resolutions,  which  were  all  adopted,  after  an  animated 
debate,  in  which  Senators  Crittenden,  Brown,  Hale,  Col- 

lamer,  Clingman,  Toombs,  and  Mason  took  part. An 

attempt  to  bring  up,  in  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Revolutionary  claims  failing,  the  House  consid- 
ered the  private  calendar,  when  a score  of  bills  were 
passed.  The  Senate  bill  relative  to  the  recaptured  Afri- 
cans was  taken  up,  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  SENATORIAL  PLATFORM. 

The  following  are  the  Davis  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved , That  in  the  adoptiou  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution the  States  adopting  the  same  acted  severally  as 
free  and  independent  sovereignties,  delegating  a portion 
of  their  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  increased  security  of  each  against  dangers, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  and  that  any  intermeddling 
by  any  one  or  more  States,  or  by  a combination  of  tlieir 
citizens,  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  others,  on 
any  pretext,  whether  political,  moral,  or  religious,  with 
the  view  to  their  disturbance  or  subversion,  is  in  viola- 
tion J»je-ljajnstitiit,fon ^pwlting  to  the  States  so  inter- 
feresH  itu^tiiaatigbM  llWil  dbiuceiic  peace  aud  tranquil- 
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ply-objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed— 
and,  hy  necessary  consequence,  serves  to  weaken  and  de- 
stroy the  Union  itself. 

2.  Resolved. , That  negro  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  fifteen 
States  of  this  Union,  composes  an  important  portion  of 
their  domestic  institutions,  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors and  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by 
which  it  is  recognized  as  constituting  an  important  ele- 
ment of  apportionment  of  powers  among  the  States,  and 
that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union  in  relation  to  this 
institution  can  justify  them  or  their  citizens  in  open  or 
covert  attacks  thereon,  with  a view  to  its  overthrow ; and 
all  such  attacks  are  in  manifest  violation  of  the  mutual 
and  solemn  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other  given 
by  the  States  respectively  on  entering  into  the  constitu- 
tional compact  which  formed  the  Union,  and  are  a man- 
ifest breach  of  faith  and  a violation  of  the  most  solemn 
obligations. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Union  of  these  States  rests  on  the 

equality  of  rights  and  privileges  among  its  members,  and 
that  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  which  repre- 
sents the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  discriminate,  either  in  relation  to  person  or 
property,  so  ns  in  the  Territories— which  are  the  common 
possession  of  the  United  States— to  give  advantages  to 
the  citizens  of  one  State  which  are  not  equally  assured  to 
those  of  every  other  State.  . . 

4.  Resolved,  Tnat  neither  Congress  nor  a Territorial 
Legislature,  whether  hy  direct  legislation  or  legislation 
of  an  indirect  and  unfriendly  character,  possesses  the 
power  to  annul  or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave  property 
into  the  common  Territories,  and  there  hold  and  enjoy 
the  same  while  the  Territorial  condition  remains. 

5.  Resolved,  That  if  experience  should  at  any  time 
prove  that  the  judiciary  and  executive  authority  do  n^‘ 
possess  the  means  to  insure  adequate  protection  to  co 
stitutional  lights  in  a Territory,  and  if  the  Territorial 
Government  should  fail  or  refuse  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary remedies  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  supply  such  deficiency. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  inhabitants  of  a Territory  of  the 
United  Stater,  when  they  rightfully  form  a constitution 
to  be  admitted  as  a State  into  the  Union,  may  then,  for 
the  first  time,  like  the  people  of  a State  when  forming  a 
new  constitution,  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery, 
as  a domestic  institution,  shall  be  maintained  or  prohib- 
ited within  their  jurisdiction;  and  if  Congress  admit 
them  as  a State,  “ they  shall  bo  received  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  their  admission.” 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  “ without 
the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed,”  and  the  laws  of  1793  and  1S50,  which  were  en- 
acted to  secure  its  execution,  and  the  main  features  of 
which,  being  similar,  bear  the  impress  of  nearly  seventy 
years  of  sanction  bv  the  highest  judicial  authority,  should 
be  honestly  and  faithfully  observed  and  maintained  by 
nil  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  compact  of  Union  ; and 
that  all  acts  of  individuals  or  of  State  Legislatures  to  de- 
feat the  purpose  or  nullify  the  requirements  of  that  pro- 
vision, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  hostile 
in  character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  effects. 

MR.  SEWARD  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  LINCOLN. 

The  Central  Republican  Committee  has  received  the 
following  letter  from  Uon.  William  H.  Seward,  in  reply 
to  an  invitation  to  attend  a meeting  to  ratify  the  nomin- 
ation of  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Hamlin : 


“ Auburn,  May  SI,  18(10. 

“ Gentlemen, — I will  not  affect  to  conceal  the  sensi- 
bility with  which  I have  received  the  letters  in  which 
you,  and  so  many  other  respected  friends,  have  tendered 
to  me  expressions  of  renewed  and  enduring  confidence. 
These  letters  will  remain  with  me  as  assurances,  in  fu- 
ture years,  that,  although  1 was  not  unwilling  to  wait, 
even  for  another  age,  the  vindication  of  my  political 
principles,  yet  that  they  did,  nevertheless,  receive  the 
generous  support  of  many  good,  wise,  and  patriotic  men 
of  my  own  time. 

“ Such  assurances,  however  made,  under  the  circum- 
stances now  existing,  derive  their  priceless  value  largely 
from  the  fact  that  they  steal  upon  me  through  the  chan- 
nels of  private  correspondence,  and  altogether  unknown 
to  the  world.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  such  ex- 
pressions would  become  painful  to  me,  and  justly  offens- 
ive to  the  community,  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  take 
on  any  public  or  conventional  form  of  manifestation. 
For  this  reason,  if  it  were  respectful  and  consistent  with 
your  own  public  purposes,  I would  have  delayed  my  re- 
ply to  you  until  I could  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  it  verbally,  next  week,  on  my  way  to  Washing- 
ton, after  completing  the  arrangements  for  the  repairs 
upon  my  dwelling  here,  rendered  necessary  by  a recent 
fire. 

“ The  samo  reason  determines  me  atso  to  decline  your 
kind  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  in  which  you  pro- 
pose some  demonstrations  of  respect  to  myself,  while  so 
justly  considering  the  nominations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  recet  t National  Convention  nt  Chicago. 
■At  the  same  time  it  is  your  right  to  have  a frank  and 
candid  exposition  of  my  own  opinions  and  sentiments  on 
that  important  subject. 

“ My  friends  know  very  well  that,  while  thev  have  al- 
ways  generously  made  my  promotion  to  public  trusts 
their  own  ext  lusive  care,  mine  has  only  been  to  executo 
them  faithfully,  60  as  to  be  able,  at  the  close  of  their  as- 
signed terms,  to  resign  them  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple without  forfeiture  of  the  public  confidence.  The 
presentation  of  my  name  to  the  Chicago  Convention  was 
thus  their  act,  not  mine.  The  disappointment,  there- 
fore, is  their  disappointment,  not  mine.  It  may  have 
found  them  unprepared.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  no 
sentiment  cither  of  disappointment  or  discontent;  for 
who  in  any  possible  case  could,  without  presumption, 
claim  that  a great  national  party  ought  to  choose  him 
for  its  candidate  for  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people?  I find  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
vention a platform  as  satisfactory  to  me  as  if  it  had  been 
framed  with  my  own  hands,  and  in  the  candidates  adopt- 
ed by  it  eminent  and  able  Republicans,  with  whom  I have 
cordially  co-operated  in  maintaining  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  that  excellent  creed.  I cheerfully  give  them  a 
sincere  and  earnest  support. 

“ I trust,  moreover,  that  those  with  whom  I have  la- 
bored so  long  that  common  service  in  a noble  cause  has 
created  between  them  and  myself  relations  of  personal 
friendship  unsurpassed  in  the  experience  of  political 
men,  will  indulge  me  in  a confident  belief  that  no  sense 
of  disappointment  will  be  allowed  by  them  to  hinder  or 
delay,  or  in  any  way  to  embarrass,  the  progress  of  that 
cause  to  the  consummation  which  is  demanded  by  a pa- 
triotic regard  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

“ I am,  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

“ Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

“ William  II.  Seward. 

"To  Messrs.  Charles  C.  Xott,  William  II.  Lull,  A.  J. 

Williamson , C.  S.  Spenar,  and  F.  W.  Shepherd— for 

the  Republican  Central  Committee." 


THE  JAPANESE  AT  THE  NAVY  YARD. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  arrived  at  the  navy-yard  about 
three  o'clock  p.m.  on  24:h,  in  company  with  two  of  tho 
Naval  Commission,  and  were  received  by  Captain  Bu- 
chanan, who  welcomed  them  in  a brief  and  felicitous 
manner.  The  chief  of  the  Embassy  feelingly  responded. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  yard  who  were  assiduous  in 
their  endeavors  to  please  the  distinguished  guests,  we  no- 
ticed Commander  William  M'lilair,  Lieutenant  William 
L.  Murray,  Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Simms,  Commander 
John  A.  Dahlgreen,  Lieutenant  II.  II.  Lewis,  Lieutenant 
Sommerville  Nicholson,  Lieutenant  William  Gwinn, 
Lieutenant  F.  Ramsey,  Purser  R.  T.  Allison,  and  Dr. 
James  Vansant. 

The  first  point  of  interest  visited  was  the  forging  de- 
partment, where  the  Embassy  were  astonished  at  behold- 
ing the  forging  of  a main  stem  of  a large  anchor.  From 
their  continuous  jargon  and  smilingfac.es  we  judged  they 
were  greatly  astonished,  and  more  than  delighted  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  establishment.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  steam  hnilerd.",  ji.Ti.u  i '.  a;  J were  evident- 
ly delighted  with  .*[>ji^l|^*<inei|fiwtined  for  tho 


steamer  Pensacola,  as  they  examined  it  minutely.  They 
next  proceeded  to  the  punching  establishment  of  the 
boiler  department.  The  mode  of  drilling  amused  them 
very  much.  They  appeared  loth  to  leave  this  establish- 
ment. The  machinery  department  was  next  visited. 
The  large  engine  intended  for  the  ship  Pensacola  excited 
their  wonderment  in  an  eminent  degree.  Leaving  this 
establishment  they  proceeded  to  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. The  brass  furnace  attached  to  the  establishment 
enlisted  their  undivided  attention.  The  manufacture  of 
the  percussion  caps  and  the  mode  of  filling  them,  to- 
gether with  the  making  of  the  Minle  riiie-balls,  and  the 
casting  of  a brass  howitzer,  and  the  process  of  finishing 
it  off.  elicited  from  them  encomiums  of  a character  high- 
ly flattering  to  American  enterprise.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner himself  was  deeply  interested  in  this  establish- 
ment, and  gave  unmistakable  evidences  of  his  delight, 
amazement,  and  appreciation  of  our  Yankee  way  of  doing 
up  things. 

The  laboratory  was  next  visited.  This  establishment 
attracted  considerable  attention.  For  their  benefit  a great 
deal  of  powder,  in  the  shape  of  signal  lights,  as  used  in 
the  navy,  was  exploded,  with  which  they  manifested  evi- 
dent delight. 

After  this  the  Embassadors  sat  for  their  photographs, 
in  the  open  air.  The  officers  of  the  yard,  together  with 
the  servants  of  the  Embassy,  and  the  reporters,  were  ar- 
ranged in  a group  behind.  The  entire  group  will  be  got- 
ten up  in  a handsome  style,  and  presented  to  them  before 
leaving  for  home. 

The.  exercise  of  the  celebrated  Dahlgreen  gun  and 
howitzer  was  to  them  highly  satisfactory.  The  baits,  as 
they  skimmed  along  the  river,  excited  largely  their  won- 
derment. The  shell  foundery,  and  the  blacksmith's  estab- 
lishment, and  the  casting  establishment,  were  each  visit- 
ed. At  the  latter  they  witnessed  the  casting  of  part  of 
the  machinery  intended  for  the  ship  Pensacola,  and  were 
delighted  therewith.  The  extending  of  an  immense 
chain  by  hydraulic  pressure  excited  greatly  their  curi- 
osity. 

ANOTHER  SLAVER  CAUGHT. 

Letters  from  Key  West  give  tho  particulars  of  the  ar- 
rival at  that  place,  on  the  12th  inst.,  of  the  United  States 
steamship  Wyandotte,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Fabitis 
Stanley,  having  in  tow  as  a prize  the  bark  William,  late 
of  Baltimore,  with  five  hundred  and  sixty  negroes  on 
board.  The  capture  was  made  off  the  Isle  of  Pines,  south 
side  of  Cuba,  just  as  prepaiations  were  being  made  for 
the  landing  and  enslavement  of  this  cargo  of  humanity. 
The  fortunate  negroes  were  to  have  been  landed  at  Key 
West  on  the  14th  inst. 

DEATH  OF  HON.  W.  C.  PRESTON. 

The  Hon.  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  died 
on  Wednesday  at  the  capital  of  that  State.  Mr.  Preston 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  December  27,  1794,  while  his 
father,  then  a member  from  Virginia,  was  attending  Con- 
gress in  that  city.  He  was,  on  his  maternal  side,  de- 
scended from  Patrick  Henry.  As  a student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
fluency  of  speech  and  readiness  in  debate.  Iu  1812  he 
graduated,  and,  returning  to  Richmond,  entered  the  office 
of  William  Wirt,  with  whom  lie  studied  law. 

From  1816  to  1819  lie  traveled  in  Europe,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  after  his  return  in  1821,  commencing 
the  practice  of  law  in  Virginia.  lie  removed  to  Colum- 
bia, Sou  tli  Carolina,  in  the  following  year,  where  he 
achieved  distinction  and  success  at  tho  bar.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  devotion  to  Free  Trade  and  State  Rights. 
In  1832  lie  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  nt  once  took  a high  posi- 
tion as  a debater.  lie  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate 
iu  1842,  and  returned  to  Ids  practice  in  South  Carolina. 

He  became  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  in 
1S45,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  1851,  when  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lived  in  retirement.  Mr.  Preston  was  a singularly  elo- 
quent man,  and  his  influence  over  a popular  assemblage 
was  truly  electrical.  In  private  life  he  was  gracefully 
natural,  amiable,  and  fascinating,  and  made  many  warm 
and  devoted  friends.  As  a rhetorician,  he  was  equaled 
by  few  aud  surpassed  by  none. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  has  gone  to  Washington.  He 
is  tho  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  bom  at  Neuilly 
in  1818,  and  received  the  baptismal  names  of  Francois- 
Ferdlnand-Philippe-Louis-Marie-D’Orleans.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Frcncli  navy,  and  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  taking  of  St,  Jean  d’Ulloa.  In 
1841  he  took  charge  of  tho  expedition  commissioned  to 
bring  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
I.,  commanding  the  frigate  Belle  Poule.  In  1843  he  mar- 
ried a Brazilian  princess.  In  1S43,  with  tho  rest  of  tho 
Orleans  family,  he  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  ho 
has  since  resided.  The  Prince  do  Joinville  lias  visited 
this  country  before  now.  While  his  father  was  king,  he 
crossed  the  ocean  and  took  a tour  through  the  United 
States,  being  honored  in  New  York  with  a grand  dinner 
tendered  him  hy  the  authorities  and  leading  citizens. 

A young  lady  of  Uniontown,  Kentucky,  having  read 
many  novels  and  written  a few  “novellettes" — so  the  local 
papers  say — formed  an  attachment  for  a young  gentle- 
man, which  was  not  appreciated  or  reciprocated.  She 
procured  a gun,  placed  the  tnuzzlo  against  her  head  and 
pulled  the  trigger  with  her  toe,  blowing  out  her  brains, 
and  killing  herself  instantly. 

Ex-President  Pierce  and  Iris  former  Secretary,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Webster,  were  in  town  on  Saturday.  The  Daily  News 
Bay 8 : “Both  are  looking  contented  and  convalescent — 
the  former  having  changed  his  appearance  a good  deal 
by  letting  his  full  1 eard  grow,  and  a very  grisly  crop  it 
is.  Mr.  Webster  is  smiling  and  urbane  as  usual— very 
impressive  in  his  delivery  of  remarks  eulogistic  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  very  sound,  as  wc  take  it,  on  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  Douglas  controversy.  Mr.  Pierce 
smiles  a little  more  than  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  smiling 
when  a tenant  of  the  White  House ; and  he  has  con- 
tracted, during  liis  long  residence  abroad,  that  peculiar 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  is  the  French  gentleman’s 
best  eloquence.  Whal  mischief,  if  any,  this  conjunction 
may  portend,  tho  future  must  be  left  to  develop.  Iu  tho 
mean  time,  and  before  the  conspiracy  is  discovered,  we 
congratulate  both  gentlemen  on  their  good  looks." 

A German,  named  Frederick  Staley,  residing  in  Roch- 
ester, recently  killed  himself  by  blowing  his  brains  out 
with  a pistol.  A woman  whom  he  loved,  but  from  whom 
he  differed  in  religion,  had  pertinaciously  refused  to  mar- 
ry him.  Hence  the  slaughter. 

The  Hon.  George  Ticknor  has  recently  presented  near- 
ly 2000  volumes  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  as  the 
foundation  for  a collection  of  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence, to  be  always  kept  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library, 
and  thus  available  to  every  visitor. 

Almira  Lewis  was,  on  Friday,  convicted  at  Rochester 
of  poisoning  the  family  of  a Mr.  Pettengill,  and  was,  on 
Saturday,  sentenced  to  be  confined  for  ten  years  in  the 
Prison  at  Sing  Sing. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

At  latest  dates  Lord  Malmesbury  had  obtained  from 
the  Ministry  an  explanation  of  tho  state  of  Central  Amer- 
ican diplomacy.  The  information  elicited  was  already 
current  here.  Mr.  Iluliburton  had  called  attention  to 
French  aggressions  in  Newfoundland,  declaring  that  the 
recent  fortifications  and  naval  stations  of  that  Power 
controlled  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lord  John 
Russell  said  the  subject  had  been  examined  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  who  discovered  no  infraction  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Spirited  correspond- 
ence had  passed  between  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell relative  to  the  course  of  these  statesmen  upon  the 
Reform  question. 

THE  PRIZE-FIGHT  TO  BE  RENEWED. 

Heenan  writes  as  follows:  “I  am  glad  to  say,  howev- 
er, that  through  tho  determination  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  I have 


got  a day  set  for  a new  battle,  but  I can  not  mention  it 
at  present,  as  it  would  come  back  here  in  time  to  inter- 
rupt the  meeting.  In  the  mean  time,  I think  I shall  go 
over  to  Ireland  to  train,  or  to  some  place,  at  any  rate, 
where  I shall  not  bo  harassed  as  I was  before.  They 
gave  me  a pretty  rough  time  of  it  with  their  warrants 
and  notices  to  quit,  and  I want  no  more  of  that  kind  of 
exercise.  I must  say,  however,  that  I have  but  little 
faitli  in  being  able  to  get  the  belt,  though  I have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  being  ablo  win  it  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  persons  who  were  willing  to  bet  100 
to  40  against  me  before  will  not  let  me  have  it  under  any 
circumstances;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Dowling,  who  allowed  me  so  much  favor  at  the  last  fight, 
is  looked  up  to  by  the  boxers  here  as  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  the  trophy  of  Old  England.  There  are  a hun- 
dred difficulties  in  tho  way,  and  the  fighting  part  is,  so 
far  as  I am  concerned,  the  least  one  of  all.  They  now 
say  that  the  Government  will  surely  interfere  to  prevent 
us  if  we  attempt  to  meet  again,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
they  threaten  to  prosecute  us  both  for  what  we  have  al- 
ready done.  Rather  tight  on  the  American  people  that ! 
as  the  boys  say  at  homo;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  a little  uneasy  that  they  may  keep  their  word.  Un- 
der this  state  of  things,  I shouldn't  much  wonder  now  to 
seo  Sayers  arrested  for  the  first  time;  and  if  that  course 
is  taken,  and  lie  is  bound  over  in  a heavy  sum,  I shall  he 
told  that  it  is  not  his  fault  he  enn  not  meet  me,  and  the 
stakes  will  be  drawn,  and  he  will  keep  the  belt,  for  his 
term  is  out  some  time  in  June,  To  become  Champion 
after  that  I should  have  to  wait  till  a new  belt  is  sub- 
scribed for,  and  then  1 would  have  to  fight  for  it  with 
plenty  of  the  100-to-40  fellows  around  to  help  me  to  win 
it.  However,  I shall  stick  to  my  point  as  long  as  I can, 
and  get  a new  meeting  out  of  Sayers  if  possible.  So,  if 
I do  not  bring  over  the  belt,  nobody  shall  say  that  I did 
not  take  every  fair  chance  to  get  it.  But  I must  hold 
up  here,  for  I have  now  written  the  longest  letter  almost 
that  I ever  wrote  in  niy  life. 

“ Please  give  my  regards  to  all  friends,  and  believe 
me.  Truly  yours, 

“ J.  C.  Heenan. 

“ P.S. — We  will  have  no  speculation  in  the  next  fight 
in  the  way  of  railroad  trains  or  three-guinea  tickets. 
There  will  be  merely  a party  of  twenty-five  a side,  sec- 
onds, principals,  spectators,  and  all  told,  and  then  I hope 
and  think  that  the  best  man  may  win.  J.  C.  H." 

A LETTER  FROM  TOM  SAYERS. 

The  following  letter  lias  appeared  in  the  London  Times: 

“Sir, — The  period  lias  arrived  when  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  thank  the  great  British  public  for  the  patronage 
they  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

“It  is  not  for  mo  to  pass  nny  remark  upon  my  late 
struggle,  when  the  New  World  was  pitted  against  the 
Old;  but  one  thing  I can  say  In  honesty,  that  I did  my 
heat  for  the  land  of  my  birth  and  dearest  affections.  I 
had  opposed  to  me  one  worthy  of  me,  and  whose  activ- 
ity, rapidity,  and  pluck,  it  was  no  small  task  to  en- 
counter. Sprung  from  our  own  race,  the  Americans  in- 
herit our  best  qualities,  and  rb  our  conflicts  with  them 
have,  in  the  process  of  time,  ended  in  peace,  so  may  ev- 
ery bitterness  engendered  by  the  late  struggle  for  the 
championship  puns  away  for  cverl  Upon  my  own  part, 
and  that  of  my  children,  I humbly  offer  to  you  my  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  I trust,  to  whatever  period  Provi- 
dence will  extend  my  life,  that  no  act  of  mine,  either  in 
private  or  in  public  life,  will  be  unworthy  of  one  who  has 
received  the  notice  of  the  Times  newspaper. 

“I  remain,  Sir,  etc., 

“ Tom  Sayees,  Champion  of  England. 

“ London,  Sunday,  May  6.” 

FRANCE. 

A BALL  AT  M.  FOULD’S. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “At  the  ball  of 
Minister  Fould,  who,  as  you  are  aware,  belongs  to  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  by  a peculiar  combination  of  ideas 
the  costumes  of  all  the  different  nations  of  the  world 
were  prevalent.  Tho  Emperor  remained  longer  than 
usual,  and  a rich  scene  occurred  by  his  being  taken  for 
one  of  my  German  friends,  who  wore  a domino  exactly 
like  his.  Engaging  in  conversation  with  a young  lady, 
a step-daughter  of  Prince  H , in  German,  which  lan- 

guage he  speaks  as  fluently  as  a Teuton,  Blie  supposed 
him  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  hers,  a young  German, 
with  whose  uncle  her  family  had  been  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms,  and  of  whom  she  had  kept  the  most  pleas- 
ant recollections.  When,  therefore,  after  a short  con- 
versation, the  domino  asked  her  the  rather  critical,  but 
on  such  occasions  not  at  all  unusual  question  : ‘ Schone 
Maske,  liebst  du  mein  aucli?’  (Do  you  love  me?)  she  re- 
plied without  hesitation : ‘I  do  not  know  you  well  enough, 
but  your  uncle  has  always  commanded  my  affections.’ 
‘ Uncle?’  tho  ‘nephew’  was  struck.  He  had  been  recog- 
nized, and  being  not  at  all  displeased,  took  off  liis  mask 
for  a moment,  thereby  frightening  the  young  lady  a good 
deal. 

THE  GREAT  BAL  MASQUE. 

“ For  several  weeks,  however,  every  body  was  on  tip- 
toe for  the  bal  masque  at  the  Hotel  d’AIbe,  which,  it  was 
said,  would  surpass  any  thing  heretofore  attempted.  The 
spacious  and  brilliantly-illuminated  salons  were  filled  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  about  an  hour  later  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  made  their  appearance,  both  wearing  dominos. 
The  Princess  Matliilde  appeared  in  the  costume  of  an 
Indian ; for  which  purpose,  report  says,  she  sat  for  three 
hours  to  au  artist  coloring  her  skin  to  suit  the  complex- 
ion of  your  savages  of  the  Far  West.  The  Princess 
Clotilde  (who,  by-the-way,  does  not  look  as  morose  as 
she  did  when  she  entered  Paris  since  the  acquisition  of 
Lombardy  and  the  Central  Italian  States  by  the  house  of 
Savoy)  was  dressed  as  a shepherdess  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  The  grand  feature  of  the  evening  was  a quadrille 
executed  by  sixteen  ladies  representing  the  four  elements 
— Fire,  Water,  Air,  and  Earth — four  being  dressed  alike, 
and  impersonating  one  of  the  elements.  Such  was  tho 
admiration  of  the  vast  throng  of  distinguished  spectators 
for  the  originality  of  conception,  richness  of  costumes, 
and  beauty  of  tho  leadingparticipators,  that  the  quadrille 
bad  to  be  repeated.  Prominent  among  the  ladies  of  tbe 
quadrille  were  the  Princess  Czartoriska,  daughter  of 
Queen  Christina;  the  Princess  de  Mettemicli,  the  Count- 
esses Walewski,  De  Morny,  and  Persigny,  the  Princess 
Swiskowska,  the  Countess  de  Pourtales,  the  Princess 
Obolenska,  and  many  others.  The  display  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  other  precious  stones  was  dazzling  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  ladies  representing  Fire  wore  diadems  of 
gold,  worked  to  represent  that  element;  their  hair  was 
powdered  red  and  interspersed  with  golden  flames.  Wa- 
ter was  impersonated  by  nymphs  with  diamonds  and 
pearls  glittering  like  dew-drops,  and  dresses  ornamented 
with  shells,  sea-weeds,  and  shrubs.  The  head-dresses  of 
the  ladies  personifying  Air  were  in  the  shape  of  wings, 
and  their  hair  powdered  with  silver;  and  Earth  was  rep- 
resented by  a horn  of  plenty  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
fruits. 

ITALY. 

GARIBALDI’S  EXPEDITION  TO  SICILY. 

Garibaldi’s  expedition  to  Sicily  engrosses  a large  Bliare 
of  public  attention.  A correspondent  of  the  Daily  Xeies 
describes  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  Genoa  on 
the  5th  of  May,  nt  midnight.  It  was  composed  of  2200 
volunteers.  Three  steamers  were  lying  in  the  offing,  to 
which  they  were  conveyed  in  detachments  from  various 
points  along  a range  of  lour  or  five  miles  of  coast.  The 
concentration  of  any  large  body  on  a given  spot  was 
avoided,  in  order  not  to  bring  additional  perplexity  on 
the  Government.  Nearly  6000  people  of  all  ranks  flock- 
ed to  the  beach  to  bid  tho  gallant  adventurer  “God  speed.” 
As  usual  with  Garibaldi  volunteers,  they  were  of  every 
grade  and  calling— nobles,  soldiers,  artists,  physicians, 
down  to  peasants  and  workmen.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  in  garrison  at  Genoa  has  been  so  roused  that  it 
was  necessary  to  confine  them  to  their  barracks  to  pre- 
vent their  deserting  in  order  to  enroll  themselves.  Gar- 
ibaldi had  sanguine  hopes  of  cutting  out  some  one  or  oth- 
er of  the  Neapolitan  frigates  which  were  on  the  watch 
for  his  appearance.  Medici,  Garibaldi’s  able  lieutenant, 
was  to  start  in  four  or  five  days  with  2000  more  volun- 
teers. 

The  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  well  provided  with 

arms,  ammunition,  uud  provisions,  and  with  twenty-four 
cannons. 


Garibaldi  is  said  to  liave  oxebanged  for  gold  3,000  000 
francs  in  notes  at  tbe  Bank  of  Genoa.  ’ 

EXPECTED  REINFORCEMENTS. 

The  Paris  I’atrie  of  the  12th  contains  news  from  Gen- 
oa to  the  lltli  instant,  stating  that  Colonel  Media,  the 
friend  of  Garibaldi,  was  forwarding  tbe  preparations  for 
a second  expedition,  of  which  the  Colonel  would  take  tho 
command,  and  for  taking  part  in  which  6000  volunteers 
have  already  been  enrolled.  All  the  anus  have  been 
purchased  of  the  manufacturers. 

Great  excitement  prevails  at  Genoa  and  Lombardy, 
from  which  quarters  almost  all  the  volunteers  have 
come;  but  it  is  asserted,  however,  that  tbe  energetic 
diplomaticians  will  ask  the  Government  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  the  second  expedition. 

The  Patrie  adds,  the  Neapolitan  Government  is  in  a 
condition  to  repel  all  attacks. 

The  Cpinione  Xationale  believes  General  Garibaldi 
would  disembark  at  Terracine,  on  the  frontier  between 
the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  Stutes.  Another  variation  in 
the  Bame  journal  affirms  Calabria  to  be  the  place  of  dis- 
embarkation. 

GARIBALpi’S  MANIFESTO. 

The  Turin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  of  May 
7.  sends  the  following  letter  and  proclamation  of  Gari- 
baldi : 

“ Genoa,  May  5,  1860. 

“ Mv  deae  Bebtani,— As  I am  once  more  about  to 
take  a share  in  the  events  which  are  to  decide  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country,  I leave  the  ensuing  directions  with 
you:  To  collect  all  the  means  you  may  obtain  to  aid  us 
in  our  enterprise  ; to  give  the  Italians  to  understand  that 
if  we  receive  proper  assistance  Italy  will  be  made  in  a 
short  time,  and  with  little  cost;  but  that  a few  barren 
subscriptions  will  not  acquit  them  of  their  duty;  that 
that  part  of  Italy  which  is  free  to-day  should  have,  not 
100,000,  but  500,000  men  under  arms — tho  latter  number 
being  by  no  means  out  of  proportion  witli  the  popula- 
tion ; that  it  is  a proportion  attained  even  by  States 
which  have  not  their  independence  to  secure  hy  con- 
quest. Let  Italy  have  such  an  army,  and  she  will  have 
no  need  of  foreign  masters,  sure  to  eat  her  up  piece- 
meal, under  the  pretense  of  freeing  her;  that  wher- 
ever there  are  Italians  fighting  against  their  oppressors, 
there  all  brave  men  should  be  Bent,  supplying  them  with 
means  for  the  journey;  that  the  Sicilian  insurrection 
should  be  aided,  not  iu  Sicily  alone,  but  wherever  her 
enemies  may  be  met.  I never  advised  this  Sicilian 
movement ; but  since  these  brethren  of  ours  are  fighting, 
I deemed  it  my  duty  to  go  to  their  rescue.  Our  war  cry 
will  always  be  ‘Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel  1’  I hope  even 
at  t his  juncture  the  Italian  banner  will  he  borne  out  un- 
scathed.  G.  Gabibaldl’’ 


PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 

The  evening  papers  publish  another  proclamation  of 
Garibaldi : 

“ Italian  Soldiees! — For  some  centuries  the  want  of 
concord  and  discipline  led  to  grievous  calamities  for  our 
country.  To-day  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  unanimity  which  breathes  through  the  whole  popula- 
tion, from  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  Our  discipline  leaves  yet 
something  for  us  to  wish,  although  both  of  discipline 
and  valor  you  gave  such  instances  as  may  enable  the  na- 
tion to  reorganize  itself,  and  appear  in  a compact  unity 
to  those  who  would  enslave  it. 

“Persevere  in  your  union,  Italian  youths!  ye  glorious 
remnants  of  the  battles  fought  for  your  country.  Re- 
member that  in  the  North  (Venetia)  we  have  still  ene- 
mies and  enslaved  brethren ; and  that  the  people  in  the 
South,  when  rid  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bourbon,  will  need 
your  well-organized  martial  example  to  prepare  for  great- 
er conflicts. 

“ In  the  name  of  the  reviving  country  I recommend, 
therefore,  the  youth  whose  presence  fills  the  ranks  of  our 
brave  army,  not  to  fall  away  from  those  ranks,  but  rath- 
er to  rally  closer  under  their  able  commanders,  and  that 
Victor,  whose  bravery  may  be  staggered  for  one  moment 
by  pusillanimous  advisers,  but  will  soon  resume  its  as- 
cendency, and,  taking  the  lead  once  more,  Bhow  the  way 
to  a certain  and  final  victory. 

“Giuseppe  Gabibaldl” 


A MANIFESTO  FROM  MAZZIKI. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  proclamation  address- 
ed by  Mazzini  to  the  Sicilians: 

“Sicilians!  When  I,  almost  thirty  years  ago,  in- 
scribed on  the  banner  of  Young  Italy  the  word  ‘ Unity’ 
— when  I said  that  a popular  insurrection  might  expel 
Austria  from  Lombardy,  and  overthrow  the  thrones  of 
the  despots  of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  practical  men 
laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of  impossible  dreams,  and 
declared  as  a Utopian  scheme  wliat  is  now  the  most  ar- 
dent wish  of  every  Italian— the  political  unity  of  that  pe- 
ninsula. 

“Facts  have  justified  my  assertions:  tho  revolutions 
of  1848  have  proved  that  not  a throne,  even  when  sup- 
ported by  foreign  bayonets,  could  stand  against  the  will 
of  the  people ; the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  It- 
aly during  the  last  twelve  months  clearly  show  that  unity 
will  be  no  longer  a dream,  hut  a reality,  when  the  peoplo 
who  still  groan  in  chainR  give  a strong  and  fresh  impulse 
to  events,  and  resume  a vigorous  initiative. 

“Sicilians!  Be  you  the  first;  show  that  you  have  not 
degenerated  since  the  days  of  your  ancestors.  Revolu- 
tion is  permanent  in  Sicily,  says  old  Europe.  Let  it  bo 
once  more  right,  and  let  this  time  be  the  last.  Let  insur- 
rection spread  from  one  end  to  another  of  your  island ; 
fight  like  heroes,  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
yon  will  be  victorious. 

“ The  Government  of  tho  Bourbons  having  been  brok- 
en down,  wo  will  proclaim  that  which  Central  Italy  has 
already  chosen,  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  Italian, 
that  of  the  brave  and  gallant  King.  Let  us  therefore  in- 
scribe on  our  banners  the  word  ‘Annexation.’ 

“Before  being  a Republican  I was  in  favor  of  unity, 
for  it  appeared  to  me  that  a republic  alone  could  lead  to 
it.  I was  mistaken.  Victor  Emanuel  made  Italy  pro- 
gress toward  that  object;  he  will  lead  her  to  it  if  tho 
people  will  assist  him.  I thus  sacrifice  old  ideas  to  old 
principle ; and  with  you,  Sicilians,  and  all  the  other  peo- 
ple of  the  Italian  peninsula,  who  will  henceforth  form 
only  one  nation  with  you,  I cry,  ‘ Long  live  Victor  Eman- 
uel, King  of  Italy  1’ 

“ Sicilians,  the  hour  has  struck  I In  the  nnme  of  Italy, 
to  arms  1 Joseph  Mazzini.” 

THE  POPE  AND  HIS  ARMY. 


A Roman  correspondent  writes:  “ The  Pope  gets  some 
applause  for  his  worldly  wisdom  by  employing  an  army. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  the  position  of  the  traveler 
‘out  West'  who  claimed  exemption  from  a hotel  bill  on 
the  ground  that  lie  was  a clergyman.  In  the  time  he 
had  been  in  the  house  lie  had  not  offered  up  a prayer  or 
even  said  grace  at  table.  Bardolph  said  he  admitted  the 
principle  that  preachers  6liould  not  be  charged,  but  they 
should  make  their  profession  manifest  in  works  of  piety. 
Said  lie,  ‘You  came  here  like  a sinner,  you  ate  like  a 
sinner,  you  drank  like  a sinner,  you  slept  like  a sinner, 
and  now,  by  Heaven,  you  shall  pay  like  a sinner.’  The 
Pope  taxed  his  people  Fke  a tyrant,  oppressed  them  like 
a tyrant,  fought  and  killed  them  by  foreign  bayonets  like 
a tyrant,  and  now  he  gets  tyrants’  compensation — n suc- 
cessful revolt  and  fightiqg  in  return.  So  he  very  wisely 
concludes  he  will  sink  the  cassock  and  cowl  and  put  on 
the  helmet  nnd  sword.  I hear  that  at  least.  500  Irishmen 
have  lately  concluded  to  pay  a visit  to  Rome,  and  rumor 
says  they  have  had  their  expenses  paid.  Of  course  no 
one  supposes  they  go  there  for  any  lighting  purposes! 
Still  it  is  barely  possible  they  do. 


MEXICO. 


miramon  deposed. 

Late  advices  received  from  Mexico  announce  that  Zu- 
Ioaga  had  attempted  to  regain  his  former  place  at  the 
head  of  Government  by  issuing  a proclamation  declaring 
Miramon  to  be  deposed  nnd  himself  to  be  the  legitimate 
President.  With  wliat  support,  military  or  otherwise, 
this  pronunciamento  is  hacked  we  are  unadvised.  Mira- 
mou  is  said  to  ho  in  a sorry  way,  having  met  with  seri- 
ous reverses  and  been  obliged  to  ex“-er‘  further  forced 
oans  frem  !'.<•  f.  ',  : '...its.  General  Uraga,  ad- 

vancing towa.rd.the  capital  at  the  head  of  6000  Liberals, 
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THE  AFRICANS  OF  THE  SLAVE  BARK  “WILDFIRE. 


{From  our  own  Correspondent.] 


THE  SLAVE  DECK  OF  THE  BARK  “WILDFIRE,”  BROUGHT  INTO  KEY  WEST  ON  APRIL  30,  18G0.— [From  a Daguerreotype.] 


Key  West,  Florida,  May  20,  I860. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April  last,  the 
United  States  steamer  Mohawk,  Lieutenant  Craven 
commanding,  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  this 
place,  having  in  tow  a bark  of  the  burden  of  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  supposed  to  be  the 
bark  Wildfire,  lately  owned  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  bark  had  on  board  five  hundred  and 
ten  native  Africans,  taken  on  board  in  the  River 
Congo,  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
She  had  been  captured  a few  days  previously  by 
Lieutenant  Craven  within  sight  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Cuba,  as  an  American  vessel  employed  in 
violating  our  laws  against  the  slave-trade.  She 
had  left  the  Congo  River  thirty-six  days  before  her 
capture. 

Soon  after  the  bark  was  anchored  we  repaired  on 
board,  and  on  passing  over  the  side  saw,  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
native  Africans,  in  a state  of  entire  nudity,  in  a 
sitting  or  squatting  posture,  the  most  of  them  hav- 
ing their  knees  clevatedtab  as  to  .form  £ resting- 


place  for  their  heads  and  arms.  They  sat  very  close 
together,  mostly  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  forward 
and  aft,  leaving  a narrow  open  space  along  the  line 
of  the  centre  for  the  crew  of  the  vessel  to  pass  to 
and  fro.  About  lift}'  of  them  were  full-grown  young 
men,  and  about  four  hundred  were  boys  aged  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years.  It  is  said  by  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  slave-trade  and  who  saw  them, 
that  they  were  generally  in  a very  good  condition 
of  health  and  flesh,  as  compared  with  other  similar 
cargoes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been 
so  much  crowded  together  on  board  as  is  common 
in  slave  voyages,  and  had  been  better  fed  than 
usual.  It  is  said  that  the  bark  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing, and  w’as  prepared  to  carry,  one  thousand,  but 
not  being  able  without  inconvenient  delay  to  pro- 
cure so  many,  she  sailed  with  six  hundred.  Ninety 
and  upward  had  died  on  the  voyage.  But  this  is 
considered  as  comparatively  a small  loss,  showing 
that  they  had  been  better  cared  for  than  usual. 
Ten  more  have  died  since  their  arrival,  and  there 
are  about  forty  more  sick  in  the  hospital.  We  saw 
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sistants  some  little  time,  and  no  small  efforts,  to 
give  the  Africans  to  understand  that  they  were 
free  to  move  about,  to  go  out  and  come  in  at  will. 
They  learned  this  in  the  course  of  a few  hours, 
however,  and  general  merriment  and  hilarity  pre- 
vailed. We  visited  them  in  the  afternoon,  and 
have  done  so  several  times  since ; aud  we  confess 
that  we  have  been  struck,  as  many  others  have 
been,  with  the  expression  of  intelligence  displayed 
in  their  faces,  the  beauty  of  their  physical  conform- 
ation, and  the  beauty  of  their  teeth.  Wo  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  the  civilized  negroes  of 
our  own  country  were  superior,  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence and  physical  development,  to  the  native  Af- 
ricans; but  judging  only  by  the  eye,  we  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  any  where  in  our  own 
country,  four  hundred  finer  and  liandsomer-look- 
ing  boys  aud  girls  than  these  are.  To  be  sure  you 
often  saw  the  elongated  occiput,  the  protruded 
jaws,  and  the  receding  forehead ; but  you  also 
often  saw  a head  as  round,  with  features  as  regu- 
lar as  any  European’s,  except  the  universal  flat 
noses.  Little  “ Jack”  has  a head  as  round  as  an 
apple. 

A number  of  these  negroes — perhaps  twelve  or 
fifteen  in  all — have  been  more  or  less  at  and  about 
Loando,  a Portuguese  town  on  the  coast,  and  have 
learned  to  speak  a little  Portuguese.  Through  an 
interpreter  we  learned  from  them  that  some  four  or 
five — perhaps  more,  but  probably  not  many — had 
been  baptized  at  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
station  at  Loando.  Francisco,  a young  man,  says 
he  was  baptized  by  a Franciscan  friar  in  Loando ; 
that  he  was  a slave  in  Africa,  and  does  not  wish  to 
return  there,  lie  says  he  had  rather  be  a slave  to 
the  white  man  in  this  country.  Salvador,  a bright- 
looking,  smart  lad,  has  been  baptized.  Constantia 
says  she  was  baptized  in  Loando.  She  does  not 
remember  her  father ; she  was  stolen  away  when 
she  was  young,  aud  was  sold  by  her  brother.  An- 


THE  ONLY  BABY  AMONG  THE  AFRICANS.— [Dag  ckrreotyped.] 


THE  PRINCESS  MADIA.— [From  a Daguerreotype.] 


tonia  and  Amelia  are  both  fine-looking  young  women,  aged 
about  twenty,  and  were  both  baptized  at  Loando.  Madia,  a' 
pagan,  unbaptized,  aged  about  twenty,  has  obtained  among  tho 
white  people  here  who  have  visited  the  quarters  the  name  of 
“ The  Princess,”  on  account  of  her  fine  personal  appearance  and 
tho  deference  that  seemed  to  be  paid  to  her  by  some  of  her  com- 
panions. The  persons  we  have  here  mentioned,  including  some 
eight  or  ten  others,  evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  same  tribe 
that  the  rest  do.  Indeed  the  whole  number  is  evidently  taken 
from  different  tribes  living  in  tho  interior  of  Africa,  but  the 
greater  number  are  “ Congos.”  The  women  we  have  named 
have  cut  or  shaved  the  hair  off  the  back  part  of  their  head,  from 
a point  on  the  crown  to  the  back  part  of  either  car.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  their  tribe.  None  of  the  other  women  are  thus  shorn. 
Many  of  the  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  have  filed  their  front 
teeth — some  by  sharpening  them  to  a point,  and  others  by  cut- 
ting down  the  two  upper  front  teeth.  The  persons  above  named 
have  their  teeth  in  a natural  state.  Perhaps  fifty  in  all  arc 
tattooed  more  or  less. 

Travelers  describe  the  natives  of  Congo  as  being  small  of 
stature,  cheerful,  good-humored,  unreflecting,  and  possessed  of 
little  energy  either  of  mind  or  body.  Negro  indolence  is  car- 
ried with  them  to  the  utmost  excess.  The  little  cultivation  that 
exists,  entirely  carried  on  by  the  females,  is  nearly  limited  to 
the  manioc  root,  which  they  are  not  very  skillful  in  preparing. 
Their  houses  are  put  together  of  mats  made  from  the  fibre  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  their  clothes  and  bedding  consist  merely  of 
matted  grass. 


girls  aud  women  gowns.  Six  or  eight  were  very  sick ; the  oth- 
ers did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  immediate  danger  of  dying.  Wo 
were  very  much  amused  by  a young  lad  about  fifteen  years  old, 
not  much  sick,  who  had  got  on,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  a whole  shirt,  and  who  seemed  to  bo  delighted  with  ev- 
ery body  and  every  thing  he  saw.  He  evidently  thought  the 
speech  of  the  whito  man  was  very  funny.  When  a few  words 
were  spoken  to  him  he  immediately  repeated  them  with  great 
glee.  Pointing  to  Dr.  Skrine,  we  said  “Doctor.”  He  said 
“Doctor.”  And  then  pointing  to  Dr.  Whitehurst,  we  said 
“Doctor  too.”  He  said  “Doctor  too.”  The  doctors  had  se- 
lected from  the  bark  a woman  about  twenty-four  years  of  age 
to  assist  the  nurse  in  taking  care  of  the  sick.  She  had  been 
dressed  in  a clean  calico  frock,  and  looked  very  respectably. 
About  sundown  they  all  lay  down  for  the  night  upon  a camp- 
bed,  and  were  covered  over  with  blankets.  And  now  a scene 
took  place  which  interested  us  very  much,  but  which  we  did 
not  understand  and  can  not  explain.  The  woman  standing  up 
slapped  her  hands  together  once  or  twice,  and  as  soon  as  all 
were  silent  she  commenced  a sort  of  recitation,  song,  or  prayer, 
in  tone  and  manner  much  like  a chanting  of  the  Litany  in  Cath- 
olic churches,  and  every  few  moments  the  voices  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen others  were  heard  in  the  same  tone,  as  if  responding.  This 
exercise  continued  about  a minute.  Now  what  could  this  be  ? 
It  looked  and  sounded  to  us  very  much  like  Christians  chanting 
together  an  evening  prayer  on  retiring  to  rest.  And  yet  wo 
feel  quite  assured  that  none  of  these  persons  had  ever  heard  of 
Christ,  or  had  learned  Christian  practices,  or  possessed  much,  if 
any,  knowledge  of  God  as  a Creator  or  Preserver  of  the  world. 
We  suspect  that  it  was  not  understood  by  them  as  a religious 
exercise  at  all,  but  as  something  which  they  had  been  trained 
to  go  through  at  the  barracoonsln  Africa  or  on  board  the  ship. 

In  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  bark  the  Marshal  had 
completed  a large,  airy  building  at  Whitehead’s  Point,  a little 
out  of  the  town,  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  these 
people ; and  after  getting  them  clad  as  well  as  he  could  in  so 
short  a time,  they  were  all  landed  on  the  fort  wharf,  and  car- 
ried in  carts  to  their  quarters.  On  arriving  there  they  all  ar- 
ranged themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  building,  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  on  the  decks  of  the  vessel,  and  squatted 
down  in  the  same  manner.  It  took  the  Marshal  and  his  as- 


The  President,  on  receiving  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Wild- 
fire, sent  a special  message  to,.  Congress  on  the  subject,  from 
which  we  give  an  extract  below.  Tho  subsequent  capturo  of 
another  slave  ship  with  more  Africans  will  probably  lead  to 
some  enactment  on  the  subject.  The  President  says : 

“The  expenditure  for  the  Africans  captured  on  board  the  Wildfire 
will  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  may  consider- 
ably exceed  that  sum.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  Congress  to 
limit  the  amount  appropriated  to  tho  case  of  tho  Wildfire.  It  is  prob- 
able, judging  from  the  increased  activity  of  tho  slave-trade  and  tho 
vigilance  of  our  cruisers,  that  several  similar  captures  may  be  made  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  An  appropriation  ought,  therefore,  to  bo 
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granted  large  enough  to  cover  such  contingencies.  The 
period  has  arrived  when  it  is  indispensable  to  provide 
some  specific  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  the  Execu- 
tive on  this  subject.  With  this  view,  I would  suggest 
that  Congress  might  authorize  the  President  to  enter 
into  a general  agreement  with  the  Colonization  Society, 
binding  them  to  receive,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  our 
agent  there,  all  the  captured  Africans  which  may  be  de- 
livered to  him,  and  to  maintain  them  for  a limited  period, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  combine  human- 
ity toward  thc6e  unfortunates  with  a just  economy,  lliis 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  a new  bargain 
with  every  new  capture,  and  would  prevent  delay  and 
avoid  expense  in  the  disposition  of  the  captured.  The 
law  might  then  provide  that,  in  all  cases  where  this  may 
be  practicable,  the  captor  should  carry  the  negroes  direct- 
ly to  Africa,  and  deliver  them  to  the  American  agent 
there,  afterward  bringing  the  captured  vcBselto  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  adjudication. 

“The  capturing  officer,  in  case  ho  should  bring  his 
prize  directly  to  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  required 
to  land  the  negroes  in  some  one  or  more  ports  to  be  des- 
ignated by  Congress,  where  the  prevailing  health  through- 
out the  year  is  good.  At  those  ports  cheap  but  perma- 
nent accommodations  might  be  provided  for  the  negroes 
until  they  could  be  sent  away,  without  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  such  accommodations  at  every  port 
where  the  capturing  officer  may  think  proper  to  enter. 
On  the  present  occasion  these  negroes  have  been  brought 
to  Key  West;  and,  according  to  the  estimate  presented 
by  the  Marshal  of  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  cost  of  providing  tem- 
porary quarters  for  them  will  he  $2500,  and  the  aggre- 
gate expenses  for  the  single  month  of  May  will  amount 
to  $12,000.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  worst  evil. 
Within  a few  weeks  the  yellow  fever  will  most  probably 
prevail  at  Key  West ; and  lienee  the  Marshal  urges  their 
removal  from  their  present  quarters  at  an  early  day, 
which  must  be  done  in  any  event  as  soon  as  practicable. 
For  these  reasons  I earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  Congress." 


Uncommercial  traveler. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I have  lately  met 
with,  in  a vagabond  course  of  shy  metropolitan 
neighborhoods  and  small  shops,  is  "the  fancy  of  an 
humble  artist,  as  exemplified  in  two  portraits  repre- 
senting Mr.  Thomas  Sayers,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Mr.  John  Ileenan,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  illustrious  men  are  highly  colored,  in  fight- 
ing trim,  and  fighting  attitude.  To  suggest  the 
pastoral  and  meditative  nature  of  their  peaceful 
calling,  Mr.  Heenan  is  represented  on  emerald 
sward,  with  primroses  and  other  modest  flowers 
springing  np  under  the  heels  of  his  half-boots; 
while  Mr.  Sayers  is  impelled  to  the  administration 
of  his  favorite  blow,  the  Auctioneer,  by  the  silent 
eloquence  of  a village  church.  The  humble  homes 
of  England,  with  their  domestic  virtues  and  honey- 
suckle porches,  urge  both  heroes  to  go  in  and  win ; 
and  the  lark  and  other  singing-birds  are  observable 
in  the  upper  air,  ecstatically  caroling  their  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  a fight.  On  the  whole,  the  associa- 
tions entwined  with  the  pugilistic  art  by  this  artist 
are  much  in  the  manner  of  Izaalc  Walton. 

But  it  is  with  the  lower  animals  of  back  streets 
and  by-ways  that  my  present  purpose  rests.  For 
human  notes  we  may  return  to  such  neighborhoods 
when  leisure  and  inclination  serve. 

Nothing  in  shy  neighborhoods  perplexes  my 
mind  more  than  the  bad  company  birds  keep. 

Foreign  birds  often  get  into  good  society,  but 
British  birds  are  inseparable  from  low  associates. 

There  is  a whole  street  of  them  in  St.  Giles’s ; and 
I always  find  them  in  poor  and  immoral  neigh- 
borhoods, convenient  to  the  public-house  and  tho 
pawnbroker’s.  They  seem  to  lead  people  into 
drinking,  and  even  the  man  who  makes  their  cages 
usuallv  gets  into  a chronic  state  of  black  eye. 

Why  is  this  ? Also  they  will  do  things  for  people 
in  short-skirted  velveteen  coats  with  bone  buttons, 
or  in  sleeved  waistcoats  and  fur  caps,  which  they 
can  not  be  persuaded  by  the  respectable  orders  of 
society  to  undertake.  In  a dirty  court  in  Spital- 
fields,  once,  I found  a goldfinch  drawing  his  own 
water,  and  drawing  as  much  of  it  as  if  he  were  in 
a consuming  fever.  That  goldfinch  lived  at  a bird- 
shop,  and  offered  in  writing  to  barter  himself 
against  old  clothes,  empty  bottles,  or  even  kitchen- 
stuff.  Surely  a low  thing  and  a depraved  taste  in 
any  finch!  I bought  that  goldfinch  for  money. 

He  was  sent  home  and  hung  upon  a nail  over 
against  my  table.  He  lived  outside  a counterfeit 
dwelling-house,  supposed  (as  I argued)  to  be  a 
dyer’s ; otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
account  for  his  perch  sticking  out  of  the  garret  win- 
dow. From  the  time  of  his  appearance  in  my 
room,  either  he  left  off  being  thirsty — which  was 
not  in  the  bond — or  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  hear  his  little  bucket  drop  back  into  his  well 
when  he  let  it  go : a shock  which  in  the  best  of 
times  had  made  him  tremble.  He  drew  no  water 
but  by  stealth  and  under  the  cloak  of  night.  After 
an  interval  of  futile  and  at  length  hopeless  expect- 
ation, the  merchant  who  had  educated  him  was 
appealed  to.  The  merchant  was  a bow-legged 
character,  with  a flat  and  cushiony  nose,  like  the 
last  new  strawberry.  He  wore  a fur  cap  and 
shorts,  and  was  of  the  velveteen  race,  velveteeny. 

He  sent  word  that  he  would  “look  round.”  lie 
looked  round,  appeared  in  the  door-way  of  the 
room,  and  slightly  cocked  up  his  evil  eye  at  the 
goldfinch.  Instantly  a raging  thirst  beset  that 
bird ; when  it  was  appeased,  he  still  drew  several 
unnecessary  buckets  of  water;  and  finally  leaped 
about  his  perch  and  sharpened  his  bill  as  if  he  had 
been  to  the  nearest  wine-vaults  and  got  drunk. 

Donkeys  again.  I know  shy  neighborhoods 
where  the  Donkey  goes  in  at  the  street  door,  and 
appears  to  live  up  stairs,  for  I have  examined  the 
back  yard  from  over  the  palings,  and  have  been 
unable  to  make  him  out.  Gentility,  nobility,  roy- 
alty, would  appeal  to  that  donkey  in  vain  to  do 
what  he  does  for  a costermonger.  Feed  him  with 
oats  at  the  highest  frO?  {fr^yprince  and 
princess  in  a pair  of  panniers  on.  his  tack,  adjust  i aow ; 
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his  delicate  trappings  to  a nicety,  take  him  to  the 
softest  slopes  at  Windsor,  and  try  what  pace  you  can 
get  out  of  him.  Then  starve  him,  harness  him  any- 
how to  a truck  with  a flat  tray  on  it,  and  see  him 
bowl  from  Whitechapel  to  Bayswater.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  particular  private  understanding  be- 
tween birds  and  donkeys  in  a state  of  nature ; but  in 
the  shy  neighborhood  state  you  shall  see  them  al- 
ways in  the  same  bands,  and  always  developing 
their  very  best  energies  for  the  very  worst  company. 
I have  known  a donkey — by  sight ; we  were  not  on 
speaking  terms — who  lived  over  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  London  Bridge,  among  the  fastnesses  of  Jacob’s 
Island  and  Dockhead.  It  was  the  habit  of  that 
animal,  when  his  services  were  not  in  immediate 
requisition,  to  go  out  alone,  idling.  I have  met 
him,  a mile  from  his  place  of  residence,  loitering 
about  the  streets;  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance at  such  times  was  most  degraded.  He 
was  attached  to  the  establishment  of  an  elderly  lady 
who  sold  periwinkles,  and  he  used  to  stand  on 
Saturday  nights  with  a cartful  of  those  delicacies 
outside  a gin-shop,  pricking  up  his  ears  when  a 
customer  came  to  the  cart,  and  too  evidently  deriv- 
ing satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  they  got 
bad  measure.  His  mistress  was  sometimes  over- 
taken by  inebriety.  The  last  time  I ever  saw 
him  (about  five  years  ago)  he  was  in  circumstances 
of  difficulty,  caused  by  this  failing.  Having  been 
left  along  with  the  cart  of  periwinkles,  and  forgot- 
ten, he  went  off  idling.  He  prowled  among  his 
usual  low  haunts  for  some  time,  gratifying  his  de- 
praved taste,  until,  not  taking  the  cart  into  his 
calculations,  he  endeavored  to  turn  up  a narrow 
alley,  and  became  greatly  involved.  He  was  taken 
into  custody  by  the  police,  and  the  Green  Yard 
of  the  district  being  near  at  hand,  was  backed  into 
that  place  of  durance.  At  that  crisis  I encounter- 
ed him  ; the  stubborn  sense  he  evinced  of  being — 
not  io  compromise  the  expression — a blackguard, 
I never  saw  exceeded  in  the  human  subject.  A 
flaring  candle  in  a paper  shade,  stuck  in  among 
his  periwinkles,  showed  him,  with  his  ragged  har- 
ness broken  and  his  cart  extensively  shattered, 
twitching  his  mouth  and  shaking  his  hanging 
head,  a picture  of  disgrace  and  obduracy.  I have 
seen  boys  being  taken  to  station-houses  who  were 
as  like  him  as  his  own  brother. 

The  dogs  of  shy  neighborhoods  I observe  to  avoid 
play,  and  to  be  conscious  of  poverty.  They  avoid 
work  too,  if  they  can,  of  course ; that  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  all  animals.  I have  the  pleasure  to  know 
a dog  in  a back  street  in  the  neigh borhood  of  Wal- 
worth, who  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  minor  drama,  and  who  takes  his  portrait  with 
him  when  he  makes  an  engagement  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  play-bill.  His  portrait  (which  is 
not  at  all  like  him)  represents  him  in  the  act  of 
dragging  to  the  earth  a recreant  Indian,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  tomahawked,  or  essayed  to  toma- 
hawk, a British  officer.  The  design  is  pure  poe- 
try, for  there  is  no  such  Indian  iu  the  piece  and 
no  such  incident.  He  is  a dog  of  the  Newfound- 
land breed,  for  whose  honesty  I would  be  bail  to 
anj*  amount,  but  whose  intellectual  qualities  in 
association  with  the  dramatic  fiction  I can  not 
rate  high.  Indeed,  he  is  too  honest  for  the  pro- 
fession he  has  entered.  Being  at  a town  in  York- 
shire last  summer,  and  seeing  him  posted  in  the 
bill  of  the  night,  I attended  the  performance.  His 
first  scene  was  eminently  successful ; but,  as  it  oc- 
cupied a second  in  its  representation  (and  five  lines 
in  the  bill),  it  scarcely  afforded  ground  for  a cool 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  his  powers.  He  had 
merely  to  bark,  run  on,  and  jump  through  an  inn 
window  after  a comic  fugitive.  The  next  scene 
of  importance  to  the  fable  was  a little  marred  in 
its  interest  by  his  overanxiety : forasmuch  as 
while  his  master  (a  belated  soldier  in  a den  of 
robbers  on  a tempestuous  night)  was  feelingly  la- 
menting the  absence  of  his  faithful  dog,  and  lay- 
ing great  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  was  thirty 
leagues  away,  the  faithful  dog  was  barking  furi- 
ously in  the  prompter’s  box,  and  clearly  choking 
himself  against  his  collar.  But  it  was  in  his  great- 
est scene  of  all  that  his  honesty  got  the  better  of 
him.  He  had  to  enter  a dense  and  trackless  forest 
on  the  trail  of  the  murderer,  and  there  to  fly  at  the 
murderer  when  he  found  him  resting  at  the  foot  of 
a tree,  with  his  victim  bound  ready  for  slaughter. 
It  was  a hot  night,  and  he  came  into  the  forest 
from  an  altogether  unexpected  direction,  in  the 
sweetest  temper,  at  a very  deliberate  trot,  not  in 
the  least  excited;  trotted  to  the  foot-lights  with 
his  tongue  out ; and  there  sat  down,  panting,  and 
amiably  surveying  the  audience,  with  his  tail  beat- 
ing on  the  boards,  like  a Dutch  clock.  Meanwhile 
the  murderer,  impatient  to  receive  his  doom,  was 
audibly  calling  to  him,  “Co-o-ome  here!"  while 
the  victim,  struggling  with  his  bonds,  assailed  him 
with  the  most  injurious  expressions.  It  happened 
through  these  means  that  when  he  was,  in  course 
of  time,  persuaded  to  trot  up  and  rend  the  murderer 
limb  from  limb,  he  made  it  (for  dramatic  purposes) 
a little  too  obvious  that  he  worked  out  that  awful 
retribution  by  licking  butter  off  liis  blood-stained 
hands. 

In  a shy  street  behind  Long-acre  two  honest 
dogs  live  who  perform  in  Punch’s  shows.  I may 
venture  to  say  that  I am  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
both,  and  that  I never  saw  either  guilty  of  the 
falsehood  of  failing  to  look  down  at  the  man  inside 
the  show  during  the  whole  performance.  The  dif- 
ficulty other  dogs  have  in  satisfying  their  minds 
about  these  dogs,  appears  to  he  never  overcome  by 
time.  The  same  dogs  must  encounter  them  over 
and  over  again,  as  they  trudge  along  in  their  off- 
minutes  behind  the  legs  of  the  show  and  beside  the 
drum  ; but  all  dogs  seem  to  suspect  their  frills  and 
jackets,  and  to  sniff  at  them  as  if  they  thought 
those  articles  of  personal  adornment  an  eruption — 
a something  in  the  nature  of  mange,  perhaps. 
From  this  Covent  Garden  window'  of  mine  I no- 
ticed a country  dog,  only  the  other  day,  who  had 
come  up  to  Covent  Garden  Market  under  a cart, 
and  had  broken  his  cord,  an  end  of  which  he  still 
trailed  along  with  him.  Ho  loitered  about  the 
corners  of  the  four  streets  commanded  by  mv  win- 
dow ; and  bad  London  dogs  came  up,  and  told  him 


lies  that  he  didn’t  believe;  and  worse  London 
dogs  came  up,  and  made  proposals  to  him  to  go 
and  steal  in  the  market,  which  his  principles  reject- 
ed; and  the  ways  of  the  town  confused  him,  and 
he  crept  aside  and  lay  down  in  a door-wav.  He 
had  scarcely  got  a wink  of  sleep  when  up  comes 
Punch  with  Toby.  He  was  darting  to  Toby  for 
consolation  and  advice,  when  he  saw  the  frill*  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  appalled. 
The  show  was  pitched,  Toby  retired  behind  the 
draper}',  the  audience  formed,  the  drum  and  pipes 
struck  up.  My  country  dog  remained  immovable, 
intently  staring  at  these  strange  appearances,  un- 
til Toby  opened  the  drama  by  appearing  on  his 
ledge,  and  to  him  entered  Punch,  who  put  a tobac- 
co-pipe into  Toby’s  mouth.  At  this  spectacle  the 
country  dog  threw  up  his  head,  gave  one  terrible 
howl,  and  fled  due  west. 

We  talk  of  men  keeping  dogs,  but  we  might  oft- 
en talk  more  expressively  of  dogs  keeping  men.  I 
know  a bull-dog  in  a shy  corner  of  Hammersmith 
who  keeps  a man.  He  keeps  him  up  a yard,  and 
makes  him  go  to  public-houses  and  lay  wagers  on 
him,  and  obliges  him  to  lean  against  posts  and 
look  at  him,  and  forces  him  to  neglect  work  for 
him,  and  keeps  him  under  rigid  coercion.  I once 
knew  a fancy  terrier  that  kept  a gentleman — a 
gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Oxford, 
too.  The  dog  kept  the  gentleman  entirely  for  his 
glorification,  and  the  gentleman  never  talked  about 
any  tiling  but  the  terrier.  This,  however,  was  not 
in  a shy  neighborhood,  and  is  a digression,  conse- 
quentl}'. 

There  arc  a great  many  dogs  in  shy  neighbor- 
hoods who  keep  hoys.  I have  my  eye  on  a mon- 
grel in  Somers  Town  who  keeps  three  boys.  He 
feigns  that  he  can  bring  down  sparrows,  and  un- 
burrow rats  (he  can  do  neither),  and  he  takes  the 
boys  out  on  sporting  pretenses  into  all  sorts  of 
suburban  fields.  He  has  likewise  made  them  be- 
lieve that  he  possesses  some  mysterious  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  fishing,  and  they  consider  themselves 
incompletely  equipped  for  the  Hampstead  Ponds, 
with  a pickle-jar  and  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  un- 
less he  is  with  them  and  barking  tremendously. 
There  is  a dog  residing  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark who  keeps  a blind  man.  He  may  be  seen, 
most  days,  in  Oxford  Street,  hauling  the  blind 
man  away  on  expeditions  wholly  uncontemplated 
by,  and  unintelligible  to,  the  man;  wholly  of  the 
dog’s  conception  and  execution.  Contrariwise, 
when  the  man  has  projects,  the  dog  will  sit  down  in 
a crowded  thoroughfare  and  meditate.  I saw  him 
yesterday,  wearing  the  money-tray  like  an  easy 
collar  instead  of  offering  it  to  the  public,  taking 
the  man  against  his  will,  on  the  invitation  of  a 
disreputable  cur,  apparently  to  visit  a dog  at  Har- 
row— lie  was  so  intent  on  that  direction.  The 
north  wall  of  Burlington  House  Gardens,  between 
the  Arcade  and  the  Albany,  offers  a shy  spot  for 
appointments  among  blind  men  at  about  two  or 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  sit  (very  un- 
comfortably) on  a sloping  board  there,  and  com- 
pare notes.  Their  dogs  may  alwaj’S  be  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  openly  disparaging  the  men  they 
keep,  to  one  another,  and  settling  where  they  shall 
respectively  take  their  men  when  they  begin  to 
move  again.  At  a small  butcher’s,  in  a shy 
neighborhood  (there  is  no  reason  for  suppressing 
the  name ; it  is  by  Notting  Hill,  and  gives  upon 
tho  district  called  tho  Potteries),  I know  a shaggy 
black  and  white  dog  who  keeps  a drover.  He  is  a 
dog  of  an  easy  disposition,  and  too  frequently  al- 
lows this  drover  to  get  drunk.  On  these  occa- 
sions it  is  the  dog’s  custom  to  sit  outside  the  pub- 
lic-house, keeping  his  eye  on  a few  sheep,  and 
thinking.  I have  seen  him  with  six  sheep,  plain- 
ly casting-up  in  his  mind  how  many  he  began  with 
when  he  left  the  market,  and  at  what  places  he  has 
left  the  rest.  I have  seen  him  perplexed  by  not 
being  able  to  account  to  himself  for  certain  par- 
ticular sheep.  A light  has  gradually  broken  on 
him,  he  has  remembered  at  what  butcher’s  ho  left 
them,  and,  in  a burst  of  grave  satisfaction,  has 
caught  a fly  off  his  nose,  and  shown  himself  much 
relieved.  If  I could  at  any  time  have  doubted 
the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  kept  the  drover,  and 
not  the  drover  who  kept  him,  it  would  have  been 
abundantly  proved  by  liis  way  of  taking  undi- 
vided charge  of  the  six  sheep  when  the  drover 
came  out  besmeared  with  red  ochre  and  beer,  and 
gave  him  wrong  directions,  which  he  calmly  dis- 
regarded. He  has  taken  the  sheep  entirely  into 
his  own  hands,  has  merely  remarked,  with  re- 
spectful firmness,  “ That  instruction  would  place 
them  under  an  omnibus ; you  had  better  confine 
your  attention  to  yourself— you  will  want  it  all ;” 
and  has  driven  his  charge  away,  with  an  intelli- 
gence of  ears  and  tail,  and  a knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, that  has  left  his  lout  of  a man  very,  very  far 
behind. 

As  the  dogs  of  shy  neighborhoods  usually  betray 
a slinking  consciousness  of  being  in  poor  circum- 
stances— for  the  most  part  manifested  in  an  aspect 
of  anxiety,  an  awkwardness  in  their  play,  and  a 
misgiving  that  somebody  is  going  to  harness  them 
to  something,  to  pick  up  a living — so  the  cats  of 
shy  neighborhoods  exhibit  a strong  tendency  to  re- 
lapse into  barbarism.  Not  onlj-  are  they  made 
selfishly  ferocious  by  ruminating  on  the  surplus 
population  around  them,  and  on  the  densely 
crowded  state  of  all  the  avenues  to  cat’s  meat ; 
not  only  is  there  a moral  and  politico-economical 
haggardness  in  them,  traceable  to  these  reflections, 
but  they  evince  a physical  deterioration.  Their 
linen  is  not  clean,  and  is  wretchedly  got  tip ; their 
black  turns  rusty,  like  old  mourning-;  they  wear 
very  indifferent  fur,  and  take  to  the  shabbiest  cot- 
ton velvet,  instead  of  silk  velvet.  I ant  on  terms 
of  recognition  with  several  small  streets  of  cats, 
about  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  also 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clerkenwell  Green,  and  also  in 
the  back  settlements  of  Drury  Lane.  In  appear- 
ance they  are  very  like  the  women  among  whom 
they  live.  They  seem  to  turn  out  of  their  un- 
wholesome beds  into  the  street  without,  any  prep- 
aration. They  leave  their  young  families  to  stag- 
ger about  the  gutters,  unassisted,  while  they  frouzi- 
lv  ouarrel  and  swear  and  scratch  and  spit,  at  street-  I 


corners.  In  particular,  I remark  that  when  thev 
are  about  to  increase  their  families  (an  event  of  fre- 
quent occurrence)  the  resemblance  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  a certain  dusty  dowdiness,  down-at-heel 
self-neglect,  and  general  giving  up  of  things.  I 
can  not  honestly  report  that  I have  ever  seen  a fe- 
line matron  of  this  class  washing  her  face  when  in 
an  interesting  condition. 

Not  to  prolong  these  notes  of  uncommercial 
travel  among  the  lower  animals  of  shy  neighbor- 
hoods, by  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  exasperated 
moodiness  of  the  tom-cats,  and  their  resenil  lance 
in  many  respects  to  a man  and  a brother,  I will 
come  to  a close  with  a word  on  tho  fowls  of  the 
same  localities. 

lhat  any  thing  born  of  an  egg  and  invested 
with  wings,  should  have  got  to  the  pass  that  it 
hops  contentedly  down  a ladder  into  a cellar,  and 
calls  that  going  home,  is  a circumstance  so  amazing 
as  to  leave  one  nothing  more  in  this  connection  to 
wonder  at.  Otherwise  I might  wonder  at  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  these  fowls  have  become  sep- 
arated from  all  the  birds  of  the  air — have  taken 
to  groveling  in  bricks  and  mortar  and  mud— have 
forgotten  all  about  live  trees,  and  make  roosting- 
places  of  shop-boards,  barrows,  oyster-tubs,  bulk- 
heads, and  door-scrapers.  I wonder  at  nothing 
concerning  them,  and  take  them  as  they  arc.  I 
accept  as  products  of  Nature  and  things  of  course, 
a reduced  Bantam  family  of  my  acquaintance  in 
the  Hackney  Road,  who  are  incessantly  at  the 
pawnbroker's.  I can  not  say  that  they  enjoy 
themselves,  for  they  are  of  a melancholy  tempera- 
ment; but  what  enjoyment  they  are  capable  of 
they  derive  from  crowding  together  in  the  pawn- 
broker’s side-entry.  Here  they  are  always  to  be 
found  in  a feeble  flutter,  as  if  they  were  rewly 
come  down  in  the  world,  and  were  afraid  of  being 
identified.  I know  a low  fellow,  originally  of  a 
good  family  from  Dorking,  who  takes  his'wholc 
establishment  of  wives,  in  single  file,  in  at  the  door 
of  the  Jug  Department  of  a disorderly  tavern  near 
the  Haymarket,  manoeuvres  them  among  the  com- 
pany’s legs,  emerges  with  them  at  the  Bottle  En- 
trance, and  so  passes,  his  life : seldom,  in  the  sea- 
son, going  to  bed  before  two  in  the  morning.  Over 
"Waterloo  Bridge  there  is  a shabby  old  speckled 
couple  (they  belong  to  tlie  wooden  French-bed- 
stead, washing-stand,  and  towel -horse -making 
trade),  who  are  always  trying  to  get  in  at  the  door 
of  a chapel.  Whether  the  old  lady,  under  a delu- 
sion reminding  one  of  Mrs.  Southcott,  has  an  idea 
of  intrusting  an  egg  to  that  particular  denomina- 
tion, or  merely  understands  that  she  has  no  busi- 
ness in  the  building,  and  is  consequently  frantic  to 
enter  it,  I can  not  determine ; but  she  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  undermine  tlie  principal  door; 
while  her  partner,  who  is  infirm  upon  his  legs, 
w'alks  up  and  down  encouraging  her  and  defying 
the  Universe.  But  the  family  I have  been  best 
acquainted  with,  since  the  removal  from  this  try- 
ing sphere  of  a Chinese  circle  at  Brentford,  reside 
in  the  densest  part  of  Bethnal  Green.  Their  ab- 
straction from  the  objects  among  which  they  live, 
or  rather  their  conviction  that  those  objects  have 
all  come  into  existence  in  express  subservience  to 
fowls,  has  so  enchanted  me  that  I have  made  them 
the  subject  of  many  journeys  at  divers  hours. 


ON  BOARD  A SLAVER. 

BY  ONE  OF  TIIE  TRADE. 

On  a wet  and  cloudy  morning  in  the  month  of 
April,  1859, 1 was  sitting  before  the  fire  of  a board- 
ing-house in  New  York,  ruminating  on  what  should 
be  my  future  mode  of  life.  I bad  returned  some 
time  from  my  la6t  voyage,  which  had  been  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  my  funds  were  rapidly  decreasing, 
and  compelled  me  to  look  out  for  another  ship. 
While  my  mind  was  following  this  train  of 
thoughts,  I became  suddenly  aware  of  voices  con- 
versing in  a low  tone  outside  my  door,  w'hich  on 
approaching  nearer  suddenly  died  away,  and  I 
heard  a knock.  On  my  saying  “Come  in,”  there 
entered  the  landlord  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 
a stranger,  to  whom  he  introduced  me  as  Captain 
Manwell,  saying  that  tlie  gentleman,  if  I was 
agreeable,  had  something  to  communicate;  he 
then  withdrew,  leaving  the  stranger  with  me. 

I begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  to  commence 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  was  a man  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  with  dark  flashing  eyes,  and 
hair  of  the  same  line,  regular  features,  and  a pale 
foreign-looking  complexion ; he  altogether  bore  the 
appearance  of  any  thing  but  a sailor.  Having 
taken  a chair,  and  drawn  closer  to  the  fire,  he  told 
me  that  he  was  in  command  of  a ship  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  on  a trading  voy- 
age  for  palm-oil,  and  that  he  W’anted  some  trust- 
worthy men  to  man  her,  and  that  on  referring  to 
my  landlord  for  aid,  he  had  strongly  recommend- 
ed me ; he  had  therefore  paid  me  this  visit  to  offer 
me  a vacancy.  Now  these  proceedings  seemed  so 
strange  and  mysterious  that  I could  plainly  see 
there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  them ; so 
looking  him  steadfastly  in  the  face,  I asked  him  if 
he  meant  by  the  trading  voyage  “ the  game.”  He 
replied  yes,  that  I was  right;  and  having  heard 
from  my  host  that  I spoke  both  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese fluently,  he  offered  me  a berth  of  trust, 
knowing  that  my  knowledge  as  a linguist  would 
be  of  great  use  to  him.  After  some  consideration 
I consented  to  go,  for  my  desire  to  make  money 
and  my  love  of  adventure  urged  me  to  do  it.  We 
then  made  some  arrangements,  and  I,  on  my  part, 
promising  inviolable  secrecy,  he  left,  having  given 
me  directions  to  go  down  on  the  following  morning 
to  the  docks,  where  I should  find  him  on  board  the 
hark  Flora,  w here  we  should  make  and  settle  all 
the  arrangements. 

I accordingly  went  down  the  following  morning, 
and  finding  he  had  not  yet  arrived  on  board,  I em- 
ployed my  time  in  taking  a survey  of  the  ship.  I 
found  her  to  be  a long,  low,  black  craft,  of  460  tons 
burden,  bark-rigged,  with  raking  masts  and  sharp 
bow.  She  had  a raised  quarter-deck,  with  saloon 
a©  f°r  caPtain  and  mates ; 

and  a top-pliant  forecastle  for  the  crew.  She  had 
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also,  I found  afterward,  a “ bctween-deck,”  which  I 
came  in  pieces  like  a Cliinese-puzzle,  each  piece 
being  numbered  and  marked ; but  at  that  time  it  I 
was  lving  about  in  the  hold,  to  all  appearance  lum- 
ber. " I also  noticed  the  way  the  cargo  was  being 
stowed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  for  the  ground- 
tier  were  laid  bricks,  and  on  the  top  of  them  a vast 
quantity  of  water-butts,  some  empty,  and  some 
full  of  rum  of  that  very  common  sort  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  nigger  rum  ; also  large  quantities 
of  rice,  beans,  etc.— all  intended  not  for  cargo,  but 
for  slave-stores;  while,  on  the  top  of  these,  was 
closely  stowed  a general  cargo  of  cotton-pieces,  red 
flannel,  beads,  old  muskets,  and  knives.  The  ob- 
ject in  stowing  the  hold  in  this  manner  was  to 
place  the  slave-stores,  and  all  other  suspicious-look- 
ing articles,  out  of  sight — because,  in  the  case  of 
being  boarded  by  any  man-of-war,  they  have  a 
right  not  only  to  demand  the  ship’s  papers,  but  to 
search  the  cargo — a precaution  which  we  afterward 
found  to  be  well  needed.  When  loaded,  the  Flora 
only  drew  six  feet  of  water.  Just  as  I had  com- 
pleted these  surveys  I was  hailed  by  the  steward, 
who  told  me  the  captain  was  asking  for  me.  I ac- 
cordingly wrent  in  and  signed  articles  for  the  voy- 
age. I agreed  to  ship  as  an  able  seaman,  but  was 
to  be  paid  extra  for  interpreting.  I received  fifteen 
dollars  a month  as  seaman.  There  were  twelve 
others  besides  myself,  the  captain,  two  mates,  and 
a steward. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  ship  having  completed 
her  cargo,  we  all  went  on  board  and  sailed.  We 
then  shaped  our  course  for  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  in 
latitude  8°  48'  south,  and  longitude  13°  8'  east, 
which  is  to  windward  of  the  entrance  of  the  Congo 
— the  Congo  being  in  latitude  4°  39'  north,  and 
longitude  12°  9'  east.  We  had  a pleasant  voyage 
of  seventy-one  days.  Nothing  in  particular  oc- 
curred during  the  passage.  I found,  on  inquiry, 
that  I was  the  only  seaman  on  board  who  really 
knew  the  motive  of  our  voyage ; and  when  I hinted 
to  them  what  it  really  was  they  quite  laughed  at 
the  idea.  When  off  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  we 
met  the  American  man-of-war  Marion ; they  sent 
a boat  on  board  of  us,  with  the  second-lieutenant. 
He  examined  our  papers,  etc.,  which  of  course  he 
could  find  no  fault  with,  though  it  was  very  evi- 
dent he  smelled  a rat.  While  the  officer  was  in 
the  cabin  examining  the  papers,  I looked  over  the 
side,  and  was  startled  to  find  that  one  of  the  crew 
in  the  man-of-war’s  cutter  was  an  old  chum  of 
mine;  ho  did  not  know  me,  on  account  of  my  for- 
eign appearance,  for  I had  allowed  my  beard  to 
grow,  but  on  my  calling  him  by  name,  he  recog- 
nized me.  He  came  up,  and  we  had  a long  talk 
over  old  times.  Of  course  they  all  knew  who  we 
really  were,  but  they  could  not  seize  us,  as  we  had 
nothing  on  board  to  justify  the  act.  The  boat  at 
last  left,  but  the  lieutenant’s  report  not  satisfying 
the  commodore,  he  came  off  himself,  although  to 
no  purpose.  Again,  on  making  the  Congo,  we  en- 
countered the  English  man-of-war  Triton,  who  also 
boarded  us,  but  with  the  same  success  as  the 
Marion.  We  sailed  and  kedged  for  about  forty 
miles  tip  the  river,  where  we  found  a village  of  the 
name  Port  O’Lania. 

We  made  fast  to  a wharf  alongside  one  of  the 
stores  to  which  we  were  consigned,  where  we  land- 
ed our  cargo,  and  then  commenced  getting  ready 
for  sea.  Our  cargo  being  landed,  we  now  looked 
out  for  a cloudy  night  to  slip  down  the  river,  for 
we  knew  from  our  agents  that  the  Triton  was  on 
the  look-out  for  us,  and  was  then  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  catch  us  we  came  out.  But 
before  leaving  the  captain  called  all  hands  aft,  and 
made  known  to  them  the  true  purpose  of  our  voy- 
age. They  had  already  begun  to  suspect  what  it 
really  was.  He  said  that  if  any  man  wanted  to 
leave  the  ship  he  would  give  him  all  the  wages 
that  were  due  to  him,  and  also  three  extra  months’ 
pay  as  a present ; but  as  nobody  liked  to  be  put  out 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  alone,  they  all  agreed  to 
sail  with  him.  We  then  shipped  a number  of  ex- 
tra men  that  had  been  left  at  various  times  from  the 
ships.  One  afternoon,  after  we  had  lain  at  Port 
O’Lania  (so  called  from  all  the  houses  being  of 
wood)  for  above  ten  days,  we  unmoored,  and 
dropped  down  the  river,  till  we  came  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Triton,  where  we  arrived  at  8 p.m. 
We  then  anchored,  and  lay  there  till  10  p.m.  The 
moon  was  then  set,  so  after  extinguishing  ever}' 
light  we  dropped  silently  down.  We  found  that 
the  Triton  was  lying  at  the  entrance  and  wide  part 
of  the  river.  We  therefore  dropped  down  with  the 
tide,  and  setting  sail  as  quietly  as  possible,  man- 
aged successfully  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
Tritons. 

As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  land  we  set  all 
sail,  and  under  a press  of  canvas  stood  right  out  to 
sea.  The  next  morning  we  commenced  getting  the 
ship  ready  for  her  live  cargo.  We  first  tore  up  and 
destroyed  the  ship’s  papers,  and  then  every  thing 
with  the  name  of  the  ship  on ; we  painted  out  the 
ship’s  name  on  the  stem,  and  every  thing  that 
looked  like  American,  flags  in  particular.  We  all 
went  by  other  names,  so  that  a man  could  not  be- 
tray any  of  the  others  by  telling  his  name.  The 
captain  went  by  the  name  of  Don  Pedro,  and  ever}' 
one  else  had  liis  name  to  his  fancy. 

We  then  stowed  all  the  stores  in  such  a way  that 
we  could  get  at  them  easily.  The  water-casks  wo 
stowed  all  bung  up,  with  the  bungs  all  out,  and  a 
hose  leading  out  of  each  hole,  for  over  the  casks  we 
stowed  a platform  or  deck  of  planks ; and  by  means 
of  these  hoses  we  could  pump  the.  fresh  water  out ; 
and  when  empty,  we  put  salt-water  in  the  casks  to 
ballast  the  ship,  and  then  stowed  the  stores  of  su- 
gar, rum,  biscuit,  etc.,  in  rotation  as  we  should 
want  them.  We  then  put  our  main-deck  or  lower- 
deck  together ; for,  as  I before  said,  when  we  left 
New  York  the  deck  was  composed  of  pieces  to  be 
put  together  when  required,  since,  had  we  left  with 
a regular  lower-deck,  it  would  have  looked  sus- 
picious. 

Wo  then  got  our  ammunition  up,  consisting  of 
four  G-pounders,  two  long  brass  18-pounders,  and 
four  brass  12-pounders,  besides  small-arms ; so  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  man-of-war 
to  take  us  by  boats-p,  Byt  mcq&adsy^ynce  those 


are  all  propelled  by  steam,  the  slavers  stand  a bad 
chance,  for  steam  has  not  been  introduced  in  the 
slave-trade.  Now  that  the  interior  of  the  ship  was 
ready,  we  had  to  look  after  our  gear  aloft.  We 
commenced  by  taking  the  wedges  from  between 
the  masts  and  deck,  so  that  the  masts  might  give 
with  the  press  of  canvas ; and  then  we  cut  the 
beams  that  go  fore  and  aft,  for  the  same  reason — 
namely,  that  the  ship  might  go  easier.  During 
the  time  that  these  preparations  were  being  made 
the  ship  had  sailed  within  seventy  miles  of  the  isl- 
and of  Ascension,  and  was  now  on  the  other  tack, 
bearing  up  for  a place  a little  above  the  Congo, 
about  fifty  miles  from  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  where 
we  had  agreed  to  touch  for  the  slaves  when  they 
were  ready.  Ships  sometimes  wait  as  long  as 
three  months  and  more  for  the  slaves,  while  the 
agents  are  collecting  them  in  the  interior.  We 
were  lucky,  having  only  to  wait  thirty  days.  Our 
reason  for  going  so  far  away  from  land,  after  leav- 
ing the  Congo,  was  this  : we  knew  that  the  Triton, 
as  soon  as  she  found  we  had  escaped  her,  would 
coast  along  the  shore,  thinking  that  we  should  do 
the  same  as  some  other  ships  erroneously  do— 
namely,  sail  along  the  coast  and  secrete  them- 
selves, or  pick  up  detachments  of  slaves  as  they  go 
along ; but  our  captain,  being  an  old  hand,  knew 
better,  for  by  going  right  out  to  sea  they  would 
lose  our  scent.  After  making  the  shore  about  St. 
Paul  de  Loando,  we  sailed  with  the  southeast  trade- 
wind  along  the  coast,  till  we  arrived  near  a place 
called  Ambriz,  where  we  saw  them  ashore  throw- 
ing out  private  signals ; we  accordingly  anchored 
near  the  coast  at  7 p.m. 

The  agents  came  off  with  the  slaves  in  lighters, 
containing  about  200  each.  They  were  all  lashed 
together  with  thongs  of  hide.  They  were  passed 
up,  and  sent  into  the  hold.  There  were  altogether 
811.  As  soon  as  they  were  on  board  we  made  all 
sail.  Our  men  were  armed,  and  appointed  into 
watches,  as  we  were  obliged  to  keep  a very  strict 
eye  on  them,  to  see  that  they  did  not  get  at  the 
stores,  or  fight  with  each  other — for  among  them 
there  were  many  different  tribes,  all  at  variance 
with  one  another,  so  that  sometimes  our  hold  was 
like  a small  hell,  and  the  sentinel  had  frequently  to 
jump  down  among  them  to  separate  the  combat- 
ants. 

The  lighters  came  alongside  at  7 p.m.,  and  at 
8 p.m.  we  loosened  sail,  and  squaring  the  yards  to 
the  trade,  let  slip  the  anchor  and  chain  in  three 
fathoms’  water.  We  shaped  our  course  for  Ascen- 
sion, which  wo  soon  sighted,  having  a strong  south- 
east trade  abaft  us.  We  passed  Ascension,  and 
then  steered  for  2022  miles  right  away  to  the  west- 
ward. We  did  this  to  get  out  of  the  track  of 
ships,  this  not  being  the  ordinary  route  of  ships 
bound  to  the  West  Indies.  After  that  we  steered 
to  the  southward,  and  passed  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  Jamaica,  just  seeing  the  land  in  the 
distance,  and  then  rounding  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Before  leaving  the  Congo  we  shipped  a double 
crew,  so  that  now  we  had  thirty-five  seamen  before 
the  mast;  but  all  our  services  were  well  needed, 
for  w hat  with  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  ship,  by 
making  alterations  in  her,  and  attending  to  the 
slaves,  we  all  had  our  hands  full.  A certain  num- 
ber of  us  were  told  off  for  the  latter  duty,  I being 
one  of  them.  My  department  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  women. 

We  kept  the  ship  as  clean  as  possible,  for  filth  is 
the  root  of  all  evil  on  board  a ship. 

At  sunrise,  or  not  later  than  5 a.m.  every  morning, 
the  slaves  w'ere  all  turned  up  on  deck,  and  large 
tubs  were  produced.  A gang  of  them  were  made 
to  keep  these  tubs  supplied  with  salt-water  while 
they  were  in  use.  Our  mode  of  ablution  was 
rather  a novel  one;  it  reminded  me  of  sheep- 
shearing— or,  at  least,  the  washing  of  sheep  previ- 
ous to  shearing — in  Devonshire  and  other  counties. 
A circle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  were  made  to  squat 
on  their  hams  round  the  tub,  while  one  of  us  stood 
there  with  a bucket,  and  kept  dipping  it  in,  and 
then  splashing  it  over  them.  After  they  were  all 
well  drenched,  they  would  get  up  and  walk  for- 
ward, where  another  of  the  hands  was  stationed 
with  a coarse  cloth  of  canvas,  who  would  rub  them 
down  after  the  manner  of  a groom  rubbing  down  a 
horse. 

He  was  also  supplied  with  a bucket  full  of  vine- 
gar and  salt-water.  This  he  made  them  rinse 
their  mouths  with  and  rub  their  teeth ; for  if  he 
docs  not  keep  his  mouth  clean  a yellow  substance 
collects  on  the  gums  and  teeth  of  an  African  wdiich 
turns  to  poison.  He  is  subject  to  ulcers  in  his 
mouth  from  this ; and  if  he  bites  you — a thing 
not  at  all  uncommon — the  flesh  will  frequently 
mortify.  I know  this  to  my  cost ; for  once  hitting 
one  of  them  with  the  back  of  my  hand,  I came  in 
contact  with  his  mouth,  and  one  of  his  teeth  touch- 
ed and  indented  my  hand,  whereby  I lost  the  use 
of  it  for  some  days. 

These  ablutionary  measures  employed  us  till  be- 
tween 8 and  9 a.m.,  when  we  used  to  serve  out  to 
them  some  dry  biscuit  and  rum  and  water.  The 
rum  was  a very  coarse  kind,  like  Bay  rum  ; none 
of  us  could  drink  it,  but  the  slaves  received  it  with 
great  gusto.  This  would  satisfy  their  cravings  till 
11  o’clock,  when  they  used  to  have  a hot  break- 
fast, consisting  of  a kind  of  hodge-podge.  The  in- 
gredients were  biscuit  broken  up  small,  beans,  rice, 
barley,  and  salt  pork — the  whole  thickened  with 
flour  and  fat.  This  was  boiled  in  two  large  cal- 
drons in  the  caboose,  and,  when  ready,  was  emptied 
into  tubs  and  buckets  ranged  along  the  deck.  We 
always  tried  to  keep  each  tribe  by  itself;  for  at 
meal-time,  if  they  messed  together,  it  was  sure  to 
end  in  a fight.  So  their  meal,  if  not  choice,  was 
substantial  and  good,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Of  course  we  took  every  care  of  them,  as  it  was 
our  interest  to  do  so.  But  in  a crowded  slave-ship 
disease  is  verv  rife  ; we  lost  only  ninety-four,  which 
we  considered  lucky.  Closeness  of  the  bowels  and 
jaundice  are  the  most  frequent  maladies.  The 
first  we  treated  with  injections  of  vinegar,  and 
gunpowder  taken  internally.  Whether  this  is 
one  of  the  treatments  ashore  I can  not  say,  but 
we  found  it  very  successful  on  board. 

After  their  breakfast  they  were  sent  down  to 


clean  out  the  ship.  Most  of  them  spoke  only  the 
Congo  dialect,  but  some  of  them  understood  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish.  These  we  picked  out  as 
leaders  and  interpreters  of  the  rest,  and  supplied 
them  with  a shirt  or  pair  of  trowsers  as  a distin- 
guishing mark  of  rank,  which  was  greatly  envied 
by  the  others.  They  were  also  intrusted  w ith  a 
piece  of  rope,  about  a yard  long,  as  an  instrument 
of  correction,  which  they  very  freely  used.  We 
had  only  to  tell  these  men  what  we  wanted  done, 
and  they  made  the  others  do  it.  We  also  got  up 
various  amusements  for  the  slaves,  by  making 
drums  for  them  and  a kind  of  cymbal,  to  the  tune 
of  which  they  danced. 

At  3 p.m.  another  hot  meal  was  served  to  them 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  first,  and  another 
at  8 p.m.  ; after  w hich  they  were  all  packed  be- 
low. 

No  lights  were  allowed  at  night  in  case  of  attract- 
ing attention.  Even  the  compass  or  binnacle  lights 
were  well  screened  with  canvas.  After  passing  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  having  been  thirty-one  days  from 
Congo,  we  sighted  Boca  Grande,  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  About  the  coast  of  Cuba  are  to  be  noticed 
a quantity  of  small  fishing-boats  and  pilot-boats  ; 
these  arenearlyall  in  the  pay  of  slave-owners  ashore, 
who  pay  them  to  look  out  for  the  men-of-war,  and 
also  to  mislead  them,  and  report  accordingly  to  any 
slave-ship  about  the  coast  that  is  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  land  her  cargo.  They  take  it  in  turn 
to  look  out.  Their  watch  lasts  for  about  ten 
days,  when  they  are  relieved  by  another  boat, 
and  receive  a daulalaon  each  man.  One  of 
these  boats  we  found  on  the  look-out  for  us. 
They  informed  us  that  the  Basilisk  English  man- 
of-war  was  about,  and  therefore  we  could  not  land. 
Our  orders  from  the  shore  were,  that  we  were  to 
stretch  out  to  sea  for  four  days,  which  we  did,  and 
then  returned;  when  again  we  had  orders  to  go 
out  again  to  sea.  We  obeyed  accordingly,  but 
nearly  fell  into  a trap.  We  were  standing  on  for 
a bluff  in  the  Bahama  Channel ; when  nearing  it 
I thought  I recognized  it,  for  I had  been  frequent- 
ly on  the  coast  before  surveying  in  a man-of-war, 
and  this  I remembered  as  being  our  look-out.  I 
reported  this  to  the  captain,  Don  Pedro,  as  we 
called  him.  He  immediately  changed  the  course ; 
and  it  was  lucky  he  did  so,  for  we  afterward  found 
that  H.M.S.  Cumberland  was  anchored  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bluff.  Here,  then,  w as  another  escape. 
After  having  been  out  the  appointed  time  we  again 
returned,  when  we  received  the  same  orders  ; but 
our  late  narrow  shave  had  rather  tamed  us,  so  we 
went  aft  to  the  captain,  and  told  him  that,  after  we 
had  escaped  so  many  dangers,  it  was  a pity  to  run 
any  more.  So  I,  being  a good  pilot  among  the 
many  cays  that  abound,  promised  to  take  her  in 
safety  to  one  where  we  could  lay  off ; and  in  case 
of  any  one  molesting  us,  we  could  land  the  slaves 
on  the  cay;  for  a man-of-war  can  do  nothing  to 
you  if  you  have  no  slaves  on  board ; so  if  they  were 
even  to  be  within  ten  yards  of  you  on  the  rocks,  all 
that  the  man-of-war  could  do  would  be  to  liberate 
them.  We  accordingly  chose  Indian  Cay  for  our 
d6pot,  and  anchored  in  two  fathoms’  water.  We 
afterward  discovered  that  the  boat  which  had  been 
guiding  us  and  bringing  our  orders  out  fell  in  with 
H.M.S.  Basilisk,  commanded  by  Captain  Fare.  He 
shipped  on  board  as  pilot,  and  promised  Captain 
Fare  to  guide  him  to  us — an  engagement  he  per- 
formed by  taking  the  Basilisk  to  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

After  waiting  for  two  days  off  the  cay — for  it 
takes  them  some  time  to  get  the  boats  ready,  which 
are  all  secreted  in  the  rocks — we  at  last  saw  five 
boats  approaching,  which  we  rightly  guessed  were 
for  us.  They  brought  clothes,  etc.,  for  the  slaves, 
and  money  for  the  seamen ; for  before  one  of  the 
slaves  left  the  ship  w*e  were  all  paid  off. 

From  the  day  we  left  New  York  till  the  landing 
of  the  slaves  on  the  quay,  only  five  months  and 
fourteen  days  had  elapsed.  Each  man  received 
$1000  for  his  services,  and  I received  $100  extra 
for  my  services  as  interpreter.  The  slaves  were 
then  disembarked  in  the  boats  and  shoved  off.  We 
landed  717  slaves  alive.  It  was  then  nearly  dusk. 
The  pilot-boat  remained  alongside  for  the  night; 
and  early  the  next  morning  we  laid  seventeen  fires 
in  the  ship’s  hold,  and  set  fire  to  her,  and  burned 
her  to  the  water’s  edge.  We  all  felt  sorry  to  do 
it,  for  she  was  as  pretty  a craft  as  ever  floated. 
Till  then  we  never  knew  the  ship’s  name,  for  the 
one  we  left  New  York  with  was  a false  one.  But 
the  captain,  sympathizing  with  us,  said:  “There 
she  burns,  lads,  the  craft  in  which  we  have  made 
our  money — the  beautiful  Flying  Rosario /” 

When  she  was  entirely  burned  wre  went  on  board 
the  pilot-boat,  and  were  landed  at  the  Boca  Grande. 
This  I found  was  a wharf,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading  ships  with  sugar,  and  I believe  a 
ship  occasionally  came  there  as  a blind;  but  it  was 
used  really  for  landing  slaves.  We  were  afterward 
conveyed  by  land  to  Havana,  which  we  reached  in 
nine  days.  It  was  only  a little  less  than  200  miles ; 
but  we  had  frequently  to  hide  ourselves  to  escape 
detection,  for  our  dangers  were  not  over.  The  in- 
habitants we  met,  knowing  who  we  were,  would 
not  even  give  us  a glass  of  water  under  half  a dol- 
lar. But  in  Havana  the  slave-trade  is  so  well 
managed  that  it  is  rarely  detected. 

The  other  day,  while  perusing  the  papers  from 
home,  I read  in  the  Times  of  the  capture  of  the 
Orion  slave-ship  by  H.M.S.  Pluto.  I must  confess, 
reader,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  sorrow  I could  not 
repress  that  I found  that  the  captain  who  com- 
manded the  Orion  was  the  same  I had  sailed  with 
in  the  Flying  Rosario.  You  may  blame  me  for 
this,  reader,  but  old  companionship,  old  fellowship, 
and  old  times  have  their  ties  in  whatever  society 
we  move  in. 

P.S. — Our  passage  from  New  York  to  Congo 
was  71  days.  The  reader  may  be  astonished  at 
the  length  of  voyage ; but  we  went  along  the  laud, 
beating  against  the  southeast  trade,  and  quite  a 
different  way  to  other  ships,  particularly  men-of- 
war.  We  did  not  dare  to  return  the  same  way,  as 
we  should  pass  the  Marion,  Triton,  and  others  of 
our  friends.  I came  home  by  H.M.S.  Basilisk,  the 
very  ship  that  chased  us  in  the  Flying  Rosario. 


BEWITCHED. 

“ Please,  Sir,  there’s  a boy  outside  wants  to 
see  you.” 

“ See  me  ?”  I asked,  surprised. 

“ Yes,  Sir ; I think  they  want  a doctor,  Sir ; mo- 
ther told  them  you  was  one.” 

I hurried  out,  forgetting  my  breakfast,  and  found 
the  boy  standing  at  the  door. 

“What’s  your  name  ?” 

“Phil  Wish,  yer  honor.” 

“ What  do  you  want?” 

“Please,  Sir,  Ellen’s  tuk  worse,  and  her  mother 
don’t  think  as  how  she’ll  live  much  longer,  she’s 
quite  scrammed,  Sir.” 

I wondered  who  “Ellen”  could  be,  and  what 
“ scrammed”  meant,  but  contented  myself  with 
signing  to  him  to  lead  the  way.  We  walked  on 
in  the  bright  early  morning,  every  thing  looking 
fair  and  beautiful.  Presently  wre  came  to  the  brow 
of  a hill,  and  looking  down  into  the  valley,  bathed 
in  brightest  sunlight,  I saw  a few  white  cottages 
dotted  here  and  there.  Phil  informed  me  that 
“ Ellen  lived  in  one  of  these,”  pointing  out  the 
identical  one  w'itli  his  finger. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  Ellen  ?”  I asked. 

“ Dunno,  Sir,”  in  a tone  which,  if  it  failed  to 
imply  he  didn’t  care,  at  least  proved  he  was  not 
disposed  to  be  communicative.  I wondered  wdiat 
the  mystery  could  be,  but  thinking  whatever  it 
was  it  w'ould  soon  be  solved,  walked  on  in  silence. 
We  at  last  arrived  at  a cottage  very  small  and  very 
low\  An  old  woman  appeared  and  beckoned  me 
inside.  I entered,  stooping  low  as  I did  so.  A 
small  room,  a very  small  room,  but  every  thing 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  A little  girl,  appar- 
ently about  three  years  old,  was  seated  on  the 
floor  telling  her  doll,  in  an  under-tone,  “not  to 
make  a noise,  because  mother  w’as  ill.”  A work- 
ing-man’s hat  and  coat  hung  in  one  corner,  with  a 
cheap  photograph  of  their  owner  (I  don’t  know  w hy 
I felt  certain  it  was  his)  suspended  over  them. 
The  shutters  of  the  latticed  windows  were  half 
closed,  producing  a quiet  subdued  light.  I walked 
tow’ard  the  bed,  and  softly  drew'  the  curtain.  The 
small  face,  half  hidden  in  the  pillow',  seemed  very 
young  and  girlish,  the  eyes  closed,  the  breath  short 
and  hurried.  The  bird  w'as  literally  shrieking — I 
signed  to  the  woman,  and  she  covered  the  cage. 
All  was  quiet.  I lifted  the  pale  hand  from  the 
coverlet  and  felt  for  the  pulse — gone. 

“ How  long  has  she  been  so?”  I asked. 

“ Since  daylight,  Sir." 

“ Ah  ! she  can’t  last  long.” 

The  professional  phrase  escaped  involuntarily. 
I started  as  I uttered  it,  and  dropped  the  hand. 
The  movement  roused  her.  The  heavy  eyelids  un- 
closed : I drew  back. 

“ Is  Jack  here,  mother  ?” 

“ No,  darling !” 

“Ah!  1 forgot.” 

A moment’s  pause.  Then,  in  a quick,  hurried 
tone,  as  if  the  thought  were  first  impressed  upon 
her  mind, 

“ Mother,  am  I dying  ?” 

A sob  w’as  the  only  answer.  Another  pause, 
longer  than  the  first:  then  the  arm  W’as  placed 
under  the  pillow'  for  a moment,  and  drawn  forth 
again. 

“ Give  this  to  Jack  when  you  see  him.” 

She  tried  to  move  her  hand  along  the  bed,  and 
pass  its  hidden  contents  to  the  woman  weeping  by 
her  side ; but  ere  she  could  do  so,  the  will  that  di- 
rected it  grew  weaker  still,  and  left  it  idle  where 
it  lay.  I unclosed  the  almost  rigid  fingers,  and 
gave  to  the  woman  the  objects  they  had  clasped — 
a wedding  ring,  and  a lock  of  fair  hair  tied  with  a 
blue  ribbon. 

“ Ellen,  Ellen ! would  you  like  to  see  vour 
child  ?” 

“Not  now  !— Poor  Jack!— How  dark  it  is,  mo- 
ther!” 

I knew  by  that  that  it  W'as  very  near  ; hut  the 
woman,  in  her  ignorance,  walked  across  the  room, 
and  opened  both  the  shutters  and  the  window. 
The  staring  sunlight  came  rushing,  streaming  in. 

“ Mother — mother !” 

A deadly  change  came  over  the  countenance. 
“I’m  here,  Ellen.  Child — darling — speak!” 

Another  pause,  very,  very  long,  never  to  be 
broken  by  the  form  lying  before  us,  pale  and  still. 
A distant  shout  of  harvest-home  came  strangely 
on  the  solemn  silence.  Ah  ! truly  harvest  home  1 
Another  drooping  soul  for  the  universal  harvest ! 
Another  wearied  heart  for  the  w orld’s  great  reaper 
— Death ! 

I turned  hurriedly  away.  The  child  had  fallen 
asleep  with  the  doll  by  her  side,  still  murmuring 
in  her  dreams  that  “they  must  keep  quiet” — a lit- 
tle rosy  face,  but  strangely  like  the  dead  one  on 
the  bed.  I reclosed  the  window-shutters,  think- 
ing of  the  light  she  had  found — that  great  eternal 
light  that  will  one  day  dawn  on  all — covered  the 
pale  dead  face,  and  left  the  woman  weeping  and  in 
prayer. 

I set  off  the  next  morning  for  the  old  woman’s 
cottage.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  evidently 
expecting  me. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  is  it  you  ? do  walk  in !” 

I entered,  glancing  ns  I did  so  at  the  bed  where 
the  dead  girl  was  still  lying.  The  woman  saw  the 
look,  and  began  weeping  bitterly. 

“Oh,  Sir,  my  poor  child!” 

I spoko  soothingly  and  calmly. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  it’s  not  only  losing  her ! it’s  not  only 
losing  her  ! it’s  the  way — the  way !” 

“The  way?”  I said,  inquiringly. 

“ Yes,  Sir ; but  to  be  sure  you  don’t  know.  She 
was  bew'itchcd,  Sir.” 

“ Bewitched !”  I exclaimed. 

“Yes,  Sir,  this  long  time.  She’s  been  ailing 
since  last  year,  and  it’s  been  the  death  of  her  at 
last.” 

Seeing  my  continued  look  of  surprise,  she  “ went 
on,”  as  she  expressed  it,  “to  tell  me  all  about  it,” 
still  holding,  as  she  did  so,  the  dead  girl’s  hand  in 
hers.  The  story,  as  nearly  as  I remember,  ran  as 
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if  he  would  only  come,  just  to  see  her  once 
before  she  went.  I used  to  put  the  little 
one  up  at  the  window,  and  tell  her  to  keep 
on  looking  over  the  hill,  and  p’raps  she’d 
see  her  father  coming,  but  my  heart  misgave 
me  all  the  time — and  I was  right — he  never 
came,  he  never  came.” 

She  stayed  her  story,  weeping ; then  turn- 
ing to  the  bed : 

“ She  looks  happy  enough  without  him 
now,  doesn’t  she,  Sir?” 

She  drew  aside  the  covering:  I gazed 
long  upon  the  face,  so  child-like  in  its  sweet 
simplicity.  It  wore  a look  of  perfect  rest. 
The  slight  shade  of  anxiety  I had  noticed 
the  day  before  had  passed  away,  giving 
place  to  an  expression  of  calm  content  like 
that  of  a tired  child  asleep.  Hearing  no 
sound  the  little  one  crept  up  noiselessly, 
and  getting  on  the  bed  nestled  closely  to 
her  mother,  the  large  living  eyes  bright 
with  a mixed  expression  of  pity,  love,  and 
wonder,  the  little  hand  stroking  the  dead 
face  with  a fond  caressing  movement  inex- 
pressibly touching.  They  looked  strangely 
alike,  and  yet  how  fearfully  different ; their 
long  hair  mingling  lovingly,  stirred  by  the 
child’s  deep  breath.  I watched  reverently, 
silently,  till  wearied  with  her  grief,  tiic 
young  one  fell  into  a light  slumber.  I left 
them  lying  there — both  asleep — a strange 
solemn  picture  of  Love  and  Death,  full  of 
the  deepest  poetry  and  beauty. 

Two  days  after  poor  Ellen  was  buried, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I left  the  place. 


look  too  far  ahead,  and  live  only  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

“ Indulging  then  in  this  train  of  principle,  ns 
I set  down  my  lovely  burden  here,  and  the  cloak 
fell  from  her  shoulders,  I was  prepared  for  any 
thing  which  might  happen.  I wore  a slightly 
different  costume  at  the  time  than  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  me  in,  as  I always  do 
when  I think  there  might  be  a chance  of  a sur- 
prise or  trap  laid  for  us  in  entering  the  inlet. 
So  instead  of  fine  linen  and  silk  I had  on  a red 
flannel  shirt,  dark  trowsers,  with  a cutlass  slung 
to  my  side  and  a pair  of  pistols  in  my  belt.  I 
don  t think  I appear  handsome  in  that  rig,  but 
the  fellows  at  my  back  somehow  think  it  is  be- 
coming to  me,  especially  when  we  are  engaged 
in  a hand-to-hand  fight!  What  say  you,  com- 
padre?” 

The  Don  said  nothing,  and  merely  waved  his 
forefinger,  ns  if  dress  was  not  a matter  to  which 
he  devoted  much  attention.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  sleeves  should  be  cut  loose  when  the 
pockets  were  not  too  small  for  knives  and  pistols ; 
but  he  uttered  no  word. 

“Bueno!  There  I stood”— pointing  to  the 
middle  of  the  room  as  he  spoke — “drenched 
with  rain,  and  there  stood  my  tall  and  lovely 
wife! 

“ The  saloon  was  brilliantly  lighted ; a profu- 
sion of  plants  and  flowers  were  clustered  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  on  cabinets  and  tables, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  display  exhibited  yon- 
der in  that  armory,  where  pikes,  muskets,  and 
knives  were  gleaming  through  the  open  door. 

“Quick  ns  the  lightning  which  was  piercing 
deep  into  the  inmost  crevices  of  the  rocks  and 
the  crag  without,  Lucia’s  dark  eyes  flashed 
around  the  apartment,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
from  flower  to  blade,  resting  an  instant  on  the 
frame  of  miniatures  there — hers  was  not  among 
the  collection  then : it  is  the  one  in  the  middle, 
Doctor — ” 

There  were  no  knives  on  the  table,  or  else, 
from  the  deadly  look  the  Doctor  gave,  he  might 
have  perhaps  sprinkled  the  narrator’s  heart’s- 
blood  on  the  floor. 

“ — Until  at  last  her  gaze  of  terror  rested  on 
me  ! No  one,  I fancy,  can  tell  the  power  of  a 
Spanish  girl,  who  has  never  seen  them  when  the 
whole  passion  of  their  soul — either  in  love  or 
hate — comes  pouring  in  a black  blaze  of  jet 
from  their  gleaming  eyes ! 

“ Advancing  a step  toward  me,  with  her  white 
hands  clasped  together,  she  said  in  a hurried 
voice — and  low  as  was  the  sound  I heard  it  dis- 
tinctly during  the  crashing  thunder  which  shook 
the  rocks  of  the  crag  to  their  foundations — 

“ ‘ Seiior ! where  am  I ? My  father ! Who— 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  art  thou  ?' 

“Again  giving  a look  of  the  utmost  horror 
around  the  room,  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
eyes,  and  said,  in  the  same  low,  distinct  tone, 

“ ‘ Speak,  Seiior ! For  the  love  of  our  Holy 
Saviour,  speak!’ 

“ I felt  that  the  girl  had  saved  me,  by  her  own 
instinctive  perception,  a world  of  painful  ex- 
planations, and  I replied: 

“‘Lucia!  I divine  that  all  further  conceal- 
ments are  useless:  you  are  in  the  haunt  of  the 
most  noted  pirate  of  these  seas,  and  that  man 
stands  before  you.’ 

“Caballeros!”  continued  Captain  Brand,  “had 
my  pretty  prize  swooned  away,  or  fallen  down 
in  a fit,  or  gone  into  hysterics  and  torn  her  hair 
out  by  the  roots,  I should  not  have  been  greatly 
surprised,  but  she  did  none  of  those  things.  On 
the  contrary,  she  became  as  calm  as  marble — 
fright  fully  so  in  fact — and  pushing  back  the  bands 
of  her  magnificent  tresses  from  her  pale  fore- 
head, she  raised  her  round  white  arm  aloft,  with 
her  slender  forefinger  quivering  like  the  tongue 
of  a viper  in  mid-air,  and  then  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  such  awfully  impressive  words  that  I 
quailed  before  her. 


SHE  LOOKS  DYING  LIKE,  MOTHER,  AND  CARES  NOTHING  FOR  ME. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DOOM  OF  DONA  LUCIA. 

“Thus  it  ever  is,  Caballeros,  and  ever  will  be,” 
went  on  Captain  Brand,  in  rather  a reflecting 
strain.  “ There  is  a point  to  begin  and  stop,  and 
an  end  to  joy  as  well  as  grief.  We  should,  how- 
ever, take  the  world  as  it  comes,  and  as  it  goes. 
I do,  and  so  do  you,  compadre!” — pitching  a 
cigar  spear  fashion  at  Don  Ignacio  to  attract 
his  attention — “ and,  therefore,  we  should  never 
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was  hoarsely  whispering  to  his  horror-stricken 
audience  the  last  warning  of  the  dead  Lucia. 

As  the  low,  moaning  cry,  in  the  stillness  which 
reigned  around  the  saloon,  struck  his  ear  he 
sprang  with  a bound  to  his  feet,  and  quick  as 
thought,  with  a pistol  in  each  hand,  he  shouted, 
“ Who’s  there  ?” 

“It  is  the  little  sick  boy,  Sefior ! Do  him  no 
harm  at  your  peril !”  and  the  Doctor  stood  be- 
fore the  Pirate’s  leveled  weapons. 

“ Maldito  on  the  brat ! Pshaw !”  said  Captain 
Brand,  quieting  down,  and  returning  the  pistols 
to  his  pockets,  “how  nervous  I am!  Excuse 
me,  Caballeros.  I was  thinking  of  something 


success  to  the  coming  cruise — we  were  to  sail 
on  the  following  Monday — and  while  I was  re- 
turning from  my  usual  stroll  to  the  Tiger’s  Trap, 
to  see  the  battery  in  order  and  the  look-outs 
wide  awake,  I met  Babette  toddling  along  near- 
ly out  of  breath. 

“ * What  is  it,  old  lady  ?’  You  know,  amigos, 
that  that  same  Babette  never  spoke  a word  in 
her  life,  but  she  made  signs  to  let  me  know 
that  I was  wanted  at  the  crag,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I quickened  my  pace, 
and,  preceded  by  Babette,  I once  more  dark- 
ened my  own  threshold.  The  curtains  and 
hangings  were  all  closely  drawn  in  the  saloon 
here,  and  it  was  dark  as  a tomb ; but  there  was 
a light  burning  yonder  in  the  passage  leading 
to  the  chamber,  and  I made  my  way  to  the 
door. 

“I  shall  never  forget  what  I saw— though  I 
should  like  to,  ns  it  comes  to  me  sometimes  in 
the  night,  or  when  I am  left  much  alone  by 
myself.” 

The  Pirate  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
ns  if  lie  saw  something  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
letting  his  voice  drop  to  an  almost  sepulchral 
pitch,  lie  went  on  hurriedly : 

“I  stood  at  the  door,  Caballeros,  and  looked 
in.  On  the  bed,  which  was  drawn  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chamber,  to  get  the  air  through  the 
narrow  loopholed  windows,  with  the  gauze  cur- 
tains falling  square  on  all  sides,  lay  Lucia. 
Her  attenuated,  wasted  frame,  scarcely  present- 
ed an  uneven  surface  beneath  the  snowy  sheet 
which  covered  her  body.  Her  superb  hair  was 
spread  in  great  black  masses  on  the  pillow,  and 
her  pale,  marble  face  reposed  there  like  an 
ivory  picture  in  an  ebony  setting.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  open,  large  and  luminous,  and  her 


“Yes,  Seitores,  I am  no  coward,  take  me 
when  you  will ; but  on  this  occasion  I must  hon- 
estly admit  that  I stood  powerless  before  the 
gaze  and  gesture  of  that  slight,  delicately  formed 
woman. 

“ ‘ Pirate — wretch — monster — may  the  curses 
of  hell  be  heaped  upon  thee ! Murderer — bc- 
trayer — may  thy  heart  be  burned,  and  thy  soul 
blasted  for  ever !’ 

“I  need  not  pain  you,  Sefxores,  by  reciting 
the  cruel  words  that  came  hissing  and  surging 
through  her  closed  teeth,  nor  yet  further  de- 
scribe the  terrible  concentrated  gaze  of  hate  and 
fury  which  streamed  from  those  gleaming  eyes. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  often  afterward  I 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yet,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  I cut  short  the  interview  by 
summoning  Babette  to  see  her  mistress  to  her 
chamber;  and  then,  glad  to  escape,  I went  out 
of  the  house  and  attended  to  the  duties  which 
required  my  presence.” 

The  Padre,  with  his  flat  lips  half  open,  eager- 
ly drinking  in — with  his  Santa  Cruz  punch — the 
words  of  his  patron ; the  Doctor,  calm,  un- 
moved now,  and  thoughtful ; the  one-eyed  old 
rascal,  still  puffing  his  cigarritos  and  allowing 
no  rest  to  his  uneasy,  suspicious  optic ; all  sat 
listening,  with  each  an  interest  peculiarly  his 
own,  to  the  fate  of  Dona  Lucia.  The  narrator 
leisurely  arose  and  held  his  hourly  confab  with 
the  man  at  the  signal-station,  and  then  return- 
ing to  his  place,  proceeded  with  his  discourse  : 

“ I shall  pass  rapidly  over,  my  friends,  many 
little  incidents  of  a rather  unpleasant  nature 
which  occurred  here,  in  this  my  rocky  retreat, 
for  some  months  after  the  interview  which  I 
have  described.  I tried  every  argument  and 
persuasion  I was  master  of  to  bring  my  proud 
bride  to  reason ; but  to 

all  my  entreaties  she  ^ 

turned  a cold  and  chill-  / 

ing  stare  of  obdurate 

hate.  Day  by  day  the 

intensity  of  her  detes- 

tation  grew  stronger 

and  stronger,  and  seem-  ! 

ed  to  have  become  a | .. 

part  of  her  nature.  | .\\WM 

Yes!  the  gentle,  yield-  j 

ing  girl  I had  won  on  j 

board  the  Centipede  had  j I > T/aH  1 '' 

now  become  as  stern  ) \ i 

and  unbending  as  a I OTi'JMh®! 

rock,  and  my  control-  j ' / 

ling  power  over  her  j 

mind  and  love  were  1 

gone.  I left  her  entire-  I M 

ly  to  herself  for  some  w , a V TO  JHI 

weeks,  until  one  day  I j S 

thought  her  passion  i < 

might  have  subsided,  ' 

and  once  more,  attired  tJ/ 

in  a rich  and  splendid  ' fi'll jHtfullfuflHB 

suit,  I came  in  here,  as  if  liWSflfl  kMKMB 

she  sat  like  a marble  j | 

statue  at  table.  She  | 1,1 

never  looked  up  at  my  | | ml 

entrance,  but  her  eyes  [ f TOfwSwIlW  I 
shone  like  stars  as  she  j ’m 

sat  mechanically  going  /'  | a||  S! 

through  the  forms  of  Iw/l 

the  dinner  laid  before  m 

“‘Lucia!’  I said,  H 

gayly.  No  answer  by  9 

word  or  look.  ‘ Lucia ! JHwnHl 

querida  mia !’  I repeat-  '/ffiJlllSE 

cd,  and  sinking  on  one 
knee  beside  her,  I at-  — * -'14; 

tempted  to  take  her 
hand. 

“By  all  the  saints,  Ppy 

Sefiores,  that  came 

near — very  near — be-  y — 

ing  the  last  time  that  I V.. 

ever  should  kneel  to  a 
woman  ; for  with  a 
movement  so  sudden 

that  I had  barely  time  to  leap  one  side,  she 
snatched  a long  pointed  carving  knife  from  the 
table  and  lunged  full  at  my  throat!  The  blade 
just  gl  azed  my  jugular  artery,  inflicting  a slight 
’ But  she  never  turned  round  to  see  the 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

END  OF  THE  BANQUET. 

In  the  pause  which  followed  the  dreadful  epi- 
sode just  recounted  by  Captain  Brand  the  Padre 
was  occupied  in  pattering  a prayer,  counting  his 
beads,  and  elevating  his  crucifix  as  if  he  was 
mumbling  high  mass  at  the  altar.  Don  Ignacio 
slowly  waved  his  brown  forefinger,  and  his  sin- 
gle spark  of  glowing  eye  glared  fiercely  and  fix- 
edly at  his  host.  A clammy  sweat  burst  out  on 
the  pallid  brow  of  the  Doctor,  and  his  hands 
were  clutched  before  him  on  the  table  like  the 
jaws  of  a steel  vice.  And  still  the  drunken 
shrieks  and  cheers  of  the  piratical  crew  at  the 
sheds  arose  wild  and  shrill  in  the  calm  night  and 
made  a gloomy  diapason  for  the  banquet.  The 
Doctor  was  the  first  to  break  the  awkward  si- 
lence which  pervaded  the  saloon. 

“Capitano!”  said  he,  in  his  habitual  calm, 
deep  voice,  “ with  respect  to  what  you  said  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  of  breaking  up 


A SUPERNATURAL  WARNING!  YES,  THAT  FINGER- 


thin  delicate  hands  were  clasped  around  a sil- 
ver and  pearl  crucifix  which  rested  on  her  hol- 
low breast.  A single  taper  in  a silver  lamp 
threw  a lurid,  flickering  ray  about  the  room, 
and  beside  it  was  Babette  on  her  knees  and 
quivering  with  terror,  while  from  one  of  the 
loopholed  windows  a broad  white  band  of  moon- 
light streamed  distinctly  across  the  pillow  and 
face  of  the  dying  girl.  ” 

Captain  Brand’s  face  assumed  a deathly  pallor, 
.and  with  his  icy  blue  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  his  voice  sunk  to  a hoarse  whisper,  he  went 
on : 

“As  I appeared  in  the  portals  of  the  door 
Lucia  slowly  raised  her  forefinger  and  beckoned 
me  to  approach.  I could  no  mor-e  have  resisted 
the  summons  than  if  a chain-cable  to  a frigate’s 
anchor  had  caught  me  in  its  iron  coils  and  was 
dragging  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I moved 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“ ‘ Pirato !'  came  from  her  slightly  parted  lips, 
in  her  old  low  and  distinct  tones.  ‘ Pirato , 
behold  your  cruel  work ! Destroyer  of  mother 
and  child — of  soul  and  body — may  the  curses 
of  a dying  woman  and  her  unborn  child  haunt 
you  by  day  and  by  night !’  I was  dumb,  and 
my  pulse  stopped  beating.  ‘Avc  Maria  Pu- 
rissima!’  were  the  last  words  that  came  in  a 
sweet,  pure  whisper  from  her  lips : she  clasped 
the  crucifix  tighter,  and  the  spirit  departed.  I 
tore  aside  the  gauze  net  to  lay  my  hand  on  her 
heart,  when,  on  my  soul,  her  right  hand  slowly 
relaxed  its  death-grasp  on  the  crucifix,  and, 
rising  to  a vertical  line,  with  the  forefinger  point- 
ing upward,  it  quivered  in  the  light  of  the  wan- 
ing moon  like — as  it  was — a supernatural  warn- 
ing ! Yes,  that  finger — ” 

“ Mama ! mama !”  came  in  a weak,  plaintive 
voice  from  the  piazza,  while  the  villain,  with 
hands  before  him  as  if  to  shut  out  a frightful 
vision,  and  eyeballs  starting  from  their  sockets, 


this  establishment,  what,  may  I ask,  are  your 
plans  for  the  future  ?” 

“Gracias!  amigo  Doctor!  Thank  yon,  my 
friend,  for  changing  the  conversation.  My  plans ! 
eh  ! ah!  Well,  they  are  these — ” 

Here  Captain  Brand’s  face  assumed  its  usual 
expression,  and  entirely  himself  again,  he  went 
on  to  state,  in  a precise,  business-like  way,  the 
views  he  had  resolved  upon  for  future  action. 

“ — To-morrow,  gentlemen,  is  Sunday.  Those 
boisterous  fellows  out  there,  after  mass,  will 
need  rest  all  the  day.  On  Monday,  however, 
I shall  begin  to  change  the  rig  of  the  schooner, 
fill  up  with  provisions  for  a long  cruise,  take  on 
board  all  the  loose  odds  and  ends  we  have 
stowed  here,  of  course,”  he  added,  as  he  re- 
marked an  inquiring  and  a rather  alarmed  mer- 
cenary look  from  the  Tuerto’s  glim — “of  course, 
after  having  squared  up  all  claims  of  our  com- 
padre  there !” 

“ Hum !”  croaked  that  sharp  rascal  with  a nod 
of  satisfaction,  quite  like  an  old  raven. 

“Then,  Sefiores,  I shall  burn  or  destroy  the 
old  sheds,  and  bury  the  cannon  and  heavy  arti- 
cles we  can  not  find  room  for  in  the  Centipede ; 
when,  if  nothing  happens,  we  shall  trip  anchor 
and  spread  our  sails  for  sea  ! 

“ Babette ! Babette ! really  I believe  that  dear 
old  negress  has  fallen  asleep.  Babette!  ah! 
there  yon  are,  my  beauty ! See  if  you  can’t  give 
us  a bowl  of  okra  gumbo  before  we  break  un 
here !” 

Babette  had  not  been  asleep.  Oh  no!  She 
had  her  ear  to  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  was 
listening  to  the  sad  history  of  Dona  Lucia,  and 
when  her  master  came  to  the  final  scene  the 
old  woman  fell  on  her  knees  and  shivered  all 
over,  where  she  remained  until  the  sound  of  the 
Captain’s  voice  again  called  her  to  her  duties. 

“And  when  we  have  left  these  quiet  waters, 
my  son!”  broke  in  the  Padre,  “what  then?” 


wound.  

extent  of  her  effort,  and  again  sat  calm  and 
rigid  at  the  table. 

“ This  was  my  last  visit  save  one.  I aban- 
doned these  comfortable  quarters  entirely,  and 
occupied  the  rooms  you  do,  mi  Padre,  out  there 
among  the  men.  In  fact,  my  stern  young  bride 
was  in  entire  command  of  the  island,  and  even 
my  good  Babette  here  stood  in  such  awe  of  her 
that  she  always  crossed  herself  when  called  to 
approach  her  mistress. 

“Month  by  month  matters  went  on  in  this 
way,  until  the  winter  had  gone,  and  I was  pre- 
paring for  another  cruise  in  the  schooner ; but 
hour  by  hour  the  consuming  passion  which 
flamed  in  the  veins  of  Lucia  was  doing  its 
work.  I sometimes  beheld  her  standing  out  on 
the  veranda,  tall  and  stately  as  ever ; and  when 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  it  threw  its  light  upon 
her  wan  and  sunken  cheeks  and  thin  wasted 
frame.  Ay ! there  she  stood  like  an  almost 
transparent  statue  of  alabaster,  with  her  dark 
eyes,  shining  with  an  unearthly  light,  turned  in 
one  long  tearless  gaze  upon  the  ledge  and  comb- 
ing breakers  to  seaward.  It  was  singular,  too, 
the  effect  she  produced  even  upon  the  horde  of 
these  brave  fellows  of  mine,  for  no  persuasion 
could  induce  a man  of  them  to  come  within  pis- 
tol-shot of  that  part  of  the  house  while  she  was 
thus  keeping  her  nightly  vigils.  And  as  for 
Pedillo,  he  acquired  such  a superstitious  dread 
of  the  girl  he  had  married,  and  lived  in  such  a 
state  of  abject  terror,  that  I had  serious  thoughts 
of  shooting  him  to  avoid  the  contaminating 
influence  he  exercised  over  his  comrades ! 

“Well,  caballeros,  late  one  Saturday  night, 
while  the  men  were  carousing  and  drinking 
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QUASIIY  QUANDO. 

Let  me  lay  a detaining  baud  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
fast-retreating  past,  and  chronicle  a few  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Quashy  Quando. 

Of  my  hero’s  parentage  and  ancestry  I can  say  no- 
thing,  for  they  are  involved  in  obscurity  as  black  as  his 
own  skin;  and  in  this  connection  his  biographer  can 
only  vouch  to  two  facts— viz.,  that  his  birth-place  was 
the  Guinea  Coast  of  Africa,  and  that  ho  had  a mother; 
for  in  his  softer  moments  old  Quashy  would  often  tell  of 
the  hot  summer  morning  when  his  “ mammy,"  placing 
a calabash  in  his  hand,  bade  the  little  naked  urchin 
bring  her  some  cool  water  from  the  spring  ; and  how  he, 
hastening  upon  his  errand,  reached  tho  fountain,  stoop- 
ed, and  was  about  to  dip  his  gourd  in  the  clear  water, 
when  he  started  at  the  sight  of  a fierce  bearded  face  re- 
flected up  into  his  own,  and  turned  to  find  himself  in  the 
grasp  of  a kidnapper. 

“ Poor  ole  mammy  done  wait  long  ’nough  for  dat  yere 
cal’bash  o’  water  1”  Quashy  would  add,  with  a sigh,  as  he 
finished  the  simple  story. 

Brought  across  the  ocean,  the  little  fellow  (who  had 
been  upon  the  passage  treated  more  as  a plaything  than 
a slave)  was  sold  to  the  head  of  a New  England  family 
(for  this  was  while  slavery  was  tolerated  at  the  North), 
who  bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  Julius  C«sar;  but 
whether  from  doubt  of  his  own  ability  to  support  this  il- 
lustrious cognomen,  or  from  attachment  to  the  name  of 
his  infancy,  the  wild  little  barbarian  would  never  reply 
to  either  command,  summons,  or  request  made  in  this 
name,'  but  would  sit  or  stand  staring  at  vacancy  with  a 
stolid  expression  of  indifference  on  his  uncouth  features, 
or  at  most  with  a sullen  twitch  of  the  shoulders,  defying 
alike  coercion  or  flattery.  But  let  the  summons  be 
changed  to  “Quashy,"  and  the  perverse  little  creature 
would  spring  to  obey  with  pleased  alacrity.  So  the 
point  wus  finally  conceded  ; and  although  the  experi- 
ment was  occasionally  resumed  during  the  course  of  his 
long  life,  it  was  always  with  the  same  result. 

Quashy  did  not  love  work,  and  infinitely  preferred 
basking  at  full  length  in  the  July  sun  to  hoeing  corn. 
This  peculiarity  occasionally  brought  him  into  difficulty, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  made  the  subject  of  severe  com- 
ment by  his  master,  who  was  a physician  in  good  prac- 
tice. Quashy  listened  patiently  to  the  lecture,  and  when 
it  was  finished,  asked,  dryly, 

“Work  so  good  for  nigger,  why  no  good  for  white 
man  ? Why  you  no  work,  massa 

“1 1 I do  work,  Quashy — I work  hard.” 

“ What  work  you  do,  massa  ? You  no  hoe  corn.” 

“No,  I don’t  hoe  corn;  but  I work,  Quashy — I do 
head-work,”  replied  the  good-natured  Doctor. 

“ Head-work — oh  yes,  I know  him ; he  berry  hard 
tink,"  suggested  the  other,  with  a look  of  intelligence ; 
and  shouldering  his  hoc,  marched  off  to  his  labors. 

Later  in  the  day  my  ancestor,  returning  from  his  round 
of  visits,  passed  his  corn-field,  and  beheld  Quashy  seated 
on  a great  stone,  his  chin  resting  on  his  two  palms,  rev- 
eling in  the  full  heat  of  the  noontide  sun. 

“ Hillo,  you  lazy  fellow  1”  shouted  the  Doctor.  “ Why 
ain't  you  at  work?" 

“Am,  massa  ; hard  to  work  ; doin’  head-work." 

“ Head-work,  you  fool ! What  head-work  are  you  do- 
ing?” 

“ Tell'ee,  massa.  See  dem  two  blackbirds  on  big  ap- 
ple-tree ?" 

“Yes,  I see  them,  boy." 

“Well,  massa,  I tinkin’  'pose  I trow  ’tone  an’  kill  one 
bird,  how  many  bird  be  lef’  on  tree.  ’Pose  massa  can 
tell  right  off?" 

“ Certainly,  yon  simpleton.  There  would  be  one  left. 
Couldn't  you  tell  that  for  yourself?" 

“Hi  l hi  I hi!”  laughed  Quashy,  rolling  on  the  ground 
in  ecstasy.  “ Poor  nigger  do  head-work  better  dan  white 
gomman  1 Dere  be  none  lef,  massa,  ’cause  t’oder  fly 
away  1" 

Some  years  later,  Quashy,  returning  from  the  field  one 
evening,  was  informed  by  Venus,  the  black  cook,  that 
Miss  Patty  had  got  a beau,  and  that  they  wero  “spark- 
ing" in  the  “square  room.” 

“’Pose  you  kerry  in  dis  yer  armful  of  wood,  Quash," 
continued  she,  “an'  take  a look  at  the  gemman?" 

Quashy  accepted  the  errand,  and  after  a short  absence 
returned  to  the  kitchen  with  an  approving  expression  on 
his  broad  black  face. 

“ Berry  good-lookin’  young  massa,"  reported  he. 
“What  he  name,  Venus?" 

“Name  Lord,  ole  man;  come  all  de  way  from  Bos- 

“ Dat  him?  Now,  Venus,  disniggerfs  tickled— tickled 
mos’  a def  to  tink  de  Lord  get  one  o’  massa  chillen,  for  I 
swear  I 'fraid  de  debbil  get  all  'e  res’ !’’ 

Another  of  Quashy’s  witticisms  was  perpetrated  upon  a 
brother  of  his  master’s,  one  of  those  careless  genial  indi- 
viduals, nobody's  enemy  but  their  own,  who  usually  win 
more  love  than  respect  from  their  inferiors  and  depend- 
ents. 

This  gentleman  standing  in  his  door-way  one  day  ob- 
served Quashy  staggering  by  with  a great  bag  upon  his 
back,  and  evidently  a little  the  worse  for  liquor. 

“Hillo,  Quashy,  what  have  you  got  in  your  bag  that 
makes  you  reel  about  the  street  so  ? What’s  your  load  ?' 

“Load,  Massa  Billy?"  repeated  Quashy,  without  look- 
ing up  or  pausing,  “load  ’nough  for  sartin,  but  ’taint 
nuffin  you  need  begrutch  to  an  ole  nigger;  ’taint  nuffin 
but  rheumaty  an’  poverty,  an  you  got  heaps  o’  dem  yer 
a’ready." 

Another  of  Quashy’s  repartees  was  at  the  expense  of  a 
certain  Judge  Payne,  a gentleman  more  celebrated  for 
Win  fortiter  in  re  than  the  nuaviter  in  modo. 

Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house  in  company 
with  some  other  lawyers,  tho  judge  was  saluted  by 
Quashy,  who  was  passing,  with  the  query, 

“How  you  do,  Massa  Payne  ; tell  an  ole  nigger  what’s 
de  las’  news  goin’  ?" 

“News?"  growled  the  judge,  surlily,  “news  is  that  the 
devil’s  dead." 

“Ah,  is  dat  so?  Dead,  poor  fellow;  well  I know  ho 
been  in  Payne  dis  long  time,  but  I nebber  know  he  dead," 
remnrkcd  Quashy,  with  an  air  of  great  concern,  as  he 
passed  quietly  on. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Burnett's  Kalliston, 

As  a wash  for  tho  complexion,  has  no  equal.  It  is 
distinguished  for  its  soothing  and  purifying  effect,  allay- 
ing all  tendency  to  inflammation,  especially  that  arising 
from  bites  of  mosquitoes,  stings  of  insects,  Ac.  It  is  a 
powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  freckles, 
pimples,  and  all  discolorations.  These,  with  its  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  properties,  render  it  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  for  the  toilet. 

Prepared  only  by  JOSEPII  BURNETT  & CO., 

Boston. 

for  sale  by  druggists  generally. 

Price  50  Cents  a Bottle. 

GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & 00.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Dane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson  s Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


EDWARD  G.  KELLEY,  No.  lie  John 

Street,  N.  Y.,  PRACTICAL  CHEMIST,  Profes- 
sor of  ClieniiBtry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Importer  and 
Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
apparatus,  and  pure  Chemical. 

Schools  furnished.  Catalogues  furnished  free. 


Do  you  Shave  ? 

We  have  a private  word  for  our  unfortunate  masculine 
brothers;  excluding  the  gentler  sex  merely  because  na- 
ture has  granted  them  an  immunity  from  the  curse  en- 
tailed on  us— shaving.  For  several  years  we  performed 
the  matutinal  cutting  and  slashing  operation,  facetiously 
termed  shaving,  ignorant  of  aught  to  ameliorate  the 
rasped  condition  in  which  we  invariably  found  our  hu- 
man face  divine.  One  little  year  since,  after  reading  in 
every  conceivable  journal,  published  in  every  conceiva- 
ble place,  a succession  of  cunningly  worded  advertise- 
ments of  Burnett's  Kalliston , we  decided  to  try  the  prep- 
aration—Burnett  I inventor  of  this  balm  of  Gilead,  if  we 
had  our  way  a monument  of  purest  marble  should  rise  to 
your  honor,  to  be  paid  for  by  a tax  on  barbers’  shops! 
We  now  rejoice  in  a smooth  skin,  and  would  sooner  part 
with  our  new  patent  leather  boots,  than  our  bottle  of 
Kalliston.— Boston  Saturday  Express. 


CARD. 

A.  & G.  A.  Arnoux, 

So  long  and  reputably  known  as  Fashionable  Tailors, 
beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have  added  a 
department  for  Boys'  Clothing  to  their  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  finest  and  newest  styles  of  goods  will  be 
kept  This  will  enable  our  customers  to  obtain  all  the 
goods  they  may  be  in  need  of  for  themselves  and  the 
male  part  of  their  families  at  our  house. 

521  Broadway, 

Under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  au 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation,  l’or  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Sprains, Bruises,  &a, 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
havo  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

Morgan  & Allen,  Geu’l  Agents,  40  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  People’s  Great  Book. 
EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER 


COUNSELLOR  IN  BUSINESS, 

By  FRANK  CROSBY, 

07  THE  FniLAVELnilA  BAR, 

Equally  adapted  to  all  the  States,— its  matter  entirely 
reliable,  and  easily  understood,  and  decidedly  tho  best 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Every  Merchant  wants  it. 

Every  Manufacturer  wauts  it. 

Every  Mechanic  wants  it. 

Every  Professional  Man  wants  it. 

Every  Bank  Officer  wants  it 
Every  Bill  and  Note  Broker  wants  it. 

Every  Creditor  wants  it. 

Every  Debtor  wauts  it. 

Every  Insolvent  wants  it 
Every  Inventor  wants  it. 

Every  Magistrate  wants  it. 

Every  Lawyer  wants  it. 

Every  Law  Student  wants  it 
Every  Real  Estate  Owner  wants  it 
Every  Agent  wants  it 
Every  Conveyancer  wants  it 
Every  Book-keeper  wants  it 
Every  Collector  wants  it. 

Every  Politician  wants  it 
Every  Editor  wants  it 
Every  Author  wants  it 
Every  Publisher  wants  it. 

Every  School  Teacher  wants  it. 

Every  Clergyman  wants  it 
Every  Builder  wants  it 
Every  Ship  Owner  wants  it 
Every  Shipmaster  wants  it 
Every  Auctioneer  wants  it 
Every  Parmer  wants  it 
Every  Landlord  wants  it. 

Every  Tenant  wants  it 
Every  Married  Woman  wants  it. 

Every  Single  Woman  wauts  it 
Every  Widow  wants  it. 

Every  Master  wants  it. 

Every  Apprentice  wants  it 
Every  Steamboat  Company  wants  it 
Every  Railroad  Company  wants  it 
Every  Express  Company  wants  it. 

Every  Insurance  Company  wants  it 
Every  Guardian  wants  it. 

Every  Minor  wants  it. 

Every  Hotel-keeper  wants  it 
Every  Administrator  wants  it 
Every  Executor  wants  it 
Every  Arbitrator  wants  it 
Every  Government  Officer  wants  it 
Every  Petitioner  wants  it 
Every  Citizen  wants  it 
Every  Alien  wants  it 
Everybody  everywhere  wants 

CROSBY’S  LAWYER  AND  COUNSELLOR  IN 
BUSINESS. 

It  contains  plain  and  simple  instructions  to  Everybody 
for  transacting  their  business  according  to  law,  with  le- 
gal forms,  for  drawing  the  various  necessary  papers  con- 
nected therewith,  together  with  the  laws  of  all  the  States, 
for  Collection  of  Debts,  Property  Exempt  from  Execu- 
tion, Mechanics'  Liens,  Execution  of  Deeds  and  Mort- 
gages, Eights  of  Manicd  Women,  Dower,  Usury,  Wills, 
&c. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $1  00,  or  in  law  style,  $1  26.  For 
single  copies,  or  for  the  book  by  hundreds,  or  by  thou- 
sands, apply  to,  or  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  61 T Sansom  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rog-crs’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  (in  Powder). 

The  best  alterative  in  the  world  for  sick  headache,  bil- 
ious affections,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  &c.  It  affords 
immediate  relief  after  eating  or  drinking  too  freely.  An 
economical  •"bs“,t!'fjj  for  Savatona  water  as  a cooling 
? For  sale  by  all  Drugin:.-=. 

{ Manufactory  133  Spring  Street,  N.  Y. 


Notice  to  Advertisers. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  Adite;  - 
tisements 

For  the  Last,  or  Ontsidc  Page, 

of  our  Weekly,  we  have  decided  to  increase  the  price, 

For  that  Page, 

TO 

Seventy-five  Cents  per  Line. 

The  price  for  tho 

Inside  Pages 

will  remain  as  before,  viz. : 

Fifty  Cents  per  Line. 


Literary  Agency, 

For  the  perusal  and  disposal  of  Manuscripts ; the  giv- 
ing of  counsel  on  all  subjects  connected  witli  Literature ; 
the  purchase  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries ; 
the  delivery  of  Popular  Lectures  for  Lyceums,  Institutes, 
Associations,  Benevolent  Societies,  the  Proprietors  of 
Public  Halls,  &c.,  &e.  Address  letters  (inclosing  post- 
age stamps  for  replies)  simply  to 

PARK  BENJAMIN,  Lecturer,  New  York  City. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published; 


THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 
By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “ Doctor  Thorne," 
“The  Bertrams,”  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

A MOTHER’S  TRIALS.  A Novel.  By  tho  Author  of 
“ My  Lady."  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS.  By  J.  W.  Stir.  A - 
han,  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times.  With  a Portrait. 
In  One  Volume,  600  pages,  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  A Novel.  By  George 
Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam  Bede"  and  “Scenes  of  Cler- 
ical Life.”  Library  Edition.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

OLIPIIANTS  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
Years  1S57,  '58,  ’60.  By  Laurence  Olipuant,  Pri- 
vate Secretary  of  Lord  Elgin.  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Muslin,  $2  75;  Half  Calf,  $3  75. 

GODWIN'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  The  History 
of  France.  From  tho  Earliest  Tiroes  to  tho  French 
Revolution  of  1780.  By  Parke  Godwin.  Vol.  I. 
(Ancient  Gaul.)  8vo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

SETTLING  LUCKY.  By  Jacoh  Abbott.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  IGroo,  Muslin,  60  cents.  Uniform  with 
Abbott's  Franconia  Stories.  “ Selling  Lucky"  is 
the  Fourth  Volume  of 

Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

IIandie.  The  Three  Pines. 

Rainbow's  Journey.  Selling  Lucky. 

lCrno,  Muslin,  60  cents  each. 

SYLVAN  HOLT’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Holme 
Lee,  Author  of  “Katliic  Braude,”  “Against  Wind  and 
Tide,"  &c.  New  Edition!  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

OLD  LEAVES : Gathered  from  Household  Words.  Ey 
W.  Henry  Wills.  l2mo,  Musiiu,  $1  00. 

THE  CAXTONS : A Family  Picture.  By  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  Library  Edition.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  85.  (Forming  tho  First 
Volume  of  Harper's  Library  Ebition  of  Bulwer' s 
Novels.) 

STORIES  OF  INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS 
in  Science  and  the  Useful  Arts.  A Book  for  Old  and 
Young.  By  JonN  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
I2mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  SAM.  DALE,  The  Mis- 
sissippi Partisan.  By  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne.  Illus- 
trated by  John  MoLenan.  12ino,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LUCY  CUOFTON.  A Novel.  By  tho  Author  of  “Mar- 
garet Maitland,  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,”  “The  Days 
of  My  Life,"  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN : Past  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Thobnbury.  With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  00. 

MISREPRESENTATION^  a Novel.  By  Anna  H. 
Drury,  Author  of  “Friends  and  Fortune,”  “East- 
bury,’’  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson."  With  Complete  Index.  12mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

THE  PRAIRIE  TRAVELLER.  A Hand-Book  for 
Overland  Emigrants.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 
Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  By  Randolph  B.  Marcy, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army.  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
War  Department.  Small  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  Eof  the  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  tho 
United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot-,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  IIENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


‘‘HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE.” 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  pos- 
sessing from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamn). 

Nona  SlxtFi  Street,  Philadelphia.  f 


By  the  Author  of 
GRACE  TRUMAN. 


Ready  this  Week: 

MARY  BUNYAN, 

THE  DREAMER’S  BLIND  DAUGHTER. 

A Tale  of  Religious  Persecution. 

By  Mrs.  S.  ROCHESTER  FORD,  of  Louisville. 

1 vol.  12mo,  illustrated. . . .Price  $1. 

The  great  popularity  of  “ Grace  Truman,’’  (of  which 
nearly  30,000  copies  have  been  sold)  will  secure  for  this 
book  thousands  of  readers.  It  traces  the  history  of  a 
period  of  most  tragic  interest — the  religious  persecution 
and  intolerance  which  marked  the  reign  of  diaries  II. 
of  England,  and  the  trials  and  sufferings  through  which 
Bunyan  was  called  to  pass,  in  order  to  prepare  him  to  be 
the  author  of  the  immortal  “Pilgrim’s  Progress." 


S.  PAUL’S  to  ST.  SOPHIA. 

A SERIES  OF  SKETCHES  by  R.  C.  McCORMICK, 
Author  of  “ The  War  in  the  Crimea.” 

1 vol.  12mo. . . .Price  $1. 

Among  the  articles  are:  “A  Day  with  Hugh  Miller," 
“The  Birth-I’lace  of  Thomson,"  “The  London  Slioe- 
Blacks,"  “ Tho  Dogs  of  Constantinople,"  “ St.  Paul’s," 
Ac.,  &c. 


SHELDON  &,  COMPANY, 

Publishers, 

115  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Either  hook  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
prices  annexed. 


A Complete  Political  History  of  the 
United  States. 


THE 

American  Statesmans 

A POLITICAL  HISTORY,  exhibiting  the  Nature,  Or- 
igin and  Practical  Operation  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States ; the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Parties;  and  the  Views  of  Distinguished  Statesmen 
on  Questions  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy. 

By  Andrew  W.  Young1. 

Large  Octavo,  Library.  Sheep.  Price  $3  50. 

This  work  embraces  the  whole  period  of  our  govern- 
mental hiBtory,  commencing  with  the  brief  “compact” 
drawn  up  by  the  “Pilgrim  Fathers"  before  their  lund- 
ing,  down  to  the  present  administration. 

It  presents  the  views  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  and  the 
action  of  the  government  on  all  the  prominent  questions 
of  public  policy  which  have  arisen  under  the  constitution, 
and  which  have  divided  the  people  into  parties. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  is,  that  on  contro- 
verted questions,  whether  involving  constitutional  prin- 
ciples or  mere  considerations  of  policy,  the  main  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  impartially  given,  and  submitted 
without  comment  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Subjoined  to  tho  work  is  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Articles  of  Confederation, 
a statement  of  the  Electoral  Votes  that  have  been  given 
for  the  different  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  eta,  etc. 


DERBY  A JACKSON, 

PUBLISHERS, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 

TO  AGENTS.— The  above  book  is  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription. Exclusive  right  for  counties  given  to  active, 
energetic  men.  For  terms,  address  the  Publishers. 

The  Popular 
Campaign  Editions. 
LINCOLN  AND  HAMLIN. 

Just  Published : 

The  Life,  Public  Services,  and  Speeches  of 

Hon.  Abram  Lincoln. 

Together  with  a Life  of 

Hannibal  Hamlin. 

One  vol.  12mo,  paper,  with  Portrait.  Price  25  cents. 
Also  now  Ready: 

BELL  AND  EVERETT. 

'The  File,  Public  Services,  and  Speeches  of 

Hon.  John  BclL 

Together  with  a Life  of 

Edward  Everett. 

One  vol.  12mo,  paper,  witli  Portrait.  Price  25  cents. 
*,*  Large  discounts  are  offered  to  Agents  and  Clubs 
throughout  the  country  for  the  Popular  Series.  For  par- 
ticulars, terms,  &c.,  address  Rudd  & Carleton,  Publish- 
ers, 130  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


A MUSICAL  NOVELTY. 

Tillman’s  Musical  Treatise  and  Tonom- 
eter supplies  a want  long  felt,  by  fully  explaining  all 
the  laws  of  Sound  which  relate  to  Melody  and  Harmony. 
A practical  application  of  the  more  abstract  portions  of 
the  Theory  is  made  by  a new  method,  readily  acquired, 
but  not  easily  forgotten.  The  Tonometer  shows  to  the 
eye  the  most  minute  musical  intervals,  made  in  truo 
modulations,  as  well  as  those  used  on  all  keyed  instru- 
ments. The  arrangement  is  such  that  a child  may  com- 
prehend the  ordinaiy  musical  changes,  yet  it  is  a Key  to 
the  solution  of  all  problems  arising  from  temparament. 
This  production  has  already  elicited  the  approval  of 
BRISTOW,  STRAKCSCH,  MARETZEK,  AN- 
CHUTZ,  and  many  other  prominent  artists.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a letter  to  the  author  by  an 
eminent  pianist  and  composer. 

Dear  Sir,— I read  your  treatise  on  Sound,  accompa- 
nied by  your  Tonometer,  and  was  6truck  with  the  con- 
cise manner  with  which  you  embrace  and  methodize  the 
vast  subject  of  Analysis  of  Sound,  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  same.  We  want  simplified  methods  to  ex- 
pound the  now  apparently  so  complicated  sciences,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  invention  is  a valuable  inno- 
vation in  the  sphe:e  of  instruction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  GOLDBECK- 

ftrius  $2.  Fcr  ;*!«  *t  all  the  prominent  music  stores, 
and  at  wholesale,  No.  ~ Sixai,  New  York. 
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FRENCH’S 

CONICAL 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 

N.B,  Price  only  $10 

Price  only  Ten 


One  woman,  with  this  simple,  compact,  durable,  port- 
able, efficient,  and  economical  machine,  can  easily  and 
perfectly  do  the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  before 
breakfast. 

This  is  the  only  machine  that  will  wash  all  kinds  of 
clothes  perfectly  without  injury.  It  has  been  tested  in 
the  laundry  of  French's  Hotel  and  elsewhere,  with  all 
other  washing  machines  making  any  pretensions  to  nov- 
elty, and  has,  in  every  instance,  performed  its  work  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  by  any  other,  and  much 
more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 

It  will  wash  a single  handkerchief,  collar,  lace  sleeve, 
six  shirts,  or  all  of  these  articles  together,  without  the 
necessity  of  soaking  or  boiling. 

These  results  are  produced  by  the  constant  reaction  of 
the  suds,  and  not  by  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  introduction  into  houses  with  sta- 
tionary tubs,  as  it  may  be  inclosed  and  connected  with 
the  waste  and  water  pipes,  and  will  make  an  important 
feature  in  houses  “with  all  the  modern  improvements.’ 

In  Families,  Laundries,  Hotels,  Boarding-houses,  Hos- 
pitals, Asylums,  Boarding-schools,  on  Ships  and  Steam- 
ers, and  in  the  Army,  it  will  be  found  unequaled  and 
indispensable. 

This  machine  maybe  seen  in  operation  at  the  laundry 
of  French's  Hotel,  and  at  the  depot,  No.  410  Broadway, 
corner  of  Canal  Street. 

PRICE  ONLY  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Entire  satisfaction  given  or  the  money  returned. 

N.  B.— The  undersigned.  Proprietors,  are  now  prepared 
to  organize  agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  machines  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  supply  orders  to  any  extent. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Send  for  a Circular.  P.  & R.  FRENCH. 

LADD,  WEBSTER  & CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 


and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  the  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  the  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitcli,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  600  Broad- 
way, New  York  ; 17  Summer  Street,  Boston ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Phila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
C West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati ; and  16  St.  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Call  and  ex- 
amine. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machines, 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.— A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and  which 
can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Prico  $110 

(including  iron  stand  and  drawers). 

The  best  family  machines  $50. 

I.  M.  SINGER  & CO., 

No.  463  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  PARKER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.’S 
First-Class,  Double-Thread,  Rapid,  Noiseless,  and 
Beautiful  $40. — New  Sewing  Machine. — $40,  under 
Patents  of  Howe,  Grover  & Baker,  and  Wheeler  & Wil- 
son. Agents  wanted.  Office  No.  409  Broadway. 

VERNON  & CO. 


FINKLE  & LYON 
Sewing  Machines. 

"Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 


Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King! 

Wonderful  Success. 

Read  the  astonishing  cures  of  well-known  citizens  of 
Buffalo. 

UiP  IT  CURED  Mr.  S.  Hcmenway,  Proprietor  of  Ni- 
agara Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumat- 
ism in  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

OT  ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  neck. 

CF3  JAMES  VANVALKENBURG,  a well-known  po- 
liceman of  this  city,  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia in  its  worst  form. 

H3P  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING.— Mrs.  H.  W.  Putnam,  5G  Pearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks. 

Price  $1,  or  6 for  $5. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & 
CO.,  New  York. 

The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  forwarded  to  them,  witli  dispatch,  any  Article 
l)y  KendinB  their  Orders,  addressed  to 
WM,  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper's  Weekly. 

FOWLER  & WELLS’S 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 

308  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

nmi1  ^I?nC!S  P°;tRininS  t0  the  Patent  Office  done  in  the 
terms.Pro‘npt  aDd  satlsfactoi'>'  manner,  on  reasonable 


Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 


also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  4 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

“ White  Sulphur  Springs, 

Greenbrier  County,  Virginia. 

rip*  THIS  LONG-ESTABLISHED  WATERING 
PLACE  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors  on  the 
15th  May.  „ . 

Many  new  and  Important  arrangements  have  been 
made  since  the  last  season  in  this  large  establishment, 
and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  guests  com- 
fortable. JEREMIAH  MORTON,  President, 

J.  Humphreys,  General  Superintendent. 

['^’Correspondents  will  please addrcsB  J.  Humphreys, 
Superintendent,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Greenbrier  Co., 
Virginia. 


This  most  picturcsquo  of  the  WATER  FALI.S  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  bo  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B.— Three  trains  a day. 

Sea  Bathing. 

Mansion  House,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Tliis  Hotel  has  been  renovated  and  enlarged,  and  will 
ncconimodate  600  guests.  All  modern  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  Conveyance  to  the  Branch,  via 
D.  & R.  B.  Railroad,  or  by  Steamboats  foot  of  Robinson 
Street  Address  S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 

“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“ TREFELIO”  Cures  all  Eruptions. 

“TREFELIO"  Softens  the  Skin. 

“TREFELIO"  Beautifies  the  Skin. 

“ TREFELIO”  Eradicates  Humors. 

“TREFELIO"  50  cents  a bottle. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  48  Broadway,  General  Agents. 

Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 

COURT  OF  DEATH.' 

For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Size,  23  by  31  inches.  Address  G.  Q.  COL- 
TON, 37  Park  Row,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  3391.  - 


Chickering  & Son, 


Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  3S  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent 


Established  in  1834. 


Few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  checking  a Cough 
or  “Common  Cold"  in  its  first  stage;  that  which  in  the 
beginning  would  yield  to  a mild  remedy,  if  neglected, 
soon  attacks  the  Lungs.  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches," 
containing  demulcent  ingredients,  allay  Pulmonary  Irri- 
tation. 

WM.  HALL  8b  SON, 

543  Broadway,  between  Spring  and 
Prince  Streets, 

WAREROOM  FOR  THE 
Driggs  Patent  Pianoforte,  or  the  Violin  Piano. 

Prince  & Co.’s  Melodeons  of  every  style. 

Hall  & Son’s  celebrated  Guitars. 

Hall  & Son’s  new  Patent  Banjos. 

All  the  Late  and  Fashionable  Music. 

Hall’s  New  Catalogue  of  Music  sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  7 cents  in  Stamps. 

Music  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price. 

~~  HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrriaa,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 

Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 
Silver-Plated  Wares  d°- 
Tea  Trays, 111  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  antl  Irou  Wares. 

Cooking  utensils  of  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B. — Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

DEAD  SHOT  I The  neatest  and  most  reliable  ex- 
f r | terminator  in  use.  Faithfully  ap- 

I plied,  it  remains  one  year  a trap 
BED  BUGS.  | ready  set  for  these  noxious  tor- 
mentors of  our  nightly  rest. 

THE  I Destroys  flies  instantly.  Every 
v wftamiaVKtrz  sheet  will  kill  a quart.  Commence 
LIGHTfililMG  early,  and  the  house  may  be  kept 
FLY  KILLER.  I clear  of  flies  all  summer.  Both  ar- 
ticles for  sale  by  the  Druggists  everywhere,  and  by 

McKesson  & bobbins, 
91  Fulton  Street. 

Hamden’s  Express. 


JOHN  B.  DUNIIAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  &.  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
tiie  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 

At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Breadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 

1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

BLEri I rfUS /|*  <jrner°f  61,1 

Improved  Over-strung,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

A.  B.—Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 

New  Collection  of  Anthems,  Choruses, 

&c. 

THE  CONSTELLATION.  A collection  of  Anthems, 
Choruses  and  Sacred  Quartets,  selected  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Conventions,  Choral  Societies,  and  Social  Practice.  75 
cents.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “call,”  at 

74  Broadway. 


of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDTS 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  dc  CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 

The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 

Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds , Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat , Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic , Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  Ac .,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 

Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
mine  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 

TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

X won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

BE  WISE  IN  TIME. 

PREPARE  for  the  coming  hot  weather.  Use 
SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA 

to  purify  the  blood,  and  to  prevent  unsightly  pimples 
aud  blotches  upon  the  skin. 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 
And  unfailing  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  tho 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Seres 
Dysentery,  and  all 

Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  whicli  has  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON'S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fnlton  Street,  N.  Y., 


Cataract  Washing  Machine. 

CLOTHING,  TIME,  AND  LABOR  SAVED. 

Exhibition  and  Sales  Room,  494  Broadway. 

Wholesale  Depot.  54  Beekman  Street. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  New  York. 

KW*  5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  4 new  inventions.  Agents  have  made  over  $25,000 
on  one, — better  than  all  other  similar  agencies.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars,  gratis. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PURE  WATER” 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c„  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y.  i 

CANDLES  FROM  COAL. 

MEDUCCI’S  PATENT  PARAFINE  CANDLES 
Are  much  handsomer,  will  burn  longer,  and  give  a more 
powerful  light  than  any  other  candle  in  the  market. 

Purchasers  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  these 
candles. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Grocers,  and  by 

W.  E.  RIDER,  Agent  of  the  Manufacturers, 

No.  16  Beekman  Street. 


X Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  at- 
tends to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

YY  T ANTED. — Agents  in  a business  that  pays 
V V from  $i5  to  $80  per  month,  according  to  capabil- 
free  to  all  who  inclose  stamp 


vv  from  $.5  to  $80  per  month,  according  to  capabil- 
ity. Full  particulars  sent  free  to  all  who  inclose  stamp 
to  pay  return  postage. 

I.  HALE,  Jr.,  & Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

IX/JTCROSC'OPES  magnifying  500  times. 
XVX  Four  of  different  powers.  Mailed  for  $1  00. 

C.  B.  UNDERWOOD, 


X SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases ; Rheumatism,  and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents.. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name.  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 

et  Every  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  60  pages— and  from  one  third  to  one  half — 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


Commencement  of  the  Twenty-first 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY?” 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year  ......  9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/ Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Jlarpcr's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00.  1 

Terms  for  Advertising.— For  the  outside  page,  Sev- 
enty-five Cents  per  Line;  for  the  inside  pages.  Fifty  Cents 
per  Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  tff 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Squat*,  New  York. 
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Original  from 
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Standard  Literature! 


WIT  I 

HUMOR! 

POETRY! 

BIOGRAPHY! 

PACT! 

TRAVEL! 

HISTORY! 

ADVENTURE! 

PROSE ! 

FICTION! 

DEVOTION ! 

AMUSEMENT! 

With  BOOKS  of  every  standard  author,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  Literature,  at  Publishers'  lowest  prices, 
you  can  obtain 


ELEGANT  PRESENTS 


DUANE  RULISON’S 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House 

PTTTT.ATVPT.PTTTA, 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 
CONDUCTING  THE  GIFT  BOOK  BUSINESS. 
The  Gift  Department  has  been  conducted  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  in  this  department  this  house  possesses 
advantages  superior  to  all  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  containing 
A NEW  AND  ENLARGED  LIST 


SPLENDID  GIFTS 


Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  MOTHERS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  FATHERS  ! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  SISTERS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  BROTHERS ! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  SWEETHEARTS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  LOVERS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  WIVES ! 

Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  HUSBANDS! 


A new  edition  of  the  “Quaker  City  Publishing  lions 
Catalogue’*  has  just  been  issued,  comprising 
THE  NEW  BOOKS, 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
IN  ALL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 


Jonathan.  “Ah!  Mister,  and,  pray,  what  can  I do  for  you?” 

Japanese  Visitor.  “ If  you  please,  I would  like  to  borrow  a little  of  your  light. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  U,  S.  Observatory,  *• 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

Prof  C.  A.  Pope,  St.  Louis. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Linton,  “ 

Prof.  Charles  Bell  Gibson,  Richmond,  Va. 

Prof.  B.  R.  Well  ford. 

Prof.  B.  L.  Byrd,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
non.  D.  D.  Owen,  U.  S.  Geologist 
Prof.  A.  Taylor,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  John  Waters,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster  Gen.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rev.  T.  Edgar,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Geddings,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prof.  A.  Mentis,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Dr.  A.  Lopez,  Mobile,  Ala. 

His  Lordship  Bishop  of  Toronto,  C.  W. 

Rev.  Richard  P.  Miles,  Bishop  of  Tenn. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Blanc,  Bishop  of  N.  O. 

Rev.  J.  Flanagan,  Lacliine,  C.  E. 

Prof.  C.  Widmer,  V.  U.  R.  C.  S.,  Toronto,  C.  W. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie,  M.  P.  P.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  Howard,  Oculist,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Montreal. 
John  II.  Dix,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  N.  R.  Smith,  Baltimore. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Bailey,  “ 


Here’s  Health  for  the  Million ! ! 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Vegetable  Sherry  Wine 

BITTERS! 

Palatable  and  Healthy! 

Comfosed  of  Roots  and  Herbs. 

For  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Clergymen,  and  Public  Men 
in  General.  No  medicine  can  bo  better  adapted  for  their 
purpose. 

TRY  THEM! 

All  ye  lovers  of  good  Bitters  and  good  health,  and  you 
will  find  them  a cheap,  effectual,  and  pleasant  remedy. 
5,000,000  bottles  sold  last  year  ! 

Prepared  by  DR.  E.  R.  CLARKE,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


OPTICAL  INSTITUTE. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Not  an  exceptionable  volume  can  bo  found  in  the  en- 
tire Catalogue.  It  is  richly  worthy  the  attention  of  tlio 
scholar  and  general  reader ; and  is 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Remember  that  all  Books  at  DUANE  ^RULTSON'S 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House,  are  sold  as  low  as  at  any 
other  establishment,  and  a handsome,  present,  worth 
from  50  cents  to  $100,  accompanies  each  Book  sold. 


Pantascopic  Brazilian  Pebble 


Spectacles. 


ALBUMS  of  all  sizos  and  styles,  with  splendid  en- 
gravings. 

PRESENTATION  BOOKS,  in  every  beautiful  stylo 
of  binding. 

PRAYER  BOOKS,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

IIYMN  BOOKS  of  all  denominations. 

POEMS  of  all  the  authors. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS  in  almost  endless  variety. 

BIBLES  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

All  sold  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  a beautiful  Gift  pre- 
sented with  each  Book. 


Metropolitan  Hotel  Recipes, 

For  Cooking,  Making  I’astry,  Preserves,  Creams,  &c. 

“For  a valuable  consideration,  we  have  furnished  to 
J.  It  Stafford,  Practical  Chemist,  ONE  HUNDRED 
OF  OUR  CHOICEST  RECIPES,  the  same  being  in 
constant  use  in  our  Hotel. 

SIMEON  LELAND  & CO., 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway,  New  York." 
The  above  valuable  recipes  have  been  added  to  J.  R. 
Stafford’s  Family  Receipt  Book,  which  now  contains 
moro  important  information  and  at  less  price,  than  any 
book  of  similar  kind  ever  published.  Every  Housekeeper 
should  send  at  once  for  a copy.  Agents  of  either  sex 
wanted  in  evert  cohnty.  The  book  sent  free  by  mail, 
for  12  cents  in  money  or  stamps. 

Address,  J.  R.  STAFFORD,  Praotioal  Chemist, 
442  Broadway,  New  York. 


Superior  to  any  other  in  use,  and  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  a 


REMEMBER  THAT 

DUANE  RULISON 

Guarantees  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  his 
patrons. 

BEAR  IN  MIND, 

That  you  can  order  any  Books  which  are  in  print  and 
they  will  be  furnished  at  the  Publishers’  prices,  ami 
promptly  sent  to  any  destination,  each  book  accompa- 
nied by  a Gift  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100. 

MONEY  MAY  BE  SENT  AT  MY  RISK,  BY 
LETTER, 

Provided  it  is  inclosed  in  presence  of  a reliable  person, 
and  properly  registered.  But  the  best  and  safest  mode 
to  remit  is  by  draft  on  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  made 
payable  to  my  order. 

Those  who  will  act  as 

AGENTS, 

Will  please  send  for  a Catalogue  which  contains  induce- 
ments not  to  be  excelled  by  any  other  establishment, 
with  full  directions  and  particulars. 

Address  all  orders  to 

DUANE  RULISON, 
Proprietor  of  the  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 

No.  33  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beadle’s  Dime 

Guide  to  Swimming. 

Illustrated. 


Concavo-Convex  Mirror, 


Admirably  adapted  to  tho  Organ  of  Sight,  and  perfectly 
natural  to  the  Eye,  affording  altogether  the  best  ar- 
tificial AID  TO  THE  HUMAN  VISION. 


CAUTION. 


Embracing  all  the  Rules  of 


Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  the  above  celebrated 
Glasses,  numerous  inferior  imitations  have  been  brought 
before  the  public.  The  manufacturers  would  therefore 
caution  the  public  against  such  imitations.  The  only 
genuine  article  can  be  obtained  as  above,  (or  their  au- 
thorized agents,)  and  none  others  are  genuine  unless 
stamped  on  the  frame,  thus: 


rONEl 

DIME! 


Art,  for  doth  Sexes. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by 

SEMMONS  & CO. 


Capt.  PniLIP  PETERSEN. 


No.  6C9\  BROADWAY, 

(Under  the  Lafarge  House), 


BASE  BALL. 
BASE  BALL. 
BASE  BALL. 

Beadle’s  Dime 


NEW  YORK. 


The  valuable  advantage  derived  from  these  Spectacles 
is,  that  vision  becoming  impaired,  is  preserved  and 
strengthened ; very  aged  persons  aro  enabled  to  employ 
their  sight  at  the  most  minute  occupation,  can  see  witli 
these  lenses  of  a much  less  magnifying  power,  and  they 
do  not  require  the  frequent  changes,  to  tho  dangerous 
effect  of  further  powerful  assistance. 

: Thousands  of  the  most  scientific  gentlemen  of  this 
country  and  Europe  have  unanimously  pronounced  these 
glasses  the  best  ever  made,  and  we  need  onry  to  affix 
the  names  of  some  well  known  in  this  community  to  give 
ample  satisfaction.  Among  the  many  we  have  received 
certificates  from,  are, 


SEMMONS  & CO.,  Improved  Pebbles.’ 


A Compendium  of  the  Game,  embracing  Elementary  In- 
structions in  tho  American  Game  of  Ball;  together 
with  the  Revised  Rules  and  Regulations  for  1860; 
Rules  for  the  Formation  of  Clubs;  Names  of  the  Offi- 
cers and  Delegates  to  the  General  Convention,  &c. 
By  Henry  Chadwick,  Cricket  and  Base-Ball  Reporter 
of  the  principal  New  York  Sporting  papers. 

CRICKET.  CRICKET. 

CRICKET.  CRICKET. 

Beadle’s  Dime 

Book  of  Cricket. 

Containing  Complete  Instructions  in  the  Elements  of 
Bowling,  Batting  and  Fielding ; also  the  Revised  Laws 
of  the  Game,  Remarks  on  the  Duties  of  Umpires  and 
Scorers— the  whole  being  a desirable  Cricketer’s  Com- 
panion. By  Henry  Chadwick. 

Ten  cents  each.  For  sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Deal- 
ers. Single  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & CO., 

141  William  Street,  New  York. 


Messrs.  S.  & Co.,  Oculist-Opticians,  keep  a Splendid 
Assortment  of  Spectacles , in  Gold,  Silvor,  Steel,  and  Tor- 
toise-Shell frames. 


Silk,  Alpaca,  and  Gingham  Um- 
brellas, on  FOX’S  PARAGON 
frames. 

387  Broadway, 
CHAS.  E.  SMITH  & CO., 
Manuf acturers. 

Dealers  supplied. 


Wholesale  and  Retail. 


N.  B.— Persons  in  the  country  can  be  supplied  by  for- 
warding in  a letter  one  of  their  old  glasses.  Pebbles  in- 
serted iu  old  frames. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussel 
Three-ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  rcduc 
prices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 
HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 

637  ife^immons’  MillinCry  Rooms’ 


Prof.  V.  Mott,  New  York, 
rrof.  J.  M.  Camoclian,  New  York. 

Prof.  James  R.  Wood,  “ 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash. 


Plantation  Mill  »*>d  1,1  G ,)PBt 

ANTI-FRICTION  GIN  POWER 
ever  invented,  may  be  seen  at  No.  45  Gold  Street 

J.  A.  BENNET. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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GENERAL  GIUSEPPE  GARIBALDI. — [From  a recent  Picture.} 
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GENERAL  GARIBALDI. 

We  publish  • tlie  preceding  page  a portrait  of 
General  Garibaldi,  who  is  evidently  going  to  be 
the  hero  of  the  new  Italian  war. 

Joseph  Garibaldi  is  the  type  of  the  gallant  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  to  whom  the  excitement  of  war  is 
a necessity  ; but  who,  when  his  country’s  oppor- 
'"iiH'Jty  arrives,  is  never  found  wanting  among  her 
defenders.  Of  all  the  Italian  patriots  of  1818  he 
is,  without  doubt,  the  ablest,  most  sensible,  and 
most  respectable. 

He  was  born  at  Nice,  fifty-two  years  ago,  of  a 
good  family.  While  yet  a lad,  he  entered  the 
naval  service  of  Sardinia,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  acts  of  bravery ; but  having  taken 
part  in  a revolutionary  movement  at  Genoa  in 
1331,  ho  Avas  obliged  to  fly  the  country.  He  took 
refuge  in  France,  and  shortly  afterward  accepted 
a command  in  the  fleet  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  A 
very  few  months’  service  disgusted  him  with  the 
Moors,  and  he  sailed  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
South  America,  where  war  was  raging  .on  the  La 
Plata.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  President 
of  Uruguay,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the 
fleet  which  was  dispatched  against  Buenos  Ayres. 
His  occupation  Avas  destroyed  shortly  afterward 
by  the  Anglo-French  intervention ; but,  nothing 
disconcerted,  Garibaldi  raised  a partisan  corps  of 
3000  men,  and  fought  gallantly  for  a long  period 
of  time  against  Rosas. 

Altogether  he  spent  many  years  in  South  Amer- 
ica, winning  golden  opinions,  and  acquiring  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  partisan  warfare.  He  mar- 
ried a South  American  lady,  whose  beauty  was  as 
remarkable  as  her  courage  and  devotion  to  her 
husband.  She  accompanied  him  in  all  his  mili- 
tary movements,  was  by  his  side  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  dangers,  and  died  at  last,  of  fatigue  and 
distress  of  mind,  during  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Rome. 

In  1818  the  cry  of  Italian  liberty  reached  Gari- 
baldi in  South  America,  and  in  a few  weeks  he 
was  on  Italian  soil.  The  champion  of  Italy,  then 
as  now,  was  the  King  of  Sardinia ; to  him  Gari- 
baldi offered  his  sword,  and  readily  obtained  the 
command  of  a corps  d'armie  to  operate  on  those 
very  same  Alpine  slopes  where  wo  hear  of  his  vic- 
tories now.  He  knows  the  ground,  and  the  peo- 
ple know  him.  During  the  brief  but  disastrous 
war  of  1818-’49  Garibaldi  achieved  wonders;  but 
Piedmont  was  overmatched,  and  the  day  came 
when  the  gallant  partisan  was  compelled  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  He  settled  in  Piedmont,  became 
a member  of  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  took  a leading  part  as  a member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Roman  Republic  again 
roused  him  to  action.  He  called  his  faithful  legion 
together,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  time  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  restoration  of  order.  lie  had  at  this 
time  with  him  Mazzini  and  all  the  other  Italian 
patriots,  very  few  of  whom  could  compare  with 
him  in  respect  of  experience  or  common  sense, 
though  not  unfrcquently  their  noisiness  gave  them 
an  advantage  over  him  with  the  Roman  populace. 
The  moment  was  critical.  Rome  was  about  to 
be  attacked  by  the  French.  The  French  general, 
Oudinot,  who  perhaps  had  never^ heard  of  Gari- 
baldi, despised  his  preparations  for  defense.  He 
sent  against  him  a corps  of  3000  French  troops, 
which  Garibaldi  very  quickly  defeated,  and  sent 
flying  back  in  confusion.  Another  enemj' — 5000 
Neapolitans — marching  upon  Palestrina,  Garibaldi 
hasten^  to  meet  them  too,  and  with  liis  legion, 
3000  strong,  he  utterly  routed  them.  Within  a 
day  or  two  afterward,  at  Velletri,  he  was  equally 
successful,  and  was  badly  wounded.  So  unequal 
a contest,  however,  could  not  last  long.  The 
French  were  steadily  advancing  on  Rome,  and  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  prepare  the  old  city  to 
stand  a siege.  This  Garibaldi  did  so  well,  that, 
though  the  fortifications,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
in  a ruinous  condition,  he  held  the  French  at  bay 
for  a whole  month,  to  the  amazement  of  their  gen- 
erals, and  the  great  indignation  of  the  Emperor. 
When  it  became  certain  at  last  that  the  city  must 
fall,  he  proposed  to  his  colleagues  to  blow  up  the 
bridges,  abandon  the  city,  and  take  to  the  hills. 
This  desperate  counsel  was  not  followed.  He  then 
resolved  to  fly  with  his  legion.  Ilis  speech  on  that 
occasion  would  have  done  no  dishonor  to  Brutus  or 
the  Gracchi:  “ Soldiers,"  he  said,  “ in  recompense 
of  the  love  you  may  show  your  country  I offer 
you  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  war,  and  dcatli ; who  ac- 
cepts the  terms  let  him  follow  me.”  The  enthu- 
siastic legion  followed  him  to  a man.  The  day 
before  the  surrender,  Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  his 
faitlrful  partisans,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy’s 
lines,  and  made  good  his  escape  to  the  little  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino.  There  he  dismissed  his  com- 
rades, and,  \vith  two  hundred  men,  embarked  for 
Genoa. 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  practical  mind  of 
Garibaldi  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
crushed,  and  that  farther  resistance  would  be  hope- 
less. lie  made  up  his  mind  resolutely  to  dismiss 
politics  from  his  thoughts  till  a better  time  came, 
and  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Af;er  a brief  stay  at  Genoa  he  sailed  for  New  York. 

He  spent  some  time  here.  A candle  factory, 
which  he  established  on  Staten  Island  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  celebrated  tenor  singer,  Lorenzo  Sal- 
vi,  defrayed  his  expenses  for  a while.  But  the 
wily  singer  was  more  than  a match,  in  business 
matters,  for  the  patriot,  and  the  candle  factory 
failed.  Garibaldi  then  started  off  to  California, 
which  was  then  the  “promised  land”  for  all  ad- 
' venturers.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  an 
American  vessel  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  lost 
her  captain ; the  post  was  offered  to  Garibaldi, 
who  accepted  it,  sailed  to  China,  and  thence  to 
Peru.  In  the  latter  country  he  could  not  resist  an 
offer  which  was  made  to  him  of  the  chief  command 
of  the  Peruvian  army;  but  the  Peruvian  tactics, 
it  would  seem,  did  not  exactly  please  him.  lie 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  early 
vocation — the  sea.  Ll  jif]  Hfl'ZT&CiyCfy  h®  com- 
rnanded  trading  vessels,  which  not  unfrequentP 


sailed  to  New  York,  where  Garibaldi  was  always 
received  as  a hero  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 

When  the  war  in  Italy  broke  out,  Garibaldi  at 
once  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  leader  of  a par- 
tisan force,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  King 
of  Sar#nia.  His  exploits  in  Northern  Italy  are 
well  known ; he  contributed  not  a little  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  Garibaldi  has 
met  with  new  troubles.  His  debut  as  a member  of 
the  Sardinian  Parliament  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
his  friends  and  very  distasteful  to  himself.  His 
marriage  with  a daughter  of  Count  Raimondi 
proved  still  more  unfortunate.  Rumor  accuses 
the  lady  of  frailties  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
her  marriage ; and  Garibaldi,  it  is  said,  not  only 
refused  to  see  her  after  the  marriage,  but  spent 
three  months  in  utter  despair  on  a desert  island. 

Let  us  lidjte  that  his  career  in  Sicily  will  efface 
the  recollection  of  these  sorrow's. 


THE  WOOF  OF  LIFE. 

i. 

In  the  noontide  glare  and  midnight  gloom 
A weaver  is  busily  driving  his  loom ; 

And  the  woof  of  life  is  thrown  off  slow, 

As  the  ponderous  beam  moves  to  and  fro. 

Strange  figures  are  wrought  for  the  world  to  view— 
Over  and  over,  for  none  are  new. 

The  same  old  patterns  are  woven  slow. 

As  the  ponderous  beam  moves  to  and  fro. 

II. 

Beautiful  tresses  and  siren’s  face, 

The  hands  of  the  weaver  carefully  place ; 

With  lust  and  vanity,  sorrow  and  sin. 

Crossed,  recrossed,  and  woven  in ; 

The  pattern  comes  forth  a scene  of  despair — 

No  hope  of  heaven  is  pictured  there : 

But  a woman  dying  in  wretchedness  low. 

As  the  ponderous  beam  moves  to  and  fro. 

HI. 

A brow  that  is  furrowed  by  seams  of  care 
Is  pushed  by  the  weaver  forward  there, 

And  with  greed  of  gain  and  lovo  of  gold 
Is  deftly  woven:  the  tale  is  told 
In  the  death-bed  scene,  where,  with  clutching  hands, 
The  miser  grasps  at  his  gold  and  lands. 

While  death  hears  him  off  to  an  endless  woe, 

As  the  ponderous  beam  moves  to  and  fro. 

IY. 

A face  bloodshottcn  is  now  thrust  in, 

With  murder  and  theft,  whisky  and  gin, 

A broken  heart  and  a ruined  name, 

That  once  gleamed  bright  in  the  path  of  fame : 

This  pattern  is  woven  with  little  care, 

For  ’tis  common  enough  in  the  fabric  there; 

In  the  libertine’s  death  hell’s  torments  glow, 

As  the  ponderous  beam  moves  to  and  fro. 

V. 

A thoughtful  face  and  a beaming  eye. 

With  kisses  of  love  and  friendship’s  tie, 

And  faith  and  hope  and  charity  free, 

Are  hid  in  the  pattern  that  now  we  see: 

The  life  is  ending,  but  promises  cheer 
The  mind  closed  up  in  the  Saviour  dear; 

And  the  hopes  through  death  in  those  promises  show, 
As  the  ponderous  beam  moves  to  and  fro. 

VI. 

In  the  noontide  glare  and  midnight  gloom 
The  weaver  is  busily  driving  his  loom: 

The  threads  are  found  in  each  one's  life; 

The  patterns  are  scenes  that  end  the  etrlfo 
Of  lust  and  avarice,  woe  and  weal. 

The  labors  of  sin  or  of  pious  zeal 

Are  woven  from  life  in  death's  last  throe. 

As  the  ponderous  beam  moves  to  and  fro. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END 
IN  ITALY. 

WE  make  no  apology  for  devoting  so  much 
of  our  space  this  week  to  illustrations  of 
the  impending  war  in  Southern  Italy.  As  com- 
pared with  that  conflict,  the  Japanese  visit  to 
the  United  States,  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  voyage  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
such  occurrences,  arc  trivial  in  the  extreme. 

The  course  of  civilization  and  human  free- 
dom depends,  for  a time,  upon  the  success  of 
Garibaldi.  There  are  conjunctures  in  every 
age  when  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  great  princi- 
ples hinges  on  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  Had 
Charles  Martel  been  beaten  at  Tours,  Europe 
might  have  been  Mohammedan.  Had  Bona- 
parte Avon  Waterloo,  the  vvorld  might  have 
been  French.  Had  Washington  died  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  avc  might  hav'C  been  in  the  condition 
of  the  Canadas,  and  historians  would  probably 
have  noAV  been  descanting  upon  the  absurdity 
of  democratic  systems  of  gOA'ernments.  Just 
so,  at  the  present  time,  if  Garibaldi’s  im'asion 
of  Southern  Italy  be  crushed  out,  millions  of 
people  will  conclude  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
despotism. 

This  is  not  a mere  question  of  good  or  bad 
government  for  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Ital- 
ians. It  matters  very  little,  practically,  to  the 
Avorld  at  largo  how  these  millions  are  governed, 
and  Avhethcr  they  are  happy  or  miserable. 
Wise  men— of  liberal  instincts — have  been  so 
disgusted  by  their  degradation  as  to  denounce 
them  as  only  fit  to  bo  trampled.  They  are, 
■however,  a mere  secondary  consideration.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  Avhcther  tyrants  like  Fran- 
cis of  Naples  and  Pius  of  Rome  can  maintain 
their  divine  right  to  crush  and  brutalize  God’s 
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vine  retribution  for  such  acts  as  theirs.  The 
question  is,  Avhcther  men — living  in  Italy,  or  in 
Germany,  or  in  France,  or  in  Russia,  or  any 
where — have  a right  to  their  rational  freedom 
or  not.  This  is  the  point  to  be  decided.  If 
Garibaldi  and  his  movement  be  crushed  out, 
statesmen,  and  preachers,  and  journalists  Avill 
argue  that  it  Avas  unwise,  and  contrary  to  di- 
vine intention  ; if  they  bo  successful,  the  same 
authorities  Avill  pronounce  that  it  was  provi- 
dential, and  monarchs  will  tremble  on  their 
thrones.  Democracy,  in  the  abstract,  hangs  in 
the  balance. 

Wc  believe,  for  our  part,  that  avc  are  Avitncss- 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Garibaldi  may 
be  killed ; but  if  he  can  hold  out  a few  weeks 
longer,  avc  belicA'e  that  he  will  have  kindled  a 
flame  which  all  the  pOAvers  of  Rome  and  Naples 
Avill  be  insufficient  to  quench.  We  look  hope- 
fully forward  to  see  that  glorious  country — 
Southern  Italy — purged  of  the  pests  and  curses 
which  have  so  long  defiled  it,  and  fulfilling  the 
destiny  for  Avhich  it  was  created,  by  becoming 
one  of  the  noblest,  happiest,  and  richest  por- 
tions of  the  world. 


IRISH  ETHICS. 

The  Dublin  newspapers  contain  a proclama- 
tion warning  Irishmen  against  enlisting  in  the 
service  of  the  Pope.  This  became  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  enrollment  of  Irishmen — at 
the  rate  of’  fifty  or  sixty  Aveekly — in  a brigade 
Avhich  a Papal  agent  is  now  raising  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Similar  demonstrations  of  sym- 
pathy Avith  the  cause  of  Pius  the  Ninth  Iira'c 
been  Avitncssed  in  this  country ; here,  however, 
they  have  assumed  a practical  shape  in  dona- 
tions of  money — not  men. 

It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  Irishmen 
who  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  Pope  or  to  hire 
others  to  fight  for  him,  are  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  impending  contest.  Irishmen  arc 
generally  accused  of  ignorance ; but  they  can 
hardly  be  so  abominably  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  the  Papal  cause  is  the  cause  of  op- 
pression, torture,  bigotry,  and  despotism,  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  Roman  people  is  the  cause 
of  liberty,  truth,  democracy,  and  toleration. 
No  child  mistakes  the  issue — and  discouraging 
as  the  progress  of  tho  Irish  has  been  thus  far 
in  education,  they  can  not  he  in  error  on  tho 
point. 

It  folloAVS  that  the  thousand  odd  Irishmen 
who  abandoned  AA'ork  at  Trieste  to  enroll  them- 
selves among  the  defenders  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  hundreds  Avho  volunteered  in  Ireland,  and 
the  thousands  Avho  gave  their  money  here,  are 
deliberately  taking  the  side  of  brutal  despotism 
and  blind  oppression  agaiust  rational  liberty 
and  popular  rights. 

The  fact  will  enlighten  the  Avorld  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  next  contest  in  Ireland.  Hitherto, 
many  Americans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  Irish  an  ill-used  people,  and  of 
AA'ishing  them  success  in  their  struggles  against 
the  dominant  English.  But  if  the  Irish  idea 
of  good  government  be  the  hideous  tyranny  en- 
thralled at  Rome  civilization  can  be  no  gainer 
by  their  independence. 


MEXICO  AGAIN. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  talking  about  “the 
beginning  of  the  end”  in  Mexico,  on  the  strength 
of  the.  breach  between  Zuloaga  and  Miramon. 
Let  us  take  care  not  to  be  hasty  in  coming  to 
conclusions. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  do  not  require  to 
be  reminded  that  the  pending  conflict  in  Mexico 
is  the  old  fight  bctAveen  Church  and  peoplo  which 
has  been  fought  out  in  England,  France,  Swe- 
den, Spain,  and  Germany,  and  Avhich — under 
another  name — is  being  fought  out  in  Italy : a 
fight  inevitable  in  every  country  in  which  super- 
stition on  the  one  side,  and  ecclesiastical  greed 
on  the  other,  have  built  up  a State  Church  and 
fattened  it  on  the  marrow  of  the  land.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  oatos  the 
bulk  of  the  productive  lands  in  that  country, 
and  consequently  assumes  to  rule  it.  It  can 
afford  to  keep  avmies  on  foot  and  to  hire  gen- 
erals to  lead  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  are  conscious  of  the  mischief  which  the 
Church  is  doing,  and  seek  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Hence  the  Conflict.  Tho  Church  calls  itself 
Conservative,  and  hires  first  one,  then  another 
— first  Zuloaga,  then  Miramon — to  crush  out 
its  enemies.  Its  strength  is  in  its  money.  The 
peoplo  call  their  party  Liberals,  and  seek — with 
some  incidental  errors — to  establish  a Govern- 
ment on  a popular  basis,  independently  of  ec- 
clesiastical control.  They  are  led  by  various 
chiefs — men  of  capacity  being  more  plentiful  on 
their  side  than  money. 

Now  no  careful  student  of  history  needs  to  bo 
warned  Iioav  this  conflict  must  end.  Wherever 
the  people  have  been  roused  against  bloated 
hierarchies  they  have  prevailed,  and  tho  creat- 
ures of  superstition  have  gone  to  the  AA'all.  It 
is  about  to  be  so  in  Italy ; it  Avill  be  so  in  Mex- 
ico. The  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of  Guada- 
laxara  will  both  need  a refuge  in  some  neutral 
country  before  our  generation  dies  out.  But 
wc  must  beAvare  of  expecting  that  one  battle 
will  settle  the  affair,  at  least  in  Mexico.  Such 
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immense  Avcalth  as  the  Mexican  Church  pos- 
sesses, and  such  immense  power  as  it  Avields 
over  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  Mexican 
peasantry,  are  not  to  bo  conquered  in  a day. 
The  Mexican  Church  Avill  die  hard. 

Foreign  interference  has  already  delayed  tho 
inevitable  consummation.  A pig-headed  Briton 
— Mr.  OtAvav,  Avhose  sole  thought  was  to  em- 
barrass the  United  States — succeeded  for  years 
in  lending  the  support  of  England  to  the  Church 
party.  A hungry  rogue — M.  Gabriac,  the  French 
Minister — did  the  same  thing  for  other  purposes. 
Our  OAvn  representatives  in  Mexico  haA’c  grnve- 
ly  injured  the  popular  cause  by  indiscreet  man- 
ifestations of  sympathy,  which  have  justified  the 
priest  party  in  accusing  their  adversaries  of  un- 
due familiarity  with  foreigners.  Altogether, 
thus  far,  foreign  interference  in  Mexico  has  been 
pernicious. 

What  wc  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
have  to  do  is  very  simple — it  is  simply  to  re- 
main quiet  and  to  look  on.  Compromises  and 
armed  inten'bntions  will  only  aggravate,  can 
not  cure  the  disease.  The  figiit  must  be  fought 
on  till  it  is  fought  out.  The  Mexican  Church 
must  be  stripped  of  its  ill-gotten  gain,  and  that 
by  the  Mexican  people  Avithout  foreign  aid.  If 
Ave  and  other  foreigners  let  Mexico  alone,  this 
will  come  to  pass  before  Arery  long ; and  then 
Mexico  Avill  enjoy  a stable  and  a safe  Govern- 
ment, a respectable  foreign  commerce,  and  a 
large  and  prosperous  home  industry.  But  Ave 
must  not  try  to  hasten  events. 


THACKERAY  UPON  THE  FIGIIT. 

Is  the  new  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine , 
not  yet  published,  Thackeray  treats  of  the  late 
fight,  as  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  “ Uncommer- 
cial Traveler,”  published  in  the  Weekly  of  last 
Aveek,  Dickens  lias  a sly  little  word  about  the  com- 
batants. Thackeray  talks  of  it  like  a genuine 
Briton,  as  they  all  do,  in  fact,  over  the  sea,  except 
the  Hon.  nnd  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  and  as  if  there 
Avere  much  more  of  the  Bull  than  the  John  iu  their 
vieAV  of  the  matter. 

“I  am  not  going  to  expatiate  on  the  battle.  I 
have  read  in  the  correspondent’s  letter  of  a North- 
ern newspaper,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  company 
assembled  the  reader’s  humble  servant  Avas  present, 
and  in  a \'cry  polite  society,  too,  of  ‘poets,  clergy- 
men, men  of  letters,  nnd  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.’  If  so,  I must  have  walked  to  the 
station  in  my  sleep,  paid  three  guineas  in  a pro- 
found fit  of  mental  abstraction,  and  returned  to  bed 
unconscious,  for  I certainly  woke  there  about  tho 
time  Avhen  history  relates  that  the  fight,  was  over. 
I do  not  know  whose  colors  I wore — the  Benician’s, 
or  those  of  the  Irish  champion ; nor  remember 
where  the  fight  took  place,  which,  indeed,  no  som- 
nambulist is  bound  to  recollect.  Ought  Mr.  Say- 
ers to  be  honored  for  being  brave,  or  punished  for 
being  naughty  ? By  the  shade  of  Brutus  the  elder, 
I don’t  know. 

“In  George  II. ’s  time  there  Avas  a turbulent  navy 
lieutenant  (Handsome  Smith  he  Avas  called — his 
picture  is  at  Greemvich  noAv,  in  broAvn  velvet, 
and  gold  and  scarlet;  his  coat  handsome,  his  waist- 
coat exceedingly  handsome ; but  his  face  by  no 
means  the  beauty)— there  Avas,  I say,  a turbulent 
young  lieutenant,  who  was  broke  on  a complaint 
of  the  French  embassador  for  obliging  a French 
ship  of  Avar  to  lower  her  topsails  to  his  ship  at  Spit- 
head.  But,  by  the  King’s  orders,  Tom  Avas  next 
day  made  Captain  Smith.  Well,  if  I Avere  absolute 
king,  I would  send  .Tom  Sayers  to  the  mill  for  a 
month,  and  make  him  Sir  Thomas  on  coming  out 
of  Clerkenwcll.  You  are  a naughty  hoy,  Toml 
but  then,  3’ou  know,  wc  ought  to  love  our  breth- 
ren, though  eA-er  so  naughty.  Wc  are  moralists, 
and  reprimand  you ; and  you  are  hereby  repri- 
manded accordingly.  But  in  case  England  should 
ever  have  need  of  a fcAv  score  thousand  champions, 
who  laugh  at  danger ; avIio  cope  witli  giants ; who, 
stricken  to  the  ground,  jump  up  and  gayly  rally, 
and  fall,  and  rise  again,  and  strike,  and  die  rather 
than  yield — in  case  the  couutr}*  should  need  such 
men,  and  you  should  knoAV  them,  ho  pleased  to 
send  lists  of  the  misguided  persons  to  tho  principal 
police  stations,  where  means  may  some  clay  ho 
found  to  utilize  tlieir  Avretched  powers,  and  give 
their  deplorable  energies  a right  direction.  Sup- 
pose, Tom,  that  you  and  your  friends  are  pitted 
against  an  immense  invader — suppose  j'ou  arc  bent 
on  holding  the  ground,  nnd  dying  there,  if  need  be 
— suppose  it  is  life,  freedom,  honor,  home,  j'ou  are 
fighting  for,  and  there  is  a death-dealing  sword  or 
rifle  in  j our  hand,  Avith  which  j-ou  are  going  to 
resist  some  tremendous  enemy  Avho  challenges  your 
championship  on  your  native  shore?  Then,  Sir 
Thomas,  resist  him  to  the  death,  and  it  is  all  right : 
kill  him,  and  Heaven  bless  you.  Drive  him  into 
the  sea,  and  there  destroy,  smash,  and  drown  him ; 
and  let  us  sing,  Ijtudamus.  In  these  national  cases, 
j'ou  see,  Ave  override  the  indisputable  first  lows  of 
morals.  Loving  your  neighbor  is  very  well,  but 
suppose  3'our  neighbor  comes  OA-er  from  Calais  and 
Boulogne  to  rob  3 011  of  3’our  Iuavs,  your  liberties, 
your  neAVspapcrs,  3'our  parliament  (all  of  which 
some  dear  neighbors  of  ours  have  given  up  in  the 
most  self-denying  manner) : suppose  0113'  neighbor 
Avere  to  cross  the  Avater  and  propose  this  kind  of 
thing  to  us  ? Should  wc  not  be  justified  in  humbly 
trying  to  pitch  him  into  the  water?  If  it  were 
the  King  of  Belgium  himself  Ave  must  do  so.  I 
mean  that  fighting,  of  course,  is  Avrong;  but  that 
there  are  occasions  when,  etc. — I suppose  I mean 
that  that  one-handed  fight  of  Sayers  is  one  of  the 
most  spirit-stirring  little  stories  ever  told;  and, 
with  eA-er3*  love  nnd  respect  for  Morality  — my 
spir^tj-aays  ito^4r,-Fj-P(feiipr  goodness’  sake,  myde  ir 
mauampKeep  vour  Vriie,  and  pure,  and  womanly* 
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and  gentle  remarks  for  another  clay.  Have  the  I 
„reat  kindness  to  stand  a leetle  aside,  and  just  let 
us  see  one  or  two  more  rounds  between  the  men. 
That  little  man  with  the  one  hand  powerless  on  his 
breast  facing  yonder  giant  for  hours,  and  felling 
him,  too,  every  now  and  then ! It  is  the  little 
Java  and  the  Constitution  over  again. 

“ I think  it  a most  fortunate  event  for  the  brave 
Heenan,  who  has  acted  and  written  since  the  battle 
with  a true  warrior’s  courtesy,  and  with  a great 
deal  of  good  logic,  too,  that  the  battle  was  a drawn 
one.  The  advantage  was  all  on  Mr.  Sayers’s  side. 
Sav  a young  lad  of  sixteen  insults  me  in  the  street, 
and  I try  and  thrash  him,  and  do  it.  Well,  I have 
thrashed  a young  lad.  You  great,  big  tyrant, 
couldn’t  you  hit  your  own  size  ? But  say  the  lad 
thrashes  me  ? In  either  case  I walk  away  discom- 
fited ; but  in  the  latter,  I am  positively  put  to  shame. 
Now,  when  the  ropes  were  cut  from  that  death-grip, 
and  Sir  Thomas  released  by  the  recognized,  the 
Eu-rope-an  laws — the  gentleman  of  Benicia  was 
confessedly  blind  of  one  eye,  and  speedily  afterward 
was  blind  of  both.  Could  Mr.  Sayers  have  held 
out  for  three  minutes,  for  five  minutes,  for  ten  min- 
utes more  ? He  says  he  could.  So  we  say  tee 
could  have  held  out,  and  did,  and  had  beaten  off 
the  enemv  at  Waterloo,  even  if  the  Prussians  hadn’t 
conic  up.*  The  opinions  differ  pretty  much  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  opinants.  I say  the  Duke 
and  Tom  could  have  held  out,  that  they  meant  to 
hold  out,  that  they  did  hold  out,  and  that  there  has 
been  fistifying  enough.  That  crowd  which  came 
in  and  stopped  the  fight  ought  to  be  considered  like 
one  of  those  divine  clouds  which  the  gods  send  in 
Homer : 

“‘Apollo  shrouds 

The  godlike  Trojan  in  a vail  of  clouds.’ 

It  is  the  best  way  of  getting  the  godlike  Trojan  out 
of  the  scrape,  don’t  you  see.  The  nodus  is  cut  ;* 
Tom  is  out  of  chancery ; the  Benicia  Boy  not  a bit 
the  worse,  nay,  better  than  if  ho  had  beaten  the 
little  man.  He  has  not  the  humiliation  of  conquest, 
lie  is  greater,  and  will  be  loved  more  hereafter  by 
the  gentle  sex.  Suppose  he  had  overcome  the  god- 
like Trojan  ? Suppose  he  had  tied  Tom’s  corpse  to 
his  cab-wheels,  and  driven  to  Farnham,  smoking 
the  pipe  of  triumph?  Faugh!  the  great  hulking 
conqueror ! Why  did  you  not  hold  your  hand  from 
yonder  hero  ? Every  body,  I say,  was  relieved  by 
that  opportune  appearance  of  the  British  gods,  pro- 
tectors of  native  valor,  who  interfered  and  ‘ with- 
drew’ their  champion.” 


TOM  BROWN. 

Mn.  Hughes,  the  author  of  “ School-days  at 
Rugby,”  and  the  editor  of  Macmillan's  Magazine , 
is  writing  a serial  continuation  of  his  first  novel. 
It  is  called  “Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  and  appears 
here  in  monthly  parts  from  Ticknor  & Co.  The 
novel  is  strictly  of  the  Prize-Ring  school.  Its  de- 
tails of  English  University  life  are  vivid  and  in- 
teresting, and  as  an  illustrative  treatise  upon  mus- 
cular Christianity  it  is  extremely  amusing.  It  is 
the  apotheosis  of  muscle.  The  action  of  the  story 
for  the  six  months  now  ended,  and  of  the  first  three 
hundred  pages  of  the  book,  is  the  training  for  a 
boat-race  in  which  Tom’s  boat,  that  of  St.  Am- 
brose, wins.  "The  hero,  thus  far,  is  not  Tom,  but 
Hardy — a poor,  proud,  pious  servitor  of  the  most 
formidable  biceps,  a tremendous  boxer,  a tremen- 
dous rower,  a tremendous  scholar,  and  a tremen- 
dous Christian.  In  its  details  of  boating  and  train- 
ing the  book  is  curiously  minute,  but  interesting ; 
and  the  scenes  are  all  sharply  cut.  But  the  delib- 
erate didactic  effort  is  so  apparent — the  “good 
boy”  is  so  prominent — that  the  book  becomes, 
what  probably  would  profoundly  appal  the  author, 

“ spoony.”  The  effort  to  show  that  a good  schol- 
ar and  a good  man  is  not  necessarily  a milksop  is  • 
timely  and  commendable,  but  it  is  overdone  in 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  as  it  is  in  several  of  the  re- 
cent popular  novels. 

The  book,  so  far,  is  thoroughly  English  ; and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  like  and  very  unlike  we 
are  to  our  cousins.  The  life  described  is  no  more 
like  that  of  an  American  college  town  than  that  of 
ft  Paris  student  is,  and  yet  we  are  almost  at  home 
in  it  all  the  time.  It  is  entirely  realistic,  and 
might  be  the  diary  of  an  Oxford  man.  The  only* 
heroines  of  whom,  in  three  hundred  pag^s,  we  have 
any  glimpse  is  Miss  Winter,  who  is  just  now  intro- 
duced, and  Patty,  a pretty  bar-maid,  with  whom 
Tom  fancies  himself  in  love,  but  as  yet  she  pla}rs 
no  other  part  in  the  story.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
plot  at  all.  It  is  a description  of  University  life 
at  Oxford,  with  sketches  of  character  there.  It 
all  lies  in  full  daylight.  There  are  no  shades,  no 
mysteries,  no  doubt  or  suspense,  no  romance  of 
any  kind,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Neither 
has  it  the  faintest  touch  of  imagination.  Thack- 
eray is  said  to  be  destitute  of  imagination ; but  let 
the  reader  compare  the  University  life  of  Penden- 
nis  with  that  of  Tom  Brown,  and  remark  the  sin- 
gular difference  of  impression.  The  foolishness  of 
folly  is  just  as  apparent  in  Pendennis,  and  the 
value  of  pluck  ; but  it  is  not  preached  at  j’ou  any 
more  than  it  is  in  life ; and,  without  speaking  of 
it,  a kind  of  poetic  aura  hangs  around  the  whole 
narration,  as  if  college  and  its  life  were  felt  by  the 
reader  as  Pendennis  himself  felt  it.  It  is  not  told 
to  him  by  a head-master. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  story  is  the  work  of  a clever  man, 
and  it  is  good,  hearty  reading.  It  has  a very  ob- 
'■ious  and  very  wholesome  purpose ; and  if  young 
men  at  the  English  Universities  do  not  hereafter 
prefer  the  path  of  honor,  and  industry,  and  gym- 
nastics to  that  of  self-indulgence  and  sin,  it  will 
hot  be  the  fault  of  the  historian  of  Tom  Brown. 


MILBURN’S  new  book. 

A few  months  since  the  Lounger  had  a good 
*ord  to  Ray,  and  said  it,  of  Mr.  Milburn’s  autobio- 
fcr»phical  sketches.  Their  peculiar  merit  was 
^-cognized  bv  the  public,  and  the  book  was  one  of 
e successes  of  the  year.  Now  he  lias  published 
soother,  “ Pioneers,  Preachers,  and  People  of  the 
‘ msissippj  Valley” — a work  full  of  that  eloquent 


enthusiasm  which  marks  every  thing  he  does. 
For  Mr.  Milburn  not  only  speaks,  but  he  writes, 
eloquently ; and,  moreover,  his  eloquent  writing  is 
delightfui  reading.  His  feeling  for  wild  nature 
and  adventure  is  so  fresh  and  genuine  and  wrarm, 
that  in  his  brain  the  stories  of  the  old  Spanish  con- 
querors and  ex'plorers  upon  our  southern  shores 
acquire  a new  romance  and  interest.  The  search 
for  the  fountain  of  youth,  the  desperate  march 
across  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  great  river, 
and  the  whole  early  life  of  the  South  inevitably 
and  irresistibly  appeal  to  the  quick  fane}’  of  the 
fervid  preacher ; jind  the  blind  man  showers  color 
and  richness  upon  his  pages. 

The  substance  of  this  work  was  thrown  into  the 
form  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton, a few  years  since.  The  interest  and  attention 
they  then  excited  will  be  more  than  renewed  by 
the  collected  printed  form.  Himself  a develop- 
ment of  the  Western  and  Southern  spirit,  although 
born  upon  the  Atlantic  border,  profoundly  loyal  to 
the  life,  friendships,  and  institutions  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  has  long  lived,  the  author  speaks 
and  writes  with  a generous  ardor  which  will  be 
very  sure  to  make  his  book  peculiarly  prized  in 
the*  regions  which  it  describes,  while  it  is  to  all 
others  an  admirable  illustration  of  their  especial 
genius. 


WHO  WILL  BE  THE  IIANSOM  MAN* 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Central  Park  toward 
completion  will  perhaps  suggest  to  some  wise  man 
what  a capital  thing  a convenient  and  cheap  vehi- 
cle would  be,  in  which  to  drive  out  to,  and  through, 
those  noble  pleasure-grounds.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing intelligence  to  somebody  that  there  is  a fortune 
to  be  made  by  the  man  who  starts  Hansom  cabs  in 
New  York.  He  has  only  to  provide  clean  and 
easy  vehicles  of  this  kind,  put  and  keep  the  charges 
rigorously  low,  say  half  a dollar  an  hour,  or  a 
course,  and  lower  if  he  dare,  and  the  demand  for 
them  would  be  delightful  and  surprising  to  the 
brave  man  who  begins  the  movement. 

There  are,  perhaps,  more  than  two  objections  to 
the  public  hacks.  They  are  very  dirty  and  incon- 
venient, and  you  are  sure  to  have  a terrible  row  in 
settling  with  the  coachev.  But  if  you  and  j’our 
friend  could  take  an  open  Hansom  cab  at  the  Bat- 
tery, drive  up  the  gay  Broadway,  and  out  to  the 
Park,  bowl  along  its  smooth  hard  roads,  seeing 
every  thing  and  every  body  as  if  you  were  in  your 
own  wagon,  and  back  again  to  any  point  you 
chose,  and  all  for  a little  money,  attended  with  the 
blissful  consciousness  that  you  were  not  to  be  in- 
sulted and  cheated,  what  greater  evidence  of  a tri- 
umphant civilization  could  you  demand  ? 

A Hansom  cab  is  a very  low-hung  square-topped 
gig  with  a seat  for  the  driver  behind.  It  is  a gon- 
dola on  wheels.  The  lines  pass  over  your  head  as 
you  sit.  You  see  only  the  horse,  and  the  wide, 
wide  world  before  you,  and  you  direct  Cabby 
through  a little  door  in  the  gig  top.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  Park,  if  it  can  be  kept  at  just  the 
price  for  the  thing. 


TnE  NEW  NIAGARA. 

Mr.  Church’s  picture,  followed  by  that  of  Mr. 
Gignonx,  seemed  so  fully  to  have  done  the  work 
of  representing  the  great  cataract  that,  unless  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  had  been  painted,  we  might  not  have 
known  how  inexhaustible  the  subject  is.  That 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  name,  also,  has  been  hitherto  ranked 
with  the  authors  rather  than  the  artists,  made  the 
pleasure  in  his  work  also  a surprise.  He  has 
selected,  for  his  view,  an  imaginary  point  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  wrhole  fall — so  near  that  every 
part*  can  be  seen,  and  yet  distant  enough  for  the 
harmonious  combination  of  the  whole.  The  great 
objects  and  characteristic?  are,  of  course,  the  old 
familiar  ones ; but  ho  has  so  happily  chosen  and 
wrought  that  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  have  a peculiar  freshness  and  charm. 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  picture  is  distinguished  by  simplicity 
and  breadth.  It  gives  the  spectator  at  once  the 
fullest  impression  which  the  traveler  derives  from 
studying  the  falls  from  many  points  and  at  lucky 
moments.  It  is  the  picture  which  we  all  bring 
away  in  our  minds,  even  if  we  have  not  seen  it 
with  our  eyes ; for,  strictly  speaking,  nobody  has 
ever  seen  precisely  the  view  represented  in  it. 

Asa  work  for  engraving  it  is  especially  admira- 
ble. It  is  much  too  technically  excellent  to  be 
considered  as  that  of  a mere  amateur,  and  hence- 
forth we  shall  have  a right  to  require  and  expect 
from  Mr.  Thorpe  beautiful  pictures. 


DOG  LAW. 

Somebody  was  recently  bitten  bj'  a dog  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Niblo  and  brought  a suit  for  damages. 
For  some  reason  lie  lost  the  suit.  But  why  a man 
should  not  be  able  to  recover  against  another  who 
indulges  himself  in  keeping  wild  beasts  is  a diffi- 
cult question  to  afiswer.  Because  it  seems  to  be 
only  fair  that  people  should  keep  animals  of  all 
kinds  at  their  own  risk  and  not  at  Uiat  of  others. 
Dogs  are  universally  pets ; but  they  arc  also  no- 
toriously intended  to  serve  as  a kind  of  private 
police.  In  the  country,  for  instance,  dogs  are  kept 
as  sentinels  and  protectors.  The  intention  is  that 
they  shall  seize  offenders  by  the  legs — and  a placid 
fuith  is  cherished  that  the}’  will  discriminate  be- 
tween the  rogue  and  the  respectable  citizen.  But 
when  this  discrimination  fails,  who  is  to  suffer? 
Of  course  you  will  be  told  that  the  animal  never 
bites — that  ho  is  perfectly  harmless — that  lie  is  as 
playful  as  a kitten — that  he  has  a singular  knack 
at  telling  who  is  who,  etc.,  etc.;  but  when  all 
these  things,  which  every  body  says  of  every  dog, 
are  said  and  done  with,  and  then  the  dog  lays  hold 
and  puts  his  teeth  into  your  child’s  cheek  or  your 
own  arm  or  leg,  are  you  to  pay  all  the  consequent 
surgical  expenses,  and  run  the  risk  of  lock-jaw  and 
hydrophobia,  with  no  other  comfort,  than  that  you 
are  a fool  to  be  afraid  of  a dog? 

A man  has  no  right  to  set  spring-guns  and  traps 
upon  the  highway  because  thieves  abound.  I’m 
not  a thief,  aud  I have  a right  to  walk  the  roads 


without  having  my  legs  surreptitiously  cut  off. 
Neither  has  a man  a right  to  keep  savage  dogs, 
which  rush  out  and  bark  and  bite  at  the  innocent 
wayfarer  under  the  pretense  that  he  is  only  protect- 
ing his  property.  The  innocent  wayfarer  doesn’t 
endanger  his  property.  A man  who  keeps  a bull- 
dog is  a pest  to  society.  His  neighbor,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  common  sense,  will  keep  a gun  and  use  it 
at  sight. 

The  case  of  the  Veteran  and  Mr.  Niblo  merely 
serves  as  a text.  In  that  particular  instance  the 
dog  was,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  chained  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  building,  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  enter.  It  was  also  in  evidence  that  he  was  old 
and  useless  and  could  not  bite  a rat.  But  that 
seems  too  much  evidence;  for  why,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  he  chained  at  all  ? And  if  he 
could  not  bite  a rat,  how  did  he  succeed  in  biting  a 
man  so  that  ho  must  have  recourse  to  a hospital 
and  surgical  treatment  ? 

The  Court  charged  the  jury  that  every  one  might 
lawfully  keep  a dog ; and,  unless  they  were  satis- 
fied that  this  particular  dog  was  accustomed  to 
bite  men,  and  that  the  defendant  knew  it  and  yet 
did  not  chain  him,  the  defendant  was  not  liable. 
Now  Mr.  Niblo  is  a public  benefactor  to  all  of  us 
children — and  no  man  is  held  in  more  grateful  es- 
teem ; but  it  does  seem  that  the  fact  that  a dog 
bites  a man  without  provocation  should  be  suffi- 
cient proof  that  he  is  a biting  dog,  and  the  man  so 
bitten,  while  engaged  in  his  lawful  avocations, 
ought  not  to  suffer.  A man  may  have  a garden, 
and  in  it  one  particular  shed  which  it  is  forbidden 
to  enter,  and  in  which  he  keeps  a royal  Bengal 
tiger,  old  and  loose  or  chained,  and  half-starved. 
But  unless  the  fact  of  the  forbidden  entrance  be 
made  unavoidably  evident,  it  really  seems  as  if  the 
heirs  of  the  unwary  stranger,  who  ventured  within 
the  shed  in  search  of  the  proprietor,  ought  to  be 
justified  in  an  action  for  damages. 


THE  JEWEL  CONSISTENCY. 

I was  listening  the  other  day  to  an  exciting  ha- 
rangue by  a fluent  orator  in  praise  of  a man  who 
died  more  than  a hundred  }rears  ago.  He  was 
commended  for  his  heroism  and  devotion,  and  his 
cheerful  sacrifice  of  himself  and  all  his  prospects  in 
life  to  a great  principle.  Especially  he  was  ex- 
alted for  a willingness  to  be  misunderstood  and  re- 
viled by  his  contemporaries  as  a fool  and  a fanatic. 
And  certainly  it  does  require  some  real  courage  to 
endure  contempt  calmly,  and  to  push  on  placidly 
while  every  body  considers  you  a fool. 

The  point  was  well  put,  and  the  story  of  the 
man’s  life  well  told.  The  orator  did  not  spare  his 
stinging  sarcasms  upon  those  who  could  not  or 
would  not  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  genuine 
worth  of  the  hero ; and  he  closed  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  all  who  heard  him  not  to  be  prejudiced 
by  any  traditional  slander,  but  to  look  at  the  hero’s 
essential  greatness  of  soul,  and  never  fail  to  honor 
it  accordingly. 

As  I walked  slowly  home,  reflecting  upon  what 
I had  heard,  I was  startled  to  find  myself  discov- 
ering that  the  orator  himself  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  very  stupid  spirit  of  the 
public  which  he  had  so  sarcastically  delineated  and 
so  pointedly  denounced.  For  while  he  was  thus 
busily  commending  the  dead  of  a hundred  years 
ago,  urging  us  to  build  monuments  to  his  perpet- 
ual memory,  and  to  the  eternal  confusion  of  his 
traducers  and  foes,  he  was  himself  at  heart  one  of 
those  very  enemies — unconsciously,  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  unquestionably. 

Only  the  day  before  I had  read  a public  letter 
from  the  same  speaker,  in  which  he  condemned  as 
wicked  and  treasonable  the  course  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  w as  the  identical  course  of 
the  hero  he  praised  so  warmly  within  the  following 
twenty-four  hours.  lie  held  him  up  to  contempt 
and  pierced  him  with  ridicule.  He  was  a dema- 
gogue, a fool,  and  a fanatic.  Society  was  no  more 
safe  with  such  a man  than  a powder  magazine  with 
a lucifer  match.  He  was  an  impracticable  enthu- 
siast— a lunatic,  but  not  harmless — a citizen  whom 
all  loyal  people  must  condemn. 

The  more  I thought  of  it,  the  clearer  and  the 
more  ludicrous  it  seemed ; for  the  orator  himself 
represented  in  our  own  day  precisely  the  persons 
whom  he  denounced  in  the  past ; and  I knew  that 
had  lie  lived  a hundred  years  before  he  would  have 
written  letters  and  have  made  speeches  to  show 
the  man  to  be  an  utterly  pestilential  fellow,  whom 
he  now  invited  us  to  remember  with  the  profound- 
est  gratitude. 

I suppose  the  moral  is,  that  people  who  believe 
in  the  statu  quo  at  all  hazards  ought  to  be  very 
careful  how  they  praise  those  who  disturbed  the 
statu  quo  a thousand  or  a hundred  years  ago  ; be- 
cause such  praise,  even  while  it  is  uttered,  becomes 
criticism  of  themselves.  And  it  is  a great  pity 
that  an  orator  should  speak  so  vividly  of  other 
times  and  men  as  to  draw  upon  himself  by  the 
contrast  he  provokes  the  contempt  and  scorn 
which  always  wait  upon  cowards. 


HUMORS  OF  TI1E  DAY. 


TOPPER’S  SONNET  CCCI. 

TO  MV  FIVE  MEW  KITTENS. 

Soft  little  beasts,  bow  pleasantly  ye  lie 
Snuggling  and  snoozing  by  your  purring  sire, 
Mother  I mean  (but  sonnet-rliymes  require 
A shorter  word,  and  boldly  I defy 
Those  who  would  tie  the  bard  by  pedant  rule). 

O kittens,  you’re  not  thinking,  I’JI  be  bound. 

How  three  of  you  had  yesterday  been  drowned 
But  that  my  little  boy  came  home  from  school, 

And  begged  your  lives,  though  Cook  remonstrance  made, 
Declaring  we  were  overrun  with  cats. 

That  licked  her  cream-dish  and  her  butter-pats  • 

But  childhood's  pleadings  won  me,  and  I said—  ’ 

“O  Cook,  we’ll  keep  the  innocents  alive: 

They’re  five,  consider,  and  you’ve  fingers  five.’’ 

1 The  Initials.  — A lady  friend  of  ours,  who,  having 
a small  house,  of  oourro  likes  to  give  large  parties,  has 
found  that,  since  the  fashion  of  wide  petticoats  came  in 
her  rooms  will  hardly  hold  half  the  number'that  they 
used  to  do.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  space  to  accom- 


modate more  guests,  she  lias  lately  hit  upon  the  notable 
expedient  of  putting  a curt  postscript  to  her  female  invi. 
tations,  requesting  moderation  in  circumference  of  dress 
The  postscript  consists  merely  of  the  letters  “P.  C.  L.,’’ 
which  being  interpreted,  mean  simply:  “Please  Come 
Limp!” 


ADDITIONAL  ANECDOTES  OF  QUASnY  QUANDO. 

In  his  latter  years  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  be- 
came fixed  upon  Uncle  Quashy,  and  was  a source  of  great 
alfnoyance  to  those  who  wished  him  well.  Upon  an  oc- 
casion lie  was  found  lying  beside  the  road  in  a neighbor- 
inglown  by  the  clergyman  of  that  parish,  who,  dismount- 
ing from  his  horse,  helped  the  old  fellow  to  his  feet  again, 
and  then  administered  a good  dose  of  moral  and  religious 
reproof  and  exhortation.  The  delinquent  listened  witli 
respectful  attention,  and  the  divine  was  congratulating 
himself  on  his  success,  when,  at  a pause  in  the  discourse, 
Quashy  suddenly  remarked, 

“Yes,  Massa  Kendall,  dat  all  berry  true,  berry  good 
prenchin’  'deed  for  l’ly mo’ t folks,  hilt  I h'longs  to  Kings'on 
now.” 


Under  the  act  of  manumission  Quashy  became  a free- 
man, and  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  by  his  master, 
who  was  very  willing  to  resign  Iris  small  services  in  con- 
sideration of  Qunshy’s  resigning  the  dictatorship  of  the 
domestic  realm,  which  he  had  gradually  assumed  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  co-servit.ors. 

Tlie  novel  idea  of  independence  proved  agreeable  to 
the  old  man's  mind,  and  he  soon  removed  himself  and 
ins  effects  to  the  hut  of  Pompcy  Eely,  in  a part  of  the 
town  called  New  Guinea,  and  here  the  biographer  feels 
impelled  to  pause  for  a moment  to  explain  the  singular 
sobriquet  of  Quashy’s  landlord. 

Pompey  had  also  originally  been  held  to  service  by  one 

of  tlie  rich  men  of  the  town  of , but  had  either  hired 

his  time  or  received  it  as  a gift  some  years  before  lie  be- 
came legally  free,  and  building  himself  a lint  on  the  lnko 
shore,  lie  devoted  himself  principally  to  fishing  and  eel- 
ing,  finding  a ready  market  for  his  finny  captives  in  the 
neighboring  town.  Coming  in  one  day  with  a basket 
upon  his  arm  containing  the  latter  commodity,  Pompey 
was  accosted  by  a frequent  customer  with  the  query, 

“ Good-morning,  Pomp ; got  some  eels  to-day 
“Yes,  massa,  fus-rate  ones,  too." 

“ Well,  leave  a bunch  at  my  kitchen  door,  and  ask  tlie 
madam  to  give  you  a shilling." 

“ Two  shillin’,  massa;  dat  dem  price  to-day." 

“Two  shillin’,  you  rascal!  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? You  never  asked  hut  one  before." 

“Know  dat  well  'nougli,  Massa  Thomas — nebber  ask 
but  one  afore;  nebber  would  now,  ony  fer  leetly  bird  tell 

“Tell  you  to  charge  two  shillings  for  eels,  Pompey  T" 
“ Yes,  massa,  sure’s  you  ’tannin’  dere,  he  sot  on  hush, 
side  de  road,  jus’  as  I start  from  home  dis  mornin’,  an’ 
lie  sing  out  tree  times  ober,  ‘Eely  eely  Pompey  eely, 
sell-oo-eely-oney-sliillin’ — twoey-shillin'  I’  So  you  see, 
Massa  Thomas,  couldn’  sell  duse  yere  ’tic’Iar  eely  lcss’n 
two  shillin'  eny  way." 

So  Quashy  went  to  live  with  Pompey  Eely,  and  the 
two  old  men  kept  bouse  together  in  great  harmony  for 
several  years,  until  old  age  and  disease  laid  hands  so 
heavily  on  Quashy  Quando  that  he  was  no  longer  able,  to 
contribute  toward  either  the  funds  or  tlie  labor  of  the 
little  v:inage,  and  lie  became  a pensioner  upon  tlie  boun- 
ty of  his  former  master.  This  was  neither  stinted  nor  un- 
willing, and  matters  went  on  very  comfortably  for  both 
parties,  until  one  day  a message  was  received  at  the 
great  house  that  Quashy  wished  very  much  to  see  one  of 
the  family  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  Priscilla,  the 
youngcstdaughtcrofthe  house  and  Uncle  Qunsliy’s  prime 
favorite,  was  deputed  to  attend  the  summons. 

A pleasant  walk  brought  her  to  the  hut,  when  her  low 
knock  was  answered  from  within  by — 

“Walk  in,  Miss  Prassy,  my  dear.  Berry  glad  you 
me,  honey;  an'  I 'mazin  glad  I done  lib  to  see  you 


“ Oh  no,  uncle,  don’t  say  that." 

“Yes,  I mus’,  Prassy,  my  dear,  ’cause  it  de  trut’,  an’ 
trot’  mus’  be  ’poken  at  all  time.  But  I wanted  to  see 
you,  honey,  to  gib  you  an'  all  massa’s  folks  a warnin’, 
same  as  I got  warnin'  las’  night.” 

“Warning of  wliat.  Uncle  Quashy f" 

“ Dunno,  chile,  ’cept  de  wort’  cornin’  to  an  en’ ; but 
all  las’  night  de  locusses  kep’  a hollerin’  under  dis  yer 
winder,  ‘O  Pliaro,  Pharo,  Pharo  I O Pharo,  Pliaro, 
Pharo !’  an’  Prassy,  my  dear,  ’twan’t  fornuflin:  so  mine 
my  words,  chile,  an’  take  de  warnin’  in  time,  jis  as  I’m 
gwine  fer  to  do." 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  warning,  as  he  chose  to 
consider  it,  helped  the  old  man  to  loose  his  hold  on  earth 
and  earthly  joys,  and  turn  to  the  belief,  which  in  his 
simple  and  humble  way  he  had  so  often  expressed,  in 
immortal  joys  beyond  the  grave,  for  that  very  night 
dear  old  Quashy  Quando  lay  among  the  dead. 


A Curious  Consolation.— Some  time  ago  a good 
wife,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perth,  went  to 
town  to  purchase  some  little  necessaries,  and  to  visit  sev- 
eral of  her  old  acquaintances.  In  the  course  of  her  pere- 
grinations she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a £1  note.  Re- 
turning home  with  a saddened  heart,  she  encountered 
her  husband  employed  in  the  cottage  garden,  to  whom 
she  communicated  at  great  length  all  her  transactions  in 
town,  concluding  with  the  question— “ But,  man,  you 
winna  guess  what’s  befaun  me  f’— Deed,  I canna  guess,” 
said  the  husband,  resting  musingly  on  his  spade. — 
“Awecl,"  rejoined  his  helpmate,  “I  hae  lost  a note;  but 
dinna  be  angry;  for  we  rather  ought  to  be  mair  than 
tliankfu’  that  we  had  ane  to  lose  I" 


The  Religious  Intelligencer  says : “ The  question  lias 
been  started  in  some  of  the  papers  why  so  few  women 
liavb  been  converted  during  tlie  present  season.  Sonio 
suppose  that  there  is  a reason  in  the  present  mode  of 
dressing.  The  number  of  females  compared  to  males 
found  at  the  altar  of  prayer  is  remarked  by  many  as  less 
than  the  usual  proportion.  If  hoops  keep  persons  away 
from  the  nltar,  either  as  mourners  or  laborers,  tlie  num- 
ber of  souls  saved  is  likely  to  be  lees  ; lienee  we  infer  that 
hoops  keep  souls  out  of  the  kingdom." 


Two  Yankees  were  strolling  in  the  woods  without  any 
arms  in  their  possession,  and  observing  a bear  ascending 
a tree  with  its  large  paws  clasped  round  the  trunk,  one 
of  them  ran  forward  and  caught  the  bear's  paws  one 
in  each  hand.  He  instantly  called  out  to  his  comrade  : 
“Jonathan,  I say,  go  home  and  bring  me  something  as 
fast  as  you  can  to  kill  the  varmint.  Mind  you  don’t 
stay,  or  I'm  in  a fix.” 

Jonathan  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  was  an  exceed- 
ingly long  time  in  returning.  During  the  interval  the 
bear  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  bite  the  hand  of 
him  who  held  it.  At  length  Jonathan  came  back. 

“ Hullo,  what  the  deuce  kept  you  so  long  ?' 

Jonathan  replied,  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you;  when  I got 
home  breakfast  was  ready,  and  I guessed  it  would  be  as 
well  to  wait  for  it.” 

“ Here  now,  Jonathan."  said  his  comrade,  “como  you 
and  hold  it,  and  I will  kill  the  critter  in  a jiffy." 

Jonathan  seized  the  bear's  paws,  and  held  the  animal 
until  the  other  should  kill  it. 

“Well,  have  you  hold  of  him  ?’ 

“I  guess  I have.” 

“Very  well,  hold  him  &6t ; I’m  off  for  dinner." 


Several  years  ago  Thomas  Williams  was  running  for 
Congress  in  Illinois ; and  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
in  many  instances  the  “gray  mare  is  tlie  better  horse," 
he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  “ plowing  with  the  heifers" 
of  his  hoped-for  constituents  to  win  votes. 

It  was  a close  canvass,  and  our  eager  candidate  did  not 
spare  even  domiciliary  visits  in  his  peregrinations  through 
his  district.  , _ . 

Arriving  one  day  at  a farm-house  in  Henry  County, 
ho  found  a family  in  which  several  women  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  flaxen  cloths. 
Ilis  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  were  unbound- 
ed. “ He  always  went  in  for  home  manufactures— had 
been  raised  in  that  school ;’’  “ for  many  is  the  day,"  said 
he,  “ that  I have  spent  in  my  youth  hoeing  the  flax  which 
my  mother  and  sisters  afterward  made  into  clothes  for 
the  family." 

Hoeing  flax: 
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MAP  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
TWO  SICILIES. 

We  publish  on  this  page  Colton’s  map  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  is  about  to  be  the 
scene  of  a new  Italian  war.  The  reader  will  remark, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily,  the  town  of  Mar- 
sala, where  Garibaldi  landed,  and  which  the  Ne- 
apolitan frigates  proceeded  to  bombard  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  comprises  all 


son  of  that  king  who  was  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world  by  the  nickname  of  Bomba,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  fondness  for  bombarding  his  own 
cities.  The  occurrence  at  Marsala  shows  that,  in 
this  respect,  the  son  treads  dutifully  in  the  steps 
of  the  father.  No  part  of  the  globe  has  been  more 
favored  by  Nature  than  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Blessed  with  a splendid  clithate,  a large 
area  of  very  fertile  land,  a sea-coast  even  more  ex- 
tensive, in  proportion  to  the  interior,  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  a healthy  air,  and  an  ad- 


joys  every  variety  of  climate ; snowy  summits  on 
the  Abruzzi  look  down  upon  delicious  temperate 
regions  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  tropical  plains 
in  Southern  Sicily. 

There  was  a time  when  these  advantages  were 
appreciated  by  their  possessors  and  turned  to  good 
account.  Before  Rome,  Tarentum  flourished  and 
rivaled  the  great  cities  of  Asia  in  splendor.  Au- 
thentic European  history  dates  from  the  great 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  for  the  pos- 
session of  Sicily.  From  the  close  of  that  war  down 


and  luxury— such  is  the  picture  of  Southern  Ital . 
which  we  find  in  the  historians  of  the  palmy  da/ 
of  Rome.  ^ 8 

What  a change  now ! In  the  peninsular  for 
tion  of  the  kingdom  there  is  but  one  town  of  an " 
size— Naples ; in  Sicily  two— Messina  and  Pale/ 
mo — both  monuments  of  the  past  rather  than  acU 
ors  in  the  movement  of  the  present  day.  Of  th 
9,000,000  inhabitants  about  40,000  are  priests  and 
monks,  and  probably  1,500,000  dependent,  directly 
and  indirectly,  on  the  Church  for  support.  The 
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the  southern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  likewise  the  splendid  Island  of  Sicily.  The 
latter  contains  about  10,000  square  miles,  the  pen- 
insula about  31,000  ; so  that,  together,  the  area  of 
the  kingdom  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  The  population  may  be  roughly 
stated  at  9,000,000,  of  which  Sicily  contains  over 
two — probably  not  more  than  a quarter  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  same  region  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  This  kingdom,  and  these  nine  millions  of 
people,  are  ruled  ^ j^fficffiffjfepgpdo,  a Bourbon, 


mirably-central  position,  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy 
were  evidently  intended  to  be  the  garden  and  the 
granary  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  Nature  was 
not  satisfied  with  supplying  this  happy  region  with 
the  ordinary  products  of  fertile  countries.  Besides 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  rice,  oil,  wine,  tobacco, 
olives,  fruits,  which  it  can  produce  as  abundantly 
as  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  contains  sulphur,  silk,  and  manna, 
in  quantities  sufficient  — if  the  production  were 
wisely  encouraged — to  afford  a handsome  public 
revenue,  and  to  enrich  a large  population.  It  en- 
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to  the  dark  ages,  Sicily  was  what  God  intended  it 
to  be — the  garden  of  the  Mediterranean.  When 
fierce  north  winds  delayed  the  arrival  of  Sicilian 
ships  at  Rome  rich  men  were  forced  to  put  up  with 
plain  food  and  the  poor  starved.  Nor  was  South- 
ern Italy  less  prosperous.  On  the  hills  where  the 
long  struggles  between  Rome  and  Samniuin,  Rome 
and  Umbria,  and  lastly  Rome  and  Hannibal  had 
been  fought  out,  countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
were  fattened  for  the  markets  of  the  Imperial  city ; 
the  shore  was  studded  with  flourishing  towns  and 
lovely  Roman  villas.  Wealth,  plenty,  happiness, 


Church  owns  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  land  1 
Sicily.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  has 
away  to  mere  nominal  proportions,  and  would  na% 
been  extinguished  altogether  but  for  the  indigna 
remonstrances  of  foreign  nations.  For  y®*j* 
best  men  in  the  kingdom  have  been  either  dn 
into  foreign  countries  or  kept  in  dungeons  at  no  • 
The  Government,  sustained  by  Austrian 
and  Austrian  influence,  appears  to  have  dev  ^ 
itself  exclusively  to  the  extension  of  the  P®^ 
the  Jesuits,  and'  the  crushing  *ut  of  liberal  i • 

6 The  reports. of  the  travelers  whd  went  tnr  £> 

ngirfarfrorri 
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Calabria  after  the  late  earthquake  are  fearfully 
suggestive.  In  most  instances  the  only  relief  ob- 
tained by  the  sufferers  came  from  foreigners.  The 
English  and  Germans  raised  a large  fund  for  the 
purpose,  but  refused  to  allow  any  portion  of  it  to 
be  disbursed  by  native  officials.  The  almoner  of 
the  English  fund— a man  of  great  energy  and  cour- 
age, went  through  the  devastated  region  in  person 
»,ith  the  money.  In  one  place  he  was  attacked 
by  robbers;  the  man  who  tried  togarrote  him,  while 
confederates  clutched  at  his  bag  of  ducats,  was  the 
village  curate.  This  was  in  broad  daylight.  Wc 
published  a portion  of  his  report  in  the  Weekly  about 
a year  ago. 

Both  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Peninsula  the  priests 
display  the  same  blind  greed  which  characterizes 
their  brethren  in  Mexico ; and  the  government  in- 
variably supports  them.  Quite  recently  the  people 
of  a small  town  built  a theatre;  the  Jesuits,  jeal- 
ous that  money  should  be  spent  for  any  public 
building  that  was  not  a church,  laid  claim  to  the 
ground,  obtained  a judgment  from  Naples  in  their 
favor,  seized  the  theatre,  and,  with  a few  changes, 
turned  it  into  a church.  A man  of  some  wealth 
died  in  1858,  leaving  a handsome  property  to  the 
widow — in  spite  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the 
priest  who  shrove  him,  and  who  urged  the  claims 
of  the  Church.  The  priests,  not  a whit  baffled, 
contested  the  will,  and  the  minor  tribunals  un- 
hesitatingly gave- judgment  in  their  favor.  The 
case  was  carried  to  Naples.  The  lady  retained 
one  of  the  most  eminent  counsel. 

“ Madam,”  said  the  lawyer,  “how much  money 
can  you  afford  to  spend  to  win  your  case  ?” 

A large  sum  was  mentioned  and  counted  out  in 
ducats ; with  this  the  lawyer  called  upon  the  min- 
ister of  justice,  and,  after  briefly  explaining  the 
case,  laid  the  bag  on  the  table  and  left,  observing, 
“There  are  my  client’s  strongest  arguments." 
A few  days  afterward  judgment  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  lady ; but  the  Church  was  compen- 
sated by  a grant  of  some  property  which  was  taken 
from  a suspected  Liberal. 

This  is  the  kingdom,  and  these  the  institutions 
which  Garibaldi  lias  gone  to  war  to  overthrow. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

•FANDANGO  ON  ONE  LEG. 

Half  a mile,  perhaps,  inland  from  the  sheds 
where  the  sailors  lived,  and  beneath  the  steep 
face  of  the  ridge-like  crag  which  split  the  island 
in  two  parts,  stood  a low  chapel,  built  of  loose 
stones  nicely  fitted  together  and  roofed  with 
tiles.  A rough  iron  cross  was  fastened  over  the 
doorless  entrance,  and  at  the  other  end  was  a 
rough  stone  balustrade,  with  a rude  painting  of 
the  Virgin  over  the  altar,  on  which  stood  four 
or  five  tall  brass  candlesticks  and  a lighted  taper. 
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Within  the  chapel  kneeled  a dozen  or  more 
of  the  Centipede's  crew,  the  coarse  and  sodden 
faces  and  uncombed  locks,  from  their  night’s 
debauch,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  place  and 
the  apparent  devoutness  of  manner  in  which 
they  crossed  themselves  while  the  rites  of  the 
Church  were  going  on.  Before  the  altar  stood 
Padre  Ricardo,  with  his  breviary  on  the  chancel 
beneath  the  taper,  bending  his  knee  and  chant- 
ing forth  from  his  deep  lungs  the  services  of  the 
mass.  In  a few  minutes  the  unholy  hands 
and  lips  which  performed  the  solemn  ceremony 
ceased  word  and  gesture ; and  with  a sonorous 
benediction  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  a 
tinkle  of  a bell,  the  sailors  arose  from  their 
knees  and  again  staggered  back  to  the  sheds,  to 
slumber  through  the  day.  When  all  had  gone 
the  Padre  clasped  his  missal,  tucked  it  into  his 
bosom,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  a 
genuflexion  before  the  Virgin,  the  sacrilegious 
wretch  turned  and  left  the  chapel. 

Pursuing  the  winding  path  which  led  to  his 
own  habitation  for  a certain  distance,  he  then 
turned  to  the  left,  and  carefully  picking  his  way 
through  the  sharp  cactus  and  Spanish  bayonets 
along  the  face  of  the  crag,  he  stopped  at  a yawn-* 
ing  fissure  which  gaped  open  in  the  rock.  Here, 
too,  the  same  wiry  vegetation  had  crept ; and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty,  and  manv  an  “ Avel” 
and  “ Santa  Maria!”  that  the  Padre  succeeded 
in  passing  into  the  dark,  ragged  mouth  of  the 
cavern. 

“By  the  ashes  of  San  Lorenzo!”  he  mut- 
tered, “there  are  serpents  and  venomous  in- 
sects in  this  pit  of  Purgatory.  Oh,  misericordia ! 
what  has  pierced  my  leg?  Why  should  my  son 
drag  me  through  this  hole  ? Ah,  blessed  Saint 
Barnabas!  a slimy  reptile  has  crossed  my  in- 
step !” 

Feeling  with  his  outspread  paws  in  his  fright, 
as  he  gradually  made  his  way  into  the  dripping 
chasm,  getting  narrower  and  lower  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  at  last,  after  stumbling  prayerfully 
along  for  about  a hundred  and  fifty  yards,  came 
to  a loose  pile  of  stones.  Here  opened  another 
low,  narrow  fissure  on  the  left;  and,  in  some 
doubt,  he  was  about  to  enter,  but  the  noise  he 
made  by  stepping  on  a stone  was  answered  by 
the  hissing  warning  of  a serpent,  and  the  scared 
Padre  fell  back  at  his  full  length  in  a pool  of 
stagnant,  slimy  water. 

44  0 Madre  di  Dios!  I am  stung  by  a cobra! 
Holy  Virgin ! my  new  cossack  ruined  too ! 
Ave  Maria!  light  me  out  of  this  abode  of  the 
devil !” 

Slowly  recovering,  however,  from  his  fright, 
he  once  more  regained  his  feet,  and,  after  a few 
steps,  which  he  was  obliged  to  accomplish  by 
scraping  his  crown  against  the  jagged  rocks 
above,  his  outstretched  hands  touched  an  iron- 
bound  door. 

4 4 Gracias  d Dios ! Thanks  be  to  all  the 
saints ! I am  here  at  last ; but  alas ! curses  on 
me ! I shall  be  obliged  to  return  by  the  same 
path,  unless  my  son  allows  me  to  escape  by  the 
casa.  ” 

Cautiously  searching  with  his  fingers  as  he 
muttered  these  words,  he  touched  a bolt,  and, 
grasping  it  with  both  bands,  he  drew  it  partly 
out,  like  the  knob  of  a bell.  Then  placing  his 
ear  to  the  door,  he  presently  heard  a rattling, 
creaking  noise,  as  if  a beam  of  timber  with  pul- 
ley and  chain  was  being  raised  from  behind  the 
entrance.  When  the  sound  ceased  the  door 
yielded  to  the  Padre’s  sturdy  shoulder,  and 
there  was  just  room  to  admit  his  portly  body. 
Here  the  passage  was  wider,  the  rock  evidently 
chiseled  away  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  on  one 
side  was  an  artificial  chamber,  blasted  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  with  a narrow  door  with  heavy 
iron  bolts  on  the  outside.  At  this  opening  the 
Padre  paused  and  listened.  No  sound  caught 
his  ear  at  first ; but  as  he  clutched  the  bolt  and 
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it  grated  back  in  its  bands,  he  was  saluted  by 
such  a volley  of  frightful  curses  ns  to  make  him 
start  back  and  cross  his  ample  breast.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Master  Gibbs,  lying  there  on  a low 
iron  settle  in  the  noisome  dungeon,  with  not  a 
ray  of  light  to  cheer  him,  and  only  a jug  of  wa- 
ter and  some  weevily  biscuit  to  save  him  from 
starvation.  All  through  the  day  and  during  the 
long,  long  hoars  of  the  awful  night,  in  pain  and 
suffering  from  his  lopped-offlimb,  had  he  lain 
on  his  hard  bed  with  clenched  hands,  blasphem- 
ing and  impotently  raging  in  his  agony  and  de- 
spair. No  prayer,  however,  dawned  in  his  ruth- 
less heart,  or  was  breathed  from  his  brutal  lips ; 
but  curses  upon  curses  came  thick  and  fast,  till 
his  tongue  refused  to  give  them  utterance,  and 
he  fell  back  in  utter  exhaustion.  As  the  noise, 
however,  of  the  bolt  struck  his  ear,  he  clutched 
the  stone  water-jug  from  the  floor,  and  hurled 
it,  with  a yell  of  execrations,  toward  the  door, 
where  the  fragments  fell  with  a clattering  crash 
on  the  stone  pavement. 

Grinding  his  teeth  in  his  frightful  passion,  he 
howled : “Let  me  but  once  put  these  hands  on 
your  blood-stained  carcass,  and  if  the  mother 
that  bore  ye  will  know  her  spawn  again  my 
name’s  not  Bill  Gibbs ! Ha ! you  miserable 
swab,  with  your  soft  words  and  white  hands! 
when  I get  out  of  this  hole  I’ll  blow  you  and 

your  infarnal  hounds  to  ! Give  me  fair 

play,  and,  even  on  one  of  my  legs,  I’ll  cut  the 
cowardly  heart  out  of  you,  Captain  Brand ! 
Come  in,  will  ye,  ye  son  of  the  devil  ? and  I’ll 
bite  the  tongue  out  of  your  mouth  by  the  roots !” 

Here  the  hoarse  and  panting  wretch  again 
ceased  his  roarings,  and  the  Padre  timidly  open- 
ed the  door. 

4 4 Ha ! who’s  that  ? — Babette  ?” 

44  No,  my  son ; it  is  your  good  Padre  Ricardo, 
come  to  console  you.” 

What  the  maimed  villain  replied  to  the 
Priest,  and  what  means  the  holy  Father  took 
to  allay  the  passion  and  assuage  the  sorrows 
of  the  man  lying  helpless  in  the  dungeon,  or 
whether  successful  in  his  mission,  is  not  import- 
ant to  state  in  detail.  An  hour  later,  however, 
the  Priest  seemed  relieved  in  body  and  spirit  as 
he  retired  from  the  loathsome  hole,  and  shoot- 
ing the  bolt  as  he  closed  the  door,  cautiously 
felt  his  way  along  the  dark  and  narrow  passage. 
Presently,  as  he  turned  an  angle,  a ray  of  light 
from  the  loopholes  of  the  great  store  vault  be- 
neath the  Pirate’s  dwelling  lighted  his  path- 
way ; and  a moment  after,  with  a hearty  sigh  of 
satisfaction,  he  seized  a cord  above  his  head  and 
gave  it  a jerk.  A bell  sounded  above,  and  then 
a large  square  hinged  trap-hatch  fell  down,  and 
swung  gently  to  and  fro  from  the  beams  above. 
At  the  same  time  the  Padre  put  his  arms  about 
a square  wooden  stanchion  which  supported  the 
floor  of  the  saloon,  and  then  painfully  sticking 
his  toes  in  some  deep-cut  notches  at  the  sides, 
he  slowly  began  to  mount  upward.  When, 
however,  his  oily  shaved  crown  appeared  near- 
ly at  the  level  of  the  floor  a vigorous  grasp  was 
laid  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  pulled  up  like 
a flapping  lobster  and  rolled  into  the  apartment. 
It  was  Captain  Brand  who  kindly  assisted  the 
holy  Father,  and  it  was  the  Captain’s  hollow 
laugh  which  saluted  him  in  his  torn  and  soiled 
raiment,  as,  with  difficulty,  he  regained  his  per- 
pendicular. 

“Laugh  not,  ldjo  tnio,  at  my  sorrowful 
plight,”  said  the  bruised  Ricardo,  with  some 
asperity;  “I  have  met  with  dangers  of  venom- 
ous serpents,  and  been  stabbed  cruelly  by  those 
villainous  cactus.” 

44  But  I raised  the  beam,  my  Padre,  the  mo- 
ment you  made  the  signal.” 

44  You  did,  my  son  ; but  what  I suffered  in  the 
cavern  was  as  nothing  to  what  I endured  when 
I entered  the  dungeon  of  the  English  Gibbs. 
Jesus  Maria,  what  an  infidel  ha  is!” 
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“You  did  not  find  his  spirit  subdued,  then, 
by  bread  and  water?” 

“Far  from  it,  my  friend.  He  rages  like  a 
wild  beast.  He  consigns  your  body  and  soul  to 
everlasting  torments!  But  what  is  more  im- 
pious still,”  went  on  the  Padre,  as  he  crossed 
himself,  “he  swore  at  your  holy  Father,  and 
hoped  I would  roast  in  hell !” 

“But  he  confessed,  Ricardo,  and  you  gave 
him  absolution?” 

“If  calling  me  thief  and  assassin,  and  hurl- 
ing his  stone  watcr-jug  at  my  head  be  confes- 
sion and  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  ceremony  has 
been  performed.  Ah!  my  sod,  he  needs  no 
more  mercy  in  this  world !” 

“Of  course  not,  my  Padre  ; and  we  will  give 
him' a short  shrift  and  a long  rope.  Babette,” 
continued  Captain  Brand.  “Ah,  my  Baba! 
you  have  not  forgotten  to  feed  our  jolly  Gibbs 
there  below?  No?  I thought  not.  Well, then, 
it  is  Sunday,  you  know ; give  him  a pure  pint 
of  rum  for  his  morning’s  draught.  And  Baba, 
my  beauty ! slip  a pair  of  steel  ruffles  over  his 
wrists,  and  then  pass  a cloth  over  those  blood- 
shot eyes  of  his,  and  lug  him  here  beneath  this 
hatch.  Be  quick,  my  Baba,  as  I wish  my 
breakfast  presently !” 

All  this  was  said  in  a cool,  and  rather  an 
affectionate  tone,  as  Captain  Brand  sipped  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  chocolate  from  a cup  of  Dres- 
den china.  Then  turning  to  the  Padre,  he  said, 

“You  would  perhaps  like  a cordial,  my  Fa- 
ther, to  take  the  chill  off  your  stomach?  Yes? 
You  will  find  some  capital  cura9oa  in  that  stand 
of  bottles  there.” 

The  Padre,  forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  his 
calling,  shuffled  with  indecent  haste  to  the  spot 
indicated,  and  without  going  through  the  form 
of  filling  one  of  the  diminutive  thimble-shaped 
glasses  in  the  stand,  he  boldly  raised  the  flask 
to  his  lips  and  sucked  away  until  it  was  nearly 
empty.  Then  seating  himself  on  the  settee  he 
lugged  out  his  illuminated  missal  and  pored 
over  its  contents.  Captain  Brand  occnpied  him- 
self with  opening  the  loop  of  the  silk  rope  which 
fell  from  the  ceiling  and  securing  the  end  firm- 
ly on  the  stout  cleat  at  the  wall. 

So  passed  the  time  until  a noise  beneath  the 
room  of  a voice  in  anger,  and  a body  bumped 
and  dragged  along,  once  more  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  the  saloon. 

“Ob  ho!  Is  that  you,  Master  Gibbs?”  ex- 
claimed Captain  Brand,  in  a cheerful  voice. 
“You  have  risen  early;  but  stop  that  profane 
language,  my  friend,  or  you  will  never  see  day- 
light again !” 

The  maimed  ruffian  only  muttered,  “Your 
friend,  eh?  blindfolded  and  manacled  1”  And 
then,  apparently  abashed  by  the  cool,  command- 
ing tone  of  his  superior,  he  held  his  peace. 

“Well,  you  are  quiet,  my  lad.  Now  we’ll  see 
if  we  can’t  hoist  you  up  here  in  the  saloon.” 

“Thank  ye,  Sir!”  said  Gibbs,  aloud;  and 
then  he  muttered  to  himself,  44  Let  me  jest  get 
one  grip  of  ye  and  I’ll  show  ye  how  quiet  I’ll 
be!” 

“Do  you  think  we  shall  need  assistance,  my 
son  ?”  whispered  the  Padre  into  the  ear  of  his 
patron. 

44  Diavolo ! no ! I never  wanted  help  in  these 
little  affairs,  except  in  the  case  of  that  violent 
Yankee  whaler,  who  gave  us  much  trouble,  you 
know,  and  we  were  obliged  to  call  Pedillo,” 
replied  the  Captain,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  said, 

“Hark  ye,  Master  Gibbs!  Babette  will  lift 
you  off  the  stones,  and  the  Padre  and  I will 
rouse  you  up  to  the  room  here.  You  don’t  weigh 
so  much  as  you  did  since  you  had  your  leg 
hacked  off  with  a hand-saw— ho!  and  I dare 
say  you  are  as  light  now  as  a dried  cod-fish ! 
Up  with  him,  Baba ! There— steady  ! all  right 
— here  you  are  !” 
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Saying  this,  Captain  Brand,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  stout  negress  and  the  Padre,  raised 
the  once  burly  ruffian,  with  a vigorous  hoist  that 
made  him  groan,  to  the  floor  of  the  saloon,  where 
they  laid  him  out  at  full  length  on  his  back. 

“Wait  a moment,  my  hearty,  till  the  hatch 
is  raised,  and  then  we  will  raise  you.  Unpleas- 
ant position,  no  doubt,”  continued  Captain 
Brand,  as  the  trap  came  up  and  was  secured  by 
a spring  ; “ but  then,  you  know,  you  would  have 
that  pin  of  yours  cut  off,  and  somchovvyou  have 
been  so  careless  as  to  dispose  of  the  nice  leg  you 
had  the  other  day,  made  out  of  the  spruce  fore 
topmast  of  the  Centipede— a.  very  tough  bit  of  a 
spar  it  was.” 

Here  Master  Gibbs  grated  his  teeth  and 
grinned  hideously. 

The  Captain  smiled  like  a demon,  and  ap- 
proaching the  prostrate  cripple,  said,  cheerfully 
— ay,  in  a frank  and  hearty  tone — 

“Now,  my  Padre,  place  a comfortable  chair 
for  Master  Gibbs,  aud  we  will  help  him  to  a 
seat.” 

The  considerate  Ricardo  stood  a large,  roomy 
Manilla  chair  on  the  fatal  trap,  and  then  aided 
his  chief  in  lifting  their  victim  to  the  position 
assigned  him.  As  they  performed  this  opera- 
tion the  Captain,  with  the  gentleness  of  a tiger 
before  he  strikes  his  prey,  and  with  a wink  to 
the  Padre,  lightly  passed  the  noose  of  the  silk 
rope  over  the  ruffian’s  hairy  throat,  where  it  lay 
like  a snake  with  its  slack  coil  squirming  at  the 
back  of  the  chair. 

“Now,  Master  Gibbs,  I am  about  to  remove 
this  bandage  from  your  beautiful  eyes,”  said 
Captain  Brand,  in  his  cold,  chilling,  deliberate 
manner,  “and  if  you  so  much  as  move  when 
daylight  shines  before  you,  I’ll  blow  your  brains 
out.” 

Here  the  Pirate  leisurely  cocked  a pistol  close 
to  his  subordinate’s  ear,  removed  the  bandage, 
and  laid  the  weapon  on  the  table  within  reach. 

“No  noise  either,  Master  Gibbs!”  continued 
Captain  Brand,  as  he  stirred  up  the  remains  of 
his  chocolate  and  gulped  it  down;  “for  it  is 
Sunday  morning,  and  we  must  respect  the  feel- 
ings of  our  Padre.  You  were  unkind  to  him,  he 
tells  me,  just  now,  and  even  said  some  disre- 
spectful things  of  me.  What  have  I done  to 
vex  you  ?” 

The  manacled  wretch  tried  to  raise  his  homy 
hands  to  his  face  when  the  cloth  was  removed 
from  his  eyes,  and  rub  those  organs,  while  he 
glared  suspiciously  around;  but  the  Captain 
pointed  with  his  white  finger  in  a threatening 
way  to  the  cocked  pistol,  and  Master  Gibbs  let 
his  hands  fall  again. 

“Well,  Captain  Brand,  I s’pose  now  you’re 
going  to  treat  me  as  a faithful  man  who  has 
Barved  under  you  ought  to  be  treated,  and  I’m 
willin’  to  forgive  what  has  passed.” 

There  was  no  look  of  forgiveness,  however,  in 
those  brutal  blood-shot  eyes,  nor  much  signs  of 
repentance  in  those  grinding  teeth  and  com- 
pressed lips. 

“Why,  no,  my  Gibbs,  / am  not  going  to  treat 
you  as  a faithful  man,  but  I tell  you  what  I will 
do” — here  the  Captain  moved  his  chair  nearer 
till  his  straw  slipper  touched  the  spring  of  the 
trap — “ I will  drink  a glass  of  grog  with  you  in 
forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  forgiveness  for  the 
future.” 

“Thank  ye,  Captain  Brand;  I do  feel  dry. 
That  stuff  Babettc  gave  me  a while  ago  didn’t 
touch  the  right  spot,  and  I’ll  be  glad  to  jine 
you.” 

“Ah,  bueno,  my  old. friend!  you  shall  drink 
something  that  will  touch  the  right  spot ! What 
shall  it  be  ? you  have  only  to  name  it.” 

“ I’ll  take  a toss  of  that  old  brandy  you  gave 
me  the  other  day,  if  it’s  the  same  to  you,  Sir!” 

“ Oil,  Master  Gibbs,  it’s  all  the  same  to  me ! 
Delighted  I am  to  oblige  you ! Padre  mio ! a 
glass  of  old  cogniac  for  our  friend — a tumblerful : 
a wine-glass  will  do  for  me.” 

The  Padre  poured  out  the  brandy  as  he  was 
desired,  handed  the  lesser  glass  to  the  Captain, 
and  the  tumbler  he  placed  in  the  locked  hands 
of  the  victim.  Slowly  and  painfully  the  subdued 
ruffian  raised  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  careful  not 
to  spill  a drop;  then  before  draining  it,  he 
cleared  his  throat,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Captain  rose  to  his  feet,  his  right  foot  resting  a 
little  on  the  heel,  and  held  the  wine-glass  before 
him. 

“Now  then,  Master  Gibbs,  for  a toss  that  will 
touch  the  right  spot.” 

4 4 Ay, ’ay,  Captain !”  said  Gibbs ; 4 4 and  here’s 
forgiveness  for  the  future.” 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered,  and  the 
liquor  begun  to  gurgle  down  the  hairy  throat  of 
the  manacled  wretch,  than  the  Pirate  before  him 
pressed  his  foot  with  a quick  nervous  action  on 
the  spring. 

Like  a flash  the  trap  fell,  carrying  chair  and 
man  with  it.  The  hinges  of  the  hatch  creaked, 
the  wicker-work  chair  fell  with  a bound  on 
the  stone  floor  below,  the  heavy  beam  overhead 
gave  a jarring  quiver  as  the  strong  silk  rope 
brought  up  with  a shuddering  surge  on  the  cleat 
where  it  was  belayed  at  the  wall;  and  with  a 
gasping,  choking  cry  of  pain  mingled  with  the 
ring  of  the  shattered  tumbler  on  the  pavement, 
the  ruffian  of  a hundred  crimes  fell  full  five  feet 
and  hung  struggling  in  the  deatli  agony.  With 
almost  superhuman  force  ho  raised  his  clenched 
hands  and  struck  his  forehead  till  the  manacles 
were  twisted  like  wire  by  the  effort,  spinning 
around  too  by  the  lopsided  weight  of  his  body, 
while  the  beam  above  yielded  slightly  to  the 
strain,  and  the  deadly  cord,  no  longer  squirming 
but  taut  as  a bar  of  iron,  held  the  wretch  in  its 
knotted  embrace,  clasped  tight  around  the  neck. 
In  a minute  or  two  the  hands  ceased  beating  the 
inflamed  face  and  head,  and  fell  with  a clank 
before  the  body;  the  leg  gave  a few  convulsive 
twitches,  a last  and  violent  spasm  shook  the 
frame,  and  there  Master  Gibbs  hung,  a warm 
dead  lucp  of  clay. 


While  this  murderous  business  was  going  on, 
and  the  poor  crippled  wretch  was.  struggling  in 
the  jaws  of  death,  the  Padre  was  chanting  with 
his  profane  tongue  from  his  open  Breviary  the 
Salve  Domine,  and  his  patron  coolly  took  down 
a telescope  and  swept  it  over  the  blue  water  to 
seaward.  When,  however,  after  a quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  body  of  their  victim 
gave  no  more  signs  of  life,  the  Captain  laid 
down  the  telescope  as  the  Padre  closed  his  mis- 
sal, and  remarked  quietly,  while  glancing  critic- 
ally at  the  suspended  body, 

“ He  did  not  go  off  so  easy  as  I had  antici- 
pated ; his  bull  neck  is'  not  broken,  though  the 
knot  was  perfectly  well  pl»ced.  However,  he  is 
stone  dead,  and  we  will  lower  him  down.  You, 
my  Padre,  will  bury  him  !” 

Saying  this,  Captain  Brand  rounded  up  the 
chair,  detached  the  silk  rope,  hung  the  loop  in 
its  accustomed  place,  and  then  waited  the  re- 
appearance of  his  confederate.  Not  many  min- 
utes elapsed  before  the  Padre,  having  performed 
the  last  rites,  again  ascended  the  stanchion  and 
was  assisted  above  the  floor  by  his  chief.  Then 
both  together  got  hold  of  a ring-bolt  in  the  trap, 
drew  it  tip  and  secured  the  spring,  placing 
square  bits  of  mahogany  over  the  countersunk 
apertures  so  ns  to  prevent  accidental  falls  or 
hangings  of  themselves. 


LAMBDA  HERCULIS  * 

It  was  evening:  two  figures  stood  motionless 
upon  a cliff' beetling  high  and  rugged  over  a silent 
ocean.  Around  them  the  hills  were  clad  in  snows 
which  the  pale  glare  of  the  sunlight  had  no  power 
to  dissolve.  The  air  was  of  a benumbing  cold- 
ness, and  often  would  a sharp  blast  come  sweeping 
over  the  land,  and  scatter  the  fine  snow-flakes  like 
sands  of  the  desert,  as  it  went  howling  and  shriek- 
ing down  the  valleys  and  over  the  waste. 

From  the  summit  of  the  cliff  a vast  wilderness 
was  seen,  stretching  away  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept seaward.  No  vegetation  broke  the  blank 
whiteness  of  the  view;  only  in  a few  rare  spots 
were  clusters  of  blasted  firs,  bleached  almost  to  the 
color  of  the  snow,  which  tossed  their  rattling  arms 
and  shook  with  hoarse  laughter  in  the  hurrying 
gale.  The  earth  was  hoary  with  age. 

The  sun,  although  two  hours  had  barely  passed 
since  noon,  was  already  low  down  in  the  west ; a 
few  moments  more  and  he  would  pass  below  the 
horizon.  The  two  watched  his  descent  with  trou- 
bled and  mournful  looks.  44  Briefer  and  briefer 
grow  the  days,  0 Orlan !”  said  the  one ; 44  and  brief- 
er as  they  shorten  grows  our  pilgrimage.  Oh  that 
we  had  perished  when  the  great  cities  were  shaken 
asunder  by  the  earthquake ! Then  had  we  been 
spared  the  doom  of  calculating,  moment  by  mo- 
ment, the  hour  of  an  inevitable  destruction.” 

44  Peace  !”  answered  he  who  was  called  Orlan ; 
“ murmur  not  rashly  that  the  Maker  of  earth  has 
yet  preserved  us,  the  last  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
a solemn,  it  is  a glorious  lot  to  have  outlived  all 
other  children  of  Adam,  and  now  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  purity  of  the  nature  of  God.  God- 
like we  are  ; nor  less  than  godlike  our  destiny — to 
return  to  the  elements  amidst  the  chaos  of  a ruined 
world.  Alas  ! frail  is  the  body  of  man ; his  spirit 
can  not  wrestle  with  the  infinite : it  is  too  much 
that  he  should  bear  to  look  upon  the  terrible  venge- 
ance of  the  Almighty.  But  lo  ! the  sun  sinks  be- 
neath the  sea ; the  sun  that  has  shone  for  so  many 
ages  upon  our  fathers,  ere  his  next  rising  shall  we, 
perchance,  have  passed  beyond  his  light  forever  ?” 

As  he  ceased  to  speak  the  dimmed  orb  set,  and 
his  cold  beams  struggled  and  wavered  and  van- 
ished from  the  still,  gray  waters.  At  the  moment 
a hurricane  swept  the  earth ; borne  upon  the  pin- 
ions of  the  gale,  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  brushed 
with  his  skirts  the  heaths,  and  stirred  the  feathery 
snow  into  dense,  impenetrable  clouds,  which  filled 
the  air  and  gathered  volume  as  they  hurtled  over 
the  land.  Darkness  prevailed:  and  through  that 
darkness  the  awe-struck  mortals  seemed  to  hear 
the  wild  shrieks  and  laughter  of  demons,  urging  on 
the  globe  through  space  with  speed  inconceivable. 
Trembling,  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  with 
faces  bowed  to  earth,  awaited  the  issue. 

Soon  the  fury  of  the  blast  was  spent ; the  winds 
lulled,  the  snows  subsided.  Orlan  and  his  com- 
panion arose  and  were  about  to  render  thanks  for 
their  safety  when,  terror  of  terrors ! from  the  very 
spot  where  lingered  the  traces  of  the  sun  so  lately  set 
arose  another  sun,  in  size  immeasurably  greater  than 
the  former,  and  in  lustre  unlike  aught  ever  seen  by 
man  before.  The  orb,  not  dazzling  like  the  sun  of 
earth,  but  soft  and  beautiful  as  a summer  moon  yet 
brilliant  as  an  archangel’s  halo,  soared  majestically 
upward.  And  as  it  soared  its  path  across  the 
heavens  was  oblique.  “ Great  God ! what  portent 
can  it  be?  Knowest  thou,  0 Orlan?”  “Lo,  it 
was  foretold,”  gloomily  answered  the  other ; “ wise 
men  have  said  it  long  ago : but  the  children  of  the 
world  believed  them  not.  Know  thou,  then,  this 
is  that  star  toward  which  we  are  e\’er  tending,  ay, 
and  have  been  since  the  orbits  of  the  universe  were 
drawn  by  the  finger  of  God.  Into  this  star,  then  so 
small  and  distant,  now  so  near  and  appalling,  shall 
suns  and  worlds,  the  myriad  nebula:  of  heaven,  and 
all  created  things,  sooner  or  later  be  absorbed. 
Who  can  withstand  the  great  Will  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent?” And  the  other  answered  him  not,  because 
of  the  sinking  of  his  soul : so  the  two  were  mute. 

And  the  earth  journeyed  on  ever  through  space. 
Hour  succeeded  to  hour,  and  year  to  year;  and  yet 
time  w’as  not.  There  was  no  day,  for  there  was  no 
night ; only  the  soft  phosphoric  brightness  of  the 
star  in  which  the  globe  was  ever  bathed.  And  the 
two  lived  together  on  the  earth,  and  their  dwell- 
ing was  amidst  the  snows.  And  fishes,  and  the 
wild  sea-birds  which  came  to  them  from  beyond  the 
great  ocean,  served  them  as  food.  Patiently  they 
awaited  the  disposal  of  the  supreme  Will ; until 


* The  sketch  is  founded  on  the  well-known  fact  that 
our  sun,  with  its  planets  and  their  satellites,  is  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  160,000,000  miles  a year  toward  the  star 
Knows  ta  estronomers  as  X Herculis. 


the  companion  of  Orlan  sickened  and  laid  him  down 
in  the  wilderness  and  perished ; for  his  spirit  wa3 
overburdened  with  awe.  And  Orlan  made  him  a 
grave  in  the  everlasting  snow  and  covered  him  from 
sight ; and  Orlan  remained  alone  upon  all  the  face 
of  the  wide  earth.  Very  lonely  was  Orlan  then, 
and  he  prayed  that  the  end  might  be  soon.  Yet 
while  he  prayed  he  awaited  patiently  the  appoint- 
ed season. 

And  evermore  the  earth  journeyed  through 
space,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brighter 
sun ; for  her  own  sun  had  long  been  lost.  At  last 
there  came  a time  when  the  great  sun  ceased  to 
traverse  the  sky  in  his  wonted  course ; no  longer 
he  rose  and  set,  but  motionless  stood  above  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  ; while,  as  the  earth  passed  on, 
from  the  beings  of  the  air  around  came  low  sobs 
and  wailing,  like  the  murmurings  of  the  Aolian 
harp. 

And  the  angels  breathed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  slowly,  silently,  the  snows  dissolved. 
First  from  the  complaining  branchlets  of  the  trees, 
then  from  the  sharp  gray  cliffs  of  ocean,  then  from 
the  sloping  uplands,  then  from  the  valleys  beneath 
faded  the  ermine  mantle,  and  with  it  the  biting 
coldness  of  the  long,  long  winter  yielded  to  the 
mildness  of  spring.  After  a weary  time  there  came, 
indeed,  the  warmth  of  spring,  but  without  spring’s 
flowers,  without  spring’s  budding  leaves.  Under 
those  frosty  coverings,  year  after  year,  the  recrea- 
tive power  of  the  earth  had  slept,  never  to  re- 
awaken. Orlan  arose  and  gazed  upon  the  new 
landscape ; and  before  him,  and  far,  far  away  on 
either  hand,  all  was  barren ; barren  as  the  un- 
traveled ocean  that  dashed  its  black  waves  gloom- 
ily behind.  From  the  ground  he  turned  his  gaze 
upon  the  sky.  No  longer  above  the  verge  of  the 
horizon  stood  the  strange  orb  now  ; its  lower  limb 
dipped  deep  beneath  the  blue  earth-line,  its  crest 
soared  proudly,  menacingly  upward,  as  though  it 
would  scale  the  very  zenith.  There  were  mark- 
ings upon  its  bright  disc,  and  dusky  shapes  of  un- 
imagined beings  wavered  to  and  fro  and  held  mys- 
terious converse  in  its  awful  depths. 

And  again  the  angels  breathed  upon  the  earth, 
and  spring  heightened  into  the  heat  of  summer. 
And  of  this  heat  there  was  increase,  but  no  abate- 
ment. Over  the  dark,  brown  fields,  over  the  bar- 
ren rocks,  over  the  tireless  waters,  brooded  the 
spirit  of  heat.  And  his  power — as  it  was  foreor- 
dained of  old — overcame  all  nature.  For  the  mov- 
ing clouds  sailed  the  blue  sky  no  longer ; and  the 
sea-birds  came  rarely  and  wearil)'  from  across  the 
water,  and  then  ceased ; even  the  untiring  ocean 
yielded  and  grew  still,  and  its  billows  warred  no 
more  against  the  cliffs.  In  despair  Orlan  also 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  parching  earth  to  per- 
ish. He  prayed  no  longer,  hoped  no  longer.  But 
from  out  the  throng  of  murmuring  spirits  a sweet 
voice  cried,  “ Mortal ! thou  art  immortal ; fear  not : 
before  all  despair  not.  Endure  unto  the  end  ; lo, 
the  end  is  not  distant ; lo,  even  now  the  hour  has 
come !”  A blast  as  from  a furnace  swept  the  land  ; 
from  its  bosom  rose  a lurid  haze  darting  far  and 
wide  into  the  air ; the  earth  glowed  like  white- 
hot  iron,  the  sea  like  molten  brass ; one  instant 
the  huge  star  glared  before  them  a cataract  of 
flame ; the  next,  it  had  ingulfed  them  all ; land, 
ocean,  sky,  one  reeking  fiery  globe,  melted  into 
atoms  in  its  fierce  embrace. 

And  angels  and  demons  cried  aloud  in  wild  weird 
chorus  as  the  Star  of  Destruction  sped  away — away, 
and  vanished  into  space. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  May  28,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Dixon 
offered  a resolution  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  be  directed 
to  remove  ThaddeiiB  Hyatt  from  jail,  and  permit  him  to 
pass  without  restraint  within  the  city  of  Washington. 
Objection  being  taken,  it  was  laid  over  under  the  rule. 
The  Post-office  Deficiency  Bill  was  then  taken  up  and 
discussed,  Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  earnest- 
ly opposing  a reduction  of  postage.  Speeches  were  made 
by  Senators  Grimes  and  others.  Without  taking  the 

question  the  Senate  adjourned. In  the  House  a long 

and  earnest  debate  occurred  on  the  Pacific  Itailroad  Bill, 
during  which  Mr.  Phelps’s  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
route  through  Salt  Lake  was  rejected.  Mr.  Stevens,  dele- 
gate from  Washington  Territory,  advocated  the  forma- 
tion of  three  roads.  Northern,  Centrnl,  nnd  Southern. 
No  action  was  had  thereon.  An  amendment,  offered  by 
Mr.  Iteagan.  to  the  effect  that  the  grantees,  within  three 
months  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  complete  the  road,  was 
agreed  to. 

On  Tuesday,  May  29,  in  the  Senate,  the  Homestead 
Bill,  as  amended  by  the  House,  was  tuken  up  and  the 
amendments  were  uot  concurred  with.  The  Pucific  Tele- 
graph Bill  and  the  Post-office  Deficiency  Bill  were  suc- 
cessively and  briefly  considered,  when  Senators  Slidell, 
Benjamin,  and  Toombs  made  explanations  on  the  sub- 
ject Without  action,  the  Senate  adjourned. The  Pa- 

cific Railroad  Bill  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Various  objections  having  been  made,  the  Bill,  by  a vote 
of  100  to  87,  was  recommitted.  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Washbume  delivered  a speech  embodying 
an  account  of  the  life,  public  services,  and  private  char- 
acter of  Abram  Lincoln,  the  Illinois  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  Presidency. 

On  Wednesday,  May  30,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Slidell 
reported  back  the  bill  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  and 
gave  notice  that  he  should  call  it  up  at  the  next  session. 
Senator  Latham  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Overland 
Mail  bill.  The  House  bill  for  admitting  Kansas  being 
taken  up,  Senator  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  spoke  at  length 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  that  Territory.  On  motion 
of  Senator  Lane,  the  bill  was  postponed  till  Monday. 
The  Oregon  war  debt  was  taken  up,  and  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Hunter,  authorizing  a loan  to  pay  the  amount, 

was  lost. In  the  House,  Mr.  Haskin,  of  New  York, 

called  up  the  special  order,  providing  that  hereafter  no 
person  shall  be  elected  Printer,  cither  to  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  who  is  not  a practical  printer  of  skill  and 
ability ; that  he  shall  give  bonds  as  security  for  $26,000; 
and  that  the  present  prices  shall  be  reduced  40  per  cent. 
Considerable  debate  ensued.  The  minority  report,  signed 
by  Messrs.  Hindman  and  Clopton,  was  read,  declaring 
that  the  office  of  Printer  to  the  House  was  vacant.  Mr. 
Clopton,  of  Alabama,  was  opposed  to  a public  printing- 
office.  He  defended  the  President.  No  question  was 
taken  on  the  subject  when  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  May  31,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Slidell, 
of  Louisiana,  from  the  Printing  Investigation  Committee, 
made  a majority  report,  stating  that  the  payments  made 
were  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Government.  A mi- 
nority report  was  presented  by  Senator  King,  of  New 
York,  condemning  in  the  strongest  terms  the  practices 
and  operations  of  public  printing.  The  subject  was  post- 
poned till  to-dav.  The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  then 
rejected  the  Mexican  Treaty. The  House  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  the  Senate  bill  relative  to  the 
recaptured  Africans  was  referred,  reported  the  bill  back 
but  obtained  no  action.  The  Printing  bill  was  taken  un 
and  discussed  at  much  length.  Mr.  Pryor,  of  Virginia 
denounced  the  President  for  criminal  connivance.  Mr’ 
Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  replied.  The  bill,  which  establ 
lislies  a Department  of  Public  Printing,  at  reduced  rates 
was  finally  passed— 120  to  66.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole’ 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a speech  upon  Slav- 
ery ; after  which  the  Post-office  Appropriation  bill  was 
taken  up  and  briefly  discussed  without  action. 

On  Friday,  June  1,  in  the  Senate,  a resolution  in- 
structing the  Naval  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  dis. 
position  made  of  the  land  purchased  for  a Naval  Depot 
at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  was  adopted.  The  bill  amend- 
ing the  act  relative  to  private  land  claims  in  California 
was  taken  up  and  passed.  The  Post-office  Deficiency 
Bill  being  under  discussion,  Senator  Collamer  moved 
nn  amendment,  leaving  the  Postmaster-General  discre- 
tion to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  restoring  suspended 
routes;  rejected.  The  amendment  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee striking  out  the  clause  which  restores  sus-  1 
pended  routes  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
After  an  Executive  session  the  Senate  adjourned. 
In  the  House,  the  bill  adjudging  penalties  to  Mar- 
shals and  their  deputies  for  permitting  prisoners  to  es- 
cape was  passed.  Mr.  Winslow,  from  the  Covodo  Inves- 
tigating Committee,  upon  a question  of  privilege,  made 
a statement  in  regard  to  certain  witnesses,  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  refused  to  have  colled.  He  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Covode.  Mr.  Train,  of  Massachusetts, 
rising  to  speak  on  the  subject,  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Houston,  of  Alabama,  who  persisted  in  speaking,  not- 
withstanding a universal  call  to  order;  whereupon  Mr. 
Train  remarked  that  he  should  “consider  himself  guilty 
of  gross  impropriety,  both  ns  a member  and  as  a gentle- 


intended  to  apply  to  him.  Mr.  Train  replied  that  it 
did  ; and  then  Mr.  Houston  pronounced  him  a “ disgrace- 
ful liar  and  scoundrel."  A scene  of  great  violence  en- 
sued, in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Sherman  demanded  that  I 
Mr.  Houston  should  be  censured  for  this  language.  Aft- 
cr  a sharp  contest,  in  which  the  Republicans  sustained 
the  demand  of  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Houston  made  an  apol- 
ogy, aud  the  scene  nnd  session  ended. 

DEATH  OF  JUDGE  DANIEL. 

lion.  Judge  Daniel,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  died  on  30th  ult.  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Judgo  Peter  V.  Daniel  was  born  In  Stafford  County, 
Virginia,  in  1785.  His  ancestors  had  long  resided  in 
that  State,  and  were  noted,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  the  zeal  with  which  they  advocated  resistance 
to  the  British  Government.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  from  a private  tutor,  lie  entered 
Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1805.  IIo 
chose  the  law  as  a profession,  and  studied  at  Richmond 
under  Edmund  Randolph,  to  whose  daughter  lie  was  sub- 
sequently married.  In  1808  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a delegate  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature  from  Stafford  County,  lie  was  re- 
elected to  that  office  in  1810.  Two  years  afterward  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  suc- 
cessively re-elected  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution in  1830.  During  a considerable  portion  of  this 
time  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  ex  officio.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
amended  Constitution  in  1830,  when  the  number  of 
members  of  the  ■Council  had  been  reduced  from  eight  to 
three,  lie  was  again  elected ; but  in  1S36,  when  the 
Whigs  obtained  a majority  in  the  Legislature,  he  was 
dismissed  from  office,  together  with  his  Democratic 
confreres.  But  the  Whigs  retained  their  ascendency 
only  for  a short  period,  and  the  next  session,  when  the 
Democrats  were  victorious,  he  was  restored.  Chief-Jus- 
tice  Taney  having  been  transferred,  in  1834,  from  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
Judge  Daniel  was  pressed  by  President  Jackson  to  ac- 
cept the  vacant  post,  but  he  declined.  In  1836  Philip  P i 
Barbour  was  transferred  from  the  bencii  of  the  Unites 
States  District  Court  to  the  Supreme  bench,  and  Presi- 
dent Jackson  appointed  Judge  Daniel  to  tho  vacancy. 
Judge  Barbour  dying  in  1840,  President  Van  Buren 
made  Judge  Daniel  his  successor.  He  has  held  the  of- 
fice from  that  period  to  tho  present  time.  He  was 
strongly  Democratic  in  politics,  and  fully  approved  of 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  his  friend  Chief-Justice 
Taney. 

A NEW  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

A new  Arctic  Expedition  sailed  from  New  London, 
Connecticut,  on  Tuesday,  29th  ult.,  on  board  of  the  bark 
George  Henry.  The  expedition  is  not  very  numerous, 
for  it  consists  only  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
his  Esquimaux  guide,  Cud-la-ja-ah.  Mr.  Hall,  who  late- 
ly  resided  in  Cincinnati,  designs  to  leave  the  vessel  in 
which  he  Bailed  at  Sussex  Island,  taking  with  him  a 
large  boat,  which  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  him, 
and  with  which  he  designs  to  make  explorations  in  the 
region  lying  between  Cape  Willoughby  nnd  tlie  entranco 
to  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait.  A crew  of  five  Esquimaux, 
which  he  will  select  at  Sussex  Island,  will  assist  him  in 
his  researches.  Mr.  Hall  hopes  to  obtain  further  traces 
of  the  party  which  went  with  Sir  John  Franklin.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Griunell,  of  this  City,  Mayor  Harris,  of  New 
London,  and  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  that 
place,  went  down  the  harbor  with  Mr.  Hall,  and  returned 
on  the  tug  which  towed  the  vessel  to  sea. 

THE  METHODIST  CONFERENCE. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  General 
Conference  Inst  week,  at  Buffalo,  were  interesting.  On 
Thursday,  31st,  Bishop  Baker  presided.  The  Slavery 
report  haring  been  taken  up,  Mr.  Slicer,  of  Baltimore, 
and  l)r.  Iloldieli  spoke  against  the  majority  report  Mr. 
Sewall,  of  Baltimore,  made  a most  impressive  speech. 

IIo  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Coombe  and  Hill  in  favor  of 
tlie  report.  A resolution  was  adopted  that  the  vote 
should  be  bad  on  the  third  resolution  in  the  majority  re- 
port after  certain  other  members  had  spoken,  without 
further  debate.  After  recess  at  noon,  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  Kingsley  addressed  the  Conference  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  Durbin's  substitute  was  taken  from  the  table  and 
rejected.  An  amendment  directing  the  Bishops  to  sub- 
mit the  new  Chapter  proposed  to  tUe  Annual  Conferences 
and  tho  Presiding  Elders,  to  the  Quarterly  Conferences, 
was  lost.  The  new  Chapter  was  at  length  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  164  to  67. 

SENTENCE  ON  THE  PIRATE  IlICKS. 

The  case  of  Albert  W.  Hicks,  charged  with  the  crimo 
of  robbery  on  board  of  the  sloop  K A.  Johnson,  was 
fiually  disposed  of  on  1st  inst.  in  the  Unilcd  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge  Smalley  sentenced  the  prisoner  to 
bo  bung  on  the  13th  of  July  next  upon  Ellhfs  or  Bedlow’s 
Island,  whichever  may  be  selected  by  the  United  States 
Marshal  for  that  purpose.  Hicks  received  his  sentence 
with  that  stolidity  which  lias  characterized  his  conduct 
throughout  the  trial.  Later  in  the  day  Hicks  had  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Sayles,  one  of  his  counsel,  i i the  Tombs, 
when  he  became  quite  communicative  touching  his  for- 
mer life,  and,  in  some  impromptu  verses,  hinted  at  a 
bloody  crimo  in  which  he  wus  previously  engaged. 

A JAPANESE  OPINION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DIN- 
NER. 

A correspondent  of  the  Herald  writes: 

“Namura  Gohatscro,  whom  I have  in  former  letters 
associated  with  a pair  of  bright  eyes  and  a blue  poncho- 
jacket,  together  with  his  five  brethren,  left  the  hotel  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  see  how  Washington  look- 
ed when  shut  up  by  day,  and  ns  they  strolled  along  they 
came  to  a spot  where  they  halted.  Namura  uttered  words 
equivalent  to  ‘Here  lives  our  friend ;’  and  hjs  mere  pres- 
ence attracting  a group  of  spectators,  including  the  wait- 
ers of  the  house,  he  asked  one  of  them,  ‘Is  Mister  — 
at  homer  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  al- 
most as  quickly  I was  at  his  side.  He  did  not  greet  me 
with  ‘ Ili-o,’  which  is  the  Japanese  for  ‘Good-morning, 
but  said  in  English,  ‘Good-morning— how  do  you  oor 
Following  his  example,  I also  replied  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  the  words,  ‘Quite  well,  thank  yon— how  aie 
you  ?’  ‘Very  well,’  answered  Namura.  which  being  quite 
satisfactory  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  X addressed  my- 
self to  his  companions,  and  exchanged  with  them  also 
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a shake  of  the  hanrls,  after  which  I invited  them  to  walk 
nji  stairs,  ami  leil  the  wav  accordingly. 

I at  first  took  them  into  the  drawing-room;  but  the 
rush  of  ladies  and  others  that  followed  almost  alarmed 
my  visitors,  and  Xnmura  asked,  ‘Do  all  these  people 
live  in  this  house  P He  evidently  deemed  them  very  in- 
trusive. 

“ 4 Well,  Namura,’  I said,  after  he  and  his  party  had 
taken  seats  on  the  sofa  and  various  chairs,  ‘how  did  you 
like  the  President’s  dinner  on  Friday  P 

“ 1 Very  well,’  said  he,  ‘ but  not  standing.  I had  to 
stand  for  two  hours.’ 

“ 4 What  did  the  embassadors  eat : turtle  soup  V 

“‘Yes,  soup.’ 

“ 4 Fish  P I continued,  suggestively. 

“‘Yes;  fish  about  that  size,’  and  ho  described  the 
length  and  breadth  with  his  hands. 

, “‘Chicken  salad? 

“ ‘ Oil  yes ; chicken  salad— very  good.’ 

“ ‘ Roast  chickens  and  pigeon  ? 

“ ‘ Yes ; roast  chickens  and  pigeon— both  very  good.’ 

“‘Ale? 

“ ‘ Oh  yes,  very  good  ale,  Champagne,  and  sherry.’ 

“ ‘ Strawberries?  I queried.  When  these  were  first 
Offered  to  them  a fortnight  ago,  they  tasted,  but  neglect- 
ed them,  saying  that  the  fruit  was  too  sour. 

“ * Oh  yes,  strawberries  very  good,  and  ice-creams.’ 

“ ‘ Mustard,  of  course  P 

“ ‘Yes,  much  mustard.’ 

“ ‘ And  cheese  ? 

“ ‘ Yes,  cheese  very  good,  and  butter  very  good  too. 

“ ‘ What  would  you  like  to  drink  now  ? I asked. 

“ ‘ Some  ale,’  answered  Namura,  and  ale  was  accord- 
ingly produced  and  drank  in  the  drawing-room,  notwith- 
standing the  uuorthodox  nature  of  the  proceeding  in  such 
a place." 

MARRIAGE  OF  MADAME  BODISCO. 

A correspondent  of  the  Herald  writes : 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a spectacle  of  great  inter- 
est, which  has  stirred  the  memories  and  associations  of 
us  old  habitue s of  Washington  more  than  any  tiling  else 
that  has  occurred  here  for  a long  time.  To-day  at  noon, 
in  St.  John's  church,  Lafayette  Square,  the  Countess  Bo- 
disco,  widow  of  the  late  distinguished  and  popular  Min- 
ister from  Russia;  was  married  to  Captain  Douglas  Gor- 
don Scott,  of  Scotland.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norwood,  of  Georgetown,  to  whose  con- 
gregation tlie  bride  und  her  family  belonged.  The  bride 
was  given  away  by  President  Buchanan.  There  was  a 
quiet  simplicity  ubout  the  whole  scene  which  imparted 
the  character  rather  of  a religions  than  a festive  occasion. 

“As  the  appointed  hour  approached,  most,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  their  families  arrived  in 
simple  morning  costume,  nnd  mingled  with  the  throng, 
without  regard  to  place  or  precedence.  A party  from  the 
executive  mansion,  including  Miss  Macalister,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Miss  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  Jun., 
next  came;  and  soon  after,  the  appearance  of  Miss  Lane 
at  the  door  indicated  that  she  who  was  to  be  ‘tlie  ob- 
served of  all  observers,’  must  be  near  at  band.  Imme- 
diately the  President  entered  with  tlie  Countess  Bodisco 
loaning  on  Ids  arm,  while  the  whole  congregation  arose. 
They  passed  down  the  aisle  to  their  places  on  the  left  of 
the  chancel,  where  they  were  met  by  Captain  Scott,  who 
shook  hands  cordially  with  the  President,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  begun  at  once  bv  tlie  officiating  clergyman. 
There  were  neither  bridemaids  nor  groomsmen,  and  tlie 
whole  affair  had  an  air  of  unusual  simplicity." 

II EH  FIRST  MARRIAGE. 

lie  adds : “ I remember  the  Countess  when  she  was  a 
school-girl  in  Georgetown— the  sweet  and  lovely  Harriet 
Williams,  tlie  favorite  Queen  of  every  May-day.  Her 
father,  a worthy  merchant  of  that  ancient  and  respect- 
able burgh,  gave  her  every  advantage  of  education;  but 
she  was  as  simple,  artless,  and  unaffected  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  bumble  citizen  could  be.  Her  personal  loveli- 
ness was  something  rich  and  rare,  when  the  sixteenth 
summer  shone  on  her  bright  eyes.  Her  form  was  a 
model  for  a sculptor,  so  delicate  and  roundly  shaped — a 
dream  of  beauty  Beldom  realized  on  earth.  The  Count 
Bodisco  first  saw  her  among  her  school  companions  and 
was  at  once  conquered.  lie  was  old,  but  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  when  made  up  — as  he  always  was 
whenever  he  appeared  before,  not  only  company,  but 
liis  most  intimate  friends— he  made  a good  figure  in  the 
most  agreeable  society,  and  was  highly  acceptable,  not 
only  in  the  saloons  of  the.  fashionable,  hut  in  all  well- 
bred  circles.  His  good-nature  and  intelligence  com- 
mended him  also  to  eminent  men  of  all  political  parties. 
One  of  his  earliest  and  kindest  friends  was  Henry  Clay, 
for  whose  talents  and  geniality  lie  bad  an  unbounded 
admiration.  Indeed,  lie  loved  that  great  statesman  and 
orator  to  a degree  rather  uncommon  among  men.  But 
there  was  really  a strong  tincture  of  romantic  sensibility 
about  tlie  excellent  old  Count  He  was  fond  of  simple 
pleasures  and  pure  and  innocent  enjoyments.  The  at- 
tachment of  children  to  him  was  extraordinary,  and 
could  only  have  been  conciliated  by  that  genuine  benev- 
_olen ce  and  tenderness  of  heart  which  beamed  from  his 
countenance  and  gushed  out  in  his  cordial  voice.  He 
wooed  and  won  the  affections  of  the  most  beautiful  girl 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  metropolitan  circles.  His  old 
diplomatic  colleagues  laughed — some  good-natured  ladies 
sneered — the  beau  monde  wondered;  but  he  had  his  own 
taste,  and  lie  made  the  sweet,  young,  blooming  Harriet 
Williams  his  wife." 

ANOTHER  DUEL. 

The  Savannah  Republican  of  Friday  says:  “We 
learn  that  a duel  was  fought  yesterday,  at  Screven’s 
Ferry,  between  Commodore  E.  W.  Moore,  formerly  of 
the  Toxan  Navy,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  of  this 
city.  Commodore  Moore  is  a witness  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 
Government  in  the  trial  of  J.  Egbert  Farnham,  for  pira- 
cy, and  it  is  understood  that  the  difficulty  arose  from 
some  strictures  of  Mr.  Lamar  on  his  testimony,  given  in 
a few  days  ago.  The  challenge  was  peremptory,  and 
tlie  parties  met  on  the  ground,  with  their  respective 
friends,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  Shots  were  ex- 
changed witli  pistols  without  effect,  when  John  Owens, 
Esq.,  second  of  Mr.  Lamar,  approached  Hamilton  Cou- 
per,  Esq.,  tlie  second  of  Commodore  Moore,  and  stated 
that,  in  behalf  of  liis  friend,  he  felt  it  his  duty  now  to  say 
that  tlie  offense  was  given  under  excitement  and  misap- 
prehension, and  that  Mr.  Lamar  regretted  and  withdrew 
the  language  that  had  given  rise  to  the  meeting.  The 
retraction  was  accepted  as  satisfactory ; whereupon  the 
parties  exchanged  friendly  salutations,  and  returned  to 
the  city." 

SHOCKING  ACCIDENT. 

Henrietta  Fuller,  daughter  of  Willis  Fuller,  of  South 
Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  employed  as  a weaver  in 
the  factory,  aged  about  eighteen  years,  went  to  a water- 
cask  to  obtain  water  for  washing.  This  cask  was  very 
near  an  upright  shaft  and  coupling-box,  which  was  re- 
volving at  the  rate  of  over  one  hundred  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  with  which  tlie  dress  of  the  unfortunate  girl 
became  entangled.  With  every  revolution  her  head 
struck  upon  tlie  strong  iron  frame-work  which  support- 
ed the  regulator,  crushing  her  forehead,  and  forcing  lur 
eves  from  their  sockets,  while  her  body  and  limbs  were 
shockingly  mangled  and  broken.  The  cask  and  the 
ceiling  were  covered  with  tlie  marks  of  tlie  catastrophe, 
and  tlie  body  was  so  firmly  bound  to  the  shaft  that  her 
steel  skirts  were  cut  with  chisels  before  she  could  be  lib- 
erated. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Auburn  Advertiser  says  a Committee  of  leading 
citizens  of  that  place  called  on  Mr.  Seward,  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  and  requested  him  to  consent  to  deliver  an 
oration  on  tlie  Fourth  of  July.  Mr.  Seward  received  tlie 
request  very  kindly,  but  said  that  he  must  decline  the 
invitation  for  the  present  year.  He  added,  however, 
that,  if  living  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861,  he  would  then 
cheerfully  consent  to  deliver  an  address  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  ns  forty  years  previous  to  that  date  he  had 
commenced  his  public  life,  and  that  occasion  would  bo 
its  conclusion. 

Among  the  visitors  to  our  city,  arrived  this  morning 
from  Mobile,  says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  ‘25th 
inst.,  is  M.  Blondeel  von  Cnelebroeck,  Minister  from  the 
King  of  Belgium  to  the  United  States,  whose  particular 
mission  is  to  promote  a direct  trade  between  the  cotton 


por.s  of  tlie  South  and  the  Belgian  ports.  We  learn  that 
liis  plans  have  been  entered  into  Very  heartily  by  the 
people  of  Mobile,  and  that  a line  is  a. .out  to  lie  estab- 
lished between  Mobile  and  Brussels.  M.  Blondeel  is  an 
experienced  diplomatist,  in  tlie  service  of  the  sagacious 
Leopold.  He  has  been  a great  traveler  in  his  time. 

Mr.  Everett  lias  at  last  definitely  accepted  the  honor 
of  the  Baltimore  nomination,  and  will  run  as  tlie  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  National  Union  party. 

Blondin’s  ropes  are  stretched  across  tlie  gorge  at  Niag- 
ara, between  the  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Monteagle 
House.  Tlie  inclolnres  are  also  finished,  giving  accom- 
modations for  20,000  people. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Corbitt,  late  the  pastor  of  tlie  Greene 
Street  M.  E.  Church,  left  for  Europe  in  tlie  Adriatic  on 
Sattirdny  last.  A number  of  his  friends  chartered  a steam- 
boat and  accompanied  him  down  the  Bay. 

It  appears  that  tlie  unsophisticated  strangers  from  Ni- 
phon.have  allowed  themselves  to  he  swindled  by  tlie  very 
institutions  of  whose  existence  wo  affectionately  advised 
them.  Little  Tommy,  tlie  wag  of  the  Embassy,  and  the 
especial  pet  of  Washington  ladies,  lias  been  inveigled 
into  a mock-auction  sliop,  where  some  Peter  Funk,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  Mikado  before  liis  eyes,  sold  him 
a pinchbeck  watch  for  $120,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which 
might  be  expressed  by  a single  numeral.  It  seems  a lit- 
tle singular  that  of  all  our  loose  trowsered  guests,  this 
Tommy  should  have  allowed  himself  to  he  victimized. 

Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  and  her  husband  will  leave 
London  for  Sweden  in  the  early  part  of  June.  They  will 
make  a visit  to  the  north  of  three  or  four  months  in 
length. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Provisional  Bishop  (Potter)  of 
this  diocese  is  about  to  take  a trip  to  Europe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health,  which  lias  been  somewhat  impaired  by 
his  arduous  duties  during  the  winter.  He  will  he  absent 
until  shortly  before  the  assembly  of  the  Diocesan  Con- 
vention1 in  tlie  fall.  Episcopal  nets  will  he  performed  in 
tii is  diocese  during  tlie  summer  by  Bishops  Chase,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Wbittingham,  of  Maryland,  and  Dc 
Lancey,  of  Western  New  York. 

Died,  on  the  28th  of  April,  at  Chattahoochee,  Floridn, 
while  traveling  for  tlie  benefit  of  her  health,  Mrs.  Eliza 
P.  Russ,  wife  of  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
R.  was  highly  gifted,  botli  personally  and  mentally,  but 
her  chief  attraction  was  the  benevolence  of  her  nature. 
She  will  be  long  and  extensively  deplored  by  the  poor  of 
New  York,  to  numbers  of  whom  she  had  been  a personal 
and  constant  benefactor.  She  took  a deep  interest  in  tlio 
public  as  well  ns  private  charities  of  the  city,  and  was  at 
one  time  an  efficient  manager  of  tlie  Prisoner’s  Home. 
She  established  and  maintained,  for  two  years,  a work- 
house for  indigent  females.  In  tlie  winter  of  1852  and 
1853  she  opened  a house  of  refuge  for  widowed  mothers 
and  others,  whom  misfortune  had  deprived  of  the  tempo- 
rary comforts  of  a home.  In  the  succeeding  autumn,  by 
means  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  a concert  over  wlmt  was 
necessary  for  the  temporary  home,  she  established,  under 
tlie  directors,  the  female  department  of  tlie  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  to  which  she  contributed  over  a thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  expending  large  sums  to  elevate  tlie 
condition  of  the  parents  of  such  children  as  were  commit- 
ted to  that  institution.  For  the  last  six  years  Mrs.  R.  lias 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  acute  rheumatism,  contracted 
in  tlie  service  of  the  poor,  until,  worn  down  with  pain, 
she  fell  asleep,  calmly  resting  on  a Saviour’s  love. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  P.  Clapp,  of  Hartford,  has  brought  a suit 
against  Mr.  J.  L.  Prosser  for  breach  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, Mrs.  Clapp  assesses  her  damages  at  $25,000.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Prosser  is  worth  about  $100,000,  and  able 
to  pay  tlie  claim  if  a jury  think  it  worth  the  money. 
Mr.  Prosser  recently  married.  • 

Mr.  J.  E.  Chase,  agent  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,  pub- 
lishes a statement  in  the  Boston  papers,  showing  that 
only  $56  02  of  the  amount  due  to  the  former  operatives 
iu  that  establishment  remains  unpaid. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  nouse  of  Lords,  on  the  14th,  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  moved  the  production  of  all  the  correspond- 
ence with  British  representatives  in  Italy  relative  to 
Garibaldi’s  expedition. 

The  Government  promised  to  produce  the  dispatches. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  withdrew 
his  measure  relative  to  newspaper  postage,  on  tho  plea 
that  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  health  was  such  as  to  require  six 
months’  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Cardwell  stated  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  called  to  tlie  collection  of  money  being 
made  in  Ireland  for  tho  use  of  the  Pope,  and  to  enlist- 
ment for  the  Papal  army.  Such  proceedings  were  entire- 
ly irregular,  and  steps  would  he  taken  to  check  them. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th,  Lord  John 
Russell  stated  that  Lord  Cowley  had  received  no  infor- 
mation from  the  French  Government  that  France  would 
claim  further  territorial  compensation  if  Sardinian  terri- 
tory was  extended  by  the  pending  movements. 

He  also  announced  that  Government  had  received  in- 
formation from  St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Turkey  similar  to  what  appeared  under  the  head  of 
“ Russia  and  Turkey;"  but  they  had  no  information  as 
to  the  concentration  of  a Russian  army  on  tlie  Pruth. 

THE  PRIZE-FIGHT  AGAIN  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

On  the  same  day.  Lord  Lovaino  moved  for  tho  cor- 
respondence between  the  Homo  Secretary  and  the  South- 
eastern Railway  Company  with  respect  to  the  special 
train  to  tho  late  fight  for  the  championship.  He  severe- 
ly denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Company. 

Lord  Palmerston  protested  against  the  exaggerated  ob- 
servations of  Lord  Lovable  with  respect  to  the  parties 
who  witnessed  tlie  fight.  Such  matters  were  certainly 
matters  of  taste.  He  made  a humorous  and  characteris- 
tic apology  on  behalf  of  those  who  regarded  prize-fight- 
ing as  a manly  amusement,  illustrative  of  tho  best  qual- 
ities of  the  British  race. 

After  some  debate,  during  which  several  members  pro- 
tested against  the  police  being  called  upon  to  keep  the 
peace,  while  the  Government  in  that  House  encouraged 
those  who  violated  it,  tlie  subject  dropped. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  DISPUTE. 

RelVs  Life  of  the  19th  ult.  announces  that  a meeting 
took  place  between  Sayers  and  Ilecnan,  at  that  office, 
yesterday,  to  discuss  tlie  means  of  terminating  tho  dis- 
pute between  them,  and  as  to  tlie  possession  of  the  cham- 
pion’s belt  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  two  new  belts 
— exoct  counterparts  of  tlieono  so  much  coveted— should 
he  made,  the  money  for  the  purpose  to  he  raised  by  pub- 
lic subscription.  Each  of  the  candidates  is  to  head  the 
list  for  that  Held  by  his  opponent.  The  old  b It  will  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor  of  DelVs  Life , 
to  be  fought  for  by  whoever  may  aspire  to  the  honor  of 
wearing  it. 

Sayers  lias  engaged  to  retire  from  the  Ring. 

DEATH  OF  LADY  BYRON. 

Lady  Byron  is  dead.  She  was  horn  May  17,  1792,  and 
was  married  to  Lord  Byron  January  15,  "lS:6.  During 
her  engagement  Lord  Byron,  in  a letter,  thus  describes 
her:  “Yesterday  a very  pretty  letter  from  Annabella, 
which  I answered.  What  an  odd  situation  nnd  friend- 
ship is  ours!  without  one  spark  of  love  on  either  side, 
and  produced  by  circumstances  which  generally  led  to 
coldness  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  tlie  other.  She  is 
a very  superior  woman,  and  very  little  spoiled,  which  is 
strange — an  heiress— a girl  of  twenty — a peeve  s that  is 
to  he  iu  her  own  right — an  only  child  and  a savante , who 
lias  always  had  her  own  way.  She  is  a poetess,  a mathe- 
matician, nnd  yet  withal  very  kind,  generous,  and  gen- 
tle, with  very  little  pretension.  Any  other  head  would 
be  turned  with  half  her  acquisitions  and  a tenth  of  her 
advantages.’’  She  was  tlie  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph 
Milbnnke  Noel,  and  succeeded,  November,  12,  1 s5j,  to 
the  barony  of  Wentworth.  Her  union  with  Byron,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a marriage  without  love,  was  un- 
happy. She  had  one  child,  Ada,  married  to  tlie  Earl  of 
Lovelace.  Lady  Byron  was  of  a liberal  disposition,  and 
among  her  philanthropic  gifts  was  $350  for  the  Kansas 


Emigration  Society.  Her  daughter  Ada,  who  died  be- 
fore her,  inherited  remarkable  mental  qualities — among 
others,  a in  L for  mathematics,  and  was  the  particular 
friend  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  astronomer. 

THE  QUEEN’S  DRAWING-ROOM. 

Queen  Victoria,  as  usual,  held  a drawing-room  to  cele- 
brate her  birthday.  It  will  he  satisfactory  to  tlie  ladies 
to  know  that  her  Majesty  wore  a train  of  white  ribbed 
silk,  trimmed  with  ruches  of  crape,  white  roses,  nnd 
white  bugles,  the  petticoat,  with  crape  over  white  silk, 
trimmed  to  correspond  ; while  her  head-dress  was  com- 
posed of  a diadem  of  opnls  and  diamonds,  white  feath- 
ers. and  white  crape  vaiL  The  Princess  Alice  wore  a 
train  of  rich  white  crystalline  silk,  trimmed  with  tulle 
and  bows  of  ribbon;  tho  petticoat  of  rich  glac6  silk, 
bouiilonne  of  tulle,  dotted  with  bows  of  ribbon.  Her 
head-dress  consisted  of  a wreath  of  lilies  of  tlie  valley 
and  cnmelias,  ornamented  with  diamonds.  The  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Cambridge  wore  a white  moire  train,  lined 
and  bordered  with  pink,  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace, 
bouquets  of  flowers,  and  silver  cord;  the  petticoat  of 
pink  glacfj  silk,  covered  witli  puffings  of  crape  and  hand- 
some tunic  of  Brussels  lace ; the  corsage  to  correspond  ; 
ornaments,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  The  head-dress  was 
a diadem  of  diamonds,  feathers,  and  a silver  tulle  vail. 
All  these  toilets  being  of  a simple  and  inexpensive  char- 
acter, they  will  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  American 
market,  and  wc  may  hope  to  see  them  at  once  adopted. 

FRANCE. 

SYMPATHY  FOR  GARIBALDI. 

The  Opinione  Rationale  heads  the  subscription  for 
Garibaldi  with  500  francs,  to  which  its  editorial  staff  and 
printers  add  3C5  francs  30  cents.  A M.  R tiille  Besnard 
sends  1000  francs.  M.  Petit,  a discharged  sergeant  of 
the  Zouaves,  contributes  100  francs,  with  tlie  following 
remarkable  letter: 

“ Pabis,  Sunday,  3!ay  13,  1860. 

“Since  the  Faubourg  SI.  Germain  enlists  under  the 
banner  of  Lamoricifere,  it  is  only  just  nnd  logical  that  the 
Faubourg  St.  Avitoine  should  emigrate  eti  man  e to  join 
Garibaldi.  Will  you,  then,  inform  mo  through  your 
journal,  of  which  I am  a daily  reader,  whether  a request 
bo  be  allowed  to  go  out  to  Garibaldi  would  be  favorably 
received  by  tho  Emperor’s  Government?  In  oilier  words, 
may  I serve  under  Garibaldi,  with  the  permission  of  the 
French  Government,  in  like  manner  ns  others  serve 
(with  authorization)  under  Lamoricitire  ? Your  answer 
is  awaited  by  upward  of  10,000  men,  who  arc  ready  to 
start  with  me. 

“An  ex-non-commissioned  officer  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Zouaves,  commanded  by  Lamoriciere. 

“ Petit,  Ex-Sergeant,  Rue  Moreau." 

GARIBALDI  AND  THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

A Pails  letter,  describing  the  Fete  de  VAssomption, 
says: 

“In  the  course  of  tlie  afternoon  the  carriage  of  tlie 
Prince  Imperial  was  seen  gradually  descending  from  tlie 
Avenue  de  l’lmperatrice,  down  that  of  tlie  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  Tlie  extreme  fineness  of  the  weather  and  tlie  tran- 
quil state  of  the  atmosphere  had  induced  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  prolong  their  promenade;  and  now  that  the 
spectacle  was  enlivened  by  such  a glittering  accessory  as 
a squadron  of  the  Guides,  with  nodding  plume  and  pranc- 
ing steed,  a regular  commotion  was  caused  throughout 
the  vast  assemblage.  ■‘■Le  Prince  Imperial !'  ' Lc  JYince 
Imperial!'  was  the  cry  far  and  near,  and  a general  rush 
took  place  toward  the  central  sweep.  The  cortege,  pre- 
ceded by  the  grooms  in  their  usual  livery,  advanced  at 
a walking  pace.  The  carriage  was  an  open  one,  drawn 
by  tlie  customary  four  horses,  with  postillions,  the  cav- 
alry escorting  it,  hut  never  interposing  themselves  be- 
tween tho  carriage  and  tho  spectators.  The  little  hoy, 
who  is  now  growing  to  an  intelligent  age,  stood  up  and 
leaned  over  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  seemed  to  watch 
with  a look  of  interest  that  vast  and  well-ordered  multi- 
tude, over  whom  he  might  one  day  bo  called  to  hold 
sway.  The  intelligence  from  Sicily  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  suddenly,  by  a species  of  s;  cu- 
taneous outbreak,  a cry  arose  nnd  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  that  dense  throng,  in  which  the  names  of 
Garibaldi  and  tlie  Princo  Imperial  were  commingled. 

* Vive  Garibaldi  le  Liberateur—  Vive,  le  Prince  Imperial  t 
What  association  or  connection  there  was  between  the 
two  personages  I do  not  exactly  see,  hut  I give  tlie  sim- 
ple fact.  Shortly  after,  when  the  excitement  was  be- 
ginning to  pass  away,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  with 
their  magnificent  cortege,  suddenly  broke  on  the  scene. 
They  were  seated  in  a very  low  carriage,  and  as  it  passed 
slowly  down  the  avenue  tlie  imperial  visages  and  those 
of  tho  crowd  were  almost  in  juxtaposition.  Again  the 
cry  of  ‘ Garibaldi!  Garibaldi !’  was  heard,  and  this  time 
combined  witli  vivas  for  tho  head  of  tlie  state.  Tlie  Em- 
peror must  iiave  almost  believed  himself  again  at.  Milan, 
when  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  united  in  the  same  as- 
sociation of  Garibaldi  witli  himself." 

A DRAMATIC  TALE. 

A suit  lias  been  commenced  in  tlie  French  Courts,  the 
incidents  developed  in  which  will  set  the  brains  of  the 
dramatists  in  a whirl,  and  give  work  to  their  pens.  Tlie 
story  runs  thus: 

“ Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a widow  lady,  of  a noble  and 
powerful  Huguenot  family  residingin  tho  south  of  France, 
placed  her  child  with  a gardener’s  wife,  who  was  to  act 
as  its  foster-mother  and  nurse.  One  day,  as  the  young 
heir  was  sporting  before  tlie  door,  and  the  gardener’s 
child  was  lying  on  a bed  in  tlie  cottage,  the  nurse  heard 
tlie  wheels  of  a carriage,  and  immediately  suspected  that 
the  mother  of  her  young  charge  was  coming  to  see  her 
son.  In  her  flurry  she  snatched  up  the  Heir,  hut  slipping, 
let  him  fall  upon  a heap  of  stones,  breaking  liis  right  arm 
and  collar-bone.  In  her  terror  she  rushed  to  her  husband, 
who  advised  her  to  stow  away  the  screaming  victim  un- 
der the  bed-clothes,  and,  taking  his  garments,  he  placed 
them  on  his  own  child,  and  boldly  stood  at  tlie  door  to 
wait  the  lady’s  coming.  Contraiy  to  tlie  usual  casual 
glance  given  by  her  on  her  previous  visits,  tho  lady-mo- 
ther was  so  struck  at  the  change  in  her  darling,  to  the 
lean,  brown,  liungry-looking  babe  which  she  beheld  in 
tlie  place  of  her  own  plump  baby,  that,  vexed  and  exas- 
perated beyond  measure,  she  seized  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  hade  tlie  postillion  drive  away.  The  gardener 
and  his  wife  were  terribly  frightened,  but  decided  to  go 
the  next  day  to.  the  chateau  and  make  an  explanation. 
To  their  further  consternution  they  found  on  the  next 
morning  that  the  lady  was  gone,  and  had  taken  away 
the  child.  Years  sped  on,  nnd  the  family  did  not  return, 
while  tlie  ignorant  cottagers,  influenced  by  terror,  never 
dared  to  stir  in  the  matter,  until  the  gardener’s  wife,  on 
her  death-bed,  recently  made  a full  confession.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  cottager’s  child  has  passed  liis  life  ns  a 
member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  France,  has 
been  attached  to  an  embassy,  and  now  holds  a desirable 
official  position  ; while  the  real  lieir  has  spent  liis  youth 
in  discipline  and  privation  as  a soldier  in  Algeria.  The 
latter  now  brings  suit  to  recover  Ills  property  and  title." 

Herrycr,  probably  the  most  famous  lawyer  in  France, 
has  been  engaged  for  tlie  defense. 

WIIAT  BECOMES  OF  CIGAR  ENDS. 

A young  girl  was  recently  arrested  in  Paris  for  selling 
what  was  supposed  to  lie  smuggled  tobacco,  but  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  say  where  she  lived,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  Blie  was  connected  with  a regular  gang,  carrying  on 
their  fraudulent  practices  on  a large  scale.  It  having 
been  afterward  discovered  that  the  "parents  of  the  girl 
resided  at  Belville,  a Commissary  of  Police  went  to  the 
spot  indicated,  which  ho  found  to  be  an  isolated  house, 
communicating  with  a garden,  and  well  calculated  for  any 
illicit  operations.  Having  knocked  and  rung  several  times 
without  having  been  nblo  to  obtain  ndmia-ion,  the  Com- 
missary, in  n loud  voice,  ordered  the  door  to  be  forced. 
This  order  produced  tlie  desired  effect,  for  tlie  door  was 
opened  by  a man.  On  entering  the  place,  a strong  smell 
of  tobacco  was  perceived,  nnd  lying  abontwere  a quantity 
of  wrappers  with  labels  of  different  kinds,  such  as  Mary- 
land, Levant,  Virginia,  etc.  In  an  adjoiuing  room  wns 
a woman  lying  in  bed,  apparently  very  ill,  and  tho  Com- 
missary didnot  disturb  her,  but  proceeded  with  his  search 
through  tlie  other  parts  of  tlie  premises,  where  all  kinds 
of  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious  cigars,  nnd 
also  a quantity  of  powdered  wood,  chippings  of  burned 
leather,  and  other  substances,  intended  to  ,be  used  in 


making  a composition  sold  as  snuff,  were  found, 
again  entering  the  room  where  the  woman  lay,  the  Cc 
mlssary,  who  had  begun  to  entertain  suspicion  that  i 
illness  was  feigned,  and  that  she  had  thrown  herself 
tlie  bed  to  conceal  something  under  her,  ordered  her 
get  up.  This  she  at  last  did,  and  beneath  the  mattress 
discovered  a sack  filled  with  endR  of  partly  burned  ciga 
probably  picked  up  in  tlie  streets  or  cnf6s,  and  wh 
were  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  new  ones.  1 
inan  and  his  wife  were  arrested. 

RUSSIA 

ANOTHER  MENSCHIKOFF  MISSION  TO  TURKE1 

The  attitude  of  Russia  toward  Turkey  is  attracti 
much  attention,  and  regarded  as  decidedly  menacing. 

The  St.  Petersburgh  telegraph  states  that  the  prin 
pal  foreign  Ministers,  excepting  the  Turkish,  were 
cently  convoked  by  Prince  Gortschakoff.  who  dcclai 
that  the  position  of  the  Christians  in  Turk<  had  becoi 
so  intolerable  Hint  Russia  was  on  the  point  of  addressi 
strong  representations  to  the  Porte  in  their  favor,  a 
hoped  to  obtain  tlie  support  of  other  Powers. 

Tlie  London  Times  says  that  Russia  is  meditating 
second  Menschikoff  mission,  and  that  England,  wh 
laboring  to  ndvancu  the  interests  of  Christians,  can  n 
forget  that  she  is  pledged  to  advance  the  interests  of  t 
Ottoman  Slate. 

ITALY. 

VICTORY  OF  THE  INVADERS. 

At  latest  dates  we  hear  that  Garibaldi's  forces  ha 
driven  the  royal  troops  from  place  to  place.  The  engap 
ment  at  Calatafimi  was  simply  between  tho  Neapolit 
troops  and  a small  number  of  Italian  volunteers  fro 
Malta,  who  were  marching  to  join  those  landed  at  Mi 
sala.  The  lulest  advices  wore  that  Garibaldi  had  c 
tnined  n decided  victory  at  Monreale — a town  of  aho 
13, f00  inhabitants,  and  four  miles  from  Palermo,  at 
commands  the  latter  place.  It  is  also  reportnl  that  t 
insurgents  were  in  possession  of  a portion  of  Palerm 
Garibaldi’s  troops  were  daily  being  reinforced  by  volu 
tcers  from  all  parts  of  Sicily. 

DEATH  OF  THEODORE  PARKER. 

The  following,  an  extract  from  a private  letter  to  Pr 
fessor  Newman,  dated  May  11,  1SC0,  appears  iu  tlie  Lo 
don  papers; 

“ 1 have  sad  news  to  communicate.  Onr  dear  sufferii 
friend,  Theodore  Parker,  died  yesterday  evening.  Y 
there  never  was  an  easier  end  to  a life  hut  lately  full  • 
vigor.  I saw  him  about  three  hours  before  lie  died,  1 
ing  calmly,  while  life  was  ebbing  away  unconsciously 
Himself.  He  left  written  directions  for  his  funeral,  lit 
itirg  to  five  persons  the  attending  him  to  tlie  grave,  < 
whom  I am  one.  Many  Americans  here  are  expressil 
their  wish  to  appear  ns  mourners;  hut  it  is  thought  rig 
to  abide  tiy  his  instructions.  He  desired  the  eleven  lii 
verses  of  tlie  Sen^on  on  the  Mount  (the  blessings  < 
Jesus)  to  he  road  over  his  grave ; and  then  a plain  gn 
stone,  with  liis  name  nnd  age,  and  nothing  farther  of  i 
scription.  Mr.  Cunningham,  a Boston  Unitarian  mini 
ter,  will  read  the  passage.  He  is  a sincere  friend  ai 
admirer  of  Parker’s.  IVe  hope  to  get  a cast  tak< 
of  Mr.  Parker  to-day.  Mrs.  Parker,  his  poor  gentle  wif 
lias  hitherto  home  up  well.  Miss  Stevenson,  who  lias  : 
long  resided  with  them,  was  also  with  him  to  tlie  las 
She  thinks,  from  tlie  peculiar  tenderness  of  his  inanm 
yesterday,  that  he  knew  he  was  dying.  He  had  drean 
for  some  days,  and  talked  dreamingly  of  two  Theodoi 
Parkers— one  here,  nnd  one  planted  in  Boston,  who  woul 
finish  liis  work ; perhaps  a true  thought  only  mysticall 
expressed.  Among  his  last  well-connected  words  wei 
these:  ‘ Of  course  you  knowlam  notnfrnid  to  die,  thong 
I wished  to  live  and  finish  mncli  work  which  1 longed  t 
do.  I had  great  powers  committed  to  me,  and  I have  hi 
half  used  them.’ 

“ Since  writing  this,  I have  seen  him  lying,  oh,  s 
peacefully  I I have  never  seen  death  under  a form  so  d( 
void  of  terror.  The  hectic  color  remains  on  liis  check 
and  it  is  hard  to  persuade  one’s  self  that  lie  has  passe, 
away.  Ho  ceased  to  breathe  without  tlie  least  struggle.' 

A FAITHLESS  CONSUL. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says:  “Letters  from  Italy,  rc 
ccived  by  the  steamer  Arabia , report  that  Mr.  Henry  I! 
Bnrstow,  the  American  Consul  at  Palermo,  lias  bee 
guilty  of  an  act  of  perfidy,  which  will  forever  brand  liir, 
with  infamy.  This  in  ^representative  of  a land  of  libert 
was  instrumental  in  betraying  Father  Ottavio  Lanzc 
one  of  tlie  noblest  of  men  and  purest  of  patriots,  into  th 
hands  of  the  agents  of  the  vilest  and  most  tyrannical  det 
potism  on  tlie  globe.  The  accounts  state  that,  on  the  lit; 
of  April,  Palermo  was  startled  with  the  report  of  tlie  ai 
rest  of  Father  Lanza,  by  American  intervention,  on  bonri 
a merchant  vessel,  bearing  the  ‘stripes  and  stars,’  am 
that  the  net  was  committed  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Bar 
stow,  tHe  American  Consul ! Tlie  diplomatic  corps  a 
Palermo  have  refused  to  hold  any  further  communicatiot 
with  tliis  traitor  against  humanity — this  aider  and  abotto 
of  tlie  despotism  of  the  second  Bomba,  who  thus  prostl 
tutes  his  official  position.  If  one  quarter  part  of  Hi- 
stories reported  about  this  Bnr.-tow  are  true,  he  should  hi 
at  once  dismissed  from  the  service  of  a free  republic,  am 
suffer  tlie  official  as  well  as  the  social  disgrace  awardee 
to  renegades.’’ 

CANADA. 

RAILROAD  CAR  FOR  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Tlio  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Canada  West  Spectator  ha: 
inspected  the  railroad  car  intended  for  the  use  of  tin 
Prince  of  Wales  and  suite  on  the  Great  Western  Rail 
way.  He  says : “ In  its  size  and  outside  appearance  tin 
car  will  be  similar  to  an  ordinary  first-class  car,  excep 
in  its  painting,  a part  of  which  will  be  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  arms,  and  some  beautiful  paneling.  Tlie  prin 
cipal  feature  of  the  inside  is  tlie  spacious  salon,  20  feei 
long  by  9 feet  wide.  The  sides,  ends,  and  partition  ot 
the  room  are  richly  ornamented  witli  pedestal,  cornice, 
pilaster,  and  entablature  complete.  The  windows  are 
surmounted  by  a silk  npholstery  panel  and  hung  with 
drapery.  Over  the  door  at  eacli  end  of  the  salon  i( 
placed  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  coronet  and  leathers,  carved 
in  wood.  With  this  us  its  centre  runs  a fluted  silk 
panri,  in  shape  like  an  extended  fan,  while  in  place  of 
windows  two  large  mirrors  will  be  suspended  each  side 
of  the  door-way.  The  furniture  will  be  constructed  of 
blister  or  bird’s-eye  maple ; the  sofas  and  chairs  arc  of 
the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  Next  to  the  salon,  on 
cither  side  of  the  car,  is  the  dressing-room  and  wash- 
room, which  will  be  fitted  up  with  every  regard  to  com- 
fort and  convenience.  At  tlie  other  end  of  the  car  is  the 
ante-cliamher,  14  feet  long.  This  room  will  be  plainer 
than  the  principal  salon,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in 
elegance  and  taste.’’ 

MEXICO. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  steamship  1‘ocahontas,  from  Vera  Croz  the  16th 
ult.,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  23d.  Her  news  is 
important.  Uraga,  witli  a considerable  force,  some  6000 
or  7000  men,  was  advancing  on  the  capital.  Mirainon 
had  collected  all  his  available  forces,  and  on  the  10th 
marched  out  to  meet  him.  The  next  news  will,  in  all 
probability,  bring  us  tidings  of  a great  battle  between 
the  contending  parties.  Tlie  forces  on  each  side  are 
about  equal ; hut  the  Liberals  are  said  to  have  a more 
numerous  artillery.  Miramon  had  witli  him,  as  prison- 
er, President  Zuloaga.  Zuloaga  issued,  a few  days  pre- 
viously, a decree  depriving  Miramon  of  liis  post  as  Pres- 
ident "substitute,  whereupon  Hint  personage  had  him 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  on, liis  departure  from  tho 
capital  forced  him  to  accompany  the  armv,  obliging  him, 
as  some  accounts  state,  to  march  in  *iis  court-dress. 
General  La  Vega  has  not  been  executed,  as  had  been 
previously  stated,  hut  was  a prisoner  at  San  Luis  Potosl, 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  Liberals,  suffering  from  a severe 
wound.  Another  forced  loan  had  been  decreed  by  Mira- 
mon two  days  before  leaving  tlie  capital.  Viscount  de 
Gahriac,  the  French  Minister,  left  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
the  Slh,  and  was  at  Jahipa  at  the  latest  accounts,  wait- 
ing for  means  to  reach  the  const.  Ho  is  said  to  have 
made  quite  a fortune  during  his  residence  in  tho  coun- 
try. The  Trait  d'  Union  of  Vera  Cruz  has  been  stopped 
for  want  of  printers. 
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UNFORGOTTEN  WORDS. 

“ Have  von  examined  that  bill,  James?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“ Any  thing  wrong?” 

“ I find  two  errors.” 

“ Ah ! let  me  see.” 

The  lad  handed  his  employer  a long  bill  that  had 
been  placed  on  his  desk  tor  examination. 

“ Here  is  an  error  in  the  calculation  of  ten  dol- 
lars, which  they  have  made  against  themselves; 
and  another  error  of  ten  dollars  in  the  footing.” 

•‘Also  against  themselves?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

The  merchant  smiled  in  a way  that  struck  the 
lad  as  peculiar. 

“Twenty  dollars  against  themselves!”  he  re- 
marked, in  a kind  of  pleasant  surprise.  “ Trusty 
clerks  they  must  have!” 

“Shall  I correct  the  figures?”  asked  the  lad. 

“No;  let  them  correct  their  own  mistakes.  We 
don’t  examine  bills  for  other  people’s  benefit,”  re- 
plied the  merchant.  “ It  will  be  time  enough  for 
us  to  rectify  these  errors  when  they  find  them  out. 
All  so  much  gain,  as  it  now  stands.” 

The  boy’s  delicate  moral  sense  was  shocked  at  so 
unexpected  a remark.  He  was  the  son  of  a poor 
widow,  who  had  given  him  good  instruction  and 
taught  him  that  to  be  just  was  the  duty  of  all  men. 
Mr.  Carman,  the  merchant  in  whose  employment 
he  had  been  for  only  a few  months,  was  an  old  friend 
of  his  father’s,  and  a person  in  whom  his  mother 
reposed  th*  highest  confidence.  In  fact,  James  had 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a kind  of  model  man ; 
and  when  Mr,  Carman  agreed  to  take  him  into  his 
store,  he  felt  that  great  good  fortune  was  in  his 
way. 

“ Let  them  correct  their  own  mistakes.”  The 
words  made  a strong  impression  on  the  mind  of 
James  Lewis.  When  first  spoken  by  Mr.  Carman, 
and  with  the  meaning  then  involved,  he  felt,  as  we 
have  said,  shocked;  but  as  he  turned  them  over 
and  over  again  in  his  thoughts,  and  connected  their 
utterance  with  a person  who  stood  so  high  in  his 
mother’s  estimation,  ho  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
the  thing  was  fair  enough  in  business.  Mr.  Car- 
man was  hardly  the  man  to  do  wrong. 

In  a few  days  after  James  examined  the  bill  a 
clerk  from  the  house  by  which  it  had  been  ren- 
dered called  for  a settlement.  The  lad,  who  was 
present,  waited  with  considerable  interest  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Carman  would  speak  of  the  error. 
But  he  made  no  remark  on  that  subject.  A check 
for  the  amount  of  the  bill  as  rendered  was  filled  up, 
and  a receipt  taken. 

“Is  that  right?”  James  asked  himself  this 
question.  HU  moral  sense  said  No;  but  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Carman  had  so  acted  bewildered  his  mind. 

“It  may  be  the  way  in  business” — so  he  thought 
with  himself — “but  it  don’t  look  honest.  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it  of  him !” 

Mr.  Carman  had  a kind  way  with  him  that  won 
upon  the  boy’s  heart,  and  naturally  tended  to  make 
him  judge  whatever  he  might  do  in  the  most  favor- 
able manner. 

“ I wish  he  had  corrected  that  error,"  he  said  to 
himself  a great  many  times  when  thinking,  in  a 
pleased  way,  of  Mr.  Carman  and  his  own  good  for- 
tune in  having  been  received  into  his  employment. 
“ It  don’t  look  right ; but  maybe  it’s  the  way  in 
business.” 

One  day  he  went  to  bank  and  drew  the  money 
for  a check.  In  counting  it  over  he  found  that  the 
teller  had  paid  him  fifty’  dollars  too  much.  So  he 
went  back  to  the  counter  and  told  him  of  the  mis- 
take. The  teller  thanked  him,  and  he  returned  to 
the  store  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  in  his 
mind  of  having  done  right. 

“The  teller  overpaid  me  "by  fifty  dollars,”  he 
said  to  Mr.  Carman,  as  he  handed  him  the  money. 

“Indeed!”  replied  the  latter,  a light  breaking 
over  his  countenance.  And  he  hastily  counted  the 
bank-bill  8. 

The  light  faded  as  the  last  bill  left  his  fingers. 

“There’s  no  mistake,  James."  A tone  of  disap- 
pointment was  in  his  voice. 

“ Oh ! I gave  back  the  fifty  dollars.  Wasn’t 
that  right  ?” 

“ You  simpleton !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Carman. 
“Don’t  you  know  that  bank  mistakes  are  never 
corrected  ? If  the  teller  had  paid  you  fifty  dollars 
short  he  would  not  have  made  it  right.” 

The  warm  blood  stained  the  cheeks  of  James 
under  this  reproof.  It  is  often  the  case  that  more 
shame  is  felt  for  a blunder  than  a crime.  In  this 
instance  the  lad  felt  a sense  of  mortification  at  hav- 
ing done  what  Mr.  Carman  was  pleased  to  call  a 
silly  thing ; and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  if  they 
should  overpay  him  a thousand  dollars  at  the  bank 
he  would  bring  the  amount  to  his  employer,  and  let 
him  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  money. 

“Let  people  look  after  their  own  mistakes,”  said 
Mr.  Carman. 

James  Lewis  pondered  these  things  in  his  heart. 
The  impression  they  made  was  too  strong  ever  to 
be  forgotten.  “ It  may  be  right,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, but  he  did  not  feel  altogether  satisfied. 

A month  or  two  after  the  occurrence  of  that  bank 
mistake,  as  James  counted  over  his  weekly  wages, 
just  received  from  Mr.  Carman,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  been  paid  half  a dollar  too  much.  The  first 
impulse  of  his  mind  was  to  return  the  amount  to 
his  employer,  and  it  was  on  liis  lip  to  say,  “ You 
have  given  me  too  much,  Sir,”  when  the  unforgot- 
ten words,  “Let  people  look  after  their  .own  mis- 
takes,” flashed  upon  his  thoughts,  and  made  him 
hesitate.  To  hold  a parley  with  evil  is,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  overcome. 

“I  must  think  about  this,”  said  James,  as  he 
put  the  money  into  his  pocket.  “ If  it  is  true  in 
one  case,  it  is  true  in  another.  Mr.  Carman  don’t 
correct  mistakes  that  people  make  in  his  favor ; 
and  he  can’t  complain  when  the  rule  works  against 
himself.” 

But  the  boy  was  very  far  from  being  in  a com- 
fortalle  state.  He  felt  that  to  keep  that  half  dol- 
lar would  be  a dishonest  act.  Still  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  tef  return  it ; at  least  not  then. 
He  would  retain  it  for  the  present,  and  think  the 


matter  over  more  carefully.  He  could,  if  the  case 
did  not  prove  clear  on  further  reflection,  mukc  all 
right  with  himself  and  Mr.  Carman. 

To  hold  a parley  with  evil  Is,  as  we  have  just 
said,  in  most  cases  to  be  overcome  ; and  it  was  un- 
happily so  in  the  present  case.  James  did  not  re- 
turn the  half  dollar,  but  spent  it  for  his  own  grati- 
fication. After  he  had  done  this  it  came  suddenly 
into  his  thought  that  Mr.  Carman  might  only  be 
trying  him,  and  lie  was  filled  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  How  bitterly  did  he  regret  having  spent 
the  half  dollar ! For  two  or  three  days  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  froiB  starting  when 
Mr.  Carman  spoke  to  him  ; or  to  look  steadily  into 
his  face  when  receiving  from  him  any  direction. 
It  was  his  first  sad  experience  in  wrong-doing. 
But  as  no  lack  of  confidence  was  exhibited  James 
felt  reassured  in  a few  days. 

Not  long  afterward  Mr.  Carman  repeated  the 
same  mistake.  This  time  James  kept  the  half  dol- 
lar with  less  hesitation. 

“Let  him  correct  his  own  mistakes,”  said  he, 
resolutely;  “that’s  the  doctrine  he  acts  on  with 
other  people,  and  he  can’t  complain  if  he  gets  paid 
in  the  coin  he  puts  in  circulation.  I just  wanted 
half  a dollar.” 

From  this  time  the  fine  moral  sense  of  James 
Lewis  was  blunted.  lie  had  taken  an  evil  coun- 
selor into  his  heart,  who  not  only  darkened  his 
clear  perceptions  of  right  but  stimulated  a spirit 
of  covetousness — latent  in  almost  every  mind — and 
caused  him  to  desire  the  possession  of  things  be- 
yond his  ability  to  obtain. 

James  had  good  business  qualities,  and  so  pleased 
Mr.  Carman  by  his  intelligence,  industry,  and  tact 
with  customers,  that  he  advanced  him  rapidly,  and 
gave  him  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  the 
most  responsible  position  in  his  store.  But  James 
had  learned  something  more  from  his  employer 
than  how  to  do  business  well.  lie  had  learned  to 
be  dishonest — that  is Jhe  word.  He  had  never  for- 
gotten the  first  lesson  he  received  in  this  bad 
science ; and  he  had  acted  upon  it  not  only  in  two 
instances,  but  in  a hundred,  and  almost  always  to 
the  injury  of  Mr.  Carman.  He  had  long  since 
given  up  waiting  for  mistakes  to  be  made  in  his 
favor,  but  originated  them  in  the  varied  and  com- 
plicated transactions  of  a large  business  in  which  . 
he  was  trusted  implicitly ; for,  strangely  enough, 
it  had  never  for  an  instant  occurred  to  Mr.  Car- 
man that  his  failure  to  be  just  to  the  letter  in  deal- 
ing might  prove  a snare  to  this  young  man. 

James  grew  sharp,  cunning,  and  skillful ; always 
on  the  alert;  always  bright;  always  prompt  to 
meet  any  approaches  toward  a discovery  of  his 
wrong-dealing  toward  his  employer,  who  held  him 
in  the  highest  regard. 

Thus  it  went  on  until  James  Lewis  was  in  his 
twentieth  jrear,  when  the  merchant  had  his  suspi- 
cions aroused  by  a letter  that  spoke  of  the  young 
man  as  not  keeping  the  most  respectable  company, 
and  as  spending  money  too  freely  for  a clerk  on  a 
moderate  salary.  Before  this  time  James  had  re- 
moved his  mother  into  a pleasant  house,  for  which 
he  paid  a rent  of  four  hundred  dollars.  His  salary 
was  eight  hundred  dollars;  but  he  deceived  his 
mother  by  telling  her  that  he  received  fifteen  hun- 
dred. Every  comfort  that  she  needed  was  fully 
supplied,  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that  after  a 
long  and  often  painful  struggle  with  the  world  her 
happier  days  had  come. 

James  was  at  his  desk  when  the  letter  just  re- 
ferred to  was  received  by  Mr.  Carman.  Guilt  is 
always  on  the  alert,  and  suspicious  of  every  move- 
ment that  may  involve  betrayal  or  exposure.  He 
looked  stealthily  at  his  employer  as  he  opened  the 
letter,  and  observed  him  change  countenance  sud- 
denly. He  read  it  over  twice,  and  James  saw  that 
the  contents,  whatever  they  were,  produced  dis- 
turbance. While  he  was  j et  observing  him,  Mr. 
Carman  glanced  toward  his  desk,  and  their  ej-es 
met ; it  was  only  for  a moment,  but  the  look  James 
received  made  his  heart  stop  beating. 

There  was  something  about  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Carman  for  the  rest  of  this  day  that  troubled 
the  j’oung  man.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  suspi- 
cion had  been  aroused  bj*  that  letter.  Oh,  how 
bitterlj'  now  did  he  repent,  in  dread  of  discovery 
and  punishment,  the  evil  of  which  he  had  been 
guiltjf ! Exposure  would  disgrace  and  ruin  him, 
and  bow  the  head  of  his  mother,  it  might  be,  even 
to  the  grave. 

“You  are  not  well  this  evening,”  said  Mrs. 
Lewis,  as  she  looked  at  her  son’s  changed  face 
across  the  tea-table,  and  noticed  that  he  did  not 
eat. 

“ My  head  aches,”  he  replied,  as  he  turned  part- 
ly awaj’  from  his  mother’s  direct  gaze. 

“ Perhaps  the  tea  will  make  j’ou  feel  better.” 

“I’ll  lie  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor  for  a 
short  time,”  said  the  j’oung  man,  rising  from  the 
table.  “ A little  quiet  may  give  relief.”  And  he 
went  from  the  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Lewis  followed  him  into  the  parlor  in  a lit- 
tle while,  and  sitting  down  bjr  the  sofa  on  which 
he  was  lying  placed  her  hand  upon  his  head.  Ah, 
it  would  take  more  than  the  loving  pressure  of  a 
mother’s  hand  to  ease  the  pain  from  which  he  was 
suffering.  The  touch  of  that  pure  hand  increased 
the  pain  to  agony. 

“ Do  j’ou  feel  better  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Lewis,  after 
she  had  remained  for  some  time  with  her  hand  on 
his  forehead. 

“ Not  much,”  he  replied ; and  rising  as  he 
spoke,  he  added,  “ I think  a walk  in  the  open  air 
will  do  me  good.” 

“ Don’t  go  out,  James,”  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  a 
troubled  feeling  coming  into  her  heart. 

“I’ll  only  walk  a few  squares.”  And  James 
went  from  the  parlor,  and,  taking  up  his  hat,  pass- 
ed into  the  street  without  another  word. 

“There’s  something  more  than  headache  the 
matter  with  him,”  was  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Lewis, 
and  the  slight  feeling  of  trouble  she  had  experi- 
enced began  deepening  into  a strange  concern  that 
involved  a dread  of  coming  evil. 

For  half  an  hour  James  walked  wiihout  anj’  pur- 
pose in  his  mind  beyond  escape  from  the  presence 
Of  his  mother.  Ever}’  phase  of  Mr.  Carman’s 


manner  toward  him  after  the  receipt  of  thdt  letter 
was  reviewed  and  dwelt  on,  in  order  if  possible  to 
determine  whether  suspicion  of  wrong-dealing  was 
entertained.  At  last  his  aimless  walk  brought 
him  into  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Carman's  store, 
and  in  passing  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  a light 
within. 

“ What  can  this  mean  ?"  lie  asked  himself,  a new 
fear  creeping,  with  its  shuddering  impulses,  into 
his  heart. 

He  went  near  and  listened  by  the  door  and  win- 
dows, but  coulu  hear  no  sound  within. 

“ There’s  something  wrong,”  he  said.  “ What 
can  it  be?  If  this  thing  is  discovered,  what  will 
be  the  end  of  it?  Euin  ! ruin!  My  poor  mo- 
ther !” 

The  wretched  young  man  passed  on,  and  w’alked 
the  streets  for  two  hours,  when  he  returned  home. 
His  mother  met  him  as  he  entered,  and  inquired, 
with  unconcealed  anxietj-,  if  he  were  better.  He 
said  Yes,  but  with  a manner  that  onlj’  increased 
the  trouble  she  felt,  and  passed  up  hastily  to  his 
own  room. 

In  the  morning  the  strangelj’-altered  face  of 
James,  as  he  met  his  mother  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, struck  alarm  into  her  heart.  He  was  silent, 
and  evaded  all  her  questions.  While  thej’  still  sat 
at  the  table  the  door-bell  rung  loudly.  The  sound 
startled  James,  and  he  turned  his  ear  to  listen  in 
a nervous  way,  which  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  his  mother. 

“ Who  is  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Lewis,  as  the  servant 
came  back  from  the  door. 

“A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  Mr.  James,"  re- 
plied the  girl. 

James  arose  instantly,  and  went  out  into  the 
hall,  shutting  the  dining-room  door  as  he  did  so. 
Mrs.  Lewis  sat,  in  almost  breathless  expectation, 
awaiting  her  son’s  return.  She  heard  him  com- 
ing back  in  a few  moments  ; but  he  did  not  enter 
the  dining-room.  Then  he  returned  along  the 
hall  to  the  street  door,  and  she  heard  it  shut.  All 
was  now  silent.  Starting  up,  she  ran  out  into  the 
passage,  but  James  was  not  there.  He  had  gone 
away  with  the  person  who  had  called,  and  without 
a word ! 

Ah,  that  w’as  a sad  going  awaj’ ! Mr.  Carman 
had  spent  half  the  night  in  examining  the  accounts 
of  J ames,  and  discovered  frauds  to  the  amount  of 
over  six  thousand  dollars.  Blindlj’  indignant,  he 
had  sent  an  officer  to  arrest  him  earlj’  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  it  was  with  this  officer  that  the  unhappj- 
boj’  went  awrajr  from  the  home  of  his  mother,  nev- 
er again  to  return. 

“The  j’oung  villain  shall  lie  in  the  bed  he  has 
made  for  himself!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Carman,  in  his 
bitter  indignation.  And  he  did  not  hold  back  in 
any  thing,  but  made  the  exposure  of  the  j’oung 
man’s  crime  complete.  On  the  trial  he  showed  an 
eager  desire  to  have  him  convicted,  and  presented 
such  an  arraj’  of  evidence  that  the  jurj’  could  not 
give  any  other  verdict  than  “ Guiltj-.” 

The  poor  mother  was  in  court,  and  audible,  in 
the  silence  that  followed,  came  her  convulsed  sobs 
upon  the  air.  The  presiding  judge  then  addressed 
the  culprit,  and  asked  if  lie  had  any  thing  to  say 
wbj’  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  him.  All  ej’es  were  turned  upon  the  pale, 
agitated  j’oung  man,  who  arose  with  an  effort,  and 
leaned  against  the  railing  bj’  w’hich  he  stood,  as  if 
needing  the  support. 

“Will  it  please  jour  honors,”  he  said,  “to  di- 
rect Mr.  Carman,  my  prosecutor,  to  come  a little 
nearer,  so  that  I can  look  at  him  and  j’our  honors 
at  the  same  time  ?” 

Mr.  Carman  was  directed  to  come  forward  to 
where  the  boj’  stood.  There  was  a breathless  si- 
lence in  the  court-room  as  the  prosecutor  obeyed 
the  order,  and  came  forward  so  as  to  bo  in  the  ej-es 
of  all.  Janies  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a few 
moments,  and  then  turned  to  the  judges. 

“ What  I have  to  say,  j’our  honors,  is  this” — 
he  spoke  calmly  and  distinctlj’ — “and  it  may,  in 
a degree,  extenuate,  though  it  can  not  excuse,  mjT 
crime.  I went  into  that  man’s  store  an  innocent 
boj’ ; and  if  he  had  been  an  honest  man  I would 
not  have  stood  before  j’ou  to-day  as  a criminal.” 

Mr.  Carman  interrupted  the  j’oung  man,  and 
appealed  to  the  court  for  protection  against  allega- 
tions of  such  an  outrageous  character ; but  he  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  be  silent.  James  went  on 
in  a firm  voice. 

“ Onlj'  a few  weeks  after  I went  into  his  em- 
ployment I examined  a bill  by  his  direction,  and 
discovered  an  error  of  twenty  dollars.” 

The  face  of  Mr.  Carman  crimsoned  instantlj’. 

“You  remember  it,  I see,”  remarked  James: 
“and  I shall  have  cause  to  remember  it  while  I 
live.  The  error  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Carman,  and 
I asked  if  I should  correct  the  figures,  and  he  an- 
swered, ‘ No ; let  them  correct  their  owrn  mistakes. 
We  don’t  examine  bills  for  other  people’s  benefit.’ 
It  was  mj’  first  lesson  in  dishonest  j-,  and  I never 
forgot  the  words.  I saw  the  bill  settled,  and  Mr. 
Carman  take  twenty  dollars  that  were  not  his  own. 
I felt  shocked  at  first;  it  seemed  such  a wrong 
thing.  But,  soon  after,  he  called  me  a simpleton 
for  handing  back  to  the  teller  of  a bank  fifty’  dol- 
lars overpaid  on  a check;  and  then — ” 

“ May  I ask  the  protection  of  the  Court?”  said 
Mr.  Carman,  appealing  to  the  judges. 

“ Is  it  true  what  the  lad  saj’s?”  asked  the  pre- 
siding judge. 

Mr.  Carman  hesitated,  and  looked  confused.  All 
eyes  were  on  his  face;  and  judges,  jury,  lawj'crs, 
and  spectators  felt  certain  that  he  was  guiltj’  of 
leading  the  unhappy  young  man  astraj’. 

“ Not  long  afterward,”  resumed  j’oung  Lewis, 
“in receiving  mj'  wages,  I found  that  Mr.  Carman 
had  paid  me  lift}’  cents  too  much.  I was  about 
giving  it  back  to  him  when  I remembered  his  re- 
mark about  letting  people  correct  their  own  mis- 
takes, and  said  to  mjself,  ‘Let  him  correct  his 
own  errors,’  and  dishonestly’  kept  the  money. 
Again  the  same  thing  happened,  and  again  I kept 
the  money  that  did  not,  of  right,  belong  to  me. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  evil,  and  here  I am ! 
Mr.  Carman  has  shown  an  eagerness  to  convict 
and  have  mq  punished,  as  the  court  has  seen.  If 


he  had  shown  me  arj’  mercy*  I might  have  kept 
silent.  But  now  I interpose  the  truth,  and  may 
it  incline  j’ou  to  show  some  consideration  for  the 
unhappiest  being  that  is  alive  to-day.” 

The  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  sat  down  overpowered  by  his  feelings.  Ilis 
mother,  who  was  near  him,  sobbed  out  aloud,  and 
bending  over,  laid  her  hands  on  liis  head,  saj  ing, 

“ My  poor  boj’ ! Mj'  poor  boy  !” 

There  were  lew  eyes  in  the  court-room  un- 
daunted. In  the  silence  that  followed  Mr.  Car- 
man spoke  out : 

“ Is  J11}'  character  to  be  thus  blasted  on  the  word 
of  a criminal,  your  honors?  Is  this  right?  Is 
this  just  ? Is  this  the  protection  a citizen  finds  in 
the  court-room  ?”  % 

“Tour  solemn  oath  that  this  charge  is  untrue,” 
said  the  judge,  “ will  place  you  all  right.  It  was 
the  unhappy  boy’s  only  opportunity,  and  the  Court 
felt  bound,  in  humanitj-,  to  hear  what  he  wished 
to  saj’.” 

James  Lewis  stood  up  again  instantlj',  and  turn- 
ed his  white  face  and  dark  piercing  ej’es  upon  M r. 
Carman  : 

“ Let  him  take  that  oath  if  he  dare !”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  now  interfered, 
and  called  the  proceeding  an  outrage  on  all  jus- 
tice, and  unheard  of  before  in  a court-room.  But 
the  judge  commanded  order,  and  then  said  to  Mr. 
Carman : 

“ The  Court  offers  you  the  onlj’  waj’  of  repara- 
tion in  its  power.  Your  oath  will  scatter  the  al- 
legation of  a criminal  to  the  winds.  Will  you 
swear  ?’’ 

Mr.  Carman  turned  with  a distressed  look  toward 
his  counsel,  while  James  kept  his  ej’es  fixed  upon 
him.  There  was  a brief  conference,  and  the  law- 
yer said, 

“ The  proceeding  is  irregular,  and  I lin>  < 1 vised 

mj’  client  to  make  no  response.  At  the  s.  . c time 
he  protests  against  all  this  as  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  a citizen." 

The  judges  bowed,  and  Mr.  Carman  withdrew. 
After  a brief  conference  with  his  associates,  the  pre- 
siding judge  said,  addressing  the  criminal, 

“ In  consideration  of  j’our  youth,  and  the  tempt- 
ation to  which,  in  tender  j’ears,  j’ou  were  unhap- 
pily subjected,  the  Court  gives  you  its  lightest  sen- 
tence, one  j’ear’s  imprisonment.  At  the  same 
time,  in  pronouncing  this  sentence,  let  me  solemn- 
ly warn  you  against  am-  further  steps  in  the  way 
you  have  taken.  Crime  can  have  no  valid  excuse. 
It  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  leads 
onlj’ to  suffering.  When  you  come  forth  again, 
after  j’our  brief  incarceration,  may  it  be  with  the 
resolution  to  die  rather  than  commit  a crime !” 

And  the  curtain  fell  on  that  sad  scene  in  the 
boj’’s  life.  When  it  lifted  again,  and  he  came  forth 
from  prison  a year  afterward,  his  mother  was  dead. 
From  the  daj’  her  pale  face  faded  from  his  vision 
as  lie  passed  from  the  court-room  he  never  looked 
upon  her  again. 

Ten  years  afterward  a man  sat  reading  a news- 
paper in  a Far  Western  town.  He  had  a calm, 
serious  face,  and  looked  like  one  who  had  known 
suffering  and  trial. 

“ Brought  to  justice  at  last !”  he  said  to  himself, 
as  the  blood  came  into  his  face.  “ Convicted  on 
the  charge  of  fraudulent  insolvencj’,  and  sent  to 
the  State’s  Prison!  So  much  for  the  man  who 
gave  me  in  tender  years  the  first  lesson  in  wrong- 
doing ! Too  well,  alas ! did  I remember  his  words. 
But,  thank  God,  other  words  have  been  since  re- 
membered. ‘When  j*ou  come  forth  again,’  said 
the  judge,  ‘may  it  be  with  the  resolution  to  dio 
rather  than  commit  a crime!’  and  I have  kept  this 
injunction  in  nij’  heart  when  there  seemed  no  way 
of  escape  except  through  crime ; and,  God  helping 
me,  I will  keep  it  to  the  end.” 


TENANTS  AT  NUMBER  TWENTY- 
SEVEN. 

It  was  number  twentj’-seven  of  a quiet  London 
street,  the  name  of  which  it  is  needless  to  specify 
here.  It  had  stood  empfy  for  a considerable  time, 
and  such  of  the  neighbors  as  were  of  a speculative 
turn  of  mind  had  begun  to  wonder  among  them- 
selves how  much  longer  it  would  remain  without 
a tenant ; when  one  chill,  misty  autumn  morning, 
sliortlj’  after  daj’break,  a cab  drove  up  to  the  emp- 
ty house,  from  which  alighted  a tall,  gaunt,  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  of  soldier-like  aspect,  attired 
in  a foraging  cap  and  a long  gray  military  cloak ; 
whose  face  was  half  concealed  bj'  a thick  tangle 
of  beard  and  mustache,  once  black,  but  now  be- 
coming wintry  with  age.  Beneath  the  sliaggj’ 
gloom  of  his  ej’ebrows  burned  a strange,  restless, 
fitful  fire ; and  when  he  removed  his  cap  for  a mo- 
ment, and  the  whole  of  his  worn  and  rugged  face 
became  visible,  the  deep  tracks  and  furrows  left 
bj’  care  or  sickness — perhaps  bj’  both — came  prom- 
inently into  view.  He  held  in  one  hand  a small, 
leather-bound  box,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a tin}’ 
brass  plate,  with  “ Captain  Luard”  engraved  there- 
on. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  no  one  was  a wit- 
ness of  his  arrival,  Captain  Luard  turned  round, 
and  assisted  a tall,  slender  j’oung  lady  to  alight, 
evidentlj’  his  daughter,  from  the  likeness  which, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  in  sex  and  age,  existed 
between  them ; who  was  followed  out  of  the  cab  by 
a tall,  raw-boned  female  of  severe  aspect,  dressed 
in  faded  black  bombazine.  Captain  Luard,  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter,  ascended  the  steps, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  entered  the  house.  The 
female  in  black,  whom  the  Captain  addressed  bj’ 
the  name  of  Parish,  having  paid  the  driver,  at  once 
followed  her  master ; and  the  door  was  immediate- 
fy  closed,  double  locked,  and  bolted. 

Thej’  passed  on  from  one  room  to  another,  slow- 
lj',  and  without  speaking ; for  there  is  something 
solemn  in  a large  and  einpfy  house,  especiallj’  if 
seen  in  the  twilight  of  morning  or  evening.  It 
was  chill  and  damp  outside ; but  within  the  walls 
seemed  as  though  thej’  held  prisoner  the  cold, 
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moist  atmosphere  of  a grave-yard,  nipping  the  very 
marrow  of  those  who  entered,  waking  prolonged 
and  hollow  echoes  of  their  footsteps,  and  making 
the  loudness  of  ordinary  conversation  seem  a prof- 
anation of  the  dim  solitude. 

“Surely  a large  house,  papa?”  whispered  the 
young  lady,  when  they  had  seen  most  of  the  rooms. 
“ Would  not  a smaller  one  have  satisfied  our 
wants  ? Our  furniture  will  not  fill  half  of  these 
large  rooms.” 

“ Not  too  large  for  the  heiress  to  the  Pinchbeck 
estates,”  said  the  Captain,  with  an  extensive  sweep 
of  the  arm  and  curl  of  his  gray  mustache.  “ Be- 
sides, Carry,  I never  could  bear  to  live  in  those 
pottering  little  holes  where  common  people  con- 
trive somehow  or  other  to  exist.  Spacious  and 
lofty  rooms  are  one  of  the  necessities  of  life  to  a 
gentleman.  And  then  again,  you  know,”  he  add- 
ed, mysteriously,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
“ they  will  never  think  of  looking  for  me  here. 
That’s  the  grand  point — to  throw  them  off  the 
track  till  I’ve  had  time  to  complete  my  case  and 
set  them  at  defiance.  For  they  will  shrink  from 
nothing— no,  no  !—  nothing,  nothing!  Not  even 
my  life  will  be  safe  from  them  if  they  discover  my 
retreat  J” 

His  sallow  cheeks  flushed  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
wild  will-o’-the-wisp  fire  burned  in  his  eyes.  He 
turned  and  left  the  room,  and  tramped  heavily  up 
the  sounding  stairs,  still  carrying  the  leather- 
bound  box,  till  he  reached  a small  room  at  the 
very  top  of  the  house.  Opening  a little  closet 
which  was  built  in  the  avail,  he  placed  the  box 
within  it,  and  having  locked  the  door,  proceeded 
to  survey  the  rest  of  the  rooms  up  stairs. 

The  furniture  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing. Captain  Luard  avas  restless  and  uneasy  till 
it  was  all  properly  fixed,  and  the  men  avho  brought 
it  had  departed.  Seated  on  a large  box,  he  then 
proceeded  to  give  his  instructions  to  his  little 
household. 

“You  are  both  of  you  aavare,”  he  began,  very 
gravely,  “ for  avhat  reason  I have  taken  this  house. 
It  will  continue  to  present  from  the  street  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  empty  and  to  let.  The  shutters 
of  the  lower  front  rooms  will  remain  closed ; and 
the  upper  rooms  will  remain,  as  the}’  are  now, 
empty.  You,  Parish,  will  take  up  your  quarters 
in  the  basement  kitchen ; yon,  Carry,  in  the  room 
to  the  back  immediately  over  it ; while  one  of  the 
small  rooms  up  stairs  will  serve  me  for  a study. 
Once  every  evening,  Parish,  after  dark,  you  will 
be  allowed’ to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
needful  supply  of  provisions,  at  which  times  I will 
let  you  out  and  in  myself,  and  will  teach  you  how 
to  knock  so  that  1 may  recognize  you.  Oh ! if  we 
can  only  succeed  in  remaining  concealed  for  a short 
time,  all  will  go  well.  Time  is  all  I want.  A 
few  short  weeks — perhaps  even  a few  short  days — 
and  every  thing  will  be  clear,  and  I shall  triumph. 
The  other  day  (was  it  the  other  day,  though  ? I 
almost  forget)  I had  the  whole  case  clearly  mapped 
out  in  my  head ; but  some  one  interrupted  me, 
and  it  all  slipped  from  me  in  a moment.  But  it 
must  be  found  again;  for  it  lies  there — there,  in 
my  little  box — waiting  for  me.  To-morrow  I shall 
begin.” 

The  Captain  kept  his  room  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  except  when  he  came  down  stairs  to  let 
Parish  out,  and  again  to  admit  her  when  she  re- 
turned with  provisions.  He  retired  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour,  after  seeing  that  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  carefully  secured.  Carry  sat  up  for  a 
short  time  after,  keeping  Parish  company,  for  she 
did  not  care  to  sit  alone  after  dark  in  that  gloomy 
room  up  stairs.  At  length  she,  too,  retired,  and 
Parish  was  left  alone.  That  exemplary  female 
continued  for  some  time  her  occupation  of  darning 
the  Captain’s  socks,  till  catching  herself  nodding 
over  her  work,  she  took  off  her  spectacles  and  put 
it  away. 

“A  grewsome,  ghostly  house  this,”  she  mutter- 
ed, gently  rubbing  her  elbows,  and  staring  at  the 
fire  ; “ far  too  big  for  our  little  family,  and  I don’t 
feel  half  comfortable  in  it.  Why  couldn’t  the  Cap- 
tain take  a cottage  in  the  country  ? But  that  was 
always  the  way  with  him — big  ideas  and  ways, 
and  little  money  to  keep  them  up  with.  And  now 
his  poor  wits  are  going  wool-gathering  worse  and 
worse  every  day.  As  for  his  chance  of  getting 
the  Pinchbeck  estates,  I wouldn’t  give  tuppence 
for  all  the  papers  he  has  in  his  box.  A grewsome 
lonely  place,  indeed  ; I declare  I’m  a’most  afraid 
to  go  up  stairs  to  bed.” 

Before  going  up  stairs  she  thought  she  would 
take  another  glance  round  the  area,  and  see  that 
the  door  of  the  coal-hole  was  properly  secured ; so, 
unfastening  the  door  with  as  little  noise  as  possi- 
ble, she  stepped  out  into  the  darkness,  leaving  the 
candle  burning  on  the  table  inside.  But  hardly 
had  she  crossed  the  threshold  when  a hollow  voice 
whispered  suddenly: 

“Jane  Parish!”  • 

It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  from  screaming 
as  she  stepped  back  into  the  house  and  bolted  the 
door.  A momentary  glance  had  revealed  to  her 
a dark  figure  standing  with  folded  arms,  looking 
down  at  her  over  the  area  railings.  Her  heart 
was  still  panting  with  the  fright,  when  she  was 
again  startled  by  hearing  herself  called  a second 
time. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  asked  Parish  through  the  key- 
hole, grasping  the  poker  in  one  hand.  “ You  are 
not  known  here.  We  are  strangers,  and  know  no- 
body. If  you  stay  here  another  minute  I’ll  call 
the  police.” 

“Cruel  fair  one!”  replied  the  voice  outside. 
“ Know  that  I am  desperately  in  love  with  you. 
Oh,  relieve  my  suspense,  and  say  that  you  will  be 
mine !” 

Parish’s  brow  grew  dark,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
as  she  listened  to  these  audacious  words. 

“ Begone,  Sir,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you ! You 
are  not  known  here!”  she  exclaimed,  in  great 
Wrath. 

Send  me  not  away  with  such  cruel  words,”  re- 
plied the  stranger,  “or  I shall  do  some  desperate 
deed  that  you  will  read  of  in  the  penny  pa- 
pers." 


“Who  are  you,  Sir? — who  are  you?  What’s 
your  name?”  screamed  the  irate  Parish. 

“ My  name  is  Proggins.  I am  a young  man, 
and  have  a little  money  in  the  bank.” 

“ You  scamp !”  said  Parish,  shaking  the  poker 
as  though  he  could  see  her  through  the  door.  “ Be- 
gone this  instant,  or  I will  call  my  master,  and  I 
warn  you  he’ll  shoot  you  like  a dog !” 

A low,  peculiar  laugh  was  the  only  reply,  but 
Parish  recognized  it  in  an  instant,  and  flung  the 
door  open  the  moment  she  heard  it. 

“ Mr.  Henry  Welford,  Sir,  for  shame !”  she  cried. 
“ I think  you  might  have  found  some  other  way 
of  letting  us  know  of  your  return,  without  fright- 
ening an  old  woman  like  me.” 

“ Parish,  old  girl,  don’t  be  angry  with  me,”  ex- 
claimed a tall,  sunburned  young  man,  springing 
nimbly  over  the  railings,  and  then  jumping  down 
and  grasping  the  housekeeper’s  hand. 

“ It  was  not  kind  of  you,  Harr}’.  But  you  nev- 
er did  things  like  any  body  else.” 

“ Nonsense,  old  friend.  I meant  no  harm,  I as- 
sure you.  In  fact,  you  ought  to  feel  highly  grati- 
fied, for  when  you  next  write  home  to  your  friends 
you  may  say  with  truth  that  you  have  had  an  ad- 
vantageous offer  of  marriage,  but  that  you  didn’t 
choose  to  accept  it.  And  now  tell  me  how  the 
Captain  and  Carry  both  are.  I have  heard  no 
news  of  them  for  an  age.” 

“ Before  I answer  your  question,”  said  Parish, 
“ tell  me  how  you  found  us  out.  The  Captain 
thinks  we  are  concealed  from  all  the  world.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  a verv  simple  matter,”  replied  Wel- 
ford. “ On  landing  from  the  vessel  I found  a note 
from  Captain  Luard,  dated  only  two  days  ago,  in- 
forming me  of  his  change  of  residence.  I set  off  as 
soon  as  I could,  found  the  street  and  the  house, 
but  seeing  no  light  in  any  of  the  windows,  was 
afraid  of  disturbing  you,  and  was  just  about  to  re- 
tire when  you  opened  the  area  door.” 

“And  you  have  been  away  three  years?”  said 
Parish,  interrogatively. 

“ Three  years  and  nine  days.  But  tell  me  how 
Carry  and  the  Captain  are.” 

Parish  shook  her  head  sadly ; and,  while  she  set 
about  preparing  him  some  coffee,  opened  to  him 
a full  budget  of  news  concerning  the  family ; how 
poor  they  were;  how  the  Captain’s  property  had 
dwindled  away  in  law  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
testing a hopeless  suit,  till  but  a mere  trifle  of  it 
remained;  of  the  Captain’s  present  infatuation; 
and  of  the  gloomy  prospect  before  them.  They  sat 
up  talking  far  into  the  night;  after  which  Parish 
prepared  a shakedown  for  Harry  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  aud  then  bade  him  good-night. 

Welford’s  presence  there  was  a glad  surprise 
next  morning  both  to  Carry  and  her  father,  for  he 
was  dear  to  both.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Luard’s  oldest  friend ; and  when  that  friend  died, 
a poor  man,  the  Captain  took  the  lad  home,  edu- 
cated him,  and,  when  he  was  old  enough,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Harry’s  own  wish,  obtained  for 
him  a situation  with  an  eminent  mercantile  firm 
abroad.  Carry  and  he  had  grown  up  together 
like  brother  and  sister ; and  when  the  time  came 
for  them  to  part,  although  they  entered  into  no 
engagement,  they  separated  without  fear,  confi- 
dent that  neither  of  them  would  forget  the  other. 
It  seemed  an  understood  thing  in  the  family  that 
they  two  should  marry  as  soon  as  the  proper  time 
should  come ; and  though  the  Captain  had  never 
said  a word  "to  countenance  such  a scheme,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  blind  to  the  facts ; and  the 
two  people  most  concerned  in  the  matter  never  had 
a doubt  as  to  the  result. 

Carry  and  Welford  went  out  after  breakfast  for 
a walk,  and  a very  interesting  one,  doubtless,  it 
proved,  they  having  been  so  long  separated,  and 
having  so  much  to  tell  one  another.  Harry’s  love, 
hitherto  unspoken,  now  found  winged  words ; and 
he  determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  Captain  on  the  subject  of  his  mar- 
riage. 

Captain  Luard  invited  Welford  up  into  his  study 
after  dinner. 

“Only  a poor  place  this  to  receive  you  in,  Har- 
ry, my  boy,”  he  said ; “ but  the  next  time  you 
come,  I hope  we  shall  have  a better : in  fact,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it.  These  are  the  papers  that  you 
see  spread  over  the  table.  I am  going  through 
them  myself.  There  is  only  one  little  point  to  lay 
hold  of— the  hidden  spring,  as  I may  term  it,  of 
the  machine ; and  then  the  whole  affair  will  be  as 
clear  as  daylight,  and  equity  can  not  refuse  to  find 
a verdict  in  our  favor ; in  fact,  you  may  consider 
the  whole  matter  as  settled.  Of  course  it  will  make 
a great  change  in  Carry’s  prospects,  as  she  will 
then  be  heiress  to  about  £15,000  a year;  and  I 
think  I am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  she 
will  then  be  one  of  the  most  eligible  young  ladies 
in  England ; in  fact,  between  ourselves,  I intend 
her  to  marry  into  the  aristocracy.  But  remember, 
Harry,  my  boy,  wherever  my  home  is,  there  is 
yours  also.  I hope  then  to  have  influence  to  get 
you  some  snug  little  thing  under  Government, 
far  better  than  the  miserable  affair  you  are  at 
now.  Oh,  never  fear  that  I shall  forget  your  in- 
terests !” 

Here  was  an  end  to  all  Harry’s  brilliant  visions, 
for  the  Captain  spoke  with  such  seeming  authority 
—with  so  much  pretension  and  earnestness — that 
the  young  man  could  hardly  believe  that  such  vast 
expectations  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  Anyway, 
it  would  not  do  for  him  to  stay  there  any  longer, 
stealing  away  the  heart  of  his  benefactor’s  daugh- 
ter. Let  the  cost  and  pain  be  what  they  might, 
he  must  go  at  once.  He  was  constrained  and  si- 
lent for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  and  though 
Carry  perceived  the  change  in  his  demeanor,  she 
was  at  a loss  to  account  for  it.  He  parted  from 
her  that  night  with  a tenderness  which  ho  tried  in 
vain  to  conceal ; but  next  morning,  when  they  all 
expected  him  there  to  breakfast,  they  found  a note 
on  the  table,  addressed  to  Captain  Luard,  in  which 
Welford  stated  that  sudden  business  had  called 
him  away  to  Liverpool,  and  that  several  weeks 
would  probably  elapse  before  his  return.  Carry 
felt  hurt  and  grieved  that  he  should  go  away  so 
suddenly,  without  a parting  word  to  her,  but  was 


too  proud  to  show  how  deeply  her  feelings  were 
wounded.  Parish  was  out  of  temper  all  that  day, 
and  kept  muttering  under  her  breath  something 
about  the  lad  being  a fool,  and  not  knowing  when 
he  was  well  off. 

Dull  November  passed  away,  and  the  last  month 
of  the  year  >vas  come,  when  one  evening  Captain 
Luard  startled  his  daughter  and  Parish  by  burst- 
ing into  the  room  where  they  were  sitting — a wild 
flame  of  excitement  burning  in  his  eyes. 

“ I’ve  seen  him !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a hoarse 
whisper.  “I  knew  he  would  find  me  out  wher- 
ever I might  be ! Something  bade  me  go  into 
the  front  room  aud  look  out  of  the  window ; and 
I saw  him  standing  under  the  lamp-post,  looking 
up  at  the  house.  There  is  no  more  peace  for  us 
here.” 

‘ 1 What  man  is  it,  papa  ?” 

“ The  man  with  the  green  studs.” 

“ But  you  may  have  been  mistaken,  papa.  How 
could  you  distinguish  his  studs  from  the  place  where 
you  were  standing  ?” 

' “ Mistaken,  girl ! A man  is  never  mistaken  in 
the  person  of  his  bitterest  enemy.  What  nonsense 
you  talk ! I tell  you  that  I saw  him— nay,  he  is 
probably  there  still.  Come,  let  us  go  and  look ; 
but  be  careful  that  his  sharp  eyes  do  not  find  you 
out.  Allons !” 

They  followed  him  up  stairs,  trembling  a little, 
and  hardly  knowing  what  to  think.  He  led  them 
into  one  of  the  front  rooms,  which  was  faintly 
lighted  up  by  a lamp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

“ Behold  him!”  he  whispered,  seizing  Carry  by 
the  shoulders.  “Sec,  he  is  leaning  with  folded 
arms  against  the  lamp-post.  II  is  green  studs 
shine  in  the  dark  like  serpents’  eyes.” 

There  was  no  one  there. 

Next  morning  Captain  Luard  was  so  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise.  The  doctor  who  was  called  in  mere- 
ly shook  his  head  when  Parish  took  him  on  one  side 
to  ask  his  opinion,  and  said,  “ Wait  a while ; I can 
not  pronounce  at  present.” 

Day  after  day  passed  without  much  visible 
change  in  the  Captain’s  condition.  He  remained 
too  weak  to  rise,  and  lay  there — a feeble  wreck  of 
a man — heedless,  for  the  most  part,  of  what  was 
passing  around  ; buried  in  his  own  sad  reflections, 
and  perhaps  discerning  dimly  the  dark  issue  whith- 
er he  was  tending.  Still  the  old  idea  never  left 
him — that  some  mysterious  foe  was  endeavoring 
to  track  him  out  in  his  retreat ; and  it  was  a source 
of  much  anxiety  to  him  that  he  could  no  longer 
look  after  the  proper  security  of  the  house,  and  see 
that  no  strangers  were,  on  any  account,  allowed  to 
set  foot  across  the  threshold. 

What,  then,  would  have  been  his  surprise  and 
anger  had  he  seen  Parish  enter  the  house,  as  she 
did  one  evening,  accompanied  by  a woman  whom 
she  had  apparently  picked  up  in  the  street;  who 
followed  her  down  the  steps  into  the  basement  sto- 
ry, stepping  lightly  in  the  echo  of  the  housekeep- 
er’s resonant  footfall ! 

Parish  struck  a light,  and  then  turned  round  and 
confronted  her  companion  with  a stern,  searching 
gaze,  as  though  asking  her  by  what  right  she  had 
intruded  there. 

She  was  a woman  who,  years  before,  had  prob- 
ably been  fair  enough  to  look  upon ; and  a faint 
shadow  of  the  beauty  of  former  times  still  clung 
to  her.  But  whatever  of  sweet  bloom  and  cul- 
ture her  life  might  once  have  shown  was  now 
choked  up,  overgrown,  and  all  but  lost  to  view, 
beneath  the  coarse  growth  of  after-years — years  of 
despair,  and  hopeless  misery,  and  disbelief  in  her 
better  self. 

“ Thus,  then,  we  meet  again,”  said  Parish,  in  a 
low,  stern,  concentrated  voice. 

“ Thus  again,”  replied  the  woman,  “ after  seven- 
teen wear}'  years.” 

“ It  should  have  been  seventeen  more  before  we 
met.  Why  have  you  sought  me  ?” 

“Not  to  ask  your  pity;  nor  to  make  any  claim 
on  the  forgiveness  which  you,  perhaps,  think  your- 
self entitled  to  dispense.  I come  to  see  him.” 

“ Madness ! What  is  he  to  you,  or  you  to  him  ? 
Nothing — less  than  nothing — less  than  if  he  had 
never  seen  you !” 

“ So  you  think,  so  you  preach,  as  ignorance  ever 
preaches  till  suffering  brings  knowledge.  Nothing 
to  me ! O Heaven ! can  I ever  forget  that  he  once 
called  me  his  wife ; that  his  lips  kissed  me ; that 
his  arm3  sheltered  me ; that  his  child  called  me 
mother ; that  he  lived  but  to  make  mo  happy ! 
Nothing  to  me !” 

“ You  forget,”  said  the  stern,  unmoved  house- 
keeper, “ that  when  you  left  his  house  of  your  own 
accord — that  when  in  one  day  he  lost  both  his  wife 
and  his  friend — that  wife  and  that  friend  became, 
in  point  of  fact,  dead  to  him  forever ; as  dead  as 
if  the  green  sod  had  been  laid  over  them  both ; 
that  he  wore  mourning  for  them  as  if  such  had 
been  the  case  ; and  that  for  him  there  are  no  such 
persons  as  Emily  Luard  and  Richard  Marfleet  in 
existence.” 

“ I forget  nothing.  I know  every  thing  you 
would  say — all  the  reproaches  you  would  heap 
upon  me,  and  how  your  wrath  has  been  gather- 
ing strength  through  long  years.  What  then  ? I 
know  things  that  you  can  never  know ; that  if  he 
has  suffered,  I have  suffered  too — oh ! how  bitter- 
ly ! that  if  1 wrecked  his  happiness,  I wrecked  my 
own  also.  I make  no  claim  on  that  score,  either 
on  your  compassion  or  on  his.  What  would  it 
avail  me  if  he  were  to  forgive  me  the  great  wrong 
I did  him  ? If  he  were  to  pardon  me  a thousand 
times,  I could  never  pardon  myself;  and  there  lies 
the  sting.  But  let  that  pass.  I came  neither  to 
talk  about  myself,  nor  to  exchange  idle  words  with 
you.  The  man  whom  I once  called  my  husband 
lies  ill,  perhaps  dying,  up  stairs ; and  him  once 
more  I am  determined  to  see.” 

“ You  can  not — ho  would  not  receive  you.” 

“ I do  not  want  him  to  receive  me.  All  I want 
is,  to  see  him  again,  even  though  ho  be  asleep.” 

Parish  considered  for  a moment. 

“Wait  here,”  she  said,  “while  I go  up  stairs  and 
see  how  he  is.” 

The  woman  bowed  her  head,  and  Parish  took  the 


candle  and  went  up  stairs.  In  a minute  or  two . 
returned. 

“ Come,”  she  said ; and  the  woman  AnAd  up 
stairs,  behind  her,  noiseless  as  a shadow. 

“ He  is  asleep,”  whispered  Parish,  when  they 
reached  the  door  of  Captain  Luard’s  room.  “ Re- 
member that  you  look  only,  and  do  not- speak.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  that  he  should  awake  and 
find  you  here.” 

“ Fear  not,”  replied  the  stranger.  “ Let  me  but 
see  him,  and  I shall  go  on  my  way  content.” 

Parish  opened  the  door  gently,  and  holding  the 
candle  aloft  with  one  hand,  shaded  it  with  the  oth- 
er, so  that  the  light  should  not  fall  too  strongly  on 
the  sleeper’s  eyes.  He  lay  there  calmly  enough, 
one  arm  thrown  over  the  coverlet,  and  the  other 
coiled  beneath  his  head,  his  thin  and  care-worn  face 
looking  more  wan  and  ghastly  still  from  its  setting 
of  beard  and  mustache. 

“ What  a change  ! What  a change  !”  muttered 
the  woman.  “ Lost  to  me  forever!”  It  was  all 
that  she  could  say. 

“ Enough,”  said  Parish,  at  length,  turning  to 
leave  the  room.  But  before  she  was  aware,  the 
woman  had  glided  from  her  side,  and,  stooping 
over  the  sick  man,  had  imprinted  a light  kiss  on 
his  lips.  Light  as  it  was,  it  was  sufficient  to 
break  his  feverish  slumber;  and  he  called  out, 
feebly, 

“ Parish,  is  that  you  ? You  should  not  have 
disturbed  me.  Give  me  something  to  drink.” 

Parish  was  too  angry  at  what  she  had  just  seen 
to  venture  a reply,  and  gave  her  master  a drink 
without  speaking.  At  that  moment  Caroline,  who 
had  been  out  to  purchase  some  little  delicacy  for 
her  father,  entered  the  house.  The  woman  had 
disappeared  from  the  room,  and  Parish  was  in  an 
agony  of  fear  lest  Caroline  should  encounter  her  on 
the  stairs.  . No  such  meeting,  however,  took  place ; 
for  Carry  entered  the  room  as  quietly  as  usual,  aud 
sat  down  by  her  father’s  side. 

The  Captain  again  disposed  himself  for  sleep  ; 
so,  leaving  Caroline  at  her  post,  Parish  hastened 
dowm  to  see  what  had  become  of  her  strange  guest. 

She  found  her  kneeling  on  the  rug  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  her  arms  pressed  tightly  across  her 
chest,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro.  She  neither 
spoke  -nor  wept,  but  as  Parish  looked  down  on  her, 
there  was  such  a hard,  dry,  rigid  agony  cut  with 
such  ineffaceable  lines  into  her  face,  that  the  words 
of  reproach  with  which  the  housekeeper  had  come 
armed  died  away  on  her  lips  as  she  gazed.  At 
length  the  woman  roused  herself  like  one  trying  to 
shake  off  an  overwhelming  dream ; and  stood  up 
before  the  housekeeper  terrible  in  her  misery. 

“ I crouched  into  a dark  corner,”  she  began,  in 
a slow’,  measured  voice,  very  different  from  her 
former  vehement  tone;  “and  she,  my  daughter, 
passed  me,  and  knew  not  that  I was  there.  Her 
dress  brushed  across  my  face,  aud  I -issed  it  a • it 
passed;  and  for  one  brief  moment  the  ait  perf  me 
of  her  presence  wras  about  me;  and  this  is  all  of 
her  that  I may  know'.  Sad,  is  it  not?  And  yet 
she  is  my  own — people  may  say  what  they  will, 
but  she  is  my  own  Carry,  my  ow'n  daughter.  She 
used  to  call  me  ‘mamma,’  and  go  to  sleep  on  my 
breast ; and  now  I may  neither  touch  her,  nor  kiss 
her,  not  even  speak  to  her.  Sad  again,  is  it  not  ? 
Oh  yes,  I know  all  about  its  being  my  own  fault ; 
but  is  that  any  comfort  to  me  ? Don’t  he  alarmed. 
I am  not  going  to  intrude  iny60>f  before  her  and 
shut  out  the  happiness  of  her  life.  I have  a 
touch  of  my  old  pride  yet.  Bill  I want  you  to 
feel  how  sad  it  is  that  I may  not  speak  to  my 
own  darling.  It  has  come  into  my  head,  Jane 
Parish,  that  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do  for  me 
— one  little  kindness  you  can  do  to  a poor  wretch- 
ed woman,  once  your  mistress,  now  a beggar  be- 
fore you.  Procure  me  a lock  of  my  darling’s  hair. 
Will  you  ?” 

“ I will ; you  may  trust  me." 

“Then  let  me  go;  my  business  here  is  done. 
I will  meet  you  to-morrow  evening  in  the  street ; 
and  after  that  you  shall  see  me  no  more.  I dare 
not  come  here  again.  If  I did,  I should  drown 
myself  afterward ; and  I am  not  fit  to  die.” 

Parish  opened  the  door. 

“ Dear  ones,  farewell !”  murmured  the  unhappy 
woman ; and  passing  out  w'as  lost  to  view. 

Captain  Luard  lingered  on  for  some  time  after 
this,  apparently  neither  better  nor  w'orse  than  be- 
fore; but  one  morning,  when  Parish  entered  his 
room,  she  found  that  a dread  visitor  had  been  there 
in  the  night,  and  that  in  silence  and  darkness  her 
master  had  departed  with  him. 

When  the  first  burst  of  grief  was  over,  and  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action  made  itself  felt, 
Parish  telegraphed  for  Welford,  who  was  not  long 
in  answering  the  summons;  and  all  the  onerous 
duties  which  must  be  performed  at  such  a time  he 
took  upon  himself.  The  events  of  the  next  few 
days  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  Caroline,  accompanied  by  Parish, 
should  go  and  reside  with  a maiden  aunt  in  Derby- 
shire. From  the  wreck  of  the  Captain’s  property 
was  saved  sufficient  to  enable  them  both  to  live  in 
modest  independence. 

Whatever  fleeting  clouds  had  at  one  time  in- 
terposed between  Caroline  and  Welford  had  now 
vanished  forever.  They  could  not  speak  of  love 
at  such  a season,  but  they  understood  each  other 
without  words. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
they  set  otf,  arm  in  arm,  to  pay  a last  visit  to  the 
cemetery  where  all  that  remained  of  Captain 
Luard  now  lay ; for  Carry  was  to  leave  London 
on  the  following  morning.  The  sky  was  overcast 
when  they  set  out,  and  the  weather  bitterly  cold. 
A few  premonitory  flakes  of  snow  fell  at  intervals, 
forerunners  of  what  the  night  would  bring.  They 
passed  slowly  into  the  field  of  the  dead,  took  their 
last  look  in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  depart. 

A short  distance  from  the  path  stood  a woman, 
faded  and  miserable-looking,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  earnestly  on  them  as  they  drew  near.  In- 
stinctively Welford  slipped  a coin  out  of  his  pocket 
and  offered  it  to  the  woman ; but  she  drew  back 
with  a slight  wave  of  the  hand.  Welford  col- 
ored up. 
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is  known  to  exist 
in  the  State,  and 
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iam Washington. 
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IN  THE  GRAVE-YARD. 


straight  home  again  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

After  waiting  a few  minutes,  I was  shown 
into  Mr.  Kyrle’s  private  room.  He  was  a pale, 
thin,  quiet,  self-possessed  man,  with  a very  at- 
tentive eye,  a very  low  voice,  and  a very  unde- 
monstrative manner;  not  (as  I judged)  ready 
with  his  sympathy  where  strangers  were  con- 
cerned, and  not  at  all  easy  to  disturb  in  his  pro- 
fessional composure.  A better  man  for  my  pur- 
pose could  hardly  have  been  found.  If  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  a decision  at  all,  and  if  the  de- 
cision was  favorable,  the  strength  of  our  case 
was  as  good  as  proved  from  that  moment. 

“Before  I enter  on  the  business  which  brings 
me  here,”  I said,  “I  ought  to  warn  you,  Mr. 
Kyrle,  that  the  shortest  statement  I can  make 
of  it  may  occupy  some  little  time.” 

“My  time  is  at  Miss  Halcombe’s  disposal,” 
he  replied.  “Where  any  interests  of  hers  are 
concerned,  I represent  my  partner  personally  as 
well  as  professionally.  It  was  his  request  that 
I should  do  so  when  he  ceased  to  take  an  active 
part  in  business.” 

“ May  I inquire  whether  Mr.  Gilmore  is  in 
England?” 

“ He  is  not : he  is  living  with  his  relatives  in 
Germany.  His  health  has  improved,  but  the 
period  of  his  return  is  still  uncertain.” 

While  we  were  exchanging  these  few  prelim- 
inary words  he  had  been  searching  among  the 
papers  before  him,  and  he  now  produced  from 
them  a scaled  letter.  I thought  he  was  about 
to  hand  the  letter  to  me  ; but,  apparently  chang- 
ing his  mind,  he  placed  it  by  itself  on  the  table, 
settled  himself  in  his  chair  and  silently  waited 
to  hear  what  I had  to  say. 

Without  wasting  a moment  in  prefatory  words 
of  any  sort  I entered  on  my  narrative,  and  put 
him  in  full  possession  of  the  events  which  have 
already  been  related  in  these  pages. 

Lawyer  as  he  was  to  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones,  I startled  him  out  of  his  professional 
composure.  Expressions  of  incredulity  and 
surprise  which  he  could  not  repress  interrupt- 
ed me  several  times  before  I had  done.  I per- 
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No  circumstance  of  the  slightest  importance 
happened  on  my  way  to  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Gilmore  and  Kyrle,  in  Chancery  Lane. 

While  my  card  was  being  taken  in  to  Mr. 
Kyrle,  a consideration  occurred  to  me  which  I 
deeply  regretted  not  having  thought  of  before. 
The  information  derived  from  Marian’s  diary 
made  it  a matter  of  certainty  that  Count  Fosco 
had  opened  her  first  letter  from  Blackwater  Park 
to  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  had,  by  means  of  his  wife, 
intercepted  the  second.  He  was,  therefore,  well 
aware  of  the  address  of  the  office,  and  he  would 
naturally  infer  that  if  Marian  wanted  advice  and 
assistance  after  Laura’s  escape  from  the  Asylum 
she  would  apply  once  more  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Kyrle.  In  this  case,  the  office  in  Chancery 
Lane  was  the  very  first  place  which  he  and  Sir 
Percival  would  cause  to  be  watched  ; and  if  the 
same  persons  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  who 
had  been  employed  to  follow  me  before  my  de- 
parture from  England,  the  fact  of  my  return 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  ascertained  on  that 
very  day.  I had  thought,  generally,  of  the 
chances  of  my  being  recognized  in  the  streets  ; 
but  the  special  risk  connected  with  the  office 
had  never  occurred  to  me  until  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  was  too  late  now  to  repair  this  un- 
fortunate error  in  judgment — too  late  to  wish 
that  I had  made  arrangements  for  meeting  the 
lawyer  in  some  place  privately  appointed  be- 
forehand. I could  only  resolve  to  be  cautious 
on  leaving  Chancery  Lane,  and  not  to  go 
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was  in  the  village  of  Orangeburg,  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  city.  This  village  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  State.  The  residences 
ar4  spacious,  and  the  lots  vary  in  size  from  four  to 
twelve  acres.  The  shade  trees  form  a striking 
feature,  and  add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the 
place.  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
grounds  the  Infantry  made  their  camp.  As  will 
be  seen  by  a glance  at  the  picture,  the  immense 
shade  trees  and  luxuriant  shrubbery  cause  the 
tents  to  appear  quite  small ; the  opening  through 
the  centre  of  the  encampment  is  the  main  avenue 
— thirty  feet  wide — which  leads  to  the  family  man- 
sion. At  the  entrance  of  it  stands  the  “guard 
tent,”  and  near  the  house  the  “ marquee"  for  the 
officers.  On  either  side  are  the  tents,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  a battalion  encampment,  in  all  twen- 
ty-four— twelve  on  the  right,  and  twelve  on  the 
left  of  the  main  street.  The  tents  are  arranged  in 
rows  of  six  each,  which  face  each  other  on  streets 
of  convenient  width. 

The  company  carried  with  them  the  “Eutaw 
flag,”  the  only  standard  of  the  Revolution  which 


“ I ask  your  pardon  for  the  mistake,”  said  lie. 

The  woman  did  not  reply,  but  drew  her  shawl 
more  closely  round  her ; and  Caroline,  looking 
back  at  the  turn  of  the  walk,  saw  her  still  stand- 
ing there,  with  her  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  them. 
She  did  not  stir  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
then  she  approached  the  grave  they  had  just  left, 
but  with  a more  importunate  grief  than  theirs — a 
grief  that  heeded  neither  darkness  nor  storm. 

Meanwhile  Caroline  and  Welford  passed  slowly 
on  through  the  lighted  streets  of  the  great  city ; 
sorrowful,  indeed,  and  mourning  for  their  loss; 
but  in  their  hearts  young  love  sat  brooding  with 
folded  wings,  and  all  the  future  lay  golden  before 
•them. 


THE  ENCAMPMENT  AT  ORANGE- 
BURG, SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

"We  present  our  readers  with  a view  of  the  en- 
campment of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  point  chosen 
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severed,  however,  to  the  end,  and  as  soon  as  I 
reached  it,  boldly  asked  the  one  important  ques- 
tion, 

“What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Kyrle?” 

He  was  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  to  an 
answer  without  taking  time  to  recover  his  self- 
possession  first. 

“Before  I give  my  opinion,”  he  said,  “I  must 
beg  permission  to  clear  the  ground  by  a few  ques- 
tions.” 

He  put  the  questions — sharp,  suspicious,  un- 
believing questions,  which  clearly  showed  me, 
as  they  proceeded,  that  he  thought  I was  the 
victim  of  a delusion  ; and  that  he  might  even 
have  doubted,  but  for  my  introduction  to  him 
by  Miss  Halcombe,  whether  I was  not  attempt- 
ing the  perpetration  of  a cunningly-designed 
fraud. 

“ Do  you  believe  that  I have  spoken  the  truth, 
Mr.  Kyrle  ?”  I asked,  when  he  had  done  exam- 
ining me. 

“ So  far  as  your  own  convictions  are  con- 
cerned I am  certain  you  have  spoken  the  truth,” 
he  replied.  “I  have  the  highest  esteem  for 
Miss  Halcombe,  and  I have  therefore  every 
reason  to  respect  a gentleman  whose  mediation 
she  trusts  in  a matter  of  this  kind.  I will  even 
go  farther,  if  you  like,  and  admit,  for  courtesy’s 
sake  and  for  argument’s  sake,  that  the  identity 
of  Lady  Glyde,  as  a living  person,  is  a proved 
fact  to  Miss  Halcombe  and  yourself.  But  you 
come  to  me  for  a legal  opinion.  As  a lawyer, 
and  as  a lawyer  only,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Hartright,  that  you  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a case.” 

“You  put  it  strongly,  Mr.  Kyrle.” 

“I  will  try  to  put  it  plainly  as  well.  The  evi- 
dence of  Lady  Glyde’s  death  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  clear  and  satisfactory.  There  is  her  aunt’s 
testimony  to  prove  that  she  came  to  Count  Fos- 
co’s  house,  that  she  fell  ill,  and  that  she  died. 
There  is  the  testimony  of  the  medical  certificate 
to  prove  the  death,  and  to  show  that  it  took 
place  under  natural  circumstances.  There  is 
the  fact  of  the  funeral  at  Limmeridge,  and  there 
is  the  assertion  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb. 
That  is  the  case  you  want  to  overthrow.  What 
evidence  have  you  to  support  the  declaration  on 
your  side  that  the  person  who  died  and  was  buried 
was  not  Lady  Glyde  ? Let  us  run  through  the 
main  points  of  your  statement  and  see  what  they 
are  worth.  Miss  Halcombe  goes  to  a certain 
private  Asylum,  and  there  sees  a certain  female 
patient.  It  is  known  that  a woman  named  Anne 
Catherick,  and  bearing  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonal resemblance  to  Lady  Glyde,  escaped  from 
the  Asylum ; it  is  known  that  the  person  received 
there  last  July  was  received  as  Anne  Catherick 
brought  back  ; it  is  known  that  the  gentleman 
who  brought  her  back  warned  Mr.  Fairlie  that 
it  was  part  of  her  insanity  to  be  bent  on  person- 
ating his  dead  niece;  and  it  is  known  that  she 
did  repeatedly  declare  herself,  in  the  Asylum 
(where  no  one  believed  her),  to  be  Lady  Glyde. 
These  are  all  facts.  What  have  you  to  set 
against  them  ? Miss  Halcombe’s  recognition  of 
the  woman,  which  recognition  after-events  in- 
validate or  contradict.  Does  Miss  Halcombe 
assert  her  supposed  sister’s  identity  to  the  owner 
of  the  Asylum,  and  take  legal  means  for  res- 
cuing her?  No:  she  secretly  bribes  a nurse  to 
let  her  escape.  When  the  patient  has  been  re- 
leased in  this  doubtful  manner,  and  is  taken  to 
Mr.  Fairlie,  does  he  recognize  her?  is  he  stag- 
gered for  one  instant  in  his  belief  of  his  niece’s 
death  ? No.  Do  the  servants  recognize  her  ? 
No.  Is  she  kept  in  the  neighborhood  to  assert 
her  own  identity,  and  to  stand  the  test  of  further 
proceedings?  No:  she  is  privately  taken  to 
London.  In  the  mean  time,  you  have  recognized 
her  also — but  you  are  not  a relative  ; you  are 
not  even  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  The  ser- 
vants contradict  you ; and  Mr.  Fairlie  contra- 
dicts Miss  Halcombe ; and  the  supposed  Lady 
Glyde  contradicts  herself.  She  declares  she 
passed  the  night  in  London  at  a certain  house. 
Your  own  evidenci  -.hows  that  she  has  never 
been  near  that  hor  and  your  own  admission 
is,  that  her  conditio:  of  mind  prevents  you  from 
producing  her  ai.j  .ere  to  submit  to  investiga- 
tion, and  to  speak  herself.  I pass  over  minor 
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points  of  evidence,  on  both  sides,  to  save  time ; 
and  I ask  you,  if  this  case  were  to  go  now  into 
a court  of  law — to  go  before  a jury,  bound  to 
take  facts  as  they  reasonably  appear — where  arc 
your  proofs  ?” 

I was  obliged  to  wait  and  collect  myself  be- 
fore I could  answer  him.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  story  of  Laura  and  the  story  of  Marian  had 
been  presented  to  me  from  a stranger’s  point  of 
view — the  first  time  the  terrible  obstacles  that 
lay  across  our  path  had  been  made  to  show 
themselves  in  their  true  character. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  I said,  “that  the 
facts,  as  you  have  stated  them,  appear  to  tell 
against  us ; but — ” 

“ But  you  think  those  facts  can  be  explained 
away,”  interposed  Mr.  Kyrle.  “Let  me  tell 
you  the  result  of  my  experience  on  that  point. 
When  an  English  jury  has  to  choose  between  a 
plain  fact,  on  the  surface,  and  a long  explana- 
tion under  the  surface,  it  always  takes  the  fact 
in  preference  to  the  explanation.  For  exam- 
ple, Lady  Glyde  (I  call  the  lady  you  represent 
by  that  name  for  argument’s  sake)  declares  she 
has  slept  at  a certain  house,  and  it  is  proved 
that  she  has  not  slept  at  that  house.  You  ex- 
plain this  circumstance  by  entering  into  the 
state  of  her  mind,  and  deducing  from  it  a meta- 
physical conclusion.  I don’t  say  the  conclusion 
is  wrong — I only  say  that  the  jury  will  take  the 
fact  of  her  contradicting  herself  in  preference  to 
any  reason  for  the  contradiction  that  you  can 
offer.” 

“But  is  it  not  possible,”  I urged,  “by  dint 
of  patience  and  exertion,  to  discover  additional 
evidence?  Miss  Halcombe  and  I have  a few 
hundred  pounds — ” 

He  looked  at  me  with  a half-suppressed  pity, 
and  shook  his  head. 

“Consider  the  subject,  Mr.  Hartright,  from 
your  own  point  of  view,”  he  said.  “If  you  are 
right  about  Sir  Percival  Glyde  and  Count  Fosco 
(which  I don’t  admit,  mind),  every  imaginable 
difficulty  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  your 
getting  fresh  evidence.  I say  nothing  about 
expenses,  because  my  partner  and  myself  would 
advance  whatever  was  necessary  where  Mi  s 
Halcombe’s  interests  were  concerned.  It  is  ' ne 
difficulties  and  the  delays  that  would  be  too 
much  for  us.  Every  obstacle  of  litigation  would 
be  put  in  our  way ; every  point  in  the  case 
would  be  systematically  contested — and  by  the 
time  we  had  spent  our  thousands,  instead  of  our 
hundreds,  the  final  result  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  against  us.  Questions  of  identity, 
where  instances  of  personal  resemblance  are 
concerned,  are,  in  themselves,  the  hardest  of  all 
questions  to  settle — the  hardest,  even  when  they 
are  free  from  the  complications  which  beset  the 
case  we  are  now  discussing.  I really  see  no 
prospect  of  throwing  any  light  whatever  on  this 
extraordinary  affair.  Even  if  the  person  buried 
in  Limmeridge  church-yard  be  not  Lady  Glyde, 
she  was,  in  life,  on  your  own  showing,  so  like 
her,  that  wo  should  gain  nothing  if  we  applied 
for  the  necessary  authority  to  have  the  body  ex- 
humed. In  short,  there  is  no  case,  Mr.  Hart- 
right—there  is  really  no  case.” 

I was  determined  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
case,  and,  in  that  determination,  shifted  my 
ground  and  appealed  to  him  once  more. 

“Are  there  not  other  proofs  that  we  might 
produce  besides  the  proof  of  identity?”  I asked. 

“Not  as  you  are  situated,” he  replied.  “ The 
simplest  and  surest  of  all  proofs,  the  proof  by 
comparison  of  dates,  is,  as  I understand,  alto- 
gether out  of  your  reach.  If  you  could  show  a 
discrepancy  between  the  date  of  the  doctor’s 
certificate  and  the  date  of  Lady  Glyde’s  journey 
to  London,  the  matter  would  wear  a totally  dif- 
ferent aspect ; and  I should  be  the  first  to  say, 
Let  us  go  on.” 

“ That  date  may  yet  be  recovered,  Mr.  Kyrle.” 

“ On  the  day  when  it  is  recovered,  Mr.  Hart- 
right, you  will  have  a case.  If  you  have  any 
prospect,  at  this  moment,  of  getting  at  it — tell 
me,  and  we  shall  see  if  I can  advise  you.” 

1 considered.  The  housekeeper  could  not 
help  us ; Laura  could  not  help  us ; Marian 
could  not  help  us.  In  all  probability  the  only 
persons  in  existence  who  knew  the  date  were 
Sir  Percival  and  the  Count. 

“I  can  think  of  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
date  at  present,”  I said,  “ because  I can  think 
of  no  persons  who  are  sure  to  know  it  but 
Count  Fosco  and  Sir  Percival  Glyde.” 

Mr.  Kyrle’s  calmly-attentive  face  relaxed,  for 
the  first  time,  into  a smile. 

“ With  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  those 
two  gentlemen,”  ho  said,  “you  don’t  expect 
help  in  that  quarter,  I presume  ? If  they  have 
combined  to  gain  large  sums  of  money  by  a con- 
spiracy, they  are  not  likely  to  confess  it  at  any 
rate.” 

“They  may  be  forced  to  confess  it,  Mr. 
Kyrle.” 

“By  whom?” 

“ By  me.” 

We  both  rose.  He  looked  me  attentively  in 
the  face,  with  more  appearance  of  interest  than 
he  had  shown  yet.  I could  see  that  I had  per- 
plexed him  a little. 

“ You  are  very  determined,”  he  said.  “ You 
have,  no  doubt,  a personal  motive  for  proceed- 
ing, into  which  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire. 
If  a case  can  be  produced  in  the  future,  I can 
only  say  my  best  assistance  is  at  your  service. 
At”  the  same  time  I must  warn  you,  as  the 
money  question  always  enters  into  the  law 
question,  that  I see  little  hope,  even  if  you  ul- 
timately established  the  fact  of  Lady  Glyde’s 
being  alive,  of  recovering  her  fortune.  The 
foreigner  would  probably  leave  the  country  be- 
fore proceedings  were  commenced;  and  Sir 
Percival’s  embarrassments  are  numerous  enough 
and  pressing  enough  to  transfer  almost  any  sum 
of  money  he  may  possess  from  himself  to  his 
creditors.  You  are,  of  course,  aware — ” 

I stopped  him  at  that  point. 


“Let  me  beg  that  we  may  not  discuss  Lady 
Glyde’s  affairs,”  I said.  “ I have  never  known 
any  thing  about  them  in  former  times,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  them  now  — except  that  her 
fortune  is  lost.  You  are  right  in  assuming  that 
I have  personal  motives  for  stirring  in  this 
matter.  I wish  those  motives  to  be  always  as 
disinterested  as  they  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment— ” 

He  tried  to  interpose  and  explain.  I was  a 
little  heated,  I suppose,  by  feeling  that  he  had 
doubted  me;  and  I went  on  bluntly  without 
waiting  to  hear  him. 

“There  shall  be  no  money-motive,”  I said, 
“ no  idea  of  personal  advantage  in  the  service  I 
mean  to  render  to  Lady  Glyde.  She  has  been 
cast  out  as  a stranger  from  the  house  in  which 
she  was  born  — a lie  which  records  her  death 
has  been  written  on  her  mother’s  tomb — and 
there  are  two  men,  alive  and  unpunished,  who 
are  responsible  for  it.  That  house  shall  open 
again  to  receive  her  in  the  presence  of  every 
soul  who  followed  the  false  funeral  to  the  grave ; 
that  lie  shall  be  publicly  erased  from  the  tomb- 
stone by  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family ; 
and  those  two  men  shall  answer  for  their  crime 
to  me,  though  the  justice  that  sits  in  tribunals  is 
powerless  to  pursue  them.  I have  given  my 
life  to  that  purpose ; and  alone  as  I stand,  if 
God  spares  me,  I will  accomplish  it.” 

He  drew  back  toward  his  table  and  said  no- 
thing. His  face  showed  plainly  that  he  thought 
my  delusion  had  got  the  better  of  my  reason, 
and  that  he  considered  it  totally  useless  to  give 
me  any  more  advice. 

“We  each  keep  our  opinion,  Mr.  Kyrle,”  I 
said ; “ and  we  must  wait  till  the  events  of  the 
future  decide  between  us.  In  the  mean  time  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  attention  you 
have  given  to  my  statement.  You  have  shown 
me  that  the  legal  remedy  lies,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  beyond  our  means.  We  can  not 
produce  the  law-proof;  and  we  are  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  law  expenses.  It  is  some- 
thing gained  to  know  that.” 

I bowed  and  walked  to  the  door.  He  called 
me  back  and  gave  me  the  letter  which  I had 
seen  him  place  on  the  table  by  itself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  interview. 

“ This  came  by  post  a few  days  ago,”  he  said. 
“Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  delivering  it? 
Pray  tell  Miss  Halcombe  at  the  same  time  that 
I sincerely  regret  being  thus  far  unable  to  help 
her — except  by  advice,  which  will  not  be  more 
welcome,  I am  afraid,  to  her  than  to  you.” 

I looked  at  the  letter  while  he  was  speaking. 
It  was  addressed  to  “Miss  Halcombe.  Care 
of  Messrs.  Gilmore  & Kyrle,  Chancery  Lane.” 
The  handwriting  was  quite  unknown  to  me. 

On  leaving  the  room  I asked  one  last  ques- 
tion. 

“Do  you  happen  to  know,”  I said,  “if  Sir 
Percival  Glyde  is  still  in  Paris  ?” 

“He  has  returned  to  Londqn,”  replied  Mr. 
Kyrle.  ‘ ‘ At  least  I heard  so  from  his  solicitor, 
whom  I met  yesterday.” 

After  that  answer  I went  out. 

On  leaving  the  office  the  first  precaution  to 
be  observed  was  to  abstain  from  attracting  at- 
tention by  stopping  to  look  about  me.  I walked 
toward  one  of  the  quietest  of  the  large  squares 
on  the  north  of  Holborn — then  suddenly  stopped 
and  turned  round  at  a place  where  a long  stretch 
of  pavement  was  left  behind  me. 

There  were  two  men  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  who  had  stopped  also,  and  who  were 
standing  talking  together.  After  a moment’s 
reflection  I turned  back  so  as  to  pass  them. 
One  moved  as  I came  near  and  turned  the 
corner  leading  from  the  square  into  the  street. 
The  other  remained  stationary.  I looked  at 
him  as  I passed  and  instantly  recognized  one  of 
the  men  who  had  watched  me  before  I left  En- 
gland. 

If  I had  been  free 
to  follow  my  own  in- 
stincts I should  prob- 
ably have  begun  by 
speaking  to  the  man, 
and  have  ended  by 
knocking  him  down. 

But  I was  bound  to 
consider  consequen- 
ces. If  I once  placed 
myself  publicly  in 
the  wrong,  I put  the 
weapons  at  once  into 
Sir  Percival’s  hands. 

There  was  no  choice 
but  to  oppose  cun- 
ning by  cunning.  I 
turned  into  the  street 
down  which  the  sec- 
ond  man  had  disap- 
peared, and  passed 
him  waiting  in  a 
door- way.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  me ; and 
I was  glad  to  make 
sure  of  his  personal 
appearance  in  case 
of  future  annoyance. 

Having  done  this  I 
again  walked  north- 
ward till  I reached 
theNewRoad.  There 
I turned  aside  to  the 
west  (having  the  men 
behind  me  all  the 
time),  and  waited  at 
a point  where  I knew 
myself  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  a cab- 
stand, until  a fast 
two-wheel  cab,  emp- 
ty, should  happen  to 
pass  me.  One  pass- 
ed in  a few  minutes. 

I juniped  in  and  told 


the  man  to  drive  rapidly  toward  Hyde  Pnrk. 
There  was  no  second  fast  cab  for  the  spies  be- 
hind me.  I saw  them  dart  across  to  the  othe* 
side  of  the  road  to  follow  me  by  running  until 
a cab  or  a cab-stand  came  in  their  way.  But 
I had  the  start  of  them,  and  when  I stopped  the 
driver  and  got  out  they  were  nowhere  in  sight. 
I crossed  Hyde  Park  and  made  sure  on  the  open 
ground  that  I was  free.  When  I at  last  turned 
my  steps  homeward  it  was  not  till  many  hours 
later — not  till  after  dark. 

I found  Marian  waiting  for  me  alone  in  the 
little  sitting-room.  She  had  persuaded  Laura 
to  go  to  rest  after  first  promising  to  show  me 
her  drawing  the  moment  I came  in.  The  poor 
little  dim  faint  sketch — so  trifling  in  itself,  so 
touching  in  its  associations — was  propped  up 
carefully  on  the  table  with  two  books,  and  was 
placed  where  the  faint  light  of  the  one  candle 
we  allowed  ourselves  might  fall  on  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  I sat  down  to  look  at  the  drawing, 
and  to  tell  Marian  in  whispers  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  partition  which  divided  us  from 
the  next  room  was  so  thin  that  we  could  almost 
hear  Laura’s  breathing,  and  we  might  have  dis- 
turbed her  if  we  had  spoken  aloud. 

Marian  preserved  her  composure  while  I de- 
scribed my  interview  with  Mr.  Kyrle.  But  her 
face  became  troubled  when  I spoke  next  of  the 
men  who  had  followed  me  from  the  lawyer’s 
office,  and  when  I told  her  of  the  discovery  of 
Sir  Percival’s  return. 

“Bad  news,  Walter,”  she  said;  “the  worst 
news  you  could  bring.  Have  you  nothing  more 
to  tell  me?” 

“ I have  something  to  give  you,”  I replied, 
handing  her  the  note  which  Mr.  Kyrle  had  con- 
fided to  my  care. 

She  looked  at  the  address  and  recognized  the 
handwriting  instantly. 

“ You  know  your  correspondent?”  I said. 

“Too  well,”  she  answered.  “My  corre- 
spondent is  Count  Fosco.” 

With  that  reply  she  opened  the  note.  Her 
face  flushed  deeply  while  she  read  it — her  eyes 
brightened  with  anger,  as  she  handed  it  to  me 
to  read  in  my  turn. 

The  note  contained  these  lines : 

“Impelled  by  honorable  admiration — honor- 
able to  myself,  honorable  to  you — I write,  mag- 
nificent Marian,  in  the  interests  of  your  tran- 
quillity, to  say  two  consoling  words : 

“ Fear  nothing  1 

“ Exercise  your  fine  natural  sense  and  remain 
in  retirement.  Dear  and  admirable  woman ! 
invite  no  dangerous  publicity.  Resignation  is 
sublime — adopt  it.  The  modest  repose  of  home 
is  eternally  fresh — enjoy  it.  The  Storms  of  life 
pass  harmless  over  the  valley  of  Seclusion — 
dwell,  dear  lady,  in  the  valley. 

“Do  this;  and  I authorize  you  to  fear  no- 
thing. No  new  calamity  shall  lacerate  your 
sensibilities — sensibilities  precious  to  me  as  my 
own.  You  shall  not  be  molested ; the  fair  com- 
panion of  your  retreat  shall  not  be  pursued. 
She  has  found  a new  asylum  in  your  heart. 
Priceless  asylum! — I envy  her,  and  leave  her 
there. 

“ One  last  word  of  affectionate  warning,  of 
paternal  caution,  and  I tear  myself  from  the 
charm  of  addressing  yon ; I close  these  fervent 
lines. 

“Advance  no  farther  than  you  have  gone  al- 
ready ; compromise  no  serious  interests ; threat- 
en nobody.  Do  not,  I implore  you,  force  me 
into  action — Me,  the  Man  of  Action — when  it 
is  the  cherished  object  of  my  ambition  to  be  pas- 
sive, to  restrict  the  vast  reach  of  my  energies 
and  my  combinations  for  your  sake.  If  you 
have  rash  friends,  moderate  their  deplorable 
ardor.  If  Mr.  Hartright  returns  to  England 
hold  no  communication  with  him.  I walk  on  a 
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path  of  my  own.;  and  Percival  follows  at  my 
heels.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Hartright  crosses 
that  he  is  a lost  man.” 

The  only  signature  to  these  lines  was  the  ini- 
tial letter  F,  surrounded  by  a circle  of  intricate 
flourishes.  I threw  the  letter  on  the  table  with 
all  the  contempt  that  I felt  for  it. 

“tie  is  trying  to  frighten  you — a sure  sign 
that  he  is  frightened  himself,”  I said. 

She  was  too  genuino  a woman  to  treat  the 
letter  as  I treated  it.  The  insolent  familiarity 
of  the  language  was  too  much  for  her  self-con- 
trol. As  she  looked  at  me  across  the  table  her 
hands  clenched  themselves  in  her  lap,  and  the 
old  quick  fiery  temper  flamed  out  again,  bright- 
ly, in  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes. 

“Walter!”  she  said,  “if  ever  those  two  men 
are  at  your  mercy,  and  if  you  are  obliged  to 
spare  one  of  them— don’t  let  it  be  the  Count.” 

“ I will  keep  his  letter,  Marian,  to  help  my 
memory  when  the  time  comes.” 

She  looked  at  me  attentively  as  I put  the  let- 
ter away  in  my  pocket-book. 

“When  the  time  comes?”  she  repeated. 
“Can  you  speak  of  the  future  as  if  you  were 
certain  of  it? — certain  after  what  you  have  heard 
in  Mr.  Kyrlc’s  office,  after  what  has  happened 
to  you  to-day  ?” 

“I  don’t  count  the  time  from  to-day,  Marian. 
All  I have  done  to-day  is  to  ask  another  man  to 
net  for  me.  I count  from  to-morrow — ” 

“Why  from  to-morrow?” 

“Because  to-morrow  I mean  to  act  for  my- 
self.” 

“How?” 

“ I shall  go  to  Blackwatcr  by  the  first  train, 
and  yetum,  I hope,  at  night.” 

“To  Blackwatcr !” 

“Yes.  I have  had  time  to  thick  since  I left 
Mr.  Kyrle.  His  opinion  on  one  point  confirms 
my  own.  We  must  persist  to  the  last  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  date  of  Laura’s  journey.  The  one 
weak  point  in  the  conspiracy,  and  probably  the 
one  chance  of  proving  that  she  is  a living  wo- 
man, centre  in  the  discovery  of  that  date.” 

“You  mean,”  said  Marian,  “the  discovery 
that  Laura  did  not  leave  Blackwater  Park  till 
after  the  date  of  her  death  on  the  doctor’s  cer- 
tificate?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What  makes  yon  think  it  might  have  been 
after  ? Laura  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  time 
she  was  in  London.” 

“But  the  owner  of  the  Asylum  told  you  that 
the  was  received  there  on  the  thirtieth  of  July. 

I doubt  Count  Fosco’s  ability  to  keep  her  in 
London,  and  to  keep  her  insensible  to  all  that 
>vas  passing  around  her,  more  than  one  night. 
In  that  case  she  must  have  started  on  the  twen- 
ly-ninth,  and  must  have  come  to  London  one 
Jay  after  the  date  of  her  own  death  on  the  doc- 
lor’s  certificate.  If  we  can  prove  that  date  we 
prove  our  case  against  Sir  Percival  and  the 
Count.” 

“ Yes,  yes — I see ! But  how  is  the  proof  to 
be  obtained?” 

“ Mrs.  Michelson’s  narrative  has  suggested 
to  me  two  ways  of  trying  to  obtain  it.  One  of 
them  is,  to  question  the  doctor,  Mr.  Dawson — 
who  must  know  when  he  resumed  his  attend- 
ance at  Blackwater  Park  after  Laura  left  the 
house.  The  other  is,  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
inn  to  which  Sir  Percival  drove  away  by  him- 
self at  night.  We  know  that  his  departure  fol- 
lowed Laura’s,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  hours ; 
and  we  may  get  at  the  date  in  that  way.  The 
attempt  is  at  least  worth  making — and  to-mor- 
row I am  determined  it  shall  be  made.” 

“And  suppose  it  fails — I look  at  the  worst 
now,  Walter  ; but  I will  look  at  the  best  if  dis- 
appointments come  to  fry  us — suppose  no  one 
can  help  you  at  Blackwater?” 

“There  are  two  men  who  can  help  me  in 
London — Sir  Percival  and  the  Count.  Innocent 
people  may  well  forget  the  date — but  they  are 
guilty,  and  they  know  it.  If  I fail  every  where 
else,  I mean  to  force  a confession  out  of  one  or 
both  of  them  on  my  own  terms." 

All  the  woman  flushed  up  in  Marian’s  face  as 
I spoke. 

“Begin  with  the  Count!”  she  whispered, 
eagerly.  “For  my  sake  begin  with  the  Count.” 

“We  must  begin,  for  Laura’s  sake,  where 
there  is  the  best  chance  of  success,”  I replied. 

The  color  faded  from  her  face  again,  and  she 
shook  her  head  sadly. 

“Yes, ’’she  said,  “you  are  right — it  was  mean 
and  miserable  of  me  to  say  that.  I try  to  be 
patient,  Walter,  and  succeed  better  now  than  I 
did  in  happier  times.  But  I have  a little  of  my 
old  temper  still  left — and  it  will  get  the  better 
of  me  when  I think  of  the  Count.” 

“ His  turn  will  come,”  I said.  “But,  remem- 
ber, there  is  no  weak  place  in  his  life  that  we 
know  of  yet.”  I waited  a little  to  let  her  re- 
cover her  self-possession,  and  then  spoke  the 
decisive  words:  “Marian!  There  is  a weak 
place  we  both  know  of  in  Sir  Pcrcival’s  life — ” 

“ You  mean  the  Secret?” 

“Yes,  the  Secret.  It  is  our  only  sure  hold 
on  him.  I can  force  him  from  his  position  of 
security,  I can  drag  him  and  his  villainy  into 
the  face  of  day,  by  no  other  means  Whatever 
the  Comft  may  have  done,  Sir  Percival  has 
consented  to  the  conspiracy  against  Laura  from 
another  motive  besides  the  motive  of  gain.  You 
heard  him  tell  the  Count  that  lie  believed  his 
wife  knew  enough  to  ruin  him?  You  heard 
him  say  that  he  was  a lost  man  if  the  secret  of 
Anne  Catherick  was  known  ?” 

“Yes!  yes!  I did.” 

“ Well,  Marian,  when  our  other  resources 
have  failed  us  I mean  to  know  that  secret. 
My  old  superstition  clings  to  me  even  yet.  I 
say  again  the  Woman  in  White  is  a living  influ- 
ence in  our  three  lives.  The  End  is  appointed; 
the  End  is  drawing  us  on — and  Anne  Catherick, 
dead  in  her  grave,  points  the  way  to  it  still !” 
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WIIAT  IS  A SALAMANDER  ? 

What  does  the  world  expect  a Salamander  to  be 
like  ? What  did  the  writer  anticipate  when  he 
hurried  off  to  inspect  this  creature  ? Did  he  imag- 
ine that  he  should  find  an  enormous  furnace  roar- 
ing and  blazing  in  a cage  of  red-hot  bars,  and  that, 
standing  aloof  from  this,  and  peering  into  the  hot- 
test and  most  central  portion  of  the  flame,  he  would 
there  behold  an  enormous  Red  Monster  distantly 
resembling  the  griffin  of  heraldry  lifting  its  spined 
and  bat-like  wings,  and  flapping  them  in  burning 
joy  over  its  head  ? If  perfect  candor  is  to  charac- 
terize the  communications  of  the  writer,  he  must 
own  that  there  was  some  such  thing  in  his  thoughts. 
The  vile  Ancients  are  to  blame  for  this.  They  have 
described  a creature  “that  is  bred  from  heat,  that 
lives  in  the  flames,  and  feeds  upon  fire  as  its  proper 
nourishment.” 

Let  us  turn  from  them  to  the  Salamander  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
A tank  in  a dark  corner  is  substituted  for  the  cage 
with  the  red-hot  bars,  while  the  furnace  is  repre- 
sented by  an  element  which,  however  satisfactory 
in  itself,  is  something  of  a surprise  when  you  have 
expected  a fire  — in  a word,  the  tank  is  full  of 
water ! 

It  is  full  also  of  eels : of  little  eels  and  trumpery 
minnows,  or  small  gudgeons,  which  are  swimming 
about,  apparently  in  discomfort,  for  they  keep  very 
near  the  surface,  and  some  of  them  are  turning  up 
their  little  white  stomachs  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
This  was  all  that  your  servant  saw,  except  that  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  tank,  and  under  a ledge, 
there  appeared  to  be  a sort  of  eft,  or  lizard,  of  enor- 
mous  size,  brown,  bloated,  and  hideous ; in  other 
words,  the  Gigantic  Salamander,  the  Sieboldia 
maxima  of  Japan. 

“ This  animal,”  the  descriptive  notice  goes  on  to 
say,  “is  the  largest  specimen  of  the  true  amphibi- 
ous known  to  exist.  ...  It  is  the  nearest  living  an- 
alogue of  the  fossil  salamander  of  the  tertiary  fresh- 
water formation  of  (Eningen,  described  by  Scheuch- 
zer  as  a fossil  man  (Homo  diluvii  testis),  and  since 
called  Andreas  Scheuchzeri.” 

Against  the  earlier  and  more  scientific  portion  of 
this  description,  your  servant  has  nothing  to  say. 
He  has  no  objection  to  make  to  the  announcement 
that  this  noisome  animal  is  of  “the  tertiary  fresh- 
water formation  of  CEningen,”  because  he  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  what  that  is.  To  all  this  sort  of 
thing  lie  is  ready  to  agree ; but  against  the  notion 
of  the  “ fossil  man,”  as  a term  under  any  circum- 
stances applicable  to  this  huge  and  bloated  eft,  he 
desires  to  take  instant  and  indignant  exception. 

The  fossil  man  of  our  Andrew  is  a creature  about 
two  feet  in  its  extreme  length  from  the  end  of  its 
most  appalling  snout  to  the  extremity  of  its  hide- 
ous tail.  It  is  a crawling  dragon ; an  exaggerated 
eft ; a pestiferous  and  appalling  lizard ; a soft  and 
dwarfish  crocodile.  What  is  it  not  that  is  unclean 
and  fearful?  From  end  to  end  it  is  covered,  and 
on  its  huge  and  flattened  head  especially,  with 
blotchy  manginess  of  a diseased  and  mouldy  order. 
And  this  is  your  notion,  Andrew,  of  a fossil  man,  is 
it  ? Oh,  Andrew,  Andrew ! 

But  this  Salamander  is  the  culminating  point  of 
all  delusions,  and  of  none  more  obviously  than  that 
which  the  Zoological  Society  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  its  appetite.  In  their  hos- 
pitality toward  the  stranger,  this  body  has  filled 
his  tank  with  little  fishes,  even  to  overflowing,  yet 
we  read  in  Goldsmith  of  a specimen  of  this  tribe 
which  lived  eight  months  without  taking  any  nour- 
ishment whatever.  “ Indeed,”  the  writer  adds,  “as 
*many  of  this  kind  are  torpid,  or  nearly  so,  during 
the  winter,  the  loss  of  their  appetite  for  so  long  a 
time  is  the  less  surprising.” 

There  never  was  a worse  shot  made  than  attrib- 
uting any  fiery  properties  to  the  Salamander.  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  tjie  dampest  and — if  the  ex- 
pression is  allowable — sloppiest  animals  that  exist. 
“ Salamanders,”  says  Buffon,  “ are  fond  of  cold , 
damp  places,  thick  shades,  tufted  woods,  or  high 
mountains,  and  the  banks  of  streams  that  run 
through  meadows.  ...  It  is  commonly  only  when 
rain  is  about  to  fall  that  it  comes  forth  from  its  se- 
cret asylum,  as  if  by  a kind  of  necessity  to  bathe 
itself,  and  to  imbibe  an  dement  to  which  it  is  analo- 
gous. The  moderns,” Buffon  continues,  “have fol- 
lowed the  ridiculous  tales  of  the  ancients,  and  as  it 
is  difficult  to  stop  when  once  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility are  passed,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  think 
that  the  most  violent  fire  could  be  extinguished  by 
the  land  Salamander.  Quacks  sold  this  small  liz- 
ard, affirming  that  if  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
flagration it  would  check  its  progress.”  The  un- 
happy beast,  too,  has  been  in  this  respect  the  sub- 
ject of  many  experiments,  and  because,  when  it 
was  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  was  sure  to  burst  and  to 
eject  its  natural  fluid  in  doing  so,  the  Philosophical 
Transactions— with  whose  compilers  we  would  rath- 
er, by-the-by,  after  this  specimen,  have  philosoph- 
ical transactions  than  business  ones— tell  us  that 
this  is  the  method  taken  by  the  animal  to  extin- 
guish the  flames. 

So  much  for  the  Salamander,  the  largest  and 
ugliest  lizard  that  ever  was  seen;  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  as  a zoological  curiosity,  well  worth 
going  to  see. 
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HOT  BATHS. — We  would  call  attention  to  the  vari- 
ous hot  baths  not  usually  found  in  Water  Cures,  such  as 
the  medicated  chemical  bath,  the  hot  acid,  alkali  and 
salt  bath,  and  the  hot  douches  and  sprays  in  use  at  the 
Round  Hill  Water  Cure,  in  Northampton,  Mass.  The 
gentlemen’s  bathing  rooms  in  this  establishment  have 
been  the  past  winter  re-constructed  and  thoroughly  re- 
paired, and  the  Doctor  is  now  building  a two-story  bath 
— quite  a novelty  in  tills  country — it  being  a set  of  Ori- 
ental, Turkish,  and  Russian  butlis.  They  are  said,  in 
cases  of  extrema  flesh,  to  have  reduced  the  weight  twen- 
ty pounds  in  a week.  We  have  all  read  of  the  great 
suppleness  of  the  joints  and  youthful  grace  of  motion 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath.  We  congratu- 
late the  public  on  Us  introduction  here  under  such  favor- 
able circumstances  as  the  scientific  management  of  Dr. 
Iiaisted  insures.  The  benefits  arising  front  a judicious 
medical  use  of  these  various  baths,  can  scarcely  bo  over- 
estimated in  relieving  the  system  from  impurities  of  the 
blood,  local  congestion,  and  the  baleful  effects  of  mineral 
medicines.  Alternated  with  the  tonic  use  of  cold  water 
and  the  thorough  invigoratiou  of  the  system  which  Dr. 
Halsted  knows  so  well  how  to  induce,  we  cease  to  won- 
der at  his  success.  These  baths  are  of  especial  value  in 
treating  those  deep-seated  diseases  dependent  on  an  act- 
ive virus  in  the  blood  and  scrofuln  in  the  system;  also, 
in  treating  liver  complaint,  rheumatism,  and  gout.  This 
Water  Cure  is  open  summer  and  winter.  It  is  crowded 
with  visitors  in  the  warm  months,  attracted  not  only  by 
its  superior  advantages  for  regaining  health,  but  by  its 
home  comforts,  pure  mountain  air,  and  the  fame  of  its 
beautiful  scenery.  The  quickest  recoveries,  however,  are 
made  in  the  cool  months.— Springfield  Republican. 


Burnett’s  Halliston, 

As  a wash  for  the  complexion,  has  no  equal.  It  is 
distinguished  for  its  soothing  and  purifying  effect,  allay- 
ing all  tendency  to  inflammutionf especially  that  arising 
from  bites  of  mosquitoes,  stings  of  insects,  &c.  It  is  a 
powerful  cleanser  of  the  *kin,  removing  tan,  freckles, 
pimples,  and  all  discolorations.  These,  with  its  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  properties,  render  it  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  for  the  toilet 

Prepared  only  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO., 

Boston. 

For  sale  by  druggists  generally. 

Price  50  Cents  a Bottle. 

Coughs. 

The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  our  climate  are  fruit- 
ful sources  of  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  affections.  Ex- 
perience having  proved  that  simple  remedies  often  act 
speedily  and  certainly  when  taken  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  recourse  should  at  once  be  had  to  u Broicri  8 
Bronchial  Troches,"  or  Lozenges,  let  the  Cough  or  Irri- 
tation of  the  throat  be  ever  so  slight,  as  by  this  precau- 
tion a more  serious  attack  may  be  effectually  warded  off. 


DR.  JONES’S  EYE  AND  EAR  INSTITU- 
TION, No.  137  4th  Avenue,  New  York,  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  ai.l  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear  are  CURED.  Dr.  JOHANNES  A.  JONES,  A.M., 
Chief  Physician  and  Surgeon. 


FOWLER  &.  WELLS’S 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 

30S  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

All  business  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office  done  in  the 
most  prompt  and  satisfactory  manner,  on  reasonable 
terms. 


Caution. 

THE  PATEK  WATCH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  are  known  to  he 
preparing  to  impose  upon  the  American  public  an  infe- 
rior imitation  of  this 

UNRIVALED  LADIES’  WATCH, 
Messrs.  Patek,  Phillippe  & Co., 

of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Patek 
Watch,  have  recently  requested 
Messrs.  TIFFANY  & Co.,  550  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  their  sole  Agents  in  this  city  and  State,  to  advise 
purchasers  of  this  counterfeit.  The  spurious  article  is 
cheaply  cased  in  the  original  style  of  ornamentation,  and 
bears  engraved  upon  its  cap  a forged  trade-mark,  either 
Patek  & Co.,  Patek,  Philippe  & Co.,  Charles  Patek,  or 
Alexandre  Patek.  The  genuine  is  engraved  with  the 
name  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  addition  to  Patek.  Phillippe  & 
Co.,  and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a certificate  signed 
and  numbered.  Like  all  other  counterfeits,  this  attempt- 
ed imposition  is  but  an  unworthy  copy  in  externals  alono 
of  the  admirable  work  from  which  it  would  borrow  repu- 
tation ; but  as  it  is  known  that  the  parties  to  this  fraud 
are  even  going  to  the  extent  of  forging  Mr.  I’atek's  own 
certificate  and  signature,  the  purchaser  of  a Patek  Watch 
can  only  be  sure  of  its  genuineness  by  obtaining  it  of  the 
authorized  and  sole  agents,  Tiffany  & Co. 

The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  forwarded  to  them,  with  dispatch,  any  Article 
this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Orders,  addressed  to 
WM.  s!  WYSE,  Office  Hakpkk's  Weekly. 


How  to  Live. 

SAYING  AND  WASTING;  Ok,  DOMESTIC  ECON- 
OMY ILLUSTRATED  by  the  Life  of  Two  Families  of 
Opposite  Character,  Habits,  and  Practices,  in  a pleasant 
tale  of  real  life,  full  of 

USEFUL  LESSONS  IN  HOUSEKEEPING, 
show  iso 

How  to  Live,  How  to  Have, 

How  to  Gain,  How  to  be  Happy. 

Including  the  story  of  the  needlewoman  who  supported 
herself  aud  four  children  on 

A DIME  A DAY. 

No  man,  woman,  or  child  can  read  this  book  without 
being  interested  in  its  pleasant  narrative  and  exposition 
of  human  character,  and  instructed  in  its  lessons  of  econ- 
omy in  tilings  that  pertain  to  every-day  life  in  every 
family. 

Price,  post-paid,  87  cents. 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

208  Broadway,  New  York. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

JL  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  tlie  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  101)  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  Best  Spring  Medicine. 

Sands’  Sarsaparilla. 

Delicate  women  and  young  children  may  take  it  at  all 
times  with  safety  and  benefit. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 

HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  60  > Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others. 

Cutlery  of1  every  quality  and  description. 
Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  K«t.s  mid  Singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking'  Utensils  Of  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B. — Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


WM.  HALL  & SON, 

543  Broadway,  between  Spring  and 
Prince  Streets, 

WABEROOM  FOR  THE 

Briggs  Patent  Pianoforte,  or  the  Violin  Piano.— Prince 
& Co.’s  Melodeons  of  every  style. — Guitar  Strings.— Hall 
& Son’s  celebrated  Guitar*.  — Hall  & Son’s  new  Patent 
Banjos.— Alexandre  Organs,  from  5 to  16  Registers,  price 
$101)  to  $400.  — Hall's  New  Catalogue  of  Music  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  7 cents  in  Stamp*. 

Music  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price. 

“ Trefelio”  is  the  True  Secret 
of  Beauty. 

“TREFELIO”  Cures  ail  Eruptions. 

“TREFELIO’’  Softens  the  Skin. 

“TREFELIO"  Beautifies  the  Skin. 

“TREFELIO”  Eradicates  Humors. 

“TREFELIO"  50  cents  a bottle. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  48  Broadway,  General  Agents. 

Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 


COURT  OF  DEATH. 

For  One  Dollar  and  4 postage  stamps,  the  subscriber 
will  forward  (post-paid)  one  engraving  of  this  sublime 
painting.  Size,  23  by  31  inches.  Address  G.  Q.  COL- 
TON, 37  Park  Row,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  3301. , 


Literary  Agency, 

For  the  perusal  and  disposal  of  Manuscripts;  the  giv- 
ing of  counsel  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Literature  j 
the  purchase  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries; 
the  delivery  of  Popular  Lectures  for  Lyceums,  Im-iirutes, 
Associations,  Benevolent  Societies,  the  Proprietors  of 
Public  Halls,  &c.,  &c.  Address  letters  (inclosing  post- 
age stamps  for  replies)  simply  to 

PARK  BENJAMIN,  Lecturer,  New  York  City. 

Hamden’s  Express. 

— daily — 

Forwards  Valuables  and  Merchandise  to  and  from,  and 
collects  drafts,  bills,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the 

EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Will  receive  goods,  or  orders  to  “ call,"  at 

74  Broadway. 


A ftfTITTTMT  A Forthe  INSTANT  RELIEF 
Aid  X SrlX\XXX.  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDTS 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 

164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS.— O.  S.  X.  PECK,  Counsellor  at 

Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  at- 
tends to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


YTr ANTED. — Agents  in  a business  that  pays 
V V from  $-5  to  $80  per  month,  according  to  capabil- 
ity. Full  particulars  sent  free  to  all  who  inclose  stamp 
to  pay  return  postage. 

I.  HALE,  Jr.,  & Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


‘ HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE.  ” 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  pos- 
sessing from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  nnd  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp), 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

• North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson’s  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  {in  Powder). 

The  l>est  alterative  in  the  world  for  sick  headache,  bil- 
ious affections,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  &c.  It  affords 
immediate  relief  after  eating  or  drinking  too  freely.  An 
economical  substitute  for  Saratoga  water  as  a cooling 
drink.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Manufactory  193  Spring  Street,  N.  Y. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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“HONEST  OLD  ABE,” 

First  in  the  Field! 

an  army  of  agents  wanted  to  sell 

The  Li ft  and  Public  Services 

OF 

Hon.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

WITH  A PORTRAIT  ON  STEEL. 


By  D.  IV.  Bartlett, 

Washington  Correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Post  and 
Independent. 

One  Handsome  12mo.  Gilt  Back  : Price  $1  00. 

GST  THE  BEST. 

As  there  are  many  **  Lives  of  Lincoln"  advertised, 
without  a shadow  of  authority,  the  public  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  reliable  and  authentic  edition  is 

Bartlett’s  Life  of  Lincoln. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Agents.  For  Terms  Address, 


DEKBY  & Jackson,  Publishers, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 

Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
by  the  Publishers. 


The  New  Novel. 


The  Kellys  and  O’Kelly s. 

Reprinted  from  the  London  Edition.  By  the  Author 
of  l*  Doctor  Thorne."  One  vol.  l'2mo,  Muslin.  Price 
$1  25. 

RUDD  & CARLETON,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Important  Book  for  those  who  Value 
Health. 

Now  Ready: 

The  Avoidable  Causes  of  Disease. 

By  JOHN  ELLIS,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Western  Medical  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

12mo,  390  pages,  Cloth,  Price  $1. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  Ellis  explains  in  a clear,  Bimple 
manner  tho  various  causes  of  disease,  with  tho  condi- 
tions, habits,  nnd  precautions  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  The  aim  lias  been  to  impart  practical  in- 
formation, such  as  will  be  useful  to  every  one,  and  to  em- 
body the  best  results,  in  regard  to  this  important  matter, 
which  science  has  readied.  Technicalities  have,  as  far 
as  possible,  been  avoided,  and  the  book  will  he  found  of 
genuine  and  permanent  value  in  every  family,  to  adults 
and  children.  To  parents  especially  it  is  commended,  ns 
affording  timely  information  and  counsel.  It  is  a work 
for  tho  people  on  topics  of  vital  interest.  Published  by 
MASON  BROTHERS, 

Nos.  5 and  7 Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


CHOICE  DUETS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN-. 

PLEYEL’S  Celebrated  Instructive  and  Progressive 
Duets  for  tho  Violin.  Price  50  cents.  Published 
bv  OLIVER  DITSON  <fc  CO-,  277  Washington  Street, 
Boston. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  6alo 
and  hire. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

PIANOS,  Established  in 
1828.  Formerly  Dubois 
& Stodart,  and  Dub)is, 
Bacon  & Chambers,  Bi- 
ble-House, comer  of  Sth 
Ht.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 

Improved  Over-strung-,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

A.  I!.— Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


Chickering  & Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Ovf.bstruno 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

G-  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
the  «.* m tl,e  ■operiorlty  of  their  manufacture,  during 
me  past  36  years. 

lin’e  c:.!'>LSal°,.at,Who,esalc  nnf1  Retail,  MaRon  & Ilam- 
Clmre,“P„CrlOr,Mel01,.e0na  and  Harmoniana  for  Parlors, 
les,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent 

roomYinTum  u"  24C  Washington  Street;  Warc- 

L °ms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


FRENCH’S 
CONI  CAL 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

N.B.  Price  only  $10 

Price  only  Ten 
Dollars. 


One  woman,  with  this  simple,  compact,  durable,  port- 
able, efficient,  and  economical  machine,  can  easily  and, 
perfectly  do  the  washing  of  an  ordinary  family  before 
breakfast 

This  is  the  only  machine  that  will  wash  all  kinds  of 
clothes  perfectly  without  injury.  It  has  been  tested  in 
the  laundry  of  French’s  Hotel  and  elsewhere,  with  all 
other  washing  machines  making  any  pretensions  to  nov- 
elty, nnd  has,  in  every  instance,  performed  its  work  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  by  any  other,  and  much 
more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 

It  will  wash  a single  handkerchief,  collar,  lace  sleeve, 
six  shirts,  or  all  of  these  articles  together,  without  the 
necessity  of  soaking  or  boiling. 

These  results  are  produced  by  the  constant  reaction  of 
the  suds,  and  not  by  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  Introduction  into  houses  with  sta- 
tionary tubs,  as  it  may  be  inclosed  and  connected  with 
the  waste  and -water  pipes,  and  will  make  an  important 
feature  in  houses  “with  all  the  modern  improvements.’’ 

In  Families,  Laundries,  Hotels,  Boarding-houses,  Hos- 
pitals, Asylums,  Boarding-schools,  on  Ships  and  Steam- 
ers. and  in  the  Army,  it  will  be  found  uncqualed  and 
indispensable. 

This  machine  maybe  seen  in  operation  at  the  laundry 
of  French's  Hotel,  and  at  the  depot,  No.  419  Broadway, 
corner  of  Canal  Street. 


PRICE  ONLY  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Entire  satisfaction  given  or  the  money  returned. 

N.  B.— Tho  undersigned.  Proprietors,  are  now  prepared 
to  organize  agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  machines  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  supply  orders  to  any  extent. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  tho  United  States. 

Send  for  a Circular.  P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


Cataract  Washing  Machine. 

CLOTHING,  TIME.  AND  LABOR  SAVED. 
Exhibition  and  Kales  Room,  494  Broadway. 
Wholesale  Depot.  54  Beekman  Street 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  Xew  York. 


FINKLE  & LYON 

Sewing-  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines. 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.  — A new  machinP,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 

Throat  and  Lung 

Diseases* 

Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds , Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat , Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  Ac.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETII  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 

The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 


Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  nUMOR 
from  tho  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum.  Ointment, Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 

Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pag-cs  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 


<ral  200  ^ YEAR  made  by 
ofstf’-TlV U with  A.  J F ui.t.am'b  Paten 
°ver  tinnT°«  r’  1tock  eno"«>‘  included  t 
$1°°.  Silver  Medal  awarded.  Sampler 
are‘,s  A.  J.  FULLAM,  No..*”"  • 


This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  he 
given.  Bare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
n tme  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  -GEO.  YV.  ELLIOTT,  care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York. 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“ GKEAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 


And  unfailing-  Cure  far 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
Sinn,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 
Dysentery,  and  all 


Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  lias  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottlo. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  fob  Sale  by  eveby  Dbuggist  TnEotJGnouT  tdr 
COUNTBY. 


LADIES’  UNDERGARMENTS  READY  MADE 

Exclusively,  Store,  Broadway,  1 door  above  26lh  Street. 
Full  and  reliable  assortment  on  hand. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
Fean klin  Squabe,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published: 


DANESBURY  HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  12mo, 
Muslin,  60  cents. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 
By  Anthony  Troi.lopb,  Author  of  “ Doctor  Thorne," 
“The  Bertrams,"  tic.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

A MOTHER’S  TRIALS.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
“ My  Lady."  12iuo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS.  By  J.  W.  Shea- 
han,  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times.  With  a Portrait. 
In  One  Y’olume,  500  pages,  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  A Novel.  By  Grouc* 
Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam  Bede"  and  “ Scenes  of  Cler- 
ical Life."  Library  Edition.  12uio,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  A 
Smaller  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
tho  Roman  Conquest.  By  YY'illiam  Smitu,  LL.D. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  YVood.  lOmo, 
Muslin,  60  cents. 

EURIPIDES.  Ex  Rcccnsione  Feedebici  M.  Paley, 
AccessitWcrborum  et  Nominum  Index.  Vol.  I.  lSino, 
Flexible  Binding,  40  cents.  Being  the  Third  Volume 
of  Harter's  Creek  and  Latin  Texts.  Sow  Beady: 
IiOBATlUS.—  .diSCHYLUS.—  1.URIPIDE8.  Vol.  I. 

OLIPHANTS  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  Narrative  of  the 
Karl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
Years  1857,  ’58,  ’59.  By  Laurence  Olipiiant,  Pri- 
vate Secretary  of  Lord  Elgin.  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Muslin,  $2  75 ; Half  Calf,  $8  75. 

GODWIN’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  The  History 
of  France.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789.  By  Parkr  Godwin.  Vol.  I. 
(Ancient  Gaul.)  8vo,  Muslin,  $<!  00. 

SELLING  LUCKY.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents.  Filiform  with 
Ahuott’b  Franconia  Stories.  “ Selling  Lucky ” is 
the  Fourth  Volume  of 

Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

IIandie.  The  Three  Pines. 

Rainbow's  Journey.  Selling  Lucky. 

16ino,  Muslin,  50  cents  each. 

SYLVAN  HOLT’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Holme 
Lee,  Author  of  “Kathie  Brande,"  “Against  Wind  and 
Tide,"  &c.  New  Edition.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

OLD  LEAVES : Gathered  from  Household  Words.  By 
YV.  Henby  YY'ills.  12mo,  Muslin,  $!  00. 

Til E CAXTONS : A Family  Picture.  By  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  Library  Edition.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  85.  (Forming  the  First 
I'd  mne  of  Harpsr's  Library  Edition  of  Bulwer' s 
Novels.) 

STORIES  OF  INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS 
in  Science  and  the  Useful  Arts.  A Book  for  Old  and 
Young.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  SAM.  DALE,  Tho  Mis- 
sissippi Partisan.  By  J.  F.  II.  Claiborne.  Illus- 
trated by  John  MoLknax.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LUCY  CROFTON.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Mar- 
garet  Maitland,  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,"  “The  Days 
of  My  Life,”  &c.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN : Past  and  Present.  By  Walter 
Thornbury.  YY'ith  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  00. 

MISREPRESENTATION.  A Novel.  By  Anna  H. 
Drury,  Author  of  “Friends  and  Fortune,"  “East- 
bury,’’  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

SELF-HELP.  WTith  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “The  Life  of 
George  Stephenson."  YY’ith  Complete  Index.  I2mo, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

THE  PRAIRIE  TRAVELLER.  A Hand-Book  for 
Overland  Emigrants.  YVith  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 
Itineraries  of  tho  Principal  Routes  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  By  Randolph  B.  Makoy, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army.  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
War  Department  Small  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 
White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Greenbrier  County,  Virginia. 


EF"  THIS  LONG-ESTABLISHED  YVATERING 
PLACE  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors  on  tho 
15th  May. 

Many  new  and  important  arrangements  have  been 
made  since  the  last,  season  in  this  largo  establishment, 
and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  guests  com- 
fortable. JEREMIAH  MORTON,  President. 

J.  Humphreys,  General  Superintendent. 

jg^Corrcspondents  will  please  address  J.  Humphreys, 
Superintendent,  YYhite  Sulphur  Springs,  Greenbrier  Co., 
Virginia. 


TBENTON  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  tho  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B. — Three  trains  a day. 


Sea  Bathing. 

Mansion  House,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

This  Hotel  has  been  renovated  and  enlarged,  and  will 
accommodate  600  guests.  All  modern  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  Conveyance  to  the  Branch,  via 
R.  & D.  B.  Railroad,  or  by  StcamboatB  foot  of  Robinson 
Street.  Open  on  the  18th  inst.  for  reception  of  guests. 

Address  S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 


]\/riCROSCOPES  magnifying  500  times. 

IV J.  Four  of  different  powers.  Mailed  for  $1  00. 

O.  B.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


BEAD  SHOT 
for 

BEE  BUGS. 


mentors  of  our  nightly  rest. 


The  neatest  and  most  reliable  ex- 
terminator in  use.  Faithfully  ap- 
plied, it  remains  one  year  a trap 
ready  set  for  these  noxious  tor- 


THE 

LIGHTNING 
FLY  KILLER. 

tides  for  sale  by  the 


I Destroys  flies  instantly.  Every 
sheet  will  kill  a quart  Commence 
early,  and  the  house  may  be  kept 
| clear  of  flies  all  summer.  Both  ar- 
Druggists  everywhere,  and  by 


McKesson  & robbins, 

91  Fulton  Street. 


Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King! 

Wonderful  Success. 

Read  the  astonishing  cures  of  well-known  citizens  of 
Buffalo. 

J3P  IT  CURED  Mr.  S.  Ilcmenway,  Proprietor  of  Ni- 
agara Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumat- 
ism in  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  neck. 

JAMES  VANVALKENBURG,  a well-known  po- 
liceman of  this  city,  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Nou- 
ralgia  in  its  worst  form. 

|3P  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING.  — Mrs.  II.  W.  Putnam,  66  Pearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks. 

Price  $1,  or  6 for  $5. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  A 
CO.,  New  York. 


Every  Number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  contains 
from  20  to  50  pages — and  from  one  third  to  one  half- 
more  reading  than  any  other  in  the  country. 


Commencement  of  the  Twenty-first 
Volume. 


HARP  E.R’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis , for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
soriiieus. 

IlARrEu's  YVkkki.y  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “IIarphr’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


IIabper  & Brothees  will  send  either  of  the  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  the 
United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  YVELL,  sent  by  mail,  no  pav  expected 
until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address'  Dr.  S.  S. 
F1TCII,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
Lung.  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism. and  Male 
and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving 
Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings.  Price 
fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  tho 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  ami  what 
causes  d isea.se.  13 1 pages.  6 engravings.  Price  86  een  ts. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  YY'eeks $• 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 .>0 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 *Jt» 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Y ear 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Y ear  . . .40  00 

An  Extra  Coiry  will  be  allowed  .for  every  Club  o/Twelvb 

();-  T WENT V-KIVR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

narper'8  Magazine  and  Ilaiper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year.  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.— For  the  outside  page.  Sen- 
entry-five  Cent*  per  Line ; for  the  inside  pages.  Fifty  Cents 

^A  ^Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

O rigi  na  K"  York- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


WITH 


Standard  Literature! 


WIT! 

HUMOR! 

POETRY ! 

BIOGRAPHY! 

FACT! 

TRAVEL! 

HISTORY! 

ADVENTURE! 

PROSE ! 

FICTION ! 

DEVOTION ! 

AMUSEMENT 1 

With  BOOKS  of  every  standard  author,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  Literature,  at  Publishers’  lowest  prices, 
you  can  obtain 


ELEGANT  PRESENTS 


FROM 


DUANE  RULISON’S 


Quaker  City  Publishing  House 

PHILADELPHIA, 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 
CONDUCTING  THE  GIFT  BOOK  BUSINESS. 
The  Gift  Department  has  been  conducted  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  in  this  department  this  house  possesses 
advantages  superior  to  all  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  containing 
A NEW  AND  ENLARGED  LIST 


SPLENDID  GIFTS 


DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LATE  PRIZE  FIGHT. 

Tom,  who  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  Prize  Ring , actually  insists  on  initiating  his  Cousin  Amy  into  its  Mysteries. 

20th  Round.  Both  up  smiling;  some  smacking  exchanges,  when  Tom  gets  home  heavily  on  the  Kissing-trap ! ! ! Tom  declared  he  could  have  held 
out  for  another  hour!”—  Vide  Report  of  the  Affair. 


Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  MOTHERS!] 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  FATHERS  1 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  SISTERS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  BROTHERS ! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  SWEETHEARTS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  LOVERS! 
Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  WIVES! 

Valuable  and  appropriate  GIFTS  for  HUSBANDS ! 


A new  edition  of  the  “ Quaker  City  Publishing  House 
Catalogue’’  has  just  been  issued,  comprising 
THE  NEW  BOOKS, 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 
IN  ALL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 


SUPPORTER 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Not  an  exceptionable  volume  can  be  found  in  the  en- 
tire Catalogue.  It  is  richly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
scholar  and  general  reader ; and  is 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Remember  that  all  Books  at  DUANE  RULISON’S 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House,  are  sold  as  low  as  at  any 
other  establishment,  and  a handsome  present,  worth 
from  50  cents  to  $100,  accompanies  each  Book  sold. 


HERNIA  AND  UTERINE  DISEASES  CURED. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particulars  sent 
free  to  any  one  by  addressing  BARNES  & PARK,  Gen- 
eral Agents,  Nos.  13  and  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


T VALUABLE  to  all  who  USE  the  PEN  or 
V PENCIL.  — SHAVER’S  PATENT  ERASER 
AND  BURNISHER,  PENCIL  SHARPENER,  &c.,  all 
neatly  combined  in  one  small  tasteful  form. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  G.  SHAVER, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


ALBUMS  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  with  splendid  en- 
gravings. 

PRESENTATION  BOOKS,  in  every  beautiful  style 
of  binding. 

PRAYER  BOOKS,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

HYMN  BOOKS  of  all  denominations. 

POEMS  of  all  the  authors. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS  in  almost  endless  variety. 

BIBLES  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

All  sold  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  a beautiful  Gift  pre- 
sented with  each  Book. 


Metropolitan  Gift  Book  Store. 

The  Subscribers  having  purchased  the  above  estab- 
lishment from  Mr.  John  S.  Andrews,  now  offer  to  the 
public  a large  and  well-selected  stock  of  books.  Also,  a 
valuable  collection  of  Gifts  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  $100. 
Catalogues  sent  to  any  address. 

WM.  A.  WILLIAMS  & CO., 

37  Park  Row  and  145  Nassau  Street. 


Scene,  A Fashionable  Restaurant. Old  Party  (very  naturally  excited).  “Why,  confound  you 

You  are  Wiping  my  Plate  with  your  Handkerchief!” 

Waiter  (blandly).  “ It’s  of  no  consequence,  Sir,  it’s  only  a Dirty  One!” 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVEBYWHEBE. 


E KM  EMBER  THAT 

DUANE  RULISON 

Guarantees  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  bis 
patrons. 

BEAR  IN  MIND, 

That  you  can  order  any  Books  which  are  in  print  and 
they  will  be  furnished  at  the  Publishers’  prices,  and 
promptly  sent  to  any  destination,  each  book  accompa- 
nied by  a Gift  worth  from  50  cents  to  $100. 

MONEY  MAY  BE  SENT  AT  MY  RISK,  BY 
LETTER, 

Provided  it  is  inclosed  in  presence  of  a reliable  person, 
and  properly  registered.  But  the  best  and  safest  mode 
to  remit  is  by  draft  on  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  made 
payable  to  my  order. 

|UiP  Those  who  will  act  as 

AGENTS, 

Will  please  send  for  a Catalogue  which  contains  induce- 
ments not  to  he  excelled  by  any  other  establishment, 
with  full  directions  and  particulars. 

Address  all  orders  to 

DUANE  RULISON, 
Proprietor  of  the  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 

No.  33  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET , 
Philadelphia,  P* 


Economy  of  sewing  machines.— 

The  WIIEELER  & WILSON  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE COMPANY  has  prepared  tables  showing  by  act- 
ual experiment  of  four  different  workers,  the  time  re- 
quired to  stitch  each  part  of  a garment  by  hand,  and 
with  their  Sewing  Machines.  The  superiority  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Machine,  and  the  healthfulness  of  the 
employment,  are  advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saving 
of  time.  Subjoined  is  a summary  of  several  of  the  tables: 

f — BY  MACHINE — ^ HAS!)-, 

Hours.  Min.  Hours.  Min. 

Gentlemen’s  Shirts 1 16  14  26 

Frock  Coats 2 33  16  35 

Satin  Vests 1 14  7 19 

Linen  Vests 0 48  5 14 

Cloth  Pants 0 61  6 10 

Summer  Pants. . : 0 33  2 69 

Silk  Dress 1 13  10  22 

Merino  Dress 1 4 8 27 

Calico  DreBS 0 57  6 37 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important  to  every  man  who  keeps 


THORLEY’S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,  . 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  In  the  retail  stores  at  $2,60  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80’yards  of  New- York  Mills  muslin  at  141£c.  per  yd..  $4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard , 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 60 

Profit 2 65 


This  artificially  prepared  Food  for  animals  was  invent- 
ed and  introduced  to  the  British  people,  by  the  Proprie- 
tor, about  three  years  since,  and  it  has  now  become  es- 
tablished as  a legitimate  article  of  commerce,  its  useful 
character  and  beneficial  effects  being  generally  recognised 
and  admitted.  The  sale  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing,  not  only  among  agriculturists  and  breeders 
of  stock,  but  with  the  public  in  general ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  its  merits  are  better  understood,  it 
will  become  an  article  of  universal  consumption  by  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  domestic  animals. 

For  Horses  it  is  Indispensable  in  Promoting  and  Sus- 
taining all  the  Animal  Functions  in  Health  and  Vigor. 
For  Milch  Cows  it  is  Invaluable,  increasing  the  Quantity 
and  improving  the  Quality  of  Milk.  For  Beasts  nothing 
can  compare  with  it  for  Feeding  quickly.  For  Sheep 
and  Hogs,  the  effects  produced  in  one  month  will  exceed 
all  expectation. 

In  feeding  Domestic  Animals,  the  addition  of  this  food 
may  be  attended  with  a subtraction  of  other  food,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  thereby  rendering  its  application  one 
of  economy;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  materially  as- 
sists the  digestive  powers  of  every  animal  in  extracting 
a larger  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  ordinary  food, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  consequent  upon  the  im- 
paired or  defective  action  of  those  organs. 

Sold  in  casks  containing  448  feeds,  price  $14,  and  half 
caBks,  containing  224  feeds,  price  $7. 

Orders  accompanied  by  remittance  promptly  executed. 

Agents  wanted  for  unrepresented  cities. 

Consignees  Depot  21  Broadway. 

New  York. 

A pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense, on  application  being.  fiwtjc  for  the  name. 


Moreen  Skirt 0 35  7 38 

Muslin  Skirt 0 30  6 1 

Drawers 0 28  8 1 

Night  Dress 1 1 10  2 

Silk  Apron 0 15  4 16 

Plain  Apron 0 9 1 26 

Seams  of  considerable  length  are  ordinarily  sewed  at 
the  rate  of  a yard  a minute. 

The  Lock  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  is  the  only 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled,  and  that  presents  the 
same  appearance  on  each  side  of  the  seam.  It  is  made 
with  threads,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  fabric,  and  in- 
terlocked in  the  center  of  it 

Office,  No.  505  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  a Circular. 


Oliphant’s  Japan  and  China. 

XiOrd  Elgin’s 

Mission 

r O JAPAN 

AND  CHINA. 

trrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  ami 
Japan,  In  the  Years  1857,  ’68,  ’59.  By  Labeknoe  OU- 
rii ant,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  luus 
trations.  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  75;  Half  Calf,  $3  i5. 
Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

r^*  Sent  by  mall,  postage  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 

wii pal  from 


Total $18  09 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

"W" .A.IO,ID3  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Sprains, Bruises,  &c., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop- 
erty excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact 
Morgan  & Allen,  Gen’l  Agents,  46  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 
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the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


rding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S6 


vehicles  had  no  chance  of  reaching  their  ties- 
] tination  save  hy  adhering  to  the  curbstone. 

That  November  morning  the  newspapers 
I bore  witness  to  the  dangers  of  (lie  previous  day 
in  many  a lengthy  catalogue  of  accidents.  As 
morning  broke  the  fog  seemed  likely  to  rule 
another  day,  but  as  the  sun  gained  strength  he 
brought  with  him  a fresh  breeze,  and  the  fog 
lifting,  like  a vast  curtain,  once  more  disclosed 
to  the  persecuted  Londoners  the  features  of 
their  lost  city. 

Light  was  pretty  well  established,  when  a 
party  of  river-men  were  seen  carrying  the  body 
of  a drowned  man  up  the  steps  of  London 
Bridge.  On  coming  to  the  top  with  their 
ghastly  burden,  a gentleman  in  a dark  beard 
and  mustaches,  who  had  been  watching  their 
movements  over  the  parapet,  came  up,  at.d 
looking  steadily  at  the  dead  man’s  face,  ex- 
|l  claimed, 

|j  “Good  God!  it’s  poor  Macfarlane!” 

H 1 ho  men  stopped ; a crowd  was  present  in  an 

I instant,  as  if  bv  magic;  and  in  scarcely  less 
| time  the  tall  and  unperturbed  hat  of  a police- 
| man  was  to  be  observed,  calm  and  stationary 
| above  the  swaying  multitude. 

| “Do  you  identify  this  bodv,  Sir ?” 

| “ I do.” 

E “Your  name  and  address,  if  you  please, 

1 Sir?" 

||  “ I will  go  with  you  to  the  station,  if  you 

1 please.” 

| “The  body  will  go  to  the  dead-house,  Sir; 
M perhaps  you  would  have  no  objection  to  go 
ijj  there  with  nic,  first,  and  witness  my  removal 
i|  of  the  valuables  on  the  person  of  the  deceased.” 
j The  gentleman  accordingly  accompanied 

the  party,  6aw  the  contents  of  the  pocket  re- 
moved, and  the  body  examined  casually. 
There  were  no  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  and 
there  was  little  doubt  that  it  represented  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  fog,  an  opinion  pretty  freely  ex- 
pressed by  the  bv-standers. 

The  pockets  produced  little  or  nothing  lc  dir.g 


inSURRSilTIOH  IN  SICILY. 


Oca  readers  are  referred  to  last  week’s 
Number  for  a very  accurate  and  valuable 
Map  of  Tn»  Kingdom  of  tiib  Two  Sici- 
lies, for  fine  views  of  Messina  and  Naples, 
a splendid  Portrait  of  Garibaldi,  etc. 


LOST  IN  THE  FOG. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I.  | 

In  one  of  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
185-,  application  was  made  to  a great  London 
Insurance  Company  to  insure  the  life  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Macfarlane,  of  Raw  Material  Street, 
Manchester,  for  a very  heavy  sum.  Mr.  Mac-  R 
farlane  was  not  a young  man,  being  described 
by  himself  as  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  the 
sum  was  of  such  an  unusual  amount  that  the 
Company  thought  it  necessary  to  use  more  | 
than  ordinary  caution;  they  therefore  stipu-  | 
lated  upon  seeing  the  gentleman  personally,  | 
and  having  him  examined  by  two  of  their  n 

own  medical  men  in  their  own  office  in  Lon-  | 

don,  in  addition  to  the  usual  preliminary  in-  Ij 
vestigation.  Mr,  Macfarlane  accordingly  ap-  || 
peared  one  morning,  looking  a most  robust  | 
and  healthy  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a | 
fine,  broad,  ruddy,  close-shaven  face,  and  iron-  | 
gray  hair ; the  examination  was  pronounced  | 
satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Macfarlane  I 
was  a more  than  usually  healthy  person,  and  | 
the  policy  was  granted  without  delay. 

One  morning  in  November,  of  the  same  year, 
London  was  shrouded  in  one  of  its  densest  fogs. 

That  combination  of  smoke  and  vapor  to  be  met 
with  in  its  full  perfection  in  no  other  part  of  the 
globe  pervaded  street  and  river.  Fog  had  reigned 
supreme  over  the  metropolis  the  whole  of  the  pre- 


GOOD  GOD!  IT’S  POOR  MACFARLANE 


unexplored  expanse,  %11  landmarks  were  swept 
away,  the  lamps  were  scarce  visible  one  from  an- 
other; experienced  Londoners  found  themselves 
turning  the  wrong  corners,  and  the  cabs  and  other 


vious  day,  and  had  become  so  thick  at  night  that 
foot-passengers  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  their 
wav  along  the  streets  ; the  crossing  of  a wide  street 
or  squar.  looked  like  diving  into  some  dark  and 


THE  HAMBURG  SWANS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PARK.— [See  next  Page.] 
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to  identification ; a watch,  with  a chain  attached 
to  it,  a locket  containing  hair,  and  ornamented  with 
a blue  cross,  a purse  with  money  all  in  sovereigns, 
a pocket-handkerchief  marked  in  cipher,  and  a 
bunch  of  keys  told  little. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  the  station-house ; 
the  sergeant  on  duty  heard  the  facts,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  put  certain  questions,  took 
down  the  gentleman’s  name  and  address — “ Mr. 
Woodley,  of  Liverpool,  now  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Hotel”— and  informed  him  that  he  would  be  re- 
quired at  the  inquest. 

“ I shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  attend  ; but,  in 
the  mean  time,  I must  communicate  this  intelli- 
gence to  my  poor  friend’s  wife  ; they  came  to  town 
only  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“ Her  attendance  will  be  necessary,  Sir.” 

“Very  well ; but  first  I must  see  how  she  bears 
this  cruel  shock.” 

At  the  inquest,  after  the  evidence  of  the  finding 
of  the  body,  Mr.  Woodley  stepped  forward  and  de- 
posed that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
ceased, Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Manchester,  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  come  to  London  on  a visit  only  a few 
days  previously ; that  he  had  seen  the  wife — who 
was  so  dreadfully  affected  by  the  shock  her  nerv- 
ous sj'stem  had  sustained  by  this  sad  event  that 
she  was  dangerously  ill,  and  totally  incapable  of 
giving  evidence,  of  which  fact  he  handed  in  a doc- 
tor’s certificate ; he  held  in  his  hand,  he  said,  the 
marriage  certificate  of  the  deceased,  which  he  would 
produce  if  the  jury  desired  to  see  it;  that  he  had 
managed  to  procure  from  the  distressed  lady  a list 
of  the  articles  on  Maefiirlane’s  person  when  he  left 
home  yesterday  on  business,  since  which  time  he 
had  not  been  heard  of  until  witness  brought  the 
sad  intelligence  of  his  untimely  fate. 

The  divisional  surgeon  deposed  that  there  were 
no  marks  of  violence  upon  the  body. 

The  coroner,  in  summing  up,  merely  observed 
to  the  jury  that  it  was  evident  this  unfortunate  per- 
son had  been  drowned  in  the  Thames ; there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  met  his  death  by 
any'  foul  play-,  nor  was  the^upposition  of  suicide 
warranted ; the  unfortunate  man  had,  it  appeared, 
gone  out  yesterday  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
usual  health,  strength,  and  intellect;  they  were 
all  aware  that  in  the  dense  and  dangerous  fog  that 
has  prevailed,  accidents  were  extremely  likely’  to 
happen,  especially  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
Loudon ; it  must  therefore  be  presumed  that  de- 
ceased had,  by  some  means  unknown  to  them,  fall- 
en into  the  river ; the  body’  had  been  satisfactorily 
identified  by  a most  respectable  witness,  who  had, 
moreover,  brought  from  the  widow  a list  of  articles, 
which  tallied  exactly’  with  those  found  on  the  body ; 
they  had  heard  of  the  sad  condition  of  that  unhap- 
py lady’,  and  there  appeared  to  him  no  necessity 
for  adjourning  the  inquest  for  her  presence,  nothing 
therefore  remained  for  them  but  to  give  their  ver- 
dict according  to  the  facts. 

“Found  drowned”  was  accordingly  recorded. 

The  coroner  observed  that  the  body  ought  to  be 
buried  immediately,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  up 
to  Woodley.  He  then  made  out  and  forwarded  to 
the  registrar  the  necessary’  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  and  the  finding  of  the  jury. 

In  due  time  the  insurance  company  received  ap- 
plication, on  the  part  of  Helen  Macfarlane,  for  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  insured ; a regular  assignment  of 
the  policy  from  her  late  husband  was  produced,  and 
«her  claim  was  further  supported  by’  a copy  of  the 
entry’  of  the  registrar-general.  The  company  felt 
some  little  hesitation  at  first,  and  postponed  pay- 
ment for  further  information.  They  desired  to  see 
Woodley,  but  on  its  being  shown  that  that  gentle- 
man had  quitted  England,  after  due  investigation 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  dispute  the  evidence, 
and  paid  the  money. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  that  wilderness  which  lies  west  of  Brompton, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of  there  existed  a Liliputian 
cottage,  wherein  dwelt  George  Richardson,  lately 
managing  and  confidential  clerk,  now  junior  part- 
ner in  a merchant’s  house  in  the  city’.  One  even- 
ing in  November,  185-,  home  came  George  by’  the 
buss,  and  startled  his  little  wife  by  announcing 
that  he  must  start  on  a secret  mission  to  Leghorn 
the  next  day ; events  of  importance  connected  with 
the  business  had  occurred  there  requiring  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  partners,  and  the  lot  had  fallen 
on  him  as  the  junior  in  respect  of  age  as  well  as  of 
position  in  the  firm.  A steamer  was  to  leave  the 
river  the  next  evening. 

“ Therefore,”  said  George,  “get  my  things  ready, 
and  I will  take  them  with  me  to  the  office  to-mor- 
row  morning,  for  I shall  not  have  time  to  return 
here.” 

“ Shall  I not  see  you  again  after  you  leave  home 
to-morrow  morning?”  asked  Bessie  Richardson, 
anxiously. 

“No,  darling!  you  must  wish  me  good-by 
then.” 

Bessie’s  face  put  on  a disappointed  look. 

“Why’,  you  silly  girl,  the  parting  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  why’  not  in  the  morning  as 
well  as  the  evening?”  said  he,  smoothing  her  hair 
caressingly. 

Bessie  did  not  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning. 
To  a woman  a good-by  is  no  good-by  at  all  unless 
it  occurs  at  the  very’  last  moment. 

However,  it  could  not  be  helped,  it  seemed ; so 
the  little  woman  bustled  about  and  got  his  things 
to  rights,  and  stood  in  the  little  dining-room  until 
the  tears  welling  up  into  her  eyes.  The  next 
morning,  when  the  cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  there 
was  a thick  fog,  and  Bessie  felt  alarmed,  as  women 
do  at  a parting,  with  a vague,  undefined  dread  of 
some  calamity’. 

“ Hour  soon  shall  I hear  from  yfou,  George?” 

“ In  a month,  I hope ; but  it  may  be  six  weeks, 
or  even  more,  so  don’t  bo  uneasy’.  I will  write, 
you  may  be  sure,  the  first  opportunity’,  and  I may 
be  back  myself  before  my  letter.” 

“ I wish  you  were  not  going  in  this  fog.” 

“Foolish  girl!”  kissing  her.  “The  steamer 
won’t  start  in  a fog ; don’t  alarm  yourself  about 
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that.  Besides,  it’s  only  the  morning  frost ; when 
the  sun  gets  up  it  will  be  bright  and  clear.” 

She  bore  the  parting  better  than  could  have 
been  expected ; for,  truth  to  tell,  she  did  not  mean 
that  to  be  the  final  one.  In  her  secret  little  heart 
she  had  determined  to  make  an  expedition  to  the 
City,  and  have  the  real  good-by’  at  the  proper 
time,  and  she  was  looking  forward  joyfully  to  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  it  would  be  to  George.  So 
she  put  up  a cheerful  face  to  his,  and  returned  his 
last  nod  from  the  cab  with  a smile. 

But  when,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  fog,  instead 
of  clearing,  increased  in  density,  and  she  perceived 
that  her  journey  to  the  City’was  impracticable, 
then  the  reality’  of  the  parting  first  came  full  upon 
her.  It  was  their  first  separation,  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  thing,  and  the  distance,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  post,  and  finally  the  breaking  up  of 
her  little  plan  for  a final  and  overwhelming  good- 
by  overcame  her,  and  she  retired  to  her  room,  and 
was  no  more  seen  for  several  hours. 

By  afternoon  the  fog  w’as  so  thick  in  the  City’ 
and  on  the  river  that  Richardson  felt  certain  the 
steamer  would  not  start.  “However,”  thought 
he,  “ I will  have  my  trunk  taken  down,  see  the 
captain,  and  sleep  on  board,  if  necessary,  to  be 
ready’  directly  he  is  able  to  get  under  way.” 

George  had  literally  to  feel  his  way’  through  the 
narrow  lanes  to  the  river;  by-and-by  he  found 
the  wharf  gates,  but  all  beyond  was  a blank,  save 
where  some  red  spots  of  lights,  looking  strangely 
high  and  distant,  told  him  of  lamps  enveloped  in 
the  misty’  cloud.  Confident,  how’ever,  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  place,  but  in  reality  deceived  in  all  its 
bearings,  on  he  went,  till,  in  a moment,  his  foot 
trod  only’  on  the  empty’  air,  and  he  fell  headlong — 
a splash — and  the  black  river  closed  over  him — one 
struggle  to  the  surface — a desperate  attempt  to 
strike  out  in  his  thick  great-coat  and  water-logged 
boots,  and  George  Richardson  was  swept  away  by’ 
the  remorseless  tide  only’  to  be  yielded  up  a corpse. 

A month  passed  away.  Bessie  was  daily  ex- 
pecting the  promised  letter;  but  the  postman 
passed  the  door,  or  only’  knocked  to  bring  any’  oth- 
er but  the  looked-for  envelope.  George  would 
surely  be  at  home  himself,  and  allay  her  anxiety 
by’  his  presence  in  a day  or  two.  Did  he  not  say 
he  might  return  before  a letter  could  reach  her  ? 

Six  weeks,  and  no  letter.  Bessie  became  really 
anxious ; away  she  went  to  the  senior  partner : he 
was  somewhat  uneasy  himself;  but,  so  far  from 
adding  to  her  anxiety’,  he  assured  her  there  was 
yet  no  cause  for  alarm.  They  had  expected  to 
hear  before  from  Richardson  certainly’,  but  it  was 
quite  possible  his  voyage  might  have  been  longer 
than  they’  calculated.  His  letter  might  have  mis- 
carried, or  he  might  be  at  home  himself  any  day ; 
in  short,  the  good  old  man  almost  reassured  the 
poor  little  w’ife,  and  she  went  home  more  tranquil 
in  her  mind  than  she  had  been  for  many’  a day. 

Tw’O  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  it  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  that  there  was  grave  cause  for 
apprehension ; but  forasmuch  a3  poor  Bessie  on 
every’  trifling  occasion — to  wit,  when  George  trav- 
eled by  railway — pictured  to  her  mind  the  most 
aw’ful  accidents,  or  if  he  was  half  an  hour  late  for 
dinner,  felt  a calm  certainty  that  something  had 
happened,  so  did  she  now  resolve  that  nothing 
could  be  wrong,  in  proportion  as  real  reasons  for 
alarm  increased,  insomuch  that  as  they  became  al- 
most certainties  to  the  reflecting  masculine  mind, 
so  did  they  diminish  to  this  unreasoning  little  wo- 
man. In  fact,  she  dared  not  admit  the  idea  into 
her  mind ; she  resolutely  excluded  it,  steadfastly 
clinging  to  that  lightest  bubble  of  hope  in  her  sea 
of  doubt,  and  resolved  that  darling  George  would 
be  restored  to  her  arms  in  good  time.  It  could  not 
be  in  Nature  or  in  Providence  that  one  she  loved  so 
well  should  never  look  upon  her  face  again.  So 
her  heart  reasoned. 

At  length,  however,  arrived  the  steamer  itself 
without  Richardson.  It  was  then  ascertained  that 
no  one  answering  his  description  had  sailed  in  her. 
His  trunk,  purposely  left  undirected  in  order  to 
maintain  the  secrecy  of  his  journey’,  w’as  found  on 
board.  The  members  of  the  firm  were  now  fully 
convinced  that  some  fatal  accident  had  happened 
to  him.  They’  sent  for  Bessie’s  brother,  and  begged 
him  to  break  the  matter  to  his  sister,  promising  on 
their  part  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  that  hung  upon  her  husband’s  disap- 
pearance. 

We  purposely  pass  over  the  horror,  the  incredu- 
lity, and  the  despair  that  followed  one  another  in 
poor  Bessie’s  mind  when  the  facts  broke  with  full 
force  upon  her.  The  feelings  of  the  bereaved  wife 
must  be  sacred. 

Meanwhile  the  partners  set  every  engine  at  work 
to  discover  the  truth.  Detective  officers  came  to 
and  fro,  examined  and  cross-examined  with  cease- 
less activity,  following  up  the  scent  like  hounds. 
The  facts  by  degrees  unfolded  themselves,  and  it 
became  evident  that  Richardson  must  have  been 
drowned  that  night  of  the  fog  on  his  way  to  the 
ship. 

But  what  became  of  the  body  ? More  restless- 
ness of  detectives,  and  further  circumstances  were 
relieved  of  their  vail  of  mystery’.  A drowned  man 
had  certainly’  been  found  the  very  morning  after 
his  disappearance.  The  body’  was  traced  to  the 
inquest,  the  records  of  that  inquiry  looked  up,  and 
all  doubt  removed  that  the  remains  there  repre- 
sented as  those  of  Macfarlane  were  in  reality  none 
other  than  those  of  poor  Richardson.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  direct  identification  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  but  a record  of  the  articles  found  on 
the  body’  (which  had  been  given  up  to  Woodley) 
had  been  preserved  at  the  police-office,  and  were 
identified  by’  the  wretched  wife  as  the  contents  of 
her  husband’s  pockets  on  the  fatal  day’.  But  who 
and  where  was  Woodley?  What  interest  could 
he  have  in  falsely  swearing  to  the  body  ? Was  it 
a conspiracy  or  a mistake  ? More  tracing  of  evi- 
dence ; and  now  was  found  a memorandum  in  the 
registry  that  the  insurance  company  bad  asked  for 
information  concerning  the  deceased,  and  received 
a copy  of  the  entry.  This  was  a fresh  clew ; a 
light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  which  had  hith- 
erto surrounded  the  inquiry.  The  insurance  com- 
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pany  was  communicated  with,  and,  alter  having 
investigated  the  facts,  came  to  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion that  their  client  Macfarlane  had  undoubt- 
edly given  evidence  of  his  own  decease,  and  was, 
in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Mac— who  had  completely 
recovered  from  her  indisposition— enjoying  a good 
slice  of  the  company’s  capital  in  some  foreign 
country. 


THE  SWANS  IN  THE  CENTRAL 
PARK. 

On  May  26th  arrived  in  this  city,  by  the  steam- 
er Bavaria,  twelve  beautiful  swans,  presented  by 
the  city’  of  Hamburg  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  adornment  of  tho  water  in  the  Central 
Park.  A more  appropriate  gift  could  not  have 
been  thought  of  than  a flock  of  these  beautiful 
birds,  the  handsomest  and  most  dignified  of  all  the 
water  birds,  and  the  most  admired  of  all  living 
adornments  for  artificial  water.  On  another  page 
will  be  found  a fine  engraving  of  these  recentlv- 
arrived  strangers  from  a sketch  by  Carpendale,  an 
artist  of  superior  merit  in  animal  drawing. 

By’  an  unfortunate  accident  seven  of  the  twelve 
swans  died  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  5th.  1 1 
is  supposed  that  they  had  swallowed  some  poison 
which  had  been  scattered  about  the  rocks  in  the 
lake  to  kill  the  rats  which  infest  the  place.  The 
matter  is  now  undergoing  investigation. 

These  sw-ans  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  remaining  ones  will  sur- 
vive. In  any  event,  the  interest  their  arrival  has 
created  is  such  that  the  public  will  consider  our 
Park  lake  incomplete  without  these  graceful  ten- 
ants. 

“The  swan  is  described  by  naturalists  as  “a  large 
handsome  water-fowl  of  the  order  Anseres,  family 
Anatidw,  and  sub-family  Cggnina ?,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  great  length  of  its  nei!;,  its  grace- 
ful movement  on  the  water,  and  its  close,  thick, 
soft  plumage,  and  in  nearly  all  the  species  by  its 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  plumage,  except  when 
y’oung.”  Australia  lias,  however,  furnished  us 
with  a specimen  of  the  “Black  Swan.” 

In  England  the  swan  has  long  been  a royal  bird ; 
and  in  former  times  no  one  was  allowed  to  keep  a 
“game  of  swans”  “unjess  he  possessed  a freehold 
of  the  clear  yearly’  value  of  five  marks.”  When 
the  privilege  was  granted  the  holder  obtained  also 
a “swan  mark,”  which  was  a private  mark  cut 
upon  the  bills  of  the  young  birds  to  designate  their 
ownership.  Even  the  Thames  had  its  swans  in 
those  days,  before  factories  blackened  its  waters, 
and  made  it  death  to  fish  and  fowl.  “ What  a 
great  trust  it  is,”  says  Howell,  an  old  author, 
“ for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  have  the  conservation  of 
the  noble  River  Thames ! How  stately  he  is  at- 
tended when  he  goes  to  take  a view  of  the  river, 
or  a swan-hopping  !" 

It  is  as  well  to  know  that  we  must  not  say  a 
flock,  but  a “ game”  of  swans.  The  male  is  called 
a “Cob,”  and  the  female  a “Pen.”  The  swan’s 
nest  is  a great  mass  of  rushes,  reeds,  flags,  etc.. 
pitched  on  the  ground,  near  the  water’s  edge.  The 
“ Pen”  lays  six  or  seven  eggs  before  she  sits.  In 
six  weeks  the  young  birds  are  hatched  out ; and 
during  this  time  the  male  swan  assiduously’  attends 
his  mate,  and,  dignified  as  he  is,  sometimes  conde- 
scends even  to  take  the  mother’s  place  in  the  nest. 

They’  eat  the  tender  parts  of  aquatic  plants  and 
roots,  water-insects,  and  occasionally  small  fishes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  relates  an  incident  showing 
that  tho  swan  has  sometimes  something  of  that 
mysterious  foreknowledge  of  the  seasons  which 
hunters  and  naturalists  ascribe  to  squirrels,  wolves, 
and,  in  fact,  most  wild  animals.  A female  swan  was 
observed  by’  her  owner  to  be  very  busy  collecting 
weeds,  grasses,  etc.,  to  raise  her  nest  to  an  unusual 
height,  and  a laborer  was  sent  to  her  neighbor- 
hood with  half  a load  of  such  stuff,  with  which  she 
most  industriously-  raised  her  nest  at  least  2£  feet 
above  its  usual  level.  That  very  night  there  came 
a tremendous  fall  of  rain  which  flooded  all  the 
neighborhood  and  did  great  harm.  Men  had 
made  no  preparation ; but  the  bird  had.  God  had 
given  her  an  instinctive  foresight.  Her  eggs  were 
safe  and  dry— but  only  just  above  the  water. 

Queen  Victoria  has  a fine  swannery’  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  is  said  to  take  great  delight  in  the  no- 
ble birds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  luck  will  attend 
the  five  survivors  of  our  city’s  recently’  acquired 
“ game,”  and  that  they  will  multiply  and  increase 
abundantly. 
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POLITICAL  GAG. 

THE  Democratic  nomination  will  be  made 
’at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  instant,  and  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  I860  will  then  be  fair- 
ly opened.  Two  of  tho  parties  have  already 
engaged  in  the  contest,  and  the  third  will  not 
be  far  behind.  It  is  our  province  to  survey  the 
field  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  we  venture  to 
offer  a bit  of  advice  to  the  combatants  which,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  they  will  probably  entire- 
ly forget,  but  which  is  nevertheless  well  w’orthy 
attention. 

When  the  young  lawyer  began  bis  argument 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  Judge  inter- 
rupted him  to  say,  “ Sir,  the  Court  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  something.”  Bear  in  mind, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  that  the  people — the  tri- 
bunal to  which  you  all  appeal — may  be  supposed 
to  know  something  of  their  owrn  affairs.  The 
great  questions  are  grave  and  momentous, 
doubtless,  but  they  nre  so  mainly  because  the 
people  understand  them  as  well  as  the  orators. 
They  will  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  any 
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slight  shock  will  shiver  the  Union,  because  they 
know  that  it  is  always  better  to  bear  the  ills  wo 
have  than  to  fly  to  those  we  know  nothing  about. 
It  is  only  when  ills  are  perceived  to  be  beyond 
redress  that  there  is  any  hope  of  the  success 
of  an  appeal  to  violence.  And  so  long  as  the 
dominant  race  in  any  country  arc  generally 
prosperous — so  long  as  their  own  interests  and 
rights  are  not  felt  by  them  to  be  invaded — so 
long  they  will  maintain  the  statu  quo.  The  se- 
cret of  the  enthusiastic  success  < f Garibaldi  in 
Sicily  is  the  conviction  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  that  he  comes  to  deliver  them  from  an 
intolerable  condition.  On  the  other  band,  the 
cause  of  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Chartist 
effort  in  England  is  the  equally  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  mass  of  Englishmen  that  their  trou- 
bles arc  remediable  by  some  process  less  doubt- 
ful in  its  operation  than  open  revolution. 

There  never  was  a people  who  better  under- 
stood what  may  be  called  “political  gag”  than 
the  American.  They  go  to  great  mass  meet- 
ings during  the  pleasant  summer  months  of 
a campaign,  as  they  go  to  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement  during  the  winter,  to 
be  entertained.  The  man  who  can  tell  the 
funniest  stories  in  the  funniest  way  is  the  fa- 
vorite orator.  Banners,  torches,  music,  rally- 
ing cries,  symbols  of  every  kind  increase  the 
good-humored  excitement.  But  the  thinking, 
which  really  determines  the  voting,  is  not 
done  in  a mass  meeting.  The  speaking  which 
persuades  is  not  a volley  of  rich  jokes  or  fine 
rhetoric.  The  President  is  really  elected  not 
during  the  technical  “campaign,”  but  during 
the  administration  of  his  predecessor.  If  that 
administration  seem  to  the  people  favorable  to 
their  interests,  his  policy  is  confirmed  by  the 
selection  of  a successor  who  will  pursue  the 
same  course.  If  the  majority  disapprove  of 
that  policy,  it  is  changed  by  their  will,  despite 
the  best  jokes  and  the  most  extravagant  rhetoric. 

Let  the  orators  but  remember  this ; let  them 
bear  in  mind  that  the  people  understand  their 
own  interests,  and  they  may  spare  their  threats, 
denunciations,  prophecies,  and  “gag,”  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  a reasonable  statement  of 
their  case  on  whatever  side  it  may  be.  Then 
they  may  justly  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  have  really  helped  the  cause  in  which  they 
believe,  by  appealing  not  to  the  passions  or 
prejudices  but  to  the  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


THE  METHODIST  CONFERENCE. 

Tiie  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  North,  held  at  Buffalo, 
closed  its  five  weeks’  session  on  the  4th.  The 
daily  newspapers  have  given  full  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  body.  We  regret  that  we 
can  not  regard  them  as  profitable  reading. 
Party  spirit  ran  as  high,  the  canvass  for  office 
was  as  eager,  and  the  management  of  the  lead- 
ers as  dexterous  as  in  any  political  convention. 
Nor  were  the  proceedings  throughout  character- 
ized by  the  decorum  befitting  a grave  spiritual 
convocation.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  Bishop 
was  obliged  to  administer  a sharp  rebuke  to  the 
members  for  their  disorderly  conduct.  Two 
subjects  of  general  interest  came  before  the 
Conference — the  “ Slavery”  question  and  that 
of  “Lay  Representation.”  An  attempt  was 
made  to  abolitionize  the  Church,  by  altering  the 
“ General  Rule”  so  as  to  make  it  prohibit  tho 
“ holding"  as  well  as  the  “buying  and  selling 
of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them.”  This  change  failing  to  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates, 
was  lost.  The  “ Progressive  party”  then  direct- 
ed their  efforts  to  an  alteration  of  the  “Chapter 
on  Slavery,”  which  is  not  held,  in  Methodist 
economy,  to  define  the  terms  of  communion. 
This  chapter,  as  heretofore  existing,  forbids  the 
holding  of  slaves  by  ministers  and  lay  officers 
of  the  Church,  and  requires  slaveholding  mem- 
bers to  grant  certain  privileges  to  their  slaves. 
In  place  of  this  was  substituted  the  following 
answer  to  the  question,  “What  shall  be  done 
for  the  extirpation  of  slavery  ?” 

“ We  declare  that  we  arc  as  much  as  ever  convinced 
of  the  great  evil  of  slavery.  We  believe  that  the  buying, 
selling,  or  holding  of  human  beings,  to  be  used  as  chat- 
tels, is  inconsistent  with  the  Golden  Rule,  and  with  that 
Rule  in  our  Discipline  which  requires  all  who  desire  to 
continue  among  us  to  1 do  no  harm,  and  to  avoid  evil  of 
every  kind.’  We  therefore  affectionately  admonish  all 
our  preachers  and  people  to  keep  themselves  pure  from 
this  great  evil,  and  to  seek  its  extirpation  by  all  lawful 
and  Christian  means." 

This  “answer”  was  practically  modified  by  a 
resolution  declaring  that  it  is  merely  “ adviso- 
ry,” and  not  statutory ; so  that  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  binding  rule  adopted  prohibiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  from  holding  slaves. 

The  subject  of  “Lay  Delegation”  was  in 
effect  put  off  till  the  next  Conference,  by  the 
adoption  of  a resolution  requiring  preachers  in 
charge  to  submit  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
vote  of  the  male  members  of  the  Church  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age ; when,  with  this  vote 
before  them,  the  bishops  are  to  submit  the  ques- 
tions to  the  Annual  Conferences  of  1862 ; and 
these  Conferences  will  inform  the  General  Con- 
ference of  18G4  of  the  result.  If,  therefore,  aa 
we  understand  this  complicated  proceeding,  a 
majority  of  the  male  members  of  the  Church 
vote  for  the  measure,  and  if  a majority  of  tho 
Annual  Conferences  of  1 862,  composed  wholly 
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of  the  clergy,  approve  of  it,  then  the  General 
Conference  of  1804  will  consider  whether  the 
lay  members  of  the  Church  shall  bo  represented 
in  its  highest  judicial  body;  or  whether  it  shall 
be  as  heretofore,  a close  corporation,  electing 
its* own  members,  and  not  amenable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Church. 


GARIBALDI. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Weekly  we  hear  of 
Garibaldi’s  arrival  in  Palermo;  and  the  fall  of 
Messina  will  hardly  be  long  delayed.  This  fa- 
mous Italian  chieftain  is  the  most  romantic  of  the 
conspicuous  actors  of  the  time.  Every  thing  he 
does  is  universally  known.  The  bitterest  misfor- 
tunes and  disappointments  of  his  life  are  not  con- 
cealed. He  stalks  upon  the  stage  of  affairs  in 
the  full  view  of  the  world,  and  shares,  with  Victor 
Emanuel,  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  is 
lavished  upon  the  Deliverers  of  Italy.  While  any 
part  of  his  country  is  oppressed,  however,  the  duty 
of  the  patriot  is  not  done ; and  the  hunter  of  the 
Alps  is  helping  the  Sicilians  strike  for  the  liberty 
of  which  the  island  has  so  long  been  ruthlessly  de- 
spoiled. 

When  despots  die  it  is  a pity  that  their  race  does 
not  die  with  them.  For  the  taint  of  despotism  in 
the  blood  is  like  insanity,  and  you  can  never  know 
where  it  will  betray  itself.  Old  Bomba  died  a 
mass  of  corruption,  and  the  fact  of  youth  pleaded 
for  his  successor.  But  the  son  is  a Bourbon,  and 
the  child  of  his  father : and  already  his  reign  is  as 
black  as  his  parent’s.  To  resist  tyrants  is  to  serve 
God ; and  certainly  no  nation  in  this  century  is 
bound  to  endure  the  crimes  of  the  Naples  kings. 
Whoever  has  read  Gladstone’s  statements  of  ten 
years  ago — whoever  by  personal  experience  knows 
any  thing,  however  slight,  of  the  lmpeless  desola- 
tion of  despotism  which  blights  Southern  Italy— of 
the  tortures  and  despair  of  men  each  one  of  whom 
was  worth  the  whole  race  of  Bourbons,  will  pray 
that  the  blow  which  Garibaldi  directs  may  be  deep 
and  deadly,  and  that  the  Bourbon  boy  of  Naples 
may  reach  even  a more  sudden  end  of  his  power 
than  is  overtaking  his  Austrian  cousin. 

What  can  the  people  do?  Are  not  the  Neapol- 
itans the  most  worthless  of  all  nations?  Will 
Garibaldi  not  deliver  them  to  an  anarchy  worse 
than  the  Bourbon  despotism  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  will  naturally’  be 
asked  by  gentlemen  “ who  sit  at  home  at  ease.” 

Well,  then,  if  the  people  are  so  wretched,  so 
spiritless,  so  degraded,  what,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  has  made  them  so?  The  Bourbons.  What 
has  ruined  that  loveliest  of  lands  ? The  Bourbons. 
What  has  made  Naples  a synonym  of  tyranny? 
The  Bourbons.  What  is  worse  than  any’  conceiv- 
able anarchy  ? The  Bourbons.  For  anarchy-  is  a 
fermentation  that  presently’  settles.  It  is  a sharp, 
acute  disease,  which  will  soon  turn  one  way’  or  the 
other.  But  the  Bourbons  are  a chronic  death.  It 
is  better  that  the  distinctive  nation  should  cease 
than  that  its  present  condition  should  continue. 
And  if  anarchy  offer  equal  chances  for  another 
despotism — which  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  so  bad — it  also  gives  the  chance  of  a radical  ref- 
ormation of  the  government. 

Garibaldi  will  need  no  other  renown  than  that 
he  destroyed  the  Bourbons.  It  is  even  a grander 
title  than  that  of  Liberator  of  Italy ; for  it  is  a lib- 
eration of  Europe  and  the  world.  The  history  of 
that  House,  could  it  be  told  in  all  its  dreadful  de- 
tail, would  be  probably  the  blackest  story’  of  any 
family  in  history — not  that  they  were  all  personally 
wicked  men,  but  the  sy-stem  of  which  they’  were 
sometimes  the  active,  sometimes  the  passive  sup- 
porters, is  the  most  corroding  possible. 

Of  course  the  King  of  Sardinia  can  not  officially 
commend  the  invasion,  by’  one  of  his  subjects,  of 
the  state  of  another  king.  But  of  course  his  heart 
applauds,  beating  with  that  of  the  world.  And  of 
course  his  judgment  approves,  in  common  with  that 
of  Christendom.  If  our  revolutionary  war  were 
righteous — which  was  a protest  against  a form  of 
government— how  religious  is  this  rising  of  Sicily 
against  the  very  consuming  substance  of  oppres- 
sion ! And  will  Tittlebat  Titmouse  say’,  as  he  did 
in  ’48,  that  the  people  are  not  ready  for  a change 
of  government  ? Well,  Tittlebat,  how  soon  will 
the  Bourbon  make  them  so?  If  y'ou  take  the  dis- 
ease of  a man  as  an  argument  against  resistance  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  your  argument  is  as  con- 
clusive as  it  is  absurd.  So  in  old  days  the  drag- 
on’s breath  used  to  poison  the  neighborhood — and 
therefore  the  neighborhood  ought  not  to  try  to  slay 
the  dragon.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way — a man 
has  been  crushed  to  the  ground  until  his  legs  are 
withered  and  he  can  not  walk  ; therefore  ho  must 
not  try’  to  lift  the  mass  that  weighs  him  down. 
That  is  Bourbon  logic,  Tittlebat,  not  the  common 
sense  of  human  hearts. 


THE  “FAIR  PLAY”  JEWEL. 

This  celebrated  gem  has  been  lately’  lost  in  En- 
gland, and  all  the  light  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  anoth- 
er famous  jewel,  has  not  been  able  to  reveal  it. 
But  the  loss  is  periodical  in  quarters  where  its 
presence  is  most  loudly*  and  incessantly  vaunt- 
ed. The  one  great  argument  which  is  persistently 
urged  for  the  whole  sporting  system  is,  tint,  at  any 
rate,  it  promotes  fair  play*.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  just  as  little  fair  play  in  every  department 
of  the  sporting  world  as  there  is  of  “ honor”  among 
the  people  who  make  the  loudest  claims  to  it,  and 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  get  drunk,  to  swindle,  to 
lie,  and  to  defame  men  and  women,  yet  who  flame 
up  into  a white  heat  of  fury  at  what  they  call  the 
insult  of  saying  that  such  a person  is  no  gentleman. 
" hoever  enters  the  “ sporting  world”  ought,  in 
these  days,  to  do  so  at  his  own  risk.  He  who  ex- 
pects fair  play  at  prize-fights,  horse-races,  gaming- 
houses, and  grog  shops,  ought  not  to  cry  if  he  does 
not  find  it ; and  at  a timephen  jesjjectabje  papers 


and  people  are  directly  encouraging  such  resorts,  | feV 
under  cover  of  favoring  manly  development,  it  is  I ; 
worth  while  to  remind  the  ingenuous  youth  that  ! 
the  way  to  an  honorable  manliness  can  no  more  be 
shown  by’  the  prize-fighter,  though  he  could  throw 
an  ox,  than  it  can  be  by  a jockey’,  a swindkr,  r.  i 
a drunkard.  These  things  and  personages  are  > 
closely  related.  The  old  paternal  objection  . 
billiards,  which  so  many  a reader  of  these  lines 
will  recall  in  the  case  of  his  own  father,  was  not 
that  billiards  was  a demoralizing  amusement,  but 
that,  in  those  days,  bar-rooms  and  low  company 
and  consequent  dangerous  temptations  went  with 
billiards. 

How  much  has  the  Derby  day  helped  English 
honor?  It  is  great  fun;  it  is  great  excitement. 

As  Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  have  said,  and  might 
have  said  truly,  it  is  one  of  the  unwritten  laws  of 
England  that  Parliament  shall  adjourn  over  Derby 
day.  But  because  it  is  so  rooted  in  the  habits 
of  a certain  portion  of  English  society,  why  try  to 
squeeze  any  moral  out  of  it  ? People  want  excite- 
ment, and  they*  get  it  at  the  races.  But  there  is 
a thousand-fold  more  desperate  gambling  there 
than  there  is  any  where  in  St.  James’s  Street.  The 
field  of  the  race  is  a hundred  times  more  a “ hell” 
than  ever  Crockford’s  was.  It  is  a great  national 
holiday,  if  you  choose ; and  if  you  and  I were  in 
London  doubtless  you  and  I would  pay  money  for 
a dray’  to  go  down  and  see  the  fun.  But  I do  hope 
we  should  have  too  much  sense  to  expect  to  find 
fair  play  there.  We  might  as  wisely  believe  the 
little  joker  to  be  under  the  thimble,  where  we  saw 
it  just  now. 

As  Americans,  of  course,  we  go  down  to  vbet 
upon  Umpire.  We  confidently  believe  him  to  be 
the  equine  Heenan.  There  are  a million  of  pounds 
bet — there  are  hard  upon  three  hundred  thousand 
people  present— there  is  “ no  end,”  as  Young  En- 
gland says,  of  pretty,  rosy  girls,  in  white  muslin 
and  blue  ribbons — we  have  learned  the  colors  of 
Palmerston,  of  Derby,  of  Rothschild  ; above  all, 
of  Ten  Broeck— hi!  hi!  there  is  a flurry,  a cloud, 
a shout,  and  the  Benicia  of  horses  is  nowhere. 
Something  is  said  about  eleventh;  but  we  hoarsely 
jeer,  “Ha!  ha!”  and,  pale  and  disquieted,  and 
cleaned  out,  we  sit  down  to  reduce  our  hamper  to 
the  same  condition,  if  we  happen  to  have  more 
appetite  than  we  have  guineas  left.  Poor  Ten 
Broeck!  we  mutter,  in  tones  of  sy’mpathy  muffled 
with  sandwich.  Why*  “poor  Ten  Broeck?”  He 
has  won  sixty  thousand  because  of  number  elev- 
en. He  came  here  to  make  money,  not  to  fatten 
the  American  eagle,  and  he  has  won  it.  You  and 
I went  in  for  the  patriotic  sentiments.  We  may 
keep  them — we  have  them  still — but  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck  has  his  golden  guineas.  It  is  all  right, 
apparently*.  Who  blames  any  body’?  If  much 
money  is  bet  upon  a horse,  he  is  sure  to  win ; if 
against  him,  to  lose.  It  is  curious.  Did  yon 
happen  to  find  that  celebrated  jewel,  Fair  Play,  at 
Epsom  ? 


OUT  OF  TOWN. 

The  lovely  June  days  admonish  the  denizen  of 
streets  that  there  arc  such  things  as  green  lanes, 
and  trees,  and  rural  rambles.  Summer  lias  fully 
come ; and  they*  are  happy  who  have  watched  over 
meadows  and  woods  and  thickets  the  steps'  of 
splendor  by  which  it  advances.  The  change,  so 
long  expected,  and  so  suddenly  effected,  from  win- 
ter and  early*  spring — its  first  cousin  of  the  tender 
sex — to  the  heavy  luxuriance  of  summer,  is  one  of 
the  grand  and  inspiring  spectacles  of  the  year 
which  the  citizen  necessarily  loses.  For  it  must 
be  watched  day  by  day*,  'lho  swelling  of  buds, 
and  the  quick  y-oung  green  of  unfolding  leaves — 
the  first  flowering  shrubs— the  gradual  greening 
of  the  grass — the  early  notes  of  birds — the  soft 
south  wind — the  tasseled  blossoms  of  the  woods — 
all  the  delicate  details  of  renewing  life,  different 
every  morning  and  evening — these  arc  the  things 
to  observe,  if  you  would  keep  step  with  the  year. 

Next  to  these  is  the  ripefulness  of  the  season,  as 
you  may  see  it  now.  The  flowers  at  the  window 
in  March,  the  ringing  shrillness  of  the  canary*  in 
the  sun,  have  told  you  what  was  happening  be- 
yond the  world  of  brick  and  stone,  and  you  begin 
to  think  of  the  summer  tour.  Where  shall  we  go, 
Mary  ? What  shall  I do  with  my*  fortnight  ? 

It  is  hard  enough  to  choose,  for  every  where  it 
i3  so  attractive.  Yet  one  thing  might  be  wisely* 
remembered  from  year  to  year ; and  that  is,  to 
avoid  railways  as  much  as  you  can.  Intolerable 
heat,  dust,  and  discomfort  should  take  the  place  of 
the  inviting  heading,  Unparalleled  speed,  safety, 
and  comfort,  upon  the  illuminated  posters  of  the 
great  roads.  Go  by  water,  wherever  you  can. 
Go  on  horseback — in  your  own  conveyance,  if  you 
can  afford  it.  Above  all,  don’t  go  at  all  if  you  are 
tolerably*  comfortable  at  home,  except  for  a day* 
here  and  there,  and  every  day’  if  you  choose. 
Then  don’t  be  frightened  by  the  talk  about  water- 
ing-places. There  is  a great  deal  of  cant  in  such 
talk.  A spacious  hotel  by  the  rea,  full  of  people 
of  every  kind,  who  can  not  fail  to  amuse  a shrewd 
observer — with  music,  flowers,  fine  equipages,  and 
the  incessant  flutter  of  a gay  and  pretty  and  care- 
less life — where  you  can  have  y*our  books,  if  you 
want,  and  amusements  of  every  kind,  and  a varied 
society — this  place  and  its  accessories  are  much 
superior  to  a hot  room  in  a lonely  farm-house, 
where  you  have  no  comfort,  no  society,  no  amuse- 
ment. You  don’t  want  to  dress  twenty  times  a 
day  ? Very  well ; then  don’t  do  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  are  doing  like  almost  all  your  com- 
panions. Foolish  people  are  foolish  at  a water- 
ing-place, as  they  are  every  where  else.  But  the 
clothes  you  wear  at  home  are  quite  good  enough 
to  wear  at  Saratoga  or  Newport. 

If  solitude  be  your  object — or  brook-fishing  or 
shooting,  or  life  in  the  woods — turn  your  back 
upon  people,  and  may  fortune  favor  you ! But  re- 
member, while  you  are  hugging  yourself  in  the 
woods  for  being  such  a sensible  fellow  as  to  prefer 
a tent  to  a hotel,  Tom  in  the  hotel  is  laughing  at 
you  for  not  being  with  him.  “It  isn’t  the  fashion 
to  wear  tails  now,”  quoth  the  Fox;  “all  sensible 


lave  ’em  shaved  close.”  “ Not  at  all,”  re- 
i-andpa  Reynard  ; “all  sensible  fellows  cut 
and  please  themselves.” 


A WORD  WITH  “MINDERUS." 

“I  have  seen  some  very  absurd  questions  an- 
swered in  your  columns.  Is  not  my  query  as  de- 
serving as  the  least  of  those  ?” 

Undoubtedly  : but  they  were  asked  first.  If 
you  would  reflect  how  rarely  any  body  gets  an- 
swered, and  yet  how  many  questions  are  asked  of 
the  Lounger,  you  would  not  sutler  yourself  to  be 
annoyed.  Every  inquiry  that  has  been  sent  to  him 
he  has  answered,  and  the  reply  has  been  or  will  be 
printed.  He  has  incessantly  informed  his  corre- 
spondents that  nothing  could  be  more  uncertain 
than  the  time  when  they  would  get  a reply,  and  if 
they  are  hurried  they  should  ask  elsewhere,  al- 
though the  Lounger  is  perfectly  willing  aqd  glad 
to  gratify  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Nobody  can 
have  any  kind  of  claim  upon  the  notice  of  any  pa- 
per except  to  the  instant  correction  of  some  person- 
al misrepresentation.  “Minderus”  may  depend 
upon  it  that  this  paper  is  managed  in  the  way  which 
is  supposed  to  be  most  conducive  to  its  prosperity 
and  objects ; and  while  his  impatience  is  natural, 
the  Lounger  says  so  much  to  remind  him  of  anoth- 
er view  of  the  case. 


THE  TWO  VILLAGES. 

A friend  sends  the  following  beautiful  poem 
and  asks  the  name  of  the  author  : 

Over  the  river  on  the  hill 
Lieth  a village  white  and  still ; 

All  around  it  the  forest  trees 
Shiver  and  whisper  in  the  breeze; 

Over  it  sailing  shadows  go 
Of  soaring  hawk  and  screaming  crow. 

And  mountain  grasses,  low  and  sweet, 

Grow  in  the  middle  of  every  street. 

Over  the  river  under  the  hill 
Another  village  lieth  still ; 

There  I see  in  the  cloudy  night 
Twinkling  stars  of  household  light. 

Fires  that  gleam  from  the  smithy’s  door ; 

Mists  that  curl  on  the  river  shore; 

And  in  the  roads  no  grasses  grow 
For  the  wheels  that  hasten  to  and  fro. 

In  that  village  on  the  hill 
Never  is  sound  of  smithy  or  mill; 

The  houses  are  thatched  with  grass  and  flowers, 
Never  a clock  to  toll  the  hours; 

The  marble  dpors  are  always  shut, 

You  can  not  enter  in  hall  or  hut; 

All  the  villagers  lie  asleep ; 

Never  a grain  to  sow  or  reap; 

Never  in  dreams  to  moan  or  sigh— 

Silent,  and  idle,  and  low  they  lie. 

In  that  village  under  the  hill, 

When  the  night  is  starry  and  still, 

Many  a weary  soul  in  prayer 
. Looks  to  the  other  village  there. 

And  weeping  and  sighing,  longs  to  go 
Up  to  that  home  from  this  below; 

Longs  to  sleep  in  the  forest  wild, 

Whither  have  vanished  wife  and  child, 

And  health,  praying,  this  answer  fall, 

“Patience I that  village  shall  hold  yo  all!” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Wobtiiy  op  Old  Nick. —An  elderly  maiden  lady,  who 
objects  to  inquiries  Into  female  ages,  declares  the  Census 
an  invention  of  the  Evil  One,  and  quotes,  iu  proof— 
''facilis  de-census  Avemi!" 


“You  don't,  don't  you?” — “Mister,  I soy,  I don't 
suppose  you  don't  know  of  nobody  what  don't  want  to 
hire  nobody  to  do  nothing,  don't  you?"  The  answer 
was,  “ Yes,  I don’t.” 


A physician,  who  lived  in  London,  visited  a lady  who 
resided  in  Chelsea.  After  continuing  his  visits  for  some 
time  the  lady  expressed  an  apprehension  that  it  might 
be  inconvenient  for  him  to  come  so  far  on  her  account. 
“Oh I by  no  means!"  replied  the  doctor;  “I  have  an- 
other patient  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I always  set  out 
hoping  to  kill  two  birds  with  ono  stone." 


An  Irish  student  was  once  asked  what  was  meant  by 
postliumous  works.  “They  are  such  works,"  says  Pad- 
dy, “ as  a man  writes  after  he  is  dead." 


When  Jemima  went  to  school  she  was  asked  why  the 
noun  bachelor  was  singular?  “Because,"  she  replied, 
“ it  is  so  very  singular  that  they  don't  get  married.” 


We  always  admire  the  answer  of  the  man,  who,  when 
asked  how  old  he  was,  answered,  “Just  forty  years;  but 
if  you  count  by  the  fun  I’ve  seen,  I am  at  least  eighty.” 


You  can  easily  keep  yourself  throughout  the  winter 
from  freezing  by  getting  continually  into  hot  water  with 
your  neighbors. 

An  Affectionate  Building — In  the  advertisement 
of  a new  hotel,  it  is  said,  “It  embraces  about  sixty 
rooms.’’ 


A lady's  home-dress  ought  to  last  a long  while;  she 
never  wears  it  out. 


The  orator  who  deals  largely  in  quotations  speaks  vol- 
umes. 


There  is  a lady  in  New  York  so  ignorant  of  all  domes- 
tic work  that  she  can  not  even  knit  her  brows. 


Boys  should  be  very  careful  how  they  steer  their  life- 
barks,  if  they  would  arrive  without  shipwreck  at  the  Isle 
of  Man. 


“I  believe,  miss,  that  you  think  I am  as  old  as  Old 
Time  in  the  Primer?”— “Yes,  Sir,  older:  you  haven’t 
even  a forelock.” 

If  yon  undertake  to  flatter  don't  overdo  the  thing.  If 
you  offer  too  much  incense  to  a sensible  man  he  will  be 
incensed. 


Somebody  says  that  the  best  way  to  keep  food  upon  a 
weak  stomach  is  to  bolt  it  down. 


On  a frosty  day,  what  two  fish  ought  we  to  tie  together  ? 
—Skates  and  soles. 


Justice  is  certainly  an  odd  fish : she  has  only  a single 
pair  of  scales. 


It  is  exceedingly  bad  husbandry  to  harrow  up  the  feel- 
ings of  yonr  wife. 


The  poor  birds  are  not  a very  bold  race,  and  yet  a great 
many  of  them  die  game. 


The  School  of  Adversity.— A ragged  school. 


The  Little  Prince  Imperial.— The  prestige  of  mill- 
tary  honor  exorcises  its  sway  even  over  childhood.  They 
say  that  the  little  Prince  Imperial,  having  fallen  down 
while  running  about  the  garden  of  the  Tuilerles,  began 
to  cry.  “ What,  monseigneur , are  you  crying  ?"  said  his 
tutor.  “Yes;  but  don’t  tdll  my  regiment,”  replied  the 
baby-officer. 

Landlady  ( deferentially ).  “Mr.  Smith,  do  yon  not 
suppose  that  the  first  steamboat  created  much  surprise 
among  the  fish  when  it  was  first  launched  ?” 

Smith  (curtly).  “I  can’t  say,  madam,  whether  it  did 
or  not." 

Landlady.  “Oh!  I thought  from  the  way  you  eyed 
the  fish  before  you  that  you  might  acquire  some  infor- 
mation on  that  point.” 

Smith  (the  malicious  villain).  “Very  likely,  inarm— 
very  likely ; but  it’s  my  opinion,  marm,  that  this  fish 
left  its  native  element  before  steamboats  were  invented.” 


A youthful  member  of  a rifle  corps  in  a Scottish  town, 
on  his  arrival  at  home  a few  evenings  ago,  joyfully  told 
his  governor  that  he  had  just  got  his  arms.  “ Airms  !’• 
quoth  the  ancient,  dryly,  “I'm  thinkin’  gin  the  French 
come  ye’ll  liae  mair  need  of  your  legs !" 


A clerk  having  put  some  candies  in  a cellar  one  day 
the  proprietor  told  him  that  he  thought  it  was  too  damp 
a place  for  them,  and  that  they  would  be  likely  to  mould. 
“ Likely  to  mould  1”  replied  'the  clerk  ; “ if  that  is  the 
case,  we  had  better  put  our  tallow  there  also,  and  per- 
haps it  will  mould  into  candles.” 


A few  nights  since  a young  couple  were  married  in 
Rochester.  The  bride  was  a very  beautiful  girl,  and  had 
quite  as  beautiful  a sister,  who  was  also  unmarried. 
After  the  two  had  been  made  one,  the  reverend  uniter 
of  hearts  and  souls,  kneeling  down  and  praying  fervent- 
ly, entreated  the  richest  blessings  and  mercies  of  Provi- 
dence on  the  bride  and  groom,  as  well  as  upon  the  “sur- 
viving sister.” 


A doting  mother  of  a waggish  hoy  having  bottled  a 
lot  of  nice  preserves,  labeled  them,  “Put  up  by  Mrs. 
Doo.”  Johnny  having  discovered  the  goodies,  soon  ato 
the  contents  of  one  bottle,  and  wrote  on  the  bottom  of 
the  label,  “Put  down  by  Johnny  Doo." 


A young  lady,  playing  nt  cards,  put  down  the  ace  of 
hearts,  observing,  “That’s  my  heart."  Upon  which  the 
gentleman  witli  whom  she  was  playing,  trumped  it,  re- 
joining, “You  see  it  is  now  mine ; for  I own  no  other.” 


Why  are  the  rifle  volunteers  like  Nelson? — Because 
the  last  thing  he  did  was  to  die  for  his  country,  and  that 
is  the  last  tiling  tlioy  intend  to  do. 


A hungry  man  does  right  well  to  eat  the  egg,  for  ho 
might  starve  before  it  got  to  be  a pullet. 


“William,  I am  fascinated  with  Miss  Million." — 
“With  her  personal  charms P’ — “Yes,  purse  and  all 
charms." 


A Scotchman  visiting  a church-yard  with  a friend, 
pointing  to  a shady,  quiet  nook,  said,  “.This  is  the  spot 
where  I intend  being  laid,  if  I’m  spared." 


The  following  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  longest  pauses  on 
record : 

An  old  gentleman,  riding  over  Putney  Bridge,  turned 
round  to  his  servant,  and  said, 

• “ Do  you  like  eggs,  John  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir." 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  The  same  gentleman, 
riding  over  the  same  bridge  that  day  twelvemonth,  again 
turned  round,  and  said, 

“ liowf 

’ “ Poached,  Sir,"  was  the  answer. 


A well-known  city  officer  in  Auld  Reekie  was  cele- 
brated for  his  cunning  and  wit  Ills  mother  having 
died  in  Edinburgh,  he  hired  a hoarse  and  carried  her  to 
the  family  burying-placn  iu  the  Highlands.  He  return- 
ed, it  is  said,  with  the  hearse  full  of  smuggled  whisky, 
and  being  teased  about  it  by  a friend,  he  said,  “ Wou, 
man,  there’s  nae  harm  done.  I only  took  awa  the  body 
4nd  brought  back  the  speerit’* 


Ctcrks  have  lately  been  playing  fast  and  loose  to  such 
an  enormous  extent  witli  their  employers’  money  that  it 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  know  w hom  to  trust.  We  shall 
hear  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  having  embezzled  some- 
tiling  next.  Ho  will  he  taken  up,  probably,  for  having 
been  in  the  liabit  of  skimming  the  milky  way,  and  ap- 
propriating for  years  the  cream  to  his  own  use ; or  else 
lie  will  be  convicted  of  transferring  some  of  the  brightest 
stars  from  the  firmament,  and  stitching  them  all  over  his 
person,  in  order  to  be  “ a blaze  of  a swell,"  as  F.sterhazv 
was  at  Moscow.  If  we  were  Saturn,  we  certainly  should 
eount  ouY  rings  every  night,  to  see  that  none  of  them  were 
missing. 


Why  is  the  first  chicken  of  a brood  like  the  foremast 
of  a ship  ?— Because  it’s  a little  for’ard  of  the  main-hatch. 


A story  goes  that  a party  of  riflemen,  having  gone  os- 
tentatiously  into  a chapel  not  a hundred  miles  from  Liv- 
erpool, clad  in  their  new  uniforms,  the  officiating  minis- 
ter, who  must  be  a bit  of  a wag,  took  occasion  to  quote  a 
verse  from  one  of  the  hymns : 

“ IIow  proud  wo  are,  how  fond  to  show 
Our  clothes,  and  call  them  fine  and  new. 

When  the  poor  sheep  and  silk-worm  wore 
The  very  clothing  long  before  1" 


“Fine  complexion  Mrs.  H.  has  got,"  said  Brown  to 
his  friend  Bristles,  the  artist. 

“I  know  it,"  replied  Bristles,  “she  and  I buy  our  col- 
ors at  the  same  shop.” 


A fellow  stole  Lord  Chatham’s  gouty  shoes;  Ids  serv- 
ant, not  finding  them,  began  to  curse  the  thief.  “ Never 
mind,"  said  his  lordship,  “ all  the  harm  I wish  the  rogue 
is,  that  the  shoes  may  fit  him  /” 


A Clergyman  Taken  In. — A rather  amusing  scene 
occurred  to  a reverend  gentleman  who  is  a popular 
preacher.  He  went  to  have  his  likeness  taken  at  a 
photographer’s,  and  put  on  his  surplice  in  an  ante-room. 
When  ushered  into  the  manipulating-room,  he  was  not 
a little  disconcerted  on  seeing  a Circassian  beauty  in  full 
costume,  chained,  and  on  her  knees,  her  countenance 
expressing  the  pleadings  of  a broken-hearted  girl  on  be- 
ing dragged  before  the  Mussulman  proprietor  of  a happy 
harem  family.  The  rev.  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  took  an  interest  in  tin-  ldgh- 
art  proceeding,  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  vail  fell 
too  much  across  the  face.  “Would  you  kindly  show  me 
what  you  mean ?"  The  rev.  gentleman  was  kind  enough 
to  do  so.  The  flash  of  electricity  was  wickedly  employ- 
ed ; for,  to  his  horror  it  may  be  related,  if  lie  sees  this 
anecdote,  that  the  popular  preacher  lias  been-  taken  in 
dramatic  attitude,  with  a Circassian  slave  appealing  to 
him  to  release  her  from  her  thralidom.  This  is  a private 
studio  joke,  and  will,  doubtless,  never  go  further. 


An  old  woman  received  a letter  from  the  post-office. 
Not  knowing  how  to  read,  and  being  anxious  to  know 
the  contents,  supposing  it  to  be  from  one  of  her  absent 
sons,  she  called  on  a person  near  to  read  the  letter  to  her. 
He  accordingly  began,  and  read — “Charleston,  Juno  23, 
1S‘2C.  Dear  mother,”  then  making  a stop  to  find  out 
what  followed  (as  the  writing  was  rather  bad),  the  old 
lady  exclaimed,  “ Oh ! ’tis  my  poor  Jerry,  he  always.stut- 
tered." 


Some  persons  in  conversation  are  forever  telling  you 
that  “you  know."  At  a party,  one  evening,  a question 
arose  between  certain  individuals  as  to  whether  a some- 
what dashy  person  present  had  said  “Yes"  or  “No"  to 
an  interrogatory.  One  of  his  particular  friends,  wlio 
knew,  thus  remarked  to  us:  “ lie  knows,  you  know,  that 
1 know,  you  know,  that  you  know,  you  know,  that  he 
said  ‘No,’  you  know."  A man  who  don’t  know  better 
than  “know"  so  much,  deserves  to  have  Iris  knows 
tweaked-  . . . _ 
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THE  KEGATTA  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  Annual  Regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  took  place  on  the  regularly-appointed  day, 
Thursday,  June  7.  We  here  give  a spirited  en- 
graving of  the  seer".  The  time  our  artist  has 
chosen  for  his  sketch  — the  passing  of  the  Owl’s 
Head  stake-boat. 

The  day  opened  gloomily  for  those  whose  hearts 
were  in  the  sport.  A dull  rain  and  nearly  a dead 
calm  gave  little  promise  of  an  exciting  race,  or  in- 
deed of  a race  of  any  kind.  But  about  ten  o’clock 
the  rain  cleared  away,  and  a breeze  sprung  up,  and 
the  day  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  Club. 

The  following  yachts  entered  for  the  sport : 

SLOOPS— THIRD  CLASS — CONTAINING  YACHTS  MEASURING 
600  SQUARE  FEET  AND  UNDER  THAT  AREA. 

A llowance  of  Time— One  and  seven-tenths  Seconds 
per  Square  Foot. 


7 

i — 51 

— p- 

s 

S’ 

Name. 

Entered  by 

1 

<3 

o.  Men 

| Areas. 

if 

: e. 

: s. 

1. 

Narragansett 

H.  Bedlow 

30  2 

10 

Sq.  Ft. 

740  (i 

M 8. 
5.02 

2. 

Ray 

L.  M.  Rutherford 

30  3 

10 

706  5 

4-04 

3. 

Glengarry  . . 

O.  Macalester,  Jr. 

25- 

8 

641-2 

213 

4 

Alpha 

R.  R.  Morris 

23  5 

8 

563- 

6LOOrS— SECOND  CLASS— MEASURING  OVER  800  SQUARE 
FEET  AND  UNDER  1S0U  FEET. 

Allowance  of  Time — One  and  thirty-five  hundredths 
Seconds  per  Square  Foot. 


1. 

Rovena 'M.  W.  Bacon  . . . 

42-2: 

12 

285- 

2 09 

2. 

Manersing ..  C.  T.  Cromwell. 

42  8 

12 

960-2 

1 35 

Mallory |J.  T.  Baclic  . . . . 

44-2, 

13 

'32  7 

1- 

4. 

Fanny E.  H.  White.... 

35  2, 

12 

839  6 

— 

SLOOI'S  — FIRST  CLA68— MEASURING  OVER  1300  SQUARE 
FEET. 


Allowance  of  Time— One  Second  per  Square  Foot. 
l.|Rebecca....]J.G.  Bennett,  Jr.  | 77  61  19  (1306  5j  _ 


SCHOONERS  — SECOND  CLASS  — ME  ASURING  OVI  R 1500 
SQUARE  FEET  AND  UNDER  THAT  AREA. 

Allowance  of  Time— One  and  thirty-five  hundredths 
Seconds  per  Square  Foot. 


1.1  Restless 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

25-51  24 

2. 1 Haze 

W.  B.  Duncan.. 

87-2'  22 

3.  Stella 

1..  \V.  Tappan  . . 

CD  -2  18 

4.  Dawn 

H.  L.  Fassit,  etc. 

41-8  12 

5.  | Bonita 1 

S.  W.  Dawson.. 

28 -2 1 13  | 

SCHOONERS  — FIRST  CLASS  — MEASURING  OVER  1500 
6 QUARK  FEET. 

Allowance  of  Time— One  Second  per  Square  Foot. 


l.lZinga IW.  H.  Thomas  .1116  61  00  |1S57  C.  -03 

2. | Favorite. ... | A.  C.  Kingsland.|l58  1|  35  Il855-  I — 


The  scene  at  Robbin’s  Reef  was  quite  exciting. 
The  appearance  of  the  Ghngarry  leading  the  squad- 
ron called  forth  rounds  of  cheers,  and  as  she  round- 
ed flags  were  dipped,  guns  fired,  steam-whistles 
blown,  and  great  excitement  prevailed.  The  oth- 
er boats  were  complimented  in  turn,  especially  the 
Favorita,  which,  by  a timely  luff,  avoided  a tack, 
and  perhaps  going  about,  which  might  have  lost 
her  the  race.  The  progress  of  the  fleet  from  this 
point  to  the  Southwest  Spit  was  quite  slow,  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  S.S.VY. 

THE  START. 

SLOOPS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 


Sorting. 
YACHTS.  H.  M. 

Narragansett...  10  35 

Ray 10  ;,5 

Glcngarrv 10  35 

Alpha...'. 10  35 


Bobbin's  Reef 
Stake  Boat. 
II.  M.  S. 

12  54  (5 
l 07  no 
12  39  00 
12  49  30 


BLOOM  OF  THE  SECOND  CLAES. 

Rowena 10  42  12  55  00  2 80  30 

Manersing 10  42  12  45  00  2 30  00 

Mallory 10  42  12  47  30  2 35  80 

Fanny 10  *2  — — 


SLOOP  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

Rebecca 10  50  12  63  50  2 C6  00 


SCHOONERS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 


Restless 10  50  12  51  SO  2 38  30 

llazc 10  f-0  1 2 51  45  2 35  00 

Stella 10  50  — _ 

Hawn 10  50  1 CO  33  2 41  15 

Bonita 10  50  1 C5  SO  — 


§ 


80H00N  F THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

Zinga 10  t o — 2 42  CO 

Favorita 10  55  12  57  CO  2 35  36 

The  homestretch  was  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  whole  race,  and  one  of  the  finest 
contests  took  place  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
Club.  The  wind  was  blowing  what  sailors  would 
call  a ten-knot  breeze.  Hand  over  hand  the  larg- 
er yachts  had  overhauled  tlieir  smaller  competi- 
tors, and  were  now  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  The 
Haze,  Favorita , Rebecca,  and  Restless  were  ahead, 
plowing  along  like  madcaps,  while  the  balance  of 
the  fleet,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  were  fol- 
lowing after  like  hounds  after  a deer. 

From  this  time  until  the  arrival  at  the  stake- 
boat  the  excitement  continued  undiminished,  and 
especially  so  during  the  last  mile  when  the  Ilaze, 
Favorita,  Zinga,  and  Rebecca  lav  in  a line,  almost 
buried  in  foam,  engaged  in  one  of  the  closest  and 
most  animating  races  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
our  harbor.  Cheer  after  cheer  went  lip  as  each 
yacht  would  careen  almost  to  her  combings,  shoot 
ahead  under  the  impetus  of  the  flaw,  and  then  right 
up  again  to  pursue  her  way  along.  This  scene  con- 
tinued until  the  arrival  of  the  yachts  at  the  home- 
Loat,  which  they  rounded  in  the  following  order: 

THE  RETURN. 


Elyeiau  Fields  Stale  Lost. 


YACHTS. 

Haze 

Favorita 

Zinga 

Rebecca  

Restless 

Manersing . . . 

Mallory 

Rowcna  

Dawn 

Glengarry  . . . 
Narragansett. 

Ray 

Alpha 

Fanny  

Bonita. 

Stella 


3(5  31 
37  15 

40  10 

41  24 

42  28 
47  10 
60  01 
04  20 
13  24 
IS  37 
20  12 
25  5T 
36  18 


Tho  yachts  Favorite,  llazc,  Rebecca,  Manersing, 

aQ  |6j/«tpp*^/|w|^.t|lWj  winners  in  their  respective 
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classes,  taking  prizes  of  $150  each.  No  less  than 
thirty  yachts  competed. 

The  following  information,  taken  from  the  Her- 
ald, will  prove  of  general  interest  just  at  this  time  : 

“ The  total  number  of  yachts  at  present  belong- 
ing to  the  club  is  only  forty-six ; but  if  many  had 
not  been  disposed  of  from  time  to  time,  to  be  used 
as  pilot  boats  or  coasters,  or  for  other  purposes,  the 
aggregate  would  be  much  greater.  The  total  nun. 
her  of  yachts  of  over  five  tons  measurement  owned 
by  gentlemen  throughout  the  country,  whr  ;ave 
not  the  opportunity  or  disposition  to  join  a t;ub,  is 
probably  not  less  than  five  hundred;  for  there  is 
hardly  a river,  harbor,  or  lake  within  th«  habitable 
quarters  that  is  not  prolific  with  them 

“The  terms  of  admission  to  the  club  are,  that  each 
individual  shall  be  proposed  by  some  member  of 
the  club,  and  that  on  his  election  he  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  $20.  Each  subsequent  annual  payment  is 
$10.  All  yachts  in  service  are  required  to  wear  a 
signal  flag ; and  when  joining  the  Commodore  at 
an  anchorage,  or  leaving  the  same,  the  captain 
must  report  to  the  senior  officer  in  command  of  the 
squadron.  The  annual  regatta  always  takes  place 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  when  a steamboat  is 
provided  by  the  club  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
members  and  ladies  accompanying  them. 

“ No  member  can  be  interested  in  more  than  one 
yacht  entered  for  a regatta,  and  every  yacht  con- 
tending f<*  a prize  must  be  the  bona  tide  property 
of  a member  of  the  club.  A true  model  of  each 
yacht  is  required  to  be  deposited  with  the  secretary, 
which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  club,  and  no 
person  other  than  a United  States  naval  construc- 
tor can  copy  the  same  without  permission  from  the 
owner  or  builder  of  the  yacht.  This  privilege  is 
granted  to  the  United  States  authorities  in  consid- 
eration of  an  act  of  Congress  which  entitles  yachts 
to  proceed  from  port  to  port  of  the  United  States 
without  entering  or  clearing  at  the  Custom-house. 

“ In  a regatta  the  allowance  of  time  to  the  classes 
above  enumerated  is  as  follows : First  class,  1 J 
seconds  per  foot.  Second  class,  2J-  do.  do.  Third 
class,  2J  do.  do. ; and  the  several  yachts  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  the  following  complement  of  men. 
First  class,  one  for  every  four  tons  of  her  measure- 
ment ; second  class,  one  for  every  three  and  a 
half  tons  of  her  measurement ; and  the  third  class, 
one  for  every  three  tons  of  her  measurement,  be- 
sides which  ever}’  yacht  is  required  to  carry  a serv- 
iceable boat  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length. 

“ When  on  a cruise  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  club  are  required  to  wear  a uniform,  not  un- 
like that  worn  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United 
States.” 


PALERMO. 

We  give  on  page  373  a view  of  the  city  cf 
Palermo,  of  which,  according  to  the  most  recent 
advices,  as  we  go  to  press,  Garibaldi  had  taken 
triumphant  possession,  the  garrison  laying  down 
their  arms,  and  the  victorious  patriot  assuming  in 
this,  the  chief  city  of  Sicily,  the  temporary  Dicta- 
t jf'liip  of  the  Island. 

Palermo  is  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  a well-fortified  city,  the  possession  of  which 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  Garibaldi.  It  is 
sur  ounded  by  bastioned  walls,  and  strengthened 
by  three  forts  and  some  minor  works,  besides  a 
citadel  and  a strong  castle.  It  has  a population 
of  200,000 ; and  has  figured  in  revolts,  in  modern 
times,  twice  before  this — viz.,  in  1820  and  in  1848. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  June  4,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Wilson 
procured  the  adoption  of  a resolution  of  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  arrest  of  Father  Lanza,  au  Italian 
patriot,  on  board  an  American  vessel  at  Palermo.  The 
lloumas  Claim  Hill  was  taken  up,  discussed  briefly, 
slightly  amended,  and  postponed.  The  Kansas  bill  be- 
ing the  order  of  the  day,  Senator  Sumner  delivered  an 

oration  on  the  “ Barbarism  of  Slavery." In  the  House, 

a bill  appropriating  $151,000  for  a post-office  in  Brooklyn 
was  favorably  reported  from  the  Senate,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
A bill  authorizing  a daily  mail  service  inland  between 
San  Francisco  and  Washington  Territory,  at  a sum  not 
exceeding  $100,000  a year,  was  also  reported  and  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Haskin  reported  back  the  joint  resolution 
reducing  the  price  of  the  public  printing,  and  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should  call  it  up  on  Wednesday.  A bill 
making  various  minor  consulates  salaried  offices  was 
passed. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Sumner 
presented  a petition  from  Lewis  Tappan  and  others,  of 
this  City,  asking  for  the  release  of  Thaddeus  Hyatt. 
The  Kansas  hill  was  taken  up.  Senator  Green,  of  Mis- 
souri, moved  to  change  the  boundary  of  that  Territory, 
and  then  submit  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to  a vote 
of  the  people.  The  subject  was  postponed,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Army  bill  was  resumed,  when  the 
amendment  reimbursing  the  several  States  for  advances 
made  to  the  General  Government  in  the  War  of  1812 
was  discussed  at  length.  Without  further  action,  the 
.Senate  adjourned. In  the  House,  the  Senate  bill  mak- 

ing provision  for  the  return  and  support  of  the  captured 
Africans  was  taken  up  and  passed  by  a vote  of  121  against 
5(5.  The  resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Elections 
relative  to  the  contest  between  Messrs.  Blair  and  Bar- 
rett, for  the  scat  from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Missouri,  was  called  up,  but  no  action  was  taken 
thereon. 

On  Wednesday,  June  6,  in  the  Senate,  the  lloumas 
Land  bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed.  The  Army 
Appropriation  hill  was  taken  up,  hut  no  action  was  had 
thereon  before  adjournment In  the  House,  the  con- 

sideration of  the  Missouri  Contested  Election  case  was 
resumed,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  the  subject.  A res- 
olution was  passed,  giving  the  assent  of  Congress  to  such 
acts  as  th ; Legislatures  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkan- 
sas may  pass  for  the  removal  of  the  Red  River  raft,  by 
levying  tolls  on  boats  navigating  that  river. 

On  Thursday,  June  7,  in  the  Senate,  the  effort  to 
pass  the  bill  approving  the  claim  of  Arthur  Edwards 
over  the  Executive  veto  was  renewed,  and  finally  de- 
feated. Senator  Bright,  of  Indiana,  moved  a resolution 
tli at  the  Senate  adjourn  at  noon  on  the  18th  inst.  Sen- 
ator Bigler  moved  to  substitute  June  27  for  June  18. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  without  amendment — 20  to 
27  Senator  Wade  desired  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas.  By  a close  vote,  27  yeas  and  32 
nays,  the  Senate  refused  to  consider  the  bill.  The  Army 
idll  was  then  discussed  and  amended ; the  amendment 
with  regard  to  reimbursing  the  States  for  interest  upon 
advances  made  during  the  war  of  1312  occupying  the 

rest  of  the  day,  without  acjtioji  being  had In  the 

House  nothing  of  imp<wtt«hM Ky 

On  Friday,  Juno  8,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Green,  of  Mis- 


souri, repined  adversely  to  the  admission  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah.  The  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  Asiatic 
treaties  vas  passed.  The  remainder  of  the  session  was 
occupied  witli  private  hills. lu  the  House,  the  Mis- 

souri contested  election  case  was  disposed  of,  by  a vote 
of  -4  against  92  against  the  claim  of  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
B.air  was  sworn  in,  and  took  his  seat.  Mr.  Hickman 

ailed  up  his  resolution  from  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
•eporting  against  the  claim  of  the  President,  in  his  spe- 
cial message  of  March  2S,  to  be  exempted  from  any  in- 
quiry. After  some  debate  the  resolution  was  adopted, 
on  vote— yeas  87,  nays  40. 

IION.  JOHN  BELL  ACCEPTS. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Bell  says : “ The  Con- 
vention, in  discarding  the  use  of  platforms,  exact  no 
pledges  from  those  whom  they  deem  worthy  of  the  high- 
est trusts  under  the  Government ; wisely  considering 
that  the  surest  guaranty  of  a man’s  future  usefulness  and 
fidelity  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  in  any  offi- 
cial station  to  which  he  maybe  chosen,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  past  history  connected  with  the  public  service.  The 
pledge  implied  in  my  acceptance  of  the  nomination  of  the 
National  Union  Convention  is,  that  should  I be  elected, 
I will  not  depart  from  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  my  past 
course ; and  the  obligation  to  keep  this  pledge  derives  a 
double  force  from  the  consideration  that  none  is  required 
from  me." 

MR.  EVERETT  ACCEPTS. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  written  a letter  accept- 
ing the  nomination  of  the  “ Union"  party  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  lie  says : 

“ In  yielding,  at  length,  to  the  earnest  solicitations 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me  from  the  most  respect- 
able sources  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  I make  a 
painful  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  what  I am  led  to  be- 
lieve a public  duty.  It  has  been  urged  upon  me,  and  I 
can  not  deny  that  such  is  my  own  feeling,  that  we  have 
fallen  upon  times  which  call  upon  all  good  citizens,  at 
whatever  cost  of  personal  convenience,  to  contribute  their 
share,  however  humble,  to  the  public  service. 

“ In  adopting  as  its  platform  the  Constitution,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  the  Convention,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
pursued  a wise  and  patriotic  course.  No  other  course 
was  thought  of  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic. 

“ The  candidate  for  the  Presidency  presented  by  the 
Union  Convention  is  every  way  worthy  of  confidence  and 
support.  I speak  from  personal  knowledge  and  long  as- 
sociation witli  him  in  the  public  service. 

“ Deeply  regretting  that  the  Convention  has  not  put  it 
in  my  power  to  pay  an  equally  cordial  and  emphatic  trib- 
ute to  some  worthy  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
but  feeling  it  a duty  to  give  the  desired  proof  of  sympa- 
thy with  their  patriotic  efforts  to  restore  the  happy  days 
of  brotherly  concord  between  the  different  sections  of  our 
beloved  country, 

“ I remain,  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

“Edward  Everett." 

SINGULAR  SUICIDE. 

A singular  suicide  was  committed  near  Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana,  last  week,  by  a Mr.  Joseph  Grimsley,  the  cause 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  depression  produced  by 
the  report  of  a dying  brother,  who  stated  on  his  revival 
from  a trance,  believed  to  be  death  for  a time  by  all  who 
were  about  him,  that  he  had  been  to  heaven  and  seen 
there  all  his  family  who  were  dead,  and  learned  that  all 
would  go  there  except  Joseph.  This  announcement, 
coming  from  a dying,  almost  a dead,  brother,  seems  to 
have  disordered  the  poor  fellow’s  mind.  He  acted 
strangely  for  several  days  afterward,  and  finally  disap- 
peared on  Monday  week  before  last  He  was  not  found 
till  the  Saturday  following,  when  two  men  in  search  of 
game  accidentally  discovered  him  swinging  by  the  neck 
to  a pole  which  crossed  a deep  ravine.  The  sick  brother 
died  the  same  day  the  body  was  found. 

TOUGH  TIMES  AT  WASHOE. 

The  silver  should  be  abundant  in  the  newly-discovered 
Washoe  mines  to  make  mining  pay  there.  They  sell 
fresh  beef  at  25  cents  per  pound ; pork,  35  cents;  sugar, 
60  cents;  candles,  75  cents;  coffee,  50  cents;  sirup,  $2 
per  gallon:  flour,  $50  per  100  pounds;  bacon,  45  cents 
per  pound.  Board  is  $20  per  week,  and  poor  at  that 
price ; hay  is  $60  per  ton,  and  scarce. 

A miner,  who  no  doubt  poetizes  from  experience,  gets 
off  the  following : 

On  the  hills  of  dreary  Washoe— 

Washoe,  rich  in  gold  and  silver; 

Where  it  lays  in  chunks  as  big  as 
Lumps  of  chalk,  and  often  bigger— 

On  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys. 

On  the  flats  and  in  the  canons, 

'Mong  the  sand-hills  and  in  the  sage  brush, 

In  their  tents  and  in  their  shanties, 

Are  the  men  that  couldn't  wait  till 
Spring  had  come  and  snows  departed. 

Round  their  fires  they  sit  and  shiver, 

Shiver,  shiver,  shake  and  shiver; 

With  their  toes  stuck  in  the  ashes. 

With  their  eyes  all  smoked  and  watery, 

With  their  noses  swollen  and  angry, 

With  their  checks  well  cured  as  bacon; 

To  the  blaze  their  palms  extending, 

With  the  ashes  falling  round  them. 

Falling,  falling  on  their  hair  and 
On  their  whiskers  like  to  snow-flakes. 

Thicker,  faster  falling,  falling, 

Till  their  heads  are  powdered  over. 

Till  their  whiskers  well  are  whitened. 

They’re  out  of  bread,  also  of  patience, 

Hope  lias  fled,  ditto  their  bacon ; 

Sugar  gone — an  “Injun"  with  it — 

Smith  is  hungry,  so  is  Muggins, 

Bowels  yearning,  yearning,  yearning 
For  the  flesh-pots  left  behind  them, 

For  the  slap  jacks,  for  the  bean  soup, 

For  the  coffee,  tea,  and  bacon, 

Left  behind  in  California. 

Another  fellow,  no  doubt  less  fortunate  than  the  poet, 
says:  If  you  can  imagine  a flood  in  hell,  succeeded  by  a 
snow-storm,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  country. 

FASTEST  TIME  RECORDED. 

The  grand  trotting  matcli  between  Flora  Temple  and 
George  M.  Patclien  for  $1000,  best  three  in  five,  came 
off  on  the  6tli  inst  at  the  Union  Course,  and  resulted  in 
favor  of  Flora  Temple,  who  is  still  entitled  to  be  called 
the  “Queen  of  thp  Turf" — having  not.  only  beaten  her 
opponent,  but  even  herself,  and  made  the  quickest  lime 
on  record.  In  the  long  succession  of  triumphs  achieved 
by  this  mare  last  season,  which  was  the  season  of  her 
glory,  the  fastest  time  made  by  her  was  2.221,  excepting 
one  heat  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  where,  upon  a short 
track,  she  is  claimed  to  have  made  2.19L  The  follow- 
ing is  the  time  made : 

i mile  1 mile  t mile  1 mile 


m.  s.  M.  8.  M.  8.  M.  8. 

First  heat —35  1.11  1.45  2.21 

Second  heat —.361  1-1H  — 2.24 

Third  heat —.36  1.10  2.211 


TRAGEDY  AT  VICKSBURG. 

The  Vicksburg  Sun  gives  an  account  of  a errilile  af- 
fray which  happened  in  that  city  on  Friday,  May  25th: 

“A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Lafayette  Lee  was  married  to 
a young  lady  of  this  county,  Miss  Hicks,  and  remained 
for  some  time  at  the  residence  of  his  wife’s  father.  In  a 
short  time  Lee  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  dis- 
satisfied, and  treated  his  young  wife  unkindly.  A tem- 
porary separation  took  place,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Lee  remained  at  her  father's  house  until  a reconciliation 
was  effected.  Lee,  a few  months  ago,  went  to  Hazle- 
liurst  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  school.  He  was  un- 
successful, and  finally  returned  to  tills  county,  and  so- 
licited the  assistance  of  Mr.  Flowers  (who  was  a rela- 
tive). Mr.  Flowers  generously  tendered  the  hospitalities 
of  his  house  to  Lee  and  his  wife,  who  accepted  them. 
Mr.  F.  frequently  saw  enough  to  convince  himself  that 
Lee  treated  his  wife  unkindly,  and  remonstrated  witli 
him,  and  urged  him  to  make  some  exertions  to  support 
his  family,  proffering  to  assist  him  in  any  laudable  effort. 
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“ On  Thursday  last  Mrs.  Lee  expressed  her  anxiety  to 
sec  her  mother,  and  a wish  to  visit  her  Lome  if  she  could 
obtain  conveyance.  Mr.  Flowers  informed  her  that  bis 
carriage  was  at  her  service  for  that  purpose  whenever 
she  wished  it.  Lee  remarked  that  she  should  not  go,  and 
threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  did  so.  Having  been  re- 
peatedly threatened  by  him  in  a like  manner,  she  did 
not  appear  alarmed.  On  Friday  the  subject  was  again 
alluded  to,  and  Lee  persisted  in  his  threats.  Shortly 
after,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flowers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo 
were  together  in  ttie  drawing-room,  the  report  of  a pistol 
was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Lee  started  convulsively,  exclaim- 
ing that  she  was  shot.  Mr.  F.  immediately  caught  her 
on  his  left  arm  and  supported  her  sinking  form.  Lee 
now  advanced  and  fired  again  at  his  wife  and  once  at  Mr. 
Flowers.  Mrs.  Lee  by  this  time  had  sank  nearly  to  the 
floor,  supported  by  the  left  arm  of  Mr.  Flowers,  who 
drew  a revolver  from  his  pocket,  and  partially  turning, 
fired  five  times  (over  his  shoulder)  at  I.ee.  Each  ball 
took  effect  in  the  face  of  Lee.  One  near  the  right  tem- 
ple— one  near  the  middle  of  the  forehead— one  near  the 
left  temple— one  in  the  jaw,  and  the  other  just  above  the 
mouth.  Lee  fell,  and  died  immediately. 

“The  wound  inflicted  upon  Mrs.  Lee  was  of  a most 
dangerous  character.  The  ball  entered  just  above  the 
right  breast,  ranging  down  to  the  waist,  and  coming  out 
near  to  the  spine.  At  last  accounts  she  was  in  a most 
critical  condition. 

“ The  conduct  of  Mr.  Flowers  in  this  melancholy  af- 
fair meets  with  the  fullest  commendation  from  the  com- 
munity." 

THK  CENSUS  AMONG  THE  FACTORIES. 

Mr.  Jos.  C.  G.  Kennedy  has  written  a letter  describing 
the  tables  which  lie  has  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  cen- 
sus-takers. The  questions  which  will  be  asked  of  manu- 
facturers are  set  forth  as  follows : 

The  schedule  which,  in  conformity  of  law,  has  been 
prepared  as  a record  of  the  operations  of  productive  in- 
dustry for  the  entire  country  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
1st  day  of  June,  1860,  embraces  fourteen  columns,  with 
headings  so  arranged  as  to  include  the  details  of  every 
variety  of  manufacture.  The  first  column  is  designed  to 
include  the  name  of  the  corporation,  company,  or  indi- 
vidual producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $500  per  an- 
num. In  the  second  column  is  to  be  recorded  the  name 
of  the  business,  manufacture,  or  product.  The  third 
column  embraces  the  amount  of  “ capital  invested  in  real 
and  personal  estate  in  the  business.”  The  various  raw 
materials  used  in  each  manufacture,  by  quantity,  kind, 
and  value,  are  represented  in  columns  four,  five,  and  six. 
The  seventh  column  describes  the  kind  of  motive  power, 
machinery,  structure,  or  resource.  If  the  motive  power 
be  steam,  the  quantity  of  power  used  is  to  be  inserted ; 
in  furnaces  the  number  of  tires  ; and  for  fabrics  the  num- 
ber of*lootus,  spindles,  and  card  machines.  In  columns 
eight  and  nine  are  recorded  the  number  of  male  and  fe- 
male hands  employed,  while  their  monthly  wages  respect- 
ively are  set  down  in  columns  ten  and  eleven ; while  in 
columns  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen,  are  entered  the 
quantities,  kinds,  and  values  of  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured articles. 

HICKS,  THE  PIRATE,  CONFESSES. 

Albert  W.  llicks,  alias  Johnson,  the  murderer  of  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  sloop  E.  A.  Johnson,  has  made 
a full  confession  of'his  guilt  to  his  keepers  at  the  City 
Prison. 

The  admissions  were  made  in  course  of  a conversation 
witli  a gentleman  who  has  been  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  prisoner  since  his  incarceration. 

His  querist  first  remarked  : 

“Hicks,  I have  formed  a theory  of  the  manner  in 
which  Captain  Bure  and  the  Watts  boys  were  murdered, 
and  I believe  it  was  done  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock 
at  night  and  3 in  the  morning.’’ 

“No,"  replied  Hicks;  “they  killed  them  between  9 
and  10  o’clock  at  night." 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  theyt"  rejoined  his  question- 
er. “ There  were  but  four  men  on  board  the  sloop,  and 
you  were  one  of  the  four.  I am  surprised  at  your  at- 
tempt to  deceive  me,  Hicks,  and  shall  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  you  if  you  treat  me  in  that  way." 

“But  there  were  five  on  board,"  said  Hicks,  with  a 
cunning  smile.  “ The  devil  was  the  fifth  personage ; he 
possessed  me  and  urged  me  on  to  do  it.  You  see,  I was 
at  the  helm,  and  one  of  the  Wattses  was  forward  on  the 
look-out,  while  Captain  Burr  and  the  other  lad  were 
asleep  below.  I had  entertained  the  idea  of  murdering 
them  for  some  time,  and  the  devil  kept  telling  me  now 
was  the  chance.  I walked  forward  quietly,  and  before 
the  young  man  was  aware  of  my  intentions  I dealt  him 
a tremendous  blow  on  the  head.  He  fell  down,  but  I had 
to  repeat  the  blow  several  times  before  I could  kill  him. 
Meantime  the  noise  and  scuffling  woke  up  the  man  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  hold,  and  just  as  he  got  on  deck  I 
struck  him.  He  wasn't  so  hard  to  dispatch  as  the  first 
one." 

Q.  “What  sort  of  an  instrument  did  you  use?  Was 
it  a marlin-spike  or  hand-spike  ?" 

This  question  Hicks  conld  not  he  induced  to  answer, 
merely  replying  that  it  was  a heavy  instrument.  His 
manner  and  subsequent  remarks  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion to  the  mind  of  his  questioner  that  an  axe  was  the 
weapon  he  had  used. 

CAPTAIN  BURR. 

Hicks  resumed,  “ After  I had  finished  the  boys,  I went 
to  the  cabiu  and  found  Captain  Burr  just  coming  upon 
deck.  He  asked  what  trie  matter  was,  and  1 struck  at 
him.  He’s  a mighty  powerful  man,  and  lie  attempted  to 
grapple  me,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  I could  over- 
power him.  I brought  him  at  last,"  he  added,  triumph- 
antly. 

“Oh!  the  resistance  of  tho  Captain  accounts  for  the 
marks  of  the  terrific  struggle  in  the  cabin;  the  wood- 
work was  hacked  as  if  with  au  axe,  and  there  was  a great 
quantity  of  blood  about." 

To  this  remark  Hicks  assented,  and  the  gentleman 
went  on, 

“ But  there  were  bloody  finger-marks  on  the  gunwale, 
and  yon  must  have  thrown  one  of  them  overboard  before 
he  was  dead,  and  while  he  was  clinging  to  the  side, 
chopped  his  fingers  off." 

“No,  Sir;  they  had  all  been  dead  more  than  an  hour 
when  I pitched  them  over,”  said  Hicks.  He  then  said ; 
“They  tell  me  one  of  the  bodies  has  been  found;  is  it 
true?" 

“ I believe  so,"  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I don’t;  you  see,  when  all  this  happened  toe 
were  fifty  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  I took  care  their 
graves  should  be  deep — very  deep.” 

He  was  then  asked  what  his  feelings  could  have  been, 
alone  as  lie  was  on  the  vessel,  with  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  stars  above  him  and  the  wide  waters  around  him, 
while  his  shipmates,  murdered  by  his  hand,  lay  muti- 
lated and  bleeding  on  the  deck? 

“Oh!"  said  he,  “it  makes  me  shudder  now,  but  then 
I did  not  mind  it.  I told  you  the  devil  urged  me  on;  he 
sustained  me  then,  but  now  lie  lias  deserted  me." 

OTHER  MURDERS. 

Some  further  conversation  ensued,  and  nicks  stated 
that  he  participated  in  the  mutiny  and  murders  on  board 
the  ship  Saladin,  in  1844.  He  pretended,  at  the  time, 
to  know  something  also  of  the  murder  of  the  Captain  and 
crew  of  the  schooner  Eudora  Imogen,  near  City  Island, 
some  years  ago,  and  tho  scuttling  of  the  vessel,  for 
which  the  negro  Wilson  was  executed  at  White  Plains. 

HICKS’S  RHYMES. 

The  following  verses  dictated  by  Hicks  were  written 
down  by  the  reporter : 

I shipped  on  board  the  Saladin, 

As  you  may  understand, 

Bound  to  South  America, 

Captain  Kenzie  in  command. 

We  arrived  in  that  country 
Without  undue  delay, 

When  Fielding  came  on  board : 

Ah!  cursed  he  that  day! 

He  first  persuaded  us 
To  do  that  horrid  crime; 

We  could  then  have  prevented  it, 

If  we’d  begun  in  time. 
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I stained  my  hands  in  human  l/lood, 

Which  1 do  not  deny: 

I shed  the  blood  of  innocence. 

For  which  1 have  to  die. 

THE  “SALADIN”  MYSTERY. 

The  vessel  of  this  name,  here  spoken  of,  was  stranded, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1S44,  laden  with  guano,  and  hav- 
ing on  board  a quantity  of  gold  in  bars,  ou  the  Southern 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  Gut  of  Canso.  After  some 
days,  the  small  number  of  the  crew  (seven),  and  other 
circumstances,  excited  suspicions  of  foul  play  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wreck,  and  all  tho  hands  being  arrested  by 
the  authorities  were  brought  to  Halifax,  where  they 
were  subsequently  tried  before  a special  commission, 
when  four  of  the  men  were  convicted  of  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  deeds  of  murder  and  piracy  ever  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  crime.  That  Hicks  was  one  of  the  guilty 
crew  of  this  ill-fated  ship  seems  more  than  probable, 
from  his  statement  to  the  Reporter;  but  whether  one  of 
the  respited  convicts,  or  one  of  the  men  who  became  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown,  he  alone  can  explain.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  narrative  that  the  monster  Fielding,  who  in- 
cited the  mutiny,  was,  with  his  innocent  son,  himself 
destroyed  by  the  guilty  men  whom  he  hod  seduced  into 
the  commission  of  the  earlier  murders. 

THE  STORY  OF  TIIE  “SALADIN.” 

When  the  Saladin  was  about  leaving  Valparaiso,  Cap- 
tain Fielding,  whose  vessel  had  been  confiscated  for  a 
breach  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country,  applied  to  Cap- 
tain M ‘Kenzie  for  a passage  to  England  for  himself  ami 
his  son ; and  they  were  taken  on  board  as  cabin  passen- 
gers. Shortly  after  getting  to  sea  Fielding  occasionally 
spoke  to  tho  men  unfavorably  of  Captain  M ‘Kenzie,  told 
them  of  the  valuable  cargo  there  was  on  board,  and 
questioned  them  as  to  their  courage  and  resolution,  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  desperate  circumstances. 
All  this  disclosure  with  them  was  separately,  he  never 
speaking  to  more  than  one  of  them  at  a time. 

He  finally  told  them — still  speaking  in  the  same  cau- 
tious manner  to  only  one  at  a time— that  the  crew  were 
about  to  destroy  the  officers  and  take  the  ship  out  of 
their  hands ; that  the  one  whom  he  so  addressed  had 
better  join  them,  or  his  own  life  would  be  in  danger. 
In  this  diabolical  manner  he  succeeded  in  seducing 
them,  one  after  another,  into  a mutiny,  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ; and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  after  ho  first  mentioned  his  fiendish  plans  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  engagement  to  take  part 
with  him  of  a sufficient  number  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect. The  whole  of  this  was  effected  in  fourteen  days, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  plot,  being  the  prisoners,  with 
the  exception  of  Care  and  Galloway,  were  of  the  one 
watch,  and  consequently,  nil  being  on  deck  together, 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  their  plans  into  execu-. 
tion. 

THE  PLOT  OF  THK  MUTINEERS. 

The  night  of  the  13th  of  April  was  first  proposed  for 
the  tragedy,  but  one  of  the  mutineers  not  being  in  his 
place  on  deck,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  them  not  being 
sufficient  in  that  hardihood  which  alone  prepares  the 
heart  of  man  for  such  dreadful  deeds,  the  thing  was  de- 
layed. Previous  to  the  next  night  Fielding  had  got  op- 
portunity to  further  infuse  his  devilish  spirit  into  them, 
excited  their  fears,  inflamed  their  cupidity,  and  got  them 
fully  prepared  for  the  deed  of  blood. 

The  mate’s  watch,  including  all  the  mutineers,  was 
then  on  deck;  and  Fielding  pretending  that  lie  was 
irritated  by  an  argument  which  he  had  witli  Captain 
M’Kenzie,  remained  on  deck  in  conversation  witli  the 
unsuspecting  mate,  who  repeatedly  asked  him  why  lie 
did  not  go  down  into  the  cabin  to  his  rest.  This  he 
evaded,  and  still  remained  on  deck.  Finally,  it  now  be- 
ing near  12  o’clock  at  night,  the  mate  went  to  the  man  at 
the  helm  and  told  him  to  steer  as  well  as  he  could,  and, 
as  lie  was  unwell,  he  would  lie  down  a spell  on  the  hen- 
coop. Here  there  was  a favorable  opportunity  for  them, 
and  their  victims  in  their  full  power — the  Captain  asleep 
and  in  fancied  security  in  cabin,  that  half  of  the  crew  who 
wore  not  in  the  plot  reposing  below  in  their  hammocks, 
and  the  only  object  that  was  in  their  way  had  now  laid 
himself  down,  and  sank  into  a slumber  among  them. 

This  opportunity  they  but  too  well  improved.  The 
work  of  death  was  commenced  by  Johnson  taking  an  axe, 
and,  in  darkness  and  silence,  approaching  the  sleeping 
man,  buried  the  edge  of  St  in  his  head.  Sensation  was 
immediately  suspended,  and.  without  the  least  noise, 
they  threw  the  lifeless  body  into  the  sea. 

THK  WORK  OF  DEATH. 

Their  plan  was  next  to  kill  the  Captain,  and  Jones  and 
Anderson  were  sent  down  into  the  cabin  for  that  purpose ; 
but  the  sleeping  man’s  dog  was  keeping  watch  for  his 
safety,  while  his  brother  man  was  plotting  liis  death. 
This  dumb  animal  made  them  too  fearful  to  proceed, 
and  they  returned  on  deck.  Their  plan  was  then  tem- 
porarily altered  ; they  proceeded  aft,  and  called  up  tiie 
carpenter,  and  as  soon  as  his  head  was  above  the  com- 
panion lie  received  a blow  with  a hammer  which  stunned 
him  ; one  of  the  conspirators  then  placed  his  hands  over 
his  mouth,  and  two  others  threw  him  overboard.  Tho 
contact  with  the  sea  probably  restored  animation,  and  lie 
called  out  “ Murder !’’  This  became  the  accidental  cause 
of  calling  Captain  M Kenzie  on  deck.  On  the  drowning 
man  crying  “Murder,"  Fielding,  then  near  the  entrance 
to  the  cabin,  called  out  with  a loud  voice,  “ A man  over- 
board!" when  Captain  M‘Kenzie,  with  the  benevolent 
desire  of  saving  some  of  his  crew,  rushed  up  on  the  deck; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  got  there  than  he  was  attacked 
with  an  axe  by  Anderson.  Tho  Mow,  however,  did  not 
take  effect,  and  the  assaulted  man  grappled  with  the  mur- 
derer, who,  it  would  appear,  retreated,  for  ho  was  some 
distance  from  the  cabin  stairs  when  he  was  seized  by, 

I think  it  was  Hazelton,  and  Johnson  who  was  com- 
manded from  the  helm  by  Fielding  to  assist,  running  to 
the  scene  of  action,  took  hold  of  one  of  the  Captain’s 
hands.  In  this  situation,  with  three  of  the  murderers 
holding  him,  Fielding  gave  him  repeated  blows  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head  with  an  axe ; the  whole  intention 
then  appearing  evident,  he  cried  out,  “ Oh,  Captain 
Fielding !"  As  soon  as  the  fatal  blow  suspended  anima- 
tion, the  body  was  cast  into  the  sea. 

After  a short  consultation  they  again  assembled  aft, 
and  by  way  of  amusing  the  watch  below,  they  lowered 
the  jib;  the  noise  which  this  made,  together  with  the 
calls  of  Fielding  and  others,  soon  brought  the  poor 
wretches  on  deck;  and  with  perfect  security  to  them- 
selves, in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  and  with  weapons 
of  destruction  in  their  hands,  they  silently  dispatched 
them,  one  after  another,  as  they  came  on  deck;  and  in 
the  short  space  of  an  hour  after  the  work  of  destruction 
had  begun,  six  unsuspecting  mortals  were  tfins  hurried 
into  eternity,  and  their  bodies  buried  under  the  waves 
of  the  ocean. 

They  then  had  the  vessel,  with  all  the  costly  freight, 
entirely  at  their  command,  and  Fielding  proposed  that 
they  should  run  her  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  and 
land  at  some  secluded  spot  in  or  about  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  secure  their  booty  on  shore ; after  which 
they  would  go  to  the  States  and  return  with  some  small 
vessel  to  bring  it  away.  This  well-laid  scheme  was, 
however,  rendered  abortive  by  his  own  cupidity  and  reck- 
less inhumanity. 

THE  MURDERER  MURDERED. 

Carr  and  Galloway,  the  cook  and  steward,  who  were 
not  in  the  plot,  and  whose  duties  did  not  call  them  on 
deck,  were  then  the  only  ones  that  remained,  and  it  be- 
came a matter  ®f  inquiry  what  should  be  done  with 
them.  Fielding  proposed  that  they  should  be  slain  also. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  some  of  them  said  there 
should  be  no  more  blood  spilled.  When  they  were  called 
up  in  the  morning  and  informed  what  had  been  done, 
Galloway,  we  understood,  had  said  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  not  been  killed  with  his  messmate;  and  Care  was 
crying  all  the  next  day.  They  were  then  all  called  to- 
gether by  Fielding,  and  an  oath  was  administered  to 
them  on  the  Bible  that  they  would  all  be  true  to  each 
other  like  a hand  of  brothers.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Fielding  was  suspicious  of  them,  notwith- 
standing  their  unholy  oath,  for,  at  his  suggestion,  all 
the  arms  anil  ammunition,  together  with  all  the  axes, 
adzes,  and  all  offensive  weapons  on  board  were  thrown 

l"in  a'co'nversatlon  thC  next  day  with  Johnson,  Fielding 
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said  he  would  get  rid  of  Can-  and  Galloway  when  they 
got  near  the  lam!,  by  giving  them  a dose  of  poison,  and 
alleged  that  they  must  have  the  crew  still  further  re- 
duced. This  Johnson  did  not  approve  of,  and  mentioned 
it  to  his  comrades,  which  occasioned  them  nil  to  feel  sus- 
picious of  Fielding.  These  suspicions  were  increased  by 
their  accidentally  discovering  that  he  had  secreted  two 
horse-pistols,  some  ammunition,  and  a large  carving- 
knife.  This  they  immediately  taxed  him  with,  but  he 
denied  knowing  any  thing  about  them,  and  in  a contro- 
versy that  ensued  he  said  that  he  would  throw  himself 
overboard,  and  was  leaving  the  cabin  professedly  with 
that  intent.  They,  however,  took  hold  of  him  to  stop 
him,  and  having  got  hold  of  him  they  kept  him;  and  on 
some  one  of  them  Baying  he  ought  to  be  secured,  they 
momentarily  came  to  the  determination  to  do  it,  and 
tied  him  hand  and  foot,  and,  melancholy  to  say,  the 
young  boy,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  transaction, 
was  tied  also.  In  this  state  they  were  confined  to  the 
cabin  floor  all  night. 

The  next  morning  the  son,  it  would  appear,  was  liber- 
ated, for  lie  was  afterward  found  on  the  forward  part  of 
the  deck.  As  for  the  monster  Fielding  himself,  he  had 
his  feet  untied,  and  was  brought  on  deck,  and  made  to 
hear  the  consultation  respecting  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him,  the  result  of  which  consultation  was  that  thoy 
should  throw  him  overboard,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done ; and  Carr  and  Galloway  were  made  to  assist  in 
doing  it.  The  poor  little  boy  was  forward  at  the  time, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  piteous  prayers  for  mercy  and 
his  screams  of  affright,  he  was  thrown  over  also. 

We  have  had  to  omit  many  incidents  in  these  hurried 
details,  but  we  believe  the  foregoing  will  be  found  a 
faithful  and  accurate  outline. 

THK  LAST  LETTER  OF  CAPTAIN  BURR  TO  IIIS 
WIFE. 

As  every  thing  connected  with  this  mysterious  and 
bloody  affair  must  prove  to  be  of  public  interest,  we  re- 
publish an  extract  from  the  last  letter  of  Captain  llurr, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  William  Johnson  as  a helms- 
man, written  to  his  wife,  from  Coney  Island,  previous 
to  the  departure  of  the  if.  A.  Johnson  on  her  ill-fated 
voyage : 

“ This  man  William  Johnson,  who  lives  in  New  York, 
is  a smart  fellow.  He  went  at  the  mast  and  scraped  it 
while  we  were  at  Keyport,  without  telling,  while  I was 
ashore.  lie  is  a good  hand ; can  turn  his  hand  to  al- 
most any  thing.  He  is  a ship-carpenter,  he  says,  and 
has  got  quite  a set  of  tools.  He  understands  all  about  a 
boat,  only  is  not  a very  good  helmsman  to  steer  the  sloop 
nice  when  beating  to  windward;  he  understands  steer- 
ing well  enough  other  ways.  It  requires  a man  that  has 
been  very  much  used  to  sailing  a boat  by  the  wind  to 
steer  fast.  We  often  get  in  company  with  vessels  that 
are  smart,  when  it  requires  a nice  helmsman ; then  it  re- 
quires my  skill  more.  Smith  is  a good  helmsman  close 
by  the  wind.  I don't  think  Oliver  is  quite  so  good.  I 
will  write  the  first  chance  after  we  get  in  Virginia. 
Should  we  have  a chance  we  are  going  to  Plonkatonk  to 
see  if  we  can  get  a load  there.  That  is  about  five  miles 
short  of  the  Rappahannock  River.  Selah  knows  where 
it  is.  I have  nothing  more  at  present.  Would  like  to 
see  you  very  much. 

“ Your  affectionate  husband  ever, 

“ George  H.  Burr.” 

THE  JAPANESE  TAKE  LEAVE. 

Our  Japanese  visitors  have  at  length  taken  leave  of 
President  Buchanan,  and  are  on  their  way  North.  At 
the  lust  ceremonial  audience  the  first  Embassador  read, 
quite  in  a whisper,  the  following  words  of  farewell.  They 
were  translated  by  Mamoura  in  Dutch  to  Mr.  Portman, 
and  repeated  by  Mr.  Portman  to  the  President : 

“ The  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  having 
taken  place,  and  the  time  of  our  departure  huving  ar- 
rived, we  have  come  to  take  leave  of  your  Excellency, 
and  to  wish  you  continued  health  and  prosperity.  We 
may  be  allowed  to-day  to  tender  your  Excellency  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  friendly  feelings  on  our  behalf, 
and  for  the  very  kind  treatment  we  have  met  with  in 
Washington.  It  has  been  a source  of  gratification  to  us 
to  visit  several  Government  institutions,  where  we  have 
seen  many  things  in  which  we  have  felt  much  interest. 
Of  all  this,  and  of  our  voyage  homo  in  the  Xiagara,  a 
full  account  will  be  submitted  by  us,  on  our  return,  to 
the  Tycoon,  who  will  be  greatly  pleased  by  it,  and  who 
will  always  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  to  increase  the 
friendly  relations  so  happily  established  between  the  two 
countries." 

The  President  answered  thus : 

“ The  arrival  of  these  distinguished  Commissioners 
from  the  Tycoon  has  been  a very  propitious  and  agree- 
able event  in  my  administration.  It  is  a historical 
event,  which  I trust  will  unite  the  two  nations  together 
in  bonds  of  friendship  throughout  all  time.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners  has  met  my  entire  approba- 
tion, and  the  Tycoon  could  not  have  selected  out  of  all 
his  dominions  any  representatives  who  could  have  more 
conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I have  caused  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare a letter  of  re-credence — a letter  from  under  my  own 
hand — to  the  Tycoon,  stating  my  opinion  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  performed  their  business;  and  a 
copy  of  that  letter  will  be  placed  in  their  hands  before 
their  departure. 

“ I wish  you  a very  agreeable  time  during  the  remain- 
der of  your  residence  iu  the  United  States,  and  a safe 
and  happy  return  to  your  own  country,  under  the  flag  of 
the  American  Union. 

“ I desire,  for  myself,  to  present  to  each  of  the  Com- 
missioners a gold  medal,  struck  at  the  Mint,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  arrival  and  services  in  this  coun- 
try. 

“There  have  been  several  presents  prepared  for  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Tycoon,  which  will  be  sent  to  your 
lodgings  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

THE  GOLD  MEDALS. 

The  gold  medals  spoken  of  were  then  delivered  to  the 
Embassadors.  They  were  inclosed  in  red  morocco  box- 
es, which  all  boro  the  same  inscription — “ Presented  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Embassadors 
from  Japan."  The  medals  are  about  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  half  an  inch  thick.  Upon  one  side  is  the 
profile  head  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  high  relief;  upon  the 
other  the  following  words  are  engraved  : 


COMMEMORATION 

FIRST  EMBASSY  FROM 
JAPAN 

UNITED  STATES, 
I860. 


Mr.  Cass  then  delivered  to  Narousa  Gensiro  a set  of 
Audubon’s  works,  inclosed  in  a mahogany  box,  and  di- 
rected ‘‘To  his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,"  remark- 
ing that  similar  volumes  had  been  sent  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  by  her  received  with 
gratification. 

lie  mentioned  that  other  presents,  of  books  and  me- 
chanical works,  including  a steam-engine,  some  intended 
for  the  Tycoon  and  some  for  tire  Commissioners  them- 
selves, were  in  course  of  preparation,  and  would  soon  be 
ready  to  put  in  their  keeping.  Last  of  all,  ho  produced 
twenty  silver  and  fifty  bronze  medals,  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  those  given  by  the  President  to  the  three 
Princes,  which  he  explained  were  intended  for  the  of- 
ficers and  servants  of  the  Embassy,  to  be  distributed  as 
tire  superiors  should  decide. 


was  filling  a “ star  rocket”  he  accidentally  set  fire  to  the 
composition.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  blown  fifty 
feet  into  the  air.  Sixty  kegs  <■>  powder  iu  an  adjoining 
building  fortuuatcly  did  not  explode. 

MAIL  STEAMER  IN  COLLISION. 

The  Cunard  mail  steamer  Canada,  which  left  Boston 
for  Liverpool  on  the  10th  of  May,  arrived  at  Queenstown 
on  the  2Ttli  of  that  month.  When  crossing  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  during  a dense  fog,  she  came  in  col- 
lision with  the  brig  Rover's  Bride,  of  London,  from 
Cadiz,  bound  to  St.  John’B,  Newfoundland,  with  a cargo 
of  salt.  The  brig  was  sunk,  but  the  officers  and  crew 
were  all  saved  by  boats  from  the  Canada,  and  arrived  in 
that  vessel  at  Queenstown. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  elected  a successor 
to  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Ten  candidates  had  been 
put  up  for  the  election,  among  whom  were  Liebig,  Wohl- 
er, Struve,  Agassiz,  Murchison,  Airy,  in  the  first  rank  ; 
but  the  choice  fell  on  Ehrenburg,  the  companion  of  Hum- 
boldt in  his  Siberian  expedition. 

Professor  Jan  Geefs,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Belgian 
sculptors,  has  just  died  in  the  full  prime  of  life. 

Lisbon  has  erected  a monument  in  honor  of  Camoens. 

Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College,  has  gone  to  En- 
gland to  spend  the  summer  months. 

A London  letter-writer  says  that  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  won 
j£60,000  on  the  great  Derby  race,  in  which  his  horse  Um- 
pire was  beaten.  Umpire  had  been  the  first  favorite  in 
the  betting,  but  in  the  race  he  came  out  the  seventh. 

Judge  Peter  V.  Daniel  of  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court,  who  died  in  Richmond  on  Thursday  morning, 
was  born  at  “Crow's  Nest,”  iu  Stafford  County,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  24th  of  April,  1784.  During  his  life  he  oc- 
cupied many  positions  of  importance  and  prominence. 
When  he  had  just  reached  his  21st  year,  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  his  native  county  in  the  Virgiuia  Legisla- 
ture, and  after  serving  two  terms  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State,  a post  which  he 
held  for  upward  of  twenty  years.  After  leaving  the 
Council  he  was  appointed  by  General  Jackson  District 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed by  President  Van  Buren  to  the  Bench  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  He  occupied  this  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Critic  states  that  two  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Poet's 
Room,  Westminster  Palace  — namely,  Mr.  Herbert's 
“Lear  disinheriting  Cordelia,"  and  Mr.  Watts’s  “Red 
Cross  Knight  overcoming  the  Dragon"— are  already  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  decay. 

Osman  Pacha,  the  first  Chamberlain  of  the  Sultan 
who  was  dismissed  a short  time  ago,  has  been  arrested 
on  a charge  of  having  embezzled  28,000,000  piastres. 

The  gold  medals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
will  be  awarded  to  Lady  Franklin  and  Sir  F.  L.  M'Clin- 
tock. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  a Committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  any  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  rejection  of  the  bill  repealing  the  paper 
duty.  The  Committee  subsequently  reported, pro  forma, 
that  they  found  tire  Lords  had  rejected  the  bill  iu  ques- 
tion, and  Lord  Palmerston  then  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  to  search  for 
precedents. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr. 
Kinglakc,  that  Government  had  throughout  supported 
the  demand  of  the  Swiss  Government  for  a Conference 
of  the  Great  Powers,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until 
Switzerland  withdrew  the  demand. 

Mr.  Laing  moved  for  a vote  of  credit  on  account  of 
the  civil  service  estimates,  which,  after  some  strong 
opposition,  was  agreed  to.  The  Opposition  members 
pressed  upon  Government  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
in  a regular  way  with  the  estimates,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  their  intention  is  to  stave  off  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Reform  bill  until  the  estimates  are  passed, 
and  thereby  kill  the  measure  for  this  session.  The 
Times  says  that  the  above  proceedings  have  virtually 
decided  the  abandonment  of  the  Reform  bill,  although 
some  time  may  elapse  before  the  measure  is  finally 
given  up. 

On  the  25tli,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  conduct 
of  the  Neapolitan  Government  was  debated,  and  laud 
Palmerston  denounced  it  in  the  strongest  terms  as  entire- 
ly a government  of  the  police. 

THE  DERBY  DAY. 

The  event  of  the  week  in  England  was  the  great  race. 
Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  American  horse  was 
badly  beaten.  The  defeat  of  Umpire  was  a great  dis- 
couragement to  the  American  party,  who  had  calculated 
with  much  confidence  upon  being  enabled  to  carry  the 
champion’s  belt  and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf  to  Amer- 
ica. Prior  to  the  race  the  owner  of  Nutbourne  lodged  an 
objection  against  Umpire  on  the  ground  that  the  horse 
was  not  of  the  age  described.  Mr.  Merry  was  warmly 
congratulated  ou  the  success  of  his  horse,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  wins,  on  bets  alone,  upward  of  4170,000. 

The  value  of  the  stakes,  deducting  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  the  second  horse,  the  judge,  and  toward  expenses 
is  JE6050. 

Umpire  was  seventh  in  the  race.  Tliormanby  was 
twice  nearly  knocked  on  his  head,  and  Wallace  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  falling  the  instant  the  Hag  was  dropped. 

The  Times  report  says : “ We  shall  only  record  here 
the  universal  disappointment  thismuch-vauutcd  Ameri- 
can ‘crack’  created  in  the  minds  of  all  except  a few  of 
his  most  infatuated  partisans  by  his  coarse,  ‘overdone’ 
appearance,  and  fretful  manner,  which  presented  a suf- 
ficiently startling  contrast  to  the  blooming  looks  of  The 
Wizard,  Tom  Bowline,  The  Drone,  Nutbourne,  Thor- 
manby.  Horror,  Cape  Flyaway,  Mainstoue,  and  Restcs 
from  among  his  English  opponents,  to  satisfy  the  most 
prejudiced  admirers  of  the  American  system  of  train- 
ing that  their  theory  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  the  old  school,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  n 
Derby  horse  is  concerned,  successful  though  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck’s  stable  has  proved  in  less  important  engagements. 
The  market  is  invariably  the  true  chronometer  of  public 
feeling;  and  although  nothing  could  exceed  Undine’s 
magnificent  action  as  liecantered  down  the  course,  the  op- 
position in  the  Ring  was  so  strong  that  instead  of  leaving 
off  first  favorite,  as  many  predicted,  he  went  back  to  6 
and  7 to  1,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have  retrograded 
still  further  if  the  start  had  been  longer  delayed.  As  it 
was,  Tliormanby,  who  was  in  such  tremendous  force  at 
last  that  lie  advanced  to  within  a point  of  the  Wizard 
(who  was  likewise  as  firm  as  his  warmest  supporters 
could  wish),  gnvc  the  American  the  go  by,  and  Nutboumo 
also  trod  closely  on  his  heels.  A good  start  was  effected, 
and  when  coming  round  Tattenliam  corner,  Nutbourne 
broke  down  badly,  which  immediately  caused  attention 
to  be  directed  to  the  American,  who  came  with  a rush  to 
the  front,  and  showed  his  bright  orange  colors  in  so  prom- 
inent a position  that  “Umpire  wins"  was  the  universal 
cry;  but  it  was  faint  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous 
roar  of  “ Umpire's  heat,"  which  rose  ere  the  echoes  of 
the  former  had  scarcely  subsided,  as  Snowden  was  seen 
to  be  “hard"  upon  his  horse  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
home ; and  from  this  point  he  was  beaten,  and  only  ob- 
tained the  unenviable  position  of  seventh. 


THE  CHAMPIONS  AT  THE  DKKBY. 

“Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  stand  and  race- 
course were  the  two  champions,  Sayers  and  Heenan! 
They  were  both  dressed  after  the  most  approved  mode 
of  Derby  costume.  Heenan  could  not  suppress  his  ris- 
ing national  sympathies,  and  consequently  backed  Um- 
pire to  win  him  JE1100.  He  was,  however,  heartily  dis- 
gusted with  the  upshot,  nor  did  he  fail  to  give  full  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  of  disappointment.  We  need  not 
say  that  they  have  been  the  * observed  of  all  observers ;’ 
and  it  is  a question  whether  they  or  the  competitors  for 
plosion.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  is  esti-  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Turf  obtained  the  greater  share 
mat|ed| A JSOptf.  ZlQjs iBupp-osdd-thff  yjule  We  Uear  tbat>  deling  their  own  inexpert- 


FIRE-WORKS  EXPLOSION. 

The  pyrotechnic  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Ilad- 
field,  situated  in  East  Williamsburgli,  Newtown,  Queens 
County,  L.  I.,  was  blown  up  on  June  8th.  Two  men, 
Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  an  em- 
ploye named  Jacob  Creig,  were  instantly  killed.  Mr. 
Henry  Hadfield,  another  of  the  proprietors,  and  a man 
named  John  Hunter,  were  severely  wounded ; and  about 
a dozen  others  received  slight  injuries.  The  establish- 
ment consisted  of  twelvf  pne-stoty  Uuildipgs,.  seven  of 
which  were  destroyed  by-  fife  -doWiiUw  ientid  by  the  ex- 
plosion. The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  is  csti- 


encc  in  business,  they  have  placed  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Howes  & Cushing  of  the  American  Cir- 
cus, u . ..  : , i>..  , charge  they  intend  making  the  grnnd 
tour  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  their  new  belts;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  their  cards  are 
well  played,  they  will  reap  a rich  harvest.  The  ceremony 
oi  presenting  the  new  belts  is  to  take  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  at  Cremorne  Gardens,  London,  which  have 
been  engaged  for  the  occasion.  There  will,  on  this  even- 
ing, be  no  sparring ; and  indeed  the  only  manner  in  which 
the  pugilistic  world  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  entertain- 
ment will  be  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
belts  and  the  stakes.  The  remainder  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  of  a popular  and  entertaining  kind.  After  they 
have  completed  their  tour,  we  understand,  they  will  go 
together  to  the  United  States,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  battle,  we  are  sure 
both  will  be  received  with  open  arms." 

THE  “ GREAT  EASTERN”  ADVERTISED. 

The  mammoth  ship  appeals  to  the  British  traveling 
public  in  a poster,  only  sixteen  inches  long,  and  of  the 
following  modest  tenor: 

STEAM  COMMUNICATION 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  TO  NEW  TORE. 

The  Steamship 

“GREAT  EASTERN,” 

18,915  tons  register, 

J.  VINE  HALL,  Commander, 

Will  be  dispatched  to 
NEW  YORK 

On  Saturday,  June  9,  .860. 

As  this  steamship  will  be  dispatched  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  will  only  take  a limited  number  of  first-class 
passengers,  an  early  application  is  desirable. 

Rate  of  Passage  —jC£5  each  adult.  Children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  half  price.  Servants  accompanying 
passengers,  XI 5.  Return  tickets  will  bo  issued  at  the  rate 
of  £40. 

Luggage.— Each  passenger  will  be  allowed  to  take 
twenty  cubic  feet  of  luggage  free,  and  any  further  quan- 
tity will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  C d.  per  foot  Pas- 
sengers’ baggage  should  be  sent  to  the  ship  on  or  before 
June  8,  and  any  not  required  on  the  voyage  must  be 
marked  “below.” 

Freight — A limited  amount  offine  goods  will  be  Liken 
on  freight  at  JE3  per  ton  measurement  of  40  cubic  feet,  or 
weigiit  at*20  cwt.  to  the  ton,  ship's  option,  payable  here 
or  in  New  York,  according  to  arrangement ; in  the  latter 
case,  payment  must  be  made  at  $4  80  cents  per  pound 
sterling.  Parcels  5s.  cacli  and  upward,  according  to  size 
and  value.  Dogs  £3  each. 

RAREY  AND  THE  PUGILISTS. 

Mr.  Rarey  is  again  in  London,  after  an  absence  of  sev- 
eral months,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  public  to 
know  that  ho  was  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary  powers 
he  possesses  over  vicious  horses  for  the  place  of  enter- 
tainment to  be  crowded  on  Monday  evening  with  persons 
in  all  classes  of  society,  including  those  “observed  of  all 
observers,"  Heenan  and  Tom  Sayers,  who  sat  together  in 
a private  box  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  seemed 
to  be  as  much  delighted  and  astonished  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Rarey  as  the  rest  of  the  crowded  audience. 
Mr.  Rarey  tames  horses  with  a humanity  which  has  called 
forth  the  admiration  and  recognition  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  who,  only  last 
Wednesday,  presented  him  with  a most  valuable  gold 
medal.  Last  evening  this  quality,  combined  with  cool- 
ness, courage,  patience,  and  determination,  was  evinced 
in  a marked  manner  by  Mr.  Rarey,  in  the  modo  in  which 
he  acquired  victory  over  two  of  the  most  vicious  animals 
we  have  ever  seen.  He  tested  his  skill  successfully  with- 
in tire  space  of  an  hoar  on  a bay  mare,  which  had  been 
sold  to  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Case,  of  a cavalry  regi- 
ment, in  consequence  of  being  incurable,  and  who  was 
so  dangerous  to  approach  in  any  way  that  she  could  not 
be  ridden,  would  strike  with  her  fore-feet  like  a pugilist, 
and  kick  as  well  with  her  hind-feet.  So  savage  was  she 
that  no  horseman  had  been  able  to  ascertain  her  age  by 
looking  at  her  teeth ; yet  Mr.  Rarey  not  only  opened  her 
mouth,  but  put  his  hand  into  it  several  times,  and  told 
bis  audience  that,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  eight  years 
old.  Great  cheers  followed  this  triumph  of  his  skill,  hut 
it  was  to  he  still  further  demonstrated  on  a thorough- 
bred, high-spirited  Arabian  stallion,  extremely  vicious, 
perfectly  uncontrollable,  biting  at  every  one  that  ap- 
proached him,  not  therefore  to  be  managed  by  any  groom, 
and  that  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  bridled  except 
blindfolded.  He  was  brought  from  Wellington,  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  on  his  arrival  at  the  railway  station  knocked 
down  his  groom  by  kicking  him  on  the  head ; and  ou  be- 
ing taken  into  the  ring  at  the  Alhambra  nearly  broke  the 
arm  of  the  man  who  led  him  in  by  striking  Him  with  his 
fore-feet.  Mr.  Rarey,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  in 
rendering  him  as  tractable  as  a lamb.  This  feat,  which 
was  witnessed  throughout  by  the  whole  audience,  who 
sat  in  silence  with  the  utmost  surprise,  was  greeted  at 
its  close  with  rounds  of  applause,  and  Mr.  Rarey  was 
called  for  twice  to  receive  an  ovation  of  cheers.  The 
lecture  was  continued  yesterday,  the  subjects  being  a bay 
hack,  a bay  cart  marc,  and  an  immense  cart  horse, 
“Captain,"  nineteen  hands  high,  perhaps  the  largest 
horse  in  England.  There  was  some  curiosity  to  see  this 
last  animal,  which  w as  certainly  a ferocious  giant  and  a 
rather  difficult  subject,  judging  from  the  following  de- 
scription sent  up  with  the  animal.  The  ow  ner  says : 

“I  have  sent  up  the  gigantic  cart-horse  Captain.  He 
is  nineteen  hands  high,  and  weighs  25  cwt.  (probably  the 
largest  horse  in  England) ; has  drawn  six  tons  weight 
from  the  Borough  across  London  Bridge.  Ho  lias  bitten 
no  less  than  eight  persons,  some  of  whom  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  remove  to  the  hospital.  One  man  is  selected  to  at- 
tend him,  and  is  always  armed  with  a stout  bludgeon  as 
a protection.  Pray  mind,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  go 
near  him  in  the  stable,  as  he  will  take  a man  up  in  his 
teeth  and  shake  him  as  a dog  would  a rat." 

THE  CHAMPIONS  AGREE. 


certain  statements  relath  o to  the  condition  of  that  un- 
dertaking as  put  forth  >y  the  promoters  of  the  Danish 
route,  and  pointing  oik  the  disadvantages  under  which 
tlio  latter  enterprise  must  labor.  Mr.  Saward  asserts 
that  til  ere  is  no  -’tention  to  abandon  tlio  undertaking 
with  which  he  it  jonnected,  and  looks  hopefully  on  tlio 
efforts  now  pern'  tog  to  restore  the  existing  cable  to  work- 
ing order. 

THE  in  . AND  AND  GREENLAND  TELEGRAPH. 

The  olio  wing  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  two 

lines 

It  lias  been  asserted  that  the  Atlantic  cable  is  8000 
miles  long.  This  is  very  inaccurate.  Its  total  length, 
including  slack,  docs  not  exceed  2050  miles. 


BY  THE  ATLANTIC  COMPANY’S  ROUTE. 

Laml  line,  all  constructed  and  working,  London  to 


Valenti  a,  not  exceeding 600 

Sea  lino,  including  slack  cable 2050 

Total 2650 


BY  THE  DANISH  ROUTE. 

London  to  Inverness 

Inverness,  across  the  Sutherlandshire  mountains,  to 

Cape  Wrath 

Cape  Wrath  to  Faroe 

Faroe  to  Iceland 

Across  Iceland 

Iceland  to  South  Greenland 

Across  Greenland 

Greenland  to  Labrador 

Over  the  unexplored  country  of  Labrador,  by  the 
nearest  route,  to  join  the  American  system,  at  the 
least 


Total 3478 

Add  15  per  cent,  of  slack  to  the  sea  portions  of  the 
line 295 


Total; 


To  work  this  line  of  nearly  4000  miles  at  any  remu- 
nerative speed,  would  require  relays  at  each  broken 
point — in  all  not  less  than  fourteen  sets  of  relays  to  bo 
worked  in  synchronous  connection,  each  with  each. 
These  sectious,  owing  in  a great  degree  to  their  circuit- 
ous course  and  their  constant  change  of  position  in  refer- 
ence to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth — the  first  links  be- 
ing south  to  north,  then  east  to  west,  and,  lastly,  north 
to  south — would  more  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  tlio 
earth,  and  in  a greater  ratio  than  any  direct  line,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  adverse  influences  of  earth  currents,  magnetic 
storms,  aurora  borealis,  the  chance  of  accidents,  and 
other  disturbing  causes,  more  incident  to  long  and  fre- 
quently broken  circuits,  and  any  one  of  which  would 
destroy  for  days  the  synchronous  working  of  the  relay 
system,  and  reduce  the  operation  at  best  to  one  of  slow 
and  tedious  repetition  from  station  to  station.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  the  minimum,  or  even  the  average 
speed,  through  a circuit  of  such  a character,  would  be 
any  thing  like  twenty  words  a minute  is,  to  say  tlio 
least,  a very  bold  assertion. 


ITALY. 

garibaldi’s  progress. 

The  information  relative  to  the  progress  of  Garibaldi  . 
continues  meagre  and  very  conflicting,  but  there  does  not  ; 
seem  to  be  much  doubt  of  his  continued  success. 

A telegram  from  Palermo  of  the  23d  May,  at  10  p.m., 
announces  that  Garibaldi's  troops  were  in  position  near 
Palermo,  and  an  attack  was  momentarily  expected. 
Twenty  thousand  Neapolitans  occupied  the  heights  which  ! 
commanded  the  town  for  two  miles  around. 

The  official  Turin  Gazette  contains  a dispatch  dated  the 
24th  May,  relative  to  the  encounter  of  Garibaldi  at  San  ! 
Martino  with  Bavarians  in  the  Neapolitan  service.  Gar- 
ibaldi had  approached  nearer  to  Palermo,  the  heights 
around  which  were  occupied  by  insurgents.  An  attack 
was  imminent. 

A supplement  to  the  Genoa  Movimento  of  the  23d  May 
alleges  that  Garibaldi  had  entered  Palermo  with  9000 
infantry  and  a squadron  of  cavalry.  The  Neapolitans 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  most  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm prevailed  at  Palermo. 

The  Paris  Patrie  doubts  the  above  intelligence.  The 
Daily  Xews  Paris  correspondent,  however,  is  assured  of 
its  correctness,  and  says  that  Garibaldi  has  determined  : 
to  make  himself  undisputed  master  of  Sicily  before 
making  any  attempt  on  the  main  land.  He  will  afterward 
form  a strong  naval  force,  and  descend  upon  Calabria. 

. The  same  authority  professes  to  have  special  instruc- 
tions for  believing  that  Garibaldi  had  really  entered  Pa- 
lermo, and  that  lie  had  issued  a stirring  proclamation, 
dated  from  that  city,  declaring  that  he  had  assumed  the 
provisional  dictatorship  of  Sicily. 

The  Insurrectional  Committee  in  Sicily  had,  it  is  said, 
sent  a note  to  the  foreign  Consuls,  announcing  that  the 
nation  would  be  consulted,  and  that  the  Sicilian  Parlia- 
ment would  be  convoked. 

WHO  ARE  GARIBALDI’S  OFFICERS? 

The  Siiele  publishes  a letter  from  M.  Ricciardi,  con- 
taining some  interesting  details  of  the  seven  officers  who, 
under  Garibaldi,  command  the  Cacciatori  della  Alpi: 

“ La  Masa  is  known  through  the  brilliant  part  he  took 
in  the  insurrection  witnessed  by  the  city  of  Palermo  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1848,  and  also  through  Ms  having 
taken  part  in  the  war  of  independence  as  a chief  over 
some  Sicilian  volunteers.  He  contributed  also  to  the 
defense  of  Messina  against  the  Royal  troops,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1848.  During  his  exile  he  published  a 
few  political  and  historical  works,  one  of  which  was  an 
account  of  the  events  of  which  Sicily  was  the  theatre  in 
1S46  and  1S40. 

“Cariui,  who  is  also  a Sicilian,  got  up  a regiment  of 
cavalry  at  Palermo  during  the  revolutionary  period  of 
1S48  and  1849,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  down  lie 
tried  to  serve  in  exile  not  only  the  cause  of  Sicily,  but 
also  that  of  Italy,  by  Iris  French  and  Italian  Review, 
which  appeared  at  Paris  until  the  commencement  of 


On  Friday  a meeting  took  place  between  Sayers  and 
Heenan  at  the  office  of  the  referee,  to  discuss  the  means 
of  terminating  the  dispute  between  them  as  to  tlio  pos- 
session of  the  champion’s  belt.  Several  propositions 
were  considered  and  rejected,  but  it  was  ultimately  agreed 
that  two  new  belts,  exact  counterparts  of  the  one  bo 
much  coveted,  should  be  made,  the  money  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  raised  by  public  subscription.  Each  of  tire 
candidates  is  to  head  the  list  for  that  to  be  held  by  his 
opponent.  The  old  belt  will  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  referee  to  he  fought  for  by  whoever  may  aspire  to  the 
honor  of  wearing  it.  Sayers  has  engaged  to  retire  front 
the  prize-ring.  Tlio  combatants  warmly  shook  hands; 
and  Heenan  taking  the  gallant  Tom  under  his  arm,  botli 
left  the  office,  accompanied  by  their  friends,  and  proceed- 
ed across  the  Strand  to  a public-house,  where  the  pleas- 
ant termination  of  the  dispute  was  the  exense  for  dis- 
cussing a bottle  or  two  of  wine,  and  every  body  shook 
hands  witli  every  body.  Some  hundreds  of  persons  as- 
sembled, and  on  Sayers  and  Heenan  appearing  at  the 
door  they  were  both  received  witli  vehement  cheering. 
As  they  crossed  the  Strand  arm  in  arm  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  vast  crowd  amidst  renewed  cheers.  While 
they  were  partaking  of  refreshments  the  police  had  their 
work  to  do  in  keeping  the  thoroughfare  open.  They 
left  in  cabs.  We  unde  rstand  that  Sayers  has  refused  the 
offer  of  £S0  per  week,  made  by  Mr.  W.  Cooke,  of  Ast- 
ley’s  Amphitheatre,  nnd  also  that  Sayers  and  Heenan  will 
eUlier  take  the.  Alhambra  Palace  themselves,  or  that  Mr. 
E.  T.  Smith  will  make  arrangements  to  engage  them  for 
a certain  period. 


A MYSTERY  CLEARED. 

The  mysterious  bark  Charles  B.  Truitt,  which  had 
been  lying  at  Queenstown  for  several  months,  with  a 
cargo  of  rifles  from  America,  had  left  Queenstown  for 
Liverpool.  She  was  freighted  by  the  Garibaldi  Com- 
mittee in  New  York,  but  having  arrived  after  the  war 
was  over  she  remained  at  Queenstown  awaiting  orders 
from  tiie  States.  It  was  considered  likely  that  Garibaldi's 
new  movement  had*led  to  her  departure. 

OCEANIC  TELEGRAPHING. 

Mr.  Saward,  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, writes  a letter  to  the  newspapers  confrajlictiug-' 


“Stocco,  a native  of  Calabria,  is  well  known  and  very 
popular  in  that  part  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  In 
1848  he  was  one  of  my  trustiest  and  bravest  lieutenants 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  Calabrias,  and  lie  especially 
gave  proof  of  his  bravery  and  skill  on  the.  87th  of  June, 
during  that  combat  at  long  odds  between  Angitola  and 
Maida,  that  lasted  nearly  twelve  hours,  and  in  which 
from  four  to  five  hundred  Calabrians  were  seen  fighting 
advantageously  against  nearly  all  the  troops  commanded 
by  General  Nuuzianta,  which  troops  would  have  been 
utterly  defeated  had  the  other  Calabrian  chiefs  come  up 
to  the  aid  of  Stocco. 

“ Carioll  is  the  brother  of  one  of  those  glorious  volun- 
teers who  were  killed  last  year  in  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria. As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Garibaldi's  plans  lie  came 
here  in  haste  from  Pavia,  and  it  was  his  own  mother  who, 
still  in  mourning  for  lier  eldest  60ii,  presented  Mm  to  the 
General,  and,  as  if  she  had  done  nothing  yet,  present- 
ed to  him  the  sum  of  30,000  francs)  I can  tell  you  that 
traits  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  rare  with  us,  especial- 
ly of  late ; and  truly  sucli  a case  docs  not  furnish  tho 
least  plain  proof  of  the  complete  moral  change  that  lias 
been  effected  in  Italy,  and  of  tbo  happy  destiny  that 
awaits  it. 

“ Nino  Bixio,  a native  of  Genoa,  is  much  liked  here, 
and  most  popular  in  Italy.  Wounded  at  Rome  in  1849, 
by  the  side  of  his  compatriot  and  friend,  Godefroy  Mame- 
ly,  ho  formed  part  in  1859  of  the  legion  commanded  by 
Garibaldi,  one  of  whose  most  brilliant  lieutenants  lie 
was.  Used  to  the  sea  like  Garibaldi,  having  served  as  a 
ship  captain  on  a long  voyage,  he  has  just  rendered  emi- 
nent  services  to  the  expedition,  in  which  he  commands 
the  Lombards. 

“Orsini  contributed  greatly  to  the  insurrection  «t 
Palermo  in  the  January  of  1848,  nnd  was  one  of  the 
principal  defenders  of  Massina  in  the  September  of  the 
same  year.  In  1849  he  defended  the  rest  of  Scicily  against 
the  Royal  troops  commanded  by  Filnnglcri.  Compelled 
to  flee,  lie  took  service  in  Turkey,  with  the  rank  of  a 
colonel  of  artillery ; but  at  the  first  cry  from  Sicily  lie 
did  not  fail  to  conic,  and  will  no  doubt  render  great  serv- 
ices tpgtlihHusaqf  kin.vmp.try  by  his  special  knowledge. 

“ AWdssi  1st  a (Kstingnishell  officer  of  the  old  Sardinian 
army,  and*  has  also  expiated  by  a long  exile  his  love  for 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CEN- 
TRAL PARK. 

Ox  pages  376  and  377  we  present  to  our  readers 
a fine  view  of  the  Park,  which  is  now,  and  will  be 
more  and  more,  the  chief  pride  and  best  comfort 
of  all  New  York.  It  is  already  the  resort  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  and  a place  which  no  stranger 
visiting  the  city  will  henceforth  fail  to  see.  Every 
day  new  improvements  are  being  made — new  pro- 
visions for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  visitors. 
Of  course  the  Park  itself  is  the  best  thing  in  that 
part  of  the  island,  but  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  superin- 
tendent, or  architect-in-chief,  whose  singular  abil- 
ity and  fitness  for  his  position  are  made  daily 
nore  apparent,  has  recently  made  some  sugges- 
tions in  which  we  are  all  interested.  Last  year, 
luring  a rapid  foreign  tour  for  the  renovation  of 
iis  health,  he  saw  with  a wise  eye  the  famous  Con- 
tinental parks,  and  he  observed  that  in  all  of  them 
iroper  provision  was  made  for  eating  and  drinking. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  Central  Park  is  to 
ie  “the  country,”  and  the  only  “country”  which 
nany  of  our  citizens  will  see  during  the  summer. 
Mothers  will  go  there  with  their  families  to  pass 
he  day,  and  already,  before  Sir.  Olmsted  went 
nvay  last  summer,  little  parties  wore  in  the  habit 
if  coming  to  the  Park  bringing  with  them  baskets 
if  provisions.  He  proposes  the  erection  of  a suita- 
>le  casino,  or  public  club-house,  or  cafe,  or  restau- 
ant,  or  whatever  name  may  be  most  suitable,  in 
vhich  there  shall  be  rooms  of  every  kind  and  size 
'or  convenient  lunching,  dining,  smoking,  dressing, 
lathing — rooms  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  maga- 
:ines,  and  other  garden  literature,  surrounding 
vliich  shall  be  a space  of  turf  covered  with  tables 
tnder  trees  for  the  purposes  of  a cafe  in  the  pleas- 
tnt  wreather.  Among  other  capital  hints  he  sug- 
;ests  the  keeping  of  a few  cows,  as  in  St.  James’s 
Jark  in  London,  to  furnish  fresh  milk. 

Then  for  the  lake  good  boats  and  boatmen  ; some 
o ply  from  point  to  point  like  omnibuses,  others 
o be  upon  call,  with  established  rates  of  fare. 
V.nd  for  the  avenues  vehicles  neat,  strong,  and  con- 
venient, to  be  drawn  by  one  horse  and  to  carry 
wo  or  four  persons ; the  boats  and  carriages  to  be 
•wned  by  the  Park,  and  subject  to  the  immediate 
upervision  of  its  officers. 

These  suggestions  are  full  of  good  sense,  for 
jhey  tend  to  make  the  Park  available  in  ever}’ 
,!ljray  for  every  body.  They  are  entirely  consonant 
vith  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  and  will,  beyond 
Hljloubt,  be  effectively  adopted. 

I;;;  As  the  spectator  stands  upon  a chiseled  crag  at 
•he  entrance  to  that  lovely  maze  of  hill  and  valley, 
stream  and  lawn,  of  the  great  Central  Park — The 
ijtamble — he  is  reminded  of  the  charming  story  in 
, 1 he  “Arabian  Nights”  where  the  wandering  Prince, 
■ntranced  by  the  loveliness  of  the  lake  with  the 
•nchanted  fishes,  reflectively  inquires  “ if  such 
Magnificence  can  exist  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Jreat  city  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  remain  in 
gnorance  of  its  delights  and  splendor?” 

Si  What  magic  short  of  the  Eastern  genii  could  chis- 
‘1  this  foreground  rock  into  such  rugged  graceful- 
ness, or  compel  the  drooping  softness  of  its  breath- 
fig  foliage? 

See  how  that  flinty  mountain,  horrent  with  mass- 
Ve  crags  and  festooned  with  climbing  forests,  flings 
ts  reflected  majesty  into  the  azure  mirror  at  its 
>se,  wrinkled  by  the  rush  of  the  foaming  cataract! 
And  how  the  smiling  lake  steals  round  that  cnam- 
n led  wilderness  and  that  tangled  forest  of  mighty 
Iwarfishness ! What  beetling  cliffs  and  tumbling 
A orrents  lie  beyond  ! Beneath  that  silver  fountain 
he  fascinating  but  lost  spirit  of  the  waters,  Undine, 
night  discover  herself  to  her  Christian  husband, 
he  good  knight  Huld brand ! 

What  awful  solitudes  and  mystic  fastnesses 
•re  mimicked  there  ! Rip  Van  Winkle  might  doze 
•way  a lifetime  in  these  dreamy  wilds,  or  grotesque 
:nomes  might  revel  in  their  grim  recesses.  There 
hey  are  gathered  on  the  emerald  sward  beyond — 
he  flowery  spirits  of  this  magic  region — reveling 
n the  gusts  of  that  fairy  music  which  floats  through 
he  enchanted  atmosphere,  the  very  Sibyl  of  its 
lecromancy.  The  swelling  strain  echoes  from  the 
orest,  fringing  the  golden  waters  beyond,  and 
vimples  by  that  lofty  tower,  standing  like  the 
pectral  giant  of  the  Ilartz  mountains  on  the  sun- 
et  peaks  around  it ; the  whispering  melody  glides 
ilong  the  uncertain  dewy  distances  which  hem  the 
‘mighty  Hudson,”  until  it  expires  in  the  purple 
emoteness  of  the  heights  of  Harlem  and  the  pearly- 
lainted  screen  of  hills  beyond.  It  is  a truly  lovely 
cene,  wondrous  in  its  delicate  detail  and  splendid 
pread  of  glade  and  leafy  woodland — a sylvan  mir- 
icle,  teeming  with  bowers  of  romantic  loveliness 
ind  dripping  fountains  of  clearest  crystal — a wor- 
hy  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  Queen  of  the  Atlantic. 


A STORY  OF  NIAGARA. 

“ From  that  rock  a man  was  precipitated  by  his 
irother.  He  went  over  the  falls,  Sir.” 

It  sounded  terrible,  with  the  thunder  of  the  cat- 
iract  in  our  ears.  “ I never  heard  the  story,”  I 
laid. 

“Very  few  have,  but  it’s  true  for  all  that ; and 
[ know  the  particulars  perhaps  better  than  any 
nan  living.  I heard  them  from  the  murderer 
iiimself.” 

I started. 

“He  w-as  a lunatic  in  Asylum,  in  New 

Fork,  of  which,  as  you  know,  I am  head  physician. 
I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  over  a hot  brandy-toddy 
at  the  International  when  you  have  had  enough  of 
this  drenching.  Shall  we  go  ?” 

I agreed ; and  twenty  minutes  afterward,  in  the 
room  which  we  jointly  occupied,  beside  a cheery 
wood  fire,  rendered  doubly  acceptable  by  the  hour 
and  the  dampness  of  the  season,  the  stormy  night 
shut  out,  the  voice  of  the  cataract  forming"  an  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  tat  lie  narrative,  the  stim- 
ulant alluded  to  by  the  DaddiQdAd sedUtjrvc  of 
cigars  at  hand,  he  imnaried_to  me  the 
forming  tlie  grouncb^fcpf  theiol  ' ' 


There  were  resident  in  the  city  of  New  York 
two  brothers,  of  wealth}'  family  and  Puritan  an- 
cestry, whom  I shall  designate  by  their  biblical 
names  of  Mark  and  Silas,  the  first  the  elder-born. 
They  had  left  their  native  State  of  Connecticut, 
where  they  had  been  brought  up  in  strictness  and 
comparative  seclusion,  when  nearly  arrived  at 
manhood,  to  assume  positions  in  the  rich  mercan- 
tile house  of  their  maternal  uncle,  with  the  expect- 
ation of  ultimately  succeeding  him  in  the  control 
of  it,  for  he  was  a bachelor  and  childless,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  making  them  his  heirs. 
Probably  nothing  less  would  have  induced  their 
parents  to  part  with  them.  They  were,  as  said, 
wealthy,  and  of  old  New  England  stock;  and  their 
creed,  one  of  the  severest  ever  adopted  by  mortals, 
made  them  averse  to  exposing  their  sons  to  the  pre- 
sumed temptations  which  lay  outside  the  bounds 
of  parental  restraint.  This  reason  had  kept  the 
young  men  from  business  until  Mark  was  twenty, 
Silas  eighteen. 

Two  brothers  possessing  a general  resemblance 
in  physiognomy  and  in  minor  traits  of  character, 
yet  so  radically  different  in  its  essential  compo- 
nents, could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Both  fair- 
haired and  gray-eyed,  handsome  in  spite  of  the  ir- 
regularity of  feature  commonly  observable  in  Amer- 
ican faces,  the  elder  was,  in  disposition  as  in  ap- 
pearance, the  impersonification  of  easy,  careless, 
affectionate  good-nature ; the  younger,  of  shy,  seri- 
ous, almost  feminine  delicacy  and  sensitiveness. 
This  constitutional  diversity  had  been  increased 
by  the  peculiar  training  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected. 

It  was  severely  repressive  and  rigorously  Puri- 
tan. Descended  from  that  ancestry  which  is  the 
granite  of  New  England  character ; which  was  so 
resolutely  bent  on  basing  all  its  endeavors,  its 
routine  of  daily  life,  even  to  the  minutest  particu- 
lar, on  things  eternal ; which  could  not  be  content 
to  rely,  child-like,  on  the  divine  beneficence  implied 
in  the  title,  “ Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,” 
but,  in  the  words  of  its  best  delineator,  must  arro- 
gate the  task  “of  reconciling  the  most  tremendous 
facts  of  sin  and  evil,  present  and  eternal,  with  those 
conceptions  of  infinite  power  and  benevolence  which 
their  own  strong  natures  enabled  them  so  vividly 
to  realize thus  descended,  the  father  of  Mark  and 
Silas  was  worthy  of  his  progenitors.  He  tried  to 
mould  his  sons  in  the  fashion  of  his  own  sombre 
individuality.  And  maternal  affection  effected 
but  little  amelioration  of  their  position ; for  if  their 
mother  did  not  see  through  her  husband’s  eyes,  she 
shared  his  belief,  and  would  have  considered  any 
interference  with  his  ruling  prerogative  as  injudi- 
cious, perhaps  sinful. 

Mark,  the  elder,  suffered  least.  His  was  a sim- 
ple, honest  nature,  whose  lack  of  depth,  and  healthy 
tendencies  toward  the  sunny  side  of  existence  were 
the  best  of  protectives  against  morbid  influences. 
They  only  affected  him  temporarily;  they  sur- 
rounded him,  but  never  struck  inward.  He  re- 
garded the  family  faith  merely  in  its  repressive, 
prohibitive  aspect,  as  something  presumably  neces- 
sary, but  inherently  antagonistic  to  human  happi- 
ness. Without  disputing  its  tenets  he  troubled 
himself  as  little  about  them  as  possible.  He  eager- 
ly embraced  whatever  pleasures  lay  in  his  way ; 
was  more  fond  of  than  companionable  to  his  brother, 
and  would  have  domineered  over  him  but  that 
Silas’s  sensitiveness  made  the  act  brutal,  while  his 
affectionate  deference  rendered  it  superfluous. 

Naturally  studious  and  thoughtful,  Silas  pre- 
ferred poring  over  a book  to  out-of-door  pleasures, 
or  such  social  intercourse  as  the  brother’s  position 
afforded.  Not  that  he  disdained  the  latter,  for  he 
was  impressionable  and  approbative;  but  an  un- 
conquerable timidity,  belonging  to  a highly-nerv- 
ous  organization,  made  him  shy  and  self-distrustful 
in  company.  Then,  too,  the  merciless  theology,  so 
carelessly  ignored  by  Mark,  had  virtually  poisoned 
the  younger  man’s  healthy  intellectual  existence. 
Mere  temporal  pleasures  could  offer  little  attraction 
to  a mind  forever  brooding  on  things  eternal. 

His  taste  for  reading  found  no  more  whole- 
some aliment  than  the  writings  of  the  Puritan  di- 
vines of  the  last  generation — a literature  justly 
characterized  as  “ altogether  unique”  and  terrible. 
Devouring  these  in  the  absence  of  better  mental 
food,  accepting  their  testimony,  at  first,  without 
question,  Silas’s  existence  from  his  boyish  days 
had  been  overshadowed  by  one  great  fear— that 
of  eternal  perdition.  Too  timid  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self that  miraculous  change  of  heart  without  ex- 
periencing which  he  believed  that  all  were  under 
the  just  sentence  of  a wrathful  God,  he  suffered 
horribly,  suffered  to  a degree  of  intensity  only  con- 
ceivable in  one  of  his  organization.  In  time  the 
inevitable  reaction  came,  producing  at  first  repul- 
sion and  revolt,  then  doubt  and  inquisition.  Like 
the  evil  spirit  in  the  parable,  he  journeyed  through 
dr}'  places  without  finding  rest : presently  embark- 
ing on  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  unbelief 
with  no  better  pilots  than  Paine  and  Voltaire,  he 
read  their  works  in  secret  and  fancied  himself  an 
infidel.  From  the  extreme  of  gloomy  superstition 
to  negation  is  neither  an  uncommon  nor  an  un- 
natural transition:  Silas  made  it  with  fear  and 
trembling ; the  hereditary  faith  quitted  him  only 
after  a long  struggle,  the  miserable  particulars  of 
which  may  be  imagined.  Perhaps  it  never  en- 
tirely relinquished  its  hold  upon  him. 

Both  the  brothers  hailed  their  emancipation 
from  the  restraints  of  home  with  satisfaction,  the 
greater  because  their  uncle’s  household  presented 
the  very  converse  of  it.  Though  a nominal  pro- 
fessor of  the  family  creed,  ho  was  one  of  the  jolliest, 
most  genial  of  rich  old  bachelors.  He  went  to  the 
theatre,  read  novels,  and  gave  dinner  parties,  de- 
lighting on  all  occasions  to  surround  himself  w’ith 
young  and  mirthful  faces.  His  secret  sympathy 
for  his  nephews  had  made  him  stipulate  "for  their 
change  of  residence  as  tbo  price  of  his  testamentary 
favor,  while  his  judgment  indicated  the  necessity 
of  qualifying  them  for  their  future  career.  The 
removal  was  only  accomplished  after  lengthy  ne- 
gotiation, and,  as  aforesaid,  when  Mark  and  Silas 
* nqprjv  attained  manhood. 

iejuncle’s  house  they  enjoyed  an  amount 


of  personal  freedom  and  consideration  at  once  nov- 
el and  delightful,  and  naturally  made  themselves 
amends  for  old  repression  after  their  separate  fash- 
ions. Mark,  always  his  uncle’s  favorite,  became 
a general  one;  his  good  looks,  good-nature,  and 
healthy  appetite  for  pleasure  secured  him  a wel- 
come every  where.  Silas,  too  shy  to  mix  in  soci- 
ety, yet  commanded  and  appreciated  intellectual 
gratifications.  Three  years  of  town  residence  con- 
verted the  elder  brother  into  a dashing,  free-hand- 
ed, and  universally  popular  New  Yorker;  the 
younger  into  a polished,  fastidious,  serious,  and 
sensitive  gentleman.  They  loved  each  other  fra- 
ternally, Mark  alloying  his  affection  with  a spice 
of  big-brotherly  authority,  but  respecting  his  men- 
tal pre-eminence ; Silas  w'ith  an  admiration  of  his 
elder’s  exuberant  vitality,  which  accepted  and  even 
enjoyed  such  harmless  manifestations  of  it. 

Such  were  the  brothers’  mutual  relations  when 
their  uncle’s  house  received  two  new  inmates,  one 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  crime  foreshadowed  in 
the  introduction  to  this  narrative. 

An  old  schoolmate  and  friend  of  their  uncle  came 
to  New  York  with  his  only  daughter,  returning 
from  two  years  of  European  travel.  He  was  the 
owner  of  a Louisiana  cotton-plantation,  and,  ar- 
riving in  the  month  of  June,  willingly  postponed 
his  departure  for  the  South  until  the  summer’s 
heat  should  have  abated,  accepting  in  the  mean 
time  the  hearty  old  bachelor’s  hospitality,  and  re- 
solving with  him  on  a tour  to  the  watering-places. 
This  project  the  daughter’s  presence  rendered 
doubly  agreeable  to  the  old  gentleman ; she  had 
been  a childish  pet  of  his,  and  time  had  only  de- 
veloped her  beauty  and  attractiveness. 

She  was  a tall,  black-haired  girl,  with  great  dark 
eyes,  which,  when  her  intellect  and  feelings  were 
in  genial  flow,  sparkled  with  a brown  splendor  at 
once  dazzling  and  beautiful,  but  could  look  grave 
and  kind  enough  on  occasion.  Just  eighteen,  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  sweetest  of  contralto  voices,  high- 
ly educated,  a little  self-conscious  and  imperious, 
but  no  more  so  than  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments seemed  to  warrant,  foreign  travel  and  in- 
tercourse with  European  society  had  refined  away 
that  too  demonstrative  self-assertion  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  Southern  belles,  replacing  it  with 
the  perfect  ease  of  high  breeding.  Both  the  broth- 
el's fell  in  love  with  her. 

That  she  should  look  with  favor  upon  a young, 
gallant,  handsome  suitor  liko  Mark,  prospectively 
rich,  and  very  much  in  earnest,  was  no  wonder.  He 
had  the  surface  qualities  which  attract  women  and 
more.  She  never  suspected  the  passioi;  of  the 
younger  brother. 

His  shyness  had  always  kept  him  in  the  back- 
ground in  female  society,  notwithstanding  a strong 
secret  attraction  toward  it.  He  was  now  brought 
into  daily  communion  with  a girl  of  rare  beauty, 
refinement,  and  intellect — one  whose  high-souled 
womanliness  approached  his  ideal  conception  of  the 
sex,  whose  character  bore  the  test  of  his  speculative 
and  analytical  disposition.  He  loved  her  at  once 
passionately  and  hopelessly. 

He  never  told  her  of  it ; he  never  intended  to  do 
so.  From  the  outset  he  distrusted  himself,  and 
would  have  augured  only  miserable  and  ridiculous 
failure  as  the  certain  result  of  any  attempt  pre- 
sumably so  audacious  as  that  of  his  winning  her. 
Yet — a curious  but  natural  anomaly — his  passion 
revealed  to  him  the  depth  and  superiority  of  his 
own  nature  over  that  of  his  hitherto  admired  broth- 
er. Without  any  idea  of  competing  for  her  favor — 
with  no  distinct  apprehension  of  Mark’s  success  be- 
yond a vague  sense  of  coming  wretchedness — his 
affection,  from  its  commencement,  was  embittered 
by  despair  and  jealousy.  These  passions  preyed 
on  his  heart,  no  one  suspecting.  The  fire  raged  the 
fiercer  for  repression.  If  he  hoped  to  extinguish 
it,  a chance  word,  a gesture,  a look  of  hers  made  it 
blaze  afresh.  He  thought  of  her  ceaselessly ; her 
beauty  haunted  him : unable  to  tear  himself  away 
from  the  indulgence  of  her  presence,  he  continued 
recklessly  drinking  in  the  sweet  poison  which  had 
already  tainted  his  life.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such 
morbid  passions  to  grow  to  monstrous  proportions, 
and  to  deceive  their  entertainers.  Had  Silas  spo- 
ken no  tragedy  might  have  occurred. 

The  brothers  and  their  uncle  made  the  rounds 
of  the  watering-places  with  their  guests.  They 
went  to  Newport,  to  Nahant,  to  Saratoga,  and 
finally  to  Niagara.  Mark’s  attachment  to  the  fair 
Louisianian  delighted  his  uncle ; he  desired  nothing 
better  than  the  marriage  of  his  two  favorites,  but 

yet  the  elder  brother  had  not  declared  himself. 
Though  a dashing,  self-confident  fellow',  love  had 
taught  him  diffidence,  and  until  their  arrival  at  the 
little  village  bordering  the  great  cataract  lie  had 
found  no  eligible  opportunity.  She  was  a recog- 
nized belle,  an  heiress,  and,  as  such,  sought  by 
hosts  of  admirers.  At  Niagara  the  desired  occa- 
sion presented  itself.  Evil  chance  made  the  youn- 
ger brother  a partial  spectator. 

Walking  one  August  day,  at  sunset,  in  the  wfoods 
of  Goat  Island,  Silas  beheld,  in  the  path  before 
him,  two  figures  conversing  earnestly.  Stung  by 
suspicion  and  jealousy  to  the  perpetration  of  a 
meanness  for  which  he  loathed  himself  even  while 
acting  upon  its  suggestions,  he  slunk  among  the 
trees  watching  and  following  them.  They  went 
to  the  arbor  w’hich  overlooks  the  foot-bridge  lead- 
ing to  the  Terrapin  Tower  and  the  cataract.  This 
arbor  is  not  latticed,  but  constructed  of  boards, 
hence  the  W'retched  listener,  as  he  paused  behind 
it,  remained  concealed  from  those  within.  Indeed 
they  thought  little  of  him,  of  the  world,  or  of  any 
thing  but  their  own  happiness.  Mark  had  pro- 
posed, had  been  accepted. 

How  he  spent  the  next  three  hours  will  never 
be  known.  He  raved  in  after-years  of  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  rapids,  of  the  moonlight  on  the 
water,  the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  and  always  of 
her  and  his  brother,  frequently  antedating  the 
crime  which  then  was  uncommitted.  It  wanted 
an  hour  of  midnight  when  he  found  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  Terrapin  Tower,  leaning  on  the  hand- 
rail of  the  bridge,  looking  down  at  the  Horse-shoe 
Fall.  The  night  was  very  beautiful,  and. 
lunar  rainbow,  like  the  ghost  of  a solar  on( 


cred  and  quivered  and  waned,  now  distinct,  now 
indefinable,  over  the  vortex  below. 

Presently  he  heard  and  recognized  approaching 
footsteps,  but  did  not  turn  his  head  until  a hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder  and  Mark  stood  beside 
him. 

He  had  come  to  seek  him.  Flushed  with  hap- 
piness, possessed  by  a delicious  unrest  w hich  made 
sleep  impossible,  on  his  fair  companion’s  retiring 
for  the  night  he  had  inquired  for  his  brother,  and 
not  finding  him  at  the  hotel,  returned  to  Goat 
Island.  The  place  was  a fuvorite  haunt  of  Silas’s 
noctumally — it  suited  his  disposition. 

Mark  was  exultant,  talkative ; he  admired  the 
scene,  rallied  his  brother  on  his  liking  for  solitude, 
laughed,  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  A 
sense  of  triumph,  of  exultation,  had  succeeded  his 
first  glow  of  passionate  devotion,  and,  like  all  men 
of  sanguine  temperament,  lie  yearned  for  a friend 
to  whom  he  could  confide  his  secret.  Silas  knew 
this  and  what  was  coming,  but  dreaded  the  dis- 
closure with  a fear  indescribable  in  its  intensity — 
a fear,  perhaps  prophetic  of  the  final  result.  As  if 
to  avoid  it  by  a change  of  position,  he  strolled  to- 
ward the  platform  of  the  tower  and  presently 
dropped  from  it  to  the  rocks  below.  Mark  fol- 
lowed him. 

Very  soon  it  came.  With  all  the  high-strung 
enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  nature,  fired  by  success, 
Mark  spoke  of  his  happiness  and  of  the  future  of 
love  and  prosperity  before  him,  praising  the  good- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  chosen  wife.  His  words 
were  tender  enough;  but  in  place  of  the  delicious 
humility  characterizing  the  highest  order  of  affec- 
tion of  man  for  woman — that  which  makes  it  akin 
to  religion  in  its  infinitesimal  estimate  of  the  value 
of  self,  and  exaltation  of  the  desired  object — there 
was  the  mere  transport  of  passion.  Silas,  listening 
with  a sickened  heart,  contrasted  it  with  that  with- 
in  his  own  bosom,  and  felt,  with  a pang  of  unutter- 
able misery,  how  immeasurably  higher  he  had 
rated  her — how  much  lower  his  own  pretensions. 

He  made  an  attempt  at  congratulating  his  broth- 
er, the  manner  of  which  might  have  excited  sur- 
prise had  the  latter’s  high  spirits  admitted  of  any- 
thing but  the  contemplation  of  his  own  felicity. 
Then  Mark  began  to  speak  of  her  regard  and  re- 
spect for  Silas,  adding,  jestingly,  that  she  had  pro- 
fessed so  much  that,  were  his  brother  not  such  an 
inevitable  old  bachelor,  he  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  congratulate  himself  on  speaking  first, 
and  thus  losing  a wife  in  a sister-in-law. 

The  words  avere  spoken  idly,  out  of  sheer  light- 
ness of  heart,  but  fired  Silas’s  brain  and  made  him 
stagger  as  with  vertigo.  Might  that  have  been  ? 
could  he  have  won  her?  was  he  a wretched  fool 
who  had  lost  the  prize  from  lack  of  courage  in 
avowing  himself?  It  was  all  over  now,  and  here 
was  Mark  erect  and  triumphant.  He  had  leaped 
on  a great  boulder  on  the  verge  of  the  rapids  and 
w-as  defying  the  cataract,  declaring  that  he  had 
dear  cause  to  love  life  now — that  he  had  never 
loved  it  more ! 

Then  a dreadful  temptation  came  into  Silas’s 
heart.  Had  he  resisted  it  for  one  moment — had 
he  paused  to  think,  to  repel  the  busy  devil  that 
urged  him  on,  he  might  have  conquered.  But  he 
did  not.  With  set  teeth  and  a face  in  which  pas- 
sion, culminating  into  temporary  insanity,  had 
blanched  to  an  awful  whiteness,  he  rushed  forw  ard 
and  pushed  his  brother  violently  in  the  back.  It 
was  done  in  a second.  Mark  had  no  time  to  cry 
out  before  lie  found  himself  struggling  in  the  hor- 
ribly swift,  smooth  water  and  borne  irresistibly 
toward  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  but  a few-  yards 
distance. 

Ashe  went  over,  his  desperate  grasp  detained  him 
momentarily  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Fall,  and  the 
moonlight  struck  full  on  his  countenance.  Silas, 
still  in  the  attitude  of  pushing,  gazed  at  him.  That 
look  haunted  him  till  his  death-hour.  So  much 
of  youth,  and  hope,  and  strong  life  precipitated  into 
sudden  and  horrible  death — surprise,  and  agony, 
and  a dreadful  blending  of  shocked  affection,  sum- 
ming up  all  the  fraternity  of  their  past  lives,  and 
dumbly  appealing  against  its  violent  conclusion — 
these  and  a thousand  unutterable  things  were  in 
that  look.  But  for  an  instant;  in  another  only 
the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  sounding  like  the  voice 
of  avenging  God  in  the  ear  of  the  fratricide. 

He  was  never  suspected.  No  eyes  but  his  had 
witnessed  the  deed,  no  heart  distrusted  him.  The 
surprise  at  Mark’s  disappearance,  the  alarm,  the 
inquiry  and  search,  the  discovery  and  recognition 
of  his  body  after  many  days’  immersion,  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  he  had  stumbled  into  the  rap- 
ids and  been  carried  over  the  Fall  by  accident — 
all  this  the  murderer  endured  and  seemed  to  share, 
with  what  real  grief,  remorse,  and  apprehension 
only  those  whose  souls  have  received  the  black 
baptism  of  similar  guilt  can  conceive.  His  misery 
w-as  so  great  as  to  excite  general  remark  and  sym 
pathy.  She,  who  supposed  it  the  counterpart  of 
her  own  affliction — whose  horror  at  the  presumed 
cause  of  it  need  not  be  told — attempted  to  comfort 
him.  When  her  drowned  lover’s  body  was  com 
mitted  to  the  earth  Silas  lay  on  a sick  bed,  ill  of  a 
low  nervous  fever. 

They  sent  for  his  mother,  from  Connecticut,  to 
nurse  him — a task  shared  by  her  expected  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Had  delirium  overtaken  their  patient 
he  might  have  revealed  his  dreadful  secret ; but  it 
never  occurred,  and  if  his  words  wandered  to  the 
subject  of  his  brother’s  death,  it  was  attributed  to 
grief  and  mental  prostration.  When  the  summei 
ended,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian and  the  desire  of  his  relatives,  he  accompanied 
her  and  her  father  to  Louisiana.  Change  of  scene, 
it  was  hoped,  might  prove  beneficial  to  him. 

He  remained  throughout  the  winter  and  far  into 
the  spring,  by  which  timo  the  mad  hope,  bred  of  a 
few  idle  words,  which  had  precipitated  him  into 
crime,  which  had  seemed  to  die  with  the  act,  re- 
vived, and  budded,  and  blossomed  into  realization. 

Liviqa  in  Jffle  sflmeihouse.in  all  the  freedom  of 
familiafflitecjenfiej  dlitwil  together  in  her  suppo- 
iqjLc^lanpjito'.  wh^t  ,wouder.  at  s^ucb 
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succeeded  the  keen  anguish  attendant  on  the  wreck 
of  her  hopes,  and  she  inclined,  at  first  pityingly 
and  then  tenderly,  to  the  brother  who  seemed  to 
mourn  him  so,  whose  affection  for  her  appeared  to 
crow  up  out  of  his  grave.  For  he  loved  her  still 
with  a guilty,  morbid  passion,  craving  possession 
of  that  which  had  tempted  him. 

His  uncle’s  decease  by  apoplexy,  while  it  in- 
creased  the  sympathy  of  his  Louisiana  friends, 
made  him  a wealthy  man.  Her  father  favored  his 
suit  * and  by  early  summer  she  returned  to  New 
York  his  wedded  wife.  If  she  accepted  him  from 
a tender  regard  rather  than  any  warmer  feeling, 
she  gave  him  all  the  affection  she  had  to  bestow, 
and  in  time  came  to  love  him  dearly.  Graver  in 
aspect,  exquisitely  kind  and  considerate  to  all 
about  her,  her  nature  ennobled  and  purified  by 
trial,  her  sorrow  passed  into  a reminiscence  as  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  opened  upon  her.  She 
was  all  unconscious  of  the  terrible  tragedy  in  prog- 
ress at  her  side. 

Men  thought  her  husband  of  singularly  sombre, 
unhappy  disposition  that,  apparently  possessed  of 
all  that  is  desirable  in  life,  his  countenance  and 
behavior  should  indicate  so  little  appreciation  of  it. 
He  was  prosperous  in  business,  honored  and  re- 
spected by  his  fellows,  blessed  with  a fair  and  good 
woman  to  wife  and  obedient  children,  he  had  seem- 
inglv  nothing  to  cloud  his  happiness  but  the  recol- 
lection of  a calamitous  accident  which  the  lapse  of 
years  might  be  supposed  to  have  eradicated ; yet 
no  one  could  have  looked  in  his  face  and  envied 
him.  It  was  never  cheerful,  even  when  turned  to 
those  he  loved  most.  For  a tremendous  retribution 
was  gathering  slowly  around  him  like  a great  and 
ever-increasing  darkness — a darkness  in  which  the 
light  of  reason  waned  and  sank,  and  finally  went 
out  in  utter  despair  and  horror.  The  terrible  de- 
tails, imperfectly  derived  from  his  subsequent  rav- 
ings, can  here  be  only  faintly  indicated. 

It  began  in  ceaseless  brooding  on  his  crime.  The 
mental  excitement  and  reaction  of  feeling  succeed- 
ing the  murder  had  produced  sickness;  with  re- 
covery came  remorse,  affording  him  no  rest  or  re- 
mission. lie  thought  of  the  deed,  in  all  its  partic- 
ulars of  time  and  circumstance,  with  a monotonous 
miser}'  impossible  to  be  shaken  off  or  lightened. 
If  the  body  of  his  drowned  brother  had  been  con- 
tinually beside  him — bearing  him  company  in  his 
daily  walks,  interposing  its  ghastly  presence  at  his 
board,  laying  its  drenched  face  on  his  pillow,  and 
staring  at  him  through  the  dreadful  watches  of  the 
night  with  that  piteous,  appealing  look  he  remem- 
bered so  well,  he  could  not  have  been  more  con- 
stantly haunted  by  it.  Especially  he  was  troubled 
by  the  irrevocableness  of  the  past.  It  seemed  of 
all  things  horrible  that  there  should  be  no  possibility 
of  undoing  the  murder. 

Neither  the  cares  of  business  nor  the  affection  of 
his  wife  and  children  sufficed  to  afford  him  more 
than  temporary  oblivion.  At  times  he  distrusted 
their  notice,  and  made  wretched  attempts  at  the 
appearance  of  happiness,  which  only  deepened 
his  subsequent  and  habitual  gloom.  During  the 
first  years  of  their  union  she  attributed  it  to  grief 
at  his  brother’s  loss,  and  strove  earnestly  against 
its  imagined  influence.  But  as  time  elapsed  with- 
out effecting  any  mitigation  of  his  misery,  her 
health  and  spirits  suffered.  She  began  to  fear  for 
his  sanity. 

If  he  had  been  of  coarser  organization  he  might 
have  rushed  into  dissipation ; but  his  nature  re- 
volted from  gross  indulgences,  and  it  was  rendered 
additionally  morbid  and  sensitive  by  guilt.  Then, 
too,  ha  loved  her  always.  That  was  why  he  hid 
his  secret.  The  fear  of  losing  her — though  her 
possession  never  gave  him  a tranquil  moment — 
affected  him  with  more  terror  than  the  thought  of 
the  shameful  death  to  which  the  confession  of  his 
crime  might  have  consigned  him.  This  withheld 
him  also  from  the  alternative  of  suicide — this,  and 
a conviction  that  death  would  separate  them  for- 
ever; for  his  former  skepticism  had  succumbed 
beneath  the  tremendous  assaults  of  conscience, 
and  he  had  returned  to  his  first  fear.  He  believed 
himself  damned. 

How  dreadfully  that  idea  took  possession  of  him, 
to  the  exclusion  of  what  little  hope  had  lurked 
latent  within  his  soul,  the  imagination  may  con- 
ceive but  not  depict.  ’ Hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night  he  pondered  on  it,  al- 
ways starting  with  the  assurance  of  its  being  his 
inevitable  destiny.  His  remorse,  he  thought,  was 
not  repentance : that  involved  confession  and  the 
acceptation  of  punishment,  which  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  undergo.  So  there  remained  for 
him,  in  the  awful  words  of  Scripture,  nothing  but 
“a  fearful  looking  forward  to  judgment.”  His 
brother  would  confront  him  at  the  Great  Day ; she 
would  know  all  then,  and  be  caught  up  into  heav- 
en ; and  he  would  go  away  into  torment.  No  hope, 
no  forgiveness  through  all  eternity ! 

Thus  his  agony  increased  and  culminated.  He 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father  with  no 
other  thought  than  that  he  would  shudderingly 
consign  the  fratricide  to  deserved  perdition  were 
he  aware  of  his  crime.  He  heard  of  his  mother’s 
death  without  a tear.  In  his  home,  on  the  mart, 
at  church,  his  isolation  was  complete  and  dreadful. 
He  was  tempted  to  proclaim  liis  guilt  aloud  in 
crowded  places ; anon  to  a shrinking  avoidance  of 
his  kind,  even  of  his  wife  and  children.  One  of 
the  latter  resembled  his  murdered  uncle  in  counte- 
nance and  manner.  His  father  was  afraid  of  the 
boy ; he  would  watch  him  secretly,  slinking  away 
when  noticed.  He  almost  dreaded  that  the  child’s 
face  or  words  would  indicate  some  preternatural 
knowledge  of  the  deed. 

Presently  he  began  to  mistake  the  fancies  of  his 
guilt-oppressed  brain  for  realities.  lie  would  sit 
staring  at  the  door  as  if  he  expected  something  to 
enter ; would  suppose  he  heard  his  brother’s  voice 
calling  to  him.  Did  he,  at  this  time,  impelled  by 
some  fearful  fascination,  make  a journey  in  the 
dead  of  winter  to  the  scene  of  his  crime?  Ilis 
words  subsequently  implied  as  much,  and  he  was 
said  to  have  disappeared  for  a week  on  a supposed 
business  journey.  It  matters,  little:  his  tragedy 
draws  toward  its  close. UigitlZGC  fry 


One  night  in  mid-summer,  when  the  rain  beat 
heavily  on  the  roof  and  the  thunder  rolled  and 
crashed  overhead,  in  overwhelming  apprehension 
of  the  impending  end  of  the  world  he  told  her  all. 

The  next  he  was  a hopeless  lunatic  in Asylum. 

There  he  survived  ten  years,  outliving  her,  at  once 
the  cause  and  victim  of  a crime  of  which  his  chil- 
dren are  to  this  hour  ignorant. 
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WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

V. 

Tiie  story  of  my  first  inquiries  in  Hampshire 
is  soon  told. 

My  early  departure  from  London  enabled  me 
to  reach  Mr.  Dawson’s  house  in  the  forenoon. 
Our  interview,  so  far  as  the  object  of  my  visit 
was  concerned,  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
Mr.  Dawson’s  books  certainly  showed  when  he 
had  resumed  his  attendance  on  Miss  Hnlcombe 
at  Blackwater  Park  ; but  it  was  not  possible  to 
calculate  back  from  this  date  with  any  exact- 
ness, without  such  help  from  Mrs.  Michelson  as 
I knew  she  was  unable  to  afford.  She  could  not 
say  from  memory  (who,  in  similar  cases,  ever 
can  ?)  how  many  days  had  elapsed  between  the 
renewal  of  the  Doctor’s  attendance  on  his  patient 
and  the  previous  departure  of  Lady  Glyde.  She 
was  almost  certain  of  having  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  departure  to  Miss  Halcombe 
on  the  day  after  it  happened — but  then  she  was 
no  more  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  day  on  which 
this  disclosure  took  place  than  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  day  before,  when  Lady  Glyde  had  left  for 
London.  Neither  could  she  calculate,  with  any 
nearer  approach  to  exactness,  the  time  that  had 
passed  from  the  departure  of  her  mistress  to  the 
period  when  the  undated  letter  from  Madame 
Fosco  arrived.  Lastlv,  as  if  to  complete  the 
scries  of  difficulties,  tfie  Doctor  himself,  having 
been  ill  at  the  time,  had  omitted  to  make  his 
usual  entry  of  the  day  of  the  week  and  month 
when  the  gardener  from  Blackwater  Park  had 
called  on  him  to  deliver  Mrs.  Miclielson’s  mes- 
sage. 

Hopeless  of  obtaining  assistance  from  Mr. 
Dawson,  I resolved  to  try  next  if  I could  es- 
tablish the  date  of  Sir  Percival’s  arrival  at 
Knowlesbury.  It  seemed  like  a fatality ! When 
I reached  Knowlesbury  the  inn  was  shut  up, 
and  bills  were  posted  on  the  walls.  The  spec- 
ulation had  been  a bad  one,  as  I was  informed, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  railway.  The  new 
hotel  at  the  station  had  gradually  absorbed  the 
business ; and  the  old  inn  (which  we  knew  to  be 
the  inn  at  which  Sir  Percival  had  put  up)  had 
been  closed  about  two  months  since.  The  pro- 
prietor had  left  the  town  with  all  his  goods  and 
chattels,  and  where  he  had  gone  I could  not 
positively  ascertain  from  any  one.  The  four 
people  of  whom  I inquired  gave  me  four  differ- 
ent accounts  of  his  plans  and  projects  when  he 
left  Knowlesbury. 

There  were  still  some  hours  to  spare  before 
the  last  train  left  for  London ; and  I drove  back 
again  in  a fly  from  the  Knowlesbury  station  to 
Blackwater  Park,  with  the  purpose  of  question- 
ing the  gardener  and  the  person  who  kept  the 
lodge.  If  they,  too,  proved  unable  to  assist  me, 
my  resources  for  the  present  were  at  an  end,  and 
I might  return  to  town. 

I dismissed  the  fly  a mile  distant  from  the 
park;  and,  getting  my  directions  from  the 
driver,  proceeded  by  myself  to  the  house.  As  I 
turned  into  the  lane  from  the  high  road  I saw  a 
man  with  a carpet-bag  walking  before  me  rap- 
idly, on  the  way  to  the  lodge.  He  was  a little 
man,  dressed  in  shabby  black,  and  wearing  a re- 
markably large  hat.  I set  him  down  (as  well  as 
it  was  possible  to  judge)  for  a lawyer’s  clerk, 
and  stopped  at  once  to  widen  the  distance  be- 
tween us.  He  had  not  heard  me ; and  he  walked 
on  out  of  sight  without  looking  back.  When  I 
passed  through  the  gates  myself,  a little  while 
afterward,  he  was  not  visible — he  had  evidently 
gone  on  to  the  house. 

There  were  two  women  in  the  lodge.  One  of 
them  was  old;  the  other  I knew  at  once,  by 
Marian’s  description  of  her,  to  be  Margaret 
Porcher.  I asked  first  if  Sir  Percival  was  at  the 
Park ; and  receiving  a reply  in  the  negative,  in- 
quired next  when  he  had  left  it.  Neither  of  the 
women  could  tell  me  more  than  that  ho  had 
gone  away  in  the  summer.  I could  extract  no- 
thing from  Margaret  Porcher  but  vacant  smiles 
and  shakings  of  the  head.  The  old  woman  was 
a little  more  intelligent,  and  I managed  to  lead 
her  into  speaking  of  the  manner  of  Sir  Percival’s 
departure,  and  of  the  alarm  that  it  caused  her. 
She  remembered  her  master  calling  her  out  of 
bed,  and  remembered  his  frightening  her  by 
swearing ; but  the  date  at  which  the  occurrence 
happened  was,  as  she  honestly  acknowledged. 
“ quite  beyond  her.” 

On  leaving  the  lodge  I saw  the  gardener  at 
work  not  far  off.  When  I first  addressed  him 
he  looked  at  me  rather  distrustfully;  but  on  my 
using  Mrs.  Michelson’s  name,  with  a civil  ref- 
erence to  himself,  he  entered  into  conversation 
readily  enough.  There  is  no  need  to  describe 
what  passed  between  us : it  ended,  as  all  my 
other  attempts  to  discover  the  date  had  ended. 
The  gardener  knew  that  his  master  had  driven 
away,  at  night,  “some  time  in  July,  the  last 
fortnight  or  the  last  ten  days  in  the  month”— 
and  knew  no  more. 


While  we  were  speaking  together  I saw  the 
man  in  black,  with  the  large  hat,  come  out  from 
the  house  aud  stand  at  some  little  distance  ob- 
serving us. 

Certain  suspicions  of  his  errand  at  Blackwa- 
ter Park  had  already  crossed  my  mind.  They 
were  now  increased  by  the  gardener’s  inability 
(or  unwillingness)  to  tell  me  who  the  man  was ; 
and  I determined  to  clear  the  way  before  me, 
if  possible,  by  speaking  to  him.  The  plainest 
question  I could  put,  as  a stranger,  would  be  to 
inquire  if  the  house  was  allowed  to  be  shown  to 
visitors.  I walked  up  to  the  man  at  once,  and 
accosted  him  in  those  words. 

His  look  and  manner  unmistakably  betrayed 
that  he  knew  who  I was,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
irritate  me  into  quarreling  with  him.  His  reply 
was  insolent  enough  to  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose, if  I had  been  less  determined  to  control 
myself.  As  it  was,  I met  him  with  the  most  res- 
olute politeness ; apologized  for  my  involuntary 
intrusion  (which  he  called  a “trespass”),  and 
left  the  grounds.  It  was  exactly  as  I suspected. 
The  recognition  of  me,  when  I left  Mr.  Kyrle’s 
office,  had  been  evidently  communicated  to  Sir 
Percival  Glyde,  and  the  man  in  black  had  been 
sent  to  the  Park,  in  anticipation  of  my  making 
inquiries  at  the  house  or  in  the  neighborhood. 
If  I had  given  him  the  least  chance  of  lodging 
any  sort  of  legal  complaint  against  me,  the  in- 
terference of  the  local  magistrate  would  no 
doubt  have  been  turned  to  account  as  a clog  on 
my  proceedings,  and  a means  of  separating  me 
from  Marian  and  Laura  for  some  days  at  least. 

I was  prepared  to  be  watched  on  my  way  from 
Blackwater  Park  to  the  station,  exactly  as  I had 
been  watched  in  London  the  day  before.  But 
I could  not  discover  at  the  time,  and  I have 
never  found  out  since,  whether  I was  really  fol- 
lowed on  this  occasion  or  not.  The  man  in  black 
might  have  had  means  of  tracking  me  at  his  dis- 
posal of  which  I was  not  aware ; but  I certainly 
saw  nothing  of  him,  in  his  own  person,  either 
on  the  way  to  the  station,  or  afterward  on  my 
arrival  at  the  London  terminus  in  the  evening. 

I reached  home  on  foot,  taking  the  precaution, 
before  I approached  our  own  door,  of  walking 
round  by  the  loneliest  street  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  stopping  and  looking  back  more 
than  once  over  the  open  space  behind  me.  I 
had  first  learned  to  use  this  stratagem  against 
suspected  treachery  in  the  wilds  of  Central 
America — and  now  I was  practicing  it  again, 
with  the  same  purpose  and  with  even  greater 
caution,  in  the  heart  of  civilized  London  1 

Nothing  had  happened  to  alarm  Marian  dur- 
ing my  absence.  She  asked  eagerly  what  suc- 
•cess  I had  met  with.  When  I told  her,  she 
could  not  conceal  her  surprise  at  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  I spoke  of  the  failure  of  my  in- 
vestigations thus  far. 

The  truth  was  that  the  ill  success  of  my  in- 
quiries had  in  no  sense  daunted  me.  I had  pur- 
sued them  as  a matter  of  duty,  and  I had  ex- 
pected nothing  from  them.  In  the  state  of  my 
mind  at  that  time  it  was  almost  a relief  to  me 
to  know  that  the  struggle  was  now  narrowed  to 
a trial  of  strength  between  myself  and  Sir  Per- 
cival Glyde.  The  vindictive  motive  had  min- 
gled itself  all  along  with  my  other  and  better 
motives  ; and  I confess  it  was  a satisfaction  to 
me  to  feel  that  the  surest  way — the  only  way 
left  — of  serving  Laura’s  cause  was  to  fasten 
my  hold  firmly  on  the  villain  who  had  married 
her.  I acknowledge  that  I was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  my  motives  above  the  reach  of 
this  instinct  of  revenge.  But  I can  honestly  say 
that  no  base  speculation  on  the  future  relations 
of  Laura  and  myself,  and  on  the  private  and 
personal  concessions  which  I might  force  from 
Sir  Percival  if  I once  had  him  at  my  mercy, 
ever  entered  my  mind.  I never  said  to  myself, 
“If  I do  succeed,  it  shall  be  one  result  of  my 
success  that  I put  it  out  of  her  husband’s  power 
to  take  her  from  me  again.”  I could  not  look 
at  her  and  think  of  the  future  with  such  thoughts 
as  those.  The  sad  sight  of  the  change  in  her 
from  her  former  self  made  the  one  interest  of 
my  love  an  interest  of  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion, which  her  father  or  her  brother  might  have 
felt,  and  which  I felt,  God  knows,  in  my  inmost 
heart.  All  my  hopes  looked  no  farther  on  now 
than  to  the  day  of  her  recovery.  There,  till 
she  was  strong  again  and  happy  again — there, 
till  she  could  look  at  me  as  she  had  once  looked, 
and  speak  to  me  as  she  had  once  spoken — the 
future  of  my  happiest  thoughts  and  my  dearest ' 
wishes  ended. 

These  words  are  written  under  no  prompting 
of  idle  self-contemplation.  Passages  in  this  nar- 
rative are  soon  to  come  which  will  set  the  minds 
of  others  in  judgment  on  my  conduct.  It  is  right 
that  the  best  and  the  worst  of  me  should  be  fair- 
ly balanced  before  that  time. 

On  the  morning  after  my  return  from  Hamp- 
shire I took  Marian  up  stairs  into  my  working- 
room,  and  there  laid  before  her  the  plan  that  I 
had  matured  thus  far  for  mastering  the  one  as- 
sailable point  in  the  life  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde. 

The  way  to  the  Secret  lay  through  the  mys- 
tery, hitherto  impenetrable  to  all  of  us,  of  the 
Woman  in  White.  The  approach  to  that,  in 
its  turn,  might  be  gained  by  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  Anne  Catherick’s  mother;  and  the 
only  ascertainable  means  of  prevailing  on  Mrs. 
Catherick  to  act  or  to  speak  in  the  matter  de- 
pended on  the  chance  of  my  discovering  local 
particulars  and  family  particulars,  first  of  all, 
from  Mrs.  Clements.  I had  thought  the  sub- 
ject over  carefully,  and  I felt  certain  that  the 
new  inquiries  could  only  begin,  to  any  purpose, 
by  my  placing  myself  in  communication  with  the 
faithful  friend  and  protectress  of  Anne  Cather- 
ick. 

The  first  difficulty,  then,  was  to  find  Mrs. 
Clements. 

I was  indebted  to  Marian’s  quick  perception 
for  meeting  this  necessity  at  once  by  the  best 


and  simplest  means.  She  proposed  to  write  to 
the  farm  near  Limmeridge  (Todd’s  Corner),  to 
inquire  whether  Mrs.  Clements  had  communi- 
cated with  Mrs.  Todd  during  the  past  few 
months.  How  Mrs.  Clements  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  Anne  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
say ; but  that  separation  once  effected,  it  would 
certainly  occur  to  Mrs.  Clements  to  inquire  aft- 
er the  missing  woman  in  the  neighborhood  of 
all  others  to  which  she  was  known  to  be  most 
attached — the  neighborhood  of  Limmeridge.  I 
saw  directly  that  Marian’s  proposal  offered  us  a 
prospect  of  success,  and  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Todd 
accordingly  by  that  day’s  post. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  reply  I made 
myself  master  of  all  the  information  Marian 
could  afford  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Percival’s  fam- 
ily, and  of  his  early  life.  She  could  only  speak 
on  these  topics  from  hearsay,  but  she  was  rea- 
sonably certain  of  the  truth  of  what  little  she 
had  to  tell. 

Sir  Percival  was  an  only  child.  Ilis  father, 
Sir  Felix  Glyde,  had  suffered,  from  his  birth, 
under  a painful  and  incurable  deformity,  and 
had  shunned  all  society  from  his  earliest  years. 
His  sole  happiness  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
music ; and  he  had  married  a lady  with  tastes 
similar  to  his  own,  who  was  said  to  be  a most 
accomplished  musician.  He  inherited  the 
Blackwater  property  while  still  a young  man. 
Neither  he  nor  his  wife,  after  taking  possession, 
made  advances  of  any  sort  toward  the  society  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  no  one  endeavored  to 
te^ppt  them  into  abandoning  their  reserve,  with 
the  one  disastrous  exception  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish. 

The  rector  was  the  worst  of  all  innocent  mis- 
chief-makers— an  over-zealous  man.  He  had 
heard  that  Sir  Felix  had  left  College  with  the 
character  of  being  little  better  than  a revolu- 
tionist in  politics  and  an  infidel  in  religion ; and 
he  arrived  conscientiously  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  summon  the  lord  of 
the  manor  to  hear  sound  views  enunciated  in 
the  parish  church.  Sir  Felix  fiercely  resented 
the  clergyman’s  well-meant  but  ill-directed  in- 
terference, insulting  him  so  grossly  and  so  pub- 
licly that  the  families  in  the  neighborhood  sent 
letters  of  indignant  remonstrance  to  the  Park ; 
and  even  the  tenants  on  the  Blackwater  prop- 
erty expressed  their  opinion  as  strongly  as  they 
dared.  The  baronet,  who  had  no  country  tastes 
of  any  kind,  and  no  attachment  to  the  estate  or 
to  any  one  living  on  it,  declared  that  society  at 
Blackwater  should  never  have  a second  chance 
of  annoying  him,  and  left  the  place  from  that 
moment.  After  a short  residence  in  London 
he  and  his  wife  departed  for  the  Continent, 
and  never  returned  to  England  again.  They 
lived  part  of  the  time  in  France  and  part  in 
Germany  — always  keeping  themselves  in  the 
strict  retirement  which  the  morbid  sense  of  his 
own  personal  deformity  had  made  a necessity 
to  Sir  Felix.  Their  son,  Percival,  had  been 
born  abroad,  and  had  been  educated  there  by 
private  tutors.  His  mother  was  the  first  of  his 
parents  whom  he  lost.  His  father  had  died  a 
few  years  after  her,  either  in  1829  or  1830.  Sir 
Percival  had  been  in  England,  as  a young  man, 
once  or  twice  before  that  period;  but  liis  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  Mr.  Fairlie  did  not  be- 
gin till  after  the  tim  e of  his  father’s  death . Th  ey 
soon  became  very  intimate,  although  Sir  Perci- 
val was  seraom,  or  never,  at  Limmeridge  House 
in  those  days.  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie  might  have 
met  him  once  or  twice  in  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie’s 
company,  but  he  could  have  known  little  of  him 
at  that  or  any  other  time.  Sir  Percival’s  only 
intimate  friend  in  the  Fairlie  family  had  been 
Laura’s  father. 

These  were  all  the  particulars  that  I could 
gain  from  Marian.  They  suggested  nothing 
which  was  useful  to  my  present  purpose;  but 
I noted  them  down  carefully,  in  the  event  of 
their  proving  to  be  of  importance  at  any  future 
period. 

Mrs.  Todd’s  reply  (addressed,  by  our  own 
wish,  to  a post-office  at  some  distance  from  us) 
had  arrived  at  its  destination  when  I went  to 
apply  for  it.  The  chances,  which  had  been  all 
against  us  hitherto,  turned,  from  this  moment, 
in  our  favor.  Mrs.  Todd’s  letter  contained  the 
first  item  of  information  of  which  we  were  in 
search. 

Mrs.  Clements,  it  appeared,  had  (as  we  had 
conjectured)  written  to  Todd’s  Corner,  asking 
pardon,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  she  and  Anne  had  left  their  friends  at 
the  farm-house  (on  the  morning  after  I had  met 
the  Woman  in  White  in  Limmeridge  church- 
yard) ; and  then -informing  Mrs.  Todd  of  Anne’s 
disappearance,  and  entreating  that  she  would 
cause  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the  neighborhood, 
on  the  chance  that  the  lost  woman  might  have 
strayed  back  to  Limmeridge.  In  making  this 
request  Mrs.  Clements  had  been  careful  to  add 
to  it  the  address  at  which  she  might  always  be 
heard  of,  and  that  address  Mrs.  Todd  now 
transmitted  to  Marian.  It  was  in  London,  and 
within  half  an  hour’s  walk  of  our  own  lodging. 

In  the  words  of  the  proverb,  I was  resolved 
not  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  The 
next  morning  I set  forth  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Clements.  This  was  my  first  step 
forward  in  the  investigation.  The  story  of  the 
desperate  attempt  to  which  I now  stood  com- 
mitted begins  here. 

VI. 

The  address  communicated  by  Mrs.  Todd 
took  me  to  a lodging-house  situated  in  a respect- 
able street  near  the  Gray’s  Inn  Road. 

When  I knocked  the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Clements  herself.  She  did  not  appear  to  re- 
member me,  and  asked  what  my  business  was. 
I recalled  to  her  our  meeting  in  Limmeridge 
church-yard,  at  the  close  of  my  interview  there 
with  the  Woman  in  White,  taking  special  care 
to  r{fnf  jid  her  t|a£<I  was  the  person  who  assisted 
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Anne  Catherick  (as  Anne  had  herself  declared) 
to  escape  the  pursuit  from  the  Asylum.  This 
was  my  only  claim  to  the  confidence  of  Mrs. 
Clements.  She  remembered  the  circumstance 
the  moment  I spoke  of  it,  and  asked  me  into 
the  parlor  in  the  greatest  anxiety  to  know  if  I 
had  brought  her  any  news  of  Anne. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  her  the  whole 
truth  without  at  the  same  time  entering  into 
particulars  on  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy, 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  confide 
to  a stranger.  I could  only  abstain  most  care- 
fully from  raising  any  false  hopes,  and  then  ex- 
plain that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  discover 
the  persons  who  were  really  responsible  for 
Anne’s  disappearance.  I even  added,  so  as  to 
exonerate  myself  from  any  after-reproach  of  my 
own  conscience,  that  I entertained  not  the  least 
hope  of  being  able  to  trace  her;  that  I believed 
we  should  never  see  her  alive  again ; and  that 
my  main  interest  in  the  affair  was  to  bring  to 
punishment  two  men  whom  I suspected  to  be 
concerned  in  luring  her  away,  and  at  whose 
hands  I and  some  dear  friends  of  mine  had  suf- 
fered a grievous  wrong.  With  this  explanation 
I left  it  to  Mrs.  Clements  to  say  whether  our 
interest  in  the  matter  (whatever  difference  there 
might  be  in  the  motives  which  actuated  us)  was 
not  the  same ; and  whether  she  felt  any  reluct- 
ance to  forward  my  object  by  giving  me  such 
information  on  the  subject  of  my  inquiries  as 
she  happened  to  possess. 

The  poor  woman  was  at  first  too  mucti  con- 
fused and  agitated  to  understand  thoroughly 
what  I said  to  her.  She  could  only  reply  that  I 
was  welcome  to  any  thing  she  could  tell  me  in 
return  for  the  kindness  I had  shown  to  Anne. 
But  as  she  was  not  very  quick  and  ready,  at  the 
best  of  times,  in  talking  to  strangers,  she  would 
beg  me  to  put  her  in  the  right  way,  and  to  say 
where  I wished  her  to  begin.  Knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  the  plainest  narrative  attainable 
from  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  arrange 
their  ideas  is  the  narrative  which  goes  far 
enough  back  at  the  beginning  to  avoid  all  im- 
pediments of  retrospection  in  its  course,  I asked 
Mrs.  Clements  to  tell  me  first  what  had  happened 
after  she  had  left  Limmeridge;  and  so,  by 
watchful  questioning,  carried  her  on  from  point 
to  point  till  we  reached  the  period  of  Anne’s 
disappearance. 

The  substance  of  the  information  which  I thus 
obtained  was  as  follows : 

On  leaving  the  farm  at  Todd’s  Corner  Mrs. 
Clements  and  Anne  had  traveled  that  day  as 
far  as  Derby,  and  had  remained  there  a week 
on  Anne’s  account.  They  had  then  gone  on  to 
London,  and  had  lived  in  the  lodging  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Clements  at  that  time  for  a month  or 
more,  when  circumstances  connected  with  the 
house  and  the  landlord  had  obliged  them  to 
change  their  quarters.  Anne’s  terror  of  being 
discovered  in  London  or  its  neighborhood,  when- 
ever they  ventured  to  walk  out,  had  gradually 
communicated  itself  to  Mrs.  Clements,  and  she 
had  determined  on  removing  to  one  of  the  most 
out-of-the-way  places  in  England,  to  the  town 
of  Grimsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  her  deceased 
husband  had  passed  all  his  early  life.  His  rela- 
tives were  respectable  people  settled  in  the  town ; 
they  had  always  treated  Mrs.  Clements  with 
great  kindness ; and  she  thought  it  impossible 
to  do  better  than  go  there  and  take  thf  advice 
of  her  husband’s  friends.  Anne  would  not  hear 
of  returning  to  her  mother  at  Welmingham,  be- 
cause she  had  been  removed  to  the  Asylum  from 
that  place,  and  because  Sir  Pcrcival  would  be 
certain  to  go  back  there  and  find  her  again. 
There  was  serious  weight  in  this  objection,  and 
Mrs.  Clements  felt  that  it  was  not  to  be  easily 
removed. 

At  Grimsby  the  first  serious  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness had  shown  themselves  in  Anne.  They  ap- 
peared soon  after  the  news  of  Lady  Glyde’s 


marriage  had  been  made  public  in  the  news- 
papers, and  had  reached  her  through  that  me- 
dium. 

The  medical  man  who  was  sent  for  to  attend 
the  sick  woman  discovered  at  once  that  she  was 
suffering  from  a serious  affection  of  the  heart. 
The  illness  lasted  long,  left  her  very  weak,  and 
returned  at  intervals,  though  with  mitigated  se- 
verity, again  and  again.  They  remained  at 
Grimsby  in  consequence  all  through  the  first 
half  of  the  new  year;  and  there  they  might  prob- 
ably have  staid  much  longer  but  for  the  sudden 
resolution  which  Anne  took  at  this  time  to  ven- 
ture back  to  Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a private  interview  with  Lady  Glyde. 

Mrs.  Clements  did  all  in  her  power  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  this  hazardous  and  unaccount- 
able project.  No  explanation  of  her  motives 
was  offered  by  Anne,  except  that  she  believed 
the  day  of  her  death  was  not  far  off,  and  that 
she  had  something  on  her  mind  which  must  be 
communicated  to  Lady  Glyde,  at  any  risk,  in 
secret.  Her  resolution  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose was  so  firmly  settled  that  she  declared  her 
intention  of  going  to  Hampshire  by  herself  if 
Mrs.  Clements  felt  any  unwillingness  to  go  with 
her.  The  doctor,  on  being  consulted,  was  of 
opinion  that  serious  opposition  to  her  wishes 
would,  in  all  probability,  produce  another  and 
perhaps  a fatal  fit  of  illness ; and  Mrs.  Clements, 
under  this  advice,  yielded  to  necessity,  and  once 
more,  with  sad  forebodings  of  trouble  and  dan- 
ger to  come,  allowed  Anne  Catherick  to  have 
her  own  way. 

On  the  journey  from  London  to  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Clements  discovered  that  one  of  their  fel- 
low-passengers was  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighborhood  of  Blackwater,  and  could  give 
her  all  the  information  she  needed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  localities.  In  this  way  she  found  out 
that  the  only  place  they  could  go  to  which  was 
not  dangerously  near  to  Sir  Percival’s  residence 
was  a large  village  called  Sandon.  The  dis- 
tance here  from  Blackwater  Park  was  between 
three  and  four  miles ; and  that  distance  and 
back  again  Anne  had  walked  on  each  occasion 
when  she  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lake. 

For  the  few  days  during  which  they  were  at 
Sandon  without  being  discovered  they  had 
lived  a little  away  from  the  village,  in  the  cot- 
tage of  a decent  widow  woman  who  had  a bed- 
joom  to  let,  and  whose  discreet  silence  Mrs. 
Clements  had  done  her  best  to  secure  for  the 
first  week  at  least.  She  had  also  tried  hard  to 
induce  Anne  to  be  content  with  writing  to  Lady 
Glyde  in  the  first  instance.  But  the  failure  of 
the  warning  contained  in  the  anonymous  letter 
sent  to  Limmeridge  had  made  Anne  resolute  to 
speak  this  time,  and  obstinate  in  the  determina- 
tion to  go  on  her  errand  alone. 

Mrs.  Clements  nevertheless  followed  her  pri- 
vately on  each  occasion  when  she  went  to  the 
lake,'  without,  however,  venturing  near  enough 
to  the  boat-house  to  be  witness  of  what  took 
place  there.  When  Anne  returned  for  the  last 
time  from  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  the 
fatigue  of  walking,  day  after  day,  distances 
which  were  far  too  great  for  her  strength,  add- 
ed to  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  agitation  from 
which  she  had  suffered,  produced  the  result 
which  Mrs.  Clements  had  dreaded  all  along. 
The  old  pain  over  the  heart  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  illness  at  Grimsby  returned, 
and  Anne  was  confined  to  her  bed  in  the  cot- 
tage. 

In  this  emergency  the  first  necessity,  as  Mrs. 
Clements  knew  by  experience,  was  to  endeavor 
to  quiet  Anne’s  anxiety  of  mind ; and  for  this 
purpose  the  good  woman  went  herself  the  next 
day  to  the  lake  to  try  if  she  could  find  Lady 
Glyde  (who  would  be  sure,  as  Anne  said,  to  take 
her  daily  walk  to  the  boat-house),  and  prevail 
on  her  to  come  back  privately  to  the  cottage 
near  Sandon.  On 
reaching  the  out- 
skirts of  the  planta- 
tion Mrs.  Clements 
encountered  not  La- 
dy Glyde,  but  a tall, 
stout,  elderly  gentle- 
man with  a book  in 
his  hand  — in  other 
words,  Count  Fosco. 

The  Count,  after 
looking  at  her  very 
attentively  for  a mo- 
ment, asked  if  she 
expected  to  see  any 
one  in  that  place ; 
and  added,  before 
she  eonld  reply,  that 
he  was  waiting  there 
with  a message  from 
Lady  Glyde,  but  that 
he  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  the  per- 
son then  before  him 
answered  the  de- 
scription of  the  per- 
son with  whom  he 
was  desired  to  com- 
municate. Upon  this 
Mrs.  Clements  at 
once  confided  her 
errand  to  him,  and 
entreated  that  he 
would  help  to  allay 
Anne’s  anxiety  by- 
trusting  his  message 
to  her.  The  Count 
most  readily  and 
kindly  complied  with 
her  request.  The 
message,  he  said, 
was  a most  import- 
ant one.  Lady  Glyde 
entreated  Anne  and 
her  good  friend  to 


return  immediately  to  London,  as  she  felt  cer- 
tain that  Sir  Percival  would  discover  them  if 
they  remained  any  longer  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Blackwater.  She  was  herself  going  to  Lon- 
don in  a short  time,  and  if  Mrs.  Clements  and 
Anne  would  go  there  first,  and  would  let  her 
know  what  their  address  was,  they  should  hear 
from  her  and  see  her  in  a fortnight  or  less.  The 
Count  added  that  he  had  already  attempted  to 
give  a friendly  warning  to  Anne  herself,  but 
that  «hc  had  been  too  much  startled  by  seeing 
that  he  was  a stranger  to  let  him  approach  and 
speak  to  her. 

To  this  Mrs.  Clements  replied  in  the  great- 
est alarm  and  distress,  that  she  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  take  Anne  safely  to  London ; but 
that  there  was  no  present  hope  of  removing  her 
from  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  as  she  lay  ill 
in  her  bed  at  that  moment.  The  Count  inquired 
if  Mrs.  Clements  had  sent  for  medical  advice  ; 
and  hearing  that  she  had  hitherto  hesitated  to 
do  so,  from  the  fear  of  making  their  position 
ublicly  known  in  the  village,  informed  her  that 
e was  himself  a medical  man,  and  that  he  would 
go  back  with  her,  if  she  pleased,  and  see  what 
could  be  done  for  Anne.  Mrs.  Clements  (feel- 
ing a natural  confidence  in  the  Count,  as  a per- 
son trusted  with  a secret  message  from  Lady 
Glyde)  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  they 
went  back  together  to  the  cottage. 

Anne  was  asleep  when  they  got  there.  The 
Count  started  at  the  sight  of  her  (evidently  from 
astonishment  at  her  resemblance  to  Lady  Glyde). 
Poor  Mrs.  Clements  supposed  that  he  was  only- 
shocked  to  see  how  ill  she  was.  He  would  not 
allow  her  to  be  awakened;  he  was  contented 
with  putting  questions  to  Mrs.  Clements  about 
her  symptoms,  with  looking  at  her,  and  with 
lightly  touching  her  pulse.  Sandon  was  a large 
enough  place  to  have  a grocer’s  and  druggist’s 
shop  in  it ; and  thither  the  Count  went  to  write 
his  prescription  and  to  get  the  medicine  made 
up.  He  brought  it  back  himself,  and  told  Mrs. 
Clement  that  the  medicine  was  a powerful  stim- 
ulant, and  that  it  would  certainly  give  Anne 
strength  to  get  up  and  bear  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  to  London  of  only  a few  hours.  The 
remedy  was  to  be  administered  at  stated  times, 
on  that  day  and  on  the  day  after.  On  the 
third  day  she  would  be  well  enough  to  travel ; 
and  he  arranged  to  meet  Mrs.  Clements  at  the 
Blackwater  station,  and  to  see  them  off  by  the 
mid-day  train.  If  they  did  not  appear  he  would 
assume  that  Anne  was  worse,  and  would  proceed 
at  once  to  the  cottage. 

As  events  turned  out,  however,  no  such  emer- 
.gency  as  this  occurred.  The  medicine  had  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  Anne,  and  the  good  re- 
sults of  it  were  helped  by  the  assurance  Mrs. 
Clements  could  now  give  her  that  she  would 
soon  see  Lady  Glyde  in  London.  At  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  time  (when  they  had  not  been 
quite  so  long  as  a week  in  Hampshire  alto- 
gether) they  arrived  at  the  station.  The  Count 
was  waiting  there  for  them,  and  was  talking  to 
an  elderly  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  going  to 
travel  by  the  train  to  London  also.  He  most 
kindly  assisted  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
carriage  himself,  begging  Mrs.  Clements  not  to 
forget  to  send  her  address  to  Lady  Glyde.  The 
elderly  lady  did  not  travel  in  the  same  compart- 
ment, and  they  did  not  notice  what  became  of 
her  on  reaching  the  London  terminus.  Mrs. 
Clements  secured  respectable  lodgings  in  a quiet 
neighborhood,  and  then  wrote,  as  she  had  en- 
gaged to  do,  to  inform  Lady  Glyde  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

A little  more  than  a fortnight  passed,  and  no 
answer  came. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a lady  (the  same  eld- 
erly lady  whom  they  had  seen  at  the  station) 
called  in  a cab,  and  said  that  she  came  from 
Lady  Glyde,  who  was  then  at  a hotel  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Clements  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a future  interview  with 
Anne.  Mrs.  Clements  expressed  her  willing- 
ness (Anne  being  present  at  the  time,  and  en- 
treated her  to  do  so)  to  forward  the  object  in 
view,  especially  as  she  was  not  required  to  be 
away  from  the  house  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  the  most.  She  and  the  elderly  lady  (clearly 
Madame  Fosco)  then  left  in  the  cab.  The  lady 
stopped  the  cab,  after  it  had  driven  some  dis- 
tance, at  a shop,  before  they  got  to  the  hotel, 
and  begged  Mrs.  Clements  to  wait  for  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  she  made  a purchase  that 
had  been  forgotten.  She  never  appeared  again. 

After  waiting  some  time  Mrs.  Clements  be- 
came alarmed,  and  ordered  the  cabman  to  drive 
back  to  her  lodgings.  When  she  got  there, 
after  an  absence  of  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  Anne  was  gone. 

The  only  information  to  be  obtained  from  the 
people  of  the  house  was  derived  from  the  serv- 
ant who  waited  on  the  lodgers.  She  had  opened 
the  door  to  a boy  from  the  street,  who  had  left 
a letter  for  “ the  young  woman  who  lived  on  the 
second  floor”  (the  part  of  the  house  which  Mrs. 
Clements  occupied).  The  servant  had  delivered 
the  letter,  had  then  gone  down  stairs,  and  five 
minutes  afterward  had  observed  Anne  open  the 
front  door  and  go  out,  dressed  in  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  She  had  probably  taken  the  letter 
with  her,  for  it  was  not  to  l>e  found,  and  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  tell  what  inducement  had 
“been  offered  to  make  her  leave  the  house.  It 
must  have  been  a strong  one,  for  she  would 
never  stir  out  alone  in  London  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. If  Mrs.  Clements  had  not  known  this  by 
experience,  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to 
go  away  in  the  cab,  even  for  so  short  a time  ns 
half  an  hour  only. 

As  soon  as  she  could  collect  her  thoughts  the 
first  idea  that  naturally  occurred  to  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents was  to  go  and  make  inquiries  at  the  Asy- 
lum, to  which  she  dreaded  that  Anne  had  been 
taken  back. 

She  went  there  the  next  day — having  been 
informed  of  the  locality  in  which  the  house  was 


situated  by  Anne  herself.  The  answer  she  re- 
ceived (her  application  having,  in  all  probability, 
been  made  a day  or  two  before  the  false  Anne 
Catherick  had  really  been  consigned  to  safe 
keeping  in  the  Asylum)  was,  that  no  such  per- 
son had  been  brought  back  there.  She  had  then 
written  to  Mrs.  Catherick,  at  Welmingham,  to 
know  if  she  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  her 
daughter,  and  had  received  an  answer  in  the 
negative.  After  that  reply  had  reached  her 
she  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources,  and  per- 
fectly ignorant  where  else  to  inquire,  or  what 
elsq,to  do.  From  that  time  to  this  she  had 
remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
Anne’s  disappearance,  and  of  the  end  of  Anne’s 
story. 


A SHARK!  A SHARK! 

It  is  rather  better  than  fifteen  years  since  I left 
Liverpool  in  the  good  ship  Wellington.  She  was  a 
poor  tub  of  a thing,  could  neither  “run”  nor  “ beat,” 
and  she  stunk  of  molasses  enough  to  knock  you 
down,  and  swarmedwith  cockroaches  into  the  bar- 
gain! She  was,  in  short,  “a  sugar  ship”  bound  to 
Jamaica. 

We  had  six  passengers  on  board:  two  young 
men  of  the  name  of  Perkins,  going  out  as  book- 
keepers; Mrs.  Bedford  and  a daughter  just  grown 
up ; a young  man  of  the  name  of  Andrews,  and 
myself. 

Mrs.  Bedford  was  the  wife  of  a merchant  in 
Kingston ; Arthur  Andrews  was  an  ensign  in  the 
— tli,  at  that  time  in  Jamaica ; and  I was  coming 
out  here  as  book-keeper  at  Smiling  Valley,  where 
I have  been  ever  since. 

Ellen  Bedford  was  a beautiful  girl— tall,  grace- 
ful, and  lady-like.  It  is  scarcely  necessary’  to  say 
that  we  four  young  men  were  all  charmed  with  her 
the  first  day  she  made  her  appearance  gn  deck, 
which  was  not  till  after  the  gale  had  subsided.  In 
this  she  was  quite  right,  I think ; no  amount  of 
personal  charms  could  stand  their  ground  against 
the  ravages  of  sea-sickness. 

We  were  all  ready  to  jump  down  each  other’s 
throats  a dozen  times  a day',  as  to  who  should  sit 
byr  her  at  dinner,  at  breakfast,  at  snpper;  who 
should  accompany  her  in  her  walk  on  deck  ; who 
should  fetch  her  work,  her  book,  et.  cetera,  et  cetera. 
We  could  not  all  be  continually  with  her,  as  we 
each  wanted  to  be;  and  as  for  any  one  ceding  his 
right,  or  rather,  what  he  considered  his  right,  it 
wasn’t  thought  of : we  were  all  far  too  selfish  for 
that. 

So  things  went  on  for  nearly  a month— Mrs. 
Bedford  always  smiling,  and  civil  to  all  of  us. 
“ She  was  so  much  obliged  for  the  care  we  took  of 
her  dear  daughter,”  she  said  ; especially  civil  and 
polite  she  was  to  me,  and  to  the  two  Perkins:  to 
Arthur  Andrews  she  scarcely  spoke,  so  little  in- 
deed that  I quite  felt  for  him  sometimes;  for  he 
was  as  attentive  to  Ellen  as  we  were,  and  deserved, 
I thought,  quite  as  much  praise  from  the  old  lady. 
He,  however,  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  neglect  in 
the  least.  Ha!  ha!  what  a blind  foob  I was,  to 
be  sure ! 

We  had  made  a capital  passage,  considering  the 
old  tub  we  were  in,  so  far ; but  now  the  wind  failed 
us  altogether,  and  for  six  days  we  never  had  steer- 
age way  on  the  ship.  Bound  and  round  on  her 
heel  she  slowly'  swung,  according  to  the  currents, 
but  never  a foot  did  she  forge  ahead  fer  six  days. 
Have  you  ever  been  becalmed  for  a week  in  68°  W. 
long.,  and  between  18°  and  20°  N.  lat.  ? — in  short, 
oft'  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hnyti?  If  you 
have,  you  can  possibly  remember  how  the  sun  set 
all  awnings  at  defiance ; how  it  beat  through  every 
thing,  and  burned  up  every  thing;  how  the  pitch 
stuck  to  your  feet  as  you  walked  the  deck,  in  spite 
of  “ wet  swabs”  nnd  buckets  of  water;  how  you 
were  forced  below  when  the  sun  was  vertical,  its 
grilling  heat  being  too  great  for  human  nature  to 
withstand ; and  Jiow  you  were  half  stifled  for  air 
when  you  took  refuge  in  the  cabin. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  gone  down  in  a blaze  of 
glory,  mingling  sea  and  sky  together  in  one  uni- 
versal halo  of  purple  and  gold,  utterly  impossible 
to  describe,  we  all  assembled  upon  deck  to  enjoy 
the  cool  evening  air  and  the  refreshing  darkness. 
Maybe  that  is  an  unusual  term  to  apply  to  the 
nigt^tjt [ijtrt  jl|?t Tj'ja  fifi £jp>T)  that,  after  the  glare  of 
the  sun  aSd  the  glare  of  the  sea  during  the  live- 
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“JUMP  IN!”  I SHOUTED,  “JUMP!— A SHARK  IS  COMING  AT  YOU!" 


long  day,  “ darkness”  was  as  refreshing  to  the  eyes 
as  ever  was  draught  of  water  to  a thirsty  soul. 

It  was  on  just  such  a night  as  I have  faintly 
and  most  imperfectly  attempted  to  describe  that 
we  were  all  assembled  upon  the  deck  of  the  Wel- 
lington. Mrs.  Bedford  was  knitting:  she  could 
knit  as  well  by  moonlight  as  by  candle-light,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  without  any  light  at  all,  I 
believe.  Her  usual  smile  of  content  was  on  her 
“ take  it.  easy”  countenance.  That  term  suits  so 
exactly  the  expression  of  her  placid  face  that  I can 
not  but  use  it.  Ellen  was  talking  and  laughing 
with  Robert  and  James  Perkins.  Arthur  Andrews 
was  leaning  over  the  side,  “ whistling  for  a wind;” 
and  I was  looking  at  Ellen  under  the  pleasing  de- 
lusion that  no  one  saw  me.  Presently  I arose  and 
strolled  toward  the  spot  where  Andrews  was  stand- 
ing, still  whistling,  apparently  with  an  unoccupied 
mind  and  a heart  at  ease.  Arthur  Andrews  was 
dark,  tall,  and  handsome ; he  was  also  clever  and 
agreeable.  To  none  of  these  advantages  could  ei- 
ther of  the  Perkinses  or  myself  lay  the  slightest 
claim.  I was  not  the  hard-grained  chap  in  those 
days  that  I am  now  ; sun  and  sorrow  have  burned 
and  seamed  my  face  since  then;  but  I was  never  a 
bcapty  or  a wit : and  as  to  the  two  Perkinses,  they 
were  both  of  them  thick-set,  ungainly  fellows,  and 
as  stupid  as  owls — worse,  for  they  were  always 
giggling,  which  owls  are  not.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  at  first  starting  Arthur  should 
have  distanced  us  all  hollow.  Ellen  evidently  and 
unmistakably  liked  him  best : how  could  she  help 
it?  He  had  it  all  his  own  way : wc  three  block- 
heads still  fluttering  about  her  like  moths  round  a 
candle.  It’s  an  old,  threadbare  simile,  I know,  but 
there  is  no  better  one  invented  that  I ever  heard  of. 

“What  are  you  looking  at,  Arthur?”  I said. 

“ Sharks,”  he  replied  ; “ don’t  you  see  them  ?” 

I saw  there  was  something  moving  in  the  water 
close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  but  I could  not  sec 
what  it  was  : I said  so. 

“Look  more  attentively  and  you  will  see  their 
fins  and  tails — there ! there  ! can’t  you  see  them 
now  ?” 

Ilis  exclamations  brought  the  others  to  his  side, 
all  except  Ellon— where  was  she  ? Ha ! I caught 
sight  of  the  skirt  of  her  white  dress  as  she  disap- 
peared below.  My  heart  beat  loud  and  fast ; now 
was  my  time,  when  they  were  all  watching  the 
sharks. 

I hurried  down  the  companion-ladder;  I turned 
my  head  as  I descended,  hoping  that  I had  man- 
aged to  slip  away  unperceived.  Ellen  had  gone  to 
her  cabin,  no  doubt ; I must  wait.  Presently  I 
heard  her  cabin  door  open,  and  footsteps  approach- 
ing; it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  features,  but 
the  figure  was  enough.  She  came  quite  close  to 
me ; she  was  going  on  deck  again. 

“Ellen,”  I whispered. 

“ Who’s  there  ? Is  that  you,  Arthur  ?”  she 
said,  softly. 

Oh,  fool  that  I was,  not  even  then  to  have  my 
eyes  opened. 

I was  preparing  to  follow  her,  when  a hand  was 
laid  on  my  shoulder.  I started  violently. 

“ Who  is  that  ?”  I cried. 

“ Gordon,”  said  a voice  in  my  ear  which  at  once 
I knew  was  Arthur’s,  “ I have  seen  your  attention 
to  Ellen,  and  it  is  only  frank  to  tell  you  that  she 
is  engaged  to  me.  For  reasons  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain to  you,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  our 
engagement  a secret  at  present.” 

I shall  leave  you  to  imagine  my  feelings  on  this 
announcement.  My  heart  grew  chill,  and  all  my 
dreams  of  bliss  vanished.  What  I said  to  Arthur 
at  the  moment  I know  not,  if  indeed  I said  any 
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thing.  But  his  generous  spirit  had  attached  me 
to  him,  and  I felt  that  he  had  acted  kindly  as  well 
as  frankly  in  telling  me  how  matters  stood.  I 
needed  not  to  explain  to  him  that  if  I had  given 
him  any  uneasiness  it  was  unconsciously  on  my 
part.  The  warm  grasp  of  his  hand  knit  me  the 
more  to  him  in  true  friendship. 

I had  no  heart  to  go  on  deck  again  that  night, 
so  I turned  in. 

Earl}'  in  the  morning  Arthur  came,  and,  in  his 
usual  frank  way,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
what  had  passed  the  previous  night,  asked  if  I 
would  come  and  have  a bathe,  as  he  had  got  leave 
to  go  out  in  the  Captain’s  gig.  Too  glad  to  show 
that  no  ill-feeling  toward  him  remained,  I said, 
“All  right;  I will  follow  you  on  deck  directly.” 
When  I reached  the  deck,  towel  in  hand,  I found 
Arthur  trying  to  persuade  the  mate  of  the  watch 
to  let  him  have  the  Captain’s  gig.  It  seems  that 
though  the  Captain  hail  told  Arthur  he  might  take 
his  gig,  he  had  not  spoken  to  the  mate  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

“ Captain  Parks  has  given  strict  orders  to  the 
men  not  to  bathe  on  any  account  whatever;  and 
right  enough  too,  for  the  sea  is  alive  with  sharks,” 

I heard  the  mate  say. 

“ Well,  well,  wc  won’t  bathe,  then,”  replied  Ar- 
thur, impatiently ; “ but  as  we  are  up  wc  might 
as  well  have  a pull ; perhaps  we  might  ‘ turn  a 
turtle.’  Oh  ! here  is  Gordon.  Banks  says  we  shall 
be  devoured  by  sharks  if  we  bathe,  so  we  had  best 
give  that  up ; but  it’s  a splendid  morning  for  a pull 
— what  do  you  say  ?” 

“ I should  like  a pull,  of  all  things.” 

“ Leave  your  towels  behind  you,  then,”  said 
Banks,  who  was  a ’cute  Yorkshireman ; “ you  can 
turn  a turtle  without  towels,  I expect." 

Arthur  laughed,  chucked  his  towel  on  to  the 
capstan,  and  looking  over  the  side  and  saying, 

“ The  oars  are  in  the  gig,  I sec ; come  along,  Gor- 
don,” he  lowered  himself  into  the  boat.  I placed 
my  towel  alongside  of  his  and  followed  him ; but 
I could  not  joke  and  be  merry  as  he  could : I was 
sad  at  heart,  and  I suppose  showed  it  by  my  coun- 
tenance; for  Banks  observed,  as  he  cast  off  the 
painter,  “ I don’t  think  Mr.  Gordon  seems  as  fond 
of  turtle-turning  as  you  are,  Mr.  Andrews;  lie 
looks  as  solemn  as  a judge  passing  sentence  of 
death.”  I don’t  suppose  that  remark  improved 
my  appearance.  I did  not  speak ; neither  did  Ar- 
thur, who  was  busily  employed  shipping  the  tiller, 
and  perhaps  did  not  hear  it.  “Will  you  steer,  or 
shall  I?”  he  said,  without  looking  up.  “You,”  I 
replied ; “ I never  steer  straight.” 

He  shoved  off  from  the  ship ; I drew  a pair  of 
sculls  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  pulled 
over  the  calm,  placid  surface  of  the  sleeping  sea. 

We  talk  of  “ stillness”  on  land ; but  no  one  can 
realize  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  who  has  not  | 
experienced  the  stillness  of  the  sea.  It  was  too  ear-  i 
ly  for  auy  one  to  be  stirring  on  board  the  Welling- 
ton: the  watch  was  slumbering  on  the  deck;  the 
mate  alone  showed  signs  of  vitality,  though  not  i 
very  demonstrative  signs ; for  he  was  standing  mo-  I 
tionless  by  the  capstan  with  our  towels  in  his  hand.  1 
On  the  deep  was  perfect  stillness  ; the  sound  of  my 
sculls  turning  in  the  row-locks  and  dipping  in  the 
water,  alone  broke  the  silence  which  reigned  above, 
beneath,  around  us.  By  this  time  the  eastern  ; 
board  was  ruddy  with  the  approach  of  day— ruddy, 
ay,  bloody  was  the  more  appropriate  term : the 
whole  eastern  horizon  glowed  with  a deep,  red, 
sanguine  hue,  such  as  I had  never  seen  before. 
And  now  the  sun  rises  above  the  sea-line,  blinding 
me  with  a flood  of  golden  light. 

When  wo  were  close  to  the  ship,  returning 


from  an  hour’s  pull,  in  stepping  over  the 
“thwart”  I stumbled  against  a loose 
“stretcher,”  tried  to  recover  my  balance, 
stumbled  still  worse,  caught  my  foot  in 
the  coils  of  the  “ painter,”  and  was  pitched 
head-foremost  into  the  sea,  clutching  the 
gun’ale  as  I went  over,  and  pretty  nearly 
upsetting  the  boat.  When  I rose  to  the 
surface,  and  again  caught  hold  of  the  gun- 
’ale, I saw  Arthur  in  the  same  predicament 
as  myself,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gig. 

“A  pretty  mess  you  have  made  of  it,” 
he  said,  as  he  wiped  the  salt-water  out  of 
his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
“ Come,  climb  back  again  while  I steady 
her;  as  soon  as  you  are  in,  do  the  like  for 
me,  and  I’ll  follow  you.” 

I soon  managed  to  get  back  into  the  boat, 
Arthur  hanging  on  the  other  side  to  keep 
her  on  an  even  keel:  that  accomplished,  I 
sat  upon  the  starboard  gun’ale.  “Now, 
then ! in  with  you,”  I said ; “ remember 
there  are  sharks  in  these  seas.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
mouth  when  I saw  the  fin  of  a shark  above 
the  water,  not  ten  yards  from  the  boat.  It 
was  not  stationary,  but  darting  with  terri- 
ble swiftness  straight  at  Arthur. 

“Jump  in !”  I shouted,  “jump ! — a shark 
is  coming  at  you!” 

He  raised  himself  instantly  as  high  out 
of  the  water  as  he  could ; his  body  was  al- 
ready on  a level  with  the  gun’ale— another 
moment  and  he  would  be  safe — but  that 
moment  was  denied  him.  I saw  his  dan- 
ger, but  I could  not  help  him.  Had  I quit- 
ted my  place  to  pull  him  in,  he  would  have 
fallen*  back  into  the  sea,  and  I must  have 
followed  him.  On  came  the  shark  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.  I saw  his  white  belly, 
as  he  turned  to  seize  his  victim.  I saw 
his  open  jaws.  I saw  his  cruel  gleaming 
teeth  as  he  raised  his  terrible  head  out  of 
the  water.  A cry  of  agon}-,  a look  of  de- 
spair, and  Arthur  is  torn  from  his  hold ; I 
start  forward  just  in  time  to  save  myself 
from  falling  in  on  the  other  side.  Never, 
never  shall  I forget  that  last  despairing  look 
as  he  was  drawn  down  beneath  the  surface, 
grasping  frantically  at  the  air,  struggling 
hard  for  life,  but  struggling  in  vain. 

And  now  a scene  was  enacted,  if  possible 
still  more  dreadful  than  that  of  his  death. 
The  sea  was  suddenly  alive  with  sharks ; the  wa- 
ter boiled  and  foamed  as  they  darted  hither  and 
thither,  fighting  for  their  food.  At  the  side  of  the 
ship  stood  Ellen,  pale  and  motionless,  while  her 
beloved  Arthur  was  being  torn  to  pieces  and  de- 
voured before  her  eyes.  True,  she  could  not  see 
the  actual  tragedy  which  was  going  on  beneath  the 
waves ; but  she  had  beheld  him  tom  from  the  boat, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  voracious  animals  to  and  fro 
in  the  ensanguined  water  told  its  own  hideous  tale. 
Pale,  motionless,  and  speechless  she  stood,  till  the 
horrible  repast  was  over,  and  the  sea  ceased  to  be 
agitated  by  the  fierce  cannibals  of  the  deep ; then, 
without  a word,  or  even  a groan,  she  fell  as  though 
she  were  shot.  We  had  all  been  so  horrified  and 
awe-struck  by  the  dreadful  scene  we  were  witness- 
ing, that  no  one  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  re- 
move her  from  the  harrowing  sight : she  saw  it  all. 

She  died  raving  mad  before  sunset  that  day. 


SHAH  NOSIIIRWAN,  KING  OP 
PERSIA. 

In  Persia,  in  olden  time,  lived  a great  king, 

Whose  name  was  Shall  Nosliirwan : 

'Twas  his  custom,  whenever  he  heard  a good  thing, 
To  say,  “ Zeli !”  and  his  treasurer  then  would  fling 
A purse  to  the  fortunate  man. 


This  king,  when  out  hunting  on  one  fine  day, 

Saw  an  aged  man  planting  trees: 

He  rode  up,  and  said,  “ With  your  hair  so  gray, 

Don’t  you  think  you  are  throwing  your  time  away? 
You'll  never  cat  food  from  these !” 

“For  threescore  years  I have  eaten  sweet  food 
From  trees  that  I did  not  sow ; 

And  would  it  not  be  base  ingratitude 

If  I took  no  thought  of  posterity's  good, 

And  paid  not  the  debt  I owe  ?” 

“ Zeh,  zeh !”  said  the  king  ; and  the  treasurer  straight 
To  the  old  man  a purse  hath  thrown. 

“See,  see!  for  good  works  it  is  never  too  late; 

God  hath  given  me  fruit  without  needing  to  wait, 
Before  all  my  trees  are  60wn.” 

“ Zeh,  zeli !’’  once  again : ere  the  word  was  said. 
Another  purse  flew  on  its  way. 

“ Till  God  placed  the  crown  on  your  Majesty’s  head, 

Was  such  a strange  thing  ever  heard  of,  or  read, 

As  to  reap  two  crops  in  one  day  1" 

“ Zeh,  zeh !”  yet  again,  and  a third  full  purse 
To  the  old  man's  hand  falls  nigli ; 

But  the  king  in  his  horse’s  flank  drives  his  spurs, 

Nor  waits  for  more  answer  in  prose  or  in  verse — 

Lest  the  wit  of  that  old  man,  so  prompt,  so  terse. 
Should  drain  his  full  treasury  dry. 


Captain  Dranir, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BUSINESS. 

The  business  which  Captain  Brand  alluded 
to  when  he  was  about  to  partake  of  breakfast 
with  his  friend  the  Padre,  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  arrange  some  matters  in  the  way  of 
payment  of  debts  to  his  compadre,  Don  Ignacio 
Sanchez,  Commander  of  the  Colonial  Guarda 
Costa  felucca  Panchita. 

Accordingly,  when  he  rose  from  table,  and  aft- 
er a whispered  dialogue  and  reports  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  and  around  the  Den  and  Isl- 
and from  the  men  at  the  signal-stations,  he  sum- 
moned Pcdillo.  When  that  worthy  appeared 
below  the  veranda — for  be  it  remembered  that 
Captain  Brand  never  permitted  the  inferior  of- 
ficials of  his  band  to  pollute  his  apartments, 
without  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  his  deceased 
subordinate,  Master  Gibbs,  it  was  on  urgent  bus- 
iness— Captain  Brand  ordered  his  gig  manned.  • 

Pcdillo  threw  up  his  hand  in  token  of  assent, 
and  walked  down  to  the  brink  of  the  basin  to 
execute  the  command.  Then,  after  a few  min- 
utes, Captain  Brand  lit  a cigar,  dismissed  the 
Padre,  put  on  his  fine  white  Panama  straw-hat, 
unlocked  a strong  cabinet  with  a secret  drawer, 
glanced  over  a paper  before  him,  and  making  a 
rapid  calculation,  he  caught  up  a heavy  bag  of 
doubloons  and  left  the  house  in  charge  of  Ba- 
bette.  The  Captain  always  told  his  guests  that 
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his  fellows  had  such  love  and  respect  for  him 
that  he  rarely  locked  up  his  property,  and  never 
placed  a guard  at  his  door.  The  truth  was,  that 
liis  fellows — scoundrels,  miscreants,  and  villains 
as  they  were — stood  in  such  fear  and  dread  of 
their  leader  that  they  were  glad  to  keep  out  ot 
his  way.  Moreover,  he  never  boasted  or  made 
any  display  before  them,  living,  on  shipboard  as 
on  shore,  by  himself,  but  always  ready  and  ter- 
rible when  the  moment  came  for  action ; treat- 
ing his  crew,  too,  with  the  most  rigid  impartial- 
ity^ adhering  strictly  to  his  promises  and  com- 
pacts with  them,  and  never  overlooking  an  of- 
fense. 

So  Captain  Brand  left  his  dwelling  in  charge 
of  .his  dumb  housekeeper,  Babette,  and  tripping 
down  the  rope  ladder  from  the  piazza,  in  a clean 
suit  of  brown  linen  and  straw  slippers,  his  beard- 
less face  shaded  by  his  broad-rimmed  hat  from 
the  sun,  and  the  bag  of  gold  on  his  arm,  he 
jauntily  walked  toward  the  cove. 

“Ah!  good-morning,  my  Doctor!  Glad  to 
meet  you!  How  are  the  sick?  Doing  well,  I 
hope !” 

“ Quite  well.  Sir ; but  I was  about  to  call  upon 
you  in  relation  to  the  conversation  we  had  last 
evening,  and — ” 

“Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  but  I 
have  been  very  busy  this  morning,  and  am  now 
going  to  see  Don  Ignacio  on  matters  of  import- 
ance”— here  the  elegant  Pirate  took  the  cigar 
from  his  thin  lips  and  held  it  daintily  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger  in  the  air — “and  real- 
ly, Monsieur,  I am  very  sorry  to  miss  your  visit. 
But,”  he  added,  with  one  of  his  usual  smiles, 
“ I shall  be  at  leisure  this  afternoon,  and  in  the 
tool  of  the  evening  we  can  take  a stroll.  What 
say  you?” 

The  Doctor  nodded. 

“ Apropos,  Docteur,  suppose  we  have  a little 
game  of  monte  afterward  at  your  quarters?  I 
never  permit  gaming  in  mine,  you  know.  The 
Padre  will  not  object ; and  I am  confident  our 
compadre,  the  Tuerto,  will  be  delighted.” 

“As  you  please,  Captain,”  replied  the  med- 
ico, with  a cold,  indifferent  air  and  averted  face. 
“I  will  join  you  in  the  promenade,  and  I shall 
be  ready  to  receive  yon  in  the  evening.” 

“Has ta  hueijo,  amigo!"  said  Captain  Brand, 
as  he  again  stuck  his  cigar  between  his  teeth, 
waved  his  hand  in  adieu,  and  walked  to  his  boat. 

“You  don’t  love  me,  Doctor,”  thought  the  Pi- 
rate; “I  don’t  fear  you,  Captain,”  thought  the 
Doctor. 

It  was  a touch  of  high  art  the  way  this  noto- 
rious pirate  pitched  the  bag  of  gold  toward  his 
coxswain,  crying,  “Catch  that,  Pedillo!”  and 
then  the  almost  girlish  manner  in  which  he  pat- 
tered about  the  beach  and  held  up  his  trowsers, 
so  that  he  might  not  even  get  his  slippers  damp. 
Had  that  salt-water  been  red  blood  lie  would 
not  have  cared  if  his  feet  had  been  soaked  in  it. 
And  then,  too,  the  little  exclamation  of  joy  when 
he  finally  stepped  into  the  stem-sheets  and  sat 
down  beneath  the  awning,  while  he  stretched 
his  smooth  brown-linen  legs  out  on  the  cushions. 
Oh,  it  was  certainly  a touch  of  high  piratical  art ! 

“The  old  Centipede  is  looking  a little  rusty 
after  her  late  cruise,  Pedillo!”  throwing  his 
head  back  to  evade  a curl  of  smoke,  and  casting 
his  cold  eyes  like  a rattle  of  icy  hail  at  the  cox- 
swain. “ But  I am  glad  Pedro  took  your  place” 
— puff,  puff— “that  knife-stab  prevented  you, 
of  course” — puff — “and  we  shall  have  her  all 
tight  and  trig  again  in  a day  or  two.” 

“ Si,  Seiior !”  said  Pedillo,  respectfully ; “ and 
how  goes  Seiior  Gibbs,  Capitano  ?” 

The  Capitano  rolled  his  eyes  again  at  the 
coxswain,  and  replied,  carelessly,  “Why, Pedil- 
lo, our  friend  Gibbs  came  to  see  me  when  the 
Centipede  anchored,  but  almost  before” — puff— 
“ he  had  given  me  an  account  of  his  unfortu- 
nate cruise  he  fell  down  in  a fit.  The  fact  is, 
however” — puff,  puff — “ that,  what  with  hard 
drinking  and  inflammation  which  set  in  on  the 
stump  of  his  lost  leg,  he  has  been  in  a very  bad 
way” — puff — “quite  in  a dangerous  condition 
indeed,  requiring  all  my  old  Babette’s  care  and 
attention” — puff — “but  this  morning  the  good 
Padre  went  to  see  him,  and  he  told  me  a while 
ago  that  he  left  him  without  fever,  and  alto- 
gether tranquil.” 

Pedillo ’s  wiry  mustaches  twirled  of  them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  skimmed  lightly  over  the 
basin,  and  as  the  Captain  ceased  speaking  she 
ran  alongside  of  the  felucca.  Don  Ignacio,  with 
his  bright  single  eye  in  full  burning  power,  and 
a cigarrito  between  his  wrinkled  lips,  was  on  the 
deck  of  that  vessel  to  receive  his  visitor;  and  as 
he  saw  the  coxswain  follow  his  superior  with  a 
weighty  bag  under  his  arm,  his  glimmering  orb 
became  brighter,  if  possible — as  if  it  was  pierc- 
ing through  the  thick  canvas  of  the  bag,  and 
counting,  ounce  by  ounce,  the  contents — and 
putting  out  his  forefinger,  it.  was  grasped  cor- 
dially by  the  white  hand  of  Captain  Brand. 

“ Como  se  va?  How  goes  it  with  my  com- 
padre? Stomach  and  head  all  clear  after  our 
long  dinner  of  yesterday  ?” 

The  compadre  said  that  his  head  was  particu- 
larly clear  that  morning,  and  as  for  his  stomach 
he  had  not  yet  inquired ; but  if  the  Capitano 
had  any  doubts  as  to  the  former  proposition,  lie 
had  better  step  below  and  decide  for  himself. 
In  accordance  with  this  ambiguous  invitation 
the  visitor  and  commander  disappeared  down  a 
small  cuddy  in  the  after  part  of  the  felucca, 
where  was  a low,  stifling  hole  of  a cabin,  dank 
with  stale  tobacco  smoke,  and  smelling  aw- 
fully of  rats  and  roaches.  There  was  a little 
round  table  in  the  middle,  and  on  one  side  was 
a single  berth,  with  some  dirty  bedding,  which 
had  not  been  cleaned,  apparently,  since  the 
vessel  was  built.  Light  was  shed  from  a sky- 
light above. 

Captain  Brand  gave  a sniff  of  disgust  as  he 
entered  this  floating  sanctum  of  Don  Ignacio ; 
but  without  remark,  seated,  himself  on  a canvas 
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stool,  and  waved  a perfumed  cambric  kerchief 
before  his  nose. 

Commander  Sanchez,  catching  the  inspira- 
tion, merely  observed  that  it  was  a little  close 
certainly,  and  not  so  spacious  as  the  superb  cabin 
of  the  schooner,  and  that  sometimes,  when  ly- 
ing in  a calm  off  the  lee  side  of  Cuba,  it  was  hot 
enough  to  melt  the  tail  off  a brass  monkey ; but 
yet  it  was  his  duty,  and  he  did  not  particularly 
mind  it.  Hereupon  Captain  Brand  requested 
Don  Ignacio  to  produce  his  papers,  and  they 
were  presently  laid  upon  the  table.  For  a few 
minutes  the  Pirate  was  absorbed  in  running  his 
cold  eyes  over  the  accounts — making  pencil- 
notes  on  the  margins,  and  comparing  them  with 
a memorandum  he  took  from  his  pocket ; but  at 
last  he  threw  himself  back  and  exclaimed, 

“Camarado,  the  account  of  old  Moreno,  at 
the  Havana,  is  correct  to  a real — three  hundred 
and  twelve  doubloons  and  eight  hard  dollars. 
Yours,  however,  has  some  few  inaccuracies — 
double  commissions  charged  here  and  there; 
all  losses  on  sales  charged  to  me,  and  all  profits 
credited  to  you.” 

Don  Ignacio  spread  out  the  palms  of  both  his 
hands  toward  his  companion,  as  if  to  exorcise 
such  unjust  charges  from  his  brain. 

“ 0 si,  si,  compadre  l it  is  as  I state,  and  you 
know  it  is  true ; but,  nevertheless,  a few  dozens 
of  ounces  more  or  less  makes  no  difference,  and, 
to  make  short  work,  I am  ready  to  pay.  But,” 
said  Captain  Brand,  laying  a hand  on  the  heavy 
bag  of  money  beside  him,  “though  I am  quite 
ready  to  cancel  my  debts  in  hard  cash  here  on 
the  spot,  yet,  as  I am  bound  on  a long  cruise — 
Heaven  only  knows  where — I would  prefer  to 
keep  the  gold  and  pay  you  in  something  else.” 

Don  Ignacio  threw  his  head  back  and  fixed 
his  eye  like  a parrot  on  the  Captain,  waiting  to 
hear  further. 

“What  have  I on  hand  besides  gold ? Well, 
there  are  a few  bales  of  Mexican  cochineal  and 
some  cases  of  French  silks,  which  you  can  have 
at  a fair  market  value ; then  there  is  all  that 
collection  of  silver  table-service,  which  you  can 
take  by  weight ; and,  besides,  lots  of  rare  furni- 
ture, which  you  may  set  your  own  price  upon — 
all  together  much  more  than  enough  to  pay  Mo- 
reno and  you  both.  What  say  you,  compadre  ? 
is  it  a bargain?  or  shall  I carry  the  stuff  with 
me,  and  run  the  chance  of  disposing  of  it  on 
the  Spanish  Main  ?” 

It  was  a long  time  before  the  greedy  old 
Spaniard  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  to 
receive  his  pay  in  a simple  portable  currency, 
or  take  more  bulky  matter,  with  the  hope  of 
making  double  the  money  by  the  operation. 
Finally,  however,  his  greed  overcame  his  pru- 
dence, and  he  accepted  the  last  proposition, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  articles  should 
be  transferred  to  the  felucca  the  next  night. 

“ Ah !”  said  Captain  Brand,  with  another 
sniff  of  disgust,  as  he  spat  on  the  dirty  floor  of 
the  cabin,  “ I am  glad  the  affair  is  settled,  for  I 
wouldn’t  remain  another  hour  in  this  filthy  hole 
for  all  the  money — you  have  cheated  me  out  of, 
you  old  rascal.” 

He  said  the  last  portion  of  this  sentence  to 
himself,  as  he  emerged  from  the  cuddy. 

‘ ‘ But  listen,  amigo !”  he  continued,  as  they 
both  reached  the  deck.  “You  will  give  me 
duplicate  receipts  on  the  part  of  Scfior  Moreno,' 
so  that  I can  forward  one  to  him  from  the  next 
port  I visit.  And,  by-the-way,  suppose  you 
come  on  shore  this  afternoon  for  a stroll,  and  in 
the  evening  we  will  have  a little  game  of  monte 
—eh?” 

“Cierto!  certainly!”  returned  the  command- 
er of  the  felucca ; when  Captain  Brand,  with  his 
bag  of  gold  intact  under  his  arm,  got  into  his 
boat,  and  was  pulled  to  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TREASUBE. 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  the  Pirate  return- 
ed to  his  island  home,  and  the  day  was  hot,  for 
the  sea-breeze  had  not  made,  and  the  tropical 
sun  was  pouring  down  its  burning  rays  until  the 
sand  was  roasting  as  in  a furnace ; the  very 
rocks  throwing  off  a trembling  mirage  of  heat- 
ed air,  and  the  lagoon  almost  boiling  under  the 
fiery  influence.  The  sailors,  with  aching  heads 
and  parched  mouths,  were  swinging  in  their 
grass  hammocks  beneath  the  sheds;  and  save 
the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  men  at  the  look- 
outs and  battery,  the  little  island  was  wrapped 
in  repose.  Captain  Brand,  however,  was  as 
cool  as  a cucumber ; and  regardless  of  the  heat, 
and  indifferent  about  siesta,  he  drew  the  cur- 
tains of  the  saloon,  and  took  some  active  exer- 
cise. First,  however,  he  desired  his  faithful  Ba- 
bette to  get  out  some  camphor  trunks  and  pack 
the  contents  of  his  splendid  wardrobe.  This 
operation  was  performed  under  the  critical  eye 
of  Captain  Brand  himself,  to  which  he  person- 
ally lent  his  aid  by  stowing  away,  here  and 
there,  his  caskets,  trinkets,  and  treasures  — 
those  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
unfortunate  people  who  had  the  ill  luck  to  make 
his  acquaintance  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  mid- 
night forays  on  shore.  Then  the  Captain  open- 
ed and  rummaged  cabinets,  bureaux,  and  book- 
cases— making  liberal  presents  to  his  trusty 
housekeeper ; and  turning  from  that  occupa- 
tion, he  had  all  of  his  table  furniture  spread 
before  him,  when  he  made  careful  estimates  of 
the  value  of  the  silver,  and  china,  and  glass. 
This  concluded,  Captain  Brand  ordered  Ba- 
bette to  furnish  him  a slight  repast ; and  while 
it  was  being  prepared — the  Captain  taking  the 
precaution  to  bolt  his  handmaiden  in  her  kitch- 
en— he  went  quietly  into  his  bedroom,  and  when 
he  came  out  he  bore  heavy  burdens  in  his  mus- 
cular arms,  all  of  which  he  laid  conveniently 
near  the  trap  in  the  floor.  Then  letting  the 
hatch  swing  softly  down,  he  lowered  the  heavy 
articles  by  the  silk  rope,  as  lie  had  Master 
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Gibbs,  though  not  so  suddenly;  going  down 
himself  as  nimbly  as  a rat  after  them.  In  the 
vault  beneath,  Captain  Brand  struck  a light 
and  set  fire  to  a torch,  which  blazed  out  lurid- 
ly, and  illumined  the  dark  excavation  and  pas- 
sages like  day.  Going  slowly  on,  with  his  bur- 
den in  his  arms,  by  the  path  by  which  we  traced 
the  Padre,  he  came  to  the  outer  door,  which 
opened  into  the  fissure  in  the  crag;  and  after 
a vigorous  effort  the  beam  was  raised,  and  he 
passed  out.  Once  outside,  ho  felt  his  way  cau- 
tiously, stepping  clear  of  the  stagnant  pools  be- 
neath, and  guarding  his  head  from  the  jagged 
rocks  above;  and  then,  lighting  his  way  over 
the  stones  which  had  upset  the  equilibrium  of 
Don  Ricardo,  he  crept  slowly  into  an  aperture 
on  the  right.  No  serpents  or  venomous  rep- 
tiles disturbed  the  Pirate’s  progress ; for  though 
there  were  plenty  of  them  coiled  or  crawling 
near,  yet  their  instinct  probably  taught  them 
that  lie  was  a monster  of  a more  deadly  poison 
than  themselves,  and  whoso  fangs  were  sharper, 
though  his  tongue  did  not  hiss  a note  of  warn- 
ing. Captain  Brand  put  down  his  burden  and 
crept  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  the  blazing 
torch  lighting  up  the  damp  and  dripping  rocks, 
all  green  and  slimy  from  the  tracks  of  the  snake 
and  lizard.  Where  the  narrow  fissure  seemed 
to  end  by  a wall  of  natural  rock,  the  Pirate  roll- 
ed aside  a large  stone  at  the  base,  and  scratch- 
ing away  the  sand,  a large  copper  lock  was  dis- 
played, in  which,  after  pushing  aside  the  hasp, 
Captain  Brand  touched  a spring,  and  it  opened. 
Then,  exerting  all  the  force  of  his  powerful 
frame,  a rough  slab  of  unhewn  rock  yielded  to 
the  effort,  and  rose  like  a vertical  door  slung  by 
a massive  hinge  at  the  top.  Placing  the  large 
stone  at  the  opening,  so  as  to  prevent  the  slab 
falling  to  its  place,  the  Captain  stood  the  torch 
within  the  opening,  and  went  back  for  his  bur- 
den ; then  he  returned,  and  squeezed  himself 
with  it  into  a small  excavated,  uneven  chamber, 
where  he  sat  down. 

“Nasty  work,”  communed  the  Pirate  with 
himself,  “but  a safe  place  to  lay  up  a penny 
for  a rainy  day ! Let  me  see.  These  two  bags 
of  doubloons,  and  the  small  one  my  Gibbs 
brought  me,  with  those  three  there  of  guineas, 
and  those  sacks  of  dollars,  will  make  about  ten 
thousand  pounds.  That  will  make  me  a nest- 
egg  when  I retire  from  the  profession  and  re- 
turn to  Scotland.  They  will  have  forgotten  all 
my  boyish  follies  by  that  time,” 

Captain  Brand  alluded  to  forging  his  father’s 
name,  and  other  little  peccadilloes  of  a similar 
nature. 

“ And  I may  be  elected  to  Parliament — who 
knows  ? It  is  something  of  a risk,  perhaps,  to 
leave  all  this  pretty  coin  here ; but  then  it’s  a 
greater  risk  to  carry  it  in  the  schooner” — he 
argued  both  ways — “and  then,  again,  damp 
does  not  decay  pure  metal.  But,”  thought 
Captain  Brand,  “ suppose  somebody  should  dis- 
cover this  little  casket  in  the  rock.  Ah ! that’s 
not  probable,  for  no  soul  besides  myself  knows 
of  it,  and  even  the  very  man  who  made  the 
door  did  not  know  for  what  it  was  intended ; 
besides,  he  died  and  was  buried  long  ago.” 

Captain  Brand  had  forgotten,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  man  who  cut  out  the  stone  cham- 
ber and  door,  and  fashioned  the  hinge  and  lock, 
took  too  much  sugar  in  his  coffee  the  morning 
the  job  was  finished,  and  died  in  horrible  con- 
vulsions before  night.  Oh  yes,  that  incident 
had  entirely  escaped  his  memory ! 

Captain  Brand  having  now  thoroughly  reason- 
ed the  matter  out,  gave  each  of  the  bags  lying 
on  the  sand  a gentle  kick  to  get  a responsive 
echo  from  the  coin ; and  then  creeping  out  of 
the  treasure  chamber,  he  withdrew  the  torch, 
removed  the  stone,  and  the  heavy  slab  fell  again 
into  its  place.  Then  clasping  the  lock,  covering 
it  over  with  sand,  and  rolling  back  the  stone, 
he  seized  the  torch  and  quickly  returned  to  the 
vault  beneath  his  saloon.  There,  putting  out 
the  torch  by  rubbing  it  against  the  stone  pave- 
ment until  not  a spark  was  left,  by  the  sunlight, 
streaming  through  the  loopholes  around,  he 
passed  to  one  side  and  began  removing  the  cases 
of  cochineal,  silks,  and  what  not,  near  to  the 
strongly-barred  portcullis  door,  which  opened 
toward  the  basin  fronting  his  dwelling.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  Captain  Brand  seemed  to  enjoy 
it ; and  even  after  he  had  arranged  the  packages 
intended  for  shipment  in  his  compadre’s  felucca 
he  began  again.  Going  to  the  farther  corner 
of  the  vault,  he  stopped  before  a strong  mahog- 
any door,  and  taking  a key  from  his  pocket,  he 
unlocked  and  threw  it  wide  open.  It  was  as 
black  as  night  inside,  floored  and  lined  with 
wood,  and  emitting  a choking  atmosphere  of 
charcoal  and  sulphur.  Piled  around  the  walls 
were  some  fifty  or  a hundred  small  barrels  with 
copper  hoops  and  branded  on  the  heads  with  the 
word  “Powder.”  Unmindful  of  the  odor  and 
the  rather  combustible  material  around  him, 
Captain  Brand  again  resumed  his  work,  and 
rolled  a large  number  of  the  little  barrels  toward 
the  door-way  near  the  merchandise  already  there, 
saying  to  himself  the  while, 

“I  think* that  will  about  fill  the  Centipede's 
magazine,  and  we  must  make  a proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  remainder.” 

Hereupon  Captain  Brand,  actively  bent  upon 
the  pleasure  of  disposing  of  his  treasures,  rolled 
out  a dozen  or  two  more  of  the  little  barrels. 
Strange  to  say,  among  the  very  few  articles  that 
were  never  presented  to  him,  but  actually  bought 
of  Sefior  Moreno,  was  this  highly  useful  materi- 
al of  powder ; and  he  therefore  set  much  store 
by  it.  And  it  was  with  a sigh  that  the  Pirate 
stood  the  little  barrels  on  their  ends  in  a line 
across  the  great  vault  of  the  building,  beneath 
kitchen,  bedrooms,  and  saloon,  and  especially 
beside  the  square  upright  stanchions  on  which 
the  interior  of  the  building  rested.  Not  con- 
tented with  this,  he  took  a copper  hammer  and 
knocked  in  all  the  heads  of  the  little  barrels, 
and  them  with  a scoop  of  the  same  metal,  he 


dipped  out  large  quantities  of  the  black  material 
and  poured  thick  trains  of  it  from  barrel  to  bar- 
rel, sometimes  capsizing  one,  but  always  partic- 
ularly cautious  not  to  rasp  a grain  of  it  beneath 
his  grass  slippers  and  the  pavement.  Then  he 
took  a piece  of  match-rope,  and  sticking  one 
end  deep  into  a barrel,  he  just  poked  the  other 
end  out  of  a loophole,  to  be  in  readiness  when- 
ever Captain  Brand  should  deem  proper  to  touch 
his  lighted  cigar  to  it. 

“There,”  said  Captain  Brand,  “that  piece 
of  tow  will  burn  about  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
and  then  stand  from  under!” 

Ascending  the  hatchway  again  with  the  agil- 
ity of  a cat,  he  drew  up  and  secured  the  trap, 
and  in  ten  minutes  afterward  he  was  freshly  at- 
tired in  a nice  pair  of  India  panjammers,  a grass 
cloth  jacket  and  vest — with,  of  course,  the  usual 
nick-nacks  in  his  pockets — and  seated  at  table, 
where  his  busy  housekeeper  had  placed  a broiled 
chicken  and  a bottle  of  old  Bordeaux  before  him. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Burnett’s  Kalliston, 

As  a wash  for  the  complexion,  lias  no  equal.  It  is 
distinguished  for  its  soothing  and  purifying  effect,  allay- 
ing all  tendency  to  inflammation,  especially  that  arising 
from  bites  of  mosquitoes,  stings  of  insects,  Ac.  It  is  a 
powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  freckles, 
pimples,  and  all  discoloration?.  These,  with  its  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  properties,  render  it  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  for  the  toilet. 

Prepared  only  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO., 

Boston. 

For  talc  by  druggists  generally. 

Price  50  Cents  a Bottle. 

Catarrh  ’—From  the  fact,  ttiat  no  treatment — how- 
ever scientific  from  “ Allopathy"  or  “ Ilomceopathxj"  — 
and  no  nostrum  from  the  mint  of  insensate  quackery — 
ever  cured  this  malady,  my  warrant  is  drawn  for  saying 
that  it  was  never  understood,  till  my  theory  of  it  was 
published.  This  has  disarmed  it  of  obscurity.  Catarrh 
is  no  longer  an  enigma  to  the  Profession.  It  can  be  cured 
— and  its  fatal  ultimate  Consumption  be  thereby  averted  1 

Any  applicant  can  obtain  n pamphlet,  accurately  de- 
scribing Catarrh,  free,  by  inclosing  postage  stamp  for 
transmission,  863  Broadway,  N.  Y.  It.  GOODALE,  M.D. 


Bronchitis. 

From  Mr.  C.  11.  Gardner,  Principal  of  the  Rutgers 
Female  Institute,  N.  V.  — “I  have  been  afflicted  with 
Bronchitis  during  the  past  winter,  and  found  no  relief 
until  I found  your  Troches."  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Tro- 
ches," or  Cougli  Lozenges,  are  for  sale  throughout  the 
United  States. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Prof.  Charles'  New  Work  on  Analytical  Geometry  and 
the  Calculus.  One  vol.,  $2  00.  — Prof.  Ebenezcr  Em- 
mons' Manual  of  Geology.  $1  f>0.  — Prof.  Alphonso 
Woods’  Class  Book  of  Botany.  Part  I.,  75  cents.—  Prof. 
J.  P..  Boyd's  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  SO  c. 

Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  & BURR,  51  and  53  John 
Str  c i.  Publishers  of  National  Scries  of  Standard  School 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  eases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 

CHILTON  ON  THE  CROTON, 

OR  RIVER  WATER. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKENZIE 
& O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  which  I al- 
luded in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I con- 
sider the  artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  Alter- 
ing medium  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose. 
Tho  instrument  is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be 
reversed  occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Visit  the  Bources  of  tho  CROTON  RIVER,  and  ob- 
serve the  Dyeing  Establishments,  Stable  Yards,  and  oth- 
er causes  of  impurity,  or  read  Hakpek's  for  March,  on 
the  “Inhabitants  of  the  Croton  and  other  River  Water,” 
and  you  will  not  drink  it  unless  filtered.  Sold  and  War- 
ranted by  McKENZIE  & O’HARA,  326  Fourth  Street, 
New  York. 


Kincsipathic  Institute,  No.  52  Morton  St,  New 
York.— CHAS.  H.  SHEPPARD,  M.D— At  this  estab- 
lishment Invalids  can  have  the  advantage  of  Kinesipa- 
thy,  or  Swedish  Movement  Cure,  combined  with  all  ne- 
cessary WaterCure  appliances.  Mrp.  C.  II.  SHEPPARD, 
M.D.,  assists  in  the  treatment  of  ladies.  Our  success 
during  past  years  has  been  highly  gi-atifying. 


The  may  queen.  — a pastoral 

CANTATA.  By  Wm.  Sterndale  Bennett.  75 
cents.  Cloth,  $1  00.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON 
& CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

m orflTTIW  A For  the  INSTANT  RELI 1CF 
iiO  J.  IIItAaI.  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDT’S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post 


\\T ANTED. — Agents  in  a business  that  pays 
VV  from  $25  to  $80  per  month,  according  to  capabil- 
ity. Full  particulars  sent  free  to  all  who  inclose  stamp 
to  pay  return  postage 

I.  HALE,  Jb„  & Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

_L  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  port  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  100  Nassau  Street,  New  1 ork. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


June  16,  I860.] 
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The  Washboard  Entirely 
Dispensed  with. 


The 

Cataract 

Washing 

Machine. 


Simple,  economical,  durable,  and  can  not  get  out.  of 
order.  No  washing  fluids  or  acids  required  - - nothing 
but  soap  and  water. 


Description. 

It  consists  of  a metal  cylinder,  with  cleats  on  the  inner 
surface,  and  an  interior  cylinder  of  wood,  with  cleats. 
There  is  a space  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  between  the 
two  cylinders.  One  crank  turns  both  cylinders  at  the 
same  time  in  opposite  directions,  rapidly  creating  a suds, 
forcing  the  water  through  the  clothes,  and  effectually  re- 
moving the  dirt. 

Advantages. 

This  machine  dispenses  entirely  with  the  washboard. 
The  action  of  the  water  cleans  the  clothes,  consequently 
there  is  no  wear  of  fabric.  The  saving  of  clothing,  and 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor  are  equally  remarkable. 
The  machine  is  Bitnple  in  construction  and  management 
—a  child  can  use  it.  It  is  well  made,  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  is  very  durable.  It  will  wash  the  finest  as  well  as 
the  coarsest  fabrics — a single  small  piece,  or  a quantity 
of  clothing.  For  flannels,  (usually  the  most  difficult 
things  for  the  laundress  to  manage,)  its  operation  is  as- 
tonishing, as  it  thoroughly  cleans  them,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  shrinkage. 

Prices— No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  3,  $16. 

Machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  No.  494  Broad- 
way, east  side,  above  Broome  Street. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and  examine 
it,  or  what  is  better,  send  your  dirty  clothes  and  test  it 
SULLIVAN  & 1IYATT,  Proprietors. 

N.  B. — Wholesale  orders  will  be  received  at  our  office, 
64  Beekmau  Street,  New  York. 


FRENCH’S 
CONICAL 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

French’s  Conical 
Washing-  Machine. 

Price  only  $10. 
N.B.  Price  only  $10. 
Price  only  Ten 
Dollars. 

Price  only  Ten 
Dollars. 

This  simple,  compact,  durable,  economical,  portable, 
and  efficient  machine  will  easily,  certainly,  and  perfectly 
perform  the  work  of  twelve  women. 

It  can  not  get  out  of  order,  and  may  be  worked  effi- 
ciently by  a child,  washing  laces,  and  every  variety  of 
soiled  clothe?,  without  wear  or  injury.  It  has  been  test- 
ed in  the  laundry  of  French’s  Hotel  and  elsewhere,  with 
all  other  washing  machines  making  any  pretensions  to 
novelty,  and  has,  in  every  instance,  performed  its  work 
in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  any  other,  and 
much  more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 

It  will  wasli  a single  handkerchief,  collar,  lace  sleeve, 
six  shirts,  or  all  of  these  articles  together,  without  the 
necessity  of  soaking  or  boiling. 

These  results  are  produced  by  the  constant  reaction  of 
the  suds,  and  not  by  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  introduction  into  houses  with  sta- 
tionary tubs,  as  it  may  be  inclosed  and  connected  with 
the  waste  and  water-pipes,  and  will  make  an  important 
feature  in  houses  “with  ail  the  modern  improvements.” 

In  the  Family,  Laundry,  Hotels,  Boarding-Houses, 
Hospitals,  Asylums,  Boarding-Schools,  on  Ships  and 
Steamers,  and  in  the  Army,  it  will  be  found  unequaled 
and  indispensable. 

It  may  be  worked  singly  or  in  number  by  any  steady 
motive  power. 

This  machine  maybe  seen  in  operation  at  the  laundry 
of  French’s  Hotel,  and  at  the  depot.  No.  419  Broadway, 
corner  of  Canal  St,  and  at  No.  310  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

PRICE  ONLY  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Entire  satisfaction  given  or  the  money  returned. 

N.  B— 1 The  undersigned.  Proprietors,  are  now  prepared 
to  organize  agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  machines  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  supply  orders  to  any  extent 

Send  for  a Circular.  P.  & R.  FRENCH. 

Address  Post-Office  Box  No.  2,893,  New  York  City. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Kellys  and  O'Kellys.  A New  Novel.  $1  25. 
Life  of  Lincoln.  The  “ Wigwam  Edition.”  25. 
Humboldt’s  Private  Letters.  1 25. 

Woman  (La  Femme).  Michelet’s  New  Book.  1 00. 


*.*  Sent  by  mail,  postage  free , on  receipt  of  price, 
Rudd  & Carleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


by 


THE  TOILET. 
Ladies  l Ladies ! 

Now  is  the  Time  to  use 

TREFELIO 


If  you  Desire  a 

Beautiful  Complexion. 

Always  have  it  at  Hand. 


Particularly,  if  travelling,  a few  drops  poured  in 
water  for  Bathing  or  Washing  is  deliciously  refres 
and  exhilarating,  giving  the  Skin  Freshness,  Smc 
ness.  Elasticity,  Softness,  Brilliancy  and  Purity— < 
mg  and  Invigorating— renders  the  flesh  firm,  aiid  c 
alabaster  richness  of  Beauty;  removes  all  Erupt 
immensely  popular  among  the  Ladles, 
rfnv  e,T~r£f.here  at  50  c,,,,t.s  a bott,e-  Whole! 
man a1  ?>WA,RH;wNGER  & co- : north,  SU 

SCmri/r ,VtxtAZELL’  MARSH  & GARDN 

BiNs^V'J^wnV?*8;  & co-:  McKesson  & n 

TILF8TnVvFi^&  £°”  New  York’ 

fUm.ii  & C0*  General  Agents,  48  Broad' 

botUes  66111  on  rcceipt  of  fifty  ccnts  in  p°; 


The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKL1 
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MOURNING  CAPS  AND  RUCHES. 

Miss  I.  8.  McCOKMICK,  904  Perry  Street,  between 
Bleecker  and  Hudson. 

I make  mourning  styles  a speciality.  These  goods 
were  formerly  sold  at  Weed's  Mourning  Store,  and  re- 
ceived the  encomiums  of  its  patrons. 

Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

White  Sulphur  Springs, 

Greenbrier  County,  Virginia. 

THIS  LONG-ESTABLISHED  WATERING 
PLACE  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors  on  the 
15th  May. 

Many  new  and  important  arrangements  have  been 
made  since  the  last  season  in  this  large  establishment, 
and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  guests  com- 
fortable. JEREMIAH  MORTON,  President. 

J.  H umpiireys,  General  Superintendent. 
[^Correspondents  will  please  address  J.  Humphreys, 
Superintendent,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Greenbrier  Co., 
Virginia. 

TRENTON PALLiT 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B— Three  trains  a day. 


Sea  Bathing. 

Mansion  House,  Long  Branco,  N.  J. 

This  Hotel  has  been  renovated  and  enlarged,  and  will 
accommodate  600  guests.  All  modern  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  Conveyance  to  the  Branch,  via 
R.  & D.  B.  Railroad,  or  by  Steamboats  foot  of  Robinson 
Street.  Open  on  the  18th  inst.  for  reception  of  guests. 

Address  S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 


The  First  Love 

OF 

AARON  BURR. 


Derby  & Jackson, 

No.  498  Broadway, 

HA  VE  READY: 

A New  and  Intensely  Interesting  Historical  Novel, 
Entitled, 

MARGARET  MONCRIEFFE  : 

The  First  Love  of  Aaron  Burr. 

BY  CHARLES  BURDETT. 

With  an  Aptendix  Containing: 

I— THE  COURT  MARTIAL  OF  HICKEY,  THE 
SPY. 

II CERTIFICATES  OF  TIIE  REVOLUTIONARY 

SERVICES  OF  AARON  BURR,  FROM  HIS 
FELLOW  SOLDIERS. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


At  Walker’s  Warerooms, 

Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  near  Broadway, 

A Large  Stock  of  Pianos  of  every  description  for  sale 
and  hire. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 


PIANOS,  Established  in 
1828.  Formerly  Dubois 
& Stodart,  and  Dubois, 
Bacon  & Chambers,  Bi- 
ble-House, comer  of  Sth 
St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 


Improved  Over-strung-,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

y.  B.—Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


Chickering  & Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Ovkbstbcng 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  salo  nt  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent 

Warerooms  in  Boston.  246  Washington  Street;  Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


The  Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE. 


Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 


Caution. 

THE  PATEK  WATCH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  are  known  to  be 
preparing  to  impose  upon  the  American  public  an  infe- 
rior imitation  of  this 

UNRIVALED  LADIES’  WATCH, 
Messrs.  Patek,  Phillippe  & Co., 

of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Patek 
Watch,  have  recently  requested 
Messrs.  TIFFANY  & Co.,  650  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  their  sole  Agents  in  this  city  and  State,  to  advise 
purchasers  of  this  counterfeit.  The  spurious  article  is 
cheaply  cased  in  the  original  style  of  ornamentation,  and 
bears  engraved  upon  its  cap  a forged  trade-mark,  either 
Patek  & Co.,  Patek,  Philippe  & Co.,  Charles  Patek,  or 
Alexandre  Patek.  The  genuine  is  engraved  with  the 
name  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  addition  to  Patek,  Phillippe  & 
Co.,  and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a certificate  signed 
and  numbered.  Like  all  other  counterfeits,  this  attempt- 
ed imposition  is  but  an  unworthy  copy  in  externals  alone 
of  the  admirable  work  from  which  it  would  borrow  repu- 
tation ; but  as  it  is  known  that  the  parties  to  this  fraud 
arc  even  going  to  the  extent  of  forging  Mr.  Patek’s  own 
certificate  and  signature,  the  purchaser  of  a Patek  Watch 
can  only  be  sure  of  its  genuineness  by  obtaining  it  of  the 
authorized  and  sole  agents,  Tiffany  & Co. 


WM.  HALL  & SON, 

543  Broadway,  between  Spring  and 
Prince  Streets, 

WAREROOM  FOR  THE 

Driggs  Patent  Pianoforte,  or  the  Violin  Piano. — Prince 

& Co.’s  Melodeons  of  every  style Guitar  Strings.— Hall 

& Son’s  celebrated  Guitar?.  — Hall  & Son’s  new  Patent 
Banjos. — Alexandre  Organs,  from  5 to  16  Registers,  price 
$100  to  $400.  — Hall’s  New  Catalogue  of  Music  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  7 cents  in  Stamp?. 

Music  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price. 

HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others. 

Cutlery  Of  every  quality  and  description. 
Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  >»  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  Wares, 
booking'  Utensils  °f  every  description. 

(Janes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B.— Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


Y/at  son’s 

neuralgia  King! 

Wonderful  Success. 

Read  the  astonishing  cures  of  well-known  citizens  of 
Buffalo. 

IT  CURED  Mr.  S.  Hemenway,  Proprietor  of  Ni- 
agara Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumat- 
ism in  tlie  neck  and  shoulders. 

ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  neck. 

JAMES  VAN  VALKENBURG,  a well-known  po- 
liceman of  this  city,  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia in  its  worst  form. 

INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING.  — Mrs.  H.  W.  Putnam,  66  Tearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks. 

Price  $1,  or  6 for  $5. 

A.  L MATHEWS,  Proprietor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & 
CO.,  New  York. 


III. — PARTON’S  ACCOUNT  OF  MARGARET  MON- 

CRIEFFE. 

IV. — LETTERS  FROM  AARON  BURR  TO  “KATE” 

AND  “ELIZA."  Now  first  published. 

V.-LETTER  FROM  “LEONORA”  TO  AARON 
BURR.  Now  first  published. 

THE  WHOLE  PREFIXED  WITH  A FAC  SIMILE 
OF  AARON  BURR’S  CELEBRATED 
CIPHER  LETTER  AND  KEY. 


Dedicated  to  Wm.  Cuetis  Notes,  Esq. 

One  neat  12mo.  $1  25. 

Copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

DERBY  & Jackson,  Publishers, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 


VALUABLE  to  all  who  USE  the  PEN  c 
PENCIL.  — SHAVER’S  PATENT  ERASER 
AND  BURNISHER,  PENCIL  SHARPENER,  &c.,  all 
neatly  combined  in  one  small  tasteful  form. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  G.  SHAVER, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  life  of 

GARIBALDI,  THE  HERO. 

Written  by  himself  and  translated  by  Theodore 
Dwight.  Pric3  $1.  Published  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  & BURR, 

Nos.  51  and  63  John  Street,  New  York. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machines, 


Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price. — A new  machine,  koiseless,  eapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 


Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  408  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 


“ Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan— 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." 

New  Self-Instructor  in  Phys- 
iology. With  more  than  a hundred  engraved  por- 
traits of  remarkable  men  and  women.  This  excellent 
practical  work  embraces  Signs  of  Character,  Principles 
and  Proofs  of  Phrenology,  Analysis  and  Classification  of 
the  Faculties,  and  a Chart  for  recording  examinations. 
A handy  12mo  volume,  revised  and  enlarged,  175  pages, 
hound  with  gilt  back  and  sides.  Prepaid  by  mail,  only 
50  cents. 

Address  FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

308  Broadway,  New  York. 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  I)r.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  Cubbent  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 


from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  (in  rowder). 
An  agreeable  Refrigerant  and  Laxative.  It  is  supe- 
rior iu  its  medicinal  properties  to  the  liquid  Citrate  of 
Magnesia.  Put  up  portable  and  convenient  for  Travel- 
lers and  Family  use.  Cheaper  and  superior  to  Saratoga 
water  as  a cooling  drink.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle.  For 
sale  by  all  Druggists.  Manufactory  193  Spriug  St.,  N.  Y. 


Important  Book  for  those  who  Value 
Health. 

Now  Ready: 

The  Avoidable  Causes  of  Disease. 

By  JOHN  ELLIS,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Western  Medical  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

12mo,  396  page?,  Cloth.  Price  $1. 

In  this  volume,  Dr.  Ellis  explains  in  a clear,  simple 
manner  the  various  causes  of  disease,  with  the  condi- 
tions, habits,  and  precautions  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  The  aim  has  been  to  impart  practical  in- 
formation, such  as  will  be  useful  to  every  one,  and  to  em- 
body the  best  results,  in  regard  to  this  important  matter, 
which  science  has  reached.  Technicalities  have,  as  far 
as  possible,  been  avoided,  and  the  book  will  be  found  of 
genuine  and  permanent  value  in  every  family,  to  adults 
and  children.  To  parents  especially  it  is  commended,  as 
affording  timely  information  and  counsel.  It  is  a work 
for  the  people  on  topics  of  vital  interest.  Published  by 
MASON  BROTHERS, 

Nos.  5 and  7 Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 


Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds , Hoarseness , Sore 
Throat , Bronchitis , Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  Chest , or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption , Ac.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


1 QAA  A YEAR  made  by  any  ono 
X with  A.  J.  Fult.am’s  Patent $10 Outfit 

of  Stencil  Tools,  with  stock  enough  included  to  retail  for 
over  $109.  Silver  Medal  awarded.  Samples  free.  Ad- 
dress  A J.  Fl’LLAM,  No.  212  Broadway.  N.  Y, 

FINKLE  &.  LYCN 
Sewing  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 

W*W*M*«* 


LADD,  WEBSTER  & CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufactubebs  of  Improved  tight  stitou  Sewing 
Machines. 

The  proprietors  of  these  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  any 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  the  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  the  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitch  that  can  not  he  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  500  Broad- 
way, New  York  ; 17  Summer  Street,  Boston  ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Pliila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati ; and  16  St  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Call  and  cx- 

‘ KAED  TIMES  NO  MORE.” 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  pos. 
sessing  from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  re. 
spectable  business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp), 

W.  if.  ACTON  & CO., 

North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Peucil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson  s 1 atent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged.  

-nil.  JONES’S  EYEAND  EAR  INST1TU- 
U TION,  No.  137  4th  Avenue  New  1 ork  m the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  ali of  he  Lyc  and 
Ear  are  CURED.  Dr-  JOHANNES  A.  JON  Lb,  A.M., 
Chief  Physician  and  Surgeon. 

Sands’  Sarsaparilla 


SIGHTLY  BLOTCHES  AND  PIMPLES  UPON  THE 
SKIN,  aud  to  recuperate  the  sj stem. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  . 


■ 


Geo.  G.  Evans’ 

PHILADELPHIA 

Gift  Book  Enterprise, 

The  Oldest  and 
LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 
Is  Permanently  Looated 
439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA 


CARD, 


Having  purchased  the  spacious  Iron  Building , JYb. 
439  Chestnut  Street , and  fitted  it  uj>  with  every  conve- 
nience to  facilitate  my  business,  particu’arly  that  branch 
devoted  to  COUNTRY  ORDERS;  and  haring  a hug,- 
capital  than  any  other  party  invested  in  the  business  1 
am  now  prepared  to  offer  greater  advantages  than  ever  to 
my  customers.  A new  Classified  Catalogue  of  Books, 
just  issued,  embraces  the  writings  of  every  standard  au- 
thor in  every  department  of  literature,  including  over  two 
hundred  volumes  of  History , Biography , Voyages,  Trav- 
els, Adventures , etc.,  etc.,  published  by  myself.  This  is 
the  most  complete  catalogue  of  Books  and  Gifts  ever  pub- 
lished, and  gives  all  the  information  relative  to  the  pur- 
chasing and  forwarding  by  Mail  or  Express  of  Books  or- 
dered from  my  Establishment,  together  with  full  direc- 
tions how  to  remit  money. 

I trill  furnish  any  book  (of  a moral  character)  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Sta'es,  the  regular  retail  price  of 
which  is  One  Dollar  or  upwards,  and  guarantee  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  my  customers,  as  1 am  determined 
to  maintain  the  reputation  and  character  already  bestowed 
upon  my  establishment. 

Strangers  visiting  Pl  Uadelphia  are  invited  to  call  at 
EVANS'  GIFT  BOOK  HOUSE  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

DO  NOT  SEND  ORDERS  x 
IRRESPONSIBLE  PARTIES. 

Geo.  G.  Evans’ 

Original  Gift  Book  Enterprise 

ENDORSED 

By  the  BOOK  TRADE  an<l 

All  the  Leading  City  and  Country 
Newspapers, 


MUSCULAR  EDUCATION  — THE  PRIVATE  TUTOR. 

Domestic.  “Professor  Maulev,  Ma’am.” 


Harper  & Brothers, 
franklin  Square  (N.  Y.), 
Have  just  Published : 
THE  THREE  CLERKS. 
By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, Author  of  “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,"  “The Ber- 
trams," “ Castle  Rich- 
mond,'** Ac.,  Ac.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 


I xx  SONS’  ns  i u 

PATENT  OVERSTRUNG  GRANDS, 

AND  SQUARE  PIANOS 
Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Opinion  of  nearly  all  the  greatest  and  most  prominent 
Musicians  and  Artists  regarding  these  Instruments : 

The  undersigned,  having  personally  examined  and 
practically  tested  the  improvement  in  Grand  Pianos  in- 
vented by  H.  STEINWAY,  in  which  the  covered  strings 
are  overstrung  above  those  remaining,  do  hereby  certify : 

1.  Tiiat  ns  a result  of  the  said  improvement  the  voice 
of  the  Piano  is  greatly  improved  in  quality,  quantity, 
and  power. 

2.  The  sound  by  Steinway’s  improvement  is  much  more 
even,  less  harsh,  stronger,  and  much  better  prolonged, 
than  tiiat  realized  in  any  otiier  Piano  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

3.  Tiic  undersigned  regard  the  improvement  of  Mr. 
Steinwajr  ns  most  novel,  ingenious,  nnd  important.  No 
Piano  of  similar  construction  lias  ever  been  known  or 
used,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  know  or  believe. 

GUSTAV.  SATTER,  WILLIAM  MASON, 

S.  B.  MILLS,  JOHN  N.  PATTISON, 

WM.  SAAR,  ROBERT  GOLDBECK, 

U.  C.  HILL,  GEORGE  W.  MORGAN, 

WM.  A.  KING.  CAUL  BERGMANN, 

GEO.  F.  BRISTOW,  HENRY  C.  TIMM, 

And  many  others. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  the  term  of  three 
years. 

Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


SEWINGMAC 
SINGEffs  SE 
ACADEMY  off 


WALLACj 


m 


AJV10DIO 


DANESBURY  HOUSE. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
12iuo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

n I STORY  OF  GEN- 
GHIS KHAN.  By  J a- 
coiiAhbott.  Illumin- 
ated Title-page  nnd  mi- 
ni e r o u s Engravings. 
16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 


1 MRS  B 
NEW  NO 
! TALES 


THE  WEST  INDIES 
AND  THE  SPANISH 
MAIN.  By  Antiionv 
Trollop*,  Author  of 
“ Dr.  Thorne,"  “ The 
Bertrams,”  Ac.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 


PUNCTUAL  BUSISESS  TRANSACTIONS  OF 
THE  ESTA  BL1SIIMENT  IIA  VE  RECE1 VED  THE 
APPROBATION  OF  OVER 

6,000,000 

CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

EACH  OF  WHOM 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

Substantial  Evidence 

Of  the  benefits  derived  by  purchasing  Books  at  the 
HEADQUARTERS  OF 

Geo.  G.  Evans’ 

Gift  Book  Enterprise, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


A MOTHER’S  TRIALS. 
A Novel.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  “My  Lady." 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


DR.  S,  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

‘GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 


THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS.  A Novel.  By 
George  Eliot,  Author 
of  “Adam  Bede"  and 
“ Scenes  of  “ Clerical 
Life."  l ibrary  Edition. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


OLI PII ANT’S  JAPAN 
AND  CHINA.  Narra- 
tive of  the  Earl  of  El- 
gin’s Mission  to  Japan 
and  China,  in  the  years 
1857, ’58, ’53.  By  Lau- 
rence Oliph.int,  Pri- 
vate Secretary  of  Lord 
Elgin.  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Muslin,  $2  75; 
Half  Calf,  $3  75. 


And  unfailing  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 
Dysentery,  and  all 


[From  the  Saturday  Gazette.] 

“That  the  business  of  Gift  Enterprise  can  be  made  a 
legitimate  one— that  it  can  be  conducted  fairly  and  hon- 
orably, doing  justice  to  all  parties,  is  not  an  absurdity, 
but  a reality  that  has  been  demonstrated  plainly.  True, 
we  know  of  but  one  man  who  lias  succeeded  in  it  — not 
only  pecuniarily,  but  lias  won  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is  that  it  is 
owing  solely  to  the  fact  that  lie  is  the  only  one  of  them 
who  has  dealt  honorably  and  fairly  by  his  patrons.  Cer- 
tain it  is  tiiat  no  man  could  conduct  a business  unfairly 
the  length  of  time  he  lias,  without  one  word  of  complaint 
being  uttered  against  him,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  favors  at  ids  hands.  Wo 
refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Evans,  403  Clicstuut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

SEND  FOR  A CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF 
BOOKS, 

Which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  will  send 
their  address. 

Order  any  book  that  yon  may  want,  remit  the  usual 
retail  price,  together  with  the  amount  required  for  post- 
age, nnd  one  trial  will  assure  you  tiiat  the  best  place  in 
tire  country  to  purchase  books  is  at  the 

RELIABLE  GIFT  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT 


Ven  I looks  at  that  ’ere  noble  animal,  and  thinks 
lvalues  ’irn  at  Twenty-five  Cents,  blow’d  if  I hain’t 
to  a sassige  maker!” 


Doo  Fancier  (loq.) 
as  how  the  Mayor  onl; 
a’most  a mind  to  sell  ’ 


What  Book  can  be  more  desirable  for 
your  Library? 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


TOM  HOOD’S  NOVEL, 

TYLNEY  HALL, 


Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  tiiat  which  has 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  for  Sale  by  every  Druggist  throughout 
Country. 


This  book,  the  only  novel  by  Hood,  is  pronounced  by 
the  best  journals  and  by  literary  persons  as  a remarkable 
work,  fully  equal  to  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the 
author  of  “The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  “The  Bridge  of 
Sighs,”  &c. 

It  is  not  a Book  one  reads  once  from  the  public  li- 
brary— a common  novel — but  it  is  a book 

That  every  Gentleman  wants  for  his 
Library. 

The  Boston  Library  Edition  is  elegantly  electrotyped 
and  printed  in  the  best  Cambridge  style,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  press  on  the  mechanical  execution  has  been 
one  of  universal  admiration. 

Large  12mo.  Price  $1  25. 


Geo.  G.  Evans, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street;  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  whom  greater  inducements  than  ever  are  offered. 

Any  person,  either  male  or  female,  who  is  desirous  of 
engaging  in  an 

HONORABLE  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT, 
Requiring  but  little  time  and  no  outlay  of  money,  and  by 
which  they  can  obtain  gratis 

A VALUABLE  LIBRARY,  

A FISE  GOLD  WATCH  AND  CIIA1 A, 

A HANDSOME  SERVICE  OF  PLATE, 

A SPLENDID  SET  OF  JEWELRY, 

AN  ELEGANT  SILK  DRESS  PATTERN, 
Or  many  other  choice  articles  enumerated  in  the  List  of 
Gifts,  can  do  so  by  acting  as  an  Agent  for  this  establish- 

m Any person,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  can  be  an  agent, 
simply  bv  forming  a club,  sending  the  list  of  books,  and 
remitting  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  same. 

Said  for  a Catalogue , which  contains  all  the  desired 
information  relative  to  agencies  and  the  fornja‘ion  or 
dubs ; and  to  insure  prompt  and  honorable  dealings,  an 


Lake  Mahopac. 

Thompson’s  Hotel,  the  coolest  situation  on  this  beau- 
tiful lake,  with  pure  mountain  air,  fine  scenery,  drives, 
sailing,  and  fishing,  is  now  open  for  the  season. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds,  Sprains,  Bruises,  &c., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop, 
erties,  excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

Morgan  & Allen,  Gen’l  Agents,  46  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 


Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages. of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place’’  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

161  Washington,  opposite  Milk  Street 


Here’s  Health  for  the  Million ! ! 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Vegetable  Sherry  Wine 

BITTERS ! 

IPalatahle  and  ITealtliy! 

Composed  or  Roots  and  Herbs. 

For  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Clergymen,  nnd  Public  Men 
in  General.  No  medicine  can  be  better  adapted  for  their 
purpose. 

TRY  THEM! 

All  ye  lovers  of  good  Bitters  and  good  health,  and  you 
will  find  them  a cheap,  effectual,  and  pleasant  remedy. 
5,000.000  bottles  sold  last  year  I 

Prepared  by  DR.  E.  R.  CLARKE,  Sharon,  Muss. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  . * 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  nnd  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels, 
'liree-ply.  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced 
rices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  09  Bowery. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
ms at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


NY  ONE  can  make  $100  per  month  with 
. Stencil  Tools.  The  cheapest  and  best  ill  the  mar- 
Scud  lor  my  Circular  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

JOHN  MIL  LIKEN.  Lawrence,  Mars. 


Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 
part  cularp  address,  inclosing  stamp.  Dr.  H.  HUiSClI- 
FIELD',  burgeon  and  Accoucheur,  4„8  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  186(Vby  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


fashionable  centre,  and  the  neighborhood  is  now 
noted  only  for  its  race-course. 

The  races  take  place  during  the  week  preceding 
Whitsuntide,  and  the  “ Derby”  stakes  are  run  for 
always  on  Wednesday.  In  this  one  race  centres 
the  main  interest.  The  others  draw  but  minor 
crowds ; but  to  see  “ the  Derby”  nearly  half  a mil- 
lion of  Londoners  rush  out  in  every  kind  of  con- 
veyance and  in  all  imaginable  styles.  The  grand 
stand  on  the  race-course,  erected  some  thirty  years 
ago,  holds  nearly  eight  thousand  persons. 

The  race  for  the  Derby  stakes  was  first  insti- 
tuted at  Epsom,  in  the  year  1780,  and  was  won  by 
Sir  Charles  Bunburv’s  Diomed.  This  horse  was 
subsequently  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
from  him  have  descended  some  of  the  best  horses 
that  ever  trod  the  turf.  Sir  Archy,  Timoleon, 
Boston,  Lexington,  and  Lecomte  all  trace  their 
blood  back  to  Diomed  ; and  now,  after  a lapse  of 
eighty  years,  we  see  his  lineal  descendant,  Um- 
pire, contending  for  the  same  stake  which  he  (Di- 


omed) won  in  the  first  year  of  its  establishment. 
But  the  value  of  the  stake  is  immensely  increased 
since  that  time ; for  in  1780  there  were  but  thirty- 
six  subscribers  and  nine  starters  for  the  race,  while 
in  1860  there  were  225  subscribers  and  thirty  start- 
ers. The  conditions  of  the  race  remain  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  of  the  weights  carried  ; these 
were  originally  112  pounds  for  colts,  and  109  for 
fillies.  The  subscription  to  the  stake  is  $250  each, 
half  forfeit ; for  three-year  old  colts,  119  pounds, 
and  fillies,  114  pounds ; the  owner  of  the  second 
horse  to  receive  100  sovereigns  out  of  the  stakes ; 
the  winner  to  paj'  100  sovereigns  toward  the  po- 
lice and  regulations  of  the  course,  and  50  sover- 
eigns to  the  judge  ; distance,  one  mile  and  a half. 

The  stake  is  worth  £6300 ; but  from  that  sum 
must  be  deducted  the  winner’s  own  stake,  100  sov- 
ereigns for  second  horse,  100  sovereigns  for  police 
expenses,  and  £50  for  the  judge : thus  reducing 
its  clear  value  to  £6050. 

The  pace  this  year  was  pretty  good  throughout, 


and  three  seconds  quicker  than  last  year.  Thor- 
manby,  the  winner,  is  a chestnut  horse,  of  doubt- 
ful parentage,  being  by  Melbourne,  or  Windhound, 
out  of  Alice  Hawthorn,  and  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Merry,  a Scottish  gentleman  of  immense 
fortune.  He  has  been  a stanch  patron  of  the  turf 
for  upward  of  twenty  years,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  he  ever  succeeded  in  his  great  object  of  win- 
ning the  “ Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.”  He  won  the 
Great  St.  Leger  in  1858  with  Sunbeam,  and  has 
also  carried  off  many  other  important  races  with 
his  large  stable  of  racers.  Last  year  Thormanby 
started  fourteen  times,  and  won  nine  races,  beat- 
ing good  horses.  Exceedingly  popular  on  the 
turf,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Merry’s  success  was 
hailed  with  immense  cheering  by  the  assembled 
thousands  who  witnessed  the  race.  He  has  stead- 
ily and  pluckil}'  supported  his  horse  in  the  betting 
throughout  the  winter,  and  his  winnings  must  con- 
sequently be  enormous.  His  liberality  to  his  train- 
ers and  jockeys  is  a matter  of  notoriety ; and  he 


INSURRECTION  IN  SICILY. 


Our  readers  are  referred  to  Nos.  180  and  181 
for  a very  accurate  and  valuable  Map  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  for  fine  views 
of  Messina,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  a splendid 
Portrait  of  Garibaldi,  etc. 


THE  “DERBY  DAY.” 

On  page  388  our  readers  will  find  a spirited 
sketch  of  the  great  race  on  Epsom  Downs,  whose 
annual  recurrence  gives  all  London  a holiday. 

Epsom,  the  town  in  whose  vicinity  the  race  takes 
place,  lies  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  London,  and 
was  once  noted  as  a watering-place.  From  the 
waters  of  the  springs  found  here  were  first  manu- 
factured the  celebrated  “Epsom  salts,”  dear  to 
costive  humanity.  The  springs  are  no  longer  a 


THE  THREE-CARD  TRICK. 


ROAD-SIDE  REFRESHMENTS. 


TRY  YOUR  LUNGS,  GENTLEMEN 
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5 wo.  SHOCKS  A PENNY. 
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AUNT  SALLY. 


_ . CRINOLINE  ON  STILTS. 

Original  fmm 
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has  been  known  to  make  a present  of  1000  guineas 
to  one  of  the  latter  when  he  won  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger. 

The  Derby  this  year  had  a peculiar  interest  for 
Americans,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  hay- 
ing an  American*bred  horse,  Umpire,  engaged  in 
it.  Umpire  is  a chestnut  colt  by  Lecomte  out  of 
Alice  Carneal  by  imported  Sarpedon,  out  of  Ro- 
wena  by  Sumpter,  and  was  bred  on  the  farm  of 
A.  Keene  Richards,  Esq.,  Georgetown,  Kentucky. 
He  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  as  a year- 
ling, and  sent  over  to  England  last  spring  to  be 
trained  in  his  stable  at  Newmarket.  His  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  turf  was  at  the  Newmarket  Craven 
meeting  for  a £50  plate,  in  which  race  he  was  net 
placed.  He  next  ran  in  a match  for  100  sover- 
eigns with  Sir  Joseph  Hawley’s  Twang,  in  which 
he  was  beaten  by  a head.  At  the  Goodwood  meet- 
ing in  July  he  won  the  nursery  stakes,  one  mile, 
beating  a field  of  twenty-one  horses,  by  seven 
lengths.  He  continued  his  victorious  career  by 
winning  the  Cleveland  stakes  and  Zetland  biennial 
stakes,  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  beating  good  fields. 
These  performances,  joined  to  his  racing-like  form, 
caused  him  to  become  the  first  favorite  for  the 
Derby.  Indeed,  such  was  his  mature  appearance, 
that,  after  winning  at  Goodwood,  the  owner  of  the 
second  horse  objected  to  his  receiving  the  stakes, 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a three-year-old.  This 
objection  was  referred  to  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tri- 
bunal of  all  racing  disputes,  and  Mr.  Ten  Broeck 
produced  such  convincing  evidence  of  its  falsity, 
that  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  Umpire  being  the 
age  represented.  By  the  trainers  at  Newmarket 
he  was  pronouneed  a “ Derby  horse  all  over,”  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  high  estimate  en- 
tertained of  his  racing  abilities,  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  backed  to  win  the  Derby  for  upward  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  Americans  bet  freely  and 
heavily  on  him,  and  a good  deal  of  money  was 
sent  from  New  York  to  invest  on  him  for  this  race. 
Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  it  is  said,  backed  him  before 
Goodwood  at  the  odds  of  one  hundred  to  one,  for 
the  sum  of  $5000,  thus  standing  to  win  half  a mil- 
lion of  dollars  on  him,  in  case  of  his  success.  But 
the  golden  rule  of  racing  men  is,  always  “ to  win 
and  not  lose,”  and  this  object  is  obtained  by  the 
process  termed  “hedging.”  Thus  when  Umpire 
became  a favorite,  and  was  freely  backed  by  the 
public  at  five  to  one,  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  could,  and 
doubtless  did,  bet  $100,000  to  $20,000  against  him, 
and  thus  be  in  the  agreeable  position  of  winning 
$400,000  if  he  was  successful,  and  $15,000  if  he  lost. 

Had  Umpire  won  this  race,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  betting-ring  would  have  lost  more 
money  than  was  ever  done  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. In  the  winner,  Thormanby,  they  also  had 
a bad  horse,  as  he  was  backed  heavily,  not  only  by 
the  owner — who  won  upward  of  $350,000 — but  also 
by  the  general  public,  with  whom  he  has  always 
been  a great  favorite. 

The  race,  however,  is  only  a part  of  the  day’s 
amusements.  Every  body  “goes  in  for  fun,”  and 
plenty  of  sharps  and  flats  come  together  in  various 
ways.  A few  of  the  wayside  sports  are  shown  on 
the  preceding  page.  The  “ Three-Card  Trick”  is 
common  to  our  own  race-courses.  The  gentleman 
who  implores  you  to  “try  your  lungs”  may  be  seen 
in  duplicate  not  a dozen  steps  from  our  New  York 
City  Hall,  and  in  curious  proximity  to  the  Hall  of 
St.  Tammany,  where  anxious  candidates  have  so 
often  “tried  their  lungs.”  “Lager”  takes  the 
place  of  “Treble  X”  with  us;  and  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  the  market  price  of  “ shocks”  (of 
the  electric  kind)  is  higher  here  than  in  the  mother 
country.  “ Crinoline  on  Stilts”  has  not  yet  been 
Imported,  and  we  do  not  believe  this  part  of  the 
show  would  succeed  with  Americans,  even  though 
the  inevitable  banjoist  were  appended.  But  why 
will  not  some  one  set  up  an  American  “ Aunt  Sal- 
ly?" It  seems,  from  our  cut,  a most  innocent 
amusement;  and  its  popularity  in  England — where 
staid  parliament  men,  noble  dukes  and  earls,  grave 
judges,  and  stout  elderly  gentlemen  take  their  shy 
at  the  black  cutty-pipe,  in  common  with  school- 
boys and  cabmen — seems  to  prove  that  there  is 
really  pleasure  and  excitement  in  it. 

“Aunt  Sally”  is  the  effigy  of  a black  wench,  set 
up  on  a stick,  with  a pipe  in  her  mouth.  The  play- 
ers pay  a certain  sum  for  the  privilege  of  shying  a 
given  number  of  wooden  billets  at  this  pipe.  If 
they  miss  they  are  laughed  at.  For  every  hit  they 
are  rewarded  with  a little  wooden  doll,  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  carry  temporarily  stuck 
in  the  hat  ribbon,  and  to  offer  to  your  friends  on 
the  way  home  at  night. 

What  degree  of  proficiency  is  needed  to  strike 
the  pipe  from  Aunt  Sally’s  mouth  is  not  mentioned. 
But  as  even  a noble  and  short-sighted  young  duke 
could,  by  perseverance,  fill  his  hat-ribbon  with  the 
wooden  dolls,  beginners  may  take  courage. 


THE  JUNE  MONTH. 

The  waning  of  tho  sweet  May  moon 
June’s  laughing  face  discloses, 

Her  apron  filled  with  butter-cups, 

Her  bosom  red  with  roses. 

The  blossom  and  the  bursting  bud 
Are  woven  in  her  tresses, 

And  every  breeze  that  fans  her  cheek 
Comes  laden  with  caresses. 

The  birdies  leave  the  open  plains 
And  seek  the  hazel  covers — 

Some  months  were  made  for  married  life, 
But  June  was  meant  for  lovers! 

Perhaps  you’ve  seen  a little  maid 
With  lips  like  rare-ripe  cherries— 

We’re  going  down  the  meadow-path 
This  afternoon  for  berries. 

I’ll  tell  you  more  about  the  walk 
Before  the  summer  closes; 

So  fill  a cup  to  laughing  June, 

And  wreath^|^.ljijdpv^jith|Jpses ! 
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RAILROAD  HOMICIDES. 

TWO  little  children  walking  upon  the  rail- 
road track  near  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the 
other  day,  were  run  over  by  the  train,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  was  instantly  killed.  The 
train  was  stopped,  inquiry  was  made  by  the  pas- 
sengers, and  they  acquitted  the  engineer  of  all 
blame.  It  appeared  that  the  children  suddenly 
emerged  upon  the  road,  and  were  struck  before 
the  train  could  be  stopped,  although  the  brakes 
were  instantly  applied,  and  so  strongly  that 
there  was  a perceptible  shock  in  the  cars.  Who 
was  to  blame  ? There  are  accidents  which, 
however  melancholy,  are  unavoidable.  Was 
this  one  of  them  ? 

We  grant  that  the  engineer  was  not  to  blame. 
If  a tree  had  suddenly  fallen  across  the  track, 
under  the  samo  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
the  train  must  have  rushed  on.  The  children 
appeared  as  unexpectedly  as  a falling  tree,  and 
he  could  not  help  himself — or  them.  Were  the 
children  in  fault  ? It  can  not  be  pretended,  for 
they  were  mere  children.  No ; this  accident 
was  among  those  which  should  bo  made  impos- 
sible, by  legally  compelling  all  railroad  compa- 
nies carefully  to  fence  in  their  tracks.  There 
is  nothing  clearer  than  that  heavy  damages 
ought  to  be  awarded  in  such  a case,  except  that 
they  will  not  be.  A man  who  has  dug  a deep 
pit  in  front  of  his  house,  upon  a crowded  thor- 
oughfare, and  leaves  it  at  night  without  a lan- 
tern, is  unquestionably  guilty  of  homicide  if 
another  man  falls  in  and  is  killed ; and  a rail- 
road company,  whose  track  is  so  little  guarded 
that  children  can  climb  up  and  suddenly  ap- 
pear upon  the  embankment,  directly  before  an 
express  train,  is  guilty  of  negligence  equally 
criminal.  Railroad  companies  in  this  country 
run  for  luck.  Perhaps  they  do  in  other  coun- 
tries too ; but  our  business  is  with  our  own 
faults,  not  those  of  other  people.  It  has  come 
to  be  an  affair  of  calculation ; and  as  it  is  found 
about  as  easy,  and  rather  cheaper,  to  run  the 
risk  of  damages,  the  companies  all  over  the 
land  arc  flagrantly  careless  of  fencing  and  of 
road-crossings. 

It  is  rather  a melancholy  result  of  some  nine- 
ty years  of  national  existence  that  human  life, 
upon  the  whole,  offers  more  in  this  country  than 
in  any  other,  and  yet  that  it  is  cheaper  here 
than  elsewhere.  And  no  legislation  which  looks 
simply  to  the  preservation  of  life  can  be  untime- 
ly or  excessive.  Nuisances  are  abated  by  law ; 
the  overcrowding  of  emigrant  ships  is  legally 
forbidden ; and  a bill  introduced  into  our  last 
Legislature  to  control  the  erection  and  occupa- 
tion of  tenement-houses  was  a measure  demand- 
ed by  decency  and  humanity,  although,  unfor- 
tunately, it  failed  to  become  a law.  It  is  cer- 
tainly proper  to  watch  jealously  any  interference 
of  the  law  with  private  property ; but  the  due 
security  of  the  original  rights  of  the  citizen, 
among  which  life  is  the  first,  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  State.  It  is  doubtless  expensive  to 
fence  all  railroad  tracks  throughout,  but  a com- 
pany which  can  not  afford  to  do  it  can  not  afford 
to  have  a track ; and  as  no  company  will  take 
the  step  voluntarily,  they  should  be  compelled 
to  do  it ; and  wherever  the  line  of  fence  is  bro- 
ken, for  whatever  purpose,  there  should  be  a gate 
and  a man.  It  is  the  demand  of  humanity  and 
common  sense,  and  experience  daily  confirms 
its  necessity. 


THE  LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 

Of  all  decent,  dignified,  and  dull  bodies  the 
English  House  of  Lords  is  probably  chief,  ex- 
cept when  Lord  Brougham  flashes  his  broad 
sense  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  Lord  Derby 
turns  a polished  period.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  is  just  now  making  itself  heard,  and  so 
audibly  that  the  people  of  England  are  begin- 
ning to  listen,  and  even  to  reply.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  budget,  proposed  to  abolish  the  ex- 
cise duty  on  paper — a tax  which  fell  heavily 
upon  a certain  class,  and  was  of  course  injuri- 
ous to  cheap  literature — and  to  replace  it  by  a 
penny  in  the  pound  upon  the  income  tax.  The 
measure  passed  the  Commons ; but  the  Lords 
threaten  to  disagree.  The  Commons  are  in- 
dignant, because,  by  the  English  Constitution, 
they  arc  the  originators  of  all  supplies ; and  al- 
though a bill  of  taxation  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Lords,  the  Commons  hold  that  the  sanction 
is  a matter  of  course.  The  feeling  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  Lords  have  already  ap- 
proved the  increased  income  tax,  which  was 
only  a substitute  for  the  paper  duty. 

The  consequence  of  this  movement  is  indig- 
nation meetings  in  the  large  cities  of  England, 
at  which,  of  course,  the  whole  position,  charac- 
ter, and  necessity  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  be 
vehemently  discussed.  A body  of  hereditary 
legislators  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a dangerous 
body ; and  when  they  arc  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  tho  immediate  representatives  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  upon  a question 
which  involves  every  man’s  pocket,  they  will 
be  criticised  with  all  the  rigor  of  modern  polit- 


ical philosophy.  As  might  be  supposed  Mr. 
Bright  leads  the  charge.  He  has  already  put 
himself  upon  the  record  in  the  question  of  Lords 
against  Commons.  He  regards  the  Peers  as  a 
body  sometimes  ornamental,  sometimes  not, 
but  always  expensive  and  useless.  The  Upper 
House  should  certainly  take  care  that  it  does 
not  force  the  people  of  England  to  consider 
whether  Mr.  Bright’s  opinion  may  not  be  cor- 
rect.   


OUR  VISITORS  AND  OURSELVES. 

Thebe  are  undoubtedly  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  America,  but  what  a pity  that  the  Japanese 
will  never  know  it!  They  have  seen  some,  prob- 
ably, during  their  visit  here,  but  they  could  not 
know  them  in  the  multitude.  They  know  the 
gentleman  who  smashed  his  hat  over  their  eyes 
in  Baltimore ; the  lady  who  filled  up  the  window 
in  Philadelphia;  the  shouting,  staring,  insult- 
ing mob  which  has  dogged  them  every  where. 
Perhaps  the  Baltimore  gentleman  was  drunk. 
But  what  right  have  we  to  allow  drunken  men 
to  insult  strangers  and  guests  ? Suppose  Mr. 
Dallas  in  England,  or  Mr.  Faulkener  in  France, 
or  Mr.  Appleton,  who  is  going  to  Russia,  to  be 
treated  in  those  countries  as  we  have  treated 
the  Japanese.  We  might  not  go  to  war  about 
it,  but  we  should  certainly  say  that  they  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  civilized  to  have  embassa- 
dors sent  to  them. 

The  drollest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
we  speak  of  the  Japanese  as  if  they  were  barba- 
rians and  savages.  But  we  have  yet  to  read  of 
the  moment  during  these  proceedings  in  which 
the  Japanese  gentlemen  have  not  been  quite  as 
dignified,  intelligent,  and  well-bred  as  any  gen- 
tlemen in  any  countiy  or  time.  The  barbarism 
and  savage  behavior  have  been  entirely  upon 
our  part ; and  it  is  a fair  question  whether  the 
princes  will  not  return  with  a profound  regret 
that  Japan  has  so  far  foregone  her  ancient  tra- 
ditions as  to  open  her  ports  to  the  desolating 
influx  of  Western  civilization. 

The  poor  men  have  been  carted  about  our 
noisome  streets  in  the  blazing  mid-summer 
sun.  They  have  seen  the  Battery,  the  Park, 
Trinity  Church,  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Grace 
Church,  Union  Place,  the  Statue  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Cooper  Institute,  and  the  Bowery. 
They  have  been  blinded  and  deafened  by  a 
pageant  utterly  destitute  of  any  thing  which 
appeals  to  the  imagination — and  which  is  to  a 
true  pageant  what  the  beating  of  a tom-tom  is 
to  music.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  leave 
town  before  Mr.  Heenan  arrives.  It  would  be 
a pity  to  have  two  great  ovations  conflicting 
with  each  other. 


“ THE  WORLD.” 

Tnn  new  daily  morning  newspaper  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  whose  issue  was 
awaited  with  general  curiosity,  has  at  last  ap- 
peared. It  is  a quarto  sheet,  rather  larger  than 
the  similar  journals,  and  in  typographical  com- 
plexion closely  resembling  the  Tribune. 

Of  course  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  newspaper  world,  and  some 
who  are  not,  know  what  a large  outlay  of  cap- 
ital, and  what  incessant  effort,  tact,  ability,  and 
experience  are  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a 
daily  metropolitan  sheet  of  the  claims  and  scope 
of  the  World.  They  also  know  that  the  profits 
of  such  a paper  are  not  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  copies,  but  from  the  advertisements.  It 
is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  observe  that  the  new 
enterprise  starts  with  well-filled  advertising  col- 
umns ; and  if  it  shall  pursue  the  policy  of  rea- 
sonable charges,  we  see  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  those  columns  will  be  soon  stripped. 

Of  the  feasibility  of  a new  morning  paper, 
and  of  its  ultimate  success  without  materially 
injuring  any  paper  now  existing,  we  have  little 
doubt,  if  it  be  only  wisely  conducted.  The  field 
of  such  competition  is  an  omnibus — there  is  al- 
ways room  for  one  more,  provided  he  knows 
how  to  keep  his  seat.  Of  course  it  is  an  ani- 
mated struggle.  In  these  days,  and  in  this 
country,  a paper  must  understand  what  audi- 
ence it  means  to  address ; and  the  sagacity  of 
an  editor  is  proved  by  the  accuracy  of  his  esti- 
mation of  the  number  and  power  of  that  audi- 
ence. 

The  World  takes  its  ground  fairly.  It  pro- 
poses to  give  the  news  as  news,  not  as  material 
for  grotesque  comment ; to  discuss  all  questions 
of  public  interest  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view;  and,  in  general,  to  seek  rather  to  lead 
than  to  follow  public  opinion.  Its  price  is  very 
small.  One  cent  for  a copy  of  such  a paper 
seems  incredible.  But  we  do  the  proprietors 
the  justice  to  believe  that  they  have  not  under- 
taken the  matter  without  careful  consideration 
of  that  and  all  other  points. 

\Yc  welcome  the  World  into  the  ranks,  and 
wish  it  a long  and  prosperous  career. 


ran 


A LITTLE  JOURNEY  AT  HOME. 

The  other  morning  the  Lounger  made  an  “ un- 
commercial” journey.  It  was  not  in  unknown 
countries,  and  yet  it  was  a journey  of  exploration 
and  discovery.  His  route  lay  through  the  Bow- 


ery and  the  Third  Avenue  to  Thirteenth  Street 
where  he  left  the  car  in  which,  with  a friend  bent 
upon  the  same  purpose,  lie  had  accomplished  so 
much  of  tho  distance ; and  turning  into  Thirteenth 
Street  East  they  coasted  along  the  area  railings 
until  they  reached  Number  137.  The  house  looks 
like  a thousand  other  houses  in  New  York,  just 
as  San  Salvador  looked  like  a hundred  other  isl- 
ands that  Columbus  had  seen.  A comely  maid 
was  sweeping  the  hot  sidewalk  in  front,  a straw- 
berry woman  was  calling  out  with  a shrill  voice 
that  she  had  the  fruit  to  sell,  and  a dust  wagon 
jogged  by  jerking  out  petulant  little  rings  from  a 
string  of  bells  that  hung  behind  the  driver’s  seat. 
No.  137  East  Thirteenth  Street  is  a pleasant,  hand- 
some  bouse  in  a pleasant,  handsome  part  of  the 
street,  and  we  rang  the  bell  cheerfully,  chatting 
of  many  things,  but  carefully  saying  very  little  of 
what  we  had  come  to  see. 

No,  it  was  not  a dentist’s ; it  was  not  a cele- 
brated surgeon’s ; it  was  not  a fashionable  “ meed- 
jums;”  it  was  not  a convenient  clergyman’s,  who 
was  about  to  unite  the  Lounger  and  his  friend 
(whose  sex,  it  will  be  observed,  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned)  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  No, 
it  was  what  in  many  guesses  you  would  scarcely 
guess.  Did  you  know  that  about  one  in  every  six 
hundred  children  is  bom  imbecile  ? We  had  come 
to  see  a school  for  idiot  children.  You  think  it  not 
a very  pleasant  business  for  the  fresh  June  morn- 
ing? But  if  the  noblest  metaphor  of  the  divine 
coming  be  that  it  makes  the  wilderness  blossom 
like  the  rose,  what  will  you  say  of  that  advent  of 
divine  light  which  irradiates  the  hitherto  blank 
desert  of  a human  soul  with  knowledge  ? We  all 
have  a very  great  and  very  natural  admiration  of 
the  heroic  men  who  explore  what  seem  inaccessi- 
ble mountain  heights,  who  pierce  the  polar  mys- 
terv,  and  push  trails  across  waste  plains.  Who- 
ever attempts  an  apparently  impossible  victory 
over  the  impediments  of  outward  nature  is  canon- 
ized in  our  wonder  and  respect.  What  shall  we 
say,  then,  of  him  who  believes  that  he  can  throw 
a ray  of  light  across  the  dense  darkness  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  night?  Whatever  we  ought 
to  say  we  don’t  say  much.  In  all  matters  of  mor- 
al and  intellectual  and  physical  progress  we  have 
complacently  made  up  our  minds  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward.  Edward  Jenner  was  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  of  human  benefactors.  The  saving 
of  life  since  bis  discovery  of  vaccination  has  been 
immense.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  him 
twenty  thousand  pounds  by  Parliament  there  was 
a tremendous  outcry,  and  with  difficulty  ten  thou- 
sand were  voted.  Suppose  he  had  been  Major- 
General  Edward  Jenner,  K.C.B.,  and  had  murder- 
ed a few  hundred  natives  in  India:  he  would  have 
returned  to  England  in  a whirlwind  of  glory — 
would  have  knelt  before  the  King  and  risen  Baron 
Jenner  of  Jenner,  or  the  most  noble  the  Marquis 
of  the  Ganges,  with  estates  and  revenues  without 
end. 

Perhaps  we  think  of  these  things  as  we  stand  upon 
the  door-step  of  No.  137,  and  are  presently  admitted. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  light  and  airy ; and 
after  waiting  for  a moment  in  a little  reception- 
room,  Mr.  Richards,  the  Principal,  enters,  and  then 
we  all  go  up  to  the  school-room. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Richards  has  been  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  Like  Doctor  Ilowe  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  men  in  Europe,  whose  names  are  illus- 
trious among  a very  few  as  practical  philanthro- 
pists, Mr.  Richards  earl}'  followed  the  leading  of 
his  special  capacity,  and  for  four  or  five  years  was 
assistant  Professor  of  the  Idiotic  Asylum  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  three  years  Principal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Training  School  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
children,  and  for  about  three  years  past  has  con- 
ducted a private  school  of  the  same  kind  in  Harlem, 
New  York.  Now  Harlem  is  a very  pleasant  spot, 
and  reasoning  by  the  Railway  Guide,  it  is  not  very 
far  off.  But  practically  Harlem  is  six  thousand 
miles  from  New  York.  Who  has  not  been  through 
Harlem  ? But  who  ever  saw'  any  body  stop  there  ? 
When  Mr.  Richards  went  to  Harlem,  therefore,  he 
withdrew  from  the  world.  He  has  lately  returned, 
and  now  conducts  his  school,  which  is  private,  at 
the  number  in  tho  street  already  mentioned. 

At  present  he  has  but  eight  pupils  ; the  oldest 
is  a girl  about  fourteen,  the  youngest  a boy  about 
five.  They  sat  in  a spacious  room  full  of  light, 
with  a large  bow  window  looking  out  over  gardens 
to  St.  George’s  Church.  It  is,  probably,  the  cheer- 
fulest  school-room  in  the  city.  As  wo  entered 
they  all  looked  at  us  from  their  seats  at  little  desks, 
and  we  looked  curiously  at  them.  It  was  a sad 
sight — sunny  as  the  room  was.  The  children  were 
perfectly  neat  in  their  clothes  and  persons,  they 
made  no  noise — two  or  three  had  a restless  motion 
of  the  head ; but  you  felt  precisely  as  Mr.  Richards 
said,  that  here  were  human  beings  “arrested  in 
their  development.”  One  boy,  little  George,  about 
eight  years  old,  sat  perfectly  motionless  in  his  small 
chair,  his  attenuated  hands  crossed  in  his  lap,  a 
kind  of  set  half  smile  upon  his  face,  and  his  eyes, 
generally  fixed,  had  a dazzled  look  as  if  covered  by 
a film.  They  were  half  gentle  but  wild,  like  the 
eyes  of  an  animal — a gazelle,  for  instance,  without 
the  bright  clearness.  His  difficulty  is  tendency 
to  insanity.  He  has  not  spoken  for  a long  time; 
but  he  seemed  so  refined  and  affectionate  that  mv 
friend  was  sure  he  could  make  him  speak  after  a 
short  intercourse. 

Charley,  from  Mississippi,  is  the  latest  comer 
and  the  most  active  of  all.  When  he  came  he  was 
quite  ungovernable — tearing  off  his  clothes,  scream- 
ing, and,  like  most  of  them,  personally  filthy.  He 
is  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  there  is  a winning, 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  seems  to  be  the 
gleam  of  the  usual  human  intelligence  through  the 
cloud  in  which  it  is  inscrutably  enveloped.  He 
picked  out  letters  from  the  cards  upon  the  table, 
spelling  man,  and  dog,  and  cat;  selected  from  a 
basket  of  colored  wooden  balls  those  that  matched 
the  cups  and  put  them  in,  and  without  hesitation 
separated  a cupful  of  beads  into  their  various  col- 
ors. But  he  was  very  much  troubled  about  the 
bow  of  his  cravat,  which  he  had  pulled  off  the  day 
b^fpye*  ^.d^|vijt|i.J>jS£eniing  smile,  perpetually  ap- 
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pealed  to  our  sympathy  for  his  loss,  patting  the 
place  where  it  belonged  and  vaguely  trying  to  say 
bow.  They  are  almost  all  and  always  dumb,  mak- 
ing the  sound  which  is  produced  by  holding  the 
tongues  passive  in  the  mouth.  In  every  manner, 
therefore,  Mr.  Richards  seeks  to  cultivate  the  mus- 
cles of  the  mouth  and  throat  by  direct  vocal  gym- 
nastics, “burring”  with  the  tongue  and  lips,  thrust- 
ing the  tongue  out  and  moving  it  about,  and  by 
mastication.  Most  of  these  unfortunates  are  fed 
upon  milk  and  liquid  food  as  being  the  more  readi- 
ly swallowed.  It  is  a habit,  of  course,  which  only 
increases  the  difficulty. 

One  of  the  brightest  boys  in  the  little  school  is 
Johnny,  and  also  one  of  the  most  hapless.  He  has 
a partial  paralysis,  and  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
lie  is  about  thirteen.  His  mouth,  which  is  large, 
is  incessantly  and  spasmodically  moving,  and  his 
chin  is  constantly  slobbered,  so  that  he  wears  a 
thick  bib  which  is  frequently  changed.  But  his 
dark  eyes  are  full  of  intelligence ; and,  if  I may  use 
such  a word,  he  seemed  to  have  more  intellectual 
interest  and  coherency  than  any  of  the  children. 
He  spelled  the  words  of  one  syllable  nimbly,  upon 
the  board  with  the  sliding  block  letters,  although 
his  poor  little  arms  and  hands  twisted  and  strug- 
gled sadly.  When  he  had  done  his  task  he  looked 
for  approval,  and  laughed  as  if  lie  enjoyed  his  suc- 
cess. He  could  make  no  articulate  sound ; but  he 
pointed  to  the  shirt  collar  of  Mr.  Richards,  as  if 
meaning  something,  and  when  Mr.  R.  asked  him 
if  his  mamma  would  make  him  some  collars when  ho 
stopped  drooling,  he  pointed  to  his  own  neck,  and 
laughed  with  intelligent  glee. 

Addy,  the  oldest  girl,  took  me  about  the  room 
and  showed  me  the  pictures  of  animals  in  which 
the  children  greatly  delight.  Then  she  read  lines 
of  one-syllabled  words,  “ the  cow  is  in  the  barn,” 
which  she  pronounced  slowly  and  with  great  ef- 
fort. Mr.  Richards  told  her  to  spell  the  line  at 
the  board.  She  went  as  far  as  “the  cow,”  and 
could  go  no  further.  She  smiled  all  the  time  she 
was  doing  it,  but  not  idio^cally,  and  occasional- 
ly, with  an  air  of  expression,  said  something  that 
had  a vague  and  shadowy  resemblance  to  familiar 
words. 

Half  of  these  poor  children  aro  physically  dis- 
eased, and  I do  not  forget  the  thin,  pale,  sad  face 
and  withered  little  hands  of  one  girl,  about  eleven 
years  old,  who  is  weakened  by  a daily  epileptic  at- 
tack, and  moves  slowly  about,  bent  like  a woman 
of  ninety.  But  during  the  three  hours  that  we 
remained  with  them  they  were  as  quiet  an  eight 
children  as  you  can  any  where  see.  Charley,  in- 
deed, was  continually  doing  something — looking 
into  Johnny’s  desk,  or  jumping  up  and  urging  a 
more  activq  sympathy  in  the  bow  business — evi- 
dently wanting  to  do  something  all  the  time.  But 
it  was  all  good-humored — there  seemed  to  be  no 
malice.  There  were  no  efforts  at  attack  or  defense, 
except  once  when  Charley  came  too  far  within 
Johnny’s  lines,  upon  which  Johnny  resisted.  But 
a firm,  loud  word  from  Mr.  Richards  cleared  the 
difficulty  in  a moment.  Both  children  stopped, 
and  Johnny  laughed,  and  Charley  bethought  him 
of  the  bow.  And  when  I remembered  that  these 
innocents,  so  cheerful,  so  childishly  merry  and  nat- 
urally quiet,  wallowed  in  filth,  shouted,  screamed, 
raged,  were  a hundred-fold  worse  than  little  brutes 
but  a few  years  and  even  months  since,  how  could 
I help  feeling  the  justice  of  what  Mr.  Richards 
said,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  set  any  limit  to  their 
possible  improvement?  The  difficulty  with  them 
seems  to  be  but  a cataract  over  the  mind.  They 
are  intellectually  blind.  But  as  patience  and  ten- 
derness and  skill  can  remove  the  film  from  the  out- 
er eye,  and  if  it  can  not  restore  full  sight,  can  yet 
give  a glimmering  sense  of  light,  so  the  same  treat- 
ment, infinitely  patient,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely 
faithful  and  skillful,  may  lift  the  shadow  from  these 
souls,  so  that,  at  the  very  least,  they  may  catch 
some  wavering  sense  of  the  divine  love  and  beauty. 
And  in  all  the  cxqpisite  detail  of  creation,  where 
even  the  tips  of  bees’  wings  and  feet  have  their 
kindly  office  to  perform  in  fructifying  the  wild  flow- 
ers, is  there  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  that 
some  are  called  and  fitted  and  anxious  to  gather 
the  lambs  which  seemed  mere  senseless  stocks  and 
stones,  and  were  utterly  outcast  and  disregarded, 
into  the  warm  fold  of  the  Father  ? 

It  is  a journey  which  we  shall  make  again,  and 
report  to  the  reader. 


A STATESMAN. 

K.  asks  what  constitutes  a statesman  ? Can  we 
better  define  him  than  as  a man  who  comprehends 
the  great  principles  of  national  progress,  and  under- 
stands the  methods  by  which  the  results  of  those 
principles  may  be  wisely  accomplished?  The  word, 
of  course,  may  have  a very  arbitrary  meaning  given 
to  it.  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  may  be  called 
great  statesmen;  but  if  we  do  so,  there  are  two 
classes  of  governors,  each  of  which  is  superior  to 
those  men,  for  whom  we  have  no  word  left — such, 
for  instance,  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Edmund 
Burke.  Bonaparte  had  the  perception  and  the 
executive  power,  and  did  something  more  than  hold 
on,  which  was  the  peculiar  work  of  Talleyrand  and 
Metternich ; and  Burke  had  profound  political  in- 
stincts, but  little  practical  administrative  power. 

To  speak  frankly,  there  is  no  entirely  satisfactory 
statesman  in  history.  The  profoundest  statesman- 
ship must  have  all  its  policy  upon  human  frater- 
nity, not  upon  what  is  called  patriotism,  or  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  a part  of  the  world  and  its  popula- 
tion. A true  statesmanship  regards  other  states 
precisely  as  good  neighborhood  contemplates  neigh- 
bors, with  a regard  to  the  general  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual welfare.  No  good  neighbor,  for  instance, 
will  improve  his  own  estate  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbor’s.  He  will  forego  that  Norway  spruce, 
splendid  as  it  is,  because  it  cuts  off  a pretty  view 
from  Smith’s  window. 

If  any  statesman  has  proceeded  upon  that  prin- 
ciple, his  name  is  not  known  to  the  Lounger.  Our 
own  statesmen  have  usually  advocated  that  policy 
which  suited  the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  without  regjnr^  lojljhjeiquestipn  whether 


it  suited  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus,  as  a rule, 
from  the  North,  or  the  manufacturing  section,  they 
have  strongly  favored  protection  ; from  the  South, 
or  the  producing  section,  they  have  urged  free 
trade.  That  is  to  saj-,  statesmanship  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  sharpest  look-out  for  Num- 
ber One.  Do  you  say,  “ Of  course  ; so  it  has  al- 
ways been,  and  so  it  always  will  be.”  Exactly  ; 
and  therefore  I say  no  historical  statesman  is  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  But  you  see  at  once,  if  we 
ask  each  other,  “ What  is  looking  out  for  Number 
One  ? Did  Benedict  Arnold  do  it  when  ho  made 
his  bargain,  or  Nathan  Hale,  when  he  regretted 
he  had  but  one  life  to  give  to  his  country,  or  Ar- 
nold von  Winkelried,  when  he  drew  the  sheaf  of 
deadly  spears  into  his  own  breast  ?”  Why,  then, 
we  find  that  if  man  lives  by  bread  alone,  the  more 
bread  he  gets  the  better ; but  if  not,  then  he  must 
discover  Avhat  else  it  is  that  he  lives  by.  Do  you 
say  that  William  Pitt  was  a great  statesman  be- 
cause he  preserved  to  England  the  trial  of  her  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  government,  which  was  at- 
tacked by  despotism  from  without  ? I say,  so  far 
he  was.  But  he  could  be  truly  great  only  as  he 
was  eliminating  injustice  from  that  system  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  he  could,  without  risking  the  whole. 
Did  he  do  that  ? If  he  did,  he  was  a great  states- 
man. * 


A DIFFERENCE. 

Apropos  of  Earl  Grey’s  late  speech  upon  Ameri- 
can affairs,  in  which  his  lordship  stated  that  we 
were  about  falling  into  anarchy,  “an  Englishman, 
who  has  lived  a few  years  in  America,”  sends  the 
Lounger  the  following  sensible  and  admirable  re- 
marks : 

“ An  English  statesman  regards  the  English  gov- 
ernment as  above  or  superior  to  the  English  peo- 
ple ; existing  ns  a fruit  or  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  whole  country.  And  the  people  themselves, 
as  a body,  have  the  same  idea.  Between  them 
they  pef  it  and  polish  it  and  hold  it  up  for  admira- 
tion. 

“ It  is  admirable.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
no  imperfections  in  it.  1 

“ An  American  citizen  regards  government  as  a 
necessary  evil ; entirely  inferior  to  himself,  and 
his  servant ; to  be  kept  in  control,  and  to  be  toler- 
ated because  it  is  necessary,  and  up  to  that  point 
only. 

“The  American  government  does  not  require 
any  fine-drawn  statesmanship  or  political  finesse ; 
and  here  it  differs  entirely  from  all  European  pow- 
ers.  The  country  has  no  ‘entangling  alliances.’ 
It  is  not  surrounded  and  crowded  by  other  powers 
all  envious  of  its  growth.  It  has  a continent  to 
expand  over.  And  what  it  requires,  and  what  it 
has,  and  what  is  doing  its  work,  is  man’s  strength 
and  energy,  called  out  by  his  own  selfish  will  and 
not  by  the  power  of  government.” 


DICKENS'S  LAST. 

The  reader  of  the  Weekly  may  have  observed  a 
series  of  papers  by  Dickens,  published  in  these  col- 
umns in  advance  from  “ All  the  Year  Round,"  and 
called  “The  Uncommercial  Traveler.”  They  are 
brief  essays — descriptive,  humorous,  and  thought- 
ful— upon  the  little  events  of  the  author’s  daily 
experience ; including  such  subjects  as  a visit  to 
the  scene  of  a famous  shipwreck,  an  imaginary 
tour  through  Europe,  as  he  seats  himself  for  a mo- 
ment in  a traveling  carriage;  a visit  to  a poor- 
house  for  old  women  in  London ; to  a Liverpool 
work-house,  where  the  returned  soldiers  from  the 
Crimea  were  treated ; to  some  of  the  old  parish 
churches  of  London ; to  the  preaching  in  theatres ; 
upon  the  habits  of  animals  and  birds  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  London,  etc.,  etc.  The  sketches  are 
not  long,  but  they  are  very  characteristic,  as  show- 
ing the  accuracy  of  observation,  the  quick  sym- 
pathy, the  felicitous  humor,  and  the  humanity 
which  belong  to  Dickens.  They  do  not  spare  the 
sharpest  satire  upon  red  tape  and  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office ; and  when  we  Americans  feel  a little 
sour  because  Dickens  found  something  to  laugh  at 
and  condemn  even  in  our  sacred  selves,  let  us  re- 
member that  he  has  been  so  relentlessly  severe 
upon  nothing  as  upon  what  he  considers  the  sins 
and  absurdities  of  England.  In  his  day  there  has 
been  no  more  incessant,  radical,  and  powerful  re- 
former than  he.  For  the  first  grand  step  in  a re- 
form is  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  thing  you 
wish  to  alter.  Then  iniquity  pleads  against  itself, 
and  crime  convicts  itself. 

To  a man  like  Dickens.  London,  of  course,  offers 
an  endless  variety  of  curious  research.  His  mind 
and  bod}'  are  constantly  on  the  alert.  lie  goes  to 
see  and  judge  things  by  his  own  eyes  and  mind  ; 
and  peers  into  every  venerable  retreat,  even’  dusty 
•and  cobwebbed  building,  or  institution,  or  system, 
and  tells  an  interesting  tale  of  what  he  sees. 
There  is  a peculiar  charm  in  these  journeys  of  an 
uncommercial  traveler  which  every  reader  will  be 
glad  to  share. 


TIIE  ABBOTT  MUSEUM. 

The  famous  Egyptian  collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
Abbott  has  at  length  been  secured  to  this  city.  The 
subscription  was  taken  in  hand  by  many  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  and  the  thirty  thousand  dollars 
has  been  raised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical 
Society.  This  museum  was  collected  by  Dr.  Ab- 
bott during  his  residence  of  many  years  in  Cairo. 
He  went  thither  originally  in  the  service  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  and  after  retiring  from  his  position  un- 
der that  Pacha,  remained  in  Cairo,  in  which  city 
the  American  visitor,  at  any  time  during  the  dozen 
years  before  his  death,  will  not  fail  to  recall  his 
frank,  genial  friendliness  and  simplicity.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott adopted  the  Oriental  costume,  preferred  East- 
ern life,  and  married  in  Egypt.  He  was  always 
there  to  hear  of  any  new  discoveries  or  interesting 
researches ; he  had  friends  among  all  the  drago- 
men and  agents,  and  was  constantly  accumulating 
Egyptian  treasures,  among  the  most  curious  of 
which  is  the  ring  of  Cheops,  found  in  the  great 
pyramid  of  Ghizeh. 


The  Abbott  collection  is  a positive  addition  to 
the  real  wealth  of  New  York.  The  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  has  not  lately  been  more  wisely 
expended. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hex.icon  has  so  overflowed  into  the  Lounger’s 
Letter-box  that  he  wishes  to  say  (if  the  melodious 
water  will  allow)  that  he  shall  hereafter  make  no 
mention  of  the  verses  which  are  sent  him  and 
declined.  Whatever  seems  to  him  good  enough  to 
be  shared  by  the  public  he  will  print  when  he  can. 
The  Lounger  kindly  thanks  the  many  unknown 
friends  who  have  chosen  him  as  their  god-father 
before  the  public ; and  he  regrets  that  he  is  obliged 
to  decline  to  say  even  those  few  words  which  it  is 
always  agreeable  to  an  author  to  hear,  although 
they  may  be  words  of  refusal. 


LOVE’S  TENDENCY. 

These  little  verses  recall  the  strain  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  “ To  Hester,”  without  in  the  least  imitating 
them : 

She  is  not  rich,  she  is  not  learned. 

She  is  not  known  for  beauty; 

This,  and  this  only  is  discerned — 

She  does  her  duty. 

She  is  her  mother’s  staff  and  joy, 

Her  image  too — a matron 

Youthful  and  tidy,  quiet,  coy— 

Aud  I her  patron, 

Sending  her  little  gifts,  of  book 
And  flower  and  toy.  She  only 

Repays  the  courtesy  by  a look 

Which  seems  less  lonely. 

These  favors,  of  her  life  a part. 

Become  the  maiden’s  treasure; 

Already  feels  the  mother's  heart 
A loss  of  measure. 

Above  its  rock  aspires  the  vine. 

Its  youthful  tendrils  greeting 

Yon  neighboring  oak,  whose  branches  fine 
Await  its  meeting. 

And  from  its  hold  nor  storm  nor  stroke 
The  vine  can  wrench  or  sever; 

It  dies  at  last  when  falls  the  oak, 

Faithful  forever.  Ltxx. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

No  Matter  Now!—  A party  of  belated  gentlemen, 
about  a certain  hour,  began  to  think  of  home  and  their 
wives’  displeasure,  and  urge  a departure.  “Nevermind," 
said  one  of  the  guests,  “fifteen  minutes  now  will  make 
no  difference ; my  wife  is  as  road  now  as  she  can  be.” 


“John,  I saw  your  cousin  Isaac  a few  Weeks  ago,  and 
he  had  just  received  a fall,  which  cut  a most  horrible 
gash  in  his  arm.” — “Ah,  poor  fellow,  what  did  he  fall 
on?"— “Well,  really,  I forget  now;  but  it  rather  strikes 
roe  he  fell  on  Tuesday  morning.’’ 


“Why,  Jimmy,"  said  one  professional  beggar  to  an- 
other, “are  you  going  to  knock  off  already?  It’s  only 
two  o’clock." — “No,  you  mutton  head,"  responded  the 
other,  who  was  engaged  in  unbuckling  his  crutch.  “ I’m 
only  going  to  put  it  on  the  other  knee.  You  don’t  sup- 
pose a fellow  can  beg  all  day  on  the  same  leg,  do  you  V' 


A thing  takes  its  character  from  the  way  in  which  wo 
view  it  Thus,  when  Dr.  Spooner  dined  with  a friend 
who  had  three  turbulent  sons,  and  they  got  into  a row  at 
the  table,  resulting  in  throwing  the  soup  in  each  other’s 
faces,  the  father  turned  to  the  Doctor  with  the  simple  re- 
mark, “ Boys  will  be  lively.  Sir.” 


A schoolmaster  was  one  day  questioning  a class,  and 
asked  how  many  senses  there  were.  “Seven,  Sir,”  said 
a little  fellow,  with  great  confidence,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  topmost  height.  “Prove  it,"  said  liis  master. 
“Well,  taste  is  one;  feeling,  two;  smelling,  three ; two 
ears,  five;  and  two  eyes  makes  seven." 


Buttons  are  sometimes  made  to  do.duty  for  which  they 
were  not  originally  intended  when  the  contribution  box 
is  passed  round.  A venerablo  preacher  once  rebuked  the 
custom  as  follows:  “My  Christian  friends,  a collection 
will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  And  here  I wish  to  warn  those  of  you  who 
put  in  buttons  against  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  flatten- 
ing down  the  eyes,  which,  while  it  has  no  effect  in  deceiv- 
ing the  poor  heathen  into  the  use  of  these  articles  for 
coin,  nevertheless  renders  them  totally  useless  for  but- 
tons.’’ 


WHAT  AILED  HIM? 

A late  number  of  the  Albion  has  a good  anecdote  of  a 
man  who  rarely  failed  to  go  to  bed  intoxicated,  and  dis- 
turb his  wife  the  whole  night.  Upon  his  being  charged 
by  a friend  that  he  never  went  to  bed  sober,  he  indig- 
nantly denied  the  charge,  and  gave  the  incidents  of  one 
particular  night  in  proof : 

“ Pretty  soon  after  I got  into  bed,. my  wife  said, 

“ ‘ Why,  husband,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? You 
act  strangely!' 

“‘There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,'  said  I;  ‘no- 
thing at  all.' 

tft,“‘I’m  sure  there  is,*  said  she;  ‘you  don’t  act  natural 
at  all.  Slia'n’t  I get  up  and  get  something  for  you  ?’ 

“And  she  got  up,  lighted  a candle,  and  came  to  the 
bedside  to  look  at  me,  shading  the  light  with  her  hand. 

“‘I  knew  there  was  something  strange  about  you,’ 
said  she  : ‘why,  you  are  sober P 

“Now  this  is  a fact,  and  my  wife  will  swear  to  it;  so 
don’t  you  slander  me  any  more  by  saying  that  I haven’t 
been  to  bed  sober  in  six  months,  ’cause  I have." 


At  the  March  term  of  the  Montgomery  Circuit  Court, 
Indiana,  a prisoner  by  the  name  of  Keeney  was  tried 
upon  a charge  of  an  assault  and  battery.  He  was  a 
butcher  by  profession,  and  had  always  been  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  procuring  patrons  and  customers. 
The  jury,  after  a short  retirement,  returned  into  court  a 
verdict  of  “ Not  Guilty.”  Keeney  looked  around  as  if 
something  was  expected  of  him,  and  rising  up,  he  turned 
to  the  jury,  bowed  to  them  with  a grateful  air,  and  re- 
marked, “Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  very  liberal  patronage." 


One  day  ns  Mr.  C was  limping  down  the  High 

Street  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  Court  of  Sessions,  he  over- 
heard n young  lady  say  to  her  companion,  rather  loudly, 

“That  is  Mr.  C , the  lame  lawyer."  Upon  which  he 

turned  round,  and,  with  his  usual  force  of  expression, 
said,  “ No,  madam,  I am  a lame  man,  but  not  a lame 
lawyer." 


A New  Study — Buckham  officiated  as  Professor  at 
the  Teacher’s  Convention,  nnd  cfinvulsed  the  audience 
by  relating  an  anecdote.  He  said  that  at  the  first  dis- 
trict school  he  ever  taught  he  announced  one  day  that 
on  the  following  Monday  he  would  commence  a parsing 
class.  A bright-eyed  little  girl,  one  of  the  pupils,  ran 
home  and  burst  into  her  mother’s  parlor,  where  a sew- 
ing society  was  in  session,  and,  with  uplifted  hands, 
cried:  “Oh,  mother,  Mr.  Buckham  is  going  to  have  a 
sparking  class !’’  The  sewing  society  was  delighted  to 
hear  it. 


Reply  to  a Challenge.— Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  a witty  Scotch  farmer  amused  himself  by 
writing  a humorous  ballad  upon  it,  which  so  stung  one  of 
the  officers,  who  had  behaved  very  badly  on  this  occasion, 

that  lie  sent  the  poe.  a challenge  to  meet  him  at  If ,’ 

for  mortal  combat.  The  second  found  the  farmer  busy 
with  his  pitchfork,  tc  whom  he  delivered  the  challenge 
of  the  redoubtable  here.  The  good-humored  farmer, 
turning  toward  him,  with  liis  agricultural  implement  in 
liis  hand,  coolly  said,  “Gang  awn’  hack  to  Mefjjer  Smith, 

and  tell  him  I hae  nae  time  to  come  to  H to  givo 

him  satisfaction ; but  that  If  lie  likes  to  come  here,  I’ll 
just  do  as  he  did— I’ll  run  awa’I" 


Some  time  since,  while  in  the  employ  of  a well-estab- 
lished mercantile  house,  I witnessed  a laughable  inci- 
dent. Mr.  F.,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  was  a great 
boaster.  He  boasted  of  his  grent  business  qualifications 
—his  keen  perception,  etc.  But  above  all,  the  old  gen- 
tleman boasted  of  being  a good  and  plain  penman.  This 
none  could  deny,  for  the  reason  that  none  had  ever  seen 
a sample  of  his  penmanship;  for  he  never  wrote  or  an- 
swered letters  himself.  But  it  one  day  happened  that 
Mr.  F.  received  a message  from  a neighboring  house 
that  required  nn  immediate  answer,  and  being  so  busy 
that  he  could  not  answer  it  in  person,  he  hastily  wrote 
a few  lines  and  dispatched  them.  Soon  the  messenger 
returned,  and  handed  Mr.  F.  a note.  Supposing  it  to  be 
an  answer  to  his  own,  Mr.  F.  opened  it ; but  witli  all  his 
business  tact  he  could  not  decipher  three  words,  and 
handing  it  to  one  of  his  partners,  he  remarked,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile, 

“ Pretty  writing  that ! Who  the  deuce  does  he  sup- 
pose can  read  it  ? If  I could  not  writo  decently  I would 
not  write  at  all." 

“Beg  pardon,  Sir,"  said  the  messenger,  “but  that  is 
the  reason  Mr.  A.  sent  it  back ; he  could  not  read  it  him - 
self." 


“ Rend  it ! How  the  deuce  does  he  expect  1 can  read 
it,  then  ?” 

“ But,  Sir,  that  is  your  own  writing." 

“Eh!  what!  My  writing?"  And  Mr.  F.’s  face 
changed  color  as  he  grasped  the  missive  from  his  part* 
ner’s  hand,  and  again  bringing  it  to  the  light,  exclaim* 
ed,  “ Why,  bless  me,  so  it  is ; and  just  as  plain  as  day  P* 


Mrs.  Dr.  Lydia  Sayer  Hasbrouck  advertises  in  her  last 

Sibyl: 

WANTED. 

An  intended  bride  who  is  willing  to  begin  housekeep- 
ing in  the  same  style  in  which  her  parents  began. 

Twenty  fashionable  young  ladies,  who  dare  to  be  seen 
wielding  a dusting  brush  or  darning  their  brothers’  ‘ 
stockings  if  a gentleman  6liould  happen  to  mako  an 
early  morning  call. 

Ten  independent  young  ladies  of  “good  families,"  wild 
dare  to  wear  their  last  winter's  bonnet  to  church  on  a 
fine  Sunday. 

Fourteen  young  Indies,  “who  are  anybody,"  who  dare 
to  bo  seen  in  the  street  wearing  shoes  with  soles  thick 
enough  to  keep  their  feet  warm. 

Fifty  young  ladies  of  sufficient  ngc  “ to  go  in  company," 
who  dare  confess  they  have  ever  made  a loaf  of  bread  or 
a pudding. 


It  is  said  that  Hobbs,  the  famous  locksmith,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  one  of  Banquo‘s  gory  locks;  he  did  it 
witli  a pickaxe,  and  succeeded  so  well,  he  has  gone  to 
work  on  a wedlock. 


“ What  a fine  head  your  boy  lias !’’  said  an  admiring 
friend.  “ Yes,"  said  the  fond  father,  “ he’s  a chip  of 
the  old  block  — ain't  you,  my  boy?”  “Yes,  father, 
teacher  said  yesterday  that  I was  a young  blockhead." 


One  ought  to  have  dates  at  one’s  finger  ends,  seeing 
they  grow  upon  the  palm. 


A gentleman  who  spoke  of  having  been  struck  by  a 
lady’s  beauty  was  advised  to  kiss  the  rod. 


The  rhymer  who  wrote  the  line,  “ Hear  to  me  is  the 
surf-tossed  beach,”  probably  had  in  liis  mind  the  recol- 
lection of  his  bill  nt  some  sea-side  hotel. 


“ There,  John,  that's  twice  you’ve  come  home  and  for- 
gotten that  lard.”  “ La,  mother,  it  waB  so  greasy  that 
it  slipped  my  mind." 


A man  in  battle  is  not  allowed  to  whistle  to  keep  hid 
courage  up,  and  the  whistling  of  the  bullets  doesn't  have 
that  tendency. 


“ That  was  a severe  coughing-fit,”  remarked  a sexton 
to  an  undertaker,  when  they  were  taking  a glass  to- 
gether. "Oh,  ’tis  nothing  save  a little  ale  which  went 
down  the  wrong  way,”  replied  the  undertaker.  “Ah, 
ah!  that's  just  like  you,”  said  the  sexton,  "you  always 
lay  the  coffin  on  the  bier.” 


“ Is  your  horse  gentle,  Mr.  Dabster  T'  “ Pcrfectlygen- 
tle.  Sir;  the  only  fault  he  has  got  (if  that  be  a fault)  is 
a playful  habit  of  extending  his  hinder  hoofs  now  and 
then."  “ By  extending  his  hinder  hoofs  you  don’t  mean 
kicking,  I hope  f’  “ Some  people  call  it  kicking,  Mr. 
Green  ; but  it’s  only  a slight  reaction  of  the  muscles ; a 
disease  rather  than  a vice." 


"Jim,  how  does  the  thermometer  stand  to-day?” 
“ Ours  stands  on  the  mantle-piece,  right  agin  the  plas- 
tering." 


The  following  appears  in  the  Sibyl  from  one  of  the  sis* 

srs: 

How  long  shall  woman  be  oppressed 
By  man’s  strong,  powerful  hand ; 

Who  will  arise— her  wrongs  redress, 

In  this  fair,  fertile  land? 

Mon,  turn  the  scales,  step  in  our  place, 

Wear  our  long  robes  and  fetters, 

Stay  in  the  house  and  sew  or  knit. 

Or  cook  all  day  for  betters. 

From  week  to  week — from  year  to  year 
Pursue  these  rounds  of  duty. 

With  what  we  get  as  recompense, 

And  see  if  it  will  suit  you. 

And  if  you  fear  a pauper’s  doom, 

And  should  a dollar  save, 

JuBt  think  of  being  robbed  of  that 
By  stronger  hands  and  brave. 


Why  is  a fool  like  a needle  ?— He  has  an  eye  but  no 
head. 


Once  in  a minute,  twice  in  a moment,  once  in  a man’s 
life  ?— The  letter  M. 


What  throat  is  the  best  for  a singer  to  reach  high  notes 
with  ?— A soar  throat. 


Why  is  a man  who  carries  a watcli  invariably  behind 
in  his  appointments? — Because  lie  is  always  behind  his 
time. 


If  a young  lady  has  a pain  in  her  side,  can  she  relievo 
it  by  wearing  a sasht 


EPITAPH  ON  A BARBER. 

What  annoyed  other  folks  never  spoiled  his  repose; 
’Twas  the  same  thing  to  him  whether  stocks  fell  or  rose; 
For  blast  or  for  mildew  he  cared  not  a pin— 

His  crops  never  failed,  for  they  grew  on  the  chin. 


A Fa  IE  Conclusion.— —Sitting  by  her  Edwin,  at  break- 
fast  the  other  morning,  Angelina  read  the  following  in 
t),e  Illustrated  Set cs:  “ It  is  stated  tlmt  a plan  is  on  foot 
for  the  establishment  of  paper-mills  in  the  metropolis 
of  breweries— Burton -on-Trent.  ‘ Spent-hops’  are  to  be 
worked  up  and  supplied  to  the  market  in  the  form  of  pa- 
per. Snmples  of  the  manufacture  are  now  on  view." 
“Oh,  me!”  cried  Angelina,  who  in  her  excitement  was 
regardless  of  her  grammar,  “ Edwin,  dear,  you  must  buy 
me  some  of  this  hop-paper.  You  know,  love,  that  you’ve 
promised  to  let  me  Iiave  a dance  next  month,  aud  hop • 
papefqi|U<j  pit^ljy  jl|>iC|Wiite  the  notes  on!” 
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rated  her  from  Mrs.  Clements  had  been  accom- 
plished solely  by  Count  Fosco  and  the  Countess ; 
and  the  question  whether  any  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  husband  or  wife  had  been  of  a kind  to 
place  either  of  them  within  reach  of  the  law 
might  be  well  worthy  of  future  consideration. 
But  the  purpose  I had  now  in  view  led  me  in 
another  direction  than  this.  The  immediate 
object  of  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Clements  was  to  make 
some  approach  at  least  to  the  discovery  of  Sir 
Percival’s  secret ; and  she  had  said  nothing,  as 
yet,  which  advanced  me  on  my  way  to  that  im- 
portant end.  I felt  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
awaken  her  recollections  of  other  times,  persons, 
and  events,  than  those  on  which  her  memory 
had  hitherto  been  employed ; and  when  I next 
spoke,  I spoke  with  that  object  indirectly  in 
view. 

“ I wish  I could  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  this 
sad  calamity,”  I said.  “ All  I can  do  is  to  feel 
heartily  for  your  distress.  If  Anne  had  been 
your  own  child,  Mrs.  Clements,  you  could  have 
shown  her  no  truer  kindness — you  could  have 
made  no  readier  sacrifices  for  her  sake.” 

“There’s  no  great  merit  in  that,  Sir,”  said 
Mrs.  Clements,  simply.  “The  poor  thing  was 
as  good  as  my  own  child  to  me.  I nursed  her 
from  a baby,  Sir,  bringing  her  up  by  hand ; and 
a hard  job  it  was  to  rear  her.  It  wouldn’t  go  to 
my  heart  so  to  lose  her  if  I hadn’t  made  her 
first  short-clothes,  and  taught  her  to  walk.  I 
always  said  she  was  sent  to  console  me  for  nev- 
er having  chick  or  child  of  my  own.  And  now 
she’s  lost,  the  old  times  keep  coming  back  to 
my  mind;  and,  even  at  my  age,  I can’t  help 
crying  about  her — I can’t,  indeed,  Sir!” 

I waited  a little  to  give  Mrs.  Clements  time 
to  compose  herself.  Was  the  light  that  I had 
been  looking  for  so  long  now  glimmering  on 
me — far  off,  ns  yet — in  the  good  woman’s  recol- 
lections of  Anne’s  early  life? 

“Did  yoii  know  Mrs.  Catherick  before  Anne 
was  born  ?”  I asked. 

“Not  very  long,  Sir — not  above  four  months. 
We  saw  a great  deal  of  each  other  in  that  time, 
but  we  were  never  very  friendly  together.  ” 

Her  voice  was  steadier  as  she  made  that  re- 
ply. Painful  as  many  of  her  recollections  might 
be,  I observed  that  it  was,  unconsciously,  a re- 
lief to  her  mind  to  revert  to  the  dimly  seen 
troubles  of  the  past,  after  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  vivid  sorrows  of  the  present. 

“Were  you  and  Mrs.  Catherick  neighbors?” 
I inquired,  leading  her  memory  on  as  encour- 
agingly as  I could. 

“Yes,  Sir — neighbors  at  Old  Welmingham.” 

“ Old  Welmingham?  There  are  two  places 
of  that  name,  then,  in  Hampshire  ?” 

“Well,  Sir,  there  used  to  be  in  those  days — 
better  than  three-and-twenty  years  ago.  They 
built  a new  town  about  two  miles  off,  convenient 
to  the  river;  and  Old  Welmingham,  which  was 
never  much  more  than  a village,  got  in  time  to 
be  deserted.  The  new  town  is  the  place  they 
call  Welmingham  now;  but  the  old  parish 
church  is  the  parish  church  still.  It  stands  by 
itself,  with  the  houses  pulled  down,  or  gone  to 
ruin,  all  round  it.  I’ve  lived  to  see  sad  changes. 
It  was  a pleasant,  pretty  place  in  my  time.” 

“ Did  you  live  there  before  your  marriage, 
Mrs.  Clements?” 

“No,  Sir — I’m  a Norfolk  woman.  It  wasn’t 
the  place  my  husband  belonged  to  either.  He 
was  from  Grimsby,  as  I told  you ; and  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  there.  But  having  friends 


the  sort;  he  never  checked  her,  either  before 
they  were  married  or  after.  He  was  a quick 
man  in  his  feelings,  letting  them  carry  him  a 
deal  too  far — now  in  one  way,  and  now  in  an- 
other— and  he  would  have  spoiled  a better  wife 
than  Mrs.  Catherick,  if  a better  had  married 
him.  I don’t  like  to  speak  ill  of  any  one,  Sir  ; 
but  she  was  a heartless  woman,  with  a terrible 
will  of  her  own  ; fond  of  foolish  admiration  and 
fine  clothes,  and  not  caring  to  show  so  much  as 
decent  outward  respect  to  Catherick,  kindly  ns 
he  always  treated  her.  My  husband  said  he  , 
thought  things  would  turn  out  badly,  when  they 
first  came  to  live  near  us : and  his  words  proved 
true.  Before  they  had  been  quite  four  months 
in  our  neighborhood  there  was  a dreadful  scan- 
dal and  a miserable  break-up  in  their  household. 
Both  of  them  were  in  fault — I am  afraid  both 
of  them  were  equally  in  fault.” 

“You  mean  both  husband  and  wife ?” 

“Oh  no,  Sir!  I don’t  mean  Catherick — he 
was  only  to  be  pitied.  I meant  his  wife  and  the 
person — ” 

“And  the  person  who  caused  the  scandal?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  A gentleman  born  and  brought 
up,  who  ought  to  have  set  a better  example. 
You  know  him,  Sir — and  my  poor,  dear  Anne 
knew  him  only  too  well.” 

“ Sir  Percival  Glyde  ?” 

“Yes.  Sir  Percival  Glyde.” 

My  heart  beat  fast — I thought  I had  my  hand 
on  the  clew.  How  little  I knew  then  of  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth  which  were  still  to 
mislead  me ! 

“Did  Sir  Percival  live  in  your  neighborhood 
at  that  time?”  I asked. 

“ No,  Sir.  He  came  among  us  as  a stranger. 
His  father  had  died,  not  long  before,  in  foreign 
parts.  I remember  he  was  in  mourning.  He 
put  up  at  the  little  inn  on  the  river  (they  have 
pulled  it  down  since  that  time),  where  gentle- 
men used  to  go  to  fish.  He  wasn’t  much  no- 
ticed when  he  first  came;  it  was  a common 
thing  enough  for  gentlemen  to  travel  from  all 
parts  of  England  to  fish  in  our  river.”  j 

“Did  he  make  his  appearance  in  the  village 
before  ,Annc  was  born?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  Anne  was  born  in  the  June 
month  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
and  I think  he  came  at  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May.” 

‘ ‘ Came  as  a stranger  to  nil  of  you  ? A stran- 
ger to  Mrs.  Catherick  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  neighbors?” 

“ So  we  thought  at  first,  Sir.  But  when  the 
scandal  broke  out  nobody  believed  they  were 
strangers.  I remember  how  it  happened  as  well 
as  if  it  was  yesterday.  Catherick  came  into  our 
garden  one  night  and  woke  us  with  throwing  up 
a handful  of  gravel  from  the  walk  at  our  win- 
dow. I heard  him  beg  my  husband,  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,  to  come  down  and  speak  to  him. 
They  were  a long  time  together  talking  in  the 
porch.  When  my  husband  came  back  up  stairs 
he  was  all  of  a tremble.  He  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  he  says  to  me,  ‘ Lizzie,  I 
always  told  you  that  woman  was  a bad  one ; 1 
always  said  she  would  end  ill ; and  I’m  afraid, 
in  my  own  mind,  that  the  end  has  come  already. 
Catherick  has  found  a lot  of  lace  handkerchiefs 
and  two  fine  rings  and  a new  gold  watch  and 
chain  hid  away  in  his  wife’s  drawer — things  that 
nobody  but  a born  lady  ought  ever  to  have — 
and  his  wife  won’t  say  how  she  came  by  them.’ 
‘Does  he  think  she  stole  them?’  says  I.  ‘No,’ 
says  he,  ‘stealing  would  be  bad  enough;  but 
it’s  worse  than  that  — she’s  had  no  chance  of 
stealing  such  things  as  those,  and  she’s  not  a 
woman  to  take  them  if  she  had.  They’re  gifts, 
Lizzie — there’s  her  own  initials  engraved  inside 
the  watch — and  Catherick  has  seen  her  talking 
privately  and  carrying  on  as  no  married  wo- 
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TOMMY. 


We  give  herewith  an  excellent  likeness  of  “ Ta- 
talesi  Owasjero,”  the  youngest  of  the  interpreters 
connected  with  the  Japanese  Embassy,  who  has 
become  so  general  a favorite  in  Washington,  and 
particularly  with  the  ladies.  “Tommy,”  as  he  is 
called  by  his  American  friends,  is  the  son  of  the 
elder  interpreter,  and  seems  to  be  a young  fellow 
of  great  good-nature,  considerable  presence  of 
mind,  and  a “ way”  of  adapting  himself  to  new 
scenes  and  strange  company  which  delights  all  his 
visitors.  The  Tribune  correspondent  says  of  him  : 

“With  1 Tommy'  near,  sobriety  departs.  This  is  the 
young  interpreter  (Tataiesi  Owajsero),  who,  by  virtue  of 
absolute  recklessness  and  a purely  American  spirit  of 
devilry,  has  won  the  jolly  nickname  in  which  lie  much 
rejoices.  Coming,  now,  in  presence  of  higher  officers,  lie 
reduces  himself  for  a moment  to  preteraatuftil  tameness, 
but,  Iris  mission  having  ended  with  a phrase  or  two,  he 
darts  away  again  in  his  usual  frantic  state.  The  humor 
of  Tommy  finds  expression  in  the  queerest  tricks.  The 
ether  day  he  Inveigled  a small  boy  into  his  rootn,  did 
then  and  there  bedeck  him  with  red  silk  trowsers,  and 
sent  him  forth  into  the  hotel  parlor,  an  object  of  public 
ridicule.  Last  night  he  got,  by  some  means,  a paper 
gaiTote  collar,  which,  with  infinite  difficulty,  lie  arranged 
about  his  own  brown  neck,  American  fashion,  and  pa- 
raded himself  about,  among  his  fellows,  like  a peacock 
■with  an  entirely  new  feather  in  bis  tail. 

“Tommy  confesses  to  a passionate  adoraiii.n  of  the 
feminine  charms  he  finds  surrounding  him.  The  Amer- 
ican ladies  seem  to  have  got  into  his  bead.  He  has  con- 
fided to  me  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  a suitable  wife 
in  this  country,  with  whom  lie  may  peacefully  live  for- 
mer, without  a thought  of  returning  to  Japan.  When 
fans  are  handed  to  him  for  his  autograph,  lie  writes  upon 
them,  ‘I  like  American  indy  very  much;’  ‘I  want  to 
marry  and  live  here  with  pletty  lady'— (‘  pletty’  being  an 
emendation  of  his  own  upon  1 pretty’).  Moreover,  the 
sentiments  of  Tommy  appear  to  be  liberally  reciprocated. 
He  is  a thorough  pet  Bevies  of  maidens  gaze  benefi- 
eently  upon  him  all  day,  and  until  late  in  the  evening, 
•od  extend  to  him  unreluctant  hands.  Matrons,  too, 
proffer  him  attentions ; but,  with  keen  discrimination,  lie 
“ generally  taken  with  a fit  of  business  when  the  smiles 
that  greet  him  are  not  sm  iles  of  youthful  beauty.  Wlieth- 
«r  Tommy  will  or  will  not  bo  spoiled  by  the  favors  that 
descend  upon  him,  is  a question  that  seriously  agitates 
his  older  and  more  experienced  companions,  who  occa- 
sionally strive,  without  much  effect,  to  subdue  his  tumult- 
uous temper. 

‘Tommy  has  already  learned  to  sing  and  whistle — a 
ffvest  acquisition,  since  the  Japanese  arc  not  a singing 
Poople,  and  have  but  few  musical  instruments.  lie  has 
_ earty  mastered  ‘Hail  Columbia'  and  ‘Pop  Goes  the 
easeh  which  lie  persists  in  calling  ‘ Poppy  Goes  the 
II I *ud  thinks  the  extra  syllable  rather  a good 
_ , R‘  * rcgret  to  say  lie  is  extending  his  American  ac- 
ccttin111?18  ln  a less  Praiseworthy  direction;  for  he  is 

H l°  fwear  aPter  a curious  manner,  and,  when  over- 
in  .,mnS,e»  undue  profanity  with  his  conversation 
of  im7  lnapplicablc  ways-  But  Tommy  has  no  notion 
them  rPM<:t,y  Connected  «'ith  his  oaths;  he  looks  upon 
he  Can  'utic  exp,ekiv’e8‘  which,  having  heard,  he 

“ . . do  better  than  to  cherish  and  make  use  of. 

broni?l,»evUtMUl  liUle  gir1’  Blx  or  Beven  >'ears  old. 
dlrerul  by  M“y°r  B,rret  to  the  Japanese.  Tommy 

LlZr e rndeCP  ir,tCreSt  in  ,ier’  Hc  exP'aincd 

1 sorts  of  things,  and  fpr  mice  repressed  his  bois- 


est  bow,  and  soon  retired.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Japanese  from  the  room  was,  however,  the  occasion  of 
quite  a revolution  in  the  demeanor  of  the  girls.  They 
took  possession  of  places  at  the  windows  where  they 
thought  they  could  view  unobserved  the  personnel  of 
the  embassy,  and  their  eyes  glistened  through  the  chinks 
like  so  many  diamonds  studding  the  window-frames.” 

Of  the  same  visit  the  Herald  writer  says : 

“ During  all  this  time  the  Japanese  of  tlie  lower  order 
were  bowing  to  and  exchanging  smiles  with  the  crowd. 
I am  told  that  Tommy,  at  one  point  of  the  journey, 
created  considerable  amusement  by  imprinting  a vigor- 
ous kiss  on  the  cheek  of  a young  lady  who  held  out  bet- 
hand  to  him,  and  which  he  took  hold  of,  and  so  drew 
lier  near  liiin.  lie  is  just  the  boy  to  play  tho  gallant, 
and  rash  enough  to  set  a house  on  fire. 

“ Apropos  of  Tommy,  let  me  say,  I think  his  love  ad- 
ventures have  become  somewhat  magnified.  Though 
decidedly  good-looking,  and  a pet  of  the  ladies,  he  is 
not  an  Adonis,  nor  do  I believe  ho  is  sighing,  crying,  or 
dying  for  love.  Hc  smiles  sweetly  on  all,  and  bestows 
upon  one  the  bouquet  lie  gets  from  another.  In  short, 
Tommy  is  something  of  a male  coquette,  and,  I think, 
takes  too  much  delight  in  general  admiration  to  break 
liis  heart  over  the  loss  of  one  assortment  of  crinoline. 
Ilis  hair  is  just  as  sleek,  his  trowsers  as  unruffled,  and 
liis  appetite  as  good  as  when  lie  landed.  Therefore  I 
conclude  that  Tommy's  love-scrapc  will  not  result  disas- 
trously to  himself.  lie  never  forgets  his  duty  to  his  su- 
periors, and  though,  as  I have  said,  the  son  of  a Prince, 
waits  until  the  princes  go  first,  and  bows  lowly  as  they 
pass." 

Such  is  Tommy,  whose  portrait  our  lady  readers 
will  be  especially  glad  to  see. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


BUCKET, 


WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

Thus  far  the  information  which  I had  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Clements— though  it  estab- 
lished facts  of  which  I had  not  previously  been 
aware — was  of  a preliminary  character  only.  It 
was  clear  that  the  series  of  deceptions  which  had 
removed  Anne  Catbarick  to  London  and  sepa- 
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man  should  with  that  gentleman  in  mourning 
— Sir  Percival  Glyde.  Don’t  you  say  any  thing 
about  it — I’ve  quieted  Catherick  for  to-night. 
I’ve  told  him  to  keep  his  tongue  to  himself  and 
his  eyes  and  his  ears  open,  and  to  wait  a day 
or  two,  till  he  can  be  quite  certain.’  ‘I  be- 
lieve you  are  both  of  you  wrong,’  says  I.  ‘It’s 
not  in  nature,  comfortable  and  respectable  as 
she  is  here,  that  Mrs.  Catherick  should  take 
up  with  a chance  stranger  like  Sir  Percival 
Glyde.’  ‘ Ay,  but  is  he  a stranger  to  her  ?’  says 
my  husband.'  ‘ You  forget  how  Catheriek’s  wife 
came  to  marry  him.  She  went  to  him  of  her 
own  accord,  after  saying  No,  over  and  over 
again,  when  he  asked  her.  There  have  been 
wicked  women  before  her  time,  Lizzie,  who 
have  used  honest  men  who  loved  them  as  a 
means  of  saving  their  characters;  and  I’m 
sorely  afraid  this  Mrs.  Catherick  is  as  wicked 
as  the  worst  of  them.  We  shall  see,’  says  my 
husband,  ‘we  shall  soon  see.’  And  only  two 
days  afterward  we  did  see.” 

Mrs.  Clements  waited  for  a moment  before 
she  went  on.  Even  in  that  moment  I began  to 
doubt  whether  the  clew  that  I thought  I had 
found  was  really  leading  me  to  the  central  mys- 
tery of  the  labyrinth  after  all.  Was  this  com- 
mon, too  common,  story  of  a man’s  treachery 
and  a woman’s  frailty  the  key  to  a secret  which 
had  been  the  life-long  terror  of  Sir  Percival 
Glyde  ? 

“Well,  Sir,  Catherick  took  my  husband’s  ad- 
vice, and  waited,”  Mrs.  Clements  continued. 
“And,  as  I told  you,  he  hadn’t  long  to  wait. 
On  the  second  day  lie  found  his  wife  and  Sir 
Percival  whispering-  together,  quite  familiar, 
close  under  the  vestry  of  the  church.  I sup- 
pose they  thought  the  neighborhood  of  the  ves- 
try was  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  any 
body  would  think  of  looking  after  them,  but, 
however  that  may  be,  there  they  were.  Sir 
Percival,  being  seemingly  surprised  and  con- 
founded, defended  himself  in  such  a guilty  way 
that  poor  Catherick  (whose  quick  temper  I have 
told  you  of  already)  fell  into  a kind  of  frenzy  at 
his  own  disgrace  and  struck  Sir  Percival.  He 
was  no  match  (and  I am  sorry  to  say  it)  for  the 
man  who  had  wronged  him,  and  he  was  beaten 
in  the  crudest  manner  before  the  neighbors, 
who  had  come  to  the  place  on  hearing  the  dis- 
turbance, could  run  in  to  part  them.  All  this 
happened  toward  evening ; and  before  nightfall, 
when  my  husband  went  to  Catherick’s  house, 
he  was  gone,  nobody  knew  where.  No  living 
soul  in  the  village  ever  saw  him  again.  He 
knew  too  well  by  that  time  what  his  wife’s  vile 
reason  had  been  for  marrying  him ; and  he  felt 
his  misery  and  disgrace — especially  after  what 
had  happened  to  him  with  Sir  Percival — too 
keenly.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper,  begging  him  to  come 
back,  and  saying  that  ho  should  not  lose  his  sit- 
uation or  his  friends.  But  Catherick  had  too 
much  pride  and  spirit,  as  some  people  said — too 
much  feeling,  as  I think,  Sir — to  face  his  neigh- 
bors again,  and  try  to  live  down  the  memory  of 
his  disgrace.  My  husband  heard  from  him  when 
he  had  left  England,  and  heard  a second  time 
when  he  was  settled  and  doing  well  in  America. 
He  is  alive  there  now,  as  far  as  I know,  but  none 
of  us  in  the  old  country — his  wicked  wife  least 
of  all — are  ever  likely  to  set  eyes  on  him  again.” 

“What  became  of  Sir  Percival?’’  I inquired. 
“Did  he  stay  in  the  neighborhood?” 

“ Not  he,  Sir.  The  place  was  too  hot  to  hold 
him.  He  was  heard  at  high  words  with  Mrs. 
Catherick  the  same  night  when  the  scandal 
broke  out,  and  the  next  morning  he  took  him- 
self off.” 

“ And  Mrs.  Catherick  ? Surely  she  never  re- 
mained in  the  village  among  the  people  who 
knew  of  her  disgrace?” 

“She  did,  Sir.  She  was  hard  enough  and 
heartless  enough  to  set  the  opinions  of  all  her 
neighbors  at  flat  defiance.  She  declared  to 
every  body,  from  the  clergyman  downward,  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  a dreadful  mistake,  and 
that  all  the  scandal-mongers  in  the  place  should 
not  drive  her  out  of  it  as  if  she  was  a guilty  wo- 
man. All  through  my  time  she  lived  at  Old 
Welmingham ; and  after  my  time,  when  the 
new  town  was  building,  and  the  respectable 
neighbors  began  moving  to  it,  she  moved  too,  as 
if  she  was  determined  to  live  among  them  and 
scandalize  them  to  the  very  last.  There  she  is 
now,  and  there  she  will  stop,  in  defiance  of  the 
best  of  them,  to  her  dying  day.” 

“But  how  has  she  lived  through  all  these 
years?”  I asked.  “ Was  her  husband  able  and 
willing  to  help  her?” 

“ Both  able  and  willing,  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents. “In  the  second  letter  he  wrote, to  my 
good  man  he  said  she  had  borne  his  name,  and 
lived  in  his  home,  and,  wicked  ns  she  was,  she 
must  not  starve  like  a beggar  in  the  street.  He 
could  afford  to  make  her  some  small  allowance, 
and  she  might  draw  for  it  quarterly  at  a place 
in  London.” 

“Did  she  accept  the  allowance?” 

“Not  a farthing  of  it,  Sir.  She  said  she 
would  never  be  beholden  to  Catherick  for  bit  or 
drop  if  she  lived  to  be  a hundred.  And  she  has 
kept  her  word  ever  since.  When  my  poor  dear 
husband  died,  and  left  all  to  me,  Catherick’s 
letter  was  put  in  my  possession  with  the  other 
things,  and  I told  her  to  let  me  know  if  she 
was  ever  in  want.  ‘ 1 11  let  all  England  know 
I’m  in  want,’  she  said,  ‘before  I tell  Catherick, 
or  any  friend  of  Catherick’s.  Take  that  for 
your  answer,  and  give  it  to  him  for  an  answer 
if  he  ever  writes  again.’” 

“Do  you  suppose  that  she  had  money  of  her 
own?” 

“Very  little,  if  nnv,  Sir.  It  was  said,  and 
said  truly,  I am  afraid,  that  her  means  of  living 
came  privately  from  Sir  Percival  Glyde.” 

After  that  last  reply  I waited  a little  to  re- 
consider what  I had  heard.  . If  I unreservedly 
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accepted  the  story  so  far,  it  was  now  plain  that 
no  approach,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Secret 
had  yet  been  revealed  to  me,  and  that  the  pur- 
suit of  my  object  had  ended  again  in  leaving  me 
face  to  face  with  the  most  palpable  and  the 
most  disheartening  failure. 

But  there  was  one  point  in  the  narrative  which 
made  me  doubt  the  propriety  of  accepting  it  un- 
reservedly, and  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
something  hidden  below  the  surface.  I could 
not  account  to  myself  for  the  circumstance  of 
the  clerk’s  guilty  wife  voluntarily  living  out  all 
her  after-existence  on  the  scene  of  her  disgrace. 
The  woman’s  own  reported  statement  that  she 
had  taken  this  strange  course  as  a practical  as- 
sertion of  her  innocence  did  not  satisfy  me.  It 
seemed  to  my  mind  more  natural  and  more 
probable  to  assume  that  she  was  not  so  com- 
pletely a free  agent  in  this  matter  as  she  had 
herself  asserted.  In  that  case  who  was  the 
likeliest  person  to  possess  the  power  of  compel- 
ling her  to  remain  at  Welmingham?  The  per- 
son unquestionably  from  whom  she  derived  the 
means  of  living.  She  had  refused  assistance 
from  her  husband,  she  had  no  adequate  re- 
sources of  her  own,  she  was  a friendless,  dis- 
graced woman : from  what  source  should  she 
derive  help  but  from  the  source  at  which  report 
pointed— Sir  Percival  Glyde  ? 

Reasoning  on  these  assumptions,  and  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  one  certain  fact  to  guide 
me,  that  Mrs.  Catherick  was  in  possession  of 
the  Secret,  I easily  understood  that  it  was  Sir 
Percival’s  interest  to  keep  her  at  Welmingham, 
because  her  character  in  that  place  was  certain 
to  isolate  her  from  all  communication  with  fe- 
male neighbors,  and  to  allow  her  no  opportuni- 
ties of  talking  incautiously  in  moments  of  free 
intercourse  with  inquisitive  bosom  friends.  But 
what  was  the  mystery  to  be  concealed?  Not 
Sir  Pcrcival’s  infamous  connection  with  Mrs. 
Catherick’s  disgrace — for  the  neighbors  were 
the  very  people  who  knew  of  it.  Not  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  Anne’s  father — for  Welming- 
ham was  the  place  in  which  that  suspicion  must 
inevitably  exist.  If  I accepted  the  guilty  ap- 
pearances described  to  me  as  unreservedly  as 
others  had  accepted  them ; if  I drew  from  them 
the  same  superficial  conclusion  which  Mr.  Cath- 
erick and  all  his  neighbors  had  drawn,  where 
was  the  suggestion  in  all  that  I had  heard  of  a 
dangerous  secret  between  Sir  Percival  and  Mrs. 
Catherick  which  had  been  kept  hidden  from 
that  time  to  this?  And  yet  in  those  stolen 
meetings,  in  those  familiar  whisperings  between 
the  clerk’s  wife  and  “ the  gentleman  in  mourn- 
ing” the  clew  to  discovery  existed  beyond  a 
doubt. 

Was  it  possible  that  appearances  in  this  case 
had  pointed  one  way,  while  the  truth  lay,  all  the 
while  unsuspected,  in  another  direction  ? Could 
Mrs.  Catherick’s  assertion,  that  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a dreadful  mistake,  by  any  possibility  be 
true?  Or,  assuming  it  to  be  false,  could  the 
conclusion  which  associated  Sir  Percival  with 
her  guilt  have  been  founded  in  some  inconceiv- 
able error?  Had  Sir  Percival  by  any  chance 
courted  the  suspicion  that  was  wrong  for  the 
sake  of  diverting  from  himself  some  other  sus- 
picion that  might  be  right?  Here,  if  I could 
find  it,  here  was  the  approach  to  the  Secret 
hidden  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  apparent- 
ly unpromising  story  which  I had  just  heard. 

My  next  questions  were  now  directed  to  the 
one  object  of  ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Cathcr- 
ick  had  or  had  not  arrived  truly  at  the  convic- 
tion of  his  wife’s  infidelity.  The  answers  I re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Clements  left  me  in  no  doubt 
whatever  on  that  point.  Mrs.  Catherick  had, 
on  the  clearest  evidence,  compromised  her  repu- 
tation while  a single  woman  with  some  person 
unknown,  and  had  married  to  save  her  charac- 
ter. It  had  been  positively  ascertained,  by  cal- 
culations of  time  into  which  I need  not  enter 
particularly,  that  the  daughter  who  bore  her 
husband’s  name  was  not  her  husband’s  child. 

The  next  object  of  inquiry,  whether  it  was 
equally  certain  that  Sir  Percival  must  have  been 
the  father  of  Anne,  was  beset  by  far  greater 
difficulties.  I was  in  no  position  to  try  the  prob- 
abilities on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  any  better  test  than  the  test  of  per- 
sonal resemblance. 

“I  suppose  you  often  saw  Sir  Percival  when 
he  was  in  your  village?”  I said. 

“Yes,  Sir,  very  often,”  replied  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents. 

“Did  you  ever  observe  that  Anne  was  like 
him?” 

“She  was  not  at  all  like  him,  Sir.” 

“Was  she  like  her  mother,  then?” 

“ Not  like  her  mother  cither,  Sir.  Mrs.  Cath- 
erick was  dark  and  full  in  the  face.” 

Not  like  her  mother,  and  not  like  her  (sup- 
posed) father.  I knew  that  the  test  by  personal 
resemblance  was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  to  be  alto- 
gether rejected  on  that  account.  Was  it  possi- 
ble to  strengthen  the  evidence  by  discovering 
any  conclusive  facts  in  relation  to  the  lives  of 
Mrs.  Catherick  and  Sir  Percival  before  they  ei- 
ther of  them  appeared  at  Old  Welmingham  ? 
When  I nsked  my  next  questions  I put  them 
With  this  view. 

“ When  Sir  Percival  first  appeared  in  your 
neighborhood,”  I said,  “did  you  hear  where  he 
had  come  from  last  ?” 

‘‘No,  Sir.  Some  said  from  Blackwater  Park, 
and  some  said  from  Scotland,  but  nobody  knew.” 

“ Was  Mrs.  Catherick  living  in  sendee  at  Var- 
neck  Hall  immediately  before  her  marriage  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“And  had  she  been  long  in  her  place?” 

“Three  or  four  years,  Sir;  I am  not  quite 
certain  which.” 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  Varncck  Hall  belonged  at  that 
time?” 
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“ Yes,  Sir.  His  name  was  Major  Donthome.” 

“Did  Mr.  Catherick,  or  did  any  one  else  you 
knew,  ever  hear  that  Sir  Percival  was  a friend 
of  Major  Donthorne’s,  or  ever  see  Sir  Percival 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Varneck  Hall  ?” 

“ Catherick  never  did.  Sir,  that  I can  remem- 
ber— nor  any  one  else,  cither,  that  I know  of.” 

I noted  down  Major  Donthorne’s  name  and 
address,  on  the  chance  that  he  might  still  be 
alive,  and  that  it  might  be  useful  at  some  future 
time  to  apply  to  him.  Meanwhile,  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  now  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  opinion  that  Sir  Percival  was  Anne’s  father, 
and  decidedly  favorable  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  secret  of  his  stolen  interviews  with  Mrs. 
Catherick  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
disgrace  which  the  woman  had  inflicted  on  her 
husband’s  good  name.  I could  think  of  no  fur- 
ther inquiries  which  I might  make  to  strengthen 
this  impression — I could  only  encourage  Mrs. 
Clements  to  speak  next  of  Anne’s  early  days, 
and  watch  for  any  chance  suggestion  which 
might  in  this  way  offer  itself  to  me. 

“I  have  not  heard  yet,”  I said,  “how  the 
poor  child,  born  in  all  this  sin  and  misery,  came 
to  be  trusted,  Mrs.  Clements,  to  your  care.” 

“There  was  nobody  else,  Sir,  to  take  the 
little  helpless  creature- in  hand,”  replied  Mrs. 
Clements.  “The  wicked  mother  seemed  to 
hate  it — as  if  the  poor  baby  was  in  fault! — from 
the  day  it  was  born.  My  heart  was  heavy  for 
the  child,  and  I made  the  offer  to  bring  it  up 
as  tenderly  as  if  it  was  my  own.” 

“ Did  Anne  remain  entirely  under  your  care 
from  that  time  ?” 

“ Not  quite  entirely,  Sir.  Mrs.  Catherick  had 
her  whims  and  fancies  about  it,  at  times ; and 
used  now  and  then  to  lay  claim  to  the  child,  as 
if  she  wanted  to  spite  me  for  bringing  it  up. 
But  these  fits  of  hers  never  lasted  for  long. 
Poor  little  Anne  was  always  returned  to  me, 
and  was  always  glad  to  get  back — though  she 
led  but  fi  gloomy  life  in  my  house,  having  no 
playmates,  like  other  children,  to  brighten  her 
up.  Our  longest  separation  was  when  her  mo- 
ther took  her  to  Limmeridge.  Just  at  that 
time  I lost  my  husband,  and  I felt  it  was  as  well, 
in  that  miserable  affliction,  that  Anne  should  not 
be  in  the  house.  She  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  years  old  then,  slow  at  her  lessons,  poor 
soul,  and  not  so  cheerful  as  other  children,  but 
as  pretty  a little  girl  to  look  at  as  you  would 
wish  to  see.  I waited  at  home  till  her  mother 
brought  her  back ; and  then  I made  the  offer  to 
take  her  with  me  to  London — the  truth  being, 
Sir,  that  I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  stop 
at  Old  Welmingham  after  my  husband’s  death, 
the  place  was  so  changed  and  so  dismal  tome.” 

“And  did  Mrs.  Catherick  consent  to  your 
proposal  ?” 

“No,  Sir.  She  came  back  from  the  north 
harder  and  bitterer  than  ever.  Folks  did  say 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  ask  Sir  Percival’s 
leave  to  go,  to  begin  with ; and  that  she  only 
went  to  nurse  her  dying  sister  at  Limmeridge 
because  the  poor  woman  was  reported  to  have 
saved  money — the  truth  being  that  she  hardly 
left  enough  to  bury  her.  These  things  may  have 
soured  Mrs.  Catherick,  likely  enough ; but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  she  wouldn’t  hear  of  my  tak- 
ing the  child  away.  She  seemed  to  like  dis- 
tressing us  both  by  parting  us.  All  I could  do 
was  to  give  Anne  my  direction,  and  to  tell  her 
privately,  if  she  was  ever  in  trouble,  to  come  to 
tne.  But  years  passed  before  she  was  free  to 
come.  I never  saw  her  again,  poor  soul,  till  the 
night  she  escaped  from  the  mad-house." 

“ Yon  know,  Mrs.  Clements,  why  Sir  Percival 
Glyde  shut  her  up?”  4 

“ I only  know  what  Anne  herself  told  me,  Sir. 
The  poor  thing  used  to  ramble  and  wander  about 
it  sadly ! She  said  her  mother  had  got  some 
secret  of  Sir  Pcrcival’s  to  keep,  and  had  let  it 
out  to  her,  long  after  I left  Hampshire ; and 
when  Sir  Percival  found  she  knew  it  he  shut 
her  up.  But  she  never  could  say  what  it  was, 
when  I asked  her.  All  she  could  tell  me  was 
that  her  mother  might  be  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  Sir  Percival  if  she  chose.  Mrs.  Cather- 
ick may  have  let  out  just  as  much  as  that,  and 
no  more.  I’m  next  to  certain  I should  have 
heard  the  whole  truth  from  Anne  if  she  had 
really  known  it,  as  she  pretended  to  do,  and  as 
she  very  likely  fancied  she  did,  poor  soul !” 

This  idea  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  my 
own  mind.  I had  already  told  Marian  that  I 
doubted  whether  Laura  was  really  on  the  point 
of  making  any  important  discovery  when  she 
and  Anne  Catherick  were  disturbed  by  Count 
Fosco  at  the  boat-house.  It  was  perfectly  in 
character  with  Anne’s  mental  affliction  that  she 
should  assume  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
Secret  on  no  better  grounds  than  vague  suspi- 
cion, derived  from  hints  which  her  mother  had 
incautiously  let  drop  in  her  presence.  Sir  Per- 
cival’s  guilty  distrust  would,  in  that  case,  infal- 
libly inspire  him  with  the  false  idea  that  Anne 
knew  all  from  her  mother,  just  as  it  had  after- 
ward fixed  in  his  mind  the  equally  false  sus- 
picion that  his  wife  knew  all  from  Anne. 

The  time  was  passing ; the  morning  was  wear- 
ing away.  It  was  doubtful,  if  I staid  longer, 
whether  I should  hear  any  thing  more  from  Mrs. 
Clements  that  would  be  at  all  useful  to  my  pur- 
pose. I had  already  discovered  those  local  and 
family  particulars,  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Cather- 
ick, of  which  I had  been  in  search  ; and  I had 
arrived  at  certain  conclusions,  entirely  new  to 
me,  which  might  immensely  assist  in  directing 
the  course  of  my  future  proceedings.  I rose  to 
take  my  leave,  and  to  thank  Mrs.  Clements  for 
the  friendly  readiness  she  had  shown  in  afford- 
ing me  information. 

“ I am  afraid  you  must  have  thought  me  very 
inquisitive,”  I said.  “I  have  troubled  you  with 
more  questions. than  many  people  would  have 
cared  to  answer.” 

“ You  are  heartily  welcome,  Sir,  to  any  thing 
I can  tell  you,”  answered  Mrs.  Clements.  She 


stopped,  and  looked  at  me  wistfully.  “But  I 
do  wish,”  said  the  poor  woman,  “you  could 
have  told  me  a little  more  about  Anne,  Sir.  I 
thought  I saw  something  in  your  face,  when  you 
came  in,  which  looked  ns  if  you  could.  You 
can’t  think  how  hard  it  is  not  even  to  know 
whether  she  is  living  or  dead.  I could  bear  it 
better  if  I was  only  certain.  You  said  vou 
never  expected  we  should  see  her  alive  again. 
Do  you  know,  Sir — do  you  know  for  truth — 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  her?” 

I was  not  proof  against  this  appeal ; it  would 
have  been  unspeakably  mean  and  cruel  of  me 
if  I had  resisted  it. 

“ I am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth,” 
I answered,  gently;  “I  have  the  certainty,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  her  troubles  in  this  world 
are  over.” 

The  poor  woman  dropped  into  her  chair,  and 
hid  her  face  from  me.  “Oh,  Sir,”  she  said, 
“how  do  you  know  it?  Who  can  have  told 
you  ?” 

“ No  one  has  told  me,  Mrs.  Clements.  But  I 
have  reasons  for  feeling  sure  of  it — reasons  which 
I promise  you  shall  know  as  soon  as  I can  safe- 
ly explain  them.  I am  certain  she  was  not  ne- 
glected in  her  last  moments ; I am  certain  the 
heart-complaint,  from  which  she  suffered  so 
sadly,  was  the  true  cause  of  her  death.  You 
shall  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  I do  soon — you  shall 
know,  before  long,  that  she  is  buried  in  a quiet 
country  church-yard;  jn  a pretty,  peaceful 
place,  which  you  might  have  chosen  for  her 
yourself.” 

“Dead!”  said  Mrs.  Clements;  “dead  so 
young— and  I am  left  to  hear  it ! I made  her 
first  short  frocks.  I taught  her  to  walk.  The 
first  time  she  ever  said  Mother  she  said  it  to 
me ; and  now  I am  left  and  Anne  is  taken ! 
Did  you  say,  Sir,”  snid  the  poor  woman,  remov- 
ing the  handkerchief  from  her  face,  and  looking 
up  at  me  for  the  first  time — “did  you  say  that 
she  had  been  nicely  buried  ? Was  it  the  sort  of 
funeral  she  might'  have  had  if  she  had  really 
been  my  own  child  ?” 

I assured  her  that  it  wns.  She  seemed  to 
take  an  inexplicable  pride  in  my  answer — to  find 
a comfort  in  it,  which  no  other  and  higher  con- 
siderations could  afford.  “ It  would  have  broken 
my  heart,”  she  said,  simply,  “if  Anne  had  not 
been  nicely  buried ; but  how  do  you  know  it, 
Sir?  who  told  you  ?”  *1  once  more  entreated 
her  to  wait  until  I could  speak  to  her  more  un- 
reservedly. “ You  are  sure  to  see  me  again,” 
I said ; “ for  I have  a favor  to  ask,  when  you 
are  a little  more  composed — perhaps  in  a day  or 
two.” 

“Don’t  keep  it  waiting,  Sir,  on  my  account,” 
said  Mrs.  Clements.  * “Never  mind  my  crying, 
if  I can  be  of  use.  If  you  have  any  thing  on 
your  mind  to  say  to  me,  Sir,  please  to  say  it 
now.” 

“I  only  wished  to  ask  you  one  last  question,” 
I said.  “I  only  wanted  to  know  Mrs.  Cathcr- 
ick’s  address  at  Welmingham.” 

My  request  so  startled  Mrs.  Clements  that 
for  the  moment  even  the  tidings  of  Anne’s 
death  seemed  to  be  driven  from  her  mind.  Her 
tears  suddenly  ceased  to  flow,  and  she  sat  look- 
ing at  me  in  blank  amazement. 

“ For  the  Lord’s  sake,  Sir !”  she  said,  “ what 
do  you  want  with  Mrs.  Catherick?” 

“I  want  this,  Mrs.  Clements,"  I replied:  “ I 
want  to  know  the  secret  of  those  private  meet- 
ings of  hers  with  Sir  Percival  Glyde.  There  is 
something  more,  in  what  you  have  told  me  of 
that  woman’s  past  conduct  and  of  that  man’s 
past  relations  with  her,  than  you  or  any  of  your 
neighbors  ever  suspected.  There  is  a Secret  wo 
none  of  us  know  of  between  those  two,  and  I 
am  going  to  Mrs.  Catherick  with  the  resolution 
to  find  it  out.” 

“ Think  twice  about  it,  Sir !”  said  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents, rising,  tn  her  earnestness,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  my  arm.  “ She’s  an  awful  woman — 
you  don’t  know  her  as  I do.  Think  twice  about 
it.” 

“I  am  sure  your  warning  is  kindly  meant, 
Mrs.  Clements.  But  I am  determined  to  see 
the  woman,  whatever  comes  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Clements  looked  me  anxiously  in  the 
face. 

“ I see  your  mind  is  made  tip,  Sir,”  she  said. 
“I  will  give  you  the  address.” 

I wrote  it  down  in  my  pocket-book,  and  then 
took  the  good  woman  by  the  hand  to  say  fare- 
well. 

“You  shall  hear  from  me  soon,”  I said  ; “you 
shall  know  all  that  I have  promised  to  tell  you.” 

Mrs.  Clements  sighed  and  shook  her  head 
doubtfully. 

“ An  old  woman’s  advice  is  sometimes  worth 
taking,  Sir,”  she  said.  “Think  twice  before 
you  go  to  Welmingham.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  June  11,  in  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Sen- 
ator King,  the  report  of  the  Printing  Investigating  Com- 
mittee was  taken  up.  The  alleged  abuses  growing  out 
of  the  public  printing  were  discussed.  Resolutions  rec- 
ommending a change  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  pub- 
lic printing  were  adopted.  The  Civil  Appropriation  Hill 

was  taken  up  and  discussed. In  the  House,  the  Post- 

office  Appropriation  Bill  was  taken  up,  nnd  several 
amendments  were  agreed  to ; one  authorizing  the  Post- 
master-General to  cause  the  mails  to  be  transported  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port,  or  between 
one  port  of  the  United  States  and  another,  by  steamship, 
allowing  and  paying  for  the  same,  if  by  an  American 
vessel,  the  sea  and  inland  postage,  and  if  by  a foreign 
vessel,  the  sea  postage  only — preference  to  be  always 
given  to  American  steamships.  Amendments  were  also 
adopted,  reducing  the  appropriation  for  clerks,  and  pro- 
viding that  if  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  Department 
should  be  insufficient  to  support  it  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1801,  the  sum  of  $5J50,flOO  shall  be  npprupnated 
to  supply  deficiencies.  The  bill  was  then  passed.  Con- 
siderable debate  ensued  on  the  Navy  Appropriation  Hill ; 
and  without  arriving  at  any  conclusion  t&ejeon,  tho 
House  adjourned. 
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n„  Tuesday,  June  12,  in  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
. tha  (;jyil  Appropriation  Bill,  appropriating  $400,000 
for  arms  to  be  distributed  among  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union,  was  adopted. In  the  House, 

the  Senate’s  amendment  to  the  Post-office  Deficiency 
toil  was  agreed  to.  This  restores  nearly  all  the  service 
discontinued  or  curtailed  since  March,  1859.  The  Navy 
Appropriation  Bill  was  taken  up ; the  amendments  were 
concurred  in,  including  one  that  not  more  than  $3000 
shall  be  expended  at  any  navy-yard  on  the  hull  and  spars 
of  any  vessel,  and  not  more  than  $2000  on  her  sails  and 
rigging,  nor  more  than  $5000  on  general  repairs,  without 
a previous  examination  and  report  of  a specially  appoint- 
ed Board.  After  some  debate  the  bill  passed. 

On  Wednesday,  June  13,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Sum- 
ner presented  a petition  from  Dr.  Clicever  and  others,  for 
the  release  of  Thaddeus  Hyatt.  After  considerable  de- 
bate it  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee. In  the 

House,  the  resolutions  reported  back  from  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department,  declaring  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
President,  abused  his  discretionary  power,  and  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  were  therefore  deserving  of  the 
reprobation  of  the  House,  were  taken  up  and  adopted. 
Mr.  Bocoek,  of  Virginia,  strongly  opposed  them.  The 
President,  he  said,  was  independent  of  Congress,  and 
Congress  independent  of  the  President.  He  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  after  further  debate  the 
several  resolutions  of  censure  were  adopted  by  large  ma- 
jorities on  vote. 

On  Thursday,  June  14,  in  the  Senate,  the  amendment 
of  the  House  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance and  return  to  Africa  of  the  captured  Africans  at 
Key  West  from  $200,000  to  $250,000  was  rejected.  The 
consideration  of  the  Legislative  bill  was  resumed,  the 
amendments  for  paying  the  claims  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
the  sum  of  £2,500,000  being  rejected.  The  Post-office 

Appropriation  bill  was  passed  without  amendment. ■ 

In  the  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  joint  res- 
olution to  reduce  the  price  of  public  printing  forty  per 
cent,  was  passed.  The  further  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed grant  for  the  Select  Pacific  Railroad  Committee 
was  postponed  till  next  session.  Mr  Colfax,  from  the 
Conference  Committee  on  the  House  Homestead  bill,  re- 
ported that  they  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  Homestead  bill,  and  the  House  resolved  to 
adhere  to  their  own  bill  without  a division.  Mr.  Ely  de- 
nounced the  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  British  North  American  Colonies  with- 
out any  corresponding  advantages  to  ourselves.  Tho 
Senate’s  amendments  to  the  Army  bill  were  resumed, 
without  actim  further  than  the  limitation  of  the  time 
of  6tudy  for  Cadets  at  the  Military  Academy  to  four 
years,  in  which  the  House  concurred. 

On  Friday,  June  15,  in  the  Senate,  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports  from  the  Harper’s  Ferry  Investigating  Com- 
mittee were  presented.  Tho  committee  recommended 
the  dischargo  of  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  the  contumacious  wit- 
ness, and  a resolution  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
was  adopted.  Tike  Light-hou.-e  Appropriation  bill  was 
passed.  A remonttranco  from  New  York  relative  to  the 
Pilot  laws  was  presented.  The  Tariff  bill  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  by  Senators  Hunter,  Bigler,  Cameron,  and 
Seward,  and  finallypo.“tponed  by  a vote  of  25  to  23,  which 
disposes  of  the  subjoj*  for  the  present  session.  The  Army 
Appropriation  bill  w « taken  up,  and  some  of  the  House 
amendments  agreed  to.  The  Overland  Telegraph  bill, 
already  passed  by  tba  nouse,  was  concurred  in  by  the 

Senate. In  the  House,  another— the  third— Conference 

Committee  on  the  H omestead  bill  was  appointed.  The 
bill  authorising  the  iuiue  of  land  warrants  in  cases  where 
the  originals  have  be^n  lost  or  destroyed  was  passed. 

RICHMOND  CONVENTION. 

This  Convention  mel  on  Monday,  June  11,  and  after  the 
adoption  of  a resolution,  “that  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention having  been  appointed  on  the  basis  of  the  major- 
ity platform  adopted  at  Charleston,  further  action  at  this 
time  in  relation  to  a platform  is  unnecessary,”  adjourned, 
to  meet  at  Richmond  on  the  21st  inst.,  two  days  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

The  Embassy  left  Washington  for  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  June  8.  In  Baltimore  they  were  welcomed 
by  a grand  procession,  and  entertained  with  a display  of 
fire-engines,  fire-works,  a review  of  the  military,  and  the 
view,  from  a hotel  balcony,  of  about  20,000  people  gath- 
ered to  see  them.  “ Tommy”  was,  as  usual,  the  cynosure 
of  all  ladies’  eyes.  He  occupied  a carriage  next  in  the 
rear  of  the  one  containing  the  “treaty-box,"  which  so 
completely  filled  the  vehicle  that  there  was  no  room  for 
him  to  sit  beside  it,  as  he  wished  to  do  at  the  station. 
He  was  already  making  himself  conspicuous  by  his  cun- 
ning glances  and  gracious  bows  to  such  ladies  as  partic- 
ularly attracted  his  attention  ; and  as  all  the  ladies  were 
on  the  look-out  for  Tommy,  they  were  not  slow  in  singling 
him  out  from  the  rest,  and  there  was  much  straining  of 
bright  eyes  to  get  a look  at  him,  when,  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  there  echoed  tho  words,  “There’s  Tommy  1" 
“Oh,  is  that  him?’’  exclaimed  a chorus  of  ladies’  voices, 
and  bouquets  and  other  presents,  not  excepting  letters, 
were  thrown  and  handed  to  him. 

They  left  Baltimore  for  Philadelphia  on  the  9th.  At 
Wilmington  a rude  crowd  received  tho  party.  14  Uillol 
old  horse !’’  cried  one  of  these  to  the  imperial  interpreter, 
who  sat  next  to  an  open  window.  I was  seated  next  to 
him ; so  he  turned  to  me,  saying,  “ What  does  that 
mean?”  The  next  moment  he  had  a bouquet  thrust  to 
him  through  the  open  window.  It  had  a card  attached 
to  it  bearing  a name  in  Japanese  characters.  “That 
officer's  not  here ; lie’s  at  Jcddo,"  said  Nainara  to  the 
negro  who  presented  it.  “Well,  please  to  give  it  to 
him,"  said  Sambo,  and  he  departed,  leaving  Namara  in 
possession  of  the  flowers.  They  had  likely  been  sent  by 
some  officer  of  the  navy  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Japan.  At  this  time  the  warning  bell  was  being  rung  by 
Tommy,  who  had  taken  his  place  on  the  locomotive  a 
few  minutes  previously,  when  the  train  was  stopped  in 
order  to  allow  the  embassadors  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  places  on  the  tender.  They  were  venturesome 
enough  to  ascend  to  it ; but  finding  the  spot  by  no  means 
luxurious  they  at  once  stepped  down  again,  leaving 
Tommy,  the  only  one  of  them  bold  enough  to  stay,  to 
continue  his  journey  while  chatting  with  the  engineer 
and  firemen. 

They  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  half  past  3 p.m.  of  the 
9th,  and  were  welcomed  by  an  immense  crowd  and  a 
very  large  procession. 

In  Baltimore  they  had  been  civilly  treated,  with  one 
exception  : two  swords  were  stolen  from  a bedroom  while 
their  owner  was  looking  at  the  fire-works.  In  Phila- 
delphia they  seem  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  people.  The  Tlerald  reporter  writes : 

“The  most  disgusting  and  brutal  language  was  un- 
sparingly used  by  the  crowd  while  the  procession  was 
passing  over  the  route.  This  was  especially  the  cn6e  in 
the  lower  portion  of  tho  city,  where  the  ‘governing 
classes'  most  do  congregate.  For  instance,  at  one  point  a 
Naval  Commissioner  was  greeted  witli  the  cry  of,  4 Say, 
you  man  with  the  epaulets,  is  that  your  monkey  you 
have  got  with  you  ?•  And  this  is  but  one  in  a hundred 
of  the  4 humors’  of  the  crowd.  It  is  to  be  particularly  re- 
gretted that  many  of  these  remarks  were  plainly  under- 
stood by  a portion  of  the  Embassy.  This  morning  some 
of  them  came  to  Captains  Dupont  and  Porter,  and  said 
they  feared  from  their  conduct  yesterday  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  considered  them  very  ridiculous,  and  inti- 
mated that  they  should  not  be  so  severe  in  their  sarcasms, 
as  the  Japanese  considered  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
peopU  of  this  country  equally  curious,  if  not  outlandish. 
They  were  evidently  under  the  impression  that  any 
thing  but  respect  had  been  shown  to  them  by  many  of 
the  roughs,  and  the  imperial  interpreter  had  reported 
that  they  had  been  called  4 niggers,’  while  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  pull  one  of  their 
number  out  of  his  carriage." 

In  Philadelphia  they  visited  the  Fail-mount  Water- 
works, Girard  College,  Independence  Hall,  and  the  Mint. 
f|l®y  were  treated  to  a balloon  ascension,  which  delight- 
ed Tommy  especially ; to  an  opera ; and  were  forced  to 
pve  audience  to  vast  crowdR  of  very  troublesome  people. 
A drunken  fellow  carelessly  let  off  a pistol  while  convers- 
ing with  a Japanese,  who  was  so  enraged  at  what  he  sup- 
posed was  an  attempt  to  murder  him  that  he  drew  his 
•word  and  rushed  at  the  offender,  who  would  have  b 
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undoubtedly  decapitated  had  it  not  been  for  the  by-stand- 
ers. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  one  of  the  Japanese  doc- 
tors witnessed  the  operations  of  amputation  of  tho  thigh 
at  the  liip-joint,  and  of  the  forearm,  performed  by  Pro- 
fessor Pancoast,  the  patients  being  under  the  influence 
of  ether. 

They  were  very  anxious  to  procure  watches.  Some 
four  or  five  Yankee  clocks  were  in  their  room,  which 
they  wind  up  as  often  as  possible. 

On  Saturday,  June  16,  the  Embassy  left  Philadelphia 
for  New  York.  They  arrived  in  New  York  by  special 
boat,  and  were  received  and  escorted  to  their  lodgings  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel  by  an  immense  procession,  civil 
and  military,  and  the  largest  gathering  of  people  ever 
seen  in  New  York. 

AS8AY  OF  JAPANESE  COINS. 

The  visit  of  the  Embassadors  to  the  United  States 
Mint  in  Philadelphia  was,  next  to  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty,  their  most  important  step  in  this  country.  The 
coins  of  Japan  were  assayed — some  in  their  presence ; 
and  we  subjoin  an  official  table  ot  values,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  merchants  and  others. 

The  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  hnd  iron. 

The  principal  gold  coin  is  the  cobang,  of  which  we 
have  three  sizes,  according  to  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  within  the  past  sixty  Years.  This  coin  is  of 
oval  shape,  very  thin,  soft,  and  easily  bent ; it  is  largely 
alloyed  with  silver,  but  the  silver  being  taken  out  of  the 
surface  by  a solvent,  the  coin  looks  like  fine  gold,  until 
it  has  been  a good  deal  worn.  This  accounts  for  the 
very  pale  color  of  the  first  specimen ; and  of  another,  in 
which  we  have  scratched  off  part  of  the  surface,  to  show 
the  true  color. 

No.  1 is  a cobang,  supposed  to  be  about  sixty  years 
old.  It  weighs  2011  grains;  it  is  two-thirds  gold;  one- 
third  silver;  or,  as  we  express  by  thousandths,  it  is  687 
thousandths  fine.  In  its  value,  including  the  silver,  is 
$5  95.  It  is  of  oval  form,  quite  thick,  21  inches  long, 
and  11  broad. 

No.  2,  cobang,  coined  within  a few  years  past,  weighs 
174  grains.  It  is  four-sevenths  gold,  and  three-sevenths 
silver,  very  nearly;  the  exact  fineness  in  thousandths 
being  563.  The  value,  including  the  silver,  is  $4  44.  In 
size  it  is  very  little  smaller  than  No.  1. 

Nos.  3 and  4,  cobangs,  of  very  recent  date,  brought  by 
the  Embassy  for  assay.  They  are  exactly  alike,  except 
one  small  mark.  The  weight  is  1381  grains.  Their 
fineness  is  about  571  thousandths,  which  is  precisely 
four-sevenths,  and  appears  to  be  the  definite  legal  stand- 
ard. The  value,  including  the  silver,  is  $3  57 ; without 
tho  silver  $3  41.  These  are  yet  smaller  than  No.  2,  but 
similarly  shaped. 

Nos.  5 and  6,  two  small  rectangular  coins,  with  a gold 
surface,  which  (by  specific  gravity)  are  about  one-third 
gold.  The  weight  is  251  grains.  Their  name  and  place 
in  the  series  are  not  known  to  us.  They  are  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  one-tliird  in  breadth. 

No.  7,  rectangular  coin,  is  half  the  weight  of  the  co- 
bang, No.  2 ; but  (by  specific  gravity)  contains  little  more 
than  one-fourth  gold  ; the  remainder  appears  to  be  sil- 
ver. This  piece,  also,  is  not  understood.  It  is  one  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad. 

No.  8,  also  rectangular,  is  ealjed  the  gold  itzebu  ; is 
one-fourth  the  weight  of  cobang,  No.  2,  and  of  the  same 
fineness,  very  nearly.  Value  $1 11.  A little  smaller  than 
No.  7. 

Nos.  9 and  10  are  the  new  gold  itzebu,  brought  by  the 
Embassy  for  assay,  and  are  one-fourth  of  the  cobang 
brought  by  them.  Value  89}  cents.  A little  larger  than 
Nos.  5 and  6. 

All  the  silver  coins  are  rectangular,  and  rather  thick. 

No.  11,  an  old  half-itzebu,  silver,  is  one  of  several 
pieces  which  were  given  to  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  about  the  year  1840,  by  some  Jap- 
anese sailors  who  had  drifted  far  out  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  were  picked  up  and  taken  care  of.  After- 
ward, by  the  wreck  of  one  of  our  vessels,  all  the  coins 
were  lost  except  this  one.  It  was  our  first  specimen  of 
Japanese  coin.  The  weight  is  41  grains,  and,  being  near 
fine  silver,  it  is  worth  a little  over  11  cents.  Same  size 
as  No.  8. 

No.  12  is  a silver  itzebu,  coined  some  years  since, 
weighing  134}  grains,  988  to  990  thousandths  fine,  and 
worth  36.9  cents.  (Some  specimens  are  fully  37.)  A 
little  larger  than  No.  7. 

No.  13  weighs  28}  grains,  and  appears  also  to  be  nearly 
fine ; value  about  8 cents.  Name  not  known.  Same  size 
as  No.  8. 

No.  14,  a new  silver  itzebu,  brought  by  the  Embassy 
(cut  for  assay).  It  weighs  the  same  ns  tho  old  itzebu, 
134}  grains,  but  is  890  thousandths  fine,  which  is  near 
our  standard  (900).  Valued  at  33.28  cents.  Same  size 
as  No.  12. 

No.  15,  a large,  thick  piece  of  brass,  oval,  and  cast 
with  a square  hole  in  the  centre;  said  to  bo  a piece  of 
“one  hundred  p’senny."  It  is  2 inches  long  and  1} 
broad. 

No.  16,  a copper  coin,  circular,  with  a hole  in  tho  cen- 
tre, size  of  our  cent. 

No.  17,  an  iron  coin,  circular,  with  rough  edges,  and 
with  a hole  in  the  centre,  size  of  half  cent. 

THE  “GREAT  EASTERN.” 

No  care  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Great  Eastern's 
entrance  to  New  York  harbor  safe.  Mr.  Michael  Murphy, 
Captain  of  pilot  boat  Washington  No.  4,  and  an  experi- 
enced pilot,  went  to  Europe  in  May,  and  will  return  in 
her  to  take  her  in.  She  will  pass  through  Gedney's 
Channel,  which  has  29  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  She 
will  remain  off  the  Battery,  at  anchor,  a day  or  two,  then 
proceed  to  the  dock  or  bulkhead  which  is  prepared  for 
her  reception,  between  Hammond  and  Troy  streets,  North 
River.  This  dock,  which  is  used  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing lumber,  lime,  brick  and  other  materials,  is  the  largest 
in  the  city,  having  a front  of  1200  feet,  and  extending  be- 
tween the  streets  above  mentioned,  and  crossing  Bank 
and  Bethune  streets.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  space 
allotted  for  the  Great  Eastern  is  three  blocks  in  length,  a 
space  of  about  700  feet. 

TORNADOES. 

Destructive  whirlwinds  and  storms  seem  to  bo  preva- 
lent about  the  country  just  now.  A disastrous  tornado 
occurred  in  Lykins  County,  Kansas,  on  tho  8th  instant, 
doing  serious  damage  at  Osawatomie,  Indianapolis,  and 
Santo.  Several  lives  were  lost.  A remarkable  storm 
passed  over  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  last  week. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  was  the  most  severe  ever 
known  in  that  section.  In  many  instances  people  were 
prostrated  or  completely  stunned  by  the  shocks  of  thun- 
der. The  damage  from  the  lightning  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  was  considerable.  “ On  June  5th,"  says  the 
Wilmington  (North  Carolina)  Journal,  “this  town  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  awful  tornadoes,  for  its  dura- 
tion, that  wo  ever  recollect  to  have  heard  of  or  witnessed. 
It  seems  to  have  commenced  from  the  southwest,  but 
shortly  to  have  veered  round  to  the  northwest,  from  which 
quarter  it  blew  with  even  increased  violence.  Providen- 
tially it  did  not  last  in  all  over  half  an  hour,  and  its 
greatest  fury  was  exhausted  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
Parts  of  Indiana  have  also  suffered  from  tornadoes. 

THE  ROPE-WALKINO  MANIACS. 

On  the  8th  instant  Blondin  once  more  crossed  the 
chasm  at  Niagara  Falls.  At  five  o’clock  Blondin  stepped 
upon  the  rope  on  the  American  side.  He  was  fancifully 
attired,  somewhat  in  Indian  style.  lie  wore  a cap  of 
waving,  many-colored  feathers;  und  over  his  yellow 
tights  a light  tunic  of  Indian  bead-work.  His  neck  and 
arms  were  bare. 

The  rope  is  1300  feet  long;  its  deflection  is  60  feet,  and 
at  the  lowest  point  is  230  feet  from  the  seething 44  hell  of 
waters”  which  daBhes  madly  down  the  awful  gorge  of 
Niagara.  Blondid  ran  briskly  down  the  Manilla  slope, 
pole  in  hand,  for  a few  hundred  feet,  when  he  stopped 
6hort,  threw  out  one  foot  and  stood,  poised  above  tho 
chasm,  on  the  other,  presenting  from  the  opposite  shore 
the  dimensions  of  a large-sized  gnat.  A little  further  on 
he  sat  down,  resting  his  pole  across  his  knee ; and  here 
in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  he  rested,  waving  his 
plumed  cap  to  the  spectators.  In  the  middle  of  the  rope 
be  again  stopped,  and  this  time  lay  down,  almost  disap- 
pearing from  sight,  his  pole  meanwhile  lying  across  liis 
breast.  Up  the  hill  again  he  took  bis  perilous  way,  and 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  theCanadian  bank  he  halt- 


ed, struck  an  attitude,  and  stood  for  a few  minutes  statu- 
esque and  motionless.  He  landed  on  the  Canadian  side 
in  seven  and  a half  minutes  from  the  time  of  his  start, 
rather  pale  and  dejected,  but  not  a whit  the  worse  for  the 
journey.  He  complained  of  the  sun,  which  had  shone 
directly  in  his  face. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  American  side  the  acrobat  halt- 
ed, struck  an  attitude,  and  was  photographed  by  an 
“ eminent  artist."  Then  the  spectators  dispersed,  in- 
(lined  to  feel  wronged  because  Blondin  had  not  fallen 
into  the  torrent. 

I)E  LAVE  CHALLENGES  BLONDIN. 

De  Lave,  the  rope-walker,  has  published  and  sent  a 
challenge  to  Blondin,  of  Niagara  fame,  for  a trial  of 
ski'l  in  rope-walking  for  the  championship.  He  pro- 
poses; Stakes  to  be  from  $1000  to  $1500,  to  be  paid  to 
him  who  is  decided  to  be  the  most  expert  on  an  “ ascen- 
sion rope”  over  rivers,  valleys,  rapids,  whirlpools,  or  wa- 
terfalls, any  distance  or  any  height.  He  will  agree  to 
leave  the  question  with  a committee,  two  to  be  chosen  on 
each  side,  and  the  fifth  to  be  selected  by  the  four  already 
chosen.  He  to  go  to  Niagara  and  walk  on  Blondin’s 
rope,  and  Blondin  to  come  to  Paterson  and  walk  over  the 
valley  of  the  rocks  and  Passaic  River,  from  the  heights 
of  the  cliff  to  the  top  of  Garret  Mountain,  or  clsewhore 
proposed. 

HAVE  WE  A PROPHET  AMONG  US? 

The  Philadelphia  Enquirer  says : “ We  announced,  a 
few  days  ago,  that  the  Great  Tycoon  of  Utah,  Brigham 
Young,  Lord  of  the  Desert,  was  dwelling  temporarily  in 
this  city.  Unambitious  of  popularitywith  the  unbeliev- 
ing, and  shrewdly  doubting  that  his  public  reception 
would  bo  otherwise  than  4 warm,’  he  has  been  flourish- 
ing incognito.  A tall,  slender  gentleman  stalked  into 
the  billiard-room  at  the  Point  Breeze  Trotting  Park  on 
Thursday,  and  joined  in  a friendly  game  with  one  of 
the  subscribers.  He  did  not  refuse  the  customary  im- 
bibition of  the  ardent,  and  behaved  in  a very  satisfac- 
tory, Christian  manner.  The  subscriber  will  thank  us 
for  assuring  him  that  the  tall,  slender  gentleman  was 
Brigham  Young.  And  many  unconscious  citizens  have 
met  the  same  tall,  slender  man  in  many  places.  He  is 
introduced  as  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Jones,  as  occasion  may 
require,  but  is,  nevertheless,  only  King  Brigham.  We 
shall  shortly  reveal  some  of  tho  adventures  of  the  distin- 
guished stranger  in  this  city.  Till  then  let  all  who  go 
wandering  look  about  them,  and  remember  that  ‘we 
have  a Brigham  among  us.’ " 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CATTLE  DISEASE. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  pleuro-pneumonia  is  a disease 
born  of  the  distillery  cow-stables.  The  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  just  out,  says  so. 

ASSASSINATION  IN  CINCINNATI. 

Professor  Crawley,  a teacher  in  the  Mount  Auburn  Fe- 
male Seminary,  while  escorting  two  ladies  home  from 
the  Opera-house,  was  attacked  by  rowdies  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Hunt  streets,  and  stabbed  in  the  breast, 
causing  instant  death.  The  murderers  have  not  been 
arrested. 

MYSTERIOUS  RENDEZVOUS  FOR  SLAVERS. 

The  Nassau  (New  Providence)  Guardian,  of  30tli  ult., 
says;  “Captain  John  Evans,  of  the  schooner  John  IK, 
arrived  here  on  Monday  lash  from  Cay  Sal  Bank,  and  re- 
ports that  on  Sunday,  the  20th  inst,  he  came  to  anchor 
on  the  north  side  of  Anguilla  Cay,  and  saw  a brigantine 
bearing  southeast  of  the  cay.  Night  came  on,  and  he 
saw  no  more  of  her  till  Monday  evening.  Captain  Evans 
left  the  north  side  about  three  o’clock  on  account  of  the 
heavy  surge ; and  in  going  around  the  sontli  side  between 
the  cut,  perceived  the  vessel  heading  up  about  east- 
southeast  under  snug  canvas.  As  soon  as  she  discovered 
the  sclioonor  she  drew  off,  and  Captain  Evans  steered  di- 
rect after  her,  in  order  to  get  to  the  anchorage.  On  the 
brigantine  discovering  that  the  schooner  was  going  in 
the  same  direction,  they  put  more  sail  on ; but  seeing 
the  schooner  come  to  an  anchor,  she  lay  to  a little,  and 
then  bore  away  with  all  sail  set.  The  crew  of  the  John 
IK.  going  ashore  to  cut  wood,  found  a thatched  house 
with  a road  leading  up  to  it.  The  house  was  about  sev- 
enty feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  There  was  a table 
with  a loaded  gun  on  it,  and  a globe  lamp  hanging  up. 
They  brought  the  two  latter  away,  and,  while  returning 
to  the  schooner,  heard  a loud  noise  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cay,  apparently  proceeding  from  a great  number  of 
persons.  They  then  went  back  to  the  house,  emptied 
the  water  cask,  and  took  away  all  they  could,  viz. : two 
boat-loads  of  demijohns,  some  iron  hoops,  a few  bullets, 
a bag  of  shot,  and  a canister  and  a half  of  powder.  They 
saw  near  the  house  about  a dozen  tame  fowls.  A largo 
table  was  laid  for  dinner,  with  knives  and  forks,  etc. 
The  house  is  situated  in  a valley  between  two  hills.” 

PERSONAL. 

Senator  Yulee  of  Florida,  in  a card  recently  publish- 
ed, makes  public  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  service 
of  the  State  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  Senatorial 
term. 

Major  General  Jesup,  for  many  years  in  active  and 
prominent  service  in  the  United  States  army,  died  in 
Washington  city  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  10,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  ago. 

Adelina  Patti  appears  to  be  doing  very  well  out  West. 
“Artcmas  Ward"  thinks  that  the  young  singer  is  “the 
champion"— that  she  deserves  the  belt.  He  adds  that 
“other  primy  donnys  may  as  well  throw  up  the  spnnje 
first  as  last."  41  As  fur  Brignoly,  Ferri,  and  Junky,  tliay 
air  dowtless  grate,  but  I think  sich  able-boddied  men 
wood  look  better  tillin  the  sile  then  dressing  theirselvcs 
np  in  black  close  & white  kid  gluvs  & showtin  in  a furrin 
tung.  Mister  Junky  is  a noblc-lookin  old  man  & ortor 
lead  armies  on  to  Battle  instid  of  showtin  in  a furrin 
tung." 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a “History  of  Julius  Caesar,”  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
a work  of  great  research,  and  on  which  he  has  been  em- 
ployed for  some  years.  The  character  of  the  Roman 
Dictator  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  highest  eulogy  on 
the  part  of  the  imperial  biographer. 

One  of  the  persons  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of 
Boston  under  the  United  States  Marshal  spells  reluctance 
—reluctinks;  and  when  he  wishes  to  write  the  words 
good  deal,"  he  does  it  thus — "■goodele." 

“ Tommy,’’  the  representative  of  “ Young  Japan," 
ow  with  the  Embassy,  gave  a quiet  hit  to  a civic  func- 
tionary in  Philadelphia  last  Sunday.  The  magnate  was 
trying  to  chat  with  him  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  and  at 
i ■ -t  told  the  youth  that  he  had  a venerable  female  rela- 
tive who  desired  to  converse  with  him  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  knows  a little.  Tommy  said,  “ Ver 
well,  I go  see  her  now."  His  visitor  gravely  told  him, 

“ Not  to-day;  in  this  Christian  country  no  one  pays  visits 
on  the  Sabbath."  Tommy  knowingly  responded,  “Ah, 
why  you  pay  me  visit  on  this  day  here?" 

Colonel  Angus  W.  M'Donald,  of  Virginia,  has  recently 
been  commissioned  by  Governor  Letcher  to  proceed  to 
London  and  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment all  records  and  documents  bearing  upon  the  im- 
portant question  of  Virginia's  boundary  lines,  and  the  no 
less  interesting  one  of  colonial  history. 

Judge  Reber,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  St. 
Louis,  has  overruled  the  motion  for  a new  trial  of  the 
case  of  Carstang  t>a.  Shaw. 

William  J.  Robertson,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Virginia,  is  widely  talked  of  as  a candidate  for  the 
vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  caused  by  the  death  of  Justice  Daniel. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  to  deliver  the  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Aquarial  and  Zoo- 
logical Institution  in  Central  Court,  Boston,  about  the 
1st  of  July. 

A Mississippi  planter  has  paid  $7000  for  a house  in 
Cleveland  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his  daughter,  an  octo- 
roon, sixteen  years  of  age.  She  goes  to  Cleveland  to  re- 
ceive n thorough  education,  the  daughter  of  a clergyman 
in  that  city  having  been  engaged  as  her  instructor.  The 
young  lady,  although  bom  a slave,  is  now  free.  It  is 
stated  that  her  income  while  sho  is  in  Cleveland  will  be 
$3000  per  annum. 

.In  a church  in  Norfolk,  last  Sunday,  a loaded  pistol  in 
the  pocket  of  a boy  went  off,  penetrating  the  leg  of  a boy 
named  Henry  Brown  just  below  the  knee. 

Hon.  Howell  Cobb  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Buchan,  of  Georgia,  , 


are  soon  to  sail  for  Europe.  They  go  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  Fair  of  the  Cotton  Planters’ 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Macon,  Georgia,  next  Decem- 
ber. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  accompanied  to  New  York 
not  only  by  a Secretary  of  State  as  representing  the 
Crown,  but  by  her  Majesty’s  first  great  officer  of  tho 
household,  and  one  who  has  been  a Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland— thus,  to  a certain  extent,  representing  tho  Queen 
herself,  and  adding  an  additional  importance  and  dignity 
to  the  visit  of  the  Prince. 

Petersen,  the  Arctic  voyager  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Kane  and  Captain  M'CIintock’s  Arctic  expeditions,  and 
whose  services  are  handsomely  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ilayes 
in  his  “ Arctic  Boat  Journey,"  is  now  living  in  a 6mall 
village  near  Copenhagen.  His  wife  is  a half-breed  Es- 
quimaux, and  is  totally  blind.  J’etersen  has  been  cord- 
ially received  by  the  King  of  Denmark  since  his  return, 
and  has  given,  by  request,  conversational  lectures  before 
geographical  and  other  societies. 

It  is  said  that  a brother  of  a nobleman  well  known  on 
the  turf  has  been  expelled  from  a London  club  for  steal- 
ing candles.  The  noble  delinquent  is  in  the  receipt  of 
£20,000  a year. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  is  exceedingly  unwell 
from  attacks  of  vertigo  with  which  he  has  recently  been 
visited,  and  is  unable  at  present  to  attend  to  business  of 
any  kind. 

On  Thursday  last,  Sidney  Webster,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  of 
this  city.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a select  com- 
pany, embracing  a number  of  distinguished  personages. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

HEENAN  AND  SAYERS. 

Two  fac-similes  of  the  Champion's  Belt  were  presented 
to  Sayers  and  Heenan,  at  the  Alhambra  Palace,  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  nig- 
ger songs  and  dances;  between  the  parts  the  men  were 
brought  in,  and  the  ceremony  of  presentation  was  per- 
formed. The  men,  who  were  in  evening  dress,  then 
stripped  off  their  coats,  buckled  on  their  belts,  and  walked 
around  the  ring  arm  in  arm.  The  performance,  as  it  was 
called,  is  to  be  repeated  twice  a day  during  the  week. 

The  London  Post  objects  that  Heenan,  who  has  only 
fought  two  battles  in  his  life — who  was  defeated  in  Amer- 
ica, and  who  fought  a drawn  battle  in  England— has  now 
a belt  bearing  the  inappropriate  inscription  of  the  cham- 
pionship of  England. 

A FOOLHARDY  BET. 

A young  man,  who  works  in  the  coal-mines  of  Gill,  near 
Charleroi,  lately  made  a bet  of  a few  glasses  of  beer  that 
he  would  lie  down  on  the  railway  and  let  a train  pass 
over  him.  Ho  performed  his  mad  freak  a few  days  ago, 
placing  himself  lengthwise  in  the  middle  of  the  line  bo- 
tween  the  rails,  making  himself  as  small  as  possible.  He 
his  bet,  but  at  the  expense  of  a severe  burn  on  the 


rectional  Police  for  bis  imprudence. 

FRANCE. 

THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  KISSES  A SUBJECT. 

After  a review  at  Paris  an  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred, which  produced  a very  pleasing  impression  on 
all  who  witnessed  it.  The  Empress  and  the  Prince  Im- 
perial remained  some  time  on  the  course  after  the  Em- 
peror’s departure ; and  when  the  Prince  had  dismounted 
from  his  pony  and  was  walking  along,  the  people  ap- 
proached to  take  a nearer  view  of  the  imperial  party. 
Tho  young  Prince  was  the  object  of  especial  notice, 
which  became  quite  enthusiastic  when  the  Prince,  see- 
ing a nice  little  boy  about  his  own  age,  accompanied  by 
his  father  and  mother,  people  of  the  working  class, 
stopped  short,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  went  up  and  kissed  the  boy  mo6t  affectionate- 
ly. All  who  witnessed  this  little  scene  were  greatly 
moved  with  this  proof  of  kind-heartedness  in  tbe  foung 
Prince,  and  expressed  their  delight  by  loud  acclama- 
tion. 

ITALY. 

GARIBALDI’S  PROGRESS. 

The  reports  of  Garibaldi's  successes  are  confirmed. 
He  attacked  Palermo,  from  the  south  side,  at  four  o' clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  27tli,  and  penetrated  to  the  centre 
of  the  city,  flag  in  hand,  after  a desperate  combat  of  six 
hours’  duration,  and  during  an  active  bombardment  by 
sea  and  land.  The  royal  troops  retreated  to  the  palace 
and  the  other  public  buildings.  Hostilities  were  renewed, 
and  the  royal  palace  was  taken  by  the  people,  and  in  the 
evening  burned  down.  Losb  in  killed  and  wounded  very 
considerable.  The  English  Admiral  had  offered  protec- 
tion to  American  citizens  at  Palermo.  There  was  great 
agitation  in  the  Court  and  Ministry  at  Naples.  The 
Ministers  tendered  their  resignation  on  the  29th.  A lib- 
eral Cabinet  was  expected  to  be  formed.  Garibaldi  was 
already  carrying  out  important  administration  reforms  at 
nil  places  in  his  power.  A dispatch  from  Naples,  dated 
J une  1,  says  that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Garibaldi  and  the  royal  troops,  whieli  was  to  term- 
inate on  Sunday,  the  3d  inst.  The  populace  at  Naples 
were  greatly  excited,  and  shouts  of  “Garibaldi  I"  “Vic- 
tor Emanuel!"  and  “ Sicily  I"  were  raised  on  the  streets. 

A DOUBTFUL  SAINT. 

While  events  of  the  most  stirring  character  are  occu- 
pying Europe,  the  Roman  Court  is  curiously  engaged, 
not  in  devising  any  public  amelioration  or  seeking  to 
remedy  flagrant  abases,  but  in  a rather  supsrflnons  pur- 
suit, viz. : adding  saints  to  the  calendar.  Three  have 
been  gazetted  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  the  promotion  of  a 
fourth  will  fill  the  columns  of  Le  Monde  and  Gazette  de 
France  to-morrow — this  recipient  of  a holy  halo  being  a 
French  mendicant  named  B.  J.  Labre,  bom  near  Bou- 
logne sur  Mer  in  1748,  of  whom  little  is  known  save  that 
he  begged  his  way  from  cradle  to  grave,  was  actually  so 
late  as  1783  the  subject  ef  embassadors'  letters  and  re- 
plies from  a French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Count  de  Vergennes  writes  from  Versailles,  Angnst 
19,  1783,  requesting  that  the  Cardinal  would  put  a stop 
to  a fanaticism  injurious  to  religion,  mentions  that  a M. 
Hennin  had  Labre  in  his  employment  in  1765,  and  that 
he  was  dishonest  though  devout ; and  hints  that  Labre  is 
only  a peg  on  which  the  lately  dissolved  Jesuits  are  seek- 
ing to  hang  something.  The  vicar  of  his"  parish  in 
Rome  (St.  Martin’s  in  Montibus)  refused  to  give  Labre 
a character,  as  “his  parishioner  was  too  fond  of  wine 
taverns,”  with  other  details  reported  by  Cardinal  de 
Bernis  (19th  August,  1783).  if 

JAPAN. 

THE  TYCOON  ATTACKED. 

A private  letter,  dated  Siokahma,  April  3,  and  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco,  relates : 

“About  a week  ago  Prince  Gotairo,  when  on  his  way 
from  his  private  dwelling  to  the  palace  in  Jeddo,  with 
liis  usual  guard  of  sixteen,  was  attacked  by  a party  of 
eighteen.  Six  of  the  guard  and  four  of  the  assailants 
were  killed,  and  several  on  each  side  wounded,  includ- 
ing the  Prince  among  the  latter  number.  The  guard 
fought  bravely  during  the  attack  on  the  Prince.  One  of 
his  assailants  was  fatally  wounded ; and  one  of  his  com- 
rades, to  prevent  his  detection,  cut  off  his  head  and 
made  his  escape  through  one  of  the  gates  close  at  hand. 
The  Tycoon  ordered  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  gate  to 
commit  hari-kari , which  they  did.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  a revolution  is  impending,  which,  if  success- 
ful will  result  in  the  speedy  expulsion  or  death  of  all 
foreigners.  The  Government  has  taken  extraordinary 
precautions  to  protect  itself  and  this  place  from  assault. 
Guard-houses  have  been  established  along  the  road  to 
Ycddo,  and  the  guard  armed  with  muskets.” 

The  following  notice  is  posted  in  the  San  Francisco 
Custom-house : 

“ Kanagawa,  April  i. 

“ prince  Gotairo  is  not  yet  dead,  and  there  is  every 
hope  for  his  recovery.” 
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THE  GREAT  TORNADO.— RUINS  OF  ALBANY  CITY,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GREAT  TORNADO. 

We  present  some  sketches  of  the  ruins  of  Al- 
bany City,  Illinois,  and  Camanche,  Iowa,  the  two 
places  which  suffered  most  severely  from  the  tor- 
nado which  swept  over  Western  Illinois  and  East- 
ern Iowa  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  June  3.  Our 
engravings  are  from  photographs  taken  for  us  on 
the  ground  by  Messrs.  William  Field,  of  Fulton 
City,  and  G.  H.  Joslyn,  of  Camanche. 

The  Fulton  Courier  for  June  8 contains  an  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  dreadful  scene,  in  which  two 
towns  and  an  immense  amount  of  property  were 


in  a few  minutes  utterly  destroyed.  To  it  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  facts : 

The  tornado  commenced  about  five  miles  beyond  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  and  moved  in  almost  a direct  easterly  course. 
It  was  of  the  nature  of  a whirlwind,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
two  whirlwinds  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  near 
each  other.  In  shape  they  resembled  a funnel.  The 
larger  villages  between  Cedar  Rapid  a and  the  Mississippi 
escaped  a visit  of  this  fearful  destroyer;  but  much  dam- 
age was  done  to  property  before  reaching  Camanche,  and 
from  fifty  to  sixty  lives  were  lost. 

CAMANCHE. 

The  storm  reached  Camanche  at  7.30  m.  It  came 


with  a hollow,  rumbling  noise  heralding  its  approach, 
which  sounded  like  a heavy  train  of  cars  passing  over  a 
bridge.  Moving  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  it  struck 
the  devoted  town,  and  the  fearful  work  of  havoc  com- 
menced. The  scene  that  followed,  as  given  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, can  neither  be  imagined  nor  described.  Amidst 
the  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  the  re- 
verberating peals  of  thunder,  the  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
fling, the  pelting  of  the  rain,  the  crash  of  falling  build- 
ings, the  agonizing  slmekB  of  terror-stricken  women  and 
children,  the  bewildered  attempts  to  escape,  and  the 
moans  of  the  dying,  but  little  opportunity  was  left  to  ob- 
serve the  general  appearance  of  the  blow. 

Parents  caught  their  children  in  their  arms  and  rush- 
ed frantic  for  any  place  that  seemed  to  promise  safety. 


Many  found  refuge  in  cellars,  which  to  others  proved 
graves.  So  sudden  was  the  shock  that  many  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  buildings  were  left  no  time  to  flee  to  other 
parts. 

To  go  outside  was  as  hazardous  as  to  remain  within. 
The  turbulent  air  was  filled  with  fragments  of  lumber, 
furniture,  and  trees,  flying  in  every  direction  with  the 
force  of  cannon-balls. 

DURATION  OF  THE  TORNADO. 

Amidst  such  intense  excitement,  attended  with  such 
fatal  consequences,  moments  seem  years.  Cut  from  state- 
ments that  beyond  doubt  are  correct,  the  storm  did  not 
rage  less  than  two  and  a half  nor  more  than  five  min- 
utes. It  would  seem  impossible,  on  looking  at  the  de- 
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the  traces  left  by  a torrent  where  flood-wood  is  left  lying 
in  its  path.  Where  buildings  once  stood  is  now  a mass 
of  unsightly  ruins.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  lines  of 
former  streets  can  be  traced.  Frame-houses  were  swept 
away  or  turned  into  every  conceivable  variety  of  posi- 
tions. Dead  animals  were  left  floating  in  the  river  or 
lying  among  the  ruins.  The  feathers  on  the  poultry 
were  even  stripped  from  their  bodies.  Every  thing  was 
so  completely  scattered  and  destroyed  that  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  recover  any  thing,  and  the  citizens  could 
only  sit  down  in  despair.  Until  12  m.  of  Monday  the 
work  of  exhuming  the  bodies  from  the  fallen  ruins  was 
still  progressing.  In  one  room  that  we  visited  the  bodies 
of  children  and  females  were  lying  (ten  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber) clothed  in  their  white  winding-sheets.  It  was  a 


vastation,  to  suppose  it  the  work  of  so  short  a time. 
Darkness  immediately  closed  over  the  scene,  and  left  a 
pall  over  the  town  only  equaled  by  the  darker  gloom 
that  draped  the  hearts  of  the  survivors  of  the  disaster. 

THK  SCENE,  NEXT  MORNING,  AT  ALBANY. 

Heavy  warehouses  were  lifted  entire  and  removed  some 
considerable  distance,  strong  brick  and  stone  buildings 
entirely' demolished,  while  the  lighter  frame  dwelling- 
houses  were  in  most  cases  entirely  swept  away.  We 
could  not  estimate  the  whole  number  of  buildings  in- 
jured, but  could  learn  of  not  over  three  houses  in  the 
whole  town  that  were  not  more  or  less  damaged — most 
of  them  destroyed.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  boards.  The  hotel  kept  by  Captain  Barnes  was 


not  moved  from  its  foundation,  but  part  of  the  roof  and 
inside  partitions  were  carried  away.  The  brick  (Pres- 
byterian) Church  was  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  Con- 
gregational much  injured.  The  brick  and  stone  houses 
seemed  to  afford  but  little  more  protection  than  the  frame, 
and  when  they  fell  gave,  of  course,  less  chance  of  escape. 
But  one  place  of  business  (Mr.  Pease’s)  was  left  in  a con- 
dition to  use.  The  buildings,  household  furniture,  pro- 
visions, and  every  thing  in  fact,  in  most  instances,  were 
swept  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery.  The  ferry-boat  was 
lifted  from  the  water  and  laid  upon  the  shore.  Cattle, 
horses,  and  hogs  were  killed  or  driven  away  by  the  irre- 
sistible element.  The  loss  of  life,  however,  was  far  less 
than  could  have  been  expected.  But  five  persous*were 
killed,  and  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  injured. 


AT  CAMANCHE. 

The  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  A very 
few  buildings  were,  as  if  by  miracle,  left  standing,  but 
even  these  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  splinters,  boards,  furniture,  etc.,  complete- 
ly shivered  to  pieces.  Nothing  perfect  or  whole  was  to 
be  seen,  but  every  thing  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
riven  by  lightning.  The  larger  trees  were  blown  down ; 
while  on  the  smaller  ones  that  would  yield  to  the  wind, 
were  to  be  seen  tattered  pieces  of  clothing,  carpets,  pil- 
lows, and  even  mattresses  nearly  torn  to  shreds.  The 
river  below  was  covered  with  marks  of  the  storm,  and 
much  property  was  lost  by  being  swept  into  the  water. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  ground  was  much  like 
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sight  tliat  ire  pray  may  never  again  be  ours  to  witness. 
The  little  children,  in  particular,  had  but  few  face-in- 
juries, and  lay  as  if  sleeping. 


THE  DEAD  AND  MISSINO. 

In  all,  thirty-eight  persons  were  reported  missing  at 
Camanche,  and  thirty-two  bodies  had  been  found. 

About  eighty  were  reported  as  wounded,  some  of  whom 
have  since  died. 

Information  has  been  received  that  furnishes  us  with 
reliable  accounts  of  139  deaths  caused  by  the  tornado 
along  the  line  of  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  road,  including 
Camanche.  On  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river  the  loss  of 
life  has  not  been  quite  so  great,  but  we  think  we  are  safe 
in  putting  the  total  number  of  killed  at  175.  The  wound- 
ed are  by  far  more  numerous,  while  the  loss  of  property 
can  not  be  definitely  estimated.  We  hear  of  150  cattle 
in  one  yard  in  Iowa  that  were  all  destroyed.  Farm- 
houses, fences,  crops,  railroad  cars,  and  all  property  that 
fell  in  the  path  of  the  tornado,  was  left  in  total  ruin. 
There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  destroyed,  much  of  which  will  never  be  re- 
ported. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  STORM. 


The  tornado  commenced  in  Linn  County,  Iowa,  and 
stopped,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin, 
In  this  State,  thus  traversing  a distance  of  180  miles.  It 
varied  in  width  from  a half  mile  to  two  miles.  It,  of 
course,  would  carry  objects  sometimes  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, moving  as  it  did  with  the  motion  of  a whirlwind. 
We  saw  one  house  that  had  been  lifted  from  its  founda- 
tion, and  carried  two  hundred  feet  in  a course  directly 
contrary  to  the  regular  course  of  the  tornado. 


INCIDENTS. 

The  escapes  in  all  the  places  where  the  6torm  passed 
were  often  truly  miraculous.  In  Albany,  Mr.  Slaymaker 
had  repaired  to  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  the 
bell  for  worship,  but  seeing  the  appearanco  of  a heavy 
rain  approaching,  concluded  not  to  ring  it.  Had  the 
congregation  been  called  together  it  would  have  been 
certain  death  to  all,  as  the  walls  of  the  church,  being 
built  of  brick,  fell  on  the  inside.  We  saw  a small  house 
that  had  been  carried  several  rods  with  three  persons  in 
it,  and  set  down  without  damage  to  the  house  or  inmates. 
A little  daughter  of  Mr.  Swett  was  lying  on  a bed,  and 
was  blown  with  it  twenty  rods  into  a grove,  frem  whence 
it  came  unharmed  calling  for  its  mother.  An  infant 
son  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Rilef  was  buried  beneath  her, 
and  it  is  thought  that  her  own  weight  upon  it  was  the 
cause  of  its  death.  One  family  took  refuge  in  a meal- 
chest  which,  fortunately,  proved  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect them  from  a mass  of  rubbish  that  covered  them. 
Mrs.  Oliver  M'Mahan  fell  in  a place  where  tlxe  floor  of 
the  first  story  had  been  previously  partly  broken,  produc- 
ing a sag  or  bend.  The  joists  fell  over  her,  but  were 
long  enough  to  reach  over  the  bend,  and  thus  saved  her 
life.  Mr.  Effner  had  at  one  time  been  safely  secure  in  his 
eellar,  but  going  up  for  something  to  shield  his  child 
from  the  cold  was  killed  instantly.  We  saw  two  chil- 
dren who  were  killed  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers.  At 
Camanche  the  first  story  of  a hardware  store,  with  its 
contents,  was  carried  into  the  river  and  lost,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  dropped  down  square  upon  the 
foundation  as  though  placed  there  by  mechanics.  A child 
was  blown  from  fifteen  miles  west  of  Camanche  to  that 
place  and  landed  uninjured.  One  man  in  Iowa  wastaken 
up  200  feet.  A family  on  a farm  took  refuge  in  a “ potato 
hole,”  where  they  remained  secure ; but  the  house  they 
left  was  completely  demolished.  Pieces  of  boards  were 
picked  up  eight  and  ten  miles  from  Albany,  in  both  north 
and  south  directions.  A wagon  was  lifted  into  the  air, 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  tire  of  one  of  the  wheels  twist- 
ed out  of  all  Bhape.  Nine  freight  cars  standing  on  the 
track  at  Lisbon  were  blown  some  distance  from  the  place 
they  were  standing.  The  tornado  raised  immediately 
over  the  house  of  Mr.  Minta,  in  Garden  Plain,  and  de- 
scended to  strike  the  next  house  beyond.  We  noticed 
that  those  living  in  frame-houses  met  with  less  loss  of  lifo 
than  the  inmates  of  brick  or  stone  houses. 

A passenger  from  the  west  informs  us  that  a small  boy 
was  blown  across  Cedar  River  and  his  mangled  body  left 
in  the  forks  of  a tree.  — * 

In  one  family  all  that  was  left  were  three  little  girls, 
the  father  and  mother  and  two  children  having  been  in- 
stantly killed.  We  saw  where  a fence  board  had  been 
forced  clear  through  the  side  of  a house,  endwise,  and 
hundreds  of  shingles  had  forced  themselves  clear  through 
the  clap-boards  of  a house. 

Another  eye-witness  says : 

A chimney  weighing  about  two  tons  was  broken  off  at 
its  junction  with  the  roof,  lifted  into  the  air,  and  hurled 
down  into  the  front  yard,  burying  itself  in  the  ground  a 
depth  of  three  feet  without  breaking  or  cracking  a single 
brick.  A light  pine  shingle  was  driven  from  the  outside 
through  the  clap-boards,  lath,  and  plaster,  and  projects 
two  inches  from  the  inside  wall  of  a dwelling-house.  No 
other  known  force  could  have  accomplished  this.  A com- 
mon trowel,  such  as  is  used  by  masons,  was  driven 
through  a pine  knot  in  the  side  of  a barn,  projecting  full 
two  inches.  In  one  spot  was  found  a large  pile  of  book- 
covers,  every  leaf  from  which  was  gone,  and  twisted  into 
a thousand  shapes.  Leaves  were  stripped  of  their  tissue, 
leaving  the  fibres  clean  and  bare  as  if  a botanist  had 
nearly  picked  it  off.  Tree  trunks  were  twisted  several 
times  round  until  they  were  broken  off.  The  Millard 
House,  a three-story  brick  structure,  fronting  north,  was 
filled  up  from  its  foundation  and  turned  completely 
round,  so  that  the  front  door  faced  the  eouth.  It  then 
collapsed,  and  seemed  to  fall  outwardly  as  if  in  a vacuum, 
and,  strange  to  relate,  out  of  seventeen  persons  in  the 
house  only  two  were  killed.  One  house  upon  the  bank 
wns  lifted  from  its  foundation  and  whirled  into  the  river, 
crushing  as  it  fell  and  drowning  three  persons,  the  in- 
mates. 

A piano  was  taken  out  of  a house  in  the  centre  of  tho 
town  and  carried  some  distanco  to  the  river  bank  with- 
out breaking  it. 

The  effects  upon  some  of  the  houses  near  Camanche, 
which  were  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  tornado,  were  very 
curious.  Upon  some  roofs  the  shingles  were  stripped  off 
in  fanciful  shapes,  a bare  spot  upon  one  roof  exactly  re- 
sembling the  figure  8.  Some  roofs  were  entirely  un- 
shinglcd,  and  in  some  cases  every  clap-board  was  torn  off. 
The  sides  of  some  houses  were  literally  perforated  with 
boards,  splintered  timbers,  and  sharp  stakes.  In  some 
parts  of  Camanche,  where  houses  stood  thickly  clustered 
together,  there  is  qot  a vestige  of  one  left.  Another  tract 
of  about  forty  acres  is  covered  with  splinters  of  about  two 
feet  in  length.  The  lower  stories  of  some  houses  were 
blown  out  entirely,  leaving  the  upper  story  upon  the 
ground.  The  town  is  entirely  ruined,  and  we  do  not  seo 
how  it  can  ever  be  rebuilt.  There  are  whole  blocks  of 
lots  that  are  vacant  entirely,  with  nothing  but  the  cellar 
to  indicate  that  a house  ever  stood  there. 

The  whole  atmosphere  around  tho  place  is  sickening, 
and  a stench  is  pervading  tho  whole  path  of  the^torm 
that  is  almost  impossible  to  endure. 


THE  NEW  PYGMALION. 

It  was  one  of  those  warm  and  balmy  clays  that 
scatter  the  snowy  page  of  winter  with  summery 
parentheses.  The  dreamy  sunshine  slanted,  like  a 
golden  mist,  through  the  southwest  window  of 
Philip  Amber’s  studio,  and  gilded  bronze  and  mar- 
ble with  mellow  lustre.  A half  dozen  or  so  of 
torpid  flies,  partially  resuscitated  by  the  unusual 
warmth,  crooned  a monotonous  roundelay  on  the 
sunny  panes ; and  the  old-fashioned  time-piece  that 
stood,  grim  and  stately,  in  the  corner,  ticked  sadly, 
like  the  voice  of  an  accusing  spirit,  through  the 
little  apartment,  where  the  patient  sculptor  worked 
stead il }•  at  a plaster  mould,  whose  dainty  propor- 
tions were  just  beginning  to  rise  from  out  the  al- 
most shapeless  mass  before  him. 

That  little  studio,  with  its  high,  oak-grained 
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walls,  and  wide,  deep-seated  windows,  was  a min- 
iature museum  of  the  beautiful.  Grand,  old  paint- 
ings, copies  and  originals  of  the  ancient  masters, 
invited  the  appreciative  eye  to  feast  upon  their 
mellow  beauty.  A large  engraving  of  Raphael’s 
Sistine  Madonna,  hallowed  with  its  divine  features 
a shadowy  niche,  that  only  needed  the  burning 
taper  to  complete  its  resemblance  to  those  old- 
world  shrines  and  oratories  where  tho  devout  pay 
their  adoration  to  the  Virgin.  Statuettes  of  the 
Venus  di  Medici  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere  glanced 
at  each  other  from  opposite  brackets,  while  a 
beautiful  cast  of  Dannecker’s  Ariadne  adorned  the 
mantle. 

This  last  work  was  Philip’s  especial  favorite. 
To  his  idealizing  mind  it  was  deeply  suggestive : 
and  he  once  remarked  that  humanity  is  borne 
away  on  the  tide  of  its  evil  passions,  as  Ariadne  is 
borne  by  the  ferocious  tiger ; but  tigers  destroy 
the  bod}',  and  passions  the  soul. 

The  afternoon  deepened  toward  the  twilight. 
An  ashen  cloud  vailed  the  western  sk)*,  like  a 
drop-curtain,  leaving  but  a narrow  strip  of  fiery 
orange  crowning  tho  mountain-tops,  which  were 
barely  visible  from  the  studio  windows.  Long 
shadows  gloomed  the  corners  of  the  room  with 
dusk}'  draperies ; and  the  sculptor,  laying  aside 
his  work,  withdrew  a short  distance  to  view  the 
result  of  his  long  day’s  toil. 

A smile  of  satisfaction  hovered  about  bis  mo- 
bile lips,  and  touched  their  saddened  expression 
with  a quiet  grace ; when  the  door  softly  opened, 
and  there  entered  a young  girl,  whose  calm,  earn- 
est face  bore  a faint  resemblance  to  Raphael’s  Ma- 
donna di  San  Sisto. 

“ Is  it  you,  Miriam  ?”  asked  the  sculptor. 

“ Yes,  father,”  the  young  girl  answered  in  clear, 
soft  tones,  “it  is  me;  and  are  you  not  ready  to 
leave  your  work  ? Tea  is  waiting ; but  what  have 
we  here?”  she  asked,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and 
she  raised  the  curtains  that  she  might  see  more 
distinctly  the  plaster  mould  on  which  her  father 
had  been  engaged. 

“Beautiful,  father,  beautiful!”  she  exclaimed; 
“and  this  is  Evangeline?” 

Her  blue  eyes  glowed  with  unusual  warmth  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  appreciative  enthusiasm  lent 
new  emphasis  to  her  voice. 

“Yes,  it  is  my  Evangeline,”  the  sculptor  an- 
swered, pleased  with  his  daughter’s  praise ; “ but 
wait  till  it’s  completed,  then  see  what  you  think  of 
it.” 

“ It  is  beautiful  even  now,  father,  and  so  very 
like  some  one  I have  seen ; but  come,  tea  is  Avait- 
ing.” 

And  the  two  left  the  studio  arm  in  arm  for  the 
adjoining  room,  which  seemed  the  A-ery  abode  of 
domestic  happiness,  every  thing  bore  such  a taste- 
ful, home-like  air.  A bright  coal  fire  glowed  in 
the  grate,  the  curtains  shut  out  from  sight  the 
crowded  street,  while  the  astral  lamp  that  stood 
on  the  tea-table,  screened  by  a salmon-tinted  shade, 
diffused  a mellow,  subdued  radiance  throughout 
the  little  snuggery. 

When  tea  Avas  nearly  finished  a servant  entered 
and  handed  the  sculptor  a letter,  Avhich  the  post- 
man had  just  left  at  the  door. 

“Whom  is  it  from?”  asked  Miriam,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  father’s  shoulder  as  he  folded  the  let- 
ter carefully  up  after  reading  it,  and  fell  into  a 
brown  study. 

“ What  did  you  say  ?”  he  asked,  abstractedly. 
“ There  it  is,  read  it  for  yourself.” 

Miriam  took  the  letter  from  its  envelope,  and 
drawing  nearer  the  lamp,  she  perused  its  contents, 
which  ran  thus : 

“ Boston,  January , 14, 18—. 

“ Dear  PiirLir, — After  much  doubt  and  hesitation  I 
write  you  concerning  something  which  has  caused  me  no 
slight  anxiety ; and  I trust  the  long  and  well-tried  friend- 
ship which  has  ever  existed  between  us  will  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  troubling  you  in  the  matter. 

“ My  son  Raphael,  as  you  probably  know,  has  long  de- 
sired to  become  a sculptor ; he  feels  that  his  talent  lies  in 
that  direction ; but  I have  sought  to  discourage  him  in 
all  such  eccentric  ideas,  and  to  divert  his  mind  from  this 
strange  desire.  But  all  in  vain,  as  this  letter  proves; 
and  now,  at  his  urgent  request,  I write  you  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  can  take  him  under  your  guidanco 
and  tuition.  He  promises  to  be  a diligent  and  docile 
pupil ; and  hoping  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  accede 
to  his  and  my  request,  I am, 

“ Truly,  your  friend, 

“ Path.  Fielding.” 

“What  shall  yon  do,  father?”  asked  Miriam, 
handing  hack  the  letter,  and  regarding  the  sculp- 
tor’s expressive  countenance. 

“ I hardly  knoAV,”  Philip  answered.  “ And  yet 
I can  not  well  refuse,”  he  added,  musingly. 

“ Oh,  take  him,  father,”  said  Miriam,  smiling. 
“You  haA-e  often  called  me  your  Miranda,  and 
now  you  need  a Ferdinand  to  complete  the  com- 
parison. Say  ‘ Yes,’  dear  Prospero !”  And  the 
young  girl  laughed  a low,  musical  laugh,  that 
half-atvakened  the  sleeping  canaries  on  their 
perches. 

“ Be  it  so,  then,”  replied  the  sculptor ; “ but 
guard  well  your  heart,  my  little  one,  or 

“ * I’ll  break  my  staff, 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth  ; 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I’ll  drown  my  book.’  ” 

“ Spare  your  admonitions,  father.  You  have 
no  ‘rough  magic  to  abjure,’”  ansAvcred  Miriam. 

“ I shall  always  remain  Avith  you,  and  never  hold 
any  one  dearer.” 

The  sculptor  smiled  doubtingly;  and  dratving 
his  daughter  fondly  toward  him,  Avliispered,  gayly, 

“ Perhaps  so.  Don’t  be  too  certain,  ma  ckerie  /” 

Miriam  blushed  a dainty  crimson,  and  darting 
away  from  his  embrace  opened  the  Alexandre  or- 
gan that  stood  near  by,  and  commenced  playing 
an  accompaniment  to  that  plaintiA'e  old  Scotch  air, 

“ Annie  Laurie,”  Avhich  she  sang  in  a soft,  soprano 
voice. 

There  are  some  songs  Avhich  become  to  the  heart 
as  a sort  of  bosom  friend  and  confidant,  to  Avhom 
we  intrust  our  dearest  thoughts  and  emotions.  So 
it  Avas  with  this  mournful  tune,  sad  as  the  even- 
ing Avinds  that  bend  the  heather  on  the  Highland 


moors,  and  which  found  a deep  response  in  the 
young  girl’s  soul,  prematurely  saddened  by  suffer- 
ing and  affliction. 

While  Miriam  sang  the  sculptor’s  mind  was 
lapped  in  a tender  melancholy,  a tAvilight  of  joy 
and  sorroAV,  as  he  recalled  the  happy  past,  pluck- 
ing here  and  there  from  its  faded  parterre  a few 
Avithered  floAvers  that  scented  the  present  with  the 
merest  ghost  of  an  odor.  He  was  dAvelling,  in 
memory,  on  the  sweet  face  of  his  Avife,  who  had 
“gone  before,”  and  whose  fair  lineaments  he  was 
striving  to  reproduce  in  his  statue  of  Evangeline. 

But  he  soon  aroused  himself  from  his  mournful 
reverie,  and  commenced  a reply  to  his  friend  Field- 
ing, offering  to  receive  Raphael  as  a pupil. 

Miriam  looked  fonvard  to  young  Fielding’s  ar- 
rival Avith  eager  joy.  She  had  ahvays  led  a sober, 
secluded  life,  seldom  seeing  persons  of  her  own 
age  and  feelings ; and  so  the  coming  of  this  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  quiet  “ Bermoothes”  of  the  sculptor’s 
home,  formed  a pleasant  break  in  her  life’s  dull 
monotony.  Therefore  it  was  nothing  strange  that 
between  the  tAvo  there  should  spring  up  a warm, 
devoted  friendship.  Young,  enthusiastic,  and  gift- 
ed Avith  artistic  sympathies,  each  seemed  formed 
for  the  other;  and  their  acquaintance  progressed 
from  day  to  day  till  it  finally  deepened  into  in- 
timacy. 

Some  one  has  quaintly  remarked  that  “Friend- 
ship with  Avoman  is  Love  without  Avings.”  But 
Avith  Miriam  and  Raphael  Cupid  soon  gained  him- 
self pinions,  and  hurst  full-fledged  upon  their  daz- 
zled vision.  Yet  each  heart  concealed  its  own 
sentiments  from  the  other,  and  each  half-assured, 
half-fearful,  a strange  timidity  grew  up  between 
them,  and  the  old  intimacy  was  no  longer  a bond 
of  union. 

Meanwhile  the  sculptor  had  completed  his  statue 
of  Evangeline — a thing  of  wondrous  skill  and 
beauty.  He  might  have  called  it  the  statue  of 
holy,  patient  Resignation,  so  meek  and  submissive 
was  the  air  that  breathed  from  every  feature.  In 
realizing  his  ideal  the  sculptor  had  chosen  the  mo- 
ment, so  touchingly  described  by  the  poet,  Avhen 
Evangeline,  having  journeyed  to  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sion, Avhere  she  is  informed  by  the  priest  that 
Gabriel  “ far  to  the  north  has  gone,”  entreats, 

“ Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad 
and  afflicted.” 

He  represented  her  standing  with  bowed  head 
and  clasped  hands,  her  rosary  hanging  from  her 
Avaist,  and  her  long  Avavy  hair  flowing  over  her 
shoulders,  intertwined  Avith  flowers  of  the  prairie. 

Adjoining  Philip’s  studio  was  a large  gallery, 
of  Avhich  lie  Avas  the  superintendent,  where  artists 
Avere  AA'ont  to  exhibit  their  productions,  and  there 
he  placed  his  Evangeline,  having  invited  a feiv 
artist-friends,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  to 
spend  an  evening  at  his  rooms  in  honor  of  its  suc- 
cessful completion. 

“Can  Ave  not  have  some  tableaux  from  the 
young  folk?”  asked  Philip,  of  Miriam  and  Raphael; 
“ there  is  nearly  a Aveek  to  practice.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  answered  Miriam,  pleased  with  the 
idea;  leave  them  to  me,  and  I Avill  get  them  up. 
Will  you  help  me,  Raphael  ?”  And  so  the  tableaux 
were  immediately  planned  and  arranged.  Miriam 
chose  the  part  of  Evangeline.  " “ I will  rival  your 
statue,  father!”  she  said,  gayly;  “am  I not  pre- 
sumptuous ?” 

“Rather,”  replied  Philip;  “but  Heaven  pre- 
serve you  from  a similar  fate,  ma  bien-aimee  /” 

The  appointed  evening  at  last  arrived ; and  Ra- 
phael, longing  to  make  knoivn  his  love  to  the  sculp- 
tor’s daughter,  and  uncertain  of  Avliat  response 
aAvaited  him,  strolled  restlessly  into  the  gallery, 
to  view  the  Avondrous  statue,  unconscious  of  its  re- 
turn to  the  studio.  Miriam  had  preceded  him  there 
a few  moments,  and  in  the  sombre  twilight  she 
practiced  her  attitude  for  Evangeline. 

Raphael  entered  silently,  and  seated  himself  in 
a dark  alcove.  Miriam  had  just  arranged  her  posi- 
tion, and  stood  in  graceful  beauty,  her  auburn  hair 
— made  lighter  by  the  moonlight  that  streamed  in 
at  the  dome — rippling  negligently  over  her  white- 
robed  shoulders,  and  her  hands  clasped,  as  if  in 
prayer  for  strength  from  God. 

“A  glorious  statue  1”  thought  Raphael.  “ The 
counterpart  of  Miriam’s  mother,  and  of  Miriam 
herself,”  he  added,  aloud.  “Ah,  if  she  only  re- 
turned my  affection  1” 

And  he  arose  to  approach  the  statue. 

But  it  fled  precipitately,  and  left  the  new  Pyg- 
malion confused  and  astounded.  Gradually  the 
truth  dawned  upon  his  beAvildered  mind,  and  he 
departed  in  search  of  Miriam ; but  the  arrival  of 
guests  detained  him. 

A disheartening  thought  now  occurred.  When 
Love  enters  the  soul  he  seldom  fails  to  discover, 
Avith  his  keen,  searching  gaze,  a legion  of  fears 
and  distrusts  lurking  there,  like  so  many  ghosts, 
to  frighten  him  aAvay. 

“If  Miriam  loves  me,  Avhy  did  she  not  confess 
her  feelings,  instead  of  fleeing  so  hastily,  when  I 
revealed  her  mine  in  such  an  open,  though  unin- 
tentional manner?” 

Raphael  could  give  himself  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer ; and  turning  round,  he  suav  the  pseudo-statue 
conversing  Avith  a Avell-known  artist.  Miriam’s 
face  Avas  as  pale  as  Carrara  marble ; agitation  Avas 
visible  in  every  feature  and  movement ; and  Avhen 
the  time  for  the  tableaux  arrived  she  excused  her- 
self from  representing  Evangeline,  on  plea  of  in- 
disposition. She  aA’oided  Raphael  all  the  evening ; 
and  Avhen  the  guests  departed  she  withdreAv  to  her 
chamber,  giddy,  confused,  and  racked  with  emo- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  she  excused  herself  from 
breakfast.  Her  father  went  to  her  room,  and 
found  her  ill  Avitli  a low,  nervous  fever.  ToAvard 
evening  her  mind  greAv  delirious;  her  thoughts 
wandered ; and  she  murmured  in  a confused  man- 
ner of  Evangeline,  and  Raphael,  Avho  Avatched  be- 
side her,  stung  Avith  unutterable  fears,  and  implor- 
ing God  to  restore  her  to  health.  Oh  ye  avIio  have 
watched  long  days  and  longer  nights  by  the  bed- 
side of  one  yon  loved  with  passionate  affection, 
Avhose  life  trembled  in  the  balance  and  threatened 
to  expire,  starting  at  each  movement  of  the  invalid 


sleeper,  tracing  the  dusky  shadoAVS  gathering  about 
the  eyes,  feeling  the  fluttering  pulse,  and  listening, 
ever  and  anon,  to  murmured  words  of  delirium— 1 
}-e  alone  can  tell  how  lengthy  seemed  that  week  to 
him,  and  how  deep  Avas  liis  anxiety,  Avho  loved  the 
sculptor’s  daughter  with  all  the  affection  that  Ga- 
briel cherished  for  Evangeline ! 

But  Miriam  at  last  grew  better.  It  was  a warm 
mid-April  evening;  the  sun  had  just  sunk  behind 
the  hills,  and  the  curtains  of  the  sick-chamber  were 
looped  hack  to  let  in  the  lingering  light.  She  had 
slept  nearly  all  the  afternoon,  and  now  she  stirred 
convulsively,  her  eyes  opened,  and  she  whispered, 

“ Raphael!” 

He  Avas  beside  her  in  a moment;  hut  nothing 
more  Avas  said,  saA'e  what  was  uttered  by  their  eyes’ 
mute  eloquence. 

The  doctor  soon  entered,  and  bidding  her  be  qui- 
et, she  sank  to  sleep  again,  while  Raphael  contin- 
ued his  faithful  Avatch  besido  her,  hut  now  more 
calm  and  happy.  That  single  Avord,  “ Raphael,” 
opened  to  his  soul  visions  of  peace  and  blessedness. 

The  next  morning  Miriam  sat  up  in  bed,  propped 
by  bolster  and  pillows.  A young  girl  is  beautiful 
in  the  full  glow  of  health,  sharing  the  mirthful 
pleasures  and  dainty  triumphs  of  her  age ; hut  she 
is  never  more  beautiful  than  when  convalescent. 
Sympathy,  love’s  next-door  neighbor,  then  joins 
herself  to  admiration,  and  a young  man’s  heart  is 
a poor  citadel  to  withstand  such  allied  forces  that 
raise  gentle  mutiny  and  assault  him  in  his  OAvn  do- 
main. 

“What  book  are  you  reading?”  Miriam  asked 
Raphael,  as  she  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  a bouquet 
of  wood-violets  and  anemones. 

He  closed  the  volume  Avith  a confused  air,  and 
ansAvered,  hesitatingly, 

“ Longfellow’s  ‘ Evangeline.’  ” 

Miriam’s  pale  cheeks  flushed  a delicate  scarlet, 
and,  in  a faltering  voice,  she  said, 

“ Read  me  the  last  canto,  Raphael.” 

The  young  man  commenced  reading  in  a low, 
tremulous  tone ; but  Avhen  he  reached  the  touching 
passage  descriptive  of  Evangeline’s  recognition  of 
Gabriel  in  the  alms-house  he  could  read  no  further ; 
but  throAving  the  book  aside,  he  grasped  the  inA'a- 
lid’s  emaciated  hands,  and  raising  them  to  his  lips 
he  stammered,  brokenly, 

“Oh,  Miriam!  let  me  be  thy  Gabriel,  and  tliou 
he  my  Evangeline !” 

Miriam  closed  her  eyes  dreamily,  as  if  listening 
to  music  she  had  long  been  thirsting  to  hear. 

“Nay,  our  love  will  terminate  too  soon  then,” 
whispered  the  invalid,  softly.  “ But  I will  he  thy 
Miranda,  and  thou  my  Ferdinand!” 

“Ah,  yes,”  said  Raphael,  gratefully.  “But 
here  comes  Prospero.  Let  us  ask  his  consent.” 

“ Which  I grant,”  said  the  sculptor,  seeing  the 
happy  looks  of  daughter  and  pupil,  and  guessing 
the  state  of  things.  “In  the  Avords  of  my  Avorthy 
prototype:  ‘Sit  then  and  talk  Avith  her— she  is 
thine  own.’  But,  ma  chme,  you  promised  never 
to  hold  any  dearer  than  me.”  * 

Miriam  was  sunk  in  too  blissful  a reverie  to  re- 
ply ; while  Raphael  Avas  busy  studying  her  feat-  a 
ures,  which  he  reproduced  a few  months  afterward 
in  a statue  of  “ Miranda  confessing  her  love  to  Fer- 
dinand" that  gained  him  great  applause. 


ANCELLA. 

BY  A.  BARRY. 

When  the  sun  comes  through  tho  windows, 
And  through  the  open  door, 

With  a gray  and  golden  carpet 
Striping  the  kitchen  floor, 

He  can  not  choose  but  kiss  her, 

As  quiet  and  pale  she  stands 
Wringing  tho  coarse  white  garments 
With  her  little  reddened  hands. 

He  follows  her  when  she  splashes 
Her  hands  in  the  foamy  tub, 

Half  encircles  her  waist  so  slender 
As  she  leans  o’er  the  board  to  rub. 

When  round  her  pale,  wide  forehead 
His  fingers  liaAre  toying  been, 

I wonder  if  ho  hath  listened 

To  the  thoughts  that  sing  within. 

I know  that  her  lips  have  murmured 
Of  Enid  and  Elaine, 

Or  some  passionate  words  in  German, 
Matched  Avith  a mournful  strain. 

This  pale-faced  maid  in  the  kitchen 
Hath  dreams  as  sweet  and  rare 
As  ever  in  poet’s  story 
Had  lady  or  princess  fair. 

And  the  sun,  who  in  his  journeys 
All  the  maidens  of  earth  may  see, 
Knows  avcII  there  is  not  a princess 
More  pure  and  good  than  she. 

Heroic  as  fair  Godiva, 

And  gentle  as  sweet  Elaine, 

She  bends  to  her  homely  duties 
In  a kitchen  low  and  plain. 

If  I were  a prince,  and  worthy, 

She  should  sit  with  me  on  a throne ; 
But  now,  she  is  far  above  me 
In  her  palace  of  dreams  alone. 
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the  broken  merchant. 

ii  y0u  remember  the  fall  of  -’57  ?” 

“ It  would  be  singular  if  I did  not.” 

Two  merchants  were  in  conversation.  One, 
the  first  speaker,  was  a man  past  fifty,  with  a 
face  that  showed  marks  of  care  and  anxious 
thought — not  present  care  and  thought,  but  only 
the  signs  of  what  had  been.  You  saw  at  a glance 
that  life’s  hard  experience  in  the  business  world 
had  not  deadened  the  beat  of  human  sympathy 
in  his  heart.  The  other  was  a younger  man, 
with  a firm,  confident  mouth,  and  an  eye  that 
showed  energy  and  purpose.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  selfish  hardness  that  we  often  see  in  coun- 
tenances of  his  type. 

“ Have  you  not  missed  old  familiar  faces  since 
then  ?"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  men. 

“ Many,”  was  answered.  “ Many.  Yet  no 
one  seems  to  think  of  the  wounded  or  maimed 
in  life’s  battle.” 

“ No ; nor  of  what  they  may  yet  be  suffering.” 

“ How  quickly  a man  who  is  thrust  by  mis- 
fortune outside  of  our  business  circle  is  for- 
gotten!” 

“Yes.  Or  if  remembered,  it  is  with  an  un- 
forgiving spirit  for  the  loss  that  was  suffered  when 
he  fell.  You  have  not  forgotten  T.  L , lead- 
ing partner  in  the  firm  of  T.  L & Co.  ?” 

“ No ; of  course  not.  Poor  man ! He  strug- 
gled hard  to  keep  up  when  that  fearful  storm 
raged ; but  it  was  too  fierce  and  strong  for  him. 
Oh,  yes,  I remember  L .” 

“ I saw  him  a few  days  ago.” 

“ Ah ! Is  he  in  the  city  ?” 

“ Yes,  or,  rather,  in  our  vicinity.” 

“There  was  scarcely  a day,  for  years  before 
the  ‘ panic,  ’ that  I did  not  meet  him . Our  houses 
had  many  transactions  together.  But  since 
that  time  he  has  not  once  crossed  my  path.  He 
vanished  from  among  us  like  one  who  dies.  I have 
not  thought  of  him  for  more  than  a year.  And 
he  is  still  in  or  near  the  city  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What  is  he  doing?” 

“ Not  much,  I think.  You  remember  what  a 
fine  presence  he  had.  What  a steady  eye,  and 
uplifted  countenance?” 

“ Very  well.  He  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
men  to  do  business  with  I ever  knew.  Prompt, 
gentlemanly,  clear-headed,  and  highly  honora- 
ble.” 

“You  would  hardly  know  him  now.” 

“Indeed!” 

“The  change  is  painful.  If  any  who  lost 
by  his  failure  remember  him  with  unkindness, 
they  need  only  to  see  him  to  dismiss  the  feel- 
ing.” 

“I  thought,”  said  the  younger  of  the  two 

men,  “ that  L had  naturally  a great  deal  of 

reactive  power — that  if  he  went  down  in  any  dis- 
aster, he  would  struggle  up  again.  ” 

“ Such' was  my  opinion.  But  it  seems  that 
we  were  mistaken.  He  was  proud  and  sensi- 
tive ; and  felt  himself,  in  a certain  sense,  dis- 
graced by  his  failure.  Some  merchants  fail  half 
a dozen  times  in  their  lives,  scramble  up  on  their 
feet  again,  look  boldly  or  bravely  into  men’s 
faces,  and  move  onward  as  confidently  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  There  are  others  of  finer 
or  weaker  stuff,  who  are  too  cowardly,  or  too 
sensitive  on  the  score  of  obligation,  to  face  their 

old  associates.  Mr.  L is  one  of  these.  Poor 

man!  I feel  sad  when  I think  about  him.” 

“ When  and  where  did  you  see  him?  I am 
interested  in  his  case.” 

“Iam  glad  to  hear  you  use  the  word  interest. 
It  was  in  order  to  awaken  in  your  mind  a feel- 
ing of  interest  for  Mr.  L that  I spoke  of 

him.  As  a class  we  are  to  blame  for  lack  of 
sympathy  with  men  who,  after  suffering  misfor- 
tune in  business,  shrink  away  from  among  us 
into  almost  helpless  obscurity.  Business  honor 
is  a sacred  thing  in  the  minds  of  all  rightly 
thinking  men.  A true  merchant  is  sensitive  on 
this  point  in  a high  degree.  Touch  him  here, 
and  you  touch  him  vitally.  He  may  never  re- 
cover from  the  wound.  He  goes  out  from  among 
us,  but  comes  not  back.  We  neglect,  perhaps 
forget  him ; he  is  stung  to  the  quick.  He  feels 
disgraced.  All  his  mind  falls  into  morbid  action. 
Alas ! how  many  hundreds  of  such,  whose  faces 
we  have  not  seen  for  years,  are  hiding  from  com- 
mon observation  in  our  city,  suffering  poverty  as 
well  as  pain  ! We  forget  our  business  associates 
too  soon.  We  let  them  pass  from  our  memories 
and  our  sympathies  as  if  they  were  only  autom- 
atons. 

“But  I was  speaking  of  Mr.  L . You 

have  the  old,  pleasant  picture  of  him  in  your 
mind.  Look  at  it  for  a moment.  Now  I give 
you  the  reverse.  I was  over  in  Williamsburg 
a few  days  ago ; and  having  occasion  to  make 
an  inquiry,  stepped  into  a little  office  where  or- 
ders were  taken  for  coal.  It  was  not  in  size 
over  six  by  eight  feet.  In  one  comer  was  an 
old,  grim-looking  pine  desk,  at  which  a man  was 
sitting.  His  dress  was  in  keeping  with  the  place, 
and  not  exactly  in  keeping  either ; for  I noticed 
that,  though  worn,  soiled,  and  mended  in  places 
here  and  there,  it  was  not  of  common  material. 
My  question  was  answered  in  a polite,  kind  way ; 
but  in  a tone  that  lingered,  and  stirred  my  feel- 
ings a little  unusually.  My  glance  into  his  face 
was  momentary,  but  the  expression  of  that  lin- 
gered also. 

“ ‘ I have  seen  this  man  before,*  said  I to  my- 
self, as  I turned  from  the  little  office.  * Who 
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can  he  be?’  And  I tried  hard  to  identify  the 
voice  and  features.  But  no  familiar  personality 
came  up  in  my  mind.  After  transacting  the 
business  which  took  me  to  Williamsburg,  I made 
my  way  to  the  ferry,  and  was  stepping  on  board 
the  boat  to  return  to  New  York  when  my  per- 
plexity of  mind  in  regard  to  the  individuality 
of  the  man  I had  seen  for  only  a moment  be- 
came so  intrusive  that  I stood  still,  and  said  to 
myself : 

“ ‘I  must  know  who  he  is.’ 

“Turning,  I walked  slowly  along  the  street, 
questioning  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  I should 
go  back  to  the  coal-office,  or  ask,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  location,  the  attendant’s  name. 
I concluded  to  see  the  man  himself,  and  so  call- 
ed once  more  at  the  office.  I found  him  still 
sitting  at  the  high  desk,  which  took  up  nearly 
half  the  space  inclosed  by  the  office  walls. 

“ ‘Did  you  find  the  place?’  he  asked,  as  I 
looked  in  at  the  door.  There  was  a kind,  gen- 
tlemanly manner  about  him,  but  not  much  life 
in  his  tones.  I was  more  struck  than  at  first 
with  the  familiar  expression  of  his  countenance. 
The  voice  I had  certainly  heard  before. 

“ I thanked  him  for  the  direction  he  had  given 
me,  and  replied  that  I had  found  the  place  I was 
seeking.  Then  I said : 

‘ ‘ ‘ Haven't  I met  you  before,  Sir  ? I ought  to 
know  your  face.’ 

“I  was  struck  with  his  changed  expression. 
The  inquiry  was  plainly  not  wholly  agreeable. 

“ ‘ Pardon  me,’  I said,  quickly,  ‘ if  my  ques- 
tion is  in  any  way  obtrusive.’  He  had  dropped 
his  face  a little,  and  turned  it  partly  away. 

“ ‘No,  Sir,  it  is  not  obtrusive,’  he  answered, 
still  with  his  face  slightly  averted.  There  was 
a subdued  tone  in  his  voice,  which  was  not  sad- 
ness, yet  so  near  akin  that  it  stirred  in  me  a 
feeling  of  sympathy.  ‘You  have  met  me  be- 
fore.’ 

“‘Where?’  I looked  at  him  closely,  but 
failed  to  make  out  his  identity. 

“ ‘In  New’  York.’  Still  I was  at  fault. 

“ 'May  I ask  your  name?’ 

“He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  stead- 
ily for  a few  moments — steadily,  and  I thought 
curiously. 

‘“And  you  have  really  forgotten  me!’  A 
faint  sigh  came  to  my  ears.  ‘But  no  wonder,’ 
he  added,  in  a lower  voice,  ‘ I am  not  as  I was 
when  we  met  almost  daily.  Misfortune  breaks 
a man  down,  and  changes  him  rapidly.  My 
name  is  L-» — .’ 

“ ‘Not  of  the  old  firm  of  T.  L & Co.  ?' 

‘“The  same.’  My  tone  of  surprise  did  not 
seem  to  stir  the  dead  level  of  his  feelings. 

' 4 1 took  his  hand  and  held  it  firmly,  while  I 
looked  into  his  wasted  countenance  with  all  the 
kind  interest  I felt. 

‘ “ It  can’t  be  possible,’  I said.  ‘ T.  L ! ’ 

“ ‘It  is  possible  and  actual,’  he  replied. 

“ ‘You  knew  me?’ 

“ ‘Certainly,  the  moment  you  came  in.’ 

“ ‘ Why  didn’t  you  call  me  by  name  ?’  I asked. 

“ ‘You  might  not  have  cared  to  know  me; 
and  I have  no  desire  to  intrudo  myself  upon  old 
business  acquaintances.’ 

“ ‘ This  is  not  the  place  for  you,  ’ said  I,  glanc- 
ing around  the  little  office.  My  tone  was  firm. 

“ ‘I  have  learned  to  be  thankful  for  even  a 
place  like  this,’  he  replied. 

“How  the  words  touched  me!  For  my 
thought  went  back  to  that  neatly  carpeted 
counting-room  in  which  you  and  I have  so  oft- 
en sat  with  him ; to  the  large  warehouse  that 
held  the  costly  goods  he  called  his  own ; to  the 
elegant  home  in  which  he  had  surrounded  his 
family  with  luxury.  Thankful  even  for  that 
narrow  apartment,  which  stifled  you  with  its 
close  walls  as  if  it  were  a coffin ! And  surely 
the  man  had  buried  his  hopes  there.  What  a 
change  for  two  short  years  ! 

“ ‘Is  this  business  your  own?’  I asked. 

“ ‘Oh  no ! ’ The  answer  was  quick,  as  if  the 
very  question  surprised  him. 

“ ‘You  are  paid  for  attending  the  office  and 
taking  orders  ?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘Do  not  think  me  intrusive,  but  I would 
like  to  ask  as  to  the  salary  you  get.’ 

‘His  brows  closed  a little.  ‘ Three  hundred 
dollars,’  he  replied,  after  some  hesitation. 

“ ‘Only  three  hundred !’  I did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  my  surprise. 

“He  smiled  faintly,  repeating,  in  answer, 
what  he  had  said  before,  ‘ I have  learned  to  be 
thankful  for  even  a place  like  this.’ 

“ ‘But,’  said  I,  ‘you  are  competent  to  fill  a 
better  and  higher  place.  This  won’t  do.  A 
man  with  your  business  capabilities  must  not  be 
lost  from  his  right  sphere.’ 

“‘I  don’t  know  that  I have  any  business 
capabilities,’  he  answered,  in  a desponding  way. 

‘ ‘Others  know  it  if  you  do  not,’  said  I,  con- 
fidently. ‘ But  why  have  you  kept  yourself  so 
entirely  aloof  from  your  old  friends  ?’ 

‘ Friends  ? I have  no  friends.  ’ 

1 ‘ Old  business  friends,  I mean.’ 

1 ‘There  are  no  friendships  in  business,’  he 
replied,  contracting  his  brows. 

1 ‘ Business  is  business,  and  friendship  friend- 
ship,’ I returned.  ‘Because  a man  is  engaged 
in  business,  it  isn’t  conclusive  against  him  that 
he  has  no  heart.’ 

; ‘ He  may  have  heart  for  his  own  kith  and 
kin,  but  the  men  with  whom  he  does  business 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  tools  and  machinery 


by  which  he  makes  money.  If  they  break,  and 
can’t  be  mended  again,  they  arc  cast  aside  i 
useless,  and  no  longer  thought  of  or  cared  for.1 

“ He  spoke  with  considerable  bitterness, 
felt  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

‘“There  are  many  exceptions  to  this,’  was 
my  answer,  ‘ as  you  might  have  proved  long  ago 
had  you  not  so  wholly  withdrawn  yourself  from 
old  associations.’ 

“ He  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

“ ‘What  of  your  family?’  I ventured  to  ask. 
I remembered  his  wife  and  daughters.  The 
former,  a bright,  intelligent,  rather  fashionable 
woman ; the  latter,  two  handsome,  well-educated 
girls,  who  had  only  made  their  way  into  society 
a year  before  their  father’s  failure. 

“I  half  regretted  the  question,  it  moved  him 
so  strongly.  His  face,  which  had  shown  no 
very  marked  feeling,  now  fairly  rippled  with 
emotion. 

“‘Iam  not  asking  from  idle  curiosity,’  said 
I.  ‘My  interest  is  sincere.  You  have  not 
sought  me  out,  but  I have  discovered  you.  Will 
you  not  speak  to  me  of  your  present  condition 
as  it  is?  I remember  Mrs.  L , and  I re- 

member your  daughters.  Arc  they  still  living  ?’ 

“ I was  sincere,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
it. 

“‘Yes,  thank  God! ’he  replied,  in  a subdued 
way.  ‘They  are  living,  and  have  been  every 
thing  to  me.’ 

“ ‘ They  are  in  Williamsburg?’ 

‘“Yes.  We  live  here.  The  girls  are  teach- 
ing.’. 

‘ “ A school  ?’  I asked. 

“ ‘ No ; Agnes  teaches  music,  and  Clara 
French  and  drawing.’ 

“‘New  York  is  a better  place  for  them, 
said  I. 

“ ‘ It  might  be ; but  we  can  not  afford  to  live 
there.’ 

‘ ‘ He  did  not  answer  very  freely.  Misfortune 
and  suffering  had  not,  it  was  plain,  crushed  all 
the  pride  out  of  him.  Our  interview  was  em- 
barrassed, at  least  on  his  side. 

“ ‘I  will  see  you  again,  Mr.  L ,’  said  I, 

on  parting  with  him.  ‘ There’s  something  bet- 
ter for  you  than  this.’  I spoke  cheerfully  and 
confidently. 

“ He  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I had  mani- 
fested, and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  I could 
help  him  into  a better  position  I would  lay  him 
under  a.  deep  obligation.” 

The  young  merchant  to  whom  this  relation 
was  made  sat  silent  for  some  time  after  his  com- 
panion ceased  speaking. 

“ You  have  given  me  the  heartache,”  he  said, 
at  length.  “I  remember  Clara  and  Agnes  very 
well.  They  were  lovely,  attractive  girls;  the 
reigning  belles  for  a season.  But  little  over 
two  years  have  gone  by,  and  now  they  arc  hum- 
ble  teachers  toiling  in  obscurity  for  bread.  I 
have  daughters.  The  bare  thought  that  it  may 
be  so  with  them  sends  through  me  a throb  of 
pain.  And  yet  my  position  in  business  is  not 

so  good  as  the  one  that  was  held  by  Mr.  L . 

Will  it  be  my  turn  next?” 

“It  is  well,”  said  the  oldest  of  the  two  men, 
“ to  bring  these  matters  home  to  ourselves.  It 
will  help  us  better  to  feel  for  others.  Among 
business  men  there  is  too  little  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate.  They  go  down  amidst  the  stormy 
waters,  and  no  man  thinks  of  grappling  to  save 
them.” 

“We  must  save  L ,”  responded  the  other, 

resolutely. 

“ We  must.  Only  three  hundred  dollars  for 
such  a man!  Just  think  of  it!  Now  I will 
tell  you  what  we  can  do,  if  we  go  rightly  to  work. 

I have  thought  it  out ; but  much  will  depend  on 
you,  as  you  are  younger  and  more  active  than  I 
am.” 

“Tell  me  what  to  do  gnd  the  thing  shall  be 
done.” 

“There  is  to  be  an  election  for  President  of 

the  A Insurance  Company  on  next  Monday. 

L is  just  the  man  ; and  the  salary  is  twenty- 

five  hundred  dollars.  I own  a few  shares  of 
stock,  and  so  do  you ; and  what  is  better,  you 
are  a Director.  ” 

‘ The  very  place  for  him !”  And  the  youn- 
ger of  the  two  merchants  struck  his  hands  to- 
gether. “But  how  is  it  to  be  managed ? Col- 
son is  talked  about  for  the  place.  ” 

1 He  isn’t  fit  for  it.  L must  get  the  elec- 

tion ; and  I think  you  and  I can  bring  the  right 
influence  to  bear.  We  will  try  at  least.” 

“ We  will !”  was  the  resolute  answer. 

Where  there  is  a will  there  is  usually  the 
way.  A week  from  the  time  our  kind-hearted 

merchant  met  Mr.  L in  his  humble  position 

of  clerk  in  a coal-office  he  saw  him  again  in  the 
same  place,  and  handed  him,  without  a word  of 
corr*nent,  a letter  announcing  his  election  as 

President  of  the  A Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  L read  it  twice  before  making  any  re- 

sponse. There  was  a great  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  looked  up  into  the  merchant’s 
face. 

This  is  your  good  work,”  he  said,  quietly. 

I have  taken  part  in  it,”  replied  the  mer- 
chant. 

, grasped  his  hand,  held  it  tightly  for  a 

few  moments,  and  then,  as  tears  fell  over  his 
cheeks,  said,  in  a broken  voice, 

“ God  bless  you !” 

The  merchant  had  his  reward  at  that  moment 
in  full  measure,  shaken  down  and  running  over. 
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CHAPTER  XXH. 


“ Babette,”  said  Captain  Brand,  ns  he  tapped 
a spoon  against  his  coffee-cup  and  puffed  his 
cigar — while  the  stout  dumb  n egress  was  remov- 
ing the  remains  of  the  light  dinner — “ Babette, 
old  girl,  you  know  that  we  are  going  to  leave 
here  in  a few  days,  and  I should  like  to  know 
whether  you  care  to  go  with  us  or  remain  here 
on  the  island.” 

The  negress  made  a guttural  grunt  of  assent, 
and  nodded  her  head  till  the  ends  of  her  Madras 
turban  fluttered. 

“Ho!  you  do,  eh?  Well,  my  Baba!  I shall 
be  sorry  to  leave  you,  for  you  will  be  very  lone- 
ly here,  and  it  may  be  a long,  very  long  time 
before  I come  back.” 

Babette  jerked  her  chin  up  this  time  and  did 
not  grunt. 

“ It’s  all  the  same,  eh  ? old  lady ! Well ; I 
shall  leave  enough  to  eat  to  last  you  a lifetime ; 
but  you  will  have  to  change  your  quarters,  my 
Baba,  and  live  in  the  Padre’s  shed,  for  I — a — 
don’t  think  this  house  will  bo  inhabitable  long 
after  I am  gone.” 

The  negress  gave  another  grunt  and  nod  of 
assent. 

“Yes.  Well,  old  lady, the  matter  is  decided, 
then ; but  in  case  you  should  have  any  visitors 
here  after  we  have  gone,  you  won’t  take  any 
trouble  to  describe  what  you  have  seen  here  ? 
No ! That  shake  of  your  head  convinces  me — 
not  if  they  roast  you  alive?” 

The  hideous  sign  of  understanding  that  the 
woman  expressed  in  her  dumb  way  would  have 
convinced  any  body  without  the  trouble  of  ut- 
tering a word. 

“Bueno,”  said  Captain  Brand,  “ that  will  do 
for  to-day.” 

Rising  as  he  spoke,  he  stepped  to  a cabinet, 
slipped  a large  handful  of  doubloons  in  his  trow- 
sers  pocket,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  out. 

The  sea-breeze  swept  over  the  island  with  its 
full  strength,  making  the  lofty  cocoa-nuts  bow 
their  tufted  tops,  the  palm-trees  rustle  their 
broad  flat  leaves  and  clash  the  stems  together. 
The  mangroves  bent,  too,  before  the  wind,  and 
the  sand  eddied  up  in  tiny  whirls  amidst  the 
great  expanse  of  cactus,  while  the  vessels  swung 
with  taut  chains  to  their  anchors.  Even  Captain 
Brand’s  hat  nearly  was  blown  off  his  dry  light 
hair  as  he  joined  his  compadre  Don  Ignacio 
at  the  landing;  and  the  sandy  dust  blinded — 
though  only  for  a moment — that  one-eyed  in- 
dividual’s optic,  and  put  out  his  cigarrito  as  they 
struggled  against  the  influence  of  the  breeze. 
But  they  walked  on  in  the  direction  of  the  sheds, 
and  as  they  passed  through  the  court -yard  where 
the  men  were  lounging  about  in  yawning  groups 
or  sitting  under  the  piazza,  playing  cards— get- 
ting up  and  touching  their  hats  as  their  chief' 
passed — Senor  Pedillo  accosted  him  thus : 

“Capitano,  the  people  are  thirsty,  and  desire 
a small  barrel  of  wine.” 

“ Not  a drop,  Sefior  Pedillo — not  so  much  as 
would  wet  the  bill  of  a mosquito ! To-morrow 
at  daylight  let  all  hands  be  called,  for  we  have 
work  to  do,  and  we  must  be  quick  to  do  it.” 

Pedillo  slunk  away,  abashed  by  the  positive 
tone  of  his  commander;  and  Captain  Brand, 
with  his  companion,  passed  on  to  the  domicile 
of  the  Padre  and  Doctor.  Pausing  at  the  open 
door  of  the  shed,  they  looked  in.  The  Padre 
was  lying  flat  on  his  back  on  his  narrow  bed, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  snoring  like  a 
key-bugle  with  leaky  stops;  while  his  beads 
and  crucifix — misplaced  emblems  in  contact 
with  drunkenness  and  debauchery — were  re- 
posing on  his  ample  chest.  The"  Doctor  was 
sitting  beside  his  own  couch,  whispering  words 
of  childish  comfort  to  the  little  boy,  whose  pale 
cheeks  and  brown  curls  reposed  on  the  pillow 
of  the  bed.  The  poor  child’s  thin,  limp  fingers 
rested  like  the  petals  of  a drooping  lily  in  the 
dark,  bony  hand  of  his  friend,  and  his  dim, 
hazel  eyes  were  turned  sadly  toward  him. 

“ Hola,  amigos !”  shouted  Captain  Brand,  in 
a hearty  voice.  “ We  are  losing  the  glorious 
sea-breeze!  Vamanos!  let  us  take  a stroll  to 
the  Tiger’s  Trap.” 

Hereupon  Captain  Brand  entered  the  room, 
and  gave  the  Padre  a violent  tweak  of  the  nose, 
at  the  same  time  puffing  a volume  of  cigar- 
smoke  into  his  beastly  mouth ; which  combined 
effort  brought  the  Holy  Father  to  life  in  a trice, 
choking,  and  sputtering,  as  he  arose,  a jargon 
of  paternosters,  which  an  indifferent  hearer 
might  have  mistaken  for  a volley  of  execra- 
tions, so  savagely  were  they  uttered. 

“ Take  a sip  of  Geneva,  my  Padre?  There  it 
is,  on  the  table.  Ah  ! do  you  call  half  a bottle 
a sip  ? Well ! Come,  Doctor,  let  us  be  mov- 
ing.” 

Down  by  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  inlet,  and 
over  the  smooth  rocks  and  shelly  shore,  the 
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was  bringing  that  simple  breakfast,  the  Pirate 
stood,  tall,  erect,  and  powerful,  with  one  muscu- 
lar arm  resting  high  above  his  head  on  the  side 
of  the  door-wav,  and  the  other  lying  lightly  on 
the  shark’s-skin  hilt  of  his  cutlass,  looking  out 
to  seaward — a very  model,  as  he  was,  of  a cool, 
prudent,  desperate  pirate. 

“Ah!  there  you  go,  you  crafty  old  miser,  in 
your  guarda  costa ! Take  care,  my  compadre, 
of  that  reef.  If  that  felucca’s  keel  touches  one 
of  those  coral  ledges  there  won’t  be  a tooth-pick 
left  of  her  in  ten  minutes.  San  Antonio!  but 
that  was  a close  shave ! How  the  sharks  would 
rasp  your  bones,  for  there’s  no  flesh  on  them ! 
Grazed  clear,  eh  ? Bueno ! now  you’re  in  blue 
water,  you  old  wretch,  and  make  the  most  of 
it.” 

Captain  Brand  waved  his  hand  in  adieu  to 
the  felucca,  which,  with  the  wind  off  shore,  had 
crept  through  the  coral  gate-way,  and,  with  her 
great  lateen  sail  and  green  glancing  bottom, 
was  rising  and  falling  on  the  long  swell  as  she. 
slipped  away  to  the  eastward.  He  then  gulped 
down  his  tea,  made  one  or  two  savage  bites  at 
his  toast,  and  again  walked  out  to  the  veranda, 
descended  the  ladder,  and  took  his  course  to- 
ward the  basin. 

There,  too,  the  scene  had  changed ; and  in- 
stead of  the  tranquil,  shelly  shore,  only  agitated 
by  the  musical  rippling  from  the  pure  little  in- 
let, or  the  faint  cry  of  a sea-gull,  or  the  chirps 
of  the  lizards  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  there 
across  the  basin,  those  sounds  had  given  place 
to  the  nimble  feet  and  voices  of  busy  jailors. 
The  Centipede , also,  had  been  towed  from  her 
moorings  to  a jetty  which  projected  into  the 
water  from  the  shore,  and  there  she  lay,  ca- 
reened down,  her  keel  half  out  of  water,  with  a 
dozen  of  her  crew  scrubbing  her  lean  sides  till 
the  green-coated  copper  came  flashing  out  in  the 
sunlight  like  burnished  gold.  With  her  slant- 
ing masts  lashed  to  the  jetty,  carpenters  were 
engaged  reducing  the  length  of  the  foremast 
and  trimming  out  a spar  for  a new  bowsprit. 
The  long  gun  with  its  carriage  lay  near,  and 
artisans  were  at  work  at  a temporary  forge, 
hammering  out  bolts  and  straps  to  replace  those 
which  were  weakened  by  long  sendee.  On  the 
shore,  too,  were  a score  or  more  of  the  pirate 
gang — Spaniards,  Negroes,  Indians,  Italians, 
and  who  not — ferocious-looking  scoundrels,  busy 
as  bees,  splicing  and  knotting  ropes,  stretching 
new  rigging,  cutting  running  gear  from  the  coils 
of  hemp  or  Manilla-grass  rope,  or  making  spun 
yarn  and  chafing-mats ; while  beneath  the  low 
mat  sheds  hard  by,  sail-makers  were  stitching 
away  with  their  shining  needles,  making  a set 
of  square  sails  for  the  changed  rig  of  the  Centi- 
pede, or  repairing  old  sails.  But  this  was  not 
all ; for  in  a shed  beyond  was  the  armorer,  with 
a few  hands,  grinding  pikes  and  cutlasses  and 
cleaning  small-arms ; while  further  still  was  the 
gunner  and  his  mate,  filling  powder-cases  for  the 
long  gun  and  swivels,  and  making  up  musket 
and  pistol  ball-cartridges.  • 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  busy  doings  moved 
Captain  Brand ; hither  and  thither,  from  vessel 
to  forge,  from  sails  to  rigging;  giving  clear, 
sharp  directions  in  various  language^ — commen- 
dation here,  reproof  there — inspecting  with  his 
own  cold  eyes  every  thing;  judging  of  all ; quick, 
active,  ready;  never  at  a loss  for  an  expedient, 
and  urging  on  the  work  Hike  a thoroughbred 
seaman,  as  he  was,  who  knew  his  own  duty  and 
■how  to  make  others  do  theirs.  So  went  on  the 
refitting  of  the  Centipede  all  through  the  burning 
hot  tropical  day ; and  while  the  half-exhausted 
crew  took  a respite  in  the  scorching  noon  for 
dinner,  still  their  leader  toiled  on.  Or,  if  he 
took  a rest,  it  was  in  closely  scrutinizing  the 
progress  made  by  his  men,  or  in  puffing  a cigpr 
like  to  a small  high-pressure  engine,  or  in 
clambering  up  the  steep  face  of  the  crag  to  the 
signal  station,  where  he  would  peer  away  in  all 


villain,  looking  as  if  he  would  like  to  taste  the 
heart’s-blood  of  the  resolute  man  who  stood  be- 
fore him,  “do  you  presume  to  call  names  and 
oppose  my  will  ?” 

But,  controlling  his  passion  with  a violent  con- 
tortion of  face  that  would  have  made  one’s  blood 
run.cold  to  see  it,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  said : 

“ Nonsense,  Doctor;  you  seem  to  take  rather 
a strong  interest  in  the  brat — possibly  an  inju- 
dicious one ; but  since  he  is  my  prize,  you  know, 
by  law,  come,  what  will  you  give  for  him  ? Ah, 
happy  thought,  we  will  play  for  him ! There, 
deal  away,  compadre.  Sotaand  cavallo!  I take 
the  sota  again,  and  you  ten  doubloons  against 
the  boy  on  the  cavallo.” 

The  Doctor  said  not  a word,  but  nodded  as- 
sent, and  seemed  absorbed  in  the  game. 

“ Presto ! Turn  the  cards,  • you  old  sinner. 
Quick!  Por  dios ! horse  has  kicked  me,  and 
the  knave  loses  ! Monsieur,  the  brat  is  yours.” 

Then,  starting  up,  Captain  Brand  hastily  pull- 
ed out  his  watch,  and  said : “ Hola,  caballeros, 
the  time  is  up ! I must  say  good-night.” 

Don  Ignacio’s  brown  thin  fingers,  like  a dent- 
ist’s steel  nippers,  laid  down  the  cards  and  care- 
fully picked  up  his  winnings,  even  to  the  small- 
est bit  of  the  precious  metal,  and  dropped  it 
piece  by  piece  into  his  long  pouch,  follow- 
ing them  each  with  his  glittering  eye,  and 
smiling  with  his  wrinkled  old  lips  as  the  dull 
chink  of  the  coin  fell  upon  his  ear.  When  he 
had  performed  this  operation  he  tied  up  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  as  if  he  was  choking  some- 
body to  death  ; and  then,  twitching  something 
which  was  partly  hidden  in  his  sleeve,  he  arose 
in  readiness  to  go  out. 

As,  however,  Captain  Brand  turned  to  fol- 
low his  compadre,  he  looked  carelessly  toward 
the  Doctor,  and  said  : 

“By-the-way,  Monsieur,  I have  made  up  my 
mind  with  respect  to  our  conversation  to-day, 
and  you  shall  remain  on  the  Island.  No  thanks. 
Adieu.  Now,  Don  Ignacio,  if  your  men  and 
boats  are  at  the  cove  we  will  make  sharp  work 
with  your  business.  Vamanos !” 


AND  I,  TOO,  KEEP  MY  OATHS;  AND  WITHOUT  WAITING  TWENTY  YEARS,  I STRIKE 
NOW  1” 


nations  falling  in  pretty  rapidly  after  a success- 
ful cruise,  but  dwindling  away  to  most  con- 
temptible gifts  long  before  his  flock  took  to  sea 
again. 

Captain  Brand  was  very  liberal  to  his  crew, 
dividing  a great  deal  of  money  with  them  ; but 
since  he  rarely  visited  any  foreign  ports,  they 
hat1  little  chance  of  squandering  it;  and  in  the 
end  . served  merely  as  a gaming  currency  to 
play  wii.i,  and  eventually  coming  back  to  him 
as  contribuiions  for  stores,  ammunition,  rig- 
ging, and  so  forth.  The  Captain,  therefore, 
was  a large  gainer  by  the  operation,  as 'most  of 
the  articles  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  ves- 
sel’s outfit,  were — as  we  know — generally  pre- 
sented to  him ; so  that  he  was  enabled  to  stow 
away  the  cash  for  future  gratification. 

Don  Ignacio  Sanchez  was  likewise  a money- 
ed man,  and  came  provided  with  a long  pouch 
of  solid  gold,  which  he  made  into  little  piles  be- 
fore him  of  the  exact  size  of  those  of  the  Cap- 
tain. The  Doctor,  however,  declined  to  play, 
and  sat  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  game. 

“ Let  us  begin,  Seilores !”  exclaimed  the  Don, 
as  he  rapidly  shuffled  the  cards,  and  his  keen, 
black  spark  of  fire  lit  up  with  animation  at  the 
rich  prospect  before  him.  “ We  are  losing  pre- 
cious time.  I’ll  be  Banquero ! Vamanos!” 

So  they  began.  The  cards  were  dealt,  and 
the  betting  went  on.  The  Padre  forgot  Brevi- 
ary and  beads  in  his  excitement,  and  as  his  lit- 
tle pointings  were  swept  away,  he  forgot,  too, 
the  sacred  ejaculations  he  was  wont  to  lard  his 
discourse  with,  and  he  became  positively  pro- 
fane. The  Captain  won  largely  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  jeered  his  compadre  with  great  zest 
and  enjoyment ; but  that  one-eyed  old  Spanish 
rascal  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  and  bided 
his  time.  At  first  the  conversation  was  light 
and  jovial,  Captain  Brand  insisting  upon  the 
Doctor  describing  minutely  how  he  had  hacked 
his  friend  Gibbs’s  leg  off  with  a hand-saw,  laugh- 
ing hugely  thereat,  and  wiping  the  icy  tears 
from  his  cold  blue  eyes  with  his  delicate  cam- 
bric handkerchief.  Then  the  fascinating  game 
began  to  fluctuate,  and  the  luck  set  back  with 
a steady  run  into  the  piles  of  the  banker.  Cap- 
tain Brand  liked  ns  little  to  lose  his  money  as 
any  other  gambler  in  cards  or  dice,  and  he  was 
somewhat  chafed  in  spirit ; but  what  especial- 
ly irritated  him  was  losing  it  to  that  wrinkle- 
faced, one-eyed,  greedy  old  scoundrel,  with  no 
possible  hope  of  ever  seeing  a dollar  of  it  again. 
As  for  the  Padre,  he  was  dead  broke,  and  since 
his  friends  would  not  lend  him  a real,  and  the 
banker  did  not  play  upon  credit,  he  sat  moodily 
by,  and  gloated  over  the  winnings  of  the  Tuerto, 
and  cursed  his  own  luck  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions likewise. 

“Ho!”  growled  Captain  Brand,  lltnaldilo  u 
la  sota  ! I have  lost  my  last  stake !” 

Even  while  he  spoke  the  poor  little  boy  mur- 
mured, in  a sobbing  voice,  “Mama,  chore 
mama!”  and  turned  uneasily  in  his  little  nest 
from  his  fitful  slumber. 

“That  crying  brat  again !”  said  the  now  an- 
gry Pirate,  as  he  hurled  the  Padre’s  half  empty 
gin  jug  in  the  direction  of  the  couch,  which 
crashed  against  the  wall,  and  fell  in  a shower 
of  glass  splinters  over  the  little  sleeper. 

The  child  gave  one  terrified  shriek,  and  start- 
ing from  the  bed  in  his  little  night  dress,  now 
soiled  and  torn,  lie  ran  and  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  the  Doctor.  Another  bottle 
was  raised  aloft  by  the  long  muscular  arm  of 
the  Pirate;  but  before  you  could  wink,  that 
arm  was  arrested,  and  the  missile  twisted  from 
his  grasp. 

“ For  shame,  yon  coward  ! Don't  harm  the 
boy.  He  will  d’ie  soon  enough  in  this  awful 
den  without  having  his  brains  dashed  out.” 

“Ho,  Monsieur  le  Docteur!”  muttered  the 


party  took  their  way  — Don  Ignacio  leading, 
with  the  amiable  Priest,  on  whom  he  glared 
with  his  malevolent  eye,  as  if — he  not  being  a 
person  from  whom  money  or  its  equivalent 
could  be  squeezed — the  greedy  old  Spaniard 
would  like  to  transfix  him  with  a glance.  In 
the  rear  came  Captain  Brand  and  the  Doctor ; 
the  former  as  gay  as  a bird — of  the  vulture  spe- 
cies— and  his  companion  grave,  severe,  and  pre- 
occupied. Stopping  as  they  reached  the  Tiger 
Trap  battery,  where,  after  Captain  Brand  had 
made  a close  inspection  of  the  guns,  and  held 
sharp  confabs  with  the  men  who  rose  to  receive 
him,  he  moved  away  a few  steps,  and  resting 
his  body  against  the  lee  side  of  a projecting 
rock,  he  removed  the  cigar  from  his  frozen  lips, 
and  said, 

“ The  arguments  you  have  urged,  Monsieur, 
and  the  views  you  entertain,  have  a certain 
amount  of  reason  in  them.  It  is  true  you  were 
deceived  in  coming  here,  but  yet  you  swore  to 
remain,  and  not  betray  us,  when  you  did  come. 
Well — ah!  don’t  interrupt  me;  I divine  what 
you  are  going  to  say — you  did  not  know  what 
our  real  character  was.  Perhaps  not.  . Never- 
theless, I can  not  consent  to  your  going  away 
with  that  old  rascal,  Don  Ignacio,  there ; that 
is,  if  he  would  take  you,  which  I think  he  would 
not,  as  your  presence  on  board  might  compro- 
mise him  with  the  Cuban  authorities;  and,” 
went  on  Captain  Brand,  as  he  crossed  his  legs, 
and  held  his  fine  Panama  hat  on  his  head  as  a 
ruffle  of  the  sea-breeze  shot  around  the  rock, 
“with  respect  to  your  remaining  here  on  the 
island,  you  will  only  have  that  dumb  old  beast 
of  a Babette  for  company,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  English  or  American  cruisers  will 
be  down  upon  you  before  a change  of  the  moon ; 
and  they  might — a — hang  you,  perhaps,  for  a 
pirate.  Ho ! ho !” 

“ If  Don  Ignacio  declines  to  take  me,  Cap- 
tain Brand,  of  course  I can  not  go  in  the  feluc- 
ca; but  let  come  what  will,  I am  resolved  not 
to  sail  in  the- Centipede." 

The  Pirate  regarded  the  Doctor  for  a moment 
with  a cold,  freezing  look,  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, in  a partial  glimmer  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration, as  he  thus  resolutely  stated  his  de- 
termination ; and  then,  putting  his  finger  light- 
ly on  the  Doctor’s  arm,  as  ho  saw  Don  Ignacio 
and  the  Padre  draw  near,  he  said,  impressively, 
in  a low  tone, 

“ Monsieur  le  Docteur,  do  not  make  hasty 
resolutions.  I command  here,  and  my  will  is 
law.  I will  turn  the  matter  over,  however,  in 
my  mind,  and  give  you  a final  decision  before 
we  part  to-night.  Now  let  us  return.  The 
sun  is  down,  and  the  rocks  are  slippery. 

“ Well,  caballeros,  let  us  have  a little  social 
amusement,”  said  Captain  Brand,  as  he  sat 
down  at  the  table  in  the  Padre’s  and  Doctor’s 
quarters,  and  wound  up  his  splendid  watch — 
the  present  from  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba. 
“ But  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  break  up  at 
midnight,  for  our  compadre  here  has  a multi- 
tude of  articles  to  get  on  board  his  felucca  to- 
night, and  I must  be  astir  at  daylight.” 

Did  Captain  Brand  think,  while  he  turned 
the  key  of  that  gold  repeater,  of  the  blood- 
stained wretch  he  had  put  to  death  in  the 
morning,  who  was  lying  stark  and  stiff  in  his 
narrow,  damp  resting-place ; or  of  the  poor  lit- 
tle sufferer,  who  had  been  torn  from  his  heart- 
broken mother,  sleeping  near  him  ? Oh  no ! — 
certainly  not ! Captain  Brand  was  thinking  of 
a little  game  of  monte. 

The  Padre  lugged  out  a small  store  of  dollars, 
and  a gold  ounce  or  two,  and  other  stray  bits  of 
gold,  down  to  quartitos  or  eighths  of  doubloons 
-j-all  of  it  donations  made  him  for  remission  of 
sins  and  absolutions,  presented,  at  one  time  and 
another,  from  the  ' » % • » . • ’ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WORK. 

When  the  Pirate  stood  in  his  saloon  on  the 
morning  subsequent  to  the  pleasurable  events 
of  the  Sunday  previous,  he,  as  well  as  his  saloon, 
presented  altogether  a different  aspect.  The 
apartment  had  been  stripped  of  all  its  rare  and 
costly  furniture,  cabinets,  candelabra,  plate, 
china,  and  glass ; and  nothing  of  value  was 
left  save  the  camphor  trunks  on  the  floor,  the 
cane-bottomed  settee,  a few  chairs,  and  a ta- 
ble. All  the  beautiful  things,  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful,  had  disappeared,  even  to  the 
rich  packages  of  merchandise  in  the  great  vault 
beneath.  The  late  possessor,  however,  of  all 
that  worldly  wealth  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
discomposed,  or  to  cherish  the  faintest  pang  of 
regret  at  his  loss.  In  truth  he  seemed  to  be 
relieved  from  an  uncomfortable  load  of  respons- 
ibility, and  feeling  assured,  perhaps,  that  in 
roaming  about  the  world  he  could  select  a still 
more  valuable  collection  : only  give  him  time, 
and  he  would  exercise  his  critical  taste  with 
every  pleasing  variety.  It  was  thus  he  consoled 
himself  as  he  stood  there  in  his  now  denuded 
room,  attired  in  a pair  of  coarse  canvas  trow- 
sers,  a red  flannel  shirt,  with  a short  sharp  hang- 
er on  his  hip  and  a double-barreled  pistol  in 
his  belt — quite  the  costume  in  which  he  so  sin- 
gularly shocked  Dona  Lucia,  whose  lovely  min- 
iature once  hung  there  on  the  wall  in  company 
with  the  other  miserable  victims  of  his  lust. 

Captain  Brand  had  Just  entered  his  dwelling, 
having  been  up  and  actively  occupied  ever  since 
we  last  parted  with  him.  Now  he  had  come  for 
a cup  of  tea  and  dry  toast;  and,  while  Babette 
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directions  around  the  island — never  missing  the 
glance  of  a pelican’s  pinion  or  the  leap  of  a fish 
out  of  water.  Then  he  would  return  to  the 
cove,  and  begin  anew  the  work.  It  was  no 
longer  the  elegant  Captain  Brand,  in  kncc- 
breeches,  point-lace  sleeves,  and  velvet  doublet, 
seated  at  his  luxurious  table  groaning  under 
splendid  plate,  fine  wines,  and  brilliant  wax 
lights,  and  dispensing  a profuse  hospitality ; but 
Captain  Brand,  the  Birate,  in  tarry  rig,  amidst 
sailors,  sails,  and  cordage,  munching  a bit  of 
hard  biscuit  at  times  or  a cube  of  salt  junk  out 
of  a mess  kid ; but  ever  ready,  never  weary,  and 
alwavs  up  to  the  professional  mark. 

At  the  first  gray  blush  of  dawn  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Captain  Brand  was  astir  again,  and 
before  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  waves  the 
schooner  Centipede  had  been  transformed  into  a 
brigantine,  her  foremast  reduced,  new  standing 
rigging  fitted  for  it,  with  a new  bowsprit  and 
head-booms,  her  rail  raised  four  or  five  feet  by 
shifting  bulwarks,  and  a temporary  house  built 
on  deck  over  the  long  gun.  She  was  also  paint- 
ed afresh,  with  a white  streak ; and,  with  false 
head-boards  on  her  bows  to  hide  her  snake-like 
snout  of  a cutwater,  no  one,  unless  in  the  secret, 
could  have  known  that  the  clumsy  box  of  a 
merchantman  lying  there  was  once  the  low, 
swift,  piratical  schooner  which  had  made  so  no- 
torious a name  in  the  West  Indies.  Still  the 
work  was  driven  on  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion— a few  hours’  repose  for  the  crew  at  night, 
and  an  hour  for  dinner  in  the  day;  but  as  for 
Captain  Brand,  he  never  slept  at  all — a doze  for 
an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  on  his  settee  in  the 
saloon,  and  a cup  of  tea  in  the  morning,  with 
cigar-smoke,  satisfied  his  frugal  requirements. 
The  next  day  by  noon  the  water  and  stores 
were  got  on  board  the  brigantine,  her  magazine 
stowed,  the  dunnage  of  the  crew  transferred 
from  the  sheds,  the  Captain’s  camphor  trunks 
on  board,  and  cabin  in  order,  the  sails  bent,  an- 
chors on  the  bows,  and,  swinging  to  a hawser 
made  fast  to  the  rocks,  the  vessel  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea  at  any  moment. 

“Pcdillo,”  said  Captain  Brand,  as  his  vigi- 
lant gaze  took  in  all  around  him  and  then  rested 
on  the  Centipede — “Pedillo,  you  may  warp  the 
vessel  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiger’s  Trap  so 
soon  as  you’ve  strewed  some  fagots  ready  for 
lighting  in  the  sheds.  When  you  get  to  the 
Trap  tell  the  gunner,  Gomez,  to  take  a gang  of 
hands  and  give  that  battery  a good  coat  of  coal 
tar,  plug  the  vents  of  the  guns,  and  bury  car- 
riages and  all  in  the  sand  beside  the  magazine. 
Tell  him  to  destroy  the  powder,  and  pitch  over- 
board all  he  can’t  conceal ; and  let  him  bear  a 
hand  about  it,  for  we  shall  sail  with  the  last 
of  the  sea-breeze  toward  sunset. 

“And  Pedillo”  — here  the  Pirate’s  voice 
dropped  to  a whisper — “come  back  after  the 
vessel  is  secured,  and  bring  that  Maltese  fellow 
without  a nose  with  you.  It  will  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  for  you  to  provide  yourself  with  a few 
fathoms  of  rawhide  strips,  as  we  may  have  oc- 
casion to  use  it.  Quien  sabe?” 

Sefior  Pedillo’s  black  wiry  beard  fairly  bristled 
as  he  grinned  understandingly  at  his  superior; 
and,  getting  into  a bit  of  a canoe  at  the  jetty, 
he  paddled  off  to  the  brigantine  to  execute  his 
orders. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Brand  slowly  bent  his 
steps  toward  the  house  under  the  crag,  and  en- 
tered his  spacious  saloon  for  the  last  time.  On 
the  bare  table,  too,  was  his  last  dinner,  served 
on  a few  odd  dishes  and  cracked  plates. 

“Babette,  old  girl!”  said  he,  as  he  sat  down 
to  this  repast,  “ you  have  a bottle  of  old  Ma- 
deira, and  a flask  of  hock  left.  No?” 

The  negress  shook  her  head  violently,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  by  other  telegraphic 
motions  gave  her  master  to  understand  that 
Padre  Ricardo  had  dropped  in,  drained  both 
bottles,  and  then  had  reeled  off  on  board  the 
brigantine. 

“The  drunken,  selfish  beast!”  muttered  Cap- 
tain Brand ; “ it  will  be  the  last  taste  of  wine 
he  will  swallow  for  a long  time.” 

The  Pirate  was  quite  correct  in  his  schemes 
for  the  Padre’s  reform;  for  the  next  copious 
draught  the  holy  Father  imbibed  was  the  briny 
salt-water  from  the  Caribbean  sea. 

“Well,  my  Baba,  a drop  of  water  then! 
Thank  you,  old  lady.  Here’s  to  your  health 
while  I am  gone.  There — you  need  not  blubber 
so  over  my  hand — good-by!”  And  so  passed 
away  from  Captain  Brand’s  sight  the  only  creat- 
ure in  the  wide  world  who  loved  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CAUGHT  IN  A NET. 

Captain  Brand  did  not  linger  long  over  his 
frugal  dinner,  and  when  he  had  finished,  as  if 
he  had  not  had  enough  exercise  for  the  last  three 
days,  he  began  to  walk  with  long  nervous  strides 
across  the  saloon. 

“ He  called  me  coward,  did  he  ? and  dared  to 
lay  his  hands  on  me ! By  my  right  arm,  my 
Creole  Doctor,  I’ll  teach  you  not  to  call  hard 
names  again,  and  I’ll  paralyze  your  hands  for 
all  time  to  come.” 

The  Pirate’s  jaws  grated  like  a rusty  bolt  as 
he  hissed  out  these  murderous  threats ; but  as 
his  eye  caught  the  squirming  green  silk  rope, 
as  he  swung  round  on  his  heel  in  his  walk,  he 
paused  and  muttered, 

“ That  bit  of  stuff  may  be  of  use.  I’ll  take  it 
by  way  of  precaution.” 

Hereupon  he  rapidly  unrove  the  cord  and 
coiled  it  away  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.  Then, 
looking  at  his  watch,  he  said,  “Ho!  the  time 
approaches,  and  here  comes  Pedillo.” 

Lighting  a cigar,  he  left  his  dwelling  for  the 
last  time ; and,  after  pausing  to  hear  a report 
from  Pedillo  that  his  orders  had  been  executed 
and  the  vessel  all  ready  for  sea,  and  whisper- 
ing a few  precise  -*e^wja,  Captain 


Brand  mounted  up  the  steep  face  of  the  crag 
again  and  accosted  the  signal-man  at  the  station. 
“Any  thing  in  sight ?” 

“Nothing  to  the  eastward,  Capitano;  hut  it 
has  been  a little  hazy  here  away  to  the  south- 
ward since  meridian,  and  I can  hardly  see 
through  it.” 

“ Bueno,  my  man ! give  me  the  glass.  You 
can  go  on  board  the  brigantine.  I’ll  take  a last 
look  myself.  ” 

While  the  signal-man  scrambled  down  the 
crag  Captain  Brand  rested  the  spy-glass  on  the 
trunk  of  the  single  cocoa-nut  tree,  whose  skele- 
ton-like fingers  of  leaves  rattled  above  his  head 
like  a gibbeted  pirate  in  chains ; and  then  he 
searched  long  and  steadily  along  the  hazy  hori- 
zon. As  he  was  about,  however,  to  withdraw 
his  eye  from  the  tube,  something — a mere  dim 
speck— arrested  his  attention.  Quickly  drop- 
ping the  glass,  and  as  rapidly  rubbing  the  large 
lens  and  carefully  adjusting  the  joints,  he  raised 
it  again,  as  a backwoodsman  does  his  rifle  with 
an  Indian  for  a mark.  For  full  five  minutes 
the  Pirate  stood  as  motionless  as  the  crag  be- 
neath him,  intently  glaring  through  the  tube  at 
the  speck  in  the  distance.  At  last  he  let  the 
glass  fall  at  his  side,  and  pulling  out  his  watch 
with  a jerk,  he  muttered  to  himself, 

“ It  is  a large  and  lofty  ship ; but  should  she 
be  a cruiser  after  me,  she  will  find  the  bird 
flown  and  the  nest  empty.  Ho,  now  for  action !” 

Springing  down  the  precipitous  declivity  as 
he  spoke,  he  paused  a moment  at  a loophole  of 
the  vault  beneath  his  dwelling,  and  puffing  his 
cigar  into  a bright  coal,  he  carefully  twitched 
the  match-rope  which  led  to  the  train,  opened 
the  loose  strands,  and  placed  the  fire  to  it.  Wait- 
ing an  instant  till  he  saw  the  nitre  sparkle  as 
it  ignited,  he  moved  away  with  long,  swing- 
ing strides  toward  the  sheds.  There  glancing 
through  the  now  deserted  halls  the  crew  had  oc- 
cupied, where  quantities  of  fagots  and  kindling 
wood  and  barrels  of  pitch  were  standing,  he 
continued  on  till  he  came  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Doctor.  The  Doctor  was  standing  at  the  open 
door  on  the  thatched  piazza,  looking  quietly  at 
the  brigantine,  whose  sails  were  loosed,  and  the 
vessel  hanging  by  a stern-fast,  with  her  head 
just  abreast  the  Tiger’s  Trap. 

“Ah!  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  I have  merely 
called  to  bid  you  a final  adieu  before  I go  on 
board ; and  as  I have  a few  moments  left,  and 
a few  words  to  say,  suppose  you  walk  with  me 
toward  the  chapel.  Allons ! there  is  a suspi- 
cious sail  off  there,”  waving  his  glass  in  the  di- 
rection, “ and  I wish  to  take  a good  look  at  her. 

“Doctor,”  continued  Captain  Brand  as  they 
reached  the  little  esplanade  facing  the  graves 
and  church,  “you  will  have  no  one  left  here 
on  our  island  save  our  dumb  Babette,  and  the 
chances  are  rather  remote  for  your  getting  away, 
without,  perhaps,  some  of  the  West  India  fleet 
should  happen  to  drop  in  here,  which  I do  not 
think  probable.  I rely,  however,  upon  your  keep- 
ing your  oath,  even  if  they  do  come,  and  not 
betraying  the  secrets  you  are  acquainted  with.” 

The  Pirate  said  this  in  an  off-hand,  friendly 
way,  as  he  had  his  glass  leveled  toward  the  sail 
he  saw  in  the  offing. 

“ Captain  Brand,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “ I was 
deceived  in  coming  here,  as  you  well  know;  but 
I shall  religiously  keep  my  oath  for  the  twenty 
years,  as  I swore  to  do.  After  that,  if  we  both 
live  so  long,  my  tongue  and  aim  shall  speak  and 
strike.” 

The  Pirate  stepped  back  a little  as  he  shut  up 
the  joints  of  the  spy-glass  with  a crash ; and, 
with  a scowl  of  hate  and  vengeance  combined, 
he  said,  in  a loud  voice,  while  his  cold  eyes 
gleamed  like  a ray  of  sunlight  on  an  iceberg : 

“And  I,  too,  keep  my  oaths;  and  without 
waiting  twenty  years,  I strike  now !” 

Even  while  the  treacherous  villain  spoke,  two 
swarthy,  sinewy  scoundrels  crept  stealthily  from 
within  the  chapel,  and,  with  the  soft,  slimy 
movements  of  serpents,  as  their  leader  uttered 
the  last  word  they  sprang  at  the  back  of  the 
Doctor  and  wound  their  coils  around  him, 
twining  strong  strands  of  rawhide  rope  about 
his  arms,  legs,  and  body.  Bound  as  in  a frame 
of  elastic  steel  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
their  victim  was  thrown,  face  downward,  upon 
the  sand. 

“Be  quick,  Pedillo!  the  time  is  flying.  Go- 
mez, bring  the  corpse  trestle  from  the  chapel.” 

In  a moment  a wooden  frame  with  legs,  and 
stretched  across  with  a bed  of  light  wire,  which 
had  been  used  to  carry  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  pirates — and  the  poor  women,  too,  besides 
them — to  their  last  resting-places,  was  brought 
out  from  the  little  church.  Then  the  bound 
victim  was  laid  on  it,  face  upward ; again  the 
hide  thongs  were  passed  in  numerous  plaits  un- 
til the  body  was  lashed  firmly  to  the  trestle. 

“ Place  it  on  the  edge  of  that  rock  there,  with 
his  head  toward  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Take  this 
silk  rope,  Gomez,  and  clove-hitch  it  well  up  the 
trunk.  There,  that  will  do.  I myself  will  per- 
form the  last  act  of  politeness.” 

Saying  this,  the  Pirate  widened  the  noose  of 
the  cord,  and  slipping  it  over  the  Doctor’s  head, 
he  placed  the  knot  carefully  under  his  left  ear. 
The  victim  gave  no  groan  or  sigh,  and  his  dark 
luminous  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  blue  sky  above 
him  in  heaven. 

“Monsieur  le  Docteur,”  said  Captain  Brand, 
as  he  hurriedly  looked  at  his  watch  and  raised 
his  hat,  ‘ ‘ I have  but  one  word  of  caution  to  give 
you : If  you  struggle,  you  will  have  your  neck 
broken  before  you  arc  stung  to  death ! Talk  as 
much  as  you  like ; but  as  Babette  is  a long  way 
off  and  hard  of  hearing,  I doubt  if  she  comes  to 
your  assistance.  Adieu!” 

The  retreating  figures  went  leaping  toward 
the  inlet,  and,  as  they  rushed  through  the  sheds, 
they  applied  a torch  to  the  combustible  material 
deposited  there,  and  then  sprang  on  toward  the 
Tiger’s  Trap.  A few  minutes  afterward  the  Doc- 
tor turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  saw 


the  sails  of  the  brigantine  sheeted  home  and 
run  up  like  magic;  and  taking  the  last  breath 
of  the  sea-breeze  on  her  quarter,  the  stern-fast 
was  cast  off,  and  she  slipped  easily  out  of  the 
gorge-like  channel.  Still  as  those  dark,  stern 
eyes  watched  the  receding  hull  of  the  Centipede, 
a sudden  jar  shook  the  island,  a heavy  column 
of  white  smoke  rose  from  below  the  crag  like  a 
water-spout,  and,  spreading  out  like  a palm-tree, 
came  down  in  a deluge  of  timber,  stones,  and 
dust,  while  sheets  of  vivid  flame  leaped  out  from 
the  gloom,  and  an  awful  peal,  in  a dull,  heavy, 
booming  roar  that  shook  the  crag  to  its  base, 
announced  the  ruin  of  the  Pirate’s  Den.  At  the 
same  time  the  red  fires  gleamed  in  fitful  flash- 
es from  the  sheds,  and  rapidly  making  headway, 
all  at  once  burst  forth  in  wild  conflagration,  till 
the  whole  nest  was  wrapped  in  flames.  The 
shock  of  the  explosion  and  the  fires  killed  the 
wind,  and  a lurid  pall  of  smoke  and  cinders  hung 
like  a gloomy  canopy  over  the  island. 


“THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION." 

Under  this  title  a late  number  of  the  New  York  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal  discusses  the  subject  of  Sew- 
ing Machines  — setting  forth  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
Grover  and  Baker,  in  contradistinction  with  the  lock- 
stitch machines  so  generally  in  use.  A Grover  & Ba- 
ker has  been  in  use  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  firm,  ren- 
dering perfect  satisfaction,  developing  the  merits  claimed 
for  it  by  the  Advocate,  as  follows: 

1.  It  makes  the  only  seam  formed  by  a sewing  machine 
in  which  each  stitch  is  independently  locked,  and  with- 
out dependence  upon  the  other  stitches  for  strength. 

2.  It  makes  the  only  seam  that  will  admit  of  the 
thread  being  cut  at  every  fourth  stitch  without  injury  to 
the  seam  in  wear. 

3.  It  is  unnecessary  to  fasten  the  ends  of  seams  made 
by  till*  machine.  This  is  done  by  the  machine  itself, 
without  the  use  of  the  hand  needle. 

4.  The  Grover  & Baker  stitch  is  the  only  one  formed 
from  two  ordinary  spools,  and  without  winding  from  the 
spool  into  a shuttle  from  three  to  five  times  for  the  under 
thread. 

5.  A seam  thus  formed  is  more  elastic  than  any  other 
made  by  a sewing  machine,  and  is  consequently  very 
valuable  in  all  goods  that  are  to  be  washed  and  stretched 
under  the  iron. 

6.  The  machine  is  adapted  to  all  varieties  of  fabrics, 
sewing  each  equally  well,  and  requiring  no  adjustment 
for  any  kind  of  sewing  other  than  the  adaptation  of 
needles  and  thread. 

7.  It  is  more  easily  kept  in  order  than  any  other  ma- 
chine, and  need  not  be  taken  apart  to  be  oiled. 

8.  The  machine  sews  common  spool  cotton,  silk,  and 
linen  thread  with  equal  facility. 

9.  The  machine  is  so  simple  that  an  intelligent  child 
of  ten  years  can  readily  learn  to  operate  and  keep  it  in 
order. 

10.  By  reason  of  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  case 
of  management,  it  is  best  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
family. 

Another  very  important  merit  this  machine  has  is  that 
the  fabric,  while  being  sewed,  is  passed  across  the  ma- 
chine from  front  to  rear  directly  from  the  operator,  ob- 
viating the  liability  or  necessity  of  curving  the  spine,  as 
is  done  when  using  a “lock-stitch”  machine.  The  in- 
ventor seems  to  have  carefully  considered  the  health, 
comfort,  and  well  being  of  the  sex  to  whom  be  appeals 
for  patronage,  and  we  trust  has  realized  all  that  his  ut- 
most hopes  could  have  prompted. 

Still  another  merit  possessed  by  this  machine,  the  most 
marvelous  of  all,  is  this:  while  it  sews  a seam  that  will 
not  rip  in  wear,  it  may  very  easily  be  removed  at  pleas- 
ure if  the  proper  meanB  be  employed  to  accomplish  it 
This  will  be  regarded  as  a very  desirable  quality  by  la- 
dies just  learning  how  to  use  the  machine,  as  they  may 
be  enabled  to  correct  mistakes  with  more  facility  than  if 
they  used  a “ lock-stitch"  machine,  while  it  will  be  ob- 
viously a convenience  to  economical  families  in  changing 
the  fashion  of  garments,  or  making  them  over  for  chil- 
dren. 


Stafford' s Family  Receipt  Book,  containing  100 
recipes  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  of  this  City,  and 
accompanied  by  a letter  from  the  Messrs.  Leland,  seems 
to  be  a valuable  work  for  family  use. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Notice  to  Advertisers. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  Adver- 
tisements 

For  the  Last,  or  Outside  Page, 

of  our  Weekly,  we  have  decided  to  increase  the  price, 

For  that  Page, 

TO 

Seventy-five  Cents  per  Line. 

The  price  for  the 

Insido  Pages 

will  remain  as  before,  viz. : 

Fifty  Cents  per  Line. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

WM.  HALL  & SON, 

543  Broadway,  between  Spring  and 
Prince  Streets, 

WAREROOM  FOR  THE 
Driggs  Patent  Pianoforte,  or  the  Violin  Piano, 

Prince  & Co.’s  Melodeons  of  every  style. 

Guitar  Strings. 

llall  & Son’s  celebrated  Guitars. 

Hall  & Sou’s  new  Patent  Banjos. 

Alexandre  Organs,  from  5 to  16  Registers,  price  $100 
to  $400. 

Hall's  New  Catalogue  of  Music  sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  7 cents  in  Stamps. 

Music  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price. 


Catarrh  ’—From  the  fact,  that  no  treatment— how- 
ever scientific  from  “ Allopathy ” or  “ Homoeopathy " — 
and  no  nostrum  from  the  mint  of  insensate  quackery— 
ever  cured  this  malady,  my  warrant  is  drawn  for  saying 
that  it  was  never  understood,  till  my  theory  of  it  was 
published.  This  has  disarmed  it  of  obscurity.  Catarrh 
is  no  longer  an  enigma  to  the  Profession.  It  can  be  cured 
—and  Us  fatal  ultimate  Consumption  be  thereby  averted  I 
Any  applicant  can  obtain  a pamphlet,  accurately  de- 
scribing Catarrh,  free,  by  inclosing  postage  stamp  for 
tarnsmission,  S63  Broadway,  N.  Y.  R.  GOODALE,  M.  D. 


Burnett’s  Kalliston, 

As  a wash  for  the  complexion,  has  no  equal,  it  j8 
distinguished  for  its  soothing  and  purifying  effect,  allay- 
ing all  tendency  to  inflammation,  especially  that  arising 
from  bites  of  mosquitoes,  stings  of  insects,  &c.  It  is  a 
powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  freckles, 
pimples,  and  all  discolorations.  These,  with  its  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  properties,  render  it  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  for  the  toilet. 

Prepared  only  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  v 
Boston. 

For  sale  by  druggists  generally. 

Price  50  Cents  a Bottle. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments.  They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

Established  in 
ormerly  Dubois 
t,  and  Dubois, 
Chambers,  Bi- 
se,  comer  of  8th 
th  Avenue,  op- 
5 Peter  Cooper 
New  York. 


Improved  Over-strung-,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

A.  li. — Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  prices. 


Chickering  & Son, 


^Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  ; Pianos  to  Rent. 

Warerooms  in  Boston.  246  Washington  Street ; Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


Wood  Brothers 


Have  Removed  to 


No.  396  Broadway. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place"  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 

This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 

Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
sons at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  (»‘  Powder ). 
An  agreeable  Refrigerant  and  Laxative.  It  is  supe- 
rior in  its  medicinal  properties  to  the  liquid  Citrate  of 
Magnesin.  Put  up  portable  and  convenient  for  Travel- 
lers and  Family  use.  Cheaper  and  superior  to  Saratoga 
water  as  a cooling  drink.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle.  For 
sale  by  all  Druggists.  Manufactory  193  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 

Embroidery  Stamps  — Choice  Patterns— $1  59 
per  doz.  W.  Williams,  311  Carmine  Street,  N.  Y. 

DR.  JONES’S  EYE  AND  EAR  INSTITU- 
TION, No.  137  4th  Avenue,  New  York,  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  all  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear  are  CURED.  Dr.  JOHANNES  A.  JONES,  A.M., 
Chief  Physician  and  Surgeon. 

Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdcll’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
&c.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Important  Invention  for  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp.  Dr.  H.  HIRSH- 
X IELD,  Surgeon  and  Accouclicur,  438  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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For  Costiveness  or  Constipation, 

the  constitution,  and  lays 
nd  many  other  disorders, 
r Cathartic  Lozenges  are 
Nature  by  strengthening 
digestion. 

FRENCH’S 
CONICAL 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

French’s  Conical 
Washing  Machine. 

Price  only  $10. 
N.B.  Price  only  $10. 
Price  only  Ten 
Dollars. 

Price  only  Ten 
Dollars. 

This  simple,  compact,  durable,  economical,  portable, 
and  efficient  machine  will  easily,  certainly,  and  perfectly 
perform  the  work  of  twelve  women. 

It  can  not  get  out  of  order,  and  may  be  worked  effi- 
ciently by  a child,  washing  laces,  and  every  variety  of 
soiled  clothes,  without  wear  or  injury.  It  has  been  test- 
ed in  the  laundry  of  French’s  Ilotel  and  elsewhere,  with 
all  other  washing  machines  making  any  pretensions  to 
novelty,  and  has,  in  every  instance,  performed  its  work 
in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  any  other,  and 
much  more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 

It  will  wash  a single  handkerchief,  collar,  lace  sleeve, 
six  shirts,  or  all  of  these  articles  together,  without  tho 
necessity  of  soaking  or  boiling. 

These  results  are  produced  by  the  constant  reaction  of 
the  suds,  and  not  by  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  introduction  into  houses  with  sta- 
tionary tubs,  as  it  may  be  inclosed  and  connected  with 
the  waste  and  water-pipes,  and  will  make  an  important 
feature  in  houses  “with  all  the  modern  improvements.’’ 

In  the  Family,  Laundry,  Hotels,  Boarding-Houses, 
Hospitals,  Asylums,  Boarding-Schools,  on  Ships  and 
Steamers,  and  in  the  Army,  it  will  be  found  unequaled 
and  indispensable. 

It  may  be  worked  singly  or  in  number  by  any  steady 
motive  power. 

This  machine  maybe  seen  in  operation  at  the  laundry 
of  French’s  Hotel,  and  at  the  depot,  No.  419  Broadway, 
corner  of  Canal  St,  and  at  No.  310  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

PRICE  ONLY  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Entire  satisfaction  given  or  tho  money  returned. 

N.  B. — The  undersigned,  Proprietors,  are  now  prepared 
to  organize  agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  machines  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  supply  orders  to  any  extent. 

Send  for  a Circular.  P.  & It  FRENCH. 

Address  Post-Office  Box  No.  2,893,  New  York  City. 


Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 


Which  gradually  breaks  down 
the  foundation  for  Dvspepsia  a 
“ Brown’ 8 Laxative  Troches  oi 
particularly  adapted,  assisting 
and  invigorating  the  process  of 


Caution. 

THE  PATEK  WATCH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  are  known  to  be 
preparing  to  impose  upon  the  American  public  an  infe- 
rior imitation  of  this 

UNRIVALED  LADIES’  WATCH, 
Messrs.  Fatck,  Fhillippe  & Co., 

of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Patek 
Watch,  have  recently  requested 
Messrs.  TIFFANY  & Co.,  550  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  their  sole  Agents  in  this  city  and  State,  to  advise 
purchasers  of  this  counterfeit.  The  spurious  article  is 
cheaply  cased  in  the^  original  style  of  ornamentation,  and 
bears  engraved  upon  its  cap  a forged  trade-mark,  either 
Patek  & Co.,  Patek,  Philippe  & Co.,  Charles  Patek,  or 
Alexandre  Patek.  The  genuine  is  engraved  with  the 
name  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  addition  to  Patek,  Phillippe  & 
Co.,  and  is  invariably  accompanied  bya  certificate  signed 
and  numbered.  Like  all  other  counterfeits,  this  attempt- 
ed imposition  is  but  an  unworthy  copy  in  externals  alone 
of  the  admirable  work  from  which  it  would  borrow  repu- 
tation ; but  as  it  is  known  that  the  parties  to  this  fraud 
are  even  going  to  the  extent  of  forging  Mr.  Patek’s  own 
certificate  and  signature,  the  purchaser  of  a Patek  Watch 
can  only  be  sure  of  its  genuineness  by  obtaining  it  of  the 
authorized  and  sole  agents,  Tiffany  & Co. 


AARON  BURR’S  FIRST  LOVE. 

Margaret  Moncrieffe. 

With  Letters  to  “Kate,"  and  from 
“ Leonora.” 

NOW  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

“A  novel  of  American  life  and  character,  just  pub- 
lished by  Derby  & Jackson,  called  * Margaret  Moncrieffe,’ 
one  might  fancy  was  written  expressly  to  counteract  the 
impression  which  Mrs.  Stowe  gives  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the 
‘Minister’s  Wooing;’  for  tliat  adventurer,  so  fascinating 
and  so  false,  according  to  tradition,  is  the  hero  of  the 
book,  and  its  heroine  his  first  love.  This  alone  will 
cause  tho  book  to  be  read  with  eagerness  by  a large 
class;  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  story  is  founded  on 
documentary  evidence — that  its  author  inherited  his  ma- 
terials— that  the  original  letters  and  cipher  of  Burr  are 
included  — tho  fact  ‘stranger  than  fiction’  will  lend  a 
strong  interest  to  the  story,  which  has  not  only  much  of 
the  staple  of  a romance,  but  no  little  of  historical  sug- 
gestiveness.’’—[Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Second  Edition  now  ready.  One  handsome  12mo, 
Price  $1  25. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 

Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Kellys  and  O’Kkllyb.  A New  Novel.  $1  25. 

Life  op  Lincoln.  The  “ Wigwam  Edition.’’  25. 

Humboldt’s  Private  Letters.  1 25. 

Woman  (La  Femme).  Michelet's  New  Book.  1 00. 

*.*  Sent  by  mail,  postage  free , on  receipt  of  price,  by 
Rudd  & Carleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


NOW  READY! 


also  in  completo  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

White  Sulphur  Springs, 

Greenbrier  County,  Virginia. 


THIS  LONG-ESTABLISHED  WATERING 
PLACE  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors  on  the 
15th  May. 

Many  now  and  important  arrangements  have  been 
made  since  the  last  season  in  this  large  establishment, 
and  no  efforts  wiil  be  spared  to  make  the  guests  com- 
fortable. JEREMIAH  MORTON,  President. 

J.  Humphreys,  General  Superintendent. 

^^Correspondents  will  please  address  J.  Humphreys, 
Superintendent,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Greenbrier  Co., 
Virginia. 


TRENTON  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  he  reached  at  a Email  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 


THE 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

FOB 

JULY,  I860! 

WHICH  COMMENCES  A NEW  VOLUME. 

CONTENTS. 

Meteorology;  Treasure-Trove;  A Legend  of  Mary- 
land; Hunting  a Pass;  The  “Cattle”  to  the  “Poet;” 
More  Words  about  Shelley;  Clarian's  Picture ; Spring; 
Rufus  Choate ; The  Regicide  Colonels  in  New  England ; 
To  the  Cat-Bird ; The  Professor's  Story ; On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Galleries  of  Art ; Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies; Vanity. 

Reviews  and  Literary  Notices — Mitchell’s  Popu- 
lar Astronomy;  El  Fureidis;  Life  and  Times  of  General 
Sam  Dale,  the  Mississippi  Partizan ; The  Money-King, 
and  other  Poems ; Say  and  Seal ; How  Could  lie  Help 
Itf  or,  tho  Heart  Triumphant ; The  New  Tariff  Bill. 


N.  B.— Three  trains  a day. 

Mansion  House,  Long-  Branch.  Open. 

S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 

Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King! 

Wonderful  Success. 


Read  the  astonishing  cures  of  welUknown  citizens  of 
Buffalo. 


U^*IT  CURED  Mr.  S.  Hemenway,  Proprietor  of  Ni- 
agara Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumat- 
ism in  the  neck  and  shoulders. 


ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  neck. 

JAMES  VANVALKENBURG,  a well-known  po- 
liceman of  this  city,  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia in  its  worst  form. 

INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING.  — Mrs.  U.  W.  lutuam,  56  Pearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks. 

Price  $1,  or  6 for  $5. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & 
CO.,  New  York. 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 

**  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan— 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." 

New  Self-Instructor  in  Phys- 
iology. With  more  than  a hundred  engraved  p 
traits  of  remarkable  men  and  women.  This  excell 
practical  work  embraces  Signs  of  Character,  Princip 
and  Proofs  of  Phrenology,  Analysis  and  Classification 
V1®  Faculties,  and  a Chart  for  recording  examinatio 
A handy  12mo  volume,  revised  and  enlarged,  175  pac 
tWcentsL111*  Bilt  baCk  and  sides’  1’rePaid  by  mail,  oi 
Address  FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

308  Broadway,  New  York 

PATENTS.— O.  S.  X.  PECK,  Counsellor 

, , Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and 

WK»ds  to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  II 
Charles  Ma3on,  late  Commissioner  pf  Patents. 

Digitize  a by 


Recent  American  Publications. 

Terms. — Single  numbers,  25  cents.  Threo  Dollars  per 
year,  postage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers, 

135  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Cuba  in  the  Stereoscope. 

A magnificent  series  of  VIEWS  IN  CUBA,  including 
some  of  the  finest  things  that  have  appeared  in  the  way 
of  Stereoscopic  Pictures. 

Just  published  by 

E.  ANTHONY,  501  Broadway. 

A New  Catalogue  of  our  Publications  and  Importations, 
issued  June  1st,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bcrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 

Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 
Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  in  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking  Utensils  of  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators,  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B. — Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases. 


Of  all  remedies  for  Coughs,  Colds , Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat , Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
Asthma,  Phthisic,  Quinsy,  Tickling,  Irritation,  or  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat , Chest,  or  Lungs,  Incipient 
Consumption,  dec.,  there  is  no  one  which,  for  safety  and 
efficacy,  or  which  affords  such  rapid  and  permanent  re- 
lief, as  the  well-known  and  long-established 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  only  genuine  is  prepared  by  SETH  W.  FOWLE 
& CO.,  BOSTON,  and  is  sold  everywhere. 


Now  Ready. 

A BEAUTIFUL  NUMBER. 

HARPERS 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
For  July,  1860. 


FINKLE  & LYON 
Sewing  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE.” 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  pos- 
sessing from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp), 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


1 OfYO  YEAR  made  by  any  one 
_L  with  A.  J.  Fulham's  Patent  $10  Outfit 

of  Stencil  Tools,  with  stock  enough  included  to  retail  for 
over  $100.  Silver  Medal  awarded.  Samples  free.  Ad- 
dress A J.  FULLAM,  No.  212  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fk  CSPFYXTWir  J * For  the  INSTANT  RELIEF 
HO  JL  H 1YJLXA.  and  PERMANENT  CUKE 
of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 
FENDT’S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


CHILTON  ON  THE  CROTON, 

OR  RIVER  WATER. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKENZIE 
& O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  which  I al- 
luded in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I con- 
sider the  artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filter- 
ing medium  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose. 
The  instrument  is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be 
reversed  occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Visit  the  sources  of  the  CROTON  RIYER,  and  ob- 
serve the  Dyeing  Establishments,  Stable  Yards,  and  oth- 
er causes  of  impurity,  or  read  Harper's  for  March,  on 
the  “ Inhabitants  of  the  Croton  and  other  River  Water,” 
and  you  will  not  drink  it  unless  filtered.  Sold  and  War- 
ranted by  McKENZIE  & O’HARA,  326  Fourth  Street, 
New  York. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines, 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.'— A new  machine,  noiseless,  bafid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $1X0. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 

■piC&ARDSON’S  NEW  METHOD 

XV  FOR  THE  PIANO,  Univebballv  admitted  to 

BE  THE  BEST  SYSTEM  EXTANT,  18  SOLD  I!V  ALL  MUBIO 
DEALERS  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  BOOKSELLERS.  Price  $3. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston. 


VALUABLE  to  all  who  USE  the  PEN  or 
V PENCIL  — SHAVER’S  PATENT  ERASER 
AND  BURNISHER,  PENCIL  SHARPENER,  &c.,  all 
neatly  combined  in  one  small  tasteful  form. 

For  sale  by  all  Stationers.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  G.  SHAVER, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


PURE  WATER. 

United  States  Carbon  Filter  Company. 

CARBON  FILTERS  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
adapted  to  the  Hydrant  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Factories, 
&c.  Also,  a great  variety  of  Portable  Self-Acting  Filters, 
for  Sportsmen,  Travellers,  Druggists,  &c.,  &c. 
164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest 


Medical  Discovery  of 
THE  AGE, 


Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  discovered  a 
common  pasture  weed  that  cures  every  kind  of  HUMOR 
from  the  worst  SCROFULA  down  to  a common  pimple. 

By  strict  attention  to  the  direction  in  the  pamphlet 
around  each  bottle,  and  a judicious  application  of  the 
Salt  Rheum  Ointment,  Healing  Ointment,  and  Scrofula 
Ointment,  CHRONIC  and  CORRUPT  ULCERS  are 
cured  in  a few  weeks. 

For  sale  by  every  Druggist  in  the  United  States. 


STEINWAY  & SONS’ 

PATENT  OVERSTRUNG  GRANDS, 

AND  SQUARE  PIANOS 
Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y. • 

The  Readers  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  have  forwarded  to  them,  with  dispatch,  any  Article 
tills  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Orders,  addressed  to 
WM.  S.  WYSE,  Office  IIabpkk’s  Weekly. 


TVTOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  USE  SANDS’ 

1 1 SARSAPARILLA.  It  will  Purify  the  Blood,  pre- 
vent unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  etc.,  from  breaking 
out  upon  the  Skin,  and  prepare  the  system  for  warm 
weather. 


An  Importer’s  Stock  of  Mantillas 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  RETAIL, 

FOB  THE  NEXT  30  DAYS, 

BY 

BULPIN,  GREGSON  & ELLIOTT, 

FOEMEELY 

GEORGE  BULPIN, 

AT 

No.  361  BROADWAY, 
Two  doors  below  Taylor’s, 

AT  PRICES  NEVER  BEFORE  HEARD  OF. 

Bulpin,  Gregson  & Elliott 

RESPECTFULLY  ANNOUNCE  ! 

To  the  Ladies  of  New  York 

that,  having  been  favored  with  instructions  from  the 
consignees  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  fabricators  of 

Pusher  and  French  Lace  Mantillas, 
Burnous,  Points,  &c., 

to  offer  for  sale  the  balance  of  their  season's  consign- 
ments— preferring  this  course  to  a continuance  of  the  re- 
cent terrible  slaughter  in  the  auction  rooms  — they  will 
open  their 

Spacions  and  Well-known  Warcrcoms, 

WmCB  ABE  NOW 

EXCLUSIVELY  DEVOTED  TO  WHOLESALE, 

For  Thirtv  Da  vs  only, 

To  the  Retail  Public, 

when  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  for  purchasing  real- 
ly elegant  and  costly 

Pusher  and  French  Laco 
Burnous,  Points  and  Mantillas, 

Silk  and  Cloth  Dusters, 

Mantelets  D’Etc,  &c.,  &c., 

at  prices  merely  nominal,  compared  with  intrinsic  value. 

A perusal  of  the  following  invoice  is  respectfully  re- 
quested, many  of  the  articles  being  the  products  of  tho 


looms  of 

MESSRS.  DOIGNIN,  FILS  & ISAACS, 
the  most  celebrated  manufacturers  in  France : 

1,197  French  Lace  Single  Flounced  Mantillas,  at $3 

852  French  Lace,  larger  in  size,  Mantillas,  at 4 

350  French  Lace,  deeper  flounced  Mantillas,  at 5 

1,080  French  Lace,  still  deeper  flounced,  Mantillas,  at  6 
752  French  Lace  handsome  two-flounced  Mantillas, 

at 7 

C40  French  Lace,  still  handsomer.  Mantillas,  at. . . . 8 

510  Black  Lace  Burnous,  at 10 

625  Extra  Lace  Burnous,  at 12 

520  Black  Lace  Points,  at 8 

415  Black  Lace  Points,  at 4 

397  Black  Lace  Points,  at 5 

352  Black  Lace  Points,  at 6 

900  Real  Pusher  Points,  at 12 

308  Extra  rich  Double  Sultanas,  at 14 


In  addition  to  the  above,  and  with  a view  to  give  in- 
creased attraction  to  this  sale,  will  be  included  a superb 
assortment  of 

NEW  SUMMER  CLOTH  GARMENTS, 

RICH  BLACK  SILK  MANTILLAS, 

and  a full  line  of  elegant 
SUMMER  TRAVELLING  SUITS, 
all  at  similarly  attractive  prices. 


BULFIN,  GREGSON  Sc  ELLIOTT, 

(Formerly  Geo.  Bulpin, > 

No.  361  Broadway. 

THE  TOILET. 


Ladies!  Ladies! 

Now  is  tho  Time  to  use 

“THEFEIIO” 


If  yon  Desire  a 

Beautiful  Complexion. 

Always  have  it  at  Hand. 

Particularly,  if  travelling,  a few  drops  poured  in  the 
water  for  Bathing  or  Washing  is  deliciously  refreshing 
and  exhilarating,  giving  the  Skin  Freshness,  Smoothness, 
Elasticity,  Softness , Brilliancy,  and  Purity— Cooling  and 
Invigorating— rend  era  the  flesh  firm,  and  of  an  alabaster 
richness  of  Beauty;  removes  all  Eruptions.  Immensely 
popular  among  the  Ladies. 

Sold  everywhere  at  50  cents  a bottle. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  General  Agents,  48  Broadway. 

Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 


The  Washboard  Entirely- 
Dispensed  with. 


The 

Cataract 

Washing 

Machine. 


economical,  durable,  and  can  not  get  out  of 
j washing  fluids  or  acids  required  — nothing 
nd  water. 

50  to  75  per  cent,  saved  in  clothing,  time, 
and  labor. 

-No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  3,  $16. 
g can  be  seen  in  operation  at  No.  494  Broad- 


Elcctric  Weather  Indicator. 

Every  house  should  have  one  of  these  neat  and  curious 
instruments,  which  indicate  the  weather  from  12  to  24 
hours  in  advance.  Sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  50 
cents,  by  addressing  the  manufacturers,  LEE  & CO.,  Box 
80  P.  O.  Newark,  N.  Jersey.  Liberal  discounts  to  Agents. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


2,000,000  sassss^ij. 

7 GREAT  CAMPAIGN  CHART  FOR  I860 
AND  TO  VOTE  FOR 

LINCOLN  AND  HAMLIN. 

This  Chart  has  large  LIFE-LIKE  PORTRAITS  at 
LINCOLN  and  HAMLIN,  in  a Vignette  of  Rails  en 
graved  expressly  for  it ; a Map  of  the  United  States" 
Portraits  of  all  the  Presidents ; Facts,  Figures,  &c.  ’ 

It  is  carefully  colored ; on  the  best  paper;  size  28x<!ft 
inches.  LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Sent,  nos? 
paid,  for  25  cents. 

II.  H.  LLOYD  & Co.,  Publishers 
No.  25  HOWARD  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  Hotel  Recipes. 

“For  a valuable  consideration,  we  have  furnished  to 
J.  R.  Stafford,  Practical  Chemist,  One  Hundred  of 
our  Choicest  Recipes,  the  same  being  in  constant  use 
iu  our  HoteL 

“ SIMEON  LELANP  & CO., 
“Metropolitan  Hotel,  Broadway,  New  York.” 

THE  ABOVE  RECIPES  ARE 
For  Preparing  and  Cooking  various  kinds  of 

Soups  and  Broths, 

Meats,  Fish,  and  Poultry, 

Hashes,  Stews,  Fricasccs,  Entrees,  Salads, 
Sauces,  and  Pickles, 

In  the  latest  French,  English,  and  American  styles. 

FOR  MAKING  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF 

Pies,  Pastry,  Custards,  Creams,  Jellies,  Ices, 
Biscuits,  Muffins,  Cakes,  &c. 

FOB  PREPARING  AND  PRESERVING 

Native  and  Foreign  Fruits, 

And  other  matters  of  importance  to  all  Housekeepers. 

The  above  valuable  Recipes  have  been  added  to 
J.  R.  STAFFORD’S  FAMILY  RECEIPT  BOOK, 
Which  now  contains  250  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
Recipes  and  Receipts  ever  published.  The  following 
Practical  Receipts  may  be  found  In  the  Book. 

A Cheap  Drug  that  forms  a New  Wash- 
ing Compound.  It  call  be  bought  of  any  druggist, 
or  at  any  country  store,  it  will  save  half  the  cost  of  soap, 
and  more  than  half  the  labor  of  washing. 

How  to  Prevent  Flannels  from  ever  shrink- 

ing  nr  changing  their  color. 

What  Dyspeptics  should  drink,  and  why. 

How  to  make  Whitewash  as  durable  as  the 

generality  of  paint. 

How  any  one  can  make  Bose  Water  with- 

out  expense,  and  with  but  little  trouble,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  is  usually  kept  at  the  druggists.  For  a perfume, 
or  for  flavoring  pastry,  custards,  creams,  &c.,  it  is  une- 
qualled. 

In  what  direction  of  the  Compass  a bed 

should  be  placed  that  the  occupant  may  uvoid  sleepless- 
ness or  any  form  of  nervousness.  The  wonderful  effect 
of  the  continuous  electric  current  upon  the  nervous  con- 
dition can  be  at  once  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  invalid  or  doubter  who  will  try  it. 

The  kind  of  Bed  that  all  Rheumatic  persons 
should  sleep  on. 

The  Hair.— What  to  do  to  remove  dandruff,  to  pre- 
vent the  hair  from  falling,  and  to  cause  it  to  grow  in  its 
natural  color. 

How  to  preserve  any  kind  of  Fence  Posts 

or  Sills  from  decay.  This  is  a cheap  and  excellent  re- 


Jones.  “Danger?  Oh,  no!  unless  she  takes  a notion  to  Bolt  Ahead,  as  she  does  once  in  a while."  [iVetvotu  Friend  is  Reassured .] 


Economy  of  sewing  machines— 

The  WIIEELER  & WILSON  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE COMPANY  has  prepared  tables  showing  by  act- 
ual experiment  of  four  different  workers,  the  time  re- 
quired to  stitch  cacli  part  of  a garment  by  hand,  and 
with  their  Sewing  Machines.  The  superiority  of  the 
work  done  by  tbe  Machine,  and  the  healthfulness  of  the 
employment,  are  advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saving 
of  time.  Subjoined  is  a summary  of  several  of  the  tables : 

BY  MACHINE — , f — BY  HAND—, 
Hours.  Min.  Hours.  Min. 

Gentlemen’s  Shirts 1 16  14  26 

Frock  Coats 2 33  16  35 

Satin  Vests 1 14  T 19 

Linen  Vests 0 48  5 14 

Cloth  Pants 0 51  5 10 

Summer  Pants 0 33  2 50 

Silk  Dress 1 13  10  22 

Merino  Dress 1 4 8 2T 

Calico  Dress 0 67  6 37 

Chemise 1 1 10  31 

Moreen  Skirt 0 35  7 33 

Muslin  Skirt 0 SO  6 1 

Drawers 0 28  8 1 

Night  Dress 1 1 10  2 

Silk  Apron 0 15  4 16  1 

Plain  Apron 0 9 1 26 

Seams  of  considerable  length  are  ordinarily  sewed  at 
the  rate  of  a yard  a minute. 

The  Lock  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  is  the  only 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled,  and  that  presents  the 
same  appearance  on  each  side  of  the  seam.  It  is  made 
with  threads,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  fabric,  and  in- 
terlocked in  the  center  of  it. 

Office,  No.  505  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  a Circular. 


How  to  make  a very  cheap  and  reliable  Ba- 
rometer that  will  indicate  every  change  of  weather,  and 
will  not  wear  out. 

Bot  in  Potatoes.— The  new  method  for  which  the 

Royal  Society  of  England  awarded  the  prize.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  effectual  preventive  for  all  varieties  and  in  all 
soils. 

How  to  keep  all  kinds  of  Silks  and  Vel- 
vets without  creasing  or  cracking,  and  bow  to  make 
old  silk  look  like  new. 

How  to  restore  Damaged  Velvet,  »>»d  how 

to  take  grease  out  of  Silks  and  stuffs. 

The  new  French  method  of  Making 
Bread,  by  which  151  pounds  of  material  makes  261 
pounds  of  superior  bread,  that  will  keep  moist  and  sweet 
longer  than  bread  made  by  any  of  the  usual  modes. 

Com  Bread,  made  after  the  famous  St.  Charles  re- 
cipe, and  also  the  Virginia  method. 

A quick  way  of  Churning  Butter  in  »i>7 

kind  of  a chum. 

Hard  Times  Pudding.— A special  favorite  with 

all  Juveniles,  quick  made,  cheap  and  healthy. 

How  to  keep  Eggs  fresh  for  six  months  without 
trouble,  and  without  the  use  of  any  lime  or  gum. 

The  Celebrated  Virginia  Method  of  Cur- 
ing Hams.  This  receipt  was  contributed  by  a lady 
member  of  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  families  in 
Virginia. 

The  book  is  printed  in  large  type  on  extra  quality  of 
book  paper.  It  is  sent  free  by  mall  for  12  cents  or  for 
four  letter  stamps.  Agents  of  either  sex  wanted  in  every 
County.  Address 

J.  B.  STAFFOBD,  Practical  Chemist, 
442  Broadway,  New  York. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels, 
Three-ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVEBYWHKRE. 


NY  ONE  can  make  $100  per  month  with 
- Stencil  Tools.  The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  mar- 
Send  for  my  Circular  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Lake  Mahopac. 

Thompson’s  Hotel,  the  coolest  situation  on  this  beau- 
tiful lake,  with  pure  mountain  air,  fine  scenery,  drives, 
sailing,  and  fishing,  is  now  open  for  the  season. 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“ GBE AT  AMEBICAN  REMEDY" 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  fur  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,', 

"With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  ns  good  a Shirt' 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  TnE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S.— Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$13  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  . Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

SOJyards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14)tfc.  per  yd..$4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 60 

Profit 2 65 


Gentleman  (who  has  seen  an  Adoertisement  offering  unusual  attractions  in  the  matter  of  Summer 
Hoard).  “What’s  the  matter,  mv  friend?  You  look  as  if  there  might  be  Fever  and  Ague  about 


Poor  Shivering  Wretch.  “ F-f-f-f-f-ever  ’n-n-n-ager!  L-lor  bless  yer,  n-n-n-no!  They  have 
p-p-purty  b-b-b-bad  t’other  s-s-side  o’ the  hill  there;  but  th’ ain’t  n-n-n-none ’bout  he-e-e-e-ere !’’ 


Qg|3  And  unfailing  Cnro  for 

Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
f Skin.  Salt  Bhcum,  Scurvy, 

Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 

fflSBrll  Dysentery,  and  all 
Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR. 
JAMES  It.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Pulton  Street,  N.  Y-, 

And  fob  Sale  by  every  Druggist  throughout  W* 
Country. 

Original  from 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beadle’s  Dime  Novels,  No.  1. 

THE  BEST  STORY  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


BY  THE  STAR  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs. 

Between  White  4 Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  In  the  city 
are  selling  Inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Indian  Wife  of  the  White  Hunter. 

By  Mrs.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 

128  Pages  12mo,  Complete,  only  Ten  Cents ! ! ! 
IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & Co.,  Publishers, 

141  William  Street,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWS  DEPOTS. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 

Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  eases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


LADIES’  UNDERGARMENTS  READY  MADE 
Exclusively,  Store,  Broadway,  1 door  above  26th  Street. 
Full  and  reliable  assortment  on  hand. 


Digitized  fry 
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Ljiuce  Five  Cents. 


NEW  'YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1860. 


the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress, 


much,  perhaps,  for  I was  ordinarily  a dreamy  boy, 
and  may  have  been  more  in  my  element  in  my 
uncle’s  domain  than  would  most  of  my  school-fel- 
lows ; but,  on  the  whole,  I was  happy  there.  For 
was  it  not  home  to  me,  and  at  home  who  is  not 
happy  ? My  uncle  had  a daughter.  She  was  some 
six  years  my  senior;  which  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  a certain  native  superiority  which  made 
me  feel  myself  immeasurably  her  inferior,  probably 
checked  my  development  of  an  attachment  that  I 
have  since  thought  was  waiting  to  break  out  on 
my  side.  Tall,  lithesome,  with  earnest  hazel  eyes, 
and  soft  silken  brown  hair,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  fascinating  had  she  been  an  angel  of  beauty. 

One  could  never  look  in  her  face  without  seem- 
ing to  read  the  depth  and  fervor  of  her  simple 
heart.  A winning  though  retiring  candor  pervad- 
ed her  whole  person.  Quiet  and  subdued  in  man- 
ner, she  was  perfectly  open  and  frank  in  all  she 
said  and  did.  She  inspired  confidence  with  the 
first  glance  of  her  eye,  and  alas,  as  1 have  reason 
to  know,  she  yielded  it  but  too  readily  and  fear- 
lessly when  it  was  sought  by  others.  Well,  I was 
not  myself  in  love  with  her.  In  her  eyes  I was 
but  as  a boy.  “ Cecil,  remember,”  she  would  say 
to  me,  “ that  you  are  baby,  yon  goose and  I never 
had  the  hardihood  to  dispute  that  truth,  nor  could 
I make  up  my  mind  to  be  offended  at  its  enuncia- 
tion. For  she  was  so  taking — the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  so  soft  and  true,  and  her  hair — well  I maj’  1 c 
excused  for  referring  to  it  again,  Tor  have  I not  a 
small  piece  of  it  before  me  now  ? 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  my  not  pre- 
suming upon  hopes,  against  which  my  youth  was 
itself  a sufficient  impediment. 

Edith  Gersoni,  as  years  drew  on,  yielded  her 


INSURRECTION  IN  SICILY. 


Ocr  readers  are  referred  to  Nos.  180  and  181 
for  a very  accurate  and  valuable  Map  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  for  fine  views 
of  Messina,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  a splendid 
Portrait  of  Garibaldi,  etc. 


THE  LAKE  AT  YSSBROOKE. 

My  parents  were  kept  by  the  times  in  India:  I 
was  put  to  school  at  Harrow.  At  sixteen  I spent 
my  holidays  at  Yssbrooke.  Yssbrooke  belonged 
to  my  mother’s  brother ; at  least  he  occupied  it, 
and  his  executors  at  his  death  disposed  of  it.  There 
was  a story  about  a trust,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  My  vacations  were,  in  most  cases, 
passed  there.  It  was  a dull,  odd,  profitless  sort  of 
place,  with  gables  of  any  age,  that  never  seemed 
to  grow  older;  large  unthinned  woods,  and  farm- 
yards that  never  appeared  either  to  thrive  or  to 
fall  into  decay ; cattle  grazing  with  a hopeless  as- 
pect on  cold-looking  pasture  land,  and  thin  crops 
of  grain,  which  would  have  driven  a farmer  of 
these  go-ahead  times  to  suicide  or  the  bottle.  The 
whole  establishment  seemed  but  an  abortive  dis- 
play of  prosperity,  which  left  its  cold  shade  upon 
every  person  and  thing  brought  within  its  compass ; 
not  that  we  were  any  of  us  habitually  miserable, 
that  I remember.  The  society  at  Yssbrooke  was 
undoubtedly  of  a grave  kind,  but  I do  not  think 
that  it  was  distasteful  to  me  on  that  account.  I 
carried  with  me  such  school-boy  elasticity  as  was 
consistent  with  my  temperament.  It  was  not 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BODY. 


THE  VERY  IMAGE  OF  PAT. 
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lieart  to  some  one  else.  I say,  as  years  drew  on — 
because  when  the  affair  commenced  1 never  knew. 
I have  a sort  of  idea  that  the  fact  rather  crept 
upon  me  than  that  it  was  communicated  to  me  as 
mi  actual  occurrence  that  had  taken  place.  I know 
that  I disliked  the  favored  party  even  at  the  time 
when  he  could  have  been  no  more  than  a pretender. 
Not  that  I had  any  other  ground  for  my  antipathy 
than  the  instinct  which  is  more  or  less  inherent  in 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Eldred  (that  was  his  name) 
was,  to  look  at,  tall,  dark,  handsome,  and  unob- 
jectionable, and  withal  studiously  civil  to  me. 
Edith,  too,  tried  to  interest  my  sympathies  in  his 
favor. 

“Cecil,  he  is  so  clever  and  learned,”  she  would 
say,  “and  he  does  so  desire  to  be  great.  Oh! 
cousin,  if  you  could  learn  from  him!” 

Thank  God,  I never  did.  The  only  deed  for 
which  he  rendered  himself  famous  being  the  be- 
trayal of  the  purest  and  warmest  heart  that  ever 
beat. 

The  engagement  between  Eldred  and  my  cousin 
hung  on  for,  I should  say,  about  two  years.  One 
other  person  in  the  household  besides  myself  did 
not  look  upon  the  gentleman  with  the  favor  which 
he  undoubtedly  contrived  to  receive  from  the  rest. 
That  other  person  was  Colonel  Gersom,  my  uncle. 
And  he,  I think,  was  more  against  the  match  than 
against  the  man  with  whom  it  was  to  be  contracted. 
What  his  exac  t scruples  were  neither  of  the  lovers 
would  say.  lie  was  a grave,  thoughtful,  reserved 
man,  morbidly  sensitive  on  religious  matters,  and 
I have  sometimes  fancied  that  something  on  this 
score  stood  in  the  way  of  that  final  consent  for 
which  the  young  people  were  waiting,  and  which 
was,  in  the  end,  rather  abruptly  and  harshly  re- 
fused. That  this  refusal  was  ever  distinctively 
anticipated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  transaction 
I do  not  believe.  Else  why  should  my  uncle  per- 
mit this  man  to  visit  the  house,  unchecked,  during 
so  long  a period,  and  the  two  to  be  thrown  together 
in  unreserved  intercourse  in  rides  and  drives,  and 
in  other  ways,  on  all  occasions? 

This  license  was  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  for  a 
girl  of  Edith’s  temperament,  circumstanced  as  she 
was  then,  than  it  would  have  been  for  another. 
Trustful  and  confiding  as  she  was  herself,  she  had 
found,  during  her  young  life,  but  few  receptacles 
for  those  feelings  for  which  an  ardent,  passionate 
nature  most  craves. 

Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a mere  child. 
Her  father,  though  treating  her  always  with  a sort 
of  sombre  kindness,  never  had  her  confidence.  She 
had  no  playfellow,  except  im'self,  and  after  Eldred 
became  her  accepted  lover,  there  seemed,  on  some 
points,  almost  a distance  between  us.  Besides,  I 
was  constantly  away,  and  at  last  it  appeared  to  me 
that  my  sweet  cousin  had  bestowed  on  the  one 
centre  of  affection  the  entire  tendrils  of  her  heart, 
and  lived  and  breathed  for  none  other. 

I was  just  seventeen  years  of  ago  when  I re- 
turned to  Yssbrooke  to  spend  my  last  Harrow  vaca- 
tion. In  another  six  months  I was  to  go  up  to 
Cambridge.  It  was  summer  time,  but  the  weather 
was  gloomy  and  cheerless — dull  also,  though  not 
rainy.  Well  do  I remember  the  depression  of 
spirits  with  which  I drove  by  the  edges  of  the  lake 
through  the  park.  The  water  looked  so  black  and 
dull  that  my  very  heart  seemed  to  shiver  at  the 
sight  of  it.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  of 
all  spots  connected  with  Yssbrooke  I loved  the  lake 
most.  It  had  been  to  me  a constant  source  of  rec- 
reation. I had  fishing  from  it  in  spring  time,  and 
many’s  the  summer  night  I had  spent  musingly  on 
its  broad  surface.  The  wild  fowl  upon  its  sedgy 
banks  afforded  manj'  a fair  day’s  sport,  and  in 
quieter  moments  the  walks  around  ministered  to 
my  brooding  and  eccentric  humor.  But  now  there 
was  a black  meaning  in  its  dull  waters,  half 
fretted  by  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind  which  swept 
across  it,  that  filled  me  with  foreboding.  My  com- 
panion, too,  who  had  met  me  with  the  country  trap 
at  the  neighboring  market-town,  an  old  domestic 
as  loquacious,  on  ordinary  occasions,  as  any  thing 
connected  with  Yssbrooke  could  be,  displayed  a 
taciturnity  which  did  not  detract  from  my  uneasi- 
ness. The  questions  I had  put  to  him  on  the  road 
respecting  the  news,  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  estate,  and  the  health  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  had  either  been  answered 
evasively  or  put  aside  as  not  apprehended.  It  was 
then,  with  a distrust  I could  not  master,  that  wo 
approached  the  house,  gladly,  to  my  mind,  for  if 
there  was  any  tiling  amiss,  Edith  would  clear  up 
the  mystery,  or  in  default  of  her,  old  Markham,  a 
qu  w dam  nurse,  and  later  companion  of  my  young 
cousin,  with  whom  I had  always  been  a favorite, 
and  whose  gossiping  propensities  I had  come  some- 
times to  regard  as  a virtue  amidst  the  prevailing 
closeness  of  the  inmates  of  Yssbrooke.  Not  to  be 
prolix,  I may  at  once  come  to  w'hat  she  did  tell  me 
— it  was  not  for  some  hours  after  my  arrival,  nor 
until  the  stillness  of  the  household,  the  absence  of 
my  uncle  till  close  upon  nightfall,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances had  convinced  me  that  something  very 
serious  had  fallen  out.  Then  the  truth  was  told 
mo  by  the  lips  of  the  old  nurse,  in  sentences  which 
seem  as  fresh  and  distinct  to  me  now  as  on  the  night 
when  my  thirsty  ears  greedily  drank  them  in,  but 
which  I would  not  put  down  intelligibly  here,  if  I 
were  to  try  for  a lifetime.  The  worst  part  of  the 
news,  and  that  which  admitted  of  no  dispute  or 
qualification,  consisted  of  the  abrupt  flight  of  my 
sweet  sister-cousin  two  days  before.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  flight  were  not  so  intelligi- 
ble. 

It  had  been  remarked,  several  weeks  previously, 
that  something  was  wrong  between  her  and  Eld- 
red. How  this  was,  or  what  was  the  ground  of 
this  estrangement,  must  ever  remain  a matter  of 
conjecture.  That  my  uncle  had,  by  this  time,  re- 
fused to  consent  to  their  marriage,  except  on  terms 
which  the  lover  was  too  poor  or  too  haughty  to  ac- 
cept, came  later  to  my  ears.  That  Edith  should 
feel  thb  acutely,  and  that  the  result,  after  all  that 
had. passed,  would  go  nearly  to  break  her  heart,  I 
knew  her  too  well  to  doubt ; but  why  the  affection 
existing  between  them  should  be  impaired  by  the 
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result  was  a question  much  more  hard  to  solve. 
There  is  an  awful  cold  doubt  clinging  to  my  heart 
which  I have  in  vain  endeavored  to  cluar  up.  I 
hato  to  recall  it,  and  why  should  I?  After  my 
uncle’s  ultimatum  was  passed,  Eldred  did  not  at 
first  cease  all  communication  with  his  mistress  or 
with  Yssbrook.  It  was  said  she  saw  him  often. 
That  more  than  once  they  parted  in  anger,  and 
that,  on  one  occasion,  she  left  him  in  a passion  of 
tears.  At  last,  about  a fortnight  before  my  arriv- 
al, it  was  asserted  that  he  had  left  the  country. 
The  Colonel  received  the  news  with  apparent  sat- 
isfaction, though  he  said  nothing  to  his  child  or 
those  about  him.  Edith,  on  the  contrary,  heard 
it  with  a look  of  terror  far  more  striking  than  one 
which  grief  could  have  expressed,  and  for  days 
saw  no  one  but  her  nurse.  Grim  and  reserved  as 
was  the  Lord  of  Yssbrooke  himself,  he  probably 
thought  that  condolence  would  only  probe  her  dis- 
tress, and  for  the  days  that  succeeded  she  preserved 
a hopeless  apathy,  varied  at  times  by  fits  of  rest- 
lessness, and  a vagus  dread  of  approaching  inev- 
itable horror.  One  afternoon  she  disappeared. 
Two  entire  days  had  elapsed  since  she  left  the 
house  in  her  ordinary  walking-apparel,  without 
any  reliable  trace  of  her  being  forthcoming.  She 
took  no  clothes  or  change  of  raiment  for  a journey, 
and  her  last  act  was  the  destruction  of  every  letter 
or  writing  she  had  received  from  her  lover,  as  well 
as  of  every  trace  which  could  bring  him  back  te 
memory.  She  was  gone  and  so  was  he,  and  up  to 
the  present  moment  they  were,  in  fact,  as  if  nei- 
ther of  them  had  ever  been. 

And  what  said  my  uncle  to  all  this  ? I was  mad 
to  know  what  his  hopes  of  her  recovery  were,  and 
how  he  bore  the  disaster.  On  the  first  point  I was 
enlightened  that  evening.  He  returned  to  Yss- 
brooke with  the  idea  impressed  upon  his  mind  that 
his  child  was  hiding  from  him.  He  had  been  to  a 
distant  market-town  on  the  high  road  to  Liverpool. 
The  country  people  had  given  him  a clew,  or  a fan- 
ciful clew  furnished  by  a post-chaise  and  a dark 
night.  That  the  clew  stopped  there  only  proved 
she  was  in  hiding.  The  departure  of  Eldred  from 
the  country  he  regarded  only  as  a feint.  Her  long 
depression  during  a fortnight  a feint  also ; and  her 
systematic  destruction  of  her  private  papers  at  the 
last  moment  as  proof  of  a scheme  having  a definite 
living  purpose  as  its  end.  Nobody  tried  to  unde- 
ceive him,  for  nobody  had  any  more  plausible  solu- 
tion to  offer,  and  as  long  as  there  was  a grain  of 
hope  it  would  bo  cruel  to  suggest  the  reverse.  But 
the  rector  of  our  parish,  I found  out  afterward, 
thought  differently : he  felt  that  either  Edith  was 
close  by  or  further  off  than  human  aid  could  reach. 
Having  some  influence  with  the  Colonel,  he  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  on  the  night  of  ray  arrival,  that 
the  woods,  the  farm  cottages,  and  even  the  outly- 
ing thickets  should  be  searched.  “ Why,” he  point- 
ed out,  “ should  she  have  left  home  without  cloth- 
ing or  means,  if  she  meant  to  go  a journey  ? Why, 
if  your  refusal  of  Mr.  Eldred  was  only  contingent, 
should  she  go  at  all  ? Of  what  good  would  the 
subterfuge  of  his  emigration  be,  when,  by  simply 
marrying  her  at  once  clandestinely,  he  could  take 
her  with  him?  You  say  he  refused  your  condi- 
tions?— by  eloping  with  her  he  at  once  accepts 
them,  unless — what  you  will  not  believe.”  No — 
the  Colonel  will  not  believe  any  thing  like  that : 
he  was  satisfied  it  was  a prearranged  scheme  ; and 
perhaps  the  rector  thought  he  had  some  better  rea- 
sons for  the  supposition  than  he  cared  to  mention, 
and  did  not  press  him  further. 

The  next  day  had  gone  and  no  tidings,  and  the 
next,  and  my  uncle  seemed  at  last  to  be  giving  in. 
The  wholo  neighborhood  had  been  ransacked,  ev- 
ery friend  and  acquaintance  that  Edith  had  ever 
possessed  had  been  applied  to — magisterial  aid  had 
been  evoked — but  thore  were  neither  tidings  nor 
trace  of  the  missing  girl.  The  fifth  day  from  her 
loss  was  a Sunday.  Early  in  the  forenoon  the 
friends  of  Colonel  Gersom  anxiously  thronged  the 
dining-room  for  intelligence.  I was  there,  terri- 
bly sick  at  heart,  for  I had  slept  little  since  my 
arrival,  and  having  contributed  my  exertions  also 
for  intelligence  over  the  country,  I was  exhausted 
bodily  as  well  as  mentally.  By  degrees  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  Colonel  was  ill,  and  the  body 
of  persons  present  diminished,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  to  some  half  dozen.  I waited,  however, 
mechanically,  I think,  for  I had  nowhere  else  to 
go,  and  I felt  an  irresistible  attraction  in  remain- 
ing in  the  company  of  others  whose  thoughts  were 
riveted  on  the  same  subject  as  my  own.  I con- 
versed, however,  with  none.  With  my  head  leaned 
partly  on  my  hand,  I sat  in  an  angle  of  the  room, 
my  eyes  resting  on  a large  bowl,  or  rathor  glass 
trough  of  water,  containing  gold-tish,  which  stood 
in  a recess  hard  by  a window.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  “ Aquaria,”  and  the  one  before  me  would 
in  these  times  have  been  thought  insignificant. 
It  was  a curiosity,  however,  then,  and  the  rare 
fish  within  it  had  been  especial  pets  of  poor  lost 
Edith.  As  I looked  on  them  this  fact  came  before 
ine  in  full  force,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  pres- 
ent still  aspect  of  the  little  silvery  finned  tribe 
within  had  been  unchanged  since  my  arrival.  Alive 
they  all  certainly  were,  and  all  placed  differently ; 
but  each  appeared  to  have  one  golden-rimmed  eye 
on  me  earnestly,  seriously,  unwaveringly,  while 
their  gills  and  fins  flapped  mourningly,  and  in 
measured  shake,  as  if  upbraiding  my  want  of  vig- 
or in  this  grievous  strait.  The  thought  afflicted 
me  so  much  that  I was  turning  my  eyes  away 
when  my  uncle  entered.  He  pressed  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  friends  in  a weary  manner,  meant, 
however,  to  be  grateful,  and  begged  the  rector 
who  had  entered  the  room  with  him  to  explain 
his  wishes  on  a point  near  his  heart.  They  were 
that  those  present  should,  before  they  separated 
for  divine  service,  join  in  prayer  in  that  spot  in  be- 
half of  the  one  sole  hope  left  him  on  earth.  He 
could  not  leave  the  house,  but  it  would  be  com- 
fort to  him  to  feel  that  they  had  in  his  company 
offered  their  united  supplications  to  the  Being  of 
all  mercy  for  help  in  his  present  visitation.  There 
and  then  we  all  knelt  together.  The  rector  spoke 
—no  other  save  by  murmurs— earnestly  and  affect- 
ingly  did  he  touch  on  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on 


the  house,  and  according  to  the  mode  of  faith  then 
in  vogue,  he  not  only  prayed,  but  asked  for  some 
direct  token  of  the  lost  girl’s  fate.  The  speaker's 
words  were  from  the  heart,  and  they  went  to  my 
heart,  and  when  we  rose  to  our  feet  my  face,  at 
least,  was  bathed  in  tears.  Still  I felt  calmer  and 
more  tranquil,  and  save  that  I could  not  keep  my 
eyes  from  the  fish  in  the  glass  tank,  I certuinly 
was  more  composed.  It  is  then  from  no  excite- 
ment  of  mind  that  I came  to  behold  that  which 
was  vouchsafed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  all  that 
little  party. 

When  the  persons  present  rose  from  prayer,  they 
were  grouped  in  a sort  of  semicircle,  looking  te- 
ward  the  vase  of  water,  the  rector  and  my  uncle 
being  alone  with  their  backs  toward  it.  On  a sud- 
den one  of  the  party  raised  a cry,  and  the  eyes  of 
all,  the  two  perrons  last  mentioned  included,  turn- 
ed in  the  direction  of  his  gaze.  Standing  by  the 
vase  stood  Edith — so  plain  that  I,  for  one,  could 
have  vouched  for  her  being  there  in  life.  She  wore 
the  dress  in  which  she  left  home,  but  it  seemed 
drenched  as  if  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  On 
her  head  was  nothing ; but  her  hair  on  one  side, 
dripping  and  disheveled,  hung  unkempt  upon  her 
shoulder,  on  the  other  it  seemed  matted,  and  held 
to  its  place  by  some  means  which  I could  not  dis- 
cern. Her  face  and  look  were  stretched  toward  my 
uncle,  and  were  for  him  alone.  The  countenance 
tearful,  and  seemed  anxiously  to  bespeak  his  at- 
tention, as  if  to  some  action  she  was  about  to  per- 
form. I just  remember  his  giving  a groan,  bow- 
ing his  head  now,  in  a moment,  more  aged  than 
it  had  been  a moment  before,  and  raising  it  with 
outstretched  hand  respectfully  again,  as  if  in  obe- 
dience to  her  demand.  Then  did  Edith  deliberate- 
ly before  us  all  dip  her  small  hand  into  the  vase, 
and  raise  it  high,  while  the  water  fell  palpably 
splashing  from  her  palm  into  it.  Again  she  dipped, 
and  again  repeated  the  action,  and  this  time  a sad, 
weeping  look  o’erspread  her  features — again  the 
water  fell — the  fish  sprang  round  at  the  sound, 
and,  covering  her  features  madly  with  her  hands, 
she  disappeared. 

I had  no  time  to  think,  or  cry,  or  breathe.  My 
uncle,  with  arm  uplifted  to  heaven,  cried  out  at 
once,  “The  lake !” 

****** 

Beneath  that  sad  sheet  of  water  where  I in  my 
youth  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  hard  by  the 
sedge,  the  sight  of  which  but  a few  days  before  had 
spread  such  terror  in  my  breast,  the  lifeless  form 
of  Edith  Gersom  was  discovered.  Dunk,  wet,  and 
limp  was  her  dress,  for  she  bad  been  there  many 
days,  and  tangled  and  disheveled  one  side  of  her 
silken  hair,  as  in  the  room  wherein  she  betokened 
to  us  all  her  sad  fate ; while  the  locks  on  the  other 
side,  still  close  fixed  to  their  place,  told  how  close- 
ly her  weary  head  had  clenched  the  muddy  sedgy 
pillow  of  its  choice.  Hand  upon  heart,  sad  smile 
upon  lip,  weary  half-closed  eyelid,  told  even  then 
the  history  of  her  life.  It  was  all  love,  and  trust, 
and  betrayal,  and  despair. 
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THE  PROSPECT  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

Till  prosperity  of  the  United  States — as  of 
every  other  country — depends  exclusively 
upon  the  proportion  maintained  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  In  the  language  of 
Micawber  (which  applies  as  justly  to  nations  as 
to  individuals),  where  the  income  is  twenty  shil- 
lings and  the  expenditure  twenty  shillings  and 
sixpence,  the  result  is  misory ; but  let  the  in- 
come be  twenty  shillings  and  the  expenditure 
nineteen  and  sixpence,  and  the  result  will  be 
happiness.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  mistake 
financial  crises  for  national  disasters.  This  is 
an  error.  Merchants  and  bankers  are  mere 
middle-men,  whose  profits  depend  upon  acci- 
dental circumstances,  and  who  may  grow  rich 
or  become  bankrupt  without  affecting  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  live : their  prosperity  or  their 
insolvency  has  no  more  effect  upon  the  nation 
than  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  a lawyer  has  upon 
the  fortunes  of  his  clients.  Nations  prosper 
when  they  produce  largely,  and  consume  a lit- 
tle less  than  they  produce  ; they  decline  when 
their  production  falls  off  and  their  consumption 
of  foreign  goods  exceeds  their  means  of  paying 
for  them. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1857  never  could  have 
proved  generally  disastrous  had  the  Western 
crops  of  cereals  and  the  Southern  crop  of  cot- 
ton in  1857  and  1858  been  generally  bountiful. 
It  was  the  rust  and  the  fly  and  the  drought  of 
1857  and  1858  which  rendered  the  financial 
complication  so  widely  fatal. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a new  era.  Near- 
ly three  yearB  have  elapsed  since  the  great  bub- 
ble— first  inflated  by  the  California  gold  dis- 
coveries— burst,  with  a report  which  re-echoed 
throughout  the  commercial  world.  Since  then 
the  United  States  have  gone  through  a period 
of  almost  unparalleled  suffering.  By  a strange 
coincidence,  simultaneously  with  our  domestic 
troubles,  immigration  fell  off,  good  harvests  in 
Europe  deprived  our  farmers  of  a market  for 
their  grain,  and  political  disturbances  indis- 
posed capitalists  to  adventure  money  in  new 
adventures,  or  to  purchase  cotton  at  the  price 
which  it  ought  to  have  commanded.  Produc- 
tive regions  were  smitten  as  cruelly  as  financial 
centres,  and  the  result  was  universal  poverty. 

In  the  year  1859,  in  the  months  of  Juno  and 
July,  it  was  believed  by  persons  not  over-san- 
guine that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  the  tide 
had  turned.  The  crops  looked  well  throughout 


the  country;  it  was  fairly  presumed  that  our 
income  would  exceed  our  expenditure.  That 
hope  was  not  realized.  In  the  South,  the  cot- 
ton crop  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions— a yield  of  4,500,000  bales  satisfied  every 
one.  But  the  West  was  disappointed.  That 
fatal  night  of  the  10th  June,  1859,  destroyed 
millions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  and 
wheat  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Minnesota.  And  to  complicate 
the  misfortune,  excessive  importations  of  foreign 
goods  stripped  the  mercantile  community  of 
their  profits,  and  disabled  them  from  affording 
that  aid  to  the  rural  districts  which  was  fairly 
expected. 

Another  year  has  now  elapsed.  We  are  do- 
lighted  to  say  that  the  promise  of  the  future  is 
more  brilliant  and  more  certain  than  it  was  a 
year  since.  The  final  result  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  Providence ; an  early  frost  may  still  largely 
diminish  the  product  of  cotton;  and  the  rust 
and  the  fly  may  play  havoc  with  the  wheat. 
But  present  appearances  fairly  justify  sanguine 
hopes.  Throughout  the  Territory  of  Kansas 
and  the  State  of  Missouri  the  crops  must  be 
very  poor ; in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  most  of  the  Southern  States,  they  will  bo 
below  an  average ; but  in  the  great  food-yield- 
ing States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota — the  yield  of  both 
corn  and  wheat  will  be  very  largely  in  excess 
of  the  greatest  product  ever  known.  Words 
fail  to  describe  the  luxuriant  appearance  of  the 
Western  wheat.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
square  miles  are  covered  with  the  handsomest 
grain  that  a farmer  need  wish  to  see ; another 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  and  every  wheat-grower 
of  the  West  will  be  in  easy  circumstances  again. 
The  corn  looks  equally  promising.  An  early 
spring  and  genial  weather  enabled  the  farmers 
to  plant  a larger  area  than  usual,  and  to  plant 
it  well.  If  the  autumn  frost  be  no  earlier  than 
usual  the  corn  crop  of  the  Northwest  will  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  average.  It  is  plain, 
too,  as  well  from  the  drought  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Missouri  and  several  Southern  States 
as  from  the  unfavorable  crop-reports  from  Eu- 
rope, that  there  will  be  a fine  market  for  all  the 
food  that  can  be  grown  in  the  West. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  confidently  of  the 
cotton  crop.  Its  amount  mainly  depends  on  the 
date  of  the  first  fall  frost.  Still,  assuming  that 
we  have  an  average  autumn,  the  reports  from 
the  cotton  plantations  justify  the  hope  that  we 
may  have,  this  year,  a crop  of  not  less  than  five 
million  bales.  Much  more  land  than  the  av- 
erage has  been  planted,  and  the  weather  has, 
thus  far,  been  favorable.  Nor  is  it  unnatural 
to  presume  that  the  cotton-planters  will  enjoy 
this  fall  and  next  spring  the  best  market  they 
ever  had.  Never  did  cotton-spinners  do  so  well 
as  they  have  done  since  last  September.  The 
Manchester  men  have  coined  money.  Our  own 
mills  have  been  unceasingly  active,  yet  have 
failed  to  supply  the  home  demand  and  the  in- 
quiry for  export  to  South  America  and  Asia. 
In  Trance  the  manufacturers  have  been  equally 
fortunate.  All  over  the  world,  in  fact,  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods  has  been  so  very  profit- 
able that  there  must  be  an  increased  demand 
for  the  raw  material  this  fall. 

Simultaneously  with  this  increase  of  produc- 
tion, we  note  with  pleasure  a decrease  in  the 
general  consumption  of  foreign  goods,  and  a re- 
vival of  immigration.  The  imports  are  largely 
below,  the  immigration  largely  in  excess,  of 
that  of  last  year.  We  have  less  to  pay  for,  and 
more  hands  to  work  with,  than  we  had  a year 
ago.  Add  to  this  that  our  banks  are  in  a very 
sound  condition,  that  no  speculative  schemes 
are  absorbing  capital,  and  that  the  mercantile 
community  are  trading  on  a safe  basis  and  on 
their  own  means,  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  prospect  in  the  future  is  one  upon  which 
every  man  may  fairly  congratulate  his  neighbor. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  BUSINESS 
IN  ITALY. 

The  work  goes  bravely  on ! At  the  time 
we  write  we  know  that  at  least  half  of  Palermo 
is  in  Garibaldi’s  hands,  and  that  the  imbecile 
tyrant  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  begged  for  help 
from  his  brother  sovereigns.  It  is  agreeable  to 
know  that,  with  the  exception  of  Austria — 
which  doesn’t  matter,  just  now — the  Powers  of 
Europe  have  unanimously  declined  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  maintenance  of  Neapolitan  oppression 
in  Sicily.  Napoleon  shrewdly  makes  the  point 
that  a foreign  Power  can  not  mediate  between 
a monarch  and  his  subjects,  but  only  between 
two  hostile  Powers ; if,  therefore,  the  King  of 
Naples  wants  France  to  intervene,  he  mnst  be- 
gin by  recognizing  the  independence  of  Sicily. 
England  positively  refuses  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter, simply  reserving  the  right  of  mediating  at 
the  proper  time  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
Similar  answers,  we  are  assured,  were  forward- 
ed from  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  Young 
Bomba  is  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  may 
feel  pretty  certain  that  nobody  sympathizes 
with  him  in  his  day  of  trouble. 

Thus,  the  world  moves,  after  all.  Time  was, 
within  the  lifetime  of  men  not  very  old,  when 
Bomba’s  cry  of  distress  would  have  roused 
bristling  bayonets  in  every  capital  in  Europe, 
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and  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Rus- 
sians would  have  flown  to  Sicily,  to  crush  out 
the  insolent  assailants  of  the  divino  right  of 
kings.  Austria  put  down  tho  Italians  over  and 
over  again.  France  sent  an  army  to  crush  out 
liberty  in  Spain.  Russia  lent  soldiers  to  help  the 
German  princes  trample  their  people.  Through- 
out Europe,  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  sover- 
eigns were  banded  together  in  a Holy  Alliance, 
based  upon  the  principle  that  the  safety  of  all 
jnonarchs  required  the  protection  of  each  one 
of  them  against  revolution.  England  was  not 
a member  of  the  Alliance ; but  in  the  great 
league  which  overthrew  Napoleon,  and  of  which 
the  Alliance  was  the  natural  sequel,  England 
took  the  leading  part,  and  in  good  society  in 
England  every  one  sympathized  with  the  allied 
(ovo reigns.  Nearly  forty  years  have  passed 
since  the  last  of  the  meetings  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance : what  a change  in  public  feeling ! 

Let  no  man  suppose,  however,  that  the  work 
is  over  in  Italy.  The  Bourbons  and  the  Jesu- 
its and  the  soldiery  are  fighting  for  bare  life. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  are  beat- 
en that  will  be  the  end  of  them.  They  are  des- 
perate. They  have  money,  arms,  a well-dis- 
ciplined army,  and  tho  advantage  of  position; 
while  Garibaldi  has  but  a slender  force,  tho 
peasantry  are  not  armed,  the  revolution  has  no 
money,  and  foreign  aid  can  hardly  be  granted 
to  rebels.  In  tho  end,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  cause  of  right  must  prevail ; but  the  final 
triumph  may  not  be  reached  as  soon  as  many 
people  expect.  We  may  look  for  a long  sum- 
mer’s work.  Napoleon,  it  seems,  has  again 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Pope,  who,  after 
coarsely  abusing  the  Emperor  in  a public  re- 
script, has  now  begged  the  favor  of  his  protec- 
tion a little  longer.  So  Rome  is  safe  for  a few 
more  weeks  or  months,  and  the  Pope  has  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  rely  npon  than  tlm 
ardor  of  Laraoricierc  and  tho  constancy  of  his 
Irish  recruits.  Here,  again,  the  struggle  prom- 
ises to  be  long  and  wearisome.  Institutions 
like  the  Papacy  can  not  be  overthrown  in  a 
day,  however  hard  the  Pope  and  his  ministers 
may  try  to  provoke  destruction. 

But  God  is  just,  and  the  end  must  come  at 
last.  We  who  watch  and  hope  shall  yet  see  a 
free,  united,  liberal  Italy. 


irsis  iwrassa. 


ON  A CERTAIN  LATE  NOVEL. 

That  any  person,  man  or  woman,  who  has  the 
talent  to  write  a good  book,  should  write  it,  is  nat- 
ural and  pleasant.  That  any  clever  person  trying 
to  help  himself  along  in  the  world,  and  believing 
that  he  can  do  it  by  writing  a story,  should  write 
it,  is  still  natural  and  pleasant.  A good  story- 
teller is  a benefactor.  AVe  can  spare  many  people 
before  him.  How  shall  we  Estimate  Defoe,  Cer- 
vantes, Le  Sage?  But  if  this  good  intent  be  bet- 
ter than  the  story,  ought  the  critic  to  say  that  tho 
story  is  good  because  the  author  is  pursuing  a land- 
able  purpose  in  the  endeavor  to  help  himself  ? You 
think  that  the  critic  may  hold  his  tongue  ? So  he 
will,  doubtless,  if  any  harm  is  to  follow  from  open- 
ing his  mouth.  But  critics  don’t  make  fame.  Even 
the  newspapers  can  not  confer  genius.  They  may 
excite  a curiosity,  and  sell  many  editions  of  a book ; 
but  if  the  book  be  not  good,  they  merely  invito  a 
crowd  to  witness  the  author’s  failure.  You  may  be 
induced  to  buy  a book  because  you  see  it  highly 
praised ; but  when  you  have  discovered  that  the 
book  does  not  commend  itself,  no  applause  will 
persuade  you  to  the  purchase  of  that  author’s  next 
production. 

1 remember  that  a MS.  was  onco  sent  to  me.  I 
told  the  author  previously  that  it  had  better  not  bo 
sent ; that  if  I liked  it,  the  public  might  not ; and 
if  I disliked  it,  the  author  was  sure  to  dislike  me. 
But  nothing  could  prevent  it.  ’Twas  impossible 
that  any  such  consideration,  etc.  I read  tho  MS. 
—-it  was  a novel — and  did  not  like  it.  I said  so 
to  the  author.  Black  night  rushed  down  and  sep- 
arated us  for  many  months.  One  day  I received 
a small  package,  which  I opened,  and  discovered  a 
fresh,  new  book.  Of  course  it  was  the  novel  I had 

not  liked  ; and  under  the  cover  a note  : “ M 

presents  compliments  and  a copy  of . Mr. 

L.  will  observe  that  the  eminent  publishers, 

& Co.,  take  a different  view  from  his  own  of 

the  merits  and  chances  of  success  of  the  inclosed.” 

There  was  no  reply  possible  but  Phocion’s. 

“ Mr.  L.  presents  his  compliments  and  thanks 
for  the  book.  He  is  delighted  that  the  eminent 
publishers  differ  with  him  about  it.  But  he  can 

only  remind  M that  Phocion  remained  of  the 

same  opinion  although  the  Greeks  did  win  the  bat- 
tle.” 

The  difference  was  that  the  novel  did  not.  There 
was  an  immense  advertising,  and  what  is  called 
puffing.  The  author  was  a person  of  “ singular 
power,”  of  “ rare  genius,”  and  the  novel  “ stands 
out  among  the  dreary  trash,”  etc.,  etc.  That  was 
five  years  ago.  There  has  never  been  another 
Work  by  the  same  author.  Probably  not  a copy 
of  that  has  been  sold  in  four  years ; and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a single  reader  recalls  either  tho  name 
or  the  story. 

Often  and  often  since  that  day  new  novels  hare 
teen  published.  They  have  marched  by  the  pub- 
lic eye  in  full-dress  parade.  The  drums  and 
trumpets  sounded,  the  banners  waved ; but  the 
sound  grew  gradually  fainter,  until  it  was  heard 
no  more.  Now  a good  book  is  not  a military  com- 
pany thundering  bj’  with  a clash  of  hired  music, 
ft  is  a thrush  or  a bobolink  singing  its  own  song, 
and  every  day  renewing  its  charm,  like  the  sun 
and  the  rose.  Do  children  get  tired  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  ? Does  the  “ Ar^ip  by 


puffing?  Young  author,  the  papers  may  not 
choose  to  say  all  they  think.  They  may  be  fold 
that  you  are  poor,  and  be  pitiful ; they  may  not 
wish  to  alienate  the  publisher’s  advertising  ; they 
may  have  a general  policy  of  praise ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  really  like  your  book.  But 
do  not  be  elated ; wait  a little,  until  the  next  nov- 
el is  published,  and  then  read  what  they  say  of 
that.  You  will  find  that  genius  has  been  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  your  generation,  and  that  you  are 
one  of  a mighty  company  of  “rare  powers”  and 
“ very  remarkable  talents.” 


4-  JOHN  AND  MATRIMONY. 

The  spirit  of  our  laws  asserts  absolute  religious 
freedom.  Their  letter  aims  to  protect  and  estab- 
lish it.  But  if  a man  say  that  his  religious  views 
constrain  him  to  pick  pockets,  he  can  not  plead 
absolute  religious  toleration  as  a reason  why  lie 
should  not  bo  sent  up.  There  are  several  other 
rights  besides  those  of  a free  religious  belief.  You 
may  bclievo  what  you  choose,  or  what  you  can 
not  help;  but  if  you  believe  it  right  to  cut  your 
neighbor’s  throat,  you  must  take  the  consequences ; 
because  he  has  the  same  right  to  keep  his  throat 
whole  that  you  have  to  your  beliefs;  and  when 
rights  conflict,  society,  or  organized  common  sense, 
steps  in  and  regulates  the  difficulty. 

Clergymen  are  both  religious  and  civil  officers. 
When  they  marry  a man  and  woman  they  sanctify 
the  union  by  a religious  blessing,  and  they  legalize 
it  by  authority  of  the  State.  In  the  grant  of  that 
authority,  the  State  may,  of  course,  impose  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  it  chooses  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  the  end  it  has  in  view.  In  the 
eye  of  society  marriage  is  a legal  contract,  and 
lienee  his  Honor,  Mayor  Wood,  who  is  not  a relig- 
ious officer,  and  Justices  of  tho  Peace,  and  various 
magistrates,  are  empowered  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. 

Now  the  people  of  the  State  of  New’  York,  in 
view  of  the  great  interests  of  property  w'hich  de- 
pend npon  legitimate  birth,  desire  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  authenticate  every  marriage,  and  for  that 
purpose  have  ordained  that  every’  officer  who  mar- 
ries a couple  shall  keep  a registry  of  the  names  and 
surnames  of  the  persons,  the  residence,  age,  and 
condition,  whether  single  or  widowed,  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple 
and  rational.  There  w’ould  seem  to  be  nothing  in 
such  a law  to  which  any’  good  citizen  could  possi- 
bly’ object.  But  there  is  an  objector,  and  a most 
extraordinary'  objection  lie  makes. 

The  Archbishop  of  the  Romish  Church  has  writ- 
ten a letter  in  which  lie  says  that  if  the  State  paid 
for  the  clergyman  for  marrying  people  he  could 
understand  that  he  would  be  responsible  to  its  laws. 
But  then  the  Archbishop  knows  that  his  sole  au- 
thority lo  perform  a legal  marriage  ceremony  in 
this  State  is  derived  from  the  law  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  same  power  imposes  the  duty  of  the 
registry.  Does  he  intend  to  say  that  the  citizens 
are  not  responsible  to  the  laws  except  when  they’ 
are  paid  for  obeying  them  ? The  Archbishop 
pleads  that  a clergyman  is  often  called  upon  “ to 
remedy’  privately  the  evils  which  the  corruption 
of  morals  may  have  entailed,  so  far  as  any  rem- 
nant of  private  conscience  is  concerned  on  the  part 
of  the  delinquents.”  It  is  a dark  saying.  But  the 
only  meaning  that  appears  in  it  is  this,  that  peo- 
ple who  have  been  long  living  together  illicitly  as 
husband  and  wife  sometimes  repent,  and  wish  to 
be  legally  married.  Very  well.  Is  there  any  suf- 
ficient reason  why  a clergyman  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  state  in  his  registry  the  fact  that  they  were 
single  although  supposed  to  be  married?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  concubinage  should  be  winked  at 
because  it  has  been  long  continued  ? Or,  if  it  be 
right  to  conceal  it,  can  a clergyman  justify  his 
revelation  of  it  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  State 
pays  him  for  the  information  ? 

The  letter  of  the  Archbishop  which  has  excited 
so  much  remark  is  a triumph  of  obscurity.  Learn- 
ed divines  have  sometimes  employed  many  words 
to  cloud  their  ideas,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Arch- 
bishop is  certainly  obscure.  He  professes  that  ho 
is  ready  for  the  prison  or  the  scaffold,  but  he  is  not 
ready  to  violate  his  conscience — meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  is  not  willing  to  make  the  registry’.  But 
then  he  lias  just  said  that  if  the  agent  were  paid 
by’  the  State  he  w’ould  be  responsible  to  the  laws. 
II  is  logic  says,  therefore — though,  of  course,  the 
prelate  himself  does  not  intend  it — that  a law  com- 
pelling a man  to  violate  his  conscience  may  be 
obeyed  if  he  he  paid  for  the  violation.  One  might 
think  it  would  be  better  to  marry  people  quietly, 
according  to  law,  than  to  attempt  a justification  of 
rebellion  by  a plea  that  the  State  had  offered  no 
bribe  for  obedience. 


THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 

Anthony  Trollope,  who  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est of  the  English  novelists,  has  written  a little 
book  of  travel  among  the  West  India  Islands  and 
along  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  readable,  agreeable,  instructive  vol- 
umes that  you  are  likely  to  put  your  hand  upon 
in  all  the  summer. 

Mr.  Trollope  (son  of  our  old  friend  who  made 
such  fun  of  us  some  years  ago,  and  with  whom  we 
were  so  savagely’  angry)  holds  some  post  in  the 
English  Post-office,  and  crossed  the  ocean  upon 
some  public  business.  But  he  did  the  public  work 
with  all  the  humor  of  a private  gentleman.  lie  is 
not  troubled  with  a morbid  conscience — he  meas- 
ures things  by’  the  rule  of  three — his  circulation  is 
apparently  good — his  health  uniform — his  temper- 
ament, as  Professor  Fowler  would  probably  say, 
bilious-lymphatic— he  is  calm,  perceptive— intel- 
ligent— prompt — impartial — able  to  see  fun  and  to 
make  it— a man  upon  whom  a good  bottle,  a good 
cigar,  and  a good  story  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

During  a cruise  of  several  weeks  he  drops  in 
upon  all  the  West  India  Islands,  and  falls  in  love 
with  Demerara.  He  looks  at  every  thing  with 
the  most  appreciative  and  retentive  eyes.  He  tells 
you  the  incidents  of  travel  with  a fresh  spirit,  and 
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treats  facts  so  jauntily’  that  he  positively  makes 
stati'tics  sing.  He  reports  precisely’  what  lie  sees, 
and  what  lie  thinks  of  it;  and  he  neither  sees  nor 
thinks  under  any  political,  or  personal,  or  philan- 
thropic obligation.  The  book  is  a marvel  of  can- 
dor, and  its  observations  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able we  have  had  upon  the  various  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Gulf  and  the  islands.  The  book 
has  a sort  of  earnestness,  but  it  is  an  earnestness  of 
accuracy.  The  clear  cutting  of  facts  which  is  so 
noticeable  in  his  novels  tells  admirably  in  his  trav- 
els. and  the  bright  humor  which  gleams  all  through 
“ Barchester  Towers”  and  “ Doctor  Thorne”  lights 
his  whole  West  Indian  journal.  For  its  essential 
interest,  and  for  its  extremely  valuable  observa- 
tion of  facts,  the  Lounger  cordially  recommends 
Anthony’  Trollope’s  “West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main.”  • 


ACT  FIFTH,  SCENE  THE  LAST. 

John  Boll  can  never  laugh  at  us  again  for  any 
absurd  extravagance.  The  solemn  editorials  of 
the  Saturday  Review  and  other  leading  English  pa- 
per* upon  the  brutal  fight  of  Heenan  and  Sayers 
were  droll  enough;  but  the  grave  description  in 
the  Times  of  “the  interesting  ceremony  which  so 
auspiciously  closes  this  novel  Anglo-American  ‘dif- 
ficulty’ ” is  beyond  Rabelais.  We  have  had  some 
signal  successes  in  the  achievement  of  absurdity. 
When,  for  instance,  the  obsequies  of  a bully  killed 
in  a drunken  row  in  a grog-shop  were  celebrated 
as  those  of  Washington  might  have  been,  decent 
Americans  felt  their  fingers  tingle,  and  the  news- 
papers justly  stated  the  public  sentiment.  But 
there  was  this  explanation  of  that  display,  that 
Poole  was  idealized  as  the  representative  of  a par- 
ty, and  the  significance  of  his  funeral  was  really* 
political. 

But  the  P.  R.  represents  nothing.  To  confound 
that  rare  excellence,  heroism,  with  the  ability*  to 
endure  a flogging  is  simply’  laughable ; and  when 
it  is  claimed  that  the  due  muscular  preparation 
prevents  any  real  suffering  from  the  “ punishment” 
it  becomes  contemptible.  The  courage  that  held 
Thermopylaj  and  watched  at  Valley  Forge  was  not 
of  the  muscular  kind.  The  point  of  pluck  is  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  knuckles ; and  many  a man,  be- 
cause he  is  such  a coward  that  lie  can  not  resist 
the  foolishness  of  “ tiie  code,”  passes  for  a brave 
fellow  because  he  stands  up  before  a pistol,  llow 
is  it  possible  for  any*  man  to  insult  you  if  you  do 
not  permit  him  ? If  you  want  brave  men,  don’t 
go  to  race-courses,  prize-rings,  cock-fights,  and  bar- 
rooms; but  find  those  who  ail  their  lives  walk  in  a 
cloud  of  popular  disfavor,  because  they  love  truth 
and  are  loyal  to  principle.  Mr.  Benjamin  Caunt, 
because  lie  has  big  fists  and  can  stand  a pommel- 
ing, is  no  more  brave,  for  those  reasons,  than  Hop- 
o’-my-thumb’s  ogre.  lie  may  be  a liero,  but  bis 
fists  and  muscle  and  endurance  don’t  prove  it. 

John  Bull  thinks  otherwise.  The  description  of 
which  we  spoke  is  exquisite.  The  amiable  fight- 
ers are  introduced  as  “ the  two  bravest  men  who 
had  honored  the  world  since  tho  days  of  Welling- 
ton and  Napoleon.”  John  Bull  then  announces 
that  the  account  of  the  bruising  “is  a history  which 
will  be  read  by  future  generations  with  admira- 
tion,” and  that  its  renown  is  “world-wide.”  Broth- 
er Jonathan  then  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale,  and 
addresses  Mr.  Sayers  upon  “the  termination  of 
your  long  and  honorable  public  life,”  and  “the 
fitting  finish  of  a great  career.”  The  bruising  at 
Farnborougli,  especially.  Probably’  the  part  when 
Mr.  Heenan  was  engaged  in  strangling  Mr.  Sayers 
w*as  “ chivalry  revived ; and  it  was  not  only  court- 
eous but  knightly.”  After  this  it  seems  rather 
hard  in  Jonathan,  republican  as  he  is,  to  remind 
Mr.  Sayers  that  he  is  receiving  “ a sound  expres- 
sion of  the  admiration  of  two  nations  such  as  a man 
of  your  humble  standing  never  had  the  proud  for- 
tune to  receive  before.”  Is  a gentleman  who,  by 
countering  upon  the  nob  of  another,  has  revived 
chivalry,  and  by  planting  his  tnawleys  upon  an 
opposing  nozzle  proved  himself  not  only  courteous 
but  knightly,  to  bo  talked  to  of  “ humble  stand- 
ing?” Do  people  of  bumble  standing  fitly*  finish 
great  careers,  and  terminate  long  and  honorable 
public  lives  ? 

With  such  a flourish  of  eloquence  the  actors  in 
the  late  great  comedy’  bow  themselves  off  the  scene. 
Will  John  Bull  now  favor  us  with  his  estimate  of 
the  net  gain  to  decency,  honesty’,  and  heroism  of 
the  whole  business? 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

MODERATION  IN  CRINOLINE. 

A lady  who  styles  herself  Artiste  en  Corsets , Foumis - 
seur  de  sa  Uojeste  la  Heine  Victoria , advertises  a “ Ju- 
pon  Medium.”  Tho  tiling  called  “Jupon”  has  for  a 
long  time  presented  a shocking  exception  to  the  rule 
which  declares  that  there  is  a medium  in  every  tiling. 
Tlicro  has  of  late  years  been  no  medium  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  article  of  female  apparel,  which  have  indeed 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Henceforth,  however,  a man  may 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  sit  at  dinner  between  two  ladies 
without  being  obliged  to  share  their  clothes,  which  now 
generally  spread  out  on  each  side  so  as  to  meet  in  front 
of  him,  and,  superadded  to  the  garments  proper  to  his 
knees,  are  uncomfortably  warm  in  summer.  In  wiping 
his  mouth  after  eating  asparagus,  no  gentleman  in  fu- 
ture, thanks  to  the  “ J upon  Medium,"  will  ever,  perhaps, 
be  entrapped  into  the  mistake  of  using  tho  flounces  of 
one  of  his  fair  neighbors  instead  of  his  table-napkin.  If 
the  “Jupon  Medium”  is  a pattern  of  the  golden  mean, 
success  to  it.  May  it  be  patronized  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  then,  like  a fashionable  spirit-rapper,  it  will  be  what 
you  may  call  an  example  of  the  happy  medium ! 


Old  Port  and  Old  Fogikb. — The  cause  of  grayncss 
in  the  hair,  in  many  instances,  may  be  traced  to  a too 
copious  indulgence  in  port-wine.  When  we  consider  the 
composition  of  the  mixture  ordinarily  sold  under  that 
name,  we  may  easily  understand  how  the  practice  of  im- 
bibing it  is  calculated  to  give  one  who  is  not  old  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  elder- ly  gentleman. 


SruES  AND  PnocLDRR-KNOTS.— “ What  is  an  equer- 
ry, papa?"  inquired  a little  boy,  on  hearing  that  a func- 
tionary of  that  name  had  been  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
of  a crack  regiment.  “An  equerry,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  parent,  “is  a horse-footman." 


We  have  heard  of  an  economical  man,  who  always 
takeR  his  meals  in  front  of  a mirror.  He  does  this  to 
double  the  diches. 


Thb  Arms  of  tii*  Holt  See. — The  Pope  has  accept- 
ed several  pieces  of  rifled  artillery  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him.  His  Holiness  thinks  that  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  requires  to  be  fortified  with  weapons  rather 
more  substantial  than  the  Apostolical  Canons. 


An  Old  Stupid A married  philosopher,  whose  views 

respecting  nursery  management,  fashions,  domestic  econ- 
omy,  and  minor  morals  have  long  experienced  a steady 
opposition,  describes  the  reflective  and  analytical  intel- 
lect as  “that  divine  faculty  of  reason  which  distinguish- 
es man  from  woman." 


A boarding-liousc  keeper  advertises  “ Board  for  two 
gentlemen  with  gas.” 


The  man  who  is  “ ahead  of  his  age”  must  have  been 
“ born  before  his  time." 


Why  does  a sailor  know  there  is  a man  in  the  moon  ? 
— Because  he  lias  been  to  sea. 


Why  is  tho  letter  “ o"  the  most  charitable  letter  in  the 
alphabet  ? — Because  it  is  found  oftener  than  any  other 
letter  in  “ doing  good." 


A gentleman  observed  to  another  that  an  officer  in  the 
army  had  left  his  house  without  paying  his  rent 

“Oil!"  exclaimed  Frank  Matthews,  “you  mean  tho 
left-tenant."  _ 


A cockney  at  a tea-party,  overhearing  one  lady  say  to 
another,  “I  have  something  for  your  private  ear,"  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  “I  protest  against  that,  for  there 
is  a law  against  privateering." 


An  editor  says  that  ho  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  a 
marriage  and  a death  as  original  matter  for  Ills  columns! 
but  a heavy  thaw  broke  up  the  wedding,  and  the  doctor 
got  sick,  so  the  patient  recovered. 


A lawyer  said  to  a medical  friend : •*  My  faculty,  sure- 
ly, is  the  more  ancient;  for  the  killing  of  Abel  by  Cain 
wa»  the  first,  criminal  case." 

“Sure  enough,"  replied  the  doctor;  “hut  before  that 
happened  n rib  was  taken  out  of  Adam’s  side;  and  that 
constituted  the  first  surgicnl  operation." 


A Sneezing  Fit.— Dr.  Mosler,  of  Giessen,  relates  the 
ease  of  a girl,  who,  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  ear, 
consequent  upon  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  was  sudden- 
ly seized  with  a sneezing,  which  lasted  for  eighty  hours. 
Reckoning  ten  sneezes  per  minute,  he  makes  out  that  the 
girl  must  have  sneezed  4S,000  times. 


Once  at  the  breakfast-table  at  tho  Tedwortb,  Mr. 
Asslieton  Smith  was  intent  on  the  newspaper,  when  sud- 
denly he  uttered  an  expression  of  horror,  and  his  counte- 
nance exhibited  the  most  poignant  emotion.  The  Indies 
present,  supposing  that  some  great  European  calamity 
had  occurred,  hastily  asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  were  told  by  the  old  gentleman,  looking  over  his 
spectacles,  “By  Jove,  a fox  has  been  burned  lo  death  in 
a bam  1"  The  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  chase,  the  man 
who  hunted  six  days  in  a week  all  through  the  season, 
the  high-priest  who  had  immolated  innumerable  foxes, 
and  could  show  to  his  friends  one  knife  with  which  he 
had  cut  off  no  less  than  1600  tails,  was  bowed  down  with 
soitow  when  he  heard  of  Reynard  being  destroyed  with- 
out the  usual  ceremonies. 


How  to  Avoid  Deowning. — Always  keep  your  lioad 
above  water. 


“No  more  on  that  Head." — Why  Is  a busy  barber 
like  a telegraphic  wire  ?— Because  lie  runs  from  poll  to 
poll. 

Tine  Rest  Promoter  of  Digestion. — Laughing  after 
dinner  is  n better  •'  stomachic"  to  promote  digestion 
than  cheese,  Champagne,  or  pills. 


“Maistcr,”  said  an  old  Scotch  servant,  “whether  is’t 
glide  manners,  whin  a gentleman  gives  you  a glass  o’ 
whusky,  to  tnk’  a drop  or  drink  nff  the  hiiill  o’t  T'  The 
master  having,  in  homely  Scotcli  phrase,  judiciously  re- 
plied to  this  poser  that  the  courtesy  consisted  in  imbib- 
ing the  whole,  the  man  exclaimed,  with  a sigh  of  relief, 
“ Then,  Gude  be  thankit,  I was  mannerly !" 


A Proverb  of  Kome  Solemn-’un — It  is  better  that  a 
woman  should  scold  than  do  worse.  Bettor  for  us  to  en- 
dure the  present  ills  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of.  We  do  not  relish  the  noise  of  scolding.  We  never 
did.  Scolding  seems  to  be  a poor  use  to  make  of  a wo- 
man. But  then  scolding  may  have  its  advantages.  We 
do  not  like  the  noise  of  a boiler  blowing  off  steam;  but 
if  it  saves  the  boiler  from  bursting,  we  should  be  content 
to  endure  it. 


T nE  Taylor  that  made  the  Breaches.— The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  remarkable  for  the  coolness  with 
which  lie  gave  his  directions.  Even  in  the  heat  of  an 
engagement  lie  has  been  known  to  give  vent  to  a humor- 
ous observation,  especially  when  it  seemed  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  his  men.  Thus,  when  the  British  were  storm- 
ing BadajoE,  his  Grace  rode  up  while  the  balls  were  fall- 
ing around,  and  observing  an  artilleryman  particularly 
active,  inquired  the  man’s  name.  Ho  was  answered, 
“ Taylor."  “ A very  good  name,  too,"  remarked  Wel- 
lington. “ Cheer  np,  my  men ; our  Taylor  will  soon 
make  a pair  of  breaches—  in  the  walls!"  At  this  sally 
the  men  forgot  the  danger  of  their  situation,  a burst  of 
laughter  broke  from  them,  and  the  next  chargo  curried 
the  fortress. 


What  axles  on  a railroad  train  are  most  likely  to  bo 
broken  ? — The  tender  axles. 


A practical  joker  ought  to  bo  the  best  of  auctioneers — 
judging  by  his  success  in  selling  his  friends. 

The  boy  who  was  caught  looking  into  the  futuro  has 
been  arrested  for  trying  to  see  the  show  without  paying. 


A sentimental  chap  intends  to  petition  Parliament  for 
a grant  to  improve  the  channels  of  affection  ; so  that 
henceforth  the  “ course  of  true  love  may  run  smooth." 


“ And  so  you  have  married  a Mr.  Penny  1"  said  a gen- 
tleman to  a lady  of  his  acquaintance. 

“No;  Mr.  Pence." 

“ All,  you  have  done  better  than  I thought." 


“ Sare,"  said  a Frenchman,  wishing  to  display  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  “did  it  rain  to- 
morrow ?’’ 

“ Yes,  Sare,"  was  the  equally  bombastic  reply ; “ yes, 
Sare,  it  vos." 

A six-year  older,  going  into  the  village  without  leave, 
was  shouted  after  by  one  of  the  masters,  who  inquired 
where  lie  was  going. 

“ I am  going  to  buy  a ha’portli  of  nails,  Sir." 

“What  for?" 

“ For  a ha'penny,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

“ Wonderful  things  are  done  nowadays,"  said  Mr. 
Timmins ; “ the  doctor  has  given  Flack’s  boy  a new  lip 
from  his  cheek." 

“ Ah  1"  said  his  wife,  “ many’s  the  time  I have  known 
a pair  taken  from  mine,  and  no  very  painful  operation 
either." 

“I  don't  like  to  play  forfeits,"  said  Jemima,  “ nnd 
have  all  the  fellows  kissing  me ; it  makes  me  common 

Pr“PNothing  is  common  which  is  dear,"  meekly  respond- 
ed Charles ; “ and  deer  are  all  private  property  according 

A sailor,  a giant  of  known  bravery,  who  was  in  a boat 
at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  kept  down  his  head  while  a 
Bhot  was  flying  over  the  boat. 

“For  shame;  hold  up  your  head!  ’ thundered  the  offi- 
cer in  the  stem. 

“ I will,  Sir,  when  there’s  room  for  it,”  was  the  laugh- 
ing response.  

The  coat  of  a horse  is  the  gift  of  nature.  That  of  an 
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departure  of  garibaldi 

FROM  GENOA. 

The  engraving  on  the  previous  page  depicts  the 
ideoartureof  the  Italian  chief  Garibaldi  from  Genoa 
for  Sicily  on  the  5th  May  last.  Orders  had  been 
jven  to  the  captains  of  his  force  to  meet  on  the 
night  of  5-6th  May,  at  the  Villa  Spinola.  Their 
•consultations  were  necessarily  brief ; time  was  pre- 
vious. Before  day  broke  the  embarkation  was  ef- 
fected, and  the  Piemont  and  Bixio  were  under  full 
;*team  with  their  gallant  crews. 

General  Garibaldi  was  the  last  man  to  embark. 
Our  picture  representshim  consenting  to  the  earnest 
request  of  the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers  who  prayed 
to  be  allowed  to  embark  as  a hospital  nurse.  This 
lady’s  name  is  Crespi. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  are  well  known. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


author  or  11  Tnic  beau  secret, ’’  “after  dark,'' 

ETO.,  ETC. 
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WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

VII. 

When  I reached  home  again,  after  my  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Clements,  I was  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a change  in  Laura. 

' The  unvarying  gentleness  and  patience  which 
long  misfortune  had  tried  so  cruelly,  and  had 
never  conquered  yet,  seemed  now  to  have  sud- 
denly failed  her.  Insensible  to  all  Marian’s  at- 
tempts to  soothe  and  amuse  her,  she  sat,  with 
her  neglected  drawing  pushed  away  on  the  ta- 
ble ; her  eyes  resolutely  cast  down,  her  fingers 
twining  and  untwining  themselves  restlessly  in 
her  lap.  Marian  rose  when  I came  in,  with  a 
silent  distress  in  her  face ; waited  for  a mo- 
ment to  see  if  Laura  would  look  up  at  my  ap- 
proach ; whispered  to  me,  “Try  if  you  can  rouse 
her and  left  the  room. 

I sat  down  in  the  vacant  chair ; gently  un- 
clasped the  poor,  worn,  restless  fingers ; and 
took  both  her  hands  in  mine. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of,  Laura?  Tell 
me,  my  darling — try  and  tell  me  what  it  is. 

She  struggled  with  herself,  and  raised  her  eyes 
to  mine.  “ I can’t  feel  happy,”  she  said;  “ I 
can’t  help  thinking—”  She  stopped,  bent  for- 
ward a little,  and  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
with  a terrible  mute  helplessness  that  struck  me 
to  the  heart. 

“Try  to  tell  me,”  I repeated,  gently;  “ try 
to  tell  me  why  you  are  not  happy.” 

“I  am  so  useless — I am  such  a burden  on 
both  of  you,”  she  answered,  with  a weary, 
hopeless  sigh.  “You  work  and  get  money, 
Walter ; and  Marian  helps  you.  Why  is  there 
nothing  I can  do  ? You  will  end  in  liking  Ma- 
riah  better  than  you  like  me — you  will,  because 
I am  so  helpless ! Oh  don’t,  don’t,  don’t  treat 
me  like  a child  !” 

I raised  her  head,  and  smoothed  away  the 
tangled  hair  that  fell  over  her  face,  and  kissed 
her — my  poor,  faded  flower ! my  lost,  afflicted 
sister!  You  shall  help  us,  Laura,”  I said; 
“you  shall  begin,  my  darling,  to-day!” 

She  looked  at  me  with  a feverish  eagerness, 
with  a breathless  interest,  that  made  me  trem- 
ble for  the  new  life  of  hope  which  I had  called 
into  being  by  those  few  words. 

I rose,  and  set  her  drawing  materials  in  order, 
and  placed  them  near  her  again. 

“T  uu  know  that  I work  and  get  money  by 
drawing,”  I said.  “Now  you  have  taken  such 
pains,  now  you  are  so  much  improved,  you  shall 
begin  to  work  and  get  money  too.  Try  to  finish 
tins  little  sketch  ns  nicely  and  prettily  ns  you 
can.  When  it  is  done  I will  take  it  away  with 
same  Pei's°n  will  buy  it  who  buys 
all  that  I do.  You  slu0  jk^p j^euir-;o^n_earn- 


ings in  your  own  purse;  and  Marian  shall  come 
to  you  to  help  her  as  often  as  she  comes  to  me. 
Think  how  useful  yon  arc  going  to  make  your- 
self to  both  of  us,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  hap- 
py, Laura,  as  the  day  is  long.” 

Her  face  grew  eager,  and  brightened  into  a 
smile.  In  the  moment  while  it  lasted,  in  the 
moment  when  she  again  took  up  the  pencils 
that  had  been  laid  aside,  she  almost  looked 
like  the  Laura  of  past  days.  I had  not  misin- 
terpreted the  first  signs  of  a new  growth  and 
strength  in  her  mind,  unconsciously  expressing 
themselves  in  the  notice  she  had  taken  of  the 
occupations  which  filled  her  sister’s  life  and 
mine,  and  in  the  inference  that  she  had  truly 
drawn  from  them  for  herself.  Marian  (when  I 
told  her  what  had  passed)  saw,  as  I saw,  that 
she  was  longing  to  assume  her  own  Iittjg  position 
of  importance,  to  raise  herself  in  her  own  esti- 
mation and  in  onrs  ; and  from  that  day  we  ten- 
derly helped  the  new  ambition  which  gave  prom- 
ise of  the  hopeful,  happier  future  that  might  now 
not  be  far  off.  Her  drawings,  as  she  finished 
them,  or  tried  to  finish  them,  were  placed  in 
my  hands ; Marian  took  them  from  me  and  hid 
them  carefully  ; and  I set  aside  a little  weekly 
tribute  from  my  earnings,  to  be  offered  to  her  as 
the  price  paid  by  strangers  for  the  poor,  faint, 
valueless  sketches  of  which  I was  the  only  pur- 
chaser. It  was  hard  sometimes  to  maintain  our 
innocent  deception,  when  she  proudly  brought 
out  her  purse  to  contribute  her  share  toward 
the  expenses,  and  wondered,  with  serious  inter- 
est, whether  I or  she  had  earned  the  most  that 
week.  I have  all  those  hidden  drawings  in  my 
possession  still : they  are  my  treasures  beyond 
price — the  dear  remembrances  that  I love  to 
keep  alive — the  friends,  in  past  adversity,  that 
my  heart  will  never  part  from,  my  tenderness 
never  forget. 

Am  I trifling  here  with  the  necessities  of  my 
task  ? am  I looking  forward  to  the  happier  time 
which  my  narrative  has  not  yet  reached?  Yes. 
Back  again  — back  to  the  days  of  doubt  and 
dread,  when  the  spirit  within  me  struggled 
hard  for  its  life,  in  the  icy  stillness  of  perpetual 
suspense.  I have  paused  and  rested  for  a while 
on  the  coarse  which  is  leading  me  to  the  End. 
Is  it  time  wasted  if  the  friends  who  read  these 
pages  have  paused  and  rested  too  ? 

I took  the  first  opportunity  I could  find  of 
speaking  to  Marian  in  private,  and  of  communi- 
cating to  her  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  I 
had  made  that  morning.  She  seemed  to  share 
the  opinion  on  the  subject  of  my  proposed  jour- 
ney to  Welmingham,  which  Mrs.  Clements  had 
already  expressed  to  me. 

“Surely,  Walter,”  she  said,  “you  hardly 
know  enough  yet  to  give  you  any  hope  of  claim- 
ing Mrs.  Catherick’s  confidence  ? Is  it  wise  to 
proceed  to  these  extremities  before  you  have 
really  exhausted  all  safer  and  simpler  means  of 
attaining  your  object?  When  you  told  me  that 
Sir  Percival  and  the  Count  were  the  only  two 
people  in  existence  who  knew  the  exact  date 
of  Laura’s  journey,  you  forgot  and  I forgot  that 
there  was  a third  person  who  must  surely  know 
it — I mean  Mrs.  Rubelle.  Would  it  not  be  far 
easier,  and  far  less  dangerous,  to  insist  on  a 
confession  from  her  than  to  force  it  from  Sir 
Percival  ?” 

“It  might  be  easier,”  I replied  ; “but  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  Mrs.  Rubelle’s 
connivance  and  interest  in  the  conspiracy ; and 
we  are  therefore  not  certain  that  the  date  has 
been  impressed  on  her  mind,  as  it  has  been 
assuredly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  Sir  Per- 
cival and  the  Count.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
waste  the  time  on  Mrs.  Rubelle,  which  may  be 
all-important  to  the  discovery  of  the  one  assail- 
able point  in  Sir  Percival’s  life.  Are  yon  think- 
ing a little  too  seriously,  Marian,  of  the  risk  I 
may  run  in  returning  to  Hampshire?  Are  you 
beginning  to  doubt  whether  Sir  Percival  Glyde 
may  not,  in  the  end,  be  more  than  a match  for 
me?” 

“He  will  not  be  more  than  your  match,”  she 
replied,  decidedly,  “because  he  will  not  be 
helped  in  resisting  you  by  the  impenetrable 
wickedness  of  the  Count.” 

“What  has  led  you  to  that  conclusion?”  I 
asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“My  own  knowledge  of  Sir  Percival’s  ob- 
stinacy and  impatience  of  the  Count’s  control,” 
she  answered.  “I  believe  he  will  insist  on 
meeting  you  single-handed — just  as  he  insisted, 
at  first,  on  acting  for  himself  at  Blackwater 
Park.  The  time  for  suspecting  the  Count’s  in- 
terference will  be  the  time  when  you  have  Sir 
Percival  at  your  mercy.  His  own  interests  will 
then  be  directly  threatened — and  he  will  act, 
Walter,  to  terrible  purpose  in  his  own  defense.” 

“We  may  deprive  him  of  his  weapons  before- 
hand,” I said.  “ Some  of  the  particulars  I have 
heard  from  Mrs.  Clements  may  yet  be  turned 
to  account  against  him;  and  other  means  of 
strengthening  the  case  may  be  at  our  disposal. 
There  are  passages  in  Mrs.  Michelson’s  narra- 
tive which  show  that  the  Count  found  it  neces- 
sary to  place  himself  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Fairlie ; and  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  compromise  him  in  that  proceeding. 
While  I am  away,  Marian,  write  to  Mr.  Fairlie, 
and  say  that  you  want  an  answer  describing  ex- 
actly what  passed  between  the  Count  and  him- 
self, and  in  forming  j-ou  also  of  any  particulars 
that  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  at  the 
same  time  in  connection  with  his  niece.  Tell 
him,  in  case  he  hesitates  to  comply,  that  the 
statement  you  request  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
insisted  on  if  he  shows  any  reluctance  to  furnish 
you  with  it  of  his  own  accord.” 

“ The  letter  shall  be  written,  Walter.  But  are 
you  really  determined  to  go  to  Welmingham  ?’’ 

“Absolutely  determined.  I will  devote  the 
next  two  days  to  earning  what  we  want  for  the 
week  to  come;  and  on  the  third  day  I go  to 
Hampshire.” 


When  the  third  day  came  I was  ready  for  my 
journey. 

As  it  was  possible  that  I might  be  absent  for 
some  little  time,  I arranged  with  Marian  that 
we  were  to  write  to  each  other  every  day.  As 
long  as  I heard  from  her  regularly,  I should  as- 
sume that  nothing  was  wrong.  But  if  the  morn- 
ing came  and  brought  me  no  letter,  my  return 
to  London  would  take  plnce,  as  n matter  of 
course,  by  the  first  train.  I contrived  to  recon- 
cile Laura  to  my  departure  by  telling  her  that  I 
was  going  to  the  country  to  find  new  purchasers 
for  her  drawings  and  for  mine ; and  I left  her 
occupied  and  happy.  Marian  followed  me  down 
stairs  to  the  street  door. 

‘ ‘ Remember  what  anxious  hearts  you  leave 
here,”  she  whispered,  as  we  stood  together  in 
the  passage ; “ remember  all  the  hopes  that  hang 
on  your  safe  return.  If  strange  things  happen 
to  you  on  this  journey ; if  you  and  Sir  Percival 
meet — ” 

“What  makes  you  think  we  shall  meet?”  I 
asked. 

“ I don’t  know — I have  fears  and  fancies  that 
I can’t  account  for.  Laugh  at  them,  Walter,  if 
you  like — but  for  God’s  sake  keep  your  temper 
if  you  come  in  contact  with  that  man !” 

“ Never  fear,  Marian ! I answer  for  my  self- 
control.” 

With  these  words  we  parted. 

I walked  briskly  to  the  station.  There  was  a 
glow  of  hope  in  me ; there  was  a growing  con- 
viction in  my  mind  that  my  journey  this  time 
would  not  be  taken  in  vain.  It  was  a fine,  clear, 
cold  morning;  my  nerves  were  firmly  strung,  and 
I felt  all  the  strength  of  my  resolution  stirring 
in  me  vigorously  from  head  to  foot. 

As  I crossed  the  railway  platform,  and  looked 
right  and  left  among  the  people  congregated  on 
it,  to  search  for  any  faces  among  them  that  I 
knew,  the  doubt  occurred  to  me  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  to  my  advantage  if  I had  adopted 
a disguise  before  setting  out  for  Hampshire. 
But  there  was  something  so  repellent  to  me  in 
the  idea — something  so  meanly  like  the  common 
herd  of  spies  and  informers  in  the  mere  act  of 
adopting  a disguise — that  I dismissed  the  ques- 
tion from  consideration  almost  as  soon  as  it  had 
risen  in  my  mind.  Even  as  a mere  matter  of 
expediency  the  proceeding  was  doubtful  in  the 
extreme.  If  I tried  the  experiment  at  home, 
the  landlord  of  the  house  would  sooner  or  later 
discover  me,  and  would  have  his  suspicions 
aroused  immediately.  If  I tried  it  away  from 
home,  the  same  persons  might  see  me,  by  the 
commonest  accident,  with  the  disguise  and  with- 
out it ; and  I should  in  that  way  be  inviting  the 
notice  and  distrust  which  it  was  my  most  press- 
ing interest  to  avoid.  In  my  own  character  I 
had  acted  thus  far — and  in  my  own  character  I 
was  resolved  to  continue  to  the  end. 

The  train  left  me  at  Welmingham  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

Is  there  any  wilderness  of  sand  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  is  there  any  prospect  of  desolation 
among  the  ruins  of  Palestine  which  can  rival 
the  repelling  effect  on  the  eye,  and  the  depress- 
ing influence  on  the  mind,  of  an  English  coun- 
try town,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  and 
in  the  transition-state  of  its  prosperity  ? I asked 
myself  that  question  as  I passed  through  the 
clean  desolation,  the  neat  ugliness,  the  prim 
torpor  of  the  streets  of  Welmingham.  And  the 
tradesmen  who  stared  after  me  from  their  lone- 
ly shops  ; the  trees  that  drooped  helpless  in  their 
arid  exile  of  unfinished  crescents  and  squares  ; 
the  dead  house-carcasses  that  waited  in  vain  for 
the  vivifying  human  element  to  animate  them 
with  the  breath  of  life ; every  creature  that  I 
saw,  every  object  that  I passed,  seemed  to  an- 
swer with  one  accord : The  deserts  of  Arabia 
are  innocent  of  onr  civilized  desolation;  the 
ruins  of  Palestine  are  incapable  of  our  modern 
gloom ! 

I inquired  my  way  to  the  quarter  of  the  town 
in  which  Mrs.  Cath- 
erick  lived ; and  on 
reaching  it  found  my- 
self in  a square  of 
small  houses  one  sto- 
ry high.  There  was 
a bare  little  plot  of 
grass  in  the  middle 
protected  by  a cheap 
wire  fence.  An  eld- 
erly nursemaid  and 
two  children  were 
standing  in  a corner 
of  the  inclosure  look- 
ing at  a lean  goat 
tethered  to  the  grass. 

Two  foot  passengers 
were  talking  togeth- 
er on  one  side  of  the 
pavement  before  the 
houses,  and  an  idle 
little  boy  was  lead- 
ing an  idle  little  dog 
along  by  a string  on 
the  other.  I heard 
the  dull  tinkling  of  a 
piano  at  a distance, 
accompanied  by  the 
intermittent  knock- 
ing of  a hammer 
nearer  at  hand.  These 
were  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  life 
that  encountered  mo 
when  I entered  the 
square. 

I walked  at  once 
to  the  door  of  No.  13 
— the  number  of  Mrs. 

Catherick’s  house — 
and  knocked,  without 
waiting  to  consider 
beforehand  how  I 
might  best  present 


myself  when  I got  in.  The  first  necessity  was 
to  see  Mrs.  Catheriek.  I could  then  judge  from 
my  own  observation  of  the  safest  and  "easiest 
manner  of  approaching  the  object  of  my  visit. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a melancholy,  mid- 
dle-aged woman  servant.  I gave  her  my  card, 
and  asked  if  I could  see  Mrs.  Catheriek.  The 
card  was  taken  into  the  front  parlor,  and  the 
servant  returned  with  a message  requesting  me 
to  mention  what  my  business  was. 

“ Say,  if  you  please,  that  my  business  relates 
to  Mrs.  Catherick’s  daughter,”  I replied.  This 
was  the  best  pretext  I could  think  of  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  to  account  for  my  visit. 

The  servant  again  retired  to  the  parlor,  again 
returned,  and  this  time  begged  me,  with  a look 
of  gloomy  amazement,  to  walk  in. 

1 entered  a little  room  with  a flaring  \ ; er 
of  the  largest  pattern  on  the  walls.  ( ...  ire, 
tables,  chiffonnier,  and  sofa  all  gleamed  with  the 
glutinous  brightness  of  cheap  upholstery.  On 
the  largest  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
a smart  Bible,  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  on 
a red  and  yellow  woolen  mat ; and  at  the  side 
of  the  table  nearest  to  the  window,  with  a little 
knitting-basket  on  her  lap,  and  a wheezing, 
blear-eyed  old  spaniel  crouched  at  her  feet, 
there  sat  an  elderly  woman  wearing  a black 
net  cap  and  a black  silk  gown,  and  having  slate- 
colored  mittens  on  her  hands.  Her  iron-gray 
hair  hung  in  heavy  bands  on  either  side  of  her 
face : her  dark  eyes  looked  straight  forward  with 
a hard,  defiant,  implacable  stare.  She  had  full, 
square  cheeks;  a long,  firm  chin;  and  thick, 
sensual,  colorless  lips.  Her  figure  was  stout 
and  sturdy,  and  her  manner  aggressively  self- 
possessed.  This  was  Mrs.  Catheriek. 

“You  have  come  to  speak  to  me  about  my 
daughter,”  she  said,  before  I could  utter  a word 
on  my  side.  “ Be  so  good  as  to  mention  what 
you  have  to  say.” 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  as  hard,  as  defiant, 
as  implacable  as  the  expression  of  her  eyes.  She 
pointed  to  a chair,  and  looked  me  all  over  at- 
tentively from  head  to  foot  as  I sat  down  in  it. 
I saw  that  my  only  chance  with  this  woman 
was  to  speak  to  her  in  her  own  tone,  and  to 
meet  her,  at  the  outset  of  our  interview,  on  her 
own  ground. 

“You  are  aware,”  I said,  “that  your  daugh- 
ter has  been  lost  ?” 

“I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it.” 

“Have  you  felt  any  apprehension  that  the 
misfortune  of  her  loss  might  be  followed  by  the 
misfortune  of  her  death  ?” 

“Yes.  Have  you  come  here  to  tell  me  she 
is  dead?” 

“ I have.” 

“ Why  ?” 

She  put  that  extraordinary  question  without 
the  slightest  change  in  her  v<  K e,  her  face,  or 
her  manner.  She  could  not  l.uve  appeared  more 
perfectly  unconcerned  if  I had  told  her  of  the 
death  of  the  goat  in  the  inclosure  outside. 

“Why?”  I repeated.  “Do  you  ask  why  I 
come  here  to  tell  you  of  your  daughter’s  death  ?” 

“Yes.  What  interest  have  you  in  me,  or  in 
her?  How  do  you  come  to  know  any  thing 
about  my  daughter  ?” 

“ In  this  way.  I met  her  on  the  night  when 
she  escaped  from  the  Asylum  ; and  I assisted 
her  in  reaching  a place  of  safety.” 

“You  did  very  wrong.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  her  mother  sav  so.” 

“Her  mother  does  say  so.  How  do  you 
know  she  is  dead  ?” 

“I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  how  I know  it — 
but  I do  know  it.” 

“ Are  you  at  liberty  to  say  how  you  found  out 
my  address?” 

“ Certainly.  I got  your  address  from  Mrs. 
Clements.” 

“ Mrs.  Clements  is  a foolish  woman.  Did  she 
tell  you  to  come  here  ?” 

“ She  did  not.” 
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“ Then,  I ask  von  a?ain,  why  did  you  come  ?” 

As  she  was  determined  to  have  the  answer,  I 
gave  it  to  her  in  the  plainest  possible  form. 

“ I came,”  I said,  “because  I thought  Anne 
Catheriek’s  mother  might  have  some  natural 
interest  in  knowing  whether  she  was  alive  or 
dead.” 

“Just  so,”  said  Mrs.  Catherick,  with  addi- 
tional self-possession.  “ Had  you  no  other  mo- 
tive ?" 

I hesitated.  The  right  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was  not  easy  to  find  at  a moment’s  notice. 

“ If  you  have  no  other  motive,”  she  went  on, 
deliberately  taking  off  her  slate-colored  mittens, 
and  rolling  them  up,  “I  have  only  to  thank 
you  for  your  visit ; and  to  say  that  I will  not 
"detain  you  here  any  longer.  Your  information 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  you  were  willing 
to  explain  how  you  became  possessed  of  it. 
However,  it  justifies  me,  I suppose,  in  going 
into  mourning.  There  is  not  much  alteration 
necessary  in  my  dress,  as  you  see.  When  I 
have  changed  my  mittens  I shall  be  all  in 
black.” 

She  searched  in  the  pocket  of  her  gown ; 
drew  out  a pair  of  black-lace  mittens ; put  them 
on  with  the  stoniest  and  steadiest  composure ; 
and  then  quietly  crossed  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

“I  wish  you  good-morning,”  she  said. 

The  cool  contempt  of  her  manner  irritated  me 
into  directly  avowing  that  the  purpose  of  my 
visit  had  not  been  answered  yet. 

“I  have  another  motive  in  coming  here,”  I 
said. 

“Ah!  I thought  so,”  remarked  Mrs.  Cather- 
ick. 

“Your  daughter’s  death — ” 

“ What  did  she  die  of?” 

“ Of  disease  of  the  heart.” 

“Yes?  Goon." 

“Your  daughter’s  death  has  been  made  the 
pretext  for  inflicting  serious  injury  on  a person 
who  is  very  dear  to  me.  Two  men  have  been 
concerned,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  in  doing 
that  wrong.  One  of  them  is  Sir  Fercival  Glydc.” 

“ Indeed?” 

I looked  attentively  to  see  i(  she  flinched  nt 
the  sudden  mention  of  that  name.  Not  a muscle 
of  her  stirred — the  hard,  defiant,  implacable 
stare  in  her  eyes  never  wavered  for  an  instant. 

“You  may  wonder,”  I went  on,  “how  the 
event  of  your  daughter’s  death  can  have  been 
made  the  means  of  inflicting  injury  on  another 
person.” 

“ No,”  said  Mrs.  Catherick;  “I  don’t  won- 
der at  all.  This  appears  to  be  your  affair.  You 
are  interested  in  my  affairs.  I am  not  inter- 
ested in  yours.” 

“You  may  ask,  then,”  I persisted,  “why  I 
mention  the  matter  in  your  presence.” 

“Yes:  I do  ask  that.” 

“I  mention  it  because  I am  determined  to 
bring  Sir  Percival  Glyde  to  account  for  the 
wickedness  he  has  committed.” 

“ What  have  I to  do  with  your  determina- 
tion ?” 

“ You  shall  hear.  There  are  certain  events 
in  Sir  Percival’s  past  life  which  it  is  necessary 
to  my  purpose  to  be  fully  acquainted  with.  You 
know  them — and  for  that  reason  I come  to  you." 

“ What  events  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Events  which  occurred  at  Old  Wclmingham, 
when  your  husband  was  parish-clerk  nt  that 
place,  and  before  the  time  when  your  daughter 
was  born.” 

I had  reached  the  woman  at  last  through  the 
harrier  of  impenetrable  reserve  that  she  had 
tried  to  set  up  between  us.  I saw  her  temper 
smoldering  in  her  eyes  ns  plainly  as  I saw  her 
hands  grow  restless,  then  unclasp  themselves 
and  begin  mechanically  smoothing  her  dress 
over  her  knees. 

“ What  do  you  know  of  these  events?”  she 
asked. 

“All  that  Mrs.  Clements  could  tell  me,”  I 
answered. 

There  was  a momentary  flush  on  her  firm, 
square  face,  a momentary  stillness  in  her  rest- 
less hands,  which  seemed  to  betoken  a coming 
outburst  of  anger  that  might  throw  her  off  her 
guard.  But  no  ; she  mastered  the  rising  irrita- 
tion, leaned  back  in  her  chair,  crossed  her  arms 
on  her  broad  bosom,  and,  with  a smile  of  grim 
sarcasm  on,  her  thick  lips,  looked  at  me  as  stead- 
ily as  ever. 

“ Ah  ! I begin  to  understand  it  all  now,”  she 
said,  her  tamed  and  disciplined  anger  only  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  elaborate  mockery  of  her 
tone  and  manner.  “You  have  got  a grudge  of 
your  own  against  Sir  Percival  Glyde,  and  I 
must  help  you  to  wreak  it.  I must  tell  you 
this,  that,  and  the  other  about  Sir  Percival  and 
myself,  must  I ? Yes,  indeed  ? You  have  been 
prying  into  my  private  affairs.  You  think  you 
have  found  a lost  woman  to  deal  with,  who  lives 
here  on  sufferance,  and  who  will  do  any  thing 
you  ask,  for  fear  you  may  injure  her  in  the 
opinions  of  the  townspeople.  I see  through  you 
and  your  precious  speculation  — I do!  and  it 
amuses  me.  Ha!  ha!” 

She  stopped  for  a moment:  her  arms  tight- 
ened over  her  bosom,  and  she  laughed  to  her- 
self— a slow,  quiet',  chuckling  laugh. 

“You  don’t  know  how  I have  lived  in  this 
place,  and  what  I have  done  in  this  place,  Mr. 
What’s-your-namc,”  she  went  on.  “I’ll  tell 
you,  before  I ring  the  bell  and  have  you  shown 
out.  I came  here  a wronged  woman.  I came 
here  robbed  of  my  character  and  determined  to 
claim  it  back.  I’ve  been  years  and  years  about 
it,  and  I have  claimed  it  back.  I have  matched 
the  respectable  people  fairly  and  openly  on  their 
. own  ground.  If  they  say  any  thing  against  me 
now,  they  must  say  it  in  seer  t : they  can’t  say 
it,  they  daren’t  say  it,  openly.  I stand  high 
enough  in  this  town  to  be  out  of  your  reach. 
The  rJeryjman  bo>rs  to  me.  . Aha!  you  didn’t 
bargain  for  that  when  you  came  here.  Go  to 
the  church  and  irT^Lui'fc|-ijhfc)ttHiib-riV;o u will  find 


Mrs.  Catherick  has  her  sitting,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  and  pays  the  rent  on  the  day  it’s  due. 
Go  to  the  town-hall.  There's  a petition  lying 
there — a petition  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
against  allowing  a Circus  to  come  and  perform 
here  and  corrupt  our  morals ; yes,  our  morals ! 
I signed  that  petition  this  morning.  Go  to  the 
bookseller’s  shop.  The  clergyman’s  Wednesday 
evening  Lectures  on  Justification  by  Faith  arc 
publishing  there  by  subscription : I’m  down  on 
the  list.  The  doctor’s  wife  only  put  a shilling 
in  the  plate  at  our  last  charity  sermon — I put 
half-a-crown.  Mr.  Churchwarden  Soward  held 
the  plate  and  bowed  to  me.  Ten  years  ago  he 
told  Pigrum,  the  chemist,  I ought  to  be  whipped 
out  of  the  town  at  the  cart’s  tail.  Is  your  mo- 
ther alive  ? Has  she  got  a better  Bible  on  her 
table  than  I have  got  on  mine  ? Does  she  stand 
better  with  her  tradespeople  than  I do  with 
mine?  Has  she  always  lived  within  her  in- 
come? I have  always  lived  within  mine. — Ah ! 
there  is  the  clergyman  coming  along  the  square. 
Look,  Mr.  What’s-your-namo  — look,  if  you 
please !” 

She  started  up  with  the  activity  of  a young 
woman,  went  to  the  window,  waited  till  the 
clergyman  passed,  and  bowed  to  him  solemnly. 
The  clergyman  ceremoniously  raised  his  hat, 
and  walked  on.  Mrs.  Catherick  returned  to  her 
chair,  and  looked  at  me  with  a grimmer  sarcasm 
than  ever. 

“There!”  she  said.  “What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  a woman  with  a lost  character  ? How 
does  your  speculation  look  now?” 

The  singular  manner  in  which  she  had  chosen 
to  assert  herself,  the  extraordinary  practical 
vindication  of  her  position  in  the  town  which 
she  had  just  offered,  had  so  perplexed  me  that 
I listened  to  her  in  silent  surprise.  I was  not 
the  less  resolved,  however,  to  make  another  ef- 
fort to  throw  her  off  her  guard.  If  the  woman’s 
fierce  temper  once  got  beyond  her  control,  and 
once  flamed  out  on  me,  she  might  yet  say  the 
words  which  would  put  the  clew  in  my  hands. 

“ How  does  your  speculation  look  now?-’  she 
repeated. 

“ Exactly  as  it  looked  when  I first  came  in,” 
I answered.  “I  don’t  doubt  the  position  you 
have  gained  in  the  town,  and  I don’t  wish  to 
assail  it,  even  if  I could.  I came  here  because 
Sir  Percival  Glyde  is,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
your  enemy  as  well  as  mine.  If  I have  a grudge 
against  him,  you  have  a grudge  against  him  too. 
You  may  deny  it,  if  you  like ; you  may  distrust 
me  as  much  as  you  please ; you  may  be  as  an- 
gry as  you  will — but,  of  all  the  women  in  En- 
gland, you,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  injury,  are 
the  woman  who  ought  to  help  me  to  crush  that 
man.” 

“ Crush  him  for  yourself,”  she  said;  “then 
come  back  here,  and  see  what  I say  to  you.” 

She  spoke  those  words  as  she  had  not  spoken 
yet — quickly,  fiercely,  vindictively.  I bad  stirred 
in  its  lair  the  serpent-hatred  of  years — but  only 
for  a moment.  Like  a lurking  reptile  it  leaped 
uj)  at  me,  as  she  eagerly  bent  forward  toward 
the  place  in  which  I was  sitting.  Like  a lurk- 
ing reptile  it  dropped  out  of  sight  again,  as  she 
instantly  resumed  her  former  position  in  the 
chair. 

“ You  won’t  trust  me  ?”  I said. 

“No.” 

“You  are  afraid?” 

“ Do  I look  as  if  I was  ?” 

“ You  are  afraid  of  Sir  Percival  Glyde.” 

“Am  I?” 

Her  color  was  rising,  and  her  hands  were  at 
work  again,  smoothing  her  gown.  I pressed 
the  point  farther  and  farther  home — I went  on, 
without  allowing  her  a moment  of  delay. 

“ Sir  Percival  has  a high  position  in  the 
world,”  I said;  “it  would  be  no  wonder  if  you 
were  afraid  of  him.  Sir  Percival  is  a powerful 
man — a baronet — the  possessor  of  a fine  estate 
— the  descendant  of  a great  family — ” 

She  amazed  me  beyond  expression  by  sud- 
denly bursting  out  laughing. 

“ Yes,”  she  repeated,  in  tones  of  the  bitterest, 
steadiest  contempt.  ‘ ‘ A baronet — the  possessor 
of  a fine  estate — the  descendant  of  a great  fam- 
ily. Yes,  indeed  ! A great  family — especially 
by  the  mother’s  side.” 

There  was  no  time  to  reflect  on  the  words 
that  had  just  escaped  her;  there  was  only  time 
to  feel  that  they  were  well  worth  thinking  over 
the  moment  I left  the  house. 

“I  am  not  here  to  dispute  with  you  about 
family  questions,”  I said.  “ I know  nothing  of 
Sir  Percival’s  mother — ” 

“And  you  know  as  little  of  Sir  Percival  him- 
self,” she  interposed,  sharply. 

“ I advise  you  not  to  be  too  sure  of  that,”  I 
rejoined.  “I  know  some  things  about  him — 
and  I suspect  many  more.” 

“What  do  you  suspect?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I don't  suspect.  I don't 
suspect  him  of  being  Anne’s  father.” 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  came  close  up  to 
me  with  a look  of  fury. 

“ How  dare  j'ou  talk  to  me  about  Anne’s 
father ! How  dare  you  say  who  was  her  father, 
or  who  wasn’t !”  she  broke  out,  her  face  quiver- 
ing, her  voice  trembling  with  passion. 

“ The  secret  between  you  and  Sir  Perceval  is 
not  that  secret,”  I persisted.  “The  mystery 
which  darkens  Sir  Percival’s  life  was  not  born 
with  your  daughter’s  birth,  and  has  not  died 
with  your  daughter’s  death.” 

She  drew  back  a step.  “ Go !”  she  said,  and 
pointed  sternly  to  the  door. 

“There  was  no  thought  of  the  child  in  your 
heart  or  in  his."  I went  on,  determined  to  press 
her  back  to  her  last  defenses.  “ There  was  no 
bond  of  guilty  love  between  you  and  him  when 
you  held  those  stolen  meetings — w hen  your  hus- 
band found  you  wdiispcring  together  under  the 
vestry  of  the  church.” 

Her  pointing  hand  instantly  dropped  to  her 
side,  and  the  deep  flush  of  anger  faded  from  her 


face  while  I spoke.  I saw  the  change  pass  over 
her;  I saw  that  hard,  firm,  fearless,  seif-pos- 
sessed woman  quail  under  a terror  which  her 
utmost  resolution  was  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist, when  I said  those  five  last  words — “the  ves- 
try of  the  church.” 

For  a minute  or  more  we  stood  looking  nt 
each  other  in  silence.  I spoke  first. 

“ Do  you  still  refuse  to  trust  me?”  I asked. 

She  could  not  call  the  color  that  had  left 
it  back  to  her  face ; but  she  had  steadied  her 
voice,  she  had  recovered  the  defiant  self-posses- 
sion of  her  manner,  when  she  answered  me. 

“ I do  refuse,”  she  said. 

“ Do  you  still  tell  me  to  go?” 

“ Yes.  Go — and  never  come  back.” 

I walked  to  the  door,  waited  a moment  before 
I opengd  it,  and  turned  round  to  look  at  her 
again. 

“ I may  have  news  to  bring  you  of  Sir  Per- 
cival which  you  don’t  expect,”  I said;  “and, 
in  that  ease,  I shall  come  back.” 

“There  is  no  news  of  Sir  Percival  that  I 
don’t  expect,  except — ” 

She  stopped ; her  pale  face  darkened ; and 
she  stole  back,  with  a quiet,  stealthy,  cat-like 
step,  to  her  chair. 

“Except  the  news  of  his  death,”  she  said, 
sitting  dowm  again,  with  the  mockery  of  a smile 
just  hovering  on  her  cruel  lips,  and  the  furtive 
light  of  hatred  lurking  deep  in  her  steady  eyes. 

As  I opened  the  door  of  the  room  to  go  out 
she  looked  round  at  me  quickly.  The  cruel 
smile  slowly  widened  her  lips — she  eyed  me 
with  a strange,  stealthy  interest  from  head  to 
foot — an  unutterable  expectation  showed  itself 
wdckedly  all  over  her  face.  Was  she  speculat- 
ing, in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  heart,  on  my 
youth  and  strength,  on  the  force  of  my  sense  of 
injury  and  the  limits  of  my  self-control ; and 
was  she  considering  the  lengths  to  which  they 
might  carry  me  if  Sir  Percival  and  I ever 
chanced  to  meet  ? The  bare  doubt  that  it  might 
be  so  drove  me  from  her  presence,  and  silenced 
even  the  common  forms  of  farewell  on  my  lips. 
Without  a word  more,  on  my  side  or  on  hers,  I 
left  the  room. 

As  I opened  the  outer  door  I saw  the  same 
clergyman  who  had  already  passed  the  house 
once,  about  to  pass  it  again  on  his  way  back 
through  the  square.  I waited  on  the  door-step 
to  let  him  go  bv,  and  looked  round,  as  I did  so, 
at  the  parlor  window. 

Mrs.  Catherick  had  heard  his  footsteps  ap- 
proaching in  the  silence  of  that  lonely  place, 
and  she  was  on  her  feet  at  the  window  again, 
waiting  for  him.  Not  all  the  strength  of  all  the 
terrible  passions  I had  roused  in  that  woman’s 
heart  could  loosen  her  desperate  hold  on  the 
one  fragment  of  social  consideration  which  years 
of  resolute  effort  had  just  dragged  within  her 
grasp.  There  she  wras  again,  not  a minute  after 
I had  left  her,  placed  purposely  in  a position 
which  made  it  a matter  of  common  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  clergyman  to  bow  to  her  for  a 
second  time.  He  raised  his  hat  once  more.  I 
saw  the  hard,  ghastly  face  behind  the  window 
soften  and  light  up  with  gratified  pride;  I saw 
the  head  with  the  grim  black  cap  bend  ceremo- 
niously in  return.  The  clergyman  had  bowed 
to  her — and  in  my  presence — twice  in  one  day ! 

The  new  direction  which  my  inquiries  must 
now  take  was  plainly  presented  to  my  mind  as 
I left  the  house.  Mrs.  Catherick  had  helped 
me  a step  fonvard  in  spite  of  herself.  The  next 
stage  to  be  reached  in  the  investigation  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  vestry  of  Old  Welming- 
ham  Church. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  June  18,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Wilson's 
amendment  to  the  Navy  Appropriation  Bill,  proposing  to 
provide  three  steamers  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  was  debated  by  Senators  Collamer,  Mason, 
Wilson,  Mallory,  and  others.  After  further  debate  a vote 
was  tiken  on  the  amendment,  and  it  was  lost  by  a voto 
of  18  to  25.  The  Navy  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed. 
In  the  House  the  business  done  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance. The  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  was  amended  Liy 
the  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  the  extension  of  the 
Treasury  Building.  $3  0 000  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Capitol  extension,  with  £:  05,000  for  labor  and  materials, 
nnd  $17, 600  for  the  purchase  of  marble  columns  for  the 
Capitol. 

On  Tuesday,  June  19,  in  the  Senate,  the  Appropriation 
Bill  was  taken  up,  the  House  report  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  pnssed.  The  Overland  Mail  Bill  was  then  consider- 
ed. Senator  Polk  was  in  favor  of  the  Butterfield  con- 
tract. Senator  Hale  thought  the  contractors  would  be 
willing  to  take  $0  )0.000  nnd  give  up  the  contract,  which 
would  be  a saving  of  $3,400  000  for  the  remainder  of  the 

time  the  contract  had  to  run. !n  ilie  House.  Mr.  Davis, 

of  Maryland,  made  a report  from  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, on  the  disagreeing  amendments  to  the  Army 
Bill,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  agreed  to  the  appropria- 
tions of  $735,000  for  fortifications.  The  Senate's  amend- 
ment, appropriating  $300,000  for  coal  and  navy  depots  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Chiriqni,  was  concurred  in. 

On  Wednesday,  June  20,  in  the  Senate,  a Committee  of 
Conference  was  ordered  on  the  Navy  Appropriation  Bill. 
A motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  postponing  the  Tariff 
Bill  to  next  session  caused  considerable  debate,  but  was 
at  length  agreed  to.  A Committee  of  Conference  was 

appointed  on  the  Post-office  Deficiency  Bill. In  the 

House,  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Bill  were  agreed  to  except  that  one  of  the  Senato 
appropriating  $300,000  for  the  New  Oilcans  Custom- 
house. The  bill  for  the  final  adjustment  of  private  land 
claims  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri 
was  passed.  A partial  report  from  the  Committee  of 
Conference  on  tho  disagreeing  amendments  of  the  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bills,  re- 
ducing tho  subjects  of  controversy  to  seven,  including 
the  fnnums  $21,000,000  loan  amendment,  was  first  re- 
jected, but,  on  motion  for  reconsideration,  concurred  in. 

On  Thursday,  Junc21,  in  the  Senate,  the  House  hill  to 
establish  n mail  six  times  a week  overland  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Portland,  Oregon,  was  agreed  to.  Twenty 
thousand  copies  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  Report  were  order- 
ed to  bo  printed.  The  report  from  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Navy  Appropriation  Bill,  in  relation  to  the 
disagreeing  votes,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  hill  pnssed. 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Bill  n greed  to  restore  Ca:  tain  Meigs  to  the  snperin- 
tendeney  of  the  Washington  Aqnednct  A messnge  was 
received  from  the  House  announcing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schwartz,  Representative  frotp  Pennsylvania.  Senator 


Cameron  offered  the  customary  resolutions  of  condMen 
and  sympathy,  and  was  followed  by  Senators  Seward  ami 

Sumner.  The  Senate  then  adjourned The  Hoii 

concurred  in  the  Senate's  amendment  providing  for  tl  ’ 
punishment  of  United  States  Marshals  and  their  den*" 
ties  who  permit  the  escape  of  prisoners  in  their  enstodv" 
the  punishment  being  a fine  of  $2000  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years.  Various  other  amendments 
from  the  S Date  were  concurred  in,  when  the  death  of 
Mr.  Schwartz  was  announced,  and  the  usual  resolutions 
adopted.  A Committee  was  appointed  to  accompanv  the 
remains  to  the  place  of  interment.  1 0 

Oil  Friday,  June  23,  in  the  Senate,  a resolution  nro 
vfding  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  contract 
for  the  erection  or  purchase  of  a Government  Printing 
Bureau,  was  reported,  and  earned  some  debate.  Ths 
bill  authorizing  a loan  of  $C0, 000,000  was  received  from 
the  House,  and  passed.  The  Legislative  Appropriatioa 
hill  was  also  passed.  The  Post  Route  Bill  was  then  taken 
tip,  and  an  amendment  offered,  allowing  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  provide  for  the  overland  transportation  of  the 
Californian  mails.  This  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate. 
Tho  hilt  provides  for  three  overland  routes:  a Northern 
weekly  route,  at  a cost  of  $200,000;  a tri-weekly  middla 
route,  via  Sait  Lake,  at  a cost  of  $COO.tOO,  or  daily  at 
$8 "0.000  ; and  a tri-weekly  from  New  Orleans,  via  San 
Antonio,  to  connect  with  the  Butterfield  route  at  FI 
Paso,  for  £200.0(  0.  In  the  evening  session,  after  sev- 
eral hours’  debate,  it  was  informally  laid  aside,  and 

the  Post-office  Deficiency  bill  taken  up In  tlto 

House,  the  unfinished  business  was  transferred  to 
the  next  session.  The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Post-office  Deficiency  Bill,  being  unable  to  ngree,  were 
discharged  from  further  service,  and  the  House  insisted 
on  its  amendment  restoring  the  inland  service  discontin- 
ued in  1859.  The  Loan  and  Treasury  Bill  was  passed 
as  were  also  a number  of  private  hills.  An  important 
hill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  treaty  stipulations  with 
China,  Japnn,  Siam,  Turkey,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco 
nnd  Muscat,  by  conferring  judicial  functions  on  our  Coni 
euls  there. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION. 

The  adjourned  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Baltl- 
more  on  Monday,  18th  June,  nnd  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts.  The  first  question 
that  came  up  related  to  the  admission  of  delegates.  A 
resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Church,  of  New  York,  that 
nil  delegates  admitted  should  be  I ound  in  honor  to 
support  the  nominees  of  the  Convention.  The  previous 
question  was  moved  hut  was  not  seconded— the  New  York 
delegation  voting  against,  it— 50  to  14.  A resolution  of- 
fered  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  to  the  effect  that  the  cit- 
izens of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  have  an  equal 
right  to  settle  and  remain  in  the  Territories,  nnd  hold 
unmolested  there  their  slaves  “and  other  property,” 
caused  much  debate,  nnd  was  not  acted  upon. 

Tuesday  nnd  most  of  Wednesday  were  consumed  by 
the  hearing  of  evidence  befoie  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials, the  point  nt  issue  being  whether  certain  Doug, 
ins  delegations  from  the  Southern  States  should  be  ad- 
mitted or  no.  On  Wednesday  two  reporta  wero  made 
from  the  Committee,  a majority  report  recommending 
the  admission  of  the  Dougins  delegates  from  Louisiana 
and  Alabama,  and  parts  of  the  delegations  from  other 
States;  and  a minority  report  against  the  admission  of 
the  Douglas  delegations.  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
were  devoted  to  a discussion  of  these  reports.  Much 
angry  feeling  was  evinced,  and  several  personal  brawl* 
took  place. 

On  Friday  the  Convention  completed  its  labors  upon 
the  reports  of  its  Committee  on  Credentials.  The  major- 
ity report  was  adopted,  and  the  Douglas  delegates  ad- 
mitted in  place  of  the  Soceders  from  the  Southern  States, 
except  in  the  case,  of  Georgia,  where  botli  delegations 
were  admitted  with  power  to  cast  jointly  the  vote  of  the 
State.  A withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the  Southern  delega- 
tions, followed  by  those  of  California  nnd  Oregon,  im- 
mediately ensued.  There  was  a great  deal  of  confusion 
and  excitement  throughout  the  proceedings. 

ANOTHER  INDIAN  WAR. 

By  the  California  Overland  Mail,  with  news  to  the  1st 
hist.,  we  hear  of  serious  difficulties  with  the  Indians  in 
Western  Utah,  which  had  resulted  in  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Bony  Express.  A serious  war  with  them  was  an- 
ticipated. They  are  in  largo  numbers,  well  armed  and 
equipped. 

TERRIBLE  ACCIDENT  AT  SKA. 

A dispatch  from  Capo  Island,  New  Jersey,  reported  that 
the  United  States  steamer  Walker  was  run  into  at  threo 
o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  off  Absecom.  by  an  un- 
known schooner.  Tito  steamer  sank  in  half  an  hour. 
Tito  captain  and  forty  of  the  crew  were  saved  in  tho 
boats,  hut  about  twenty  of  the  ctew  are  missing. 

On  Friday  the  steamer  Kennebeck , Captain  Johnson, 
arrived  at  this  port,  and  brought  from  Cape  May  44 
of  tho  crew  of  the  steamer.  They  wers  picked  up  by  tho' 
schooner  R.  G.  Porter,  Captain  Hudson,  who  happened 
to  be  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  who  afterward 
landed  them  at  Cape  May.  Twenty  of  the  crew  are  re- 
ported as  missing;  but  there  is  a hope  that  a portion  of 
these  were  rescued  liy  another  vessel  which  was  seen 
near  the  wreck.  The  rescued  persons  lost  all  they  had 
on  board,  and  ware  in  great  destitution. 

ACCIDENT  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

A sad  accident  occurred  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  near  Pecksltill.  Three  nten, 
in  n state  of  intoxication,  were  walking  on  the  track, 
when  two  of  them  grew  quarrelsome  and  commenced  to 
fight.  During  the  contest  the  11  a m.  Express  train 
(am«  along.  The  third  man,  seeing  his  comrades'  dan- 
ger, rushed  in  to  sepnrato  them,  when  tho  cars  passed 
over  the  three,  killing  two  instantaneously,  and  so  injur- 
ing the  third  that  lie  died  very  shortly  after.  One  of  the 
party,  an  Englishman,  had  recently  received  a letter 
from  Ids  mother,  and  hud  gone  out  to  buy  paper  nnd  en- 
velopes to  reply  to  her,  when  lie  met  the  others,  and 
treated  them  at  several  drinking  places.  And  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  Another  accident  is  also 
reported  on  the  same  railroad.  The  body  of  a man  was 
found  lying  on  the  track  near  Tarrytown.  His  neck 
was  broken.  Tits  supposition  is  that  lie  had  jumped  off 
a train. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

On  Satir  day  morning,  18th,  the  Japanese  Embassy 
left  Philadulphia  without  any  formal  escort  erpublic  dem- 
onstration other  than  the  crowdB  that  flocked  to  stare 
nt  them.  They  arrived  at  Amboy  nt  12$,  and  were  form- 
ally received  by  the  special  coiumittie  of  the  New  York 
Common  Council,  on  hoard  the  steamboat  Alida.  After 
a delightful  snll  up  She  bay.  they  landed  at  Pier  1,  and 
were  escorted  up  Broadway,  Grand  Street,  Bowery,  around 
Union  Square,  down  Broadway  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
by  the  entire  first  division  New  York  State  Militia,  con- 
sisting of  over  seven  thousand  men.  The  procession  oc- 
cupied about  an  hour  in  passing  a given  point.  The 
streets  nnd  buildings  all  along  the  route  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  yet  the  excellent  police  arrangements  of 
Superintendent  Kennedy  secured  a speedy  and  uninter- 
rupted passage  for  the  procession — a seclusion  from  scru- 
tinv  and  insult  that  must  have  nleascd  the  princes  aft- 
er their  experience  in  other  cities  In  the  evening,  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  where  the  Embassy  is  located  in 
magnificent  quarters,  was  illuminated  in  every  window, 
and  decorated  with  a thousand  Japanese  snd  American 
flags.  The  princes  were  also  serenaded  by  Dod worth  * 
Band.  Tito  entire  arrangements  wero  conducted  in  a 
manner  tliut  is  said  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  Em- 
bassy nnd  Naval  Commission  who  have  them  in  c,’®rE®* 

On  Monday.  18'h,  the  Embaa-y,  in  company  with  the 
Naval  Commission  arid  the  Common  Council,  visited  tno 
Mayor  and  Governor  at  the  City  Hall,  and  were  formal- 
ly w elcomed.  The  Seventh  Regiment.  National  Guards 
turned  nut  a volunteer  escort  of  about  C50  men  to  guata 
the  visitors  on  the  route.  Addresses  of  welcome  were 
made  bv  Mayor  Wood  and  Governor  Morgan,  ana  to- 
plied  to  bv  the  Princes,  who,  after  viewing  the  Oov.rn- 
or's  Room,  were  escorted  back  to  the  Metropolitan  1 HO 
Embus- v was  called  upon  in  the  morning  by  the  Consul 
and  Vice-Consul  of  the  Netherlands,  R.  C.  Burlage  and 
J.  E.  Zimmerman. 

On  Tuesday  the  Embassy  did  not  participate  in  any 
|;~jt^;i«  jrpr^pt^p-.i^.zjonscquence  of  the  rain. 
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On  Wednesday  the  Embassy  received,  with  great  cord- 
iality, a committee  of  twenty-four  gentlemen  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  listened  to  att  appropriate 
address  from  Pelatiali  Peril  on  behalf  of  the  delegation. 
They  replied  that  they  hoped  for  more  extended  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
and  courteously  invited  the  committee  to  call  again,  and 
in  conversation  inform  the  Embassy  more  fully  of  the 
desires  and  designs  of  American  merchants.  Various 
parties  of  the  Japanese  visited  the  matinee  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  the  steam-frigate  Niagara  at  the  Navy- 
yard,  and  the  Broadway  stores. 

On  Thursday  the  Embassy  visited  the  Central  Park, 
and  witnessed  the  planting  of  a Japanese  tree.  They 
also  visited  Washington  Heights,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  G.  Bennett.  About  thirty-five  of  the  subordinate  of- 
ficers continued  their  shopping  excursions. 

On  Friday,  22d,  the  Embassy  kept  quiet.  Two  of  the 
officers  and  an  interpreter  had  au  interesting  interview 
with  the  delegation  from  the  Ethnological  Society. 
Various  parties  went  on  shopping  excursions,  visited  the 
Assny-oflice,  Trinity  Church,  Custom-house,  Exchange, 
Barauin's  Museum,  and  other  places  of  interest. 

RUMORED  DISCOVKUT  OF  DEFAULTER  FOWLER. 

We  hear,  by  telegraph  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  that 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  defaulting  New  York  Postmaster,  whose 
whereabouts  have  been  so  long  unknown,  and  about 
whom  so  much  curiosity  lias  been  felt,  is  reported  to 
have  been  identified  at  Pike’s  Peak.  The  main  features 
of  the  statement  are  as  follows: 

An  individual,  whoso  dress  and  general  appearance  of 
eity-bred  style,  and  his  evident  anxiety  to  slum  particu- 
lar notice,  and  avoid  all  questions  in  regard  to  his  busi- 
ness intentions,  had  a tendency  to  attract,  more  interest 
than  is  shown  usually  to  strangers  arriving  there.  He 
registered  this  name  at  the  hotel  as  Achille  Drance.  Un- 
der this  name  lie  passed  unidentified  until  one  day  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  see  some  quartz  claims  he  had  pur- 
chased. He  came  to  a small  village  in  the  mountains 
and  stepped  into  the  Recorder’s  office,  where  he  was  at 
once  recognized  by  an  old  resident  of  New  York  city, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  as  Mr.  Fowler,  who  exclaimed, 
“Why,  good  God,  Fowled  where  did  you  come  from ?" 
Drance  staggered  back  with  a flushed  face,  and  then, 
turning  pale,  lie  replied  with  calmness,  “Sir,  you  nre 
mistaken  ; my  name  is  not  Fowler.''  To  which  his  ac- 
costant  replied,  *•  Well,  if  you  are  not,  with  his  whiskers 
off,  you  are  his  twin  brother  or  the  devil.’’ 

Drance  was  much  embarrassed.  Endeavoring  to  evade 
liis  disclosure  lie  asked  if  the  Recorder  of  the  district  was 
present,  thinking  to  close  the  conversation  ; but  liis  tor- 
mentor was  not  willing  to  give  him  up,  but  approaching 
him,  and  drawing  him  to  another  part  of  the  room,  he 
said:  “I  know  what  I say;  you  are  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  of 
New  York.  You  have  had  your  liair  cut,  your  whiskers 
shaved  off,  and  are  disguised  by  your  spectacles;  but  I 
should  know  you  any  where."  At  first  Drance  assumed 
a firm  and  indifferent  appearance,  but  he  soon  gave  way 
to  liis  feeling,  and  then  exelaimed,  “ For  God  Almighty's 
sake,  don’t  expose  me.’’  Monsieur  Drance  was,  indeed, 
the  defaulting  New  York  Postmaster,  who  has  thus  far 
outwitted  liis  pursuers,  and  made  his  escape  to  the  gold 
mines,  and  up  to  this  time  remained  undiscovered.  A 
privnte  interview  was  had  witii  Mr.  Fowler,  which  the 
correspondent  declines  giving  the  result  of.  Mr.  Fowler 
wns  deeply  affected  at  first,  but  gradually  resumed  his 
composure  and  cheerfulness.  Being  by  no  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Government,  lie  thought  it  beBt  to  leave 
the  country  immediately  for  Salt  Lake  and  California, 
mentioning  Australia  as  liis  probable  destination.  He 
fled  at  once. 

Fowler,  on  the  first  night  of  Ms  arrival  at  Denver  City, 
is  said  to  have  entered  a gambling  saloon  and  won  $2000, 
and  bet  the  whole  amount  on  one  game,  but  the  dealer 
refused  to  risk  it,  Fowler,  without  a comment,  gathered 
up  his  winnings,  went  to  the  bar  gracefully,  took  a gin 
cock-tail,  and  left  the  room.  This  created  an  inquiry  as 
to  who  lie  was ; but  liis  fictitious  name  arrested  this.  He 
is  reported  to  have  speculated  largely  in  claims.  The 
above  is  considered  here,  by  persons  acquainted  with  the 
correspondent,  as  wholly  reliable. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Court  of  Pardons  of  New  Jersey  have  refused  the 
application  for  a commutation  of  the  death  sentence  of 
Rev.  Jacob  S.  Harden,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his 
wife  by  poison. 

Prince  de  Joinville  visited  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  on 
Monday.  The  visit  was  a strietly  private  one,  his  coach- 
man being  his  only  attendant.  After  finding  the  Com- 
modore lie  presented  Ms  card,  and  expressed  a wish  to 
visit  the  different  departments.  He  was  shown  through 
the  various  work-shops  and  other  places  of  interest,  and 
expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the  arrangements 
•f  the  yard.  On  his  retiring  the  Marine  guard.  Lieuten- 
ant Reynolds,  was  called  out  and  gave  Mm  a salute. 

It  is  rumored  that  Hon.  L.  Q.  L.  Lamar,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  seceding  movement  in  the  South,  and 
Democratic  representative  in  Congress  from  Mississippi, 
will  retire  from  Congress  to  accept  the  Professorship  of 
Public  Law  in  the  University  of  his  State. 

A curious  circumstance  took  place  last  week  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  Several  of  the  papers  contained  an  obit- 
uary notice  of  the  death  of  a Mr.  Morris,  and  an  invita- 
tion to  his  friends  to  attend  tiis  funeral  from  the  comer 
of  Market  and  Brook  Streets.  Saturday  morning  the 
hearse  and  carriages  were  at  the  door.  The  body  of  the 
dead  man  had  been  clothed  in  the  tuneral  raiment  and 
inclosed  in  a coffin.  Numbers  of  friends  had  assembled. 
Suddenly  the  man  in  the  coffin  gave  signs  of  life.  Rumor 
states  that  he  kicked  the  coffin  lid  off.  At  any  rate  ho 
was  saved  from  a death  by  burial  alive,  and  is  doing  well. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

DEPARTURE  OF  THE  “GREAT  EASTERN.” 

Tint  Herald,  correspondent  writes:  “An  unexampled 
series  of  storms  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  repairing  and  finishing  the  Oreat  Eastern 
— very  much  of  it  being  on  deck  among  the  rigging,  paint- 
ing the  outside,  and  otherwise  in  the  open  air — except  at 
brief  intervals.  Finding  it  impossible  to  complete  the 
works  to  their  satisfaction,  the  Directors  have  very  wise- 
1y  concluded  to  delay  her  departure  till  the  20th  or  23d, 
to  the  next  high  tide  at  New  York,  and  arriving  out  about 
the  Fourth  of  July.  This,  too,  will  make  the  voyage  of  tlio 
Great  Eastern  almost  simultaneous  with  the  journey  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada.  It  is  better  that  tliisde- 
lay  tins  taken  place.  The  vessel  goes  out  in  better  order, 
and  under  more  favorable  auspices;  a longer  time  is 
given  to  Mr.  Yates,  the  secretary,  and  the  agents  at  New 
York,  to  prepare  for  her  reception  ; and  if  the  seaaon  of 
lier  stay  is  somewhat  abridged,  the  people  will  have  to 
show  the  more  alacrity  in  paying  their  visits.  A trial 
trip  is  to  he  made  to-day  or  Monday." 


official  bulletin  of  the  Government  announced  to  the 
Palermitans  that  Garibaldi's  defeated  hands  were  flying 
in  the  direction  of  Corleone,  followed  by  the  victorious 
troops  of  the  King;  that  the  bands  wliicli  had  joined  him 
in  Sicily  were  going  home  gradually  and  tranquilly,  and 
that  in  a short  time  all  would  be  over.  This  morning, 
at  daybreak.  Garibaldi  appeared  at  the  eastern  gates  of 
Palermo,  and,  after  a comparatively  bloodless  struggle, 
entered  them.  By  10  a.m.  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
was  in  Ms  hands.  The  Neapolitans  were  driven  into  a 
number  of  strong  positions  round  the  Royal  Palace,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  town,  and  to  the  northwest  toward 
the  Mole,  their  line  of  retreat,  and,  not  being  able  to  do 
any  thing  more,  the  ships  have  opened  their  fire,  always 
the  last  remedy.  Almost  all  the  civilized  nations  have 
representatives  of  their  fleet  on  the  spot  to  witness  nnd 
approve  by  their  presence  this  noble  proceeding — En- 
glish, French,  American,  Sardinian,  Austrian,  none  of 
them  are  wanting.  Nay,  they  have  been  kind  enough 
to  anchor  in  a way  which  may  not  hinder  the  movements 
of  the  brave  Neapolitan  fleet." 

THE  PRELIMINARY  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

Having  collected  Ms  force  near  Palermo,  Garibaldi 
resolved  upon  the  attack.  The  Times  correspondent 
thus  describes  the  council ; 

“Having  sketched  out  liis  plan,  he  convoked  the  dif- 
ferent guerrilla  chiefs  and  informed  them  of  his  intention. 
Ho  told  them  that  it  was  not  Ms  custom  to  have  councils 
of  war,  but  lie  thought  it  for  once  good  to  consult  them, 
as  upon  the  resolution  taken  must  depend  the  fate  of  Sic- 
ily, and  perhaps  of  Italy.  There  were  only  two  things 
to  he  done — either  to  try  and  get  possession  of  Palermo 
by  a coup  de  mam , or  else  to  withdraw  and  begin  a reg- 
ular organization  in  the  interior,  and  form  an  army.  He, 
for  Ms  part,  was  for  the  coup  de  main,  which  would  at 
once  settle  the  fate  of  the  island.  He  told  them  to  he 
brief  in  their  remarks,  and  not  deliberate  long.  Most 
were  utterly  astonished  at  the  boldness  af  this  plan,  and 
some  made  remarks  about  the  want  of  ammunition  for 
their  men.  They  were  told,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
that  it  was  not  long  shots  which  imposed  on  the  well- 
armed  Neapolitans,  but  a determined  rush  in  advance; 
that  they  ought  not  to  waste  their  ammunition  and  fire 
off  tlieir  guns  for  sport,  and  were  promised  whatever 
could  be  spared.  This  objection  being  waved,  all  ex- 
pressed, more  or  less  loudly,  their  approbation  of  the 
plan,  and  were  dismissed  with  the  injunction  to  animate 
their  people  and  keep  up  their  courage." 

THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

The  attack  was  made  by  night,  and  some  of  the  raw 
levies  got  into  confusion  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  same 
writer  thus  describes  the  entry  of  the  town  : 

“Instead,  therefore,  of  surprising  the  yost  of  the 
bridge,  tlie  avant-garde  was  received  by  a well-sustained 
fire,  not  only  in  front,  but  from  the  houses  in  tlieir 
flanks.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  musketry  most  of  the 
Picciotti  were  across  the  garden  walls,  hut  not  witii  a 
view  of  firing  from  behind  them,  leaving  thus  the  thirty 
or  forty  men  of  the  avant-garde  all  isolated  in  the  large 
exposed  street  which  leads  to  the  bridge.  The  First  Bat- 
talion of  the  CacciiUori  was  sent  up,  and  as  it  did  not 
carry  the  position  fast  enough,  the  second  was  sent  after 
it  soon  after.  While  these  were  driving  back  the  Neapol- 
itans, every  one  did  Ms  be.-t  to  drive  the  Picciotti  for- 
ward. It  was  not  so  easy,  in  the  beginning  especially, 
n hen  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  in  front,  although 
its  effect*  were  scarcely  visible.  However,  the  Picciotti, 
who  remind  me  very  much  of  Arnout  Baslii-bozouks,  can 
he  led  on  after  the  first  unpleasant  sensation  has  passed 
away,  especially  when  they  see  that  it  is  not  all  the  shots 
that  kill  or  wound— not  oven  the  cannon  shots,  which 
make  so  formidable  a noise.  They  could  see  this  to  per- 
fection tills  morning;  for  although  the  Neapolitan  rifles 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  fire-arms,  I never  saw  so 
little  damage  done  by  so  much  shooting.  Every  one 
put  himself,  therefore,  to  work  to  lead  and  urge  on  the 
Picciotti,  driving  them  out  of  the  sheltered  places  by  all 
kinds  of  contrivances,  nnd  often  by  blows  and  main 
force.  After  some  trouble  most  of  them  were  safely 
brought  through  the  open  space  before  tlio  bridge,  hnt 
the  general  tendency  was  to  go  under  rather  than  above 
the  bridge,  which  is,  like  bridges  over  torrents,  high,  and 
was  in  tills  instance  exposed  to  a heavy  cross-fire  from 
the  Piana  di  Borazzo,  where  the  Neapolitans  had  a loop- 
holed  wall  and  some  guns  mounted,  which  threw  a few 
ill-aimed  shells.  While  the  General  himself  and  many 
of  Ms  staff  did  tlieir  best  to  make  them  leave  their  shel- 
ter again  and  proceed,  the  avant-garde  had  chased  back 
the  Neapolitans  to  the  stradone  wliich  runs  down  to  the 
sea  just  in  front  of  the  Porta  di  Termini.  The  Neapol- 
itan fort  at  the  gate,  considerably  reinforced,  opened  a 
hot  fire,  which  swept  down  the  long  avenue  of  houses 
leading  to  the  bridge,  while  at  the  same  the  two  guns 
and  the  troops  posted  at  the  Porta  Sant'  Antonino 
brought  a cross-fire  to  bear  on  tlie  attackers.  But  this 
was  no  obstacle  to  the  brave  fellows  who  led  the  way. 
They  did  not  lose  time  with  firing,  but  rushed  on  with 
the  bayonet.  The  commander  of  the  avant-garde,  Major 
Tuliori,  a Hungarian,  and  three  of  the  guides  were  the 
first  across  the  sand-bag  barricade  in  the  town,  but  tlie 
leader  was  wounded  by  a shot,  which  shattered  Ms  left 
knee.  Other"  isc  the  loss  had  been  trifling.  While  the 
avant-garde  and  the  Caeciatori  chased  the  Neapolitans 
from  spot  to  spot,  the  Palermitans  began  likewise  to 
stir,  but,  justice  compels  me  to  say,  only  in  the  parts 
which  tlie  troops  had  left. 

CROSSING  THE  STRADONE. 

“ The  same  scene  as  at  the  bridge  was  repeated  at  the 
crossing  of  the  stradone  by  the  Picciotti,  who  followsd  in 
a straggling  movement.  And  yet  it  was  important  to 
get  into  the  town,  in  order  not  to  be  outflanked  or  taken 
in  tlie  rear  by  the  Neapolitans  holding  tlie  Piana  di  Bo- 
razzo. In  order  to  avert  this  danger,  the  order  was  giv- 
en to  some  of  the  bands  to  get  behind  the  garden  walls 
which  line  the  road  by  which  the  Neapolitans  might  have 
come  down  on  our  left  These  diversions,  and  probably 
the  dislike  to  fight  in  the  open,  were  sufficient  to  parry 
this  danger  until  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  stragglers  had 
passed.  At  the  same  time  a barricade  was  thrown  up  in 
the  rear  with  any  thing  wliich  could  be  laid  hold  of.  This 
work  pleased  the  Picciotti  so  well  that  they  began  throw- 
ing up  a barricade  in  front  likewise.  At  any  rate  they 
blocked  up  a part  of  tlie  road  before  they  could  he  pre- 
vented. 

“But  tlie  most  critical  thing  was  decidedly  the  cross- 
ing of  tlie  stradone,  where  the  cross-fire  was  kept  up,  and 
all  kinds  of  dodges  were  resorted  to  to  make  them  risk 
this  ealto,  which  they  thought  mortal.  I and  one  of  the 
followers  of  Garibaldi  held  out  one  of  the  men  by  main 
force  exposed  to  the  fire,  which  soon  made  him  run  across. 
It  was  here,  above  all,  that  the  bad  firing  of  the  Neapol- 
itans told.  I was  leoklng  on  for  some  time,  and  did  not 
see  a single  man  even  wounded.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  Picciotti,  one  of  the  Genoese  riflemen  took  four  or  five 
chaii-R,  planted  the  tricolor  on  one  of  them,  and  sat  down 
upon  it  for  some  time.  The  thing  took  at  last  decidedly, 
and  you  saw  the  Picciotti  stopping  on  the  road  to  fire  off 
their  muskets. 

ENTRY  OF  GARIBALDI. 


ITALY. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  PALERMO. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  has  written  a 
graphic  account  of  Garibaldi's  attack  on  Palermo,  from 
which  we  make  several  extracts.  He  begins  ns  follows: 

“Pilkbmo,  Sunday,  May  27,  1860. 

“It  is  ! p m.,  and  I am  writing  to  yon  with  the  bomb- 
shells flying  about  iny  head  through  the  air.  When  the 
landing  of  Garibaldi  produced  the  first  fit  of  terror  at 
Naples,  the  youthful  Bourbon  sent  to  his  brave  fleet, 
concentrated  in  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  the  order  to  bom- 
bard his  faithful  Palermitans,  and  reduce  their  town  to 
ashes,  if  they  should  dare  to  rise  against  his  paternal 
authority.  The  Palermitans  had  been  treated  once  al- 
ready in  this  paternal  manner  by  the  illustrious  father 
of  the  present  Sovereign,  who,  as  you  remember,  figures 
in  history  as  King  Bomba,  for  having  given  these  souv- 
enirs of  Ms  love  to  every  large  town  of  his  kingdom. 
Whoever  lias  been  in  a town  which  is  bombarded  will 
toll  yon  that  it  is  very  unpleasant,  especially  if  you  have 
not  got  the  means  of  aR^wNilHgi  in  a coitdign  manner, 
and  yet  Palermo  has  rlikm  this -meriting.  ^Yesterday  an 


“Close  to  the  Porta  di  Termini  is  the  Vecchia  Fiera— 
the  old  market-place.  This  was  tlie  first  point  where 
Garibaldi  stopped.  One  must  know  these  Sicilians  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  frenzy,  screaming,  shouting,  crying, 
and  hugging ; all  would  kiss  liis  band  and  embrace  liis 
knees.  Every  moment  brought  new  masses,  which  de- 
bouched in  troops  from  one  of  the  streets,  anxious  to 
have  their  turn.  As  tlie  Caeciatori  gradually  cleared  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  town,  most  of  tlie  inhabitants  came  to 
have  a look,  and  give  a greeting  to  tlie  Liberator  of  Pa- 
lermo and  Sicily.  Tlie  entrance  wa*  effected  about  6 j 
a.m.,  and  by  noon  more  than  ono  half  of  the  tewn  was 
clear  of  the  troops. 

THE  BOMBARDMENT. 

“ But  two  hours  before  this  was  effected  the  citadel  had 
opened  its  fire  on  the  town,  at  first  moderately  enough, 
but  soon  after  with  groat  vigor,  firing  Urge  13-inch  shells, 
red-hot  shot,  and  every  other  projectile  calculated  to  do 
the  greatest  possible  damage.  About  noon  or  so,  the 
ships  in  tlie  harbor  opened  their  fire,  and  between  the 
two  they  contrived  to  destroy  a great  number  of  houses 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  killing  and  wounding  a 
large  number  of  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Two 
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of  the  large  shells  were  sent  right  into  the  hospital  and 
exploded  in  one  of  the  wards.  Every  where  you  per- 
ceived ruins  and  conflagrations,  dead  and  wounded,  not 
a few  of  whom  roust  have  perished  among  the  ruins  of 
the  houses.  It  was  especially  tlie  part  of  the  town  noar 
the  Piazza  Bologni,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  streets, 
which  was  ill-treated.  If  the  object  of  the  Neapolitans 
was  to  inspire  terror,  they  certainly  succeeded.  Whoever 
could  took  refuge  in  whatever  he  thought  tlio  most  bomb- 
proof place,  and  those  who  could  not  you  saw  crying, 
praying,  and  wringing  their  hands  in  tlie  streets.  It 
was  a pitiable  sight,  indeed,  and  it  did  more  harm  to  in- 
offensive people  than  to  those  who  might  have  retaliated. 
Before  opening  tlie  fire,  the  Commodore  sent  a polite 
message  to  all  the  men-of-war  which  were  in  the  w ay  to 
get  ont  of  it,  and  all  tlie  vessels  wliich  were  moored  in- 
side the  Mole  lind  to  shift  their  bertliB  and  take  up  posi- 
tions outside." 

HOW  THE  NEAPOLITANS  RUN. 

A brief  respite  then  followed.  But  soon  came  the 
news  of  an  attack  by  tlie  Royalists  on  Garibaldi's  posi- 
tion. We  continue  our  extracts : 

“ Gnribaldi  was  at  dinner  w hen  tlie  news  arrived.  There 
had  been  so  many  rumors  of  an  advance  of  the  Neapol- 
itansduring  the  day  that  the  first  impression  was  that  this 
wns  merely  another  of  those  wild  I llinois;  but  Captain 
Niva,  who  brought  it,  was  one  of  tlie  Garibaldians,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  truth.  One  street  or 
one  house  is  no  great  object  in  a town  liko  Palermo, 
wliich  has  many  more  of  them  than  can  be  well  defend- 
ed, hut  so  much  tlie  more  important  was  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  losing  a portion  already  once  held.  With  his 
usual  coup  (Tcril , which  I begin  to  think  looks  like  in- 
spiration, Garibaldi  felt  this.  He  jumped  up  from  Ms 
chair,  saying,  ‘Well,  then,  I suppose  I must  go  there 
myself.’  He  saw  it  was  one  of  those  moments  when  tlie 
chief  must  be  at  the  head  of  liis  troops  to  restore  tlieir 
confidence.  He  went  down  stairs,  and  took  with  lilm 
whatever  he  found  on  the  road  to  that  exposed  point, 
and  proceeded  to  take  tlie  lost  ground. 

“liis  presence  not  only  soon  checked  the  advance  of  tlie 
Royalists,  but  made  them  likewise  lose  tlie  advantage 
they  had  gained  a moment  before.  With  that  marvel- 
ous ascendency  which  lie  exercises  over  those  around 
him,  he  succeeded  in  a short  time  in  making  tlie  Pic- 
ciotti fight,  and  even  in  animating  the  population  which 
had  remained  in  the  houses. 

“ In  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  liis  followers  not  to 
expose  himself  he  remained  in  the  open  street  without 
any  shelter,  haranguing  and  encouraging  tlie  men;  tlio 
enemy  seeing  this,  issued  out  from  tlie  houses  and  from 
behind  the  barricade.  One  of  tlie  Picciotti  was  shot 
through  tlie  head  just  before  Garibaldi,  who,  seeing  him 
falling.  Held  him  up  for  a moment;  nnd  Colonel  Turr, 
nt  liis  side,  got  a ricochet  ball  against  Ms  leg  as  he  took 
hold  of  the  General  and  dragged  him  by  main  force  un- 
der shelter.  But  the  effect  was  produced.  One  rush 
brought  tlie  party  close  enough  to  throw  one  of  Orsini's 
shells,  which  prostrated  seven  or  eight  men.  The  bu- 
gler, who  is  always  at  Garibaldi’s  side,  sounded  tlie 
charge,  and  the  Neapolitans  ran.  The  sound  of  this 
liuglo  seems  to  act  formidably  on  the  nerves  of  the  Nea- 
politan troops;  they  know  they  have  to  do  with  Gari- 
baldi's men,  and  at  Calata  Finn  they  ran  even  before  the 
charge  took  place.” 

A SUSPENSION  OF  ARMS. 

Tlie  Neapolitans  repulsed,  overtures  were  made  for  a 
suspension  of  Hostilities.  Tlie  Times  writer  says : 

“Just  at  tills  moment  a flag  of  truce  lias  come  in  from 
tlie  Royal  Palace  with  the  following  letter  directed  to 
General  Garibaldi: 

11 ‘The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  and  Naval 
Stations  beyond  the  Faro,  Palermo,  May  30,  1860: 

“ ‘ General,— As  tlie  British  Admiral  let  mo  know 
that  lie  would  receive  witii  pleasure  on  board  of  his  ves- 
sel two  of  my  Generals  to  open  a conference  witii  you, 
of  which  he  would  he  the  mediator,  if  you  allowed  them 
to  pass  through  the  lines,  I beg  yon  to  let  mo  know 
whether  you  assent,  and  if  so  to  indicate  to  me  the  hour 
nt  which  tlie  armistice  is  to  begin.  It  would  be  likewiso 
advantageous  that  you  allowed  the  two  Generals  to  be 
accompanied  from  tlie  Royal  Palace  to  the  Sanita,  where 
they  would  embark. 

“ ‘Waiting  for  your  answer,  I have  the  honor  to  he, 

“ ‘ Lanza. 

“ ‘ To  his  Excellency  General  Garibaldi.’ 

“ To  tliis  letter  tlie  answer  was,  that  General  Garibaldi 
would  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  two  Generals  on 
board  the  Admiral's  vessel;  that  he  would  send  round 
orders  to  all  the  line  to  cease  firing;  that  the  armistice 
was  to  begin  at  noon,  and  that  at  1 p.m.  they  should  meet 
on  board  the  Admiral's  ship.  Colonel  Turr,  tlie  Inspect- 
or-General of  the  national  forces,  sent  the  letter  to  Lan- 
za on  board  the  Hannibal  by  Mr.  Wilmet,  the  flag-lieu- 
tenant.” 

TREACHERY  OF  THE  NEAPOLITANS. 

“12.30  p.m. — If  a man  is  found  to  have  taken,  in  con- 
fusion, liis  neighbor's  cloak,  it  may  pass  for  a mistake  ; 
but  if  that  same  man  is  found  on  tlie  very  next  occasion 
in  the  same  position,  it  is  time  to  cry  ‘ Stop  thief!'  and 
cellar  the  individual.  When  the  Neapolitans  asked  for 
an  armistice,  and  General  Garibaldi  sent,  accordingly, 
tlie  order  to  all  the  line  to  cease  firing,  they  not  only 
continued  shelling,  hut  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cessation  of  the  fire  to  gain  a better  position.  To-day 
they  not  only  tried,  but  actually  gained  a considerable 
advantage.  In  order  to  cease  filing  at  noon  and  begin 
the  armistice.  Garibaldi  had  begun  to  send  round  tlie 
line  about  an  hour  before.  Just  about  the  same  time  a 
Neapolitan  column  appeared  on  the  same  road  by  which 
Garibaldi  had  entered.  It  was  provided  witii  artillery, 
and  began  to  advance  from  the  Ponte  dell’  Amiraglialo, 
where  they  had  been  stationed,  toward  the  Porta  di 
Termini.  In  vain  was  the  white  flag,  denoting  an  ar- 
mistice, exhibited  ; not  only  did  tlie  firing  continue,  but 
the  citadel  began  sending  its  shells  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Several  of  the  officers  mounted  on  the  top  of  tlie 
barricades,  and  tried  to  inform  the  Neapolitans  of  tlie 
armistice.  They  were  received  with  rifle-shot*,  and  Col- 
onel Carini,  besides  others,  wss  wounded.  Tlie  Gari- 
baidians  still  stuck  to  their  instructions,  and  did  not  re- 
turn tlie  fire.  Message  after  message  came  to  Garibaldi 
that  they  must  fire  or  else  abandon  their  position.  The 
General  was  just  on  the  point  of  taking  the  resolution 
that  tlie  armistice  was  broken,  when  two  Neapolitan 
officers  came  in  as  parlementaires.  They  excused  tlie 
affair  as  a misunderstanding,  and  that  the  column  had 
not  received  tlie  orders  about  the  armistice.  They  were 
sent  in  front  to  stop  the  fire  and  arrest  the  advance. 
Curiously  enough,  dining  all  this  time  the  shelling  from 
the  citadel  went  on  also  ; and  surely  the  citadel  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  without  news  of  tlie  armistice ! 
Just  at  twelve  o'clock  the  news  came  that  the  column  of 
the  enemy  had  penetrated  into  the  town.  Garibaldi  im- 
mediately, as  he  did  yesterday,  collected  liis  reserves, 
and  marched  on.  It  was  quite  true;  nnd  Lieutenant 
Wilmot,  R.N.,  who  had  come  on  shore  to  bring  the  Ad- 
miral's consent  to  the  conference  on  board,  found  him- 
self in  tlie  midst  of  the  advancing  column  of  Neapolitans 
and  the  men  of  Garibaldi.  A shell  fired  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Costello  burst  close  to  him,  the  Neapol- 
itans leveled  tlieir  muskets,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
danger  that  he  at  last  reached  Garibaldi.  It  was  five 
minutes  past  twelve.  Mr.  Wilmot  brought  the  Ad- 
miral's consent  to  an  interview  on  hoard;  and  a few 
minutes  after  two  Neapolitan  officers  arrived  to  say  that 
it  was  all  a mistake;  that  the  column  had  not  received 
the  orders." 

THE  ARMISTICE. 

Tlio  Neapolitan  officers  could  not  agreo  upon  terms 
with  Garibaldi.  An  armistice  was,  however,  settled. 
The  Paris  Constitutionnel  publishes  the  following  official 
announcement: 

The  dispatches  which  have  reached  us  from  Sicily  give 
the  state  of  affairs  thus:  Tlie  armistice,  which  expired 
on  the  8th  instant  at  noon,  is  prolonged.  The  great 
Powers  appear  to  have  come  to  an  agreement,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  demand  that  hostilities  should  not  be  renewed ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lay  down  the  principle  of  the 
non-intervention  of  Europe  between  the  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  We  may  add,  that  the  interests  of  onr  coun- 
trymen have  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  additional 
French  Bhips  to  tlie  Sicilian  waters. 


THE  LATEST  FROM  PALERMO. 

Turns,  June  9—5.20  a.m. 

General  Letazia,  on  Ids  return  from  Naples,  capitulated 
on  the  6tli  with  Garibaldi.  His  troops  are  to  embark 
with  arms  and  baggage.  They  are  to  encamp,  till  tlieir 
embarkation,  on  Montepelligrino.  Ti  e fort  «.f  Caetella- 
marc  has  been  placed  in  tlie  keeping  of  the  English  Ad- 
miral until  the  evacuation  has  been  effected. 

Another  dispatch  says  Garibaldi  is  installed  nt  tlie  pa- 
lace of  the  Senate,  and  lias  constituted  a ministry,  ap- 
pointed a governor  for  the  city  and  province,  ordered  an 
extraordinary  levy,  and  adopted  a series  of  measures  with 
a view  to  the’  energetic  continuance  of  the  war.  lie  had 
decreed  exceedingly  stringent  measures  for  tlie  security 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  and  had  announced  in  a 
proclamation  that  the  severest  punishment  would  he  in- 
flicted on  any  one  found  guilty  of  robbery  or  assassina- 
tion, under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

The  London  Globe  has  received  tlie  following  dis- 
patch : 

Teats,  Saturday— 9.30. 

Garibaldi  lias  appointed  a provisional  government,  as 
follows: 

Boron  Pisano,  Foreign  Affairs. 

Crispi,  Home  Office  and  Finances. 

Or-dni,  War. 

Abbe  Collegno,  Religious  Worship. 

It  is  positively  asserted  that  Garibaldi  found  jCCGO.OOO 
sterling  in  the  coffers  of  the  treasury. 

THE  NEWS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  London  limes  correspondent  says:  “The  news 
from  the  country  could  not  be  better.  Every  where  tlio 
people  are  rising  and  tlie  troops  withdrawing.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d  General  Alfatt  di  lleisla  abandoned 
Girgenti,  leaving  the  civil  authorities  to  their  own  de- 
vices. As  soon  as  tlie  troops  left  the  population  hoisted 
the  Italian  ling.  A committee  wasfonnod,  and  a national 
guard.  The  cries  were,  as  every  where  else,  ‘ IV ra 
r Italia,'  ‘ Viva  Vittorio  Emmanutlle,'  and  ‘ Viva  Gari- 
baldi.' The  civil  authorities  were  respected,  and  al- 
though the  prisoners,  200  in  number,  were  let  out,  no 
disturbance  occurred.  The  whole  province  there,  as 
every  where  else,  is  following  tlie  example,  rising,  in- 
stituting a committee,  and  arming  itself.  The  province 
of  Catania  lias  risen,  with  the  exception  of  the  town, 
which  is  still  held  by  the  military  as  well  ns  that  of  Tra- 
pani. And  all  this  occurred  before  the  taking  of  Palermo, 
tlio  news  of  which  event  lia*  not  yet  had  time  to  produce 
its  full  effect.  If  the  Neapolitans  ever  again  get  posses- 
sion of  Sicily,  the  Sicilians  deserve  to  he  ruled  forever 
by  King  Bombino." 

IIOW  GARIBALDI  LOOKS. 

An  American,  who  has  visited  Garibaldi  in  Sicily,  thus 
writes  of  him  to  the  Herald: 

“Wearing  a brown  felt  hat,  pulled  forward  over  Ms 
eyes,  a red  flannel  shirt,  coarse  heavy  shoes,  ami  a pair 
of  blue  pantaloons,  into  the  pockets  of  which  both  hands 
were  thrust,  and  with  no  coat  on.  Garibaldi  looked  mere 
like  any  Yankee  farmer  coming  in  from  the  field  than  the 
leader  of  a revolution.  Understanding  who  we  were,  ho 
shook  us  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  in  good  English,  as- 
sured us  that  we  were  welcome.  He  was  just  going  to 
dine,  and  with  tlie  remark  that  our  forefathers  had  tables 
as  poorly  furnished,  lie  invited  us  to  eat  with  Mm.  So 
we  sat  down  to  a dinner  which  carried  one’s  thoughts 
back  to  the  days  of  our  own  Marion.  Tlie  General  was 
seated  at  the  root  of  the  tree  on  a small  box.  Saddles 
and  baskets  were  placed  around  for  the  rest  of  ns.  A 
dozen  or  more,  sitting  and  standing,  with  the  aid  of  clasp 
knives  and  fingeiB,  made  a lively  attack  on  a huge  ko  tie 
of  cooked  meat,  onions,  and  potatoes,  placed  on  the  ground, 
assisted  by  liberal  supplies  of  country  wine,  tasting  better 
in  our  tin  cups  than  at  the  most  costly  feast.  It  was  a 
rare  sight,  and  one  to  be  remembered  for  a lifetime.  Gar- 
ibaldi was,  of  course,  tlie  most  interesting  of  the  whole; 
hut,  apparently  unconscious  of  it  all,  he  kept  up  a general 
conversation,  making  numerous  inquiries  of  Ms  friends 
in  New  York— of  General  Avezznni  in  particular,  with 
whom  I was  acquainted,  and  who  had  fought  with  him  ; 
also  of  Colonel  Colt,  who  was  a personal  friend  and  had 
presented  him  with  four  revolvers,  and  one  hundred  more 
for  liis  men,  which,  through  some  blunder,  had  been  left 
behind  in  liis  departure  from  Genoa— a loss  which  he  felt 
very  much.  In  personal  appearance  Garibaldi  is  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  strongly  hut  not  heavily 
built,  but  with  muscles  and  a hand  like  iron  ; fair  com- 
plexion, somewhat  sunburned,  and  has  a full  short  heard, 
originally  red,  but  now  partly  gray ; a high,  straight  fore- 
head, brown  hair,  witii  partial  baldness,  and  dark  eye, 
set  far  back,  give  him,  when  uncovered,  an  air  of  quiet 
dignity  which  can  not  fail  to  impress  one  with  an  unde- 
fined feeling  of  respect  and  admiration,  though  Ms  whole 
bearing  is  such  as  to  make  a stranger  feel  perfectly  at  liis 
ease.  There  is  something  remarkable  about  Its  profile 
which  I have  never  seen  before : tlio  forehead  and  nose 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  without  tlio  usual 
indentation  between  them.  There  is  an  air  of  unassum- 
ing modesty  about  him  in  every  thing.  In  conversation 
a quiet  smilo  is  almost  continually  on  Ms  face;  bespeaks 
slowly,  several  limes  turning  aside  to  give  orders  or  re- 
ceive intelligence.  In  speaking  of  the  coming  fight  lie 
made  no  boasts — said  that  he  labored  under  great  disad- 
vantages from  want  of  arms  and  discipline.  Though  lie 
had  plenty  of  men— all  except  the  1000  Piedmontese  who 
came  witii  Mm  were  hasty  and  untrained,  and  would  re- 
quire a long  time  to  become  properly  disciplined." 

STATE  OF  THE  PRISONS  IN  PALERMO. 

A gentleman  writes  to  a London  paper  that  he  was  in 
Palermo  in  1848,  when  a room  was  broken  open  in  a jail 
by  tlio  exasperated  populace,  and  there  lie,  with  others, 
saw  a sight  that,  for  unexampled  horrors,  no  tongue  or  pen 
could  depict  It  was  filled  with  slaughtered  and  tortured 
persons,  some  hanging  nailed  up  to  walls,  where  they 
were  crucified  alive,  others  tom  in  pieces,  and  in  all  states 
and  stages  of  mutilation  and  decay.  Tlie  room  had  been 
left  in  tills  state,  with  the  doors  mid  windows  walled  and 
bricked  up,  but  was  discovered  by  some  soft  plaster  on 
the  wall  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  against  which  some 
furniture  stood.  The  tyrant  and  Ills  myrmidons  had  an- 
ticipated that  this  would  remain  sealed,  a forgotten  and 
nnknown  mystery  forever.  Deeds  of  darkness  rarely  es- 
cape the  light. 

TURKEY. 

THE  TURCO-RC3SIAN  IMBROGLIO. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes  from  St.  Petersburg: 

“The  first  act  of  tlie  political  drama,  the  exposition 
of  which  took  place  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  at  tlio 
meeting  called  by  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  over, 
and  a short  pause  will  intervene  before  the  curtain  rises 
again  for  the  second.  There  lias  been  a change  of  Min- 
istry at  Constantinople;  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ali  Pasha,  an 
obstinate  old  Turk,  who  rejected  all  foreign  interference, 
and  was  inclined  to  treat  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  after  tlie  fashion  of  Mohammed  the  Exterminator, 
lias  been  disgraced,  and  Ms  successor,  Ktipizli,  lias  not 
only  signified  liis  readiness  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  Governors  of  Bosnia,  Bulga- 
ria, etc.,  and  tlie  condition  of  the  population  under  tlieir 
rule,  hut  will  direct  the  investigation  in  person,  nnd 
make  a tour  through  the  provinces  for  that  purpose,  in 
order  to  remedy  tlie  abuses  lie  may  find  existing  there 
on  the  Fpot.  Our  Embassador  at  Constantinople,  Prince 
Laban  off  Bostoffsky,  lias  he’en  instructed  to  agree  to  tMs 
proposition  on  condition  that  tlio  Russian  Consuls  are 
authorized  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
and  to  report  on  its  results.  This  may  he  considered  as 
a sort  of  diplomatic  armistice,  during  which  both  parties 
will  prepare  for  further  operations.  The  Grand  Vizier 
will  probably  discover  that  tlie  complaints  of  tlie  Chris- 
tians nre  without  any  foundation;  that  they  aro  in  full 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
decree;  and  that  the  undeniable  agitation  prevailing 
among  them  is  entirely  owing  to  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  age  or  the  machinations  of  foreign  emissaries. 
The  Russian  Consuls  will  report  in  a contrary  sense; 
they  will  show,  as  they  easily  can,  that  the  decree  has 
been  a dead  letter,  and  that  the  Rayahs  are  no  better  off 
than  they  were  before  its  promulgation.  Tlie  second  act 
will  then  open  with  several  remonstrances  on  tlie  part 
of  our  Government,  supported  by  France,  and  it  will  ulti- 
m^Vyjhejfou^^^  to  replace  n u.il  suaEion  by 
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THE  JAPANESE  BALL  AT  THE 
METROPOLITAN. 

The  engraving  on  tlie  preceding  pages  will  show 
the  unfortunates  who  were  not  present  at  the  Metro- 
politan Ball  on  Monday  what  they  missed,  and  may 
serve  ns  a memorial  of  the  Japanese  visit  to  the 
city.  The  Ball  was  given,  as  every  one  knows,  by 
the  city,  and  was,  probably,  the  finest  public  en- 
tertainment ever  given  in  this  country.  It.  will, 
doubtless,  be  remembered  with  pleasure  alike  by 
the  city’s  guests  and  by  the  citizens  who  assembled 
to  do  them  honor. 

Supper  was  laid  for  10,000  persons,  though  the 
number  of  tickets  issued  was  probably  much  more 
than  ten  thousand  ; all  the  leading  officials  of  this 
and  the  neighboring  cities  and  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens  having  been  invited.  The  Cham- 
pagne, punch,  and  lemonade  were  provided  by  the 
barrel,  and  the  edibles  in  equal  profusion.  Five 
bands  of  music  discoursed  sweet  strains  to  the 
dancers. 

Of  the  decorations  of  the  scene,  as  depicted  in 
our  engraving,  the  Herald  says: 

“Tlia  great  centre  nf  attraction,  and  the  feature  of  the 
reception,  was  the  theatre,  which  was  most  lavishly  dec- 
orated. The  Rtage  and  parquette  were  floored  over  as  a 
space  for  dancing.  The  seats  were  removed  from  the 
dress  circle,  and  that  space  also  was  used  by  the  dancers.  ' 
The  seats  in  the  upper  tiers  were  reserved  for  those  who 
preferred  looking  upon  the  dancers ; and  around  these 
tiers  and  the  ground-floor  there  was  a splendid  promen- 
ade, witli  arches  of  flowers.  The  whole  theatre  and 
stage  formed  a magnificent  pavilion,  witli  a canopy  and 
sides  of  red  and  white  damask,  festooned  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  hangings  of  rich  silks.  Three  immense 
chandeliers  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  side 
lights  and  candelabraR  were  pendent  from  the  columns. 
Upon  each  of  the  upper-tier  boxes  were  wreaths  of  ever- 
green, inclosing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  and  the  old  decorations  were  concealed  be- 
neath festoons  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  columns 
were  wreathed  with  flags,  and  upon  each  column  was 
hung  a banneret  of  silk,  with  appropriate  inscriptions 
and  devices.  The  lower  tier  wns  richly  hung  with  drap- 
eries of  silk  and  festoons  of  flowers,  inclosing  fanciful 
designs  in  plaster  and  gilt;  and  upon  the  columns,  in- 
stead of  the  bannerets,  as  in  the  upper  tier,  were  sus- 
pended the  flags  of  the  different  regiments  of  our  city, 
gracefully  festooned  and  draped  with  ribbons.  Between 
the  columns  supporting  this  tier  were  arranged  arches 
of  evergreens  and  flowers,  forming  a perfect  arbor,  and 
carrying  the  garden,  into  which  the  entire  establishment 
was  transformed,  down  to  space  for  dancing.  The  danc- 
ing-floor in  the  theatre  was  seventy  feet  wide  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  accommodations  for 
two  thousand  dancers.  The  band  was  placed  upon  an 
elevated  dais,  and  the  music  for  the  entire  reception  was 
provided  by  Dodworth,  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  whose 
musicians  were  engaged.  The  floor  was  chalked  in  By- 
zantine style.  The  upper  private  boxes  were  concealed 
by  the  large  standards  of  the  city  companies,  and  the 
lower  boxes  were  arranged  into  niches  of  flowers,  con- 
taining statues  of  dancing  nymphs  supporting  bouquets 
and  garlands  of  flowers.  The  proscenium  was  draped 
•with  large  American  and  Japanese  flags,  surmounted  by 
twin  figures  of  Fame,  sounding  their  trumpets,  nnd  sus- 
taining a large  gilded  American  eagle,  pendent  from  the 
claws  of  which  was  a medallion  wreath,  with  a device  of 
clasped  hands  in  the  centre. 

“ The  stage  was  cleared  back  to  the  walls,  and  the  en- 
tire space  was  set  with  a beautiful  garden  scene,  lit  up 
with  bracket  side-lights  and  candelabras.  At  the  rear 
of  the  stage  was  erected  a gorgeous  Japanese  pavilion, 
from  designs  furnished  by  one  of  the  artists  attached  to 
the  Embassy,  represented  as  if  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden.  A private  entrance,  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
Embassadors,  communicated  with  this  pavilion  from  the 
hotel,  so  that  the  Princes  would  retire  to  their  rooms  or 
be  present  among  the  distinguished  throng,  as  they  wish- 
ed. This  apartment  was  illuminated  by  candelabras, 
supported  by  gold  statues,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Haughwout.’* 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


The  chance  use  of  the  word  “ Tramp”  in  my 
last  paper  brought  that  numerous  fraternity  so 
vividly  before  my  mind’s  eye  that  I had  no  sooner 
laid  down  my  pen  than  a compulsion  was  upon  me 
to  take  it  up  again,  and  mako  notes  of  the  Tramps 
whom  I perceived  on  all  the  summer  roads  in  all 
directions. 

Whenever  a tramp  sits  down  to  rest  by  the  way- 
side  he  sits  with  his  legs  in  a dry  ditch  ; and  when- 
ever he  goes  to  sleep  (which  is  very  often  indeed), 
he  goes  to  sleep  on  his  back.  Yonder,  by  the  high 
road,  glaring  white  in  the  bright  sunshine,  lies,  on 
the  dusty  bit  of  turf  under  the  bramble- bush  that 
fences  the  coppice  from  the  highway,  the  tramp  of 
the  order  savage,  fast  asleep.  He  lies  on  the  broad 
of  his  back,  with  his  face  turned  up  to  the  skv,  and 
one  of  his  ragged  arms  loosely  thrown  across  his 
face.  His  bundle  (what  can  be  the  contents  of 
that  mysterious  bundle,  to  make  it  worth  bis  while 
to  carry  it  about?)  is  thrown  down  beside  him, 
and  the  waking  woman  with  him  sits  with  her 
legs  in  the  ditch  and  her  back  to  the  road.  She 
wears  her  bonnet  rakishly  perched  on  the  front  of 
her  head,  to  shade  her  face  from  the  sun  in  walk- 
ing, and  she  ties  her  skirts  round  her  in  conven- 
tionally tight  tramp  fashion  with  a sort  of  apron. 
You  can  seldom  catch  sight  of  her  resting  thus 
without  seeing  her,  in  a despondently  defiant  man- 
ner, doing  something  to  her  hair  or  her  bonnet,  and 
glancing  at  you  between  her  lingers.  She  does 
not  often  go  to  sleep  herself  in  the  daytime,  but 
will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  beside  the  man. 
And  his  slumberous  propensities  would  not  seem 
to  be  referable  to  the  fatigue  of  carrying  the  bun- 
dle, for  she  carries  it  much  oftener  and  further 
than  he.  When  they  are  afoot,  you  will  mostly 
find  him  slouching  on  ahead,  in  "a  gruff  temper, 
while  she  lags  heavily  behind  with  the  burden. 
He  is  given  to  personally  correcting  her,  too— 
which  phase  of  his  eh aractir  ;dev  el-o^s. often- 
est  on  benches  outside  afediopij  Irfoersi-tjiji 
appears 


she 


these  reasons ; it  may  usually  be  noticed  that  when  ] 
the  poor  creature  has  a bruised  face  she  is  the  most 
affectionate.  He  has  no  occupation  whatever,  this 
order  of  tramp,  and  has  no  object  whatever  in  go- 
ing any  where.  He  will  sometimes  call  himself  a 
brick-maker,  or  a sawyer,  but  only  when  lie  takes 
imaginative  flight.  He  generally  represents 
himself,  in  a vague  way,  as  looking  out  for  a job 
of  work ; but  be  never  did  work,  be  never  does, 
and  lie  never  will.  It  is  a favorite  fiction  with 
him,  however  (as  if  he  were  the  most  industrious 
character  on  earth),  that  you  never  work  ; and  as 
he  goes  past  your  garden,  and  sees  you  looking  at 
your  flowers,  you  will  overhear  him  growl,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  contrast,  “ You  are  a lucky,  ladle 
devil,  you  are !” 

The  slinking  tramp  is  of  the  same  hopeless  or- 
der, and  has  the  same  injured  conviction  on  him 
that  you  were  born  to  whatever  you  possess,  and 
never  did  any  thing  to  get  it ; but  be  is  of  a less 
audacious  disposition.  He  will  atop  before  your 
gate,  and  say  to  his  female  companion,  with  ah  air 
of  constitutional  humility  and  propitiation— to  ed- 
ify any  one  who  may  lie  within  hearing,  behind  a 
blind  or  a bush — “ This  is  a sweet  spot,  ain’t  it  ? 
A lovelly  spot ! And  I wonder  if  they’d  give  two 
poor  footsore  travelers  like  me  and  you  a drop  of 
fresh  water  out  of  such  a pretty,  gen-teel  crib? 
We’d  take  it  wery  koind  on  ’em,  wouldn’t  us? 
Wery  koind ; upon  my  word,  us  would !”  He 
has  a quick  sense  of  a dog  in  the  vicinity,  and  will 
extend  his  modestly-injured  propitiation  to  the 
dog  chained  up  in  your  yard : remarking,  as  he 
slinks  at  the  yard-gate,  “ Ah ! you  are  a foine 
breed  o’  dog,  too,  and  you  ain’t  kep  for  nothink ! 
I’d  take  it  wery  koind  o’  your  master  if  he’d  ’elp  a 
traveler  and  his  woife,  as  envies  no  gentlefolk  their 
good  fortun’,  wi’  a bit  o’  your  broken  wittlcs. 
He’d  never  know  the  want  of  it,  nor  more  would 
you.  Don’t  bark  like  that,  at  poor  persons  as 
never  done  you  no  ’arm ; the  poor  is  down-trod- 
den  and  broke  enough  without  that;  oh,  Don’t  !” 
He  generally  heaves  a prodigious  sigh  in  moving 
away,  and  always  looks  up  the  lane  and  down  the 
lane,  and  up  the  road  and  down  the  road,  before 
going  on. 

Both  of  these  orders  of  tramp  are  of  a very  ro- 
bust habit ; let  the  hard-working  laborer  at  whose 
cottage-door  they  prowl  and  beg  have  the  ague 
never  so  badly,  these  tramps  arc  sure  to  be  in  good 
health. 

There  is  another  kind  of  tramp  whom  you  en- 
counter this  bright  summer  day — say,  on  a road 
with  the  sea-breeze  making  its  dust  lively,  and 
sails  of  ships  in  the  blue  distance  beyond  the  slope 
of  Down.  As  you  walk  enjoyingly  on  you  descry 
in  £be  perspective,  at  the  bottom  of  a steep  hill,  up 
which  your  way  lies,  a figure  that  appears  to  be 
sitting  airily  on  a gate,  whistling  in  a cheerful  and 
disengaged  manner.  As  you  approach  nearer  to 
it,  you  observe  the  figure  to  slide  down  from  tbe 
gate,  to  desist  from  whistling,  to  uncock  its  bat,  to 
become  tender  of  foot,  to  depress  its  bead  and  ele- 
vate its  shoulders,  and  to  present  all  the  character- 
istics of  profound  despondency.  Arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  and  coming  close  to  the  figure, 
you  observe  it  to  be  the  figure  of  a shabby  young 
man.  He  is  moving  painfully  forward  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  you  are  going,  and  his  mind  is  so 
preoccupied  with  hie  misfortunes  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  your  approach  until  you  are  close  upon 
him  at  the  liill-foot.  When  he  is  aware  of  you, 
you  discover  him  to  be  a remarkably  well-behaved 
young  man,  and  a remarkably’  well-spoken  young 
man.  You  know  him  to  be  well-behaved  by  bis 
respectful  manner  of  touching  his  hat ; you  know 
him  to  be  well-spoken  by  his  smooth  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  He  says,  in  a flowing  confiden- 
tial voice,  and  without  punctuation,  “ 1 ask  your 
pardon  Sir  but  if  you  would  excuse  the  liberty  of 
being  so  addressed  upon  the  public  Iway  by  one 
who  is  almost  reduced  to  rags  though  it  as  not  al- 
ways been  so  and  by  no  fault  of  his  own  but  through 
ill  elth  in  his  family  and  many’  unmerited  suffer- 
ings it  would  be  a great  obligation  Sir  to  know  the 
time.”  You  give  the  well-spoken  young  man  the 
time.  The  well-spoken  young  man,  keeping  well 
up  with  you,  resumes : “ I am  aware  Sir  that  it  is 
a liberty  to  intrude  a further  question  on  a gentle- 
man walking  for  his  entertainment  but  might  I 
make  so  bold  as  ask  the  favor  of  the  way  to  Dover 
Sir  and  about  the  distance?”  You  inform  the 
well-spoken  young  man  that  the  way  to  Dover  is 
straight  on,  and  the  distance  some  eighteen  miles. 
The  well-spoken  young  man  becomes  greatly  agi- 
tated. “ In  the  condition  to  which  I am  reduced,” 
say's  he,  “ I could  not  ope  to  reach  Dover  before 
dark  even  if  my  shoes  were  in  a state  to  take  me 
there  or  my  feet  were  in  a stale  to  old  out  over  the 
flinty’  road  and  were  not  on  the  bare  ground  of  which 
any  gentleman  has  the  means  to  satisfy’  himself  by’ 
looking  Sir  may  I take  tbe  liberty  of  speaking  to 
you?”  As  the  well-spoken  young  man  keeps  so 
well  up  with  you  that  you  can’t  prevent  his  taking 
the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you,  he  goes  on,  with  flu- 
ency : “ Sir  it  is  not  begging  that  is  my  intention 
for  I was  brought  up  by  the  best  of  mothers  and 
begging  is  not  my  trade  I should  not  know  Sir  how 
to  follow  it  as  a trade  if  such  were  my  shameful 
wishes  for  the  best  of  mothers  long  taught  other- 
wise and  in  the  best  of  omes  though  now  reduced 
to  take  the  present  liberty  on  the  Iway*  Sir  my  bus- 
iness was  the  law-stationering  and  I was  favorably 
known  to  the  Solicitor-General  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral the  majority  of  the  judges  and  the  ole  of  the 
legal  profession  but  through  ill  elth  in  my  family 
and  the  treachery  of  a friend  for  whom  I became 
security  and  he  no  other  than  my’  own  wife’s  broth- 
er the  brother  of  my’  own  wife  1 was  cast  forth  with 
myr  tender  partner  and  three  young  children  not  to 
beg  for  I will  sooner  die  of  deprivation  but  to  make 
mv  way  to  tbe  sea-port  town  of  Dover  where  I have 
a relative  i in  respect  not  only  that  will  assist  me 
but  that  would  trust  mo  with  untold  gold  Sir  in 
appier  times  and  hare  this  calamity  fell  upon  me  I 
made  for  my  amusement  when  I little  thought  that 
I should  ever  need  it  excepting  for  my  air  this”- 


here  the  well-spoken  young  man  puts  his  hand  into 
jtifljpi  for  I his  brcast-j-“  this  comb!  Sir  I implore  you  in  the 


name  of  charity  to  purchase  a tortoise-shell  comb  I 
which  is  a genuine  article  at  any  price  that  your 
humanity  may  put  upon  it  and  may  the  llessings 
of  a ouseless  family  awaiting  with  beating  arts  the 
return  of  a husband  and  a father  from  Dover  upon 
the  cold  stone  seats  of  London  Bridge  ever  attend 
you  Sir  may  I take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you 
I implore  you  to  buy  this  confb!”  By  this  time, 
being  a reasonably’  good  walker,  you  will  have 
been  too  much  for  the  well-spoken  young  man,  who 
will  stop  short  and  express  his  disgust  and  his  want 
of  breath,  in  a long  expectoration,  as  you  leave  him 
behind. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  walk,  on  the  same 
bright  summer  day’,  at  the  corner  of  the  next  little 
town  or  village,  you  may  find  another  kind  of 
tramp,  embodied  in  the  persons  of  a most  exempla- 
ry couple  whose  only’  improvidence  appears  to  have 
been  that  they  spent  the  last  of  their  little  All  on 
soap.  They  are  a man  and  woman,  spotless  to  be- 
hold— John  Anderson,  with  the  frost  on  his  short 
smock-frock  instead  of  his  “ pow,”  attended  by  Mrs. 
Anderson.  John  is  over-ostentations  of  the  frost 
upon  his  raiment,  and  wears  a curious  and,  you 
would  say,  an  almost  unnecessary’  demonstration 
of  girdle  of  white  linen  wound  about  liis  waist — a 
girdle,  snowy  as  Mrs.  Anderson’s  apron.  'Ibis 
cleanliness  was  the  expiring  effort  of  the  respecta- 
ble couple,  and  nothing  then  remained  to  Mr.  An- 
derson but  to  get  chalked  upon  his  spade  in  snow- 
white  copy-book  characters,  hungry  ! and  to  sit 
down  here.  Yes ; one  tiling  more  remained  to  Mr. 
Anderson — his  character;  Monarchs  could  not  de- 
prive him  of  bis  hard-earned  character.  Accord- 
ingly, as  you  come  up  with  this  spectacle  of  virtue 
in  distress,  Mrs.  Anderson  rises,  and  with  a decent 
courtesy,  presents  for  your  consideration  a certifi- 
cate from  a Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  reverend  the 
Vicar  of  Upper  Dodgington,  who  informs  his  Chris- 
tian friends  and  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the 
bearers,  John  Anderson  and  lawful  wife,  are  per- 
sons to  whom  y’ou  can  not  be  too  liberal.  This  be- 
nevolent pastor  omitted  no  work  of  liis  hands  to  fit 
the  good  couple  out ; for  with  half  an  eye  you  can 
recognize  his  autograph  on  tlie  spade. 

Another  class  of  tramp  is  a man,  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  whose  stock-in-trade  is  a highly  per- 
plexed demeanor.  He  is  got  up  like  a country- 
man, and  you  will  often  come  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low while  he  is  endeavoring  to  decipher  the  in- 
scription on  a milestone — quite  a fruitless  endeav- 
or, for  he  can  not  read.  He  asks  your  pardon,  he 
truly  does  (he  is  very  slow  of  speed),  this  tramp, 
and  he  looks,  in  a bew  ildered  way,  all  round  tbe 
prospect  while  be  talks  to  you),  l.ut  all  olf  us  shold 
do  as  we  wold  be  done  by,  and  he’ll  take  it  kind 
if  you’ll  put  a power  man  in  the  right  road  fur  to 
jine  his  eldest  son  as  has  broke  bis  leg  bad  in  the 
masoning,  and  is  in  this  heere  Orspit’l  as  is  wrote 
down  by  Squire  Pouncerby’s  own  band  as  wold 
not  tell  a lie  fur  no  man.  lie  then  produces  from 
under  his  dark  frock  (being  always  very  slow  and 
perplexed)  a neat  but  worn  old  leathern  purse, 
from  which  he  takes  a 6crap  of  paper.  On  this 
serap  of  paper  is  w’ritten,  by  Squire  Pouncerby’,  of 
The  Grove,  “Please  to  direct  the  Bearer,  a poor 
but  very*  worthy*  man,  to  the  Sussex  County  Hos- 
pital, near  Brighton” — a matter  of  some  difficulty 
at  the  moment,  seeing  that  the  request  conies  sud- 
denly upon  you  in  the  depths  of  Hertfordshire. 
The  more  you  endeavor  to  indicate  where  Brighton 
is — when  you  have  with  the  greatest  difficulty’  re- 
membered— the  less  the  devoted  father  can  be  made 
to  comprehend,  and  the  more  obtusely  be  stares  at 
the  prospect ; whereby,  being  reduced  to  extrem- 
ity, you  recommend  tiie  faithful  parent  to  begin 
by  going  to  Saint  Albans,  and  present  him  with 
half  a crown.  It  does  him  good,  no  doubt,  but 
scarcely  helps  him  fonvard,  since  you  find  him  ly- 
ing drunk  that  same  evening  in  the  wheelwright’s 
sawpit,  under  the  shed  where  the  felled  trees  are, 
opposite  the  sign  of  the  Three  Jolly  Hedgers. 

But  the  most  vicious  by  far  of  all  the  idle  tramps 
is  the  tramp  who  pretends  to  have  been  a gentle- 
man. “ Educated,”  he  writes  from  the  village  beer- 
shop  in  pale  ink  of  a ferruginous  complexion — “ ed- 
ucated at  Trim  Coll.  Cam. — nursed  in  the  lap  of 
afluetice — once  in  my  small  way  the  pattron  of  the 
Muses,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — surely’  a sympathetic  mind 
will  not  withhold  a trifle  to  help  on  to  the  market- 
town,  where  he  thinks  of  giving  a Lecture  to  the 
fruges  consumere  nati,  on  things  in  general  ? This 
shameful  creature,  lolling  about  hedge  tap-rooms 
in  his  ragged  clothes,  now  so  far  from  being  black 
that  they  look  as  if  they  never  can  have  been  black, 
is  more  selfish  and  insolent  than  even  the  savage 
tramp.  He  would  sponge  on  the  poorest  boy  for  a 
farthing,  and  spurn  him  when  he  had  got  it ; he 
would  interpose  (if  he  could  get  any  thing  by  it) 
between  the  baby  and  the  mother’s  breast.  So 
much  lower  than  the  company  he  keeps  for  liis 
maudlin  assumption  of  being  higher,  this  pitiless 
rascal  blights  the  summer  road  as  lie  maunders  on 
between  the  luxuriant  hedges,  where  (to  my  think- 
ing) even  the  wild  convolvulus  and  rose  and  sweet- 
brier  are  the  worse  for  his  going  by,  and  need  time 
to  recover  from  the  taint  of  him  in  the  air. 

The  young  fellows  who  trudge  along  barefoot, 
five  or  six  together,  their  boots  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  their  shabby  bundles  under  their  arms, 
their  sticks  newly’  cut  from  some  roadside  wood, 
are  not  eminently  prepossessing,  but  are  much  less 
objectionable.  There  is  a tramp-fellowship  among 
them.  They  pick  one  another  up  at  resting  sta- 
tions, and  go  on  in  companies.  They  always  go  at 
a fast  swing — though  they  generally  limp  too — 
nnd  there  is  invariably  one  of  the  company  who 
has  much  ado  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  They  gen- 
erally talk  about  horses,  and  any  other  means  of 
locomotion  than  walking ; or,  one  of  the  company’ 
relates  some  recent  experiences  of  the  road — which 
are  always  disputes  and  difficulties.  As  for  ex- 
ample: ‘‘So  as  I’m  a standing  at  the  pump  in  the 
market,  blest  if  there  don’t  come  up  a Beadle,  and 
he  ses,  ‘Mustn’t  stand  here,’  he  ses.  ‘Why  not?’ 
I ses.  ‘No  beggars  allowed  in  this  town,’  he  ses. 
‘Who’s  a beggar?’  I ses.  ‘You  are,’  lie  says. 

* Who  ever  see  me  beg  ? Did  you  ?’  I ses.  ‘ Then 
you’re  a tramp,’  he  ses.  ‘ I’d  rather  be 


a Beadle,’  I ses.”  (The  company  express  great  ap- 
proval.) “‘Would  you?’  he  ses  to  me.  ‘Yes  I 
would,’  I ses  to  him.  ‘Well,’  he  says,  ‘anyhow, 
get  out  of  this  town.’  ‘Why,  blow  your  little 
town!’  I ses,  ‘who  wants  to  be  in  it?  Wot  does 
your  dirty  little  town  mean  by  cornin’  and  stickin’ 
itself  in  the  road  to  any’  where  ? Why  don’t  you 
get  a shovel  and  a barrer,  and  clear  your  town  out 
o’  people’s  way  ?’  ” (The  company  expressing  the 
highest  approval  and  laughing  aloud,  they  all  go 
down  the  hill.) 

I have  my  eye  upon  a piece  of  Kentish  road, 
bordered  on  either  side  by’  a wood,  and  having  on 
one  band,  between  the  road  dust  and  tbe  trees,  a 
skirting  patch  of  grass.  Wild  flowers  grow  in 
abundance  on  this  spot,  and  it  lies  high  and  airy, 
with  the  distant  river  stealing  steadily  away  "to 
the  ocean,  like  a man’s  life.  To  gain  the  mile- 
stone here,  which  the  moss,  primroses,  violets,  blue- 
bells, and  w ild  roses  would  soon  render  illegible 
but  for  peering  travelers  pushing  them  aside  with 
their  sticks,  you  must  come  up  a steep  hill,  come 
which  way  you  may.  So,  all  the  tramps  w ith  carts 
or  caravans — the  Gipsy-tramp,  the  Show-tramp, 
the  Cheap  Jack — find  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  the  place,  and  all  turn  the  horse 
loo^e  when  they  come  to  it,  and  boil  the  pot. 

Within  appropriate  distance  of  this  magic  ground, 
though  not  so  near  it  as  that  the  song  trolled  from 
tap  or  bench  at  door,  can  invade  its  woodland  si- 
lence, is  a little  hostelry  which  no  man  possessed 
of  a penny  w’as  ever  known  to  pass  in  warm  weath- 
er.  Before  itsentrance  are  certain  pleasant  trimmed 
limes:  likewise  a cool  well,  with  so  musical  a 
bucket-handle  that  its  fall  upon  the  bucket-rim 
will  make  a horse  pri<k  up  its  ears  and  neigh  upon 
the  droughty  road  half  a mile  off.  This  is  a liouso 
of  great  resort  for  liay-making  tramps  and  harvest 
tramps,  insomuch  that  as  they  sit  within,  drinking 
their  mugs  of  beer,  tlieir  relinquished  scythes  and 
reaping-hooks  glare  out  of  the  open  windows,  as  if 
the  whole  establishment  were  a family  war-coach 
of  Ancient  Britons.  Later  in  the  season  the  whole 
country-side,  for  miles  and  miles,  will  swarm  with 
hopping  tramps.  They  come  in  families — men,  wo- 
men, and  children — every  family  provided  with  a 
bundle  of  bedding,  an  iron  pot,  a number  of  babies, 
and  too  often  with  some  poor  sick  creature  quite 
unfit  for  tbe  rough  life  for  whom  they  suppose  the 
smell  of  the  fre.-li  hop  to  be  a sovereign  remedy. 
Many  of  these  hoppers  are  Irish,  but  many  come 
from  London.  They  crowd  all  the  roads,  and  camp 
under  all  the  hedges  and  on  all  the  scraps  of  common 
land,  and  live  among  and  upon  the  hops  until  they 
are  all  picked,  and  the  hop-gardens,  so  beautiful 
through  the  summer,  look  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
w’aste  by  an  invading  army. 


THE  SISTERS— AND  MAX  GREY. 


A I.ITTLE  past  midnight.  Just  then  a candle 
lighted  the  walls  and  appointments  of  the  coziest 
little  bedroom  you  ever  saw’.  Alice  and  I.ina  bad 
just  come  in — gay,  but  a little  weary  with  the 
night’s  revel,  each  both  flushed  and  pale  with  the 
lingerings  of  social  excitement.  The  company 
had  all  gone,  leaving  the  drawing-room  blank 
with  that  desolateness  which  fellows  so  close  on 
the  heels  of  a crowd.  A few  scattered  articles  had 
been  mechanically  replaced,  and  tbe  sisters  had 
tripped  up  the  staircase  with  an  elasticity  more  of 
excitement  than  vigor. 

Half  an  hour  after  Alice  was  sitting  in  her  own 
little  rocking-chair,  close  by  the  warm  grate,  with 
tiny,  slipperless  feet  on  the  fender;  her  silken, 
golden  hair  streaming  carelessly  upon  her  neck ; 
and  Lina  standing  behind  her,  slowly  smoothing 
the  ringlets  with  fingers  and  comb. 

The  lily’  cheek  of  the  fair-haired  girl  rested 
upon  fingers  of  coral  slenderness  and  whiteness ; 
the  light  eyebrow’s  drooped  over  half-sleeping,  but 
sweetly  pensive  and  clear-blue  eyes ; and  the  loose- 
ly belted  wrapper  reflected  the  outline  of  a delicate 
young  form. 

The  sister  who  stood  behind  the  chair,  perform- 
ing in  her  turn  the  pleasant,  sisterly  office,  afford- 
ed a contrast.  Her  hair  was  dark,  her  eyes  black. 
There  was  a roundness  and  fullness  of  arm  and  fig- 
ure, witli  a certain  glow  of  cheek  and  diffusive- 
ness of  tint,  that  told  of  more  definite  maturity — 
of  passionateness  and  a kind  of  strength.  Even 
here,  in  tbe  sacred  quiet  of  tbe  sisters’  chamber — 
tbe  pleasant  little  chamber,  with  its  crimson 
drooping  enrtain,  its  two  little  tables,  and  one 
snowy*  lied — with  its  few  but  choice  engravings  on 
the  walls,  its  vases  of  fresh  flowers,  its  bit  of  rib- 
bon over  the  mirror,  its  pairs  of  slippers  in  the  cor- 
ner— her  dark  eye  had  a glow,  and  in  her  cheek 
w’as  a flush  of  restlessness,  and  life,  and  earnest- 
ness. 

These  were  very*  differing  flowers  to  be  blossom- 
ing from  the  same  stem. 

Though  a little  chatty — as  sisters  will  be  over  a 
revel  like  that — both  were  unusually*  quiet  and  pen- 
sive to-night,  while  performing  the  sisterly  offices 
of  tbe  toilet,  or  gazing  demurely  into  the  grate,  or 
sitting  side  by  side,  with  Alice's  bead  on  Lina's 
shoulder,  with  arms  or  fingers  intertwining. 

Curiously  enough,  both  were  busy  with  the  same 
topic  of  thought.  Each  shrank  from  giving  words 
to  her  musings ; and  each  was  unconscious  of  the 
other’s  reflections.  The  subject  of  the  sisters’  rev- 
erie was  none  other  than  Max  Grey,  a school-day 
lover  of  Lina,  who  had  gone  to  India  when  only  a 
lad,  and  returned  a man  of  presence  and  power 
but  a little  while  ago.  This  was  not  the  first  en- 
counter since  the  return  ; yet  it  was  one  of  a brief 
series.  The  lad’s  pale  face  bad  been  changed  for 
the  rough  dark  of  manhood,  though  many  traces 
of  its  early  intellectuality*  and  even  contour  yet  re- 
mained. 

Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lina  had  well- 
nigh  forgotten  the  somewhat  intense  scliool-girl 
love  of  many  years  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  something  of  old  association  was  kindled 
and  renewed.] n the. presence  of  the  half  stranger, 
nor  that-tne  'girl  sltll  idltr-nerself  possessed  of  a wee 
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fifteen  had  been  built  upon  and  almost  hidden  by 
the  accumulations  of  years,  as  the  old  feudal  man- 
sions  are  half  buried  in  the  reconstructings  of  cen- 

tU  l!ina  loved  him— reloved  him.  That  is  certain ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  old  memories,  or  some- 
thing, made  her  hopeful  and  even  confident. 

“Alice,"  said  Lina,  bending  over  and  kissing 
her,  “you  looked  so  beautiful  to-night  I wondered 
all  the  evening  that  any  body  could  withstand  you, 
and  I doubt  whether  they  could,  you  little  minx !” 
And  Lina  pinched  the  white  neck  playfully,  leav- 
ing the  print  of  the  thumb  and  finger  in  a deeper 
whiteness,  to  be  more  than  overcome  by  a crim- 
soning after. 

Alice  looked  up  quietly,  and  fixing  her  clear 
blue  eyes  on  her  sister,  rejoined,  “ Oh,  Lina,  I wish 
I were  brilliant  and  beautiful  and  attractive  like 
you.  Instead  of  that,  I am  only  a little  noiseless 
thing,  to  be  put  in  a corner  and  looked  at  from  a 
distance.” 

Lina  whipped  the  pretty  little  arm  with  a rose- 
bud by  way  of  reply  ; and  the  rosebud  being  big, 
a little  blush  spot  followed  the  infliction. 

“At  a distance!  Pshaw,  my  little  lily-bud, 
who  did  you  dance  with  to-night  ?” 

“ Dance  with  ? Mr.  Norton,  for  one.’^ 

“ Yes,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room.  But 
who  else?” 

“Mr.  Jenks,  Dr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Butler.” 

“Yes,  each  of  them  the  very  first  in  his  line, 
and  yet  my  little  Alice  is  not  attractive!"  And 
Lina  smiled  very  archly,  and  patted  her  under  the 
chin. 

“But  who  else,  sis;  you’ve  not  mentioned  the 
greatest  and  best  yet.” 

“ Who  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Max  Grey.” 

“Oh  ves!  But  he  danced  with  me  for  your 
sake,  I suppose,  Lina and  Alice  laughed  a little. 

Lina  laid  her  flushed  cheek  upon  the  white  shoul- 
der, let  the  long  tresses  fall  over  her  face,  and  was 
quiet.  Alice  had  not  quite  meant  what  she  said, 
and  so,  feeling  almost  guilty,  she  was  quiet.  Then 
her  thoughts  clustered  about  a certain  something 
in  his  tone  and  manner,  and  she  went  through  it 
all  again,  wondering  if  he  only  thought  of  her  as  a 
to-be  sister.  These  thoughts  made  her  sad  in  spite 
of  all  her  strength,  and  she  seemed  to  herself  very 
wicked. 

After  the  candle  was  extinguished  the  young  girl 
slipped  a white  rosebud  between  the  leaves  of  the 
Bible  and  closed  the  book,  thinking  all  the  while 
of  a deep  dark  eye,  and  a heavy  though  musical 
voice. 

When  the  fair  sisters,  with  clasped  fingers,  fell 
into  dreaminess,  each  had  a love  and  a hope  in  her 
heart. 

Max  Grey  oame  to  the  home  of  the  sisters  often. 
The  three  formed  a curious  picture.  Max,  full  of 
life  and  fire — not  especially  prominent  because  of 
a dignified  self-control,  but  evidently  playing  under 
the  crust  of  his  manner,  and  bursting  out  now  and 
then ; Alice,  fair,  slight,  gentle,  though  really  brill- 
iant in  her  quiet,  unthinking  way  ; Lina,  buoyant, 
sparkling,  assured,  dashing,  with  a rich  blood-tint 
in  her  face,  and  black  passionate  eyes. 

Max  had  a great  deal  to  say  to  Lina,  with  only 
now  and  then  a word,  and  it  seemed  sometimes  but 
a glance  or  two,  for  Alice.  And  yet  Alice  never 
felt  herself  slighted  or  alone.  There  was  a “some- 
thing,"and  her  little  heart  fluttered  about  that  some- 
thing. And  this  in  spite  of  a deep  sense  of  selfish- 
ness which  made  her  feel  that  never,  in  all  her  life, 
was  she  so  wicked  before.  Oh,  the  bitter  self-ex- 
aminations ! The  child  came  out  from  these  deep 
in-turnings  satisfied  that  in  her  inmost  soul  was 
never  the  shadow  of  a wish  to  steal  a love  that  be- 
longed ts  Lina;  and  yet,  when  Max  was  with 
them  and  she  felt  that  “something,”  her  little 
heart  would  flutter  as  the  thought  would  spring 
into  it  that  possibly  Max  Grey  hadn’t  loved  at  all 
— before.  lie  had  never  said  to  Lina  that  he  loved 
her,  she  was  sure. 

These  thoughts  were  very  troublesome.  They 
were  very  selfish,  very  wicked.  Alice  prayed,  in 
whispers,  with  her  hand  on  her  restless  little  heart, 
for  strength  to  conquer  this  wild  beating.  Anil 
then  she  schooled  her  thoughts  so  carefully,  was 
very  strict  with  her  eyes  even — wouldn’t  look  at 
Max.  Indeed,  the  little  creature  held  herself  very 
tight;  and  when  she  thought  of  Max  and  Lina — 
so  like  in  temperament,  her  earnest  life-full  nature 
so  matching  his  deep  passionateness  and  strength 
— it  seemed  so  fit  and  natural  that  two  so  similar 
should  be  together  that  Alice  felt  herself  very 
strong,  and  really  hoped  that  Lina  would  win  the 
noble  Max.  She  was  quite  willing — she  knew  she 
was.  Indeed,  she  was  very,  very  strong,  and 
wouldn’t  be  wicked  any  more. 

Bv-and-by  Max  called,  and  Lina  was  out.  From 
the  moment  of  his  entrance  Alice  felt  the  pressure 
of  a weight.  She  raised  the  window — the  air  was 
so  heavy.  She  touched  the  piano-kevs ; but  the 
sound  was  slow  and  dull.  She  tried  to  laugh  at  a 
witticism,  but  it  ended  in  only  a smile.  Max  came 
across  the  room  and  sat  beside  her.  She  longed 
to  fly — to  run  away — any  thing;  but  the  air  had 
grown  heavier  and  heavier,  and  she  couldn’t  move. 

Max  Grey — the  great  and  strong  Max  Grey — 
bent,  trembling  over  the  little  delicate  flower,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear.  Alice  wept  as  though  her 
heart  would  break ; but  Max  went  away  with  a 
kiss  on  his  lips. 

That  night  Alice  was  crying  herself  to  sleep 
when  Lina  came  to  take  her  place  by  her  side. 
L'.na  begged  to  know  what  it  was,  coaxed,  pleaded, 
promised  anv  thing,  everv  thing,  if  she  would  only 
tell. 

“Max  Grey  loves  me.” 

“And  you  love  him." 

The  little  sister  only  flnng  her  arms  about  the 
neck  of  the  stronger,  and  sobbed  in  perfect  aban- 
donment of  grief. 

The  blood  left  the  cheek  of  the  older  sister — left 
the  neck,  the  fingers,  and  lips,  while  the  veins 
rounded  out  in  unnatural  fullness,  blue  through 
the  thin  white  skin. 
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Conquered  after  one  night  of  effort  such  as  she  had 
never  known  before ; while  Alice  lay  weeping  upon 
her  pillow,  gushingly,  and  forgetful  of  all  things 
but  the  sister  at  her  side. 

Just  as  the  gray  dawn  lit  the  eastern  sky,  the 
sisters,  hand  in  hand,  kneeled  by  the  bedside,  and 
Lina  prayed.  Prayed  for  strength,  prayed  for 
them;  and  when  the  prayer  was  ended  it  was  all 
over. 

It  was  all  over.  From  that  moment  no  trace 
other  than  calmness  was  ever  seen  of  all  this 
tumult. 

One  secret  Alice  kept  from  Max  through  all  the 
years  of  their  wedded  life — for  Lina’s  sake. 

J • 


THE  TWO  FINGERS. 

At  the  extremity  of  a little  country  town  at  no 
great  distance  from  Tours,  on  the  high  coach-road 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  there  stood,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  a pretty  way-side  inn  with  white  walls, 
and  a swinging  sign  bearing  the  effigy  of  Le  Grand 
Roi,  otherwise  Henry  IV. 

It  was  during  a November  evening,  in  the  j*ear 
1818,  when  the  wind  was  sighing  and  surging 
without,  and  the  rain  plashing  down  with  uncom- 
promising resolution,  that  the  worthy  landlord  of 
Le  Grand  Roi,  t!;e  honest  but  somewhat  imperious 
M.  Ebrard,  histLree  children,  and  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  had  taken  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  at  his  comfortable  hearth,  were 
seated  round  an  enormous  fire  of  pine-logs,  talking 
over  the  local  gossip,  and  enjoying  themselves  as 
those  only  can  do  who  feel  a sensation  of  security 
from  the  inflictions  of  such  a storm. 

“Marie,”  said  Mr.  Ebrard,  addressing  a young 
girl  who  was  seated  near  him,  “go  ami  fetch  two 
bottles  of  my  best  wine.  You  know  where  to  find 
it : on  the  left  hand,  at  the  far-end  of  the  cellar.” 

At  these  words,  uttered  in  a harsh  anil  impera- 
tive tone,  the  young  girl  started  as  if  awakened 
out  of  a dream,  and,  as  it  seemed,  instinctively 
threw  back  upon  the  speaker  a haughty  and  in- 
dignant glance ; but  she  recovered  herself  in  an 
instant,  and  lighting  a small  hand-lamp,  she  left 
the  room  without  remonstrance  or  remark. 

Whoever  could  have  looked  on  that  young  girl 
as  she  lighted  her  lamp,  and  then  returned  from 
the  cellar  with  the  wine  in  her  hand,  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  immobility  of  her  features  and 
the  excessive  pallor  of  her  complexion ; for  no 
marble  statue  could  have  been  colder  and  more 
impassive  in  appearance.  Beautiful  she  was  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  both  her  face  and  figure  were 
perfect,  but  it  was  a beauty  and  a perfection  which 
were  unearthly  in  character,  and  altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  scenes  and  persons  with  which 
she  was  associated.  She  was  not  the  daughter  of 
M.  Ebrard.  Nature  could  not  so  far  have  belied 
herself.  She  was  the  only  child  of  one  who  had 
been  a merchant  of  great  wealth  and  high  stand- 
ing, but  who,  having  ruined  himself  by  injudicious 
speculations,  and  not  being  possessed  of  sufficient 
moral  courage  to  face  his  reverses,  had  terminated 
his  own  existence,  leaving  his  penniless  widow 
and  helpless  orphan  to  battle  with  a world  by 
which  he,  the  strong  man,  had  been  worsted.  The 
former  died  ; the  latter  was  a servant  in  the  inn. 
* * * * * * 

Still  the  wind  roared  in  the  wride  chimney,  and 
the  rain  plashed  against  the  windows,  as  unre- 
mittingly as  though  the  storm  had  only  just  com- 
menced, and  had,  as  yet,  had  no  time  to  exhaust 
itself. 

Suddenly  two  distinct  blows  were  heard  on  the 
house-door,  given  apparently*  with  the  handle  of  a 
riding-whip,  and  the  men  removed  their  pipes  from 
their  mouths  and  listened ; Marie  started  like  a 
person  suddenly  awakened  from  a heavy  sleep. 

The  door  opened ; a fine-looking  young  man 
threw  off  his  large  wrapping-cloak,  dripping  with 
mud  and  rain,  made  one  bound  toward  the  blazing 
fire,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  bench  opposite 
to  Marie,  saying,  in  a clear,  joyous  voice,  “This 
is  charming,  this  is  delicious,  mine  host ! Had  you 
expected  me,  I could  not  have  wished  a pleasanter 
welcome.  And  now  I must  ask  you  to  hasten  my 

supper,  for  I want  to  get  off  by  the  patache  to 

to-morrow  at  daybreak ; I should  like  to  go  to  bed 
as  early  as  I can.” 

During  this  little  speech  the  eyes  of  Marie  and 
the  stranger  met  more  than  once;  and  while  he 
examined  her  with  undisguised  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment, she,  on  her  side,  was  for  the  first  time 
aroused  into  something  like  interest  in  what  was 
passing  around  her : the  pale  cheek  flushed  to  the 
tint  of  a hedge-rose,  and  the  curved  and  flexile 
lips  quivered  with  a nervous  movement;  while 
her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom,  bowed  down  by 
a new  and  vague  emotion,  to  which  she  could  have 
given  no  name.  A ray  of  light  had  mysteriously 
penetrated  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  her  spir- 
it ; for  the  first  time  since  her  mother’s  death  she 
felt  as  though  she  were  no  longer  alone. 

The  supper  was  served,  and  in  less  than  twen- 
ty minutes  had  disappeared  ; and  then  M.  Ebrard 
once  more  aroused  her  by  harshly  desiring  that  she 
would  light  a candle,  and  conduct  Monsieur  to  his 
chamber. 

The  poor  girl  passively  obeyed,  and  led  the  way 
to  a large  and  cheerful  room  on  the  first  story. 

“ You  can  not  be  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  ?” 
said  Adolphe  de  Rosval,  as  she  placed  the  light 
upon  a table. 

“I  am  not,  Monsieur,”  replied  Marie;  and  a 
vivid  blush  overspread  her  cheeks. 

“ I thought  so.  Those  white  and  delicate  hands, 
and  that  crimson  brow,  are  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary at  this  moment.  Have  you  many  travelers 
in  the  house  to-night?” 

“You  are  the  only  one.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it,  for  your  sake.  What  is  your 
name,  Mademoiselle?” 

“ Marie,  Monsieur.” 

“ The  sweetest  of  all  names ! It  becomes  you 
well.” 

“ Does  Monsieur  require  anything  more?”  ask- 
ed the  girl,  timidly. 


“Nothing,"  said  the  young  man,  bowing  as 
courteously  as  though  she  had  been  some  high- 
born dame.  “Good-night!” 

The  salutation  was  returned,  the  door  of  the 
chamber  closed,  and  Marie  descended  the  stairs, 
stumbling  at  fevery  step. 

When  she  returned  to  the  kitchen  she  found  that 
the  peasant  neighbor  had  availed  himself  of  a sud- 
den change  in  the  weather  to  wend  his  way  home- 
ward, and  that  the  two  boys  had  retired  to  their 
bed  in  the  grenicr ; but  her  father  was  not  alone. 
A second  traveler  had  taken  up  his  rest  at  Le  Grand 
Roi,  and  she  examined  him  with  a sudden  and  in- 
explicable feeling  of  curiositj*.  He  was  a man  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  pow- 
erful, with  broad  shoulders  and  ample  chest;  his 
grizzled  hair  was  brushed  low  upon  his  forehead, 
and  there  was  a sinister  expression  in  his  eyes; 
but  his  features  were  well-formed,  and  his  manner 
self-possessed  and  easj*.  It  was  at  once  evident 
to  her  that  his  appearance  had  greatly  impressed 
M.  Ebrard,  who  was  waiting  upon  him  w ith  the 
utmost  obsequiousness. 

“ I imagine,”  he  said,  just  as  she  entered,  “ that 
I must  be  your  only  pratique  to-night,  for  the 
weather  will  have  kept  all  comfort-loving  people 
under  their  own  roofs?” 

“Pardon  me,  Monsieur,”  -was  the  reply  ; “the 
room  next  to  your  own  is  already  occupied  by  a 
young  man  who  arrived  little  more  than  an  hour 
ago ; but  there  is  no  fear  that  he  will  disturb  you, 
for  lie  appears  to  be  a perfect  gentleman,  and  is 
moreover  so  tired,  and  so  anxious  to  get  on,  that 
he  leaves  us  at  daybreak  to-morrow.” 

The  brow  of  the  stranger  darkened,  and  he  made 
no  reply. 

“ Be  careful,”  he  said  a few  minutes  afterward, 
“ to  call  me  in  the  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  for  I 
must  be  at  Tours  by  mid-day.  Ah ! by-tlie-by,  I 
shall  require  a saddle-horse — let  one  be  ready  for 
me,  as  mj*  time  is  precious.” 

“ My  neighbor,  Marie-Joseph  Carnac,”  responded 
the  landlord,  “ has  the  best  roadster  in  the  district ; 
he  can  be  here  by  half-past  six.” 

“Good!”  said  the  guest;  “then  I will  follow 
the  example  of  your  other  inmate,  and  betake  my- 
self to  rest.” 

“Marie,  a light !”  cried  Ebrard ; and  the  young 
girl  once  more  ascended  the  stairs  to  marshal  the 
new-comer  to  his  room. 

Adolphe  was,  as  we  have  stated,  already  in  bed, 
with  the  candle  still  burning  upon  his  table.  He 
had  as  yet  been  unable  to  sleep ; his  brain  was  too 
busy.  His  newly-acquired  rank ; the  anticipated 
meeting  with  his  parents  and  bis  sisters ; and,  min- 
gled with  these  proud  and  happy  thoughts,  the 
mystery  attached  to  Marie,  had  made  him  w*alce- 
ful;  so  that  when  he  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  a 
man’s  foot  traversing  the  passage,  and  passing  the 
door  of  his  room,  he  was  conscious  of  every  sound. 
Suddenly  a thought  struck  him ; and,  springing  to 
the  floor,  he  took  a key  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
opened  his  trunk,  and  seizing  his  uniform  sword, 
which  lay  upon  the  top,  placed  it  under  his  pil- 
low*. 

Midnight  struck  from  the  old  clock  in  the  kitch- 
en, and  all  was  profoundly  silent  in  the  house,  but 
still  Adolphe  remained  sleepless ; when  suddenly 
he  was  startled  by  a sound  which  appeared  to  him 
like  that  of  a key  slowdy  turned  in  the  lock.  He 
listened  attentively ; but  as  it  was  not  repeated  he 
concluded  that  he  had  been  the  sport  of  his  own 
over-excited  nerves,  and  drawing  the  bed-clothes 
closer  about  him,  he  determined  to  profit  by  the 
few  hours  which  were  left,  and  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain some  rest.  He  had  scarcely  begun  to  sleep, 
however,  when  he  was  a second  time  disturbed, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  was  at  once  convinced  that 
he  had  made  no  mistake.  Some  one  w as  endeav- 
oring to  enter  his  room.  The  candle  had  burned 
out ; but  grasping  his  sword,  he  noiselessly  groped 
his  way  to  the  door,  and  stood  motionless  beside  it. 
About  five  minutes  afterward  the  noise  ceased,  and 
he  began  to  hope  that  the  would-be  intruder  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  invading  his  privacy,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  motive  for  seeking  to  do 
so.  He  had  carefully  locked  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  had  little  fear  that  the  fastening  could  be 
forced ; but  accidentally  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
floor,  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  which 
gleamed  full  upon  the  window  of  his  room,  and 
which,  rendered  more  vivid  by  its  contrast  from 
the  subsided  storm,  was  pouring  out  its  chastened 
radiance  from  a now  cloudless  sky,  that  a hand 
had  been  introduced  between  the  boards  of  his 
chamber  and  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  w*as  seek- 
ing to  lift  it  from  its  hinges.  This  was  too  much : 
and  steadily  raising  his  sword  above  his  head,  he 
struck  downward  with  all  his  force  upon  the  hand 
thus  traitorously  employed.  A smothered  groan 
fell  upon  his  ear,  and  then  a half-articulated  curse. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a sound  of  stealthy  steps 
retreating  along  the  passage,  and  ere  long  all  was 
still— but  two  bleeding  fingers  remained  lying  upon 
the  floor ! 

Adolphe  rushed  to  the  fire-place;  a few*  warm 
fragments  of  wood  enabled  him  to  light  a second 
candle  which  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  examine  the  hideous  trophy  of 
his  victory.  For  a moment  he  shrank  from  touch- 
ing the  first  “fleshing”  of  his  maiden-sword,  but  he 
rapidly  overcame  the  weakness,  and  picking  up  the 
severed  fingers,  he  carefully  washed  away  the  blood, 
and  folded  them  up  in  his  handkerchief. 

“On  the  honor  of  a sous- lieutenant,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  “that  was  a lucky  stroke,  and 
really,  for  a robber,  the  fingers  aro  passably  slen- 
der and  the  nails  tolerably  clean.  Well,  I suppose 
that  all  is  over  for  to-night ; so,  as  I am  shivering 
with  cold,  I had  better  go  to  my  bed  again.” 

Adolphe  was  young  and  fearless ; and  in  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  was  sound  asleep. 

Day  was  breaking  when  the  landlord  awoke  our 
hero,  who  accepted,  with  considerable  satisfaction, 
a cup  of  excellent  coffee,  prepared  by  the  dclicato 
hands  of  Marie.  As  he  did  so  he  instinctively 
cast  a glance  at  those  of  M.  Ebrard,  and  had  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  they  were  intact  than  he 
began  to  relate  to  him  his  nocturnal  adventure, 


and  to  point  to  the  blood  upon  the  floor  of  the 
chamber,  and  to  the  ghastly  parcel  upon  the  chair. 
The  honest  landlord  turned  ashy  white  as  he  list- 
ened. and  clung  to  the  arm  of  Adolphe  for  sup- 
port ; but  he  had  no  sooner  rallied  than  he  rushed 
toward  the  room  of  his  elder  guest.  The  door  was 
open.  He  drew  back  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and 
found  it  empty ; traces  of  blood  w ere  distinguish- 
able in  the  direction  of  the  window,  which  was  also 
open  ; he  looked  out ; the  heavy  impress  of  a man’s 
foot  was  visible  on  the  soft  soil  of  the  garden,  which  { 
abutted  on  the  high  road ; and  thus  M.  Ebrard,  ex- 
cited as  he  was,  soon  convinced  himself  that  the 
mutilated  robber  could  be  no  other  than  the  state- 
ly traveler  who  had  honored  his  poor  house  on  the 
preceding  night. 

His  indignation  and  horror  were  extreme  ; and 
he  had  no  sooner  seen  Adolphe  depart  than  he  hur- 
ried off  to  acquaint  the  police  with  what  had  oc- 
curred ; not  forgetting  to  relieve  his  mind  by  the 
way  by  communicating  to  every  acquaintance 
whom  he  met  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy  which 
had  desecrated  the  hitherto  respectable  auberge  of 
Le  Grand  Roi. 

Adolphe  de  Rosval  reached  his  home  about  mid- 
day. As  be  was  not  expected,  and  accompanied 
his  first  greetings  with  the  welcome  intelligence 
of  his  new  honors,  his  appearance  wrus  hailed  with 
the  most  vehement  joy.  His  fond  mother  wept  as 
she  held  him  to  her  heart,  and  his  sisters  clung  to 
him  with  mingled  tenderness  and  pride. 

“ Only  think,  mamma ; he  is  an  officer  already ! 
Is  it  not  charming  ? What  will  papa  say  ?" 

“But  where  is  my  father?”  asked  the  young 
man;  “ his  welcome  is  still  wanting." 

“ You  know  he  is  often  from  home,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Rosval ; “ and  we  are  as  little  as  ever  in 
i his  confidence.  He  left  us  three  days  ago ; but  wre 
I expect  him  home  to-day.” 

“ And  is  he  still  as  low-spirited  and  as  silent  as 
when  I saw  him  last?”  inquired  Adolphe. 

“ Unfortunately,  yes,’’  replied  the  gentle  matron. 
“ I fear  that  he  has  involved  himself  in  specula- 
tions beyond  our  means  ; and  that  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing compromised  the  future  welfare  of  his  children 
presses  heavily  upon  him.  But  your  unlooked-for 
return,  Adolphe,  and  j*our  happy  tidings,  will,  I 
trust,  restore  him  to  cheerfulness.” 

As  soon  as  the  family  circle  had  become  some- 
what more  composed,  and  that  one  person  was  at 
length  permitted  to  speak  at  a time,  Adolphe  was 
overwhelmed  with  questions,  every  member  of  the 
party  being  anxious  to  learn  all  that  ho  had  done 
since  their  last  parting. 

“ It  is,  at  all  events,  a blessing,”  said  his  mo- 
ther, as  she  fondly  passed  her  hand  over  his  hair, 
“ that  you  have  performed  your  journey  without 
any  accident,  my  son,  however  monotonous  you 
may  have  found  it.” 

“ Nay,  ma  bonne  mere,"  smiled  Adolphe,  “it  was 
not  altogether  so  monotonous  as  you  may  imagine ; 
for  I at  least  met  with  one  adventure  strange 
enough  to  bear  telling.” 

“An  adventure,  and  a strange  one  !”  exclaimed 
his  sisters,  simultaneously.  “ Oh,  Adolphe,  let  us 
hear  it.” 

He  complied  with  their  request ; and  no  check 
around  him  grew  paler  than  his  own  as  be  recalled 
the  extraordinary  event  of  the  previous  night. 

“ And,  by-tlie-by,”  he  added,  when  he  had 
brought  his  narrative  to  a close,  “ I must  not  for- 
get to  tell  you  that  I carried  away  with  me  the 
undeniable  proofs  of  my  victory.  Here  they  are.” 
And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  in  which  something  was  evidently  folded. 

At  that  very  instant  the  door  of  the  room  open- 
ed, and  a man  entered,  large  in  stature,  but  pale 
and  weak,  and  with  his  clothes  saturated  with  rain. 
He  could  scarcely  stagger  to  a chair  before  he  sank 
down  like  one  whose  vital  powers  were  utterly  ex- 
hausted ; and  in  a moment  the  whole  family  were 
crowded  about  him. 

“ My  father ! my  dear  father !”  exclaimed 
Adolphe.  “Weary  as  you  evidently  are,  how 
thankful  I am  that  you  have  returned ! I have 
news  for  you  that  will,  I know,  be  welcome.” 

As  he  spoke  the  young  man  extended  his  hand, 
but  the  action  met  with  no  response;  and  as  he 
glanced  toward  that  which  was  so  strangely  with- 
held he  remarked  that  it  was  enveloped  in  a blood- 
stained linen. 

“ What!”  he  asked,  anxiously,  “ are  you  suffer- 
ing from  more  than  fatigue?  Have  you  been 
wounded  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  faint  reply.  “As  I was  com- 
ing through  the  forest,  four  leagues  from  this,  I 
■was  attacked  by  brigands.  I had  heard  that  they 
were  in  the  neighborhood ; but  I believed  it  to  be 
an  idle  rumor.  I endeavored  to  defend  myself; 
and  in  the  fray  one  of  the  ruffians  struck  off  two  of 
my  fingers.  I am  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  Give 
me  some  wine,  and  I shall  scon  be  better.” 

Madame  de  Rosval  hurried  to  the  sideboard, 
and  with  a trembling  hand  and  swimming  eyes 
brought  the  required  refreshment;  while  the  two 
elder  girls  wound  their  arms  about  their  father’s 
neck,  and  wept  piteously.  Adolphe  stood  motion- 
less, like  one  in  a frightful  dream.  But  little 
Rosalie,  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  family,  too 
young  to  comprehend  the  sorrow  on  which  she 
looked,  and  full  of  curiosity  to  see  what  her  sol- 
dier-brother had  really  brought  home,  busied  her- 
self in  unfolding  the  handkerchief  which  had  fall- 
en from  his  hand  on  the  entrance  of  his  father,  and 
she  had  no  sooner  succeeded  than,  clapping  her 
chubby  hands  in  childish  delight,  she  called  out, 
almost  breathlessly, 

“Mamma!  mamma!  Adolphe  has  got  the  two 
fingers  he  cut  off  at  the  inn.  Give  them  to  poor 
papa,  and  then  he  will  be  quite  well  again.” 

In  another  hour  M.  de  Rosval  was  in  the  hands 
of  justice.  The  landland  of  Le  Grand  Roi  had  been 
so  active  in  his  exertions  to  redeem  the  honor  of 
his  house  that  the  gens  cTarmes  had  tracked  the  cul- 
prit by  the  traces  of  his  blood ; and  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  their  anguish  his  family  had  forgotten  to 
urge  upon  him  a second  flight. 

Qn  the.  20th  of  December  the  assize  court  of 
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Tours  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  event  was 
one  productive  of  unusual  excitement;  the  idle 
and  the  unfeeling  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation. 
A drama  of  real  life,  and  involving  real  suffering, 
was  to  be  concluded  before  their  very  eyes.  A fa- 
ther was  about  to  be  tried  for  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  his  son ; and,  moreover,  the  prisoner  was  no 
common  criminal,  but  a man  of  old  and  honored 
family.  No  wonder  that  the  whole  city  was  con- 
vulsed with  curiosity  and  animation  ! 

Tlie  court  had  assembled  ; the  prisoner  was  ush- 
ered to  his  seat ; the  jury  were  duly  sworn,  and 
the  proceedings  commenced. 

Pale,  agitated,  and  painfully  excited,  Adolphe  de 
Rosval  replied  to  the  summons  of  the  gre flier,  and 
prepared  to  give  his  evidence.  He  was  closely 
wrapped  in  a large  military  cloak,  but  raised  his 
right  hand  steadily,  and  repeated  the  oath  in  a 
clear  and  audible  voice. 

“What  is  your  name?”  demanded  the  Presi- 
dent. 

“Adolphe  Ernest  Leon  de  Rosval.” 

“ Your  profession  ?” 

“ Pupil  of  St.  Cyr ; sub-lieutenant  of  the 

regiment  of  the  line.” 

“ Your  age  ?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

Then  followed  the  whole  detail  of  the  nocturnal 
attempt  upon  his  life,  or,  as  he  persisted  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be,  upon  his  property ; but  he  was, 
as  a necessary  consequence  of  his  position  through- 
out the  adventure,  unable  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  culprit.  Not  once  had  he  ventured  to  turn 
his  eyes  toward  the  Banc  d'lnfamie,  on  which  his 
wretched  father  was  seated  between  two  gens 
d’ai'mes ; and  the  President,  touched  by  the  pain- 
fulness of  his  position,  gave  him  permission  to 
withdraw. 

Jean  Antoine  Ebrard  was  the  next  witness  call- 
ed. He  had  been  dead  three  weeks. 

As  the  third  name  rang  through  the  hall  a 
young  girl,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  wear- 
ing a long  black  vail  which  concealed  her  face, 
was  led  to  the  witness-chair.  As  she  took  the 
oath  she  trembled  violently ; but  when  desired  to 
say  if  she  recognized  the  prisoner,  she  answered, 
firmly,  “ No.” 

Poor  Marie  ! She  had  perjured  herself  to  save 
the  father  of  the  youth  to  whom,  in  one  short 
hour,  she  had  given  away  her  heart.  Adolphe  had 
been,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  solitarj’  ray  of 
brightness  which  had  pierced  through  the  darkness 
of  her  lot ; and  in  seeking  to  save  him  one  bitter 
pang  she  had  periled  her  own  soul. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  against  M.  de  Ros- 
val was  overwhelming,  but  still  failed  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  culprit.  The  evidence  of  the 
landlord  or  his  step-daughter  must  have  condemn- 
ed him  ; but  the  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  had 
positively  sworn  that  she  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. 

After  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ( procureur 
de  rot)  had  addressed  the  court,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  made  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  strenu- 
ously endeavored  to  prove  an  alibi.  He  stated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  had  slept  at  the  auberge  of  Le  Grand 
lioi  on  the  night  of  the  mysterious  event  which 
had  led  to  the  present  trial,  since  the  only  witness 
now  alive,  who  must  have  seen  him  had  such 
been  the  case,  had  solemnly  assured  the  court  that 
she  did  not  recognize  him.  “ No,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,”  he  concluded,  “the  accused  has  been  a vic- 
tim, not  an  assassin.  That  he  has  been  mutilated 
by  violence  is  certain ; but  he  has  explained,  in 
the  clearest  manner,  the  cause  of  this  unfortunate 
coincidence ; and  the  sword  of  the  son  is  unstained 
by  the  father’s  blood.” 

“ To  prove  which  fact,”  exclaimed  a hollow  and 
almost  inarticulate  voice  from  amidst  the  crowd  in 
the  bodj'  of  the  court,  “ there  are  the  fingers  which 
I cut  off  under  the  door  of  my  room.”  And  as 
Adolphe  ceased  speaking  an  officer  of  the  court 
laid  them  upon  the  desk  of  the  President. 


Having  silently  examined  them,  an  expression 
of  astonishment  was  visible  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  learned  judge,  who  handed  them  to  the  pro- 
cureur, by  whom  they  were  in  turn  transferred  to 
the  jury-box.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the 
severed  fingers  thus  produced  in  evidence  had  be- 
longed to  the  left  hand,  while  M.  de  Rosval  was 
mutilated  in  the  right ! 

Three  days  subsequently  Adolphe  had  ceased  to 
live.  Mortification  had  supervened  upon  the  fright- 
ful wound  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself,  in 
order  to  save  the  life  of  his  father,  and  to  preserve 
the  honor  of  his  family. 

The  young  soldier’s  career  was  over ; his  dream 
of  fame  had  gone  down  with  him  to  the  grave.  He 
met  Marie  once  more : they  had  been  self-sacrificed 
in  a common  cause.  Each  appreciated  the  devo- 
tion of  the  other — each  felt  that  thencefonvard 
they  had  done  with  the  world,  and  the  world  with 
them.  Adolphe  de  Rosval  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
his  native  towm ; and  Marie  Delfour,  after  per- 
forming a penance  of  many  3*ears  as  a Sister  of 
Charitv,  has  found  a grave  in  one  of  the  West  In- 
dian Islands. 


THE  PALACE  AT  PALERMO. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  accompany'- 
ing  picture  of  the  royal  palace  at  Palermo,  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  stirring  news  from 
Europe.  This  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  Palermo,  was  first  built  near  a thou- 
sand }'ears  ago,  by  the  Saracens,  and  was  after- 
ward considerably  altered  by  the  Normans.  Its 
architecture  bears  man}'  marks  of  both  styles. 
The  apartments  are  handsome  ; the  roofs  are  arch- 
ed, the  floors  marble,  and  the  furniture  classic  and 
suitable.  On  a pillar  in  front  of  the  palace  stands 
the  “last  ram”  of  Syracuse.  Once  there  were  four 
of  them,  which  used  to  stand  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  town,  with  gaping  mouths  : the  wind  rushing 
through  their  hollow  bodies  sounded  sonorousl}', 
and  enabled  the  mariners  of  those  days  to  say 
whence  it  blew.  The  palace  is  seldom  occupied 
b}"  any  of  the  ro}ral  family  of  Naples.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  whose  func- 
tions consist  in  receiving  the  citizens  ; while  sbirri 
and  militar}'  despots  carry  on  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. 

By  this  time,  doubtless,  the  palace  is  in  the  hands 
of  Garibaldi,  and  the  Bourbon  stamp  is  effaced 


from  its  front.  It  is  high  time.  This  palace  was 
the  spot  where  the  famous  massacre  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  was  planned  and  commenced.  God 
grant  that  the  victorious  revolutionists  may  not 
have  stained  their  triumph  by  deeds  of  retribution 
which  may  recall  that  terrible  event ! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  MOUSE  THAT  GNAWED  THE  NET. 

As  the  powder  vomited  forth  its  dreadful  thun- 
der, and  as  the  stones  and  timbers  from  the 
blasted  den  were  hurled  high  in  air  and  were 
scattered  by  the  explosive  whirlwind  far  and 
neai-,  some  of  the  splinters  and  fragments  came 
down  in  dropping  hail  upon  the  red-tiled  sheds 
and  the  Doctor’s  dwelling.  At  the  first  shock 
the  lonely  child  started  up  in  his  little  bed,  and 
while  the  earth  rocked  and  the  stones  came  pelt- 
ing and  crashing  on  the  roof,  he  screamed,  “Ma- 
man ! maman !”  No  loving  echo  came  back 
to  those  innocent  lips,  and  naught  was  heard 
save  the  crackling  of  the  flame  beyond,  licking 
its  tongue  along  the  dry  timber  and  roaring  joy- 
ously as  it  was  fed.  “ Maman ! chbre  maman  !” 

Yet  no  answer,  and  still  the  savage  flames 
came  careering  wildly  on  till  the  very  stones  of 
the  court-yard  cracked  like  slates,  while  the  burn- 
ing flakes  and  cinders  loaded  the  air,  and  the 


eddying  volumes  of  smoke  reeled  in  dense  clouds 
and  poured  their  suffocating  breath  into  the 
room  where  the  forsaken  child  was  crying. 

One  more  panting,  helpless  cry,  and  the  little 
fellow  instinctively  flew  through  the  open  door- 
way, where,  blinded  and  choking  with  the  de- 
vastating element  around  him,  he  staggered  fee- 
bly beyond  its  influence.  Yet  again  a flurry  of 
thick  smoke  lighted  up  the  forked  and  vivid 
flames  and  chased  the  child  before  it. 

Oh,  fond  mother!  in  your  poignant  grief  for 
the  loss  of  your  poor  drowned  boy  you  were 
spared  the  agony  of  seeing  him,  even  in  imag- 
ination, struggling  faintly  before  that  tempest 
of  fire  and  smoke,  calling  plaintively  for  her  on 
whose  tender  bosom  his  head  had  rested,  while 
his  naked  feet  were  cut  and  bruised  by  the  sharp 
coral  shingle  beneath  them.  But  onward  and 
onward  the  boy  wandered,  and  fortunntcly  his 
footsteps  took  the  path  into  a purer  atmosphere 
which  led  toward  the  chapel.  Here  he  looked 
timidly  around  at  the  lurid  glare  behind  him, 
and  then  entered  the  church  and  sank  down  ex- 
hausted, his  feverish,  smarting  eyes  closing  in 
slumber  on  the  hard  pavement  beneath  the  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Then  came  the  close  and  sultry  night — no 
murmur  of  a land  wind  to  drive  the  smoky  can- 
opy away — the  black  cinders  falling  in  burning 
rain  on  basin,  thicket,  and  lagoon,  till  even  the 
very  lizards  and  scorpions  hid  themselves  deep 
within  the  holes  and  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Mid- 
night came.  The  dim  and  silent  stars  were  ob- 
scured by  a vail  of  heavy  clouds,  and  with  a low 
muttering  sound  of  thunder  the  vapory  masses 
unclosed  their  portals  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. The  flames,  now  nearly  satisfied  with 
their  work,  leaped  out  occasionally  from  the 
fallen  ruins,  but  were  quenched  by  the  tropical 
deluge  and  smouldered  away  amidst  the  charred 
and  saturated  timbers.  Then  the  thunder  ceased, 
the  lizards  and  scorpions  came  from  their  re- 
treats, the  teal  fluttered  over  the  lagoon,  and  the 
noise  of  the  waves  bursting  over  the  reef  came 
again  to  the  ear.  Still  there  was  no  breath  of 
air — the  atmosphere  was  thick  and  damp,  and 
out  from  the  mangrove  thickets  and  wide  ex- 
panse of  cactus  swarms  of  insects,  mosquitoes 
and  sand-flies  in  myriads  went  buzzing  and  sing- 
ing in  the  sultry,  murky  night. 

So  dragged  on  the  weary  hours  until  day  broke 
again,  and  the  sea-birds  floated  off  seaward  for 
their  morning’s  meal,  and  the  flying-fish  skipped 
with  their  silvery  wings  from  wave  to  wave,  as 
the  dolphins  glittered  in  gold  and  purple  after 
them  below  the  blue  water.  No  bright  and 
blazing  sun  came  over  the  hills  of  Cuba  to  light 
up  this  picture,  but  all  was  blight  and  gloom, 
with  murky  masses  of  dead,  still  clouds  hanging 
low  down  over  the  island. 

The  little  suffering  boy  lying  there  on  the  cor- 
al pavement,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  thin 
delicate  arm,  with  pale  sweet  face  turned  half 
upward  toward  the  Virgin,  gave  a feeble  cry 
and  opened  his  eyes.  He  rose  to  a sitting  pos- 
ture, with  his  little  hands  resting  on  his  lap  and 
little  ragged  shirt.  Then,  with  his  dim  hazel 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  painting,  while  the  tears 
coursed  slowly  down  his  pallid  cheeks,  he  put 
forth  his  hands  in  a childish  movement  of  sup- 
plication and  murmured  again  his  tearful  pray- 
er, “ Maman  ! maman !” 

Presently  rising,  he  turned  his  feeble  footsteps 
toward  the  door-way,  and  as  his  eye  caught  the 
stone  bowl  of  holy  water  standing  on  its  coral 
pedestal  near  the  portal,  he  bent  down  his  fe- 
verish head  and  slaked  his  parched  lips.  Re- 
vived by  this,  he  timidly  looked  out  from  the 
chapel,  and  shuddering  as  he  beheld  the  gloomy 
wilderness  around,  he  once  more  screamed  in 
a thin  piercing  cry,  “Maman!  oil,  ma  ch6re 
maman  1” 

That  was  the  last  sad  wail  for  help  for  many 
| and  many  a long  year  that  those  infant  lips 
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were  destined  to  utter;  and  when  lie  again 
called  upon  that  dear  name  his  manly  arms 
would  clasp  a joyful  mother  to  his  swelling 
heart. 

“Henri!”  came  back  like  an  echo  in  a clear 
shout  to  the  shriek  of  the  boy.  “ Henri  1 Hen- 
ri 1”  was  reiterated  again  and  again,  each  time 
in  a voice  that  seemed  to  split  asunder  the  can- 
opy of  clouds  above. 

The  boy  started  and  listened ; “ Henri ! Hen- 
ri ! this  way  to  your  good  friend  the  Doctor ! 
Quick,  my  little  boy  J” 

Now  with  the  step  of  a fawn  the  child  ran  out 
upon  the  sharp  sandy  esplanade,  and  following 
the  voice  as  he  tripped  lightly  through  the  nar- 
row pathway  of  the  needle-pointed  cactus,  in  a 
moment  he  stopped,  with  a look  of  horror,  be- 
side the  trestle  on  which  the  bound  and  nearly 
naked  man  was  stretched. 

Ay,  it  was  a sight  to  make  a strong  and  stal- 
wart man  turn  pale  with  sickness  and  horror, 
much  less  a baby  boy  of  three  or  four  years  old. 
Ay,  there  lay  the  man,  all  through  the  dreadful 
night,  with  swarms  on  swarms  and  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  stinging  insects  biting,  and  sipping, 
and  sucking  his  life-blood  with  distracting  agony 
away.  Ah,  think  of  the  hellish  torture  often 
practiced  by  those  bloody  pirates  upon  their  vic- 
tims in  the  West  Indies!  The  bound  man’s 
eyes  were  closed,  the  lips  and  cheeks  were  puffed 
and  swollen  out  of  all  human  proportions,  and 
the  inflamed  body  was  one  glowing,  red,  and 
angry  surface.  No  needle  could  have  been 
stuck  where  the  venomous  stings  of  a thousand 
sand-flies  or  mosquitoes  had  not  already  sucked 
blood.  Ay,  well  might  the  child  start  back  with 
horror ! 

“It  is  your  friend  the  Doctor,  Henri,”  he 
said  in  French,  still  in  a strong  but  kindly  voice. 
“ I can  not  sec  you,  but  get  me  a knife ! No, 
my  child,  never  mind,  you  can  not  find  one : 
don’t  leave  me !” 

Here  the  child  timidly  put  his  little  hands  out 
and  brushed  away  the  poisonous  insects,  and 
then  touched  the  Doctor’s  face. 

“Ah,  Henri,  see  if  you  can  not  slip  that  pret- 
ty silk  rope  over  my  head;  yes,  that  is  the  way 
—doucement — easily,  my  child ! Well,  now,  my 
Henri,  you  are  weak  and  sick,  my  poor  little  boy ; 
but  listen  to  me!  yes,  I feel  your  little  hands  on 
my  eyes.  Well,  bite  upon  that  cord  that  goes 
across  my  throat.  Bite  till  it  snaps  asunder ! I 
am  nearly  choking,  little  one,  but  don’t  cry.” 

True!  the  strips  of  rawhide,  which  had  par- 
tially slackened  in  the  rain  that  had  washed  the 
body  of  the  victim,  now  began  to  tauten  again 
in  the  sultry  heat  of  the  morning,  and  lay  half 
hidden  in  the  swollen  throat,  stomach,  and  limbs 
of  the  tortured  sufferer. 

Henri’s  sharp  little  teeth  fastened  upon  the 
strand,  biting  and  gnawing,  until  finally  it  was 
severed,  and  the  Doctor  gave  a great  sigh  of  re- 
lief. 

“Blessings  on  you,  my  poor  boy!”  he  mur- 
mured, painfully.  “Now  bite  away  on  the 
strands  which  bind  the  arm.  There!  Don’t! 
don’t  hurry ! Rest  a little,  my  child!  Ah,  it  is 
well !” 

Again  those  sharp  little  teeth  of  a mouse  had 
gnawed  through  the  net  which  bound  the  lion- 
hearted  man  ; the  ends  of  the  rawhide  drew 
back  and  twisted  into  spiral  curls,  and  the  right 
arm,  though  numb  and  four  times  its  original 
size,  was  free. 

“ Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  His  mercies !” — ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  as  with  difficulty  he  raised 
his  released  arm  to  his  face  and  pushed  back  the 
swollen  lids  from  his  closed  eyes — “and  to  you, 
my  little  friend,  for  saving  this  wretched  life !” 

Wait  ing  a few  moments  to  recover  his  strength, 
the  Doctor  made  a mighty  effort,  and  some  of 
the*  coils  whose  strands  had  been  but  by  those 
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little  teeth  yielded  and  gradually  unrove,  so  as 
to  leave  the  upper  part  of  his  body  free.  Then 
while  the  child  was  once  more  cutting  the  lash- 
ings of  his  feet  he  himself  unfastened  the  knots 
of  his  left  arm,  and  by  a vigorous  effort  he  tore 
the  net  from  off  him  and  sat  upright.  Clasping 
his  numbed  and  swollen  hands  together,  he 
turned  his  face  and  almost  sightless  eyes  to 
Heaven. 

“ May  this  awful  trial  serve  as  a partial  for- 
giveness of  my  sins  and  make  me  a better  man !” 

He  paused  and  laid  his  heavy  arms  around 
the  child,  while  warm  and  grateful  tears  trick- 
led down  his  cheeks.  Slowly,  and  like  a drunk- 
en man,  his  feet  sought  the  sand,  and  then, 
weak,  trembling,  and  faint,  he  staggered  along 
the  path — the  boy  tripping  lightly  before  him — 
till  he  fell  exhausted  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel. 

“Water,  my  Henri!  water!” 

The  child  scooped  it  out  from  the  stone  bowl 
with  his  tiny  hands  and  sprinkled  it  on  his 
friend’s  face. 

“ There,  that  will  suffice,  my  brave  boy ! Lay 
your  check  to  mine  !” 

What  a sight  it  was!  That  dark,  swollen, 
powerful  frame  lying  on  the  coral  pavement,  and 
the  innocent  child,  like  a dew-drop  on  the  leaf 
of  a red  tropical  flower,  nestling  close  beside 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

THE  HURRICANE. 

Past  a September  noon.  The  great  canopy 
of  dark,  murky  clouds  fell  lower  and  lower,  un- 
til they  nearly  touched  the  earth,  wrapping  as 
in  a blanket  the  single  cocoa-nut  tree  on  the 
crag,  and  shutting  out  the  light  and  air  of 
heaven  as  they  settled  over  the  noxious  lagoon, 
the  mangrove  thickets,  and  pure  inlet.  The  sea- 
birds came  screaming  in  from  seaward,  flutter- 
ing their  wide-spread  wings  in  the  sultry  atmos- 
phere and  alighting  on  the  smooth  rocks,  where 
they  furled  their  pinions  and  put  their  heads 
together.  The  flying-fish  no  longer  skimmed 
over  the  waves,  and  the  dolphin  and  shark  sank 
deep  down  in  the  blue  water,  or  lay  still  and 
quiet  beside  the  coral  groves.  The  rolling, 
swelling  ocean  of  the  tropic,  with  its  glassy, 
greasy  surface  unruffled  by  the  faintest  air, 
rolled  heavily  on  until  it  struck  the  coral  ledge, 
when,  with  a dull,  heavy  roar,  it  broke  over  in 
creamy  foam  and  came  sluggishly  in  to  the  sandy 
beach.  There  the  tiny  waves  lashed  the  shelly 
strand,  and  all  was  still  again.  No  sun,  no  air; 
and  even  the  birds  and  serpents  and  insects 
gasped  for  breath.  The  fish  below  the  sea,  the 
animated  nature  above,  and  the  very  leaves  and 
vines  of  the  forests  and  thickets  knew  what  was 
brewing  in  the  great  vacuum  around. 

Slow  ly  and  painfully  the  man  in  the  chapel  re- 
gained his  feet,  and,  with  the  child  by  the  hand, 
moved  on  to  the  farthest  comer  by  the  rude  altar, 
where  he  sank  down  again,  and,  clasping  the  boy 
to  his  heart,  waited  in  breathless  awe.  As  if 
the  powder  and  flames  had  not  done  their  de- 
structive work,  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  to  be 
poured  out  over  the  devoted  den  of  the  pirates. 

Then  came  a bellowing  roar  as  a current  of 
wind  swept  over  the  sea,  cutting  a pathway  in 
the  blue  water  and  scooping  it  up  in  an  impal- 
pable mist,  hurrying  on  to  the  low  beach  of  the 
island,  and  tearing  the  sand  and  shells  up  in 
heaps— and  then  a lull.  Now,  as  if  all  the  de- 
mons of  winds  had  let  loose  their  cavernous 
lungs  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and, 
like  the  shocks  of  artillery,  volley  upon  volley, 
came  the  hurricane.  The  sea  became  one  boil- 
ing, seething,  hissing  surface  of  foam,  pressed  as 
flat  as  marble  by  the  weight  of  the  tempest, 
which  laid  the  black  rocks  bare  on  the  ledge, 
and  drove  the  water  into  both  mouths  of  the 


inlet,  until,  with  a crashing  shock,  it  met  in  the 
basin,  and  broke  over  and  over  the  cove,  and  high 
up  the  wall  of  rocks  on  the  other  side.  Two  or 
three  streams  of  whirlwind  meeting,  too,  over 
the  island  drove  the  lagoon  hither  and  thither, 
catching  up  the  white  pond-lilies  by  their  long 
stems,  twisting  off  the  dense  groves  of  man- 
groves by  the  roots,  burrowing  holes  in  the 
sandy  beds  of  the  cactus,  and  shearing  off  their 
flat  thorny  leaves  and  needle-points  by  the  acre 
together;  then  a rushing  whirl  around  the  co- 
coa-nuts, bowing  their  tufted  tops  at  first  till 
they  nearly  touched  the  earth,  when,  the  stout 
trunks  snapping  like  glass,  they  would  go  pitch- 
ing and  tossing  from  base  to  crown,  careering 
and  dancing  aloft — borne  away  with  sand  and 
mangrove,  cactus,  flowers,  and  sticks,  into  the 
flying  clouds  before  the  hurricane.  Then  an- 
other lull ; and  from  the  opposite  direction  again 
thundered  the  terrible  breath  of  the  demons, 
sweeping  thousands  of  sea-birds,  with  broken 
pinions,  screaming  amidst  the  gale,  hurling 
them  against  the  crag,  stripping  the  feathers 
from  their  crushed  carcasses,  and  in  a moment 
burying  them  a foot  deep  in  clouds  of  sand.  No 
more  pauses  or  lulls  now  in  the  hurtling  tem- 
pest ; but  with  a steady,  tremendous,  bellowing 
roar,  which  made  the  earth  tremble,  the  rocks 
quake,  and  laid  every  vestige  of  vegetation 
flat  to  the  ground,  it  came  on  mightier  and 
mightier,  and  fiercer  and  fiercer,  with  black 
masses  of  never-ending  clouds  sweeping  close 
down  like  dark  midnight,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  come  together.  All  through  the  gloomy 
day  and  through  the  night  this  elemental  war, 
with  its  legions  of  careering  demons,  continued 
to  lash  the  sea  and  smite  the  land ; and  then, 
as  if  satiated  with  vengeance,  the  clouds  belched 
forth  in  red  lightning,  vomiting  out  peal  upon 
peal  of  awful  thunder  as  a parting  salute,  and 
then  moderating  down  to  a hard  gale  from  an- 
other quarter,  broke  away.  The  blue  sky  ap- 
peared, and  the  glorious  sun  once  more  came  up 
in  his  majesty  over  the  distant  hills  of  Cuba. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  VIRGIN  MARY.  - 

With  the  boy  clasped  to  his  heart  the  Doctor 
sat  beside  the  altar  of  the  chapel  during  all  the 
direful  strife  without ; shielding  his  little  charge 
from  the  clouds  of  fine  sand  and  rubbish  that 
every  few  minutes  came  swirling  within  the 
sacred  temple  ; dashing  the  Padre’s  candlesticks 
into  battered  lumps  of  brass  on  the  pavement, 
and  tearing  to  atoms  the  votive  offerings  hung 
around  the  walls  by  the  pirates.  But  as  if  in 
mercy  to  the  trustful  souls  lying  there,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  still  looked  down  in  sweet  pity  upon 
them,  and  the  little  chapel  stood  unharmed. 

When  at  last,  however,  the  hurricane’s  back 
had  been  broken,  and  ASolus  had  reined  back 
his  maddened  chargers  and  curbed  their  flying 
wings,  and  when  all  the  demons  of  the  winds 
had  gone  moaningly  back  to  their  caverns  in  the 
clouds,  the  Doctor  arose,  and  with  the  boy  be- 
side him,  knelt  devoutly  before  the  altar  while 
he  uttered  a fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

“ Come,  my  Henri ! now  we  may  go  out  and 
see  if  we  can  find  something  to  eat  and  drink ! 
You  are  weak  and  hungry,  my  poor  little  boy ! 
But  you  shall  not  suffer  much  longer !” 

That  strong  man,  with  the  heart  of  a gentle 
woman,  had  no  thought  of  how  ill,  and  famished, 
and  thirsty  he  himself  was  from  the  terrible  tor- 
ture he  had  endured ! No,  he  only  thought  of 
the  child  who  had  saved  him. 

In  front  of  the  chapel  the  sand  and  bushes 
were  piled  up  in  ridgy  heaps,  the  coral  wall 
around  the  cemetery  had  been  thrown  down, 
while  the  flat  head-stones  over  the  pirates’  graves 
had  disappeared  entirely.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  white  slabs  near  by  where  those  poor 


doomed  women  were  lying ; for  the  hurricane 
had  spared  their  tombs,  and  a pall  of  pure  white 
sand  was  sprinkled  evenly  over  their  remains. 
Bending  over  them  was  the  trunk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  with  its  top  stripped  and  its  leafless  branches 
quivering  in  the  wind ; while  from  below  stream- 
ed out  the  long  thin  green  silk  rope  which  had 
so  often  served  Captain  Brand,  the  Pirate,  for 
his  private  executions.  Near  at  hand  lay  the 
trestle  on  which  the  Doctor  had  been  stretched ; 
caught  by  the  base  of  the  cocoa-nut  column,  and 
half  buried  in  sand,  while  the  cruel  strips  of  raw- 
hide  which  had  lashed  the  victim  down  were 
tied  and  twisted  into  a maze  of  complicated 
knots  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  tlie  winds. 

The  Doctor  started,  and  his  half-closed  eyes 
shot  out  gleams  of  anger  as  he  beheld  the  un- 
conscious implements  designed  for  his  torturing 
murder ; and  leaving  the  child  at  the  door-way 
to  the  chapel,  he  sallied  out,  detached  the  rope, 
loosened  the  trestle  from  its  sandy  bed,  and 
placed  them  in  a corner  of  the  chapel. 

Then  carefully  picking  his  way,  with  the  boy 
in  his  great  arms,  over  the  trees  and  debris 
which  obstructed  the  pathway,  he  speedily 
reached  the  site  on  which  had  stood  the  sheds 
of  the  Centipede's  crew.  Fire,  water,  and  wind 
had  done  their  work  effectually,  though  the  fire 
had  partially  spared  the  detached  store-house 
and  shed  which  he  had  shared  with  the  infamous 
Padre.  All  else  was  a ruin  of  loose  blocks  of 
stone,  broken  tiles,  nearly  buried  in  banks  of 
sand.  From  a well  in  the  once  busy  court-yard, 
and  which  had  also  escaped  the  devouring  ele- 
ments, the  Doctor  drew  a bucket  or  two  of  wa- 
ter in  which  he  slaked  the  boy’s  thirst  and  then 
his  own,  and  afterward  poured  water  over  their 
bodies.  Then,  from  a still  smouldering  beam 
which  puffed  out  at  intervals  a thin  curl  of  smoke 
from  beneath  one  of  the  sheds,  he  lit  a fire  in 
the  court-yard ; and  then  from  the  wreck  of  the 
store-room  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some  hard 
biscuit  and  a ham.  This  last  he  tore  in  shreds, 
and  placing  them  on  sticks  before  the  fire,  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  make  a hearty  meal,  first 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  child,  however, 
soaking  the  biscuit  for  him,  as  if  it  were  his  first 
duty  on  earth.  Again  raising  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  he  passed  from  the  ruined  sheds  and  bent 
his  steps  toward  Captain  Brand’s*former  dwell- 
ing. The  road  was  heaped  with  shells  and  sand, 
strewed  with  shoals  of  dead  fish  and  wounded  or 
dying  birds,  while  the  wreck  of  a boat,  mingled 
with  the  timbers  and  planks  of  the  jetty  to  the 
basin,  were  lying  pell-mell  on  the  beach  of  the 
little  cove.  Casting  his  eyes  around  in  search 
of  the  once  spacious  dwelling,  with  its  vaults, 
veranda,  and  saloon,  he  could  hardly  at  first 
trace  a vestige  of  the  structure.  The  powder, 
more  destructive  even  than  the  hurricane,  had 
tossed  walls  and  building  into  a confused  heap 
of  rubbish  ; then  came  the  wind  and  sand  on  top 
of  the  rocks  which  had  tumbled  down  by  the 
concussion  of  the  first  explosion,  and  then  the 
water,  packing  all  together  as  if  no  habitation 
had  ever  existed  there.  The  Doctor  walked 
slowly  around  until  hq  came  to  the  angle  where 
the  kitchen  once  was,  and  there,  three-fourths 
hidden  beneath  a mass  of  blackened  stones  and 
charred  timber,  peered  forth  the  white  skeleton 
of  a human  being.  The  flesh  had  been  scared 
and  burned  from  the  face  and  skull  by  the  in- 
stantaneous flash  of  the  powder,  and  there  lay 
the  remains  of  Babette,  whitely  bleached,  j«s  if 
she  had  been  thrown  a lifeless  corpse  on  the  sea- 
beach.  A few  yards  below  this  frightful  spec- 
tacle lay  a number  of  shattered  boxes  and  trunks, 
now  a confused  bundle  of  clothes,  and  a sandy 
saturated  collection  of  kitchen  utensils  and 
crockery.  Yes,  the  poor  dumb  woman,  the 
creature  and  witness  of  many  a cruel  scene,  ig- 
norant or  uncertain  of  the  warning  given  her  by 
the  master  she  loved,  had  fallen  another  tribute 
to  his  long  list  of  victims. 
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The  Doctor  only  waited  long  enough  to  select 
a few  necessary  articles  from  the  heterogeneous 
heap  before  him,  and  then,  with  the  child  still 
clinging  contentedly  to  his  shoulder,  he  returned 
to  the  chapel. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TUB  ARK  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

The  land  wind  sighed  and  murmured ; the 
tea-breeze  wafted  its  rustling  influence  over  the 
Waves ; the  long  swells  broke  over  the  ledge; 
the  inlet  flowed  pure  and  limpid  ; and  the  gulls 
and  sea-mews  floated  gracefully  over  the  reef, 
as  if  a hurricane  had  never  poured  its  baneful 
wrath  upon  it  or  the  lonely  island. 

Day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  the  man  and 
the  boy,  getting  each  hour  stronger  and  better, 
worked  and  worked.  He  with  his  great  arms 
hewing  and  sawing,  and  the  child  attending 
upon  him  like  a shadow.  By  great  toil  and  ex- 
ertion the  Doctor  had  succeeded  in  placing  some 
of  the  timbers-of  the  jetty  together  as  launch- 
ing-ways, and  on  the  cradle  he  had  laid  the 
wreck  of  the  old  boat.  Then,  with  an  old 
saw  and  some  tools  he  found  near  the  site  of 
the  mat  sheds  by  the  cove,  he  began  to  build 
the  frail  ark  which  was  to  carry  him  and  the 
child  from  the  hated  island.  From  the  store- 
house, too,  he  obtained  plenty  of  provisions  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  old  sails  and  rope  he 
found  in  abundance.  Babette’s  collection  of 
worldly  wealth  provided  them  with  linen  and 
clothing,  together  with  utensils  for  eating  and 
drinking;  and  he  had  made  their  dwelling  in 
the  little  chapel  clean  and  habitable.  Here  they 
slept  by  night  on  an  old  sail,  and  soundly  too, 
the  sleep  of  repentance  and  innocence.  With 
the  early  morning  the  man  and  the  boy  arose  and 
took  their  way  to  the  cove.  The  little  fellow 
was  clean  and  tidy  now,  dressed  in  a little  loose 
calico  frock  and  a queer  contrivance  of  an  old 
bonnet  fashioned  out  of  Babette’s  gear,  and 
on  his  feet  were  a pair  of  little  canvas  slippers 
stitched  for  him  by  his  protector.  After  a bath 
in  the  basin  of  the  inlet  the  tire  was  kindled  and 
the  simple  breakfast  prepared.  Then,  while  the 
strong  man  hwvcd  and  sawed  and  hammered 
beneath  a temporary  awning  which  covered  the 
open  work-shop,  the  boy  would  pick  up  shells 
along  the  cove,  or,  with  a little  rod  and  line, 
seated  on  a flat  rock  near  by,  jerk  out  fish  from 
the  basin  to  serve  for  dinner.  Sometimes  he 
would  wander  about  in  search  of  nails  and  spikes 
for  the  boat,  or  gather  sticks  for  the  fire — but 
never  out  of  hail,  and  never  beyond  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  his  friend.  Yes!  those  watchful, 
kind  eyes  followed  his  slightest  movements ; and 
while  the  hammer  was  going  in  vigorous  blows 
on  the  planks,  or  the  axe  chipping  away  a tim- 
ber, his  pleasant  voice  sang  Creole  songs  to  the 
child  or  encouraged  his  innocent  prattle.  A load- 
ed musket  which,  with  some  ammunition,  he  had 
dug  out  from  the  wreck  of  his  old  quarters,  stood 
leaning  against  an  upright  post  under  the  shade, 
and  woe  to  the  man  or  beast  that  might  have 
dared  to  approach  the  boy ! In  the  burning  heat 
of  the  tropical  day  the  labor  ceased;  and  the 
child  either  lay  on  his  back  on  the  soft  sand 
beneath  the  awning,  kicking  up  his  little  legs, 
watching  the  small  gulls  as  they  skimmed  across 
the  basin,  or,  with  his  brown,  curly  head  resting 
on  the  Doctor’s  knees,  slept  sweetly.  Happy 
and  contented  he  was,  too,  with  the’  return  of 
health  and  strength ; and  if  his  budding  mem- 
ory looked  back  to  her  he  had  lost  and  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  faithful  Banou,  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and,  like  a childish  dream,  it  passed 
away. 

Every  evening  at  sunset,  when  the  work  was 
done  for  the  day,  the  Doctor,  with  Henri  in  his 
arms  and  the  musket  on  his  shoulder,  would 
climb  the  crag  and  peer  all  around  the  island ; 
but  never  a sail  did  he  see  from  the  hour  the 
Centipede  spread  her  canvas,  while  he  lay  help- 
lessly bound  on  the  trestle  with  the  green  noose 
around  his  neck.  As  the  twilight  faded  the  sole 
human  occupants  of  the  island  returned  to  the 
chapel,  and  when  they  had  said  a simple  prayer, 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  they  laid  themselves 
down  on  their  canvas  bed  to  rest  till  the  dawn. 
Many  a silent  hour  in  the  watches  of  the  tedious 
night  did  the  Doctor  lie  awake,  while  the  cool, 
sweet  breath  of  the  child  fanned  his  cheek  as  he 
lay  nestling  beside  him,  pondering  and  wonder- 
ing on  the  fate  of  his  charge.  He  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  his  history,  save  that  he 
had  been  pitched  overboard  from  the  brig  the 
pirates  were  robbing ; but  what  was  the  name  or 
nation  of  the  vessel,  where  from,  or  whither 
bound,  he  was  in  utter  ignorance.  He  had 
questioned  the  leader,  Gibbs,  on  that  occasion 
after  the  chase  by  the  corvette,  after  he  had 
lopped  olf  the  brute’s  leg ; but  what  with  suf- 
fering and  drink  the  ruffian  had  either  forgot- 
ten the  brig’s  name  or  feigned  to,  and  all  he 
could  impart  was  the  belief  that  she  was  an  En- 
glish trader.  Even  from  the  boy,  too,  the  Doctor 
could  elicit  nothing  of  importance,  though  day 
by  day  he  tried  every  means  of  leading  the 
child's  mind  back  to  the  past;  but  always  with 
the  same  result. 

“ Oui,  ma  ch'ere  maman ! Bon  Banou /”  and 
“ Ma  petite  cousine  Rosalie  /”  These  were  the 
only  words  the  little  fellow  had  to  link  his  fate 
with  the  future ; and  even  they  became  fainter 
and  fainter  on  his  mind  and  tongue  as  the  time 
passed  on.  With  this  delicate  web  around  the 
destiny  of  the  child,  and  that  he  spoke  French, 
and  had  evidently  been  tenderly  nurtured,  the 
Doctor  was  forced  to  be  content. 

Well,  so  the  days  and  nights  went  by,  and  so 
the  work  went  on,  and  the  little  ark  began  to 
assume  a wholesome  look,  and  to  be  capable  of 
plowing  the  distant  main.  Then,  when  she  was 
planked  up,  with  a gunwale  on,  and  half-decked 
over  forward,  she  was  calked  and  the  seams 
payed  with  pitch.  Whcm  all-  for  launch- 


ing, early  one  morning  the  Doctor  and  the  boy 
went  gayly  down  to  the  cove.  There,  as  the 
first  golden  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shot  athwart 
the  inlet,  Henri  stood  up  in  the  bows,  and,  with 
a large  pearl  shell  of  pure  spring  water,  he 
waved  his  tattered  bonnet  round  his  curly  locks, 
and  with  childish  delight,  as  the  vessel  began  to 
move,  he  emptied  the  shell  of  its  sparkling  treas- 
ure, shouting,  as  she  slid  off  the  ways  into  the 
basin,  “ Ma  petite  cousine  Rosalie  /”  The  build- 
er too  took  off  his  hat  and  shouted,  in  his  deep 
bass,  till  the  rocks  gave  back  the  echo  of  Rosa- 
lie! Rosalie! 

Thus  was  the  ark  launched  and  christened  by 
her  captain  and  crew,  and  there  she  rode  on  the 
basin  a little  pinnace  of  about  ten  tons,  which 
had  been  once  used  to  carry  anchors,  cables, 
and  stores  about  the  harbor.  A week  or  two 
more  and  she  wa3  fitted  with  a single  mast, 
stepped  well  in  the  bows,  with  a jib  and  one 
square  lug-sail.  Then  ballast  in  bags  of  saud 
was  laid  along  her  keelson,  and  a couple  of 
breakers  of  fresh  water  got  on  board,  together 
with  a quantity  of  cooked  salt  meat  and  hard 
biscuit  stowed  away  under  the  half-deck  for- 
ward— where,  too,  was  a cozy  little  nest  of  spare 
canvas  with  an  oakum  pillow  for  the  boy ! Yes. 
There  lay  the  good  ship  Rosalie,  outward  bound, 
with  sails  bent  and  gear  rove,  cargo  on  board, 
and  waiting  for  a wind. 

Meanwhile  the  Doctor  had  tried  her  under 
sail,  and  satisfied  himself  that  every  thing 
worked  well,  and  that  she  was  in  proper  trim. 
Then  he  moored  her  within  a fathom  from  the 
shore,  and  waited  for  a moon  to  light  him  on  his 
voyage.  Whither  ? 

Carefully  too — like  one  who  had  passed  a life- 
time on  the  ocean,  from  the  China  seas  to  the 
broad  Atlantic,  under  the  suns  of  the  tropics  as 
well  as  in  the  dim  gloom  of  high  latitudes — the 
Doctor  studied  the  clouds  and  watched  their 
course,  noting  the  flight  of  the  birds  in  the  air 
and  the  track  of  fish  in  the  sea.  At  last  the 
trade-breezes  began  to  blow  regularly  and  stead- 
ily ; the  land  winds,  too,  in  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing, fluttered  timidly  away  out  to  sea,  and  the 
round  pearly  moon  shone  bright  and  mellow 
over  rock  and  water. 

“To-morrow,  my  brave  boy,  we  shall  sail 
away  from  the  island.  Ah!  you  clap  your 
hands,  eh  ? Yes,  we  shall  go  to  find  mama !” 
This  was  said  as  man  and  child  stood  for  the 
last  time  on  the  lofty  crag,  while  the  former 
ranged  his  dark  eyes  scrutinizingly  around  the 
horizon.  Nothing  in  sight ! 

Once  more  to  their  chapel  of  refuge,  where, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  their  association,  putting 
the  child  to  sleep  by  himself,  the  Doctor  sat 
down  on  the  trestle  by  the  entrance,  and,  light- 
ed by  the  brilliant  moon,  he  caught  up  the  tan- 
gled mazes  of  the  hide  net  which  had  bound 
him,  and  sedulously  applied  himself  to  a task 
before  him. 

Any  one  w’ho  has  seen  the  effect  produced  by 
a violent  gale  upon  the  tattered  shreds  of  a shiv- 
ered main-topsail,  bound  up  into  the  most  tortu- 
ous knots  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of,  and 
so  hard  and  solid  that  you  might  saw  the  canvas 
balls,  like  boards,  in  slices,  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  task  the  Doctor  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self to  loosen  the  hide  strands  tied  together  by 
the  furious  fingers  of  the  hurricane.  Fatiently 
and  quietly,  with  no  sign  of  temper,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  work,  and  with  nothing  but  a 
sharp-pointed  spike  to  aid  his  hands,  he  be- 
gan to  unravel,  bit  by  bit,  the  laced  knots  and 
bunches  of  rawhide  — without  ever  cutting  a 
strand — until,  as  the  moon  sank  glimmering 
down,  the  tangled  mass  lay  in  clear  coils  beside 
him — though  in  several  pieces,  where  it  had 
been  severed  by  the  teeth  of  that  little  mouse 
purring  behind  the  altar — and  the  task  was  done. 
Then  raising  the  trestle  he  bore  it  within  the 
altar,  and  with  the  now  unraveled  coil  of  hide, 
and  the  softer  silk  rope  for  a pillow,  he  again 
stretched  himself  upon  what  once  had  been  his 
bed  of  torture. 

For  what  possible  object  all  this  labor  had  been 
undertaken,  or  for  what  future  purpose — vague 
they  must  have  been — no  one  but  the  persever- 
ing man  who  did  it  can  tell ; and  there  he  lay — 
no  sound  coming  from  his  compressed  lips — till 
the  day  dawned.  Then  he  arose,  and,  kneel- 
ing over  the  sleeping  child,  he  again  solemnly 
repeated  the  oath  he  had  before  taken  in  his 
hut : 

“ Sleeping  or  waking,  on  land  or  sea,  I devote 
the  remainder  of  my  wretched  life  to  return- 
ing this  lost  child  to  his  mother.  So  help  me 
God!” 

The  little  boy  stirred,  as  if  the  angels  and  the 
sweet  Virgin  were  whispering  their  protecting 
power  over  him,  and,  with  a smile  dawning  upon 
his  rosy,  dimpled  cheeks,  he  raised  the  lids  from 
his  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  put  his  fat  round 
arms  around  the  Doctor’s  neck.  If  two  great 
drops  fell  upon  that  upturned  innocent  little 
face  from  the  dark  full  eyes  bending  over  him, 
they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow ! Oh,  no ! It  was 
the  dew  of  hope  and  trustfulness  falling  from 
the  soul  of  a repentant  sinner  relying  upon  an 
all-wise  Frovidence. 

“Come,  my  Henri,  say  your  little  prayer  of 
the  morning,  and  we  will  go  1”  The  man  had 
taught  the  child  that  little  prayer  which  he  him- 
self had  learned  at  his  mother’s  knee. 

Up  again  to  the  crag  and  down  to  the  shelly 
margin  of  the  shore ; and  a long  look  the  man 
gave  at  the  ruin  of  shed  and  den  as  he  gently 
placed  the  child  on  a sand-bag  in  the  stern 
sheets  of  the  ark.  Then  he  cast  off  the  rope 
which  held  the  vessel  to  the  hated  strand,  hoist- 
ed the  sail,  and,  as  she  bubbled  along  the  inlet 
with  the  first  sigh  of  the  land-wind,  he  stood  at 
the  helm  with  his  bare  head  lighted  up  by  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  his  lips  moved  in 
prayer. 

On,  noiselessly,  through  the  Tiger’s  Trap 
sailed  the  little  pinnace  till  she  bowed  her 


rugged  cut-water  in  the  yielding  waves,  and 
with  her  square  lug-sail  swelling  gently  to  the 
freshening  breeze,  she  held  her  course  to  sea ! 

I question  much  if  the  stanch  brigantine 
named  the  Centipede , which  had  preceded  her 
through  this  Tiger’s  gorge,  with  all  the  ruffianly 
crew  that  manned  her  and  their  villainous  Cap- 
tain on  her  quarter-deck,  stood  half  the  chance 
of  a prosperous  voyage  as  the  tiny  ark  culled 
the  Rosalie  which  followed,  with  her  noble, 
brave  commander  and  his  weak  and  boyish 
mate ! Who  can  tell  ? 

END  OF  PART  I. 
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FAIRBANKS  SCALES. 

For  compactness,  accuracy  and  durability,  when 
applied  to  every  commodity,  from  a vessel  of  a 
hundred  tons  down  to  the  merest  “ dust  of  the  bal- 
ance,” nothing  equals  the  Fairbank’s  Scales.  They 
are  the  product  of  genius,  and  the  result  of  more 
than  thirty  years  careful  study,  and  constant  efforts 
for  perfection ; and  now  you  may  find  them  testing 
and  determining  the  value  and  weight  of  every 
material  in  the  range  of  trade  and  commerce. 
They  are  destined  to  find  a place  in  every  family 
for  domestic  uses. 

The  manufactory  is  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  The 
operatives  engaged  in  it  have  located  their  three 
hundred  families  around  it,  in  one  of  the  finest  vil- 
lages in  New  England.  The  warehouse  in  this 
city  is  No.  198  Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Comer  of  11th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

Mr.  E.  E.  BAI.COM  lias  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
he  has  leased  the  above-named  Hotel  for  a term  nf  years. 
It  has  been  completely  renovated  and  put  in  order,  and 
is  now  ready  for  the  accommodation  of  Transient  aud 
Permanent  Guests. 

Parties  visiting  New  York  wishing  to  adopt  the  Eu- 
ropean plan  of  living  will  find  all  the  necessary  accom- 
mo  lotion  at  this  Hotel. 

Mr.  Iiatcom  having  been  for  five  years  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  more  recently 
with  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  of  this  city,  feels  that  he  is 
competent  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to’ all  who  may  be- 
come his  guests  during  their  stay  in  New  York. 


Never  Neglect 

the 

TEETH. 

A proper  regard  for  personal  comfort  and  for  the  good 
opinion  of  others  requires  attention  to  this  matter.  No 
aid  to  this  duty  will  be  found  to  equal  Burnett's  Oriental 
Tooth  Wash.  Its  use  will  not  only  arrest  decay  of  the 
Teeth,  but  will  cure  Canker.  It  will  purify  the  breath, 
is  a detergent  after  smoking,  and  is  unsurpassed  ns  a 
gargle. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 


Mantillas. 

GEO.  BRODZE, 

THE  LEADER  OF  FASHIONS  FOR  THE 

United  States, 

Has  Opened  his 

Mew  Store, 

Under  the  5th  Avenue  Hotel,  corner  of 
23  d Street. 

Strangers  visiting  New  York  will  find  this  Store  to  be 
filled  with  the 

Handsomest  Goods  of  the  Kind  in  the 
UNITED  STATES. 

Also  at  his  old  celebrated  Stand, 

300  Canal  Street. 

or  years  Mr.  Brodio  lias  taken  the  lead  in  the 
MA  STILL  A TRADE  in  SEW  YORK.  His  impor- 
tations are  fresh,  his  styles  chaste,  his  goods  new,  his 
clerks  polite,  his  prices  reasonable,  and,  in  short,  it  is 
jnst  the  place  to  get  what  you  want  in  his  department 
of  Trade.  We  advise  our  friends  to  give  him  a call. 


J.  R.  STAFFORD’S  OLIVE  TAR. 

When  Olive  Tar  is  Inhaled  its  healing  Bal- 
samic adore  are  brougnt  in  direct  contact  with  the  lining 
membranes  of  the 

Throat , Bronchial  Tubes , and  all  the  Air  Cells  of  the 
Lungs; 

relieving  at  once  any  pain  or  oppression,  and  healing  any 
irritation  or  inflammation. 

When  Olive  Tar  is  taken  upon  sugar, 

it  forms  an  unequalled  Soothing  and  Healing  Syrup  for 
all  Throat  or  I.ung  affections. 

When  Olive  Tar  is  Applied,  Magnetic  or 
Concentrated  Curative  Powers  render  it  a most  speedy 


Pain  Annihilator. 


SOLD  AT  50  CENTS  A BOTTLE, 

At  442  Broadway,  New  York,  and  by  all  Druggists. 


Full  and  reliable  assortment  on  linnd.  ( 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines, 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.  — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a now  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  408  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  aud  examine  and  be  satisfied. 


Simple,  economical,  durable,  and  can  not  get  out  ef 
order.  No  washing  fluids  or  acids  required  — nothing 
but  soap  and  water. 

From  50  to  75  per  cent  saved  in  clothing,  time, 
and  labor. 

Prices.— No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  3,  $16. 

Machines  can  lie  seen  in  operation  at  No.  494  Broad- 
way, east  side,  above  Broome  street. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and  examine 
it,  or  what  is  better,  send  your  dirty  clothes  and  test  it 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  54  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  4S  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  eases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  pneknge. 


New  Editions 

of 

The  Popular  Books. 

Fourth  Edition  of 

RUTLEDGE $1  25. 

Third  Edition  of 

MARGARET  MONORIEFFE $1  25. 

Twenty-third  Edition  of 

BEULAH $1  25. 

Second  Edition  of 

PUNSHON’S  SERMONS $1  00. 

Copies  of  the  above  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
he  price,  by 

DERBY  & JACKSOK, 

498  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHILTON  ON  THE  CROTON, 

OK  RIVER  WATER. 

The  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKENZIE 
& O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  which  I al- 
luded in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I con- 
sider the  artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filter- 
ing medium  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose. 
The  instrument  is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be 
reversed  occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Visit  the  sources  of  the  CROTON  1:1  VER,  and  ob- 
serve the  Dyeing  Establishments.  Stable  Yards,  and  oth- 
er causes  of  impurity,  or  rend  Harper's  for  March,  on 
the  11  Inhabitants  of  the  Croton  and  other  liiver  Water,” 
and  you  will  not  drink  It  unless  filtered.  Sold  and  War- 
ranted bv  McKENZIE  & O’HARA,  320  Fourth  Street, 
New  York. 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

& “GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 
And  unfailing  Curo  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  tho 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 
Dysentery,  and  all 

Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 


Dr.  Munde’s  Water  Cure, 

At  Florence,  near  Northampton,  Mass. 

“Dr.  M.  is,  next  to  Priessnitz,  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioner of  the  Water  Cure  that  Germany  has  produced." 
‘—Sew  York  Tribune. 


A GENTS  can  make  from  $5  to  $15  a day 
A Belling  JOHNSON’S  PATENT  ATTENUATED 
COAL  TAK  for  exterminating  insects  and  vermin  from 
field  and  garden.  It  is  put  up  in  eight  pound  boxes,  and 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  $1  per  box,  and  is  warranted  to 
free  every  description  of  vegetation  from  every  species 
of  insect  and  vermin.  Full  particular*  of  Agency  sent 
on  application.  „ 

Address  J.  G.  WELLS,  Sole  Agent,  cor.  Park  Row  and 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  .OF  MICHIGAN  . 
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A Great  Household  Requisite. 


penslow’s  Benzine- 

Approved  in  actual  u»e  by  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
lons,  now  selling  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Instantly 
removes  oil,  paint,  and  grease  spots.  Price  12  cents,  25 
cents,  and  50  cents.  163  BROADWAY,  and  all  Drug- 
gists.  Take  none  but  Denslow’s. 

Sylvanus  Cobb , Jr.,  writes  as  follows  of 
Barnefs  Cocoa-Castorine  and  Opera  Perfumes. 

The  perfumes  are  certainly  all  that  a lover  of  sweet 
scents  could  nsk.  Mrs.  C.  has  discarded  Lubin,  and 
flown  to  the  “Opera  Bouquet” 

But  I regard  the  44  Cocoa-Castorine”  with  the  most  fa- 
vor, simply  from  the  fact  that  it  is  working  wonders  with 
a certain  head  of  hair  not  a mile  and  a half  from  my 
home.  Its  effect  is  almost  magical.  In  short,  I think  I 
am  safe  in  pronouncing  it  the  most  efficient  and  at  the 
aams  time  agreeable  preparation  for  the  hair  that  I ever 
became  acquainted  with.  Truly  and  appreciatingly 
yolirS)  SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 


The  London  Art  Journal 

For  Juno 

Is  now  Ready , 

Containing  three  magnificent  Steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

The  number  for  June  commences  the  publication  of 
the  scries  of  engravings  by  the  grent  landscape  painter, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  VIRTUE  & CO., 

20  John  Street,  New  York. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchase™  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


1828.  T.  H.  Chambers’  1860. 

PIANOS,  Established  in 
1828.  Formerly  Dubois 
& Stodart,  and  Dub  >is, 
Bacon  & Chambers,  lfi- 
blk-Housb,  comer  of  Sth 
St.  and  4th  Avenue,  op- 
posite the  Peter  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York. 
Improved  Ovcr-strungr,  Iron-frame  Pianos. 

A.  It — Send  for  a Circular , with  description  of  styles 
and  Schedule  of  priest. 


Chickering  & Son, 


.Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Oykestren# 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ilara- 
liu’s  superior  Mclodeon.  and  liarmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent. 

Warerooms  in  Boston,  246  Washington  Street;  Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 

Ladies  going  to  the  Country 

FOR  THE  SUMMER, 

Should  provide  themselves  with  on-  of 
BROWN'S  PATENT 

Rotary  Smoothing  Irons, 

which  is  SELLr-IIEATING,  without  th«  use  of  wood  or 
coal. 

Sold  by  BERRIAN8,  and  WINDLE  A Co.,  and  by 
dealers  In  Honse-furnisliing  Goods  generally. 


THE  TOILET. 
Ladies!  Ladies! 

Now  is  the  Timo  to  use 

"UEFELIO" 


If  you  Desire  a 

Beautiful  Complexion. 


Always  have  it  at  Hand. 

Particularly,  if  travelling,  a few  drops  pour-d  in  the 
water  for  Bathing  or  Washing  is  deliciously  refreshing 
®nd  exhilarating,  giving  the  Skin  Freshness , Smoothness , 
plasticity,  Softness , Brilliancy,  and  I'urity—  Cooling  and 
snmgoratiiig— renders  the  flesh  fil  m,  and  of  an  alabaster 
ncimess  ot  Beauty;  removes  all  Eruptions.  Immensely 
Popular  among  the  Ladies. 
bold  every  where  at  50  centB  a bottle. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  General  Agents,  48  Broadway. 
Btan  - bottI#s  sent  0“  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  (in  Powder). 
rinr<^.rTble  1}m,«»AM  and  Laxative.  It  is  sttpe- 
xi  ' 1 !ts  medicinal  properties  to  the  liquid  Citrate  of 
gnesia.  Put  up  portable  and  convenient  for  Travel- 
wni„»  1 *mily  wc-  Cheaper  and  superior  to  Saratoga 
sal.  y cnolinK  drink.  l»rice  25  cents  per  bottle.  For 
_ oy  all  Druggists.  Manufactory  193  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 

g AND  S’  SARSAPARILLA 

g,  . be  used  as  occa.-iou  requires,  with  great  bone- 

one*  10  P"rify  the  blood,  remove  unsightly 
tl,,  y®®  and  pimples  from  the  skiu,  and  to  recuperate 


$10  A DAY  CAN  EE  MADE. 
Agents  Wanted. 

THE  BEST  UNITED  STATES  RAILROAD  MAP 
EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC. 

FIVE  FEET  SQUARE,  AND  SELLS  AT  $1  70. 
The  usual  price  of  such  a map  $10,  but  by  a new  pro- 
cess, entirely  unknown  to  any  other  person,  I am  enabled 
to  print,  color,  and  mount  this  map  on  strong  linen,  with 
rollers,  and  retail  it  at  $1  50. 

LLOYD’S  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  MAP  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CANADAS. 
Shows  every  foot  of  the  country;  every  Railroad  in  actu- 
al operation  up  to  the  first  day  of  June,  I860,  is  repre- 
sented, witli  every  station,  town,  and  city  marked  down 
plainly,  and  the  distances  between  eacli  station ; also  the 
name  of  each  Railroad  is  marked  down.  Every  River, 
and  the  Towns  on  the  river  are  marked  down. 

A MAP  OF  ALL  THE  STATES  EAST  OF  NEW  YORK, 
on  a scale  three  times  as  large  as  the  main  map,  is  also 
inserted  in  the  blnnk  space  of  the  Atlantic  Oaean,  south, 
and  is  the  most  full  map  of  the  Eastern  States  ever  en- 
graved. Alone  worth  the  price  of  the  map. 

A TIME  DIAL 

is  also  engraved  on  the  map,  showing  at  a glance  the 
difference  in  time  between  Washington  City  and  the 
principal  cities  in  America  and  the  Old  World. 

EVERY  FARMER  WILL  BUY  IT, 

EVERY  MERCHANT  WILL  BUY  IT,  and 
EVERY  BUSINESS  MAN  WILL  BUY  IT. 
AGENTS  CAN  SELL  TEN  COPIES  A DAY. 

Sole  rights  to  canvass  counties  given. 

Sample  copies,  in  sheets,  colored  nicely,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Those  ordering  mounted  copies 
must  be  sent  by  express. 

Seven  new  subscription  books  now  ready.  Send  for 
circulars,  terms,  &c. 

JAS.  T.  LLOYD,  Agent, 

Publisher,  No.  164  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


44  Not  dangerous  to  the  human  family.4’ 

“Rats  come  out  of  their  holes  to  die.” 

Vermin. 

“ COSTAR’S”  Rat,  Roach,  Croton  Bug,  Bed  Bug,  &c., 
44  COSTAR’S’4  Exterminator. 

“COSTAR’S"  Electric  Powder  for  Insects,  Moths  in 
“COSTAR’S"  Furs,  Clothes,  Carpets,  &c. 

“COSTAR’S'’  Depot  512  (opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
N.  Y.) 

$1  box,  bottle,  or  flask  (or  less). 

Will  destroy  the 

VERMIN  ON  ANY  PREMISES. 

Druggists  and  Retailers  everywhere  sell 

them. 

And  at  Whoi.e-ai.18  in  all  large  cities  and  towns. 

CF*  Principal  Depot,  Henry  R.  Costa  it,  512  Broad- 
way (opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel),  N.  Y. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Kellys  and  O’Kkllys.  A New  Novel.  $t  25. 
Life  of  Lincoln.  The  “ Wigwam  Edition."  25. 
Humboldt's  Private  Letters.  1 25. 

Woman  (La  Femme).  Micnelet’s  New  Book.  1 00. 
*.*  Rent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
Rudd  & Carleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Cheapest  Papers  in 
THE  WORLD. 

Subscription  price  to  the  WORKING  FARMER  and 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY  only  $2  40  per  annum,  being 
10  cents  less  than  to  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  alone , and 
$1 10  less  than  a separate  subscription  to  each  paper. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

Ob  Couon  I.ozrnobs.  For  Children  laboring  from 
Cong  i.  Whooping  Cough  or  Hoarseness,  are  particularly 
adapted  on  account  of  their  soothing  and  demulcent 
properties,  assisting  expectoration,  and  preventing  an 
accumulation  of  phlegm.  Sold  by  Druggists  at  25  cents 
per  box. 


An  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  all  particulars  sent 
free  to  any  one  by  addressing  BARNES  & PARK,  Gen- 
eral Agents,  Nos.  13  and  15  Park  Row.  New  York. 

UNION  HALL, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK. 

This  well-known  Hotel,  pleasantly  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway,  and  opposite  the  celebrated  CON- 
GRESS SPRINGS, 

OPENS  FOR  VISITORS 

June  15th,  for  tho  Season. 

By  the  addition,  just  finished,  of  a handsome  brick 
building,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  long,  by  fifty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  it  is  much  the  largest 
Hotel  in  the  place,  having  a front  of  over  ONE  THOU- 
SAND FEET,  AND  CAN  ACCOMMODATE  OVER 
ONE  THOUSAND  GUESTS. 

The  DINING  HALL,  KITCHEN,  AND  LAUNDRY 
are  unsurpassed  in  this  country,  in  extent  and  complete- 
ness, and  probably  in  the  world. 

The  Court,  inclo-ed  by  the  main  building  and  family 
cottages,  forms  a lawn  of* several  acres  in  extent,  inter- 
sected with  shaded  walks.  A fine  band  of  music  belong- 
ing to  the  house  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  season. 

Carriage-houses  are  also  attached  to  the  premises,  af- 
fording every  facility  for  excursions  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests. 

The  management  of  Union  Hall,  we  trust,  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  who  may  honor  us  wilh  their 
patronage.  PUTNAM  & PAYNE,  Proprietors. 

Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  In  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

White  Sulphur  Springs, 

Greenbrier  County,  Virginia. 


The 

WORKING  FARMER. 

A Large  Agricultural  Monthly  Journal, 

One  Dollar  per  Annum. 

EDITED  BY 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  J.  MAPES. 

ASSISTED  BY 

GEO.  E.  WARING,  HENRY  C.  VAIL,  J.  PAYNE 
LOWE,  AND  HENRY  S.  OLCOTT. 

Vol.  XII.  of  the  Present  Year 

Will  contain  series  of  original  articles  on  the  following 
subjects: 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  Alphabetically  arranged. 
MANURES,  THEIR  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  AMERICA. 
IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 
NEW  PROCESSES  OF  CULTIVATION,  with  a 
view  to  greater  perfectness  and  economy. 

CULTURE  OF  COTTON,  CORN,  TOBACCO,  and 
green  crops  as  substitutes  for  grass  crops  in  the  South. 

MANIPULATION  OF  SUGAR,  its  growth  and  man- 
ufacture. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DEEP  CULTURE,  including 
under-draining  and  Sub-soil  Plowing. 

Full  Reports  of  GRAIN  and  PRODUCE  MARKETS. 
TREATMENT  AND  CARE  OF  STOCK. 

THE  WORKING  FARMER  contains  more  original 
matter  than  any  Agricultural  paper  published  in  this 
country.  All  the  Editors  of  this  journal  are  practically 
engaged  in  conducting  the  several  departments  upon 
which  they  write. 

A remittance  of  $2  40  by  mail  to  CHARLES  V.  MAPES, 
Publisher  of  the  Working  Farmer,  126  and  128  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y„  will  pay  for  the  two  papers  for  one  year,  to 
commence  with  any  month. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  free. 


1 OHO  -AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  five 

IvUv  different  size  Portraits  pf  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, from  25  cents  to  $1  00.  Also  Life  of  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin.  Large  Profits.  Send  stamp.  Box  3871. 

GARRISON  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

Important  Invention  f°r  married  people.  For 
particulars  address,  inclosing  stamp.  Dr.  H.  IIIRSH- 
FIELD,  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur,  438  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Swedish  Movement  Cure. 


EMBRACING 


The  History  and  Philosophy  of  this  System  of  Medical 
Treatment,  wilh  examples  of  Single  Movements,  and  di- 
rections for  their  use  in  various  forms  of  Chronic  Dis- 
ease, forming  a complete  manual  of  exercises;  together 
with 

A SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By  George  H.  Taylor,  A.M.,  M.D..  Principal  Physi- 
cian to  the  Remedial  Hygienic  Institute  of  New  York 
City. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1  25.  Address 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

808  Broadway,  New  York. 


THIS  LONG-ESTABLISHED*  WATERING 
PLACE  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors  ou  the 
15th  May. 

Many  new  and  important  arrangements  have  been 
made  since  the  last  season  in  this  large  establishment, 
and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  guests  com- 
fortable. JEREMIAH  MORTON,  President. 

J.  Humphreys,  General  Superintendent. 

gy  Correspondents  will  please  address  J.  Humphreys, 
Superintendent,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Greenbrier  Co., 
Virginia. 

TRENTON  PALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a email  expense  from 
Utiea  by  Railroad. 

N.  B. — Three  trains  a day. 

Mansion  House,  Long1  Branch,  Open. 

S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 

Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King! 

Wonderful  Success. 

Read  the  astonishing  cures  of  well-known  citizens  of 
Buffalo. 

fy  IT  CURED  Mr.  S.  Hemenway,  Proprietor  of  Ni- 
agara Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumat- 
ism in  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

fy  ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  nock. 

jy  JAMES  VANVALKENBURG,  a well-known  po- 
liceman of  this  city,  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia in  its  worst  form. 

[y  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING.  — Mrs.  H.  W.  Putnam,  66  Pearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks. 

Price  $1,  or  6 for  $5. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & 
CO.,  New  York. 

IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  glow  six  xreeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  po.-t  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. IU  G.  GUAIIAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Embroidery  Stamps  — Choice  Patterns— $1  50 
per  doz.  W.  Williams,  31 J Carmine  Street,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  822  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 

STANDARD  SACRED  CHORUSES. 

THE  SACRED  CHORUS  BOOK.  Consisting  of  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn,  Romberg,  Neukotum,  Rossini,  and 
others,  with  Accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Piano.  $1  f>0. 
Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  OLIVER  DITSON 
& CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


FINZXLE  & LYON 
Sewing  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 

HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Berrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 
Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 

Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  i"  «ets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking  Utensils  °t  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators  Cream-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunk*. 

N.  B.—  Cal  alegars  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  &,  CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  tight  stitch  Skwino 
Machines. 

The  proprietors  of  these  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  nny 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  the  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
bran  cl  i of  Industry  where  the  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  600  Broad- 
way, New  York ; 17  Summer  Street,  Boston  ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Pliila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati ; atfd  16  St  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Call  and  ex- 
amine.  

Caution. 

THE  PATEK  WATCH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  are  known  to  bo 
preparing  to  impose  upon  the  American  public  an  infe- 
rior imitation  of  this 

UNRIVALED  LADIES’  WATCH, 
Messrs.  Patek,  Phillippc  & Co., 

of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Patek 
Watch,  have  recently  requested 
Messrs.  TIFFANY  & Co.,  550  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  their  sole  Agents  in  this  city  and  State,  to  advise 
purchasers  of  this  counterfeit.  The  spurious  article  is 
cheaply  cased  in  the  original  style  of  ornamentation,  and 
bears  engraved  upon  its  cap  a forged  trade-mark,  either 
Patek  & Co.,  Patek,  Philippe  & Co.,  Charles  Patek,  or 
Alexandre  l’atek.  The  genuine  is  engraved  with  the 
name  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  addition  to  Patek.  Phillippe  & 
Co.,  and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a certificate  signed 
and  numbered.  Like  all  other  counterfeits,  this  attempt- 
ed imposition  is  but  an  unworthy  copy  in  externals  alone 
of  the  admirable  work  from  which  it  would  borrow  repu- 
tation; but  as  it  ie  known  that  the  parties  to  this  fraud 
are  even  going  to  the  extent  of  forging  Mr.  l'atek's  own 
certificate  and  signature,  the  purchaser  of  a Patek  Watcli 
can  only  be  sure  of  its  genuineness  by  obtaining  it  of  the 
authorized  and  sole  agents,  Tiffany  & Co. 

PATENTS.— O.  S.  X.  PECK,  Counsellor  at 

Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  at- 
tends to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

“HARD  TIMES  NO  MORE.” 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  poc- 
sessing  from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  auu  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp), 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

North  Sixtli  Street,  Philadelphia. 


1 OOO  YEAR  made  by  any  one 
_L  JAW  with  A.  J.  Fulham’ B Patent  $10  Outfit 
of  Stencil  Tools,  witli  stock  enough  included  to  retail  for 
over  $100.  Silver  Medal  awarded.  Samples  free.  Ad- 
dress A J.  FULLAM,  No.  *212  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FK  C3'T*E3,,IVr  A For  the  INSTANT  RELIEF 
J.  HIVIII.  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 
FENDTS 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 
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AMONG  THE  NAIL-MAKERS. 

Illustrated  by  Twenty-two  Engravings. 

BEFORE  THE  MIRROR. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  No.  III.  By  E.  G.  Squirr. 

Illustrated  by  Twenty-four  Engraving*. 

A PLEA  FOR  A MONSTER. 

Illustrated  by  Nine  Engravings. 
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Medical  and  scientific  prog- 

ress OF  THE  AGE. 

A few  words  of  explanation  to  the  constant  readers  of 
this  paper  are  advisable  in  order  to  remove  the  perhaps 
natural  belief  that  the  widely-extended  notices  published 
regarding  the  Graefenberg  Medical  Institution  of  New 
York  relate  only  to  what  are  ordinarily  denominated  pa- 
tent or  quack  medicines. 

The  Graefenberg  Medical  Institution,  though  making 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  reliable  Family  Medicines  the 
leading  feature  of  its  establishment,  differs  from  all  oth- 
ers in  the  fact  that  it  is  organized  under  special  legisla- 
tive  authority  from  the  State  of  New  York,  thus  render- 
ing it  a responsible  and  trustworthy  institution,  varying 
widely  from  tho  general  catchpenny  things  so  plausibly 
offered  to  the  public  as  cure-alls  in  the  form  of  medicine. 
Though  only  about  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  from  its 
commencement,  the  Graefenberg  Medical  Institution 
has  become  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  country,  and,  with  its  reputation  for 
skill,  integrity,  and  confidence,  may  safely  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other  medical  organization  in  the 
world. 

Being  aware  that  all  advertised  articles  are  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  interested  motives,  and  knowing  that 
most  medical  advertisements  are  more  or  less  colored  by 
the  wishes  and  advantage  of  the  advertisers,  it  seeks, 
by  a plain  and  candid  style  of  publication,  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  reflecting  and  intelligent  men 
and  women,  but  makes  no  appeal  to  those  who  would 
promote  private  ends  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good. 

To  use  the  words  of  a leading  American  journalist  and 
foreign  correspondent,  “scientific  as  well  as  practical 
observation  convinces  us  that  an  all-wise  Providence  has 
supplied  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  simple  forms, 
remedies  for  every  disease  incident  to  humanity."  The 
celebrated  English  reformer,  Graham,  says : 41  Man  en- 
deavors to  effect  his  ends  by  multiplied  and  complicated 
measures,  forgetting  that  God  accomplishes  the  most 
mighty  ends  by  simple  means,  most  of  which  He  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  inquiring  men.’’  “ It  is  because 
of  their  complicated  prescription,  and  ponderous  ma- 
chinery that  people  have  lost  so  much  faith  in  medical 
schools,  and  it  is  precisely  because  of  their  simple  and 
natural  methods  of  cure  that  the  Graefenberg  theory  and 
practice  has  become  so  universally  popular  with  the 
people,  and  is  so  rapidly  gaining  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  greatest  medical  intellects  throughout  the  civil, 
ized  world.  The  Graefenberg  medical  preparations, 
guided  by  true  science,  have  achieved  the  most  eminent 
success,  and  must  ere  long  revolutionize  the  entire  pres- 
ent system  of  treating  disease.  For  a sixth  of  a century 
these  medicines  have  been  in  practical  use,  and  now 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  Christian  world  but  what  is  fa- 
miliar with  these  simple  but  effective  remedies,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  may  well  throw  ordinary  scientific  and 
philanthropic  advantages  far  into  the  shade." 

THE  GRAEFENBERG  FAMILY  MEDICINES  com- 
prise  VEGETABLE  PILLS  for  general  family  use,  and 
for  Fevers,  Liver  Complaint,  Dyspepsia,  Costiveness,  &c. 
SALVES  for  Piles,  Bums,  Bruises,  and  all  Inflammation. 
Sirups,  invaluable  in  all  cases  of  Bowel  Complaints. 
SARSAl’ARILLAS  and  BITTERS  for  Scrofulas,  Erup- 
tions,  Humors,  Debility,  &c.  REMEDIES  FOR  CON- 
SUMPTION, the  most  certain  ever  known.  A PANA- 
CEA FOR  CHILDREN,  which  is  universally  esteemed 
as  superior  to  any  other  medical  preparation  in  all  the 
ailments  of  infancy,  &c.  The  series  consists  of  eleven 
valuable  family  medicines,  and  they  do  NOT  CONTAIN 
ONE  PARTICLE  OF  CALOMEL  NOR  ANY  MINER- 
AL DRUG  WHATEVER,  but  are  prepared  from  purely 
vegetable  substances  by  the  most  skillful  physicians  in 
tho  various  departments  of  healing  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

THE  LEADING  GRAEFENBERG  MEDICINES  ARE 
VEGETABLE  PILLS— UTERINE  CATHOL1CON. 


Gentleman.  “Hi!  Here,  you  Nigger,  come  here!" 

Colored  Gentleman.  “Nigger!— no  Nigger,  Sar;  me  Japanese,  Sar 


Tommy  (a  little  how-came-you-so). 
but  me  be  (hie)  if  me  can  tell  wl 


THE  GRAEFENBERG  VEGETABLE  PILLS 
are  the  best  in  the  world  for  family  use,  and  for 
Indigestion  — Constipation  — Headache  — Nerv- 
ousness— Biliousness—  Hkaktuukn— Acidity— Nau- 
sea— Flatulence — Want  of  Appetite — Dyspepsia— 
Liver  Complaint — Gkipings. 

On  account  of  their  great  mildness , and  from  the  fact 
that  they  never  gripe , nauseate,  or  leave  the  bowels  in  a 
constipated  condition , the  Graefenberg  Pills  will  be  found 
more  pleasant  than  any  others. 


Price  25  cents  per  box.  On  tiii 

NE  DOLLAR  FOUR  BOXES  WILL  BE  SENT  B 
F POSTAGE,  TO  ANY  PART  OF  TUE  COUNTRY. 


RECEIPT 


FREE 


THE  GRAEFENBERG  MARSHALL'S  UTERINE 
CATHOLICON. 

This  will  infallibly,  positively,  invariably  cure  all 
those  torturing,  perplexing,  and  debilitating  symptoms 
commonly  known  as  female  disease,  weakness,  irregu- 
larities, &c. , which  weary  and  render  unhappy  so  ninny 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  for  which  the  med- 
ical profession  seeks  in  vain  for  a remedy,  and  from 
which  wealth,  position,  delicacy,  and  refinement,  afford 
no  exemption. 

Fifteen  yearn  of  ample  and  varied  experience  has 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  this  Cathol- 
icon  will  restore  functional  and  general  health,  freshness 
of  complexion,  and  it  will  do  this  at  all  ngos  of  female 
life,  from  the  young  girl  languidly  buddiug  into  woman- 
hood, to  when  the  44  turn  of  life"  leaves  the  system  en- 
feebled and  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  change 
upon  the  system.  It  should  be  used  in  all  oases  attended 
with  any  of  the  folloicing  symptoms , as  they  speino 

MAINLY  FROM  TUE  SAME  CAUSE. 

Deranged  Monthly  Periods — 

Irregularities — Weakness — Faintness — 

Deranged  Appetite — Sallow  Complexion- 
Pain  in  tho  Back  and  Kidneys— Chills — 

Cold  Hands  and  Feet— Bloatings — Feverishness — 
Neuralgia — Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

Dizziness — Nervousness — Headache — Restlessness — 
Disturbed  Sleep— Flushes  of  Ilcat— General  Pain — 
Crawling  and  Pain  in  the  Spine  and  between  the  Shoul- 
ders— 

Acid  Stomach — Nausea— Indigestion — 

Difficult  passing  of  Urine,  with  heat  or  smarting — 
Itching — Burning  or  irritation  of  the  Uterine  Organs— 
Nightmare — Despair — 1 1 ysterics — Anxiet  y — 

Red  Face— Nervous  Twitching— Starting- 
Constipation — 

Irritable  Temper — Sadness — Depraved  Appetite — 
Flatulency — Bloated  and  Irregular  Bowels — 

Unpleasant  Dreams— Pains  in  the  Uterine  Organs — 
Loss  of  Memory— Bewilderment— Soreness  in  the  Feet— 
Pain  in  the  Back. 

Price  $1  50  Ver  bottle.  EdsT  F 
Five  Bottles  will  be  ben-  ” 

Prepaid  to  tiie  end  of 
York.  Address 

JOSHUA  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

r.esident  Physician,  Graefenberg  Institute, 

No.  2 BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
“THE  GRAEFENBERG  INSTITUTE  is  located  in 
one  of  the  finest  portions  of  New  York  City.  It  is  a large 
four-story  edifice  handsomely  furnished,  airy,  commodi- 
ous, and  admirably  adapted,  in  every  respect,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  suffering  from  the  above,  or  from 
chronic  Disease,  or  for  those  desiring  great  care  and  skiii 
at  time  of  Confinement,  and  who  may  wish  to  niaii 
themselves  of  its  quiet  and  secluded  quartei-s.  I he*  * 
stitute  is  under  tlie  care  of  Dr.  J.  V.  BRIDGE,  Mmt 
Physician,  a gentleman  of  thorough  medical  knowledge 
and  great  practical  experience."  Particulars  regaining 
terms,  &c„  may  be  had  by  addressing  him  at 


-English  Groom.  “Ye 


Sir ! the  Ladies  knocks  ’Osses  about  so ! 

’Oss,  and  he  must  go!’ 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  81  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARD,  FEOM  LONDON. 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Up  Stairs. 


Summer  Styles, 


We  have  now  on  hand  an  immense  variety  of  all  the 
latest  styles  of  Summer  Clothing. 

Cassimerk  Suits, 

Gossamer  Flannel  Suits, 

Gros  De  Laine  Suits, 

Padded  Linen  Suits, 

Duck  Suits, 

Drab  D’Ete  Suits, 

Lustre  Suits, 

Bathing  Suits, 

Yachting  Suits,  &c.,  &c., 

and  a complete  stock,  in  every  variety  of  latest  styles  of 
Ties,  Cravats,  Summer  Under  Wear,  Shirts,  &e.,&c.,  all 
of  which  being  manufactured  with  great  taste,  will  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  figures. 

DEVLIN,  HUDSON  Sc  CO., 

Nos.  268,  259  and  260  Broadway. 


in  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  rsw  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  "Watering-place"  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


Six  Dollars 
, and  Charges 

Ixtoess  Line  from  New 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
■ons  at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 

English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels, 
Three-ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  ClotliR,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

IIIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &<•.—  All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
dtc.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Can  have  forwarded  to  them,  with  dispatch,  any  Article 
this  City  affords,  by  sending  their  Orders,  addressed  to 

WM,  S.  WYSE,  Office  Harper’s  Weekly. 
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So  don’t  interrupt  him,  my  darling,  with  chatter, 

He  stops  in  his  lesson  to  look  up  and  laugh: 

His  fragile  conception  of  datives  you  scatter, 

And  cut  his  poor  ablative  plural  in  half. 

What,  blue  eyes  wide  open  at  hearing  such  tidings, 

At  being  accused  in  6uch  very  long  words, 

And  looking  as  wistful  as  if  they  were  chidings? 

No,  darling,  run  off  to  the  flowers  and  the  birds. 

Eh  ? you  want  a lesson  ? Well  1 count  all  those  roses, 
For  each  you  leave  out  you  must  pay  me  a kiss: 
And  A1  shall  be  free,  too,  the  moment  he  knows  his 
Musce,  musarum , mu — what,  Al? — musis. 

So  off  with  you,  baby,  and  O ! be  contented 

That  you’ve  got  no  lesson  to  cloud  that  white  brow, 
Some  day  you’ll  wish  Latin  had  not  been  invented : 
Perhaps,  in  her  heart,  mamma  wishes  so  now. 


AWAY  WITH  YOU,  BABY,  AWAY  TO  THE  GARDEN. 

He’ll  beat  them,  you  know,  for  he’s  brave  and  lie’s  willing ; 

And  going  to  work  at  them,  hammer  and  tongs, 

And  mamma  knows  who’ll  give  him  a splendid  new  shilling 
As  soon  as  he’s  perfect  to— here,  see, — “ By  Songs.” 


THE  SICILIAN  INSURRECTION. 

We  continue  in  this  number  our  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  Insurrection  in  Sicily.  Besides 
the  graphic  picture  below,  the  reader  will  find  on 
page  420  two  fine  engravings  of  Garibaldi’s  Camp 
and  the  Entry  into  Palermo.  Our  last  number 
contained  splendid  engravings  of  the  Departure 
op  Garibaldi’s  Force  from  Genoa,  and  of  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Palermo.  In  Nos.  180  and  181 
will  be  found  fine  views  of  Palermo,  Messina,  and 
Naples,  a splendid  Portrait  op  Garibaldi,  and 
a very  accurate  and  valuable  Map  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  etc. 
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Away  with  you,  baby,  away  to  the  garden, 

And  leave  ugly  Latin  to  Algernon,  do : 

He  must  learn  the  lesson,  although  it’s  a hard  one, 
But,  darling,  there’s  plenty  of  time  before  you. 


Oh,  if  you  but  knew,  dear,  you’d  run  like  the  kitten, 
And  scamper  away  from  a future  that  waits: — 

If  you  knew  the  dry  nonsense  the  big  folks  have  written 
On  purpose  to  pester  the  little  folks’  pates. 


We  want  all  poor  Algernon’s  deepest  attention, 

You  see  his  sad  case  by  the  way  that  he  frowns ; 
He’s  fighting  a thing  that  they  call  a declension — 
A sort  of  a regiment  of  soldiers  called  nouns. 


TORTURE  IN  SICILY. 


The  papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  the  fiendish  cruelties  prac- 
ticed by  the  Neapolitan  jailers  upon  political  prisoners : we  now 
engrave  a scene  of  torture  which  will  make  the  blood  of  many  a 
reader  run  cold.  The  engraving  represents  the  application  of  the 
tourniquet  to  a prisoner  who  is  suspected  of  sympathy  with  Gar- 
ibaldi. The  tourniquet  is  a cord  passed  round  the  head,  and 
tightened  by  means  of  a stick  inserted  in  it  till  the  skin  cracks 
and  the  eyes  start  from  their  sockets.  In  the  instance  depicted 
in  our  engraving  the  torture  is  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  police,  Maniscalco,  who  stands  at  the  table  watching 
its  effects  and  hoping  to  extort  a confession  from  the  w'rithing 
victim,  who,  previous  to  the  application  of  the  tourniquet,  had* 
been  bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

M.  Charles  de  la  Yarenne  has  lately  published  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  tortures  practiced  on  prisoners  in  Sicily.  Many  of 
the  cases  he  describes  are  too  horrible  for  publication. 

“Every  commissary,  every  jailer,”  says  M.  de  la  Yarenne, 
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“has  his  own  method  of  applying  torture.  It  is 
revolting  to  come  to  details,  but  they  are  unhap- 
pily exact,  and  confirmed  by  official  authority. 
The  famous  Pontillo  owes  his  reputation  to  the 
species  of  torture  which  he  applies  in  his  own 
commissariat,  making  tho  victim  sit  down  in  a 
railed  arm-chair  set  with  razor-blades,  under  which 
is  placed  a pan  of  burning  coals.  The  inspector, 
Louis  Maniscalco,  the  namesake  of  the  General  Di- 
rector, applies  to  the  nccused  little  iron  hands  pro- 
vided with  a closing-screw.  This  is  called,  in  the 
language  of  tho  police,  ‘ the  angelic  instrument. 
Tho  jailer,  Bruno,  belonging  to  the  police  commis- 
sariat of  the  odious  Carrega  (there  is  a prison  in 
each  commissariat),  tortures  by  stripping  the  vic- 
tim of  his  clothes  and  binding  his  head  between  his 
lags.  Others  employ  the  torture  of  the  tourniquet, 
drawing  a cord  with  a stick  inserted  in  it  tight 
round  the  head  of  the  accused  till  tho  skin  cracks 
and  the  eyes  start  from  their  sockets.  Some  have 
recourse  to  starvation,  to  blows,  to  the  deprivation 
of  light  and  breathable  air.  But  the  satellite  of 
the  Director-General  who  outstrips  all  others  is 
the  notorious  Captain  Chennici,  born  a peasant  in 
the  village  of  Belmonte,  a robber  by  profession, 
and  now  an  officer  of  police  and  a rich  proprietor.” 

There  can  be  very  little  question  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  a r6Ame  which  sustains  itself  by  such  atro- 
cities as  these. 


A MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

BY  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

I. 

What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 
Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river? 

Bpreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 

Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  oti  the  river? 

IL 

He  tore  out  a reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 

From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river. 

The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dving  lay, 

And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away, 

Era  lie  brought  it  out  of  tho  river. 

III. 

High  on  the  shore  sate  the  great  god  Pan, 
While  turbidly  flowed  the  river, 

And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a great  god  can, 
With  Ills  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  w-as  not  a sign  of  a leaf  indeed 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

IV. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river!) 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a man, 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring, 

Then  notched  the  poor  dry  empty  thing 
In  holes  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

V. 

“This  is  the  way,”  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 
(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river!) 
“The  only  way  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music  they  could  succeed.” 
Then,  dropping  his  month  to  a hole  in  the  reed, 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

VI. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O Pan, 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river  ! 

Blinding  sweet,  O great  god  Pan! 

The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 

And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

vir. 

Yet  half  a beast  is  the  great  god  Pan 
To  laugh,  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 

Making  a poet  out  of  a man. 

The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain — - 
For  the  reed  that  grows  nevermore  again 
As  a reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 
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THE  IRISH  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

IT  seems  that  tho  Pope  has  not,  after  all,  got 
such  a bargain  in  his  Irish  recruits.  By 
the  latest  advices  from  Home  Lumoiiciero  is 
debating  whether  the  sympathy  of  his  Irish 
friends  does  not  cost  more  than  it  is  worth. 
At  Ancona  and  some  other  places,  it  appears, 
the  Irish  levies  not  only  quarreled  so  fiercely 
among  themselves  as  almost  to  demoralize  the 
garrison,  but  insisted  upon  quarters,  rations, 
and  subsidies  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
poor  Pope's  exchequer.  Indeed,  from  all  the 
accounts  which  reach  ns,  it  would  seem  that 
these  new  champions  of  Papal  despotism  are 
likely  to  prove  even  a greater  nuisance  to  liis 
Holiness  than  the  Transtcverini  themselves. 
Unhappily  for  the  Pope,  they  can  not  be  got 
rid  of  without  some  trouble  and  expense.  One 
regiment,  after  leaving  their  home  against  the 
protest  of  their  Government,  no  sooner  landed 
in  the  Papal  States  than  they  quarreled  with 
the  authorities,  and  forthwith  appealed  to  the 
British  Consul  for  protection  ! 

If  it  were  possible ^o. regard  thesej  volunteers 
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as  isolated  individuals  their  conduct  would 
hardly  justify  comment.  Every  country  con- 
tains a certain  number  of  reckless  ne’er-do- 
weels,  who  are  ready  to  seek  excitement  in  war- 
fare as  soldiers  of  fortune,  caring  nothing  about 
the  justice  of  the'  cause  for  which  they  fight. 
But  the  course  of  the  Irish  press,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Irish  leaders  abroad  and  at  home  forbid 
the  assumption  that  the  Pope’s  Irish  mercena- 
ries belong  to  this  class.  Irish  prelates  bless 
the  recruits  as  they  leave  their  country  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law ; Irish  journals  praise  the  en- 
terprise, and  invoke  blessings  on  its  issue ; 
Irish  gentlemen  subscribe  money,  and  pro- 
claim their  sympathy  with  the  Pope’s  cause 
and  with  his  new  defenders.  Even  here,  in 
New  York,  Archbishop  Hughes  arrests  the  course 
of  divine  service  to  utter  a violent  appeal  on  be- 
half of  the  Pope’s  temporal  sovereignty,  and  to 
denounce,  with  characteristic  bitterness,  the  Ro- 
man people  who  have  the  audacity  to  seek  free- 
dom for  themselves  and  their  children.  Surely 
it  is  not  unjust,  in  view  of  these  indications,  to 
assume  that  the  Irish  race  at  large  is  respons- 
ible for  the  conduct  of  tho  Pope’s  Irish  mer- 
cenaries. 

To  a philosophic  mind  these  considerations 
are  unimportant.  We  know  very  well  that  all 
the  Irish  in  the  world  can  not  prevent  the  ac- 
complishment of  God’s  purposes  in  Italy.  If 
the  sons  of  Saint  Patrick  were  twice  as  numer- 
ous as  they  arc,  and  ten  times  as  valuable  allies 
as  they  are  proving,  they  could  not  long  uphold 
the  rotten,  loathsome,  hideous  despotism  which 
now  renders  Central  Italy  a wilderness.  The 
right  must  prevail  in  spite  of  man’s  wrong- 
headedness and  priests’  appeals  to  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

But  the  Irish  demonstrations  in  favor  of  Pa- 
pal tyranny  should  not  1 c thrown  away  upon 
us.  We,  too,  have  our  battle  with  the  Pope, 
not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  Irish  race  in  the  United  States  is 
very  powerful,  far  more  so  than  its  mere  num- 
bers would  justify.  It  rules  most  of  tho  largo 
cities,  not  only  on  tho  sea-board,  but  in  the  in- 
terior also.  Our  native  population,  and  the 
bulk  of  our  German,  English,  and  Scotch  set- 
tlers generally  become  producers  and  tillers  of 
the  earth ; the  Irish  cling  to  tho  cities,  and 
while  generally  remaining  in  a position  of 
pecuniary  dependence,  console  themselves,  with 
the  aid  of  universal  suffrage  and  loose  electoral 
laws,  by  usurping  political  predominance.  Irish- 
men fill  a large  proportion  of  the  lucrative  mu- 
nicipal offices:  they  elect  mayors,  aldermen, 
and  councilmen  : they  nro  inspectors  of  elec- 
tion, commissioners  of  streets,  ! contractors  ; 
wherever  you  hear  of  elections  carried  by  vio- 
lence or  fraud,  you  will  generally  find  that  the 
evil-doers  are  Terences  or  Paddies  or  Mickey!. 
In  this  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States, 
their  influence  is  great  enough  to  have  honest 
school-teachers  dismissed  for  the  crime  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  to  their  scholars. 

It  is  this  Irish  predominance,  which  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  which  renders  the  Irish  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pope  so  instructive.  For,  ns 
things  tend  at  present,  the  ruling  classes  in 
this  country  will  soon  bo  mainly  Irish,  and  the 
power  of  Archbishop  Hughes  (who  already  de- 
clares himself  above  the  laws)  in  the  United 
States  may  presently  be  little  less  than  that  of 
the  Pope  in  Central  Italy.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  see  betimes  what  sort  of  men  these  com- 
ing rulers  of  ours  are  likely  to  prove.  This  is 
a very  uncertain  world,  and  full  of  dramatic 
surprises:  who  shall  say  that  the  peculiarities 
of  tho  Papal  Government  in  Italy  and  those  of 
the  old  Irish  government  in  Ireland  may  not  be 
reproduced  in  this  country?  Tilings  stranger 
far  have  been  seen  in  past  times.  We  should 
not  let  such  a contingency  find  us  unprepared. 


THE  JAPANESE  BALL. 

Now  that  the  Japanese  arc  gone,  perhaps  it 
may  do  no  harm  to  talk  a litile  plain  truth 
about  their  reception  here,  and  especially  about 
the  great  hall  on  tho  25th.  We  have  all  blushed 
fur  the  brutality  which  characterized  the  recep- 
tion of  our  guests  at  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more ; nothing,  certainly,  could  have  been  bet- 
ter calculated  to  give  intelligent  foreigners  a 
poor  idea  of  our  civilization  than  tho  x-owdy 
conduct  of  the  populace  of  these  two  cities  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visit.  But,  after  all,  is 
New  York  in  a condition  to  cast  the  first  stone? 

It  was  understood,  long, before,  that  New 
York  was  to  give  a grand  ball  in  honor  of  the 
Japanese.  A very  large  sum  of  money  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  an  entertainment  worthy  of  the 
city : no  expense  was  spai’cd  to  combine  scenic 
effect  with  gorgeous  display  and  profuse  hospi- 
tality. The  hall  is  over,  and  what  is  the  public 
verdict  ? Decent  people  arc  all  agreed  that  it 
was  a monstrous  failure. 

There  was  a prodigious  crowd  there ; but  who 
were  the  guests?  From  all  that  we  can  learn 
the  bulk  of  the  persons  present  had  no  right  to 
be  there,  and  the  men  and  women  who  should 
have  represented  New  York  on  such  an  occa- 
sion were  not  there — many  because  they  were 
not  invited,  others  because  they  were  afraid 
to  trust  their  pocket-books  in  the  society  of 
the  Aldermen,  Councilmen,  and  their  friends. 
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The  business  of  inviting  guests  wns  left  to  a 
joint  Committee  of  Aldermen  and  Councilmen. 
They  invited  their  friends,  in  the  first  place, 
and  we  need  not  describe  the  class  of  society  to 
which  friends  of  New  York  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cilmcn  belong;  these  supplied  with  tickets,  tho 
others  were  sold,  and  the  money  pocketed  by’ 
some  one.  One  man,  a brother  of  an  Aider- 
man,  sold  tickets  openly  at  a leading  hotel ; lie 
testifies  that  the  business  was  extensively  pros- 
ecuted by  othei-s.  Tickets  were  freely  offered 
by  Jews  in  Wall  Street  at  $20  and  upward. 
One  man — of  course  a city  official — is  said  to 
have  netted  $2000  by  the  sale  of  tickets.  Hav- 
ing said  this  much,  need  we  add  that  gamblers, 
and  other  persons  fully  as  objectionable,  found 
their  way  into  the  ball ; and  that  of  the  few  re- 
spectable men  who  were  invited,  many  shrank 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  invitation  to 
appear  in  such  company? 

Tickets  were  supplied  to  the  press  in  the 
shape  of  the  following  letter : 

“Sir, — Tn  order  to  prevent  unauthorized  parties  to 
represent  the  Press,  the  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  have  agreed  upon  issuing  a note  to  each  editor 
of  their  respective  papers,  to  send  a reporter  with  this 
note  to  be  admitted  to  the  grand  reception  of  the  Japa- 
nese Embassy,  25th  inst.,  the  same  to  be  countersigned 
by  the  editor,”  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  rather  a pity  some  one  had  not  “pre- 
vented” tho  Committee  “ to  write"  this  letter, 
as  it  will  convey  to  foreigners  a singular  im- 
pression with  regard  to  the  working  of  our  com- 
mon-school system.  “Each  editor  of  their  re- 
spective papers”  is  vague,  to  say  the  least ; and 
“ issvim/  a note  to  send  a reporter ” is  perfectly 
bewildering.  The  last  clause  of  this  Delphic 
missive  is  still  more  puzzling.  Was  it  the  Em- 
bassy or  was  it  the  reporter  who  was  to  he 
“countersigned  by  the  editor?”  We  have 
heard  of  soldiers  giving  the  counter-sign ; 
bank-notes,  too,  we  know,  arc  countersigned  by 
State  officials.  But  who  ever  heard  of  counter- 
signing an  embassy  or  a reporter?  If  common 
report  be  true,  the  counter-signs  which  are  most 
familiar  to  Common  Councilmen  are  the  signs 
which  hang  over  counters  in  liquor  stores. 
Could  any  allusion  to  these  have  been  intend- 
ed ? 

Altogether,  the  Japanese  ball  places  us  pret- 
ty fairly  on  a par  with  our  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  neighbors. 

Henceforth,  for  pity’s  sake,  let  us  have  no 
more  entertainments  at  the  cost  of  the  city. 
Let  the  Booles  entertain  people,  if  they  want, 
at  their  own  expense.  But  it  is  time  a stop 
were  put  to  public  entertainments  at  the  city’s 
cost  which  arc  managed  by  vulgarians  and 
rogues,  for  the  benefit  of  gamblers,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Councilmen,  and  to  the  sorrow 
and  shame  of  all  decent  people. 


OUR  COLLEGES. 

We  are  in  the  season  of  College  Commence- 
ments. Fond  mothers  and  proud  fathers  are 
marking  the  days  with  a white  stone,  for  their 
sons  are  graduating.  The  boys  themselves  are 
l-ealizing  a triumph  greater  than  they  have  ever 
known  in  their  young  experience.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  they  are  wearing  manly  laurels, 
and  bearing  away  with  them  from  college  au- 
thentic evidence  of  scholarship  and  learning. 

Ilow  many  of  the  graduates  of  I860  have 
learned  any  thing  that  will  be  of  use  to  them 
hereafter? 

Men  are  such  creatures  of  routine  that  he 
would  confess  himself  a green-liom  who  won- 
dered at  the  blind  obstinacy  with  which  our  col- 
legiate institutions  cling  to  old  traditions  and 
mouldy  examples.  Our  boys  go  on,  year  after 
year,  learning  to  translate  Pindar  and  Terence, 
beating  their  brains  to  compose  alcaics,  mud- 
dling their  poor  intellects  over  metaphysics  and 
prosody — all  because  boys  did  the  same  thing 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  days  of  George 
the  Third,  and  before  that.  And,  after  all, 
perhaps,  nothing  is  more  natural.  Even  in 
business  matters,  experience  is  preferred  to 
theory  and  reason;  much  more  so  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  which  is  generally  consigned 
to  dark,  shady  recesses,  carefully  secluded  from 
the  light  of  civilization  and  the  torch  of  prog- 
ress. Of  the  heroes  of  the  day  seme  are  col- 
lege graduates ; it  is  respectable  to  graduate 
at  college.  How,  then,  says  Cotton  Pork,  Esq., 
can  it  bo  pretended  that  a college  education  is 
not  the  right  thing  ? 

Of  course,  if  a boy  is  to  be  a lawyer,  or  a doctor, 
or  an  editor,  or  a merchant,  or  a broker,  or  an 
engineer,  it  will  notnvail  him  much  to  be  able  to 
write  alcaics,  to  be  familiar  with  the  Descartes 
theory  of  the  mind,  or  to  have  read  Aeschylus 
in  the  original.  It  would  be  of  use  to  him  to 
bo  familiar  with  geography  and  the  modern 
languages,  history,  and  the  fixed  sciences ; it 
would  be  agreeable,  and  could  not  be  hurtful 
for  him,  to  be  versed  in  the  great  writers  of  his 
own  tongue.  But  ns  there  is  not  time  in  tho 
college  course  for  a hoy  to  learn  all  these  things 
— prosody  and  German,  Descartes  and  chemis- 
try, ASschylus  and  the  laws  of  trade — tho  col- 
legiate law  requires  that  the  preference  shall  bo 
given  to  those  branches  of  study  which  young 
men  in  England  one  hundred  years  ago  were 
taught  to  consider  the  elements  of  polite  educa- 
tion. 

If  you  say  to  Cotton  Pork— and  every  honest 
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college  -graduate  will  say  so— that  the  farrago 
of  monastic  learning  and  classic  trash  which  is 
pumped  into  boys’  heads  at  college  is  absolute- 
ly worse  than  useless;  that  it  is  of  no  moro 
benefit  to  them  in  real  life  than  the  Analecta 
Majora,  and  that  it  occupies  a place  in  their 
miiids  which  should  be  filled  with  sensible 
knowledge,  that  worthy  citizen  and  parent  will 
be  shocked,  and  will  consider  you  a monster,  a 
socialist,  and  an  infidel.  For  he  remembers 
that  while  he — the  son  of  a poor  man — was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a common -school 
education,  his  contemporaries  of  gentler  birth 
went  to  college,  and  domineered  over  him  on 
the  strength  of  it ; whereupon  lie  resolved  that 
his  sons  should  go  ‘ to  college,  and  domineer 
over  their  humble  acquaintances  in  like  man- 
ner. And  so  our  colleges  flourish,  and  turn 
out,  year  after  year,  some  as  pretty  igi.oramcs 
as'even  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  cleverest  man  in  England  has  defended 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  the  ground  that 
boys  are  taught  to  row  a good  oar  there.  ’Tis 
a merit  which  is  shared  by  Yale  and  Harvard  : 
give  them  the  benefit  of  it.  But,  after  all,  is 
life  nothing  hut  a boat-race?  and  should  the 
plastic  years  of  youth  be  devoted  to  nothing  but 
erudite  nonsense  and  the  art  of  pulling  stroke- 
oar?  "When  will  our  teachers  of  youth  take  a 
lesson  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
teach  their  scholars  tliat  which  may  serve  them 
in  after-life,  and  that  only?  Who  will  vindi- 
cate outraged  common  sense  by  discarding 
metaphysics  and  prosody  from  our  colleges? 
Where  is  the  Professor  with  nerve  enough  to 
denounce  Greek  ? 


TIIE  ORATION. 

Eighty-four  years  have  passed.  It  has  come 
again.  It  has  created  one  nation,  and  is  creating 
more.  It  is  the  only  permanent  national  philoso- 
phy. It  is  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Our  great  day  never  dawned  more  prosperously. 
The  world  never  so  brightly  shone  with  hope  as 
now.  The  field  never  so  richly  waved  with  har- 
vest as  to-day. 

If  it  were  possible  to  see  with  the  eve  the  total 
celebration  of  this  anniversary,  as  the  pageant  of 
the  Japanese  reception  was  seen ; if  every  where  we 
could  see  the  bright  eyes  opening,  the  happy  hearts 
beating,  the  glad  faces  smiling ; if  wc  could  hear 
the  multitudinous  peal  of  bells  sweetly  jangling 
over  all  tho  continent,  the  deep  bay  of  cannon  be- 
tween, as  of  national  watch  dogs,  the  loud  bursts 
of  music,  the  louder  shouting,  and  beneath  the  ex- 
ternal symbols  of  delight  and  festive  tumult  we 
could  mark  the  heart-throbs  of  hope  and  faith,  how 
our  pvide  would  swell ! how  our  resolution  would 
strengthen ! how  we  should  feel  the  name  Ameri- 
can to  be  the  title  of  the  highest  human  purpose ! 
How  we  should  all,  following  our  reverend  fathers, 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  hon- 
ors to  the  cause  in  which  they  led  the  world ! 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  1776,  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Washington  were  in  tho  city 
of  New  York.  The  colonial  expedition  against 
Canada  had  failed.  The  Indians  were  rising  upon 
the  border.  The  British  army  from  New  England, 
under  Lord  Howe,  with  reinforcements  from  be- 
yond the  sea,  was  daily  expected.  The  city  and 
neighborhood  swarmed  with  Tories,  who  had  formed 
a plot  to  seize  Washington,  and  the  whole  service- 
able force  of  Americans  at  bis  disposal  was  about 
eight  thousand  men,  scarcely  more  than  paraded 
the  other  day  to  receive  the  Japanese,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  troops  of  Washington  were  ill- 
trained,  provided,  and  officered,  while  the  term  of 
enlistment  was  constantly  expiring.  But  the  lead- 
er was  serene  and  energetic,  at  once  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  tho  army ; and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  of  June,  1776,  news  wus  brought  to  him  that, 
forty  sail  were  seen  from  Staten  Island  standing  in 
from  sea.  Joining  the  ships  of  Governor  Tryon  in 
the  lower  bay,  and  reinforced  by  the  foreign  sup- 
plies, a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  of  war 
and  transports  anchored  off  the  shore  and  lauded 
the  troops,  whose  tents  glittered  in  the  sunset  along 
the  green  slopes  of  the  island. 

On  the  2d  of  July  Washington  called  upon  the 
troops  to  prepare  for  a momentous  conflict,  which 
was  to  decide  their  liberties  and  fortunes;  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Congress  of  the  Colonies  was 
discussing  what  John  Adams  called  “the  greatest 
question  ever  debated  in  America,  and  as  great  as 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be  debated  among  men.”  It 
resulted  in  a unanimous  resolution  that  the  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent States;  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
the  Declaration  of  I independence,  drafted  by  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  was  adopted. 

That  is  the,  simple  story.  But  to  ripen  and 
round  the  single  golden  grain  of  harvest  how  all 
the  forces  of  the  elements  have  combined ! If 
any  American  would  know  the  lesson  of  the  day, 
lot  him  read  the  history  of  the  war.  It  is  so  easy 
for  malice  to  misinterpret,  and  meanness  to  mis- 
represent, the  majestic  truth.  Half  of  the  poli- 
ticians succeed  bv  presuming  upon  popular  igno- 
rance. Read,  then,  the  history  of  your  country 
and  ’of  this  war — either  in  the  compact  work  of 
Hildreth  or  the  more  copious  pages  of  Bancroft. 
But  resolve,  at  any  rate,  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  it 
to  your  children  ; and  although  you  may  not  have 
sent  up  a single  rocket,  or  fired  a solitary  cracker, 
you  will  not  have  lost  the  Fourth  of  July. 


TnE  PARK  INQUISITION. 

It  is  a p’.tv  that  so  great  a public  work  as  the 
Central  Park  should  be  hampered  at  every  step  by 
the  most  petty  impediments.  The  Legislature  ap- 
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nointed  a Commission  to  investigate  charges  against 
[he  management.  How  much  the  Commission  w ill 
cost  lias  vet  to  appear.  But  the  proceedings  thus 
far  have*  developed  only  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
original  Commissioners  of  the  Park  attempted  to 
make  some  bargain,  by  which  he  should  succeed 
to  the  Superintendency  upon  resigning  his  post ; 
that  he  did  resign,  after,  as  he  supposed,  the  plan 
was  perfect ; that  he  publicly  stated  that  his  only 
reason  for  retiring  was,  that,  as  every  thing  was 
"oin^  so  smoothly,  he  thought  he  could  be  re- 
leased from  his  labors ; that  when  the  bargain  (as 
he  understood  it)  was  not  fulfilled,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly angry,  and  now  prefers  various  charges  of 
extravagance,  incompetence,  and  dishonesty — 
none  of  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  sustained. 

This  is  the  net  result  of  the  investigation  to  the 
present  hour.  Nothing  and  nobody  have  been  ex- 
posed bv  it,  except  the  gentleman  who  prefers  the 
charge*!  and  his  motives  for  doing  so.  When  lie 
ha3  openly  stated,  during  the  inquiry,  that  he 
wrote  a letter  containing  sentiments  which  he  did 
not  hold— a letter  “for  the  eye  of  the  public,  and 
to  hide  the  real  motive  of  the  resignation,”  why 
should  he  suppose  that  the  public  will  believe  him 
to  be  any  more  truthful  or  earnest  now?  It  is  a 
eorrv  business.  The  complainant  should  have 
leave  to  withdraw,  and  the  Commission  should 
dissolve  upon  the  instant.  The  Central  Park  will 
be  indeed  expensive,  in  a real  sense,  if  the  State  is 
to  pay  for  the  charges  of  individual  jealousy  and 
feeling. 

That  so  great  and  costly  a work  as  the  Park 
should  be  carefully  watched  is  true.  But  when  a 
commission  of  gentlemen,  who  are  unpaid  for  the 
service,  and  who  are  fit  for  it,  is  appointed ; when 
the  Architect-in-chii  f has  esta'  lished  his  genius 
and  competency  beyond  debate;  and  when  the 
visible  results  are  such  as  may  be  seen  already, 
certainly  no  damaging  inquisition  should  be  light- 
ly nrada ; and  when  personal  feeling  is  clearly  seen 
to  hava  prompted  it,  the  matter  should  end  there. 

Suppose  the  work  is  arrested,  or  is  intrusted  to 
other  hands  than  those  which  have  so  wisely  con- 
ducted it  hitherto.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  com- 
pleted cheaply — and  wretchedly.  But  who  sup- 
poses that  the  objections  to  its  cost  imply  any  real 
desire  of  economy?  Solid,  enduring,  magnificent 
work  in  masonry,  architecture,  and  landscape-gar- 
dening you  can  not  have  cheaply.  The  best  things 
command  the  best  prices.  The  question  is,  wheth- 
er we  will  have  the  Park  one  of  the  best  things ; 
whether  it  shall  be  worthy  New  York  and  Aniter- 
ica  ; or  whether  it  shall  share  the  apparently  inev- 
itable taint  of  every  thing  municipal  among  us,  of 
being  poorly  done  and  profusely  paid  for  ? 

A city*  which  pays  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
wine  at  a ball  to  a foreign  embassy  will  not  feel 
parsimonious  about  a Park  ; and  if  it  say  it  does, 
will  the  people  believe  it  ? 


ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

While  tho  land  rings  with  the  paean  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  it  is  right  to  remember  the  earlier 
men  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  goodly  structure  stands.  Among  these  prob- 
ably the  least  understood  is  Roger  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island.  He  asserted  in  the  Pu- 
ritan colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  doctrine 
that  the  civil  power  had  no  rightful  cognizance  of 
religious  faith,  and  Massachusetts  tumbled  him 
out,  neck  and  heels,  for  daring  to  say  it.  Old 
Cotton  Mather  said  he  had  “ a wind-mill  in  his 
head;”  and  the  old  New  England  Hubbard  de- 
clared that  lie  had  “a fly-blown  imagination!”  But 
neither  Mather  nor  Hubbard  can  be  final  author- 
ity upon  Roger  Williams.  The  Plymouth  set- 
tlers in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  had  founded  a 
true  commonwealth,  and  remained  for  some  years 
an  actual  democracy,  or  direct  government  by  the 
people.  But  Roger  Williams  made  the  first  great 
statement  of  one  of  our  cardinal  Revolutionary 
principles  in  saying  “ Kings  and  magistrates  must 
be  considered  invested  with  no  more  power  than 
the  people  betrust  them  with.”  He  was  any  thing 
but  a visionary.  No  statesman  lias  ever  more  pre- 
cisely defined  the  limits  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty than  he.  Yet  he  claimed  toleration  of  opin- 
ion rather  than  absolute  freedom  of  thought,  and 
was  almost  as  furious  with  George  Fox  as  w ith  the 
Boston  Council. 

The  grave  of  Williams  was  lately  opened  in 
Providence,  and  the  roots  of  an  apple-tree  were 
found  to  have  struck  directly  through  his  dust. 
Bis  grave  is  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  over- 
hangs the  city  upon  the  cast.  A committee  of 
some  sixteen  w ell-known  Rhode  Islanders  has  been 
appointed  at  a late  meeting  to  procure  tho  erection 
of  a monument  to  this  most  illustrious  man.  Could 
they  do  better  than  engrave  upon  it  the  words  of 
Williams  in  his  letter  to  the  town  of  Providence, 
in  which,  under  the  figure  of  a ship’s  company,  ho 
sets  forth  so  admirably  tho  true  doctrine  of  men  in 
states  ? 


BLONDIN. 

M.  Bloxdin,  a nimble  Frenchman,  is  walking 
in  sacks,  and  blindfolded,  and  rolling  w heel-bar- 
rows amidst  fire-works,  ami  standing  on  his  head, 
and  hanging  by  his  feet,  all  upon  a tight-ropc  sus- 
pended over  the  chasm  below  Niagara  Falls.  There 
is  a very  general  public  conviction  that  there  must 
he  a point  when  a man  can  not  walk,  either  upon 
land  or  on  a tight-rope — as,  for  instance,  when  ho 
has  both  feet  tied  around  his  neck.  But  M.  Blon- 
din  has  not  yet  reached  the  point.  He  is  only  ap- 
proaching it.  Possibly  ho  will  yet  cross  holding 
himself  in  his  right  hand. 

It  is  the  conviction  that  when  ho  reaches  that 
point  lie  will  inevitably  tumble  into  the  gulf  below 
and  be  drowned,  which  holds  many  people  in  the 
condition  of  the  gentleman  who  solemnly  and  per- 
sistently traveled  from  town  to  town  with  the  men* 
aKerie  in  which  the  heroic  Smith  put  his  head  into 
the  lion’s  mouth.  Some  day  he  will  snap  it  off, 
reasoned  the  gentleman.  It  is  inevitable,  said 
he;  and  be  packed  his  trunk,  nnd  finally  saw  it 
snapped  off.  So  it  is  only  a question  of  time  with 
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many,  how  soon  they  will  read  in  the  morning  pa- 
per a telegram  from  Niagara  : “ Blondin  fell  from 
the  rope  this  afternoon  into  tho  river.  His  body 
has  not  yet  been  recovered.” 

M.  Blondin’s  philosophy  is  probably  this  : “ I 
can  walk  any  rope  any  where  with  a perfectly 
steady  head.  Walking  across  the  Niagara  chasm 
is  illustrious  walking.  It  pays.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  I can  cross  twenty  times.  I can  make 
at  least  two  hundred  dollars  every  time.  Monsieur 
l’Yankee,  can  I make  money  more  easily  in  any 
other  way?  I’d  rather  be  a hero,  and  make  my 
year’s  money  in  a few  hours,  than  drudge  all  the 
year  obscure.” 

So  he  airily  takes  tho  risk  and  the  walk,  and 
puts  up  his  little  pile.  It  is  a pursuit  involving 
danger,  but  it  is  perhaps  as  reputable  as  a great 
many  safe  pursuits  on  land  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  swindle;  nothing  unfair.  Ev- 
ery thing  is  upon  the  line.  If  he  falls,  his  obituary 
will  be : “ Poor  devil ! of  course.”  But  if  he  should 
make  a million  of  dollars  by  it,  I have  no  doubt  his 
fortune  would  have  as  honest  a foundation  as  a 
good  many  others. 


HUMMING. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  tho  respect  paid  to  a 
moral  sense  which  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  community,  although  those  who  appeal  to  it 
are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  believing  in  its  exist- 
ence in  individuals.  It  is  this  respect  which  leads 
newspapers  which  first  make  a scandal,  presently 
protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  a virtuously  in- 
dignant public.  The  moral  health  of  the  public 
being  the  particular  care  of  the  newspapers — the 
newspapers  never  seeking  to  pander  to  an  immoral 
tendency  or  a depraved  taste  in  the  public  mind — 
it  is  proper  that  they  should  hurry  to  tho  rescue  of 
the  public  from  imputations  which  they  have  cast 
upon  it. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  ever  think  of  holding 
the  women  of  America  responsible  for  the  absurdi- 
ties of  an  occasional  sentimental  boarding-school 
Miss  ? Who  would  ever  imagine  that  the  sending 
of  notes  to  Mr.  Tommy,  of  tho  Japanese  persuasion, 
by  some  enthusiastic,  or  even  designing  ladies,  im- 
plicated any  body  hut  those  ladies?  Who  would 
fancy,  for  a moment,  that  the  delight  of  the  same 
Mr.  Tommy  in  the  performance  of  a pretty  actress 
here  or  there  involved  public  decency  ? Certainly 
not  the  public  itself.  Public  morality  doesn’t  take 
cold  upon  such  a slight  exposure  as  that. 

But  while  the  public  morality  is  thus  very  well, 
I thank  you,  for  all  little  Mr.  Tommy’s  frowns  or 
fancies,  the  public  common  sense,  which  seems  to 
have  been  left  out  of  the  account,  knows  several 
things.  It  knows,  for  instance,  that  many  report- 
ers and  editors  believe  that  the  “public”  secretly* 
delights  in  pruriency,  and  gloats  over  luscious  de- 
tails. It  knows  that  such  reporters  and  editors 
use  every  opportunity  and  means  of  gratifying 
that  supposed  taste  short  of  offending  that  Ab- 
stract and  Severe  Public  Moral  Sense  which  re- 
ceives on  nmplo  verbal  koo-too  from  all  sides.  It 
knows  perfectly*  well  that  the  papers  which  follow 
the  lead  of  that  taste  as  skillfully  as  they*  can,  as  the 
true  journalistic  method  of  success,  are  the  loudest 
and  sw’iftcst  in  their  denunciations  of  the  offenses 
which  they  print  in  one  column  and  “ pitch  into” 
in  another — the  offense  being  not  the  news,  but  the 
method  in  which  the  reporter  presents  the  news. 
That  Public  Common  Sense,  also,  often  sees  that 
the  indignation  of  tho  alert  advocate  of  virtue  is 
not  so  much  profound  sympathy*  with  outraged  de- 
cency as  a sly  whack  in  a purely  private  battle. 
If  a newspaper  has  proved  itself  to  be  a moral 
pow*er,  the  appeal  to  public  morality  is  effective. 
But  otherwise,  it  is  a good  deal  like  the  politician, 
whose  price  ie  well  known,  alluding  to  his  honesty*. 
Public  Common  Sense  is  painfully*  aware  that 
there  is  a thing  known  as  Humbug. 

In  a certain  year  of  this  present  centnry  it  befell 
that  the  sunny*  month  of  June  overtook  the  Lounger 
in  Rome.  The  festival  of  tho  Corpus  Christi  was 
celebrated  in  the  famous  square  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 
he  beheld  with  all  the  world.  The  spectacle  Avas 
splendid:  its  theatro  was  fitting:  the  blue  June 
sky  above:  tho  colonnade : the  pile  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  massive  front  of  St.  Peter’s  around ; and 
midway  upon  the  sides  of  the  square  the  sparkling 
fountains  playing  in  the  sun.  The  procession 
came  with  chanting  priests  in  gorgeous  robes,  Avith 
banners,  music,  and  clouds  of  incense ; and  at  last, 
with  flabella  borne  beside,  and  robed  with  mag- 
nificence, bareheaded  beneath  the  canopy,  and 
kneeling  in  sight  of  the  world  and  for  tho  world, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  passed  by.  The  people  fell  upon 
their  knees ; * religious  enthusiasm  brought  the 
tears  to  their  eyes.  “ Amico,”  Avhispercd  a friend, 
“Avhat  a lesson  of  humility  for  the  Avorld,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  faithful,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  pros- 
trate upon  his  knees !”  Then  the  train  swept  by, 
the  singing  priests,  the  perfume,  the  Pops  upon  his 
knees. 

— Only  he  Avas  not  upon  his  knees.  The  festival 
occurs  in  hot  weather:  "\VheAv  ! would  y*ou  have 
a Pope  actually  kneel  ? So  they*  made  a comforta- 
ble frame,  and  by*  a skillful  arrangement  of  some- 
thing resembling  draped  Pontifical  legs,  the  Pope 
could  sit  at  ease  and  seem  to  be  kneeling. 


AT  COURT. 

“ Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  you  been  ? 

I’ve  been  to  London  to  see  the  Queen ; 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  wlmt  saw  you  there  ? 

I saw  a little  mouse  under  the  chair." 

The  London  Telegraph  has  been  trying  to  ascer- 
tain who  has  the  right  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen, 
or  upon  Avhat  tho  right  rests,  as  it  can  hardly  rank 
Avith  one  of  the  self-evident  rights  of  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  speaks,  but  Avhich  are 
not  formally  acknowledged  over  the  sea.  It  says : 

“In  common  with  hundreds  of  other  English  institu- 
tio  is.  presentations  at  Court  have  hitherto  been  governed 
by  n mysterious  mid  unwritten  law.  Palace  etiquette  is 
something  like  jneersMmVe,  or  the  license  of  the  bar,  or 
the  privileges  of  tiie  Peers.  Nobody  knows  Avhat  it  is  or 
what  it  isn’t,  how  far  its  powers  and  attributes  extend, 


or  where  its  limits  are  actually  fixed.  There  are  certain 
old  families  whose  descendant*  claim  the  queerest  of 
privileges  in  their  dealings  with  royalty.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  one  ancient  race  assert  t lie  liberty  of  enter- 
ing the  royal  presence  with  their  hats  on.  Another  pa- 
trician family  have  a right  to  the  first  dish  from  the 
Queen’s  table  ; another  to  the  goblet  from  ivhich  the  mon- 
arch drinks  at  a State  banquet;  and  we  hare  heard,  al- 
though we  do  not  place  entire  credence  in  the  legend, 
that  the  present  holder  of  an  old  baronetcy,  who  had 
fallen,  somelio  w,  under  the  cold  6lmdcof  the  palaceocracy, 
once  threatened  to  put  in  action  the  privilege  conferred 
on  ids  ancestor  by  Henry  V.  for  his  bravery  during  a war 
Avitli  France — that  of  coming  to  Court  without  any  pan- 
taloons on,  tiie  founder  of  the  family  having,  through 
haste,  done  valiant  service  to  tiie  crown  without  thoso 
necessary  garments  at  tiie  battle  of  Agincourt.  There  is 
a popular  notion  also  among  tiie  subalterns  of  tiie  army 
and  navy,  that  every  ofiicer  in  her  Majesty’s  service  lias 
a right  to  go  to  Court ; but  it  would  be  productive,  we 
are  afraid,  of  no  slight  inconvenience  if  every  ensign  in 
a marching  regiment,  and  every  lieutenant  in  a man-of- 
war,  who  would  get  leave  from  his  corps  or  his  ship,  were 
to  present  himself  every  levee  day  at  St.  Janu  s’s  Palace.” 

Theoretically  “ trades-people”  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  tho  august  presence.  But  if  a tailor  be- 
comes Lord  Mayor?  — or  a shoemaker,  deputy 
lieutenant  of  a county  ? — or  a baker  carries  np  an 
address?  It  is  profoundly  peiplexing,  because  all 
these  have  tho  right  to  be  presented.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, it  appears,  Avas  condemned  because  he  in- 
troduced Robert  Owen  ; and  no  reader  of  the  late 
news  has  forgotten  that  a Scottish  lady  Avas  immo- 
lated by  name  as  having  Lcen  presented  through 
“ inadvertence.”  This,  again,  is  profoundly  per- 
plexing. Because  the  “ inadvertence”  Avas  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  lady  Avas  an  “improper 
character.”  But  is  Lord  Cardigan,  Avhose  entree  is 
unquestioned,  a “ proper”  character?  Or  is  it  only 
female  impropriety  Avliich  can  taint  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Drawing-room  ? 

But  the  climax  of  perplexity,  in  tho  mind  of  the 
Tel  graph,  is  avIio  shall  be  introduced  from  the 
United  States  ? But  there  is  a very  short  road  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  however  it  may  bo 
with  tho  others. 

It  is  an  established  comity  that  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  “ the  presence”  at  home  may  properly  be 
introduced  at  all  friendly  courts,  provided  he  Avill 
conform  to  the  local  etiquette.  lie  must  not  insist 
upon  going  in  his  drawers,  or  in  a black  coat,  if 
the  local  etiquette  prescribes  something  else.  If 
that  etiquette  is  thought  to  be  cumbrous,  let  him 
properly  apply  to  have  it  waved ; and  if  his  re- 
spectful request  is  respectfully  declined,  and  he 
does  not  care  to  appear  in  tho  costume,  or  is  ordered 
by  his  government  not  to  do  so,  then  let  him  stay 
aAvay.  We  have  no  court ; but  by  this  rule  every 
body  who  can  go  to  a President’s  levee  may  claim, 
upon  duo  local  conformity,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen.  To  say  that  he  may  be  a “ tradesman”  is 
no  objection ; for  there  is  no  question  of  receiving 
the  envoy,  aiul  he  is  very  likely  to  haA*e  been  a 
tradesman.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a printer, 
and  made  a very  tolerable  embassador  to  the  most 
exclusive  and  sumptuous  court  in  Europe. 

If  the  introduction  depend  upon  rank,  then  all 
or  no  Americans  must  be  admitted.  If  it  depend 
upon  taste,  it  may  be  permitted  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  no  guests  at  the  Drawing-room  avIio  arc 
fond  of  gaming,  racing,  the  prize  ring,  etc.  ? If 
it  depend  upon  character,  are  Lord  Cardigan  and 
Company  so  conspicuously  virtuous? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  “a  court”  did  not 
provide  for  tho  case  of  a republic  like  ours.  And 
it  is  foolish  to  speak  of  “the  error  fallen  into  by 
Mr.  Dallas”  in  presenting  any  of  his  countrymen 
who  Avere  not  criminally  accused,  Avho  Avere  sober, 
and  who  conformed  to  tho  local  etiquette. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TIIE  FASHIONS. 

There  Avas  a time  when  girls  woro  hoops  of  steel, 

And  Avitli  gray  ponder  used  to  drug  their  hair; 
Bedaubed  their  checks  with  rouge:  Avliitc-lcad,  or  meal, 
Adding,  to  simulate  complexions  fair: 

Whereof  by  contrast  to  cniiancc  tiie  grace, 

Specks  of  court-plaster  decked  tiie  female  face. 


LEAP  YEAR. 

Come,  let  us  nerve  onr  bashful  hearts, 

And  quell  each  timid  doubt, 

And  raise  our  drooping  hopes,  and  smooth 
Our  Avrinkled  features  out; 

And  write  thereon  in  letters  plain, 

That  those  may  read  who  run — 

“Proposals  thankfully  received 
Till  eighteen  sixty-one." 

A quaint  old  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  different 
allotments  of  men,  by  which  some  become  useful  citizens 
and  others  worthless  vagrants,  t y way  of  illustration  re- 
marked, “So  one  slab  of  marble  becomes  a useful  door- 
step, Avhile  another  becomes  a lying  tombstone.” 

A cockney  sportsman  gave  a high  figure  for  a well-bred 
pointer,  but  tiie  poor  cockney  did  not  know  ivlmt  point- 
ing was.  So  when  tiie  creature  made  a point,  lifting  a 
leg  as  usual,  and  standing  motionless,  our  cockney  friend 
declared  he  Imd  the  cramp,  and  took  him  up  in  his  arm* 
and  carried  him  home. 


When  Sirllumphrey  Davy  was  in  Sicily,  he  was  study- 
ing geology,  and  the  rapandclatterof  his  hammer  among 
the  rocks  astonished  tiie  Catanian  peasants,  who  ac- 
counted him  mad.  They  told  their  priest  of  the  danger 
from  tiie  maniac,  but  Davy  had  seen  the  priest  before 
them;  his  reverence  quiet ly  intimated  to  the  peasants 
that  it  was  a foreign  gentleman  from  a far-off  land,  who 
« as  practicing  a penance ! Davy  Avas  then  regarded  by 
the  (Jatauians  as  a saint. 


After  Pope  had  Avrittcn  tome  letter  \*erses  on  Lady  M. 
W.  Montagu,  lie  told  a friend  of  his  that,  he  should  soon 
have  ample  revenge  upon  her,  for  tlint  he  lind  set  her 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  should  soon  publish  Avliat 
lie  had  writt-n.  “ Be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  little  gentle- 
man.’’ was  the  reply,  “ that  I am  not  at  all  afraid  of  him ; 
for  if  lie  sets  me  down  in  black  and  Avliite,  as  he  calls  it, 
most  assuredly  I Avill  have  him  set  down  in  black  and 
blue.” 


Tiie  late  Mr.  Murrell,  Avhose  death  recently  figured  in 
the  Dublin  papers,  bad  been  absent  from  England  more 
than  n quarter  of  a century.  In  tiie  early  part  of  his  life, 
Avlien  studying  for  tiie  bar  in  London,  lie  became  ac- 
quainted Avitli  an  actress  (if  exceeding  beauty,  named 
Dely,  and  finding  lie  could  not  procure  her  as  a mistress, 
resolved  to  venture  upon  lier  as  a Avife.  They  married, 
but  as  their  dispositions  were  not  exactly  similar,  they 
Avere  not  superlatively  happy.  One  morning  on’ return- 
ing front  rehearsal  at  tl  e Royal  Circus,  where  she  was 
then  performing,  she  addressed  her  astonished  husband 
tints:  **  Murrell,  I believe  you  are  heartily  tired  of  me, 
ns  I nrn  heartily  tired  of  you  ; so.  Hint  if  you  will  settle 
five  hundred  a year  upon  me,  I will  put  you  in  n Avay  of 
dissolving  our  marriage."  The  proposal  A\*as  made  by 
tiie  lady  only  three  mouths  after  their  marriage.  Tito 
husband  eagerly  embraced  tiie  offer,  and  gave  her  his 
hoed  for  performing  liis  part  of  tho  contract;  on  which 
site  produced  a certificate  of  her  previous  marriage  to  a 
performer  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  avIio  lived  in  Lam- 
beth. This  point  being  ascertained,  Mr.  Murrell  refused 
to  pay  the  annuity,  nnd  site  found  there  avus  a flaw  in 
tiie  drawing  up  which  would  put  it  out  of  her  pOAver  to 
compel  him.  She  therefore  told  him  that  unless  he  en- 
tered into  a new  nnd  legal  agreement  she  would  take  a 
step  which  Avottld  still  render  her  marriage  Avith  him  per- 
fectly valid.  lie  laughed  at  her,  hut  site  performed  her 
promise  by  bringing  a certificate  and  producing  a regie- 
ter,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  performer,  previous  to 
liis  marriage  Avith  Iter,  was  married  to  a vocalist,  av1io 
was  then  alive.  This  disconcerted  tiie  gentleman,  who, 
hoAvevcr,  mnnnrred  to  get  quit  of  iter  importunities  by 
giving  her  *£3000  in  hard  cash,  on  condition  of  her  going 
to  America,  where  site  once  more  entered  the  connubial 
state,  and  obtained  great  notoriety  as  a fine  actress. 


“ I am  an  unlucky  man,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  a poor 
fellow  of  our  acquaintance  ; “if  I were  to  take  your  ad- 
vice and  seize  Time  by  liis  forelock,  I do  belieA*e  it  would 
just  come  right  out  and  leave  him  as  bald  as  a barber's 


A gentleman  well  ktioAvn  in  a celebrated  sporting  eir- 
clo,  more  for  good-humor  than  straight  riding,  arrived  at 
home,  a short  time  since,  in  a plight  which  would  lend 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  something  better  than  “ a 
good  tiling.” 

“ Wtiat  sport?’’  asked  a friend. 

“ Cn-a-pitnl !’’  replied  our  friend, emphatically.  “Nev- 
er had  a better  run  in  tiie  Avliole  course  of  my  life  1 AiVas 
thrown  into  tiie  first  ditch,  nnd  it  took  me  three  hours  to 
catch  my  horse  1" 

LORD  MANSFIELD  ANI)  IIIS  COACHMAN. 

Tiie  following  is  nn  anecdote  of  tiie  late  Lord  Mans- 
field, Avliicli  his  lordship  himself  told  from  the  bench  : 

He  had  turned  off  liis  coachman  for  certain  act*  of  pec- 
ulation not  uncommon  in  his  class  of  persons.  Tiie  fel- 
Idav  begged  liis  lordship  to  give  him  n character. 

“ What  kind  of  a character  can  I give  you  ?”  says  ids 
lordship. 

“Oh,  my  lord,  any  character  your  lordship  pleases  to 
give  me  I shall  most  thankfully  receive.” 

liis  lordship  accordingly  sat  down  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ The  bearer,  John , has  served  me  three  years  in 

the  capacity  of  a coachman,  lie  is  an  able  diiver,  and  a 
very  sober  man.  I discharged  him  because  he  cheated 
me.  (Signed)  Mansfield." 


That  fashion  passed  away,  nnd  then  were  worn 
Dresses  avIiosc  skirts  came  senreo  IicIoav  the  knee, 
With  Avaists  girt  round  tho  shoulder-blades,  and  Scorn 
Noav  pointed  at  the  prior  finery. 

When  here  and  there  some  antiquated  damo 
Still  wore  it,  to  afford  her  juniors  game. 

Short  Avaists  departed:  Taste  a while  prevailed; 

Till  ugly  Folly’s  reign  returned  once  more, 

And  Indies  then  again  went  draggle-tailed  ; 

And  now  they  wear  hoops  also,  as  before. 

Paint,  powder,  patches,  nnsty  and  absurd, 

They’d  wear  as  Avell,  if  Fiance  but  spoke  llie  word. 

Young  bucks  and  beauties,  ye  who  now  derido 
Tiie  reasonable  dress  of  other  days; 

When  1’iiue  your  forms  shall  have  puffed  out  or  dried, 
Then  on  your  present  portraits  youth  will  gaze. 

And  say  Avliat  dowdies,  frights,  and  guys  you  were. 
With  their  more  specious  figures  to  compare. 

Think,  if  you  live  till  you  are  lean  or  fat, 

Your  features  blurred,  your  eyes  bedimmed  witii  age, 
Your  limbs  have  stiffe  ned;  feet  grown  broad  and  flat: 

You  mny  see  other  garments  all  the  rage, 
Preposterous  as  even  that  attire 
Which  you  in  full-length  mirrors  now  admire. 


CLERK  OF  TIIE  WEATHER  OFFICE  —Notice  is 
hereby  given  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Zodiac 
being  taken  up  for  repairs,  there  will  be  no  Summer  or 
Autumn  tliis  year.  All  contracts  made  on  tiie  under- 
standing that  tiie  Seasons  would  go  on  ns  usual,  hirings 
of  country-houses  arrangements  for  tours,  promises  to 
marry  and  tho  like,  are  null  and  void.  The  Winter 
quarter  begins  on  the  1st  of  July,  nnd  terminates  some 
time  next  year.  (Signed)  Pnainrs  Apollo. 


Jack  the  Giant-ICillee  Kedivivus.— To  think  of 
finding  tiie  old  nursery  Avardrobe  in  full  Avear  hi  Sicily! 
The  Neapolitan  Police-torturers  in  that  island  have  for 
some  time,  it  seems,  been  using  the  “cap  of  darkness." 
Garibaldi  lias  nmv  come  down  upon  them  with  the 
“sAvord  of  sharpness;"  and  the  sbirri  of  Bombalino 
have  found  the  “shoes  of  sAviftness"  to  run  utvay  with. 


A man  having  bought  a sheep’s  head,  had  been  to  a 
friend  for  a direction  to  dress  it.  As  he  Avns  returning, 
repeating  tiie  method,  and  holding  tiie  purchase  under 
liis  arm,  a dog  snntclicd  it.  nnd  ran  away.  “Now,  my 
dear  bov,"  snid  tiie  man,  “ Avliat  a fool  you  make  of  your- 
self I What  use  will  it  he  to  you,  os  you  don’t  kuotr  Loaf 
it  is  to  be  dressed  ?" 


John  thanked  his  lordship,  and  went  off  A few 
mornings  aftenvard,  when  liis  lordship  Avas  going 
through  liis  lobby,  to  step  into  liis  coach  for  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  a man,  in  a very  handsome  livery,  made  him 
a Ioav  bow.  To  his  surprise  fie  recognized  his  late  coach- 
man. 

“ Why,  John,"  says  his  lordship,  “yon  seem  to  liavo 
got  nn  excellent  place.  Ilotv  could  you  manage  this 
Avith  the  character  I gave  you  ?’’ 

“ Oil ! my  lord,"  said  John,  “ it  Avas  nn  exceeding 
good  character,  and  I come  to  return  you  thanks  for  it. 
My  noAV  master,  on  reading  it,  said  lie  observed  your 
lordship  recommended  me  us  an  able  driver  and  a sober 
man.  ‘ These,’  says  lie,  ‘are  just  tiie  qualities  I Avnnt 
in  a coachman.  I obser\*e  liis  lordship  adds  ho  dis- 
charged you  because  you  cheated  him.  Hark  you,  sir- 
rah,’ says  lie,  ‘I’m  a Yorkshircman,  und  I’ll  defy  you  to 
cheat  me.'  ’’ 


The  Scandinavians  had  a god,  KA*asir,  who  avrs  suffo- 
cated by  tho  multitude  of  ideas  sticking  in  liis  throat, 
because  lie  could  not  find  any  one  avIio  cdhld  question 
him  fast  enough  to  get  them  out  of  him. 


A country  doctor  being  disturbed  one  night  by  a bur- 
glar, and  having  no  ball  or  shot  for  liis  pistol,  noiseless- 
ly loaded  the  Avcapon  wilh  dry,  hard  pills,  and  gave  the 
intruder  a “ prescription"  which  lie  thinks  trill  go  far  to- 
Avard  curing  tiie  rascal  of  a very  bad  ailment. 


A writer  in  the  London  Examiner  lately  saw  a “blind 
man"  looking  with  much  apparent  interest  at  tiie  prints 
in  Colunglii's  AvindoAv. 

“Why,  my  friend,"  said  we,  “it  seems  you  are  not 
blind !’’ 

“No,  thank  God,  your  honor,”  replied  the  man,  “I 
have  my  blessed  sight  as  aycII  as  another.” 

“Then  wliy-do  you  go  about  led  by  a dog  Avith  a 
string  ?’  asked  we. 

“ Why  ? because  I licdicate  dogs  for  blind  men.’ 

A steamboat  passenger,  missing  liis  handkerchief,  ask- 
ed nn  Irishman  if  he  had  seen  it,  and  insinuated  a charge 
of  theft.  But  aftenvard  finding  his  pocket  companion 
in  liis  lint,  lie  began  to  apologize.  “ Oh  ! don  t be  after 
making  any  apology;  it  was  a mere  mistake,  nnd  on 
both  sides,  too.  You  took  me  for  a thief,  aud  I took  you 
for  a gintloman.’’ 


A disappointed  candidate  for  office  Avas  speaking  of 
men  avIio  Avould  sell  their  votes,  Avlien  Mrs.  Partington 
observed,  with  a sigh,  “Ah,  they  are  ns  base  as  yEsop  of 
old,  Avho  sold  his  birth-right  for  a mess  of  potash." 
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found  in  almost  every  corner.  Now  and 
then,  between  the  two  fits,  there  is  a 

short  lull— a kind  of  exhaustion— which 
is  soon  followed  by  another  attack  of 
hope  or  fear. 


“In  the  afternoon  Garibaldi  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  round  the  town.  I 
was  there,  but  find  it  really  impossible 
to  give  you  even  a faint  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  received  every 
where.  It  was  one  of  those  triumphs 
which  seem  to  be  almost  too  much  for  a 
man.  The  most  wonderful  thing  I ever 
saw  in  this  way  was  the  reception  of  Na- 
poleon and  Victor  Emanuel  at  Milan, 
just  about  a year  ago;  and  I ain  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  the  one  yester- 
day was  more  extraordinary.  The  entry 
of  the  Sovereigns  was  something  more 
formal,  which  prevented  the  full  expres- 
sion of  popular  enthusiasm.  They  were 
on  horseback,  and  surrounded  by  their 
guards;  while  the  popular  idol,  Gari- 
baldi, in  his  red  flannel  shirt,  with  a 
loose  colored  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  and  his  worn  wide-awake,  was 
walking  on  foot  among  those  cheering, 
laughing,  crying,  inad  thousands:  and 
all  his  few  followers  could  do  was  to 
prevent  him  from  being  bodily  earned 
off  the  ground.  The  people  threw  them- 
selves forward  to  kiss  his  hands,  or,  at 
least,  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
as  if  it  contained  the  panacea  for  all 
their  past  and  perhaps  coming  suffer- 
ings. Children  were  brought  up,  and 
mothers  asked  on  their  knees  for  his 
blessing;  aud  all  this  while  the  object 
of  this  idolatry  was  as  calm  and  smiling 
as  when  in  the  deadliest  fire,  taking  up 
the  children  and  kissing  them,  trying  to 
quiet  the  crowd,  stopping  at  every  mo- 
ment to  hear  a long  complaint  of  houses 
burned  and  property  sacked  by  the  re- 
treating soldiers,  giving  good  advice, 
comforting,  and  promising  that  all  dam- 
ages should  be  paid  for." 

Of  the  horrors  of  the  bombard- 
ment the  same  writer  says : 

“One  might  write  volumes  of  horrors 
on  the  Vandalism  already  committed, 
for  every  one  of  the  hundred  ruins  has 
its  sad  story  of  brutality  and  inhuman- 
ity. 


trian  armies  in  Italy,  or  those  of  the 
contending  powers  in  the  Crimea; 
there  is  a want  of  order,  a want  of 
tents,  a want  of  every  thing  but  ar- 
dor and  patriotism.  It  reminds  one 
of  Garibaldi’s  speech  to  his  follow- 
ers. “If  you  are  ready  to  march 
thirty  miles  a day  regularly  with- 
out stopping,  except  to  fire  at  the 
enemy— to  sleep  any  where,  often 
without  a meal— to  start  again  be- 
fore your  night’s  rest  is  half  over, 
march  thirty  fresh  miles,  and  to 
fight  bravely  without  stopping  to 
rest — then  follow  me,  and  we  shall 
be  victorious.” 

The  other  picture  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  scenes  in  the  streets 
of  Palermo  before  and  at  the  entry 
of  Garibaldi.  Correspondents  tell 
us  that  the  streets  were  full  of  boys 
and  young  men,  who,  crazy  with  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  liberty,  ran 
about  the  streets  shouting  Viva  Gar- 
ibaldi! Viva  Vittore  Emmanuele! 
Viva  Italia!  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  the  Neapol- 
itan troops,  or  the  least  concern  for 
their  own  safety.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  poor  creatures 
were  slaughtered  in  the  bombard- 
ment ; but  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
now  not  very  far  distant. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  thus  describes  the  excitement 
prevailing  at  Palermo : 

“ Any  one  in  search  of  violent  emo- 
tions can  not  do  better  than  set  off  at 
once  for  Palermo.  However  blaze  he 
may  be,  or  however  milk-and-water  his 
blood,  I p omise  it  will  be  stirred  up. 
He  will  be  carried  away  by  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling,  or  else  the  impetuosity 
and  variation  of  this  torrent  will  pro- 
duce in  him  a reaction  such  as  he  rare- 
ly felt. 

“ The  popular  proverb  has  it  that  no 
day  resembles  its  predecessor;  here  al- 
most every  hour  changes  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  with  the  state  of  affairs  the 
feelings  of  200,000  people  change  from 
one  extreme  to  another  almost  without 
the  si  ightest  transition.  One  moment  all 
is  triumph  and  hope,  and  the  next  all  is 
terror  and  dejection.  One  instant  the 
town  resounds  with  cheers,  tho  next  you 
see  numbers  prostrated  before  the  shrines 
of  Madonnas  and  saints  which  are  to  be 


“All  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Albergeria  the  air  is  charged  with  the 
exhalations  of  tho  corpses  imperfectly 
covered  by  the  ruins,  and  with  that 
greasy  smell  occasioned  by  the  burning 
of  an  animal  body.  If  you  can  stand  the 
exhalation,  try  and  go  inside  the  ruins, 
for  it  is  only  there  that  you  will  see  what 
the  tiling  means.  You  will  not  have  to 
search  long  before  you  stumble  over  the 
charred  remains  of  a human  body— a leg 
sticking  out  here,  an  arm  there,  a black 
face  staring  at  you  a little  farther  on." 
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the  woman  in  white. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

“AFTEtt  DARK,1' 
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WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

VIII. 

Before  I had  reached  the  turning  which  led 
out  of  the  square,  my  attention  was  aroused  by 
the  sound  of  a closing  door  in  the  row  of  houses 
behind  me.  I looked  round  and  saw  an  under- 
sized man  in  black  on  the  door-step  of  the  house, 
which,  ns  well  as  I could  judge,  stood  next  to 
Mrs.  Catherick’s  place  of  abode,  on  the  side 
nearest  to  me.  The  man  advanced  rapidly  to- 
ward the  turning  at  which  I had  stopped.  I 
recognized  him  as  the  lawyer’s  clerk  who  had 
preceded  me  in  my  visit  to  Blackwater  Park, 
and  who  had  tried  to  pick  a quarrel  with  me 
when  I asked  him  if  I could  see  the  house. 

I waited  where  I was  to  ascertain  whether 
his  object  was  to  come  to  close  quarters  and 
speak  on  this  occasion.  To  my  surprise,  he 
passed  on  rapidly  without  saying  a word,  with- 
out even  looking  up  in  my  face  as  he  went  by. 
This  was  such  a complete  inversion  of  the  course 
of  proceeding  which  I had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect on  his  part,  that  my  curiosity,  or  rather  my 
suspicion,  was  aroused,  and  I determined,  on 
my  side,  to  keep  him  cautiously  in  view,  and  to 
discover  what  the  business  might  be  on  which 
he  was  now  employed.  Without  caring  wheth- 
er he  saw  me  or  not,  I walked  after  him.  He 
never  once  looked  back,  and  he  led  me  straight 
through  the  streets  to  the  railway  station. 

The  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and 
two  or  three  passengers  who  were  late  were 
clustering  round  the  small  opening  through 
which  the  tickets  were  issued.-  I joined  them, 
and  distinctly  heard  the  lawyer’s  clerk  demand 
a ticket  for  the  Blackwater  station.  I satisfied 
myself  that  he  had  actually  left  by  the  train  be- 
fore I came  away. 

There  was  only  one  interpretation  that  I could 
place  on  what  I had  just  seen  and  heard.  I had 
unquestionably  observed  the  man  leaving  a house 
which  closely  adjoined  Mrs.  Catherick’s  resi- 
dence. He  had  been  probably  placed  there,  by 
Sir  Percival’s  directions,  as  a lodger,  in  antici- 
pation of  my  inquiries  leading  me,  sooner  or 
later,  to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Catherick.  He 
had,  doubtless,  seen  me  go  in  and  come  out; 
and  he  had  hurried  away  by  the  first  train  to 
make  his  report  at  Blackwater  Park — to  which 
place  Sir  Percival  would  naturally  betake  him- 
self (knowing  what  he  evidently  knew  of  my 
movements),  in  order  to  be  ready  on  the  6pot  if 
I returned  to  Hampshire.  I saw  this  clearly ; 
and  I felt  for  the  first  time  that  the  apprehen- 
sions which  Marian  had  expressed  to  me  at 
parting  might  be  realized.  Before  many  days 
were  over  there  seemed  every  likelihood  now 
that  Sir  Percival  and  I might  meet. 

Whatever  result  events  might  be  destined  to 
produce,  I resolved  to  pursue  my  own  course 
straight  to  the  end  in  view,  without  stopping  or 
turning  aside  for  Sir  Percival  or  for  any  one. 
The  great  responsibility  which  weighed  on  me 
heavily  in  London  — the  responsibility  of  so 
guiding  my  slightest  actions  as  to  prevent  them 
trom  leading  accidentally  to  the  discovery  of 
Laura’s  place  of  refuge — was  removed,  now  that 
I was  in  Hampshire.  I could  go  and  come  as  I 
pleased  at  Welmingham ; and  if  I chanced  to 
tail  in  observing  any  necessary  precautions,  the 
immediate  results,  at  least,  would  affect  no  one 
but  myself. 

When  I left  the  station  the  winter  evening 
was  beginning  to  close  in.  There  was  little 
hope  of  continuing  my  inquiries  after  dark  to 
any  useful  purpose  in  a neighborhood  that  was 
strange  to  me.  Accordingly,  I made  my  way 
to  the  nearest  hotel  and  ordered  my  dinner  and 
jny  bed.  This  done,  I wrote  to  Marian,  to  tell 
her  that  I was  safe  nn^f^Ij^ap^jliptil  Ijnd  fair 


leaving  home,  to  address  the  first  letter  she 
wrote  to  me  (the  letter  I expected  to  receive  the 
next  morning)  to  “The  Post-office,  Welming- 
ham and  I now  begged  her  to  send  her  sec- 
ond day’s  letter  to  the  same  address.  I could 
easily  receive  it  by  writing  to  the  postmaster  il 
I happened  to  be  away  from  the  town  when  it 
arrived. 

The  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  as  it  grew  late 
in  the  evening,  became  a perfect  solitude.  I 
was  left  to  reflect  on  what  I had  accomplished 
that  afternoon  as  uninterruptedly  as  if  the  house 
had  been  my  own.  Before  I retired  to  rest  I 
had  attentively  thought  over  my  extraordinary 
interview  with  Mrs.  Catherick,  from  beginning 
to  end;  and  had  verified,  at  my  leisure,  the 
conclusions  which  I had  hastily  drawn  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day. 

The  vestry  of  Old  Welmingham  church  was 
the  starting-point  from  which  my  mind  slowly 
worked  its  way  back  through  all  that  I had  heard 
Mrs.  Catherick  say,  and  through  all  that  I had 
seen  Mrs.  Catherick  do.  At  the  time  when  the 
neighborhood  of  the  vestry  was  first  referred 
to  in  my  presence  by  Mrs.  Clements,  I had 
thought  it  the  strangest  and  most  unaccounta- 
ble of  all  places  for  Sir  Percival  to  select  for  a 
clandestine  meeting  with  the  clerk's  wife.  In- 
fluenced by  this  impression,  and  by  no  other,  I 
had  mentioned  “the  vestry  of  the  church,”  be- 
fore Mrs.  Catherick,  on  pure  speculation — it 
represented  one  of  the  minor  peculiarities  of  the 
story,  which  occurred  to  me  while  I was  speak- 
ing* I was  prepared  for  her  answering  me  con- 
fusedly or  angrily,  but  the  blank  terror  that 
seized  her  when  I said  the  words  took  me  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  I had  long  before  asso- 
ciated Sir  Percival’s  Secret  with  the  conceal- 
ment of  a serious  crime,  which  Mrs.  Catherick 
knew  of — but  I had  gone  no  farther  than  this. 
Now,  the  woman’s  paroxysm  of  terror  associa- 
ted the  crime,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  vestry,  and  convinced  me  that  she  had  been 
more  than  the  mere  witness  of  it — she  was  also 
the  accomplice,  beyond  a doubt. 

What  had  been  the  nature  of  the  crime? 
Surely  there  was  a contemptible'’  side  to  it  as 
well  as  a dangerous  side — or  Mrs.  Catherick 
would  not  have  repeated  my  own  words,  refer- 
ring to  Sir  Percival’s  rank  and  power,  with  such 
marked  disdain  as  she  had  certainly  displayed. 
It  was  a contemptible  crime,  then,  and  a dan- 
gerous crime;  and  she  had  shared  in  it,  and  it 
w'as  associated  with  the  vestry  of  the  church. 

The  next  consideration  to  be  disposed  of  led 
me  a step  farther  from  this  point. 

Mrs.  Catherick’s  undisguised  contempt  for 
Sir  Percival  plainly  extended  to  his  mother  as 
well.  She  had  referred,  with  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm, to  the  great  family  he  had  descended  from 
— “ especially  by  the  mother’s  side.”  What  did 
this  mean?  There  appeared  to  be  only  two 
explanations  of  it.  Either  his  mother’s  birth 
had  been  low,  or  his  mother’s  reputation  was 
damaged  by  some  hidden  flaw  with  which  Mrs. 
Catherick  and  Sir  Percival  were  both  privately 
acquainted  ? I could  only  put  the  first  expla- 
nation to  the  test  by  looking  at  the  register  of 
her  marriage,  and  so  ascertaining  her  maiden 
name  and  her  parentage,  as  a preliminary  to 
further  inquiries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
second  case  supposed  were  the  true  one,  what 
had  been  the  flaw-  in  her  reputation  ? Remem- 
bering the  account  which  Marian  had  given  me 
of  Sir  Percival’s  father  and  mother,  and  of  the 
suspiciously  unsocial,  secluded  life  they  had  both 
led,  I now  asked  myself  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  that  his  mother  had  never  been  mar- 
ried at  all.  Here  again  the  register  might,  by 
offering  written  evidence  of  the  marriage,  prove 
to  me,  at  any  rate,  that  this  doubt  had  no  foun- 
dation in  truth.  But  where  was  the  register  to 
be  found  ? At  this  point  I took  up  the  conclu- 
sions which  I had  previously  formed;  and  the 
same  mental  process  which  had  discovered  the 
locality  of  the  concealed  crime  now  lodged  the 
register  also  in  the  vestiy  of  Old  Welmingham 
church. 

These  were  the  results  of  my  interview  with 
Mrs.  Catherick — these  were  the  various  consid- 
erations, all  steadily  converging  to  one  point, 
which  decided  the  course  of  my  proceedings  on 
the  next  day. 

The  morning  was  cloudy  and  lowering,  but 
no  rain  fell.  I left  my  bag  at  the  hotel,  to 
wait  there  till  I called  for  it ; and  after  inquir- 
ing the  way,  set  forth  on  foot  for  Old  Welming- 
hara  church. 

It  was  a walk  of  rather  more  than  two  miles, 
the  ground  rising  6lowly  all  the  way.  On  the 
highest  point  stood  the  church — an  ancient, 
weather-beaten  building,  with  heavy  buttresses 
at  its  sides,  and  a clumsy  square  tower  in  front. 
The  vestry,  at  the  back,  was  built  out  from  the 
church,  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  age. — 
Round  the  building,  at  intervals,  appeared  the 
remains  of  the  village  which  Mrs.  Clements  had 
described  to  me  as  her  husband’s  place  of  abode 
in  former  years,  and  which  the  principal  inhab- 
itants had  long  since  deserted  for  the;  new  town. 
Some  of  the  empty  houses  had  been  dismantled 
to  their  outer  walls ; some  had  been  left  to  de- 
cay with  time  ; and  some  were  still  inhabited  by 
persons  evidently  of  the  poorest  class.  It  was  a 
dreary  scene ; and  yet,  in  the  worst  aspect  of 
its  ruin,  not  so  dreary  as  the  modern  town  that 
I had  just  left.  Hero  there  was  the  brown, 
breezy  sweep  of  surrounding  fields  for  the  eye 
to  repose  on  ; here  the  trees,  leafless  as  they 
were,  still  varied  the  monotony  of  the  prospect, 
and  helped  the  mind  to  look  forward  to  summer 
time  and  shade. 

As  I moved  away  from  the  back  of  the  church 
and  passed  some  of  the  dismantled  cottages  in 
search  of  a person  who  might  direct  me  to  the 
clerk,  I saw  two  men  saunter  out  after  me,  from 
behind  a wall.  The  tallest  of  the  two — a stout 
muscular  man,  in  the  dress  of  a gamekeeper — 


was  a stranger  to  me.  The  other  was  one  of 
the  men  who  had  followed  me  in  London  on 
the  day  when  I left  Mr.  Kyrle’s  office.  I had 
taken  particular  notice  of  him  at  the  time,  and 
I felt  sure  that  I was  not  mistaken  in  identify- 
ing the  fellow  on  this  occasion.  Neither  he  nor 
his  companion  attempted  to  speak  to  me,  and 
both  kept  themselves  at  a respectful  distance ; 
but  the  motive  of  their  presence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  church  was  plainly  apparent.  It 
was  exactly  as  I had  supposed — Sir  Percival 
was  already  prepared  for  me.  My  visit  to  Mrs. 
Catherick  had  been  reported  to  him  the  evening 
before,  and  those  two  men  at  my  heels  had 
been  placed  on  the  look-out  near  the  church  in 
anticipation  of  my  appearance  at  Old  Welming- 
ham. If  I had  wanted  any  further  proof  that 
my  investigations  had  taken  the  right  direction 
at  last,  the  plan  now  adopted  for  watching  me 
would  have  supplied  it. 

I walked  on,  away  from  the  church,  till  I 
reached  one  of  the  inhabited  houses,  witha  patch 
of  kitchen  garden  attached  to  it,  on  which  a 
laborer  was  at  work.  He  directed  me  to  the 
clerk’s  abode — a cottage  at  some  little  distance 
off,  standing  by  itself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  for- 
saken village.  The  clerk  was  in-doors,  and  was 
just  putting  on  his  great-coat.  He  was  a cheer- 
ful, familiar,  loudly-talkative  old  man,  with  a 
very  poor  opinion  (as  I soon  discovered)  of  the 
place  in  which  he  lived,  and  a happy  sense  of 
superiority  to  his  neighbors  in  virtue  of  the  great 
personal  distinction  of  having  once  been  in  Lon- 
don. 

“ It’s  well  you  came  so  early,  Sir,”  said  the 
old  man,  when  I had  mentioned  the  object  of 
my  visit.  “ I should  have  been  away  in  ten 
minutes  more.  Parish  business,  Sir,  and  a good- 
ish  long  trot  before  it’s  all  done,  for  a man  at 
my  age.  But,  bless  you,  I’m  strong  on  my  legs 
still ! As  long  as  a man  don’t  give  at  his  legs, 
there’s  a deal  of  work  left  in  him.  Don’t  you 
think  so  yourself,  Sir  ?” 

He  took  his  keys  down  while  he  was  talking 
from  a hook  behind  the  fire-place,  and  locked 
his  cottage  door  behind  us. 

“Nobody  at  home  to  keep  house  for  me,” 
said  the  clerk,  with  a cheerful  sense  of  perfect 
freedom  from  all  fnmily  encumbrances.  “My 
wife’s  in  the  church-yard  there ; and  my  chil- 
dren are  all  married.  A wretched  place  this, 
isn’t  it,  Sir?  But  the  parish  is  a large  one — 
every  man  couldn’t  get  through  the  business  as 
I do.  It’s  learning  does  it ; and  I’ve  had  my 
share,  and  a little  more.  I can  talk  the  Queen’s 
English  (God  bless  the  Queen !) — and  that’s 
more  than  most  of  the  people  about  here  can  do. 
You’re  from  London,  I suppose,  Sir  ? I’ve  been 
in  London  a matter  of  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  What’s  the  news  there  now,  if  you  please  ?” 

Chattering  on  in  this  way  he  led  me  back  to 
the  vestry.  I looked  about  to  see  if  the  two 
spies  were  still  in  sight.  They  were  not  visible 
any  where.  After  having  discovered  my  appli- 
cation to  the  clerk  they  had  probably  concealed 
themselves  where  they  could  watch  my  next 
proceedings  in  perfect  freedom. 

The  vestry  door  was  of  stout  old  oak,  studded 
with  nails ; and  the  clerk  put  his  heavy  key  in 
the  lock  with  the  air  of  a man  who  knew  that 
he  had  a difficulty  to  encounter,  and  who  was 
not  quite  certain  of  creditably  conquering  it. 

“ I’m  obliged  to  bring  you  this  way,  Sir,”  he 
said,  “because  the  door  from  the  vestry  to  the 
church  is  bolted  on  the  vestry  side.  We  might 
have  got  in  through  the  church  otherwise.  This 
is  a perverse  lock,  if  ever  there  was  one  yet. 
It’s  big  enough  for  a prison  door ; it’s  been  ham- 
pex-ed  over  and  over  again ; and  it  ought  to  be 
changed  for  a new  one.  I’ve  mentioned  that  to 
the  churchwarden  fifty  times  over  at  least : he’s 
always  saying  ‘ I’ll  see  about  it’ — and  he  never 
does  see.  Ah,  it’s  a sort  of  lost  corner,  this 
place.  Not  like  London — is  it,  Sir?  Bless 
you,  we  are  all  asleep  here ! We  don’t  march 
with  the  times.” 

After  some  twisting 
and  turning  of  the  key 
the  heavy  lock  yield- 
ed, and  he  opened  the 
door. 

The  vestry  was  lar- 
ger than  I should  have 
supposed  it  to  be,  judg- 
ing from  the  outside 
only.  It  was  a dim, 
mouldy,  melancholy 
old  room,  with  a low, 
raftered  ceiling.  — 

Round  two  sides  of 
it,  the  sides  nearest 
to  the  interior  of  the 
church,  ran  heavy 
wooden  presses, worm- 
eaten  and  gaping  with 
age.  Hooked  to  the 
inner  corner  of  one 
of  these  presses  hung 
several  surplices,  all 
bulging  out  at  their 
lower  ends  in  an  ir- 
reverent-looking bun- 
dle of  limp  drapery, 
and  wanting  nothing 
but  legs  under  them 
to  suggest  the  idea  of 
a cluster  of  neglected 
curates  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide  by  com- 
panionably  hanging 
themselves  all  togeth- 
er. Below  the  surpli- 
ces, on  the  floor,  stood 
three  packing-cases, 
with  the  lids  half  off, 
half  on,  and  the  straw 
profusely  bursting  out 
of  their  cracks  and 
crevices  in  every  di- 


rection. Behind  them,  in  a corner,  was  a litter 
of  dusty  papers  ; some  large  and  rolled  up  like 
architects’  plans ; some  loosely  strung  together 
on  files,  like  bills  or  letters.  The  room  had 
once  been  lighted  by  a small  side  window ; but 
this  had  been  bricked  up,  and  a lantern  sky- 
light was  now  substituted  for  it.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  was  heavy  and  mouldy ; being 
rendered  additionally  oppressive  by  the  closing 
of  the  door  which  led  into  the  church.  This 
door  also  was  composed  of  solid  oak,  and  was 
bolted  at  top  and  bottom  on  the  vestry  side. 

“We  might  be  tidier,  mightn’t  we,  Sir?”  said 
the  cheerful  clerk.  “ But  when  you’re  in  a lost 
corner  of  a place  like  this,  what  are  you  to  do  ? 
Why,  look  here  now— just  look  at  these  pack- 
ing-cases. There  they’ve  been  for  a year  or 
more  ready  to  go  to  London — there  they  are, 
littering  the  place,  and  there  they’ll  stop  as 
long  as  the  nails  hold  them  together.  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  Sir,  as  I said  before,  this  is  not  Lon- 
don. We  are  all  asleep  here.  Bless  you,  we 
don’t  march  with  the  times !” 

‘ ‘What  is  there  in  the  packing-cases?”  I asked. 

“Bits  of  old  wood  carvings  from  the  pulpit, 
and  panels  from  the  chancel,  and  images  from 
the  organ-loft,”  said  the  clerk.  “Portraits  of 
the  twelve  apostles  in  wood — and  not  a whole 
nose  among  ’em.  All  broken,  and  worm-eaten, 
and  crumbling  to  dust  at  the  edges — as  brittle 
as  crockery,  Sir,  and  as  old  as  the  church,  if  not 
older.” 

“And  why  were  they  going  to  London?  To 
be  repaired  ?” 

“ That’s  it,  Sir.  To  be  repaired ; and  where 
they  were  past  repair,  to  be  copied  in  sound 
wood.  But,  bless  you,  the  money  fell  short — 
and  there  they  are,  waiting  for  new  subscrip- 
tions, and  nobody  to  subscribe.  It  was  all  done 
a year  ago,  Sir.  Six  gentlemen  dined  together 
about  it  at  the  hotel  in  the  new  town.  They 
made  speeches,  and  passed  resolutions,  and  put 
their  names  down,  and  printed  off  thousands  of 
prospectuses.  Beautiful  prospectuses,  Sir,  all 
flourished  over  with  Gothic  devices  in  red  ink, 
saying  it  was  a disgrace  not  to  restore  the 
church  and  repair  the  famous  carvings,  and  so  . 
on.  There  are  the  prospectuses  that  couldn’t 1 
be  distributed,  and  the  architect’s  plans  and 
estimates,  and  the  whole  correspondence  which 
set  every  body  at  loggerheads  and  ended  in  a 
dispute,  all  down  together  in  that  corner  be- 
hind the  packing-cases.  The  money  dribbled 
in  a little  at  first — but  what  can  you  expect  out 
of  London  ? There  was  just  enough,  you  know, 
to  pack  the  broken  carvings,  and  get  the  esti- 
mates, and  pay  the  printer’s  bill,  and  after  that 
there  wasn’t  a halfpenny  left.  There  the  things 
are,  as  I said  before.  We  have  nowhere  else 
to  put  them — nobody  in  the  new  town  cares 
about  accommodating  us — we’re  in  a lost  cor- 
ner— and  this  is  an  untidy  vestry — and  who’s  to 
help  it? — that’s  what  I want  to  know.” 

My  anxiety  to  examine  the  register  did  not 
dispose  me  to  offer  much  encouragement  to  the 
old  man’s  talkativeness.  I agreed  with  him  that 
nobody  could  help  the  untidiness  of  the  vestry — 
and  then  suggested  that  we  should  proceed  to 
our  business  without  more  delay. 

“Ay,  ay,  the  marriage  register,  to  be  sure,” 
said  the  clerk,  taking  a little  bunch  of  keys  from 
his  pocket.  “How  far  do  you  want  to  look 
back,  Sir?” 

Marian  had  informed  me  of  Sir  Percival’s 
age  at  the  time  when  we  had  spoken  together  of 
his  marriage  engagement  with  Laura.  She  had 
then  described  him  as  being  forty-five  years  old. 
Calculating  back  from  this,  and  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  year  that  had  passed  since  I had 
gained  my  information,  I found  that  he  must 
have  be8n  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  four, 
and  that  I might  safely  start  on  my  search 
through  the  register  from  that  date. 

“I  want  to  begin  with  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  four.”  I said. 
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“Which  way  after  that,  Sir?”  asked  the 
clerk.  “Forward  to  our  time,  or  backward 
away  from  us  ?” 

“Backward  from  eighteen  hundred  and 
four.” 

He  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  presses— 
the  press  from  the  side  of  which  the  surplices 
were  hanging — and  produced  a large  volume 
bound  in  greasy  brown  leather.  I was  struck 
by  the  insecurity  of  the  place  in  which  the  reg- 
ister was  kept.  The  door  of  the  press  was  warp- 
ed and  cracked  with  age,  and  the  lock  was  of 
the  smallest  and  commonest  kind.  I could  have 
forced  it  easily  with  the  walking-stick  I carried 
in  nfv  hand. 

“ Is  that  considered  a sufficiently  secure  place 
for  the  register?”  I inquired.  “Surely  a book 
of  such  importance  as  this  ought  to  be  protected 
by  a better  lock,  and  kept  carefully  in  an  iron 
safe  ?” 

“ Well,  now,  that’s  curious !”  said  the  clerk, 
shutting  up  the  book  again  just  after  he  had 
opened  it,  and  smacking  his  hand  cheerfully  on 
the  cover.  “ Those  were  the  very  words  my  old 
master  was  always  saying,  years  and  years  ago, 
when  I was  a lad.  ‘Why  isn’t  the  register’ 
(meaning  this  register  here  under  my  hand) — 
“why  isn’t  it  kept  in  an  iron  safe?’  If  I’ve 
heard  him  say  that  once,  I’ve  heard  him  say  it  a 
hundred  times.  He  was  the  solicitor,  in  those 
davs,  Sir,  who  had  the  appointment  of  vestry 
clerk  to  this  church.  A fine  hearty  old  gentle- 
man, and  the  most  particular  man  breathing. 
As  long  as  he  lived  he  kept  a copy  of  this  book 
in  his  office  at  Knowlesburv,  and  had  it  posted 
up  regular,  from  time  to  time,  to  correspond 
with  the  fresh  entries  here.  You  would  hardly 
think  it,  but  he  had  his  own  appointed  days, 
once  or  twice  in  every  quarter,  for  riding  over 
to  this  church  on  his  old  white  pony  to  check 
the  copy,  by  the  register,  with  his  own  eyes  and 
hands.  ‘ How  do  I know’  (he  used  to  say) — 
‘ how  do  I know  that  the  register  in  this  vestry 
may  not  be  stolen  or  destroyed?  Why  isn’t  it 
kept  in  an  iron  safe?  Why  can’t  I make  other 
people  as  careful  as  I am  myself?  Some  of 
these  days  there  will  be  an  accident  happen — 
and  when  the  register’s  lost,  then  the  parish 
will  find  out  the  value  of  my  copy.’  He  used 
to  take  his  pinch  of  snuff  after  that,  and  look 
about  him  as  bold  as  a lord.  Ah ! the  like  of 
him  for  doing  business  isn’t  easy  to  find  now. 
You  may  go  to  London,  and  not  match  him 
avert  there.  Which  year  did  you  say,  Sir? 
Eighteen  hundred  and  what?” 

“ Eighteen  hundred  and  four,”  I replied ; 
mentally  resolving  to  give  the  old  man  no  more 
opportunities  of  talking  until  my  examination 
of  tho  register  was  over. 

The  clerk  put  on  his  spectacles  and  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  register,  carefully  wetting 
his  finger  and  thumb  at  every  third  page. 
“ There  it  is,  Sir,”  he  said,  with  another  cheer- 
ful smack  on  the  open  volume.  “ There’s  the 
year  you  want.” 

As  I was  ignorant  of  the  month  in  which  Sir 
Percival  was  born,  I began  my  backward  search 
with  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  register- 
book  was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind;  the  entries 
being  all  made  on  blank  pages,  in  manuscript, 
and  the  divisions  which  separated  them  being 
indicated  by  ink  lines  drawn  across  the  page  at 
the  close  of  each  entry. 

I reached  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  four  without  encountering  the 
marriage  ; and  then  traveled  back  through  De- 
cember, eighteen  hundred  and  three;  through 

November  and  October;  through No!  not 

through  September  also.  Under  the  heading 
of  that  month  in  the  year  I found  the  marriage ! 

I looked  carefully  at  the  entry.  It  was  at 
the  bottom  of  a page,  and  was,  for  want  <?f 
room,  compressed  into  a smaller  space  than 
that  occupied  by  the  marriages  above.  The 
marriage  immediately  before  it  was  impressed 
on  my  attention  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
bridegroom’s  Christian  name  being  the  same  as 
my  own.  The  entry  immediately  following  it 
(on  the  top  of  the  next  page)  was  noticeable,  in 
another  way,  from  the  large  space  it  occupied ; 
the  record,  in  this  case,  registering  the  mar- 
riages of  two  brothers  at  the  same  time.  The 
register  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Felix  Glvde  was 
in  no  respect  remarkable,  except  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  space  into  which  it  was  com- 
pressed at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  infor- 
mation about  his  wife  was  the  usual  informa- 
tion given  in  such  cases.  She  was  described  as 
“Cecilia  Jane  Elster,  of  Park-View  Cottages, 
Knowlesbury ; only  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick 
Elster,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Bath.” 

I noted  down  these  particulars  in  my  pocket- 
book,  feeling,  as  I did  so,  both  doubtful  and  dis- 
heartened about  my  next  proceedings.  The 
Secret,  which  I had  believed,  until  this  moment, 
to  be  within  my  grasp,  seemed  now  farther  from 
my  reach  than  ever.  What  suggestions  of  any 
mystery  unexplained  hnd  arisen  out  of  my  visit 
to'  the  vestry  ? I saw  no  suggestions  any  where. 
What  progress  had  I made  toward  discovering 
the  suspected  stain  on  the  reputation  of  Sir 
Percival’s  mother?  The  one  fact  1 had  ascer- 
tained vindicated  her  reputation.  Fresh  doubts, 
fresh  difficulties,  fresh  delays,  began  to  open 
before  me  in  interminable  prospect.  What  was 
I to  do  next?  The  one  immediate  resource 
left  to  me  appeared  to  be  this : I might  insti- 
tute inquiries  about  “Miss  Elster,  of  Knowles- 
bury,” on  the  chance  of  advancing  toward  the 
main  object  of  my  investigation,  by  first  discov- 
ering the  secret  of  Mrs.  Catlierick’s  contempt 
for  Sir  Percival’s  mother. 

“Have  you  found  what  you  wanted,  Sir?” 
said  the  clerk,  as  I closed  the  register-book. 

“ Yes,”  I replied ; “ but  I have  some  inquiries 
still  to  make.  I suppose  the  clergyman  who 
officiated  here  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  three  is  no  longer  alive?” 

“No,  no,  Sir;  j j&Pt  ‘t?®0  or  folir 


years  before  I came  here — and  that  was  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  twenty-seven.  I got  this  place, 
Sir,”  persisted  my  talkative  old  friend,  “ through 
the  clerk  before  me  leaving  it.  They  say  he 
was  driven  out  of  house  and  home  by  his  wife 
— and  she’s  living  still,  down  in  the  new  town 
there.  I don’t  know  the  rights  of  the  storv  my- 
self ; all  I know  is,  I got  the  place.  Mr.  Wnns- 
borough  got  it  for  me — the  son  of  my  old  mas- 
ter that  I was  telling  you  of.  He’s  a free,  pleas- 
ant gentleman  as  ever  lived ; rides  to  the 
hounds,  keeps  his  pointers,  and  all  that.  He’s 
vestry-clerk  here  now,  os  his  father  was  before 
him.” 

“Did  you  not  tell  me  your  former  master 
lived  at  Knowlesbury?”  I asked,  calling  to  mind 
the  long  story  about  the  precise  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  with  which  my  talkative  friend  had 
wearied  me  before  he  opened  the  register-book. 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,  Sir,”  replied  the  clerk. 
“Old  Mr.  Wansborough  lived  at  Knowlesbury; 
and  young  Mr.  Wansborough  lives  there  too.” 

“You  said  just  now  lie  was  vestry-clerk,  like 
his  father  before  him.  I am  not  quite  sure  that 
I know  what  a vestry-clerk  is.” 

“Don’t  you  indeed,  Sir? — and  von  come  from 
London,  too ! Every  parish  church,  you  know, 
has  a vestry-clerk  and  a parish-clerk.  The 
parish-clerk  is  a man  like  me  (except  that  I’ve 
got  a deal  more  learning  than  most  of  them — 
though  I don’t  boast  of  it).  The  vestry-clerk  is 
a sort  of  an  appointment  that  the  lawyers  get; 
and  if  there’s  any  business  to  be  done  for  the 
vestry,  why  there  they  arc  to  do  it.  It’s  just  the 
same  in  London.  Every  parish  chuVch  there 
has  got.  its  vestry-clerk — and,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  lie’s  sure  to  be  a lawyer.” 

“Then  young  Mr.  Wansborough  is  a lawyer, 
I suppose  ?” 

“ Of  course  he  is,  Sir  ! A lawyer  in  High 
Street,  Knowlesbury — the  old  offices  that  his 
father  had  before  him.  The  number  of  times 
I’ve  swept  those  offices  out,  and  seen  the  old 
gentleman  come  trotting  in  to  business  on  his 
white  pony,  looking  right  and  left  all  down  the 
street,  and  nodding  to  every  body ! Bless  you, 
he  was  a popular  character! — he’d  have  done 
in  London !” 

“ How  far  is  it  to  Knowlesbury  from  this 
place  ?” 

“A  long  stretch,  Sir,”  said  the  clerk,  with 
that  exaggerated  idea  of  distances  and  that 
vivid  perception  of  difficulties  in  getting  from 
place  to  place  which  is  peculiar  to  all  county- 
people.  “ Nigh  on  five  mile,  I can  tell  you!” 

It  wa's  still  early  in  the  forenoon.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  a walk  to  Knowlesbury  and 
back  again  to  Welmingham  ; and  there  was  no 
person  probably  in  the  town  who  was  fitter  to 
assist  my  inquiries  about  the  character  and  po- 
sition of  Sir  Percival’s  mother,  before  her  mar- 
riage, than  the  local  solicitor.  Resolving  to  go 
at  once  to  Knowlesbury  on  foot,  I led  the  way 
out  of  the  vestry. 

“ Thank  you  kindly,  Sir,”  said  the  clerk,  as  I 
slipped  my  little  present  into  his  hand.  “Arc 
you  really  going  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Knowles- 
bury and  back  ? "Well ! you’re  strong  on  your 
legs,  too — and  what  a blessing  that  is,  isn’t  it? 
There’s  the  road ; you  can’t  miss  it.  I wish  I 
was  going  your  way — it’s  pleasant  to  meet  with 
gentlemen  from  London  in  a lost  corner  like 
this!  One  hears  tho  news.  Wish  you  good- 
morning, Sir!  and  thank  you  kindly,  once  more.” 

We  parted.  As  I left  the  church  behind  me 
1 looked  back,  and  there  were  the  two  men 
again,  on  the  road  below’,  with  a third  in  their 
company ; that  third  person  being  the  short  man 
in  black  whom  I had  traced  to  the  railway  the 
evening  before. 

The  three  stood  talcing  together  for  a little 
w’hile — then  separated.  The  man  in  black  went 
aw’ay  by  himself  toward  Welmingham;  the 
other  two  remained  together,  evidently  waiting 
to  follow  me  as  soon  as  I walked  on. 

I proceeded  on  my  way,  without  letting  the 
fellows  see  that  I took  any  special  notice  of 
them.  They  caused  me  no  conscious  irritation 
of  feeling  at  that  moment;  on  the  contrary, 
they  rather  revived  my  sinking  hopes.  In  the 
surprise  of  discovering  the  evidence  of  the  mar- 
riage I had  forgotten  the  inference  I had  drawn 
on  first  pefcciving  the  men  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  vestry.  Their  reappearance  reminded  me 
that  Sir  Percival  had  anticipated  my  visit  to  Old 
Welmingham  church,  as  the  next  result  of  my 
interview  with  Mrs.  Catlicrick — otherwise  he 
would  never  have  placed  his  spies  there  to  wait 
for  me.  Smoothly  and  fairly  as  appearances 
looked  in  the  vestry,  there  was  something  wrong 
beneath  them — there  was  something  in  the  reg- 
ister-book, for  aught  I knew,  that  I had  not  dis- 
covered yet. 

“I  shall  come  back,”  I thought  to  myself,  as 
I turned  for  a farewell  look  at  the  tow  er  of  the 
old  church.  “ I shall  trouble  the  cheerful  clerk 
a second  time  to  conquer  the  perverso  lock,  and 
to  open  the  vestry  door.” 


THE  RACER  “NICHOLAS.” 

We  publish  on  page  428,  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Carpcndale,  a portrait  of  the  famous  race-horse 
“Nicholas,”  who  W’on  the  4-mile  race  on  Friday. 
Nicholas  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and 
has  W’on  so  many  races,  that  he  is  well  known  to 
nil  lovers  of  sport.  He  is  a nolilo  animal,  and 
though,  iu  the  language  of  tho  turf,  be  classes  ns 
“ aged,”  will  probably  win  many  a race  yet.  Hav- 
ing been  beaten  by  Tbrogncck,  a week  previous, 
in  the  2{-mili:  dash,  (he  odds  were  rather  against 
him  before  the  4-mile  race  began;  but  he  vindicat- 
ed his  ancient  fame  The  following  account  of  tho 
race  wo  take  from  the  daily  press : 

Four-mite  post  stake. 

John  Hunter  entered  rh.  ti.  Niclnlis  1 2 1 1 

T.  MorrU  entered  gr.  h Throgneck 1 2 2 

Time,  8.15—7.041—8.07. 
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Fibst  IIbat— Throgneck  was  the  favorite  at  $t00  to 
$75,  odds  which  were  eagerly  taken  by  the  admirers  of 
the  once  great  four-niiler,  Nicholas,  for  they  remembered 
liia  glorious  victories  iu  previous  years  over  tliis  track. 
Nicholas  had  the  inside,  and  allowed  Throgneck  to  take 
the  lead.  The  latter  made  (lie  running  all  the  way  round, 
and  passed  the  stand  on  the  first  mile  in  2.05.  The  second 
mile  was  done  in  2X5,  and  the  third  in  2.03,  tho  horses 
still  in  the  same  position.  In  going  along  the  far  side 
the  last  time  round,  Nicholas  improved  his  position,  and 
got  to  the  favorite's  girths.  In  coming  up  the  straight 
run  in,  Throgneck  shook  Nicholas  off,  and  the  latter 
swerving  across  the  course,  the  gray  won  the  heat  by 
half  n dozen  lengths.  Time,  8.05. 

Second  Heat.— -Very  long  odds  were  offered  against 
Nicholas,  and  some  offers  of  $100  to  $10  on  the  gray 
horse  were  snapped  up  eagerly.  Throgneck  again  took 
the  lead,  and  on  the  first  mile  led  by  a length;  time, 
1.59.  The  second  mile  was  done  in  *1.53,  the  gray  still 
leading.  On  the  far  side  Nicholas  went  tip,  hut  could 
not  quite  rench  him,  and  on  passing  the  stand  on  the 
third  mile  laid  elose  at  his  quarters ; time,  1.53.  Iu  this 
position  they  ran  to  the  Mansion  House,  when  Nicholas 
made  his  effort,  and  passing  his  opponent,  increased  his 
lead  at  every  stride,  and  won  the  heat  by  six  leugths,  iu 
7.51b 

Tuied  IIeat. — The  last  beat  caused  another  change 
in  the  betting  market,  and  Nicholns  was  backed  to  win 
at  $100  to  $30.  It  was  observed  that  lie  had  cut  his  fet- 
lock, and  walked  rather  lame;  but  this  did  not  alnnn  the 
confidence  of  his  friends.  They  got  off  well  for  the  de- 
ciding heat,  tho  gray  going  on  witli  the  lead,  and  taking 
the  inside  on  passing  tho  quarter  pole.  The  first  ntiie 
was  done  in  2.01,  mid  the  recond  iu  2.0.  On  the  third 
mile  Nicholas  laid  at  Throgneck's  quarters  to  the  Man- 
sion House,  when  he  collured  and  passed  him,  leading 
two  clear  lengths  on  the  third  mile  when  passing  the 
judges'  stand,  iu  G.O.  The  chance  of' the  gray  horse  was 
now  evideutly  extinguished,  as  Nicholas  went  on  with 
tho  lead,  and  won  the  heat  and.  race  by  twenty  lengths, 
in  8.07. 

Nicholas  is  by  “ Glencoe,”  out  of  “ Nanny 
Rhodes,"  by  Wagoner,  and  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment perhaps  the  best  four-mile  burse  in  the 
country. 


MR.  THORPE’S  “NIAGARA.” 

Ox  Wednesday  evening,  June  20,  Col.  Thorpe’s 
picture  of  “ Niagara  Falls”  [of  which  we  give  an 
engraving  on  page  428]  was  fitted  up  in  the  lower 
diuing-hall  of  tho  Metropolitan  Hotel,  the  Japanese 
Embassy  having  expressed  a desire  to  witness  it. 
Our  readers  should  perhaps  be  informed  that,  with 
the  invitation  to  view  the  picture,  Mr.  Warren  Le- 
land  sent  a number  of  little  books  descriptive  of 
the  Falls,  and  illu-trated  by  numerous  engravings. 
To  Tommy  especially  was  intrusted  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  gifts. 

The  painting  was  lit  up  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
after  it  was  announced  that  it  was  ready  for  exhi- 
bition the  distinguished  visitors  commenced  drop- 
ping in.  First  came  eight  or  ten  of  the  subordi- 
nates, who  examined  the  picture  a while,  made 
their  comments,  and  then  departed,  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  other  groups.  Finally,  Mr.  Warren  l.elaud 
came  in  with  the  “two  Governors,”  the  imperial 
interpreter,  and  two  or  three  superior  officers.  The 
imperial  interpreter,  Niinioura  Goltajsiro,  who  was 
third  interpreter  at  the  time  Commodore  Perry  was 
at  Japan,  commenced  asking  questions  regarding 
the  Falls;  and,  speaking  English  fluently,  lie  soon 
became  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities  and 
magnitude. 

We  should  perhaps  have  remarked  that  the 
Dutch  language  is  only  used  as  a medium  of  con- 
versation between  the  embassadors  and  their 
American  friends  in  diplomatic  or  official  matters. 
After  the  Governors  and  chief  men  had  satisfied 
their  curiosity  they  retired;  and  the  three  Princes 
— the  first,  second,  and  third  embassadors — were 
ushered  in,  and  quieth’took  seats  appropriated  for 
their  use,  and  favorable  for  a sight  of  the  picture. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  these  distinguished  per- 
sonages the  Japanese  present  quietly  fell  back,  the 
imperial  interpreter  taking  his  place  at  the  right 
side,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  first  Prince.  Ncntoura 
Gohajsiro  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  picture  in 
detail,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  most  quiet  in- 
terest. The  first  Prince  then  desired  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  artist,  and  desired  from  him  a descrip- 
tion of  the  details.  The  Prince  inquired  about  the 
height  of  the  Falls,  the  size  of  the  Maid  of  the  Mist, 
the  quantity  of  water  that  came  over  them,  if 
the  tauter  ran  all  the  year  round,  the  height  of  the 
bluffs,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  below  the  Falls. 
This  latter  query  was  several  times  repeated.  lie 
then  asked  if  the  ship  they  were  to  go  homo  in  was 
named  after  the  Falls.  Finally,  the  Prince  de- 
sired to  know  if  the  picture  was  for  sale?  Upon 
being  informed  it  was  not,  lie  asked  if  a copy  could 
be  made;  which  was  answered  in  tho  affirmative. 
He  then  expressed  a desire  for  a copy  exactly  liko 
the  one  before  him,  which  bo  said  ho  wished  to 
take,  “ as  a great  curiosity,”  to  Japan.  After  some 
further  conversation  between  tho  officials  regard- 
ing the  picture  the  three  Princes  rose,  made  a more 
critical  examination  through  their  opera-glasses, 
pointed  out  particular  parts,  and,  smiling  their 
satisfaction,  they  quietly  left  the  room,  the  Japa- 
nese attendants  quietly  retiring  out  of  tho  way. 
We  understand  that  tho  copy  of  the  picture  will  be 
completed  at  the  leisure  of  the  artist,  and  forward- 
ed to  Japan,  care  of  our  Consul-General,  Townsend 
Harris. 


THE  “GREAT  EASTERN”  AND 
HER  CAPTAIN.  . 

We  publish  on  pages  421  and  425  a splendid 
engraving  of  the  steamship  Great  Eastern  entering 
the  Bay  of  New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  ‘28. 
The  great  ship  itself  lias  been  so  fully  illustrated 
in  tho  pages  of  tho  1 V<eUy  that  we  need  do  no 
ntoro  at  present  titan  refer  the  public  to  ottr  back 
numbers  for  pictures. 

We  may  repent  here,  briefly,  that  the  Great 
Eastern  is  tlte  l.irgcst  ship  in  the  world,  bring 
25,000  tons  burden,  and  080  feet  long.  Site  is  a 
side-wheel  steamer,  with  two  oscillating  engines 
of  1000  nominal  horse-power,  and  four  7 Ui  ich  <•'  1- 
iuders;  a screw  steamer,  with  two  engines  of  16t0 


nominal  horse-power,  and  four  84-inch  cylinders  • 
and  a ship  with  six  masts,  spreading  6500  square 
yards  of  canvas.  She  is  built  wholly  of  iron 
Ten  thousand  tons  of  iron,  in  30,000  plates  and 
300,000  rivets,  were  employed  in  tlte  construction 
of  her  hull.  Her  masts  (with  the  exception  of  the 
mizen,  or  sixth  mast)  are  also  of  iron,  and  their 
rigging  of  iron  wire.  She  can  carry  10,000  sol- 
diers, or  4000  passengers.  Her  crew  is  400  men. 

Her  new  commander  is  Captain  John  Vine  Hall 
whose  portrait  we  publish  on  page  429. 

Most  of  Captain  Hall’s  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  and  General  Screw 
Steamship  Company ; he  commanded  successively 
their  ships  the  Croesus  and  the  Golden  Fleece.  IJis 
conduct  in  connection  with  the  former,  a ship  0f 
2700  tons,  which,  upon  arrival  at  Sydney,  was  found 
to  be  frightfully  leaky,  many  of  the  plates  having 
started,  gained  him  the  approbation  and  friendship 
of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei.  There  was  no  dock  into 
which  he  could  put  his  ship,  and  with  great  perse- 
verance he  succeeded  in  forming  a basin,  by  driv- 
ing two  rows  of  piles  around  the  vessel,  filling  up 
the  space  between,  then  pumping  the  water  out 
and  bv  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  repair  and 
bring  home  the  ship  with  a most  valuable  cargo. 
When  tho  Croesus,  with  troops  and  stores  for  the 
Crimea,  was  destroyed  by  fire  off  Genoa,  his  con- 
duct received  the  highest  approbation  from  the 
Admiralty.  As  captain  of  the  Colden  Flrece,  with 
troops  for  India,  he  mado  the  quickest  voyage  on 
record  between  England  and  Calcutta. 

Of  late  years  Captain  Hall  lias  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Company’s  affairs,  first  at  South- 
ampton and  afterward  at  London.  He  is  a man 
of  great  learning  and  science ; a Fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Astronomfcul  Society  ; and  the  first  officer  in  the 
merchant  service  who  took  a first-class  certificate 
in  the  steam  examination  under  the  “Mercantile 
Marine  Act.”  Captain  Hall  is  a brother  of  tho 
Rev.  Newman  Hall,  one  of  the  celebrities  of  Lon- 
don, whose  church  on  Rlackfriar’s  Road,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  is  crowd- 
ed to  suffocation  every  Sunday. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  Jttne  25,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Sumner 
presented  a petition  of  citizen*  of  Massachusetts,  proving 
for  the  repeal  of  Hie  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  abelition 
of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  proliibi- 
tion  of  the  Inter-State  Slave-trade.  At  his  request  it  was 
laid  on  the  table.  The  Post-route  Bill  was  then  taken 
up,  and,  after  considerable  debate  and  the  adoption  of  va- 
rious amendments,  it  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Home. 
Tho  House  bill  to  amend  the  Consular  act  was  reported 
front  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  hut  laid  over.  Vari- 
ous other  measures  were  proposed,  but  they  were  laid 
over.  A message  was  received  from  the  House  notifying 
the  Senate  that  they  receded  from  their  amendments  to 
the  I’ost-offlce  Deficiency  Hill — therefore  it  stands  passed. 
The  customary  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  con- 
junction  with  one  from  the  House,  to  notify  the  President 
timt  Congress  was  ready  to  adjourn  ; and  after  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  presiding  officer,  and  a short  Executive 

session,  the  Senate  was  declared  adjourned. In  the 

House,  another  protest  was  rereived  from  the  President 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Covode  Investigating 
Committee,  in  which  lie  characterized  the  action  of  tlte 
House  ns  violative  of  the  rights  of  a co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  asserts  tl.at,  should  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  bo  sanctioned,  the  Constitution 
will  have  been  violated.  The  message  was  referred  to  a 
Beloct  committee,  and  its  consideration  was  postponed 
until  the  next  session.  The  House  refused  to  ngree  to 
the  Senate's  amendments  to  the  Post-route  Pill,  and  it 
was  consequently  lost.  After  some  other  unimportant 
business,  and  the  usual  preliminary  ceremonies,  the 
House  adjourned  sine  die. 

EXTRA  SESSIOX  OF  THE  SENATE. 

At  noon  on  2Gth  the  Senate  met  in  extraordinary  scs. 
slon  in  compliance  with  a proclamation  from  the  Prcsi- 
dent  A large  number  of  appointments  were  sent  in,  and 
the  treaties  with  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  and 
Venezuela  were  ratified. 

On  ‘27th  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  rejected,  and  the 
Mexican  treaty  was  postponed  till  December  next.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Russell  was  confirmed  ns  Navy  Agent  at  New 
York,  and  Colonel  Wright  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Springfield  Armory. 

On  28th  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was 
confirmed  as  Quarter-mastcr-General  of  the  Army,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  as  Minister  to  Guatemala.  The  Senate 
then  adjoHrticd  sine  die. 

IlOW  TIIE  SPANISH  TREATY  WAS  REJECTED. 

A motion  was  made  in  the  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  to  strike  Pom  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  for  the  settlement,  of  claims,  the  clause 
to  pay  for  tho  Amistad  negroes.  The  motion  to  strike  it 
out.  It  is  understood,  was  made  by  Mr.  Sumner,  but  dis- 
agreed to;  and  on  the  question  of  ratification  twenty- 
four  voted  In  the  affirmative  and  eighteen  in  the  nega- 
tive— not  the  requisite  two-thirds. 

SENATOR  FITZPATRICK  DKCI.INRS. 

A special  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Press , dated 
Washington,  June  £5,  says:  “Senator  Douglas  was 
waited  on  to-day  by  a Committee,  which  officially  in- 
formed him  of  liis  nomination.  He  notified  them  that 
liis  letter  of  acceptance  wonld  be  prepared  in  a day  or 
two.  They  then  called  on  Senator  Fitzpatrick.  In  re- 
ply to  a question  whether  lie  would  accept  or  not,  lie  re- 
plied  that  lie  asked  until  to-morrow  to  consider.  Tire 
Committee  said  they  wanted  an  immediate  answer,  on 
account  of  the  rumors  that  lie  intended  to  decline.  He 
replied  that,  if  he  must  answer  now,  he  would  be  forced  to 
decline.  They  at  once  accepted  his  declination.  The 
Southern  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  National  Convention 
present  in  tlte  city  immediately  met  together,  and  recom- 
mended the  name,  of  Governor  Hersclicl  V.  Johnson,  of 
Georgia,  to  the  National  Committee,  which  is  alse  here, 
and  which  was  empowered  by  the  Convention  to  fill  nny 
vacancies.  Tliis  recommendation  was  udopted  by  a num- 
ber of  delegates,  who,  at  a meeting  tliis  evening,  unani- 
mously nominated  Governor  Johnson,  in  place  of  Senator 
Fitzpatrick." 

THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  BRECKINRIDGE  AND  I.ANK. 

The  National  Democratic  Committee,  favoring  tho 
nomination  of  Brock  nridge  and  Lane,  after  finishing  tho 
business  of  organization,  paid  a visit  to  the  President  on 
27th.  Colonel  Wright,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  after 
introducing  the  members,  said  timt  they  had  called  before 
parting  to  tender  their  expression  of  personal  respect  to 
tiie  Chief  Magistrate,  and  of  regard  for  liis  character  and 
public  services,  etc.  The  President  made,  a brief  and 
happv  reply,  thanking  them  for  tiie  honor  of  the  visit, 
nnd  declaring  liis  entire  approval  of  tiie  principles  w liieh 
iiad  been  proclaimed  and  the  nominations  which  bad  been 
made  by  i lie  National  Democratic  Convention.  Ib-  wish- 
ed i hem  God  speed,  and  entire  success  in  the  effoita  they 
would  lie  called  upon  to  make  on  returning  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  The  whole  interview  was  of  a mot 
agteeiil  1 1 and  cordial  character,  the  President  freely  in- 
ti  r diatiglng  courtesies  with  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tc*\  each  of  idiom  departed  strongly  Impressed  tilth  the 
1^’qt jtjontj a ‘iij^j't  jj" pO«<|tir|‘«nee  in  their  action. 
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Till!  BRECKINRIDGE  AND  LANK  COMMITTEE. 
Tlio  Breckinridge  and  Lane  Nntional  Democratic  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Isaac  J.  Stevens,  of  Oregon ; George  W.  Hughes,  of 
Maryland;  John  W.  Stephenson,  of  Kentucky;  Wn 
FI  inn,  Jus.  G.  Berrctt,  Waiter  Lenox,  and  Geo.  W.  Riggs, 
of  Washington,  D.G. ; Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi; 
Thomas  B.  Florence,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  It.  Thomson, 
of  New  Jersey;  Augustus  Schell,  of  New  York;  A.  B. 
Meek,  of  Alabama;  J.  D.  Bright,  of  Indiana;  Itobert 
Johnson,  ef  Arkansas. 

TllIC  ARRIVAL  OF  TUB  “ GREAT  KASTERN.” 
The  Great  Eastern  arrived  at  this  port  on  2Sth,  reach- 
ing the  light-ship  at  7.30  a m.  There  she  anchored  ; at 
2 P M.,  high-water,  she  crossed  the  bar,  and  proceeded  to 
the  city,  arriving  at  her  dock  at  6 r m.  The  event  cre- 
ated the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the  city;  busi- 
na<s  was  generally  neglected,  and  thousands  of  people 
thronged  the  wharves  and  roofs  to  obtain  a glance  at  the 
great  ship. 

TIIK  VOTAGB. 

She  left  the  Needles  at  ton  a.m.  on  the  17th.  With  the 
exception  of  two  days  she  experienced  flue  weather.  She 
steamed  the  entire  passage,  ranging  from  25i  to  333  miles 
per  twenty-four  hours.  The  engines  were  not  stopped 
until  she  was  off  Geo"ge’s  Shoal,  for  soundings.  She 
came  in  a route  southeast,  direct  to  the  lightship,  whero 
she  was  boarded  by  the  ship  news  collector  and  Mr.  John 
Van  Duscn,  of  pilot  boat  Washington,  No.  4,  a business 
partner  of  Admiral  Murphy,  who  went  out  to  Southamp- 
ton for  the  siiip.  She  drew  twenty-seven  feet  water  aft, 
hut  was  trimmed  to  an  even-keel  before  crossing  the  bar. 
The  following  is  the  number  of  utiles  made  per  day : 

Date  Miles. 

Juue  17 2S5 

18  203 

19  — 

20  270 

21  304 

22  ?80 

23 302 

21 299 

25 325 

2(5 333 

27 204 

The  highest  sjieed  attained  was  fourteen  and  a half 
knots.  The  ship's  bottom  is  very  foul,  ami  an  allowance 
of  at  least  two  knots  an  hour  should  be  made  on  that  ac- 
count. The  distance  from  Southampton  is  3190  miles, 
but  to  avoid  the  ice  site  went  further  south. 

CROSSING  TIIK  IJAIt. 

A person  who  was  on  board  thus  describes  the  delicate 
operation  of  crossing  the  liar: 

•‘The  order  is  finally  given  by  Mr.  Murphv,  under 
whose  command  the  ship  has  now  passed,  to  “Go  ahead.'' 
The  engineer  waves  his  hand,  the  officer  below  repeats 
the  order  to  those  still  further  below,  and  in  a minute  the 
great  wheels  commence  their  revolutions.  The  stupen- 
dous fabric  yields  to  the  mighty  power  within  iter  bowels, 
and  moving  slowly  on  its  way,  commences,  as  it  were,  a 
triumphal  inarch  toward  the  city.  Gradually  the  point 
of  danger  is  neared.  The  perilous  bar  is  at  hand.  Speed 
is  accordingly  slacked,  and  Mr.  Murphy  from  his  position 
silently  gives  his  orders.  A simple  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  hand  indicates  to  the  helmsmen  the  course 
they  are  to  pursue,  and  the  ship  under  this  skillful  guid- 
ance obeying  her  helm  with  almost  the  readiness  of  a sail 
boat,  proceeds  on  her  way. 

TIIK  SAIL  CP  TUB  BAY. 

“Passing  Fort  Lafayette,  a salute  was  fired,  which 
was  promptly  responded  to  from  the  four  guns  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  from  this  time  onward,  until  her  ar- 
rival in  the  North  Itiver,  it  was  one  continual  ovation 
to  the  distinguished  stranger.  Cannon  boomed,  steam 
whistles  shrieked  until  almost  wheezy,  Hags  were  dip- 
ped in  graceful  welcome,  people  hurrahed,  handkerchiefs 
waved,  swift-footed  yachts  dashed  along  in  the  huge 
shadow  under  a cloud  of  canvas,  as  it  bowing  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  tlie  superior  being  towering  nbo  ve  them, 
and  demonstrations  of  a kindly  nature  came  from  every 
quarter.  As  far  ns  the  eye  could  see,  the  (ops  of  houses 
in  New  York  and  nil  its  suburbs  were  thronged  with 
people.  The  Battery  was  black  with  the  multitude,  and 
wharves,  shipping,  and  every  other  foothold  command- 
ing a view  of  the  scene,  pretanted  the  same  animated 
appearance. 

‘•As  we  neared  the  city  the  interest,  if  possible,  in- 
creased. Hundreds  of  little  craft  shot  out  into  the  stream 
and  fell  in  the  Wake  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Looking  down 
from  her  fore-top — an  elevation  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  tallest  ordinary  mast— it  seemed  almost  a fairy  spec- 
tacle. Below  was  the  beautiful  outline  of  the  largest 
steamer  in  the  world,  gliding  so  majestically  and  quietly 
through  the  water  that  her  motion  was  hardly  percepti- 
ble, while  behind,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — com- 
mencing with  a few  fast  steamers  at  the  stern — spread 
out  the  escort  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  fun,  every  fold 
of  which  was  quivering  with  beautiful  life. 

“ When  nearly  off  the  Battery  the  chimes  of  Trinity 
Church  were  beard  across  the  water,  playing  1 Rule  Bri- 
tannia.’ Salutes  were  fired  from  all  the  steamers  in  port, 
not  excepting,  of  course,  the  (Jtmarders  at  Jersey  City, 
which,  on  the  present  occasion,  did  ex^ra  honors. 

MOORED  AT  LAST. 

“ Before  landing  the  Grea'  Eastern  proceeded  up  the’ 
North  River  as  far  as  Forty -fifth  Street ; but  the  distance 
was  hardly  perceptible.  Here,  nfter  some  difficulty,  she 
was  turned  and  headed  down  stream  for  her  dock,  where, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  she  was  at  once  moor- 
ed. The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Murphy,  the  pilot;  and  the 
reader  can  appreciate  the  daring  of  the  undertaking  on 
being  informed  that  the  immense  ship  was  carried  along- 
side by  him,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  every  indi- 
vidual on  board,  including  the  officers,  with  ns  much 
case,  apparently,  as  lie  would  handle  his  own  pilot-beat, 
governed  alone  by  her  own  impetus,  and  without  the  aid 
of  a single  friendly  hawser  from  a steam  tug.  Here  she 
was  made  to  touch  the  dock  in  a gentle  way,  clipping  off 
only  a splinter,  comparatively,  as  she  came  alongside; 
hawsers  were  got  out,  the  passengers’  luggage  was  in- 
spected and  removed,  good-by  was  said  nil  around,  the 
company  departed  for  their  respective  destinations,  and 
the  Great  Eastern  quietly  settled  herself  for  a two  mouths’ 
rest” 

HER  PASSENGERS. 

Forty-three  passengers  were  all  that  could  he  found  in 
tlie  year  1860  to  “venture”  on  the  first  voyage  of  the 
most  splendid  ship  on  the  ocean.  Here  are  their  names: 

General  W.  Watkins;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harrison; 
Major  F.  Balfour;  Captain  Drummond;  Captain  Carne- 
gie, R.N. ; Captain  Mackinnon,  R.N. : Captain  William 
Morris,  R.N.  ; Captain  II.  Coryton,  R.N. ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  Gooch;  Mr.  J.  S.  Oakford  ; Mr.  G.  S.  Roebuck;  Mr. 
George  Wilkes;  Mr.  N.  A.  Woods;  Mr.  F.  R.  M'Kcnzie; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stainthorpe;  Miss  M.  A.  Herbert;  Mr. 
W.  Barber;  Mr.  C.  F.  Field;  Mr.  It.  Morson  ; Mr.  George 
Hawkins;  Mr.  F.  Simpson:  Mr.  F.  E.  Hub!  ard ; Rev. 

T.  C.  S uthey;  Mr.  W.  S.  Taylor;  Mr.  G.  D.  Brooks; 
Mr.  Thomas  llorribv;  Mr.  II.  Merrifield  ; Mr.  Henry 
Mann;  Mr.  H.  M.  Wells;  Mr.  W.  Cave;  Mr.  M.  Jurav- 
leff;  Mr.  J.  Jnravleff;  Professor  P.  Bercsford ; Mr.  D. 
Kennedy;  Mr.  G.  E.  M.  Taylor;  Mr.  Zerali  Colbnrn; 
Mr.  N.  Scott  Rit“sell ; Mr.  John  E.  Skinner;  Mr.  A.  L. 
Holley;  Mr.  M.  Murphy;  Mr.  Thomas  Bold. 

TIIK  JAPANESE. 

The  Japanese  Fritters,  with  their  interpreter,  censor, 
nnd  attendants,  visited  the  Astor  Llbrnry  on  Thursday, 
and  were  received  by  a Committee  of  tlie  Trustees,  whose 
Chairman,  Mr.  Rnggles,  welcomed  them  in  an  appro- 
priate address.  They  spent  two  hours  in  examining  tlie 
rare  works — some  in  their  own  language — with  winch 
the  library  U stored.  On  leaving  they  were  presented 
with  tlirce  superbly -bound  volumes,  containing  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Library,  ns  far  as  it  is  printed.  They  ex- 
pressed themselves  highly  delighted  witli  their  visit. 
The  Embassy  also  received  a visit  from  a delegation  of 
the  Ethnological  Society,  and  several  visits  from  various 
public  bodies  and  distiip|ii.>hcij_|iii|u-jl^.u|i«.  . On  Friday 
they  embarked  on  boaiU-tlie  Atapara. 


CONFESSION  OF  HARDEN. 

Governor  Olden,  of  New  Jersey,  has  respited  the  exe- 
cution of  Jacob  S.  Harden  for  one  week  and  a day,  bring- 
ing it  to  Friday  the  0th  day  of  July. 

It  is  stated  that  Harden  is  even  now  writing  his  con- 
fession, and  that  he  has  communicated  certaiu  portions 
of  it  to  the  jailer  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  ad  mi  nistering  of  the  poison  to  his  wife  commenced 
on  her  return  to  Ramsey’s,  and  it  was  given  to  her  while 
sitting  on  his  knee,  even  during  the  endearments  of  an 
apparently  loving  wife.  He  kindly  iuvited  her  to  par- 
tako  of  an  apple  on  which  ho  had  spread  arsenic.  Site 
unsuspectingly  ate  it,  remarking  that  it  uppeured  to 
liavo  something  gritty  ou  it.  lie  replied  that  it  was 
“ nothing.” 

There  are  statements  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
prisoner  involving  his  criminality  with  others  who  shared 
his  affections. 

His  purchasing  the  arsenic  at  Easton,  and  his  using 
that  which  was  ubaut  tlie  house,  arc  confirmed  by  Har- 
den’s own  words.  What  is  most  astonishing  is  tlie  state- 
ment that  in  the  perpetration  of  these  enormities  Harden 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  tlie  slightest  compunctions. 
He  did  them  without  for  once  thinking  that  he  was  doing 
any  tiling  very  dreadful. 

PERSONAL. 

We  have  inteliigenccof  thedcath  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James, 
the  celebrated  novelist.  We  tire  not  informed  whero  the 
event  took  place,  but  it  was  probably  at  Venice,  where 
he  was  filling  a consular  situation,  to  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Britisli  Government,  from  his  consulate  in 
this  country,  nt  Richmond,  Va. 

Tlie  works  of  Janies  have  been  almost  as  widely  read 
as  the  romances  of  Scott,  and  while  they  will  not  main- 
tain any  enduring  popularity,  there  are  some  among  them 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages,  and  are  quite  popu- 
lar in  Germany.  In  this  country  they  have  been  several 
times  republished,  nnd  some  of  tlie  latest  ones,  written 
here,  made  their  first  appearance  from  Hie  press  of  tlio 
Harpers,  in  this  city.  Mr.  James  was  also  the  author  of 
several  histories  and  biographies,  including  tlie  Lives  of 
“t  harlemagne,”  “Richard  Coeur de Lion,”  “Henry  IV. 
of  France,”  and  “ Louis  XIV.” 

The  Argus  states  that  Governor  Wise  lias  pronounced 
the  nomination  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane  as  the  most 
admirable  that  could  be  made  to  save  the  Union.  He 
will  address  tho  Democracy  nt  Iho  grand  ratification 
meeting  to  ho  Held  at  Norfolk. 

Little  Patti  has  lately  been  figuring  as  a heroine.  A 
little  boy  was  crossing  a street  railway  track  in  Cincin- 
nati the  other  day,  when  he  stumbled,  fell,  and  would 
have  been  run  over  had  it  not  been  for  tho  little  prima 
donna,  who  rushed  to  tlie  spot  and  drew  the  lad  to  a place 
of  safety.  Mademoiselle  Patti  has  “drawn”  a great 
many  full  houses,  but  wo  opino  that  she  never  drew  to 
better  purpose  than  in  tills  instance. 

While  a salute,  in  honor  of  the  nomination  of  Douglas 
and  Fitzpatrick  was  being  fired  at  Bangor,  Me.,  on  Mon- 
day, Mr.  Charles  Howard  lost  an  arm  by  tlio  premature 
discharge  of  tho  gun,  the  result  of  imperfect  swabbing. 

Gen.  Shields  is  staying  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The 
wound  which  he  received  in  Mexico  lias  resulted  in  a 
weakness  of  tiie  lungs,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  him 
to  seek  a mild  climate. 

Lieut.  Henry  A.  Wise,  the  gallant  “Hairy  Gringo,” 
sailed  in  the  Niagara  with  tho  Japanese  on  Saturday, 
lie  ranks  as  Master  of  Ordnance,  and  is  charged  to  pre- 
sent valuable  presents  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  tlie  Government  of  Japan.  IIo  will  also  give 
the  Tycoon  and  his  officers  tlio  latest  mysteries  in  gun- 
nery, and  the  pleasant  art  of  killing  on  a large  scale  witli 
neatness  nnd  dispatch.  Lieut.  Wise  is  a son-in-law  of 
Edward  Everett,  nnd  camo  near  losing  his  life  at  tho 
time  Secretary  Upshur  was  killed  on  tlie  Princeton. 

John  Dudley,  Esq.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  head 
workmen  of  tlio  Washington  Arsenal,  lias  been  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  go  to  Japan  with  the  returning 
Embassy,  and  superintend  the  putting  up  tlie  various 
articles  of  machinery  presented  by  the  United  States  and 
her  citizens. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

LORD  PALMERSTON  ON  TIIE  BOMBARDMENT  OF 
PALKRMO, 

Lord  Palmerston  lately  spoke  ns  follows  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  “ We  understand  that  the  government  of 
Naples  lias  sent  a diplomatic  agent  to  Paris  and  London, 
who  may  be  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a few  days,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  making  a communication  to  the  two  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England.  No  doubt  that,  in  our 
communication  with  that  envoy,  we  shall  express  to  him 
those  feelings  which  her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  com- 
mon with  every  body  in  this  country,  entertain  with  re- 
gard to  the  barbarities  which  have  been  practiced  in 
Sicily.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  is  really  a disgrace  to  the  pres- 
ent age  and  its  civilization  that  these  tilings  should  have 
occurred.  [Cheers.]  With  regard  to  tlie  next  question, 
I must  say  that  any  such  representation,  in  the  way 
of  remonstrance,  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  may 
make,  would  have  any  very  beneficial  effect  in  tlie  fu- 
ture conduct  of  tlie  Government  of  Naples,  I can  not 
venture  to  lead  tlie  House  to  entertain  any  very  san- 
guine expectation.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  is  far  more  likely, 
I am  afraid,  that  that  which  happened  after  tlie  sacking 
nnd  massacre  at  Perugia  may  occur  in  tlie  present  case. 
It  is  more  likely,  I am  afraid,  that  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  who  conducted  tlie  operations  at  Palermo 
may  receive,  instead  of  reprimand  or  punishment,  promo- 
tion and  reward  from  the  Government  of  Naples.  [Hear, 
hear.]  With  regard  to  the  lust  question,  we  know  that 
the  Neapolitan  Government  lias  applied  for  assistance  to 
its  foreign  nllies  to  guarantee  tlie  integrity  of  tlie  Two 
Sicilies.  Austria  has  positively  and  peremptorily  refused 
to  interfere  in  tlie  affairs  of  Naples.  [Cheers.]  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  French  Government  has  given 
a similar  answer  to  that  of  Austria.  [Cheers.]  I need 
not  say  what  the  feeling  of  tlie  British  Government  has 
been,  and  will  be,  upon  a matter  of  that  kind.  [Cries  of 
‘Hear,  hear.’]  It  is  the  misfortune  of  governments  like 
those  of  Rome  and  Naples  that  when,  by  tho  cruelties  and 
atrocities  committed  under  their  authority,  their  subjects 
have  been  driven  to  desperation  anil  have  revolted,  that 
they  appeal  to  old  friendly  Powers  for  assistance  to  re- 
move the  authors  of  those  revolutions.  Those  govern- 
ments forget  that  they  themselves  are  the  real  and  orig- 
inal authors  of  tlie  revolt — [cheers] — anil  of  all  those 
revolutionary  movements;  and  that  if  their  prayer  was 
granted,  to  accomplish  it  the  first  nnd  necessary  step 
would  be  their  own  removal.”  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
RRAR-ADMIRAI.  MUNDY’S  REPORT. 

The  following  papers,  relating  to  the  nffairs  of  Sicily, 
have  been  presented  to  Parliament: 

REAR-ADMIRAL  MUNDY  TO  TIIE  SECRETARY  OF  TIIE 
ADMIRALTY. 

“Hannibal,  Palermo,  JuntS,  1860. 

“From  various  sources  I derive  the  following  account 
of  tiie  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  city.  The  scene  is  reported  as  most  horrible. 
A whole  district,  one  thousand  yards  (English)  in  length 
by  one  hundred  wide,  is  in  ashes,  families  have  been 
burned  alive  with  tlie  buildings,  while  the  atrocities  of 
tlie  royal  troops  have  been  frightful.  In  other  parts,  con- 
vents, churches,  and  isolated  edifices  have  been  ermhed 
by  the  shells,  1100  of  which  were  thrown  into  the  city 
from  tlie  citadel,  and  about.  200  from  tiie  ships  of  war, 
besides  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot.  The  armistice 
lias  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  and  it  is  now  hoped  Eu- 
ropean Powers  will  interpose  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. The  conduct  of  General  Garibaldi,  both  during 
tlie  hostilities  and  since  their  suspension,  has  been  noble 
nnd  generous.  The  royal  troops  have  been  ordered  to 
evacuate  Trapani  nnd  Termini,  and  it  is  reported  they 
are  to  reinforce  tlie  garrison  of  Messina.” 

SALK  OF  LORD  BYRON’S  HOME. 

On  .Wednesday,  ..13th  ultimo,  the  Ancient  Abbey  and 
domain  of  Newstead,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  in- 
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dissolubiy  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  early 
life. of  Lord  Byron,  whose  patrimony  they  constituted, 
were  put  up  for  sale.  The  largest  offer  was  .£120,000; 
tlie  property,  however,  was  bougiit  in  at  the  reserved  bid- 
diug  of  £180,000. 


Art.  7.  Tlio  committee  will  keep  ronnd  it  a strong  de- 
tachment of  armed  men,  in  order  to  he  able,  if  requisite 
to  send  reinforcements  to  tlie  points  most  threatened.  ’ 
Art.  8.  it  will  see  to  tlie  preparation  of  ammunition, 
and  especially  of  tlie  so-called  “revolutionary  powder.**' 


BADEN. 


REWARDS  TO  TIIE  BRAVE. 


TUB  ROYAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Royal  Conference  nt  Baden  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.  Tlie  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  arrived 
there  on  the  14th  iust,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on 
the  following  day.  It  was  reported  that  tlie  Kings  of 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemburg,  and  other 
German  Princes,  would  join  in  tlie  Conference.  Various 
were  the  speculations  as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
meeting,  but  uotliiug  authentic  was  known  concerning 

The  Xord  refers  to  the  interview  between  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  tlie  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia:  “Tlie  in- 
terview between  tho  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Prussia,  which  our  correspondent  at  Berlin 
first  announced,  and  an  announcement  which  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  our  correspondent  at  Paris,  will  cor- 
taiuly  take  place  this  week.  It  is  oven  probable  that 
other  German  sovereigns  will  meet  at  the  same  time  at 
Baden-Baden,  and  will  then  form  a congress  of  Princes, 
of  which  tlie  first  and  most  important  result  will  be  a 
general  restoration  of  good  temper,  nnd  an  end  of  tlioso 
sterile  agitations  which  have  recently  troubled  Germany. 
If,  ns  a correspondent  of  tlie  Cologne  Gazette  avers,  tlie 
initiative  in  this  reunion  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  of 
tlie  French,  this  sovereign  will  have  rendered  to  Ger- 
many nnd  to  Europo  a pacific  and  a very  important  serv- 
ice, in  having  put  an  end  to  a fermentation  without  any 
real  cause,  and  without  any  definite  object,  but  one  which 
threatened  to  disturb  tlie  relations  between  two  great 
neighboring  and  friendly  nations.” 

ITALY. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  SICILY. 

At  latest  dntos  Garibaldi  was  nctively  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing his  reserve  forces,  nnd  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  not  make  any  new  movement  for  some  days. 

A late  dispatch  from  Palermo,  dated  11th  in st.,  says 
that  tlio  embarkation  of  the  Royal  troops  continues,  and 
that  tlie  town  is  still  barricaded. 

Tho  statement  that  the  Neapolitan  squadron  had  seized 
two  ships  conveying  volunteers  and  arms  to  Sicily  still 
lacks  confirmation. 

Garibaldi  being  triumphant.  Cotint  Cavour  now  re- 
quests the  Cabinet  of  the  Tnileries  to  adopt,  in  regard  to 
Sicily,  tlie  policy  followed  in  reference  to  Tuscany,  Par- 
ma, Modena,  and  tlie  Legations.  This  reque-t  has  only 
been  confidentially  made,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Count  Cavour  lias  addressed  an  official  dispatch  to  tlie 
Chevalier  Nigra,  who  communicated  its  contents  to  M. 
Thonvenci  about  fair  days  ago. 

In  this  dispatch  Count  Cavour  expresses  a hope  that 
France  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Sicily.  lie  reminds  tlio  French  Cabinet  ttiat  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  in  Italy,  as  contained  in  the 
celebrated  note  of  Lord  John  Russell,  lias  been  officially 
accepted  by  tlie  French  Government 

THE  PROPOSALS  OF  BOMBA. 

Princo  Pctrulla,  tho  Neapolitan  Minister  nt  Vienna, 
has  received  by  courier  an  autograph  letter  from  his  Sov- 
ereign, who  engages  himself  solemnly; 

1.  To  call  to  his  Council  men  enjoying  public  confi- 
dence. 

2.  To  reconstitute  a government  for  guaranteeing  tho 
faithful  mul  conscientious  execution  of  the  laws,  as  well 
as  tlie  suppression  of  abuses. 

3.  To  proclaim  a general  amnesty. 

II  is  Majesty  hopes  that,  in  consideration  of  these  guar- 
antees, European  diplomacy  will  no  longer  refuse  to  in- 
terfere in  his  favor  against  the  revolution. 

TIIK  ARMISTICE. 

Tlie  following  is  tho  text  of  tho  recent  proclamation 
issued  by  Garibaldi: 

Sicilians  — The  enemy  lias  proposed  to  us  an  armis- 
tice, which,  in  a generous  war,  sucii  as  that  in  which  we 
fight,  I thought  it  reasonable  not  to  refuse.  Tlie  bury- 
ing of 'tlio  dead,  the  care  of  tlio  wounded — in  a word, 
every  tiling  which  the  laws  of  humanity  ilemaud — lias 
always  honored  tho  valor  of  tlio  Italian  soldier.  More- 
over, tlie  Neapolitan  wounded  are  also  our  brothers,  al- 
though they  are  acting  with  cruel  hostility,  mid  are  at 
present  plunged  in  tho  darkness  of  political  ferret- ; but  it 
will  not  be  long  before  tlie  light  of  tlie  national  flag  will 
Induce  them  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  army.  And, 
that  tlie  terms  of  tlio  stipulated  convention  may  lie  strict- 
ly maintained  in  a manner  worthy  of  us,  we  publish  the 
following: 

ARTICLES  OF  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNDERSIGNED, 
AT  PALERMO,  MAY  81,  18 JO. 

1.  Tlio  suspension  of  hostilities  will  be  prolonged  dur- 
ing three  days,  dating  from  tlie  present  noon,  May  31,  at 
tlie  termination  of  which  his  Excellency  the  General-in- 
Chief  will  send  one  of  his  adjutants  to  tlio  camp,  to  es- 
tablish by  mutual  agrccmciit  the  hour  for  the  resumption 
of  hostilities. 

2.  Tlie  Royal  Bank  shall  be  placed  in  tlio  care  of  tlie 
representative  Crispi,  Secretary  of  State,  under  suitable 
discharge;  the  detachment  now  in  possession  to  proceed 
to  Castellamaro  with  arms  and  baggage. 

3.  The  embarkation  of  tlie  wounded  and  of  families 
shall  continue,  no  means  being  neglected  to  prevent  any 
abuse  whatever. 

4.  The  transport  of  provisions  shall  be  free  to  both 
parties  nt  all  hours  of  tlie  day,  the  suitable  dispositions 
being  taken  to  see  tlio  same  carried  out. 

5.  it  will  be  agreed  to  exchange  tlie  prisoners  Mosto 
and  Rivnlsa  for  n first  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  another 
officer,  for  instance.  Captain. Grasso. 

Francesco  Cbibfi.  Secretary  of  State, 

For  tlio  Provisional  Uovomment  of  Sicily. 
Febdinando  Lanza,  General-in-Chief. 

GARIBALDI’S  FIRST  DECREE. 

The  official  journal  of  tiio  provisional  government  of 
Sicily  publishes  the  following  decrees: 

ITALY  AND  VICTOR  EMANUEL. 

Joseph  Garibaldi,  Commander-iu-C'bief  of  the  national 
forces  in  Sicily,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  couferred  ou 
him,  decrees: 

Art.  1.  A Committee  of  Defense  is  instituted,  which 
will  have  actively  to  provide,  as  fur  as  is  necessary,  for 
tiie  construction  of  regular  barricades  throughout  the 
city,  nnd  for  putting  it  in  a state  of  defense,  independ- 
ently of  the  brave  men  that  have  come  from  other  Italian 
provinces  to  help  Sicily. 

Art.  2.  The  barricades  constructed  will  be  formed  nt 
tlio  distance  of  about  a hundred  paces  from  one  another, 
and  in  their  construction  tlie  paving-stones  will  be  u cd. 
also  posts,  stakes,  bags  of  earth,  and  tho  works  will  bo 
placed  under  tiie  direction  of  intelligent  persona  accus- 
tomed to  such  operations. 

Tlie  articles  required  for  the  movable  barricades  will 
be  prepared  at  such  plnccR  as  may  bo  requisite,  and  espe- 
cially where  onr  combatants  have  to  advance  protected 
against  tiie  enemy’s  fire,  nnd  also  for  assaulting  the 
quarters  held  by  tlie  Royalists.  These  barricades  will 
be  formed  of  baskets  filled  with  earth,  mattresses,  straw, 
sacks,  etc. 

Art.  3.  The  committees  will  keep  ns  large  a supply  as 
possible  of  sacks,  which  it  will  have  filled  with  earth 
without  delay. 

Art.  4.  Tlie  barricades  are  to  bo  defended  by  tlie  most 
courageous  persons  to  be  found  in  tlie  streets  where  they 
are  raised. 

Art  5.  The  doors  nnd  windows  of  the  houses  must  be 
left  open  day  and  night,  for  affording  shelter  to  tlie  per- 
sons whom  the  committco  may  send  for  more  effectually 
maintaining  the  defense. 

Art.  6.  The  committee  will  also  organize  a central 
corps  de  garde , which,  if  possible,  will  establish  itself 
near  its  residence,  livery  street  must  linvc  a secondary 
corps  de  garde,  which,  by  means  of  small  patrols,  will 
keep  up  communications  with  tlie  central  corps,  and 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  send  a party  every  half  hour  to 
inquire  into  tlie  stnte  of  tho  defense,  and  urge.tbcoiihab- 
itauts  of  every  house  to  contribute  to  the  said  defense. 


ITALY  AND  VICTOR  EMANUEL. 

Joseph  Garibaldi,  Commander-in-G'liiof  of  the  National 
Forces  in  Sicily,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
him,  decrees: 

Art.  1.  Out  of  tlie  lands  of  the  communal  estates  to  be 
divided,  iu  conformity  with  tlie  luw,  among  tlie  citizens 
of  the  commune,  every  one,  without  drawing  lots,  shall 
have  his  allotment  who  shall  have  fought  for  his  ecu n try. 
In  case  of  the  soldier's  death,  this  privilege  shall  pass  to 
his  heir. 

Art.  2.  Tills  allotment  shall  be  equal  to  that  which 
shall  be  set  apart  by  drawing  lots  (or  every  head  of  a 
poor  family.  Nevertheless,  if  th„  lands  of  a commune 
are  greater  Ilian  the  population  wants,  tlie  soldiers  or 
their  heirs  shall  obtain  a sliure  twice  as  great  as  the  other 
persons  sharing. 

Art.  3.  If  the  communes  have  no  land  of  their  own, 
they  shall  be  supplied  with  land  from  the  domains  of  the 
State  or  of  the  crown. 

Art.  4.  Tlie  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  with  tlie  ex- 
ecution of  tlie  present  decree. 

Garibaldi,  Dictator. 

Fbancisco  Crisfi,  Secretary  of  State. 

Palxbmo,  June  2,  1S60. 

HORRORS  OF  THE  NEAPOLITAN  PRISONERS. 

An  Englishman  writes  to  a London  jotmijil ; “ On  tho 
morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  1S48, 1 was  among  tlie 
foremost,  and  the  only  Englishman  present,  when  tlie 
rush  was  made  into  the  prison  at  Palermo.  Tlie  facts 
were  these; 

“About  forty  of  the  sbirri  had  been  captured  by  the 
revolutionists,  treated  by  them  witli  kindness,  and  placed 
in  security  until  they  could  be  sent  to  Naples— a friendly 
precaution  to  prevent  their  being  murdered  by  tlie  indig- 
nant mob,  which  then  broke  into  the  police  palace,  and 
cast  tho  books  and  furniture  from  tlie  windows.  A por- 
tion of  the  spacious  building  appeared,  however,  to  be 
inaccessible.  Windows  nnd  loop-holes  there  were  in  it, 
but  no  opening  to  ono  entire  wing  of  tlie  dark  prisou- 
liouse. 

*•  Presently,  on  removing  one  of  the  huge  book-eases, 
some  fresh-plastered  wall  appealed  concealed  behind  it. 
A passage  was  quickly  broken  through  it,  and  the  senses 
were  almost  overpowered  by  the  steaming  effluvia  which 
issued  from  seven  dark  chambers  communicating  with 
each  other,  where,  upon  clearing  tlie  loop-holes,  a secret- 
ed scene  of  horror  was  before  us— such  as  wants  tho  best 
testimony  to  be  believed.  There  lay  human  bodies,  and 
tlio  mutilated  remains  of  such,  iu  every  state  of  death 
and  decay;  bundles  of  rotting  rags,  mingled  witli  bones, 
and  limbs,  mid  filth,  filled  tlie  corners  of  the  smaller 
rooms;  chains  hung  riveted  to  Hie  wails  above,  whence 
some  of  these  remains  had  dropped  ns  they  died — some 
still  holding  in  their  iron  grasp  the  arms  or  ankles  of 
their  famished  victim-'.  Skeletons,  almost  flesliless, 
were  piled  upon  others  which  were  quite  so,  and  placed 
oil  stone  shelves,  which  had  served  os  their  beds  while 
living;  naked  bodies,  black  nnd  pulpy,  were  bidden  be- 
neath others  more  recently  dead,  yet  alive  with  mag- 
gots; and,  greater  horror  still,  two  human  bodies,  in 
writhing  attitude-',  were  hanging  crucified  upon  tlie 
wall  of  the  largest  chamber,  tlie  recking,  blood-stained 
stones  of  which  Held  rusty  spikes  corresponding  to  the 
outstretched  hand*  and  feet  of  others  which  had  been  s» 
suspended,  and  still  retaining  the  stringy  remains  of 
muscles  torn  to  shreds,  from  which  the  heavier  portions 
liad  dropped,  and  lay  in  heaps  of  putridity  beneath. 

“ Shrieks  of  indignant  horror  arose  from  tlie  infnriato 
crowd,  a portion  of  which  rushed  bnck  to  tlio  prison 
where  the  captured  sbirri  were  secured,  brought  them 
out,  and  shot  them  down  on  the  instant.  Others  re- 
mained, raking  and  searching  among  tlie  bones  and 
bodies,  examining  minutely  tlie  putrid  remnants  of 
tlioso  they  fancied  might  liavo  been  their  fathers,  broth- 
ers, or  kindred,  who  had  long  been  missing,  but  whoso 
fato  they  knew  not 

“ Ono  of  tlie  sbirri,  whose  life  I tried  in  vain  to  save, 
endeavored  to  persuade  me  that  the  suspended  bodies 
were  not  crucified  while  alive,  but  nailed  there  to  aug- 
ment  the  tortures  of  tlie  living  prisoners.” 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  PRESS. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  various  epithets  applied 
to  Garibaldi  by  the  foreign  journals.  Wo  take  the  fol- 
lowing as  specimeus : 

Gazctta  di  Napoli. — “ The  monster  In  human  shape. 
Garibaldi  by  name,  lias  had  tlio  audacity  to  attack,  at 
the  head  of  a band  of  murderers,  tlie  dominions  of  bis 
majesty  tiie  King  of  Naples.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
measures  are  taken  by  the  government  to  eapture  him, 
when  lie  will  be  justly  punished  for  liis  rash  and  lawless 
undertaking." 

Gazetta  di  Roma.—"  Tlie  Antichrist— for  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a person  possess' d of  the  devil  any  other  ap- 
pellation—has  dared  to  approach  tlie  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
effected  a landing  with  the  assistance  of  the  godless  and 
heretic  English,” 

Munich  Volksblatt — “The  bandit  Garibaldi  is  about 
to  continue  his  wicked  and  bloody  trad*  of  human  mur- 
derer in  the  happy  and  peaceful  island  of  Sicily;  bntthe 
divine  vengeance  will  not  fail  to  overtake  him  speedily.” 

Vienna  Gazette.—"  The  professional  rebel  hopes  to 
continue  his  former  calling  in  Sicily;  but  he  will  bo 
grievously  disappointed,  and  His  disgraceful  attempt 
frustrated,  by  tlie  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  brave  trooua 
of  tlie  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.” 

Leipzieg  r Zeitung — “The  pirate  Garibaldi  is,  of 
course,  acting  by  the  orders  of  tlie  King  of  Sardinia.” 

Berlin  Kreutz- Zeitung. — “Tlie  adventurer  Garibaldi 
will  soon  find  that  bis  lawless  career  lias  come  to  on  un- 
timely end." 

Cassel  Zeitung.—"  The  parvenu  Garibaldi,  not  content 
with  having  kindled  Hie  flames  of  revolution  in  bis  own 
country,  is  now  about  to  raise  tho  standard  ef  revolt  in 
the  hitherto  happy  kingdom  of  Naples.” 

Hamburg  Papers.—"  General  Garibaldi  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  ills  bold  and  dangerous  career.” 

Gazetta  di  Bologna.—"  The  heroic  son  of  Italy,  whoso 
name  no  true  Italian  can  pronounce  without  Hie  most 
profound  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  is  now  engaged  iu 
the  most  important  campaign  of  his  eventful  life.” 

Florence  Gazette.—"  Tlie  redeemer  of  Italy  is  about  to 
attack  tlio  stronghold  of  tyranny.  Every  true  Italian 
heart  beats  with  hope  for  the  success  of  his  sublime  un- 
dertakings’ 

Gtmnale  di  Milano.— “The  genius  of  Italy  has  at 
length  drawn  his  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard 
to  rescue  liis  country  from  the  last  remnant  of  tyrauuy.” 

Turin  Gazette. — “The  Archangel  Gabriel  lias  appear- 
cd  in  human  shape  on  earth,  in  the  person  of  Garibaldi, 
to  scatter  the  last  enemies  of  Italian  liberty  and  bring 
them  to  tlie  condign  punishment  they  deserve.” 

Gazetta  di  Napoli  (latest  number). — “Tiie  command- 
er-in-cliicf  of  tlie  King's  troops  in  Sicily  lias  signed  a 
capitulation  with  his  excellency  General  Garibaldi  at 
Palermo.” 

THE  IRISH  IN  THE  PAPAL  ARMY. 

The  Wanderer,  of  Vienna,  publishes  a letter  from  An- 
cona, dated  tlie  6th  ultimo,  which  says: 

“The  Irisli  yesterday  liad  a fight  among  themselves, 
and  wounded  some  of  the  gens  d'armes  who  interfered  to 
separate  them.  The  delegate  Ims  hitherto  treated  tho 
Irisli  like  princes,  and  tlieir  pretensions  are,  in  conse- 
quence, unbounded.  Every  soldier  insists  on  having  his 
own  room,  table,  etc.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  after  all, 
tlie  Pontifical  Government  will  bo  under  tlie  necessity  of 
requesting  the  Irish  to  go  home  again." 

TURKEY. 

THE  SULTAN  SNUBBED  AGAIN. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  firmly  pointed  out  to  tlie  Porto 
the  necessity  of  repressing  abuses,  and  said,  that  upon 
such  repression  would  depend  the  support  nf  England. 

lAipfltSiTu.  the  ambassador!  81 
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V ANITAS  VANITATUM. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY’. 

How  spaxe  of  old  the  Royal  Seer? 

(Ills  text  is  one  I love  to  treat  on) 

This  life  of  ours,  he  said,  is  sheer 
i/ataictes  Mutaioteton. 

Oh,  Student  of  this  gilded  Book, 

Declare,  while  musing  on  its  pages, 

If  truer  words  were  ever  spoke 
By  cacient  6r  by  modern  sages? 

The  various  authors’  names  but  note,* 

French.  Spanish,  English,  Russians,  Germans; 
And  ir.  the  volume  polyglot 

Sure  you  may  read  a hundred  sermons ! 

What  histories  of  life  are  here, 

Mote  wild  than  all  romancers’  stories; 

What  wondrous  transformations  queer, 

What  homilies  on  human  glories! 

What  theme  for  sorrow  or  for  scorn ! 

What  chronicle  of  Fortune’s  doings — 

Of  Fate  disastrous  nobly  borne, 

Of  chances,  changes,  rises,  ruins ! 

Of  thrones  upset,  and  sceptres  broke, 

How  strange  a record  here  is  written! 

Of  honors,  dealt  as  if  in  joke ; 

Of  bravo  desert  unkindly  smitten. 

How  low  men  were,  and  how  they  rise! 

How  high  they  were,  and  how  they  tumble ! 
Oh,  Vanity  of  vanities  ! 

Oh,  laughable,  pathetic  jumble ! 

Here,  between  honest  Janin’s  joke 
And  his  Turk  Excellency’s  firman, 

I write  my  name  upon  the  book : 

I write  my  name — and  end  my  sermon. 


Oh,  Vanity  of  vanities ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are; 

How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 

How  very  small  the  very  great  are ! 

What  mean  these  stale  moralities, 

Sir  Preacher,  from  your  desk  you  mumble  ? 

Why  rail  against  the  great,  and  wise, 

And  tire  us  with  your  ceaseless  grumble  ? 

Pray  choose  us  out  another  text, 

Oh,  man  morose  and  narrow-minded! 

Come,  turn  the  page — I read  tiie  next, 

And  then  the  next,  and  still  I find  it. 

Read  here  how  Wealth  aside  was  thrust, 

And  Folly  sat  in  place  exalted ; 

flow  Princes  footed  in  the  dust, 

While  lackeys  in  the  saddle  vaulted. 

Though  thrice  a thousand  years  are  past 
Since  David’s  son,  the  sad  and  splendid, 

The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it — 

Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale, 

And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
' Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale 
Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin. 

Hark  to  the  Preacher,  preaching  still ! 

He  lifts  his  voice  and  cries  his  sermon, 

Here  at  St.  Peter’s  of  Cornhill, 

As  yonder  on  the  Mount  of  Ilermon : 

For  you  and  me  to  heart  to  take 
(01»,  dear  beloved  brother-readers) 

To-day,  as  when  the  good  King  spake 
Beneath  the  solemn  Syrian  cedars. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

[ From  a new  lib;  ifc  by  A'.  Stewart  Harrison,  now  in 
the  i’l  cea  of  the  Harpers.] 

“ Yod  all  know  I went  to  America  without  much 
money  in  my  pocket.  Well,  I managed  somehow 
to  get  to  Buffalo — worked  my  passage  as  sailor. 
Well,  I was  desperately  hard  up,  was  in  debt  for  a 
fortnight’s  board  when  Independence  Day  arrived. 
I had  got  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  had  done  no- 
thing for  a week  previously,  so  I sauntered  about, 
and  looked  at  the  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  till 
about  ten  o’clock,  when  the  militia  companies  be- 
gan to  assemble  and  march.  The  officers  mounted, 
and  among  them  the  chaplain,  Dr.  Thompson. 
Well,  that  amused  me  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  I went  to  the  lecture  hall  and  took  my 
place  among  the  audience  to  hear  the  oration  of 
the  day.  I heard  it,  and  felt  that,  next  to  being 
an  Englishman,  I should  like  to  be  an  American. 
That  was  over,  and  not  a soul  in  the  place  spoke  to 
me : I grew'  sick  of  solitude  in  a crowd,  and  wan- 
dered  oat  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

“ I grew  sick  of  that,  and  went  to  the  hoarding- 
house  to  dinner — every  morsel  of  which  half  choked 
me,  for  I hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  where  the  money 
was  to  come  from  to  pay  for  it.  I went  to  ray  bed- 
room ; tried  to  read,  couldn’t  for  the  noise,  guns 
firing,  people  shouting,  etc.  Went  to  the  drawing- 
room ; found  that  I was  not  wanted  ; persons  who 
are  a fortnight’s  board  in  arrear,  and  wear  shabby, 
w’orn  clothes  ara  not  usually  wanted  any  where. 
Then  out  into  the  noisy  streets  again,  then  away 
into  the  country  again — no  rest!  All  around  me 
brimful  of  joy.  I a stranger  in  a strange  land! 
Not  a creature,  out  of  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
streets,  had  a word  for  me.  I never  felt  before  or 
since  such  a miserable  feeling  of  loneliness. 

“ Well,  the  day  went  on,  and  then  came  the  fire- 


* Between  a page  by  Jules  Janin,  and  a poem  by  the 

Turkish  Embassador,  in  Madame  do  R ’s  album,  con- 

taining  the  autographs  of  kings,  princes,  poets,  mar- 
shals,  musicians,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  artists,  and 
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works  for  the  evening.  Of  course  I went.  There 
was  a tolerably  large  crowd,  some  sitting  on  the 
grass,  some  standing ; and  strange  their  joyous 
faces,  lighted  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
looked  to  me.  At  last  the  ghost-like  shapes  of  (ho 
fire-work  lighters  were  visible,  in  a dim  blue  light, 
and  the  crowd  gathered  a little  nearer.  I had  pre- 
viously noticed  two  girls,  one  about  twelve,  the 
other  about  four,  in  front  of  me;  but  the  whole  of 
the  performance  was  quite  hidden  from  them  ; so 
I said  to  the  little  one, 1 Here,  sis,  sit  on  my  shoul- 
der. Sit  here,  sis.’  So  I took  the  little  one  on 
mv  shoulder,  and  the  other  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
trived to  get  them  a better  place. 

“ Well,  the  fire-works  went  off,  as  all  fire-works 
do,  and  I noticed  the  little  hand  pressed  more 
firmly  to  my  neck,  as  blaze  after  blaze  of  rock- 
ets rose  into  the  air,  till  the  last  batch  were  off ; 
and  then,  when  I put  the  little  thing  down,  I 
felt  all  the  old  feeling  of  solitude  come  back. 
The  half-extinguished  remains  of  fire-works,  look- 
ing like  gigantic  spiders’  webs  stretched  over  a 
gallows,  are  not  cheerful  objects  at  any  time; 
now,  they  were  dismal  in  the  extreme.  I want- 
ed something  to  drive  this  horrible  feeling  away. 
The  crowd  had  almost  gone,  and  I held  the  lit- 
tle child  by  the  hand  till  then;  hut  now  she 
must  go;  so  I stooped  down  in  the  dark  to  kiss 
her  before  she  left,  when,  just  at  that  moment,  a 
breatli  of  wind  blew  into  flame  a fragment  of 
the  late  fire-works,  and  I saw  — yes,  1 saw  the 
little  face  lifted  up  to  mine,  and  felt  the  two  lit- 
tle arms  round  my  neck,  and  the  sweet  little  lips 
against  mine.  I’ve  seen  some  things,  and  felt  some 
things  that  exercise  an  influence  on  me  now  ; but 
I never,  in  my  life,  felt  any  thing  like  that.  It 
was  the  first  kiss  I’d  had  since  I left  my  mother 
and  sisters,  nearly  a year  before,  and  a whole 
crowd  of  the  tenderest  memories  came  back  with 
it.  I was  no  longer  alone  ; there  were  those  who 
cared  forme,  loved  me;  never  did  the  nectar  which 
brought  back  youth  to  old  age  produce  more  effect 
— a greater  change. 

“ I rose  that  morning  indifferent  whether  I lived 
or  died.  I should  have  half  liked  to  have  diejd 
during  the  day,  but  the  night  found  me  a man, 
with  hopes  and  aspirations  that  cling  about  me 
still — I hope  will  till  1113'  dying  day. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Jones,  after  a short  pause, 
“whether  that  little  girl  recollects  the  shabby,  hag- 
gard, carrotv-bearded  man,  who  held  her  on  his 
shoulder,  and  kissed  her  on  Independence  Day, 
four  or  live  years  ago.” 


TIIE  GIRL  WHO  TROD  UPON 
BREAD. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  girl  who  trod 
upon  bread  not  to  soil  her  pretty  shoes,  and  what 
evil  this  brought  upon  hen  The  tale  is  both  writ- 
ten and  printed. 

She  was  a poor  child,  hut  proud  and  vain.  She 
had  a bad  disposition,  people  said.  When  she  was 
little  more  than  an  infant  it  was  a pleasure  to  her 
to  catch  flies,  to  pull  otf  their  wings,  and  maim 
them  entirely.  She  used,  when  somewhat  older, 
to  take  lady-birds  and  beetles,  stick  them  all  upon 
a pin,  then  put  a large  leaf  or  a piece  of  paper  close 
to  their  feet,  so  that  the  poor  things  held  fast  to  it, 
and  turned  and  twisted  in  their  endeavors  to  get 
off  the  pin. 

“Now  the  lady-birds  shall  read,”  said  little  In- 
ger.  “ See  how  they  turn  tiie  paper!" 

As  she  grew'  older  she  became  worse  instead  of 
better ; but  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  that  was 
her  misfortune.  She  would  have  been  punished 
otherwise,  and  in  the  long-run  she  was. 

“ You  will  bring  evil  on  your  owm  head,”  said 
her  mother.  “As  a little  child  you  used  often  to 
tear  my  aprons ; I fear  that  when  you  are  older 
you  will  break  my  heart.” 

And  she  did  so  sure  enough. 

At  length  she  went  into  the  country  to  wait  on 
people  of  distinction.  They  were  as  kind  to  her  as 
if  she  had  been  one  of  their  own  family ; and  she 
was  so  well  dressed  that  she  looked  very  pretty, 
and  became  extremely  arrogant. 

When  she  had  been  a year  in  service  her  em- 
ployers said  to  her : 

“You  should  go  and  visit  your  relations,  little 
Inger.” 

She  went,  resolved  to  let  them  see  how  fine  she 
had  become.  When,  however,  she  reached  the  vil- 
lage, and  saw  the  lads  and  lasses  gossiping  together 
near  the  pond,  and  her  mother  sitting  close  by  on 
a stone,  resting  her  head  against  a bundle  of  fire- 
w'ood  which  she  had  picked  up  in  the  forest,  Inger 
turned  back.  She  felt  ashamed  that  she  who  was 
dressed  so  smartly  should  have  for  her  mother 
such  a ragged  creature,  one  who  gathered  sticks 
for  her  fire.  It  gave  her  no  concern  that  she  was 
expected— she  was  so  vexed. 

A half  year  more  had  passed. 

“ You  must  go  home  some  day  and  see  your  old 
parents,  little  Inger,”  said  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
“Here  is  a large  loaf  of  white  bread — you  can  car- 
ry tli  is  to  them ; they  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  you.” 

And  Inger  put  on  her  best  clothes  and  her  nice 
new  shoes,  and  she  lifted  her  dress  high,  and  walked 
so  carefully,  that  she  might  not  soil  her  garments 
or  her  feet.  There  was  no  harm  at  all  in  that. 
But  when  she  came  to  where  the  path  went  over 
some  damp  marshy  ground,  and  there  were  w'ater 
and  mud  in  the  way,  she  threw  the  bread  into  the 
mud,  in  order  to  step  upon  it  and  get  over  with  dry 
shoes;  hut  just  as  .-lie  had  placed  one  foot  on  the 
bread,  and  had  lifted  the  other  up,  the  bread  sank 
in  with  her  deeper  and  deeper,  till  she  went  entire- 
ly down,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a black 
bubbling  pool. 

That  is  the  story. 

M hat  l ccame  of  the  girl?  She  went  below  to 
the  Old  Woman  of  the  Hoys,  who  brews  down  there. 
The  Old  Woman  of  the  Bogs  is  an  aunt  of  the 
fairies.  They  are  very  well  known.  Many  poems 
have  been  written  about  them,  and  they  have  been 
printed  ; but  nobody  knows  any  thing  more  of  the 


Old  Woman  of  the  Bogs  than  that,  when  the 
meadows  and  the  ground  begin  to  reek  in  summer, 
it  is  the  old  woman  below  who  is  brewing.  Into 
her  brewery  it  was  that  Inger  sank,  and  no  one 
could  hold  out  very  long  there.  A cess-pool  is  a 
charming  apartment  compared  with  the  old  Bog- 
woman’s  brewer}'.  Every  vessel  is  redolent  of 
horrible  smells,  wliiah  would  make  any  human  be- 
ing faint,  and  they  are  packed  closely  together  and 
over  each  other ; but  even  if  there  were  a small 
space  among  them  which  one  might  creep  through, 
it  would  be  imj  ossible,  011  account  of  all  the  slimy 
toads  and  snakes  that  are  always  crawling  and 
forcing  themselves  through.  Into  this  place  little 
Inger  sank.  All  this  nauseous  mess  was  so  ice- 
cold  that  she  shivered  iu  ever}’  limb.  Yes,  she  be- 
came stiffer  and  stiffer.  The  bread  stuck  fast  to 
her,  and  it  drew  her  as  an  amlor  Lead  draws  a 
slender  thread. 

The  Old  Woman  of  the  Bogs  was  at  home. 

She  beheld  Inger,  put  on  her  spectacles  and  look- 
ed at  her. 

“That  is  a girl  with  talents,”  said  she.  “I 
shall  ask  for  her  as  a souvenir  of  iny  visit  hero. 
She  may  do  very  well  as  a statue  to  ornament  my 
grcat-grandchildrcn’s  ante-chamber."  And  she 
took  her. 

It  was  thus  little  Inger  went  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions. People  do  not  generally  go  straight  through 
the  air  to  them  : they  can  go  by  a roundabout  path 
when  they  know  the  way. 

It  was  an  ante-chamber  in  an  infinity.  One  be- 
came giddy  there  at  looking  forward,  and  giddy  at 
looking  backward ; and  there  stood  a crowd  of 
anxious,  pining  beings,  who  were  waiting  and 
hoping  for  the  time  when  the  gates  of  grace  should 
be  opened.  They  would  have  long  to  wait.  I i id- 
cous,  large,  waddling  spiders  wove  thousands  of 
welts  over  their  feet ; and  tliesa  welts  wore  like 
gins  or  foot-screws,  and  held  them  as  fast  as  chains 
of  iron,  and  were  a cause  of  disquiet  to  every  soul 
— a painful  annoyance. 

“This  comes  of  wishing  to  have  clean  shoes,” 
said  she  to  herself.  “ See  how  they  stare  at  me  !” 

Yes,  they  did  all  stare  at  her ; their  evil  pas- 
sions glared  from  their  eyes,  and  spoke,  without 
sound,  from  the  corner  of  their  mouths:  they  were 
frightful. 

“ It  must  bo  a pleasure  to  them  to  see  me,” 
thought  little  Inger.  “ I have  a pretty  face,  and 
am  well  dressed.”  And  she  dried  her  eyes.  She 
had  not  lost  her  conceit.  She  had  not  then  per- 
ceived how  her  fine  clothes  had  been  soiled  in  the 
brew-house  of  the  Old  Woman  of  the  Bogs.  Her 
dress  was  covered  with  dabs  of  nasty  matter;  a 
snake  had  wound  itself  among  her  hair,  and  it 
dangled  over  her  neck ; and  from  every  fold  in  her 
garment  peeped  out  a toad,  that  puffed  like  an 
asthmatic  lap-dog.  It  was  very  disagreeable. 
“But  all  the  rest  down  here  look  horrid  too,” 
was  the  reflection  with  which  she  consoled  her- 
self. 

Bat  the  worst  of  all  was  the  dreadful  hunger 
sho  felt.  Could  she  not  stoop  down  and  break  off 
a piece  of  the  bread  on  which  the  was  standing? 
No;  her  back  was  stiffened;  her  hands  and  her 
arms  were  stiffened ; her  v hole  body  was  like  a 
statue  of  stone ; she  could  ouly  move  her  eyes,  and 
these  she  could  turn  entirely  round,  and  that  was 
an  ugly  sight.  And  flics  came  and  crept  over  her 
eyes  backward  and  forward.  She  winked  her 
eyes  ; but  the  intruders  did  not  fly  away,  for  they 
could  not — their  wings  had  been  pulled  off.  That 
was  another  misery  added  to  the  hunger — the 
gnawing  hunger  that  was  so  terrible  to  bear ! 

“ If  this  goes  on  I can  not  hold  out  much  lon- 
ger,” she  said. 

But  she  had  to  hold  out,  and  her  sufferings  be- 
came greater. 

Then  a warm  tear  fell  upon  her  head.  It  trickled 
over  her  face  and  her  neck,  all  the  way  down  to 
the  bread.  Another  tear  fell ; then  many  follow- 
ed. Who  was  weeping  over  little  Inger?  Had 
she  not  a mother  up  yonder  on  the  earth?  The 
tears  of  anguish  which  a mother  sheds  over  her 
erring  child  always  reach  it ; but  they  do  not  com- 
fort the  child — they  burn,  they  increase  the  suffer- 
ing. And  oh!  this  intolerable  hunger ; yet  not  to 
be  able  to  snatch  one  mouthful  of  the  bread  sho 
was  treading  under  foot ! Sho  became  as  thin,  as 
slender,  as  a reed.  Another  trial  was  that  she 
heard  distinctly  all  that  was  said  of  her  above  on 
the  earth,  and  it  was  nothing  but  blame  and  evil. 
Though  her  mother  wept,  and  was  in  much  afflic- 
tion, she  still  said, 

“ Pride  goes  before  a fall.  That  was  your  great 
fault,  Inger.  Oh,  how  miserable  you  have  made 
your  mother  J” 

Iler  mother,  and  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
her,  were  well  aware  of  the  sin  she  had  committed 
in  treading  upon  bread.  They  knew  that  she  had 
sunk  into  the  bog,  and  was  lost ; the  cow-herd  had 
told  that,  for  he  had  seen  it  himself  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill. 

“ What  affliction  yon  have  brought  on  your  mo- 
ther, Inger!”  exclaimed  her  mother.  “ All,  well! 

I expected  no  better  from  you.” 

“ Would  that  I had  never  been  born!”  thought 
Inger;  “that  would  have  been  much  better  for 
me.  My  mother’s  whimpering  can  do  no  good 
now.” 

She  heard  how  the  family,  the  people  of  distinc- 
tion who  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  spoke.  “ She 
was  a wicked  child,”  they  said  ; “ she  valued  not 
the  gifts  of  our  Lord,  but  trod  them  under  her  feet. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  her  to  get  the  gates  of  grace 
open  to  admit  her.” 

“ They  ought  to  have  brought  me  up  better,” 
thought  Inger.  “ They  should  have  taken  the 
whims  out  of  me,  if  I had  any.” 

She  heard  that  there  was  a common  ballad  made 
about  her,  “ the  bad  girl  who  trod  upon  bread,  to 
keep  her  shoes  nicely  clean,”  and  this  ballad  was 
sung  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

“ That  any  one  should  have  to  suffer  so  much 
for  such  as  that— he  punished  so  severely  for  such 
a trifle!”  thought  Inuer.  “All  these  others  are 
punished  justly,  for  no  doubt  there  was  a great 
deal  to  punish ; but  all,  how  I suffer!” 


And  her  heart  became  still  harder  than  the  sub- 
stance into  which  she  had  been  turned. 

“No  one  can  be  better  in  such  society.  1 will 
not  grow  better  here.  See  how  they  glare  at  me !” 

And  her  heart  became  still  harder,  and  she  felt 
a hatred  toward  all  mankind. 

“They  have  a nice  story  to  tell  up  there  now. 

. Oh,  how  I suffer!” 

She  listened,  and  heard  them  telling  her  history 
as  a warning  to  children,  and  the  little  ones  called 
her  “ungodly  Inger.”  “She  was  so  naughty,” 
they  said,  “ so  very  wicked,  that  she  deserved  to 
suffer.” 

The  children  always  spoke  harshly  of  her.  One 
day,  however,  that  hunger  and  misery  were  gnaw- 
ing her  most  dreadfully,  and  she  heard  .her  name 
mentioned,  and  her  story  told  to  an  innocent  child 
—a  little  girl— she  observed  that  the  child  burst 
into  tears  in  her  distress  for  the  proud,  finely-dress- 
ed Inner. 

“ But  will  she  never  come  up  again?”  asked  the 
child. 

The  answer  was — 

“ She  will  never  come  up  again.” 

“ But  if  she  will  beg  pardon,  ami  promise  never 
to  be  naughty  again  ?” 

“ But  she  will  n>  t beg  pardon,”  they  said. 

“Oh,  how  I wish  she  would  do  it!”  sobbed  the 
little  gill,  in  great  distre.-s.  “ 1 will  give  my  doll, 
and  my  doll’s  house  too.  if  she  may  come  up!  it  is 
so  shocking  for  poor  little  Inger  to  be  down  there !” 

These  words  touched  Inger’s  heart ; they  reemed 
almost  to  make  her  good.  It  was  the  first  time  any 
one  had  said  “poor  Inger,”  and  had  not  dwelt  upon 
her  faults.  An  innocent  child  cried  and  prayed  for 
her.  Sho  was  so  much  affected  by  this  that  she 
felt  inclined  to  weep  bersi  If ; but  she  could  not, 
and  this  was  an  additional  pain. 

Years  passed  on  in  the  earth  above ; hut  down 
where  she  was  there  was  no  change,  except  that 
she  heard  more  and  more  rarely  sounds  from  above, 
and  that  she  herself  was  more  seldom  mentioned. 
At  last  one  day  she  heard  a $jgh,  and  “ Inger,  In- 
ger, how  miserable  you  have  made  me!  I foretold 
that  you  would!”  # These  were  her  mother’s  last 
words  on  her  death-lied. 

And  again  she  heard  herself  named  by  her  for- 
mer employers  ; and  her  mistress  said, 

“ Perhaps  I may  meet  you  once  more,  Inger. 
None  know  whither  they  are  to  go.” 

But  Inger  knew  full  well  that  her  excellent  mis- 
tress would  never  come  to  the  place  where  she  was. 

Time  passed  on,  and  on,  slowly  and  wretchedly. 
Then  once  more  Inger  heard  her  name  mentioned, 
and  she  beheld,  as  it  were,  directly  above  her,  two 
clear  stars  shining.  These  were  two  mild  eyes 
that  were  closing  upon  earth.  So  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  a little  girl  had  cried  in  childish  sor- 
row over  “ poor  Inger”  that  that  child  had  become 
an  old  woman,  whom  our  Lord  was  now  about  to 
call  to  himself.  At  that  hour,  when  the  thoughts 
and  the  actions  of  a whole  life  stand  in  review  be- 
fore the  parting  s’hul,  she  remembered  how,  ns  a 
little  child,  she  had  wept  bitterly  on  bearing  the 
history  of  Inger.  That  time,  and  those  feelings, 
stood  so  prominently  before  the  old  woman’s  mind 
in  tha  hour  of  death  that  she  cried,  with  intense 
emotion, 

“Lord,  my  God!  have  not  I often,  like  Inger, 
trod  under  foot  Thy  blessed  gifts,  and  placed  no 
value  on  them?  Have  I not  often  been  guilty 
of  pride  and  vanity  In  my  secret  heart?  But 
Thou,  in  Thy  mercy,  didst  not  let  me  sink;  Thou 
didst  hold  mo  up.  Ob,  forsake  me  not  in  my  last 
hour !” 

And  the  aged  woman’s  eyes  closed,  and  her 
spirit’s  eyes  opened  to  what  had  been  formerly  in- 
visible; and  as  Inger  had  been  present  in  her 
latest  thoughts,  she  beheld  her,  and  perceived  how- 
deep  she  had  been  dragged  downward.  At  that 
sight  the  gentle  being  burst  into  tears ; and  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  she  stood  like  a child,  and  wept 
for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Inger.  Her  tears 
and  her  prayers  sounded  like  an  echo  down  in  the 
hollow  form  that  confined  the  imprisoned,  misera- 
ble soul.  That  soul  was  overwhelmed  by  the  un- 
expected love  from  those  realms  afar.  One  of 
God’s  angels  wept  for  her ! Why  was  this  vouch- 
safed to  her?  The  tortured  spirit  gathered,  as  it 
were,  into  one  thought,  all  tiie  actions  of  its  lifo 
— all  that  it  had  done;  and  it  shook  with  the  vio- 
lence of  its  remorse — remorse  such  as  Jnger  had 
never  felt.  Grief  became  her  predominating  feel- 
ing. She  thought  that  for  her  the  gates  of  mercy 
would  never  open,  and  as  in  deep  contrition  and 
self-abasement  she  thought  thus,  a ray  of  bright- 
ness penetrated  into  the  dismal  abyss — a ray  more 
vivid  and  glorious  than  the  sunbeams  which  thaw 
the  snow'  figures  that  the  children  make  in  their 
gardens.  And  this  ray,  more  quickly  than  the 
snow-flake  that  falls  upon  a child’s  w'arm  mouth 
can  he  melted  into  a drop  of  water,  caused  Inger’s 
petrified  figure  to  evaporate,  and  a little  bird  arose, 
following  the  zigzag  course  of  the  ray,  up  toward 
the  world  that  mankind  inhabit.  But  it  seemed 
afraid  and  shy  of  every  thing  around  it ; it  felt 
ashamed  of  itself  ; and  apparently  wishing  to  avoid 
all  living  creatures,  it  sought,  in  haste,  conceal- 
ment in  a dark  recess  in  a crumbling  wall.  Here 
it  sat,  and  it  crept  into  tiie  farthest  corner,  trem- 
bling all  over.  It  could  not  sing,  for  it  had  no 
voice.  For  a long  time  it  sat  quietly  there  before 
it  ventured  to  look  out  and  behold  all  the  beauty 
around.  Yes.  it  was  beauty ! The  air  was  so 
fresh,  yet  so  soft ; the  moon  shone  so  dearly  ; tho 
trees  and  the  flowers  scented  so  sweetly;  and  it 
was  so  conjfortable  where  she  sat — her  feather  garb 
so  clean  and  nice!  Ilow  all  creation  told  of  love 
and  glory  ! The  grateful  thoughts  that  awoke  in 
the  bisd’s  breast  she  would  willingly  have  poured 
forth  in  song,  but  the  power  was  denied  to  her. 
Yes,  gladly  would  she  have  sung  as  do  the  cuckoo 
and  the  nightingale  in  spring.  Our  gracious 
Lord,  who  hears  the  mute  worm’s  hymn  of  praise, 
understood  tho  thanksgiving  that  lifted  itself  up 
in  the  tones  of  thought,  as  the  psalm  floated  in 
David’s  mind  before  it  resolved  itself  into  words 
and  melody. 

As  | unexpressed  feelings 
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of  gratitude  increased.  They  would  surely  find  a 
veice  some  day,  with  the  first  stroke  of  the  wing, 
to  perforin  some  good  act.  Might  not  this  happen  ? 

Now  came  the  holy  Christinas  festival.  The 
peasants  raised  a pole  close  by  the  old  wall,  and 
bound  an  unthrashed  bundle  of  oats  on  it,  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  might  also  enjoy  the  Christmas, 
and  have  plenty  to  eat  at  that  time  which  was 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  redemption  brought 
to  mankind. 

And  the  sun  rose  brightly  that  Christmas  morn- 
ing,  and  shone  upon  the  oat-sheaf,  and  upon  all  the 
chirping  birds  that  flew  around  the  pole ; and  from 
the  wall  issued  a faint  twittering.  The  swelling 
thoughts  had  at  last  found  vent,  and  the  low  sound 
was  a hymn  of  joy,  as  the  bird  flew  forth  from  its 
hiding-place. 

The  winter  was  an  unusually  severe  one.  The 
waters  were  frozen  thickly  over;  the  birds  and  the 
wild  animals  in  the  woods  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  food.  The  little  bird,  that  had  so  re- 
cently left  its  dark  solitude,  flew  about  the  coun- 
try roads,  and  when  it  found  by  chance  a little 
com  dropped  in  the  ruts,  it  would  eat  only  a single 
grain  itself,  while  it  called  all  the  starving  spar- 
rows t»  partake  of  it.  It  would  also  fly  to  the  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  look  well  about;  and  where 
kind  hands  had  strewed  crumbs  of  bread  outside 
the  windows  for  the  birds,  it  would  eat  only  one 
morsel  itself,  and  give  all  the  rest  to  the  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter  the  bird  had  found  and 
given  away  so  many  crumbs  of  bread,  that  the 
■umber  put  together  would  have  weighed  as  much 
as  the  loaf  upon  which  little  Inger  had  trodden 
in  order  to  save  her  fine  shoes  from  being  soil- 
ed ; and  when  she  had  found  and  given  away  the 
very  last  crumb,  the  gray  wings  of  the  bird  be- 
came white,  and  expanded  wonderfully. 

“ It  is  flying  over  the  sea !"  exclaimed  the  chil- 
dren who  saw  the  white  bird.  Now  it  seemed  to 
dip  into  the  ocean,  now  it  arose  into  the  clear  sun- 
shine; it  glittered  in  the  air;  it  disappeared  high, 
high  above  ; and  the  children  said  that  it  had  flown 
up  to  the  sun. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 

My  father  moved  to  Minnesota  in  the  spring  of 
’56.  I was  then  a gay  and  somewhat  scrawny 
girl  of  thirteen  years.  I remember,  when  he  help- 
ed me  to  climb  up  the  wheel  into  the  great  wagon 
where  mother,  the  baby,  and  Dave  had  already 
been  ensconced,  father  said,  with  that  tone  into 
which  the  voice  slides  so  easily  when  we  are  break- 
ing away  from  homes, 

“ You’ll  be  a woman,  Nora,  before  you  see  old 
Illinois  again.” 

It  was  a strange  subject  of  contemplation  for 
such  a time,  when  the  heart  was  full  of  the  old 
memories  that  cluster  around  the  humblest  home ; 
when  the  eyes  of  ijll  of  us  were  swimming  in  tears ; 
and  the  first  miles  of  our  long  journey  were  being 
wended.  But  still  I eould  not  help  refleciing  on 
those  words  of  my  father,  “You’ll  be  a woman, 
Nora." 

What  great  change  was  this,  upon  the  threshold 
of  which  I was  now  standing ; so  much  an  era  in 
the  life  of  us  that  father — my  brown,  hard-work- 
ing father — used  it,  half-unconseiously,  as  the 
measurement  of  time,  the  date  of  an  epoch  ? 

I think  we  are  apt  to  seek  a new,  though  kin- 
dred, channel  of  thought  when  the  last  good-by 
has  been  said,  and  the  rumbling  of  wheels  reminds 
us  that  the  partings  are  really  over  at  last.  The 
seul  has  been  so  long  busy  with  this  ever-ap- 
proaching climax  of  tears  and  grief,  that  when 
once  the  die  is  cast  it  turns  willingly  from  under 
the  special  pressure  to  some  untried,  contemplative 
phase. 

And  so  as  the  wagon  wound  along  the  road — 
while  father  was  watching  the  retreating  home- 
scenes,  and  mother  was  drying  her  eyes  with  very 
doubtful  success — I sat  and  wondered  what  was 
before  me.  What  would  this  wild,  ungainly,  rest- 
less, homely  girl  be  as  a woman  ? What  untried, 
undreamed-of  path  would  open  before  me  by-and- 
by  ? Should  I love  to  clamber  fences  then  ? 
Should  I love  t*  sit  and  watch  the  lightning  and 
listen  to  the  thunder  ? Should  I love  lambs,  and 
chickens,  and  little  pigs?  And  would  it  be  the 
height  of  my  ambition  then,  as  now,  to  jump  the 
rope  a greater  number  of  times  than  any  body 
else  could,  and  play  the  leaf-and-comb  harpsichord 
better  than  even  Jim  Lane,  the  boy  music  king? 
I can  scarcely  tell  where  my  thread  of  thought, 
unwinding,  w’ould  have  led  me,  had  not  the  stout 
voice  of  John,  my  elder  brother,  who  was  peiles- 
trianizing  behind  the  family  coach,  burst  out 
with — 

“ Father,  you’ve  left  the  saw,  and  the  axe,  and 
them  two  scythes !” 

Father  drew  in  the  reins,  looked  thoughtful  a 
moment,  stood  up  on  the  tongue,  and  gazed  back 
down  the  road,  glanced  at  mother,  and  then  said, 
with  a sigh, 

“Well,  I’m  sorry;  they’s  worth  five  dollars — 
an'  money’ll  bo  scarce  in  the  new  country;  but  I 
— I can't  go  back." 

So  we  jogged  along. 

Our  turn-out  was  of  the  popular  pattern,  for 
which,  fortunately,  no  patent  has  been  taken.  A 
broad,  roomy  wagon  on  stout  wheels,  covered  with 
white  cloth  stretched  upon  arched  poles,  and  form- 
ing a canopy  suggestive  of  the  “milky  way,”  fill- 
ed with  boxes  of  clothing,  barrels  of  provisions, 
and  divers  cooking  utensils,  the  whole  drawn  by 
a pair  of  stout  thuugh  somewhat  scraggy  farm- 
horses. 

I will  not  attempt  to  give  the  panorama  of  onr 
lsnur,  flow  journey  over  so  many  hundred  miles  in 
such  vicissitudes  of  weather,  cooking  our  well-eat- 
cn  meals  in  the  open  air,  and  sleeping  within  the 
half-helter  under  storm  as  well  as  starlight.  When 
night  came  father  would  drive  out  one  side  of  the 
roj'l,  unhitch  the  horses,  and  then  prepare  for  the 
cooking  of  supper.  Mother  was  just  as  £oo  l a 
housewife  there  as  in  onr  .snug,  kitchen,  at  lion  e. 
Every  tiling  was  as  cleaUiUjitdoS&ief fete  bis- 


cuits were  white  and  feathery ; and  the  tea-kettle 
swinging  from  the  cross  stick  on  the  crotches,  sang 
the  identical  old  song  that  it  sung  in  “ Illinoi.” 
Father  always  gave  thanks  over  these  out-door 
meals ; and  I used  to  notice,  or  fancy  I noticed, 
more  softness  in  his  rugged  tones  than  ever  before. 

One  night — we  had  been  out  many  weeks,  had 
entered  Minnesota,  and  were  some  forty  miles  west 
of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  broad  belt  of 
timber  which  reaches  across  that  section  of  the 
country:  John  and  Dave  were  out  shooting  pig- 
eons, tea  and  biscuits  were  being  served  and  eaten 
with  the  usual  relish — suddenly  a man  on  horse- 
back pulled  up  before  us  with  the  words  : 

“ For  God’s  sake  come  and  help  us,  if  you  know 
any  thing  about  doctoring ! He’s  bleeding  to  death, 
Carl  is.  Quick!  Come  quick!” 

Father  was  slowly  gathering  himself  together 
with  the  gravity  which  comes  of  years  and  hard 
work,  when  I,  strung  to  nervous  quickness  by  the 
man’s  manner  and  story,  ran  to  one  of  the  horses, 
scrambled  to  his  back,  and.  galloped  away  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  I found  a young  man  bleed- 
ing to  death,  as  the  messenger  had  said  — a cut 
across  the  arm  severing  the  brachial  artery. 
Thanks  to  my  re  ding,  I knew  what  to  do.  Put- 
ting my  finger  In  .lie  gash  from  which  the  blood  was 
spouting,  I pressed  the  lips  of  the  artery  together, 
and  the  flow  of  blood  ceased.  Further  than  this 
I knew  little  or  nothing.  Another  of  the  party 
had  gone  in  the'direction  of  a man  living  a few 
miles  back,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
physician.  I had  stopped  the  flow  of  blood.  So 
far  I was  safe.  More  I would  not  attempt.  So  I 
sat  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  held  my  finger 
on  the  artery — holding  his  life  there  with  my  fore- 
finger. 

Not  less  than  two  hours  elapsed  before  the  doc- 
tor came,  and  all  that  time  I sat  with  my  finger 
on  the  crevice  through  which  his  life  blood  had 
oozed  away.  lie  was  very  weak  and  paje. 

Sometimes  he  would  lie  with  his  eyes  quite 
closed  and  the  breathing  scarcely  perceptible. 
Again  he  would  turn  his  face  toward  mo,  and, 
fastening  his  eyes,  seem  to  study  me ; much  as  an 
invalid  will  study  the  paper  on  the  walls.  He 
was  very  patient  in  waiting,  and  appeared  very 
grateful  for  my  timely.coming  and  care. 

Though  brown  and  rough  with  exposure,  yet 
his  arm  was  smoothly  fashioned,  and  his  hands 
were  rather  small  for  a man  of  executive  life.  I 
wondered  while  I sat  there  what  kind  of  a life  I 
had  saved— if  it  were  indeed  saved.  Was  this 
man  beside  whom  I was  kneeling — these  muscles, 
lips,  eyes — a living  power  for  good  and  virtue  and 
truth,  or  was  I checking  the  outflow  of  a sort  of 
self-life  of  which  the  ashes  M ould  be  scarcely  less 
valuable  than  the  perfect  structure  before  me?  I 
wondered : 

Who  was  bis  father? 

Who  was  his  mother? 

Ilad  ho  a sister? 

Had  lie  a brother? 

Or  was  there  a dearer  one 

Still,  and  a nearer  ono 

Yet,  than  all  other. 

What  made  the  man  look  at  me  so  ? Was  it 
because  I looked  so  odd  and  ugly  and  wild?  I 
didn’t  care ; I had  saved  bis  life,  any  way.  Surely 
he  need  have  little  concent  for  the  looks  of  the  girl 
who  was  holding  his  heart-beat  under  lier  finger, 
be  she  never  so  ugly. 

At  length  the  doctor  arrived.  I was  released, 
and  the  wound  was  dressed. 

Life  had  so  nearly  ebbed  that  it  was  quite  nec- 
essary to  have  gentle  care  for  a few  days ; and  as 
there  were  no  women  in  the  depths  of  that  forest 
within  many  miles,  mother  would  have  us  remain 
and  rest,  that  she  might  care  for  the  stranger. 
Father  was  not  unwilling,  for  he  said : 

“’Tain’t  no  use  to  overdrive  and  worry  our- 
selves ; and  then,  agin,  it’s  no  loss  to  eny  body  to 
help  a young  fellow  like  him  to  live.” 

We  staid  four  days.  1 remember  nothing  re- 
markable about  it,  except  that  the  stranger  be- 
came lively  and  interesting  as  he  grew  stronger, 
and  that  mother  and  father  both  liked  him.  They 
seemed  to  regard  him  as  a superior  in  some  way. 

I liked  him  too.  But  then  I was  only  a child ; and 
mother  had  always  taught  me  to  be  unobtrusive 
and  quiet  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  I used  to 
wait  on  him  a great  deal  though,  and  often  read 
to  him,  and  answered  liis  questions  concerning  the 
books  which  had  fallen  in  my  way.  I thought 
him  rather  inquisitive  sometimes.  But  then  lie 
seemed  to  know  so  much ; it  gave  him  a sort  of 
right  to  be  free  with  simple  people  like  us,  and 
especially  with  an  uncouth  child  like  myself.  I 
used  to  wonder  what  made  him  look  at  me  so 
much — not  rudely,  but  with  a studying  expression ; 
full  of  good  breeding,  but  earnest.  Intuitively 
I knew  that  he  was  reading  me.  Me ! I hoped  he 
liked  it. 

When  we  left  him,  father  gave  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  locality  which  he  designed  to  select  as 
our  future  home.  It  was  to  be  on  such  a “quar- 
ter-section,” in  such  a “ township,"  and  on  such  a 
“range.” 

“ I shall  find  you  all  again,”  he  said,  as  we  roll- 
ed away. 

Some  disappointment  concerning  tlie  land  upon  ' 
which  father  had  intended  to  settle,  together  with 
rather  glowing  accounts  of  a more  northern  section 
of  the  country,  produced  an  important  change  id 
his  plans  and  in  the  final  location  of  our  home. 

If  there  were  time  to  give  them,  the  rough  vicis- 
situdes of  three  years  of  pioneer  life  would  be  sug- 
gestive of  some  descriptions  in  which  the  writer,  if 
not  the  reader,  would  take  an  interest.  There  was 
hard  work  for  father— borne  stoutly  and  cheerily, 
however.  Those  great  forest  trees  came  crashing 
down  one  by  one,  spreading  more  and  more  of  the 
sky  above  us,  and,  with  their  smoulderings  in 
heaps,  t iling  the  air  with  a perfume  which  soon 
came  to  have  a touch  of  home  in  it. 

Mother  made  the  log-cabin  a very'  comfortal  le 
place  indeed — a tidy,  lovable,  attractive  home, 
for  us  of  simple  tastes  and  habits.  Mother  and  I 
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had  full  superintendence  of  the  garden ; and  not 
unfrequently  browned  our  faces  in  keeping  it  free 
from  weeds.  For  myself,  I was  given  more  liber- 
ty than  I should  have  taken,  perhaps ; but  I loved 
so  well  to  roam  under  the  trees,  in  search  of  flow  era 
and  curiosities,  that  I fear  I sometimes  forgot  the 
house  and  garden  work  at  home. 

I lived  rather  an  unrestrained,  rather  a wild  life, 
in  keeping  with  my  rollicking  tendencies. 

While  the  three  years  were  going  by  I used  to 
wonder  sometimes  when  I should  l e a*  woman — a 
woman  in  that  Bense  of  the  word  which  implies  a 
consciousness  of  a different  style  of  nature  and 
existence.  Father  w ould  often  speak  of  me  as  a 
young  woman  now  ; the  dresses  of  three  years  ago 
were  quite  outgrown  ; the  little  broken  mirror— all 
wo  could  boast — told  a story’  of  more  symmetrical 
features  and  a deeper  life  in  my  face  * travelers, 
who  often  came  that  way,  treated  me  with  a con- 
sideration never  evinced  toward  a child ; rustic 
young  men  were  shy  of  me ; and  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I was  the  same  untamable  girl  I had  ever 
been. 

Laughingly,  I said  to  father  one  day, 

“I  guess  I shall  see  ‘Illinoi’  before  I’m  a wo- 
man after  all,  unless  1 get  sobered  suddenly.” 

He  only  looked  tip  with  an  expression  if  honest 
pride  in  his  good,  fatherly  face.  We  are  not  the 
least  alike,  yet  I love  my  father  dearly'. 

Mother  said  to  me  one  day,  as  we  sat  sewing  in 
the  breeze  by  the  open  door-way, 

“ I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you,  child.” 

I saw,  by  the  slightest  possible  catching  of  lhe 
breath  and  constraint  of  tone,  that  the  subject  was 
embarrassing. 

I dropped  my  work  upon  my  lap,  folded  mv 
hands,  and  looked  up.  Mother  broke  the  ice  with 
one  of  those  sudden  blows  which  her  quick  hand 
knew  how  to  deal. 

“ Mr.  Brock  wants  to  marry’  you.” 

“Me!"  and  darting  out  the  door-way  I ran 
down  the  path,  and  then  walked  hurriedly  into  the 
lbrest.  I wandered  about,  breaking  twigs  from 
the  bushes,  bunting  for  bear-traeks  and  flowers, 
till  I was  calm  as  well  as  tired.  And  yet  every 
thought  took  form  in  the  ejaculation,  “ Me !”  In 
two  hours  I returned.  Mother  was  sitting  in  the 
same  spot.  I took  my  seat  and  my  work,  and  for 
a little  time  we  worked  away  quietly. 

“ He  is  a likely’  young  man.” 

I said  nothing. 

“Your  father  sa'/s  liis  clearing  is  one  of  the  best 
within  ten  miles,  and  is  sure  to  give  him  a good, 
comfortable  living,  besides  making  him  well  off 
by-and-by,  when  the  country  gets  settled.” 

“ But  he’s  so  much  older  than  I ; and  then  I'm 
only  a girl,  and  am  so  happy  here  at  home,  mo- 
ther.” 

“ You  won’t  want  to  live  at  home  al way’s,  child. 
You  will  be  happier  to  have  a borne  of  your  own  ; 
and  Mr.  Brock  is  safe  and  good  and  substantial.” 

“ But  I don’t  love  him.”  m 

“ You  will,  child.” 

We  sat  still  a long  while,  and  when  we  put 
aside  our  work  to  prepare  for  tea,  mother  said  only’, 

“Think  it  over,  my’  daughter.” 

I thought  it  over.  He  was  good,  and  I liked 
him.  If  I didn’t  love  him,  it  was  equally  true  that 
I loved  nobody  else,  and  was  not  likely  to.  Mo- 
ther wished  it,  and  perhaps  I had  l etter.  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  love,  so  as  to  be  free  from  this  misgiv- 
ing ! The  next  Sabbath  morning  I said : 

“ I guess  I had  better,  mother.” 

She  came  and  put  her  arms  about  me,  and  when 
I dropped  my  face  on  her  breast,  kissed  my  fore- 
head very  tenderly. 

A month  or  two  after  this,  while  out  in  the  for- 
est— rambling,  reading,  and  thinking — Ponto,  my’ 
guardian,  suddenly  burst  away  from  me  with  most 
vociferous  barkings,  and  before  I could  control 
him  was  beyond  reach  of  my’  voice.  I saw  one  of 
a company’  of  travelers  level  a gun  at  him.  An- 
other knocked  the  muzzle  up  at  just  the  right  in- 
stant, and  the  spent  shot  fell  rattling  through  the 
leaves  about  me. 

I thanked  the  preserver  of  my’  dog;  and  when 
they’  asked  me  for  a night’s  resting-place,  pointed 
to  our  little  log-house. 

While  they  were  at  the  table,  I sat  in  the  fire- 
light with  a vague  sense  of  unrest  on  my  spirits. 
The  frame  of  mind  was  new  to  me,  indescribably 
vague  and  yet  positive.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
new  life  were  struggling  with  the  old  life — as 
though  the  chrysalis  of  childhood  were  being  bro- 
ken. I think  it  was ; for  when  I rose  to  remove  the 
dishes  from  the  table,  a pair  of  calm,  clear  eyy 
went  with  me  round  the  room,  were  visible  w hich- 
ever way  I turned,  burned  into  my  being  until  my’ 
face  flushed  and  my  temples  throbbed. 

The  face  was  very  different.  The  bearing  firm 
and  commanding  rather  than  weak  and  listless. 

I would  give  no  sign  of  recognition — not  I. 

When  the  others  retired  lie  lingered  to  tulk 
with  father,  he  said.  Then  lie  electrified  father 
and  mother  as  well  as  Dave  and  John  by  making 
himself  known.  Gave  us  all  a hearty  grasp  of  the 
hand.  I never  trembled  so  before ; and  I didn’t 
look  up  at  all.  Though  I dared  not  look  at*mo- 
ther,  yet  I saw  her  dear  motherly’  eyes  fixed  on  me 
with  sweet  concern.  I do  not  wonder.  I look 
back  to  that  evening  now  as  a translation — as  one 
would  look  upon  a lightning  trausferfrom  the  snows 
to  the  tropics. 

That  was  four  months  ago.  Carl  says  that  liis 
watching  me,  when  I cared  for  him  in  liis  weak- 
ness, was  because  he  read  in  my*  girl-face  and  girl- 
talk  a promise  ofw’hat  he  thinks  he  has  in  fulfill, 
inent  now. 

He  says,  Carl  can  not  be  right  on  this  point — 
that  lie  saw  in  me  a native  power  and  sensibility 
which  would  fit  me  for  the  position  to  which  he 
could  bring  nie.  I try — for  him. 

He  says  he  searched  for  us  far  and  wide,  and 
was  never  at  rest  till  he  found  us. 

Carl  says  I am  beautiful  now  ; I wish  it  were 
nally  true , for  his  sake. 

1 am  Carl’s  wife  ; and  be  loves  me. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LAYING  VP  TIIE  STRANDS. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  and  in  the  broad  and 
commodious  harbor  of  Kingston,  a great  mer- 
cantile haven,  crowded  with  shipping  from  all 
parts  of  the  commercial  globe;  land-locked  by 
reef  and  ridge,  with  the  rocks  and  heights 
crowned  by  frowning  batteries  of  heavy  can-  * 
non;  while  beyond  was  spread  the  lower  mi 
upper  town,  in  masses  of  low  two-story  build- 
ings, with  piazzas,  bright  green  jalousies,  stately 
palm,  tamarind,  and  cocoa-nut  trees  waving 
above  them.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  strait, 
where  stands  Fort  Augusta,  lay  a magnificent 
doublc-bnnked  American  frignte,  with  a broad 
blue  swallow-tailed  pennant  at  her  main,  stand- 
ing out  stiff',  like  a dog-vane,  from  the  lofty  mast, 
as  the  ship  rode  to  the  strong  sea-breeze. 

The  stays  and  rigging  came  down  from  trucks, 
cross-trees,  and  tops,  in  straight  black  lines, 
from  the  great  length  of  lower  masts  and  enor- 
mously square  yards  fore  and  aft,  and  from 
side  to  side,  till  they  met  the  long  majestic  hull 
and  taper  head  booms;  while  below  were  two 
rows  of  ports  with  the  guns  run  out  and  the 
brass  tompions  gleaming  in  their  muzzles.  The 
awnings  were  spread  in  one  flat  extended  sheet 
of  white  cotton  canvas  from  bowsprit  to  taffrail, 
and  from  the  wide-spread  lower  booms  at  the 
fore-chains  boats  were  riding  by  their  painters. 
Within  a cable’s  length  of  the  frigate’s  black 
quarter  lay*  a low  rakish  schooner,  like  a minnow 
alongside  a whale,  with  a thin  little  conch-whip 
streaming  from  her  main-mast  head,  a long  brass 
gun  amidships,  and  looking  ns  trig  and  tidy  as 
a French  inaid  beside  her  portly  mistress. 

The  bell  struck  in  twin  notes  eight  on  board 
the  frigate,  echoed  back  from  the  pigmy  near 
in  a faint  double  succession  of  tinkles;  the 
whistles  resounded  from  deck  to  deck  in  ear- 
splitting  notes,  surging  and  chirruping  all  to- 
gether, and  then  suddenly  ceasing  with  a rat- 
tling beat  of  a drum  and  a short  bellow  of 
“ Grog,  ho !” 

Between  the  guns  of  the  main  deck,  and  about 
the  spar-deck  battery  forward  of  the  main-mast, 
sat  five  hundred  lusty  sailors  on  the  white  decks 
around  their  mess  cloths,  bolting  hot  pea-soup 
after  their  grog,  and  chatting  and  laughing  in 
a devil-may-care  sort  of  a strain,  as  if  the  grub 
was  good  and  the  timbers  sound,  as  they  were, 
of  the  stanch  frigate  beneath  them. 

On  the  flush  quarter-deck  of  the  frigate,  by 
the  raised  signal  lockers  abaft,  stood  a bronzed 
old  quarter-master,  a spy-glass  resting  on  his 
arm,  through  which  every  minute  ho  peered 
around  the  harbor,  giving  an  eye,  too,  occasion, 
ally  to  the  half-hour  glass,  whose  sands  drib- 
bled steadily  into  the  lower  bulb  on  the  locker 
beside  him. 

What  cared  he? — no  wife  or  child  to  cheer 
him ! No  cares  save  but  to  see  that  the  ensign 
did  not  roll  foul  of  the  halyards,  that  the  broad 
pennant  blew  out  straight,  that  the  half-hour 
glass  did  not  need  turning,  and  that  no  boat 
approached  the  frigate  without  his  reporting  it 
to  the  officer  of  the  watch.  Naught  else  savo, 
perh rps,  whether  the  other  old  quarter-master, 
down  below  there  on  the  gun-deck,  had  wiped 
from  his  lips  the  moisture  of  the  mid-day  grog, 
and  would  be  up  in  time  to  take  the  relief  while 
the  pea-soup  was  warm.  Nothing  else ! 

The  lieutenant  of  the  watch  briskly  paced  the 
solid  deck,  scrubbed  white  as  milk  with  lime 
juice  and  molnsses,  the  even  scams  between  the 
planks  glistening  like  the  strands  of  a girl’s  ra- 
ven tresses  as  liis  profane  and  rapid  feet  pressed 
upon  them.  Wlmt  thought  he  in  liis  careless 
walk,  with  the  gleaming  bunch  of  bullion  on  his 
right  shoulder,  sword  by  his  side,  white  trowsers, 
and  gilt  eagle  buttons  on  liis  nnvy-blue  coat? 

He  was  thinking  how  his  pittance  of  pay 
would  support,  in  a scrimpy  way,  his  poor  mo- 
ther and  sister,  who  looked  np  to  him  as  their 
only  hope  and  refuge.  And  he  thought,  too,  ns 
he  tramped  that  noble  deck,  made  glorious  by 
many  a battle  and  victory  in  which  he  had  borne 
an  humble  part,  that  his  rich  and  powerful  coun- 
try would  eventually  reward  him  with  increased 
pay  and  promotion.  Was  the  single  dollar 
which  lay  all  alone  in  his  trowsers  pocket,  and 
the  light  mist  which  arose  off  there  beyond  the 
Apostle’s  Battery,  opposite  Fort  Royal  Harbor, 
an  evidence  of  one  or  a sign  of  the  last  aspira- 
tion? We  hope  not;  but  we  shall  see. 

Three  or  four  midshipmen,  too,  pranced  over 
that  frigate’s  white  quarter-deck,  on  the  port 
side,  in  their  blue  jackets  and  duck  trowsers. 
Little  gay  madcaps  they  were,  scarcely  well  into 
their  teens,  with  little  glittering  toasting-forks 
of  dirks  dangling  at  their  sides  and  ready  for 
any  lark  or  mischief. 

“ Two  bells,  Sir,”  said  the  quarter-master  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch. 

“Very  good!  Young  gentlemen,  tell  the 
boatswain  tjo  turn_the  hands  to,  and  have  the 
bargiiiEilabldcl^  IllcStille  fast  lieutenant  and  the 
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if  any  thing,  than  he  is  now — in  doing  it.  He 
lay,  you  know,  Stingo,  supporting  the  whole 
second  story  of  the  house  for  seven  hours, 
pressed  as  flat  as  a tamarind-leaf  while  they 
were  getting  those  twin  babies  out  of  their  cra- 
dle. Yes,  God  bless  him  ! But  what  is  more, 
he  threw  himself  precisely  where  he  did,  as  he 
saw  the  walls  giving  way,  so  that  not  a hair  of 
those  children  should  be  injured  when  the  beams 
came  down.  My  father  has  told  me  since,  that 
when  they  got  a lever  under  the  timber  and 
wedged  old  Clinker  out,  he  gave  a kind  of 
crackle  ; but  in  my  opinion  he  has  not  drawn  a 
breath  from  that  day  to-this.  And,  generally, 
he  is  a very  taciturn  old  root,  and  rarely  opens 
his  rind  ; but  latterly  he  talks  a good  deal  about 
the  earthquake  ; says  lie’s  sure  there’ll  be  an- 
other awful  one  before  an  interval  of  forty  years 
has  passed,  and  wants  us  to  go  away.  No  ob- 
jection, however,  to  coming  back  when  the 
thing  is  over,  and  then  waiting  forty  years  for 
another.  Don’t  laugh,  you  Paddy  Burns,  for  if 
ever  the  Treviblor  gives  you  one  little  shake, 
you’ll  jump  higher  than  you  did  when  that  ugly 
Frenchman  ran  you  through  your  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  you  thought  it  was  your  midriff. 
Now,  Tom  Stewart  and  Don  Stingo,  what  are 
you  grinning  about  ? Your  teeth  will  chatter  so 
fast  at  the  next  quake  that  you  won’t,  either  of 
you,  be  able  to  deliver  a charge  to  the  jury  over 
a false  invoice,  or  suck  another  drop  of  old  An- 
tigua rum.” 

“But  really,  Piron,”  broke  in  the  Commo- 
dore upon  this  voluble  harangue,  “ do  you  give 
heed  to  these  barkings  of  that  old  clerk?” 

“Why,  yes,  Cleveland,”  replied  Piron,  with 
rather  a grave  manner,  “I  do;  and,  moreover, 
my  sweet  wife  Rosalie  out  yonder,  who  has 
never  got  over  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  our  bov, 
regards  every  word  old  Clinker  says  as  so  much 
prophecy ; and  the  upshot  of  the  business  is,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  island.” 

“ For  where,  my  friend  ? — back  to  France  ?” 

“No.  Since  the  war  and  the  peace,  with 
Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  France  is  no  place  for 
an  Englishman,  even  with  a French  father,  and 
I am  going  to  try  America.” 

“Truly,  Piron,  I am  charmed  to  hear  it. 
But  what  part  of  America?” 

“Why,  I’ve  bought  a fine  sugar  estate  at  a 
bargain  in  Louisiana,  and  there  we  shall  pass 
the  remainder  of  our  days.” 

“ He ! he !”  sniggled  Tom  Stewart,  while  Don 
Stingo  and  Paddy  Burns  cackled  incredulously ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  Ring  Finger  Bill  and 
Nimble  Jack,  two  jet-black  persons,  in  loose 
striped  gingham  shirts  and  bare  feet,  with  an 
attempt  at  a grave  expression  of  thick-lipped 
coffee  coolers,  the  whites  of  their  eyes  turned 
up  with  becoming  decorum,  and  preceded  by  the 
old  twig  of  a clerk,  who  seemed  to  crackle  in 
the  sea-breeze  as  he  again  hung  himself,  stern 
on,  to  his  stool  of  a trunk,  entered  the  cool 
counting-house,  bearing  trays,  fruits,  and  bottles, 
which  they  methodically  arranged  on  the  large 
table. 

“Massa!  him  want  small,  red,  plump  snap- 
per, make  mizzible  brile?”  said  Nimble  Jack. 
“S'pose  Massa  Ossifa  him  pick  shell  of  land 
crab,  wid  crisp  pepper  for  salad  ?” 

“No,  no ! Put  those  cool  water  monkeys  on 
the  table  and  begone!  Come,  Clinker,  take  a 
bite  with  us !” 

Leaving  this  pleasant  party  to  sip  their  claret 
and  water,  and  nibble  their  mid-day  food,  while 
they  rambled  back  to  the  past  or  schemed  into 
the  future,  we  will  return  to  the  frigate. 


him  to  join  us.  Now,  my  friends,  that  matter 
is  arranged,  and  we  will  all  go  off  in  the  barge 
at  sunset.” 

“ Dry  talking,  isn’t  it,  Stingo  ?”  said  Piron ; 
“ so  Commodore,  come,  and  we’ll  have  a sip  of 
sangaree  and  a deviled  biscuit  to  keep  our 
mouths  in  order.  But,  halloo!  where  is  your 
friend,  Cleveland?  that  tall  man  in  black? 
Parson  or  chaplain,  eh  ?” 

“No,”  replied  the  officer,  “ an  old  friend  of 
mine,  my  brother-in-law,  who  takes  a cruise  with 
me  occasionally ; but  he  never  goes  in  society, 
and  has  taken  himself  off,  as  he  always  does, 
when  we  get  in  port.  He  is  a glorious  fellow 
though,  and  I hope  to  present  him  to  you  yet! 
Never  mind  him  now.” 

Arm  in  arm  went  the  blue  coat  and  bullion, 
locked  in  white  grass  sleeves,  along  the  busy 
quays,  crowded  with  mule-carts  and  drays  for 
stores  or  shipping.  Spanish  Dons,  dapper  French- 
men, burly  John  Bulls,  standing  at  warehouse 
and  posadas,  all  with  cigars  in  their  teeth,  which 
they  puffed  so  lazily  that  the  smoke  scarcely 
found  its  way  beyond  the  brims  of  their  wide 
sombreros.  Negroes,  too,  with  scanty  leg  gear, 
and  still  scantier  gingham  shirts,  having  bales 
or  boxes  or  baskets  of  fruit  on  their  heads,  never 
any  thing  in  their  hands,  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing one  with  another,  as  they  danced  and  jos- 
tled along  the  busy  mart.  Then  through  the 
hot,  sandy  ruts  of  streets,  pausing  now  and  then 
to  shake  hands  with  some  old  acquaintance 
beneath  the  overhanging  piazzas  ; sedan-chairs 
moving  about  with  a negro  in  a glazed  hat  and 
red  cockade  at  either  end  of  the  poles,  in  a long 
easy  trot,  as  they  bore  their  burdens  of  Spanish 
matron  or  English  damsel,  or  maybe  a portly 
old  Judge  or  gouty  Admiral,  on  a shopping  or 
business  excursion  to  the  port.  So  on  to  the 
upper  town,  where  the  dwellings  stand  in  de- 
tachments by  themselves — single  or  in  pairs, 
with  spacious  balconies  and  bright  green  Vene- 
tian blinds,  all  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vines ; 
with  noble  tamarind-trees  and  cocoa-nuts  sway- 
ing their  lofty  trunks  and  rattling  their  branch- 
es and  leaves  over  the  negro  huts  and  officers 
below.  Here  the  party  stopped,  and  entering 
a house,  were  ushered  into  a cool,  lofty  room 
where  there  were  a lot  of  mahogany  desks  and 
a single  old  clerk,  who  resembled  a last  year’s 
dried  lemon  with  some  few  drops  of  acid  juice 
for  blood,  perched  up  on  a hard  stem  of  a high 
stool,  with  four  or  five  quill  pens,  like  so  many 
thorns,  sticking  out  above  his  yellow  leafy  ears. 

“All  by  myself  hei-e,  Cleveland,  as  I told  you. 
All  my  people  are  living  out  there  at  Escondido. 
Very  little  business  doing  just  now,  and  Paddy 
Burns  and  Tom  Stewart  haven’t  had  a suit  or  a 
fight  for  the  last  six  months.  Inkstands  dry, 
and  my  old  clerk,  Clinker,  there,  has  forgotten 
how  to  write  English. 

“However,”  went  on  Piron,  as  the  party 
threw  themselves  back  on  the  wicker  arm-chairs 
and  enjoyed  the  breeze  which  fluttered  merrily 
through  the  blinds,  “ the  cellar  isn’t  quite  dry 
yet ; and  I say,  Clinker,  suppose  you  tell  Nim- 
ble Jack,  or  Ring  Finger  Bill,  to  spread  a little 
luncheon  here,  with  a bottle  or  two  of  Bordeaux, 
or  something  of  that  sort?”  The  dried,  fruity 
old  gentleman  dropped  off  his  branch  at  the 
desk  like  a withered  nut,  and  then,  with  a husky 
kind  of  shuffle,  betook  himself  oft'. 

“ Queer  old  stick  that !”  said  the  Commodore, 
as  he  unbuckled  his  sword  and  laid  it  on  the 
table. 

“ Ah ! he  grew  here,  and  will  blow  away  one 
of  these  days.  My  father  used  to  tell  me  that 
he  looked  just  the  same  when  he  first  sprouted 
as  he  does  now.  But  he  is  a dear,  faithful  old 
stump  ; and  you  must  remember  hearing,  Cleve- 
land, of  that  frightful  earthquake  here  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eightv-three,  which  killed  so 
many  people  ? Yes  ! Well,  it  was  old  Clinker 
who  saved  my  sweet  wife — that  is  now — and  her 
sister ; though  he  was  nearly  squeezed — dryer, 
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Scourge,  are  yet  alive,  we  shall  have  a pleasant 
time ! 

“One  fine  fellow,”  went  on  the  Commodore, 
“ I know  is ; his  name  is  Piron.  I had  a note 
from  him  as  soon  as  the  frigate  anchored  yester- 
day, and  I shall  ask  him  to  dine  sociably  with 
me  on  board  this  evening.  I hope  you  will  join 
us.” 

The  grave  gentleman  said  that  he  had  busi- 
ness which  would  detain  him  on  shore  all  night. 

The  barge  swept  up  to  the  mole,  the  oars  were 
thrown  up  at  a wave  of  the  coxswain’s  hand, 
and  came  into  the  boat  on  either  side  like  shut- 
ting up  a pair  of  fans,  while  the  boat-hooks 
checked  her  way,  and  she  remained  stationary 
at  the  steps  of  the  landing.  The  awning  was 
canted,  the  Commodore  and  his  friend  got  out 
and  mounted  the  stairway,  while  the  boat’s  crew 
stood  up  with  their  hats  off.  On  the  mole  were 
four  or  five  people  in  light  West  India  rig  of 
brown  and  white  and  broad  Guayaquil  som- 
breros. 

“Cleveland!”  exclaimed  a tall  handsome 
man,  as  he  seized  the  Commodore  by  both  hands, 
“ how  glad  we  are  to  see  you ! Here  is  Tom 
Stewart,  and  Paddy  Burns,  and  little  Don  Stingo, 
attorneys,  factors,  and  sugar  boilers;  all  of  us 
delighted  to  welcome  you  back  once  more  to 
Jamaica !” 

Crowding  about  the  Commodore,  shaking 
hands  and  slapping  one  another  on  the  back, 
standing  off  a step  or  two  to  see  the  effect  of 
time  on  each  other’s  appearance,  laughing  heart- 
ily with  many  a happy  allusion  to  days  gone  by, 
those  old  friends  and  former  companions,  un- 
mindful of  the  hot  sun,  stood  there  with  then- 
faces  lighted  up  and  talking  all  together. 

“ And  you  are  a Commodore,  eh ! Cleveland, 
with  a broad  pennant  and  a squadron  ? Ah  ! 
we  have  kept  the  run  of  you,  though.  Read  all 
about  that  action  you  were  in  in  the  Epervier 
and  President,  and  that  bloody  battle  in  the 
Essex  at  Valparaiso  with  Porter.  And  here  you 
are  again,  safe  and  sound  and  hearty!” 

“And  you  too,  Piron ! The  same  as  ever! 
Not  tired  of  cane-planting  yet?  But  how  is 
Madame  ?” 

“ Lovely  a girl  as  ever,  Cleveland,  but  never 
entirely  got  over  that  sad  loss  of  the  little  boy, 
you  know.  However,  she  will  be  overjoyed  to 
see  you.  She’s  been  talking  of  you  ever  since 
we  saw  your  appointment  to  the  station  fifteen 
months  ago.  Apropos,  we  have  her  widowed 
sister  with  us,  whose  husband  was  killed  at 
Waterloo,  and  our  little  niece  who  came  from 
France.  All  out  there  at  the  old  place  of 
Escondido,  where  you  must  come  and  pass  a 
week  with  us.  Nay,  man,  no  excuse!  The 
thing  is  arranged,  and  it  would  be  the  death  of 
Stingo,  Tom  Stewart,  and  Paddy  Burns  if  you 
disappoint  us.” 

“Well,  Piron,  I am  your  man,  but  not  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  I have  made  some  official  calls 
here  on  the  authorities.  Meanwhile,  gentle- 
men, yon  all  dine  with  me  this  evening  on  board 
the  frigate ; every  mother’s  son  of  you ! Cox- 
swain, go  on  board  and  tell  mv  steward  to  have 
dinner  for  six.  Stop  at  the  schooner  ns  you  go 
oft',  nud  smv  to  Mr.  Darcnntel  that  I shall  expect 


marine  officer  know  that  the  Commodore  is  go- 
ing to  leave  the  ship.  There,  no  larking  on  the 
quarter-deck,  Mr.  Mouse!” 

This  last  command  was  addressed  to  a tiny 
youngster  who  was  hardly  big  enough  to  go  with- 
out pantalets,  much  less  to  wear  a jacket  and 
order  half  a hundred  huge  sailors  about  who 
were  old  enough  to  be  his  great-grandfathers. 
But  yet  that  small  lad  did  it,  and  could  steer  a 
boat,  too,  or  fly  about  like  a ribbon  in  a high 
wind  up  there  in  the  mizzen-top,  while  the  men 
on  the  yard  were  taking  the  last  reef  in  the  top- 
sail. 

“ Go  down  to  the  cabin,  Sir,  and  let  the  Com- 
modore and  his  friend  know  the  boat  is  ready !” 

Down  the  ladder  skipped  Mr.  Mouse,  and 
while  he  was  gone  the  guard,  in  their  white  sum- 
mer uniform  and  cross-belts,  stood  at  ease  rest- 
ing on  their  muskets  on  the  quarter-deck,  eight 
side-boys  and  the  boatswain  at  the  starboard 
gangway,  with  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  offi- 
cer of  the  watch  standing  near. 

Presently  there  came  up  from  the  after-cabin 
hatchway  a fine,  handsome  man  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  in  cocked  hat,  full-dress  coat,  a 
pair  of  gleaming  epaulets,  sword  by  his  hip, 
and  his  nether  limbs  cased  in  white  knee  breech- 
es, silk  stockings,  and  pumps.  The  one  who 
followed  him  was  apparently  a much  older  man, 
with  grizzled  locks,  a dark  stern  face,  and  with- 
out epaulets.  The  first  raised  his  hat  as  he 
stepped  on  the  quarter-deck — not  a thread  of 
silver  was  seen  in  his  dark  hair— and  then  both 
bowed  to  the  officers,  who  saluted  them  as  they 
moved  toward  the  gangway.  The  boatswain 
piped,  the  marines  presented  arms,  the  drum 
gave  three  quick  rolls,  and  the  Commodore  went 
over  the  gangway  preceded  by  his  companion. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  “ROSALIE.” 
“The  Rosalie's  gig  coming  alongside,  Sir," 
reported  the  quarter-master  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OLD  FRIENDS. 

The  barge  left  the  side  of  the  frigate,  a broad 
blue  pennant  with  white  stars  on  a staff  at  her 
bow,  with  fourteen  handsome  picked  sailors  to 
man  her,  all  in  clean  white  frocks  and  trowsers, 
with  straw-hats  and  flowing  black  ribbons  around 
them,  on  which  was  stamped  in  gold  letters 
Monongahela. 

The  double  bank  of  white  ash  oars  flashed  in 
the  rippling  waves  of  the  harbor  as  the  barge 
was  urged  over  the  water,  the  current  seething 
and  buzzing  under  her  bows,  and  bubbling  into 
her  wake  as  she  flew  on  toward  the  town.  In  a 
mahogany  box  at  the  stern  sat  a bushy  whiskered 
coxswain,  whose  body  swayed  to  the  stroke  of 
the  oars  while  his  hand  grasped  the  brass  tiller 
as  he  steered  amidst  the  shipping.  The  Com- 
modore had  settled  himself  down  under  the 
boat’s  awning  on  the  snow-white  covered  cushions 
in  the  stern  sheets,  tffid,  with  one  foot  resting  on 
the  elegant  ash  grating  beneath,  he  began  to  talk 
to  the  grave  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  him. 

“ It  is  many  a long  year  since  I last  visited 
this  superb  harbor,  but  I remember  it  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  Yon  never  were  here  before,  I 
think?  No?  Well,  if  any  of  the  old  set  I once 
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“Very  well.  A boatswain’s  mate  and  two 
side-boys.  Mr.  liaf,  have  the  barge  manned 
and  send  her  on  shore  for  the  Commodore.  Mr. 
Martin,  tell  the  boatswain  to  call  all  lmnds  furl 
awnings.” 

While  these  orders  were  being  executed,  the 
whistles  ringing  through  the  ship,  the  sailors 
lining  the  white  hammocks,  stowed  in  a double 
line,  fore  and  afr,  around  the  nettings  ot  the 
frigate,  in  readiness  to  cast  off  the  stops  and 
lacings  and  let  fall  the  awnings,  the  officer  on 
deck  stood  near  the  gangway.  At  the  same 
time  there  tripped  up  the  accommodation  lad- 
der, lightly  touching  the  snowy  man-ropes,  a 
young  fellow  of  about  one-and-twenty,  dressed 
in  undress  frock-coat,  one  epaulet,  smooth  white 
trowsers,  and  shoes.  Catching  up  his  sword  in 
his  left  hand  as  he  reached  the  upper  grating  of 
the  ladder,  he  took  off  his  blue,  gold-banded 
cap,  and  half  bounded,  with  a springy  step,  on  to 
the  frigate’s  deck. 

Observe  him  well,  young  ladies,  as  he  stands 
there ; for  of  all  the  scarlet  or  blue  jackets,  on 
whose  arm  you  have  leaned  and  looked  up  at 
with  your  soft  violet,  blue,  or  dark  eves,  you 
never  saw  a young  fellow  that  you  would  sooner 
give  those  eyes,  or  those  warm  hearts  too,  throb- 
bing under  your  bodices,  or  who  would  drive 
you  wilder  to  possess  him,  than  that  gallant 
young  sailor  standing  on  the  Alonongahela's  deck. 
Ay,  observe  him  well,  that  tall,  graceful  youth, 
with  a waist  you  might  span  with  one  of  your 
short  plump  arms ; those  slim  patrician  feet  that 
might  wear  your  own  little  satin  slippers;  then 
that  swelling  chest  and  those  clegantlv-turned 
shonlders  — which  will  take  both  your  arms, 
one  of  these  days,  to  entwine  and  clasp  around 
them ! Ah,  but  the  round  throat  and  chin,  the 
smiling  mouth,  half  hiding  a double  row  of  even 
teeth,  with  -the  merest  moonshine  of  a mustache 
darkening  the  short  upper  lip,  and  then  those 
large,  fearless  hazel  eyes,  sparkling  with  health 
and  fun,  shaded  by  a mass  of  chestnut  curls 
which  clusters  about  his  clear,  open  forehead ! 
Ay,  there  he  stands,  “a  king  and  a kingdom” 
for  the  girl  who  wins  him ! 

“Well,  Harry,  give  us  your  fist,  my  boy! 
How  do  you  get  on  aboard  your  prize?  Not  so 
roomy  as  the  old  frigate,  oh  ? And  a little  more 
work  than  when  you  were  playing  flag-lieuten- 
ant, eh  ? Well,  glad  to  see  you,  but  can’t  stop 
to  talk.  So  jump  down  below  there  in  the  gun- 
room ; the  mess  are  just  through  dinner,  and 
yours  won’t  be  ready  for  an  hour  yet.  Come, 
bear  a hand,  or  I’ll  let  these  awnings  fall  on  your 
new  gold  epaulet.” 

The  new-comer  tripped  as  lightly  down  the 
ladder  to  the  gun-deck  as  Mr.  Mouse,  and  mak- 
ing another  dive  down  to  the  berth-deck,  ex- 
changing a rapid  volley  of  pleasantry  with  the 
midshipmen  in  the  steerage,  he  opened  the  ward- 
room door  and  entered.  There,  in  a large  open 
space  transversely  dividing  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
with  rows  of  lattice-doored  state-rooms  on  either 
side,  lighted  by  open  sky-lights  from  above,  with 
a barrel  of  a wind-sail  coming  down  between 
the  sashes,  and  every  thing,  from  beams  to  bulk- 
heads, painted  a glistening  white,  and  the  deck 
so  clean  that  you  might  have  rubbed  your  hand- 
kerchief on  it  without  leaving  a stain  on  the 
cambric,  around  a large  extension  mahogany 
table  stretching  from  side  to  side,  the  cloth  re- 
moved, decanters  and  wine-glasses  here  and 
there,  and  water  monkeys  in  flannel  jackets 
hanging  like  criminals  from  a gallows  from  the 
beams  above,  sat  the  gun-room  mess  of  the 
frigate. 

“By  all  that’s  handsome,  here’s  Darcantel! 
Why,  Hairy,  we  are  delighted  to  see  you !”  ex- 
claimed half  a dozen  voices  ; “ come,  sit  down 
here  and  take  a glass  of  wine  with  us !” 

As  the  handsome  young  fellow  entered  the 
ward-room  all  faces  lighted  up  ns  they  saw  him. 
The  old  sailing-master,  who  seldom  indulged 
in  more  than  a scowl  since  he  lost  his  right  car 
by  the  stroke  of  a cutlass  in  capturing  the  tender 
to  the  Plantagenct,  seventy-four,  off  the  Hills  of 
Navesink;  the  rigid  old  major  of  marines,  who 
pipe-clayed  his  very  knuckles  and  wore  a stiff 
sheet-iron  padding  to  his  stock  to  encourage  dis- 
cipline in  the  guard ; the  dear,  kind  old  surgeon, 
who  swallowed  calomel  pills  by  the  pint,  out  of 
pure  principle,  and  who  lopped  off  limbs  and 
felt  yellow -fever  pulses  all  through  the  still 
watches  of  the  hot  nights  with  never  a sign  or 
look  of  encouragement ; and  the  staid  old  chap- 
lain, who  had  often  assisted  the  surgeon  and 
helped  to  fill  cartridges,  contributing  his  own 
cotton  hose  for  the  purpose  when  thoSe  govern- 
ment stores  gave  out  in  battle,  and  who  never 
smiled,  even  when  committing  a marine  to  the 
briny  deep ; the  purser,  too,  prim  and  business- 
like, looking  as  if  he  were  a complicated  key 
with  an  iron  lock  of  his  own  strong  chest,  calcu- 
lating perpetually  the  amount  of  dollars  depos- 
ited in  his  charge,  the  total  of  pay  to  be  deduct- 
ed therefrom,  and  never  making  a mistake  save 
when  he  overcharged  the  dead  men  for  chewing 
tobacco ; and  the  gay,  young,  roystering  lieuten- 
ants, who  never  did  any  thing  else  but  laugh, 
unmindful  of  navigation,  pipe-clay,  pills,  par- 
sons, or  pursers,  though  standing  somewhat  in 
awe  of  the  sharpish,  exacting  executive  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  all  welcomed,  each  in 
his  peculiar  way,  the  bright,  graceful  young 
blade  who  dawned  upon  them.  And  not  only 
the  mess  were  cheered  by  his  presence,  but  also 
a troop  of  clean-dressed  sable  attendants,  whose 
wide  jaws  stretched  wider,  while  the  whites  of 
their  eyes  seemed  painfully  like  splashes  of  white- 
wash on  the  outside  of  the  galley  coppers,  as  they 
nudged  one  another  and  yaw-yaw’d  quietly  away 
aft  there  in  the  region  of  the  pantrv. 

“Here,  my  salt-water  pet,  come  and  sit  down 
by  me  where  all  those  old  fellows  can  see  yon ! 
Steward,  a wine  glass  for  Mr.  Darcantel ! What? 
you  won’t  take  a sip  of  Tintn,  and  you  can  only 
stop  a minute  because  you  are  to  dine  with  your 
uncle  the  Commodore,  eh?  Well.  I’ll  drink 
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your  uncle's  health  even  if  you  don’t !’’  said  the 
"first  lieutenant,  as  he  familiarly  laid  his  hand 
on  the  young  fellow’s  shoulder  and  drained  his 
glass. 

“Why,  Hairy,  what  the  deuce  did  you  come 
down  here  for?”  squeaked  out  the  purser,  as 
he  unscrewed  his  lips  into  a pleasant  smile. 
“ You’ve  put  an  end  to  that  interesting  account 
the  master  was  giving  us  of  how  he  lay  inside 
Sandy  Hook  for  six  months  with  a glass  to  his — ” 

“ Mouth” — broke  in  the  surgeon. 

“It  was  Sam  Jones  tlie  fisherman. 

Who  was  bound  to  Sandy  Hook; 

But  first  upon  the  Almanac 
A solemn  oath  he  took — 

That  ite  would  catch  a load  of  clams  1” 

“ Silence  there,  you  roarer !”  said  the  sur- 
geon, as  he  popped  a filbert  into  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  rollicking  fourth  lieutenant,  which  cut  his 
song  short  off.  “ Yes,  Harry,  that’s  what  you 
have  done  in  coming  here  for  a minute.  But 
stay  a week  with  us  and  the  master  will  tell  it 
you  again.  We’ve  heard  it  once  or  twice  be- 
fore.” 

The  old  grizzled  sea  veteran  scratched  the 
remains  of  his  car,  and  growled  jocosely  while 
nodding  to  young  Darcantel. 

“ Ah,  my  dear  boy ! and  I’ll  tell  you  how  the 
surgeon  and  nip-cheese  there  were  entertained 
by  a one-eyed  old  Spaniard  at  St.  Jago.” 

“Let’s  hear  it!”  roared  every  body,  except 
the  medico  and  purser.  “ Out  with  it,  master !” 

“Well,  mess-mates,  when  we  were  in  the  old 
Scourge , a long  time  ago,  one  day  we  anchored 
in  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.” 

Here  the  surgeon  and  purser  smiled  horribly, 
and  implored  the  grizzled  old  navigator  not  to 
go  on ; every  body  had  heard  that  old  story ; he 
might  fall  ill  with  the  v oiuito  prieto,  and  would 
require  pills ; or  else  there  might  be  found  a 
mistake  in  his  pay  account,  and  he  would  like, 
perhaps,  to  draw  for  the  imaginary  balance  not 
due  him,  and  to  drink  his  grog  and  scratch  the 
remains  of  his  old  car,  or  turn  his  attention  to 
the  load  of  clams  waiting  for  him  at  Sandy 
Hook ! But,  for  mercy’s  sake,  don’t  repeat  that 
silly,  long-forgotten  yarn ! 

“Well,  mass-mates,  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
we  had  anchored  in  St.  Jago  they  went  on  shore 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a little,  thin,  sharp 
old  villain,  with  one  eye,  who  invited  them  to 
make  him  a visit,  and  pass  the  evening  on  a fine 
estate  he  owned  near  the  base  of  the  Copper 
Hills,  some  distance — about  four  leagues,  1 be- 
lieve— from  the  town.  He  was  a most  respect- 
able person,  very  rich,  and  commanded  a Cuban 
gnarda  costa  to  boot.  The  Capitano  Don  Igna- 
cio Sanchez — wasn’t  that  his  name,  Doctor? 
Oh ! you  forget  — all  right ! Off  they  started 
with  a guide,  on  hired  mules ; but  when  they 
pulled  up  at  their  destination  they  found  the 
Don  wasn’t  there,  though  they  were  handsome- 
ly entertained  by  the  Sefiora — a comely,  fat,  and 
waspish  body,  with  very  few  clothes  on — who 
cursed  her  Don  for  sending  people  to  see  her, 
and  the  visitors  too  for  coming.  However,  as 
her  guests  had  not  dined,  she  fed  them  bounti- 
fully on  a supper  of  the  nastiest  jerked  beef  and 
gnriic  they  had  ever  smelled.  You  told  me  so, 
Purser.” 

Both  Pills  and  Purser  had  forgotten  all  about 
it,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  to  talk  of 
something  else ; that  there  was  plenty  of  good 
wine  to  drink,  in  place  of  drying  his  lips  on 
such  dusty  old  rubbish. 

“Well,  mess-mates,  after  the  supper  the  old 
lady  demanded  a little  game  of  monte,  and  she 
insisted,  too,  on  making  herself  banker,  though 
she  had  no  money  on  the  table  to  pay  with  in 
case  she  lost — which  she  had  no  intention  of 
doing.  So  she  won  every  ounce,  dollar,  real, 
and  centavo  they  had  in  their  pockets!  The 
Doctor  and  Purser  told  me  they  saw  her  cheat 
boldly ; but  yet  she  not  only  bagged  all  the  mon- 
ey, but  she  won  their  mules  into  the  bargain  !” 

Here  those  individuals  confessed  roundly — 
standing  on  the  defensive  — that  the  fat  old 
Sefiora  had  a false  pack  of  cards  always  ready 
in  her  ample  bosom,  and  had  cheated  them  in 
the  barest  manner  conceivable;  but  yet  they 
had  no  appeal,  and  were  inclined,  out  of  gal- 
lantry for  the  sex,  to  behave  like  gentlemen, 
though  she  did  drink  aguardiente. 

“ Well,  mess-mates,  toward  midnight  that  hos- 
pitable wife  of  the  Don  began  to  abuse  our 
friends  for  not  bringing  more  cash  with  them 
when  they  visited  ladies — and  then  fairly  kicked 
them  out  of  the  house ! Yes,  you  both  told  me 
so  when  I lent  you  the  money  to  pay  the  boat- 
men, after  being  obliged  to  tramp  all  the  way 
back  to  the  port  on  foot,  nearly  missing  their 
billets  in  the  old  Scourge .” 

“ Go  on,  master ! Tell  us  all  about  it ; don’t 
stop!” 

“ Well,  mess-mates,  I was  on  deck  while  beat- 
ing out  of  the  channel,  and  just  abreast  the  Star 
Castle  I saw  a boat  with  two  gentlemen  in  the 
stern,  stripped  to  a girt  line,  and  howling  at  rather 
than  hailing  the  ship.  Bear  in  mind,  Doctor, 
the  men  refused  to  take  either  of  you  unless  you 
gave  them  your  coats  and  trowsers  before  shov- 
ing oft'.  And  don’t  you  remember,  Hardy,  how 
they  yelled  at  us,  and  we  thought  they  were  de- 
serters from  that  English  gun-boat  in  St.  Jago? 
And  how  the  captain  arrested  the  pair  of  them 
when  they  got  on  board  for  going  out  of  signal 
distance  ? This  is  the  first  time  /ever  told  this 
yarn,”  concluded  the  old  navigator,  tugging 
away  at  the  lobe  of  his  lost  car. 

The  young  lieutenants  shouted,  and  the  old 
major  of  marines,  forgetful  of  his  iron-stuffed 
stock,  laughed  till  he  nearly  sawed  his  chin  off, 
rubbing  his  chalky  knuckles  into  his  eyes  the 
while. 

“But  first  upon  tlie  Almanac 
A solemn  oath  ho  took — 

That  lie  would  catch  a load  of  clams ■” 

“The  barge  is  coming  off,  Mr.  Hardy,  with 
the  pennant  flying,  Sir!”  reported  a reefer,  in 
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the  midst  of  the  conversation,  to  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, as  he  shoved  his  bright  face  through  the 
ward-room  door. 

“Very  good,  Mr.  Beaver;  but  hark  ye,  Sir! 
the  next  time  you  go  ashore  in  the  market-boat 
look  sharp  that  the  men  don’t  suck  the  monkey. 
Three  of  them  came  oft’  drunk  this  morning. 
And  inform  Mr.  Rat  and  Mr.  Beaver  that  if  I 
see  their  heels  on  the  stern  sheets  of  the  cutter’s 
cushions  again  I’ll  take  a better  look  at  them 
from  the  main-topmast  cross-trees.  You  under- 
stand, Sir?  Steward,  a glass  of  wine  for  Mr. 
Beaver!”  Saying  this,  the  executive  officer, 
with  Harry  Darcantel,  arose  and  went  on  deck 
to  receive  the  Commodore. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Agents  Wanted 

In  all  parts  of  llie  country , to  sell 

THE  LIFE 

OP 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

(The  Authentic  and  Reliable  Edition.) 

By  J.  W.  Sheakan, 

Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times. 

With  a fine  Portrait. 

One  Vol.  12mo,  500  page?,  Price,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
Liberal  inducements  offered. 

For  full  particulars,  address  GEO.  V*.  ELLIOTT,  care 
II A It  PER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Never  Hegloct 

the 

TEETH. 

A proper  regard  for  personal  comfort  and  for  the  good 
Opinion  of  others  requires  attention  to  this  matter.  No 
a d to  this  duty  will  bo  found  to  equal  Burnett's  Oriental 
Tooth  IFosfi.  Its  use  will  rot  only  arrest  decay  of  the 
Teeth,  but  will  cure  Canker.  It  will  purify  tlie  breatli, 
is  a detergent  after  smoking,  and  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
gargle. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Comer  lltli  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at  "1 

St.  Nicholas  and  I E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  f Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 


Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

alse  in  complete  ordor.  Both  Ileuses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

TZUEHN  TOM  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OP 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  exponsc  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B Three  trains  a day. 


Mansion  House,  Long-  Branch.  Open. 

• S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 


Caution. 

THE  PATEK  WATCH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  are  known  to  he 
preparing  to  Impose  upon  the  American  public  an  infe- 
rior imitation  of  this 

UNRIVALED  LADIES’  WATCH, 
Messrs.  Patch,  Phillippc  & Co., 

of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Patck 
Watch,  have  recently  requested 
Messrs.  TIFFANY  & Co.,  550  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  their  sole  Agents  in  this  city  and  State,  to  ndviso 
purchasers  of  this  counterfeit.  The  spurious  article  is 
cheaply  cased  in  tlie  original  style  of  oruamentatian,  and 
bears  engraved  upon  its  cap  a forged  tnidc-mnrk.  cither 
Patck  & Co.,  Patck,  Philippe  & Co.,  Charles  I’atek,  or 
Alexandre  l’atek.  The  genuine  is  engraved  with  the 
name  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  addition  to  Putek,  Phillippo  & 
Co.,  and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a cert  ideate  signed 
and  numbered.  Like  all  other  counterfeits,  tills  attempt- 
ed imposition  is  but  an  nmvorthy  copy  in  externals  alone 
of  the  admirable  work  from  which  it  would  borrow  repu- 
tation ; but  as  it  is  known  that  the  parties  to  this  fraud 
are  even  going  to  the  extent  of  forging  Mr.  Patek's  own 
certificate  and  signature,  tlie  purchaser  of  a Pntek  Watch 
can  only  bo  sure  of  its  genuineness  by  obtaining  it  of  the 
authorized  and  sole  agents.  Tiffany  & Co. 


Quart  Bottles  Fifty  Cents  Only. 

SELLING  RAPIDLY. 

DENSLOW’S 

Compound  Fluid  Extract  of 

SARSAPARI.LLA. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

I.  Superior  Qualitv.  This  preparation  being  scien- 
tifically  ] ire  pared  from  the  very  best  ingredients,  will 
bear  eritichm  as  a pharmaceutical  production  frem  the 
profession  as  well  as  from  invalids. 

There  is  no  better  preparation  of  Sarsaparilla  before 
the  public,  no  matter  under  whose  auspices  put  forth, 
how  highly  praised  or  expensive  in  cost. 

PERFECT  RELIANCE 

maybe  placed  upon  the  character  of  this  compound.  It 
is  prepared  from  the  formula  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a pharmaceutist  of 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

It  has  been  extensively  tried  in  private  before  being 
introduced  to  the  public,  and  we  feel  confident  will  prove 
most  thoroughly  effective  in  all  cases  for  which  prepara- 
tions of  Sarsaparilla  are  adopted. 

THE  PRICE  IS  BUT  LOW 
to  secure  its  general  adoption. 

FIFTY  CENTS.  QUART  BOTTLES. 

QUART  BOTTLES.  FIFTY  CENTS. 

FIFTY  CENTS.  QUART  BOTTLES. 

QUART  BOTTLES.  FIFTY  CENTS. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  No.  162  BROADWAY. 

SOLI)  ONLY  AT  No.  102  BROADWAY. 

THE  PROPRIETOR  S PRINCIPAL  DEPOT. 


Colds. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  checking  a Congh 
or  “ Common  Cold"  in  its  iirrt  stage ; that  which  in  the 
beginning  would  yield  to  a mild  remedy,  if  neglected, 
soon  nttnsks  the  Lungs.  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches," 
containing  demulcent  ingredients,  allay  Pulmonary  Ir- 
ritation. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  &.  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manulactory  and  Warcrooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  af  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Y’ears,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


Chickering  & Son, 

^Manufacturers  of 


Plain  and  Ovkhstruno 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

JWarerooms  £94  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  S3  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  part  36  years. 

Alse,  for  sale  nt  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  ll&nnouiaus  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  1'iunes  to  Rent 

Warerooms  in  Boston.  216  WasliingtomStrect;  Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


Ladies  going  to  the  Country 

FOR  THE  SUMMER, 

Should  provide  themselves  with  one  of 
BROWN’S  PATENT 

Rotary  Smoothing  Irons, 

which  is  SELF-HEATING,  without  the  uso  of  wood  or 
coal. 

Sold  by  BERRIANS.  and  WINDLE  & Co.,  and  by 
dealers  in  House-furnishing  Goods  generally. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  4S  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  Now  York. 

Put  tip  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dszen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  aceom- 
panying  ca*h  package. 


Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  writs  as  follows  of 
Bametfs  Cocoa-Castorinc  and  Opera  Perfumes. 

The  perfumes  arc  rertalnly  all  that  a lover  of  sweet 
scents  could  ask.  Mrs.  C.  has  discarded  Lubin,  and 
flown  to  tlie  “ Opern  Bouquet.’’ 

But  I regard  the  “ Coeoa-Castorine”  wilh  tlie  most  fa- 
vor, simply  from  the  fact  that  it  is  working  wonders  with 
a certain  head  of  hair  not  a mile  and  a half  from  my 
home.  Ps  (feet  is  almost  magical.  In  short.  I think  I 
am  safe  in  pronouncing  it  the  most  efficii  nt  and  at  the 
same  time  agreeable  preparation  for  the  hair  that  I over 
became  acquainted  with.  Truly  and  appreciatingly 
yours,  SYLVAN  US  COBB,  Jr. 


TUB 

Swedish  Movement  Cure. 


EMBRACING 


The  nistory  and  Philosophy  of  this  System  of  Medical 
Treatment,  with  examples  of  Single  Movements,  and  di- 
rections for  their  use  in  various  forma  of  Chronic  Dis- 
ease, forming  a complete  manual  of  exercises;  together 
with 

A SUMMARY  OF  TITF.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By  George  IT.  Taylor,  A.M.,  tf.D..  Principal  Physi- 
cian to  the  Remedial  Hygienic  Institute  of  New  \ork 
City. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1  f5.  Address 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

80S  Broadway.  New  York. 


P 


HOTOGRAPHS  of  Abralmm  Lincoln,  one 
inch  size,  in  cents  each,  $3  a hundred. 
GARRISON  & CO.,  Chisago,  1*.  O.  Box  8871. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF.  MICHIGAN 


Jcly  7,  I860.] 
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TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water0 

MUCII  spurious  Mineral  WatPr  is  sold  ns  “CON- 
GRESS WATER”  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dure  not  ime  that  name, 
cull  it  - Saratoga :"  Water;  “Saratoga”  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such 
impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks 
branded  tints  .ET  , , 

Any  not  having  those  words  and 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter- 
feit; and  the  Purchaser  should 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling. 

Orders  will  roc  ive  prompt  at- 
tention if  addressed  to  us  at  our 
Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa- 
ter, OS  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PROPRIETORS  CONGRESS  STRING. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  iu  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  & W. 

Saratoga 

Empire  Spring  Water. 

Tliis  natural  apeiient  water,  from  the  celebrated 

Empire  Spring, 

At  Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y.,  needs  but  a passing  notice— 
the  water  will  commend  itself.  Nature  has  designed  it 
as  a perfect  regulator  and  blood  purifier.  It  strikes  di- 
rectly at  tiie  foundation  of  all  di  eases  — the  impurities 
•f  tiie  blood.  By  its  alterative  and  cathartic  virtues  it 
expels  from  tiie  system  all  morbid  secretions  without 
producing  irritation  or  languor,  like  many  other  cathar- 
tic medicines.  The  large  amount  of  iodine  contained  in 
this  water  renders  it 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTIIF.R  MINERAL  WATER. 
And  gives  it  a wider  range  of  application. 

All  classes  of  persons,  old  and  young,  females  however 
delicate,  invalids  suffering  from  indigestion,  constipation 
and  lung  complaints,  and  persons  indulging  in  late  wine 
tnpiiers,  will  find  iu  tiie  EMPIRE  WATER  a valuable 
remedy. 

Tiie  advertisement  of  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the 
Mineral  Springs  at  Saratoga,  addressed  to  Southerners, 
drinkers  of  Congress  Water,  burdened  so  much  about 
spurious  mineral  water,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
drive  at  tiie  Empire  Water,  and  the  private  character 
of  its  proprietors.  Wo  Challenge  comparison  between 
the  Congress  and  Empire  Water,  and  appeal  to  physi- 
cians, druggists  and  chemists,  and  drinkers  of  both  wa- 
ters, for  their  decision. 

The  Empire  water  is  put  np  at  the 
Empire  Spring  at  Saratoga,  in  pint  and 
quart  bottles,  with  the  corks  all  brand- 
ed thus 

Orders  addressed  to  us  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  or  to  our  depot,  13 
John  Street,  New  York,  will  reccivo 
prompt  attention. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO., 

Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
For  a list  of  dealers  who  purchase  Empire  Water  di- 
rect from  us,  we  refer  you  to  all  the  principal  druggists 
and  hotels  in  tiie  city  of  New  York  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 


'W 
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The  London  Art  Journal 

For  June 

1»  now  Ready , 

Containing  three  magnificent  Steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

The  number  for  June  commences  the  publication  of 
tke  series  of  engravings  by  the  great  landscape  painter, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  VIRTUE  & CO., 

2i5  John  Street,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Servian,  No.  60 1 Broadway, 

Are  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 

Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 

Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays,  >»  lets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  md  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking-  Utensils  of  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 

Refrigerators  Oieaitt-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chine  se  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  H. — Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


The  Water-Cure  Journal  for 

JULY,  now  ready,  contains:  Hygienic  and  Drug  Medi- 
ation Contrasted;  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs; 
Home  Practice  of  Hie  Movement-Cure — Treatment  of 
we  Croup;  A Family  Necessity ; A Homeopathic  Dose; 
Hr. .Winsliip's  Experience;  The  (tattle  Disease;  Cnllit- 
*ion  between  Doctors  and  Druggists,  and  much  other 
•natter  useful  to  every  reader.  A NEW  VOLUME  com- 
jnenceR  with  the  present  number,  and  now  is  the  time 
w subscribe.  Only  $1  a year. 

KewdVork  F0WLEU  AND  'VELLS-  303  Broadway, 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  0»  Powder), 
r-n _ar".eil,lu  Reprig  brant  and  Laxative.  It  is  supc- 
i,  !ts  medicinal  properties  to  the  liquid  Citrate  of 
lcr>  "P  and  convenient  for  Tmvcl- 

w«t«»  1'nmil?  u”‘-  Cheaper  mid  superior  to  Saratoga 
-Jij , llRa  P0°ling  drink.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle.  For 
e a11  Druggists.  Manufactory  193  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Will  pnrify  the  blood,  equalize  the  circulation,  pro- 
*n#ili^erspiration»  Improve  the  ■ppetitfs  impart  tone 
^ t0  gradually,  but  surely,  cx- 


VHORUYiFOQDjV.CAT  T L E will  bring  him  round, 

again,  but  mind  you  get  it  at 


Thorley’s  Food 
for  Cattle. 

THE  QUESTION  AT  ISSUE: 
Condiment  or  no 
Condiment? 

First — Is  a saving  of  $1  60  per 
week  in  the  keep  of  a llorse,  with 
better  health,  less  grooming,  and 
more  work,  worth  fourteen  feeds 
of  THORLEY’S  FOOD  FOR 
CATTLE,  costing  only  Forty-two 
Cents  1 ; 

Second — Is  an  increase  of  Six 
Quarts  of  Rich  Milk  daily  per 
Cow,  worth  two  feeds  of  THOR- 
LKY’S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 
costing  but  Six  Cents? 

TltutD — Is  a corresponding  prof- 
it gained  on  Sheep,  Pigs,  and 
breeding  nnd  feeding  stock  gener- 
ally, worth  corresponding  small 
outlays  on  TIIOULEY’S  FOOD 
FOR  CATTLE? 

These  are  the  GRAND  QUES- 
TIONS OF  TIIE  DAY,  and  to 
all  of  them  Tiiorlky's  customers 
return  him  an  affirmative  answer 
-to  the  first,  Yks;  to  the  second, 
Yes;  and  to  the  third.  Yks.  A pamphlet  showing  this,  and  a profit  of  from  100  to  500  per  cent,  on  the  use  of 
THORLEY'S  CONDIMENT,  will  be  sent  free  by  post  on  application. 

Barrels  containing  448  Feeds  with  measure,  $14.  1 Barrels  containing  224  Feeds  with  measure,  $7. 

Manufactory  Caledonian  Road,  London. 

Depot  for  United  States,  21  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

An  Authentic  Biography  of  the 
“LITTLE  GIANT.” 

Now  Ready: 

The  Life  of 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

VVITU 

Ills  MOST  IMPORTANT  SPEECHES  AND  RE- 
PORTS. 

With  Portrait  on  Steel. 

A handsome  12mo,  price $1  00 

Without  tiie  Speeches 25 

The  Publishers  assure  the  public  that  tills  is 
AN  ACCURATE  AND  RELIABLE  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
SENATOR  DOUGLAS. 

It  will  be  welcomed  by  the  great  macs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  aud  read  with 
interest  by  men  of  all  parties. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  speeches  aro  in- 
corporated in  the  volume,  and  the  proof-sheets  submit- 
ted, before  publication,  for  criticism  to  somo  of  Mr. 

Douglas's  most  judicious  friends,  in  whom  ho  has  per- 
fect confidence,  and  by  them  it  is  cordially  approved  and 
recommended. 

Agents  wanted  throughout  the  country. 

Address  DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

No.  49S  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

Copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Mantillas. 

GEO.  BE0B1E, 

THE  LEADER  OF  FASHIONS  FOR  THE 

United  States, 

nas  Opened  his  • 

New  Store, 

Under  the  5th  Avenue  Hotel,  corner  of 
231  Street. 

Strangers  visiting  New  York  will  find  this  Store  to  be 
filled  vcith  the 

Handsomest  Goods  of  the  Kind  in  the 
UNITED  STATES. 

Also  at  liis  old  celebrated  Stand, 

300  Canal  Street. 

E3P*  For  years  Mr.  Brodie  lias  taken  the  lead  in  the 
M A STILL  A TRADE  in  SEW  YORK.  Iiis  impor- 
tations are  fresh,  ids  styles  chaste,  his  goods  new,  ids 
clerks  polite,  ids  prices  reasonable,  and,  in  short,  it  is 
just  the  place  to  get  what  you  want  in  his  department 
of  Trade.  We  advise  our  friends  to  give  him  a call. 


Spurious  Imitations  of  “Artusairon  or 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute”  having  been  put  into  mar- 
ket, we  hereby  caution  the  public  against  purchasing  the 
dangerous  adulterations. 

None  genuine  unless  hearing  onr  trade  mark,  “ Artc- 
Ba: ron.”  SAOKETT,  BELCHER  & CO.,  Agents, 
No.  £S  and  30  READE  Street,  N.  Y. 
For  salo  also  by  JOHN  DWIGilT  & CO.,  No.  11 
Old  Slip. 

‘‘  Amcr.  School  Inst.,”  530  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  sup- 
plies Schools  and  Families  with  competent  teachers.  Re- 
fer to  Faculty  Rutgers  Col.  Smith,  Woodman  & Co. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines. 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.  — A new  machine,  noiseless,  sapid,  nnd 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  nt  $50,  equal  to 
tho  £rst  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  nnd  exandne  nnd  bo  satisfied. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SOMETHING  NEW—  On  the  receipt  of  Five 

Dollars,  we  will  send,  free  of  expense,  to  any  part 
of  tiie  country,  an  elegant  PORTABLE  GAS  LAMP, 
with  sufficient  material  to  last  from  two  to  three  mouths, 
giving  a light  equal  to  the  best  city  can.  Address 

CALLENDER  it  PERCE,  No.  i75  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CL 


TREFEIiIO.” 
BE  SURE 


Into  the  Country 

WITH  YOU. 

Sold  everywhere  at  50  cents  a bottle. 

TILESTON  & CO.,  General  Agents,  43  Broadway. 
Sample  bottles  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 

Watson’s  Neuralgia  King 

Never  Fails  to  Cure 

Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism. 


GREAT  INTERNAL  REMEDY 

Is  curing  Thousands  of  cases  where  all  other  remedies 
have  utterly  failed.  It  is  no  mere  “ Anopvne,"  reliev- 
ing for  tho  moment.,  but  is  a perfect  SPECIFIC  and 
CURE  for  those  painful  diseases.  The  vast  number  of 
Liniment--,  Embrocations,  aud  External  mcdiciucs, 
winch  act  as  stimulants  of  tiie  surface  only,  are  merely 
temporary  in  their  effects  and  of  doubtful  virtue.  The 
NEURALGIA  KING  reache<  the  source  of  all  trouble, 
and  effectually  banishes  the  disease  from  the  system. 
Wo  advise  one  and  all  to  give  it  a trial,  and  become  sat- 
isfied of  its  wonderful  power. 


(gpMT  CURED  Sir.  S.  llemenway,  Proprietor  of 
Niagara  Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  aud  Rheum- 
atism in  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  neck, 
after  all  other  remedies  failed. 

Mr.  L.  GKOSVENOR,  of  Perry  Street,  who  was 
confined  to  the  house,  and  entirely  unable  to  attend  to 
business,  is  now  well  from  the  use  of  Watson’s  Neural- 

81 THE  NEURALGIA  KTNG  cured  Mr.  Joseph 
Cooley,  Seneca  Street,  of  Inflammatory  Riif.dmatism 
of  long  standing.  At  tiie  time  of  commencing  its  use  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed. 


ralgia  in  its  worst 

INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM.  — Mr.  C. 
II.  Reed,  86  Carroll  Street,  was  cured  after  trying  other 
remedies  for  years. 

tW"  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING.  — Mrs.  H.  W.  Putnam,  56  Pearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks — had  been  under  charge  of 
best  physicians  in  tills  city. 

[gp  NEURALGIA  in  'its  worst  form  of  fifteen  years 
standing.  — Mrs.  Lyman  Kathburn,  of  215  Delaware 
Street,  entirely  cured. 

£3*=  WILLIAM  COLEMAN,  Auctioneer,  No.  4 Swan 
Street,  cured  of  severe  Neuralgia  in  his  limbs. 

pgr*  WILLIAM  MOFFATT,  Brewer,  Morgan  Street, 
of  Neuralgia  of  tiie  face  and  teeth. 

Price  $1  00  per  bottle. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  it 
CO.,  New  York. 


CHILTON  ON  THE  CROTON, 

OR  RIVER  WATER. 

Tiie  Diaphragm  Filter,  manufactured  by  McKENZIE 
& O’HARA,  is  tiie  kind  of  porous  Filter  to  whicli  I al- 
luded in  iny  receii  t report  to  tiie  Croton  Board.  I con- 
sider tho  artificial  sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filter- 
ing medium  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose. 
The  instrument  is  quite  durable,  nnd  only  requires  to  be 
reversed  occasionally  to  insure  Ub  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Visit  the  sources  of  tho  CROTON  RIVER,  and  ob- 
serve the  Dyeing  Establishments,  Stable  Yards,  nnd  oth- 
er causes  of  impurity,  or  rend  Harper's  for  March,  on 
the  “ Inhabitants  of  the  Croton  nml  other  River  Water,” 
anil  yon  will  not  drink  it  unless  filtered.  Sold  and  War- 
ranted I iv  McKENZIE  & O'HARA,  326  Fourth  Street, 
New  York. 


LADIES’  UNDERGARMENTS  READY  MADE 

Exclusively,  Store,  Broadway,  1 door  above  26;h  Street. 
Full  and  reliable  assortment  on  hand. 


Nearly  200  Songs  for  12  Cents! 

TIIE  SHILLING  SONG  BOOK,  containing  all  tiie 
best  songs  of  tiie  day,  a large  number  of  which, 
being  copyrights,  are  not  to  bo  found  in  any  other  col- 
lectinn.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid , on  receipt  of  12  cents. 
Published  by  OLIVER  D1TSON  & CO.,  277  Washing! 
ton  Street.  Boston. 


PATENTS. — O.  S.  X.  FECK,  Counsellor  at 

Row,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  nt- 


VEStMIN. 


“COSTAR’S”  Rat,  Roach,  Croton  Bug,  Bed  Bug,  &c., 
“ COSTAR’S'’  Exterminator. 

“COSTAR’S"  Electric  Powder  for  Insects,  Moths  in 
“COSTAR’S”  Furs,  Clothes,  Carpets,  &c. 

Druggists  and  Retailers  everywhere  sell  them, 
jgp"  At  Wholesale  ill  all  large  cities  and  towns, 
pgf  Principal  Depot,  Henry  R.  Costar,  512  Broad- 
way  (opposite  St  Nicholas  Hotel),  N.  Y. 


UNION  HALL, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

This  well-known  Hotel,  pleasantly  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway,  aud  opposite  the  celebrated  CON- 
GRESS SPRINGS, 

OPENS  FOR  VISITORS 

Jane  15th,  for  the  Season. 

By  tiie  addition,  just  finished,  of  a handsome  brick 
building,  two  hundred  aud  forty-one  feet  long,  by  fifty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  it  is  much  tiie  largest 
Hotel  in  the  place,  having  a front  of  over  ONE  THOU- 
SAND FEET,  AND  CAN  ACCOMMODATE  OVER 
ONE  THOUSAND  GUESTS. 

Tiie  DINING  HALL,  KITCHEN,  AND  LAUNDRY 
are  unsurpassed  in  tliis  country,  in  extent  and  complete- 
ness, and  probably  in  the  world. 

The  Court,  inclosed  by  (he  main  building  and  family 
cottages,  forms  a lawn  of  several  acres  in  extent,  inter- 
sected with  shaded  walks.  A fine  band  of  music  belong- 
ing to  the  bouse  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  season. 

Carriage- ho  uses  are  also  attached  to  tiie  premises,  af- 
fording every  facility  for  excursions  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests. 

Tiie  management  of  Union  Hall,  we  trust,  will  meet 
witli  the  approval  of  all  who  tuny  honor  its  with  their 
patronage.  _ l’UTNAM  & PAYNE,  Proprietors. 

CONGRESS  HALL, 
Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  Le  engaged  by 
addressing  tiie  Proprietors, 

11ATHORN  & McMICHAEL. 


FINKLE  & LYON 
Sewing  machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


Ladies,  Try  It.  — DENSLOW’S  double-dis- 
tilled BENZINE— The  Best  and  Cheapest  No.  162 
Broadway,  aud  all  Druggists.  Take  none  but  DENS- 
LOW’S. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Tiie  Kellys  and  O’Kellys.  A New  Novel.  $1  25. 
Life  of  Lincoln.  The  “ Wigwam  Edition,"  25. 
Humboldt's  Private  Letters.  1 25. 

Woman  (La  Femme).  Michelet's  New  Book.  1 00. 
*»*  Sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
Rrnn  & Carleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


ELEGANT  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Abraham 

Lincoln.  4 inch  size  a perfect  likeness,  gent  free 
by  mail  for  25  cents.  500  selling  daily! ! ! Large  dis- 
count to  Agents. 

GARRISON  <t  CO.,  Chicago,  P.  O.  Box  3871. 


of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 
FENDTS 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price.  $1  per  box ; sent  free  by  post. 


Wedding  Cards  Notes,  &c. — All  tiie  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdeli’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satiu  Tie, 
die.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  tiie  country. 

Edward  g.  kelley,  No.  i liTjoim 

Street,  N.  Y.,  PRACTICAL  CHEMIST,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  Geology.  Mineralogy,  Importer  and 
Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
apparatus,  nnd  pure  Chemicals.  Colleges  and  High 
Schools  furnished.  Catalogues  furnished  free. 

IF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

won’t  grow'  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  10il  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

T E R M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis, /or  every  Club  of  Ten  Sun. 

BOmilKRS. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harter's  Masazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

Tiie  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine”  must  be 
paid  at  tiie  office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number ; $2  60  a Year. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . .40  00 

An  Extra  Cojnj  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  0/ Twelve 
of  Twenty-fi vk  Sunscni iiees. 

JJarper’s  Magazine  and  Uaipcr's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — For  the  outside  page,  Sev- 
enty-five  Cents  2ter  Line ; fur  the  inside  pages,  Fifty  Cents 
per  Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  to 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yerk. 
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Celebrated  English  Telescope, 


m 


They  are  used  in  England  by  SPORTSMEN  and 
QAME  KEEPERS,  and  are  adopted  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment for  the 


Coast  Guard  Service 


Also  Waistcoat  Pocket  Double  Glasses,  weighing  only 
4 ounces,  containing  12  lenses,  will  show  any  person  at 
the  distance  of  2*  miles  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
know  them.  The  price  for  the  English  Telescope  com- 
plete is  $£6  00.  Price  for  the  Waistcoat  pocket  Glass  is 
$25  00. 


Portability,  combined  with  great  power  In  Field, 
Race-Course,  Opera,  and  general  outdoor  powerful  per- 
spective glasses,  have  made  the  name  of 


famous  by  all  connoisseurs. 


We  keep  a large  assortment  of  these  celebrated  glasses 
constantly  on  hand,  and  would  respectfully  solicit  the 
favor  of  inspection,  being  confident  that  we  can  satisfy 
everybody. 


For  the  benefit  of  persons  living  in  the  country  we  an- 
nex a list  of  prices  of  those  glasses  mostly  used,  and 
which  can  be  ordered  as  per  number. 


No.  8,  4 inches  long,  object-glass  2 inches  $25  00. 
“ 4,4*  “ “ 2*  **  30  00. 

“ 8,4*  “ " 2*  “ 35  00. 

“ 16,5*  “ “1*  “ 20  00. 

“ 16,5*  “ “ 2 “ 25  00. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels, 
Three-ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  OH  Cloths,  etc., at  reduced 
prices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


Spring  and  Summer. 


No.  18  is  an  instrument  made  up  for  Ship,  Yatching, 
Race-Course,  and  Opera  use,  of  French  make  and  called 
“ Jumelle  changement."  It  has  3 different  ocular  glass- 
es, viz. : 


Season  closing— prices  greatly  reduced.  Will  sell  my 
extensive  assortment  of  tasty  and  fashionable  Cloth- 
ing, ready  made,  in  every  variety,  suitable  for  all,  and 
at  less  prices  than  any  other  establishment.  Children’s 
department  not  excelled. 

F.  B.  BALDWIN,  Nos.  70  and  72  Bowery. 

The  largest  store  in  the  city. 


Beadle’s  Dime  Novels,  No.  2. 

Each  issue  Complete.  128  pages,  12mo. 

Only  TEN  CENTS. 

The  Privateer’s  Cruise  j 

And  the  Bride  of  Pomfret  Hall. 

A Sea  Tale  of ’76. 

By  IIabby  Cavendish. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Novels,  No.  1. 

The  Best  Story  of  the  Day. 

By  the  Star  of  American  Authors. 

Malacska ; 

The  Indian  Wife  of  the  White  Hunter. 

By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & CO.,  Publishers, 

141  William  Street,  Now  York. 
For  sale  at  all  News  Depots. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

E VERTWHEKE. 


No.  1,  magnifying  5 times,  to  be  used  at  the  Theatre. 
No.  2,  magnifying  8 times,  to  be  used  Outdoors. 

No.  3,  magnifying  12  times,  to  be  used  for  Marine, 
showing  ships  distinctly  from  16  to  18  miles.  $60  00, 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet's  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  It  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds,  Sprains, Bruises,  &c., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

Mobgan  & Allen,  Gen’l  Agents,  46  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


No.  19  Hand  Telescope,  very  useful  for  Military,  to 
calculate  the  distance  of  the  object  visible.  $60  00. 

N.  B. — Nos.  15, 16,  18,  19,  have  Spanish  leather  cases, 
with  sling  over  the  shoulders.  The  others  have  no 
sling. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,60  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$13  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  _ Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

30,'yards  ofNew-York  Mills  muslin  atl4>fc.  per  yd..$4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard, 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 
Sgjj;  And  unfailing  Cure  for 

Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  tho 
| Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
■.SKl!  Fomalc  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
■skS  Fever  Sores 

m iBni I Dysentery,  and  all 


We  keep  also  a large  variety  of  Opera  Glasses,  in  all 
styles  and  sizes,  among  them  the  Elliptics,  which  are  so 
much  In  vogue,  varying  in  prices  from  $5  00  to  $40  00. 


Summer  Styles. 


We  havo  now  on  hand  an  immense  variety  of  all  the 
latest  styles  of  Summer  Clothing. 

Cassimebe  Suits, 

Gosbamee  Flannel  Suits, 

Gbos  De  Laine  Suits, 

Padded  Linen  Suits, 

Duck  Suits, 

Dead  D’Etb  Suits, 

Lustre  Suits, 

Bathing  Suits, 

Yachting  Suits,  &c.,  &c., 

and  a complete  stock,  in  every  variety  of  latest  styles  of 
Ties,  Cravats,  Summer  UnderWear,  Shirts,  &c.,&c.,  all 
of  which  being  manufactured  with  great  taste,  will  be# 
sold  at  the  lowest  figures. 

DEVLIN,  HUDSON  & CO., 

Nos.  258,  259  and  2C0  Broadway. 


A well-selected  stock  of  Spectacles  and  Nose-glasses  in 
Gold,  Silver,  Steel,  and  Tortoise-shell  frames,  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Thermometers  for  Chemists,  In  glass,  to  300°  Fahren- 
heit, and  all  other  kind  of  Boxwood,  Tin,  Brass,  &c.,  &c. 
Orders  and  all  kind  of  Repairs  executed  with  punctu- 
ality. 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

Tho  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

"W"  A.  "R.TY^  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  t Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  In  the  city 
are  selling  Inferior  madp"'  ‘ “ 


Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON'S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  fob  Sale  by  every  Druggist  throughout  the 

COUNTRY. 


Oculiste-Opticians, 


FIFTY-DROF  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  liv  Dr.  S.  It.  Smith,  n..  322  > nn.il  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  > ubee.'t  Mug  ictir-Murlilne  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  prom,  tly 
titled. 


Under  the  Lafarge  Hou?e, 

New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


until  the  expiration  of  12,492  years,  when  it  will 
come  on  again  at  the  south  pole,  and  go  through  a 
similar  course.  The  velocity  of  the  moon’s  shad- 
ow across  the  earth  during  the  eclipse  will  be  about 
1850  miles  an  hour,  or  four  times  the  velocity  of  a 
cannon-ball. 


tween  the  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico ; it 
will  then  take  a northeasterly  and  then  a south- 
easterly course  over  the  earth.  The  umbra,  or  to- 
tal dark  shadow  of  the  moon,  will  first  come  in 
contact  with  the  earth  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Oregon,  direct- 


and  Labrador  to  Cape  Chidley,  which  will  be  the 
most  favorable  position  on  the  Continent  for  ob- 
serving the  total  eclipse.  It  will  then  enter  the 
► Atlantic  Ocean,  passing  due  east  until  nearly  south 
of  Cape  Farewell,  the  southern  cape  of  Greenland, 
where  the  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed  at  noon  of 
that  place ; it  will  then  take  a curved  line  toward 
the  southeast,  passing  over  the  north  of  Spain,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Egypt,  into  Nubia,  where 
it  will  leave  the  earth  near  the  Red  Sea,  a little 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun  at  that  place.  The 
path  of  the  umbra,  in  which  the  sun  will  be  totally 
eclipsed,  will  be  only  about  seventy  miles  in  width  ; 
whereas  the  penumbra,  in  which  the  sun  will  ap- 
pear more  or  less  eclipsed,  will  extend  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  20  degrees  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  north  pole,  a distance 

\of  over  six  thousand  miles.  The 
umbra,  in  its  passage  over  the 
earth,  makes  a curved  line  ; this  is 

\ caused  by  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth.  If  the  earth  were  a flat  sur- 
face, the  path  of  the  umbra  would 
then  be  a straight  line  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  making  an  an- 
gle with  the  equator  of  17  degrees. 
At  all  places  south  of  the  line  of 

Hi  total  eclipse  the  sun’s  northern 
\ limb  will  be  eclipsed  ; but  in  Eu- 
\ rope,  England,  Ireland,  Greenland, 
'X  i Iceland,  and  the  northern  part  of 
\ \ British  America,  the  southern 

P\E  U limb  will  be  eclipsed. 


ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN  ON  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  JULY. 

On  18th  July  inst.  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  will 
take  place,  which  will  be  more  or  less  visible 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We 
publish  below  a diagram  of  the  eclipse.  The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  represents  the  degree  of 
observation  at  New  York  ; hence  at  all  places  north 
of  this  parallel  the  eclipse  will  be  greater,  while 
at  all  places  south  of  New  York  it  will  be  less  than 
is  represented  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  moon 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  being  governed  by  fixed  math- 
ematical laws,  each  eclipse  can  be  predicted  with 
certainty.  The  first  appearance  of  the  eclipse 
of  18th  inst.  since  the  creation  of  the  world  / 
(according  to  sacred  chronology)  was  in  the  / 
year  a.d.  958,  December  8,  old  style,  at  10  / 
o’clock  50  minutes  forenoon,  / 1 

when  the  moon’s  penumbra  # 
just  came  in  contact  with  . 

the  earth  at  the  south  pole  ; 
it  has  appeared  every  . 

teeuth  year  since,  and  at  dffimllttk  ' 


The  moon 
passing  over 
the  sun  from, 
west  to  east. 


2/  HOW  TO  USE  THE  DIAGRAM. 

' The  dark  circular  shade  on  the 
hemisphere  represents  the  moon 
passing  between  the  earth  and 
sun;  the  shaded  disk  represents 
partially  eclipsed  by  the  moon.  To 
view  this  eclipse,  as  it  will  appear  in  the 
Leavens,  July  18,  at  8 o’clock  10  minutes  in 
the  morning  (New  York  time),  face  the  east, 
take  hold  of  the  top  of  the  diagram  with  your 
left  hand,  and  the  bottom  with  your  right, 
with  the  back  of  the  diagram  toward  the  eye 
— incline  the  top  of  the  diagram  toward  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  so  that  the 
north  pole  of  the  hemisphere  will  point  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  North  Star ; with  the 
diagram  in  this  position  look  through  the  back 
toward  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  and  you 
will  then  have  a true  representation  of  the  eclipse, 
and  the  exact  position  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  sun 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  and  the  ap- 
pearance it  will  present  viewed  through  a smoked 


each  return  the  moon’s  shadow  \ 

passed  across  the  earth  from 
west  to  east  a little  farther  to  \ 

the  north  at  each  return,  until 
the  year  1644,  March  8,  old  style,  when 
the  centre  of  the  moon’s  shadow  passed 
a little  to  the  north  of  the  earth’s  centre  ~ 

(the  moon  being  14  minutes  46  seconds 
from  her  descending  node,  which  was  its 
38th  periodical  return).  It  has  contin- 
ued to  appear  every  nineteenth  year  since 
1644,  until  this  eclipse,  which  is  its  six- 
ty-first periodical  return.  Its  next  ap- 
pearance will  be  in  1878,  July  29,  at  3 
o’clock  23  minutes  in  the  morning,  invis- 
ible in  the  United  States.  It  will  also 
Appear  again  in  1896,  August  9.  It  will  continue 
to  appear  every  nineteenth  year  until  the  year 
2274,  April  25,  when  the  moon’s  shadow  will  just 
touch  the  earth  at  the  north  pole,  which  will  be 
its  seventy-sixth  periodical  and  last  appearance, 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN  ON  JULY  18,  1860. 


ly  west  of  Oregon  city,  and  a little  to  the  south- 
west of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  It  will 
then  pass  in  a northeasterly  direction  over  British 
America  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  near  Fort  York,  at  the 
mouth  of  Nelson’s  River,  crossing  Hudson’s  Bay 


THE  PATH  OF  THE  ECLIPSE. 

The  penumbra,  or  partial  shadow  of  the  moon, 
will  first  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  at  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  be- 
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glass — aa  the  moon  is  continually  passing  to  the 
oast,  it  will  first  come  in  contact  with  tha  upper 
limb  of  the  sun,  passing  down  over  the  sun’s  disk 
toward  the  horizou  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
tha  moon’s  orbit. 

HOBR  AT  WHICH  THE  ECLIPSE  WILL  BE  VISIBLE. 

Tha  following  table  will  show  the  hour  at  which 
the  eclipse  will  be  visible  at  the  various  cities  on 
this  continent : 


NAME  OF  PLACE. 

53= 

Middle 

of 

Eclipse. 

Quebec,  Canada  East 

7*24 

8 30 

9*35 

Montreal,  Canada  East. . . 

7 12 

8 17 

9 21 

C 45 

7 40 

8 48 

8 0 

9 8 

10  15 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

7 50 

8 57 

10  3 

Kastport,  Maine 

7 4i 

8 51 

9 67 

Bangor,  Maine 

7 3G 

8 42 

9 47 

Augusta,  Maine 

7 31 

8 30 

9 41 

Portland,  Maine 

7 28 

8 32 

9 30 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

7 22 

8 £5 

9 23 

7 17 

8 21 

9 25 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

7 21 

8 27 

9 30 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  . . . 

7 23 

8 20 

9 29 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

7 17 

8 19 

9 21 

Nantucket,  Massachusetts. 

7 29 

8 31 

9 33 

Providence,  Rhode  Island . 

7 22 

8 £4 

9 20 

Hartford,  Connecticut. . . . 

7 10 

8 21 

9 20 

New  Haven,  Connecticut . 

7 15 

8 17 

9 13 

New  York,  New  York  .... 

7 10 

8 10 

9 10 

Albany,  New  York 

7 11 

S 12 

9 13 

Rochester,  New  York  .... 

0 52 

7 54 

8 55 

Buffalo,  New  York 

6 47 

7 4 > 

8 50 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

7 7 

8 0 

9 5 

I)es  Moines,  Iowa 

5 42 

0 39 

7 35 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

5 55 

0 54 

;x 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

5 40 

0 45 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

0 1 

7 0 

7 53 

Milwaukie,  Wisconsin 

0 7 

7 0 

8 4 

Detroit,  Michigan 

0 28 

7 28 

8 27 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

6 25 

7 25 

8 24 

Chicago,  Illinois 

6 8 

7 7 

8 0 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylv’a. 

7 4 

8 3 

9 2 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

0 50 

7 55 

8 54 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania .. 

0 42 

7 40 

9 33 

Wilmington,  Delaware  . . . 

7 4 

8 2 

9 0 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

6 5» 

7 55 

8 53 

Washington,  Disk  of  Col., 

0 50 

7 53 

8 5) 

Charlottesville,  Virginia. . 

6 49 

7 45 

8 41 

Richmond,  Virginia 

0 54 

7 50 

8 45 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

7 1 

7 t5 

8 49 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina.. 

6 50 

7 41 

8 32 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina. 

0 53 

7 43 

8 33 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

0 40 

7 20 

8 17 

Charleston,  S.  Carolina. . . 

6 40 

7 83 

8 19 

Savannah,  Georgia 

6 41 

7 27 

8 12 

Augusta,  Georgia 

0 30 

7 22 

8 7 

Milledgeville,  Florida 

6 29 

7 17 

8 4 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

6 £5 

7 7 

7 50 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

0 8 

6 59 

7 44 

Mobile,  Alabama 

6 8 

0 53 

7 37 

Montgomery,  Alabama  . . . 

0 16 

7 2 

7 48 

Jackson,  Mississippi 

5 57 

0 45 

7 32 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. . 

6 0 

6 43 

7 20 

Galveston,  Texas 

5 30 

0 21 

7 5 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

5 21 

0 6 

6 50 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. . . . 

6 48 

0 38 

7 28 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

5 t6 

0 51 

7 45 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  . , 

5 48 

0 43 

7 37 

Lawrence,  Kansas  Ter. . . . 

5 35 

6 29 

7 23 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

0 21 

7 17 

8 13 

Columbus,  Ohio 

0 28 

7 25 

8 22 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  .... 

6 14 

7 11 

8 8 
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THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE  SE- 
CURED AGAIN. 
CCORDING  to  the  German  and  French 
paper*,  the  peace  of  Europe  is  once  more 
secured.  The  interview  between  Napoleon  and 
a number  of  German  princes  at  Baden  on  lGth 
Juno  settled  the  matter.  Henceforth,  armies 
may  be  disbanded,  ships  of  war  dismantled,  and 
swords  converted  into  pruning-hooks ; for  the 
Moniteur  and  the  Prussian  Gazette  both  aver 
that  war  is  impossible,  and  fraternal  amity  a 
fixed  fact. 

If  all  this  be  true — if,  by  dining  with  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  taking  tea  with  the  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Baden,  and  spending  a thousand 
francs  in  the  carved  wood-work  for  which  the 
Baden  mechanics  are  so  justly  famed,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  can  preserve  Europe  from  the 
horrors  of  war,  it  is  amazing  that  the  expedient 
has  not  been  tried  before,  and  Napoleon’s  re- 
sponsibility for  having  neglected  it  is  enormous 
and  appalling.  He  must  be  as  great  a wretch 
as  that  Genii  in  the  Arabic  tale  who,  having 
the  power  to  stay  the  pestilence  by  raising  his 
little  finger,  refused  to  raise  it  from  pure  lazi- 
ness and  malevolence. 

It  may,  however,  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
the  German  and  French  politicians  are  not  ex- 
pecting too  much  of  the  Baden  meeting.  Civil 
speeches  between  rival  sovereigns  are  pleasant 
things  to  hear  on  ’Change  and  to  read  of  in  his- 
tory; but  have  they  ever  averted  wars?  No 
potentate  was  so  fond  of  royal  conferences  as 
Napoleon  the  First ; but  the  most  loving  con- 
versations between  him  and  his  brother  sover- 
eigns availed  but  little  to  stay  his  armies.  Nor 
will  it  now  be  different.  If  a cause  of  war 
arises  between  France  and  Germany,  all  the 
tender  assurances  given  at  Baden  will  float  down 
the  wind  with  other  idle  words. 

The  problem  of  the  peace  of  Europe  involves 
questions  which  no  royal  Conferences  can  de- 
termine. It  is  the  fashion  in  England  and  in 
Germany  to  regard  Napoleon  as  the  natural  dis- 
turber of  the  world’s  peace,  and  to  assume  that 
wars  will  last  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  same  opinion  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  his  uncle,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was 
no  peace  while  he  re[^q^j;|;  itTWgh  blether  he 


or  his  banded  foes  were  the  real  promoters  of 
the  strife  is  still  an  open  question.  Bv-and-by, 
when  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  era  comes 
to  be  written  philosophically,  it  will  probably 
be  discovered  that  the  wars  of  the  first,  as  the 
wars  of  the  second  Napoleon,  were  undertaken 
more  from  necessity  than  from  choice;  that 
uncle  and  nephew  were  mere  Providential  in- 
struments in  the  great  rebellion  of  democracy 
against  established  thrones  and  divine-right 
despotisms.  So  long  as  the  peace  of  Europe 
can  he  maintained,  it  is  the  interest  of  Napoleon 
to  maintain  it ; but  when  war  becomes  inevita- 
ble, it  is  vital  to  him  to  take  a part  in  it.  If 
the  people  of  Europe  were  one  and  all  satisfied 
with  their  governments ; if  no  hideous  wrongs 
were  being  perpetrated  by  cruel  despots  ; if  rev- 
olutionary societies  were  obsolete,  and  the  art  of 
raising  barricades  lost,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
Napoleon  would  prevent  national  prejudices  from 
breeding  wars.  For  peace  will  secure  his  dynas- 
ty, strengthen  his  throne,  enrich  his  people,  de- 
velop his  country,  and  ennoble  his  fame.  But  as 
the  pooplc  of  Europe  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
governments ; as  atrocious  despotisms  still  flour- 
ish, and  revolutionary  clubs  still  smoulder,  it  is 
contrary  to  Divine  justice  and  human  experi- 
ence to  believe  that  wars  will  not  break  out, 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  would  be  fatal  to  Na- 
poleon to  remain  a passive  spectator  of  the  broil. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Napoleon  may  have 
touched  upon  this  point  in  his  conference  with 
the  German  Princes,  as  he  did  in  his  communi- 
cations with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples. 
If  he  did,  and  if  these  Princes  have  sense 
enough  to  act  upon  his  advice,  the  final  conflict 
may  be  postponed  indefinitely.  But  historical 
experience  proves  that  hereditary  sovereigns 
are  rarely  willing  to  relinquish  peaceably  that 
which  they  are  educated  to  consider  their  own 
by  divine  right ; it  is,  at  least,  improbable  that 
these  German  Kings  and  Princes  and  Grand- 
Dukes  will  be  self-sacrificing  enough  to  avert 
the  peril  which  menaces.  They  are  bred  to 
consider  revolution  their  natural  enemy,  which 
they  are  bound  to  crush  out ; and  in  parts  of 
Germany  revolution  means  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  informal  gatherings  of  individu- 
als— any  thing,  in  fact,  which  the  Prince  don’t 
like. 

When  the  hour  comes  for  an  uprising  in  Ger- 
many similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  witness- 
ing in  Italy,  the  Baden  Conference  will  no  more 
save  the  German  Princes  than  Napoleon’s  lov- 
ing messages  to  the  Emperor  Fmncis-Joseph 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  saved  Austria 
in  Northern  Italy. 


THE  JUDGMENT  IN  THE  NEW 
HAVEN  RAILROAD  CASE. 

Seven  years  ago  this  summer  Robert  Schuy- 
ler absconded  from  New  York,  having  overis- 
sued some  18,000  shares  of  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad  stock,  for  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed the  money  from  innocent  parties.  He  was 
Transfer  Agent  of  the  Company,  and  could  cre- 
ate stock  by  merely  affixing  his  name  to  the 
foot  of  a certificate.  Shortly  after  the  fraud 
became  known  the  Company  (whose  property 
would  have  been  vastly  depreciated  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  nearly  $2,000,000  of  additional 
stock)  adopted  some  system  of  classification,  by 
which  they  said  they  could  distinguish  the  real 
from  the  spurious  stock,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  latter  in  any  way.  The  holders  of  the 
overissue,  who  had  paid  their  money  for  the 
stock  they  held,  and  who  had  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  old  stock,  took  the  mat- 
ter into  Court,  and  last  week  J udge  Ingraham 
rendered  a decision,  declaring  the  Company  li- 
able in  damages  for  the  overissue. 

If  this  decision  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
Courts  of  Appeal,  it  will  impart  additional  val- 
ue to  all  American  securities.  Whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  hardship  of  making  the  wid- 
ows and  orphatis  who  were  stockholders  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Company  responsi- 
ble for  the  frauds  of  Schuyler,  there  is  no  safe- 
ty for  the  public  outside  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
acts  of  a properly-constituted  agent  bind  his 
principal.  Once  establish  the  doctrine  that  the 
acts  of  a properly-constituted  agent  may  be  re- 
pudiated by  his  principal,  if  ho  be  so  minded, 
and  confidence  will  be  at  an  end,  and  trade  and 
enterprise  will  die  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
establish  the  doctrine  that  companies  or  other 
principals  are  irrevocably  bound  by  the  acts  of 
their  properly-constituted  agents,  and  confidence 
will  be  general  and  trade  and  enterprise  thrive. 

There  is  something  appalling  to  the  ear  of  a 
capitalist  in  the  word  repudiation.  There  are 
so  marty  ways  of  cheating  a creditor  that,  if 
once  the  debtor  intends  to  be  dishonest,  no  sane 
man  will  give  him  a chance.  In  Mississippi, 
the  State  pleaded  that  die  had  never  received 
value  for  her  bonds;  in  Wisconsin,  the  farmers 
pleaded  that  their  farm  mortgages  were  illegal, 
the  railroads  having  no  power  to  take  mort- 
gages; in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  towns 
and  counties  pleaded  that  they  had  no  legal 
right  to  borrow  the  money  they  had  raised  and 
spent ; in  Indiana,  the  plea  was  mere  poverty. 
But  whatever  the  plea  was,  the  result  was  the 
same— the  creditor  lost  his  money,  at  least  for 
a time.  Tenacious,  persevering  men,  in  such 
cases,  sue  their  debtor,  and  patiently  await  the 


result.  But  how  long?  Seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  Schuyler’s  flight,  and  we  are  only 
at  the  first  stage  in  the  lawsuit]  With  such  a 
prospect,  wlmt  sensible  man  would  think  of 
lending  any  more  money  to  such  localities? 
And  how  are  the  people  who  live  there  to  have 
their  railroads  and  their  other  great  public 
works  built  without  public  credit  ? 

There  are  parts  of  this  country  where,  it 
seems,  nothing  short  of  absolute  ruin  and  starv- 
ation will  satisfy  the  people  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy. 


VICTOR  HUGO, UPON  SICILY. 

In  Disraeli’s  novel  of  “ Henrietta  Temple,” 
when  Ferdinand  Armine  meets  Henrietta  in  the 
conservatory,  the  conversation  falls  upon  Sicily, 
and  gradually  Mr.  Armine  falls  into  such  express- 
ive complimenting  that  Miss  Temple  is  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  the  strain  of  his  conversation  i3  ex- 
tremely Sicilian. 

We  may  all  say  the  same  of  Victor  Hugo’s  late 
speech  at  Jersey.  It  flames  liko  Etna.  It  blos- 
soms like  the  Sicilian  vineyards.  It  is  sweet  and 
stimulating  like  the  wine  of  Marsala.  It  is  a lyr- 
ic of  liberty ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
effect  of  such  an  oration  upon  such  a subject,  by 
such  a speaker,  upon  such  an  audience.  No  Fourth 
of  July  oration  in  this  country  could  have  surpass- 
ed it  in  fervor.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the 
presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  to  an  Amer- 
ican audience  ever  excites  them  as  the  appeals  of 
the  European  patriots  inflame  the  republicans.  In 
fact,  this  speech  of  Victor  Hugo’s,  and  the  tenor 
and  quality  of  the  speeches  wo  hear,  show  most 
profoundly  the  differences  of  “peoples” — a word 
of  which  Victor  Hugo  is  very  fond,  and  which 
seems  to  be  gradually  supplanting  the  word  na- 
tions. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  speech  at 
Guernsey  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — as  the  struggle  of  the  Sicilians 
for  independence  is  like  our  Revolution,  with  the 
exception  that  it  was  incited  by  a leader  not  a na- 
tive of  the  island,  but  of  the  same  national  blood. 
It  is  an  Italian  war,  led  by  an  Italian  ; and  if  our 
Revolution  was  justified,  how  doubly,  how  infinite- 
ly so  is  this  Sicilian  insurreclion ! Victor  Hugo 
states  the  indictment  against  the  Neapolitan  ty- 
rant. 

“ No  words : here  are  the  facts.  Pay  atten- 
tion. This  is  living  Liston' — bleeding  history. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples — that  kingdom  which  now 
occupies  our  thoughts — has  but  a single  institu- 
tion, the  police.  Every  district  lias  its  cudgeling 
commission.  Two  sbirri , Ajossa  and  Maniscalco, 
reign  under  the  King.  Ajossa  cudgels  Naples ; 
Maniscalco  cudgels  Sicily.  But  the  cudgel  is 
merely  a Turkish  weapon.  This  Government  lias, 
in  addition,  the  instrument  of  the  Inquisition — tor- 
ture. Yes,  torture.  Listen.  A sbire,  Bruno,  binds 
the  accused  with  the  head  between  the  legs  until 
he  confesses.  Another  sbire,  Fontillo,  fixes  him 
upon  an  iron  grating,  beneath  which  he  lights  a 
fire.  This  is  called  the  burning  chair.  Another 
sbire,  Luigi  Maniscalco,  a kinsman  of  the  chief, 
has  invented  an  instrument  into  which  the  arm  or 
the  leg  of  the  victim  is  introduced;  a screw  is 
turned,  and  the  limb  is  crushed.  This  is  called 
the  ‘Angelic  Instrument.’  Another  suspends  a 
man  by  the  hands  and  feet  between  two  walls,  and 
then  jumps  on  liim  and  dislocates  liis  body.  There 
arc  also  thumb-screws  for  crushing  the  fingers ; a 
tourniquet  for  pressing  the  head — an  iron  ring 
with  a screw,  which  almost  forces  the  eyes  out  of 
the  head.  Sometimes  a victim  escapes.  A man, 
named  Casimiro  Arsimano,  was  one  of  these  ; liis 
wife,  his  sons,  and  his  daughters  were  seized  and 
placed  upon  the  burning  cliair.  The  Cape  ZafFer- 
ana  touches  on  an  arid  beach.  To  this  beacli  the 
sbirri  bring  sacks.  Each  sack  contains  a man  ; it 
is  plunged  into  the  water,  and  kept  there  till  the 
man  no  longer  moves.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and 
bo  is  commanded  to  confess.  If  be  refuses  lie  is 
plunged  in  again.  Giovanni  Vienna,  of  Messina, 
expired  in  this  manner.  At  Monreale  an  old  man 
and  his  daughter  were  suspected  of.  patriotism. 
The  father  died  beneath  (lie  whip ; the  daughter, 
who  was  pregnant,  was  stripped- naked  and  flogged 
to  death  !” 

These  are  the  things  that  drive  men  and  nations 
mad,  and  that  justify  the  terrible  penalties  tboy 
exact.  Are  there  people  who  think  the  Sicilians 
are  visionary — that  Garibaldi  is  an  adventurer — 
that,  making  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of 
all  government,  Bomba’s  does  pretty  well — that 
the  Sicilians  are  not  fit  for  liberty?  Are  there 
Americans  who  have  made  a leg  at  Bomba’s  court, 
and  who  belch  this  dreary  twaddle  in  18G0,  as  they 
used  to  in  1848,  when  the  Lounger  was  there,  and 
heard  them  ? Hear,  then,  what  the  wise  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  said,  eighty-six  years  ago,  and 
learn  that  patriots  and  honest,  thoughtful  men,  al- 
ways and  every  where,  are  of  one  mind  on  ques- 
tions of  humanity:  “ The  nations  of  Turkey,  Rus- 
sia, France.  Spain,  and  all  other  despotic  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  have  an  inherent  right,  whenever 
they  please,  to  shake  olT  the  yoke  of  servitude 
(though  sanctioned  by  tlie  immemorial  usage  of 
vlieir  ancestors),  and  to  model  their  governments 
upon  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.” 


TIIE  DOLLAR  ADMISSION. 

It  is  a very  bigli  price,  certainly  ; but  any  one 
who  saw  the  Great  Eastern  coming  up  .the  harbor 
will  not  grudge  it,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
his  imagination  had  not  deceived  him.  That  grove 
of  masts  in  the  mists  of  the  lower  bay,  was  that 
the  ship?  Those  peaks  so  towering  above  that 
they  seemed  unlike  other  masts  in  kind  as  well  as 
degree  ? She  looked  vast  and  phantom-like  in  the 
hazy  air.  Did  the  Santa  Maria  of  Columbus  ap- 
pall those  other  natives  with  the  same  silent  maj- 


esty ? 'Where  -*as  Mr.  Whitman  r.s  we  stood  star 
ing  at  the  Crt*t  Eastern?  Was  ne  “inviting  his 
soul”  in  Giat  multitude  of  faces  that  paved  the 
Battery  in  air? 

Th-re  was  something  sublime  in  the  necessary 
silence  of  the  reception  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Ten 
thousand  people  crying  hurrah  on  the  Battery,  what 
were  they  in  the  distance  and  the  space?  No- 
thing less  than  vast  broadsides  could  make  an 
adequate  sound.  The  city  bells  would  have  been 
too  weak  a music.  To  be  sure  Trinity  chimes 
pealed  “ God  save  the  King” — faint  as  a strain  of 
memory  to  those  Englishmen.  But  when  the  tugs 
and  steamers  of  every  kind  swarming  about  the 
great  ship  rang  bells  and  whistled  and  shrieked, 
and  the  stately  mass  moved  by  with  a few  swift 
taps  upon  the  bell,  as  in  a midnight  watch  at  sea 
then  the  spectator  felt  the  thrill  which  marked  the 
moment  for  an  epocli  in  his  experience. 

Mr.  Barnum,  an  experienced  showman,  thinks 
that  curiosity  will  be  killed  unless  the  price  of  ad- 
mission is  soon  lowered ; and  lie  is  of  opinion  that 
“no  spring  shall  e’er  visit  the  mouldering  urn”  of 
a dead  curiosity.  But  the  high  price  is  understood 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  English  management  of  the 
ship,  which  thought  that  more  money  could  bo 
made  with  less  trouble  in  that  way.  And  we  have 
supposed  the  price  was  to  be  changed  to  a cheaper 
one,  of  course,  by-and-by.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
are  a great  mail}-  people  who  really  wish  to  see  the 
ship,  and  to  see  her  comfortably.  Such  person* 
would  willingly  pay  a dollar  and  enjoy  the  greater 
space.  To  stream  about  the  ship  with  thousand* 
of  others  would  be  doubtless  exciting,  but  not  very 
pleasant.  In  this  country  we  wish  for  comfort  a* 
much  as  any  people,  even  if  we  don’t  very  well 
know  what  comfort  is.  And  there  can  be  no  more 
serious  objection  to  charging  a high  admission,  or 
different  rates  of  admission  upon  different  days, 
than  in  charging  different  prices  for  passage  in  the 
same  ship.  If  there  be  one  tiling  that  our  system 
has  demonstrated,  it  is  that  it  is  purely  democratic 
to  get  the  highest  price  you  can. 


ABOUT  GENIUS. 

If  a man  have  great  physical  strength,  does  it 
make  no  difference  whether  ho  use  it  to  help  other 
men  or  to  harm  them  ? If  he  hit  so  squarely  and 
straight  from  the  shoulder  as  to  crush  another 
man’s  skull,  as  a trip-hammer  smashes  an  egg- 
shell, are  we  to  have  no  other  emotion  than  that 
of  delight  in  the  tremendous  power  ? Is  it  all  the 
same  whether  steam  drives  the  splendid  ship  safe 
across  the  water,  or  explodes  so  that  the  ship  and 
all  its  passengers  are  lost?  Is  the  making  of  a 
thumb-screw  or  a “boot,”  however  exquisitely 
wrought  and  curiously  chased  it  may  be,  any  the 
less  criminal  because  it  is  Benvenuto  Cellini  who 
makes  it  ? 

Why  is  the  same  judgment  not  true  of  genius, 
of  any  kind  of  intellectual  power  ? However  sym- 
metrically it  may  body  forth  creations  of  its  own 
in  art  or  literature— however  taste  may  enjoy  and 
admiration  contemplate,  yet  if  the  influence  be 
morbid  or  demoralizing,  what  is  the  genius  but 
power  utterly  misapplied — a power  without  which 
the  world  would  be  really  richer?  If  a man  die 
who  has  had  great  talent,  great  opportunities,  and 
groat  pecuniary  rewards,  and  lie  lias  been  only 
glittering,  accomplished,  eloquent,  and  learned, 
but  has  quickened  no  moral  life,  lias  purified  no 
young  man’s  ideal,  has  confused  and  tortured  the 
simple  law  of  right  until  the  sunbeam  be*ame  only 
a luminous  cloud,  why  talk  of  his  genius  ? Is  his 
genius  an  excuse  ? Does  it  not  make  his  failure 
as  a man  ail  the  more  glaring?  If  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  genius,  a doubtful  personal  renown,  and 
not  a warm  place  in  the  heart  of  youth  and  age 
and  a purifying  touch  upon  their  lives,  who  would 
not  pray  that  the  race  might  be  spared  any  more 
men  of  genius  ? 


FEDERAL  ART. 

The  end  of  a session  of  Congress  is  like  the  sink- 
ing of  a great  ship,  which  sucks  down  into  its  vor- 
tex small  boats,  people,  spars,  chips,' and  all  kinds 
of  light  floating  material.  The  late  adjournment 
was  not  effected  without  similar  results;  and 
among  tlie  treasures  lost  in  the  final  disappearance 
is  to  be  counted  the  Art  Commission.  The  taste 
which  makes  the  federal  Capitol  a sort  of  monster 
cafo  or  restaurant  in  the  style  of  its  decoration,  and 
which  tilts  General  Jackson’s  bronze  horse  upon 
his  liind  legs,  carries  the  day,  and  Messrs.  Kensctt, 
Brown,  and  Lambden  are  sent  about  their  business, 
and,  as  we  learn,  w ithout  compensation  for  all  their 
time  and  careful  fulfillment  of  every  duty  implied 
in  the  Commission. 

Their  report  was  admirable.  It  showed  wliat 
ought  to  be  done ; and  what  the}-  said  commended 
itself  to  the  good  sense  of  every  body  who  under- 
stands and  enjoys  art.  In  Washington  there  is  a 
great  chance  and  a great  deal  of  money  for  pur- 
poses of  art.  The  results,  hitherto,  are  dreary. 
They  are  incongruous,  bald,  gaudy,  stupid,  and 
ineffective.  It  was  a just  instinct  which  prompted 
the  President  to  recommend  the  Commission.  Sure 
that  there  could  be  nothing  so  bad,  was  it  not  pos- 
sible to  do  something  at  least  tolerably  good  ? That 
was  tlie  inevitable  question  of  every  spectator  in 
whose  mind  the  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  art 
was  even  slightly  developed. 

Congress  has  dismissed  the  Commission  unpaid  ; 
and  paint  and  stucco  will  continue  to  be  purchased 
at  extravagant  rates,  and  daubed  all  over  the  pub- 
lic buildings.  Why  should  the  country  complain  ? 
Why  should  we  require  of  a Congress,  changing 
every  year  and  composed  of  a multitude  gathered 
from  all  over  the  land,  that  it  should  have  aesthetic 
taste  ? A bronze  horso  that  stands  balanced  on 
bis  bind  legs — docs  it  not  add  a touch  of  wonder  to 
tlie  thrill  of  delight?  How  many  private  gentle- 
men who  have  the  desire  of  collecting  a gallery  of 
pictures  have  also  the  taste  to  guide  them  correctly 
in  the  choice?  How  many  such  galleries  are  not 
full  of  wretched  works? 

Do  vou  say  that,  at  any  rate,  such  gentlemen 
haY§i%^df|2ifp:^fy  upon  the  judgment  of 
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fri’nds  who  clo  know,  and  that  the  Art  Commission 
was  to  stand  for  those  friends  to  the  Government  ? 
Yes— but  how  seldom  it  is,  after  all,  that  you  lind 
a g.iilor  who  is  not  sure  that  he  can  ride  a horse 
perfectly ; or  a clown  who  is  not  confident  that  he 
would  make  a consummate  statesman. 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  the  Government  pays 
so  enormously  for  atrocious  “works  of  art,”  but 
that  it  does  not  quietly  renounce  having  any. 
Should  we,  the  people,  not  save  money  ? 

Perhaps — but  what  would  become  of  the  jobbers  ? 


VICTORIA  UPON  VIRTUE. 

The  Queen  has  issued-  a special  proclamation 
exhorting  all  and  sundry  English  subjects  to  re- 
frain from  sinning — at  least  in  an  open  and  scan- 
dalous manner.  There  is  something  in  the  solemn 
document  not  unlike  the  throned  Canute  bidding 
the  sea  to  retire ; for  the  tides  of  vice  are  hardly 
less  sure  than  those  of  the  ocean,  and  the  restraints 
which  are  efficacious  are  r.ot  of  the  official  and  cere- 
monious kind. 

Queen  Victoria,  whose  oldest  son  we  shall  soon 
have  among  us,  is  a woman  above  reproach.  She 
is  also  the  chief  personage  in  the  English  system 
of  government,  and  in  that  capacity  has  a great 
many  things  to  do  which  must  be  personally  pro- 
foundly distasteful.  For  instance,  it  could  hardly 
be  supposed  pleasant  for  her  to  salute  Louis  Napo- 
leon upon  the  grand  staircase  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Her  Court  has  been  somewhat  celebrated  for  its 
deference  to  propriety.  It  was  not  very  long 
after  her  accession  that  Lady  Flora  Hastings  was 
exiled  from  the  royal  presence  under  circumstances 
which  apparently  involved  her  character,  and  the 
hapless,  innocent  lady  soon  after  died.  When  she 
was  dead  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  ill— no- 
thing worse.  But  ’twas  pity  that  a queen’s  lady 
of  honor  should  have  been  made  to  suffer  so. 

Now  the  Queen,  having  issued  this  exhortation, 
having  commanded  “all  our  judges,  mayors,  sher- 
iffs, justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  our  officers 
and  ministers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and 
all  other  our  subjects  whom  it  may  concern,  to  be 
very  vigilant  and  strict  in  the  discovery  and  ef- 
fectual prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  persons 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  dissolute,  immoral,  or  dis- 
orderly practices,”  the  question  is,  whether  such 
gentlemen  as  the  gayer  noblemen,  well  known  to 
common  fame,  are  still  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence  ? 

And  there  is  another  question  for  w hose  solution 
we  may  look  within  a very  few  months.  When 
the  young  Bomba  is  hurled  out  of  Naples  by  the 
hatred  of  his  people  and  the  execrations  of  human- 
ity— and  it  can  not  be  pleaded  that  he  is  not  per- 
sonal^1 responsible  for  the  iniquities  of  which  we 
gave  some  illustrations  last  week,  for  he  must  know 
them,  and  know  that  he  could  stop  them — if  he  flies 
to  London,  will  he  be  received  at  Court?  And 
if  he  be,  will  the  loyal  papers  that  were  lately  so 
profoundly  excited  by  the  presentation  of  certain 
Americans  be  troubled?  And  if  he  be,  will  the 
“Proclamation  for  the  encouragement  of  piety  and 
•virtue"  hang  upon  the  wall  of  the  reception  room  ? 

CHURCH'S  NEW  PICTURE. 

"Mr.  Ciicrcii  has  just  completed  another  picture 
•of  about  the  size  of  the  “Niagara,”  representing 
Xi  Twilight  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maine.”  Tho 
composition  is  very  simple  and  impressive.  A 
lake,  one  of  a series,  such  as  are  common  in  Maine, 
stretches  back  between  wooded  hilly  shores  and 
the  'primeval  forest — hemlock,  oak,  and  larch — to 
another  lake,  beyond  which  the  line  of  purple 
mountains  closes  in,  and  seems  to  wall  the  world. 
The  evening  sky — of  low-hanging,  thick-drifting 
vapors,  ribbed  with  gorgeous  light  from  the  sun, 
which  has  already  set  upon  the  water  and  the 
chores,  leaving  a calm  brightness  along  the  hori- 
zon--is  full  of  solemn  splendor.  Indeed  the  senti- 
ment of  *ke  scene  is  perfect.  It  is  a waste  of  ab- 
solute solitude,  with  the  stern  aspect  of  the  north- 
ern climate,  and  with  no  forms  of  conscious  life 
but  a few  birds  waging  away,  dropping  hurried 
homeward  notes,  if  yod  could  hear  as  well  as  see ; 
and  an  eagle  poised  upon  ft  tree- top  at  the  left. 
It  is  a scene  entirely  unhistoric,  with  no  other  in- 
terest than  that  of  a wilderness,  without  human 
association  of  any  kind,  and  without  that  poetic 
charm  which  belongs  to  the  Tropics  and  the  Equa- 
tor. But  the  almost  oppressive  gloom  of  gather- 
ing evening  in  such  a scene  is  rendered  with  pro- 
found skill  in  the  picture,  while  all  the  details  are 
elaborated  with  wonderful  fidelity. 

This  latest  work  of  Mr.  Church  has  been  exhib- 
ited at  a room  in  Goupil’s  building.  Every  artist 
ought  to  take  care  that  this  is  done  with  every  im- 
portant picture  he  paints.  His  capital,  like  an ' 
author’s,  is  his  reputation  ; but  if  the  picture  pass- 
es from  his  easel  to  the  private  gallery  or  room  of 
tho  purchaser,  nobody  but  the  personal  friends  of 
the  owner  is  the  wiser.  Moreover,  works  of  this 
character  should  be  shown  alone,  and  not  in  para- 
lyzing and  perplexing  contrast  with  a multitude 
of  others.  Some  of  the  artists  have  undoubtedly 
felt  that  any  one  of  their  number  who  exhibited 
his  works  separately  convicted  himself  of  conceit. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  merely  proves  his  com- 
mon-sense. For  if  the  picture  be  good,  the  sepa- 
rate exhibition  reveals  its  value  most  adequately ; 
and  if  it  be  bad,  the  unlucky  painter  pays  the  pen- 
alty of  inviting  the  public  to  see  what  is  not  worth 
seeing.  He  properly  takes  the  risk  and  the  re- 
sult. And  the  New  York  artists,  by  the  single  di- 
rect appeal  to  attention  and  criticism  of  the  sepa- 
rate exhibition,  have  really  served  the  cause  dear 
to  them,  and  have  helped  to  place  their  individual 
reputations  upon  an  intelligible  basis. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Anecdote  of  Scuwaetb. — Sanerant  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  Christopher  Sell «arU,  a famous  Ger- 
man painter,  which,  if  true,  redounds  more  to  his  inge- 
nuity than  credit.  Having  been  engaged  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Town  Ilall  at  Munich  by  tho  day,  his  lovo 
of  dissipation  induced  him  to  neglect  his  work,  so  that 
tho  magistrates  and  overseers  of  the  work  were  frequent- 
ly obliged  to  hunt  him  out  at  the  tavern.  As  he  could 
no  longer  drink  in  quiet  he  stuffed  au  ii»ge  of  himself, 
left  the  legs  hanging  down  between  the  staging  where 
ho  was  accustomed  to  work,  and  sent  one  of  his  boon 
companions  to  move  the  image  a little  two  or  three  times 
a day,  and  to  take  it  away  at  noon  and  night.  By  means 
of  this  deception  lie  drank,  without  the  least  disturbance, 
a whole  fortnight  together,  the  inn-keeper  being  aware 
of  the  plot.  The  officers  came  round  twice  a day  to  look 
after  him,  and  seeing  the  well-known  stockings  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  wear,  suspected  nothing  wrong,  and 
went  their  way,  greatly  extolling  their  own  convert  as 
the  most  industrious  and  conscientious  painter  iu  the 
world.  

A lady  was  told,  tho  other  day,  by  a traveling  gentle- 
man that  every  lady  who  had  a small  mouth  was  provided 
witli  a husband  by  Government.  “Ith  it  pothibul  ?" 
said  the  lady,  making  her  mouth  as  little  as  she  could. 
The  gentleman  added,  “ That  if  she  had  a large  mouth 
she  was  provided  with  two  husbands.  “My  gracious!” 
exclaimed  the  lady,  at  the  same  time  throwingher  mouth 
open  to  its  full  extent.  The  gentleman  became  alarmed, 
made  his  escape,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

“Why  do  you  always  beat  mo  down  in  my  prices?" 
— “ Because  you  are  a vulgar  fraction  of  humanity,  and 
a vulgar  fraction  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.” 

Sydney  Smith,  that  wise  and  witty- pareon,  somewhere 
remarks,  in  his  many  spicy  “talks" — “Country  life  is 
very  good — in  fact,  the  best— for  cattle;  but  as  for  mo, 
I must  have  society."  


Why  are  authors  who  treat  about  physiognomy  like 
soldiers  ?— Because  they  write  about  face. 

- Would  a botanist  classify  the  Ghost  in  “Hamlet"  as  a 
species  of  Deadly  Night  Shade  ? 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 
'Widgeon.  “ Like  Orient  pearls  at  random  strung," 
is  from  a translation  of  a Persian  song  of  llafiz,  by  Sir 
'» iUiam  Jones. 

£yr*’ 


A man  once  asked  a company  of  little  boys  what  they 
were  good  for?  One  little  fellow  promptly  answered : 
“We  arc  good  to  make  men  of." 


The  Bishop  of  Reiz  thanked  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  for 
having  consecrated  him.  “ It  is  for  me,"  Baid  tho  latter, 
“to  thank  you.  I was  the  ugliest  bishop  in  France  un- 
til you  were  elected.” 

An  Indian’s  Choice The  Indian  sage  Aurva,  a great 

authority  in  matters  matrimonial,  gives  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  n wife.  The  girl,  he  tells  us,  must 
be  only  a third  of  her  husband’s  age,  not  very  black,  not 
yellow-complexioned,  not  vicious,  nor  unhealthy,  nor  of 
low  origin — but  one  who  has  been  well  brought  up  and 
who  speaks  with  propriety.  She  must  not  inherit  a fam- 
ily malady,  nor  possess  a masculine  appearance ; must 
neither  speak  thick  nor  thin,  nor  croak  like  a raven; 
must  not  keep  her  eyes  shut,  nor  have  them  wide  open ; 
must  not  have  dimples  in  her  cheeks,  nor  goose  akin, 
nor  white  nails,  nor  red  eyes,  nor  fat  hands,  nor  duck- 
like feet.  Sho  must  neither  bo  short  nor  tall,  nor  fat 
nor  thin,  but  very  middling.  Her  teeth  must  be  close 
set,  and  her  eyebrows  wide  apart.  Finally,  aud  most 
important  of  all,  her  gait  must  resemble  that  of  a young 
elephant  1 


making  his  first  effort  before  him,  and  lmd 
thrown  himself  on  the  wings  of  imagination  into  the  sev- 
enth heaven  and  wns  preparing  for  a higher  ascent,  when 
the  Judge  struck  his  rule  on  the  desk  two  or  three  times, 
and  exclaimed  to  the  astonished  orator,  “ Hold  on,  hold 
on,  my  dear  Sir ; don't  go  any  higher,  for  you  are  already 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  1" 

Molicre  was  asked  the  reason  why,  in  certain  coun- 
tries, the  king  may  assume  the  crown  at  fourteen  yeais 
of  age,  and  can  not  marry  before  eighteen ?— “It  is,” 
said  Moliere,  “ because  it  is  more  difficult  to  rale  a wife 
than  a kingdom." 

The  poorest  are  not  unfrequently  the  happiest.  A Sul- 
tan, who,  as  a cure  for  low  spirits,  was  directed  by  his 
physician  to  wear  the  shirt  of  the  happiest  man  in  his 
domains,  selected  a gay  and  reckless  fellow,  but,  on  strip- 
ping him  for  his  shirt,  found  he  didn’t  wear  oue. 

A gentleman,  a day  or  two  since,  was  sitting  in  a bar- 
ber’s shop,  undergoing  some  tonsorial  operation,  when 
his  partnor  in  business  stepped  iu  and  quietly  remarked, 
“Brown,  our  place  is  on  fire."— “ Well,  let  it  burn,  it’s 
insured.” — “ Yes,  I know,  but  it  will  make  a pretty  warm 
fire,  and  I thought  I’d  just  drop  in  and  tell  you  nbout  it ; 
I didn’t  know  but  you’d  want  to  see  the  old  place  burn." 
— “Well,  wait  a minute  or  two,  till  my  other  whisker's 
trimmed,  and  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

A celebrated  Parisian  dandy  was  ordered  by  his  physi- 
cians to  follow  a course  of  sea-bathing  at  Dieppe.  Ar- 
rived at  that  delightful  bathing-town,  he  ordered  a ma- 
chine and  attendant,  and  went  boldly  into  the  water,  lie 
plunged  in  bravely ; but  in  an  instant  after  came  up  puff- 
ing and  blowing.  “Francis,”  said  lie,  “the  sea  smells 
detestedly;  it  will  poison  me.  Throw  a little  eau  da 
Cologne  into  the  water,  or  I shall  be  suffocated!" 


How  should  love  come  to  tho  door  ?— Certainly  with  s 
ring,  but  not  without  a rap. 


What  trees  are  those  which,  when  fire  is  applied  to 
them,  are  exactly  what  they  were  before  ?— Ashes. 


Take  away  my  first  letter,  take  away  my  second  letter, 
take  away  all  my  letters,  and  I am  still  the  same. — The 
postman.  

A man  once  asked  a company  of  little  boys  what  they 
were  good  for?  One  little  fellow  promptly  answered, 
“ We  are  good  to  make  men  of." 

It  is  a general  remark  that  all  clnsses  of  persons  are 
ever  ready  to  give  their  opinions.  We  think  tho  lawyers 
must  he  excepted ; they  sell  theirs. 

“ Mr.  Potter,  I have  been  with  you  three  months  and 
you  have  not  paid  me.  I am  very  poor,  and  deeply  in 
debt  for  my  board.  My  landlord  says  if  I do  not  pay 
him  to-day  ho  will  put  mo  in  jail."  “Well,  my  boy," 
answered  Potter,  coolly,  “you  know  if  he  puls  you  in 
jail  you  won't  have  to  pay  any  hoard."  This  must  have 
been  consoling. 

russing  by  a retailer’s  shop,  and  seeing  him 
out  molasses,  called  out  to  him,  “Sir,  you 
n of  business.” 


AN  APHORISM  IN  VERSE. 
There  never  was  a goose  so  gay, 
But  some  day  soou  or  late, 

An  honest  gander  came  that  way, 
And  took  her  for  his  mate. 


A thin  old  man,  with  a rag-bag  in  his  hand,  was  pick- 
ing up  a largo  number  of  pieces  of  whalebone  which  lay 
on  the  street.  The  deposit  was  of  such  a singular  nature 
that  we  asked  the  quaint-looking  gatherer  how  he  sup- 
posed they  came  there.  “Don’t  know,"  he  replied,  in 
a squeaking  voice ; “ ’speefc  some  unfortunate  female  was 
wrecked  hereabouts." 


During  an  examination,  a medical  student  being  ask- 
ed the  question,  “When  does  mortification  ensue?"  re- 
plied, “When  you  pop  the  question  and  are  answered 


When  Rachel,  the  great  French  tragedienne,  saw  her 
stout  sister  Sarah  dressed  for  the  part  of  a shepherdess, 
her  comment  was,  “Sarah,  dear,  you  look  like  a shep- 
herdess who  lias  just  dined  off  her  flock." 

“Faith,”  said  an  Irishman,  who  could  not  get  into  his 
cabin  at  Ballingarry,  his  wife  having  turned  the  key 
upon  him,  “ faith,  it's  mcself  that’s  regularly  locked  in." 
“ In  ?'*  said  his  companion,  “ in  where  ?”  “ Why,  iu  tho 
street." 


What  goes  most  against  a farmer’s  grain  ?— Ills  reap- 
ing-machine.   

9 the  organ- 
e every 


THE  PANTOMIME  OF  LIFE. 

BY  BIOHABD  IIABEIS. 

With  steps  firm  and  rapid,  a brow  full  of  care, 

Man  trudges  along,  for  the  scene  is  a fair; 

A fair;  yes,  a fair,  for  it’s  life’s  busy  day. 

And  the  shortness  of  manhood  forbids  him  to  play. 

The  shortness  of  manhood,  ’tis  long  enough  yet, 

Man  is  urged  by  tho  longing  within  him  to  get; 

'Tis  buying  and  selling,  an  innocent  strife, 

All  busy’s  the  sceno  in  the  market  of  Life. 

All  the  fairies  are  vanished,  though  perhaps  here  and 
there 

Love  peeps  in  her  beauty  full  blown  on  the  fair; 

The  maid  has  changed  dresses,  and  now  plays  tho  wife. 
And  if  she  plays  fair,  cheers  tho  market  of  Life ! 

But  how  often  Time’s  wand  turnetli  Love  to  a ditch, 
And  the  fairy  of  youth  to  a tormenting  witch; 

Yet  we  blanio  perhaps  too  hasty  tho  wand  and  Life’s 
queen, 

'Tis  the  pantaloon  oft  that  dcstroyeth  the  scene. 

The  visions  of  childhood  and  youth  arc  gone  past, 
But  a mirror  reflects  all  these  scenes  to  the  last; 
’Midst  the  hurry  of  manhood,  its  hustle  and  strife, 
Little  actors  are  entering  the  market  of  life. 

But  bo  careful,  ye  actors  on  Life's  busy  stage, 

Keep  your  eye  on  tho  future,  well  fix’d  on  Old  Age ; 
Learn  to  prize  the  sweet  fairy  you’re  suffered  to  wed, 
Lest  she  vanish,  and  leave  you  a witch  in  her  stead. 

Disgraco  not  the  scene,  but  bo  anxious  to  play 
To  the  best  of  your  skill,  for  Life  glidetli  away, 

The  fairy  you  change  to  tho  shape  of  a wife 
You  bless  or  you  curso  for  the  rest  of  her  life  1 


THE  SALONS  OF  PARIS. 

Under  the  present  empire  the  Parisian  salons 
are  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  opposition.  Of  all 
the  institutions  of  France  the  salons  of  the  capital 
are  those  which  have  least  wavered  in  the  an- 
tipathy to  the  “ Xeveu  de  Voncle,”  as  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  been  proverbially  called.  All  the  houses 
in  Paris,  from  the  Hotel  Pozzo  to  the  Hotel  Du- 
chatel,  are  inhabited  by  masters  and  mistresses 
whose  business  it  is,  if  they  open  their  doors  at 
all,  to  open  them  only  to  people  who  repudiate 
and  declaim  against  the  acts  of  the  Government. 
And  if  you  believe  that  honesty- is  better  than 
fraud,  and  freedom  preferable  to  oppression,  you 
are  obliged  to  be  very  glad  for  the  morality  of 
France  that  these  centres  of  opposition  still  exist. 
They,  at  all  events,  keep  alive  a certain  abstract 
moral  sense  in  the  public. 

For  instance,  just  tuke  the  following  as  a slight 
example  of  the  “ manners  of  the  day.”  We  are 
in  a magnificently  furnished  apartment,  upon 
•whose  plain  white  (very  soberly  gilded)  panelings 
hang  a few  pictures  by  masters  of  the  old  French 
school  (mostly  family  portraits).  There  is  splen- 
dor every  where,  and  some  comfort  (except  that 
the  doors  shut  badly).  Quiet  is  the  presiding  de- 
ity of  the  scene ; the  lamp-light  is  subdued  and 
quiet ; the  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  the  manners 
of  the  men  are  eminently  quiet — all  is  quiet  ex- 
cept the  voices  of  tho  talkers ; these  are  harsh  in 
the  male,  shrill  in  the  female,  occupants  of  the  sa- 
lon. Toward  ten  o’clock  visitors  drop  in ; and 
here  is  a vicomte,  or  a marquis,  or  simply  Gaston 
de  This,  or  Roger  do  That,  from  either  the  Jockey 
or  the  Baby  Club.  And  these  j’oung  men  are  full 
of  what  has  just  happened  to  one  of  their  own 
friends,  and  they  tell  the  followigg  story : 

M.  de  N , having  a very  fine  horse,  for 

which  he  does  not  particularly  care,  sells  him  one 
fine  day  to  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  sta- 
bles. He  sells  him  at  the  price  he  bought  him  for 
— two  hundred  guineas.  A fortnight  after  the 
sale  his  club-mates  greet  him  laughingly,  and  say 
he  has  known  how  to  “ make  a good  thing  for 
himself  out  of  his  nag.”  He  looks  surprised,  and 
he  is  treated  to  the  information  that  his  horse  was 
paid  for  by  the  Emperor  four  hundred  pounds. 

“ You  only  doubled,  old  fellow ; which  was  no 
bad  result !”  says  one  man  among  the  rest ; and 

M.  de  I? is  so  determined  to  sift  the  entire 

business  to  the  uttermost,  that  at  last,  much  as  he 
dislikes  it,  he  is  driven  to  ask  an  audience  from 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  And  from  the  Em- 
peror he  gets  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  lie, 

M.  de  N , sold  the  horse  for  two  hundred 

guineas,  but  his  Majesty  paid  four  hundred ; and 
the  remainder  lias  gone  into  the  pockets  of  a very 
high-placed,  star-and-cross-bespangled  personage. 
To  M.  de  N ’s  very  natural  indignation  his  Maj- 
esty only  replies  the  following : i I M I 

“ Well,  I have  an  excellent  stud-master-— Ter'  J 


haps  you  have  too.  Mine  cheats  me — perhaps 
yours  does  too.  But  what  remedy  is  there  ?” 

Now  iu  tiie  salon  we  are  in  this  whole  proceed- 
ing is  spoken  of  indignantly ; and  is  it  not  well 
that  it  should  be  so  ? In  Imperialist  circles,  alas ! 
if  allowed  to  be  spoken  of,  it  would  not  he  con- 
demned, because  where  would  be  found  those  who 
could  venture  to  “throw  the  first  stone?”  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  well — whatever  may  be  their  other 
little  absurdities — that  there  should  be  some  few 
social  centres  where  honesty  and  dishonesty  are 
still  called  by  their  names  ? — where  family  tradi- 
tions have  for  several  generations  taught  that 
fraud  was  ungentlemanlike,  and  where  really  th® 
very  portraits  on  the  walls  would  blush  if  they 
saw  the  younger  ones  of  their  race  resorting  to 
practices  to  which  the  law — when  it  takes  cogni- 
zance of  them — uses  hard  terms  ? 

Here,  then,  the  salon  is  useful  as  a corrective. 

We  will  now  step  into  another  of  these  drawing- 
rooms : but  this  one  shall  be  situated  in  another 
quarter,  and  shall  be  somewhat  less  aristocratical. 
It  shall  be  less  quiet  too.  Here  there  is  gilding 
in  profusion,  and  great  magnificence,  and  a large 
assemblage  of  men  and  women  are  gathered  to- 
gether, among  whom  you  may  note  all  the  ce- 
lebrities of  Louis  Philippe’s  daj';  and  they  talk 
loudly  of  nil  that  is  going  on.  At  last  some  one 

says:  “But  is  it  true  that  Madame  M has 

been  taken  back  to  lier  husband  by  her  father-in- 
law?’*  and  at  this  question  there  is  a slight  lull 
in  the  conversation.  People  look  round,  and  seem 
cautious;  and  then  a few  voices  say,  in  a low  tone, 
“Of  course  it  is  true;”  and  some  one  adds:  “I 

was  at  0 ” (naming  a provincial  town)  “ when 

it  happened,  and  I know  all  about  it.”  Then  the 
speaker  steps  forth,  and  comes  near  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  they  whisper  together,  and  the 
story  is  this : 

The  son  of  a great  Imperialist  dignitary  mar- 
ries a large  fortune,  represented  by  a young  lady. 
They  go  honey-mooning  to  0 , where  the  bride- 

groom is  named  (by  his  own  father)  to  a high  finan- 
cial post.  The  bridegroom  had  clamorous  credit- 
ors, however,  who,  now  he  is  married  richly,  will 
be  paid.  He  charges  a friend  of  his  to  settle  all 
these  unpleasant  affairs;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
settled,  and  no  money  is  forthcoming.  So  at  last 
the  young  husband  flies  to  his  young  wife,  and 
saj-s:  “Lend  me  £20,000”  (400,000  francs),  and 
the  young  wife  says:  “I  won’t;”  besides  which 
she  adds,  “ I can’t ; for  papa  tied  up  my  money, 
you  know,  before  marriage,  bj-  the  ‘ regime  dotal.'  ” 
Then  the  young  lord  and  master  flies  into  a rage, 
and  ends  by  horsewhipping  his  fair  spouse,  who 
runs  away,  and  takes  refuge  with  her  father  in  the 

town  of  If . Scandal,  therefore,  is  terrible  in 

two  provincial  cities,  and  soon  in  Paris,  and  “ ev- 
ery body”  who  is  “ any  body”  knows  the  whole 
story  in  a week,  and  this  creates  fierce  anger  in 
high  quarters. 

Well,  then,  here  are  our  salon-fnll  of  people  oc- 
cupied about  this  anecdote,  when  a lady,  address- 
ing an  elderly  man  of  singularly  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, hut  whose  whole  attitude  is  one  of  the  bit- 
terest contempt  that  can  be  incarnate  in  a human 
form,  says : “ But  you,  M.  Villemain”  (and  sho 
names  our  ex-Minister  of  State),  “you  must  know 
all  about  this.”  The  man  thus  addressed  nods  his 
head.  “ Of  course  I do,”  he  replies,  in  a whisper ; 
“ and  so  do  many  others,  but  I request  you  will 
not  quote  me !” 

And  now  why  does  a man  so  illustrious  as  Ville* 
main — a man  who  was  one  of  his  sovereign’s  minis- 
ters for  many  years,  and  to  whom  all  France  looks 
with  pride — why  does  he  hang  back,  and  about  a 
mere  piece  of  drawing-room  scandal  “ request”  not 
to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  what  he  admits 
he  “well  knows?”  Why?  Why,  because  two 
nights  before  a lesser  man,  an  obscurer  citizen, 
had  been  seized  by  order  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, and  transported  from  his  home  to  the  pris- 
on of  Mazas,  where  it  was  thought  advisable  he 
should  reflect  upon  tho  danger  of  talking  too  freely. 
Here  was  his  crime:  he  had  “ talked !”  This  cit- 
izen was  the  “ friend”  who  had  been  charged  t® 

“settle”  M.  M ’s  affairs  with  his  creditors,  and 

his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  whole,  impru- 
dently given, ‘had  brought  down  upon  him  the  min- 
isterial rigors,  and  probably  several  months  will 
now  pass  by  before  this  helpless  victim  of  despotio 
rule  will  be  restored  to  freedom.  This  is  why 
such  a man  as  Villemain  is  desirous  “not  to  h® 
quoted ;”  and  this  is  the  kind  of  “ talk”  that  goes 
on  in  Paris  salons.  In  some  there  is  more  indig- 
nation than  fear;  in  others,  more  fear  than  indig- 
nation : but  in  all  there  is  opposition,  and  all 
contribute,  in  a greater  or  less  part,  to  the  work 
of  “ correcting”  the  despotic  form  of  government 
under  which  France  now  groans.  Who  shall  be 
prepared  to  fay  their  action  is  a mistaken  or  a 
useless  one  ? Shall  we,  who  live  in  the  very  midst 
of  publicity  and  daylight,  sneer  at  just  this  one 
only  little  evidence  of  public  opinion  that  escapes 
from  all  the  silent  obscurity  that  hems  the  French 
nation  in  ? 


THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  the  uniforms 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  the  crack  corps  of  New 
York.  This  fine  body  of  men  ore  famous  through- 
out the  country.  Their  visit  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies  of  President  Mon- 
roe, and  their  trip  to  Washington  at  the  time  of  th® 
inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Washington,  rendered 
them  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  our  militia  regi- 
ments, and  won  for  them  the  applause  of  all  mili- 
tary men.  They  deserved  still  higher  praise  some 
years  since,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Astor 
Place  riot,  they  were  called  out  to  preserve  tho 
public  peace,  and,  by  their  coolness  and  nerve, 
saved  New  York  from  dangers  of  the  most  terrible 
character. 

Tlit:flejv:|rit|ri,f|c|orftn342Rjd  by  Colonel  Marsh-* 
Lefferts,  have  gone  to  Staten  Island  to  enc*' 


UNIFORMS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT  NEW  YORK  STATE  MILITIA. — [See  preceding  Page.] 
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THE  LONDON  FIRE-ESCAPE,  JUST  IMPORTED  TO  NEW  YORK. 


THE  LONDON  FIRE-ESCAPE. 

The  recent  terrible  accidents  in  tenement  houses 
have  directed  public  attention  to  the  want  of  fire- 
escapes  in  this  city ; and  we  now  engrave  a fire- 
escape  just  imported  from  London.  The  machine 
Is  thus  described : 

u When  not  in  use  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a hook  and  ladder  apparatus,  two  pair  of  supporting 
wheels  and  horizontal  ladders  being  the  prominent  no- 
ticeable features.  Only  one  pair  of  wheels  is  attached 
to  those  used  in  London,  the  body  of  the  escape  assum- 
ing a perpendicular  position  when  drawn  through  the 
streets.  The  presence  of  telegraph  wires  and  trees  have 
compelled  the  adding  of  the  extra  wheels,  so  as  to  put  it 
in  a horizontal  position  when  not  in  use.  The  length  of 
the  present  apparatus,  as  it  stands  on  the  ground,  is  thir- 
ty-five feet.  It  is  got  up,  however,  on  the  table-extension 
principle,  and  is  capable  of  being  elongated  seventy-four 
feet,  or  less,  as  occasion  requires.  On  the  end  of  the  lad- 
der designed  to  go  uppermost  are  small  pulleys  to  aid  in 
adjusting  it  in  place.  Underneath  the  ladder  is  a canvas 
bag,  with  a wire  gauze  covering,  to  prevent  it  from  tak- 
ing fire.  Through  this  bag  invalids,  decrepit  persons, 
nervous  women  and  children,  enn  be  let  do%n  with  safe- 
ty to  the  pavement  from  the  upper  stories  of  any  dwell- 
ing, while  others  can  walk  down  the  ladder.  Its  entire 
weight  is  760  pounds,  and  cost  about  $100.” 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

a umon  or  “True  dead  bucket, " “after  dark,” 

ETC. , ETC. 

[Printed,  from  advance  proof-slieets  pur- 
chased from  the  author  exclusively-  for 
“ Harper’s  Weekly.”] 


WALTER  HARTRIGIIT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

IX. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  church  I pressed  for- 
ward briskly  on  my  way  to  Knowlesbury. 

The  road  was  for  the  most  part  straight  and 
level.  Whenever  I looked  back  over  it  I saw 
the  two  spies  steadily  following  me.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  they  kept  at  a safe  dis- 


tance behind.  But  once  or  twice  they  quick- 
ened their  pace,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
taking me — then  stopped— consulted  together 
— and  fell  back  again  to  their  former  position. 
They  had  some  special  object  evidently  in  view, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  hesitating  or  differing 
about  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  it.  I 
could  not  guess  exactly  what  their  design  might 
be;  but  I felt  serious  doubts  of  reaching  Knowles- 
bury without  some  mischance  happening  to  me 
on  the  way.  Those  doubts  were  realized. 

I had  just  entered  on  a lonely  part  of  the 
road,  with  a sharp  turn  at  some  distance  ahead, 
and  had  just  concluded  (calculating  by  time) 
that  I must  now  be  getting  near  to  the  town, 
when  I suddenly  heard  the  steps  of  the  men 
close  behind  me. 

Before  I could  look  ronnd  one  of  them  (the 
man  bv  whom  I had  been  followed  in  London) 
passed’  rapidly  on  my  left  side,  and  hustled  me 
with  his  shoulder.  I had  been  more  irritated 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  companion 
had  dogged  my  steps  all  the  way  from  Old  Wel- 
mingham  than  I was  myself  aware  of,  and  I 
unfortunately  pushed  the  fellow  away  smartly 
with  my  open  hand.  He  instantly  shouted  for 
help.  His  companion — the  tall  man  in  the 
gamekeeper’s  clothes — sprang  to  my  right  side, 
and  the  next  moment  the  two  scoundrels  held 
me  pinioned  between  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

The  conviction  that  a trap  had  been  laid  for 
me,  and  the  vexation  of  knowing  that  I had 
fallen  into  it,  fortunately  restrained  me  from 
making  my  position  still  worse  by  an  unavail- 
ing struggle  with  two  men — one  of  whom  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  more  than  a match 
for  me  single-handed.  I repressed  the  first  natu- 
ral movement  by  which  I had  attempted  to  shake 
them  off,  and  looked  about  to  see  if  there  was 
any  person  near  to  whom  I could  appeal. 
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A laborer  was  at  work  in  an  adjoining  field 
who  must  have  witnessed  all  that  had  passed. 

I called  to  him  to  follow  us  to  the  town.  He 
shook  his  head  with  stolid  obstinacy,  and  walk- 
ed away  in  the  direction  of  a cottage  which 
stood  back  from  the  high  road.  At  the  same 
time  the  men  who  held  me  between  them  de- 
clared their  intention  of  charging  me  with  an 
assault.  I was  cool  enough  and  wise  enough 
now  to  make  no  opposition.  “ Drop  your  hold 
of  my  arms,”  I said,  “ and  I will  go  with  you 
to  the  town.”  The  man  in  the  gamekeeper’s 
dress  roughly  refused.  But  the  shorter  man 
was  sharp  enough  to  look  to  consequences,  and 
not  to  let  his  companion  commit  himself  by  un- 
necessary violence.  lie  made  a sign  to  the 
other,  and  I walked  on  between  them  with  my 
arms  free. 

We  reached  the  turning  in  the  road,  and 
there,  close  before  us,  were  the  suburbs  of 
Knowlesbury.  One  of  the  local  policemen  was 
walking  along  the  path  by  the  roadside.  The 
men  at  once  appealed  to  him.  lie  replied  that 
the  magistrate  was  then  sitting  at  the  town-hall, 
and  recommended  that  we  should  appear  before 
him  immediately. 

We  went  on  to  the  town-hall.  The  clerk 
made  out  a formal  summons,  and  the  charge 
was  preferred  against  me  with  the  customary 
exaggeration  and  the  customary  perversion  of 
the  truth  on  such  occasions.  The  magistrate 
(an  ill-tempered  man,  with  a sour  enjoyment  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  power)  inquired  if  any 
one  on  or  near  the  road  had  witnessed  the  as- 
sault; and,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  the  com- 
plainant admitted  the  presence  of  the  laborer 
in  the  field.  I was  enlightened,  however,  as  to 
the  object  of  the  admission  by  the  magistrate’s 
next  words.  He  remanded  me  at  once  for  the 
production  of  the  witness,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  his  willingness  to  take  bail  for  my 
reappearance  if  I could  produce  one  responsible 
surety  to  offer  it.  If  I had  been  known  in  the 
town  he  would  have  liberated  me  on  my  own 
recognizances ; but,  as  I was  a total  stranger,  it 
was  necessary  that  I should  find  responsible  bail. 

The  whole  object  of  the  stratagem  was  now 
disclosed  to  me.  It  had  been  so  managed  as  to 
make  a remand  necessary  in  a town  where  I was 
a perfect  stranger,  and  where  I could  not  hope 
to  get  my  liberty  on  bail.  The  remand  merely 
extended  over  three  days  until  the  next  sitting 
of  the  magistrate.  But  in  that  time,  while  I 
was  in  confinement,  Sir  Percival  might  use  any 
means  he  pleased  to  embarrass  my  future  pro- 
ceedings— perhaps  to  screen  himself  from  detec- 
tion altogether — without  the  slightest  fear  of 
any  hinderance  on  my  part.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  days  the  charge  would,  no  doubt,  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  attendance  of  the  witness  would 
be  perfectly  useless. 

My  indignation,  I may  almost  say  my  de- 
spair, at  this  mischievous  check  to  all  further 
progress — so  base  and  trifling  in  itself,  and  yet 
so  disheartening  and  so  serious  in  its  probable 
results — quite  unfitted  me  at  first  to  reflect  on 
the  best  means  of  extricating  myself  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  I now  stood.  I had  the  folly 
to  call  for  writing  materials,  and  to  think  of 
privately  communicating  my  real  position  to  the 
magistrate.  The  hopelessness  and  the  impru- 
dence of  this  proceeding  failed  to  strike  me  be- 
fore I had  actually  written  the  opening  lines  of 
the  letter.  It  was  not  till  I had  pushed  the 
paper  away — not  till,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  I 
had  almost  allowed  the  vexation  of  my  helpless 
position  to  conquer  me — that  a course  of  action 
suddenly  occurred  to  my  mind,  which  Sir  Per- 
cival had  probably  not  anticipated,  and  which 
might  set  me  free  again  in  a few  hours.  I de- 
termined to  communicate  the  situation  in  which 
I was  placed  to  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Oak  Lodge. 

I had  visited  this  gentleman’s  house,  it  may 


be  remembered,  at  the  time  of  my  first  inquiries 
in  the  Blackwater  Park  neighborhood  ; and  I 
had  presented  to  him  a letter  of  introduction 
from  Miss  Halcombe,  in  which  she  recommend- 
ed me  to  his  friendly  attention  in  the  strongest 
terms.  I now  wrote,  referring  to  this  letter, 
and  to  what  I had  previously  told  Mr.  Dawson 
of  the  delicate  and  dangerous  nature  of  my  in- 
quiries. I had  not  revealed  to  him  the  truth 
about  Laura;  having  merely  described  my  er- 
rand as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pri- 
vate family  interests  with  which  Miss  Halcombe 
was  concerned.  Using  the  same  caution  still,  I 
now  accounted  for  my  presence  at  Knowlesbury 
in  the  same  manner — and  I put  it  to  the  doctor 
to  say  whether  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  a 
lady  whom  he  well  knew,  and  the  hospitality  I 
had  myself  received  in  his  house,  justified  me 
or  not  in  asking  him  to  come  to  my  assistance 
in  a place  where  I was  quite  friendless. 

I obtained  permission  to  hire  a messenger  to 
drive  away  at  once  with  my  letter  in  a convey- 
ance which  might  be  used  to  briflg  the  doctor 
back  immediately.  Oak  Lodge  was  on  the 
Knowlesbury  side  of  Blackwater.  The  man  de- 
clared he  could  drive  there  in  forty  minutes, 
and  could  bring  Mr.  Dawson  hack  in  forty  more. 
I directed  him  to  follow  the  doctor  wherever  he 
might  happen  to  be,  if  he  was  not  at  home — 
and  then  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  result  with 
all  the  patience  and  all  the  hope  that  I could 
summon  to  help  me. 

It  was  not  quite  half  past  one  when  the  mes- 
senger departed.  Before  half  past  three  he 
returned  and  brought  the  doctor  with  him. 
Mr.  Dawson’s  kindness,  and  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  treated  his  prompt  assistance  quite 
as  a matter  of  course,  almost  overpowered  me. 
The  bail  required  was  offered  and  accepted  im- 
mediately. Before 
four  o’clock,  on  that 
afternoon,  I was  shak- 
ing hands  warmly 
with  the  good  old  doc- 
tor— a free  man  again 
— in  the  streets  of 
Knowlesbury. 

Mr.  Dawson  hos- 
pitably invited  me  to 
go  back  with  him  to 
Oak  Lodge  and  take 
up  my  quarters  there 
for  the  night.  I could 
only  reply  that  my 
time  was  not  my  own ; 

I could  only  ask  him 
to  let  me  pay  my  visit 
in  a few  days,  when 
I might  repeat  my 
thanks,  and  offer  to 
him  all  the  explana- 
tions which  I felt  to 
be  only  his  due,  but 
which  I was  ftot  then 
in  a position  to  make. 

We  parted  with 
friendly  assurances 
on  both  sides ; and  I 
turned  my  steps  at 
once  to  Mr.Wansbo- 
rough’s  office  in  the 
High  Street. 

Time  was  now  of 
the  last  importance. 

The  news  of  my  be- 
ing free  on  bail  would 
reach  Sir  Percival  to 
an  absolute  certainty 
before  night.  If  the 
next  few  hours  did 
not  put  me  in  a posi- 
tion to  justify  his 
worst  fears,  and  to 


hold  him  helpless  at  my  mercy,  I might  lose  every 
inch  of  the  ground  I had  gained  never  to  recover 
it  again.  The  unscrupulous  nature  of  the  man, 
the  local  influence  he  possessed,  the  desperate 
peril  of  exposure  with  which  my  blindfold  in- 
quiries threatened  him — all  warned  me  to  press 
on  to  positive  discovery  without  the  useless 
waste  of  a single  minute.  I had  found  time  to 
think  while  I was  waiting  for  Mr.  Dawson’s  ar- 
rival ; and  I had  well  employed  it.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  conversation  of  the  talkative  old 
clerk,  which  had  wearied  me  at  the  time,  now 
recurred  to  my  memory  with  a new  significance ; 
and  a suspicion  crossed  my  mind  darkly,  which  ^ 
had  not  occurred  to  me  while  I was  in  the  vestry. 
On  my  way  to  Knowlesbury  I had  only  proposed 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Wansborough  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  Percival’s  mother.  Mv 
object  now  was  to  examine  the  duplicate  register 
of  Old  Welmingham  Church. 

Mr.  Wansborough  was  in  his  office  when  I in- 
quired for  him. 

He  was  a jovial,  red-faced,  easy-looking  man 
— more  like  a country  squire  than  a lawyer — 
and  he  seemed  to  be  both  surprised  and  amused 
by  my  application.  He  had  heard  of  his  father’s 
copy  of  the  register;  but  had  not  even  seen  it 
himself.  It  had  never  been  inquired  after — and 
it  was  no  doubt  in  the  strong-room  among  other 
old  papers  that  had  not  been  disturbed  since  his 
father’s  death.  It  was  a pity  (Mr.  Wansborough 
said)  that  the  old  gentleman  was  not  alive  to 
hear  his  precious  copy  asked  for  at  last.  He 
would  have  ridden  his  favorite  hobby  harder 
than  ever  now.  How  had  I come  to  hear  of  the 
copy?  was  it  through  any  body  in  the  town? 

I parried  the  question  as  well  as  I could.  It 
was  impossible  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation 
to  be  too  cautious ; and  it  was  just  as  well  not 
to  let  Mr.  Wansborough  know  prematurely  that 
I had  already  examined  the  original  register. 

I described  myself,  therefore,  as  pursuing  a 
family  inquiry,  to  the  object  of  which  every  pos- 
sible saving  of  time  was  of  great  importance.  I 
was  anxious  to  send  certain  particulars  to  Lon- 
don by  that  day’s  post;  and  one  look  at  the 
duplicate  register  (paying,  of  course,  the  neces-  . 
sary  fees)  might  supply  what  I required,  and  * 
save  me  a further  journey  to  Old  Welmingham. 

I added,  that  in  the  event  of  my  subsequently  re- 
quiring a copy  of  the  original  register  I should 
make  application  to  Mr.  Wansborough’s  office 
to  furnish  me  with  the  document. 

After  tliis  explanation  no  objection  was  made 
to  producing  the  copy.  A clerk  was  sent  to  the 
strong-room  and  after  some  delay  returned  with 
the  volume.  It  was- of  exactly  the  same  size  as 
the  volume  in  the  vestry ; the  only  difference 
being  that  the  copy  was  more  smartly  bound. 

I took  it  with  me  to  an  unoccupied  desk.  My 
hands  were  trembling — my  head  was  burning 
hot — I felt  the  necessity  of  concealing  my  agita- 
tion as  well  as  I could  from  the  persons  about 
me  in  the  room  before  I ventured  on  opening 
the  book. 

On  the  blank  page  at  the  beginning,  to  which 
I first  turned,  were  traced  some  lines  in  faded 
ink.  They  contained  these  words ; 

“ Copy  of  the  Marriage  Register  of  Welming- 
ham Parish  Church.  Executed  under  my  or- 
ders; and  afterward  compared,  entry  by  entry, 
with  the  original  by  myself.  (Signed)  Robert 
Wansborough,  Vestry-clerk.”  Below  this  note 
there  was  a line  added  in  another  handwriting, 
as  follows:  “Extending  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1800,  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1816.” 

I turned  to  the  month  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  three.  I found  the  marriage  of 
the  man  whose  Christian  name  was  the  same  as 
my  own.  I found  the  double  register  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  two  brothers.  And  between  these 
entries  at  the  bottom  of  the  page — ? 

Nothing  ! Not  a vestige  of  the  entry  which  re- 
corded the  marriage  of  Sir  Felix  Glyde  and  Ce- 
cilia Jane  Elster,  in  the  register  of  the  church  ! 
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My  heart  gave  a great  bound,  and  throbbed 
as  if  it  would  stifle  me.  I looked  again — I was 
afraid  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 
No ! not  a doubt.  The  marriage  was  not  there. 
The  entries  on  the  copy  occupied  exactly  the 
same  places  on  the  page  as  the  entries  in  the 
original.  The  last  entry  on  one  page  recorded 
the  marriage  of  the  man  with  my  Christian 
name.  Below  it  there  was  a blank  space  — a 
space  evidently  left  because  it  was  too  narrow 
to  eontain  the  entry  of  the  marriages  of  the  two 
brothers,  which  in  the  copy,  as  in  the  original, 
occupied  the  top  of  the  next  page.  That  space 
told  the  whole  story ! There  it  must  have  re- 
mained, in  the  church  register,  from  eighteen 
hundred  and  three  (when  the  marriages  had 
been  solemnized  and  the  copy  had  been  made) 
to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  when 
Sir  Percival  appeared  at  Old  Welmingham. 
Here,  at  Knowlesbury,  was  the  chance  of  com- 
mitting the  forgery,  shown  to  me  in  the  copy — 
and  there,  at  Old  Welmingham,  was  the  forgery 
committed,  in  the  register  of  the  church  ! 

My  head  turned  giddy  ; I held  by  the  desk  to 
keep  myself  from  falling.  Of  all  the  suspicions 
which  had  struck  me,  in  relation  to  that  despe- 
rate man,  not  one  had  been  near  the  truth.  The 
idea  that  lie  was  not  Sir  Percival  Glyde  at  all, 
that  he  had  no  more  claim  to  the  baronetcy  and 
to  Blackwater  Park  than  the  poorest  laborer  who 
worked  on  the  estate,  had  never  once  occurred  to 
my  mind.  At  one  time  I had  thought  he  might 
be  Anne  Catherick’s  father ; at  another  time, 
I had  thought  he  might  have  been  Anne  Cath- 
erick’s husband — of  the  offense  of  which  he  was 
really  guilty  had  been,  from  first  to  last,  beyond 
the  widest  reach  of  my  imagination.  The  paltry 
means  by  which  the  fraud  had  been  effected, 
the  magnitude  and  daring  of  the  crime  that  it 
represented,  the  horror  of  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  its  discovery,  overwhelmed  me.  Who 
could  wonder  now  at  the  brute-restlessness  of 
the  wretch’s  life  ; at  his  desperate  alternations 
between  abject  duplicity  and  reckless  violence ; 
at  the  madness  of  guilty  distrustwhich  had  made 
him  imprison  Anne  Catherick  in  the  Asylum, 
and  had  given  him  over  to  the  vile  conspiracy 
against  his  wife,  on  the  bare  suspicion  that  the 
one  and  the  other  knew  his  terrible  secret? 
The  disclosure  of  that  secret  might,  in  past 
years,  have  hanged  him— might  now  transport 
him  for  life.  The  disclosure  of  that  secret,  even 
if  the  sufferers  by  his  deception  spared  him  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  would  deprive  him  at  one 
blow  of  the  name,  the  rank,  the  estate,  the  whole 
social  existence  that  he  had  usurped.  This  was 
the  Secret,  and  it  was  mine ! A word  from  me, 
and  house,  lands,  baronetcy,  were  gone  from 
him  forever  — a word  from  me,  and  he  was 
driven  out  into  the  world  a nameless,  penniless, 
friendless  outcast!  The  man’s  whole  future 
hung  on  my  lips — and  he  knew  it  by  this  time 
as  certainly  as  I did  ! 

That  last  thought  steadied  me.  Interests  far 
more  precious  than  my  own  depended  on  the 
caution  which  must  now  guide  my  slightest  ac- 
tions. There  was  no  possible  treachery  which 
Sir  Percival  might  not  attempt  against  me.  In 
the  danger  and  desperation  of  his  position  he 
would  bo  staggered  by  no  risks,  he  would  recoil 
at  no  crime — he  would  literally  hesitate  at  no- 
thing to  save  himself. . 

I considered  for  a minntc.  My  first  necessity 
was  to  secure  positive  evidence,  in  writing,  of 
the  discovery  that  I had  just  made,  and,  in  the 
event  of  any  personal  misadventure  happening 
to  me,  to  place  that  evidence  beyond  Sir  Per- 
cival’s  reach.  The  copy  of  the  register  was  sure 
to  be  safe  in  Mr.  Wansborough’s  strong-room. 
But  the  position  of  the  original,  in  the  vestry, 
was,  as  I had  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  any  thing 
but  secure. 

In  this  emergency  I resolved  to  return  to  tho 
church,  to  apply  again  to  the  clerk,  and  to  take 
the  necessary  extract  from  the  register  before 
I slept  that  night.  I was  not  then  aware  that 
a legally-certified  copy  was  necessary,  and  that 
no  document  merely  drawn  out  by  myself  could 
claim  the  proper  importance,  as  a proof.  I was 
not  aware  of  this ; and  my  determination  to 
keep  my  present  proceedings  a secret  prevented 
ma  from  asking  any  questions  whi^h  might  have 
procured  the  necessary  information.  My  one 
anxiety  was  the  anxiety  to  get  back  to  Old  Wel- 
mingham. I made  the  best  excuses  I could  for 
the  discomposure  in  my  face  and  manner,  which 
Mr.  Wansborough  had  already  noticed ; laid  the 
necessary,  fee  on  his  table;  arranged  that  I 
should  write  to  him  in  a day  or  two ; and  left 
the  office,  with  my  head  in  a whirl,  and  my 
blood  throbbing  through  my  veins  at  fever  heat. 

It  was  just  getting  dark.  The  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  I might  be  followed  again,  and  at- 
tacked on  the  high  road. 

My  walking-stick  was  a light  one,  of  little 
or  no  use  for  purposes  of  defense.  I stopped, 
before  leaving  Knowlesbury,  and  bought  a stout 
country  cudgel,  short,  and  heavy  at  the  head. 
With  this  homely  weapon,  if  any  one  man  tried 
to  stop  me,  I was  a match  for  him.  If  more 
than  one  attacked  me,  I could  trust  to  my  heels. 
In  my  school-days  I had  been  a noted  runner — 
and  I had  not  wanted  for  practice  since,  in  the 
later  time  of  my  experience  in  Oentral  America. 

I started  from  the  town  at  a brisk  pace,  and 
kept  the  middle  of  the  road.  A small  misty 
rain  was  falling;  and  it  was  impossible,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  way,  to  make  sure  whether  I 
was  followed  or  not.  But  at  the  last  half  of  my 
journey,  when  I supposed  myself  to  be  about 
two  miles  from  the  church,  I saw  a man  run  by 
me  in  the  rain,  and  then  heard  the  gate  of  a 
field  by  the  roadside  shut  to,  sharply.  I kept 
straight  on,  with  my  cudgel  ready  in  my  hand, 
my  ears  on  the  alert,  and  my  eyes  straining  to 
sec  through  the  mist  and  the  darkness.  Before 
I had  advanced  a hundred  yards  there  was  a 
rustling  in  the  hedge  on  my  right  hand,  and 
three  men  sprang  out  into  the  road. 


I drew  aside  on  the  instant  to  the  foot-path. 
The  two  foremost  men  were  carried  beyond  me 
before  they  could  check  themselves.  The  third 
was  as  quick  ns  lightning.  He  stopped— half 
turned— and  struck  at  me  with  his  stick.  The 
blow  was  aimed  at  hazard,  and  was  not  a severe 
one.  It  fell  on  my  left  shoulder.  I returned  it 
heavily  on  his  head.  He  staggered  back,  and 
jostled  his  two  companions,  just  as  they  were 
both  rushing  at  me.  This  circumstance  gave 
me  a moment’s  start.  I slipped  by  them,  and 
took  to  the  middle  of  the  road  again,  at  the  top 
of  my  speed. 

The  two  unhurt  men  pursued  me.  They  were 
both  good  runners,  the  road  was  smooth  and 
level,  and  for  the  first  five  minutes  or  more  I 
was  conscious  that  I did  not  gain  on  them.  It 
was  perilous  work  to  run  for  long  in  the  dark- 
ness. I could  barely  see  the  dim  black  line  of 
the  hedges  on  either  side  ; and  any  chance  ob- 
stacle in  the  road  would  have  thrown  me  down 
to  a certainty.  Ere  long  I felt  the  ground 
changing:  it  descended  from  the  level,  at  a turn, 
and  then  rose  again  beyond.  Down-hill  the  men 
rather  gained  on  me ; but  up-hill  I began  to  dis- 
tance them.  The  rapid,  regular  thump  of  their 
feet  grew  fainter  on  my  car,  and  I calculated 
by  the  sound  that  I was  far  enough  in  advance 
to  take  to  the  fields,  with  a good  chance  of  their 
passing  me  in  the  darkness.  Diverging  to  the 
foot-path,  I made  for  the  first  break  that  I could 
guess  at,  rqther  than  see,  in  the  hedge.  It 
proved  to  be  a closed  gate.  I vaulted  over,  and 
finding  myself  in  a field,  kept  across  it  steadily, 
with  my  back  to  the  road.  I heard  the  men 
pass  the  gate,  still  running — then,  in  a minute 
more,  heard  one  of  them  call  to  the  other  to 
come  back.  It  was  no  matter  what  they  did 
now ; I was  out  of  their  sight  and  out  of  their 
hearing.  I kept  straight  across  the  field,  and, 
when  I had  reached  the  further  extremity  of  it, 
waited  there  for  a minute  to  recover  my  breath. 

It  was  impossible  to  venture  back  to  the  road ; 
but  I was  determined,  nevertheless,  to  get  to 
Old  'Welmingham  that  evening. 

Neither  moon  nor  stars  appeared  to  guide 
me.  I only  knew  that  I had  kept  the  wind  and 
rain  at  my  back  on  leaving  Knowlesbury — and 
if  I now  kept  them  at  my  back  still,  I might  at 
least  be  certain  of  not  advancing  altogether  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Proceeding  on  this  plan 
I crossed  the  country — meeting  with  no  worse 
obstacles  than  hedges,  ditches,  and  thickets, 
which  every  now  and  then  obliged  me  to  alter 
my  course  for  a little  while — until  I found  my- 
self on  a hill-side,  with  tire  ground  sloping 
away  steeply  before  me.  I descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  squeezed  my  way  through 
a hedge,  and  got  out  into  a lane.  Having 
turned  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  road,  I now 
turned  to  the  left  on  the  chance  of  returning 
to  the  line  from  which  I had  wandered.  After 
following  tho  muddy  windings  of  the  lane  for 
ten  minutes  or  more,  I saw  a cottage  with  a 
light  in  one  of  the  windows.  The  garden  gate 
was  open  to  tho  lane,  and  I went  in  at  once  to 
inquire  my  way. 

Before  I could  knock  at  the  door  it  was  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a man  came  running  out 
with  a lighted  lantern  in  his  hand.  He  stopped 
and  held  it  up  at  the  sight  of  me.  We  both 
started  as  we  saw  each  other.  My  wanderings 
had  led  me  round  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  had  brought  me  out  at  the  lower  end  of  it. 
I was  back  at  Old  Welmingham ; and  the  man 
with  the  lantern  was  no  other  than  my  acquaint- 
ance of  the  morning,  the  parish  clerk. 

His  manner  appeared  to  have  altered  strange- 
ly in  the  interval  since  I had  last  seen  him. 
He  looked  suspicious  and  confused ; his  ruddy 
cheeks  were  deeply  flushed ; and  his  first  words, 
when  he  spoke,  were  quite  unintelligible  to  me. 

“Where  are  the  keys?’’  he  said.  “Have 
you  taken  them  ?” 

“What  keys?”  I asked.  “I  have  only  this 
moment  come  from  Knowlesbury.  What  keys 
do  you  mean?” 

“The  keys  of  the  vestry.  Lord  save  us  and 
help  us ! what  shall  I do  ? The  keys  are  gone ! 
Do  you  hear?”  cried  the  old  man,  shaking  the 
lantern  at  me  in  his  agitation ; “ the  keys  are 
gone !” 

“How  ? When?  Who  can  have  taken  them?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  clerk,  staring  about 
him  wildly  in  the  darkness.  “I’ve  only  just 
got  back.  I told  you  I had  a long  day’s  work 
this  morning — I locked  the  door  and  shut  the 
window  down  — it’s  open  now,  the  window’s 
open.  Look!  somebody  has  got  in  there  and 
taken  the  keys.” 

He  turned  to  the  casement-window  to  show 
me  that  it  was  wide  open.  The  door  of  the 
lantern  came  loose  from  its  fastening  as  he 
swayed  it  round,  and  the  wind  blew  the  candle 
out  instantly. 

“Get  another  light,”  I said,  “and  let  us 
both  go  to  the  vestry  together.  Quick ! quick !” 

I hurried  him  into  the  house.  The  treachery 
that  I had  every  reason  to  expect,  the  treachery 
that  might  deprive  me  of  every  advantage  I had 
gained,  was  at  that  moment  perhaps  in  process 
of  accomplishment.  My  impatience  to  reach 
the  church  was  so  great  that  I could  not  remain 
inactive  in  the  cottage  while  the  clerk  lit  the 
lantern  again.  I walked  out,  down  the  garden 
path,  into  the  lane. 

Before  I had  advanced  ten  paces  a man  ap- 
proached me  from  the  direction  leading  to  the 
church.  He  spoke  respectfully  as  we  met.  I 
could  not  see  his  face ; but  judging  by  his  voice 
only,  ho  was  a perfect  stranger  to  me. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Percival — ” he  be- 
gan. 

I stopped  him  before  he  could  say  more. 

“The  darkness  misleads  you,”  I said.  “I 
am  not  Sir  Percival.” 

The  man  drew  back  directly. 

“I  thought  it  was  my  master,”  he  muttered, 
in  a confused,  doubtful  wav. 


“You  expected  to  meet  your  master  here?” 

“ I was  told  to  wait  in  the  lane.” 

With  that  answer  he  retraced  his  steps.  I 
looked  back  at  the  cottage  and  saw  the  clerk 
coming  out  with  the  lantern  lighted  once  more. 
I took  the  old  man’s  arm  to  help  him  on  the 
more  quickly.  We  hastened  along  the  lane  and 
passed  the  person  who  had  accosted  me.  As 
well  as  I could  see  by  the  light  of  the  lantern 
he  was  a servant  out  of  livery. 

“Who’s  that?”  whispered  the  clerk.  “Docs 
he  know  any  thing  about  the  keys  ?” 

“We  won’t  wait  to  ask  him,”  I replied. 
“We  will  go  on  to  the  vestry  first.” 

The  church  was  not  visible,  even  by  daytime, 
until  the  end  of  the  lane  was  reached.  As  we 
mounted  the  rising  ground  which  led  to  the 
building  from  that  point,  one  of  the  village 
children — a boy — came  close  up  to  us,  attract- 
ed by  the  light  we  carried,  and  recognized  the 
clerk. 

“I  say,  meastcr,”  said  the  boy,  pulling  offi- 
ciously at  the  clerk’s  coat,  “there  be  summon 
up  yandcr  in  the  church.  I licerd  un  lock  the 
door  on  hisself— I lieerd  un  strike  a loight  wi’ 
a match.” 

The  clerk  trembled  and  leaned  against  mo 
heavily. 

“ Come!  come !”  I said,  encouragingly.  “We 
are  not  too  late.  We  will  catch  the  man,  who- 
ever he  is.  Keep  the  lantern  and  follow  me  as 
fast  as  you  can.” 

I mounted  the  hill  rapidly.  The  dark  mass 
of  the  church-tower  was  the  first  object  I dis- 
cerned dimly  against  the  night  sky.  As  I turned 
aside  to  get  round  to  the  vestry  I heard  heavy 
footsteps  close  to  me.  The  servant  had  ascend- 
ed to  the  church  after  us.  “ I don’t  mean  any 
harm,”  he  said,  when  I turned  round  on  him ; 
“ I’m  only  looking  for  my  master.”  The  tones 
in  which  he  spoke  betrayed  unmistakable  fear. 
I took  no  notice  of  him  and  went  on. 

The  instant  I turned  the  corner  and  came  in 
view  of  the  vestry  I saw  the  lantern-skylight  on 
the  roof  brilliantly  lit  up  from  within.  It  shone 
out  with  dazzling  brightness  against  the  murky, 
starless  sky. 

I hurried  through  tho  clmrch-yard  to  the 
door. 

As  I got  near  there  was  a strange  smell  steal- 
ing out  on  the  damp  night  air.  I heard  a snap- 
ping noise  inside — I saw  the  light  above  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  — a pane  of  the  glass 
cracked — I ran  to  the  door  and  put  my  hand  on 
it.  The  vestry  was  on  fire ! 

Before  I could  move — before  I could  draw  my 
breath  after  that  discovery — I was  horror-struck 
by  a heavy  thump  against  the  door  from  the  in- 
side. I heard  the  key  worked  violently  in  the 
lock — I heard  a man’s  voice,  behind  the  door, 
raised  to  a dreadful  shrillness,  screaming  for 
help. 

The  servant,  who  had  followed  me,  staggered 
back  shuddering,  and  dropped  on  his  knees. 
“Oh,  my  God!”  he  said,  “it’s-Sir  Percival!” 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips  the  clerk  joined 
us,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  an- 
other, and  a last,  grating  turn  of  the  key  in  the 
lock. 

“The  Lord  havo  mercy  on  his  soul!”  said 
the  old  man.  “He  is  doomed  and  dead.  He 
has  hampered  the  lock.” 

I rushed  to  the  door.  The  one  absorbing 
purpose  that  had  filled  all  my  thoughts,  that  had 
controlled  all  my  actions,  for  weeks  and  weeks 
past,  vanished  in  an  instant  from  my  mind. 
All  remembrance  of  the  heartless  injury  the 
man’s  crimes  had  inflicted ; of  the  love,  the 
innocence,  the  happiness  he  had  pitilessly  laid 
waste ; of  the  oath  I had  sworn  in  my  own 
heart  to  summon  him  to  the  terrible  reckoning 
that  he  deserved — passed  from  my  memory  like 
a dream.  I remembered  nothing  but  the  hor- 
ror of  his  situation.  I felt  nothing  but  the  nat- 
ural human  impulse  to  save  him  from  a fright- 
ful death. 

“Try  the  other  door!”  I shouted.  “Try  the 
door  into  the  church ! The  lock’s  hampered. 
You’re  a dead  man  if  you  waste  another  mo- 
ment on  it !” 

There  had  been  no  renewed  cry  for  help  when 
the  key  was  turned  for  the  last  time.  There 
was  no  sound  now  of  any  kind  to  give  token 
that  he  was  still  alive.  I heard  nothing  but  the 
quickening  crackle  of  the  flames  and  the  sharp 
snap  of  the  glass  in  the  skylight  above. 

I looked  round  at  my  two  companions.  The 
servant  had  risen  to  his  feet : he  had  taken  the 
lantern  and  was  holding  it  up  vacantly  at  the 
door.  Terror  seemed  to  have  struck  him  with 
downright  idiocy — he  waited  at  my  heels,  he 
followed  me  about  when  I moved  like  a dog. 
The  clerk  sat  crouched  up  on  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones, shivering  and  moaning  to  himself.  The 
one  moment  in  which  I looked  at  them  was 
enough  to  show  me  that  they  wfere  both  help- 
less. 

Hardly  knowing  what  I did,  acting  desperate- 
ly on  the  first  impulse  that  occurred  to  me,  I 
seized  the  servant  and  pushed  him  against  the 
vestry  wall.  “Stoop!”  I said,  “and  hold  by 
the  stones.  I am  going  to  climb  over  you  to  the 
roof — I am  going  to  break  the  skylight  and  give 
him  some  air!”  The  man  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  but  he  held  firm.  I got  on  his  back 
with  my  cudgel  in  my  mouth,  seized  the  parapet 
with  both  hnnds,  and  was  instantly  on  the  roof. 
In  the  frantic  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  mo- 
ment it  never  struck  me  that  I might  let  out 
the  flame  instead  of  letting  in  the  air.  I struck 
at  the  skylight,  and  battered  in  the  cracked, 
loosened  glass  at  a blow.  The  fire  leaped  out 
like  a wild  beast  from  its  lair.  If  the  wind  had 
not  chanced,  in  the  position  I occupied,  to  set  it 
away  from  me,  my  exertions  might  have  ended 
then  and  there.  I crouched  on  the  roof  as  the 
smoke  poured  out  above  me  with  the  flame. 
The  gleams  and  flashes  of  the  light  showed  me 
the  servant’s  face  staring  up  vacantly  under  the 


wall ; the  clerk  risen  to  his  feet  on  the  tomb- 
stone, wringing  his  hands  in  despair;  and  the 
scanty  population  of  the  village,  haggard  men 
and  terrified  women,  clustered  beyond  in  the 
church-yard — all  appearing  and  disappearing 
in  the  red  of  the  dreadful  glare,  in  the  black  of 
the  choking  smoke.  And  the  man  beneath  my 
feet! — the  man,  suffocating,  burning,  dying  so 
near  us  all,  so  utterly  beyond  our  reach ! 

The  thought  half  maddened  me.  I lowered 
myself  from  the  roof  by  my  hands  and  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

“ The  key  of  the  church !”  I shouted  to  tho 
clerk.  “We  must  tiy  it  that  way — we  may 
save  him  yet  if  we  can  burst  open  the  inner 
door.” 

“No,  no,  no!”  cried  the  old  man.  “No 
hope ! the  church  key  and  the  vestry  key  are  on 
the  same  ring— both  inside  there ! Oh,  Sir,  lie’s 
past  saving — he’s  dust  and  ashes  by  this  time!” 

“ They’ll  see  the  fire  from  the  town,”  said  a 
voice  from  among  the  men  behind  me.  “ There’s 
a ingine  in  the  town.  They’ll  save  the  church.” 

I called  to  that  man — he  had  his  wits  about 
him — I called  to  him  to  come  and  speak  to  me. 
It  would  be  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  least  before 
the  town  engine  could  reach  us.  The  horror  of 
remaining  inactive  all  that  time  was  more  than  I 
could  face.  In  defiance  of  my  own  reason  I per- 
suaded myself  that  the  doomed  and  lost  wretch 
in  the  vestry  might  still  be  lying  senseless  on 
the  floor,  might  not  be  dead  yet.  If  we  broke 
open  the  door  might  we  save  him  ? I knew  the 
strength  of  the  heavy  lock — I knew  the  thick- 
ness of  the  nailed  oak — I knew  the  hopelessness 
of  assailing  the  one  and  the  other  by  ordinary 
means.  But  surely  there  were  beams  still  left 
in  the  dismantled  cottages  near  the  church? 
What  if  we  got  one  and  used  it  as  a battering- 
ram  against  the  door? 

The  thought  leaped  through  me  like  the  fire 
leaping  out  of  the  shattered  skylight.  I ap- 
pealed to  the  man  who  had  spoken  first  of  the 
fire-engine  in  the  town.  “Have  you  got  your 
pickaxes  handy?”  Yes,  they  had.  “Arid  a 
hatchet,  and  a saw,  and  a bit  of  rope?”  Yes! 
yes ! yes ! I ran  down  among  the  villagers  with 
the  lantern  in  my  hand.  “Five  shillings  apiece 
to  every  man  who  helps  me!”  They  started 
into  life  at  the  wrords.  That  ravenous  second 
hunger  of  poverty  — the  hunger  for  money  — 
roused  them  into  tumult  and  activity  in  a mo- 
ment. “ Two  of  you  for  more  lanterns  if  you 
have  them ! Two  of  you  for  the  pickaxes  and 
the  tools ! The  rest  after  me  to  find  the  beam  !” 
They  cheered — with  shrill  starveling  voices  they 
cheered.  The  women  and  the  children  fled 
back  on  either  side.  We  rushed  in  a body 
down  the  church-yard  path  to  the  first  empty 
cottage.  Not  a man  was  left  behind  but  tho 
clerk — the  poor  old  clerk  standing  on  tho  flat 
tombstone  sobbing  and  wailing  over  the  church. 
The  servant  was  still  at  my  heels,  his  white, 
helpless,  panic-stricken  face  was  close  over  my 
shoulder  as  we  pushed  into  the  cottage.  There 
were  rafters  from  the  torn-down  floor  above  ly- 
ing loose  on  the  ground,  but  they  were  too 
light.  A beam  ran  across  over  our  heads,  but 
not  out  of  reach  of  our  arms  and  our  pickaxes 
— a beam  fast  at  each  end  in  the  ruined  wall, 
with  ceiling  and  flooring  all  ripped  away,  and 
a great  gap  in  the  roof  above  open  to  the  sky. 
We  attacked  the  beam  at  both  ends  at  once. 
God ! how  it  held — hott  the  brick  and  mortar  of 
the  wall  resisted  us ! We  struck,  and  tugged, 
and  tore.  The  beam  gave  at  one  end — it  came 
down  with  a lump  of  brickwork  after  it.  There 
was  a scream  from  the  women  all  huddled  in 
the  door-way  to  look  at  us — a shout  from  the 
men — tw'o  of  them  down,  but  not  hurt.  An- 
other tug  all  together,  and  the  beam  w as  loose 
at  both  ends.  We  raised  it,  and  gave  the  word  to 
clear  the  door-w  ay.  Now  for  the  work ! now  for 
the  rush  at  the  door ! There  is  the  fire  stream- 
ing into  the  sky,  streaming  brighter  than  ever 
to  light  us ! Steady  along  ti  e church-yard  path 
— steady  with  the  beam  for  a rush  at  the  door. 
One,  two,  three — and  off.  Out  rings  the  cheer- 
ing again,  irrepressibly.  We  have  shaken  it  al- 
ready ; the  hinges  must  give  if  the  lock  won’t. 
Another  run  with  the  beam ! One,  two,  three 
— and  off.  It’s  loose ! The  stealthy  fire  darts 
at  us  through  the  crevice  all  round  it.  Anoth- 
er and  a last  rush ! The  door  falls  in  with  a 
crash.  A great  hush  of  awe,  a stillness  of 
breathless  expectation  possesses  every  living 
soul  of  us.  We  look  for  the  body.  The  scorch- 
ing heat  on  our  faces  drives  us  back:  we  see 
nothing — above,  below,  all  through  the  room, 
we  see  nothing  but  a sheet  of  living  fire. 

“Where  is  he?”  whispered  the  servant, star- 
ing vacantly  at  the  flames. 

“He’s  dust  and  ashes,”  said  the  clerk.  “And 
the  books  are  dust  and  ashes — and  oh,  Sirs,  the 
church  will  be  dust  and  ashes  soon !” 

Those  were  the  only  two  who  spoke.  When 
they  were  silent  again  nothing  stirred  in  tho 
stillness  but  the  bubble  and  the  crackle  of  the 
flames. 

Hark! 

A harsh  rattling  sound  in  the  distance — then 
the  hollow  beat  of  horses’  hoofs  at  full  gallop — 
then  the  low  roar,  the  all-predominant  tumult 
of  hundreds  of  human  voices  clamoring  and 
shouting  together.  The  engine  at  last ! 

The  people  about  me  all  turned  from  the  fire 
and  ran  eagerly  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The 
old  clerk  tried  to  go  with  the  rest;  but  his 
strength  was  exhausted.  I saw  him  holding  by 
one  of  the  tombstones.  “ Save  the  church !” 
he  cried  out,  faintly,  ns  if  the  firemen  could 
hear  him  already.  “ Save  the  church !” 

The  only  man  who  never  moved  was  the  serv- 
ant. There  he  stood,  his  eyes  still  fastened 
on  the  flames,  in  a changeless,  vacant  stare.  I 
spoke  to  him,  I shook  him  by  the  arm.  He  was 
past  rousing.  He  only  whispered  once  more, 
“ Where  is  he  ?” 
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In  ten  minutes  the  engine  was  in  position ; 
♦he  well  at  the  back  of  the  church  was  feeding 
it.  and  the  hose  was  carried  to  the  door-way  of 
the  vestry.  If  help  had  been  wanted  from  me 
I could  not  have  afforded  it  now.  My  energy 
of  will  was  gone— my  strength  was  exhausted— 
the  turmoil  of  my  thoughts  was  fearfully  and 
suddenly  stilled,  now  I knew  that  he  was  dead. 
I stood  useless  and  helpless— looking,  looking, 
looking  into  the  burning  room. 

I saw  the  fire  slowly  conquered.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  glare  faded — the  steam  rose  in  white 
douds,  and  the  smouldering  heaps  of  embers 
showed  fed  and  black  through  it  on  the  floor. 
There  was  a pause — then  an  advance  altogeth- 
er of  the  firemen  and  the  police,  which  blocked 
up  the  door-way — then  a consultation  in  low 
voices — and  then  two  men  were  detached  from 
the  rest,  and  sent  out  of  the  church-yard  through 
the  crowd.  The  crowd  drew  back  on  either  side, 
in  dead  silence,  to  let  them  pass. 

After  a while  a great  shudder  ran  through 
the  people,  and  the  living  lane  widened  slowly. 
The  men  came  back  along  it,  with  a door  from 
one  of  the  empty  houses.  They  carried  it  to  the 
vestry,  and  went  in.  The  police  closed  again 
round  the  door-way ; and  men  stole  out  from 
among  the  crowd  by  twos  and  threes,  and  stood 
behind  them,  to  be  the  first  to  see.  Others 
waited  near,  to  be  the  first  to  hear.  Women 
were  among  these  last — women  with  children 
in  their  arms. 

The  tidings  from  the  vestry  began  to  flow  out 
among  the  crowd— they  dropped  slowly  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  till  they  reached  the  place 
where  I was  standing.  I heard  the  questions 
and  answers  repeated  again  and  again,  in  low, 
eager  tones,  all  round  me.  “Have  they  found 
him?”  “Yes.” — “Where?”  “Against  the 
door:  on  his  face.” — “Which  door?”  “The 
door  that  goes  into  the  church.  His  head  was 
against  it.  Ho  was  down  on  his  face.” — “Is 
his  face  burned  ?”  “No.”  “Yes,  it  is.”  “No: 
scorched,  not  burned.  He  lay  on  his  face,  I 
tell  you.” — “ Who  was  he  ? A lord,  they  say.” 
“No,  not  a lord.  Sir  Something;  Sir  means 
Knight.”  “And  Baronight,  too.”  “No.” 
“ Yes,  it  does.” — “ What  did  he  want  in  there  ?” 
“ No  good,  you  may  depend  on  it.” — Did  he  do 
it  on  purpose?”  “Bum  himself  on  purpose!” 
— “ I don’t  mean  himself;  I mean  the  vestry.” 
— “Is  he  dreadful  to  look  at?”  “ Dreadful  1” 
— “Not  about  the  face,  though?”  “No,  no; 
not  so  much  about  the  face.” — “ Don’t  any  body 
know  him  ?”  ‘ ‘ There’s  a man  says  he  does.” — 

“Who?’  “A  servant,  they  say.  But  lie’s 
struck  stupid-like,  and  the  police  don’t  believe 
him.” — “Don’t  any  body  else  know  who  it  is?” 
“Hush— 1” 

The  loud,  clear  voice  of  a man  in  authority 
silenced  the  low  hum  of  talking  all  round  me  in 
an  instant. 

“Where  is  the  gentleman  who  tried  to  save 
him  ?"  said  the  voice. 

“ Here,  Sir — here  he  is !”  Dozens  of  eager 
faces- pressed  about  me — dozens  of  eager  arms 
parted  the  crowd.  The  man  in  authority  came 
up  to  me  with  a lantern  in  his  hand. 

“This  way,  Sir,  if  you  please,”  he  said,  qui- 
etly. 

I was  unable  to  speak  to  him ; I was  unable 
to  resist  him,  when  he  took  my  arm.  I tried  to 
say  that  I had  never  seen  the  dead  man  in  his 
lifetime — that  there  was  no  hope  of  identifying 
him  by  means  of  a stranger  like  me.  But  the 
words  failed  on  my  lips.  I was  faint  and  silent 
and  helpless. 

“Do  you  know  him,  Sir?” 

I was  standing  inside  a circle  of  men.  Three 
of  them,  opposite  to  me,  were  holding  lanterns 
low  down  to  the  ground.  Their  eyes,  and  the 
eyes  of  all  the  rest,  were  fixed  silently  and  ex- 
pectantly on  my  face.  I knew  what  was  at  my 
feet— I knew  why  they  were  holding  the  lan- 
terns so  low  to  the  ground. 

“ Can  you  identify  him,  Sir?” 

My  eyes  dropped  slowly.  At  first  I saw  no- 
thing under  them  but  a coarse  canvas  cloth. 
The  dripping  of  the  rain  on  it  was  audible  in 
the  dreadful  silence.  I looked  up,  along  the 
cloth , and  there,  at  the  end,  stark  and  grim 
and  black,  in  the  yellow  light — there  was  his 
dead  face. 

So,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  I 6aw  him. 
So  the  Visitation  of  God  ruled  it  that  he  and  I 
should  meet. 


domestic  intelligence. 


TUB  FOURTH. 

Tug  eighty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  duly,  honorably,  and,  but  for  a very 
severe  rain-storm  which  occurred  in  the  afternoon,  au- 
spiciously observed  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs.  Of  mil- 
itary marchings  and  conntermarchings  there  were  the 
nsuai  number.  The  streets  were  crowded ; the  people 
were  bent  on  pleasure;  and  only  one  or  two  disturb- 
ances,  and  those  of  a comparatively  trivial  nature,  took 
Place.  The  Great  Eastern  was  one  of  the  features  of  at- 
traction ; but,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  admission,  not 
many  persons  went  on  board,  although  several  thousands 
during  the  day  surveyed  her  huge  bulk  from  the  piers 
wonting  her  dock.  The  nnuiial  services  at  Tammany, 
consisting  of  the  reading  of  the  “ Declaration,"  followed 
by  an  oration,  took  place  as  usual.  There  were  fire-works 
us  usual  in  the  Park,  the  various  squares,  and  nt  other 
places  about  the  city.  Of  accidents  front  carelessness  in 
ine  use  of  gunpowder  there  were  a large  number  report- 
but  not  more  than  l-ually  have  occurred  on  previous 
occasions.  The  sufferer*  mainly  are  boys,  and  in  many 
nstancos  amputation  of  the  fingers  and  portions  of  the 
mud  became  necessary.  A party  of  riotous  characters 
broke  into  a drinking  saloon  kept  bv  William  J.  Gil- 
lespie, at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Tenth 
*«y,nm?.5„and  *"  defending  himself  from  a threatened  ns- 
nJ...  j V,  , R,lio  died  upon  the  crowd,  and  shot  a youth 

med  Edward  M Keever,  who  was  wounded  somewhat 
■enousiy.  Several  fires  happened  from  the  explosion  of 
pyrotechnics,  but  uone  were  serious  in  result. 

RECEPTION  of  THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTER. 

Tlie  new  French  Minister,  M.  Mercier,  was  on  Thure- 
uay  presented  to  the  President  bv  acting  Secretary  of 

Bfcte,  Mr.  Treucott. 


The  Minister,  in  offering  his  credentials,  took  occasion 
to  express  his  satisfaction  in  being  accredited  to  this 
Government,  and  closed  his  brief  address  by  announcing 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  iris  august  master,  the  Emperor, 
for  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country. 

The  President,  in  reply,  stated  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  in  receiving  the  new  envoy;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  made  felicitous  use  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  Minister  should  present  his  credentials  on  the 
anniversary  of  American  independence,  which  could  not 
fail  to  remind  him  (the  President)  of  the  deep  obligations 
the  people  of  this  country  owed  to  France  in  their  strug- 
gle lor  emancipation,  and  which  no  American  could  re- 
call without  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  gratitude. 

The  interview  terminated  with  mutual  assurances  of 
the  most  complimentary  character. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  CHINA. 

S.  W.  Williams,  Secretary  of  Legation  to  China,  has 
arrived  at  Washington,  direct  from  the  Emperor,  bear- 
ing the  ratified  treaty  with  this  Government,  and  an 
autograph  letter  from  Ills  Highness  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  presented  botli  of  these  docu- 
ments to  the  Department  of  State  last  week.  He  brings 
no  political  news  of  importance.  The  as  poet  of  affairs 
was  not  altogether  encouraging.  Considerable  depres- 
sion prevailed  in  commercial  and  other  circles,  growing 
out  of  the  troubles  with  England  and  France. 

EXECUTION  OF  HARDEN. 

Jacob  S.  Harden,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  pois- 
on, was  executed  at  Belvidero,  New  Jersey,  on  6th  inst. 
Great  crowds  were  in  attendance,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  vied  witli  eacli  other  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  sickening  spectacle.  The  prison- 
er conducted  himself  with  great  coolness,  manifesting 
hut  little  feeling,  and  no  emotion  of  auy  account.  His 
partings  witli  his. father,  his  spiritual  advisers,  his  at- 
tendants, and  others,  evinced  a total  absence  of  human 
feeling,  and  a disregard  of  even  conventional  decency. 
He  died  easily.  His  remains  were  given  to  his  parents, 
who  consigned  them  to  their  final  resting  place,  on  his 
father's  farm  at  Blairstown,  New  Jersey,  on  Sunday 
last. 

ARREST  OF  A SLAVER. 

The  United  States  steam  revenue  cutter  Harriet  Lane, 
Captain  Faunce,  seized  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  outside  of 
Sandy  Hook,  the  bark  Kate,  Captain  Otto,  on  suspicion 
of  being  about  to  engage  in  the  slave-trade.  The  Kate 
was  cleared  at  the  Custom-house  by  “Captain  Watts," 
bound  to  Cape  Palmas,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  sailed 
on,  Tuesday.  She  was  brought  back  to  the  city  and  an- 
chored off  the  Battery.  Her  crew  are  composed, princi- 
pally of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  from  whom  no  inform- 
ation could  he  gained.  Her  cargo  is  such  as  slavers  gen- 
erally carry.  At  the  time  she  was  seized  Captain  Faunce 
observed  somo  curious  movements  of  a steam-tug,  then 
some  distance  off,  and  ran  for  her,  when  she  proved  to  ho 
the  Magnolia,  having  on  board  a number  of  men  of  whom 
no  reliable  accouut  was  given.  Captain  F.,  having  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  to  be  put  on  hoard  the  Kate,  as 
appearances  indicated,  immediately  seized  the  tug  and 
brought  her  to  the  city,  and  detained  her  passengers  for 
examination. 

THE  MURDERS  IN  TIIE  EIGHTEENTH  WARD. 

The  mystery  attendant  on  tho  double  murder  in  the 
eighteenth  ward,  of  Messrs.  Walton  and  Mathews,  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  interest.  On  Monday  night,  after 
Ills  brother  Edwin  had  been  arrested,  Charles  Jefferd,  by 
the  advice  of  a friend,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Justice 
Osborn  for  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  law  for  examination,  but  that  magistrate  told  him 
to  go  away,  and  call  at  the  police  court  in  the  Tombs  on 
the  following  morning.  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
opening  of  the  court,  Jefferd  appeared,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  to  await  the  result  of  the  coroner’s  in- 
quest. He  asserts  his  entire  innocence,  and  denies  all 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  murders,  protesting  that  he 
can  prove  an  alibi.  The  coroner  is  taking  evidence  in 
the  case,  hut  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  which  tends 
to  fasten  suspicion  upon  any  one. 

RACE  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

A dispatch  from  Philadelphia,  July  5,  says:  “Flora 
Temple  won  the  match  with  G.  M.  Patchen,  on  the  Suf- 
folk Park  track,  on  the  Fourth,  in  three  straight  heats. 
Time,  2.22},  2.21|,  2.37} ; track  very  heavy  in  tire  last 
heat.  The  betting  was  one  hundred  to  ninety  on  Patchen. 
Over  four  thousand  persons  wero  present." 

PERSONAL. 

Charles  Goodyear,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  vulcaniz- 
ing India-rubber,  died  in  this  city,  at  tho  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  on  the  1st  inst.,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks.  Mr. 
Goodyear  was  horn  in  New  Haven,  December  29,  1809. 
The  disease  which  terminated  his  life  had  its  origin  in 
the  severe  and  long-continued  privations  and  anxieties 
which  lie  suffered.  Some  of  the  most  important  uses  nrnl 
applications  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  were  perfected 
by  Mr.  Goodyear  only  very  recently.  He  lias  thus  been 
taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  labors. 

Some  Germans,  taking  breakfast  in  their  house  at 
Philadelphia,  had  their  attention  attracted  by  ft  noise  in 
the  entry.  Going  thither,  they  found  their  mother  hang- 
ing by  the  neck  to  the  rail  of  the  staircase,  committing 
suicide.  Instead  of  cutting  her  down  at  once,  and  thus 
surely  saving  her  life,  all  the  three  set  off  after  a police- 
man. When  they  returned  with  one,  of  course  the  old 
lady  was  dead. 

At  Oxford  University,  England,  on  the  20tli  ult.,  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  to  bo  conferred  on  Mr. 
J.  Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian.  Among  those  to  he 
similarly  honored  were  liis  Excellency  Count  do  Platen, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  nnd  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
ilia  Majesty  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  the  Bight  Honorable 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux ; Count  P.  E.  do  Stizelecki, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. ; Sir  Richard  Betliell,  M.P.,  her  Majesty’s 
Attorney-General. 

The  Senators  whose  terms  expire  in  1861,  and  whose 
places  are  to  be  filled  by  the  next  Legislatures  of  their 
States,  aro  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama,  Johnson  of  Arkan- 
sas, Gwin  of  California,  Foster  of  Connecticut,  Yulee 
of  Florida,  Iverson  of  Georgia,  Trumbull  of  Illinois, 
Fitch  of  Indiana,  Harlan  of  Iowa,  Crittenden  of  Ken- 
tucky, Slidell  of  Louisiana,  Pearce  of  Maryland,  Green 
of  Missouri,  Clark  of  New  Hampshire,  Seward  of  New 
York,  Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  Pugh  of  Ohio,  Lane 
of  Oregon,  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania,  Hammond  of  South 
Carolina,  Collamer  ot  Vermont,  and  Durkee  of  Wiscon- 
sin— fourteen  Democrats,  seven  Republicans,  and  one 
American. 

A man— a Captain,  in  fact— was  arrested,  the  other 
day,  in  Nortli  Stonington,  for  assaulting  his  wife.  “ lie 
was  tried  before  a full  bench,’  rather  grandiloquently 
says  the  local  paper,  and  was  fined  three  dollars  and  the 
costs!  On  the  same  day  another  citizen  of  this  “en- 
terprising town,"  as  the  editor  jnst  quoted  styles  the 
village,  assaulted  a fellow-creature  not  iris  wife.  He, 
pleading  guilty,  was  fined  four  dollars  and  the  costs.  So 
wives  are  at  a discount  in  Nortli  Stonington. 

At  the  execution  of  Nathaniel  Harten  for  the  murder 
of  Miss  Morris,  at  Moundsvillc,  Virginia,  on  Thursday 
lust,  the  father  oi  the  murdered  girl  was  present,  so 
much  intoxicated,  and  so  enger  for  the  scene,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  lie  was  restrained  by  his  neighbors. 

A patriotic  insane  man,  named  Charles  Berry,  hanged 
himself  in  Dakotnh  County,  Minnesota,  last  week,  by  ty- 
ing an  American  flag  about  his  neck. 

Among  those  who  have  engaged  rooms  at  Newport  are 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  General  Jo.  Lane,  Colonel  Orr  of 
South  Carolina,  Krasins  Coming  of  Albany.  Ex-Mayor 
Havemeycr  of  New  York,  Mayor  Doming  of  Hartford, 
and  otherB. 

Mr.  John  Phillips,  of  Sturbridgc,  Massachusetts,  was 
one  hundred  years  old  on  the  28th  nit.  He  is  still  in 
good  health,  and  held  a festival  in  memory  of  his  birth. 
He  was  in  the  Revolution,  and  lias  been  a member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  for  eighty-eight  years. 

A dispatch  from  Utica  announces  the  arrest  of  Fred- 
erick Hoffman,  the  missing  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  He  was  arrested  at  Trenton  Falls, 
Oneida  County.  There  is  a charge  against  him  of  forg- 
ing two  checks  of  $1500  each,  besides  his  complicity  in 
the  over-issue  of  the  stock  of  the  Company  by  which  ho 
was  employed. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

TnE  proceedings  in  Parliament  have  been  generally 
unimportant. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Earl  Granville,  in  reply  to  the 
Marquis  of  Normmiby,  intimated  that  Government  had 
received  no  information  confirming  the  report  in  recent 
dispatches  that  any  portion  of  the  Sicilian  territory  had 
been  occupied  by  British  forces. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  considerable  debate, 
leave.had  been  given  to  bring  in  u bill  providing  for  the 
amalgamation  of  tlie  local  and  the  European  troops  into 
one  imperial  army. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Neapolitan  frigate  had  captured  her  two  prizes  by 
hoisting  tlie  British  flag,  said  he  was  unable  to  speak  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  report;  but  if  it  was  true  it  was  a 
most  unwarrantable  act,  and  notice  would  bo  taken  of  it 

Sir  Robert  Peel  denounced  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  Frencli 
Government  in  regard  to  tlie  annexation  of  Savoy,  and 
attacked  tlie  English  Ministry  for  its  humiliating  policy. 

Lord  John  Russell  defended  himself,  and  stated  the 
terms  of  tlie  note  just  received  from  France  relative  to 
the  neutralized  districts  of  Savoy.  France  proposes  that 
the  neutrality  of  those  districts  he  secured,  either  througli 
the  instrumentality  of  an  European  Congress  or  the  ex- 
change of  notes,  France  assuming  ail  the  obligations  of 
Sardinia;  or,  lastly,  that  tho  matter  lienrrangcd  between 
France  and  Switzerland.  Lord  John  Russell  complained 
of  tlie  conduct  of  Franco  in  the  whole  transaction,  and 
said  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  England. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  MANIA. 

On  the  day  that  tlie  Persia  left  Liverpool  a grand  re- 
view of  volunteer  riflemen,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
took  place  in  Hyde  Park.  From  20,000  to  30,000  volun- 
teers were  under  arms.  Business  was  suspended  for  tlie 
day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  many  brandies  of 
trade  a general  holiday  was  observed.  It  was  announced 
that  tlie  Queen  would  further  encourage  the  rifle  move- 
ment by  personally  inaugurating  tlie  great  prize  meet- 
ing which  was  to  commence  on  tlie  2d  of  July.  The 
competition  wns  to  commence  by  her  Majesty  firing  a 
rifle  from  a fixed  mechanical  rest. 


FRANCE. 

DEATH  OF  JEROME  BONAPARTE. 

The  death  of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  announced 
by  tlie  last  arrival  from  Europe.  He  was  tlie  youngest 
brother  of  Napoleon,  and  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  December 
15,  1784.  He  was  made  King  of  Westphalia  on  the  IStli 
of  August,  1S07,  by  Napoleon ; nnd  upon  the  downfall  of 
his  brother  lie  was  left  to  wander  through  Switzerland, 
settling  finally  at  Vienna,  as  Prince  de  Montfort — a title 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  father-in-law,  lie  having  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiirtembcrg  after  his  di- 
vorce from  Miss  Patterson.  In  1852  he  was  called  hack 
to  France  by  Louis  Napoleon,  ami  was  made  a Marshal 
of  tlie  Empire  and  President  of  tlie  Senate.  His  chil- 
dren by  Miss  Patterson  have  vainly  attempted  to  obtain 
recognition  as  princes  by  the  Emperor. 

A NEW  KIND  OF  WAR  STEAMER. 

Great  preparations  are  being  mado  at  Toulon  for  an 
experiment  to  be  made  with  the  steel-plated  frigate 
Gloire.  This  vessel  is  to  be  impelled  by  all  the  power 
of  steam  to  strike  against  a ship  of  tlie  line,  and  endeav- 
or to  cut  her  in  two  with  her  bronze  prow. 

The  steam  engines  of  the  Gloire  are  enveloped  with 
niattresres  to  protect  them  from  being  too  much  shaken 
by  tho  force  of  tlie  shock.  The  experiment  is  to  be  tried 
against  the  ship-of-the-linc  Montebello,  which  is  now  old. 
Should  it  succeed,  several  largo  steamships  will  be  built 
on  tlie  plan  of  tlie  Gloire. 

DEATH  OF  A CENTENARIAN. 

A gent  liman  named  Dc  la  Berge,  who  has  just  died  nt 
Paris  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven,  was  oue  of 
the  last  links  whicti  connect  these  modern  days  with  tlie 
ancient  r6gime.  When  a child,  seven  years  of  age,  lie 
war,  on  tlie  30tli  of  May,  1770,  taken  by  his  tutor  to  see 
tlie  fire-works  in  tlie  Cliamps-Elysees  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  tho  Dauphin  (afterward  Louis  XVI.)  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  known  that,  a sudden  panic 
having  seized  the  crowd,  a scene  of  fearful  confusion  en- 
sued, and  that  thirty  persons  were  killed.  One  of  them 
was  young  De  la  Bcrge’B  tutor,  who  perished  in  trying 
to  save  the  child  when  knocked  down.  The  hoy  was 
picked  up  by  a workman,  who  placed  him  on  his  shoul- 
ders nnd  carried  him  from  the  crowd.  Tho  De  la  Berge 
family  recompensed  tlie  man,  and  lie,  having  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  in  the  end  made  a large 
fortune.  They,  moreover,  made  a rule  of  giving  every 
year  a certain  sum,  in  tlie  name  of  the  child,  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish;  and,  when  M.  De  la  Berge  grew  to  man's 
estate,  he  made  tho  donation  himself,  and  continued  it 
religiously  every  30th  May  until  liis  death. 


BADEN. 

THE  ROYAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Baden-Baden  correspondent  of  the  Independance 
Beige  writes  as  follows : 

“ Baden-Baden,  June  It,  186#. 

“Among  tlie  motives  which  seem  to  have  induced  the 
Emperor  of  tlie  French  to  seek  for  an  interview  with  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  liis  desire  is  quoted  to  prove, 
despite  tho  policy,  more  or  less  revolutionary,  which 
Fiance  is  accused  of  favoring,  or  at  least  tolerating  in 
Italy,  that  Napoleon  III.  had  not  deviated  from  the  Eu- 
ropean concert  to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  assertion, 
which  is  believed  in  German  political  circles,  I leave  to 
your  own  appreciation. 

“During  the  meeting  the  most  strict  etiquette  has  been 
observed.  Early  yesterday  morning  the  Emperor  paid 
liis  visit  to  tho  Prince  Regent.  The  Emperor  was  on 
foot.  I'he  visit  he  made  in  the  afternoon  yesterday  was 
for  the  Princess  of  Prussia. 

THE  ETIQUETTE  OBSERVED. 

“It  is  said  that  a short  discussion  took  place  between 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  ns  to  who  should  have  precedence. 
It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  took 
precedence  of  the  kings.  Yesterday,  at  dinner,  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  naturally  could  not  take  his  wife 
down,  asked  tlie  King  of  Bavaria  to  give  his  arm  to  the 
Princess  of  Prussia ; tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  took  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  Then  followed  the  Prince 
Regent  and  tlie  King  of  Saxony,  tlie  King  of  AViirtem- 
berg  and  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wie- 
mar,  tlie  Dukes  of  Nassau  and  Coburg,  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern  and  tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and,  lastly, 
Prince  William  of  Baden. 

“At  tlie  dinner-table  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  sat 
between  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Prince  Regent ; 
opposite  to  her  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  between  the  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  The  other  kings  and  princes 
sat  according  to  seniority. 

“At  tlie  t ea-party  last  evening  different  members  of 
tlie  Baden  diplomacy  were  present,  including  tlie  French 
envoy  at  Carlsrube,  Viscount  de  Serre  and  liis  wife,  and 
other  distinguished  foreigners. 

“Tills  morning,  at  half  past  seven  o’clock,  tho  King 
of  Snxony  attended  mass.  The  Emperor  attended  mass 
nt  eleven.  The  Kmperor,  accompanied  by  a numerous 
suite,  and  i scorted  by  gens  d'armes,  went  to  church  on  foot. 
The  Kmperor  having  expressed  annoyance  at  being  greet- 
ed with  cries  of  ‘Vive  I'Empereur,’  lie  was  allowed  to 
pass,  the  crowd  keeping  respectful  silence.  The  Prot- 
estant sovereigns  attended  divine  service  hi  tlie  Luther- 
an chapel. 

“Tho  Grand  Duke  of  Darmstndt  arrived  at  Baden  on 
Friday,  and  alighted  nt  the  Hotel  ci’Europe,  which  brings 
tlie  number  of  sovereigns  assembled  lierc  up  to  eleven. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Durmstndt.  who  lunched  at  the  old 
castle  immediately  after  his  arrival,  is  tlie  only  sovereign 
who  appeared  to-day  in  uniform,  wearing  his  helmet. 
Tlie  uniform  suits  liis  colossal  figure  much  better  than 
plain  clothes. 

“ Between  three  and  four  to-day  (Sunday)  a Conference 
was  held  at  tho  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  ia  tile  King  of  Bava- 


ria's rooms,  at  which  were  present  the  four  kings,  tlie 
Graud  Duke  of  Darmstadt,  and  the  Duke  of  Nassau ; 
that  is  to  say,  tlie  sovereigns  of  the  states  who  were  rep- 
resented at  the  famous  Wurzburg  Conference  in  Novem- 
ber last. 

“ When  the  Emperor  paid  his  visit  to  the  three  kings' 
lodgings  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  the  King  of  Hanover 
was  out.  At  four  p.m.  he  drove  up  to  the  hotel  in  a phae- 
ton and  pair,  and,  without  announcing  himself,  was  con- 
ducted by  a waiter  to  tlie  King  of  Hanover's  apartments. 
As  tlie  Emperor  entered,  the  King,  leaning  on  his  valet's 
arm,  came  out  of  his  sleeping  apartment.  (Tlie  King  of 
Hanover  is  blind.)  The  latter,  not  recognizing  the  Em- 
peror, asked  how  any  person  could  be  admitted  without 
being  announced.  The  waiter  then  announced  ‘The  Em- 
peror of  tlie  Frencli,’  and  retired. 

“The  Emperor  had  brought  with  him  the  Grand  Cor- 
don of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  the  King  wore  at  five 
o’clock  at  dinner. 

“On  leaving  the  King  of  nanover  the  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  call  upon  tlie  Duke  of  Nassau,  lodged 
in  a house  belonging  to  ttie  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

“One  word  respecting  tlie  King  of  Hanover.  lie  ar- 
rived suddenly  at  Berlin,  on  the  13th,  in  strict  incognito, 
and  asked  tlie  Prince  Regent  if  he  would  allow  him  to 
attend  the  Conference  nt  Baden.  The  Prince  Regent  re- 
plied that  he  had  ucither  power  to  allow  nor  decline — tho 
Conference  was  a free  one.  The  King  of  Hanover  at 
once  notified  liis  intention  of  attending,  and  tlie  Prince 
Regent  then  thought  it  right  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
the  King  of  Saxony. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE  LAST  SWISS  NOTION. 

A telegraphic  dispatch  from  Berne  says:  “In  view  of 
an  nppioacliiug  Conference  on  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
the  Federal  Council  has  confidently  proposed  to  the 
great  Powers  a new  combination,  to  be  substituted  for 
the  stipulations  of  article  ninety-two  of  tlie  final  act  of 
Vienna.  The  proposition  of  the  Council  commences  by 
stating  that,  after  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  p'ranco,  tlie 
neutralization  of  F'aucigny  and  Chablais  would  be  of  no 
practical  use  whatever  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland.  In  order  to  obtain  this  object, 
Switzerland  claims  such  a portion  of  territory  as  might 
be  traversed  in  a two  hours’  march,  and  which,  sur- 
rounding the  lake  of  Geneva,  would  form  a bulwark  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  France.  The  Swiss  diplomatic 
agents  abroad  are  charged  to  recommend  a similar  com- 
bination for  adoption  by  tlie  great  Powers,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  England,  who  lias  already  taken  the  initiative 
in  a similar  proposal ; but  which  demands  a far  more 
considerable  territorial  cession.” 

ITALY. 

CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  8ICILY. 

At  latest  dates  quiet  prevailed  in  Sicily.  Garibaldi 
had  organized  an  expedition  against  Messina,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Royalists.  It  was  expected  that  the  expe- 
dition would  inarch  on  the  2Sth  ult.  Tlie  Neapolitan 
Council  have,  it  is  reported,  resolved  to  grant  very  liberal 
concessions  to  the  people.  These  include  a general  am- 
nesty, a constitution,  a free  press,  and  also  an  alliance 
with  Piedmont ; but  the  King  would  not  assent  to  these 
joint  propositions.  It  is  said  that  tlie  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment had  determined  to  surrender  tlie  two  captured 
American  vessels ; but  our  Minister  insisted  upon  repara- 
tion for  tlie  insult  offered  to  the  American  flag. 

Tlie  Russian  and  Spanish  embassadors  have  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  Turin  unless  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment puts  a stop  to  tlie  filibuster  expeditions  against 
Sicily.  Rumor  asserts  that  Napoleon  will  not  suffer  the 
annexation  of  Sicily  and  Piedmont. 

GARIBALDI  REFUSES  A STATUE. 

The  municipality  of  Partinico,  a town  near  Palermo, 
voted  unanimously  a vote  of  thanks  to  Garibaldi,  with  a 
monument  to  bear  the  inscription,  “ Garibaldi,  Liberator 
of  Sicily.’’  Tlie  monument,  to  consist  of  a marble  statue, 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  which  is  to  be 
hereafter  known  as  the  Piazza  Garibaldi.  To  tlie  com- 
munication from  the  municipality  announcing  to  Dim  tlie 
act  of  tlie  Common  Council,  Garibaldi  sent  the  following 
characteristic  response : 

“ Dictator's  Orncx,  Palikms,  June  4, 1866. 

“ I have  read  the  deliberations  of  tlie  Civic  Council 
communicated  to  me  in  your  letter  of  tlie  Id  inet.,  and 
have  learned  therefrom  that  the  Municipality  of  Partini- 
co desires  to  honor  me  witli  a monument.  While  I ana 
grateful  for  so  much  courtesy,  I believe  it  right  to  re- 
mind the  Council  that  I ha\e  come  into  Sicily  to  make 
war.  Every  expenditure  that  is  not  directed  to  that  ob- 
ject is  distasteful  to  me.  Cense,  then,  to  think  of  a 
statue,  and  expend  the  money  in  tlie  purchase  of  arms 
and  munitions.  Assist  thus  in  tlie  support  of  Italian 
unity,  for  which  I aro  fighting,  and  you  will  have  laid 
your  stone  on  the  first  among  all  monuments. 

“ Girsirra  Garibaldi,  LHetator." 

THE  INSURRECTION  IN  CATANIA. 

The  following  account  of  tlie  insurrection  In  Catania 
is  dated  June  6: 

“ On  the  morning  of  tlie  31st  of  May,  to  the  cry  ef 
‘Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel !'  a small  body  of  armed  men 
attacked  the  Royal  troops  in  the  city,  nearly  2000  strong, 
consisting  of  infantry,  horse,  and  artillery.  For  nearly 
eight  hours  they  continued  tlie  combat,  taking  two  guns 
from  the  Royalists;  but  wanting  ammunition,  and  rein- 
forcements of  more  than  2000  men  approaching  to  sup- 
port the  Royalists,  the  insurgents  were  obliged  to  slacken 
their  fire,  and  withdrew  with  a slight  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  loss  on  tlie  part  of  the  Royalists  exceeding 
300  killed  and  wounded.  When  the  attack  was  over  the 
troops  set  fire  to  various  buildings,  whether  they  had 
been  fired  from  or  net.  Many  houses  were  pillaged  ; the 
troops  shot  down  every  one  they  met  in  tlie  street  indis- 
criminately— whether  rich,  or  poor,  or  sick ; whether  man 
or  woman — robbing  them  afterward.  The  library  of  tlie 
University  has  suffered  considerably,  many  valuable 
books  being  destroyed.  Many  houses  and  shops  were 
pillaged,  and  whnt  could  not  be  carried  off  was  destroyed. 
The  city  having  been  placed  in  a state  of  siege,  a milita- 
ry commission  was  appointed,  and  a disarmament  or- 
dered ; when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  on  the 
night  of  tlie  3d  the  troops  withdrew,  escorted  by  a st«ai^- 
er,  carrying  off,  assisted  by  hired  ships,  all  the  portable 
articles  and  ammunition.” 

MEXICO. 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  CHURCH  FORCES. 

Private  letters  from  Monterey  to  the  22d,  and  Meta- 
morns  to  tlie  26tli  ult.,  state  that  tlie  Church  forces  hnd 
been  defeated  by  tlie  Liberals  near  Salamanca,  and  that 
Miramon  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  A division  of 
Miramon’s  troops  had  also  been  defeated  by  General 
Ortega.  Civil  war  was  raging  throughout  Northern 
Mexico,  where  tlie  partisans  of  Comonfort  were  makiug 
efforts  for  his  return. 

JAPAN. 

THE  LATE  INSURRECTION. 

Recent  correspondence  from  Japan  gives  a definite  idea 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  and  will  serve  to  allay 
somewhat  the  fears  which  have  been  excited  by  tlie  re- 
ports which  have  previously  readied  us.  The  difficulties 
have  been  undoubtedly  instigated  by  the  Prince  of  Mito, 
alio  aspires  to  the  throne,  and  who  about  a year  ago  was 
banished  from  Jeddo  to  liis  own  Principality,  for  having 
been  engaged  in  a similar  attempt  against  tlie  reigning 
Prince.  Uie  assassination  of  tlie  two  Dutch  sea-captains 
was  shroudrd  in  mystery  until  tlie  attuck  was  made  on 
the  Prince  Regent,  when  the  motive  which  prompted 
that  deed  was  made  more  apparent.  Tlie  intention  prob- 
ably was  to  involve  the  Government  in  a difficulty  with 
tlie  foreigners,  duping  which  Mito  could  make  an  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  throne.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever seem  to  indicate  that  tlie  American  residents  were 
to  be  exempted  from  massacre  by  his  emissaries.  The 
Prince  Regent,  although  not  killed  immediately,  is  known 
to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds ; and  another 
pei-son  has  been  installed,  who  was  understood  to  b« 
friendly  to  . foreigners.  No  further  apprehensions  were 
felt,  r.s  this  Inrt  ref  of  Prince  Mito  would  undoubtedly, 
it  was  thought,  result  iu  liis  death. 
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WITHERED. 

On,  there  was  one  I used  to  know, 

A tiny  babe,  whose  witching  smiles 

Set  sweet  affection  all  a-glow ; 

Who  won  me  with  her  simple  wiles. 

And  there  was  one  I used  to  know, 

A little  maid  with  sunny  hair; 

And  with  a brow  as  white  as  snow, 

And  with  a heart  as  light  as  air. 

And  there  was  one  I used  to  know, 

A damsel,  full  of  life  and  grace ; 

Who  walk’d  the  great  world  to  and  fro 
With  angel-light  upon  her  face. 

And  there  was  one  I used  to  know, 

Who  lived  to  bless  the  old  and  poor; 

And  once  I saw  with  bitter  woe 

That  Death  was  standing  at  her  door. 

There  is  a tomb  that  now  I know, 

’Tis  deck’d  with  flow’rets  fair  and  frail ; 

And  to  that  tomb  in  vain  I go, 

In  hope  to  peer  “behind  the  vail.” 


KITTY  DEAN’S  OFFER. 

“ Aunt  Lizzie,  Aunt  Lizzie,  he  says  I may  go!” 
These  words  burst  in  at  the  front  door  of  my  quiet 
house  one  morning,  accompanied  by  a trim  little 
figure,  a pretty  face  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and 
cheeks  flushed  with  excitement,  and  a shower  of 
brown  curls  “ escaped  from  the  comb,”  a dress  of 
pink  and  white  lawn,  etc. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  shock  you,  really,  auntie; 
but  it’s  so  nice,  you  know,  and  I was  so  afraid  he 
would  never  let  me;  and  just  think,  next  week!” 
And  this  exceedingly  intelligible  and  satisfactory 
speech  closed  with  a vigorous  hug,  which  was  real- 
ly all  I understood  of  the  matter. 

“Now  stop,  Kitty  Dean!”  I said.  “Look  me 
in  the  face  one  whole  minute  without  speaking, 
and  then  tell  me  soberly  and  slowly  all  about  it." 

In  an  instant  the  blue  eyes  were  looking  into 
mine  as  gravely  as  if  they  had  never  laughed ; but 
before  the  minute  was  up  Kitty  began  again  : 

“ Why,  this  is  it,  Aunt  Lizzie : I have  been  beg- 
ging father  for  a week  to  let  me  go  to  East  Hamp- 
ton with  Mrs.  Wood,  and  now  he  says  I may.  And 
we  are  going  to  stay  a month,  and  I shall  bathe  in 
the  surf  every  single  day,  and  spend  every  evening 
on  the  beach  in  the  moonlight.” 

“But  East  Hampton  is  not  a remarkable  place, 
is  it,  Kitty  ? Mrs.  Wood  told  me  it  was  very  stu- 
pid, but  a good  place  to  fatten  babies.” 

“Now  stop,  please,  Aunt  Lizzie.  I never  went 
to  the  sea-side  in  my  life,  and  I want  to  go,  and  it 
won’t  be  stupid — so !”  And  the  spoiled  child  looked 
poutinglv  into  my  face.  Then  brightening  again, 
she  said,  ‘ 4 And  I’ll  tell  you  a secret : I have  set  my 
heart  upon  one  thing.  Now  won’t  you  laugh  if  I 
tell  you  about  it?” 

“Perhaps  not,”  I said,  musingly,  my  mind  re- 
verting to  the  sewing  Kitty’s  advent  had  inter- 
rupted. 

“ Well,  I must  tell  you,  at  all  events.  I am  go- 
ing to  have  an  offer !” 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  child?”  I said, 
impatiently. 

“I  am  going  to  have  an  offer ! I am,  auntie. 
Helen  Packer  had  one  at  the  sea-side  last  summer; 
and  she  says  almost  all  the  girls  there  had  them — 
all  the  pretty  ones.  And  I think  I shall  have  one.” 
Kitty  gave  a sly  glance  at  the  mirror,  then  with- 
drawing her  eyes  quickly,  said,  . 

“ But  you  must  not  tell  father,  ai.d  I’ll  give  you 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair  when  I come  home.” 

I will  spare  the  reader  what  I ;id  not  think  it 
my  duty  to  spare  Kitty,  viz. : a long  lecture,  dis- 
quisition, or  homily  on  the  sins  of  flirting,  vanity, 
and  levity. 

The  morning  of  Kitty’s  departure  for  East  Hamp- 
ton at  length  arrived,  and  I went  to  the  d6potwith 
her  to  see  her  fairly  off  and  whisper  a few  more 
words  of  sage  advice  to  be  thought  of  in  the  cars. 
She  needed  all  the  advice  I could  give  her,  for  she 
had  so  obstinately  taken  into  her  sill}'  little  head 
the  idea  of  that  offer  that  she  would  talk  of  little 
else.  And  the  child’s  amusement  at  my  horror  of 
the  idea  made  her  dwell  upon  it  all  the  more. 

Mrs.  Wood,  with  her  three  children,  was  keeping 
watch  over  her  luggage  and  wondering  if  the  cars 
would  never  arrive,  when  Kitty  and  I made  our 
appearance.  “ I’m  afraid  you  will  be  disappoint- 
ed, Miss  Kitty,”  she  said,  as  she  saw  the  happy 
face  of  my  blissful  niece ; “ for  East  Hampton  is  a 
very  quiet  place.” 

“ Disappointed ! Oh,  I don’t  expect  any  thing 
remarkable,  Mrs.  Wood.” 

And  Kitty  tried  to  look  as  if  she  had  been  to  the 
sea-side  every  one  of  her  eighteen  summers,  and 
considered  it  somewhat  of  a bore  to  go  through  the 
annual  performance.  Then,  having  concealed  her 
rapturous  feelings  as  long  as  was  possible,  she  gave 
vent  to  them  again  by  snatching  Mrs.  Wood’s 
youngest  from  the  arms  of  its  nurse,  and  trans- 
forming herself  into  a babv-jumper,  for  its  amuse- 
ment and  edification.  As  she  danced  lightly  along 
the  platform,  tossing  the  baby  aloft,  and  laughing 
her  low,  musical  laugh  at  the  comical  expression 
of  bewilderment  and  delight  on  its  tiny  features, 
her  graceful  bead  thrown  back,  and  soft  brown 
hair  blown  back  from  her  bright  face,  I thought 
my  Kitty  very  pleasant  to  look  upon ; and  as  I 
was  thinking  so  the  cars  came  crashing  by,  and 
from  their  windows  I saw  many  a pleased  look 
cast  at  my  little  niece,  and  among  the  faces  turn- 
ed toward  her  was  one  I recognized  at  once  as  that 
of  a dear  friend.  He  saw  me,  and,  leaving  his 
6eat,  was  soon  grasping  my  hand  and  speaking 
warm  words  of  greeting.  Kitty  danced  by  us, 
scarcely  deigning  a glance  at  the  grave,  quiet 
man  ; and  he  said,  looking  after  her, 

“What  a pretty  little  creature ! Who  is  she, 
Mrs.  H ?” 


“My  niece,  Kitty  Dean,”  I said,  with  a little 
pardonable  pride ; adding,  “ The  child  is  very  hap- 
py to-day,  for  she  is  going,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  to  the  sea-side.  Mrs.  Wood  (you  remember 
Mrs.  Wood  ?)  is  to  take  her  under  her  wing  to  East 
Hampton,  down  on  Long  Island." 

“To  East  Hampton  ! Why  I,  too,  am  on  my 
way  to  that  quaint  little  village.  It  is  so  long 
since  I indulged  in  a vacation  and  the  sea-sido 
that  I feel  almost  like  joining  your  pretty  niece  in 
that  very  original  dance  of  hers.  I do  long  so  for 
the  sea.” 

And  his  face  lighted  up  with  almost  the  same 
boyish  smile  peculiar  to  it  years  before,  when  he 
yras  not  the  pale,  sad  man  of  to-day. 

“ Let  me  introduce  you  to  Kitty,”  I said. 

“ Stay  one  instant,  Mrs.  II . Is  she  a child 

or  a young  lady?  Excuse  me,  but  she  looks  so 
very  childlike  just  now ; and  yet — ” 

“ Oh,  you  must  treat  her  as  a young  lady,  John, 
or  she  will  never  smile  on  you.  She  is  eighteen, 
and  fully  conscious  of  her  weight  of  years.  Kit- 
ty, this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Murray.” 

Kitty  drew'  herself  up,  and  honored  Mr.  Murray 
with  an  exceedingly  stately  bow — the  stateliness 
being  assumed  to  make  amends  for  her  dance  with 
the  baby,  which  she  knew  he  must  have  witness- 
ed. 

“Mr.  Murray  is  going  to  East  Hampton,  Kit- 
ty ; and  as  he  has  been  there  before,  he  cam  tell 
you  w hether  it  is  4 all  your  fancy  painted’  it.” 

44  Oh,  have  you  been  there,  Sir  ? and  will  you 
tell  me  all  about  the  surf,  and  the  beach,  and  the 
moonlight  ?— for  Mrs.  Wood  does  not  seem  to  re- 
member any  thing  about  them,  except  that  the 
bathing  cured  Johnny’s  whooping-cough.” 

44  Yes,  Miss  Dean,  all  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience are  at  your  service ; and  if  you  will  let  me 
have  a seat  by  your  side  in  the  cars,  I will  paint 
East  Hampton  in  glowing  colors  for  your  benefit.” 

The  bell  rang,  and  all  hurried  to  their  seats  in 
the  cars.  Kitty  finding  time,  however,  to  whis- 
per, as  she  kissed  me,  “ I will  write  about  the  of- 
fer;” thinking  thus  to  destroy  my  peace  of  mind 
for  the  next  hour. 

But  I was  thinking  too  busily  of  her  seat-mate ; 
and  as  I w'alked  slowly  homeward,  I said,  again 
and  again,  to  myself, 44  Is  he  happy  ? Will  lie  ever 
forget  ?” 

John  Murray  had  always  been  a favorite  of 
mine.  Ilis  mother  and  I were  dear  friends,  and  I 
interested  myself  in  her  boy,  at  first  for  her  sake, 
then  for  his  own.  From  his  earliest  boyhood  he 
was  true  and  honorable.  That  was  Avhat  first  im- 
pressed me — the  high  sense  of  honor  which  seemed 
natural  to  him,  and  which  so  few  have.  He  was 
very  frank  and  unreserved — boyish  in  this,  even 
after  he  was  a man  in  years. 

He  used  to  talk  to  me  so  freely  of  all  his  plans, 
his  ambitions,  his  joys,  and  sorrow  s — looking  into 
my  face  with  his  clear  gray  eyes,  through  which 
I could  look  right  down  into  his  true  heart.  And 
it  was  the  loss  of  this  boyish  frankness  which 
grieved  me  so  now,  since  his  disappointment. 

For  John  Murray  was  a 44  disappointed  man,”  as 
the  world  has  it.  But  more  than  that,  he  was  a 
deceived,  bitterly-wronged  maif. 

He  had  loved,  as  such  true  earnest  men  alone 
can  love,  a young  Southern  beauty,  a belle  and 
heiress.  Others  thought  her  weak  and  vain,  but 
he  loved  her  with  a blind,  unreasoning  love.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  day  he  came  to  me  with  his 
face  glowing  radiantly,  and  his  eyes  all  full  of 
tears,  and  told  me  that  the  lady  he  loved  had  prom- 
ised to  be  his;  and  how  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
said  in  low,  reverent  tones : 

44  Do  thank  God  for  me,  Mrs.  H . / am  not 

good  enough  to  thank  Him,  but  I will  be  now.” 

Ah,  how  happy  he  was,  poor  boy ! lie  went 
away  with  his  lady-love  and  some  other  friends  to 
travel  through  the  summer.  A few  weeks  passed, 
and  I heard  a vague  rumor  that  his  engagement 
was  broken.  Then  it  became  certainty ; but  John 
did  not  come  home.-  In  two  months  I read  in  a 
newspaper  the  notice  of  the  lady's  marriage  to  a 
wealthy  foreigner. 

How  my  heart  bled  for  my  boy  then!  but  I 
could  hear  nothing  of  him.  It  was  four  months 
before  he  came  home,  and  he  w'as  then  so  changed. 
I could  no  longer  call  him  a boy.  He  looked 
years  older;  and  while  his  trouble  had  not  made 
him  bitter  and  cynical  as  such  troubles  often  do, 
he  had  lost  that  honest  frankness  which  was  once 
his  peculiar  charm.  He  became  quiet  and  re- 
served, though  more  kindly  and  gentle  than  ever 
before,  even  to  women — unlike  those  men  w ho  con- 
demn the  -whole  sex  because  one  has  proved  faith- 
less. 

It  was  now  five  years  since  this  happened,  and 
John  Murray  was  thirty  years  old.  Not  a very 
advanced  age,  yet  every  one  looked  upon  him  as  an 
old  bachelor,  and  few  dreamed  that  he  would  ever 
marry. 

Well,  the  days  of  Kitty’s  absence  went  by,  and 
the  time  of  her  return  drew  near.  I had  had  two 
or  three  letters  from  her ; but  they  were  short  and 
rather  unsatisfactory,  all  agreeing  upon  one  point, 
viz.,  that  East  Hampton  was  not  stupid.  I missed 
the  little  damsel  sadly,  and  was  very  glad  when, 
one  afternoon,  a note  w’as  brought  me  from  her,  say- 
ing, “Dear  Auntie,  I’m  at  home;  came  this  noon. 
Father  is  going  out  this  evening,  and  I shall  be 
alone.  Please  come  over  right  after  tea,  for  I 
want  to  see  you  dreadfully.” 

Of  course  I went,  for  I wanted  to  see  Kitty 
“dreadfully”  too.  As  I walked  up  the  pleasant 
path,  lined  with  rose-bushes,  which  led  to  Kitty’s 
abode,  I looked  up  toward  the  house,  thinking  she 
w-ould  come  to  meet  me,  but  I saw  nothing  of  her. 
Going  into  the  house,  and  not  seeing  her  down 
stairs,  I went  up  to  her  room.  I opened  the  door 
softly,  and  came  upon  Kitty  sitting  idly  looking 
out  of  the  window.  She  did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  and,  as  her  face  was  turned  from  me,  did  not 
see  me  till  I came  close  to  her.  and  drawing  back 
her  head  said,  laughingly, 

44  Well,  Kitty,  where’s  the  offer?” 

In  a minute  her  face  was  hidden  in  my  bosom, 
and  she  was  crying  bitterly  ; sobbing  till  ’her  little 


form  shook  convulsively,  and  I w'as  fairly  fright- 
ened. 44  Kitty,  pet,  what  is  it  ?”  I asked,  anxiously. 
“ Do  look  up  at  me  and  speak.” 

Then  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked  into  my 
face.  Instead  of  the  bright,  plump,  rosy  face  she 
had  worn  a month  before,  she  was  pale,  heavy-eved, 
and  thin.  Sitting  down  I drew  her  into  my  lap 
and  said,  while  the  tears  trembled  in  my  own  eyes, 

“Why,  Kitty,  you  have  been  ill!  Why  did 
you  not  let  me  know?  I would  have  gone  and 
nursed  you  if  you  had  only  sent  for  me.  But 
never  mind  now,  darling.  I have  you  safe,  and 
you  will  soon  be  well  and  strong.  So  don’t  cry.” 
Kitty  smiled  faintly,  and  said : 

“Do  I look  so  very  thin,  auntie  ? Father 
thinks  so,  too,  and  has  gone  to  see  Mrs.  Wood 
about  me ; but,  indeed,  I’ve  not  been  sick.” 

44  Not  been  sick ! Why,  what  then  is  the  mat- 
ter? Not  been  sick !’’ 

“No,  auntie,  I have  not  been  sick  an  hour.  I 
wish  I were  sick ; I wish  I were  dead !”  And  with 
another  passionate  burst  of  tears,  Kitty  laid  her 
head  down  on  my  shoulder.  I soothed  and  quieted 
her,  stroking  her  hair,  kissing  her  forehead,  and 
singing  scraps  of  lullaby  music,  just  as  I had  com- 
forted her  when  her  mother  died  twelve  years  be- 
fore, and  she,  a little  sobbing  child,  lay  in  my 
arms  as  now. 

Presently  she  grew  calmer,  the  sobs  ceased,  and 
at  last  she  lifted  the  little  wet  face  from  ray  shoul- 
der, and  said, 

“I’m  sorry  to  frighten  you  so,  auntie;  but  I 
have  kept  it  in  so  long,  and  I knew  you  would  let 
me  cry.  I am  very  miserable,  Aunt  Lizzie.” 

This  she  said  so  mournfully,  and  with  such  a 
piteous  look  on  her  pale  face,  that  I broke  through 
my  resolution  not  to  question  her  as  to  her  trouble, 
and  said,  quickly, 

“ What  is  it,  Kitty  ? What  has  happened  ?” 

Draw  ing  a long,  quivering  sigh,  she  said, 

“ I think  I had  better  tell  you  all  about  it, 
auntie,  though  I could  not  tell  any  one  else  in  the 
world ; and  now  please  don’t  say'  any  thing  till 
I have  quite  finished  the  story,  or  I shall  break 
down,  and  I want  you  to  know  it  all.” 

So  she  laid  her  head  down  again,  hiding  her  eyes 
on  my  shoulder,  and  began : 

“You  know,  Aunt  Lizzie,  the  silly  speeches  I 
made  before  I went  away  about  having  an  offer. 
Well,  though  I knew  it  was  silly,  I could  not  help 
hoping  that  I might  have  one  to  tell  the  girls  about 
when  I came  back.  I thought  it  w ould  be  so  nice 
to  be  knelt  to  on  the  beach  in  the  moonlight,  and 
have  some  one  beg  me  to  love  him  and  pity  his 
misery,  and  all  that;  and  then  I had  made  up 
what  I thought  the  pi'ettiest  speech  in  reply,  tell- 
ing him  that  I was  very  sorry,  but  I could  never 
love  him  ; would  always  think  of  him  as  a friend, 
and  closing  by  asking  if  I had  ever  led  him  to 
think  I would  give  him  a different  reply.  And  I 
thought  of  this  so  much,  that,  when  I reached  East 
Hampton,  I looked  eagerly  around  the  table  when 
we  first  came  down  to  breakfast  at  Mr.  J.’s  to  see 
wliat  young  gentlemen  there  were.  But  there  was 
not  one — not  a single  one.  So  at  last  I began  to 
think  of— of  Mr.  Murray.” 

44  John  Murray,  child ! Why — ” 

“Auntie,  auntie,  please  wait;  I can’t  bear  it 
now.  I did  not  think  of  Mr.  Murray  till  he  began 
to  be  with  me  a good  deal,  to  walk  with  me,  and 
sit  out  under  the  trees  with  me  after  dinner.  And 
he  was  so  pleasant  ai\d  agreeable,  and  there  wasn’t 
any  one  else,  and  I liked  him  ; so  it  was  very  easy 
to  make  him  think  1 liked  him  better  than  I did. 
So  I never  declined  any  of  his  attentions ; and  I 
used  to  talk  and  sing  and  walk  with  him  till  at 
last  we  were  together  nearly  all  the  time.  It  was 
so  pleasant  to  have  him  like  me  so  much,  prefer 
me  to  all  the  other  ladies,  that  I really  forgot  all 
about  the  offer — indeed  1 did,  and  did  not  try  to  lead 
him  on  to  make  it.  But  at  last  it  came.  Oh,  Aunt 
Lizzie,  I had  never  dreamed  it  would  be  like  that. 
He  was  sent  for  to  New  York,  and  the  evening  be- 
fore he  went  we  made  up  a party  to  drive  down  to 
the  beach  and  see  the  moon  rise.  There  was  quite 
a wagon-load  of  us  from  Mr.  J.’s,  Parson’s,  and  the 
other  houses.  When  we  reached  the  beach  we 
separated  and  went  off  in  different  parties.  Some 
sat  on  the  branches  under  4 the  bower,’  some  out- 
side on  the  sand,  while  others  walked  off  up  the 
beach.  Mr.  Murray  and  I wandered  away  from 
the  rest,  and  soon  found  ourselves  quite  out  of  sight 
of  all  the  others.  Then  he  spread  his  shawl  on 
the  sand,  and  we  sat  down  to  watch  for  the  moon. 

I knew  what  he  was  going  to  say ; I felt  it  was  com- 
ing; and  I was  a little  frightened,  but  still  some- 
what vain  and  glad.  Foolish,  foolish  child  that  I 
was  ! It  seems  so  long  ago,  as  if  I had  grown  old 
since  then.  He  began  in  such  a low,  solemn  voice, 
and  told  me  about  the  One  he  loved  years  ago ; how 
she  trifled  with  and  deceived  him ; how  through 
all  the  long  years  since  then  he  had  never  breath- 
ed her  name  or  spoken  of  her  till  to  me.  Then  he 
said  he  did  not  believe  with  those  who  think  a 
man  who  once  loved  earnestly  should  never  love 
again.  He  had  given  all  his  love  to  a mere  dream 
— a boy’s  vision — and  it  had  all  come  back  into 
his  heart ; now  he  should  spend  it  upon  a truer, 
worthier  object.  And  then  he  told  me  how  he 
loved  me.  Oh,  Aunt  Lizzie,  such  words  as  he 
spoke  then ! He  told  me  how,  in  the  short  weeks 
we  had  been  together,  this  love  had  come  up  in  his 
heart,  growing  ever}'  day  and  hour  as  he  saw  my 
simple,  guileless  nature  opening  before  him.  4 Sim- 
ple, guileless !’  when  I had  been  so  artful  and 
wicked. 

“Then  he  stopped  a minute,  and,  bending  for- 
ward to  look  into  my  face,  he  took  both  my  bands 
in  his  and  said, 

4 4 4 Will  you  be  my  wife  ?’ 

44  There  was  my  offer.  Oh,  how  I wished  in  that 
minute  that  I had  never  met  him — that  I had  nev- 
er gone  to  East  Hampton ! I was  trembling  and 
frightened  ; the  story  of  that  other  love  had  made 
me  cry  with  pity;  and  now,  how  could  I bo  the 
one  to  hurt  him  again,  to  make  him  think  all  wo- 
men heartless?  I did  not  say  a word.  I could 
not.  I only  tried  to  draw  away  my  hands.  But 
he  held  them  tightly  and  said  again, 


I 44  4 Will  you  be  my  wife ?’ 

“Then  I tried  to  remember  what  I had  meant  to 
say,  and  I stammered  out  something  about  feeling 
sorry  I could  net  love  him,  and  hoping  he  had  nev- 
er thought  I meant  to  encourage  his  attentions 
and — oh  ! I don’t  know  what  I said ; it  was  all  tri- 
fling nonsense.  Shall  I ever  forget  his  grieved 
look  when  I had  done  ? He  looked  into  my  eyes 
a minute,  and  then  said,  in  a low,  sad  voice, 

4 4 4 Kitty  Dean,  if  you  do  not  love  me,  if  you  will 
not  be  my  wife,  say  so  at  once.  I am  no  boy,  to 
have  my  love  played  with.  In  mercy  say  it  quick- 
ly, if  at  all.’ 

44  Then  I said,  as  firmly  as  I could, 

4 4 4 1 do  not  love  you,  Mr.  Murray.  I can  not  bo 
your  wife.’ 

“He  turned  away  then,  bowed  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  sat  so  a long  time,  still  and  silent.  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break,  to  see  that  strong, 
noble  man,  whom  I am  not  worthy  to  think  of,  so 
bent  down  with  what  I had  made  him  suffer.  I 
could  not  bear  it.  I crept  to  him  and  knelt  lefore 
him.  I clasped  my  hands  and  said, 

4 4 4 Oh,  Mr.  Murray.  I am  so  sorry !’ 

44  He  uncovered  his  face,  put  his  arms  around 
me,  and  drew  me  close  to  his  breast ; held  me  there 
one  little  minute,  whispered  4 Good-by,  my  child  !’ 
then  put  me  away  and  rose  up.  That  was  our 
parting.  We  waiked  together  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  party;  but  all  the  time  I felt  miles  away  from 
him.  We  had  parted,  and  I shall  never  be  near 
him  again.  He  put  me  out  of  his  heart,  just  as  he 
put  me  out  of  his  arms.  That  is  the  story.  Now 
you  may  talk,  Aunt  Lizzie — now  you  may  say  all 
the  harsh,  bitter  things  you  can  think  of— nothing 
can  be  too  bad  for  me.” 

And  then  she  fell  to  crying  again. 

“I  can  not  scold  you  to-night,  Kitty,”  I said. 
44  You  are  miserable  enough  as  it  is ; and  you  must 
not  cry  another  tear,  or  we  shall  have  you  really 
sick.” 

So  I undressed  the  poor  little  thing  and  put  her 
to  bed,  then  left  her.  Down  stairs  I found  my 
brother-in-law,  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  my  opin- 
ion of  his  pet.  I quieted  his  fears,  assuring  him 
that  Kitty  was  not  seriously  ill,  only  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  sea  air,  to  which  she  was  not  ac- 
customed. 

Then  I went  home,  thinking  very  hard. 

Notwithstanding  Kitty’s  grief,  my  heart  turned 
away  from  her  now  to  John  Murray — my  poor  John. 
Was  there  no  one  in  the  world  for  the  foolish  child 
to  play  her  school-girl’s  pranks  with  but  my  boy  ? 
I was  impatient,  and  could  hardly  forgive  my  niece 
in  my  heart.  To  be  sure  she  was  wretched  about 
it  now ; but  it  was  mere  childish  wretchedness, 
which  would  soon  wear  away,  while  John  would 
suffer  on. 

But  days  passed  by,  and  Kitty  only  looked  sad- 
der and  paler.  She  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
any  one  or  any  thing.  But  every  day  she  would 
steal  quietly  into  my  room  as  I sat  at  work,  sit 
down  on  a cricket  at  my  feet,  and  lay  her  head  in 
my  lap,  scarcely  ever  speaking  unless  in  reply  to 
some  question  of  mine.  And  so  she  would  sit  by 
the  hour.  And  there  grew  such  an  expression  of 
patient  sorrow  on  the  little  face,  which  had  always 
been  so  bright,  that  I grew  sadly  troubled.  I had, 
not  thought  the  child  had  such  a tender  heart,  and 
now  she  was  really  pining  away  from  pity  for  John 
Murray. 

“ You  must  not  be  so  sad,  Kitty,”  I said  one  day, 
as  she  sat  in  her  usual  place  at  my  feet.  44  It  makes 
your  father  feel  so  badly.  Try  to  be  brighter  and 
happier.” 

44  Happier!  Aunt  Lizzie,  I can  never  be  happy 
again,”  said  she,  mournfully. 

“You  must  try  to  be,  dear.  It  is  useless  to 
mourn  so  for  the  past.  You  can  not  recall  it.  You 
can  not  remedy  the  sorrow  you  have  caused  by 
sorrowing  so  yourself.” 

44  If  I could  only  die  for  him  !”  she  cried,  pas- 
sionately. 

A new  light  dawned  upon  me.  Perhaps  the  erirl 
loved  John  Murray.  If  so,  I felt  sure  sh.  a»u  not 
yet  know  it.  But  I thought  it  was  nest  she  should 
make  the  discovery:  otherwise  she  might  possi- 
bly reject  John  again,  if  ho  ever  wooed  a second 
time. 

44  Kitty,”  said  I,  44  what  was  the  true  reason  for 
your  refusing  Mr.  Murray’s  offer  ?” 

44  Reason ! Why,  I was  not  in  love  with  him.” 

“Not  then?” 

“Never,  Aunt  Lizzie !” 

44  Yet  you  would  die  for  him  ?”  I said,  quietly. 

She  started  up. 

44  What  do  you  mean,  aunt?” 

44  That  you  care  for  him,  Kitty,  more  than  you 
have  owned  to  yourself  yet.” 

A sudden  blush  crimsoned  her  pale  face ; she 
stood  before  me  an  instant,  her  bosom  heaving, 
her  eyes  like  those  of  a frightened  child  ; then  she 
darted  from  the  house.  She  must  be  alone  with 
this  new-found  truth,  for  truth  I knew  it  was  now. 
I sat  alone,  thinking  how  I should  help  my  two 
troublesome  pets  out  of  their  trouble.  Now  that 
they  really  loved  each  other,  I felt  sure  it  would 
all  come  out  right. 

But  I must  have  a hand  in  it ; they  would  nov- 
er  come  together  without  me. 

Now  John  had  for  some  years  been  my  legal  ad- 
viser, having  the  charge  of  my  property.  I now 
determined  to  send  for  him,  under  pretense  of 
wishing  him  to  examine  some  papers  in  my  pos- 
session, and  thus  to  contrive  a meeting  between 
him  and  Kitty.  So  I wrote  for  him.  I did  not 
tell  Kitty  what  I had  done.  Indeed,  I scarcely 
saw  her  at  all  for  several  days.  Row  that  I knew 
her  secret  she  avoided  me,  and  blushed  through 
her  paleness  every  time  she  met  my  eye. 

When  John  Murray  came  he  seenud  just  what 
he  had  seemed  for  years — quiet,  grave,  reserved  ; 
but  no  more  so  than  when  I saw  him  last.  He  at- 
tended to  my  business  with  the  same  thoughtful 
care  he  had  always  shown.  I spoke  of  Kitty  care- 
lessly, that  he  might  not  think  by  my  avoiding  the 
subject  that  I knew  his  secret ; asked  him  if  he  en- 
joyed East  Hampton,  and  said  my  niece  had  not 
been  very  well  since  her  return.  To  which  he  re- 
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lied  absentlv,  that  he  saw  Miss  Dean  frequently 
? FjjSt  Hanipton,  and  that  she  seemed  in  good 
*“  Uh  while  there.  Ilis  manner,  while  saying 
?hi,  was  not  at  all  lover-like ; but  then  I did  not 
expect  it  to  be.  John  Murray  was  no  boy,  to  blush 
and  stammer  when  in  love. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  John  went  out  to  walk, 
r was  sitting  in  my  little  sewing-room  at  my  work 
when  Kitty  came  in.  She  was  pale,  and  quiet  as 
usual,  and,  after  kissing  me  “ Good-morning,”  she 
,at  down  silently  at  the  open  window.  Suddenly 
I was  startled  by  her  exclaiming, 

“Aunt  Lizzie !” 

I turned,  and  seeing  her  crimsoned  face,  her 
half-frightened,  half-reproachful  look,  I knew  she 
had  seen  John  Murray  coming  in.  She  started  to- 
ward the  door,  but  I laid  my  hand  on  her  arm. 

“ You  shall  not  go,  Kitty,”  I said,  decidedly. 
“ Yon  shall  not  trifle  with  him  again.  Stay !” 

She  stood,  timid,  irresolute,  and  he  entered  the 
room.  As  his  eye  fell  upon  her  he  started,  and  a 
faint  color  tinged  liis  cheek ; but  he  bowed  court- 
eously, and  held  out  his  hand  to  her  (that  was  for 
my  benefit,  who  was  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
attair).  Kitty  took  his  offered  hand  without  look- 
ing at  him.  But  now  the  blushes  had  left  her  face, 
and  it  was  very  white.  As  John  glanced  at  her  he 
exclaimed,  involuntarily, 

“ You  have  been  ill,  Miss  Dean  ?” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  met  his  anxious  gaze, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into 
tears.  Poor  child,  she  had  become  a perfect  Niobe 
ef  late.  John  Murray  looked  annoyed.  His  pride 
would  not  let  him  submit  to  be  pitied  by  the  wo- 
man who  had  refused  his  hand.  His  face  flushed, 
and  holding  his  head  high,  looking  so  proud  and 
handsome,  he  said, 

"I  am  sorry  my  presence  distresses  you,  Miss 
Dean.  Let  me  assure  you,  if  those  tears  are  shed 
from  compassion  for 'me,  I do  not  require  them.  I 
need  no  one’s  pity !”  and  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

Here  was  a situation ! What  should  I do  ? I 
was  in  despair; -and  growing  desperate  as  he 
opened  the  door,  I whispered  hastily,  unseen  by 
Kitty,  “You  foolish  boy — she  loves  you  I” 

He  hesitated,  looked  incredulously  at  me,  then 
glanced  at  Kitty,  whose  face  was  still  covered  with 
the  little  hands  which  had  grown  so  thin  since  he 
held  them  in  his  own  on  East  Hampton  beach. 
Ilis  expression  softened,  and  I rushed  from  the 
room,  leaving  the  two  shut  up  together.  So  sure 
was  I now  of  a happy  termination  to  m3'  manoeu- 
vring that  I went  coolly  off  to  market,  and  staid 
away  an  hour.  When  I came  home  Kitty’s  little 
straw-hat  still  hung  in  the  hall,  and  from  m3'  sew- 
ing room  I heard  low  murmurs  issue,  which  con- 
vinced me  that  the  lovers  were  yet  there.  So,  be- 
fore opening  the  door  1 thoughtfully  made  a great 
deal  of  unnecessar3'  noise  with  the  handle,  all  the 
time  singing  in  the  most  unconscious  manner. 

But  when  I did  open  it ! There  was  John — the 
grave,  sad  old  bachelor — sitting  on  the  sofa  with 
his  arm  encircling  the  waist  of  1113'  niece,  Kitty 
Dean,  who,  as  I entered,  looked  up  with  a beam- 
ing, blushing  face,  and  glancing  at  that  audacious 
arm,  said,  apologetically, 

“ He  won’t  take  it  away.” 

“I  would  not,  indeed!”  cried  I,  as,  like  a silly 
old  woman,  I put  my  arms  about  both  of  them,  and 
fell  to  crying  and  laughing. 

“ Kitt3'  has  had  offer  No.  2,  Mrs.  H , to  make 

up  for  that  first  one  which  was  so  unlike  what  she 
expected,”  said  John,  laughing. 

“Oh!  don’t  speak  of  that  folly,  please,  Mr. — 
well — John !’’  murmured  Kitt3\ 

And  “ John,”  delighted  with  the  sound  of  his 
name  from  those  lips,  vowed  solemnly  never  to 
tease  her ; and  as  he  had  no  Bible  to  kiss,  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  vow,  be  had  to  substitute  for 
the  volume  what  happened  to  be  nearest.  So  he 
did! 


THE  LOTS  UPON  THE  RAFT. 

Some  years  ago  I happened  to  be  wind-bound  in 

the  port  of  L . A furious  westerly  gale  had 

set  in  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  raged  with  a 
violence  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
“who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  and  “ behold 
the  wonders  of  the  deep.” 

The  hurricane  whistled  wildly  through  the  rig- 
ging ; great  sheets  of  surge,  beaten  into  foam-froth 
over  the  rough  breast-work  of  rocks  under  whose 
shelter  we  lay,  were  whirled  aloft  through  the 
spars,  showing  against  the  black  scud  that  careered 
above,  like  clouds  of  snow-drift  flying  through  the 
pines  on  a dark  mountain  side. 

“Sail  ho!  a sail,  Misthur  Moriart3'!  A sail, 
Murtagh  jewel !"  exclaimed  two  or  three  fishermen 
to  out  weather-beaten  pilot. 

We  peered  anxiously  to  seaward,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  drift  and  mist,  just  under  the  lofty 
cliffs,  and  almost  within  the  broad  belt  of  snow3’ 
breakers  that  foamed  at  their  base,  was  a gallant 
8hip  under  close-reefed  topsails  and  courses,  stag- 
gering under  the  pressure  of  the  latter,  as  if  car- 
ried on  with  a reckless  desperation  akin  to  despair,, 
in  order  to  extricate  her  from  the  fearful  position 
into  which  over-confidence  or  the  thick  haze  of  rain 
and  surge  had  betrayed  her. 

“ God  be  marciful ! Bud  by  the  living — ” 

Whatever  else  the  old  pilot  would  have  said  died 
upon  his  lips ; a might3'  wall  of  waters  came  roll- 
ing down  upon  the  hapless  bark  just  as  she  was 
about  to  clear  the  point  of  greatest  danger.  For  a 
moment  she  wavered  on  her  course,  ns  though  her 
helmsman  was  paralyzed  at  the  appalling  peril.  It 
ivas,  however,  lor  a moment  only ; again  she  lay 
over  to  the  hurricane  squall,  until  all  her  broad 
decks  wera  visible.  There  was  a great  sheet  of  hiss- 
ing surge  boiling  out  from  under  her  lee  bow,  which 
showed  the  tremendous  velocitj'  with  which  her 
desperate  crew  were  forcing  her  through  the  broken 
water;  gallant!}’,  cool  13-,  and  with  stern  resolve 
®he  was  held  on  that  fearful  course,  as  if  gathering 
*>P  her  speed  and  her  strength  for  the  last  great 
struggle  to  escape  destruction.  Already  was  the 


towering  mass  upon  her ; another  moment,  and  she 
would  be  rolled  broadside  on  into  that  seething 
caldron,  a mass  of  riven  planks  and  timbers — the 
chaos  of  despair,  of  death  ! We  held  our  breaths 
in  torturing  anticipation  of  what  was  to  follow.  Al- 
read3’  the  crj’  of  the  strong  swimmers  in  their  agony 
seemed  resounding  in  our  ears;  no  mortal  hand 
could  help,  no  human  aid  could  reach  them.  Sud- 
denly her  helm  was  put  down : as  she  came  up  in 
the  wind  the  thunder  of  her  shivering  canvas 
sounded  like  the  knell  of  doom ; she  lifted  buoy- 
antly  to  the  giant  sea,  rose  upon  its  advancing 
crest,  as  if  with  the  last  great  effort  of  exhausted 
strength,  burst  through  the  curling  ridge  of  white 
foam,  and,  falling  off  on  the  other  tack,  disappear- 
ed from  our  fevered  gaze  in  a column  of  spray- 
smoke  and  rain-mist. 

“Bravely  done!  Bravely  and  well  done!” 
shouted  old  Moriartv,  in  intense  excitement. 
“ A}- — ay — by  my  sowl,  the  child  that  sails  her  is 
no  chicken ! He  know’s  every  slitick  in  her  timper 
too,  or  he’d  never  thr3*  such  a divil’s  thrick  as  that 
wid  her.  If  a rope  yarn  failed  him,  his  sperit  id 
be  on  the  road  to  glory  now.  The  Lord  be  praised 
for  his  marcy  in  sparin’  them ! Ids  down  on  ther 
knees  they  ought  to  be  this  blessed  minit?” 

“ Th’er  no  sthrangers  here  any  how,  Murtagh!” 

“Thrue  for  you,  Bill}’  Duncan,  alanna,  a}*,  in- 
deed, that  th’er  not;  here  she  comes  now,  squared 
away  afore  the  wind ; but  my  ould  eyes  are  so  mil- 
dewed wid  the  say  dhrift,  that  I can’t  make  out 
what  she  is  at  all !” 

“ Whisht,  bo}’s,  whisht ! Spake  aisy,  can’t 
3’ou  ? Ye’ll  know  what  she  is  now.  Don’t  ye  see 
who’s  cornin’  along  the  pier  ?” 

All  e}’es  were  turned  from  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing vessel  in  the  direction  indicated  b}’  the  speaker. 
A tall  and  stately  looking  female  was  striding  along 
the  rugged  causowa}’,  heedless  alike  of  the  furious 
tempest  or  the  pitiless  peltings  of  rain  and  spra}\ 
She  was  clothed  in  garments  of  rusty  black,  which 
barely  sufficed  to  cover  her  poor  weak  frame,  much 
less  to  protect  her  from  the  inclemency  of  the  ele- 
ments. In  the  hard-drawn  lines  of  her  aged  and 
care-worn  features  could  be  traced  the  vestiges  of 
early  and  wondrous  beaut}' — the  wreck  of  one  of 
earth’s  fairest  flowers.  A look  of  patient  suffering 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  expression  of  her 
bright  dark  eves,  from  which  a baleful,  almost 
ferocious,  fire  gleamed  fitfull}-.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  with  feverish  energ}',  as  if  in  earnest,  cease- 
less supplication : her  gaze  wandered  not : it  was 
fixed  upon  the  approaching  ship.  She  moved 
through  pointed  rocks,  and  across  yawning  chasms, 
like  a being  of  another  world.  Ever  and  anon  her 
lips  moved,  as  if  in  prayer,  yet  she  spoke  to  none, 
nor  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  a human 
being.  The  moment  she  gaiued  the  light-liouso 
platform  she  knelt  at  its  margin,  lonely,  sad,  and 
weird-looking,  swa}’ing  her  bod}-  backward  and 
forward,  her  hands  raised  in  pra}’er.  Her  voice 
now  rose  in  incoherent  murmurings,  and  anon  died 
away ; but  the  same  intensely  vengeful  light 
gleamed  ever  from  her  eyes. 

“Letty  Blair,  God  help  her!”  exclaimed  old 
Murtagh.  “If  I was  Black  Will  Gardiner,  I’d 
sooner  my  bones  were  washing  under  yon  cliffs 
than  face  such  a welkim  as  this  afther  every 
vy’ige !” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Murtagh!  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this?  Surely  the  poor  creature 
must  be  mad:  she  will  'die  from  such  exposure. 
Let  us  remove  her  to  shelter  and  warmth.” 

“Hist,  3’er  honor,  hist!  it’s  poor  Lett}- Blair. 
She’s  goin’  to  curse  Black  Will  Gardiner,  the  skip- 
per of  the  Gipsy  Bride.” 

Meanwhile  the  vessel  which  had  caused  all 
this  excitement  had  drawn  nigh,  and  her  bow- 
sprit now  appeared  as  she  rounded  the  pier  end 
in  such  close  proximit}’  that  a man  might  have 
stepped  on  to  her  bulwarks.  Usuall}’,  when  a ves- 
sel returns  to  her  port  after  a voyage,  there  are 
those  at  hand  to  give  the  tempest-tossed  mariners 
a cheery  welcome  home.  Some  few  stragglers  had 
joined  us,  but,  save  an  odd  cr}’  of  recognition,  her 
dripping  and  startled-looking  crew  were  grouped 
forward  in  sullen  silence : no  joyous  outburst  wel- 
comed the  wanderers  of  the  deep;  no  triumphant 
cheer  acknowledged  the  gallant  battle  for  life  that 
had.  been  fought  and  won.  No : a deep  and  omin- 
ous gloom  appeared  to  hang  over  the  ship  and  her 
crew.  At  this  moment  the  appearance  and  move- 
ments of  the  captain  of  the  Gipsy  Bride  arrested  my 
attention.  He  was  a man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
colossal  stature,  powerful  and  athletic  frame,  but 
withal  of  a stern,  gloom}',  and  forbidding  aspect; 
and  if  ever  the  face  of  man  gave  index  of  the  mind, 
his  might  be  read  without  env}\  His  swarthy 
features  were  convulsed  in  a manner  fearful  to  be- 
hold : hat'red,  rage,  fear,  despair,  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions which  crime  entails  upon  its  followers,  reign- 
ed in  turn : the  veins  upon  his  forehead  stood  out 
like  knotted  rope-yarns;  his  powerful  grasp  clutch- 
ed at  ever}’  thing  within  reach,  as  though  he  fever- 
ed to  grapple  with  a deadly  foe.  The  struggle  for 
mastery  over  his  feelings  was  terrible.  The  short, 
quick  walk  along  the  quarter-deck  ceased  the  mo- 
ment he  caught  sight  of  that  kneeling  woman.  He 
stood  glaring  like  some  ferocious  beast  about  to 
spring  upon  his  prey-.  A howl  of  torture  — the 
pent-up  cr}-  of  racking  mental  agon}- — burst  from 
his  lips.  It  increased  into  a half-shriek,  half-roar. 
His  hand  shook  like  a man’s  with  ague,  as,  point- 
ing to  the  form  which  bent  over  him  from  the  rocky 
platform,  like  that  of  an  avenging  angel,  with  a 
burst  of  fearful  impresations,  he  thundered  forth : 

“Eternal  fires!  will  no  one  strike  that  old  hag 
from  my  sight !" 

It  was  a solemn  sight,  accompanied  by  fearful 
sounds ! That  ship  and  her  crew  just  gliding  into 
the  safe  and  sheltered  haven,  escaped  as  by  a mar- 
vel of  Providence  from  a horrible  death,  and  in- 
stead of  voices  upraised  in  glad  thanksgiving  for 
mercy  vouchsafed,  to  hear  that  awful  shout  of  rib- 
ald blasphemy  rising  high  above  the  roaring  of  the 
sea  and  the  howling  of  the  wind!  And  then  that 
weird-looking,  kneeling  woman,  wrapped  in  her 
grave-yard  garments  of  woe,  muttering  forth  inco- 
herent ejaculations,  in  which  invocations  of  Heav- 


en’s wrath  were  strangely  mingled  with  supplica- 
tions for  mercy!  The  visitation  that  destroveih 
the  body  and  the  soul  was  prayed  for  in  the  same 
breath  as  the  exemption  of  the  innocent  from  the 
doom  of  the  guilty  ! By  the  night  or  by  the  day, 
in  the  calm  or  in  the  storm,  by  the  land  or  by  the 
sea,  sleeping  or  waking,  in  health  or  in  sickness, 
that  “ the  worm  which  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  which 
is  never  quenched,”  might  prey  upon  the  spirit, 
blast  the  hope,  wither  the  strong  frame,  and  dry 
up  the  life’s-blood  of  William  Gardiner— the  out- 
cast of  God  and  of  man ! 

“I’m  thinking,”  said  the  pilot,  “yer  honor  is 
aiger  to  hear  the  story  of  poor  Letty  Lorimer?” 
and,  as  I assented,  the  old  man  commenced : 

“ It’s  now  many  a long  year  since  ould  Clement 
Lorimer  was  a big  man,  an’  a sthrong  ship-owner 
in  this  same  port  of  L — — . He  owned  ships  that 
wint  to  a great  many  places  beyant  the  say,  an’ 
his  word  was  as  good  as  another  man’s  bond.  Well, 
Clement  had  a daughter,  the  poor  wake  craytbur 
yer  honor  seen  to-day,  an’  och ! weary  me!  ids 
myself  that  renumbers  poor  Letty  Lorimer,  the 
purtiest  Colleen  Dhas  that  ever  tossed  a spidthers- 
web  from  a grass-brake  on  a May  mornin’,  an’  be- 
coorse  all  the  gay  young  chaps  about  these  parts 
used  to  be  cocking  their  caubeens  at  her ; but  Let- 
ty id  have  none  of  ’em ; she  was  grand-like  in  her 
idayies,  an’  was  given  to  readin’  about  great  men 
that  wint  across  the  says,  an’  med  great  fortins. 
Well,  there  were  two  apprentices  sint  to  ould  Clem- 
ent— the  sons  of  marchints  he  used  to  have  dalins 
wid— one  was  a fine  dashin’  young  Scotchman, 
none  uv  yer  hard-lined,  skin-the-cat  sort  of  chaps, 
bud  a great,  big-hearted,  jovial  chap  ; och ! shure, 
they  said  he  was  descinded  from  the  great  King 
Robert  the  Bruce ; anyhow,  no  matther  who  was 
at  the  beginning  of  him,  he  was  a raale  fine,  hand- 
some, slashin’  sailor,  an’  no  two  ways  about  him ; 
t’other  fellow,  they  said,  was  a side-wind  from 
Spain ; bud  he’d  an  English  name  at  all  events, 
an’  was  a great,  big-limbed,  dark-lookin’  customer 
— morose  and  self-given  like — nobody  fancied  him ; 
but  bonny  Donald  Blair  was  in  every  body’s  mouth. 
William  Gardiner  was  ould  Lorimer’s  favorite  at 
all  events;  whether  his  people  had  more  money 
nor  Donald’s  nobody  knew  rightly;  bud  people 
said  that  Letty  was  to  be  married  to  him  whin  he 
was  out  uv  his  time.  Ther’s  always  two  voices  to 
a bargain,  and  although  Letty  wasn’t  much  con- 
sulted at  first,  bedad  she  was  daytermined  she’d 
have  her  own  way ; so  the  very  day  Donald  Blair 
was  out  uv  hit  time  the  two  uv  them  sets  off  an’ 
gets  married  hard  an’  fast,  an’  maybe  there  wasn’t 
the  devil’s  own  rookaun  about  it ; however,  Clem- 
ent, sinsible-like,  med  the  best  uv  the  bargain  his 
daughter  got,  an’  had  them  home,  an’  daycently 
married,  an’  a powerful  jollificatibn  ther’  was ; ev- 
ery body  got  dhrunk  uv  coorse,  for  Donald  was 
such  a favorite  that  nobody  envied  him  but  one, 
that  one  was  Will  Gardiner ; next  or  near  the  wed- 
din’  he  never  kem,  but  was  black  and  sulky  as  a 
chained  bear.  I’m  told  'twas  dhreadful  to  hear 
the  oaths  he  swore  about  the  revenge  he'd  take  on 
Donald  Blair. 

“Clement  Lorimer,  to  make  up  wid  him  like, 
gev  him  the  command  uv  one  uv  his  best  ships, 
.an’  to  show  that  there  was  no  Ill-will  betwixt  nor 
between  them,  he  sent  Donald  Blair  out  as  chief 
mate:  she  was  as  fine  a bark  as  ever  yer  honor 
clapped  eyes  on — oh,  a raal  beauty! — called  the 
Carlo  Zeno : that  was  a woful  vy’ige  for  Donald, 
poor,  light-hearted,  gay  Donald  Blair — he  never 
kem  back;  he  was  logged  as  washed  overboord  in 
a squall  off  the  Great  Piton  Rocks,  near  -.he  island 
of  Saint  Lucia ; there  was  whisperius  uv  foul  play ; 
but  Will  Gardiner  challenged  ’em  all,  an’  as  the 
log  was  found  all  square,  an’  the  crew  spoke  up, 
why  there  the  thing  ended. 

“ Not  wid  poor  Letty,  though — the  poor  cray- 
tliur! — she  never  lifted  her  head  from  that  day; 
an’  the  poor  ould  masther  too,  wid  all  Donald’s 
wild  ways,  was  fond  uv  him,  for  who  wouldn't? 
The  poor  lad  was  as  honest  an’  open-hearted  as  the 
light  uv  day,  only  fond  uv  his  joke  an’  his  divar- 
sliun — small  blame  to  him ! — ids  a sorry  sowl  that 
goes  through  the  world  without  rubbing  a few 
bright  spots  in  id. 

“ In  the  coorse  of  time  the  widow  Blair  became 
a mother ; an’  if  ever  the  dead  came  to  life  again 
the  father  did  in  that  boy,  only  he  had  the  mother’s 
beauty  an’  all  her  winnin’  ways  to  the  back  of  all 
poor  Donald’s  dash  an’  bravery ; he  grew  fast,  an’ 
ould  Clement  began  to  regard  him  as  the  apple  uv 
his  eye,  couldn’t  bear  him  out  uv  his  sight  for  a 
minit ; bud  the  dark  times  wor  at  hand,  things  be- 
gan to  go  cross  wid  the  poor  ould  masther — first 
one  ship  was  wracked,  thin  another,  until,  at  last, 
the  only  one  he  had  left  was  the  Carlo  Zeno. 

“ Well,  the  time  kem  when  something  must  be 
done  wid  young  Donald— he’d  no  longer  his  grand- 
father to  look  to,  so  bedad  the  heritage  uv  his  poor 
drowned  father  was  bestowed  upon  him — and  he 
was  sint  to  sarve  his  time  wid  Will  Gardiner : oh ! 
but  that  was  a sorry  partin’,  for  Clement  Lorimer 
had  parted  wid  his  last  ship  to  him,  an’  in  sending 
his  darlin’  grandson  wid  him  id  seemed  like  a last 
hope  that  he’d  bring  back  the  fortune  that  was 
gone.  Many,  many  was  the  requests  he  made  uv 
Will  that  he’d  behave  to  his  poor  boy,  an’  do  by 
him  what  he  had  done  for  Will  Gardiner  to  make 
him  an  honest  sailor  an’  a Christian  man.  That 
same  night  Black  Will,  as  we  always  called  him, 
had  a long  talk  with  Mrs.  Blair,  an’  he  asked  her 
the  question  that  had  been  the  aim  an’  object  of 
liis  life — he  asked  her  to  be  his  ivife,  an’  to  forget 
all  she  had  ever  loved  as  only  a woman  can  love — 
once ; but  he  spoke  uv  him  that  was  dead  an’  gone, 
of  the  man  with  whom  he’d  broken  the  same  bread 
and  drunk  the  same  cup,  as  a ne’er-do-weel  that  de- 
sarved  to  be  forgotten,  little  knowin’— the  black- 
hearted villain ! — the  woman  he  had  to  dale  with. 
Oh,  my  jewel ! it  was  Letty  that  up  an’  gev  him 
her  mind ; and  he  left  her  that  night  wid  the  scowl 
upon  his  brow  and  the  curse  upon  his  lips. 

“ More  nor  a year  passed  away,  and  still  no 
news  uv  the  Carlo  Zeno.  The  poor  mother  was 
well-nigh  disthractcd,  and  as  for  ould  Clement  he 
was  fairly  beside  himself.  At  last,  one  fine  day, 


who  should  come  back,  as  if  the  finger  uv  Fate 
was  on  him,  but  Black  Will  himself,  and  nobody 
else,  wid  the  exception  of  Art  Sullivan,  a very 
ould  man,  who  was  carpenter  of  the  ship.  She 
had  foundered  at  say — the  crew  escaped  on  a raft ; 
but,  after  days  of  awful  sufferin’,  the  only  two 
that  were  picked  off  that  fatal  raft  was  himself 
and  the  carpenter. 

“ The  measure  of  poor  Clement  Lorimer’s  bit- 
terness was  now  full.  He  had  seen  ships,  and 
money,  and  every  thing  pass  away  from  him  ; and 
now  the  only  being  that  bound  him  to  earth — that 
his  poor  old  wearied  heart  clung  to — the  fair,  gold- 
en-haired, laughin’  boy,  whose  presence  was  like 
sunshine  to  him,  and  whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in 
his  own — he  was  gone,  too,  and  all  the  world  was 
black  and  dreary  to  him.  He  longed  for  rest — the 
rest  that  knows  no  brakin’  ’til  the  last  day  comes 
— and  the  poor  broken-hearted,  desolate  sowl  was 
not  long  findin’  it.  We  laid  him  in  his  last  rcst- 
in’-place,  an’  all  that  remained  of  the  once  great 
ship-master  was  a narrow  grave  and  a plain  little 
head-stone ; and  poor  Letty  was  left  in  solitary 
widowhood  to  mourn  the  days  that  wor  past — too 
happy  to  be  lastin’,  and  too  fleetin’  to  be  true. 

“ The  little  that  was  left  her  she  spent  in  char- 
ity and  preparin’  herself  for  the  home  where  those 
she  loved  best  had  gone  before  her. 

“ Well,  yer  honcr,  one  night  Letty  was  tould 
that  a dyin’  man  wanted  to  make  his  peace  wid  the 
world,  and  that  be  should  see  her. 

“ ‘Do  you  know  me?’  says  he  to  her,  whin  she 
wint  into  the  wretched  cabin  where  he  was  lyin’ 
on  a lock  uv  sthraw. 

“‘You’re  Art  Sullivan!’  says  she,  ‘a  faithful 
servant  of  my  poor  father’s.’ 

“ ‘Ay,  God  help  me,  Miss  Letty!’  says  he;  ‘ I 
was  once  honest,  an’  bad  a clenr  conscience,  bud 
for  that  black  villain  Will  Gardiner!’  says  he. 

“ * What  about  him  ? What  of  him  ?’  says  she. 
1 Oh ! Art  Sullivan,  astliore  macliree ! if  you  know 
any  thing  of  my  poor  lost  boy,  as  you  are  now  about 
to  appear  before  your  Judge,  tell  me !’ 

“ ‘ Listen,  my  poor  Colleen !’  says  he.  ‘ Listen 
— ’twas  for  that  I sint  for  you.  Whin  we  escaped 
on  the  raft  young  Donald  was  safe  and  sound,  and 
so  wor  all  the  crew;  but  we  had  days  and  nights 
of  awful  sufferin’ — hunger  and  thirst  and  the  kill- 
in’ heat  by  day  soon  sent  most  of  them  mad,  and 
they  jumped  into  the  say,  where  the  sharks  made 
short  work  of  them,  and  the  rest  died  of  fair  starv- 
ation. At  last  none  were  left  but  Will  Gardiner, 
myself,  and  young  Donald  Blair.  Oh ! but  he 
was  a brave,  fine  boy!  He  kept  our  spirits  goin’ 
day  by  day,  and  bid  us  cheer  up,  although  the 
poor  darlin’s  bones  wor  peepin’  through  his  skin. 
That  terrible  man  had  a little  store  of  rum  and 
biscuit,  for  I kept  my  eye  on  him  night  an’  day ; 
and  when  he  knew  I had  discovered  him  he  gave 
me  a taste  now  and  then,  but  never  a morsel  or  a 
sup  would  he  give  the  brave  child  that  was  dyin’ 
before  his  face.  I took  it,  and  I tried  to  make  the 
little  Donald  swallow  some ; but  no,  he  had  the 
sperit  of  a lion.  “No!”.he  used  to  whisper,  and 
his  little  eyes  would  flash.  “ What  the  black  ras- 
cal would  not  give  to  the  poor  men  that’s  gone 
shall  never  pass  my  lips  !”  It  was  a just  rebuke 
to  myself,  a big  man,  to  hear  that  from  the  lips  of 
a child  ; but  I was  wake  and  feeble,  and  the  great 
black  thief  was  sthrong  through  his  own  cowardly 
selfishness — so  what  could  I do  ? When  a man  is 
driven  to  death  by  inches  he  craves  for  life  more 
than  ever — pride,  manliness,  every  thing  is  wake 
in  him ; but  that  boy  w as  a hero,  if  ever  there  was 
one  born.  At  last  the  day  came  that  all  was  gone. 
Another  and  another  followed  ; and  Black  Will 
Gardiner  stooped  over  me  and  whispered  a horrid 
timptation  ; for,  says  he,  “ If  we  can  only  prolong 
life  a couple  of  days  more,  we’ll  be  sure  to  fall  in 
wid  some  of  the  homeward-bounders  !"  My  blood 
curdled  at  his  words  ; but  as  the  day  wore  on,  and 
no  sign  uv  a sail,  he  spoke  to  me  again.  But  I 
swore  at  him,  and  he  swore  at  and  cursed  me,  and 
called  me  a drivelin’  old  fool  to  cant  about  mercy 
to  a worthless  brat.  I wondther  now  he  did  not 
throw  me  overboard,  but  the  coward  was  afraid  of 
his  conscience — he  feared  being  alone.  At  last  he 
spoke  out  bold,  and  said  the  time  was  come  we 
should  draw  lots  for  life ; one  must  die  to  keep  the 
others  alive.  The  lots  were  drawn,  and,  God  for- 
give him  and  me ! the  lots  treve  drawn  falsely , and 
poor  little  Donald— oh  ! God  shield  that  sight  from 
my  memory ! — there  was  that  arch-demon  strug- 
gling wid  that  poor  small  child.  I screamed ; I 
tried  to  rise  and  help  and  save  him  ; but  no,  I was 
feebler  than  he  was,  and  at  last  the  blow  was 
struck.  Ay,  God  forgive  him,  that  man-devil ! he 
murdered  poor  little  Donald — he  drank  of  his  blood 
and  he  ate  of  his  flesh,  and  he  forced  it  upon  me, 
too,  and  bound  me  by  fearful  oaths  never  to  reveal 
what  I do  now ; but  I could  not  die  aisy.  Oh ! 
mercy,  mercy,  Miss  Letty ! I am  goin’ — I am — ’ 
The  wild  cr}-  alone  answered  ; the  spirit  of  the  old 
man  had  fled,  and  with  it  the  senses  of  poor  Letty 
Blair." 

“ And  i$  it  possible,  Murtagh,”  I exclaimed, 
“ that  nothing  has  ever  been  done  about  this  ?” 

“God  bless  yer  lioner !”  said  the  old  man, 
“what  could  wo  do?  Letty  told  me  the  story 
herself  in  a few  odd  clear  moments  she  had  after 
the  first  shock  passed  away,  bud  then  she  got 
worse  than  ever.  Our  only  witness  was  dead, 
and  who  would  take  a man’s  life  on  the  word  of  a 
poor  crazed  woman  ? Bud  his  day  will  come,  yer 
lioner— sooner  or  later!  The  finger  is  on  him, 
sure  an’  fixed  ! He  tried  sailin’  from  other  ports, 
bud  he  always  comes  back  to  this.  Bud  tell  me, 
yer  lioner,”  said  the  old  man,  with  intense  eager- 
ness, “ do  you  believe  in  the  appearance  of  sperits 
from  the  other  world  ?” 

“ Why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?” 

“ Because  poor  Letty  often  w'andtliers  by  the 
say-side,  and  says  that  she  is  talking  to  little  Don- 
ald; and  thin  she  kneels  down  beside  old  Clem- 
ent’s grave,  and  whispers  to  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer— that  little  Donald  is  cornin’  to  him,  and  that 
she  is  cornin’  too,  but  that  she  must  wait  for  Will 
Gardiner ; and,  sure  enough,  when  we  see  her  do- 
in’ this,  we  know  he  is  not  far  off ; and  let  it  be  by 
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tra  sleep  in  his  hammock  won’t  hurt  him,  you 
know.” 

And  so  Commodore  Cleveland  raised  his  hat 
— followed  by  the  eyes  of  respect  and  devotion 
from  officer  and  sailor — as  he  passed  down  the 
ladder  and  entered  his  spacious  cabin. 


day  or  by  night  that  he  comes  back,  there  she 
kneels  upon  that  platform  of  rock — the  first  that 
he  sees  whin  he  comes,  and  the  last  whin  he  goes 
away.  God  forgive  her  poor  wanderin’,  broken 
sperit,  it’s  not  Christian-like,  but  shure  she  knows 
no  better — she  asks  for  her  poor  lost  son — once  the 
pride  of  the  heart  that  shall  never  bloom  again— 
the  light  of  the  eyes  that  shall  never  sparkle 
more  but  in  madness.  Terrible  will  be  the  fate 
of  the  man  that  wrongs  the  widowed  and  the  fa- 
therless !” 

The  old  pilot  ceased,  and  I shall  do  the  same, 
good  reader.  I tell  you  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to 
me  • and,  for  aught  I know,  the  poor  maniac  mo- 
ther may  still  frequent  the  little  pier  of  L , and 

Black  Will  Gardiner  may  still  be  prosperous; 
but,  as  sure  as  the  old  pilot  said  it,  his  day  will 
come. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  names  I have  intro- 
duced are  not  the  real  ones. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

THE  BLUE  PENNANT  IN  JHE  CABIN. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  get  off  this  heavy 
coat  and  epaulets.  There  ! all  right,  Domino ! 
put  the  sword  in  its  case,  and  give  me  a white 
jacket.  Choose  your  own  places,  my  friends. 
Piron,  sit  here  on  my  right;  Henri,’ take  the 
foot  of  the  table.” 

These  last  words  were  said  in  French  ; w here- 
upon Piron  started  and  whispered  to  the  Com- 
modore, “ By  George,  Cleveland ! is  that  youth’s 
name  Henry,  and  does  he  speak  French?” 

“Hush,  Piron  ! he  may  hear  you  ! His  mo- 
ther was  French,  and  he  speaks  the  language 
like  a native.  She  died  when  he  was  a baby, 
and  he  doesn’t  like  to  allude  to  it.  Come,  stew- 
ard, we  are  all  ready ! Serve  the  gumbo  I” 

“So,  my  friends,”  exclaimed  the  Commo- 
dore, “you  wish  to  hear  what  became  of  me 
after  I last  parted  with  you  ?” 

“By  all  means,  Cleveland!  we  are  all  dying 
to  hear,  and — ” Here  Piron’s  appeal  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  heavy  report  of  a bow  gun,  which 
gave  a slight,  though  almost  imperceptible  jar  to 
the  frigate. 

“ Smithereens ! Stingo ! what  noise  is  that  ?” 
exclaimed  Burns. 

“Only  the  nine  o’clock  gun,  Sir,”  replied 
Darcantel. 

“Hech,  mon !"  said  Stewart;  “ye  needna 
upset  ma  glass  of  auld  Madeira  in  yer  mickle 
fright!  for  I’ve  seen  the  time  when  ye  ha’ 
laughed  at  the  music  in  the  report  of  a pccstol 
and  the  ping  of  a bullet!  But  your  narvous 
seestem  seems  to  be  unstrung  ever  since  the 
sma’  French  dancing  Count  untied  the  string 
o’  your  waistcoat  with  his  rapeer.” 

“You  don’t  think,  Paddy,  the  Commodore 
here  is  going  to  bang  a forty-two  pound  shot 
into  our  stomachs  after  all  the  good  prog  he’s 
filled  them  with?”  added  Stingo,  sotto  voce, 
while  the  rotund  Milesian  threw  his  head  back 
and  twinkled  careless  defiance  at  them  all. 

Just  then  the  orderly  swung  the  port  cabin 
door  open,  and  standing  up  as  rigid  as  a pump- 
bolt,  with  a finger  to  the  visor  of  his  stovepipe 
hat,  in  cross-belts  and  bayonet,  he  announced 
“ Lieutenant  Hardy  and  Midshipman  Mouse !” 

“Ah,  Hardy,  glad  to  see  you!”  rising  as  he 
spoke ; “ squeeze  in  there  between  Stewart  and 
Burns  or  Darcantel ! Here,  gentlemen,  let  me 
exhibit  to  you  Mr.  Tiny  Mouse!  Don’t  move, 
Piron,  I’ll  make  a place  for  him  near  me.” 

Saying  this,  the  Commodore  took  the  lad  af- 
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captain — if  you  please,  my  friends — of  the  one- 
gun  schooner  Rosalie,  formerly  the  slaver  Per- 
dita , cut  out  of  a river  on  the  Gold  Coast  by  the 
young  gentleman  who  stands  before  you.” 

“Rosalie  ! why  that’s  the  name  of  my  niece,” 
exclaimed  Piron,  “ and  she  is  prettier  and  whiter 
than  your  trim  little  craft,  Sir.  But  you  must 
come  with  the  Commodore  to  Escondido  and 
judge  for  yourself.  But,  bless  my  soul ! you  re- 
semble our  Rosalie,  even  if  your  schooner  don’t. 
Why,  look  at  him,  Paddy  Burns !” 

Don  Stingo,  and  Tom.  Stewart,  and  the  Paddy 
did  look  at  him,  and  all  shook  hands  with  him, 
laughing  the  while  at  Piron,  and  asking  when 
old  Clinker  looked  for  another  earthquake. 

“Come,  Piron,  come,  gentlemen,  don’t  let  us 
keep  the  soup  waiting ! By-the-way,  Mr.  Har- 
dy, will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  take  a glass  of 
wine  with  us  after  gun-fire  ? Thank  you.  Sup- 
pose you  bring  little  Mouse  with  you — I like  chil- 
dren ; and  perhaps  you  will  excuse  the  younker 
from  keeping  his  watch  to-night?  A little  ex- 
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tackles  laid  fair  and  even  over  and  around  them ; 
the  bright  belaying  pins,  holding  their  never- 
ending  coils  of  running  gear — the  burnished 
brass  capstan — the  great  boom  board  to  the 
boats  amidships  with  a gleaming  star  of  cut- 
lasses, reflecting  a glitter  on  the  ring  of  long 
pikes  stuck  around  the  mainmast  near ; all  en- 
closed by  the  high  and  solid  bulwarks ; while 
towering  above,  like  mighty  leafless  columns  of 
forest  pines,  stood  the  lofty  masts  running  up 
almost  out  of  sight  to  the  trucks  in  the  fading 
light;  supported  by  stays  and  shrouds,  singly 
and  in  pairs,  and  braided  mazes — black  and 
straight  and  taut— -never  a thread  loose  on  rig- 
ging or  ratlin — and  spreading  out  as  they  came 
down  in  a heavy  hempen  net,  till  they  disap- 
peared over  the  rail  and  were  clenched  and 
spliced,  or  seized  and  clamped  to  the  bolts  and 
dead-eyes  of  the  chain-plates  outside. 

“Gentlemen,  let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  permit 
me  also  to  present  my  nephew,  Mr.  Darcantel, 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860, 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A SPLICE  PARTED. 

The  drum  rolled,  the  marines  presented  arms, 
the  boatswain  piped,  the  side  boys  and  officers 
took  off  their  caps ; and  as  the  colors  dropped 
with  the  last  ray  of  sunset  from  the  peak,  and 
the  broad  blue  day  pennant  came  fluttering 
down  from  the  lofty  main  truck,  Commodore 
Cleveland  and  his  friends  stood  on  the  splen- 
did deck  of  the  flag-ship  Monongahela. 

It  must  have  been  with  conscious  pride  that 
that  brave  and  loyal  commander  gazed  around 
him  on  the  noble  frigate  and  her  gallant  crew. 
The  white  decks,  the  tiers  of  cannon  polished 
like  varnished  leather,  with  the  breechings  and 
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“ Accordingly,  the  very  morning  we  anchored 
I went  ashore  with  the  Captain  of  the  Custom- 
house, where  we  met  the  Deputy  Administrador 
and  a little  withered,  one-eyed  old  rascal,  who 
was  in  the  Colonial  service,  and  who  professed 
to  know  the  haunt,  or  at  least  he  said  he  thought 
he  did,  of  that  notorious  villain  Brand. 

“ I remember  distinctly  spreading  a chart  be- 
fore him,  and  while  he  traced  with  the  end  of 
his  cigarrito  a course  for  the  Captain  to  steer  by, 
I stood  near  watching  him  narrowly.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  he  had  the  very  sharpest  spark  of 
an  eye  set,  or  rather  standing  out,  beside  his 
nose  that  anybody  ever  saw  in  a human  being’s 
head;  and  instead  of  me  watching  him  he 
seemed  to  be  looking  straight  through  me  and 
divining  my  thoughts  and  suspicions.  Howev- 
er, the  spot  he  pointed  out,  and  the  wfay  he  de- 
scribed it,  with  a cocoa-nut  tree  on  top  of  a rock 
and  the  passage  through  the  reef,  so  nearly  cor- 
responded with  the  confused  account  the  Yuca- 
tanese  gave  us  before  he  died,  that  the  Captain 
was  entirely  convinced  we  Were  on  the  scent, 
though  I,  myself,  was  not  more  than  half  satis- 
fied. The  place  indicated  was  near  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  three  hundred  miles  off;  but  to  make  the 
thing  more  plausible,  that  one-eyed  old  scoun- 
drel was  detailed  to  run  along  the  Doce  L^guas 
keys,  see  what  information  he  could  pick  up 
there,  and  then  follow  down  after  us. 

“That  night,  or  early  the  next  morning,  we 
were  off  again,  and  ran  down  the  coast,  with  a 
good  offing  to  keep  the  wind,  until  we  got  to 
the  ground  and  passed  in  by  Cape  St.  Francis 
and  doubled  round  into  the  Bight  of  Pines. 
There  we  fell  in  with  a whole  fleet  of  En  glieh 
and  American  cruisers  and  schooner  craft,  who 
informed  us  that  they  had  searched  even- 
cessible  spot  where  a man  could  walk  dry » h vd 


her  and  dropping  a couple  of  armed  boats  into 
the  water,  we  luffed  round  her  bows,  and  there 
we  saw  that  cursed  schooner — venomous  snake 
as  she  was— just  hoisting  her  sails  and  creeping 
away  to  windward. 

“ We  let  her  have  two  or  three  divisions  of 
grape,  and  followed  the  dose  up  with  round 
shot.  I am  sure  we  hit  her,  and  that  pretty 
hard,  for  we  knocked  away  her  fore-topmast, 
and  we  saw  the  splinters  fly  in  showers  from  her 
hull.  However,  she  was  well  handled  and  lying 
nearer  the  wind  than  the  Scourge:  when  day 
dawned  she  was  clear  out  of  range  and  leaving 
us  every  minute.  So  we  up  helm  and  ran  down 
again  to  the  brig  to  see  what  mischief  had  been 
done  and  to  pick  up  our  boats. 

“Ah,  yes ! you  all  know  what  had  taken  place, 
so  I won’t  go  over  the  details ; but  the  same  aft- 
ernoon, after  seeing  the  brig  pointed  straight  for 
Port  Royal,  and  while  we  were  once  more  on 
our  course,  we  fell  in  with  a water-logged  boat 
in  which  were  half  a dozen  dead  and  dying  men. 
One,  a mongrel  Indian  from  Yucatan,  who  was 
frightfully  torn  by  two  or  three  grape-shot,  be- 
fore he  died  on  board — as  did  all  the  others — 
gave  us,  in  his  confused  dialect,  some  account 
of  the  Pirate  he  had  served  under,  and  the  haunt 
he  frequented.  As  near  as  we  could  learn,  the 
haunt  was  situated  somewhere  on  the  south  side 
of  Cuba,  on  a rocky  island  having  a safe  and  se- 
cure inlet ; but  as  he  did  not  know  the  latitude 
or  longitude,  we  were  left  somewhat  in  the  dark. 
The  last  words,  however,  the  mangled  wretch 
uttered  as  the  gasping  breath  was  leaving  his 
body,  were  that  the  spot  could  be  distinguished 
by  a tall  cocoa-nut  tree  which  grew  from  a crag- 
gy eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  We 
buried  them  all,  pirates  as  they  were,  decently, 
and  then  we  clapped  on  all  sail  on  our  course. 
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Here  Piron  placed  both  hands  to  his  face  as 
he  leaned  his  elbow’s  on  the  table,  and  the  Com- 
modore checking  himself,  hurried  on, 

“Ah  well!  we  kept  the  brig  in  sight  all  day 
and  ran  round  her  once  or  twice  in  the  evening, 
but  toward  midnight  the  trade-wind  freshened, 
and  as  the  coast  seemed  clear,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  the  calm, 
we  gradually  came  up  to  our  course  and  went 
bowling  aw’ay  to  windward. 

“ I remember  going  below  at  the  time,  and 
just  as  I was  about  to  turn  in  I heard  a quarter- 
master sing  out  to  Hardy  there,  who  was  junior 
lieutenant  of  the  ship  and  who  had  the  middle 
watch,  that  he  saw  a light  going  up  to  the  brig’s 
gaff.  In  five  seconds  I was  on  the  poop,  where 
I met  the  Captain. 

“This  is  his  only  son,  gentlemen,  and  a 
braver  or  more  skillful  seaman  never  trod  a 
ship’s  deck,”  said  the  Commodore,  as  he  passed 
his  hand  affectionately  over  the  boy’s  head  who 
was  sitting  beside  him. 

But  he  forgot,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he,  Cleve-, 
land,  had  stood  by  the  father  when  he  was  struck 
dead  by  a cannon-shot,  and  that  afterward  he 
had  the  boy  appointed  a reefer,  and  out  of  his 
own  means  helped  the  widow  to  eke  out  her 
pittance  of  a pension.  Yes,  Cleveland  forgot 
all  that  as  he  smoothed  the  youngster’s  soft 
hair,  while,  with  the  men  around  him,  he  drained 
his  glass  in  silence  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
parted friend  and  chief.  Then  resuming,  he 
went  on, 

“ In  less  thaifc  no  time  after  the  light  was 
seen — for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  it  was 
an  understood  signal  between  us — the  Scourge 
was  flying  off  with  a stiff  breeze  abaft  the  beam, 
the  crew  at  quarters,  and  the  boats  ready  to  be 
lowered  from  the  davits.  When  we  ranged  up 
alongside  the  brig,  and  even  before,  we  felt  cer- 
tain that  our  misgivings  would  prove  true,  and 
so  they  did ; and  merely  slamming  a shot  over 


fectionately  by  the  hand,  and  as  he  sat  him 
down  on  a chair  at  his  elbow,  and  while  the  con- 
versation went  on  with  his  guests,  he  said,  in  a 
kindly  tone, 

“Tiny,  my  dear,  the  fir^f  lieutenant  tells  me 
you  are  a good  boy  and  attend  to  your  duty.  I 
hope  you  pay  attention  to  your  studies  also,  and 
write  often  to  your  dear  mother.  Ah  ! you  do  ? 
That  is  right ; for  you  know  you  are  her  only 
hope  since  your  brave  father  was  killed.  There, 
Sir,  you  may  swig  a little  claret,  but  don’t  touch 
those  cigars.” 

“Come,  Cleveland!  Cleveland!  you  are  for- 
getting your  adventures,  my  boy !” 

“ Well,  my  friends,  you  shall  hear  them.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  DEVIL  TO  PAT. 

“ The  last  dinner  I had  in  J amaica,  and  a very 
jolly  one  it  was,  as  you  all  know,  out  at  Escon- 
dido, where  we  kept  it  up  so  late  that  I only  got 
on  board  the  Scourge  at  daylight,  in  time  to  get 
her  under  way  with  the  land  wind.  Well,  we 
were  bound  to  windward,  and  for  a week  after- 
ward we  rolled  about  in  a calm  off  Morant  Bay, 
maybe  twenty  leagues  off  the  island,  and  one 
morning  we  discovered  a sail.  She  was  a large 
merchant  brig,  heading  any  way  and  bobbing 
about,  as  we  were,  in  the  calm.  Toward  noon, 
however,  a light  air  sprung  up  and  we  got  with- 
in hail,  and  I went  on  board  to  say  a word  or 
two  to  the  skipper,  for  we  had  news  before  leav- 
ing Kingston  that  that  infamous  pirate  Brand, 
in  his  long-legged  schooner  Centipede , had  been 
seen  off  Guadaloupe ; and,  in  fact,  we  had  actual- 
ly chased  him  off  Matanzas  three  months  before ; 
and  so  I was  ordered  to  give  the  brig  a warning, 
particularly  as  she  had  reported  a suspicious 
craft  in  sight  that  same  morning  at  sunrise. 
When  I got  on  board  of  her  I saw — ” 
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“ Steward,  another  bottle  of  the  old  Southside 
that  Mr.  March  sent  me  from  Madeira ! Here, 
Domino,  take  Mr.  Mouse  up  gently  and  lay  him 
down  on  my  cot  in  the  after  cabin.  Dear  little 
fellow ! he  is  sound  asleep,  and  mind  you  draw 
the  curtains  around  him  lest  he  take  cold  from 
the  draft  of  the  stern  windows !” 

Rather  a striking  contrast  this  to  the  way  Cap- 
tain Brand  the  Pirate  treated  the  little  Henri 
in  the  den  there  in  the  Doce  Le'guas. 

“ Well,  gentlemen,  for  some  weeks  after  these 
occurrences  we  sailed  about  the  islands,  touch- 
ing here  and  there,  until  at  last  we  arrived  at 
the  Havana,  took  in  stores  and  water,  and  then 
continued  the  cruise.  The  orders  were  to  beat 
up  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  where  we  expected 
to  fall  in  with  the  musquito  fleet  and  some  En- 
glish vessels,  especially  detailed  to  destroy  two 
or  three  nests  of  pirates  who  had  for  some  years 
swarmed  in  those  seas  and  infested  that  coast. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  beat  all  around  the 
south  side  of  Cuba,  and  at  last  dropped  anchor 
in  St.  Jago,  where  we  learned  from  the  English 
Consular  Agent  that  five  or  six  fellows,  who  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  Carvalo  reef  were  identified 
as  having  been  part  of  a piratical  crew  who  had 
plundered  an  English  vessel  with  a free  passport 
bound  to  Havana,  and  had  been  sent  there  in 
irons  for  trial. 

“The  truth  was,  that  the  Spanish  Colonial 
authorities  had  so  long  connived,  winked  at,  or 
been  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  during 
the  wars  of  the  Continent  that  they  allowed 
these  piratical  hordes  to  exist  and  thrive  at 
their  very  doors.  The  matter  had  already  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Administrador  of 
the  port,  and  all  other  ports  as  far  along  the 
coast  as  Cienfuegos,  and  in  such  a threatening 
manner  too,  that  the  Governor  at  St.  Jasro,  fear- 
ful of  having  his  town  blown  down,  exerted  him- 
self in  the  arrest  of  the  rascals  I have  alluded 
to,  and  likewise  in  procuring  information  by 
dispatching  Guarda  Costas  along  the  south  side 
of  the  island. 


upon,  from  Guayabos  to  the  Isle  of  Mangles : 
that  they  had  destroyed  several  old  and  deserted 
piratical  nests,  and  hung  two  or  three  ostensible 
fishermen  by  way  of  wholesome  warning  to  their 
allies  the  pirates : but  that  was  all ; and  from 
what  they  had  learned,  there  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  an  established  retreat  in  that  maze 
of  keys  and  reefs  for  four  or  five  years. 

“ So  you  see  we  had  our  cruise  for  nothing, 
and  then  the  Captain  agreed  with  me  that  we 
had  both  been  most  egregiously  deceived  by  the 
Spanish  commander  of  the  Guarda  Costa.  Well, 
we  hauled  our  wind  once  more,  standing  well 
out  to  sea,  and  after  a tedious  beat  of  some  days, 
we  again  edged  in  toward  the  coast,  somewhere 
near  the  Boca  Grande  of  the  Twelve  League 
keys  on  the  westernmost  side.  It  was  in  the 
morning  when  we  made  the  land,  and  steering 
close  in*  we  got  a good  slant  off  the  shore  and 
kept  the  glasses  going  from  the  topmost  cross- 
trees  down,  all  through  the  day.  For  my  part, 
as  Hardy  may  perhaps  remember,  I scarcely 
took  the  glass  from  my  eye  for  eight  hours,  and 
from  the  mizzen-top  I feel  quite  sure  that  there 
were  not  many  objects,  from  the  size  of  a blade 
of  grass  to  a mangrove  bush,  that  I did  not  ex- 
amine, from  the  coral  reefs  up  to  the  rocky 
heights,  let  alone  the  cocoa-nut  tree  that  we 
were  in  search  of. 

“Toward  afternoon,  however,  the  weather 
came  up  hazy,  the  wind  began  to  fall  off,  and 
the  barometer  began  to  exhibit  very  queer 
spasms  indeed;  rising  with  a sort  of  jerk  at 
first,  and  then  dropping  down  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  at  a clip,  with  the  atmosphere  becoming 
close  and  sultry,  and  the  men  gasping  about  the 
decks  as  if  we  were  about  to  choke  at  the  next 
breath.  It  was  during  the  hurricane  months, 
and  the  indications  certainly  should  have  led  us 
as  far  as  our  legs  could  carry  us  to  open  water, 
instead  of  being  caught  embayed  perhaps  with 
half  a thousand  reefs  around  us  on  what  might 
prove  a lee-shore ; but  nevertheless  the  Captain 
decided  to  hold  on  till  sunset  and  then  make  an 
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offing.  Tlie  breeze  siill  held  in  the  upper  sails, 
and  so  we  slipped  on  in  smooth  water  till  about 
lire  o’clock,  when  I heard  a fellow  sing  out  from 
the  main  royal  yard, 

“ ‘ On  deck  there ! I can  see  a tall  cocoa- 
nnt  tree  on  an  island  here  on  the  port  bow !’ 

“ Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth 
I too  caught  the  object,  and  I knew  at  the  first 
glance  that  it  was  the  spot  we  were  looking  for. 
At  the  same  time  the  haze  lighted  up  a bit,  and 
we  saw  the  ridge  of  rocks  and  every  thing  as 
the  haunt  of  that  pirate  Brand  had  been  de- 
scribed to  us.  So,  my  friends,  we  were  all  alive 
once  more  on  board  the  Scourge , and  the  Cap- 
tain resolved  to  dash  in  upon  the  scoundrel’s 
nest  before  he  could  have  time  to  leave  it. 

“The  engine  was  rigged  and  water  spurted 
over  the  sails  from  the  trucks  down,  to  make 
the  canvas  hold  the  wind,  and  in  an  hour  after 
we  were  within  two  leagues  of  the  island,  and 
just  ns  the  sun  fell  below  the  horizon  we  caught 
sight  of  the  mast-heads  of  a large  vessel  sticking 
up  over  some  bluflf  rocks  near  the  bold  shore. 
Not  five  minutes  later  the  hull  of  the  craft  camo 
slowly  out  from  the  gap,  under  all  sail,  and  we 
discovered  her  to  be  a long  and  rather  lumber- 
ing-looking brigantine,  painted  lead  color,  and 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  schooner  we  had 
twice  chased  before.  Simultaneously,  however, 
with  her  coming  out  into  full  view,  as  she 
rounded  in  her  head  yards  and  got  a pull  of  the 
main  sheet  with  the  breeze  abeam  and  heading 
to  the  eastward,  we  beheld  a great  volume  of 
white  smoke  spout  up  over  the  rock  near  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  with  a vivid  sheet  of  flame  at 
the  base,  and  before  the  vast  column  turned, 
like  the  crown  of  a palm-tree,  in  its  descent,  we  , 
were  greeted  by  a dull,  heavy  roar,  the  concus- 
sion of  which  fairly  made  the  Scourge  tremble. 
Then,  as  the  white  smoke  partially  broke  away, 
an  avalanche  of  rocks  and  timbers  were  scatter- 
ed far  and  near,  and  nothing  visible  but  a vail 
of  dust  and  masses  of  heavy  smoke.  Nearly  at 
the  same  moment  of  this  explosion  wreaths  of 
heavy,  black  smoke  arose  from  another  spot 
nearer  to  the  gap,  lit  up  in  the  fading,  hazy 
twilight  with  forked  red  fires,  and  soon  after  a 
great  conflagration  burst  forth,  swirling  flakes 
of  burning  cinders  all  over  the  island,  and  cast- 
ing a lurid  glare  upon  the  water  around  us.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AND  THE  PITCH  HOT. 

Said  the  Commodore,  with  a knowing  shake 
of  his  head,  “Ah,  gentlemen,  if  the  fellow,  who- 
ever he  was,  who  was  creeping  away  so  nimbly 
in  that  lazy-looking  brigantine,  with  English 
colors  at  the  peak,  had  written  down  in  detail 
what  he  had  been  doing  on  that  secluded  nook 
of  an  island,  and  sent  the  information  oft’  to  us 
in  a letter,  we  could  have  read  it  without  break- 
ing the  seal ! We  could  have  told  him  that  that 
little  scoundrel  with  one  eye  had  purposely  mis- 
led us,  and  had  given  him  warning  to  quit  his 
stronghold ; and  that  he  had  hastily  got  his  plun- 
der and  people  on  board  his  vessel,  blown  up 
and  set  fire  to  his  nest,  and  that  the  brigantine 
h*  was  now  on  board  of  was  once  upon  a time 
the  notorious  schooner  Centipede!  Yes,  we 
knew  all  that  by  instinct ; and  now  I’ll  tell  you 
how  we  acted  upon  it.” 

Piron  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  speak- 
er, taking  in  every  word  as  it  fell  from  his  lips, 
the  teeth  set  close  together  and  the  handclenched 
which  supported  his  head  on  the  table.  Paddy 
Burns  and  Tom  Stewart,  too,  looked  eagerly  that 
way,  as  did  Harry  Darcantel;  while  Hardy 
sipped  his  wine  and  puffed  his  cigar  leisurely, 
as  if  he  knew  the  tale  by  heart. 

“It  had  fallen  nearly  calm.  A light  air  per- 
haps in  the  royals,  though  nothing  down  below. 
But  as  we  hauled  down  our  colors  at  sunset, 
which  had  been  hoisted  to  let  the  fellow  know 
who  we  were,  down  came  his  also ! Then  there 
wa  both  lay  looking  at  each  other.  He  knew 
by  instinctive  experience  that  we  were  the 
American  corvette  Scourge , mounting  eighteen 
twenty-four  pounder  carronades  and  two  long 
eighteens  in  the  bow  ports ; for  the  brigantine 
had  once  or  twice  determined  their  exact  cali- 
bres, and  that  we  were  the  fastest  cruiser,  with 
the  wind  a point  or  two  free,  that  had  been  seen 
in  tha  West  Indies  for  twenty  years. 

“ Yes,  he  knew  all  about  us,  but  he  was  still 
a little  in  doubt  whether  we  knew  all  about  him. 
Ho  lay — unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  him — a lit- 
tle beyond  the  range  of  our  long  guns,  or  else  he 
might  have  been  spared  a good  deal  of  time  and 
uneasiness,  and  we  a long  chase  and  considera- 
ble risk.  Ah!  as  the  night  came,  the  very  fires 
he  had  kindled  in  his  den  on  shore  prevented 
his  escape ; for  while  the  calm  lasted  the  bright 
flames  shone  upon  him  with  the  glare  of  hell! 
There  they  lay  all  that  night  without  moving  a 
muscle  or  a mile  until  day  dawned ; and  such  a 
day  as  did  dawn ! 

“ Meanwhile  the  barometer  had  fallen  an  inch 
and  a half,  until  the  master  began  to  believe  the 
bulb  leaked  and  the  mercury  was  dropping  into 
the  case.  Then  through  the  murky  gloom  of 
daylight,  with  the  sea  one  flat  greasy  surface 
with  never  the  splash  of  a fish  to  disturb  it, 
while  the  lowest  whisper  of  the  topmen  aloft 
could  be  distinctly  heard  on  deck — as  if  we  were 
hung  in  the  vacuum  of  an  exhausted  receiver 
where  a feather  would  drop  like  a bullet — sud- 
denly there  came  a sound  from  the  direction  of 
the  keys.  Suppose,  Burns,  you  saw  a forty-two 
pound  shot  coming  toward  you,  and  without  you 
dodged  quick  your  head  would  be  flying  off  with 
it  in  the  same  direction?” 

“ Whist,  mon !”  said  Stewart,  with  a groan ; 
“dinna  be  calling  up  sic  peectures  of  the  brain, 
Cleveland.  Paddy  there  ne’er  thinks  of  ony 
meesals  bigger  than  a peest^!  bulje|  ” . 

“Well,  my  friends,  wIsAl^ljJi^Kkjiy  Similar 


and  had  not  quite  enough  thunder  to  reach  us. 
However,  the  brigantine  knew  what  would  fol- 
low as  well  as  we  did — better,  perhaps — and  be- 
fore you  could  swallow  that  glass  of  wine,  she 
was  stripped  as  bare  as  a bone  ; and  down  came 
her  yards,  too,  but  keeping  the  sticks  up  and 
spreading  a patch  of  a storm  stay-sail  forward  that 
you  might,  apparently,  have  put  in  your  pocket. 
Her  decks  and  rigging  were  crowded  with  men 
while  she  was  doing  all  this ; but  the  moment  it 
was  done,  and  well  done  too,  they  ran  into  their 
holes  below  like  so  many  rats,  and  we  could  only 
see  a man  or  two  left  on  deck  near  the  helm. 

“All  hands  had  been  called  on  board  the 
Scourge  at  four  o’clock,  and  with  the  exception 
of  securing  the  battery,  every  thing  was  ready 
to  make  a skeleton  of  the  ship  the  moment  we 
saw  the  brigantine  begin ; for  she  was  a wary 
fish,  and  we  had  no  idea  of  letting  her  give  us 
the  slip  the  third  time.  I had  the  trumpet,  how- 
ever, and  with  the  Captain  at  my  elbow,  the  in- 
stant he  saw  that  the  brigantine  was  once  more 
rigged  nearly  in  her  old  way  he  gave  me  the 
word,  ‘ Now,  Cleveland,  work  sharp !’ 

“With  a hundred  and  twenty  men  aloft, 
jumping  about  like  cats,  the  light  sails,  studding- 
sail  booms,  royal  and  top-gallant  yards  came 
down,  the  top-gallant  masts  after  them,  and  the 
flying  jib-boom  rigged  in.  Then  the  topsails 
close  reefed  and  furled  with  extra  gaskets,  and 
so  with  the  courses ; preventer  braces  clapped 
on,  rolling  tackles  hooked,  and  the  spare  pur- 
chases set  up  by  the  lower  pennants.  Mean- 
while, the  divisions  on  deck  had  got  hawsers 
over  the  launch  amidships,  the  chains  unbent, 
the  anchors  lashed  down  on  the  forecastle,  and 
the  quarter  boats  triced  well  inboard  and  se- 
cured with  the  davits.  At  the  same  time  the 
light  stuff  from  aloft  was  got  below,  the  ham- 
mocks piped  down,  and  the  carpenters  slapped 
the  gratings  on  the  hatches  and  stood  ready  with 
the  tarpaulins  to  batten  them  down.  I never 
beheld  a smarter  piece  of  work  done  afloat — not 
even,  Hardy,  in  the  Monongahela. 

“As  I turned  round  an  instant  a hoarse,  howl- 
ing bellow  struck  my  ear  from  the  island,  and  I 
just  caught  a glimpse  of  the  tall  cocoa-nut  tree 
flying  round  and  round  in  the  air  like  an  invert- 
ed umbrella  with  a broken  stick;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  men  from  aloft  had  reached  the 
deck,  and  jumping  to  the  battery,  the  guns  were 
run  in  and  housed,  spare  breechings  and  extra 
lashings  passed,  and  life-lines  rove  fore  and  aft. 
After  that,  gentlemen,  there  was  no  further  need 
of  a trumpet ! 

“ You  all  know  pretty  well  what  sort  of  a thing 
a hurricane  is,  and  the  one  I speak  of  must,  I 
think,  have  given  you  a touch  of  its  quality  here 
in  Jamaica.” 

“Ay,  by  the  holy  Moses!  we  remember  it 
well,  bad  luck  to  it ! and  so  does  Tom  Stewart 
and  Piron  there ; for  it  didn’t  lave  a stick  of 
sugar-cane  standing  from  Montego  Bay  to  Cape 
Antonio !” 

“ Yes,”  said  Stewart,  “ and  to  show  ye  what 
a piffof  wind  can  do,  the  whirl  of  it  caught  up 
an  eighteen-foot  Honduras  plank  and  laid  it 
crosswise,  like  an  axe,  full  seven  inches  into  an 
old  Tamarind  trunk  standing  in  my  garden,  and 
then  twisted  off  the  ends  like  a heather  broom ! 
Hech,  mon ! ye  may  see  it  there  now  any  day !” 

Piron  was  thinking  of  the  barks  that  were 
driving  before  that  hurricane,  with  no  thought 
of  the  damage  done  to  his  own  plantations. 

“Well,  then,  I shall  spare  you  all  prolix  de- 
scription of  it ; and  you  need  only  fancy  a ship 
blown  every  where  and  every  how  except  out  of 
water — now  with  the  lower  yard  arms  cutting 
deep  into  the  sea  like  rakes,  the  lee  hammock 
nettings  under  water,  the  stern  boat  torn  away 
into  splinters,  the  main-topsail  picked,  bolt  by 
bolt,  from  the  yard  until  there  was  not  a thread 
left,  and  the  lee  anchor  twisted  bodily  out  of  its 
lashings  and  swept  overboard ! 

“Then  a lull,  while  the  sea  got  up  and  the 
ship  dashed  down  on  the  other  side  on  her  bow ; 
then  staggering  back  and  making  a stern-board 
till  the  water  was  plunged  up  in  a deluge  over 
the  poop.  Recovering  herself  again  and  almost 
quivering  on  her  beam  ends,  the  guns  groaning 
and  creaking  as  the  terrible  strain  came  upon 
the  breechings,  with  the  shot  from  the  racks 
bounding  about  the  decks,  dinting  holes  in  the 
solid  oak  waterways  big  enough  to  wash  your 
face  in,  and  then  hopping  out  of  the  smashed 
half-ports  to  leeward.  The  spar-deck  up  to  your 
arm-pits  in  water,  and  every  man  of  us  holding 
on  to  the  life-lines  or  standing  rigging  like  grim 
death,  while  all  the  time  the  roaring,  thunder- 
ing yell  of  the  hurricane  taught  us  how  power- 
less we  were,  by  hand  or  voice,  to  cope  with  the 
winds  when  they  were  let  loose  in  all  their  might 
and  fury ! 

“ Nor  need  I relate  to  you  the  scene  present- 
ed below:  mess-chests,  bags,  tables,  crockery, 
flying  from  deck  and  beam  to  stanchion,  smash- 
ing about  in  the  molt  dangerous  way,  pell-mell, 
while  the  worst  of  the  tempest  lasted.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, the  Scourge  had  a frame  of  live-oak,  to 
say  nothing  of  two  or  three  acres  of  tough  vel- 
low-pine  timber  in  her,  a good  deal  of  fibrous 
hemp  to  hold  the  masts  up;  and,  moreover,  she 
was  well  manned,  and,  though  I say  it  myself, 
she  had  a skillful  captain  and — thorough-bred 
officers,  in  whose  sagacity  the  crew  could  rely, 
to  manage  that  old  Scourge .” 

“That  she  had,”  exclaimed  Hardy;  “ and  the 
most  skillful  and  the  coolest  of  them  all  was  the 
first  lieutenant  J”  The  Monongahela' s execu- 
tive officer  here  bounced  off  his  chair  as  if  he 
was  prepared  to  fight  any  man  breathing  who 
did  not  subscribe  to  that  opinion. 

“ Well,  my  friends,  that  awful  hurricane  con- 
tinued for  about  twenty  hours,  from  late  one 
morning  till  the  beginning  of  the  next.  As  for 
day,  there  was  none;  for  the  sea  and  black 
clouds  made  one  long  night  of  it.  Fortunately 
too,  we  had  been  driven  off  shore,  and  when  tlie 
xpurty  elpom  broke  away  and  we  were  able  to 


look  around,  our  first  anxiety  was  to  sec  what 
had  become  of  the  brigantine. 

“Yes,  and  I truly  believe,  in  all  that  turmoil 
of  the  elements,  while  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
foundering  and  going  down  to  old  Davy’s  loik- 
er,  that  there  was  not  an  officer  or  man,  from 
the  Captain  to  the  cook,  who  was  not  thinking  of 
that  Pirate  and  hoping  that  he  might  go  down 
first.  I myself,  however,  felt  a sort  of  confidence, 
as  I was  held  lashed  on  the  poop  to  the  mizzen 
rigging,  that  the  brigantine  might  be  caught  and 
whirled  about — so  long  as  she  was  above  water 
— by  the  same  blows  of  the  hurricane  that  beat 
upon  the  Scourge ; and  when  the  tornado  broke 
and  some  one  sang  out,  ‘ Sail  ho !’  I knew  by 
instinct  it  must  be  the  Centipede." 
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CAPTURE  OF  A SBIRRO  AT  PA- 
LERMO. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  sbirri — the  spies 
of  Italy — who  are  hired  by  the  governments  to  be- 
tray their  political  enemies,  and  who  are  the  chief 
instruments  of  the  hideous  tortures  and  cruelties 
of  the  Bombas  and  the  Popes.  For  centuries  the 
sbirro  has  been  an  Italian  institution,  and  for  just  as 
long  have  the  people  hated  him  with  a hatred  not 
less  blood-thirsty  than  his  own  feelings.  Our  en- 
graving will  show  how  the  people  of  Palermo  are 
dealing  with  the  unfortunate  creatures  of  this  class 
who  have  the  mischance  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
lheir  cry  is,  that  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  may  be 
spared  but  that  the  sbirri  must  die.  The  artist 
who  drew  the  picture  which  we  publish  herewith, 
saw  the  poor  wretch  whose  capture  it  depicts 
dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  hustled  through 
the  streets,  and  hung  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if 
he  had  been  a dog. 


UNROOFING  OF  TIIE  BROOKLYN 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

We  publish  on  page  445  a picture  of  the  unroof- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn  by  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  on  29th  June  last.  The  oc- 
currence took  place  at  5.30  r.M.,  when  about  fif- 
ty men  were  at  work  on  the  building.  Of  these 
about  twenty  were  injured  by  the  accident,  two  or 
three,  it  is  feared,  fatally. 

’ The  portion  of  the  roof  which  fell  was  all  that 
covering  the  main  part  of  the  building,  imme- 
diately over  the  auditorium— 132  feet  long  by  92 
feet  wide,  and  nearly  80  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
main  cross-pieces,  made  of  timbers  8 by  12  inches, 
doubled;  the  rafters  and  girders,  about  4 by  6 
inches,  were  up,  and  workmen  were  engaged  in 
putting  up  the  walls  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
The  rafters,  with  girder  or  base  piece  attached,  at 
the  westerly  end  of  the  building,  toward  Clinton 
Street,  was  first  blown  against  the  second,  and  so 
on  in  turn  the  whole  fell  “like  a row  of  bricks,” 
as  described  by  a man  who  witnessed  the  acci- 
dent. The  mass  of  timber  falling  upon  the  gird- 
ers, of  which  there  were  eight,  caused  them  to 
break  and  fall. 


HER  BRIDAL. 

The  clanging  steeple  dins  the  air, 
The  banners  flutter  gay, 

The  maidens  scatter  roses  fair 
Along  their  homeward  way  ; 

And  courtly  bends  the  gallant,  proud 
To  lead  so  sweet  a bride ; 

She  turns  upon  the  greeting  crowd 
No  gentle  look  aside ; 

No  tender  glance  of  love  apart 
To  her  high  lord  the  while, 

For  memory  of  one  trusting  heart 
That  thrill’d  ’neath  such  a smile, 


When  Olive  Tar  is  inhaled  its  healing  Bal- 
samic Odors  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  lining 
membranes  of  the 

Throat,  Bronchial  Tubes , and  all  the  Air  Cells  of  the 
Lungs; 

relieving  at  once  any  pain  or  oppression,  and  healing  any 
irritation  or  inflammation. 

When  Olive  Tar  is  taken  upon  sugar, 

it  forms  an  unequalled  Soothing  and  Healing  Syrup  for 
all  Throat  or  Lung  affections. 

When  Olive  Tar  is  Applied,  it*  Magnetic  or 
Concentrated  Curative  Powers  render  it  a most  speedy 
and  efficient 

Pain  Annihilator. 

SOLD  AT  50  CENTS  A BOTTLE, 

At  442  Broadway,  New  York,  and  by  all  Druggists. 


Barnefs  Cocoa  Castorine , 

Barney's  Cocoa  Castorine , 

Barney' 8 Cocoa  Castorine , 

For  the  Hair , 

For  the  Hair , 

For  the  Hair. 

“Its  effect  is  almost  magical." — Stlvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 

_ “Tlie  best  compound  for  preserving  the  hair." — J.  if. 
Ubueb,  Ex-State  Senator,  Mass. 

“The  most  beautiful  preparation  for  dressing  the 
hair."— C.  R.  Ransom.  Ex-State  Auditor,  Mass. 

“ Deserving  extended  public  Patronage."  — A.  A. 
Hates,  State  Assayer,  Mass. 

For  sale  by  tlie  principal  dealers  everywhere. 


Caution. 

THE  PATEK  WATCH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  are  known  to  be 
preparing  to  impose  upon  the  American  public  an  infe- 
rior imitation  of  this 

UNRIVALED  LADIES’  WATCH, 
Messrs.  Patch,  Fhillippc  & Co., 

of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Fatek 
Watch,  have  recently  requested 
Messrs.  TIFFANY  & Co.,  550  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  their  sole  Agents  in  this  city  and  State,  to  advise 
purchasers  of  this  counterfeit.  The  spurious  article  is 
cheaply  cased  in  the  original  style  of  ornamentation,  and 
bears  engraved  upon  its  cap  a forged  trade-mark,  either 
Patck  & Co.,  Patek,  Philippe  & Co.,  Charles  Patek,  or 
Alexandre  Patek.  The  genuine  ia  engraved,  with  the 
name  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  addition  to  Patek,  Phillippe  & 
Co.,  and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a certificate  signed 
and  numbered.  Like  all  other  counterfeits,  this  attem  pt- 
ed  imposition  is  but  an  unworthy  copy  in  externals  alone 
of  the  admirable  work  from  which  it  would  borrow  repu- 
tation ; but  as  it  is  known  that  the  parties  to  this  fraud 
are  even  going  to  the  extent  of  forging  Mr.  Patek’s  own 
certificate  and  signature,  the  purchaser  of  a Patek  Watch 
can  only  be  sure  of  its  genuineness  by  obtaining  it  of  the 
authorized  and  sole  agents,  Tiffany  & Co. 


Rutledge. 

Neat  Duodecimo.  Price  $1  25. 

The  fifth  Edition  now  ready. 

Miss  Evans,  the  Author  of 
“Beulah,’’  says:  “I  should 
rather  have  written  Rutledge 
than  the  Mill  on  the  Floss." 

II. 

Margaret  Moncrieffe. 

THE  FIRST  LOVE  OF  AARON  BUPiR. 

Handsome  12mo.  $1  23. 

It  is  a successful  attempt  te 
invest  an  historical  incident 
with  an  air  of  attractive  ro- 
mance.— [N.  Y.  Times. 

III. 

Sermons  of 


He  who  first  dared  to  seek  her  love — 
To  seek  it?  ay,  to  win — 

Whom  now  (O  pain  all  pain  above !) 
To  think  of  is  to  sin. 

He  turns  away,  too  stern  for  tears, 
With  hAggard  looks  and  wan, 

A simple  boy,  it  seems,  in  years, 

In  grief  an  aged  man. 


William  Morely  Funshon. 

12mo.  $1  00. 

“ The  modem  Wesley  of  the 
English  Pulpit,"  Tlie  volume 
contains  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Milburn. 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

DERBY  & JACKSON, 

PUBLISHERS, 


Long  life  may  yet  be  his,  to  give 
The  wreck  of  faith  full  scope, 
Long  years  of  suffering  to  live 
And  nurse  the  widow’d  hope: 

Long,  long  unsolac’d  vigils  yet, 
Visions  of  sadden’d  eyes 
To  mock  the  mourner’s  mad  regret 
With  guilty  sympathies. 


498  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Publishers  will  send  copies  of  either  of  tha  above 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Tub  Kkuts  and  O’ Kellys.  A New  Novel.  $1  25, 
Live  op  Lincoln.  The  “ Wigwam  Edition."  25. 
Humboldt's  Pkivatb  Letters.  1 26. 

Woman  (La  Femme).  Michelet's  New  Book.  1 00. 


vCb 


Not  falling  on  some  foreign  strand, 

In  battle’s  reddest  glow, 

With  dinted  brand  in  fainting  hand, 
And  face  toward  the  foe ; 

Not  sinking  with  some  shatter’d  ship, 
Were  it  so  hard  to  part 
From  her  whose  name  were  on  the  lip, 
Whose  image  on  the  heart: 


Not  bending  o’er  the  hopeless  bed, 
Watching  the  dear  one  die — 
Kneeling  beside  the  dear  one  dead, 
Were  half  the  agony 


That  scars  the  soul,  and  burns  the  brow, 

At  consciousness  of  this, 

That  lips  once  his  are  shrinking  now 
Beneath  a barter’d  kiss ! IJ  p'J  | \ f 


*,*  Sent  by  mail,  postage  free , on  receipt  of  price,  by 
Rudd  & Caeleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


“ TYEAFNESS  AND  ITS  F^.TAL 

±J  Effects  on  the  Brain  und  Speech,”  win  shortly 
be  published  by  Dr.  VON  MOSCIIZISKER,  oculist  and 
aurist,  now  practising  his  new  system  of  restoring  tlie 
sight  and  hearing  at 

10T  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 


HANDSOME  WOMEN. 

To  Ladies  and  all  who  admire  Rosy  Checks. 

Hunt's  “Bloom  op  Roses"  imparts  a beautiful  and 
soft  rosy  tint  to  the  cheeks,  so  natural  that  its  use  can 
not  possibly  be  detected;  will  not  wasli  or  rub  off:  and 
when  once  applied  remains  durable  for  years.  _ It  can 
only  be  removed  by  Lemon  Juice,  and  will  not  injure  the 
■kin. 

This  is  a new  preparation  just  introduced,  and  is  used 
by  all  the  celebrated  Court  Beauties  of  London  and  Paris. 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  HUNT  & CO.,  Perfumers, 
offices  307  San  so  m Street,  Philadelphia.  Sample  bottles, 
with  for  tisejniailL'tTfrce  to  any  nddress  in  the 

United  StateY  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  $1  in  cash  or 

PITS  ITT  OF  MICHIGAN 


July  14,  I860.] 
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The  New  Store  of 

BALL,  BLACK  & Co. 

ZS  NOW  OPEN, 

and  the  public  are  Invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  largo 
assortment  of  new  and  beautiful  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Broadway,  corner  Prince  Street, 
n.  BALL.  W.  BLACK.  E.  MONROE. 

CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  us,  and 
get  circulars  of  description;  and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  Btudents,  nnd  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  1T5  Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  V. 

On  Saturday,  14tli  July,  will  be  issued  the  first  number 
of 

“The  Methodist,” 

A new  Weekly  Paper,  under  the  Editorship  of  the 

Rev.  Geo.  R.  Crooks,  D.D., 

and  the 

Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.D., 

(The  latter,  at  present  residing  in  Paris,  Corresponding 
Editor), 

Assisted  by  a numerous  corps  of 

CONTRIBUTORS 

from  among  the  most  noted  and  popular  writers  of  the 
Church. 

Designed  to  be  a family  newspaper  of  the  first  rank  in 
all  respects — loyal  to  the  Church— on  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion neither  abolition  nor  pro-slavery,  but  conservative 
— and  aiming  to  promote  harmony  and  unity — it  appeals 
for  support  to  all  within  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  all 
without,  who  desire  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  denomination. 

Terms,  $2  per  year;  Five  copies  to  one  address  $9;  12 
copies  $20 ; 20  copies  $20.  Payments  always  in  advance. 
Office,  7 Beekrnan  Street,  Nassau  Bank  Building. 

L.  BANGS,  Publisher.  - 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at 

St.  Nicholas  and  ! E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenu.  f Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 

Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  tho  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B-  COLEMAN  & SON. 

TRENTON  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B Three  trains  a day. 

Mansion  House,  Long*  Branch,  Open. 

' S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 

FINKLE  & LYON 
Sewing1  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  638  Broadway. 


A OTUTWIT  A For  the  INSTANT  RELIEF 
*13  1 X2.JLVJ.AA.  and  PERMANENT  CURE 
ef  this  distressing  complaint,  use 
FENDT’S 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  hy  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  par  box;  sent  free  by  post. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines. 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  af 
anU  priet.  — A new  machine,  noiseless,  Karin,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  li  ere  to  fore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  bo  satisfied. 

Agents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF 


THE  REVOLUTION. 


In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 


work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
TS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  i{are  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particn- 
GEO-  W-  ELLIOTT,. care  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  New  York.  Ul  q ITIZF  G D/ 


To  Singers. 

Hoarseness.  A music  teacher  in  tho  “Southern  Fe- 
male College,"  Athens,  Tenn..says  of  “ Brown's  /iron- 
chial  Troches''  or  Cough  Lozenges:  “Having  tried  almost 
every  expectorant  fur  Hoarseness  without  much  benefit, 
I seemed  cured  by  the  use  of  one  box.  I am  highly 
pleased  with  them.’’ 

The  Washboard  Entirely 
Dispensed  with. 

The 


Cataract 


Washing 


Machine. 


Simple,  economical,  durable,  and  can  not  get  out  of 
order.  No  washing  fluids  or  acids  required  — nothing 
but  soap  and  water. 

From  50  to  75  per  cent,  saved  in  clothing,  time, 
and  labor. 

Pricks. — No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  S,  $16. 

Machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  No.  494  Broad- 
way, east  side,  above  Broome  Street. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and  examine 
it,  or  what  is  better,  Bend  your  dirty  clothes  and  test  it. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  54  Beekrnan  Street,  N.  Y. 


Watson’s  Neuralgia  King 

Never  Fails  to  Care 

Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism. 

THIS 

GREAT  INTERNAL  REMEDY 

Is  curing  Thousands  of  cases  where  all  other  remedies 
have  utterly  failed.  It  is  no  mere  “Anodyne,’’  reliev- 
ing for  the  moment,  but  is  a perfect  SPECIFIC  and 
CURE  for  those  painful  diseases.  The  vast  number  of 
Liniments,  Embrocations,  and  External  medicines, 
which  act  ns  stimulants  of  the  surface  only,  are  merely 
temporary  in  their  effects  and  of  doubtful  virtue.  Tho 
NEURALGIA  KING  reaches  the  source  of  all  trouble, 
nnd  effectually  banishes  the  disease  from  the  system. 
We  advise  one  and  all  to  give  it  a trial,  and  become  sat- 
isfied of  its  wonderful  power. 

Head  the  astonishing  cures  of  well-known  citizens  of 
Buffalo. 

E3P3  IT  CURED  Mr.  S.  Ilemenway,  Proprietor  of 
Niagara  Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  aud  Rheum- 
atism in  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  neck, 
after  all  other  remedies  failed. 

Mr.  L.  GROSVENOR,  of  Perry  Street,  who  was 
confined  to  the  house,  and  entirely  unable  to  attend  to 
business,  is  now  well  from  the  use  of  Watson’s  Neural- 
gia King. 

Rp*  1’IIE  NEURALGIA  KING  cured  Mr.  Joseph 
Cooley,  Seneca  Street,  of  Inflammatory  Rheumatism 
of  long  standing.  At  tho  time  of  commencing  its  use  lie 
was  confined  to  his  bed. 

EF*  JAMES  VAN  VALKENRITRG,  a well-known  po- 
liceman of  tliis  city,  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia in  its  worst  form. 

EiT  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM.  — Mr.  C. 
n.  Reed,  86  Carroll  Street,  was  cured  after  trying  other 
remedies  for  years. 

KP  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING. — Mrs.  li.  W.  Putnam.  56  Pearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks — had  been  under  charge  of 
best  physicians  in  this  city. 

ET  NEURALGIA  in  its  worst  form  of  fifteen  years 
standing.  — Mrs.  Lyman  Ratliburn,  of  215  Delaware 
Street,  entirely  cured. 

WILLIAM  COLEMAN,  Auctioneer,  No.  4 Swan 
Street,  cured  of  severe  Neuralgia  in  his  limbs. 

tlf*  WILLIAM  MOFFATT,  Brewer,  Morgan  Street, 
of  Neuralgia  of  the  face  and  teeth. 

Price  $1  00  per  bottle. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  hy  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  4s 
CO.,  New  York. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  & CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufacturers  of  Imfiioved  riam  stitch  Skwino 
Machines. 

The  proprietors  of  these  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  any 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  tho  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  the  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  600  Broad- 
way, New  York  ; 17  Summer  Street,  Boston  ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Phila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati ; and  16  St  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Call  nnd  ex- 
amine. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  tin  Powder). 
An  agreeablq  Refrigerant  and  Laxative.  It  is  supe- 
rior in  its  medicinal  properties  to  the  liquid  Citrate  of 
Magnesia.  Put  up  portable  and  convenient  for  Travel- 
lers and  Family  u.-c.  Cheaper  ami  superior  to  Saratoga 
water  as  a cooling  drink.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle.  For 
sale  by  all  Druggists.  Manufactory  193  Spring  St,  N.  Y. 


Wedding  Cards  Notes,  &r. — All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  EverdeU’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
4tc.  Specimens  Bent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


PATENTS.— O.  S.  X.  FECK,  Counsellor  at 

Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  ami  at- 
tends to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


DANESBURY  HOUSE. 

By  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 

12mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

‘“Danesbnry  House’  is  a novel  of  English  middle- 
class  home  life.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the  factories, 
and  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  owner  of  Danes- 
bnry  house — and  of  his  ‘ hands’ — make  the  subject  of  the 
story.  As  a mere  novel,  it  is  a hook  of  uncommon  nl  il- 
ity ; the  characters  are  sketched  with  singular  truthful- 
ness and  vigor,  and  the  interest  does  not  flag  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  moral  purpose  of  the  book,  besides,  is 
excellent,  nnd  will  win  for  it  a grateful  welcome  in  many 
thousand  American  homes,  as  it  has  already  gained  for 
it  a sale  of  20,000  copies  in  England.” 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Sent  b7  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Sixty 
Cents. 


HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Bci-rian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Aw  now  offering,  at  very  lour  prices,  a fall  assortment  of 
goods  in  their  line,  comprising,  among  others, 
Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 

Silver-Plated  Wares  do. 

Tea  Trays, in  sets  and  singly,  in  great  variety. 
Steel-Bronzed  and  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking  Utensils  (,f  every  description. 

Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators  Creara-Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B.— Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


The  Swedish  Movement-Cure, 

its  History  and  Philosophy,  with  practical  directions  for 
the  Treatment  of  various  Diseases,  Illustrated  with  70 
Engravings;  forming  a Complete  Manual  of  Exercises. 
By  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  M.D.  1 vol.  12mo,  400  pages. 
Price,  pre-paid  by  mail,  $1  25.  Address  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  complete" work  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  all  classes, 
in  or  nut  of  the  profession,  and  to  all  men,  women,  and 
children. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


UARPER  & BROTHERS 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER.  A Novel.  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  Author  of  “Vanity  Fair,”  “Pendentiis," 
“The  Newcomes,”  “The  Virginians,"  “The  Great 
Iloggarty  Diamond,’’  “ Lectures  on  the  English  Hu- 
morists, &c.  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

EURIPIDES.  Vol.  I.  Forming  the  Third  Volume  of 
Harper  s Greek  and  Latin  Texts.  Carefully  Re- 
printed from  the  best  Editions. 

Xoio  Ready: 

JESCHYLUS.  Ex  Novissima  Recensione  Frederick 
A.  Palet.  Accessit  Verboruin  qua?  praecipue  notan- 
da  sunt  et  Nominum  Index.  lSmo,  Muslin,  Flexible 
Binding,  40  cents. 

HORATIUS.  Quinti  Iloratii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia.  Ex 
Recensione  A.  J.  Macleans.  I8mo,  Muslin,  Flexi- 
ble Binding,  40  cents. 

EURIPIDES.  Ex  Recensione  Frederici  A.  Paley. 
Accesit  Verboi  um  et  Nominum  Index.  VoL  I.  ISmo, 
Muslin,  Flexible  Binding,  40  cents. 

RIGHT  AT  LAST  and  Other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskeli., 
Author  of  “ Mary  Barton,’*  “My  Lady  Ludlow," 
“ Cranford,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

DR.  HOOKER’S  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  IIIS- 
TORY.  Natural  History  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families.  By  Worthington  IIookbr,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale 
College,  Author  of  “The  Child’s  Book  of  Nature," 
&c.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  Engravings.  12 mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 

TOE  THREE  CLERKS.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Au- 
thor of  “ Doctor  Thorne,”  “The  Bertrams,’’  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 
A Smaller  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Author  of  “A  Classical  Dictionary,”  “ Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,”  Editor  of  “ The  Stu- 
dent's Gibbon,"  “The  Student’s  Hume,”  Ac.  Illus- 
trated by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo,  Mus- 
lin, 60  cents. 

DANESBURY  HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  12mo, 
Muslin,  60  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  GENGHIS  KIIAN.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Illuminated  Title-page  and  numerous  Engravings. 
16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 
By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “ Doctor  Thorne,’’ 
“The  Bertrams,”  4tc.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

A MOTHER’S  TRIALS  ; or,  TOE  FIRST-BORN.  A 
Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ My  Lady."  12mo,  Mus- 
lin, $1  00. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  A Novel.  ByGEOROR 
Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam  Bede"  nnd  “Scenes  of  Cler- 
ical  Life."  Library  Edition.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

OLIPIIANTS  JAPAN  AND  CHINA.  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
Years  1857,  ’5S,  '69.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Pri- 
vate Secretary  of  Lord  Elgin.  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Muslin,  $2  75 ; Half  Calf,  $3  76. 

GODWIN’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  The  History 
of  France.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789.  By  Parke  Godwin.  Yol.  I. 
(Ancient  Gaul.)  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS.  Trans- 
lated or  Edited  by  J.  S.  Watson.  12mo,  Muslin,  75 
cents ; Half  Calf,  $1  60.  (Forming  the  Twenty-second 
Volume  of  Harper  s New  Classical  Library  — a 
Series  of  Literal  Translations  of  the  Principal  Greek 
and  Latin  Authors.) 

LIFE  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS.  By  J.  W.  Shea- 
han,  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times.  With  a Portrait, 
lu  One  Volume,  500  pages,  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

A SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  READERS, 
Aiming  at  the  Highest  Degree  of  Usefulness,  Splen- 
didly Illustrated.  By  Marotus  Willson.  The  Prim- 
er. nnd  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers 
ready.  (For  full  Description,  Prices,  Terms  for  Intro- 
duction, &c.,  see  Circulars  and  IIarpf.rs  Cata- 
logue, which  may  be  obtained  gratuitously  on  appli- 
cation.) 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 

Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  the 

United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


A Great  Household  Requisite. 

Beuslow’s  Benzine. 

Approved  in  actual  use  by  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, now  selling  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Instantly 
removes  oil,  paint,  and  grease  spots.  Price  12  cents,  25 
cents,  and  50  cents.  162  BROADWAY,  and  all  Drug- 
gists. Take  none  but  Denslow's. 


Agents  Wanted 

In  all  parts  of  the  country , to  sell 

THE  LIFE 

OF 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

(The  Autuentio  and  Reliable  Edition.) 

By  J.  W.  Sheahan, 

Editor  of  the  Chicago  Times. 

With  a fine  Portrait. 

One  VoL  12mo,  500  pages,  Price,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
Liberal  inducements  offered. 

For  full  particulars,  address  GEO.  W.  ELLIOTT,  care 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTE  £i 

Manufactory  and  War  woo  ms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  fron* 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  lor  Five  Years,  and 
Priees  are  moderate. 


Chickering  & Son, 


^Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent 

Warerooms  in  Boston.  246  Washington  Street ; Ware* 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


The  Water-Cure  J ournal  for 

JULY,  now  ready,  contains:  Hygienic  and  Drug  Medi- 
cation Contrasted;  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs; 
Home  Practice  of  the  Movement-Cure — Treatment  of 
the  Croup;  A Family  Necessity;  A Homeopathic  Dose; 
Dr.  Winship’s  Experience;  The  Cattle  Disease;  Collu- 
sion between  Doctors  and  Druggists,  and  much  other 
matter  UBeful  to  every  reader.  A NEW  VOLUME  com- 
mences with  tho  present  number,  and  now  is  ths  time 
to  subscribe.  Only  $1  a year. 

Address  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  306  Broadway, 
New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publisher*, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPBR. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Fivb  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  0® 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Cojry  trill  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  together,  one 
year,  $4  00. 

Terms  for  Advertising.— For  t he  outside  page,  Sev- 
enty-five Cents  per  Line;  for  the  inside  pages.  Fifty  Cents 
per  Line. 

A Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  those  wishing  te 
Advertise  for  three  Months  or  more. 

_H ARP.EE  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
Original  Iraw.  Square,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


Sjjch  a Ship  would  force  a Northwest  Passage. 


Ultimately  the  Ships  will  be  of  such  length  that  their  Bows  will 
arrive  at  Port  before  their  Sterns  are  in  Sight. 


By-and-by  the  Keels  of  such  Vessels  will  have  to  be  Curved  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  form  of  the  Earth. 


Instead  of  going  to  the  country,  People  would  spend  the  Summer 
Months  in  a Rural  Cottage  on  the  Main  Deck. 


As  some  pail  of  such  Ships  would,  wherever  sunk,  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  Ocean,  the  old  ones  would  be  used  to  carry 
the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Wires. 


What  a powerful  Engine  of  War  it  might  be  made! 


COMPLIMENTARY  TO  PATERFAMILIAS. 

Sister  Amy.  “My  Dear  Rose!  What  are  you  doing? — Mamma  will  be  very  angry!” 
Rose.  “Why,  Walter  wants  to  be  like  Papa.  So  I’m  just  Thinning  his  Hair  at  the  top! 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


THE  COCKNEY  TOURIST  IN  AMERICA  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

is  alarmed  at  the  sharpness  of  its  outline.  — Time , I He  is  horrified  at  its  contraction  to 
9 A.M.  I a small  round  spot.— Time,  mid-day. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“ GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  hiB  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  a rival,  and  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds,  Sprains.Iiruises,  &c., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powered  strengthening  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

Morgan  & Allen,  Gen'l  Agents,  40  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 

Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Office  505  Broadway,  New  York. 


No.  396  Broadway. 


And  unfailing  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 
Dysentery,  and  all 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal. 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place”  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARD,  FROM  LONDON. 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Up  Stairs. 


Spurious  Imitations  of  “Artusairon  or 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute”  having  been  put  into  mar- 
ket, we  hereby  caution  the  public  against  purchasing  the 
dangerous  adulterations. 

None  genuine  unless  bearing  our  trade  mark,  “ Abtu- 
SAibon.”  SACKETT,  BELCHER  & CO.,  Agents, 
No.  28  and  30  READE  Street,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  also  by  JOHN  DWIGHT  & CO.,  No.  11 
Old  Slip. 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to' 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  fob  Sale  by  eveby  Druggibt  throughout  the 
Country. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
ms at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 

English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet.  Brussels, 
'hree-plf.  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc., at  reduced 
rices.  Canton  Matting.  Church,  Office 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


'HE  BEST  SUMMER  MEDICINE. 


_L  SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA. 

Delicate  ladies  and  young  children  may  take  it  at  all 
times  with  safety  and  benefit. 

Original  from 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1860. 


[Piuce  Five  Cents. 


[•ding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S60,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Neiv  York. 


Entered 


PART  OF  MR.  CHENERY’S  HERD. 

From  a Sketch  by  T.  Marsdbk,  Esq.— [See  next  Taoe.] 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  CATTLE  DISEASE. 

We  publish  on  the  preceding  page  an  engraving 
of  the  stables  of  Mr.  Chenery,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  gentleman  among  whose  stock  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia — the  new  cattle  disease — first  broke  out ; 
also  an  engraving  of  some  of  Mr.  Chenery’s  cattle : 
both  from  sketches  furnished  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Marsden,  of  Boston. 

It  seems  that  the  first  deaths  from  pleuro-pnew- 
monia  occurred  among  some  Dutch  cattle  of  Mr. 
Chenery’s,  at  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  in  June, 
1850.  The  disease  spread,  and  Mr.  Chenery  lost 
half  his  herd,  one  animal  dying  after  another,  un- 
til the  8th  January  last,  when  the  last  death  took 
place  on  his  estate.  Meanwhile  the  disease  spread 
to  North  Brookfield,  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
and  proved  destructive  in  some  half-dozen  herds. 
A panic  ensued : the  Cattle  Commissioners  and 
Board  of  Agriculture  took  the  matter  up,  and  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  cattle  was  for  some  time 
under  contemplation.  Legislative  interference  was 
loudly  called  for,  and  all  New  England  was  in  a 
state  of  frantic  alarm.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
this  feverish  state  of  mind  has  given  way  to  a 
calmer  disposition.  It  proves,  on  inquiry,  that 
not  more  than  half  a dozen  herds  have  been  at- 
tacked ; and  though  the  mortality  among  these 
has  been  large,  it  has  not  been  as  general  as  is 
supposed. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Chenery  and  others  hold  that  it  is  contagious, 
and  was  imported  in  Mr.  C.’s  Dutch  cattle  from 
Holland,  in  May,  1859 ; that  every  herd  which  has 
since  been  attacked  caught  it  from  these  cattle,  or 
from  others  to  which  it  had  been  communicated  by 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  authorities  deny 
the  contagion  theory  altogether,  and  assert  that  the 
disease  arose  from  bad  ventilation  and  unsuitable 
feeding.  Mr.  Chenery  once  held  this  opinion ; but 
now  reverts  to  that  ef  contagion,  as  better  sustained 
by  the  facts. 

A scientific  writer  thus  describes  the  disease : 

“ Pleuro-pneumonia' is  defined  as  an  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  the  pleura  and  the  lungs.  The 
pleura  is  a thin  membrane  which  covers  the  inside 
of  the  thorax,  or  chest,  and  invests  the  lungs. 
Pneumonia  signifies  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Hence  it  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  be- 
tween pneumonia  and  pleuro-pneumonia  is,  that 
the  former  relates  to  the  lungs  alone,  and  the  latter 
to  both  tha  lungs  and  the  pleura.  Epizootic — pro- 
nounced as  divided  ep-i-zo-o<-ic— -is  a term  applied 
to  diseases  that  are  prevalent  among  animals,  cor- 
responding to  epidemic  among  men.  Epizooty,  a 
pestilential  or  infectious  disease — a term  that  may 
be  applied  to  murrain  or  other  contagious  diseases.” 

It  seems  that  the  disease  is  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  En- 
gland, twenty  years  ago,  from  Ireland,  in  some 
Irish  cattle.  It  is  not  much  dreaded  there.  In 
Holland  it  formerly  prevailed  very  generally,  and 
was  extremely  destructive. 

The  dates  of  its  appearance  in  various  European 
countries  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Willems,  of  Ilas- 
salt : In  Belgium  in  1820,  in  Holland  in  1832,  in 
England  in  1840,  in  Sweden  in  1847,  in  Denmark 
in  1818,  in  Finland  in  1850,  and  since  then  in  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  The  average  mortality  among 
the  herds  attacked  is  said  to  have  been  from  30  to 
60  per  cent.  Dr.  Willems,  who  is  a scientific  man, 
bethought  himself  of  inoculating  the  cattle  for  the 
disease.  He  made  various  experiments,  and  states, 
as  their  final  conclusion,  that  by  inoculating  the 
animal  with  the  virus  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
it  can,  in  99  cases ’out  of  100,  be  saved.  Of  108 
animals  so  inoculated  not  one  was  attacked ; while 
out  of  20  animals  not  inoculated,  and  subject  to  the 
same  influences,  17  took  it  and  died.  Of  5301  cat- 
tle inoculated,  under  Government  inspection,  86 
died  from  the  inoculation,  and  478  were  injured; 
but  only  66  took  the  disease,  and  all  recovered. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
is  a subject  of  much  anxiety  to  our  farmers.  The 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  sent  a deputa- 
tion of  medical  men  to  Massachusetts  to  see  what 
they  could  make  of  it : they  do  not  seem  to  have 
shed  much  light  on  the  subject.  In  Massachusetts 
cattle-breeders  are  equally  at  fault.  In  New  York 
it  is  reported  that  several  cattle  have  lately  died 
very  mysteriously  in  the  Central  Park  and  at 
Yorkville.  The  City  Inspectors  are  holding  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  will  shortly  report. 

Mr.  Chenery  has  written  an  interesting  letter  on 
the  subject,  which  we  subjoin : 


of  $150  worth  of  law  in  my  endeavors  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  loss ; but  the  law  is  uncertain,  and  the  bulk  went 
on  her  way.  My  mind,  however,  remains  unchanged 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  the  animals  received  on 
the  voyage. 

“ The  third  cow  of  tills  importation  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing well  until  about  the  20th  of  June,  when  she  became 
sick,  and  died  in  ten  days  after.  The  fourth  cow,  Lady 
Beemster,  lias,  down  to  this  time,  shown  no  indications 
of  sickness,  but  is,  on  tho  contrary,  in  a thriving  condi- 
tion. 

“Early  in  the  month  of  August  following,  symptoms 
of  disease  were  observable  in  the  Dutcli  cow,  Lady  Lou- 
ise (imported  in  1852).  She  died  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  About  this  time  several  other  animals  were  tak- 
en sick  in  rapid  succession,  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea 
was  first  advanced  that  the  disease  was  identical  with 
that  known  in  Europe  as  * Epizootic  Pleuro-pneumonia.’ 
From  that  date  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  supposed  distemper,  strict  or- 
ders having  been  given  that  no  animals  should  be  allow- 
ed to  leave  the  farm,  nor  any  strange  cattle  to  come 
upon  the  premises.  A temporary  building  was  erected 
in  a pasture  at  considerable  distance  from  the  farm-barn, 
to  which  the  animals  not  infected  were  removed,  and  dis- 
infecting agents  were  used  about  the  premises,  etc. 

“The  following  extract  from  my  letter  book,  in  an- 
swer to  nn  application  for  stock  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  will  serve  to  show  my  views  with  regard  to 
it  at  that  time:  ‘I  am,  at  present,  obliged  to  decline  any 
applications  for  stock,  owing  to  an  epidemic  disease  in 
my  herd.  The  disease  is  that  known  as  “ Pleuro-pneu- 
monia,” and  I have  already  lost  seventeen  head,  and 
have  ten  more  very  sick.  I am  using  every  precaution 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  and  you  will  of 
course  see  the  propriety  of  my  refusing  to  nllow  any  ani- 
mal to  leave  the  farm  until  the  infection  has  ceased.’ 

“ It  is  manifest  that  the  means  used  to  prevent  tho 
spread  of  the  distemper  have  so  far  proved  eminently 
successful,  inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  I have  lost 
some  thirty  animals — nearly  half  of  my  whole  herd— 
there  lias  not  been  a single  case  of  the  disease  elsewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  my  farm. 

“As  there  seems  to  be  nn  impression  abroad  that  the 
disease  in  my  case  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  Dutch 
stock,  I would  remark  that  such  is  not  the  fact:  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  have,  comparatively,  been  more  ex- 
empt from  it  than  any  other  breed.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  any  particular  breed,  or  to  any  age  or  sex,  as 
the  full-grown  ox,  the  mature  cow,  and  the  young  calf 
have  been  alike  prostrated  by  it;  and  of  tho  animals 
lost,  five  were  thorough-bred  Dutch,  five  Durham,  one 
Ayrshire,  one  Guernsey,  two  Jerseys,  five  Devons,  two 
Natives  (all  tho  Natives  on  the  farm),  and  the  remainder 
were  grade  Dutch. 

“ There  has  been  no  new  case  of  sickness  in  my  herd 
since  tho  death  of  tho  mammoth  cow.  Lady  Washington, 
which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  January ; and  I am  there- 
fore induced  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  my  animals  are 
concerned,  the  disease  lias  run  its  course. 

“From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that 
some  months  ago,  when  the  disease  was  raging,  I be- 
lieved it  to  be  infectious  or  contagious,  but  I confess  that 
more  recently  the  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  me 
that  it  was  of  an  entirely  local  character;  that  the  lungs 
of  the  cattle  had  become  diseased  by  breathing  carbonic 
acid  gas,  generated  in  the  cow-house  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  ventilation.  The  recent  developments  with 
regard  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  North  Brookfield 
and  vicinity — in  tracing  its  origin  to  the  calves  that  went 
from  my  farm  in  June  last — together  with  the  informa- 
tion that  I have  just  received  in  a letter  from  Holland 
upon  the  subject,  will,  I fear,  force  me  back  again  to  tho 
belief  that  it  is  the  veritable  European  scourge. 

“ With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  I can 
only  say  that  several  of  our  most  eminent  veterinary  sur- 
geons have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  disease  by  post-mortem  examinations  and  other- 
wise, and  arc,  doubtless,  competent  to  give  valuable  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.  My  own  private  opinion, 
based  upon  costly  experience,  is,  that  whenever  an  ani- 
mal becomes  really  sick  with  this  distemper,  the  best 
treatment  is  to  slaughter  and  bury  forthwith.  In  Hol- 
land the  practice  of  inoculation  as  a preventive — as  ex- 
plained in  the  letter  referred  to  above,  and  which  has 
been  given  to  the  public — has  been  productive  of  ex- 
tremely gratifying  results,  for  ‘where  the  peasants  for- 
merly lost  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  cattle,  they 
now  lose  only  one  per  cent.’ 

“In  concluding  this  long  letter,  I beg  to  say  that  if  it 
shall  provo  that,  through  my  efforts  to  improve  tho 
breeds  of  neat  cattle,  I have  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing this  disease  into  tho  country,  I am  sure  no  ono  can 
possibly  regret  it  more  sincerely  than  myself.  At  the 
same  time  I find  some  consolation  in  believing  that — 
provided  tho  diseaso  can  be  restricted  to  nny  thing  like 
its  present  limits— tho  benefits  conferred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Dutch  cattle  here  will  more  than  out- 
weigh the  losses  incurred  by  the  introduction  of  tho 
disease.  Respectfully, 

“WintiieopW.  Cheneby.” 


Summer  Resorts. 

Trenton  Falls  Hotel,  Trenton  Fa  Is,  N.  Y. 
Congress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
International  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls. 

Round  Hill  Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


happen  to  be  sovereigns?  Why  should  the 
President  address  the  Queen  “ To  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,”  without  “Madam,”  or  “Dear 
Madam,”  or  any  similar  phrase  ? If  he  wrote 
to  a private  lady,  would  he  begin  his  letter — 

“ Mbs.  John  Smith,— Your  son  is  on  his  travels, ’’ 
etc.  ? 

And  why  should  the  Queen  call  Mr.  Buchanan 
“My  good  friend?”  We  say  “ My  good  friend” 
to  Pat  when  we  want  to  know  what  he  will 
charge  for  tarrying  our  trunk ; and  to  Ilans, 
when  we  intend  to  intimate  that  he  is  over- 
charging us  on  our  cabbages.  In  France  a 
wife  calls  her  husband  “My  good  friend,”  and 
brother  soldiers  address  each  other  by  the  same 
phrase ; hut  with  us  it  is  almost  equivalent  to 
“My  good  fellow,”  and  implies,  in  the  person 
using  it,  superiority  of  station  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  used. 

The  fact  is,  we  suppose,  both  the  President 
and  the  Queen  were  puzzled  what  phraseology 
to  use  in  addressing  each  other.  According  to 
court  usage,  sovereigns  arc  brethren.  When 
Louis  of  France  wrote  to  Charles  of  Spain  or 
George  of  England,  he  began  his  letter  with 
“My  dear  Brother,”  and  the  reply  was  similar- 
ly fraternal.  Mr.  Buchanan  apparently  did  not 
fancy  calling  Queen  Victoria  “My  dear  Sister;” 
and  of  course  ladylike  reserve,  and  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  monarchical  prejudice  prevented 
her  correcting  the  error. 

However,  these  are  trifles.  Both  letters 
evince  kindly  feeling  and  the  proper  respect 
which  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  tho 
United  States  should  entertain  for  each  other. 
Both,  we  arc  sure,  fairly  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  from  whose  chiefs  they  emanate. 
The  Prince  will  be  heartily  welcomed  here  by 
all  respectable  people,  not  only  because  we  all 
wish  him,  when  sovereign  of  England,  to  have 
a pleasant  recollection  of  this  country,  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  son  of  an  excellent  mother,  and 
himself  a youth  against  whom  even  the  most 
reckless  scandal-mongers  have  never  breathed 
the  faintest  whisper.  For  a young  man  in  his 
rank  this  is  high  praise. 


ITALIAN  ASSASSINS. 

Yocng  America  was  accustomed  to  regard 
Italian  hired  assassins  as  creatures  of  the  half- 
forgotten  past,  when  the  news  that  Bomba, 
Junior,  had  engaged  a battalion  of  them  to  rid 
him  of  Garibaldi  dispelled  the  agreeable  delu- 
sion. The  race  thrives,  it  seems,  and  on  royal 
pay.  Some  arc  poisoners,  and  deal  in  aromat- 
ic snuff,  deadly  cigars,  murderous  cologne,  and 
doubly  drugged  liqueurs  ; others — and  these 
arc  the  more  numerous — trust  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned knife,  point  held  downward,  and  the  pis- 
tol with  the  ivory  stock.  They  are  gentlemen 
of  acute  perceptions,  and  quick  in  action ; 
ready  to  earn  their  wage  fairly,  be  it  for  king 
or  subject.  In  ignoring  their  existence  Young 
America  proved  that  he  was  not  posted. 

A French  gentleman,  who  lived  much  in  It- 
aly half  a century  since — Paul  Louis  Courier 
— knew  them  quite  intimately,  and  described 
their  manners  and  customs  with  the  gusto  of  a 
naturalist.  An  Italian  assassin — says  he,  some- 
where— when  accosted  by  a customer,  inquires, 
with  courtly  suavity,  whether  the  victim  is  to 
be  sent  to  heaven  or  hell  ? ’Tis  a matter  of 
some  consequence,  as  may  be  imagined ; for 
fifty  scudi  he  will  dispatch  the  Signor  to  tho 
realms  above,  but  it  will  cost  full  two  hundred, 
in  hard  coin,  to  send  him  to  the  other  place. 
If  the  customer  should  chance  to  inquire  how 
the  sbirro  can  thus  dispose  of  the  future  destiny 
as  well  as  the  present  life  of  his  victim,  he  can 
be  readily  satisfied : 

“If  the  Signor  has  no  malice  against  his 
enemy, ” says  the  business-like  sbirro,  “and  only 
wishes  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  I will  catch 
him  in  some  lonely  spot,  bid  him  say  a hasty 
prayer,  and  slay  him  while  he  is  commending 
his  soul  to  God  and  his  patron  saint ; in  which 
event  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  goes  straight 
to  heaven.  But  if  the  Signor  desires  his  en- 
emy’s soul  to  be  ruined,  I will  watch  for  him 
till  I find  him  in  some  deadly  sin,  and  stab  him 
in  the  act ; then,  of  course,  his  soul  is  beyond 
redemption.  But  the  lowest  rate  for  this  is 
two  hundred  scudi.” 

It  need  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  information  on  the  point,  hut  the  corps  of 
sbirri  whom  the  King  of  Naples  has  set  on  the 
track  of  the  liberator  of  Italy  have  been  in- 
structed to  earn  the  weightier  fee.  Garibaldi 
in  the  torments  of  hell  is  a spectacle  which,  we 
are  assured,  the  Neapolitan  Jesuits  are  fond  of 
picturing  to  the  mind  of  their  amiable  sover- 
eign. 

After  all,  how  pitiable  arc  baffled  cruelty, 
and  spite,  and  tyranny!  As  the  sbirri  sail 
from  Naples  for  Sicily  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  Neapolitan  Court  arc  selling  their  furniture 
for  whatever  it  will  command ; and  real  silver 
6poons,  worth  four  to  five  dollars  apiece,  are 
privately  disposed  of  at  a dollar.  Even  tho 
Jesuits  are  having  lay  clothes  made,  and  pack- 
ing up  their  treasures.  Every  body  feels  that 
the  end  is  approaching,  and  wants  to  turn  what 
he  has  into  money.  Nobody  believes  in  tho 
soldiers,  or  the  fleet,  or  the  assassins ; every 
body — to  the  King  himself — believes  in  Gari- 
baldi. Any  thing  more  humiliating  than  the 
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altered  tone  of  the  officinl  Gazette  of  Naples 
toward  tho  sometime  “ bandit  and  robber,  Gari- 
baldi,” now  “his  Excellency,  General  Com- 
manding,” etc.— the  disgrace  of  the  four  gen- 
erals who  could  not  make  head  ngninst  the  in- 
surrection— the  frantic  appeal  of  the  King  to 
tho  Western  Powers  for  protection,  backed  by 
a promise  to  repeat  his  father’s  treachery — is 
not  to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modern  history. 

Young  men  may  discover  a fine  moral  in  tho 
destruction  which  now  impends  over  the  Bour- 
bon family'  at  Naples.  The  modern  history  of 
Continental  Europe— as  written  in  the  stereo- 
typed fashion  of  the  ’old-fashioned  annalists— 
is  little  less  than  a biographical  sketch  of  the 
Bourbon  race.  Time  was,  not  long  since,  when 
the  three  finest  countries  of  Continental  Europe 
— France,  Spain,  and  Southern  Italy — were 
ruled  despotically  by  Bourbons.  It  was  tho 
aim — it  was  almost  the  boast — of  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  House  that  Europe  was  controlled 
by  their  family.  Through  what  pools  of  blood, 
what  mazes  of  deceit,  and  what  scenes  of  un- 
told popular  suffering,  the  House  waded  to  at- 
tain that  pre-eminence  even-  school  history  re- 
lates. It  only  now  remains  for  the  coming  his- 
torian to  depict,  with  the  truth  and  the  bitter- 
ness befitting  the  subject,  how  all  this  mon- 
strous wrong-doing  led  to  its  own  punishment ; 
how  the  Bourbons,  driven  out  of  France,  re- 
turned to  be  again  and  finally  chased  away; 
how  the  same  race  perished  in  Naples ; and 
how,  in  Spain,  the  last  scion  of  the  great 
House,  in  some  complication  yet  unknown, 
went  the  way  of  its  kinsfolk,  fell,  and  faded 
out  of  men’s  sight  as  completely  as  tho  Pha- 
raohs, or  the  Merovingians,  or  the  Stuarts. 
’Twill  be  a grand  theme  for  a competent 
writer. 


IN  THE  STREET. 

“ Please,  Sir,  give  me  a penny'  1” 

What  was  I to  do?  I was  hurrying  along  the 
street,  and  as  I looked  at  the  woman  I knew  her 
perfectly',  although  I had  never  seen  her  before. 
The  dirty,  limp  dress  ; the  dirty  kerchief  around 
the  neck  ; the  dirty*  hood  upon  the  head  ; the  uni- 
versal dirtiness,  and  vague  unclean  odor ; tho 
hang  of  the  head,  and  whining  voice — they  are  ev- 
ery where — many, yet  one. — “Please,  Sir, give  me 
a penny!” 

I was  extremely  comfortable.  The  day  was 
warm,  and  I was  coolly  clad.  I had  risen  from  a 
delicious  breakfast— it  w*as  in  strawberry’  and  cream 
time — and  the  world  and  life  seemed  to  me  the  best 
possible  contrivances  for  happiness.  Tra-la-la.  I 
hummed  a tune.  I felt  airy  like  Mercury.  I 
walked  rapidly,  from  mere  exuberance  of  spirits. 

I tilted  along  on  tip-toe.  I skipped.  I ran.  I 
flew. — “ Please,  Sir,  give  me  a penny !” 

There  were  plenty’  of  them  in  my  pocket.  I 
had  just  bought  two  or  three  papers,  and  paid  two 
cents  apiece  for  them.  It  was  possible,  before  the 
day  was  over,  that  I should  spend  several  more 
for  a cool  drink — for  cigars ; that  I should  cheer- 
fully' pay  three  times  its  value  for  a hat,  a waist- 
coat. Tho  thought  flashed  across  my  mind  : Wo- 
man, if  you  were  only  a very'  fat  boy’,  or  a very 
lean  man,  we  should  all  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  see 
you.  If  you  were  only’  five  inches  high,  instead 
of  five  feet,  ’tivould  rain  dollars  in  y’our  lap.  But 
I had  on  gloves — and  gloves  stick  at  pockets.  In 
Heaven’s  name,  continued  my'  petulant  mind,  why 
don’t  you  walk  on  a rope  from  Trinity’  spire  to 
Paul’s  ? Why  don’t  you  paste  your  husband’s 
hair  on  your  chin,  and  be  a celebrated  bearded 
woman  ? Why  don’t  you  be  a What  is  it,  and 
coin  money’? 

Tho  hand  was  long  and  dirty,  and  tremblingly 
unclosed,  as  it  was  held  out  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  nothing  would  be  put  into  it.  Is  that 
what  lovers  kiss  and  poets  swear  by?  Has  that 
parted  children’s  hair  upon  their  foreheads,  and 
smoothed  the  hot  brow  of  a husband?  Is  that 
wrinkled,  grimy,  shapeless — “ Please,  Sir,  give 

me  a penny !’’ 

Woman,  take  care ! You  are  a vagrant.  You 
are  a nuisance.  What  right  have  you  to  stop  pas- 
sengers upon  the  highway  ? Do  you  see  that  po- 
liceman in  a glazed  cap,  and  blue  coat,  and  bright 
star,  yonder  ? I am  sorry — I regret  exceedingly 
— that  my  duty'  as  a citizen,  my  profound  regard 
for  the  honor,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth, compels  me  to  call  upon  the  official  serv-. 
ant  of  the  law,  and  hand  you  over  to  the  sad,  se- 
rene justice  which  sits  in  the  City  Hall,  that  y’ou 
may  be  tenderly  admonished  to  go  and  be — pun- 
ished. Yes,  woman,  this  is  no  place  for  senti- 
mentality. I am  mild,  not  maudlin.  You  are 
breaking  the  law’.  Vagrant,  avaunt!  Officer! 
— “ Please,  Sir,  give  me  a penny  !’’ 

Give  you  a penny  ? Why,  woman,  do  you  open- 
ly asperse  my  moral  character  ? Do  I not  know 
— do  not  all  these,  my’  fellow-citizens,  wlio  are 
hurrying  down  to  get  their  July'  dividends — know 
perfectly’  well  that  you  will  slink  away  to  the 
next  corner  and  spend  it  in  rum  ?— that  you  will 
get  drunk,  and  lie  in  the  gutter,  where  you  seem 
to  have  slept  last  night  ? Do  you  wish  to  ensnare 
me  to  be  a procurer  for  y'our  horrid^ppetites,  and 
buy’  poisoned  whisky'  to  make  vuu  a little  more 
brutish  than  you  are  now’  ? Why  don’t  you  go 
and  w’ork  ? Why  don’t  you  earn  money  honest- 
ly? Why  tho  deuce  shouldn’t  you  give  me  a pen- 
ny ? — “ Please,  Sir,  give  me  a penny’ !” 

1 had  kept  my  grand  battery  in  reserve.  You 
are  probably  an  impostor,  woman.  As  I raid  it 
I looked  at  tlie  gown  and  the  hood  and  the  hand- 
kerchief. Yes,  y’ou  are  undoubtedly  nn  impostor ; 
and  where  should  we  bo  if  indiscriminate  sr  < - 1- 
giving  wore  tolerated  ? No,  no,  madame,  iwlis- 

Qriginal  from 


“ Dias  Si*, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I take 
pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  a succinct  account  of  my 
last  importation  of  cattle  from  Holland,  and,  also,  of  tho 
disease  that  subsequently  prevailed  in  my  herd  at  tho 
Highland  Farm  in  Belmont,  as  is  now  generally  supposed, 
in  consequence  of  that  importation. 

“It  may  he  remarked  that  I had  previously  made  two 
Importations  of  cattle  from  Holland,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary superiority  of  the  animals  received  from  that  source, 
in  comparison  either  with  our  native  or  any  of  the  for- 
eign breeds  heretofore  imported,  induced  me  to  increase 
my  stock  of  Dutcli  cattle  by  further  importations,  rather 
than  wait  the  natural  increase  from  those  already  im- 
ported. 

“Accordingly,  in  December,  1858,  I transmitted  an 
order  to  my  correspondents  in  Schiedam,  Holland,  in- 
structing them  to  employ  a competent  person  expressly 
to  proceed  to  the  north  of  Holland  and  make  selections 
of  the  best  animals  that  could  be  obtained,  without  re- 
gard to  the  expense.  Following  my  instructions,  four 
sows  were  procured  from  Purraerend  and  the  Beemster. 
and  were  duly  shipped  at  Rotterdam,  on  board  the  bark 
J.  C.  Humphreys,  which  vessel  sailed  from  that  port 
early  in  April,  and  arrived  here  on  the  23d  of  May,  1859. 

“Upon  examination  the  cows  were  found  to  he  in  an 
extremely  bad  condition — very  much  bruised  and  ema- 
ciated— one  of  them,  as  the  mate  of  the  bark  stated,  not 
having  been  on  her  feet  during  the  twenty  days  preced- 
ing her  arrival ; another  one  was  totally  unable  to  walk ; 
and  these  two  animals  were  accordingly  carried  to  the 
farm  In  wagons;  tho  remaining  two  were  driven  out- 

“Deeming  it  impossible  for  the  first-mentioned  cow  to 
recover,  she  was,  on  the  31st  of  May,  slaughtered  ; and 
on  the  2d  of  June  following  tho  second  cow  died.  At 
that  time,  in  common  with  every  one  knowing  the  fact 
in  the  case,  I was  so  fully  persuaded  that  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  these  animals  was  caused  by  neglect  on  the  voy- 
age, that  I libeled  the  vessel,  and  went  through  a course 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  left  England,  we  pre- 
sume, last  Thursday,  and  is  now  nearing 
tho  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.  Our  next  number 
will  probably  contain  accounts  of  his  landing 
upon  this  continent,  and  in  succeeding  num- 
bers ho  and  his  progress  through  the  British 
Provinces  will  naturally  occupy  a conspicuous 
place.  In  August  he  will  probably  cross  the 
border,  and  make  a hasty  tour  through  tho 
United  States ; will  be  welcomed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  Washington ; and,  unless  Providence 
should  intervene  to  prevent  tho  calamity,  will 
be  compelled,  nolens  volens,  to  grind  the  polit- 
ical and  social  axe  of  “ His  Excellency”  Fer- 
nando Wood  at  New  York. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Queen  and 
the  President  is  published  in  another  column. 
It  is  carious.  Why  should  a lady  and  a gen- 
tleman omit  the  usual  formulas  of  polite  society 
in  addressing  each  other,  because  they  both 
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criminate  street  giving  is  the  death  of  true  char- 
•tv  You  are  aware  that  there  are  several  asso- 
ciations for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  I suppose  ? 
You  have  heard  of  the  ticket  system  ? Exact- 
ly- where  is  your  ticket,  please?  I’ll  trouble 
you  for  your  properly  authenticated  credentials 
of  poverty.  (I  scanned  her  face,  hands,  figure.) 
You  can  not  expect  me  to  wrong  the  honest  poor 
(I  looked  immensely  virtuous  and  spoke  with  lofty 
severity) — the  honest  poor,  I repeat ; of  course  you 
do  not  expect  me  to  wrong  them.  Not  at  all,  not 
at  all.  If,  therefore,  you  will  call  at  my  office  to- 
day between  three  and  four  I will  give  you  a tick- 
et which  will  entitle  you  to  have  your  case  looked 
into  as  soon  as  the  proper  person  can  spare  the 
time.  Between  three  and  four.  Hem ! — “Please, 
Sir,  give  me  a penny !” 

I do  not  think  she  understood  me.  Her  face 
was  very  gaunt  and  sallow.  I wondered  in  what 
cellar  she  lived.  I thought  of  the  long,  long  days 
that  dragged  her  through  life,  starving  and  whin- 
ing;  of  the  slow  death  she  died  all  the  time;  of 
the  utter  absence  of  hope,  decency,  comfort,  cheer- 
fulness in  her  existence.  I thought  how  sternly 
she  should  be  refused  a penny  lest  she  might  get 
drunk  upon  rum  at  the  corner,  and  how  calmly  we 
all  go  out  to  dine,  and  how  familiarly  we  nod  with 
people  who  only  get  high  at  black  walnut  tables. 

Look  here,  I said  to  myself,  if  you  mean  to  go 
wi!h  this  woman  and  ascertain  all  about  her,  and 
help  her,  and  show  her  how  to  help  herself,  good, 
and  may  God  go  with  you!  But  if  you  don’t 
mean  to  give  her  any  thing,  don’t  blarney.  If 
you  are  going  by,  don’t  let  her  starve  because  she 
might  get  drunk.  Don’t  let  her  starve  because 
she  tells  lies.  Don’t  let  her  starve  because  she 
won’t  go  to  work.  How  do  you  know  she  won’t  ? 
How  do  you  know  that  she  can?  How  do  j-ou 
know  that  she  is  a liar  and  a drunkard  ? Did  you 
ever  see  her  before  ? Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  be- 
fore ? Do  you  know  any  thing  about  her  except 
that  she  is  entirely  wretched  and  forlorn?  You 
think  that  you  know  that  sort  of  thing  at  sight. 
— “ Please,  Sir,  give  me  a penny !” 

Yes,  woman,  yes ; and  all  the  more  shame  to  me 
that  I give  only  the  money,  and  not  a moment,  not 
an  effort,  not  a kind  word  or  look,  not  a thought 
really  to  help  you. — “Thank  you.  Sir.” 

I "hurried  along  and  met  old  Solomon  Gunnv- 
bags  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.  “ It’s  awful 
hot,”  said  he ; “ come  round  to  Delmonico’s  and 
have  something  to  drink.”  As  we  sat  smoking 
very  choice  Havanas  and  sipping  admirably  mixed 
juleps,  Mr.  Gunnvbags  said  to  me : “ I wish  the  po- 
lice would  look  after  these  infernal  street  beggars  a 
little.  If  people  would  only  agree  not  to  give  ’em 
any  thing  to  go  and  get  drunk  on,  they’d  clear  out 
fast  enough.  For  my  part,  I never  give  a cent  in 
the  street,  Sir;  not  a cent;  upon  principle,  Sir, 
principle.  Have  another  julep?  Here,  garcong /” 

CONFERRING  THE  DEGREES. 

The  heat  ripens  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and,  in  fact, 
candidates  of  every  degree.  The  crop  is  always 
plentiful : so  abundant  that  it  is  ceasing  to  be  val- 
uable in  the  estimation  of  many.  But  why  so? 
The  whole  system  of  degrees,  as  originally  under- 
stood, is  obsolete ; but  it  has  a new  and  intelligible 
modern  significance.  It  is  very  useful  as  a regis- 
ter and  meter. 

When,  for  instance,  the  clustering  graduates,  in 
rustling  gowns,  surround  the  venerable  President, 
capped  like  a Judge  at  the  Old  Baile}’  in  the  act 
of  sentencing  pirates  to  death,  and  receiving  from 
him  the  mystic  parchment  rolled  with  ribbon  blue, 
have  henceforth  the  right  to  add  to  their  names 
A.B.,  it  does  not  mean  only  that  they  have  achieved 
the  alphabet,  but  that,  for  four  consecutive  years, 
they  have  smoked,  played  billiards,  rowed,  boxed, 
driven  horses,  gamed,  drunk,  and  studied  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  A.B.  stands  for  all  de- 
grees of  those  performances,  and  for  some  others 
not  enumerated. 

When  the  mystic  A.M.  is  conferred,  it  means 
surely  that  the  recipient  is  a friend  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  government  of  the  college,  who  likes  to 
offer  a pretty  and  public  compliment.  Or,  when 
it  is  “ conferred  in  course,”  it  means  that  the  re- 
cipient graduated  three  years  before,  and  has  now 
paid  five  or  six  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  his 
alma  mater. 

D.D.,  again,  indicates  that  the  individual  so 
designated  is  a prominent,  or,  if  not  prominent, 
♦hen  a somewhat  elderly  clergyman  of  the  persua- 
sion to  wnich  the  college  belongs.  That  lie  is  es- 
pecially learned  in  Divinity  is  neither  assumed  by 
the  college  nor  understood  by  the  public. 

The  LL.D.  is  a more  catholic  degree.  To  re- 
ceive this  it  is  required  only  that  the  person  be  a 
very  distinguished  public  personage,  or  a peculiar 
benefactor  of  the  college,  or  a private  person  of  no 
known  claims.  Every  body  is  in  danger  of  catch- 
ing the  LL.D. 

When  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson  went  to 
Cambridge  College,  in  Massachusetts,  they'  made 
him  a Latin  speech  and  an  LL.D.  It  reminded 
the  spectator  of  Erasmus  going  into  Italy  and  re- 
ceiving the  Doctorate  at  Turin.  Only,  of  course, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  bestowal  of  the  degree  meant 
that  Erasmus  was  a learned  man ; and  in  the  for- 
mer, that  General  Jackson  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  when  you  understand  it,  it  is 
all  right,  for  words  and  letters  are  intended  to  con- 
vey ideas.  The  American  colleges  read  their  titles 
clearly  enough,  and  take  care  that  the  American 
people  shall  do  the  same. 

And  England  is  not  very  far  behind  in  the  mod- 
ern improvements  and  the  luxuries  of  the  summer 
season.  Oxford  has  just  made  Captain  M'Clintock 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  He  is  one  of  the  gallantest 
of  English  seamen,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it  was 
quite  ns  sensible  to  make  him  a D.C.L.  because  he 
found  the  remains  of  Captain  Franklin’s  expedi- 
tion as  it  would  he  to  make  Lord  Brougham  an 
K.N.  because  he  is  a learned  scholar. 

To  our  own,  our  native  colleges,  a lit  le  hard- 
pushed  for  candidates,  tho  1 onager  would  humbly 


tied  to  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. — or  will  it  be 
more  in  rule  to  wait  until  he  shall  have  been  mado 
President? 

IDIOTS  AND  CRETINS. 

In  the  Weekly  of  23d  June  the  Lounger  described 
“a  little  Journey  at  Home,”  to  the  private  school 
for  idiots  of  Mr.  Richards.  A gentleman  who  has 
been  long  familiar  with  Mr.  Richards  and  with 
the  subject  of  training  for  imbeciles,  lias  sent  the 
Lounger  a letter,  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but 
full  of  interest. 

He  states  that  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  established 
the  first  asylum  for  foundlings,  two  centuries  ago, 
in  France ; and  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since  the  Al>b6  de  l’EpSe  founded  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Versailles.  In 
1842  Dr.  Goggenbulil  organized  the  first  school  for 
idiotic  children  at  Abendberg,  in  Switzerland.  In 
1848  the  Lounger’s  correspondent  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards went  together  to  Paris.  He  continues:  “As 
he  could  not  speak  French,  I went  with  him  to 
Bicfetre,  and  introduced  him  to  M.  Vallee,  the 
principal  of  the  instil ution.  There  we  found  eigh- 
ty idiotic  boys.  We  saw  them  in  the  work-room, 
where  some  did  carpenter’s  work,  others  made 
shoes,  and  others  were  engaged  in  any  labor  or 
trade  for  which  they  evinced  most  disposition.  We 
also  witnessed  their  gymnastics ; and  visited  the 
school-room,  where  they  were  taught  to  read, 
write,  cipher,  and  draw.  All  of  these  exercises 
and  studies  were  performed  with  an  almost  mili- 
tary precision.  M.  Vall6e  told  us  that  he  had 
sent  some  of  his  pupils  to  houses  in  Paris,  where 
they  gave  great  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 
Seeing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  American,  M. 
Vallee  consented  to  have  Mr.  Richards  board  with 
him  at  Bicetre,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  be  present  at 
all  the  exercises,  and  become  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  tho  school.  Now  our  young  philanthro- 
pist was  in  ecstasy  ! He  staid  there  until  he  had 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  management  of  such 
an  institution,  and  returned  to  America.  He  lias 
since  established  similar  schools  in  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania ; he  has  been  the  means  of  hav- 
ing them  founded  in  New  York  and  Ohio ; and  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  every  State  in  this  Union 
will  have  a school  for  idiots.” 

He  asks,  and  justly,  Why  should  not  New  York, 
among  her  numerous  charities,  count  a school  for 
idiot  children  ? He  has  “ seen  our  idiotic  children 
on  Randall’s  Island,  consisting  of  twenty-two  boys 
and  fourteen  girls ; they  have,  thus  far,  been  kept 
together  without  any  systematic  instruction.  There 
these  thirty-six  unfortunates  not  only  stagnate  but 
retrograde  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  What  a libel 
on  this  opulent  metropolis !” 

The  Lounger  does  not  forget  his  promise  of  an- 
other journey  to  Mr.  Richards’s  school,  and  a fur- 
ther account  of  it. 

THE  HEROICS  OF  HANGING. 

Before  this  is  read  Hicks  the  pirate  will  have 
been  hung  upon  Bedloe’s  Island.  The  day  and  the 
event  are  already  regarded  as  a festival ; and  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  much  more  harm  than 
good  will  come  of  this  particular  execution.  To  a 
man  like  Hicks,  to  almost  all  murderers  like  him, 
where  the  crime  is  a malicious,  and  not  a sudden, 
passionate  act,  a public  execution,  with  its  pecu- 
liar notoriety,  is  a thousand-fold  more  agreeable 
than  a life-long  confinement  in  obscurity.  More- 
over, the  result  of  prevention  of  crime,  which  is 
looked  for  in  the  horror  of  a hanging,  is  defeated  in 
such  an  execution  as  this,  by  the  fact  that  it  takes 
place  upon  an  island,  is  seen  from  the  water,  and 
of  course  at  such  a distance,  for  the  most  part,  that 
the  horror  is  only  theatrical,  like  that  of  seeing  a 
man  at  a great  distance  fall  from  a balloon.  All 
experience  shows,  also,  that  a man  about  to  be  hung 
is  invested  with  a melodramatic  interest  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  arc  to  be  especially  affected  by 
his  death,  so  that  the  object  is  again  defeated. 

'l  he  certainty  of  adequate  punishment,  with  no 
glamour  of  the  heroic,  is  what  should  be  sought  by 
the  criminal  law.  If  a man  commits  a capital 
crime,  he  knows  that  the  instinctive  repugnance  to 
hanging  felt  by  many  persons,  and  arising  from 
many  reasons,  is  a great  chance  in  his  favor.  The 
appeal  to  executive  clemency,  under  which  many  a 
kind-hearted  man  must  give  way,  is  another.  At 
worst,  the  newspapers  will  make  him  the  hero  of  a 
month,  and  a spurious  sympathy  will  console  him. 

If  it  were  not  a part  of  the  penalty  of  a murder 
that  the  murderer  should  figure  as  a hero— if  he 
knew  that  when  he  was  convicted  his  communica- 
tion with  the  world  in  the  shape  of  newspapers 
ended,  something,  at  least,  of  the  sickly  nimbus  of 
great  crime,  which  is  undoubtedly  alluring  to  a 
certain  class  of  men,  would  be  dissipated.  If  there 
must  be  hanging,  let  it  be  solitary  and  dreadful, 
not  a public  pastime ; and  if  by  every  possible 
means  all  account  of  it  except  the  official  report 
could  be  prevented,  public  morality  as  well  as  de- 
cency would  be  the  gainer.  That  the  culprit  wore 
a blue  shirt  and  white  trowsers ; that  his  coffin  was 
mahogany,  or  black  walnut,  or  rosewood  ; that  his 
name  was  engraved  upon  a silver  plate,  and  that 
he  took  three  lumps  of  sugar  in  his  morning's  coffee, 
are  facts  of  no  value  to  any  thing  but  a prurient 
and  morbid  curiosity.  Let  us  have  an  end  of  the 
heroics  of  criminal  hanging. 


NORTHWARD  HO! 

The  expedition  of  Dr.  Hayes  has  sailed  from 
Boston,  and  a Boston  paper  declares  that  some 
four  thousand  dollars,  which  were  subscribed  for  it 
in  New  York,  were  not  paid  because  the  Doctor  did 
not  sail  from  that  port.  There  is  something  so 
supremely’  ludicrous  in  such  a statement  that  one 
hopes,  for  the  sake  of  genteel  comedy,  that  it  may 
be  so.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  believe  it.  It  is  too 
good  to  lie  true. 

But  as  it  is  told,  the  story  illustrates  tho  motive 
of  a great  deal  of  public  subscription.  When  you 
read  : he  long  list  of  n imes  appended  to  some  cn- 


all  who  are  more  or  less  concerned,  is  there  rot  a 
secret  feeling  that  without  the  prospect  of  the  repu- 
tation the  subscription  yvould  be  small  ? No  fame, 
no  pay.  Dear  Doctor,  we  will  severally  pay  a 
hundred  dollars  for  your  great  and  generous  and 
heroic  and  so  forth  project,  provided  that  your  ex- 
pedition departs  from  our  harbor,  and  that  our 
names  shall  be  identified  with  tho  whole  affair. 
As  for  our  caring  a strayv  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  an  open  polar  sea — ! Gammon,  dearest  of 
Doctors,  pure  gammon.  We  want  New  York  to 
be  the  great  commercial  emporium.  We  want 
this  charming  city  to  have  the  credit  of  your  enter- 
prise. We  want,  best  of  medical  men,  to  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it. 

I do  not  believe  the  story* ! But  if  it  w.ere  true, 
it  would  serve  also  to  show  the  gentle  jealousy 
which  prevails  between  the  two  great  cities.  Is 
it  for  the  honor  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts — 
for  Wall  Street  or  State  Street — that  this  expedi- 
tion goes  to  explore  the  purlieus  of  the  North  Pole  ? 
Is  it  not  first  for  science,  then  for  America,  and 
then  for  the  world?  From  what  port  did  M‘Clin- 
tock  sail  ? Who  care®  ? From  what  port  sailed 
•Mungo  Park?  Who  cares?  The  glory  is  En- 
gland’s, and  all  its  cities  share  it.  And  if,  as  all 
honest  hearts  will  pray,  the  Doctor  safely  and  tri- 
umphantly returns  after  his  three  years’  cruise,  tho 
praise  will  not  be  New  York’s  nor  Boston’s,  but 
the  country’s.  And  due  notice  will  be  taken  of  it 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1864. 

POPULAR  PRICES. 

“Dear  Mr.  I.ounoer,— Am  I to  suppose,  from  wliat 
you  say  about  the  high  price  of  admission  to  the  Great 
Eastern , that  you  approve  of  charging  enormous  sums 
for  entrance  to  popular  exhibitions  ? 

“Yours  truly,  Guntlefinger.” 

Certainly  not,  unless  yon  wish  to.  It  is  a sim- 
ple question  of  economy — can  more  be  realized  by 
an  exhibition  at  a dollar  than  at  twenty-five  cents? 
For  the  object  of  the  exhibition,  you  will  under- 
stand, is  not  to  gratify  a laudable  curiosity,  etc., 
it  is  to  try  what  can  be  done  to  make  up  the  enor- 
mous loss  already  sustained  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a low  price  of  admission  to  popular  exhi- 
bitions is  more  profitable  than  a high  one ; but  in 
this  particular  case  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  presume 
that  there  were  enough  persons  who  wished  to  see 
and  study  the  great  ship  without  the  inconvenience 
of  a crowd,  who  would  pay  a dollar  for  the  privi- 
lege. If  this  were  an  erroneous  opinion,  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  change  the  price. 

As  for  the  talk  about  “ exclusiveness,”  and  so 
forth,  it  is  merely  absurd.  Probably  it  is  demo- 
cratic to  get  the  highest  price  you  can  for  your 
wares ; and  as  the  Company  wanted  only  dollars, 
they  were  not  likely  to  bo  very  fastidious  in  the 
choice  of  the  people  who  should  pay  them.  If 
they  had  supposed  more  money  could  be  made  by 
putting  the  price  at  five  dollars,  they  would  wisely 
have  charged  that  sum. 

There  is  another  view,  of  course.  Upon  tho  sup- 
position that  the  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  largest  number  of  people,  it 
was  foolish  to  charge  a dollar  for  admission.  But 
that  is  an  entirely  distinct  point ; and  it  is  a prin- 
ciple as  applicable  to  every  kind  of  bargain.  If 
the  object  of  the  tailor  be  to  clothe  the  largest 
number  of  persons  at  the  cheapest  rate,  he  doss 
very  foolishly  in  charging  a hundred  per  cent, 
profit.  But  if  he  wish  to  realize  a fortune  for  him- 
self in  the  shortest  possible  time,  he  is  probably  a 
very  wise  fellow  in  doing  it.  You  may  tiew  the 
matter,  therefore,  gentle  Guntlefinger,  either  as  a 
trader  or  a philanthropist ; but  you  must  take  care 
not  to  confound  the  two.  As  traders,  people  try 
to  help  themselves — as  philanthropists,  they  try  to 
help  other  people. 


SCEXE—  A RESTAURANT. 

Cockney  Waiter.  “'Am,  Sir?  Ycssirl  Don’t  take 
any  thing  with  your ’am,  do  you.  Sir?” 

Gentleman.  “ Yes,  I do ; 1 take  the  letter  H !" 

A funeral  had  been  appointed  to  take  place  at  half 
past  two  o’clock,  and  the  clergyman  appointed  received, 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  a request  from  the  funeral 
party  to  the  effect  that  they  hoped  he  would  make  the 
funeral  an  hour  earlier  than  that  proposed,  as  they  wished 
to  go  to  the  circus  in  the  af  ternoon. 

Two  newly-made  justices  of  the  peace  met  a Rev.  Mr. 
Thom,  as  he  was  riding  home,  and  resolved  to  quiz  him. 
“Ah,”  said  one  of  them,  “you  are  not  like  your  Master, 
for  he  wns  content  to  ride  on  an  ass.” — “An  ass!”  ex- 
claimed the  minister;  “there’s  no  such  a beast  to  he 
gotten  nowadays." — “Ah!  how’s  that?"  said  the  wits. 
“Because,”  replied  Mr.  Thom,  “ they  now  make  them 
all  justices  of  the  peace.” 

A Thrilling  Scene. — A noise  was  heard  on  deck,  the 
dog-watch  Hprung  from  Ms  caboose,  seized  the  gig-whip, 
and  laying  over  the  dead-eyes  of  the  buoy,  made  him  shin 
up  the  bov/eprit,  catcli  hold  of  the  Bk_\  e scraper,  which  he 
used  so  freely  on  the  keelson  that  lie  rubbed  off  the  thoe 
of  the  anchor,  which  was  caught  by  the  cat  harping?, 
who  commenced  to  spanker  with  the  boom  till  she  burst 
through  tho  stays,  cutting  ttie  topsail  ties,  grabbed  the 
moukey’B  tail,  which  knocked  a Jew’s  eye  out  of  the 
Turk’s  bead,  caught  the  ship  round  the  waist  with  one 
hand,  boxed  the  compass  witli  the  other,  till  the  coek 
cried,  and  the  captain  applied  tho  leaches  of  the  foresail 
to  the  inflamed  eye  of  the  astonished  needle. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tiie  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  boast  them- 
selves to  ho  Fishers  of  Men.  Not  content,  however,  with 
catching  fish,  they  also  crimp  them. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

What  do  you  think  of  Louis  Napoleon's  last  move? 

Decidedly  a Baden  (a  bad  ’un). 

A Neat  Quotation.— When  the  Sicilian  population 
wished  to  fire  on  the  ships  tent  for  the  use  of  General 
Lctizia  in  embarking  the  garrison  of  1’alermo,  Garibaldi 
remonstrated  with  them  in  the  well-known  lines  from 
Horace : 

“ Natis  in  usum  Lsetitim  scyphis 
l’ugnnre,  Tliracum  cst." 


Give  us  wliat  you  think  the  fim 
the  world,  and  we  will  wager  its 
beaten. 


One  of  tho  latest  interpretations  of  the  diameter  of 
Ilamlet  is  that  he  was  a gambler;  for  he  says,  “ IIow  ab- 
solute the  knave  is ! wo  must  speak  by  the  card. '• 

A little  boy,  returning  from  the  Sunday-school,  raid  to 
his  mother,  “Ma,  ain’t  there  a tiffy-chism  for  little  hoys? 
This  caf-cchism  is  too  hard  for  me.’’ 

“ Sure,"  said  Putrick,  rubbing  his  bend  with  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  a present  from  his  employer,  “ I al- 
ways mane  to  do  me  duty.” 

“ I believe  you,"  replied  his  employer ; “ and  there- 
fore I shall  make  you  a present  of  all  you  have  stolen 
from  me  during  the  year.” 

“ Thank  yer  honor,’’  replied  Pat ; “ and  may  nil  yotir 
friends  and  acquaintances  trato  you  as  liberally!’’ 

A lady  of  fashion,  upon  being  told  one  of  her  six- 
footed servants  had  been  married  the  previous  day  to 
her  lady's  maid  at  the  aristocratic  church  nesr  Hanover 
Square,  was  so  scandalized,  that,  forgetting  her  position, 
her  English,  her  placidity,  and  all  the  other  proprieties 
of  life,  she  exclaimed  most  bitterly,  “It’s  too  bad,  I de- 
clare, to  turn  St.  George’s  in  this  way  into  a low-menial 
altar  1" 

A good  story  is  told  of  Lord  Bath.  He  owed  a tradee- 
man  £800,  and  would  never  pay  Mm ; the  man  determ- 
ined to  persecute  Mm  till  lie  did,  and  one  morning  fol- 
lowed Mm  to  Lord  Wlnchelsea’s,  and  sent  up  word  that 
ho  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Lord  llafh  came  down, 
and  said,  “Fellow,  what  do  you  want  with  me?"  “ My 
money!’’  said  the  man,  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  hnwf, 
before  all  the  servants.  lie  hade  him  come  the  next 
morning,  and  then  would  not  see  him.  The  next  Sunday 
the  man  followed  liim  to  church,  and  got  into  the  next 
seat;  he  leaned  over  and  said,  “My  money ! give  me  my 
money!”  The  sermon  was  on  avarice,  and  tho  text, 
“Cursed  are  they  which  heap  up  riches.”  The  man 
groaned  out,  “O  Lord!”  and  pointed  to  my  Lord  Bath. 
In  short,  he  persisted  so  much,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  all 
the  congregation,  that  Lord  Bath  went  out  and  paid  it 
directly. 

“ Come  here,  my  little  man,"  said  a gentleman  to  a 
youngster  of  five  years,  while  sitting  in  a parlor  where  a 
large  company  was  assembled.  “ Do  you  know  me  ?” 

“ Yith,  Thir." 

“ Who  am  I,  then  ? Let  me  hear.” 

“You  itli  the  man  that  kitlied  mamma  when  papa  was 
in  Thuffolk." 

A Horrible  Compound — The  Lord  Chancellor  has 
introduced  into  the  Uou»e  of  Lords  a Bill  for  the  fusion 
of  Law  and  Equity.  What  a mixture  1 It  seems  like  a 
combination  of  strychnine  with  prussic  acid. 


In  addressing  a jury  upon  one  occasion,  the  celebrated 
Lord  .Jeffrey  found  it  necessary  to  make  free  with  the 
character  of  a military  officer  who  was  present.  Upon 
hearing  himself  several  times  contemptuously  spoken  of 
as  “ the  soldier,"  the  son  of  Mars,  boiling  with  indigna- 
tion, interrupted  the  pleader,  “ Don't  call  mo  a soldier. 
Sir;  I’m  an  officer.”  Lord  Jeffrey  immediately  went 
on:  “Well,  gentlemen,  this  officer,  who  is  no  soldier , 
was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  mischief  that  had  occurred.” 

Tho  health  of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  one  of  the 
rural  districts  in  the  East  Riding  having  somewhat  de- 
clined, he  called  in  a medical  man,  who  at  once  put  him 
on  low  diet.  After  a few  visits  ttie  doctor  found  his  pa-  , 
tient  so  far  improved  as  to  warrant  his  taking  something 
more  substantial  than  gruel,  nnd  he  accordingly  request- 
ed the  man’s  spouse  to  furnish  her  husband  with  a little 
animal  food  once  or  twice  a day.  The  wife  said  nothing; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  doctor  departed  than  site  bolted 
out  of  the  house  and  shouted  to  a neighbor,  “What  do 
you  think  they’ve  ordered  for  our  John  to  cat  now? 
Animal  food!" — “And  a very  good  thing,  too,”  replied 
the  neighbor.  In  a passion  the  former  exclaimed, 
“Why,  you’re  just  as  bad  as  them!  How  is  it  likely 
our  John  can  cat  hay  and  straw,  and  such  like  stuff? 
Besides,  he  has  no  teeth."  The  man  was  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief,  anil  Ms  wife,  not  entertaining  the  high- 
est opinion  of  the  liberality  of  the  rate-payers,  suspected 
that  there  had  been  some  suggestion  on  their  part,  par- 
ticularly as  the  medical  gentleman  was  the  parish  sur- 
geon.   

The  Memorial  Gordelais  says,  that  near  St.  Sevier 
there  lives  an  old  soldier  with  a false  leg,  a false  arm,  a 
glass  eye,  a complete  set  of  false  teeth,  a nose  of  silver, 
covered,  with  a substance  imitating  flesh,  anil  « silver 
plate  replacing  nnrt  of  Ms  skull.  He  wasa  snfdler  under 
Napoleon,  and  rriese  are  t.Js  trophira  He  n;u  t bo  a 
splendid  specimen  of  composite  architecture. 


Legislation  for  Little  Folks.— The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  proceeding  witli  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works 
Act,  designed  to  prevent  the  overworking  of  helpless 
children.  In  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure, Dyeing  Works,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  cease  to  be 
Killing  Works.  

The  question  is  often  discussed  whether  the  savages 
enjoy  life.  We  suppose  they  do,  as  they  always  seem 
anxious  to  take  it  when  they  get  a chance. 

A sleepy  churchwarden,  who  sometimes  engages  in 
popular  games,  hearing  the  minister  use  the  words, 
“ shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"  started  up,  rubbed  his 
* eyes,  and  exclaimed,  “ Stop,  stop  1 It's  my  deal.” 

A gentleman  having  a horse  that  ran  away  and  broke 
Ms  wife’s  neck,  was  told  by  a neighbor  that  lie  wished  to 
purchase  it  for  his  wife  to  lido  upon.  “ No,"  said  tho 
wretch,  “ I intend  to  marry  again  myself.” 

A country  paper,  in  an  obituary  notice,  speaks  of  the 
deceased  as  being  “a  most  estimable  young  man  and  de- 
vout Christian  until  the  day  of  Ms  death."  Pity  tho 
young  man  had  not  died  sooner,  to  save  his  reputation. 

A (lninkeiytnr.n,  in  trying  to  walk  by  a lamp-post  last 
night,  made  a decided  hit,  

Maltby  was  one  of  the  most  absent  of  men.  While  in 
Paris  together  Rogers  dined  at  a party,  where  a lady  who 
sat  next  him  did  not  know  Mm  at  first,  but  after  hearing 
him  talk  for  some  time  discovered  who  lie  was.  Maltby 
was  not  at  this  dinner,  and  Rogers  telling  Mm  of  this  lady 
said,  “She  asked  if  my  name  was  not  Rogers."  “And 
was  it  ?"  inquired  Maltby.  

The  rre.lh'-«t  trimming  for  a woman’s  bonnet  is  a goof Ir 
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PATCHEN. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 


The  deceptive  form  and  qualities  of  Patchen  (of 
whom  we  publish  a portrait  opposite)  have  been 
the  theme  of  discussion  among  thousands  of  his 
admirers.  His  tremendous  speed  and  undoubted 
bottom  have  placed  him  in  an  enviable  position, 
whence,  we  presume,  it  will  lie  no  easy  matter  to 
dislodge  him.  His  defeat  of  the  “Queen  of  the 
Turf,”  on  the  Union  Course,  Long  Island,  June, 
I860,' was  as  clear  as  it  was  unexpected.  If  we 
study  his  formation,  we  shall  find  him  to  be  a 
horse  possessing  very  rare  qualities,  and  uniting 
the  several  points  of  the  thorough-bred  with  those 
of  the  cart-horse  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
While  the  head,  neck,  and  body  are  evidently 
those  of  the  well-bred,  or  even  thorough-bred  race- 
horse, the  legs,  a3  far  as  the  hocks,  possess  the 
muscular  dimensions  of  the  ordinary  dray-horse, 
which  exhibit,  especially  in  the  fore-arm,  a sym- 
metry and  power  truly  astounding.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  arm  of  P.atchen  is 'four  times  that  of 
the  leg  below  the  knee  ; hence  the  tremendous  ac- 
tion and  speed.  This  same  peculiarity  exists  in 
the  celebrated  “Toronto  Chief”— a horse,  at  first 
sight,  appearing  heavy,  and  even  clumsy,  but  upon 
close  examination  of  his  frame  it  will  be  found 
that  the  greatest  similarity  exists  between  the 
form  of  Patchen  and  Toronto  Chief.  Noth  appear 
large,  heavy  horses  at  first  sight ; but  this  heavy 
appearance,  in  both  cases,  is  the  consequence  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  development  of  muscular  pow- 

Patchen  possesses  much  kindness  of  disposition, 
a sound  and  hardy  constitution,  and  a frame  of 
more  than  ordinary  beaut}-. 

He  was  sired  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  by  Henry 
Clay,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  dam  by  Bashaw,  etc., 
etc. ; proving  him  the  descendant  of  a race  of  he- 
roes of  the  turf. 

Ills  color  is  a rich,  glossy  bay;  with  legs, 
mane,  and  tail  black. 

The  back  is  straight ; loins  strong ; quarters 
very  large  and  muscular ; tail  well  put  on,  and 
falling  to  the  ground  ; head  and  neck  of  faultless 
symmetry;  legs  strong,  and  feet  good. 

Our  illustration,  drawn  from  the  life,  will  serve 
to  show  how  deceptive  is  the  form  of  this  wonder- 
ful horse ; but  how  perfect  are  his  points,  and 
what  a study  do  they  present  to  the  horseman  ! 


FLORA  TEMPLE. 

The  portrait  of  this  little  trotter  on  the  opposite 
page  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  our  readers. 
Our  space  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  a lengthy 
description  of  her  matchless  performances.  We 
will,  therefore,  notice  her  chief  characteristics  of 
form,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  portrait  from 
life. 

Flora  Temple  is  a light  bay,  with  black  mane, 
tail,  and  legs.  Her  outline  is  peculiarly  striking, 
particularly  that  of  the  head,  neck,  and  ear,  which 
bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  female  of  the  Amer- 
ican deer  in  delicacy  of  formation  and  vivacity  of 
motion.  The  legs  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
sinew  and  solidity,  though  clean  and  finely  set. 
The  neck  is  long,  nostrils  very  expansive,  wither 
muclrtlevated,  shoulder  large  and  muscular,  loin 
and  quarters  compact  and  very  wiry -looking.  But 
that  which  distinguishes  Flora  more  particularly 
is  the  prominence  of  her  eye,  which  is  large,  fiery, 
and  projecting ; and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  belief  that  she  can  what  is  behind  as 
well  as  before — a very  great  advantage  to  her  in  a 
race. 

But  though  her  points  as  a first-class  trotter  are 
perfection  in  themselves,  she  does  not  convey  the 
idea  of  a well-bred  horse  ; neither  does  she  evince 
any  striking  indications  of  great  strength,  speed, 
or  endurance ; being,  as  they  used  to  say  at  the 
Derby,  “o  rum  'un  to  look  at,  but  a good  ’an  to 
00." 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

AUTHOR  OF  “TUB  DEAD  SECRET,"  “AFTER  DARK," 
ETC.,  ETC. 

[I* rin ted  from  advance  proof-slieets  pur- 
chased from  tUe  autlior  exclusively  for 
“ Harper’s  Weekly.”] 


WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

X 

The  Inquest  was  hurried  for  certain  local 
reasons  which  weighed  with  the  coroner  and 
the  town  authorities.  It  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day.  I was,  necessarily,  one 
among  the  witnesses  summoned  to  assist  the 
objects  of  the  investigation. 

My  first  proceeding  in  the  morning  was  to 
go  to  the  post-office  and  inquire  for  the  letter 
which  I expected  from  Marian.  No  change 
of  circumstances,  however  extraordinary,  could 
affect  the  one  great  anxiety  which  weighed  on 
my  mind  while  I was  away  from  London.  The 
morning’s  letter,  which  was  the  only  assurance 
I could  receive  that  no  misfortune  had  happen- 
ed in  my  absence,  was  still  the  absorbing  in- 
terest with  which  my  day  began. 

To  my  relief,  the  letter  from  Marian  was  at 
the  office  waiting  for  me.  Nothing  had  hap- 
pened—they  were  both  as  safe  and  as  well  as 
when  I had  left  them.  Laura  sent  her  love, 
and  begged  that  I would  let  her  know  of  my 
return  a day  beforehand.  Her  sister  added,  in 
explanation  of  this  message,  that  she  had  saved 
“nearly  a sovereign”  out  of  her  own  pi-ivate 
purse,  and  that  she  had  claimed  the  privilege 
of  ordering  the  dinner  and  giving  the  dinner 
which  was  to  celebrate,  the  day  of  my  return. 
I read  these  little  domestic  confidences  in  the 
bright  morning,  with  the  terrible  recollection 
of  what  had  happened  the  evening  before  vivid 
in  my  memory.  The  necessity  of  sparing  Lau- 
ra any  sudden  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  the 
first  consideration  which  the  letter  suggested  to 
me.  I wrote  at  once  to  Marian  to  tell  her  what 
I have  told  in  these  pages,  presenting  the  tid- 
ings as  gradually  and  gently  as  I could,  and 
warning  her  not.to  let  any  such  thing  as  a news- 
paper fall  in  Laura’s  way  while  I was  absent. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  woman,  less  coura- 
geous and  less  reliable,  I might  have  hesitated 
before  I.  ventured  on  unreservedly  disclosing  the 
whole  truth.  But  I owed  it  to  Marian  to  be 
faithful  to  my  past  experience  of  her,  and  to 
trust  her  as  I trusted  myself. 

My  letter  was  necessarily  a long  one.  It  oc- 
cupied me  until  the  time  came  for  proceeding 
to  the  Inquest. 

The  objects  of  the  legal  inquiry  were  neces- 
sarily beset  by  peculiar  complications  and  diffi- 
culties. Besides  the  investigation  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  deceased  had  met  his  death, 
there  were  serious  questions  to  be  settled  relat- 
ing to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  to  the  abstraction 
of  the  keys,  and  to  the  presence  of  a stranger 
in  the  vestry  at  the  time  when  the  flames  broke 
out.  Even  the  identification  of  the  dead  man 
had  not  yet  been  accomplished.  The  helpless 
condition  of  the  servant  had  made  the  police 
distrustful  of  his  asserted  recognition  of  his  mas- 
ter. They  had  sent  to  Knowlesbury  overnight 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  personal  appearance 
of  Sir  Pereival  Glyde,  and  they  had  communi- 
cated, the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  with  Black- 
water  Park.  These  precautions  enabled  the 
coroner  and  jury  to  settle  the  question  of  iden- 
tity, and  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  serv- 
ant’s assertion ; the  evidence  offered  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  and  by  the  discovery  of  cer- 
tain facts  being  subsequently  strengthened  by 
an  examination  of  the  dead  man's  watch.  The 
crest  and  the  name 
of  Sir  Pereival  Glyde 
were  engraved  inside 
!»..  •„  « it. 


The  next  inquiries 
related  to  the  fire. 

The  servant  and  I, 
and  the  boy  who  had 
heard  the  light  struck 
in  the  vestry,  were  the 
first  witnesses  called. 
The  boy  gave  his  evi- 
dence clearlyenough; 
but  the  servant’s  mind 
had  not  yet  recover- 
ed the  shock  inflicted 
on  it — he  was  plainly 
incapable  of  assisting 
the  objects  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  he  was  de- 
sired to  stand  down. 
To  my  own  relief,  my 
examination  was  not 
a long  one.  I had  not 
known  the  deceased ; 
I had  never  seen  him ; 
I was  not  aware  of  his 
presence  at  Old  Wel- 
mingham;  and  I had 
not  been  in  the  vestry 
at  the  finding  of  the 
body.  All  I could 
prove  was  that  I had 
stopped  at  the  clerk’s 
cottage  to  ask  my 
way;  that  I had  heard 
from  him  of  the  loss 
of  the  keys;  that  I 
had  accompanied  him 
to  the  church  to  ren- 
der what  help  I could; 
that  I had  seen  the 
fire;  that  I had  heard 
some  person  un- 
known, inside  the 


vestry,  trying  vainly  to  unlock  the  door ; and 
that  I had  done  what  I could,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  to  save  the  man.  Other  witnesses, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  deceased, 
were  asked  if  they  could  explain  the  mystery 
of  his  presumed  abstraction  of  the  keys,  and  his 
presence  in  the  burning  room.  But  the  eoroner 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  naturally  enough, 
that  I,  as  a total  stranger  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  a total  stranger  to  Sir  Pereival  Glyde,  could 
not  be  in  a position  to  offer  any  evidence  on 
these  two  points. 

The  course  that  I was  myself  bound  to  take, 
when  my  formal  examination  had  closed,  seem- 
ed clear  to  me.  I did  not  feel  called  on  to  vol- 
unteer any  statement  of  my  own  private  convic- 
tions ; in  the  first  place,  because  my  doing  so 
could  serve  no  practical  purpose,  now  that  all 
proof  in  support  of  any  surmises  of  mine  was 
burned  with  the  burned  register;  in  the  second 
place,  because  I could  not  have  intelligibly  stated 
my  opinion — my  unsupported  opinion — without 
disclosing  the  whole  story  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  producing,  beyond  a doubt,  the  same  un- 
satisfactory effect  on  the  minds  of  the  coroner 
and  the  jury  which  I had  already  produced  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Kyrle. 

In  these  pages,  however,  and  after  the  time 
that  has  now  elapsed,  no  such  cautions  and  re- 
straints as  are  here  described  need  fetter  the 
free  expression  of  my  opinion.  I will  state 
briefly,  before  my  pen  occupies  itself  with  other 
events,  how  my  own  convictions  lead  me  to  ac- 
count for  the  abstraction  of  the  keys,  for  the  out- 
break of  the  fire,  and  for  the  death  of  the  man. 

The  news  of  my  being  unexpectedly  free  on 
hail  drove  Sir  Pex-cival,  as  I believe,  to  his  last 
resources.  The  attempted  attack  on  the  road 
was  one  of  those  resources  ; and  the  suppression 
of  all  practical  proof  of  his  crime,  by  destroying 
the  page  of  the  register  on  which  the  forgery 
had  been  committed,  was  the  other,  and  the 
surest  of  the  two.  If  I could  produce  no  ex- 
tract from  the  original  book  to  compare  with 
the  certified  copy  at  Knowlesbury,  I could  pro- 
duce no  positive  evidence,  and  could  threaten 
him  with  no  fatal  exposure.  All  that  was  nec- 
essary to  the  attainment  of  his  end  was,  that  he 
should  get  into  the  vestry  unperceived,  that  he 
should  tear  out  the  page  in  the  register,  and 
that  he  should  leave  the  vestry  again  as  private- 
ly as  he  had  entered  it. 

On  this  supposition  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  he  waited  until  nightfall  before  he  made 
the  attempt,  and  why  he  took  advantage  of  the 
clerk’s  absence  to  possess  himself  of  the  keys. 
Necessity  would  oblige  him  to  strike  a light  to 
find  his  way  to  the  right  register;  and  common 
caution  would  suggest  his  locking  the  door  on 
the  inside  in  case  of  intrusion  on  the  part  of 
any  inquisitive  stranger,  or  on  my  part,  if  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  at  the 
time. 

I can  not  believe  that  it  was  any  part  of  his 
intention  to  make  the  destruction  of  the  register 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  accident  by  purpose- 
ly setting  the  vestry  on  fire.  The  hare  chance 
that  prompt  assistance  might  arrive,  and  that 
the  books  might,  by  the  remotest  possibility,  be 
saved,  would  have  been  enough,  on  a moment’s 
consideration,  to  dismiss  any  idea  of  this  sort 
from  his  mind.  Remembering  the  quantity  of 
combustible  objects  in  the  vestry — the  straw, 
the  papers,  the  packing-cases,  the  dry  wood,  the 
old  worm-eaten  presses — all  the  probabilities,  in 
my  estimation,  point  to  the  fire  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  with  his  matches  or  his  light. 

His  first  impulse,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  doubtless  to  try  to  extinguish  the  flames — 
and  failing  in  that,  his  second  impulse  (ignorant 
as  he  was  of  the  state  of  the  lock)  had  been  to 
attempt  to  escape  by  the  door  which  had  given 
him  entrance.  When  I had  called  to  him  the 
flames  must  have  extended  across  the  door 
leading  into  the  church,  on  either  side  of  which 
the  presses  extended,  and  close  to  which  the 
other  combustible  objects  were  placed.  In  all 
probability  the  smoke  and  flame  (confined  as 
they  were  to  the  room)  had  been  too  much  for 
him  when  he  tried  to  escape  by  the  inner  door. 
He  must  have  dropped  in  his  death-swoon — he 
must  have  sunk  in  the  place  where  he  was  found 
— just  as  I got  on  the  roof  to  break  the  sky- 
light-window. Even  if  we  had  been  able  after- 
ward to  get  into  the  church,  and  to  burst  open 
the  door  from  that  side,  the  delay  must  have 
been  fatal.  He  would  have  been  past  saving, 
long  past  saving,  by  that  time.  We  should 
only  have  given  the  flames  free  ingress  into  the 
church : the  church,  which  was  now  preserved, 
but  which,  in  that  event,  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  vestry.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind — there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one — that  he  was  a dead  man  before  ever 
we  got  to  the  empty  cottage  and  worked  with 
might  and  main  to  tear  down  the  beam. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  any  theory 
of  mine  can  make  toward  accounting  for  a re- 
sult which  was  visible  matter  of  fact.  As  I have 
described  them,  so  events  passed  to  us  outside. 
As  I have  related  it,  so  his  body  was  found. 

The  Inquest  was  adjourned  over  one  day ; no 
explanation  that  the  eye  of  the  law  could  rec- 
ognize having  been  discovered,  thus  far,  to  ac- 
count for  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

It  was  arranged  that  more  witnesses  should 
be  summoned,  and  that  the  London  solicitor  of 
the  deceased  should  be  invited  to  attend.  A 
medical  man  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  on  the  mental  condition  of  the  servant, 
which  appeared  at  present  to  debar  him  from 
giving  any  evidence  of  the  least  importance.  He 
could  only  declare,  in  a dazed  way,  that  he  had 
been  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  to  wait 
in  the  lane,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  else,  ex- 
cept that  the  deceased  was  certainly  his  master.  . 
My  own  impression  was,  that  he  had  been  first 
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used  (without  any  guilty  knowledge  on  his  own 
part)  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  clerk’s  absence 
from  home  on  the  previous  day ; and  that  he 
had  been  afterward  ordered  to  wait  near  the 
church  (but  out  of  sight  of  the  vestry)  to  assist 
his  master,  in  the  event  of  my  escaping  the  at- 
tack on  the  road,  and  of  a collision  occurring  be- 
tween Sir  Pereival  and  myself.  It  is  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  man’s  own  testimony  was  never 
obtained  to  confirm  this  view.  The  medical  re- 
port of  him  declared  that  what  little  mental  fac- 
ulty he  possessed  was  seriously  shaken  ; nothing 
satisfactory  was  extracted  from  him  at  the  ad- 
journed Inquest ; and,  for  aught  I know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  never  have  recovered  to  this 
day. 

I returned  to  the  hotel  at  Welmingham,  so 
jaded  in  body  and  mind,  so  weakened  and  de- 
pressed by  all  that  I had  gone  through,  as  to  be 
quite  unfit  to  endure  the  local  gossip  about  the 
Inquest,  and  to  answer  the  trivial  questions  that 
the  talkers  addressed  to  me  in  the  coffee-room. 
I withdrew  from  my  scanty  dinner  to  my  cheap 
garret-chamber,  to  secure  myself  a little  quiet, 
and  to  think,  undisturbed,  of  Laura  and  Marian. 

If  I had  been  a richer  man  I would  have  gone 
back  to  London,  and  would  have  comforted  my- 
self with  a sight  of  the  two  dear  faces  again 
that  night.  But  I was  bound  to  appear  if  called 
on  at  the  adjourned  Inquest,  and  doubly  bound 
to  answer  my  bail  before  the  magistrate  at 
Knowlesbury.  Our  slender  resources  had  suf- 
fered already;  and  the  doubtful  future — more 
doubtful  than  ever  now — made  me  dread  de- 
creasing our  means  unnecessarily,  by  allowing 
myself  an  indulgence,  even  at  the*  small  cost  of 
a double  railway  journey,  in  the  carriages  of  the 
second  class. 

The  next  day — the  day  immediately  following 
the  Inquest — was  left  at  my  own  disposal.  I be- 
gan the  morning  by  again  applying  at  the  past- 
office  for  my  regular  report  from  Marian.  It 
was  waiting  for  me,  as  before,  and  it  was  writ- 
ten throughout  in  good  spirits.  I read  the  let- 
ter thankfully ; and  then  set  forth,  with  my  mind 
at  ease  for  the  day,  to  walk  to  Old  Welming- 
ham, and  to  view  the  scene  of  the  fire  by  the 
morning  light. 

Truly  has  the  great  poet  said,  “There  is  no- 
thing serious  in  mortality.”  Through  all  the 
ways  of  our  unintelligible  world  the  trivial  and 
the  terrible  walk  hand  in  hand  together.  The 
irony  of  circumstances  holds  no  mortal  catastro- 
phe in  respect.  When  I reached  the  church 
the  trampled  condition  of  the  burial-ground  was 
the  only  serious  trace  left  of  the  fire  and  the 
death.  A rough  hoarding  of  boards  had  been 
knocked  up  before  the  vestry  door-way.  Rude 
caricatures  were  scrawled  on  it  already ; and 
the  village  children  were  fighting  and  shouting 
for  the  possession  of  the  best  peep-hole  to  see 
through.  On  the  spot  where  I had  heard  the 
cry  for  help  from  the  burning  room,  on  the  spot 
where  the  panic-stricken  servant  had  dropped 
on  his  knees,  a fussy-flock  of  poultry  was  now 
scrambling  for  the  first  choice  of  worms  after 
the  rain — and  on  the  ground  at  my  feet,  where 
the  door  and  its  dreadful  burden  had  been  laid, 
a workman’s  dinner  was  waiting  for  him,  tied 
up  in  a yellow  basin,  and  his  faithful  cur  in 
charge  was  yelping  at  me  for  coming  near  the 
food.  The  old  clerk,  looking  idly  at  the  slow 
commencement  of  the  repairs,  had  only  one 
interest  that  he  could  talk  about  now — the  in- 
terest of  escaping  all  blame,  for  his  own  part, 
on  account  of  the  accident  that  had  happened. 
One  of  the  village  women  whose  white,  wild 
face  I remembered,  the  picture  of  terror,  when 
we  pulled  down  the  beam,  was  giggling  with 
another  woman,  the  picture  of  inanity,  over  an 
old  washing-tub.  Nothing  serious  in  mortality ! 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  Solomon  with  the 
elements  of  the  contemptible  lurking  in  every 
fold  of  his  robes  and  in  every  corner  of  his  pal- 
ace. 

As  I left  the  place  my  thoughts  turned,  not 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  complete  overthrow  that 
all  present  hope  of  establishing  Laura’s  identity 
had  now  suffered  through  Sir  Percival’s  death. 
If  Jm<jl|Ig4d^pw^U-|  if  he  had,  would  that 
total  cnSiige  ot  circumstances  really  have  altered 
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the  result?  Could  I have  made  my  discovery 
a marketable  commodity,  even  for  Laura’s  sake, 
after  I had  found  out  that  robbery  of  the  rights 
Of  others  was  the  essence  of  Sir  Percival’s  crime  ? 
Could  I have  offered  the  price  of  my  silence  for 
his  confession  of  the  conspiracy,  when  the  effect 
of  that  silence  must  have  been  to  keep  the  right 
heir  from  the  estates,  and  the  right  owner  from 
the  name?  Impossible!  If  Sir  Percival  had 
lived,  the  discovery,  from  which  (in  my  igno- 
rance of  the  true  nature  of  the  Secret)  I had 
hoped  so  much,  could  not  have  been  mine  to 
suppress  or  to  make  public,  as  I thought  best,  for 
the  vindication  of  Laura’s  rights.  In  common 
honesty  and  common  honor  I must  have  gone 
at  once  to  the  stranger  whose  birth-right  had 
been  usurped — I must  have  renounced  the  vic- 
tory at  the  moment  when  it  was  mine,  by  plac- 
ing ray  discovery  unreservedly  in  that  stranger’s 
hands — and  I must  have  faced  afresh  all  the 
difficulties  which  stood  between  me  and  the  one 
purpose  of  my  life,  exactly  as  I was  resolved,  in 
my  heart  of  hearts,  to  face  them  now! 

I returned  to  Welmingham  with  my  mind  com- 
posed, feeling  more  sure  of  myself  and  my  res- 
olution than  I had  felt  yet. 

On  my  way  to  the  hotel  I passed  the  end 
of  the  square  in  which  Mrs.  Catherick  lived. 
Should  I go  back  to  the  house  and  make  an- 
other attempt  to  see  her?  No.  That  news  of 
Sir  Percival’s  death,  which  was  the  last  news 
she  ever  expected  to  hear,  must  have  reached 
her  hours  since.  All  the  proceedings  at  the  In- 
quest had  been  reported  in  the  local  paper  that 
morning:  there  was  nothing  I could  tell  her 
which  she  did  not  know  already.  My  interest 
in  making  her  speak  had  slackened.  I remem- 
bered the  furtive  hatred  in  her  face  when  she 
said,  “ There  is  no  news  of  Sir  Percival  that  I 
don’t  expect — except  the  news  of  his  death.” 
I remembered  the  stealthy  interest  in  her  eyes 
when  they  settled  on  me  at  parting,  after  she 
had  spoken  those  words.  Some  instinct,  deep 
in  my  heart,  which  I felt  to  be  a true  one,  made 
the  prospect  of  again  entering  her  presence  re- 
pulsive to  me — I turned  away  from  the  square, 
and  went  straight  back  to  the  hotel. 

Some  hours  later,  while  I was  resting  in  the 
coffee-room,  a letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  by 
the  waiter.  It  was  addressed  to  me,  by  name ; 
and  I found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  had  been  left  at 
the  bar  by  a woman,  just  as  it  was  near  dusk, 
and  just  before  the  gas  was  lighted.  She  had 
said  nothing;  and  she  had  gone  away  again  be- 
fore there  was  time  to  speak  to  her,  or  even  to 
notice  who  she  was. 

I opened  the  letter.  It  was  neither  dated 
nor  signed ; and  the  handwriting  was  palpably 
disguised.  Before  I had  read  the  first  sentence, 
however,  I knew  who  my  correspondent  was. 
Mrs.  Catherick. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows — I copy  it  exactly, 
word  for  word : 

“ Sin, — You  have  not  come  back,  as  you  said 
you  would.  No  matter ; I know  the  news,  and 
I write  to  tell  you  so.  Did  yon  see  any  thing 
particular  in  my  face  when  you  left  me  ? I was 
wondering,  in  my  own  mind,  whether  the  day  of 
his  downfall  had  come  at  last,  and  whether  you 
were  the  chosen  instrument  for  working  it.  You 
were — and  you  have  worked  it.  You  were  weak 
enough,  as  I have  heard,  to  try  and  save  his  life. 
If  you  had  succeeded,  I should  have  looked  upon 
you  as  my  enemy.  Now  you  have  failed,  I hold 
you  as  my  friend.  Your  inquiries  frightened 
him  into  the  vestry  by  night;  your  inquiries, 
without  your  privity  and  against  your  will,  have 
served  the  hatred  and  wreaked  the  vengeance 
of  three-and-twenty  years.  Thank  you,  Sir,  in 
spite  of  yourself. 

“I  owe  something  to  the  man  who  has  done 
this.  How  can  I pay  my  debt?  If  I was  a 
young  woman  still,  I might  say,  ‘ Come ! put 
your  arm  round  my  waist,  and  kiss  me,  if  you 
like.  I should  have  been  fond  enough  of  you 
even  to  go  that  length ; and  you  would  have  ac- 
cepted my  invitation — you  would,  Sir,  twenty 
years  ago ! But  I am  an  old  woman  now. 
Well ! I can  satisfy  vour  curiosity,  and  pay  my 
debt  in  that  way.  You  had  a great  curiosity 
to  know  certain  private  affairs  of  mine  when 
you  came  to  see  me — private  affairs,  which  all 
your  sharpness  could  not  look  into  without  my 
help — private  affairs,  which  you  have  not  dis- 
covered even  now.  You  shall  discover  them ; 
your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied.  I will  tnkc 
any  trouble  to  please  you,  my  estimable  young 
friend  ! 

“You  were  a little  boy,  I suppose,  in  the  year 
twenty-seven?  I was  a handsome  young  wo- 
man at  that  time,  living  at  Old  Welmingham. 
I lmd  a contemptible  fool  for  a husband.  I 
had  also  the  honor  of  being  acquainted  (never 
mind  how)  with  a certain  gentleman  (never 
mind  whom).  I shall  not  call  him  by  his  name. 
Why  should  I ? It  was  not  his  own.  He  nev- 
er had  a name:  you  know  that,  by  this  time, 
as  well  as  I do. 

“It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  tell  you 
how  he  worked  himself  into  my  good  graces”  I 
was  born  with  the  tastes  of  a lady,  and  he  grati- 
fied them.  In  other  words,  he  admired  me,  mid 
he  made  me  presents.  No  woman  can  resist 
admiration  and  presents — especially  presents, 
provided  they  happen  to  be  just  the  things  she 
wants.  He  was  sharp  enough  to  know  that — 
most  men  are.  Naturally,  he  wanted  something 
in  return — all  men  do.  And  what  do  you  think 
was  the  something?  The  merest. trifle.  No- 
thing but  the  key  of  the  vestry,  and  the  key  of 
the  press  inside  it,  when  my  husband's  back 
was  turned.  Of  course  he  lied  when  I asked 
him  why  he  wished  me  to  get  him  the  keys  in 
that  private  way.  He  might  have  saved  him- 
self the  trouble — I didn’t  believe  him.  But  I 
liked  my  prescnt^nijA  J:  wanJjctLmore.  So  I 
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knowledge.  Once,  twice,  four  times  I watched 
him — and  the  fourth  time  I found  him  out. 

“I  was  never  overscrupulous  where  other 
people’s  affairs  were  concerned ; and  I was  not 
overscrupulous  about  his  adding  one  to  the 
marriages  in  the  register  on  his  own  account. 
Of  course  I knew  it  was  wrong,  but  it  did  no 
harm  to  me — which  was  one  good  reason  for  not 
making  a fuss  about  it.  And  I had  not  got  a 
gold  watch  and  chain — which  was  another,  still 
better.  And  he  had  promised  me  one  from 
London  only  the  day  before — which  was  a 
third,  best  of  all.  If  I had  known  what  the 
law  considered  the  crime  to  be,  and  how  the 
law  punished  it,  I should  have  taken  proper 
care  of  myself,  and  have  exposed  him  then  and 
there.  But  I knew  nothing — and  I longed  for 
the  gold  watch.  All  the  conditions  I insisted 
on  were  that  he  should  take  me  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  tell  me  every  thing.  I was  as  cu- 
rious about  his  affairs  then  as  you  are  about 
mine  now.  He  granted  my  conditions — why, 
you  will  see  presently. 

“This,  put  in  short,  is  what  I heard  from 
him.  He  did  not  willingly  tell  me  all  that  I 
tell. you  here.  I drew  some  of  it  from  him  by 
perauasion,  and  some  of  it  by  questions.  I was 
determined  to  have  all  the  truth — and  I believe 
I got  it. 

“ He  knew  no  more  than  any  one  else  of  what 
the  state  of  things  really  was  between  his  father 
and  mother  till  after  his  mother’s  death.  Then 
his  father  confessed  it,  and  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  for  his  son.  He  died  having  done  no- 
thing— not  having  even  made  a will.  The  son 
(who  can  blame  him  ?)  wisely  provided  for  him- 
self. He  came  to  England  at  once,  and  took 
possession  of  the  property.  There  was  no  one  to 
suspect  him,  and  no  one  to  say  him  nay.  His 
father  and  mother  had  always  lived  as  man  and 
wife — none  of  the  few  people  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  ever  supposed  them  to  be 
any  thing  else.  The  right  person  to  claim  the 
property  (if  the  truth  had  been  known)  was  a 
distant  relation,  who  hud  no  idea  of  ever  get- 
ting it,  and  who  was  away  at  sea  when  his  fa- 
ther died.  He  had  no  difficulty,  so  far — he 
took  possession,  as  a matter  of  course.  But  he 
could  not  borrow  money  on  the  property  as  a, 
matter  of  course.  There  were  two  things 
wanted  of  him  before  he  could  do  this.  One 
was  a certificate  of  his  birth,  and  the  other  was 
a certificate  of  his  parents’  marriage.  The  cer- 
tificate of  his  birth  was  easily  got— he  was  born 
abroad,  and  the  certificate  was  there  in  due 
form.  The  other  matter  was  a difficulty — and 
that  difficulty  brought  him  to  Old  Welmingham. 

“But  for  one  consideration  he  might  have 
gone  to  Knowlcsbury  instead.  His  mother  had 
been  living  there  just  before  she  met  with  his 
father  — living  under  her  maiden  name;  the 
truth  being  that  she  was  really  a married  wo- 
man, married  in  Ireland,  where  her  husband 
had  ill-used  her,  and  had  afterward  gone  off 
with  another  woman.  I give  you  this  fact  on 
good  authority:  Sir  Felix  mentioned  it  to  his 
son  as  the  reason  why  he  had  not  married. 
You  may  wonder  why  the  son,  knowing  that 
his  parents  had  met  each  other  at  Knowles- 
burv,  did  not  play  his  first  tricks  with  the  regis- 
ter of  that  church,  where  it  might  have  been 
fairly  presumed  his  father  and  mother  were 
married.  The  reason  was  that  the  clergyman 
who  did  duty  at  Knowlcsbury  church  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  three  (when,  accord- 
ing to  his  birth-certificate,  his  father  and  mo- 
ther owjht  to  have  been  married)  was  alive  still 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  property  in  the 
New  Year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  This  awkward  circumstance  forced  him 
to  extend  his  inquiries  to  our  neighborhood. 
There  no  such  danger  existed : the  former  cler- 
gyman at  our  church  having  been  dead  for  some 
years. 

“ Old  Welmingham  suited  his  purpose  as  well 
as  Ivnowlesbury.  His  father  had  removed  his 
mother  from  Knowlesbury,  and  had  lived  with 
her  at  a cottage  on  the  river,  a little  distance 
from  our  village.  People  who  had  known  his 
solitary  ways  in  former  times  did  not  wonder  at 
his  solitary  ways  now.  If  he  had  been  any 
thing  but  a hideous,  crooked  creature  to  look 
at,  his  retired  life  with  the  lady  might  have 
raised  some  suspicions ; but  as  things  were,  his 
hiding  his  ugliness  and  his  deformity  in  the 
strictest  privacy  surprised  nobody.  He  lived  in 
our  neighborhood  till  he  came  in  possession  of 
the  Park.  After  three  or  four  and  twenty  years 
had  passed  who  was  to  say  (the  clergyman  being 
dead)  that  his  marriage  had  not  been  as  private 
as  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  it  had  not  taken 
place  at  Old  Welmingham  Church  ? 

“ So,  as  I told  you,  the  son  found  our  neigh- 
borhood the  surest  place  he  cbuld  choose  to  set 
things  right  secretly  in  his  own  interests.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  what  he  really 
did  to  the  marriage-register  was  done  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment — done  on  second  thoughts. 

“His  first  notion  was  only  to  tear  the  leaf 
out  (in  the  right  year  and  month),  to  destroy  it 
privately,  to  go  back  to  London,  and  to  tell  the 
lawyers  to  get  him  the  necessary  certificate  of 
his  father’s  marriage,  innocently  referring  them 
of  course  to  the  date  on  the  leaf  that  was  gone. 
Nobody  could  say  his  father  and  mother  had 
not  been  married  after  that,  and  whether,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  they  would  stretch  a 
point  or  not,  about  lending  him  the  money  (he 
thought  they  would),  he  had  his  answer  ready, 
at  nil  events,  if  a question  was  ever  raised  about 
his  right  to  the  name  and  the  estate. 

“ But  when  he  came  to  look  privately  at  the 
register  for  himself,  he  found  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  pages  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  three  a blank  space  left,  seemingly  through 
there  being  no  room  to  make  a long  entry  there, 
which  was  made  instead  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page.  The  sight  of  this  chance  altered  all  his 
was  an  opportunity  he  had  never 


hoped  for  or  thought  of;  and  he  took  it,  you 
know  how.  The  blank  space,-  to  have  exactly 
tallied  with  his  birth-certificate,  ought  to  have 
occurred  in  the  February  part  of  the  register. 
It  occurred  in  the  April  part  instead.  How- 
ever, in  this  case,  if  suspicious  questions  were 
asked,  the  answer  was  not  hard  to  find.  He 
had  only  to  describe  himself  as  a seven  months’ 
child. 

“I  was  fool  enough,  when  he  told  me  his 
story,  to  feel  some  interest  and  some  pity  for 
him  ; which  was  just  what  he  calculated  on,  as 
you  will  see.  I thought  him  hardly  used.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  not  married  ; and  it  was  not  his  father’s 
and  mother’s  fault  either.  A more  scrupulous 
woman  than  I was — a woman  who  had  not  set 
her  heart  On  a gold  watch  and  chain — would 
have  found  some  excuses  for  him.  At  all 
events,  I held  my  tongue,  and  helped  to  screen 
what  he  was  about.  He  was  some  time  getting 
the  ink  the  right  color  (mixing  it  over  and  over 
again  in  pots  and  bottles  of  mine),  and  some 
time  afterward  in  practicing  the  handwriting. 
But  he  succeeded  in  the  end,  and  made  an 
honest  woman  of  his  mother  after  she  was  dead 
in  her  grave!  So  far  I don’t  deny  that  he  be- 
haved honorably  enough  to  myself.  He  gave 
me  my  watch  and  chain,  aiid  spared  no  expense 
in  buying  them ; both  were  of  superior  work- 
manship and  very  expensive.  I have  got  them 
still : the  watch  goes  beautifully. 

“ You  said  the  other  day  that  Mrs.  Clements 
had  told  you  every  thing  she  knew.  In  that 
case  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  write  about  the 
trumpery  scandal  by  which  I was  the  sufferer — 
the  innocent  sufferer,  I positively  assert.  You 
must  know  ns  well  ns  I do  whnt  the  notion  was 
which  my  hnsband  took  into  his  head,  when  he 
found  me  and  my  fine-gentleman  acquaintance 
meeting  each  other  privately,  and  talking  se- 
crets together.  But  what  you  don’t  know  is, 
how  it  ended  between  that  same  gentleman  and 
myself.  You  shall  read,  and  see  how  he  behaved 
to  me. 

“The  first  words  I said  to  him,  when  I saw 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  were : ‘ Do  me  justice 
— clear  my  character  of  a stain  on  it  which  you 
know  I don’t  deserve.  I don’t  want  you  tb  make 
a clean  breast  of  it  to  my  husband — only  tell 
him,  on  your  word  of  honor  as  a gentleman, 
that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  I am  not  to  blame  in 
the  way  he  thinks  I am.  Do  me  that  justice  at 
least,  after  all  I have  done  for  you.’  He  flatly 
refused,  in  so  many  words.  He  told  me  plainly 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  let  my  husband  and 
all  my  neighbors  believe  the  falsehood  ; because 
as  long  as  they  did  so  they  were  quite  certain 
never  to  suspect  the  truth.”  I had  a spirit  of  my 
own,  and  I told  him  they  should  know  the  truth 
from  my  lips.  His  reply  was  short,  and  to  the 
point.  If  I spoke,  I was  a lost  woman  as  certain- 
ly as  he  was  a lost  man. 

“ Yes ! it  had  come  to  that.  He  had  deceived 
me  about  the  risk  I ran  in  helping  him.  He 
had  practiced  on  my  ignorance ; he  had  tempted 
me  with  his  gifts ; he  had  interested  me  with 
his  story;  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  had 
made  me  his  accomplice.  He  owned  this  coolly ; 
and  he  ended  by  telling  me,  for  the  first  time, 
what  the  frightful  punishment  really  was  for  his 
offense,  and  for  any  one  who  helped  him  to  com- 
mit it.  In  those  days  the  Law  was  not  so  ten- 
der-hearted as  I hear  it  is  now.  Murderers 
were  not  the  only  people  liable  to  be  hanged  ; 
and  women  convicts  were  not  treated  like  ladies 
in  undeserved  distress.  I confess  he  frightened 
me — the  mean  impostor!  the  cowardly  black- 
guard! Do  you  understand  now  how  I hated 
him  ? Do  you  understand  why  I am  taking  all 
this  trouble — thankfully  taking  it — to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  meritorious  young  gentle- 
man who  hunted  him  down? 

‘ 1 Well,  to  go  on.  He  was  hardly  fool  enough 
to  drive  me  to  downright  desperation.  I was 
not  the  sort  of  woman  whom  it  was  quite  safe  to 
hunt  into  a corner:  he  knew  that,  and  wisely 
quieted  me  with  proposals  for  the  future.  I de- 
served some  reward  (he  was  kind  enough  to  say) 
for  the  service  I had  done  him,  and  some  com- 
pensation (ho  was  so  obliging  as  to  add)  for 
what  I had  suffered.  He  was  quite  willing — 
generous  scoundrel! — to  make  me  a handsome 
yearly  allowance,  payable  quarterly,  on  two  con- 
ditions. First,  I was  to  hold  my  tongue — in  my 
own  interests  as  well  as  in  his.  Secondly,  I 
was  not  to  stir  away  from  Welmingham  without 
first  letting  him  know,  and  waiting  till  I had 
obtained  his  permission.  In  my  own  neighbor- 
hood no  virtuous  female  friends  would  tempt  me 
into  dangerous  gossiping*  at  the  tea-table — in 
my  own  neighborhood  he  would  always  know 
where  to  find  me.  A hard  condition,  that  sec- 
ond one,  but  I accepted  it.  What  else  was  I 
to  do?  I was  left  helpless,  with  the  prospect 
of  a coming  encumbrance  in  the  shape  of  a child. 
What  else  was  I to  do?  Cast  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  my  runaway  idiot  of  a husband,  who 
had  raised  the  scandal  against  me  ? I would 
have  died  first.  Besides,  the  allowance  was  a 
handsome  one.  I had  a better  income,  a bet- 
ter house  over  my  head,  better  carpets  on  my 
floors,  than  half  the  women  who  turned  up  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  at  the  sight  of  me.  The 
dress  of  Virtue  in  our  parts  was  cotton  print.  I 
had  silk. 

“ So  I accepted  the  conditions  he  offered  me 
and  made  the  best  of  them,  and  fought  my  bat- 
tle with  my  respectable  neighbors  on  their  own 
ground,  and  won  it  in  course  of  time — as  you 
saw  yourself.  How  I kept  his  Secret  (and  mine) 
through  all  the  years  that  have  passed  from  that 
time  to  this ; and  whether  my  late  daughter, 
Anne,  ever  really  crept  into  my  confidence,  and 
pot  the  keeping  of  the  Secret  too,  are  questions, 
I dare  say,  to  which  you  are  curious  to  find  an 
answer.  Well!  my  gratitude  refuses  you  no- 
thing. I will  turn  to  a fresh  page  and  give  you 
the  answer  presently. 


LITERARY. 

The  Institutes  of  International  Law,  by 
D.  Gardner,  Esq.,  is  an  excellent  work,  of  great 
labor,  diligence,  and  care,  conservative  in  tone 
sustained  by  authorities  which  the  learned  author 
has  compiled  with  excellent  judgment.  Such  works 
as  this  should  be  not  only  on  the  shelves  of  our 
lawyers’  libraries,  but  in  the  hands  of  every  mer. 
chant  and  every  citizen  of  the  country.  Mr.”  Gard- 
ner  is  a sound  reasoner,  and  by  this  work  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a good  lawyer. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  QUEEN. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  the  Pre«i. 
dent  and  Queen  Victoria  relative  to  the  visit  of  the  Princ# 
of  Wale* : 

“ To  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria : 

“I  have  learned  from  the  public  journals  that  tin 
Prince  of  Wales  is  about  to  visit  your  Majesty's  North 
American  dominions.  Should  it  be  the  intention  of  hi* 
Royal  Highness  to  extend  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 

I need  not  say  how  happy  I should  be  to  give  him  a cot. 
dial  welcome  to  Washington. 

“You  may  be  well  assured  that  every  where  in  this 
country  lie  will  be  greeted  by  the  American  people  in 
such  manner  as  can  not  fail  to  prove  gratifying  to  youT 
Majesty.  In  this  they  will  manifest  their  deep  sense  of 
your  domestic  virtues,  as  well  as  their  convictions  of 
ynnr  merits  as  a wise,  patriotic,  and  constitutional  sor. 
creign. 

“Your  Majesty’s  most  obedient  servant. 

“James  Buchan  an. 

“ Washington,  June  4,  1860.” 

“Buckingham  Palace,  June  50,  I860. 
“My  Good  Fei-nd:  I have  la-on  much  gratified  at 
the  feeling*  which  prompted  you  to  write  to  me,  inviU 
iug  tlio  Prince  of  Wales  to  come  to  Washington.  He 
intends  to  return  from  Canada  through  the  United  StatM, 
and  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  rppo?. 
tiinitv  of  testifying  to  you  in  person  that  these  feeling 
are  fully  reciprocated  hv  him.  lie  will  tints  be  able,  at 
the  same  time,  to  mark  the  respect  which  lie  entertain* 
for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a great  and  powerful  St  ate  and 
kindred  nation. 

“ Tile  Prince  of  Wales  will  drop  all  royal  state  on  leav- 
ing my  dominions,  and  travel  under  the  name  of  Lord 
R-nfrew,  as  he  has  done  when  traveling  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

“ Tile  Prince  Consort  wishes  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you.  I remain  ever,  your  good  friend, 

“ Victoria  R.” 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  ON  THE  SAME  POINT. 

The  following  letter  has  been  published  : “ The  un- 
dersigned. her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  a commu- 
nication addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Dallas.  Envoy  F.x- 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  containing  n resolution  expressive  of  the  w ish  of 
the  municipality  of  New  York,  and  of  its  important  nnd 
wealthy  community,  to  receive  a visit  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  WaloF,  on  the  occasion  of  hi- 
Royal  Highness's  presence  in  the  coloninl  possessions  of 
her  Majesty.  The  undersigned,  having  laid  these  docu- 
ments before  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
commanded  by  them  to  express  to  Mr.  Dallas  the  high 
sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  importance  of 
strengthening,  by  every  means,  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  regard  which  hind  this  country  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  When,  therefore,  the  public  duties, 
for  the  performance  of  which  the  Prince  undertakes  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  her  Majesty’s  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  shall  be  concluded,  both  the  consideration 
above  referred  to.  and  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince  to  visit  some  of  the  institutions  and  some  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  of  interest  in  the  United 
States,  will  prompt  his  Royal  Highness,  on  his  return 
from  the  Upper  Province  of  Canada,  to  diiect  his  route 
through  a portion  of  that  great  country;  and  that  route 
will  include  a visit  to  the  important  city  of  New  York. 
Tlie  time  allowed  for  this  journey  will,  however,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  necessarily  very  limited,  and  it  will 
be  consequently  out  of  the  power  of  his  Royal  Highness 
to  make  a prolonged  stay. 

» His  Royal  Highness  will,  on  leaving  the  British  soil, 
lay  aside  all  royal  state,  and  exchange  his  title,  as  lie  has 
done  on  former  journeys  to  foreign  countries,  for  that  of 
Lord  Renfrew.  While  thus  dispensing  with  any  cere- 
mony which  might  he  inconvenient  to  the  communities 
which  he  hopes  to  visit,  he  trusts  to  be  enabled,  as  a pri- 
vate gentleman,  to  employ  the  small  amount  of  timo  at 
his  disposal  in  the  study  of  the  most  interesting  object* 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

“ The  undersigned  is  directed  to  request  that  Mr.  Dal- 
las will  communicate  to  his  Excellency  Fernando  Wood 
the  expression  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  upon  receiving  the  resolution  of  the  municipality 
of  New  York,  and  of  his  hope  that  toward  tlie  latter  end 
of  September  he  may  be  enabled  to  pny  a visit  to  the  city 
they  represent,  nnd  to  the  mercantile  community  who 
have  given  to  him  so  welcome  a testimony  of  their 
friendly  regard. 

“ Tlie  undersigned  requests  Mr.  Dallas  to  accept  th« 
assurance  of  his  highest  consideration. 

“ G.  M.  Dallab,  Fbq.  J.  Russell. 

“Foreign  Ofpick,  June  SI,  1860.” 

THE  RUSSO- A MERIC  AN  TELEGRAPH. 

P.  M‘D.  Collins,  United  States  Consul  to  tlie  Amoor, 
came  passenger  in  the  Fulton,  and  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton last  week  with  dispatches  from  St.  Petersburg  for  our 
Government.  Mr.  Collins's  recent  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burg was  to  procure  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  tlie  construction  of  telegrnpliio 
communication  between  Russia  and  the  United  State*, 
via  Asiatic  Russia,  crossing  to  America  by  or  near  Behr- 
ing Straits,  to  or  by  tlie  Alintian  Islands.  The  Russian 
Government  ling  already  authorized  upon  this  line  the 
construction  of  seven  thousand  miles  of  telegraph,  from 
Kazentlie,  the  eastern  termination  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication in  European  Russia,  to  their  military  and  naval 
establishments  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River.  Tlie 
Government  could  not  agree  to  construct  a line  of  tele- 
graph beyond  tlie  point  named  at  present,  hut  have  au- 
thorized Mr.  Collins  to  survey  a route  from  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Amoor,  over  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia  ana 
America,  a distance  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  mile*, 
on  the  proposed  route  to  San  Francisco,  the  whole  dis- 
tance being  about  five  thousand  miles. 

Count  Moravieff,  Governor-General  of  Faslcrn  Siberia,  ( 
lmd  left  St.  Petersburg  a few  days  before  Mr.  Collins,  and 
will  visit  the  Amoor  country  during  the  summer,  the 
Russian  Government  having  acquiesced  in  liisprojectfor 
tlie  commercial  development  of  that  country. 

BELL  AND  EVERETT  IN  NEW  TORK. 

The  Bell  nnd  Everett  Constitutional  Union  Convention 
met  at  Utica  on  Thursday,  12th  inst..  and  after  the  usual 
preliminaries  organized  with  General  Amos  H.  Prescmh 
of  Iierkimrr,  ss  President,  and  a long  list  of  \icc-I  re  - 
idents  and  Secretaries.  Tlie  reports  of  the  Delegates! 
the  Baltimore  Convention  were  then  received,  r.x-u° 
emor  Hunt  and  Janies  Brooks,  Esq.,  making  lenP J 
addresses  on  tlie  occasion.  Tlie  Convention  then,  a • 
the  appointment  of  a State  Committee  0<^0l!r  D‘°1m.e‘  a. 
district  to  form  a Bell  aud  Everett  Electoral  Ticket, 
journed  sine  die. 

A NEW  HOME  FOR  THE  MORMONS. 

A .nety  programme  for  the  Mormons  is  indicated.  It 

- . ...  ...  enterprise 
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is  to  be  curried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Walter  M.  Gibson,  who  will  be  remembered  as  having 
becu  imprisoned  for  some  years  by  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties of  one  of  the  islands  in  question,  and  who  has  re- 
cently identified  himself  with  the  Mormon  cause — it  be- 
ing nt  his  suggestion  that  Brigham  Young  proposed  to 
the  Government  to  take  the  Mormons  to  Oceanica,  if  an 
arrangement  could  bo  made  by  which  they  could  be  paid 
by  Government  for  their  improvements  in  Utah. 

MORIt  AFRICANS  LANDED. 

A telegraphic  dispatch  from  New  Orleans  announces 
the  arrival  and  landing  of  a cargo  of  124  Africans  at  Mo- 
bile on  Monday.  They  were  immediately  taken  up  the 
Alabama  River  on  board  a steamboat,  and  no  doubt  by 
this  time  are  judiciously  distributed  among  the  planters. 
They  were  landed  from  the  schooner  Clotilde. 

EXECUTION  OF  ItlCKS. 

Albert  W.  Hicks,  the  murderer  of  Captain  Burr  and 
crew  of  tho  oyster  sloop  E.  A.  Johnson . suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  tho  law  on  Friday  13th,  on  Bedloe’s 
Island.  The  culprit  made  no  remarks  nt  the  gallows, 
but  quietly  and  firmly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  llo 
was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  Father  Duranquet, 
to  whom  it  is  supposed  he  made  a more  full  confession 
of  his  guilt  than  that  heretofore  published. 

The  execution  was  public,  and  was  witnessed  by  fully 
10,000  persons,  who  surrounded  the  island  in  steamboats, 
sailing-vessels,  and  small  boats.  The  sloop  E.  A.  John- 
son, on  board  of  which  the  murders  were  committed,  was 
also  in  attendance,  witli  her  burgee  floating  gayly  in  the 
breeze.  She  was  anchored  a few  hundred  feet  from 
shore,  and  was  crowded  with  spectators.  Every  thing 
passed  off  in  an  orderly  manner,  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  assemblage  and  the  excitement  attending  the 
event. 

FROM  THE  G AI.LOWS  TO  A PALACE. 

Our  readers  will  all  remember  the  Chicago  barber, 
nenri  Jumpcrtz,  who  was  tried  for  having  murdered  his 
mistress,  Sophia  Werner,  packed  her  body  in  a barrel 
and  sent  it  to  New  York ; but  in  spite  of  a strong  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  he  obtained  an  acquittal  on  a 
technicality.  After  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  law, 
this  interesting  individual  opened  a barber’s  shop  in 
Chicago,  but,  singular  to  relate,  met  with  very  little 
patronage,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  some  other  locality. 
Intelligence  has  lately  been  received  at  the  Prussian 
Consulate  in  this  City,  that  this  Jumpcrtz,  with  his 
brother  Franz,  has  fallen  heir  to  a large  estate  in  Ger- 
many, and  efforts  are  now  being  nu.de  to  ascertain  his 
whereabouts. 

PERILS  OF  AN  AERONAUT. 

We  read  in  the  Milwaukie  A lews;  “The  steamship 
Milwaukie,  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  Railway, 
which  arrived  from  Grand  Haven  at  ten  o’clock  last 
night,  had  on  board  Professor  Steiner,  with  his  balloon. 
The  flight  of  the  Professor  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
After  leaving  this  city,  he  floated  out  finely  through  the 
air  in  a course  a little  south  of  east,  until  he  had  been  up 
about  forty-five  minutes,  when  he  encountered  a violent 
thunder-storm.  The  cloud  was  observed  from  this  city, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  spectators  lost  sight  of 
5.  im.  The  rain  saturated  the  balloon,  making  it  so  heavy 
that  it  rapidly  descended.  The  aeronaut  threw  out  all 
the  ball  ist,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  he  had  on  board, 
even  to  some  of  his  clothing,  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and 
the  balloon  came  down  into  Lake  Michigan,  nine  miles 
from  the  eastern  shore!  As  a dernier  resort , he  cut 
away  his  anchor  and  again  arose,  and  came  down  the 
second  time  at  7)  o’clock,  in  the  Kalamazoo  River,  eight 
or  nine  miles  south  of  Grand  Haven.  Here  he  was 
obliged  to  cut  away  his  balloon  in  order  to  save  him- 
self, and,  after  much  exertion  and  a hair-breadth  escape 
from  drowning,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore  minus 
nearly  all  his  clothing.  The  greatest  altitude  attain- 
ed by  the  Professor  was  12,000  feet,  which  height  was 
reached  when  about  the  centre  of  the  lake.  He  finally 
recovered  his  balloon  and  the  car,  but  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a conveyance  to  Grand  Haven. 
He  arrived  last  night,  arrayed  in  a farmer's  coat,  his  feet 
encased  in  a pair  of  India-rubbers,  and  looking  as  though 
he  had  endured  an  untold  amount  of  suffering  and  dan- 
ger." 

ANOTHER  HORRIBLE  MURDER. 

One  day  last  week  the  wife  of  Mr.  Schnmakcr  and  her 
infant  boy  became  the  victims  of  a man,  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  the  family,  named  Francis  Hoffman.  The 
parties  nre  all  Germans,  and  the  fearful  deed  » ai  com- 
mitted in  Schumaker’s  house,  near  the  corner  of  Seven- 
ty-first Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue.  It  would  seem 
from  the  evidence  that  Hoffman  had  lately  been  dis- 
charged from  service  by  Mr.  Schumaker,  but  thar.  lie  had 
learned,  previously,  the  place  where  about  $200,  with 
some  other  property  of  value,  was  kept  in  the  house,  and 
that  he  watched  his  opportunity,  before  daylight,  when 
Schumaker,  who  is  a market-gardener,  had  gone  to  the 
markets  with  his  produce,  to  break  in  and  commit  tho 
act  of  plunder.  Whether  Mrs.  Schumaker  attempted  to 
deter  him  is  of  course  uncertain,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
seized  a hammer,  and  inflicted  such  fearful  wounds  upon 
her  head  and  that  of  her  child  that  the  latter  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  though  the  former  survived  during 
the  day,  in  a perfectly  unconscious  state,  no  hopes  from 
the  first  were  entertained  for  her  recovery.  Her  Bkull  was 
so  shattered  that  she  has  since  died.  The  assassin  was 
arrested  in  Fifty-second  Street,  at  noon,  with  $130  of  the 
money  and  the  other  property,  all  of  which  was  fully 
identified  by  Mr.  Schumaker  a-id  his  workmen,  in  his 
possession.  The  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  in  tho  after- 
noon, when  testimony  was  taken  which  completely  fixed 
tho  guilt  upon  Hoffman,  who  was  committed  to  the  City 
Prison ; but  the  officers  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
conveying  him  thither,  owing  to  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  who  had  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Twenty-second  Precinct  Station-house,  and  threatened 
to  lynch  him. 

A PROLIFIC  VINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

“S*»TA  Barb  aka,  California,  June  9,  1860. 

“In  your  issue  of  April  6,  under  head  of  ‘Domestic 
Intelligence,’  there  is  a notice  of  rather  a large  story 
told  by  an  exchange,  of  a woman  and  a large  grape  vine 
in  this  county,  Santa  Barbara.  The  only  part  of  the 
story  that  is  correct  is  the  uumber  of  bunches  of  grapes 
the  vine  yields  annually. 

“Permit  me  to  give  you  a correct  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary vine,  as  it  is,  I believe,  the  largest  one  in 
California,  and  but  few  as  large  in  Europe. 

“It  is  thirty  years  old,  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  one  foot  in  diameter  for  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  then  gives  off  branches  and  covers  an  area 
of  twenty-five  yards  square.  It  is  trailed  seven  feet  from 
the  ground,  on  horizontal  supports  about  ten  feet  apart. 
Last  season  I requested  the  owner,  who  is  an  old  Mexi- 
can woman,  to  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  bunches 
removed  from  the  vine.  She  filled  a large  pickle  bottle, 
holding  about  three  quarts,  nearly  full  of  beans ; for  every 
bunch  pulled  off  she  dropped  a bean  in  the  bottle,  then 
sold  what  remained  on  the  vine  for  twenty-five  dollars — 
two  wagons  full,  drawn  by  two  horses  each.  This  quan- 
tity from  one  vine  may  appear  to  your  numerous  readers 
almost  fabulous,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

“ If  you  think  the  above  worth  publishing  you  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

“ One  of  your  subscribers, 

“ J.  L.  Obd,  M.D." 

PERSONAL. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  commencement  of  "Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  brilliant  known  for  many  years,  the  Board 
of  Visitors  elected  John  Tyler,  so  long  regent,  as  chan- 
cellor. Mr.  Tyler  is  the  first  chancellor  elected  since 
Washington.  The  Faculty  of  Law  was  also  restored, 
Charles  Morris  being  appointed  professor. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  candidate 
ever  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  is  but  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age — only  three  years  beyond  the  age  at 
which  a man  becomes  eligible  to  that  office. 

The  Baltimore  American  chronicles  the  decease  of  a 
colored  man  named  TlrMna^iTJipip^whp  seems  to  have 
been  famous  during  hts- lbngl  and  useful* life  for  his  gas- 


tronomic performances.  Six  large  loaves  of  bread  with 
more  than  a quart  of  coffee  or  ten,  generally  constituted 
liis  supper  or  breakfast,  lie  made  very  brief  work  with  a 
goose  or  a turkey,  and  has  been  known  to  eat  a moder- 
ate-sized bam  nt  a meal.  This  lutter  fact  very  cL-arly 
indicates  that  Thomas  Thomas  was  indeed  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  llain.  An  immense  quantity  of  cucumbers, 
which  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  devour,  disencumber- 
ed him  of  this  mortal  coil  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

Tun  recent  proceedings  of  Parliament  have  been  un- 
important. Notice  has  been  given  of  a resolution  in  the 
Commons  which  will  bring  to  a direct  issue  the  question 
of  privilege  raised  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the 
bill  abolishing  the  paper  duty. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject  is  pub- 
lished. It  merely,  as  already  reported,  quotes  the  prece- 
dents, and  makes  no  recommendations. 

THE  GREAT  REVIEW  OF  VOLUNTEERS. 

A leading  article  of  a London  paper  says:  “The  re- 
view of  the  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  23d  was  a 
most  splendid  and  impressive  di-play.  The  force  assem- 
bled in  Hyde  Park  was  estimated  at  about  20,000,  and 
may  be  fairly  said  to  have  represented  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  several  foreign  princes,  and  at- 
tended by  a brilliant  suite,  entered  the  Park  about  four 
o’clock.  The  inspection  was  nt  once  proceeded  with, 
and  was  of  the  simplest  character.  The  Queen  passed 
along  the  whole  of  the  line,  after  which  the  volunteers 
marched  past  her  Majesty.  There  was  no  opportunity 
of  showing  what  they  were  capable  of  In  the  way  of  field 
operations  ; but  it  is  agreed  on  all  bands  that  what  they 
were  called  upon  to  do  they  did  thoroughly  well.  Their 
fine  martial  bearing  and  wonderful  steadiness  and  pre- 
cision in  marching  elicited  from  experienced  officers  of 
the  regular  army  expressions  of  wonder  and  surprise. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  stated  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  various  brigades  and  battalions  that  lie  had 
never  in  his  life  seen  movements  carried  out  by  a large 
body  of  men  with  greater  precision.  The  volunteers 
were  enthusiastically  cheered  along  the  route  to  tho  Park. 
The  review  passed  off  without  any  serious  accident;  and 
notwithstanding  the  well-known  dictum  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  20,000  volunteers  were  got  safely  and 
expeditiously  out  of  Hyde  Park." 

FRANCE. 

TIIE  SWISS  BOUNDARY. 

A dispatch  from  Paris,  on  June  2D,  says: 

The  treaty  to  arrange  the  boundaries  between  France 
and  Sardinia  lias  been  signed  here. 

The  French  government  lias  communicated  to  the 
Powers  that  it  is  willing  to  accept  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing modes  for  settling  its  differences  with  Switzerland: 

1.  To  negotiate  direct  with  the  federal  government. 

2.  To  admit  to  this  negotiation  tlic  Powers  who  signed 
the  Final  act  of  Vienna. 

3.  To  assemble  in  conference. 

If  a conference  shall  be  determined  on  it  will  very 
probably  take  place  at  Paris. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  France  will  make  no  cession 
whatever  of  territory. 

A ROMANTIC  TALE. 

A trial  is  coming  on  at  Paris  shortly  which  will  give 
publicity  to  a sad  affair.  An  English  lady,  the  widow  of 
an  officer  who  died  in  India  some  few  years  ago,  leaving 
a large  fortune,  had  become  attached  to  and  married  to  a 
person  much  beneath  her  station — a sous-ofticier  of  gen- 
darmery.  Nothing,  however,  has  occurred  during  the 
four  years  that  the  union  has  lasted  to  make  her  regret 
tlie  step  she  has  taken,  although  the  gendarme  did  turn 
out  to  be  the  brother  of  her  femme-de-chambre,  and  she 
did  meet  him  first  of  all  (by  accident  of  course)  dressed 
in  plain  clothes  at  the  Dal  Mabille,  whither  she  had  gone 
one  evening  escorted  by  the  suivante,  who  bad  told  her 
that  the  greatest  ladies  in  Paris  were  seen  in  that  seductive 
place,  and  that  no  harm  could  poRsibly  be  thought  of  any 
lady  going  there  in  company  with  her  maid.  The  lady's 
daughter  (by  her  first  marriage)  had  grown — since  the 
establishment  of  her  mamma  with  the  ex-gendarme — 
from  a tine  child  of  twelve  into  a lovely  girl  of  sixteen. 
The  honest  gendarme  had  behaved  witli  exemplary  kind- 
ness to  bis  daughter-in-law ; it  seems  that  the  menage 
was  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  when,  in 
Marcn  last,  came  a tremendous  shock  to  its  tranquillity, 
in  the  shape  of  an  offer  of  marriage  for  the  young  lady 
from  a traveling  commission  agent,  who  had  supplied  the 
wine  for  the  family,  and  who  had  been  admitted  on  fa- 
miliar terms  in  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  bis 
manners,  which  seemed  far  above  his  station.  The  de- 
mand was,  of  course,  treated  with  contempt — the  young 
lady  bearing  one  of  the  best  names  in  England,  and  en- 
titled to  a large  fortune — and  the  dismissed  lover, hidden 
to  remember  the  great  distance  between  himself  and  the 
bright  particular  star  lie  had  dared  to  woo,  was  dismissed, 
on  the  part  of  the  gendarme  in  particular,  with  every 
demonstration  of  contempt.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
young  lady  was  missing,  and  a letter  from  Langres  an- 
nounced that  she  had  chosen  to  act  for  herself,  and  had 
eloped  with  the  commission  agent ; the  marriage  had, 
therefore,  become  a necessary  conclusion,  and  the  young 
couple  were  consequently  united. 

The  commission  agent,  whose  manners  are  above  his 
station,  turns  out  to  be  an  escaped  convict,  who  has  just 
been  restored  to  liis  place  in  the  bagne  at  Toulon,  whence 
lie  had  broken  away  just  before  Christinas,  having  been 
recognized  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  cathedral,  wliithcr  lie 
had  accompanied  liis  young  wife,  to  show  her  the  splen- 
dors of  the  Fcte-Dieu.  The  mother  insists  upon  a di- 
vorce, and  the  trial  will  come  on,  so  it  is  thought,  early 
this  month  (July). 

ITALY. 

TIIE  CONCESSIONS  OF  BOMBA. 

It  Is  confirmed  that  the  King  of  Naples  lins  granted  a 
Constitution  to  liis  subjects.  Under  a preliminary  act, 
dated  the  25th  of  June,  constitutional  and  representative 
institutions,  on  national  and  Italian  principles,  are  grant- 
ed to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  a general  amnesty  is  of- 
fered to  all  political  offenders;  an  agreement  is  to  be 
made  witli  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  adoption  of  the 
tricolored  flag;  and  analogous  institutions  are  to  be  given 
to  Sicily,  with  a Royal  Prince  as  Viceroy.  These  con- 
cessions, adopted  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, it  was  every  where  believed  came  too  late.  The 
following  are  the  members  of  the  new  Neapolitan  Minis- 
try, formed  by  Signor  Spinelli;  Commander  Spinelli, 
President  of  the  Council ; Commander  de  Martino,  For- 
eign Affairs;  Signor  del  Re,  Interior;  Signor  Manna, 
Finance;  Prince  Torclla,  Ecclesiastical  Affaire;  Signor 
Morelli,  Public  Works;  Marshal  Lestucci,  War;  Admiral 
Garofalo,  Marine. 

A dispatch  from  Naples  states  that  the  convocation  of 
the  electoral  colleges  will  be  published  for  the  7th  July. 
The  decree  containing  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  promulgated  about  the  same  time.  Tho 
Senators,  it  is  said,  will  be  chosen  from  among  tlie  higher 
ranks  of  the  magistracy,  the  administration,  the  acade- 
mies, the  navy,  and  the  army. 

WHAT  HE  WANTS  TO  DO  AT  PALERMO. 

A letter  from  Messina,  in  the  Opinione  Rationale 
says : 

“ To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  tlie  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment reserved  for  us,  I send  you  the  copy  of  an  electric 
dispatch,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  this  place  by  Col- 
onel Sevcrino,  private  secretary  of  Francis  II.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  although  I can  not  state  the  reason,  it  was 
not  carried  into  execution.  It  ran  thus:  ‘As  soon  ns 
you  learn  at  Messina  the  capture  of  Palermo,  close  the 
city  with  sufficient  forces,  and  prevent  any  one  whatever 
from  either  going  out  or  entering.  Collect  all  the  troops 


in  the  citadel,  and  if  there  is  any  movement,  bombard 
Messina  until  not  one  stone  remains  on  auother.  Ter- 
rify the  population  by  discharges  of  musketry,  and  fire 
grape  at  the  insurgents.  The  fleet  w ill  pass  from  Palermo 
to  Messina.’  I guarantee  to  you  the  authenticity  of  this 
dispatch.  The  Governor,  being  questioned  by  one  of 
tlie  foreign  consuls  as  to  what  lie  intended  to  do,  ad- 
mitted tlie  existence  of  the  orders  above  mentioned,  but 
added  that  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  carry  them  out 
lie  would  first  give  notice  to  the  inoffensive  portion  of 
the  population  and  the  consuls." 

REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  GARIBALDI. 

Garibaldi  continued  his  preparations  for  a new  move- 
ment. 

The  Turin  correspondent  of  the  London  Hews  writes: 

“A  third  expedition  of  4000  men  is  being  prepared. 
The  Washington,  the  Franklin,  and  the  Oregon,  which 
conveyed  Medici  to  Palermo,  returned  to  Cagliari  on  tlie 
20th,  and  after  staying  there  a day,  left  for  the  Ligurian 
coast.  Many  who  had  given  up  military  service  have 
gone  to  Sicily  on  hearing  that  there  was  a great  want 
there  of  officers  of  all  grades.” 

Garibaldi  is  said  to  have  sent  one  of  liis  agents  to 
London,  in  order  to  negotiate  there  a loan  of  thirty  mill- 
ions of  francs,  the  revenues  of  Sicily  being  offered  as  a 
guarantee. 

SPREAD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

At  latest  dates  tlie  agitation  nt  Naples  bad  increased. 
A most  inflammatory  proclamation  had  been  issued  by 
the  Central  Revolutionary  Committee,  calling  on  the  peo- 
ple to  rise. 

The  Commissariats  of  the  twelve  districts  of  Naples 
were  simultaneously  attacked  and  pillaged  on  the  28th, 
the  archives  burned,  and  the  agents  murdered. 

Naples  was  proclaimed  in  a state  of  siege,  and  6treet 
assemblages  prohibited. 

ATTACK  ON  TIIE  FRENCH  EMBASSADOR. 

The  French  Embassador  had  been  seriously  maltreated 
on  the  streets  of  Naples,  it  was  supposed  by  members  of 
the  anti-reforiu  party.  lie  was  beaten  senseless. 

A later  dispatch  says:  “It  is  stated  in  the  French  pa- 
pers that  Baron  Brenier,  recently  assaulted  in  the  streets 
of  Naples,  was  not  dangerously  hurt.  The  King  of  Na- 
ples has  instructed  the  Marquis  d’Antonini  to  express  to 
tho  French  Government  his  most  sincere  regret  on  ac- 
count of  the  cowardly  insult  offered  to  Baron  Brenier,  and 
to  promise  severe  retribution  upon  the  guilty  parties, 
who,  however,  were  not  yet  discovered,  having  succeed- 
ed in  escaping  immediately  after  committing  the  as- 
sault." 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIPS. 

The  Government  had  yielded  to  the  energetic  demands 
of  tho  American  and  Sardinian  ministers,  and  ordered 
the  release  of  the  two  captured  vessels,  their  crews  and 
passengers. 

The  American  sloop  of  war  Iroquois  went  to  Naples 
specially  to  assist  the  American  Minister  in  his  repre- 
sentations. 


THE  ASSASSINS  AT  FAULT. 

A letter  from  Geneva,  in  the  Siecle,  says : “Garibaldi 
does  not  appear  destined  to  perish  by  tlie  poniard,  as 
was  feared  by  some  of  his  friends.  We  learn  from  Mes- 
sina that  the  famous  Bosco,  who  accepted  the  mission  to 
assassinate  him  for  25,000  francs,  lias  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  commit  the  crime,  but  lias,  on  the  contrary,  had 
an  audience  of  the  General,  to  whom  lie  made  important 
revelations." 


PRACTICAL  DEMOCRACY. 


Garibaldi  has  issued  tlie  following  decree; 

“Considering  that  a free  people  should  abolish  every 
custom  which  calls  to  mind  tlie  old  state  of  slavery: 

“ Art.  1.  Tlie  title  of  ‘Excellency’  is  abolished  with- 
out respect  of  persons. 

"Art,  2.  Doing  homage  by  kissing  hands  is  prohib- 
ited." 


This  decree,  if  acted  upon,  is  in  itself  a social  revolu- 
tion. In  Sicily  the  lower  orders  call  almost  every  well- 
dressed  man  “His  Excellency,"  and  kissing  the  band  is 
a common  compliment  paid  by  a tenant  to  liis  landlord. 


IS  SICILY  TO  BE  ANNEXED? 


It  is  stated  that  the  Municipality  of  Palermo  had  sent 
an  address  to  the  Dictator,  requesting  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  Sicily  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  Dicta- 
tor replied  that  such  annexation  was  liis  wish,  that  lie 
was  a great  admirer  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  and  that 
lie  believed  the  annexation  would  be  accomplished  by 
him  and  with  him ; but  that  at  present  the  annexation 
of  Sicily  alone  would  not  be  advisable : besides,  in  the 
event  of  immediate  annexation,  he  would  then  be  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring. 


THE  POPE’S  IRISH  LEVIES. 

A letter  from  Rome,  received  June  28,  says  a battalion 
of  Irish  lias  been  organized.  It  is  called  the  Battalion 
of  Saint  Patrick. 

The  Vienna  letter  in  tlie  Times,  says  a great  number 
of  Irishmen  continue  to  pass  through  Vienna  on  their 
way  to  Trieste  and  Ancona.  Tho  writer  says  many  of 
them  wish  to  return  to  their  homes,  but  they  are  obliged 
to  go  on  to  Italy,  as  they  have  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  their  expenses  back  to  England. 


SYRIA. 

MASSACRE  AT  BICYROUT. 

Letters  from  Beyrout  give  terrible  accounts  of  tlie 
bloody  disturbances  in  Syria,  already  briefly  alluded  to. 
Tlie  scene  of  these  outrages  was  Sidon,  a place  about  ten 
hours'  journey  by  land,  and  three  by  sea,  from  Beyrout. 
A letter  from  this  last-named  place,  dated  June  7,  says : 

“ On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  tlie  2d  inst.,  letters  from 
Sidon  readied  Mr.  Moore,  tlie  English  consul-general, 
saying  that  a number  of  Christians,  who  had  fled  to  that 
town  for  refuge,  from  the  southern  parts  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, had  been  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  Moslem's  and 
Druse  population  of  tlie  place.  Coming  ns  it  did  from 
an  authentic  source,  and  the  arrival  of  a Russian  frigato 
making  Beyrout  comparatively  safe  from  any  emeute,  our 
consul-general  at  once  dispatched  her  Majesty's  steamer 
Firefly,  Captain  Mansel  (a  small  vessel  here  on  survey- 
ing duty),  down  tlie  coast.  On  his  arrival  at  Sidon,  the 
captain  found  tlie  tale  but  too  true.  No  less  than  two 
hundred  poor  creatures— men,  women,  and  children,  in- 
cluding several  Maronite  monks,  nuns,  and  priests — who 
on  the  burning  and  sacking  of  their  own  villages  on  Leb- 
anon had  fled  to  Sidon  for  refuge,  were  set  upon  by  tlie 
Moslem  population  of  the  suburbs,  assisted  by  tlie  few 
Druses  who  live  there,  and  brutally  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  at  tlie  very  gates  of,  and  in,  the  town  itself.  Tlie 
Turkish  soldiers  on  guard  were  seen  by  credible  wit- 
nesses— tlie  gentlemen  of  the  American  Mission  at  Sidon 
— to  bayonet  the  unfortunate  Christians  coming  into  tlie 
town  for  shelter.  Captain  Mansel  found  the  Christians 
of  the  place  in  a perfect  panic,  and  tlie  Moslems  of  the 
town  ready  at  any  moment  to  break  out  again.  Tlie 
number  lying  dead  in  the  streets  was  calculated  at  not 
less  than  two  hundred,  but  tlie  official  report  of  the  En- 
glish vice-consul  at  Sidon  numbers  them  at  three  hun- 
dred, besides  nearly  twice  that  number  wounded.  Cap. 
tain  Mansel  went  at  once  to  the  Turkish  governor,  who 
declared  liis  sorrow  for  what  had  taken  place,  but  his 
total  inability  to  prevent  it.  Cnptain  Mansel  then  took 
sucli  precautions  as  on  inquiry  lie  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  safety  of  tlie  Christian  population  of  Sidon 
and  then  returned  to  Beyrout.  In  the  mean  time,  three 
large  and  very  wealthy  Greek  Catholic  monasteries  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  just  above  Sidon,  have  been  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  the  monks  obliged  to  fly.  Some  are 
hiding  in  caves  and  huts  on  tlie  mountains,  and  only 
this  day  a party  has  started  to  rescue  them,  having  just 
heard  of  their  whereabouts.  To-day  letters  from  Sidon 
state  that  the  excitement  of  the  Moslem  population  com- 
menced again  upon  the  Firefly  leaving,  and  that  the 
fanatica  of  that  creed  were  yesterday  parading  the  town, 
vowing  vengeance  on  all  dogs  of  Christians.  I should 
tell  you  that  the  cause  of  this  excitement  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance, and  that  which  led  to  the  subsequent  massacre 
of  tlie  fugitive  Christians  from  Lebanon,  was  tho  sight 
of  these  very  fugitives.  By  all  accounts,  tlie  horrors  of 
the  massacre  were  not  exceeded  even  at  Jeddah,  two 
years  ago." 


PERU. 

TROUBLE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  news  from  Peru.  Our  relations  with  that  re 
public  are  approaching  a crisis.  At  latest  dates  the  U. 
States  sloop  of  war  Wyoming  had  arrived  at  Callao,  wilt 
dispatches  to  our  Minister,  instructing  him  to  perempto- 
rily demand  a settlement  of  tlie  claims  growing  out  of 
tlie  seizin  e of  the  ships  Lizzie  Thompson  and  Georgiana. 
and  provisions  for  a joint  commission  for  tlie  settlement 
of  all  outstanding  claims  of  our  citizens.  Some  dela} 
had,  however,  occurred  in  consequence  of  tlie  resignatior 
of  tlie  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  wai 
not  improbable  that  our  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  force  before  tlie  demands  would  be  complied 
witli.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  demands  of 
our  Government,  the  American  Minister  was  instructed 
to  close  the  legation. 

JAPAN. 

ATTEMPTED  REVOLUTION. 

The  papers  contain  accounts  of  the  attempted  asras- 
sination  of  Prince  Go-tai-ro,  Regent  of  Japan,  who,  it 
appears,  while  on  liis  way  to  tlie  palace  of  the  Tycoon  on 
the  24tli  of  March,  was  beset  by  an  armed  band  of  seven- 
teen men,  determined  on  liis  destruction.  The  Regan t 
received  several  wounds,  but  was  finally  rescued  from 
his  perilous  situation.  Several  of  tlie  assailants  had  been 
arrested,  some  had  disemboweled  themselves,  and  there 
was  little  probability  of  tlie  escape  of  the  remainder. 

Whether  this  attack  was  tlie  commencement  of  a civil 
war  for  tlie  succession,  or  owed  its  origin  to  other 
causes,  is  left  to  conjecture.  The  Japanese  Government, 
however,  ascribe  it  to  the  discontent  of  disbanded  sol- 
diers and  ruffians. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  TPIE  SEVENTH 
REGIMENT. 

Tint  camp  of  tlie  celebrated  National  Guard  Regiment 
on  Staten  Island  lias,  during  Uie  past  week  or  ten  days, 
attracted  a large  share  of  tlie'altentlon  of  that  portion 
of  our  “best  society"  which  has  not  taken  its  annual 
flight  to  the  watering-places;  and  the  evening  parades 
liavo  been  attended  by  thousands  of  visitors  from  the 
city  and  tlie  various  suburban  villages  and  towns.  As 
every  tiling  which  appertains  to  this  widely-celebrated 
corps  will  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers,  we  give  the 
personal  experience  of  ono  of  our  corps  of  artists  in  a 
visit  to  “ Camp  Scott"  one  evening  last  week,  by  which 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  such  matters  may  be  able 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  attending  a 
life  in  camp. 

The  location  of  tlie  camp  was  on  tlie  lower  end  of  Staten 
Island,  about  tliree-fourtlis  of  a mile  from  the  New  Dorp 
station  of  tho  railroad  from  Vanderbilt’s  landing  across 
to  Ettingville,  and  is  the  race-ground  of  tlie  celebrated 
“ Richmond  Club."  The  access  was  by  boat  and  cars  to 
New  Dorp,  where  every  variety  of  vehicle,  from  tlie  most 
aristocratic  turn-out,  with  its  liveried  driver  and  out- 
riders, to  tlie  two-wlieeled  cart,  with  old  counterpanes 
and  quilts  doing  duty  for  cushions,  and  drawn  by  a raw- 
boned  animal  y,clept,  for  want  of  a better  name,  “a 
liorse, ’’  were  in  waiting  to  take  visitors  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  object  of  the  regiment  in  going  into  camp,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement in  field  manoeuvres  and  camp  duty,  and  as 
one  day's  routine  is  a fair  exemplar  of  all,  we  let  our  cor- 
respondent and  nrtist  use  his  own  language : s 

After  a very  pleasant  sail  down  the  bay,  and  an  unin- 
teresting ride  in  the  cars,  I reached  New  Dorp,  and  tak- 
ing a conveyance  over  an  exceedingly  dusty  road,  arrived 
at  camp  in  time  to  witness  tlie  evening  parade.  The 
camp  was  laid  out  in  accordance  with  strict  military 
rules,  and  presented  a very  pleasing  appearance.  Tlie 
Colonel's  marquee — a large  double  tent — was  in  the  cen- 
tre,  and  on  cither  side  were  the  marquees  of  the  rest  of 
tlie  field  and  staff  In  front  of  this  row  were  tents  of  the 
non-commissioned  staff  and  officers  of  police  attending 
the  regiment,  while  still  farther  in  advance  the  officers, 
captains,  and  lieutenants  of  tlie  various  companies  were 
located  in  a single  row  of  tents.  Extending  at  right  an- 
gles to  these  last  were  two  rowsof  company  tents,  sixteen 
in  number,  on  either  side  of  streets  which  were  named 
after  their  respective  captains.  Far  in  advance  of  all, 
and  immediately  at  the  entrance,  was  the  gnard-tent, 
where  the  guards  and  sentries  made  tlieir  head-quarters. 
In  tlie  rear  of  the  Colonel's  quarters  were  the  tents  of  the 
band,  tlie  troop,  the  sutlers,  barter,  etc.,  etc.,  togetliei 
with  the  large  mess-tent,  in  which  the  regimental  raesh 
were  served.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  main  street,  running 
from  the  Colonel's  quarters  to  the  parade-ground,  stood 
the  flag-staff,  flanked  by  two  six-pounders.  To  the  right 
of  the  camp  as  we  entered,  but  at  the  left  more  preperl} 
speaking,  viewing  it  from  the  Colonel’s  marquee,  was  tlie 
ocean  bcacli,  affording  a fine  opportunity  for  bathing,  and 
delicious  breezes  to  cool  the  otherwise  sultry  atmosphere 
of  these  summer  days. 

The  usually  great  feature  of  the  day  is  tlie  oveninf 
parade  and  guard-mounting.  Arriving  nt  5.50  p.xi.,  1 
found  the  troops  assembling  in  tlie  various  streets  ir 
front  of  tlieir  tents,  being  formed  by  tlieir  respective  or 
derlica.  Tlie  band,  consisting  of  over  thirty  men,  wen 
on  tlie  parade-ground,  preparatory  to  formation  of  tb< 
regiment.  In  the  course  of  a few  minutes  the  “ as- 
sembly" was  sounded,  tlie  various  companies  marehed 
out,  and  the  regiment  was  formed  by  tlio  Adjutant,  and 
delivered  up  into  command  of  the  Colonel,  who  proceed 
cd  to  exercise  it  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  field  manoeu- 
vres, in  the  presence  of  a crowd  of  spectators,  who  sur- 
rounded the  ground,  and  by  tlieir  presence  lent  addition 
al  animation  to  tlie  scene,  and  urged  the  regiment  to  d< 
its  prettiest.  Tlie  parade  and  drill  occupied  somethin! 
more  than  an  hour ; and  what  with  the  brilliant  nni 
forms,  tlie  arms  glistening  in  the  light  of  tlie  setting 
sun,  the  beautiful  music  from  the  band,  tho  praneinf 
and  neighing  of  steeds,  tlie  crowds  of  people,  and  the  in 
vigorating  sea-breeze,  waB  worthy  of  the  encomiums  am 
plaudits  lavished  npon  it  by  tlie  spectators. 

Evening  parade  being  dismissed,  tlie  men  retired  tt 
their  tents  to  reclotlie  themselves  in  fatigue,  or  in  ever 
coats  and  gray  pants,  as  they  were  detailed  for  guard  o 
were  “ off  duty.”  “ Guard-mounting’’  followed.  Thii 
is  the  parade  of  tlie  men  detailed  for  night  sentry  duty 
who  relieve  those  that  have  served  in  that  capacity  dur 
. ing  the  day;  and  tlie  assembly,  as  well  as  the  transmis 
sion  of  tlie  care  of  tlio  camp  from  the  old  to  the  new 
guard,  is  a formula  which  attracted  the  attention  one 
criticism  of  military  men  rather  than  of  the  generalitj 
of  spectators;  and  as  description  would  hardly  explain  i 
to  tlie  latter  class,  I pass  it  over.  At  sunset  the  enginee; 
corps  assembled  at  the  flag-staff  and  fired  the  evenitq 
gun,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ensign  was  lowered,  am 
saluted  by  the  band  as  it  came  down.  Supper  followed 
The  band  played  “ Peas  upon  the  Trencher;"  whereupoi 
tho  regiment  assembled,  and  marched  to  tlio  large  mess 
tent  in  rear  of  the  camp,  where  the  several  companie 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  tables  radiating  fron 
a common  centre,  and,  after  all  were  seated,  proceedei 
to  attack,  in  a soldierly  manner,  the  viands  placed  befor 
them,  consisting  of  good  bread  and  blitter,  cold  meats 
etc.,  etc.,  washed  down  by  tea  and  coffee. 

Supper  being  over  tlie  men  proceeded  to  amuse  them 
selves  as  best  they  might,  and  there  being  ne  “duty”  t 
perform  except  sentry  duty,  they  usually  get  up  som 
amusement  in  which  all  who  do  not  stroll  off  from  cam 
can  join.  The  feature  of  the  evening  under  considers 
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PEEPS  INTO  THE  HAREM. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  BOWRING. 

I have  enjoyed  some  privileges,  as  a traveler, 
under  the  auspices  of  a doctorial  degree,  and  though 
I am  not  dignified  with  an  M.D.  title,  the  LL.D., 
for  all  practical  and  useful  purposes,  did  just  as 
well  in  the  Levant.  In  fact,  having  an  official 
position  during  mv  progress,  I was  known  among 
the  Arabs  as  El  Hakim  El  Kebir,  the  great  doctor 
— the  doctor  par  excellence — and  was  not  only 
frequently  consulted  on  medical  matters,  but  per- 
mitted and  invited  to  penetrate  into  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  that  domestic  life  which  is  in  general 
carefully  screened  from  foreign  observation.  Much 
has  not  been  done  to  convey  accurate  notions  of 
the  family  and  social  interest  among  Mohammedan 
races. 

I once  dined  with  an  Aga  in  a village  of  Pales- 
tine. No  Mohammedans,  except  his  own  family, 
were  among  the  guests,  and  he,  like  many  of  his 
race,  did  not  hesitate  in  allowing  himself  more  than 
one  luxury  denounced  as  sinful  by  the  Koran,  es- 
pecially when  he  could  screen  himself  from  the 
observations  of  more  severe  and  more  censorious 
followers  of  Islam. 

The  dinner  of  the  Aga  over,  conversation  became 
more  and  more  lively,  and  the  colloquies  ran  from 
tongues,  somewhat  unbridled,  upon  the  lovelier 
portion  of  creation.  Under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces it  is  a great  affront  to  talk  to  a Mohammedan 
of  the  lady  portion  of  his  household,  or  even  to 
suppose  or  imply  the  existence  of  a female  sex. 
You  may  venture  upon  a general  and  vague  inqui- 
ry as  to  the  well-being  or  well-doing  of  a family, 
but  it  would  be  ill-bred  and  impertinent  to  show 
any  interest  about  the  health  of  a mother,  wife,  or 
daughter,  even  though  you  may  have  heard  ru- 
mors of  sickness,  or  even  of  impending  death. 

But  wine,  and  still  more  the  Moya  Inglls 
[brandy],  thaws  the  frozen  reserve,  and  opens  the 
locked  lips  of  conversation  to  the  most  forbidden 
topics,  and  our  Aga  began  to  talk  of  the  beauties 
of  his  harem,  and  to  describe  to  us  some  of  the 
man)'  handmaidens  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
lord  and  master.  We  could  not  but  express  great 
interest  in  communications  so  eloquent ; and  com- 
plimented him  on  the  possession  of  so  many  pearls 
of  great  price.  At  last  his  enthusiasm  mounted  to 
its  full  height,  and  his  proud  satisfaction  broke  out 
into  an  ejaculatory  interrogation  : 

“ Would  you  like  to  see  the  damsels  ?” 

“ Above  all  things,”  was  the  natural  reply. 

“ Come  along,  then — come !” 

And  he  himself  led  the  way  to  an  upper  apart- 
ment. 

It  was  a large  room,  surrounded  by  a cushioned 
divan,  and  female  shawls  and  robes  of  silk  were 
scattered  over  the  carpets  and  rugs  on  the  floor. 
There  were  many  mirrors  on  the  walls,  and  lamps 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  moment  we  entered 
the  door,  following  closely  the  footsteps  of  the  Aga, 
clamors  and  shrieks  broke  forth  from  voices  more 
or  less  melodious  or  discordant : 

“You  Giaours!  you  infidels!  you  Christian 
dogs ! what  brings  you  here  ? Begone ! begone  !” 

The  Aga  laughed  aloud  at  the  reception  we  ex- 
perienced ; but  “ the  Christian  dogs”  were  not  a 
little  perplexed  and  confounded ; it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  though  every  one  of  the  women  drew 
her  vail  more  closely  over  her  face  and  round  her 
shoulders,  that  the  noisiest  and  loudest  were  the 
eldest  of  the  ladies ; so  addressing  myself  to  one 
whose  accents  were  harmonious  and  fascinating, 
I said, 

“ So  sweet  a voice  must  belong  to  a pretty  face." 

Upon  which  the  damsel  suddenly  uncovered  her 
countenance,  looked  ponctratingly  upon  me  with 
her  black  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  exclaiming, 

“You  Giaour!  you  infidel!”  laughed  aloud, 
and  drew  the  vail  over  her  blushing  cheeks.  Again 
and  again  the  same  amusing  comedy  was  perform- 
ed by  other  ladies,  witli  a readiness  or  a backward- 
ness which  might  be  measured  by  the’ presence  or 
absence  of  personal  charms  ; there  were  several 
who  rejnained  vailed  through  the  whole  of  our  visit 
with  tno  most  stubborn  and  stolid  obstinacy.  The 
Aga  said  they  were  the  old  and  ugly  ones  of  the 
harem.  Woman  is  every  where  woman,  proud — 
atul  well  she  may  be  proud — of  her  attractions. 

“Now,  then,  let  us  withdraw,”  said  tiie  Aga. 
We  bowed  to  the  fair  community,  and  retired,  for 
the  visit  lasted  only  a few  minutes,  amidst  many 
voices  not  altogether  so  boisterous  or  so  impetuous 
as  at  our  advance,  but  still  they  cried,  “ Infidels ! 
infidels !” 

I was  not  quite  so  fortunate  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  I was  the  guest  of  the  Pacha  of  Na- 
Idous — the  Shcchcm  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
: ;.  char  of  the  New.  To  me  Samaria  has  always 
appeared — next  to  Galilee — the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Iloly  Land,  for  the  lies  and  legends  of 
the  monks  have  loss  intruded  themselves,  or  they 
! s haunt  the  traveled  with  their  contradictions 

od  absurdities ; and  the  whole  region  represents, 
i'-.r  more  than  does  Judea,  the  unchanged  charac- 
i cristicsof  theGospel  History.  Fables  and  ground- 
i s traditions  crowd  themselves  into  every  part  of 
. a il.  m,  and  even  the  sites  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  are  subjects  of  doubtful  disputation; 

I ut  Samaria  has  the  charm  of  being  now  what  it 
was  nineteen  centuries  ago;  and  the  Samaritans, 
though  reduced  to  a very  small  number  of  families, 
have  retained  the  language,  the  religion,  the  preju- 
dices of  their  ancestors ; and  they  love  the  Jews 
as  little  as  their  ancestors  did.  To  the  Pacha  I 
owed  a friendly  introduction  to  the  Samaritan 
sheiks,  one  of  whom  was  his  principal  scribe ; and 
i received  from  them  many  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses. In  answer  to  some  inquiries,  my  host 
o fib  red  to  show  me  the  female  apartments  of  the 
palace ; but  this  was  not  after  dinner;  and  he  had 
not  accommodated  his  conscience  to  his  tastes,  nor 
found  arguments  for  surrendering  his  temperance 
to  temptation,  nor  in  wresting  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Koran  to  a very  free  interpretation. 
A messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  harem,  and 
soon  after  I accompanied  the  Pacha  up  stairs.  We 
heard  much  bustle  and  ^agd  asithfi  doors 


were  opened  we  saw  women  scampering  away  in 
all  directions  along  the  balconies,  and  toward  the 
inner  apartments,  in  obvious  haste  and  apprehen- 
sion. They  were  all  vailed,  and  the  mode  in 
which  their  garments  hung  about  them  showed 
that  they  had  been  unprepared  for  so  sudden  an 
exodus.  We  found  tke  rooms  in  “ most  admired 
disorder,”  and  even*  thing  looked  as  if  the  late  oc- 
cupants had  been  menaced  with,  and  taken  flight 
from  fire  and  sword,  earthquake,  or  other  convul- 
sion. There  were  on  the  carpets  and  the  divans 
Cashmere  shawls,  and  unfinished  embroider)',  and 
decorated  slippers,  and  musical  instruments,  and 
broken  nosegays;  but  absolute  silence  reigned. 
Beyond  these  last  apartments  I neither  penetrated 
nor  sought  to  penetrate  : any  such  attempt  would 
have  been  alike  a great  discourtesy  to  the  rules  of 
the  country,  and  an  offensive  intrusion.  The  la- 
dies were  not  unaware  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
guests,  and  the  next  morning  bouquets  of  fragrant 
flowers  and  sweetmeats,  prepared  by  their  own  fair 
fingers,  were  brought  to  us  for  acceptance.  The 
most  distinguished  and  acceptable  present  from 
the  ladies  of  the  harem  is,  however,  a fairly-woven 
kerchief,  or  napkin,  on  which  the  receiver’s  name, 
or  a verse  of  poetry,  or  a sentence  of  the  Koran,  is 
wrought  in  Arabic  letters  of  gold. 

There  is  a little  hidden  coquetry  in  all  women’s 
nature  which,  conceal  it  as  they  may,  will  break 
out  in  the  presence  of  admiring  man,  and  ordina- 
rily the  coquetry  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  the 
comeliness  of  the  possessor.  No  woman  is  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  her  own  beauty,  and  she  will 
seldom  fail  to  exhibit  it  when  she  finds  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  among  Mussul- 
mans of  wealth,  when  they  invite  strangers,  to 
give  musical  or  theatrical  entertainments  after 
their  meals,  which  the  women  of  the  harem  honor 
with  their  presence ; but  they  are  concealed  be- 
hind gratings  and  curtains,  so  that  no  guest  can 
distinguish  their  faces,  even  when  their  voices  are 
heard ; but  I have  remarked  that  the  prettiest  feet 
are  invariably  put  out  under  the  curtain  to  be  ob- 
served and  admired,  and  that  through  every  open- 
ing of  the  damask  the  brightest  eyes  were  to  be 
seen ; and  one  might  always  be  certain  that  the 
loudest  tittle-tattle  was  from  the  youngest  and  fair- 
est of  the  crowd ; the  master  of  the  house  seldom 
reproves  an  exhibition  from  his  birds  of  paradise 
when  fairly  and  safely  caged.  If  the  chances  are 
few  which  a pretty  girl  of  the  harem  has  to  exhibit 
her  graces,  she  has  the  ready  ingenuity  to  avail 
herself  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  a charm  in 
winning  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex — a charm 
which,  in  the  Levant,  sometimes  tempts  a lady  be- 
yond the  limits  of  maiden  modesty  and  Western 
decorum.  It  is  the  breaking  of  the  string  of  an 
overstretched  bow. 

The  first  resting-place  on  the  principal  road 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  is  a very  ancient 
city,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Khan  She- 
kune.  It  has  still  some  gates  of  brass — evidence 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a native  Syrian,  an  old 
man,  to  whom,  as  to  all  the  rulers  of  the  country, 
I had  a general  recommendatory  firman  signed  by 
the  Sultan.  On  our  way  thither  we  heard  much 
of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  old  Sheik’s 
young  wife,  who  had  the  fame  of  being  the  most 
lovely  woman  that  had  ever  been  spoken  of  in 
those  regions,  and  who  was— jealous  and  distrust- 
ful as  Oriental  husbands  frequently  are — the  ob- 
ject of  special  jealousy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  most  affectionate  admiration,  on  the  part  of 
her  husband.  Concealed  and  secluded,  though  she 
lived  in  the  darkness  of  the  harem,  yet  the  bright- 
ness of  her  fair  countenance  shone  by  the  reflection 
of  its  fame  like  a remote  star  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  old  Sheik  was  an  object  of  envy  to  a thousand 
youths  less  privileged  than  he  in  their  domestic 
treasures.  It  was  sunset  when  we  reached  the 
Sheik’s  abode,  but  ho  came  to  meet  us  with  the 
most  urbane  and  perfect  courtesy,  and  the  usual 
phrases  that  his  house  was  honored  by  our  pres- 
ence. 

We  observed  evidence  of  much  disquietude  on 
the  good  Sheik’s  visage,  and  it  was  obvious  he  was 
wrestling  with  some  sore  but  untold  anxiety,  and 
that  he  desired  to  get  rid  of  a burden  which  pressed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  At  last  he  let  fall  that  there 
was  sorrow  in  the  harem,  that  the  child  of  his  old 
ago  was  sick,  and,  ns  he  feared,  at  the  point  of 
death.  “ Doctor,  will  you  heal  my  child  ?”  was 
his  inquiry. 

Now  the  infant  boy  had  been  born  to  the  beauti- 
ful bride,  and  I own  to  a petty  plot,  which  I then 
concocted  in  my  thoughts,  that  I might  possibly, 
through  the  desire  of  the  father  to  save  the  suffer- 
ing child,  get  a peep  at  the  charming  mother,  the 
echoed  fame  of  whose  loveliness  was  still  sounding 
in  my  cars,  and,  let  mo  own  it,  much  sharpened 
my  curiosity.  * 

“Well,  then,"  I answered,  “take  me  to  the 
harem,  and  I will  see  what  is  to  be  done !” 

“ Impossible !”  said  the  Sheik ; “ impossible !” 

“ But  if  the  child  die,  and  you  should  be  visited 
by  the  thought  that  the  Hakim  could  and  would 
have  saved  it  ?” 

“ Impossible !”  he  repeated.  “It  can  not  be.” 

“ If  the  child  is  not  relieved,  he  will  die.” 

“ Alas ! but  you  can  not  bo  permitted  to  enter 
the  harem.  Shall  the  infant  be  brought  out  ?” 

“ By  no  means — the  child  must  not  be  exposed. 
Besides,  men  know  nothing  about  the  complaints 
of  children.  We  Western  physicians  have  only 
one  way  of  proceeding.  Wc  talk  to  the  mother — 
that  is  invariably  our  practice.  We  hear  from  her 
the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  and  we  prescribe 
only  after  getting  all  possible  information  — in- 
formation which  the  mother  alone  is  able  to  give.” 

“ It  can  not  be ! it  can  not  be !”  he  repeated  with 
new  emphasis. 

“ I am  sorry  for  it,”  was  all  my  reply. 

He  hung  down  his  head,  saluted  me,*  and  quick- 
ly left  the  apartment. 

It  was  some  hours  after  this  interlude  that  the 
Sheik  again  made  his  appearance  and  approached 
me. 

“It  was  very  disagreeable— very  annoying ; but 


what  must  be,  must.  He  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  losing  his  child.  Would  I do  him  the  favor  to 
follow  him  ?” 

I bowed,  of  course,  with  great  complacency,  in- 
wardly rejoicing  on  the  success  of  my  admirable 
arrangement,  but  giving  no  outward  sign  of  self- 
grat illation  or  delight. 

He  preceded  me  with  a slow  and  seemingly  hes- 
itating step.  He  unlocked,  he  opened  the  doors 
of  several  apartments,  through  which  we  advanced 
to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  women.  Upon 
a many-colored  rug  lay  a poor  emaciated  suffering 
infant,  which  seemed  two  or  three  months  old.  It 
was  encumbered  with  garments;  it  had  the  Mo- 
hammedan rosary  round  its  neck,  and  its  body  was 
covered  with  amulets,  charms,  and  verses  from  the 
Koran,  to  whose  miraculous  influence,  aided  by 
prayers  to  the  Prophet,  they  had  ventured  to  look 
for  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  Other  hope  there 
was  none : and  that  hope  had  failed,  as  the  child 
appeared  sinking  and  to  be  past  recovery. 

Hanging  over  the  child,  looking  like  a statue  of 
grief,  a vailed  woman  was  seated. 

To  her  I addressed  myself,  but  not  a word  did 
she  reply.  She  seemed  abandoned  to  sorrow  and 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  little  sufferer  on 
the  Persian  rug.  A sigh  escaped  her,  and  my 
sympathy  was  strongly  excited.  I pursued  my 
inquiries  as  to  the  complaints  of  the  infant.  What 
was  its  age?  How  long  had  it  been  ill?  What 
had  been  done  for  its  recovery  ? Who  had  been 
consulted?  What  were  the  symptoms  ? Did  it 
get  any  sleep?  and  so  forth  : but  only  indistinct 
replies  were  given  to  my  questionings.  I said, 
“ You  must  speak  more  plainly.  If  your  language 
were  English,  I should  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing you  talking  through  that  vail,  and  I 
comprehend  your  Syriac-Arabic  very  imperfectly. 
You  must  remove  your  vail,  and  you  may  then  be 
intelligible,  and  I shall  know  better  what  to  pre- 
scribe for  your  boy.”  She  shook  her  head;  it 
seemed  as  if  I made  no  impression.  I insisted 
more  strongly.  I said  I was  an  English  doctor, 
only  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  English  mothers. 
We  talked  to  them  with  unvailed  faces ; they  told 
us  all  we  wished  to  know ; they  gave  every  par- 
ticular of  their  children’s  indisposition ; and  we 
were  able  then  to  see  more  clearly  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Moved  by  my  increasing  urgency,  she 
raised  her  hands,  threw  off  her  vail,  stared  me  in 
the  face  — an  ugly  hag  of  a woman,  worn  and 
wrinkled.  “ I am  the  old  wife,”  were  the  only 
words  she  uttered. 

“ Sold,  sold !”  I exclaimed  to  the  Sheik ; and 
I could  not  check  an  outburst  of  laughter  as  we 
left  the  harem  together.  I did,  however,  give 
some  medicine  for  the  child,  and  learned  afterward 
that  he  had  got  well. 

I have  availed  myself  of  such  opportunities  as  I 
have  had  to  learn  from  intelligent  Orientals  them- 
selves their  views  as  to  the  comparative  influences 
of  polygamy  and  monogamy  upon  domestic  happi- 
ness ; and  the  result  has  been  most  favorable  to 
that  policy  consecrated  by  Christian  laws  and 
Christian  usages,  by  which  one  man  and  one  wo- 
man are  exclusively  bound  together  by  the  mari- 
tal link,  and  the  children  only  of  such  marriages 
deemed  to  be  the  legitimate  descendants  of  their 
parents. 


VILLAGE  ROSES  AND  THORNS. 

The  village  of  Auray-le-Clocher  was  situated  on 
the  side  of  a hill,  basking  in  sunshine.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  single,  rough-paved  village  street, 
guiltless  of  trottoirs,  and  with  a gutter  in  the  mid- 
dle, stood  the  church,  and  inclosed  with  it,  the 
presbytfcre,  which  was  inhabited  only  by  the  curd, 
his  single  maid-servant,  and  a little  boy  of  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  the  orphan  nephew  of  the  latter. 

Up  and  down,  in  the  shade,  the  cure  paced,  read- 
ing in  his  breviary  one  of  the  portions  allotted  for 
daily  perusal. 

Clattering  about  in  sabots,  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  house,  was  little  Claude,  the  nephew 
of  Jeanne,  the  curd’s  servant. 

“ I say,  little  one,”  said  the  good  man,  “ tell  thy 
aunt  to  make  haste  with  dinner.  I’m  as  hungry 
as  a wolf ; run,  or  I shall  eat  thee !” 

The  child  laughed,  and  clumped  into  the  kitchen 
with  his  message,  while  M.  Leroy  proceeded  up 
stairs  to  his  sitting-room,  and,  to  expedite  matters, 
drew  the  table  into  its  place,  and  out  of  the  corner- 
cupboard  extracted  his  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire: 
wretched  thin  stuff : a tumbler,  a coarse,  plain  lin- 
en table-cloth,  and  a napkin  to  match,  rolled  with- 
in its  ivory  ring,  on  which  an  inscription  hospita- 
bly wished  the  user  “Good  appetite.” 

While  occupied  in  these  arrangements,  a back 
door,  leading  to  the  other  rooms,  above  and  below, 
opened,  and  Jeanne  made  her  appearance  to  lay 
the  cloth. 

“Par  exemple,  M.  le  Curd!”  was  her  exclama- 
tion, when  she  saw  how  her  master  was  employed ; 
and  taking  the  things  from  his  hands,  she  began  to 
perform  her  service.  She  was  a good-looking  wo- 
man of  about  four  or-  five  and  twenty,  but,  like 
nearly  all  French  peasants,  appeared  some  years 
older.  Her  features  were  regular,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a somewhat  course  mouth  ; her  dark  eyes 
were  fine,  and  surmounted  by  well-marked  brows, 
and  her  complexion  was  of  a rich,  warm  brown, 
with  a good  deal  of  color.  Altogether,  a handsome 
specimen  of  her  class,  but  with  a taciturn  gravity 
of  countenance  and  demeanor  somewhat  unusual. 

The  cure  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a book, 
while  Jeanne  brushed  round  the  table  and  about 
the  room.  It  was  evident  his  reading  occupied 
little  of  his  attention ; for,  whenever  he  could  direct 
it  unobserved  to  the  servant  he  did  so,  and  finally, 
when  she  left  the  room,  he  flung  down  the  volume, 
murmuring,  w ith  an  expression  of  profound  con- 
cern, 

“The  pror  girl!  the  unhappy!”  and  remaining 
absorbed  in  evidently  painful  reflections  till  the 
sound  of  her  by  no  means  light  step  on  the  stairs 
aroused  him. 

But  it  must  have  been  no  common  grief  that 


could  materially  affect  the  curd’s  appetite,  and  when 
Jeanne  had  produced,  in  one  course,  the  whole  of 
the  dinner,  consisting  of  the  usual  soup  and  bouilli, 
a salad,  a dish  of  potatoes  cooked  in  butter,  and  a 
dish  of  the  light-red  pine-apple  strawberries,  of 
which  whole  fields  are  grown  wherever  the  vicini- 
ty of  a town  of  any  size  affords  a market  for  them, 

M.  Leroy  fell-to  with  hearty  good-will  and  made 
very  short  work  of  the  repast.  Then  he  sat  down  , 
in  the  arm-chair,  and  quietly  composed  himself  to 
his  post-prandial  nap,  while  the  roses  nodded  out- 
side the  window  at  him,  and  a blackbird,  from  the 
grove  below,  sang  thanks  to  him  for  the  ruddy 
cherries  to  which  he  and  his  young  family  were 
made  welcome. 

Jeanne’s  and  Claude’s  dinner  followed  that  of 
the  master,  and,  the  meal  concluded,  the  former 
filled  a little  basket  with  eggs,  and  gave  it  to  the 
boy. 

“ Go,  my  child,”  she  said,  “with  this  to  Madame 
Morel ; say  Monsieur  le  Curd  sends  them  with 
many  compliments.  Then  go  on  to  the  Croix- 
Blanche,  and  ask,  from  Monsieur  le  Curd,  how 
Madame  Ledoux  and  her  daughter  are,  and,  com- 
ing back,  you  may  call  at  Uncle  Jacques’s,  and 
say  to  Pierrette  I wish  6lie  would  come  down  the 
first  day  this  week  she  can  get  out.  Go,  and  don’t 
break  the  eggs,  and  bring  back  the  basket.  Mind.” 

Jeanne  watched  at  the  door  till  the  boy  had 
passed  through  and  latched  the  garden  gate.  Then 
she  returned  to  the  kitchen,  took  a large  key  down 
from  a nail  where  it  hung  beside  the  projecting 
chimney,  and  once  more  looking  out  and  all  round, 
she  re-entered  and  proceeded  through  long,  dark, 
tortuous  passages  to  the  room  that  formed  the  last 
of  a straggling  series,  unlocked  the  door,  and  en- 
tered. 

It  was  a small,  gloomy  lumber-room.  In  one 
corner  the  long-collected  dust  had  been  swept  from 
the  floor,  where  was  spread  some  fresh  straw,  and^ 
on  it,  rolled  up,  a mattress  and  some  bedding.  Aft- 
er listening  intently  for  a minute,  Jeanne,  satisfied 
by  the  silence,  pulled  down  a broken-legged  chair'” 
and  a ragged  rug  that  were  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
box  in  the  obscurest  part  of  the  room,  and  from 
within  it  drew  a bundle  tied  up  in  an  old  colored 
handkerchief.  Opening  this  carefully,  several  ar- 
ticles of  baby’s  clothing,  some  complete,  some  in 
progress,  all  of  the  commonest  description,  but  care- 
fully made  and  clean,  were  disclosed,  and  Jeanne, 
taking  working  materials  from  her  pocket,  began 
stitching  away  at  an  unfinished  frock  with  fever- 
ish rapidity,  still  pausing  now  and  then,  witji  that 
look  of  intense  anxiety,  to  listen. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  worked  undisturbed ; 
then,  as  if  fearing  to  remain  longer  away  from  her 
usual  employments,  she,  putting  into  her  pocket  a 
half-finished  cap,  which  might  be  worked  at  in  any 
stray  moments,  tied  up  the  bundle,  restored  it  to 
the  box,  and  again  covered  the  latter  with  the  rug 
and  chair,  as  before.  Then  carefully  locking  the 
door  behind  her,  she  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

She  did  so  just  in  time ; for,  while  she  was  put- 
ting together  the  brands  that,  during  her  absence, 
had  burned  through  in  the  middle,  and,  falling  out- 
ward, become  scattered  and  nearly  extinguished, 
an  old  crone,  half-beggar,  half-peasant,  and  com- 
monly reported  witch,  tottered  into  the  kitchen. 

Standing  just  within  the  threshold,  her  knotted, 
claw-like  hands  crossed  on  the  top  of  her  staff,  she 
gave  Jeanne  a bon  jour,  and  there  remained,  con- 
templating the  girl,  with  a grin  intolerable  to  be 
borne. 

“Sit  down,  Mdre  Gausset,”  Jeanne  said,  cross-  ' 

ing  herself  in  secret,  as  she  turned  to  place  a chair 
for  the  unwelcome  guest.  “Sit  down ; the  warm 
weather’s  come  at  last ; that  ought  to  agree  with 
your  rheumatism.” 

“Eh,  eh,  well  enough,  well  enough.  How  is 
Monsieur  le  Curd  ?— and  yourself?”  suddenly,  and 
with  a scrutinizing  look. 

“Monsieur’s  well;  and  I,  I’m  always  well.” 

“So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better,  my 
girl ; ready  to  dance  at  the  wedding  on  Thursday  ? 

Ah,  it’ll  be  a fine  wedding.” 

So  deadly  a whiteness  overspread  the  girl’s  face 
that  she  turned  from  the  hag  to  conceal  it  as  she 
replied, 

“ So  I hear.” 

“Well,  you’ll  see  it,  no  doubt,  that’ll  be  better. 

Eugdne  Landry  and  you  were  great  friends  last 
year,  I remember;  every  body  said  you  were  go- 
ing to  be  married.  But,  alas!  when  a girl’s  got 
nothing,  lover’s  are  shy,  and  they  say  Mdlie  Pru- 
nicr  has  not  only  a good  dower)',  but  will  have  all 
old  Louis  Prunier’s  savings.  Oh,  it’s  a fine  mar- 
riage for  Eugfcne.” 

“A  fine  marriage,”  Jeanne  repeated  mechanic- 
ally. Happily,  at  that  moment,  the  curd’s  voice, 
calling  her,  released  her  for  the  instant  from  her 
torture,  and  when  she  had  performed  the  service 
for  which  she  had  been  summoned  she  lingered 
about  up  stairs  till  the  old  woman,  tired  of  waiting, 
took  her  departure. 

At  night,  Jeanne  went  solitary  and  sad  to  her 
bed:  in  the  morning,  when  she  went  about  her 
work,  she  left  an  infant  sleeping  in  it.  What  she 
had  gone  through  that  night  none  but  God  and  her 
own  poor  heart  could  tell. 

“ Jeanne ! how  dreadfully  ill  you  look,  my  girl !” 
the  curd  said,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen.  “What 
is  the  matter?” 

“ I am  not  very  well,”  she  replied.  “I  was  ill 
in  the  night,  and  had  bad  dreams;  but  I am  much 
better  now,  monsieur ; it’s  nothing— it  will  all  pass 
away.” 

M.  Leroy  paused,  hesitated,  sighed;  he  would 
fain  have  sought  her  confidence,  fain  have  reas- 
sured him  as  to  the  suspicions  that,  never  occurring 
to  himself,  had  lately  been  suggested  by  village 
gossip.  But  Jeanne  went  to  and  fro,  bestirring 
herself  in  a way  to  make  any  such  opportunity  dif- 
ficult, and,  with  a slow  step  and  anxious  mind,  the 
curd  went  out  to  tend  his  roses. 

Through  the  next  three  and  four  days  the  sub- 
ject still  haunted  him,  but  by  degrees  less  painful- 
ly and  at  longer  intervals.  Jeanne  seemed  getting 
well  acain,  and  was.  lie  fancied,  less  preoccupied; 
less  opjJrcssejllwvHt  (figs) hidden  care  than,  despite 
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all  her  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact,  she  had  lately 
been.  He  had  had  some  knowledge  of  Eugfcne 
Landrv’s  former  attachment  to  her,  and  he  now 
began  to  think  that  it  was  Eugfene’s  faithlessness 
alone  that  had  so  weighed  upon  her  mind. 

On  the  sixth  day  from  the  wedding  Jeanne  came 
to  him  with  a troubled  face.  Her  mother  was 
alarmingly  ill ; she  had  had  a letter  from  a neigh- 
bor, entreating  that,  if  the  curd  could  spare  her, 
she  would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  her.  M.  Le- 
roy scanned  the  face  before  him — a face  whose  col- 
or went  and  came,  and  whose  set  mouth  and  des- 
perately beseeching  eyes  told  all  that  hung  on  his 
reply,  lie  could  not  keep  her  in  that  agony  of 
suspense ; he  could  not,  by  the  hint,  even,  of  a per- 
haps unmerited  suspicion,  further  torture  her ; so 
he  consented. 

It  was  distance  of  nearly  five  leagues  to  Mont- 
rouge,  the  village  where  Jeanne’s  mother  resided, 
and  there  being  only  chance  communications  be- 
tween it  and  Auray-le-Clocher,  she  had  no  means 
of  getting  there  except  on  foot.  She  was  yet  far 
from  strong,  and  the  weather  was  hot ; but,  on  the 
mission  on  which  she  was  going,  solitude  was  whol- 
ly indispensable,  and  this  she  could  only  secure  by 
walking. 

She  had  arranged  with  her  cousin  Pierrette  to 
take  her  place  in  the  curd’s  household  during  her 
absence  ; and  now  all  things  were  prepared  for  her 
departure,  which  was  to  take  place  before  even  the 
early  June  dawn,  that  she  might  get  beyond  the 
risk  of  recognition  while  Aurav  and  its  neighbor- 
hood was  yet  buried  in  sleep. 

Strange,  terrible,  and  yet  crossed  with  gleams 
of  stormy  sunshine,  had  been  the  experience  of 
those  last  few  days  to  Jeanne.  Happily  her  child 
was  a healthy  and  a quiet  one,  and  passed  most  of 
the  hours  of  its  first  days  in  sleep.  Still  what  ag- 
onies of  vigilance  lest  its  occasional  cries  should  be 
heard,  lest  the  frequency  of  her  visits  to  its  hiding- 
place  should  be  noticed,  lest  Claude  should,  at  any 
time,  track  her  there  unawares!  Yet,  with  all 
this,  the  passionate  love  she  had  for  the  infant — 
the  ecstasies  of  maternal  pride  and  tenderness  that 
not  all  the  shame,  and  terror,  and  suffering  of  her 
situation  could  smother — gave  her  moments  she 
would  have  purchased  at  almost  any  price;  and 
though  the  child’s  removal  would  put  an  end  to 
this  perpetual  state  of  anxious  terror,  she  yet  dread- 
ed the  separation  almost  as  much  as  she  desired 
the  relief. 

She  had  not  confided  her  secret  to  any  one; 
though  she  bad  been  forced  tacitly  to  admit  the 
truth  to  her  cousin  Pierrette,  who  suspected  it, 
but  who,  after  a few  leading  questions,  had,  in 
pit}',  forborne  to  inquire  further,  and  who  did  not 
come  to  take  her  place  till  some  hours  after  her  de- 
parture. 

Before  daylight,  Jeanne,  with  her  precious  bur- 
den sleeping  in  her  arms,  and  a basket  containing 
the  child’s  clothes  and  some  little  provision  for  the 
journey,  stole  out  of  the  presbytere,  and  through 
the  garden  wicket,  into  the  sleeping  village,  whose 
length  she  had  to  traverse  before  gaining  the  road 
to  Montrouge. 

The  moon  had  set,  and  though  some  stars  still 
twinkled,  the  night  was  densely  dark.  Trembling, 
listening,  seeking  to  penetrate  the  obscurity,  she 
paused  an  instant  before  the  church  to  assure  her- 
self she  was  unobserved,  ere  she  fairly  started  on 
her  way.  At  first  all  was  dead  silence ; then  she 
fancied  she  heard — fancied  she  saw — something, 
that  had  been  crouching  by  the  white  wall  of  the 
garden,  near  the  gate,  stir  and  rise  slowly.  Like 
a deer  that  suddenly  scents  its  pursuers,  she  turned 
and  fled,  finding  her  way  through  the  dark  street 
and  over  the  rough,  sharp  stones  rather  by  instinct 
than  sight,  stopping  not  till  the  rapidity  of  her 
course  had  so  exhausted  her  breath  that  she  was 
forced  to  pause  to  regain  it. 

By  this  time  she  was  well  out  in  the  open 
country,  and  the  dim  line  of  the  white  road  just 
sufficiently  visible  to  her  eyes,  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  to  secure  her  against  the  danger  of  los- 
ing her  way.  Then  she  began  to  feel  a little  re- 
assured, and  to  try  to  reason  away  her  late  panic : 
it  might  have  been  fancy  altogether,  the  effect  of 
an  over-tired  brain ; or,  as  the  impression  had  been 
60  strong  that  she  could  not  quite  overcome  it  by 
any  attempts  to  refuse  the  evidence  of  her  senses, 
she  persuaded  herself  that  what  she  could  not  deny 
she  had  seen  and  heard  was  a dog,  goat,  or  other 
animal,  that  her  footsteps  had  disturbed.  So  prob- 
able, indeed,  did  this  solution  appear,  that — her 
reason  having  nothing  to  suggest  to  contradict  it 
— she  was  fain  to  reassure  herself  with  such  ex- 
planation, and  turning  her  thoughts  as  well  as 
steps  forward,  she  began  once  more  to  rehearse 
the  dreaded  scene  of  confession  to  her  mother,  who 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  events  that  were  so 
suddenly  to  be  brought  before  her,  and  whose  al- 
leged illness  had  been,  of  course,  merely  a pretext 
to  make  this  escape. 

By  the  time  that  the  June  morning  was  in  its 
waking  fluSh  Jeanne  had  got  so  far  on  her  way, 
without  immediately  encountering  any  one,  that 
she  now  began  to  feel  there  was  comparatively 
little  risk  of  detection.  Still,  she  said  to  herself, 
she  must  yet  push  on,  and  not  think  of  wasting  a 
moment  of  the  so  precious  morning  hours.  But 
ere  she  had  got  much  further  on  her  way,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  that  she  was  not  in  a condition  to  trav- 
el either  very  fast  or  very'  far;  and  she  reflected 
that  it  would  be  better  to  husband  her  strength 
before  fatigue  overcame  it,  than  to  put  it  all  forth 
at  once,  and  perhaps  unfit  herself  for  the  comple- 
tion of  her  journey. 

There  was,  she  knew,  not  much  further  on,  a 
little  wood,  and  she  now  resolved  that  there  should 
end  her  first  stage.  &he  could  find  shelter,  rest, 
and  concealment  among  the  trees,  without  going 
far  from  the  road ; and  this  repose,  with  some  food, 
would,  she  hoped,  quite  recruit  her  to  continue  her 
journey  by  two  or  three  easy'  stages,  if  she  found 
she  could  not  make  the  rest  of  it  in  one.  So  she 
walked  on  bravely,  keeping  a look-out  for  the  little 
wood. 

Suddenly  a turn  0f.4her.0ad  brought  her  on  a 
party  of  men,  women]_And  (Ailld ten,  Half  gipsies, 


half  strollers,  seated  in  a green  spot  by  the  high- 
way, round  their  fire.  One  or  two  of  them  looked 
at  her  as  she  passed,  but  took  no  further  notice, 
and  she  continued  her  way'  till  some  hundred 
yards  further  on  she  perceived,  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a tree,  a woman  whose  general  appearance 
seemed  to  mark  her  as  one  of  the  party  she  had 
just  left  behind,  but  whose  attitude  of  grief— her 
bodv  crouched  together,  her  head  bowed  down  on 
her  hands — might  sufficiently  account  for  her  thus 
isolating  herself  from  the  rest. 

Hearing  a footstep  she  looked  up,  and  showed  a 
dark  face,  still  young,  but  marked  with  an  expres- 
sion of  despair  so  intense,  so  hopeless,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  sullen,  that  Jeanne’s  quiet  sense  of 
compassion  for  her  was  tinged  with  a touch  of 
fear,  and  she  instinctively  shrank  from  the  long, 
fixed  gaze  with  which  the  woman  followed  her. 
After  she  had  passed  she  looked  back,  and  perceiv- 
ing she  was  still  the  object  of  the  same  uncomfort- 
able scrutiny,  a thousand  vague  anxieties  assailed 
her. 

She  tried  to  recall  the  face,  to  remember  where 
and  how  she  could  ever  have  seen  it  before ; but 
her  memory  entirely’  failed  to  bring  before  her  any’ 
previous  association  with  it;  and  fancying  that 
the  woman  must  have  been  deceived  bv  some  mis- 
taken identity,  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject 
from  her  mind.  Shortly  after,  coming  within  sight 
of  the  wood  where  she  proposed  to  rest,  the  sense 
of  approaching  relief  turned  her  thoughts  into  an- 
o'  her  channel. 

Turning  from  the  road,  she  soon  found  a spot 
t at  seemed  perfectly  suited  to  her  purpose : a 
c uch  of  thick  moss,  hidden  from  the  highway,  not 
r one  by  the  intervening  trees,  but  by  a bank, 
overshadowed  by'  a great  gnarled  and  hollow  oak, 
and  further  cooled  and  freshened  by  the  flow  of  a 
little  brook.  Here  she  sat  down,  bathed  her  hot 
and  dusty  face  and  hands,  and  having  eaten  some 
of  the  food  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  nursed 
her  child,  she  settled  hersdf  for  repose.  With  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  faint,  regular  res- 
piration of  her  infant  in  her  ears,  the  soft  green 
light,  with  here  and  there  a little  spot  of  blue 
heaven,  or  a white  sailing  cloud  passing  before  her 
upturned  face,  in  her  eyes,  the  sense  of  all  outward 
things  became  confounded,  and  she  fell  into  the 
first  really  profound  and  dreamless  sleep  she  had 
known  for  many  weeks. 

Then  there  came,  stealing  along  with  cat-like 
footfall  and  suspended  breath,  parting,  with  strong 
but  cautious  hand,  the  flexile  branches,  stopping 
by  moments  to  look  and  listen,  then  creeping  on 
again,  the  woman  with  the  terrible  face ; far  more 
terrible  now  from  the  feline  intensity'  of  greedy 
purpose  stamped  in  every  line  of  it.  A few  more 
long,  lithe,  crawling  steps  brought  her  beside  the 
mother  and  child. 

Noiselessly  she  stooped  over  them,  pausing  and 
gazing,  never  for  an  instant  relenting  in  her  pur- 
pose, but  studying  the  best  means  to  execute  it. 
The  child  lay  clasped  in  the  fold  of  the  mother’s 
arm,  and  now  to  withdraw  it  without  disturbing 
her  was  at  once  the  woman’s  desire  and  difficulty. 
Plucking  a stem  of  feather-grass,  she,  with  its 
fringed  tip,  touched  the  back  of  Jeanne’s  hand, 
ready  to  drop  and  crouch  behind  her,  so  that, 
should  the  sleeper  be  so  far  disturbed  as  to  open 
her  eyes,  her  tormentor  might  not  be  visible. 
But,  as  the  latter  guessed,  her  sleep  was  too  pro- 
found for  this,  and  she  merely  twitched  her  hand, 
and  then,  on  a repetition  of  the  application,  threw 
out  the  arm  on  the  ground  beside  her,  leaving  the 
infant  exposed. 

In  a second  it  was  in  the  dark  woman’s  grasp, 
and  she  was  up  and  away,  one  arm  clasping  it  close 
to  her  breast,  the  other  hand  ready  to  lay'  on  its 
mouth  and  still  its  cries,  if  it  should  attempt  to 
utter  any ; but  it  only  started  and  murmured  in 
its  sleep,  and  was  quiet  again. 

The  woman  sped  on,  without  pausing  an  in- 
stant, till  she  came  to  a spot  in  the  wood  removed 
a considerable  distance  from  where  Jeanne  lay',  but 
still  only'  on  the  border,  her  course  having  been 
nearly  parallel  to  the  high  road,  though  not  visi- 
ble from  it.  Here  she  paused,  and  kneeling  by 
a little  spot  where  the  ground  had  been  newly  dis- 
turbed, though  a careful  coveringof  moss  and  dead 
leaves  almost  concealed  the  part,  she  bent,  and 
kissing  the  sod,  murmured, 

“Adieu,  little  angel;  le  bon  Dieu  has  given 
me  one  to  replace  thee  1”  Then,  rising,  she  once 
more  sped  onward,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

It  was  past  mid-day’  when  Jeanne  awoke,  with 
a terrible  dream  of  the  dark  woman. 

She  knew,  the  instant  she  found  her  child  gone, 
what  had  become  of  it;  but  that  was  small  guide, 
nor  greater  comfort.  Wild  and  desperate,  all 
thought  but  that  of  recovering  the  baby  left  her; 
she  cared  no*-  ” ho  might  recognize  her,  who  might 
know  her  disgrace ; could  proclaiming  it  in  the 
streets  cf  All  ray  have  brought  back  what  she  had 
lost,  willingly’  would  she  have  paid  such  a price 
for  its  restorr.ticn.  But  what  to  do  now?  how  to 
trace  the  woman?  In  the  horrible  shock  and  con- 
fusion ot  her  senses  no  definite  plan  at  first  pre- 
sented itself;  but  when,  by  a violent  and  determ- 
ined effort,  she  collected  them,  she  saw  the  only 
chance  for  her  was  to  retrace  her  steps  to  where 
the  strollers  had  been  assembled,  and  endeavor 
from  them  to  obtain  some  clew. 

Turning  backward,  then,  she  rapidly’  traversed 
the  ground  she  had  so  wearily  trodden  some  hours 
before.  A wayfarer,  plodding  through  the  dust, 
paused  to  look  after  the  distracted  woman,  and  a 
little  bov  herding  goats  by  the  wayside  crossed 
himself  with  mingled  fear  and  pity. 

She  came  at  last  to  the  spot  she  sought;  but 
it  was  vacant.  The  brands  y’et  smouldered  on  the 
burned  turf,  scraps  of  rags,  and  dirty’  paper,  and 
straw  littered  the  ground,  the  grass  still  lay  crush- 
ed and  trampled  by  the  dusty  feet.  But  the  wan- 
derers were  gone,  and  Jeanne  recollected  with  a 
feeling  of  agony  that  a little  further  on  three  roads 
branched  off  in  different  directions,  and  that  unless 
she  could  fall  on  some  accidental  trace  of  their 
course,  the  chances  were  two  to  one  against  her 
taking  the  right  one.  She  traced  the  way  back 


to  where  the  roads  separated.  The  probabilities 
seemed  altogether  in  favor  of  their  keeping  the 
main  road,  which  led  to  Auray.  In  her  despair 
she  had  just  decided  on  retracing  her  steps  even 
thither,  when  the  figure  of  a man  in  the  distance, 
coming  from  that  direction,  raised  a gleam  of  hope. 
Hastily  joining  him,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  met 
the  party  she  described.  The  man  stared  at  her, 
took  off  his  hat,  deliberately  wiped  his  face  with 
the  dirty'  colored  handkerchief  it  contained,  re- 
stored the  handkerchief  to  the  hat,  and  the  hat  to 
the  bead,  and  then  replied  in  the  negative. 

“ Where  had  he  come  from  ? From  far?  From 
beyond  Auray-le-Clocher?” 

He  nodded. 

“ Then  he  must  have  seen  them  if  they'  had 
passed  ?” 

“Probably’.” 

“ But  there  were  so  many’  of  them,  and  they 
looked  so  different  to  ordinary  travelers ; and  they 
had  n van,  with  a white  horse ! lie  could  not  be 
mistaken  if  he  had  seen  them  at  all !” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ Savoir ! he 
had  rested  by  the  way,  he  might  have  slept,  they 
might  have  passed  him  while  he  was  asleep.” 

Jeanne  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  him,  but 
still,  maddening  as  was  his  stolidity,  she  was  dis- 
posed to  gather  from  his  replies  th.it  the  chances 
were  against  the  travelers  having  taken  that 
route.  She  resolved  to  let  chance  guide  her  steps, 
and  therefore,  with  an  instinctive  shrinking  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  chose  the  more  shady. 

On,  and  on,  and  on,  till  her  feet  were  blistered, 
and  her  knees  trembled,  and  her  head  throbbed. 
On  and  on  till  sunset.  On  and  on  till  nightfall. 
No  trace,  no  sign,  no  hope.  Then  she  lay  down 
under  a bank  by  the  wayside,  and  felt  so  utterly 
broken  that  she  longed  for  death.  But  she  was 
too  young  and  too  strong  for  death  to  make  so  easy 
a prey,  and  sheer  exhaustion  plunged  her  into  a 
sleep  that  lasted  till  the  chill  of  the  coming  dawn 
roused  her,  stiff  and  sore,  covered  with  dust,  damp 
with  dew,  but  having  no  thought  beyond  that  of 
continuing  her  search. 

Thus  for  two  day  s and  two  nights  more  she 
wandered,  and  wandered  in  vain.  Then,  with 
what  little  power  of  mind  was  still  left  her,  she 
decided  to  return  to  Auray',  and  rather  with  the 
instinct  that  directs  a dog  on  his  homeward  way 
than  by  any  more  reasoned  process,  she  traced  her 
road  back  to  the  presbytere  byr  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day. 

In  vain  Pierrette  questioned  her ; in  vain  Claude 
crept  to  her  side  and  timidly  looked  up  in  her  hag- 
gard face.  She  had  no  answer  to  give,  but  shook 
her  head  and  rocked  herself  in  her  chair,  or  stared 
blankly  into  the  fire.  The  cur6  had  gone  for  a 
game  of  billiards  to  the  Mairie,  and  Pierrette 
could  only'  get  her  to  go  passively  to  bed — all  at- 
tempts to  induce  her  to  touch  food  were  vain — and 
sit  by  her  till,  to  get  rid  of  the  well-intentioned 
cares  of  her  cousin,  Jeanne  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall  and  pretended  to  sleep. 

Some  weeks  went  by,  and  Jeanne  had  fallen  into 
her  usual  course  of  duties ; but  quite  mechanical- 
ly, and  as  one  to  whom  nothing  in  life  could  give 
a moment  of  interest  or  excitement.  Her  state  of 
mind  was  a sort  of  dull,  lifeless  fatalism,  that  ac- 
cepted all  things  as  parts  of  a crushing,  relentless 
destiny’,  which  she  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
resist,  and  which  she  could  only  bow  under  so  long 
as  her  strength  lasted.  But  it  was  fated  that  she 
should  be  roused  from  this  condition,  and  in  a start- 
ling manner. 

She  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  infanticide. 

At.  the  trial  the  chain  of  evidence  was  painfully 
conclusive.  Her  attachment  to  Eug&nc  Landry 
had  been  known,  and  her  condition  had,  for  many 
weeks  back,  been  more  than  suspected  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  widow  Gausset  was  the  principal  witness 
against  her.  This  W’oman  happened  to  be  about 
the  house  more  than  once  at  night  during  the  en- 
suing week ; she  had  heard  distinctly,  in  the  dark- 
ness and  in  the  silence,  the  cries  of  a new-born 
infant  proceeding  from  the  house ; she  happened 
again,  by  another  of  the  same  strange  chances,  to 
be  in  the  street,  near  the  presbytere,  not  long  after 
midnight  on  the  sixth  night  after  the  wedding; 
she  had  been  surprised  and  startled  by  hearing 
some  one  come  out  of  the  curd’s  garden ; she  had 
watched  to  see  who  it  might  be,  and,  though  the 
night  was  dark,  she  had  been  able  to  distinguish  a 
woman,  carrying  something  in  her  arms,  who  fled 
on  seeing  her.  The  widow  Gausset,  much  sur- 
prised at  this  circumstance,  had  gone  the  next  day 
to  the  presbytfcre  to  relate  what  she  had  witnessed, 
deeming  it  a duty  so  to  do.  She  had  found  Jeanne 
gone,  to  see  her  dying  mother,  as  she  was  told. 
She  had  not  much  believed  the  story,  but  she  had 
thought  the  affair  was  no  business  of  hers ; she  did 
not  wish  to  compromise  the  girl,  so  she  had  said  no 
more  about  the  matter  at  the  time. 

But  since  then  she  had  reflected  a good  deal  on 
the  matter,  and  several  circumstances  (the  last  and 
most  important  of  which  had  caused  her  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  revealing  all  she  herself  knew  on  the 
subject)  had,  strangely’  enough,  been  brought  be- 
fore her.  In  her  wanderings — for  shft  gained  a 
living  by'  going  about  to  the  neighboring  farms 
and  villages,  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  all  good 
souls,  or  by'  effecting  cures  on  cattle  that  were  sick, 
or  affected  by  the  evil  eye,  or  other  charms — she 
had  visited  Jeanne’s  mother,  and,  on  speaking  to 
her  of  her  illness  and  of  her  daughter’s  visit,  had 
been  amazed  to  learn  that  the  old  woman  had  never 
been  ill,  and  had  never  seen  her  daughter.  Find- 
ing this,  her  suspicions  had  been  so  much  excited 
that  she — always  as  a matter  of  duty’— had  made 
every  inquiry  in  the  neighborhood  and  on  the  road 
between  Montrouge  and  Auray,  and  had  learned 
that  several  persons  had  seen  a young  woman  whose 
description  precisely  answered  Jeanne’s  appear- 
ance. For  instance,  a wayfaring  man,  who  had 
found  a job  of  work  at  Montrouge,  which  had  kept 
him  there  for  some  time,  and  a little  goat-herd,  es- 
pecially', had  seen  her  come  out  of  a wood  by  the 
road-side,  in  such  an  agitated  condition  that  they 
had  fancied  her  mad.  These  persons  being  called, 


their  evidence  wholly  corroborated  the  Mire  Gaus- 
set’s  testimony.  Lastly,  came  the  circumstance 
which,  as  the  old  widow  declared,  had  made  her 
feel  it  was  imperative  on  her  to  bring  to  Fight  all 
she  had  learned  respecting  the  affair: 

Returning  from  Montrouge,  she  was  accompanied 
by  a dog  that  she  had  cured  of  the  distemper,  and 
that  she  was  taking  back  to  his  owner  at  Auray’. 
Arrived  at  the  wood  described  by  the  last  witnesses, 
the  dog  had  run  in  among  the  trees,  and  being  un- 
able to  bring  him  back  by  calling,  and  fearing  to 
lose  him,  she  had  followed  to  a certain  spot,  where 
she  found  him  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his  paws. 
Finding  all  efforts  to  get  him  away  impossible,  she 
had,  in  some  curiosity,  further  excited  by  the  fact 
that  the  ground  had  evidently  been  lately’  dis- 
turbed, waited  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search,  and  shortly,  to  her  horror  and 
amazement,  she  saw  revealed  the  body  of  an  in- 
fant. 

Here  the  mayor  of  Auray  deposed  to  the  old  wo- 
man’s having  made  known  to  him  her  discovery; 
of  his  having,  accompanied  by  her  and  the  other 
witnesses,  gone  to  the  spot  and  found  the  body’  (she 
had  covered  it  up  loosely  again,  and,  by  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  the  dog’s  neck,  had  dragged 
him  away  from  it  by  force);  and  of  his  having 
confided  it  for  examination  to  Dr.  Lenormand, 
whose  testimony  follow  ed. 

The  doctor  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  decomposition  in  which  the  body  w as  found, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  old  the  infant 
might  have  been — but  probably  a week  or  ten  days, 
possibly  a fortnight.  There  were  no  marks  of  ex- 
ternal violence  on  it,  but,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
from  its  existing  condition,  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  might  have  been  smothered.  Ho 
had  seen  one  or  two  cases  of  infants  that  had  been 
overlain,  where  the  respiratory  organs  had  pre- 
sented appearances  to  which  those  in  the  case  in 
question  seemed  to  bear  a strong  analogy’. 

Pierrette,  the  curd,  last  of  all  Jeanne’s  mother, 
were  called  in  to  bear  evidence,  and  what  they  had 
to  say'  could  in  no  degree  invalidate  the  testimony' 
of  the  previous  witnesses. 

So  Jeanne  Decaisne  was  declared  guilty  of  cliild- 
murder,  with  the  plea,  usual  in  France,  where  the 
life  of  the  culprit  is  at  stake  (except  in  cases  of  the 
most  exaggerated  atrocity),  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. She  wfas  sentenced  to  tlio  travaux 
foreds  for  life. 

Jeunne  was  carried  from  the  court  in  a state  of 
insensibility.  Next  morning,  when,  at  dawn,  the 
jailer  entered  her  cell,  he  found  her  crouched  in  a 
heap  in  the  remotest  corner.  He  spoke  to  her,  but 
when,  obtaining  no  answer,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  she  sprang  at  him,  demanding  her  child ; 
and  such  was  her  violence  that  it  required  three 
men  to  hold  her  down  and  bind  her.  From  this 
state,  which  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  for 
some  weeks,  she  gradually  fell  into  one  of  dull, 
apathetic  imbecility,  and,  in  that  condition,  as  she 
was  generally  harmless,  though  occasionally,  and 
at  long  intervals,  subject  to  fits  of  passion,  her  mo- 
ther w'as  permitted  to  take  her  to  her  own  home, 
where  she  remained  till  the  period  of  the  old  wo- 
man’s death,  which  occurred  some  tu'elve  or  thir- 
teen years  later.  Then  Claude,  who,  thanks  to 
his  own  steadiness  and  intelligence,  and  to  the 
curb’s  protection,  had  got  an  excellent  place  as 
gardener  at  the  neighboring  Chateau  de  Plancy, 
took  on  himself  the  charge  of  the  afflicted  woman. 

Sixteen  years  had  slipped  away,  bringing  their 
changes  to  Auray-le-Clocher. 

The  cure,  though  an  aged,  was  still  a hale  and 
hearty’  man,  and  went  about  his  duties  with  little 
diminished  activity.  His  eye  and  his  hand  at  bill- 
iards were  not  what  they  used  to  be,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  his  roses 
had  so  much  increased,  that  one  of  them  gained 
the  prize  at  the  horticultural  show  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  department,  and  became  known  all 
over  France  as  the  Beauty  of  Auray.  The  M&re 
Gausset,  whoso  reputation  of  witchcraft,  with  the 
dread  and  dislike  that  belonged  to  it,  had  become 
yet  more  general  since  Jeanne’s  conviction,  had 
grown  paralytic  and  half-crazed,  and  not  even  the 
strongest-minded  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
could  pass  by  where  the  hag  would  lie  crouching 
in  some  sunny’  corner,  a hideous  spectacle,  mum- 
bling and  mowing,  or  at  intervals  bursting  into 
impotent  shrieking  rages  at  some  fancied  affront, 
without  shuddering  and  crossing  themselves. 

Great  preparations  were  made,  as  usual,  for  the 
f6tc  of  Auray.  The  altar  of  Sainte  Suzanne,  the 
patroness  of  the  village,  was  newly  decorated,  and 
adorned  with  fresh  flowers,  among  which  shone 
conspicuous  some  of  the  curd’s  best  roses,  and  vari- 
ous specimens  of  young  Claude’s  skill  in  horticul- 
ture. Next  came  the  procession,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant pomps  of  music  (so  called),  banners,  and 
priestly  vestments,  rich  with  silk,  gold,  and  em- 
broidery’ ; and  then  the  fair,  where,  in  booths,  were 
collected  enough  bad  gingerbread  to  sicken  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  of  Auray  for  the  next  ten  days. 
Besides  these  were  ornaments  of  glass  and  china, 
dolls,  toys,  baskets,  brooms,  mats,  watering-pots, 
farm,  garden,  and  household  implements  of  every 
description ; and  as  to  melons,  large,  pale  yellow, 
smooth-coated  fruits,  closely  related  to  pumpkins, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  land  about  Auray  must  have 
been  exclusively  devoted  to  their  culture.  You 
saw  them  piled  in  heaps,  you  saw  them  separately, 
y’ou  saw  them  whole,  you  saw  them  divided;  the 
air  ivas  redolent  of  melons,  the  ground  was  encum- 
bered with  melon-rinds ; women  carried  t hem  un- 
der their  arms,  men  cut  them  up  with  the  clasp- 
knife  that  answers  to  every  mechanical  need  of  the 
French  peasant,  and  children  gnawed  every  eatable 
particle  from  the  rinds.  Then  there  were  swings 
and  merry-go-rounds,  with  w'ooden  horses,  and 
boards  for  a game  distantly  related  to  bagatelle, 
and  there  wras  shooting  at  a plaster  figure  w'ith  the 
nrbalbte  or  cross-bow,  and  there  were  a few  show’s 
of  on  humble  character. 

But  the  great  attraction  was  reserved  for  the 
evening,  when,  in  an  interval  of  the  dancing,  some 
wonderful  performances,  chiefly  of  a dramatic  char- 
ad^,1  though  tile  Mc&b’utie,  pyrotechnic,  and  pres- 
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at'  Aurav,  where,  “’twas  hct  yesterday 

as  has  been  said,  A score 

many  of  their  de- 
scendants are  still  settled,  and  where  this  chain  of 
circumstances  is  still  preserved. 


with  a short  back- 
ward run  behind 
the  canvas  screen, 
which  formed  the 
green-room. 

In  a few  sec- 
onds issued  from 
the  same  retreat 
a dark,  hard-fea- 
tured woman, 
looking  consider- 
ably past  forty, 
though  she  had 
probably  hardly 
reached  that  age, 
accompanied  by 
a slight  girl  of 
from  fifteen  to 
seventeen,  who, 
though  thin  and 
worn  - looking, 
had  some  beauty 
in  a pair  of  large 
soft  blue  eyes, 
and  a profusion 
of  rich  waved 
brown  hair. 

Having  sung 
one  or  two  songs, 
to  the  woman’s  ac- 
companiment on 
a cracked  guitar, 
the  girl,  taking 
from  her  hand  a 
tambourine,  be- 
gan to  dance  to 
the  same  music, 
and  the  specta- 
tors were  in  the 
height  of  their 
enjoyment,  when 
there  came  a 
movement  from 
behind,  attended 
with  a cry  that 
sent  a shudder  through  the  assembly,  and  Jeanne, 
clearing  the  way  before  her,  as  the  course  of  some 
furious  animal  divides  the  densest  crowd,  plunged 
forward,  and  seizing  the  left  hand  of  the  dancer, 
turned  upward  the  under  side  of  the  wrist.  There, 
traversed  by  blue  veins,  and  agitated  by  the  throb- 
bing of  the  pulse,  was  a rose-colored  mark,  in  size 
and  shape  not  unlike  a rose-leaf. 

“ My  child !”  the  poor  soul  shrieked,  and  clasp- 
ed the  dancer  in  an  embrace  in  which  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  all  the  love  so  long  cheated  of  its  ob- 
ject ; but  the  girl  shrank  from  her  in  terror,  and 
it  was  to  the  dark  woman  that  she  appealed  with 
cries  of  “Mother!”  for  protection.  Then  came  a 
struggle,  a whirl,  a heavy  fall,  the  crash  and  smell 
and  smoke  of  extinguished  lights,  a confusion 
from  which  the  girl  with  difficulty  extricated  her- 


; ONLY  LOOK  AT  GAFFER  GREY 
CREEPING  SLOWLY  ON  HIS  WA 


And  a voice  so  thin  and  mumbling 
That  his  glee  might  pass  for  grumbling. 

See  his  eyes  so  blear  and  dim, 

And  his  beard  so  gray  and  grim ; 

See  his  legs,  all  lean  and  lank, 

Dwindled  down  to  skin  and  shank. 

Poor  old  Gaffer  Grey  is  labeled 

With  the  words  that  tune  my  rhyme : 

Read  him  over — you’ll  discover 

Naught  but  “ Once  upon  a time.” 

I wander’d  to  a spot  of  earth, 

Where  Fame  had  crowned  the  ruin-crags, 
Where  ravens  in  their  shrieking  mirth 

Flapp’d  their  black  wings  like  conquerors’  flags 
Waving  above  a battle-field; 

Where  bat  and  lizard  had  allied, 

With  mole  and  owlet  by  their  side, 


tidigitatory  elements  of  entertainment  were  not 
wanting,  were  to  take  place,  executed  by  a stroll- 
ing company. 

The  public,  on  the  payment  of  one  sou  for  those 
who  were  content  to  stand,  of  three  for  such  as  de- 
sired the  luxury  of  seats,  were  admitted  into  a 
temporary  inclosure  formed  of  mats,  canvas,  and 
old  tarpaulins  stretched  on  posts  planted  in  the 
sward,  and  the  entertainment  commenced  by  a 
short,  wiry  individual,  with  a swarthy  face,  keen 
black  eyes,  and  fabulous  head  of  frizzly  black  hair, 
performing  a frenzied  dance,  blindfold,  in  a space 
of  about  two  square  yards,  where  were  laid  six 
eggs,  without  breaking  one  of  them.  This  feat 
completed,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  spectators, 
the  gentleman,  tearing  the  bandage  from  his  eyes, 
made  a sweeping  bow  to  the  company,  and  retreated 


ONCE  UPON  A TIME. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

Only  look  at  Gaffer  Grey 
Creeping  slowly  on  his  way, 

With  a staff  to  help  him  stand, 

Leant  on  with  a shaking  hand; 

With  a step  that  fears  to  meet 
The  pebbles  of  the  village  street; 

With  a cheek  that  falleth  in. 

And  a very  peaked  chin; 

With  a forehead  made  of  wrinkles 
Carved  in  crosses,  cranks,  and  crinkles, 
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yards  and  set  close-rcefed,  with  a storm-jib  to 
steady  the  ship  forward.  Presently  we  gave  her 
the  whole  foresail  and  mainsail,  and  I think 
that  even  then,  for  some  hours,  but  onc-lialf  the 
corvette’s  upper  works  could  have  been  visible 
as  she  plunged  through  the  angry  heaving  seas. 

“ It  left  us  dry  enough,  however,  to  pay  some 
heed  to  the  brigantine  ahead  of  us.  She  was 
about  four  miles  off,  a little  on  our  weather-bow, 
and  as  she  rode  up — splendid  sea-boat  that  she 
was — like  a gull  on  the  back  of  a mighty  roller, 
we  could  see  that  her  bulwarks — mere  boards 
and  canvas,  probably — had  been  washed  away, 
the  house  between  her  masts  gone  too,  and,  no 
doubt,  her  long  gun  or  whatever  else  had  been 
lying  hid  under  it.  And  now  she  was  once  more 
the  schooner  Centipede,  long  and  sharp  and  with- 
out any  rail  to  speak  of,  so  that  we  could  see 
her  deck  from  the  stem  to  her  taffrail  at  every 
lurch  she  made.  The  only  difference  in  her  ap- 
pearance was  a short  foremast  with  cross-trees 
and  a topmast  for  square  sails.  Almost  as  soon 
as  our  topsail  sheets  were  hauled  home  her  own 
yards  went  up  and  the  sail  was  spread,  while 
with  the  bonnet  off'  her  foresail,  the  whole  jib 
and  a close-rcefed  mainsail,  we  both  went  flying 
to  the  southward  with  the  gale  a point  abaft  the 
beam. 

“ So  we  went  on,  the  sea  getting  more  regu- 
lar every  hour,  so  that  we  could  send  up  the  top- 
gallant masts,  get  the  yards  across,  shake  a reef 
or  two  out,  and  put  the  Scourge  in  order.  The 
schooner  needed  no  encouragement  from  us,  but 
cracked  on  more  sail  until  her  long  mainmast 
reeled  and  bent  over  as  she  came  up  on  the 
breaking  ridge  of  a wave,  like  a whip-stalk.  13y 
noon  the  clouds  had  gone  and  left  us  a clear  sky 
with  the  gale  going  down  into  a full  top-gallant 
breeze,  sending  the  corvette  along  good  eleven 
knots.  We  got  an  observation  for  latitude,  and 
five  hours  later  we  determined  the  longitude 
and  our  position  to  be  a few  leagues  to  leeward 
of  the  Sarrana  Keys,  with  that  bird  of  a schoon- 
er before  us  heading  for  the  Mosquito  coast. 

“If  we  had  caught  a cataract  of  water  as  it 
rolled  in  our  bows  in  the  morning,  the  schooner 
was  taking  her  bath  in  the  afternoon,  for  occa- 
sionally, for  five  minutes  at  a time,  there  was 
nothing  seen  of  her  deck  and  only  the  masts  and 
broad  white  canvas  above,  like  jury-sticks  out 
of  a raft.  But  when  she  did  slide  up  with  her 
low,  long  hull  shooting  clean  out  of  water  till 
nearly  half  her  keel,  with  the  copper  sheathing 
flashing  in  the  sun,  w as  visible,  she  looked  like 
a dolphin  making  a spring  after  a shoal  of  flying- 
fish.  And  then  on  her  narrow  deck  we  could 
see  a few  fellows  lashed  about  the  foremast  and 
a couple  more  abaft  steering  her  like  a thread 
through  a needle. 

“We  began  to  gain  upon  her  now,  and  when- 
ever she  kept  more  away  before  the  wind  the 
gap  between  us  closed  more  rapidly ; for  the  ship 
could  evidently  outcarry  the  schooner,  and  had 
the  breeze  freshened  and  the  sea  kept  up  we 
could  have  run  her  under  if  her  masts  didn’t  go 
out  of  her,  as  we  hoped  and  expected  every  min- 
ute they  would.  Gradually,  however,  she  watch- 
ed her  chance  and  hauled  up  till  she  brought 
the  wind  barely  abeam  and  steered  true  for  the 
Musketeers — a bad  cluster  of  low  keys  nearly 
surrounded  by  as  terrible  ledges  and  reefs  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 

“ He  was  evidently  bent  upon  playing  a des- 
perate game,  but  if  he  thought  he  would  not  find 
another  ready  to  lay  down  the  same  stake,  lie 
was  greatly  mistaken!  It  was  about  sunset 
when  we  made  the  keys,  and  there  we  went — 
the  schooner  leading  us  about  a mile — at  a rate 
which  would  have  made  both  vessels  leap  clear 
over  the  first  ledge  they  struck,  and  perhaps 
have  thrown  somersaults  of  us  into  the  bargain. 
I asked  the  Captain,  who  had  never  left  my  side 
on  the  poop,  if  we  should  keep  on. 

“ ‘Yes,  Sir,’  he  replied,  ‘so  long  as  we  have 
a gun  and  a plank  to  float  it !’ 

“ And,  by  Saint  Paul ! we  kept  on.  And  there 
was  not  a soul  on  board  the  Scourge,  from  the 
drummer-boy  up,  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
Captain.  How  those  villains  on  board  the  Pi- 
rate relished  this  decision  we  could  only  surmise ; 
but  at  all  risks  he  held  his  course  with  a nerve 
that  might  have  made  the  devil  himself  shudder. 

“ By  this  time  the  sun  was  well  down  and  a 
brilliant  moon  was  riding  high  in  the  heavens; 
but  as  bright  as  it  was,  the  fellow  who  command- 
ed that  schooner  required  an  eye  as  keen  as  an 
albatross  and  a hand  as  steady  as  an  iron  bar  to 
guide  his  craft  in  the  direction  he  was  going — 
too  late  for  either  of  us  to  think  of  hauling  off. 

“He  must,  too,  have  had  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  reefs  and  keys,  and  trusted,  perhaps, 
if  he  got  clear  himself  that  the  corvette,  draw- 
ing eighteen  feet  water  and  ignorant  of  the  chan- 
nel, might  touch  something  which  would  throw 
the  game  in  his  hands.  Our  men  had  the  ropes 
stretched  along  the  decks  and  the  battery  clear 
on  both  sides,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  wear,  or  tack, 
or  fire,  as  our  pilot  ahead  might  require. 

“ The  reefs  were  to  leeward  of  the  string  of 
low  keys,  which  made  the  water  comparatively 
smooth,  though  the  wind  still  swept  strongly  over 
us  and  sang  through  the  rigging;  and  it  was 
here  the  Centipede  entered,  going  like  wild  pig- 
eons the  pair  of  us.  The  outer  reef  had  a fair, 
deep  passage,  and  so  had  the  next;  but  the 
inner  one  presented  but  one  narrow  gate-way, 
scarcely  wide  enough  fora  ship  to  scrape  through, 
with  the  whole  reef  one  uninterrupted  fringe  of 
black,  pointed  rocks  and  roaring  white  breakers, 
which  toppled  over  and  boiled  mid  eddied  like 
a thousand  whirlpools  into  the  smoother  water 
inshore. 

“ As  the  Centipede's  stern  gave  a sharp  pitch- 
ing jerk  when  she  entered  this  boiling  gorge, 
we  saw,  in  the  moonlight,  her  head  yards  laid 
square,  the  fore  and  aft  sails  flowing  in  the 
sheets  as  she  fell  off'  with  wide  wings  and  the 
wind  on  her  quarter,  and  flew  down  inside  the 
reef. 


the  postponement  of  the  assault,  and  crying, 
“ Powder,  powder,  ye  gods,  give  me  powder!” 

A “right-hand  man”  of  Washington  through 
more  than  three  years  of  the  struggle  that  follow- 
ed, he  was  disabled  by  disease  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  returned  to  his  rural  home  to  com- 
pulsory rest.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  seven 
years  of  his  country’s  freedom — long  enough  to 
know  that  the  ship  of  state,  with  Washington  at 
the  helm,  had  commenced  her  life-voyage. 

The  Phalanx,  approaching  his  humble  tomb 
with  slow  step  and  reversed  arms,  entered  the  hol- 
low square  formed  around  it  by  their  escort,  and 
an  impressive  prayer  was  offered  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  corps,  followed  by  a short  and  eloquent  eu- 
logy of  Putnam  by  the  Judge-Advocate.  Hon. 
J.  W.  Stewart,  the  orator,  concluded  by  reading  a 
spirited  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by'  Mrs. 
Sigourney'. 

At  the  close  of  these  ceremonies  the  Phalanx 
were  grouped  together,  as  our  engraving  shows 
them,  and  photographed.  They'  then  returned  to 
the  village  to  enjoy'  the  elegant  and  generous  hos- 
pitality' of  the  Brooklyn  ladies,  and  to  listen,  with 
the  assembled  multitude,  to  a glowing  and  enthu- 
siastic address,  by  Hon.  II.  C.  Doming,  of  Hart- 
ford, on  the  life  and  services  of  Putnam.  The 
character  of  the  General  could  hardly  have  been 
intrusted  to  abler  hands  ; and  we  may  hope  that, 
as  one  result  of  this  pilgrimage,  a monument  will 
soon  rise,  not  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  hero  as  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 


corps  consisting  of  two  companies,  numbering  to- 
gether some  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  intellectually,  physically, 
and  pecuniarily  “ solid  men”  of  that  city  and  its 
neighborhood.  Judged  by  their  stalwart  forms, 
they  might  be  considered*  the  lineal  descendants 
of  “ Old  Put.”  They  have  done  much,  during  the 
two  y'ears  which  have  elapsed  since  their  organiza- 
tion, to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the  hero  whose 
name  they'  bear.  Some  six  years  ago  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  on  condition  that  a like  sum 
should  be  raised  by  subscription.  One  thousand 
dollars  have  already  been  contributed,  principally 
by  the  descendants  of  the  General ; and  it  was 
with  the  design  of  directing  public  attention  to 
this  matter  that  the  Phalanx  made  a pilgrimage 
to  his  tomb  on  the  19th  ult.,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  which  he  was  so  prom- 
inent an  actor. 

The  tomb,  a rough  structure  of  granite,  sur- 
mounted by  a horizontal  slab  of  marble,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  the  epitaph  written  by  Dr. 
Dwight,*  is  in  the  grave-yard,  a short  distance 
south  of  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  Connecticut.  In 
that  town  (then  a part  of  Pomfret)  the  General 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  occupied  with 
the  quiet  pursuit  of  agriculture,  varied,  in  his  ear- 
lier days,  by'  an  occasional  episode  like  that  of  his 
famous  encounter  with  the  wolf— by  which  he  is, 
perhaps,  better  known  to  many  than  by  his  more 
important  exploits  in  after  y'ears.  In  the  French 
war  he  found  the  Indians  more  formidable  foes 


And  forced  the  bulwark  foe  to  yield. 

Some  phantasy  beguiled  my  sight 
With  vision  of  a gorgeous  story— 

Of  jewel’d  roof,  of  halls  of  light, 

Of  purple  woof,  of  walls  of  might, 

Of  pillar’d  temples,  thrones  of  state, 

Of  pomp  and  palace,  grand  and  great, 

Of  people’s  shouts,  of  feasting  kings, 

And  all  the  myriad  dazzling  things 
That  haunt  the  place  of  faded  glory. 

—I  started,  for  a frighten’d  thrush 
Flew  from  a tuft  of  sedgy  rush, 

Then,  gazing  down,  I stepp’d  aside 
To  let  the  toad  crawl  back  and  hide; 

A squirrel  brood  ran  up  the  larch 
That  sway’d  within  the  oriel  arch, 

And  then  my  tread  disturb’d  the  rest 
Of  a wild  rabbit  in  its  nest. 

I trampled  through  the  dank  thick  grass, 

To  catch  the  bindweed’s  trailing  flowers, 
That  tied  themselves  in  tangled  mass 
Across  the  cracking  turret  towers. 

The  topmost  battlement  was  ly'ing 
Coequal  with  the  buttress  pile; 

And  dolefully  the  wind  was  sighing 

Through  festive  court  and  priestly  aisle. 
Time’s  robe  of  green  was  flung  about 
The  mammoth  skeleton  of  strength; 

And  scatter’d  bones  of  granite  stones 
Told  of  its  giant  breadth  and  length. 

I stood  upon  a scatter’d  heap 
Of  fragments  of  the  watch-tower  Keep ; 

I wander’d  on,  and  stroll’d  across 
The  banquet-hall,  laid  down  with  moss; 

I climbed  some  steps  shut  out  from  day, 

Till  dust  and  nettles  choked  my  way ; 

I saw  a mushroom  springing  up 

Where  royal  feet  had  led  the  dance ; 

I saw  the  foxglove’s  swinging  cup 

Where  knights  had  hung  their  banner’d  lance  ; 
And  as  I gazed  1 saw  a hand — 

A wither’d  hand — stretch  forth  and  write 
A short  text  fraught  with  holy  thought, 

Easy'  to  read  by  dullest  sight. 

’Twas  plain  and  terse,  but  sacred  pago 
Gives  naught  more  simple  and  sublime, 

It  soften’d  youth,  it  solaced  age, 

It  mock’d  the  hero  and  the  sage 

In  these  words — “ Once  upon  a time.” 

’Twas  but  yesterday'  I found 
A score  of  letters,  closely  bound: 

Some  were  torn  in  treasured  pieces, 

Some  were  worn  in  careful  creases, 

Ink  had  faded,  seals  had  crumbled, 

And  my  heart  felt  sad  and  humbled  ; 

For  I knew  the  thoughts,  the  hopes, 

The  earnest  wish,  the  brilliant  tropes 
Those  letters  hasten’d  to  reveal 
Were  syinbol’d  by  the  ink  and  seal. 

I opened  one — my  pulse  grew  quicker, 

My'  eyelid  fell,  my  breath  came  thicker; 

I traced  its  lines,  close,  firm,  and  clear, 
Telling  how  deeply,  fondly  dear, 

The  being  was  for  whose  loved  sake 
That  letter  came,  with  such  a cake. 

It  gave  report  of  Fincher’s  health, 

It  told  of  Muff’s  increase  of  wealth 
In  five  young  rabbits,  all  milk-white, 

That  Gyp  and  Dobbin  were  “all  right,” 

That  Mid-summer  would  quickly'  come, 

And  then  for  holidays  and  home. 

I gave  a gasp,  half  sob,  half  sigh, 

While  Memory’s  flood-wave  filled  iny  eye, 
And  folded  from  my  misty  gaze 
My  mother  and  my  school-girl  day's. 

I look’d  upon  another  hand, 

Bold,  free,  and  dashing  in  its  form ; 

And  then  I saw  the  lee-shore  strand, 

And  heard  the  passion  of  the  storm 
That  tore  the  right  arm  from  its  hold, 

And  flung  it  nerveless,  still  and  cold, 

Upon  the  rocks,  no  more  to  send 
Its  tidings  full  of  life  and  joy, 

And  cheer  his  childhood’s  playmate-friend 
With  letters  from  the  sailor  boy. 

Another  and  another  scroll 
I opened — one  by  one  I read: 

I gazed  as  they  who  may'  unroll 
A shroud  to  look  upon  the  dead. 

Love,  with  its  ardent  vows,  was  there, 
Friendship,  that  promised  to  be  true, 

Words  that  like  summer  light  and  air 

Fill’d  my  heart’s  world  with  gold  and  blue. 
Where  was  the  lover  ? Where  the  friend  ? 
The  bond  that  was  to  know  no  end  ? 

Where  was  the  promise  and  the  vow  ? 

Alas,  a yawning  gulf  of  gloom, 

Bridged  only  by  the  dark  gray  tomb, 

Had  open’d  wide  ’twixt  then  and  now. 

A muffled  sound  seem’d  breathing  round, 

A mingled  tone  of  merry  chime 
Aud  funeral  knells,  but  all  the  bells 
Gave  chorus  of  the  theme  which  tells 
Sad  tales  of  “ Once  upon  a time.” 

Come,  I will  write  my  epitaph 
In  letters  shadowy  nnd  dim, 

And  though  the  young  strong  man  may  laugh, 
’Twill  shortly  serve  as  well  for  him. 

Just  heap  the  clay'  where  frost  and  sun 
May  help  the  ivy'  leaf  to  climb, 

And  all  I’ve  said,  and  all  I’ve  done, 

And  all  I’ve  lost,  and  all  I’ve  won, 

'1  he  struggling  race  that  I have  run 
Shall  find  full  record  on  the  stone 
In  these  few  words  of  solemn  tone — 

“Once  upon  a time.” 


Captain  Branh, 

or  TUB 

SCHOONER  “CENTIPEDE,” 

A PIRATE  OF  EMINENCE  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES  ; 

JB^fs  3Lobes  nnb  ISiTlofts, 

TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  TUB  SINGULAR  MAN- 
NER UV  WIIIOU  1IE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE. 


than  the  wolf.  They',  having  captured  him  dur- 
ing a sanguinary  engagement,  bound  him  to  a 
tree,  and  were  preparing  to  burn  him,  when  he 
was  rescued  by'  the  gallantry  and  humanity'  of  a 
French  officer.  At  Bunker  Ilill,  and  the  siege  of 
Boston,  ho  reappears — tlie  master-spirit  in  the  for- 
mer terrible  conflict ; and  afterward,  when  during 
the  siege  of  the  city-,  the  ammunition  of  the  be- 
siegers failed,  chafing  with  impatient  energy'  at 


By  LIEUT.  IT.  A..  WISE,  U.S.JST. 
(HARRY  GRINGO), 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

O.  PARSONS  AND  A.  LUMLEY. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SC0, 
by  Harper  & Rrothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


* The  epitaph  is  as  follows  : 

“This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  Israel  Putnam,  Esq.,  Major-General  in  the 
Annies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  was  bom 
at  Salem,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1718,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  on  the  29tli  day  of  May,  a.d.  1700. 

“ Passenger,  if  thou  art  a soldier,  go  not  away  till  thou 
host  dropped  a tear  over  the  dust  of  a hero,  who,  ever 
tenderly  attentive  to  the  lives  and  happiness  of  liis  men, 
dared  to  lead  where  any  one  dared  to  follow.  If  thou 
art  a patriot,  remember  with  gratitude  how  much  thou 
and  thy  country  owe  to  the  disinterested  and  gallant  ex- 
ertions of  ’the  patriot  who  sleeps  beneath  this  marble. 
If  thou  art  an  honest,  generous,  and  worthy  man,  ren- 
der a sincere  and  cheerful  tribute  of  respect  to  a man 
whose  generosity  was  singular,  whose  honesty  was  pro- 
verbial, and  who,  with  a slender  education,  with  small 
advantages,  nnd  without  powerful  friends,  raised  him- 
self to  universal  esteem,  and  to  offices  of  emineut  dis- 
tinction, by  personal  worth,  aud  by  the  diligent  services 
of  a uscfuUife.” 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

THE  CHASE. 

“It  was  all  hands  again,  gentlemen.  The 
hurricane  had  settled  down  into  a moderate  gale 
from  northeast,  though  it  was  some  time  before 
the  awfully  confused  sea  got  to  roll  regularly. 
Then  we  judged  ourselves — for  reckoning  and 
observation  had  been  out  of  the  question — to  he 
a long  way  south  of  Jamaica,  and  even  to  the 
southward  of  the  great  Pedro  Bank.  Wc  did 
not  wait  this  time  for  the  Pirate  to  lead  us  in 
getting  ready  for  a race,  but  we  got  up  a bran- 
new  suit  of  topsails  and  courses  out  of  the  sail- 
room,  and  so  soon  as  the  men  could  go  aloft 
with  safety,  they  were  ordered  not  to  unbend 
the  few  tattered  rags  still  clinging  to  the  yards, 
but  to  cut  away  at  once.  Up  went  the  topsails 
and  conrsesj  and  they  were  Boon  brought  to  the 


TIIE  PUTNAM  PHALANX  AT 
THE  GRAVE  OF  PUTNAM. 

. engrave  on  the  opposite  page  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ceremonies  that  ever  took  place  in  New 
Sngland-the  gathering  of  the  Putnam  Phalanx 
M the  grave  of  Putnam  on  19th  ult. 

i wo  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  Hartford,  Con- 

necticut, the  Putnam  Phalanx  was  organized— a 
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“Five  minutes  after  we  too  entered  this  mael- 
strom chasm,  and,  though  the  helm  was  hove 
hard  up,  and  the  after-sails  shivered,  yet  before 
the  Scourge's  bows,  going  at  the  rate  she  was, 
could  turn  the  sharp  angle  of  that  water-gate, 
her  port  bilge  grated  against  a coral  ledge  and 
grooved  and  broomed  the  planks  and  copper 
away  like  so  much  sea-weed!  But  yet  that 
slight  graze  never  stopped  us  a hair’s  weight, 
and  with  additional  sail,  we  rushed  after  our 
pilot,  mile  after  mile,  through  reef,  ledge,  break- 
ers, inlets,  and  keys,  now  braced  sharp  up,  and 
again  going  free,  until  at  last  the  fellow,  having 
run  us  a dance  of  fullten  miles,  once  more 
emerged  into  the  open  water,  close  jammed  on 
the  wind,  steering  nearly  due  cast. 

“There,  Hardy,”  exclaimed  the  Commodore, 
“I  am  tired  of  talking;  suppose  you  take  up 
the  thread  of  the  yarn.  Domino,  another  bottle 
of  Tinta !” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  AVKECIC  OF  THE  “CENTIPEDE.” 

Piron  turned  his  gaze  toward  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, moved  away  the  full  glasses  of  wine 
which  he  had  never  raised  to  his  lips  since  the 
Commodore  began,  and,  resting  his  bloodless 
check  on  his  other  hand,  listened. 

“It’s  vera  interesting  indeed.”  “Tear  an’ 
ages,  boy ! Fire  away  J”  quoth  the  Scotchman 
and  his  Milesian  crony  in  a breath. 

Hardy  threw  his  arm  over  the  shoulder  of 
Harry  Darcantcl,  as  if  it  was  a pleasant  Co- 
rinthian column  to  lean  upon,  and  breaking  off 
the  ashes  of  his  cigar  on  the  rim  of  a wine-glass 
which  he  had  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
ho  forthwith  began : 

“ I am  quite  confident,  gentlemen,  that  I can 
not  describe  what  aftenvard  took  place  so  we'll 
ns  Commodore  Cleveland ; but,  at  all  events,  I’ll 
do  my  best.  Nor  do  I remember  very  distinctly 
the  events  of  the  night  after  we  got  out  of  the 
Musketeers  Keys ; for  I was  pretty  well  fagged 
out  myself,  and  all  of  us  who  had  the  watch  be- 
low turned  in  to  take  the  first  wink  of  sleep  we 
could  catch  for  forty  hours. 

“The  next  morning,  however,  when  I took 
the  deck,  I found  the  corvette  under  royals  and 
flying-jib,  with  a fresh  trade-wind  blowing  from 
about  cast-northeast,  and  a smooth  sea ; though 
close-hauled  as  we  were,  and  going  ten  knots, 
the  spray  was  flying  well  up  the  weather  leech 
of  the  foresail.  The  Centipede  was  about  a mile 
and  a half  ahead,  jammed  on  the  wind,  and 
trying  all  she  could  to  eat  the  wind  out  of  us ; 
but,  ns  the  Commodore  there  said  at  the  time, 
he  had  thrown  that  trick  away  when  he  cut  off 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  his  foremast  and  made  a 
brigantine  of  the  craft,  so  that  he  could  not 
brace  his  head  yards  sharper  or  lie  nearer  the 
wind  than  we  did. 

“I  remember,  also,  that  two  or  three  of  the 
officers  and  half  a hundred  of  the  sailors  were 
very  anxious  to  pitch  shot  at  the  chase  from  the 
long  eighteen  in  the  weather  bridle  port;  but 
the  Captain  refused,  and  said  xve  might  lose  a 
cable’s  length  or  two  in  yawing  off  to  fire,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  save  thc^owder  until  we 
could  slam  a broadside  into  him.  But  all  the 
while  that  Centipede  was  handled  and  steered  in 
such  a thorough  seamanlike  manner,  and  proved 
herself  such  a beautiful  sea-boat,  that  I doubt 
if  there  was  a man  on  board  the  Scourge  who 
would  not  have  given  a year’s  pay  to  have  taken 
her  whole,  and  only  expended  a spare  topmast- 
studding-sail  halliards  for  the  necks  of  her  crew. 

“From  the  top-gallant  forecastle  we  could  see 
every  thing  that  took  place  on  the  schooner’s 
deck : sometimes  a lot  of  fellows  forward  reev- 
ing some  fresh  gear,  peering  about  the  low  bow- 
sprit, or  putting  on  a seizing  to  a traveler  on 
the  jib-stay;  with  a chap  or  two  aloft  stitching 
a chafing-mat  on  the  lee  backstays ; and  then 
aft  a man  shinning  up  the  main  shrouds  with  a 
tin  pot  hung  around  his  neck,  greasing  the  jaws 
of  the  main  gaff,  and  twitching  a wrinkle  out 
of  the  gaff-topsail,  so  that  it  would  lie  as  flat  as 
this  dining-room  table  set  on  end. 

“But  always,  from  the  very  first  moment  we 
descried  her — before  the  hurricane  and  after- 
ward— there  were  two  fellows  abaft  by  the  taff- 
rail.  One  a large  fat  man,  in  a long  dark  dress, 
who  appeared  at  times  to  be  leaning  over  the 
rail  as  if  he  was  sea-sick ; and  the  other  a spare 
tall-built  fellow„  who  sat  there  with  a quadrant 
in  his  hands  and  smoking  cigars,  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  two  vessels  ns  if  he  were  a 
government  surveyor  and  especially  appointed 
to  make  a hydrographical  chart  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Occasionally,  too,  we  could  see  him 
approach  the  binnacle,  spread  a chart  on  the 
deck  at  his  feet,  examine  it  closely  with  a pair 
of  dividers  in  his  hands,  and  then  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  scat  on  the  taffrail,  cigar  in  his 
mouth  and  quadrant  to  his  eye  as  before. 

“Nor  were  we  idle  on  board  the  Scourge ; for 
when  the  breeze  lulled  we  slacked  up  the  lower 
rigging  and  stays,  got  dowa  all  extra  weight  and 
hamper  from  the  tops,  sent  the  watch  below  to 
the  berth-deck  with  a round  shot  apiece  in  their 
hammocks,  moved  a couple  of  carronadcs  about 
the  spar-deck  till  we  got  the  ship  in  the  best 
sailing  trim,  and  then  we  went  skipping  and 
springing  through  the  water  with  the  elasticity 
of  an  India-rubber  ball. 

“At  noon  the  sailing-master  reported  the  po- 
sition of  the  ship  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  the  nearest  land,  which  was  the  Da- 
rien Coast.  So  all  that  day  and  all  that  night, 
with  a moon  to  make  a lover  weep  to  see,  we 
went  bowling  after  our  waspish  consort  in  hopes 
before  long  of  taking  thfe  sting  out  of  her.  No 
kite  ever  pursued  its  qunrry  with  a keener  eve 
than  we  did.  No  hound  ever  leaped  after  a 
wolf  with  the  froth  streaming  from  his  jaws  and 
blood-red,  thirsty  eyes,  than  did  the  Scourge 
chase  that  infamous  Pirate.  The  delay  only 
made  oar  eyes  sparkle  and  our  teeth  sharper  in 
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expectation ; for  we  knew  we  would  have  our 
prey  sooner  or  later,  and  it  was  only  a bite  and 
a pleasure  deferred. 

“The  next  morning  and  all  the  day  there  was 
no  change  to  speak  of  in  our  respective  posi- 
tions. The  Centipede  went  skimming  on  over 
the  water  with  every  thread  of  canvas  she  could 
spread,  reeling  over  on  her  side  at  times  when 
the  breeze  freshened,  while  the  spray  flashed  up 
joyously  and  sparkled  in  the  sun,  leaving  a bub- 
bling current  of  foam  in  her  wake ; which,  be- 
fore it  had  been  entirely  lost  in  the  regular 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  corvette’s  sharp  bows 
would  plunge  into,  and  again  make  it  flash  high 
up  to  her  fore-yard,  and  then  go  seething  and 
hissing  and  kissing  her  black  sides  until  it  rip- 
pled around  her  rudder  and  was  lost  again  in 
the  wake  astern. 

“And  all  the  time  that  man  sat  with  a cigar 
in  his  mouth  on  the  Pirate’s  taffrail ; while 
Commodore  Cleveland  there  stood  with  a spy- 
glass to  his  eye  on  the  poop  of  the  Scourge. 

“You  may  imagine,  gentlemen,”  continued 
Hardy,  as  he  again  knocked  the  ashes  oft’  his 
cigar,  “ that  going  to  sea  is  attended  with  some 
few  discomforts,  such  as  battening  down  the 
hatches  in  a sirocco  in  the  Mediterranean  off 
Tripoli;  a simoom  in  the  China  seas;  a bitter 
northwest  gale  off  Barnegat,  with  the  rigging 
and  sails  frozen  as  hard  as  an  iceberg;  but  if  a 
man  can  catch  forty  winks  of  sleep  once  in  a 
while — whether  in  a hammock  or  on  an  oak 
carronade  slide  with  the  breech  of  a gun  for  a 
pillow — he  may  manage  to  weather  through  it. 
But  from  the  moment  we  first  saw  that  Pirate 
till  we  saw  the  last  of  him,  neither  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Scourge  nor  the  commander 
of  the  Centipede  once  closed  their  eyes,  unless — 
well,  I won’t  anticipate.” 

Piron  reached  over  his  hand  and  shook  that 
of  his  friend  Cleveland  convulsively. 

“Vera  wcel,  mon  1 vera  weel  1”  “ He’s  the 
man  to  do  it !”  said  Stewart  and  Bums  to  Stin- 
go, nodding  backward  at  the  Commodore. 

“Gentlemen,”  resumed  Hardy,  as  he  shook 
the  ashes  level  in  his  wine-glass,  as  if  he  wished 
to  preserve  them  to  clean  his  teeth  with  after 
smoking,  “ I will  not  detain  you  much  longer. 
Both  vessels  were  making  great  speed,  and  long 
before  sunset  we  had  been  keeping  a bright  look- 
out for  the  land.  At  last  it  was  reported,  trend- 
ing all  around  both  bows,  low  and  with  a trem- 
bling mirage  of  pines  and  mangroves  looming 
up,  and  a multitude  of  rocky  keys  dead  ahead. 
We  were  steering  directly  for  Las  Mulatas  Isl- 
ands, a cluster  then  little  known  to  any  naviga- 
tors save,  perhaps,  the  Buccaneers  of  the  Gulf 
of  Columbus,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  running  ns  just  such  another  dance  as 
our  pilot  had  a night  or  two  before.  However, 
we  were  again  all  prepared  to  explore  the  un- 
known reefs,  and,  moreover,  we  got  the  star- 
board anchor  off  the  bow  and  bent  the  cables  to 
that  and  the  spare  anchors  amidships,  so  as  tq 
be  all  ready  to  moor  ship  in  case  our  pilot  re- 
quired us  to  do  so.  And  likewise. the  cutters 
were  hanging  clear  from  the  davits — the  same 
boats  which  had  once  before  paid  a compliment- 
ary visit  to  some  of  his  friends — supposing  he 
would  like  to  entertain  us  in  person. 

“ The  sun  went  down  again  in  a fiery  blaze, 
and  with  its  last  ray  there  slowly  rose  to  the 
main  truck  of  the  Pirate  a swallow-tailed  black 
flag,  with  a white  skull  and  cross-bones  in  the 
dark  field.  It  fluttered  for  a moment  out 
straight  and  clear,  and  then  twisted  itself 
around  the  thin  mast  never  more  to  be  released 
by  hands  or  halliards ! That  was  the  last  glimpse 
those  pirates  ever  caught  of  the  murderous  sym- 
bol they  had  so  often  fought  and  sailed  under ; 
and  it  was  the  last  sun  that  a good  many  aching 
eyes  ever  looked  upon  who  were  sailing  there 
in  that  half  league  of  blue  water.  The  moon, 
however,  was  riding  bright  and  beaming,  as  clear 
as  & bell,  overhead,  and  that  was  all  the  light 
we  cared  for.  The  Centipede , no  doubt,  would 
have  preferred  no  moon  at  all,  with  a cloudy  sky 
and  a bit  of  a rain  squall,  to  pursue  the  intricate 
navigation  before  her ; but  Heaven  arranged  the 
atmospheric  scenery  otherwise. 

“ ‘ By  the  deep  eight  1’  sung  out  the  leadsman 
jn  the  port  chains ; ‘ The  mark  five  1’  came  from 
the  opposite  side.  * Another  cast,  lads,  quick !’ 

‘ And  a half  four !’  ‘ Six  fathoms,  Sir !’ 

“ ‘ We  must  have  stirred  up  the  sand,  Cleve- 
land,’ said  the  Captain ; but  even  as  he  spoke 
the  man  in  the  starboard  chains  cried,  ‘Three 
fathoms,  Sir !’  and  while  each  instant  we  ex- 
pected the  ship  to  bring  up  all  standing  and  the 
masts  to  go  by  the  board,  the  other  leadsman 
sung  out,  joyfully,  ‘ No  bottom  with  the  line, 
Sir !’ 

“Well,  we  were  safely  through  that  bed  of 
coral,  doing,  no  doubt,  some  trifling  damage 
to  the  tender  shoots  and  branches  as  we  flew 
through  a narrow  channel,  with  the  waves  break- 
ing and  moaning  on  the  sandy  shores  over  the 
keys,  out  into  deep  water  again. 

“Four  or  five  miles  beyond  stood  out  a bluff 
rock,  looking  in  the  moonlight  like  a dozing  lion 
with  his  paws  crossed  before  him,  ready  to  bound 
upon  any  who  should  approach  his  lair  in  the 
dense  jungle  of  pines  and  tangled  thickets  which 
stood  up  iike  a bristling  mane  on  the  ridge  be- 
hind. 

“The  Centipede  was  now  but  a short  half  mile 
ahead  of  us,  her  deck  alive  with  men,  and  mani- 
festly ready  for  some  desperate  devilment.  On 
her  after  rail,  too,  stood  that  man,  tall  and  erect, 
his  feet  steadied  by  the  cavil  of  the  main-boom, 

spy-glass  to  his  eye,  and  looking  at  the  rocky 
lion  now  close  aboard  him}  Still  with  a cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  we  thought  we  could  even  see 
the  thin  puff's  of  smoke  curling  around  his  face. 
Suddenly,  too,  we  saw  the  spy-glass  whirled 
around  his  head,  and  at  the  instant  the  vessel 
fell  dead  off  before  the  wind,  the  great  mainsail 
flew  over  with  a stunning  crash  and  clatter  of 
blocks  and  sheets  ns  the  wind  caught  it  on  the  I 


other  quarter,  making  the  long  switch  of  a mast 
to  spring  like  a bow,  while  the  weather  shrouds 
slacked  up  for  a moment  in  bights  and  then 
came  back  taut  with  a twang  you  might  have 
heard  a mile ! We  could  now  see,  as  the  space 
opened  behind  the  rock,  another  frightful  jagged 
ledge,  on  which  the  rollers  were  heaving  in  liquid 
masses  high  up  a precipitous  rock,  and  where  the 
channel  was  not  a cable’s  length  wide,  leading 
into  a foaming  gloomy  inlet  where  not  even  the 
beams  of  the  moon  could  penetrate!  I heard 
the  Captain  say,  in  his  old  decided  way, 

“ ‘Now  for  it,  Cleveland ! You  take  the  bat- 
tery, and  I’ll  look  out  for  the  ship  1’ 

“ Then,  gentlemen,”  said  Hardy,  with  unusu- 
al animation,  ns  he  waved  his  right  arm  aloft 
with  an  imaginary  cutlass  swinging  over  his 
head,  ‘ ‘ came  the  word  ‘ Fire !’ 

“Yes,  the  entire  starboard  broadside,  round 
shot,  grape,  and  canister,  all  pointed  toward  a 
centre,  were  delivered  with  one  simultaneous 
shock — the  hurricane  a mere  cat’s-paw  in  com- 
parison— which  shook  the  corvette  as  if  she  had 
struck  a rock,  while  the  smoke  and  sheets  of 
flame  spouted  out  from  the  cannon,  half  hiding 
the  black  torrent  which  gushed  forth  from  so 
many  hoarse  throats;  and  as  the  roar  of  the 
concussion  was  taken  up  in  terrible  echoes  from 
the  lion  on  the  rock,  a peppering  volley  of  mus- 
ket-balls from  the  marines  on  the  poop  and  fore- 
castle made  a barking  tenor  to  the  music. 

“Meanwhile  the  helm  of  the  Scourge  was 
hove  hard  down,  and  ns  she  just  swirled,  by  a 
miracle,  clear  of  the  ledge  under  our  lee,  and 
came  up  to  the  wind  with  the  sails  slamming 
and  banging  hard  enough  to  send  the  canvas 
out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  the  courses  were  clewed 
up,  every  thing  aloft  came  down  by  the  run; 
anchor  after  anchor  went  plunging  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  before  the  cables  had  fairly  begun  to 
fly  out  of  the  hawse-holes  with  their  infernal  jar 
and  rattle,  high  above  the  sounds  of  flapping 
sails,  snapping  blocks,  running  chains,  and  what 
not,  came  another  clear  order,  ‘ Fire!’ 

“Then  pealed  out  the  port  broadside  at  a 
helpless,  dismasted  hulk  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  our  beam,  rolling  like  a worm-eaten 
log  on  the  top  of  a ruffled  broad  roller,  going  to 
break,  in  ten  seconds,  on  the  ledge,  whose  point- 
ed rocks  stood  up  like  black  toothed  fangs  to 
grind  its  prey  to  atoms  ! But  before  the  fangs 
closed  upon  it  our  own  teeth  gave  it  a shake ; 
and  as  the  breath  of  our  bull-dogs  was  swept  aft 
by  the  fresh  breeze,  we  could  see  the  sluggish 
mass  almost  rise  bodily  out  of  water  as  it  was 
torn  and  split  by  the  round  iron  wedges,  the 
fragments  flying  np  in  dark,  ragged  strips  and 
splinters  with  squirming  ropes  around  them, 
looking,  in  the  moonlight,  like  skeletons  of  gib- 
beted pirates  tossed  gallows  and  chains  into  the 
air,  and  then  coming  down  in  dips  and  splashes 
into  the  unforgiving  water. 

“ A minute  later,  all  that  was  left  of  the  shat- 
tered hull  fell  broadside  into  the  open  fangs  of 
the  ledge,  which  ground  it  with  its  merciless 
jaws  into  toothpicks.  But  in  all  the  lively  mu- 
sic and  destruction  going  on  around  us — which 
takes  longer  to  tell  than  to  act — we  heard  no 
human  voice  save  one,  and  that  came  in  a loud 
terrified  yell  amidst  the  crunching  roar  of  the 
ledge, 

“ ‘ O Madre ! Madre  Dolorosa !’ 

“This,  gentlemen,  was  the  last  sound  that 
came  from  the  piratical  schooner  Centipede.” 


“COME  FORWARD  AND  BE 
WHIPPED !” 

“ Ogden,  September  9, 18M. 

“ James  Carruthers,  Esq. : 

“ Deab  Sib,— I will  take  the  situation  you  offer  me  on 
the  terms  proposed.  As  you  know,  it  will  be  my  first 
experience  in  a public  school ; but  I will  do  what  I can. 

“Yours,  truly, 

“ Fbank  Blaqden.” 

The  letter  would  have  gone  to  the  long  home 
of  business-epistles  many  a month  ago  but  for  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  week.  An  event  having  no  bearing  upon 
the  letter,  as  such,  but  upon  the  engagement  of 
which  it  was  the  clincher. 

The  school  proved  to  be  a turbulent  one.  The 
district  formed  part  of  a rough  country  town  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion were  being  perpetuated  in  genuine  Dutch 
boys  and  girls  of  all  sizes. 

At  first  Mr.  Blagden  tried  the  milder  methods. 
Carrying  himself  with  composure  and  dignity,  he 
overlooked  everj'  offense  which  it  was  possible  to 
ignore,  substituting  remonstrance  for  correction, 
and  trusting  to  bis  own  equanimity,  and  the  bet- 
ter sense  of  his  pupils,  to  bring  about  a gradual 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  school. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  he  became  con- 
scious of  rather  a brief  supply  of  patience.  The 
fact  is,  the  fullest  reservoir  will  run  dry  at  length, 
under  never-ending  leakages. 

“ I think  I shall  have  to  take  some  of  the  big 
boys  down  a notch  or  two  before  long.” 

This  was  said  at  the  breakfast  table. 

“ You  don’t  look  much  like  doin’  it,”  said  the 
head  of  the  family. 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“I  should  sa}*  j'ou  didn’t  weigh  more’ll  a hnn- 
dr’d  an’  twenty  to  Bill  Stokes’s  hundr’d  an’  fifty, 
and  Tom  Troop’s  hundr’d  an’  sixty,”  rejoined  the 
statistical  host. 

Mr.  Blagden  expressed  the  opinion  that  some 
things  were  better  than  weight. 

“What?” 

“ Why,  science  and  stimulus.”  • 

“Science  is  a good  thing,  I’ll  ’low;  but  as  for 
stimulus,  the  less  of  that  you  drink  the  better. 
Whisky  makes  a man  think  he  can  whip  all  crea- 
tion ; but  bo  can’t  do  half  so  much  as  he  can  with- 
out it.  Better  let  your  ‘ stimulus’  alone.” 

“1  mean  the  stimulus  of  determination — the 
stimulus  a man’s  brain  puts  into  his  muscles,” 


Mr.  Carruthers  shook  his  head  dubiously. 
“Don’t  know  any  thin’  about  that;  but  you’d 
better  look  out  for  them  boys.  They’s  desp’rate 
fellers.”  Aftenvard  Mr.  C.,  happening  to  look 
up,  noticed  a certain  something  in  Blagden’s  eve 
and  about  his  mouth  that  made  him  think  he 
might  have  underrated  the  prowess  of  the  young 
master.  The  fact  is,  Blagden  had  forgotten  his 
breakfast  for  the  instant  and  was  going  through 
the  light  in  imagination. 

The  third  week  went  by  without  any  decided 
rupture.  One  thing  was  becoming  clear,  how- 
ever. The  milder  methods  were  failing  in  their 
effect  upon  a certain  portion  of  the  school.  While 
the  majority  were  catching  the  spirit  of  self-re- 
spect, were  being  made  better  and  self-governing, 
a few  were  left  upon  whom  these  influences  were 
quite  powerless.  They  must  be  met  with  other 
weapons. 

It  wfas  now  the  fourth  week.  In  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon,  when  the  tap  of  the  bell  had  suggest- 
ed the  first  movement  of  the  first  class  in  practical 
arithmetic,  Bill  Stokes  sat  doggedly  in  his  seat, 
looking  up  under  his  eyebrows  with  a pair  of  eves 
containing  a large  quantity  ef  devil. 

“Take  your  place  in  the  order,  William.” 

“ I won’t.” 

The  master  saw  that  this  was  the  point  of  con- 
flict betw  een  himself  and  two  or  three  rather  des- 
perate and  powerful  characters.  The  unruly  boys 
began  to  wink  and  nudge  each  other.  The  girls 
turned  pale.  The  smaller  scholars  began  to  cry. 

A wave  of  his  hand  seated  the  class  which  had 
risen  to  advance. 

“ Come  forward,  William.” 

The  stout  fellow  came  into  the  floor. 

“ Did  you  intend  to  disobey  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will  you  not  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
school ?” 

“Not  by  a darned  sight.”  The  other  boys 
laughed  at  this  specimen  of  brilliant  insolence. 

“ There  is  the  door,  Sir.” 

“ No,  you  don’t.  I’m  goin’  to  pound  you  into  a 
jelly  fust ;”  and  Bill  Stokes  turned  up  his  sleeves 
about  liis  brawny  wrists. 

The  young  master  remembered  where  he  wTas; 
and  so  turning  to  the  big  boys  of  the  school  ho 
asked,  “ Fair  play  or  foul  ?” 

“ Fair  play,”  said  the  chorus. 

Thereupon  Bill  Stokes  drew  himself  back  and 
leveled  a heavy  blow,  which,  being  dodged  by  the 
master,  only  cut  the  air.  The  next  moment  bo  was 
flat  on  the  floor.  The  contest  was  not  very  une- 
qual,however, for  the  big  boy  was  dogged  and  tough. 

It  is  slightly  difficult  to  carry  one’s  self  with 
perfect  self-possession  through  a contest  of  this 
nature  ; for  a stinging  rap  in  the  face  is  a power- 
ful quickener  of  the  will,  adding  not  a little  to  the 
species  of  “stimulus”  to  which  Blagden  had  re- 
ferred in  the  morning.  He  may  have  carried  the 
war  too  far.  Perhaps  he  pursued  his  advantage, 
after  having  virtually  conquered.  At  any  rate,  a 
young  girl  sprang  from  her  seat  and  rushed  be- 
tween them,  clasping  the  master’s  arms,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears.  The  young  man’s  muscles  relax- 
ed, and,  rising  from  his  prostrate  antagonist,  he 
lifted  the  girl  to  her  feet,  and  became  calm  again. 

This  contest  settled  the  question  of  supremacy. 
The  young  master  thought  it  best,  however,  to  fol- 
low it  up  with  a definiteness  and  strictness  of  rules. 
Hence,  the  next  morning,  be  quietly  announced 
that  whispering  was  thenceforth  forbidden,  and 
that  the  penalty  of  a single  violation  would  be  a 
feruling  upon  the  hand. 

Two  hours  passed  in  great  quietude. 

“ Buzz-z-z”  from  a corner  of  the  room. 

The  master  looked  up.  All  was  still. 

“ Who  whispered  ?” 

No  answer. 

The  master  became  stern. 

“ The  scholar  that  whispered  then  wiil  co  ; 
forward  and  be  punished.” 

Sweeping  bis  eye  across  that  portiou  of  the 
school-room,  he  could  not  positively  detect  the 
culprit.  A pale,  half-sickly  face  looked  paler  than 
usual,  but  it  could  not  be  her.  One  face  was  flush- 
ed and  anxious,  but  it  might  be  fear  for  a friend. 
One  little  girl  began  to  cry ; and  one — the  peace- 
maker of  the  previous  day — sat  and  looked  into 
liis  eyes  with  a very  strange  expression,  but  it 
couldn't  be  Mira ; and  the  master  felt  a sinking  at 
the  heart  as  the  possibility  flashed  upon  him. 

The  poor  sickly  child  laid  her  face  upon  the  desk 
and  wept. 

“ The  pupil  who  broke  tlie  rule  will  come  for- 
ward and  be  punished,”  lie  repeated. 

It  was  the  master’s  turn  to  tremble  now ; for 
Mira,  looking  like  any  thing  but  a culprit — pule, 
but  with  a sort  of  radiance  in  her  sweet  face,  rose 
in  her  seat,  and  walked  down  the  aisle. 

Poor  Mr.  Blagden  ! When  Bill  Stokes  stalked 
out  into  the  floor  on  the  previous  day  the  master 
had  lialf-relished  the  prospective  conflict.  But 
here  was  Mira,  the  light  and  life  of  that  village 
school — Mira! — unclasping  the  pale  girl’s  arm 
from  her  little  round  waist,  and  coming  easily 
down  the  aisle,  the  little  pink-spotted  lawn  rising 
under  her  throat  with  the  least  perceptible  flutter, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  master  with  a look  u Inch 
went  to  his  soul.  Mira! 

Mr.  Bladgen  drew  a deep  breath,  felt  the  blood 
forsaking  liis  face,  and  rushing  and  eddying  about 
his  heart.  He  looked  around  the  school-room.  Ev- 
ery eye  was  upon  him. 

Mira  held  out  her  hand,  and  tlie  drapery  sleeve 
of  the  pink  lawn  fell  away  from  an  arm  such  as 
artists  watch  for.  it  was  a little  hand,  white, 
light,  velvety.  The  master  held  the  tips  of  the 
taper  fingers,  and  lifted  the  ferule.  While  bo 
poised  the  instrument  in  the  breathless  hush  the 
little  band  twitched  om  e with  the  least  possil  le 
nervousness.  His  eye  forsook  the  hand  and  fol- 
lowed along  the  wri.  t,  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow, 
lie  now  glanced  at  the  little  round  waist,  and  then 
into  the  eyes.  It  was  a dangerous  journey  for 
those  eyes  of  liis.  The  feiule  came  down  from  it* 
eyrie  without  touching  the  liaml. 
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“ Take  your  seat,  Mira." 

The  master  stepped  to  his  desk,  and  tapped  the 
hell  The  lj00'<s  were  Put  *n  t,lc'r  places-  An- 
ther tap,  and  the  pupils  defiled  from  the  room. 
The  pale  girl  lingered  by  tho  desk,  and  while  they 
were  inarching  out,  murmured  through  her  sobs  : 
it  was  me  who  whispered.” 

“You?” 

“Yes  me ; and  Mira  didn’t  whisper  a bit.” 

Blagden  sat  at  his  desk  when  the  school-room 
was  empty  and  still,  and  wrote  Mr.  Carruthers  an- 
other letter. 

u pear  Sir,— I resign  my  situation  to-day. 

“ Yours  truly,  Frank  Bladoen.’’ 

And  then  he  wrote  another : 

“Mira,  my  good  and  noble  pupil,  I am  going  away. 
I shall  not  teach  any  more  any  where.  I shall  come  and 
gec  you  by-and-by,  if  you  will  not  forget  your  teacher 
while  be  is  gone. 

“ Frank  Bladgen.  ’ 

Mira  did  not  forget  him  while  he  was  gone,  as 
he  knew  very  well,  when  he  came  back,  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  her  face  and  felt  the  flutter  of  her  lit- 
tle hand. 

When  he  asked  Mira  to  give  him  that  little 
hand  she  was  still  a long,  long  time,  but  at  last 
looked  up  with  an  arch  smile  and  tears,  and  said : 
“ Won’t  you  ferule  it  ?” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Bilious  Affections,  Headache, 

And  many  unpleasant  symptoms,  occasioned  by  a disor- 
dered stomach,  irregularity,  or  other  causes,  “ Eroun'a 
Laxative  Troches " or  Cathartic  Lozenges  will  be  found 
a mild,  efficacious,  and  palatable  remedy. 


mothers 

and 

nurses 

■Will  find  Burnett's  Kaliiston  most  admirably  adapted 
for  application  to  the  tender  and  sensitive  Skin  of  In- 
fants. It  should  always  bo  used  after  the  application  of 
soap  in  any  form. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  a bottle. 


The  New  Store  of 

BALL,  BLACK  & Co, 

IS  NOW  OPEN, 

and  the  public  are  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  large 
assortment  of  new  and  beautiful  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Broadway,  corner  Prince  Street. 
H.  BALL.  W.  BLACK.  E.  MONROE. 

CAR  BO- AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  us,  and 
get  circulars  of  description;  and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y. 


SEMMONS  & CO., 
Opticians, 

Ne.  6091  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House, 
New  York. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

• Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  thesa  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


Chickering  & Son, 


Plain  and  Ovi  rstrcng 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  3S  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
‘he  past  30  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
iin  s superior  Melodeons  and  llarmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  aud  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent. 

Marerooms  in  Boston,  240  Washington  Street;  Ware- 
«>oins  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


Piano  Music  for  Summer  Tourists. 
HOME  CIRCLE— A coll,  of  Marches.  Waltzes, 
Dan  1 °VCas'  Schottisclies,  Redowas,  Quadrilles,  Contra 
tn  » CS’  *c‘  A capital  book  to  take  into  the  country  or 
$1  50;  cloth,  $2.  Published  by  O. 
& CO.,  Bostoa 


RANDS’  SARSAPARILLA.  — To  all 

einn  ,en?'lirers  ns  to  what  is  tho  best  nltcrativo  modi- 
8AMno,  tf®*?’8  hot  wenthor,  wo  have  but  ono  answer, 
SARSAPARILLA. 


The 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Humboldt's  Private  Letters.  $1  25. 

Life  of  Bell  and  Everett.  25. 

Tue  Kellys  and  O'Kei.lys.  A New  Novel.  1 25. 
Woman  (La  Feuime);  Michelet’s  New  Book.  1 00. 
Habits  of  Good  Society.  A Book  on  Manners.  1 25. 
Motuer  Goose  for  Grown  Folks.  75. 

*,*  Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free.  Apply  to 
RUDD  & CARLEl’ON,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Nearly  20,000  Dozen 

Have  been  sold  withiu  the  past  year  of 

Denslow’s  Double-Distilled  Benzine, 

Tho  best  and  cheapest  liquid  yet  discovered  for  in- 
stantly removing  Grease,  Paint,  and  Oil  Spots  from  the 
finest  as  well  as  most  ordinary  Silk  Woollen  articles. 
Sold  throughout  the  Union  by  Beveral  thousand  Drug- 
gists, in  bottles,  at  12  cents,  25  cents,  and  50  cents. 
Wholesale  of  all  Jobbing  Druggists,  and  at  the  Proprie- 
tor’s Depot,  102  Broadway,  New  York. 


From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  June  16th. 

The  Perfumes  made  by  Rimmcl  (of  Toilet  Vinegar  ce- 
lebrity), breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  “parterre”  at 
the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the  genial  Spring. 
The  numerous  aristocratic  patrons  of  these  scents  fully 
and  frankly  bear  witness  to  this  characteristic,  which 
causes  them  to  be  so  much  sought  after.  Rininiers  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Vinegar,  Almond  Soap,  and  Hose-leaf  Pow- 
der, can  be  had  of  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & CO., 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  of  all  Druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods. 


HOUSEKEEPING  HARDWARE, 

J.  & C.  Ecrrian,  No.  601  Broadway, 

Arc  now  offering,  at  very  low  prices,  a full  assortment  of 
goods  in  tlielr  lino,  comprising,  among  others, 
Cutlery  of  every  quality  and  description. 

Silver-Plated  Wares  d°- 

Tea  Trays,  >"  sets  lllld  singly,  in  great  variety. 

Steel-Bronzed  ,ind  Iron  Wares. 

Cooking"  Utensils  of  every  description. 
Canes,  Willow  and  Wood  Ware. 
Refrigerators  Cream- Freezers,  Tin  Ware,  &c. 
Chinese  Camphor  Wood  and  Cedar  Trunks. 

N.  B.— Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


Beer  for  the  Million. 

DENSLOW’S  EXTRACT  for  making  ROOT 
BEER.  One  Bottle  makes  10  gallons,  nt  a cost  of  0 
cents  per  gallon.  Selling  wonderfully.  To  Dealers,  One 
Dollar  per  dozen.  Retail,  25  cents.  162  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  all  Druggists. 


Caution. 

THE  PATEK  WATCH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  individuals  are  known  to  be 
preparing  to  impose  upon  the  American  public  an  infe- 
rior imitation  of  this 

UNRIVALED  LADIES’  WATCH, 

Messrs.  Patck,  Phillippc  & Co., 

of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  manufacturers  of  tho  Patek 
Watch,  have  recently  requested 
Messrs.  TIFFANY  & Co.,  550  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  their  sole  Agents  in  this  city  and  State,  to  advise 
purchasers  of  this  counterfeit.  The  spurious  article  is 
cheaply  cased  in  the  original  style  of  ornamentation,  and 
bears  engraved  upon  its  cap  a forged  trade-mark,  either 
Patek  & Co.,  Patek,  Philippe  & Co.,  Charles  Patek,  or 
Alexandre  Patek.  The  genuine  is  engraved  with  the 
name  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  in  addition  to  Patek,  Pliillippe  & 
Co.,  and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a certificate  signed 
and  numbered.  Like  all  other  counterfeits,  this  attempt- 
ed imposition  is  but  an  unworthy  copy  in  externals  alone 
of  the  admirable  work  from  which  it  would  borrow  repu- 
tation; but  as  it  is  known  that  the  parties  to  this  fraud 
are  even  going  to  the  extent  of  forging  Mr.  l’atek’s  own 
certificate  and  signature,  the  purchaser  of  a Patek  Watch 
can  only  be  sure  of  its  genuineness  by  obtaining  it  of  the 
authorized  and  sole  ngents.  Tiffany  & Co. 


Health  of  American  Women. 

The  Graefenbcrg  Company  was  organized  under  an 
Act  of  Legislature  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  firmly  established 
medical  institutions  in  the  country,  and  in  its  reputation 
for  skill,  integrity,  and  confidence,  it  challenges  com- 
parison with  any  other  medical  organization  in  the  world. 

Sonic  years  ago  the  following  testimony  from  high  au- 
thority iu  the  literary  and  religious  community  was  re- 
ceived : 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Graefenberg  Company  justifies  me  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  their  medicines  are  worthy  of  confidence. 

FRANCIS  HALL, 

Editor  and  Proprietor  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  a number  of 
testimonials  exhibited  to  mo  by  the  Graefenberg  Compa- 
ny, relative  to  the  merits  of  their  medicines,  and  I take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  they  present  evidences  of  genu- 
ineness, and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  N.  BANGS,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Since  then,  one  of  the  leading  Graefenberg  medicines 
has  been  its 

MARSHALL’S  UTERINE  CATIIOLTCON. 

This  will  infallibly,  positively,  invariably  cure  all  those 
torturing,  perplexing,  and  debilitating  symptoms  com- 
monly known  as  female  disease,  weakness,  irregularities, 
local  derangements  und  tlicir  constitutioual  symptoms, 
which  weary  and  render  nnhnppy  so  many  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  59,  for  which  tho  medical  pro- 
fession seeks  in  vain  for  a remedy,  and  from’  which 
wealth,  position,  delicacy,  and  refinement  afford  no  ex- 
emption. 

Trice  $1  50  per  bottle,  For  Six  Dollars 

Five  Botiles  sent  by  Express,  and  Charges  Prepaid 
to  tub  end  of  I.xpRrss  Line  from  New  York. 
Address  JOSHUA  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician,  Graefenberg  Institute, 

No.  2 BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

DR.  BRIDGE  may  bo  consulted  personally  or  by  let- 
ter, and  he  will  attend  to  professional  calls  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Graefenberg  Institute.  Patients  will  also 
be  received,  and  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
say:  “The  secluded  quarters  of  tho  Graefenberg  Insti- 
tute offer  unequaled  advantages  for  all  suffering  from  the 
graver  forms  of  Uterine  difficulties,  Chronic  Disease,  or 
where  great  care,  skill,  and  quiet  retirement  is  needed  in 
cases  of  Confinement.  Tho  Institute  is  under  tho  care 
of  Dr.  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  Resident  Physician,  a gentleman 
of  thorough  medical  knowledge  and  great  practical  ex- 
perience. Particulars  regarding  terms,  &c„  may  be  bad 
by  addressing  him  at  No.  2 BOND  STREET,  NEW 
YORK. 


Rogers’  Citrate  of  Magnesia  <’ » Powder). 
An  agreeable  Refrigerant  and  Laxative.  It  i-;  supe- 
rior in  its  medicinal  properties  to  the  liquid  Citrate  of 
Magnesia.  Put  up  portable  and  convenient  for  Travel- 
lers and  Family  use.  Cheaper  and  superior  to  Saratoga 
water  as  a cooling  drink.  Price  25  cents  per  bottle.  For 
sale  by  all  Druggists.  Manufactory  193  Spring  SL,  N.  Y. 
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Whosesalc  Depot,  No  4S  Cedar  Street,  New  York, 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 

CONGRESS  HALL, 

Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  he  engaged  by 
addressing  the  Proprietors, 

HATHORN  & McMICIlAEL. 

Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 


TRENTOM  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  tho  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  bo  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B.— Three  trains  a day. 


Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular.  » 


UNION  HALL, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

This  well-known  Hotel,  pleasantly  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway,  and  opposite  the  celebrated  CON- 
GRESS SPRINGS, 

OPENS  FOR  VISITORS 

June  15th,  for  the  Season. 

By  the  addition,  just  finished,  of  a handsome  brick 
building,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  long,  by  fifty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  it  is  much  the  largest 
Hotel  in  the  place,  having  a front  of  over  ONE  THOU- 
SAND FEET,  AND  CAN  ACCOMMODATE  OVER 
ONE  THOUSAND  GUESTS.  / 

The  DINING  IIALL,  KITCHEN,  *ND  LAUNDRY 
are  unsurpassed  in  this  country,  in  extent  and  complete- 
ness, and  probably  in  the  world. 

The  Court,  inclosed  by  the  main  building  and  family 
cottages,  forms  a lawn  of  several  acres  in  extent,  inter- 
sected with  shaded  walks.  A fine  band  of  music  belong- 
ing to  the  house  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  season. 

Carriage-houses  are  also  attached  to  the  premises,  af- 
fording every  facility  for  excursions  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests. 

The  management  of  Union  Hall,  wo  trust,  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  who  may  honor  us  with  their 
patronage.  PUTNAM  & PAYNE,  Proprietors. 


Mansion  House,  Long  Branch,  Open. 

S.  LAIRD,  Proprietor. 


StB  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at  T 

St.  Nicholas  and  I E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  | Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 


BARNEY’S  CCCOA  CASTORINE, 
BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 
BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 

FOR  THE  HAIR, 

FOR  THE  HAIR, 

FOR  THE  HAIR. 

“ Its  effect  is  almost  magical.” — Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
“The  best  compound  for  preserving  the  hair." — J.  M. 
Usher,  Ex-State  Senator,  Mass. 

“The  most  beautiful  preparation  for  dressing  the 
hair.” — C.  R.  Ransom,  Ex-State  Auditor,  Mass. 

“ Deserving  extended  public  Patronage."  — A.  A. 
Hayes,  State  Assayer,  Mass. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers  everywhere. 


FINKLE  & LYON 
Sewing  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines. 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price. — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind' of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 


SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  ns 

fast  ns  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  no  humbug 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Uuion  Agency,  Providence,  R.  I. 


RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR  is  far  superior  to 

Eau  do  Cologne  a*  a lotiou  for  the  Toilet.  A small 
quantity  used  in  the  Bath  produces  a soothing  and  pu- 
rifying effect,  cleansing  the  skin  and  allaying  all  tend- 
ency to  inflammation.  It  is  a reviving  pertume  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant  Its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
properties  render  it  an  indispensable  requisite  'for  tho 
Toilet.  For  Sale  by  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & Co., 
aud  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  Articles. 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “CON- 
GRESS WATER"  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga' ' Water;  “Saratoga"  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such  

impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks 
branded  thus  .I3F?  . . 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  j 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  / 
feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  l 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  ' 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention if  addressed  to  us  at  our 
Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa- 
ter, 98  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

proprietors  congress  spring. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  & W. 


Saratoga 

Empire  Spring  Water. 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

The  Empire  Water  is  bottled  from  the  celebrated  Em- 
pire Spring  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  This  fount- 
ain is  situated  not  far  from  the  Congress  Spring,  and  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  Empire  Water  over  the  Con- 
gress Water,  consists  in  its  possessing  all  the  prope  tiei 
of  that  Water,  witli  the  addition  of  a large  amount  of  Io- 
dine, which  improves  the  combination,  and  renders  it 
unqualifiedly  beneficial  in  Lung  Difficulties,  Fevers,  and 
Irritation  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bowels,  for  winch  the  Con- 
gress Water  is  not  admissible.  Notwithstai  d ng  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  Spring  have  tried  by  a lengthy  advertise- 
ment to  make  it  appear  that  any  other  mineral  water,  bot- 
tled at  Saratoga  Springs,  witho’ut  their  brand  and  marks, 
was  worthless  and  injurious,  the  Empire  Wnler  is  not 
only  acknowledged  n»the  best  medicinal,  and  most  sooth- 
ing in  its  effects,  but  the  most  delicious  as  a beverage — 
and  for  Dyspepsia  and  Constipation  its  equal  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  any  other  mineral  water. 

The  Empire  water  is  put  up  at  the 


ed  thus 

Orders  addressed  to  us  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  or  to  our  depot,  13  tf*-. 

Jolm  Street,  New  York,  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  1 * 

G.  W.  AVESTON  & CO., 

Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


and  PERMANENT  CURE 
of  this  distressing  complaint,  use 

FENDTS 

BRONCHIAL  CIGARETTES. 

Made  by  C.  B.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  107  NASSAU  ST., 
N.  Y.  Price,  $1  per  box;  Bent  free  by  post 

The  Swedish  Movement-Cure, 

its  History  and  Philosophy,  with  practical  directions  for 
the  Treatment  of  various  Diseases,  Illustrated  witli  70 
Engravings;  forming  a Complete  Manual  of  Exercises. 
By  Gho.  H.  Tayi-or,  M.D.  1 vol.  12mo,  490  pages. 
Price,  pre-paid  by  mail,  $1  25.  Address  FOWLER 
AND  WELLS,  30S  Broadway,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  complete  work  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished iu  America.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  all  classes, 
in  or  out  of  the  profession,  and  to  all  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Sent  Free ! Sent  Free ! ! Sent  Free ! ! ! 

ANEW  and  beautiful  ART,  for  which  we  want  agents 
everywhere  Ag.mts  make  $59  a month.  Terms 
and  Specimen  sent  FltEK.  Address,  with  stamp  for  re- 
turn postage.  L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

FIFTY-SHOP  MAGmB  TIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 

TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

X won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (e>tnb- 
lished  1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


T E It  M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year W 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
bcriiirrs. 

Harper's  Wkkkly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “HAitntu's  Magazine"  must  bo 
paid  at  the  offico  i chere  it  i«  received.  The  Postago  is 
Thin ;r six  Cents  a year. 

HAKFEll  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Harper  & Brothers, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y., 
Have  just  Published : 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOW- 
EH.  A Novel.  By  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  Au- 
thor of  “ Vanity  Fair,” 
“ Fendennis,"  “ The 
Newcomes,”  “The Vir- 
ginians," “ The  Great 
lloggarty  Diamond,'' 
“Lectures  oti  the  En- 
glish Humorists,  Ac. 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 25  cents. 

EUIUPIDES.  Vol.  I. 
Forming  the  Third  Vol- 
ume of  Harper's 
Gbeek  and  Latin 
Texts.  Carefully  Re- 
priuted  from  the  best 
Editions. 

Sow  Ready : 

^ESCIIYLUS.  Ex  No- 
vissiina  Recensione 
Frederioi  A.  Palky. 
A c c c s s i t Verborum 
qua)  prajeipue  notauda 
sunt  et  Nominum  In- 
dex. 18mo,  Muslin, 
Flexible  Binding,  40 

HORATIUS.  Quinti  Ho- 
ratii  Flacci  Opera  Om- 
nia. Ex  Recensione 
A.  J.  Maoleane. 
18ino,  Muslin,  Flexi- 
ble Binding,  40  cents. 

EURIPIDES.  Ex  Re- 
censions Fbederici 
A.  Palky.  Accesit 
Verborum  et  Nomi- 
num  Index.  Vol.  I. 
18mo,  Muslin,  Flexi- 
ble Binding,  40  cents. 

RIGHT  AT  LAST  and 
Other  Tales.  By  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  Author  of 
•*  Mary  Barton,’’  “ My 
Lady  Ludlow,"  “Cran- 
ford," &c.  8vo,  Paper, 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


■ considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 

rooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 


Bcadlc’s  Dime  Novels. 

12S  pages  Complete,  only  Ten  Cents. 

®No.3.  MYRA. 

The  Child  of  Adoption. 

By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

No.  2.  The  Privateer’s 
Cruise 

And  the  Bride  of  Pomfrct  Mali. 

Jo.  1.  Malacska : 

The  Indian  Wife  of  the  White  Hunter. 

By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 

Single  copies  sent  post-paid. 

IRWIN  P.  BEADLE  & CO.,  141  William  Street, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWS  DEPOTS. 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“ GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY” 


And  unfailing  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 
Dysentery,  and  all 


Db.  HOOKER' SILLUS- 
TRATED  NATURAL 
HISTORY.  Natural 
History  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Families. 
By  WOBTH  INGTON 
Hooker,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in 
Yale  College,  Author 
of  “The  Child's  Book 
of  Nature,'  ’&c.  Illus- 
trated by  nearly  300 
Engravings.  1 2 m o, 

Muslin,  $L  00. 

THE  THREE  CLERKS. 
By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, Author  of  “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,"  “ The 
Bertrams,"  &c.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 


Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON'S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  fob  Sale  uy  every  Drcgoist  throughout  the 
Country.  


Watson’s  Neuralgia  King 

Never  Fails  to  Cure 

Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism. 


DR.  SMITH’S  SMALL- 
ER HISTORY  OF 
GREECE.  A Smaller 
History  of  Greece, 
from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Roman 
Conquest.  By  Will- 
iam Smith,  LL.D.,  Au- 
thor of  “A  Classical 
Dictionary,"  “ D i c- 
tionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities," 
Editor  of  “ The  Stu- 
dent's Gibbon,"  “The 
Student’s  Hume,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  uumer- 


Is  cuiing  Thousands  of  cases  where  all  other  remedies 
have  utterly  failed.  It  is  no  mere  “Anodyne,”  reliev- 
ing for  the  moment,  but  is  a perfect  SPECIFIC  and 
CURE  for  those  painful  diseases.  The  vast  number  of 
Liniments,  Embrocations,  and  External  medicines, 
which  act  as  stimulants  of  the  surface  only,  are  merely 
temporary  in  their  effects  and  of  doubtful  virtue.  The 
NEURALGIA  KING  reaches  the  source  of  all  trouble, 
and  effectually  banishes  the  disease  from  the  system. 
We  advise  one  and  all  to  give  it  a trial,  and  become  sat- 
isfied of  its  wonderful  power. 

Read  the  astonishing  cures  of  well-known  citizens  of 
Buffalo. 


lGrno,  Muslin, 


KIDNAPPING. 

Will  you  walk  into  my  Parlor?’  said  the  Spider  to  the  Fly.”  {Exeunt  Little  Mortara  and  Other  Children.) 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  price. 


IT  CURED  Mr.  S.  llemcnway,  Proprietor  of 
Niagara  Street  Omnibus  Line,  of  Neuralgia  aud  Rheum- 
atism in  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

lap5  ONE  BOTTLE  cured  Mr.  Elias  Weed,  Commis- 
sionMerchant,  of  severe  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  neck, 
after  all  other  remedies  failed. 

Mr.  L.  GROSVENOK,  of  Perry  Street,  who  was 
confined  to  the  house,  and  cutirely  unable  to  attend  to 
business,  is  now  well  from  the  use  of  Watson’s  Neural- 
gia King. 

THE  NEURALGIA  KING  cured  Mr.  Joseph 
Cooley,  Seneca  Street,  of  Inflammatory  Rheumatism 
of  loug  standing.  At  the  timo  of  commencing  its  use  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed. 

JAMES  VAN  VALKENBURG,  a well-known  po- 
liceman of  this  city,  was  cured  of  Rheumatism  and  Neu- 
ralgia in  its  worst  form.  v 

INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM.  — Mr.  C. 
II.  Reed,  86  Carroll  Street,  was  cured  after  trying  other 
remedies  for  years. 

' INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM  OF  FIVE 
YEARS  STANDING.  — Mrs.  II.  W.  Putnam,  00  Pearl 
Street,  cured  in  three  weeks— had  been  under  charge  of 
best  physicians  in  this  city. 

p-jp  NEURALGIA  in  its  worst  form  of  fifteen  years 
standing.  — Mrs.  Lyman  Rathburn,  of  215  Delaware 
Street,  entirely  cured. 

WILLIAM  COLEMAN,  Auctioneer,  No.  4 Swan 
Street,  cured  of  severe  Neuralgia  in  Ills  limbs. 

RIP  WILLIAM  MOFFATT,  Brewer,  Morgan  Street, 
of  Neuralgia  of  the  face  and  teeth. 

Price  $1  00  per  bottle. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & 
CO.,  New  York. 


Female  Agents  Wanted. 

<tr»Q  A DAY Agents  Wanted  for  the  Mammoth 

“ FAMILY  PICTORIAL,"  Published  by  MARIE 
LOUISE  HANKINS  & CO.,  132  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.  Only  75  cents  a year.  Enclose  6 cents  for  a 
Sped  men  copy.  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Another  Great  Chart  for  Agents. 

THE  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  CHART  FOR  1850, 
With  large  true  Portraits  of  Douglas  and  Johnson, 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  Bell  and  Everett,  P.rkckin- 
riduk  and  Lane,  and  Sam  Houston,  and  Portraits  of 
nil  the  Presidents,  all  the  1’latforms,  Mat  of  the 
United  States,  &c. , beautifully  colored,  on  the  best  pa- 
per. Also,  the  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CAM- 
PAIGN CHART  for  I860,  and  the  NEW  MOUNT  VER- 
NON CHART;  sell  fast.  Each  mailed,  paid,  for  25  cts. 
(Stamps  received.) 

II.  II.  LLOYD  & Co.,  No.  25  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Office  505  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED ! 

500,000  will  be  Sold. 

NOW  READY, 

The  National  Political  Chart, 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


AND 

Map  of  the  United  States, 

CONTAINING 

Accurate  Portraits,  from  life,  of  the  Candidates  of  each 
Party  for  President  and  Vice-President,  with  their  let- 
ters of  acceptance,  Platforms  of  their  respective  Parties, 
with  a vast  amount  of  Statistical  matter.  Results  of  the 
Presidential  Elections  of  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1850  ; names  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  1789  to  1800. 

The  Map  is  beautifully  colored,  and  printed  on  heavy 
calendered  paper,  size  32  by  40,  showing  the  exact  bound- 
aries of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  extending  through 
to  the  Pacific. 

Politicians  of  all  Parties,  and  others,  wishing  to  have 
before  tlieni  material  for  being  fully  posted  at  a single 
glance,  should  possess  a copy  of  this  ^Jap. 

Retail  Price,  only  25  Cents.  Sent,*post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  A RARE  CHANCE  IS  OFFERED 
AGENTS. 

For  Terms,  Address 

DUANE  RULISON, 

Quaker  City  Publishing  House,  No.  33  South  Third  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-Y0RK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SniRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

30,’yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  atl4>fc.  per  yd..$4  85 

1 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1;  buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 60 

Profit 2 G5 


Spurious  Imitations  of  “ Artusairen  oi 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute"  having  been  put  into  mar 
ket,  we  hereby  caution  the  public  against  purchasing  till 
dangerous  adulterations. 

None  genuine  unless  bearing  our  trade  mark,  “A  etc 
GAlBON."  SACKETT,  BELCHER  & CO.,  Agents 
No.  28  and  30  READE  Street,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  also  by  JOHN  DWIGIIT  & CO.,  No.  1 1 
Old  Slip. 


No.  396  Broadway. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place’’  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


A Friend  in  Need.  Try  it. 

Sweet’s  Infallible  Liniment  is  prepared  from  the  recipe 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Sweet,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  bone 
setter,  and  has  been  used  in  his  practice  for  the  last 
twenty  yeare  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  As  an 
external  remedy  it  is  without  & rival,  und  will  alleviate 
pain  more  speedily  than  any  other  preparation.  For  all 
Rheumatic  and  Nervous  Disorders  it  is  truly  infallible, 
and  as  a curative  for  Sores, Wounds,  Sprains.Bruises,  &c., 
its  soothing,  healing  and  powerful  strengthening  prop- 
erties, excite  the  just  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  ever  given  it  a trial.  Over  four  hundred  certifi- 
cates of  remarkable  cures,  performed  by  it  within  the 
last  two  years  attest  this  fact. 

Morgan  & Allen,  Gen’l  Agents,  46  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  TAPES. 

the  best  and  cheapest 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Fivk  Cunts  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
forshirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

"VT" from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  k Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  In  the  city 
arg  selling  Inferior  made  shirts  at  iny  prices. 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Y’ear. 2 00 

One  Copy  for  Two  Y’ears 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Y'ear 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Y'ear 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Y'ear  . . , 40  00 

Ln  Extra  Copy  mil  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/Twkia 
or  Twentv-kivk  Suusoribkeb. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Original  from 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
ms at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


PATENTS.— O.  S.  X.  PECK,  Counsellor  at 

Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  at- 
tends to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  Hon. 
Charles  MaJson,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Wedding  Cards  Notes,  &c.—  All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
etc.  Specimens  sent  hy  mall  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  IV.— No.  187.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1860.  [Price  Five  Cents. 

Entered  according  to  Act  ot'  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S6(>,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


THE  LATE  JEROME  BONAPARTE. 

“MISS  PATTERSON’S”  HUSBAND. 

The  death  of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Senate,  severs  the  last  link  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  French  Empires; 
and  we  have,  accordingly,  placed  his  portrait  on 
record  in  our  columns. 

At  the  time  of  his  death 
lie  stood  alone  among 
“ the  veterans no  one 
tlreii  living  had  seen,  en- 
joyed, and  suffered  as 
tnuch  as  he. 

He  was  bom  the  year 
after  the  peace  with  En- 
gland, 1784,  nearly  sev- 
enty-six years  ago ; his 
native  place  was  that  of 
his  brother,  Ajaccio,  in 
Corsica.  When  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  France  he 
was  a baby ; we  hear  of 
him  first  at  a girls’  school 
directed  by  Madame  Cam- 
pan;  next  at  a military 
academy ; then,  when  he 
was  fifteen,  as  a midship- 
man on  board  a French 
man-of-war.  His  broth- 
er had  commenced  his  au- 
tocratic career;  under  his 
auspices,  had  young  Jer- 
ome possessed  a fair  share 
of  ability,  the  world  would 
have  heard  of  him  before 
he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority. Like  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  commanded  a 
Britishregimentattheage 
of  sixteen,  young  Jerome 
was  placed  in  command 
of  a fine  corvette  at  eight- 
een, and  was  bidden  by 
his  brother  to  “die  or 
serve  his  country.”  Un- 
happily for  his  biogra- 
pher, the  young  man  had 
no  inclination  to  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  He 
sailed  to  St.  Domingo 
with  the  ill-fated  General 
Leclcrc,  and  then  sailed 
back  again,  none  the  more 
famous  for  the  voyage. 

He  likewise  sailed  to  the 
United  States,  and  saved 
his  ship  from  capture  and 
himself  from  a long  im- 
prisonment by  a judicious 
run  into  New  York  Bay. 

Sailoring,  he  said,  was 
not  his  forte — and,  so  far 
as  the  event  proved,  he 
certainly  was  right. 

He  was  more  successful 
in  the  drawing-room.  At 
Baltimore,  just  fifty-sev- 
en years  ago,  he  met  Miss 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  n 
lady  who  was  universal- 
ly conceded  to  be  the  belle 
of  her  day.  She  was  beau- 
tiful, she  was  rich,  she 
Was  highly  accomplished, 
high-minded,  and  of  dis- 
tinguished family.  The 
young  Captain,  like  many 
others,  fell  in  love  with 
her:  she  was  equally 
charmed  bj*  her  admirer; 
and  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  any  one 
save  the  bride’s  family, 
the  young  couple  were 
married  by  the  Bishop  of 
Baltimore,  a Carroll.  We 
need  not  stop  here  to  no- 
tice the  rashness  of  the 
proceeding  on  the  lady’s 
part.  Jerome  was  twen- 
ty years  and  nine  days 
old — a minor,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  He 
was,  as  all  who  knew  him 

must  have  detected,  a young  man  of  feeble  will, 
and  not  brilliant  intellect.  He  belonged  to  a fam- 
ily second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  lady,  though 
beautiful  and  accomplished  and  good  and  rich  and 
adorable  in  every  way,  was,  after  all,  only  a Pat- 
terson ; and  she  married  him  without  waiting  for 
a line  of  consent  from  his  mother  or  his  all-power- 
ful brother,  the  despot  q£  France.  These  circum- 

Digitizeoby 


stances  must  be  well  weighed  when  we  come  to 
judge  Napoleon’s  subsequent  proceedings. 

When  the  news  of  the  marriage  reached  France, 
the  Emperor  simply  pooh-poohed  the  affair.  Young 
men  will  lie  young  men,  he  said,  in  substance ; 
that  rascal  Jerome  is  sowing  his  wild  oats  in  Amer- 
ica. As  for  marriage,  the  idea  is  a good  joke. 


ened,  and  loving,  and  uneasy  about  the  future. 
Why  should  Jerome,  said  she,  go  away  to  France? 
Why  not  stay  here  with  us,  and  be  happy — away 
from  courts  and  wars  and  angry  brothers  ? 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  her — perhaps  well 
for  him  too— had  he  done  so.  But  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  Imperial  court  could  not  be  resist- 
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I intend,  said  he  to  his  friends,  to  marry  Jerome, 
some  of  these  days,  into  a good  old  royal  family. 
As  for  “the  Patterson,”  we  must  pension  her. 

Needless  to  remark  that  these  oracular  intima- 
tions found  their  way  across  the  ocean,  and  great- 
ly disturbed  the  honev-moon  of  the  child-couple. 
Jerome  himself  had  been  bred  in  w holesome  terror 
of  his  willful  brother ; his  young  wife  was  fright- 


ed by  so  weak  a mortal  as  Jerome.  In  the  :-..i  1st  J 
of  a long  and  delightful  nuptial  to’ir  the  order  of 
recall  reached  him,  and  he  obeyed,  i'was  the  last 
of  “ Miss  Patterson’s”  happiness. 

Chased  by  British  cruisers,  r.  . ked  by  anxiety 
about  the  future,  the  young  couple  made  land  at 
Lisbon  in  the  spring  of  1805.  If  Jerome  had  been  a 
man  of  pluck  he  would  have  taken  his  pretty  young 


wife  with  him  to  plead  at  his  brother’s  feet  for  her 
rights  as  a wife.  He  was  a coward  ; and  he  left 
her  at  Lisbon,  under  a plea  of  ill-health,  and  post- 
ed to  Paris  alone. 

He  had  been  of  more  consequence  there  since  his 
marriage  than  lie  had  ever  been  before.  The  Em- 
peror had  been  heard  to  swear  that  “ the  Patter- 
son” should  never  be  one 
of  his  family.  When 
Jerome  arrived,  hot  and 
anxious,  Napoleon  laugh- 
ed at  him  bitterly,  noti- 
fied him  that  his  marriage 
had  been  annulled  on  the 
petition  of  his  mother, 
and  bade  him  make  a de- 
cent disposal  of  “ Miss 
Patterson.”  If  Jerome 
had  had  any  energy  he 
would  lyive  resisted.  As 
it  was,  he  only  whined 
feebly;  cried,  too,’tissaid, 
a good  deal,  when  his  fair 
wife,  far  gone  in  pregnan- 
cy, was  absolutely  refused 
permission  to  set  her  foot 
on  shore  at  Amsterdam — 
the  pert  to  which  she 
sailed  from  Lisbon.  She 
went  to  England,  poor 
girl,  and  there  gave  birth 
to  her  son ; but  the  boy’s 
father  was  lost  to  her  for- 
ever. 

The  Emperor  knew 
enough  of  men  to  judge 
his  brother  rightly.  A 
few  energetic  measures 
were  sure  to  cool  his  boy- 
love.  In  March,  1805, 
express  orders  were  given 
that  no  registrar  inFrance 
should  register  “a  pre- 
tended marriage”  of  Jer- 
ome Bonaparte  with  “a 
foreigner.”  In  May  fol- 
lowing, this  letter  was 
written  by  Napoleon  to 
the  Pope : 


“ I have  frequently  spoken 
to  your  Holinet's  of  a young 
brother,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  whom  I sent  in  a frig- 
ate to  America,  and  who, 
after  a sojourn  of  a month, 
although  a minor,  married  a 
Protestant,  the  daughter  of 
a merchant  of  the  United 
States.  He  lias  just  return- 
ed. He  is  fully  conscious  of 
liis  fault.  I have  sent  back 
to  America  Miss  Patterson, 
who  calls  herself  his  wife. 
By  our  laws  the  marriage  is 
null.  A Spanish  priest  so 
far  forgot  his-  duties  as  to 
pronounce  the  benediction. 
I desire  from  your  Holiness 
a bull  annulling  the  mar- 
riage. I could  easily  lmvo 
this  marriage  broken  in 
Paris,  since  the  Gallican 
Church  pronounces  such 
marriages  null.  But  it  ap- 
pears better  tome  to  have  it 
done  in  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  example  to  sovereign 
families  mamjing  Protest- 
ants. It  is  important  for 
France  that  there  should  not 
be  a Protestant  young  wo- 
man so  near  my  person.  It  is 
dangerous  that  a minor  and 
distinguished  youth  should 
be  exposed  to  sucli  seduction 
against  the  civil  laws  and 
all  sorts  of  propriety.” 

The  Pope,  however,  did 
not  take  the  bait.  He 
was  about  as  weak  as  J er- 
ome  himself,  but  be  saw 
an  opportunity  of  thwart- 
ing his  great  oppressor, 
and  he  seized  it.  lie  de- 
clined to  annul  the  mar- 
riage. It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Emperor  was 
greatly  chagrined  by  the  event,  though  i'  did  not 
probably  improve  his  opinion  of  the  Pope.  He 
quietly  annulled  the  marriage  by  civil  decree,  and 
offered  Jerome  a fine  embassy  to  Algiers  in  ex- 
change for  his  wife.  The  mean-spirited  creature 
accepted  the  offer,  and  his  beautiful  Elizabeth  be- 
came Miss  Patterson  once  more,  returning  home  to 
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Historians  have  been  fond  of  alluding  to  this 
transaction  as  an  evidence  of  the  selfishness  and 
bad  faith  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  It  is  using  a mild 
term  to  say  that  the  lady’s  friends  acted  impru- 
dently in  the  matter.  It  was  clearly  their  duty, 
in  view  of  Jerome’s  age  and  rank  and  character,  to 
have  •btained  Napoleon’s  consent  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage.  No  careful  father  would 
allow  his  daughter  to  marry  a foreigner  and  a 
minor  without  some  evidence  of  the  willingness  of 
his  parents.  If  any  New  York  merchant  suffered 
his  daughter  to  marry  the  minor  son  of  an  English 
duke,  without  ascertaining  how  the  duke  felt  on 
the  subject,  the  public  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  boy’s  father  had  taken  steps  to  have 
the  marriage  annulled.  Unfortunately  for  Jer- 
ome’s wife,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  her 
friends  did  not  overlook  the  possible  and  probable 
contingency  of  the  nullification  of  the  marriage, 
but  actually  traded  upon  it.  The  marriage  con- 
tract was  drawn  by  Mr.  Dallas,  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  his  time,  who  was  afterward  Secretary 
•f  the  Treasury,  and  father  of  our  present  minister 
to  England.  It  contains  the  following  clauses : 

“ Article  1.  In  case  of  any  difficulty  being  raised  rela- 
tive to  the  validity  of  the  said  marriage,  either  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  or  the  French  Republic,  the  said  Jer- 
ome Bonaparte  engages,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Eliza- 
beth Patterson  and  the  said  William  Patterson,  or  either 
of  them,  to  execute  any  deed  necessary  to  remove  the 
difficulty,  and  to  confer  on  the  said  union  all  the  charac- 
ter of  a valid  and  perfect  marriage  according  to  the  re- 
spective laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  of  the  French 
Republic. 

'■'Article  4.  That  if  the  marriage  should  be  annulled 
either  on  the  demand  of  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  or 
that  of  any  member  of  his  family,  the  said  Elizabeth 
Patterson  shall  have  a right,  in  any  case,  to  one-third  of 
the  real,  personal,  and  mixed  property  of  her  future  hus- 
band.” 

Both  of  these  clauses,  wc  are  sorry  to  say,  look 
to  pecuniar}’  results.  The  latter  speaks  for  itself ; 
the  former  could  only  have  given  rise  to  an  action 
against  Jerome  for  money  damages  for  non-fulfill- 
ment of  contract.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
lady  has  never  availed  herself  of  the  privilege. 

No  one  could  more  gracious  than  Napoleon 
when  people  gave  up  body  and  soul  to  him.  He 
made  Jerome  captain  of  a line-of-battle  ship,  put 
him  in  the  way  of  capturing  a few  British  traders, 
and  though,  with  his  usual  luck,  he  was  obliged 
to  run  his  ship  ashore  to  prevent  her  being  taken 
by  the  first  English  man-of-war  she  met,  he  re- 
warded his  failure  as  though  it  had  been  a success. 
Jerome  lost  his  wife ; but  he  was  made  an  Admiral, 
a Prince,  and  a General  of  Division  in  the  army. 
Thus  laden  with  incongruous  honors  and  titles,  the 
weak-headed  youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  assent 
to  the  nullification  of  his  marriage,  and  to  wed  a 
German  Princess,  Frederica  Catarina  of  Wurtem- 
berg.  The  particular  bribe  he  got  for  this  conde- 
scension was  the  crown  of  Wurtemberg,  which  he 
assumed  at  the  ape  of  twenty-two,  three  weeks 
after  his  second  marriage. 

Jerome’s  public  career  was  so  uneventful  that  it 
may  be  dismissed  in  a very  few  words,  and  the 
reader’s  attention  recalled  to  the  more  interesting 
details  of  his  private  life.  As  king,  he  was  a bon 
gar(on — a good  fellow;  played  leap-frog  in  his 
court-room  ; having  little  religion,  and  less  money, 
he  welcomed  the  Jews  to  his  capital.  In  1812,  he 
led  a division  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  behaved  so 
badly  at  Smolensko  that  he  was  degraded  by  his 
brother.  Next  year,  he  ran  away  from  his  capital, 
and  a few  days  afterward,  he  ran  out  of  Germany 
altogether.  The  year  after,  he  ran  out  of  France. 
By-and-by,  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  Jer- 
ome loomed  up  again,  very  respectable,  but  alarm- 
ingly feeble,  in  the  House  of  Peers;  a few  days 
more,  and  he  was  running  away  again — this  time 
from  Waterloo.  Then  he  craved  a bedroom  from 
his  father-in-law,  whom  he  had  previously  dispos- 
sessed of  his  throne  ; the  old  man  consented,  pro- 
vided Jerome  would  have  no  one  near  him  who 
spoke  French.  The  Germans,  you  see,  had  already 
acquired  that  touching  affection  for  their  Franzo- 
sische  briidcr  which  is  one  of  their  most  amiable 
characteristics  to-day. 

For  a time  Jerome  existed  in  this  condition  of 
dependence;  but  the  Wurtembergers  made  it  too 
hot  for  him  at  last,  and  he  ran  away  once  more — 
this  time  to  Austria,  where  he  lived  some  thirty 
years  in  peace.  In  1848,  the  old  man  was  recalled 
to  France  by  his  nephew,  then  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  Louis  Napoleon  knew  his  man. 
He  paraded  him  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  weath- 
ers before  the  Parisians  as  “the  last  surviving 
brother  of  the  Emperor  he  made  him  a Marshal ; 
he  made  him  President  of  the  Senate ; he  gave  him 
“dotations”  to  enormous  amounts;  he  presented 
him  with  the  Palais  Royal  as  a residence  ; he  ap- 
pointed him  heir  to  the  throne,  failing  direct  issue. 
The  old  man  bore  all  meekly,  and  did  as  he  was 
bid ; it  must  have  been  pleasant  for  him  to  perceive 
that  he  was,  at  last,  of  some  use  in  this  world. 

Satirists  will  discover,  in  the  life  of  this  man, 
new  arguments  against  female  sagacity;  for  feeble 
and  cowardly  and  inept  as  he  was,  lie  was  beloved 
truly  and  honestly  by  two  of  the  strongest  women 
of  his  day.  His  first  wife,  “ Miss  Patterson,”  still 
lives  at  Baltimore,  universally  beloved  and  re- 
spected. Over  half  a century  has  elapsed  since 
she  parted  forever  from  her  husband : all  these 
years  she  has  lived  alone,  a graceful  and  noble 
lady,  doing  her  duty  to  her  son,  her  grandson,  and 
her  neighbors,  and  maintaining  so  high  a social 
stand  that,  at  Baltimore,  it  is  she  and  not  Jerome 
who  is  said  to  have  made  a mesalliance.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  friends  who  suffered  her,  in 
tender  girlhood,  to  contract  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage, even  the  foulest  scandal-monger  has  hushed 
his  tongue  when  the  name  of  “ Miss  Elizabeth  Pat- 
terson” has  been  mentioned. 

Nor  was  Frederica  of  Wurtemberg  an  ordinary 
woman.  Like  her  sister-in-law,  Hortense,  she 
was  married  from  motives  of  state  policy  to  a man 
whom  she  hardly  knew,  and  whose  poor  affections 
had  already  been  given  to  another.  Y'et  she  loved 
him  as  a peasant’s  wife  jnves  b|r.  husbanjl,  followed 


him  in  his  exiles ; accompanied  him  to  the  camp, 
guided  him  in  his  hour  of  trouble,  and  stood  by 
him  honorably  and  faithfully  when  her  own  kith 
and  kin  had  no  insult  too  keen  or  too  brutal  to  in- 
flict upon  him. 

IIow  few  good  and  strong  men  have  the  good 
fortune  to  marry  one  woman  as  excellent  as  either 
of  the  two  wives  of  this  poor  simpleton  ! 

The  race  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  survives  in  the 
persons  of  Captain  Patterson,  a West  Pointer,  now 
in  the  French  army,  the  grandson  of  “ Miss  Pat- 
terson Prince  Napoleon,  who  succeeds  his  father 
as  President  of  the  French  Senate,  and  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  both  children  of  Frederica  of  Wurtem- 
berg. 

Captain  Patterson  inherits  his  grandmother’s 
vigor  of  character,  and  is  a fine  soldier.  He  has 
vainly  endeavored  to  have  the  decree  annulling 
his  grandfather’s  marriage  with  Miss  Patterson 
canceled.  The  present  Emperor  declines  to  re- 
verse his  uncle’s  decision. 

Of  “Napoleon  Jerome”  and  Mathilde  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  seriously.  They  are  the  common 
butts  of  the  Parisian  wits.  Rumor  accuses  the 
former  of  being  a coward  and  a fool ; the  latter  en- 
joys a very  dusky  reputation.  An  industrious 
jest-collector  has  gathered  in  a book  no  less  than 
six  hundred  jokes  against  Prince  Napoleon,  all  of 
which  have  been  current  in  Parisian  salons:  and 
his  sister  has  been  equally  victimized.  The  last 
two  may  serve  as  types  of  the  whole.  In  Jerome’s 
last  illness  lie  was  attended  by  Doctor  Raver. 

The  story  runs  as  follows : “ One  day  the  Prince  Na- 
poleon is  said  to  have  arrived  in  hnste  at  Villegenis  to  see 
his  father;  he  wns  stopped  in  the  ante-chamber  by  Dr. 
Rayer,  who  declared  that  the  mind  of  the  patient  was 
confused  and  wandering,  and  that  it  might  be  an  indis- 
cretion to  admit  him  at  that  moment  to  his  father’s  bed- 
side. The  Prince  insisted  ; he  was  sure  his  father  would 
recognize  him,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
admitting  him.  The  Prince  wns  admitted,  when  his  fa- 
ther, turning  his  eyes  to  the  door,  exclaimed  : ‘ Je  voila, 
mon  brave !'  ' There,  you  see !’  said  the  doctor,  re- 

proachfully. The  same  story  is  turned  in  another  sense 
to  suit  the  Princess  Mathilde.  The  Princess  insisted 
upon  seeing  her  father  when  in  this  condition,  and  the 
doctor  remonstrated  as  he  did  with  her  brother,  saying 
that  it  was  useless,  as  her  father  was  incapable  of  recog- 
nizing her.  The  Princess,  however,  was  admitted,  and 
the  doctor  asked  the  sick  man  if  he  knew  who  it  was  that 
stood  by  his  bed-side.  'Oh,  oui'  he  answered,  ‘ C cut 
Mathilde,  la  saint t femme !'  ‘ There,’  said  Rayer,  ‘ I 

told  you  lie  was  deranged.’  So  numerous  arc  theso  jokes 
that  the  famous  Professor  of  the  Faculty  threatens  to 
leave  town  till  the  excitement  is  over.” 
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DECAY  OF  MUNICIPAL  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

XTJ'E  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  various 
V V attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  to  encroach  upon  the 
municipal  rights  of  this  city.  Insignificant  as 
each  of  these  may  have  appeared  separately, 
history  proves  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  lib- 
erty than  the  practice  of  which  they  are  exam- 
ples. France,  we  all  know,  has  been  enslaved 
simply  through  the  destruction  of  her  munici- 
pal franchises. 

A fresh  danger  now  menaces  our  municipal- 
ity ; this  time  the  blow  comes  not  from  Albany 
but  from  the  Mayor’s  office  at  New  York. 

Fernando  Wood,  elected  Mayor  of  New  York 
through  the  agency  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  the  Republican  party,  has  discovered  that 
the  power  of  “removal  for  cause”  which  the 
charter  confers  upon  him,  enables  him  to  dis- 
place at  will  any  city  official  whom  he  does  not 
like  or  whom  he  can  not  control.  All  that  he 
requires  to  exercise  this  power  is  the  consent 
of  a majority  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen ; the 
courts  ruling  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  are 
the  sole  judges  of  what  constitutes  ‘ * cause  for 
removal.  ” He  has  thus  removed  the  City  Cham- 
berlain and  the  Engineer  of  the  Croton  Board ; 
he  would  have  removed  the  City  Inspector  had 
not  that  functionary  at  the  last  moment  con- 
sented to  do  his  bidding,  and  yielded  him  the 
patronage  of  his  office.  So  far  as  matters  have 
gone,  perhaps,  little  harm  has  been  done. 
There  are  no  facts  before  the  public  to  show 
that  the  new  Chamberlain  and  the  other  new 
officials  will  bo  less  efficient  than  the  old  ones. 
But  it  needs  very  little  foresight  to  perceive  that 
the  new  understanding  of  the  law  regarding  re- 
movals for  cause  gives  the  death-blow  to  our 
municipal  liberties.  For  instance  : 

By  law  the  Governor  has  the  right  of  remov- 
ing the  Mayor  of  New  York  “for  cause.”  This 
State  is  Republican;  this  city  is  Democratic. 
By-and-by  we  may,  we  probably  shall  have 
some  violent  rural  politician  in  the  Governor’s 
chair.  The  Senate  will  be  Republican.  It 
may,  it  probably  will  occur  to  the  Republican 
Governor  and  the  Republican  Senate  that  the 
enormous  patronage  and  spoils  of  the  city  of 
New  York  would  be  a good  thing  for  their 
party.  Then  the  Governor  will  say  to  the 
Democratic  Mayor:  “Mr.  Mayor,  be  so  kind 
as  to  appoint  none  but  sound  Republicans  to 
office  in  your  city.”  If  the  Democratic  Mayor 
hesitates  or  declines,  presto,  he  is  removed, 
“ for  cause,”  whereof,  under  the  new  reading  of 
the  law,  the  Governor  and  the  Senate  are  judges 
without  appeal ; and  thus  the  city  passes  under 
Albany  domination.  The  result  would  be  the 
same,  of  course,  if  the  Mayor  yielded  to  the 
Governor’s  demand.  In  any  event,  the  new 
i doctrine  demolishes  utterly  and  thoroughly  mu- 


nicipal independence,  and  lays  the  corner-stone 
of  a centralized  despotism. 

Mayor  Wood’s  friends  should  stay  his  hand 
in  time,  or  they  may  be  the  first  victims  of  the 
guillotine  he  has  invented. 


WATERING-PLACES. 

The  city  is  being  deserted.  Houses  with 
closed  blinds  and  dusty  door-steps  meet  the  eye 
at  every  turn  in  the  upper  wards.  For  all  the 
world  and  his  wife  have  gone  to  Saratoga,  and 
Trenton  Falls,  and  Niagara.  Moralists  have 
discoursed  and  editors  have  declaimed  against 
the  discomfort  and  the  high  charges  of  fashion- 
able hotels  ; but  the  public  is  not  much  affect- 
ed by  the  diatribes,  and  goes  to  its  old  haunts 
just  as  usual.  A few  prudent  fathers,  with 
more  wit  than  cash,  are  sending  their  families 
to  farm-houses  in  rural  villages,  where  ladies 
need  not  dress,  and  little  boys  and  girls  may 
make  dirt-pies  without  disgrace ; where  milk, 
and  eggs,  and  bracing  air  abound,  and  fashion- 
able society,  and  flirting,  and  Champagne  are 
rare.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  is  at  the  time- 
honored  resorts. 

Saratoga  is  as  full  of  guests  as  ever.  “Con- 
gress Hall”  opens  its  hospitable  doors  to  its  old 
friends ; the  “ Union”  has  been  enlarged  and 
renovated,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  place  this 
season  for  visitors  to  the  Springs.  For  those 
who  wish  to  combine  romantic  scenery  with  ru- 
ral leisure  the  Trenton  Falls  House,  and  the 
International  at  Niagara,  invite  patronage  ; at 
both  cool  breezes  blow,  and  the  ever-rushing 
roar  of  waters  soothes  the  mind  to  serenity. 
Denizens  of  the  interior  will  probably  seek  a 
summer  resort  on  the  sea-shore  ; for  these  the 
Mansion  House  at  Long  Branch  has  been  con- 
trived. Situate  on  the  lip  of  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic, with  nothing  between  it  and  Africa  but  a 
few  infinitcssimal  sea-craft,  this  caravanserai  is 
the  best  place  we  know  of  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  ocean  — whether  calm  and  gently  heav- 
ing like  a maiden’s  breast,  or  rolling  fierce 
waves  with  impetuous  onslaught  upon  the 
sandy  beach.  Finally,  invalids  will  find  qui- 
et, cool  air,  and  kind  attendance  at  the  various 
medical  retreats — among  which  we  may  men- 
tion the  Round  Hill  Water  Cure  at  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  as  one  deserving  attention. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  tastes  can  be 
readily  gratified  by  a judicious  outlay  of  cash. 
Of  course  every  body  can  not  go  to  Corinth. 


ARE  OUR  CADETS  STARVED  AT 
WEST  POINT  ? 

Of  all  our  educational  institutions  the  one 
of  which  our  people  are  proudest  is  the  West 
Point  Academy.  We  are  prepared  to  concede 
the  inferiority  of  most  of  our  schools  to  those 
of  Europe.  Our  colleges  can  not  compare,  wro 
know,  with  Oxford,  and  Paris,  and  Gottingen  ; 
our  great  universities  produce  few  first-class 
scholars ; but  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  our 
people  to  believe  that  nothing  can  surpass  the 
West  Point  Academy.  Nor  does  that  faith 
rest  on  a doubtful  basis.  The  course  of  study 
at  West  Point  is  agreeable  to  the  soundest 
philosophical  doctrine  and  the  newest  lights  of 
the  age.  Boys  are  there  taught  the  best  things 
which  they  can  learn  ; they  are  fitted  to  excel, 
not  only  in  a military,  but  in  any  civil  career ; 
and  while  their  minds  are  filled  with  whole- 
some knowledge,  their  bodies  are  strengthened 
and  hardened  by  judicious  exercises,  and  their 
tempers  are  brought  under  control  by  inexora- 
ble discipline.  So  far  as  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  systems  in  vogue  at  West  Point 
are  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for 
criticism,  and  very  substantial  ground  for  con- 
gratulation. 

Of  late,  however,  rumors  have  been  gaining 
ground  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  and 
the  Government  to  notice.  It  is  reported,  on 
authority  worthy  of  prima-facie  attention,  that 
the  food  of  the  cadets  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  said  that  the  beef,  which  forms  the 
staple  article  of  their  dinners,  consists  of  the 
poorest  cuts ; that  the  potatoes  would  be  un- 
salable in  our  markets ; that  the  fish  is  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  stale  and  unwhole- 
some ; that  the  butter  is  rancid  ; and  that  the 
diet  generally  is  not  as  generous  and  as  nu- 
tritious as  growing  lads  need,  especially  when 
they  arc  working  hard  with  body  and  mind. 
We  consider  these  rumors  worthy  of  inquiry. 

No  father  would  suffer  his  son  to  remain  at  a 
school  where  the  food  was  reported  to  be  un- 
wholesome. Growing  boys  need  the  very  best 
diet.  If  as  much  'were  said  of  the  feeding  at 
any  private  school  as  is  currently  reported  of 
the  West  Point  diet,  it  would  be  deserted  in  a 
fortnight.  Should  the  Government  be  less 
careful  of  its  children  than  individual  fathers 
are  of  theirs  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hundred  and 
odd  cadets  at  West  Point  are  the  flow’er  of  our 
American  youth,  and  the  best  hope  of  the  coun- 
try. West  Pointers  are  the  best  educated  men 
we  have  in  civil  life ; it  is  on  them  that  the 
country  relies  for  guidance  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. If  any  young  men  should  be  cared  for,  it 
is  they.  And  if  it  should  prove  that  they  are 
deprived  of  proper  food  in  order  to  enrich  con- 


tractors, what  shame  would  devolve  upon  the 
Government  and  the  officers,  who  stand  in  the 
light  of  parents  to  these  boys  ! 

The  subject  certainly  deserves  investigation. 
It  is  due  to  Colonel  Dclaficld  and  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  that  the  current  rumors  should  be 
silenced,  if  they  arc  false  ; it  is  due  to  the  ca- 
dets and  to  the  country  that  they  should  bo 
verified,  and  the  abuses  corrected,  if  they  are 
true. 


OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

Marshal  Rynders,  standing  upon  the  shore 
of  Bedloe’s  Island,  and  gazing  proudly  upon 
the  hundreds  of  boats  and  the  thousands  of 
eager  spectators  who  had  come  to  sec  Hicks 
the  pirate  hanged;  wdping  from  his  forehead 
the  perspiration  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  pleasure-excursion  with  which  he  grace- 
fully prefaced  the  drama  of  the  day ; elbowing 
his  way  between  the  prize-fighters  and  the 
Common  Councilmen  to  take  his  last  adieu  of 
the  man  he  was  about  to  hang — Marshal  Ryn- 
ders, we  say,  under  these  circumstances,  with 
a touching  delicacy  worthy  of  the  man  and  the 
office,  turned  to  the  spectators,  and  observed: 
“Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  declines  to  address 
his  fellow’-citizens.”  And  so  Hicks  died,  the 
poor  wretch,  catching  with  his  last  sensations 
the  eager  cry  from  the  boats,  “Down  in  front 
there  1”  “ Let’s  have  a fair  look  at  him  1” 

This  Marshal  Rynders,  it  should  be  stated 
for  the  benefit  of  country  readers,  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York. 


“THE  METHODIST” 

Is  a new  religious  weekly  in  the  interest  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  bears  the 
names  of  Rev.  Drs.  Crooks  and  M'Clintock 
as  principal  editors.  Besides  these  a number 
of  distinguished  names  are  engaged  as  regular 
and  occasional  contributors.  Under  such  aus- 
pices, it  will  doubtless  be  among  the  very  best 
of  religious  family  newspapers.  It  is  gotten 
up  by  the  enterprising  liberality  of  a number 
of  lay  Methodists  in  and  around  New  York, 
who  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
religious  press  of  the  Church  will  do  better  un- 
der less  ecclesiastical  control.  Doubtless  the 
laity,  and  especially  the  vast  conservative  lay 
force  of  the  Church,  will  see  that  this  paper  ob- 
tains, as  it  deserves,  a splendid  success.  It  is 
published  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Bangs,  7 Beekman 
Street^  New  York,  at  $2  per  annum. 
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THE  ship. 

He  would  not  be  a faithful  Lounger  who  did 
not  go  to  the  foot  of  Hammond  Street  and  see  tha 
Great  Eastern.  Japanese  embassadors  may  conn 
again — even  a Tycoon  is  not  impossible — Benicia 
Boys  grow  on  every  soil— Princes  of  Wales  are  not 
likely  to  fail,  and  Prince  Plon-Plons  are  the  most 
common  kind  of  Princes ; but  another  ship  of  ships 
—another  Great  Eastern — will  hardly  ever  float. 
She  is  disproportioned  to  the  average  size  of  con- 
tinents, and  to  the  depth  of  ocean  avenues. 

For  she  is  enormous.  She  does  not  disappoint. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  excitement  of  expecta- 
tion— notwithstanding  the  endless  descriptions  and 
the  numberless  pictures,  in  which  seventy-fours 
look  like  cock-boats  by  her  side,  and  Fersias  and 
Adriatics  barely  escape  invisibility,  the  Great  East- 
ern is  still  “the  big  thing,”  and  the  closer  you 
look  the  more  surprising  is  her  size. 

If  you  take  a car  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul’s, 
after  you  have  made  an  exhaustive  inspection  of 
Bamum’s  opposite,  you  will  find  it  instantly  filled, 
and  after  a moment,  you  will  roll  smoothly  along, 
turning  and  turning  until  at  length  you  hear  that 
you  are  at  Hammond  Street.  The  journey  is  not 
very  long,  and  is  probably  as  drear}'  as  any  jour- 
ney you  can  make.  Other  cities  smell  offensive- 
ly ; but  they  have  some  kind  of  redeeming  associa- 
tion or  picturesqueness.  New'  York  alone  is  sub- 
limely bald  of  every  thing  but  a bad  smell— at  least 
in  the  region  which  you  traverse  to  reach  the  Great 
Eastern. 

There  she  lies,  her  great  black  bow  beyond  the 
high  brick  blocks.  Down  the  descending  street 
you  go  toward  the  river,  and  on  along  the  wharf. 
Here  it  is  high  holiday.  Here  the  incomparable 
soap  for  every  purpose  under  heaven — here  the 
superior  lemonade,  the  price  of  which  will  be  re- 
funded if  it  be  proved  not  to  be  superior — here  the 
agile  ball  bobbing  among  thimbles — here  the  cele- 
brated Welsh  giant,  whose  portrait  reveals  a gen- 
tleman nineteen  feet  high,  of  a benign  and  melan- 
choly aspect — here  the  fat  baby,  the  two-headed 
calf,*  the  grizzly  bears,  the  fresh  oysters,  cakes, 
hand  organs,  pop-corn,  and  “ Black  your  boots, 
Sir” — all  solicit  your  admiration.  The  simple 
visitor  is  perplexed.  Might  he  not  while  away 
the  summer  upon  this  wharf? 

Still  the  brave  ones  push  on.  They  walk  along 
the  huge  hulk  of  the  ship.  They  see  that  she  lays 
her  lazy  length  along  the  space  of  four  blocks. 
They  think  of  Lucifer  and  “ many  a rood,”  and 
then  they  have  reached  the  ticket  office  ; they  pay 
fifty  cents,  and  pass  up  an  inclined  plane,  watched 
by  an  officer  of  the  ship  in  a gold-laced  cap  (how 
much  comfort  some  people  take  in  a gold-laccd 
cap !),  and  so  enter  by  something  which  the  like- 
ness of  a port-hole  has  on.  But  it  is  so  vast  that 
you  can  not  fancy  it  a port-hole  until  you  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  Great  Eastern,  upon  which  every 
thing  becomes  possible  again,  however  large. 
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Passing  through  you  emerge  upon  the  third 
dei-k  and  "look  around.  You  are  in  a section  of 
the  ship.  At  the  sides  there  is  what  seems  to  you 
a rather  thin  shell  of  iron.  You  stand  upon  a 
rough  deck,  and  there  is  another  over  you ; but 
the  space  seems  too  spacious  to  be  upon  shipboard, 
and  that  impression  follows  you  throughout.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  see  in  that  place ; for  it  is  only 
the  between  decks  of  an  iron  ship,  with  nothing 
there.  Ascending  broad,  rough  steps  in  company 
with  other  people,  who  are  arriving  all  the  time, 
vou  reach  the  second  deck,  where  you  have  the 
same  impression  and  emotions  as  upon  the  third ; 
and  passing  on  and  up  more  steps,  and  you  stand 
upon  the  great  flush  deck  of  the  ship,  reaching  from 
the  point  of  the  bow  to  the  wheels  at  the  stern. 
This  is  covered  by  a rather  low,  hanging  awning, 
and  seems  to  you  like  a vast  hall  or  pavilion.  I 
confess  my  first  feeling  was,  that  nothing  could 
persuade  me  to  go  to  sea  in  such  a ship,  for  it 
seemed  like  embarking  in  the  largest  Lowell  cot- 
ton factory.  What  or  who  could  guide  such  a 
tremendous  mass?  Why  should  it  not  flounder, 
“ rudis,  indigestaque  moles”  (see  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar) in  the  furious  arms  of  the  sea  ? 

Upon  this  immense  deck,  dwindling  down  the 
perspective  toward  the  bow,  there  were  probably  a 
thousand  persons  moving  about.  “ There  are  forty 
feeding  like  one.”  They  did  not  scent  so  numerous 
as  the  ordinary  company  of  a summer  steamer  to 
England ; and  I thought  of  the  other  four  thousand 
swarming  all  through  the  other  parts  of  the  ship. 

I walked  forward  to  the  bows ; and  as  I sauntered 
slowly  along,  passing  other  promenaders  as  in 
Broadway,  I could  understand  Eliot  Warburton’s 
joke  about  the  passengers  upon  the  Mediterranean 
steamer  gravely  taking  their  Constitutional  and 
hurrying  off  toward  the  bows,  as  if  they  feared  not 
to  arrive  in  time.  The  Great  Eastern  is  onljr  three 
or  four  times  larger  than  the  largest  ships,  but  she 
seems  twenty  times  larger — as  if  she  differed  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

I stepped  up  on  the  wheel-house,  whence  you 
ove-look  every  thing,  and  then  descended  to  the 
deck  between  the  paddle-boxes,  and  leaning  over 
a railing,  looked  down  into  an  abyss  of  machin- 
ery. It  is  all  brightly  polished — massive,  simple, 
strong:  it  was  the  brain  of  the  machine,  and  I 
honored  it.  Then  down  into  the  ladies’  or  chief 
saloon  or  cabin — which  is  not  like  a cabin  at  all, 
hut  like  a noble  apartment  in  a palace.  I think 
there  is  many  a serene  hereditary  German  Grand- 
Duke  of  Schlossbangingwlianging  who  would  be 
glad  of  so  fine  a room  in  his  serene  hereditary  res - 
idem  as  this  saloon  of  the  great  ship.  It  is  finished 
in  Moresque,  with  mirrors,  and  lounges,  and  sofas. 
Upon  these  last  sat  our  cousins  from  the  country ; 
some  closely  engaged  in  the  sweetest  maternal 
duty— some  gravely  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book  of  illustrated  advertisements — some  making 
a needful  toilet  before  the  mirrors — some  reclined 
in  the  corners,  and  giving  the  saucy  world  that 
passed  by  stare  for  stare.  The  saloon  is  so  high, 
so  light,  so  spacious,  that  you  have  no  suggestion 
of  the  ship;  and  the  airy  grace  of  the  place  is  in- 
creased by  a railing  which  runs  round  the  sides, 
and  over  which  you  look  down  upon  the  lower 
deck,  which  is  thus  lighted  more  perfectly. 

The  state-rooms  are  entered  across  a little  bridge 
which  extends  over  this  open  space,  and  they  are 
in  nests  of  about  six  rooms.  Some  rooms  have 
two  berths,  some  four,  and  some  open  into  each 
other  forparties  of  six.  The  berths  are  the  old- 
fashioned  bunks,  which  are  good  for  holding  the 
patient  in ; and  I should  think  there  was  about  the 
usual  allowance  of  space  to  each  patient — the  gain 
over  the  old  ships  being  in  the  height  and  light  of 
the  room.  The  rooms  of  four  berths  are  very  large 
and  pleasant ; and  they  are  all  furnished  very  sim- 
ply. But  the  patient  can  easily  spare  the  crimson 
and  yellow  satin  damask  bed-curtains  when  he  is 
assured  that  each  little  cluster  of  rooms  has  its  own 
bathing  convenience,  et  cetera. 

The  chief  saloon  is  the  only  really  handsome  or 
finished  part  of  the  ship.  The  main  cabins  are 
spacious,  and  light,  and  plain ; but  there  is  a bare- 
ness about  them  which  is  not  comfortable.  They 
need  a little  more  taste  in  their  arrangement  before 
the  proud  landsman  could  be  readily  tempted  to 
become  a helpless  patient  upon  the  sea  for  a fort- 
night. In  fact,  while  the  English  plainness  is  ev- 
ery where  apparent,  the  equally  celebrated  British 
comfort  is  not  so  easily  found  upon  this  great  ship. 
She  is  very  shabby,  although  clean ; and  produces, 
in  the  housekeeping  department,  the  impression  of 
a second-rate  hotel.  The  patient  might  almost  ex- 
pect to  find  feather-beds  in  the  bunks!  But  he 
would  not.  And  he  might  take  heart  again  in  the 
steward’s  room.  There  I saw  a whole  regiment 
of  Champagne  lying  down  upon  the  ice  in  perfect 
order,  as  the  British  Guards  knelt  in  line  upon  the 
turf  at  Waterloo.  As  the  long  row  of  spectators 
stood  gazing  at  the  fine  bight  — for  the  necks, 
sheathed  in  tin  paper,  had  a kind  of  polished  helm- 
et look — how  ardently  we  wished  the  very  rosy 
general  in  a white  apron  had  given  the  stern  word 
to  his  regiment,  “ Up,  and  at  them  !”  “ Oh  yes !” 
said  an  enthusiast  at  my  side,  to  whom  I suggested 
this  possibility;  “there’d  be  no  sham  fight  then, 
however  chain  the  pagne  might  be !”  And  I look- 
ed to  see  if  some  one  of  the  bottles  had  not  had  a 
private  shot  at  him. 

But  we  merely  heard  “Refreshments  below, 
Sir,”  and  turned  sadly  away  to  return  to  the 
upper  air.  Here  were  the  same  crowd  trooping 
about  the  deck,  wide-eyed  and  happy,  staring  at 
®ach  other,  and  occasionally  looking  at  the  ship. 

I made  the  circuit  once  more,  and  having  gratified 
®v  curiosity — for  all  the  statistics  and  instruction 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Great  Eastern  Extra  of  Har- 
per's Weekly — I descended  the  steps  which  con- 
ducted the  visitors  out.  Here,  upon  the  third  deck, 
found  “ the  refreshments.”  A cafe  is  improvised, 
ou  may  have  ice-creams,  and  pay  fifteen  pence  for 
em.  lou  may  have  lemonade  at  a shilling, 
on  may  have  rolls  at  five  or  eight  pence,  I for  n t 
I only  remember  that  John  the  waiter  1 
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less,  he  said,  “ I mean  I’ll  inquire;”  and  I think 
he  let  me  off  for  twenty  cents.  Then  I went  out 
of  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  if  dinner-rolls  had  not 
cost  so  much  I might  have  treated  myself  to  the 
melancholy  Giant  or  the  Bearded  Woman. 

The  great  ship  is  as  great  as  you  have  heard. 
But  I fear  you  will  wonder  with  me  whether  the 
known  sea-ports  of  the  world  are  not  rather  too 
small  a parlor  for  the  elephant  the  stockholders 
have  drawn. 

GOING  TO  CAMP. 

Going  to  the  Seventh  Regiment  camp  was  like 
going  to  the  Derby.  From  the  point  where  the 
Clove  Road  joins  the  highway  from  Vanderbilt’s 
landing  to  Richmond,  a string  of  carriages  ad- 
vanced like  the  Homeric  heroes  in  an  obscuring 
cloud.  Dust  was  never  known  before.  Skirting 
the  lovely  New  Dorp  plains,  along  one  of  the  most 
charming  roads  to  be  found  any  where,  you  look 
across  the  unfenced  meadows,  covered  with  groves 
and  groups  and  single  trees,  to  the  sparkling  sea 
with  the  ships  coming  and  going.  In  fact,  there 
is  many  a point  upon  Staten  Island  from  which 
you  maj’  see  the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
which  Tennyson  has  put  into  “Maud.”  Gallop- 
ing along  the  “Ocean  Terrace,"  or  descending  to 
the  plain,  you  shall  see,  plainly  as  the  poet  saw, 
“ the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a crescent  of  sea.”  For 
you  too  the  sails  shall  sparkle  between  the  tree- 
tops  ; and  all  upon  the  way  to  the  camp,  if  you 
choose  to  take  the  prettiest  road. 

But  as  you  come  upon  the  edge  of  the  New  Dorp 
plain  you  come  into  dust.  And  wdien  you  have 
paid  toll,  and  passed  the  Patten  House,  and  then 
turn  sharp  to  your  left,  by  the  Cedar  Grove  Lane, 
then  you  come  into  dust  such  as  the  road  at  New- 
port between  the  beaches  never  knew,  nor  even 
the  driver,  to  Bateman’s.  The  afternoon  before  the 
camp  broke  up  there  was  a wild  whirl  of  carriages 
spinning  down  the  lane.  The  road  crosses  the 
track  of  the  new  Staten  Island  railroad,  upon  which 
the  new  locomotives  have  been  shrieking  with  de- 
light every  half  hour  since  the  regiment  came. 
The  trains  dart  across  the  plain,  and  you  see  them 
as  you  skirt  the  edge  with  baggage-cars  full  and 
cattle  cars  crowded ; and  at  one  time,  upon  one  day, 
nearly  a thousand  passengers  could  not  be  carried, 
such  was  the  throng  at  the  station. 

But  this  afternoon  cars  and  carriages  met  at  the 
crossing.  Such  a jam  was  never  known  upon  the 
peaceful  isle.  The  cars  went  on  and  the  carriages 
pressed  forward.  There  were  coaches,  barouches, 
buggies,  light  wagons,  covered  wagons,  carryalls, 
gigs,  rockaways,  omnibuses,  hay  wagons,  market 
■wagons,  oyster  carts,  donkey  carts — every  kind  of 
carriage  except  the  coupe,  wedged  in  and  squeez- 
ing, and  every  body  chirruping  and  clucking  and 
shaking  whips  and  reins,  and  shouting,  laughing, 
joking,  staring  : some  very  solemn  and  dignified, 
which  was  very  funny,  and  all  racing  on  together 
in  high  good-liumor,  and  in  dust  so  dense  that  the 
horses  went  in  and  out  of  it  like  a fog.  The  train 
had  disgorged  its  crowd,  and  the)-  were  hurrying, 
too,  among  the  wheels  and  the  horses,  and  the  loud 
invitationsof  wagon  drivers,  jumping  and  running, 
helter-skelter,  to  see  the  fun.  They  climbed  over 
the  fences  upon  the  roadside,  and  had  worn  a 
smooth  path  just  inside  the  fences';  and  they  smoked 
and  laughed  and  swore,  and  disappeared  in  the 
dust  as  they  rushed  on. 

Toward  the  camp  ground  the  crush  and  confusion 
of  carriages  was  hopeless.  Every  driver  tried  to 
help  matters  by  swearing  at  every  other.  They 
shook  their  whips  and  their  heads  and  tongues — 
burr ! whirr ! You  might  as  well  swear  at  “ Big 
Tom”  when  you  are  in  the  belfry  where  he  is  ring- 
ing. Every  few  moments  the  mass  moves  forward 
a little.  There  is  a general  hurrah!  Wild  horses’ 
heads  snort  and  peer,  but  no  horse  can  do  any 
thing.  The  pressure  is  as  taming  as  Mr.  Rarey. 
Somebody  tries  to  turn  and  wishes  he  hadn’t,  there 
is  such  a sharp  outcry  and  objurgation.  Another 
shout  and  forward  all  a little.  Then  every  bod}’ 
stops  as  the  bang  of  a cannon  close  at  hand  splits 
the  air.  Another,  and  another!  Something  is 
happening.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  let’s  get  on ! And 
nobody  budges  an  inch.  A few  desperate  leap  down 
and  try  walking.  There  is  not  room  enough,  and 
amidst  great  laughter  they  clamber  into  the  most 
convenient  carriage.  At  length  we  have  moved 
so  far  that  a sudden  turn  brings  us  in  at  the  club 
entrance,  guarded  by  the  police,  and  we  drive 
smoothly  along  under  the  trees  separated  by  a 
fence  from  the  camp. 

The  little  canvas  city  is  built  upon  the  level 
grassy  plain,  encircled  by  the  broad,  smooth  road 
of  the  Richmond  County  Club,  upon  which  the 
members  drive  their  fast  horses,  and  breathe  the 
sea  air,  for  it  is  almost  upon  the  very  shore.  There 
are  ten  thousand  people  this  afternoon,  and  when 
the  bugle  Founds  the  call  for  something  or  other 
there  is  a great  rush  forward,  which  the  sentries 
try  in  vain  to  repel.  The  companies  march  out 
from  the  glittering  white  streets  and  fill  into  line. 
The  sentries  tell  the  crowd,  which  holds  its  own, 
that  a troop  of  horse  is  just  about  moving  rapidly 
along  the  line.  The  crowd  is  incredulous  and  sits 
down  in  front  upon  the  grass.  Bv-and-by  one 
horseman  gallops  along  the  edge  of  their  toes  and 
waves  them  back  ; but  as  there  is  only  a handful 
of  sentries,  and  it  would  need  at  least  a hundred  to 
keep  the  line,  they  give  it  up,  and  the  good-humored 
crowd  keeps  about  where  it  ivas. 

Then  a body  of  indistinguishable  but,  doubtless, 
greatly  distinguished  people,  in  black  coats,  march 
into  the  centre  of  the  square.  1 1 is  Excellency  the 
Mayor  is  there ; Major-General  Sandford  is  there ; 
General  Hall  is  there  ; Aldermen  Boole  and  Bagiev 
are  probably  there.  Hence  the  loud  guns ! 

But  now’  the  band  falls  into  place ; the  lino 
wheels  into  ranks;  rub-a-dub;  tra-la-la — look  at 
the  I ig  fellow  in  the  huge  muff  wielding  that  pro- 
digious staff.  Every  movement,  every  position 
means  something.  It  is  a sort  of  phonography 


things.  They  turn,  they  file,  they  wheel — who 
wouldn’t,  with  such  a tremendous  fellow  flourish- 
ing such  a piece  of  timber  within  arm’s-length  of 
you  ! And  meanwhile  the  comely  white  trowsers 
of  the  troops  are  making  music  to  the  eye  as  they 
move  like  one.  They  glitter  in  the  sun.  They 
beat  time,  with  even  tread  upon  the  sward,  to  the 
inspiring  music.  The  bayonets  flash,  rub-a-dub ; 
tra-la-la.  March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdalc. 
Halt! 

The  music  stops  and  they  do  evolutions.  They 
run  in  and  out.  They  do  the  exercise.  Clap, 
clap  ! ring,  ring  ! Three  hundred  muskets  sound 
like  one  large  one.  The  men  move  like  an  intelli- 
gent machine.  They  do  it  easily,  but  symmetric- 
ally. It  is  more  like  a French  drill  than  a Prus- 
sian. But  they  arc  men,  citizens — not  subjects. 
That  is  the  moral  of  the  matter.  It  is  all  volun- 
tary. Fancy  a Sicilian  insurrection  of  men  like 
these ! They  would  march  from  Girgenti  Jo  Capua 
in  a week.  And  what  these  are,  others  are.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which  will 
receive  them  to-morrow.  And  the  Chicago  Zou- 
aves. And  the  Providence  Light  Infantry.  And 
the  Boston  something.  Rub-a-dub;  tra-la-la.  The 
ten  thousand  people  cheer  and  clap  as  they  look  on 
and  think  of  these  things.  A confused  small  boy, 
intently  sucking  a lump  of  candy,  asks  if  our  friend 
of  the  big  stick  in  the  huge  muff  is  Garibaldi.  No, 
my  son  ! but  look. 

Another  extravagant  flourish  of  the  drum-ma- 
jor, and  the  band  bursts  into  music  once  more. 
The  citizen  soldiers  file  away.  They  march,  they 
wheel,  they  disappear  down  the  snowy-sided  streets. 
Farewell,  bravo  men  ! Farewell,  brave  youths ! 
In  your  true  hearts,  in  your  strong  arms,  our  land 
and  liberty  are  safe. 

IN  THE  CARS. 

My  Dear  Lounger, — When  you  travel  by  rail 
beware  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Not  the  city, 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  land.  Not  the 
people,  who  need  no  praise;  but  beware  of  the 
passengers  who  there  step  into  the  cars.  The  Hog 
family  are  very  apt  to  join  the  train  at  Springfield. 
It  is  a central  Station,  you  know ; a ganglion  of 
roads,  and  seats  are  always  scarce.  I knew  this, 
but  I still  ventured  to  step  out  for  a mouthful  of 
air,  leaving  a coat,  a book,  and  an  umbrella  in  my 
seat.  I walked  about  and  had  my  mouthful,  and 
then  returned. 

A man  of  the  strictly  American  species — that  is, 
with  shaven  cheeks  and  chin  covered  with  hair — 
was  just  lifting  my  coat  and  looking  about  for  a 
pfeg  to  hang  it  upon.  A young  woman  holding  a 
very  young  child  in  her  arms  stood  by  him.  I 
hastened  forward  and  said, 

“Have  you  any  particular  occasion  for  my 
coat  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  man,  with  the  surliest  look  and 
tone  in  the  world.  “No,  but  I’m  going  to  have 
this  scat.” 

Mr.  Lounger,  I confess  I was  frightfully  angry. 
I was  fo  very  much  excited  that  I did  not  dare  to 
suffer  myself  to  speak.  Besides,  I saw  at  the  side 
of  the  Hog,  the  wearv-looking  young  woman  with 
the  hot  baby;  the  air  was  very  close:  the  cars 
were  very  full  and  dusty;  I foresaw  a very  serious 
scene  if  I spoke  at  all,  so  I reached  forward  and 
took  my  unbrella,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  held 
my  tongue.  I send  this  to  you,  hoping  that  the 
fellow  may  see  it.  If  he  does,  he  may  understand 
that  his  selfish  conduct,  so  outrageous  that  all  the 
neighbors  in  the  car  were  amazed,  escaped  its  im- 
mediate and  just  punishment  only  because  of  his 
wife  and  child,  and  an  extreme  reluctance  to  a 
scene.  Yours  truly,  Z. 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  will  correct  the  indecency 
of  travelers  in  respect  to  the  right  of  seats  in  cars 
except  the  outspoken  public  opinion  of  the  passen- 
gers*around. 

NOVELTY  IN  ART. 

“Me.  Lounger, — Do  you  not  think  we  might  have 
something  new  in  the  way  of  subjects  for  painting?  We 
are  afflicted  with  so  many  sunsets  and  sunrises,  portraits 
of  ladies,  landscapes,  etc.,  etc,,  that  one  grows  weary  of 
exhibitions,  and  longs  for  a change.  Now  if  one  of  our 
artists  would  only  give  us  a ‘picture-story,’  illustrating 
sonic  subject  or  talc  in  sereral  pictures,  how  interesting 
it  might  be  made!  There  are  ‘songs  without  words’ — 
why  not1  talcs  without  words?’  Or  suppose  lie  republish- 
ed in  this  form  6ome  well-known  book  by  a well-known 
author.  * David  Coppcrfield*  has  subjects  enough  in  it- 
self for  a series.  Such  humor,  such  pathos  exquisitely 
blended,  as  one  finds  in  this  petchild  of  itsauthor,  would 
stand  forth  well  in  the  colors  of  a painter-artist,  even  us 
they  do  in  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  this  master-hand. 
In  fact,  any  novel  at  all  well  known  to  the  reading  mass 
would  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by  them,  I think.  As 
a people  tee  are  but  just  learning  our  first  lessons  in  art 
and  taste.  We  paint  pictures  or  Btories  on  the  blocks 
with  which  wo  teach  children  their  letters!  Get  cur 
teachers  to  take  more  pains  to  interest  us,  and  our  taste 
will  be  the  more  easily  cultivated.  Twine  the  fruit  with 
llir$blossbms  that  we  may  discover  results  in  the  study 
of  details. 

“Hoping  that  you  will  consider  this  matter  worthy 
remark  in  your  columns,  I am  glad  to  sign  myself 
“ A pleased  reader  of  the  Weekly , 

“ Ernest." 

Ernest  -will  not  forget  that  Darley  has  clone  this 
very  thing  in  his  illustrations  of  “ Margaret,”  and 
that  he  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  the  same 
way  upon  Hawthorne’s  “ Scarlet  Letter.”  Ehnin- 
gcr  also  has  drawn  a “Rip  Van  Winkle”  series, 
and  one  of  “The  Bridge  of  Sighs.”  In  Germany 
Retzsch  has  done  the  same  with  many  works.  His 
best  arc  the  “ Bell”  of  Schiller,  and  Goethe’s 
“ Faust.”  These  are  all  outline  drawings,  in- 
deed; but  in  the  “Voyage  of  Life”  and  “Course 
of  Empire”  Cole  told  an  allegory  in  color.  The 
most  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  a painter 
in  this  way  is  that  he  shall  illustrate  some  striking 
srene  in  color,  as  the  late  Mr.  Leslie  did  in  his 
“ Widow  Wadman  and  Uncle  Toby,”  and  in  most 
of  his  pictures. 

As  for  the  general  question  of  novoltr,  it  is  as  use  - 
L-s  to  demand  it  in  art  ns  it  is  in  literature.  The 
subject  trill  always  be  fresh  if  the  genius  be  ade- 


quate, and  Shakespeare’s  material  was  the  samo 
as  Shadwell’s.  When  Titian  paints  portraits,  por- 
traits are  not  tiresome ; and  when  Claude  paints 
sunsets,  one  would  look  at  sunsets- forever. 


THE  CEREMONY  OF  MAJESTY. 

John  Bull  hates  humbug — at  least  he  says  so. 
He  is  choked  with  red  tape — but  he  hates  humbug. 
His  greatest  authors  are  satirists  of  his  society,  and 
label  his  Government  for  the  laughter  of  the  world 
as  a Circumlocution  Office  and  a successful  system 
of  how-not-to-do-it — but  he  hates  humbug.  He 
leaves  all  that  to  his  good  neighbors  and  allies 
across  the  Channel — to  the  melodramatic  French- 
men, who  are  always  consulting  effects,  and  burn- 
ing blue-lights,  anil  hanging  up  artificial  flowers. 
John  Bull  hates  humbug,  and  therefore,  when  there 
is  a review  of  volunleers  for  rifle  practice,  a rifle  is 
poised,  sighted,  and  fixed  fast  in  a frame;  and  then 
a string  is  tied  to  the  trigger,  and  Her  Majesty 
pulls  it.  The  charge  explodes,  and— wonder  of 
wonders!— the  bullet  strikes  the  bull’s-eye  in  the 
target,  and  John  Bull  throws  up  his  hat  and  heels, 
and  shouts  pamns  to  the  marvelous  skill  of  the  little 
Queen — he  hates  humbug  so  thoroughly. 

If  he  hadn’t  been  such  a simple,  straight-forward 
fellow,  it  would  have  been  arranged  that  the  Queen 
should  step  out,  take  a rifle,  raise  it  to  her  shoulder, 
aim,  and  fire  it.  It  would  have  hit  nothing,  of 
course.  So  much  the  better.  Nobody  supposes 
Victoria  has  practiced  rifle -shooting.  Nobodf 
wishes  she  should.  But  the  performance  would 
have  been  real,  and  the  enthusiasm  would  have 
been  the  same.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed 
the  troops  at  Tilbury,  do  you  suppose  she  pulled 
strings  tied  to  triggers  ? That  was  before  the  days 
When  John  talked  so  complacently  about  hating 
humbug.  Even  the  Gallic  neighbors  have  been 
compelled  to  laugh  over  this  sudden  enthusiasm 
of  Bull  for  his  volunteers.  France  has  had  the  do- 
mestic military  system  so  long  and  so  strong  in  her 
National  Guard,  that  she  can  not  understand  why 
John  shouts  so  loud  over  his  twenty  thousand  vol- 
unteers. France  has  not  yet  perceived  how  entire- 
ly he  hates  humbug. 

Nothing  of  recent  occurrence  has  more  strongly 
shown  how  “your  majesty’s  self  is  but  a ceremony” 
than  the  pulling  the  string  at  the  review. 

HOOD’S  OWN. 

Every  thing  he  did  was  entirely  his  own.  But 
how  original  he  was  in  many  ways  the  “ Life  of 
Thomas  Hood,”  by  his  son  and  daughter,  which  is 
just  coming  from  Ticknor  & Fields,  will  show. 
Here  is  a “taste.”  It  is  all  Hood— ood— odd- 
good: 

“Our  (German)  servant  knows  a few  words  of  English 
too.  Her  name  is  Gradle,  the  short  for  Margaret.  Jano 
wanted  a fowl  to  boil  for  me.  Now  she  has  a theory  that 
the  more  slio  makes  her  English  un-English,  the  more  it 
must  be  like  German.  Jane  begins  by  showing  Gradle 
a word  in  the  dictionary. 

“Gradle.  ‘Ja!  yees— hulin— henne— ja!  yees.’^, 

“ Jane  (a  little  through  her  nose).  * limn— hum— hem 
—yes— yaw,  ken  you  geet  a fowl— fool— foal,  to  boil- 
bile — bole  for  dinner?’ 

“Gradle.  ‘Hotwasser?1 

“Jane.  ‘Yaw,  in  pit — pat — pot — limn hum— eh  1* 

“ Geai>i.e  (a  little  off  the  scent  again).  ‘ Ja,  nein— was- 
scr,  pot— hot — nein.’ 

“Jane.  ‘Yes— no — good  to  eeat — chicken — cheeken 
— checking — choking— bird — bard— heard— lays  eggs — 
eegs— hune,  heine— liin— make  cheekin  broth— soup — 
poultry — peltry — paltry !’ 

“ Gradle  ( quite  at  fault).  ‘ Pfeltrighclitch !— nein.’ 

“Jane  (in  despair).  ‘What  shall  I do?  and  Hood 
won’t  help  me,  he  only  laughs.  This  comes  of  leaving 
England!’  (She  casts  her  eyes  across  the  street  at  the 
Governor' 8 poultry-yard,  and  a bright  thought  strikes  her.) 
‘Here,  Gradle— come  here— comb  hair— limn— hum- 
look  there — dare — you  see  things  walking— limn,  hum, 
wacking  about — things  with  feathers — fathers — feeth- 
ers.’  * 

“Gbadle  (hitting  it  off  again).  * Feethers — faders — 
ah  hah!  fedders— ja,  ja,  yees,  sie  bringen— fedders,  ja, 
ja!’ 

“ Jane  echoes  ‘Fedders— yes — yaw,  yaw!’ 

“Exit  Gradle,  and,  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
returns  triumphantly  with  two  bundles  of  stationer’s 
quills !” 

AMERICAN  SCULPTURE. 

The  principle  that  what  a person  has  the  power 
to  do  he  has  the  right  to  do,  if  it  be  not  morally 
wrong,  has  just  been  illustrated  by  the  judicious 
action  of  a committee  of  gentlemen  in  St.  Louis, 
who  having  raised  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  a statue  to  Thomas  II.  Benlon,  have  commis- 
sioned Miss  Harriet  Hosmer  to  execute  the  work. 
She  is  at  present  in  this  country,  kept  here  by  the 
serious  illness  of  her  father,  and  the  homage  to  her 
talent  of  so  important  a commission  is  certainly  not 
less  deserved  than  it  will  be  grateful. 

Whether  the  making  of  marble  statues  he  “the 
sphere”  of  woman,  is  a question  which  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  statue  itself.  That  the  splen- 
did singing  of  a song  may  he  in  her  sphere  has  been 
often  enough  demonstrated  bv  her  doing  it ; and 
surely  Rosa  Bonheur  has  effectually  answered  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  painting  of  animals.  The 
works  of  Miss  Hosmer,  greatly  as  they  are  prized 
hy  connoisseurs,  are  not  very  generally  known. 
But  her  ability  is  unquestioned,  and  the  statue  of 
Benton  will  doubtless  establish Jier  position  among 
our  artists. 

To  those  who  ask  why  should  sho  go  abroad  ? 
why  should  not  an  American  sculptor  make  the 
statue  of  an  American  statesman  of  American  mar- 
ble upon  American  soil  ? the  answer  is  ready,  that 
it  can  be  bi  tter  made  in  Italy.  The  object  is  to 
have  a noble  work  of  art,  and,  therefore,  yon  must 
consult  all  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  its 
production.  They  are  found  in  Italy,  in  Italian 
workmen,  in  Italian  material,  in  Italian  conveni- 
ences, and  in  the  Italian  atmosphere  of  art.  Is 
Crawford’s  Jeff  rson  any  less  excellent  because  it 
was  modeled  in  Rome  and  cast  in  Munich  ? The 
nationality  of  art  lies  not  in  its  substance,  bat  its 
soul:  nqLin  the  material,  but  in  the  mind  that 
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THE  CHICAGO  ZOUAVES. 

The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  arrival  of 
the  Chicago  Zouaves— otherwise  called  United 
States  Cadets— a fine  military  company  hailing 
from  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  commanded  by  Colonel 
E.  E.  Ellsworth.  They  number  150  muskets ; only 
40  rank  and  file,  however,  came  here.  They  have 
been  reviewed  here  several  times  before  enormous 
crowds,  and  all  are  agreed  that  no  company  in  the 
First  Division  is  as  perfect  in  drill  as  they.  The 
peculiarity  of  their  Zouave  tactics  has  attracted 
attention.  They  are  bound  by  the  rules  of  tlieir 
organization  not  to  drink  spirituous  liquors,  and 
not  to  enter  improper  houses  or  bar-rooms  on  any 
pretext.  They  live  very  plainly,  and  generally 
sleep  on  bare  floors  with  a blanket  round  them. 
The  full-dress  uniform  of  the  Zouaves  consists  of  a 
•dark  blue  coat,  with  buff  trimmings,  and  pantaloons 
and  caps  of  blue,  with  similar  trimmings  to  those 
•on  the  coat.  The  full  Zouave  uniform  worn  on  the 
•occasion  of  their  reception  consists  of  loose  scarlet 
trowser«,  with  a gold  cord  over  a blue  stripe,  high 
■gaiters  and  leggings  ; blue  vest,  with  orange,  braid, 
and  a peculiar  pattern  of  moire  antique  facing ; a 
jacket  of  blue,  with  red  and  orange  trimmings, 
and  bell  buttons;  and  a jaunty  little  red  cap,  with 
black  band  and  orange  trimmings.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  they  also  have  fatigue  uniforms  and  a 
•chasseur  uniform,  consisting  of  red  pants  and  blue 
coats,  beautifully  fringed  and  trimmed.  Most  of 
their  manoeuvres  are  derived  from  Hardee’s  tac- 
tics; but  their  drill,  their  evolutions,  their  dash 
and  elm  are  peculiarly  their  own,  and  have  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  our  military  men. 

On  the  opposite  page  the  reader  will  find  a fine 
picture  of  the  Zouaves.  We  subjoin  a poem  writ- 
ten for  this  paper : 

THE  ZOUAVES. 

To  bugle  note  and  beat  of  drum 
They  come — the  gallant  Zouaves  come ! 
With  gleams  of  blue  and  glints  of  red ; 
With  airy,  light,  elastic  tread; 

With  dashing,  wild,  insouciant  air; 

With  figures  sinewy,  lithe,  and  spare; 

With  gait  replete  with  fiery  grace ; 

With  cloudless  eye  and  boyish  face, 

And  agile  play  of  feet  and  hands, 

Swift  as  a Bedowcen  of  the  sands 

They  come — the  gay  Zouaves ! 

Lo ! as  they  file  along  the  green 
I seem  to  see  the  Algerine! 

The  marble  piles  of  building  fade, 

And  the  vast  desert  without  shade 
Save  where  the  Oasis  uplifts 
Its  green  plumes  mid  the  sandy  drifts — 
Stretches  before  my  dazzled  sight, 

While  rising  o’er  a distant  height, 

On  lean,  swift  steeds,  with  slender  spears, 
The  sallow  Arab  troop  appears 

To  chase  the  French  Zouaves  1 

They  slope  along  the  gold-red  sand ; 

Their  keen  eyes  sweep  the  sky  and  land ; 
The  lean  steeds  snuff  the  desert  wind; 

The  watchful  vulture  soars  behind, 

But  nothing  moves  upon  the  plain ; 

The  keen  eyes  search  the  sands  in  vain. 
Before,  behind,  and  left  and  right, 

A sandy  ripple  meets  the  sight, 

Nor  even  these  black-eyed  devils  know 
That  nigh  yon  sand-hill,  lying  low, 

Are  crouched  the  brave  Zouaves! 

Four  puffs  of  smoke  that  seem  to  float 
From  out  the  earth — a crackling  note — 
Four  saddles  emptied  in  the  troop — 

Then  wild  and  shrill  the  Arab  whoop, 

And  spurring  with  the  stirruped  feet, 

And  dashing  of  the  coursers  fleet, 

And  then — four  puffs  of  smoke  once  more, 
Four  saddles  emptied  as  before. 

In  vain  their  Allah  they  invoke, 

With  pertinacious  puffs  of  smoke 
Reply  the  brave  Zouaves! 

Out  of  the  earth,  like  Genii,  rise 
The  red  Zouaves  with  flashing  eyes, 

And  on  the  sallow  Arab  troop 
Like  hawks  upon  a bird  they  swoop. 

With  bayonet  keen,  with  murderous  gun, 
With  curious,  planned,  erratic  run, 

With  sudden  fall  upon  the  sand, 

With  quick  deploy,  with  gun  in  hand : 
Thus  like  a meteor  of  the  skies, 

Vivid  with  red  and  blue,  arise 

The  dauntless  French  Zouaves! 

Over  the  tawny  sands  they  fly, 

Now  seem  they  far,  now  seem  they  nigh. 
They  fire  and  fall,  they  fall  and  fire, 

They  scud  on  limbs  of  sinewy  wire, 

In  each  manoeuvre  seeming  wild, 

Each  soldier’s  docile  as  a child ; 

And  even  the  fleetest  Arab  finds 
A foe  that’s  fleeter  than  the  winds. 

Thus  outmanoeuvred  and  outsped, 

He  turns  and  hides  his  haughty  head 
Before  the  French  Zouaves! 

Your  Zouave  corps,  O haughty  France! 

We  looked  on  as  a wild  romance, 

And  many  a one  was  heard  to  scoff 
At  Algiers  and  at  Malakoff; 

Nor  did  we  Yankees  credit  quite 
Their  evolutions  in  the  fight. 

But  now  we’re  very  sure  what  they 
Have  done  can  here  be  done  to-day, 

When  thus  before  our  sight  deploys 
The  gallant  corps  from  Illinois — 

American  Zouaves ! 
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WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

MRS.  CATHERICK’S  LETTER  CONCLUDED. 

“I  must  begin  this  fresh  page,  Mr.  Hartright, 
by  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  interest  which 
you  appear  to  have  felt  in  my  late  daughter — it 
is  quite  unaccountable  to  me.  If  that  interest 
makes  you  anxious  for  any  particulars  of  her 
early  life,  I must  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Clements, 
who  knows  more  of  the  subject  than  I do.  Pray 
understand  that  I do  not  profess  to  have  been 
at  all  overfond  of  my  late  daughter.  She  was 
a worry  and  an  encumbrance  to  me  from  first  to 
last,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
always  weak  in  the  head. 

“ There  js  no  need  to  trouble  you  with  many 
personal  particulars  relating  to  those  past  times. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  I observed  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  on  my  side,  and  that  I 
enjoyed  my  comfortable  income,  in  return,  paid 
quarterly.  Now  and  then  I got  away,  and 
changed  the  scene  for  a short  time;  always 
asking  leave  of  my  lord  and  master  first,  and 
generally  getting  it.  He  was  not,  as  I have 
already  told  you,  fool  enough  to  drive  me  too 
hard ; and  he  could  reasonably  rely  on  my  hold- 
ing my  tongue,  for  my  own  sake,  if  not  for  his. 
One  of  my  longest  trips  away  from  home  was 
the  trip  I took  to  Limmeridge,  to  nurse  a half- 
sister  there,  who  was  dying.  She  was  reported 
to  have  saved  money ; and  I thought  it  as  well 
(in  case  any  accident  happened  to  stop  my  al- 
lowance) to’  look  after  my  own  interests  in  that 
direction.  As  things  turned  out,  however,  my 
pains  were  nil  thrown  away  ; and  I got  nothing, 
because  nothing  was  to  be  had. 

“I  had  taken  Anne  to  the  north  with  me; 
having  my  whims  and  fancies  occasionally  about 
my  child,  and  getting,  at  such  times,  jealous  of 
Mrs.  Clements’s  influence  over  her.  I never 
liked  Mrs.  Clements.  She  was  a poor,  empty- 
headed,  spiritless  woman — what  you  call  a born 
drudge — and  I was,  now  and  then,  not  averse  to 
plaguing  her  by  taking  Anne  away.  Not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do  with  my  girl  while  I was 
nursing  in  Cumberland,  I put  her  to  school  at 
Limmeridge.  The  lady  of  the  manor,  Mrs.  Fair- 
lie  (a  remarkably  plain-looking  woman,  who  had 
entrapped  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  En- 
gland into  marrying  her),  amused  me  wonder- 
fully by  taking  a violent  fancy  to  my  girl.  The 
consequence  was,  she  learned  nothing  at  school, 
and  was  petted  and  spoiled  at  Limmeridge 
House.  Among  other  whims  and  fancies  which 
they  taught  her  there,  they  put  some  nonsense 
into  her  head  about  always  wearing  white.  Hat- 
ing white  and  liking  colors  myself,  I determ- 
ined to  take  the  nonsense  out  of  her  head  as 
soon  as  we  got  home  again. 

“ Strange  to  say,  my  daughter  resolutely  re- 
sisted me.  When  she  had  got  a notion  once 
fixed  in  her  mind  she  was,  like  other  half-wit- 
ted people,  as  obstinate  as  a mule  in  keeping  it. 
We  quarreled  finely ; and  Mrs.  Clements,  not 
liking  to  sec  it,  I suppose,  offered  to  take  Anne 
away  to  live  in  London  with  her.  I should 
have  said  Yes,  if  Mrs.  Clements  had  not  sided 
with  my  daughter  about  her  dressing  herself  in 
white.  But  being  determined  she  should  not 
dress  herself  in  white,  and  disliking  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents more  than  ever  for  taking  part  against  me, 
I said  No,  and  meant  No,  and  stuck  to  No. 
The  consequence  was,  my  daughter  remained 
with  me;  and  the  consequence  of  that,  in  its 
turn,  was  the  first  serious  quarrel  that  happened 
about  the  Secret. 

“ The  circumstance  took  place  long  after  the 
time  I have  just  been  writing  of.  1 had  been 
settled  for  years  in  the  new  town;  and  was 


steadily  living  down  my  bad  character,  and 
slowly  gaining  ground  among  the  respectable 
inhabitants.  It  helped  me  forward  greatly  to- 
ward this  object  to  have  my  daughter  with  me. 
Her  harmlessncss,  and  her  fancy  for  dressing 
in  white,  excited  a certain  amount  of  sympathy. 
I left  off  opjiosing  her  favorite  whim  on  that  ac- 
count, because  some  of  the  sympathy  was  sure, 
in  course  of  time,  to  fall  to  my  share.  Some  of 
it  did  fall.  I date  my  getting  a choice  of  the 
two  best  sittings  to  let  in  the  church  from  that 
time;  and  I date  the  clergyman’s  first  bow 
from  my  getting  the  sittings. 

“Well,  being  settled  in  this  way,  I received 
a letter  one  morning  from  that  highly-born  gen- 
tleman (now  deceased),  whom  you  and  I know 
of,  in  answer  to  one  of  mine,  warning  him,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  of  my  wishing  to  leave 
the  town,  for  a little  change  of  air  and  scene. 
The  ruffianly  side  of  him  must  have  been  upper- 
most, I suppose,  when  he  got  my  letter,  for  he 
wrote  back,  refusing  me,  in  such  abominably  in- 
solent language,  that  I lost  all  command  over 
myself,  and  abused  him,  in  my  daughter’s  pres- 
ence, as  ‘ a low  impostor,  whom  I could  ruin  for 
life,  if  I chose  to  open  my  lips  and  let  out  his 
secret.’  I said  no  more  about  him  than  that; 
being  brought  to  my  senses,  as  soon  as  those 
words  had  escaped  me,  by  the  sight  of  my  daugh- 
ter’s face  looking  eagerly  and  curiously  at  mine. 
I instantly  ordered  her  out  of  the  room  until  I 
had  composed  myself  again. 

“ My  sensations  were  not  pleasant,  I can  tell 
you,  when  I came  to  reflect  on  my  own  folly. 
Anne  had  been  more  than  usually  crazy  and 
queer  that  year ; and  when  I thought  of  the 
chance  there  might  be  of  her  repeating  my  words 
in  the  town,  and  mentioning  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  them,  if  inquisitive  people  got  hold 
of  her,  I was  finely  terrified  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences. My  worst  fears  for  myself,  my  worst 
dread  of  what  he  might  do,  led  me  no  farther 
than  this.  I was  quite  unprepared  for  what 
really  did  happen,  only  the  next  day. 

“ On  that  next  day,  without  any  warning  to 
me  to  expect  him,  he  came  to  the  house. 

“ His  first  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  them,  surly  as  it  was,  showed  me  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  repented  already  of  his  in- 
solent answer  to  iny  application,  and  that  he 
had  come  (in  a mighty  bad  temper)  to  try  and 
set  matters  right  again  before  it  was  too  late. 
Seeing  my  daughter  in  the  room  with  me  (I  had 
been  afraid  to  let  her  out  of  my  sight  after  what 
had  happened  the  day  before),  he  ordered  her 
away.  They  neither  of  them  liked  each  other ; 
and  he  vented  the  ill-temper  on  her  whicli  he 
was  afraid  to  show  to  me. 

“ ‘ Leave  us,’  he  paid,  looking  at  her  over  his 
shoulder.  She  looked  back  over  her  shoulder, 
and  waited  as  if  she  didn’t  care  to  go.  ‘ Do  you 
hear?’ he  roared  out;  ‘leave  the  room.’  ‘Speak 
to  me  civilly,’  says  she,  getting  red  in  the  face. 
‘Turn  the  idiot  out,’  says  he,  looking  my  way. 
She  had  always  had  crazy  notions  of  her  own 
about  her  dignity  ; and  that  word,  ‘ idiot,’  upset 
her  in  a moment.  Before  I could  interfere  she 
stepped  up  to  him  in  a fine  passion.  ‘ Beg  my 
pardon,  directly,’  says  she,  ‘or  I’ll  make  it  the 
worse  for  you.  I’ll  let  out  your  Secret!  I can 
ruin  you  for  life,  if  I choose  to  open  my  lips.’ 
My  own  words ! — repeated  exactly  from  what  I 
had  said  the  day  before — repeated  in  his  pres- 
ence as  if  they  had  come  from  herself.  He  sat 
speechless,  as  white  as  the  paper  I am  writing 
on,  while  I pushed  her  out  of  the  room.  When 
he  recovered  himself — • 

“No ! I am  too  respectable  a woman  to  men- 
tion what  he  said  when  he  recovered  himself. 
My  pen  is  the  pen  of  a member  of  the  rector’s 
congregation,  and  a subscriber  to  the  ‘Wednes- 
day Lectures  on  Justification  by  Faith’ — how 
can  you  expect  me  to  employ  it  in  writing  bad 
language?  Suppose,  for  yourself,  the  raging, 
swearing  frenzy  of  the  lowest  ruffian  in  England ; 
and  let  us  get  on  to- 
gether as  fast  as  may 
be  to  the  way  in  which 
it  all  ended. 

“It  ended,  as  you 
probably  guess  by  this 
time,  in  his  insisting 
on  securing  his  own 
safety  by  shutting  her 
up.  I tried  to  set 
things  right.  I told 
him  that  she  had 
merely  repeated,  like 
a parrot,  the  words 
she  had  heard  me 
say,  and  that  she 
knew  no  particulars 
whatever,  because  I 
had  mentioned  none. 

I explained  that  she 
had  affected,  out  of 
crazy  spite  against 
him,  to  know  what 
she  really  did  not 
know;  that  she  only 
wanted  to  threaten 
him  and  aggravate 
him  for  speaking  to 
her  as  he  had  just 
spoken  ; and  that  my 
unlucky  words  gave 
her  just  the  chance 
of  doing  mischief  of 
which  she  was  in 
search.  I referred 
him  to  other  queer 
ways  of  hers,  and  to 
his  own  experience 
of  the  vagaries  of  half- 
witted people — it  was 
all  to  no  purpose — he 
would  not  believe  me 
on  my  oath — he  was 
absolutely  certain  I 


had  betrayed  the  whole  Secret.  In  short,  he 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  shutting  her  up. 

“Under  these  circumstances  I did  my  duty 
as  a mother.  ‘ No  pauper  Asylum,’  I said ; ‘ I 
won’t  have  her  put  in  a pauper  Asylum.  A 
Private  Establishment,  if  you  please.  I have 
my  feelings,  ns  a mother,  and  mv  character  to 
preserve  in  the  town ; and  I will  submit  to  no- 
thing but  a Private  Establishment,  of  the  sort 
which  my  genteel  neighbors  would  choose  for 
afflicted  relatives  of  their  own.’  Those  were  my 
words.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  reflect  that  I 
did  my  duty.  Though  never  overfond  of  my 
late  daughter,  I had  a proper  pride  about  her. 
No  pauper  stain— thanks  to  my  firmness  and 
resolution — ever  rested  on  my  child. 

“ Having  carried  my  point  (which  I did  the 
more  easily  in  consequence  of  t lie  facilities 
offered  by  private  Asylums),  I could  not  refuse 
to  admit  that  there  were  certain  advantages 
gained  by  shutting  her  up.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  taken  excellent  care  of — being  treated 
(as  I took  care  to  mention  in  the  town)  on  the 
footing  of  a Lady.  In  the  second  place,  she  was 
kept  away  from  Welmingham,  where  she  might 
have  set  people  suspecting  and  inquiring  by  re- 
peating my  own  incautious  words. 

“The  only  drawback  of  putting  her  under  re- 
straint was  a very  slight  one.  We  merely  turned 
her  empty  boast  about  knowing  the  Secret  into 
a fixed  delusion.  Having  first  spoken  in  sheer 
crazy  spitefulness  against  the  man  who  had 
offended  her,  she  was  cunning  enough  to  sec 
that  she  had  seriously  frightened  him,  and  sharp 
enough  afterward  to  discover  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  shutting  her  up.  The  consequence 
was  she  flamed  out  into  a perfect  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion against  him,  going  to  the  Asylum  ; and  the 
first  words  she  said  to  the  nurses,  after  they  had 
quieted  her,  were,  that  she  was  put  in  confine- 
ment for  knowing  his  secret,  and  that  she  meant' 
to  open  her  lips  and  ruin  him  when  the  right 
time  came. 

“She  may  have  said  the  same  thing  to  you 
when  you  thoughtlessly  assisted  her  escape.  She 
certainly  said  it  (ns  I heard  last  summer)  to 
the  unfortunate  woman  who  married  our  sweet- 
tempered,  nameless  gentleman,  lately  deceased. 
If  either  you,  or  that  unlucky  lady,  had  ques- 
tioned my  daughter  closely,  mid  had  insisted 
on  her  explaining  what  she  really  meant,  you 
would  have  found  her  lose  all  her  self-import- 
ance suddenly,  and  get  vacant  and  restless  and 
contused  ; you  would  have  discovered  that  I am 
writing  nothing  here  but  the  plain  truth.  She 
knew  that  there  was  a Secret — she  knew  who 
was  connected  with  it — she  knew  who  would 
suffer  by  its  being  known — and  beyond  that, 
whatever  airs  of  importance  she  may  have  given 
herself,  whatever  crazy  boasting  she  may  have 
indulged  in  with  strangers,  she  never  to  her 
dying  day  knew  more. 

“Have  I satisfied  your  curiosity?  I have 
taken  pains  enough  to  satisfy  it,  at  any  rate. 
There  is  really  nothing  else  1 have  to  tell  you 
about  myself  or  my  daughter.  My  worst  re- 
sponsibilities, so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  were 
all  over  when  she  was  secured  in  the  Asylum. 
I had  a form  of  letter  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  was  shut  up  given  me 
lo  write,  in  answer  to  one  Miss  Halcombe,  who 
was  curious  in  the  matter,  and  who  must  have 
heard  plenty  of  lies  about  me  from  a certain 
tongue  well  accustomed  to  the- telling  of  the 
same.  And  I did  what  I could  afterward  to 
trace  my  runaway  daughter,  and  prevent  her 
from  doing  mischief,  by  making  inquiries  my- 
self in  the  neighborhood  where  she  was  falsely 
reported  to  have  been  seen.  But  these  are  tri- 
fles, of  little  or  no  interest  to  you  after  what 
you  have  heard  already. 

“ So  far,  I have  written  in  the  friendliest  pos- 
sible spirit.  But  I can  not  close  this  letter  with- 
out adding  a word  here  of  serious  remonstrance 
and  reproof,  addressed  to  yoflrself.  In  the 
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course  of  your  personal  interview  with  me,  you 
audaciously  referred  to  my  late  daughter’s  par- 
entage on  the  father’s  side,  as  if  that  parent- 
age was  a matter  of  doubt.  This  was  highly 
improper,  and  very  ungentlemanlike  on  your 
part!  If  we  see  each  other  again,  remember, 
if  you  please,  that  I will  allow  no  liberties  to  be 
taken  with  my  reputation,  and  that  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  Welmingham  (to  use  a favorite 
expression  of  my  friend  the  rector’s)  must  not 
be  tainted  by  looge  conversation  of  any  kind. 
If  you  allow  yourself  to  doubt  that  my  husband 
was  Anne’s  father,  you  personally  insult  me  in 
the  grossest  manner.  If  you  have  felt,  and  if 
you  still  continue  to  feel,  an  unhallowed  curios- 
ity on  this  subject,  I recommend  you,  in  your 
own  interests,  to  check  it  at  once  and  for  ever. 
On  this  side  of  the  grave,  Mr.  Hartright,  what- 
ever may  happen  on  the  other,  that  curiosity 
will  never  be  gratified. 

“ Perhaps,  after  what  I have  just  said,  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  writing  me  an  apology. 
Do  so  ; and  I will  willingly  receive  it.  I will, 
afterward,  if  your  wishes  point  to  a second  in- 
terview with  me,  go  a step  farther,  and  receive 
you.  My  circumstances  only  enable  me  to  in- 
vite you  to  tea — not  that  they  are  at  all  altered 
for  the  worse  by  what  has  happened.  I have 
always  lived,  as  I think  I told  you,  well  within 
my  income ; and  I have  saved  enough,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  make  me  quite  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  leave  Welmingham.  There  are  one  or  two 
little  advantages  which  I have  still  to  gain  in 
the  town.  The  clergyman  bows  to  me,  as  you 
saw.  He  is  married  ; and  his  wife  is  not  quite 
so  civil.  I propose  to  join  the  Dorcas  Society, 
and  I mean  to  make  the  clergyman’s  wife  bow 
to  me  next. 

“If  you  favor  me  with  your  company,  pray 
understand  that  the  conversation  must  be  en- 
tirely on  general  subjects.  Any  attempted  ref- 
erence to  this  letter  will  be  quite  useless — I am 
determined  not  to  acknowledge  having  written 
it.  The  evidence  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
fire,  I know ; but  I think  it  desirable  to  err  on 
the  side  of  caution,  nevertheless.  On  this  ac- 
count no  names  are  mentioned  here,  nor  is  any 
signature  attached  to  these  lines:  the  hand- 
writing is  disguised  throughout,  and  I mean  to 
deliver  the  letter  myself  under  circumstances 
which  will  prevent  all  fear  of  its  being  traced  to 
my  house.  You  can  have  no  possible  cause  to 
complain  of  these  precautions,  seeing  that  they 
do  not  affect  the  information  I here  communi- 
cate, in  consideration  of  the  special  indulgence 
which  you  have  deserved  at  my  hands.  My 
hour  for  tea  is  half  past  five,  and  my  buttered 
toast  waits  for  nobody.” 


My  first  impulse,  after  reading  this  extraor- 
dinary letter,  was  to  destroy  it.  The  hardened, 
shameless  depravity  of  the  whole  composition, 
from  beginning  to  end — the  atrocious  perver- 
sity of  mind  which  persistently  associated  me 
with  a calamity  for  which  I was  in  no  sense 
answerable,  and  with  a death  which  I had 
risked  my  own  life  in  trying  to  avert — so  dis- 
gusted me,  that  I was  on  the  point  of  tearing 
the  letter,  when  a consideration  suggested  it- 
self, which  warned  me  to  wait  a little  before  I 
destroyed  it. 

This  consideration  was  entirely  unconnected 
with  Sir  Percival.  The  information  communi- 
cated to  me,  so  far  as  it  concerned  him,  did 
little  more  than  confirm  the  conclusions  at 
which  I had  already  arrived.  He  had  com- 
mitted his  offense  as  I had  supposed  him  to 
have  committed  it ; and  the  absence  of  all  ref- 
erence, on  Mrs.  Catherick’s  part,  to  the  dupli- 
cate register  at  Knowlesbury,  strengthened  my 
previous  conviction  that  the  existence  of  the 
book,  and  the  risk  of  detection  which  it  implied, 
must  have  been  necessarily  unknown  to  Sir 
Percival.  My  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
forgery  was  now  at  an  end ; and  my  only  ob- 
ject in  keeping  the  letter  was  to  make  it  of 
some  future  service  in  clearing  up  the  last  mys- 
tery that  still  remained  to  baffle  me — the  par- 
entage of  Anne  Catherick,  on  the  father’s  side. 
There  were  one  or  two  sentences  dropped  in 
her  mother’s  narrative,  which  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  refer  to  again,  when  matters  of  more  im- 
mediate importance  allowed  me  leisure  to  search 
for  the  missing  evidence.  I did  not  despair  of 
still  finding  that  evidence ; and  I had  lost  none 
of  my  anxiety  to  discover  it,  for  I had  lost  none 
of  my  interest  in  tracing  the  father  of  the  poor 
creature  who  now  lay  at  rest  in  Mrs.  Fairlie’s 
grave. 

Accordingly,  I sealed  up  the  letter  and  put 
it  away  carefully  in  my  pocket-book,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  again  when  the  time  came. 

The  next  day  was  my  last  in  Hampshire. 
When  I had  appeared  again  before  the  magis- 
trate at  Knowlesbury,  and  when  I had  attended 
at  the  adjourned  Inquest,  I should  be  free  to 
return  to  London  by  the  afternoon  or  the  even- 
ing train. 

My  first  errand  in  the  morning  wns,  as  usual, 
to  the  post-office.  The  letter  from  Marian  was 
there;  but  1 thought,  when  it  was  handed  to 
me,  that  it  felt  unusually  light.  I anxiously 
opened  the  envelope.  There  was  nothing  in- 
side but  a small  strip  of  paper  folded  in  two. 
The  few  blotted,  hurriedly-written  lines  which 
were  traced  on  it  contained  these  words : 

“ Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can.  I have  been 
obliged  to  move.  Come  to  Gower’s  Walk,  Ful- 
ham (number  five).  I will  be  on  the  look-out 
for  you.  Don’t  be  alarmed  about  us;  we  are 
both  safe  and  well.  But  come  back. — Marian.” 

The  news  which  those  lines  contained — news 
which  I instantly  associated  with  some  attempt- 
ed treachery  on  the  part  of  Count  Fosco — fairly 
overwhelmed  me.  I stood  breathless,  with  the 


paper  crumpled  up  in  my  hand.  What  had 
happened?  What  subtle  wickedness  had  the 
Count  planned  and  executed  in  my  absence? 
A night  had  passed  since  Marian’s  note  was 
written — hours  must  elapse  still  before  I could 
get  back  to  them — some  new  disaster  might 
have  happened  already  of  which  I was  igno- 
rant. And  here,  miles  and  miles  away  from 
them,  here  I must  remain — held,  doubly  held, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  law ! 

I hardly  know  to  what  forgetfulness  of  my 
obligations  anxiety  and  alarm  might  not  have 
tempted  me,  but  for  the  quieting  influence  of 
my  faith  in  Marian.  Nothing  composed  me, 
when  I began  to  recover  mysei.  a little,  but  the 
remembrance  of  her  energy,  fidelity,  and  ad- 
mirable quickness  of  resolution.  My  absolute 
reliance  on  her  was  the  one  earthly  considera- 
tion which  helped  me  to  restrain  myself,  and 
gave  me  courage  to  wait.  The  Inquest  was  the 
first  of  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  my  free- 
dom of  action.  I attended  it  at  the  appointed 
time;  the  legal  formalities  requiring  my  pres- 
ence in  the  room,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  not  call- 
ing on  me  to  repeat  my  evidence.  This  useless 
delay  was  a hard  trial,  although  I did  my  best 
to  quiet  my  impatience  by  following  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  as  closely  as  I could. 

The  London  solicitor  of  the  deceased  (Mr. 
Merriman)  was  among  the  persons  present.  But 
he  was  quite  unable  to  assist  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry.  He  could  only  say  that  he  was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  and  astonished,  and  that  he 
could  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  mysterious 
circumstances  of  the  case.  At  intervals  during 
the  adjourned  investigation,  he  suggested  ques- 
tions which  the  Coroner  put,  but  which  led  to 
no  results.  After  a patient  inquiry,  which  last- 
ed nearly  three  hours,  and  which  exhausted  ev- 
ery available  source  of  information,  the  jury  pro- 
nounced the  customary  verdict  in  cases  of  sud- 
den death  by  accident.  They  added  to  the  for- 
mal decision  a statement  that  there  had  been 
no  evidence  to  show  how  the  keys  had  been 
abstracted-,  how  the  fire  had  been  caused,  or 
what  the  purpose  was  for  which  the  deceased 
had  entered  the  vestry.  This  act  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  legal  representative  of  the  dead 
man  was  left  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  interment;  and  the  witnesses  were  free  to 
retire. 

Resolved  not  to  lose  a minute  in  getting  to 
Knowlesbury,  I paid  my  bill  at  the  hotel,  and 
hired  a fly  to  take  me  to  the  town.  A gentle- 
man who  heard  me  give  the  order,  and  who  saw 
that  I was  going  alone,  informed  me  that,  he 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knowlesbury,  and 
asked  if  I would  have  any  objection  to  his,  get- 
ting home  by  sharing  the  fly  with  me.  I accept- 
ed his  proposal  as  a matter  of  course. 

Our  conversation  during  the  drive  was  nat- 
urally occupied  by  the  one  absorbing  subject  of 
local  interest.  My  new  acquaintance  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  Percival’s  solicitor; 
and  he  and  Mr.  Merriman  had  been  discussing 
the  state  of  the  deceased  gentleman’s  affairs, 
and  the  succession  to  the  property.  Sir  Perci- 
val’s  embarrassments  were  so  well  known  all 
over  the  county  that  his  solicitor  could  only 
make  a virtue  of  necessity  and  plainly  acknowl- 
edge them.  He  had  died  without  leaving  a 
will,  and  he  had  no  personal  property  to  be- 
queath, even  if  he  had  made  one;  the  whole 
fortune  which  he  had  derived  from  his  wife  hav- 
ing been  swallowed  up  by  his  creditors.  The 
heir  to  the  estate  (Sir  Percival  having  left  no 
issue)  wns  a son  of  Sir  Felix  Glyde’s  first  cousin 
— an  officer  in  command  of  an  Past  Indiaman. 
He  would  find  his  unexpected  inheritance  sadly 
encumbered;  but  the  property  would  recover 
with  time,  and,  if  “the  captain”  was  careful, 
he  might  find  himself  a rich  man  yet,  before  he 
died. 

Absorbed  as  I was  in  the  one  idea  of  getting 
to  London,  this  information  (which  events  proved 
to  be  perfectly  correct)  had  an  interest  of  its 
own  to  attract  my  attention.  I thought  it  justi- 
fied me  in  keeping  secret  my  discovery  of  Sir 
Percival’s  fraud.  The  heir  whose  rights  he  had 
usurped  was  the  heir  who  would  now  have  the 
estate.  The  income  from  it,  for  the  last  three- 
and-twenty  years,  which  should  properly  have 
been  his,  and  which  the  dead  man  had  squan- 
dered to  the  last  farthing,  wns  gone  beyond 
recall.  If  I spoke,  my  speaking  would  confer 
advantage  on  no  one.  If  I kept  the  secret,  my 
silence  concealed  the  character  of  the  man  who 
had  cheated  Laura  into  marrying  him.  For 
her  sake,  I wished  to  conceal  it — for  her  sake, 
still,  I tell  this  story  under  feigned  names. 

I parted  with  my  chance  companion  at 
Knowlesbury,  and  went  at  once  to  the  town- 
hall.  As  I had  anticipated,  no  one  was  present 
to  prosecute  the  case  against  me  : the  necessary 
formalities  were  observed,  and  I was  discharged. 
On  leaving  the  court,  a letter  from  Mr.  Dawson 
was  put  into  my  hand.  It  informed  me  that  he 
was  absent  on  professional  duty,  and  it  reitera- 
ted the  offer  I had  already  received  from  him 
of  any  assistance  which  I might  require  at  his 
hands.  I wrote  back,  warmly  acknowledging 
my  obligations  for  his  kindness,  and  apologiz- 
ing for  not  expressing  my  thanks  personally,  in 
consequence  of  my  immediate  recall,  on  pressing 
business,  to  town. 

Half  an  hour  later  I was  speeding  back  to 
London  by  the  express  train. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

It  is  generally  known,  wo  believe,  that  the  la- 
dies have  taken  up  the  much  vexed  question  of 
the  completion  of  the  Washington  Monument,  and 
have  organized  a “Ladies’  Washington  National 
Monument  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  funds  required  for  the  purpose.  The  President 
of  the  Society  is  Mrs.  Finlay  M.  King,  of  Port  By- 
ron, New  York ; the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Cos- 


by, of  Washington.  At  a Convention  held  at  Chi- 
cago last  September  the  work  was  fairly  set  on 
foot,  and  the  ladies  interested  look  hopefully  for- 
ward to  the  future.  The  following  extract  from 
an  address  by  Mrs.  King,  which,  together  with  the 
Constitution,  was  adopted  at  Chicago,  will  explain 
the  aims  and  method  of  the  Society  : 

“ The  expense  of  the  obelisk  was  originally  estimated 
at  $552,000,  and  the  pantheon  at  a little  over  this  amount, 
and  yet  the  base,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  of 
the  obelisk,  have  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  but 
$230,000.  There' yet  remain  $332,000  to  be  raised,  in 
order  to  complete  the  Monument.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
♦hat  these  estimates  are  accurate;  yet,  for  the  waut  of 
estimates  upon  which  entire  reliance  may  be  placed,  we 
must,  for  the  present,  make  these  the  base  ot  our  calcu- 
lations; and  1 think,  with  entire  confidence  in  the  abili- 
ty, energy,  gallantry,  and  patriotism  the  male  portion 
of  American  society  which  is  represented  by  the  ‘ Wash- 
ington National  Monument  Society,’  we  may  hand  over 
to  them  the  duty  of  raising  $122,000  of  this  sum,  taking 
upon  ourselves  the  labor  of  raising  the  balance,  $200,000. 

“ The  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  Society,  which 
I submit  herewith,  is  in  tb  form  of  a Constitution  for 
the  Ladies’  Washington  National  Monument  Society. 
It  will  be  perceived,  on  examination,  that  it  constitutes 
the  wife  oi  the  Master  of  every  Masonic  lodge  in  the 
United  States  a collecting  agent;  and  where  no  lodge 
exists,  it  authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  agent  by  the 
County  Treasurer,  which  latter  officer  is  appointed  by 
the  Vice-President  of  the  State,  District,  or  Territory  in 
which  she  may  reside.  The  only  exception  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  ladies  for  all  the  offices  is  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasurer,  and  this  exception  is  made  only  be- 
cause it  is  possible  that  it  may  become  necessary  for  that 
officer  to  exercise  the  legal  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  charter  of  the  Washington  National  Monument  So- 
ciety, granted  by  Congress. 

“ I have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  require  any  fur- 
ther security  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties  than  that  afforded  in  the  gen- 
eral good  character  of  the  women  of  America,  which  all 
will  be  vigilant  to  observe. 

“ The  reproach  and  obloquy  of  the  whole  nation,  which 
would  follow  the  delinquent  to  her  grave,  must  prevent 
any  attempt  at  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  ladies. 

“Tho  officers  of  the  Society  will  have  only  faithfully 
to  live  up  to  tho  Constitution  in  order  that  the  whole 
system  shall  be  carried  into  operation,  the  requisite 
amount  be  raised,  and  the  Monument  completed. 

“I  commend  the  project  submitted  herewith  to  tho 
favorable  consideration  of  the  ladies  assembled  at  Chica- 
go, and  respectfully  suggest  such  revision  and  amend- 
ment of  the  plan  as  their  wisdom  may  dictate  (for  I do 
not  claim  it  to  be  perfect) , and  I ask  that  the  Society 
may  be  organized  at  once,  in  order  that  we  may  proceed 
to  tlio  work  thus  undertaken. 

“It  is  also  respectfully  suggested  that  the  officers  of 
the  society  should  not  feel  themselves  restricted,  in  the 
collection  of  funds,  to  the  single  mode  pointed  out  by 
the  Constitution,  but  that  they  have  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  friends  place  contribution-boxes  in  court- 
houses at  the  sitting  of  courts,  at  the  polls  of  popular 
elections,  and  employ  them  on  other  favorable  occasions, 
in  order  that  the  whole  nation  may  engage  in  this  great 
and  glorious  enterprise." 

We  trust  the  fair  patriots  will  be  as  successful 
as  they  deserve. 


THE  POLICEMAN’S  MISTAKE. 

Aib — 11  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

’Twas  the  last  hour  of  daylight— 

The  twilight  had  come — 

When  a weary  policeman 
Was  thinking  of  home ; 

But  he  still  lingered  kindly 
On  Broadway’s  wide  pave, 

For  his  aid  to  the  ladies 
He  cheerfully  gave. 

’Twas  the  last  hour  of  daylight — 
Night’s  shadows  drew  nigh — 

When  close  at  his  elbow 
He  heard  a soft  sigh. 

At  his  side  stood  a lady, 

Young,  graceful,  and  small, 

In  the  tip-top  of  fashion — 

Hoops,  flounces,  and  all. 

Only  one  thing  displeased  him 
(Just  like  all  the  men !) — 

A thick  vail  o’er  her  bonnet 
Was  fastened  just  then. 

That  her  fair  face  was  hidden, 
Provoking  it  was! 

But  he  whispered,  “Dear  madam, 

Are  you  wishing  to  cross?” 

And  she  bowed,  but  was  silent, 

As  round  her  he  threw 
His  brave  arm  to  protect  her, 

And  tenderly  drew 
The  sweet  demoiselle  closer 
And  closer,  till  they 
Had  successfully  threaded 
The'  maze  of  Broadway. 

When  her  foot  touched  the  curb-stone 
She  threw  back  her  vail, 

And— oh  ! oh ! consternation  ! 

Policeman  grew  pale! 

Then  out  spoke  the  fair  lady, 

“ Par,  now  ! lem  me  go  ! 

Golly!  massa  perleese,  you 
Stop  a-hvggin ’ me  so  !" 

’Twas  a capital  tableau, 

Rich,  racy,  and  rare ! 

How  he  stood,  blank — confounded — 
His  eyes  all  a-starc, 

Thus  to  find  he’d  been  hugging 
A darkey — oh  yes  ! 

How  he  started  and  put,  then, 

I leave  you  to  guess. 

Di  Vernon. 

New  Uteecht,  Long  Island. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN  INTERVENTION  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Herald  says : “Recent  advices  received  by  the 
State  Department  from  Europe  convey  the  intelligence 
that  England  and  France  have  determined  to  intervene 
in  Mexico,  and  enforce  the  belligerent  parties  there  to  es- 
tablish  an  armistice  for  twelve  months,  and  call  a con- 
vention of  popular  delegates  to  arrange  the  questions  at 
issue  between  them.  Mr.  Wyke,  the  new  British  Minis- 
ter to  Mexico,  will  go  out  in  a short  time  from  England 
with  full  instructions  on  the  subject. 

“Strong  representations  have  been  made  to  our  Gov- 
ernment by  tlie  English  and  French  Cabinets,  to  induce 
it  to  unite  in  this  Anglo-French  policy  lor  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mexican  affairs ; but  our  policy  is  so  an  tagonistic 
to  these  entangling  complications  witli  other  govern- 
ments, and  the  step  itself  is  likely  to  involve  so  ninnv 
others  and  sucli  doubtful  ones,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  will 
probably  not  abandon  tlie  wise  line  of  conduct  he  lias 
pursued  in  our  relations  with  that  republic.  The  results 
that  may  attend  this  action  by  France  and  England  are 
very  doubtful,  and  may  lead  to  complications  and  diffi- 
culties not  perceptible  to  cabinets  four  thousand  miles 
distant  from  tlie  scene  of  action.” 


A SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  DOUGLAS. 

Senator  Douglas  addressed  tlie  people  of  Boston  last 
week ; among  other  tilings  he  said: 

“The  liberties  of  this  country  are  now  put  in  peril  by 
sectional  parties,  appealing  to  sectional  passion,  section- 
al prejudice,  and  sectional  ambition,  against  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  tlie  whole  country.  [Voices — ‘That's 
so.’]  On  the  one  hand,  you  find  a great  Northern  sec- 
tional party  appealing  to  tlie  North  against  the  South. 
[A  voice  — ‘That's  so.’  Another,  ‘Never I']  On  the 
other  hand,  you  find  a Bectional  party  Southward,  ap- 
pealing to  tlie  prejudices  of  the  South  against  tlie  North. 
The  Republican  party  demand  po.-session  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  order  that  Us  power  may  be  wielded  for 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  where  the  people  want  it. 
[Voices — ‘That's  the  talk;'  ‘That’s  so.’  Others,  ‘They 
are  right.’]  The  Southern  sectional  pnrty  demand  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  that  the  whole 
power  of  tho  government  may  be  wielded  for  the  defense 
and  maintenance  of  slavery  where  the  people  don’t  want 
it.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  These  two  sectional  parties 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other,  and  are  producing 
that ‘irrepressible  conflict'  which  can  never  be  reconciled 
until  you  recur  to  the  doctrine  that  Congress  shall  not 
interfere  with  tlie  domestic  institutions  of  the  people 
any  where.  [Enthusiastic  applause.] 

WHY  CONGRESS  NEGLECTS  ITS  DUTY. 

“For  the  last  few  years  the  whole  time  of  Congress  has 
been  employed  in  the  discussion  of  tlie  slavery  question, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  important  business  affecting  the 
whole  country.  [Voices — ‘That’s  so;’  ‘That's  good.’] 
Whenever  you  ask  your  representatives  why  they  did  not 
revise  tlie  revenue  system  in  order  to  defray  tlie  ex- 
penses of  tlie  Government  without  borrowing  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  a year,  they  tell  you  they  had  not 
time.  [Laughter.]  Tlie  whole  time  was  occupied  in  tho 
discussion  of  slavery,  and  there  was  no  time  to  raise 
money  to  pay  your  honest  debts.  [*  Good,’  ‘ Good,’  and 
applause.]  When  yon  asked  your  representatives  why 
it  was  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  had  not  been  made,  you 
were  told  that  there  was  no  time,  because  the  shivery 
question  absorbed  the  entire  session  of  Congress.  When 
you  ask  your  representatives  why  it  is  that  tlie  mail  sys- 
tem has  not  been  reformed  and  carried  on  with  vigor 
throughout  the  country,  you  are  told  that  the  hill  was 
lost  for  want  of  time.  [Laughter.]  When  you  nsk  why 
it  is  that  you  have  no  overland  mail  route  to  the  Pacifio, 
and  no  steam  lines,  you  are  told  that  tlie  slavery  ques- 
tion occupied  the  whole  session,  and  tlie  bills  were  lost 
for  want  of  time.  [Renewed  laughter.]  Thus  you  find 
that  all  the  great  measures  which  affect  tlie  commercial 
interests,  tlie  shipping  interests,  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, the  Industrial  interests  of  the  country  have  been 
lost  for  want  of  time.  [Laughter  and  applause,  and  cries 
of  ‘Good.’]  My  fellow-citizens,  there  never  will  bo 
time  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  the  Government 
was  made  unless  you  banish  forever  tlie  slavery  question 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  remand  it  to  the  people  of 
each  State  and  each  Territory,  according  to  tlie  platform 
of  the  Democratic  party.  [Prolonged  and  vociferous 
cheering.]  This  great  principle  of  nou-intcrfcrence  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
States  and  Territories,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  affirmed  in  tlie  Compromise  Measures  of 
1850;  it  was  affirmed  in  the  Whig  platform  of  1852,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Democrats;  it  was  affirmed  by  ail 
national  men  in  those  days,  and  should  be  sustained  by 
all  national,  conservative.  Union-loving  men  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  [Loud  applause.]  My  fellow-citizens,  I return 
to  you  my  profound  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness 
which  lias  assembled  you  together,  and  for  the  respectful 
attention  witli  which  this  vast  assemblage  lias  listened 
to  my  desultory  remarks  [loud  cries  of  ‘Go  on,’  ‘Go 
on’];  and  again  renewing  to  you  my  thanks,  I beg  to 
take  my  leave  of  yon,  bidding  you  a good-night.”  [Loud 
and  continued  cheering.] 

A BRECKINRIDGE  MEETING. 

A large  meeting  took  place  on  lGth  in  this  city,  in  tlio 
Cooper  Institute,  by  that  portion  of  tlie  National  Democ- 
racy that  favors  the  election  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 
The  in-door  assemblage  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John 
II.  Brower,  shipping  merchant,  and  was  addressed  by 
him,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Captain  Mar- 
riott, and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood.  Tlie  outside  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Stewart,  and  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Bradley.  Levi  Cliatfieid,  John  Van  Blom, 
Isaac  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Lowry.  Letters  were  received 
from  President  Buchanan,  cx-Governor  Stevens,  of 
Washington  Territory,  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor,  and  other 
distinguished  Democrats. 

THE  BRECKINRIDGE  AND  LANE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  following  circular  lias  been  distributed: 

“The  Constitution  and  the  equality  of  the  States;  these 
are  the  symbols  of  everlasting  Union.’’ 

For  President. 

JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE, 

Of  Kentucky. 

For  Vice-President. 

JOSEPH  LANE, 

Of  Oregon. 

New  York,  July  12,  1869. 

Deab  Sib, — It  has  become  necessary  to  organize  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  State,  upon  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  Regular  National  Democratic  Convention,  held  at 
the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  on  the  23d  day  of 
June  last;  and  for  that  purpose  a State  Convention 
should  be  Held  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

Please  furnish  me  tlie  names  of  two  gentlemen,  in 
each  Assembly  district  in  your  county,  known  friends  to 
Breckinridge  and  Lane,  with  their  authority  to  use  their 
names  in  n call  for  a State  Convention  to  nominate  an 
electoral  ticket  and  candidates  for  State  offices  for  the 
coming  election.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, Augustus  Schell, 

Member  of  the  Nntilnal  Democratic  Cninmitton  for  the 
State  of  New  V orO. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MORMONS. 

The  Tribune  says:  “A  pleasant  hour  with  Caplain 
Walter  M.  Gibson,  just  returned  from  a winter’s  sojourn 
witli  tlie  Latter-Day  Saints  at  Salt  Lake,  has  supplied  us 
with  some  additional  items  of  interest  respecting  that 
singular  people  and  their  fortunes. 

“ The  oft-revived  story  of  tlie  Mormons  wishing  or  con- 
senting to  sell  out  their  landed  possessions  in  Utah,  is  a 
baseless  fabrication.  They  like  that  country  better  and 
better;  they  are  vanquishing  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments incidental  to  pioneer  adventure ; and  are  fast  sur- 
rounding themselves  (at  least  tlie  magnates  are)  with  tho 
comforts  of  civilized  life.  Of  cattle  and  grain  they  have 
good  store;  sheep  are  multiplying  among  them;  woolen 
factories  are  beginning  to  turn  out  fabrics;  excellent 
porcelain  clay  has  been  discovered  among  them,  and 
emigrants  from  tlie  English  potteries  will  soon  be  con- 
verting it  into  elegant  and  serviceable  wares,  
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“ Some  new  valleys  liave  been  recently  opened  to  set- 
tlement-—mainly  north  aud  east  of  the  Salt  Lake— that 
are  greatly  liked.  They  of  course  lie  higher  than  the 
Lake  Valley,  and  have  a sharper  climate ; but  they  have 
also  more  wood,  more  water,  better  grass,  and  other  al- 
lurements. They  are  rapidly  filling  with  settlers. 

“The  rumor  of  a purposed  sale  (or  tender  of  sale)  of 
their  present  possessions  to  the  Federal  Government,  had 
probablv  just  this  foundation:  There  are  many  converts 
to  the  faith  of  the  Saints  now  living  in  India,  China, 
Australia,  and  the  other  countries  washed  by  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  These  it  is  not  convenient  to  gather 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  yet  they  expect  and  desire  that 
a place  of  refuge  shall  be  found  or  made  for  them.  This 
will  probably  bo  located  on  New  Guinea  or  some  other 
isle  of  the  South  Seas.  We  presume  Captain  Gibson — 
whose  long  residence  and  adventures  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  well  known — has  been  conferring  with  the 
Apostles  with  reference  to  such  location;  but  this  may 
or  may  not  be.  We  believe  he  expects  to  return  to  the 
Mormon  Zion  next  fall.” 

THE  “GREAT  EASTERN.” 

On  Monday  afternoon,  July  SO,  the  Great  Eastern  will 
go  to  Cape  May,  with  oue  hundred  of  D.odsworth’s  mu- 
sicians, and  a few  thousand  ten-dollar  passengers;  land 
them  at  the  Cape  in  two  large  Philadelphia  steamboats, 
take  a new  crowd  of  Philadelphians  on  board,  steam 
down  to  llatteras  and  back,  exchange  passengers  once 
more,  and  return  to  New  York  on  Wednesday.  After 
that  date  she  will  be  anchored  in  the  stream,  and  no 
more  visitors  will  be  received  on  board  till  she  sails  for 
England  on  the  ICth  of  August.  On  Wednesday,  18th, 
attracted  by  the  Zouaves  and  the  fine  weather,  nearly 
9000  people  paid  their  half-dollars  to  inspect  her  internal 
arrangements.  On  her  way  home  she  will  touch  at  Hal- 
ifax, to  land  passengers  who  may  desire  to  take  a trip  in 
her  to  see  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  reception 
of  the  heir  to  the  British  throne. 

TUB  WALTON  MURDER. 

Charles  Jefferd,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Walton,  has  been 
charged  by  the  Coroner’s  verdict  with  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Walton.  When  the  verdict  was  brought  in  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  took  place : 

The  Coroner  (to  the  prisoner).  “ Y ou  are  at  liberty  to 
answer  or  not  the  questions  I put  to  you.  What  is  your 
name  ?" 

The  prisoner,  in  a calm  and  measured  tone,  free  from 
the  least  agitation  or  excitement,  responded:  “Charles 
M.  Jefferd.” 

The  Coroner.  “How  old  are  you?” 

Tns  Accused.  “ I am  twenty-one  years  of  age.” 

Tub  Coroner.  “Where  were  you  born  V 
Tub  I kisoner.  “ City  of  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.’’ 

Q.  “ Where  do  yon  live?” 
j I.  “In  the  city  of  New  York.” 

Q.  “What  is  your  occupation?” 

A.  “Clerk.” 

Q.  “Have  you  any  thing  to  say,  and  if  so,  what,  in 
relation  to  the  charges  preferred  against  you?" 

Jefferd.  “ I am  entirely  innocent  of  this  charge,  and 
lam  advised  by  my  counsel  to  retain  my  witnesses  for 
the  unbiased  consideration  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  this 
county.  Therefore,  at  this  time,  and  before  this  juris- 
diction, I have  nothing  further  to  say.” 

[ I’ho  prisoner  then  affixed  his  name  to  the  statement 
just  made  ] 

Tub  Coroner  (to  the  younger  Jefferd).  “Edwin,  yon 
are  cleared  by  the  Jury.  The  officers  will  take  charge 
of  the  prisoner,  Charles  Jefferd,  and  take  him  to  the 
Tombs.” 

He  was  removed  in  custody. 

Frederic  Hoffman  committed. 

The  examination  of  Frederic  Hoffman,  the  alleged  de- 
faulting Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, held  before  Justice  Connolly,  at  the  Jefferson 
Market  Police  Court,  was  concluded  on  Thursday.  Tho 
prisoner  was  committed  to  await  trial  on  four  "distinct 
and  separate  charges — two  for  illegal  issue  of  stock  and 
two  for  forgery.  The  amount  of  bail  was  fixed  at  $22,000, 
to  reduce  which  an  application  will  be  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

ANOTHER  STEAMBOAT  DISASTER. 

The  Pennsylvania , of  the  Philadelphia  and  Richmond 
line,  caught  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion,  as  is  sup- 
posed, on  Thursday  night,  in  the  Janies  River,  near 
Jamestown,  and  was  entirely  destroyed,  involving  the 
lass  of  the  lives  of  three  children.  The  flames  spread 
very  rapidly,  and  the  survivors  had  barely  time  to  save 
themselves  on  rafts,  the  fire  preventing  access  to  the 
boats.  The  children  were  lost  from  the  upsetting  of  one 
of  the  rafts,  it  being  found  impossible  in  the  darkness  to 
rescue  them.  A storm  also  prevailed  at  the  time,  which 
rendered  the  scene  still  more  horrible.  The  survivors 
were  finally  taken  from  the  rafts  by  another  steamer, 
which  providentially  came  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
before  it  was  too  late. 

A MURDERER  LYNCHED. 

The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Ilawkeye  of  the  7th  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  Kep- 
hart,  tho  murderer  of  Mrs.  Willis  und  her  two  children : 

“At  an  early  hour  of  July  5,  the  people  began  to  as- 
semble upon  the  ground  where,  according  to  report,  Kep- 
liart  would  be  hung.  Tho  place  chosen  was  on  the  left 
bank  of  Cedar  Creek,  upon  the  road  leading  north  from 
Batavia  to  Abingdon,  about  n hundred  yards  or  more 
from  the  bridge  that  spans  the  creek.  The  writer  ar- 
rived upon  the  ground  about  10  A.M.,  and  already  a hun- 
dred or  more  people  were  waiting,  and  the  scaffold  was 
in  a state  of  erection,  while  two  men  were  bnsy  digging 
the  grave.  By  noon  two  thousand  people  at  least  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  execution,  whir Ji  was  a novelty, 
perhaps,  to  the  majority;  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
creek,  fronting  the  scaffold,  and  the  place  where  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  woman  and  children  had  been 
found,  the  women,  who  numbered  three  or  four  hundred, 
were  seated,  and  as  it  seemed,  were  as  merry  as  though 
they  had  been  invited  to  a bridal  scene. 

“At  12  o'clock  a messenger  arrived  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  mob  had  broken  into  the  jail  at  Fairfield, 
and  taken  the  prisoner  from  the  power  of  the  law,  de- 
spite the  eloquent  speeches  that  had  been  spoken  in  be- 
half of  legal  justice,  and  were  fast  approaching.  At  2 
p.m.  a distinguished  citizen  of  Agency  stepped  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  made  a short,  nervous  harangue  to  the  mul- 
titude, in  which  he  approved  the  proceedings  through- 
out; and  in  which  he  remarked  that  he  professed  to  be  a 
God-fearing  man  and  law-abiding  citizen,  but  when  devils 
came  from  hell  we  should  send  them  back.  At  3 o’clock, 
Kephart — the  murderer,  the  victim— climbed  the  ladder 
and  stood  upon  the  engine  of  death.  Time  had  been 
given  him  to  make  a confession,  and  ns  it  had  not  ex- 
pired, he  was  allowed  to  sit  down,  to  pass  ns  easily  ns 
possible  the  few  remaining  moments  of  his  life.  At  31 
o’clock,  he  was  forced  upon  the  trap-door,  a white  hand- 
kerchief having  been  tied  around  his  head  to  hide  his 
face  from  the  gaze  of  the  eager  spectators.  By  calls 
from  numerous  voices,  the  handkerchief  was  removed  for 
a few  moments,  to  allow  the  multitude  to  look  upon  his 
countenance,  and  to  allow  him  a last  look  at  the  bright 
junlight  The  handkerchief  was  replaced,  and  nncon- 
fessed,  without  a word,  the  rope  was  cut,  and  lie  hung 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth." 

MORE  AFRICANS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  read  in  the  New  Orleans  Delta  of  12th:  “A  few 
days  ago,  within  about  twenty-four  hours  of  the  success- 
iul  landing  of  a gang  of  negroes,  in  Mobile  Bay,  twenty- 
lliree  remarkably  fine  fellows,  field  hands,  were  placed 
on  board  of  the  Mobile  steamer  for  this  city,  and  having 
safely  arrived,  are  to  be  sold  on  Fridny,  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  by  Julian  Neville.  There  is  much  discussion  and 
inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  these  negroes,  whether  they 
are  of  the  recent,  or  whether  they  are  a portion  of  the  one 
and  ninety  for  whom  graves  were  dug  at  Key 
vv  est,  but  who,  unreasonably  enough,  preferred  rather  the 
comfortable  Quarters  of  our  river  plantations  to  such  nar- 
row accommodations  as  Uncle  Sam  proposed  to  furnish 

,0ne  of  the  lot,  a boy  of  seventeen,  weighs  one 
hundred  aud  seventy,  and  is  over  six  feet  high.  It  is 


supposed  he  is  of  the  Bozale  tribe,  and  that  his  father 
was  a renowned  warrior  of  that  warlike  race. 

“The  landing  of  a cargo  of  Africans  light  under  the 
nose  of  Judge  Campbell,  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the 
foes  of  the  traffic,  is  certainly  a very  audacious  act.  The 
time,  too,  selected  for  the  landing  adds  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offense.  The  Judge’s  recent  ponderous  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  eloquent  exhibition  of  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  had  just  been  delivered,  and  orders  had 
just  been  given  to  the  United  States  Marshal  to  pursuo 
all  offenders  under  the  statute.  Judge  Jones’s  decision, 
that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  to  buy  ne- 
groes which  had  been  imported,  has  been  set  aside.  And 
yet,  in  fuceofall  this  peril  and  responsibility,  sonic  dar- 
ing adventurer  succeeds  in  landing  a gang  of  good  hands 
in  time  for  the  picking  season,  which  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  our  utterly  inadequate  force  of  agricultural 
laborers.  ‘ Can  such  things  be  V " 

SAD  END  OF  A CHILD. 

The  Newark  Mercury , of  16th  inst.,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing: “Several  notices  have  recently  been  published 
concerning  a child  named  Thomas  Henry  Finley,  aged 
41  years,  who  disappeared  on  July  5,  having  followed 
from  home  the  band  of  the  Turners,  who'held  a picnic 
that  day.  His  dead  body  was  found  on  Saturday  near 
the  Kossuth  Woods  on  ‘ the  Neck,’  by  Mr.  William  Ste- 
vens, who  was  gunning.  The  barking  of  his  dog  in  a 
marsh  having  attracted  his  attention,  he  went  to  tho  spot 
and  found  the  body  almost  imbedded  in  mud.  The  child 
had  evidently  followed  the  procession  to  the  vicinity, 
and  having  started  to  return  to  his  home  on  the  hill,  over 
the  meadows,  had  become  fastened  in  the  mire,  and  per- 
ished from  exposure  and  hunger.  During  the  night  of 
the  5th  his  cries  were  heard,  but  nothing  unusual  was 
suspected,  and  no  search  was  undertaken.  The  eyes  and 
nose  of  the  unfortunate  lad  had  been  eaten  away,  proba- 
bly by  musk -rats,  and  the  body  was  otherwise  mutilated. 
One  thumb  was  in  his  moutli,  showing  that  in  the  ago- 
ny of  starvation  the  lad  had  attempted  to  relieve  himself. 
He  had  perhaps  lingered  in  this  horrible  condition  for 
two  or  three  days,  under  a broiling  sun  by  day,  and  ex- 
posed to  cold  at  night,  and  finally  perishing.  The  case 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  that  has  occurred  for  a long 
time.  Coroner  Crnven  announced  the  sad  intelligence 
to  the  bereaved  parents,  and  the  scene  that  followed  was 
very  touching." 

PERSONAL. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  T.  Houston,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  died  on  board  tho  steamer  Iroquois , in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  on  the  26th  ult.  Lieutenant  Houston  had  been 
ill  of  the  remittent  fever  for  more  than  three  weeks. 
During  the  attack  upon  Palermo  by  Garibaldi  it  was 
found  impossible  to  remove  him  to  the  hospital  on 
shore ; and  afterward,  when  the  kind  General  gavo  up 
an  apartment  in  the  hospital  to  a number  of  our  sick,  it 
was  found  that  Lieutenant  Houston  could  not  bear  the 
removal.  He  was  a son  of  John  II.  Houston,  Esq.,  of 
Washington  City. 

One  of  the  recent  on  (tits  of  London  is  that  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  has  become  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and 
that  they  nre  about  to  live  togellier  again. 

The  sorrowful  widow  of  Hicks  waited,  in  company 
with  a priest,  many  weary  hours,  on  Friday  evening,  at 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Flathush,  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  body  of  her  husband,  at  which  she  desired 
to  take  a last  look  before  it  .was  interred.  It  did  not  ar- 
rive; and  she  learned,  when  too  late,  that  it  had  been 
conveyed  to  Calvary  Cemetery,  in  Queen’s  County,  and 
there  interred  by  mistnke. 

The  Montreal  Herald  announces  the  death  in  that  city 
of  the  Hon.  John  Molson,  whose  name  was  from  the 
first  connected  with  steam  navigation  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

A correspondent  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  at  Sing 
Sing  says  that  “tho  female  department  is  one  of  tho 
most  interesting  portions  of  tho  prison.  The  walls  of 
their  little  cells  are  adorned  with  evidences  of  their  taste. 
Passing  into  the  work-room,  we  found  them  engaged  in 
sewing.  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Robinson,  better  known 
as  the  vailed  murderess,  was  busily  plying  away  with 
her  needle ; as  we  entered,  she  averted  her  head,  as  is 
her  custom  when  visitors  enter.  She  is  a matronly  and 
refined-looking  woman  ; but  the  changeful  turning  of 
her  dark  eye  betokened  tho  coudition  of  the  mind  with- 
in." 

A correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer , writing 
from  llavann,  says  of  a recent  banquet  : 

“I  noticed  among  the  guests  (but  only  for  a moment) 

‘ Mr.  Post,’  late  known  as  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  of  New  York, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  who 
devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Spanish  pronun- 
ciation." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  preached  on  Sunday  evening  for 
the  last  time  here  till  next  September,  as  his  church  will 
be  closed  until  that  time.  During  the  vacation  lie  will, 
ns  usual,  pass  a few  weeks  in  New  England,  and  has 
promised  to  preach  in  the  School  Street,  Warren  Street, 
and  Hollis  Street  churches,  in  Boston,  and  in  the  Uui- 
versalist  Church  in  Roxbury. 

A young  lady  named  Miss  Hudson,  of  this  city,  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  Columbia  Springs  Hotel,  Columbia 
County,  on  Tuesday  last,  during  a heavy  shower  of  rain, 
stepped  to  the  window  of  her  room  to  empty  a wash- 
bowl, and  while  in  the  act  of  so  doing  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a fainting  turn.  She  dropped  the  bowl  in- 
stantly, and  at  the  snme  time  losing  her  balance,  fell  aft- 
er it  on  to  the  veranda,  some  thirteen  feet  below.  The 
only  serious  injuries  she  received  were  in  consequence  of 
striking  upon  the  fragments  of  the  bowl,  which  cut  her 
face  and  one  hand  quite  badly.  She  is  now  rapidly  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  accident. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  approaching  Commence- 
ment at  Yale  Collego  will  be  the  meeting  of  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  Class  of  1822.  They  have  come  to- 
gether regularly  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  beginning  with 
the  year  1830 ; and  out  of  the  number  of  seventy-six  at 
their  separation  there  are  still  living  forty-six  members. 
Among  the  names  familiar  to  the  public  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  the  lion.  John  A. 
Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  the  late  John  M.  Holley,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Judge  William  Rockwell, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Colton,  Chaplain  in  the  Navy,  tho  Hon.  Osmyn  Baker, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Crosswell,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 

Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  and  family  are  at  the  Astor 
House.  The  Senator,  we  believe,  usually  spends  a por- 
tion of  his  summers  in  the  Northern  States. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  has  recently  return- 
ed  from  a European  tour,  is  at  Andover. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament  reported  by 
tho  last  steamer,  are  interesting.  In  both  Houses  the 
revolution  in  Southern  Italy  had  been  discussed,  and  the 
speakers  evinced  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  Garibaldi 
movement.  The  resolutions  of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the 
Privilege  question,  had  been  carried  seriatim  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  had  stated  that  General  Harney  had  been  re- 
called by  the  United  States  Government  for  not  carrying 
out  the  arrangements  of  General  Scott  for  the  solution 
of  the  San  Juan  dispute. 

A RUNAWAY  MATCH. 

The  Cork  Examiner  has  the  following:  “A  circum- 
stance occurred  on  last  Sundny  at  Queenstown  which, 
on  account  of  the  nppenrance  of  mystery  and  romance 
surrounding  it,  has  afforded  much  food  for  gossip  to  the 
residents  of  Queenstown.  A few  days  before  a young 
lady  of  extraordinary  personal  attractions  arrived  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  and  remained  there  until  Sunday,  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Carr.  On  Sunday,  a handsome,  fash- 
ionably-dressed gentleman  called  at  tho  hotel  and  in- 
quired for  Mrs.  Carr;  and  the  lady,  who  had  her  lug- 
gage ready  packed,  paid  her  bill,  and  both  proceeded  on 
board  the  steamship  Persia,  for  New  York.  There  being 
nothing  unusual  iu  tho  circumstance,  the  departure  of 


the  pair  excited  no  attention ; but  in  about  two  hours 
after  the  sailing  of  the  Persia  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
received  a tclcgr.  in  from  Dublin,  offering  a reward  of 
£100  for  the  detention  of  the  lady.  It  was  then,  how- 
ever, too  late." 

The  Tipperary  Examiner,  however,  in  the  following 
extract,  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  strango  de- 
parture of  the  Cam:  “On  Monday  last,  a young  gen- 
tleman residing  near  Clonmel  was  suddenly  missed  by 
his  family,  whose  exertiims  to  discover  his  whereabouts 
proved  fruitless.  During  the  search  it  turned  up  that 
the  c ok  of  the  bouse  was  also  absent,  and  no  account 
could  be  hud  of  her.  It  was  ascertained,  next  morning, 
that  both  cook  and  master  had  eloped,  the  latter  taking 
with  him  all  his  valuables,  nnd  that  they  had  arrived  in 
Cork  en  route  to  America.  The  cook,  who  had  resided 
witli  tho  family  for  several  years,  is  reported  to  lean 
more  strongly  to  tho  Turkish  than  to  the  Irish  ideal  of 
feminine  beauty.  The  gentleman  is  good-looking  and 
accomplished,  and  will  be  entitled  to  considerable  prop- 
erty on  arriving  at  age." 

FRANCE. 

THE  PARIS  CONFERENCE. 

At  latest  dates  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  Powers  in 
the  proposed  conference  was  considered  certain,  and  it 
will  be  held  in  Paris  during  tlio  month  of  October.  The 
Powers  will  be  represented  by  their  embassadors." 

FUNERAL  OF  PRINCE  JEROME. 

Wo  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  London 
News:  “ The  funeral  of  Prince  Jerome,  like  all  splendid 
spectacles,  attracted  a great  crowd.  The  day  was  fine,  but 
somewhat  sultry.  The  line  of  the  procession  ultimately 
decided  upon — the  Ruo  Itivoli.  Place  do  la  Concorde,  and 
the  Pont  des  Invalidcs — enabled  the  greatest  number  of 
peoplo  possible  to  liave  a good  view  of  the  gorgeous  pa- 
geant. The  Tuileries  gardens,  which  it  was  for  a lime 
feared  would  bo  closed,  were  kept  open  ns  usual,  and  the 
terraces  which  command  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
line  the  railing  of  the  Rue  Itivoli,  were  closely  packed 
from  an  early  hour.  The  Place  dc  in  Concorde  itself  was 
not  so  full  as  I have  often  seen  it  on  an  illumination 
night;  but  still  the  troops  and  National  Guards  were 
hemmed  in  on  cither  side  by  very  dense  masses,  occupy- 
ing, perhaps,  half  tho  vast  nrena.  The  shops  were  not 
generally  closed,  and  although  nothing  cotild  be  more 
respectful  tlinn  the  attitude  of  the  crowd  ns  the  coffin 
passed,  there  was  nothing  at  all  like  that  universally  per- 
vading sentiment  of  a really  national  mourning  such  as 
has  been  witnessed  on  former  occasions — at  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  instance.  The  troops  lined 
the  whole  route  from  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Royal  to 
those  of  the  Invalides.  The  clergy  of  St.  Roeli,  assisted 
by  the  Emperor’s  chaplains,  took  charge  of  the  corpse, 
and  marched  before  and  by  the  side  of  it,  carrying  light- 
ed wax  tapers.  The  funeral  car  was  tho  very  one  used 
for  the  interment  of  the  lamented  Duke  of  Orleans,  but 
it  bad  been  redecorated,  and  was  resplendent  with  silver 
ornaments.  The  pall-bearers  were,  M.  Fould,  Minister 
of  State:  Admiral  Hamelin,  Minister  of  Mnrine;  Mar- 
shal Vaillant,  and  M.  Troplong,  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Prince  Napoleon  was  the  chief  mourner,  and  it 
was  much  remarked  that  lie  appeared  profoundly  afflict- 
ed. He  followed  the  coffin  bareheaded,  wearing  a black 
cloak  over  his  general’s  uniform.  The  marshals  com- 
manding districts  had  been  summoned  to  Paris  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony, and  marched  behind  Prince  Napo- 
leon. Marshals  Nlel  and  Canrobert  and  the  Duke  of 
Malakoff  were  recognized  by  the  crowd  with  much  in- 
terest. A number  of  mourning  and  other  carriages  fol- 
lowed. The  procession  was  so  long  that  it  took  upward 
of  two  hours  to  defile.  Cardinal  Morlot,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  performed  the  funeral  service;  ami  after  nn  ora- 
tion by  tho  Bishop  of  Troyes,  which  will  doubtless  bo 
published  in  the  Moniteur  to-morrow,  tho  body  was  low- 
ered into  the  vnult  of  tlie  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  which  tlio 
deceased  Prince  Borne  time  since  selected  for  bis  resting- 
place.  Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  splendor  of  the  mourn- 
ing decorations  of  the  clinpcl. 

“The  crowd  on  the  Place  dcs  Invalides  broke  through 
the  lines  of  tho  police,  nnd  I hear  that  nn  old  man  was 
killed,  and  a woman  taken  witli  premature  labor  iu  con- 
sequence of  fright.” 

A NEW  INVENTION. 

Among  the  novelties  which  tlio  scientific  world  lias 
lately  heard  of  is  the  invention  of  nn  Itnlian — a Floren- 
tine monk,  it  is  said — who  lias  devoted  many  years  to 
the  study  of  electricity  and  telegraphic  matters.  He  has 
some  extraordinary  inventions,  which  he  is  submitting 
to  tlio  Emperor  of  tlie  French.  It  is  stated  that  among 
them  is  a discovery  of  the  means  of  transmitting  fac- 
similes of  handwriting  and  manuscripts  from  station  to 
station,  so  that  a telegraphic  dispatch  may  become  a le- 
gal document.  He  can  also  transmit  a likeness  by  this 
ugcncy,  to  be  reproduced  at  tlie  other  cud  of  tlio  wire. 

ITALY. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

Telegrams  from  Sicily  say  that  General  Garibaldi  was 
marching  on  Messina.  Tlie  General  was  about  to  receive 
large  supplies,  both  of  men  and  stores;  about  2000  men 
were  to  sail  for  Sicily  from  Genoa,  where  great  numbers 
of  volunteers  are  assembled ; and  a French  house  is  said 
to  liave  taken  a contract  for  some  thousands  of  revolvers, 
rifles,  and  muskets  for  Garibaldi’s  service. 

Tlie  Royalist  forces  for  the  defense  of  Messina  were 
computed  at  20,000  men. 

Naples,  at  latest  dates,  was  tranquil,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law  had  been  rescinded.  The  Neapolitan 
Assembly,  it  is  stated,  is  convoked  for  tho  10(li  of  Sep- 
tember. Tlie  Constitution  of  1848  lias  been  proclaimed 
anew,  and  its  restoration  lias  been  accompanied  by  tho 
re-establishment  of  tlie  Press  laws  enacted  in  184S  and 
1840.  These  concessions  of  the  King  have  created  no 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

It  is  asserted  in  various  quarters — and  the  language 
of  tlio  Opinione  of  Turin  would  seem  to  justify  tlie  asser- 
tion— that  France  is  urgently  pressing  the  Sardinian  Cab- 
inet to  listen  to  tlie  overtures  of  tho  King  of  Naples  and 
consent  to  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  between  Naples 
and  Piedmont  The  Government  of  the  latter  kingdom 
does  not  conceal  its  aversion  to  tlie  proposition. 

The  Sicilian  Embassador  to  France  had  reached 
Turin. 

GARIBALDI  WANTS  MOBE  GUNS. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Garibaldi  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Italian  Committee,  in  London, 
has  been  published : 

“ Comaco  Generals  cello  Essncrro  Nationals, 
Palermo,  June  24,  18(0. 

“ Sib, — One  of  our  friends  suggests  to  me  that,  in  lay- 
ing before  your  Committee  the  urgent  need  that  we  liave 
of  a flotilla,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a couple  of 
steamers  armed  witli  Armstrong  guns. 

“ We  liave  already  so  many  proofs  of  tlie  sympathy 
and  of  the  generosity  < f tlie  English  toward  us  that  I 
have  ventured  to  make  this  proposal  to  you. 

“Will  you  convey  to  your  worthy  coadjutor  the  ex- 
pression of  my  most  lively  gratitude,  nnd  that  of  all  It- 
aly? From  your  devoted, 

“G.  Garibaldi.” 
garibaldi’s  policy. 

We  read  in  the  Paris  Debats : “ Garibaldi  has  decided- 
ly convoked  tlie  electors  for  the  18th  inst.,  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  annexation  to  Piedmont  Universal  suffrage 
is  to  decide  tlie  question.  No  Parliament  will  be  con- 
voked, as  wns  at  first  believed  and  stated,  by  persons  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  present  usages.  Garibaldi  is  in  a 
hurry.  As  for  Iris  designs,  universal  suffrage,  which 
judges  promptly,  deciding  by  yes  or  no,  nnd  wastes  no 
time  in  hearing  the  endless  harangues  of  rivnl  speakers, 
is  undoubtedly  far  better  than  a Parliament  in  which  all 
parties  might  openly  propose  nnd  advoente  their  own 
solutions,  and  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend 
weeks  nnd  months  in  listening  to  the  expression  of  hopes 
and  regrets.  While  a decisive  net  is  being  prepared  in 
Sicily,  the  Turin  Chamber  of  Deputies  openly  manifests 
its  repugnance  to  any  alliance  with  Naples.  In  the  sit- 
ting of  the  29th  ult.,  it  heard  with  unmistakable  favor 
two  of  its  members,  natives  of  Southern  Italy,  M.  Mancini 
aud  M.  Poerio,  declare  that  their  experience  allows  them 
to  ;plac3  but  little  faith  ia  the  concessions  of  Naples, 


and  who  certainly  have  better  reasons  than  others  for 
denouncing  that  Government  in  no  measured  terms. 

1 What !’  exclaimed  M.  Mancini,  ‘ King  Francis  II.  now 
implores  Piedmont  to  form  an  nlliance,  and  not  a month 
ago  M.  Carafa  accused  Count  Cavour  of  being  in  league 
with  a pirate  and  filibuster!’  JI.  Mancini  adjured  the 
Sardinian  Cabinet  to  declare  that  it  would  repulse  the 
overtures  of  the  Neapolitan  Cabinet;  and  to  do  so  in 
terms  as  outspoken  as  diplomatic  usages  permit.” 

.THE  REAL  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

A foreign  paper  says:  “There  is  at  Rome  a govern- 
ment within  the  ostensible  government  Although  great 
mystery  envelops  the  proceedings  of  this  hidden  gov- 
ernment, we  arc  enabled,  by  advices  received  from  a re- 
liable source,  to  give  the  names  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  what  must  bo  termed  the  ‘Superior  Committee.’ 

“ First  in  tlie  list  is  a nobleninn  who  is  completely  un- 
der the  domination  both  of  his  mother — a La  Rochefou- 
cauld and  a legitimist  affiliated  and  most  devoted  to  the 
Jesuits — and  of  his  wife,  a Belgian  lady,  of  the  6ame 
character  ns  the  mother.  Tlie  wife  is  now  in  Paris.  The 
following  is  the  list: 

“Tho  Duke  Salviati ; the  Marquis  Patrizi ; the  Count 
Lubitiski ; tlie  Marquis  Pio  Capranica ; the  Marquis  Ser- 
lupi. 

“The  palace  Pamfili,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  serves  as 
rendezvous  for  these  Conciliabules. 

“Around  this  committee  are  grouped  Monsignori  da 
Merode,  Bedini,  Borromeo,  and  Berardi ; this  last  being 
tlie  spokesman  for  Cardinals  Wiseman,  Yillecourt,  and 
De  Reisac.  The  principal  organization  has  been  formed 
in  imitation  of  JIazzini.  Committees  are  appointed  iu 
each  zone;  their  duties  nre  to  obtain  information  of  tlio 
inhabitants,  who  are  divided  into  three  classes  — the 
liberals,  tlie  suspected,  nnd  tlie  clerical.  This  is  done 
according  to  advices  obtained  from  the  cur6s,  and  from 
tlie  established  as  well  as  secret  police. 

“As  I he  turn  of  affairs  is  becoming  more  and  more 
grave,  a President  lias  been  appointed  for  this  hidden 
government  at  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Monsignor  Las- 
clthivo,  a Calabrian,  warmly  recommended  by  the  King 
of  Naples.  A Vice-President  lias  also  been  appointed — 
Monsignor  Sibilin.  The  Secretary  is  Pasqualotii,  an  ad- 
junct of  the  police. 

“ This  committee  seeks,  through  tlie  action  of  the  nun- 
cios, the  bishops,  the  legitimists,  and  tlie  clergy  in 
France,  to  excite  animosity  and  opposition  against  the 
government." 

REFORMS  AT  ROME. 

According  to  last  advices,  the  reforms  which  the  Papal 
Government  had  decided  upon  granting  were  to  be  pro- 
mulgated shortly  in  a w otu  progrrio.  Among  other  con- 
cessions, the  Popo  grants  to  the  Consults  of  State  a de- 
liberative vote  on  all  financial  questions,  in  which,  until 
now,  it  had  only  a consultative  vote ; but  these  reforms 
nre  to  be  granted  on  condition  of  tlie  integrity  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  being  guaranteed. 

The  Papal  Government  had  released  the  political 
prisoners  iu  the  Romagna. 

THE  IRISHMEN  GOING  HOME  AGAIN. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says, 
that  on  the  29th  lilt,  thirty-nine  Irishmen  returned  from 
Trieste  to  Vienna.  In  the  evening  they  all  assembled  in 
front  of  the  British  Embassy.  The  men,  some  of  whom 
were  almost  in  rags,  were  to  be  sent  at  once  to  tlie  front- 
iers as  paupers,  under  the  pscort  of  police,  the  British 
Government  not  being  inclined  to  pay  their  expenses 
home,  as  they  acted  contrary  to  law  when  they  entered 
the  service  of  a foreign  potentate. 

GERMANY. 

AN  AMERICAN  KILLS  A MAN  IN  A DUEL. 

A letter  from  Berlin,  In  the  Paris  Constitutionnel,  has 
the  following:  “Hie  general  subject  of  conversation  here 
is  a duel  which  took  place  on  the  20th,  between  the 
young  Count  Henekel  de  Donnersmark  and  the  brother 
of  a Indy  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged.  The  Count  re- 
ceived a ball  in  the  body,  and  now  lies  dangerously  ill  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  cause  of  the  meeting  is  said  to  be 
a marriage  broken  off  between  the  lady,  whom  the  Count 
had  known  in  Paris,  and  who  had  even  accompanied  him 
into  Silesia.  A short  time  before  tlie  day  fixed  for  tlie 
union  the  Count  received  a letter  containing  disclosures 
which  induced  him  to  give  up  tlie  connection.  The  pa- 
rents of  the  lady  sent  for  her  brother  from  America. 
This  latter  is  said  to  have  treated  a medical  man  who 
was  on  tlie  ground  with  great  brutality,  because  he  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  grief  and  pity  when  he  saw  the 
Count  fall.  When  tlio  latter  was  struck,  his  pistol,  fall- 
ing from  his  hand,  went  off,  and  was  nearly  wounding 
one  of  his  seconds.” 

A QUEER  MARRIAGE. 

The  matrimonial  union  of  Prince  Peter  ef  Arenberg 
witli  tlie  Countess  Dowager  Caroline  ef  Stahremberg,  nte 
Countess  Kaunitz,  was  recently  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  the  Cathedral  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  of  tlie  beau  mende  of  the  Austrian 
metropolis.  Tlie  story  of  this  marriage  is  not  uninter- 
esting. Prince  Peter  is  no  less  than  seventy  years  old, 
and  his  new  consort,  the  celebrated  Count  Kaunitz’s 
daughter,  is  sixty-one.  In  early  youth  both  loved  each 
other  tenderly,  and  would  have  married  but  for  tho  op- 
posing wish  of  their  respective  parents.  Prince  Peter  of 
Arenberg  had  to  lend  a daughter  of  Prince  Charles  de 
Talleyrand  to  the  altar,  and  the  young  Countess  of  Kau- 
nitz was  united  to  a graf  of  Stahremberg.  Years  flowed 
on ; both  the  former  lovers  came  to  liave  children  of 
their  own  ; both,  probably,  had  cares  of  their  own  ; and 
thus  their  lives  rolled  on  as  most  human  lives  do.  But, 
singularly  enough,  both  the  husband  of  Caroline  of  Kau- 
nitz and  tlie  wife  of  Peter  of  Arenberg  died  at  the  same 
time,  and  accident  throwing  tlio  two  old  friends  once 
more  together,  they  courageously  resolved  to  carry  out 
their  original  intention  aud  pet  married.  Hence  the 
ceremony  in  the  temple  of  St.  Peter,  at  Vienna. 

SYRIA. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WAR. 

Advices  from  Beyrout  to  the  2tst  ult.  state  that  the 
Druses,  reinforced  by  hordes  of  plundering  Kurds  and 
Bedouins,  had  attacked  the  town  of  Zahli,  the  last  refuge 
of  the  Christians.  The  town  was  entirely  burned  down, 
and  1000  Christians  were  murdered. 

Dlieir  el  Kamar,  in  consequence  of  tlie  inhabitants 
having  been  unarmed,  was  plundered  and  deserted. 

Other  acts  of  incendiarism,  pillage,  and  murder  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  “anti”  Lebanon*.  It  wns  said 
that  the  children  at  theschool  Mai  ah  ala  bad  been  killed, 
notwithstanding  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  flag,  and  that  the  French  Consul  bad  sent  to 
withdraw  the  children  from  the  Catholic  colleges. 

The  Turkish  military  reinforcements  had  not  arrived 
at  Bey  rent. 

Fresli  details  of  the  outrages  upon  Christians  in  Syria 
having  come  to  hand  France  has  notified  the  Turkish 
Government  of  her  intention  jointly  with  ether  powers 
to  Btop  the  massacres. 

INDIA. 

THE  FATE  OF  EMILY  WHEELER. 

The  fate  of  Miss  Emily  Wheeler,  daughter  of  General 
Wheeler,  commander  at  Cawnpore  before  the  massacre, 
seems  to  liave  been  definitely  ascertained.  Some  months 
ago  it  was  roundly  asserted  that  she  was  still  living  with 
the  sowar  who  was  said  to  liave  carried  her  off,  and  that 
she  wished  to  hide  her  sorrows  and  her  shame  alike  in 
oblivion.  A native  spy,  who  has  been  tracing  her  fate 
for  several  months,  has  learned  that  she  was  carried  off 
from  Cnwnpnre  by  Nizatn  Ali  Khan,  Rntkan,  a sowar  of 
Ram  pore.  A fellow-trooper  thus  describes  him:  “Age 
22  or  23  years,  a fair  complexion,  height  about  5 feet  T 
inches,  long  nose,  dark  eyes,  wears  a beard  and  small 
mustache."  The  statement  is,  that  this  fellow  was  ac- 
companied (from  Cawnpore)  by  bis  wife  and  sister ; but 
that,  on  some  quarrel  taking  place  among  them  all  one 
night,  his  wife  became  estranged  from  him,  and  that 
thereupon  he  went  nnd  killed  the  young  lady  (Miss 
Wheeler)  in  tlie  jungle,  nnd  cast  her  body  into  a dry 
well.  Such,  I heard,  was  the  account  they  gave  of  him, 
and  that  they  had  also  declared  that  he  perished  soon 
after  in  the  battle  at  Bootwal  iu  a very  miserable  man- 
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Some  years  ago  a temporary  inability  to  sleep, 
referable  to  a distressing  impression,  caused  ine  to 
walk  about  the  streets  all  night,  for  a series  of  sev- 
eral nights.  The  disorder  might  have  taken  a long 
time  to  conquer  if  it  had  been  faintly  experiment- 
ed on  in  bed ; but  it  was  soon  defeated  by  the  brisk 
treatment  of  setting  up  directly  after  lying  down, 
and  going  out,  and  coming  home  tired  at  sunrise. 

In  the  course  of  those  nights  I finished  my  edu- 
cation in  a fair  amateur  experience  of  houselessness. 
My  principal  object  being  to  get  through  the  night, 
the  pursuit  of  it  brought  me  into  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  people  who  have  no  other  object  every 
night  in  the  year. 

The  month  was  March,  and  the  weather  damp, 
cloudy,  and  cold.  The  sun  not  rising  before  half 
past  five,  the  night  perspective  looked  sufficiently 
long  at  half  past  twelve : which  was  about  m3' 
time  for  confronting  it. 

The  restlessness  of  a great  city,  and  the  wa)'  in 
which  it  tumbles  and  tosses  before  it  can  get  to 
sleep,  formed  one  of  the  first  entertainments  of- 
fered to  the  contemplation  of  us  houseless  people. 
It  lasted  about  two  hours.  We  lost  a great  deal 
of  companionship  when  the  late  public- houses 
turned  their  lamps  out,  and  when  the  potmen 
thrust  the  last  brawling  drunkards  into  the  street ; 
but  stray  vehicles  and  stray  people  going  home 
were  left  us,  after  that.  If  w'.  were  very  lucky,  a 
policeman’s  rattle  sprang  and  a fray  turned  up ; 
but,  in  general,  surprisingly  little  of  this  diversion 
was  provided.  Except  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
is  the  worst  kept  part  of  London,  and  about  Kent 
Street  in  the  Borough,  and  along  a portion  of  the 
line  of  the  Old  Kent  Road,  the  peace  was  seldom 
violent^'  broken.  But  it  was  always  the  case  that 
London,  as  if  in  imitation  of  individual  citizens  be- 
longing to  it,  had  expiring  fits  and  starts  of  rest- 
lessness. After  all  seemed  quiet,  if  one  cab  rattled 
by  half  a dozen  would  surely  follow;  and  Ilouse- 
lessness  even  observed  that  intoxicated  people  ap- 
peared to  be  magnetically  attracted  toward  each 
other,  so  that  we  knew,  when  we  saw  one  drunken 
object  staggering  against  the  shutters  of  a shop, 
that  another  drunken  object  would  probabl3'  stag- 
ger up  before  five  minutes  wrere  out,  to  fraternize 
or  fight  with  it.  When  we  made  a divergence 
from  the  regular  species  of  drunkard — the  thin- 
armed, puff-faced,  leaden-lipped  gin-drinker — and 
encountered  a rarer  specimen  of  a more  decent  ap- 
pearance, fifty  to  one  but  that  specimen  was  dress- 
ed in  soiled  mourning.  As  the  street  experience 
in  the  night,  so  the  street  experience  in  the  day ; 
common  folk  who  come  unexpectedly  into  a little 
property,  come  unexpectedly  into  a deal  of  liquor. 

At  length  these  flickering  sparks  would  die 
away,  worn  out — the  last  veritable  sparks  of  wak- 
ing life  trailed  from  some  late  pieman  or  hot-potato 
man — and  London  would  sink  to  rest.  And  then 
the  3’earning  of  the  houseless  mind  would  be  for 
any  sign  of  company,  any  lighted  place,  any  move- 
ment, any  thing  suggestive  of  am’  one  being  up — 
nay,  even  so  much  as  awake,  for  the  houseless  eye 
looked  out  for  lights  in  windows. 

Walking  the  streets  under  the  pattering  rain, 
Houselessness  would  walk  and  walk  and  walk, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  interminable  tangle  of 
streets,  save  at  a corner,  here  and  there,  two  po- 
licemen in  conversation,  or  the  sergeant  or  inspect- 
or looking  after  his  men.  Now  and  then  in  the 
night — but  rarely — Houselessness  would  become 
aware  of  a furtive  head  peering  out  of  a door-way 
a few  yards  before  him,  and,  coming  up  with  the 
head,  would  find  a man  standing  bolt  upright  to 
keep  within  the  door-way’s  shadow,  and  evident- 
I3’  intent  upon  no  particular  service  to  societ}\ 
Under  a kind  of  fascination,  and  in  a ghostly  si- 
lence suitable  to  the  time,  Houselessness  and  this 
gentleman  would  eye  one  another  from  head  to 
foot,  and  so,  without  exchange  of  speech,  part, 
mutually  suspicious.  Drip,  drip,  drip,  from  ledge 
and  coping,  splash  from  pipes  and  water-spouts, 
and  b3f-and-by  the  houseless  shadow  would  fall 
upon  the  stones  that  pave  the  wa}’  to  Waterloo 
Bridge;  it  being  in  the  houseless  mind  to  have 
a halfpenny-worth  of  excuse  for  saying  “ Good- 
night” to  the  toll-keeper,  and  catching  a glimpse 
of  his  fire.  A good  fire  and  a good  great-coat  and 
a good  woolen  neck-shawl,  were  comfortable  things 
to  see  in  conjunction  with  the  toll-keeper ; also  his 
brisk  wakefulness  was  excellent  compan}’  when  he 
rattled  the  change  of  halfpence  down  upon  that 
metal  table  of  his,  like  a man  tvho  defied  the  night, 
with  all  its  sorrowful  thoughts,  and  didn't  care  for 
the  coming  of  dawn.  There  was  need  of  encour- 
agement on  the  threshold  of  the  bridge,  for  the 
bridge  was  drear}’.  The  chopped-up  murdered 
man  had  not  been  lowered  with  a rope  over  the 
parapet  when  those  nights  were;  he  was  alive, 
and  slept  then  quietly  enough,  most  likely,  and 
undisturbed  by  any  dream  of  where  he  -was  to 
come.  But  the  river  had  an  awful  look,  the  build- 
ings on  the  banks  were  muffled  in  black  shrouds, 
and  the  reflected  lights  seemed  to  originate  deep  in 
the  w’ater,  as  if  the  spectres  of  suicides  were  hold- 
ing them  to  show  w here  they  went  down.  The 
wild  moon  and  clouds  were  as  restless  as  an  evil 
conscience  in  a tumbled  bed,  and  the  very  shadow 
of  the  immensity  of  London  seemed  to  lie  oppress- 
ively upon  the  river. 

Between  the  bridge  and  the  two  great  theatres 
there  was  but  the  distance  of  a few  hundred  paces, 
so  the  theatres  came  next.  Grim  and  black  with- 
in, at  night,  those  great  dry  Wells,  and  lonesome 
to  imagine,  with  the  row’s  of  faces  faded  out,  the 
lights  extinguished,  and  the  seats  all  empty.  One 
would  think  that  nothing  in  them  knew  itself  at 
such  a time  but  Yorick’s  skull.  In  one  of  my 
night  walks,  as  the  church-steeples  were  shaking 
the  March  wind  and  rain  with  the  strokes  of  Four, 
1 passed  the  outer  boundary  of  one  of  these  great 
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deserts,  and  entered  it.  With  a dim  lantern  in 
my  hand  I groped  my  well-known  wav  to  the 
stage,  and  looked  over  the  orchestra— which  was 
like  a great  grave  dug  for  a time  of  pestilence — 
into  the  void  beyond.  A dismal  cavern  of  an  im- 
mense aspect,  with  the  chandelier  gone  dead  like 
every  thing  else,  and  nothing  visible  through  mist 
and  fog  and  space  but  tiers  of  winding-sheets.  The 
ground  at  my  feet  where,  when  last  there,  I had 
seen  the  peasantry  of  Naples  dancing  among  the 
vines,  reckless  of  the  burning  mountain  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  them,  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  a strong  serpent  of  engine-hose,  watch- 
fully lying  in  wait  for  the  serpent  Fire,  and  ready 
to  fly  at  it  if  it  showed  its  forked  tongue.  A ghost 
of  a watchman,  carrying  a faint  corpse-candle, 
haunted  the  distant  upper-gallery  and  flitted  away. 
Retiring  within  the  proscenium,  and  holding  my 
light  above  my  head  toward  the  rolled-up  curtain 
— green  no  more,  but  black  as  ebony — my  sight 
lost  itself  in  a gloomy  vault,  showing  faint  indica- 
tions in  it  of  a shipwreck  of  canvas  and  cordage. 
Methought  I felt  much  as  a diver  might  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  those  small  hours  when  there  was  no  move- 
ment in  the  streets,  it  afforded  matter  for  reflection 
to  take  Newgate  in  the  way,  and,  touching  its 
rough  stone,  to  think  of  the  prisoners  in  their  sleep, 
and  then  to  glance  in  at  the  lodge  over  the  spiked 
wicket,  and  see  the  fire  and  light  of  the  watching 
turnkeys  on  the  white  wall.  Not  an  inappropriate 
time  either  to  linger  by  that  wicked  little  Debtor’s 
Door — shutting  tighter  than  any  other  door  one 
ever  saw  — which  has  been  Death’s  Door  to  so 
many'.  In  the  days  of  the  uttering  of  forged  one- 
pound  notes  by  people  tempted  up  from  the  coun- 
try, how  many  hundreds  of  wretched  creatures  of 
both  sexes — many  quite  innocent— swung  out  of  a 
pitiless  and  inconsistent  world,  with  the  tower  of 
yonder  Christian  Church  of  Saint  Sepulchre  mon- 
strously before  their  eyes ! Is  there  any  haunting 
of  the  Bank  Parlor  by  the  remorseful  souls  of  old 
directors,  in  the  nights  of  these  later  days,  I won- 
der, or  is  it  as  quiet  as  this  degenerate  Aceldama 
of  an  Old  Bailey  ? 

To  walk  on  to  the  Bank,  lamenting  the  good  old 
times  and  bemoaning  the  present  evil  period,  would 
be  an  easy  next  step ; so  I would  take  it,  and  would 
make  my  houseless  circuit  of  the  Bank,  and  give  a 
thought  to  the  treasure  within;  likewise  to  the 
guard  of  soldiers  passing  the  night  there,  and  nod- 
ding over  the  fire.  Next  I went  to  Billingsgate, 
in  some  hope  of  market-people ; but  it  proving  as 
yet  too  early,  crossed  Londou-bridge,  and  got  down 
by  the  water-side  on  the  Surrey  shore  among  the 
buildings  of  the  great  brewery.  There  was  plenty 
going  on  at  the  brewery;  and  the  reek,  and  the 
smell  of  grains,  and  the  rattling  of  the  plump  dray 
horses  at  their  mangers,  were  capital  company. 
Quite  refreshed  by  having  mingled  with  this  good 
society,  I made  a new  start  with  a new  heart,  set- 
ting the  old  King’s  Bench  prison  before  me  for  my 
next  object,  and  resolving,  when  I should  come  to 
the  wall,  to  think  of  poor  Horace  Kiuch,  and  the 
Dry  Rot  in  men. 

A very  curious  disease,  the  Dry  Rot  in  men,  and 
difficult  to  detect  the  beginning  of.  It  had  carried 
Horace  Kinch  inside  the  wall  of  the  old  King’s 
Bench  prison,  and  it  had  carried  him  out  with  his 
feet  foremost.  He  was  a likely  man  to  look  at,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  well  to  do,  as  clever  as  he  needed 
to  be,  and  popular  among  many  friend*.  lie  was 
suitably  married,  and  had  healthy  and  pretty  chil- 
dren. But,  like  some  fair-looking  houses,  or  fair- 
looking ships,  he  took  the  Dry  Rot.  The  first 
strong  external  revelation  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  men 
is  a tendency  to  lurk  and  lounge;  to  be  at  street- 
corners  without  intelligible  reason ; to  be  going 
any  where  when  met;  to  be  about  many  places 
rather  than  at  any ; to  do  nothing  tangible,  but  to 
have  an  intention  of  performing  a variety  of  intan- 
gible duties  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  When 
this  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  observed,  tliq 
observer  will  usually  connect  it  with  a vague  im- 
pression once  formed  or  received,  that  the  patient 
was  living  a little  too  hard.  Ho  will  scarcely  have 
had  leisure  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind  and  form 
the  terrible  suspicion  “ Dry  Rot,”  when  he  will 
notice  a change  for  the  worse  in  the  patient’s  ap- 
pearance : a certain  sloveuliness  and  deterioration, 
which  is  not  poverty,  nor  dirt,  nor  intoxication, 
nor  ill-health,  but  simply  Dry  Rot.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds a smell  as  of  strong  waters  in  the  morning; 
to  that,  a looseness  respecting  money ; to  that,  a 
stronger  smell  as  of  strong  waters  at  all  times ; to 
that,  a looseness  respecting  every  thing ; to  that,  a 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  somnolency,  misery,  and 
crumbling  to  pieces.  As  it  is  in  wood,  so  it  is  in 
men.  Dry  Rot  advances  at  % compound  usury 
quite  incalculable.  A plank  is  found  infected  with 
it,  and  the  whole  structure  is  devoted.  Thus  it 
had  been  with  the  unhappy  Horace  Kinch,  lately 
buried  by  a small  subscription.  Those  who  knew 
him  had  not  nigh  done  saying,  “ So  well  off,  so 
comfortably  established,  w’ith  such  hope  before  him 
— and  yet,  it  is  feared,  with  a slight  touch  of  Dry 
Rot!”  whenlo!  the  man  was  all  Dry  Rot  and  dust. 

From  the  dead  w’all  associated  on  those  houseless 
nights  with  this  too  common  story,  I chose  next  to 
wander  by  Bethlehem  Hospital ; partly  because  it 
lay  on  my  road  round  to  Westminster;  partly  be- 
cause I had  a night-fanev  in  my  head  which  could 
be  best  pursued  within  sight  of  its  walls  and  dome. 
And  the  fancy  was  this : Are  not  the  sane  and  the 
insane  equal  at  night  as  the  sane  lie  a dreaming  ? 
Arc  not  all  of  us  outside  this  hospital,  who  dream, 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  those  inside  it,  ev- 
ery night  of  our  lives?  Are  we  not  nightly  per- 
suaded, as  they  daily  are,  that  we  associate  prepos- 
terously with  kings  and  queens,  emperors  and  em- 
presses, and  notabilities  of  all  sorts  ? Do  we  not 
nightly  jumble  events,  and  personages,  and  times, 
and  places,  as  these  do  daily  ? Are  we  not  some- 
times troubled  by  our  own  sleeping  inconsistencies, 
and  do  we  not  vexedly  try  to  account  for  them  or 
excuse  them,  just  as  these  do  sometimes  in  respect 
of  their  waking  delusions?  Said  an  afflicted  man 
to  me,  when  I was  last  in  a hospital  like  this,  “ Sir,  , 
I can  frequently  fly.”  I was  half  aehamea  to  re-  l 


fleet  that  so  could  I — by  night.  Said  a woman  to 
me  on  the  same  occasion,  “ Queen  Victoria  fre- 
quently comes  to  dine  with  me,  and  her  Majesty 
and  I dine  off  peaches  and  maccaroni  in  our  night- 
gowns, and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort 
does  us  the  honor  to  make  a third  on  horseback  in 
a Field-Marshal’s  uniform.”  Could  I refrain  from 
reddening  with  consciousness  when  I remembered 
the  amazing  royal  parties  I myself  had  given  (at 
night),  the  unaccountable  viands  I had  put  on 
table,  and  my  extraordinary  manner  of  conducting 
myself  on  those  distinguished  occasions  ? I won- 
der that  the  great  master  who  knew  every  thing, 
when  he  called  Sleep  the  death  of  each  day’s  life, 
did  not  call  Dreams  the  insanity  of  each  day’s 
sanity.  


AN  OLD  MAN’S  MEMORIES. 

It  seemed  to  me  to-day,  as  I sat  listening  in 
Magdalene  Chapel  to  the  grand  old  organ,  and  the 
boys’  clear,  fresh  voices  singing  some  anthem  that 
has  been  heard  there  for  these  hundred  years,  and 
watching  the  soft  evening  light  as  it  came  mellow- 
ed through  the  painted  window’s,  just  falling  on 
the  picture  over  the  altar,  and  bringing  out  clear 
the  quaint  carving  of  the  oak  stalls,  that  only  I 
had  changed  through  the  long,  long  years  since  I 
first  sat  there  a feeble  child,  weeping  from  very 
fullness  of  heart — it  all  seemed  to  mo  so  beautiful. 

How  well  I remember  that  day  (so  long  past 
now)  when  I first  went  to  the  chapel.  The  last 
notes  of  the  organ  had  died  away,  the  young  men 
had  all  rushed  out,  eager  to  escape  from  the  en- 
forced quiet,  but  I still  sat  in  a corner  of  the  dark 
Anti-Chapel,  quietly  crying ; I could  hardly  have 
told  why,  except  that  the  music  seemed  to  under- 
stand my  thoughts  and  express  my  feelings  as  I 
could  not  have  done  in  words.  I need  not  say 
much  about  my  home,  but  I was  not  happy  there ; 
my  own  mother  had  been  long  dead — my  father  had 
married  another  wife  ; and  it  was  no  wonder  they 
both  cared  for  her  handsome  boy  more  than  they 
could  do  for  me.  They  were  never  unkind,  only 
indifferent,  leaving  me  to  wander  as  I liked  : but 
I knew’  all  their  love  w’as  for  Hugh,  a bright,  win- 
ning child,  as  unlike  me  as  they  could  wish ; and 
the  thought  that  no  one  could  care  for  me  was 
very  bitter  sometimes. 

I was  suddenly  startled  by  a light  hand  being 
placed  on  my  shoulder,  and  a gentle  voice  asking 
“ what  ailed  me?”  I raised  my  eyes  and  saw  a 
tall,  gray-haired  man  looking  down  upon  me  so 
kindly,  I could  not  feel  frightened,  lie  led  me 
out  of  the  chapel,  and  made  me  sit  by  him  in  the 
cloisters  outside,  bidding  me  “ tell  him  all  about 
it ;”  and  I did  open  all  my  childish  heart  to  him, 
for  there  w’as  an  earnest  simplicity  and  gentle 
kindliness  about  him  that  made  me  forget  he  was 
a stranger.  lie  listened  very  patiently,  asking 
me  questions  as  I went  on.  When  I told  him  how 
I loved  the  music  because  it  seemed  to  me  a friend, 
he  smiled  and  told  me  it  -was  he  who  played  the 
organ  and  taught  the  boys  to  sing,  and  asked  me 
if  I would  like  to  learn  too.  I said  “Yes  ;”  but  it 
seemed  as  unreal  a dream  that  I should  ever  do 
so  as  any  of  the  bright,  joyful  dreams  I some- 
times had.  We  soon  separated  ; but  good  Martin 
Flemming  did  not  forget  me  (he  never  did  forget 
where  there  was  any  kindness  to  be  done).  He 
found  I had  some  capacity  for  music;  and  soon, 
through  his  influence,  I was  one  of  the  boys  he 
taught  so  patiently  and  lovingly. 

My  father  failed  in  his  business  soon  after  this, 
and  left  Oxford,  with  my  mother  and  little  moth- 
er, for  a distant  colony,  willingly  consenting  to 
Martin’s  offer  of  adopting  me  as  his  own  son — an 
offer  generously  made  when  he  saw  how  it  would 
half-break  my  heart  to  leave  him  and  give  up  my 
singing.  So  I lived  on  at  the  old  gray  house  a 
tranquil,  peaceful  life,  loving  my  dear  master  more 
and  more  daily.  We  were  quite  companions,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  our  age.  I was  too 
feeble  to  join  in  the  sports  of  my  school-fellows, 
and  much  preferred  wandering  about  with  him  in 
the  lovely  college  gardens,  hearing  all  the  many 
traditions  of  the  time-worn  builuings,  reading  to 
him  the  old  books  he  loved  and  1 learned  to  love 
too,  and  helping  him  to  pet  and  play  with  his  dar- 
ling Jessie,  a delicate,  pretty  little  child,  whom  he 
loved  better  than  any  thing  on  earth,  for  her  young 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  born,  some  four 
years  past. 

She  was  always  fond  of  me,  awkward  boy 
though  I was ; and  I,  ever  grateful  for  affection, 
was  soon  her  willing  slave.  It  was  not  a hard 
bondage,  for  she  was  gentle  and  tender-hearted 
like  her  father,  though  full  of  life  and  gayety. 
Dear  little  Jessie  ! how  she  used  to  flit  along  the 
cloisters  to  meet  me  when  I came  from  school,  her 
bright,  curly  hair  blown  back  from  her  smiling, 
innocent  face,  and  her  blue  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure  because  “ Stephen  had  come  back  to  play 
with  and  take  care  of  her !”  What  delicious  ram- 
bles we  had  together  by  the  river-side ! Then, 
when  she  was  tired,  I would  sit  on  the  roots  of  one 
of  the  old  willows  pretending  to  read,  but  finding 
it  impossible  not  to  look  at  the  little  fairy  figure, 
half-hidden  in  the  tall  butter-cups  and  grass,  or  not 
to  listen  to  the  eager,  silvery  voice,  forever  pro- 
claiming some  wonderful  discovery  of  hidden  flow- 
er or  bright  insect.  Then,  going  home  in  the  twi- 
light, she  would  be  lialf-frightened  under  the  arch- 
es of  the  long  avenue  of  the  elm-trees,  though  we 
both  liked  the  mysterious  light  that  came  through 
their  thick  foliage ; but  when  the  wind  sighed 
through  the  branches  mournfully  her  little  hand 
would  clasp  mine  more  tightly,  and  she  ceased  her 
innocent  prattle  for  a time.  Those  were  very  hap- 
py days,  and  year  after  year  went  by  all  too  quick- 
ly. I received  a good  education  at  the  chorister’s 
school ; I liked  my  studies,  and  they  said  I learn- 
ed easily  and  remembered  well.  Master  Flem- 
ming (as  he  bid  us  boys  call  him)  had  no  ambition 
for  himself,  but  often  said  he  would  like  to  see  me 
a scholar  of  the  college  before  he  died  ; and  I felt 
I must  not  any  longer  be  dependent  on  his  charity. 
So  I toiled  hard,  and  was  successful.  I was  elect- 
ed scholar  of  M e ; and  at  the  end  of  my  under- 


graduate’s course,  having  obtained  (to  me)  unex- 
pected honors,  I remained  on  at  the  old  college  as 
tutor  and  lecturer. 

Jessie  had  grown  up  to  womanhood  now,  though 
as  childlike  in  her  simplicity  and  trusting  inno- 
cence as  when  I first  knew  her.  She  was  very 
lovely,  and  her  frailness  and  delicacy  made  her 
even  more  so.  I used  to  fancy,  as  she  hung  about 
her  father,  cheering  his  age  and,  alas  ! increasin'? 
infirmities,  that  site  was  like  tiie  delicate  flowers 
that  gave  such  brightness  to  the  old  gray,  inullion- 
ed  windows  of  the  college ; he  always  seemed 
younger  when  she  was  by  him.  I always  loved 
her ; and  I can  not  tell  when  the  protecting  love 
of  an  elder  brother  changed  to  the  deep,  passion- 
ate love  of  the  man  for  one  infinitely  better  and 
purer  than  himself,  but  it  had  so  changed.  I nev- 
er betrayed  this  by  look  or  word ; it  was  only  in 
my  most  sanguine  day-dreams  that  I hoped  to  win 
her  so  to  love  me  in  return.  How  could  she,  so 
young,  so  fair,  dream  of  linking  her  fate  to  such 
as  I was  ? It  w’as  bliss  enough  for  the  present  to 
be  with  her  daily — to  know  that  she  cared  for  and 
trusted  in  me.  I would  not  for  worlds  disturb  her 
innocent  confidence  in  “ Brother  Stephen,”  as  she 
still  called  me,  but  I inwardly  vowed  that  the  one 
object  of  my  life  should  be  to  guard  her  from  sor- 
row, and,  if  possible,  to  keep  her  happy  and  peace- 
ful as  she  was  then ; in  my  presumption  and  blind- 
ness forgetting  that  others  might  pluck  my  cherish- 
ed flower  from  me. 

My  father  had  never  returned  to  England.  He 
had  prospered  greatly,  and  was  a rich  man  now. 
His  letters  were  always  full  of  praises  of  my  little 
brother  Hugh  ; his  beauty,  his  wit,  his  popularity 
were  a never-failing  theme.  I often  longed  to  see 
the  boy,  whom  I remembered  a bold,  imperious, 
yet  winning  little  fellow,  and  now  my  wishes  were 
to  be  gratified.  Hugh  was  coming  to  England 
before  finally  settling  in  the  colony,  and  meant  to 
spend  some  time  in  Oxford,  picking  up  what  in- 
struction he  could  in  an  irregular  way  there.  This 
news  caused  great  excitement  in  our  quiet  house- 
hold. Marlin  Flemming  insisted  upon  his  becom- 
ing an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  when  the  time  of 
his  coming  drew  near,  Jessie  was  quite  in  a flutter 
of  shy  expectation.  Her  life  had  been  so  very 
quiet  with  two  grave,  studious  men  ns  her  only 
companions,  the  arrival  of  an  unknown  guest  was 
a great  event  to  her.  How  lovely  she  looked  as 
we  sat  watching  for  him  that  bright  summer  even- 
ing, in  her  sintifle  white  dress  and  blue  ribbons, 
the  corn-flowers  (I  had  jestingly  bid  her  wear  be- 
cause they  matched  the  color  of  her  eyes)  placed 
in  her  sunny  hair ! Hew  timidly  she  shrunk  be- 
hind her  father  when  Hugh  came,  and  I went  out 
first  to  greet  and  bring  him  in  , and  how  prettily 
she  forgot  her  shyness  and  came  forward  to  wel- 
come him  as  an  old  friend  because  he  was  my 
brother ! I could  hardly  believe  he  was  my  broth- 
er, he  was  so  unlike  me  in  every  wav.  He  was 
tall  and  dark  ; lus  face,  which  wus  bronzed  by  the 
sun  and  long  voyage,  would  have  been  almost  stern 
in  its  regularity  had  it  not  been  for  his  blight, 
laughing  eyes  and  ready  smile  ; his  manners  were 
frank  and  winning  Altogether  there  u’as  a pleas- 
ant mixture  about  him  of  the  careless  lad  and  the 
man  who  has  seen  something  ^ the  world.  We 
were  all  soon  like  old  friends||a?ether,  and  in  a 
few  days  Jessie’s  shyness  had^j^fiished,  and  she 
w'as  her  own  gay,  simple  self  again.  I could  hard- 
ly believe  I was  only  a few  years  older  than  Hugh. 
I never  knew  how  little  life  and  gayety  there  was 
about  me  till  I compared  myself  w ith  him.  I was 
very  proud  of  him,  yet  almost  envious  sometimes  ; 
his  active,  bounding  step,  his  manly  strength,  his 
very  idle  mirth,  and  dislike  to  dry  books,  had  a 
charm  about  them,  and  he  soon  was  a favorite  with 
every  one — from  Master  Flemming,  who  listened 
with  the  eager  pleasure  of  a child  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  far-off  places  and  people,  to  the  little  bird 
Jessie  had  rescued  from  some  cruel  boys  and 
brought  home  to  nurse  and  pet,  and  who  listened, 
delighted,  to  his  cheery  w*histle.  I perhaps  was 
the  only  one  who  could  see  any  fault  in  him  ; and 
I thought  I discerned  the  old  selfishness  and  im- 
periousness, though  so  pleasantly  vailed  where  he 
chose  to  please,  1 did  not  wonder  they  remained 
undiscovered. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  and  early  spring  I 
saw  very  little  of  them.  I was  young  and  inex- 
perienced in  my  various  offices,  and  it  w as  only  by 
dint  of  hard  work  I could  fill  them,  as  I thought, 
worthily.  It  was  very  difficult  to  leave  the  pleas- 
ant little  room,  with  the  bright  fire  throwing  a 
ruddy  glow  on  the  carved  oak  book-cases  and 
cherished  books ; Martin  Flemming  in  his  easy- 
chair,  Jessie  seated  on  a low  stool  at  his  feet,  his 
hand  playing  with  her  curls,  while  her  little  fin- 
gers busied  themselves  over  some  bit  of  work,  or 
let  it  drop  idly  to  listen  better  to  Hugh,  whose  tall 
figure  looked  taller  in  the  fire-light  as  he  leaned 
against  the  mantle-piece,  amused  with  Jessie’s 
eager  attention  to  the  adventures  he  told  with 
such  spirit,  seeming  quite  content  to  pass  his  even- 
ings in  their  quiet  society,  unheeding  the  numer- 
ous invitations  of  his  young  companions.  I used 
to  hear  their  merry  singing  voices  as  I sat  poring 
over  my  books  and  papers  in  my  little  den  up  stairs, 
or,  harder  to  resist,  Jessie’s  fresh  young  voice  sing- 
ing the  grand  old  music  her  father  loved,  or  some 
simple  ballad  to  please  Hugh  ; then  Martin  would 
move  to  the  instrument  and  play  fragments  of  Han- 
del, Beethoven,  or  Mozart,  linking  altogether  in  an 
unbroken  chain  of  harmony  as  he  alone  could  do ; 
and  though  I could  not  see  them,  I knew  how  Jes- 
sie and  Hugh  talked  more  quietly,  or  sat  silent  in 
the  fire-light,  subdued,  not  saddened,  by  the  thrill- 
ing chords  and  plaintive  melodies,  and  the  music 
was  still  a friend  to  me,  as  it  had  been  long  ago 
and  is  still ; and  now  it  spoke  of  budding  hopes 
and  happy  dreams,  till  the  bell  in  the  old  tower, 
tolling  the  rapidly  passing  hours,  recalled  me  to 
my  books  and  prosaic  life  again. 

Spring  w’as  returning  again,  the  tall  elms  were 
budding,  the  meadow  s daily  growing  greener,  the 
ivy  on  the  gray  buildings  putting  forth  fresh 
sprouts.  Master  Flemming  had  been  ailing  all 
the  winter,  and  it  grieved  me  that  he  did  not  im- 
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prove  with  the  spring.  He  had  given  up  his  post 
of  organist ; it  was  sometimes  too  much  for  him 
now  to  mount  the  steep  stairs  to  the  organ-loft. 
It  may  have  been  fancy,  but  he  never  seemed  to 
me  the  same  afterward;  and  now  his  strength 
gradually  declined  Jessie  was  not  uneasy,  she  nev- 
er doubted  his  perfect  recovery,  and  often  talked 
cheerfully  of  what  he  would  do  when  he  was  quite 
well  again.  He  never  contradicted  her;  but  he 
knew  that  he  was  failing,  and  would  often  speak 
to  me  in  his  simple,  trustful  way  of  death  and 
heaven.  I think  his  heart  had  been  there  ever 
since  the  young  wife  he  loved  so  well  died.  It 
was  only  when  he  talked  of  Jessie  that  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  leave  this  world.  He  reproached 
himself  bitterly  for  not  having  thought  of  provid- 
ing for  her ; he  never  had  saved ; what  he  did  not 
absolutely  need  he  gave  away  ; “ and  now  my  lit- 
tle one  will  be  left  a helpless  orphan  with  none  but 
you  to  care  for  her ;”  and  as  he  said  this  bitter 
tears  ran  down  the  old  man’s  cheek.  I could  not 
bear  this ; so  I told  him  all  I felt,  and  hoped,  and 
feared — how  my  love  for  Jessie  had  strengthened 
with  my  strength  and  grown  with  my  growth,  till 
now  it  seemed  a part  of  my  nature,  lie  was  much 
moved.  I believe  he  loved  me  more  than  any  oth- 
er human  being  has  loved  me  since  ; and  when  I 
saw  how  relieved  he  was,  I was  glad  to  have 
spoken  so  openly.  He  promised  me  faithfully  not 
to  reveal  one  word  of  this  to  Jessie  ; he  had  never 
ceased  to  regard  her  as  a little  child,  and  thought 
it  far  better  not  to  “ startle  her  by  such  things  yet 
a while ;”  but  he  felt  so  sure  all  would  bo  as  I 
wished  it — so  perfectly  sanguine  of  my  success — I 
could  not  help  being  influenced  by  his  words,  and 
hoped  more  and  feared  less  than  I had  hitherto 
done. 

March  and  April  glided  away,  the  first  of  May 
had  come.  On  that  day  the  choristers  of  the  col- 
lege always  assemble  on  the  top  of  the  chapel  tow- 
er at  daybreak  to  sing  certain  anthems.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years,  and  I hope  will  be  so  for  many  years  to 
come,  for  the  effect  is  very  touching  and  beautiful. 
Jessie  and  I had  never  missed  going  since  the  time 
we  were  children  together — and  I was  so  proud  to 
sing  with  the  other  boys.  Master  Flemming  used 
to  carry  Jessie  (then  a tiny  little  thing)  up  the 
long,  dark  staircase,  from  which  she  was  so  glad 
to  emerge  on  to  the  high  tower,  and  while  we  sang 
she  would  stand  by  his  side  with  that  look  of  rapt 
happy  thought  one  only  sees  in  childish  faces. 
Dear  as  she  was  to  me  then,  and  fair  as  I had 
thought  her,  she  was  still  dearer  now,  and  still 
more  fair.  She  and  Hugh  stood  together  looking 
over  the  same  book ; her  blue  eyes  were  cast  down, 
their  long  lashes  resting  on  her  soft  check,  and  an 
ineffable  smile  was  on  her  slightly  parted  lips.  I 
did  not  wonder  at  Hugh’s  undisguised  look  of  ad- 
miration. She  did- not  see  it.  She  was  evidently 
in  some  happy  dreamland  of  her  own,  which  har- 
monized with  the  soft  yet  joyful  music. 

It  was  a lovely  morning,  warmer  and  brighter 
than  May  days  often  are.  I lingered  after  the 
singing  was  ended  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the  view. 
The  morning  sun  shone  clear  on  the  numerous 
spires  and  towers  of  the  city,  showing  their  ex- 
quisite proportions  ajjil  tracery  ; the  gardens,  with 
their  glorious  trees  ipd  bright  flowers,  relieved  the 
sombre  gray  of  tfl(£  colleges  and  halls,  and  the 
river  flowed  still  clear,  fringed  with  its  sil- 
ver willows,  through  the  low  meadows  gay  with 
the  fritillary  and  other  early  flowers  ; beyond  lay 
green  fields  and  woods,  and  the  blue  hills  in  the 
far  distance.  I thought  I had  never  seen  it  look 
so  beautiful  before ; it  has  never  looked  so  beauti- 
ful since  to  me.  A shadow  fell  on  my  life  that 
day  which  has  never  quite  passed  away. 

I had  gone  behind  one  of  the  buttresses  to  see 
better  some  point  of  view,  when  I was  startled  by 
hearing  voices  near  me,  for  I thought  I had  been 
left  alone  there.  I listened,  idly  at  first,  but  soon 
with  only  too  intense  an  interest.  It  was  Hugh  who 
spoke,  and  he  was  telling'of  fervent  love,  utter  de- 
votion, pleading  earnestly  and  eloquently — and,  oh 
misery ! it  was  Jessie’s  voice  tliat  answered  him. 

I could  not  hear  the  broken  words  at  first ; but 
soon,  too  soon,  she  confessed  that  she  returned  his 
love.  Why  did  I not  die  at  that  moment?  Words 
are  faint  to  express  what  I felt — grief,  shame,  an- 
ger, were  all  there.  I could  not  move,  I could  not 
speak,  I could  not  listen ; I could  only  feel  that  the 
hope  of  my  life  was  gone,  my  Jessie  lost  to  me  for- 
ever. I had  been  so  utterly  blind  and  presumptu- 
ous ; a poor  dreaming  fool — and  yet,  ho  could  not 
love  her  as  I loved  her.  And  then  came  burn- 
ing indignation  against  Hugh;  why  was  he  ever 
to  thwart  and  triumph  over  me  ? what  had  I done 
that  I was  not  to  be  blessed  as  other  men  were? 
was  a mere  idle  boy  indeed  more  worthy  of  her 
than  I who  had  worked  and  waited  so  many  years? 
They  had  long  gone  down  together — the  sky  had 
overcast,  and  the  rain  and  wind  were  beating 
against  the  tower ; but  I still  stood  there  brooding 
over  my  wrongs  and  misery  till  the  bell  began  to 
ring  for  morning  prayers.  Even  then  habit  prevail- 
ed, and  I went  down  mechanically  through  the  clois- 
ters, and  into  my  place  in  the  chapel.  I felt  as 
though  I were  in  a hateful  dream,  but  knew  that 
from  this  dream  there  would  be  no  waking,  and 
>ny  heart  was  full  of  dark,  evil  thoughts ; but  soon 
the  organ  began  a low,  plaintive  voluntary.  I 
tried  to  harden  myself  against  its  influence,  but  it 
softened  me  even  against  my  will,  seeming  to  my 
excited  fancy  as  if  an  angel  pleaded  with  me ; and 
as  the  touching  strain  continued,  my  anger  van- 
ished, my  shame  lessened,  my  heart  was  melted, 
and  I could  pray — pray  for  help,  for  strength,  for 
comfort — pray  as  we  only  can  pray  when  our  heart’s 
idols  are  breaking,  what  we  have  clung  to  es- 
caping our  grasp,  and  we  find  our  utter  inability  to 
stand  alone.  At  last  tears  relieved  me,  and  I rose 
nP  strengthened  if  not  comforted.  It  was  her  hap- 
piness I had  always  desired ; should  I repine  be- 
cause hers  was  not  mine  too?  I could  bear  all  if 
Hugh  proved  worthy,  and  I would  not  doubt  him ; 
nis  love  for  her  would  make  him  so,  and  purify 
him  from  his  faults;  but  for  me!  0 God!  how 
could  I bear  the  long  blank  life  from  which  it 


seemed  to  me  then  all  the  sunshine  had  fled  for- 
ever? 

I went  to  my  usual  duties  that  morning,  doing 
all  mechanically,  seeing  through  every  thing  the 
fair,  downcast  face ; hearing  the  broken  voice 
murmur  to  auother  words  1 had  madly  dreamed 
of  hearing  spoken  to  myself.  I went  home  at 
night  so  sad  and  weary ; it  was  hard  to  bear 
Hugh’s  radiant  gladness,  and  almost  a relief  that 
Jessie  looked  pale  and  tearful,  and  was  too  pre- 
occupied to  notice  any  change  there  might  be  in 
my  .looks  or  manner.  She  was  with  her  father  most 
of  the  evening ; he  was  worse  than  usual,  and  had 
kept  his  room  for  some  days.  I saw  she  had  not 
told  him  any  thing,  for  he  talked  cheerfully  of  in- 
different subjects,  and  he  never  could  keep  any 
thing  from  me.  Dear,  guileless  Martin  Flemming  ! 
he  never  could  dissemble  or  imagine  that  others 
could ; in  innocence,  and  faith,  and  charity,  his 
heart  was  like  a little  child’s. 

I could  not  sleep  much  that  first  miserable 
night;  wretched  dreams  and  waking  thoughts 
haunted  me.  I rose  early,  and  went  into  the  little 
garden  Jessie  tended  so  carefully.  It  was  a lovely 
morning,  the  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang ; the  flow- 
ers I so  lately  delighted  in  oppressed  me  with  their 
gay  colors — every  tiling  was  in  such  contrast  to 
myself.  I was  sitting  listlessly  on  the  rude  stone 
bench  I had  put  up  there  in  happier  days,  when  light 
footsteps  startled  me,  and  Jessie  seated  herself  on 
the  grass  at  my  feet : she  put  her  hand  in  mine, 
as  she  always  used  to  do  in  childish  days ; she  was 
too  shy  to  look  up  in  my  face  with  the  old  wistful 
glance,  as  she  said,  “Stephen,  dear,  I want  you 
to  help  me,  and  tell  me  what  I ought  to  do.”  I 
knew  what  she  would  ask  me ; I had  seen  in  her 
anxious  gaze  at  her  father  and  then  at  Hugh,  the 
night  before,  how  divided  she  was  in  her  great 
love  to  them  both.  For  a moment  I felt  as  if  I 
could  not  answer  her  calmly ; but  her  cold  hand 
trembled  so  in  mine,  her  half-hidden  face  was  so 
agitated,  I soon  thought  only  of  soothing  and  help- 
ing her,  as  I had  always  done  in  her  little  tiouhles. 
I told  her  (God  heard  the  anguished  prayer  I of- 
fered up  for  help  and  courage,  or  I never  could 
have  done  it),  “that  I knew  what  she  would  tell 
me ; that  she  and  Hugh  loved  one  another,  but 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  old  father  even 
to  go  with  him ; could  hardly  bear  telling  him  she 
had  thought  of  it” — the  fast-falling  tears  and  silent 
pressure  of  my  hand  told  me  I had  guessed  right 
— “ but  that  she  must  not  blame  herself  for  loving 
Hugh  as  she  did : it  was  no  sin.”  Here  Jessie  raised 
her  eyes  to  mine  with  a glance  of  happy  pride 
through  her  tears,  and  said,  “ Did  I not  wonder 
Hugh  could  care  for  such  a childish  little  thing  as 
she  was  ? I was  very  clever  to  guess  it  all  so  well ; 
she  thought  I never  understood  such  tilings ; and 
now  I would  make  every  thing  straight  and  easy, 
as  I always  did.”  Oh,  Jessie,  how  your  gentle 
heart  would  have  grieved  had  you  known  the  pain 
your  innocent  words  gave  me ! We  talked  long 
together.  She  told  me  Hugh  was  sure  his  father 
would  consent  to  his  bringing  out  an  English  wife, 
but  that  he  never  would  be  induced  to  let  him  set- 
tle in  England ; indeed  he  had  no  means  to  make 
it  possible.  My  heart  sank  as  I thought  of  Jessie 
in  a strange  land,  among  utter  strangers ; but  she 
had  no  misgivings  for  herself.  Hugh  was  every 
thing  to  her;  but  how  could  she  leave  her  fa- 
ther? I foresaw  a speedy  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  I had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  how  fast 
I thought  Master  Flemming  was  sinking.  I knew 
that  grieving  for  me  would  sadden  his  remaining 
days  if  he  knew  how  things  stood;  so  I advised 
Jessie  not  to  speak,  or  let  Hugh  speak  to  him,  till 
mv  father  answered  the  letter  Hugh  had  written, 
asking  for  his  consent  to  their  marriage.  Letters 
were  answered  but  slowly  in  those  days ; “ and  by 
that  time,”  Jessie  interrupted  me  to  say,  cheerfully, 
“he  may  be  so  much  better  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  agitating  him.”  And  she,  child-like,  wiped  her 
tears  away,  and  sprinkled  her  cheeks  with  water 
from  the  quaint  old  fountain,  that  Hugh  might  not 
find  her  “ looking  pale  and  ugly and  then  flitted 
like  a butterfly  among  her  flowers,  gathering  a nose- 
gay for  her  father’s  room.  She  told  me  before  I 
left  her  that  “I  had  made  her  happier,  as  I always 
did  when  I talked  to  her and  it  lightened  my 
heavy  heart  to  find  that  I could  still  do  so,  and 
made  it  more  easy  for  me  to  shake  hands  with 
Hugh,  whom  I met  coming  in  at  the  garden-gate, 
and  wish  him  joy.  I sometimes  think  he  must 
have  partly  guessed  my  feelings,  he  was  so  con- 
fused, and  muttered  something  about  my  great 
kindness ; and  he  always  avoided  being  alone  with 
me,  and  was  silent  and  reserved  if  we  were.  He 
had  never  liked  me,  and  I could  not  wonder  at  it. 

I had  none  of  the  qualities  he  most  prized  ; and  felt 
it  natural  enough  that  he  was  often  ashamed  of  his 
shy,  awkward,  book-worm  of  a brother. 

I studied  harder  than  ever;  I was  writing  a 
book,  interesting  only  to  scholars,  more  to  force 
my  thoughts  from  myself,  and  to  please  Martin 
Flemming,  than  from  any  hope  of  fame  or  reward. 
He  had  somewhat  revived  lately,  and  could  some- 
times sit  for  hours  in  the  sunny  little  garden, 
where  he  could  hear,  though  faintly,  the  organ 
and  choristers.  He  hardly  seemed  to  care  for 
any  thing  now  but  music  and  his  old  books,  chief 
among  them  the  Bible  and  Miltoq.  He  had  un- 
loosed his  soul  from  earthly  cares,  and  would  talk 
of  another  life  as  if  he  had  already  partly  entered 
into  its  peace  and  joy.  We  were  sitting  together 
in  the  garden  one  bright  Sunday  morning ; it  was 
a very  calm  day,  and  the  music  in  the  chapel  float- 
ed to  us  more  distinctly  than  I had  ever  heard  it 
before.  Martin’s  eye  glistened  as  he  sat  listening; 
when  it  ceased,  he  told  me  one  of  the  voices  had 
sounded  like  his  dear  young  wife’s.  “How  I 
have  pined  to  hear  that  sweet  voice  again ! and  it 
is  one  of  my  blessed  thoughts  that  I shall  soon 
hear  it  in  heaven,  never  to  have  it  taken  from  me. 

I am  glad  the  Bible  says  so  much  about  music  ; it 
seems  to  make  it  right  to  love  it  so  dearly  and  fed 
it  a I10I3-  thing.  She  made  me  promise  before  she 
died  that  I would  never  neglect  it  in  my  grief  for 
her,  but  always  love  it  for  her  sake — she  knew  how 
it  would  comfort  me.” 
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The  organ  began  again,  and  ho  sat  up  to  listen 
even  more  eagerly  than  before,  when  quite  sudden- 
13'  he  fell  back  fainting.  I was  much  alarmed,  but 
he  soon  partially  recovered,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
into  the  house.  He  was  much  better  when  Jessie 
and  Hugh  came  in,  but  we  all  saw  that  a change 
had  come  over  him,  and  felt  what  it  meant.  He 
was  quite  conscious,  but  did  not  speak,  except  a 
few  soothing  words  to  Jessie,  who  sat  by  his  bed, 
pressing  her  soft  cheek  on  his  withered  hand,  al- 
most stunned,  poor  child,  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow,  for  she  knew  now  he  was  d)’ing.  Toward 
the  evening  he  wandered  a little,  and  when  the 
chapel  bell  rung  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  and 
play  the  organ ; but  a few  words  soon  recalled  him 
to  himself,  and  he  smiled  jo3-full)-,  saying  “he 
would  hear  music  no  more  till  he  heard  the  heav- 
enly clioii-j  and  his  wife’s  voice  singing  among  the 
angels.”  He  then  la)-  quite  still,  and  we  thought 
he  slept,  for  the  bright  smile  was  still  on  his  face ; 
but  it  was  sleep  from  which  he  woke  no  more  in 
this  world  — his  guileless  spirit  passed  awa)-  to 
heaven  that  calm,  stany  night. 

I will  not  dwell  on  the  mournful  days  that  fol- 
lowed; it  was  Jessie’s  first  real  sorrow,  and  her 
grief  was  terrible  for  a time.  God  forgive  me  that 
even  then  it  made  mine  so  much  more  unbearable 
that  it  was  Hugh  who  comforted  her,  Hugh  who 
first  won  a smile  by  talking  of  brighter  days  to 
come;  of  a love  stronger,  deeper  than  that  of  a 
father’s ; and  her  cheek  became  less  pale,  and  her 
tears  flowed  more  quietly  as  she  listened. 

IIow,  at  that  time,  I envied  my  dear  master’s 
quiet  rest  in  the  grave  ! lie  needed  me  no  more ; 
there  was  no  one  left  to  miss  me  if  I died ; the  only 
one  who  had  ever  reall)-  prized  my  love  was  gone, 
and  my  life  seemed  darker  than  ever. 

The  da)-s  went  by ; Jessie’s  step  was  regaining 
its  lightness,  and  her  voice  its  ga)-  tone.  It  vexed 
me  to  see  that,  after  a little,  Hugh  grew  impatient 
of  her  grief,  and  hardly  Concealed  that  he  was  so  ; 
and  she,  woman-like,  would  meekl)-  conceal  all 
traces  of  it  when  he  was  b)-,  trying  to  be  just  as 
she  was  when  she  first  won  his  love.  It  sometimes 
frightened  me  to  see  the  intensit)-  of  her  utter  de- 
votion to  him  ; he  loved  her  too,  but  there  was  the 
old  imperiousness  in  his  very  love.  Ilis  father’s 
willing  consent  to  his  marriage  came  all  too  soon, 
and  Hugh’s  impatience  was  not  to  be  withstood. 
A ship  was  soon  going  out ; the)-  were  to  be  mar- 
ried immediately,  and  sail  in  her.  The  letter  was 
kind ; and  for  Hugh’s  sake,  if  not  for  her  own,  I 
trusted  they  would  receive  his  wife  lovingly.  As 
the  time  drew  near,  Jessie  needed  all  my  powers 
of  sympathy  and  consolation  to  soothe  her  mingled 
hopes  and  fears;  and  I would  not  fail  her  when 
she  needed  me,  though  none  can  tell  what  agony 
was  in  my  heart  to  part  with  her — my  little, 
tender,  gentle  Jessie — to  part  with  her  too  proba- 
bly forever!  It  seemed  more  than  I could  bear. 
It  was  well  the  last  days  were  hurried : had  that 
wretched  time  lasted  longer  I should  have  broken 
down  altogether ; as  it  was  I went  through  it  all 
calm,  unflinching,  even  that  most  miserable  day 
of  all  which  made  her  Hugh’s  wife,  and  on  which 
he  bore  her  away  from  me  forever.  How  she  wept 
when  we  parted,  and  sobbed  out  that  no  one  could 
ever  be  so  patient  and  good  to  her  as  I had  been, 
and  that  she  would  never,  never  forget  me.  And 
though  he  spoke  to  her  gently,  I saw  a dark  shade 
on  Hugh’s  face  as  he  led  her  away ; her  pale  child- 
like face  turned  toward  me,  her  loving  eyes  up- 
lifted to  mine,  but  even  before  she  passed  the  door 
she  tried  to  smile  up  in  Hugh’s  face,  and  bid  him 
“not  think  she  repented  going  any  where,  leaving 
any  thing,  with  him." 

I never  saw  her  again,  and  never  may  in  this 
world;  but  her  every  look  and  tone  still  dwells  in 
my  memory,  never  to  be  effaced  from  it,  till  I see 
her  again  in  heaven. 

I had  a long  illness  after  this ; the  exertions  I 
had  made  were  more  than  my  weak  frame  could 
bear.  I hoped  and  prayed  that  I might  die ; but 
God  in  His  mercy  spared  me,  to  learn  resignation 
and  submission  to  His  will — and  in  the  long  days 
and  nights  of  pain  and  weary  loneliness  that  fol- 
lowed, I trust  I learned  to  submit  my  will  to  His, 
and  know  and  love  Him  as  my  friend. 

I recovered,  though  slowly.  I had  to  leave  the 
familiar  house,  where  all  my  happiest  days  were 
spent  for  my  rooms  in  the  College ; my  books  were 
still  with  me,  and  after  a time  I found  interest  in 
them  and  in  my  duties,  and  every  day  my  past 
life  became  nlore  like  a dream,  and  my  sorrow  less 
acute. 

In  due  time  a letter  came  from  Jessie.  What  a 
strange  thrill  the  writing  gave  me ! and  I thought 
of  the  time  when  I taught  her  little  hand  to  trace 
the  letters,  and  her  merry  laugh  when  her  curls 
would  fall  on  the  paper  and  blot  out  the  strange, 
misshapen  characters.  It  was  a very  happy  let- 
ter, full  of  Hugh’s  virtues  and  kindness,  “ and  how 
popular  he  was,  and  how  proud  she  felt  to  be  his 
wife,  and  how  unworthy ;”  and  there  were  affec- 
tionate words  for  me  too,  and  promises  never  to 
forget  my  brotherly  love  and  counsels,  all  written 
in  her  simple,  childlike,  loving  way.  I was  hap- 
pier for  a time  after  that  letter  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed for  some  months : out  after  that  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  a tinge  of  sadness  in  them,  deep- 
ening more  and  more.  “ She  was  not  so  strong  as 
she  had  been,  and  II  ugli  was  often  away,  and  when 
he  was  at  home  she  was  much  alone,  because  she 
was  not  able  to  be  as  gay  as  he  was,  and  he  would 
grow  dull  staying  in  alone  with  only  her ;” — then 
there  was  a long  pause,  and  I heard  nothing,  and 
when  a letter  did  come  in  the  dear  hand,  it  was  so 
unsteady  and  different  from  the  usual  clear  writ- 
ing I hardly  recognized  it.  “ She  had  been  very 
ill,  and  Hugh  would  not  let  her  write  letters,  be- 
cause he  said  it  tired  her;  he  did  not  know  how 
she  liked  to  write  to  me,  and  think  and  talk  of  the 
dear  old  home,  or  he  would  not  have  prevented 
her ; she  did  so  long  to  see  it  again,  and  thought 
she  might  yet  get  strong  again  if  Hugh  could  spare 
time  and  money  to  bring  her  back  there  for  a lit- 
tle ; but  this  he  could  not  do,  and  he  said  she  was 
getting  quite  well  again,  but  she  did  not  think  so 
herself.”  Then  she  went  on  to  say  “she  feared 


she  had  not  prized  her  old,  peaceful,  happy  home, 
and  the  tenderness  and  care  she  had  ever  met 
there,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  prayed  me 
to  forgive  her  seeming  ingratitude ; she  understood 
better  now  how  precious  and  rare  such  constant 
loving  care  was.”  Poor  Jessie,  her  artless  words 
showed  but  too  plainly  that  the  sorrows  and  trials 
which  I would  gladly  have  given  my  life  to  save 
her  from  had  come  upon  her — perhaps  to  be  borne 
only  for  a short  time  ; and  when  I thought  what 
misery  every  neglect  or  unkindness  would  be  to 
her  gentle,  clinging  heart,  I almost  hoped  it  might 
be  so.  But  oh!  as  I sat  by  my  lonely  fireside, 
and  pondered  over  what  was  and  what  might  have 
been,  it  seemed  hard  that  my  cherished  flower  had 
been  taken  from  me  to  droop  and  wither  in  a strange 
land.  What  would  I give  to  be  near  her,  to  help 
and  comfort  as  of  old  ? But  God’s  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  and  He  was  preparing  joy  and  love  for 
her  such  as  I could  not  give ; for  it  was  the  perfect 
joy  and  perfect  love  we  may  only  find  in  heaven. 
I watched  and  waited  wearily  through  that  long, 

dark  winter  for  tidings  from  C ; but  my  heart 

misgave  me  wThen  the  wislied-for  letter  came,  for 
it  was  from  Hugh.  I knew  what  he  had  to  tell 
me  before  I read,  for  as  I hastily  opened  the  letter 
a tress  of  golden  hair  dropped  at  my  feet.  What 
fond  memories  turned  round  that  sunny  curl ! — 
the  little  laughing  child  running  to  meet  me,  her 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind — the  fair  girl  resting 
her  head  on  her  father’s  knee,  his  hand  fondly  part- 
ing the  drooping  curls — the  sad,  weeping  orphan, 
her  hair  hanging  disordered  over  her  black  dress— 
the  proud  young  wife,  smilingly  bidding  her  hus- 
band notice  how  “she  had  put  away  all  her  long 
locks  under  her  bonnet,  because  it  made  her  look 
less  like  a child” — all  her  w inning  looks  and  ways 
came  back  upon  me.  Jessie,  my  own  cherished 
darling,  w-us  this  to  be  the  end  of  all?  Bitter 
tears  dropped  on  the  precious  lock  of  hair,  and  for 
a time  I could  find  no  comfort. 

Poor  Hugh ! if  his  affection  for  her  had  ever 
grown  less,  her  death  had  revived  it.  His  letter 
was  written  in  great  grief,  and  bitter  self-reproach 
that  he  had  never  seen  how  ill  she  was,  and  had 
so  often  left  her  lonely.  lie  dwelt  on  her  meek 
patience  through  all  her  sufferings,  and  gentleness 
to  all.  She  spoke  of  me  nearly  at  the  last,  and 
bid  them  send  me  a lock  of  her  hair,  with  her  dear 
love.  She  seemed  quite  happy  and  peaceful  from 
the  time  they  told  her  that  she  must  die,  only  anx- 
ious to  comfort  Hugh,  and  delighting  in  his  tender 
cares  for  her,  though  they  come  too  late  to  save. 
He  said  he  felt  now  how  utterly  unworthy  he  had 
proved  himself  of  the  treasure  that  had  been  given 
to  his  keeping,  and  that  he  felt  I never  could  for- 
give him. 

When  my  sorrow  had  grown  more  calm,  I wrote 
to  him  such  words  of  comfort  and  brotherly  sym- 
pathy as  I thought  he  w-ould  like  best ; but  the  an- 
swer (which  was  long  of  coming)  was  constrained 
and  short — the  repentant  mood  had  evidently  left 
him,  and  I fear  his  misfortune  only  left  him  a cold- 
er, harder  man.  I did  not  often  hear  of  him  after 
this;  he  married  again,  and  has  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters — all  strangers  to  me. 

Since  that  mournful  winter  my  life  has  glided 
by  calmly  and  uneventfully,  and  it  has  not  been 
unhappy.  All  the  sadness  has  faded  from  the  old 
memories,  and  they  have  made  many  a solitary 
hour  seem  not  lonely.  I have  always  remained 
poor  and  weak ; but  I have  been  enabled  to  be  of 
use  to  those  poorer  than  myself,  freely  giving  the 
instruction  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for,  and 
the  gratitude  (if  not  the  affection)  of  many  has 
cheered  my  path.  I am  old  and  failing  now,  and 
may  humbly  hope  that  soon  this  worn-out  frame 
will  rest  under  the  stones  of  the  cloister  where  in 
life  I so  often  lingered — and  my  spirit  join  those  I 
loved  so  deeply  and  lost  so  long  ago,  in  that  bright 
world  where  parting  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 


THE  CITY  OF  MESSINA. 

We  engrave  on  the  following  page  the  city  of 
Messina,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  interest  in  It- 
aly. ’Tis  a town  of  about  85,000  inhabitants,  sit- 
uate on  the  west  side  of  a noble  harbor ; has,  or 
used  to  have,  a fine  trade,  and  an  active  fishery. 
The  view  from  the  hills  is  very  fine.  It  was  from 
the  point  of  view  drawn  in  our  picture  that  Goethe 
looked  down  on  the  plain,  and  wrote  the  famous 
ballad — 

“ Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  blulten." 

A late  traveler  thus  writes  of  Messina : 

“ Messina  is  a lovely  town,  founded  by  Orion  of  tlio 
Belt,  and  once  called  Zancle,  from  the  sickle  which  fell 
out  of  Ceres’  hand  and  shaped  its  curved  shores,  whence 
rise  its  crescents  of  ivory  dwellings,  so  bright  they  make 
even  the  deep-blue  waters  reflect  clear  white  beneath 
them  ; behind,  the  stern  heights  of  the  Antenamare,  or 
Eagle  Mount,  try  to  soften  in  the  skies.  That  mountain 
is  dangerous  ground;  two  of  our  countrymen  having 
been  nearly  robbed  there  by  peasants  they  took  for 
guides:  the  old  Spanish  fort  is  a safer  climb,  and  com- 
mands a wondrous  view,  though  AJtna  is  for  the  present 
hid  by  nearer  hills. 

“ Within,  Messina,  for  a Sicilian  town,  is  clean  and 
handsome ; cholera  having  given  the  inhabitants  severe 
lessons  upon  the  danger  of  their  former  filthy  state. 
The  Strada  Ferdinando  runs  spaciously  through  its  cen- 
tre, with  openings  showing  the  theatre  and  other  public 
buildings  ; midway  is  a new  marble  statue  of  the  pres- 
ent king,  just  replaced  upon  the  pedestal  whence  a fac- 
simile had  been  wrenched  by  the  Mcssinese  in  the  last 
revolution,  when,  poor  things ! they  fought  so  hard  to 
get  rid  of  the  original.  Fortunately,  the  lava  pavement 
was  dry,  as  it  was  mostly  covered  with  showy  dresses, 
handkerchiefs  placed  in  folded  triangles,  and  number- 
less trifles,  which  we  have  christened  ammalcula , ready 
to  bo  bought  for  Christmas  presents.  The  other  streets 
were  built  much  in  the  same  style  on  a smaller  scale, 
quite  new  in  appearance,  and  hardly  one  of  the  houses 
more  than  two  stories  high,  in  case  of  being  shaken  down 
at  any  moment.  The  Victoria,  a good  hot  1,  with  fire- 
places and  table  d’hote,  kept  by  Germans  (of  which  there 
are  an  immense  number  of  commercial  travelers  in  the 
coast-towns  of  Sicily),  is  on  the  Marina  or  west-end  of 
Messina,  where  the  palaces  of  the  rich  merchants  stand, 
overlooking  the  sea." 
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ance,  supplied  with  a well-tilled  purse,  he  boldly 
rode  up  to  the  carriage,  as  it  approached,  and  call- 
ed to  the  postilions  to  stop.  A s previously  instruct- 
ed, they  promptly  obeyed  the  peremptory  order; 
and  the  robber  presenting  himself,  pistol  in  hand, 
at  the  carriage  window,  encountered  the  muzzle 
of  another  pistol,  pointed  at  his  breast,  and  the  next 
instant  fell  dead  from  his  horse.” 

The  celebrated  Dean  Kirwan,  also,  although,  to 
use  the  characteristic  language  of  the  Irish  news- 
paper which  chronicled  the  event,  he  had  “re- 
nounced the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  em- 
brace those  of  the  Church  of  England,”  was  a friend 
of  Mr.  Shee’s,  himself  a Catholic.  This  reverend 
gentleman,  while  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  ns  a 
Protestant  preacher,  was  one  day  walking  in  Dub- 
lin, “ when  an  old  apple-woman,  with  a basket  on 
her  head,  who  was  advancing  toward  him  in  the 
opposite  direction,  suddenly  stopped  right  in  front 
of  him,  and  staring  at  him  full  in  the  face,  while 
she  stood  with  arms  akimbo  before  him,  so  as  to 
obstruct  his  direct  progress,  exclaimed,  with  a 
strong  brogue,  and  in  a tone  of  much  compassion, 

“ ‘ Och,  thin,  it’s  a great  pity !’ 

“ ‘ What  is  a pity,  my  good  woman  ?’  asked  the 
Dean,  rather  amused  at  the  exclamation. 

“‘Sure  it’s  a mighty  great  pity,  jew'l!’  reiter- 
ated the  mysterious fruitiere. 

“ ' What  do  you  mean  ?’  again  inquired  Dr.  Kir- 
wan. ‘ What  is  a pity,  I say  ?’ 

“ The  woman  looked  at  him  steadfastly  for  n few 
seconds,  and  then  slowly  replied : 

“ 1 That  you’ll  be  d d,  and  you  know  you'll  be 

d d!'  and  so  saying  she  stepped  aside  and  pass- 


ded  up  from 
>ur  hammocks 
md  looked  anx- 
ously  around, 
scarce  a stone’s- 


dark  ; the  external  world  had  vanished  from  his 
eyes  instantaneously,  and  forever!  His  friends, 
surprised  to  see  him  abruptly  start  up  from  his 
chair,  and  leave  the  room  with  uncertain  steps,  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  in  perplexity  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  departure.  At  length,  alarmed  by  the 
delay,  one  of  the  company  ventured  up  stairs  to 
inquire  after  him,  and,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room, discovered  his  unfortunate  host  on  his  knees, 
audibly  engaged  in  fervent  prayer,  and  expressing 
his  Christian  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  under 
the  infliction  of  so  severe  a chastisement  for  the 
sins  of  his  past  life. 

Among  famous  persons  whose  acquaintance  Mr. 
Shee  made  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  became 

intimate  with  a certain  Mr.  A , ostensibly  a 

wine-merchant,  but  in  reality  a money-lender  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  keeper  of  a gambling-house, 
whose  magnificent  hospitality  was  only  a blind  for 
the  more  effective  pursuit  of  his  victims. 

As  a curious  illustration  of  what  the  King’s  high- 
way was  like,  even  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropo- 
lis, in  1795,  we  may  mention,  too,  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  William)  Addington,  chief 
magistrate  of  police  in  London.  “ One  morning, 
while  Mr.  Addington  was  ‘enthroned’  in  the  ‘great 
chair,’  and  Mr.  Shee  was  busy  with  his  pencil,  the 
servant  entered  and  informed  the  sitter  that  a per- 
son, whose  name  he  mentioned,  was  in  the  outer 
room,  and  wished  to  see  Mr.  Addington  immediate- 
ly, on  important  business.  The  magistrate,  evi- 
dently somewhat  excited  by  the  announcement, 
asked  leave  of  Mr.  Shee  to  have  the  visitor  ushered 
into  the  painting-room  ; observing  that  it  was  one 
of  his  officers,  who  came  to  him  by  appointment, 
and  who  had  a communication  to  make  to  him, 
which  need  not  interrupt  the  sitting.  The  request 
being  of  course  granted,  the  functionary  in  ques- 
tion was  at  once  admitted,  and,  anticipating  the 
magistrate’s  eager  inquiry,  exclaimed  in  a tone  of 
great  exultation,  and  rubbing  his  hands : ‘ I have 
done  it,  Sir ! — shot  him — shot  him  dead ! — at  four 
o’clock  this  morning!’— an  announcement  which 
was  received  by  his  chief  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight,  and  every  appearance  of  the  most  lively 
satisfaction.  After  this  little  outburst  of  official 
hilarity,  Mr.  Addington,  turning  to  Mr.  Shee,  who 
had  witnessed  the  scene  with  some  amazement,  in- 
formed him  that  the  individual  who  had  bpen  so 
summarily  disposed  of  by  the  triumphant  police 
constable  was  a certain  notorious  highwayman, 
whose  depredations  the  magistrate  had  set  his  heart 
on  effectually  stopping,  and  whom  he  had  recent- 
ly taken  measures  to  secure,  dead  or  alive.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  unfortunate  knight  of  the  road  had 
been,  for  several  months  past,  infesting  the  locali- 
ties of  Wimbledon  Common  and  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  levying  abundant  contributions  upon  sundry 
of  his  Majesty’s  lieges,  who  were  adventurous 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  dangerous  practice  of 
traveling  post  after  nightfall.  For  a long  time 
the  police  authorities  had  been  on  his  track;  but 
he  had  succeeded  in  eluding  their  vigilance.  At 
length  it  was  resolved  to  resort  to  stratagem  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  him ; and  with  the  sanction 
of  his  chief,  the  intelligent  official  had,  on  the  pre- 
vious night — accompanied  by  another  Row  Street 
officer  of  approved  skill  and  nerve  like  himself, 
armed  to  the  teeth — driven  out  in  a post-chaise  and 
four  to  the  scene  of  the  highwayman’s  most  fre- 
quent exploits.  After  traversing  in  all  directions 
the  district  which  seemed  most  likely  to  attract 
his  watchful  attention,  they  were  at  length  so  for- 
tunate as  to  fall  in  with  him,  while  proceeding  at 
a rapid  pace  across  Wimbledon  Common.  Deceived 
by  the  style  of  the  equipage,  which  he  no  doubt 
supposed  to  be  conveying  some  traveler  of  import- 


saw the  jolly- 
boat  adrift,  and 
in  it  the  gigan- 
tic figure  of  the 
negro  stooping 
over  something 
which  lay  pros- 
trate at  his  feet. 
It  was  the  Por- 
tingallo,  naked 
to  the  waist, 
gagged,  and 
bound  hand  and 
foot.  As  we 
gazed  the  negro 
attached  a sec- 
ond rope  to  one 
of  those  by 
which  the  Por- 
tingallo  was  al- 
ready fastened. 
In  the  thrilling 
light  of  the 
moonbeams  ev- 
en- detail  shone 
distinct  and 
clear,  as  in  the 
picture  of  a mar- 
tyrdom lighted 
by  a thousand 
tapers  at  high 
mass.  ( Crosses 
himself.)  We 
shuddered  as  we 
saw  the  negro  make  this  rope  well  fast,  while  the 
Portingallo  lay  writhing  in  the  boat  before  him. 
We  saw  his  white  teeth  glisten  again  as  he  grinned 
in  his  revenge,  and  the  metallic  shine  of  agony  on 
the  Portingallo’s  face,  and  the  sweat  pouring  down 
him,  and  the  wrinkled  anguish  of  his  brow,  and 
the  bristling  of  his  hair  in  the  extremity  of  liis  ter- 
ror ; and  then,  last  of  all,  we  heard  the  gentle  plash- 
ing of  the  water  as  the  boat  swayed  with  tlieir 
movement,  and  the  fretting  of  the  rope,  and  each 
touch  of  their  naked  limbs,  and  the  gurgle  in  the 
victim’s  throat,  and  the  breathing  of  the  avenger 
and  the  doomed.  Your  stage-lamps,  ladies,  do  not 
cast  so  fair  and  true  a light  as  that  beautiful  trop- 
ic moonshine  on  the  face.  Then  the  negro  care- 
fully lifted  his  victim  over  the  boat’s  side,  payed 
out  his  rope,  and  paddled  a little  distance  off.  His 
purpose  flashed  simultaneously  upon  us.  He  was 
fishing  with  a human  live-bait  for  sharks. 

An  Actor.  Saints  of  mercy!  And  did  none  of 
you  interfere  ? 

Antonio.  An  Imperial  lady  at  a bull-fight  could 
not  be  more  entranced  than  wo  were.  Presently 
a dark  shadow  rose  from  the  water  near  the  boat, 
and  then  another,  and  another,  until  a dozen 
sharks,  small  and  large,  slowly  moving  their  rud- 
der-like tails,  were  poised  in  full  sight  beneath. 
When  the  Portingallo  saw  them  ho  leaped  half 
out  of  the  water  with  a convulsive  effort  that 
nearly  bent  him  double,  as  ye  may  have  seen  a 
fish  on  dry  land  jerk  itself  spasmodically  toward 
ocean.  The  largest  shark  quickly  turned  over  un- 
derneath ; but  Zanga  twitched  his  line,  and  then 
a second  and  a third  essayed  to  seize  that  living 
bait.  Then  the  gag  got  loose,  and  the  doomed 
man  yelled  to  Heaven  and  to  the  ship  for  aid,  and 
shrieked  a brief  and  piteous  tale,  how  the  boy 
overbalanced,  fell  into  the  sea,  and  how  but  for 
the  shark  he  would  himself  have  saved  him.  But 
Zanga  yelled  with  triumph,  and  they  both  yelled 
together,  until  you  could  scarcely  distinguish  be- 
tween their  cries,  and  untwist  the  sacred  harmony 
of  revenge  from  the  howling  discord  of  despair. 
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THE  BAIT  FOR  SHARKS. 


THE  NEGRO  S REVENGE. 

[Antonio,  surnamed  El  Matador,  a sea-captain,  and 
in  reality  a pirate  from  the  Spanish  Main,  having 
excited  the  admiration  of  a company  of  actors  and 
actresses,  in  Italy,  by  a sudden  passionate  outburst , 
is  requested  by  them  to  narrate  a story,  in  order  to 
elicit  from  him  a specimen  of  his  natural  aptitude 
fur  the  stage .] 

A ntonio.  The  shark  had  followed  us  for  a week. 
Night  and  day,  day  and  night,  his  back-fin  glisten- 
ed in  our  wake — fifty  fathom  astern,  it  was  always 
there.  We  had  none  sick  on  board  ; but  we  had 
been  too  long  cruising  in  the  tropics  not  to  know 
that  at  least  one  of  us  would  lose  the  number  of 
his  mess  ere  the  creature  parted  company  with  the 
ship. 

The  weather  being  very  sultry,  the  sailors  be- 
came irritable,  until  if  a man  but  chanced  to  look 
at  another  it  gave  as  if  each  thought  his 

neighbor  wished  him  to  glut  the  monster’s  raven- 
ous maw,  and  so  solve  the  doom  which  threatened 
all  alike.  At  length,  on  the  seventh  day,  the 
third  mate,  a scowling  Portingallo,  quarreled  with 
the  black  cook,  Zanga,  who,  he  swore,  put  cock- 
roaches purposely  in  the  dishes  that  underwent 
the  sable  preparation  of  his  most  greasy  bands. 
Now  this  Zanga  was  a tall  Asliantee,  who  had 
been  a king  in  his  native  land — a laughing,  mer- 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

VULTURES  AND  SHARKS. 

WnEN  Hardy  had  concluded  his  pnrt  of  the 
tale  he  stuck  the  stump  of  his  cigar  into  the 
wine-glass  of  ashes,  as  if  he  had  no  further  use 
for  either,  moistened  his  throat  with  a bumper 
of  tinta,  and  almost  unconsciously  passed  his 
left  arm  around  Harry  Darcantel’s  neck. 

Stingo  drank  two  bumpers,  as  if  lie  had  a par- 
ticularly parched  throat;  hut  Paddy  Burns  and 
Tom  Stewart,  strange  to  relate ! never  wet  their 
lips,  and  passed  their  hands  in  a careless  way 
across  their  eyes,  ns  if  there  were  moisture 
enough  there — as,  indeed,  there  was ; feeling, 
as  they  did,  in  the  fonts  of  their  own  generous 
natures  for  their  dear  friend  who  sat  opposite. 

Piron’s  head  rested,  face  downward,  on  his 
outspread  hands,  and  a few  drops  trickled 
through  his  close-pressed  fingers,  but  they  were 
not  wine.  And  as  he  raised  his  face  and  looked 
around  the  board,  where  glowing,  sympathizing 
eyes  met  his,  he  said,  in  a low,  subdued  voice, 
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“ I trust  I may  thank  Heaven  for  avenging 
the  murder  of  our  child!” 

Even  as  lie  tittered  these  words  his  gaze  rest- 
ed on  the  face  of  Darcantel ; and  striking  the 
table  with  a blow  thnt  made  the  glasses  jingle, 
he  started  back,  as  he  had  done  on  the  frigate’s 
quarter-deck,  and  exclaimed, 

“ Great  God ! can  it  be  possible  that  that  boy 
was  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  drowned 
Pirate  ?”  , 

Not  so  fast,  good  Monsieur  Piron  1 Not  so 
fast. 

“You  shall  hear  more  if  you  are  not  tired, 
gentlemen,”  resumed  the  Commodore,  “ though 
I have  very  little  to  add  to  what  Hardy  lias  al- 
ready related  of  the  Centipede.  Steward,  let  the 
servants  turn  in ; and  brew  us,  yourself,  a light 
jorum  of  Antigua  punch  ! Now,  then,”  said 
Commodore  Cleveland,  “ I’m  your  man  ! 

“After  we  had  scaled  the  guns  on  both  sides 
of  the  Scourge,  as  Hardy  has  told  you,  the  Cap- 
tain thought  it  an  unnecessary  trouble^  to  lower 
the  boats  to  pick  up  the  chips  floating  about  the 
mouth  of  the  channel ; and  besides,  it  would 
have  been  a bit  dangerous,  since  the  sea  was 
coming  in  savagely,  boiling  about  the  ship,  with 
a very  uncertain  depth  of  water  around  and 
under  us ; and,  moreover,  wo  had  our  hands  full 
the  best  part  of  the  night  in  reeving  new  run- 
ning-gear, bending  a new  sail  or  two  that  had 
flapped  to  pieces  when  every  thing  was  let  go  by 
the  run  in  coming  to  anchor.  However,  before 
morning  we  were  in  cruising  trim  once  more, 
and  ready  to  cut  and  run  in  case  it  was  expe- 
dient to  lose  our  ground-tackle,  and  get  out 
of  what  we  afterward  learned  was  the  Garote 
Gorge.  But  by  sunrise  the  wind  fell  away  into 
a flat  calm,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  long, 
triple  row  of  rollers  heaving  in  occasionally  from 
seaward,  we  lay  as  snug  and  quiet  as  could  be. 

“After  breakfast  the  quarter  - boats  were 
lowered,  and  Hardy  took  one  and  I got  in  the 
other,  and  we  pulled  in  toward  the  jaws  of  the 
channel,  between  the  Lion  rock  and  the  ledge 
on  the  opposite  side. 

“ There  were  still  a good  many  fragments  of 
the  wreck,  which  had  escaped  the  reacting  cur- 
rent and  gone  out  to  sea,  floating  about  on  the 
water;  some  of  the  timbers,  too,  of  the  hull 
were  jammed  in  the  black  gums  of  the  ledge, 
shrouded  in  sea-weed  and  kelp,  as  if  all  had 
grown  there  together.  Farther  on  was  part  of 
the  foremast  and  topmast  swimming  nearly  in 
mid  channel,  anchored  as  it  were  by  one  of  the 
shrouds — twisted,  perhaps,  around  a sharp  rock 
below.  The  topsail  was  still  fast  to  the  yards, 
hoisted  and  sheeted  home,  and  laid  in  the  wa- 
ter transversely  to  the  masts,  just  as  it  fell  under 
the  raking  fire  of  our  first  broadside,  jerking 
over  the  main-topmast  with  it. 

“ A myriad  of  sea-birds,  from  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens  to  gulls  and  cormorants,  and  even  vul- 
tures and  eagles  from  the  shore,  were  clustered 
on  the  wreck  as  thick  as  bees — screaming,  croak- 
ing, and  snapping  at  each  other  with  their  hard 
beaks  and  bills;  while  thousands  more  were 
hurrying  in  from  seaward,  and  either  swooped 
down  over  the  ledge  or  tried  to  find  a place  on 
the  floating  spars. 

“ The  gorge,  too,  was  alive  with  barracoutas 
and  sharks,  leaping  out  of  water,  or  with  their 
still,  triangular  fins  cutting  just  above  the  sur- 
face, and  sometimes  even  grazing  the  blades  of 
the  cutter’s  oars.  I pulled  slowly  toward  the 
wreck  of  the  foremast,  and  hooked  on  to  the 
reef-cringle  of  the  fore-topsail.  The  birds  did 
not  move  at  our  approach;  and  one  old,  red- 
eyed vulture  snapped  on  the  polished  bill  of 
the  boat-hook,  and  left  the  marks  of  his  beak 
in  the  smooth  iron.  Down  in  the  clear  green 
depths,  too,  the  water  was  alive  with  ravenous 
fish;  and  we  could  see,  at  times,  hundreds  of 
them  with  their  heads  fastened  on  to  some  dark 
object,  rolling  it,  and  biting  it,  and  pulling  ev- 
ery way ; with,  now  and  then,  the  glance  of  a 
clean-picked  bone  shining  white  in  the  limpid 
water  as  the  mass  was  jerked  out  of  our  sight. 

“The  bowmen,  however,  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  one  of  them  sung  out,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  finger,  ‘I  say,  Mr.  Cleveland,  here’s 
the  captain  and  his  priest  lying  in  the  belly  of 
the  topsail !’ 

“I  walked  forward,  while  the  men  fired  a few 
pistols  to  scare  away  the  birds,  and  looked  in. 
There,  about  a foot  below  the  water,  lay  one 
drowned  man  and  half  the  body  of  another,  who 
had  evidently  been  cut  in  twain,  by  a twenty- 
four-pound  shot,  at  the  stomach,  leaving  only 
a few  revolting  shreds  of  entrails  dangling  be- 
neath the  carcass.  The  other  corpse  was  a 
large,  burly,  fat  man,  wrapped  in  a black  cas- 
sock, with  a knotted  rope  to  confine  it  at  the 
midrift',  and  around  his  thick  bare  neck  was  a 
string  of  black  beads,  holding  a gold  and  ebony 
crucifix,  pendent  in  the  water.  The  eyes  of  the 
one  with  half  a body  had  been  picked  out  by  the 
gulls,  but  he  still  possessed  a fang-like  tusk, 
sticking  through  a hare-lip  under  a fringe  of 
wiry  mustache,  which  gave  me  a tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  his  temper  even  without  seeing  his 
eyes.  The  truck  and  shivered  stump  of  the 
main-topmast,  too,  with  the  piratical  flag  still 
twisted  around  it,  lay  across  his  chest ; but  ns 
we  approached  an  eagle  seized  it  in  his  beak, 
and  tearing  it  in  tattered  shreds  flew  aloft,  with 
the  remains  of  the  parted  halliards  streaming 
below  his  talons. 

“ The  large  lump  rolling  slowly  over  beside 
him  had  the  crown  of  the  head  shaved,  and  the 
mouth  and  eyes  were  wide  staring  open,  as  if  it 
was  chanting  forth  a misericordia  lor  his  own 
blasted  soul.  As  I stood  gazing  at  these  revolt- 
ing objects,  nnd  while  the  men  were  firing  pis- 
tols and  slashing  the  oars  and  boat-hooks  around 
to  drive  away  the  greedy  birds,  a huge  pelican, 
unmindful  of  powder  or  ash,  made  one  dashing 
swoop  into  the  sail,  and  as  he  came  up  and 
spread  his  broad  pinions — nearly  as  broad  as 
the  sail  itself— he  lujhfjwjljij^iwh^  crucifix 


from  the  Padre’s  neck,  and  as  he  slowly  flapped 
his  great  wings  and  sailed  away,  with  the  beads 
dropping  pit-a-pat-pat  on  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  water,  a cloud  of  cormorants,  gulls,  and  vul- 
tures took  after  him  to  steal  his  plunder. 

“At  the  same  time  the  sharks — many  of 
them  resting  their  cold,  sharp  noses  on  the  very 
leech  of  the  topsail — waiting  like  hungry  dogs 
for  a bone,  with  a thousand  more  diving  and 
cutting  in  the  water  beneath,  at  last  cut  through 
the  canvas  belly  of  the  sail,  and  before  you  could 
think  the  floating  corpses  were  within  their  ser- 
rated jaws.  In  another  moment  the  bodies  rose 
again  to  the  surface  outside  the  sail  and  wreck  ; 
then  another  dash  from  the  monsters  and  a 
greedy  dive  and  peck  from  the  birds ; and  then 
a few  bubbles  and  shreds  of  black  threads,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  those  wretches  until  the  sea 
shall  give  up  its  dead. 

“As  for  Hardy,  ho  pulled  higher  up  the 
gorge,  and  examined  the  rocks  and  pools  on 
both  sides,  but  saw  nothing  living  or  dead,  and 
we  both  returned  to  the  ship.” 

Had  Dick  Hardy  landed  at  the  flat  rock  where 
the  eddy  swept  in  under  the  Lion’s  paws,  he 
might  have  seen  the  footprint  of  a man,  with  a 
a straw  slipper  in  it,  and  following  the  track  a 
few  yards  further,  he  would  have  passed  his 
sword  through  a villain  lying  bleeding  in  a man- 
grove thicket;  and  found  too  in  his  belt,  snug- 
ly stowed  away,  a lot  of  gleaming  jewels,  with  a 
sapphire  gem  of  priceless  value  on  the  finger  of 
his  bloody  hand.  But  never  mind,  Hardy ! You 
will  hear  more  of  that  man  one  of  these  days, 
and  you  will  have  no  cause  for  regrets — though 
he  will,  perhaps ; and,  meanwhile,  let  him  wan- 
der in  quest  of  fresh  villainies  over  Spanish 
South  America. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  resumed  Commodore 
Cleveland,  “although  I have  doubts  whether 
the  mangled  carcass  wo  saw  in  the  sail  was  the 
captain  of  that  notorious  Centipede,  yet  I felt 
confident  at  the  time,  and  do  now,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  him  or  a man  of  his  crew 
to  have  escaped  our  fire  and  the  water  and 
rocks  combined.  So  that  evening,  when  the 
land-wind  made,  we  tripped  anchor  and  sailed 
away  from  the  Coast  of  Darien.” 

“Come,  my  friends,”  said  Piron,  in  a low, 
tremulous  voice,  rising  as  he  spoke,  “ we  must 
not  push  Cleveland  too  far  to-night,  for  it  is  get- 
ting late,  you  know,  and  they  keep  early  hours 
on  board  men-of-war.” 

“ No  hurry,  Piron ! I’ll  talk  to  you  all  night, 
if  you  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  me.  No? 
Then  I’ll  liave  the  boat  manned.”  He  touched 
a bell-rope  which  hung  over  his  head,  and  the 
eabin  door  opened.  “Orderly,  my  compliments 
to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  desire  him  to 
call  away  the  barge.” 

While  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  forward 
cabin  left  the  table,  and  stood  about  in  groups 
chatting  till  the  boat  was  reported,  Piron  put  his 
arm  around  the  Commodore’s  belt,  and  they 
moved  aft  into  the  starboard  state-room.  Little 
Mouse  was  lying  sound  asleep  on  the  elegant 
cot,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  but  with  a smile  on 
his  lips,  and  dreaming,  maybe,  of  the  dear  wid- 
owed mother  he  would  one  of  those  days  make 
proud  of  him. 

“ Cleveland,  my  old  friend,  tell  me  more  of 
that  young  Darcantel !” 

“Hist!  Piron;  don’t  wake  little  Tiny! 
There’s  nothing  to  tell  more  than  he  is  my 
adopted  nephew  and  the  son  of  the  gentleman 
who  occupies  that  state-room  opposite.  But 
when  we  go  out  to  Escondido  I’ll  tell  you  about 
his  father,  who  has  led  a very  adventurous  life.” 

“Well,  good-night!  You  will  bring  young 
Darcantel  with  you,  and  this  little  rogue  too 
here  in  the  cot.  My  wife  and  her  sister  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you  all.  Good-night!” 

As  the  Monongahelu's  bell  struck  eight  for 
midnight  the  Commodore’s  guests  got  in  the 
barge  and  pulled  toward  the  shore. 

At  the  same  time  a light  gig  with  handsome 
Harry  Darcantel  went  alongside  the  Rosalie , and 
Commodore  Cleveland  turned  into  his  friend’s 
cot  opposite,  leaving  small  Mr.  Mouse  to  sleep 
his  dream  out  till  morning;  while,  as  the  barge 
ran  up  to  the  landing  at  Kingston  harbor,  and  a 
gold  ounce  was  slipped  into  the  old  coxswain’s 
honest  paw,  what  did  they  all  think  about? 
Goodnight ! 


HUMORS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


THE  BOYS  OF  TIIE  IRISH  BRIGADE. 

“ There  have  been  considerable  disturbances  among  the  Irish  pa- 
pal recruits  at  Mncerata,  in  which  sliiJlaluhs  were  freely  used  ; and 
the  police,  who  interfered,  were  severely  beaten. Our  own  Carre - 
ijjondtnt  from  Rome. 

Win  a stick  in  my  fist,  nn’  a pipe  in  my  check. 

Holy  Father,  I'm  come  to  resthore  ye: 

But  bad  cess  to  yer  pay — sure  what’s  four-pince  a day, 
And  divil  a more — ban-in’  glory! 

Tliim  Croats  and  Hungarians,  and  Swiss  and  Bava- 
rians, 

Slaves  nnd  naygurs  is  easily  made,  oh  I 
But  the  differ  we’ll  tnche,  if  such  docthrine  you  prache 
Us  Boys  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  oh ! 

Our  Clargy  they  promised  us  illgant  fare, 

Iloigth  of  pratees  and  lashins  ov  whisky; 

But  dirty  polenta  nnd  sour  ordinaire 
Sure’ll  uiver  keep  boys  bright  and  frisky, 

And  a clnne  lock  o'  hay  I'd  prefer,  any  day, 

To  the  feather-beds  here  for  us  laid,  oh  I 
Where  there's  no  sleep  for  catchiu'  tliim  fleas  that  sets 
Ecratchin’ 

The  lioys  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  oh  I 

As  for  faction,  fair,  pntthern — the  divil  a one  1 
I’d  as  lave  bo  a Turk  or  Circarsian ; 

As  shut  up  hero  at  dlirill,  wid  no  fightln’  nor  fun, 
Till  blue-tnniiMcd  for  want  o’  divarsion. 

On  my  coat-tails  who'll  thread  ? Thry  a crack  at  my 
head  ? 

Whoo!  Nod  Joycol  is’t  yourself?  Who’s  afraid, 
oh  1 


Of  us  Boys  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  ohl 

“ That's  my  business,”  as  the  butcher  said  to  the  dog 
that  was  killing  his  sheep. 


A Servant  on  Spiritualism — It  is  fortunate  that 
rapping  spirits,  which  seem  very  tricksy  beings,  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  move  street-knockers.  Otherwise  we 
should  continually  be  going  to  answer  a rap  at  the  door, 
and  coming  back,  saying,  •*  Please  ’in  only  a ghost.” 


clusively  devoted  to  domestic  affair.- — “Sir,  she  would 
have  made  a dumpling  of  the  apple  which  revealed  the 
law  of  gravitation  to  Newton.” 

A coxcomb,  talking  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
said  : “ In  the  time  of  Moses  I have  no  doubt  I was  a 
golden  calf.” 

“ Very  likely,"  replied  a lady.  “ Time  has  robbed 
you  of  nothing  but  the  gilding.” 

“ Mr.  Smith,  you  said  you  suspected  the  prisoner  was 
a rogue  the  moment  you  saw  him.  Why  did  you  suspect 
him  ?” 

“ Becos  ’e  ’ired  my  rooms  without  heatin’  down  the 
price." 

“ Is  tills  a rule  without  many  exceptions  ?” 

“Hit’s  a rule  vithout  no  liexceptions,  ycr  vorship; 
’onest  men  are  lialways  stingy,  and  never  satisfied  hun- 
lcss  they  get  a shilling's  worth  of  any  thing  for  ton- 
pence." 

Sir  Harry  Moncrieff,  who  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Lord  Meadowbank,  told,  as  illustrative  of  his  love 
of  study,  that  the  knot  was  tied  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  thnt  at  a later  hour  the  bridegroom  disap- 
peared, and,  on  being  sought  for,  was  found  absorbed  in 
the  composition  of  an  essay  on  “ Pains  and  Penalties." 

Lord  M , with  no  very  large  portion  of  either  wit 

or  wisdom,  had  a very  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  pow- 
ers. When  once  in  a large  company,  and  expatiating 
about  himself,  lie  made  the  following  pointed  remark  : 

“ When  I happen  to  say  a foolish  thing  I always  hurst 
out  a laughing !" 

“I  envy  your  happiness,  my  lord,  then,”  said  Charles 
Townsend;  “for  you  must  certainly  live  the  merriest 
life  of  any  man  in  Europe.” 

“ Good  news,  Beliloul,"  said  the  Grand  Vizier  to  a wit 
of  Bassora,  “ the  Calif  has  appointed  you  governor  of 
all  the  apes  in  his  dominions.” 

“ Prepare,  then,"  rejoined  Beliloul,  “ to  obey  my  com- 
mands.” 


Whatever  is  done  skillfully  appears  to  be  done  with 
ease;  and  art,  when  once  matured  to  habit,  vanishes 
from  observation. 


The  wicked  are  always  surprised  to  see  talent  and  In- 
genuity combined  iu  the  good. 


Pass  through  a crowd  of  boys  busy  with  their  fire- 
crackers, and  you  will  sec  how  mucli  more  fond  each  lad 
is  of  his  own  particular  noise  than  of  thnt  of  his  com- 
panions. The  same  thing  may  be  observed  among  pub- 
lic speakers  and  private  talkers. 

Only  what  the  mind  drinks  in  with  eagerness  becomes 
thoroughly  its  own. 

What  is  true  as  to  the  external  and  interior  phenomena 
of  our  globe  is  also  frequently  true  as  to  character— that 
the  extreme  coldness  upon  the  surface  may  exist  in  con- 
nection with  great  internal  heat. 

The  extreme  pleasure  wo  take  in  talking  of  ourselves 
should  make  us  fear  that  we  give  very  little  to  those 
who  listen  to  us. 

It  is  with  charity  as  with  money— the  more  we  stand 
in  need  of  it  the  less  we  have  to  give  away. 

Discontent  will  live  nnd  be  vigorous  on  such  slender 
diet  thnt  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  starve  it  to  death, 
when  it  has\incc  been  brought  into  existence. 

The  Pekin  Visitor  says : 11  Coming  home,  a few  morn- 
ings since,  we  nut  a man  attempting  to  walk  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  By  a skillful  manoeuvre  we  passed 
between  him.'* 

A gentleman,  having  to  pass  through  a river  which  he 
supposed  deep,  bid  his  servant  to  go  before  him.  But 
he,  to  show  his  good  breeding,  replied,  “ I will  never  be 
guilty  of  such  ill  manners.  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  cross  first, 
and  I will  follow.” 


Tom,  during  his  last  tour  to  Niagara,  in  company  with 
Smash,  saw  an  Indian  hewing  a small  piece  of  timber, 
witli  a view  to  making  canes. 

“ Pray,  Sir,"  said  Smash,  “ to  what  tribe  do  you  be- 
long ?” 

“The  Chip-a-way  tribe,"  replied  the  Indian,  without 
looking  up  to  give  his  interrogator  one  smile. 

A young  lady  has  discovered  the  reason  why  married 
men,  from  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  upward,  are  more 
or  less  bald.  They  scratcli  the  hair  off  in  dismay  at 
their  wives’  long  milliners’  bills  1 Yes,  it  is  certain. 
You  have  all  observed  that  when  a gentleman  is  exam- 
ining a “little  account”  lie  always  scratches  his  head; 
and  the  longer  the  bill  the  harder  he  scratches. 

A Volunteer  Rifle  captain,  desiring  to  cross  a field  with 
his  company,  cuine  to  an  opening  in  the  feuce  large 
enough  to  admit  two  persons,  hut  no  more,  to  pass 
abreast.  Unfortunately  lie  could  not  remember  the 
words  of  commnnd  which  would  have  accomplished  the 
difficult  task  of  filing  through  ; but  his  ingenuity  did  not 
desert  him,  and  therefore  lie  ordered  a halt,  and  then 
said — “ Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed  for  one  minute, 
when  you  will  fall  in  on  t’other  side  of  the  fence.” 

An  Irishman,  entering  the  fair  at  Ballinagone,  saw  the 
well-defined  form  of  a large  round  head  bulging  out  of 
the  canvas  of  a tent.  The  temptation  was  irresistible; 
up  went  hia  shillalah — down  went  the  man.  Forth 
rushed  from  the  tent  a host  of  angry  fellows  to  avenge 
the  onslaught.  Judge  of  their  astonishment  when  they 
found  tlie  assailant  to  be  one  of  their  own  faction.  “ Ocli ! 
Nicholas,”  said  they,  “and  did  ye  not  know  it  was  Brady 
O'Brien  ye  hit r’’ — “Troth,  did  I not,”  says  he;  “had 
luck  to  me  for  that  same ; but  sure  if  my  own  father  had 
been  there,  and  Ids  head  looking  so  iliee  and  convauient, 
I could  not  have  helped  myself.” 

A popular  preacher,  who,  like  Orator  Ilenley  of  old, 
does  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  a joke  in  his  ser- 
mons, does  not  confine  his  bon  mots  to  the  pulpit.  At  a 
meeting  of  his  supporters  in  behalf  of  the  building  of  a 
new  chapel,  the  list  of  contributors  being  read  over,  there 
appeared  successively  the  names  of  “Duke,  Knight,  and 
King,”  the  latter  down  for  five  shillings.  “Dear  me!” 
exclaimed  the  preacher,  “we  have  got  into  grand  com- 
pany— a dnke,  a knight,  and  a King  too ! — and  the  King 
lias  actually  given  his  crown! — what  a liberal  monarch!" 
Directly  after  a “Mr.  Pig”  was  called  out  as  having 
given  a guinea.  “That,”  said  the  clerical  punster,  “is 
a guinea  pig." 

A story,  which  went  the  round  of  Oxford  “ high  tables” 
a few  years  since,  relates  how  a poor  woman,  having  lost 
her  husband,  requested  the  “ parson"  to  preach  the  usual 
eloje.  He  kindly  expressed  Ids  consent,  adding  that  his 
charge  was  two  guineas.  “Oh,  your  reverence  1"  was 
the  answer,  “I  he  a poor  widow  woman,  and  can  not 
spare  so  much  money." — “Well,"  said  the  parson,  “it 
is  contrary  to  my  usual  rule  to  take  less,  but  I don’t 
mind  obliging  nn  old  parishioner  in  trouble,  and  so  will 
say  only  one  guinea.” — “ Oil,  Sir;  but  the  good  man  lias 
left  me  next  to  nothing,  and  there  will  bo  Ids  funeral  to 
pay  for,  and  what  not,  and  sure,  too,  you'll  be  having 
the  burial  fees.  Can’t  you  then  do  it  for  ten  shillings?" 

“ Yes,  I’ll  do  it,”  was  the  angry  reply ; “ but  it  will  be 

the  greatest  stuff  you  ever  heard." 

Many  beautiful  women  when  walking  iu  the  streets 
seem  very  angry  if  they  are  gazed  at,  and  sadly  disap- 
pointed if  they  are  not. 


Day  and  Night— A widow  lady  named  Day,  having 
married  a gentleman  named  Knight,  a wag  iier’netrnu!i 
the  following  parody  at  their  expense : 


There  are  some  men  so  rascally  that  it  is  only  the  fear 
of  showing  them  our  pockets  that  prevents  us  from  turn- 
ing our  backs  upon  them. 

Thomas  Hood  once  admonished  a gossiping  Christian 
to  beware  lest  her  piety  should  prove,  after  all,  to  be  no- 
thing  better  than  Mag-piety. 

Jeremy  Taylor  says  that  “a  pood  wife  should  ho  a 
looking-glass  to  her  husband."  But  we  think  she  might 
and  should  make  him  see  in  her  something  better  than 
himself. 

A lawyer  engaged  In  a case  tormented  a witness  so 
much  with  questions  that  the  poor  fellow  at  last  cried  for 
water.  “There,"  suid  the  judge,  “I  thought  you’d 
pump  him  dry!" 

A young  fellow  having  been  charged  with  getting 
drunk  the  night  before,  and  wishing  to  justify  himself 
declared  that  he  never  was  drunk,  nor  never  meant  to  be* 
for  it  always  made  him  feel  so  bad  the  next  morning.  * 

“ Will  you  have  cat-snp  ?’’  asked  a pedantic  gentleman 
of  Aunt  ITiscilla,  at  a dinner-table.  “Dear  me,  no  I" 
she  replied,  with  a shudder.  “I’m  fond  of  cats  in  their 
places,  but  I should  as  toon  think  of  eating  dog-soup." 

A doctor  and  a military  officer  became  enamored  of 
the  same  lady.  A friend  asked  her  which  of  the  two 
suitors  she  intended  to  favor.  She  replied  that  “it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  determine,  as  they  were  such  killing 
creatures." 


Smith  had  quite  a*small  nose,  and  was  cross-eyed, 
while  Jones  had  a very  large  nose.  Meeting  one  day, 
JoneB,  after  looking  with  a comical  expression  at  Smith, 
remarked, 

“ Lucky  for  you,  Smith,  that  you’re  cross-eyed ; for  If 
you  wa’n’t,  you  never  could  see  your  nose.” 

“Lucky  for  you,  Jones,"  instantly  retorted  Smith, 
“that  you’re  not  cross-eyed  ; for  if  you  were,  you  never 
could  see  any  thing  but  your  nose." 

The  wealthy  Marquis  de  Aligre,  who  died  some  time 
ago,  was  so  parsimonious  that,  seeing  his  servant  one  day 
with  a smart-looking  hat,  he  reprimanded  him  for  his 
extravagance. 

“But  it  is  the  old  hat  you  gave  me;  I had  It  ironed 
for  a franc." 

“Ah,”  snid  the  Marquis,  “but  I did  not  know  it  could 
be  restored.  Here  is  the  franc  you  paid — I will  take  the 
liat,”  and  he  forthwith  transferred  the  renovated  beaver 
to  his  own  head. 


Two  legislators  were  recently  conversing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  voting,  when  one  of  them  inquired, 

“Well,  now,  but  wliat  is  a man  to  do  when  he  don't 
know  any  thing  about  a matter  ?” 

“Well,"  replied  the  ether,  “I  have  got  two  rules  about 
that;  when  any  thing  comes  up,  I keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  vote  as  somebody  else  does  whom  I believe  to  be 
honest,  or  else  I vote  against  it.  I believe,  as  a general 
thing,  the  safest  way  is  to  vote  against  every  thing." 

A good  story  is  told  of  an  old  usurer  who  went  one  day 
to  visit  a former  borrower,  who  had  since  fortunately 
grown  from  poverty  to  independence.  They  went  into 
the  garden.  I’assing  along  a walk  flanked  on  either  side 
with  flowere  of  great  beuutyand  variety,  the  visitor  made 
no  remark  until  he  came  to  a potato  patch,  when  ho  ex- 
claimed, 

“ My  friend,  you’ll  have  a fine  crop  of  potatoes  there  I" 

“That’s  just  like  you,"  said  the  proprietor.  “ When 
gentlemen  and  ladies  pass  through  my  garden  they  look 
at  the  flowers;  but  when  a hog  comes  in,  all  he  can  seo 
is  potatoes  1” 

A Paris  correspondent  relates  the  following:  “I  heard 
an  amusing  anecdote  the  other  day,  illustrative  of  French 
inconipetency  to  master  any  foreign  language.  A young 
married  lady,  wedded  to  a GermarAr  a Dutchman,  was 
making  purchases  iu  the  Cliauss6f  d’ Antin.  At  length 
she  desired  the  things  purchased  might  be  sent  to  her 
address. 

“ ‘And  your  name,  ma’am  P 

“ ‘Really,  Sir,  I am  not  acquainted  with  my  name;  I 
was  the  Princess  Tremouille,  and  I have  married  the 
Baron — Tenter— Tenter — If  you  will  call  my  servant, 
who  is  at  the  door,  I think  lie  knows.’ " 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nearly  20,000  Dozen 

Have  been  sold  within  the  past  year  of 

Denslow’s  Double-Distilled  Benzine, 

The  best  and  cheapest  liquid  yet  discovered  for  in- 
stantly removing  Grease,  Paint,  and  Oil  Spots  from  the 
finest  as  well  as  most  ordinary  Silk  or  Woollen  articles. 
Sold  throughout  the  Union  by  several  thousand  Drug- 
gists, in  bottles,  at  12  cents,  25  cents,  and  50  cents. 
Wholesale  of  all  Jobbing  Druggists,  and  at  the  Proprie- 
tor’s Depot,  162  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 
BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 
BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 

FOR  THE  HAIR, 

FOR  THE  HAIR, 

FOR  THE  HAIR. 

“Its  effect  is  almost  magical.” — Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
“The  best  compound  for  preserving  tlie  hair." — J.  M. 
Usher,  Ex-State  Senator,  Mass. 

“The  most  beautiful  preparation  for  dressing  the 
hair." — C.  R.  Ransom.  Ex-State  Auditor,  Mass. 

“ Deserving  extended  public  Patronage."  — A.  A. 
Hayes,  State  Assayer,  Mass. 

For  sale  by  tlie  principal  dealers  everywhere. 

The  Washboard  Entirely 
Dispensed  with. 


The 


life  Cataract 


Washing 

Machine. 


Simple,  economical,  durable,  and  can  not  get  out  of 
order.  No  washing  fluids  or  acids  required  — nothing 
but  soap  and  water. 

From  50  to  75  percent,  saved  in  clothing,  time, 
and  labor. 

raters.— No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  3,  $16. 
Machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  No.  404  Broad- 
way, east  side,  above  Broome  Street- 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine 
it,  or  what  is  better,  send  your  dirty  clothes  and  test  it 
SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  51  Beckman  Sire.t.  N.  \. 


SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  >'.a 

fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  n>  humbug. 
ScjTlj  . A;i|dije|iS.L(yt.on  Agency,  Providence,  It  I. 
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The  New  Store  of 

BALL;  BLACK  & Co> 

IS  NOW  OPEN, 


Saratoga 

Empire  Spring  Water. 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 


»nd  the  public  are  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  large 
jasortment  of  new  and  beautiful  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Broadway,  corner  Prince  Street 

H.  BALL.  W.  BLACK.  E.  MONROE. 

CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  us,  and 
cet  circulars  of  description;  and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  otltei-B,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & l'ERCE,  175  Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 

A Monthly  Library. 

Monthly  Parts 

of 


The  Empire  water  is  put  up  at  the 
Empire  Spring  at  Saratoga,  in  pint  and 
quart  bottles,  with  the  corks  all  brand- 
ed thus  ZST 

Orders  addressed  to  us  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  or  to  our  depot,  13 
John  Street,  New  York,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO., 

Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


TTkYSPEPSIA  !— DON’T  GO  INTO  EC- 

U STACIES  from  the  belief  that  the  remedy  I have 
prepared  will  cure  everything!  It  will  not  set  a broken 
bone,  euro  ‘‘liver  com  plaint,’’  remove  warts,  “ purify  the 
blood,”  straighten  a curved  spine,  nor,  like  most  “oxy- 
genated” nostrums,  will  it  relieve  the  purse  without  ren- 
dering an  equivalent.  But  it  will  cure  Dyspepsia — be- 
cause the  author  knows  what  the  disease  is,  and  the 
cause  of  it.  It  is  for  sale  at  No.  863  Broadway,  New 
York.  A pamphlet  describing  Dyspepsia  may  be  had 
free  by  inclosing  a stamp  for  postage. 

R.  GOODALE,  M.D. 


Harper9s  Weekly, 

(EACH  PART  CONTAINING  FOUR  NUMBERS), 

Are  for  Sale  Everywhere. 

Price  Twenty  Cents. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE 

SUMMER  BOOK-LIST. 


RUTLEDGE.  A Novel.  12mo $125. 

The  Sixth  Thousand  ready. 

BEULAH.  By  Miss  Evans 125. 

Twenty-third  Thousand. 

MARGARET  MONCRIEFFE,  the  First 

Love  of  Aaron  Burr 1 25. 

THE  ACTRESS  IN  HIGH  LIFE 1 00. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  CHINA.  By  Rev.  Clias. 

Taylor 1 25. 

Nearly  Ready: 


NEMESIS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Alone,”  <fcc.  1 25. 
THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  BOUVERIE.  By 
a Lady  of  Kentucky.  2 vola 2 00. 

DERBY  & JACKSON, 

Publishers, 
New  York. 


The  New  Books. 

8JL&J  Hcmbolut's  Private  Letters.  $1  25. 

Life  of  Hem.  and  Everett.  25. 
Tub  Kellys  and  O’ Kellys.  A New  Novel.  1 25. 
Woman  (La  Femme).  Michelet’s  New  Book.  1 00. 
IIaditb  of  Good  Society.  A Book  on  Manners.  125. 
Motueb  Goose  for  Grown  Folks.  75. 

V Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free.  Apply  to 
RUDD  & CARLETON,  Publishers,  New  York. 


NOW  READY. 

The  Second  Number  of  the 

Plantation. 

A SOUTHERN  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 

Containing  nearly  300  pages  of  reading  matter.  De- 
voted to  the  defence  of  Negro  Slaver)’,  total,  unqualified, 
unreserved,  in  a moral,  social,  and  political  point  of 
view.  The  present  number  contains,  among  many  other 
articles,  the  following : — 

William  H.  Seward  as  a Schoolmaster  in  Georgia. 
Walter  Early’s  Love  for  his  Cousin,  Cleopatra  Clare. 
Hope.  Two  or  three  of  Mr.  Spratt's  Slave  Trade  argu- 
ments. Anacreon's  Lute.  The  Old  Furm  House  of  my 
Uncle  Simon ; or,  Sketches  of  Southern  Life.  W'hat  is 
Slavery.  Must  a Sinner  be  compelled  to  Sin.  In  cacli 
Heart  Two  Beings  Dwell.  O’Connel  and  Mrs.  Moriarty. 
Agricultural  Views  of  the  late  Thomas  Spnlding.  Edgar 
A.  Poe.  Pauline  de  Meulan.  Opening  Hymn  for  the 
Dedication  of  a Church.  Closing  Hymn  for  the  Dedica- 
tion of  a Church.  Improved  Agriculture  for  the  South- 
ern States.  Barman  or-  Burnham ; or.  Swindlers  self 
made  Heroes.  Georgia:  Its  past  History  and  present 
Position.  The  Ball  at  B The  Sentry’s  Song.  En- 

glish Poets  and  Poetry  previous  to  Chaucer.  A Spoon- 
ful of  Stuffing.  Picture  of  Spurgeon.  Book  Burning. 
The  Negro  in  the  South.  Boston  Ladies  and  Boston  Beg- 
gars. Sympathy.  Massachusetts  Philanthropy.  Wit, 
Humor,  and  Anecdote.  Editor’s  Table. 

Terms.  $5  per  annum.  Single  copies,  $1  25.  Sent  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

PUDNEY  & RUSSELL,  Publishers, 

79  John  Street,  N.  Y. ; also, 

J.  A.  EATON,  Eatonton,  Ga. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  inducements  will  be 
offered. 


The  only  Magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

The  American  Phrenological 

JOURNAL,  established  1833,  contains  Portraits  with 
Phrenological  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distin- 
guished Individuals,  Articles  on  the  Science  of  Man — 
considered  Physically,  Intellectually,  and  Morally. 
PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY  forms  a leading  feature; 
is  fully  explained  ; amply  illustrated  with  the  portraits 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ; and  its  doctrines  applied 
to  all  the  practical  interests,  situations,  and  pursuits  of 
mankind.  The  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  illustrated,  our  motto  being  “A  sound  mind 
in  a healthy  body." 

men  about  launching  forth  upon  the  activities 
**!“>  a,!‘t  anxious  to  start  right,  and  understand  their 
urso,  will  find  this  Journal  a friend  and  a monitor,  to 
tl,cm  in  virtue,  shield  them  from  vice,  nnd  to 
“'em  for  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  The  va- 
nnin  occui,ation8  "ill  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  Phre- 
tty  and  Physiology,  so  that  every  one  may  know  in 

pt.P"«u,t  l>e  would  bo  most  li’  

No  ned  at  $1  a year,  by  FO 
wo.  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

- Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


G5 
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KAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 
Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biildeford,  Maine. 

F JAMES  SIIOOBRIDGE,  who  came  to 

Kent  v Cf,Ca  eight  years  ago  from  Bcncnden, 

berhnJtT. would  "rite  to  John  Shoobridge,  of  Lam- 

wvantagt’  gland’ hc  wiu 


Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis, 

Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and  incipient  Con- 
sumption, however  severely  developed,  are  cured  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time,  by  Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild 
Cherry,  — a medicine  as  generally  appreciated  as  uni- 
versally known.  Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  & Co., 
Boston.  Sold  everywhere  by  Druggists  and  Agents. 

Dr.  Munde’s  Water  Cure, 

At  Florence , near  Northampton,  Mass. 

“Dr.  M.  is,  next  to  Priessnitz,  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioner of  the  Water  Cure  that  Germany  lias  produced.” 
—New  York  Tribune. 


From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  June  161A. 

The  Perfumes  made  by  Rimmcl  (of  Toilet  Vinegar  ce- 
lebrity), breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  “ parterre”  at 
the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the  genial  Spring. 
The  numerous  aristocratic  patrons  of  there  scents  fully 
and  frankly  hear  witness  to  this  characteristic,  which 
causes  them  to  be  so  much  sought  after.  Rimmel’s  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Vinegar,  Almond  Soap,  and  Rose-leaf  Pow- 
der, can  he  had  of  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & CO., 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  of  all  Druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods. 


Chickering  & Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Ovi  rstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  tlie  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  part  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melorieons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  aud  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Reut. 

Warerooms  in  Boston.  246  Washington  Street;  Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


IMPORTANT  AND  TRUE? 


ARE  you  suffering  with  that  dreadful  disease,  Neural- 
gia? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  immediately 
cure. 

ARE  yon  racked  with  the  tortures  of  Riieumatism  ? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  speedily  re- 
lieve. 

ARE  you  suffering  with  the  gnawings  of  Dyspepsia 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  improve 
your  digestion. 

ARE  yon  groaning  with  pain,  with  Gout  in  your  limbs  ? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  assuage 
your  pain. 

ARE  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Internal 
Remedy? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING,  a certain  cure 
for  disease. 

Buy  it  and  Try  it. 

A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Proprietor, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & 

CO.,  New  York. 


Beer  for  the  Million. 

DENSLOW’S  EXTRACT  for  making  ROOT 
BEER.  One  Bottle  innkes  10  gallons,  at  a cost  of  0 
cents  per  gallon.  Selling  wonderfully.  To  Dealers,  One 
Dollar  per  dozen.  Retail,  25  cents.  162  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  all  Druggist*. 

St.  Vitus  Danced  or  Chorea  Remedy. 

This  Remedy,  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Tlios.  S. 
Barrett,  and  used  by  him  in  his  private  practice  for  20 
years,  is  offered  to  the  Public  as  an  Infallible  Antidote 
to  the  above  disease.  Reference  can  be  given  to  many 
who  have  tested  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  by  applying 
to  Mrs.  Dr.  T.  S.  BARRETT,  No.  8 East  11th  Street,  of 
whom  it  inay  be  obtained.  Price  $2  a bottle. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Riieumatism  and 
Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  SCO  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  • engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  yon  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


$5. 
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BABBITT’S  SOAP.  Price  per  Box 
Mr.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  the  well-known 
Saleratus  manufacturer,  is  bringing  out  a 
new  and  useful  article  of 
SOAP, 

Put  tip  in  boxes  of  60  pounds  each,  in  1 
pound  bars,  price  $>  per  box.  This  Soap 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other 
Soaps  wherever  introduced.  One  pound 
will  go  as  far  as  3 pounds  of  ordinary 
family  Soap.  It  will  wash  in  either  hard 
or  salt  water;  it  does  not  injure  the  fub- 
ric — on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  it  and 
fixes  the  colors.  It  will  remove  paint, 
grease,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  But  little 
labor  is  required  where  this  Soap  is  used. 
Directions  sent  in  cncli  box  for  making 
ONE  POUND  OF  THE  ABOVE  SOAP 
into  THREE  GALLONS  OF  1IAND- 
SOM E SOFT  SOAl*.  Send  for  a box  and 
give  it  a trial,  if  you  do  not  want  a 
whole  box  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to 
join  you  and  divide  it.  Believing  that 
no  family  which  has  once  used  this  Soap 
will  ever  be  without  it,  and  being  desirous 
to  have  its  merit  widely  known,  I have 
made  arrangements  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  following  papers  (many  of  whom 
have  tried  the  Soap  and  know  its  value), 
by  which  I am  able  for  the  present  to  of- 
fer to  any  person  remitting  to  me  $5  on 
any  solvent  Bank  in  the  United  States, 
ono  box  of  the  above  Soap,  and  a receipt 
for  one  year’s  subscription  to  either  of  the 
following  New  York  papers,  viz. : 

The  Weekly  Tribune, 

The  Weekly  Day  Book, 

The  Weekly  Times, 

The  Weekly  Sun, 

The  Century, 

The  Independent, 

The  Examiner, 

Christian  Advocate, 

Americun  Agriculturist, 

The  Chronicle, 

Vanity  Fair, 

Scottish  American  Journal. 
Hankins’  Family  Pictorial, 

United  States  Journal, 

The  Weekly  World, 

Or,  if  preferred,  I will  send  the  Semi- 
Weekly  Tribune  six  months,  or  the  Daily 
Tribune,  Times,  or  Sun,  two  months, 

Or,  Ilatper’s  Weekly  for  six  months. 
Please  be  particular,  and  give  full  direc- 
tions for  shipping  the  goods.  Also,  give 
the  name  of  your  Post-Office,  with  the 
State  and  County  in  which  vou  reside. 
Address  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  63,  08,  70,  72  and  74  Washington 
Street,  N.  Y. 

P.  S I will  send  the  Soap  without  pa- 

pers on  the  receipt  of  $4  25. 


$5. 
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CONGRESS  HALL, 
Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  he  engaged  by 
addressing  tlie  Proprietors, 

H ATIIORN  & McMICHAEL. 

Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

TRENTON  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B. — Three  trains  a day. 

Round  Hill  Water  Curo  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Pend  for  Circular. 

St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  lltli  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Formerly  at  ~) 

St.  Nicholas  and  (_ 

E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  ( 

Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 

FINKLE  & LYON 

Sewing-  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines, 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.  — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 

Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Will  purify  tlie  blood  and  recuperate  the  system. 
Now  is  tlie  time  to  use  it  effectually. 


Sent  Free ! Sent  Free ! ! Sent  Free ! ! ! 

ANEW  and  beautiful  ART,  forwhich  we  want  agents 
everywhere.  Agents  make  $59  a month.  Terms 
add  Specimen  sent  FREE.  Address,  with  stamp  for  re- 
turn postage.  L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  15.  Smith,  No.  822  Canal  Street,  by 
which  liis  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  proraDtlv 

filler!.  r J 


PATENTS. — O.  S.  X.  FECK,  Counsellor  at 

Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtains  patents,  and  at- 
tends to  all  other  business,  for  Inventors.  Refers  to  Hon. 
Charles  Mason,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


SEMMONS  & CO., 
Opticians, 

No.  GOO  J Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House, 
New  York. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  &,  CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufacturers  op  Improved  tigut  stitch  Sewing 
Machines. 

The  proprietors  of  these  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  any 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  the  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  tlie  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  tlie  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  fur  sale  nnd  exhibition,  are  at  500  Bboad- 
way,  New  York ; 17  Summer  Street,  Boston ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Pliila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4th  Street, Cincinnati;  and  16  St.  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Call  and  ex- 
amine. 


Wedding-  Cards  Notes,  &c.—  All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
Ac.-  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 

HA  RPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  C xxiii.]  CONTENTS.  [August. 

TO  RED  RIVER  AND  BEYOND.  ( First  Paper.) 

Illustrations.  — The  Train. — Cascade  near  St. 
Paul.  — Horse-Jockeying.  — Red  River  Guide.  — The 
Traveler’s  Home.— Ferry  over  Rum  River.— One  of  our 
Doctors. — Our  Naturalist. — The  First  Watch. — Getting 
out  of  a Slough. — Claim-Shanty. — Claim-Stake. — Tak- 
ing the  Vail. — Patten’s  Crossing.— Now  I lay  me  down. — 
Pelican  Lake First  View  of  tlie  Red  River. — Fort  Ab- 

ercrombie.—Cantonments,  Fort  Abercrombie. — The  An- 
son Northup. — The  Smudge. — Dakotali  City. 

JOHN  BULL  IN  JAPAN. 

Illustrations. — Japanese  Artist.— Island  of  Pap- 

penberg Japanese  Ladies  and  Children. — Group  of 

Horses. — Japanese  Tea-Garden. — In  tlie  Bay  of  Jedo. — 
Japanese  Scenery.— Travelers  in  a Snow-Storm. — Land- 
ing-Place at  Jedo — Japanese  Horse-Shoe— Saddle.— 
Sandal.— Japanese  Bath. — Jedo  Forts. — Fire-Ladder. — 
Japanese  Builders. — Lord  Elgin  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters.— Japanese  Funeral. — Japanese  Village. — Coopers. 
— Gymnastics. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BENNINGTON.— A BALLAD 
OF  VERMONT. 

Illustrations. — Map  of  Bennington. — John  Stark. 
—The  Battle  Ground.— Van  Schaik’s  Milk 

BEFORE  BREAKFAST. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  TWO  DEACONS.  In  Eight 
Chapters. 

Chapter  IV.  The  other  Deacon’s  Wife. 

Chapter  V.  A Deacon’s  Son  and  a Deacon’s  Daugh- 
ter. 

JO  DAVIESS,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

TWO  PORTRAITS. 

HENRY  GILBERT. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  SUSAN  BELL.  By  An- 
thony Trollope. 

BLACK  TARN. 

THE  FOUR  GEORGES.— I.  GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 
By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Illustrations.— Ilerrenhauscn — The  Princess  So- 
phia before  her  Maniage  and  in  her  Old  Age. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

THE  DOLEFUL  HISTORY  OF  THE  OMNIBUS 
HORSE. 

Illustrations.— Cruiser  Sold— His  new  Acquaint- 
ances.— The  Start. — The  Stop. — The  Fall. — Jawing. — 
Help  Wanted. — Cruiser’s  Education Delights  of  Win- 
ter.— Broken  in. — His  last  Sale. — Finale. 
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Illustrations.— Dressing-Gown.— Boy’s  Costume. 
— Breakfast  Cap. 

The  Publishers  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine believe  that  tlie  present  Number  will  be  unusually 
attractive  to  those  readers  who  desire  some  relief  from 
the  political  disoussions  which  form  tlie  staple  of  the 
Periodical  Literature  of  the  day.  Its  contents  have  been 
furnished  by  writers  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  opening  article  on  the  “ lied  River  Country’’  is  tlio 
first  of  a series  portraying,  with  Pen  and  Pencil,  Life, 
Character,  Scenery,  and  Adventure  in  that  Northwestern 
region  which  is  now  so  rapidly  growing  into  importance. 
The  paper  upon  “Japan”  embodies  the  leading  results 
of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Olipuant,  who  lias  furnished 
altogether  the  best  account  yet  published  of  the  people 
of  that  singular  country,  the  first  embassy  from  which 
to  any  civilized  country  has  just  left  our  shores.  The 
Biography  of  Jo  Daviess  is  tlie  first  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  ever  produced  in  Ilia 
gallant  State  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s 
lively  American  Story  evinces  the  writer's  rare  faculty  of 
depicting  the  Life  and  Manners  of  the  various  countries 
through  which  he  lias  traveled.  The  admirers  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  can  not  fail  to  read  with  pleasure  his  vivid 
pictures  of  tlie  Four  Georges,  which  are  here  for  tlie  first 
time  published,  simultaneously  with  their  appearauce  in 
England. 

These,  with  tlie  other  articles,  including  the  varied 
contents  of  the  “ Editor's  Drawer,’’  form,  tlie  Publishers 
believe,  one  of  tlie  most  attractive  Numbers  which  they 
have  been  able  to  offer  to  their  readers. 

Tlie  Publishers  again  repeat  what  they  have  so  often 
said,  that  the  Magazine  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
sound  conservative  position  which  it  has  assumed.  No 
article  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  because  tlie  writer  of 
it  agrees  with  or  dissents  from  their  views  upon  ques- 
tions not  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.  But  the 
Editors  to  whom  tlie  charge  of  the  Magazine  lins  been 
committed  will  exercise  the  mopt  watchful  care  that  no- 
thing shall  appear  in  its  pages  which  shall  render  it  an 
unwelcome  visitor  in  any  household  in  any  part  of  tlio 
country. 
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A PICTURE  FOR  THE  INTEMPERATE. 

Photographer.  “Now,  Sir,  step  in  and  have  your  Likeness  taken.  It  might  be  useful  to* 
yonr  Family !” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels, 
Tlirce-ply,  In.  Carpets,  Hugs,  Oil  Cloths, etc., at  reduced 
prices.  Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


The  Most  Delightful  Book  of  the  Year. 

Autobiographical  Recollections 

OP 

Charles  Robert  Leslie,  R.A. 

Edited  by  Tom  Tatiob,  Esq.  With  Portrait. 

One  Volume.  Price  $1  25. 

This  charming  volume  is  rich  in  personal  reminiscence 
and  anecdote  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  century, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Coleridge,  Scott,  Sidney 
Smith.  Wordsworth,  Ciiari.es  I amb,  Washington 
Irvinq.  Among  the  Correspondence  may  be  found  up- 
wards of  twenty  letters  of  Washington  Irving  never 
before  published. 

“Most  of  the  statesmen,  artists,  poets,  and  men  of  let- 
ters of  the  century,  find  a place  in  its  pleasant  pages.  * * * 
The  charming  letters  of  Irving  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  fortune  of  the  book. — Transcript , Boston. 

Jrgf'>  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  post-paid  to 
any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

TICKNOH  & FIKI.DS,  I’ublisliers,  Boston. 

Wheeler  &,  Wils^js  ^fw»g.  Machines. 

Office  505  Broad wky,  New  York.  '' 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


No.  396  Broadway. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place''  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 

This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  ta^te  and  reliable  in  construction. 

Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
sons at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 
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Thorlcy’s  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 

The  Excellencies 

of 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine 

Appear  from  the  fact  that  its  principal  ingredient  is  a 
cooling  vegetable  oil.  possessing  peculiar  affinities  for 
the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  imparting  a semi-trans- 
parent lustre  to  the  hair,  its  rapid  absorption  leaving 
but  little  residue  upon  the  surface. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 

DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

“GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY’’ 
And  unfailing  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 
Dysentery,  and  all 

Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DK. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON'S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 

And  fob  Salk  by  every  Druggist  throughout  the 
Country. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices, 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 


MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

Witli  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Sliirt 
as  sold  in  .the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARD,  FROM  LONDON. 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Up  Stairs. 

UNiVE 


STEINWAY  &.  SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 

AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 

Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

F.nch  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Waremoms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesnlc  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Spurious  Imitations  of  Artusairon  or 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute  ’ having  been  put  into  mar- 
kel,  we  hereby  caution  the  public  against  purchasing  the 
dangerous  adulterations. 

None  genuine  unless  bearing  our  trade  mark,  “ Arto- 
Saibon."  SACKETT,  BELCHER  & CO.,  Agents, 
No.  28  and  30  READE  Street,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  also  by  JOHN  DWIGHT  & CO.,  No.  11 
Old  Slip. 


Pamphlets,  Circulars,  &c.,  describing  the  new  scien- 
tific and  only  known  menus  for  the  effectual  cun'  of 
stammering , can  be  obtained  by  addressing  li.  HATES, 
No.  82  Broadway,  New  York. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 


Manufactory  and  Warerooius 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 


Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


imale  Agents  Wanted. 

DAY.  — Agents  Wanted  for  the  Mammoth 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 


the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court. for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


:<1  according  to  Act  of  Congn 


An  observer  at  Washington  and  others  say  that 
there  were  two  halls  connected ; another  at  Nor- 
folk describes  it  as  “ two  dumb-bells  tied  togeth- 
er and  another  at  Poughkeepsie  says  that  it  was 
in  the  shape  of  a “ bar.”  A sharp  amateur  at 
Brooklyn  says  that  it  was  composed  of  five  balls ; 
or,  as  an  observer  in  Orange  County  puts  it,  “ five 
distinct  nuclei;"  while  another  at  New  Haven  is 
not  disposed  to  admit  that  there  were  more  than 
three,  but  allows  that  each  had  a distinct  tail.  At 
Philadelphia  a leading  authority  saw  “ several  dis- 
tinct bodies.” 

Had  it  a tail  ? Several  observers  state  that  the 
meteor  had  a tail.  Some,  however,  distinctly  state 
that  it  had  no  tail,  and  was  thus  distinguishable 
from  a comet.  At  Tarrytown  a careful  observer 
noticed  a train  of  sparks  following  it,  but  separated 
from  it ; and  most  of  the  reports  from  this  city  con- 
firm this  view,  though  several  do  not.  Those  who 
deny  the  tail  and  say  nothing  about  sparks,  declare 
that  it  was  followed  by  a train  of  smaller  balls; 
which  are  variousty  stated  at  2,  3,  5,  and  “sever- 
al.” At  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  in  Pennsylvania,  observers  declare 
that  the  meteor  threw  oflf  pieces,  which  were  lu- 
minous— some  say  with  a loud  report,  others  say 
noiselessly. 


As  to  the  size  of  the  meteor  proper,  and  the 
length  of  the  train,  tail,  or  series  of  satellites,  opin- 
ions are  vastly  divided.  Many  observers  thought 
it  was  the  moon,  as  it  was  about  that  size ; a sapi- 
ent watchman  in  Albany  remarked  naively  that 
the  moon  was  traveling  more  quickly  than  usual 
that  night.  Others  report  that  it  was  the  size  of 
the  planet  Venus ; at  Newburgh  it  was  found  to 
measure  three  feet  in  diameter ; several  observers 
say  that  it  was  “ as  big  as  a man’s  head while 
two  declare  that  it  was  “ the  size  of  a man’s  fist 
and  in  Westchester  that  it  was  only  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  tail  was  reported  at 
Boston  to  be  ten  feet  lineal  measure;  on  Long 
Island  the  tail  measured  200  feet ; at  Albany,  it 
extended  “several  degrees  in  length." 

The  color  is  as  uncertain  as  the  rest.  On  Staten 
Island  it  appeared  red ; red  is  also  the  color  which 
met  the  eye  of  observers  at  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Hartford,  and  generally  on  the  Hudson.  But  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  white; 
at  Syracuse,  New  York,  it  was  blue;  in  Jersey  it 
was  green ; in  Philadelphia,  greenish  ; in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  bluish-wliite ; on  the  Sound, 
silver  and  orange  mixed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  cause  of 
astronomical  science  is  concerned,  but  little  ad- 


vantage can  be  expected  from  the  popular  observa- 
tions of  the  meteor.  This  will  not  surprise  scien- 
tific students.  The  power  of  accurate  observation 
of  physical  phenomena  is  an  art  only  acquired  by 
study  and  practice.  Despite  the  proverb,  very 
few  men  can  afford  to  trust  their  own  eyes.  To 
say  nothing  of  color  blindness,  which  is  more  com- 
mon than  is  supposed,  there  are  but  few  persons  in 
the  world  whose  eye  sight  is  so  quick,  and  whose 
memory  of  perceptions  so  sure  as  to  enable  them 
to  report  accurately,  even  after  a brief  lapse  of 
time,  an  image  which  has  been  impressed  upon  and 
then  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  retina.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  anj'  one  of  the  forty  observers 
whose  reports  are  before  us  desired  to  mislead  the 
public ; j et,  as  the  body  seen  by  them  all  was  the 
same  (for  all  agree  as  to  time  and  the  direction 
taken  by  the  meteor),  it  is  evident  that  not  much 
more  than  half  a dozen  of  them  saw  and  remem- 
bered it  correctly.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  report  of  some  whose 
profession  it  is  to  observe  such  phenomena,  and  to 
record  them  for  future  study.  The  astronomer 
Mitchell  writes  to  the  Herald: 

“Albany,  Jufy*l,)6«0. 

“ The  brilliant  meteor  seen  by  your  correspondent  at 
Brooklyn  was  seen  at  this  place  by  several  persons.  One 


THE  METEOR. 


We  engrave  herewith  three  fine  pictures  of  the 
Meteor  which  was  witnessed  in  this  section  of 
country  on  Friday,  20th,  from  sketches  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Adams  at  Saratoga  Springs,  by  Mr.  Avkry 
at  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  M’Nkvin  on  Long  Island. 

The  phenomenon  is  stated  on  all  sides  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  kind  ever 
witnessed.  It  was  seen  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  Virginia ; at  Buffalo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  at  Detroit,  Michigan  ; in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania ; throughout  New  England ; and 
at  sea,  200  miles  east  of  the  Bay  of  New  York. 

By  this  time,  several  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten and  printed  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject. 
Astronomers  professional  and  astronomers  dilet- 
tanti have  all  had  their  say ; and  now  that  we  have 
heard  it,  what  do  we  know  about  the  meteor  ? 

First,  as  to  its  shape.  We  have  before  us  the 
reports  of  some  forty  observers,  who  declare  that 
they  saw  it  from  various  points,  ranging  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Norfolk,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Boston.  Most  of  them  describe  it  as  “ two  large 
balls  of  fire.”  But  observers  at  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newburgh,  and 
Long  Island  say  that  there  was  but  “ one  ball.” 


THE  METEOR  OF  JULY  20,  AS  SEEN  BY  J.  A.  ADAMS,  ESQ.,  AT  SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 


THE  METEOR  AS  SEEN  BY  S.  P.  AYERY,  ESQ.,  AT  BROOKLYN. 


THE  METEOR  AS  SEEN  BY  J.  M‘NEVIN,  ESQ.,  NEAR  BEDFORD,  LONG  ISLAND. 
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member  of  my  family  saw  it  rise  from  behind  a bank  of 
low  clouds,  near  the  point  where  the  moon  had  set.  lie 
thought  it  the  fire  of  a balloon  at  first,  but  soon  the  light 
grow  more  intense,  and  when  nearly  due  south  the  nucleus 
burst,  and  presented  n most  splendid  displny.  Two  prin- 
cipal fragments,  each  followed  by  a train  of  light,  and 
not  more  than  two  degrees  apart,  pursued  an  easterly 
course,  while  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  or  ten  degrees 
several  smaller  fragments,  lees  brilliant  than  the  first  ‘wo, 
followed  in  a straight  line  east,  with  a faint  train  of  light. 
I was  sitting  in  the  portico  of  n.y  dwelling,  which  faces 
the  east.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  flashes,  like 
faint  lightning,  which  were  visible  two  or  three  times. 
I rose  walked  to  the  north  end  of  the  portico,  to  look 
northwest  for  the  cause  of  these  Hames.  Seeing  nothing, 
I turned  to  the  east,  and  then  saw  that  quite  deep  shadows 
■were  cast  by  obiccts  near  me  in  the  yard,  falling  toward 
the  north  I at  once  perceived  the  cause  in  the  light  of 
the  meteor,  as  above  described.  1 first  saw  it  just  under 
the  southern  star  Antores,  or  about  27  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  pursuing  a line  nearly  horizontal  it  passed 
under  the  planet  Mars  (which  it  greatly  exceeded  in  brill- 
iancy), and  continuing  Us  course  toward  the  east,  it  final- 
ly disappeared,  while  yet  some  eight  or  ten  degrees 
above  the  horizon. 

“As  persons  in  Brooklyn,  looking  north,  saw  this  ob- 
ject rise  in  the  west  and  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  as  in  Albany  it  was  seen  to  the  south,  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  object  really  passed  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  and  wo  shall  doubtless  find  accounts  from 
those  who  saw  it  directly  overhead,  or  passing  from  the 
west  through  their  zenith  to  the  east. 

“I  had  time  to  note  the  hour  and  minutes,  and  found 
that  the  meteor  faded  out  at  fifty  minutes  part  nine. 

“ I saw  during  the  evening  several  small  meteors,  and 
the  number  must  have  been  very  great,  as  two  were  no- 
ticed to  pass  the  field  of  the  comet-seeker  in  the  course 
of  some  twenty  minutes. 

“In  case  we  admit  the  meteor  to  have  passed,  as  it 
probably  did,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Albany,  its  ele- 
vation must  have  been  about  twenty-seven  miles ; and  in 
case  it  was  set  on  fire  by  entering  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
at  such  an  elevation,  it  would  have  passed  through  about 
870  miles  of  atmosphere,  and,  ns  I estimate,  with  a velo- 
city of  about  ten  miles  in  one  second  of  time.  Should 
any  person  have  seen  it  in  the  zenith,  the  locality  where 
It  was  thus  seen  will  enable  any  one  to  compute  roughly 
the  elevation  above  the  earth.” 


Mr.  Lucien  A.  Kendall,  late  of  the  United  States 
schooner  Fenimore  Cooper,  on  board  of  which  ves- 
sel he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  and 
recording  meteorological  observations,  thus  writes 
concerning  the  meteor,  from  Reading,  Pennsylva- 
nia: 

“ 9 45  r.M.,  July  20,  I860.— Wind  west,  and  very  light. 
Ne  clouds  to  be  seen,  hut  misty  to  the  northwest. 

“Four  brilliant  meteors  were  seen  suddenly  to  rise 
from  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees,  about  west 
nerthwest,  and  ascending  about  ten  degrees.  They  pur- 
sued a rapid  course  in  an  east  and  southerly  direction. 

“ The  first  two  were  of  a brilliant  and  pale  olive,  leav- 
ing a wake  as  they  fell  similar  to  that  of  a comet.  The 
ether  two,  a little  distance  astern,  were  of  a purplish  col- 
•r,  and  without  the  wake. 

“The  whole  thing  lasted  one  and  a half  minute,  and 
formed  a beautiful  appearance,  creating  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  good  people  here  the  impression  that  all 
hands  were  about  to  be  ‘piped  up’  in  a very  short  time.’’ 

Mr.  J.  A.  Adams,  whose  sketch  appears  on  the 
preceding  page,  writes : 

“ The  double  comet,  or  meteor , as  it  appeared  at  Sarato- 
ga Springs  on  the  20th  inst.,  moved  apparently  about  as 
fast  as  a sky-rocket,  and  seemed  to  be  only  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  distant.  It  traveled  from  west  to  east,  and 
was  seen  looking  directly  south.  I supposed  it  passed 
only  a little  way  above  the  tops  of  the  trees.  There  were 
twe  balls,  eaah  about  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  as  large 
as  a full  moon,  and  as  bright  or  brighter  than  that  orb. 
The  entlines  of  it  were  remarkably  distinct  and  clear. 
Sparks  appeared  to  shoot  off  in  the  rear  of  the  balls,  and 
fellow  in  a train  of  considerable  length;  but  I think  it 
■was  not  so,  they  were  fragments  of  it  following  the  great- 
er masses.  I saw  no  change  of  color,  or  any  explosion.” 


Mr.  M'Nevin,  who  supplied  ns  with  another  of 
the  sketches  given  on  the  preceding  page,  writes : 

“From  my  point  of  observation  (Deane  Street,  near 
Bedford,  Brooklyn,  New  York)  a broad,  broken,  mead- 
•w-like  space  slopes  gently  toward  Pacific  Avenue— be- 
tween which  and  Atlantic  Avenue  a line  of  lofty  trees 
still  flourish.  The  avenues  run  from  west  to  cast,  and 
this  appeared  the  course  of  the  sailing  stars,  and  at  the 
proportioned  altitude  you  perceive  in  the  drawing. 

“The  meteor  sailed  by  slowly  and  horizontally  against 
the  wind,  which  was  blowing  then  pretty  freshly  from 
the  east.  This  circumstance  dissipated  my  first  idea, 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  fire-works.  But  no  artificial  light 
•ould  ever  imitate  this  wonder  of  the  heavens.  The  light 
was  indescribable— a mystic  pearly-tinted  radiance  filled 
each  moving  globe;  and  they  actually  scented  intelligent 
.—like  eyes!  And  Its  reflected  light  upon  the  cold  mead- 
ow was  like  that  wonderful  description  of  the  Fairy 
Heaven  of  Hogg,  in  his  trance  of  Bonny  Kilmeny,  in  the 
‘Queen’s  Wake.’  A startling,  dazzling  softness  held 
you  breathless  as  it  passed  by:  and  a painful  sigh  fol- 
lowed its  departure,  as  if  you  beheld  the  last  of  some  an- 
gelic intelligence  pursuing  its  eternal  messenger  mission 
through  the  revolving  planets. 

“It  was  so  leng  in  passing— so  stately,  silently,  and 
slowly — that  one  had  a thousand  thoughts;  and  leup'ng 
out  to  the  grass,  I followed  it  with  my  eyes,  until,  in- 
stead of  vanishing  in  a meteoric  flash,  it  actually  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  being  foreshortened  ! blettdipg 
all  the  trailing  globes  into  one  reddish  ball  of  distant 
flame,  caused  by  its  amazing  distance  from  me,  or  by  its 
entrance  into  a cloud;  and  I believe  that  it  passed  in 
this  manner  to  Europe.  And  this  deceptive  foreshort- 
ening accounts  for  the  appearance,  at  first,  of  only  one 
globe,  and  its  seeming  separation  into  many.” 

Much  has  been  written  about  meteors,  but  very 
little  indeed  is  known  on  the  subject.  The  popu- 
lar theory,  at  present,  among;  astronomers  is  that 
they  are  independent  cosmical  bodies,  whose  origin 
is  unknown,  and  which  revolve  in  space  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  gravity.  Their  number  is  sup- 
posed to  be  illimitable.  The  law  of  their  orbits  is 
undiscovered ; we  only  know  or  believe  that  some 
600  or  700  of  them  approach  every  year  so  near 
the  earth  as  to  detach  portions  of  tlieir  substance, 
which  fall,  and  are  called  “meteoric  stones.” 
Their  size  must  of  course  be  various;  Olbers 
thought  a mile  in  diameter  a fair  average.  From 
the  meteoric  stones  which  have  fall  n from  them, 
their  substance  is  supposed  to  he  chiefly  iron, 
nickel,  and  olivin.  It  is  conjectnr  d that  their 
rapid  passage  through  the  atmosphere,  when  they 
approach  the  earth,  ignites  tlieir  substance,  and 
gives  them  the  fiery  appearance  which  is  always 
observed.  According  tf>  ijicstj^tirit:)},  fjymeteor 


of  20th  July  is  supposed  by  some  astronomers  to 
have  been  rather  over  a mile  in  diameter,  and  to 
have  passed  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of 
the  earth.  To  lay  observers  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  over  500  feet  from  tiie  ground. 

It  is  rather  disheartening  to  think  that,  after  all 
our  study,  and  all  our  observatories,  we  know  so 
little  of  such  common  phenomena  as  meteors ; hut 
when  we  reflect  that,  only  a couple  of  hundred 
years  ago,  the  appearance  of  the  meteor  of  July 
20th  would  have  been  followed  hv  general  alarm, 
and  that  people  throughout  the  country  would  have 
regarded  it  as  the  forerunner  of  pestilence,  war,  or 
famine,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  world  has 
moved  after  all. 


Summer  Resorts. 

Trenton  Falls  Hotel,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Congress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
International  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls. 

Bound  Hill  Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  August  4,  1860. 


THE  CROPS  OF  I860. 

THE  farmers  are  harvesting  their  wheat  as' 
far  north  as  the  southern  counties  of  Wis- 
consin. From  Southern  Illinois  to  Southern 
Wisconsin,  and  throughout  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  New  York,  the  crop  is  the  largest  ever  har- 
vested. Little  or  no  mischief  lias  been  done  by 
the  fly  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States;  and 
in  the  West,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
there  has  been  no  rust  in  the  wheat.  In  Illi- 
nois, we  are  informed  on  good  authority  that 
lands  which  have  yielded,  of  late  years,  seven 
or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  have  this  year  giv- 
en eighteen  or  twenty ; and  nearly  as  large  an 
increase  is  reported  in  the  yield  of  wheat  lands 
in  New  York  and  Ohio.  Altogether,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  amount  of  wheat  harvested  this 
fall  in  the  North  and  Northwest  will  he  very 
considerably  more  than  was  ever  garnered  in 
any  previous  year.  In  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  the  Southern  States,  the 
want  of  rain  has  operated  unfavorably  on  the 
wheat  crop,  and  the  harvest  will  be  short.  Hap- 
pily, the  country  does  not  rely  on  these  States 
for  its  wheat. 

With  regard  to  corn.  Corn  is  a crop  which 
does  not  need  as  much  rain  as  wheat.  What 
it  requires  is  an  open,  fair  season  for  planting 
in  the  spring,  and  a late  frost  for  ripening  in 
the  fall.  The  former  requisite  has  been  vouch- 
safed : never,  since  corn  was  first  planted  in  the 
Northwest  had  the  farmers  so  fine  a spring  as 
in  18G0.  Hence  the  area  of  land  planted  was 
largely  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  the  crop 
is  now  fully  one  month  in  advance  of  that  of  last 
year.  * In  Illinois  and  Iowa  farmers  count  upon 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  say  that  they  will 
have  nearly  twice  as  much  as  usual  to  send  to 
market ; in  other  words,  tlifey  will  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  Southern  States  with  com,  will 
have  enough  to  make  it  cheap  at  home,  and 
will  have,  besides,  a handsome  surplus  for  ex- 
port. 

Cotton  ias  looked  uncommonly  well  till  late- 
ly. The  land  planted  would,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  have  justified  the  planters  in  ex- 
pecting a crop  of  five  million  bales.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  recent  drought  has  done  some  dam- 
age on  the  high  lands,  and  a corresponding  re- 
duction must  be  made  from  the  estimate.  What 
extent  of  damage  may  have  been  inflicted  by 
the  dry  weather  nothing  but  the  actual  receipts 
at  the  ports  can  prove.  The  planters  can  afford 
to  lose  ten  per  cent,  of  their  crop  without  fall- 
ing much  below  the  enormous  yield  of  1859. 
Should  the  fall  frost  be  early,  the  jacking  sea- 
son will  be  abridged,  and  a further  reduction 
from  the  estimate  will  have  to  be  made.  Should 
it  be  late,  as  late  as  it  was  last  year,  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  I860  will  yield  more  money  to  the 
Sonthern  ] flan  ter  than  even  the  crop  of  1859. 

Altogether,  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  both  North  and  South,  is  go- 
ing to  astonish  the  world  this  year.  There  are 
those  who  complain  that  these  staples  of  ours 
will  not  realize  the  profit  they  should,  because 
the  foreign  demand  is  not  as  active  as  it  was 
four  and  five  years  ago.  Those  who  argue 
thus  forget  the  first  principle  of  political  econo- 
my, which  is,  that  the  development  of  commerce 
and  industry  are  in  exact  ratio  to  the  cheapness 
of  food.  Where  food  is  cheap,  commerce 
thrives,  industry  expands,  prosjierity  becomes 
general ; where  food  is  dear,  trade  languishes, 
manufactures  decline,  and  the  country  at  large 
suffers.  An  advance  in  breadstuff's  in  Europe 
implies  a crop  failure  there,  and  involves  an 
advance  in  the  cost  of  food  here,  and  also  an 
increase  of  wont  and  a diminution  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity  among  the  nations 
whi'  h are  onr  commercial  partners,  and  whose 
well-being  is  indissolubly  linked  with  ours.  A 
decline  in  breadstuff?  secures  cheap  food  not 
only  to  our  own  people,  but  to  foreigners,  and 
is  the  natural  precursor  of  increase^  commer- 
cial energy  and  enlarged  industrial  enterprises. 

Let  no  man  dare  to  hope  for  higher  prices 
fur  food.  hat  the  country  wants  i3  cheap 
food,  and  plenty  of  it;  and  that,  thank  God, 
we  shall  have  this  fall  and  next  spring. 


THE  OUTBREAK  IN  SYRIA. 

We  devote  a good  deal  of  space  this  week  to 
illustrations  of  the  recent  anti-Christian  out- 
burst in  Syria,  which  has  cost  the  fives  of  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  women,  and  children  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  faith,  and  laid  waste  the 
fairest  valleys  of  Lebanon.  The  aggressors  are 
that  peculiar  race  called  Druses,  whose  faith 
is  a mystery,  whose  origin  is  doubtful,  whose 
means  of  living  are  uncertain  ; in  fact,  all  that 
is  certain  about  them  is  that  they  are  lawless, 
faithless,  and  blood-thirsty.  The  victims  have 
been  Maronites — a sect  of  Christians  peculiar 
to  that  region — members  of  the  Greek  ^liurch, 
Catholics,  and  Protestants.  The  only  sect  as- 
sailed has  been  the  Christians;  but  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  suffered  alike,  and, 
for  the  time,  the  various  anti-Christian  sects 
seem  to  have  forgotten  their  mutual  hatreds  to 
feed  their  common  grudge  against  Christianity. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the 
affair  without  recalling  to  mind  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  outbreak  of  1857  in  India. 
There,  as  in  Syria,  the  Brahmins  and  the  Mos- 
lems forgot  their  mutual  strife  to  engage  in  a 
crusade  against  the  Christians;  there,  as  in 
Lebanon,  no  distinction  was  made  among  the. 
Christian  sects,  but  all  were  assailed  alike. 
From  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  mutiny,  it  would  seem  that  the  pre- 
vailing idea  of  the  mutineers,  before  the  out- 
break, was  that  they  were  going  to  be  proselyt- 
ized by  force.  In  Syria,  two  adverse  opinions 
are  said  to  prevail ; one,  that  the  great  European 
nations  are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  East;  the  other,  that  those  nations 
are  going  to  force  Christianity  on  Turkey.  The 
former  notion  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  Crimean 
war,  in  which,  according  to  Asiatic  notions, 
England  and  France  helped  Turkey,  a Moslem 
power,  to  beat  Russia,  a Christian  power,  and 
thus  took  the  side  of  Islamism  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  latter  rests  on  the  Hatti-Huma- 
youn,  or  edict  of  toleration,  which  was  extorted 
from  the  Sultan  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  edict  is  very  unpopu- 
lar among  the  Turks.  A clear-headed  mission- 
ary wrote  some  time  since  that  they  regard  it 
as  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  Mussul- 
man faith,  and  predicted  that  they  would  not 
submit  to  its  execution  patiently.  Further- 
more, it  is  rather  curious  that,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  accounts,  the  first  idea  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  came  from  Syria  and  Arabia. 
It  was  from  thence,  we  arc  assured,  that  those 
messengers  started  who  traveled  throughout 
Hindostan  in  the  early  months  of  1857,  calling 
upon  the  Mohammedans  to  rise  and  slay  the 
infidel. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Druse  mas- 
sacres will  be  found  to  have  a common  origin 
with  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  worn-out  re- 
ligions of  the  Asiatic  races  are  yielding  on  ev- 
ery side  to  the  advancing  march  of  civilization 
and  Christianity ; these  violent  outbursts  of 
bloody  rage  are  the  natural  precursors  of  the 
end. 

In  the  mean  time  it  maybe  hoped  that  France 
and  England — which  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  defenseless  position  of  the  Christians  in 
Syria — will  now  go  to  work  with  energy  and 
vigor  to  protect  those  who  are  left.  A few 
more  weeks  of  inaction,  and  Bcyront  and  Da- 
mascus will  share  the  fate  of  Zayleh  and  Ra- 
shciya,  and  there  will  hardly  ho  a handful  of 
Christians  alive  in  Syria. 


THE  AGONIES  OF  THE  JAPA- 
NESE COMMITTEE. 

It  is  reported  that  Alderman  Boole  is  going 
to  perform  the  “ Happy  Dispatch.”  The  cause 
of  the  catastrophe  is  an  application  lately  made 
by  Mr.  Cliatfield  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Controller  from  paying  $105,000  for  the 
entertainments  given  to  the  Japanese,  in  which 
so  many  rowdies  and  shoulder-hitters  are  said 
to  have  particijiated.  We  submit  that  this  Mr. 
Chatfield  is  an  impertinent  person,  and  that  the 
memory  of  Boole  should  be  kept  fresh  in  our 
civic  rec  ords. 

Why  should  not  the  shoulder-hitters  be  feted 
at  the  public  expense  ? Tiiey  bear  the  weight 
of  our  municijiai  government.  They  elect  Al- 
dermen, Councilmen,  and  Congressmen.  While 
Gunnybags  and  Cotton  Fork,  Esq.,  are  lounging 
in  their  drawing-rooms,  or  footing  up  accounts 
in  their  offices,  the  shoulder-hitters  are  busy 
with  the  affairs  of  the  city.  You  find  them  at 
primary  meetings,  at  ward  committees,  at  rati- 
fication meetings,  and,  rather  twice  or  thrice 
than  once,  at  the  polls.  If  any  men  have  the 
public  interest  at  heart  it  is  they.  Who,  then, 
lias  a better  right  to  the  public  moneys  ? 

But  one  hundred  and  fivo  thousand  dollars ! 

’Tis  a large  sum,  doubtless  ; but  then  think 
of  the  number  of  shoulder-hitters  who  rely 
upon  the  city  for  support!  Why,  the  whole 
sum  will  hardly  pay  for  a coat  and  a week’s 
drii  ks  for  each  of  them. 

This  Chatfield  says  that  the  Aldevmen  not 
only  sold  tickets  for  the  Japanese  Ball,  but  bar- 
gained for  a commission  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  on  their  expenses  here.  Are  there  no 
gags  left  to  stop  this  fellow’s  mouth  ? Is  it  to 
be  endured  that  such  scandals  as  these  shall  go 


abroad  in  an  official  form  ? Why  should  not 
the  Committee  have  Sold  tickets  ? They  own- 
ed them,  and  every  body  knows  that  they  want- 
ed money.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  Gunnybags 
and  Cotton  Pork  to  growl  now,  but  where  was 
their  growl  when  Boole  and  his  fellow-commit- 
teemen wanted  votes  on  the  day  of  election  ? 
Was  Gunnybags  at  the  polls  that  day?  Did 
Cotton  Fork  register  his  vote  like  a man  ? No 
— they  were  both  “too  busy.”  Gunnybags 
never  votes : he  considers  that  sort  of  thing  be- 
neath the  notice  of  a bank  director,  and  a man 
whose  paper  sells  at  six  per  cent.  Let  them 
eat  the  leek. 

We  hope,  for  onr  part,  that  the  Committee 
will  compel  the  Controller  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  that  the  shoulder-hitters  will  get  the  re- 
gard of  their  labors.  We  are  sorry  for  Boole ; 
but  we  can  promise  him  a handsome  obituary, 
and  some  tax-payers,  at  all  events,  will  drop  a 
tear  on  his  tomb. 


WEST  POINT  STARVATION. 

We  have  heard  of  no  inquiry  into  the  ru- 
mors mentioned  in  our  last  number  with  regard 
to  the  diet  of  the  West  Point  cadets.  We  reit- 
erate our  statement  that  it  is  currently  reported 
that  the  food  supplied  to  the  West  Point  cadets 
— the  flower  of  our  youth — is  not  nutritious, 
and  often  not  wholesome ; that  the  business 
of  supplying  to  them  is  one  of  those  contracts 
which  require  incessant  supervision.  Is  any 
one  going  to  look  into  the  matter?  Or  are  the 
authorities  so  busily  engaged  in  politics  that 
they  have  no  time  to  inquire  into  a matter  in- 
volving nothing  more  impoi’tant  than  the  health 
and  life  of  two  hundred  of  the  finest  young  men 
in  the  country?  Has  Colonel  Delafield  no- 
thing to  say  ? 


THE  STEAM  PLOW. 

Ox  a recent  tour  through  the  Western  prai- 
ries we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the 
steam  plow  was  comparatively  unknown.  Farm- 
ers had  heard  of  such  an  implement ; hut  they 
believed  it  was  a mere  ingenious  toy,  and  broke 
their  lands  as  of  old  with  the  horse  plow. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  somewhere  in 
this  matter.  Several  dozen  steam  plows  are, 
we  believe,  patented  here  and  abroad.  It  stands 
to  reason  that,  on  the  smooth  prairies  of  the 
West,  steam  ought  to  be  a much  better  servant 
for  the  farmer  than  horses.  Either  the  plows 
which  are  patented  are  mere  shams  incapable 
of  doing  real  work,  or  the  Western  farmers  are 
neglecting  an  invention  which  they  would  save 
money  by  using.  Where  is  the  flaw  ? In  the 
farmers  or  in  the  plows?  We  hope  some  agri- 
cultural authority  will  take  up  the  subject  and 
let  the  public  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 


THE  SEASON. 

The  pleasant  part  of  the  year  is  pleasantest  ev- 
ery where.  Even  the  city  is  never  so  really  agree- 
able as  it  is  in  summer.  Of  course  I do  not  mean 
the  actual  pavements  and  bricks,  but  the  city  as 
head-quarters — the  city  as  residence — the  city  as 
a point  of  departure  for  the  sea-side  and  the  hills — 
and  also  the  city  as  a place  to  stay  in  on  summer 
evenings,  when  the  people  sit  at  their  doors,  and 
there  is  a murmur  in  the  streets — a scuffling  of 
young  women  upon  the  sidewalk— a drowsy  hand- 
organ  in  a distant  street — the  cry  of  the  ice-cream 
merchant — and  a little  way  down  town  and  a lit- 
tle way  up  the  summer  theatres  — Niblo’s,  the 
Winter  Garden — and  the  bright  shops  and  loiter- 
ing people. 

The  great  point  of  the  city  in  summer  is  com- 
fort. You  have  your  spacious  room  with  the 
draught  through  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  house — you  have  the  well-known  sofas  and 
lounges  and  bureaus — every  thing  is  in  its  place, 
and  there  is  plentj’  of  it.  Your  shirts  lie  at  ease 
in  comfortable  drawers : they  are  not  jammed  and 
folded  into  a trunk  or  bag ; and  the  state  of  your 
shirts  is  typical  of  all  that  belongs  to  you.  Ev- 
er}' thing  is  still  and  at  ease.  There  are  no  call- 
ers. The  bell  rarely  rings.  The  parlors  are  dim 
and  cool,  and  smell  of  distant  countries  in  the  odor 
of  the  straw'  matting.  The  candelabras — the  chan- 
deliers— the  picture  frames,  are  all  softly  obscured 
by  cool-colored  muslins.  As  you  lie  upon  the  sofa 
at  full  length,  actually  smoking  in  the  sacred 
drawing-room,  and  thereby  tasting  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  stolen  fruit,  you  look  around  at  the  pretty 
masquerade,  and  the  events  of  “ society,”  the  ball, 
the  dress  dinner,  the  “few  friends,"  all  float  away 
into  a dreamy  distance,  and  you  can  smile  at  the 
good  hut  deluded  people  who  have  carried  all  these 
things  with  them  out  of  town,  and  are  busily  re- 
peating a New  York  January  in  a Newport  Au- 
gust. As  you  lie,  lost  in  your  own  cloud,  Edith 
over  the  way,  who  has  also  staid  at  home  this 
summer,  seat's  herself  at  the  piano.  The  windows 
are  all  open.  The  moon  shines  into  the  quiet 
street,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees  checker  the 
sidewalk.  Across  the  street  the  rich  chords  of 
some  of  Liszt’s  “translations”  of  Schubert’s  songs 
float  into  your  parlor.  They  are  the  songs  of  the 
summer  night.  They  have  nil  its  fullness,  its 
pathos,  its  mystery,  its  power.  Do  yon  under- 
stand German?  She  is  playing  “Du  but  mein 
less  res  Ich.”  How  charming  a summer  evening 
is  in  the  city ! How  sensible  they  are  over  the 
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In  New  York,  indeed,  we  have  no  proper  “sea- 
ion”  in  the  summer  as  they  have  in  London— a sea- 
ion  charmingly  described  in  a late  number  of  Once  a 
Week  by  the  gay  humorist  who  signs  himself  Gam- 
ma In  London  the  season  of  “ society”  is  at  mid- 
summer. Then  Parliament  is  met,  and  Gladstone 
makes  speeches— then  the  opera  usually  double- 
headed, opens  its  siren  mouth  and  sings— then 
fashion  gives  its  prettiest  fetes  by  daylight  upon 
English  lawns  (“Sir  Walter  Vivian,  all  a sum- 
mer’s day”)— then  Rotten  Row  is  crowded  with 
fair  horsewomen  and  brave  men — then  the  great 
concerts  call  to  you,  and  at  Chiswick  and  Kensing- 
ton and  Regent’s  Park  the  flower  festivals  unvail 
their  gorgeous  faces — then  the  pictures,  including 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  last,  for  which  forty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  paid,  take  the  field  and  the  town 
—then  that  wonderful,  delightful  London  “ life” 
rises  to  its  topmost  sparkling  point,  and  for  him 
who  stands  upon  it  no  city  in  the  world  is  half  so 
intoxicating  and  agreeable.  “ Oh  me !”  exclaim- 
ed a famous  Englishman  to  the  Lounger,  as  they 
sat  dining  at  the  Century  one  perfect  May-day  at 
the  end  of  the  month — “oh  me!  it  is  the  end  of 
May,  and  I am  not  in  London !” 

No;  we  are  out  of  season  when  London  is  deep- 
est in  it.  And  in  our  climate,  which  has  some- 
thing of  the  ferocity  of  the  Tropics,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  city  is  given  over  to 
comfort  and  coolness.  The  streets  swarm  by  day, 
indeed,  and  you  might  laugh  to  hear  that  every 
body  was  out  of  town.  But  at  nightfall  so  many 
depart  by  steamer  and  rail  that  the  happy  fellows 
who  stay  at  home  have  a sense  of  relief  which  is 
itself  a refreshment.  You  others,  you  poor  fellows 
who  are  upon  active  duty  at  Saratoga  and  New- 
port— you  have  the  sympathj'  of  those  who  stand 
at  ease.  We  are  in  undress  here — and  hope  your 
dress-coats  tit  comfortably.  We  lounge  about  in 
slippers,  and  hope  you  find  the  snug  boots  pleasant. 
Yes,  Tom  smokes  reclined  at  length  in  the  cool 
airy  parlor,  listening  to  Edith  playing  across  the 
street,  and  hopes  that  Dick  and  Harry  are  satisfied 
as  they  prance  with  the  lovely  Aurora  down  the 
dining-room  of  the  “ Ocean.” 

Doubtless  they  are.  Certainly  they  ought  to 
be.  Let  those  laugh  that  win.  But  we  began  by 
agreeing  that  all  pleasant  places  are  pleasanter  in 
the  summer. 


SHORT  SKIRTS. 

Walking  up  Broadway  the  other  morning  I 
met  a very  pretty  modest-looking  young  woman 
who  wore  a “ Bloomer.”  She  was  accompanied 
by  a young  man  who  carried  an  umbrella,  which 
he  held  over  her  head.  As  they  passed  every 
body  turned  and  laughed.  The  young  clerks  in 
the  doors  and  windows  winked  at  each  other  and 
smiled  good-humoredly.  The  whole  street  was 
attentive  and  amused ; but  the  pretty  young  wo- 
man passed  along — it  was  in  the  very  shadow  of 
Trinity — not  without  blushing,  but  undoubtedly 
with  the  profound  conviction  that  she  was  doing 
God  service,  and  that,  if  she  were  martyred  by  the 
light  look  and  laughter  that  followed  her,  she  was 
at  least  martyred  in  a noble  cause. 

Nobody  knows,  who  has  not  tried  it,  how  hard 
it  is  to  do  what  that  young  woman  was  doing ; to 
make  yourself  so  conspicuous  by  some  eccentricity 
of  appearance  or  conduct  that  the  whole  street  stops 
to  stare  and  smile.  But  what  has  a young  woman 
gained  who  wears  a short  skirt  and  long  trowsers 
in  a day  and  country  where  every  body  wears  long 
dresses  ? Is  there  any  thing  really  heroic  in  prac- 
tically protesting  against  a fashion  which  can  not 
seriously  involve  principle  or  health?  Granting 
that  she  finds  hoops  heavy  — is  not  the  derisive 
smile  of  the  street  heavier  ? Granting  that  there 
may  be  a little  more  comfort  of  body  in  short 
skirts,  does  not  the  inevitable  mental  discomfort 
of  such  a public  attention  entirely  outweigh  it? 
There  is  something  which  may  justly  be  called, 
ludicrous  in  conduct — is  there  not  ? There  is  a 
point  when  a protest  becomes  disproportioned.  A 
man  may  gravely  think  that,  as  a matter  of  grace, 
the  old  Roman  toga  or  the  Greek  tunic  is  prefera- 
ble to  our  body-coats,  and  he  may  hold  that  grace 
is  a subtle  influence  of  civilization  and  virtue — 
that  if  he  should,  for  that  reason,  go  to  Wall  Street 
to  draw  his  July  dividends,  clad  in  a toga  and 
wearing  sandals  upon  his  feet — the  effect  of  grace 
and  refinement  which  he  had  in  view  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  extreme  ludicrousness  of  so  un- 
usual an  attire.  The  abstract  argument  would 
not  avail  a moment  against  the  hearty  laugh  of 
common  habit. 

In  non-essentials,  uniformity  is  the  golden  rule 
of  wisdom  and  charity.  A man  who  considers  the 
cut  of  a coat  as  serious  a matter  as  an  oath  to  what 
he  deems  a false  faith  may  be  a very  good  and 
honest  man,  but  he  is  certainly  not  a very  sensi- 
ble man.  A man  who  would  stand  all  day  in  the 
pillory  rather  than  wear  a blue  felt  hat,  when  he 
wanted  to  wear  a brown  felt,  may  be  a very  obsti- 
nate, but  he  is  not  a very  wise  man.  His  conduct 
indicates  a want  of  common  sense  which  would 
weaken  his  whole  moral  character  and  vitiate  his 
influence. 

Of  course  the  case  would  be  changed  the  moment 
the  color  of  a hat  or  the  shape  of  a coat  became 
eymbolic.  If  in  Naples  the  friends  of  the  little 
Bomba  wore  blue  felt  hats,  and  those  of  Garibaldi 
brown  felt,  and  the  distinction  were  recognized  and 
understood,  then  the  color  of  a hat  is  no  more  a 
non-essential — it  is  of  the  first  importance ; and  the 
Garibaldian  who  should  wear  a blue  hat  would  be 
guilty  of  falsehood  and  treason  to  liberty.  He 
would  be  precisely  as  guilty  as  if  he  advocated  the 
cause  of  Bombetta,  and  gave  it  his  moral  support. 
By  encouraging  the  Government  he  incites  it  to 
shoot  his  comrades,  and  he  is  so  far  guilty  of  their 
death  by  wealing  a blue  felt  hat. 

But,  oh  pretty  young  woman  in  the  short  skirt 
and  the  Ion  ' trowsers!  walking,  so  painfully  con- 
Moim,  under  the  umbrella,  there  is  nothing  of  all 
this  in  vcur  c.ise.  Do  you  not  observe  the  immense 
disproportion  between  what  you  are  doing  and 
what  you  wish  to  do  ? Do  you  think  hoops  ugly  ? 


Yes,  but  remember  that  fashion  or  habit  is  as  po- 
tent as  any  other  law,  and  you  must  withstand  it 
by  fun  and  ridicule  or  by  serious  argument.  It  is 
not  enough  for  you  to  wear  skirts  without  hoops, 
because  that  does  not  make  hoops  seem  ugly,  but 
it  makes  you  seem  supremely  ludicrous.  Observe, 
dear  young  lady,  that  long  or  short  skirts,  hoops 
or  no  hoops,  are  equally  fashions,  and  a person  who 
deliberately  outrages  a fashion  does  not  hurt  that 
but  harms  himself. 


SICILIAN  MATINS. 

Garibaldi  has  a hard  task.  To  rouse  an  op- 
pressed people  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  to  lead 
the  way,  is  not  so  hard  for  a simple,  ardent,  heroic 
nature.  But  to  teach  a passionate  people,  who 
have  been  degraded  by  that  long  oppression,  to 
govern  themselves,  or  to  maintain  a patient  wait- 
ing, without  exasperating  jealousies,  is  a work  for 
the  choicest  and  wisest  of  men. 

Our  own  revolution  was  permanently  successful 
because,  by  a happy  combination  of  conditions,  the 
government  which  was  thrown  off  had  not  been, 
upon  the  whole,  an  oppression.  It  was  the  effort 
to  make  it  so  that  precipitated  the  movement 
against  it.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
Washington  himself  could  have  extricated  us  safe- 
ly from  the  hands  of  Britain  and  set  us  upon  our 
own  feet,  if  we  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing on  them,  and  kicked  only  when  Britain  tried 
to  lift  us  off. 

Moreover,  to  complicate  the  difficulty  for  Gari- 
baldi, the  great  Powers  are  jealous.  France  wants 
Naples  to  be  content  with  the  Constitution  of  1812. 
Russia  has  announced  at  Turin  that  if  Austria 
marches  again  to  the  Mincio  she  will  not  march 
alone.  Prussia  nods  assent  to  this  threat.  While 
Piedmont  is  so  jealously  watched  that  what  she 
does  must  be  done  secretly.  To  help  him,  Gari- 
baldi has  nothing  but  the  people  of  Sicily,  the  sym- 
pathy of  Sardinia,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who  re- 
cently said  in  Parliament  that  England  would  not 
depart  from  the  great  principle  that  the  people  had 
a right  to  choose  their  own  government  without 
interference.  This,  of  course,  is  the  true  principle ; 
and  Louis  Napoleon  knows  it,  and  loves  it,  when 
it  gives  him  Savoy  and  Nice.  But  when  it  may 
give  Sardinia  Naples,  he  is  not  fond  of  it. 

Yet  why  should  Naples  not  go  to  Sardinia,  if 
it  wishes,  as  much  as  Savoy  to  France  ? The  Em- 
peror is  stringent  upon  the  point  of  natural  bound- 
aries. Can  there  be  any  question  of  the  natural 
boundary  of  Italy  ? Russia  complains  of  a new 
first-rate  state,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  power.  But  the  Viennese  doctrine  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  can  not  be  maintained  in  a new 
epoch.  The  Italians  are  one  nation.  They  are  one 
people,  with  the  same  language  and  traditions ; and 
if  they  choose  to  bury  sectional  differences  and 
plant  the  palm  of  national  union,  there  is  no  right 
reason  for  any  other  nation  to  interfere. 

Garibaldi’s  action  agrees  with  Kossuth’s  princi- 
ple. They  are  both  determined  friends  of  nation- 
ality as  the  basis  of  states.  Their  idea  of  the  nat- 
ural boundaries  is  truer  than  Louis  Napoleon’s, 
for  it  is  not  arbitrary.  There  is  not  a nation  in 
the  world  more  distinctly  defined  than  the  Italian. 
The  effort  of  Garibaldi’s,  upon  which  the  world 
hangs  with  such  eager  attention  and  kindling 
hope,  is  only  an  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  rev- 
olution of  liberty  in  Europe.  It  has  been  seeth- 
ing in  Italy  for  many  years ; but  with  every  suc- 
cessive effort  it  reaches  further  forward.  Each 
successive  effort  may  fail,  indeed,  as  the  soldier 
drops  before  the  breach  ; but  his  body  is  the  help- 
ing stepping-stone  of  the  one  who  follows,  and  at 
length  the  breach  will  be  forced. 


THE  GEORGES. 

Thf.  reader  of  the  August  Harper  will  find  the 
first  of  Thackeray’s  lectures  upon  the  Georges, 
which  he  first  delivered  in  New  York  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1855,  and  which  he  is  now  publishing  in 
his  magazine.  After  the  peculiar  success  of  his 
course  upon  the  English  Humorists,  in  which  he 
touched  up  the  fading  portmits  of  writers  who  were 
only  a name  or  a memory  to  many  people,  with  so 
kindly  and  fresh  a color,  there  was  great  curiosity 
to  bear  the  new  lectures.  The  delivery  of  the  first 
was  followed  bj*  some  slight  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. But  when  the  necessary  scope  of  the  sub- 
ject was  remembered,  there  was  greater  pleasure, 
because  there  was  no  unfair  expectation. 

The  Georges  were  not  heroes,  nor  were  they  sur- 
rounded b}’  heroes.  In  his  first  series  Thackeray 
had  treated  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  who 
adorned  the  Georgian  era,  and  in  his  second  the 
object  was  manners  and  not  men ; or  as  the  full 
title  he  now  gives  to  them  explains,  “ Sketches  of 
manners,  morals,  court,  and  town  life.”  As  such 
they  are  to  be  read  and  estimated.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  read  about  the  Georgian  morals  and  man- 
ners, very  well.  But  it  is  marvelous  good  reading 
for  all  that.  Please  not  to  turn  up  your  nose  at 
venison  as  detestable  food  because  you  have  no 
stomach  for  it.  The  lives  of  saint3  are  by  no 
means  the  most  useful  reading,  nor  is  Coelebs  in 
Search  of  a Wife  to  be  classed  in  that  category. 
As  pictures  of  the  times  the  lectures  upon  the 
Georges  are  delightful ; and  the  clear,  home-thrusts 
of  satiric  humor  are  most  racy,  as  in  the  supposed 
case  of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  England  in- 
stead of  George.  A few  touches,  a few  facts  picked 
out  of  that  extraordinary  pile  of  rubbish  and  riches, 
the  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  like 
half  a dozen  lamps  judiciously  disposed  in  a dark 
room ; they  light  it  up,  and  every  thing  becomes 
risible. 

Lectures  like  these  are  invaluable  in  destroying 
any  foolish  prestige  that  may  chance  to  surround 
royalty.  As  a rule,  kings  are  undoubtedly  worse 
than  other  men.  But  they  have  great  excuses.  I 
remember  when  Thackeray  first  delivered  these 
lectures  in  New  York,  it  was  said  that  he  would 
not  dare  to  read  them  in  England  ; that  it  was  an 
unworthy  task  fur  an  Englishman  to  make  fun  to 
Yankees  of  English  kings , and  bum o Canadian 


papers  were  especially  furious.  Now,  not  only  did 
lie  return  to  England  and  deliver  them  at  home 
with  a success  which  no  lecturer  has  ever  rivaled, 
except  Albert  Smith ; but  long  before  he  came  to 
this  country  he  had  put  upon  record  his  estimates 
of  the  Four  Georges;  and  I will  quote  three  of 
them  here,  omitting  the  Third  George,  which  is 
too  long.  They  appeared  in  Punch , as  follows : 

“ Tub  Georges.  As  the  statues  of  these  be- 
loved monarchs  are  to  be  put  up  in  the  Parliament 
palace,  we  have  been  favored  by  a young  lady 
(connected  with  the  court)  with  copies  of  the  in- 
scriptions which  are  to  be  engraven  under  the  im- 
ages of  those  stars  of  Brunswick : 

GEORGE  THE  FIRST,  STAR  OF  BRUNSWICK. 
Ho  preferred  Hanover  to  England; 

Ho  preferred  two  hideous  Mistresses 
To  a beautiful  and  innocent  Wife.* 

He  hated  Arts  and  despised  Literature; 

But  He  liked  train-oil  in  his  salads, 

And  gave  an  enlightened  patronage  to  bad  oysters: 

And  he  had  Walpole  as  a Minister — 
Consistent  in  his  Preference  for  every  kind  of  Corruption. 

GEORGE  II. 

In  most  things  I did  as  my  father  had  done: 

I was  false  to  my  wife,  and  I hated  my  son. 

My  spending  was  small  and  my  avarice  much ; 

My  kingdom  was  English,  my  heart  was  High-Dutch. 

At  Dettingen  fight  I was  known  not  to  blench: 

I butchered  the  Scotch,  and  I bearded  the  French. 

I neither  had  morals,  nor  manners,  nor  wit; 

I wasn't  much  missed  when  I died  in  a fit. 

Here  set  up  my  statue,  and  make  it  complete — 

Witli  Pitt  on  his  knees  at  my  dirty  old  feet. 

Thackeray  was  kinder  to  the  Third  George  in  his 
inscription,  as  he  is  in  his  lecture.  Here  is 

GEORGIUS  ULTIMUS. 

He  left  an  example  for  age  and  for  youth 
To  avoid. 

He  never  acted  well  by  Man  or  Woman, 

And  was  as  false  to  his  Mistress  as  to  his  Wife. 

He  deserted  his  Friends  and  his  Principles, 
ne  was  so  Ignorant  that  he  could  scarcely  Spell ; 

But  he  had  some  Skill  in  Cutting  out  Coats, 

And  an  undeniable  Taste  for  Cookery. 

He  built  the  Palaces  of  Brighton  and  of  Buckingham ; 

And  for  these  qualities  and  Proofs  of  Genius 
An  admiring  Aristocracy 

Christened  him  the  “First  Gentleman  in  Europe.” 
Friends,  respect  the  King  whose  Statue  is  here, 

And  the  generous  Aristocracy  who  admired  him. 

A man  who  had  talked  paving  stones  was  not 
very  likely  to  be  afraid  of  talking  pebbles.  When 
we  dare  to  write  passages  of  our  history  as  truth- 
fully as  Thackeray  writes  these  of  the  Georges  we 
may  call  him  to  account.  Who  will  dare  to  tell 
the  whole  truth  about  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  style 
of  the  lecture  upon  the  First  George  ? 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A “ Daniel.” — A 'cute  Yankee  lawyer,  pleading  for  a 
burglar  against  whom  the  case  was  clear,  contended  that 
as  he  had  been  caught  before  he  had  introduced  more  of 
his  person  than  the  upper  part  into  the  house  in  ques- 
tion, asked,  **  Can  a man  be  said  to  enter  a house  when 
only  one  half  of  his  body  Is  in  and  the  other  half  out?" 

Judge.  “I  shall  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  jury. 
They  must  judge  of  the  law  and  the  facts  as  proved." 

The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  “ guilty"  as  to  the  one 
half  of  the  body  from  the  waist  up,  and  “not  guilty"  as 
to  the  other  half.  The  judge  sentenced  the  guilty  half 
to  two  years’  imprisonment,  leaving  it  to  the  prisoner’s 
option  to  have  the  “not  guilty"  half  cut  off,  or  take  it 
along  with  him. 

Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  “ Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life 
and  Character,"  tells  us  of  an  old  lady  who  liked  a party 
at  quadrille,  and  sent  out  her  servant  every  morning  to 
invite  the  ladies  required  to  make  up  the  game,  and  her 
directions  were  graduated  thus:  “Nelly,  you'll  ging  to 
Lady  C'arnegy’s,  and  niak  my  compliments,  and  ask  the 
honor  of  her  ladyship’s  company,  and  that  of  the  Miss 
Camegies,  to  tea  this  evening ; and  if  they  canna  come, 
ging  to  the  Miss  Mudies,  and  ask  the  pleasure  of  their 
company;  and  if  they  canna  come,  you  may  ging  to  Miss 
Hunter,  and  ask  the  favor  of  her  company;  and  if  slio 
canna  come,  ging  to  Lucky  Spark,  and  bid  her  come." 


A little  girl,  showing  her  little  cousin,  about  four  years 
old,  a star,  said,  “ That  star  you  see  up  there  is  bigger 
than  this  world."  “ No,  it  ain’t,"  said  he.  “Yes,  it  is.” 
“ Then  why  don't  it  keep  the  rain  off?” 


I once  heard  Lord  Broadlands,  who  was  a fast  man, 
ask  dear  old  Mr.  Justice  Mellow,  of  convivial  memory, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  that  old  saying,  “As  sober  as’ a 
judge.”  It  was  a good  hit,  and  we  all  laughed  heartily 
at  it.  “ It  is  perfectly  true,"  replied  the  Judge,  “ ns  most 
of  those  old  saws  are.  They  are  characteristic,  at  least ; 
for  sobriety  is  the  attribute  of  a judge,  as  inebriety  is  of 
a nobleman.  Tims  we  say,  ‘As  sober  as  a judge,’  and 
‘ As  drunk  as  a lord.'" 


A dentist  at  work  in  his  vocation  always  looks  down 
in  the  mouth. 


A harangue  in  Fariiament  or  Congress  in  favor  of  de- 
claring war  may  bo  called  a war-rant 


We  are  told  that%i  making  a fashionable  lady's  dress 
the  needle  of  the  seamstress  must  travel  a thousand  feet. 


The  ladies  need  not  take  it  for  granted  that  he  who  is 
always  trying  to  bow  gracefully  to  them  across  the  street 
is  always  a “ right  bower." 


A wag,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  but- 
ter-stamps, replied  that  it  was  probably  Cadmus,  as  he 
first  brought  letters  into  Greece. 


A man  at  Wick,  the  other  day,  purchased  a large 
skate,  and,  on  opening  it,  discovered  in  the  stomach  a 
box  of  “ patent  Congreve  matches,  warranted  to  ignite  in 
any  climate." 


A tailor  being  reproached  by  a silly  fellow  as  only  a 
ninth  part  of  a man,  retorted  by  saying,  “Still,  I am 
better  off  than  yon  ; for  a fool  is  no  part  of  a man  at  all.” 


When  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  made  his  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Townslu-nd  asked, 
with  an  affected  surprise,  who  he  was?  He  had  never 
seen  him  before. 

“All!  you  must  at  least  have  heard  of  him."  was  the 
reply.  “That’s  the  celebrated  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury, 
who  lias  written  a very  ingenious  book  on  [grammar,  and 
another  on  virtue." 

“ What,  then,  brings  him  here?"  said  Mr.  Townshend. 
“ I I'm  sure  lip  will  neither  find  the  one  nor  the  other  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons.” 

* Thackeray  lias  changed  this  opinion,  as  he  shewe  in 
his  first  lecture. 


Now  he’ll  Know!  — Hayman,  a famous  artist  ona 
hundred  years  ago,  was  a wit.  One  of  his  associates  was 
always  complaining  of  ill-health  and  low  spirits,  without 
being  able  to  assign  any  particular  malady  as  the  cause. 
One  evening  at  Hayman’s  club  it  was  mentioned  that 
this  malade  imgginaire  had  been  married  the  day  before. 
“ Is  lie !— and  be  hanged  to  him !"  said  Hayman.  “ Now 
he’ll  know  what  aits  him.” 

“Why  do  yon  always  walk  with  a stick  ?"  said  a gen- 
tleman the  other  day  to  a friend,  on  meeting  him  in  tha 
streets.  “Except  the  old  and  infirm,  I can  not  help  re- 
garding those  who  make  use  of  walking-sticks  as  idlers, 
or  persons  having  nothing  to  do." 

“Now  I think  quite  the  reverse,”  replied  his  friend; 
“for  I look  upon  them  as  individuals  of  the  most  active 
and  industrious  character,  who,  you  see,  always  like  to 
have  something  in  hand." 


A friend  of  ours  says  that  lie  has  been  without  money 
so  long  that  his  head  aches,  “ready  to  split,"  when  he 
tries  to  recollect  how  a halt-crown  looks.  He  says  the 
notion  that  “ we  live  in  a world  of  change"  is  a great 
fallacy. 


We  find  self-made  men  very  often,  but  self-unmade 
ones  a good  deal  ofitener. 


We  like  a spirit  of  compromise;  but  no  man  should 
compromise  his  friend  or  himselC 


What  comes  next  to  an  oyster?— The  shell.  (A  hard 
case  that !) 


How  does  a cow  become  a landed  estate  ?— By  turning 
her  into  a field. 


Why  does  a dog  wag  his  tail  when  he  is  pleased  ?— Be- 
cause lie  has  got  a tail  to  wag. 


“ 'Enry,  take  the  'arness  lioff  the  'orse,  put  the  ’alter 
hover  'is  'ead,  hand  give 'm  'ay  and  boats.’* 


The  press  most  popular  with  printers.— A press  of  busi- 
ness. 


“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  asked  a little  boy  of  another, 
who  had  slipped  and  fallen  down  on  the  icy  pavement. 

“ Going  to  get  up,"  was  the  bluut  reply. 


If  we  exhaust  our  income  in  schemes  of  ambition,  we 
shall  purchase  disappointment ; if  in  law,  vexation  ; if  in 
luxury,  disease. 

If  a man  attacked  my  opinions  in  print  would  I reply? 
Not  I.  Do  you  think  I don’t  understand  what  my  friend, 
tlie  Professor,  long  ago  called  the  hydrostatic  paradox  of 
controversy?  Don’t  I know  what  that  means?  Well, 
I’ll  tell  you.  You  know  that  if  you  had  a bent  tube,  one 
arm  of  which  was  the  size  of  a pipe-stem,  and  the  other 
big  enough  to  hold  tlie  ocean,  water  would  stand  in  tlie 
same  height  in  one  as  the  other.  Controversy  equalizes 
fools  and  wise  men  in  the  same  way,  and  the  fools  know 
it 


Dr.  Bnckland  rode  a favorite  old  black  mare,  who  was 
frequently  caparisoned  all  over  with  heavy  bags  of  fossil 
and  ponderous  hammers.  ( Tlie  old  marc  soon  learned 
her  duty,  and  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  her  master’s 
pursuits ; for  she  would  remain  quiet  without  any  one  to 
hold  lier,  while  he  was  examining  sections  and  strata, 
and  then  patiently  submit  to  be  loaded  with  interesting 
but  weighty  specimens.  Ultimately  she  became  so  ac- 
customed to  her  work  that  she  invariably  came  to  a full 
stop  at  a stone  quarry,  and  nothing  would  persuade  her 
to  proceed  until  the  rider  had  got  off  and  examined  (or, 
if  a stranger  to  her,  pretended  to  examine)  the  Quarry. 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Buckland  was  in  some  danger  from 
the  failing  stones  as  he  was  climbing  up  the  side  of  one 
of  these  quarries.  He  was  told  of  his  danger  by  one  of 
the  by-standers.  “Never  mind,"  said  he;  “the  stones 
know  me." 


Wedlock  lias  been  compared  to  bird-cages ; the  birds 
without  peck  to  get  in,  and  those  within  sometimes  peck 
to  get  out. 


“I  do  not  wish  to  insult  you,  gentlemen,  but  I must 
take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  that  there  hns  been  a good 
deal  of  hard  lying  under  tills  roof  to-day." 

“Yes,  Sir;  and  it  has  pretty  much  all  been  done  un- 
der tlie  roof  of  your  own  mouth.” 


At  a railway  station  an  old  lady  said  to  a very  pomp- 
ous-looking gentleman,  who  was  talking  about  steam 
communications,  “ Pray,  Sir,  what  is  steam  ?" 

“ Steam,  ma'am,  is — ah — steam  is — ah — ah — steam  is 
— steam!" 

“I  knew  that  chap  couldn’t  tell  ye,"  said  a rough- 
looking  fellow  standing  by.  “ Steam  is  a bucket  of  wa- 
ter in  a tremendous  perspiration !’’ 


Hard  Laws.— A lecturer  on  the  capabilities  of  Aus- 
tralia is  reported  to  have  said  that  “There  were  hills 
and  ranges  of  marble,  some  of  it  as  pure  as  that  of  which 
the  statutes  of  Athens  were  made." 


“ There  has  been  a slight  mistake  committed  here,” 
said  the  house  surgeon,  “ of  no  great  moment,  though. 
It  was  tlie  sound  leg  of  Mr.  Higgins  which  was  cut  off. 
We  can  easily  cure  tlge  other ; comes  to  the  same  thing.” 

A sailor  once  went  to  a watchmaker,  and  presenting 
a small  French  watch  to  him,  demanded  to  know  how 
much  the  repair  of  it  would  come  to.  The  watchmaker, 
after  examining  it,  said, 

“ It  will  be  more  expense  repairing  than  its  original 
cost." 

“I  don't  mind  that,”  said  the  tar,  “I  will  even  give 
you  double  tlie  original  cogt,  for  I have  a veneration  for 
the  watch." 

“ What  might  you  have  given  for  it  ?"  said  the  watch- 
maker. 

“Why,”  replied  tlie  tar,  “I  gave  a fellow  a blow  on 
the  head  for  it;  and* if  you  repair  it,  I will  give  you 
two." 


Typographical  errors  come  in  odd  sometimes.  The 
other  day  we  were  rending  a description  of  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  at  a political  gathering,  when  tlie  type 
went  on  with — “ The  air  was  rent  with  the  snouts  of  three 
thousand  people !” 


A young  Scotch  girl  inquired  of  a gentleman,  in  broad 
Scotch,  the  road  to  Tremont  House.  He  desired  her  to 
follow  liim,  and  asked  her  how  long  she  had  arrived  from 
Scotland.  “ Sax  weeks,  your  honor."  On  their  arrival 
at  their  destination,  she  very  coolly  inquired,  “ Noo,  Sir, 
wal  ye  just  tell  me  hoo  yc  kenned  I was  frae  Scotian' t" 


“My  child,  take  those  eggs  to  tlie  shop,  and  if  you 
can’t  get  nincpence  a dozen  bring  them  back.”  Jemmy 
went  as  directed,  and  came  back  again,  saying:  “Mother, 
let  me  alone  for  a trade ; they  all  tried  to  get  ’em  for  a 
shilling,  but  I screwed  ’em  to  ninepence." 


A traveling  tinker  lately  put  up  at  a country  inn 
where  a number  of  loungers  were  assembled  telling  sto- 
ries. After  sitting  some  time,  and  attentively  listening 
to  their  folly,  ho  suddenly  turned  and  asked  them  how 
much  they  supposed  lie  had  been  offered  for  his  dog, 
which  he  had  with  him.  They  all  started,  nnd  curiosity 
was  on  tip-toe  to  know.  One  guessed  five  shillings,  an- 
other ten  shillings,  another  a pound,  until  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  patience,  when  one  of  them  seriously  asked 
how  much  ho  had  been  offered.  “ Not  a half-penny,”  lie 
replied. 

fteene— A cheap  tailor’s  shop. 

Fhopman  (holding  np  a coat).  “Here’s  a sweet,  pretty 
thing.  1 can  assure  you  it’s  very  much  worn.  Sir." 

( OUNTRY  rorsiN  (indignantly).  “Don’t  give  me  a 
thing  V ery  much  worn  I want  something  that’s  quite 
new."  


As  a man  drinks  he  gem  rally  grow-  reckless.  Iu  his 
case,  the  more  drams  the  fewer  scruples. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


While  tlie  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  are 
working  slowly  to  ascertain  why  their  line  won’t 
work,  other  proprietors  are  developing  new  schemes 
for  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

Col.  Tal.  P.  Sha finer,  an 
engineer  of  experience, 
who  has  spent  several 
years  in  Russia  and 
Denmark,  obtained,  in 
1854,  a concession  from 
the  Danish  Government 
of  the  right  to  lay  a sub- 
marine wire  between  the 
Danish  islands  on  the 
north  of  Europe  and  the 
adjacent  continents.  He 
has  lately  formed  a com- 
pany to  carry  his  scheme 
into  execution  ; and  we 
publish  herewith  a map 
which  shows  the  line  on 
which  his  wire  will  be 
laid. 

He  connects  with  the 
telegraphic  system  of 
Europe  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Thence  he 
proposes  to  lay  a sub- 
marine wire  to  Thors- 
haven,  in  the  Faroe  Isl- 
ands— a distance  of  225 
miles,  with  a maximum 
depth  of  water  of  1000 
fathoms;  from  the  Fa- 
roe Islands  the  wire  will 
be  laid  to  Reijkiavik, 

Iceland  — a distance  of 
300  miles,  with  a max- 
imum depth  of  water  of 
1000  fathoms ; from  Ice- 
land the  wire  again 
traverses  the  ocean  to 
Greenland  — a distance 
of  600  miles,  with  a maximum  depth  of  1540  fath- 
oms; it  travels  across  Greenland  in  the  usual  way 
on  poles,  and  from  the  western  shore  crosses  to 


Hamilton’s  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador — a dis- 
tance of  600  miles,  with  a maximum  depth  of  2090 
fathoms ; from  Labrador  the  line  would  connect 
w ith  the  Canadian  system  of  wires. 


The  chief  advantage  of  Mr.  ShafFner’s  project 
is  that  the  longest  circuit  operated  continuously 
would  be  600  miles.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 


three  years  ago,  grave  doubts  were  entertained  by 
scientific  men  whether  the  magnets  used  by  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  could  send  a spark 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  wire — say  2000 


miles.  Before  the  wire  was  laid  experiments 
were  stated  to  have  been  made  which  proved  that 
the  spark  could  be  sent  swiftly  and  surely  through 


more  than  2000  miles  of  wire.  But  since  the  act- 
ual laying  of  the  cable  its  performance  has  re- 
vived the  old  doubts.  It  is  certain  that  the  cur- 
rents were  from  the  very  first  quite  feeble,  and 
soon  became  impercep- 
tible altogether.  Mr. 
Shaffner’s  scheme  obvi- 
ates  this  difficulty.  The 
longest  stretch  on  his 
line  would  be  600  miles 
— a distance  which  op- 
poses no  serious  obsta- 
cle to  the  transmission 
of  the  electric  spark. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  his 
way  is  the  prevalence  of 
icebergs  on  the  shores 
where  he  will  land  his 
wire.  Many  fear  that 
the  bergs,  in  grounding, 
would  infallibly  injure 
the  wire.  Mr.  Shaffner 
states  that  he  does  not 
apprehend  any  danger 
from  this  source.  He 
intends  to  run  his  wire 
into  inlets  where  no  ice- 
bergs penetrate. 

The  British  Govern- 
ment have  granted  a 
steam  vessel  to  the  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  re-ex- 
amining the  soundings. 
Another  vessel,  owned 
by  Mr.  Schaffner,  has 
also  been  dispatched  on 
the  same  errand ; and 
we  may  shortly  expect 
to  hear  of  the  result  of 
the  expedition. 

Meanwhile  an  enter- 
prisingGerman  hasgone 
still  further  than  Cyrus 
W.  Field  or  Shaffner,  and  proposes  to  girdle  the 
earth  with  a net-work  of  telegraphic  wires.  He 
suggests  that  wires  for  this  purpose  maj'  connect 
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putes  and  difficulties,  and  to  tie  vour  hands  for 
all  purposes  of  offense,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. That  was  his  purpose  on  his  own  con- 
fession to  me.  The  only  consideration  which 
made  him  hesitate  at  the  last  moment — ” 

“Yes?” 

“ It  is  hard  to  acknowledge  it,  Walter,  and 
yet  I must ! 1 was  the  only  consideration.  No 
words  can  say  how  degraded  I feel  in  my  own 
estimation  when  I think  of  it ; but  the  one  weak 
point  in  that  man’s  iron  character  is  the  horrible 
admiration  he  feels  for  me.  I have  tried,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  self-respect,  to  disbelieve  it  as 
long  as  I could ; but  his  looks,  his  actions,  force 
on  me  the  shameful  conviction  of  the  truth. 
The  eyes  of  that  monster  of  wickedness  moist- 
ened while  he  was  speaking  to  me — they  did, 
Walter!  He  declared  that,  at  the  momomt  of 
pointing  out  the  house  to  the  doctor,  he  thought 
of  my  misery,  if  I was  separated  from  Laura — of 
my  responsibility,  if  I was  called  on  to  answer 
for  effecting  her  escape  ; and  he  risked  the  worst 
that  you  could  do  to  him,  the  second  time,  for 
my  sake.  All  he  asked  was  that  I would  re- 
member the  sacrifice,  and  restrain  your  rashness, 
in  my  own  interests — interests  which  he  might 
never  be  able  to  consult  again.  I made  no  such 
bargain  with  him ; I would  have  died  first.  But 
believe  him  or  not — whether  it  is  true  or  false 
that  he  sent  the  doctor  away  with  an  excuse- 
one  thing  is  certain,  I saw  the  man  leave  him 
without  so  much  ns  a glance  at  our  window  or 
even  at  our  side  of  the  way.” 

“ I believe  it,  Marian.  The  best  men  arc  not 
consistent  in  good ; why  should  the  worn  men 
be  consistent  in  evil  ? At  the  same  time,  I ms- 
pect  him  of  merely  attempting  to  frighten  yon, 
by  threatening  what  he  can  not  really  do.  I 
doubt  his  power  of  annoying  us,  by  means  of  the 
owner  of  the  Asylum,  now  that  Sir  Percival  is 
dead,  and  Mrs.  Catherick  is  free  from  all  con- 
trol. But  let  mo  hear  more.  'What  did  the 
Count  say  of  me  ?” 

“He  spoke  last  of  you.  His  eyes  brightened 
and  hardened,  and  his  manner  changed  to  what 
I remember  it  in  past  times — to  that  mixture 
of  pitiless  resolution  and  mountebank  mockery 
which  makes  it  so  impossible  to  fathom  him. 
‘Warn  Mr.  Hartright!’  he  said,  in  his  loftiest 
manner.  ‘ He  has  a man  of  brains  to  deal  with, 
a man  who  snaps  his  big  fingers  at  the  laws  and 
conventions  of  society,  when  he  measures  him- 
self with  me.  If  my  lamented  friend  had  taken 
my  advice  the  business  of  the  Inquest  would 
have  been  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Hartright.  But 
my  lamented  friend  was  obstinate.  See!  I 
mourn  his  loss — inwardly  in  my  soul,  outwardly 
on  my  hat.  This  trivial  crape  expresses  sensi- 
bilities which  I summon  Mr.  Hartright  to  re- 
spect. They  may  be  transformed  to  immeasur, 
able  enmities  if  he  ventures  to  disturb  them! 
Let  him  be  content  with  what  he  has  got — with 
what  I leave  unmolested,  for  your  sake,  to  him 
and  to  you.  Say  to  him  (with  my  compliments), 
if  he  stirs  me,  he  has  Tosco  to  deal  with.  In 
the  English  of  the  Popular  Tongue,  I inform 
him — Fosco  sticks  at  nothing!  Dear  lady,  good 
morning.’  His  cold  gray  eyes  settled  on  my 
face ; he  took  off  his  hat  solemnly,  bowed,  bare- 
headed, and  left  me.” 

“Without  returning?  without  saying  more 
last  words  ?” 

“He  turned  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
waved  his  hand,  and  then  struck  it  theatrically 
on  his  breast.  I lost  sight  of  him  after  that 
He  disappeared  in  the  opposite  direction  to  our 
house,  and  I ran  back  to  Laura.  Before  I was 
in-doors  again  I had  made  up  my  mind  that  we 
must  go.  The  house  (especially  in  your  absence) 
was  a place  of  danger  instead  of  a place  of  safe- 
ty, now  that  the  Count  had  discovered  it.  If  I 
could  have  felt  certain  of  your  return,  I should 
have  risked  waiting  till  you  came  back.  But  I 
was  certain  of  nothing,  and  I acted  at  once  on 
my  own  impulse.  You  had  spoken,  before  leav- 


“Was  the  Count  pointing  out  the  house  to 
him  ?” 

“ No ; they  were  talking  together  as  if  they 
had  accidentally  met  in  the  street.  I remained 
at  the  window  looking  at  them  from  behind  the 
curtain.  If  I had  turned  round,  and  if  Laura 
had  seen  my  face  at  that  moment — Thank 
God,  she  was  absorbed  over  her  drawing ! They 
soon  parted.  The  man  from  the  Asylum  went 
one  way,  and  the  Count  the  other.  I began  to 
hope  they  were  in  the  street  by  chance,  till  I 
saw  the  Count  come  back,  stop  opposite  to  us 
again,  take  out  his  card-case  and  pencil,  write 
something,  and  then  cross  the  road  to  the  shop 
below  us.  I ran  past  Laura  before  she  could 
see  me,  and  said  I had  forgotten  something  up 
stairs.  As  soon  as  I was  out  of  the  room  I 
went  down  to  the  first  landing  and  waited:  I 
was  determined  to  stop  him  if  he  tried  to  come 
up  stairs.  He  made  no  such  attempt.  The 
girl  from  the  shop  came  through  the  door  into 
the  passage,  with  his  card  in  her  hand — a large 
gilt  card,  with  his  name,  and  a coronet  above 
it,  and  these  lines  underneath  in  pencil:  ‘Dear 
lady’  (yes ! the  villain  could  address  me  in  that 
way  still) — ‘ dear  lady,  one  word,  I implore  you, 
on  a matter  serious  to  us  both.’  If  one  can 
think  at  all  in  serious  difficulties  one  thinks 
quick.  I felt  directly  that  it  might  be  a fatal 
mistake  to  leave  myself  and  to  leave  you  in  the 
dark  where  such  a man  as  the  Count  was  con- 
cerned. I felt  that  the  doubt  of  what  he  might 
do  in  your  absence  would  be  ten  times  more 
trying  to  me  if  I declined  to  see  him  than  if  I 
consented.  ‘Ask  the  gentleman  to  wait  in  the 
shop,’  I said.  ‘ I will  be  with  him  in  a moment.’ 
I ran  up  stairs  for  my  bonnet,  being  determined 
not  to  let  him  speak  to  me  in-doors.  I knew 
his  deep  ringing  voice,  and  I was  afraid  Laura 
might  hear  it,  even  in  the  shop.  In  less  than  a 
minute  I was  down  again  in  the  passage,  and 
had  opened  the  door  into  the  street.  He  came 
round  to  meet  me  from  the  shop.  There  he 
was,  in  deep  mourning,  with  his  smooth  bow 
and  his  deadly  smile,  and  some  idle  boys  and 
women  near  him  staring  at  his  great  size,  his 
fine  black  clothes,  and  his  large  cane  with  the 
gold  knob  to  it.  All  the  horrible  time  at  Black- 
water  came  back  to  me  the  moment  I set  eyes 
on  him . All  the  old  loathing  crept  and  crawled 
through  me,  when  he  took  off  his  hat  with  a 
flourish,  and  spoke  to  me  as  if  we  had  parted  on 
the  friendliest  terms  hardly  a day  since.” 

“You  remember  what  he  said ?” 

“ I can’t  repeat  it,  Walter.  You  shall  know 
directly  what  he  said  about  you , but  I can’t  re- 
peat what  he  said  to  me.  It  was  worse  than 
the  polite  insolence  of  his  letter.  My  hands 
tingled  to  strike  him,  as  if  I had  been  a man ! 

I only  kept  them  quiet  by  tearing  his  card  to 
pieces  under  my  shawl.  Without  saying  a word 
on  my  side  I walked  away  from  the  house  (for 
fear  of  Laura  seeing  us) ; and  he  follow  ed,  pro- 
testing softly  all  the  way.  In  the  first  by-street 
I turned,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with 
me.  He  wanted  two  things.  First,  if  I had  no 
objection,  to  express  his  sentiments.  I declined 
to  hear  them.  Secondly,  to  repeat  the  warning 
in  his  letter.  I asked  what  occasion  there  was 
for  repeating  it.  He  bowed  and  smiled  and 
said  he  would  explain.  The  explanation  ex- 
actly confirmed  the  fears  I expressed  before  you 
left  us.  I told  you,  if  you  remember,  that  Sir 
Percival  would  be  too  headstrong  to  take  his 
friend’s  advice  where  you  were  concerned,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  Count  till  his  own  interests  were  threat- 
ened, and  he  was  roused  into  acting  for  him- 
self?” 

“I  recollect,  Marian.” 

“Well;  so  it  has  really  turned  out.  The 
Count  offered  his  advice ; but  it  was  refused. 
Sir  Percival  would  only  take  counsel  of  his  own 
violence,  his  own  obstinacy,  and  his  own  hatred 
of  you.  The  Count  let  him  have  his  way ; first 
privately  ascertaining, 
in  case  of  his  own  in- 
terests being  threat- 
ened next,  where  we  I , 

lived.  You  were  fol-  i|  \j!i  ;j  |j  to  f 1 'I 
lowed,  Walter,  on  re-  Ml  ; ft  ! |ji  !j  ! 

turning  here,  after  M:[||y  n ' ' I Lj?  |!  I I - 

your  first  journey  to  - :V.  v , ; •< 

Hampshire,  by  the  . 
lawyer’s  men  for  some  I ’.'jl!!,  • ...  I p 
distance  from  the  rail-  ! ' j 1 

wav,  and  by  the  Count  \\  ! i]  v.i:j  1 !'  ; I 

himself  to  the  door  of  yfa'i] ■"  I 'iiffliwiioJ 

the  house.  How  he 
contrived  to  escape 
being  seen  by  you  he 
did  not  tell  me ; but 
he  found  us  out  on 
that  occasion,  and  in 
that  way.  Having 
made  the  discovery,  j 
he  took  no  advantage 
of  it  till  the  news 
reached  him  of  Sir  l| 

Percival’s  death ; and  - 
then,  as  I told  you,  ill 
he  acted  for  himself,  |r 
because  he  believed  a 
you  would  next  pro-  j'JJ 
ceed  against  the  dead  j JJ 
man’s  partner  in  the 
conspiracy.  He  at  4 
once  made  his  ar-  J 
rangements  to  meet  | 
the  owner  of  the  Asy-  j| 
lum  in  London,  and  || 
to  take  him  to  the  || 
place  where  his  run  a-  'll 
way  patient  was  hid-  % 
den  ; believing  that  — 
the  results,  whichever 
way  they  ended, would 
be  to  involve  you  in 
interminable  legal  dis- 
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the  Siberian  and  West  American  line  branches 
would  reach  China  and  the  isles  of  Japan.  The 
lines  already  established  by  the  British  through- 
out Hindostan  need  only  a trifling  subterranean 
extension  to  reach  Aden,  Suez,  and  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  would  be  led  by  way  of  Mir- 
zapoor  through  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  by 
a continued  chain  of  isles,  of  growing  commercial 
importance,  to  a point  which  would  make  an  easy 
connection  with  Australia. 

He  calculates  that  all  overland  lines  should 
have  five  wires.  His  estimate  sums  up  the  con- 
struction at  37,344  English  geographical  miles 
of  land  telegraph,  and  19,972  miles  of  sea  lines. 
The  total  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at 
$23,400,000 ; to  which  must  be  added  the  expense 
of  constructing  stations,  general  observatories,  and 
two  steamers  necessary  for  repairs,  etc.,  which 
make  the  total  outlay  equal  to  $28,800,000.  The 
yearly  expenses  of  management,  interest  account, 
repairs,  etc.,  are  estimated  at  $7,500,000.  At  this 
rate,  and  with  the  capacities  of  the  various  lines, 
it  is  estimated  that  20  words  can  be  forwarded  in 
any  direction,  or  to  any  part  of  the  world,  to  the 
distance  of  3000  miles,  for  the  charge  of  $7  50. 
He  considers  it  quite  possible,  counting  in  the  de- 
lays of  relays,  to  get  a message  from  London  to 
9 Rio  Janeiro,  from  Paris  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  New  York  to  Yeddo  or  Canton,  or  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Calcutta,  and  a reply  back,  in  twelve 
hours. 


TOO  LATE. 

BY  C.  H.  WEBB. 

Too  late  thy  honeyed  words — 

Too  late  thy  tears: 

A life  is  told  by  grief, 

And  not  by  years. 

And  I have  lived  the  woe, 

In  one  brief  day, 

Of  twice  three  score  and  ten — 

My  heart  is  gray! 

You  can  not  thrill  its  pulse 
With  hope  nor  fear: 

The  Day  is  well-nigh  done; 

And  Night  is  near. 

Thou,  in  thy  selfish  thought, 
Wouldst  have  me  live, 

When  Life  were  worse  than  naught, 
But — I forgive. 

Go!  bathe  no  more  the  brow 
Thy  lip  once  pressed; 

For  I am  weary  now, 

And  fain  would  rest! 


WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

XII. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  before  I 
reached  Fulham,  and  found  my  way  to  Gower’s 
Walk. 

Both  Laura  and  Marian  came  to  the  door  to 
let  me  in.  I think  we  had  hardly  known  how 
close  the  tie  was  which  bound  us  three  together 
until  the  evening  came  which  united  us  again. 
We  met  as  if  we  had  been  parted  for  months, 
instead  of  for  a few  days  only.  Marian’s  face 
was  sadly  worn  and  anxious.  I saw  who  had 
known  all  the  danger,  and  borne  all  the  trouble 
in  my  absence,  the  moment  I looked  at  her. 
Laura’s  brighter  looks  and  better  spirits  told  me 
how  carefully  she  had  been  spared  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  dreadful  death  at  Welmingham,  and 
of  the  true  reason  for  our  change  of  abode. 

The  stir  of  the  removal  seemed  to  have  cheer- 
ed and  interested  her.  She  only  spoke  of  it  as 
a happy  thought  of  Marian’s  to  surprise  me,  on 
my  return,  with  a change  from  the  close,  noisy 
street,  to  the  pleasant  neighborhood  of  trees 
and  fields  and  the  river.  She  was  full  of  proj- 
ects for  the  future — of  the  drawings  she  was  to 
finish ; of  the  purchasers  I had  found  in  the 
country,  who  were  to  buy  them  ; of  the  shillings 
and  sixpences  she  had  saved  till  her  purse  was 
so  heavy  that  she  proudly  asked  me  to  weigh  it 
in  my  own  hand.  The  change  for  the  better 
which  had  been  wrought  in  her  during  the  few 
days  of  my  absence  was  a surprise  to  me  for 
which  I was  quite  unprepared,  and  for  all  the 
unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing  it  I was  indebt- 
ed to  Marian's  courage  and  to  Marian’s  love. 

When  Laura  had  left  us,  and  when  we  could 
speak  to  one  another  without  restraint,  I tried 
to  give  some  expression  to  the  gratitude  and 
the  admiration  which  filled  my  heart.  But  the 
generous  creature  would  not  wait  to  hear  me. 
That  sublime  self-forgetfulness  of  women,  which 
yields  so  much  and  asks  so  little,  turned  all  her 
thoughts  from  herself  to  me,  and  made  her  first 
interest  the  interest  of  knowing  what  I had  felt 
on  receiving  her  note  that  morning,  and  what 
difficulties  I might  have  encountered  in  hasten- 
ing my  return  to  London. 

“I  had  only  a moment  left  before  post-time,” 
she  said,  “ or  I should  have  written  less  abrupt- 
ly. You  look  worn  and  weary,  Walter ; I am 
afraid  my  letter  must  have  seriously  alarmed 
you  ?” 

“Only  at  first,”  I replied.  “My  mind  was 
quieted,  Marian,  by  my  trust  in  you.  Was  I 
right  in  attributing  this  sudden  change  of  place 
to  some  threatened  annoyance  on  the  part  of 
Count  Fosco  ?” 

“Perfectly  right,”  she  said.  “I  saw  him 
yesterday ; and,  worse  than  that,  Walter,  I spoke 
to  him.” 

“ Spoke  to  him ! Did  he  know  where  we 
lived ? Did  he  come  to  the  house?” 

“He  did.  To  the  house,  but  not  up  stairs. 
Laura  never  saw  him  ; Laura  suspects  nothing. 
I will  tell  you  how  it  happened : the  danger,  I 
believe  and  hope,  is  over  now.  Yesterday,  I 
was  in  the  sitting-room  at  our  old  lodgings. 
Laura  was  drawing  at  the  table,  and  I was  walk- 
ing about  and  setting  things  to  rights.  I passed 
the  window,  and,  as  I passed  it,  looked  out  into 
the  street.  There,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  I saw  the  Count,  with  a man  talking  to 
him — ” 

“ Did  he  notice  you  at  the  window?” 

“ No— at  least  I thought  not.  I was  too  vio- 
lently startled  to  be  quite  sure.” 

“Who  was  the  other  man?  A stranger?” 

“Not  a stranger,  Walter.  As  soon  as  I could 
draw  my  breath  again  I recognized  him.  He 
was  the  owner  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  TOMB  OF  PUTNAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  July  20,  1860. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  account  of  the  visit  of  the 
Putnam  Phalanx  to  the  grave  of  Putnam  you 
give  a version  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  which 
differs  greatly  from  the  original.  Mr.  Stuart,  iu 
his  address,  repeated  the  inscription  as  it  appears 
in  Barber’s  Historical  Collection  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  newspapers  published  the  same.  The 
Hartford  Courant  afterward  printed  a version,  cor- 
rect as  to  the  wording,  hut  not  as  to  the  lettering. 
How  Barber  accounts  for  his  rendering  of  the  epi- 
taph I do  not  know ; but  here  is  a literal  copy,  ver- 
batim, spellatim,  el  punctuatim. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Coleman. 


Sacred  be  this  Monument 
To  the  memory 
Of 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM  ESQUIRE, 

Sienior*  Major  General  in  the  Armies 
Of 

The  United  States  of  America ; 

Who 

Was  bom  at  Salem, 

In  the  Province  of  Massachusetts, 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January, 

AD.  IT  18 : 

And  died 

On  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  May, 

A.D.  1790: 

Passenger, 

If  thou  art  a Soldier, 

Drop  a Tear  over  the  dust  of  a Hero 
Who, 

Ever  attentive 

To  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  Men, 
Dared  to  lead. 

Where  any  Dared  to  follow: 

If  a Patriot, 

Remember,  the  distinguished  and  gallant  services 
Rendered  thy  Country, 

By  the  Patriot  who  sleeps  beneath  this  Marble : 
If  thou  art  Honest,  generous,  and  worthy, 
Render  a cheerful!  tribute  of  respect 


Whose  generosity  was  singular, 
Whose  honesty  was  proverbial ; 
Who 

Raised  himself  to  universal  esteem, 
And  offices  of  Eminent  distinction, 
By  personal  worth 
And  a 

Usefull  Life. 


WHEN  HE  TOOK  OFF  NOURISH,”  ETC. 
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ing  us,  of  moving  into  a quieter  neighborhood 
and  purer  air,  for  the  sake  of  Laura’s  health. 
I had  only  to  remind  her  of  that,  and  to  suggest 
surprising  you  and  saving  you  trouble  by  man- 
aging the  move  in  your  absence,  to  make  her 
quite  as  anxious  for  the  change  as  I was.  She 
helped  me  to  pack  up  your  things,  and  she  has 
arranged  them  all  for  you  in  your  new  working- 
room  here.” 

“What  made  you  think  of  coming  to  this 
place  ?’’ 

“My  ignorance  of  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London.  I felt  the  necessity 
of  getting  as  far  away  as  possible  from  our  old 
lodgings  ; and  I knew  something  of  Fulham,  be- 
cause I had  once  been  at  school  there.  I dis- 
patched a messenger  with  a note,  on  the  chance 
that  the  school  might  still  be  in  existence.  It 
was  in  existence : the  daughters  of  my  old  mis- 
tress were  carrying  it  on  for  her,  and  they  en- 
gaged this  place  from  the  instructions  I had 
sent.  It  was  just  post-time  when  the  messenger 
returned  to  me  with  the  address  of  the  house. 
We  moved  after  dark;  we  came  here  quite  un- 
observed. Have  I done  right,  Walter?  Have 
I justified  your  trust  in  me  ?” 

I answered  her  warmly  and  gratefully,  as  I 
really  felt.  But  the  anxious  look  still  remained 
on  her  face  while  I was  speaking,  and  the  first 
question  she  asked,  when  I had  done,  related  to 
Count  Fosco.  I saw  that  she  was  thinking  of 
him  now  with  a changed  mind.  No  fresh  out- 
break of  anger  against  him,  no  new  appeal  to 
me  to  hasten  the  day  of  reckoning,  escaped  her. 
Her  conviction  that  the  man’s  hateful  admira- 
tion of  herself  was  really  sincere  seemed  to 
have  increased  a hundred-fold  her  distrust  of 
his  unfathomable  cunning,  her  inborn  dread  of 
the  wicked  energy  and  vigilance  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. Her  voice  fell  low,  her  manner  was  hesi- 
tating, her  eyes  searched  into  mine  with  an  eager 
fear,  when  she  asked  me  what  I thought  of  his 
message,  and  what  I meant  to  do  next,  after 
hearing  it. 

“Not  many  weeks  have  passed,  Marian,”  I 
answered,  “since  my  interview  with  Mr.  Kyrle. 
When  he  and  I parted,  the  last  words  I said  to 
him  about  Laura  were  these : 1 Her  uncle’s  house 
shall  open  to  receive  her,  in  the  presence  of  ev- 
ery soul  who  followed  the  false  funeral  to  the 
grave ; the  lie  that  records  her  death  shall  be 
publicly  erased  from  the  tomb-stone  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  the  family  ; and  the  two 
men  who  have  wronged  her  shall  answer  for 
their  crime  to  me,  though  the  justice  that  sits  in 
tribunals  is  powerless  to  pursue  them.’  One  of 
those  men  is  beyond  mortal  reach.  The  other 
remains — and  my  resolution  remains.” 

Her  eyes  lit  up ; her  color  rose.  She  said  no- 
thing ; but  I saw  all  her  sympathies  gathering 
to  mine  in  her  face. 

“I  don’t  disguise  from  myself  or  from  you,” 
I went  on,  “ that  the  prospect  before  ns  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  risks  we  have  run  already 
are,  it  may  be,  trifles,  compared  with  the  risks 
that  threaten  us  in  the  future ; but  the  venture 
shall  be  tried,  Marian,  for  all  that.  I am  not 
rash  enough  to  measure  myself  against  such  a 
man  as  the  Count  before  I am  well  prepared  for 
him.  I have  learned  patience  ; I can  wait  my 
time.  Let  him  believe  that  his  message  has 
produced  its  effect;  let  him  know  nothing  of 
us,  and  hear  nothing  of  us  ; let  us  give  him  full 
time  to  feel  secure;  his  own  boastful  nature, 
unless  I seriously  mistake  him,  will  hasten  that 
result.  This  is  one  reason  for  waiting;  but 
there  is  another,  more  important  still.  My  po- 
sition, Marian,  toward  you  and  toward  Laura, 
ought  to  be  a stronger  one  than  it  is  now,  before 
I try  our  last  chance.” 

She  leaned  near  to  me,  with  a look  of  sur- 
prise. 

“How  can  it  be  stronger  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  will  tell  you,”  I replied,  “when  the  time 
comes.  It  has  not  come  yet : it  may  never  come 
at  all.  I may  be  silent  about  it  to  Laura  for- 
ever—I must  be  silent  now,  even  to  you,  till  I 
see  for  myself  that  I may  harmlessly  and  honor- 
ably speak.  Let  us  leave  that  subject.  There 
is  another  which  has  more  pressing  claims  on 
our  attention.  You  have  kept  Laura,  merci- 
fully kept  her,  in  ignorance  of  her  husband’s 
deatli — ” 

“Oh,  Walter,  surely  it  must  be  long  yet  be- 
fore we  tell  her  of  it  ?” 

“No,  Marian.  Better  that  you  should  re- 
veal it  to  her  now  than  that  accident,  which  no 
one  can  guard  against,  should  reveal  it  to  her  at 
some  future  time.  Spare  her  all  the  details — 
break  it  to  her  very  tenderly — but  tell  her  that 
he  is  dead.” 

“You  have  a reason,  Walter,  for  wishing  her 
to  know  of  her  husband’s  death  besides  the  rea- 
son you  have  just  mentioned?” 

“I  have.” 

“ A reason  connected  with  that  subject  which 
must  not  be  mentioned  between  us  yet  ? — which 
may  never  be  mentioned  to  Laura  at  all  ?” 

She  dwelt  on  the  last  words  meaningly. 
When  I answered  her,  in  the  affirmative,  I 
dwelt  on  them  too. 

Her  face  grew  pale.  For  a while  she  looked 
at  me  with  a sad,  hesitating  interest.  An  un- 
accustomed tenderness  trembled  in  her  dark 
eyes  and  softened  her  firm  lips  as  she  glanced 
aside  at  the  empty  chair  in  which  the  dear 
companion  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows  had  been 
sitting. 

“I  think  I understand,”  she  said.  “ I think 
I owe  it  to  her  and  to  you,  Walter,  to  tell  her 
of  her  husband’s  death.” 

She  sighed,  and  held  my  hand  fast  for  a mo- 
ment— then  dropped  it  abruptly,  and  left  the 
room.  On  the  next  day  Laura  knew  that  his 
death  had  released  her,  and  that  the  error  and 
the  calamity  of  her  life  lay  buried  in  his  tomb. 

His  name  was  mfbtjieriad  axa»nd  iv>  no  more. 
Thenceforward  we  sllMnk  from  urn  slightest  , 


approach  to  the  subject  of  his  death,  and  in 
the  same  scrupulous  manner  Marian  and  I 
avoided  all  further  reference  to  that  other  sub- 
ject, which,  by  her  consent  and  mine,  was  not 
to  be  mentioned  between  us  yet.  It  was  not  the 
less  present  to  our  minds— it  was  rather  kept 
alive  in  them  by  the  restraint  which  we  had  im- 
posed on  ourselves.  We  both  watched  Laura 
more  anxiously  than  ever ; sometimes  waiting 
and  hoping,  sometimes  waiting  and  fearing,  till 
the  time  came. 

By  degrees  we  returned  to  our  accustomed 
way  of  life:  it  was  the  best,  the  only  means  in 
our  power  of  helping  Laura  to  look  away  again 
from  that  past  sorrow  and  suffering  which  the 
inevitable  disclosure  had  recalled  to  her  mind. 
We  all  wanted  the  quiet  and  repose  which  we 
had  now  found.  I resumed  the  daily  work 
which  had  been  suspended  during  my  absence 
in  Hampshire.  Our  new  lodgings  cost  us  more 
than  the  smaller  and  less  convenient  rooms 
which  we  had  left,  and  the  claim  thus  implied 
on  my  increased  exertions  was  strengthened 
by  the  doubtfulness  of  our  future  prospects. 
Emergencies  might  yet  happen  which  would 
exhaust  our  little  fund  at  the  bankers;  and 
the  work  of  my  hands  might  be,  ultimately,  all 
we  had  to  look  to  for  support.  More  permanent 
and  more  lucrative  employment  than  had  yet 
been  offered  to  me  was  a necessity  of  our  posi- 
tion—a necessity  for  which  I now  diligently  set 
myself  to  provide. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  interval  of 
rest  and  seclusion  of  which  I am  now  writing 
entirely  suspended,  on  my  part,  all  pursuit  of 
the  one  absorbing  purpose  with  which  my 
thoughts  and  actions  are  associated  in  these 
pages.  That  purpose  was,  for  months  and 
months  yet,  never  to  relax  its  claims  on  me. 
The  slow  ripening  of  it  still  left  me  a measure 
of  precaution  to  take,  an  obligation  of  gratitude 
to  perform,  and  a doubtful  question  to  solve. 

The  measure  of  precaution  related,  neces- 
sarily, to  the  Count.  It  was  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  his  plans 
committed  him  to  remaining  in  England — or, 
in  other  words,  to  remaining  within  my  reach. 
I contrived  to  set  this  doubt  at  rest  by  very  sim- 
ple means.  His  address  in  St.  John’s  Wood 
being  known  to  me,  I inquired  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ; and  having  found  out  the  agent  who 
had  the  disposal  of  the  furnished  house  in 
which  he  lived,  I asked  if  Number  five  Forest 
Road  was  likely  to  be  let  within  a reasonable 
time.  The  reply  was  in  the  negative.  I was 
informed  that  the  foreign  gentleman  then  re- 
siding in  the  house  had  renewed  his  term  of  oc- 
cupation for  another  six  months,  and  would  re- 
main in  possession  until  the  end  of  June  in  the 
following  year.  We  were  then  at  the  beginning 
of  December  only.  I left  the  agent  with  my 
mind  relieved  from  all  present  fear  of  the 
Count’s  escaping  me. 

The  obligation  I had  to  perform  took  me  once 
more  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Clements.  I had 
promised  to  return,  and  to  confide  to  her  those 
particulars  relating  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
Anne  Catherick  which  I had  been  obliged  to 
withhold  at  our  first  interview.  Changed  as  cir- 
cumstances now  were,  there  was  no  himlerance 
to  my  trusting  the  good  woman  with  as  much 
of  the  story  of  the  conspiracy  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  tell.  I had  every  reason  that  sympathy 
and  friendly  feeling  could  suggest  to  urge  on  me 
the  speedy  performance  of  my  promise,  and 
I did  conscientiously  and  carefully  perform  it. 
There  is  no  need  to  burden  these  pages  with 
any  statement  of  what  passed  at  the  interview. 
It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the 
interview  itself  nccessnrily  brought  to  my  mind 
the  one  doubtful  question  still  remaining  to  be 
solved — the  question  of  Anne  Catherick’*  par- 
entage on  the  father’s  side. 

A multitude  of  small  considerations  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject — trifling  enough  in  them- 
selves, but  strikingly  important  when  massed  to- 
gether— had  latterly  led  my  mind  to  a conclu- 
sion which  I resolved  to  verify.  I obtained 
Marian’s  permission  to  write  to  Major  Don- 
thorne,  of  Yarneck  Hall  (where  Mrs.  Catherick 
had  lived  in  service  for  some  years  previous  to 
her  marriage),  to  ask  him  certain  questions.  I 
made  the  inquiries  in  Marian’s  name,  and  de- 
scribed them  as  relating  to  matters  of  personal 
interest  in  her  family,  which  might  explain  and 
excuse  my  application.  When  I wrote  the  let- 
ter I had  no  certain  knowledge  that  Major 
Donthorne  was  still  alive;  I dispatched  it  on 
the  chance  that  he  might  be  living,  and  able  and 
willing  to  reply. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  days  proof  came,  in  the 
shape  of  a letter,  that  the  Major  was  living,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  help  us. 

The  idea  in  my  mind  when  I wrote  to  him, 
and  the  nature  of  my  inquiries,  will  be  easily 
inferred  from  his  reply.  His  letter  answered 
my  questions  by  communicating  these  import- 
ant facts : 

In  the  first  place,  “ the  late  Sir  Percival 
Glvde,  of  Blackwater  Park,”  had  never  set  foot 
in  Varneck  Hall.  The  deceased  gentleman  was 
a total  stranger  to  Major  Donthorne  and  to  all 
his  family. 

In  the  second  place,  “the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Fairlie,  of  Limmeridge  House,”  had  been,  in  his 
younger  days,  the  intimate  friend  and  constant 
guest  of  Major  Donthorne.  Having  refreshed 
his  memory  by  looking  back  to  old  letters  and 
other  papers,  the  Major  was  in  a position  to  say 
positively  that  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie  was  staying  at 
Yarneck  Ilall  in  the  month  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  that  he  remained 
there,  for  the  shooting,  during  the  month  of 
September  and  part  of  October  following.  He 
then  left,  to  the  best  of  the  Major’s  belief,  for 
Scotland,  and  did  not  return  to  Varneck  Hall 
till  after  a lapse  of  time,  when  lie  reappeared  in 
the  character  of  a newly-married  man. 

Taken  by  itself  this  statement  was,  perhaps. 
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of  little  positive  value ; but  taken  in  connection 
with  certain  facts,  every  one  of  which  either 
Marian  or  I knew  to  be  true,  it  suggested  one 
plain  conclusion  that  was,  to  our  minds,  irre- 
sistible. 

Knowing  now  that  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie  had 
been  at  Varneck  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  that  Mrs. 
Catherick  had  been  living  there  in  service  at 
the  same  time,  we  knew  also — first,  that  Anne 
had  been  born  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven ; secondly,  that  she  had  always  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  personal  resemblance 
to  Laura ; and,  thirdly,  that  Laura  herself  was 
strikingly  like  her  father.  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie 
had  been  one  of  the  notoriously  handsome  men 
of  his  time.  In  disposition  entirely  unlike  his 
brother  Frederick,  he  was  the  spoiled  darling 
of  society,  especially  of  the  women — an  easy, 
light-hearted,  impulsive,  affectionate  man ; gen- 
erous to  a fault;  constitutionally  lax  in  his 
principles,  and  notoriously  thoughtless  of  moral 
obligations  where  women  were  concerned.  Such 
were  the  facts  we  knew ; such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  Surely  the  plain  inference  that 
follows  needs  no  pointing  out  ? 

Read  by  the  new  light  which  had  now  broken 
upon  me,  even  Mrs.  Catherick’s  letter,  in  despite 
of  herself,  rendered  its  mite  of  assistance  to- 
ward strengthening  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
had  arrived.  She  had  described  Mrs.  Fairlie 
(in  writing  to  me)  as  “plain-looking,”  and  as 
having  “entrapped  the  handsomest  man  in  En- 
gland into  marrying  her.”  Both  assertions  were 
gratuitously  made,  and  both  were  false.  Jealous 
dislike  (which,  in  such  a woman  as  Mrs.  Cath- 
crick,  would  express  itself  in  petty  malice  rather 
than  not  express  itself  at  all)  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  only  assignable  cause  for  the  peculiar  in- 
solence of  her  reference  to  Mrs.  Fairlie,  under 
circumstances  which  did  not  necessitate  any  ref- 
erenco  at  all. 

The  mention  here  of  Mrs.  Fairlic’s  name  nat- 
urally suggests  one  other  question.  Did  she 
ever  suspect  whose  child  the  little  girl  brought 
to  her  at  Limmeridge  might  be  ? 

Marian’s  testimony  was  positive  on  this  point. 
Mrs.  Fairlie’s  letter  to  her  husband,  which  had 
been  read  to  me  in  former  days — the  letter  de- 
scribing Anne’s  resemblance  to  Laura,  and  ac- 
knowledging her  affectionate  interest  in  the  little 
stranger — had  been  written,  beyond  all  question, 
in  perfect  innocence  of  heart.  It  even  seemed 
doubtful,  on  consideration,  whether  Mr.  Philip 
Fairlie  himself  had  been  nearer  than  his  wife  to 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth.  The  disgracefully 
deceitful  circumstances  under  which  Mrs.  Cath- 
erick had  married,  the  purpose  of  concealment 
which  the  marriage  was  intended  to  answer, 
might  well  keep  her  silent  for  caution’s  sake — 
perhaps  for  her  own  pride’s  sake  also — even  as- 
suming that  she  had  the  menns,  in  his  absence, 
of  communicating  with  the  father  of  her  unborn 
child. 

As  this  surmise  floated  through  my  mind 
there  rose  on  my  memory  the  remembrance  of 
the  Scripture  denunciation  which  we  have  all 
thought  of,  in  our  time,  with  wonder  and  with 
awe:  “The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
on  the  children.”  But  for  the  fatal  resemblance 
between  the  two  daughters  of  one  father,  the 
conspiracy,  of  which  Anne  had  been  the  inno- 
cent instrument  and  Laura  the  innocent  victim, 
could  never  have  been  planned.  With  what 
unerring  and  terrible  directness  the  long  chain 
of  circumstances  led  down  from  the  thoughtless 
wrong  committed  by  the  father  to  the  heartless 
injury  inflicted  on  the  child ! 

These  thoughts  came  to  me,  and  others  with 
them,  which  drew  my  mind  away  to  the  little 
Cumberland  church-yard  where  Anne  Catherick 
now  lay  buried.  I thought  of  the  by-gone  days 
when  I had  met  her  by  Mrs.  Fairlie’s  grave,  and 
met  her  for  the  lust  time.  I thought  of  her  poor 
helples*  hands  beating  on  the  tomb-stone,  and 
her  weary,  yearning  words,  murmured  to  the 
dead  remains  of  her  protectress  and  her  friend. 

“ Oh,  if  I could  die,  and  be  hidden  and  at  rest 
with  you  /”  Little  more  than  a year  had  passed 
since  she  breathed  that  wish ; and  how  inscru- 
tably, how  awfully,  it  had  been  fulfilled ! The 
words  she  had  spoken  to  Laura  by  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  the  very  words  had  now  come  true. 
“Oh,  if  I could  only  be  buried  with  your  mo- 
ther! If  I could  only  wake  at  her  side  when 
the  angel’s  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  graves  give 
up  their  dead  at  the  resurrection  !”  Through 
what  mortal  crime  and  horror,  through  what 
darkest  windings  of  the  way  down  to  Death, 
the  lost  creature  had  wandered  in  God’s  lead- 
ing to  the  last  home  that,  living,  she  never 
hoped  to  reach  ! There  (I  said  in  my  own 
heart) — there,  if  ever  I have  the  power  to  will 
it,  all  that  is  mortal  of  her  shall  remain,  and 
share  the  grave-bed  with  the  loved  friend  of  her 
childhood,  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  her 
life.  That  rest  shall  be  sacred — that  compan- 
ionship always  undisturbed ! 

So  the  ghostly  figure  which  has  haunted  these 
pages  as  it  haunted  my  life,  goes  down  into  the 
impenetrable  Gloom.  Like  a Shadow  she  first 
came  to  me,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night.  Like 
a Shadow  she  passes  away,  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  dead ! 

****** 

Forward,  now!  Forward  on  the  way  that 
winds  through  other  scenes,  and  lead*  to  bright- 
er times. 

THU  END  OF  THE  8ECOND  FART. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

MR.  BRECKINRIDGE’S  POSITION. 

Me.  Breckinridge  made  a speech  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, on  18th,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows:  “I 
leave  it  to  others  to  explain  more  fully  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  my  nomination.  Perhaps,  also,  I may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  claim  that  I stand  before  the 


country  as  a sectional  candidate  can  not  be  true,  wheth 
er  reference  be  had  to  the  number  of  the  States  whip)' 
co-operated  in  the  nomination  or  to  the  character  of  th 
principles  which  animated  them.  When  you  find  tj,® 
Democratic  organization  aided  by  large  conservative  el» 
ments  of  other  parties  in  all  the  Southern  States  and  in 
those  two  States  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  have  been 
so  far  removed  from  the  contests  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mi» 
sissippi  valleys  that  their  judgment  as  to  what  ia  wcti.ml 
nl  ought  to  be  conclusive,  and  when  you  find  that  a nia* 
jority  of  the  Democratic  organization  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a supposed  majority  of  New  Jersey 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  with  large  and  imnosimi 
organizations  in  all  the  other  States  co-operating,  how 
can  such  a nomination  aa  that  be  properly  called  see 
tional  ? A majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  sectional 
and  at  war  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  Union  hi 
self  is  founded!  l'ellow-citizens,  as  to  the  charge  that 
the  Convention  to  which  I owe  my  nomination  Bupnort- 
cd,  or  that  I myself  am  tainted  with  a spirit  of  disunion 
how  absurd  to  make  a response  to  a Kentucky  audienro’ 
and  in  this  old  district,  too!  I am  an  American  citizen 
—a  Kentuckian,  who  never  did  an  act  or  cherished  a 
thought  that  was  not  full  of  devotion  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union— who  feels  as  you  do  upon  thhs  subject 
But  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better,  both  in  your  be. 
half  and  in  mine,  if  I had  refused  to  respond  to  the  sen" 
timent.  Fellow-citizens,  this  iR,  perhaps,  the  last  time 
that  I shall  have  an  opportunity  to  say  any  tiling  to  my 
neighbors  and  friends  during  the  pendency  of  this  can- 
vass. While,  therefore,  I shall  enter  into  no  argument 
upon  the  particular  topics  of  the  day,  perhaps  yon  will 
pardon  me  for  making  two  or  three  observations,  which 
it  seems  to  me,  should  commend  themselves  to  all  pari 
ties  every  where.  Fellow-citizens,  we  live  under  the  best 
government  on  earth.  We  are  the  only  country  in  ths 
world  where  the  experiment  is  demonstrated  that  free  in- 
stitutions may  be  established  over  a great  population 
and  a large  area  of  territory  and  be  consistent  with  pub- 
lic order.  It  lias  been  demonstrated  in  our  case  fur  ths 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  How  are  we  to 
preserve  these  institutions?  IIow  are  we  to  preserve  in- 
tact that  double  form  of  government,  State  and  Federal 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers? 
My  answer  is,  that  we  can  only  do  it  by  clinging  with  un- 
faltering  fidelity,  unwavered  by  policy,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  they  bequeathed  to  us.  I hold  that  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  parts  and  in 
all  its  obligations,  is  the  condition  of  the  American  Union, 
and  of  its  perpetuation.  That  Constitution  was  framed 
and  transmitted  by  the  wisest  generation  of  men  that 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  It  may  be  called  an  in- 
spired  instrument.  It  answered  them  at  an  early  day 
It  has  answered  our  purpose.  It  is  good  enough  for  our 
posterity  to  keep  it  pure.” 


FRENCH  INTERVENTION  IN  MEXICO. 

It  is  stated  that  the  question  of  the  proposed  interven- 
tion  by  France  in  Mexican  affairs  is  now  settled.  M.  Du- 
boys  de  Saligny,  the  Special  Minister  of  France  to  Mexi- 
co, is  expected  to  arrive  in  Washington  about  the  1st  of 
September,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  our  Gov- 
ernment  prior  to  proceeding  to  his  destination.  It  is  fur. 
tlier  understood  tiiat  the  purpose  of  the  Emperor  Nap* 
leon  to  interfere  in  Mexican  affairs  has  been  already 
communicated  to  the  State  Department,  and  that  thee* 
operation  of  our  Government  has  been  solicited;  but 
such  co-operation  was  promptly  refused,  as  contrary  to 
our  national  policy.  England  will  join  France  in  tli* 
intervention,  as  a guaranty  that  religious  toleration  shall 
he  the  basis  of  any  settlement  that  may  be  made. 

POLITICAL  DISTURBANCES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  town  of  Oecaquan,  Virginia,  lias  been  the  seene 
ef  considerable  excitement  for  some  days,  in  consequence 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  parties  to  demolish 
a liberty-pole  erected  by  the  Black  Republicans,  from 
which  flouts  a flag  hearing  the  names  of  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominees.  The  Republicans  of  Oecaquan 
determined  to  prevent  the  threatened  demolition  of  their 
flag-staff  or  die  in  the  effort,  and  accordingly  dispatched 
messengers  to  neighboring  towns  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. They  also  notified  Governor  Letcher  of  the  state 
of  affaire,  and  he  assured  them  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected.  The  Governor  ordered  General  Hatton  to  call 
out  his  command ; but  it  is  said  the  General  resigned 
rather  than  obey  the  order.  At  last  accounts  the  mili- 
tary of  Alexandria  were  expecting  to  be  called  out  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Oecaquan,  the  scene  of  the  disturb- 
ance, contains  some  three  hundred  Republicans.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Underwood,  who  was  ostracized  by  his 
fellow-citizens  some  years  ago  because  of  his  fanaticism. 
Underwood  was  a delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  has  recently  written  a letter  to  Miss  Barbour,  a Indy 
• f Virginia,  who  contemplates  emancipating  her  slaves, 
which  could  hardly  fail  t*  reawaken  the  indignatioa  of 
his  political  opponents. 

DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  SALES. 

Joseph  Gales,  the  veteran  editor  *f  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, died  at  Washington  on  Slst,  of  paralysis.  He 
was  born  in  England  in  1786,  where  his  father  published 
for  seven  years  the  Sheffield  liegieter.  The  elder  Gales, 
being  persecuted  for  bis  political  principles,  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia with  his  family  in  1724,  where  lie  ptirehnsed 
and  published  for  a time  the  Independent  Gazetteer. 
Having  sold  this  to  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  he  removed 
to  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  1719,  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Raleigh  liegieter,  which  he  continued 
successfully  for  upward  of  forty  years,  and  died  of  par- 
alysis in  1841.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  started  the  na- 
tional Intelligencer  in  1801,  and  Joseph  Gales,  now  de- 
ceased, entered  his  office  as  assistant  in  1808.  In  1S09 
ho  purchased  the  establishment  entire,  and  was  joined  in 
1812  by  Colonel  Seaton,  his  brother-in-law,  in  its  man- 
agement. Since  that  period  the  firm  has  remained  un- 
changed, and  the  publication  of  the  Intelligencer  has 
never  been  suspended  but  once.  It  was  a warm,  earnest, 
and  able  advocate  of  the  Madison  war  policy,  seconding 
the  efforts  of  Clay  and  Ills  compeers ; and  so  powerful  was 
its  influence  that  when  General  Ross,  in  command  of  the 
British  troops,  entered  the  capital  after  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  Biadensburg,  Ills  first  inquiry  was  not  for  the 
Capitol,  the  President’s  house,  or  the  departments,  but 
for  the  National  Intelligencer  office;  and  it  was  the  first 
establishment  demolished,  causing  a short  cessation  iR 
its  regular  publication.  As  an  editor,  Mr.  Gales  w»b  re- 
markable for  dignity,  courtesy,  and  ability;  as  a citizen, 
for  his  kind-hearted  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and 
Ills  zeal  in  behalf  of  every  elevating  and  judicious  im- 
provement; and  as  an  employer,  for  liis  kindness  and 
liberality.  His  political  principles  are  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  They  were  those  of  the  old  Repub- 
lican and  Whig  parties,  conservative  and  patriotic.  His 
intellect  was  of  a very  high  order,  and  finely  cultivated, 
and  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Clay,  Webster,  Fisher 
Ames,  and  Lowndes,  who  were  among  his  compeers. 

We  published  Mr.  Galon's  portrait  in  No.  fib  of  Har- 
per'* Weekly. 

ESCAPE  OF  CONVICTS. 

Upward  of  fifty  convicts  escaped  from  the  penitentiary 
at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  on  July  24,  by  bursting  ope* 
the  prison  gate.  In  the  meUe  deputy-warden  Ritchie 
was  slightly  injured.  Three  convicts  wer*  killed,  and 
seven  seriously  wounded.  All  ths  prisoners  were  re- 
saptured  excepting  seven. 

ANOTHER  DEFAULTER. 

Another  defalcation  is  reported  from  Waehingtei. 
Major  Sutherland,  Quarter-master  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
we  learn,  had  his  name  stricken  from  the  roll  of  ths 
service  by  reason  of  his  default  to  the  Government  in  a 
sum  rising  of  $30,000.  He  was  suspended  some  three 
months  since,  and  time  given  him  to  return  ths  money, 
but  without  effect. 

POLITICS  IN  NRVT  JF.RSRT. 

According  to  previous  announcement,  no  lees  than  three 
Conventions  for  the  nomination  of  Presidential  electors 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  assembled  at  Trenton  on 
26th— the  Union  Democratic,  Douglas  Democrat!#,  ana 
Bell  and  Everett.  The  Union  Democratic  Convention 
adopted  an  electoral  ticket,  with  three  Bell  and  Ever*” 
names,  two  Douglas,  and  two  Breckinridge,  and  a series 
of  resolutions  instructing  them,  if  elected,  to  cast  the  s* 
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rnlleee  The  Douglas  Convention  and  the  Bell  and  Ev- 
erett Convention  botli  nominated  straight  electoral  tick- 
ets- but  it  is  understood  that  botli  of  those  parties  will 
be  brought  into  the  arrangement  by  their  leaders,  as 
botli  have  made  provision  for  filling  vacancies  on  their 
tickets. 

HOFFMAN  BAIMCD. 

The  p»Fe  of  Frederic  Hoffman,  the  alleged  defaulting 
elc’k  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  came  up 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  special  term,  on  24th.  Judge 
Leonard  having  made  an  order  reducing  the  bail  of  the 
defendant  from  $22,000  to  $10  0)0,  the  parties  appeared 
before  the  Court  and  entered  into  the  necessary  security 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Wesley,  of  No.  43  East  Sixteenth 

Street,  one  of  tlte  proprietors  of  the  Times,  being  Mr. 
Hoffman's  hail  in  $10,000;  viz.,  two  bonds  in  $4000  each 
for  the  charges  of  fraudulent  issue  of  certificates,  and  two 
bonds  in  $1000  each  on  the  charges  of  forgery. 

SUIT  AGAINST  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Myers,  Attorney-General  of 
our  State,  has  commenced  an  action  against  the  Central 
Railroad  for  the  recovery  of  the  tolls  (amounting  to  about 
$5,01)0,000)  remitted  by  the  net  of  1851,  which  he  holds 
to  have  been  unconstitutionally  passed,  in  which  view  lie 
is  fortified  by  the  written  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  our  State.  The  case  will  be  brought  to  trial, 
It  is  believed,  in  September.  Nobody  believes  that  any 
thing  will  come  of  the  suit ; it  is  a mere  political  trick. 

THE  HOTTEST  SUMMER  ON  RECORD. 

The  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Mail  of  the  16th  says : 

“ We  learn  that  the  thermometer  marked  103°  in  sev- 
eral open  houses  of  the  city  yesterday.  One  of  our  citi- 
zens, who  lias  kept  a diary  of  the  weather  for  thirty  odd 
years,  says  that  the  present  is  the  hottest  summer  since 
1828.  We  have  not  known  the  mercury  to  range  as  high 
as  9S°  but  once  before  in  Montgomery,  and  that  was,  we 
believe,  in  1856.  Similar  accounts  are  given  by  newspa- 
pers published  In  nearly  all  the  Southern  States.  From 
tlie  sea-board  to  the  Mississippi  the  thermometer  ranged 
from  95°  to  100°  for  several  days  last  week.  The  New 
Orleans  Picayune  says  that  the  heat  is  almost  unprece- 
dented. In  several  cities  the  heat  has  been  attended 
with  unusual  mortality— deaths  from  sun-stroke  having 
been  frequent.  In  Baltimore  the  highest  point  the  mer- 
tury  has  attained  in  shaded  locations,  unaffected  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  is  about  83°  or  89°,  though  it  has  gone 
three  or  four  degrees  higher  in  the  afternoon  where  the 
sun  strikes  the  west  side  of  buildings.  The  heat  here, 
on  account  of  a dry  spell  lately,  is,  indeed,  quite  intense. 
The  country  is  undergoing  what  may  be  called  ‘ the  fiery 
term.’  ” 

TWO  LADIES  IN  A TIGHT  PLACE. 

A short  time  since  (says  a correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press ) two  young  ladies  from  New  York  were  on 
a visit  at  the  residence  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Great 
Forrest  Improvement  Company’s  Mines,  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill coal  region,  and  determined  upon  exploring  one  of 
the  mines.  After  making  the  descent,  and  while  some 
distance  in.  It  was  discovered  that  the  earth  had  caved 
in,  blocking  up  the  entrance  and  cutting  off  their  egress. 
Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  it  would  take  three 
days  to  effect  an  opening.  After  a brief  consideration  of 
their  position,  one  of  the  three  men  (miners)  who  were 
with  them,  was  reminded  of  an  air-shaft,  through  which, 
possibly,  they  might  make  their  escape,  lie  went  to 
make  an  examination  of  it,  and  returned  in  two  hours, 
reporting  that  it  was  in  very  bad  condition,  and  that  it 
would  require  much  labor  to  make  the  ascent  They  glad- 
ly accepted  the  task,  and  in  two  hours  more  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top  safely.  When  at  their  residence,  and 
after  a full  consideration  of  their  peril,  they  very  natu- 
rally, aud  at  tlie  proper  time,  sank  into  a swoon. 

A 8USPECTED  HUSBAND-POISONEU. 

A correspondent  inClovesville,  Delaware  County,  New 
York,  writes  that  a young  married  man  of  that  place 
hiving  recently  suddenly  died,  his  body  was  exhumed 
aud  subjected  to  analysis,  while  a coroner’s  jury  was 
summoned.  No  traces  of  poison  were  discovered,  and 
the  jury  decided  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  from 
natural  causes.  Tlie  remains  were  accordingly  rein- 
terred; but  still  the  community  were  not  satisfied,  and 
other  chemists  were  called  upon  to  analyze  parts  of  tlie 
body.  These  decided  that  tlie  presence  of  arsenic  was 
Clear,  though  in  small  quantities.  Consequently  another 
jury  lias  been  summoned,  and  tlie  widow  of  the  deceased 
lias  been  committed  to  jail  to  await  tiie  result.  Site  is 
but  seventeen  years  old,  and  said  to  be  in  appearance 
guileless. 

A SUCCESSFUL  ELOPEMENT. 

Tlie  other  day,  a young  man,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  a damsel  residing  in  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  and 
finding  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  tlie  favorable  coun- 
tenance of  the  father,  eloped  with  her,  making  his  way 
to  Detroit,  and  taking  passage  on  a steamboat  .for  his 
future  home.  Just  as  the  boat  was  about  to  start  the 
infuriated  father  rushed  on  board,  and  proceeded  to 
threaten  tlie  abductor  of  his  daughter  with  a caning. 
Blinded  by  Ms  passion,  he  did  not  remark  that  the  plank 
had  been  hauled  ashore,  and  he  was  accordingly  carried 
off,  thus  presenting  tlie  unique  spectacle  of  a family 
elopement.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  father  was  induced 
to  give  away  his  child  with  a good  grace,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  he  was  paid  his  return  passage-money  by 
the  son-in-law. 

FATAL  MISTAKE. 

Mr.  Andrew  Horton,  of  Cliopachet,  had  been  on  a spree 
for  about  four  weeks,  and  came  home  on  Thursday  night 
with  a new  bottle  of  liquor,  wliich  his  wife  destroyed 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  In  tiie  morning,  as  usual,  lie 
was  very  sick,  and  called  for  his  rum.  His  wife  told 
him  site  had  thrown  it  out  He  did  not  believe  her,  and 
continued  to  call  for  it.  His  daughter,  who  had  got  up 
to  go  to  work  in  the  factory,  heard  him  calling  for  it, 
thought  a little  liquor  would  stop  Ms  sickness,  as  it  usu- 
ally did,  and  hearing  him  begging  so  hard,  she  thought 
she  would  get  Mm  some.  She  looked  in  several  rooms, 
and  at  last,  in  tlie  closet  behind  the  door,  she  found  a 
small  bottle.  She  took  out  the  cork,  smelled  in  the  bottle, 
found  it  contained  liquor,  poured  out  about  a gill,  car- 
ried it  to  her  father,  and  hurried  off,  as  the  last  bell  was 
ringing,  to  go  to  work.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  bed- 
bug poison— a strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate— 
and  her  father  died  within  three  hours. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Felton  is  the  twentieth  President  of  the  University 
at  Cambridge,  and  tlie  second  native  of  Newbury  who 
has  filled  that  station.  Dr.  Webber,  the  fourteenth  Pres- 
ident, was  born  in  Newbury  in  1759.  The  late  Simon 
Greenleaf,  D.  D.,  of  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  was  a na- 
tive of  Newburyport.  President  Felton  has  two  associates 
in  tlie  college,  who  were  born  in  Newbury,  viz. : Tlieoplii- 
lus  Parsons,  LL.D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Law,  and  the  Rev. 
George  R.  Noyes,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Lectur- 
er on  Biblical  Literature. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  North- 
ern Antiquarians  held  at  Copenhagen  in  May,  the  King 
of  Denmark  presiding,  Messrs.  Jared  Sparks  and  R.  C. 
Winthrop  of  Boston,  with  several  distinguished  men  of 
Europe  and  South  America,  were  enrolled  as  Foundation 
Fellows  of  tlie  Society. 

Tlie  Hon.  Galuslia  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
staying  at  Congress  Hall,  Saratoga,  for  some  days  past, 
seeking  to  recuperate  from  tlie  fatigues  and  excitements 
of  tlie  late  session,  and  in  preparation  for  the  fatigues  of 
tlie  coming  campaign,  whicli  lie  is  to  commence  at  home 
about  the  20th  of  August.  He  has  been  solicited  by  many 
friends  to  give  one  public  tnlk  before  leaving,  and  may 
he  expected  to  speak  on  Saturday  or  Monday  evening. 

Among  the  articles  brought  tip  from  tlie  wreck  of  the 
Hungarian  by  the  submarine  operator,  was  a card  of  a 
young  lady,  one  of  tlie  passengers  who  perished  on  the 
fataj  night  of  the  wreck,  on  tlie  bnck  of  which  was  writ- 
ten in  pencil,  in  a firm  hand,  “Lizzie  dies  to-night.” 

The  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Advertiser  learns  “from 
good  authority’’  that  the  author  of  “ Rutledge’’  is  “ Miss 
Rachel  Lyons,  la  belle  Juive  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Miss  Lyons  is  one  of  tlie  most  accomplished  young  ladies 
In  the  South — and,  perhaps,  in  the  Union — and  a brunette 
belle  of  great  and  rare  beauty.  She  is  the  friend  of  .Miss 
- Beulah"  Evans,  to  whom  rumor  pointed  as  the  author 
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of  “Rutledge,"  and  we  take  it  that  ere  long  Miss  Lyons 
will  have  achieved  high  rank  in  tlie  literary  world,  should 
she  continue  to  use  her  facile  pen. 

The  rumor  in  regard  to  the  Hon.  John  Cochrane’s 
marriage  applies  to  a daughter  of  Shelby  Parker,  Esq., 
of  Washington,  but  is  only  a rumor— current  in  all  circles 
for  the  past  two  months.  “They  say"  themarriage  will 
take  place  next  November. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  British  Parliament  the  Ministers  were  question- 
ed as  to  the  transfer  of  the  Galway  contract  to  the  Cana- 
dian line.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  Government  did  not 
intend  to  sanction  the  transfer  on  its  own  responsibility, 
and  whatever  course  might  be  taken  would  be  submitted 
to  Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  called  on  tiie  Government  not  to  as- 
sent to  tlie  annexation  of  Sicily  to  Piedmont  Lord 
John  Russell  replied  that  tlie  Government  could  not  de- 
part from  tlie  great  principle  that  the  people  had  tlie 
right  to  choose  their  own  government  without  inter- 
ference. Lord  John  Russell  explained  tlie  position  of 
tlie  proposed  European  Conference  relative  to  Savoy. 
England  had  accepted  the  proposition  of  Prussia,  while 
Austria  hesitates.  Tlie  Government  had  no  knowledge 
of  tlie  replies  by  the  other  governments. 

It  was  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  British  forces  in 
China  reach  17,000  men. 

Lord  John  Russell  intimated  that  an  agreement  lmd 
been  effected  between  England  and  France  relative  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries. 

BANKRUPTCY  OF  TIIE  SON  OF  A PEER. 

Lord  William  Godolpliin  Osborne,  a son  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  recently  made  his  appearance  in  tho  Cam- 
bridge (England)  Insolvent  Court.  Ilia  debts  were 
stated  at  £1060  6s.  lid. ; his  creditors  including  tail- 
ors, tobacconists,  a money-lender,  a livery  stable-keep- 
er, and  a college  tutor.  Tlie  insolvent  said  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  previous  to  his  com- 
ing of  age  liis  father  had  only  allowed  him  £12  a year. 
He  had,  however,  since  increased  tlie  allowance  to  £100. 
Tlie  Judge  condemned  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  insolvent, 
knowing  he  had  hut  £100  a year,  to  indulge  in  lux- 
uries, not  to  say  vices.  The  insolvent  had  been  contra- 
dicted on  oatli  by  two  witnesses,  aud  lie  must  deal  with 
him  as  he  would  with  other  persons ; and  under  the  pe- 
nal clause  of  the  act  lie  directed  that  lie  should  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the 
vesting  order. 


FRANCE. 

ANOTHER  WIFE  OF  PRINCE  JEROME’S. 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  the  death  of  Prince  Jerome 
will  occasion  the  most  extraordinary  particulars  of  the 
latter  portion  of  his  past  life  to  he  brought  to  light;  that 

the  Countess  A , tlie  Florentine  lady,  well  known  to 

English  society  of  Florence,  means  to  bring  her  claims 
before  the  Frencli  tribunals  as  tlie  late  Prince’s  lawful 
wife;  that  the  Emperor  intends  to  admit  the  fact  of  the 
marriage,  but  to  oppose  its  legality  from  the  circum- 
slancc  of  its  having  been  contracted  without  the  con- 
firmation of  his  consent  since  he  lias  become  Emperor. 
This  is  according  to  tho  precedent  established  by  the 
elder  Napoleon. 

THE  FOURTH  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  tlie  New  York  Herald,  fur- 
nishes some  gossip  and  a trifle  of  philosophy  in  a letter 
concerning  the /etc  champitre  in  honor  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  at  Paris: 

“ The  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  perfect,  white  and  lilac 
being  so  predominating  as  almost  to  be  general.  Mrs. 
Faulkner  was  especially  observant  in  a very  handsome 
morning  dress  of  richly-embroidered  muslin,  with  ample 
flounces  relieved  by  tlie  fashionable  color,'  and  her  gra- 
cious deportment  to  all  who  were  presented  to  her  was 
generally  remarked.  Time  would  fail  to  particularize 
the  toilets  of  the  younger  ladies,  among  tlie  most  distin- 
guee  of  whom  was  Miss  Preston.  To  a gentleman’s  eye, 
tlie  steel  panoply  which  supported  that  violet  cloak  and 
robe  was  something  too  intrusive,  but  youth  and  beauty 
are  such  triumphant  attributes  that  they  bid  defiance  to 
any  whim  of  fashion.  When,  olil  when,  however,  will 
tlie  fairest  portion  of  creation  be  more  content  with  na- 
ture's own  ideal?  Why  Hliall  tlie  fair  outlines  of  woman 
be  forever  distorted  into  positive  monstrosity?  One  would 
think  that  some  ladies  had  set  before  them  the  form  of 
some  gigantic  extinguisher  as  tlie  ne  plus  ultra  of  beau- 
ty, so  strenuous  seem  their  efforts  to  preserve  an  un- 
broken oblique  line  from  tlie  point  of  tlie  shoulder  to  the 
edge  of  tlie  skirt.  Allow  a little  tapering  for  the  neck, 
and  plnce  one  of  tiie  fashionable  hats  on  tlie  head,  aud 
yon  have  tlie  belle,  or  bell,  of  1860.  Dancing  commenced 
between  three  and  four  o'clock.  It  was  a little  warm  for 
such  exercise,  but  young  people  are  never  especially  sens- 
itive on  tho  score  of  temperature.  Foreigners  seemed 
Btruck  ivitli  tlie  independence  of  the  vnrious  beautiful 
ladies  whose  hands  were  so  eagerly  sought  alter.  There 
they  stood,  alone  and  unprotected,  in  tlie  bioad  gaze, 
settling  their  affair  with  eacli  gallant  cavalier  ns,  with 
hat  in  hand,  he  offered  suit  and  service,  as  if  their  mo- 
thers were  in  heaven.  Their  cheeks  never  blanched,  nor 
did  their  voice  falter,  as,  witli  diplomatic  tact,  they  nei- 
ther accepted  nor  refused  the  various  solicitations  till 
their  general  nvise  had  been  all  under  tlie  eye  of  public 
admiration,  for  many  doubtless  thought  that  to  lay  aside 
the  magnificent  burnoose  or  the  rich  mantelet  till  each 
had  done  its  proper  execution,  was  unnecessarily  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  an  effective  weapon.  In  France,  as 
is  well  known,  tlie  maternal  supremacy  is  never  relaxed, 
and  except  in  the  dance  the  daughter  never  quits  her 
mother's  side.  There  is  more  liberty  in  England,  but 
apparently  much  less  than  in  America." 

ANOTHER  BONAPARTE  IN  TROUBLE. 

Another  scandal  threatens  the  Imperial  family  of 
France,  according  to  the  Independance  Beige.  The  Bar- 
on de  Chassiron,  desiring  an  amicable  separation  from 
his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Murat,  has  not 
been  able  to  effect  this;  therefore  the  aid  of  the  law  is  to 
be  called  in  to  interpose  a legal  barrier  between  the  two 
partners  in  life’s  joys  and  sorrows,  who  reciprocally  ac- 
cuse each  other  of  unfaithfulness.  At  present  the  hus- 
band appears  to  be  the  party  most  open  to  reproach ; but 
in  such  affairs  all  is  doubt. 

ROSSINI  TO  WRITE  ANOTHER  OPERA. 

A French  paper  says  that  a party  of  friends  were  re- 
cently assembled  in  the  drawing-room  of  Rossini,  and 
were  talking  of  the  approaching  production  of  “ Semira- 
mido’’  at  the  French  Opera.  Dunton,  junior,  tlie  witty 
caricaturist,  began  to  rally  the  maestro.  “Brave  old 
Homer  only  nods  now  and  then,"  said  he ; “ but  you,  the 
Homer  of  music,  sleep  continually. " You  have  no  right 
to  do  so;  for  you  are  robbing  the  world  of  all  the  music 
you  still  have  in  your  head  and  heart."  “It  is  a good 
joke  for  you  to  complain,  my  dear  Danton,’’  replied  Ros- 
sini; “every  body  lias  a right  to  reproach  me  with  my 
beloved  idleness,  you  alone  excepted."  “Why  so?" 
“ Because  you  are  as  Indolent  as  myself.  I no  longer 
write  operas,  it  is  true;  but  you  make  no  caricatures 
cither."  “I  could  if  I pleased.”  “I  defy  you.”  “If 
you  defy  me,  I will  make  yours."  “Do';  and  if  you 
succeed,  I will  write  an  opera  in  return."  “I  take  you 
at  your  word,"  said  Danton ; “ so  get  ready  to  write  your 
score.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  your  caricature.”  The 
next  day  tlie  work  was  really  finished,  and  Rossini  show- 
ed it  laughingly  to  his  friends.  The  maestro  is  repre- 
sented in  tlie  middle  of  a dish  of  Maccaroni,  which  over- 
flows on  all  sides.  He  is  sleeping  witli  folded  arms,  and 
pressing  to  his  breast  a lyre  without  strings.  His  slum- 
bers are  evidently  occupied  by  harmonious  dreams,  and 
it  is  plain  that  lie  is  singing  sweet  melodies  to  himself. 
A smile,  at  onco  benevolent  and  satirical,  is  playing 
about  his  lips.  It  is  a caricature  in  which  tlie  character- 
istic features  are  so  cleverly  portrayed  that  it  is  more 
like  him  than  the  best  of  portraits  could  bo.  It  remains 
, to  be  seen  whether  Danton  will  get  Rossini’s  opera. 


ITALY. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

The  Pnris  Patrie  asserts  that  tlie  siege  of  Messina  is 
decided  on,  Garibaldi  having  declined  to  assist  tlie  Nea- 
politans unless  they  gave  similar  proofs  of  confidence  to 
the  Sicilians  by  a sustained  insurrection. 

At  latest  dates  Garibaldi's  Ministry  had  resigned. 

A dispatch  from  Cagliari  says  tlie  Neapolitan  steam 
corvette  Velaee,  six  guns,  lias  gone  over  to  Garibaldi. 

Several  steamers  had  been  purchased  for  Garibaldi  in 
London,  and  two  lind  sailed. 

It  was  reported  that  Naples  had  notified  England  and 
France  of  her  intention  to  offer  tlie  Constitution  of  1812 
to  the  Sicilians.  France  had  assented  thereto,  but  En- 
gland hesitates. 

ADVANCE  OF  GARIBALDI  ON  MESSINA. 
Advices  from  Messina  to  tlie  8th  state  tiiat  Colonel 
Medici  was  at  the  village  of  Barcelona  awaiting  volun- 
teers. He  had  reconnoitred  tlie  heights  of  Messina  and 
Mellizzo.  Tho  attack  on  Meliizzo  was  fixed  for  tlie  19th 
inst.  Assassinations  took  place  at  Messina  on  the  night 
of  the  7th.  ’ The  Neapolitan  army  was  demoralized. 
Tlie  soldiers  were  deserting.  A letter  received  here 
from  Piedmont  states  that  tlie  French  Consul  there  has 
received  a blow  on  tlie  head  from  a yataghan. 

DISTURBANCES  AT  NAPLES. 

A telegram,  dated  Naples,  July  14,  says:  “Patriots 
are  constantly  traveling  the  streets. 

“ Tlie  moderate  party  is  full  of  apprehensions  concern- 
ing the  stabbing  of  an  inspector  of  the  former  police,  on 
the  12th,  in  the  Strada  de  Tolda. 

“A  proclamation  of  Garibaldi  against  tiie  Bourbon 
dynasty  has  been  distributed.  Ho  says:  ‘I  am  a royal- 
ist, hut  prefer  Victor  Emanuel,  who  will  head  us  against 
Austria.’ 

“ There  has  been  a conflict  between  tlie  troops  and  the 
people  in  consequence  of  popular  manifestations  in  favor 
of  some  refugees  who  had  disembarked  at  Naples.  Sev- 
eral persons  were  killed. 

“ The  Ministry  has  been  dismissed,  and  a new  Cabinet 
formed.” 

NEAPOLITAN  CRUELTY. 

A letter  from  Palermo  contains  some  scarcely  credible 
stories  of  Neapolitan  cruelty:  “As  at  Catania,  tlie  Nea- 
politans exhibited,  during  the  struggle,  inconceivable 
traits  of  ferocity,  which  proceeded,  evidently,  from  supe- 
rior orders.  By  carq  of  tlie  municipality,  a list  has  been 
drawn  up  of  tlie  names  of  unoffending  individuals  assas- 
sinated in  tlie  interior  of  houses  that  were  kept  closed. 
Among  them  are  women,  children,  and  strangers;  and 
the  number  is  more  than  6001  Tlie  details  are  horrible. 
In  an  authentic  proces-vei bal.  communicated  to  each  of 
his  colleagues,  and  a copy  of  which  I linve  before  my 
eyes,  the  Swiss  Consul-General  relates  that,  having  set 
himself  to  look  after  one  of  his  countrymen,  a wine  mer- 
chant, whose  wife  and  children  had  been  massacred,  and 
whom,  individually,  they  had  taken  off  to  ’orture  at  their 
ease,  lie  came  to  a convent  of  White  Benedictines,  and 
that  lie  there  beheld  tlie  still  smoking  ruins  of  the  build- 
ing covering  a heap  of  calcined  bodies.  Tlie  6oldieis  had 
shut  up  all  tlie  neighboring  inhabitants  that  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  in  tlie  refectory  of  tho  convent,  aud  had 
then  burned  them  alive." 

THE  IRISH  AT  ROME. 

The  London  Times  quotes  a letter  from  Rome,  which 
states  that  a serious  disturbance  had  taken  place,  among 
tlie  Irish  brigade,  in  consequence  of  a discussion  as  to 
who  were  tlie  best  Catholics.  When  an  armed  force  was 
sent  to  restore  order  some  of  them  threw  tlie  furniture 
out  of  the,  windows.  One  Irishman  lias  been  sentenced 
to  deatli  by  court-martial,  but  the  Pope  would  not  allow 
the  sentence  to  be  executed. 

The  Adriatic  Journal  states  that  tho  Pontifical  troops 
stationed  at  I’esaro  were  ready  for  departure.  Five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  Irish  volunteers  had  disembarked 
at  Ancona,  and  committed  disorders  at  Sinigaglin,  which 
were  repressed  by  tlie  Papal  Carabineers 
EMEUTE  AT  ROME. 

A letter  from  Rome,  in  tlie  Patrie,  says : “ An  unto- 
ward event  lias  just  occurred  at  Frosinone.  During  tlie 
drawing  of  a lottery,  or  tombola,  wliich  bad  been  got  up 
there,  two  men  began  to  quarrel,  and  soon  after  drew 
their  knives,  and  a desperate  fight  took  place.  Tlie  crowd 
soon  became  alarmed,  aud,  fearing  tlmtthecnmbatmight 
become  more  general,  took  to  flight  in  all  directions. 
Tlie  public  square  was  almost  deserted,  when  a body  of 
eiglitygemj  d’armes,  who  had  been  assembled  at  Frosinone 
in  consequence  of  tlie  fete,  seeing  tlie  people  running, 
thought  that  a riot  had  commenced  witli  tlie  revolution- 
ary party,  and,  duelling  off  in  pursuit  of  tlie  fugitives, 
sabred  all  they  came  up  with.  According  to  a report 
sent  to  Rome  of  the  affair,  upward  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  ages  were  wounded,  some  of  them 
mortally." 

SYRIA. 

TIIE  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  WAR. 

At  our  last  dates  tlie  British  Government  had  an- 
nounced in  Parliament  that  they  had  ordered  a squadron 
to  the  coast  of  Syria,  with  instructions  to  stop  tlie  out- 
rages against  Christians,  aud  that  France  had  done  like- 
wise. 

Tlie  insurrection  in  Syria  continues.  Fuad  Pacha  had 
gone  tiiere  on  a special  mission,  armed  witli  full  powers, 
and  in  view  of  that  fact  England  and  Fram  e have  agreed 
to  abstain  from  present  interference.  If  Turkey,  howev- 
er, proves  iucapuble,theee  two  Governments  liavo  agreed 
on  identical  instructions  to  their  Admirals  to  stop  che  mas- 
sacres. At  tlie  destruction  of  tlie  villages  the  Druses 
killed  more  than  two  thousand  unarmed  men  in  cold 
blood. 

There  was  great  alarm  at  BeyroHt,  and  the  Franks 
and  Christians  had  taken  refuge  on  board  the  foreign 
men-of-war. 

RUMORED  OUTBREAK  AT  DAMASCUS. 

The  British  Government  is  said  to  have  received  intel- 
ligence of  a fearful  massacre  of  Christians  at  Damascus. 
Five  hundred  were  killed,  among  whom  was  the  Dutch 
Consul.  Tlie  American  Consul  was  wounded. 

Fuad  Pasha  has  left  for  8yria  witli  full  powers.  He 
will  have  under  his  orders  16,000  men,  the  commander 
of  whom  is  Halim  Pasha. 

CURIOUS  LETTER  FROM  ABD-EL-KADER. 

The  following  letter  from  Abd-cl-Kader  to  tlie  Birgis- 
Bary8  (Eagle  of  Paris)  has  interest  at  tlie  present  crisis: 

“Glory  to  God  I I have  been  delighted  by  all  that 
you  have  written  in  the  Birgis  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Mus- 
sulman states.  You  have  in  truth  given  good  advice, 
and  you  would  be  heard  if  you  had  spoken  to  the  living ; 
but  it  is  to  tlie  dead  that  you  have  appealed.  You  have 
based  your  remarks  on  two  points.  You  might  have 
mentioned  a third,  and  said  that  truly  Mussulman  sov- 
ereigns love  the  conduct  of  honest  men,  and  follow  their 
footsteps  in  tlie  ways  of  justice  and  contempt  of  worldly 
goods,  for  it  is  on  high  that  little  ones  should  look  for  an 
example.  Alas!  we  are  far  enough  from  doing  so. 

“Tlie  present  state  of  tlie  Mussulman  and  Christian 
empires,  every  thing  that  is  taking  place  to-day  was  pre- 
dicted by  Mohammed  in  his  time,  and  that  iswiiat  gives 
such  authority  to  his  prophecies.  Helms  announced  tho 
annihilation  of  tiie  Cliosroes,  and  there  are  no  more  Clios- 
rnes;  lie  lias  also  said  that  tlie  Christian  kings  should 
maintain  themselves  in  power  till  tlie  end  of  time;  and 
that  the  sovereigns  of  liis  people  should  be  abandoned  of 
God  by  reason  of  their  injustice  and  love  of  tlie  world’s 
goods;  lastly,  he  has  said  that  'tlie  world  shall  not  end 
till  tlie  Christians  have  become  the  majority  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

“And  that  event  can  not  fail  to  arrive,  because,  as 
Miriam,  tlie  authorized  interpreter  of  Mohammed,  lias 
said,  they  have,  above  all,  four  qualities  which  insure 
their  future  success— clemency  in  victory,  obstinacy  in 
defeat,  energy  in  retaliation,  and  charity  to  tlie  pnov,  tlie 
weak,  and  the  bereaved.  I will  add,  of  myself,  that  they 
join  to  these  gifts  one  still  greater,  viz.;  skill  in  with- 
drawing themselves,  in  ease  of  necessity,  from  the  injus- 
tice and  oppression  of  their  king. 

“I  weep,  oil  my  God,  over  the  annihilation  of  Islam- 
ism.  'We  are  from  God,  and  to  him  we  return. 


“ At  this  moment  dreadful  disorder  prevails  among  the 
Maronitcs  and  the  Druses.  The  evil  has  deep  roots  every 
where.  Butchery  and  murder  are  going  on  in  all  parts. 
God  grant  that  things  may  have  a better  ending. 

“ Greeting  to  God,  tlie  Mighty,  from  liis  poor  servant, 

" Damascus,  June  IC,  18*0.”  " Abhel-Kaueb. 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THK  PRINCE  OF  WALKS. 

The  British  war  steamers  Hero  and  Ariadne,  tlie  for- 
mer having  the  l’rince  of  Wales  on  board,  arrived  at  St 
Julius,  Newfoundland,  on  Monday,  23d.  Tlie  Prince 
landed  at  St.  Johns  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  under  a royal 
salute  from  tlie  citadel  and  tlie  vessels  of  war  in  the  har- 
bor. AH  business  was  suspended,  and  tlie  entire  popula- 
tion turned  out  to  see  the  reception,  which  consisted  of 
the  presentation  of  an  address  of  welcome,  and  a military, 
civic,  and  firemen’s  procession.  The  Prince  was  every 
where  greeted  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  de- 
light. 

A SPEECH  FROM  THE  PRINCE. 

On  24tli  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Prince,  to 
which  lie  replied  as  follows : 

“I  sincerely  thank  you  for  tlie  addresses  presented  to 
me,  and  for  the  hearty  welcome  received  from  all  on  my 
landing  on  tlie  shores  of  tills,  tlie  earliest  colonial  pos- 
session of  the  British  crown.  I trust  you  will  not  think 
me  regardless  of  your  zealous  loyalty  if  I acknowledge 
these  addresses  collectively.  It  will  afford  me  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  report  to  tlie  Queen  the  devotion  to  her 
crown  and  person  unmistakably  evinced  by  tlie  reception 
of  her  eon,  eloquently  expressed  in  the  addresses  from 
various  bodies  in  tills  town  and  Harbor  Grace.  I am 
charged  by  tlie  Queen  to  convey  to  you  tlie  assurance  of 
tlie  deep  concern  she  lias  ever  felt  in  tliis  interesting  por- 
tion of  her  dominions.  I shall  carry  bnck  a lively  recol- 
lection of  this  day’s  proceedings,  nnd  of  your  kindness  to 
myself  personally;  but,  above  all,  these  hearty  demon- 
strations of  patriotism,  which  prove  your  deep-rooted  at- 
tachment to  the  great  and  free  country  of  wliich  we  nil 
glory  to  be  called  tlie  sons." 

TIIE  STATE  BALL. 

The  Herald  correspondent  telegraphs:  “A  grand  ball 
was  given  on  25tli  at  tlie  Colonial  House.  A gorgeous 
pavilion,  representing  a tent,  was  encted,  and  decorated 
witli  many-colored  flags,  banners,  and  ribbons.  Some 
beautiful  drawings  were  also  here  and  there  dispersed. 
The  bauds  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Hero  and  of  tlie  various 
regiments  were  on  hand,  and  greatly  contributed  to  tho 
success  of  llio  demons) ration.  The  whole  city  was  again 
brilliantly  illuminated.  A dais  was  erected  in  tlie  grand 
saloon  for  his  Royal  Highness.  Tliis  was  canopied  with 
the  crown  plumes  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  English 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  ancient  motto  ‘ Ich  Lien' — I serve. 
There  were  thousands  of  persons  of  all  ranks  present. 
The  Prince  arrived  at  about  ten  o’clock,  and  was  greeted 
with  loud,  enthusiastic,  nnd  prolonged  cheers — the  bands 
playing  * God  snve  tiie  Queen.’  Tlie  Prince  was  dressed 
in  the  full  uniform  of  a British  colonel.  lie  was  accom- 
panied by  tlie  Earl  of  St.  Germain,  who  was  dressed  in 
blue,  witli  a badge,  and  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  wore 
liis  full  uniform.  Tho  Prince  danced  six  limes  during 
tlie  evening,  and  remained  with  the  company  until  half 
past  two  o'clock  this  morning.  Tlie  dancing,  on  tlie 
whole,  among  the  company  was  not  very  good.  The 
Prince  very  affably  and  good-naturedly  corrected  some  of 
tlie  blundering  dances,  and  every  now  and  then  called 
out  tlie  different  figures  of  tlie  dance.  He  is  himself  a 
very  graceful  and  accomplished'dancer,  as  lie  fully  proved 
in  tlie  way  lie  whirled  through  waltzes,  polkas,  and 
quadrilles.  While  lie  danced  lie  was  repeatedly  cheered, 
and  he  took  a new  partner  whenever  he  stood  up  to 
dance. 

“Tlie  people  every  where  are  greatly  delighted.  Tlie 
unpretending  and  genial  disposition  of  the  young  Prince 
has  gained  him  the  affection  of  many  true  aud  worthy 
hearts.  The  noblemen  who  attended  liis  Royal  High- 
ness did  not  mingle  in  the  festivities  of  the  dance.  The 
ball  was  closed  at  three  o’clock  this  morning;  but  before 
leaving  tlie  Prince  and  suite  expressed  themselves  great- 
ly pleased  at  tlie  cordial  and  affectionate  reception  ac- 
corded them." 

ATPEARANCE  OF  THE  PRINCE. 

He  adds : 

“ Tlie  Prince  pleases  the  populace  immensely  by  his 
handsome  countenance,  and  mild,  gentlemanly  bearing. 

“ Tlie  Prince  stands  abort  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height ; is  slender  in  form,  having  a narrow  head,  intel- 
ligent face,  large,  handsome  eyes,  small  mouth,  large 
nose,  retreating  chin,  complexion  rather  dark,  boyish 
appearance,  and  generally  resembling  liis  mother  at 
about  tlie  time  of  her  coronation.  He  has  rather  large 
hands  and  feet,  is  very  graceful  in  his  movements,  unos- 
tentatious, and  affable.  He  talks  a good  deal,  and  in 
rather  a loud  and  somewhat  harsh  tone  of  voice.  His 
ordinary  costume  is  that  of  acolonel  of  tlie  British  army. 
As  I said  befove,  tlie  citizens  are  charmed  and  delighted 
with  liis  Royal  Highness,  At  tlie  termination  of  tlie  levee 
tlie  Prince,  dressed  in  plain  clothing,  rude  through  the 
city  on  horseback,  and  altogether  unattended.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a very  good  rider.” 

On" 26th  the  Prince  and  liis  squadron  left  St.  Johns  for 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  heard  of  on  Friday 
off  Cape  Race,  where  the  crew  are  said  to  have  lost  them- 
selves in  a fog. 

TIIE  COLONISTS  IN  LUCK — MORE  TITLES. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says  that  it  is  understood 
tliero  will  bo  a liberal  contribution  of  honors  among  tlie 
Queen's  Canadian  subjects  after  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit.  As  liis  Royal  Highness  is  to  represent  tlie  Queen 
in  the  matter  of  addresses  and  levees,  it  seems  not  alto- 
gether incompatible  that  lie  should  have  the  same  pow- 
er of  nominating  to  honors  ns  a Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, especially  under  the  surveillance  of  a Secretary  of 
State  and  a Great  Officer  of  the  Household. 

MEXICO. 

MIRAMON’s  LAST  THROW. 

From  late  files  of  Mexican  papers  we  hear  of  the  im- 
mediate, unconditional  release  of  General  La  Vega  and 
companions  by  tlie  Constitutional  Government,  imme- 
diately after  their  exchange  for  General  Urnga  had  been 
refused  by  Miramoti.  This  latter  individual  is  most 
probably  shut  up  in  Guadalajara,  where  it  is  likely  the 
last  act  will  soon  be  played,  with  every  chance  against 
the  Church  champion. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  fol- 
lowing page,  will  introduce  our  readers  to  that  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  who,  as  we  all  know,  will,  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks,  enter  the  United  States  and 
make  a hasty  tour  through  the  country. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  of  the 
Prince  except  that  he  was  born  at  Windsor  on  9th 
November,  1841,  nnd  is  consequently  in  his  nine- 
teenth year;  that  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  Queen 
Victoria  (being  younger  than  his  sister,  the  wife 
of  Prince  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  by  about  a 
year);  that  lie  has  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
returns  to  that  university  after  liis  American  tour; 
that  he  is  universally  reported  to  be  a well-be- 
haved, modest,  and  virtuous  youth,  a true  son  of 
a good  mother. 

Such  a visitor — destined  in  the  course  of  nature 
to  become  tlie  sovereign  of  tlie  power  with  which 
ive  are  most  closely  allied  and  connected— deserves, 
and  will  doubtless  meet  with,  a hearty  welcome 
and  kind  attentions  from  all  conditions  of  our  peo- 
ple. Let  us  hope  that  in  this  city  he  may  escape 
the  hands  of  tho  Aldermen,  and  their  kith  and  kin. 
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THE  SAVANNAH  BLUES. 

We  publish  on  the  preceding  page  a fine  picture 
of  the  Savannah  Republican  Blues,  a volunteer 
military  company  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  which 
has  been  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  Blues  are  one  of  the  oldest 
military  companies  of  Savannah,  having  been  or- 
ganized in  18'i8— fifty -two  years  ago.  Since  then 
it  has  had  but  four  captains : Albert  Cuthblrt, 
deceased;  Judge  Nichols,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court ; Robert  Pooler,  deceased  ; and 
the  present  captain,  Anderson,  who  has  now  been 
in  his  post  twenty-three  years.  Among  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  excursion  is  one  who  has  been  in  the 
company  forty-three  years.  The  Blues  have  also 
seen  service,  having  been  engaged  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and,  later,  in  the  war  with  Florida. 

The  uniform  of  the  Blues  is  a dark-blue  coat, 
with  light-blue  facings,  trimmed  in  white,  and 
light-blue  pantaloons  with  white  stripe.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  with  the  old-fashioned  mili- 
tary hat  and  feather.  They  are  not  accompanied 
by  a band,  as  none  exists  in  Savannah ; but  in  lieu 
thereof  are  provided  with  a couple  of  snare  drums 
and  fife. 

Most  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  privates 
wear  what  are  called  among  military  men  service 
chevrons,  which  are  bars  of  lace  or  worsted  on  the 
left  arm  of  the  coat,  each  bar  indicating  five  years’ 
service.  The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  each 
wear  six  of  these,  indicating  thirty  years,  and  one 
of  the  privates  wears  eight,  indicating  forty  years’ 
service.  Others  wear  five,  four,  or  less — all  indi- 
cating the  length  of  time  they  have  continued  to  be 
members  of  the  corps. 

On  Wednesday,  25th,  the  Blues  departed  for 
home  in  the  steamship  Florida.  Prior  to  their  de- 
parture they  were  entertained  to  a collation  by  the 
City  Guard,  their  hosts,  when  speeches  were  made 
and  appropriate  sentiments  expressed.  The  troops 
then  marched  down  Broadway,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  a large  crowd  of  spectators.  They 
embarked  at  five  o’clock,  and  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  steamer  got  under  weigh,  amidst 
cheers,  firing  of  cannon,  the  strains  of  Dodsworth’s 
band,  and  other  demonstrations  of  an  enthusiastic 
farewell.  We  have  seldom  been  visited  by  a mil- 
itary company  which  has  attracted  more  attention 
or  won  higher  respect  among  our  people. 


WILLIE  MAYHEW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six ! As  the  last 
stroke  of  the  village  clock  stole  over  the  bright, 
green  meadow  where  Willie  Mayhew  was  at  play, 
he  dropped  the  bat  from  his  hand  with  boyish  re- 
luctance, saw  the  ball  fall  idly  by  his  side,  and  re- 
sumed the  cap  and  jacket  he  had  laid  away  while 
heated  by  his  merry  game. 

“ Why,  Will,  you  are  a good  one ! Won’t  you 
play  any  more  ?”  said  his  companion,  in  a mingled 
tone  of  reproach  and  entreaty. 

“ I can  not.  Father  does  not  like  me  to  play  at 
all ; but  once  a week  he  lets  me  play  until  six. 
Then  I must  go  home,”  sighed  Will,  his  cheek 
glowing  with  exercise,  and  his  brown  curls  tossing 
idly  in  the  evening  breeze. 

“ But  suppose  you  hadn’t  heard  it  strike  six  ? 
You  couldn’t  have  gone  in  time  then,  could  you  ?” 
said  his  tempter,  with  that  shrewd  expression  of 
face  to  which  childhood  should  be  a stranger. 

“ No,  if  I hadn’t  heard  it.  But  I did  hear  it; 
so  I must  go,”  rejoined  Will. 

“ How  will  your  father  know  you  heard  it  ? 
Can’t  you  say  you  did  not  notice  the  time,  and  for 
once  have  your  play  out  ?”  argued  his  wily  com- 
rade. 

“ That  would  be  false.  I did  hear  it ; and  I can 
not  tell  a lie,”  cried  Will,  a glow  of  honest  shame 
at  the  mere  thought  mounting  to  his  broad  fore- 
head. 

“ Oh,  of  course  not.  We  boys  never  tell  lies — 
we  lave  truth  so  well ; that  is,  we  are  so  afraid  of 
a licking.  I’ll  bet  you  my  knife — and  it’s  a first- 
rater — you  wouldn’t  be  a bit  afraid  to  tell  the  lie 
if  you  didn’t  think  your  father  would  thrash  you 
when  he  found  you  out.  Go  home,  sweet  Willie 
Mayhew,  the  girl-boy,  and  tell  your  mammy  to 
nurse  you !” 

“ Simon,  if  you  talk  that  way  I’ll  not  be  the 
only  one  that  gets  licked.  I am  no  coward,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  of  a whipping.  I don’t  care  half  as 
much  about  making  father  mad  as  I do  about 
grieving  mother,  and  she  never  struck  me  in  her 
life ; but  her  sad  face,  when  I do  wrong,  hurts  me 
more  than  father’s  cow-hide.  But  I’ll  bear  that, 
too,  and  stay  and  play  till  night,  and  when  I go 
home  I’ll  tell  the  truth,  and  say  I wouldn’t  come, 
although  I heard  the  bell,  because  you  taunted 
me ; and  then  you  will  believe  I am  not  a poor 
coward  that  is  afraid  of  a whipping  !” 

As  he  spoke  his  dilated  eyes  and  contracted 
brow  told  of  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  that  fair  and 
delicate  temple— a spirit  prone  to  good,  but  alas ! 
too  easily  swayed  by  the  idle  words  of  another. 
False  shame  has  many  an  untold  story  of  destruc- 
tion to  answer  for.  the  foolish  taunts  of  a play- 
mate, the  sneers  of  a boon  companion,  have  won 
manj'  a young  man  from  the  home  disobedience 
made  hateful  to  the  distasteful  orgies  of  a tavern, 
to  end  his  weary  life  in  the  cell  of  a prison  or  on 
the  scaffold  of  a murderer.  “And  after  death 
comes  the  judgment.”  Ah  ! that  first  false  step ! 
How  often  is  it  the  sure  forerunner  of  a career 
headlong  down  the  steep  abyss  of  crime ! Pause, 
little  pilgrim  on  life’s  pathway— pause  while  there 
is  yet  time.  Stumble,  even  fall,  on  stony  track — 
much  will  be  forgiven  to  the  young — but  never 
willfully  turn  aside  from  what  conscience  whis- 
pers to  be  the  right  road  ; for  each  step  takes  you 
leagues  away  from  honor,  truth,  and  virtue,  and 
when,  worn  out  and  weary,  you  strive  to  retrace 
your  steps,  the  footprints  have  been  effaced,  your 
neglected  guide  has  left  you  forever,  and,  shudder- 
ing and  hopeless,  you  sii^jj  jutf  jtjietfiulf  t^gt,  yaw  ns 


to  receive  you ! Willie  Mayhew,  where  was  the 
gentle  angel  that  watches  over  childhood  when, 
with  feigned  alacrity,  you  seized  your  discarded 
ball,  and  made  the  meadows  ring  with  simulated 
laughter  as  it  sped  swiftly  through  the  air,  leaving 
your  discomfited  comrade,  bat  in  hand,  wondering 
at  the  strength  pride  and  temper  had  bestowed 
upon  your  slender  arm?  Again  and  again  the 
ball  flew  swiftly  across  the  meadow,  and  through 
the  air,  balmy  with  the  breath  of  the  hay-field  ; 
cheerily  did  their  laughter  and  boyish  jests  mingle 
with  the  sweet  murmurs  of  a summer  evening. 
When  one  has  dwelt  long  in  cities,  how  sweet  and 
long  remembered  are  those  sounds,  made  more 
precious  by  their  contrast  to  the  harsh  din  of  the 
crowded  streets ! The  soft  hum  of  the  insects — a 
vesper  hymn  of  praise  to  Him  who  gave  their  brief 
day  of  sunshine ; the  lowing  of  the  cattle ; the 
words  of  welcome  that  greet  the  returning  labor- 
er ; and  the  echoing  stroke  of  the  axe,  blend  into 
a symphony  of  pastoral  beauty — a gentle  melody 
which,  once  heard  aud  loved,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

“Hark!”  said  Will,  “what  is  that  strange 
sound  ?”  And  as  he  spoke  a swell  of  harmonious 
music  greeted  the  ears  of  the  astonished  children, 
and  rocket  after  rocket  blazed  through  the  gray 
mantle  of  the  twilight. 

“The  circus!  the  circus!”  shouted  Simon. 
“ Come  boys ! come !” 

Away  they  flew  over  the  green  fields,  until  they 
reached  the  village  street  on  which  the  tent  was 
pitched.  An  eager  crowd  had  assembled,  who 
watched  the  rockets  and  listened  to  the  band,  who 
made  polkas  and  marches  ring  merrily  out,  start- 
ling the  accustomed  echoes  of  the  little  New  En- 
gland town.  Among  the  rest  Will  separated  from 
his  companions,  entranced  and  rooted  to  the  spot 
by  what,  to  his  childish  imagination,  seemed  celes- 
tial harmony.  A painter  would  have  wished  no 
better  study  than  the  boy,  as  he  stood  leaning  on 
one  of  the  ropes  that  surrounded  the  tent,  his  mind 
intent  upon  the  music,  and  his  fair  young  face  re- 
flecting the  spirit  of  every  air  the  band  w'as  play- 
ing. At  length  the  music  ceased ; the  “ show” 
was  about  to  begin ; and  Will  with  a sigh  was 
turning  away,  when  the  ticket-seller,  attracted  by 
his  uncommon  beauty,  called  the  child,  and,  un- 
closing the  slit  in  the  canvas,  bade  him  pass  in. 
A flush  came  to  Will’s  cheek ; he  paused,  and  was 
about  to  decline  the  proffered  kindness,  when  the 
band  struck  up  a martial  air,  and  yielding  to  a 
fascination  so  new,  so  delightful,  he  passed  into  the 
tent. 

Oh  how  gorgeous,  to  his  childish  vision,  was  the 
scene  before  him  ! Twelve  lovely  ladies  on  steeds 
— white,  cream,  and  parti-colored — pranced  up  and 
down  the  arena,  followed  by  twelve  cavaliers  as 
finely  mounted.  Their  white  plumes  waved  in  the 
air,  the  trappings  of  their  horses  glistened  with 
jewels  and  gold ! Willie  had  never  thought  earth 
contained  anything  so  beautiful.  He  remembered 
what  he  had  read  of  Queen  Sheba  meeting  King 
Solomon,  and  he  imagined  the  scene  must  have  re- 
sembled this  that  was  spread  before  his  astonished 
gaze.  Each  of  the  cavaliers  seemed  a miracle  of 
grace  and  agility,  as  feat  after  feat  bade  Will’s 
eyes  glisten  with  delighted  wonder.  The  jests  of 
the  clown  he  did  not  hear,  for  the  continuous  swell 
of  the  music  wrapped  his  senses  in  a sort  of  intel- 
lectual intoxication ; and  it  was  not  until  the  band 
ceased  playing,  and  the  extinguished  lamps  and 
retreating  crowd  aroused  him  from  his  trance,  that 
Will,  dazzled,  confused,  bewildered  with  delight, 
passed  out  from  the  region  of  enchantment  to  the 
well-known  street  of  the  villuge.  Since  night  had 
come  a storm  had  arisen.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  flash  after  flash  of  lightning  shed  its  blue  flame 
upon  his  homeward  way.  Like  one  in  a dream 
he  paced  slowly  along,  almost  unconscious  of  the 
storm,  until  a sudden  thought  affrighted  him  as  he 
approached  his  father’s  door.  What  would  his  fa- 
ther say  ? — that  stern  old  Deacon,  who  lived  a life 
of  rigid  rectitude,  and  hated  sinners  as  he  hated  sin. 
A shudder  passed  through  his  frame,  and  an  awful 
dread  fell  on  him  as  the  voice  of  that  father  seemed 
to  ring  in  his  ears,  “The  son  of  Deacon  Mayhew  at 
the  circus,  among  profligates  and  castaways !”  He 
remembered  no  longer  the  magic  cavalcade,  the 
inspiring  music,  the  bright  lamps,  the  fairy  vision 
of  his  excited  imagination,  but  his  awful  crime  in 
having  entered  what  his  father  thought  an  accursed 
place  struck  his  affrighted  soul.  His  disobedience 
in  overstaying  his  appointed  time  had  led  to  the 
fearful  sin  he  felt  he  had  committed  in  his  father’s 
eyes  by  going  to  the  circus.  And  then  his  mother 
— who  pled  so  earnestly  for  the  few  hours  of  pas- 
time he  had  willfully  overstaid— what  would  be 
her  anguish  when  she  knew  that  her  boy  was  all 
unworthy  of  her  love ! The  fate  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree  and  the  unprofitable  servant  seemed  to  be  his 
doom  as,  drenched,  pale,  and  trembling,  he  raised 
the  latch  and  stood  before  his  father’s  face. 


CIIAPTER  IL 

Deacon  Mathew  was  no  common  man.  Ills 
sixty  years  had  been  spent  in  the  little  village 
where  he  was  bom,  in  such  entire  rectitude  that 
when,  about  fourteen  years  before,  her  dying  father 
had  placed  the  hand  of  his  sad,  shrinking  child  in 
that  of  Deacon  Mayhew,  on  the  very  day  after  her 
betrothed  lover  sailed  on  a three  years’  cruise,  even 
those  who  pitied  the  poor  girl,  forced  into  the  un- 
congenial union,  could  not  deny  that  “ the  Deacon 
had  been  a kind  man  to  her  people,  and  would  no 
doubt  make  her  a good  home.”  A good  home! 
Words  how  often  profaned ; a home  where  fear  was 
always  and  love  was  not,  until  the  feeble  wail  of 
an  infant  voice  broke  the  spell,  and  the  girl-mother 
spent  the  w'ealth  of  her  young  love  upon  the  babe 
so  delicate,  so  beautiful,  that  came  like  a snow-drop 
from  the  frozen  earth  into  that  chilled  and  desolate 
heart,  a harbinger  of  joy,  and  hope,  and  gladness 
yet  to  come.  But  from  the  hour  he  looked  into 
that  tiny  infant  face,  he  hated  the  child  he  felt  was 
worshiped  by  the  mother  who  had  never  loved  him. 
A man  may  live  a strictly  moral  life  for  sixty 
years  with  the  germ  of  every  vice  hidden  in  his 


breast.  Deacon  Mayhew  had  never  swerved  from 
the  right,  and  his  heart  was  hardened  and  strong 
with  self-reliance.  He  would  have  been  a better 
man  had  he  sinned  more.  The  charity  that  “ bear- 
eth  all  things  and’is  kind,”  knew  him  not ; the  gen- 
tle humility  remembrance  of  past  error  gives  us, 
was  not  with  him.  It  was  his  pride  to  say  no  man 
had  ever  seen  him  stumble ; he  paid  every  man  his 
due ; worked  late  and  early ; fulfilled  to  the  letter 
his  duties  in  the  church ; and  when  he  married  so 
late  in  life  it  was  in  a spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  as  he 
and  all  the  neighbors  thought,  to  save  the  daughter 
of  his  friend  from  a marriage  with  the  sailor  lover 
to  whom  her  heart  was  given,  and  from  whose  wild 
career  of  thoughtless  folly  her  dying  father  re- 
solved by  this  union  eternally  to  separate  her. 
“ How  good  of  the  Deacon,”  said  all  men,  “to  take 
a foolish  young  wife,  just  that  her  father  might  die 
in  peace !”  “And  how  well  he  treats  her !”  echoed 
the  women.  The  pale  wife  looked  little  paler 
when,  a year  after  their  marriage,  news  came  that 
his  ship  was  lost,  and  the  lover,  her  father’s  harsh 
command  had  forced  her  to  forsake,  would  trouble 
her  no  more.  Let  us  hope  the  Deacon  never  knew 
how  stern  and  cold  his  heart  was  when  he  prayed 
that  very  night,  “May  those  predestined  to  eternal 
wrath  be  swiftly  and  suddenly  cut  off  in  their  sins, 
nor  be  suffered  to  corrupt  the  wavering  sinners  who 
may  yet  be  numbered  with  the  elect !”  He  knew 
the  cruel  words  went  like  a keen  knife  to  the  heart 
of  the  woman  who  knelt  beside  him ; poor  heart 
which  that  day’s  news  had  withered,  yet  like  a 
stern  Nemesis  he  pronounced,  as  he  believed, 
Heaven’s  doom  upon  the  man  she  had  loved  with- 
out one  pitying  glance,  one  gentle  word.  And  be- 
cause the  infant  face  bore  a strange  and  marked 
likeness  to  the  drowned  man  did  Deacon  Mayhew 
hate  the  innocent  child ; yet  he  did  not  know  he 
hated  him.  As  ho  grew  up  his  clothes  were  of  the 
best,  yet  always  so  fashioned  that  Will  looked 
strange  and  unlike  other  boys — that  shame  and  sor- 
row to  a boyish  mind.  His  food  was  of  the  best, 
and  unsparingly  provided ; but  if  he  had  a prefer- 
ence, that  article  was  forbidden ; if  he  expressed  an 
aversion,  that  article  was  chosen.  He  was  sent  to 
school  from  infancy,  and  woe  to  him  if  by  some 
childish  fault  he  merited,  as  he  but  seldom  did,  the 
reproof  of  his  teachers.  Punishment  so  severe  as 
to  endanger  his  health  surely  awaited  him,  even 
when  his  extreme  youth  rendered  the  trivial  fault 
excusable.  And  for  all  these  things  the  wise  world 
praised  him  more  and  more;  and  said — oh  ! wise  old 
world — “ What  a good  man  is  Deacon  Mayhew  ! 
lie  does  not  dress  his  boy  in  gay  clothes,  although 
he  is  so  handsome  that  he  might  well  be  the  pride 
of  his  old  eyes;  he  does  not  pamper  his  stomach 
with  dainties ; he  does  not  let  liis  faults  remain  un- 
punished: he  is  indeed  a father!”  And  thus  the 
harsh  cruelty  was  called  a virtue  that  was  in  truth 
a blending  of  revenge,  malicious  envy,  hatred,  and 
deceit,  black  and  monstrous  in  its  hidden  strength. 
Nor  was  this  unsuspected  by  its  victim.  He  had 
seen  the  cold  gray  eye  glisten  as  the  lash  came  down 
upon  liis  blood-stained  shoulders,  and  knew  the  pun- 
ishment was  more  a pleasure  than  a penance  to 
his  cruel  father.  As  he  grew  older  the  boy’s  pride 
taught  him  to  affect  indifference;  and  lie  would 
bear  the  most  unsparing  chastisement  without  a 
murmur,  while  his  mother,  powerless  to  help,  would 
stand  beside  him  wringing  her  hands  in  unavailing 
grief,  feeling  every  stroke,  and  praying  for  the  pity 
she  knew  was  a stranger  to  her  husband’s  heart. 


CHAPTER  III. 

When  the  last  chime  of  the  bell  had  sounded 
Mrs.  Mayhew  stood  by  her  cottage  door,  watching 
eagerly  for  her  boy’s  return.  A stranger  passing 
by  would  have  paused  to  admire  the  trim  garden, 
the  neat  white  house,  with  its  rustic  porch  gay 
with  roses  and  honey-suckle,  and  the  cozy  simplici- 
ty of  its  interior  arrangements,  as  the  wind  lifted 
the  white  curtains  that  shaded  the  window's.  The 
house  was  indeed  the  model  of  a rural  home ; and 
the  sweet  pale  face  and  modest  dress  of  Mrs.  May- 
hew seemed  well  suited  to  a scene  that  shadowed 
forth  a w'orld  of  homely  beauty.  Yet,  had  the 
stranger  known  the  spirit  of  austere  tyranny  that 
reigned  in  that  humble  cottage — could  he  have 
gazed  into  that  woman’s  heart  and  read  the  dark 
history  of  care  and  sorrew  that  dwelt  ever  there — 
he  might  well  have  changed  his  admiring  glance 
for  an  averted  one,  and  his  envy  of  the  happy  in- 
mates for  a sigh  of  earnest  sympathy.  As  twi- 
light deepened  into  nightfall  the  mother’s  anxiety 
grew  momentarily,  and,  putting  her  apron  over  her 
head,  she  hastened  from  door  to  door  seeking  in- 
telligence of  her  absent  one.  A kindly  neighbor, 
of  whom  she  inquired,  told  her  he  had  seen  the  boy 
playing  on  the  Green,  and  draining  down  his  last 
glass  of  milk,  and  placing  the  rosy  girl  he  was 
nursing  off  his  knee,  he  told  the  pale  mother  that 
he  would  go  and  seek  him. 

“ For  I know  the  Deacon  is  a pretty  hard  man,” 
he  added,  with  a smile,  “and  doesn’t  have  much 
patience  with  boys.  Now,  I haven’t  forgot  I was 
a boy  once  myself ; so  if  he  is  playing  ball  in  the 
moonlight,  or  has  gone  to  peep  at  the  circus,  I’ll 
bring  him  home  and  beg  off  his  whipping  this 
time,  any  way.” 

Off  went  the  peacemaker  on  his  friendly  mis- 
sion; and  Mrs.  Mayhew,  afraid  to  be  absent  from 
home  when  she  expected  her  husband’s  coming, 
returned  down  the  village  street,  straining  her 
eyes  to  discover,  in  the  shades  of  evening,  some 
trace  of  the  wanderer. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

The  cloth  had  long  been  spread,  and  the  com- 
fortable meal  prepared,  yet  no  footsteps  sounded 
on  the  gravel-walk  that  led  up  to  the  door.  The 
wooden  clock  ticked  loudly,  and  seemed,  to  the 
excited  nerves  of  Mrs.  Mayhew,  to  utter  words  of 
terror.  She  tried  to  drown  the  sound  by  attend- 
ing to  some  noisy  household  duties ; but  shrill 
and  strong  above  the  clatter  of  tea  things  or  hum 
of  her  spinning-wheel  rose  the  voice  of  that  un- 
sparing monitor,  that  marked  the  lapse  of  time 


since  Will’s  hour  of  play  had  expired.  Every 
evening  at  nine  the  Deacon  read  prayers,  and  the 
orderly  household  retired  for  the  night;  it  lacked 
but  little  of  that  hour  when  his  wife  heard  his  step 
without  the  door.  Firm  and  unfaltering  was  that 
step  as  were  his  resolves — the  voice  of  the  clock 
was  silenced  by  the  thick  pulsations  of  her  throb- 
bing heart.  She  started  from  her  seat ; then,  fal- 
tering in  her  resolve  to  tell  of  the  truant’s  absence, 
and  beg  forgiveness,  or  at  least  mitigation  of  his 
punishment,  she  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  caught 
up  her  knitting,  and  with  trembling  hands  affected 
to  be  busied  as,  raising  the  latch,  her  husband  en- 
tered the  door. 

“ You  need  not  have  waited  for  me— I have  had 
my  supper,”  was  his  salutation  as  lie  sat  down  in 
his  large  arm-chair. 

“Then  I will  clear  away  the  things.  I have  a 
bad  headache,  and  am  not  hungry,”  said  his  wife, 
rising  hastily,  glad  to  escape  observation  by  busy! 
ing  herself  about  the  table  and  the  cupboard,  while 
her  agitation  increased  every  moment.  She  saw 
that  in  her  husband’s  face  that  made  her  tremble. 
She  knew  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her— that 
he  read  her  inmost  thoughts ; yet,  when  he  turned 
suddenly  and  asked,  “Has  "William  gone  to  bed?” 
she  answered,  “Yes,”  while  the  crimson  flush  of 
shame  mounted  to  her  forehead.  The  falsehood 
was  useless  as  it  was  natural.  Tyrants  are  ever 
the  fathers  of  liars.  Under  gentle  sway  ’tis  easy 
to  confess  a fault,  more  like  to  grieve  than  to  of- 
fend ; but  the  outbursts  of  unreasoning  passion  and 
the  scourge  create  the  very  vices  they  affect  to 
punish.  The  false  monosyllable  had  scarcely  pass- 
ed her  white  lips  w hen  the  trembling  woman  knew 
that  its  untruth  must  be  patent ; but,  as  she  turn- 
ed to  explain,  a keen  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the 
face  of  her  husband  with  a blue  and  ghastly  glare, 
and  a deafening  peal  of  thunder  drowned  her  fal- 
tering explanation. 

“ Listen !”  said  the  stern  old  man,  rising.  “ That 
is  God’s  sentence  upon  liars !”  and  as  he  stood,  the 
lurid  light  still  playing  about  his  features,  and 
his  long  white  hair  streaming  to  his  shoulders,  he 
looked  indeed  like  an  inspired  prophet,  with  pow- 
er to  pronounce  the  fiat  of  the  Most  High.  What 
wonder  that  the  faint  and  shrinking  mother  cow- 
ered before  her  husband’s  glance,  and  sank  back 
terrified  into  her  chair.  At  this  moment,  Graham, 
the  pleasant-faced  farmer,  who  had  gone  in  search 
of  Willie,  entered  the  room. 

“Good-evening,  Deacon.  Mrs.  Mayhew  was 
right  uneasy  about  M ill,  so  I’ve  been  to  look  where 
the  little  fellow  had  got  to,  and  where  do  you  sup- 
pose I found  him  ? Why,  in  the  circus,  just  fairly 
carried  away.  I tried  to  call  him  ; but  there  was 
such  a crowd  there  was  no  getting  at  him,  and  he 
wouldn’t  have  heard  me,  bless  you,  if  I’d  had  a 
voice  like  the  thunder,  he  w’as  so  wrapped  up.  The 
show  goes  away  to-night,  and  like  as  not  he’ll 
never  have  a chance  to  go  again ; so  let  him  off 
this  time,  Deacon,  just  to  favor  me  and  his  mo- 
ther.” 

One  glance  did  the  stem  husband  give  to  the  ap- 
pealing face  of  his  wife,  and  then  replied,  “Much 
obliged,  Graham,  for  the  trouble  you’ve  been  at, 
but  I can’t  change  the  rule  of  my  household  to 
please  a neighbor.  I heard  where  he  was  before. 
That  boy  has  a hardened  spirit,  and  will  be  an  out- 
cast and  a prodigal  if  the  evil  one  is  not  driven  out 
of  him.”  Graham  rose  to  go.  “Won’t  you  stay 
and  have  prayer  with  us ; it  is  just  on  the  stroke 
of  nine  ?” 

“No,  thank  you,  Deacon ; it’s  just  beginning  to 
rain,  and  I’ll  get  a ducking  if  I don’t  hurry  home. 
Good-night : don’t  take  on,  Mrs.  Mayhew ; the  Dea- 
con won’t  do  no  more  than  lie  thinks  must  be  done : 
he  knows  he  was  a boy  once  himself ;”  so  saying, 
with  a pitying  glance  at  the  poor  wife,  he  left  the 
cottage,  thanking  Heaven  that  he  was  not  of  his 
neighbor’s  household. 

As  he  closed  the  door  the  large  Bible  was  opened 
and  the  evening  lesson  read,  and  then  a fervent 
petition  offered  that  those  predestined  to  eternal 
wrath  might  lie  swept  from  the  earth.  What  a 
contrast  did  that  fearful  supplication  offer  to  the 
sublime  prayer  that  followed — a prayer  common 
to  all  creeds — taught  to  the  erring  ones  by  Him 
whose  tenets  ever  breathe  love  and  forgiveness! 
The  rain  that  falls  alike  upon  the  just  and  unjust 
poured  in  torrents  as  the  Deacon  rose  from  his 
knees,  closed  the  large  Bible,  while  a light  step 
passed  the  window,  a trembling  hand  undid  the 
door,  and  the  poor  mother,  blinded  by  terror,  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  that  it  was  her  boy — her  Willis 
who  entered  the  room. 

“ So  you  have  come  back,”  said  the  Deacon, 
with  a stolid  composure  that  scarcely  disguised  his 
inward  passion.  “ What  have  you  to  say  ?” 

“ That  I am  sorry,  father.” 

“ Because  you  dread  the  lash,”  replied  the  stern 
old  man,  rising  and  taking  down  a green  cowhide 
from  the  shelf  of  an  adjoining  closet. 

“ No,  father,”  replied  the  boy,  with  a firm  voice ; 
“sorry,  because  I have  done  wrong,  and  grieved 
my  mother.” 

“You  should  have  thought  of  that  before.” 

“ I did  think  of  it ; but  every  one  knows  how 
you  whip  me,  and  the  boys  taunted  me  and  said  I 
was  afraid ; so  I staid  at  play  too  long,  and  (hen 
we  heard  the  music  and  followed  it.  We  did  not 
think  of  going  to  the  circus,  but  a man  let  me  in, 
and  I forgot  every  thing  until  it  was  over— it  was 
all  so  beautiful.  Beat  me  if  you  please,  father; 
but  believe  me,  for  I have  told  you  the  truth.” 

The  Deacon  made  no  reply,  but  motioned  the 
boy  to  take  off  his  jacket  and  shirt,  while  he  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  prepared  to  lay  on  the  lash. 

“ Forgive  him  ! he  has  told  the  truth : forgive 
him  this  once,  as  you  have  just  prayed  to  be  for- 
given [’’gasped  the  w retched  mother,  as  she  grasped 
the  arm  that  brandished  the  uplifted  lash. 

“It  can  not  be.  lie  is  given  into  my  hands  to 
be  saved  from  becoming  a brand  for  the  burning. 
Unloose  your  hold  and  leave  the  room  ; or,  no- 
stay— he  will  suffer  in  seeing  the  affliction  his  sins 
cost  you.”  With  these  words  he  laid  stroke  after 
stroke  upon  the  naked  and  bleeding  back  of  the 
high-sp  jrjite^  ibo^’|  vj^wj«j«r  winced  or  murmured 
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while  the  lash  descended  upon  his  shoulders,  until, 
faint  and  deathly  sick,  he  could  endure  no  longer, 
and,  with  a groan  of  anguish,  he  sunk  senseless  to 

the  floor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Deacon  Mayhew  was  asleep.  The  candle, 
which  his  wife  shaded  with  her  hand,  showed  her 
the  stern  features  at  rest,  while  his  regular  breath- 
ing showed  his  slumber  to  be  deep  and  calm. 
Swiftly  yet  noiselessly  she  stole  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  creeping  to  her  boy’s  bedside,  leaned 
over  him  and  kissed  him. 

“Is  that  you,  mother?  Oh,  I have  been  so 
sick!” 

“ My  darling ! my  darling ! I thought  you  woald 
die!”  said  the  wretched  woman.  “But  it  shall 
never  be  again,  Willie — never!  never!” 

“I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  you,  mother.  How 
could  I be  tempted  to  commit  a fault  that  would 
bring  you  such  misery?  Forgive  me,  mother! 
oh,  fergive  me!”  said  the  child,  repentant  tears 
welling  up  fast  into  the  eyes  his  recent  punishment 
had  never  moistened. 

“ It  is  I who  need  forgiveness,  Willie— I alone. 
It  is  my  sins  my  husband  scourges  in  my  child. 
Listen,  darling ! You  shall  hear  your  mother’s 
story,  and  then  my  selfish  love  shall  keep  you  here 
no  longer.  Do  not  despise  me  while  you  listen ; 
for  if  my  sin  was  great,  my  punishment  has  been 
hard  to  bear.  My  father  was  poor— so  poor  that 
sometimes  we  wanted  bread — when  my  mother  was 
taken  ill,  and  Deacon  Mayhew  came  to  pray  with 
her.  I worked  hard,  and  strove  to  keep  her  from 
suffering;  but  she  often  needed  things  we  had  no 
money  to  procure.  He  brought  them  to  her,  and 
the  day  she  died  promised  that  he  would  always  be 
a friend  to  me.  She  had  been  dead  but  a few  weeks 
when  a neighbor’s  son,  who  had  been  my  play-fel- 
low, came  back  from  sea.  I was  sixteen  now,  and 
he  too  was  no  longer  a boy,  but  had  become  the 
mate  of  his  ship.  He  loved  me,  Willie,  and  asked 
my  father  if  I might  be  his  wife.  His  ready  hand 
had  always  helped  my  father,  and  we  doubted  no- 
thing of  his  consent,  and  were  so  happy,  when  he 
told  us  he  had  promised  I should  marry  Deacon 
Mayhew.  I told  him  I could  not  love  him — begged 
him  to  spare  his  child ; but  he  had  been  taught  to 
think  that  I was  sinful,  and  that  by  this  marriage 
alone  I could  be  saved.  He  rejected  our  tears  and 
prayers,  and  swore  a dreadful  oath  that  I should 
be  the  Deacon's  wife.  The  ship  was  to  sail  next 
day.  There  seemed  no  hope  for  us.  I wept — I 
prayed — I implored  my  father  to  pit}’  my  despair. 
He  refused  me — told  me  the  doctor  said  he  could 
not  live,  and  that  if  I disobeyed  him  he  w'ould 
•urse  me  with  his  dying  breath.  Then,  in  my  ag- 
ony of  love  and  sorrow,  I believed  it  right  to  listen 
— to  yield — to  think  that  my  duty  to  my  lover  was 
paramount;  that  as  he  was  the  husband  of  my 
heart,  and  before  Heaven  the  rightful  claimant  of 
my  hand,  it  was  no  sin  I committed  when  next  I 
saw  my  father’s  face  and  told  him — oh,  hour  of 
horror ! — that  I could  never  be  the  wife  of  Deacon 
Mayhew ; that  I had  placed  a dishonorable  bar  be- 
tween us ; that  I was  free  no  longer,  but  was  the 
mistress  and  affianeed  wife  of  George  Sanders— of 
your  father!” 

“ My  father !”  said  the  boy,  starting  up  in  the 
bed. 

“Hush!”  and  the  wretched  woman  quailed  in 
terror  lest  that  word  had  roused  the  slumberer  in 
the  adjoining  room ; but  the  silence  remained  un- 
broken, and  the  trembling  voice  continued : “ He 
was  gone  who  alone  could  defend  me.  I was  help- 
less in  their  hands.  I told  the  Deacon  all.  My 
father  painted  the  disgrace  that  we  must  suffer. 
They  told  me  George  would  never  return — that  I 
must  bo  an  outcast.  They  showed  me  letters  prov- 
ing him  a villain  who  had  wronged  others.  I was 
mad,  bewildered,  and,  like  a drowning  wretch, 
caught  at  any  thing  to  save  me  from  the  sliamo 
that  seemed  inevitable.  He  said — that  stern  old 
man— he  would  forgive  my  fault.  Willie,  he  does 
not  know  the  word ! When  I knew  that  you,  the 
proof  of  my  shame  to  him,  were  to  be  born,  I 
begged  that  he  would  let  me  go  and  leave  him  for- 
ever ; but  no — he  said  the  child  should  be  as  his, 
and  no  one  should  ever  know  the  truth ; but  when 
his  eyes  first  rested  on  your  face,  he  saw  whose 
features  that  face  bore,  and  hated  you ; and  from 
that  hour  till  now  my  life  has  been  -one  scene  of 
agony.  lie  could  not  scourge  a helpless  babe,  but 
he  could  prophesy  the  evil  that  must  await  you ; 
and  while  I still,  trembling,  hoping,  prayed  your 
father  would  return  and  claim  me — forgive  my  sad 
belief  of  his  untruth — and  bear  me  hence  to  some 
far  distant  country,  news  came  that  his  vessel  was 
lost,  and  he  who  alone  could  save  me,  he  was 
drowned.  Ah,  Willie,  then  did  the  old  love  cen- 
tre in  you.  Judge  how  I have  felt  each  pang,  in- 
flicted for  what  I knew  were  trivial  faults.  But 
it  shall  be  no  longer.  You  must  go,  Willie.  You 
must  leave  your  poor  mother ; and  when  you  grow 
to  be  a man  eome  back  to  me — come  back  to  me, 
■ay  darling,  and  I will  claim  you,  my  treasure, 
my  all,  my  darling,  darling  child.”  And  with 
convulsive  sobs  she  strained  her  boy  to  her  heart. 

“ You  shall  go  with  me,  mother.  I can  work 
for  you.  We  may  not  fare  so  well  as  we  do  now, 
but  we  will  be  much  happier.” 

“ No,  darling,  I have  been  selfish  long  enough. 
You  can  steal  away,  and  no  one  will  find  you ; but 
were  I to  go,  we  should  be  followed,  caught,  and 
you  would  feel  again  that  horrid  lash.  No,  no,  no. 
You  must  go  alone,  and  I will  wait  here  for  you, 
Willie,  to  pray  for,  to  think  of  you  always — al- 
ways, darling,  until  they  lay  me  in  the  church- 
yard.” And  mingling  their  sobs  of  anguish,  the 
psor  mother  and  her  child,  clasped  in  each  other’s 
arms,  wept  bitterly,  while  the  calm  breathing  of 
the  Deacon  sounded  audibly  in  the  adjoining  room. 
“Now,  Willie,  try  to  sleep.  I will  go  and  get 
s«eh  things  as  you  most  require.” 

“ Don’t  leave  me,  mother ; I can  not  bear  to 
have  you  from  my  side.” 

“ 1 will  not  leave  jloui  dMljnif;  4t  frill  be  but  a 
moment's  task."  Anti  with  the  thoughtful  care  a 


woman  seems  to  retain  even  in  the  deepest  ex- 
tremity of  grief,  she  selected  the  clothes  and  food 
most  easily  conveyed  in  a small  bundle,  returning 
ever  and  anon  to  kiss  his  brow,  to  press  his  hand, 
or  whisper  some  loir  word  of  fond  endearment, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
blinded  her  swollen  eyes  as  she  p issed  noiselessly 
from  room  to  room.  At  length  her  preparations 
were  completed ; and  huthiug  and  dressing  the 
wounds  indicted  by  the  lash,  she  raised  the  poor 
child  from  his  bed,  and  aided  his  stiff  and  trem- 
bling limbs  in  the  task  of  dressing.  When  all 
was  done  she  drew  a little  purse  from  her  pocket — 
the  fruits  of  her  own  industry  formed  its  contents — 
and  begging  Willie  again  and  again  to  be  good 
and  careful  of  himself,  to  write  to  her  when  he 
could  do  so  without  being  found  out,  but  never  to 
come  back  until  he  could  do  so  safely — all,  all  the 
anxious  charges  love  could  prompt. 

“ Don’t  think  of  me  as  being  wretched,  Willie. 
I shall  try  to  be  so  contented  and  happy  when  I 
know  you  are  safe.  You  must  be  safe  with  stran- 
gers ; they  can  not  help  but  love  you,  my  pretty, 
darling  boy.” 

The  child,  with  earnest  protestations,  promised 
all — how  good  and  obedient  he  would  be — how  he 
would  work  and  strive  for  her  sake— how  she,  too, 
must  strive  to  be  well  and  happy  for  his.  With 
tearful  eyes  he  looked  around  the  little  reom  her 
love  had  endeared  to  him;  long  did  he  remember 
each  object  his  eves  rested  upon.  They  descended 
the  stair,  unclosed  the  door — the  sky  was  inky 
dark,  and  not  one  star  was  to  be  seen.  The  clock 
ticked  loudly,  as  on  the  preceding  night,  and  as  it 
struck  three  the  mother  clasped  her  boy  for  a fare- 
well embrace.  Her  heart  grew  cold  and  dead 
within  her ; she  felt  that  this  trial  was  more  than 
she  could  bear.  To  close  the  door,  perhaps  for- 
ever, upon  her  only  child — to  steal  back  up  that 
stair-way  his  loved  feet  might  never  pass  again — 
to  look  upon  the  little  bed  where  he  had  lain,  the 
pillow  still  wet  with  their  tears— and  lie  down  by 
the  side  of  him  w'ho  had  caused  all.  No,  no — ho 
must  not  go ; they  must  be  together.  But  then 
the  scene  of  last  night — He  must  go — he  must 
go! 

“ Bless  you,  darling ! Be  good.  God  will  he 
your  father — all  men  your  friends.  Do  not  clasp 
me  so  tightly,  darling ; I can  not  breathe.  Go, 
Willie,  go ! God’s  blessing  go  with  you,  and  all 
a mother’s  love !” 

“ I will  come  back,  mother,  a man.  I am  thir- 
teen now ; and  soon  I shall  be  able  to  take  care  of 
you.  I will  be  good — indeed,  indeed  I will.  God 
bless  you,  mother  1" 

She  could  not  speak.  With  one  fond  embrace 
he  goes  out  into  the  dusky  night.  She  hears  the 
sound  of  the. loved  footsteps  grow  fainter  and 
yet  fainter ; and  when  they  sound  no  more  she 
fastens  the  door,  ascends  the  stair,  and  falls  sense- 
less across  the  blood-stained  bed  of  her  lost  dar- 
ling. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Out  into  the  darkness,  he  passed  along  the  well- 
known  street.  Although  he  could  distinguish  no 
objects,  his  way  was  easily  found.  Silence  reign- 
ed unbroken  ; and  the  thought  of  the  past  night — 
of  his  punishment — of  his  mother’s  story — would 
have  seemed  like  a horrid  dream,  had  not  his 
weakness  and  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  fear- 
ful chastisement  been  too  plainly  felt  for  him  to 
doubt  that  he  was  really  an  outcast  wanderer, 
with  no  plan  for  the  future,  save  to  escape  the  tyr- 
anny that  had  so  long  encompassed  him.  Too 
young  to  fully  comprehend  his  mother’s  story,  he 
was  well  content  to  bear  the  stigma  of  his  birth 
rather  than  the  pain  of  owing  obedience  to  such  a 
father.  He  was  free  ! That  sweet  thought  gave 
swifter  motion  to  his  limbs,  yet  stiff  and  sore  were 
they ; and  when  daylight  broke,  and  he  saw  how 
short  a distance  lay  between  him  and  pursuit,  he 
felt  how  hopeless  was  his  endeavor  to  escape  ; and 
weary  and  sick  at  heart  was  the  boy  as  he  sat 
down  by  the  road-side,  with  no  kind  mother’s 
tears  to  mingle  with  his  own,  and  wept — the  deso- 
late only  know  how  bitterly. 

A cheery  voice  close  beside  him  caused  him  to 
raise  his  eyes,  to  see  his  friend  of  the  circus  driv- 
ing a close  wagon,  filled  with  bundles. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  my  lad  ?” 

“ I am  sick  and  lame,  Sir,  and  can  not  go  to 
the  next  town,  as  I was  desired  to  do  by  my  mo- 
ther.” 

“ She  must  bo  a hareftnother  to  send  a sick  boy 
on  such  a journey.  Why,  it  is  fifteen  miles  at 
least!  Jump  in  hero;  I’ll  givo  you  a lift  on  your 
way.” 

So  saying,  ho  helped  the  boy  into  his  wagon, 
where,  laying  his  curly  head  down  upon  a pack- 
age, he  was  soon  fast  asleep ; and  it  was  not  until 
his  kind  driver  arrived  at  tho  village,  put  up  his 
horses,  and  ordered  his  breakfast,  that  he  shook 
Will  kindly  by  the  shoulder. 

“Oh,  please  don’t,  Sir,  you  hurt  me !" 

“ Why,  is  your  shoulder  sore?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  Will,  with  a blush  of  shame, 
and  his  interrogator  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  as,  turning  back  the  boy’s  shirt-band,  he 
saw  his  blood-stained  and  disfigured  back. 

“ Did  your  father  do  that  ? But  I need  not  ask 
— no  man  ever  whipped  his  own  child  like  that.” 

“ It  was  an  old  man  who  has  always  taken  care 
of  me : it  was  for  going  to  the  circus  last  night." 

“ Poor  boy ! So  I got  you  into  that  scrape,  did 
I ? Well,  I’ll  take  care  to  get  you  out  of  it.  Lie 
still  here  in  the  wagon  so  no  one  may  see  you.  I’ll 
bring  you  some  breakfast,  and  as  soon  ns  the  horses 
are  fed  I’ll  dr*»s  right  on  to  Boston  with  you.  We 
give  three  shows  there  next  week,  and  then  we 
sail  for  Panama.  You  shall  go  with  us  if  you  like, 
and  be  a circus  boy.” 

Grateful  fer  the  kindness  of  his  rough  protector, 
fearful  that  he  might  be  overtaken,  yet  dreading 
lest  his  acceptance  of  this  offer  might  take  him 
forever  from  his  mother,  the  poer  child  sobbed  out 
his  thanks,  and,  covering  up  his  head,  sank  again 
to  sleep.  Sweet  slumber  of  youth,  you  visit  ns  no 
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longer  when  that  golden  time  is  past;  but  how’  tran- 
quil and  blessed  art  thou!  The  lacerated  back, 
the  aching  limbs,  the  sad  heart  filled  with  fond 
thoughts  of  the  absent  mother,  all  were  forgotten 
in  the  gentle  sleep  that  stole  with  peaceful  spell 
over  still  swollen  and  weary  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  a signal  for  rejoicing  among  the  red- 
shirted  miners  of  El  Dorado  county  when  the  lead 
horses  of  the  “ Great  Mammoth  Circus"  of  Lee  and 
Marshall  came  winding  down  the  circuitous  road 
that  leads  to  the  town  of  Placerville.  Their  ad- 
vent had  been  duly  placarded  on  numerous  bills  of 
red  and  blue,  so  monstrous  in  their  proportions 
that  it  seemed  problematical  whether  any  one  wall 
in  this  town  of  shanties  could  contain  them.  Be 
it  remembered,  when  we  speak  of  shanties,  that 
we  speak  of  ’53,  when  it  had  just  lost  its  ignoble 
title  of  Hangtown.  The  bills  bad  a due  effect, 
and  curiosity  was  all  agog  to  w’itness  the  wonder- 
ful feats  thereon  depicted.  This  curiosity  was 
nothing  dulled  when  beautiful  horses,  ponies  of 
fabulous  smallness,  and  a car  full  of  musicians 
paraded  the  street,  and  gave  abundant  promise 
how  grand  a show  might  be  expected.  Children 
■were  almost  an  unknown  thing  at  that  time  in 
California : but  the  men  were  almost  childish  in 
their  desire  for  something  to  break  the  monotony 
of  life  in  that  mountain  region;  and  when  the  cir- 
cus canvas  was  pitched,  and  the  band  stationed 
without  commenced  to  play,  hundreds  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  all  grades  and  nations  of  our  Amer- 
ican population,  thronged  around  the  door  eager 
for  admission,  but  beguiling  the  tedious  interval 
of  time  by  tossing  up  heads  or  tails  who  should 
pay  for  tickets,  or  enjoying  an  impromptu  game 
of  poker,  played  on  the  head  of  a barrel  or  the 
crown  of  a hat.  The  fatiguing  journey  over,  the 
troupe  hastily  busied  themselves  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  active  tasks  that  lay  before  them ; 
and  those  who,  an  hour  hence,  roared  at  the 
jests  of  the  clown,  or  shouted  in  tumultuous  ad- 
miration at  the  feats  of  the  athletes,  little  knew 
how  wearily  the  men  who  uttered  the  jests,  or 
performed  the  wonderful  “ feats  of  agility  and 
strength”  for  which  their  dollars  and  plaudits 
were  required,  had  crept  along  the  dry  and  dusty 
road  as  they  entered  the  town.  Journey  after 
journey — performance  after  performance — made 
their  nomadic  life  a hard  one.  Arriving  in  a town 
at  sunset,  they  played  that  night,  and  by  two  the 
next  morning  the  tent  was  struck,  the  gaudy  trap- 
pings exchanged  for  sober  harness,  and  away  they 
went  to  the  next  town — perhaps  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant— where  they  must  perform  again  at  12  M., 
and  then  repeat  the  toil  of  the  night  before.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  the  strongest  felt  the  burden 
of  such  a life  as  being  almost  intolerable,  or  that 
the  young  and  weak  sunk  beneath  its  weight? 
Yet  those  who  witnessed  the  performance  would 
never  have  dreamed  that  the  smiling,  graceful  fig- 
ures before  them  were  suffering  from  fatigue ; and 
on  this  night  cheer  after  cheer  greeted  each  new 
rider,  whose  feats  seemed  always  to  surpass  those 
of  his  predecessor.  At  length  Mr.  Mcrryman,  in 
his  own  peculiar  way,  announced  “ Master  Wil- 
lie,” and  a beautiful  boy,  whose  long,  fair  curls 
reached  below  his  shoulders,  giving  a feminine  del- 
icacy to  his  features,  sprang  lightly  into  his  sad- 
dle, and  paced  slowly  around  the  arena,  his  white 
horse  champing  the  bit  and  pawing  the  earth, 
seemingly  impatient  to  begin.  The  boy  was 
dressed  as  a sailor,  and  when  the  ring-master  an- 
nounced “ The  Sailor  Boy’s  First  and  Last  Cruise,” 
the  clown’s  response  that  he  never  w'anted  to  see 
the  last  of  such  good-looking  crews  met  with  a 
hearty  rejoinder  from  the  audieflee.  And  now  be- 
gan tho  act.  Obedient  to  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
the  white  horse  galloped  swiftly  around  the  arena, 
while  the  young  horseman,  with  the  very  elo- 
quence of  grace,  told  the  story  of  a young  sailor’s 
life.  Now  it  was  the  boy,  delighted  with  the  nov- 
elty of  all  around  him  ; anon  it  was  the  liome-siclc 
child,  yearning  for  the  mother  he  might  never  see 
again.  At  length  the  storm  seemed  to  rise ; you 
could  imagine  him  mounting  the  shrouds,  and 
swaying  on  the  tall  mast,  backward  and  forward, 
over  the  foaming  waves  below.  Then  the  tempest 
struck  the  ship  with  redoubled  fury — she  was  lost 
— and  the  form  of  the  bravo  boy  seemed  battling 
with  the  billows,  until,  worn  out  and  overcome, 
lie  addressed  a last  prayer  for  pardon,  and  lay 
upon  his  back  a floating  corpse. 

So  truly  was  the  scene  depicted — so  engaging 
was  the  air  of  the  little  rider — that  many  of  the 
rough  auditors  found  a strange  moisture  dimming 
their  sight,  and  a storm  of  applause,  and  a tumult- 
uous recall,  summoned  the  hero  of  the  night  back 
to  his  scene  of  triumph.  Scarce  a moment  elapsed 
when  he  returned,  but  no  longer  as  the  sailor  boy. 
A suit  of  flesh-colored  silk  developed  the  fine  pro- 
portions of  his  form ; a short  skirt,  confined  around 
the  waist  by  a blue  scarf,  completed  his  attire ; 
and  again  the  voice  of  the  master  announced  him 
as  “ The  Pearl-fisher.”  And  now  was  his  perform- 
ance most  wonderful  in  its  graphic  power,  portray- 
ing to  the  life  the  scene  lie  endeavored  to  depict. 
Now  he  seemed  to  swim  through  the  blue  waters  ; 
now  to  gain  a prize,  secrete  it  in  his  girdle ; now 
hasten  for  another.  At  length  his  strength  seem- 
ed to  give  way.  He  struggled  to  return — it  was 
too  late  — and,  tossing  his  arms  wildly,  he  fell 
across  the  body  of  his  horse.  So  naturally  was 
this  done  that  no  one  dreamed  it  to  be  a real  ex- 
hibition of  suffering  until,  as  to  a solemn  strain  of 
music,  he  was  led  around  the  arena,  a bloody  foam 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  boy.  In 
an  instant  the  audience  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  a 
murmur  of  voices  proffering  help,  or  demanding 
■what  was  the  matter,  filled  the  place  of  the  music. 
Nor  was  their  tranquillity  restored  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  boy  had  had  a lit,  to  which, 
they  added,  lie  was  subject.  Many  left  the  tent, 
and  the  remainder  Of  the  performance  was  hur- 
riedly given ; and  the  dispersing  crowd  hastened 
to  their  homes  saddened  and  depressed,  they  scarce 
, knew  why. 


Poor  Willie  Mayhew — for  the  youthful  rider  was 
no  other  than  the  little  ball-player  of  the  New  En- 
gland village  — had  been  placed  upon  a shune* 
and  carried  over  to  the  “ Saint  Charles,”  where  h9 
lay  on  a settee  in  the  bar-room,  one  of  liis  com 
rades  holding  his  head,  another  bathing  bis  brow, 
on  which  the  death-damp  had  settled,  and  anothe) 
chafing  his  bands;  while  even  the  rudest  of  tho 
motley  throng  around  him  subdued  the  harsh, 
loud  tones  of  their  voices,  and  stepped  softly,  lest 
they  should  disturb  the  faint  moans  of  the  dying 
child. 

“Make  way  for  the  doctor!”  cried  a dozen 
voices,  and  the  tall  form  of  the  only  medical  prac- 
titioner the  place  could  boast  might  be  seen  tower- 
ing above  the  crowd  who  surrounded  the  boy.  Of 
bis  skill  in  the  healing  art  fame  spoke  highly,  and 
a long  term  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war  had 
taught  him  how  to  compel  the  prompt  obedience 
of  his  patients — a chief  ingredient  in  the  cure  fot 
that  wild  state  of  society  where  intemperance  was 
the  chief  cause  of  disease.  No  word  of  his  was 
ever  disregarded ; and  when  he  demanded  “ a room 
where  this  boy  can  be  quiet,”  the  landlord  unclosed 
the  adjoining  parlor,  and  in  a moment. four  stout 
fellows  had  borne  the  little  fellow  within,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctor’s  instructions,  had  left 
him  alone  with  his  patient. 

Drawing  a small  phial  from  his  pocket,  the  phy- 
sician introduced  it  between  tho  clenched  lips  of 
the  child,  and  in  a few  moments  the  half-opened 
eves  closed,  the  jaws  relaxed  their  stiffness,  and 
the  rigid  limbs  grew  pliant,  while  a long  sigh  told 
of  returning  consciousness. 

“Well,  my  little  man,  are  you  better?” 

“Much  better,  thank  you,  Sir.” 

The  doctor  felt  the  feeble  fluttering  pulse,  went 
to  the  bar-room  door,  gave  some  instructions,  and 
returned. 

“You  have  worked  too  hard  — traveled  too 
much.” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Are  vou  very  tired?” 

“ Yes, ’Sir.” 

“Well,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
long,  long,  quiet  rest  now.”  The  child  did  not 
quite  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  smiled 
faintly,  and  said  be  was  very  glad,  only  if  he  was 
idle  too  long  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
money. 

“ Bah ! money  already ! How  old  are  you  ?” 

“ Fourteen  next  June,  Sir." 

“ Where  is  your  home  ?” 

“ In  New  England,  Sir.” 

“ That’s  bad — too  far  off  by  half  for  a job  like 
this.  Have  you  got  parents  living?” 

“A  mother,  Sir,”  and  tears  filled  the  large  blue 
eyes.  “ It  was  for  her  I wanted  to  make  money." 

“Ah,  well,  that  was  right  enough;  but  it  is  a 
pity  you  bad  no  one  to  advise  you  to  take  care  of 
yourself.  My  poor  boy,  you  are  very  ill.” 

“ I have  been  quite  as  bad  before,  Sir.  I don’t 
mind  it.  You  can  tell  our  people  I will  be  ready 
to  start  with  them  when  they  are  fixed  for  start- 
ing." 

‘ ‘ Yes,  my  child ; you  will  be  ready,  I hope,  for 
an  easier  journey.  Think  of  any  thing  you  would 
like  written  to  your  mother.  You  can  not  live, 
my  boy,  more  than  an  hour.” 

“My  mother — my  poor,  poor  mother!”  gasped 
the  boy;  and  seizing  the  doctor’s  arm,  he  said, 
“ can  nothing  be  done  so  that  I might  live  to  reach 
home  ?” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“ See,  I have  diamonds  here  sewn  in  my  clothes. 
I have  hoarded  every  cent  to  buy  them  to  take 
them  home  to  her.  Will  you  send  them  to  her?” 

“That  I will,  my  poor  child,  safely  and  surely.” 
And  with  hasty  hands  he  wrote  down  name  and 
address,  and  transferred  them,  with  the  valuables, 
to  liis  side-pocket.  “What  shall  I tell  your  mo- 
ther?” 

“That  I was  not  afraid  to  die,  Sir;  that  I trust 
my  sins  will  be  forgiven,  for  I forgave  him  all — 
she  will  know,  Sir,  what  I mean.  Tell  her  I nev- 
er forgot  her  last  words — that  I have  tried  hard  to 
be  good.”  As  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  the 
ticket-seller,  pale  and  haggard,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  entered  hastily  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
dying  child. 

“Don’t  mind  me,  Sampson.  You  have  been 
very  kind  to  me  always.  I have  told  the  doctor 
what  to  do  about  mother” — and  here  the  weak 
voice  trembled.  “Perhaps  you  may  go  to  onr 
village,  Sampson,  sometime.  If  you  see  her,  tell 
her,  please,  I was  a good  boy,  and  tried  to  do  what 
would  make  her  able  to  come  and  live  with  me. 
You  won’t  forget  to  tell  her  I was  only  sorry  to 
die  for  her  sake,  and  that  I bad  no  hard  thoughts 
about  the  past.” 

A broken  sob  was  the  only  answer. 

“ Don’t  be  unhappy  about  me ; it  is  better  so. 
Tell  her,  please,  I did  not  grow  much;  she  will 
know  me  again  when  we  meet  there.” 

With  a smile  upon  his  lips,  and  the  feeble  hand 
pointing  upward,  the  soul  of  the  little  wandering 
circus-boy  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

Letter  and  package  were  duly  sent,  and  a nar- 
row grave  dug  under  one  of  the  pine-trees  that 
grow  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  little  form 
was  laid  to  rest.  The  doctor  read  the  service,  and 
there  were  few  present  ■who  did  not  shed  tears  over 
the  lonely  grave  by  the  hill-side,  with  its  simple 
inscription — the  last  w'ords  of  the  dying  child— 
“ Tell  mother  I did  not  grow  much  ; she  will  know 
me  when  we  meet  again.” 

On  a Sunday  afternoon,  while  Deacon  Mayhew 
is  exhorting,  many  a rough-handed,  red-shirted 
miner  forsakes  the  festivities  of  the  faro  bank,  the 
cock-pit,  or  the  bar-room,  and  sits  silently  by  that 
little  grave,  while  the  wind  moans  sadly  through 
the  pines  and  hemlocks,  and,  with  his  face  buried 
In  his  hands,  recalls  the  image  of  the  dead  boy, 
and  wishes  that  his  own  life  may  hereafter  be  so 
blameless,  that  sin  will  not  so  distort  his  features 
nor  corrupt  his  soul,  that  lie,  too,  may  not  hope  to 
b(}‘l|^njiejijl>ers(j[  lnMl^oved  ones  of  his  youth, 

^ “in  the  land  of  the  hereafter.” 
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Wk  have  given  from  time  to  time, 
of  late,  in  the  news  department,  ac- 
counts of  the  recent  massacres  of 
the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon.  We 
now  publish  on  this  page  pictures 
of  the  three  principal  cities  which 
figure  in  these  accounts — to  wit : 

Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beyrout. 

Lebanon,  which  forms  part  of 
Syria,  and  is  under  the  Turkish  do-  | 

minion,  contains  about  400,000  in- 
habitants,  gathered  into  something  ''JzHJZ 
like  600  towns  and  villages.  Of  = 
these  the  largest  are  Zayleh,  with  a 
population  of  11,000;  Dhcir-el-Ka-  5 
mar,  with  7000 ; Hasbeiya,  with  u 
6000  ; and  Rasheiya,  with  2500— 
all  four  of  which  have  been  scenes 
of  frightful  massacres  within  a few  ^gjgggjgs 
weeks.  The  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  y 

are  Druses,  Maronite  Christians,  "Mjj- 
Jews,  Greeks,  Moslems,  Arabs,  etc., 
etc. — a heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  opposite  races,  professing  hostile 
creeds,  and,  as  a general  rule,  all 
hating  their  neighbors  bitterly,  and 
only  restrained  from  making  war 
upon  each  other  by  the  strong  arm  ~ 
of  Government.  Ten  and  twenty  1 

years  ago  the  Aral>s  and  Druses 
used  not  unfrequently  to  molest  the  C/jlBjplsS 
Maronites  and  Greek  Christians; 
but  the  laws  of  that  day  were  so 
strict  that  the  evil-doers  seldom 
escaped  punishment.  The  very  in- 
dividual to  whose  treachery  the 
present  outbreak  is  ascribed — Saied 
Bey — on  one  occasion  made  prisoners  of  all  the 
Arabs  in  a whole  district,  because  one  of  them  had 
robbed  the  house  of  a Maronite  priest.  The  Crim- 
ean war  altered  all  this.  The  object  of  Russia  in 
making  war  upon  Turkey  was  to  compel  the  Sul- 
tan to  adhere  to  his  treaty  stipulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  the  Christians  in  Syria, 
in  Asia  Minor;  France  and  England,  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  Turkey,  and  worsting  the  Rus- 
sians, defeated  that  object,  and  left  matters,  so  far 
as  the  Christians  are  concerned,  in 
a worse  condition  than  they  were 
before.  True,  the  Sultan  has  is- 
sued a Ilat/i- Ihnnayoun,  or  procla- 
mation, commanding  all  his  officers 
to  protect  Christians  against  molest- 
ation ; but  the  Beys  and  Pashas 
pay  very  little  attention  to  the  doc- 
ument,  and  practically  it  is  under-  ^ 

stood  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey  sggjjgjglli 
that  the  Christians  were  beaten  in  ^ 1 : 

the  war,  and  that  the  other  creeds 
are  at  liberty  to  maltreat  them.  7 
The  outbreak  at  Jeddah,  some 
months  since,  and  the  recent  mas-  **3p*’^ 
sacres  in  Lebanon,  may  be  regarded  igppisigSt 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  the  g 
victories  of  the  allied  army  in  the 

The  Druses,  who  have  been  the 
authors  of  the  recent  massacres,  are 
a race  of  robbers,  of  Arab  origin, 
who  inhabit  Southern  Lebanon : 
they  are  said  to  number  100,000  _ Jw 

souls.  For  some  months  they  have 
been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Chris- 
tians  ; in  the  end  of  May  last  the)' 
took  the  field  openly,  and  attacked  .<^^11111 
the  . principal  Christian  villages. 

One  of  the  first  places  assailed  was  - 
Dheir-el-Kamar,  a place  (as  above 
mentioned)  of  7000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  Christians,  and 
containing  a convent  of  Maronite 
nuns.  This  place  could  not  be  de- 
fended, and  when  the  Druses  at- 
tacked it,  the  inhabitants  surrendered  on  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared  and  no  outrage 
committed.  The  Druses  were  no  sooner  in  the 
place  than  they  commenced  their  fiendish  work ; 
the  women  (including  the  nuns)  were  violated,  the 
men  murdered,  and  the  town  laid  desolate.  A 
few  survivors,  who  fled  toward  Lebanon,  were 
butchered  on  the  way  by  a band  of  Moslems  and 
Druses.  Similar  scenes  took  place  at  Hasbeiya, 
Rasheiya,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  massacre  at  Hasbeiya,  a correspondent 
of  the  London  Ne tcs  says : 

“ The  village  was  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming body  of  Druses  on  Saturday, 

June  2.  The  Christians  armed  to  repel 
them,  and  for  two  days  held  thoir  own, 
on  the  third  driving  back  their  enemy. 

Hitherto  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  _ 

troops  had  stood  aloof,  although — as  was 

the  case  at  Sidon,  at  Dheir-el-Kamar, 

and  at  Rasheiya — he  had  troops  enough 

at  his  command  to  repel  and  defeat  the 

Druses,  had  he  so  wished.  When  he 

saw  that  the  Christians  were  gaining  ---  ^ i 

the  day  he  called  them  back,  and  in  the  ^ S Jj 

name  of  the  Sultan  ordered  them  to  re-  Bll 

tire  within  the  seraglio  (a  large  build- 

ing  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  -v  — 

and  containing  the  residence  of  the  com- 

mnnder  as  well  as  the  barrack),  and  to  P 'fljSimti 

give  up  their  arms,  as  he,  the  local  rep- 

resentative  of  the  Government,  would  ' 

conduct  them  all  safe  to  Damascus, 

where  they  would  be  better  than  in  the 

Hasbeiya,  while  the  civil  war  lasted.  The 

Christians  obeyed  him,  returned,  gave  - 

up  their  arms,  which  were  immediately  ' 

packed  up  and  sent  toward  Damascus, 

but  with  so  absurdly  small  an  escort  • 

that  the  Druses  took  possession  of  both  ^ 

the  muskets  and  the  mule6  that  carried 

them  within  an  hour  of  their  leaving  ^ ^11 

the  plnce.  The  Christians  asked  again  V 

to  be  sent  with  their  families,  as  prom-  igff 

iscd,  to  Damascus.  For  nearly  a week 

they  were  put  off  with  some  pretext  or 

other,  until,  011  the  sixth  day  R)(jptl|4ljjrp  jj 

being  disarmed  (during  which umt?  the"-  ” " " 
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hours  gutted  the  richest  religious 
establishment  in  Syria.  Those  who 
have  read  Dr.  Thomson’s  descrip- 
tion of  this  monastery  (in  “The 
Land  and  the  Book”)  ban  realize 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  done. 

On  1st  June  Sidon  was  attacked. 
Fugitive  Christians  from  Southern 
- Lebanon  were  flying  thither  for  ref- 
uge;  the  Druses,  joined  by  some 
■■Big  equally  savage  Moslems,  attacked 
them  near  and  in  the  city,  and 
butchered  most  of  them  in  sight  of 
the  Turkish  garrison,  which  (rely- 
^ ins  upon  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
Crimean  war)  carefully  abstained 
from  interference.  But  for  the  ap- 
agBtjSS^  pearance  of  a French  and  a British 
■^9^^  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbor,  it  is 
I hHB  probable  that  no  Christians  would 
have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Tyre, 
it  is  said,  was  saved  by  an  English- 
man,  who  sailed  his  yacht  into  the 
harbor,  landed  his  guns,  and  made 
preparations  for  fighting ; this  pros- 
pect  did  not  suit  the  Druses,  and 

Last  of  all  we  hear  of  the  fall  of 
Zayleh,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Druses  early  in  June.  The  besieg- 
ing  army  consisted  of  Druses,  Arabs, 
and  Moslems — all  robbers,  greedy 
for  boot}',  bloodshed,  and  sensual 
license.  The  little  town  resisted 
several  days,  fighting  a battle  each 
day,  and  defending  their  homes 
bravely ; but  on  17th  ultimo  the 
Druses  were  reinforced  by  a number  of  fugitive 
Africans  and  Bedouins,  and  succeeded  in  storming 
the  place.  Every  one  was  given  up  to  the  sword, 
and  from  the  reports  it  appears  that  neither  age 
nor  sex  were  spared.  The  city  was  pillaged,  after 
which  the  brutal  conquerors  made  their  way  back 
to  Dheir-el-Kamen.  Some  noble  deeds  were  done 
by  the  garrison.  A correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Traveller  writes : 

“The  defense  of  Zayleh,  the  most  warlike  town  in 
Lebanon,  was  conducted  with  much  spir- 
it As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  desperate  forlorn  hope  of  the 
Christians  behaved  in  this  last  battle,  in 
which  about  seven  thousand  Druses  and 
Arabs  were  engaged  in  the  siege,  we  will 
refer  to  one  case  only  at  present 
- “ The  Druses  had  gained  the  suburbs 

1’  of  the  town,  and  had  succeeded  in  set- 

;sgj§j|Kf||H  ting  fire  to  about  a score  of  houses,  when 
jsjL  the  Christians  rallied  and  drove  them 

out  upon  the  plain.  The  Druses  were 

led  by  a most  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty 

chief,  Kange  el  Amad.  In  the  Christian 
army  was  a lad  of  fourteen  yea^s  of  age, 
who  determined  to  die  in  defense  of  his 
home.  He  ruslted  into  fhe  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and,  shooting  the  chief,  fell, 
pierced  by  spears  and  bullets. 

“The  chief  was  killed,  and  the  little 
hero  shared  his  grave.” 

What  renders  these  outrages  more 
pitiable  is  that  the  towns  and  villa- 
ges laid  desolate  were  prosperous 
and  h»PPy;  their  Christian  inhab- 
itants  produced  wine,  oil,  silk,  and 
corn  in  abundance;  they  were  the 
nucleus  of  a thriving  community, 
p All  is  now  destroyed ; the  work  of 
%?  a generation  has  been  swept  away. 
|<p  ^ Hasbeiya,  which  is  mentioned 

above,  contained  a Protestant  com- 

munity  of  two  hundred  souls — only 

two  of  whom  survive.  They  had 
been  energetic  and  prosperous 
enough  to  build  them  a church. 

Beyrout  is  the  present  refuge  of 
the  Christian  fugitives.  The  town  is  full  of  starv- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  from  Southern  Leb- 
anon. Trade  is  suspended ; there  is  no  demand 
for  labor,  and  the  fugitives  are  mostly  supported 
by  the  foreign  consuls.  One  writer  says  it  is  like 
a deserted  town,  the  harbor  crowded  with  men-of- 
war,  signaling  each  otiier,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  active  service  as  if  in  a state  of  war. 
Some  residents  write  that  they  expect  the  town  to 
be  attacked,  and  assert  that  the  Druse  army  num- 
bers twenty  thousand  men.  Others  look  to  Da- 
mascus as  probably  the  next  point  which  will  be 
attacked. 

We  hear  that  England  and  France 
are  about  to  interfere  actively  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Lebanon. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  do 
so  soon.  ’T would  have  been  per- 
haps better,  however,  to  have 
= _ thought  a little  more  of  them,  and  a 

: . little  less  of  the  “ balance  of  power,” 

r-  : ' five  and  six  years  ago. 

At  latest  dates  we  hear  that  Fuad 
ajjfiriT-’  Pasha  had  been  sent  as  a special  en- 
voy  to  Syria  to  stop  the  massacres, 
and  that,  in  view  of  this  step,  France 
and  England  had  agreed  to  abstain 
front  interference.  This  news  will 
hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  those  who  sympathize  with  the 
Spftt  ’p... P Christians  of  Syria.  The  Druses 
H 7 ,Js_  have  now  ascertained  their  superi- 

- ority  to  the  Christians,  and  their 

» power  to  massacre  them  when  they 
choose.  With  this  knowledge  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
bitterest  hatred  animates  all  the  ri- 
val sects,  and  Turkey  has  not  the 
power  to  keep  them  in  control, 
i We  mentioned  above  that  the 

Maronites,  like  the  Greek  Catholics 
and  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  are  Christians,  though 
O ri  mtpj  doctrines  unknown 

to  Christianity  as  we  understand 
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Turkish  soldiers  had  prevented  any  of  them  from  leav- 
ing the  precincts  of  the  seraglio),  two  Druse  sheiks  of 
great  influence  arrived,  and  had  a conference  of  several 
hours  with  the  Turkish  commander  of  the  troops.  No 
sooner  was  this  conference  ended  than  the  Christians  ob- 
served that  the  harem  (wives,  women,  and  children),  as 
well  as  the  property  of  the  commander,  was  removed 
from  the  seraglio,  and  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  also  re- 
moved their  baggage  outside.  Suspecting  treachery, 
many  of  the  Christians  tried  to  escape  from  the  place, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  bayonets  of  the  troops,  while 


nets  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  (regular  troops,  not  Bashi 
Bazouks),  and  the  Druses  had  their  revel  of  blood  undis- 
turbed— mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  young  children 
witnessing  from  above  the  massacre  of  their  relatives. 
I could  enter  into  more  details,  but  sicken  at  the  task. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  it  were  a fable  or  a dream.  In 
the  slaughter  some  few  hid  in  out-of-the-way  chambers ; 
others  escaped  notice  from  being  heaped  over  by  the 
dead,  and  these,  by  God’s  mercy,  managed  in  the  night 
to  escape,  wandered  down  to  the  coast,  where  one  Ali 
Bey,  a Metuali  chief,  protected  them,  and  so  to  Tyre, 


TYRE. 


their  women  and  children  were  ordered  and  compelled 
to  remove  to  the  large  upper  chambers  of  the  buildings, 
the  men  being  forced  to  remain  below.  By  this  time  it 
was  known  that  many  hundreds  of  armed  Druses  wero 
close  to  the  town.  The  troops  had  hardly  made  the 
aforesaid  arrangements  when  the  Druses  were  admitted 
into  the  seraglio,  and  rushed  like  hungry  tigers  upon  the 
unarmed  mob  in  the  court-yard.  No  man  was  spared. 
In  ten  minutes  the  very  stones  were  inch-deep  in  human 
blood.  No  butchery  ever  known  in  history  equaled  this 
in  ferocity  and  cowardice.  In  half  an  hour  upward  of  a 
thousand  strong  men  were  hacked  to  death.  Some  few 
tried  again  to  escape,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  bayo- 


where  they  took  ship  to  Beyroot,  and  arrived  here  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  16th  inst.  Of  the  fate  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  nothing  is  yet  certain,  but  from  what 
is  known  of  Turkish  soldiers  it  is  feared  that  the  fate  of 
the  former  will  be  one  worse  than  death.  Of  the  Prot- 
estant community  not  a man  escaped.” 

At  Dheir-el-Makhallis  the  Druses  attacked  the 
celebrated  Greek  monastery  which  has  made  the 
place  dear  to  all  travelers  ; tricked  the  monks  info 
a surrender,  murdered  most  of  them,  destroyed 
their  inestimable  library,  which  contained  price- 
less manuscripts,  stole  their  plate,  and  in  a few 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ESCONDIDO. 

There  were  pleasant  sounds — the  low,  sweet 
tones  of  women’s  voices — inside  the  villa  of  Es- 
condido. Two  lovely  matrons  were  sitting  with- 
in that  lofty  saloon,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  and 
gazing  with  glowing  pride  upon  a lovely  girl, 
who  waved  lithe  as  a lily  on  its  stem  before 
them. 

It  is  about  seventeen  years  since  we  last  saw 
this  charming  trio.  And  now  look  at  them,  old 
bachelors,  and  tell  mo  if,  while  old  Time  has 
been  scraping  the  hair  off  your  own  selfish 
heads,  and  pinching  the  noses,  too,  of  the  an- 
cient maids  beside  you,  the  scything  old  wretch 
has  not  spared  these  lovely  matrons  ? Look  at 
their  rounded  forms,  those  soft  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  those  bands  of  brown  tresses,  kissing  the 
pear-shaped  ears  before  they  are  looped  up  in 
one  magnificent  knot  of  satin  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  Look  at  them,  you  miserable  old  pro- 
crastinators, and  then  kneel  down  before  the 
ancient  damsels  you  have  sneered  at,  even  if 
they  have  the  pelican  gout  and  a crow’s-foot  at 
the  corners  of  their  eyes ! They  are  better  Ilian 
you  are,  any  day ; so  bear  a hand,  send  for  the 
parson — and  now  stand  back. 

But  come  here,  my  young  gallants,  and  take 
a peep  at  that  Bordelaise  damoiselle  standing 
before  those  fair  matrons.  Strange  to  say,  she 
is  nearly  a blonde,  with  large  blue  eyes,  so  very 
blue  that — fringed  with  lashes  that  cast  a shade 
over  the  cheek — they  seem  almost  black.  Then, 
too,  that  low,  pure  forehead,  with  great  plaits 
of  hair  going  round  and  round  her  elegant  head, 
like  a golden  turban,  and  thin  hoops  of  rings 
quivering  in  the  pearl-tipped  ears.  Tall  and  wav- 
ing in  figure,  as  maidens  are;  with  slim,  arched 
feet,  dimpled  at  the  ankle ; and  round,  dimpled, 
tapering  fingers,  too;  with  a wrist  so  plump  and 
soft  that  no  manacles-of  bracelet B.could  press  it 


“SHE  LAY  A BRIDAL  CORPSE  IN  HER  HUSBAND’S  ARMS.” 


it : the  Druses  profess  a form  of  religion  known 
only  to  themselves,  and  apparently  involving  hea- 
thenish rites  and  doctrines. 


RESIDENCE  OF  THE  DRUSE  EMIR. 

— with  her  animated  face,  large  blue  eyes,  and 
graceful,  wavy  figure — how  much  she  resembled 
both  those  lovely  women,  with  their  darker  col- 
oring, who  sat  smiling  sweetly  upon  her. 

“ Oh ! here  comes  Uncle  Banou.  Well,  my 
good  Banou,  what  news  of  your  master  ?i’  said 
Madame  Piron,  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to  the 
black,  who  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

“ He  will  be  here  with  his  friends  at  sunset, 
eh!  And  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  must  place 
the  gentlemen’s  things  in  their  rooms,  and  see 
that  the  billiard-house  has  some  cots  made  ready 
in  it.” 

“ Nothing  more  ?” 

“No,  Madame.”, 

Through  the  brilliant  vegetation,  along  the 
uneven  road,  came  the  sound  of  horses’  feet, 
with  hearty  shouts  and  laughter ; and  presently 
appeared  a cavalcade,  mounted  on  mules  and 
horses,  all  making  the  forest  ring  with  merri- 
ment. 

Ahead  came  Tom  Stewart,  on  a small,  sure- 
footed pony ; and  beside  him  Mr.  Tiny  Mouse, 
reefer,  on  a high  mule,  with  a scrubbing-brush 
mane,  looking  like  a fly  pennant  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  frigate — kicking  his  little  heels  into 
the  old  mule,  as  if  that  mule  minded  it  even  so 


mnch  as  to  shake  his  long  ears ! Then,  strag- 
gling in  the  centre,  were  Darcantel,  Stingo,  and 
Paddy  Burns ; and  behind  them  came  a tall, 
muscular  man,  on  a mettled  barb,  which  he 
controlled  by  a touch  of  his  little  finger.  And 
at  his  side,  on  the  most  diminutive  of  the  donkey 
breed,  with  feet  touching  the  ground,  clung  stout 
Jacob  Blunt,  the  sailor,  in  a more  dreadful  trep- 
idation than  he  had  ever  known  on  board  his 
old  teak-built  brig,  lying  there  in  the  roads  of 
Kingston;  while  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
Piron  and  Commodore  Cleveland. 

“Now,  you  little  mad-cap,  look  sharp  when 
we  turn  the  curve  of  the  mountain,  and  you’ll 
catch  a peep  at  Escondido ; and  don’t  you  pinch 
that  old  mule  again  on  her  rump,  or  she’ll  pitch 
you  up  into  that  silk  cotton-tree.” 

“ If  it  pleases  Providence  to  restore  me  safely 
to  my  dear  old  Martha  Blunt , I’ll  take  my  davy 
never  to  sit  astride  of  any  darn  brute  on  four 
legs  again !”  This  mild  vow  came  from  the  lips 
of  Jacob  Blunt,  and  he  honestly  meant  every 
word  he  said. 

“Give  us  another  jolly  song,  Stingo!  it  will 
keep  your  throat  clear  for  the  claret.  A Creole 
one,  my  lad,  it  will  make  the  cattle  move  faster.” 

“For  the  sake  of  my  old  timbers,  Sir,  and 
as  you  vally  my  wife’s  blessing,  don’t  sing! 
There,  you  infarnal  beast,  you’ve  j awed  sharp 
up  into  this  ere  bush,  and  put  my  starboard 
glim  out  forever ! I say,  Don  Spanisher,  don’t 
sing — I’m  going  fast  enough !”  shouted  the  poor 
skipper,  as  he  passed  his  paws  around  the  little 
brute’s  neck,  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

“Colonel” — said  Burns,  as  he  reined  up,  and 
gave  the  perverse  little  donkey  a cut  with  his 
whip,  which  elicited  another  hoarse  roar  from 
the  old  sailor  as  the  animal  half  doubled  him- 
self up,  and  then  ambled  away  like  a yawl  in  a 
short  sea,  until  he  came  up  to  the  people  ahead, 
when  he  stood  stock-still  and  brayed  mali- 
ciously— “have  yon  another  cigar,  Colonel? 
Thankee ! Fine  scenery  this  about  here — nev- 
er visited  Jamaica  before?  Ye  have  been  oft' 
the  island,  eh  ? It’s  a nate  little  spot  Piron  has 
there — that  it  is ; and  the  whole  of  us  will  be 
mighty  sorry  to  lose  him.  Is  he  going  to  lave  ? 
Yes,  he  is ; and  what  is  worse,  he  is  going  to 
take  his  swate  wife  and  her  sister.  Is  the  sister 
handsome?  Bcgorra!  handsome!  Why,  man, 
she’s  a beauty ! And  didn’t  I crack  the  elbow- 
joint  of  that  ugljr,  abusive  divil,  Peter  Growler, 
for  saying  he  had  seen  a gray  hair  in  her  head, 
when  I knew  it  was  only  a loose  thread  from 
her  lace  cap — and  me  in  love  with  her  all  the 
time.  Bad  luck  to  him!  He’s  never  fired  a 
pistol  since.” 

Here  Paddy  Burns’s  small  eyes  twinkled  as 
he  slowly  raised  the  stock  of  his  riding-whip  at 
a slender  lance-wood  tree  about  twelve  yards  oft', 
and  gave  the  lash  a sharp  crack. 

The  person  on  the  spirited  barb  almost  un- 
consciously put  his  right  hand  in  his  pocket. 

Take  care,  Paddy  Burns ; the  Colonel  has  a 
cool  hand  and  a colder  eye,  and  has  made  a 
study  of  pistols — cannon  and  swivels  too,  per- 
haps. Knows  the  cutlass  exercise  as  well,  and 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  bullets, 
knives,  and  ropes.  Has  murdered  women — 
lots  of  them.  Wouldn’t  stick  at  killing  a child 
Wift  f)  p4ntl  as  for  men— pshaw  1 
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without  slipping  off  the  ivory  hand.  Dressed  she 
was  in  a light  mousseline,  coyly  cowering  in  loose 
folds  around  her  budding  bosom  to  the  slender 
waist,  where,  clasped  by  a simple  buckle  of 
mother-of-pearl,  it  fell  flowing  in  gauzy,  float- 
ing waves  to  her  feet.  Look  at  her,  my  gal- 
lants, for  she  is  Rosalie ! 

“They  are  coming  to-day,  my  aunt;  and 
Uncle  Jules  says  that  our  dear  old  Captain 
Blunt  has  just  arrived  at  Kingston,  and  is  com- 
ing with  them.” 

“ What  else,  my  daughter?” 

The  girl  held  a letter  before  her  face,  maj’be 
to  hide  a little  blush  which  suffused  her  cheeks. 

“ Why,  maman,  he  writes  that  the  spring- 
cart,  with  Banou,  was  to  start  overnight  with 
the  ‘ traps’ — that  means  trunks,  I suppose — and 
that—” 

“What,  Rosalie?” 

“That  there  is  a handsome  young  officer, 
the  nephew  of  Commodore  Cleveland — merci, 
maman  ! some  of  Uncle  Jules’s  nonsense!” 

No  such  great  nonsense,  after  all,  madem- 
oiselle, when  your  Uncle  Piron  tells  you  to  keep 
that  fluttering  little  heart  safe  within  your  bod- 
ice, for  there  are  thieves  in  blue  jackets  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  Strange,  too,  as  she  spoke 
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old  faithful  servants,  managed  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  to  support  the  establishment  in 
a certain  air  of  elegance  and  comfort  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  They  were  of  a 
proud  and  haughty  race;  the  brother  a disdain- 
ful and  imperious  gentleman,  smarting  and 
brooding  over  the  reverses  of  his  family,  and 
rarely  visiting  his  neighbors.  His  sisters — and 
they  were  twins — were  trustful,  happy  girls,  and 
Josephine  had  been  my  childish  love.” 

Here  Cleveland  bent  over  his  saddle  bow,  and 
if  the  quiet  old  horse  he  bestrode  believed  the 
large  drops  which  fell  upon  his  sleek  neck  came 
from  the  clouds  or  the  drooping  foliage  of  the 
forest,  that  animal  was  never  more  deceived  in 
his  quadruped  life.  We  know  that  fact,  for  it 
stands  upon  the  angelic  record. 

“Well,  my  dear  Piron,  as  we  entered  the  lit- 
tle saloon  where  Fifine  was  seated  at  the  piano 
playing  the  sweet  airs  she  had  sung  to  me  when 
a little  bit  of  a girl,  and  her  beautiful  sister  bend- 
ing over  a table  near  absorbed  in  a book,  while 
the  candles  under  the  glass  shades  lighted  up 
her  dark  passionate  eyes  and  brunette  complex- 
ion, Paul  approached  her.  It  was  not  love  at 
first  sight,  because  they  had  played  together 
when  children,  but  it  was  such  a love  as  only 
begins  and  dies  with  man  or  woman.  The  broth- 
er came  in  soon  afterward,  but  there  was  no 
love  exchanged  between  him  and  Paul,  and 
they  met  in  a manner  which  seemed  to  revive 
the  early  dislike  they  had  entertained  one  to- 
ward the  other  in  boyhood. 

“ So  the  time  passed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  Josephine  and  I were  married,  and 
our  home  was  made  on  my  own  old  place.  Still, 
night  by  night,  in  storm  or  freshet,  Paul  pulled 
himself  in  a skiff  across  that  mighty  river,  and 
we  could  see  the  lights  shining  to  a late  hour  in 
the  little  bower.  He  had  changed  a great  deal, 
for  he  loved  with  the  whole  force  of  his  fiery 
and  impetuous  nature.  Pauline  loved,  too, 
though  still  she  feared  him.  The  brother,  how- 
ever, bitterly  opposed  their  union,  and  stormy 
scenes  arose.-  Josephine  and  I did  all  we  could 
to  put  matters  on  a happy  footiug;  but  Jacques, 
the  brother,  grew  more  determined  as  his  sister 
refused  to  cast  off  her  lover,  till  at  last  his  feel- 
ing against  him  broke  out  into  open  scornful  in- 
sult ; and  though  Paul  still  persisted  in  seeing 
Pauline,  yet  we  feared  that  the  impetuous  spir- 
its of  the  two  men  would,  at  any  moment,  burst 
out  into  open  violence. 

“Darcantel,  however,  controlled  himself, 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  any  altercations 
with  Jacques,  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
plantation,  and  always  promised  me  that  he 
would  wait  and  see  if  time  would  not  induce 
the  brother  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 
Meanwhile,  Paul’s  mother  died.  A year  passed. 
Fifine  gave  me  a little  boy,  who  was  called  after 
me,  and  then  I went  again  to  sea.  Nearly  three 
years  later  I returned,  and  the  very  night  before 
I reached  the  plantation  a dreadful  tragedy  had 
occurred.  I might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  it 
had  I been  there,  but  it  was  ordered.otherwise. 

“It  seems  that  two  days  previously  Jacques 
wrote  to  Paul — I saw  the  letter — and  it  was 
something  painful  to  read ; for  he  not  only  re- 
capitulated his  vices  and  follies,  but  he  taxed 
him  with  being  a ruined  gambler,  who  had 
brought  his  mother  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and 
ended  by  swearing,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  if  he  dared  again  to  speak  to  his  sister  or 
darken  their  doors  he  would  shoot  him  like  a 
dog! 

“That  evening,  as  usual,  the  skiff  pursued 
its  way  across  the  river,  and  late  at  night  when 
it  returned  there  was  a fluttering  white  dress  in 
the  stern.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  skiff  left 
the  bank  than  a boat  shoved  out  from  the  other 
side,  manned  by  four  negroes,  and  came  swiftly 
over  in  pursuit.  What  afterward  transpired  I 
heard  from  an  old  married  couple  of  servants 
who  had  passed  their  lives  with  the  family.  It 
appears  that  Paul,  with  Pauline  in  his  arms, 
had  barely  reached  the  hall  of  the  great  house, 
and  was  giving  orders  to  close  the  doors  when 
Jacques  rushed  in  with  a naked  rapier  in  one 
hand  and  a pistol  in  the  other.  Paul  adjured 
him,  by  all  he  held  sacred,  not  to  attack  him, 
as  his  blood  was  up,  and,  unarmed  as  he  was,  he 
would  do  him  a mischief.  Pauline,  too,  im- 
plored him  by  a sister’s  love  to  desist ; but  see- 
ing him  still  advance,  as  she  partially  shielded 
Paul,  she  told  him  that  the  man  she  loved  was 
her  husband. 

“ Blinded  with  haughty  rage,  this  last  admis- 
sion rendered  him  ungovernable,  and  he  lunged 
with  all  his  force  at  Darcantel.  Paul  parried 
his  rapid  passes,  though  receiving  some  sharp 
thrusts  in  his  arm  and  shoulder,  and  still  sup- 
porting his  drooping,  terrified  wife  on  his  left 
arm  till,  by  a quick  spring,  he  got  within  Jacques’ 
guard,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  wrist,  wrenched 
the  weapon  from  his  grasp.  This  was  enough 
to  make  the  brother  totally  insane  by  passion 
from  baffled  revenge,  when  he  leveled  his  pistol 
and  fired.  There  was  a faint  cry  with  the  re- 
port, and  a groan  from  Jacques  as  the  sword 
went  through  his  body  and  heart  till  the  hilt 
struck  hard  against  his  ribs  as  he  fell,  a dead 
man,  on  the  marble  pavement.  But  the  bullet 
from  his  pistol  had  pierced  the  fair  forehead  of 
his  sister,  and  she  lay  a bridal  corpse  in  her  hus- 
band’s arms.  It  was  horrible ! 

“ I spare  you  all  the  afflicting  details,  Piron, 
and  will  only  add  that  Paul  left  the  plantation 
that  night,  and  when  I got  home  I found  an  en- 
velope post-marked  New  Orleans,  inclosing  a pa- 
per, which  constituted  me  his  sole  executor,  and 
leaving  our  little  boy  his  heir.  1 had  but  a short 
leave  of  a month,  and  duty  called  inc  again  away. 
It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  the  trage- 
dy occurred,  after  another  long  interval  of  four 
years  in  the  Scourge,  that  I again  returned,  and 
I then  there  was  wailing  and  moaning  in  my  own 
j dwelling.  My  poor  Josephine  had  never  recov- 
j ered  from  the  shoek ; she  drooped  away  like  a 
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lily,  her  little  boy  by  her  side,  and  both  died 
during  my  absence.” 

What  makes  the  strong  man’s  eyelids  quiver- 
and  voice  tremble  ? Those  eyes  that  have  looked 
calmly  on  death  and  carnage  in  every  shape, 
with  his  deep,  calm  voice  cheering  on  the  men 
to  battle  at  his  side  ? Ah  ! 

“ It  was  midnight,  and  I walked  out  to  the 
little  grave-yard  where  my  fathers  had  been  bur- 
ied, and  bending  my  steps  to  a cluster  of  mag- 
nolias on  a little  mound  by  itself,  I — I — a — 
kneeled  down  beside  the  sod  where  reposed  all 
I had  loved  on  earth ! I do  not  know  how  long 
I remained  there,  but  presently  I heard  a groan 
near  by,  and  a tall  man  rose  up  from  where 
he  had  been  stretched,  face  downward,  on  the 
ground,  and  I beheld  Paul  Darcantel ! I could 
hardly  recognize  him  at  first,  for  he  seemed  fif- 
ty years  older  than  when  we  had  last  parted. 

“ ‘ Cleveland,’  he  said,  in  a hollow,  choking 
voice,  4 forgive  me ! I am  a changed,  and,  I 
trust,  a better  man.  I have  been  drawn  to  this 
holy  spot  by  the  same  errand  which  brought  you 
hither,  and  though  I did  not  expect  to  meet  you, 
yet  I am  glad  of  it  now.  Speak,  and  say  you 
forgive  me,  and  you  will  shed  a ray  of  hope  and 
salvation  into  the  heart  of  one  who  will  suffer 
unto  the  end ! Speak  1’ 

“Old  memories  crowded  around  me,  and  I 
saw  before  me  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  with 
our  arms  round  each  other’s  necks  as  we  played 
together.  I forgot,  for  the  moment,  the  sisters 
lying  there — bride,  mother,  and  babv-boy.  The 
magnolias  bowed  their  white  flowers  in  the  light 
of  the  waning  moon,  and  we  fell  again  into  each 
other’s  arms. 

“ After  a time,  he  said,  ‘ My  only  friend,  I 
have  brought  home  with  me  a little  helpless  boy ; 
he  is  named  Henry,  after  you,  and  will  take  the 
place  of  the  lost  little  one  lying  here.  Whoever 
of  us  survives  shall  inherit  that  estate.  Come 
with  me  and  look  at  him  1’ 

“ He  led  me  to  the  other  mound,  and  there, 
bsside  the  tree,  a beautiful  child  lay  calmly 
sleeping,  wrapped  in  a sailor’s  jacket,  with  his 
curls  escaping  from  a straw-hat,  and  the  head 
resting  on  one  arm  on  the  grave  beneath  him. 

‘“Be  good  to  him’ — Paul  went  on — ‘for  the 
sake  of  those  we  have  lost  ourselves !’  His  mo- 
ther’s name  was  Kosalie.’ 

“ He  stooped  down  as  he  said  this,  and  rais- 
ing the  boy  in  his  arms  he  kissed  him  passion- 
ately, and  then  put  him  gently  in  mine.  ‘ Let 
him  kneel  sometimes  at  this  grave,  my  friend, 
and  pray  for  me.’ 

“ In  another  moment  Paul  Darcantel  had 
gone.  The  little  fellow  partly  woke,  and  put  his 
arms  affectionately  around  my  neck,  and  whis- 
pered, * Maman,  maman !’  That  dashing,  brave 
young  fellow  ahead  there  was  once  that  boy. 

“Well,  I took  the  child  ta  the  house,  where 
my  good  mother  and  sisters  went  wild  over  him, 
and  there  he  passed  a happy  boyhood.  Years 
went  by,  and  he  grew  apace,  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  us  all ; and  as  he  evinced  the  greatest 
fondness  for  me  and  the  accounts  I gave  him  of 
my  life  at  sea,  I had  him  appointed  a reefer  in 
the  navy.  Since  that  he  has  seen  a great  deal 
of  service ; been  distinguished  in  action ; and, 
on  shipboard  as  well  as  on  shore,  liked  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  know  him. 

“ In  the  mean  while  his  father  went  away — 
nobody  knew  whither — for  years  and  years. 

He  wrote  to  me,  however,  and  to  his  son,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ; and  when  I made  the 
tour  in  Europe  I spoke  about,  Darcantel  was  my 
companion.  But  while  there  he  passed  a retired 
life,  never  went  into  society,  hut  visited  every 
hospital  in  every  sea-port  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an to  Aberdeen  in  Scotland — for  he  is  not  only 
a surgeon,  as  I have  reason  to  know,  of  wonder- 
ful skill,  but  a thorough-bred  seaman  too ; and 
when  he  has  been  with  me  on  board  ship  there 
is  no  one  whose  opinion  of  the  weather,  or  other 
nautical  matters,  do  I place  greater  reliance  on. 

I could  tell  you  of  half  a dozen  times  when  his 
advice  to  me  has  saved  serious  damage.  And 
during  all  these  years  Darcantel’s  estates,  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  my  eldest  brother,  have 
been  redeemed  from  their  load  of  debt,  and  now 
he  enjoys  a noble  income  ; or  rather,  he  spends 
nothing  on  himself,  but  devotes  it  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  sick  or  worn-out  sailors. 

“In  the  seventeen  years  which  have  gone  by 
since  he  brought  his  child  to  me  he  has  made 
several  visits,  of  a month  or  two’s  duration,  to 
the  plantations,  but  only  when  Henry  was  on 
leave  from  duty.  Then  it  was  a pleasant  sight 
to  see  them  both  together,  and  the  touching  air 
of  affection  which  bound  the  youth  to  his  father. 

Henry,  from  a child,  often  went  and  prayed  be- 
side the  grave  under  the  magnolias  ; and  to  this 
day  he  believes  that  his  own  mother  lies  buried 
there.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he  should  cher- 
ish this  early  belief ; for  I may  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence, Piron,  that  we  believe  there  at  home 
that  he  is  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  some  err- 
ing passion  of  Darcantel,  though  none  of  us  have 
ever  learned  it  positively  from  his  father’s  lips. 

He  is  not  a person  to  be  questioned  by  any  one, 
not  even  by  me;  and  as  he  seems  anxious  to 
throw  a thick  vail  over  the  past,  we  never  ven- 
ture to  draw  it  aside. 

“When,  however,  I was  appointed  to  my 
present  command,  Darcantel  desired  to  sail  with 
me,  and  see  the  West  India  islands,  which  he 
had  not  visited  for  an  age.  I was  only  too  hap- 
py to  have  him,  especially  as  Harry  there — 
whom  I love  like  a father — was  named  to  the 
little  schooner  he  had  cut  out  in  Africa  on  his 
last  cruise,  and  ordered  to  join  my  squadron. 

But  whenever  we  get  into  port  his  father  goes 
quietly  on  shore;  passes  his  time,  I think,  among 
the  sailors  of  the  foreign  shipping,  spending 
money  freely  among  the  deserving,  and  again 
coming  back  in  his  calm,  stern  way.  He  told 
me,  however,  Piron,  yesterday,  that  perhaps  lie 
might  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  come  tip 
here,  though  not  for  some  days.  By  George  1” 
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Keep  a bright  look-out,  Paddy.  Why,  he’d 
drown  your  mother  if  you  had  a sister  to  love. 
For  didn’t  he  drag  his  own  old  father  and  mo- 
ther down  to  a dishonored  grave?  and  do  you 
think — yon  brave,  honest  little  Irishman — that 
he  would  sleep  a wink  the  less  sound  for  putting 
you  to  death  ? Bah  ! man.  Shoot  all  the  game 
you  spring,  but  don’t  waste  powder  on  a tiger  or 
a shark.  You  would  like  to  take  a mutual  shot 
with  him  though  ? Of  course  you  would— who 
doubts  it?  But  then,  gentlemen  fight  gentle- 
men ; and  this  Colonel  at  your  elbow  is  a scoun- 
drel, miscreant,  villain,  assassin,  and — Pirate ! 
So  you  can’t  take  a crack  at  him,  Paddy  Burns. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

PAUL  DARCANTEL. 

“Well,  Piron,  as  I have  told  you,  after  the 
peace  was  made  in  1815  I had  command  of  a 
brig,  and  took  a cruise  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
After  that  I was  appointed  to  a thirty-six  gun 
frigate — the  old  Blazer — and  went,  for  three 
years,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  round  home  by 
the  Pacific.  When  we  were  paid  off  I made  a 
tour  in  Europe  with  that  boy’s  father,  Doctor 
Darcantel,  and — ” 

“But  you  promised  to  tell  me,  Cleveland, 
something  about  him.” 

“ Nothing  easier ; and  if  wc  have  half  an  hour 
before  we  get  to  Escondido  I will  give  you  all  I 
know,  in  a general  way,  of  his  history.  Yes  ? 
Well,  then,  Darcantel  is  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  Creole  families  in  our  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  plantations  of  my  family 
and  his  father  were  contiguous  to  each  other  on 
the  Mississippi,  some  leagues  up  the  coast  above 
New  Orleans.  We  had  the  same  tutor  when  we 
were  children,  and  we  grew  up  from  infancy  to 
boyhood  together.  He  was  passionate  and  ungov- 
ernable, even  as  a child  ; but  as  he  was  the  heir 
to  a large  estate,  and  his  father  dead,  his  weak 
mother  humored  and  allowed  no  one  to  curb  him. 
I,  myself,  one  of  a numerous  family,  was  put  in 
the  navy,  and  I went  away  on  cruise  after  cruise 
and  did  not  get  home  again  to  the  old  planta- 
tion for  full  seven  years.  I was  a man  then, 
had  seen  some  active  service,  and  I held  a com- 
mission as  a lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

“ In  the  mean  while,  Paul  Darcantel,  who  had 
taken  at  the  time  I left  a strong  fancy  for  med- 
icine and  surgery,  had  been  sent  to  France  to 
begin  his  studies.  How  he  applied  himself  we 
do  not  know ; but  with  a large  letter  of  credit  he 
spent  a great  deal  of  money ; and  we  heard  that, 
with  great  talents  and  wonderful  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  yet  unfitted  for  close  application, 
and  plunged  madly  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation 
around  him.  I heard,  too — or  at  least  my  broth- 
ers told  me — that  his  extravagances  had  serious- 
ly impaired  his  fortune,  and  that  his  duels  had 
been  so  numerous  and  desperate  as  to  make  his 
name  dreaded  even  in  Paris.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a cafe,  he  had  cut  a bullying  hussar’s  head 
clean  off  with  his  own  sabre  for  knocking  a wo- 
man down  ; and  in  another  duel,  where  he  had 
detected  a French  count  cheating  him  at  cards, 
he  shot  his  nose  off  for  a bet.  With  this  unen- 
viable reputation,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  his  agent,  after  years  of  absence  he  returned 
to  his  ancestral  home.  We  met  as  of  old — it 
was  Paul  and  Henry — and  though  still  the  same 
restive,  hot-headed  spirit  as  he  had  ever  been, 
he  yet  always  listened  patiently  to  what  I said, 
and  I could,  in  a manner,  control  him.  He  paid 
very  little  attention  to  his  property,  however,  and 
when  he  did  go  to  the  city  to  consult  with  his 
factor  or  trustee,  he  got  in  some  wild  frolic, 
duel,  and  scrape,  and  came  back  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  dissipation.  He  was  a fine,  stern- 
looking youth  in  those  days,  with  great  muscular 
power,  which,  even  with  the  endurance  put  upon 
it  by  gaming  and  drinking,  seemed  not  to  be 
lessened. 

“After  one  of  these  visits  to  New  Orleans, 
where  his  long-forbearing  agents  had  at  last 
awakened  him  to  a bitter  sense  of  his  delin- 
quencies, and  when  mortgage  upon  mortgage 
were  laid  with  all  their  shocking  truth  before 
him,  he  returned  and  came  to  mo.  With  all 
his  vices  and  faults  he  was  truthful  and  gener- 
ous. He  told  me  all,  and  how  he  would  try  to 
do  better  and  soothe  the  declining  years  of  his 
too  indulgent  mother. 

“I  always  had  great  faith  in  the  companion 
almost  of  my  cradle,  and  I loved  him,  I think, 
better  than  my  own  brothers.  Well,  he  spread 
all  his  affairs  before  me,  and  in  my  little  den  of 
an  outhouse  on  the  plantation  we  both  went  sys- 
tematically over  the  papers.  We  were  two  days 
and  nights  at  the  business,  and  when,  at  last,  I 
showed  him  that  he  would  still,  with  a little  pru- 
dent economy,  have  a fair  income,  and  eventu- 
ally, perhaps,  redeem  his  hereditary  property, 
he  burst  out  in  a wild  yell  of  delight  and  hugged 
me  in  his  arms.  When  he  had  put  away  the 
papers,  I said, 

“ * Paul,  you  know  I am  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  I have  not  seen  my  sweet-heart  for  two  whole 
days ; she  has  a sister,  too,  prettier  than  my  Fi- 
fine, whom  you  have  never  seen  since  we  were 
boys  together.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me? 
we’  can  pull  ourselves  across  the  river.’ 

“ He  hesitated ; and  it  would  have  been,  per- 
haps, better  had  he  refused  to  accompany  me, 
for  dreadful  misery  came  of  it.” 

The  Commodore  gave  a deep  sigh,  and  touched 
his  horse  with  the  spur. 

“ I don’t  know,  though,  Piron : there  is  a fate 
marked  out  for  us  all,  and  we  should  not  ex- 
claim against  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Paul 
went  with  me  across  the  river.  There,  on  the 
bank,  was  a little  bower  of  an  old  French-built 
stone  house,  where  dwelt  the  last  of  a line  of 
French  nobility  who  dated  back  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  It  was  an  impoverished  family, 
consisting  of  a reckless  brother  and  two  sisters, 
who,  with  a few  acres  of  sugar-cane  and  some 


said  the  Commodore,  “that  must  be  Escondi- 
do!” 

Piron  sighed,  as  if  a pleasant  dream  had  van- 
ished. 
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A Great  Book  for  Canvassers. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  STATE  FOR 

Young’s 

American  Statesman. 

Octavo,  Sheep.  $3  50. 

The  only  complete  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  published.  « 

DERBY  & JACKSON, 
Publishers, 

No.  498  Broadway,  New  York. 


OUR  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.— 

Sent  by  return  of  mail  on  receipt  of  Price. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. 

A large  l2mo,  of  nearly  a thousand  pages  substantially 
bound,  comprising  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  Hy- 
dropathy.  Designed  as  a guide  to  families  and  students, 
and  a text-book  for  Physicians.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3. 

Philosophy  of  Human  Beauty ; 

Or,  Hints  Toward  Physical  Perfection  ; showing  bow  te 
acquire  and  retain  Bodily  Symmetry,  Health  and  Vigor: 
secure  Long  Life,  and  avoid  the  infirmities  and  deform- 
ities of  age;  by  D.  H.  Jacques.  Illustrated,  $1. 

Saving-  and  Wasting; 

Or,  Domestic  Economy  Illustrated.  A pleasant  tale  of 
Real  Life,  full  of  useful  lessons  in  Housekeeping,  and 
Hints  how  to  Live,  How  to  Have,  How  to  Gain,  and  How 


The  Swedish  Movement  Cure ; 

Embracing  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  System 
of  Medical  Treatment,  with  directions  for  its  use.  Form- 
ing a complete  manual  of  exercises.  By  Geo.  II.  Tay- 
lor. Illustrated,  $1  25. 

New  Illustrated  Self-Instructor 

In  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  with  over  100  engrav- 
ings. Embracing  the  Principles  and  Proofs  of  Phrenol- 
ogy, with  the  Analysis  and  Classification  of  the  l'acul- 
ties.  The  most  complete  and  concise  treatise  on  Phre- 
nology published.  60  cents. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A Book  for  the  Household. 

HISTORY,  THEORY,  and  PRACTICE  of  the  ELEC- 
TRIC TELEGRAPH.  By  Geo.  B.  Prescott,  Superin- 
tendent of  Telegraphic  Lines.  1 large  volume,  with 
100  Illustrations.  Price  $1  75. 

This  most  interesting  and  important  work  contains 
complete  information  upon  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  Telegraph.  For  convenience  of  reference  it  should 
be  in  every  family.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ef  $1  75, 
by  the  Publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


N 


O.  14.  PAMPHLET  EDITION.  NO.  14. 


HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT’S 
MASTERLY 
FOURTH  OF  JULY  ORATION, 

ON  THE 

SUCCESS  OF  OUR  REPUBLIC, 

is  issued  in  a neat  style  in  the 
PULPIT  AND  ROSTRUM.  No.  14. 

Mailed  post-paid  10  cents,  $1  a year.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers.  No.  14  has  a list  of  all  bnok  numbers. 

H.  H.  LLOYD  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

No.  25  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


PORTRAITS  and  SKETCHES  OF  JOHN 

C.  BRECKINRIDGE  and  JOSEPH  LANE. 

Just  published,  a neat  8vo,  with  two  Portraits  on  Steel, 
facts  in  the  life  of  eacli ; the  National  Democratic  Plat- 
form ; the  Cincinnati  Platform ; and  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States.  PRICE  25  CENTS. 

T.  C.  BUTTRE,  Publisher,  48  Franklin  Street,  N.  Y. 
rg”  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 

BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 
BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 
BARNEY’S  COCOA  CASTORINE, 

FOR  THE  HAIR, 

FOR  THE  HAIR, 

FOR  THE  HAIR. 

“ Its  effect  is  almost  magical.”— Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
“ The  best  compound  for  preserving  the  hair.”— J,  M. 
Usher,  Ex-State  Senator,  Mass. 

“The  most  beautiful  preparation  for  dressing  the 
hair.”— C.  R.  Ransom,  Ex-State  Auditor,  Mass. 

“ Deserving  extended  public  Patronage."  — A.  A. 
Hayes,  State  Assayer,  Mass. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  dealers  everywhere. 

The  Pistol  of  the  Age. 

We  now  offer  to  the  Public  a new  Ten  Shot  Revolver, 
weighing  less  than  Colt's,  and  carrying  twice  the  num- 
ber of  Balls.  This  Revolver  is  a first-class  weapon, 
shoots  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  is  warranted  in 
every  respect  The  attention  of  the  trade  is  especially 
called  to  this  new  arm.  .... 

Also  “ Wesson’s’’  new  Single  Shot  Vest  Pocket  Pistol, 
weighing  but  four  ounces. 

Call  and  examiue,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  MERWIN. 

Manufacturers  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Guns,  Pistols,  and  Sporting  materials, 

267  Broadway, 

New  V ork. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

May  be  taken  by  delicate  females  and  children  at  all 
seasons  with  safety  and  benefit 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


August  4,  I860.] 


The  New  Store  of 

ball,  BLACK  & Co. 

IS  NOW  OPEN, 

. the  publlo  wo  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the  largo 
assortment  of  new  and  beautiful  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Broadway,  comer  Prince  Street. 

H.  BALL.  W.  BLACK.  E.  MONROE. 

CAR  BO- AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  us,  and 
eet  circulars  of  description;  and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
„,d  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


1 


DR.  S.  P.  TOWNSEND’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL 

"GREAT  AMERICAN  REMEDY’’ 

And  unfailing  Cure  for 
Scrofulous  Affections, 
Bilious  Eruptions  of  the 
| Skin,  Salt  Rheum,  Scurvy, 
Summer  Complaints, 
Female  Complaints, 
Effects  of  Mercury, 
Fever  Sores 
Dysentery,  and  all 

Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

Be  very  careful  to  USE  ONLY  that  which  has  DR. 
JAMES  R.  CHILTON’S  Certificate  on  each  bottle. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  removed  to 

No.  41  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 


A Monthly  Library. 

Monthly  Parts 

of 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

(EACH  PART  CONTAINING  FOUR  NUMBERS), 

Are  for  Sale  Everywhere. 


Price  Twenty  Cents. 

Nearly  20,000  Dozen 

Have  been  sold  within  the  past  year  of 

Donslow’s  Double-Distilled  Benzine, 

The  best  and  cheapest  liquid  yet  discovered  for  in- 
stantly  removing  Grease,  Paint,  and  Oil  Spots  from  the 
finest  as  well  as  most  ordinary  Silk  or  Woollen  articles. 
Sold  throughout  the  Union  by  several  thousand  Drug- 
gists, in  bottles,  at  12  cents,  25  cents,  and  50  cents. 
Wholesale  of  all  Jobbing  Druggists,  and  at  the  Proprie- 
tor's Depot,  162  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 


Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “CON- 
GRESS WATER”  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga " Water;  “Saratoga"  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such 
impositions,  wo  have  all  our  Corks 
branded  thus  cr  , , /cr 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  / n . ' f fa  \ 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  ( 'yLAkl  ] 
feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  1 JUVjLr  T*  I 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  \ A J 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at-  >/ 

tention  if  addressed  to  us  at  our  J. 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa-  ^ 

ter,  93  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PROPRIETORS  CONGRESS  SPRING. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 


Saratoga 

Empire  Spring  Water. 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 
The  Empire  water  is  put  up  at  the 
Empire  Spring  at  Saratoga,  in  pint  and  wJL  . 
quart  bottles,  with  the  corks  all  brand-  "T, 

ed  thus  tar  ^ 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO., 

Proprietors  Empire  Spring.  Tft  ef 

Depot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  j* 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  gener-  6 x 

>ny- 

RIMMEL  S TOILET  VINEGAR  is  far  superior  to 
Eau  de  Cologne  as  a lotion  for  the  Toilet.  A small 
quantity  used  in  the  Batli  produces  a soothing  and  pu- 
rifying effect,  cleansing  the  skin,  and  allaying  all  tend- 
ency to  inflammation.  It  is  a reviving  perfume  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant  Its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
properties  render  it  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the 
Toilet  For  Sale  by  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & Co., 
and  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  Articles. 

N EIGHTH 

ATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

At  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  Sept.  12th— 20th. 

The  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY will  hold  its  Eighth  Annual  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  on  the  grounds  liberally  provided  by 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  which  are  to  be  fitted  up  in 
the  best  style.  There  will  be  Halls  and  Tents  for  the  dis- 
play of  IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  TOOLS.  DO- 
MESTIC MANUFACTURES,  FARM  AND  GARDEN 
PRODUCE,  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  and  NATIVE 
WINES;  with  Stalls  and  Pens  for  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE;  and  an  unequalled  Track,  one 
mile  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  width,  for  the  exhibition 
of  Horses.  The  Premiums  offered— in  cash,— gold,  sil- 
ver, and  bronze  medals,  — diplomas  and  certificates, 
amount  to 

$20,000. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  from  Wednesday, 
the  12th,  to  Thursday,  the  20th,  of  September,  thus  giv- 
ing time  to  examine  uud  test  the  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. 

For  premium  lists  or  information  apply  at  the  Office 
•f  the  Society,  No.  356  Pa.  Avenue,  (up  stairs;)  or  to  the 
subscriber,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BEN.  PERLEY  POORE, 

Sec’y  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society. 

Dyspepsia.  Many  believe  this  complaint  incurable. 
To  disabuse  sucli  of  this  error,  let  them  read  the  many 
certificates  from  persons  of  unimpeachable  character,  of 
eases  effected  by  using  the  Oxygenated  Bitter s.  Of 
course  the  numerous  diseases  which  follow  in  the  train 
Dyspepsia  are  alike  amenable  to  this  remedy.  Pre- 
pared by  S.  W.  Fowl®  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by 
Druggists  and  Agents  everywhere. 

\ gold  watch  for  you' 

Any  person  desiring  to  procure  a good  GOLD  WATCII, 
a minted  13  carats  fine,  by  a sure  process,  requiring  no 
oucy  and  hut  little  exertion,  can  do  so  by  addressing 
R MELVIN, 

Girr  Rook  Store,  Ilnlletin  Building, 
No.  114  sooth  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wedding1  Cards  Notes,  &e. — All  the  new  stvles 
W?5nVy.,e"t;rav‘'d  at  Ever  dell’s  old  Wedding  Card  De- 
ll Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
• Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at  ") 

St.  Nicholas  and  I E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  [ Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 

CONGRESS  HALL, 
Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  he  engaged  by 
addressing  the  Proprietors, 

HATHORN  & McMICHAEL. 

Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 
is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

TRENTON  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesquo  of  tho  WATER  FALLS  {>F 
AMERICA  can  now  bo  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B Three  trains  a day. 

Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Chickering  & Son, 


Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  3S  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin's superior  Melodeons  and  Ilarmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
tile  Factory,  can  bfe  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in 
struments.  They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  an- 
Prices  are  moderate. 

Health  of  American  Women. 

The  Graefenberg  Company  was  organized  under  an 


FINKLE  & LYON 

Sewing  Machines. 


Warranted  to  give  better  sat-  Aet  of  Legislature  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has  become  have  not  purely  Historic  Names,  but  whose  Li 


BABBITT'S  SOAP.  Price  per  Box  d)>  t 
Mr.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  the  well-known  S>D. 
Saleratus  manufacturer,  is  bringing  out  a 
new  and  useful  article  of 

68  Put  tip  in  boxes  of  60  pounds  each,  in  1 68 
pound  bars,  price  $ > per  box.  This  Soap 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other 
AND  Soaps  wherever  introduced.  One  pound  AND 
will  go  as  far  as  3 pounds  of  ordinary 
family  Soap.  It  will  « ash  in  either  hard 
iy/-v  or  salt  water;  it  does  not  injure  the  fab-  •'Yrv 
1 U ric— on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  it  and  / U 
fixes  the  colors.  It  will  remove  paint, 
grease,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  But  little 
labor  is  required  where  this  Soap  is  used. 
Directions  sent  in  each  box  for  making 
ONE  POUND  OF  THE  ABOVE  SOAP 
into  THREE  GALLONS  OF  HAND- 
SOME SOFT  SOAP.  Send  for  a box  and 
r»Q  give  it  a trial.  If  you  do  not  want  a f*Q 
DO  whole  box  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to  DO 
join  you  and  divide  it.  Believing  that 
no  family  which  has  once  used  this  Soap 
AND  will  ever  be  without  it,  and  being  desirous  AND 
to  have  its  merit  widely  known,  I have 
made  arrangements  with  the  proprietors 
-f  the  following  papers  (many  of  whom  •y(\ 
4 vy  /e  tried  tho  Soap  and  know  its  value),  4 V/ 
by  which  I am  able  for  the  present  to  of- 
fer to  any  person  remitting  to  me  $6  on 
any  solvent  Bank  in  the  United  States, 
one  box  of  the  above  Soap,  and  a receipt 
for  one  year’s  subscription  to  either  of  the 
following  New  York  papers,  viz. : 

The  Weekly  Tribune, 

£*Q  The  Weekly  Day  Book, 

0(3  Tho  Weekly  Times,  Do 

The  Weekly  Sun, 

The  Century, 

AND  The  Independent,  AND 

The  Examiner, 

Christian  Advocate, 

American  Agriculturist,  r\ 

4 U The  Chronicle,  4 U 

Vanity  Fair, 

Scottish  American  Journal. 

Rankins’  Family  Pictorial, 

United  States  Journal, 

Tho  Weekly  World, 

Or,  if  preferred,  I will  send  the  Semi- 
Weekly  Tribune  six  months,  or  the  Daily 
Tribune,  Times,  or  Sun,  two  months,  AC 

DO  Or,  Ilatper’s  Weekly  for  six  months.  DO 
Please  be  particular,  and  give  full  direc- 
tions for  shipping  the  goods.  Also,  give 
AND  the  name  of  your  Post-Office,  with  the  AND 
State  and  County  in  which  you  reside. 
Address  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

xyrk  64,  66,  C8,  TO,  72  and  74  Washington  7A 
/ U Street,  N.  Y.  / U 

P.  S. — I will  send  the  Soap  without  pa- 
| pers  on  the  receipt  of  $4  25. 

Sent  Free ! Sent  Free ! ! Sent  Free ! ! ! 

ANEW  and  beautiful  ART,  for  which  we  want  agents 
everywhere.  Agents  make  $50  a month.  Terms 
and  Specimen  sent  FREE.  Address,  with  stamp  for  re- 
turn postage.  L.  L.  TODD  & 00.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Fean klin  Sqtjaee,  New  Yoek, 


THE  QUEENS  OF  SOCIETY. 


1 vol.  12mo,  Muslin  gilt,  $1  60. 

A SERIES  OF  MEMOIRS  of  the  MOST  CELE. 
BRATED  WOMEN  who,  in  virtue  of  their  Wit,  Strength 
of  Mind,  or  Beauty,  have  taken  a lead  in  the  Literary, 
Political,  and  Court  Circles  of  the  last  two  and  present 
centuries,  in  England  and  France ; who  have  been  the 
intimate  Friends  of  Great  Men,  or  taken  a prominent 
part  in  Great  Movements;  with  Notices  and  Anecdotes 
of  their  principal  Contemporaries,  and  Reviews  of  the 
Character  of  the  Society  in  which  they  moved  and  shone. 
The  Choice  has  been  made  among  those  Women  who 


Digitized  by 


isfastion  than  any  Sewing 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines, 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  ethers  af 
any  price.  — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  45S  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 

Edward  g.  kelley,  No.  hg  John 

Street,  N.  Y.,  PRACTICAL  CHEMIST,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Importer  and 
Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
apparatus,  and  pure  Chemicals.  Colleges  aud  High 
Schools  furnished.  Catalogues  furnished  free. 

Beer  for  the  Million. 

DENSLOW’S  EXTRACT  for  making  ROOT 
BEER.  One  Bottle  makes  10  gallons,  at  a cost  of  6 
cents  per  gallon.  Selling  wonderfully.  To  Dealers,  One 
Dollar  per  dozen.  Retail,  25  cents.  162  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  all  Druggists. 

SEMMONS  & CO., 
Opticians, 

No.  6691  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House, 

New  York. 

FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 


-L  SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  I. ting,  Thro.it,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rhenumti.-m  and 
Male  and  Fa  male  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  3(10  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postolfiee  stamps. 

2d.  A work  011  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver.  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  anal  Dyspepsia ; why  ave  grow  old  and  avliat 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Sav  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  aud  postoffice. 


one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  firmly  established 
medical  institutions  in  the  country,  and  in  its  reputation 
for  skill,  integrity,  and  confidence,  it  challenges  com- 
parison with  any  other  medical  organization  in  the  world. 

Some  years  ago  the  following  testimony  from  high  au- 
thority in  the  literary  and  religious  community  was  re- 
ceived : 

My  personal  aeqnaintanee  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Graefenberg  Company  justifies  mo  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  their  medicines  are  worthy  of  confidence. 

FRANCIS  HALL, 

Editor  and  Proprietor  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  a number  of 
testimonials  exhibited  to  me  by  the  Graefenberg  Compa- 
ny, relative  to  the  merits  of  their  medicines,  and  I take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  they  present  evidences  of  genu- 
ineness, and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  N.  BANGS,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Since  then,  one  of  the  leading  Graefenberg  medicines 
has  been  its 

MARSHALL’S  UTERINE  CATIIOLICON. 

This  will  infallibly,  positively, in  variably  cure  all  those 
torturing,  perplexing,  and  debilitating  symptoms  com- 
monly kuown  ns  female  disease,  weakness,  irregularities, 
local  derangements  and  their  constitutional  symptoms, 
which  weai-y  and  render  unhappy  so  many  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  anal  60,  for  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession  seeks  in  vain  for  a remedy,  and  from  which 
wealth,  position,  delicacy,  and  refinement  afford  no  ex- 
emption. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  For  Six  Dollars 

Fivb  Bottles  sent  by  Express,  and  Charges  Prepaid 
to  the  end  op  Express  Line  from  New  York. 
Address  JOSHUA  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician,  Graefenberg  Institute, 

No.  2 BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

DR.  BRIDGE  may  be  consulted  personally  or  by  let- 
ter, and  he  will  attend  to  professional  calls  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Graefenberg  Institute.  Patients  will  also 
ba  received,  and  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
say;  “The  secluded  quarters  of  the  Graefenberg  Insti- 
tute offer  unequalcd  advantages  for  all  suffering  from  the 
graver  forms  of  Uterine  difficulties,  Chronic  Disease,  or 
where  great  care,  skill,  and  quiet  retirement  is  needed  in 
cases  of  Confinement.  The  Institute  is  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  Resident  Physician,  a gentleman 
of  thorough  medical  knowledge  and  great  practical  ex- 
perience. Particulars  regarding  teams,  &c.,  may  be  had 
by  addressing  him  at  No.  2 BOND  STREET,  NEW 
YORK. 

QECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  as 

O fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  ami  no  humbug. 
Sent,  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  It.  1. 

TF  JAMES  SIIOOBRIDGE,  who  came  to 

J-  America  about  eight  years  ago  from  Btncuclen, 
Kent,  England,  would  write  to  John  Shoohridge,  of  Lam- 
berhurt,  Kent,  England,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his 
advantage. 


ters,  and  Memoirs  serve  to  illustrate,  in  the  most  inter- 
esting manner,  tho  History  of  their  Day,  and  whose  Pri- 
vate Careers  form  in  themselves  Subjects  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

CASTLE  RICHMOND. 


By  Anthony  Trollope, 

Author  of  “Doctor  Thome,”  “The  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main,”  “The  Three  Clerks,"  &c. 

12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

STUDIES  IN  ANIMAL  LIFE, 


Engravings.  12mo,  Muslin,  40  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postatre  prepaid  (for  any  distance  in  the 
United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 

H A RPE  R’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

August,  1860. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year.  m $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sur- 

8CRIBER8. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Habper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine”  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty  six  Cents  a year. 

nARPEIt  & BROTHERS.  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  60  a Year. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copv  for  Two  Ycnrs 4 DO 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  mill  be  allowed  far  event  Club  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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WK/yr  THEY  HAVE  YET  TO  SEE 


PERMANENT  DUSTBIN 


'OUR  BUGS 


Bellevue 


Harper  & 

BROTHERS, 
"Franklin  Square, 
New  York,  have  just 
Published: 

THE  QUEENS 
OF  SOCIETY.  By 
Grace  and  Philip 
AV  ii  artojl  With 
Sixteen  Fine  and 
Characteristic  E n- 
gravings  on  Wood, 
by  Charles  Alta- 
mont  Doylb  and  tho 
BttOTlIEttS  Dalziel. 
1 vol.  12rao,  Muslin 
gilt,  $1  60. 

CASTLE  RICH- 
MOND. A Novel. 
By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, Author  of  “ Dr. 
Thome,"  “The  We-4 
Indies  and  the  Span- 
ish Main,”  &c.,  &c, 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

STUDIES  IN  AN- 
IMAL LIFE.  By 
George  H.  Lewes. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

LOVEL THE 
WIDOWER  A 
Novel.  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  Author 
of  “The  Virginians," 
&c„  &c.  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper, 
25  cents. 

Sent  by  Mail,  post- 
age prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine 


Appear  from  the  fact  that  its  principal  ingredient  is  a 
cooling  vegetable  oil,  possessing  peculiar  affinities  for 
the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  imparting  a semi-trans- 
parent lustre  to  the  hair,  its  rapid  absorption  leaving 
but  little  residue  upon  the  surface. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Office  505  Broadway,  New  York. 


No.  396  Broadway. 


REAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

— Agentswanted.  Suaw&Clabk,  Biddeford, Maine. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal. 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  largo  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place’’  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 

This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  t# 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

everywhere. 


Our  Own"  Ass-tronomer  on  the  look-out  for  Meteors 
with  a long  tail. 


He  Cat-ches  one 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
ms at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


124  pages  Complete,  Ten  Cents. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Novels,  No.  4. 

ALICE  WILDE, 

& The  Raftsman's  Daughter. 

^ Romance  of  tho  Forest. 

By  Mrs.  Metta  V.  Victor. 
Ibwin  P.  Beadle  & Co.,  Publishers, 
>»  — 141  William  St.,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWS  DEPOTS. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Undo  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, ^ 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SniRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $‘2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14#c.  per  yd.. $4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1;  buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


Douglas  Chart. 


With  life-like  Portraits  of  Douglas  and  Johnson,  and 
of  all  the  Presidents,  Douglas  Platform,  Douglas  ammu- 
nition, &c.,  &c. 

Union  Chart. 

With  excellent  Portraits  of  Bell  and  Everett,  and  all 
the  Candidates,  all  the  Presidents,  all  the  Platforms, 


$>  ECONOMY! 


Republican  Chart. 

AVith  Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  in  a Vignette 
jf  Rails,  all  the  Presidents,  Republican  Platform,  &c.,  &c. 

Mt.  Vernon  Chart. 

With  large  elegant  Portraits  of  Geo.  and  Martha 
Washington,  Map  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Buildings,  Diagrams, 
Sec.,  &c.  These  Charts  are  all  beautifully  colored  on  the 
best  of  paper. 

Price  of  each  Chart  25  cents,  post-paid.  (Stamps  re- 
ceived.) 

Agents  Wanted. 

Address  H.  II.  LLOYD  & CO., 

25  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys. 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 

Whoscsale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO.. 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York- 

Put  up  for  Denlers  in  cases  containing  four, 
twelve,  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom 
panying  each  package. 

TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

JL  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  ongiieu  < ; . g 
lished  1852),  which  will  force  them  to  ’ 8 to 

from  the  first  application,  and  without 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  po-t  free,  to  any 

i ik. I;  <i  RaIIAM.  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York- 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

~S/\7~ from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
arh  rolling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
AVarerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  AValkcr  Street,  near  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y. 


Thorlcy’s  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Liberal  Terms 


iphlets.  Circulars,  &c.,  describing  the  new  scien- 
n“, nn  y kll°vvn  means  for  the  effectual  cure  of 
lering,  can  be  obtuined  by  nddressiug  Ii>  BATES, 

Broadway,  New  York. 


Tyf^iffc^biy  1 N' 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 


Brothers,  in  ttie  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Di 


FATHER,  INTO  THY  HANDS 


AT  NIGHT. 

“Dying?  You  do  but  jest! 

You  smile  in  the  dark,  I know! 
Surely  I should  know  best 
How  the  quick  pulses  go. 

Lay  your  hand  on  my  cheek : 

Feel , though  you  see  not,  the  red. 
Why,  in  another  week 
I shall  have  left  my  bed! 


Where  shall  our  year  be  spent? 

I long  for  the  hills  of  Spain — 
We  will  go  to  Rome,  for  Lent, 
Then  back  to  our  home  again. 


MASTER  OT.AF  TAKETH  THE  SHOE  IN  HAND. 


“O,  what  is  this  sudden  pang? 

Is  it  growing  darker,  Will? 
Heavily  goes  my  heart — 

It  is  almost  standing  still ! 
Raise  me — I can  not  breathe — 
Pray  for  me,  love,”  she  said. 
“Father,  into  Thy  hands!” 
And  my  young  wife  was  def 


MASTER  OLAF. 

Master  Olaf,  the  smith  of  Heligoland, 

At  midnight  layeth  his  hammer  by; 
Along  the  sea-shore  the  tempest  howls, 
When  a knock  at  the  door  comes  heavily. 


“Haddest  thou  wings,  that  might  I believe.” 

“ My  horse  with  the  wind  right  well  hath  raced, 
Yet  already  a star  pales  here  and  there, 

So  the  iron  bring  hither,  and  make  thou  haste.” 


“It  was  being  so  long  alone — 

So  sick  of  the  world's  vain  strife, 
Uncared  for,  and  unknown, 

That  sapp’d  the  springs  of  life ! 
You  have  given  a world  of  love : 

Nay,  soften  that  anxious  brow; 

Is  not  our  God  above? 

He  will  not  summon  me  now. 


Master  Olaf  taketh  the  shoe  in  hand, 

It  is  too  small,  but  it  spread  and  spread 
And  as  it  grew  to  the  edge  of  the  hoof, 
There  seized  the  master  fear  and  dread. 


“ Come  out,  come  out,  and  shoe  me  my  h 
I must  yet  far,  and  the  day  is  at  hand 
Master  Olaf  opens  the  door,  and  sees 
A stately  Ritter  before  him  stand. 

Black  is  his  mail  shirt,  helm,  and  shield, 
A broadsword  hangeth  upon  his  thigh, 
His  black  horse  tosses  his  mane  so  wild, 
And  paws  the  ground  impatiently. 

“Whence  so  late!  Whither  so  fast?” 

“I  yesterday  lighted  in  Nordernie; 

My  steed  is  swift,  the  night  is  clear, 

Ere  sunrise  I must  in  Norway  be.” 


CONTRASTS. 


Guests,  at  a nobleman’s  board, 
Drink  to  the  bridal  morrow; 
While,  at  the  breast  of  the  lord 
Rankles  a barb  of  sorrow. 


The  Ritter  mounts,  and  his  broadsword  clangs 
“ Master  Olaf,  I bid  thee  now  good-night ! 
Know,  thou  hast  the  horse  of  Odin  shod ; 

I hasten  across  to  the  bloody  fight.” 


“The  summer  is  coming  fast; 

I can  scent  the  rich  perfume 
Of  the  lilac  by  the  door, 

And  the  delicate  apple-bloom, 


Hark  to  the  pitiful  wail! 

“That  woman,  my  lord,  without 


The  black  horse  shoots  forward  o’er  land  and  sea, 
Round  Odin’s  head  a splendor  shone; 

Twelve  eagles  are  straining  in  flight  behind, 
Swiftly  they  fly — he  rides  foremost  on. 


,y>cu=E  j 

Station! 
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THEY'  ARE  TAKING  HER  OFF  TO  THE  JAIL 
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They  are  taking  her  off  to  the  jail.” 
“Merely  a beggar,  no  doubt.”, 

“What  a singular  sighing  sound!” 

Says  one  of  the  great,  at  the  table. 
“John,  have  you  looked  to,  the  hound? 
Make  him  a bed  in  the  stable." 

Over  those  steps,  again, 

Entered  a bride  in  the  mom, 
Follow’d  by  powder’d  men, 

Stiff,  and  stately,  and  shorn. 

Out  of  a prison  den 

Issued  a wretch  that  morn, 

Follow’d  by  brutal  men, 

Eager  to  see  and  scorn. 

“Quick!  or  we’ll  miss  the  marriage, 
Yonder,  in  Hanover  Square. 

They  are  off  in  a splendid  carriage: 
Faith,  they’re  a splendid  pair!” 

A birth  in  a chamber  great; 

A birth  in  a hospital  ward: 

One  in  sorrow ; one  in  state ; 

Both  the  sons  of  a lord. 

Doctors  around  her  bed; 

Nurses  and  friends  beside. 

Lightly  and  softly  tread— 

This  is  a titled  bride. 

Cover  that  face  in  a shroud: 

Mention  her  name  no  more; 

Though  she  was  silent  and  proud, 

She  was  plebeian  and  poor. 

The  charity  brat  she  bore, 

Ye»!  let  him  grow  up  in  the  crowd, 
Cringe  at  the  nobleman’s  door. 

Cover  her  face  with  the  shroud: 
Mention  her  name#no  more! 

Send  the  young  heir  to  college, 

To  swim  with  the  wealthy  tide; 
Probing  the  depths  of  knowledge, 
Skimming  the  shoals  of  pride. 

It  may  be  his  natural  brother 
Will  hold  his  horse  for  a crust; 

And  neither  can  toll  the  other 
Their  kinship  in  common  dust. 


PEARL  WINNERS. 

Pearls  are  costly.  Yet  they  are  merely  the 
ealcareous  production  of  the  class  Mollusca.  Dia- 
monds, as  a certain  pen  has  elsewhere  noted,  have 
been  shown  to  be  merely  charcoal ; the  pearl  is  lit- 
tle else  but  concentric  layers  of  membrane  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  All  the  class  Mollusca  are  in- 
stances of  that  beneficent  law  of  nature,  that  the 
hard  parts  accommodate  themselves  to  the  soft. 
The  common  naked  snail,  the  mussel,  cockle,  oys- 
ter, garden  helix,  strombus,  and  nautilus,  elegant 
or  rough,  rare  or  common,  each  illustrate  this 
grand  law.  The  body  of  a soft  consistence  is  in- 
closed in  an  elastic  skin.  From  this  skin  calcare- 
ous matter  is  continually  exuded.  This  protects 
the  animal,  and  forms  the  shell.  Where  the  waves 
are  rough,  and  rocks  superabundant,  then  the  shell 
is  rough,  hard,  stony,  fit  to  weather  any  thing ; 
where  only  smooth  water  and  halcyon  days  are  to 
be  looked  for,  Nature,  who  never  works  in  vain, 
provides  but  paper  sides  and  an  egg-shell  boat, 
such  as  the  little  nautilus  navigates  and  tacks  and 
steers  in. 

Besides  forming  the  rough  outside,  tho  calcare- 
ous exuvium,  the  mucus  of  the  oyster  and  other 
mollusca,  forms  that  beautiful  substance,  so  smooth, 
and  polished,  and  dyed  with  rainbow  tints,  and  a 
glorious  opalescence,  which,  be  it  as  common  as 
luxury  has  made  it,  still  charms  the  eye.  This  is 
the  liuing  of  the  shell,  the  mother-of-pearl,  nacre. 
“The  inside  of  the  shell,”  said  old  Dampier,  that 
old  sailor  with  a poet’s  mind,  “is  more  glorious 
even  than  the  pearl  itself.” 

It  is  glorious,  it  has  the  look  of  the  morning,  and 
the  tint  of  the  evening  sky ; the  colors  of  the  prism 
chastened,  softened,  retained,  and  made  perpetual 
In  it : this  is  mother-o’-pearl. 

To  render  its  bed  always  soft  and  cozy,  to  lie 
warm,  packed  as  one  might  at  Malvern  in  wet 
sheets,  seems  to  be  the  oyster’s  pleasure.  This 
singular  exuvium,  this  mucus,  not  only  creates 
pleasure  but  alleviates  pain.  Some  irritating  sub- 
stance, some  internal  worry  and  annoyance,  it  may 
be  a dead  embryo,  or  a grain  of  sand  insinuates  it- 
self, and,  lo ! the  creature  covers  it  with  this  sub- 
stance to  ease  off  its  unkind  tooth,  and  converts  it 
into  a pearl. 

That  is  the  way  they  are  made,  these  wondrous 
beauties ! 

“If,"  said  Sir  Everard  Home,  “if  I can  prove 
that  this,  the  richest  jewel  in  a monarch’s  crown, 
which  can  not  be  imitated  by  any  art  of  man”  (he 
is  rather  wrong  there;  it  can  be  imitated,  and 
•wonderfully  imitated  too),  “either  in  beauty  of 
form  or  brilliancy  of  lustre,  is  the  abortive  egg  of 
an  oyster  enveloped  in  its  own  nacre,  who  will  not 
be  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment  ?”  Won- 
der and  astonishment  are  words  which  scarcely 
exist  now.  Science  has  shown  so  many  wonders 
that  we  are  hardly  astonished  at  any  thing;  but 
Sir  Iiverard’s  assertion  admits  of  proof.  A pearl 
cut  in  two  exhibits  the  concentric  layers  like  an 
> onion,  as  may  be  seen  through  a strong  glass;  and 
in  the  centre  is  a round  hole,  very  minute  it  may 
be,  but  wherein  the  ovum  has  been  deposited. 

Sometimes  the  ovum,  or  sand,  or  inclosed  sub- 
stance has  attached  itself  to  the  shell,  and  has 
then  been  covered  with  mucus,  forming  a pearl 
•which  can  not  be  separated  from  the  shell.  There 
are  several  specimens  of  such  pearls  in  the  British 
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The  great  beauty  in  pearls  is  their  opalescence, 
and  a lustre  which,  however  clever  men  are,  they 
have  never  yet  given  to  artificial  pearls.  Sir  Ev- 
erard  Home  supposes  that  this  lustre  arises  from 
the  highly  polished  coat  of  the  centre  cell,  the  pearl 
itself  being  diaphanous.  Sir  David  Brewster  ac- 
counts for  it  by  the  pearl  and  mother-of-pearl  hav- 
ing a grooved  substance  on  its  surface  resembling 
the  minute  corrugations  often  seen  on  substances 
covered  with  oil,  paint,  or  varnish.  Philosophers 
are  sometimes  not  very  explanatory.  Sir  David 
means  to  say  that  beneath  the  immediate  polish  of 
the  pearl  there  are  certain  wavelets  and  dimples 
from  which  the  light  is  reflected.  “The  direction 
of  the  grooves,”  again  to  quote  Sir  David,  “ is  in 
every  case  at  right  angles  to  the  lino  joining  the 
colored  image;  hence,  in  irregularly  formed  mo- 
ther-of-pearl, where  the  grooves  are  often  circular, 
and  have  every  possible  direction,  the  colored  im- 
ages appear  irregularly  scattered  round  the  ordi- 
nary image.” 

In  the  regular  pearl  these  are  crowded,  from  its 
spherical  form,  into  a small  space ; hence  its  mar- 
velous appearance  of  white  unformed  light;  and 
hence  its  beaut}'  and  value. 

To  prove  the  translucency  of  the  pearl,  we  have 
only  to  hold  a split  pearl  to  a candle,  where,  by 
interposing  colored  substance  or  light,  we  shall 
have  the  color  transmitted  through  the  pearl.  Cu- 
rious as  is  the  formation  of  the  pearl,  we  have  yet 
a cognate  substance  to  it.  What  we  call  bezoar, 
and  the  Hindoos  Jaduj,  is  a concretion  of  a deepish 
olive  green  color  found  in  the  stomach  of  goats, 
dogs,  cows,  or  other  animals ; the  hog  bezoar,  the 
bovine  bezoar,  and  the  camel  bezoar ; this  last  the 
Hindoos  turn  into  a yellow  paint ; but  the  harder 
substances  the  Hindoo  jewelers  polish  and  thread, 
and  use  as  jewels,  so  that  from  the  stomach  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  from  the  secretions  of  a shell- 
fish, the  still  grasping,  prying,  worrying,  proud, 
vain-glorious,  busy  man  gets  him  an  ornament  for 
her  whom  he  most  loves ; for  him  whom  he  most 
honors. 

The  question  of  obtaining  pearls  and  of  slaying 
divers ; of  feeding  sharks  with  human  limbs ; of 
the  eyeballs  starting  and  the  tympanum  of  the  ear 
bursting;  of  the  pains,  perils,  and  penalties  of  the 
pearl-divers,  must  be  touched  incidentally  in  any 
true  account  of  this  precious  gem. 

Vanity  demands  the  aid  of  cruelty,  and  for  her 
gratification  human  sacrifices  are  still  made. 

At  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  early  sources  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  yet  find  our  supply.  Pearls  are  also  found  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  along  the  Coromandel  coast  and 
elsewhere ; but  the  two  grand  head-quarters  are  in 
Bahrein  Island,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  Bay 
of  Condalchy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  off  the  Island 
of  Ceylon.  There  our  pearl  oyster  dredgers  bring 
up  their  natives. 

The  fishery  at  Ceylon  is  a monopoly  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government ; but,  like  many  Government  mo- 
nopolies, it  is  said  to  cost  a great  deal  more  than 
it  produces.  In  1804,  Government  leased  it  for 
£120,000  per  annum;  in  1828  it  only  yielded 
£28,000.  It  is  a desert  and  barren  spot ; no  one 
can  fall  in  love  with  it ; sands  and  coral  rocks  are 
not  picturesque ; yet,  in  its  season,  it  attracts  more 
to  its  shores  than  one  of  our  best  watering-places. 
Divers,  merchants,  Arab-hawkers,  drillers,  jewel- 
ers, and  talkers;  lish-sellers,  butchers,  boat-calk- 
ers, and  Hindoo  Robinsons  and  Walkers  are  all 
found  there.  The  period  is  limited  to  six  weeks, 
or  two  months  at  most,  from  February  to  April ; 
and  while  they  are  making  money  these  people  are 
rather  eager,  look  you.  But  the  fishers  themselves, 
victims  of  cruelty  as  they  are,  are  also  victims  to 
their  own  superstition  and  ignorance.  A Hindoo 
or  Parsee  blesses  the  water  to  drive  away  tho 
sharks ; a diver  may  be  frightened  or  ill,  and  the 
holidays  are  so  numerous  that  the  actual  work- 
days amount  only  to  thirty  in  the  season. 

The  boats  assembled  sail  at  ten  at  night,  a signal- 
gun  being  then  let  off.  They  then  set  sail,  reach 
the  banks  before  daybreak,  and  at  sunrise  the  divers 
begin  to  take  their  “ headers.”  They  continue  at 
this  work  till  noon,  when  a breeze  starting  up,  they 
return.  The  cargoes  are  taken  out  before  the  night 
sets  in,  and  the  divers  are  refreshed. 

Each  boat  carries  twenty  men — ten  row'ers  and 
ten  divers — besides  a chief,  or  pilot.  The  divers 
work  five  at  a time  alternately,  leaving  the  others 
time  to  recruit.  To  go  down  quickly  they  use  a 
large  stone  of  red  granite,  which  they  catch  hold 
of  with  their  foot.  Each  diver  holds  a'net-work 
bag  in  his  right  hand,  closes  his  nostrils  with  his 
left,  or  with  a piece  of  bent  horn,  and  descends  to 
the  bottom.  There  he  darts  about  him  as  quickly 
as  he  can,  picking  up  with  toes  and  fingers,  and 
putting  the  oysters  into  his  net-work  bag.  When 
this  is  full,  or  he  exhausted,  he  pulls  the  rope  and 
is  drawn  up,  leaving  the  stone  to  be  pulled  up 
after  him.  When  the  oysters  are  very  plentiful 
the  diver  may  bring  up  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  a 
dip. 

After  this  violent  exertion  blood  flows  from 
nose,  ears,  eyes.  The  divers  can  not  exceed  gen- 
erally one  minute’s  immersion.  One  and  a half, 
and  even  two,  have  been  reached  by  extraordinary 
efforts.  Those  who  can  endure  four  and  five  min- 
utes are  spoken  of.  One  also  we  are  told  of,  an 
apocryphal  fellow,  we  should  think,  who  coming 
in  1797  from  Arjango,  staid  under  water  six  min- 
utes. 

The  divers  live  not  to  a great  age.  Heart  dis- 
eases, surfeits,  sores,  blood-shot  eyes,  staggering 
limbs,  and  bent  backs — these  are  part  of  their 
wages.  Sometimes  they  die  on  reaching  the  sur- 
face, suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  a shot. 

At  Bahrein,  the  annual  amount  produced  by  the 
pearl  fishery  may  be  reckoned  at  from  £200,000  to 
£210,000  ; add  to  this  purchases  made  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Abootabce,  and  wo  have  £300,000  to  in- 
clude the  whole  pearl  trade  of  the  Gulf,  since, 
through  their  agents  at  Bahrein,  merchants  from 
Constantinople,  Bagdad,  Alexandria,  Timbuctoo, 
New  York,  Calcutta,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Holy 
Mescowa,  or  London  make  their  purchases. 

The  true  shape  of  the  pearl  should  be  a per- 


fect sphere.  In  India  and  elsewhere  those  of  the 
largest  size  find  the  readiest  sale,  and  realize  im- 
mense prices.  The  very  finest  pearls  are  sent  to 
Europe,  and  of  these  the  very  finest  of  the  fine  are 
sent  to  London  and  Paris.  Thence  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  land  procure  their  choice  specimens. 
The  late  Emperor  of  Russia  used  to  purchase  for 
his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  the 
very  finest  pearl  he  could  procure : a virgin  pearl 
and  a perfect  sphere  was  what  he  sought,  for  he 
W'ould  not  have  any  that  had  been  worn  by  others. 
After  five-and-twentv  years’  search  lie  presented 
to  the  Empress  such  a necklace  as  had  never  before 
been  seen. 

Immense  prices  have  been  given  and  are  still 
given  for  pearls.  Julius  Caesar,  in  love  with  the 
mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  is  said  to  have  donated 
her  with  a pearl  worth  £48,417  10s.,  which  we  can 
believe  or  not  according  to  our  natures.  Marc 
Antony,  as  all  the  world  has  read,  drank,  dissolved 
in  vinegar,  a pearl  which  cost  £80,729  of  our  mon- 
ey. Clodius  the  glutton  (surely  a gourmet,  not  a 
gourmand)  swallowed  one  w'orth  £8072  18s.  One 
of  the  modern  pearls  was  bought  by  Tavernier  at 
Catifa,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  for 
£110,000;  another  was  obtained  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  off  the  Columbian  coast,  which  weighed  250 
carats,  and  was  valued  at  $150,000. 


Summer  Resorts. 

Trenton  Falls  Hotel,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y. 
CoNGiyiss  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
International  Hotel.  Niagara  Falls. 

Hound  Hill  Water  Cure,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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A NEW  SERIAL. 

We  commence  in  this  number  a new  Serial 
Tale  by  Chables  Leveb,  author  of  “ Charles 
O'Malley,”  “ Harry  Lorrequer,  ” etc.,  entitled 

A Ride  for  a Day : the  Romance  of 
a Life. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  un- 
usually brilliant  and  interesting.  It  succeeds 
the  Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins , in 
Mr.  Chables  Dickens’s  British  periodical ; and 
it  is  here  republished,  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  author,  in  advance  of  its  publication  in  En- 
gland. 


THE  “ GREAT  EASTERN.” 

IN  a few  days  the  Great  Eastern  will  take  her 
departure  for  Great  Britain.  To  say  that 
she  has  been  a success  here  w'ould  not  he  true. 
She  has  certainly  attracted  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention— more  than  any  other  ship  that  ever 
anchored  in  the  hay  of  New  York.  She  has 
been  visited  by  several  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, who  have  paid  their  money  to  see  her. 
Her  enormous  size,  her  wonderful  structure, 
her  colossal  capacity,  her  huge  engines,  her 
marvelous  internal  arrangements,  have  each 
and  all  elicited  the  admiration,  not  only  of  the 
crowd,  but  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  judge 
of  such  matters.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  she  has  been  a suc- 
cess, or  that  we  part  from  her  with  much  re- 
gret. 

For  the  fact  is  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
great  ship  has  been  mismanaged — most  wan- 
tonly mismanaged — by  those  who  had  her  in 
charge.  From  the  hour  she  crossed  the  bar  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  received  on  board  the  visitors 
who  went  to  meet  her  at  Mr.  Grinnell’s  invita- 
tion, to  the  present  moment,  the  aim  of  her 
managers  seems  to  have  be^n  to  endeavor  to 
disgust  our  people  with  the  ship,  her  owners, 
directors,  officers,  and  agents.  And,  whatever 
they  have  done  in  other  respects,  in  that  pur- 
pose they  have  succeeded  admirably. 

Of  the  feelings  of  the  visitors  who  boarded 
her  in  the  lower  bay,  on  the  28th  June  last,  we 
do  not  care  to  say  any  thing ; a time  may 
come,  perhaps,  when  something  may  be  said 
on  the  subject,  but  that  something  must  be  said 
by  the  American  consignees.  At  the  time,  not 
a word  of  complaint  was  uttered,  even  by  those 
who  had  the  best  right  to  feel  annoyed ; for  ev- 
ery body,  wanted  the  big  ship  to  have  a fair 
chance,  and  to  achieve  the  object  for  which  she 
came  here — namely,  to  make  money  by  exhib- 
iting herself.  But  a week  had  not  elapsed  be- 
fore the  kindly  feeling  of  her  friends  was  again 
damped.  Judicious  suggestions,  from  experi- 
enced quarters,  with  regard  to  the  exhibition, 
were  met  by  cool  replies  that  the  directors 
knew  their  business,  and  did  not  need  Ameri- 
can advisers.  So  the  exhibition  was  opened  ; 
and  the  system  followed  being,  in  every  par- 
ticular distinctively  English,  it  was,  and  de- 
served to  be,  a failure.  There  were  silly  feat- 
ures about  it,  and  there  were  disgracefnl  feat- 
ures. No  lady  could  go  on  hoard  without  a sac- 
rifice of  modesty,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
ingeniously  contrived,  and  which  was  heartily 
relished  by  men  in  the  employ  of  the  ship.  This 
shameful  inconvenience  has  never  been  thor- 
oughly removed,  though  attention  has  been 
called  to  it  more  than  once,  and  the  proper 


remedy  suggested.  The  ship  was  as  dirty  as 
vessels  are  in  the  Thames,  and  many  a lady- 
visitor  paid  for  her  visit  with  the  loss  of  her 
dress.  Placards  of  almost  an  insulting  charac- 
ter to  the  visitors  hung  in  various  places ; the 
demeanor  of  the  officers  and  crew  was  tha*.  of 
potentates  suffering  outcasts  to  approach  th*ir 
foot-stool,  while  they  were  in  reality  mera 
menials  of  British  speculators  who  were  thr 
glad  recipients  of  American  dollars.  To  all 
friendly  remonstrances  the  Englishmen’s  an- 
swer  was  the  same : “We  managed  matters  so  in 
England,  and  do  you  expect  us  to  come  hero  to 
he  taught  ?”  It  was  mere  waste  of  breath  to  try 
to  convince  them  that  American  ladies  did  not 
like  either  to  spoil  their  dresses  or  to  bo  forced 
into  indelicate  positions  before  the  eyes  of  a 
parcel  of  grinning  satyrs,  and  that  when  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  paid  their  money  to  see  a show 
they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  ordinary 
civility  on  the  part  of  the  showmen. 

After  a time,  the  obvious  failure  of  the  ex- 
hibition compelled  the  managers  to  adopt  a 
suggestion  which  had  been  urged  upon  them 
from  the  first  by  their  American  friends ; the 
price  of  admission  was  reduced,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  show  began  to  draw.  In  the  course 
of  a few  days  more  tickets  were  sold  in  a day 
than  had  been  sold  in  England  in  a week. 
Still  the  show  was  rendered  as  inconvenient  as 
possible.  Visitors  were  passed  one  by  one 
through  a turnstile  which  it  required  some  dex- 
terity to  turn:  it  seems  that  the  Englishmen 
had  no  one  whom  they  could  trust  to  take  the 
tickets  without  a mechanical  check.  The  in- 
convenience of  this  arrangement,  when  ten  and 
fifteen  thousand  persons  were  crowding  on  board 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  can  be  conceived. 
Children  were  charged  half  price : every  half 
hour  the  throng  was  arrested  and  delayed  sev- 
eral minutes  by  an  angry  discussion  about  ages 
between  the  Briton  who  kept  the  stile  and  the 
parent  of  some  well-grown  child.  On  board, 
the  officers  continued  to  illustrate  the  well- 
known  politeness  of  John  Bull;  as  our  artist 
says,  Adams’  bears  were  fools  to  them.  Still, 
the  directors  made  money;  which  was  what 
they  wanted. 

Last  of  all  came  the  Cape  May  expedition. 
This  was  widely  advertised,  and  the ^r ice — $10 
— loudly  proclaimed.  It  was  not  till  the  day 
of  sailing  that  it  became  generally  known  tlmt 
the  $10  did  not  include  food,  or  bedding,  or  tho 
use  of  a wash-room,  or  any  thing  but  a mere 
steerage  passage.  If  an  American  ship  had 
perpetrated  such  an  act,  the  British  papers 
would  have  rung  with  abuse  of  “Yankee  swin- 
dling.” When  the  ship  sailed,  matters  were 
far  worse.  Not  only  were  the  passengers  not 
provided  with  food  at  the  expense  of  the  ship, 
but  they  couldn’t  obtain  any  by  paying  for  it. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat,  and  hardly  any  water 
to  drink  on  hoard : twenty-five  cents  for  a glass 
of  water,  without  ice,  were  freely  paid  by  gentle- 
men who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  take  ladies 
with  them.  Not  only  were  berths  not  provided 
by  the  directors,  but  money  couldn’t  hire  them. 
Most  of  the  passengers  slept  on  the  decks,  on 
the  cabin  floors,  in  hen-coops,  any  where.  It 
rained  in  the  night,  and  many — men  and  wo- 
men— were  drenched  as  they  lay  helpless.  The 
managers  could  not  be  found ; the  stewards  are 
said  to  have  been  drunk ; the  waiters  were  saucy 
and  independent,  and  openly  declared  that  they 
would  wait  on  no  one  till  they  had  been  paid  in 
advance.  In  one  word,  no  sooner  had  these 
Englishmen  succeeded  in  enticing  several  hun- 
dred of  our  unhappy  countrymen  into  their 
clutches  on  board  their  ship,  than,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  they  all  fell  to  plunder- 
ing and  outraging  them  like  very  Arabs  or 
Druses. 

One  is  almost  inclined  to  wonder  that  some 
of  these  fellows  have  not  been  treated  to  a coat 
of  tar  and  feathers. 

So  the  story  ends  for  the  present.  It  is  time. 
It  is  time,  too,  we  think,  that  the  Great  East- 
ern— or, at  all  events,  her  directors,  officers,  and 
crew — went  hack  to  their  own  country.  They 
are  charming  people ; but  we  have  seen  them, 
and  paid  our  money,  and  we  need  say  no  more 
about  it.  In  England,  perhaps,  they  are  tho 
right  men  in  the  right  place ; if  we  had  a ship 
like  the  Great  Eastern , we  should  try  to  put  at 
least  one  or  two  people  on  hoard  who  had  the 
manners  of  gentlemen  and  the  civility  of  Chris- 
tians. But  let  them  pass.  When  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Russians,  and 
Orientals  say — as  they  all  do — that  they  hate  En- 
glishmen because  Englishmen  are  rude,  coarse, 
boorish,  mean,  and  pig-headed,  we  Americans 
are  apt,  for  cousinship’s  sake,  to  stand  up  for 
poor  old  John,  and  put  in  a word  for  him.  But 
we  don’t  think  it  likely  that  any  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  experienced  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Great  Eastern  will  have  much  to  say  in 
John’s  behalf  hereafter. 


WHAT  DO  THE  ENGLISH  MEAN  ? 

We  read  with  some  surprise  that,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  International  Statistical  Society,  held 
in  London  on  lfith  July,  in  the  presence  of  the 
delegates  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
Lord  Brougham  took  occasion  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  by  calling  Mr.  Dallas’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a negro  was  present  as  a member 
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of  the  body.  Mr.  Dallas  of  course  took  no  no- 
tice of  so  gross  a piece  of  rudeness^  but  the 
•audience  cheered  and  laughed  heartily;  and 
when,  a few  moments  afterward,  the  negro — 
whose  name,  it  appears,  is  Delaney— rose  and 
assured  the  audience  that  he,  too,  was  a man 
and  a brother,  the  applause  and  sneering  laugh- 
ter at  the  attitude  of  the  American  Minister 
was  almost  overwhelming. 

The  same  spirit  is  developed  simultaneously 
In  both  Housfes  of  Parliament.  Sir  Samuel  Cu- 
nard,  the  principal  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Cunard  line  of  steamers,  lately  justified  the  ac- 
tion of  his  Boston  agent  in  refusing  to  allow  a 
colored  woman  to  share  the  table  of  his  first- 
class  passengers.  For  this  Lord  Brougham 
called  Sir  Samuel  to  account,  and  inquired  in 
the  House  of  Lords  whether  the  control  enjoy- 
ed by  the  British  Government  over  the  Cunard 
line  was  not  extensive  enough  to  enable  them 
to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  future.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Government  replied,  evidently  with 
regret,  that  the  Administration  could  not  con- 
trol the  private  passenger  business  of  the  line. 
Probably  when  the  mail  contract  is  renewed,  a 
clause  will  be  inserted  to  cover  the  “rights”  of 
colored  persons  to  first-class  passages  in  the 
steamers. 

To  cap  the  whole,  somebody  in  the  House 
of  Commons  wants  a resolution  introduced  re- 
questing the  Queen  to  hold  no  further  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  slaveholding  powers,  and 
to  admit  no  slaveholder  to  her  receptions. 

If  it  be  the  design  of  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
voke a rupture  with  this  country  on  a collateral 
issue,  these  measures  are  well  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  result.  If  it  bo  the  intention 
of  Great  Britain  to  remain  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States,  we  can,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, assure  the  English  that  acts  of  this  kind 
are  quite  certain  to  render  the  fulfillment  of 
that  intention  a matter  of  great  difficulty. 

There  are  points  concerning  slavery  and  the 
negro  race  about  which  we  Americans  differ 
among  ourselves;  but  there  are  others  on  which 
we  are  agreed.  We  are  all  agreed  that  it  docs 
not  suit  our  tastes  to  sit  at  table  with  colored 
persons,  or  to  mix  with  them  in  society  on 
equal  terms.  This  sentiment  is  even  more 
marked  at  Niagara,  Nahant,  and  Newport  than 
it  is  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  New  Orleans ; 
and  if  any  Bi'itish  line  of  steamers  undertakes 
to  contravene  it,  it  will  simply  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  American  business.  We  are  like- 
wise all  agreed  that  it  does  not  become  us  to 
tolerate  foreign  interference  or  foreign  dicta- 
tion in  our  domestic  concerns.  British  inter- 
meddling, in  any  way  or  shape,  with  our  do- 
mestic slavery  quarrel  can  do  no  good  to  either 
side,  least  of  all  to  the  side  which  it  purports  to 
aid ; but  it  can  and  it  must  create  a bitter  spirit 
of  hostility  toward  Great  Britain,  and  revive 
memories  which  should  have  been  long  ago 
buried. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  all  men  on 
this  side  the  water  will  agree  ; and  that  is,  that 
it  was  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but  positively  out- 
rageous, for  Lord  Brougham,  at  a public  meet- 
ing, to  insult  our  Minister  by  his  reference  to 
the  negro  Delaney,  knowing  as  he  did  the  re- 
sponsibilities Mr.  Dallas  bore,  and  the  suscep- 
tibilities it  was  his  duty  to  guard.  The  ap- 
plause and  sneers  which  followed  the  insult 
will,  we  fear,  convey  to  the  minds  of  all  classes 
an  idea  of  British  feeling  toward  this  country 
which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  next  con- 
cession that  is  asked  of  us  on  the  ground  of 
“ common  brotherhood.” 

More  especially  were  the  insult  and  its  re- 
ception unfortunate,  as,  at  the  very  moment  the 
news  of  them  reached  us,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  setting  his  foot  on  American  soil  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  President. 


If  SI 


AN  OLD  AND  A NEW  FRIEND. 

Two  very  celebrated  English  personages  have 
arrived  upon  the  Western  Continent.  They  al- 
ways travel  in  company,  and  are  inseparable  ; al- 
though the  feeling  on  one  side  is  merely  passive. 
But  it  is  amply  compensated  by  the  boisterous 
and  detailed  activity  of  the  other.  Of  course  it 
is  understood  that  these  illustrious  people  are  Jen- 
kins and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince  Albert 
Edward,  future  King  of  England,  appears  to  be  in 
fine  health  and  spirits,  and  Jenkins  was  never  so 
eloquent  and  triumphant.  He  has  not  lost  a mo- 
ment in  informing  an  expectant  continent  that  hi3 
friend  the  Royal  Highness  is  the  most  amiable  of 
men— smiling  with  the  sweetness  of  innocent  girl- 
hood, yet  leaping  into  the  saddle  with  the  alacrity 
of  the  practiced  equestrian.  Also  he  takes  an  air- 
ing in  plain  clothes,  leaving  the  potential  crown, 
sceptre,  and  ball  behind— probably  in  the  care  of 
the  loyal  Jenkins.  A shower  comes  up,  and  the 
heir  of  Britain  gets  wet ; but  with  a heroism  wor- 
thy the  future  lord  of  the  throne  of  Alfred,  he  rides 
on  as  calmly  in  a damp  saddle  as  if  it  were  as  dry 
as  Jenkins’s  mind,  and  as  warm  as  his  pen.  Other 
young  men  run  races  and  climb  greased  poles  for 
his  amusement,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  gener- 
ously laughs  heartily  from  his  superior  heights  of 
hein,  : while  the  good  Jenkins  is  overwhelmed 
bv  the  affable  condescension  of  the  royal  youth. 
Jenkins  regards  the  advent  of  Albert  Edward  in 
America  as  the  Indian  islanders  looked  upon  Co- 
lumbus and  his  crew.  They  were  gods  come 
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Ilis  nighness  perpetually  receives  addresses, 
and  replies  to  them.  The  circumstances  are  not 
propitious  to  spontaneity,  for  the  draft  of  the  ad- 
dress to  be  presented  is  handed  in  before  it  is  de- 
livered by  the  orator,  and  a response  is  prepared, 
which  the  future  Defender  of  the  Faith  reads  aloud 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  If  he  trips  among 
the  consonants,  the  watchful  Jenkins  perceives 
that  he  colors  and  then  recovers.  Since  his  ava- 
tar the  Prince  has  chiefly  dined  and  danced. 
Each  dinner  and  ball  is  an  ovation.  Jenkins  as- 
sures us,  in  rapturous  detail,  that  the  ball  and  sup- 
per rooms  are  magnificent,  and  the  lighting  very 
brilliant.  The  royal  dancing  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. In  saltatory  evolutions  the  British  heir,  like 
his  revered  grand-uncle,  George  the  Fourth,  whose 
blessed  memory  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray  (who  is  not 
related  to  Jenkins)  will  shortly  embalm  for  us  in 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine , is  unique  and  unsur- 
passed. He  is  a capital  waltzer  (see  Jenkins,  pas- 
sim), a very  entertaining  partner  ; he  rests  his  part- 
ner frequently  (sic  Jenkins),  and  fills  up  the  inter- 
val with  cheerful  conversation  and  remarks  upon 
the  company  (Jenkins,  T.  iv.,  cap.  xxxi.).  Jen- 
kins hears  the  fair  murmur  ecstatic  admiration  of 
the  princely  polka,  and  with  the  delightful  irrele- 
vancy of  a mind  overfull,  he  whispers  that  his 
Highness’s  finest  feature  is  his  nose,  which  is  be- 
comingly prominent,  and  nearly  a Roman.  Per- 
haps, Jenkins,  a Puscyitc  nose,  or  on  the  way  to 
Rome. 

Jenkins  went  down  to  meet  the  Prince  as  he 
came  up  the  bay.  Jenkins  is  always  going  down. 
Prostration  is  his  favorite  attitude.  Jenkins 
cheered  the  Prince  with  the  rest  of  the  loyal  com- 
pany, and  the  polite  youth  lifted  his  cap  in  re- 
sponse. Then  his  Highness  was  received,  and  the 
worthy  Jenkins  stood  near  with  his  tablets  — his 
pallet,  let  us  rather  say,  with  much  color  and 
large  brushes.  The  Prince  elicited  general  ad- 
miration (sic  Jenkins).  Yes,  Jenkins,  when  did 
a Prince  otherwise  in  the  eyes  of  his  faithful 
J.  ? He  has  a complexion— nymphs  of  Newport, 
sylphs  of  Saratoga,  attend ! he  has  a complexion 
— equal  to  that  of  a peach.  Thou  best  Jenkins ! 
And  looks  very  healthy.  His  hair  is  dark-brown, 
and  cut  so  as  to  show  the  lobes  of  his  ears.  But 
is  it  shingled,  Jenkins  ? Is  it  parted  at  the  right 
or  left  ? Why  leave  a languishing  world  to  grope 
in  perplexity?  And  reflect,  Jenkins,  that  yon 
have  not  told  us  whether  he  has  a ring  upon  his 
finger — or  liow  many  rings — or  upon  what  fingers. 
Nor  the  number  of  his  gloves,  good  Marquis  Jen- 
kins ; nor  the  quantity  of  linen  he  weekly  sends  to 
the  laundress,  nor  what  Princes  pay  a dozen  for 
the  doing  up  of  royal  shirts : nor  whether  he  lisps : 
nor— O Jenkins,  what  you  have  done  only  show  s 
us  what  you  have  yet  to  do. 

When  the  three  young  English  gentlemen,  Lord 
Cavendish,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  another,  were  here, 
a year  or  two  since,  Jenkins  used  to  look  into  their 
hats  and  try  to  peep  into  their  bedrooms : except 
Mr.  Ashley’s — for  he  gently  complained  that,  when 
Jenkins  discovered  that  he  was  not  a Lord,  but 
only  Mr.  Ashley,  Jenkins  regarded  him  with  su- 
perb disdain  as  an  impostor.  The  world  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  if  the  dressing-gown  of  Lord  Caven- 
dish were  velvet  wrought  with  silk — or  silk  em- 
broidered with  velvet ; but  the  dressing-gown  of 
Mister  Ashley!  why,  Jenkins  had  a dressing- 
gown  himself. 

— It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  two  illustrious  personages  had 
just  arrived  upon  the  continent  as  if  they  had 
never  been  here  before.  The  young  Prince,  w hom 
as  an  English  gentleman  and  the  royal  representa- 
tive of  our  great  ally  in  civilization,  every  Ameri- 
can is  glad  to  honor,  comes,  indeed,  for  the  first 
time.  May  his  journey  be  happy  and  interesting, 
and  his  life  long  and  useful ! But  dear  old  Jen- 
kins ! what,  old  mole,  work’st  thou  i’  the  earth  so 
fast  ? Jenkins  is  no  chicken — he  is  no  youth.  Ho 
was  with  Canute  on  the  beach.  He  told  Alexan- 
der that  his  neck  was  all  right  (not  wry-t).  He 
assured  Charles  First  that  Hampden  was  an  ass. 
And  he  murmurs  to  Albert  Edward  the  blissful 
truth  that  his  complexion  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
peach. 

Did  Jenkins  come  at  all  ? Is  he  not  indigenous  ? 
Is  not  a rich  pulpy  toad,  for  a great  many  of  us, 
“equal  to”  a fat  turtle  steak?  Wait  a little,  till 
Jenkins  and  the  Prince  reach  New  York,  and  then 
let  us  see. 


THE  FATED  SHIP. 

At  length  we  all  know  what  ship  it  was  that 
was  built  in  the  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses 
dark.  The  mission  of  the  iron  monster  seems  to 
be  to  persuade  us  all  to  believe  in  fate,  and  luck, 
and  stars  of  fortune.  And  surely  hers  is  a gloomy 
fate,  and  a bad  luck,  and  an  evil  fortune.  Every 
thing  she  has  done,  or  that  has  been  done  to  her  or 
with  her,  has  been  a huge  mistake,  except  the  ex- 
hibition. And  that  was  not  free  from  the  taint, 
because  it  was  closed  at  the  very  time  it  should 
have  been  continued.  She  had  not  disappointed 
people  by  her  size.  That  was  the  first  great  point. 
She  had  reduced  the  price  of  admission,  and  thou- 
sands were  gladly  paying  half  a dollar  to  ramble 
. through  the  mazes  of  her  hulk.  The  public  feeling 
respecting  her  was  clearly  improving,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  excursion  was  received  with  favor. 
It  was  a doubtful  experiment  for  her  interest— 
since  it  seemed  wiser  to  stay  quiet  at  the  foot  of 
Hammond  Street,  and  take  three  or  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  a day.  But 'still  it  was  enterpris- 
ing. It  was  yielding  to  a natural  desire  to  see  her 
in  motion  as  well  as  in  grim  repose  expecting  her 
prey. 

And  now  of  all  failures  and  shocking  mistakes  aud 
disastrous  mismanagements  the  excursion  seems 
to  have  been  chief.  It  was  of  the  last  importance 
that  nobody  should  blunder,  and  every  body  ap- 
pears to  have  blond  r d.  It  was  most  desirable, 
upon  every  possible  account,  that  the  public  favor 
should  l>e  attracted  to  her  as  a comfortable,  easy, 
safe  ship.  Suppose  that  the  two  thousand  passen- 
gers had  conspired  to  sign  a circular  (they  always 


do  upon  the  least  possible  excuse)  that  there  never 
was  such  a cure  for  sea-sickness,  for  instance,  as 
going  to  sea  in  the  Great  Eastern.  Suppose  they 
had  unanimously  agreed  that  her  management 
was  of  a paternal  character  which  made  a voyage 
in  her  actually  pathetic.  Suppose  that  of  all  affa- 
ble and  gentlemanly  barkeepers  the  steward  of  the 
Great  Eastern  had  been  pronounced  facile  princeps. 
Suppose  that  we  had  heard  how  beds  so  soft — and 
sheets  so  snowy  pure — and  silence  so  absolute  in  the 
night  watches — and  such  general  comfort,  care,  and 
convenience  had  never  been  heard  of  as  had  been 
found  upon  the  iron  monster — what  a precious  mon- 
ster it  would  have  thenceforth  been ! How  the  shy 
Titania  of  public  esteem  would  have  embraced  that 
lovely  Bottom ! 

It  ought  to  have  been  made  absolute  high  trea- 
son to  the  iron  realm  for  any  servant  to  have  taken 
any  bribe,  or  to  have  attempted  to  sell  any  thing 
to  eat,  or  drink,  or  lie  upon,  for  any  price  higher 
than  that  of  the  printed  bills,  which  should  have 
been  posted  all  over  the  ship,  and  every  article 
so  lightly  charged  that  nobody  should  ever  cry 
enough.  There  should  have  been  the  strictest 
certainty  that  every  passenger  had  a good  bed  and* 
an  abundance  of  water  and  of  all  ordinary  conven- 
iences. 

All  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  ex- 
traordinary efforts  and  some  expense.  But  it  was 
essential.  If  it  were  not  done,  the  excursion  was 
a foregone  failure  and  a curse  to  the  ship.  It  was 
not  done,  and  the  curse  has  fallen.  The  ship  went 
out  of  its  way — there  was  no  regulation  or  accom- 
modation for  baggage — no  understanding  about 
state-rooms — ladies  and  gentlemen  were  forced  to 
camp  out  upon  mattresses  upon  the  dirty  damp 
decks,  and  were  rained  upon  before  morning ; only 
bribery  could  procure  water  for  washing,  and  for 
drinking-water  from  ten  cents  to  two  shillings  a 
glass  was  the  charge;  the  water  was  wasted  by 
carelessness,  the  rudder  chains  broke,  “ the  hook 
of  the  cat-block”  broke,  a cigar  set  a mattress  on 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  band  wouldn’t 
play  for  dancing  without  extra  payment ; it  was  a 
night  of  horrors,  and  the  officers  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  passengers  held  a mass  indignation  meeting 
and  resolved  that  the  excursion  was  a swindle. 
Of  course  we  shall  have  the  response  of  the  officers. 
It  will  appear  that  it  was  Nobody’s  fault — that 
Nobody  is  to  blame — that  that  arch  scoundrel  No- 
body took  possession  of  the  ship  and  managed  the 
whole  excursion,  and  Nobody  will  suffer,  when  he 
is  caught.  This  fatal  excursion  has  blighted  the 
faint  green  of  a growing  regard  for  the  Great  East- 
ern in  the  public  mind.  Before,  she  might  be  re- 
garded with  melancholy  pity,  with  tender  sympa- 
thy. Now,  she  has  inspired  contempt  and  indig- 
nation. 

Yet  that  is  a melancholy  pity,  too. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


PUNCH’S  ODE  ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Auspicious  blow,  ye  gales. 

And  swell  the  Royal  sails 
That  waft  the  Prince  of  Wales 
In  a vessel  of  the  line, 

Away  to  Canada 

Across  the  ocean  brine ; 

As  the  son  of  his  Mamma, 

His  weather  should  be  fine. 

What  transports  the  Canadians  will  evince 
When  they  behold  our  youthful  Prince! 

Not  ours  alone,  but  also  theirs, 

Each  colony  with  Eugland  shares 
In  Protestant  Sophia's  heirs. 

How  all  the  bells  will  ring,  the  cannons  roarl 
And  they  who  never  saw  a Prince  before, 

Oh,  won’t  they  feast  him  and  caress  him! 
Waylay  him,  and  address  him, 

His  Royal  Highness — bless  him  I— 

Their  demonstrations  possibly  may  bore. 

They'll  make,  no  doubt,  a greater  fuss 
Than  what  is  usually  made  by  us 
In  some  of  our  remoter  parts, 

Where  country  Corporations  6ee, 

For  the  first  time,  Her  Majesty — 

(May  she  be  destined  long  to  reign!) 

When  by  her  Parliament  set  free, 

She  travels  by  a stopping  train, 

Britannia's  trump,  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 

But  still  moro  pressing  ceremony  waits 
The  Prince  in  the  United  States; 

What  mobs  will  his  hotel  beset 
A sight  of  him  in  hopes  to  get  ! 

What  multitudes  demand 
To  slTake  him  by  the  hand! 

Hosts  of  reporters  will  his  footsteps  dog 
(As  Baron  Renfrew  though  he  goes  incog), 

Take  down  his  every  word, 

Describe  his  mouth  and  nose. 

And  eyes,  and  hair,  and  clothes, 

With  a minuteness  quite  absurd. 

Ye  free  and  easy  citizens,  be  not  rude, 

Disturb  not  our  young  Prince's  rest ; 

Upon  his  morning  toilet  don’t  intrude: 

Wait  till  he’s.drest. 

Oh!  will  that  Yankee  not  be  blest 
To  whom  the  son  of  England’s  Queen  shall  say 
“ Out  of  the  way  ?’ 

And,  oh — to  touch  a tender  theme — 
now  will  the  fair  around  him  throng, 

And  try,  forgetting  all  their  shyness, 

To  salute  his  Royal  Highness, 

The  realization  of  a happy  dream! 

The  force  of  loveliness  is  strong. 

A spark’s  a spark,  and  tinder  tinder, 

And  certain  things  in  Heaven  are  written ; 

And  is  there  any  cause  to  hinder 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  smitten? 
Transcendent  charms  drive  even  monarclis  frantic, 

A German  Princess  must  he  marry? 

And  who  can  say  he  may  not  carry 
One  of  Columbia’s  fascinating  daughters 
O’er  the  Atlantic? 

Truth  many  a one  might  force  to  own, 

Hopes  that  to  her  the  kerchief  may  be  flung, 

To  the  ultimate  exaltation  of  a young 
American  lady  to  the  British  throne. 


When  is  a greedy  school-hoy  like  a sorrowful  man  ? — 
When  he’s  sick  at  heart  (sick  o’  tart). 


Why  are  the  eyes  of  a pleased  cat  like  an  infant-school  ? 
— Because  the  pupils  are  very  small. 


Under  what  officer  would  ati  author  wish  to  marshal 
Ms  pages? — The  general  reader. 


HlGitFALUTiN — The  following  is  taken  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review:  “The  anti- 
slavery revolution  gathers  new  power  from  every  mo- 
mentary obstacle,  and  rushes  like  a planet  in  its  orbital 
path  to  the  resistless  consummation  of  its  divino  des- 
tiny 1" 


Why  is  a cherry-seller  like  a necromancer  ?— Because 
he  is  a dealer  in  the  Black  Hearts. 


Mildness  of  the  prcscut  season  explained — The  ah-  has 
been  Rareyfied. 

Chess.  — Fools'  -mated : to  become  husband  and  wife  on 
nothing  a year. 


Can  Toads  live  without  Air?— This  problem  is 
now  occupying  the  scientific.  A party  of  officials,  “ high- 
ly placed  at  the  Tuileries,”  traveled  by  rail  last  week 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  smoked,  aud  kept  the  windows 
shut  the  whole  way.  Whence  it  is  clear  that,  whether 
toads  can  or  can  not  live  without  air,  those  who  eat  them 
can. 


A low-art  critic,  who  has  recently  visited  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s  cattle  pictures,  describes  them  as  being  very  beast- 
ly pictures. 


CONSTITUTIONS  1 

ALL  A-BLOWING — ALL  A-GROWINO! 

Our  sages  in  weather  lore  knowing. 

Look  blank  at  the  chance  of  the  crops, 

And  declare  this  wet  summer  is  going 
To  ruin  our  wheat,  hay,  and  hops. 

Nor  alone  on  our  tight  little  island 
Has  Pliaebus  forgotten  to  shine, 

In  all  climes,  North  or  South,  low  or  high  land, 
This  year  he  seems  out  of  his  line. 

But  while  anxious  Europe  is  dreading 
Short  harvests,  high  prices,  and  dearth. 
There's  one  crop,  at  least,  that  seems  growing 
Just  where  you'd  least  look  for  its  birth. 
That’s  the  delicate  annual,  witli  which 
Tyrants  try  to  plant  out  revolution. 

And  to  fence  black  Democracy’s  Ditch — 

By  state-gardeners  called  “Constitution." 

Of  all  soils,  it  must  be  admitted, 

That  the  soil  of  infallible  Rome 
Seems  about  the  most  strangely  ill-fitted 
For  such  plants  to  take  up  their  home: 

Yet  now  Pio  Nono,  ’tis  rumored. 

Has  a dwarf  Constitution  in  hand. 

In  hopes  Rome  will  grow  better-humored 
In  the  shade  where  its  branches  expand. 

There's  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  preparing 
The  ground  for  this  seedling  to  grow; 

And  young  Bombalino  a-swearing 
The  exotic  in  Naples  to  sow. 

Rome,  Naples,  and  Austria,  before 
Saw  the  plant  tried  in  sad  forty-eight. 
Remembering  the  fruit  that  it  bore. 

Can  we  wonder  they  mutter  “Too  late!” 

What  hope  tlfat  the  plant  can  grow  fair. 

When  the  roots  that  should  nourish  its  seed 
Are  struck  in  a tyrant’s  despair. 

Whose  tools  fail  his  hand  at  its  need? 

From  so  poisoned  and  festered  a root, 

What  but  poisop  and  fester  can  grow? 

Such  a seedling  will  ne'er  come  to  fruit, 
Though  too  likely  to  come  to  a blow. 


SCENE-AN  ARISTOCRATIC  DINING-ROOM. 

TRUE NOTHING  LIKE  HAVING  A GOOD  BBABON. 

Old  Jones.  “Swiggles!  What  induced  you  to  put 
such  wine  as  this  before  me?" 

Butler.  “Well,  you  see.  Sir,  aB  some  body  must  drink 
it,  and  there  ain’t  none  of  ns  in  the  Hall  as  can  touch 
it!” 


A SLIGHT  DRAWBACK. 

Enchanting  girl!  thy  form  so  fair 
In  playful  dreams  around  me  dances; 

Thy  smile  so  bright,  so  free  from  care. 

Thy  dimpled  cheek,  they  jet-black  hair, 

My  heart  entrances. 

But  eh  I those  eyes,  those  lovely  eyes, 

With  joy  and  innocence  still  gleaming; 

The  winged  light  scarce  swifter  flies 
Than  do  the  glances  from  those  eyes. 

With  pleasure  beaming. 

Pd  woo  thee,  maiden,  were  it  not 

That  wooing  thee  might  provo  bewilderin' ; 

I’d  woo  thee,  maiden,  were  it  not 
For  this  one  thing— a wife  Tve  got , 

And  six  small  children! 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  hot  words  to  produce  a 
coolness. 


With  baser  metals  the  workmanship  is  every  thing; 
but  when  it  is  a question  of  gold,  we  do  not  much  care 
whether  we  get  it  in  the  dust,  the  nugget,  or  the  sover- 
eign : so,  too,  the  grandest  poetical  ideas  are  Independent 
of  their  vehicle. 

A generous  mind  Identifies  itself  with  all  around  it ; a 
selfish  one  identifies  all  things  witli  itself.  The  gener- 
ous man  seekB  happiness  in  promoting  that  of  others; 
the  selfish  man  reduces  all  things  to  his  own  interest. 


He  is  a fool  who  seeks  that  which  he  can  not  find ; ho 
is  a fool  who  seeks  that  which,  if  found,  will  do  him  more 
hann  than  good;  he  is  a fool  who,  having  many  ways  to 
his  journey's  end,  takes  the  worst 


You  may  find  it  very  difficult  to.  get  away  from  bad 
company,  but  you  needn’t  on  that  account  throw  your- 
self away. 


A clergyman  having  preached  several  times  in  a Bmall 
town,  in  which  lie  had  not  once  been  invited  to  dinner, 
said,  in  seriously  exhorting  his  hearere  against  being  se- 
duced by  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  age,  “I  have  preach- 
ed against  every  vice  hut  luxurious  living,  having  had 
no  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  extent  it  was  carried 
on  iu  this  town.” 

Whoever  shall  marry  some  of  our  match-hunting 
young  womqp,  and  place  them  in  domestic  establish- 
ments, will 

“give  to  airy  nothings 

A local  habitation  and  a name." 


A paper  lately  gave  an  account  of  a duel,  and  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  meeting  in  these  words:  “ The 
one  party  was  wounded  severely  in  the  chest,  and  the 
other  fired  in  the  air.”  Query — who  wounded  the  suf- 
ferer ? 


Jones  had  been  out  to  a Champagne  party,  and  re- 
turned home  at  a late  hour.  He  had  hardly  got  into 
the  house  when  the  clock  struck  four.  41  One — one — one 
—one!"  hiccoughed  Jones.  “I  say,  Mrs.  Jones,  this 
clock  is  out  of  order:  it  has  struck  one  four  times.” 


“ Papa,"  said  a little  boy  to  liis  father  the  other  day, 
“are  not  sailors  very,  very  small  men?”— “No,  my 
dear,”  answered  his  father.  “Pray  what  leads  you  to 
suppose  that  they  are  so  small?’’— “ Because,"  replied 
the  young  idea,  smartly,  “I  read  the  other  day  of  a sail- 
or going  to  sleep  in  his  watch.” 


Water  on  the  Bbain.—  Little  Wiltic's  mother  told 
him  to  duck  his  head  under  the  water,  the  other  day, 
when  site  was  bathing  him.  “Oh.  I’m  afraid!"  said 
lie.  “ Why  ?"  asked  his  fond  parent.  “’Cause  I'll  die." 

“Don't  be  afraid,  you  won’t  get  drowned,  if  yon  are 

under  the  water  for  a moment  only,"  said  she,  assnring- 
ly.  “ Off1|  hut  on  the  brain /” 
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gentleness  that  I could  show  her ; my 
jggggj  fear  of  touching  too  soon  some  secret 
sensitiveness  in  her,  which  my  instinct 
m§gg  as  a man  might  not  have  been  fine 
- — _ i enough  to  discover — these  considera- 
~ - tions,  and  others  like  them,  kept  me 

^ - - - = = self-distrustfully  silent.  And  yet  I 
r—  ---  knew  that  the  restraint  on  both  sides 
must  be  ended  ; that  the  relations  in 
which  we  stood  toward  one  another 
51  must  be  altered,  in  some  settled  mnn- 
ner,  for  the  future;  and  that  it  rested 
with  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  rec- 
EAr-'A''  ognize  the  necessity  for  a change. 

The  more  I thought  of  our  position, 
the  harder  the  attempt  to  alter  it  ap- 
peared while  the  domestic  conditions 
on  which  we  three  had  been  living 
together  since  the  winter  remained 
undisturbed.  I can  not  account  for 
the  capricious  state  of  mind  in  which 
this  feeling  originated — but  the  idea 
nevertheless  possessed  me  that  some 
previous  change  of  place  and  circum- 
stances, some  sudden  break  in  the 
quiet  monotony  of  our  lives,  so  man- 
aged as  to  vary  the  home  aspect  under 

which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see 

each  other,  might  prepare  the  way  for 
me  to  speak,  and  might  make  it  easier 
and  less  embarrassing  for  Laura  and 
Marian  to  hear. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  I said  one  morn- 
ing that  I thought  we  had  all  earned  a little 
holiday  and  a ehnnge  of  scene.  After  some 
consideration,  it  was  decided  that  we  should»go 
for  a fortnight  to  the  sea-side.  On  the  next 
day  we  left  Fulham  for  a quiet  town  on  the 
south  coast.  At  that  early  season  of  the  year 
we  were  the  only  visitors  in  the  place.  The 
cliffs,  the  beach,  and  the  walks  inland  were  all 
in  the  solitary  condition  which  was  most  wel- 
come to  us.  The  air  was  mild ; the  prospects 
over  hill  and  wood  and  down  were  beautifully 
varied  by  the  shifting  April  light  and  shade ; 
and  the  restless  sea  leaped  under  our  windows 
as  if  it  felt,  like  the  land,  the  glow  and  fresh- 
ness of  spring. 

I owed  it  to  Marian  to  consult  her  before  I 
spoke  to  Laura,  and  to  be  guided  afterward  by 
her  advice. 

On  the  third  day  from  our  arrival  I found  a 
fit  opportunity  pf  speaking  to  her  alone.  The 
moment  we  looked  at  one  another  her  quick  in- 
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tried  her  so  sorely,  and  hung  over  her  so  long, 
Marian’s  spirits  rallied,  and  her  natural  energy 
of  character  began  to  assert  itself  again  with 
something,  if  not  all,  of  the  freedom  and  the 
vigor  of  former  times. 

More  pliable  under  change  than  her  sister, 
Laura  showed  more  plainly  the  progress  made 
by  the  healing  influences  of  her  new  life.  The 
worn  and  wasted  look  which  had  prematurely 
aged  her  face  was  fast  leaving  it,  and  the  ex- 
pression which  had  been  the  first  of  its  charms 
in  past  days  was  the  first  of  its  beauties  that 
now'  returned.  My  closest  observation  of  her 
detected  but  one  serious  result  of  the  conspiracy 
which  had  once  threatened  her  reason  and  her 
life.  Her  memory  of  events,  from  the  period 
of  her  leaving  Blackwater  Park  to  the  period  of 
our  meeting  in  the  burial-ground  of  Limmeridge 
Church,  was  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 
At  the  slightest  reference  to  that  time,  she 
changed  and  trembled  still ; her  words  became 
confused ; her  memory  wandered  and  lost  itself 
as  helplessly  as  ever.  Here,  and  here  only,  the 
traces  of  the  past  lay 
deep — too  deep  to  be 

effaced.  ' 

In  all  else  she  was 

now  so  far  on  the  way  ! : II ' L ! jj  i ip]  It 

to  recovery  that,  on  jij  ijilx 

her. best  and  brightest 

days,  she  sometimes 

looked  and  spoke  like 

the  Laura  of  old  times. 

ber,  on  her  side  and 

on  mine,  those  imper-  » 

ishable  memories  of  // ; : \ 5 f 

berland  now  awoke,  V 

which  were  one  and  jr* 

all  alike,  the  memo- 

relations  toward  each  | 

her  'sorrow  and  her  ^ * j , ■ afl 

strangely  on  my  lips.  * ; . 1 

In  the  time  when  my 

was  most  present  to 

ways  kissed  her  when 
she  left  me  at  night  !j\  pf JpMWa, 

and  when  she  met  me  < ' ' ' 

in  the  morning.  The 
kiss  seemed  now  to 
have  dropped  be- 
tween us — to  be  lost 
out  of  our  lives.  Our 
hands  began  to  trem- 
ble again  when  they  met.  We  hardly  ever 
looked  long  at  one  another  out  of  Marian’s 
presence.  The  talk  often  flagged  between  us 
when  we  were  alone.  When  I touched  her 
by  accident,  I felt  my  heart  beating  fast,  as  it 
used  to  beat  at  Limmeridge  House — I saw  the 
lovely  answering  flush  glowing  again  in  her 
cheeks,  as  if  we  were  back  among  the  Cumber- 
land Hills  in  our  past  characters  of  master  and 
pupil  once  more.  She  had  long  intervals  of  si- 
lence and  thoughtfulness,  and  denied  she  had 
been  thinking  when  Marian  asked  her  the  ques- 
tion. I surprised  myself  one  day  neglecting  my 
work  to  dream  over  the  little  water-color  por- 
trait of  her  which  I had  taken  in  the  summer- 
house where  we  first  met — just  as  I used  to 
neglect  Mr.  Fairlie’s  drawings  to  dream  over 
the  same  likeness  when  it  was  newly  finished, 
in  the  by-gone  time.  Changed  as  all  the  cir- 
cumstances now  were,  our  position  toward  each 
other  in  the  golden  days  of  our  first  companion- 
ship seemed  to  be  revived  with  the  revival  of 
our  love.  It  was  as  if  Time  had  drifted  us  back, 
on  the  wreck  of  our  early  hopes,  to  the  old  fa- 
miliar shore  1 

To  any  other  woman  I could  have  spoken  the 
decisive  words  which  I still  hesitated  to  speak 
to  her . The  utter  helplessness  of  her  position ; 
her  friendless  dependence  on  all  the  forbearing 


—two  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  It 
contains  the  public  offices  and  legislative  chambers. 
At  present  the  proportions  of  the  edifice  are  disfig- 
ured by  two  wooden  shanties,  stuck  on  by  way  of 
wings,  and  intended  to  accommodate  the  guests  of 
the  ten-dollar  ball.  Fronting  on  the  Grand  Parade 
(a  small  plot  of  ground  with  nothing  grand  about 
it)  stands  Dalhousie  College,  a squat,  heavy  institu- 
tion, of  no  particular  use  excepting  that  in  one  cor- 
ner is  located  the  Post-office.  Temperance  Hall,  a 
neat  structure  of  wood,  wherein  most  of  the  con- 
certs and  shows  are  held;  the  Merchants’ Exchange, 
a suit  of  rented  offices;  the  City  Market,  and  the 
Mason  Hall,  apparently  well  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective uses;  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  overlooking 
the  water  on  the  Dartmouth  side,  and  the  Provin- 
cial Penitentiary  and  the  French  Prison,  a military 
post,  on  the  fine  stretch  of  sea  known  as  the  North- 
west Arm,  are  about  the  only  other  public  edifices 
worth  notice.  A handsome  new  court-house  is 
nearly  completed.  Government  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  is  a substantial 
stone  house,  of  no  pretension  to  beauty,  badly 
placed,  and  having  a cheerful  view  into  a grave- 
yard, where  has  been  recently  erected  a handsome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Welsford  and  Parker, 
two  Nova  Scotian  officers  who  fought  and  fell 
with  distinction  in  the  Crimea.  Besides  the  build- 
ings named,  Halifax  contains  several  handsome 
churches. 

[The  details  of  the  Prince’s  reception  will  be 
found  in  our  news  columns.] 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  VISIT 
TO  AMERICA. 

[From  a Correspondent.] 

Halifax — where  the  Prince  of  Wales  landed 
on  30th  ult.— the  capital  of  the  British-American 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  principal  naval 
and  military  station  of  the  British  in  their  North 
American  possessions,  is  a mean-looking  country 
town  of  some  30,0(10  inhabitants.  Nature  has  done 
every  thing  for  Halifax  and  enterprise  nothing. 
Situate  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  on  the  west  side  of  a 
harbor  perhaps  without  exception  the  finest  and 
most  capacious  in  the  world,  its  few  wharves  are 
but  piles  of  weed-grown  lumber,  and  the  amount 
of  shipping  in  its  land-locked  bay  scarcely  ever 
equals  the  tonnage  of  a fifih-rate  coasting  haven. 
The  city  itself  has  an  old  and  decrepit  look,  as  if  a 
blight  had  fallen  upon  its  energies  somewhere  about 
the  close  of  the  lust  American  war.  Altogether  it 
seems  a dreary  place  to  dwell  in. 

Halifax  harbor,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Chebucto 
Bay,  is  entered  from  the  south,  and,  from  Sambro’ 
Light,  extends  northward  about  fifteen  miles,  term- 
inating in  a basin  of  area  and  depth  enough  to  float 
the  whole  British  fleet  of  a thousand  war-ships.  A 
bold,  wooded  island  of  some  extent,  called  M'Nab’s 
Island  (private  property),  lies  directly  in  the  chops 
of  the  harbor,  and  divides  it  into  two  entrances — 
one  suited  for  small  craft  only,  the  other  with  wa- 
ter in  the  channel  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Di- 
rectly within  M‘Nab’s  Island  stands  George’s,  or 
St.  George’s  Island,  an  islet  surmounted  by  a re- 
doubt, and  otherwise  weightily  armed.  Indeed, 
the  w hole  harbor,  at  every  point  commanding  the 
channel,  bristles  with  batteries.  Overlooking  the 
town  is  the  citadel,  a fortress  of  strength,  com- 
manding the  harbor  and  country  for  miles,  and  so 
placed  that  the  guns  of  hostile  ships  would  have 
little  avail  against  its  walls.  To  the  north  of  the 
city  is  the  dock-yard,  the  station  of  the  ships  of 
war.  At  present  the  fleet  lying  there  is  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  whose 
flag-ship  is  the  Nile.  Near  by  the  station  is  an- 
chored the  Pyramus,  an  old  frigate  taken  in  some 
former  war,  and  now  used  as  a receiving-ship. 
Close  by  the  dock-yard  are  the  powder-magazines, 
one  of  which  blew  up,  a few  years  since,  in  a mys- 
terious manner;  and  overlooking  the  water  ure  a 
noble  range  of  buildings,  which  the  visitor  will 
learn  with  surprise  are  merely  barracks  for  1000 
men.  Visitors  who  wish  to  learn  how  the  British 
soldier  is  treated  should  endeavor,  by  permission 
of  tM  military  authorities,  to  inspect  these  quar- 
ters. Northward  from  this  spot  the  harbor,  under 
the  name  of  Bedford  Basin,  extends  some  eight  or 
nine  miles  inland,  forming  the  fine  sheet  of  water 
already  described.  On  the  shores  of  the  basin  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  grandfather  of  the  present  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  his  residence  while  he  commanded 
the  troops  in  North  America.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  “ the  Prince’s  lodge’’  but  a few  scattered 
stones.  Up  this  basin,  in  1746,  sailed  nine  ships, 
the  storm-shattered  remains  of  a French  fleet,  un- 
der the  proud  Duke  of  Anville,  sent  to  reconquer 
Nova  Scotia.  Broken-hearted  at  the  failure  of  his 
enterprise,  the  Duke  died  by  poison ; the  Vice-Ad- 
miral, like  an  old  Roman,  ran  himself  through  with 
a sword ; and  the  survivors,  sinking  some  of  their 
ships,  came  ashore  into  the  woods  at  a spot  still 
called  the  “French  landing.”  Here  2500  men, 
with  a large  number  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  perished 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  writer  of  this  de- 
voted a day  to  exploring  the  site,  but  found  no 
felic  of  the  disaster  of  which  the  spot  was  the 
scene.  The  locality  is  a little  under  three  miles 
from  Halifax,  on  the  highway,  near  the  “ Three- 
Mile  House.” 

There  are  many  other  historic  spots  near  the 
city,  most  of  them  associated  with  events  of  the 
Trench  wars,  and  not  a few  relating  to  incidents 
of  Indian  hostility.  At  Dartmouth,  a small  vil- 
*age  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor — which 
ought  to  be  what  Brooklyn  is  to  New  York,  if 
Halifax  were  but  New  York — a band  of  Indians 
•com  the  Basin  of  Minas  fell  on  the  infant  settle- 
ment, and  left  not  a fire  burning  on  its  hearths. 
*or  five-and-twenty  years  the  place  was  deserted; 
end  it  was  not  till  1784  that  a band  of  Nantucketers 
resettled  it.  The  village  is  now  attached  to  Hali- 
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PART  III. 

WALTER  IIARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 


Four  months  passed.  April  came — the  month 
of  spring,  the  month  of  change. 

The  course  of  Time  had  flowed  through  the 
interval  since  the  winter,  peacefully  and  happi- 
ly in  our  new  home.  I had  turned  my  long  leis- 
ure to  good  account ; had  largely  increased  my 
sources  of  employment;  and  had  placed  our 
means  of  subsistence  on  surer  grounds.  Freed 
from  the  suspense  and  the  anxiety  which  had 


MY  POOR  LITTLE  MAN!"  HE  SAID,  ETC. 


stinct  detected  the  thought  in  my  mind  before  I 
could  give  it  expression.  With  her  customary 
energy  and  directness  she  spoke  at  once,  and 
spoke  first. 

“ You  are  thinking  of  that  subject  which  was 
mentioned  between  us  on  the  evening  of  your 
return  from  Hampshire,”  she  said.  “I  have 
been  expecting  you  to  allude  to  it  for  some  time 
past.  There  must  be  a change  in  our  little 
household,  Walter;  we  can  not  go  on  much 
longer  as  we  are  now.  I see  it  as  plainly  as 
you  do — as  plainly  as  Laura  sees  it,  though  she 
says  nothing.  How  strangely  the  old  times  in 
Cumberland  seem  to  have  come  back!  You 
and  I are  together  again,  and  the  one  subject 
of  interest  between  us  is  Laura  once  more.  I 
could  almost  fancy  that  this  room  is  the  sum- 
mer-house at  Limmeridge,  and  that  those  waves 
beyond  us  are  beating  on  our  sea-shore.” 

“I  was  guided  by  your  advice  in  those  past 
days,”  I said;  “and  now,  Marian,  with  reliance 
ten-fold  greater,  I will  be  guided  by  it  again.” 

She  answered  by  pressing  my  hand.  I saw 
that  the  generous,  impulsive  nature  of  the  wo- 
man was  deeply  touched  by  my  reference  to  the 
past.  We  sat  together  near  the  window ; and, 
while  I spoke  and  she  listened,  we  looked  at  the 
glory  of  the  sunlight  shining  on  the  majesty  of 
the  ser 
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“Whatever  comes  of  this  confidence  between 
ns,”  I said,  “whether  it  ends  happily  or  sorrow- 
fully for  me,  Laura’s  interests  will  still  be  the 
interests  of  my  life.  When  we  leave  this  place, 
on  whatever  terms  we  leave  it,  my  determina- 
tion to  wrest  from  Count  Fosco  the  confession 
Which  I failed  to  obtain  from  his  accomplice, 
goes  back  with  me  to  London  as  certainly  ns  I 
go  back  myself.  Neither  you  nor  I can  tell  how 
that  man  mav  turn  on  me  if  I bring  him  to  bay ; 
we  only  know,  by  his  own  words  and  actions, 
that  he  is  capable  of  striking  at  me,  through 
Laura,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  or  a mo- 
ment’s remorse.  In  our  present  position,  I have 
Co  claim  cn  her  which  society  sanctions,  which 
tv.e  law  allows,  to  strengthen  me  in  resisting 
him,  and  in  protecting  her.  This  places  me  at 
a serious  disadvantage.  If  I am  to  fight  our 
cause  with  the  Count,  strong  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  Laura’s  safety,  I must  fight  it  for  my 
Wife.  Do  you  agree  to  that,  Marian,  so  far  ?” 

“To  every  word  of  it,”  she  answered. 

“I  will  not  plead  out  of  my  own  heart,”  I 
went  on ; “I  will  not  appeal  to  the  love  which 
has  survived  all  changes  and  all  shocks — I will 
rest  my  only  vindication  of  myself  for  thinking 
of  her  and  speaking  of  her  as  my  wife,  on  wliat 
I have  just  said.  If  the  chance  of  forcing  a 
confession  from  the  Count  is,  as  I believe  it  to 
be,  the  last  chance  left  of  publicly  establishing 
the  fact  of  Laura’s  existence,  the  least  selfish 
reason  that  I can  advance  for  our  marriage  is 
recognized  by  us  both.  But  I may  be  wrong 
in  my  conviction  ; other  means  of  achieving  our 
purpose  may  be  in  our  power,  which  are  less 
uncertain  and  less  dangerous.  I have  searched 
anxiously,  in  my  own  mind,  for  those  means — 
and  I have  not  found  them.  Have  you  ?” 

“No.  I have  thought  about  it  too,  and 
thought  in  vain.” 

“In  all  likelihood,”  I continued,  “the  same 
questions  have  occurred  to  you,  in  considering 
this  difficult  subject,  which  have  occurred  to  me. 
Ought  we  to  return  with  her  to  Limmeridge, 
now  that  she  is  like  herself  again,  arid  trust  to 
the  recognition  of  her  by  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage or  by  the  children  at  the  school  ? Ought 
we  to  appeal  to  the  practical  test  of  her  hand- 
writing ? Suppose  we  did  so.  Suppose  the  rec- 
ognition of  her  obtained,  and  the  identity  of  the 
handwriting  established.  Would  success  in  both 
those  cases  do  more  than  supply  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a trial  in  a court  of  law  ? Would 
the  recognition  and  the  handwriting  prove  her 
identity  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  and  take  her  back  to 
Limmeridge  House,  against  the  evidence  of  her 
aunt,  against  the  evidence  of  the  medical  cer- 
tificate, against  the  fact  of  the  funeral  and  the 
fact  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  ? No ! We 
could  only  hope  to  succeed  in  throwing  a serious 
doubt  on  the  assertion  of  her  death — a doubt 
which  nothing  short  of  a legal  inquiry  can  settle. 

I will  assume  that  we  possess  (what  we  have 
certainly  not  got)  money  enough  to  carry  this>, 
inquiry  on  through  all  its  stages.  I will  assume 
that  Mr.  Fairlie’s  prejudices  might  be  reasoned 
away ; that  the  false  testimony  of  the  Count  and 
his  wife,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  false  testimony, 
might  be  confuted;  that  the  recognition  could 
not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a mistake  between 
Laura  and  Anne  Catherick,  or  the  handwriting 
be  declared  by  our  enemies  to  be  a clever  fraud 
— all  these  are  assumptions  which,  more  or  less, 
set  plain  probabilities  at  defiance ; but  let  them 
pass — and  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  would  be 
the  first  consequence  of  the  first  questions  put 
to  Laura  herself  on  the  subject  of  the  conspir- 
acy. We  know  only  too  well  what  the  conse- 
quence would  be — for  we  know  that  she  has 
never  recovered  her  memory  of  what  happened 
to  her  in  London.  Examine  her  privately,  or 
examine  her  publicly,  she  is  utterly  incapable 
of  assisting  the  assertion  of  her  own  case.  If 
you  don’t  see  this,  Marian,  as  plainly  as  I see 
it,  we  will  go  to  Limmeridge  and  try  the  exper- 
iment to-morrow.” 

“ I do  see  it,  Walter.  Even  if  we  had  the 
means  of  paying  all  the  law  expenses,  even  if  we 
succeeded  in  the  end,  the  delays  would  be  un- 
endurable; the  perpetual  suspense,  after  what  we 
have  suffered  already,  would  be  heart-breaking. 
You  are  right  about  the  hopelessness  of  going  to 
Limmeridge.  I wish  I could  feel  sure  that  you 
are  right  also  in  determining  to  try  that  last 
chance  with  the  Count.  Is  it  a chance  at  all  ?” 

“ Beyond  a doubt,  Yes.  It  is  the  chance  of 
recovering  the  lost  date  of  Laura’s  journey  to 
London.  Without  returning  to  the  reasons  I 
gave  you  some  time  since,  I am  still  as  firmly 
persuaded  as  ever  that  there  is  a discrepancy 
between  the  date  of  that  journey  and  the  date 
on  the  certificate  of  death.  There  lies  the  weak 
point  of  the  whole  conspiracy — it  crumbles  to 
pieces  if  we  attack  it  in  that  way;  and  the  means 
of  attacking  it  are  in  possession  of  the  Count. 

If  I succeed  in  wresting  them  from  him,  the  ob- 
ject of  your  life  and  mine  is  fulfilled.  If  I fail, 
the  wrong  that  Laura  has  suffered  will,  in  this 
world,  never  be  redressed.” 

“ Do  you  fear  failure  yourself,  Walter  ?” 

“ I dare  not  anticipate  success  ; and,  for  that 
very  reason,  Marian,  I speak  openly  and  plainly, 
as  I have  spoken  now.  In  my  heart  and  my 
conscience  I can  say  it — Laura’s  hopes  for  the 
future  are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  I know  that  her 
fortune  is  gone;  I know  that  the  last  chance  of 
restoring  her  to  her  place  in  the  world  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  her  worst  enemy,  of  a man  who 
is  now  absolutely  unassailable,  and  who  may 
remain  unassailable  to  the  end.  With  every 
worldly  advantage  gone  from  her;  with  all  pros- 
pect of  recovering  her  rank  and  station  more 
than  doubtful;  with  no  clearer  future  before 
her  than  the  future  which  her  husband  can  pro- 
vide— the  poor  drawing-master  may  harmlessly 
open  his  heart  at  last.  In  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity, Marian,  I was  only  the  teacher  who 
guided  her  hand — I ask  for  it,  in  her  adversity, 
«th.Wofn,^if0||5igitized  ^ 
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Marian’s  eyes  met  mine  affectionately  — I 
could  say  no  more.  My  heart  was  full,  my  lips 
were  trembling.  In  spite  of  myself,  I was  in 
danger  of  appealing  to  her  pity.  I got  up  to 
leave  the  room.  She  rose  at  the  same  moment, 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  my  shoulder,  and  stopped 
me. 

“Walter!”  she  said,  “I  once  parted  you 
both,  for  your  good  and  for  hers.  Wait  here, 
my  Brother ! — wait,  my  dearest,  best  friend,  till 
Laura  comps,  and  tells  you  what  I hfttve  done 
now  1” 

For  the  first  time  since  the  farewell  morning 
at  Limmeridge  she  touched  my  forehead  with 
her  lips.  A tear  dropped  on  my  face  as  she 
kissed  me.  She  turned  quickly,  pointed  to  the 
chair  from  which  I had  risen,  and  left  the  room. 

I sat  down  alone  at  the  window,  to  wait 
through  the  crisis  of  my  life.  My  mind,  in 
that  breathless  interval,  felt  like  a total  blank. 

I was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a painful  intens- 
ity of  all  familiar  perceptions.  The  sun  grew 
blinding  bright ; the  white  sea-birds  chasing  each 
other  far  beyond  me,  seemed  to  be  flitting  before 
my  face ; the  mellow  murmur  of  the  waves  on 
the  beach  was  like  thunder  in  my  ears. 

The  door  opened,  and  Laura  came  in  alone. 
So  she  had  entered  the  breakfast-room  at  Lim- 
meridge House  on  the  morning  when  we  parted. 
Slowly  and  falteringly,  in  sorrow  and  in  hesi- 
tation, she  had  once  approached  me.  Now  she 
came  with  the  haste  of  happiness  in  her  feet, 
with  the  light  of  happiness  radiant  in  her  face. 
Of  their  own  accord,  those  dear  arms  clasped 
themselves  round  me ; of  their  own  accord,  the 
sweet  lips  came  to  meet  mine.  “My  darling  1” 
she  whispered,  “we  may  own  we  love  each 
other  now!”  Her  head  nestled  with  a tender 
contentedness  on  my  bosom.  “Oh,”  she  said, 
innocently,  “I  am  so  happy  at  last!” 

Ten  days  later  we  were  happier  still.  We 
were  married. 

II. 

The  course  of  this  narrative,  steadily  flowing 
on,  bears  me  away  from  the  morning-time  of 
our  married  life,  and  carries  me  forward  to  the 
End. 

In  a fortnight  more  we  three  were  back  in 
London,  and  the  shadow  was  stealing  over  us 
of  the  struggle  to  come. 

Marian  and  I were  careful  to  keep  Laura  in 
ignorance  of  the  cause  that  had  hurried  us  back 
— the  necessity  of  making  sure  of  the  Count. 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  May,  and  his  term 
of  occupation  at  the  house  in  Forest  Road  ex- 
pired in  June.  If  he  renewed  it  (and  I had 
reasons,  shortly  to  be  mentioned,  for  anticipat- 
ing that  he  would),  I might  be  certain  of  his 
not  escaping  me.  But  if  by  any  chance  he  dis- 
appointed my  expectations  and  left  the  country 
— then  I had  no  time  to  lose  in  arming  myself 
to  meet  him  as  I best  might. 

In  the  first  fullness  of  my  new  happiness 
there  had  been  moments  when  my  resolution 
faltered — moments  when  I was  tempted  to  be 
safely  content,  now  that  the  dearest  aspiration 
of  my  life  was  fulfilled  in  the  possession  of  Lau- 
ra’s love.  For  the  first  time,  I thought  faint- 
heartedly of  the  greatness  of  the  risk ; of  the 
adverse  chances  arrayed  against  me  ; of  the  fair 
promise  of  our  new  lives,  and  of  the  peril  in 
which  I might  place  the  happiness  which  we  had 
so  hardly  earned.  Yes ! let  me  own  it  honestly. 
For  a brief  time  I wandered,  in  the  sweet  guid- 
ing of  love,  far  from  the  purpose  to  which  I had 
been  true  under  sterner  discipline  and  in  darker 
days.  Innocently,  Laura  had  tempted  me  aside 
from  the  hard  path — innocently,  she  was  des- 
tined to  lead  me  back  again.  At  times,  dreams 
of  the  terrible  past  still  disconnectedly  recalled 
to  her,  in  the  mystery  of  sleep,  the  events  of 
which  her  waking  memory  had  lost  all  trace. 
One  night  (barely  two  weeks  after  our  marriage), 
when  I was  watering  her  at  rest,  I saw  the  (ears 
come  slowly  through  her  closed  eyelids,  I heard 
the  faint  murmuring  words  escape  her  which 
told  me  that  her  spirit  was  back  again  on  the 
fatal  journey  from  Blackwater  Park.  That  un- 
conscious appeal,  so  touching  and  so  awful  in 
the  sacredness  of  her  sleep,  ran  through  me  like 
fire.  The  next  day  was  the  day  we  came  back 
to  London — the  day  when  my  resolution  return- 
ed to  me  with  ten-fold  strength. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  know  something  of 
the  man.  Thus  far,  the  true  story  of  his  life 
was  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  me. 

I began  with  such  scanty  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  were  at  my  own  disposal.  The  import- 
ant narrative  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie 
(which  Marian  had  obtained  by  following  the 
directions  I had  given  to  her  in  the  winter) 
proved  to  be  of  no  service  to  the  special  object 
with  which  I now  looked  at  it.  While  reading 
it,  I reconsidered  the  disclosure  revealed  to  me 
by  Mrs.  Clements,  of  the  series  of  deceptions 
which  had  brought  Anne  Catherick  to  London, 
and  which  had  there  devoted  her  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  conspiracy.  Here,  again,  the  Count 
had  not  openly  committed  himself ; here  again, 
he  was,  to  all  practical  purpose,  out  of  my  reach. 

I next  returned  to  Marian’s  journal  at  Black- 
water  Park.  At  my  request  she  read  to  me 
again  a passage  which  referred  to  her  past  curi- 
osity about  the  Count,  and  to  the  few  particulars 
which  she  had  discovered  relating  to  him. 

The  passage  to  which  I allude  occurs  in  that 
part  of  her  journal  which  delineates  his  charac- 
ter and  his  personal  appearance.  She  describes 
him  as  “ not  having  crossed  the  frontiers  of  his 
native  country  for  years  past” — as  “ anxious  to 
know  if  any  Italian  gentlemen  were  settled  in 
the  nearest  town  to  Blackwater  Park” — as  “re- 
ceiving letters  with  all  sorts  of  odd  stamps  on 
them,  and  one  with  a large,  official-looking  seal 
on  it.”  She  is  inclined  to  consider  that  his  long 
absence  from  his  native  country  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  assuming  that  he  is  a political  exile. 
But  she  is,  on  the  other  hand,  unable  to  recon- 
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cile  this  idea  with  his  reception  of  the  letter 
from  abroad,  bearing  “the  large,  official-look- 
ing seal” — letters  from  the  Continent  addressed 
to  political  exiles  being  usually  the  last  to  court 
attention  from  foreign  post-offices  in  that  way. 

The  considerations  thus  presented  to  me  in 
the  diary,  joined  to  certain  surmises  of  my  own 
that  grew  out  of  them,  suggested  a conclusion 
which  I wondered  I had  not  arrived  at  before. 

I now  said  to  myself — what  Laura  had  once  said 
to  Marian  at  Blackwater  Park ; what  Madame 
Fosco  had  overheard  by  listening  at  the  door — 
the  Count  is  a Spy ! 

Laura  had  applied  the  word  to  him  at  hazard, 
in  natural  anger  at  his  proceedings  toward  her- 
self. I applied  it  to  him,  with  the  deliberate 
conviction  thathis  vocation  in  life  was  the  voca- 
tion of  a Spy.  On  this  assumption,  the  reason 
for  his  extraordinary  stay  in  England,  so  long 
after  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy  had  been 
gained,  became,  to  my  mind,  quite  intelligible. 

The  year  of  which  I am  now  writing  was  the 
year  of  the  famous  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park.  Foreigners,  in  unusually  large 
numbers,  bad  arrived  already  and  were  still  ar- 
riving in  England.  Men  were  among  us,  by 
thousands,  whom  the  ceaseless  distrustfulness 
of  their  governments  had  followed  privately,  by 
means  of  appointed  agents,  to  our  shores.  My 
surmises  did  not  for  a moment  class  a man  of 
the  Count’s  abilities  and  social  position  with  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file  of  foreign  spies.  I sus- 
pected him  of  holding  a position  of  authority, 
of  being  intrusted,  by  the  government  which  he 
secretly  served,  with  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  agents  specially  employed  in  this 
country,  both  men  and  women ; and  I believed 
Mrs.  liubelle,  who  had  been  so  opportunely 
found  to  act  as  nurse  at  Blackwater  Park,  to 
be,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  number. 

Assuming  that  this  idea  of  mine  had  a foun- 
dation in  truth,  the  position  of  the  Count  might 
prove  to  be  more  assailable  than  I had  hitherto 
ventured  to  hope.  To  whom  could  I apply  to 
know  something  more  of  the  man’s  history,  and 
of  the  man  himself,  than  I knew  now  ? 

In  this  emergency,  it  naturally  occurred  to 
my  mind  that  a countryman  of  his  own,  on 
whom  I could  rely,  might  be  the  fittest  person 
to  help  me.  The  first  man  whom  I thought  of, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  also  the  only 
Italian  with  whom  I was  intimately  acquainted 
— my  quaint  little  friend,  Professor  Pesca. 

The  Professor  has  been  so  long  absent  from 
these  pages,  that  he  has  run  some  risk  of  being 
forgotten  altogether.  It  is  the  necessary  law  of 
such  a story  as  mine,  that  the  persons  concerned 
in  it  only  appear  when  the  course  of  events  takes 
them  up — they  come  and  go,  not  by  favor  of  my 
personal  partiality,  but  by  right  of  their  direct 
connection  with  the  circumstances  to  be  detailed. 
For  this  reason,  not  Pesca  only,  but  my  mother 
and  sister  as  well,  have  been  left  far  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  narrative.  My  visits  to  the  Hamp- 
stead cottage ; my  mother’s  lamentable  belief  in 
the  denial  of  Laura’s  identity  which  the  con- 
spiracy had  accomplished;  my  vain  efforts  to 
overcome  the  prejudice,  on  her  part  and  on  my 
sister’s,  to  which,  in  their  jealous  affection  for 
me,  they  both  continued  to  adhere ; the  painful 
necessity  which  that  prejudice  imposed  on  me 
of  concealing  my  marriage  from  them  till  they 
had  learned  to  do  justice  to  my  wife^all  these 
little  domestic  occurrences  have  been  left  unre- 
corded, because  they  were  not  essential  to  the 
main  interest  of  the  story.  It  is  nothing  that 
they  added  to  my  anxieties  *(hd  embittered  my 
disappointments — the  steady  march  of  events 
has  inexorably  passed  them  by. 

For  the  same  reason,  I have  said  nothing 
here  of  the  consolation  that  I found  in  Pesca’s 
brotherly  affection  for  me  when  I saw  him  again 
after  the  sudden  cessation  of  my  residence  at 
Limmeridge  House.  I have  not  recorded  the 
fidelity  with  which  my  warm-hearted  little  friend 
followed  me  to  the  place  of  embarkation  when 

I sailed  for  Central  America,  or  the  noisy  trans- 
port of  joy  with  which  he  received  me  when  we 
next  met  in  London.  If  I had  felt  justified  in 
accepting  the  offers  of  service  which  he  made  to 
me  on  my  return,  ho  would  have  appeared  again 
long  ere- this.  But,  though  I knew  that  his 
honor  and  his  courage  were  to  be  implicitly  re- 
lied on,  I was  not  so  sure  that  his  discretion 
was  to  be  trusted ; and,  for  that  reason  only,  I 
followed  the  course  of  all  my  inquiries  alone. 

It  will  now  be  sufficiently  understood  that  Pesca 
was  not  separated  from  all  connection  with  me 
and  my  interests,  although  he  has  hitherto  been 
separated  from  all  connection  with  the  progress 
of  this  narrative.  He  was  as  true  and  as  ready 
a friend  of  mine  still  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his 
life. 

Before  I summoned  Pesca  to  my  assistance, 
it  was  necessary  to  see  for  myself  what  sort  of 
man  I had  to  deal  with.  Up  to  this  time  I had 
never  once  set  eyes  on  Count  Fosco. 

Three  days  after  my  return  with  Laura  and 
Marian  to  London,  I set  forth  alone  for  Forest 
Iioad,  St.  John’s  Wood,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a fine  day — I 
had  some  hours  to  spare — and  I thought  it  like- 
ly, if  I waited  a little  for  him,  that  the  Count 
might  be  tempted  out.  I had  no  great  reason 
to  fear  the  chance  of  his  recognizing  me  in  the 
daytime,  for  the  only  occasion  when  I had  been 
seen  by  him  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  had 
followed  mo  home  at  night. 

No  one  appeared  at  the  windows  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  I walked  down  a turning  which 
ran  past  the  side  of  it,  and  looked  over  the  low 
garden  wall.  One  of  the  back  windows  on 
the  lower  floor  was  thrown  up,  and  a net  was 
stretched  across  the  opening.  I saw  nobody ; 
but  I heard  in  the  room,  first,  a shrill  whistling 
and  singing  of  birds — then  the  deep  ringing 
yoice  which  Marian’s  description  had  made  fa- 
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miliar  to  me.  “Come  out  on  my  little  finger 
my  pret-pret-pretties !”  cried  the  voice.  “ Come 
out,  and  hop  up  stairs ! One,  two,  three— nnd 
npl  Three,  two,  one — and  down!  One,  two 
three — twit-twit-twit-tweet!”  The  Count  was 
exercising  his  canaries,  as  he  used  to  exercise 
them  in  Marian’s  time  at  Blackwater  Park. 

I waited  a little  while,  and  the  singing  and 
the  whistling  ceased.  “Come,  kiss  me,  my 
pretties!”  said  the  deep  voice..  Thero  was  a 
responsive  twittering  and  chirping — a low,  oily 
laugh — a silence  of  a minute  or  so — and  then  I 
heard  the  opening  of  the  house  door.  I turned 
and  retraced  my  steps.  The  magnificent  mel- 
ody of  the  Prayer  in  Rossini’s  “Moses,”  sung 
in  a sonorous  bass  voice,  rose  grandly  through 
the  suburban  silence  of  the  place.  The  front 
garden  gate  opened  and  closed.  The  Count 
had  come  out. 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  walked  toward  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Regent’s  Park.  I kept 
on  my  own  side  of  the  way,  a little  behind  him, 
and  walked  in  that  direction  also. 

Marian  had  prepared  me  for  his  high  stature, 
his  monstrous  corpulence,  and  his  ostentatious 
mourning  garments — but  not  for  the  horrible 
freshness  and  cheerfulness  and  vitality  of  the 
man.  He  carried  his  sixty  years  as  if  they  had 
been  fewer  than  forty.  He  sauntered  along 
wearing  his  hat  a little  on  one  side,  with  a 
light  jaunty  step ; swinging  his  big  stick ; hum- 
ming to  himself ; looking  up  from  time  to  time 
at  the  houses  and  gardens  on  either  side  of  him 
with  superb,  smiling  patronage.  If  a stranger 
had  been  fold  that  the  whole  neighborhood  be- 
longed to  him,  that  stranger  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  hear  it.  He  never  looked 
back : he  paid  no  apparent  attention  to  me,  no 
apparent  attention  to  any  one  who  passed  him 
on  his  own  side  of  the  road — except,  now  and 
then,  when  he  smiled  and  smirked,  with  an 
easy,  paternal  good-humor,  at  the  nurserymaids 
nnd  the  children  whom  he  met.  In  this  way 
he  led  me  on  till  we  reached  a colony  of  shops 
outside  the  western  terraces  of  the  Park. 

Here  he  stopped  at  a pastry-cook’s,  went  in 
(probably  to  give  an  order),  and  came  out  again 
immediately  with  a tart  in  his  hand.  An  Ital- 
ian was  grinding  an  organ  before  the  shop,  and 
a miserable  little  shriveled  monkey  was  sitting  on 
the  instrument.  The  Count  stopped,  bit  a piece 
for  himself  out  of  the  tart,  and  gravely  hand- 
ed the  rest  to  the  monkey.  “My  poor  little 
man !”  he  said,  with  grotesque  tenderness,  “ you 
look  hungry.  In  the  sacred  name  of  human- 
ity, I offer  you  some  lunch !”  The  organ-grind- 
er piteously  put  in  his  claim  to  a penny  from 
the  benevolent  stranger.  The  Count  shrugged 
his  shoulders  contemptuously,  and  passed  on. 

We  reached  the  streets  and  the  better  class 
of  shops  between  the  New  Road  and  Oxford 

Street.  The  Count  stopped  again,  and  entered 
a small  optician’s  shop,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  window  announcing  that  repairs  were  neat- 
ly executed  inside.  He  came  out  again,  with 
an  opera-glass  in  his  hnnd ; walked  a few  paces 
on,  and  stopped  to  look  at  a bill  of  the  Opera 
placed  outside  a music-6cUer’s  shop.  He  read 
the  bill  attentively,  considered  a moment,  and 
then  hailed  an  empty  cab  as  it  passed  him. 
“Opera-box  office,”  he  said  to  the  man,  and 
was  driven  away. 

I crossed  the  road,  and  looked  at  the  bill  in 
my  turn.  The  performance  announced  was 
“Lucrezia  Borgia,”  and  it  was  to  take  plnce 
that  evening.  The  opera-glass  in  the  Count’s 
hand,  his  careful  reading  of  the  bill,  nnd  his 
direction  to  the  cabman,  all  suggested  that  he 
proposed  making  one  of  the  audience.  I had 
the  means  of  getting  an  admission  for  m)’self 
and  a friend  to  the  pit,  by  applying  to  one  of 
the  scene-painters  attached  to  the  theatre,  with 
whom  I had  been  well  acquainted  in  past  times. 

Thero  was  a chance,  at  least,  that  the  Count 
might  be  easily  visible  among  the  audience  to 
me,  and  to  any  one  with  me ; and,  in  this  case, 

I had  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  Pesca 
knew  his  countryman  or  not  that  very  night. 

This  consideration  at  once  decided  the  dis- 
posal of  my  evening.  I procured  the  tickets, 
leaving  a note  at  the  Professor’s  lodgings  on  the 
way.  At  a quarter  to  eight  I called  to  take 
him  with  me  to  the  theatre.  My  little  friend 
was  in  a state  of  the  highest  excitement,  with 
a festive  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  the 
largest  opera-glass  I ever  saw  hugged  up  under 
his  arm. 

“ Are  yon  ready  ?”  I asked. 

“Right-all-right,”  said  Pesca. 

We  started  for  the  theatre. 

DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

TIIB  LATEST  FROM  UTAH. 

Details  of  news  from  Utah  to  the  6th  inst  are  given 
by  correspondents.  The  National  Anniversary  was  ob- 
served in  spirited  style  in  that  place — Governor  Gum- 
ming, Brigham  Young,  and  all  the  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Mormon  Church  taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  prospect  for  the  grain  crops  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory is  reported  to  be  very  good,  though  the  huy  crop  i» 
believed  to  be  lighter  than  that  of  last  year.  Labor  l* 
scarce  and  high.  The  work  on  the  Temple,  which  was 
stopped  at  the  time  of  the  expected  collision  between  the 

Mormons  and  the  army,  has  been  recommenced— a fact 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  followers  of  Brig- 
ham have  not  yet  decided  to  leave  their 11  improvements” 
in  Utah  for  a new  home,  either  in  Oceanica  or  the  East 

India  Islands. 

TIIE  METEOR  AGAIN. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Bond  writes  as  follows  to  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser, under  date  of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  J uly 

28:  “The  evidence  collected  from  a larger  number  of 
observations  does  not  materially  change  the  path  of  the 
great  meteor,  as  communicated  by  me-to  the  Advertiser 
of  the  2Cth.  It  indicates,  however,  that,  instead  of  fall- 
ing upon  our  globe,  #r  being  consumed,  like  most  bodies 
of  its  class,  before  reaching  it,  it  may  have  passed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  resumed  its  original 
character  as  a wanderer  in  the  planetary  spaces..  The 
accounts  from  the  sea-board  agree  tolerably  well  in  de- 
scribing its  disappearance  as  a gradual  fading  away,  at 
a considerable  altitude  above  the  horizon,  sufficient  to 
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..  prolonged,  quite  clear  of  contact 

carry  its  P",’  if  t|)e  velocity,  relative  to  the  earth’s 
with  the^eag  second  be  admitted,  it  follows  that 

.greater  part  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  meteor  was 
to  our  motion  in  the  solar  system,  uud  that  the  ma- 
, ' axis  of  the  orbit  of  this  little  asteroid,  and  the  period 
of  describing  its  complete  circuit  about  the  sun,  must 
have  been  less  titan  those  of  the  earth.  A telescopic  view 
of  the  meteor  was  enjoyed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Damou,  of  Bos- 
ton who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  catch  sight  of 
it  in  full  course,  with  a telescope  of  five  inches  aperture." 

PERSONAL. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  Havana  is  that  of 
Bcfior  Don  Antonio  Mantilla,  the  Civil  Governor  of  that 
dty,  aud  formerly  Civil  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Cadiz.  Ills  appointment  to  the  first-named  position  was 
the  only  instance  for  many  years  where  a civilian  had 
been  selected  for  the  place,  and  the  nomination  by  the 
Captain-General,  and  confirmation  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, is  supposed  to  show  a determination  to  have  civil 
offices  filled  by  civilians.  Seflor  Mantilla  comes  to  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  also  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  our  principal  institutions. 
He  is  accompanied  by  the  Brigadier-General  of  the  Span- 
ish Navy  and  the  Major-General  of  the  Army. 

A note  to  the  Boston  Transcript  informs  the  world  of 
the  whereabouts  and  present  occupation  of  Miss  Fredrilta 
Bremer.  She  left  Jerusalem  in  May,  1853,  after  a full 
survey  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Palestine,  having 
lived  in  convents,  and  seen  much  denied  to  less  distin- 
guished travelers.  She  undertook  the  most  adventurous 
excursions  on  horseback  into  the  interior,  with  a single 
Arab  as  her  guide  and  servant,  not  fearing  the  wild  Be- 
douins of  the  desert.  She  has  examined  the  Holy  Band 
from  Mount  Libanus  to  the  Dead  Sea;  visited  the  mem- 
orable places;  passed  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
the  great  places  in  the  Bast;  and  then  reached  Athens 
to  rest  and  write.  She  lias  arranged  and  copied  her 
notes  on  Switzerland.  Her  travels  in  the  East  and 
Greece  will  make  two  other  works.  She  will  spend  this 
summer  among  the  Greek  Islands,  and  return  to  rest 
one  more  winter  at  Athens.  Sho  promises  to  give  to 
the  world  a treatise  on  Prayer,  whiclt  is  already  com- 
pleted. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

LORD  BROUGHAM’S  APOLOGY. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  the  18th  nit.,  Lord  Brougham  apologized  to 
Mr.  Dallas  for  the  insult  offered  on  the  previous  day  iu 
the  following  language : 

“I  exceedingly  regret  that  the  observations  I made  on 
the  first  day  have  been  interpreted  into  something  disre- 
spectful to  the  United  States.  No  one  who  has  known  me 
will  accuse  me  of  such  an  intention.  I respect  our  breth- 
ren of  the  United  States,  even  when  I differ  from  them. 
When  I called  attention,  in  the  presence  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  Dallas,  to  the,  in  my  opinion,  important  statistical 
fact  that  a most  respectable  colored  gentleman,  from 
oannda,  was  a member  of  the  Congress,  I only  called 
his  attention  to  it  just  as  I would  the  attention  of  our  ex- 
cellent friend  the  representative  of  the  Brazils,  who  is 
here  to-day ; and,  God  knows,  I do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  disrespect  for  the  Brazils.  I ought  also  to  liuve 
called  the  attention  of  the  Count  de  llipalde  (the  Span- 
ish representative)  to  the  same  subject;  they  have  colo- 
nies, and  they  have  persons  of  various  colors  in  their  pos- 
sessions. I call  his  attention  to  it  hereby."  (Applause.) 
THK  NEGRO  QUESTION  IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Brougham,  having  re- 
minded the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) that  he  had,  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago, 
taken  occasion  to  complain  of  the  course  pursued  by  Sir 
S.  Cunard — who  was  in  the  receipt  of  a subsidy  from  the 
Government  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  across  the 
Atlantic — in  refusing  to  accommodate  persons  of  color 
with  first-class  passages  in  his  vessels,  observed  that  lie 
had  mentioned  the  case  of  a gentlewoman  of  African  de- 
scent, to  whom  such  accommodation  had  been  refused, 
and  who  had  been  told  she  must  make  the  voyage  from 
America  to  this  country  in  another  part  of  the  vessel  as 
a second-class  passenger.  At  the  time  when  he  made 
that  statement  it  was  supposed  that  it  could  hardly  be 
correct,  but  it  had  since  been  confirmed;  nay,  more,  ho 
found  that  the  lady  in  question  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
turn as  a second-class  passenger  to  America.  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  noble  lord  the  nature  of  the  contract 
with  Sir  S.  Cunard — whether  it  was  confined  to  the  car- 
riage of  the  mails,  or  included  mails  and  passengers. 

Earl  Granville  thought  the  noble  lord,  feeling  a strong 
interest  in  the  case,  had  been  perfectly  justified  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter.  At  the  same 
time,  the  question  being  one  of  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  interfere. 

Lord  Brougham  said  an  action  arising  out  of  a case  of 
the  same  sort  was  brought  some  years  ago,  and  damages 
would  certainly  have  been  awarded  against  the  defend- 
ant as  a common  carrier  if  the  matter  had  not  been  com- 
promised. 

FRANCE. 

IMPERIAL  SCANDAL. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “A  good  deal  of  Im- 
perial scandal  is  just  now  on  the  tapis.  It  is  said  that 
the  Emperor  made  it  a point  that  lie  should  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  his  uncle  Jerome's  papers,  and  that 
Prince  Napoleon's  reply  was  they  had  already  been  re- 
moved for  safe  custody  to  England.  It  is  boldly  assert- 
ed that  among  them  are  letters  from  Louis,  ex-King  of 
Holland,  solemnly  asserting  that  the  marriage  of  Hor- 
tense  and  himself  was  never  consummated,  and  that  con- 
sequently every  child  of  hers  was  illegitimate.  Nay, 
more,  that  he  was  from  the  first  conversant  with  the  in- 
trigue that  had  subsisted  between  Napoleon  I.  and  his 
wife,  and  that  as  for  Louis  Napoleon,  ho  was  as  much 
the  son  of  the  Dutch  Admiral  as  Couut  Morncy  was  thnt 
of  Count  Fiahaut.  If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  possible  that 
Prince  Napoleon  may  think  to  hold  these  letters  in  ter- 
rorem  over  the  head  of  the  Emperor:  not  that  I should 
think  the  man  who  with  his  own  right  arm  and  his  own 
strong  head  has  risen  to  his  present  lofty  height  would 
bate  one  jot  of  his  pretensions  from  any  bugbear  of  this 
kind." 

A BRITISH  PARALLEL. 

He  adds-  ‘‘But  queer  things  happen  in  all  families, 
sven  when  they  are  so  well  regulated  as  George  the 
Third's.  There  was— in  fact,  I believe  he  1b  still  living 
—a  man  called  by  his  intimates  Tommy  Garth.  It  was 
whispered  that  he  was  tlie.son  of  one  of  George  the 
Third's  daughters  by  General  Garth.  One  day,  howev- 
er, the  General  believed  himself  to  be  in  extremis,  and, 
calling  to  his  bedside  his  putative  son,  he  desired  him, 
after  his  death,  to  inspect  a certain  cabinet,  of  which  he 
gave  him  the  key,  as  in  it  he  would  find  a packet  of  let- 
ters of  great  importance  to  him.  The  General  got  well, 
but  Tommy  Garth’s  curiosity  was  so  excited  that  he  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  the  papers,  notwithstanding.  They 
were  in  the  handwriting  of  George  the  Third,  thanking 
General  Garth  fer  saving  the  honor  of  his  fnmily,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  respecting  his 
birth.  The  Duke  of  York’s  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  to  say — in  very  familiar  language — that  Sophy  was 
with  child  by  Ernest,  and  that  there  was  the  devil  to 
Pay;  and  there  were  letters  from  the  Princess  Sophia 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (Ernest)  admitting  the  gen- 
tle impeachment.  Garth,  who  was  troubled  with  little 
delicacy,  took  post  and  hastened  to  Frogmore,  where  the 
Princess  Sophia  was,  telling  the  lady  in  waiting  that  he 
wanted  to  see  his  ‘mother.’  Of  course  he  was  denied 
Gils  filial  request  But  the  following  day  Sir  Herbert 
•Taylor  paid  him  a visit,  and  having  heard  his  state- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  6een  the  documents,  demanded  the 
price  of  them.  ‘Ten  thousand  a year  and  a peerage,’ 
was  the  reply.  He  retuiY.cd  a day  or  two  after,  and  of- 
fered £5000  a year  and  a place  about  the  Court.  All 
uungs  were  ready  for  signatures,  when,  at  the  eleventh 
Hour,  H was  discovered  that  Garth  had  had  an  attested 


copy  of  the  documents  taken,  which,  of  course,  entirely 
neutralized  the  value  of  the  original?.  The  negotia- 
tion, therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.  !>..t  Tommy  Garth 
to  this  day  is  supported,  I am  told,  by  the  Court  He  is 
always  in  prison ; but  when  tilings  come  to  the  worst, 
and  lie  is  about  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  Act, 
an  angel  conies  to  him  unawares,  pays  his  liabilities,  aud 
avoids  all  exposure. 

“Some  years  ago  he  ran  away  with  the  beautiful  wife 
of  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Dash- 
wood.  She  forsook  a handsome  husband  and  £40,000  a 
year  to  share  penury  and  imprisonment  with  little  fat 
Garth.  She  died  about  a year  after  having  borne  him  a 
daughter." 

ITALY. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  AT  NAPLES. 
Telegraphic  dispatches  state  that  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment had  ordered  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Guard 
from  Naples.  The  other  troops  were  to  be  confined  to 
the  fortresses,  and  their  posts  intrusted  to  the  National 
Guard. 

The  punishment  of  the  bastinado  had  been  abolished, 
and  the  Prefect  of  Police  had  issued  an  ordinance  doing 
away  with  the  secret  dungeons  in  all  the  prisons. 

The  Neapolitan  Envoys  at  Turin  had  had  several  in- 
terviews witli  Couut  Cavour,  and  M.  de  la  Greca,  tlie 
Envoy  from  Naples  to  Paris,  had  been  received  by  M. 
ThouveneL 

Advices  from  Naples  say  that  as  soon  as  the  reaction- 
ary movement  of  the  15th  occurred,  the  Ministers  went 
in  a body  to  the  King  and  insisted  upon  resigning  un- 
less the  authors  of  the  riot  were  brought  to  a court- 
martial.  The  King  at  once  went  to  all  the  barracks, 
harangued  the  troops,  and  made  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  take  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution. 
The  Ministers  thereupon  withdrew  their  resignations, 
and  the  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  called  upon 
the  King  and  congratulated  him. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  SICILY. 

There  is  little  or  no  news  from  Sicily.  Tlio  Malta 
Times  of  the  12th  of  July  publishes  the  following  intel- 
ligence from  Sicily: 

“Messina,  July  10,  1860. 

“Very  little  of  importance  lias  taken  place  hero  dur- 
ing the  week.  On  Tuesday  last  two  Neapolitan  frigates 
passed  through  the  straits  on  their  way  to  Trieste.  They 
had  on  board  the  Queen-Mother  and  all  her  family,  be- 
sides about  thirty  of  the  Court  attached  to  the  Bourbons. 

“A  large  number  of  Italians  are  arriving  at  Palermo. 
The  Intrepid,  which  came  in  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst., 
brought  the  news  that  four  steamers  were  continually 
running  between  Genoa  and  Palermo,  crammed  with 
men.  Young  Garibaldi  has  arrived  in  Girgenti  with  sev- 
eral officers,  to  establish  order  in  that  place,  and  a regi- 
ment of  Italians  was  on  its  way  there. 

“ Melazzo,  a place  near  Barcelona,  is  to  be  attacked 
(luring  this  week.  There  wore  about  a thousand  men 
there,  but  the  officers  are  deserting  fast.  Yesterday  even- 
ing the  commandant  of  this  place  dispatched  the  French 
transport  Bresli,  with  the  1st  King's  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  as  a reinforcement.  Colonel  Medici,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Barcelona,  went  to  Melazzo  to  reconnoitre, 
and  said  that  two  hours’  work  would  bo  enough  to  take 
the  castle  there.  I suppose  in  a day  or  two  we  shall  have 
the  Royal  defenders  of  that  place  returning  hero  in  drib- 
blets without  shoes  or  arms.  Several  Royalists  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  quit  Messina.  Telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Messina  and  Catania  is  interrupted." 

Another  letter  from  Messina  of  the  same  date  says 
that  Garibaldi  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Messina,  and 
confirms  the  statement  made  above  thnt  Melazzo  was  to 
be  at  once  attacked.  Garibaldi  on  the  4tli  of  July  com- 
pleted his  53d  year,  and  the  day  was  observed  as  a holi- 
day in  Sicily.  The  desertions  of  the  Royal  troops  con- 
tinued, and  a proclamation  of  General  Medici,  calling 
upon  tlie  garrison  of  Messina  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  patriots,  was  circulated  throughout  tlie  town. 

AN  ALLOCUTION  FROM  THE  POPE. 

The  Pope  had  pronounced  an  allocution,  energetically 
protesting  against  the  Piedmontese  Government,  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrests  and  condemnation  of  tlie  Bishop?  of 
Pisa,  Imola,  Faenza,  and  Piacenza,  approving  the  con- 
duct of  these  bishops,  and  designating  the  annexation 
of  the  Duchies  and  the  Legations  to  Piedmont  as  a 
usurpation. 

A PAPAL  PRISONER. 

The  London  Times  correspondent  writes : As  soon  as 
the  constitution  was  framed  and  the  amnesty  had  opened 
tlie  prison  doors,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  a man  who 
had  been  shut  up  in  secret  was  still  confined  in  the  pris- 
on of  San  Francisco.  He  was  taken  thence  by  some 
young  men  who  had  also  been  confined  there,  and  was 
benevolently  received  in  his  own  house  by  the  advocate 
Pasqualc  Abenare,  who  lias  clothed  and  fed  him  ever 
since.  Tlie  poor  victim  of  oppression  lias  created  great 
interest  here,  aud  among  others  Mr.  Elliot  and  the  Mar- 
cher® Villamarina  have  been  to  visit  him.  I have  done 
the  same,  and  tlie  following  harrowing  story  I have  re- 
ceived from  his  own  lips,  in  the  presence  of  Abenare,  of  a 
Neapolitan  friend,  and  of  a foreign  Consul: 

“I  landed  in  Genoa,  from  Boston,  somewhere  in 
1853,  and,  wishing  to  sec  the  sonth  of  Italy,  traveled  till 
I came  near  Viterbo,  when  I was  cautioned  not  to  go  to 
Rome ; but  I still  persevered  in  my  Intention  of  doing  so, 
when  I was  arrested  as  not  having  a passport,  and  carried 
to  tlie  Eternal  City,  where  I was  placed  in  the  Carccre 
Nuovo. 

TORTURED  AT  ROME. 

“Not  satisfied  with  the  report  which  I gave  of  myself, 

I was  tortured  for  three  months  as  follows:  My  hands 
and  arms  were  bound  together,  aud  then,  by  ropes  tied 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  they  were  drawn  back 
till  my  breast  protruded,  and  my  bones  sounded  ‘Crick, 
crick  1’  There  was  another  specieB  of  torment  practiced 
upon  me,  which  was  this:  At  night,  while  Bleeping,  the 
door  was  secretly  opened,  and  buckets  of  water  were 
thrown  over  my  body.  How  I survived  it  I can  not  tell. 
The  keepers  were  astonished,  and  said  they  had  never 
had  such  an  instance.  ‘ Bat  you  will  never  get  out 
alive,’  said  the  Carporale  Rosaloi.  I replied  that  I nev- 
er expected  so  to  do,  and  prayed  for  the  Angel  of  Death 
to  come.  The  worst  torture  of  all,  however,  was  the 
prison  it6elf,  a room  into  which  a few  rays  of  light  strug- 
gled from  above,  and  the  stencil  of  which— for  it  had  been 
used  by  the  jailers  as  a privy — was  as  bad  as  death.  For 
three  months  I suffered  thus ; and  then,  without  any  rea- 
son assigned,  was  taken  from  it  and  placed,  always  alone, 
in  a room  called  the  ‘Salone  dei  Preti,'  a large,  airy 
room,  and  was  well  fed  and  well  treated  for  twenty-one 
months  more.  I was  the  prisoner  of  the  Cardinal  Secre- 
tary Antonelli. 

TORTURED  AT  NAPLES. 

“ About  the  middle  of  1855.  again  without  any  reason 
being  given,  I was  sent  off  to  Naples ; was  placed  first  in 
tlie  Vicaria,  and  afterward  in  San  Francisco,  in  a small, 
close  room,  where  I have  been  detained  four  and  a half 
years.  I was  questioned  on  several  occasions,  and  at 
last  refused  to  answer,  saying  that  my  persecutors  al- 
ready knew  what  I had  to  say;  that  I was  unjustly  and 
illegally  confined,  and  nothing  should  compel  me  to  ut- 
ter another  word.  On  another  occasion  I was  called  be- 
fore Bianchini,  the  Director  of  Police,  who  interrogated 
me.  I appealed  against  my  sufferings,  and  all  tlie  reply 
I received  was  ‘ Va  bene  ! va  bene  /’  from  a Christian 
man  to  one  suffering  as  I was  1 I have  been  asked  to 
send  a mppliea  for  my  liberation,  but  my  invariable  an- 
swer was,  * I will  die  first ; never  will  I ask  any  tiling  of 
this  Government.’  When  first  I arrived  here  I had  a 
little  money,  which  for  a short  time  procured  me  better 
food  than  tlie  prison  fare,  and  then  by  degrees  I sold  my 
clothes.  At  last  I sold,  at  times,  my  black  bread  to  have 
a little  salt  to  sprinkle  over  my  beans,  and  sometimes  to 
procure  some  incense  to  relieve  the  horrid  stench  of  my 
prison.  As  for  water  for  purposes  of  cleanliness  it  was 
never  supplied  me,  and  alMhat  I could  do  was  to  dip  one 
of  my  own  rags  in  a jug  of  drinking  water  and  waali 
some  portions  of  my  body.  During  the  day  I could  re- 
pose, hut  at  night  I was  covered  witli  black  beetles,  fleas, 
and  lice,  and  every  conceivable  species  of  vermin.  I ex- 
pected death,  and  desired  and  prayed  for  it  as  a relief, 
but  it  never  came. 


IHS  CLOTHING  AND  APPEARANCE. 

My  clothes  -ere  at  last  so  reduced  that  I was  all  hut 
naked,  and  so  I have  passed  four  summers  and  winters 
pacing  up  and  down  my  narrow  chamber.  I will  show 
you  my  prison  dress,"  said  he,  and  goiug  out,  returned 
in  a few  minutes.  It  might  have  stood  as  a model  for 
Lazarus  risen  from  the  tomb.  The  lower  part  of  his 
body  was  covered  with  a thin  pair  of  brown  drawers,  no- 
thing more ; on  his  feet  were  a pair  of  shoes  witli  tho 
soles  and  upper  leather  all  in  holes.  He  had  no  shirt, 
but  over  the  upper  part  of  liis  body  was  thrown  a rag, 
something  like  a coarse  kitchen  towel,  one  corner  of 
which  ho  had  placed  on  liis  head,  and  as  the  long  elfin 
locks  which  had  not  beeu  cut  for  many  years  hung  down 
far  below  his  shoulders,  he  appeared  more  like  a brute 
beast  than  a Christian  man.  “ See  this  rag,’’  said  lie, 

iiow  I have  botched  it ! This  was  my  dress,  aud  so  clad 
I paced  up  and  down  my  solitary  den."  “ When  I heard 
of  liis  state,”  said  the  benevolent  Arenare,  whose  name 
should  he  known  and  honored,  “ I sent  him  some  clothes, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  left  his  prison ; aud  when  he 
entered  my  house  I thought  I had  never  witnessed  sucli 
a sight.  He  was  supported  by  two  persons,  for  he  could 
scarcely  walk,  and  stared  about,  exclaiming,  ‘ Where  am 
If  He  was  evidently  lost.  He  lias  somewhat  recovered 
in  appearance,  hut  liis  eyes  arc  still  lialf-closed,  as  though 
unaccustomed  to  the  light,  and  the  indications  of  suffer- 
ing are  unmistakable.  ‘You  were  astonished  by  wliat 
you  have  seen,’  said  a friend  who  was  with  me,  ‘and  yet 
in  tlie  Vicaria  I have  seen  hundreds  of  such  sights.'  ’’ 

A SECRET  TREATY  BETWEEN  PIEDMONT  AND 
FRANCE. 

The  Times  Special  Correspondent  at  Palermo  writes 
that  the  existence  of  a secret  treaty  between  France  and 
Piedmont  lias  been  discovered  by  Garibaldi.  By  tlie 
terms  of  this  treaty  Piedmont  will  be  allowed  to  annex 
the  two  Sicilies ; but  she  must  not  touch  Umbria  and  the 
Marches  unless  tlie  populations  first  revolt,  in  which  case 
these  also  may  be  annexed.  As  to  Veuicc,  Piedmont 
may  win  her  from  Austria  if  she  can,  but  she  must  not 
count  on  aid  from  France.  Iu  return  for  all  this,  Pied- 
mont is  to  relinquish  to  France  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Elba,  and  make  other  territorial  grants.  This  treaty 
is  alleged  to  be  already  signed,  as  truly  as  was  that 
of  Plombieres,  which  surrendered  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
France. 

SYRIA. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  THE  LEBANON. 

Wo  have  news  from  Syria  down  to  tlie  11th  ult.  No 
further  incident  of  importance  had  taken  place,  hut  tlie 
state  of  tilings  continued  to  be  very  grave,  and  not  less 
than  32,000  fugitives  from  tlie  interior  had  arrived  at 
Beyrout  and  Leyda.  A dispatch  from  Beyrout,  via  Mar- 
seilles, snys  that  tlie  Christians  of  Damascus  no  longer 
quit  their  houses.  The  Frencli  Consul  displays  the  great- 
est energy,  being  supported  by  Abd-el-Kadcr,  with  1200 
Algerians.  M.  Portalis,  a Frencli  cotton-tivist  manufac- 
turer in  tlie  Lebanon,  lias  saved  tlie  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  tlie  neighboring  villages,  having  granted  a refuge 
to  1800  persons,  and  driven  bark  tlie  enemy.  The  Pnslia 
affects  to  negotiate  for  peace,  but  the  Maronite  tribes  are 
claiming  indemnity. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  Beyrout  respecting  the  fate 
of  tlie  Christians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  tlie  south  of 
Kcsrouan,  to  tlie  number  of  45,000,  and  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Druses  and  Mutualis  in  much  greuter 
numbers. 

French  consular  reports  received  from  Syria  state  that 
the  massacres  which  had  taken  place  are  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Mussulman  populace.  Tlie  report  hav- 
ing been  spread  among  the  Druses  that  European  diplo- 
macy was  about  to  drive  away  tlie  Turks  from  Europe, 
tlie  Druses  determined  on  exterminating  the  Christians 
in  Syria.  Tlie  French  Consul  at  the  port  will  he  unable 
to  repress  a rising  which  had  been  organized  in  its  own 
favor.  Under  these  circumstances  tlie  Emperor  of  tlie 
French  has  declared  that,  although  inviting  tlie  Powers 
who  had  signed  the  treaties  of  tlie  30th  of  March,  1856, 
to  give  tiieir  concurrence  for  an  efficient  protection  of 
the  Christians  in  Syria,  France,  on  her  own  nccount,  will 
never  fail  in  her  mission  of  humanity,  and  is  resolved 
upon  immediately  sending  unarmed  expedition  to  Syria. 

THE  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  TO  SYRIA. 

The  Pari*  correspondent  of  the  Times  says:  “I  hear 
that  Abd-cl-Kader  lias,  from  a feeling  of  gratitude  to- 
ward tlio  Emperor  of  tho  French,  offered  liis  services  for 
the  suppression  of  the  atrocities  in  tlie  Lebanon.  If  tlie 
French  Government  will  place  at  liis  disposal  3000  good 
troops,  be  engages  to  pacify  tlie  Mountain  in  very  little 
time.  He  would  prefer  having  tlie  Algerian  tirailleurs ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  With  all  Abd-el-Ka- 
der’s  scrupulous  regard  for  his  word,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  not  to  place  too  great  a temptation  in  liis  way. 

“ Something  i?  said  of  the  issue  of  200,000,000  of  Treas- 
ury Bonds  for  tlie  expedition  to  Syria,  which  I again  hear 
is  to  bo  on  a large  scale. 

“General  Trochu  is  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  dis- 
patched by  the  Emperor  of  tlio  French  to  Syria.  Ho 
lias  left  Paris,  and  is  to  embark  on  board  the  new 
steamship-of-tlie-line  Fontenoy,  at  Toulon.  The  ap- 
pointment of  General  Trocliu  as  Envoy  to  Syria  shows 
that  liis  mission  is  more  military  than  civil ; and  it  is 
Baid  that  tlie  General  will  he  followed  by  a division  of 
troops,  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  army  of  Lyons.  Six 
steam  gun-boat?  have  been  dispatched  from  Toulon  to 
the  coast  of  Syria,  at  the  request  of  Commodore  de  la 
Ronciere  le  Nourry,  who  commands  the  French  fleet  in 
tlie  Levant." 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  DRUSE  CRUELTY. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  News  writes: 


‘To 


give  you  some  idea  of  what  these  Druses  are,  I will  enu- 
merate a few  instances  of  their  frightful  barbarity,  all  of 
which  I have  heard  from  the  unfortunate  sufferers  them- 
selves, now  refugees  from  Lebanon:  One  poor  woman — 
I knew  both  her  husband  and  herself  well  at  Deir-cl- 
Kamar,  where  they  were  wealthy  people — told  me  that 
when  the  Druses  attacked  the  town  the  second  time  (I 
should  mention  thnt  it  had  surrendered,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants had  given  up  their  arms  some  twenty-four  days 
previously  to  the  Druses,  and  had  beon  promised  protec- 
tion by  their  sheiks),  her  husband  was  hacked  to  pieces 
before  her  eyes  by  the  large  knives  of  tlie  Druses,  who 
then  deslared  that  they  must  kill  all  male  children  in  the 
house.  The  mother  tried  to  hide  her  two  sons — one  15, 
the  other  9 years  old.  The  Druses,  however,  found  them 
out,  and  as  she  begged  and  prayed  for  their  lives,  and 
endeavored  to  cover  them  in  a comer  with  her  person, 
the  Druses  hacked  at  the  lads  over  her  shoulder,  and 
gashed  them  until  they  both  dropped  down  apparently 
lifeless.  The  Druses  then  made  off,  and  the  woman, 
thinking  her  two  sons  dead,  remained  in  a sort  of  stupor 
for  two  hours — so  far  as  she  can  calculate.  At  last  she 
was  roused  by  hearing  the  eldest  lad  call  her  in  a faint 
voice,  trying  to  assure  her  that  lie  was  not  yet  dead.  On 
this  she  felt  the  body  of  the  youngest  boy,  and  found  his 
heart  beating.  She  got  some  water,  and  after  giving  it 
to  both  her  children — so  far  os  she  could  get  them  to 
drink  it — started  into  tlie  town  to  see  whether  she  could 
procure  assistance  to  get  her  and  her  boys  away.  She 
got  as  far  as  the  seraglio,  or  government- ho  use,  but  there 
sho  found  that  some  600  Cliristianii,  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge, were  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Druses,  who  had 
been  invited  to  enter  tlie  precincts  of  the  building  by  tlie 
Turkish  soldiers  of  tlie  garrison,  these  latter  helping  in 
the  butchery,  and  being  so  far  worse  than  the  Druses  that 
they  abused  in  tlie  most  infamous  manner  all  tlie  women. 
Seeing  no  help  could  bo  obtained  here,  tlie  poor  woman 
turned  to  fly,  when  she  came  across  an  old  Druse  wiio 
had  formerly  been  a farm-servant  of  her  husband's.  Aft- 
er a great  deal  of  entreaty  on  her  part  the  man  consented 
to  protect  her  and  her  children  down  to  tlie  sea-coast, 
about  four  hours’  journey,  on  condition  of  receiving  an 
order  on  her  brother,  a wealthy  man  in  Beyrout,  for  ten 
thousand  piastres.  To  this  she  agreed,  and  they  returned 
together  to  her  house.  She  had  not  been  absent  more 
than  an  hour,  but  she  found  her  two  children  cut  iuto 
pieces,  joint  by  joint,  ‘limb  and  trunk  severed,’  t 

her  words,  ‘ ns  butchers  cut  tip  sheep’— heads,  Icls,  i , 

and  bodies  being  hacked  up  into  a shapeless  mass  of 
bloody  flesh  and  reeking  bones.  Some  other  poor  women 
then  joined  her,  and  together  they  made  their  way  to  a 
qutlberry  plantation  outside  tlie  town,  where  they  (passed 


the  night.  At  daybreak  they  were  discovered  by  a party 
of  Druses,  who,  after  stripping  them  to  find  whether  they 
had  any  money  on  their  persons,  and  taking  away  what 
little  they  possessed,  told  them  they  might  go  where  they 
liked.  Four  of  tlie  poor  creatures  had  babies,  all  under  a 
year  old.  Of  these  infants  two  were  girls  and  two  boys; 
the  former  they  did  not  touch,  hut  tlie  latter,  they  said, 
might  grow  up  to  he  men  mid  bear  arms  against  the 
Druses;  they  therefore  took  the  poor  little  creatures, 
and  before  their  mothers’  eyes  tore  them  up  the  niiddlo 
and  limb  by  limb — ‘exactly,’  to  use  tlie  poor  woman's 
own  expression,  ‘as  you  tear  up  a fowl  that  is  to  be 
cooked  with  pillau.’  Remember,  all  this  was  done,  not 
in  the  heat  of  fighting,  but  deliberately,  in  cold  blood. 
And  I have  heard  of  eleven  other  exactly  similar  cases 
of  child-destruction  by  the  Druses,  in  nine  of  which  I 
implicitly  believe,  having  every  reason  to  do  so." 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

PROGRESS  OF  THK  PRINCE  OF  WALKS. — HIS 
ARRIVAL  AT  HALIFAX. 

At  ten  o’clock,  on  30th  July,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
squadron  anchored  opposite  tlie  dock-yard  at  Halifax. 
The  Prince  left  the  Hero  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  at  a 
few  minutes  before  noon  landed  at  the  dock-yard,  amidst 
tlie  thunder  of  salutes  from  the  six  British  war  steamers 
in  port  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
~nd  Major-General  Bruce. 

He  was  received  at  tlie  landing  steps  by  Lord  Mulgrave, 
who  was  introduced  by  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  with 
whom  he  shook  hand*  with  self-possessed  ease  and  cor- 
diality, at  tlie  same  time  uttering  a few  words  of  gratifi- 
cation, while  a pleasant  smile  lighted  up  his  happy-look- 
ing  countenance. 

The  Herald  correspondent  telegraphs:  “I  stood  near 
and  had  a full  view  of  him.  He  is  very  prepossessing 
in  appearance,  elicited  general  admiration.  In  height 
he  is  live  feet  seven,  and  slightly  bv.ilt.  He  has  a Email, 
but  well-formed  and  full-mouthed  face,  and  liis  eyes, 
which  Imre  a very  merry  twinkle,  are  large  and  hazel- 
colored.  He  lias  a complexion  equal  to  that  of  a peach, 
and  looks  very  healthy.  His  hair  is  dark  brown,  and 
cut  so  as  to  show  tlie  lobes  of  his  ears.  He  wore  a black 
cocked  hat  witli  a tuft  of  white  plumes,  a red  coat  with 
a blue  sash  across  tlie  breast,  and  a white  leather  belt 
round  the  waist,  black  trowsers  witli  a thin  red  stripe 
down  each  leg,  patent-leather  boots,  white  kid  gloves, 
and  a regimental  sword." 

A SPEECH  TO  THE  MAYOR. 

“The  Prince  listened  calmly  and  attentively  to  an  ad- 
dress from  tlie  city  of  Halifax,  and  at  the  end  read  liis 
reply  from  a large  sheet  of  draft  paper,  which  was  handed 
to  him  by  General  Bruce.  His  utterance  was  clear  and 
unfaltering  as  his  mother’s,  and  tlie  expression  of  face 
meanwhile  just  as  bland  and  composed. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen. — I have  been  led  to  expect  that  the 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  British  Crown  which  ex- 
ists among  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  would  insure  to 
me  a kind  reception  in  your  city,  but  the  scene  which  I 
have  witnessed  this  morning  proves  that  my  expectations 
are  more  than  realized.  For  your  welcome  to  myself,  I 
feel,  I assure  you,  sincere  gratitude,  but  it  is  still  more 
satisfactory  to  me  as  a son  and  as  an  Englishman,  to  wit- 
ness your  affectionate  attachment  to  the  Queen  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  our  common  country.  Your  al- 
lusion to  my  illustrious  grandfather  is  also  most  grateful 
to  my  feelings,  and  I rejoice  to  find  that  his  memory  is 
cherished  among  you.  In  your  noble  harbor  the  navies 
of  Great  Britain  can  ride  in  safety,  while  you  prosecute 
that  commercial  activity  which,  tinder  their  protection, 
would  seem  destined  to  make  Hnlifax  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  tlie  Western  World,  and  to  raise  her 
inhabitants  to  a high  prosperity.  That  such  may  be  the 
fate  reserved  for  it  by  Providence  is  my  very  earnest 
hope.  I request  you  to  convey  to  tlie  citizens  of  whom 
you  are  tlie  representatives  my  cordial  thanks  for  the 
greeting  they  have  given  me.’ 

ANOTHER  TO  THE  COUNCIL. 

“Mr.  Young,  the  Premier  of  the  Council,  then  ad- 
vanced and  read  to  him  a long  address  of  welcome,  after 
which  tlie  document  was  handed  to  him,  and  by  him 
transferred  to  the  Duke,  who  handed  him  a sheet  of  pa- 
per, from  which  he  read  as  follows.  He  made  a slight 
mistake  in  doing  so,  and  colored,  but  soon  regained  his 
self-possession : 

‘“lam  deeply  touched  with  the  warmth  and  cordial- 
ity with  which  I have  been  welcomed  to  this  colony,  and 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  address.  It  will  he  my 
duty,  and  it  certainly  will  be  no  less  a pleasure  to  me,  t# 
inform  Her  Majesty  of  the  proof  which  you  have  given 
me  of  your  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  her  throne,  ' 
and  of  your  gratitude  when  those  blessings,  which  it  is 
her  happiness  to  reflect,  have  daring  her  reign  been  be- 
stowed upon  you  and  so  many  others  of  her  subjects  in 
all  parts  of  tlio  world.  Most  heartily  do  I sympathize 
in  tlie  pride  with  which  you  regard  the  laurels  won  by 
eons  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  affection  with  which  yon 
honor  the  memory  of  these  who  have  fallen  in  the  serv- 
ice of  my  country  and  yours.  The  monument  yon  refer 
to  will  kindle  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of 
those  volunteers  whom  I have  passed  to-day,  and  who, 
in  this  and  the  colony  which  I have  lately  quitted,  are 
emulating  the  zeal  and  gallant  spirit  which  have  been 
exhibited  throughout  tlie  mother  country.  One  hun- 
dred years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  international 
struggles  which  retarded  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
were  brought  to  a close.  May  peace  and  harmony  among 
yourselves  complete  tlio  good  work  which  then  com- 
menced, and  increase  the  happiness  and  contentment  of 
a loyal  and  united  people.’ 

“In  the  afternoon  tlie  Prince  rode  out  in  plain  cos- 
tume, and  received  a drenching  before  he  returned,  but 
lie  sat  liis  horse  as  coolly  in  the  rain  ns  at  starting. 

“At  half  past  seven  he  dined  at  the  Government 
House  with  Lord  Mulgrave  and  a party  of  forty-six 
ladies  and  gentlemen." 

AT  THE  BALL. 

On  Tuesdny  lie  reviewed  the  troops  and  inspected  the 
citadel.  In  the  evening  lie  went  to  tlie  grand  ball  given 
in  his  honor.  The  Herald  correspondent  telegraphs : 

“ The  Prince  arrived  at  the  ball,  accompanied  by  all  the 
members  of  liis  suite  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  at  a few  min- 
utes before  ten.  He  appeared  in  his  uniform,  and  looked 
remarkably  well  and  good-humored.  He  gave  a recep- 
tion to  all  present  in  tlie  ball-room,  and  they  passed  him 
in  single  file.  He  danced  afterward  witli  Miss  Young, 
niece  of  the  Premier,  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pilsbury, 
United  States  Consul.  He  is  a capital  waltzer,  and  a 
very  entertaining  partner. 

“ Tlie  ball  is  a great  success,  and  Albert  Edward  is  in 
his  glory.  He  evidently  likes  being  lionized,  and  is  fond 
of  gayety  and  excitement.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  tlie 
eyes  of  tlie  ladies  in  the  room  and  gallery  watching  liis 
every  movement  and  gesture,  and  casting  envious  glances 
at  liis  fortunate  partners.  I heard  more  than  one  wliis-  • 
per,  * What  a beautiful  dancer  1’  as  he  glided  in  the  waltz. 
He  rests  his  partner  frequently,  and  fills  up  the  interval 
with  cheerful  conversation  and  remarks  upon  tlie  com- 
pany. His  finest  feature  is  liis  nose,  which  is  becoming- 
ly prominent,  and  nearly  a Roman. 

“At  tlie  Newfoundland  ball  he  danced  eleven  of  the 
thirteen  dances,  but  at  Halifax  he  was  the  hero  of  seven 
quadrilles,  four  waltzes,  four  gallops,  and  three  polkas.” 

In  firing  the  salute  at  Halifax  an  artilleryman  was 
blown  to  pieces. 

FARTHER  PROGRESS. 

The  Prince  left  Halifax  at  seven  o’clock  on  August  2, 
by  cars,  for  Windsor,  accompanied  by  tlie  Governor, 
Admiral  Milne,  General  Williams,  a brilliant  staff,  tlie 
members  of  tlie  Government,  and  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  He  received  a handsome  reception.  Tri- 
umphal arches  had  been  erected,  and  salutes  were  fired 
by  tlie  volunteers,  artillery,  and  rifles  from  Halifax. 
After  a collation  lie  proceeded  by  land  to  Hunt-port,  with 
an  escort  of  over  200  carriages.  He  received  addresses 
at  Windsor  and  lliintsport,  and  embarked  at  11.40  in  the 
British  gun-boat  Styx,  w hich,  after  firing  a salute,  sailed 
for  St.  John. 

On  2d  of  August  he  left,  at  7 A.M.,  by  special  train,  for 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d,  and  was 
received  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  and  other  dig- 
I nitaries,  and  the  people. 
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CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Being,  as  is  proper  in  descriptive  poetry,  slightly  topographical  in  its  commencement. 

— T — (HERE  the  rude  surges  lash  the  rough  rocks  on  the  sh 

x /O  \7/0  /0  /n\  a ">!  And  the  surf  on  the  beach  rumbles  in  with  a roar, 


Ripples  back  again,  quietly  whispering  “ Hush  !"^ 
Where  the  Gulf  stream  attempers  the  sea-breeze  a cm 
Where  there's  scarcely  a tree,  and  there  isn’t  a hill; 
And  the  only  attraction’s  a ruined  stone  mill. 

Whose  origin's  wrapped  in  obscurity  still 
(Though  scholars,  to  suit  their  particular  likings, 
Attribute  It  either  to  Settlers  or  Vikings), 

Stands  Newport,  tho  watering-place  most  in  vogue  a 
Finale  to  Sharon,  Nahant,  Saratoga ; 

Society’s  types  may  be  found  there  in  plenty; 

Maidens  of  forty  and  matrons  of  twenty; 

Wall  Streeters,  worn  out  with  stock  operations; 
Traveling  lions  from  all  foreign  nations ; 

“Attaches"  and  “chefs”  of  all  sorts  of  legations: 
Heiresses,  happy  in  vast  “expectations;’’ 

Young  men,  whose  dancing 
Is  really  entrancing 

(As  is  natural,  when  we  reflect  that  more  pains 
Have  been  spent  on  their  feet,  by  a deal,  than  their  1 
Amateurs  of  both  sexes,  who  make  ineffectual 
Efforts  to  be or  to  seeut — intellectual ; 


THE  “ RUINED  STONE  MILL 


LEAFING  MASCULINITY  SURF  ASSES  THE  AGILE  FLEETNESS  OF  THE  STARTLED  DEER. 


THERE  LINGER,  ’MID  THE  BREAKERS'  ROAR,  OF  FASCINATING  NAIADS  SOME  HALF  SCORE. 


SO  WE  SUP  WITH  THE  TIGER. 


'TIS  OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION  IN  WORDS  TO  DEFINE  THE  SCENE  OF  OUR  FRANTIC  ENDEAVORS  TO  DINK. 


Fast  fortune-hunters,  manoeuvring  mothers. 
Horse  jockeys,  gamblers,  musicians  — and 
others. 


Imagine,  reader,  if  you  please, 

That,  in  the  early  morning's  breeze, | 
We've  just  arrived,  ill  at  ease. 

After  a night  on  board  that  horrid 
Unsound  Sound  steamer:  sitting  “forra’d” 
(After  we  had  resolved  the  question 
Whether  night  air  or  bugs  we’d  best  shun), 
With  smoking  we've  impaired  digestion. 

The  wharfs  a scene  of  life  and  motion : 

“ Bellevue  I”  “ Atlantic  1"  “ Fillmore  1" 

“ Ocean !” 

Assail  our  ears  from  every  side. 

Till,  quite  unable  to  decide 

Where  we  shall  take  up  summer  quarters, 

We’re  led,  we  know  not  where,  like  martyrs. 

The  landlord  meets  us  at  the  door, 
Dress-coated  “azure,"  buttoned  “or;" 

And  while  his  men  our  luggage  fall  on,  he 
Shows  us  our  bedrooms  in  the  “Colony." 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Giving  a faint  and  inadequate  idea  of  the 
delights  of  a day  at  Newport ; also  show- 
ing how  we  spend  the  nights. 

Bright  .in  id-day  steals  upon  our  morning 
dreams 

Ere  we  awake  to  life.  Then,  with  a deal 
Of  grumbling  at  the  sun’s  intrusive  beams, 
We  dress  for  breakfast— desultory  meal; 
And  then,  our  drooping  spirits  just  to  rally, 
Take  a matutinal  (light)  “cauda  galli." 

A quiet  weed  upon  the  front  piazza 
Kills  half  an  hour ; at  one,  Friend  Stephen 
has  a 

Stage  to  convey  us  to  the  bathing  beach. 
With  easy  motion,  for  a shilling  each. 

The  white  flag's  falling  as  we  reach  the 
shore, 

Yet  still  there  linger,  'mid  the  breakers'  roar. 
Of  fascinating  naiads  some  half  score, 


we’ve  spun  round  in  the  waltz  'till  we’re  almost  dead. 
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Who  look,  divested  of  their  usual  crinoline, 

“Length  without  breadth,’’  as  Euclid  doth  define  a 
line. 

E'en  when  our  blood-red  flag  begins  to  rise, 

The  one  inevitable  female,  faced  toward  Spain, 

From  its  appeal  averts  her  heedless  eyes, 

And  holds  despotic  mastery  of  the  main 
(As  to  nude  manhood  not  at  all  particular). 

Till  it's  a wonder  that  the  brine  don’t  pickle  her. 

At  length  she,  too,  departs — the  «onst  is  clear, 

And  leaping  masculinity  surpass®8 
The  agile  flcctness  of  tbo  startled  deer 
To  gain  the  “ wo^*^Ao«r6oio  0aXa<r<rr|V 
(The  genitive,  I know,  may  cause  demur, 

Hut  thou  a rhyme  wns  wanting,  and,  to  fill  it,  I 
Qnoted  verbatim ; therefore  I transfer 
To  Father  Homer  all  responsibility). 

'Tis  out  of  the  question  in  words  to  define 
The  scene  of  our  frantic  endeavors  to  dine. 

Where  the  stomach  receives  but  small  aid  in  its  need, 
And  we  suffer  for  food,  though  the  waiters  are  feed ; 
Hut  although  with  my  pen  I’m  unable  to  shadow  it, 
Perhaps  with  the  aid  of  my  pencil  I may  do  it. 

The  band  strikes  up  in  the  echoing  halls, 

But  its  music  on  ears  unheeding  falls, 

For  the  ladies  are  putting  on  bonnets  and  shawls 
To  prepare  for  the  afternoon's  drive 
At  five. 

It's  a horrible  custom,  but  follow  we  must, 

And  swallow  our  predecessors’  dust, 

Back  and  forth,  in  funereal  state— 

A vehicular  tread-mill — from  five  to  eight. 

So  we  follow  the  crowd  to  the  beach,  or  we  brave  anew 
All  the  collisions  and  risks  of  the  “Avenue" 
(Dangerous  always,  but  now  ten  times  more  bo 
Since  it's  been  watered  and  known  as  the  “ Corso”). 
Such  the  confusion  of  hoofs  that  hexameter  only  can 
stamp  'em 

“ Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum.” 

The  grease  has  been  scraped  from  the  dining-room 
floor, 

And  the  tide  of  fashion  begins  to  pour 
Through  the  sluice-way  of  hall  to  the  dining-room 
door: 

There  are  dresses  of  velvet  and  silk  and  “ illusion," 

“ Ruches"  and  ribbons  in  lavish  profusion. 

Some  gold  and  scarlet  on  much  “tulle"  and  “tarle- 
ton 

Trimmings  of  whose  names  I don’t  know  a quarter, 
But  which,  with  the  names  of  the  wearers,  you’ll  find 
(If  you  feel  so  inclined) 

Paraded  in  full  by  the  Herald  reporter. 

So,  merely  premising  that  all  “ look  their  smartest," 
The  author,  once  more,  I shall  merge  in  the  artist 
We’ve  spun  round  in  the  waltz  'till  we’re  almost  dead, 
In  a German  Cotillion  which  Topsawyer  led 
(With  three  bran-new  figures  “all  out  of  hia  head”). 
•Tis  past  two  o’clock,  but  it’s  never  too  Into 
To  find  easy  ingress  through  “ the  little  green  gate 
So  we  sup  with  the  “ Tiger”— perhaps  after  that 
Get  a delicate  “ scratch"  from  the  animal's  “ patte” — 
And  go  home  to  our  pillows  somewhere  about  four, 

To  get  through  the  next  day — and  the  next— as  before. 


OUR  NEWPORT  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


Newport,  July  19,  I860. 

“ Come  into  the  garden,  Maude,”  I whisper, 
coaxingly,  at  the  window — one  of  those  many  long 
windows  that  open  out  upon  the  piazza  at  the — 
I dare  not  tell  you  what  house.  “ Come  into  the 
garden,  Maude,  for  the  black-bat  night  hath 
flown.”  And  Maude,  with  her 

“ Bronze  brown  hair," 

steps  over  the  sill,  and,  linking  my  hand  into  the 
muslin-draped  cleft  of  her  elbow — for  Maude  is 
taller  than  I by  a tantalizing  inch  or  two — we  go 
walking  up  and  down  the  piazza,  in  the  cool  of  the 
day.  We  meet  few  people,  for  the  “season”  is 
later  than  usual,  so  we  have  plenty  of  room  for 
our  crinoline  to  float  in ; plenty  of  room,  and  safe 
ear-distance,  to  tell  our  secrets  to  each  other. 
This  is  why  I dare  not  give  you  the  name  of  our 
hotel — lest  you  discover  us,  or  some  other  early 
haunter  may  prick  his  ears,  and,  pointing  his  fin- 
ger at  the  revelation,  say,  “Oh,  I know  your 
Maude  and  Madge  ; I’ve  seen  their  girl  faces  un- 
der those  little  dark  jockey-hats,  and  heard  them 
chattering  like  magpies  as  they  paced  the  piazza, 
arm-in-arm  ; yet  I never  thought  they  meditated 
any  thing  literary.  I have  caught  now  and  then 
a sentimental  quotation,  something  about  a “ black 
bat”  and  a “ garden but  I put  it  down  as  the 
effervescing  of  summer  romance  out  of  their  girls’ 
hearts,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  But  now  I un- 
derstand.” 

That’s  the  way  men  tell  secrets,  you  know ! 
Don’t  point  your  finger  at  me,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
and  remind  me  that  people  sometimes  think  them- 
selves of  much  more  consequence  than  they  are. 
I know  all  that  story.  That’s  the  way  my  good 
grandmother  puts  me  down  into  the  valley  of  hu- 
miliation once  in  a while.  But  you  and  I know 
what  a watering-place  is — what  Newport  is — and 
how  yon  and  I even,  who  live  in  a cloud  houso 

“ of  the  morning’s  gray, 

Faced  with  amber  column” 

— you  and  I,  who  never  gossip  and  tell  naughtv 
stories  about  our  neighbors,  catch  these  little  float- 
ing, feathery  on  dits,  which  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  locale,  and  amuse  ourselves  therewith  over 
our  rolls  and  coffee.  Just  the  merest  feathers 
too — the  chit-chat  of  two  girls,  perhaps,  on  the 

piazza,  when  we  remember  to  have  seen  them 

before  they  put  themselves  in  print.  Am  I suffi- 
ciently modest  ? 

While  the  girls  chat  a passer  remarks, 

“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !” 

I catch  the  tone,  and  look  at  the  speaker’s  face 
— a weary  face  and  a weary  tone,  young  and  blaze. 
I think  of  Browning’s  “ Saul 
“ How  good  is  man’s  life  the  mere  living ! how  fit  to 
employ 

All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in 
joy." 

Nothing  new  under  the  sun  ! Why,  man,  there 
is  Bardda’s  new  house  on  the  South  Touro  Road, 
and  the  fresh  fresco  on  the  dear  old  Redwood  Li- 
brary! 

“ Bah  I bow  absurd  I Is  that  facetious  ?” 
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Not  exactly.  I was  thinki™  °r,th®  old  Isew’ 
port  when  Rochambean  11  hl9  head-quarters, 
and  when  the  ^-‘ch  fleet  can,e  over-thinking 
what  a <i;-'7erence  time  makes,  and  how  the  pretty 
p.jiy  Lawton  would  have  opened  her  lovely  eyes 
at  Bareda’s  house  and  the  fresh  fresco — the  pretty 
Polly,  whose  name  is  gallantly  scratched  on  some 
of  these  old  window-panes  by  one  of  these  very 
French  officers,  perhaps — the  Due  de  Lauzun  or 
the  young  Count  Chastellux. 

“Nothing  new  under  the  sun  !”  Go  back  into 
the  past,  then.  Come  down  upon  the  second  beach 
with  me,  and  let  us  sit  upon  the  great  rocks  there 
— the  “ hanging  rocks,”  where,  years  and  years 
ago,  a pirate  crew  were  executed.  Sitting  there, 
in  sight  of  the  restless,  ever-changing  sea,  in  that 
“everlasting  wash  of  air,”  can  you  not  imagine 
yourself  back  into  that  brilliant  past  of  Lauzun, 
and  Chastellux,  and  Rochambeau  ? 

En  passant,  there  is  a pretty  story  or  two  about 
this  same  Polly,  with  whom  Lauzun  and  the  rest 
of  these  officers  were  so  enchanted — this  beautiful 
Quaker  belle — which  tradition  has  preserved,  and 
which  I must  tell  you  here  lest  I forget  it.  Like 
most  belles,  it  seems  that  the  lovely  Lawton  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  release  her  victims  by  a 
decided  answer ; so  there  they  would  hang  upon 
her  silken  line,  and  flounder  in  her  dazzling  net, 
till  their  patience  or  her  own  was  exhausted,  which 
latter  alternative  was  much  more  likely’,  for  few 
understood  the  power  of  a smile  more  than  the 
Lady  Lawton.  But  there  came  one  day  a brave 
fish  to  the  cruel  hook.  In  other  and  less  figurative 
words,  a young  man  fell  in  love  with  the  arch  lit- 
tle beauty,  who  was  quite  as  determined  as  she. 
For  a reasonable  time  he  allowed  himself  to 
hang  in  the  mid-air  of  sweet  uncertainty,  and 
then,  by  a bold  stratagem,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
what  no  other  suitor  had — a decided  answer.  He 
invited  her  to  ride  with  him,  and  when  at  a good- 
ly distance  from  the  town,  laid  his  heart  and  world- 
ly possessions  at  her  feet.  Aware  of  her  arch  foi- 
ble, he  was  not  surprised  at  the  dexterous  manner 
with  which  she  avoided  and  turned  aside  from  the 
question.  But,  as  I have  said,  he  was  a determ- 
ined wooer ; and  after  persisting,  and  still  obtain- 
ing no  answer,  he  presented  her  this  alternative — 
in  playful,  yet  positive  terms— that  unless  she  gave 
him  a decided  answer — let  it  be  “ yes”  or  “ no” — 
either  she  must  drive  back  to  town  sole  occupant 
of  the  chaise,  or  walk  the  distance  while  he  drove 
by  himself,  for  together  they  could  not  return 
while  uncertainty  lay  between  them.  To  this 
most  novel  and  startling  proposition  the  lovely 
Lawton  in  vain  pouted  and  protested ; she  could 
delay  no  longer  in  decision,  for  in  the  firm,  though 
smiling  face  beside  her  she  read  a will  as  positive 
as  her  own.  In  vain  did  she  appeal  to  his  gallant- 
ry, and  reproach  him  in  sarcastic  tones  for  forcing 
a person  to  terms  of  any  kind.  Resolute  through 
all  he  waited.  She  yielded  at  length,  and  gave 
him,  not  the  “yes”  which  so  brave  a man  de- 
served, but  a tart  “no.”  He  received  it,  how- 
ever, as  bravely  as  the  rest,  and  forthwith  drove 
back  with  her,  serenely  conversant  and  agreeable, 
as  a man  should  be. 

Maude  lifts  her  pretty  head  at  this  disdainfully, 
and  says, 

“ I would  have  walked  back  under  such  circum- 
stances !” 

And  I think  she  would,  upon  my  word.  So  my 
gallant  Hilary  of  the  Onetegonth,  and  my  rash 
young  L.  L.  of  the  Hon.  Dartmouth  Downe’s  Le- 
gation, take  warning,  and  don’t  think  to  put  my 
princess  in  a corner,  for  she  will  end  by  putting 
you  in  one. 

This  is  story  No.  1 ; now  comes  story  No.  2 of 
and  concerning  the  said  Polly. 

One  day — let  ns  imagine  it  was  just  such  a day 
as  this:  bright,  balmy,  and  serene — a July  day, 
with  a soft  wind  sweeping  over  the  sea.  One  day, 
then,  one  July  day,  she  sat  upon  the  ponderous  old 
brass-nailed,  hair-covered  sofa,  in  the  prim  parlor, 
entertaining  one  of  these  numerous  suitors.  As  nat- 
urally as  the  little  bird  drops  at  the  charming  eye  of 
his  beguiling  enemy,  so  this  suitor  flings  his  heart  at 
her  feet.  Will  she  take  it  ? She  will  play  with  it, 
naughty  charmer ! that  is  all ; and  something  of 
this  kind  perhaps  she  tells  him,  for  he  retorts,  in 
considerable  heat,  an  answer  which  history  does 
not  give — some  reproach  and  taunt,  it  is  supposed — 
which  called  forth  the  following  remarkable  reply, 
in  slow  tones  of  haughty  disdain,  and  looks  of  su- 
preme indifference : 

“ Sir,  I have  refused  thirty  offers  before  from 
this  very  sofa !” 

The  matchless  sangfroid  of  this  answer  is  de- 
serving a perpetual  record,  and  casts  about  the 
beautiful  Polly  a halo  of  glory  which  will  be 
handed  down  amidst  generations  of  belles.  There, 
I have  told  my  stories ; and  see  ! the  tide  is  com- 
ing in — my  sultana  slippers  will  be  wet  through 
and  through  rambling  round  here. 

Mount  the  box,  thou  glum-faced  Jehu,  and  let 
us  back  to  town ! So  we  roll  with  others  up 
South  Touro  Road— past  Bareda’s  house.  Slow- 
ly! Let  us  look  at  the  great  brick  mansion, 
French-roofed  and  many-windowed.  What  splen- 
did gate-ways,  crowned  and  pillowed  with  Nova 
Scotia  sandstone  ! The  contrast  is  good  — the 
grounds  are  beautiful — the  porter’s  lodge  at  the 
gate,  and  the  whole  house,  is  rich  and  elegant ; 
but  I fancy  more,  after  all,  that  stately  structure 
of  unhewn  stone,  gleaming  in  pale  grandeur 
through  a line  of  shrubbery,  where  it  stands  lone- 
ly and  apart  in  a w ide  sweep  of  lawn — the  resi- 
dence of  William  Wetmore,  Esq. 

But  Barfola’s  house  is  the  newest  thing,  you 
know.  It  cost,  or  will  cost,  they  tell  us,  $200,000, 
and  is  certainly  worth  talking  about. 

One  hardly  realizes  how  the  sea  encircles  every 
thing,  until,  in  passing  through,  for  instance,  a 
house  like  this,  fronting  the  broad  South  Touro 
drive,  whereon  multitudes  of  carriages  are  rolling, 
you  take  a view  from  its  opposite  windows,  and 
there,  almost  at  your  feet,  flows  the  eternal  sea, 
whose  close  vicinity  you  had  not  suspected  as  you 
entered  the  gate-way  and  came  up  the  tine  blue 
gravel-paths.  Madge. 


A RIDE  FOR  A DAY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OE  A.  LIE E. 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OF  “CHARLE8  0-M ALLEY,"  ‘‘HARRY  LOEREQUER,” 
ETC.,  XTO. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  man,  no  matter  how 
small  and  insignificant  the  post  he  may  have 
filled  in  life,  who  will  faithfully  record  the  events 
in  which  he  has  home  a share,  even  though  in- 
capable of  himself  deriving  profit  from  the  les- 
sons he  has  learned,  may  still  be  of  use  to  others 
— sometimes  a guide,  sometimes  a warning.  I 
hope  this  is  true.  I like  to  think  it  so,  for  I 
like  to  think  that  even  I — A.  S.  P. — if  I can  not 
adorn  a tale,  may  at  least  point  a moral. 

Certain-families  are  remarkable  for  the  way 
in  which  peculiar  gifts  have  been  transmitted  for 
ages.  Some  have  been  great  in  arms,  some  in 
letters,  some  in  statecraft,  displaying  in  succes- 
sive generations  the  same  high  qualities  which 
had  won  their  first  renown.  In  an  humble  fash- 
ion, I may  lay  claim  to  belong  to  thi$  category. 
My  ancestors  have  been  apothecaries  for  a pe- 
riod of  one  hundred  and  forty  odd  years  back. 
Joseph  Potts,  ‘ ‘ drug  and  condiment  man,  ” lived, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  Lower  Liffey 
Street,  No.  87 ; and  to  be  remembered  passing- 
ly, has  the  name  of  Mr.  Addison  among  his 
clients  ; the  illustrious  writer  having,  as  it  would 
appear,  a peculiar  fondness  for  “Potts’s  Lina- 
ture,”  whatever  that  may  have  been,  for  the 
secret  died  out  with  my  distinguished  forefather. 
There  was  Michael  Joseph  Potts,  “licensed  for 
chemicals,”  in  Mary’s  Abbey,  about  thirty  years 
later ; and  so  we  come  on  to  Paul  Potts  and 
Son,  and  then,  Launcelot  Peter  Potts,  “Phar- 
maceutical Chemist  to  his  Excellency  and  the 
Irish  Court,”  the  father  of  him  who  now  be- 
speaks your  indulgence. 

My  father’s  great  misfortune  in  life  was  the 
ambition  to  rise  above  the  class  his  family  had 
adorned  for  ages.  He  had,  as  he  averred,  a 
soul  above  senna,  and  a destiny  higher  than 
black  rap.  He  had  heard  of  a tailor’s  appren- 
tice becoming  a great  general.  He  had  himself 
seen  a wig-maker  elevated  to  the  woolsack  ; and 
he  kept  continually  repeating,  “ Mine  is  the  only 
walk  in  life  that  leads  to  no  high  rewards.  What 
matters  it  whether  my  mixtures  be  addressed  to 
the  refined  organizations  of  rank,  or  the  ‘ dura 
ilia  rasorum’ — I shall  live  and  die  an  apothecary. 
From  every  class  and  condition  are  men  selected 
for  honors  save  mine,  and  though  it  should  rain 
baronetcies,  the  bloody  hand  would  never  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a compounding  chemist.” 

“ What  do  you  intend  to  make  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  Mr.  Potts?”  would  say  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, alluding  to  me. 

“ Heaven  knows  !”  would  be  the  sorrowful  re- 
ply. 

“ Bring  him  up  to  your  own  business  prob- 
ably ? A first-rate  connection  to  start  with  in 
life.” 

“ My  own  business,  Sir?  I’d  rather  see  him 
a chimney-sweep.” 

“But,  after  all,  Mr.  Potts,  being,  so  to  say,  at 
the  head  of  your  profession — ” 

“ It  is  pot  a profession,  Sir.  It  is  not  even  a 
trade.  High  science  and  skill  have  long  since 
left  our  insulted  and  outraged  ranks ; we  are 
mere  commission  agents  for  the  sale  of  patent 
quackeries — the  Widow  Somebody’s  pills,  and 
such  another  one’s  embrocation.  The  very  bot- 
tles I give  over  the  counter  are  sealed  and  la- 
beled none  genuine  except  signed  by  me,  Peter 
Holloway.  What  respect  has  the  world  any 
longer  for  the  great  vials  of  ruby,  and  emerald, 
and  marine  blue,  which,  at  nightfall,  once  were 
the  magical  emblems  of  our  mysteries,  seen  afar 
through  the  dim  mists  of  lowering  atmospheres, 
or  throwing  their  lurid  glare  upon  the  passers- 
by  ? What  man,  now,  would  have  the  courage 
to  adorn  his  surgery — I suppose  you  would  pre- 
fer I should  call  it  ‘ shop’ — with  skeleton  fishes, 
snakes,  or  a stuffed  alligator  ? Wh*,  in  this  age 
of  chemical  infidelity,  would  surmount  his  door 
with  the  ancient  symbols  of  our  art — the  golden 
pestle  and  mortar?  Why,  Sir,  I’d  ns  soon  go 
forth  to  apply  leeches  in  a herald’s  tabard,  or  a 
suit  of  Milan  mail.  And  what  have  they  done, 
Sir?”  he  would  ask,  with  a roused  indignation 
— “ what  have  they  done  by  their  reforms  ? In 
invading  the  mystery  of  medicine  they  have 
ruined  its  prestige.  The  precious  drops  you 
once  regarded  ns  the  distilled  essence  of  an 
elixir  vitas,  and  whose  efficacy  lay  in  your  faith, 
are  now  so  much  strychnine,  or  creosote,  which 
you  take  with  fear,  and  think  over  with  fore- 
boding.” 

I suppose  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  per- 
versity which  seems  a great  element  in  human 
nature,  that  exactly  in  the  direct  ratio  of  my 
father’s  dislike  to  his  profession  was  my  fond- 
ness for  it.  I used  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
stealing  into  the  laboratory,  watching  intently 
all  the  curious  proceedings  that  went  on  there, 
learning  the  names  and  properties  of  the  various 
ingredients,  the  gases,  the  minerals,  the  salts, 
the  essences,  and  although,  ns  may  be  imagined, 
science  took,  in  these  narrow  regions,  none  of 
her  loftiest  flights,  they  were  to  me  the  most 
marvelous  and  high-soaring  efforts  of  human  in- 
telligence. It  chanced  that  I was  just  at  that 
period  of  life,  the  first  opening  of  adolescence, 
when  fiction  and  adventure  have  the  strongest 
hold  upon  our  nature,  my  mind  filled  with  the 
marvels  of  Eastern  romance,  and  imbued  with  a 
sentiment,  strong  as  any  conviction,  that  I was 
destined  to  a remarkable  life.  I used  to  pass 
days  in  a dreamland  of  my  own — what  I should 
do  in  this  or  that  emergency,  how  rescue  myself 
from  such  a peril,  how  profit  by  such  a stroke 
of  fortune,  by  what  arts  resist  the  machinations 
of  this  adversary,  how  conciliate  the  kind  favor 


of  that.  In  the  wonderful  talcs  that  I read  fre- 
quent mention  was  made  of  alchemy  and  its 
marvels — now,  the  search  was  for  some  secret 
of  endless  wealth,  now,  it  was  for  undying  youth 
or  undecaving  beauty  ; while  in  other  stories,  I 
read  of  men  who,  by  years  of  patient  research, 
had  learned  how  to  read  the  thoughts,  trace  the 
motives,  and  ultimately  sway  the  hearts  of  their 
fellow-men,  till  life  beenme  to  them  a mere  field 
for  the  exercise  of  their  every  will  and  caprice, 
throwing  happiness  and  misery  about  them  as 
the  humor  inclined.  The  strange  life  of  the 
laboratory  fitted  itself  exactly  to  this  phase  of 
my  mind. 

The  wonders  it  displayed,  the  endless  combi- 
nations and  transformations  it  effected,  were  just 
as  marvelous  as  any  that  imaginative  fiction 
could  devise  ; but  even  these  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  strange  mysterious  influence  of  the 
place  itself  upon  my  nervous  system,  particularly 
when  I found  myself  there  alone.  In  the  tales 
my  head  was  filled  up,  many  of  them  the  wild 
fancies  of  Grimm,  Hoffman,  or  Musaeus,  nothing 
wns  more  common  than  to  hear  how  some  eager 
student  of  the  black  art,  deep  in  the  mystery  of 
forbidden  knowledge,  had,  by  some  chance  com- 
bination, by  some  mere  accidental  admixture  of 
this  ingredient  with  that,  suddenly  arrived  at 
the  great  secret,  that  terrible  mystery  which 
for  centuries  and  centuries  had  evaded  human 
search.  How  often  have  I watched  the  fluid  as 
it  boiled  and  bubbled  in  the  retort,  till  I thought 
the  air  globules,  as  they  came  to  the  surface,  ob- 
served a certain  rhythm  and  order.  Were  these 
words  ? Were  they  symbols  of  some  hidden 
virtue  in  the  liquid?  Were  there  intelligences 
to  whom  these  could  speak,  and  thus  reveal  a 
wondrous  history  ? And  then,  again,  with  what 
an  intense  eagerness  have  I gazed  on  the  lurid 
smoke  that  arose  from  some  smelting  mass,  now 
fancying  that  the  vapor  was  about  to  assume 
form  and  substance,  and  now,  imagining  that  it 
lingered  lazily,  as  though  waiting  for  some  cab- 
alistic word  of  mine  to  give  it  life  and  being  ? 
How  heartily  did  I censure  the  folly  that  had 
ranked  alchemy  among  the  absurdities  of  human 
invention?  Why  rather  had  not  its  facts  been 
treasured  and  its  discoveries  recorded,  so  that 
in  some  future  age  a great  intelligence  arising 
might  classify  and  arrange  them,  showing,  at 
least,  what  were  practicable  and  what  were  only 
evasive.  Alchemists  were  certainly  men  of  pure 
lives,  self-denying,  and  humble.  They  made 
their  art  no  stepping-stone  to  worldly  advance- 
ment or  success  — they  sought  no  favor  from 
princes,  nor  any  popularity  from  the  people ; 
but,  retired  and  estranged  from  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  followed  their  one  pursuit,  unno- 
ticed and  unfriended.  How  cruel,  therefore,  to 
drag  them  forth  from  their  lonely  cells,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  the  gaping  crowd  as  devil  worship- 
ers ! How  inhuman  to  denounce  men  whose 
only  crimes  were  lives  of  solitude  and  study! 
The  last  words  of  Peter  von  Vordt,  burned  for 
a wizard,  at  Haarlem,  in  130G,  were:  “Had 
they  left  this  poor  head  a little  longer  on  my 
shoulders,  it  would  have  done  more  for  human 
happiness  than  all  this  bonfire !” 

How  rash  and  presumptuous  is  it,  besides,  to 
set  down  any  fixed  limits  to  man’s  knowledge  1 
Is  not  every  age  an  advance  upon  its  predeces- 
sors, and  are  not  the  commonest  acts  of  our 
present  civilization  perfect  miracles  as  compared 
with  the  usages  of  our  ancestors  ? But  why  do 
I linger  on  this  theme,  which  I only  introduced 
to  illustrate  the  temper  of  my  boyish  days  ? As 
I grew  older,  books  of  Chivalry  and  romance 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  my  passion 
grew  for  lives  of  adventure.  Of  all  kinds  of  ex- 
istence none  seemed  to  me  so  enviable  as  that 
of  those  men,  who,  regarding  life  as  a vast 
ocean,  hoisted  sail,  and  set  forth,  not  knowing 
nor  caring  whither,  but  trusting  to  their  own 
manly  spirit  for  extrication  out  of  whatever  dif- 
ficulties might  beset  them.  What  a narrow 
thing,  after  all,  was  our  modern  civilization, 
with  all  its  forms  and  conventionalities,  with  its 
gradations  of  rank  and  its  orders ! How  hope- 
less for  the  adventurous  spirit  to  war  with  the 
stern  discipline  of  an  age  that  marshaled  men 
in  ranks  like  soldiers,  and  told  that  each  could 
only  rise  by  successive  steps  1 How  often  have 
I wondered  was  there  any  more  of  adventure 
left  in  life.  Were  there  incidents  in  store  for 
him  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  adventurer, 
should  go  in  search  of  them.  As  for  the  newer 
worlds  of  Australia  and  America,  they  did  not 
possess  for  me  much  charm.  No  great  associa- 
tion linked  them  with  the  past ; no  echo  came 
out  of  them  of  that  heroic  time  of  feudalism, 
so  peopled  with  heart-stirring  characters.  The 
life  of  the  bush  or  the  prairie  had  its  incidents, 
but  they  were  vulgar  and  commonplace;  and 
worse,  the  associates  and  companions  of  them 
were  more  vulgar  still.  Hunting  down  Pawnees 
or  buffaloes  was  as  mean  and  ignoble  a travesty 
of  feudal  adventure  as  was  the  gold  digging  at 
Bendigo  of  the  learned  labors  of  the  alchemist. 
The  perils  were  unexciting,  the  rewards  prosaic 
and  commonplace.  No.  I felt  that  Europe,  in 
some  remote  regions — and  the  East,  in  certain 
less  visited  tracts  — must  be  the  scenes  best 
suited  to  my  hopes.  With  considerable  labor  I 
could  spell  my  way  through  a German  romance, 
and  I saw,  in  the  stories  of  Fouque,  and  even 
of  Goethe,  that  there  still  survived  in  the  mind 
of  Germany  many  of  the  features  which  gave 
the  coloring  to  a feudal  period.  There  was,  at 
least,  a dreamy  indifference  to  the  present,  a 
careless  abandonment  to  what  the  hour  might 
bring  forth,  so  long  as  the  dreamer  was  left  to 
follow  out  his  fancies  in  all  their  mysticism, 
that  lifted  men  out  of  the  vulgarities  of  this 
work-o’-day  world ; and  I longed  to  see  a so- 
ciety where  learning  consented  to  live  upon  the 
humblest  pittance,  and  beauty  dwelt  unflattered 
in  obscurity. 

I was  now  entering  upon  manhood,  and  my 
father — having  with  that  ambition  so  natural  to 
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an  Irish  parent  who  aspires  highly  for  his  only 
son,  destined  me  for  the  Bar— made  me  a stu- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

What  a shock  to  all  the  romance  of  my  life 
were  the  scenes  into  which  I now  was  thrown ! 
With  hundreds  of  companions  to  choose  from, 
I found  not  one  congenial  to  me.  The  reading 
men,  too  deeply  bent  upon  winning  honors, 
would  not  waste  a thought  upon  what  could  not 
advance  their  chances  of  success.  The  idle, 
only  eager  to  get  through  their  career  unde- 
tected in  their  ignorance,  passed  lives  of  wild 
excess  or  stupid  extravagance.  If  they  had 
any  enthusiasm,  it  was  perhaps  for  a prize- 
fighter, the  winner  in  a boat-race,  or  a ballet- 
girl. 

What  was  I to  do  among  such  associates? 
What  I did  do — avoid  them,  shun  them,  live  in 
utter  estrangement  from  all  their  haunts,  their 
ways,  and  themselves.  If  the  proud  man  who 
has  achieved  success  in  life  encounters  immense 
difficulties  when,  separating  himself  from  his 
fellows,  he  acknowledges  no  companionship,  nor 
admits  any  to  his  confidence,  it  mav  be  imag- 
ined what  must  be  the  situation  or  one  who 
adopts  this  isolation  without  any  claim  to  su- 
periority whatever.  As  can  easily  be  supposed, 
I was  the  butt  of  my  fellow-students,  the  sub- 
ject of  many  sarcasms  and  practical  jokes.  The 
whole  of  my  Freshman  year  was  a martyrdom. 
I had  no  peace,  was  rhymed  on  by  poetasters, 
caricatured  by  draughtsmen,  till  the  name  of 
Potts  become  proverbial  for  all  that  was  eccen- 
tric, ridiculous,  and  absurd. 

Curran  has  said  “one  can’t  draw  an  indict- 
ment against  a nation in  the  same  spirit  did  I 
discover  “ one  can  not  fight  his  whole  division.” 
For  a while  I believe  I experienced  a sort  of 
heroism  in  my  solitary  state ; I felt  the  spirit  of 
a Coriolanus  in  my  heart,  and  muttered,  “ I 
banish  you  /” — but  this  self-supplied  esteem  did 
not  last  long,  and  I fell  into  a settled  melan- 
choly. The  horrible  truth  was  gradually  forc- 
ing its  way  slowly,  clearly  through  the  mists  of 
my  mind,  that  there  might  be  something  in  all 
this  sarcasm,  and  I can  remember  to  this  hour 
the  day — ay,  and  the  very  place — wherein  the 
questions  flashed  across  me:  Is  my  hair  as  limp, 
my  nose  as  long,  my  back  as  arched,  my  eyes 
as  green  as  they  have  pictured  them?  Do  I 
drawl  so  fearfully  in  my  speech  ? Do  I drag 
my  heavy  feet  along  so  ungracefully?  Good 
Heavens ! have  they  possibly  a grain  of  fact  to 
sustain  all  this  fiction  against  me? 

And  if  so — horrible  thought — am  I the  stuff 
to  go  forth  and  seek  adventures  ? Oh  the  in- 
effable bitterness  of  this  reflection ! I remember 
it  in  all  its  anguish,  and  even  now,  after  years 
of  such  experience  as  have  befallen  few  men,  I 
can  recall  the  pain  it  cost  me.  While  I was  yet 
in  the  paroxysm  of  that  sorrow,  which  assured 
me  that  I was  not  made  for  doughty  deeds,  nor 
to  captivate  some  fair  princess,  I chanced  to 
fall  upon  a little  German  volume  entitled,  Wald 
Wandelungen  und  Abentheure,  von  Heinrich 
Stebbe.  Forest  rambles  and  adventures,  and  of 
a student  too!  for  so  Herr  Stebbe  announces 
himself,  in  a short  introduction  to  the  reader. 
I am  not  going  into  any  account  of  his  book. 
It  is  in  Voss’s  Leipzig  Catalogue,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  perusal  by  those  who  are  sufficiently 
imbued  with  Germanism  to  accept  the  change- 
ful moods  of  a mystical  mind,  with  all  its  vis- 
ionary glimpses  of  light  and  shade,  its  doubts, 
fears,  hopes,  and  fancies,  in  lieu  of  real  inci- 
dents and  actual  events.  Of  adventures,  prop- 
erly speaking,  he  had  none.  The  people  he 
met,  the  scenes  in  which  he  bore  his  part,  were 
as  commonplace  as  need  be.  The  whole  nar- 
rative never  soared  above  that  bread-and-butter 
life — B atterbrod - Leben — which  Germany  ac- 
cepts as  romance ; but  meanwhile  the  reflex  of 
whatever  passed  around  him  in  the  narrator’s 
own  mind  was  amusing;  so  ingeniously  did  he 
contrive  to  interweave  the  imaginary  with  the 
actual,  throwing  over  the  most  ordinary  pictures 
of  life  a sort  of  hazy  indistinctness — meet  at- 
mosphere for  mystical  creation. 

If  I did  not  always  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  brain-wrought  wanderings,  I never  ceased  to 
take  pleasure  in  his  description  of  scenery,  and 
the  heartfelt  delight  he  experienced  in  journey- 
ing through  a world  so  beautiful  and  so  varied. 
There  was  also  a little  wood-cut  frontispiece 
which  took  my  fancy  much,  representing  him 
as  he  stood  leaning  on  his  horse’s  mane,  gazing 
raptnronsly  on  the  Elbe,  from  one  of  the  cliffs 
off  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  How  peaceful  he 
looked,  with  his  long  hair  waving  gracefully  on 
his  neck,  and  his  large,  soft  eyes  turned  on  the 
scene  beneath  him,  his  clasped  hands,  as  they 
lay  on  the  horse’s  mane,  imparted  a sort  of  re- 
ose,  too,  that  seemed  to  say,  “I  could  linger 
ere  ever  so  long.”  Nor  was  the  horse  itself 
without  a significance  in  the  picture : lie  was  a 
long-maned,  long-tailed,  patient-looking  beast, 
well  befitting  an  enthusiast,  who  doubtless  took 
but  little  heed  of  how  he  went  or  where.  If  his 
lazy  eye  denoted  lethargy,  his  broad  feet  and 
short  legs  vouched  for  his  sure-footedness. 

Why  should  not  I follow  Stebbe’s  example  ? 
Surely  there  was  nothing  too  exalted  or  extrav- 
agant’in  his  plan  of  life.  It  was  simply  to  see 
the  world  as  it  was,  with  the  aid  of  such  com- 
binations as  a fertile  fancy  could  contribute; 
not  to  distort  events,  but  to  arrange  them,  just  as 
the  landscape  painter,  in  the  license  of  his  craft, 
moves  that  massive  rock  more  to  the  foreground, 
and  throws  that  stone  pine  a little  further  to  the 
left  of  his  canvas.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
to  prevent  my  trying  the  experiment.  Ireland 
w*as  not  less  rich  in  picturesque  scenery  than 
Germany,  and  if  she  boasted  no  such  mighty 
stream  as  the  Elbe,  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater 
and  the  Nore  were  still  full  of  woodland  beau- 
ty ; and  then,  there  was  lake  scenery  unrivaled 
throughout  Europe. 

I turned  to  Stebbe’s  narrative  for  details  of 

hi#  outfit.  His  horse  he  bought  at  Nordheim 
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for  two  hundred  and  forty  gulden — about  ten 
pounds;  his  saddle  and  knapsack  cost  him  a 
little  more  than  forty  shillings ; with  his  map, 
guide-book,  compass,  and  some  little  extras,  all 
were  comprised  within  twenty  pounds  sterling — 
surely  not  too  costly  an  equipage  for  one  who 
was  adventuring  on  a sea  wide  as  the  world 
itself. 

As  my  trial  was  a mere  experiment,  to  be  es- 
sayed on  the  most  limited  scale,  I resolved  not 
to  buy,  but  only  hire  a horse,  taking  him  by  the 
day,  so  that  if  any  change  of  mind  or  purpose 
supervened  I should  not  find  myself  in  any  em- 
barrassment. 

A fond  uncle  had  just  left  me  a legacy  of  a 
hundred  pounds  at  this  juncture,  which,  besides, 
was  the  season  of  the  long  vacation ; thus  did 
every  thing  combine  to  favor  the  easy  execution 
of  a plan,  which  I determined  forthwith  to  put 
into  practice. 

“ Something  quiet  and  easy  to  ride,  Sir,  you 
said  ?”  repeated  Mr.  Dycer  after  me,  as  I enter- 
ed his  great  establishment  for  the  sale  and  hire 
of  horses.  “ Show  the  gentleman  four  hundred 
and  twelve.” 

“Oh,  Heaven  forbid!”  exclaimed  I,  in  my 
ignorance ; “ such  a number  would  only  confuse 
me.” 

“You  mistake  me,  Sir,”  blandly  interposed 
the  dealer ; “ I meant  the  horse  that  stands  at 
that  number.  Lead  him  out,  Tim.  He’s  gen- 
tle as  a lamb,  Sir,  and,  if  you  find  he  suits  you, 
can  be  had  for  a song.  I mean  a ten-pound 
note,”  added  he,  hastily,  and  seeing  that  I was 
about  to  commit  another  misconception. 

“Has  he  a long  mane  and  tail?”  asked  I, 
eagerly. 

“The  longest  tail  and  the  fullest  mane  I ever 
saw.  But  here  he  comes.”  And  with  the  word 
there  advanced  toward  us,  at  a sort  of  easy 
amble,  a small-sized  cream-colored  horse,  with 
white  mane  and  tail.  Knowing  nothing  of 
horse-flesh,  I was  fain  to  content  myself  with 
such  observations  as  other  studies  might  supply 
me  with ; and  so  I closely  examined  his  head, 
which  was  largely  developed  in  the  frontal  re- 
gion, with  moral  qualities  fairly  displayed.  He 
had  memory  large,  and  individuality  strong,  nor 
was  wit,  if  it  exist  in  the  race,  deficient.  Over 
the  orbital  region  the  depressions  were  deep 
enough  to  contain  my  closed  fist,  and  when 
I' remarked  upon  them  to  the  groom,  he  said, 
“ ’Tis  his  teeth  will  tell  you  the  rayson  of  that;” 
a remark  which  I suspect  was  a sarcasm  upon 
my  general  ignorance. 

I liked  the  creature’s  eye  greatly.  It  was 
soft,  mild,  and  contemplative;  and  although 
not  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  possessed  a sub- 
dued lustre  that  promised  well  for  temper  and 
disposition. 

“Ten  shillings  a day — make  it  three  half 
crowns  by  the  week,  Sir.  You’ll  never  hit  upon 
the  like  of  him  again,”  said  the  dealer,  hurried- 
ly, ns  he  passed  me,  on  his  other  avocations. 

“Better  not  lose  him,  Sir;  he’s  well  known 
at  Batty’s,  and  they’ll  have  him  in  the  circus 
again  if  they  see  him.  Wish  you  saw  him  with 
his  fore-legs  on  a table,  ringing  the  bell  for  his 
breakfast.” 

“I’ll  take  him,  Mr.  Dycer,  by  the  week, 
though,  probably,  a day  or  two  will  be  all  I 
shall  need.” 

“Four  hundred  and  twelve  for  Mr.  Potts,” 
screamed  he  out.  “Shoes  removed,  and  to  be 
ready  in  the  morning.” 


MY  DAUGHTER  MINNIE. 

A few  years  ago — well,  it  is  not  less  than  forty 
— my  little  home-flock  was  led,  in  the  matter  of 
years,  by  daughter  Minnie — a pretty  name,  I al- 
ways thought.  Minnie  was  a good  child,  and  be- 
ing the  first-born,  was  half  maternal  in  her  man- 
agement of  the  later  comers,  even  down  to  little 
“ Pigeon,”  the  latest  and  tiniest  of  all. 

The  picture  of  Minnie  is  just  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  though  the  fort}-  years  which  have 
simmered  and  evaporated  since  had  been  weeks 
instead.  But  it  is  a father’s  eye  that  looks  over 
these  years  at  Minnie,  and  the  beauty  may  be  half 
fancy — a sort  of  affectional  illusion.  Those  we 
love  are  transparent,  you  know  — we  who  love 
them  look  through  into  the  heart,  and  then  imag- 
ine it  is  surface-tint  and  surface-light  of  which  we 
are  thinking. 

This  much  I know,  Minnie  was  the  best,  most 
affectionate,  and  wildest  of  daughters — one  of  those 
spirited  but  industrious  little  creatures  upon  whose 
enterprise  and  tact  the  greatest  and  strongest  of 
us  will  involuntarily  lean. 

“Minnie,  shall  I want  five  or  six  breadths  in 
this  skirt  ?”  her  mother  would  say. 

Looking  up,  with  just  a little  knitting  of  the 
forehead,  after  a moment’s  thought  Minnie  would 
answer : 

“ I think  five  will  do,  mother and  five  it  was. 

I can  hear,  even  now,  the  voice  of  Minnie’s  mo- 
ther— she  has  been  gone  twenty  years,  dear  heart ! 
— calling  from  the  head  of  the  stairs  : 

“Minnie!  Say — Minnie!” 

“What,  mother?” 

“ What  shall  we  have  for  dinner  to-day  ?” 

“ You  are  tired,  mother ; let’s  have  a little  ham 
and  some  eggs,  with  some  pease  from  the  garden, 
and  bread.”  That  settled  the  bill  of  fare. 

And  so  it  was  through  the  livelong  day ; for  in 
all  the  domestic  polity  Minnie,  though  only  prime 
minister,  possessed  fully  regal  power. 

At  this  time— this  forty  years  ago— I was,  of 
course,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  full  of  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  which  cluster  and  cling  to 
one’s  manhood.  I was  largely  engaged  in  active 
business,  received  some  slight  evidences  of  public 
confidence,  saw  a large  family  coming  up  about 
me — from  all  of  which  my  natural  positiveness  and 
force  of  character  received  more  or  less  strength- 
ening. 

One  night,  when  the  last  candle  had  been  ex- 


tinguished and  all  was  hushed,  my  wife  said,  with 
some  anxiety  of  tone, 

“ Husband,  I feel  uneasy  about  our  Minnie.” 

1 1 Minnie?  Why,  what’s  the  matter : is  she  sick ?” 

“No  : she  isn’t  sick,  but — ” 

“ But  what,  wife  ?” 

“Why,  Minnie  is — I mean,  she  seems  to  be — 
Well,  I’m  afraid  she  likes  Jemmy  Bran.” 

“Jemmy  Brun!  She’d  better  not.”  And  I 
leaped  to  the  floor  and  walked  to  the  window. 

‘ ‘Jemmy  Brun  and  our  Minnie ! — a pretty  match !” 

“ I was  afraid  you  would  be  disturbed,  dear ; 
but  don’t  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  husband.  I 
dare  say  we  can  put  a stop  to  it.”  And  motherly 
sobs  came  from  the  pillow. 

“ Put  a stop  to  it ! I guess  I will.  Jemmy  Brun 
and  our  Minnie ! — I guess  I will  put  a stop  to  it.” 

And  who  was  Jemmy  Brun?  A young  man 
of  some  two  years’  residence  in  the  neighborhood, 
of  good  habits  so  far  as  I knew,  but  altogether  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  my  taste,  to  my  ideal  of 
manliness.  I had  always  worshiped  business  tact 
and  enterprise.  It  had  taken  me,  when  a penniless 
boy,  and  brought  me  up  through  numberless  diffi- 
culties to  a position  of  influence.  That  which  was 
found  in  my  nature  when  young,  was  thus  nourish- 
ed and  rooted  through  all  the  after-years  of  strug- 
gle ripening  into  triumph. 

The  young  man  was  of  a literary  turn  of  mind ; 
had  taught  in  an  academy ; was  a writer,  it  was 
said,  for  one  or  two  periodicals.  There  was  an  air 
of  sentiment  about  him,  in  his  looks  and  manners, 
which  came  precisely  within  the  scope  of  my  con- 
tempt. I had  known  it  in  others— in  strong  busi- 
ness men — this  utter  contempt  for  the  least  possi- 
ble manifestation  of  sentiment ; for  those  unthrifty 
fellows  who  have  never  an  eye  for  business,  but 
hang  upon  the  skirts  of  thought,  clasp  imagery, 
and  ride  upon  rhythm.  You  may  see  it  now  every 
day  in  commercial  houses.  It  springs,  I think, 
from  the  absolute  antagonism  of  fact  and  fancy — 
of  the  figures  which  dot  the  pages  of  the  ledger  and 
those  which  illumine  the  lines  of  the  poet.  “ The 
Muses  frowned  on  me,"  said  a German  poet,  “ for 
keeping  account  books.”  Undoubtedly.  Nor  is 
the  knight  of  the  balance  sheet  less  intolerant  to- 
ward those  miserable  fellows  whose  entire  stock  in 
trade  can  be  stored  within  a very  little  cavity  just 
behind  the  frontal  bone. 

My  good  wife  had  a time  of  it  cooling  me  down, 
and  preventing  the  adoption  of  most  violent  meas- 
ures. Even  when  I had  formally  surrendered  to 
her  superior  discretion,  I chafed  by  times  like  a 
bear  in  harness.  If  wife  had  not  been  almost  a 
Rarey  in  tact,  I should  certainly  have  broken  into 
plungings  even  sooner  than  I did. 

Minnie  was  taken  one  day  into  solemn  confer- 
ence by  her  mother,  with  only  pussy  in  the  door- 
way as  auditor.  But  the  child,  though  she  blushed 
very  much,  moved  about  from  seat  to  seat,  and 
tore  pieces  of  paper  into  bits,  declared  that  she  wras 
heart-whole  yet — “as  why  shouldn’t  she  be? — for 
Jemmy  Brun  had  never  said  a word  to  her  which 
any  man  might  not  have  said  to  any  maiden.” 

So  wife  and  I got  easy  again. 

But  what  should  I see  one  evening  at  twilight, 
while  sauntering  out  under  the  shadows  of  my  own 
grove  of  forest  oaks  not  far  from  the  house,  but 
two  figures  flitting  slowly  hither  and  thither  among 
the  distant  trees  ? Like  a knave  as  I was,  I sat 
on  the  ground  and  watched  them.  Watched  them 
nervously,  glaringly,  till  I saw  Jemmy  Brun  give 
Minnie  a kiss  on  her  lips,  and  look  lovingly  after 
her  as  she  slipped  away. 

I w as  reclining  upon  the  sward  by  her  path. 
Determined  to  meet  and  confront  her  there,  I sat 
and  watched  her  coming. 

Certainly  Minnie’s  face  never  wore  that  expres- 
sion before.  It  was  not  gleeful,  but  it  was  radiant, 
and  her  eyes,  which  were  bent  on  the  ground,  and 
hence  only  visible  as  she  came  very  near  me,  had 
a light  and  a depth  that!  never  saw  before.  She 
passed  me ; so  utterly  was  the  child  absorbed  in 
her  own  emotions. 

“ Minnie  !”  I said,  in  a tone  which  startled  my- 
self scarcely  less  than  the  child. 

“Oh !”  and  she  sprang  from  the  path  as  though 
the  sound  had  been  a rattle  among  the  grass. 

I raised  myself  slowly — I am  very  slow  when 
very  angry — and  standing  stiffly*  before  her  glow- 
ered down  into  her  eyes — Minnie’s  beautiful  living 
eyes — with  a sternness  which  had  never  failed  to 
terrify.  But  the  child,  though  she  trembled  like 
an  aspen  at  first,  brought  her  father’s  spirit  to  the 
rescue,  and,  in  the  strength  of  love  and  innocence, 
looked  into  her  father’s  angry  face  at  length  with 
perfect  composure. 

I must  not  repeat  the  words  that  followed : they 
shall  never  be  written ; and  would  to  God  they  had 
never  been  spoken ! 

Minnie  had  given  him  her  heart,  and  would  give 
him  her  hand.  How  could  she  help  it?  Even 
her  father’s  anger  should  not  prevent  her  fulfilling 
her  word  ; for  was  not  Jemmy  Bran  worthy,  and 
was  not  her  father’s  anger  unreasonable  and  un- 
just ? All  this  she  said  to  me  with  the  deep  calm- 
ness of  a perfect  heroine,  while  I stood  there  al- 
most as  much  astonished  as  angry. 

“Wife,  it’s  all  up  with  Minnie,”  said  I,  striding 
into  the  sitting-room  and  breaking  in  upon  a most 
comfortable  afternoon  reverie,  only  relieved  by*  the 
solemn  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  busy  click  of 
knitting  needles. 

“Lord!  what’s  the  matter?”  and  the  ball  of 
yarn  rolled  across  the  floor,  while  a flower-pot  on 
the  window  fell  spilling  and  crashing  on  the  bricks 
outside,  “ there  goes  that  flower-pot— tell  me  quick 
— you  look  as  pale  as  a sheet.” 

“ Minnie  has  promised  to  marry  that  scape-grace 
in  spite  of  us : she  says  she  will  to  me,  in  the  face 
of  my  absolute  commands.”  Thereupon  I walked 
the  floor,  wife  staring  at  me  the  while.  “I’ll 
never  forgive  her — never.” 

“ Husband,  stop  and  think.  He—” 

“I  won't  stop  and  think.  I say  I'll  never  for- 
give her ; and  I won’t.  Call  her  in.” 

Wife  left  the  room  in  search  of  Minnie.  She  was 
gone  a long  while : from  which  circumstance  I have 
always  had  the  suspicion  that  she  spent  the  time 


in  soothings  and  comfortings  scarcely  to  be  ce  jsid- 
ered  as  abetting  my  view  of  the  case.  At  length 
they  returned;  both  tearful.  We  sat  down  to- 
gether, a constrained  group ; Minnie  very  tearful, 
but  very  sweet  and  beautiful.  The  interview  was 
short,  and  these  were  the  closing  words : 

“ Father,  I have  always  been  a dutiful  child — 
you  will  do  me  that  justice.  But  I love  this  man. 
You  grant  that  his  character  is  unimpeachable,  but 
you  forbid  our  marriage  because  you  have  a preju- 
dice against  him.  I love  and  honor  you,  father. 
You  can  not  doubt  that;  but  in  this  case  I must 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart.” 

“ Do  so  if  you  will ; but  remember,  your  father 
will  never  forgive  you.” 

Thus  ended  the  interview,  wife  sobbing  distress- 
fully, Minnie  weeping  quietly,  and  I sitting  glum 
and  angry. 

Minnie  kept  her  word,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Jemmy  Brun. 

I did  not  forbid  them  the  house,  as  most  angry 
fathers  are  said  to  do,  but  I told  Minnie  ngain  that 
she  had  lost  my  love  and  care.  Then  I was  so 
foolish  as  to  see  Jemmy  Brun,  and  in  a very  silly 
speech  inform  him  that  since  he  was  taking  my 
daughter  from  her  father  without  his  consent,  he 
need  expect  no  gifts  or  favors  now  or  henceforth. 
She  would  not  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  family 
inheritance,  nor  should  I render  the  least  assistance 
if  they  “should  come  to  want.”  I shall  never  for- 
get the  queer  look  the  young  man  gave  me — a 
glance  in  which  pride  seemed  almost  vainly  strag- 
gling with  a cluster  of  mirth-sparkles. 

“Very  well,  Sir;  we  will  try  not  to  ‘come  to 
want.’  ” That  was  all  he  said;  but  the  cool  self- 
possession  of  his  manner  made  me  feel  as  though  I 
had  undertaken  to  drive  a nail  and  had  pounded 
my  fingers. 

I had  always  been  demonstrative  toward  my 
children — the  elder  as  well  as  the  younger.  Min- 
nie had  never  lost  her  right  to  her  father’s  knee,  nor 
did  she  ever  meet  me  in  the  morning  or  part  from 
me  at  night  without  a kiss.  This  was  denied  her 
now.  Poor  child ! it  was  the  sorest  trial  of  all. 
Once  or  twice  she  clung  tearfully  to  me  in  my 
sternness,  and  reaching  up  to  clasp  my  neck  with 
her  white  arms,  tried  to  bend  my  lips  to  hers. 
No.  I promised  her  never  a ki3s  while  I lived. 

Women  are  strange  creatures.  There  was  wife, 
who  had  entirely  sympathized  with  me  as  I sup- 
posed, absolutely  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
recreant  daughter.  I verily  believe  that  long  be- 
fore the  wedding-day  came  she  was  as  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  whole  affair  as  though  Minnie  had 
been  about  to  marry  the  best  business  man  in  town. 
Little  use  was  it  for  me  to  tighten  my  purse-strings, 
and  direct  that  the  child  should  have  no  marriage 
outfit  of  wardrobes,  pillow-cases,  counterpanes,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  et  ceteras  in  which  mothers 
take  such  pride  and  pleasure.  In  spite  of  me,  but 
surreptitiously*,  Minnie  was  well  provided  for,  I am 
sure.  I remember  that  the  shopman’s  bills  for  some 
ten  months  after  seemed  unusually  full,  both  in 
number  of  items  and  footing  of  column ; and  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  wife  had  arranged  with  the 
tradesman  to  have  the  articles  scattered  along 
through  the  months.  She  was  always  a good 
financier. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  church.  I was 
present,  lest  my*  absence  might  give  too  great  no- 
toriety to  the  family*  jar.  Useless.  The  whole 
town  having  long  since  been  made  acquainted  w ith 
the  state  of  affairs,  the  bride’s  beauty  and  the 
bridegroom’s  popularity  set  many  eyes  on  me  with 
the  sparkle  of  criticism  in  them. 

“lie  needn’t  look  so  savage-like,”  muttered  a 
gruff  old  yeoman  behind  me;  “ there  ain’t  a like- 
lier young  feller  any  wlieres  hereabout  than  Jem- 
my* Brun ; an’  though  Minnie  be  purty  as  a pink, 
it’s  a good  match,  I say— a real  even  bargain— 
so.” 

Long,  long  months  went  by  after  the  marriage 
— tedious,  unhappy*  months  to  me.  I knew  I was 
being  soured  by*  this  self-imposed  restraint  on  the 
affectional  of  my*  nature.  Minnie  came  to  her  old 
home  sometimes.  Once  or  twice  she  begged  for 
the  return  of  the  old  love,  the  old  home-kiss.  No. 
My  daughter  was  happy  in  her  husband,  happy  in 
her  new  home.  But  I saw  very*  plainly  that  the 
bless  of  the  old  home  was  lost  to  her. 

Nearly*  two  years  went  back  into  the  past,  shad- 
owed in  this  manner,  when  a little  human  blos- 
som was  laid  in  its  cradle.  A little,  straggling 
wee  thing — another  little  Minnie.  Poor  me ! Here 
was  a new  influence  to  be  stemmed,  as  boats  stem 
another  gust  and  another  wave.  But  I braced 
myself ; and  when  I had  been  forced  into  Minnie’s 
chamber,  stood  over  the  pale  child  with  the  little 
one  on  her  arm,  and  heard  the  faint  voice  add  to 
the  sweetly-beseeching  look,  “ Do  kiss  me,  father !" 
I shook  my  head  and  went  out. 

One  day  a strange  change  came  over  the  young 
mother,  alarming  the  experienced,  and  giving  to 
the  phy*sician  that  ominous  air  of  grave  mystery* 
which  strikes  into  the  soul  of  the  loving.  I moved 
about  full  of  fear  and  guilty  distress.  The  symp- 
toms became  more  and  more  alarming— she  was 
sinking.  I was  called  to  her  bedside,  as  to  that 
of  my  first  dying  child.  As  I bent  over  the  white 
face,  almost  translucent  with  weakness,  illumined 
by  eyes  all  undimmed  by  illness,  my  Minnie  gave 
me  the  old-time  glance  of  love,  and,  throwing  up 
her  hands,  as  if  to  clasp  my  neck,  said,  faintly,  but 
oh ! so  earnestly, 

“ Kiss  me,  father !” 

I bent  down  to  my  daughter,  my  first-born,  and 
we  wept  long  together — the  strong  father  and  the 
faintly  breathing  child. 

What  do  you  think  my  Minnie  did  ? Why  she 
got  well  again,  and  in  two  months  was  as  musical 
as  a lark,  and  as  gay,  looking  after  the  little  Min- 
nie like  a pretty  mother  as  she  was. 

However,  the  ice  was  fairly  broken,  and  I was 
my*  old  fatherly  self  ever  after.  Minnie  even  ven- 
tured, after  a time,  to  make  merry  at  my*  expensa 
over  the  fact  that  not  only*  was  Jemmy*  Brun  the 
best  of  husbands,  but  one  of  the  well-known  of 
American  writers. 

I think  I was  a very*  great  fool. 
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DAMASCUS  AND  THE  HOLY  WAR. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  DAMASCUS. 


COURT  OF  A HOUSE  IN  DAMASCUS. 


ry.  Built  at  a time  when  the  art  of  building  cit- 
ies was  in  its  infancy,  the  city,  externally,  is  not 
very  inviting;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty; 
the  river — the  ancient  Pharpar — is  as  mi  ddy  as 
the  Tiber;  and  many  of  the  old  houses  appear  to 
have  been  constructed  more  for  defense  than  for 
ornament.  It  is  only  when  you  enter  the  court- 
yards and  witness  the  truly  Oriental  magnificence 
of  the  interior  decorations  that  you  realize  how 


rich  a city  this  once  was,  how  much  money  there 
is  here  still,  and  how  few  opportunities  there  are 
for  using  money  in  mercantile  enterprise. 

This  is  the  city  where  the  latest  massacre  in 
Syria  occurred.  The  reader  will  find  details  in 
our  news  columns. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Sultan  had,  in  view  of  the  massacres 
in  Syria,  dispatched  to  that  region  a special  en- 


We  engrave  herewith  three  pictures  of  the  city 
of  Damascus,  and  a portrait  of  Fuad  Pacha,  the 
new  Turkish  Commissioner  to  Syria. 

Damascus  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  world.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  14th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  figures  prominently  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  world.  Not  only  is  its  vicinitj-  so  fer- 
tile that  it  has  claimed  to  have  been  the  “ Garden 
of  Paradise,"  but  far  many  centuries  its  manufac- 


tures were  the  most  costly  known  in  commerce. 
European  ladies  of  rank  boasted  of  owning  Damas- 
cene silks,  and  to  this  day  we  talk  proverbially 
about  “a  Damascus  blade.”  All  this  glory  has 
long  since  departed.  Damascus  is  still  a city  of 
some  80,000  inhabitants,  12,000  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians; it  still  exports  some  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
hemp,  and  consumes  British  manufactures ; but 
its  rank  among  the  world’s  cities  is  very  seconda- 


PAMASCUS, WITH  THE  RIVER  BARRADA  (THE  ANCIENT  PHARPAR). 
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FUAD  PACHA,  THE  NEW  TURKISH  COMMISSIONER  TO  SYRIA,  CHARGED  WITH  TnE  DUTY  OF  PROTECTING  THE  CHRISTIANS. 


voy,  Fuad  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men.  Physiognomists  may  form  their 
own  opinions  from  his  portrait  as  to  his  probable 
capacity  for  the  arduous  task  before  him. 

Fuacl  Pacha  is  of  a noble  Turkish  family,  and 
received  a modern  education — differing  in  that  par- 
ticular from  most  Turks  of  high  station.  He  de- 
voted himself  in  early  life  to  the  public  service, 
and  rose  successively  from  post  to  post,  until  at 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  he  became  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  most  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Turkish  Cabinet.  He  subsequently  rep- 
resented Turkey  at  the  Congress  of  Paris.  He  is 
well  esteemed  by  European  diplomatists,  and  is 
believed  to  be  a man  who  rises  superior  to  the  prej- 
udices of  His  race.  We  shall  see  what  success  he 
will  have  in  the  Lebanon. 

For  our  own  part,  we  freely  confess  that  we  ex- 
pect no  redress  for  the  past  or  security  for  the  fu- 
ture from  any  Turkish  source. 


Captain  Branft, 

OF  THE 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

INSTINCT  AND  WONDER. 

As  the  cavalcade  trotted  round  the  curve  of 
the  peak,  and  then  walked  the  cattle  down  the 
steep  zigzag  road  of  the  beautiful  valley,  the 
Commodore  said,  “But,  Piron,  tell  me  who 
that  large  man  is  with  the  black  hair  and  bine 
eyes  ?” 

“ Why,  Cleveland,  all  I know  of  him  is,  that 
he  landed  at  Kingston  in  a vessel  from  the  Istli-  i 
mus  of  Panama,  and  is  going  to  Cuba  on  his 
way  to  England.  He  came  to  me,  hearing  that 
I was  the  consignee  of  old  Blunt’s  older  brig, 
bound  to  New  Orleans,  and  so  home,  to  know  if 
he  could  be  dropped  at-^St^  Jagq,  where  lie  has 


some  property  or  debts  to  collect ; and  since  the 
old  skipper  has  no  objection,  he  has  taken  pas- 
sage in  the  brig  when  she  goes  with  me  and  my 
family.  I have  since  met  him — he  calls  him- 
self Colonel  Lawton — at  dinners  of  our  set,  and 
he  seems  to  be  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman. 
Tom  Stewart  thinks  the  latter  from  his  accent, 
and  for  his  liking  for  snuff;  hut  Paddy  Burns 
differs,  and  believes  he  don’t  like  snuff,  but  only 
takes  it  to  show  his  splendid  box.  Any  way,  lie 
speaks  all  languages,  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
and  English,  and  can  talk  slang  in  them  all  like 
a native.  He  has  served,  too,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, with  Bolivar  there  on  the  Spanish  Main  ; 
and  he  was  with  Cochrane  in  that  desperate 
affair  of  cutting  out  the  Esmeralda  in  Callao 
Bay.  A very  amusing,  entertaining  vagabond 


he  is,  and  I asked  him  to  join  ns  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  my  people  on  our  last  frolic  to 
the  valley ; but  somehow,  I am  rather  sorry  that 
I gave  him  a passage  with  ns  in  the  brig,  for  I 
don’t  altogether  like  his  looks.” 

“Neither  do  I,  Piron!  his  hair  is  too  black 
for  his  light  blue  eyes.  However,  we  must  make 
the  most  of  him.” 

Over  the  shaky  bridge  of  the  torrent,  where 
Jacob  Blnnt  prayed  earnestly  for  Martha  Blunt, 
and  swore  at  his  donkey  as  if  he  had  never 
rocked  on  water  before  ; Mr.  Mouse,  with  a last 
tiny  kick  on  the  saddle-flaps  of  his  lofty  mule, 
tumbled  off;  Colonel  Lawton  swinging  himself 
from  the  saddle  of  his  barb  as  if  he  had  been 
part  of  him ; Tom  Stewart,  Paddy  Burns,  and 
Don  Stingo,  sliding  off  any  way;  Harry  Dar- 


cantel  trying  to  descend  in  fine  style,  and  fail- 
ing miserably ; Piron  and  the  Commodore  doing 
the  thing  leisurely ; Jacob  Blunt  pulled  off  bodi- 
ly; while  the  laughing  blacks  took  the  beasts 
and  led  them  away. 

There  were  three  pairs  of  eyes  that  watched 
all  this  grace  and  clumsiness  from  the  windows 
of  the  saloon. i Two  pair  of  dark  ones  smiled, 
and  the  pair  of  blue  opened  until  they  seemed 
like  azure  globes,  and  then  they  closed  until  the 
fringe  of  chestnut  lashes  nearly  hid  them  from 
sight. 

‘ ‘ Colonel  Lawton,  do  me  the  favor  to  follow  my 
old  friend  Banou — you,  too,  Captain  Jacob  and 
Lieutenant  Parcantel  and  Mr.  Mouse;  Paddy 
Burns  nnd  Stingo,  here,  will  show  you  your  quar- 
ters in  the  old  billiard-room.  Come,  Commo- 
dore, the  rest  of  us  will  find  quarters  in  the  casa.” 

An  hour  later  the  saloon  and  sala  were  all 
alight,  and  the  sashes  of  the  jalousies  closed, 
for  it  was  cool  at  times  up  there  at  Escondido. 
There,  too,  stood  the  party  of  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Mouse  being  a prominent  figure  in  the  back- 
ground. Then  came  a rustling  of  robes,  and  as 
the  great  folding  doors  swung  open  the  three 
ladies  lit  up  the  saloon  in  a halo  of  loveliness 
with  brighter  rays  than  were  shed  from  the  wax 
lights  in  the  chandelier.  Two  fair  hands  were 
placed  in  those  of  Cleveland,  nnd  the  look  which 
accompanied  went  back  to  the  happy  morning 
on  the  old  brig’s  deck,  away  off  there  to  sea. 

“Oh,  monsieur!  I can  not  say  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  once  more ! Let  me  present  you 
to  my  sister,  Madame  Nathalie  Delonde,  and 
our  daughter.  Ah,  my  dear  Captain  Blnnt ! 
both  your  children  before  you  again,  and  you 
have  come  to  take  us  away.” 

“Colonel  Lawton,  ma  chhre ,”  said  Piron. 

“And  mesdames,”said  the  Commodore,  “let 
me  also  present  my  nephew,  Lieutenant  Dar- 
cantel,  and  Mr.  Mouse.” 

What  caused  that  woman  to  start,  as  the  girl 
took  the  tiny  reefer  by  the  hand,  and  impulsive- 
ly clasp  those  white  hands  together,  while  her 
heart  beat  in  yearning  throbs,  and  her  bosom 
rose  and  fell  like  billows  by  the  shore?  Why 
I did  she  then  raise  one  hand  to  her  fair  neck, 
and,  as  if  in  a dream,  feel  for  the  golden  links 
of  the  chain,  with  the  other  hand  pressed  to  her 
panting  heart  for  the  locket  which  once  reposed 
there?  How  was  it  that,  bewildered  by  a mo- 
ther’s instinct,  she  gazed  at  the  youth  before 
her,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  hopelessly  around 
in  search  of  her  husband  in  the  crowd  ? 

“Yes,  mndame.  This  is  my  nephew,  Henry 
Darcantel.” 

“Ah,  Henri ! Excuse  me,  Monsieur.  I am 
j charmed  to  see  you  !” 

Why,  now,  did  the  touch  of  his  hand  make  her 
heart  beat  faster,  and  send  a thrill  of  joy  through 
her  frame?  Only  be  a little  calm,  madame,  for 
a w liBp|  lpu;jt pr r,|n  be  sad  and  ponder  all 
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night,  like  your  good  Jules  Piron  does  habitu- 
ally. Wait,  Jules  will  tell  you  all  he  knows 
when  you  are  alone  to-night. 

The  doors  of  the  sala  were  thrown  open.  The 
broad  pennant  leading  with  Madame  Rosalie ; 
the  military  chieftain  marching  beside  Madame 
Nathalie,  much  to  the  animosity  of  Paddy  Burns. 
Then  Mr.  Mouse  convoying  Mademoiselle,  to 
the  infinite  disgust  of  the  commander  of  the 
Rosalie , one  gun  schooner,  formerly  the  Perdila. 
But  what  made  that  old  negro  in  spotless  white, 
standing  at  the  door,  jerk  his  head  back  and 
open  his  great  eyes  till  there  was  no  black  left 
in  them  1 And  why  did  he  blunder  about  the  ta- 
ble afterward,  and  pour  wine  over  the  Colonel’s 
richly  laced  coat,  while  staring  like  an  ogre  at 
the  young  bluejacket  opposite.  That  old  Banou, 
perhaps,  did  not  like  to  see  his  young  mistress 
too  much  attended  to  by  every  gay  scamp  who 
came  near  her.  Oh,  no;  of  course  not.  But 
then,  if  that  brawny  negro  in  white  had  only 
known  over  whose  arm  and  mutilated  hand  he 
was  pouring  light  wine  in  his  abstraction,  he 
would  have  crammed  that  he^vy  cut  decanter 
in  powdered  glass  splinters  down  the  chieftain’s 
throat.  There  would  have  been  claret  of  a dif- 
ferent color  spilled  then,  quantities  of  it.  You 
needn’t  feel  in  your  pockets,  Colonel,  or  look 
round  the  sala  to  see  if  perchance  there  is  a 
green  silk  rope  squirming  from  the  ceiling.  We 
don’t  keep  any  of  those  pretty  things  out  at  Es- 
condido. So  go  on  with  your  dinner,  you  cold- 
eyed  scoundrel,  and  tell  all  the  lies  you  can  to 
that  lovely  woman  at  your  elbow;  how  you 
wanted  to  save  Bolivar’s  life,  and  it  was  saved 
without  you.  Don’t  forget  either  to  tell  her 
how  that  patriot  had  you  drummed  out  of  his 
army,  suspecting  you  of  having  assassinated  the 
officer  near  you  in  the  confusion  of  battle,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  watch  to  replace  the  one 
presented  to  you  by  the  Captain  General.  Pad- 
dy Burns  is  watching  you,  Colonel  Lawton,  and 
that  whole-souled  little  Irishman  is  not  the  man 
to  be  trifled  with.  Now  remove  the  covers. 
But  take  care,  Banou,  you  nearly  twitched  off 
the  military  gentleman’s  hair.  Tom  Stewart 
saw  it,  and  he  noticed,  too,  a broad  red  seam, 
like  the  track  of  a musket  bullet — honorable 
wound  no  doubt — under  your  black  glossy  wig. 

Mr.  Mouse  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
the  perfumed  damsel  beside  him,  and  he  knew 
she  was  up  to  her  rose-tipped  ears  in  love  with 
him,  oh!  fifty  fathoms  deep;  but  his  mother 
liked  girls,  and  he  would  leave  her  half-pay! 
Still  he  didn’t  forget  his  adoration  for  the  roast 
duck ; and  he  slyly  swigged  some  Madeira  too, 
with  a wary  eye  on  the  broad  pennant  through 
the  flowers  of  the  epergne.  Talked,  too,  did 
that  reefer — ay,  chattered — and  said  that  the 
quiet  young  officer  on  her  left  was  very  well  liked 
in  the  steerage,  and  commanded  a pretty  little 
craft  named  the  Rosalie.  She  knew  that  be- 
fore, did  she?  Well,  his  father  was  a cold, 
stern  man,  but  he  was  kind  and  generous,  anil 
had  been  very  good  to  his  poor  mother,  God 
bless  him ! 

Commodore  Cleveland  talked  in  a low  tone, 
all  through  the  dinner,  to  the  lady  who  did  not 
eat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  who  occasional- 
ly rested  her  white  hand,  with  a trustful  reli- 
ance, on  the  great  tanned-leather  paw  of  Ja- 
cob Blunt,  that  honest  mariner  not  wishing  to 
talk  to  any  body,  man  or  woman.  That  ancient 
mariner  was  mentally  damning  donkeys  ; spec- 
ulating how  he  should  get  back  to  the  Martha 
Blunt  brig,  in  Kingston  harbor;  and  praying 
for  Martha  Blunt,  wife,  riding  at  single  anchor 
near  Plymouth  beach.  Piron  took  wine  with 
every  body,  said  a word  or  two  to  all  around  the 
table,  and  talked  to  Tom  Stewart  about  certain 
business  matters  connected  with  the  plantation 
when  he  had  gone. 

Then  came  the  last  course,  and  the  dessert  of 
delicious  fruits,  which  quite  stopped  Mr.  Mouse’s 
mouth,  and  even  his  palpitating  heart  ceased 
beating;  while  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  nibbled 
some  lady-finger  biscuit,  and  bent  her  graceful 
head  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  earnest  lips 
beside  her. 

We  told  you,  Miss,  how  it  would  be ; and,  in 
spite  of  the  warning,  there  you  are — the  color 
coming  and  going  over  your  girlish  cheeks,  and 
never  saying  a word!  What  a couple  that 
would  make ! thought  Madame  Nathalie.  And 
what  a resemblance  in  expression  there  is  be- 
tween them — he  with  his  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  she  fair  and  blue.  Be  careful,  my  sweet 
Rosalie!  And  so  thought  her  sister  and  her 
sister’s  husband;  Stingo  too,  old  Banou,  and 
every  one  save  tiny  Mouse,  who  had  no  rivals 
but  Rat,  Beaver,  and  Martin,  and  he  could  take 
the  wind  out  of  their  sails  any  day. 

The  party  of  ladies  rose  from  the  table,  and 
leaving  the  men — all  except  the  captain  of  the 
Rosalie  and  Mr.  Mouse,  who  would  have  re- 
mained had  he  not  seen  a shake  of  the  broad 
pennant’s  finger— went  into  the  saloon.  Then 
there  was  a brilliant  prelude  on  the  piano,  a 
touch  of  a guitar  by  stronger  fingers,  an  air 
from  an  opera,  a song  or  two,  much  conversa- 
tion— while  reefer  Mouse  slept  on  the  sofa 

and  coffee  Then  it  was  late,  every  one  was 

fatigued,  bon  soirs  were  said,  and  the  party 

coffee  and  all — separated. 


CHAPTER  XLn. 

TRUTH  AND  TERROR. 

In  a great  square  room,  standing,  as  usual, 
on  cocoa-nut  stilts,  which  had  once  been  used 
for  a billiard-room,  were  half  a dozen  iron- 
framed cots  ranged  along  the  walls,  and  where 
some  of  the  Escondido’s  guests  were  to  bivouac. 
Every  tiling,  however,  was  tidy  and  comfortable; 
snow-white  bed-dothes  and  gauze  mosquito  nets, 
lots  of  napkins  and  ewers,  and  things  for  bath- 
ing behind  a screen  of  dimity  curtains  ; and  not 
forgetting  a large  table— vice  the  billiard-table 
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— in  the  centre,  on  which  stood  plenty  of  sugar 
and  limes,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  bottles  and 
flasks,  red  and  white,  and — very  little  water  in 
jugs. 

The  occupants  of  this  bivouac  had  turned  in, 
and  the  lights  had  been  doused.  Conversation, 
however,  was  kept  up,  especially  by  the  thin  lit- 
tle voice  of  Mr.  Mouse,  who,  having  enjoyed  a nap 
in  the  early  evening,  and  having  been  danced  and 
tumbled  about  on  the  trip  to  the  ledge  by  Harry 
Darcantel,who  was  in  tip-top  condition,  the  reef- 
er was  as  wide  awake  as  a black-fish.  Don 
Stingo  chanted  a few  convivial  airs  and  snored ; 
so  did  Jacob  Blunt,  with  a spluttering  groan  in- 
termixed ; and  Paddy  Burns  fell  off  into  a doze, 
saying  blasphemous  words  addressed  to  the  world 
at  large,  with  a mutter  against  the  military,  hop- 
ing he  might  look  at  a Bolivian  patriot  edgewise 
with  a friend  and  companion  of  his,  Mr.  Joe 
Manton,  at  his  side;  he  would  put  an  end  to 
any  more  lies  about  charges  of  cavalry  and  cut- 
ting out  frigates  in  Callao  Bay.  That  Paddy 
Burns  would,  though  he  didn’t  wear  a wig  and 
a large  sapphire  on  the  only  finger  he  had  left 
on  his  left  hand,  and  with  a diamond  snuff-box, 
too ! Presented  to  you  by  a connection  of  your 
family,  was  it  ? Take  a pinch  out  of  it  ? Con- 
found him,  no ! Begorra,  the  snuff  is  not  Lundy 
Foot’s,  and  the  box  is  brass,  Sir,  brass ! 

“ I say,  Mouse,  keep  quiet,  will  you,  and  let 
me  go  to  sleep!”  Harry  Darcantel  did  not 
think  of  going  to  sleep — that  was  a fib  he  told 
the  reefer — he  wanted  merely  to  shut  his  eyes 
and  dream  of — you  know  who — a tall,  graceful 
girl  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  who  looked  at 
him  once  or  twice  such  looks  that  there  was  no 
sleep  for  him  for  ever  so  long.  What  did  she 
say  ? Why,  she  never  opened  her  pouting  lips  to 
show  those  even  pearly  teeth ! She  only  looked 
out  of  those  soft  blue  eyes.  That  was  all ! 

“ Mr.  Darcantel,  I think  of  getting  married.” 

“The  devil  you  do!  And  who  to,  pray?” 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Mouse,  as  he  rolled  over 
and  kicked  the  sheet  off  his  slate-pencil  built 
legs,  “I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind ; but  do  you 
know  that  that  pretty  girl  up  there  at  the  big 
house  has  taken  quite  a fancy  to  me,  and  when 
you  were  presented  to  her  mother  she  gave  me 
such  a squeeze  of  the  hand ! Oh  my !” 

Here  Mr.  Mouse’s  narrative  was  cut  short  by 
a pillow  hitting  him  plumb  on  the  mouth,  clean 
through  his  mosquito  net. 

“Very  charming  young  lady,  Mr.  Mouse,” 
said  a quiet  voice,  in  a cool  tone,  on  the  other 
side  of  him;  “she  did  seem  to  take  a violent 
fancy  to  you.” 

Mr.  Mouse  rolled  over,  and  then  sitting  up  in 
his  cot,  replied,  “Yes,  Sir!  and  that  was  her 
mother  sitting  by  you  when  the  big  nigger  in 
white  capsized  the  wine  over  your  sleeve  and 
nearly  pulled  your  a — hair  oft.” 

Look  out,  Mr.  Mouse ! if  that  man  there  be- 
side you  once  gives  a twitch  at  your  curls  he’ll 
pull  something  more  than  hair — perhaps  a bloody 
little  scalp  with  it ! 

“ Oh !”  was  the  sound  that  came  back. 

“ Yes,  Sir,  and  the  other  beautiful  lady  next 
the  Commodore  is  her  sister.  She  had  a son 
just  Mademoiselle’s  age,  who  was  murdered  by 
pirates  oft'  Jamaica  ever  so  many  years  ago,  and 
Commodore  Cleveland  chased  them  in  a ship  he 
was  first  lieutenant  of — my  father  commanded 
the  ship — she  was  the  old  Scourge .” 

“Hold  your  tongue!”  came  from  the  cot 
where  the  spare  pillow  was  thrown  from. 

“ Ho !”  said  the  military  chieftain ; but  if  the 
room  had  not  been  so  dark,  the  way  his  eyes 
opened  and  emitted  an  icy  glare  of  surprise 
would  have  made  Tiny  Mouse  shiver  with  cold. 

“ Oh,  dear,  yes,  Colonel,  I heard  the  Commo- 
dore tell  all  about  it  the  other  night  on  board 
the  frigate.  He  thought  I was  asleep,  but  I kept 
awake  through  the  best  part  of  it.” 

“The  best  part  of  it?” 

“Why,  Sir,  how  an  old  one-eyed  Spaniard 
deceived  my  father  and  sent  him  on  a fool’s  er- 
rand from  St.  Jago  down  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
and  afterward  how  the  Scourge  chased  the  pirat- 
ical schooner  in  a hurricane  for  ever  so  long, 
clear  away  to  the  coast  of  Darien,  where  they 
blew  her  out  of  water  and  killed  every  scoundrel 
on  board !” 

Not  every  one,  Mr.  Mouse.  There  is  the  very 
greatest  of  those  scoundrels  grinding  his  teeth 
and  glaring  your  way  at  your  elbow. 

“What  was  the  name  of  that  cape,  Darcan- 
tel, where  the  schooner  was  destroyed?  No,  I 
won’t  be  quiet ! the  Colonel  wants  to  hear  all 
about  it.  There’s  a good  fellow,  tell  me !” 

“ Garrote  Cape.” 

The  listener  slowly  raised  the  mutilated  hand 
and  put  the  finger  with  the  sapphire  ring  to  his 
throat,  evidently  not  liking  the  name  of  that 
cape,  for  it  caused  a choking  sensation  to  utter 
it — “ Ho  ! Cape  Garrote !” 

“ Yes,  Sir ! and  Darcantel's  father  here  once 
chartered  a vessel  and  went  all  the  way  down 
there  to  explore  the  place,  and  was  gone  fifteen 
months!  Wasn’t  he,  Darky?”  said  the  boy  fa- 
miliarly. 

“ Mouse,  I tell  you  what  it  is : if  you  don’t 
shut  up  that  little  fly-trap  of  yours  I’ll  make 
Rat  lick  you  when  you  go  on  board !” 

“Rat  lick  me?”  said  Tiny,  as  he  jumped 
straight  up  in  the  cot;  “I  gave  him  and  Mar- 
tin a black  eye  apiece  only  on  our  last  boat-duty 
day  for  saying  your  father,  the  Doctor,  had  killed 
his  brother-in-law  in  a duel !” 

“ Hush,  my  dear  little  fellow ! you  did  a very 
foolish  thing.  There,  say  no  more  on  that  sub- 
ject; it  gives  me  pain,  my  Tiny.  So  talk  on 
as  much  as  yon  like.” 

“ My  dear  friend,”  exclaimed  the  lad,  in  a 
broken  voice,  as  he  plunged  through  his  mt 
and  put  his  arms  around  Darcantel,  “I  wouldn’t 
grieve  you  for  the  world ; but  do  you  suppose, 
little  as  I am,  that  I wouldn’t  fight  for  the  Doc- 
tor, who  is  so  kind  to  me,  and  has  done  so  much 
for  my  poor  dear  sweet  mother  ?” 
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Here  there  was  a sob  as  he  wound  his  arms 
closer  round  his  friend’s  neck  and  cried  like  a 
child,  as  he  was. 

“Well,  never  mind,  Tiny;  go  to  sleep  now! 
I am  not  angry.  There,  turn  in !” 

“ I won’t  speak  another  word  to-night,  Harry, 
for  any  soul  breathing ; little  fool  that  I am  !” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Monsieur,”  said  the  Col- 
onel, in  French,  with  a slight  quiver  on  his 
tongue,  “but  did  your  father  really  go  all  the 
way  down  to  Darien  out  of  mere  curiosity?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  he  did  go  there  to  see  if  by  any 
chance  one  of  the  pirates  had  escaped ; and  he 
traveled,  too,  a good  deal  about  among  the  In- 
dians making  inquiries.” 

“Ho!  and  did  he  pick  up  any  information 
there  ?” 

“Why,  Sir,  I am  not  positive,  but  I believe 
that  he  got  a hint  that  a European  had  wander- 
ed over  that  country  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  head  and  hand  and  was  almost  naked ; but 
the  natives  could  give  him  but  very  meagre  ac- 
counts. He  continued  on,  however,  down  the 
Isthmus,  on  the  Pacific  side,  by  sea,  as  far  as 
Chili,  when  he  went  into  the  interior  to  Peru, 
crossed  the  Andes,  and  followed  down  the  Orin- 
oco to  Para,  when  he  sailed  again  for  England.” 

“Oh!  no  other  motive  than  curiosity?” 

“ Perhaps  he  had ; for  he  once  told  me  he  had 
some  old  scores  to  settle  with  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  pirate,  and  if  he  was  alive  he  felt 
quite  sure  he  would,  one  of  those  days,  put  him 
to  death.  My  father,  Sir,  is  a very  determined 
person,  and  never  forgets  an  oath.  ” 

“Truly,  Monsieur,  you  interest  me.  But 
what  sort  of  a man  in  appearance  is  your  father 
— a doctor,  I think  you  said?” 

“ He  is  a tall  gentleman  of  about  fifty,  Sir, 
though  he  looks  much  older ; for  he  has  suffered 
deeply  in  early  life  when  my  mother — a — died ; 
but  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him 
to  you,  Colonel.  He  is  now  on  board  our  frig- 
ate at  Kingston,  and  told  me  he  would  be  up 
here  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.” 

“ Ah ! thank  you  extremely,  Monsieur  Dar- 
cantel. I shall  have — a — much  curiosity  to  see 
him.” 

No  more  words  that  night ! But  much  think- 
ing and  moving  of  thin  lips,  and  eyes  staring  in 
the  dark,  wide  open.  There  was  low  grating 
of  teeth  too ! And  a man  lay  in  that  large  room 
on  a narrow  cot,  surrounded  by  a gauze  net — 
and  so  far  as  mental  torture  went  it  was  not 
unlike  a trestle  net  we  once  saw  without  gauze, 
where  a gaunt  frame  was  stretched,  with  myri- 
ads of  sand-flies,  mosquitoes,  and  stinging  in- 
sects sucking  his  heart’s-blood.  Sometimes  the 
icy  eyelids  closed,  as  if  they  were  a film  of  ice 
forming  over  the  blue,  icy  orbs  within;  and 
again  the  cold  fabric  cracked,  and  they  were 
wide  open  once  more.  They  could  read  too — 
those  frozen  orbs — and  like  heavy  flakes  of  snow 
falling  on  blood-stained  decks,  till  it  covered 
with  a weight  of  lead  the  stark,  stiff  corpse  be- 
neath, they  yet  tried  to  pierce  into  the  frozen 
region  beyond.  And  the  heart  beat  with  a cold 
and  measured  tramp,  like  a moose  crunching 
through  the  sharp,  treacherous  crust  of  snow; 
and  then  stood  stock-still!  Had  a letter,  traced 
with  the  fingers  of  an  icicle,  been  congealed  a 
hundred  feet  deep  in  the  heart  of  a toppling  ice- 
berg on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  those  eyes  could 
have  read  it  as  clear  as  day ! 

“You  infamous  pirate,  Captain  Brand!”  it 
began — “the  son  of  the  man  who  destroyed  the 
Centipede  and  her  crew,  nnd  the  boy  whom  your 
brutal  mate  tore  from  the  mother  you  saw  at 
dinner  to-day,  are  near  you ! That  calm,  stern, 
determined  Doctor  too,  whom  you  laced  down 
on  the  trestle  for  poisonous  insects  to  kill,  has 
been  on  your  track  for  the  past  seventeen  years, 
and  will  soon  hold  you  in  his  iron  gripe ! There 
will  be  no  mercy  then !” 

The  eyes  closed,  the  heart  stopped  beating, 
and  the  thin  lips  and  tongue,  as  dry  as  cartridge- 
paper,  now  took  up  the  strain,  while  the  muti- 
lated hand  clutched  convulsively,  as  if  there 
were  fifty  fingers  fingering  knives  and  pistols. 

“ Shall  I assassinate  my  old  Doctor,  and  run 
the  risk  of  being  arrested  and  hung  ? No ! He 
thinks  me  dead,  and  I will  go  back  to  the  Isl- 
and, redeem  my  treasure,  and  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  life  tranquilly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland!” 

Don’t  be  too  sanguine,  Colonel  Lawton,  for 
though  your  ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold  is  still 
in  the  vault,  yet  there  is  Don  Ignacio  Sanchez, 
whose  estates  have  been  confiscated,  and  who 
has  just  got  out  of  ten  years’  imprisonment  in 
the  Moro  of  Havana,  glad  to  save  his  neck  from 
the  iron  collar,  and  without  the  little  jewcl- 
hilted  blade  up  his  sleeve,  is  now  turning  about 
to  see  how  he  may  redeem  his  lost  fortunes. 
Don’t  be  an  hour  too  late,  I pray  you,  Captain 
Brand,  for  that  sharp  eye  of  Don  Ignacio  has 
already,  perhaps,  looked  at  the  shiny  cleft  in 
the  crag,  and  thinks  he  knows  what  lies  hidden 
there ! Oh,  si ! nothing  but  mouldy  beans  and 
paper  cigars  to  live  upon  for  ten  years,  and  fond 
of  more  substantial  food,  even  though  it  were 
yellow  greenish  gold,  mildewed  by  damp,  but 
yet  solid  and  refreshing.  Cierto — certainly! 
Qnicn  sabe—' who  knows  ? 

But  be  .careful,  Don  Ignacio!  Don’t  take 
your  old  wife  with  you  on  that  projected  expe- 
dition ; for  you  have  treated  that  old  woman — 
who  resembles  a rotten  banana — badly!  You 
have  won  back  in  monte  all  she  ever  won  by 
cheating,  besides  the  half  ounces  you  nsed  to 
give  her  for  the  Chtirch — cheated  her  by  drawing 
twb  cards  at  a time  when  you  saw  the  numerals 
with  that  spark  of  an  eye,  and  when  you  knew 
that  she  would  win  if  you  drew  fairly!  Yes, 
von  have,  you  old  sinner,  for  more  than  two 
score  of  years ! And  she  hates  you  now — though 
you  don’t  think  it— worse  than  you  did  Captain 
Brand ! Have  an  eye  to  that  old  banana ! 

So  passed  that  short  night  — long  enough, 
however,  for  somebody — and  before  the  fresh 


land-wind  had  woke  up  to  creep  down  the  val- 
ley there  was  a mettled  barb,  with  open  nostrils, 
galloping  up  the  broken  road  as  if  he  had  the 
devil  on  his  back ! — as  perhaps  he  had,  or  Col- 
onel Lawton,  or  Captain  Brand  ; possibly  all 
three,  but  it  makes  very  little  odds  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

PEACE  AND  LOVE. 

It  wps  a delightful  breakfast  with  a merry 
party  at  Escondido,  as  all  sat  under  the  wide, 
cool  piazza  in  the  shade,  with  the  sun  throwing 
his  slanting  rays  thfbugh  the  vines  and  clusters 
of  purple  grapes,  and  through  the  orange-trees, 
where  the  yellow  fruit  was  fast  losing  its  fra- 
grant dew.  All  the  men  once  more  in  summer 
rig,  and  the  ladies  in  flowing  muslin  and  tidy 
caps. 

“ My  dear,”  said  Piron  to  his  wife,  “we  have 
lost  one  of  our  guests,  Colonel  Lawton ; he  went 
away  at  daylight  this  morning,  and  left  a mes- 
sage to  me  and  compliments  to  you  all,  that  bus- 
iness of  importance,  which  he  had  forgotten,  de- 
manded his  immediate  return  to  Kingston.” 

There  was  no  sorrow  expressed  by  the  lady  or 
her  fair  sister,  and  even  the  men  treated  it  with 
indifference,  except  Mr.  Burns,  who  remarked, 
as  he  snapped  a tooth-pick  in  twain,  that,  for 
his  part,  he  was  glad  the  fellow  had  gone ; he 
didn’t  like  his  looks  at  all,  at  all ; though  he  did 
make  himself  so  fascinating  to  the  beautiful  wid- 
ow who  sat  next  him. 

As  the  party  rose  from  the  breakfast-table  to 
get  ready  for  a stroll  down  to  the  mill  and  around 
the  plantation,  one  fair  woman’s  hand  was  placed 
with  a confiding,  friendly  clasp  in  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Burns ; and  then,  as  a graceful  girl  reached 
up  to  pull  down  her  great  flat  straw-hat  from  the 
post,  Paddy  Burns  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
and  she  returned  it,  too,  as  if  she  knew  how  to 
perform  that  ceremony  even  before  people.  Mr. 
Reefer  Mouse  had  some  thoughts  of  getting  jeal- 
ous and  calling  Mr.  Burns  out,  at  ten  paces, 
ship’s  pistols,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  the 
round,  red-faced  gentleman  kissed  him  too,  de- 
claring the  while,  as  he  held  him  aloft,  that  he 
was  first-rate  kissing — that  he  was!  nearly  as 
good  as  Mademoiselle,  which  quite  disarmed 
Tiny’s  wrath,  and  then  he  hooked  on  to  the 
damsel’s  delicate  flipper,  and  tripped  away  with 
her  down  the  valley. 

Harry  Darcantel  exchanged  a nod — not  of 
defiance — with  Paddy  Burns,  as  much  as  to 
hint  that  those  were  not  dangerous  kisses — oh ! 
not  at  all— and  passing  his  hand  over  his  brown 
mustache,  he  followed  after  the  couple  before 
him.  Yes,  Harry,  Tiny’s  legs  will  get  tired 
soon,  and  lie  will  be  hungry,  and  come  back  to 
old  Banou  for  luncheon  ; while  you  will  be  put- 
ting aside  the  coffee-bushes,  and  imploring 
Mademoiselle  to  keep  her  straw-hat  about  her 
lovely  face,  and  not  to  get  tanned  by  the  sun. 
And  when  she  turns  her  humid  eyes  toward 
you,  you  begin  to  believe  the  sky  is  never  so 
blue  as  those  eyes ! 
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J.  R.  Stafford’s  Olive  Tar. 

Whin  Out*  Tar  is  inhaled,  its  healing 
balsamic  odors  arc  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
the  lining  membranes  of  the 
Throat,  Bronchial  Tubes,  and  all  the  Air 
Cells  oe  the  Lungs, 

relieving  at  once  any  pain  or  oppression,  and 
healing  any  irritation  or  inflammation. 

When  Olive  Tar  is  taken  upon  Sugar,  it 
forms  an  unequaled  soothing  and  healing  syrup 
for  coughB  and  all  throat  diseases. 

Whbn  Olivb  Tar  is  applied,  its  magnetic  or 
concentrated  curative  powers  render  it  a most 
speedy  and  efficient 

PAIN  ANNIIIILATOR. 

Olive  Tar  is  not  stick, y,  does  not  discolor. 

Fifty  cents  a bottle,  at  No.  442  BROADWAY, 
New  York,  and  by  all  druggists. 

J.  R.  Stafford's 

Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders 

are  a soluble  preparation  of  iron  and  sulplinr, 
identical  with  that  existing  in  the  blood  of  a per- 
fectly healthy  person.  Uniting  with  the  digested 
food. 

They  Revitalize  and  Puriet  the  Blood, 
They  Impart  Enkeoy  to  the  Nervous 
System, 

They  Invigorate  tub  Liver, 

They  Strengthen  the  Digestion, 

They  Regulate  tub  Secretions  of  thb  Body, 
And  are  a Specific  for  all  Female 
Weaknesses. 

Pbicb  One  Dollar  a Package.  ♦ 

At  No.  442  BROADWAY,  New  York,  and  all 
druggists. 


Thomas  Andrews  & co„ 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

Nos.  136  and  138  Cedar  Street, 

vr11  EJ2  IC£iLMW0IUif’l  “ Excelsior  Steam  Mills," 
Nos.  46  to  54  M organ  St,  V New  yor^> 

Jersey  City.  ) 

Bi-Carhonatb  Soda,  Imported  in  112  lb.  kegs,  or  be- 


the  very  best  in 

Excelsior,  purr  double  refined,  Family  and  Soda 
Salebatus,  in  all  styles,  as  made  at  our  Chemical  Works. 

Newcastle  Sal  Soda,  in  casks,  barrels,  or  125  lb. 
kegs,  by  the  ton  or  to  arrive. 

Soda  Ash  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  brands, 
different  grades  and  tests,  for  Glass  and  Soap  Makers. 

Prep  a rf.d  Potash,  in  6,  12,  and  24  lb.  tins,  in  cases, 
and  in  originnl  ban-els.  . 

Soap  Powdf.e  fou  washino,  36  and  60  papers  in  a 
box,  full  directions  for  use. 

Indigo,  Madras,  Manilla,  and  other  qualities, 
neatly  put  up  in  boxes  or  in  original  cases. 

WE  ARE  FIRST  HANDS.  ALL  GOODS  WAR- 
RANTED. ESTABLISHED  13  YEARS. 


C*  BEAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 
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.Excellencies 

of 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine 

Appear  from  the  fact  that  Its  principal  ingredient  is  a 
tooling  vegetable  oil,  possessing  peculiar  affinities  for 
the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  imparting  a Beml-trans- 
parent  lustre  to  the  hair,  its  rapid  absorption  leaving 
but  little  residue  upon  the  surface. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  60  cents  per  bottle. 


DROPSY  CURED  (even  the  worst  cases). 

—An  old  Physician,  being  too  infirm  to  practice 
longer,  considers  it  his  duty  to  make  known  this  won- 
derful means  of  cure,  lie  will  send  full  prescription, 
with  instructions,  to  all  afflicted  (free  of  charge).  Ad- 
dress Dr.  P.  O.  BOYD,  No.  3 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

Gas Fixtures. 


Ball,  Black  & Co., 

Nos.  565  and  567  Broadway, 
Corner  of  Prince  Street, 


In  addition  to  their  large  stock  of  rich  GOODS,  offer  for 
sale  a large  assortment  of  CHANDELIERS  and  GAS 
FIXTURES  of  every  description,  and  of  the  newest 
styles,  both  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures. 


The  curative  properties  of  this  wonderful  specific,  for 
the  permanent  Cobb  of  Piles,  in  their  worst  form,  is 
firmly  established.  All  persons  suffering  with  this  truly 
painful  disease,  should1  immediately  procure  a Bottle, 
and  find  instant  relief.  In  no  case  has  it  failed  of  doing 
all  that  iB  recommended.  Price  50  cents  a bottle. 

Manufactured  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


Photographic  campaign  medals 

at  Manufacturers  prices,  742  Broadway.  Abbott 
Bros.,  General  Agents.  Samples  sent  by  mail  ou  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Medal— now  ready— Price  25  cents — $12  per  hun- 
dred. Abuott  Brothers,  742  Broadway. 


From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  June  16th. 

The  Perfumes  made  by  Itimmel  (of  Toilet  Vinegar  ce- 
lebrity), breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  “parterre"  at 
the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the  genial  Spring. 
The  numerous  aristocratic  patrons  of  these  scents  fully 
and  frankly  bear  witness  to  this  characteristic,  which 
causes  them  to  be  so  much  sought  after.  Rimmel's  Per- 
fumes, Thoilet  Vinegar,  Almond  Soap,  and  Rose-leaf  Pow- 
der, can  be  had  of  Messrs.  CASWELL  MACK  & CO., 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  of  all  Druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Sent  Free ! Sent  Free ! ! Sent  Free ! ! ! 

ANEW  and  beautiful  ART,  for  which  we  want  agents 
everywhere.  Agents  make  $50  a month.  Terms 
and  Specimen  sent  FREE.  Address,  with  stamp  for  re- 
turn postage.  L.  L.  TODD  & OO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IF  JAMES  SHOOBRIDGE,  who  came  to 

America  about  eight  years  ago  from  llenenden, 
Kent,  England,  would  write  to  John  Slioobridge,  of  Lam- 
berhurt,  Kent,  England,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his 
advantage. 


CECRET  ART.  OF  CATCHING  FISII  as 

O fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out,  and  no  humbug. 
Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Wedding-  Cards  Notes,  &c. — All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Kverdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
«c.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best  cooling  alterative  medicine  one  cau  take  this 
hot  weather!! 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect. 
|n  ""l11  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
8.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  can  sea,  prevention,  and  cure 
f Lung.  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rhenmali  m and 
wale  and  Fi  male  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Presvrv- 
rng  Health  to  100  years.  3*-°  pages,  26  engravings, 
oa®  lfty  centa’  in  silver  or  Fo  toffice  stumps. 

Ai.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
«eart.  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents, 
oay  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 

town,  and  postoffice.  ’ 


Digitized  by 


A Monthly  Library. 

Monthly  Parts 

of 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

(EACH  PART  CONTAINING  FOUR  NUMBERS), 

Are  for  Sale  Everywhere. 

Price  Twenty  Cents. 


$5, 

68 


70 

68 


70 

68 


AND 

70 


68 


AND 

70 


BABBITT’S  SOAP.  Price  per  Box 
. Mr.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  the  well-known 
Saleratus  manufacturer,  is  bringing  out  a 
new  and  useful  article  of 
SOAP, 

Put  up  in  boxes  of  60  pounds  each,  in  1 
pound  bars,  price  $5  per  box.  This  Soap 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  »f  all  other 
Soaps  wherever  introduced.  One  pound 
will  go  as  far  as  3 pounds  of  ordinary 
family  Soap.  It  will  wash  in  either  hard 
or  salt  water;  it  does  not  injure  the  fab- 
ric— on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  it  and 
fixes  the  colors.  It  will  remove  paint, 
grease,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  But  little 
labor  is  required  where  this  Soap  is  used. 
Directions  sent  in  each  box  for  making 
ONE  POUND  OF  THE  ABOVE  SOAP 
into  THREE  GALLONS  OF  HAND- 
SOME SOFT  SOAP.  Send  for  a box  and 
give  it  a trial.  If  you  do  not  want  a 
whole  box  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to 
join  you  and  divide  it.  Believing  that 
no  family  which  has  once  used  this  Soap 
will  ever  be  without  it,  and  being  desirous 
to  have  its  merit  widely  known,  I have 
made  arrangements  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  following  papers  (many  of  whom 
have  tried  the  Soap  and  know  its  value), 
by  which  I am  able  for  the  present  to  of- 
fer to  any  person  remitting  to  me  $5  on 
any  solvent  Bank  in  the  United  States, 
one  box  of  the  above  Soap,  and  a receipt 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  either  of  the 
following  New  York  papers,  viz. : 

The  Weekly  Tribune, 

The  Weekly  Day  Book, 

The  Weekly  Times, 

The  Weekly  Sun, 

The  Century, 

The  Independent, 

The  Examiner, 

Christian  Advocate, 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  Chronicle, 

Vanity  Fair, 

Scottish  American  Journal. 
Hankins'  Family  Pictorial, 

United  States  Journal, 

The  Weekly  World, 

Or,  if  preferred,  I will  send  the  Semi- 
Weekly  Tribune  six  months,  or  the  Daily 
Tribune,  Times,  or  Sun,  two  months, 

Or,  Harper's  Weekly  for  Bix  months. 
Please  be  particular,  and  give  full  direc- 
tions for  shipping  the  goods.  Also,  give 
the  name  of  your  Post-Office,  with  the 
State  and  County  in  which  you  reside. 
Address  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  66,  C8,  70,  72  and  74  Washington 
Street,  N.  Y. 

P.  S — I will  send  the  So&p  without  pa- 
pers on  the  receipt  of  $4  25. 


$5. 
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Nearly  20,000  Dozen 

Have  been  sold  within  the  past  year  of 


Denslow’s  Double-Distilled  Benzine, 


The  best  and  cheapest  liquid  yet  discovered  for  in- 
stantly removing  Grease,  Paint,  and  Oil  Spots  from  the 
finest  as  well  as  most  ordinary  Silk  or  Woollen  articles. 
Sold  throughout  the  Union  by  several  thousand  Drug- 
gists, in  bottles,  at  12  cents,  25  cents,  and  50  cents. 
Wholesale  of  all  Jobbing  Druggists,  and  at  the  Proprie- 
tor's Depot,  162  Broadway,  New  York. 


a*V\  The  New  Books. 

Humboldt's  Private  Letters.  $1  25. 
a Life  of  Bell  and  Everett.  25. 
Tiie  Kellts  and  O’ Kellys.  A New  Novel.  1 25. 
Woman  (La  Femme).  - Michelet’s  New  Book.  1 00. 
Habits  of  Good  Society.  A Book  on  Manners.  1 25. 
Mother  Goose  for  Grown  Folks.  75. 


LAW  SCHOOL 

OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

THE  Next  Term  will  commence  SEPTEMBER  3d, 
1860.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  address 
JOEL  PARKER,  Royall  Professor, 
Cambridge,  July,  1860.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


OUR  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.— 

Sent  by  return  of  mail  on  receipt  of  Price. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. 

A large  l'2m»,  of  nearly  a thousand  pages  substantially 
bound,  comprising  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  Hy- 
dropathy. Designed  as  a guide  to  families  and  students, 
and  a text-book  for  Physicians.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3. 

Philosophy  of  Human  Beauty ; 

Or,  nints  Toward  Physical  Perfection ; showing  how  to 
acquire  and  retain  Bodily  Symmetry,  Health  and  Vigor: 
secure  Long  Life,  and  avoid  the  infirmities  and  deform- 
ities of  age ; by  D.  H.  Jacques.  Illustrated,  $1. 

Saving-  and  Wasting; 

Or,  Domestic  Economy  Illustrated.  A pleasant  tale  of 
Real  Life,  full  of  useful  lessons  in  Housekeeping,  and 
Hints  how  to  Live,  How  to  Have,  How  to  Gain,  and  How 
to  be  Happy : including  the  story  of  a Dime  a Day.  By 
Solon  Robinson.  75  cents. 

The  Swedish  Movement  Cure; 

Embracing  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  System 
of  Medical  Treatment,  with  directions  for  its  use.  Form- 
ing a complete  manual  of  exercises.  By  Geo.  n.  Tay- 
lor. Illustrated,  $1  25. 

New  Illustrated  Self-Instructor 

In  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  with  over  100  engrav- 
ings. Embracing  the  Principles  and  Proofs  of  Phrenol- 
ogy, with  the  Analysis  and  Classification  of  the  Facul- 
ties. The  most  complete  and  concise  treatise  on  Phre- 
nology published.  60  cents. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SEMMONS  & CO., 
Opticians, 

No.  6G9J  Broad  va  . under  the  Lafarge  House, 
New  York. 


81,200  4,Y. 


A YEAR  MADE  BY  ANY 


outfit  of  stencil  tools,  with  stock  enough  included  ti 
tail  for  ovcv$  100.  Silver  medal  awarded.  Samples  free. 
Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  No.  212  Broadway,  New  York, 


Chickering  & Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Ovkrstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SONS  have  been  awarded  88  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  Harmonians  for  Parlors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and- School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent. 

'Warerooms  in  Boston,  246  Washington  Street ; Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broad  way,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  exeellenee  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  an- 
Prices  are  moderate. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 

St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at  "j 

St.  Nicholas  and  I E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  f Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 


CONGRESS  HALL, 
Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  be  engaged  by 
addressing  the  Proprietors, 

IIATHORN  & McMICIIAEL. 

Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 

is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  Eutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 

^TRENTON  FALLS. 


The  Washboard  Entirely- 
Dispensed  with. 


The 

Cataract 

Washing 

Machine. 


Simple,  economical,  durable,  and  can  not  get  out  of 
order.  No  washing  fluids  or  acids  required  — nothing 
but  soap  and  water. 

From  50  to  75  per  cent,  saved  in  clothing,  time, 
and  labor. 

Priors.— No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  3,  $16. 

Machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  No.  494  Broad- 
way, east  side,  above  Broome  Street. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  Invited  to  call  and  examine 
it,  or  what  is  better,  send  your  dirty  clothes  and  test  It. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT,  64  Beekman  Street,  N,  Y. 


GOLD  WATCH  FOR  YOU. 


Any  person  desiring  to  procure  a good  GOLD  WATCH, 
warranted  18  carats  fine,  by  a sure  process,  requiring  no 
money  and  but  little  exertion,  ean  do  so  by  addressing 
R.  MELVIN, 

Gift  Book  Stork,  Bulletin  Building, 

No.  112  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 


N EIGHTH 

AT  IONA  L EXHIBITION, 

At  CINCINNATI , OHIO,  Sept.  12th-20th. 


The  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY will  hold  its  Eighth  Annual  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  on  the  grounds  liberally  provided  by 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  which  are  to  be  fitted  up  in 
the  best  style.  There  will  be  Halls  and  Tents  for  the  dis- 
play of  IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  DO- 
MESTIC MANUFACTURES,  FARM  AND  GARDEN 
PRODUCE,  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  and  NATIVB 
WINES;  with  Stalls  and  Pens  for  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE;  and  an  unequalled  Track,  one 
mile  in  length  and  forty  feet  In  width,  for  the  exhibition 
of  Horses.  The  Premiums  offered — in  cash, — gold,  sil- 
ver, and  bronze  medals,  — diplomas  and  certificates, 
amount  to 

$20,000. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  from  Wednesday, 
the  12th,  to  Thursday,  the  20th,  of  September,  thus  giv- 
ing time  to  examine  and  test  the  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. 

For  premium  lists  or  information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Society,  No.  356  Pa.  Avenue,  (up  stairs ;)  or  to  the 
subscriber,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BEN.  PERLEY  POORE, 

Sec’y  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society. 


FINKLE  & LYON 

Sewing-  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  638  Broadway. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  & CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  tight  stitch  Skwing 
Machines. 

The  proprietors  of  these  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  any 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  tlie  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  the  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  500  Broad- 
way, New  York  ; 17  Summer  Street,  Boston  ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Pliila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati ; and  16  St.  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Coll  and  ex- 
amine. 


This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  expense  from 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines. 


Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B. — Three  trains  a day. 


Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular. 


All  who  Suffer  from  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and  in- 
cipient Consumption,  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  best 
remedy  for  these  diseases, — one  which  is  speedy  in  ac- 
tion, permanent  in  effect,  and  agreeable  iu  its  nature, 
exists  in  Dr.  JFistor’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry.  Prepared 
by  S.  W.  Fowlb  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists 
and  Agents  everywhere. 


Beer  for  the  Million. 

DENSLOW’S  EXTRACT  for  making  ROOT 
BEER.  One  Bottle  makes  10  gallons,  at  a cost  of  6 
cents  per  gallon.  Selling  wonderfully.  To  Dealers,  One 
Dollar  per  »’.ozen.  Retail,  25  cents.  102  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  all  Druggists. 


dfc  1 AfY  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 
X UU  with  Stencil  Tools.  The  cheapest  and  the 
best.  For  Circular  address 

JOHN  MILT.IKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  Pistol  of  the  Age. 

We  now  offer  to  the  Public  a new  Ten  Shot  Revolver, 
weighing  less  than  Colt’s,  and  carrying  twice  the  num- 
ber of  Balls.  This  Revolver  is  a first-class  weapon, 
shoots  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  is  warranted  in 
every  re-pot.  The  attention  of  the  trade  is  especlallv 
culled  to  this  new  aim 

Wesson’s  •'  new  Single  Shot  Vest  Pocket  1’lttol, 

weighing  but  four  ounces. 

Call  and  examine,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  MERWIN, 

Manufacturers  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Guns,  Pistols,  and  Sporting  materials, 

267  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.' — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

August,  1860. 

TERMS. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tin  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  to  here  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  Nkw  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CftASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year !»  00 

Twelve  Copies  for  one  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Cojnj  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
or  T WBNTY-FI  V K 8 U1I8CRI  HERS. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 
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VALUABI’ 

WITH  BOOKS. 


Sixth  Yeai  of  the  Enterprise. 


CARD. 

Having  pir  I a* n(  the  Iron  Building , y0  4!>fl 

Chestnut  y ■:  uu1  it  up  with  every  convenience 
to  facilit  iy  business,  . irticularly  that  branch  devot,H 
to  CO'  V ti  > ORDRUS;  and  having  a larger  capitt 
than  y other  pa  r ' invested  in  the  business,  I am  now 
pre,  i at  to  off'-  dter  advantages,  and  better  gifts  than 
ever  t . « .ere. 

I wt  . A any  book  (of  a moral  character)  pul. 

lished  in  ' United  States,  the  regular  retail  price  of 
which  is  One  Dollar  or  upwards,  and  give  a present  worth 
from  50  cents  to  100  dollars  with  each  book,  and  guaran- 
tee to  give  perfect  satisfaction , as  1 am  determined  to 
maintain  the  reputation  already  bestowed  upon  my  es 
tablishment. 

Strangers  visiting  Philadelphia  are  invited  to  call  and 
judge  for  themselves.  O.  G.  EVANS. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BOOKS, 

BIND  TO 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

RELIABLE  GIFT  BOOK  ENTERPRISE,  » 
THE 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Permanently  Located 

439  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Where  all  books  are  sold  at  the  Publisher’s  lowest 
prices,  and  you  have  the 


1st  Day. — Amelia  is  sadly  afraid 
lot  she  is  going  to  have  the 
[limps. 


2d  Day. — Amel 
sure  that  she  is 
have  the  Mumps. 


3d  Day.  — Amelia’s  face  is 
so  dreadfully  disfigured  that  she 
ties  a handkerchief  round  it. 


4th  Day.  — The  Doctor  says 
that  Amelia  must  wrap  np  and 
keep  quite  free  from  cold. 


Of  receiving 

A HANDSOME  PRESENT 

WOBTII  FROM  50  CENTS  TO  100  DOLLARS 
WHTH  EACH  BOOK. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS'  Original  Gift  Book  Enterprise  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Book  Trade 
and  all  the  leading  city  and  country 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
GEO.  G.  EVANS'  Punctual  business  transactions  have 
received  the  approbation  of  over 
6,000,000  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  each  of  whom  have  received 
substantial  evidence  of  the  benefits 
derived  by  purchasing  books  at  this 
establishment. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS  Has  done  more  than  any  other  pub- 
lisher, or  bookseller  In  the  United 
States,  towards  diffusing  knowledge 
to  the  people.  By  his  system,  many 
hooks  are  read  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  readers.  (Prank  Leslie's 
newspaper.) 

GEO.  G.  EVANS  Keeps  constantly  on  hand  the  most 
extensive  stock,  the  greatest  assort- 
ment of  Books,  and  circulates  free  to 
all  who  may  apply,  the  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Books  and  Gifts  iu  the 
United  States. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS  Has  advantages  offered  him  by  other 
publishers  and  manufacturers  which 
enable  him  to  furnish  his  patrons 
with  a finer  quality  and  a better  as- 
sortment of  gifts  than  any  other  es- 
tablishment. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS  Publishes  nearly  Two  Hundred  Pop- 
ular and  Interesting  Books,  there- 
fore, as  a publisher,  he  is  better  able 
to  offer  extra  premiums  and  com- 
missions. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS  Guarantees  perfect  satisfaction  to  all 
who  may  send  for  books. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS'  New  Classified  catalogue  of  books 
embrace  the  writings  of  every  stand- 
ard author  In  every  department  of 
literature,  and  gives  all  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  purchasing  and 
forwarding  by  Mail  or  Express  of 
books  ordered  from  his  establish- 
ment, together  with  full  directions 
how  to  remit  money. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS'  Catalogue  of  Books  will  be  sent  gra- 
tis and  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress In  the  United  States. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS'  Inducements  to  Agents  can  not  be 
surpassed.  The  most  liberal  com- 
missions are  offered,  and  by  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  to  books  in  the 
manner  proposed,  twenty  books  can 
be  sold  in  the  same  time  that  it 
would  take  to  sell  one  on  the  old- 
fashioned  subscription  plan.  Send 
for  a classified  Catalogue,  and  every 
information  will  be  given  in  refer- 
ence to  agencies. 

GEO.  G.  EVANS  Keeps  in  Store  all  the  writings  of 
every  standard  author  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature,  in  every  style 
of  binding,  at  the  publisher’s  lowest 
prices,  and  remember  that  you  pay 
no  more  than  you  would  at  any  oth- 
er Establishment,  and  you  have  tho 
advantage  of  receiving  an  elegant 
Present,  which  oftentimes  is  worth 
a hundred  fold  more  than  the  amount 
paid  for  the  book. 

SEND  FOR  A CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF 
BOOKS. 

Order  any  book  that  you  may  want,  remit  the  retail 
price,  together  with  the  amount  required  for  postage, 
and  one  trial  will  assure  you  that  the  best  place  in  the 
country  to  purchase  books  is  at 

The  Extensive 

Gift  Book  Establishment  of 

GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

No.  439  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
AGENTS~W  ANTED, 

To  whom  greater  inducements  than  ever  are  offered.— 

Any  person,  either  male  or  female,  uiho  is  desirous  of 
engaging  in  an 

Honorable  and  Profitable  Employment, 
Requiring  but  little  time  and  no  outlay  of  money,  and  by 
which  they  can  obtain  gratis 

A Valuable  Library, 

A Fine  Gold  Watch  and  Chain, 

A Handsome  Service  of  Plate, 

An  Elegant  Silk  Dress  Pattern, 

A Splendid  Sett  of  J e welry, 

Or  many  other  choice  articles  enumerated  in  the  List  of 
Gifts,  can  do  so  by  acting  as  an  Agent  for  this  estahlish- 


7th  Day.  — Amelia’s  mouth  being  hermetically 
sealed,  she  is  obliged  to  be  fed  through  a quill. — 
.N.  B.  After  this  the  subject  becomes  too  horrible 
for  representation. 


r>(h  Day. — Amelia  looks  in 
i ml  can  not  recognize  herself. 


ness 

her. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Arc  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


((Congress  spring)) 

TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 


MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “ CON- 
GRESS WATER"  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga' ’ Water;  "Saratoga"  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such  “Jn. 

impositions,  we  have  afi  our  Corks  /iiOIub\ 
branded  thus  ET  /CV 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  « _ A?|n\ 

letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  / ’XAV 
felt;  and  the  Purchaser  should  l JLCvr  T#  I 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  \ A ) 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at-  \ / 

tention  if  addressed  to  us  at  our  \c-l  J[ 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa-  ^ 

ter,  98  Cedar  Stbeet,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PBOFBIETORS  CONGRESS  SPRING. 

Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  tlielr  own  neighborhood.  C.  & W. 


First-Class  Travelers,  who  go  to  sea  in  the  Great  Eastern,  are  expected  by  the  Offi- 
cers to  come  provided  as  above. 


Wood  Brothers 


Have  Removed  to 


Saratoga 

Empire  Spring  Water. 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

The  Empire  water  is  put  up  at  the 
Empire  Spring  at  Saratoga,  in  pint  and  wl  Bf . 
quart  bottles,  with  the  corks  all  brand-  Af  u. 
cd  thus  E2T  & 

The  advertisement  of  C.  & W.,  com- 
plaining of  spurious  Mineral  Water,  tP 
is  nothing  but  a drive  at  the  Empire  n 
Water.  We  challenge  comparison.  1 * 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices, 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARDj  FROM  LONDON, 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Up  Stairs. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal. 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place"  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


Thorlcy’s  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


This  stock  is  snperiov  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  bv  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines. 

Office  605  Broadway,  New  York. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
sons at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


OUR  CENTRAL  PARK. 

AVe  publish  herewith  a couple  of  sketches  of  the 
New  York  Central  Park,  from  our  artist’s  sketch- 
book, representing  the  handsome  iron  bridge  which 
spans  the  narrow  part  of  the  Skating  Pond,  and 
the  seats  which,  by  a pleasing  fiction,  are  under- 
stood to  be  “ exclusively  for  ladies.”  These  sketch- 
es will  be  followed  from  time  to  time  by  others  of 
equal  fidelity  and  merit. 


AN  EXECUTION  AT  HAVANA. 

Ox  a clear,  sultry,  starlight  night  in  April,  the 
secretary  of  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  return- 
ing homeward  from  an  evening  visit,  was  set  upon 
by  four  assassins  and  stabbed  to  the  heart.  They 
had  no  other  object  than  robbery,  were  immediate- 
ly apprehended,  and,  six  weeks  afterward,  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  garrote.  I determined  to 
witness  the  execution. 

It  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  Paseo, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city',  near  the  Montserrati 
Gate,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  This  Pas6o  (Parade)  is  a wide  drive, 
planted  with  trees,  and  running  from  the  Punta 
(on  which  stands  the  Tacon  prison,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  opposite  to  the  Moro)  for  about  half 
a mile,  almost  parallel  with  the  town.  At  the 
place  where  the  scaffold  was  erected  a large,  open 
space  intervenes.  I went  overnight  to  see  the 
preparations. 

These  consisted  of  a stout  platform,  pitched  on 
the  highest  elevation  obtainable,  at  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  surmounted  on  three  sides 
by  an  iron  railing,  a flight  of  steps  on  the  fourth 
side  affording  access  to  it.  The  platform  might 
have  been  twelve  feet  square.  Within  it  were 
four  strong  chairs,  three  painted  red,  and  one — to 
which  the  instrument  of  punishment  was  affixed — 
black.  That  I shall  describe  presently. 

Anticipating  the  presence  of  a large  crowd,  I 
and  my  two  companions  started  at  six,  an  hour 
before  the  appointed  time,  taking  with  us  our 
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OUR  CENTRAL  PARK-SEATS  “EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  LADIES.” 


“ boy”  attendant,  Tgmas — as  great  a thief  as  ever 
wore  black  (or  white)  cuticle— for  the  benefit  of 
the  moral  example.  When  we  reached  the  ground, 
finding  the  concourse  not  so  great  as  we  had  ex- 
pected, we  beguiled  the  time  with  coffee  and  cigars, 
the  so-called  beverage  consisting  of  a few  drops  in 
a cupful  of  milk — barely  sufficient  to  discolor  it — 
after  the  Cuban  fashion.  (This  coffee  is  grown  on 
the  jsland,  and  is  inferior  to  Mocha.)  Then,  smok- 
ing, we  strolled  toward  the  Tacon  prison,  expect- 
ant of  the  criminals.  Our  speech  presently  caused 
us  to  be  accosted  by  an  Englishwoman,  who  knew 
no  Spanish,  and  revealed  herself  as  a newly-arrived 
governess  in  the  family  of  a wealth}’  Cuban,  and 
something  of  an  amateur  in  executions,  for  she  told 
us  she  had  witnessed  tw’o  in  London.  So  the  most 
gallant  of  our  party  took  her  in  charge,  procuring 
her  a seat  in  a volante,  and  an  excellent  view  of  the 
business  in  hand  ; thereby  separating  himself  from 
us,  for  we  saw  no  more  of  him  till  all  was  over, 
when  we  learned  that  his  companion  had  gone 
home  in  the  carriage,  which  I regretted,  as  I had 
intended  offering  my  escort  to  a bull  and  a cock 
fight,  being  desirous  of  doing  the  honors  of  Havana 
to  my  inquisitive  and  strong-minded  compatriot. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  even  at  that  early  hour ; 
the  crowd  dense,  picturesque,  and  offensively  odor- 
iferous. Dressed  in  the  ordinary  Cuban  attire — 
cotton  shirts,  dirty-white  trowsers,  and  sometimes 
straw  sombreros — the  swarthy,  black-haired  spec- 
tators, and  those  of  still  darker  complexion,  grad- 
ually increased  until,  by  seven  o’clock,  upward 
of  forty  thousand  persons  must  have  assembled. 
Among  them  were  two  or  three  hundred  horsemen 
— farmers  or  market  people,  who,  having  disposed 
of  their  oranges  and  bananas,  awaited  the  execu- 
tion. I observed  as  many  as  three  or  four  on  the 
back  of  one  horse.  In  the  public  volantes  sat  a 
few  ladies,  clad  in  pink  or  white,  with  black  vails, 
but  no  bonnets  or  other  protection  from  the  sun, 
chatting,  fanning  themselves,  and  handling  opera- 
glasses.  The  trees,  the  city  walls,  the  roofs  of  ad- 
jacent houses  were  thronged  with  beholders,  most- 
ly boys  and  negroes.  The  motley  concourse  and 
its  surroundings,  the  city  seen  just  before  the  pe- 
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OUR  CENTRAL  PARK— THE  IRON  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  SKATING  POND. 
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riod  of  intense  sultriness  of  a June  day  in  Cuba, 
formed  a sufficiently  striking  and  memorable  spec- 
tacle. 

Only  a quarter  of  a mile  intervened  between 
the  prison  and  scaffold,  to  which  the  condemned 
men  were  brought  singly,  on  foot.  The  first  made 
his  appearance  precisely  at  seven,  preceded  by  two 
priests,  the  foremost  bearing  a long  pole  swathed 
in  black  cloth,  and  surmounted  by  a plain  silver 
cross.  The  second  carried  a cross  also,  the  ligure 
on  which  was  turned  toward  the  prisoner,  who, 
handcuffed  and  supported  by  a spiritual  father  on 
either  side,  marched  immediately  behind,  two  oth- 
ers following.  These  boro  aloft,  on  poles,  a sort 
of  square  glass  lantern,  containing,  I was  inform- 
ed, bits  of  consecrated  candle.  All  were  shaven- 
headed, dressed  loosely  in  black,  and  looking  as 
unconcerned  as  though  proceeding  to  breakfast. 
A company  of  soldiers,  clad  in  blue  and  white 
striped  cotton  tunics,  in  shape  such  as  the  English' 
Guards  wear,  only  shorter,  with  cartouche  box, 
cross  belts,  etc.,  complete  and  fixed  bayonets, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

These  soldiers  formed  a square  around  the  scaf- 
fold ; a body  of  cavalry,  about  a hundred  in  num- 
ber, appertaining  to  the  Captain-General’s  guard, 
■which  had  arrived  an  hour  previous,  stationing 
themselves,  with  drawn  swords,  behind  them. 
(More  recently  came  a brass  band,  I believe  for 
the  purpose  of  silencing  the  criminals’  voices,  in 
case  they  should  say  any  thing  against  the  always 
suspicious  Cuban  Government.)  Very  soon  the 
prisoner  appeared  on  the  platform,  mounting  the 
steps  resolutely,  without  assistance,  as  did  all  his 
successors. 

He  was  the  one  who  had  struck  the  murderous 
blow — a rather  good-looking,  dark  mulatto,  with  a 
beard  and  mustache,  wearing  a loose  white  shirt 
over  his  clothes,  and  a white  linen  cap,  with  a 
black  cross  in  front.  The  executioner,  a powerful 
negro,  in  a short  blue  jacket,  ornamented  on  the 
back  with  white  bars,  intended  to  represent  those 
of  a prison  window  (himself  a criminal,  who  had 
accepted  his  vocation  to  escape  a sentence  of  ten 
years’  penal  servitude  in  Africa),  conducted  the 
doomed  man  to  the  fatal  chair,  bared  his  neck,  and 
placed  it  in  the  iron  collar. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple.  A screw  attach- 
ed to  the  collar  passes  through  the  back  of  tlio 
chair,  ending  in  a cross-bar  of  perhaps  three  feet 
long.  This  being  made  to  describe  about  half  a 
circle  tightens  the  screw  and  collar,  and  compress- 
es the  neck  to  its  extremest  tenuity,  at  once  insur- 
ing strangulation  and  dislocating  the  vertebne. 

With  the  cap  concealing  his  face,  and  the  priest 
holding  up  the  cross  in  front  6f  him,  the  criminal 
sat  but  a moment;  by  the  next  the  executioner 
had  performed  his  office,  and  the  man  was  a corpse. 
There  ensued  no  struggle  and  no  sound,  but  the 
indescribable,  half-relieved,  half-sympathetic  one 
proceeding  from  the  crowd.  The  head  had  fallen 
forward.  After  making  a few  motions  with  his 
hands  toward  the  body,  the  priest  quitted  the  plat- 
form to  meet  the  second  criminal,  already  half-way 
to  the  place  of  execution,  while  the  negro  removed 
the  corpse  to  one  of  the  chairs,  passing  a rope  round 
it  to  keep  it  erect.  With  the  head  declining,  you 
might  have  supposed  it  still  in  the  garrotc-chair. 

Successively,  and  in  a similar  manner,  the  oth- 
ers underwent  their  punishment.  Two  of  them 
were  of  almost  entire  negro  blood ; but  the  last, 
the  leader  «tf  the  gang,  was  a fine-looking  Cuban, 
a native  of  Cardenas,  and  a notorious  villain.  He 
would  not  have  the  cap  drawn  over  his  face,  and 
addressed  a few  words  to  the  crowd,  hut'  I did 
not  catch  their  purport — probably  to  request  the 
prayers  of  the  spectators.  When  the  screw  turned 
and  his  head  fell  slightly  forward— this  is  invaria- 
bly the  case — his  bronzed  cheeks  became  a little 
paler,  and  a single  drop  of  blood  appeared  at  the 
end  of  his  nose  ; no  other  change  was  perceptible. 

About  fifteen  minutes  intervened  between  each 
execution,  and  by  twenty  minutes  past  eight  all 
had  transpired.  By  which  time  it  was  insuffera- 
bly hot,  and  the  crowd  next  to  unendurable. 

They  left  the  bodies  sitting  in  the  chairs,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  Cuban  sun,  and  the 
gaze  of  promiscuous  idlers,  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  they  were  conveyed  away  in  coarse 
coffins  for  immediate  burial,  and  the  scaffold  was 
removed. 

This  execution  was  exceptional,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
crime.  Ordinarily  capital  punishment  is  admin- 
istered on  the  Punta,  in  front  of  the  prison.  It  oc- 
curs less  commonly  in  Havana  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  where  the  Chinese  population  are 
prone  to  the  use  of  the  knife  on  any  and  every  oc- 
casion. 
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THE  POPE  ON  THE  SICILIAN 
QUESTION. 

IT  is  an  error  to  suppose,  as  some  bigoted 
Protestants  do,  that  the  Pope  is  a mere  ec- 
clesiastic, without  knowledge  of  the  world  or 
fellow-feeling  for  the  human  struggles  which  are 
going  on  around  him.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Pius  is,  and  naturally  wants  to  remain,  a tem- 
poral sovereign ; is  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
affairs  of  the  day,  and  forms  intelligent  opin- 
ions on  the  political  questions  which  arise  in 
his  neighborhood.  Witness  the  following  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  a few  weeks  since  on  the  in- 
surrection in  Sicily : 

“ To  cur  venerable  brother,  Joseph  M.  Papardo , Eishop 
of  Sinope,  Apostolic  Administrator  of  the  Church  of 
Messina,  greeting  and  benediction : 

“We  have  received  your  two  most  respectful  letters 
of  the  31st  of  January  and  20th  of  February  nit.,  in  which 
you  were  pleased  to  attest  and  confirm,  in  your  name  and 
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in  that  of  the  other  bishops  of  this  province,  your  devo- 
tion and  reverence  toward  us  and  the  Holy  See. 

“ While  you  Were  suffering  for  our  calamities  and  af- 
flictions, we  were  watching  with  great  anxiety  nnd  fear 
the  bold  efforts  of  those  who,  being  supported  by  European 
powers,  trampling  on  every  divine  ami  human  right,  de- 
signed, with  surpassing  impudence,  to  raise  a revolution 
in  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  remained  quiet. 

“ Sicily  was  struck  and  afflicted  by  such  a misfortune; 
and  we,  jenerablo  brother,  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrows, 
have  seen  that  a most  pernicious  band  of  desperadoes,  on 
board  of  a Sardinian  ship,  lias  landed  on  the  island.  In- 
deed, to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity  the  au- 
dacity of  those  highwaymen  will  appenr  incredible. 
Their  crime,  however,  is  surpassed  by  the  silence  and 
connivance  of  those  to  whom  the  port  from  which 
they  sailed  belongs.  Those  pirates  maintain  that  they 
want  to  insure  the  union  of  Italy.  They  terrify  all  the 
island  with  their  arms ; they  attack  the  royal  troops,  ex- 
cite the  people  to  revolution,  take  possession  of  all  places 
not  fortified,  and  threaten  ruin  to  all  Sicily  if  she  does 
not  unite  herself  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

“The  principles  on  which  human  society  is  founded 
are  already  destroyed  if  every  body  may  be  allowed  to 
send  arniB  and  pirates  to  take  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  others,  and  thus  extend  their  own  kingdom.  But  let 
those  who  are  thus  unjust  and  cruel  know  that  aid  will 
not  fail  to  us.  Therefore  console  yourself,  venerable 
brother,  and  place  your  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  will  not 
keep  the  just  long  amidst  such  storms.  Persevere  in  im- 
ploring Ilim  to  come  to  our  aid  and  to  that  of  Italy.  Let 
us  turn  ourselves  with  confidence  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Almighty  Mistress  of  the  World,  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  who  has  destroyed  all  the 
monsters  of  error  and  heretics. 

“ Meanwhile  we  embrace  yon  and  the  other  bishops  of 
this  province  with  all  our  heart,  and  wo  pray  God  most 
humbly  that  ho  will  break  this  covenant  of  pirates  and 
rebels,  and  defend  and  support  with  Ilis  arms  you,  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  We  wish  that  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction which  we  impart  to  you  and  to  your  suffragans 
be  a pledge  of  His  divine  protection. 

“ Purs  Konus. 

“Roue,  9 Ih  June,  I860,  the  14th  year  of  oar  Pontificate.” 

We  need  not  bespeak  attention  for  the  above 
rescript.  It  will  command  every  where  admi- 
ration and  respect,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
exalted  source  from  whence  it  springs,  but  from 
the  practical  sagacity  and  statesmanlike  wisdom 
which  it  evinces.  Well  may  his  Holiness  pre- 
dict that  posterity  will  deem  “the  audacity”  of 
the  “ pernicious  desperadoes”  and  “highway- 
men” who  march  under  Garibaldi  “incredible.” 
To  have  invaded,  with  less  than  2000  men,  an 
island  containing  35,000  well-armed  troops,  sev- 
eral fortified  places,  and  protected  by  a large 
number  of  ships  of  war ; to  have  succeeded  in 
conquering  one  half  the  island  in  a fortnight, 
taking  the  principal  city,  establishing  a good 
government,  and  placing  matters  on  such  a 
footing  in  three  weeks  that  the  conquest  of  the 
remaining  half  of  the  island  is  merely  a ques- 
tion of  time  ; this  is,  assuredly,  an  exploit  that 
may  stagger  the  belief  of  posterity.  The  Pope 
shows  his  admirable  foresight  in  predicting  the 
event,  and  we  trust  that  no  bigoted  Protestant 
will  hereafter  intimate  that  his  Holiness  lacks 
that  attribute  of  greatness. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  dwelling  for  a moment 
on  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  subsequent  sen- 
tence in  which  we  arc  told  that  “the  princi- 
ples on  which  society  is  founded  are  already 
destroyed  if  every  body  may  be  allowed  to  send 
arms  and  pirates  to  take  possession  of  what  be- 
longs to  others,  and  thus  extend  their  own  king- 
dom.” The  phrase  is  not  as  perspicuous  as 
might  be  wished ; but  Popes,  like  oracles,  are 
entitled  to  be  studied ; and  who  can  help  ad- 
miring the  depth  of  sagacity  which  underlies 
the  misty  vail  of  words?  What,  indeed,  will  be- 
come of  society  if  every  body  “sends  arms  and 
pirates”  against  his  neighbor?  And  think,  too, 
what  a demand  will  arise,  in  such  a case,  for 
pirates ! What  a premium  the  genuine  Cap- 
tain Brand  will  command!  An  irreverent 
Genoese  has  suggested  that  if  the  arms  and 
pirates  should  chance  to  bo  sent  to  Genoa,  or 
to  some  other  places,  as  for  instance,  New  York, 
Paris,  or  London,  the  former  would  be  confis- 
cated, the  latter  hanged,  and  society  would  not 
be  disturbed  at  all ; but  we  must  beware  of  list- 
ening to  such  avowed  scoffers  as  these.  It 
certainly  has  happened,  thus  far,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  that  “arms  and  pirates”  sent 
against  foreign  countries  have  never  succeeded 
save  where  they  invaded  a region  60  abomin- 
ably governed  that  any  change  was  welcomed 
by  the  people ; in  Sicily,  in  particular,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  species  of  “pirate”  more 
atrocious  than  the  officers  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, or  any  “arms”  so  villainous  as  the  in- 
struments of  torture  commonly  used  in  the 
royal  prisons  at  Palermo.  It  is  true  that  a 
couple  of  centuries  back  “arms  and  pirates” 
were  “sent”  from  Europe  to  America,  with  a 
grant  of  this  continent  from  the  predecessors  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  and  that  the  pirates  did  suc- 
ceed for  a time  iu  butchering  quiet  Huguenots 
and  Indians  and  stealing  their  property;  but 
their  triumph  was  short,  and  they  were  speedi- 
ly hanged,  ns  wc  all  know.  These,  however, 
are  trifles,  and  should  not  be  dwelt  on. 

The  invocation  which  closes  the  same  para- 
graph of  the  epistle  it  is  not  becoming  to  discuss. 
Scoffers  may  say  that  the  new  Catholic  doctrine 
to  which  it  has  reference  is  hardly  confirmed  by 
the  exigency  in  which  the  Pope  is  placed ; and 
that  if  the  discovery  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion has  no  riper  fruits  in  store  than  those  it  has 
already  bestowed  on  the  Church  of  Home,  it 
might  ns  well  have  been  left  undiscovered. 
But  this  is  mere  cavil. 

Certainly,  events  thus  far  have  hardly  justi- 
fied the  confident  hopes  expressed  by  the  Holy 
Father.  Sicily  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  very  Archbishop 
to  whom  the  above  letter  was  addressed  is  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity-  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  his  brethren  at  Palermo,  and  declare  for 
Garibaldi.  Still  “the  island”  is  not  “terrified,” 
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nor  is  “ruin  threatened,”  save  only  by  the 
Pope’s  faithful  servants,  the  bombardiers  of 
Bomba  junior.  But  the  end  is  not  yet;  and 
who  knows  what  a Papal  benediction  and  a 
Papal  curse  may  not  bring  forth  ? 

No  one,  we  repeat,  can  fail  to  perceive  how 
wise  and  truly  Christian  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  Papal  letter ; what  a fund  of  practical  com- 
mon sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  it  re- 
veals ; and  how  thoroughly  it  proves  the  Pope 
to  be  the  best  possible  temporal  ruler  for  the 
most  important  and  most  troubled  state  in  Italy. 


ANOTHER  AMERICAN  VICTORY. 

When  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  some  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  asked  his  famous  question, 
“Who  reads  an  American  book?”  he  little 
thought  that,  in  the  year  1860,  the  great  feature 
at  a meeting  of  the  most  eminent  British  and 
Continental  savans  would  be  a paper  read  by  a 
professor  in  an  American  University.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Oxford,  papers 
were  read  by  the  most  renowned  of  England's 
men  of  science ; but,  says  an  English  paper, 
the  great  attraction  of  the  session  was  a paper 
read  by  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  and  President  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  and  author  of  a work  on  Human 
Physiology,  which  is  the  standard  authority  on 
this  subject  in  Europe  as  well  as  America. 

Professor  Draper  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  guest  he  was.  When  his  turn 
came  to  read,  the  various  sections,  which  meet 
daily  in  different  halls  of  the  city,  adjourned  to 
listen.  The  spacious  hall  of  the  University 
reading-room  was  “literally  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation by  an  audience  composed  of  persons  of 
the  highest  literary  and  scientific  reputation, 
of  both  sexes.”  The  subject  of  Professor  Dra- 
per’s paper  was,  ‘ * The  Intellectual  Development 
of  Europe  considered  with  reference  to  the  View 
that  the  Progression  of  Organisms  is  determined 
by  Law.”  His  object  was  to  prove  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  in  Europe  was  not  for- 
tuitous, but  determined  by  a physical  law — a 
subject  which  the  learned  professor  will  shortly 
develop  more  fully  in  a work  now  in  press  by 
Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers,  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  assiduous  study  and  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

His  lecture  lasted  an  hour,  and,  though  the 
day  was  oppressively  hot,  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  interest.  No  sooner  had  he  closed 
than  half  a dozen  eager  savans  struggled  for 
the  floor — some  desirous  to  offer  congratulations 
and  thanks  for  the  able  paper,  and  others  as 
anxious  to  combat  the  novel  and  striking  views 
of  the  American  professor.  According  to  the 
reports,  a most  lively  discussion  ensued — some 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Association  rang- 
ing themselves  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Draper,  who 
found  himself,  very  much  to  his  own  surprise 
no  doubt,  the  lion  of  the  day  and  of  the  session. 
His  paper  was  the  talk  of  every  literary  and  sci- 
entific coterie ; and  he  was  himself  overwhelmed 
with  invitations — to  the  honor  of  science  be  it 
said — from  opponents  as  well  as  friends  of  his 
views. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  he  read  an  account 
of  a large  reflecting  telescope  for  astronomical 
photography,  now  being  erected  at  his  country 
house,  near  Hastings,  on  the  Hudson,  by  one 
of  his  sons.  This  is  the  first  instrument  of  the 
kind  erected  in  America,  and  the  second  in  the 
world — the  only  other  being  at  Kew,  in  En- 
gland. Though  its  cost  will  be  above  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  means  are  furnished  entirely 
by  the  young  gentleman  (Dr.  Henry  Draper), 
under  whose  supervision  also  the  intricate  ap- 
paratus is  being  prepared,  and  put  up. 


WILL  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
MARRY  AN  AMERICAN? 

A good  many  jokes  are  current  about  the 
possibility  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  falling  in 
love  with  an  American  belle,  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  a catastrophe.  Every 
body  looks  at  the  subject  in  a quizzical  light ; 
no  one  ever  seems  to  have  dreamed  that  it  may 
become  a sober  reality,  and  that  it  may  end  in 
an  American  sharing  the  throne  of  England. 
Yet  stranger  things  have  happened. 

If  the  Prince  lives,  he  must  marry.  By  law 
he  is  forbidden  to  marry  a subject ; nor  can  he 
wed  any  woman  who  is  not  a Protestant.  It  is 
thus  impossible  that  he  can  find  a wife  in  En- 
gland, France,  Spain,  Italy,  Southern  Ger- 
many, or  Russia.  His  choice  is  restricted  to 
Northern  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
His  ancestors  have  all  married  Germans. 
George  the  First  married  Sophia  of  Zell ; 
George  the  Second  married  Caroline  of  i\ns- 
pach ; Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died 
before  his  father,  married  Augusta  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  ; George  the  Third  married  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburg;  George  the  Fourth,  Caro- 
line of  Brunswick  ; Queen  Victoria,  Albert  of 
Saxe-Gotha.  It  may  be  said  that  all  these 
marriages  were  forced.  The  members  of  the 
Guelph  family  had  no  choice.  At  the  time 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  married,  this  was  a 
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colony;  when  George  the  Fourth  married,  in 
1795,  the  United  States  were  little  better  than 
a colony  in  the  eye  of  Englishmen;  Queen 
Victoria,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  deviate  from  precedent, 
and  marry  an  American.  Of  all  the  heirs-ap- 
parent  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  the  first  who  is  not  forced  by  law  to 
marry  into  one  of  the  German  families. 

Now  there  are  very  substantial  reasons  why 
ho  should  not  do  so.  Without  exception,  these 
German  marriages  have  proved  unpopular  in 
England.  Caroline  of  Anspach  was  a shrew ; 
Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha  was  a fool,  if  not  some- 
thing worse  ; Caroline  of  Brunswick  scandal- 
ized Europe  by  her  divorce  suits  and  her  loose 
behavior  ; Prince  Albert  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  England.  The 
English  say,  with  great  truth,  that  they  have  to 
grant  to  all  these  foreigners  large  annual  sal- 
aries, nnd  that  the  only  reward  they  get  for 
them  is  the  sacrifice  of  British  to  German  in- 
terests. All  of  these  German  wives  or  husbands 
have  lived  on  the  British  people,  and  support- 
ed their  friends  in  Deutschland  on  what  they 
screwed  out  of  Parliament.  More  than  this, 
in  time  of  trouble  they  have,  time  and  again, 
used  the  arms  and  money  of  England  to  serve 
the  interests  of  their  broken-down  families  in 
Germany.  Prince  Albert,  as  every  one  knows, 
played  a thoroughly  double-faced  game,  in  the 
interest  of  the  German  oligarchs,  during  the 
Crimean  war. 

These  facts  are  not  likely  to  render  the  Brit- 
ish nation  partial  to  another  German  marriage. 
The  English  have  married  their  Princess  Royal 
to  a German  whom  they  had  to  pay  handsome- 
ly for  taking  her,  just  as  they  had  to  pay  Albert 
for  marrying  their  Queen ; hut  when  it  comes 
to  settling  their  Prince  of  Wales,  they  may  look 
for  something  better  than  a Dutchwoman.  If 
they  do,  they  can  not  look  elsewhere  than  here. 

It  can  not  be  questioned  but,  in  view  of 
statesmanlike  policy,  an  American  marriage 
would  be  a wise  step  on  the  part  of  the  Prince. 
This  country  ought  to  be  made  the  best  friend 
of  Great  Britain.  We  are  the  only  people  in 
the  world  who  have  established  and  maintain 
institutions  based  on  the  same  foundation  as 
those  of  England.  Between  England  and  the 
European  Powers  there  never  can  be  any  last- 
ing friendship;  this  is  the  only  country  by 
whose  firm  alliance  Great  Britain  could  set 
store,  if  she  could  secure  it.  She  can  never 
find  a friend  so  valuable  or  so  stanch  as  the 
United  States,  if  only  she  can  secure  onr  friend- 
ship. And  there  is  no  way  so  simple — in  view 
of  the  character  of  our  people — to  secure  that 
friendship  as  by  having  her  Prince  marry  an 
American. 

This,  too,  is  a Democratic  age,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  an  untitled 
girl  would  be  a famous  hit  with  the  British 
people.  It  would  have  a spice  of  romance 
about  it  which  would  render  the  young  man  a 
hero  at  once.  We  may  add  that  the  Prince 
can  find  among  our  American  girls  more  than 
one  that  would  adorn  a throne,  and  would  make 
him  a good  wife. 
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THE  PICTURE. 

I shall  not  try  the  experiment,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessary  to  praise  Page  in  order  to 
persuade  people  to  look  at  bis  pictures,  but  because 
it  would  not  be  successful.  The  gay  painter  and  I 
differ.  He  believes  profoundly  in  advertising,  and 
it  is  a very  common  and  popular  faith.  But  while 
it  is  of  great  use,  it  is  not  the  secret  of  fame  nor  of 
fortune. 

“ The  Flight  into  Egypt”  is  a small  picture.  In 
the  right  are  Joseph  leading  the  donkey,  and  5 1 ary 
sitting  upon  it,  holding  the  child,  over  whom  she 
bows  her  head.  Faintly  outlined  behind  her  are 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  path  descends  abruptly  to 
the  desert,  which  lies  a glaring  red  waste  across 
the  canvas,  with  the  pyramids  in  the  left  distance, 
and  three  shreds  of  white  cloud  in  the  blank  desert 
of  red  sky  that  overspreads  the  desert  of  red  sand. 
The  mother  is  rapt  in  her  babe.  The  donkey 
catches  the  last  bit  of  herbage;  while  Joseph,  who 
has  already  begun  to  descend,  gravely  surveys  the 
boundless  desolation  upon  which  ho  is  entering. 
They  are  literally  going  down  into  Egypt ; and  in 
no  other  picture  of  the  subject  that  I recall  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  forth  into  solitude  and 
danger  so  impressively  treated.  Usually  they  sit 
under  a palm-tree  by  the  wayside,  and  the  journey 
is  subordinated  to  the  holy  character  of  the  trav- 
elers. But  here  the  journey  is  the  central  point  of 
interest.  Joseph  has  his  back  to  the  infant,  and  is 
evidently  thinking  only  of  the  rough  way  before 
him.  The  dim  foliage  in  the  corner  shows  that 
they  are  turning  away  from  pleasant  coolness  and 
verdure.  It  is  vague,  as  if  it  were  already  a mem- 
ory. fc 

This  is,  so  far,  very  beautiful.  But  wliat  are  we 
to  make  of  the  drawing  of  the  infant,  and  the  want 
of  beauty  in  the  mother,  and  the  donkey,  whicli 
looks  as  if  cut  out  of  a fine  nectarine  ? You  may 
do  what  you  choose  with  them,  as  likewise  with 
the  fact  that  the  Madonna  could  not  raise  her  head 
erect  without  bitting  the  frame  above  it.  But 
when  you  have  been  looking  at  the  picture  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer,  then  turn  your  eye 
to  some  other  work  near  by,  and  consider  if  there 
be  not  an  exquisitely  transparent  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  color  in  what  you  have  been  studying — 
something  luminous  and  lurid ^ as  of  the  light  of 
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the  hot  desert,  and  cloudless,  hot,  Syrian  sky.  Is 
the  Picture  bald,  or  only  simple?  Is  it  one  of 
♦Re  works  ofPhfie  of  which  n is  perpetually  said, 
XLre  is  a great  painter,  doubtless,  but  this  pic- 
ture doesn’t  prove  it?”  What  picture  does  prove 
r p Did  tho  Venus?  Do  his  portraits  ? Even  a 
t nnirer  can  see  that  the  same  hand  which  painted 
The  Venus  painted  “ The  Flight  into  Egypt.” 

—I  wanted  to  say  something  of  Brown’s  large 
'cture  of  New  York,  from  Hoboken,  and  of  the 
dewv  freshness  of  a small  Cattle-piece,  by  Troyon, 
whioh  are  in  other  lounging  places ; but  I wait  until 
another  week. 


OF  CLAMS. 

Richard  says  that  he  has  read  with  great  inter- 
est the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  upon  clams,  but 
that  the  distinguished  orator  omits  to  mention  what 

clam-bake  is,  while  he  highly*  commends  the  in- 
stitution. Richard  further  says  that  he  supposes 
a clam-bake  means  a feast  of  baked  clams.  But 
the  baking  of  clams  upon  the  shore  for  thousands 
of  people  can  not  be  done  in  ordinary  pans  or  ovens, 
or  indeed,  culinary  vessels  of  any  kind,  he  thinks : 
anil  Richard,  as  usual,  is  right. 

Narraganset  clams  are  very  famous,  and  they 
are  justlv  famous.  No  great  political  canvass  is 
ever  carried  on  in  tho  State  of  Rhode  Island  with- 
out their  assistance.  They  contribute  material  aid 
to  the  cause.  Nor  are  their  benefactions  confined 
to  political  occasions.  Military  companies  “ go  on 
clam-bakes.”  Sunday-schools  have  annual  clam- 
bakes (or  used  to).  Private  parties  are  incessant- 
ly going  on  clam-bakes.  The  rocks  in  the  bay— 
the  points  upon  the  shore — the  islands— tho  groves 
—are  all  consecrated  to  the  eating  of  clams. 

Clams  are  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  long  .clam 
and  tho  round.  The  round  clam  is  called  quahog 
—a  word  which  the  natives  of  the  Narraganset 
shore  call  kohog.  The  quahog  is  of  the  texture  of 
sole-leather,  and  as  nutritious  as  rhinoceros  hide. 
Yet  in  every  kohog  there  is  a sweet  bit  of  marrow 
—succulent,  tender,  and  delicious — only  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  discovering.  The  long  clam 
has  a dark  neck,  and  a marrowy,  saline,  exquisite 
morsel  as  large  as  the  end  of  a small  little  finger. 
It  is  this  clam  which  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  the  “ Bake.” 

For  this  purpose  large  stones  are  piled  together 
upon  the  beach,  forming  a kind  of  rough  pit  or 
oven.  In  this  a large  fire  is  built,  and  fed  until 
the  stones  are  thoroughly  heated.  Then  a light 
laver  of  moist  sea-weed  is  spread,  the  clams  in  the 
shell  are  “ dumped  in,”  goodly  ears  of  green  Indian 
corn  are  added,  the  whole  is  piled  deep  in  the  moist 
sea-weed,  and  the  delicious  clams  are  cooked  in  the 
salt  steam  generated  of  the  weed  and  the  hot  stones. 
The  corn,  likewise,  is  delightfully  baked  and  brown- 
ed. Under  a rough  shed  near  by,  or  in  a shady 
grove  upon  the  shore,  a table  of  honest  boards 
stands  ready,  with  huge  platters  of  crackers  (bis- 
cuits) and  bottles  of  pepper-sauce.  There  are  some- 
times tumblers,  also,  and  bottles  not  of  pepper- 
sauce.  The  hot  clams  are  brought  from  the  stones 
and  heaped  upon  the  table.  The  shells  are  epened 
by  the  heat,  and  a slight  effort  parts  them  entirely 
and  reveals  the  clam,  which  is  seized  by  the  thumb 
and  foretinger-vas  the  ogre  lifted  Hop-o’-my-thumb 
—and  the  choice  bit  is  caught  and  consumed, 
while  the  shell  and  the  residuary  clam  are  thrown 
into  a large  basket  or  under  the  table. 

It  is  manual  exercise  altogether ; and  I have 
not  forgotten  the  amusing  helplessness  of  some 
New  York  belles  at  a clam-bake  upon  the  island, 
near  Newport,  who  tried  to  manage  the  clam  with 
knife  and  silver  fork.  Most  of  them  relinquished 
the  effort  and  the  clam,  and  returned  to  the  hotels 
—renowned  haunts  of  refinement — with  an  im- 
pression that  clam-bakes  w ere  vulgar.  But  a few 
persevered  and  triumphed. 

Usually  the  clam-bake  includes  a chowder,  and 
a more  delightful  picnic  is  not  possible  than  a gen- 
uine clam-bake  upon  some  lovely  point  of  Narra- 
ganset Bay,  “ in  summer  when  the  days  are  long” 
—when  the  salt  air  of  the  ocean  breathes  up  the 
bay,  and  the  party  is  a party  of  friends.  There 
was  once  a chowder  club  in  Providence.  It  had 
its  President  and  proper  officers,  and  one  of  the 
traditional  jokes  of  the  shore  is  the  toast  of  a wag 
who  was  a member  of  the  club,  and  who,  after  a 
successful  “ bake  and  chowder,"  having  expatiated 
upon  the  great  fitness  of  their  President,  concluded 
by  saying,  “And  now,  gentlemen,  I give  you  the 
health  of  our  great  chowder  Head." 

The  joke  was  doubtless  recalled  and  recounted 
at  the  late  great  feast  of  clams. 


TIIE  MERRY  PAINTER. 

A painter  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  we 
had  no  professional  enthusiasts  of  art ; no  body  of 
Rien  whose  business  it  is  to  applaud  every  thing 
that  is  done  by  certain  artists,  and  to  depreciate  all 
the  works  of  other  men.  We  were  sitting  before  the 
new  picture  bv  Page,  at  Snedecor’s,  “ The  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  and  the  painter  was  talking  with  mcr- 
*y  sarcasm  of  the  public. 

“ There  is  the  Parisian  Rousseau,”  he  said ; “ he 
has  a great  name,  but  he  is  no  better  than  many 
other  artists  of  the  same  kind  in  Paris.  However, 
togfixilletonistes  took  him  up,  and  said  ‘ How  beau- 
tiful !’  and  now  it  is  de  rigueur  to  admire  whatever 
Rousseau  does.  One  year  I was  at  the  Exposition,” 
he  continued,  “and  Rousseau’s  ‘Morning’  had  the 
Place  of  honor.  Twas  a pretty  picture,  and  there 
Wefe  many  pretty  pictures  in  the  room.  A group 
°f  intelligent  people  approached.  The  gentlemen 
Were  decorated,  the  ladies  had  the  I-don’t-know- 
'wnat  of  fine  society:  evidently  they  were  culti- 
vated, high-bred  persons.  They  looked  at  the  pic- 
ures  without  a catalogue,  ‘ How  charming !’  ‘ how 
agreeable!’  ‘how  rich!’  ‘how  warm!’  they  ex- 
aimed  in  delight.  ‘But  how  horrible  this  is!’ 
°w  ^at-’  ‘how  dull!’  they  said,  as  they  glanced 
f fne  Rousseau,  and  passed  on.  Presently  they 
t®gan  to  study  the  catalogue.  ‘ Mais'  said  one, 

Rousseau’s  “Morning”  feit?’ 


They  looked  eagerly  for  the  number,  and  found 
the  picture  which  they  had  just  passed  by.  ‘Ah ! 
how  exquisite ! how  soft ! how  pearly ! Don’t  you 
positively  feel  the  dew  ? What  a master  ! What 
a genius !’  ” 

The  jolly  painter  laughed  as  he  told  the  anec- 
dote with  twinkling  eyes. 

“ No:  we  yet  want  the  professional  enthusiasts,” 
he  continued ; “ the  men  who  insist  that  the  acci- 
dent to  the  canvas  is  the  best  part  of  the  picture. 
Delacroix  sent  a work  to  the  Exhibition.  Upon 
the  way  thither  one  of  the  feet  was  nearly  rubbed 
out  by  chafing.  ‘Hi Phi!’  cried  the  anti-Dela- 
croixians,  when  the  picture  was  hung.  ‘ What’s 
the  matter  with  that  foot?’ 

“ ‘ Matter!’  retorted  the  unswerving  disciples  of 
Delacroix—1  matter ! stupids  ? Why,  that  is  the 
subtle  splendor  and  excellence  of  the  work.’  They 
defended  it  stoutly,  for  they  supposed  it  was  done 
by  Delacroix,  and  what  Delacroix  did  must  be 
right.  Presently  the  master  explained  that  it  was 
an  accident.  ‘Hi!  hi!’  shouted  the  foe.  ‘ del !' 
retorted  the  friends  of  the  artist,  ‘ we  knew  it  all 
the  time ; but  when  we  said  it  was  all  right,  you 
could  not  show  how  it  was  wrong.  And  you  call 
yourselves  critics,  connoisseurs,  and  pretend  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  Delacroix !’  ” 

The  merry  painter  laughed  once  more. 

“Some  clever  fellow  takes  a fancy  to  an  artist 
— say  Diaz.  Nobody  has  ever  heard  of  Diaz. 
The  clever  fellow  writes  in  his  feuilleton,  ‘Such 
color!  such  tenderness!’  He  keeps  writing,  and 
another  clever  fellow  echoes,  ‘ So  tender ! so  rich !’ 
The  dealers  are  aroused.  They  rush  to  seize  clianco 
bj*  the  forelock,  and  secure  their  share  of  the  works 
of  this  man,  w ho  is  going  to  be  the  fashion.  They 
take  even*  thing.  A dab  of  his  brush  sells  for  five 
hundred  francs.  He  is  the  mode,  the  rage.  Pres- 
ently some  other  clever  fellow  begins  to  praise  a 
new  man — ‘So  grand!  so  terrible!’  The  echoes 
awaken  and  reply.  There  is  another  rush — anoth- 
er mode — another  rage.” 

I made  a low  bow  to  the  gay  painter.  ..« 

“ Why  do  you  bow*?” 

“ Because  you  compliment  my  craft.”  * 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said, 

“ But  ’tis  true.  Try  it ! Insist  every  week.' 
that  Gobb  is  a great  painter,  and  your  friend  Gun-  ’ 
nybags  will  look  through  his  fist  at  his  pictures, 
and  say,  at  last,  ‘ I believe  that  Lounger  is  right. 
It  is  as  he  says.  I see  it  now.’ ” 

“ Who  made  Raphael’s  success  ?” 

“ ’Twas  the  same  thing.  ’Twas  favor,  only  in 
another  way.  Uncle  Bramante  invited  him  to 
Rome,  and  persuaded  tho  Pope  to  give  him  the 
Vatican  commissions.” 

The  smiling  painter  was  resolute. 

“ Do  you  think,”  I asked,  “ any  Lounger  could 
make  people  think  this  ‘ Flight  into  Egypt’  a great 
picture?” 

“ Certainly,”  he  answered,  serious  for  the  first 
time. 

“ Ah,  you  inveterate  joker ! Good-morning  !” 


RAILROAD  RHYMES. 

BY  AX  ARTIST  IX  WOOD. 

There  sat  beside  me  on  the  Boston  train 

A piece  of  nature’s  choicest  journey-work; 
Ebony-black  her  hair;  her  eyes  pitch-dark; 
Bright  cherry  lips ; rosewood  her  pure  cheeks'  stain  ; 
Not  satin  wood,  inlaid  with  curious  vein. 

Rivals  tho  whiteness  of  her  outside  hark ; 

While  well-turned  limbs,  beyond  tho  carver’s  mark, 
Bespeak  good  “stuff,"  high  polish,  and  straight  grain. 
She  spoke  of  “ Maplewood  School,"  and  what  a deal 
They  “ saw"  that  board  there — solid  or  veneers  ; 
She  spoke  of  Stockbridge,  Lenox,  Curtisville, 

Where,  foot  by  foot,  she  measured  girlhood's  years. 
Oh,  could  I join-’er  (lip  to  lip  fast  glued), 

I’d  lap  the  sweetest  of  all  the  lasses  of  Maplewood ! 

Graver. 


LIVING  BY  FlfH' 

lx  Once  a Week,  a publication  with  which  Har- 
per's Weekly  has  an  understanding  for  early  sheets, 
there  are  some  exclusively  London  articles  which 
must  be  delightful  reading  for  the  Londoner,  and 
have  sometimes  entertaining  passages  for  all  the 
World.  The  author  is  the  extremely  clever  writer 
who  signs  himself  Gamma,  and  in  a recent  paper 
upon  odd  people  and  odd  sights  in  London  he  gives 
some  details  of  men  who  live  by  fits.  Fits  is  their 
profession.  They  follow  fits.  Fits  are  their  wits. 
It  is  their  way  of  appealing  for  charity ; or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  it  is  the  way  they  work  for 
pay.  Filling  his  mouth  with  some  saponaceous 
compound  to  produce  foam  upon  demand,  the  pro- 
fessor of  fits  awaits  some  throng  in  a proper  place, 
and  seeing  no  policeman  near,  down  he  goes  upon 
the  pavement,  head  banging,  eyes  rolling,  mouth 
foaming,  a truly  ghastly  spectacle,  while  the  com- 
passionate crowd  console,  and  exclaim,  and  pity, 
and  as  he  gradually  revives,  give  him  their  prayers 
and  stray  silver. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  a policeman  happened 
by,  who  knew  “ the  professor,”  and  ordered  him 
to  desist  instantly  from  his  fits  and  pass  on.  But 
an  intelligent  spectator  suggested  that  the  pro- 
fessor should  be  allowed  to  complete  his  perform- 
ance, and  the  policeman  assented.  The  more  he 
twisted,  the  more  the  crowd,  also,  was  convulsed 
with  laughter.  The  more  he  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
the  louder  and  more  lustily  they  applauded,  until 
he  gradually  recovered  his  senses  “ and  slunk  away 
in  a very  sheepish  manner  indeed,  with  a wild  re- 
proach to  the  by-standers  upon  their  ignorance  of 
the  treatment  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  cases 
so  distressing  as  his  own.” 

But  there  was  one  of  these  gentry,  who  com- 
bined plain  common-sense  with  great  skill  in  fits. 
Gamma  says  that  this  excellent  adept  “ wore  a 
placard  round  his  neck  which  became  visible  as 
soon  as  bis  waistcoat  came  open,  which  it  did  in- 
variably. The  placard  said,  * 1 am  liable  to  these 
Jits : don't  bleed  me : give  me  some  brandy  and  wa- 
ter!' ” 

It  is  clear  that  New  York,  accomplished  in  civ- 
ilization as  she  is,  yet  lacks  some  of  its  rarest  re- 
sults. 


TO  IIER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

I know  where  it  came  from— 

This  tuft  of  pine  hair, 

Shut  into  the  volume  quaiut  and  rare 
Of  old-world  sayings. 

She  paused  in  her  reading  and  shut  the  hook, 
When  the  wind  in  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees  shook, 
And  by  the  mark  for  her  place  she  took 
I’ve  learned  her  strayings. 

They  stand  there  together, 

And  stand  there  alone, 

A hundred  dark  pine-trees  making  their  moan 
To  the  great  dark  mountain; 

And  standing  beneath  them  with  wistful  eyes. 

She  sees,  through  tho  brandies  that  pierce  the  skies, 
A cloud  that  before  the  strong  wind  flies. 

And  great  tears  well  from  their  fountain. 


Perhaps  when  side  by  side  we  stand, 

My  rougher  sense  may  catch  the  tone 
Which  is  all  too  harsh  for  her  ear  alone 
The  harmony  thus  completing. 

Perhaps — all!  would  that  it  might  be  so! 

The  saddening  wind  will  cease  to  blow, 

When  through  one  channel  our  lives  shall  flow — 
Long  parted— forever  meeting.  E.  G.  C. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  New  Bailie  or  Peeui.es.—  A burgess  of  this 
gravely-pleasant  town  sallied  forth  into  the  Green,  hav- 
ing that  same  day  been  made  a magistrate,  lie  stum- 
bled against  a cow,  and  the  milker  shouted  to  him, 
“ Man ! baud  uff  ma  coo !"  “ Wumnian!”  said  he,  look- 
ing sternly  at  her,  “I’m  no  a man ; I’m  a bailie!" 


“ My  son,”  said  an  affectionate  mother  to  her  son,  who 
resided  at  a distance,  and  expected,  in  a short  time,  to  be 
married,  “you  are  getting  thin.” — “Yes,  mother,"  he 
replied,  “I  am  ; when  I come  next  I think  you  may  see 
my  rib." 


M.  de  Balzac  was  lying  awake  in  bed,  when  lie  saw  a 
man  enter  liis  room  cautiously,  and  attempt  to  pick  the 
lock  of  his  writing-desk.  The  rogue  was  not  a little  dis- 
concerted at  hearing  a loud  laugh  from  tho  occupant  of 
the  apartment,  whom  lie  supposed  asleep.  “ Why  do  you 
laugh  Y'  asked  the  thief.  "I  am  laughing,  my  good  fel- 
low,” said  M.  de  Balzac,  “to  think  what  pains  you  are 
taking,  and  what  risk  you  run,  in  hope  of  finding  money 
by  night  in  a desk  where  the  lawful  owner  can  never  find 
any  by  day.”  The  thief  “ evacuated  Flanders"  at  once. 


People  say  that  they  shell  pease,  when  they  un-shell 
them  ; that  they  husk  corn,  when  they  un-husk  it;  that 
they  dust  the  furniture,  when  they  un-dust  it,  or  take  the 
dust  from  it ; that  they  skin  a calf,  when  they  un-skin 
it;  and  that  they  scale  fishes,  when  they  un-scale  them. 
I have  heard  many  men  say  they  were  going  to  weed 
their  gardens,  when  I thought  their  gardens  were  weedy 
enough  already. 

’Art  Expositiox. — A cockney  telling  ’is  love  to  the 
lady  ’c  adores. 

TnE  Right  thing  in  the  Wrong  Placr.— A love- 
letter  written  on  a mourning  sheet. 


Questions  under  Discussion. — Did  tho  man  who 
plowed  the  sea,  and  afterward  planted  his  foot  on  his 
native  soil,  ever  harvest  the  crops  ? Secondly:  Did  the 
man  who  prosecuted  his  journey  into  Wales  recover  his 
expenses  ? 


The  Oswego  Times  tells  a good  story  of  a fashionable 
lady  of  that  village,  whose  parents  nre  not  possessed  of 
wealth  in  proportion  to  her  pretensions,  who  excused  her- 
self to  a visitor  for  doing  housework  thus  : “ Mother  and 
I do  our  own  housework,  because  it  is  so  exceedingly 
romantic." 


A young  lady,  who  is  of  course  poetical,  and  who  lias 
just  crossed  the  Atlantic,  describes  the  engines  of  the 
steamer  as  “ two  of  the  politest  monsters  that  ever  issued 
from  Pandemonium:  a happy  family  dancing  the  Lanc- 
ers with  grace  and  ease,  and  without  boisterous  noise  or 
pretense." 


An  American  traveler  in  Italy,  stopping  at  Genoa, 
very  naturally  visited  the  house  where  Columbus  was 
born.  In  writing  home,  he  regretted  that  he  did  not  see 
that  illustrious  personage,  ns  lie  wished  to  thank  him  for 
discovering  the  fine  country  of  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  be  a citizen. 


An  Indian  being  at  an  Englishman’s  table  at  Surat, 
expressed  his  surprise,  by  loud  exclamations,  on  seeing 
a large  quantity  of  froth  ooze  out  of  a bottle  of  porter  as 
soon  as  the  cork  was  drawn.  Being  asked  what  sur- 
prised him,  he  replied,  “ I don’t  wonder  at  all  the  froth 
that  comes  out  of  the  bottle;  but  how  did  you  ever  con- 
trive to  squeeze  it  all  in ¥' 


A new  way  of  collecting  a bad  debt  was  most  effective- 
ly tried  a few  weeks  ago  in  the  Rue  de  la  Seine,  in  Paris, 
before  the  lodgings  of  a somewhat  dissipated  student,  A 
man  was  observed  walking  up  and  down  before  the  house, 
having  upon  his  back  a large  placard,  with  the  words, 

“ Monsieur  C owes  me  for  thirty  hotbies  of  yin  rouge; 

I am  waiting  until  he  pays  for  them."  He  dia  not  wait 
very  long. 


A facetious  Scotchman  some  time  ago  took  a trip  over 
to  France,  and  astonished  the  natives  there  in  no  small 
degree.  In  the  hotel  where  he  put  up,  in  Boulogne,  the 
servants  were  all  newly  imported  cockneys;  and  Mr. 

M , who  is  a sterling  wag,  mystified  them  not  a little 

by  his  broad  Scotch.  Getting  up  one  morning  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  he  called  a waiting-maid,  and  accosted 
her  with,  “Fetch  me  ma  shoon,  lassie.’’ — “Ah,  Sir," 
said  she,  “I  don’t  understand  French  1” 


Mr.  Gurney  (Mrs.  Fry’s  father)  was  a strict  preserver 
of  his  game.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  walking  in  his 
park,  lie  heard  a shot  fired  in  a neighboring  wood ; lie 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  his  naturally  placid  temper  was 
considerably  ruffled  on  seeing  a young  officer  with  a 
pheasant  at  his  feet,  deliberately  reloading  his  gun.  As 
the  young  man,  however,  replied  to  his  rather  warm  ex- 
pression by  a polite  apology,  Mr.  Gurney’s  warmth  was 
somewhat  allayed  ; but  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking 
the  intruder  what  he  would  do  if  lie  caught  a man  tres- 
passing on  his  premises.  “I  would  ask  him  in  to  lunch- 
eon,’’ was  the  reply.  Tho  serenity  of  this  impudenoo 
was  not  to  be  resisted. 


A certain  professor  was  noted  for  having  a certain  set 
of  illustrations,  from  which  ho  could  not  well  deviate 
without  running  the  risk  of  a blunder.  In  illustrating 
the  powerful  effects  of  prussic  acid,  he  was  wont  to  in- 
fomi  the  class  that  a drop  placed  on  a dog’s  tongue  was 
sufficient  to  kill  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  lecturing 
liis  class,  he  said,  “Mr.  Smith,’’ addressing  a young  man 
whose  chance  of  passing  was  very  slender,  “ what  can 
you  say  of  prussic  acid  ? Is  it  powerful,  or  otherwise  ?’’ 

— “It  is  rather  powerful,”  said  the  student,  dubiously 

“ Rather  powerful!”  said  the  professor,  indignantly. 
“ Put  a drop  on  your  tongue,  and  it  would  kill  a dog!" 
The  shout  of  laughter  which  followed,  and  Smith’s  con- 
fusion, revealed  to  the  professor  that  his  illustration  had 
served  a double  purpose. 


What  is  the  difference  between  a running  stream  of 
water  and  a dog  torn  in  two  ? — The  one  is  a current , and 
the  other  a rent  cur. 


A person  of  the  masculine  gender  putting  on  female 
apparel,  for  tho  fun  of  the  thing,  of  course  only  plays 
fair. 


A man  lately  received  twenty  lashes,  well  laid  on,  at 
the  whipping  post  ill  an  English  town.  The  culprit,  in- 
stead of  bellowing  when  the  constalfie  applied  the  lash, 
laughed  immoderately,  which  made  the  ungry  officer  lay 
on  with  harder  force.  On  giving  him  the  twentieth  blow 
the  enraged  officer  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“Well,  here,  mister,”  said  tho  offended  officer,  “I’vo 
done  my  duty,  and  I can  lick  ye  no  more,  but  I’d  just 
like  to  know  what  ilr is  that’s  so  funny  ?”• 

“Funny!”  roared  the  other,  “why  it’s  excellent. 
You’ve  got  the  wrong  Smith.  I ain’t  the  man  that  was 
to  bo  whipped ; it’s  the  other  one.  You’ll  have  it  all  to 
do  over  again.  Ha!  ha!" 


“ Are  you  an  Odd  Fellow  f ’ 

“No,  Sir;  I have  been  married  more  than  a week.” 
“I  mean, do  you  belong  to  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows?" 
“No ; I belong  to  the  order  of  married  men.” 

“ Mercy,  how  dull ! Are  you  a Mason  T' 

“ No ; I’m  a carpenter." 

“ Worse  and  worse ! Are  you  a Son  of  Tempcranee  f 
“No;  I’m  a son  of  Mr.  John  Gosling." 


“Vat’s  de  matter,  vat’s  de  matter?”  exclaimed  an  old 
Dutchman  in  Ratcliffe,  as  he  tucked  up  his  apron  and 
ran  out  of  his  shop  to  know  the  meanitig  of  a crowd  in 
the  street  “ Vat’s  de  matter  T' 

“There’s  a man  killed, ’’  replied  a by-stander. 

“Oh,  fall  dat  all?"  said  our  friend,  evidently  disap- 
pointed— “ish  dat  all?  Shoost  a mau  kilt  I Humph,  I 
thought  it  was  a fight.” 


Little  Alice,  dressed  and  prepared  for  a walk,  was  skip- 
ping up  and  down  the  passage,  waiting  for  her  mother  to 
get  ready  to  go  out.  Her  littlo  cousin  said  he  was  going 
out  too. 

“No,”  answered  Alice,  “you  can’t  go— you  are  not 
dressed  well  enough." 

Her  unale  laughingly  remarked,  “ that  the  pride  stuck 
out  quite  early.” 

“ No,”  answered  Alice,  “it  isn’t  my  pride,  it’s  my  new 
silk  frock  that  sticks  out  so.” 


There  is  an  nnccdote  extant  of  the  late  Lady  Byron 
which  is  worth  repeating.  Being  one  day  in  company 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  she  asked  liis  lordship  how  he 
had  managed  to  survive  the  many  administrations  of 
which  he  had  been  part  and  parcel.  “ Lady  Byron," 
replied  the  premier,  “ you  must  know  that  from  my  birth 
I have  hobbled  through  life." 


It  is,  perhaps,  seldom  that  a young  woman,  departing 
for  Australia,  takes  even  so  thoughtful  a view  of  her  fu- 
ture lot  as  one  we  onee'Sicard  of,  who,  after  her  trunk 
was  packed  and  all  readyr remembered  how,  at  school, 
she  had  seen  that  the  globe  was  round,  with  the  southern 
hemisphere  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  northern,  and  re- 
flected that  in  tier  new  home  her  position  would  bo  in- 
verted— a condition  so  ineensistent  with  the  decorum  in 
which  she  had  been  trained  $hat  no  persuasion  would  in- 
duce her  to  submit  to  it. 


“Oh  that  my  father  was  seized  with  a remittent  fe- 
ver 1”  sighed  a young  spendthrift  at  college. 


To  escape  trouble  from  noisy  children — send  them  to 
your  neighbors  “ visiting.” 


“Guard,"  asked  a railroad  passenger,  “nre  you  run- 
ning on  time  to-day?" — “No,  Sir;  we  are  runuiag  for 
cash." 


“ A bad  wife,”  says  an  old  author,  “ fa  confusion,  weak- 
ness, discomfiture,  and  despair.”  Bad  enough,  is  it  not, 
good  woman  ? 


The  natural  genius  of  Mi's.  Partington  was  recently 
well  illustrated  when  she  put  a tub  in  the  garden  to  catch 
soft  water  when  it  was  raining  hard. 


When  beggars  cense  to  importune  yon,  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  think  about  purchasing  new  apparel.  Some  re- 
spect is  due  to  the  opinion  of  others. 


“Tom,  what’s  monemany  ?’’ — “Why,  yon  see,  Dick, 
when  a poor  woman  steals  it  is  called  larceny;  but  when 
it’s  a rich  ’un  the  jury  says  it's  monomany,  and  can't 
help  it — that's  it." 


"Tho  clouds  begin  to  break,”  said  Harriet,  during 
yesterday’s  rain.  She  was  impatient  for  an  opportunity 
to  go  shopping. — “ J ust  so,”  was  the  answer,  ns  the  speak- 
er glanced  from  the  window ; “ they  leak  bad  enough,  t» 
he  sure." 


“Landlord,"  said  a commercial  traveler,  “yon  do  me 
too  nittch  honor — you  let  me  sleep  among  the  big  bugs 
last  night.” — “Oh,  don’t  bo  too  modest,  my  dear  Sir," 
said  the  landlord;  “I  doubt  not  they  have  your  own 
blood  in  their  veins." 


An  invincible  wit  and  punster  asked  the  captain  of  a 
craft,  loaded  with  boards,  how  lie  managed  to  get  dinner 
on  the  passage. 

“ Why,"  replied  the  skipper,  “ wc  always  cook  aboard." 

“Cook  a board,  do  you!"  rejoined  the  wag;  “then  I 
see  you  have  been  well  supplied  with  provisions  this  trip, 
at  all  events." 


Wo  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art ; 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart ; 
Wo  may  live  without-  friends;  we  may  live  without 
books ; 

But  civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks. 

He  may  live  without  hooks — what  is  knowledge  but 
grieving? 

nc  may  live  without  hope — what  is  hope  but  deceiving? 
lie  may  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but  pining? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining? 


OUR  HORSE  CONGRESS. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  a number  of 
horses’  heads,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
various  popular  breeds  of  horses  now  in  use  in  the 
world.  At  the  head  of  the  group  is  the  diminu- 
tive Shetland  pony,  the  smallest  of  all  horses ; and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  will  be  seen  the  gigantic 
Clydesdale. 

The  beautiful  Arabian  forms  the  centre ; while 
the  thorough-bred  and  the  hunter,  being  the  near- 
est of  kin,  are  placed  in  the  same  line.  The  farm- 
er’s brood  mare — perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all — 
we  have  classed  with  the  work  horses  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  engraving.  The  Highland  shooting 
pony,  immortal  in  the  works  of  Landseer,  being 
an  animal  of  great  hardihood  and  utility,  occupies 
a prominent  position ; and  the  Canadian  will  be 
recognized  by  the  curly  nature  of  his  mane — so 
unmistakably  indicative  of  this  peculiar  and  popu- 
lar breed. 

The  hunter  is,  or  rather  was,  one  remove  from 
the  thorough-bred  — possessing  more  bone  and 
muscle  for  carrying  weight  across  a hilly  country. 

To  these  few  races  we  trace  all  the  horses  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  tl#s  globe.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beautiful  outline  of  the  head  of  the  Ara- 
bian, so  superior  even  to  that  of  the  thorough-bred 
racer.  The  Clydesdale  breed  are  of  great  value  in 
all  parts  of  Europe ; though  they  are  considered 
somewhat  too  large  for  this  country— the  croqs  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  the  ordinary  draught 
horse  answering  all  purposes  for  draught  and  la- 
bor. _ . . , . 
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farmer’s  brood  mare. 
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DHEIR-EL-KAMAR,  IN  SYRIA,  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  RECENT  MASSACRES  OF  CHRISTIANS. 


much  as  a chance  glance  at  us.  Not  a note 
of  Donizetti’s  delicious  music  was  lost  on  him. 
There  he  sat,  high  above  his  neighbors,  smiling, 
and  nodding  his  great  head  enjoyingly,  from 
time  to  time.  When  the  people  near  him  ap- 
plauded the  close  of  an  air  (as  an  English  au- 
dience in  such  circumstances  always  will  ap- 
plaud), without  the  least  consideration  for  the 
orchestral  movement  which  immediately  follow- 
ed it,  he  looked  round  at  them  with  an  expres- 
sion of  compassionate  remonstrance,  and  held 
up  one  hand  with  a gesture  of  polite  entreaty. 
At  the  more  refined  passages  of  the  singing,  at 
the  more  delicate  phrases  of  the  music,  which 
passed  unapplauded  by  others,  his  fat  hands 
adorned  with  perfectly-fitting  black  kid  gloves, 
softly  patted  each  other,  in  token  of  the  culti- 
vated appreciation  of  a musical  man.  At  such 
times  his  only  murmur  of  approval,  “Bravo! 
Bra-a-a-a!”  hummed  through  the  silence  like 
the  purring  of  a great  cat.  His  immediate 
neighbors  on  either  side— hearty,  ruddy-faced 
people  from  the  country,  basking  amazedly  in 
the  sunshine  of  fashionable  London — seeing  and 
hearing  him,  began  to  follow  his  lead.  Jlany 
a burst  of  applause  from  the  pit,  that  night, 
started  from  the  soft,  comfortable  patting  of  the 


THE  TOWN  OF  DHEIR-EL- 
KAMAK,  IN  SYRIA. 

We  publish  above  a picture  of  the  town  of  Dheir- 
el-Kamar,  in  Syria,  which  was,  a few  weeks  since, 
the  scene  of  a frightful  massacre  of  Christians  by 
the  Druses.  Dheir-el-Kamar  was  a place  of  7000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  Christians,  and 
containing  a convent  of  Maronite  nuns.  The  place 
could  not  be  defended,  and  when  the  Druses  at- 
tacked it  the  inhabitants  surrendered,  on  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared  and  no  outrage 
committed.  The  Druses  were  no  sooner  in  the 
place  than  they  commenced  their  fiendish  work ; 
the  women  (including  the  nuns)  were  violated,  the 
men  murdered,  and  the  town  laid  desolate.  A few 
survivors,  who  fled  toward  Lebanon,  were  butch- 
ered on  the  way  by  a band  of  Moslems  and  Druses. 

It  was  at  Dheir-el-Kamar  that  the  fiendish  out- 
rages took  place  which  are  related  in  our  last  num- 
ber in  the  news  columns.  The  whole  city  has  been 
laid  desolate. 


black -gloved  hands.  The  man’s  voracious  van- 
ity devoured  this  implied  tribute  to  his  local  and 
critical  supremacy  with  an  appearance  of  the 
highest  relish.  Smiles  rippled  continuously 
over  his  fat  face.  He  looked  about  him  at  the 
pauses  in  the  music,  serenely  satisfied  with  him- 
self and  his  fellow-creatures.  “ Yes ! yes ! these 
barbarous  English  people  are  learning  something 
from  me.  Here,  there,  and  every  where,  I — 
Fosco — am  an  Influence  that  is  felt,  a Man  who 
sits  supreme!”  If  ever  face  spoke,  his  face 
spoke  then ; and  that  was  its  language. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act,  and  the  au- 
dience rose  to  look  about  them.  This  was  the 
time  I had  waited  for — the  time  to  try  if  Pcsca 
knew  him. 

He  rose  with  the  rest,  and  surveyed  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boxes  grandly  with  his  opera-glass. 
At  first  his  back  was  toward  us ; but  he  turned 
round  in  time  to  our  side  of  the  theatre,  and 
looked  at  the  boxes 
above  us,  using  his 
glass  for  a few  min- 
utes— then  removing 
it,  but  still  continuing 
to  look  up.  This  was 
the  moment  I chose, 
when  his  full  face  was 
in  view,  for  directing 
Pesca’s  attention  to 
him. 

“Do  you  know  that 
man  ?”  I asked. 

“Which  man,  my 
friend?” 

“The  tall,  fat  man 
standing  there,  with 
his  face  toward  us.” 

Pesca  raised  himself 
on  tip-toe,  and  looked 
at  the  Count. 

“No,”  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. “The  big  fat 
man  is  a stranger  to 
me.  Is  he  famous? 

Why  do  you  point  him 
out  ?" 

“Because  I have 
particular  reasons  for 
wishing  to  know  some- 
thing of  him.  He 
is  a countryman  of 
yours ; his  name  is 
Count  Fosco.  Do  you 
know  that  name?” 

“Not  I,  Walter. 

Neither  the  name  nor 
the  man  is  known  to 
me.” 

‘ ‘ Are  you  quite  sure 
you  don’t  recognize 
him  ? Look  again  ; 
look  carefully.  I will 
tell  you  why  I am  so 


anxious  about  it  when  we  leave  the  theatre. 
Stop ! let  me  help  you  up  here,  where  you  can 
sec  him  better.” 

I helped  the  little  man  to  perch  himself  on 
the  edge  of  the  raised  dais  upon  which  the  pit 
seats  were  all  placed.  Here  his  small  stature 
was  no  hinderance  to  him ; here  he  could  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  ladies  who  were  seated 
near  the  outermost  part  of  the  bench.  A slim, 
light-haired  man,  standing  by  us,  whom  I had 
not  noticed  before — a man  with  a scar  on  his 
left  cheek — looked  .attentively  at  Pesca  as  I 
helped  him  up,  and  then  looked  still  more  at- 
tentively, following  the  direction  of  Pesca’s  eyes, 
at  the  Count.  Our  conversation  might  have 
reached  his  ears,  and  might,  as  it  struck  me, 
have  roused  his  curiosity. 

Meanwhile,  Pesca  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on 
the  broad,  full,  smiling  face,  turned  a little  up- 
ward, exactly  opposite  to  him. 
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WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED, 
ill. 

The  last  notes  of  the  introduction  to  the  Op- 
era were  being  played,  and  the  seats  in  the  pit 
were  all  filled,  when  Pesca  and  I reached  the 
theatre. 

There  was  plenty  of  room,  however,  in  the 
passage  that  ran  round  the  pit,  which  was  pre- 
cisely the  position  best  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  I was  attending  the  perform- 
ance. I went  first  to  the  barrier  separating  us 
from  the  stalls,  and  looked  for  the  Count  in  that 
part  of  the  theatre.  He  was  not  there.  Re- 
turning along  the  passage,  on  the  left-hand  side 
from  the  stage,  and  looking  about  me  attentive- 
ly, I discovered  him  in  the  pit.  He  occupied 
an  excellent  place,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  seats 
from  the  end  of  a bench,  within  three  rows  of 
the  stalls.  I placed  myself  exactly  on  a line 
with  him,  Pesca  standing  by  my  side.  The 
Professor  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  purpose  for 
which  I had  brought  him  to  the  theatre,  and  he 
was  rather  surprised  that  we  did  not  move  near- 
er to  the  stage. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  the  Opera  began. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  act  we  re- 
mained in  our  position,  the  Count,  absorbed  by 
the  orchestra  and  I^JftlsgigvelTjgcasting  so 
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“No,”  he  said;  “I  have  never  set  my  two 
eyes  on  that  big  fat  man  before  in  all  my  life.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  Count  looked  downward  to- 
ward the  boxes  behind  us  on  the  pit  tier. 

The  eves  of  the  two  Italians  met. 

The  instant  before  I had  been  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, from  his  own  reiterated  assertion,  that 
Pesca  did  not  know  the  Count.  The  instant 
afterward  I was  equally  certain  that  the  Count 
knew  Pesca! 

Knew  him,  and — more  surprising  still  —feared 
him  as  well!  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
change  that  passed  over  the  villain’s  face.  The 
leaden  hue  that  altered  his  yellow  complexion 
in  a moment,  the  sudden  rigidity  of  all  his 
features,  the  furtive  scrutiny  of  his  cold  gray 
eyes,  the  motionless  stillness  of  him  from  head 
to  foot,  told  their  own  tale.  A mortal  dread 
had  mastered  him,  body  and  soul;  and  his  own 
recognition  of  Pesca  was  the  cause  of  it! * 

The  slim  man,  with  the  scar  on  his  cheek; 
was  still  close  by  us.  He  had  apparently  drawn 
his  inference  from  the  effect  produced  on  the 
Count  by  the  sight  of  Pesca,  as  I had  drawn 
mine.  He  was  a mild,  gentlemanlike  man, 
looking  like  a foreigner;  and  his  interest  in  our 
proceedings  was  not  expressed  in  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  an  offensive  manner. 

For  my  own  part,  I was  so  startled  by  the 
ehange  in  the  Count’s  face,  so  astounded  at 
the  entirely  unexpected  turn  which  events  had 
taken,  that  I knew  neither  what  to  say  or  do 
next.  Pesca  roused  me  by  stepping  back  to  his 
former  place  at  my  side,  and  speaking  first. 

“How  the  fat  man  stares!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Is  it  at  me?  Am  / famous?  How  can  he 
know  me,  when  I don’t  know  him?”  * 

I kept  my  eye  still  on  the  Count.  I saw  him 
move  for  the  first  time  when  Pesca  moved,  so 
as  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  little  man,  in  the 
lower  position  in  which  he  now  stood.  I was 
curious  to  see  what  would  happen  if  Pesca’s  at- 
tention, under  these  circumstances,  was  with- 
drawn from  him;  and  I accordingly  asked  the 
Professor  if  he  recognized  any  of  his  pupils, 
that  evening,  among  the  ladies  in  the  boxes. 
Pesca  immediately  raised  the  large  opera-glass 
to  his  eyes,  and  moved  it  slowly  all  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  theatre,  searching  for  his  pu- 
pils with  the  most  conscientious  scrutiny. 

The  moment  he  showed  himself  to  be  thus 
engaged,  the  Count  turned  round,  slipped  past 
the  persons  who  occupied  seats  on  the  farther 
side  of  him  from  where  we  stood,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  middle  passage  down  the  centre 
of  the  pit.  I caught  Pesca  by  the  arm,  and, 
to  his  inexpressible  astonishment,  hurried  him 
round  with  me  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  to  inter- 
cept the  Count  before  he  could  get  to  the  door. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  slim  man  hasten- 
ed out  before  us,  avoiding  a stoppage  caused  by 
some  people  on  our  side  of  the  pit  leaving  their 
places,  by  which  Pesca  and  myself  were  delayed. 
When  we  reached  the  lobby  the  Count  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  foreigner  with  the  scar  was 
gone  too.  » 

“Come  home,”  I said;  “come  home,  Pesca, 
to  your  lodgings.  I must  speak  to  you  in  pri- 
vate— I must  speak  directly.” 

“ My-soul-Uess-mv-soul !”  cried  the  Profess- 
or, in  "a  state  of  the  extremest  bewilderment. 
“What  on  earth  is  the  matter?” 

I walked  on  rapidly  without  answering.  The 
circumstances  under  whieh  the  Count  had  left 
the  theatre  suggested  to  me  that  his  extraordi- 
nary anxiety  to  escape  Pesca  might  carry  him 
to  farther  extremities  still.  He  might  escape 
me,  too,  by  leaving  London.  1 doubted  the  fu- 
ture, if  I allowed  him  so  much  as  a day’s  freedom 
to  act  as  he  pleased.  And  I doubted  that  foreign 
stranger  who  had  got  the  start  of  us,  and  whom 
I suspected  of  intentionally  following  him  out. 

With  this  double  distrust  in  my  mind,  I was 
not  long  in  making  Pesca  understand  what  I 
wanted.  As  soon  as  we  two  were  alone  in  his 
room,  I increased  his  confusion  and  amazement 
a hundred-fold  by  telling  him  what  my  purpose 
was,  as  plainly  and  unreservedly  as  1 have  ac- 
knowledged it  here. 

“My  friend,  what  can  I do?”  cried  the  Pro- 
fessor, piteously  appealing  to  me  with  both 
hands.  “ Deuce-what-the-deuce  ! how  can  I 
help  vou,  Walter,  when  I don’t  know  the  man  ?” 

“ He  knows  you — lie  is  afraid  of  you — he  has 
left  the  theatre  to  escape  you.  Pesca!  there 
must  be  a reason  for  this.  Look  back  into  your 
own  life,  before  you  came  to  England.  You 
left  Italy,  as  you  have  told  me  yourself,  for  po- 
litical reasons.  You  have  never  mentioned 
those  reasons  to  me,  and  I don’t  inquire  into 
them  now.  I only  ask  you  to  consult  your  own 
recollections,  and  to  say  if  they  suggest  no  past 
cause  for  the  terror  which  the  first  sight  of  you 
produced  in  that  man.” 

To  my  unutterable  surprise,  these  words,  harm- 
less as  they  appeared  to  me,  produced  the  same 
astounding  effect  on  Pesca  which  the  sight  of 
Pesca  had  produced  on  the  Count.  The  rosy 
face  of  my  little  friend  whitened  in  an  instant; 
and  he  drew  back  from  me  slowly,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

“Walter!”  he  said.  “Yon  don’t  know  what 
you  ask.” 

He  spoke  in  a whisper — he  looked  at  me  as 
if  I had  suddenly  revealed  to  him  some  hidden 
danger  to  both  of  us.  In  less  than  one  minute 
of  time  he  was  so  altered  from  the  easy,  lively, 
quaint  Kttle  man  of  all  my  past  experience,  that 
if  I had  met  him  in  the  street,  changed  as  I 
saw  him  now,  I should  most  certainly  not  have 
known  him  again. 

“ Forgive  me,  if  I have  unintentionally  pained 
and  shocked  you,”  I replied.  “Remember  the 
cruel  wrong  my  wife  has  suffered  at  Count-Fos- 
co’s  hands.  Remember  that  the  wrong  can  nev- 
er be  redressed,  unless  the  means  are  in  my 
power  of  forcing  him  to  do  her  justice.  I spoke 
in  her  interest,  Pesca.  I ask  you,  again  to  for- 
give me ; I can  saflkyttbSe  3 b? 


I rose  to  go.  He  stopped  me  before  I reached 
the  door. 

“Wait,”  he  said.  “You  have  shaken  me 
from  head  to  foot.  You  don’t  know  how  I left 
my  country,  and  why  I left  mv  country.  Let 
me  compose  myself — let  me  think,  if  I can.” 

I returned  to  my  chair.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  talking  to  himself  incoherently 
in  his  own  language.  After  several  turns  back- 
ward and  forward,  he  suddenly  came  up  to  me, 
and  laid  his  little  hands  with  a strange  tender- 
ness and  solemnity  on  my  breast. 

“On  your  heart  and  soul,  Walter,”  he'said, 
“is  there  no  other  way  to  get  to  that  man  but 
the  chance  way  through  me  ?” 

“There  is  no  other  way,”  I answered. 

He  left  me  again,  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  and  looked  out  cautiously  into  the  pas- 
sage ; closed  it  once  more,  and  came  back. 

“You  won  your  right  over  me,  Walter,”  he 
said,  “on  the  day  when  you  saved  my  lift;.  It 
was  yours  from  that  moment,  when  you  pleased 
to  take  it.  Take  it  now.  Yes ! I mean  what  I 
say.  My  next  words,  as  true  as  the  good  God 
is  "above  us,  will  put  my  life  into  your  hands." 

The  trembling  earnestness  with  which  he  ut- 
tered this  extraordinary  warning  carried  with 
it  to  my  mind  the  conviction  that  ho  spoke  the 
truth. 

“ Mind  this!”  he  went  on,  shaking  his  hands 
at  me  in  the  vehemence  of  his  agitation.  “ I 
hold  no  thread,  in  my  own  mind,  between  that 
man  Fosco  and  the  past  time,  which  I call  back 
to  me,  for  your  sake.  If  you  find  the  thread, 
keep  it  to  yourself — tell  me  nothing;  on  my 
knees,  I beg  and  pray,  let  me  be  ignorant,  let 
me  be  innocent,  let  me  be  blind  to  all  the  future, 
as  I am  now  1” 

He  said  a few  words  more,  hesitatingly  and 
disconnectedly — then  stopped  again. 

I saw  that  the  effort  of  expressing  himself  in 
English,  on  an  occasion  too  serious  to  permit 
him  the  use  of  the  quaint  turns  and  phrases  of 
his  ordinary  vocabulary,  was  painfully  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  ho  had  felt  from  the  first  in 
speaking  to  me  at  all.  Having  learned  to  read 
and  understand  his  native  language  (though  not 
to  speak  it),  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  intimate 
companionship,  I now  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  express  himself  in  Italian,  while  I used 
English  in  putting  any  question  which  might 
be  necessary  to  my  enlightenment.  He  accept- 
ed the  proposal.  In  his  own  smooth-flowing 
language — spoken  with  a vehement  agitation 
which  betrayed  itself  in  the  perpetual  working 
of  his  features,  in  the  wildness  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  foreign  gesticulations,  but  never  in 
the  raising  of  his  voice — I now  heard  the  words 
which  armed  me  to  meet  the  last  struggle  that 
is  left  for  this  story  to  record.* 

“ You  know  nothing  of  my  motive  for  leaving 
Italy,”  lie  began,  “ except  that  it  was  for  politic- 
al reasons.  If  I had  been  driven  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  persecution  of  my  Government,  I 
should  not  have  kept  those  reasons  a secret 
from  you  or  from  any  one.  I have  concealed 
them  because  no  Government  ^authority  has  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  my  exile.  You  have 
heard,  Walter,  of  the  political  societies  that  are 
hidden  in  every  great  city  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ? To  one  of  those  Societies  I belonged 
in  Italy — and  belong  still,  in  England.  When 
I came  to  this  country,  I came  by  the  direction 
of  my  chief.  I was  overzealous,  in  my  youn- 
ger time ; I ran  the  risk  of  compromising  myself 
and  others.  For  those  reasons,  I was  ordered 
to  emigrate  to  England,  and  to  wait.  I emi- 
grated— I have  waited;  I wait  still.  To-mor- 
row I may  be  called  away ; ten  years  hence  I 
may  be  called  away.  It  is  all  one  to  me — I am 
here,  I support  myself  by  teaching,  and  I wait. 
I violate  no  oath  (you  shall  hear  why,  present- 
ly) in  making  my  confidence  complete  by  telling 
you  the  name  of  the  Society  to  which  I belong. 
All  I do  is  to  put  my  life  in  yonr  hands.  If 
what  I say  to  you  now  is  ever  known  by  others 
to  have  passed  my  lips,  as  certainly  as  we  two 
sit  here  I am  a dead  man.” 

He  whispered  the  next  words  in  my  ear.  I 
keep  the  secret  which  he  thus  communicated. 
The  Society  to  which  he  belonged  will  be  suffi- 
ciently individualized  for  the  purpose  of  these 
pages  if  I call  it  “The  Brotherhood,”  on  the 
few  occasions  when  any  reference  to  the  subject 
will  be  needed  in  this  place. 

“The  object  of  the  Brotherhood,”  Pesca  went 
on,  “is,  briefly,  the  object  of  other  political 
societies  of  the  same  sort — the  destruction  of 
tyranny,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  principles  of  the  Brotherhood  are 
two.  So  long  as  a man’s  life  is  useful,  or  even 
harmless  only,  he  has  the  right  to  enjoy  it.  But 
if  his  life  inflicts  injury  on  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-men,  from  that  moment  he  forfeits  the 
right,  and  it  is  not  only  no  crime,  but  a positive 
merit,  to  deprive  him  of  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  in  what  frightful  circumstances  of  oppression 
and  suffering  this  Society  took  its  rise.  It  is 
not  for  you  to  say — you  Englishmen,  who  have 
conquered  your  freedom  so  long  ago,  that  you 
have  conveniently  forgotten  what  blood  you 
shed,  and  what  extremities  you  proceeded  to  in 
the  conquering — it  is  not  for  you  to  say  how  far 
the  worst  of  all  exasperations  may,  or  may  not, 
carry  the  maddened  men  of  an  enslaved  nation. 
The  iron  that  has  entered  into  our  souls  has 
gone  too  deep  for  you  to  find  it.  Leave  the  ref- 
ugee alone ! Laugh  at  him,  distrust  him,  open 
your  eyes  in  wonder  at  that  secret  self  which 
smoulders  in  him,  sometimes  under  the  every- 
day respectability  and  tranquillity  of  a man  like 
me;  sometimes  under  the  grinding  poverty,  the 
fierce  squalor,  of  men  less  lucky,  less  pliable, 


* It  is  only  right  to  mention  here  that  I repeat  Pesca’s 
statement  to  me,  with  the  careful  suppressions  and  al- 
terations which  flie  serious  nature  of  the  subject  and  my 
own  sense  of  duty  to  my  friend  demand.  My  first  and 
last  concealments  from  the  reader  are  those  which  cau- 
tion renders  absolutely  necessary  in  this  portion  of  the 
narrative. 


less  patient  than  I am— but  judge  us  not ! In 
the  time  of  your  first  Charles  you  might  have 
done  ns  justice ; the  long  luxury  of  your  own 
freedom  has  made  you  incapable  of'doing  us 
justice  now.” 

All  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  nature  seemed 
to  force  themselves  to  the  surface  in  those 
words — all  his  heart  was  poured  out  to  me,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  lives ; but  still,  his  voice 
never  rose — still,  his  dread  of  the  terrible  reve- 
lation lie  was  making  to  me  never  left  him. 

‘‘Ho  far,”  he' resumed,  “you  think  the  Socie- 
ty like  other  Societies.  Its  object  (in  your  En- 
glish opinion)  is  anarchy  and  revolution.  It 
takes  the  life  of  a bad  King  or  a bad  Minister, 
ns  if  the  one  and  the  other  were  dangerous  wild 
beasts,  to  be  shot  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
grant  you  this.  But  the  laws  of  the  Brother- 
hood are  the  laws  of  no  other  political  society 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  members  are  not 
known  to  one  another.  There  is  a President  in 
Italy;  there  are  Presidents  abroad.  Each  of 
these  has  his  Secretary.  The  Presidents  and 
the  Secretaries  know  the  members ; but  the 
members,  among  themselves,  are  all  strangers, 
until  their  chiefs  see  fit,  in  the  political  neces- 
sity of  the  time,  or  in  the  private  necessity  of 
the  Society,  to  make  them  known  to  each  other. 
With  such  a safeguard  as  this,  there  is  no  oath 
among  us  on  admittance.  We  are  identified 
with  the  Brotherhood  by  a secret  mark,  which 
we  all  bear,  which  lasts  while  our  lives  last. 
We  are  told  to  go  about  our  ordinary  business, 
and  to  report  ourselves  to  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  four  times  a year,  in  the  event  of  our 
services  being  required.  We  are  warned,  if  we 
betray  the  Brotherhood,  or  if  we  injure  it  by 
serving  other  interests,  that  we  die  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Brotherhood — die  by  the  hand  of  a 
stranger  who  may  be  sent  from  the  other  end 
of  the  world  to  strike  the  blow,  or  by  the  band 
of  our  own  bosom  friend,  who  may  have  been  a 
member  unknown  to  us  through  all  the  years 
of  our  intimacy.  Sometimes  the  death  is  de- 
layed ; sometimes  it  follows  close  on  the  treach- 
ery. It  is  our  first  business  to  know  how  to 
•wait — our  second  business  to  know  how  to  obey 
when  the  word  is  spoken.  Some  of  us  may 
wait  our  lives  through,  and  may  not  be  wanted. 
Some  of  us  may  be  called  to  the  work,  or  to  the 
preparation  for  the  work,  the  very  day  of  our 
admission.  I myself— the  little,  easy,  cheerful 
man  you  know,  who,  of  his  ow'n  accord,  would 
hardly  lift  up  liis  handkerchief  to  strike  down 
the  fly  that  buzzes  about  his  face — I,  in  my 
younger  time,  under  provocation  so  dreadful 
that  I will  not  tell  you  of  it,  entered  the  Broth- 
erhood by  an  impulse,  as  I might  have  killed 
myself  by  an  impulse.  I must  remain  in  it 
now — it  has  got  me,  whatever  I may  think  of  it 
in  my  better  circumstances  and  my  cooler  man- 
hood, to  my  dying  day.  While  I was  still  in 
Italy,  I was  chosen  Secretary ; and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  time,  who  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  my  President,  were  brought  face  to  face 
also  with  me .” 

I began  to  understand  him;  I saw  the  end 
toward  which  his  extraordinary  disclosure  was 
now  tending.  He  w’aited  a moment,  watching 
me  earnestly — watching  till  he  had  evidently 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  before 
lie  resumed. 

“You  have  drawn  yonr  own  conclusion  al- 
ready,” he  said.  “ I see  it  in  your  face.  Tell 
me  nothing ; keep  me  out  of  the  secret  of  yonr 
thoughts.  Let  me  make  my  one  last  sacrifice 
of  myself,  for  your  sake — and  then  have  done 
with  this  subject,  never  to  return  to  it  again.” 

He  signed  to  me  not  to  answer  him — rose, 
removed  his  coat,  and  rolled  up  the  shirt-sleeve 
on  his  left  arm. 

“ I promised  you  that  this  confidence  should 
be  complete,”  lie  whispered,  speaking  close  at 
my  car,  with  his  eyes  looking  watchfully  at  the 
door.  “ Whatever  comes  of  it,  you  shall  not 
reproach  me  with  having  hidden  any  thing  from 
you  which  it  was  necessary  to  your  interests  to 
know.  I have  said  that  the  Brotherhood  iden- 
tifies its  members  by  a mark  that  lasts  for  life. 
See  the  place,  and  the  mark  on  it,  for  yourself.” 

He  raised  his  bare  arm,  and  showed  me,  high 
on  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  on  the  inner  side,  a 
brand  deeply  burned  in  the  flesh,  and  stained 
of  a bright  blood-red  color.  I abstain  from  de- 
scribing the  device  which  the  brand  represent- 
ed. It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  cir- 
cular in  form,  and  so  small  that  it  would  have 
been  completely  covered  by  a shilling  coin. 

“A  man  who  has  this  mark,  branded  in  this 
place,”  he  said,  covering  his  arm  again,  “is  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood.  A man  who  has 
been  false  to  the  Brotherhood  is  discovered, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  chiefs  who  know  him — 
Presidents  or  Hecrctaries,  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  a man  discovered  by  the  chiefs  is  dead. 
No  human  laws  can  protect  him.  Remember 
what  you  have  seen  and  heard ; draw  what  con- 
clusions you  like;  act  as  you  please.  But,  in 
the  name  of  God,  whatever  you  discover,  what- 
ever you  do,  tell  me  nothing ! Let  me  remain 
free  from  a responsibility  which  it  horrifies  me 
to  think  of— which  I know,  in  my  conscience, 
is  not  my  responsibility  now.  For  the  last  time, 
I say  it — on  my  honor  as  a gentleman,  on  my 
oath  as  a Christian,  if  the  man  ybu  pointed  out 
at  the  Opera  knows  me,  he  is  so  altered,  or  so 
disguised,  that  I do  not  know  him.  I am  igno- 
rant of  his  proceedings  or  his  purposes  in  En- 
gland— I never  saw  him,  I never  heard  his 
name,  to  my  knowledge,  before  to-night.  I say 
no  more.  Leave  me  a little,  Walter:  I am 
overpowered  by  what  has  happened  ; I am  shak- 
en by  what  I have  said.  Let  me  try  to  be  like 
myself  again,  when  we  meet  next.” 

He  dropped  into  a chair,  and,  turning  away 
from  me,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  I gently 
opened  the  door,  so  as  not  to  disturb  him,  and 
spoke  my  few  parting  words  in  low  tones,  which 
he  might  hear  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 


“ I will  keep  the  memory  of  to-night  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,”  I said.  “Yon  shall  never  re- 
pent the  trust  you  lmve  reposed  in  me.  May  j 
come  to  you  to-morrow  ? May  I come  as  early 
as  nine  o’clock  ?’’ 

“Yes,  Walter,”  he  replied,  looking  up  at  me 
kindly,  and  speaking  in  English  once  more,  as 
if  his  one  anxiety  now  was  to  get  back  to  our 
former  relations  toward  each  other.  “Come 
to  my  little  hit  of  breakfast,  before  I go  my 
ways  among  the  pupils  that  I teach.” 

•“Good-night,  Pesca.” 

“Good-night,  my  friend.” 

IV. 

My  first  conviction,  as  soon  as  I found  my. 
self  outside  the  house,  was  that  no  alternativs 
was  left  me  but  to  act  at  once  on  the  informa- 
tion  I had  received — to  make  sure  of  the  Count 
that  night,  or  to  risk  the  loss,  if  I only  delay, 
ed  till  the  morning,  of  Laura’s  last  chance.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  : it  was  ten  o’clock. 

Not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  crossed  my  mind 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Count  had  "left  the 
theatre.  His  escape  from  us  that  evening  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  preliminary  only  to  his 
escape  from  London.  The  mark  of  the" Broth- 
erhood was  on  his  arm — I felt  as  certain  of  it  as 
if  he  had  shown  me  the  brand ; and  the  betray- 
al of  the  Brotherhood  was  on  his  conscience— I 
had  seen  it  in  his  recognition  of  Pesca. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  why  that  rccog-  I 
nition  had  not  been  mutual.  A man  of  tht 
Count’s  character  would  never  risk  the  terrible 


his  personal  security  quite  as  carefully  as  ho 
looked  to  his  golden  reward.  The  shaven  face,  I 
which  I had  pointed  out  at  the  Opera,  might 
have  been  covered  by  a beard  in  Pesca’s  time; 
his  dark-brown  hair  might  be  a wig.  The  ac- 
cident of  time  might  have  helped  him  ns  well; 
his  immense  corpulence  might  have  come  with 
his  later  years.  There  was  every  reason  why 
Pesca  should  not  have  known  him  again — every 
reason,  also,  why  he  should  have  known  Pesca,  ‘ 
whose  singular  personal  appearance  made  a 
marked  man  of  him,  go  where  he  might. 

I have  said  that  I felt  certain  of  the  purpose 
in  the  Count’s  mind  when  he  escaped  us  at  the 
theatre.  How  could  I doubt  it,  when  I saw, 
with  my  own  eyes,  that  he  believed  himself,  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  his  appearance,  to  have 
been  recognized  by  Pesca,  and  to  be,  therefore, 
in  danger  of  his  life?  If  I could  get  speech  of 
him  that  night — if  I could  show  him  that  I,  too, 
knew  of  the  mortal  peril  in  which  lie  stood — 
what  result  would  follow  ? Plainly  this.  One 
of  us  must  be  master  of  the  situation — one  of 
us  must  inevitably  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  other. 

I owed  it  to  myself  to  consider  the  chance*  [ 
against  me,  before  I confronted  them.  I owed  I 
it  to  my  wife  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to 
lessen  the  risk. 

The  chances  against  me  wanted  no  reckoning 
up : they  were  all  merged  in  one.  If  the  Count  i 
discovered,  by  my  own  avowal,  that  the  direct  1 
way  to  his  safety  lay  through  my  life,  he  was 
probably  the  last  man  in  existence  who  would 
shrink  from  throwing  me  off  my  guard  and  tak- 
ing that  way,  when  he  had  me  alone  within  his 
reach.  The  only  means  of  defense  against  him 
on  which  I could  at  all  rely  to  lessen  the  risk, 
presented  themselves,  after  a little  careful  think-  1 
ing,  clearly  enough.  Before  I made  any  per-  | 
sonal  acknowledgment  of  my  discovery  in  his 
presence,  I must  place  the  discovery  itself  where 
it  would  be  ready  for  instant  use  against  him, 
and  safe  from  any  attempt  at  suppression  on  his 
part. . If  I laid  the  mine  under  his  feet  before 
I approached  him,  and  if  I left  instructions  with 
a third  person  to  fire  it  on  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  time,  unless  directions  to  the  contrary 
were  previously  received  under  my  own  hand  or 
from  my  own  lips — in  that  event,  the  Count’s  , 
security  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  mine, 
and  I might  hold  the  vantage-ground  over  him 
securely,  even  in  his  own  house. 

This  idea  occurred  to  me  when  I was  close  to 
the  new  lodgings  which  wc  had  taken  on  return- 
ing from  the  sea-side.  I went  in,  without  dis- 
turbing any  one,  by  the  help  of  my  key.  A 
light  was  in  the  hall ; and  I stole  up  with  it  to 
my  work-room,  to  make  my  preparations,  and 
absolutely  to  commit  myself  to  an  interview 
with  the  Connt,  before  either  Laura  or  Marian 
could  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  I in- 
tended to  do. 

A letter  addressed  to  Pesca  represented  the 
surest  measure  of  precaution  which  it  was  now 
possible  for  me  to  take.  I wrote  ns  follows: 

“The  man  whom  I pointed  out  to  you  at  the 
Opera  is  a member  of  the  Brotherhood,  and 
lias  been  false  to  his  trust.  Put  both  these  as- 
sertions to  the  test  instantly.  You  know  the 
name  he  goes  by  in  England.  His  address  is 
No.  5 Forest  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood.  On  the 
love  you  once  bore  me,  use  the  power  intrusted 
to  you,  without  mercy  and  without  delay,  against 
that  man.  I have  risked  all  and  lost  all;  and 
the  forfeit  of  my  failure  has  been  paid  with  my 
life.” 

I signed  and  dated  these  lines,  inclosed  them 
in  an  envelope,  and  sealed  it  up.  On  the  out- 
side I wrote  this  direction  : “ Keep  the  inclosure 
unopened  until  nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. If  you  do  not  hear  from  me,  or  see  me, 
before  that  time,  break  the  seal  when  the  clock 
strikes,  and  read  the  contents.”  I added  my 
initials;  and  protected  the  whole  by  inclosing 
it  in  a second  sealed  envelope,  addressed  to 
Pesca  at  his  lodgings.  . 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done  after  this  i" 
to  find  the  means  of  sending  my  letter  to  i 
destination  immediately.  I should  then L ,iaT 
accomplished  all  that  lay  in  my  power.  Jt  a 
thing  happened  to  me  in  the  Count  s bouse, 
had  now  provided  for  his  answering  it  witn 
1:ft»  That  the  means  of  preventing  his  escai 
liy  TtlrddiuskVnces  whatever  were  at  P<| 
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ca’s  disposal,  if  he  chose  to  exert  them,  I did 
not  for  an  instant  doubt.  The  extraordinary 
anxiety  which  he  had  expressed  to  remain  un- 
enlightened us  to  the  Count’s  identity — or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  left  uncertain  enough  about 
facts  to  justify  him  to  his  own  conscience  in 
remaining  passive — betrayed  plainly  that  the 
means  of  exercising  the  terrible  justice  of  the 
Brotherhood  were  ready  to  his  hand,  although, 
as  a naturally  humane  man,  he  had  shrunk  from 
plainly  saying  as  much  in  my  presence.  The 
deadly  certainty  with  which  the  vengeance  of 
foreign  political  societies  can  hunt  down  a trai- 
tor to  the  cause,  hide  himself  where  he  may, 
had  been  too  often  exemplified,  even  in  my 
superficial  experience,  to  allow  of  nny  doubt. 
Considering  the  subject  only  as  a reader  of 
newspapers,  cases  recurred  to  my  memory,  both 
in  London  and  in  Paris,  of  foreigners  found 
stabbed  in  the  streets,  whose  assassins  could 
never  be  traced — of  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies 
thrown  into  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  by  hands 
that  could  never  be  discovered — of  deaths  by 
secret  violence  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  in  one  way.  I have  disguised  nothing  relat- 
ing to  myself  in  these  pages;  and  I do  not  dis- 
guise here,  that  I believed  I had  written  Count 
Fosco’s  death-warrant,  if  the  fatal  emergency 
happened  which  authorized  Pesca  to  open  my 
inclosurc. 

I left  my  room  to  go  down  to  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house,  and  speak  to  the  landlord 
about  finding  me  a messenger.  He  happened 
to  be  ascending  the  stairs  at  the  time,  and  we 
met  on  the  landing.  His  son,  a quick  lad,  was 
the  messenger  he  proposed  to  me,  on  hearing 
what  I wanted.  We  had  the  boy  up  stairs,  and 
I gave  him  his  directions.  He  was  to  take  the 
letter  in  a cab,  to  put  it  into  Professor  Pesca’s 
own  hands,  'and  to  bring  me  back  a line  of  ac- 
knowledgment from  that  gentleman — returning 
in  the  cab,  and  keeping  it  at  the  door  for  my 
use.  It  was  then  nearly  half  past  ten.  I cal- 
culated that  the  boy  might  be  back  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  that  I might  drive  to  St.  John’s 
Wood,  on  his  return,  in  twenty  minutes  more. 

When  the  lad  had  departed  on  his  errand,  I 
returned  to  my  own  room  for  a little  while,  to 
lit  certain  papers  in  order,  so  that  they  might 
e easily  found  in  case  of  the  worst.  The  key 
of  the  old-fashioned  bureau  in  which  the  papers 
were  kept  I sealed  up,  and  left  it  on  my  table, 
with  Marian’s  name  written  on  the  outside  of 
the  little  packet.  This  done,  I went  down  stairs 
to  the  sitting-room,  in  which  I ekpected  to  find 
Laura  and  Marian  awaiting  my  return  from  the 
Opera.  I felt  my  hand  trembling  for  the  first 
time  when  I laid  it  on  the  lock  of  the  door. 

No  one  was  in  the  room  but  Marian.  She 
was  reading;  and  she  looked  at  her  watch  in 
surprise  when  I came  in. 

{ “ How  early  you  are  back !”  she  said.  “ You 
must  have  come  away  before  the  Opera  was 
over.” 

“ Yes,”  I replied ; “ neither  Pesca  nor  I wait- 
ed for  the  end.  Where  is  Laura  ?” 

“ She  had  one  of  her  bad  headaches  this 
evening,  and  I advised  her  to  go  to  bed  when 
vc  had  done  tea.” 

I left  the  room  again,  on  the  pretext  of  wish- 
ing to  see  whether  Laura  waq  asleep.  Marian’s 
quick  eyes  were  beginning  to  look  inquiringly 
at  my  face — Marian’s  quick  instinct  was  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  I had  something  weighing 
on  my  mind. 

When  I entered  the  bedchamber,  and  softly 
approached  the  bedside  by  the  dim  flicker  of 
the  nigH-lamp,  my  wife  was  asleep. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

ItrCENT  STATE  ELECTIONS. 

State  electicas  were  licld  in  North  Carolina  on  2d 
inst..  and  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas 
on  6th.  At  the  time  we  write  the  returns  are  incom- 
plete. From  Arkansas  and  Texas  we  have  no  returns 
worth  mentioning.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the 
former  State,  where  the  contest  lny  between  Douglas 
and  Breckinridge  Democrats,  the  latter  have  been  suc- 
cessful. In  North  Carolina  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  Ellis,  has  probably  been  elected  ; but  the  Op- 
position candidate,  Poole,  lias  polled  a much  larger  vote 
than  was  expected.  At  last  election,  in  1858,  Ellis 
(Democrat)  bad  a mrjority  of  16.257  over  M’Rae  (Oppo- 
sition) ; now  it  is  not  supposed  that  Ellis  has  a majority 
of  6000.  Complete  returns  from  thirty  counties  show  a 
Democratic  loss  of  071.  In  Kentucky  a Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  elected.  The  successful  candidate 
was  General  Leslie  Coombs,  the  candidate  of  the  Eell 
partv,  who  beat  the  Breckinridge  candidate  by  several 
(perhaps  twonty)  tlietsand.  The  result  is  ascribed  by 
the  Breckinridge  lcsiers  to  the  personal  popularity  of 
General  Coombs  ; others  affirm  that  it  indicates  an  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  Kentucky  to  commit  herself  to 
the  views  of  the  extreme  Southern  leaders.  From  Mis- 
souri onr  intelligence  is  confused.  Four  candidates  for 
Governor  were  in  the  field,  and  several  candidates  for 
Congress  and  State  officers.  It  seems  probable,  at  the 
present  time,  that  Orr  (Union)  has  been  elecWl  Govern- 
or over  h.s  Democratic  opponents,  and  that  Blair  (Re- 
publican) has  been  elected  to  Congress,  for  the  long 
term,  from  the  1st  Congressional  district. 

STATE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Breckinridge  democracy  of  New  York  State  met 
at  Syracuse  on  8tli,  and  on  9th  nominated  the  following 
licket  for  State  officers : For  Governor— James  T.  Bra- 
dy, of  New  York;  for  Lieutenant-Governor— II.  K. 
Viele,  of  Buffalo;  for  Canal  Commissi  oner— John  M. 
-Jaycox,  of  Onondaga ; for  State  Prison  Inspector— Rob- 
ert W.  Allen,  of  Kings.  The  scheme  of  fusion  with  the 
Douglas  Democrats  was  discountenanced,  and  tiie  Rich- 
mond platform  affirmed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrats  met  at  Cresson  on  9th, 
jnd  Presidential  electors  were  appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  for  the  candidate  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes.  The  Douglas  men  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a majority  in  the  Convention. 

The  New  Jersey  Republicans  met  at  Trenton  on  8th, 
appointed  Presidential  electors,  affirmed  the  Chicago 
platform,  and  passed  various  resolutions  of  no  public  im- 
portance. 

TIIE  FILIBUSTER  WALKER  AGAIN. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  confirms  the  statement  that 
General  Walker  left  the  Island  of  Ruatan  on  June  21, 
but  denies  that  the  coast  of  Central  America  was  his  im- 
mediate destination.  When  he  found  that  Ruatan  was 
*n  possession  of  the  Britjsll  nut)i|ifiJMVhe  jv'eiy  prudent- 
ly determined  to  avoid  becoming  inv  olved  In  any  dis- 


[ turbance  with  the  Government  of  Honduras  or  of  En- 
gland, and  so  set  sail  for  nnoth  •••  c Inn  1 in  the  vicinity, 
whence,  the  Delta  in'iinates.  i wis  Ins  intention  to  go 
up  the  San  Juati  River.  B>  this  time,  iu  all  probability, 
lie  is  iu  Nicaragua. 

MORE  METEORS, 

Tlnec  distinct  meteors  have  been  seen  above  onr  hori- 
zon almost  within  as  many  weeks— the  great  meteor  of 
the  age,  whose  course  was  tracked  over  a distance  of 
more  than  a thousand  mile?;  the  second,  which  was  seen 
subsequently  in  many  of  tiie  Southern  States:  nnd  tiie 
small  aerolite,  which  was  observed  at  two  or  three  points 
iu  this  vicinity,  making  a smalt  arc,  on  Monday  night. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION 

Tiie  newspapers  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  their 
space  last  week  to  the  publication  of  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tiie  American  Scientific  Association,  which 
body  lias  been  holding  its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  at 
Newport  during  the  past  fortnight  The  papers  present- 
ed for  the  consideration  of  this  body  of  savans  embrace 
a variety  of  interesting  subjects,  including  mathematics, 
geology,  physic,  natural  history,  and  tiie  recent  meteoric 
phenomena.  The  proceedings  of  the  Association  were 
concluded  on  Wednesday,  8th  inst.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  April 
next. 

MRS.  DOUGLAS  AT  NEWPORT. 

Tiie  Boston  Journal's  correspondent,  Burleigh,  writes 
as  follows  of  Mrs.  Douglas  at  Newport  “Mrs.  Douglas 
was  dressed  in  the  Di  Vernon  style — a jaunty  school 
straw-hat,  shaped  like  an  inverted  milk-pan,  with  a small 
vail  hanging  on  the  edge,  gave  her  a youthful  and  school- 
girl appearance — witli  a dark  merino  habit,  half  fitting 
and  half  loose,  a cross  between  a riding  habit  and  a loose 
morning  gown — nnd  her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
young  Miss  who  had  thrown  her  books  aside  for  August, 
and  had  taken  a run  with  her  mother  to  spend  a month 
at  Newport,  rather  than  the  heir-expectant  of  the  lady 
of  the  White  House.  All  the  way  from  Providence  to 
Newport  she  entertained  her  friends  with  the  incidents 
of  her  journey  since  she  left  Washington,  some  of  which 
were  comical  enough.  How  at  Concord  men  and  women 
were  found  peaking  through  tiie  blind  when  she  sup- 
posed herself  all  alone.  How  some  ardent  young  men 
insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Douglas's  wife,  and  got  hold  of  a 
fat  old  motherly  lady  by  mistake,  and  made  her  such 
complimentary  addresses.  How  she  was  told  that  if  Mr. 
Douglas  carried  Rhode  Island  she  must  love  clams,  and 
bow  hard  she  tried  to  say  they  were  good,  and  found 
them  so  detestable — and  other  matters.  How  she  would 
run  up  to  the  upper  story,  and  hear  the  addresses,  and 
look  on  the  crowd  that  her  husband  was  addressing,  and 
listen  at  the  same  time  to  speeches  made  about  herself, 
and  not  intended  for  her  own  ears— all  related  with  infi- 
nite relish  and  good-humor,  and  with  almost  childish 
glee." 

A SUPPOSED  MURDER. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  last  week  by  rumors  of  a 
supposed  murder  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  Early 
on  tiie  morning  of  7th  two  fishermen  found,  near  tiie 
Monmouth  House,  a billet  of  wood  upon  which  were 
blood,  hair,  and  brains,  while  close  by  was  a pool  of 
blood,  whence  a trail  led  to  a skiff  on  tiie  bench,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  nlso  covered  witli  blood,  giving  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  tiie  body  of  tiie  victim  had  been 
taken  out  and  sunk  in  the  ocean.  Other  indications  that 
a murder  had  been  committed  were  apparent,  and  several 
persons  state  that  they  heard  tiie  noise  of  a scuffle  and 
pistol-shots  fired  at  about  121  o'clock. 

A thorough  examination  was  made  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  affair  turned  out  to  he  simply  a tioax,  concocted 
by  tiie  servants  of  one  of  the  hotels,  who  procured  some 
blood  and  a quantity  of  hair  from  a barber’s  shop,  and, 
mixing  them  together,  smeared  the  mixture  over  a club 
and  a boat's  sail,  and  thus  caused  a belief  that  an  atro- 
cious murder  had  been  committed. 

ABDUCTION  OF  A BOY. 

The  other  day  notice  was  made  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  restoring  Charles  T. 
Rice,  tiie  minor  child  of  Henry  T.  Rice,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Elizabeth  N.  Thorndike,  of  Boston,  to  his  father. 
On  Saturday  Henry  was  kidnapped  from  a private  school 
in  Nahnnt,  kept  by  Mr.  Fetti.  Two  open  carriages  drove 
up  to  the  church  (the  school  is  held  there),  and  three  men 
alighted  and  entered.  One  of  them  Rcized  tiie  teacher 
by  the  throat,  and  another  menaced  him  with  a “billy." 
The  third  ruffian  stole  the  boy,  and  thrusting  him  into 
one  of  the  carriages,  d rove  ofl  toward  Lynn.  Tiie  accom- 
plices then  released  tiie  teacher  and  followed.  Tiie  fa- 
ther took  speedy  measures  for  tiie  lad’s  recovery.  Five 
hundred  dollnrs  were  offered  for  him.  A man  was  sent 
after  the  kidnappers,  but  failed  in  tiie  chase.  Dispatches 
have  been  sent  in  every  direction  to  apprehend  them.  It 
is  supposed  young  Rice  will  be  taken  directly  out  of  tiie 
country,  plbbably  by  way  of  Canada. 

TUB  PRESIDENT  ON  BOARD  THE  “GREAT  EAST- 
ERN." 

President  Buchanan,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lane,  Sec- 
retary Toucey,  and  a large  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, visited  the  Great  Eastern  in  Annapolis  Roads  on 
Wednesday.  Tiie  ship  left  the  Chesapeake,  on  lier  re- 
turn to  New  York,  on  Friday  evening. 

PERSONAL. 

Monsieur  De  Lave  appears  before  the  public  again. 
He  is  about  throwing  a hempen  bridge  across  tiie  Niaga- 
ra, near  the  Falls,  and  intends  performing  thereon  before 
aud  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  with  his  family,  were  among 
tiie  passengers  by  tiie  Thomas  Powell  on  Tuesday  last. 
Tiie  distinguished  party  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  West 
Point,  where  they  aro  spending  a few  days. 

Friends  of  General  Cass  say  that  the  state  of  his  health 
is  bucIi  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  lie  again 
resumes  tiie  toils  and  cares  of  his  official  position.  The 
venerable  statesman  is  sojourning  at  Detroit. 

Governor  Hunt  was  fined  $‘25  recently  liy  Judge  Davis 
for  non-attendance  as  juryman.  Tlio  Governor  had  the 
good  sense  to  pay  the  fine,  and  will  doubtless  do  better 
next  time. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Carnochan  is  suffering 
very  severely  from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  right 
hand  and  arm,  contracted  from  tiie  absorption  of  tiie 
dropsical  effusion  of  a late  patient  Fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  he  might  lose  the  use  of  his  hand,  which  to 
this  distinguished  operating  surgeon  is  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance,  both  to  himself  and  tiie  community. 

It  will  he  gratifying  to  tiie  friends  of  Rev.  William  S. 
Morrison,  aud  lady,  to  learn  that  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived announcing  their  snfe  arrival  at  Anjer,  on  May  17, 
on  their  way  to  the  Mission  field  in  China.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  sailed  hence  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  in  the  ship  N.  D.  Palmer.  Tiie  agreeable  so- 
ciety and  courteous  attention  of  Captain  Low  and  his 
amiable  lady,  had  rendered  the  voyage  thus  far  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  one  to  the  Missionaries. 

Aysleb-Beg-Tararulsky,  of  Beyrout,  lias  presented  to 
Senator  Seward  three  fine  Arabian  horses  (one  stalliou 
nnd  two  mares),  whose  arrival  at  Boston  is  looked  for 
daily. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

SICILY  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  nouse  of  Commons,  on  tiie  26th,  Sicilian  af- 
fairs were  debated.  Mr.  Griffith  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  wh  ether  any  proposition  had 
been  made  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  by  the  special 
envoy  of  the  Neapolitan  Government,  lately  arrived  in 
London.  Lord  John  Russell  said  that,  before  answering 
the  question,  lie  would  repeat  his  answer  to  a question 
on  the  same  subject  on  a previous  occasion.  The  aid-de- 
camp  sent  to  Garibaldi  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  boro  a 
message  proposing  a truce  with  tiie  Neapolitan  force;, 
and  begging  Garibaldi  not  to  make  any  attack  on  the 
main  laud.  Tiiis  message  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  views  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.  In  reply 


I to  the  immediate  question.  Lord  John  Russell  said  the 
Neapolitan  <L>v  •’•ninent  had  requested  tiie  mediation  of 
Great  Britain  for  l lie  purpose  of  sapping  the  progress 
of  Garibaldi,  on  condition  that  if  Garibaldi  refused  the 
forces  of  t rance  and  England  should  he  used  to  compel 
him.  To  that  proposition  licr  Majesty's  Government 
had  declined  to  accede. 

TIIB  OLD  ATLANTIC  CABLE  AGAIN. 

Tlio  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  auiiounee  ihat  the 
efforts  made  at  Ncivfoundlatid  to  rm-ture  t o Atl  ntir  Ca- 
ble have  failed.  Mr.  Vurley,  the  electrician,  in  liis  re- 
port  says,  by  h ud  hauling  piec.s  of  tiie  cable  were  re- 
covered tn  small  lengths,  amounting  iu  all  to  seven 
miles  ; but.  the  cable  invariably  broke  at  short  distances, 
and  it  was  necessary  at.  lost  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
The  report  says  the  iron  wires  often  appeared  sound, 
but  on  minute  inspection  they  were  found  eaten  a wav 
mid  rotten.  The  glittn  perclm  and  copper-wire  were  iib 
good  as  when  laid  down.  Portions  which  were  wrapped 
with  tarred  yarn  were  sound,  the  tar  and  hemp  having 
preserved  the  iron  wires  bright  and  free  from  rust. 

A FENNY  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

A prospectus  has  been  issued  tor  a new  Telegraph 
Company,  which  proposes  to  establish  a system  on  the 
penny  postage  principle,  and  convey  messages  of  tw  enty 
words  to  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  at 
the  uniform  rate  of  one  shilling.  An  influential  direc- 
tion has  been  formed  witli  a capital  of  XI 50, 000.  It  is 
proposed  to  work  the  lines  on  Allan’s  patent. 

TIIE  SPORTING  WORLD. 

The  sporting  world  of  England  have  been  recently  occu- 
pied with  the  Goodwood  races.  Tiie  “ Goodwood  Stake*," 
which  was  the  principal  race  on  the  25th  ult.,  was  won 
by  Wallace,  Mr.  Ten  Broeck’s  American  horse  Satellite 
coming  in  second.  For  some  time  Satellite  took  the  lead, 
but  at  the  half  distance  Wallace  passed  him,  and  can- 
tered in  tiie  winner  by  six  lengths.  It  is  somewhat 
strange,  the  London  Star  remarks,  that  Mr.  Ten  Broeck 
should  run  second  in  cacli  of  the  two  great  races  decided 
at  Goodwood  up  to  tliepresent’time.  As  he  always  backs 
liis  horses  heavily  and  seldom  hedges,  tiie  money  lie  must 
have  lost  is  something  fabulous. 

FRANCE, 

A rACIFIC  LETTER  FROM  THE  EMPEROR. 

Tiie  Emperor  Napoleon  lias  addressed  to  51.  De  Per- 
signy,  tiie  French  5Iiuister  at  London,  a letter  detailing 
liis  policy  toward  England.  The  letter  was  called  out 
by  Lord  Palmerston’s  speech,  and  was  intended  to  allay 
the  excitement  on  the  war  question. 

The  Emperor  says  that  liis  innermost  thought  is  that 
Italy  should  obtain  peace  without  foreign  intervention, 
and  that  his  troops  should  quit  Rome  w ithout  compro- 
mising  the  security  of  the  Pope.  Above  all,  lie  desires 
to  keep  peace  with  England.  The  letter  attracted  great 
attention. 

KOSSUTH  IN  PARIS. 

The  Times  says:  “Kossuth,  with  the  few  remaining 
members  of  liis  family,  were  in  Paris  at  last  accounts. 
It  is  said  that  the  illustrious  Magyar  felt  keenly  the 
dentil  of  liis  sister,  nnd  that  when  lie  rend  tiie  account  of 
tlio  attention  and  respect  manifested  by  tiie  gentlemen 
of  Brooklyn  at  her  funeral,  lie  wept  and  exclaimed— ‘Oil 
that  their  people  were  my  people,  and  their  God  my 
God !’  From  some  mysterious  source  Kossuth  receives 
quarterly  $1000,  the  accompanying  note  indicating  sim- 
ply that  it  is  from  a friend  in  America,  and  that  it  is  in. 
tended  for  his  personal  expenditures.’’ 

ITALY 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MEI.AZZO, 

Tiie  battle  between  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  be- 
fore Mclazzo  took  place  on  the  16th  and  17th  ultimo. 
Botli  sides  are  reported  to  have  suffered  severely  but  the 
royal  forces  were  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  citadel, 
Garibaldi  having  attacked  them  fiercely  with  the  bayo 
net.  It  is  said  that  Garibaldi  was  wounded  in  the  heel 
during  tiie  combat.  Tiie  report  of  the  evacuation  of 
Sicily  by  the  Neapolitans  was  premature.  The  citadel 
of  -Messina  was  still  in  possession  of  the  king's  troops. 

TIIE  LATEST  FROM  SICILY 

Tiie  following  telegrams  have  been  published  . 

Florence,  July  29. — The  Kuzionc  of  to-day  says 
“Garibaldi  lias  taken  Mclnzzo,  and  entered  Messina. 
Tiie  royal  troops  still  occupy  the  citadel.  Baron  Ricasoli 
lias  left  for  Turin.” 

Paris,  July  29. — The  Marquis  de  la  Greca  was  intrust 
ed  with  the  mission  of  proposing  to  France  and  England 
that  they  should  direct  a Frencli  and  English  fleet  to 
cruise  off  Calabria  and  Naples  in  order  to  prevent  any 
landing  of  Garibaldi  an  s. 

Genoa,  July  29  —News  received  here  fully  confirms 
the  emry  of  Garibaldi  into  Messina. 

Naples,  July  30.— A military  convention  has  been 
concluded  between  Garibaldi  and  General  Clary  The 
Neapolitans  are  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  forts  of 
Syracuse,  Agosta,  and  Messina,  and  to  have  liberty  of 
access  to  all  parts  of  those  towns.  The  citadel  of  Messina 
will  not  fire  on  the  town.  Tiie  Garibaldian  colors  take  . 
equal  rank  with  the  Neapolitan  flag.  Tiie  navigation 
of  tiie  Strait  of  Messina  to  be  free. 

ATTEMPT  TO  POISON  GARIBALDI. 

Letters  from  Palermo  eny  that  certain  persons  tried  to 
poison  General  Garibaldi  with  a beautifully  arranged 
cake.  Tiiis  was  discovered  to  the  General  by  an  old  wo- 
man. Twelve  persons,  among  them  four  priests,  were 
arrested,  and  several  of  them  were  immediately  shot  A 
dog,  to  whom  a piece  of  the  cake  was  thrown,  died  imme- 
diately. 

PROBABLE  ABDICATION  OF  BOMBA. 

\Vo  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Times: 
“ It  is  certain  that  propositions  far  n suspension  of  hos- 
tilities have  been  n ade  to  Garibaldi  by  tlio  Neapolitan 
Government,  perhaps  directly,  but  certainly  also  indi- 
rectly. The  Envoy  of  tlio  King  of  Naples  at  Turin  made 
overtures  of  the  same  kind  to  M.  Cavour,  and  M.  Cavour 
has  communicated  them  to  Garibaldi,  who  will,  in  turn, 
pay  little  attention  to  them,  but  go  on  liis  way.  Tiie  ar- 
mistice proposed  by  Naples  was  to  last  till  some  decision 
was  come  to  in  the  matter  of  the  alliance  with  Piedmont. 
The  conditions  agreed  to  by  the  latter  were,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  Constitution  of  1812  for  Sicily,  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  left  to  the  Sicilians  themselves, 
and,  in  fact,  every  liberty  and  franchise  conceded  short 
of  absolute  separation  from  the  Crown  of  Naples.  Gari- 
baldi, however,  is  not  a man  to  retrace  liis  steps,  even  for 
nil  this;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  King  of 
Naples  will,  before  many  weeks  pass  by,  have  increased 
the  list  of  exiled  Italian  princes.’’ 

RUMORS  AND  GOSSIP. 

A Turin  dispatch  of  the  C6th  says  the  mission  of  the 
Marquis  Dc  la  Greca  to  Paris  is  to  bring  about  a com- 
promise by  which  tiie  King  of  Naples  would  accept- the 
result  of  a universal  suffrage  in  Sicily,  should  the  West- 
ern Powers  guarantee  the  integrity  of  his  dominions  on 
the  main  land,  and  prevent  Garibaldi  from  landing  there. 

Colonel  Tuero,  R.A.,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  defends 
Garibaldi  against  certain  insinuations  of  Signor  Farini, 
late  agent  of  the  Sardinian  Cabinet  at  Paris. 

According  to  tiie  Times  correspondent,  it  is  surmised 
that  the  Dictator  has  already  landed  on  the  main  land, 
and  no  one  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  reach- 
ed Naples  without  striking  a blow,  and  that  even  the 
Royalist  army  had  fraternized  witli  his  volunteers. 

MORE  OF  THE  IRISH  IN  TIIE  POPE’S  ARMY. 

A Paris  letter  in  tiie  Independance  Beige  affirms  that 
•eneral  Lamoricidre  continues  to  have  such  trouble  witli 
liis  Irish  Brigade  that  he  has  lately  been  obliged  to  send 
away  100  more  of  them,  and  that  lie  lind  even  shot  sev- 
eral. A former  batcli  of  discharged  Irishmen,  120  in 
number,  arrived  lately  at  Marseilles  in  a state  of  great 
misery.  Tiie  Consul  there  had  no  choice  in  pursuance 
of  liis  orders  but  to  treat  them  as  strangers,  they  having 
forfeited  their  nationality  by  taking  foreign  service  with 
their  eyes  open  in  spite  of  all  warnings.  There  was  a 
talk  at  Marseilles  of  Bending  some  of  them  over  to  Algeria 
&s  laborers. 


GERMANY. 

THE  MAD  KING  OF  PRUS8IA. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  Bnid  to  be  now  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fearful  visions  nnd  halluciuntinua.  Sometimes 
at  night  he  will  start  up  from  his  couch,  and,  addressing 
the  imaginary  spiriis  around  him,  will  fill  the  air  with 
bis  cries;  and  then  again,  at  another  time,  lie  will  sit 
for  whole  days  and  nights  in  a slate  of  complete  torpor, 
taking  no  refreshment  and  uttering  no  sound.  The  gar- 
dens of  Saio-S  'iiei,  where,  until  within  lately,  he  used 
to  be  wheeled  about  in  a chair  on  rollers,  now  see  him 
no  more,  and  he  is.  to  all  appearance,  dead  already  to 
the  outer  world.  Visitors,  walking  on  the  rose-crowned 
terraces  of  the  new  palace,  somethin  s see  a thin  shadow, 
p de  nnd  trembling,  flitting  in  front  of  the  windows  above, 
and  are  overcome  with  involuntary  awe  on  being  (old, 

• Das  ist  der  kranke  Kooig!"  And  all  this  at  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  most  genial  of  Prussian  kiugs,  tlio 
place  built  expressly  to  banish  cares. 

* RUSSIA. 

IMPORTANT  CONCESSIONS  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

We  learn  from  a German  print  that  an  imperial  ukase, 
exceedingly  important  to  foreign  residents  in  Russia,  has 
been  recently  issued  by  tiie  Czar.  Tiiis  decree  removes 
many  of  the  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon  foreign 
merchants,  and  places  them  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
native  merchants.  Foreigners  are  also  now  permitted  to 
acquire  movable  or  immovable  property  by  purchase, 
will,  or  donation.  This  law — another  step  in  that  path 
of  liberal  reform  which  Russia  some  time  ago  commenced 
to  follow — will  doubtless  have  a wholesome  influence 
upon  her  trade,  and  will  be  recognized  with  satisfaction 
by  the  whole  commercial  world. 

SYRIA. 

PEACE  BETWEEN  TIIE  DRUSES  AND  MARONITES. 

The  following  telegram  from  Paris  announces  an  offi- 
cial declaration  of  peace  • 

“ Pabis,  Tuesday,  July  24. 

“Tiie  Porte  lias  instructed  its  Embassadors  at  Paris 
and  London  to  officially  communicate  to  the  Courts  of 
the  Tuileries  and  St.  James  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Druses  and  Maronites  on  tiie  10th  inst.  In 
this  official  communication  tiie  Porto,  although  express- 
ing its  satisfaction  at  this  happy  event,  adds,  that  it  will, 
nevertheless,  pursue  witli  the  utmost  rigor  tiie  authors 
of  tiie  recent  massacres,  and  that  Fuad  Pacha  had  to  that 
end  been  invested  witli  the  most  ample  powers,  not  only 
to  punish  tiie  guilty  parties,  but  also  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  fresh  conflicts 
between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites." 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS. 

Tiie  London  Advertiser  has  received  the  following  tele- 
gram : 

“Paris,  Thursday  Wight. 

“A  Convention  was  this  day  signed  by  the  Embassa- 
dors of  the  Great  Powers,  including  Spain.  It  determ- 
ines the  conditions  and  proportions  of  cacli  Power  to  tlio 
intervention.  The  Porte  lias  given  its  acquiescence.  Or- 
ders have  been  transmitted  by  telegram  to  Toulon  to  em- 
bark tiie  expeditionary  force  at  once.” 

FOREIGN  INTERVENTION. 

Tiie  Paris  correspondent  of  tiie  Times  says:  “ It  is  not 
certain  that  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  who  meet 
on  tiie  Syrian  intervention  will  finish  their  task  to-mor- 
row (31  ;t  ult.).  There  seems  to  be  a wisli  on  the  part  of 
some  to  leave  as  much  time  ns  possible  to  the  Porte  for 
tiie  suppression  of  tiie  atrocities  in  Syria,  nnd  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  perpetrators,  without  calling  fur  foreign 
intervention.  In  tiie  mean  time,  France  is  hurrying  on 
her  preparations  for  the  expedition.  A subscription  list 
lias  been  opened  at  Paris  and  the  Departments  for  tlio 
benefit  ot  the  Christians  of  Syria  who  have  survived  tiie 
massacres.  It  is  expected  that  about  100,000  francs  may 
he  forwarded  to  Syria  during  the  present  week.” 

Tiie  Constitutionnel  of  30th  expresses  hopes  that  the 
Convention  in  reference  to  Syria  will  be  signed  that  day. 

MURDER  OF  A MISSIONARY.; 

A letter  from  Damascus,  to  tiie  12th  of  July,  says: 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Slis- 
sion,  has  been  murdered  in  tiie  open  streets,  while  en- 
deavoring to  make  liis  escape  from  a Moslem  house, 
where  he  had  been  hid  by  the  British  Consulate.  11a 
had  a guard  of  Turkish  soldiers  with  him,  but  they  did 
nothing  toward  defending  him  from  the  Moslem  mob." 

RUMORS,  ETC. 

The  Druses  and  Bedouins,  returning  to  Ronsan,  passed 
through  Damascus,  and  proposed  a general  massacre  of 
the  Christians  to  Abd-el-Kader,  who  refused  to  counte- 
nance it.  The  inhabitants,  however,  became  accomplices 
in  the  murder  of  Christians  which  took  place.  It  is  con- 
firmed that  some  Turkish  soldiers  assisted  the  assassins. 

Notwithstanding  the  rumored  protest  of  tiie  Porte, 
preparations  for  tlio  expedition  were  progressing  in 
France  on  n grand  scale. 

Two  Sardinian  war  vessels  had  been  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Syria. 

It  is  reported  that  tiie  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had  placed 
liis  troops  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Sultan  to  punish  the 
Druses. 

Russian  letters  say  that  great  excitement  prevailed 
against  the  Turks  on  account  of  the  massacre. 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

ritOGRESS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

On  Saturday,  4th,  at  6 p.m.,  the  Prince  arrived  at  Fred- 
ericton, New  Brunswick,  and  was  well  received.  Sunday 
was  devoted  to  rest  and  religious  observance.  On  Mon- 
day, 6th,  the  Prince  received  addresses  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Brunswick,  the  clergy,  tiie  city  of  Freder- 
icton, etc.,  inaugurated  a new  park,  and  attended  a bnll 
at  the  Government  House,  where  lie  danced  till  2 o'clock. 
On  Tuesday,  7th,  lie  returned  to  St.  John  from  Fred- 
ericton, and  embarked  on  board  tiie  gun-boat  Styx  for 
Ilantsport.  The  people  of  St,  John,  on  his  return  there, 
took  tbe  liorseR  from  bis  carriage,  and  drew  him  through 
tiie  streets  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  On  tiie  morning 
of  8tli,  lie  landed  at  Ilantsport,  and  left  almost  inunedi 
ately  for  Windsor,  where  lie  wns  rece-ved  with  the  usual 
enthusiasm,  liis  party  then  embarked  on  a special  rail 
road  train  for  Truro,  at  which  place,  seventy-eight  mile! 
distant,  they  arrived  in  about  two  hours  and  a quarter. 
An  alarm  of  fire  occurred  on  tiie  way,  from  a spark  hav- 
ing lodged  in  the  floor  of  the  forward  car,  and  com- 
menced burning.  It  wns  speedily  extinguished,  lionr. 
ever.  Tiie  reception  at  Truro  was  quite  interesting. 
The  party  left  for  Pictou  in  post-chuises.  Tiie  same 
evening  the  Prince  embarked  on  board  the  Hero,  lying 
off  Pictou,  for  liis  voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
At  Pictou  the  same  enthusiasm  greeted  him  which  1ms 
characterized  the  receptions  every  where.  Even  along 
tiie  road  from  Truro  to  that  place  triumphal  arches  were 
erected,  and  the  bridges  were  covered  with  evergreens. 
There  were  fire-works  and  ilium inntions  at  night,  and 
bonfires  on  the  top  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  landed  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  at  two  o’clock  on  Thursday,  from  the 
Hero.  The  Admiral’s  ship  Kile,  and  the  Ariadne,  Cos- 
sack, Valorous,  and  Flying  Fish  accompanied  him,  at 
also  the  French  Commodore's  sliip  Pomene.  The  day 
was  stormy  and  wet  There  was  a multitude  of  visitori 
from  abroad.  Tiie  steamer  Arabian  brought  six  hun- 
dred persons  from  Quebec,  and  tiie  Westmoreland  foui 
hundred  from  Brunswick.  Some  of  the  excursionist! 
had  to  canip  out.  Tiie  preparations  for  tiie  Prince’s  re- 
ception  were  good.  The  Prince,  who  wore  a colonel’e 
uniform,  landed  under  eight  royal  salutes  from  the  ship* 
and  battery,  including  a French  sliip.  He  was  received 
on  Queen’s'  wharf  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  mem- 
bers of  the  public  bodies,  members  of  the  clergy  and  bar, 
and  deputations  of  prominent  citizens.  He  was  conveyed 
in  tiie  Governor’s  carriage,  and  accompanied  by  a pro- 
cession along  tiie  streets,  which  were  lined  by  the  Volun- 
teers’ battalion,  and  numerous  tasteful  arches  were  erect- 
ed. The  balconies  of  the  houses  were  filled  with  ladies 
and  children.  A number  of  the  latter  sang  the  national 
anthem.  A guard  of  honor  of  regular  troops  accompanied 
tlidTliihiim  ftoins  llilljfax.n-'I'lie  Prince  rode  out  in  plain 
dottrel  the  samd  kffariroin  in  tiie  rain. 
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in  developing  its  fine  surrounding  country.  It 
boasts  nearly  75,000  inhabitant',  the  larg'  st  cathe- 
dral in  North  America,  a splendid  market-house 
ami  other  public  buildings,  and,  above  all,  that 
monument  of  engineering  skill,  the  Victoria  Bridge. 
Montreal  will  give  the  Prince  a favorable  idea  of 
British  North  America. 


A RIDE  FOR  A DAY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A.  LIFE. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OF  “CHARLES  O’MALLEY,"  “HAJSRY  LOREEQUEE,” 
ETC.,  ETO. 


“ How  old  would  you  call  him,  then?”  asked 
I,  in  that  affected  ease  that  seemed  to  sav. 
“ Not  that  it  matters  to  me  if  he  were  Methu- 
selah.” 

“ I couldn’t  come  to  his  age  exactly,  your 
honor,”  replied  he,  “ but  I remember  seeing  him, 
fifteen  years  ago,  dancing  a hornpipe,  more  by 
token  for  his  own  benefit ; it  was  at  Cooke’s 
Circus  in  Abbey  Street,  and  there  wasn’t  a hair’s 
difference  between  him  now  and  then,  except, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  a star  on  the  forehead, 
where  you  just  sec  the  mark  a little  darker  now, 
that’s  all.” 

“But  that  is  a star,  plain  enough,”  said  I, 
half  vexed. 

“Well,  it  is,  and  it  is  not,”  muttered  Tim, 
doggedly,  for  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  my 
right  to  disagree  with  him. 

“ He’s  gentle,  at  all  events  ?”  said  I,  more  con- 
fidently. 

“ He’s  a lamb,  that’s-what  he  is  1”  replied  he. 
“ If  you  were  to  see  the  way  he  lets  the  Turks 
run  over  his  back,  when  he’s  wounded  in  Timour 
the  Tartar,  you  wouldn’t  believe  he  was  a livin’ 
baste.” 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  I,  caressing  him.  He 
turned  his  mild  eye  upon  me,  and  we  were 
friends  from  that  hour. 

What  a glorious  morning  it  was,  as  I gained 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  entered  one  of  those 
shady  alleys  that  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  Dublin 
mountains ! The  birds  were  just  opening  their 
morning  hymn,  and  the  earth,  still  fresh  from 
the  night  dew,  sent  up  a thousand  delicious  per- 
fumes. The  road  on  either  side  of  me  was  one 
succession  of  handsome  villa  residences  or  orna- 
mental cottages,  whose  grounds  were  laid  out  in 
the  perfection  of  landscape  gardening.  There 
were  but  few  persons,  however,  to  be  seen  at 
that  early  hour,  and  in  the  smokeless  chimneys 
and  closed  shutters  I could  read  that  all  slept — 
slept  in  tliat  luxurious  hour  when  nature  unvails, 
and  seems  to  revel  in  the  sense  of  her  unregard- 
ed loveliness.  “Ah,  Potts,”  said  I to  myself, 
“thou  hast  chosen  the  wiser  part ; thou  wilt  see 
the  world  after  thine  own  guise,  and  not  as  others 
see  it.”  Has  my  reader  not  often  noticed  that 
in  a picture-gallery  the  slightest  change  of  place, 
a move  to  the  left  or  right,  a chance  approach 
or  retreat,  suffices  to  make  what  seemed  a hazy 
confusion  of  color  and  gloss  a rich  and  beauti- 
ful picture  ? So  is  it  in  the  actual  world,  and 
just  as  much  depends  on  the  point  from  which 
objects  are  viewed.  Do  not  be  discouraged, 
then,  by  the  dark  aspect  of  events.  It  may  be 
that  by  the  slightest  move  to  this  side  or  to  that, 
some  unlooked-for  sunlight  shall  slant  down  and 
light  up  all  the  scene.  Thus  musing,  I gained 
a little  grassy  strip  that  ran  along  the  road-side, 
and  gently  touching  Blondel  with  my  heel  lie 
broke  out  into  a delightful  canter,  so  easy  and 
swimming  the  motion,  it  seemed  a perfect  ecstasy 
to  sit  there  floating  at  will  through  the  thin  air, 
with  a moving  panorama  of  wood,  water,  and 
mountain  around  me. 

Emerging  at  length  from  the  thickly  wooded 
plain,  I began  the  ascent  of  the  Three  Rock 
Mountain,  and  in  my  slackened  speed  had  full 
time  to  gaze  upon  the  bay  beneath  me,  broken 
with  many  a jutting  promontory,  and  backed  by 
the  broad  bluff  of  Howth,  and  the  more  distant 
Lambay.  No,  it  is  not  finer  than  Naples,  I did 
not  say  it  was  ; but  seeing  it  as  I then  saw  it, 
I thought  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  Indeed  I 
went  further,  and  in  my  enthusiasm  defied  Na- 
ples in  this  fashion : 

Though  no  volcano’s  lurid  light 
Over  thy  blue  sea  steals  along, 

Nor  Pescator  beguiles  the  night 
With  cadence  of  his  simple  song; 

Though  none  of  dark  Calabria’s  daughters 
With  tinkling  lute  thy  echoes  wake, 

Mingling  their  voices  with  the  water’s, 

As  ’neath  the  prow  the  ripples  break; 

% Although  no  cliffs  with  myrtle  crown’d, 

Reflected  in  thy  tide,  are  seen, 

Nor  olives,  bending  to  the  ground. 

Relieve  the  laurel’s  darker  green; 

Yet — yet— 

Ah,  there  was  the  difficulty — I had  begun  with 
the  plaintiff,  and  I really  hadn’t  a word  to  say 
for  the  defendant— not  a word  to  say  for  the 
Pigeon  House  and  the  Baillie  Light,  Dalkey 
Island  and  Killiney!  What  a dolt!  But,  to 
be  sure,  I had  run  myself  a little  off  my  wind, 
and  the  air  of  the  mountain  was  brisk  enough 
almost  to  be  sharp ; and  so,  voting  comparisons 
odious,  I set  forward  on  my  journey. 

As  I rode  into  Enniskerry  to  breakfast  I had 
the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  some  very  flatter- 
ing comments  upon  Blondel,  which  rather  con- 
soled me  for  some  less  laudatory  remarks  upon 
my  own  horsemanship.  By-the-way,  can  there 
possibly  he  a more  ignorant  sarcasm  than  to  say 
a man  rides  like  a tailor?  Why,  of  all  trades, 
who  so  constantly  sits  straddle-legged  as  a tai- 
lor ? and  yet  he  is  the  especial  mark  of  this  im- 
pertinence. 

I pushed  briskly  on  after  breakfast,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  the  deep  shady  woods  that  lead 
to  the  Dargle.  O delicious  groves  made  for 
lovers,  arbors  sacred  to  picnics,  how  I adore 
ye!  spots  to  dally  with  Amaryllis  or  a lobster 
salad,  made  for  soft  confessions  and  iced  Cham- 
pagne. In  good  truth,  I hurried  through  the 
picturesque  demesne,  associated  as  it  was  with 
a thousand  little  vulgar  incidents  of  city  junk- 
etings, and  rode  on  for  the  Glen  of  the  Downs. 
Blondel  and  I had  now  established  a most  ad- 
mirable understanding  with  each  other.  It  was 
a sort  of  reciprocity  treaty,  by  which  I bound 
myself  never  to  control  him,  he  in  turn  consent- 
ed not  to  unseat  me.  He  gave  the  initiative  to 
the  system  by  setting  off  at  his  pleasant  little 
rocking  canter  whenever  lie  chanced  upon  a bit 
of  favorable  ground,  and  invariably  pulled  up 
when  the  road  was  stony  or  uneven ; thus  show- 
ing me  that  he  was  a beast  with  what  Lord 
1 Brougham  would  call  “a  wise  discretion.”  In 
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I nAD  heard  and  read  frequently  of  the  exhil- 
arating sensations  of  horse  exercise.  My  fel- 
low-students were  full  of  stories  of  the  hunting- 
field  and  the  race-course.  Wherever,  indeed,  a 
horse  figured  in  a narrative  there  was  an  al- 
most certainty  of  meeting  some  incident  to  stir 
the  blood  and  warm  up  enthusiasm ; and  even 
the  passing  glimpses  one  caught  of  sporting 
prints  in  shop-windows  were  all  suggestive  of 
the  pleasure  imparted  by  a noble  and  chivalrous 
pastime. 

I never  closed  my  eyes  all  night,  revolving 
such  thoughts  in  my  head.  I had  so  worked  up 
my  enthusiasm  that  I felt  like  one  who  is  about 
to  cross  the  frontier  of  some  new  land  where 
people,  language,  ways,  and  habits  are  all  un- 
known to  him.  “By  this  hour  to-morrow  night,” 
thought  I,  “I  shall  be  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
who  have  never  seefl,  nor  so  much  as  heard  of 
me  before.  There,  will  invade  no  traditions  of 
the  scoffs  and  gibes  I have  so  long  endured ; 
none  will  have  received  the  disparaging  estimate 
of  my  abilities,  which  my  class-fellows  love  to 
propagate;  I shall  simply  be  the  traveler  who 
arrived  at  sundown  mounted  on  a cream-colored 
•palfrey — a stranger,  sad-looking,  but  gentle  with- 
al, of  courteous  address,  blandly  demanding 
lodging  for  the  night.  “Look  to  my  horse, 
hostler,”  shall  I say,  as  I enter  the  honey-suclde- 
covered  porch  of  the  inn.  “Blondel,”  I will 
call  him — “Blondel  is  accustomed  to  kindly 
usage.”  With  what  quiet  dignity,  the  repose 
of  a conscious  position,  do  I follow  the  landlord 
as  he  shows  me  to  my  room  1 It  is  humble,  but 
■eat  and  orderly.  I am  contented.  I tell  him 
so.  I am  sated  and  wearied  of  luxury  ; sick  of 
a gilded  and  glittering  existence.  I am  in 
search  of  repose  and  solitude.  I order  my  ten, 
and  if  I ask  the  name  of  the  village,  I take  care 
to  show  by  my  inattention  that  I have  not  heard 
the  answer,  nor  do  I care  for  it. 

Now  I should  like  to  hear  how  they  are  can- 
vassing me  in  the  bar,  and  what  they  think  of 
me  in  the  stable.  I am,  doubtless,  a peer,  or  a 
peer’s  eldest  son.  I am  a great  writer,  the  won- 
drous poet  of  the  day;  or  the  pre-Raphaelite 
artist,  that  all  the  world  is  wild  about ; or  I am 
a youth  heart-broken  by  infidelity  in  love ; or 
mayhap,  a dreadful  criminal.  I almost  think  I 
liked  this  last  the  best,  the  interest  was  so  in- 
tense ; not  to  say  that  there  is  to  men  who  are 
not  constitutionally  courageous  an  intense  pleas- 
ure in  being  able  to  excite  terror  in  others. 

I sit  at  my  tea  with  the  window  open,  the 
moonlight  beams  across  the  floor,  and  I have 
extinguished  the  candles,  the  better  to  drink  in 
its  mild  radiance.  I know  that  all  this  puzzles 
the  girl,  who  has  just  fetched  in  the  kettle,  and 
I am  delighted  at  being  such  mystery  to  every 
one. 

What  a mystery  must  my  volume  of  Uliland 
have  been  to  them,  for  I see  they  have  been 
turning  over  the  pages  while  I was  absent  in  the 
stable.  They  are  evidently  distracted  to  know 
who  and  what  I am,  whence  I have  come,  and 
whither  I am  going ; and  now  comes  in  the  land- 
lord on  a pumping  errand ; he  can’t  endure  it 
any  longer,  and  is  resolved  to  find  out  where,  at 
least,  I am  bound  for.  Cunning  dog,  he  tells 
me  that  if  I am  going  to  the  Seven  Churches  a 
short  road  lies  through  Sir  Somebody’s  demesne, 
and  that  I have  only  to  send  my  card  and  my 
compliments,  and  the  permission  will  be  prompt- 
ly accorded  me.  I resist  haughtily,  and  reply 
that  I only  leave  my  name  on  those  of  my  own 
acquaintance,  and  that  I never  so  much  as  heard 
of  his  baronet  before.  Is  he  not  overcome  with 
shame?  Does  he  not  shrink  under  the  half 
severity  of  my  rebuke?  And  now,  once  more 
alone,  I revel  in  the  immeasurable  freedom  of  a 
whole  world  before  me.  And  what  a book  is 
this  same  world ! Not  like  the  novels  and  ro- 
mances which  describe  it,  and  whose  catas- 
trophes you  can  guess  ere  you  have  finished  the 
first  chapter — well  knowing  how  Frederic  was 
nnited  at  last  to  Edith,  and  how  miserable  were 
the  last  hours  of  that  wretch  Conrad.  No  ; the 
world’s  tales  were  full  of  surprises  and  unex- 
pected turns,  which,  so  far  from  leading  back  to 
the  main  road,  went  boldly  away  from  it  forever. 
To  track  out  these  meandcrings,  see  where  they 
led  to,  and  how  they  lost  themselves,  would  give 
an  interest  to  existence  far  higher  than  any  or- 
dinary career  could  offer.  I am  startled  sud- 
denly from  my  reverie.  I hear  a horse’s  feet 
on  the  silent  street.  I look  out— day  is  just 
breaking.  Tim  is  holding  Blondel  at  the  door ; 
my  hour  of  adventure  has  struck,  and  noiseless- 
ly descending  the  stairs,  I issue  forth. 

“ He  is  a trifle  tender  on  the  fore  feet,  your 
honor,”  said  Tim,  as  I mounted,  “but  when  you 
get  him  off  the  stones  on  a nice  piece  of  soft 
road,  he’ll  go  like  a four-year  old.” 

“But  he  is  young,  Tim,  isn’t  he?”  asked  I, 
as  I tendered  him  my  half-crown. 

“ Well,  not  to  tell  your  honor  a lie,  ho  is  not,” 
said  Tim,  with  the  energy  of  a man  whose  ve- 
racity had  cost  him  son^Milgj  |it0<£r&s£tban 
spasm. 


like  manner  would  he  halt  to  pluck  any  stray 
cars  of  wild  onts  that  grew  along  the  hedge  sides, 
and  occasionally  slake  his  thirst  at  convenient 
streamlets.  If  i dismounted  to  walk  at  his  side 
lie  moved  along  unheld,  his  head  almost  touch- 
ing my  elbow,  and  his  plaintive  blue  eye  mildly 
beaming  on  me  with  an  expression  that  almost 
spoke — nay,  it  did  speak.  I’m  sure  I felt  it,  as 
though  I could  swear  to  it,  whispering,  “Yes, 
Potts,  two  more  friendless  creatures  than  our- 
selves are  not  easy  to  find.  The  world  wants 
not  either  of  us ; not  that  we  abuse  it,  despise  it, 
or  treat  it  ungenerously — rather  the  reverse,  we 
incline  favorably  toward  it,  and  would,  occasion 
serving,  befriend  it;  but  we  are  not,  so  to  say, 
‘ of  it.’  There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a man 
or  a horse  that  would  understand  or  appreciate 
us,  but  they  stand  alone — they  are  not  belong- 
ing to  classes.  They  are,  like  ourselves,  excep- 
tional.” If  his  expression  said  this  much,  there 
was  much  unspoken  melancholy  in  his  sad  glance 
also — that  which  seemed  to  say,  “ What  a deal 
of  sorrow  could  I reveal  if  I might — what  inju- 
ries, what  wrong,  what  cruel  misconceptions  of 
my  nature  and  disposition,  what  mistaken  no- 
tions of  my  character  and  intentions!  What 
pretentious  stupidity,  too,  have  I seen  preferred 
before  me— creatures  with,  mayhap,  a glossier 
coat  or  a more  silky  forelock — ” “ Ah,  Blon- 

del, take  courage;  men  are  just  as  ungenerous, 
just  as  erring!”  “Not  that  I have  not  had  my 
triumphs  too,”  would  he  seem  to  say,  as,  cocking 
liis  ears,  and  ambling  with  a more  "elevated  toss 
of  the  head,  his  tail  would  describe  an  arch  like 
a waterfall;  “no  salmon-colored  silk  stockings 
danced  sarabands  on  my  back ; I was  ever  rid- 
den in  the  Haute  Ecole  by  Monsieur  L’Etrier 
himself,  the  stately  gentleman  in  jack-boots  and 
long-waisted  dress-coat,  whose  five  minutes  no 
persuasive  bravos  could  ever  prolong.  And 
though  at  times  I would  take  off  his  hat  where- 
with to  salute  the  company,  I used  it  ns  though 
it  were  my  own,  bowing  gracefully  over  it,  no- 
thing menial  in  my  gesture,  for  I felt  all  the 
dignity  of  the  horse  in  my  heart.  And  now  it 
is  all  past  and  over ; no  more  chalked  saddles ; 
no  more  saw-dust  rings ; never  again  am  I to  be- 
hold that  Peri  of  Paradise  banging  with  dishev- 
eled hair  over  the  back  of  that  stem  monster  in 
the  leopard  skin;  never  shall  my  ear  be  glad- 
dened with  that  welcome  ‘Here  wc  are!’  as  those 
emblems  of  drollery  come  bounding  over  each 
other  into  the  ring!”  I thought — nay,  I was 
certain  at  times — that  I could  read  in  his  thought- 
ful face  the  painful  sorrows  of  one  who  had  out- 
lived popular  favor,  and  who  had  survived  to  see 
himself  supplanted  and  dethroned  ; some  docile 
Hanoverian,  some  frisky  barb,  perhaps,  having 
carried  away  the  suffrages  of  that  ever  fickle 
public. 

I am  willing  to  confess  it  was  on  this  reading 
of  my  horse  and  his  character  that  I attached 
myself  so  strongly  to  him.  There  are  no  two 
destinies  which  chime  in  so  well  together  as 
that  of  him  who  is  beaten  down  by  sheer  dis- 
trust of  himself,  and  that  of  the  man  who  has 
seen  better  days ; and  although  the  one  be  just 
entering  on  life,  while  the  other  is  going  out  of 
it,  if  they  meet  on  the  threshold  they  stop  to 
form  a friendship.  Now,  though  Blondel  was 
not  a man,  he  supplied  to  my  friendlessness  the 
place  of  one. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting  as  I rode  down 
the  little  hill  into  the  village  of  Ashford,  a pic- 
turesque little  spot  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 
and  with  a bright,  clear  stream  bounding  through 
it  as  fearlessly  as  though  in  all  the  liberty  of 
open  country.  I tried  to  make  my  entrance 
what  stage  people  call  effective.  I threw  my- 
self, albeit  a little  jaded,  into  an  attitude  of 
easy  indifference,  slouched  my  hat  a little  to 
one  side,  and  suffered  the  sprig  of  laburnum 
with  which  I had  adorned  it  to  droop  in  grace- 
ful guise  over  one  shoulder.  The  villagers 
stared,  some  saluted  me,  and,  taken  perhaps  by 
the  cool  acquiescence  of  my  manner  as  I return- 
ed the  courtesy,  seemed  well  disposed  to  believe 
me  of  some  note.  Even  these  small  tributes, 
infinitesimal  globules  of  the  world’s  favor,  ele- 
vated and  cheered  me  ; and  I felt  that  I was 
not — taking  sunset,  village,  the  mountains,  the 
ambling  palfrey,  and  my  own  figure  into  ac- 
count— I was  not,  I say,  very  unlike  the  sort  of 
“ get  up”  with  which  many  a thrilling  story  in 
three  volumes  opens ; and  so  much  so,  that  it 
Was  not  without  an  effort  I could  refrain  from 
addressing  one  of  the  loiterers  in  the-  street 
with  “ Marry,  my  good  master,  which  is  your 
best  hostel  here  ?” 

Even,  however,  without  this  inquiry  I rode 
into  the  little  stable-yard  of  the  Lamb,  and 
dismounted.  I gave  up  my  horse,  and  walked 
into  the  inn.  I don’t  know  how  others  feel  it 
— I grqatly  doubt  if  they  will  have  the  honesty 
to  tell — but  for  myself  1 am  free  to  confess  that 
I never  entered  an  inn  or  a hotel  without  a 
most  uncomfortable  conflict  within — a struggle 
made  up  of  two  very  antagonistic  impulses — 
the  wish  to  seem  something  important,  and  a 
lively  terror  lest  the  pretense  should  turn  out  to 
be  costly.  Thus  moved  and  swayed  by  opposing 
motives,  I sought  a compromise  by  assuming 
that  I was  incog.,  for  the  present  a nobody,  and 
to  be  treated  without  any  marked  attention,  and 
to  whom  the  acme  of  respect  would  be  a seem- 
ing indifference. 

“ What  is  your  village  called  ?”  said  I,  care- 
lessly, to  the  waiter,  as  he  laid  the  cloth  for 
dinner. 

“ Ashford,  your  honor.  ’Tis  down  in  all  the 
books.” 

“Very  like,”  said  I,  in  the  snme  careless 
tone.  “ Is  it  noted  for  any  thing,  or  is  there 
any  thing  remarkable  in  the  neighborhood  ?” 

“ Indeed  there  is,  Sir,  and  plenty.  There’s 
Glenmalure  and  the  Devil’s  Glen  ; and  there’s 
Mr.  Snow  Malone’s  place,  that  every  body  goes 
to  see  ; and  there’s  the  fishing  of  Doyle’s  River 
I — trout,  eight,  nine,  maybe  twelve,  pounds' 


weight;  and  there’s  Mr.  Reeves’s  cottage — a 
Swiss  cottage  belike — at  Kinmncreedv  ; but,  to 
be  sure,  there  must,  be  an  order  for  that.” 

“ Uli,  I never  give  myself  such  trouble,”  said 
I,  indolently.  “ Who  have  you  got  in  the  house 
at  present  ?” 

“ There’s  young  Lord  Keldrum,  Sir,  and  two 
more  with  him,  for  the  fishing;  and  the  next 
room  to  you  here,  there’s  Father  Dyke,  from 
Inistioge,  and  he’s  going,  by  the  same  token,  to 
dine  with  the  lord  to-day.” 

“Don’t  mention  to  his  lordship  that  I am 
here,”  said  I,  hastily.  “I  desire  to  be  quite 
unknown  down  here.” 

The  waiter  promised  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience to  my  commands,  without  ever  vouch- 
safing any  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  his 
disclosing  what  he  did  not  know. 

To  his  question  as  to  my  dinner  I carelessly 
said,  as  though  I were  in  a West-End  club, 
“ Never  mind  soup — a little  fish — a cutlet  and 
partridge.  Or  order  it  yourself — I am  indiffer- 
ent.” 

The  waiter  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when 
I was  startled  by  the  sound  of  voices,  so  close 
to  me  as  to  sgem  at  my  side.  They  came  from 
a little  wooden  balcony  to  the  adjoining  room, 
which,  by  its  pretentious  bow-window,  I recog- 
nized to  be  the  state  apartment  of  the  inn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Keldrum  and  his 
party.  They  were  talking  away  in  that  gay, 
rattling,  discursive  fashion  very  young  men  do 
among  each  other,  and  discussed  fishing-flics, 
size  of  fish,  and  tackle,  with  occasional  diverg- 
ence into  remarks  on  the  neighborhood — the 
gentleman’s  seats — and  the  landlady’s  niece. 

“By-the-way,  Kel,”  cried  one,  “it  was  in 
your  visit  to  the  bar  that  you  met  your  priest, 
wasn’t  it  ?” 

“ Yes  ; I offered  him  a cigar,  and  we  began 
to  chat  together,  and  so  I asked  him  to  dine 
with  us  to-day.” 

“ And  he  refused?” 

“ Yes ; but  he  has  since  changed  his  mind, 
and  sent  me  a message  to  say  hc’11  be  with  us  at 
eight.” 

“ I should  like  to  see  your  father’s  face,  Kel, 
when  he  heard  of  your  entertaining  the  Rever- 
end Father  Dyke  at  dinner.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  he  would  say  it  was  carry- 
ing conciliation  a little  too  far ; but  as  the  adage 
says,  ‘A  la  guerre — ’ ” 

At  this  juncture  another  burst  in  among 
them,  calling  out,  “ You’d  never  guess  who’s 
just  arrived  here,  in  strict  incog.,  and  having 
bribed  Mike,  the  waiter,  to  silence.  Bur- 
goyne 1” 

“ Not  Jack  Burgoyne  ?” 

“Jack  himself.  I had  the  portrait  so  cor- 
rectly drawn  by  the  waiter  that  there’s  no  mis- 
taking him  ; the  long  hair,  green  complexion, 
sheepish  look,  all  perfect ; he  came  on  a hack — 
a little  cream-colored  pad  he  got  at  Dycer’s — 
and  fancies  lie’s  quite  unknown.” 

“What  can  he  be  up  to  now?  Some  sly 
dodge,  without  doubt.” 

“ I think  I have  it,”  said  his  lordship. 
“Courtenay  has  got  two  three-year  olds  down 
here  at  his  uncle’s,  one  of  them  under  heavy 
engagements  for  the  spring  meetings.  Master 
Jack  has  taken  a run  down  to  have  a look  at 
them.” 

“By  Jove,  Kel,  you’re  right!  He’s  always 
wide  awake  ; and  that  stupid,  leaden-eyed  look 
he  has  has  done  him  good  service  in  the 
world.” 

“ I say,  old  Oxley,  shall  we  dash  in  and  un- 
earth him,  or  just  let  him  fancy  that  we  know 
nothing  of  his  being  here  at  all  ?” 

“ What  does  Hammond  say?”  asked  the  oth- 
er. 

“I’d  say  leave  him  to  himself,”  replied  a deep 
voice.  “ You  can’t  go  and  see  him  without  ask- 
ing him  to  dinner  ; and  he’ll  walk  into  us  after, 
do  what  we  will.” 

“Not  surely  if  we  don’t  play,”  said  Oxley. 

“ Wouldn’t  he,  though  ? Why,  he’d  screw  a 
bet  out  of  a bishop.” 

“I’d  do  with  him  ns  Tomkinson  did,”  said 
his  lordship ; “ he  had  him  down  at  his  lodge 
in  Scotland,  and  bet  him  fifty  pounds  that  he 
couldn’t  pass  a week  without  a wager.  Jack 
booked  the  bet  and  won  it,  and  Tomkinson 
franked  the  company.” 

“What  an  artful  villain  my cotmterpmt must 
be  1”  said  I,  and  I stared  in  the  glass  to  see  if  I 
could  discover  the  sheepishness  they  laid  such 
stress  on.  “ Let  me  examine  closely,”  thought 
I,  “ and  try  if  I can  detect  that  marvelous  sim- 
plicity they  speak  of.”  Nothing  of  the  kind;  I 
was  pale,  to  be  sure,  and  my  hair  a light  brown, 
but  so  was  Shelley’s ; indeed,  there  was  a wild, 
but  soft  expression  in  my  eyes  that  resembled 
bis,  and  I could  recognize  many  things  in  our 
natures  that  seemed  to  correspond.  It  was  the 
poetic  dreaminess,  the  lofty  abstractedness  from 
all  the  petty  cares  of  everyday  life  which  vulgar 
people  set  down  as  simplicity;  and  thus, 

The  soaring  thoughts  that  reached  the  stars 
Seemed  ignorance  to  them. 

As  I uttered  the  consolatory  lines,  I felt  two 
hands  firmly  pressed  over  my  eyes,  while  a 
friendly  voice  called  out,  “Found  out,  old  fel- 
low! run  fnirly  to  earth!”  “Ask  him  if  he 
knows  you,”  whispered  another,  but  in  a voice 
I could  catch. 

“ Who  am  I,  Jack  ?”  cried  the  first  speaker. 

“ Situated  ns  I now  am,”  replied  I,  “ I am 
utterly  unable  to  pronounce ; but  of  one  thing 
I am  assured — I am  perfectly  certain  I am  not 
called  Jack.” 

The  slow  and  measured  intonation  of  my  voice 
seemed  to  electrify  them,  for  my  captor  relin- 
quished his  hold  and  fell  back,  while  the  two 
others,  after  a few  seconds  of  blank  surprise, 
burst  into  a roar  of  laughter,  a sentiment  which 
the  otljekjcjqty^l  iP|>}  ijqfraj^from,  while  he  strug- 
gled to  mutter  some  words  of  apology. 


i,  pounds  1 gled  to  mutter  some  woras  or  apoiogy. 
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“ Perhaps  I can  explain  your  mistake,  gen- 
tlemen,” said  I,  blandly;  “I  am  supposed  to 
be  extremely  like  the  Prince  of  Salms  Hokin- 


“No,  no!”  burst  in  Lord  Kcldrum,  whose 
voice  I recognized,  “we  never  saw  the  prince. 
It  was  by  the  blunder  of  the  waiter  that  we 
fell  into  this  embarrassment;  we  fancied  you 
were — ” 

“Mr.  Burgoyne,”  chimed  I in. 

“Exactly,  Jack  Burgoyne;  but  you’re  not  a 
bit  like  him.” 

“ Strange,  then ; but  I’m  constantly  mistaken 
for  him,  and  when  in  London,  I’m  actually  per- 
secuted by  people  calling  out,  ‘ When  did  you 
come  up,  Jack?’  ‘Where  do  you  hang  out?’ 
* How  long  do  you  stay  ?’  * Dine  with  me  to- 

day— to-morrow — Saturday  ?’  and  so  on  ; and 
although,  as  I have  remarked,  these  are  only  so 
many  embarrassments  for  me,  they  all  show 
how  popular  must  be  my  prototype.”  I had 
purposely  made  this  speech  of  mine  a little 
long,  for  I saw  by  the  disconcerted  looks  of  the 
party  that  they  did  not  see  how  to  wind  up  “ the 
situation,”  and,  like  all  awkward  men,  I grew 
garrulous  where  I ought  to  have  been  silent. 
While  I thus  rambled  on  Lord  Keldrum  had  ex- 
changed a word  or  two,  scarcely  more,  with  one 
of  his  friends,  and  as  I finished  he  turned  to- 
ward me,  and  with  an  air  of  much  courtesy  said, 

“ We  owe  you  every  apology  for  this  intrusion, 
and  hope  you  will  pardon  it ; there  is,  however, 
but  one  wray  in  which  we  can  certainly  feel  as- 
sured that  we  have  your  forgiveness,  that  is,  by 
your  joining  us  at  dinner.  I see  that  your  own 
is  in  preparation,  so  pray  let  me  countermand 
it,  and  say  that  you  are  our  guest.” 

“Lord  Kcldrum,”  said  one  of  the  party,  pre- 
senting the  speaker;  “my  name  is  Hammond, 
and  this  is  Captain  Oxley,  Coldstream  Guards.” 

I saw  that  this  move  required  an  exchange  of 
ratifications,  and  so  I bowed  and  said,  “Alger- 
non Sydney  Potts.” 

“There  are  Staffordshire  Pottses?” 

“No  relation,”  said  I,  stiffly,  for  it  was  Ham- 
mond made  the  remark,  and  there  was  about 
him  a certain  sneering  manner  that  I could  not 
abide. 

“Well,  Mr.  Potts,  it  is  agreed,”  said  Lord 
Keldrum,  with  his  peculiar  urbanity,  “we  shall 
see  you  at  eight.  I need  not  say  there’s  no 
dressing.  You’ll  find  us  in  this  fishing  costume 
you  see  now." 

I trust  my  reader,  who  has  dined  out  any  day 
he  pleased  and  in  any  society  he  has  liked  these 
years  past,  will  forgive  me  if  I do  not  enter  into 
any  detailed  account  of  my  reasons  for  accepting 
this  invitation.  Enough  if  I freely  own  that  to 
me,  A.  S.  Potts,  such  an  unexpected  honor  was 
about  the  same  surprise  as  if  I had  been  an- 
nounced governor  of  a colony  or  bishop  in  a new 
settlement. 

“ At  eight  sharp,  Mr.  Potts.” 

“The  next  door  down  the  passage.” 

“And  just  as  you  are,  remember!”  were  the 
three  parting  admonitions ; and  they  left  me. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  night-mail  lumbering  through  the  heavy 
snow  one  wild  and  gusty  December  night,  some 
forty  years  ago,  bore  a shivering  freight  of  blue- 
nosed passengers  on  their  comfortless  journey 
across  the  barren  moors  of  Dearthshire,  anil  among 
them  Mrs.  Gurdlestone’s  maid,  Hester  Burgess, 
in  the  rumble.  Hester  Burgess  had  a dreary  and 
forlorn  prospect  before  her  when  she  set  out  to 
travel  two  hundred  miles  to  seek  a home  with 
strangers. 

In  those  days  winters  were  really  winters,  and 
no  mistake  about  them.  The  coldest,  most  biting 
of  December  winds  kept  company  with  the  coach, 
insinuated  itself  down  the  travelers’  necks,  got 
under  their  cloaks,  sought  out  the  w'cakest  points 
in  their  overalls  and  wrappers,  and  attacked  them 
savagely,  while  a heavy  snow  fell  upon  their 
backs  and  soaked  them  through.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  sufferer  from  these  discomforts  was  the 
young  woman  Hester,  who,  although  kindly 
wrapped  up  in  the  guard’s  extra  coat,  shivered 
with  cold,  and  was  very  miserable  ; and  so  it  was 
that  at  a halting-place  some  thirty  miles  off  her 
destination  the  coachman  descended  from  his  box 
and  opening  the  coach-door  begged  permission  of 
a neatly  tucked-up  bundle  of  wrappers  therein  re- 
clining to  admit  the  poor  frozen  maid.  A respons- 
ive grunt  being  taken  for  acquiescence,  Hester 
was  admitted  accordingly,  and  fell  asleep  in  the 
corner. 

She  awoke  with  a start  just  before  daybreak, 
to  find  that  the  bundle  of  wrappers  hud  taken  the 
form  of  a man,  whose  face — a very  ugly  one — was 
close  to  hers,  with  a pair  of  cold  gray  eyes  fixed 
searcliingly  upon  her. 

“Oh,  Sir!”  Hester  cried. 

“ What  makes  you  call  out  in  your  sleep?”  the 
other  traveler  asked,  sharply.  “What  makes 
you  cry  out 1 Murder!'  in  your  sleep  ?” 

“ I didn’t  know  I did,  Sir.” 

“You  did,  and  woke  me.  Don’t  do  so  again.” 

The  ugly  face  retreating,  the  gray  eyes  closing, 
the  wrappers  readjusted,  all  became  quiet,  as  be- 
fore ; but  Hester  trembling,  she  scarce  knew  why, 
kept  a watch  upon  her  companion,  and,  hardly 
breathing  or  moving  a limb,  sat  bolt  upright 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“Here’s  the  Pollards !” said  the  guard,  opening 
the  door  about  an  hour  after  daybreak.  “And 
here’s  the  carriage,  Sir !” 

Much  to  Hester’s  surprise,  her  traveling  com- 
panion took  his  place  in  the  brougham  waiting  at 
the  corner  of  the  roadj-.  jThp|^m.bjtde  her  sit 


beside  him  on  the  box,  and  as  they  drove  along 
informed  her  that  the  gentleman  inside  was  Mr. 
Silas  Gurdlestone — Mr.  Ralph,  the  Master’s  broth- 
er; that  Mr.  Ralph,  who  lay  dangerously  ill,  had 
sent  for  him,  wishing  to  make  an  end  to  a sort  of 
coolness  which  had  existed  between  them  ever 
since  he,  Mr.  Ralph,  was  married  to  his  good  lady, 
on  whom,  they  did  say , Mr.  Silas  was  himself,  be- 
fore her  marriage,  a little  sweet.  Rogers  (he  was 
the  driver)  recollected  when  the  master  was  about 
to  be  married  how  there  had  been  a power  of  sur- 
mise and  conjecture  as  to  bow  Mr.  Silas  would  like 
it ; how,  on  the  bridal  morning,  directly  after  leav- 
ing the  church,  he  had  disappeared,  and  how  they 
next  heard  from  him  in  some  foreign  country, 
where  he  said  he  intended  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  “Very  strange  man,  Mr.  Silas,” 
Rogers  said,  wagging  his  noddle  solemnly,  “ very, 
very  strange.” 

The  dullest  place  upon  earth  must  surely  have 
been  the  Pollards.  It  was  a bare,  ugly,  red-brick 
building,  having,  on  one  side,  a weedy  and  neg- 
lected garden,  on  the  other,  a large  stagnant 
dike,  upon  the  banks  of  which,  and  inclining  over 
the  water,  grew  in  fantastic  shapes  some  dwarfish 
pollards,  from  which  the  house  derived  its  name. 
This  dwelling  had  long  been  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Gurdlestone’s  family  ; but  since  her  father’s  death 
had  until  lately  remained  untenanted.  It  was 
with  the  intention  of  renovating  it  and  making  it 
his  country  residence  that  Mr.  Ralph  had  now 
come  down  with  his  wife  and  her  sister,  but  he 
falling  ill  immediately  upon  his  arrival  the  repairs 
and  improvements  had  been  for  a while  suspend- 
ed. You  may  be  sure  the  town-servants  were 
dull  enough  here : indeed  Jeames,  yawning,  was  a 
sight  to  see  and  be  frightened  at,  in  such  imminent 
peril  of  falling  off  did  the  top  part  of  that  gentle- 
man’s head  appear  to  be  on  these  occasions.  As 
for  Hester,  her  recent  grief,  the  breaking  up  of  a 
happy  home,  her  present  friendless  condition — all 
preyed  upon  her  mind,  and,  with  the  general  melan- 
choly of  the  place,  combined  to  render  her  life  a 
very  sad  and  weary  one.  But  there  was  soon 
other  cause  for  anxiety. 

Somehow  Mr.  Ralph  grew  worse  and  worse  in 
spite  of  doctors. and  physic.  Night  and  day  his 
wife  watched  by  his  bedside ; Mr.  Silas,  too,  was 
unremitting  in  his  care  for  and  attention  to  the 
invalid,  often  mixing  and  administering  his  medi- 
cines to  him.  One  night  there  was  a slight  change 
for  the  better,  and  Mr.  Silas  had  persuaded  Mrs. 
Gurdlestone  to  go  and  seek  a few  hours’  repose 
while  he  took  her  place  in  the  sick  room.  She, 
poor  thing,  fagged  and  jaded  by  long  watching, 
with  a little  persuasion,  consented,  and  then  all 
the  household  retired  to  their  respective  chambers 
except  the  watcher.  Thus,  for  a while,  the  time 
passed  silently,  and  then  there  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  sleeping  house  a loud  continuous 
knocking  at  Mrs.  Gurdlestone’s  door.  She  came 
out,  pale  and  anxious,  in  answer  to  the  summons, 
and  found  Mr.  Silas,  trembling  and  violently  ex- 
cited, who  cried  out  in  a broken  voice : 

“He’s  gone! — dead — of  a sudden!  I thought 
I heard  his  breath  stop,  and  drew  the  curtain." 

The  distracted  woman  hurried  into  the  room. 
It  was  too  true:  he  wras  indeed  dead — his  hands 
twisted  in  the  bed-clothes,  his  eyes  wide  ©pen,  a 
strange  look  of  dread  and  horror  in  his  face,  and 
quite  cold! 

Then  the  sleepers,  awakened  by  the  young 
widow’s  piercing  screams,  came  crowding,  half- 
dressed,  to  the  spot,  their  white  faces  looking  hor- 
rible in  the  flaring  candle-light.  The  nearest 
doctor  was  summoned,  and  all  sorts  of  remedies 
suggested — but  in  vain.  Hester,  while  attending 
her  fainting  mistress,  stooped  to  pick  up  something 
lyisg  by  the  dead  man’s  bed. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  Mr.  Silas  said,  quietly,  taking 
the  object  from  her  fingers. 

It  was  but  a straightened  hair-pin.  He  pinched 
her  slightly  in  pulling  it  away,  and  must  have 
scratched  himself  with  it,  for  there  was  a mark 
of  blood  upon  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A greater  gloom  than  ever  fell  upon  the  house 
after  the  master’s  death.  The  servants  one  by 
©ne  gave  warning, and  left;  and  so  Hester  at  last 
was  the  only  one  of  the  London  servants  remaining. 

It  was  dull  indeed!  The  stagnant  pool  and 
neglected  garden  were  at  any  time  but  dreary  ob- 
jects for  contemplation.  The  aw’kward,  ill-edu- 
cated country  servants  afforded  but  indifferent  com- 
panionship for  Hester,  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  no  idea  of  going  into  service,  or  mixing  with 
sucli  society,  and  so  grew  to  be  very  sad  and  silent 
and  down-hearted. 

Mrs.  Gurdlestone’s  sister  (Miss  Ethel)  had  per- 
manently taken  up  her  abode  at  the  Pollards,  and 
Mr.  Silas  still  lingered  to  clear  up  certain  matters 
of  business  referring  to  the  late  Mr.  Ralph,  al- 
though he  had  on  several  occasions  fixed  a day 
for  his  departure.  As  well  as  Hester  could  learn 
from  scraps  of  conversation  up  stairs,  Miss  Ethel 
disliked  him  very  much,  and  wished  her  sister  to 
give  him  a broad  hint  that  his  company  was  not 
needed.  Whatever  may  have  been  Mrs.  Gurdle- 
stone’s wishes  upon  the  subject,  she  was  too  con- 
siderate of  tho  feelings  of  others,  or  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  her  great  grief,  to  be  otherwise  than 
passive,  and  things  went  on  the  same  as  usual. 

One  night,  about  a month  after  the  master’s 
death,  Hester  Burgess  sat  alone  by  the  fast-dying 
fire  in  the  servants’  hall.  It  was  her  duty  to  wait 
until  her  mistress  summoned  her  to  attend  her 
toilet  on  retiring  to  rest ; and  this  night  she  was 
so  much  later  than  usual  that  all  the  other  serv- 
ants had  been  in  bed  full  half  an  hour.  The  great 
clock  upon  the  stairs  ticked  loudly,  and  the  wind 
moaned  and  rustled  among  the  evergreens  outside 
the  window  like  the  stealthy  whispering  of  thieves ; 
all  else  was  still  as  the  grave.  And  as  Hester 
was  sitting  anxiously  waiting,  an  overpowering 
sense  of  loneliness  came  over  her;  and  with  a 
shiver  she  rose  and  went  softly  up  stairs  to  her 
mistress’s  room.  Mrs.  Gurdlestone  and  Miss  Ethel 
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were  in  the  former’s  bedroom,  which  was  divided 
front  the  staircase  by  a long,  dark  ante-chamfer. 
The  door  leading  into  Mrs.  Gurdlestone’s  room, 
and  that  upon  the  stairs,  were  both  ajar,  and  Hes- 
ter entering  noiselessly  at  one  would  have  knocked 
at  the  other,  had  she  not  perceived  a dark  figure, 
with  its  back  toward  her,  standing  between  licr 
and  the  light.  She  stopped  involuntarily,  held 
her  breatli,  and  listened. 

Miss  Ethel  spoke : “ But,  Mary,  how  can  you 
be  so  weak — so  childish  ?” 

“ What  would  you  have  me  do  ?”  the  other  lady 
said,  complainingly.  “ I’m  sure  I do  not  keep  him 
here.  I wish  he’d  go  if  he  offends  you.  But  then 
he  has  been  so  kind  and  so  attentive ; and  be  is  my 
dear  husband’s  brother.” 

“ I tell  you,  Mary,  I hate  him ! And  mark  my 
words,  if  he  is  not  some  day  more  nearly  related  to 
you  than  he  is  now.” 

“Ethel!” 

“ He  will,  Mary,  though  I pray  God  I may  not 
live  to  see  it.” 

There  was  a rustling  sound,  as  though  one  of 
the  ladies  had  risen.  A figure  passed  Hester 
quickly  in  the  dark  ; and  before  she  had  time  to 
speak  or  move  the  bedroom  door  opened  wide, 
and  Miss  Ethel  came  out  with  alight. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  inquired, 
sharply. 

“ I came  to  see  if  I was  wanted,”  the  servant 
stammered ; and  with  a searching  look  Miss  Ethel 
swept  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Gurdlestone  had  always  been  in  delicate 
health,  and  since  her  husband’s  death  had  almost 
entirely  kept  her  own  room,  where  Miss  Ethel  was 
in  constant  attendance  upon  her.  Mr.  Silas,  how- 
ever, frequently  came  in  to  consult  her  upon  busi- 
ness matters,  or  to  chat  away  an  hour.  Now  it 
was  Mbs  Ethel’s  turn  to  be  ill ; she  was  so  unwell 
the  day  after  that  on  which  Hester  had  heard  the 
reported  conversation  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep 
her  bed,  and  the  doctor  who  attended  Mrs.  Gurdle- 
stonc  was  called  in  to  see  her.  Mr.  Silas  said  that 
it  was  disease  of  the  heart. 

She  had  been  ill  about  three  days  when  the  doc- 
tor calling  in  one  evening,  it  came  on  to  rain  heav- 
ily, and  he  staid  to  dinner.  Throughout  the  meal 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  continued 
so  long  that  Mr.  Adams  (that  was  the  doctor’s 
name)  consented,  after  much  persuasion,  to  accept 
the  shelter  of  the  Pollards’  for  tho  night,  for  he 
lived  some  miles  off,  and  must  cross  a wild  and 
open  country  before  he  reached  his  home.  It  was 
most  fortunate  that  lie  did  remain.  During  the 
evening  Miss  Ethel  was  much  worse,  and  twice  he 
went  up  stairs  to  visit  her.  It  was  determined 
that  the  gentlemen  should  sit  up  all  night,  and 
that  Hester  should  watch  with  the  invalid  and 
summon  them  if  required. 

Hester  took  her  place  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fire  with  a book,  having  a watch  before  her,  so 
that  she  could  tell  the  time  at  which  the  medicines 
should  be  administered.  When  the  cook  brought 
up  her  supper  on  a tray  she  told  Hester  that  the 
gentlemen  were  smoking  and  driving  in  the  din- 
ing-room. 

“ I don’t  think  the  doctor  fancies  there’s  much 
danger,”  cook  said,  “for  he’s  so  merry  like,  and 
has  been  singing  a song.” 

“ I hope,”  whispered  Hester,  “ he  will  not  drink 
too  much.” 

“Lor’  bless  you,  child!  Here,  take  your  sup- 
per; and  here’s  a glass  of  wine  Mr.  Silas  has  sent 
you  to  give  you  strength.  Do  you  mind  sitting 
up  alone  ?” 

“ Not  much.  Good-night." 

“ Good-night.” 

When  Hester  had  finished  her  supper  she  mixed 
another  dose  for  tho  sick  lady,  and  resumed  her 
book. 

She  must  have  been  asleep  for  hours.  The 
candle  had  burned  low  in  the  socket ; a streak  of 
daylight  was  stealing  in  between  the  heavy  win- 
dow-curtains, and  the  fire  was  out.  She  woke  up 
with  a start,  cold  and  frightened.  The  room  was 
very  still,  very  still.  She  listened  for  the  sleep- 
er’s breathing,  and  heard  onty  her  own  heart  throb- 
bing and  a faint  buzzing  in  her  ears.  To  start 
forward,  to  draw  the  window-curtain,  and  to  turn 
toward  the  bed,  was  the  work  of  a moment.  It 
required  no  second  look ; the  white  face  and  wide- 
open  eyes  could  only  be  those  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  girl’s  screams  awoke  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Silas,  who  came  hurrying  up  stairs  and  rushed 
into  the  room.  I-ong  nfterward  Hester  recollected 
how  unsteadily  Mr.  Adams  stood  by  the  bed — bow 
his  hands  shook,  and  how  unintelligibly  he  spoke 
— how  calm  and  collected  Mr.  Silas  was  through- 
out the  scene.  Long  afterward  she  recollected, 
too,  among  all  the  dreadful  details  belonging  to 
the  death  and  funeral,  that  she  picked  up  in  the 
ashes  of  the  grate  a straightened  hair-pin,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  fire,  but  not  consumed.  The 
circumstance  was  in  itself  so  trivial  that,  had  it 
not  in  some  odd  fashion  connected  this  death  with 
the  former  one,  she  would  not  have  given  it  a sec- 
ond thought.  As  it  was,  her  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
it,  she  scarcely  knew  why. 

For  many  weeks  after  the  funeral  the  whole 
house  was  partially  shut  up  and  darkened ; the 
servants  were  again  changed,  excepting  Hester, 
who  would  have  gone  also,  had  not  her  mistress 
implored  her  to  remain.  The  sick  lady  seemed  to 
droop  more  and  more.  She  never  left  her  room  ; 
she  never  read  nor  worked  ; she  hardly  ever  spoke, 
except  sometimes  with  Mr.  Silas  about  legal  busi- 
ness, of  which  there  appeared  to  Hester’s  mean 
comprehension  to  be  a great  quantity.  Hester, 
at  best,  must  have  been  poor  company,  for  she  was 
herself  in  bad  health,  out  of  spirits,  nervous,  and 
irritable.  She,  however,  did  her  utmost  to  com- 
fort her  mistress,  for  whom  she  had  from  the  first 
entertained  a great  regard ; and,  indeed,  ever-suf- 
fering, gentle,  uncomplaining,  who  could  help  but 
love  her  ? 


The  sick  lady  wasted  away  slowly.  The  spring 
ripened  into  summer,  and  still  she  grew  no  better; 
the  summer  began  to  wane,  the  days  to  shorten  ; 
the  dead  leaves  fell  and  drifted  with  a ghostly  mu- 
sic, as  the  sick  lady  and  her  attendant  sat  silently 
in  the  twilight  on  those  calm  autumn  evenings  to- 
ward the  end. 

Winter  was  coming  round  again,  and  she  grew 
worse.  About  November  she  took  to  her  bed. 
Hester  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  her ; in- 
deed, the  patient  fretted  at  her  absence.  For  hours 
she  would  sit  holding  the  faithful  girl’s  hand  in 
hers,  and  sometimes  she  would  form  plans  of 
what  they  would  do  next  A-ear,  Avlien  she  was  bet- 
ter. It  was  determined  that,  as  soon  as  she  Avas 
Avell  enough  to  go  out,  she  should  go  to  London, 
and  change  of  air  Avould  no  doubt  lead  to  her  per- 
fect recovery. 

Still  she  sank,  slowly  but  surety.  Then  Hester 
began  to  fancy  that  there  AA’as  a change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face : a sort  of  dread  and  fear 
seemed  settling  upon  it.  One  evening,  when 
Hester  was  leaving  the  room  to  go  to  bed  (she 
slept  in  an  adjoining  apartment),  her  mistress  call- 
ed her  back. 

“ Hester, ’’she  said,  “ you  have  been  a very  good 
girl,  very  kind  and  patient  Avith  me,  and  you  shall 
not  be  forgotten  when  I die.” 

“ Dear  mistress,  do  not  speak  so.” 

“ Yes,  Hester,  I am  sure  I shall  go  before  long. 
But  you  Avill  not  leave  me  till  my  time  is  over? 
With  you  I feel  safe.” 

“ Feel  safe,  ma’am  ?” 

“ Hush,  Hester !"  the  sick  lady  said,  half  raising 
herself  in  the  bed,  and  draAving  the  girl  closer  to 
her.  “ I am  afraid  of — him!” 

Hester  felt  instinctively  Avhom  she  meant.  The 
mistress  read  her  own  terror  in  the  servant’s  face ; 
and  as  they  sat  silently  clasped  in  each  other’s 
arms,  all  of  a sudden  they  both  became  conscious 
of  another’s  presence  in  the  room.  A dusky  form 
flitted  across  the  light ; a lean  hand  stole  in,  snake- 
like, between  the  drawn  curtains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  ; then  a human  head,  liolloAA'-cheeked  and 
evil-looking,  peeped  in  upon  the  affrighted  avo- 
men,  Avith  a Avolfish  glare  half-hidden  in  its  wick- 
ed eyes. 

“ How  is  the  patient?”  asked  Mr.  Silas,  Avith  a 
smile. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  same  eyes  Avatclied  her  as,  crossing  the 
threshold  of  her  own  room,  Hester  looked  back  at 
Silas’s  retreating  figure  on  the  stairs.  Through- 
out the  night,  restlessly  tossing  in  an  uneasy 
Avakefulness  or  troubled  slumber,  the  same  head 
and  hand  Averc  ever  present  to  her  excited  faney. 
How  could  she  lie  there?  A hundred  times  she 
fancied  that  there  Avas  some  one  handling  the  lock 
of  the  door.  Then  she  Avas  sure  that  she  heard  a 
noise  in  her  mistress’s  room.  Should  she  go  to 
her  ? No.  All  was  again  quiet ; and  again  she 
closed  her  eyes.  So  she  continued  until  toAvard 
daylight,  Avlien  fatigue  and  anxiety  overcame  her, 
and  she  slept.  But  not  for  long.  Her  mistress’s 
voice  aAvoke  her,  not  calling  loudly,  but  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  close  to  her — 

“ Hester!” 

She  awoke  at  the  sound,  and  sat  up  to  listen. 
All  Avas  still : it  must  have  been  a dream.  Again 
she  lay  doAvn,  and  again  a whisper  filled  the 
room — 

“ Hester!” 

She  tore  the  curtain  of  the  bed  on  one  side.  . 
No,  there  was  no  one  but  herself  present.  With- 
out another  thought  she  rushed  into  her  mistress’s 
room  and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  clutched  the 
cold  face  in  her  hands,  clasped  the  cold  form  to  her 
breast,  sobbing  and  moaning  distractedly  over  the 
dear,  dear  friend  Avhom  she  had  lost.  There  Avas 
the  old  frightened  look  upon  the  dead  lady’s  face — 
the  same  look  Avhich  the  sister’s  face  had  worn — 
the  same  which  Hester  remembered  on  the  face  of 
Mr.  Ralph  ; and  there  was  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
corpse  a small  round  mark,  like  the  prick  of  a pin, 
just  over  the  heart. 

The  house  was  soon  alarmed,  and  the  servants 
came  croAvding  in  as  they  had  done  before  on  a 
similar  occasion;  but  Hester — terrified,  stupefied, 
and  giddj*  Avith  the  horrible  thoughts  Avhich  pos- 
sessed her — got  away  from  them  all,  and,  to  avoid 
any  further  questions,  sought  refuge  in  the  gar- 
den. She  Avalked  straight  to  the  most  lonely  part 
at  the  back  of  the  bouse,  and  sat  down  in  a little 
ruined  arbor,  to  think  Avhat  slie  should  do.  She 
had  not  been  there  long  Avlien  she  saw,  tying  right 
before  heron  the  path,  another  straightened  hair-pin  ! 

She  stooped  to  raise  it,  treni tiling  as  she  did  so. 
As  she  rose,  holding  it  in  her  fingers,  a dark  form 
passed  between  her  and  the  sun,  casting  a cold 
shadow  upon  her,  and,  looking  up,  she  read  in  Si- 
las’s Avliite  face  the  certainty  that  he  kneAV  her 
thought.  Then,  Avith  a shriek — 

**»*»* 

Days,  and  Aveeks,  and  months  passed  by,  and 
Hester’s  wits  still  Avandered.  Her  good  Aunt  So- 
phy brought  her  up  to  town,  and  change  of  scene 
at  length  restored  her  to  her  former  health. 

After  having  married,  and  survived  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Haddock  became  the  laundress  in  this 
gloomy  old  house,  where  now  she  sits  telling  us 
the  story.  ^ 

And  Mr.  Silas.  What  or  him  ? He  is  the  owner 
of  the  Pollards  noAV,  and  of  a large  house  in  town, 
and  has  many  servants.  Mrs.  Haddock  could  tell 
you  strange  stories  of  wild  orgies,  gambling, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery  in  which,  they  say, 
he  spent  some  twenty  years.  But  that  is  over ; 
and  for  these  ten  years  past  lie  has  lain  bed-rid- 
den. Without  friend  or  relation,  with  no  one  to 
care  for  him  or  attend  to  him,  save  his  hired 
nurses— dragging  on  a wretched  existence  from 
day  to  day — with  nothing  to  live  for,  yet  afraid  to 
die ; paralyzed,  helpless,  unutterably  lonely  and 
miserable,  old  Silas  Gurdlestone  awaits  the  dread 
summons  calling  him  to  the  tribunal  before  Avhich 
lie  must  render  au  account  of  his  deeds.  God  be 
merciful  to  iim!,  c 
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Burned  his  place  his  lips  were  sealed  for  the  night. 


Be  saw,  however,  and  the  rest  of  them  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  man  and  the  box  in  time  to 
come. 

Did  that  blooded  horse,  as  he  dashed  round 
the  curve  of  the  peak,  with  his  thin  nostrils  blaz- 
ing red  in,  the  dark  night,  know  who  his  rider 
was,  and  on  what  errand  he  was  bound  ? It  was 
not  snuff  that  distended  those  wide  nostrils  as  he 
plunged  down  the  broken  road,  through  the  close, 
deep  forest,  over  rocks  and  water-courses,  with- 
out missing  a step  with  his  sure,  ringing  hoofs ; 
and  mounting  the  sharp  gorge  beyond  with  the 
leap  of  a stag,  his  mane  and  tail  streaming  in 
the  calm,  thick  night ; the  eyes  lanterns  of  pur- 
suing light,  flashing  out  before  his  precipitous 
tread  in  jets  of  fire,  as  his  feet  struck  the  flinty 
stones,  with  a regular,  enduring  throb  from  his 
heaving  chest,  as  an  encouraging  hand  patted 
his  shoulder  and  urged  him  onward. 

Down  the  mountain  again,  with  never  a shy 
or  a snort — the  horse  knowing  the  rider,  and  the 
man  the  noble  beast ; the  lizards  wheetling  mer- 
rily, and  the  parrakcets  on  the  tree-tops  waking 
up  to  chatter  with  satisfaction.  Then  into  the 
beaten  track  along  by  the  sea-shore,  the  horse 
increasing  his  stride  at  every  minute,  the  spume 
flying  in  flakes  from  his  flaming  nostrils,  and  the 
man  bending  to  his  hot  neck,  smoothing  away 
the  white  foam ; until,  with  a panting  stagger, 
horse  and  rider  stood  still  in  the  town  of  Kings- 
ton. 

“ Here,  my  boys,  rub  this  your  master’s  horse 
down  well,  and  walk  him  about  the  court-yard 
for  an  hour.  There ! Take  this  between  you!’’ 

One  last  pat  of  the  steed’s  arched  neck,  a 
grateful  neigh  as  the  dark  face  pressed  against 
his  broad  head,  and  Paul  Darcantel  strode  away 
in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning. 

“Gorra  mighty!  Nimble  Jack,  look  at  dis! 
Bress  my  modder  in  hebben,  it  am  one  gold 
ounce  apiece,  sure  as  dis  gemmen’s  name  Ring 
Finger  Bill!  De  Lord  be  good  to  dat  tall  mas- 
sa!  Him  must  hab  plenty  ob  shiner  to  hove 
him  away  on  poor  dam  niggers  1” 

Even  while  the  tall  man  strode  on  toward 
the  port,  and  as  the  happy  blacks  were  chatter- 
ing over  their  yapper,  and  walking  the  gallant 
steed  up  and  down  the  paved  court-yard,  a dull, 
heavy-sailing  Spanish  brigantine  was  slowly  sag- 
ging past  Gallows  Point  and  the  Apostles’  Bat- 
tery, when,  creeping  on  by  the  frowning  forts  of 
Port  Royal,  she  held  her  course  to  sea. 

Very  different  sort  of  a craft  from  the  coun- 
terfeit brigantine  with  clean,  lean  bows  slipping 
out  from  theTiger’s  Trap  one  sultry  evening  be- 
fore a hurricane,  which  went  careering,  with  a 
sea  hound  after  her,  down  to  the  Garrote  (Jorge. 
Different  kind  of  a crew  too,  and  Captain  Brand 
must  have  remarked  the  contrast,  with  his  keen, 
critical,  nautical  eye — that  is,  if  he  chanced  to 
sail  in  both  brigantines,  as  there  is  much  reason 
for  believing  he  did — with  great  disgust,  on  board 
the  dirty,  dumpy  old  ballahoo  now  just  clear  of 
Drunkenman’s  Key,  and  heading  along  shore 
for  Helshire  Point,  bound  for  St.  Jago  dc  Cuba. 
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like  a statue  of  bronze,  his  right  arm  poised  with 
clenched  hand  aloft  in  a threatening  attitude ; 
his  dark,  grizzled  locks  bristling  above  his  head; 
the  black  eyes  flaming  with  an  inhuman  light,  as 
if  prepared  to  crush,  with  the  power  of  a god, 
' ',  in  a deep,  low 
ring  and  shudder, 


Captain  Branit 
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the  pigmies  around  him,  he  said, 
voice,  which  made  the  glasses  r:zc 

“Who  owns  this  bauble?” 

“It  belongs  to  a Colonel  Lawton,  who  has 
been  staying  here !”  exclaimed  Piron,  quickly 
and  hurriedly. 

“What  sort  of  man  ?”  came  again  from  those 
terrible  lungs,  without  relaxing  a muscle  of  hi| 
frame. 

“ A square-built,  tallish  fellow,  of  about  feefty, 
with  greenish  blue  eyes,  a black  wig,  and  a glo- 
rious sapphire  ring  on  the  only  finger  of  his  left 
hand  !”  roared  Burns  and  Stewart  together. 

Again  came  the  jar-of  the  earthquake  to  make 
the  building,  table,  glasses,  and  all  shake,  as 
Paul  Darcantel  strode  with  liis  heels  of  adamant 
out  of  the  sala,  and  to  the  veranda;  then  a 
bound,  which  was  heard  in  the  room ; and  after 
five  minutes’  stupid  silence  Banou  appeared. 

The  buckra  gentleman  had  torn  rather  than 
led  his  master’s  barb  from  the  stable,  and  scarce- 
ly waiting  for  a saddle,  had  thrown  himself  like 
an  Indian  across  his  back.  There  ! — his  master 
might  hear  the  clattering  of  the  hoofs  up  the 
steep. 

“The  mon’s  daft — clean  daft,  mon!”  “Be 
me  sowl,  it’s  the  only  pair  of  eyes  I iver  wouldn’t 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

LILIES  AND  SEA-WEED. 

By  day  and  night,  under  sun  or  moon,  and  in 
breeze  or  calm — by  the  resounding  shore — on  the 
rippling  water — in  saloon  and  grove,  picnicking 
and  boating — under  vine  or  awning — all  around 
in  the  whirling  waltz,  the  measured  contra-danza 
— amidst  the  tinkle  of  guitar  or  trill  of  piano, 
the  rattle  and  crash  of  the  full  band  on  board 
the  frigate — gently  rocking  on  the  narrow  deck 
of  the  Rosalie,  or  down  in  the  brig  of  teak — 
there  was  ever  a white  arm  linked  in  the  arm  of 
blue — now  timidly,  then  with  a confiding  press- 
ure— now  a furtive  look  of  blue  eyes  into  dark — 
then  a fixed,  steady  gaze  from  the  brown  to  the 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

SNUFF  OUT  OF  A DIAMOND  BOX. 

Another  week  rolled  on.  They  were  all  sit- 
ting over  their  dessert  at  their  last  dinner  at  Es- 
condido, for  they  were  all  going  to  leave  old 
Clinker  in  the  morning. 

“ Clinker,”  said  Piron,  “ you  told  me  yester- 
day that  you  had  a note  from  Colonel  Lawton, 
saying  he  would  not  take  passage  in  the  brig  with 
us  to  New  Orleans,  as  his  business  obliged  him 
to  leave  before  we  could  sail  ?” 

Clinker  choked  out  something  like  “Yes,”  as 
if  it  were  the  last  sound  a body  could  sigh  with 
three  or  four  hundred  tons  on  his  back. 

“ I’m  doosed  glad  to  hear  it,  Piron ; for  your 
military  friend  didn’t  enlist  my  fancy  at  all,  and 
I don’t  believe  any  more  of  his  patriot  sarvicc 
than  I do  in  Clinker’s  earthquake.  That  Col- 
onel is  a baste;  and  if  my  words  prove  true, 
I’ll  lave  a thousand  pounds  to  old  Clinker 
there.  ” 

Paddy  Burns’s  words  did  prove  true ; and  old 
Clinker  was  with  him  when  he  gave  a quake 
the  earth  had  nothing  to  do  with,  it  being  en- 
tirely of  an  apoplectic  nature;  but  he  got  the 
thousand  pounds  nevertheless. 

“For  once  in  your  life,  Burns,  I agree  with 
ye;  and  if  that  military  mon  went  to  shoot 
grouse  with  me  in  the  Hielands  I’d  tramp 
behind  him,  and  keep  both  barrels  of  me  gun 
cocked.  The  devil  take  his  black  wig  and  his 
green  eyes ! — and  he  passing  himsel’  aff  for  a 
Scot  too ! Tut,  mon !” 

“By-the-way,  Clinker,”  said  Piron,  during  a 
pause  in  the  conversation,  “ if  the  Colonel  is 
not  going  with  us  I must  take  him  back  his 


ined  for  admission  to  the  Military 


The  Doctor  was  sitting  in  his  calm,  grave  way, 
listening  to  the  disjointed  words — like  dried  nuts 
dropping  on  the  ground — from  the  shriveled  lips 
of  Clinker ; but  as  he  abstractedly  put  his  fingers 
in  the  box,  and  turned  his  eyes  languidly  as  he 
pushed  down  the  lid,  he  gave  a bound  from  his 
chair — with  the  box  clutched  in  his  left  hand — 
with  a jar  of  the  room  and  table  that  even  made 
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light — here  a palpitating  pause,  and  then  the 
blue  arms  wound  around  the  waving  stem — two 
white  arms  clasping,  with  a passionate  caress, 
the  neck  of  the  weed — and,  yes  ! the  Lily  float- 
ing on  the  white  cheek  of  tho  pond  had  been 
caught  by  the  strong  weed,  and  with  the  react- 
ing tide  was  going  out  to  sea ! Ay,  tho  sailor 
had  won  the  maiden  ! 

But  while  the  Lily  rocked  hither  and  thither 
on  the  pond,  with  its  blond  leaves  and  petals  of 
blue,  and  its  pliant  stem  in  danger  at  every  tide, 
did  the  fond  mothers  watch  it  from  the  bank? 
That  they  did,  thinking  of  the  time  when  they 
were  lilies  of  the  pond  themselves,  with  no  fears 
of  danger  near ! But  at  last  it  came,  and,  like 
blooming  flowers,  they  swung  to  and  fro  in  tho 
rain,  dropping  a tear  or  two  from  their  own  rosy 
leaves — more  in  dewy  sorrow  than  in  fear — and 
waiting  for  sunshine.  Bending  their  beautiful 
heads  of  roses  the  while,  one  toward  another, 
peeping  out  with  their  dark  violet  eyes  and  list- 
ening, as  the  wind  shook  them,  with  a tremble 
of  apprehension,  and  clinging  hopefully  to  the 
straight  support  on  which  they  reclined. 

By  day  and  night,  in  burning  sun  with  not  a 
drop  to  drink,  and  in  the  sultry  night  with  no 
morsel  of  food  to  eat — through  the  scaring  sand 
in  the  streets  and  lanes,  down  by  the  quays — to 
every  vessel  in  the  crowded  harbor — in  every  ho- 
tel and  lodging-house  in  Kingston — np  and  down 
Spanish  Town — away  off  to  Port  Royal — occa- 
sionally going  on  board  the  frigate  for  gold,  then 
on  shore  again — in  ribald  wassail  and  drunken 
dance,  gaming  hells  especially,  and  low  crimp- 
ing houses,  maroon  and  negro  huts  and  wretch- 
ed haunts  of  vice — scattering  gold  like  cards, 
dice,  rum,  and  water — no  end  to  it — in  large 
yellow  drops  too— and  still  striding  on,  question- 
ing, gleaming  with  those  revengeful  eyes — never 
resting  brain  or  body,  without  drink  or  meat — 
went  Paul  Darcantel. 

Oh,  Paul ! that  cowardly  villain  saw  you  from 
the  very  moment  you  took  that  pinch  of  snuff 
out  of  his  blue  enameled  box ! Ay ! even  be- 
fore, when  you  walked  your  mule  slowly  up  the 
broken  road,  while  a goaded  barb  was  curbed 
back  in  the  gloomy  forest  till  you  had  passed, 
with  his  rider’s  finger  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
And  in  all  your  ceaseless  wanderings,  by  day 
and  night,  that  now  timid,  terror-stricken  villain 
has  been  following  you.  Dodging  behind  cor- 
ners— under  the  well-worn  cloths  of  monte  banks 
— in  the  back  rooms  of  pulperias — hiding  in 
nests  of  infamy ! Every  where  and  in  all  places 
steering  clear  of  you ! 

Oh,  Paul ! what  a deceived  man  you  arc ! 

And  wffilc  you  are  doing  all  this  just  turn 
your  eyes  out  to  the  calm  spot  off  Montego  Bay, 
where  that  leaky  old  brigantine  is  bobbing  about. 
The  dirty,  surly  capitano  kicking  and  beating 
the  hand's  from  taffrail  to  bowsprit — particularly 
one  great  tall  fellow,  without  a hat  and  but  a few 
dry  thin  hairs  to  shield  his  skull  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun ; cursing  him,  as  he  puffs  a cigarrito,  for 
being  the  most  idle  scoundrel  of  a skulk  on  board! 
But  he — the  scoundrel — laughing  with  a hollow 
laugh  up  the  sleeve  of  his  filthy  shirt,  with  never 
a dollar  in  his  belt,  or  an  extra  pair  of  trowsers 
in  the  forecastle,  with  bare  feet,  and  still,  cold 
eyes,  now  turned  to  green— eating  nasty  jerked 
beef  and  drinking  putrid  water — never  sleeping 
for  vermin — kicked  and  cuffed  about  the  decks ! 

But  yet  lie  smiled  with  a devilish  satisfaction, 
Paul,  for  he  had  escaped  you,  and  was  bound  to 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba ! From  there  he  would  char- 
ter— steal,  perhaps — a small  boat,  and  run  over 
to  the  Doce  Leguas  Keys,  where  ihere  was  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  mildewed  gold ! If  nobody 
had  discovered  it — which  was  not  probable — and 
he — the  scoundrel — would  gather  it  up  in  bags, 
and  slink  away  to  some  other  part  of  the  world ! 

You  must  be  very  quick,  Captain  Brand,  for 
the  leaky  brigantine  does  not  sail  so  fast  as  the 
Centipede,  and  your  nncient  compadre,  Don  Ig- 
nacio, is  just  out  of  prison.  His  old,  fat,  banana 
wife  is  very  sorry  for  it,  but  that’s  none  of  your 
business. 

And  you,  Doctor  Paul ! Don’t  you  pity  that 
flying,  dirty  wretch,  with  his  mutilated  hand, 
and  soul-beseeching  gaze  out  of  those  greenish, 
frozen  eyes,  where  a ray  of  mercy  never  entered, 
but  whose  icy  lids  fairly  crack  as  your  shadow 
stamps  across  them  ? 

No ! not  a ray  of  pity  or  mercy  for  the  infa- 
mous villain ; not  even  a twitch  of  the  little  finger 
of  his  bloody,  mutilated  white  hand ! No ! not  the 
faintest  hope  of  pity ! He  shall  die  in  such  tor- 
ments as  even  a pirate  never  devoted  a victim ! 

But  you  are  worn  out,  Darcantel ; your  prey 
has  escaped  you.  The  people  think  you  mad, 
as  you  are,  for  revenge ; and  though  your  stride 
is  the  same,  and  your  frame  still  as  nervous  as  a 
galvanized  corpse,  yet  flesh  and  blood  can  not 
stand  it.  Go  on  board  the  Monongahela  and  talk 
to  that  true  friend  whose  counsels  you  have  ever 
listened  to  smee  you  were  rocking  in  your  cradle, 
or  take  that  noble,  gallant  youth  in  your  arms 
and  console  him — for  he  needs  consolation — and 
think  of  the  mouse  who  gnawed  the  net  years 
and  years  ago. 

Well,  you  will,  Paul  Darcantel;  but  before 
you  do,  you  will  step  into  that  little  jeweler’s 
shop  and  buy  a trifle  for  old  Clinker  there,  out  at 
Escondido.  You  want  a ring,  the  finest  gem  that 
can  be  found  on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  There 
it  is  — its  equal  not  to  be  bought  in  the  whole 
West  India  Islands,  or  the  East  Indies  either. 

“ I gave  a military  man  an  ounce  for  the  set- 
ting alone,  but  the  sapphire-looking  stone  may 
be  glass.  He  was  going  to  sail  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a Spanish  brigantine  for  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
and  wanted  the  money  to  pay  his  bill  at  the 
lodging-house  adjoining.  The  Sefior  might  take 
it  for  any  price  he  chose  to  put  upon  it.” 

What  made  that  old  dealer  in  precious  stones 
and  trinkets  turn  paler  than  his  old  topaz  face 
as  he  yelled  frantically  for  his  older  Creole  wife  ? 
The  Sefior  had  scizeri-|tbej*ing1-u£1  lip  .broke  his 
elbows  through  the  gia&PcaBBS  "which  -contained 


the  time-honored  jewelry,  and  dashed  a yellow 
shower  of  heavy  gold  ounces  over  the  floor  of 
the  little  shop,  smashing  the  glass  door  of  that 
too  in  his  exit ! And  when  the  little  toddling 
fat  woman  appeared  in  the  most  indecent  dress 
possible  to  conceive  of,  with  scarcely  time  to 
light  her  paper  cigar,  she  exclaimed, 

“ Es  lunatico  hombre!  ay,  demonio  con  oro!  A 
crazy  man — a demon  with  gold !”  And  forth- 
with she  picked  up  the  pieces  and  looked  at  them 
critically  to  be  sure  of  their  value.  “ Son  buenos, 
Campeche!  All  right,  old  Deary;  we’ll  have 
such  a podrida  to-day ! Baked  duck  with  gar- 
lic, too ! So  shut  the  door ! There’s  the  ounce 
you  gave  the  officer  man  for  the  ring,  and  I’ll 
guard  the  rest.” 

That  old  woman  did,  too,  and  that  very  night 
she  won — in  the  most  skillful  way — from  her 
shaky  old  topaz,  in  his  tin  spectacle  setting,  his 
last  ounce,  and  locked  all  up  in  her  own  little 
brass-nailed  trunk  for  a rainy  season  for  them 
both,  together  with  their  daughter’s  picaninnies. 

Paul  Darcantel  whirled  and  spun  round  the 
corners  and  along  the  sandy  streets  till  he  reached 
the  landing,  moving  like  a water-spout  and  clear- 
ing every  thing  from  his  track.  There  he  sprang 
into  the  first  boat  he  saw,  seized  the  sculls,  de- 
spite the  shrieks  and  gesticulations  of  the  old 
nigger  whose  property  it  was,  and  who  jumped 
overboard  with  a howl  as  if  a lobster  had  caught 
him  by  the  toe,  and  paddled  into  a neighboring 
boat  where,  with  the  assistance  of  another  an- 
cient crony,  they  both  let  off"  volley  upon  volley 
of  shrieks  which  alarmed  the  harbor,  while  the 
boat  went  shooting  like  a javelin  toward  the 
men-of-war. 

However,  those  old  stump-tailed  African  bab- 
oons found  a gold  ounce  in  their  boat  after  it 
had  been  set  adrift  from  the  American  frigate. 
What  a jolly  snapping  of  teeth  over  a tough  old 
goose  stuffed  with  onions  that  night,  with  two 
respectable  colored  ladies  and  a case  bottle  of 
rum  beside  them  ! You  can  almost  sniff  the  fra- 
grant odor  as  it  arises,  even  at  this  distance.  I 
do,  and  shall,  mayhap,  many  a time  again,  in 
lands  where  stuffed  goose  and  comely  colored  la- 
dies abound. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

PARTING. 

There  had  been  a small  party  on  board  the 
Monongahela  the  night  before  to  bid  the  Commo- 
dore good-by — all  old  friends  of  both  parties. 
The  Pirons,  Burns,  Stewart,  Stingo,  and  Jacob 
Blunt.  Clinker  was  not  there,  for  he  never  went 
where  it  was  damp,  and  if  he  got  musty  it  must 
be  from  mildew  on  shore.  The  Martha  Blunt, 
under  the  careful  management  of  young  Binks, 
the  mate,  with  Banou  and  all  the  baggage  on 
board,  was  being  towed  by  two  of  the  frigate’s 
boats  down  the  harbor,  with  hey  yards  masthead- 
ed all  ready  to  sheet  home  the  sails  when  the 
black  pilot  should  say  the  land-wind  would  make 
and  the  passengers  to  come  on  board. 

The  lights  were  twinkling  from  lattice  and  ve- 
randa in  the  upper  and  lower  town,  the  lanterns 
of  the  French  and  English  Admirals  were  shining 
from  the  tops  of  their  flag-ships,  and  the  revolv- 
ing gleams  from  the  beacon  on  the  Pallissadocs 
Point  flickered  and  dazzled  over  the  gemmed 
starlit  surface  of  the  water.  The  awning  was 
still  spread  on  the  after  deck  of  the  Monongahela ; 
and  there,  while  the  officer  of  the  watch  paced 
the  forward  part  of  the  deck  with  the  midship- 
men to  leeward,  the  sentries  on  the  high  platform 
outside  and  on  the  forecastle,  the  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  stood  silently  watching  and  think- 
ing. 

Softly,  like  the  cool  breath  of  a slumbering 
child,  came  a faint  air  from  the  land.  The  bell 
of  the  frigate,  clanging  in  its  brassy  throat, 
struck  for  midnight.  The  sentinels  on  their 
posts  cried,  “All’s  well!”  The  old  brig  was 
letting  fall  her  topsails ; and  the  sound  of  the 
oars  in  the  cutters’  row-locks  ceased. 

“ Cleveland!”  said  Piron,  quietly,  “ while  the 
ladies  and  our  friends  are  getting  into  the  barge, 
come  down  with  me  in  your  cabin.  I wish  to 
have  a parting  word  with  you.” 

So  they  go  down. 

“ Now,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  seen  as  well 
as  I how  wildly  those  young  people  are  in  love 
with  each  other.  So  has  my  wife  and  her  sis- 
ter; and,  indeed,  my  sweet  Rosalie  seems  more 
in  love  with  him  than  our  niece.  I have  not 
had  the  heart  to  put  a thorn  in  the  path  of  their 
happiness,  and  God  grant  it  may  all  come  right. 
But,  Cleveland,  you  know  that  we  come  from 
an  old  and  noble  stock,  where  the  bar  sinister 
has  never  crossed  our  escutcheon,  and  I can  not 
yet  make  up  my  mind  to  an  immediate  engage- 
ment. This  our  niece  has  consented  to — Stop, 
Cleveland ! hear  me  out.  I do  not,  however, 
carry  my  prejudices  to  any  absurd  extent,  nor 
have  I spoken  on  this  subject  to  the  girl,  and 
only  to  her  mother  and  my  wife;  but  I wish 
you  to  explain  the  way  we  feel,  in  your  own 
kind  manner,  to  your  friend’s  son.  Say  to  him 
what  a trial  it  has  been  to  us — how  we  all  love 
him” — he  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes — 
“ and  after  he  has  learned  all,  if  he  still  persists 
in  urging  his  suit  when  the  cruise  is  over,  he 
shall  have  our  consent  and  blessing.  Time  may 
work  changes  in  them  both;  and  meanwhile  I 
shall  not  mention  the  matter  to  our  little  Rosa- 
lie, as  we  fear  for  the  consequences.” 

“ Spoken  like  a true  father  and  a noble  gen- 
tleman, my  dear  Piron ! I have  thought  as  you 
and  your  excellent  wife  do  on  this  matter  ; but, 
like  you,  I have  not  had  the  courage  to  give 
even  a hint  of  warning  to  Henry.  I shall,  how- 
ever, break  the  matter  gently  to  him,  and  send 
my  coxswain  for  his  father  also,  whom  I have  not 
seen  for  a week,  and  who,  they  tell  me,  has  been 
raging  about  Kingston  ever  since  he  ran  away 
from  you  at  Escondido.  His  son  loves  him  de- 
votedly; and  a word  from  him  will  do  more 
than  I could  say  in  a lifetime.” 


“The  ladies  are  in  the  barge,  Commodore,” 
squeaked  Midshipman  Mouse,  as  he  popped  his 
tiny  head  into  the  cabin. 

“ Very  well,  Sir.  And  tell  Lieutenant  Dar- 
cantel that  I wisli  to  sec  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, before  church  service.  Come,  Piron!” 

On  tho  lower  grating  of  the  accommodation 
ladder  stood  the  Commodore  with  his  first  lieu- 
tenant as  the  barge  shoved  off. 

“ I am  heartily  obliged  to  you,  Commodore 
Cleveland,”  said  Jacob  Blunt,  “for  your  kind- 
ness to  me ; and  if  Mr.  Hardy  will  permit,  I’ll 
give  the  boats’  crews  a glass  of  grog  for  their 
trouble  in  towing  the  old  brig.” 

Certainly ! Jacob  knew  what  was  proper  un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  liked  a moderate 
toss  himself  after  a hard  night’s  work  as  well 
as  the  lusty  sailors  in  the  boats,  and  the  young- 
sters, Rat  and  Martin,  who  steered  them. 

So  the  barge  shoved  oft",  with  no  other  words 
spoken,  though  there  were  white  handkerchiefs 
wet  with  women’s  tears,  and  red  bandanas,  too, 
somewhat  moist ; while  following  in  the  barge’s 
wake  went  a light  whale-boat  gig,  pulled  by  four 
old  tars,  who  could  make  her  leap,  when  they 
had  a mind,  half  out  of  water;  for  it  was  in 
those  brawny  old  arms  to  do  it.  But  now  they 
merely  dipped  the  long  oar-blades  in  the  water, 
and  could  not  keep  up  with  the  barge. 

They  knew — those  corrugated  old  salts — that 
their  gallant,  considerate  young  Captain  there 
in  the  stern-sheets,  with  the  tiller-ropes  in  his 
hands,  who  steered  so  wildly  about  the  harbor, 
had  something  more  yielding  than  white-laced 
rope  in  his  flippers;  and  that  the  sweet  little 
craft  under  white  dimity,  with  her  head  throw- 
ing off  the  sparkling  spray  as  she  lay  under  his 
bows,  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  sea — not  caring 
much,  cither,  to  what  port  she  was  bound,  so 
long  as  she  found  good  holding  ground  when 
she  got  in  harbor  with  both  bowers  down,  and 
cargo  ready  for  another  voyage — not  she ! 

Finally,  old  Jacob  Blunt,  Master,  again  in 
full  command  of  brig  Martha,  with  Mr.  Binna- 
cle Binks  catting  the  anchor  forward ; all  sail 
made,  sheets  home,  and  every  thing  ship-shape, 
with  a fresh,  steady  land-wind,  and  a light  gig 
towing  astern,  went  steering  out  to  sea,  bound  to 
New  Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Windward  Passage. 

At  the  first  ray  of  sunrise  the  gig’s  line  was 
cast  off ; and  with  the  waves  breaking  over  her, 
those  four  old  sons  of  Daddy  Neptune  bared 
their  tattooed  arms — illustrative  of  ships,  an- 
chors, and  maidens — and  bent  their  bodies  with 
a will  toward  the  harbor. 

“ Take  keer,  Sir,  if  it’s  the  same  to  you,  or 
we’ll  be  on  that  ledge  off  the  ‘ ’Postle’s  Battery.’ 
It  looks  jist  like  that  ’ere  reef  in  the  Vargin’s 
Passage  as  I was  wunce  nearly  ’racked  on,  in  the 
Smasher,  sixteen-gun  brig.” 

“No  fear,  Harry  Greenfield.” 

“Beg  your  parding,  Mr.  Darcantel,  but  that 
’ere  wessel  you  is  heading  for  is  that  old  clump 
of  a Spanish  gun-boat;  our  craft  is  off  here, 
under  the  quarter  of  the  Monongaheelee." 

“ Oh  yes,  Charley;  I see  the  Rosalie." 

What  made  these  old  salts  slew  gravely  round 
one  to  the  other,  as  their  sixteen-feet  oars  rat- 
tled with  a regular  jar  in  the  brass  rullocks,  and 
shut  one  eye  tight,  as  if  they  enjoyed  something 
themselves  ? Probably  they  were  thinking  of  a 
strapping  lass,  in  blue  ribbons,  who  lived  some- 
where in  a sea-port  town  long  years  ago.  But 
yet  they  loved  that  young  slip  of  sea-weed,  whose 
head  was  bent  down  to  the  buttons  of  his  blue 
jacket,  his  epaulet  lopsided  on  his  shoulder,  his 
sword  hilt  downward,  and  his  brown  eyes  tracing 
the  lines  of  the  ash  grating  where  pretty  feet  had 
once  rested,  while  he  jerked  the  tiller  ropes  from 
side  to  side,  and  his  gig  went  wild  by  reef  and 
point  toward  the  Rosalie. 

When  the  gig’s  oars  at  last,  in  spite  of  her 
meandering  navigation  by  her  abstracted  helms- 
man, trailed  alongside  the  schooner,  and  while 
her  crew  were  cracking  a few  biscuit  and  jokes 
on  deck,  with  the  sun  high  up  the  little  craft’s 
masts,  her  Captain  hurried  down  to  his  small 
cabin,  and  changed  his  rig  for  service  on  board 
the  frigate. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

DEVOTION. 

Sunday  morning  in  Kingston  harbor.  The 
deep-toned  bells  from  cathedral  and  church  were 
wafted  off  from  the  town ; the  troops  at  Park 
Camp  marching  with  easy  tread  to  their  chapel ; 
matrons  and  maidens,  with  bare  heads,  fans, 
and  mantillas,  going  along  demurely;  portly 
judges,  factors,  and  planters  trudging  beside 
palanquins  of  their  Saxon  spouses ; negroes  in 
white ; Creoles  in  brown,  cigarritos  put  out  for 
a time ; while  swinging  censers  and  rolling  sound 
of  organs  and  chants,  or  prayers  and  sermons 
from  kirk  and  pulpits,  told  how  the  people  were 
worshiping  God  according  to  their  several  be- 
liefs. 

On  the  calm  harbor,  too,  and  in  Port  Royal, 
lay  the  men-of-war,  the  church  pennants  taking 
the  place  of  the  ensigns  at  the  peaks,  the  bells 
tolling,  and  the  sailors — quiet,  clean,  and  order- 
ly— were  attending  Divine  sendee. 

On  board  the  Monongahela  the  great  spar- 
deck  was.  comparatively  deserted — all  save  that 
officer  with  his  spy-glassing  old  quarter-master, 
and  the  sentries  on  gangway  and  forecastle. 
The  ropes,  however,  were  flemished  down  in 
concentric  coils,  the  guns  without  a speck  of 
dust  on  their  shining  coats,  the  capstan  polished 
like  an  old  brass  candlestick,  and  every  thing 
alow  and  aloft  in  a faultless  condition. 

As  Harry  Darcantel  came  rather  languidly 
over  the  gangway,  and  went  down  to  the  main- 
deck,  where  the  five  hundred  sailors  in  snowy- 
white  mustering  clothes  were  assembled,  Com- 
modore Cleveland  beckoned  to  him  with  his  finger 
as  he  stood  talking  at  the  cabin-door  to  his  first 
lieutenant. 

“Hardy,  I do  not  feel  well  this  morning ; 


make  my  excuses  to  the  chaplain,  and  go  on 
with  the  service.  Come  in,  Harry.  Orderlv 
allow  no  one,  not  even  the  servants,  to  enter  the 
cabin  — except  Doctor  Darcantel,  in  case  he 
should  come  on  board.” 

The  stiff  soldier  laid  his  white-gloved  finger  on 
the  visor  of  his  hat.  Then  the  chaplain,  stand- 
ing on  his  flag-draped  pulpit  at  the  main-mast, 
with  those  five  hundred  quiet,  attentive  sailors 
seated  on  capstan-bars  and  match-tubs  between 
the  silent  cannon,  and  no  sound  save  his  mild, 
persuasive  voice,  as  he  read  the  sublime  service 
from  the  good  lessons  before  him.  Then,  after 
a short  but  impressive  sermon,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  honest  tars  around  him, 
with  a kindly  word,  too,  for  the  sagacious  offi- 
cers who  commanded  them,  he  closed  the  Holy 
Book  and  delivered  the  parting  benediction. 

As  he  began,  a shore  boat,  in  spite  of  tho 
warning  of  the  sentry  at  the  gangway,  came 
bows  on  to  the  frigate’s  solid  6ide,  and  as  she 
went  dancing  and  bobbing  back  from  the  recoil 
of  the  concussion  a tall,  powerful  man  leaped 
out  of  her,  and  by  a mighty  spring  caught  the 
man-ropes  of  the  port  gangway,  and  swung  him- 
self through  the  open  port  of  the  gun-deck. 
Bowing  his  lofty  head  with  reverential  awe  as 
the  last  solemn  words  of  the  benediction  were 
uttered  by  tho  chaplain,  he  joined,  in  a deep, 
guttural  voice,  the  word  “Amen,”  and  strode 
on  and  entered  the  cabin. 

The  curtains  were  closely  drawn  of  the  after- 
cabin, even  to  shut  out  the  first  whisper  of  the 
young  sea-breeze  which  was  fluttering  in  from 
Port  Royal,  and  there  stood  that  noble  officer, 
with  his  strong  arm  thrown  around  the  gallant 
outh — the  picture  of  abject  woe — talking  in  his 
ind,  feeling  accents,  trying  to  console  him, 
painting  the  sky  bright  in  the  distance,  and  beg- 
ging him,  by  all  the  love  and  affection  he  bore 
him  through  so  many  years,  to  be  a inan,  and 
trust  to  his  good  conscience  and  his  right  arm 
to  cleave  his  way  through  the  clouds  and  gloom 
which  surrounded  him. 

“There,  Henry,  you  are  calmer  now.  Sit 
down  here  in  my  state-room,  and  while  you  think 
of  that  fond  girl  give  a thought  to  that  poor,  be- 
reaved mother,  Madame  Rosalie,  who  loves  you 
for  the  resemblance  she  thinks  you  bear  to  her 
little  boy,  who  was  murdered  by  pirates  just  sev- 
enteen years  ago  off  this  very  island.” 

“ What  do  you  say,  Cleveland  ?”  said  a voice 
behind  him  with  such  deep,  concentrated  energy 
that  the  Commodore  fairly  started.  “ What  did 
you  say  about  a lost  child  and  a Madame  Rosa- 
lie?” 

Paul  Darcantel  stood  there  in  the  softened 
crimson  light,  with  his  sinewy,  bony  hands  up- 
raised, his  gaunt  breast  heaving,  with  unshorn 
beard  and  tangled,  grizzly  locks,  the  iron  jaw- 
half  open,  and  his  dark,  terrible  eyes  gleaming 
with  unearthly  fire. 

“ Speak,  Harry  Cleveland ! For  the  wife  you 
have  lost,  speak !” 

“My  dear,  dearest  friend ; do  be  calm ! Why 
have  you  been  so  long  away  from  me  ? I want- 
ed you  here,  but  you  did  not  come.  Our  poor 
boy  has  had  his  first  lesson  in  this  world’s  grief, 
and  I have  felt  obliged  to  tell  him  all — yes,  ev- 
ery thing  ! That  the  grave  he  has  so  often  wept 
over,  under  the  magnolia,  does  not  contain  his 
mother ; and  that — ” 

“Merciful  God!”  said  Paul  Darcantel,  sink- 
ing down  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped 
together,  while  the  first  tears  for  more  than 
twenty  years  streamed  from  his  agonized  eyes. 
“There  is  a Providence  in  it  all!  That  boy  is 
not  my  son!  I saved  him  from  the  Pirate’s 
grasp,  and  that  woman  must  be  his  mother!” 

Lower  and  lower  the  lofty  head  bent,  till  it 
touched  the  deck,  the  bony  hands  clasped  tight 
together — and  those  eyes!  Ah,  those  parched 
eyes ! No  longer  dry ! 

“ Paul,  Paul ! What  is  this  I hear?  For  the 
love  of  Heaven  and  those  angels  who  are  waiting 
for  us,  speak  again  !’’ 

“My  father— my  more  than  father,  I am  not 
illegitimate,  then ! No  such  shame  may  cause 
your  boy  to  blush  for  his  mother?” 

While  strong  and  loving  arms  raised  the  ex- 
hausted man  from  the  deck,  and  while  he  be- 
comes once  more  the  same  determined  Paul  Dar- 
cantel, and  with  hand  grasped  in  hand  is  rapid- 
ly recounting  unknown  years  of  his  existence,  let 
us  leave  the  cabin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  TELEGRAPH. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

B ai/timoke,  A uejust  2, 1 860. 

An  article  in  your  Weekly  for  August  4th  on  the 
subject  of  Atlantic  Telegraphs  struck  me  as  being 
so  correct  (particularly  as  regards  the  old  com- 
pany), that,  with  your  permission,  I will  give  you 
the  exact  speed  of  the  electric  current  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  first  Atlantic  Cable,  taken  on 
the  spot  by  the  writer. 

It  will  be  remembered  Queenstown,  Ireland,  was 
the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  previous  to  departure 
for  Valentia  Bay.  It  was  at  the  former  place,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1857,  that  a connection  was  made 
between  the  wire  on  board  the  Niagara  and  Aga- 
memnon, containing  in  all  about  two  thousand  sev- 
en hundred  miles.  Experiment  proved  that  it 
required  three-fourths  of  a second  for  the  “spark” 
to  pass  through.  This  was  on  the  very  eve  of  de- 
parture (the  fleet  started  August  3d).  Previous  to 
this  the  time  was  never  less  than  from  1|  to  1 sec- 
ond for  the  transmission  of  a spark. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that,  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, the  passage  of  the  electricity  did  not  justify 
the  belief  that  a “ remunerative  speed”  had  been 
obtained,  and  in  all  probability  could  not  be  until  a 
more  perfect  system  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
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the  game  of  life. 

by  ELIZA  COOK. 

With  eager  hand  Hope  deftly  weaves 
The  mantles  that  our  pride  would  don, 
While  busv-finger’d  Care  unreaves 
The  garments  as  we  put  them  on. 

We  rear  our  palaces  of  joy, 

And  tread  them  with  exulting  shout, 

Till  crumbling  round,  ’tis  plainly  found 
Some  corner-stones  have  been  left  out. 

And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

Shadow  and  substance  ever  blending ; 

’Mid  flowers  of  Peace  and  tares  of  Strife 
Gaily  beginning — sadly  ending. 

The  maiden  greets  her  swain  to-day, 

They  jar  to-morrow,  and  she  flouts  him ; 
Now  she  believes  whate’er  he’ll  say, 

A month  has  gone, — alas!  she  doubts  him; 
The  lover  hangs  upon  a glance, 

With  glowing  trust  and  earnest  sueing; 
Next  year  he  rouses  from  his  trance, 

And  scorns  the  one  he  late  was  wooing. 

And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

Our  dreams  dispell’d,  our  plans  defeated, 
And  when  we’ve  lost  with  pain  and  cost, 

Still  stand,  as  ready  to  be  cheated. 

The  cooing  infant’s  rosy  mouth 
Aptly  receives  the  sweeten’d  potion ; 

When  waves  are  calm,  and  winds  are  south, 
None  see  the  death-rocks  in  the  ocean. 

The  rich  man  toils  to  “gather  up,” 

Meaning  to  bask  in  Fortune’s  clover, 

And  while  he  pours  into  his  cup, 

Perceives  not  it  is  running  over. 

And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

Now  simply  snared,  now  wisely  brooding, 
Now  bribed  by  smiles,  now  spreading  wiles, 
Living  deluded  and  deluding. 

The  Poet  prattles  to  the  stars, 

Philosophers  dissect  the  thunder, 

But  both  are  stopp’d  by  crystal  bars, 

And  stand  outside  to  watch  and  wonder. 

We  moralize  on  battle-plains, 

Where  blood  has  poured,  and  fame  was  won, 
We  turn  and  see  the  baby’s  glee 
Over  his  mimic  sword  and  gun. 

And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

’Twixt  holy  Thought,  and  fearful  Deed. 
Some  only  stay  to  work  and  pray, 

And  some  but  live  for  Crime  and  Greed. 

Our  feet  of  clay  trip  up  each  other, 

Our  wings  of  ether  seek  the  sky; 

We  breathe — we  are — child  follows  mother,* 
Yet  none  can  tell  us  “How?”  or  “Why?” 
Our  hearts,  like  clocks,  keep  ticking  fast, 

We  climb  and  laugh,  we  fall  and  weep, 

Till,  tired  of  guessing,  at  the  last 
We  solve  the  riddle  in  a sleep. 

And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

In  motley  garbs  of  Grief  and  Pleasure, 

Till  we  are  drest  in  that  green  vest 
For  which  the  sexton  takes  our  measure. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Thomas  Andrews  & co., 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos.  136  and  138  Cedar  Street, 
CHEMICAL  WORKS,) 

Nos.  40  to  54  Morgan  St,  > 

Jersey  City.  ) 


Bi-Carbonate  Soda,  Imported  in  112  lb.  kegs,  or  re- 
packed IN  PAPERS  OR  IlOXES. 

Creak  Tartar,  perfectly  pore,  in  papers,  boxes,  or 
barrels,  or  crystals. 

Excelsior  Yeast  Powder,  reliable  and  economic- 
al, the  very  best  in  use. 

Excelsior,  pcre  double  refined,  Family  and  Soda 
Saleratos,  in  ail  styles,  as  made  at  our  Chemical  Works. 

Newcastle  Sal  Soda,  in  casks,  barrels,  or  125  lb. 
kegs,  by  the  ton  or  to  arrive. 

Soda  Ash  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  brands, 
different  grades  and  tests,  for  Glass  nnd  Soap  Makers. 

Prepared  Potash,  in  6,  12,  and  24  lb.  tins,  in  cases, 
and  in  original  barrels. 

Soap  Powder  for  washing,  30  and  CO  papers  in  a 
box,  full  directions  for  use. 

Indigo,  Madras,  Manilla,  and  other  qualities, 
neatly  put  up  in  boxes  or  in  original  cases. 

IVE  ARE  FIRST  HANDS.  ALL  GOODS  WAR- 
RANTED. ESTABLISHED  13  YEARS. 


The  Excellencies 

of 

Burnett’s  Gocoaine 


Appear  from  the  fact  that  Its  principal  ingredient  is  a 
cooling  vegetable  oil,  possessing  peculiar  affinities  for 
the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  imparting  a semi-trans- 
parent lustre  to  the  hair,  its  rapid  absorption  leaving 
bnt  little  rcsiduo  upon  the  surface. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


TVhosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 


*7*  *"°r  F*ca'ers  >n  eases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
Dan„ie  Uo7-cn— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accoin- 
P nymg  each  package.  _ . . . i 
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BABBITT’S  SOAP.  Price  per  Box 
* Mr.  B.  T.  BABBITT,  the  well-known 
Saleratus  manufacturer,  is  bringing  out  a 
new  and  useful  article  of 
SOAP, 

Put  up  in  boxes  of  00  pounds  each,  in  1 
pound  bars,  price  $5  per  box.  This  Soap 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  other 
Soaps  wherever  introduced.  One  pound 
will  go  as  far  as  3 pounds  of  ordinary 
family  Soap.  It  will  wash  in  either  hard 
or  salt  water;  it  does  not  injure  the  fab- 
ric—on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  it  and 
fixes  the  colors.  It  will  remove  paint, 
grease,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  But  little 
labor  is  required  where  this  Soap  is  used. 
Directions  sent  in  each  box  for  making 
ONE  POUND  OF  THE  ABOVE  SOAP 
into  THREE  GALLONS  OF  HAND- 
SOME SOFT  SOAP.  Send  for  a box  and 
give  it  a trial.  If  you  do  not  want  a 
whole  box  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to 
join  you  and  divide  it.  Believing  that 
no  family  which  has  once  used  this  Soap 
will  ever  be  without  it,  and  being  desirous 
to  have  its  merit  widely  known,  1 have 
made  arrangements  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  following  papers  (many  of  whom 
have  tried  the  Soap  and  know  its  value), 
by  which  I am  able  for  the  present  to  of- 
fer to  any  person  remitting  to  me  $5  on 
any  solvent  Bank  in  the  United  States, 
one  box  of  the  above  Soap,  and  a receipt 
for  one  year’s  subscription  to  either  of  the 
following  New  York  papers,  viz. ; 

The  Weekly  Tribune, 

The  Weekly  Day  Book, 

The  Weekly  Times, 

The  Weekly  Sun, 

The  Century, 

The  Independent, 

The  Examiner, 

Christian  Advocate, 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  Chronicle, 

Vanity  Fair, 

Scottisli  American  Journal. 
Hankins'  Family  Pictorial, 

United  States  Journal, 

The  Weekly  World, 

Or,  if  preferred,  I will  send  the  Semi- 
Weekly  Tribune  six  months,  or  the  Daily 
Tribune,  Times,  or  Sun,  two  months. 

Or,  Harper’s  Weekly  for  six  months. 
Please  be  particular,  and  give  full  direc- 
tions for  shipping  the  goods.  Also,  give 
the  name  of  your  Post-Office,  with  the 
State  and  County  in  which  vou  reside. 
Address  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  60,  68,  70,  72  and  74  Washington 
Street.  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — I will  send  the  Soap  without  pa- 
pers on  the  receipt  of  $4  25. 
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NOW  READY; 

Jack  Hopeton  and  his  Friends; 

OR, 

TnE  ADVENTURES  OF  A GEORGIAN. 

By  W.  W.  TURNER. 

Price  $1  00. 

On  the  18th, 

Nemesis. 

By  MARION  HARLAND. 

12mo,  $1  25. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 
New  York. 


■•Vr  Balzac’s  Novels. 

111  a few  days, 

OESAR  BIRO'TTEAU. 

A Novel,  by  Honore  we  Balzao. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  O.  W.  Wight  and  F.  B. 
Goodrich  (“Dick  Tinto’’).  Ono  elegant  vol.  12mo, 
Cloth  bound.  Price  $1  00. 

Tlie  first  of  a series  of  translations  from  these  cele- 
brated novels.  Rudd  & Carleton,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 


Health  of  American  Women. 

The  Graefenberg  Company  was  organized  under  an 
Act  of  Legislature  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  lias  become 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  firmly  established 
medical  institutions  in  the  country,  and  in  its  reputation 
for  skill,  integrity,  and  confidence,  it  challenges  com- 
parison with  any  other  medical  organization  in  the  world. 

Some  years  ago  the  following  testimony  from  high  au- 
thority ill  the  literary  and  religious  community  was  re- 
ceived : 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Graefenberg  Company  justifies  me  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  their  medicines  are  worthy  of  confidence. 

FRANCIS  HALL, 

Editor  and  Proprietor  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  a number  of 
testimonials  exhibited  to  me  by  the  Graefenberg  Compa- 
ny, relative  to  the  merits  of  their  medicines,  and  I take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  they  present  evidences  of  genu- 
ineness, nnd  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  N.  BANGS,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Since  then,  one  of  the  loading  Graefenberg  medicines 
has  been  its 

MARSHALL’S  UTERINE  CATHOLICON. 

This  will  infallibly,  positively,  invariably  cure  ail  those 
torturing,  perplexing,  and  debilitating  symptoms  com- 
monly known  as  female  disease,  weakness,  irregularities, 
local  derangements  and  their  constitutional  symptoms, 
which  weary  and  render  unhappy  so  many  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  56,  for  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession seeks  in  vain  for  a remedy,  and  from  which 
wealth,  position,  delicacy,  and  refinement  afford  no  ex- 
emption. 

Price  $1  50  per  bottle.  For  Six  Dollars 

Five  Boti  les  sent  by  Express,  and  Charges  Prepaid 
to  tub  end  of  Express  Line  from  New  York.  --^Tl 
Address  JOSHUA  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician,  Graefenberg  Institute, 

No.  2 BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

DR.  BRIDGE  may  he  consulted  personally  or  by  let- 
ter, and  he  will  attend  to  professional  calls  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Graefenberg  Institute.  Patients  will  also 
be  received,  and  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
say:  “The  secluded  quarters  of  the  Graefenberg  Insti- 
tute offer  unequaled  advantages  for  all  suffering  from  the 
graver  forms  of  Uterine  difficulties,  Chronic  Disease,  or 
where  great  care,  skill,  and  quiet  retirement  is  needed  in 
cases  of  Confinement.  The  Institute  is  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  Resident  Physician,  a gentleman 
of  thorough  medical  knowledge  and  great  practical  ex- 
perience. Particulars  regarding  terms,  Ac.,  may  be  had 
by  addressing  him  at  No.  2 BOND  STREET,  NEW 
YORK. 


For  farmers,  mechanics,  and 

Honest  Young  Men.  You  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage, pecuniarily,  to  address,  post-paid, 

REED  & ALLEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(No  bogus  Jewelry  or  Gift  Concern.) 


GREAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 
— Ageuts  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 


CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

^Parties  desirous  of  n light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  ns,  and 
get  circulars  of  description ; and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 


Chickering  &,  Son, 


Manufacturers  of 
Plain  and  Overstrung 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Piano  Fortes, 

Warerooms  694  Broadway. 

MESSRS.  C.  & SON’S  have  been  awarded  38  Prize 
Medals  for  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  during 
the  past  36  years. 

Also,  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  Mason  & Ham- 
lin’s superior  Melodeons  and  Ilarmonians  for  Pai'lors, 
Churches,  Lodge  and  School  Rooms.  Pianos  to  Rent 

Warerooms  in  Boston,  240  Washington  Street;  Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  &.  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  be  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  for  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR  is  far  superior  to 
Eau  de  Cologne  as  a lotion  for  the  Toilet.  A small 
quantity  used  in  the  Batli  produces  a soothing  and  pu- 
rifying effect,  cleansing  the  skin,  and  allaying  all  tend- 
ency to  inflammation.  It  is  a reviving  perfume  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant  Its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
properties  render  it  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the 
Toilet  For  Sale  by  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & Co., 
and  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  In  Toilet  Articles. 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  ljlth  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at 

St  Nicholas  and  I E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  f Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 


CONGRESS  HALL, 
Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  be  engaged  by 
addressing  the  Proprietors, 

HATHORN  & McMICHAEL. 


Coleman’s  International  Hotel, 

Niagara  Falls, 


The  curative  properties  of  this  wonderful  specific,  for 
the  permanent  Cure  of  Piles,  in  their  worst  form,  is 
firmly  established.  All  persons  suffering  with  this  truly 
painful  disease,  should  immediately  procure  a Bottle, 
and  find  Instant  relief.  In  no  case  has  it  failed  of  doing 
all  that  is  recommended.  Price  50  cents  a bottle. 

Manufactured  by  A.  L MATHEWS,  Druggist, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


Semmons  &,  Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  6G9J  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  he  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon's  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  tho 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  Widdifield  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


FOWLER  & WELLS’S 

American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency, 

308  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

All  kinds  of  business  pertaining  to  the  Patent  Office 
done  in  the  most  prompt  and  satisfactory  manner  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best  cooling  alterative  medicine  one  can  take  this 
hot  weather  1 1 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  ( urrent  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 


COMBE’S  INFANCY.— A Treatise  on  the 

Physiological  and  Moral  management  of  Infancy, 
by  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D. 

The  Westminster  Review,  speaking  of  this  work,  says: 
“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the 
best  treatise  of  its  kind,  and  in  recommending  it  to  tho 
perusal  of  every  one  who  either  is  or  may  be  charged 
with  maternal  duties.” 

An  Ameriean  Edition  is  published  and  sent  post-paid 
by  mail  for  87  cents,  by 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  303  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FINKLE  & LYON 

Sewing  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  magasin  des 

MODES,  No.  473  Broadway.— Grand  opening  of 
Imported  Paris  Fashions  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  3,  present- 
ing a brilliant  display  of  patterns  of  new  and  reclicrcho 
designs  for  Basques.  Sleeves,  Waists,  Mantles,  Jackets, 
&c„  und  children's  designs  in  great  variety.  Brandies 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  tho  Union.  Send  for  Fall 
Circular.  $5  sets,  15  patterns,  pay  express  on  delivery. 
Smaller  orders  by  mail  on  receipt  of  amount 


is  now  open,  and  in  splendid  order. 

Coleman’s  JElutaw  House, 

Baltimore, 

also  in  complete  order.  Both  houses  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  v 

ROBERT  B.  COLEMAN  & SON. 


Strangers  in  the  city  will  find 

the  Phrenological  Museum,  308  Rroadway,  a most 
interesting  place  to  visit.  It  contains  Busts  and  Skulls 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  known ; em- 
bracing murderers,  thieves,  pirates,  politicians,  lawyers, 
statesmen,  judges,  clergymen,  etc.  Admission  free. 
When  desired,  FOWLER  & WELLS  give  professional 
delineations  of  diameter,  with  verbal  or  full  written  de- 
scriptions. 


TBUNTON  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B. — Three  trains  a day. 

Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Wedding  Cards  Notes,  &c. — All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  EverdeU’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
Ac.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Heart*Bum,  Sour 
Stomach,  Debility,  and  numerous  other  diseases  have, 
in  the  Oxygenated,  Bitters,  a remedy  suffident  to  annihi- 
late disease  in  its  most  obstinate  and  painful  form.  A 
single  trial  will  satisfy  the  afflicted.  Prepared  by  S.  W. 
Fowls  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and  Agents 
everywhere. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

1 won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (estab- 
lished 1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  auy'ad- 
dress.  R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


^ 1 /A/A  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 
t[p  X vU  with  Stencil  Tools.  The  cheapest  and  the 
best.  For  Circular  address 

JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  Pistol  of  the  Age. 

We  now  offer  to  the  Public  a new  Ten  Shot  Revolver, 
weighing  less  than  Colt’s,  and  carrying  twice  the  num- 
ber of  Balls.  This  Revolver  is  a first-class  weapon, 
shoots  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  is  warranted  in 
every  respect.  The  attention  of  the  trade  is  especially 
called  to  this  new  arm. 

Also  “ Wesson’s’’  new  Single  Shot  Vest  Pocket  Pistol, 
weighing  but  four  ounces. 

Call  and  examine,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  M ERWIN, 

Manufacturers  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Guns,  Pistols,  and  Sporting  materials, 

267  Broadway, 

New  York. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICIC  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed  until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  euro 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Male  and  Femal«rfomplaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice..  . 

- Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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by  no  one  which  they  have  offered  to  their  readers.  Mr. 
O’Brien’b  thoughtful  Poem,  “The  Sewing  Bird,”  touches 
upon  the  great  evil— the  source  of  so  many  others — the 
want  of  employment  for  women.  Port®  Cbavon’s  live- 
ly paper  presents  a genial  view  of  New  England  life  and 
character  seen  through  Southern  eyes.  Mrs.  Taylor's 
article  upon  Spiders— which  will  bo  continued  in  a future 
Number— is  a result  of  years  of  study,  which  have  won 
for  the  author  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  accomp- 
lished microscopists  and  close  observers  of  insect  life  now 
living,  and  have  gained  for  her  the  appointment  of  State 
Entomologist  of  Georgia.  Mr.  IIeadlky’b  stirring  ac- 
count of  “Eaton's  Barbary  Expedition’’  is  the  first  com- 
plete narrative  ever  published  of  one  of  the  most  daring 
exploits  in  our  history.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lud- 
low’s “Cruise  of  the  Two  Deacons”  embodies  a moral 
applicable  to  political  as  well  as  religious  polemics.  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  sketch  of  George  the  Second,  and  Mr. 
Huskin’8  eloquent  paper,  are  by  far  the  best  articles 
contained  in  our  advance  copies  of  the  foreign  Magazines 
for  the  month.  These,  with  the  other  contents  of  the 
Magazine,  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  con- 
stantly increasing  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  Edit- 
ors, whose  own  comments  upon  current  events  and  top- 
ics furnish  an  epitome  of  tlib  world’s  progress  for  the 


TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratia,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 

BORI11EB8. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  IIarper'b  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine”  must  bo 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty -six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


LAW  SCHOOL 
OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

IHE  Next  Term  will  commence  SEPTEMBER  3d, 
1860.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  address 
JOEL  PARKER,  Royall  Professor, 
nbridge,  July,  1860.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  “BIG  BUG  OF  THE  SEAS”  SN  ANOTHER  MESH. 

(For  Particulars  apply  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  consult  the  Law  on  Infrinccmcnt  of  Patent?. ) 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


No.  396  Broadway. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

hog  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages. of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place’’  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  ill  construction. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  he  furnished 
>ns  at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


FATHER  NEPTUNE’S  GOOD-BY  TO  THE  GREAT  EASTERN. 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


The  New  American  Watch. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $». 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,' . 
With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

30-yards  of New-York  Millsmuslin  atl4#c.  per  yd..$4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1;  buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 

Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
gentlemen  who  prefer  a thinner  watch  than  those  usually 
made  by  us,  we  have  lately  issued  a new  style  of  watch 
on  the  three-quarter  plate  model,  especially  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

In  establishing  this  new  series,  it  has  also  been  our  de- 
sign to  produce  a watch  in  every  way  superior  to  the  best 
and  highest  priced  products  of  the  most  reputable  of  En- 
glish and  Swiss  watch  manufacturers ; and  no  labor  or 
expense  lias  been  spared  to  this  end. 

Jn  all  respects  of  fine  and  durable  material,  of  external 
aTO  internal  finish,  of  accurate  compensation  ami  adjust- 
ment, of  mathematically  just  proportions,  and  of  prac- 
ticed. results,  our  new  three-quarter  plate  watch  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  any  in  the  world. 

For  the  American  Watch  Co.  op  Waltham,  Mass., 
ROBBINS  & APPLETON,  Agents, 


ELLS.  BELLS.  BELLS. 

MENEELY’S  WEST  TROY  (N.  Y.)  FOUNDERY, 
(Established  in  1826). 

The  SUBSCRIBERS  * 


BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 

BELLS. 


| | lufacture  and  keep 

constantly  for  sale  a large  assortment  of  BELLS 
for  Churches,  Factories,  School-houses,  Loco- 
motives, Steamboats,  Farms,  Court-houses, 
Fire  Alarms,  &c.,  &c.  These  Bells,  weighing 
100  pounds  and  upwards,  are  mounted  with 
our  PATENT  ROTATING  YOKE  (the  best 
and  s fest  in  use),  have  a Tolling  Hammer  at- 
tached to  the  frames  of  all  weighing  more  than 
400  pounds,  and  are  warranted  in  evert/  partic- 
ular for  one  year.  The  best  materials  are  used 
in  their  construction  (copper  and  tin)  making 
them  worth,  to  sell  for  old  metal , should  they 
become  cracked  by  ringing,  or  melted  in  an 
accidental  fire  (the  latter  of  which  frequently 
occurs)  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as 
those  made  of  iron  or  steel  would  be,  if  sold 
under  similar  circumstances.  _ This,  of  itself, 
is  a very  important  consideration. 

In  exchange  for  a rmc  Bell,  a broken  or 
melted  one,  made  of  copper  and  tin,  would  pay 
about  two-thirds  of  the  hill  for  a new  one.  For 
full  particulars  send  for  an  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  MENEELY’S  SONS,  West  T%>v,  N.  Y. 


re  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Warcrooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
ay,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH’S  CONICAL  WASHING 

MACHINE— UNEQUALED' AND  INDISPENSA- 
BLE!—Price  only  $10.  Depot  No,  419  Broadway,  cor- 
ner of  Canal  Street.  Agents  wanted  in  alt  parts  of  tbe 
United  States.  Send  for  a, Circular.  Address  Box  No. 
2,S93  Post-office,  New  York  City.  F.  & R.  FRENCH. 


g Machines, 


Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.’ — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  468  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 


Thorlcy’s  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  WI; 

Office  505  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 


to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S60,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.— [From  a Photograph  jdst  taken  by.  Watkins,  of  London.] 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

We  publish  on  the  preceding  page  a portrait  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  a photograph  taken  by 
Watkins  of  Parliament  Street,  London,  just  before 
the  Prince  sailed  from  Ungland.  As  the  Prince 
is  just  now  the  hero  of  the  day,  our  readers  will 
probably  be  well  pleased  to  compare  this  portrait 
with  the  one  we  published  in  our  number  of  Au- 
gust 4,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  correspond- 
ents in  company  with  the  Prince  to  be  an  uncom- 
monly good  likeness. 


the  suction  post. 

When  a lounger,  on  a very  hot  day,  sits  down 
under  an  awning,  and  goes  to  work  upon  his  sher- 
ry-cobbler, lie  notes  with  satisfaction  how  imme- 
diately and  how  smoothly  the  liquor  glides  up  the 
straw  upon  the  application  of  his  lips  to  it.  But 
the  odds  are  that  he  never  associated  with  this 
movement  the  Post-office  or  the  London  Parcels 
Delivery  Company  in  any  manner  whatever.  Yet 
the  power  at  work  in  that  straw  is  destined  to  rev- 
olutionize the  machinery  of  those  very  important 
metropolitan  associations. 

For  some  years  the  International  Telegraph 
Company  have  employed  this  new  power  to  expe- 
dite their  own  business.  Thus  their  chief  office  at 
Lothbury  has  been  for  some  time  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Stock  Exchange  and  their  stations 
at  Cornhill  and  Mincing  Lane,  and  written  mes- 
sages are  sucked  through  tubes,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  repeating  each  message.  We  witness- 
ed the  apparatus  doing  its  ordinary  work,  only  the 
other  day,  in  the  large  telegraphic  apartment  of 
the  Company  in  Telegraph  Street,  Moorgate  Street. 
Five  metal  tubes,  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  are  seen  trained  against  the  wall,  and 
coming  to  an  abrupt  termination  opposite  the  seat 
of  the  attendant  who  ministers  to  them.  In  con- 
nection with  their  butt-ends  other  smaller  pipes 
are  soldered  on  at  right  angles ; these  lead  down 
to  an  air-pump  below,  worked  by  a small  steam- 
engine.  There  is  another  air-pump  and  engine, 
of  course,  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe,  and  thus 
suction  is  established  to  and  fro  through  its  whole 
length.  While  we  are  looking  at  the  largest  pipe 
we  hear  a whistle ; this  is  to  give  notice  that  a dis- 
patch is  about  to  be  put  into  the  tube  at  Mincing 
Lane,  two-thirds  of  a mile  distant.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  exhaust  the  air  between  the 
end  we  are  watching  and  that  point.  A little 
trap-door — the  mouth  of  the  apparatus — is  instant- 
ly shut,  a cock  is  turned,  the  air-pump  below  be- 
gins to  suck,  and  in  a few  seconds  you  hear  a soft 
thud  against  the  end  of  the  tube — the  little  door  is 
opened,  and  a cylinder  of  gutta-percha,  incased  in 
flannel,  about  four  inches  long,  which  fits  the  tube, 
but  loosely,  is  immediately  ejected  upon  the  count- 
er ; the  cylinder  is  opened  at  one  end,  and  there  we 
find  the  dispatch. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  tubes  and  to  employ  more  powerful  en- 
gines and  air-pumps  in  order  to  convey  a thousand 
letters  and  dispatches,  book  parcels,  etc.,  in  the 
same  manner.  And  this  a new  company  are  forth- 
with about  to  do.  They  propose  in  their  prospect- 
us to  unite  all  the  district  post-offices  in  the  me- 
tropolis with  the  central  office  in  Saint  Martin’s-le- 
Grand. 

At  the  present  moment  the  contract  rate  at  which 
the  mail-carts  go  is  eight  miles  per  hour.  The 
Pneumatic  Company  can  convey  messages  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  this  speed  can  be 
doubled  if  necessary.  The  same  system  will  be 
ultimately  adopted  for  bringing  the  mail-hags  to 
and  from  the  railway  stations.  A pipe  between 
the  Charing  Cross  post-office  and  Saint  Martin’s- 
le-Grand  is  about  to  be  laid;  so  that  the  public 
service  will  very  speedily  test  its  capabilities,  if 
further  testing,  indeed,  be  needed. 

The  company  are  also  about  to  lay  down  a pipe 
between  the  Docks  and  the  Exchange,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  samples  of  merchandise,  thus  practical- 
ly bringing  the  Isle  of  Dogs  into  Cornhill ; and  for 
all  we  know  this  invention  may  hereafter  be  des- 
tined to  relieve  the  gorged  streets  of  the  metropolis 
of  some  of  its  heavy  traffic. 
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THE  RECOVERY  FROM  THE 
CRISIS. 

COMMERCIAL  movements  arc  always  slow ; 

it  takes  years  to  collect  materials  for  a 
financial  crisis,  and  years  to  set  in  order  the 
scaffolding  for  a new  edifice  of  prosperity.  The 
crisis  of  1857  was  inevitable  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  war ; it  is  now  18C0,  and  the 
real  work  of  restoration  has  only  just  begun. 

It  has  begun,  however,  and  for  that  let  us 
give  God  thanks.  On  whichever  side  we  look 
we  see  evidences  of  reviving  animation,  increas- 
ing enterprise,  increased  production,  restored 
vitality,  re-established  confidence.  The  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  in  the  New  England 
factories  is  considerably  greater  than  has  ever 
been  known  heretofore ; the  consumption  of 
cotton  and  wool  will,  it  is  expected,  this  year, 
be  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  previous  year.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  the 
West  is  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than 
the  harvest  of  1856,  the  largest  harvest  on 
record ; corn  is  expected  to  show  a still  larger 
increase.  Cotton  may  not  do,  this  year,  as 
well  as  last,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  sum- 
mer drought ; but  the  crop  will  certainly  be  in 
•xcess  of  that  of  any  previous  year  except 
1850.  The  railroad  interest  is  mending  rapid- 
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ly;  the  average  receipts  show  an  increase  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
More  ships  and  steamers  are  being  built  than 
usual ; it  is  evident  that  new  struggles  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  with  England  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  seas.  The  mines — iron,  coal,  lead,  and 
gold — are  yielding  more  metal  than  they  have 
done  for  years. 

Thus  we  arc  once  more  on  the  advancing 
wave  of  prosperity.  How  long  the  tide  may 
flow  before  the  ebb  comes  depends  on  the 
common  sense  and  discretion  of  the  people  at 
large.  If  people  generally  become  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  prosperity,  and  begin  to  spend  as 
much  as  or  more  than  they  earn ; if  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  leads  to  an  excessive  expan- 
sion of  credit,  and  every  one  begins  to  run  in 
debt  with  a view  to  future  fortunes ; if  our  wo- 
mefi  insist  on  squandering  upon  dress  and 
household  luxuries  the  sums  which  they  spent 
in  1856  and  the  early  part  of  1857,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  race  will  be  short,  and  that  a 
fresh  financial  crisis  will  speedily  overtake  us. 
Nothing  but  caution,  prudence,  economy,  and 
habits  of  saving  among  individuals,  can  render 
the  present  condition  permanent.  The  choice 
rests  with  the  people : they  must  decide. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN 
CANADA. 

Our  humorous  poets  have  thus  far  forgotten 
to  seize  the  humors  of  the  Prince’s  tour  through 
the  Canadian  Provinces.  The  exuberant  loyal- 
ty of  the  colonists ; the  funny  servility  of  some 
learned  bodies ; the  desperate  partisanship  of 
some  petty  politicians ; the  agonies  of  the  Prince 
lest  some  fair  subject  should  presume  to  walk 
arm  in  arm  with  him  in  the  dance;  the  inexor- 
able laws  which  guard  the  Prince  against  being 
spoken  to  by  a subject ; the  inevitable  proffer 
of  his  left  hand,  the  right  being  only  used  for 
kissing  not  for  shaking  hands;  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  honor  of  this  youth,  who 
will  probably  gaze  with  more  interest  on  Can- 
ada’s natural  beauties  than  on  her  triumphal 
arches — all  these  are  rare  topics  for  a humor- 
ous pen,  and  we  hardly  understand  how  they 
have  been  neglected  so  long. 

We  trust,  when  the  Man  arises  who  shall 
treat  this  theme,  that  lie  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  treat  it  with  genial  kindly  humor,  and 
not  with  any  thing  like  ill-nature  or  venom. 
In  all  the  progress  of  the  Prince  thus  far,  droll 
as  some  of  th<\  events  have  been,  there  has 
been  nothing  ridiculous,  and  certainly  no- 
thing demanding  reprobation.  He  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  rare  discretion  and  judg- 
ment. His  replies  to  addresses  have  not  by 
any  means  been  stereotyped,  and  have  all  been 
sensible  and  judicious.  He  has  made  no  mis- 
takes ; hurt  no  one’s  feelings  ; damped  no  one’s 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a royal 
progress  which  left  so  little  room  for  serious 
criticism.  If  the  Prince,  when  he  comes  to 
reign  over  Great  Britain,  is  as  well  advised  as 
he  has  been  on  this  tour,  the  British  will  be  a 
fortunate  people. 

The  most  trying  ordeal  for  his  Royal  High- 
ness is  to  come,  however.  His  reception  here 
will  test  the  judgment  of  his  friends.  Our  New 
York  aristocracy  have  met  and  resolved  to  en- 
tertain him  grandly  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  matter  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Common  Council,  which  is  a great  blessing; 
but  there  is  a wide  margin  for  blunders  even 
under  this  system.  No  little  difficulty  will 
arise  from  the  incognito  under  which  the  Prince 
will  travel.  What  excuse  is  there  for  feting 
Baron  Renfrew  ? How  far  are  the  barriers  of 
etiquette  to  bo  thrown  down?  What  will  the 
Prince  say  to  his  New  York  entertainers  ? We 
trust  that  all  these  matters  may  be  carefully 
thought  of  in  advance,  and  that  nothing  may 
occur  to  mar  a reception  which  should  be  per- 
fect in  its  way.  The  spirit  exists  here  to  do  the 
Prince  honor  worthily ; let  us  hope  that  the  ex- 
pression may  be  felicitous. 


THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  at  last  found  out — 
what  every  one  here  knew  long  ago — that  the 
British  Coolie  trade  is  merely  the  slave-trade 
in  disguise ; that  poor  Chinamen  are  kidnapped 
by  crimps  at  Canton,  Macao,  and  elsewhere, 
and  shipped  perforce  on  board  Coolie  ships; 
that  the  horrors  of  “the  middle  passage”  are 
daily  renewed  on  board  the  Coolie  ships ; and 
that  the  colonial  authorities  appointed  by  Great 
Britain  to  enforce  certain  laws  passed  to  regu- 
late the  trade  have  generally,  or  at  least  in  a 
great  many  cases,  winked  at  their  violation. 

There  is  progress  here,  and  now  that  the 
truth  is  known  in  the  proper  quarter  we  may 
hope  that  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy 
will  not  be  loitg  delayed. 

In  the  mean  while  we  may  be  permitted  to 
put  the  ever-recurring  question — what  are  the 
tropics  to  do  for  labor?  In  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, and  in  the  tropical  regions  of  this  conti- 
nent, there  are  millions  of  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  the  world  lying  idle  for  want  of 
labor.  In  the  North  the'fenmc  want  is  supplied 
by  the  volunteer  labor  of  Irishmen  and  Ger- 
mans, who  come  here  sometimes  two  hundred 


thousand  in  a year.  The  Southern  country  is 
not  adapted  for  these  races ; it  was  meant  for 
the  dark  races — the  negro,  the  Chinaman,  and 
the  Hindoo.  How  ate  they  to  be  imported? 
They  do  not  know  enough  to  come  voluntarily. 
To  import  them  by  force  is  the  slave-trade, 
which  is  piracy.  How,  then,  are  they  to  be 
had? 


to  dancing.  The  Prince  is  fond  of  it.  You  told 
us  that  he  danced  eleven  times  one  evening,  and 
that,  too,  after  dinner.  And  1 1 ho  rests  his  part- 
ners frequently.”  That  is  another  great  point. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in  En- 
gland to  admit  ladies  to  public  dinners,  nnd  it 
would  strike  the  Prince  as  “odd.”  So  it  might, 
but  we  thought  New  York  was  in  America. 


A KING  FOR  CANADA. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries,  moralizing  on 
the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  through  the 
British  Provinces,  predict  that  he  will  shortly  be 
inaugurated  as  Viceroy  of  United  British  North 
America.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion  do  not 
understand  the  temper  of  the  colonists.  They 
arc  intensely  loyal — in  words,  and  as  against 
foreign  nations,  such  as  the  United  States. 
But  as  between  themselves  and  Great  Britain 
they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  imbued  with  a very 
strong  local  patriotism  and  a decided  jealousy 
of  British  interference.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  indeed  ever  since  self-government  was 
inaugurated  in  Canada,  each  successive  English 
governor  has  been  more  unpopular  than  the 
last.  The  best  English  governor  they  ever  had 
was  Lord  Elgin,  and  him  they  nearly  stoned 
to  death.  The  reason  is  very  sit%>le. 

The  Canadians  are  at  heart  thorough  free- 
men and  Democrats.  They  want  to  govern 
themselves.  They  have  the  intelligence  and 
capacity  to  do  so,  and  they  know  it.  As  it  is, 
their  governors  possess  very  little  real  power — 
no  more  than  the  Queen  in  England ; they 
merely  draw  their  $30,000  a year  for  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  elective  Parliament ; and  yet 
they  are  perpetually  reviled  by  the  local  papers. 
Our  contemporaries  may  depend  upon  it  that  an 
attempt  to  convert  Canada  into  a Viceroyalty 
like  Ireland  would  result  in  a rebellion,  far  more 
serious  in  its  character  than  that  of  1837-8. 

That  the  British  Provinces  will  shortly  be 
united  or  confederated,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe.  Railroads  will  effect  that.  But  the 
executive  chief  of  the  whole  will  not  be  ap- 
pointed by  England,  but  elected  by  the  British 
North  American  people.  No  Prince  will  ever 
rule  over  Canada. 


TOS  Ba®®S3®SiB. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

Op  course  the  friends  of  Mr.  Page  the  painter 
must  have  been  amazed  to  read  in  the  Lounger  of 
last  week  that  Page  is  a “gay  painter”  and  “ be- 
lieves profoundly  in  advertising.” 

The  Lounger  hastens  to  explain  that  the  article 
called  “ The  Picture”  should  have  followed  the  one 
called  “The  Merry  Painter,”  and  that  it  is  to  the 
latter  that  the  “gay,”  etc.,  refer.  No  man  could 
more  utterly  disregard  what  is  known  as  “ adver- 
tising” than  William  Page. 


TIIE  CITY  DINING  THE  PRINCE. 

A meeting  of  New  York  citizens  has  appointed 
a committee  to  take  charge  of  an  ovation  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  list  includes  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  letters,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  mer- 
chants of  every  kind  in  the  city.  It  is  strictly  a 
representative  list,  and  has’  no  flavor  of  a clique; 
and  the  experiment  will  now  be  fairly  tried  whether 
it  is  possible  to  have  a public  reception  of  a distin- 
guished guest  which  is  worthy  of  him  and  of  the 
city. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a dinner.  There  must 
be  a public  eating  of  some  kind.  And  it  is  there- 
fore a good  tiling  that  there  is  so  spacious  and 
splendid  a hall  as  the  Academy  for  the  purpose. 
Brilliantly  illuminated  and  thronged  with  ladies, 
making  hanging  gardens  of  the  boxes  above  the 
guests,  it  will  be  as  pretty  a spectacle  as  we  are 
likely  to  see  there. 

But  why  should  the  ladies  be  confined  to  the 
boxes?  Why  should  not  each  gentleman  who 
buys  a ticket  to  the  table  be  allowed  to  buy  one 
for  a lady  also  ? Then  when  the  table  tickets  were 
all  sold,  the  after-comers  must  be  content  to  go  up 
stairs  and  look  on.  The  fine  effect  of  the  spectacle 
will  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  mingling  of  the 
bright  toilets  of  the  ladies  with  the  sombre  regula- 
tion black  broadcloth  of  the  gentlemen.  Moreover, 
it  is  intended  to  have  the  elegance  and  character 
of  a private  party.  It  is  not  a public  spree  of  the 
Boole  kind,  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
there  will  be  no  apprehension  of  irregularity  upon 
the  part  of  the  guests  at  the  banquet.  It  is  not  a 
partisan  or  political  assembly.  1 1 is  meant  to  be 
a pure  festival  of  good  feeling ; and  to  be  thorough- 
ly such,  the  ladies  must  be  there. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not 
be,  except  that  it  is  rather  the  habit  for  public  din- 
ners to  be  composed  of  men  only.  This  has  been 
the  rule,  of  course,  because  men  did  not  wish  the 
inevitable  restraint  of  the  society  of  the  other  sex. 
But  this  is  the  very  occasion  upon  which  they  do 
want  it.  We  all  want  it.  We  want  that  the  fu- 
ture King  of  England  shall  always  remember  that 
he  dined  with  hundreds  of  Americans,  as  quietly 
and  elegantly  as  if  he  had  been  dining  with  the 
Court  at  Windsor  Castle.  Oh,  Jenkins,  do  you 
think  the  thing  possible  ? 

And  oh,  Jenkins,  couldn’t  you  say  a word  to  the 
orators  ? Let  us  have  it  thick,  but  not  too  thick. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  stated  that  we  are  one  family ; 
that  we  have  a common  language,  common  inter- 
ests, and  common  religion ; that  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  belong  to  both  of  us ; and  that  joining  our 
hands  we  are  to  bless  the  world : — let  that  all  be  set 
forth  at  length  and  with  velvet  eloquence.  Then 
let  us  stop  talking,  clear  away  the  tables,  and  fall 


A GREAT  EVENT. 

As  I passed  up  the  East  River  on  an  afternoon 
of  last  week  I saw  upon  the  shore  opposite  Black- 
well’s Island  a crowd  of  men  and  women  cluster- 
ing upon  the  rocks  that  overhang  the  water,  and 
sitting  and  sauntering  among  the  trees.  The  bits 
of  green  grass  seen  from  the  river  had  the  aspect 
of  lawns.  The  trees  were  stately  and  full-leaved. 
There  were  graceful  inequalities  of  surface,  and 
the  people  scattered  every  where  had  a peaceful 
air  of  tranquil  happiness.  There  were  buildings 
also,  and  benches,  and  a platform.  Altogether  it 
was  a very  pretty  pastoral  sight.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  to  remind  a spectator  of  Claude’s  pic- 
tures. 

And  if  a man  had  looked  in  under  the  silken 
canopy  which  stretched  over  the  old  Roman  Coli- 
seum like  a firmament — if  he  had  seen  the  myri- 
ads of  people  sitting  there,  rising  upward  and  back- 
ward into  remote  tiers  of  glittering  life— and  had 
remembered  that  this  was  the  flower  of  the  most 
civilized  of  nations,  how  sadly  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  if  he  had  been  told  that  this  festive  scene 
was  simply  a human  shambles,  and  that  these  pret- 
ty people  were  all  gathered  to  see  men  murder 
each  other ! “ The  doomed  salute  thee,  Csesar !” 

You  may  see  it  in  Gerome’s  picture,  and  seeing  it, 
comprehend  the  bestiality  of  Rome,  and  under- 
stand why,  when  it  had  conquered  the  world,  and 
its  prosperity  had  culminated,  it  perished  misera- 
bly, as  it  deserved. 

There  was  something  of- the  same  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  festal  aspect  of  the  groups  in 
the  grounds  by  the  river  and  the  occasion  of  their 
assembly.  To  be  sure  prize-fighting  is  another  kind 
of  gladiatorial  show,  and  the  occasion  in  question 
was  only  a sham  prize-fight,  or  hardly  so  much  as 
that — it  was  only  to  honor  a prize-fighter.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  affable  and  gentlemanly  pugilist 
had  slain  his  foe  with  his  fists  upon  the  field  of 
Farnborough,  would  he  have  been  seriously  differ- 
ent from  a gladiator  who  had  plunged  his  short 
sword  through  the  body  of  his  adversary  ? Un- 
doubtedly he  would  have  been.  How  ? Because 
the  old  gladiator  was  compelled  by  his  victors  to 
fight  with  his  fellow-prisoner;  while  the  affable 
and  gentlemanly  fighter  of  Farnborough  would,  in 
the  case  supposed,  have  slain  his  antagonist  with- 
out compulsion,  utterly  unsolicited,  and  without 
any  offense  upon  the  part  of  his  victim.  There  is 
just  that  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  gladiator,  and  it  is  infinitely  in  favor  of 
the  former. 

And  suppose,  again,  that  Sayers  had  been  killed 
in  the  ring — why,  in  that  case,  instead  of  thirty 
thousand  people  at  the  national  ovation  to  the 
Farnborough  hero  there  would  have  been  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  national  honor  would 
then  have  been  completely  vindicated.  The  wholo 
world  would  have  seen  that  we  were  the  bravest, 
most  honest,  most  manly  nation  that  was  ever 
known.  And  the  Druses  would  have  said,  “If 
that  is  the  Christian  civilization  they  make  such 
a row-de-dow  about,  let  us  strike  again!” 


THE  LAST  TRIUMPH  OF  “PRACTICAL  MEN." 

The  Gi'eat  Eastern  has  left  us.  The  ship  of 
which  for  two  or  three  years  we  have  all  been 
reading,  and  looking  at  pictures,  and  wondering, 
and  laughing,  and  doubting,  and  betting — she  has 
gone  now,  and  in  the  range  of  chances  we  shall 
probably  never  see  her  again.  Her  designer  seems 
to  have  made  the  same  mistake  that  the  unhappy 
Ilaydon  made  in  painting,  and  the  later  Roman 
sculptors  in  moulding.  The  mistake  was  in  sup- 
posing that  force,  or  grandeur,  or  use  necessarily 
lay  in  size.  A picture  is  not  necessarily  a work  of 
high  art  because  it  is  a certain  subject  painted  upon 
an  enormous  canvas.  The  Btatue  of  an  emperor 
was  not  heroic  and  impressive  merely  because  it 
was  four  times  as  large  as  life.  And  the  Great 
Eastern  is  neither  the  fastest,  nor  safest,  nor  most 
economical  of  ships  because  she  is  the  biggest.  She 
may  be  called  the  great  British  folly;  but,  like 
many  things  so  called,  she  has  a great  deal  that  is 
excellent  and  memorable  to  look  back  upon. 

But  how  about  our  friends  the  “practical  men?” 
They  built  her — they  subscribed  for  her — they  be- 
lieved in  her — they  bragged  upon  her.  If  a poet 
goes  up  in  a balloon  of  any  kind,  the  practical  men 
look  on,  and  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  cry  “poor 
devil  1”  If  a subscription  is  proposed  for  Garibaldi 
or  Kossuth,  the  practical  men  squint  wisely,  and 
ask  if  patriotism  paj-s  ? But  the  amusing  fact  of 
experience  is  that  if  you  want  to  see  projects  ut- 
terly and  ludicrously  futile — if  you  want  to  hear 
theories  wildly  absurd — if  you  want  to  see  fancy 
running  riot — study  the  practical  men,  and  watch 
their  performances,  and  the  poets,  and  fools,  and 
dreamers  will  seem  to  you  the  only  people  of  ordi- 
nary common  sense  in  the  world. 

Practical  men  blew  the  South  Sea  bubble.  Prac- 
tical men  made  King  Hudson.  Practical  men 
built  the  Great  Eastein.  Practical  men  subscribed 
to  our  innumerable  railroads— the  Erie  included. 
Practical  men  allow  the  city  taxes  to  crawl  up  to 
a dizzy  height.  Practical  men  think  that  the  true 
way  to  answer  great  public  questions  is  to  hold 
your  tongue.  Practical  men  think,  when  the  del- 
uge begins,  that  it  isn’t  going  to  be  much  of  a 
shower.  And  then  practical  men  go  home  and  for- 
bid the  marriage  of  daughter  Mary  with  young 
Matthew  Melody,  because  he  does  not  know  the 
value  of  money — because  he  is  not  a practical  man. 

In  Scott’s  “Antiquary,”  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  is 
a practical  man.  How  he  laughs  at  the  old  vision- 
ary Oldbuck  ! Yes — and  how  easily  Dousterswiv- 
el,  with  his  incantations  and  divining-rods,  lead* 


Sir  Arthur  by  the  nose ! 
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It  will  do  no  harm  to  preach  this  little  sermon 
from  that  tremendous  text  of  the  Great  Eastern. 
We  Loungers  and  other  useless  people  have  plenty 
of  time  to  study  the  actions  of  practical  men,  and 
to  perceive  why  it  is  that  they  esteem  us  so  light- 
ly It  is  because  they  are  busy  with  Great  East- 
ons and  other  great  works.  They  triumphantly 
ask,  “ While  lounging  through  life  is  all  very  well, 
what  dividend  does  lounging  divide  ? Tell  us  that, 
for  we  are  practical  men.”  And  the  Great  Eastern 
-Jnnd  the  Atlantic  Cable— what  is  their  dividend  ? 
Do  you  think  Dousterswivel  is  dead  ? Don’t  you 
individually  know  that  Sir  Arthur  is  living  ? 

And  so  a prosperous  voyage  to  the  great  ship ! 


AN  IMPERIAL  LETTER. 

The  real  power  and  character  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon are  shown  in  nothing  he  has  ever  done  more 
fully  than  in  his  late  letter  ter  M.  Persigny,  the 
French  Embassador  in  England.  It  is  a letter 
unique  in  history.  It  shows  that  the  Emperor  of 
France  feels  so  secure  on  his  throne,  and  so  essen- 
tially strong  that  he  may  tread  upon  the  elaborate 
forms  and  ceremonious  delays  of  diplomacy,  and 
say  directly,  as  one  man  to  another,  precisely  what 
he  thinks  and  means. 

That  he  may  be  telling  an  untruth  is  possible. 
That  is  always  possible  when  a man  speaks.  But 
the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  frankness  with  which 
he  states  his  points  are  beyond  praise,  as  they  are 
beyond  precedent  in  such  correspondence. 

The  traditional  fear  of  England  is  that  France 
will  descend  upon  her  coasts  and  actually  occupy 
London.  It  i3  a disease  of  terror  which  periodic- 
ally shows  itself.  The  Nestor  of  the  English  peers 
rose  last  year  and  shook  his  warning  finger.  The 
nation  took  the  alarm.  It  saw  in  the  Italian  war 
only  an  army  drill  in  the  field— only  an  excuse  for 
assembling  and  marshaling  the  army,  to  descend 
suddenly  upon  England.  It  began  to  form  volun- 
teer companies.  The  drum  rattled,  the  fife  shrieked, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Latterly  we  have  read 
the  accounts  of  the  reviews  in  London — of  the  he- 
roic pulling  by  the  Queen  of  the  string  that  fired 
a rifle— and  finally,  the  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston 
asking  for  extraordinary  means  to  put  the  nation 
in  a state  of  defense. 

Directly  upon  that  speech  comes  the  letter  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  It  sounds  like  the  voice  of  a man 
in  a hubbub  of  children.  “ Let  us  understand  one 
another  in  good  faith,  like  honest  men  as  we  are, 
and  not  like  thieves  who  desire  to  cheat  each  other.” 
It  is  clear  that  LouisJNapolcon,  dealing  with  the 
solemn  formality  of  English  diplomacy,  is  like  to 
get  the  answer  that  Mr.  Clennan  got  at  the  Cir- 
cumlocution office:  “Look  here!  upon  my  soul, 
you  mustn’t  come  into  the  place  saying  you  want 
to  know,  you  know.”  The  Emperor  of  France  de- 
liberately does  want -to  know,  you  know,  and  En- 
gland is  aghast. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  whatever  doubt  of  his  hon- 
esty may  be  cast  upon  this  letter,  Louis  Napoleon 
has  certainly  shown  his  entire  superiority  to  the 
system  of  British  statesmanship.  While  the  En- 
glish gentlemen  grope  and  flounder  and  listen  for 
the  French  cannon  in  the  Channel — while  it  is  as 
firm  a faith  among  the  people  of  England  that  a 
Bonaparte  is  coming  to  eat  them  up  as  it  used  to 
be  that  King  Arthur  was  not  dead— the  ruler  of 
France  smiles  and  tells  them  not  to  be  frightened ; 
trying  to  convince  them  that  a man  who,  at  this 
day,  finds  himself  Emperor  of  France,  has  other 
work  on  hand  than  “humbling  England”  because 
his  Uncle  Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena.  Some 
things  may  be  considered  settled:  among  them, 
for  instance,  that  twice  two  are  four ; that  England 
can  never  permanently  occupy  France,  and  vice 
versa ; and  that  the  present  condition  of  civilization 
forbids  any  struggle  between  those  two  nations 
upon  such  a point  as  revenge  for  Waterloo.  It 
may  be  said  with  the  utmost  truth  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  always  stated  precisely  what  he  meant, 
so  far  as  England  was  concerned — that  the  event 
has  al ways  justified  his  words,  and  that  the  inces- 
sant English  terror  of  a French  invasion  is  due  to 
their  own  skepticism  of  their  professed  amity.  En- 
gland takes  the  hand  of  France,  and  holds  it  doubt- 
ingly;  France  takes  the  hand  of  England,  and 
holds  it  honestly. 

“In  Heaven’s  name,”  says  Napoleon,  “let  the 
eminent  men  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
English  Government  lay  aside  petty  jealousies  and 
unjust  mistrusts.”  It  need  not  lay  them  aside  be- 
cause Louis  Napoleon  promises  fairly,  but  because 
his  deeds  have  hitherto  justified  his  words. 


HAS  A MAN  A RIGHT  TO  HIS  OWN? 

My  dear  Lounger,— I have  a profound  respect 
for  the  rights  of  men,  buH  am  perplexed  just  now, 
and  depend  upon  you  to  relieve  me.  The  point  is 
this : Is  it  part  of  the  rights  of  other  men  to  tram- 
ple upon  mine  ? or  have  I,  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
pretty  country  place,  no  rights  at  all  ? After 
working  hard  at  my  business  for  many  years,  I 
accumulated  money  enough  to  purchase  a small, 
hut,  as  I think,  very  pleasant  place,  within  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  of  New  York.  As  I meant 
to  live  all  the  year  in  the  country,  I thought  “ it 
would  be  a good  thing,”  as  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  says, 
to  have  a house  tolerably  near  some  summer  re- 
sort or  small  watering-place,  that  the  monotony 
might  be  relieved,  and  I found  just  the  place. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Lounger— and  permit  mo  to  pause 
to  say  it — is  it  not  remarkable  that,  if  any  body 
advertises  for  a very  particular  object,  of  any  kind 
whatsoever— from  a penknife  with  a cork-screw  in 
the  handle  to  a country  seat  upon  the  water,  with 
an  old  lawn,  a maple  grove,  and  all  city  conven- 
iences— there  is  always  somebody  sure  to  respond 
that,  by  the  rarest  luck  in  the  world,  he  happens 
to  have  the  very  thing  in  question,  which,  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  he  was  just  ready  to  part  with  for 
half  its  value  ? It  is  remarkable,  isn’t  it  ? 

Well,  I bought  my  place  (as  above),  and  it  was 
pleasant  and  convenient.  But  when  the  summer 
came,  and  the  visitors  came  with  it  to  the  water- 
ing-place, they  seemed  Ijhqy  had 


bought  a right  to  the  whole  neighborhood  with 
their  eight ( ci  dollars  a week.  That  sum  really 
entitled  them  to  a small  wliitew  shed  cell,  with  a 
small  bedstead,  one  table  (unsteady  upon  its  legs), 
one  wooden  chair,  one  ditto  wash-stand,  and  one 
square  looking-glass,  with  a free  use  of  the  horse- 
hair rocking-chair  and  rattling  piano  in  the  public 
parlor.  And  if  they  chose  to  add  to  this  their 
share  of  the  dust  on  the  highway,  it  was  all  right, 
and  nobody  complained. 

But  the  joke  is — I mean  the  misery  is— that  these 
people  seem  to  have  left  all  idea  of  private  property 
behind  them.  They  respect  my  gate  and  my  neigh- 
bor’s no  more  than  the  robin  who  flies  over  them. 
They  walk  about  mvgroundsasfreely,  pickmy  flow- 
ers, and  eat  my  fruit  as  generously  as  if  they  were 
not  mine  at  all,  but  belonged  to  the  first  comer. 
I very  soon  put  up  boards  painted  with  large,  ugly 
letters — “No  Admission,”  “Private  Grounds,” 
“ Not  open  to  the  Public,”  etc. — but  without  the 
least  result.  Then  I locked  my  gate— and  it  was 
broken  down  ! And  palings  were  pulled  off  to  let 
women  through  mofe  easily ! My  place  was  over- 
run. My  peace  was  gone.  My  wife  was  indig- 
nant. My  daughters  in  the  sulks ; for  they  could 
never  get  a rose-bud  from  the  bushes.  So  I bought 
a bull-dog.  Unhappily  he  was  as  dangerous  to  the 
family  as  to  any  stranger.  So  when  he  arrived  I 
took  lodgings  near  by,  at  a high  rate,  for  my  wife 
and  the  children,  and  gave  the  brute  free  range  of 
the  grounds.  After  two  days  I returned  to  spy  the 
land — and  behold,  the  bull-dog  dead — poisoned,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  with  strj-chnine  in  a chop. 

Then  I resolved  to  be  my  own  bull-dog.  I put 
up  fresh  notices,  and  I posted  myself  with  a huge 
club  in  the  garden  walks.  Presently,  on  a bright 
morning,  come  a jaunty  party,  chatting  and  frol- 
icking. They  are  three  ladies  and  one  gentleman. 
As  they  approach  me  I sally  out  severely.  The 
young  ladies  make  some  smothered  joke  upon  my 
appearance.  I take  the  gentleman  aside,  and  say 
to  him,  imperiously,  “ Don’t  you  know  that  these 
are  private  grounds  ? You  will  please  to  move  off 
immediately.” 

Mr.  Lounger,  what  do  you  think  the  man  does? 
He  pulls  out  his  card,  hands  it  to  me,  says  that  I 
have  insulted  him,  and  challenges  me ! 

I write  merely  for  information.  I only  want  to 
know  whether  the  wretched  people  who  own  coun- 
try-places near  summer  resorts  have  any  right  to 
them  at  all ; and  whether,  when  a vulgar  cockney 
hires  his  three-legged  pine  table  in  his  hot  white 
cell,  he  also  buys  the  entire  region  round. 

Yours,  Benoni  Stocking. 


IIUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  ancient  monster  hints  that  possibly  long  trains 
were  worn  to  hide  large  feet— a sneer  which  is  indulged 
in  by  a third  insulting  creature,  a fiend  in  poet’s  form, 
who  tells  us: 

“ £ ftuotoe  a mashene  fajre  to  sec: 

Cake  cate!  take  care! 
jijer  robe  Is  long— as  jilt:  feete  ma»  he  : 

23etoa=arc ! Uetoa^are ! 

Sill  je  tojjo  toolhe  jjfr  suitors  he, 

Cruste  not  to  more  than  j»e  can  see!” 


THE  PAPAL  BRIGADIER’S  RETURN. 
The  Irish  Boy  is  come  back  from  Rome,  ] 

In  a seedy  suit  you'll  find  him : 

He  brings  large  boles  in  Iris  breeches  home, 
And  his  coat  slit  up  behind  him. 

“Land  of  bosh !"  cried  the  downy  card, 

“ Though  priests  may  howl,  be  aisy : 

Some  lads  have  cut  the  papal  guard— 

Some  greenhorns,  duped,  not  crazy.” 

The  Boy  was  done,  but  the  Papal  chain 
Could  not  keep  his  shrewd  soul  under; 
The  swag  lie  expected  he  didn't  gain ; 

So  he  found  he'd  made  a blunder. 

And  said,  “No  Pope  shall  humbug  me; 

My  soul  abhors  base  knavery. 

I’ll  never  fight,  gratig,  against  the  Free, 

For  Popery  and  for  Slavery  1” 


With  reference  to  George  IV.’s  known  dislike  to  Peel, 
and  contempt  for  his  plebeian  origin,  and  supposed  want 
of  “taste,”  Sydney  Smith  used  to  tell  this  story: 

44  Peel,  when  in  the  ministry,  and  on  a visit  at  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,  was  called  out  of  bed  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  attend  his  Majesty  in  wliat— his  dinner 
having  disagreed  with  him  in  a very  alarming  manner — 
the  King  supposed  to  be  his  last  moments.  Peel  was 
much  affected  ; and  the  King,  after  a few  words,  which 
he  could  scarcely  utter,  said, 

“ • Go,  my  deal*  Peel— God  bless  you ! I shall  never 
see  you  again.’  And  as  Peel  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
he  added,  faintly,  4 Who  made  that  dressing-gown,  my 
dear  Peel  ? It  sits  very  badly  behind.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  fellow ! Never  employ  that  tailor  again.'  ’’ 


At  a dinner-party  at  Lord  Lyndhurst’s,  at  which  Syd- 
ney Smith  was  present,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
custom,  in  India,  of  widows  burning  themselves,  an  in- 
stance of  which  was  recent  When  the  subject  was  pret- 
ty well  exhausted.  Smith  began  to  defend  the  practice, 
asserting  that  no  wife  who  truly  loved  her  husband  could 
wish  to  survive  him. 

“ But,  if  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  to  die,  you  would  be 
sorry  that  Lady  Lyndhurst  should  burn  herself?” 

“Lady  Lyndhurst,"  he  replied,  “would,  no  doubt,  ns 
an  affectionate  wife,  consider  it  her  duty  to  burn  herself, 
but  it  would  be  our  duty  to  put  her  out ; and,  as  the  wife 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lady  Lyndhurst  should  not  be 
put  out  like  an  ordinary  widow.  It  should  be  a state  af- 
fair. First,  a procession  of  the  judges,  and  then  of  the 
lawyers." 

“ But  where,  Mr.  Smith,  are  the  clergy?" 

“All  gone  to  congratulate  the  new  Chancellor." 


Throw  a piece  of  meat  among  bears  and  a purse  of 
gold  among  men,  and  which  will  behave  most  outra- 
geously— the  men  or  the  beasts  ? 


“What  is  meant  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle?"  ask- 
ed a dominie  of  a female  pupil. 

“ When  it  runs  up  into  the  quick  of  the  nail,"  was  tlio 
ready  reply. 


Lady  Yarmouth  asked  Garrick  one  day  why  Love  w 
always  represented  as  a child?  He  replied,  “Because 
Love  never  reaches  the  age  of  wisdom  aud  experience.” 


Mr  Harris  “ was  never  more  s-s-sober  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,”  but  when  his  friend  Jones  asked  him 
to  take  a chair,  he  said  he  would  “ wait  till  one  came 
round.”  


What  part  of  a ship  is  like  a farmer  ?— The  tiller. 

“Is  your  city  a healthy  one.  Sir?" 

“ Oh  yes;  medicines  are  drugs  there.” 


Study  Tnn  Face.— A story  is  told  of  the  great  French 
satirist,  which  finely  illustrates  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  was  traveling  in  Germany,  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  its  language  aud  currency.  Having  obtained 
some  small  change  for  some  of  his  French  coins,  lie  used 
to  pay  coachmen  and  others  in  the  following  manner: 
Taking  a handful  of  the  numismatical  specimens  from 
liis  pocket,  lie  counted  them,  one  by  one,  into  the  cred- 
itor’s hands,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  all  the  time  on  the  re- 
ceiver’s face.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  least  twinkle 
of  a smile  he  took  back  the  last  coin  deposited  iu  the 
hand,  and  returned  it,  with  the  remainder,  to  his  pocket. 
He  afterward  found  that  in  pursuing  this  method  he  had 
not  overpaid  for  any  thing. 


The  following  trifling  anecdote  is  given  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Charles  Lamb's  playfulness: 

“ I dined  with  him  one  day  at  Mr.  Gillman’s.  Return- 
ing to  town  in  the  stage-coach,  which  was  filled  with  Mr. 
Gillman’s  guests,  we  stopped  for  a minute  or  two  at  Kent- 
ish Town.  A woman  asked  the  coachman, 4 Are  you  full 
inside?’  Upon  which  Lamb  put  his  head  through  the 
window,  and  said,  4 1 am  quite  full  inside ; that  last 
piece  of  pudding  at  Mr.  Gillman's  did  the  business  for 


The  tongue  discovers  the  state  of  the  mind  no  less 
than  that  of  the  body  ; in  either  case,  before  the  philoso- 
pher or  the  physician  can  judge,  the  patient  must  open 
his  mouth. 


“Tickets,  Sir  I"— A good  story  is  related  of  a con- 
ductor on  a railroad,  who  was  a strict  church-going  man, 
and  was  always  found  promptly  in  his  church  on  the 
Sabbath.  Ono  Saturday  evening  his  train  was  in  very 
late,  and  he  did  not  take  his  customary  amount  of  sleep, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  attending  Divine 
service  as  usual.  During  the  sermon  he  unwittingly 
fell  into  a troubled  sleep,  soothed  by  the  monotonous 
v iice  of  the  clergyman.  All  at  once  he  sprang  from  his 
sent,  thrust  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  giving  his  neigh- 
bor in  front  a push,  shouted,  “Ticket,  Sir!"  The  star- 
tled neighbor  also  sprang  to  his  feet,  which  thoroughly 
aroused  the  conductor,  who,  looking  wildly  around,  and 
seeing  all  eyes  turned  toward  him,  instantly  compre- 
hended his  position,  and  “slid,”  amidst  a suppressed  tit- 
ter from  the  whole  congregation. 


44 John,  you  seem  to  gain  flesh  every  day;  the  grocery 
business  must  agree  with  you.  What  did  you  weigh 
last?” 

44  Well,  Simon,  I really  don’t  know ; but  it  strikes  mo 
it  was  a pound  of  butter.” 


A Frenchman,  intending  to  compliment  a young  lady 
by  calling  her  a gentle  lamb,  said,  44  She  is  one  mutton 
as  is  small.” 


A late  well-known  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  when 
a youth,  was  somewhat  of  a dandy,  and  rather  short 
and  sharp  in  his  temper.  He  was  going  to  pay  a visit 
in  the  country,  and  was  making  a great  fuss  about  the 
preparing  and  putting  up  of  his  habiliments.  His  old 
aunt  wns  much  annoyed  at  all  this  bustle,  and  stopped 
him  by  the  somewhat  contemptuous  question, 

“Whaur's  this  your  gaun,  Robby,  that  ye  mak  sic  a 
grand  ware  about  your  claes?" 

The  young  man  lost  his  temper,  and  pettishly  replied : 

44 1 am  going  to  the  devil.” 

“'Deed,  Robby,  then.”  was  the  quiet  answer,  “ye 
needna  be  sae  nice ; he'll  just  tak  ye  as  ye  are.” 


Hint  to  Travelers. — “Do  you  see  this  stick,  Sir?” 
said  a very  stupid  acquaintance  to  Sydney  Smith.  44  This 
stick  lias  been  all  round  the  world,  Sir." 

44 Indeed,”  said  the  remorseless  Sydney;  “ and  yet  it 
is  only  a stick !” 

The  story  is  venerable,  but  pertinent. 


A young  ensign  of  a regiment,  residing  in  lodgings 
the  sitting-room  of  which  was  very  small,  was  visited 
by  one  of  his  fashionable  friends,  who,  on  taking  leave, 
said, 44  Well,  Charles,  aud  how  much  longer  do  you  mean 
to  stop  in  this  nutshell  ?”  To  which  he  wittily  replied, 
44  Until  I become  a kernel." 


A young  man  becoming  engaged  recently,  was  desir- 
ous of  presenting  ills  intended  with  a ring  appropriately 
inscribed,  but  being  at  a loss  what  to  linvo  engraved  on 
it,  called  upon  his  father  for  advice.  44  Well,"  said  the 
old  man,  “put  on, 4 When  this  you  sec  remember  me.’" 
The  young  lady  was  much  surprised,  a few  days  after,  at 
receiving  a beautiful  ring,  with  this  inscription : 44  When 
this  you  see  remember  father  /’* 


ON  A LADY  WITH  BRIGHT  EYES  AND  A LOUD 
VOICE. 

Miss  Blank  is  made  of  fearful  stuff, 

Her  eyes  excite  your  wonder; 

But  then  her  voice — so  loud  and  rough — 

It  splits  your  head  asunder; 

You  bear  her  lightning  well  enough. 

But  who  can  stand  her  thunder  T 


A wag,  named  Tracy,  was  one  evening  accosted  by  a 
lady  named  Grimes,  thus : 

44  How  is  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Tracy, 

That  after  T you  are  so  racy?” 

To  which  he  replied  : 

“Because,  you  see,  at  various  times, 

If  we  leave  out  G we  thus  have  rimes.'' 


1st  Burglarious  Professional.  44  Ain’t  they  put  out 
them  lights  yet,  Jim  ?’’ 

2i>  ditto.  44  Not  a bit  on  it ; all  the  winders  is  blazin’ 
away  as  if  they  didn’t  never  mean  to  put  ’em  out  at 
all  l" 

1st  ditto.  “Wot  a shame  to  keep  a feller  out  of  his 
bed  in  this  way  I Why  can’t  they  go  to  bed  like  Chris- 
tians?” [ Time , 3 a.m.] 


A man  who  has  a heart  of  iron  can  at  least  boast  of 
always  having  metal  in  his  chest. 


The  best  of  us  sometimes  fall  into  traps  and  scrapes 
when  least  expected.  The  residents  at  Court  are  not 
exempt  from  this  danger,  and  it  "was  most  humorously 

exemplified  at  B Palace  only  a few  nights  since.  A 

most  distinguished  and  illustrious  personage  sometimes 
employs  herself  by  making  verses  to  amuse  the  royal 
children.  The  amiable  lady  in  question  had  just  com- 
pleted a couplet,  of  which  site  herself  had  but  an  indif- 
ferent opinion,  when  Colonel  P entered.  “Sec,  Col- 

onel,’’ said  the  amiable  mother,  44  what  trash  they  send 
me  to  read  1"  The  Hon.  Colonel,  having  read  it,  said, 

“YourM yis  perfectly  in  the  right;  it  is  so."  “Did 

you  ever  read  anything  so  vile?"  “Nlver,  upon  my 
word."  “Iam  happy  you  tell  your  mind  candidly.  I 

wrote  it  myself."  44  Your  M y I”  said  the  Colonel,  in 

confusion,  “I  read  it  very  hastily."  “No,  no,  Colonel, 
first  thoughts  are  commonly  the  best.  I agree  with  you, 
and  I shall  therefore  commit  the  poem  to  the  flames." 


A verdant  Irish  girl  just  arrived  wns  sent  to  an  intelli- 
gence office  by  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  to  find  a 
place  at  service.  She  was  sent  to  a restaurant,  where  44  a 
stout  help"  was  wanted,  and  while  in  conversation  with 
the  proprietor,  he  took  occasion  to  light  his  cigar  by  ig- 
niting a Vesnvian  match  on  the  sole  of  his  boot  As 
soon  as  she  saw  this,  she  ran  away  half  frightened  to 
death,  and  when  she  reached  the  office  was  almost  out  of 
breath.  “Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said 
the  proprietor,  seeing  her  rush  in  with  such  confusion. 
“Och,  sure,  Sir,  but  ye’s  sint  me  to  the  auld  Nick  him- 
self in  human  form."  “What  does  he  mean?  has  he 
dared  to  insult  a help  from  my  office  ?"  inquired  the  man. 
44  Yes,  Sur,”  returned  the  girl,  “lie’s  the  auld  Nick!" 
“What  did  he  do?  Tell  me,  and  I’ll  fix  him  for  it," 
said  he,  quite  exasperated.  “Why,  Sur,  while  I was 
talking  to  him  about  the  wages,  he  turned  up  the  bottom 
of  his  fut,  and  wid  a splinter  in  his  finger,  Sur,  he  just 
gave  one  stroke,  and  the  fire  flew  out  of  his  fut,  and 
burned  the  stick,  and  lie  lighted  his  cigar  with  it,  right 
afore  my  own  face  I He’s  the  auld  Nick,  shure,  Sur  1" 


A Message  to  Cook.— 44  Mary,  this  Jurister  sauce  is 
quite  cold.  Missus  lias  sent  me  down  with  it,  and  says 
you  must  ’eat  it  directly,  and  bring  it  up  again.” 


44  Doctor,”  said  an  old  lady,  the  other  day,  to  her  fam- 
ily physician, 44  kin  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  some  folks 
is  born  dumb  ?" 

44  Why— hem  !— why,  certainly,  madam,"  replied  the 
doctor;  “it’s  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  came  into  the 
world  without  speech.” 

44  La,  me  1"  remarked  the  old  lady.  44  Now  just  see 
what  it  Is  to  have  a physic  edication ; I've  axed  my  old 
man  more’n  a hundred  times  that  ar  same  thing  I" 


Next  lo  “twenty-four  grains,”  there  is  nothing  like  a 
mean  man's  pocket  to  make  a penny  wait. 


A man  winds  up  liis  clock  to  make  it  run,  and  his  busi- 
ness to  make  it  stop. 


One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  levelers  is  the  man 
with  a gun  in  his  hand. 


When  does  a man  sneeze  three  times?— When  lie 
can’t  help  it. 


THE  CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 

By  the  time  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  have  arrived  at 
Quebec,  and  we  accordingly  publish,  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  a fine  picture  of  that  time-honored  old 
city,  taken  from  the  famous  Prescott  Gate,  in  the 
assault  upon  which,  in  the  first  war,  the  gallant 
Montgomery  fell. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  this  continent  Quebec  has 
perhaps  the  noblest  historic  associations.  Found- 
ed five  years  before  the  first  house  was  built  by  a 
white  man  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  it  was,  un- 
der the  gallant  Champlain  and  his  successors,  for 
many  many  years,  the  northernmost  settlement  of 
white  men  on  the  continent — the  outpost  of  civili- 
zation ; and  though,  in  common  with  the  other  pi- 
oneer settlements,  it  had  its  share  of  Indian  strife, 
it  suffered  less,  perhaps,  from  this  cause  than  any 
other  place  of  equal  importance.  This  was  due, 
in  part,  to  its  commanding  position,  partly  to  the 
elaborate  works  of  defense  erected  by  the  French, 
but  more  than  all  to  the  humanity  and  kindness 
of  the  French  monks  and  nuns  who  were  the  first 
settlers  there,  and  who  made  the  Indians  friends 
perforce. 

Quebec  is  the  only  place  on  this  continent  where 
the  old  French  system  of  government  by  intend- 
ants  and  creatures  of  the  Royal  Council  at  Paris 
was  thoroughly  established.  Its  archives  contain 
ample  testimonj’  to  the  truth  of  the  pictures  drawn 
by  De  Tocqueville  in  his  “ Old  Regime  and  Revo- 
lution even  now  the  relics  of  that  old  regime 
can  perhaps  be  studied  to  more  advantage  at  Que- 
bec than  in  any  part  of  France.  There  were  in- 
tendants  and  bishops,  feudal  seigniors  and  tenants 
bSund  to  service,  tithes  and  property  held  in  main - 
morie,  mutation  fines  and  banal  mills;  dashing 
sprigs  of  Parisian  nobility,  sent  out  to  Canada  to 
expiate  some  scrape  at  Versailles,  and  ship-loads 
of  women  sent  from  Bicetre  bj*  the  despotic  edict 
of  the  King ; intolerable  tyranny  by  the  seigniors, 
and  fathomless  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
tendants ; a priestly  power,  based  on  the  possession 
of  land,  that  overrode  almost  the  intendant  him- 
self ; and  under  all  a peasantry  mostly  recruited 
from  Normandy  and  Brittany,  quiet,  orderly,  ami- 
able, knowing  little,  and  seeking  not  to  know  more, 
content  to  be  a great  man’s  serfs,  to  grind  their 
corn  at  his  mill,  to  hold  their  land  under  him,  and 
to  pay  him  homage  and  duty  whenever  they  were 
required  so  to  do.  Our  picture  will  enable  some 
to  realize  these  old  times,  which  have  left  their 
mark  on  every  street  and  on  almost  every  institu- 
tion in  Quebec. 

We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  history  of  the 
old  town.  All  remember  how  Quebec  was  assailed, 
unsuccessfully,  by  Sir  William  Phipps  in  1690 ; and 
how,  after  a glorious  battle,  it  was  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  in  1759.  The  walls,  which  are  shown 
in  our  picture,  were  standing  at  that  day,  though 
they  have  since  been  much  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. 

On  New-Year’s  morning  1776,  up  the  steep  hill 
shown  inour  engraving,  James  Montgomery  march- 
ed over  snow  and  ice  to  storm  the  gate  from  the 
top  of  which  our  picture  was  taken.  A few  tri- 
fling obstacles  had  been  overcome ; but  just  as  hope 
began  to  dawn  in  the  breasts  of  the  assailants,  a 
discharge  of  grape  from  one  of  the  British  guns 
killed  their  leader,  and  defeated  the  attack.  It 
was  at  best  a desperate  last  resource. . Garrisoned 
as  Quebec  was,  with  its  fortifications,  it  would 
have  been  successfully  defended  against  a much 
larger  force  than  any  that  could  have  been  gathered 
from  Montgomery’s  handful  of  heroes,  or  Arnold’s 
exhausted  and  broken-down  army.  This  was  the 
last  attack  ever  made  upon  Quebec. 

The  transition  from  French  to  British  sway  made 
but  little  change  in  Quebec.  The  French  code  was 
preserved  ; the  French  priests  and  nuns  kept  their 
enormous  property ; the  feudal  lords  their  seign- 
iories ; their  people  “ their  tongue,  their  institu- 
tions, and  their  laws.”  The  only  change  was  that 
a British  soldier  sat  in  the  “palace”  instead  of  a 
French  intendant.  By-and-by  a Parliament  Mas 
established — a poor  mockery  of  a Parliament,  which 
did  any  thing  but  legislate  for  the  country  ; still  it 
lasted  over  thirty  years,  until  the  people  grew 
weary  of  bureaucratic  tyranny  and  insisted  upon  a 
measure  of  self-government.  This  they  obtained 
in  1841 ; but  the  struggle  cost  Quebec  its  position 
as  the  capital.  The  Provincial  Government  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  or  so,  has  as  many  wander- 
ings as  Ulysses  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  about 
as  many  hardships  to  endure.  It  went  to  Montreal, 
and  was  burned  out ; to  Kingston,  and  was  starved ; 
to  Toronto,  then  back  to  Quebec,  then  again  to 
Toronto,  then  again  to  Quebec.  It  is  now  in  the 
latter  city,  under  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Connecticut,  and  which  obliges 
the  Governor  and  public  officers  to  oscillate  every 
four  years  between  Quebec  and  Toronto.  It  is 
eventually  to  go  to  Ottawa  City — late  Bvtown. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Quebec  is  a most 
interesting  old  city — perhaps  the  most  picturesque, 
quaint,-and  curiousjoji  the  continent. 
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THE  CITY  OF  QUEBEC,  CANADA,  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  PRESCOTT  GATE. — [See  preceding  Page.1 
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SThe  only  way  of  providing 
against  this  contingency  was 
to  send  in  my  name,  without 
asking  any  preliminary  ques- 
tions, and  to  let  him  know,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I had  a 
serious  motive  for  wishing  to 
see  him  at  that  late  hour.  Ac- 
cordingly,  while  I was  waiting. 
I took  out  my  card,  and  wrote 
s ---- 1 under  my  name,  “On  import- 

ant business.”  The  maid-serv- 
ant auswered  the  door  while  1 
was  writing  the  last  word  in  pencil,  and  askeu 
me  distrustfully  what  I “ pleased  to  want.” 

“ Be  so  good  as  to  take  that  to  your  master,” 
I replied,  giving  her  the  card. 

I saw,  by  the  girl’s  hesitation  of  manner,  that, 
if  I had  asked  for  the  Count  in  the  first  instance, 
she  would  only  have  followed  her  instruction: 
by  telling  me  he  was  not  at  home.  She  wa 
staggered  by  the  confidence  with  which  I gave 
her  the  card.  After  staring  at  me  in  great  per- 
turbation, she  went  back  into  the  house  with  my 
message,  closing  the  door,  and  leaving  me  to 
wait  in  the  garden. 

In  a minute  or  so  she  reappeared.  “Her 
masters  compliments,  and  would  I be  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  say  what  my  business  was?”  “ Take 
my  compliments  back,”  I replied ; “ and  say 
that  the  business  can  not  be  mentioned  to  any 
one  but  your  master.”  She  left  me  again, 
again  returned,  and  this  time  asked  me  to 
walk  in. 

There  was  no  lamp  in  the  hall ; but  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  kitchen  candle  which  the  girl 
had  brought  up  stairs  with  her,  I saw  an  elderly 
lady  steal  noiselessly  out  of  a back  room  on  the 
ground-floor.  She  cast  one  viperish  look  at  me 
as  I entered  the  hall,  but  said  nothing,  and 
went  slowly  up  stairs  without  returning  my  bow. 
My  familiarity  with  Marian’s  journal  sufficiently 
assured  me  that  the  elderly  lady  was  Madame 
Fosco. 

The  servant  led  me  to  the  room  which  the 
Countess  had  just  left.  I entered  it,  and  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  Count. 

He  was  still  in  his  evening  dress,  except  his 
coat,  which  he  had  thrown  across  a chair.  Ilis 
shirt-sleeves  were  turned  up  at  the  wrists,  but 
no  higher.  A carpet-bag  was  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  a box  on  the  other.  Books,  papers, 
and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  scattered 
about  the  room.  On  a table,  at  one  side  of  the 
door,  stood  the  cage,  so  well  known  to  me  by 
description,  which  contained  his  white  mice. 
The  canaries  and  the  cockatoo  were  probably 
in  some  other  room.  He  was  seated  before  the 
box,  packing  it,  when  I went  in,  and  rose  with 


SHE  SAT  ALONE,  ON  THE  COLD  GRAY  STONE.’ 


“I  see!”  she  said,  in  a low,  eager  whisper. 
“You  are  trying  the  last  chance  to-night.” 

“ Yes,  the  last  chance  and  the  best,”  I whis- 
pered back. 

“Not  alone!  Oh,  Walter,  for  God’s  sake, 
not  alone ! Let  me  go  with  you.  Don’t  refuse 
me  because  I’m  only  a woman.  I must  go!  I 
will  go ! I’ll  wait  outside  in  the  cab !” 

It  was  my  turn  now  to  hold  her.  She  tried 
to  break  away  from  me,  and  get  down  first  to 
the  door. 

“If you  want  to  help  me,” I said,  “stop here, 
and  sleep  in  my  wife’s  room  to-night.  Only  let 
me  go  away  with  my  mind  easy  about  Laura, 
and  I answer  for  every  thing  else.  Come,  Ma- 
rian, give  me  a kiss,  and  show  that  you  have 
the  courage  to  wait  till  I come  back.” 

I dared  not  allow  her  time  to  say  a word 
more.  She  tried  to  hold  me  again.  I unclasped 
her  hands,  and  was  out  of  the  room  in  a mo- 
ment. The  boy  below  heard  me  on  the  stairs, 
and  opened  the  hall  door.  I jumped  into  the 
cab  before  the  driver  could  get  off  the  box. 
“Forest  lload,  St.  John’s  Wood,”  I called  to 
him  through  the  front  window.  “Double  fare, 
if  you  get  there  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.”  “ I’ll 
do  it,  Sir."  I looked  at  my  watch.  Eleven 
o’clock — not  a minute  to  lose. 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  cab;  the  sense  that 
every  instant  new  was  bringing  me  nearer  to 
the  Count ; the  conviction  that  I was  embarked 
at  last,  without  let  or  hindcrance,  on  my  haz- 
ardous enterprise,  heated  me  into  such  a fever 
of  excitement,  that  I shouted  to  the  man  to  go 
faster  and  faster.  As  we  left  the  streets,  and 
crossed  St.  John’s  Wood  Hoad,  my  impatience 
so  completely  overpowered  me,  that  I stood  up 
in  the  cab  and  stretched  my  head  out  of  the 
window  to  see  the  end  of  the  journey  before  we 
reached  it.  Just  as  a church  clock  in  the  dis- 
tance struck  the  quarter  past,  we  turned  into 
the  Forest  Road.  I stopped  the  driver  a little 
away  from  the  Count’s  house— paid,  and  dis- 
missed him — and  walked  on  to  the  door. 

As  I approached  the  garden  gate,  I saw  an- 
other person  advancing  toward  it  also,  from  the 


VIOLET. 


THE  BETRAYED. 

She  sat  alone,  on  a cold  gray  stone, 

Where  the  river  made  a desolate  moan. 

The  sycamore-trees  stood  white  and  bare, 
Like  sheeted  ghosts  in  the  dusky  air. 

A black  cloud  floated  along  the  sky, 

And  a night-bird  utter’d  a dismal  cry. 

Sadly  she  thought  of  the  innocent  time, 
Wildly  she  wept  for  her  shame  and  crime. 

Darker  and  deeper  the  shadows  grow: 

He  promised  to  meet  her  an  hour  ago. 

She  sat  alone,  on  the  cold  gray  stone, 

And  the  river  flow’d  with  a sadder  moan. 

She  heard  the  hum  of  the  distant  town, 

The  patter  of  dead  leaves  falling  down. 

She  heard  the  toad  in  the  long  dank  grass, 
But  never  his  tread — alas,  alas! 

The  morning  came  with  its  golden  light, 

To  the  sycamore-trees  so  bare  and  white. 

The  mists  that  slept  on  the  river’s  brim 
Went  up  like  the  wings  of  the  cherubinl. 

The  water-lilies  so  cold  and  fair 

Were  tangled  with  tresses  of  bright  brown  hair. 

The  osiers  bent  with  a quiet  grace 
Over  a form  with  a still,  white  face. 

The  river  flow’d  with  a desolate  moan, 

And  dead  leaves  fell  on  the  cold  gray  stone. 


She  stood  where  I had  used  to  wait 
For  her,  beneath  the  gaunt  old  yew, 

And  near  a column  of  the  gate 
That  open’d  on  the  avenue. 

She  stood,  amid  such  tearful  gloom ; 

But  close  behind  her,  out  of  reach, 

Lay  many  a mound  of  orchard  bloom, 
And  trellis’d  blossoms  of  the  peach. 

Those  peaches  blooming  to  the  south, 
Those  orchard  blossoms,  seem’d  to  me 

Like  kisses  of.  her  rosy  mouth, 

Revived  on  trellis  and  on  tree : 

Kisses,  that  die  not  when  the  thrill 
Of  joy  that  answer’d  them  is  mute ; 

But  such  as  turn  to  use,  and  fill 
The  summer  of  our  days  with  fruit. 

And  she,  impressing  half  the  sole 
Of  one  small  foot  against  the  ground, 

Stood  resting  on  the  yew-tree  bole, 
A-tiptoe  to  each  sylvan  sound : 

She,  whom  I thought  so  still  and  shy, 
Express’d  in  every  subtle  move 

Of  lifted  hand  and  open  eye 
The  large  expectancy  of  love ; 


Until,  with  all  her  dewy  hair 
Dissolved  into  a golden  flame 
Of  sunshine  on  the  sunless  air, 

She  came  to  meet  me  as  I came. 


But  in  her  face  no  sunlight  shone; 

No  sunlight,  but  the  sad  unrest 
Of  shade,  that  sinks  from  zone  to  zone 
When  twilight  glimmers  in  the  west. 

What  grief  had  touch’d  her  on  the  nerve  ? 

For  grief  alone  it  is,  that  stirs 
The  full  ineffable  reserve 
Of  quiet  spirits  such  as  hers : 

'Twas  this — that  we  had  met  to  part; 

That  I was  going,  and  that  she 
Had  nothing  left  but  her  true  heart, 

Made  strong  by  memories  of  me. 

What  wonder  then  she  quite  forgot 
Her  old  repression  and  control, 

And  loosened  at  once  and  stinted  not 
The  tender  tumult  of  her  soul? 

What  wonder,  that  she  droop’d  and  lay 
In  silence,  and  at  length  in  tears, 

On  that  which  should  have  been  the  stay 
And  comfort  of  her  matron  years? 

But  from  her  bosom,  as  she  leant, 

She  took  a nested  violet, 

And  gave  it  me — “because  ’twas  meant 
Tor  those  who  never  can  forget.” 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 
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WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 

We  had  not  been  married  quite  a month  yet. 
If  my  heart  was  heavy,  if  my  resolution  for  a 
moment  faltered  again,  when  I looked  at  her 
face  turned  faithfully  to  my  pillow  in  her  sleep, 
when  I saw  her  hand  resting  open  on  the  cover- 
let, as  if  it  was  waiting  unconsciously  for  mine, 
surely  there  was  some  excuse  for  me?  I only 
allowed  myself  a few  minutes  to  kneel  down  at 
the  bedside,  and  to  look  close  at  her — so  close 
that  her  breath,  ns  it  came  and  went,  fluttered 
on  my  face.  I only  touched  her  hand  and  her 
check  with  my  lips  at  parting.  She  stirred  in 
her  sleep,  and  murmured  my  name,  but  without 
waking.  I lingered  for  an  instant  at  the  door 
to  look  at  her  again.  “God  bless  and  keep 
you,  my  darling !”  I whispered,  and  left  her. 

Marian  was  at  the  stair-head  waiting  for  me, 
She  had  a folded  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

“The  landlord’s  son  has  brought  this  for 
yon,”  she  said.  “ He  has  got  a cab  at  the  door ; 
lie  says  you  ordered  him  to  keep  it  at  your  dis- 
posal.” 

“ Quite  right,  Marian.  I want  the  cab ; I am 
going  out  again.” 

I descended  the  stairs  as  I spoke,  and  looked 
into  the  sitting-room  to  read  the  slip  of  paper 
by  the  light  on  the  table.  It  contained  these 
two  sentences,  in  Pesca’s  handwriting : 

“ Your  letter  is  received.  If  I don’t  see  you 
before  the  time  you  mention,  I will  break  the 
seal  when  the  clock  strikes.” 

I placed  the  paper  in  my  pocket-book  and 
made  for  the  door.  Marian  met  me  on  the 
threshold,  and  pushed  me  back  into  the  room, 
where  the  candle-light  fell  full  on  my  face.  She 
held  me  by  both  hands,  and  her  eyes  fastened 
scarchingly  on  mine. 


This  ia  the  flower:  ’tis  dry,  or  wet 
^Vith  something  I may  call  my  own. 
Why  did  I rouse  this  old  regret  ? 

It  irks  me,  now,  to  be  alone : 

T^phs,  indeed!  Why,  after  all, 

My  life  has  but  a leaden  hue : 

My  heart  grows  like  the  heart  of  Saul, 
■*or  hatred,  and  for  madness  too. 

^ S'tS  t*lat  smirking  minstrel  there? 
hate  him,  and  the  songs  he  sings; 
oniy  bring  the  fond  despair 
u Accessible  sweet  things: 

fires  he  Still ? Because  the  ruth 
He  i.  ose  Pure  days  may  never  die: 
e fives,  because  his  name  is  Youth ; 
Becai 
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■orae  papers  in  his  hand  to  receive  me.  His 
face  still  betrayed  plain  traces  of  the  shock  that 
had  overwhelmed  him  at  the  Opera.  His  fat 
cheeks  hang  loose  ; his  cold  gray  eyes  were  fur- 
tively vigilant;  his  voice,  look,  and  manner 
were  all  sharply  suspicious  alike,  as  he  advanced 
a step  to  meet  me,  and  requested,  with  distant 
civility,  that  I would  take  a chair. 

“You  come  here  on  business,  Sir?”  he  said. 
“ I am  at  a loss  to  know  what  that  business  can 
possibly  be.” 

The  unconcealed  curiosity  with  which  he 
looked  hard  in  my  face  while  he  spoke  con- 
vinced me  that  I had  passed  unnoticed  by  him 
at  the  Opera.  He  had  seen  Pesca  first ; and 
from  that  moment,  till  he  left  the  theatre,  ho 
had  evidently  seen  nothing  else.  My  name 
would  necessarily  suggest  to  him  that  I had  not 
come  into  his  house  with  other  than  a hostile 
purpose  toward  himself ; but  he  appeared  to  be 
utterly  ignorant,  thus  far,  of  the  real  nature  of 
my  errand. 

“ I am  fortunate  in  finding  you  here  to-night,” 
I said.  “ You  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking 
a journey  ?” 

“ Is  your  business  connected  with  my  jour- 
ney ?” 

44  In  some  degree.” 

4 ‘ In  what  degree  ? Do  you  know  where  I am 
going  to  ?” 

“No.  I only  know  why  you  are  leaving  Lon- 
don.” 

He  slipped  by  me  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  locked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

“You  and  I,  Mr.  Hartright,  are  excellently 
well  acquainted  with  one  another  by  reputation,” 
he  said.  44  Did  it  by  any  chance  occur  to  you, 
when  you  came  to  this  house,  that  I was  not  the 
sort  of  man  you  could  trifle  with?” 

“It  did  occur  to  me,”  I replied.  “And  I 
have  not  come  to  trifle  with  you.  I am  here  on 
a matter  of  life  and  death ; and  if  that  door 
which  you  have  locked  was  open  at  this  moment, 
nothing  you  could  say  or  do  would  induce  me  to 
pass  through  it.” 

I walked  farther  into  the  room,  and  stood  op- 
posite to  him,  on  the  rug  before  the  fire-place. 
He  drew  a chair  in  front  of  the  door,  and  sat 
down  on  it,  with  his  left  arm  resting  on  the 
table.  The  cage  with  the  white  mice  was  close 
to  him ; and  the  little  creatures  scampered  out 
of  their  sleeping-place,  as  liis  heavy  arm  shook 
the  table,  and  peered  at  him  through  the  gaps 
in  the  smartly-painted  wires. 

“On  a matter  of  life  and  death  ?”  he  repeated 
to  himself.  “Those  words  are  more  serious, 
perhaps,  than  you  think.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“What  I say.” 

The  perspiration  broke  out  thickly  on  his 
broad  forehead.  His  left  hand  stole  over  the 
edge  of  the  table.  There  was  a drawer  in  it, 
with  a lock,  and  the  key  was  in  the  lock.  His 
finger  and  thumb  closed  over  the  key,  but  did 
not  turn  it. 

“So  you  know  why  I am  leaving  London?” 
he  went  on.  “ Tell  me  the  reason,  if  you  please.” 
He  turned  the  key,  and  unlocked  the  drawer  as 
he  spoke. 

“I  can  do  better  than  that,”  I replied;  “I 
can  show  you  the  reason,  if  you  like.” 

“How  can  you  show  it?” 

44  You  have  got  your  coat  off,”  I said.  44 Roll 
up  the  shirt  sleeve  on  your  left  arm,  and  you 
will  see  it  there.” 

The  same  livid,  leaden  change  passed  over 
his  face  which  I had  seen  pass  over  it  at  the 
theatre.  The  deadly  glitter  in  his  eyes  shone 
steady  and  straight  into  mine.  He  said  no- 
thing ; but  his  left  hand  slowly  opened  the  table 
drawer,  and  softly  slipped  into  it.  The  harsh 
grating  noise  of  something  heavy  that  ho  was 
moving,  unseen  to  me,  sounded  for  a moment — 
then  ceased.  The  silence  that  followed  was  so 
intense  that  the  faint  ticking  nibble  of  the  white 
mice  at  their  wires  was  distinctly  audible  where 
I stood. 

My  life  hung  by  a thread  ; and  I knew  it. 
At  that  final  moment  I thought  with  his  mind — 
I felt  with  his  fingers ; I was  as  certain,  as  if  I 
had  seen  it,  of  what  he  kept  hidden  from  me  in 
the  drawer. 

44  Wait  a little,”  I said.  “You  have  got  the 
door  locked ; you  see  I don’t  move — you  see  my 
hands  are  empty.  Wait  a little.  I have  some- 
thing more  to  say.” 

“You  have  said  enough,”  he  replied,  with  a 
sudden  composure,  so  unnatural  and  so  ghastly 
that  it  tried  my  nerves  as  no  outbreak  of  violence 
could  have  tried  them.  “ I want  one  moment 
for  my  own  thoughts,  if  you  please.  Do  you 
guess  what  I am  thinking  about?” 

“ Perhaps  I do.” 

“I  am  thinking,”  he  said,  “whether  I shall 
add  to  the  disorder  in  this  room  by  scattering 
your  brains  about  the  fire-place.” 

If  I had  moved  at  that  moment,  I saw  in  his 
face  that  he  would  have  done  it. 

“I  advise  you  to  read  two  lines  of  writing 
which  I hare  about  me,”  I rejoined,  “before 
you  finally  decide  that  question.” 

The  proposal  appeared  to  excite  his  curiosity. 
He  nodded  his  head.  I took  Pesca’s  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  receipt  of  my  letter  out  of  my 
pocket-book,  handed  it  to  him  at  arm’s-length, 
and  returned  to  my  former  position  in  front  of 
the  fire-place. 

He  read  the  lines  aloud:  “ ‘Your  letter  is  re- 
ceived. If  I don’t  hear  from  you  before  the 
time  you  mention,  I will  break  the  seal  when 
the  clock  strikes.’  ” 

Another  man  in  his  position  would  have 
needed  some  explanation  of  those  words — the 
Count  felt  no  such  necessity.  One  reading  of 
the  note  showed  him  the  precaution  that  I had 
taken,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  present  at 
the  time  when  I adopted  it.  The  expression  of 
his  face  changed  on  the. instant,  and  his  hand 
came  out  of  the  dro«roNbmj>tyv  ■ CSV 


[ “I  don’t  lock  up  my  drawer,  Mr.  Hartright,” 
he  said ; “and  I don’t  say  that  I may  not  scat- 
ter your  brains  about  the  fire-place  yet.  But  I 
am  a just  man,  even  to  my  enemy,  and  I will 
acknowledge  beforehand  that  they  are  cleverer 
brains  than  I thought  them.  Come  to  the  point, 
Sir  1 You  want  something  of  me  ?” 

“ I do ; and  I mean  to  have  it.” 

“On  conditions?” 

“ On  no  conditions.” 

His  hand  dropped  into  the  drawer  again. 

“ Bah ! we  are  traveling  in  a circle,”  he  said ; 
“and  those  clever  brains  of  yours  are  in  danger 
again.  Your  tone  is  deplorably  imprudent,  Sir; 
moderate  it  on  the  spot ! The  risk  of  shooting 
you  on  the  place  where  you  stand  is  less  to  me 
than  the  risk  of  letting  you  out  of  this  house, 
except  on  conditions  that  I dictate  and  approve. 
You  have  not  got  my  lamented  friend  to  deal 
with  now;  you  are  face  to  face  with  Fosco! 
If  the  lives  of  twenty  Mr.  Ilartrights  were  the 
stepping-stones  to  my  safety,  over  all  those 
stones  I would  go,  sustained  by  ray  sublime  in- 
difference, self-balanced  by  my  impenetrable 
calm.  Respect  me,  if  you  love  your  own  life ! 
I summon  you  to  answer  three  questions  before 
you  open  your  lips  again.  Hear  them ; they 
are  necessary  to  this  interview.  Answer  them 
— they  are  necessary  to  me.”  He  held  up  one 
finger  of  his  right  hand.  “ First  question !”  he 
said.  4 4 You  come  here  possessed  of  information 
which  may  be  true  or  may  be  false.  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?” 

44 1 decline  to  tell  you.” 

“No  matter:  I shall  find  out.  If  that  infor- 
mation is  true — mind,  I say,  with  the  whole 
force  of  my  resolution,  if— you  are  making  your 
market  of  it  here  by  treachery  of  your  own,  or 
by  treachery  of  some  other  man.  I note  that 
circumstance,  for  future  use,  in  my  memory, 
which  forgets  nothing,  and  proceed.”  He  held 
up  another  finger.  4 4 Second  question  ! Those 
lines  you  invited  me  to  read  are  without  signa- 
ture. Who  wrote  them?” 

4 4 A man  whom  I have  every  reason  to  de- 
pend on,  and  whom  you  have  every  reason  to 
fear.” 

My  answer  reached  him  to  some  purpose. 
His  left  hand  trembled  audibly  in  the  drawer. 

44  How  long  do  you  give  me,”  he  asked,  put- 
ting his  third  question  in  a quieter  tone,  “be- 
fore the  clock  strikes  and  the  seal  is  broken  ?” 

44  Time  enough  for  you  to  come  to  my  terms,” 
I replied. 

44  Give  me  a plainer  answer,  Mr.  Hartright. 
What  hour  is  the  clock  to  strike  ?” 

“Nine  to-morrow  morning.” 

44  Nine  to-morrow  morning  ? Yes,  yes — your 
trap  is  laid  for  me  before  I can  get  my  passport 
regulated  and  leave  London.  It  is  not  earlier, 

I suppose  ? We  will  see  about  that  presently ; 

I can  keep  you  hostage  here,  and  bargain  with 
ou  to  send  for  your  letter  before  I let  you  go. 
n the  mean  time  be  so  good  next  as  to  men- 
tion your  terms.” 

44  You  shall  hear  them.  They  arc  simple,  and 
soon  stated.  You  know  whose  interests  I repre- 
sent in  coming  here?” 

He  smiled  with  the  most  supreme  composure, 
and  carelessly  waved  his  right  hand. 

“I  consent  to  hazard  a guess,”  he  said,  jeer- 
ingly.  44  A lady’s  interests,  of  course!” 

44  My  wife’s  interests.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  the  first  honest  expres- 
sion that  had  crossed  his  face  in  my  presence — 
an  expression  of  blank  amazement.  I could  see 
that  I sank  in  his  estimation,  as  a dangerous 
man,  from  that  moment.  He  shut  up  the  drawer 
at  once,  folded  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and  list- 
ened to  me  with  a smile  of  satirical  attention. 

“You  are  well  enough  aware,”  I went  on, 
“of  the  course  which  my  inquiries  have  taken 
for  many  months  past,  to  know  that  any  at- 
tempted denial  of  plain  facts  will  be  quite  use- 
less in  my  presence.  You  are  guilty  of  an  in- 
famous conspiracy,  and  the  gain  of  a fortune 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  your  motive  for  it.” 

He  said  nothing.  But  his  face  became  over- 
clouded suddenly  by  a lowering  anxiety. 

44  Keep  your  gain,”  I said.  (His  face  light- 
ened again  immediately,  and  his  eyes  opened 
on  me  in  wider  and  wider  astonishment.)  44 1 
am  not  here  to  disgrace  myself  by  bargaining 
for  money  which  has  passed  through  your  hands, 
and  which  has  been  the  price  of  a vile  crime — ” 

“Gently,  Mr.  Hartright.  Your  moral  clap- 
traps have  an  excellent  effect  in  England — keep 
them  for  yourself  and  your  own  countrymen,  if 
you  please.  The  ten  thousand  pounds  was  a 
legacy  left  to  my  excellent  wife  by  the  late  Mr. 
Fairlie.  Place  the  affair  on  those  grounds,  and 
I will  discuss  it,  if  you  please.  To  a man  of 
my  sentiments,  however,  the  subject  is  deplora- 
bly sordid.  I prefer  to  pass  it  over.  I invite 
you  to  resume  the  discussion  of  your  terms. 
What  do  you  demand?” 

“In  the  first  place,  I demand  a full  confes- 
sion of  the  conspiracy,  written  and  signed  in 
my  presence,  by  yourself.” 

He  raised  his  finger  again.  44  One  J”  he  said, 
checking  me  off  with  the  steady  attention  of  a 
practical  man. 

44  In  the  second  placo,  I demand  a plain  proof, 
which  docs  not  depend  on  your  personal  assev- 
eration, of  the  date  at  which  my  wife  left  Black- 
water  Park,  and  traveled  to  London.” 

44  So ! so ! you  can  lay  your  finger,  I see,  on 
the  weak  place,”  he  remarked,  composedly. 
“Any  more?” 

44  At  present,  no  more.” 

“Good!  You  have  mentioned  your  terms; 
now  listen  to  mine.  The  responsibility  to  my- 
self of  admitting  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
the  ‘conspiracy,’  is  less,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
than  the  responsibility  of  laying  you  dead  on 
that  hearth-rug.  Let  us  say  that  I meet  your 
proposal — on  my  own  conditions.  The  state- 
ment you  demand  of  me  shall  be  written,  and 
the  plain  proof  shall  be  produced.  You  call  a 


letter  from  my  late  lamented  friend,  informing 
me  of  the  day  and  hour  of  his  wife’s  arrival  in 
London,  written,  signed,  and  dated  by  himself, 
a proof,  I suppose  ? I can  give  you  this.  I can 
also  send  you  to  the  man  of  whom  I hired  the 
carriage  to  fetch  my  visitor  from  the  railway, 
on  the  day  when  she  arrived.  His  order-book 
may  help  you  to  your  date,  even  if  his  coach- 
man who  drove  me  proves  to  be  of  no  use. 
These  things  I can  do,  and  will  do,  on  condi- 
tions. I recite  them.  First  condition ! Ma- 
dame Fosco  and  I leave  this  house  when  and 
how  we  please,  without  interference  of  any  kind 
on  your  part.  Second  condition ! You  wait 
here,  in  company  with  me,  to  see  my  agent,  who 
is  coming  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
regulate  my  affairs.  You  give  my  agent  a writ- 
ten order  to  the  man  who  has  got  your  sealed 
letter  to  resign  his  possession  of  it.  You  wait 
here  till  my  agent  places  that  letter  unopened 
in  my  hands,  and  you  then  allow  me  one  clear 
half  hour  to  leave  the  house;  after  which  you 
resume  your  own  freedom  of  action,  and  go 
where  you  please.  Third  condition ! You  give 
me  the  satisfaction  of  a gentleman  for  your  in- 
trusion into  my  private  affairs,  and  for  the  lan- 
guage you  have  allowed  yourself  to  use  to  me 
at  this  conference.  The  time  and  place,  abroad, 
to  be  fixed  in  a letter  from  my  hand  when  I am 
safe  on  the  Continent ; and  that  letter  to  con- 
tain a strip  of  paper  measuring  accurately  the# 
length  of  my  sword.  Those  are  my  terms.  In- 
form me  if  you  accept  them — Yes  or  No.” 

The  extraordinary  mixture  of  prompt  decis- 
ion, far-sighted  cunning,  and  mountebank  bra- 
vado in  this  speech  staggered  me  for  a moment, 
and  only  for  a moment.  The  one  question  to 
consider  was,  whether  I was  justified  or  not  in 
possessing  myself  of  the  means  of  establishing 
Laura’s  identity,  at  the  cost  of  allowing  the 
scoundrel  who  had  robbed  her  of  it  to  escape 
me  with  impunity.  I knew  that  the  motive  of 
securing  the  just  recognition  of  my  wife  in  the 
birth-place  from  which  she  had  been  driven  out 
as  an  impostor,  and  of  publicly  erasing  the  lie 
that  still  profaned  her  mother’s  tombstone,  was 
far  piu-er,  in  its  freedom  from  all  taint  of  evil 
passion,  than  the  vindictive  motive  which  had 
mingled  itself  with  my  purpose  from  the  first. 
And  yet  I can  not  honestly  say  that  my  own 
moral  convictions  were  strong  enough  to  decide 
the  struggle  in  me  by  themselves.  They  were 
helped  by  my  remembrance  of  Sir  Percival’s 
death.  How  awfully,  at  the  last  moment,  had 
the  working  of  the  retribution  there  been  snatch- 
ed from  my  feeble  hands ! What  right  had  I 
to  decide,  in  my  poor  mortal  ignorance  of  the 
future,  that  this  man,  too,  must  escape  with  im- 
punity, because  he  escaped  me?  I thought  of 
these  things — perhaps  with  the  superstition  in- 
herent in  my  nature  ; perhaps  with  a sense  wor- 
thier of  me  than  superstition.  It  was  hard, 
when  I had  fastened  my  hold  on  him  at  last,  to 
loosen  it  again  of  my  own  accord ; but  I forced 
myself  to  make  the  sacrifice.  In  plainer  words, 

I determined  to  be  guided  bv  the  one  higher 
motive  of  which  I was  certain,  the  motive  of 
serving  the  cause  of  Laura  and  the  cause  of 
Truth. 

“I  accept  your  conditions,”  I said.  “With 
one  reservation  on  my  part.” 

“What  reservation  may  that  be?”  he  asked. 

44  It  refers  to  the  sealed  letter,”  I answered. 
“I  require  you  to  destroy  it,  unopened,  in  my 
presence,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  your  hands.” 

My  object  in  making  this  stipulation  was  sim- 
ply to  prevent  him  from  carrying  away  written 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  my  communication 
with  Pesca.  The  fact  of  my  communication 
he  would  necessarily  discover,  when  I gave  the 
address  to  his  agent,  in  the  morning.  But  he 
could  make  no  use  of  it  on  his  own  unsupported 
testimony,  even  if  he  really  ventured  to  try  the 
experiment,  which  need  excite  in  me  the  slight- 
est apprehension  on  Pesca’s  account. 

44 1 grant  your  reservation,”  he  replied,  after 
considering  the  question  gravely  for  a minute  or 
two.  44  It  is  not  worth  dispute ; the  letter  shall 
be  destroyed  when  it  comes  into  my  hands.” 

He  rose,  as  he  spoke,  from  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  been  sitting  opposite  to  me  up  to  this 
time.  WTith  one  effort  he  appeared  to  free  his 
mind  from  the  whole  pressure  on  it  of  the  inter- 
view between  us,  thus  far.  “Ouf!”  he  cried, 
stretching  his  arms  luxuriously ; 44  the  skirmish 
was  hot  while  it  lasted.  Take  a seat,  Mr.  Hart- 
right. We  meet  as  mortal  enemies  hereafter — 
let  us,  like  gallant  gentlemen,  exchange  polite 
attentions  in  the  mean  time.  Permit  me  to  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  for  my  wife.” 

He  unlocked  and  opened  the  door.  “Elean- 
or l”  he  called  out,  in  his  deep  voice.  The  lady 
of  the  viperish  face  came  in.  44  Madame  Fosco, 
Mr.  Hartright,”  said  the  Count,  introducing  us 
with  easy  dignity.  44  My  angel,”  he  went  on, 
addressing  his  wife ; 44  will  your  labors  of  pack- 
ing up  allow  you  time  to  make  me  some  nice 
strong  coffee  ? I have  writing  business  to  trans- 
act with  Mr.  Hartright,  and  I require  the  full 
possession  of  my  intelligence  to  do  justice  to 
myself.” 

Madame  Fosco  bowed  her  head  twice — once 
sternly  to  me,  once  submissively  to  her  husband 
— and  glided  out  of  the  room. 

The  Count  walked  to  a writing-table  near  the 
window,  opened  his  desk,  nnd  took  from  it  sev- 
eral quires  of  paper  and  a bundle  of  quill  pens. 
He  scattered  the  pens  about  the  table,  so  that 
they  might  lie  ready  in  all  directions  to  be  tak- 
en up  when  wanted,  and  then  cut  the  paper  into 
a heap  of  narrow  slips,  of  the  form  used  by  pro- 
fessional writers  for  the  press.  “I  shall  make 
this  a remarkable  document,”  he  said,  looking 
at  me  over  his  shoulder.  44  Habits  of  literary 
composition  are  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  One 
of  the  rarest  of  all  the  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments that  man  can  possess  is  the  grand  faculty 
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of  arranging  his  ideas.  Immense  privilege ! I 
possess  it ! Do  you  ?” 

He  marched  backward  and  forward  in  the 
room  until  the  coffee  appeared,  humming  to 
himself,  and  marking  the  places  at  which  ob- 
stacles occurred  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas 
by  striking  his  forehead,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  enormous  audacity 
with  which  he  seized  on  the  situation  in  which 
I had  placed  him,  nnd  made  it  the  pedestal  on 
which  his  vanity  mounted  for  the  one  cherished 
purpose  of  self-display,  mastered  my  astonish- 
ment by  main  force.  Sincerely  as  I loathed  the 
man,  the  prodigious  strength  of  his  character, 
even  in  its  most  trivial  aspects,  impressed  me  in 
spite  of  myself. 

The  coffee  was  brought  in  by  Madame  Fosco. 
He  kissed  her  hand  in  grateful  acknowledgment^ 
and  escorted  her  to  the  door ; returned,  poured 
out  a cup  of  coffee  for  himself,  and  took  it  to 
the  writing-table. 

“May.  I offer  you  some  coffee,  Mr.  Hart- 
right ?”  he  said,  before  he  sat  down. 

I declined. 

44  What ! you  think  I shall  poison  you  ?”  he 
said,  gayly.  44  The  English  intellect  is  sound, 
so  far  as  it  goes,”  he  continued,  seating  himself 
at  the  table  ; 44  but  it  has  one  grave  defect — it 
is  always  cautious  in  the  wrong  place.” 

He  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  placed  the  first 
slip  of  paper  before  him,  with  a thump  of  his 
hand  on  the  desk,  cleared  his  throat,  and  began. 
He  wrote  with  great  noise  and  rapidity,  in  so 
large  and  bold  a hand,  and  with  such  wide  spaces 
between  the  lines,  that  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  slip  in  not  more  than  two  minutes  certain- 
ly from  the  time  when  he  started  at  the  top. 
Each  slip  as  he  finished  it  was  paged,  and  tossed 
over  his  shoulder,  out  of  his  way,  on  the  floor. 
When  his  first  pen  was  worn  out,  that  went  over 
his  shoulder  too ; and  he  pounced  on  a second 
from  the  supply  scattered  about  the  table.  Slip 
after  slip,  by  dozens,  by  fifties,  by  hundreds,  flew 
over  his  shoulders  on  either  side  of  him,  till  he 
had  snowed  himself  up  in  paper  all  round  his 
chair.  Hour  after  .hour  passed — and  there  I sat, 
watching ; there  he  sat,  writing.  He  never 
stopped,  except  to  sip  his  coffee ; and  when  that 
was  exhausted,  to  smack  his  forehead,  from  time 
to  time.  One  o’clock  struck,  two,  three,  four — 
and  still  the  slips  flew  about  all  round  him  ; still 
the  untiring  pen  scraped  its  way  ceaselessly  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  page  ; still  the  white’ chaos 
of  paper  rose  higher  and  higher  all  round  his 
chair.  At  four  o’clock  I heard  a sudden  splutter 
of  the  pen,  indicative  of  the  flourish  with  which 
he  signed  his  name.  “Bravo!”  he  cried — 
springing  to  his  feet  with  the  activity  of  a young 
man,  and  looking  me  straight  in  the  face  with 
a smile  of  superb  triumph. 

“Done,  Mr.  Hartright!”  he  announced,  with 
a self-renovating  thump  of  his  fist  on  his  broad 
breast.  “Done,  to  my  own  profound  satisfac- 
tion— to  your  profound  astonishment,  when  you 
read  what  I hnve  written.  The  subject  is  ex- 
hausted : the  Man — Fosco — is  not.  I proceed 
to  the  arrangement  of  my  slips,  to  the  revision 
of  my  slips,  to  the  reading  of  my  slips — ad- 
dressed, emphatically,  to  your  private  ear.  Four 
o’clock  has  just  struck.  Good  ! Arrangement, 
revision,  reading,  from  four  to  five.  Short  snooze 
of  restoration  for  myself,  from  five  to  six.  Final 
preparations,  from  six  to  seven.  Affair  of  agent 
and  sealed  letter,  from  seven  to  eight.  At  eight, 
en  route.  Behold  the  programme!” 

He  sat  down  cross-legged  on  the  floor  among 
his  papers  ; strung  them  together  with  a bodkin 
nnd  a piece  of  string  ; revised  them  ; wrote  all 
the  titles  and  honors  by  which  he  was  personally 
distinguished  at  the  head  of  the  first  page ; and 
then  read  the  manuscript  to  me,  with  loud  the- 
atrical emphasis  and  profuse  theatrical  gesticu- 
lation. The  reader  will  have  an  opportunity 
ere  long  of  forming  his  own  opinion  of  the  docu- 
ment. It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  that 
it  answered  my  purpose. 

His  next  proceeding  was  to  write  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person  from  whom  he  had  hired  the 
fly  to  go  to  the  railway,  and  to  hand  me  Sir  Fcr- 
cival’s  letter.  I read  this  last  with  breathless 
interest.  It  only  contained  a few  lines  ; but  it 
distinctly  announced  the  arrival  of  “ Lady  Glyde” 
in  London,  by  the  mid-day  train  from  Blackwn- 
ter,  on  the  29 th  of  July , 1850 — exactly,  as  I had 
supposed,  one  day  after  the  date  of  her  (as- 
sumed) death  on  the  doctor’s  certificate. 

44  Are  you  satisfied  ?”  asked  the  Count. 

44 1 am.” 

44  A quarter  past  five,”  he  said,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “Time  for  my  restorative  snooze.  I 
personally  resemble  Napoleon  the  Great  (as  you 
may  have  remarked,  Mr.  Hartright) — I also  re- 
semble that  immortal  man  in  my  power  of  com- 
manding sleep  at  will.  Excuse  me  one  moment. 

I will  summon  Madame  Fosco,  to  keep  you  from 
feeling  dull.” 

Knowing  as  well  as  he  did  that  he  was  sum- 
moning Madame  Fosco  to  insure  my  not  leav- 
ing the  house  while  he  was  asleep,  I made  no 
reply,  and  occupied  myself  in  tying  up  the  papers 
which  he  had  placed  in  my  possession. 

The  lady  came  in,  cool,  pale,  and  venomous 
as  ever.  “Amuse  Mr.  Hartright,  my  angel,” 
said  the  Count.  He  placed  a chair  for  her, 
kissed  her  hand  for  the  second  time,  withdrew 
to  a sofa,  nnd  in  three  minutes  was  as  peacefully 
and  happily  asleep  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in 
existence. 

Madame  Fosco  took  a book  from  the  table, 
sat  down,  and  looked  at  me  with  the  steady, 
vindictive  malice  of  a woman  who  never  forgot 
and  never  forgave. 

44 1 have  been  listening  to  your  conversation 
with  my  husband,”  she  said.  “If  I had  been 
in  his  place,  I would  have  laid  you  dead  on  the 


-rug.” 


those  words  she  opened  her  book  and 
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He  opened  his  eyes  and  rose  from  the  sofa, 
accnrately  to  an  hour  from  the  time  when  he 
had  gone  to  sleep. 

“ I feel  infinitely  refreshed,”  he  remarked. 

“ Eleanor,  my  good  wife,  are  you  all  ready  up 
stairs  ? That  is  well.  My  little  packing  here 
can  be  completed  in  ten  minutes — my  traveling- 
dress  assumed  in  ten  minutes  more.  What  re- 
mains before  the  agent  coines  ?”  He  looked 
about  the  room,  and  noticed  the  cage  with  his 
white  mice  in  it.  “ Ah !”  he  cried,  piteously  ; 
“ a last  laceration  of  my  sympathies  still  re- 
mains. My  innocent  pets!  my  little  cherished 
children ! what  am  I to  do  with  them  ? For 
the  present,  we  are  settled  nowhere ; for  the 
present,  we  travel  incessantly — the  less  baggage 
we  carry,  the  better  for  ourselves.  My  cockatoo, 
my  canaries,  and  my  little  mice — who  will  cher- 
ish them  when  their  good  Papa  is  gone?” 

He  walked  about  the  room,  deep  in  thought. 
He  had  not  been  at  all  troubled  about  writing 
his  confession,  but  he  was  visibly  perplexed  and 
distressed  about  the  far  more  important  question 
of  the  disposal  of  his  pets.  After  long  consider- 
ation, he  suddenly  sat  down  again  at  the  writing- 
table. 

“ An  idea !”  he  exclaimed.  “ I will  offer  my 
canaries  and  my  cockatoo  to  this  vast  Metropo- 
lis— my  agent  shall  present  them,  in  my  name, 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London.  The 
Document  that  describes  them  shall  be  drawn 
out  on  the  spot.” 

He  began  to  write,  repeating  the  words  as 
they  flowed  from  his  pen. 

“Number  One.  Cockatoo  of  transcendant 
plumage:  attraction,  of  himself,  to  all  visitors 
of  taste.  Number  Two.  Canaries  of  unrivaled 
vivacity  and  intelligence  : worthy  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  worthy  also  of  the  garden  in  the  Re- 
gent’s Park.  Homage  to  British  Zoology.  Of- 
fered by  Fosco.” 

The  pen  spluttered  again,  and  the  flourish 
was  attached  to  his  signature. 

“ Count  1 you  have  not  included  the  mice,” 
said  Madame  Fosco. 

He  left  the  table,  took  her  hand,  and  placed 
it  on  his  heart. 

“All  human  resolution,  Eleanor,”  he  said, 
solemnly,  “ has  its  limits.  My  limits  are  in- 
scribed on  that  Document.  I can  not  part  with 
my  white  mice.  Bear  with  me,  my  angel,  and 
remove  them  to  their  traveling-cage  up  stairs.” 

“Admirable  tenderness!”  said  Madame  Fos- 
co, admiring  her  husband,  with  a last  viperish 
look  in  my  direction.  She  took  up  the  cage 
carefully,  and  left  the  room. 

The  Count  looked  at  his  watch.  In  spite  of 
his  resolute  assumption  of  composure,  he  was 
getting  anxious  for  the  agent’s  arrival.  The 
candles  had  long  since  been  extinguished,  and 
the  sunlight  of  the  new  morning  poured  into  the 
room.  It  was  not  till  five  minutes  past  seven 
that  the  gate  bell  rang  and  the  agent  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  a foreigner,  with  a dark 
beard. 

“Mr.  Hartright,  Monsieur  Rubelle,” said  the 
Count,  introducing  us.  He  took  the  agent  (a 
foreiga  spy,  in  every  line  of  his  face,  if  ever 
there  wag  one  yet)  into  a corner  of  the  room, 
whispered  some  directions  to  him,  and  then  left 
us  together.  Monsieur  Rubelle,  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone,  suggested,  with  great  politeness,  that 
I should  favor  him  with  his  instructions.  I wrote 
two  lines  to  Pesca,  authorizing  him  to  deliver 
my  sealed  letter  “to  the  Bearer;”  directed  the 
note ; and  handed  it  to  Monsieur  Rubelle. 

The  agent  waited  with  mo  till  his  employer 
returned,  equipped  in  traveling  costume.  The 
Count  examined  the  address  on  my  letter  before 
he  dismissed  the  agent.  “I  thought  so!”  he 
said,  turning  on  me  with  a dark  look,  and  al- 
tering again  in  his  manner  from  that  moment. 

He  completed  his  packing ; and  then  sat  con- 
sulting a traveling  map,  making  entries  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  looking,  every  now  and  then, 
impatiently  at  his  watch.  Not  another  word, 
addressed  to  myself,  passed  his  lips.  The  near 
approach  of  the  hour  for  his  departure,  and  the 
proof  he  had  seen  of  the  communication  estab- 
lished between  Pesca  and  myself,  had  plainly 
recalled  his  whole  attention  to  the  measures 
that  were  necessary  for  securing  his  escape. 

A little  before  eight  o’clock,  Monsieur  Ru- 
belle came  back  with  my  unopened  letter  in  his 
hand.  The  Count  looked  carefully  at  the  su- 
perscription and  the  seal,  lit  a candle,  and 
burned  the  letter.  “I  perform  my  promise,” 
he  said ; “ but  this  matter,  Mr.  Hartright,  shall 
not  end  here.” 

The  agent  had  kept  at  the  door  the  cab  in 
which  he  had  returned.  He  and  the  maid- 
servant now  busied  themselves  in  removing  the 
luggage.  Madame  Fosco  came  down  stairs 
thickly  vailed,  with  the  traveling  cage  of  the 
white  mice  in  her  hand.  She  neither  spoke  to 
me  nor  looked  toward  me.  Her  husband  es- 
corted her  to  the  cab.  “ Follow  me  as  far  as 
the  passage,”  he  whispered  in  my  ear  ; “ I may 
want  to  speak  to  you  at  the  last  moment." 

I went  out  to  the  door,  the'agent  standing 
below  me  in  the  front  garden.  The  Count  came 
back  alone,  and  drew  me  a few  steps  inside  the 
passage. 

“ Remember  the  Third  condition !”  he  whis- 
pered. “You  shall  hear  from  me,  Mr.  Hart- 
right; I may  claim  from  you  the  satisfaction  of 
a gentleman  sooner  than  you  think  for.”  He 
caught  my  hand  before  I was  aware  of  him,  and 
wrung  it  hard — then  turned  to  the  door,  stopped, 
and  came  back  to  me  again. 

“One  word  more,”  he  said,  confidentially. 
“When  I last  saw  Miss  Halcombe,  she  looked 
thin  and  ill.  I am  anxious  about  that  admira- 
ble woman . Take  care  of  her,  Sir ! With  my 
hand  on  my  heart,  I solemnly  implore  you — 
take  care  of  Miss  Halcombe  !” 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  said  to  me  be- 
fore he  squeezed  his  hn^'jhjj’t'j^lp^'  tiWh  and 
drove  off.  ~ 1 
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The  agent  and  I waited  at#the  door  a few 
moments,  looking  after  him.  *While  we  were 
standing  together,  a second  cab  appeared  from 
a turning  a little  way  down  the  road.  It  fol- 
lowed the  direction  previously  taken  by  the 
Count’s  cab,  and  as  it  passed  the  house  and 
the  open  garden  gate  a person  inside  looked  at 
us  out  of  the  window.  The  stranger  at  the  Op- 
era again ! the  light-haired  foreigner  with  the 
scar  on  his  left  cheek ! 

“You  wait  here  with  me,  Sir,  for  half  an 
hour  more?”  said  Monsieur  Rubelle. 

“ I do.” 

We  returned  to  the  sitting-room.  I was  in 
no  humor  to  speak  to  the  agent,  or  to  allow  him 
to  speak  to  me.  I took  out  the  papers  which 
the  Count  had  placed  in  my  hands,  and  read 
the  terrible  story  of  the  conspiracy  told  by  the 
man  who  had  planned  and  perpetrated  it. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


TUB  DOUGLAS  CONVENTION. 

The  Douglas  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Sy- 
racuse on  August  15,  organized,  appointed  a committee 
to  treat  with  the  Bell-Everett  managers,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  made  tiie  following  nominations:  Govern- 
or, William  Kelly,  of  Dutchess;  Lieutenant- Governor, 
William  F.  Allen,  of  Oswego;  Canal  Commissioner, 
•William  W.  Wright,  of  Ontario;  State  Prison  Inspect- 
or, William  C.  Kliodes,  of  Chemung.  On  the  following 
day  (16th)  an  electoral  ticket  was  framed  which  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Bell-Everett  party,  and  the  Convention 
adjourned.  Tammany  Hall  and  Mozart  Hall  both  sent 
delegates;  the  Convention  admitted  both  and  gave  Mo- 
zart an  elector.  It  is  understood,  though  the  speeches 
and  resolutions  were  strongly  Douglas,  that  a door  is  left 
open  for  a fusion,  on  the  Presidential  electoral  ticket, 
with  the  Breckinridge  party,  if  suitable  terms  can  be 
made. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTIONS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Virginia  Douglas  Convention  at  Staunton  formed 
an  electoral  ticket  on  17tli.  No  fusion  with  the  Breckin- 
ridge men  took  place.  The  Breckinridge  Convention  is 
still  in  session  at  Charlottevllle.  A resolution  giving 
the  electors  liberty  to  consult  their  own  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  President,  under  certain  contingencies,  was 
passed  by  that  body. 

EXCITEMENT  IN  TEXAS. 

The  excitement  in  Texas  in  relation  to  the  supposed 
abolition  conspiracies  in  that  State  is  on  the  increase. 
One  individual  had  been  hung  for  giving  strychnine  to 
the  slaves  to  poisou  the  wells ; three  others,  accused  of 
abolitionism  and  exciting  negroes  to  insurrection,  had 
met  the  same  fate. 

DEPARTURE  OF  TIIE  “GREAT  EASTERN.” 

The  Great  Eastern  steamship  left  this  port  on  16tli 
on  her  homeward  voyage,  taking  one  hundred  first-class 
passengers  with  her.  She  will  touch  at  Halifax,  her  final 
port  being  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales.  There  was  no 
public  interest  felt  in  her  departure,  and  very  few  per- 
sons indeed  assembled  at  any  point  on  the  river  or  har- 
bor to  see  her  off.  Captain  Hall,  from  indisposition,  was 
unable  to  take  the  command,  which  consequently  de- 
volved upon  first,  officer  Maciiin.  An  attachment  had 
been  issued  and  served  against  the  ship,  but  the  agents, 
Messrs.  Grinnell  & Minturn,  had  entered  into  the  neces- 
sary bonds  and  no  delay  to  her  sailing  had  resulted. 
She  left  with  the  turn  of  the  tide  at  four  o’clock. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  CHRISTIANS  OF  SYRIA. 

Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  sympathizing  with  the 
Christians  of  Syria  in  their  present  deplorable  condition, 
and  of  devising  the  best  means  for  their  relief,  were  held 
last  week.  A Committee  was  appointed  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions. When  $500  shall  have  been  collected,  it  will 
be  remitted  at  once. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  RECEPTION. 

Tiie  merchants  have  met  and  appointed  a large  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  most  respectable  poisons  in  the 
city,  to  entertain  the  Prince.  It  is  understood  that  they 
will  offer  him  a dinner  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Mayor 
Wood  has  sent  his  Secretary  to  Quebec  with  some  sort  of 
an  invitation  to  the  Prince. 

BLONDIN  HURT. 

Blondin  performed  a feat  at  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  a few 
days  since,  which  exhibited  the  wonderful  command  that 
he  has  over  his  nerves  better  than  any  of  his  perform- 
ances at  Niagara.  While  trundling  his  wheel-barrow  over 
a rope  stretched  seventy -five  feet  above  the  ground,  one 
of  the  pieces  of  fire-«  orks  with  which  he  was  illuminating 
his  path  exploded  prematurely,  and  set  his  clothes  on 
fire.  Of  course  under  such  circumstances  he  could  do  no- 
thing coolly,  but  ho  very  calmly  seated  himself  upon  his 
rope,  tore  off  the  portion  of  his  garments  which  was  in 
flames,  and  then  resumed  his  promenade.  His  arm  and 
shoulder  were  severely  scorched. 

CAPTURE  OF  A SUPPOSED  SLAVER. 

The  brig  Thomas  Achom  arrived  at  this  port  on  14th 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  charge  of  Master  Nathaniel 
Green,  she  having  been  captured  on  the  27th  of  June  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Mystic  on  the  supposition  that 
she  was  a shiver.  The  American  Lloyd’s  Marine  Reg- 
ister says  the  Thomas  Achom  belongs  to  Messrs.  Yates, 
Porterfield,  & Co.,  of  this  city.  She  was  cleared  in  this 
city  on  the  27th  of  March  last,  by  J.  M.  Parker,  for  Kio 
Janeiro,  under  command  of  Captain  Parker. 

A SURVIVOR  OF  TIIE  “ARCTIC." 

The  New  Orleans  papers  of  recent  dates  contain  the 
particulars  of  an  unexpected  return  to  life.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Fleury,  a merchant  of  that  city,  was  on  board 
the  steamer  Arctic,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  no  trace 
of  him  appearing.  His  wife,  young  and  attractive, 
mourned  for  him,  then  married  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
late  husband.  Together  the  pair  lived  happily  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  to  their  family  three  children  were  add- 
ed. On  the  4th  of  the  present  month  the  wife  received 
from  New  York  a letter  writteu  by  her  former  husband. 
He  had  been  picked  up  from  a piece  of  the  wreck  with 
five  other  survivors,  and,  being  taken  on  board  a whaler, 
had  gone  on  a long  voyage  with  her.  This  ship  was 
subsequently  sunk,  and  fifteen  of  those  aboard  6aved 
themselves  upon  the  island  from  which  they  were  taken 
by  another  whaler,  which  was  just  commencing  her 
cruise,  and  which  only  returned  to  New  York  a week 
or  two  ago. 

AN  ELEPHANT  IN  THE  OHIO. 

* “Lalla  Rookh"  is  a female  elephant  belonging  to  a 
circus  lately  exhibiting  at  Cincinnati.  The  following 
account  of  her  passage  across  the  Ohio  is  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial: 

“At  9 o’clock  Madame  ‘Lalla  Rookh’  was  discovered 
by  the  anxious  crowd  walking  leisurely  down  to  the  land- 
ing upon  the  Kentucky  side,  flapping  her  huge  ears,  the 
motion  of  which  was  distinctly  visible  upon  this  side  of 
the  river.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  ‘ Lalla  Rookh’ 
plunged  into  the  ‘flowing  waters,’  but  was  almost  imme- 
diately lost  to  sight.  The  cooling  effects  of  the  fluid 
were  so  agreeable  that  her  ladyship  seemed  disposed  to 
neglect  the  task  assigned  Her ; and,  regardless  of  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  assembled  multitude,  rolled  and  splash- 
ed around  at  her  ease.  The  exertions  of  her  keeper,  who 
piloted  her  in  a skiff,  soon  brought  her  to  a sense  of  her 
duty,  and  she  struck  out  manfully  into  the  stream.  At 
times  nothing  but  the  end  of  her  trunk  would  bo  visible, 
then  the  top  of  her  head,  and  again  she  would  dive  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  remaining  under  water  until  those  on 
Bhorc  began  to  think  she  was  drowned,  when  of  a sudden 


she  would  come  to  the  surface  with  a surge  that  would 
throw  her  huge  bulk  half-way  out  of  the  water.  Thus 
she  proceeded  until  opposite  the  Covington  ferry  land- 
ing. when  an  amusing  incident  occurred.  The  fleet  of 
skiffs  which  accompanied  her  upon  her  trip  became  so 
numerous  as  to  seriously  incommode  her  ladyship,  when, 
becoming  indignant,  she  turned  about  and  gave  them 
chase.  The  result  was  some  rowing  which  would  have 
put  even  the  famous  Harvard  Boat  Club  to  the  blush. 
One  of  the  skiffs  she  pursued  to  the  bank.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  allowing  due  calculation  for  the  force 
of  the  current,  so  as  to  make  a landing  at  the  required 
point,  it  became  necessary  to  take  her  ashore  and  let  her 
try  a fresh  start.  The  second  time  she  started  a short 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  and  proceeded 
diagonally  across  the  river,  diving  and  rising  with  a 
‘blow’  at  times,  and  landing  safely  at  the  foot  of  Race 
Street,  thus  giving  the  whole  lino  of  spectators  a full 
view  of  her  performances.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

THE  SYRIAN  CONVENTION. 

The  affairs  of  Syria  have  been  debated  in  both  Houses: 
Ministers  explained  that  a protocol  had  been  drawn  up 
at  Paris,  by  the  Embassadors  of  the  Great  Powers,  in 
which  it  was  determined  that,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Porte,  a force  of  12.000  troops  should  be  sent  to  Syria, 
half  of  which  would  be  furnished  by  France.  It  was 
provided  that  their  stay  should  not  exceed  six  months. 
Another  protocol  was  also  signed  calling  upon  the  Porte 
to  carry  out  its  engagements,  witli  respect  to  tiie  Chris- 
tians, which  it  hail  entered  into  in  1S56;  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  right  of  intervention  should  be  granted  on 
future  occasions. 

TRIUMPH  OF  TIIE  MINISTRY  ON  THE  FRENCH 
BUGBEAR  QUESTION. 

In  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  on  the  2d  inst.,  the  Govern- 
ment proposition  in  regard  to  fortification  was  considered. 
The  pending  question  was  that  a vote  of  two  million 
pounds  be  granted  for  the  works  in  question.  Mr.  Lind- 
say moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  defense  of  tiie 
country  chiefly  rested  on  the  navy,  and  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  spend  a large  sum  on  land  fortifications.  A 
general  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Bright 
made  a long  and  characteristic  speech  in  denunciation  of 
the  proposed  sche.me  and  of  tiie  increasing  burdens  upon 
the  people  for  warlike  purposes.  Lord  Palmerston  earn- 
estly appealed  to  the  Ilouse  to  sanction  the  Government 
plan  for  the  interests  of  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
country.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  39 
to  268,  and  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

FRANCE. 

THE  SYRIAN  EXPEDITION. 

The  greatest  activity  prevails  at  Toulon,  whence  the 
Syrian  expedition  is  to  start.  The  French  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  is  quito  decided.  No  notice  lias  been 
taken  in  tiie  French  papers  of  the  Emperor’s  letter  to 
Lord  Palmerston ; the  funds  did  not  advance,  though 
consols  did. 

THE  EMPRESS  AT  EAUX  BONNES. 

The  Court  Journal  says  that  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
now  at  Eaux  Bonnes,  does  not  wear  one  of  those  ugly  lit- 
tle pigeon-house  hats,  so  much  the  fashion  just  now,  but 
a chapeau  d V lmperatrice,  with  a broad  brim  slightly 
turned  down  at  the  edge.  The  only  homage  to  tiie  new 
fashion  is  the  inner  wreath,  composed  of  black  lace  and 
flowers,  which  lies  thick  and  full  upon  the  forehead. 
.The  effect  is  quite  novel,  the  more  so  as  her  Majesty  no 
longer  wears  her  hair  either  in  flat  bandeaux  or  Felix 
rouleaux,  but  with  the  under  hair  much  curled,  and 
standing  out  from  the  temples.  They  say  that  the  Em- 
press is  in  despair  at  beholding  the  quick  pace  at  which 
her  hair  is  darkening — as  it  certainly  is  most  rapidly — 
that  every  sort  of  stratagem  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  light  shade,  but  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
found  of  any  avail.  The  Eaus  dcs  Blonds  with  which  the 
walls  of  Paris  are  placarded,  was  invented  on  purpose  for 
her  Majesty's  use.  A dress  in  piqui,  of  the  Pompadour 
shape— for  it  is  much  too  cold  in  the  exalted  regions  of 
Eaux  Bonnes  to  wear  any  kind  of  thin  6tuff—  forms  tiie 
morning  costume  of  her  Majesty.  One  was  of  a rose- 
colored  ground,  with  a small  black  rose-bud  semi,  very 
simple,  very  fresh,  and  very  becoming.  It  is  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  and  the  petticoat  ornamented  with 
large  black  velvet  bows  down  the  front.  The  Empress 
coughs  slightly,  and,  in  climbing  to  the  Fountain,  is 
obliged  to  rest  now  and  then  upon  the  benches  on  the 
walk.  * 

TIIE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  PLAYING  MONARCH. 

The  Herald  correspondent  says:  “The  little  Prince 
Imperial  is  already  beginning  to  assist  bis  father  in  per- 
forming some  of  the  onerous  duties  of  royalty.  Some 
few  days  ago  the  Emperor,  having  met  witli  some  of  the 
youths  of  tiie  College  of  Versailles  in  the  Park  of  St. 
Cloud,  entered  into  conversation  with  them.  On  their 
return,  great  was  the  regret  of  those  at  home  that  they 
should  have  missed  the  occasion.  The  Emperor,  divin- 
ing this,  sent  the  little  Prince  the  next  day  to  visit  the 
school,  when  the  pupils  sang  ‘ Domine  Salium,'  and 
greeted  him  with  the  liveliest  acclamations.  The  little 
fellow  was  delighted  with  every  tiling,  and,  on  taking 
leave  of  the  Director,  exclaimed,  * Point  de  punissements 
aujourd'  hui,  M.  le  lHrecteur,  et  un  congi,  s'il  vous  plait.' 
Of  course  to  hear  was  to  obey— the  punishmeats  were 
abandoned,  and  the  holiday  granted.’’ 

ITALY. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  GARIBALDI. 

In  our  last  we  announced  that  Garibaldi  had  entered 
Messina.  We  have  now  the  details  of  the  military  con- 
vention Bigned  between  him  and  General  Clary.  The 
Neapolitans— 4000  in  number— were  to  retain  the  citadel, 
and  not  to  fire  upon  tiie  town  unless  attacked:  they  will 
obviously  retire  before  many  days.  Garibaldi  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  On  arriving,  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  popular  excitement,  but  immedi- 
ately gathered  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  most  experienced 
pilots  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  channel  to  the  main 
land.  Since  then  we  learn  that  1500  of  his  men  have 
crossed  into  Calabria,  aud  that  Garibaldi  himself  was 
shortly  expected  at  Naples.  Five  thousand  more  volun- 
teers had  sailed  in  steamers  from  Genoa  to  Sicily.  At 
Naples  the  city  is  reported  to  he  “ tranquil  ;**  but  two 
regiments  have  mutinied  to  the  cry  of  “ Viva  Garibal- 
di !"  Six  military  executions  were  ordered  by  Garibaldi 
after  tiie  battle  of  Melazzo ; the  culprits  were  assassins. 
The  King  of  Naples  had  sent  a military  column  into  Ca- 
labria. There  had  been  a disturbance  at  Arpina,  in  the 
Roman  States,  where  the  people  shouted  for  GaribaldL 
It  had  been  successfully  suppressed  by  General  Lamo- 
riciSrc. 

A PROCLAMATION  BY  GARIBALDI. 

In  one  of  his  proclamations  Garibaldi  thus  addresses 
himself  to  the  ladies  of  Palermo:  “In  confidence  I pre- 
sent myself  to  you,  noble  ladies  of  Palermo,  to  confess 
an  act  of  weakness.  I,  an  old  soldier  of  two  worlds,  I 
shed  tears  and  am  distressed  in  mind.  I weep  not  at 
the  sight  of  the  misery  and  misfortunes  to  which  this  un- 
happy city  has  been  condemned;  not  with  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  the  butchery  and  of  tiie  bodies  mutilated 
by  the  bombardment;  but  at  the  sight  of  victims  and 
orphans  exposed  to  die  of  hunger.  At  tiie  Orphan  Asy- 
lum 80  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  perish  for  want  of  nour- 
ishment—and  yet  a very  little  would  suffice  to  feed  these 
beings  created  in  the  image  of  God.  But  here  I stop— I 
leave  the  rest  to  be  understood  by  your  generous  hearts, 
already  palpitating  with  pity  at  the  sight  of  these  mis- 
fortunes." 


SYRIA. 

CESSATION  OF  THE  MASSACRES. 

At  latest  dates  from  Syria  the  massacres  had  ceased, 
and  some  of  the  most  violent  Druses  and  Arabs  had  re- 


tired into  the  mountains.  Still  the  Christians  were  in 
hiding,  fearing  a renewal  of  the  attack.  At  Damascus 
it  was  feared  that  the  town  would  be  fired  before  Fuad 
Paciia  arrived.  Rumor  implicates  most  of  tiie  local  pa- 
chas and  beys  in  the  massacres.  Tiie  best  friend  the 
Christians  have  had  lias  been  Abd-el-Kader,  late  of  Al. 
gcria.  who  protected  several  thousand,  and  ordered  out 
his  private  guards  to  fight  the  Druses.  For  His  noble 
conduct  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  sent  him  the  legion 
of  honor.  At  latest  dates  the  Christians  of  Syria  were 
eagerly  looking  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  Frencli  troops, 
who  were  embarking  with  great  rapidity  at  Toulon. 

THE  OUTBREAK  AT  DAMA8CU8. 

A letter  from  Beyrou  dated  16th  July,  says:  “Mat- 
ters got  worse  and  wore.,  the  one  party  beerming  daily 
more  frightened,  the  other  hourly  more  insolent,  until  at 
last,  on  Sunday  the  8th  inst.,  when  tiie  Christians  came 
out  of  their  various  churches,  a mob  of  Moslem  lads 
were  busy  in  the  streets  making  crosses  in  chalk  on  the 
ground,  and  then  stamping  and  spitting  on  the  sacred 
emblem.  But  so  utterly  downhearted  were  the  Chris- 
tians that  they  did  not  even  complain  to  the  authorities 
of  this  wanton  insult.  On  tiie  contrary,  all  they  did  was 
to  confine  themselves  still  more  strictly  within  their 
houses  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  What  must,  then,  have 
been  their  astonishment  on  the  Monday  morning  to  see 
these  same  lads,  who  had  made  and  spat  upon  the  crosses 
on  the  previous  day,  sweeping  the  streets  of  tiie  Christian 
quarter  in  chains  by  order  of  the  Turkish  head  of  police’ 
They  at  once  supposed  that  this  order  must  have  been 
given  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  a riot,  and  they 
were  not  mistaken.  At  two  p.m.  some  three  hundred  of 
the  lowest  Moslems  of  Damascus  rushed,  armed,  into  the 
Christian  quarter,  crying  out,  ‘Slay  the  dogs  of  Chris- 
tians! and  immediately  the  work  of  plunder,  burning, 
and  murder  commenced.  Aclimet  Pacha,  Governor-Gen- 
eral and  Commander-in-Chlef  of  the  plaee— a field-mar- 
ahal  in  the  Sultan's  array— waR  at  once  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place.  But  although  he  had  at  his  disposal 
some  eight  hundred  regular  troops  and  several  field- 
pieces,  not  a man  nor  a gun  did  he  move.  He  never 
showed  himself  in  the  streets,  nor  took  any  steps  what- 
ever to  stop  tlio  massacre,  declaring — the  old  story  of 
Hasbeyia,  Rasheyia,  Dheir-el-Kamar  and  Sidon — that  lie 
had  not  troops  enough  to  do  any  good." 

THE  MASSACRE. 

It  adds  • “The  Russian  Consulate  was  almost  the  first 
house  attacked,  and  ail  those  Christians  who  did  not  take 
refugo  with  the  famous  Algerine  chief,  Abd-el-Kader 
(who  lias  behaved  most  nobly  throughout  the  business), 
were  murdered  at  once.  But,  although  the  affair  might 
hare  been  stopped  with  tiie  greatest  ease  before  dark  on 
the  Monday,  after  that  hour  the  mob  increased  in  num- 
bers every  minute.  Late  in  the  evening  about  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  were  sent  to  put  a stop  to  the  outrage,  but 
very  shortly  joined  in  the  plundering,  such  as  did  not 
do  sc  actually  used  their  arms  to  massacre  the  Christians. 
The  whole  Christian  quarter— which  includes  some  of 
the  finest  palaces  to  be  found  in  tiie  empire — was  soon 
one  mass  of  flames;  and — for  tills  there  is  the  positive 
authority  of  a European  eye-witness,  who  was  hiding  in 
the  neighborhood  all  that  fearful  night — as  the  Christians 
tried  to  escape  from  the  flames  they  were  thrust  back  on 
the  burning  piles  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Turkish  regular 
troops.  However,  when  we  recollect  that  one  of  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  who  commanded  in  Damascus  was  Osman 
Beg,  the  miscreant  who  but  three  weeks  previously  had 
delivered  up  at  Hasbeyia  upward  of  fifteen  hundred 
Christians  to  be  masacred  by  the  Druses,  all  wonder  at 
the  conduct  of  the  military  ceases  at  once. 

“ When  our  last  advices  from  Dnmascus  left  that  place 
the  whole  Christian  quarter  had  been  ntterly  destroyed. 
Four  thousand  Christians  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Abd-el-Kader,  who  defended  them  against  all  comers. 
Three  thousand  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  under  the 
Pacha,  and  several  hundred  in  tiie  English  consulate, 
which  as  yet — being  situated  in  the  Moslem  quarter  of 
the  town — had  been  respected.  Upward  of  two  thousand 
Christians,  it  was  calculated,  had  been  murdered,  all  in 
cold  blood,  and  the  estimated  loss  of  property,  money, 
valuables,  etc.,  was  XI, 200,000  sterling.’’ 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

PROGRESS  OF  TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

On  Saturday  at  1 p.m.  the  Prince  and  suite  embarked 
for  Gaspe,  after  having  attended  a grand  ball  at  Char- 
lottetown, Prince  Edward  Island,  where  he  danced  with 
twelve  ladies,  including  the  Governor’s  wife.  On  Sun- 
day evening  the  squadron  readied  Gaspe  Bay,  where  the 
Prince  was  met  by  the  Governor  of  Canada  aud  the 
members  of  the  Ministry.  The  day  was  spent  in  sailing 
about  the  bay : tiie  Hero  contriving  to  get  aground  once 
or  twice.  A correspondent  writes  to  the  Herald  “I 
passed  the  Hero  in  the  Lady  Head , and  saw  the  Prince 
standing  chatting  on  the  quarter-deck,  dressed  in  his  old 
black  round-topped  hat,  a bine  coat,  and  tweed  trowsers. 
We  gave  him  three  cheers,  and  he  uncovered  his  head 
and  bowed  in  his  usual  frank  manner.  The  Prince,  dur- 
ing the  two  hours  aground,  was  on  deck,  interesting  him- 
self in  the  work  of  getting  his  ship  off,  which  it  was  at 
first  feared  would  not  be  done  till  the  next  tide."  On 
Wednesday  morning  tiie  squadron  arrived  off  the  Sague- 
nay, where  the  Hero  got  ashore  again.  At  noon,  same 
day,  the  Prince  embarked  on  board  tiie  Victoria  steamer 
for  Ha-ha  Bay.  Tents  had  been  erected  for  him  at  St. 
Marguerite,  and  every  thing  arranged  for  a day's  fish- 
ing. He  fished  for  some  hours,  then  re-embarked,  and 
the  whole  squadron  steamed  for  Quebec,  where  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  give  him  a grand  reception  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

THE  PRINCE’S  FUTURE  TOUR. 

The  Times  says:  “Tiie  programme  of  the  prince's 
movements  in  Canada  has  been  prepared.  It  extends 
over  a period  of  one  month,  from  the  17th  inst  to  the 
17tli  proximo,  and  leaves  him  at  Niagara.  His  subse- 
quent movements  have  not  yet  been  determined  upon, 
but  it  is  probable  that  lie  will  go  thence  to  Cincinnati 
and  Pittsburgh,  taking  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
to  Baltimore,  and  on  to  Washington.  From  Washing- 
ton he  will  probably  come  northward  again,  stopping  a 
day  or  two  in  Philadelphia,  and  making  his  last  visit  to 
New  York,  when  he  will  embark  again  for  England— 
the  fleet  meantime  having  been  sent  round  here  to  meet 
him.”. 

HOW  TO  DRESS  AT  THE  PRINCE’S  LEVEES 

The  Canadians  are  now  exercised  upon  the  matter  of 
full  dress.  The  Montreal  Witness  says:  “ Persons  wait- 
ing upen  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  levies  to  be  held 
throughout  the  Province,  must  he  in  full  dress— namely, 
either  a military  or  ecclesiastical  uniform,  or  a stilt  of 
black,  the  coat  being  a dress-coat,  tlimt  is,  not  long  all 
round,  but  with  tails  only  behind.  Why  this  should  bo 
considered  full  drees  more  than  the  frock-coat,  which  is 
both  fuller  and  more  suitable  every  way,  and  which  is 
wore  in  military  uniforms,  wc  can  not  imagine*  but  the 
decisions  of  custom  and  fashion  make  no  pretensions  to 
common  sense.  We  think,  however.it  is  somewhat  ill- 
judged  to  require  a rigorous  adherence  to  Old  World  et- 
iquette in  this  free  and  easy  country  There  may  be 
many  a loyal,  worthy  citizen  who  has  long  discarded  tlio 
swallow-tail  for  the  more  sensible  surtout,  and  wno  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Prince  ritliout 
going  to  tiie  expense  of  X6  10s.  at  least,  for  a dress-coat. 
This  is  a small  matter,  as  Counselor  Pepys  said  of  tiie 
tear  in  his  plum-colored  robe,  but  it  may  trouble  many. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  regulations  respecting 
ball  costumes,  as  we  think  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  programme  would  be  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance." 


HONDURAS. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  WALKER. 

Letters  from  Honduras  state  that  General  Walker’s 
men  appear  to  be  arriving  at  Ruatan  or  its  vicinity  in 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade.  Walker  is  reported 
to  have  gone  to  Swan  Island.  Part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
schooner  Clifton,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  ex- 
pedition, had  been  seized  by  the  British  authorities  at 
Belize.Aow.hntn  Hie  vessel  was  afterward  surrendered  by 
her  cajuAJi’l  ? FOfiRrtod  to  be  preparing  for  a 

descent  on  custa  Rica  or  Nicaragua. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


We  can  not  do  better  than  sum  up  this  brief  ac- 
count with  a few  statistics.  The  first  stone  of  pier 
No.  1 was  laid  on  20th  July,  1854 ; the  first  passen- 
ger train  passed  through  the  bridge  on  17th  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  bridge  (the  total  cost  being  $0,300,000):  Total 
length  of  bridge,  9184  feet  lineal.  N umber  of  spans, 
25 ; 24  of  242  feet ; one  of  330  feet.  Height  from 
surface  of  water  to  underside  of  centre  tube,  60  feet. 
Height  from  bed  of  river  to  top  of  centre  tube,  108 
feet.  Greatest  depth  of  water,  22  feet.  General 
rapidity  of  current,  7 miles  an  hour.  Cubic  feet  of 
masonrv,  3,000,000.  Cubic  feet  of  timber,  in  tem- 
porary work,  2,250,000.  Cubic  yards  of  clay  used 
in  puddling  dams,  146,000.  Tons  of  iron  in  tubes, 
say  8250.  Number  of  rivets,  2,500,000. 


THE  OLD  PLAYER’S  STORY. 

I once  embraced  the  offer  of  an  intelligent  mas- 
ter of  a work-house  to  visit  the  establishment  under 
his  charge.  He  received  me  at  the  door,  and  led 
me  through  the  various  rooms.  The  occupants 
were  nearly  all  old  men,  a few — very  few — were . 
younger  and  sickly-looking,  all  dressed  alike  in 
the  gray  suit,  and  looking  all  alike,  in  a sullen  and 
hopeless  expression  that  i3  very  saddening  to  see 
on  human  faces.  Of  course  I asked  questions  by 
the  score,  and  was  answered.  Few  of  them  liked 
to  discuss  the  cause  of  their  ending  their  days  in 
that  place.  Some  few  said  it  was  misfortune ; 
some  said — poor  old  fellows — that  their  children 
had  died ; some  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was 
had  brought  them  there.  They  had  very  little  bread 
where  they  were,  they  said  ; and  the  master  smiled. 

“ You’ve  enough  to  eat,  Brown  ?” 

“Yes.  I don’t  starve,  but  somehow  I never 
feel  full,  always  waiting  for  next  meal ; ’tain’t  pleas- 
ant sort  of  feeling  that ; still  I can’t  help  it,  I am 
here,  and  shall  be  till  I goes.” 

The  last  word  was  half  regretful,  half  expectant 
in  its  tone. 

“ He  is  a fair  sample  of  your  birds,  I suppose,” 
said  I. 

“Yes,  about  the  average,  perhaps  a little  better 
than  the  general  run.  I’ve  rather  a curious  speci- 
men of  the  pauper  human  here  somewhere.  I like 
the  old  fellow,  his  is  a sad  case.  Where’s  Gow- 
ling?” 

“ He  is  in  the  garden,  Sir,”  said  one.  “ Ye  can 
just  see  him  out  of  the  window  here,  Sir,  sitting 
under  the  lime-tree,  there,  Sir and  a finger  a lit- 
tle, just  a little  dirty,  was  stretched  out  to  indicate 
the  place  of  Gowling. 

I of  course  looked,  and  saw  a man  I should  have 
judged  to  be  about  sixty-five  sitting  under  the  tree. 
He  was  a good  deal  bent,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought 
from  the  wrinkles  on  Ins  face,  or  it  might  have 
been  the  vacant  smile  I had  seen  on  other  faces, 
though  I could  hardly  tell  what  it  was  at  that  dis- 
tance. 

On  my  going  up  to  him,  the  old  man  rose,  and 
took  off  his  cap  with  a graco  and  ease  of  manner, 
and  withal  a certain  dignity,  that  made  me  instant- 
ly raise  my  hat. 

“Would  you  like  to  sit  down,  Sir?”  said  he; 
and  he  looked  at  me. 

“ Thank  you,”  I stammered,  and  sat  down.  I 
had  not  recovered  from  my  astonishment — the  pau- 
per, with  his  cap  that  never  could  have  cost  six- 
pence, exhibiting  with  it  the  manners  and  ease  of 
a gentleman.  I was  astonished,  and  sat  silent. 

“You’ve  been  through  the  house?” 

“ Oh,  yes — I went  through  this  afternoon.” 

“ Curious  place.  Curious  people  in  it.” 

“ Yes ; but  they  arc  all  much  alike  in  the  main 
features,  dress  of  course— but  manner,  expression 
of  face.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  same  class, 
‘the  laboring  poor,’  as  one  of  our  poets  has  em- 
phatically called  them.  You  find  them  not  very 
congenial  companions  ?” 

“Not  very.  They  are  kind,  or  mean  to  be ; and 
would  be  respectful,  if  there  were  not  adverse  in- 
fluences to  the  existence  of  such  a feeling.  The 
chaplain  is  rather  against  me.” 

“ You  smoke,  Mr.  Gowling?” 

“ I do,  when  I can,”  and  the  old  man  laughed — 
a laugh  that  was  at  once  bitter  and  pitiful. 

I offered  him  my  cigar-case.  He  made  his  selec- 
tion, and  struck  a light  with  the  fusee.  I lit  my 
own  with  one,  and  was  enjoying  the  first  few  whiffs, 
when  I presently  noticed  my  companion’s  cigar 
had  no  light — it  had  gone  out.  I looked  in  the 
fusee-box — it  was  empty. 

“ Oh,  never  mind.  I’ll  keep  it  till  another  time." 

I handed  him  mine. 

“No,  Sir — it’s  no  use  to  me.  My  lungs  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be,  and  I can’t  light  it  unless 
you  draw  at  the  same  time.  I can  light  it  then.” 

I drew  my  breath  till  the  end  of  my  cigar  was 
almost  a flame,  and  then  the  old  man,  with  his 
feeble  breath,  kindled  his  own.  I noticed  him 
more  as  our  faces  were  close  together.  His  brow-, 
rather  high  and  rounded,  was  crossed  in  every  di- 
rection by  wrinkles ; the  eyes  were  dark,  the  eye- 
brows almost  gone;  while  the  cheeks  more  resem- 
bled parchment  than  aught  else.  The  face  close 
shaven,  and  a few  locks  of  thin  gray  hair  just 
showed  under  the  cap. 

“Well,”  said  he,  after  some  few  puffs  at  his 
cigar,  “ what  do  you  think  of  me?” 

I was  blushing  again.  I really  thought  he  had 
been  too  much  occupied  with  his  cigar  to  observe 
how  much  I noticed  him. 

“ I scarcely  know.  It  is  so  unusual  to  find  one 
having  your  education  in  such  a place  as  this  that 
I am  sure  I hardly  know  what  to  think  of  your 
being  here.” 

“ You  talk  of  my  education.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose I am  ?’’ 

“ I was  going  to  say  an  actor,  but  that—” 

“You’re  right;  I am  an  actor.  I am,”  he 
sighed,  “ no — I was.” 

“You  really  interest  me  very  much.  I should 
be  glad,  very  glad — should  take  it  as  a favor,  if 
you  would  tell  me  the — the — indeed,  the  story  of 
your  life.  I am  very  mucFjifei^tedi:’;--  h. . 

“ My  dear  Sir— ’’  - l~  ‘~  * 
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Now  I did  feel  that  it  was  not  usual  for  men  in 
the  dress  of  paupers  to  address  the  friends  of  the 
master  as  “ My  dear  Sir. 

‘ 1 My  dear  Sir,  I shall  be  very  happy  if  I can 
amuse  you  for  a little  while — I fear  it’s  no  use  be- 
ginning before  tea.  I expect  the  bell  to  ring  di- 
rectly. Ah,  there  it  is.  Will  you  come  in  and 
see  the  carnivora  fed,  as  they  used  to  say  when  I 
was  young?” 

I went  in  with  him,  arm  in  arm— how  the  pau- 
pers did  stare  to  see  the  old  fellow  hanging  on  my 
arm !— and  then  I saw  them  sitting  down  at  a long 
table — the  little  wedge  of  bread  and  the  smaller 
one  of  ofeese  were  eaten  carefully  to  spread  out  the 
flavor  over  a longer  time.  I noticed  my  compan- 
ion had  a cup  of  tea  brought  him,  which  was  a fa- 
vor accorded  to  but  few : half  an  hour  and  it  was 
over,  and  we  came  out  again  into  the  garden  and 
6at  down  once  more.  He  seemed  revived. 

‘ 1 1 like  my  tea.  You  see  we  are  not  allowed 
many  stimulants  here,  and  I only  get  this  every 
day  by  the  order  of  the  doctor— a young  fellow  I 
used  to  know  many  years  ago.  I was  playing 
Othello  at  the  time  in  Bradford,  and  an  accident 
having  happened  to  one  of  the  shifters,  he  was 
called  in.  He  set  his  leg — it  was  broken — and 
helped  him  with  money  afterward,  I know,  and  I 
took  a liking  to  him.  He  was  just  beginning  to 
practice  then,  and  thought  it  a fine  thing  to  know 
an  actor.  He  orders  me  tea  now and  the  old 
man  was  silent. 

“ Try  another  cigar,  Mr.  Gowling,  and  you’ll  be 
better and  he  did.  It  really  was  a pleasure  to 
see  him  slowly  and  weakly  draw  in  the  smoke,  and 
then  as  slowly  and  weakly  let  it  curl  out  of  his 
scarcely  opened  lips  with  an  air  of  regret  at  its  de- 
parture. He  smoked  on  in  silence  for  some  time, 
and  I let  him  without  interruption. 

“I  said  I would  tell  you  my  story.  Well,  to 
begin.  I was  born  in  this  town  of  Burnton  some- 
thing less  than  sixty  years  ago.  My  father  was  a 
small  tradesman,  and  sent  me  to  the  best  school  he 
could  afford  till  I was  a little  over  thirteen.  He 
was  rather  proud  of  me,  poor  old  father.  I used 
to  recite  on  the  public  days  in  the  school,  and  re- 
peat Latin  and  Greek  orations,  of  which  the  mean- 
ing was  not  a little  obscure  even  to  me ; what  it 
must  have  been  to  my  hearers  I don’t  know.  My 
father  took  me  away  from  school  to  the  shop. 
He  urns  a tailor.  I don’t  think  any  boy  with 
a grain  of  life  in  him  would  choose  to  be  a tailor 
as  a matter  of  taste.  As  for  me,  it  worried  me  to 
death  to  sit  hour  after  hour,  stitch,  stitch,  stitch  ; 
and  I used  to  beguile  the  time  by  reciting  and 
reading  to  the  few  men  my  hither  employed,  and 
they  did  my  share  of  work  in  return  for  the 
amusement  it  afforded  them.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen I took  part  in  some  private  theatricals  in  the 
town,  and  found  the  bustle  of  preparation  much 
more  pleasant  than  the  dull  shop- work.  They 
went  off  well,  and  when  next  the  players  came  to 
the  town  I went  to  the  manager  and  asked  him  to 
take  me.  He  laughed,  for  I was  fit  for  nothing. 
Of  course  I was  too  big  for  a page,  and  too  little 
for  a man-at-arms,  too  young  for  a first,  second,  or 
even  third  lover,  and  too  old  for  any  accidental 
boy  parts.  I was  disappointed ; but  I soon  had 
to  leave  the  then  detested  shop.  My  father  was 
rather  of  a serious  turn.  He  heard  of  my  going 
to  the  manager,  and  locked  me  up,  then  about  six- 
teen, and  fed  me  on  bread  and  water.  This  was 
rather  too  bad  ; so  I took  French  leave,  and  when 
the  bread  and  water  came  one  morning  there  was 
no  one  to  eat  it.  I was  pleased  to  find  myself 
with  a pair  of  socks  and  a clean  shirt  wrapped  up 
in  a handkerchief,  about 1 to  face  the  world,  and 
try  to  wring  the  hard-held  honors  from  stern  for- 
tune’s hand.’  Still  I was  young  then.  I need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  sitting  here  I often  regretted 
that  fine  May  morning’s  work  that  took  me  from 
home. 

“ I went  to  one  town  after  another,  and  at  each 
sought  out  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  tried 
hard  to  get  in  as  any  thing.  I was  no  use ; my 
voice  was  not  yet  set  or  certain.  ‘Why,  young 
Sir,’  said  one  to  me,  ‘ you’re  as  slim  as  a girl,  and 
if  you  were  to  make  love  in  the  tone  you’ve  been 
talking  to  me  in,  the  people  would  insist  that  I 
had  made  a girl  play  the  lover’s  part.  I’d  take 
you,  but  you  are  no  use  to  me  at  all.  Two  years 
hence  you  can  come  again  — then  I may  talk  to 
you.’ 

“ I felt  it  was  true,  but  still  wanted  to  be  in  a 
theatre ; so  I entered  a traveling  circus  company 
as  holder  and  ring-raker.  I kept  at  it  for  eight- 
een months,  and  then  the  manager  joined  another 
in  the  regular  acting  line.  Now  was  my  chance. 
They  wanted  a lover,  and  wanted  him  to  ride ; 
their  first  lover  could  no  more  sit  a horse  than  a 
sack  could ; the  first  lady  saw  him  once,  and  said 
she  should  die  with  laughing  if  he  came  on  ; so  I 
offered.  I did  well,  and  thought  I was  on  the  road 
to  fortune  ; I felt  that  Kemble  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  actors  were  only  the  same  men  as  I was,  with 
better  chances.  That  is  more  than  forty  years  ago 
though.  I’m  wiser  now. 

“ After  this  success  I became  first  gentleman  in 
that  company,  and  remained  so  for  some  years. 
The  manager  took  the  leading  parts,  so  I had  no 
chance.  I changed  my  name — first,  as  Gowling 
did  not  look  well  in  a bill ; and  next,  because  I 
did  not  want  to  hurt  my  poor  old  father’s  feelings 
more  than  I could  help — I took  the  name  of  Al- 
plionsus  Montague.  It  looked  well  on  the  bills,  I 
used  to  think  at  one  time.  Somebody,  I forget 
who,  says,  ‘ What’s  in  a name  ?’  I know  there  is 
a good  deal  in  a name  when  it’s  on  the  play-bills  ; 
and,  the  public  being  judge,  Alphonsus  Montague 
was  better  than  James  Gowling,  for  it  drew  better 
houses. 

“ In  the  company  there  was  a girl  who  took 
second  lady.  I don’t  say  I fell  in  love  with  her : 
I don’t  think  men  of  our  class  do  fall  in  love.  The 
constant  exercising  the  imitative  powers  in  deline- 
ating that  passion  weakens,  1 think,  the  power  of 
feeling  it  as  other  men  feel  it.  I liked  her ; she 
was  good,  industrious,  rising  in  the  profession,  and 
I married  her.  There  never  was  a better  woman 
lived,  and  she  had  her  reward : I don't  suppose 
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that  there  ever  was  a woman  more  respected  in 
any  company.  I never  had  even  a row  about  her 
but  once,  and  then,  a man  being  very  insolent  to 
her,  she  came  and  told  me,  just  as  I came  off  as 
Macduff  in  4 Macbeth.’  I went  to  the  manager 
and  told  him  that  the  man  must  leave  the  place  at 
once.  The  manager  said  it  was  impossible ; he 
was  a son  of  the  noble  owner  of  half  the  town ; 
his  father  was  then  in  the  house ; these  things 
must  be  endured.  I said  they  should  not  be  en- 
dured ; and  that  if  he  would  not  protect  the  ladies 
in  his  company,  I should  take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
tecting my  wife." 

“ And  how  did  it  end  ?” 

“ Why,  I went  to  the  little  beast,  titled  as  he 
was,  and  kicked  him  out  at  the  stage-door.  I did, 
Sir,  though  you  would  not  think  it  to  look  at  me 
now.” 

“ And  the  manager  ?” 

“ Came  and  thanked  me.  Said  he  was  much 
obliged  to  me ; he  had  had  more  annoyance  from 
the  complaints  of  the  girls  about  that  fellow  than 
from  any  other  cause.  He  raised  mine  and  my 
wife’s  salary  that  same  week.” 

I had  been  noticing,  while  he  was  speaking,  a 
number  of  children  who  came  out  of  the  house, 
and  were  dispersing  in  various  groups  to  play. 
They  were  all  dressed  alike  in  the  gray,  true  pau- 
per gray,  and  ran  and  jumped  as  if  they  were  not 
dependent  on  a paternal  state  for  their  support. 
One  child,  a little,  large-eved  girl,  passed  once  or 
twice  before  us,  and  then  stood  still,  looking  at  me 
a little  way  off.  I looked  at  her,  and  she  pulled 
the  comer  of  her  little  apron,  and  blushed,  and  so 
remained  till  he  had  done  speaking. 

“ Whose  is  that  pretty  child,  there  ?”  said  I. 

“ That — that’s  my  little  Alice.  Here,  Alice ! 
come  here,  dear.” 

The  child  needed  no  second  bidding,  but  ran  to 
the  old  pauper ; and,  being  lifted  with  no  little 
effort  on  to  his  knee,  hid  her  face  against  his 
breast,  and  still  glanced  at  me.  I,  of  course, 
found  some  object  of  attraction  in  the  garden  that 
enabled  me  to  let  her  see  my  face  without  my  ap- 
pearing to  see  her ; she  was  soon  satisfied,  appar- 
ently, for  the  glances  became  more  bold  and  de- 
termined. 

“ Who  is  that,  Papa  Gowling  ?” 

4 1 A friend  of  mine ; he  won’t  hurt  you.” 

She  looked  again  to  see  if  I had  any  intention  of 
doing  her  mischief,  and  being  satisfied,  sat  upright 
on  the  old  man’s  knee. 

“ There,  Alice  ; you  see  lie’s  not  going  to  hurt 
my  little  Alice.  Won’t  you  shake  hands  with  him  ?” 

She  did. 

“This  your  grandchild  ?”  said  I. 

“ Yes, — the  only  one  left,”  and  the  voice  fell  as 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her  uplifted  face. 

“You  were  saying  that  the  manager  raised  your 
salary  after  the  little  fracas  about  your  wife  ?” 

“ Ah ! yes,  he  did,  and  we  went  on  very  well 
for  some  time.  I began  to  find  I was  not  a star. 
Once  or  twice  I went  up  to  London  and  heard 
some  of  the  best  men,  and  found  that  I could  not 
equal  them.  I don’t  know  a more  painful  sensa- 
tion, Sir,  than  that  attendant  on  the  discovery  of 
the  limit  of  your  powers.  Every  man  not  blinded 
by  conceit,  who  is  over  thirty,  must  have  felt  this. 
There  is  a limit  to  our  powers;  other  men  have 
more— some  less,  but  still  it  is  very  painful  to  feel 
conscious  that  the  eminence  that  man  has  attained 
to  whom  you  are  listening  is  beyond  you.  Young 
men — very  young  men — feel  that  what  man  has 
done  man  can  do.  It  does  not  last.  Most  men 
at  thirty  know  their  pace  well  enough  to  tell  them 
that  they  will  be  in  the  ruck  of  the  race  of  life. 

“Weil,  some  few  years  after  I was  married 
this  conviction  came  to  me — I knew  I could  never 
be  a star — a great  actor.  It  was  not  in  me.  I 
was  simply  a respectable  one.  I could  take  any 
part,  and  do  that  part  so  that  I was  not  laughed 
at ; but  there  I was  stopped.  I could  go  no  fur- 
ther. I never  could  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
audience.  They  listened  and  did  not  disapprove ; 
but  when  I played  a leading  part  the  boxes  did 
not  let  and  the  pit  was  not  full.  I could  not  help 
it,  you  know.  I can  safely  say  I never  went  on 
without  knowing  ever}’  word  of  the  part.  I was 
always  correct,  and  in  the  second  and  third  parts 
did  well.  Stars  liked  me.  They  used  to  come 
down  for  the  benefits  occasionally,  and  used  to  say, 

1 Let  me  have  Gowling  with  me;  he’s  a safe  man, 
never  too  forward, — no  clap-trap  with  him — he’s 
not  showy,  but  he’s  safe.’  Now,  you  see,  praise  is 
a good  thing,  but  when  a man  has  dreamed  for  ten 
years  or  so  that  he  is  to  be  the  star  of  the  theatric- 
al world,  it  is  rather  hard  to  wake  up  and  find  a 
star  of  no  very  great  magnitude  telling  him  he’s  a 
very  good  back-ground  to  show  that  star’s  light. 
Ah  me  1 those  hopes  of  youth — how  the  large  bud 
brings  forth  but  the  little  flower !” 

“ Still,  Mr.  Gowling,  it  was  something  not  to 
have  failed  utterly.  There  must  be  back-grounds, 
you  know,  and  there  must  be  second  parts  as  well 
as  first.” 

“True,  Sir,  true;  and  human  nature  soon 
adapts  itself  to  circumstances.  Three  months  aft- 
er I knew  I was  no  genius  the  ambition  to  be  one 
left  me.  I was  content  to  do  my  part  and  enjoy 
life.  I had  four  children — three  boys  and  one 
girl.  That’s  her  child— poor  little  thing.”  And 
he  stroked  the  head  of  little  Alice  caressingly  while 
she  played  with  the  buttons  on  his  coat. 

“ The  boys,  of  course,  we  tried  to  make  useful 
in  the  profession.  Christmas  was  a family  harvest 
— all  were  busy  then — all  making  money.  You 
know  that  the  profession  is  not  favorable  to  health. 
The  excitement — particularly  to  children — soon 
wears  them  out.  I know,  often  and  often,  I’ve 
seen  my  boys  as  imps  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
felt  the  life  was  too  fast  for  them.  Late  at  night 
to  go  from  the  hot  theatre  into  the  cold  night  air 
was  a sad  trial  to  the  constitution,  and  children 
are  not  old  men.  You  can  not  persuade  boys  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  that  they  ought  to  wrap  their 
throats,  and  not  run  out  into  the  cold  at  night. 
We  could  not,  and  we  lost  two  of  the  three  boys 
within  a year  of  each  other.  Lung-disease,  the 
doctor  said.  It  carries  off  a good  many  of  those 


children,  you  see,  in  the  Christmas  pantomimes. 
I often  wonder  whether  the  house  thinks  of  those 
kind  of  things.” 

“And  the  other  children  ?’’ 

“The  boy  left  our  company  when  he  was  about 
eighteen,  and  joined  another  as  second  gentleman. 
He  was  as  good  an  actor  as  his  father,  and  no  bet- 
ter. He  thought  he  was  a genius,  poor  boy,  as 
his  father  had  thought  before  him.  He  had  no 
experience  to  teach  him  ; so  he  thought  he  was  ill- 
used,  and  left  us.” 

“And  what  became  of  him?” 

“At  first  we  used  to  hear  from  him  now  and 
then — then  there  was  a long  silence,  and  his  mother 
worried  herself  dreadfully  about  him.  One  night 
I had  been  playing  a country  gentleman  in  a 
screaming  farce,  as  the  bills  ’called  it,  for  in  a 
small  company  you  are  a king,  a warrior,  and  a 
fool — all  in  one  evening;  so  my  wife  had  gone 
home,  and  when  I arrived  came  to  the  door  to  let 
me  in. 

“ ‘ Don’t  be  frightened,  dear,  here’s  Alfred  come 
back.’ 

“ I went  up,  and  there  he  was ; but,  my  God, 
what  a wreck ! His  eyes  blood-shot,  his  hands 
trembling,  and  a hot  red  spot  on  his  cheeks. 

“ ‘ Well,  father,  how  are  you  ?’ 

“ I did  not  answer;  I sat  down  and  cried.  He 
tried  hard  to  keep  from  it,  but  he  couldn’t;  he 
came  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  me,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  cried  like  a child.  His 
mother,  poor  soul,  clung  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him,  and  cried  till  I was  beside  myself.  He  told 
his  story.  He  had  made  a mistake.  He  thought 
himself  a great  actor.  Managers  did  not;  the 
public  backed  the  managers,  and  were  right  too. 
He  could  not  stand  the  disappointment ; had  no 
wife  as  his  father  had  had  to  console  him,  and  he 
took  to  the  actor’s  curse — drink.  He  sank  lower 
and  lower,  became  ill,  could  do  nothing,  and  just 
crawled  home  to  die. 

“One  night,  I had  just  come  off,  when  I was 
told  some  one  wranted  me  at  the  stage-door.  I 
went,  and  found  the  girl  of  the  bouse  where  we 
lodged.  She  wanted  me  to  come  home  directly ; 
I was  wanted  at  once.  Mr.  Alfred  was  very  ill. 
Our  manager  had  his  benefit  that  night,  and  we 
had  one  of  the  first-rate  London  men  down  as 
HamleJ.  I was  dressed  as  the  Ghost.  I forgot 
all  about  dress  then,  and  rushed  home : it  was  too 
late,  poor  Alfred  was  gone  ! He  lay,  his  head  in 
his  mother’s  arms;  she  was  dressed  as  the  Queen, 
and  was  weeping  hot,  silent  tears  that  fell  on  my 
dead  boy’s  face,  one  by  one.  His  sister  was  sunk 
dowrn  on  her  knees  by  the  bed-side,  os  I entered, 
and  the  people  of  the  house  were  standing  looking 
on.  I shall  never  forget  it — never. 

“I  was  roused  by  a touch  on  the  shoulder.  A 
message  from  the  theatre. 

“ 4 Manager  says  he  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
come  back.’ 

“ ‘ Look  here,  Jennings,  do  you  think  I can  ?’ 

“ 4 Not  to  do  any  thing,  Sir ; but  you  might  see 
him ; perhaps  it  would  be  better.’ 

“I  left  them,  and  went  back,  saw  the  manager 
and  told  him ; and  though  it  was  his  benefit  night, 
he  said  lie  would  read  both  parts  himself. 

“ 4 God  bless  you,  Gowling,  I am  sorry  for  you, 
very  sorry ; if  I can  do  any  thing  for  you,  let  me 
know.’ 

“ I went  to  the  dressing-room,  and  as  I left  the 
place  heard  the  applause  that  attended  the  apolo- 
gies for  our  absence,  and  his  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  read  the  parts.  Managers  are  not  all 
alike,  and  he  was  a good  friend  to  me,  was  Charles 
Gordon. 

“We  buried  the  poor  boy,  and  then  went  on  as 
before.  His  mother  never  recovered  the  blow, 
and  gradually  sunk,  and  about  six  months  after 
his  death  could  no  longer  take  her  parts;  so 
Alice  and  I had  to  do  our  best.  I noticed  that 
a young  fellow  had  been  rather  attentive  to  her, 
and  was  not  surprised  when  he  took  me  aside 
one  night  and  told  me'he  wanted  to  make  her 
his  wife.  lie  wus  just  such  another  as  I had 
been  myself  when  his  age.  I thought  it  better 
to  see  her  the  wife  of  a respectable  actor  than 
remain  single  behind  the  scenes,  for  she  was  a 
good  girl  was  Alice.  Well,  they  married,  and 
remained  in  the  company.  I was  getting  old 
you  see,  then,  and  it  was  some  comfort  to  see 
her  with  some  one  to  take  care  of  her.  Soon 
after  she  married  her  mother  died,  and  I laid 
in  the  grave,  beside  her  son,  one  of  the  best 
•women  that  ever  lived.  I was  alone  now,  and 
old,  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  active  life,  and  the 
late  hours,  tell  on  the  strongest  constitution.  It 
was  something  awful  the  change  from  the  light, 
and  glare,  and  noise  of  the  theatre  to  the  silence 
and  quiet  of  my  own  poor  room.  Just  then,  too, 
the  company  was  broken  up ; and  at  the  age  I was 
then  it  was  a serious  thing  for  me.  We  all  three 
tried  to  keep  together,  but  it  was  no  use.  Those 
who  wanted  an  old  man  did  not  w’ant  a second 
lady,  or  a third  gentleman,  and  so  we  were  divided. 
I went  on  circuit  as  an  old  man  with  very  poor 
pay — as  much  as  I was  worth  though,  I dare  say, 
for  I was  getting  feeble,  and  ‘ Speak  up,  old  ’un  !’ 
was  the  salute  I had  from  the  galleries  directly  I 
opened  my  mouth. 

“ I heard  from  Alice  every  week,  and  saved  her 
letter  for  Sundays,  for  the  day  was  long  and  dull 
to  me.  I could  not  make  new  friends.  The  young 
pitied  me,  and  I was  proud  then,  and  ‘ loved  not 
pity;’  so  I was  a lonely  old  man. 

“ Alice’s  husband  died.  I don’t  remember  now 
how  it  was,  but  he  died,  and  she  told  me  it  was 
just  after  this  little  one  W’as  born.  I quite  longed 
to  see  her,  but  she  could  not  come,  and  I could  not 
go,  so  we  only  wrote  to  each  other.  I have  all  her 
letters  now,  poor  girl.  She  came  to  see  me  once 
afterward,  and  was  looking  ill  and  fagged ; and 
soon  after  that  visit  our  company  was  broken  up 
again. 

“ I tried  hard  for  an  engagement,  traveled  from 
place  to  place,  spent  all  the  little  I had  saved,  and 
then  was  laid  up  at  a place  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  frlTtm-herci  ijlhtfr  -took  me  from  the  inn  to 
the  Union  wiien  the'  money  was  gone  ; and  after  a 
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deal  of  waiting  and  grumbling  they  brought  me 
here  I little  thought  when,  as  a boy,  I used  to 
ret  the  nests  out  of  this  tree  that  I should  end  my 
days  here  an  old  worn-out  pauper.  You  know 
where  it  says,  * There’s  a Providence  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may.’  I’ve  ofcen 
said  that  on  the  stage.  I fed  it  now.”  And  the 
old  man  mused  in  silence. 

“And  your  daughter?” 

“ Alice  ? She  died  in  this  house  not  two  years 
ago,  poor  child.” 

“ Here,  do  you  mean?” 

“ Yes,  there  in  that  room.”  And  he  pointed  to 
a window  in  the  back  part  of  the  house.  “That 
one,  where  the  sun  shines  on  it  through  the  trees.” 

“ Of  what  did  she  die  ? She  was  young.” 

“The  same  disease  that  carried  off  her  brothers, 
consumption.  She  knew  I was  here,  and  spent 
her  last  money  in  coming;  and  the  doctor,  good 
fellow  that  he  is,  would  have  her  in  here.  She 
lingered  on  for  about  a fortnight  up  there,  and 
then  died  one  evening  at  sunset  holding  my  hand, 
and  the  child  lying  on  her  breast.  Poor  girl ! she 
looked  so  beautiful  in  her  coffin.  Ah!  I’ve  out- 
lived them  all  but  this  little  one.”  And  the  old 
man  looked  fondly  on  the  child,  and  stroked  her 
head  with  his  lean  shriveled  hand.  “It’s  rather 
sad  to  see  them  all  gone — all— wife,  sons,  and  Al- 
ice all  gone.  Poor  Alice!”  And  the  old  pauper’s 
eves  were  full  of  the  slow-coming  tears  of  age. 

' I had  a cough,  and  felt  husky  in  the  throat,  and 
the  wind  blew  the  dust  in  my  eyes. 

“You  and  my  friend  seem  to  agree  well,  Mr. 
Gowling,”  said  the  voice  of  the  master  close  by. 

“Yes,  Sir,  he  says  he  likes  to  listen  to  an  old 
man’s  talk.  It’s  very  kind  of  him— very  kind.” 

“ I’ve  been  expressing  my  wonder  to  Mr.  Gowl- 
ing to  find  him  here.” 

“Want  of  proper  economy,  Sir;  nothing  more. 
People  of  liis  profession  are  very  reckless  and  im- 
provident— very.” 

“You’re  right  and  you’re  wrong  at  once,”  said 
the  old  man.  “ We  are  not  a saving  people,  I 
grant.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  profession  is 
against  it.  We  don’t  earn  much — I mean  such  as 
myself.  Of  course  genius  is  always  well  reward- 
ed, but  mediocrity  in  this  is  subject  to  competition 
as  in  other  trades  or  professions.  Then  the  little 
we  do  earn  is  spent  in  ways  to  which  other  profes- 
sions have  nothing  analogous.  Look  at  our  dresses 
—we  find  all,  and  when  a man  throws  himself  into 
his  part,  does  his  best  to  please  the  public  and  do 
his  duty  to  the  manager,  he  will  not  have  much 
left  to  be  extravagant  with.  Besides,  the  quali- 
ties of  nature  that  make  a good  economist — a care- 
ful saving  man — are  not  those  which  make  a good 
actor.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  a man  should, 
on  the  stage,  have  to  affect  the  liberal  notions  of  a 
spendthrift,  and  off  the  stage  be  a niggard. 

“ Still,  Mr.  Gowling,  you  admit  it  is  possible  to 
save.” 

“Oh,  yes ! possible,  but  difficult,  inasmuch  as 
the  qualities  that  make  the  actor  are  not,  nor  are 
they  usually*  found  associated  with,  those  of  the 
rigid  economist ; and  it  is  only  the  rigid  economist 
among  such  men  as  myself  who  can  save  at  all. 
Look,  too,  at  the  liabilities  to  disease,  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  means  of  living  we  have,  and  you 
will  see  that  we  are,  on  the  whole,  as  hardly 
worked  for  the  amount  of  pay  we  receive  as  any 
class  of  men.” 
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At  one  period  of  my  uncommercial  career  my 
friend  Parkle  lived  in  a set  of  chambers  in  Gray’s 
Inn  Square.  They  were  what  is  familiarly  called 
“ a top  set,"  and  all  the  eatables  and  drinkables  in- 
troduced into  them  acquired  a flavor  of  Cockloft. 

Two  of  the  windows  of  these  chambers  looked 
down  into  the  garden  ; and  we  have  sat  up  there 
together,  many  a summer  evening,  saying  how 
pleasant  it  was,  and  talking  of  many'  things.  To 
my  intimacy  with  that  top  set  I am  indebted  for 
three  of  my  liveliest  personal  impressions  of  the 
loneliness  of  life  in  chambers.  They  shall  follow 
here,  in  order,  first,  second,  and  third. 

First.  My’  Gray’s  Inn  friend,  on  a time;  hurt 
one  of  his  legs,  and  it  became  seriously  inflamed. 
Not  knowing  of  his  indisposition,  I was  on  my 
way  to  visit  him  as  usual,  one  summer  evening, 
when  I was  much  surprised  by’  meeting  a lively 
leech  in  Field  Court,  Gray’s  Inn,  seemingly’  on  his 
way  to  the  West  End  of  London.  As  the  leech 
was  alone,  and  was,  of  course,  unable  to  explain 
his  position,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so 
(which  he  had  not  the  appearance  of  being),  I 
passed  him  and  went  on.  Turning  the  corner  of 
Gray’’s  Inn  Square,  I was  beyond  expression 
amazed  by  meeting  another  leech— also  entirely 
alone,  and  also  proceeding  in  a westerly  direction, 
though  with  less  decision  of  purpose.  Ruminat- 
ing on  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  en- 
deavoring to  remember  whether  I had  ever  read, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  any  work  on 
Natural  History,  of  a migration  of  leeches,  I as- 
cended to  the  top  set,  past  the  dreary  series  of 
closed  outer  doors  of  offices  and  an  empty  set  or 
two,  which  intervened  between  that  lofty  region 
and  the  surface.  Entering  my  friend’s  rooms,  I 
found  him  stretched  upon  his  back,  like  Promethe- 
us Bound,  with  a perfectly  demented  ticket-porter 
in  attendance  on  him  instead  of  the  Vulture,  which 
helpless  individual,  who  was  feeble  and  frightened, 
had  (my  friend  explained  to  me,  in  great  choler) 
been  endeavoring  for  some  hours  to  apply  leeches 
to  his  leg,  and  as  yet  had  only  got  on  two  out  of 
twenty.  To  this  unfortunate’s  distraction  between 
a damp  cloth  on  which  he  had  placed  the  leeches 
to  freshen  them,  and  the  wrathful  adjurations  of 
my  friend  to  “Stick  ’egi jpfp jJpjr J’b^rejferred  the 


phenomenon  I had  encountered  : the  rather  as  two  j 
fine  specimens  were  at  that  moment  going  out  at 
the  door,  while  a general  insurrection  of  the  rest 
was  in  progress  on  the  table.  After  a while  our 
united  efforts  prevailed ; and  when  tiie  leeches 
came  off,  and  had  recovered  their  spirits,  we  care- 
fully’ tied  them  up  in  a decanter.  But  I never 
heard  more  of  them  than  that  they  were  all  gone 
next  morning,  and  that  the  Out-of-door  young  man 
of  Bickle,  Bush,  and  Bodger,  on  the  ground-floor, 
had  been  bitten  and  blooded  by  some  creature  not 
identified.  They  never  “ took”  on  Mrs.  Miggot, 
the  laundress;  but  I have  always  preserved  fresh 
the  belief  that  she  unconsciously’  carried  several 
about  her,  until  they  gradually  found  openings  in 
life. 

Second.  On  the  same  staircase  with  my  friend 
Parkle,  and  on  the  same  floor,  there  Jived  a man 
of  law,  who  pursued  his  business  elsewhere,  and 
used  those  chambers  as  his  place  of  residence. 
For  three  or  four  years  Parkle  rather  knew  of  him 
than  knew  him ; but  after  that — for  Englishmen — 
short  pause  of  consideration,  they  began  to  speak. 
Parkle  exchanged  words  with  him  in  his  private 
character  only,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  manners, 
ways,  or  means.  He  was  a man  a good  deal  about 
town,  but  always  alone.  We  used  to  remark  to 
one  another  that,  although  we  often  encountered 
him  in  theatres,  concert-rooms,  and  similar  public 
places,  he  was  alway’s  alone.  Yet  he  was  not  a 
gloomy  man,  and  was  of  a decidedly  conversation- 
al turn  ; insomuch  that  he  would  sometimes  of  an 
evening  lounge,  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  half  in, 
half  out,  of  Parkle’s  rooms,  and  discuss  the  topics 
of  the  day’  by  the  hour.  He  used  to  hint  on  these 
occasions  that  he  had  four  faults  to  find  with  life  ; 
firstly,  that  a man  was  always  winding  up  his 
watch ; secondly,  that  London  was  too  small ; 
thirdly’,  that  it  therefore  wanted  variety’;  fourth- 
ly, that  there  was  too  much  dust  in  it.  There 
was  so  much  dust  in  his  own  faded  chambers,  cer- 
tainly, that  they  reminded  me  of  a sepulchre,  fur- 
nished in  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  present 
time,  which  had  newly  been  brought  to  light,  aft- 
er having  lain  buried  a few  thousand  years.  One 
dry’,  hot  autumn  evening,  at  twilight,  this  gentle- 
man, being  then  five  years  turned  of  fifty,  looked 
in  upon  Parkle,  in  his  usual  lounging  way,  with 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth  as  usual,  and  said,  “I  am 
going  out  of  town.”  As  he  never  went  out  of 
town,  Parkle  said,  “ Oh  indeed,  at  last  ?”  “ Yes,” 

says  he,  ‘ ‘ at  last.  For  what  is  a man  to  do  ? 
London  is  so  small ! If  you  go  west,  you  come  to 
Hounslow.  If  you  go  east,  y’ou  come  to  Bow.  If 
y’ou  go  south,  there’s  Brixton  or  Norw’ood.  If  you 
go  north,  y’ou  can’t  get  rid  of  Barnet.  Then  the 
monotony’  of  all  the  streets,  streets,  streets — and 
of  all  the  roads,  roads,  roads — and  the  dust,  dust, 
dust !”  When  he  had  said  this  he  wished  Parkle 
a good-evening,  but  came  back  again,  and  said, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  “ Oh,  I really’  can  not 
go  on  winding  up  this  watch  over  and  over  again  ; 

I wish  y’ou  would  take  care  of  it."  So  Parkle 
laughed,  and  consented  ; and  he  went  out  of  town. 
He  remained  out  of  tow’n  so  long  that  his  letter- 
box became  choked,  and  no  more  letters  could  bo 
got  into  it,  and  they  began  to  be  left  at  the  lodge, 
and  to  accumulate  there.  At  last  the  head-porter 
decided  on  a conference  with  the  steward  to  use 
his  master’s  key’  and  look  into  the  chambers,  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  a whiff  of  air.  Then  it 
was  found  that  lie  had  hanged  himself  to  his  bed- 
stead, and  had  left  this  written  memorandum : 

“ I should  prefer  to  be  cut  down  by’  my  neighbor 
and  friend  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so),  Mr. 
Parkle.”  This  was  the  end  of  Parkle’s  occupan- 
cy of  chambers,  and  he  went  into  lodgings  imme- 
diately. 

Third.  While  Parkle  lived  in  Gray’s  Inn,  and 
I myself  was  uncommercially  preparing  for  the 
Bar — which  is  done,  as  every’  body  knows,  by’  hav- 
ing a frayed  old  gown  put  on  in  a pantry  by  an 
old  woman  in  a chronic  state  of  Saint  Anthony’’s 
fire  and  dropsy,  and,  so  decorated,  bolting  a bad 
dinner  in  a party  of  four,  whereof  each  individual 
mistrusts  the  other  three — I say,  while  these  things 
were,  there  was  a certain  elderly’  gentleman  who 
lived  in  a court  of  the  Temple,  and  was  a great 
judge  and  lover  of  port-wine.  Every  day  he 
dined  at  his  club  and  drank  his  bottle  or  two  of 
port-wine,  and  every  night  came  home  to  the  Tem- 
ple and  went  to  bed  in  his  lonely  chambers.  This 
had  gone  on  many  years  without  variation,  when 
one  night  he  had  a fit  on  coming  home,  and  fell 
and  cut  his  head  deep,  but  partly  recovered,  and 
groped  about  in  the  dark  to  find  the  door.  When 
he  was  afterward  discovered,  dead,  it  was  clearly 
established  by’  the  marks  of  his  hands  about  the 
room  that  he  must  have  done  so.  Now  this 
chanced  on  the  night  of  Christmas-Eve,  and  over 
him  lived  a young  fellow  who  had  sisters  and 
young  friends,  and  who  gave  them  a little  party 
that  night,  in  the  course  of  which  they  played  at 
Blindman’s-Buff.  They  played  that  game,  for 
greater  sport,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  only ; and 
once,  when  they  were  all  quietly  nestling  and 
stealing  about,  and  the  blind  man  was  trying  to 
pick  out  the  prettiest  sister  (for  which  I am  far 
from  blaming  him),  somebody  said,  Hark ! The 
man  below  must  surely’  be  playing  Blindman’s- 
Buff  by  himself  to-night ! They’  listened,  and 
they  heard  sounds  of  some  one  falling  about,  and 
stumbling  against  furniture ; and  they  all  laugh- 
ed at  the  conceit,  and  went  on  with  their  play 
more  light-hearted  and  merry  than  before.  Thus 
those  two  so  different  games  of  life  and  death  were 
played  out  together,  blindfold,  in  the  two  sets  of 
chambers. 

These  are  the  occurrences  which,  coming  to  my 
knowledge,  imbued  me  long  ago  with  a strong 
sense  of  the  loneliness  of  chambers.  There  was  a 
fantastic  illustration  to  much  the  same  purpose 
implicitly  believed  bv  a strange  sort  of  man,  now 
dead,  whom  I knew  when  I had  not  quite  arrived 
at  legal  years  of  discretion,  though  I was  already 
in  the  uncommercial  line. 

This  was  a man  who,  though  not  more  than 
thirty,  had  seen  the  world  in  divers  irreconcila- 
ble capacities,  had  been  an  officer  in  a South  Amer- 


ican regiment  among  other  odd  things — but  had 
not  achieved  much  in  any  way’  of  life,  and  was 
constitutionally  in  debt,  and  hiding.  He  occu- 
pied chambers  of  the  dreariest  nature  in  Lyons 
Inn ; his  name,  however,  was  not  upon  the  door 
or  door-post,  but  in  lieu  of  it  stood  the  name  of  a 
friend  who  had  died  in  the  chambers,  and  had  given 
him  the  furniture.  The  story’  arose  out  of  the  fur- 
niture, and  was  to  this  effect : Let  the  former  hold- 
er of  the  chambers,  whose  name  was  still  upon  the 
door  and  door-post,  be  Mr.  Testator. 

Mr.  Testator  took  a set  of  chambers  in  Lyons 
Inn,  where  he  had  but  very  scanty  furniture  for 
his  bedroom,  and  none  for  his  sitting-room.  He 
had  lived  some  wintry  months  in  this  condition, 
and  had  found  it  very  bare  and  cold.  One  night 
past  midnight,  when  he  sat  writing,  and  had  still 
writing  to  do  that  must  be  done  before  he  went 
to  bed,  he  found  himself  out  of  coals.  lie  had 
coals  down  stairs,  but  had  never  been  to  the  cel- 
lar ; however,  the  cellar-key  was  on  his  mantle- 
shelf,  and  if  he  went  down  and  opened  the  cellar 
it  fitted,  he  might  fairly  assume  the  coals  in  that 
cellar  to  be  his.  As  to  his  laundress,  she  lived 
among  the  coal-wagons  and  Thames  watermen — 
for  there  were  Thames  watermen  at  that  time — in 
some  unknown  rat-hole  by  the  river,  down  lanes 
and  alleys  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strand.  As  to 
any  other  person  to  meet  him  or  obstruct  him, 
Lyons  Inn  was  dreaming,  drunk,  maudlin,  moody, 
betting,  brooding  over  bill-discounting  or  renew- 
ing; asleep  or  awake,  minding  its  own  affairs. 
Mr.  Testator  took  his  coal-scuttle  in  one  hand,  his 
candle  and  key  in  the  other,  and  descended  to  the 
dismalest  dens  of  Lyons  Inn,  where  the  late  ve- 
hicles in  the  streets  became  thunderous,  and  all  the 
water-pipes  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to  have 
Macbeth’s  Amen  sticking  in  their  throats,  and  to 
be  trying  to  get  it  out.  After  groping  here  and 
there  among  the  low  doors  to  no  purpose,  Mr.  Tes- 
tator at  length  came  to  a door  with  a rusty  pad- 
lock which  his  key’  fitted.  Getting  the  door  open 
with  much  trouble,  and  looking  in,  he  found  no 
coals,  but  a confused  pile  of  furniture.  Alarmed 
by  this  intrusion  on  another  man’s  property,  he 
locked  the  door  again,  found  his  own  cellar,  filled 
his  scuttle,  and  returned  up  stairs. 

But  the  furniture  he  had  seen  ran  on  castors 
across  and  across  Mr.  Testator’s  mind  incessantly’, 
when,  in  the  chill  hour  of  five  in  the  morning,  ho 
got  to  bed.  He  particularly  wanted  a table  to 
write  at,  and  a table  expressly’  made  to  be  written 
at  had  been  the  piece  of  furniture  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  heap.  When  the  laundress  emerged 
from  her  burrow  in  the  morning  to  make  his  kettle 
boil,  he  artfully  led  up  to  the  subject  of  cellars  and 
furniture ; but  the  two  ideas  had  evidently  no  con- 
nection in  her  mind.  When  she  left  him,  and  he 
sat  at  his  breakfast,  thinking  about  the  furniture, 
he  recalled  the  rusty’  state  of  the  padlock,  and  in- 
ferred that  the  furniture  must  have  been  stored 
in  the  cellars  for  a long  time — was  perhaps  forgot- 
ten— owner  dead,  perhaps  ? After  thinking  it  over 
a few  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  could  pump  no- 
thing out  of  Lyons  Inn  about  the  furniture,  he  be- 
came desperate,  and  resolved  to  borrow  that  table. 
He  did  so  that  night.  He  had  not  had  the  table 
long  when  he  determined  to  borrow  an  easy-chair  ; 
he  had  not  had  that  long  when  lie  made  up  his 
mind  to  borrow  a book-case ; then  a couch ; then  a 
carpet  and  rug.  By’  that  time  he  felt  he  was  “ in 
furniture  stepped  in  so  far,”  as  that  it  could  be  no 
worse  to  borrow  it  all.  Consequently’  he  borrow- 
ed it  all,  and  locked  np  the  cellar  for  good.  He 
had  always  locked  it  after  every’  visit.  He  had 
carried  up  every’  separate  article  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and,  at  best,  had  felt  like  a Resurrection 
Man.  Every  article  was  blue  and  furry  when 
brought  into  his  rooms,  and  he  had  had,  in  a mur- 
derous and  wicked  sort  of  way,  to  polish  it  up  while 
London  slept. 

Mr.  Testator  lived  in  his  furnished  chambers 
two  or  three  years,  or  more,  and  gradually  lulled 
himself  into  the  opinion  that  the  furniture  was 
his.  This  was  his  convenient  state  of  mind  when, 
late  one  night,  a step  came  up  the  stairs,  and  a 
hand  passed  over  his  door  feeling  for  his  knocker, 
and  then  one  deep  and  solemn  rap  was  rapped 
that  might  have  been  a spring  in  Mr.  Testator’s 
easy’-chair  to  shoot  him  out  of  it : so  promptly  was 
it  attended  with  that  effect. 

With  a candle  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Testator  went  to 
the  door,  and  found  there  a very’  pale  and  very 
tall  man ; a man  who  stooped ; a man  with  very 
high  shoulders,  a very  narrow  chest,  and  a very’ 
red  nose ; the  shabby-genteel  man  was  wrapped 
in  a long  threadbare  black  coat,  fastened  up  the 
front  with  more  pins  than  buttons,  and  under  his 
arm  he  squeezed  an  umbrella  without  a handle, 
as  if  he  was  playing  bagpipes.  He  said,  “ I ask 
your  pardon,  Sir,  but  can  you  tell  me — ” and 
stopped,  his  eye  resting  on  some  object  within  the 
chambers. 

“Can  I tell  you  what?”  asked  Mr.  Testator, 
noting  this  stoppage  with  quick  alarm. 

“ I ask  your  pardon,”  said  the  stranger,  “ but — 
this  is  not  the  inquiry’  I was  going  to  make — do  I 
see  in  there  any’  small  article  of  property  belonging 
to  »!«?” 

Mr.  Testator  was  beginning  to  stammer  that 
he  was  not  aware — when  the  visitor  slipped  past 
him  into  the  chambers.  There,  in  a goblin  way 
that  froze  Mr.  Testator  to  the  marrow,  he  exam- 
ined, first,  the  writing-table,  and  said,  “Mine;” 
then  the  easy'-chair,  and  said,  “ Mine ;”  then  the 
book-case,  and  said,  “Mine;”  then  turned  up  a 
corner  of  the  carpet,  and  said,  “Mine  ;”  in  a word, 
inspected  every  item  of  furniture  from  the  cellar, 
in  succession,  and  said,  “Mine!”  Toward  the 
end  of  this  investigation,  Mr.  Testator  perceived 
that  ho  was  sodden  with  liquor,  and  that  the  liquor 
was  gin.  He  was  not  unsteady  with  gin,  either  in 
his  speech  or  carriage ; but  he  was  stiff  with  gin 
in  both  respects. 

Mr.  Testator  was  in  a dreadful  state,  for  (ac- 
cording to  his  making  out  of  the  story)  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  what  he  had  done  in  reckless- 
ness and  hardihood  flashed  upon  him  in  their  full- 
ness for  the  first  time.  When  they  had  stood  gaz- 


ing at  one  another  for  a little  while,  he  tremulous- 
ly began : 

“ Sir,  I am  conscious  that  the  fullest  explana- 
tion, compensation,  and  restitution  are  your  due. 
They  shall  be  yours.  Allow  me  to  entreat  that 
without  temper,  without  even  natural  irritation  on 
y’our  part,  we  may  have  a little — ” 

“ Drop  of  something  to  drink,”  interposed  the 
stranger.  “ I am  agreeable.” 

Mr.  Testator  had  intended  to  say,  “a  little  quiet 
conversation,”  but  with  great  relief  of  mind  adopt- 
ed the  amendment.  He  produced  a decanter  of 
gin,  and  was  bustling  about  for  hot  water  and 
sugar,  when  he  found  that  his  visitor  had  already 
drunk  half  the  decanter’s  contents.  With  hot 
water  and  sugar  the  visitor  drank  the  remainder 
before  he  had  been  an  hour  in  the  chambers  by  the 
chimes  of  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  Strand, 
and  during  the  process  he  frequently  repeated  to 
himself,  “Mine!” 

The  gin  gone,  the  visitor  rose  and  said,  with  in- 
creased stiffness,  “At  what  hour  of  the  morning, 
Sir,  will  it  be  convenient?”  Mr.  Testator  haz- 
arded, “At  ten?”  “Sir,”  said  the  visitor,  “at 
ten  to  the  moment  I shall  be  here.”  He  then 
contemplated  Mr.  Testator  somewhat  at  leisure, 
and  said,  “ God  bless  you ! How  is  your  wife  ?” 
Mr.  Testator  (who  never  had  a wife)  replied, 
“Deeply  anxious,  poor  soul,  but  otherwise  well.” 
The  visitor  thereupon  turned  and  went  way,  and 
fell  twice  in  going  down  stairs.  From  that  hour 
he  was  never  heard  of.  Whether  he  was  a ghost, 
or  a spectral  illusion,  or  a drunken  man  who  had 
no  business  there,  or  the  drunken  rightful  owner 
of  the  furniture,  who  had  that  business  there; 
whether  he  got  safe  home,  or  had  no  home  to  get 
to ; whether  he  died  of  liquor  on  the  way,  or  lived 
in  liquor  ever  afterward,  he  never  was  heard  of 
more.  This  v’as  the  story  received  with  the  fur- 
niture, held  to  be  as  substantial  by  its  second  pos- 
sessor in  an  upper  set  of  chambers  in  grim  Lyons 
Inn. 


GENERAL  GARIBALDI  AND  HIS 
STAFF. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  a fine  group, 
representing  Garibaldi  and  his  principal  officers. 
They  are  the  heroes  of  the  day’,  and  their  portraits 
should  be  placed  on  record. 

Of  the  Chief  himself  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
any  thing.  In  our  number  for  June  9 we  publish- 
ed a fine  portrait  of  the  General,  with  a pretty  full 
biography.  His  right-hand  man,  Colonel  Turr, 
merits  a brief  sketch.  He  is  quite  a young  man — 
only'  thirty-five— a Hungarian  by  birth,  and  a sol- 
dier by  trade.  Serving  on  one  occasion  in  Italy’, 
in  the  Austrian  ranks,  he  entered  a house  where 
he  found  two  Croat  soldiers  outrageously  insulting 
two  beautiful  girls.  Fired  with  indignation,  the 
y’oung  officer  fell  upon  the  brutes,  punished  them, 
and  rescued  the  girls.  This  and  other  similar  ex- 
periences filled  him  with  disgust  for  the  service  in 
which  he  was ; and  at  the  first  sign  of  rebellion  in 
Hungary  he  joined  the  insurgents,  and  fought 
bravely’  throughout  the  war.  When  the  Crimean 
campaign  began,  Colonel  Turr  accepted  a commis- 
sion from  England,  and  was  dispatched  into  the 
Principalities  to  buy'  horses.  There  he  was  seized 
by  the  Austrians,  and  thrust  into  a dungeon  from 
whose  roof  the  w ater  dripped  incessantly’.  The 
English  commander,  on  hearing  of  his  capture,  in- 
stantly demanded  his  release,  which,  after  some 
delay,  was  granted  by  the  Austrians ; but  nearly 
four  months’  confinement  in  his  damp  prison  had 
given  a shock  to  his  constitution  from  which  he 
has  never  recovered.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
the  British  ranks  till  the  close  of  the  war ; then, 
thirsting  for  more  opportunities  of  distinction,  he 
wfent  over  to  Circassia,  joined  Scliamyl,  and  fought 
the  Russians  until  his  overworked  constitution 
gave  way  entirely,  and  he  was  prostrated,  in  a 
strange  country,  without  money  and  without 
friends.  He  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  wdien  the 
new’s  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  reached 
the  mountains  of  Circassia.  Roused  by  the  war- 
cry,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  started  by  the  nearest 
road,  reached  Milan  in  six  days,  and  joined  Gari- 
baldi. In  that  brief  campaign  he  fought  nobly  by 
the  side  of  Garibaldi.  At  length,  in  one  of  the 
Alpine  skirmishes,  he  was  shot  in  the  arm  and  left 
for  dead.  Rescued  by  a humane  Italian  lady,  he 
was  nursed  tenderly  for  many  months,  and  was 
almost  convalescent  when  the  news  reached  him 
that  Garibaldi  had  sailed  for  Sicily.  His  subse- 
quent career  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  readers. 
He  is  always  foremost  in  the  fight : in  the  hottest 
encounters  it  seems  to  be  an  ever-recurring  strug- 
gle between  Garibaldi  and  Turr  which  shall  ex- 
pose himself  the  most  to  shelter  the  other.  He 
has  already  been  wounded  once  in  the  leg,  but  con- 
tinues to  perform  his  duties  as  General  of  Division 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  General  Turr 
has  been  the  hero  of  a romantic  adventure.  While 
in  England,  a young  lady  of  beauty,  rank,  and 
large  fortune  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  it  was  in- 
timated to  him  that  her  parents  would  not  oppose 
the  match.  He  instantly  replied  that,  had  she 
been  poor,  he  would  willingly  have  sought  her 
hand;  but  so  many  “foreign  adventurers”  had 
mended  their  fortunes  by  marrying  rich  wives  in 
England  that  he,  for  one,  intended  to  pursue  a dif- 
ferent course. 

Of  most  of  the  other  officers  depicted  in  our  en- 
graving there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  General 
Bixio,  like  Garibaldi,  was  a sailor  by  trade.  Twelve 
years  ago,  when  Italy  appeared  to  be  awakening, 
he  left  his  ship,  joined  Garibaldi  at  Rome,  and 
fought  out  the  war  by  his  side.  Last  year,  when 
hostilities  were  renewed,  Bixio  was  one  of  the  first 
to  join  the  “Alpine  Chasseurs  ;”  and  now  he  natu- 
rally occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  Liberator’s 
stalf.  General  Carini  is  a patriot  of  old  standing. 
When  Sicily  last  rose,  in  1848,  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  people,  and  expiated  his 
devotion  to  liberty  by  twelve  years’  exile.  He 
joined  Garibaldi  before  the  departure  from  Genoa, 
and  faithfully  in  his  army. 
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“COME  AND  SEE  ME  ONE  OF  THESE  DAYS,  POTTS.” 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A.  LIFE'S  H O M A N C K. 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OF  “CHARLES  O’MALLEY,"  “lIAEBY  LORBEQUER,” 
ETC.,  ETO. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wno  has  not  experienced  the  charm  of  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  when  totally  removed  from 
all  the  accidents  of  his  station,  the  circumstance 
of  his  fortune,  and  his  other  belongings,  he  has 
taken  his  place  among  perfect  strangers,  and 
been  estimated  by  the  claims  of  his  own  individ- 
uality? Is  it  not  this  which  gives  the  almost 
ecstasy  of  our  first  tour  — our  first  journey? 
There  are  none  to  say,  “ Who  is  this  Potts  that 
gives  himself  these  airs?”  “What  pretension 
has  he  to  say  this,  or  order  that?”  “What 
would  old  Peter  say  if  he  saw  his  son  to-day?” 
with  all  the  other.  “What  has  the  world  come 
tos  ?”  and  “What  are  we  to  see  nexts  ?”  I say, 
it  is  with  a glorious  sense  of  independence  that 
one  sees  himself  emancipated  from  all  these  re- 
straints, and  recognizes  his  freedom  to  be  that 
which  nature  has  made  him. 

As  I sat  on  Lord  Keldrum’s  left — Father 
Dyke  was  on  his  right — was  I in  any  real  quali- 
ty other  than  I ever  am  ? Was  my  nature  dif- 
ferent, my  voice,  my  manner,  my  social  tone, 
as  I received  ail  the  bland  attentions  of  my 
courteous  host?  And  yet,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  I felt  that  if  it  were  known  to  that 
polite  company  I was  the  son  of  Peter  Potts, 
’pothecary,  all  my  conversational  courage  would 
have  failed  me.  I would  not  have  dared  to 
assert  fifty  things  I now  declared,  nor  vouched 
for  a hundred  that  I as  assuredly  guaranteed. 
If  I had  had  to  carry  about  me  traditions  of  the 
shop  in  Mary’s  Abbey,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  how  conld  I have  had  the  nerve  to 
discuss  any  of  the  topics  on  which  I now  pro- 
nounced so  authoritatively  ? And  yet,  these 
were  all  accidents  of  my  existence — no  more  me 
than  was  the  color  of  his  whiskers  mine  who 
vaccinated  me  for  cow-pock.  The  man  Potts 
was  himself  through  all ; he  was  neither  com- 
pounded of  senna  and  salts,  nor  amalgamated 
with  sarsaparilla  and  the  acids;  but  by  the 
cruel  laws  of  a harsh  conventionality  it  was  de- 
creed otherwise,  and  the  trade  of  the  father 
descends  to  the  son  in  every  estimate  of  all  lie 
does,  and  says,  and  thinks.  The  converse  of 
the  proposition  I was  now  to  feel  in  the  success 
I obtained  in  this  company.  I was,  as  the  Ger- 
mans would  say,  “Der  Herr  Potts  selbst,  nicht 
nach  seinen  Begebcnheitcn” — the  man  Potts, 
not  the  creature  of  his  belongings. 

The  man  thus  freed  from  his  “antecedents,” 
and. owning  no  “relatives,”  feels  like  one  to 
whom  a great,  a most  unlimited  credit  has  been 
opened,  in  matter  of  opinion.  Not  reduced  to 
fashion  his  sentiments  by  some  supposed  stand- 
ard becoming  his  station,  he  roams  at  will  over 
the  broad  prairie  of  life,  enough  if  ho  can  show 
cause  why  he  says  this  or  thinks  that,  without 
having  to  defend  himself  for  his  parentage,  and 
the  place  ho  was  born  in.  Little  wonder  if, 
with  such  a sum  to  my  credit,  I drew  largely  on 
it ; little  wonder  if  I were  dogmatical  and  de- 
monstrative ; little  wonder  if,  when  my  reason 
grew  wearied  with  facts,  I reposed  on  my  imag- 
ination in  fiction. 

Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  I only  be- 
came what  I have  set  down  here  after  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  a considerable  quantity  of  Cham- 

Se,  and  no  small  share  of  a claret,  strong- 
id  enough  to  please  the  priest.  I didn’t  like 
that  priest.  From  the  moment  we  sat  down  to 
table  I conceived  for  hmjqq^Qrt-pC  djstaust.  He 
was  painfully  polite  aWl1  nvH^fieMhiaJa  soft, 


slippery,  Clare  accent ; 
but  there  was  a mali- 
cious twinkle  in  his 
eye  that  showed  he 
was  by  nature  satiric- 
al. Perhaps  because 
we  were  more  reading 
men  than  the  others 
that  it  was  we  soon 
found  ourselves  pitted 
against  each  other  in 
argument,  and  this  not 
upon  one,  but  upon  ev- 
ery possible  topic  that 
turned  up.  Hammond 
I found  also  stood  by 
the  priest.  Oxley  was 
my  backer,  and  his 
lordship  played  um- 
pire. Dyke  was  a 
shrewd,  sarcastic  dog 
in  his  way,  but  he  had 
no  chance  with  me. 
How  mercilessly  I 
treated  his  Church! — 
he  pushed  me  to  it — 
what  an  expose  did  I 
make  of  the  Pope  and 
his  Government,  with 
all  their  extortions 
and  cruelties ! How 
ruthlessly  I showed 
them  up  as  the  sworn 
enemies  of  all  free- 
dom and  enlighten- 
ment ! The  priest 
never  got  angry — he 
was  too  cunning  for 
that,  and  he  even 
laughed  at  some  of  my 
anecdotes,  of  which  I 
related  many.  “Don’t 
be  so  hard  on  him, 
Potts,”  whispered  my 
lord,  as  the  day  wore 
on ; “ lie’s  not  one  of  us,  you  know !”  This 
speech  put  me  into  a flutter  of  delight.  It  was 
not  alone  that  lie  called  me  Potts,  but  there 
was  also  an  acceptance  of  me  as  one  of  his  own 
set.  We  were,  in  fact,  henceforth  “ nous  au- 
tres.”  Enchanting  recognition,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ! 

“But  what  would  you  do  with  us?”  said 
Dyke,  mildly  remonstrating  against  some  severe 
measures  we  of  the  landed  interest  might  be 
yet  driven  to  resort  to. 

“I  don’t  know — that  is  to  say,  I have  not 
made  up  my  mind  whether  it  were  better  to 
make  a clearance  of  you  altogether,  or  to  bribe 
you.” 

“ Bribe  us  by  all  means,  then !”  said  he,  with 
a most  serious  earnestness. 

“Ah ! but  could  we  rely  on  you?”  asked  I. 

“That  would  greatly  depend  upon  the  price.” 

“I’ll  not  haggle  about  terms,  nor  I’m  sure 
would  Keldrum,”  said  I,  nodding  over  to  him. 

“You  are  only  just  to  me  in  that,”  said  he, 
smiling. 

“That’s  all  fine  talking  for  you  fellows  who 
had  the  luck  to  be  first  on  the  list,  but  what  are 
poor  devils  like  Oxley  and  myself  to  do?”  said 
Hammond.  “Taxation  comes  down  to  second 
sons  nowadays.” 

“ And  the  Times  says  all  right,”  added  Oxley. 

“ And  I say  all  wrong ; and  I say  more,”  broke 
I in : “I  say  that  of  all  the  tyrannies  of  Europe, 
I know  of  none  like  that  newspaper.  Why,  Sir, 
whose  station,  I would  ask,  nowadays  can  ex- 
empt him  from  its  impertinent  criticisms  ? Can 
Keldrum  say — can  I say — that  to-morrow  or 
next  day  we  shall  not  be  arraigned  for  this,  that, 
or  t’other?  I choose,  for  instance,  to  manage 
my  estate — the  property  that  has  been  in  my 
family  for  centuries,  the  acres  that  have  de- 
scended to  us  by  grants  as  old  as  Magna  Charta. 
I desire,  for  reasons  that  seem  sufficient  to  my- 
self, to  convert  arable  into  grass  land.  I say  to 
one  of  my  tenant  farmers — it’s  Hcdgeworth — 
no  matter,  I shall  not  mention  names,  but  I 
say  to  him — ” 

“ I know  the  man,”  broke  in  the  priest ; “you 
mean  Hcdgeworth  Dagis,  of  Mount  Davis.” 

“ No,  Sir,  I do  not,”  said  I,  angrily,  for  I re- 
sented this  attempt  to  run  me  to  earth. 

“ Hcdgeworth  ! Hcdgeworth ! It  ain’t  that 
fellow  that  was  in  the  Iiifles,  the  2d  Battalion, 
is  it  ?”  said  Oxley. 

“ I repeat,”  said  I,  “ that  I will  mention  no 
names.” 

“My  mother  had  some  relatives  Hedge- 
worths  ; they  were  from  Herefordshire.  How 
odd,  Potts,  if  we  should  turn  out  to  be  connec- 
tions ! \rou  said  that  these  people  were  related 
to  you.” 

“I  hope,”  said  I,  angrily,  “that  I am  not 
bound  to  give  the  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion of  every  man  whose  name  I may  mention 
in  conversation.  At  least,  I would  protest  that 
I have  not  prepared  myself  for  such  a demand 
upon  my  memory.” 

“ Of  course  not,  Potts.  It  would  be  a test  no 
man  could  submit  to,”  said  his  lordship. 

“ That  Hcdgeworth  who  was  in  the  Rifles  ex- 
ceeded all  the  fellows  I ever  met  in  drawing  the 
long  bow.  There  was  no  county  he  had  not 
been  in, -no  army  he  had  not  served  with  ; he 
was  related  to  every  celebrated  man  in  Eu- 
rope ; and,  after  all,  it  turned  out  that  his  fa- 
ther was  an  attorney  at  Market  llarborongh, 
and  sub-agent  to  one  of  our  fellows  who  had 
some  property  there.”  This  was  said  by  Ham- 
mond, who  directed  the  speech  entirely  to  me. 

“Confound  the  Hcdgeworths  all  together,” 
broke  in  Oxley.  “ They  have  carried  us  miles 
away  from  what  we  were  talking  of.” 

This  was  a sentiment  that  met  my  heartiest 
concurrence,  and  I nodded  in  friendly  recogni- 
tion to  the  speaker,  and  drank  off  my  glass  to 
his  health. 


“ Who  can  give  us  a song  ? I’ll  back  his  rev- 
erence here  to  be  a vocalist,”  cried  Hammond. 
And,  sure  enough,  Dyke  sang  one  of  the  melo- 
dies with  great  feeling  and  taste.  Oxley  follow- 
ed with  something  in  less  perfect  taste,  and  we 
all  grew  very  jolly,  and  then  there  came  a broil- 
ed bone  and  some  deviled  kidneys,  and  a warm 
brew  which  Hammond  himself  concocted  — a 
most  insidious  liquor,  which,  with  a strong  odor 
of  lemons,  was,  at  the  same  time,  little  else  than 
rum  and  sugar. 

There  is  an  adage  that  says  “ in  vino  veri- 
tas,”  which  I shr?wdly  suspect  to  be  a great  fal- 
lacy ; at  least,  as  regards  my  own  case,  I know 
it  to  be  totally  inapplicable.  I am,  in  my  sober 
hours — and  I am  proud  to  say  that  the  excep- 
tions from  such  are  of  the  rarest — one  of  the 
most  veracious  of  mortals  ; indeed,  in  my  frank 
sincerity,  I have  often  given  offense  to  those 
who  like  a courteous  hypocrisy  better  than  an 
ungraceful  truth.  Whenever,  by  any  chance, 
it  has  been  my  ill-fortune  to  transgress  these 
limits,  there  is  no  bound  to  my  imagination. 
There  is  nothing  too  extravagant  or  too  vain- 
glorious for  me  to  say  of  myself.  All  the 
strange  incidents  of  romance  that  I have  read, 
all  the  travelers’  stories,  newspaper  accidents, 
adventures  by  sea  and  land,  wonderful  coinci- 
dences, unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  I adapt  to 
myself,  and  coolly  relate  them  ns  personal  ex- 
periences. Listeners  have  afterward  told  me 
that  I possess  an  amount  of  consistence,  a veri- 
similitude in  these  narratives  perfectly  marvel- 
ous, and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  I myself  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  the 
dupe  of  my  own  imagination.  Indeed,  I am 
sure  such  must  be  the  true  explanation  of  this 
curious  fact.  How  in  any  other  mode  explain 
the  rash  wagers,  absurd  and  impossible  engage- 
ments I have  contracted  in  such  moments,  back- 
ing myself  to  leap  twenty-three  feet  on  the  level 
sward ; to  dive  in  six  fathoms  water  and  fetch 
up  Heaven  knows  what  of  shells  and  marine 
curiosities  from  the  bottom ; to  ride  the  most 
unmanageable  of  horses,  and,  single-handed 
and  unarmed,  to  fight  the  fiercest  bull-dog  in 
England  ? Then,  as  to  intellectual  feats,  what 
have  I not  engaged  to  perform  ? Sums  of  men- 
tal arithmetic  ; whole  newspapers  committed  to 
memory  after  one  reading ; verse  compositions, 
on  any  theme,  in  ten  languages ; and,  once,  a 
written  contract  to  compose  a whole  opera,  with 
all  the  scores,  within  twenty-four  hours.  To  a 
nature  thus  strangely  constituted  wine  was  a 
perfect  magic  wand,  transforming  a poor,  weak, 
distrustful,  modest  man  into  a hero  ; and  yet, 
even  with  such  temptations,  my  excesses  were 
extremely  rare  and  unfrequent.  Are  there 
many,  I would  ask,  that  could  resist  the  pass- 
port to  such  a dreamland,  with  only  the  penal- 
ty of  a headache  the  next  morning?  Some 
one  would  perhaps  suggest  that  these  were  en- 
joyments to  pay  forfeit  on.  Well,  so  there 
were  ; but  I must  not  anticipate.  And  now  to 
my  tale. 

To  Hammond’s  brew  there  succeeded  one  by 
Oxley,  made  after  an  American  receipt,  and 
certainly  both  fragrant  and  insinuating;  and 
then  came  a concoction  made  by  the  priest, 
which  he  called  “Father  Ilosey’s  pride.”  It 
was  made  in  a bowl,  and  drunk  out  of  lemon- 
rinds,  ingeniously  fitted  into  the  wine-glasses. 
I remember  no  other  particulars  about  it,  though 
I can  call  to  mind  much  of  the  conversation  that 
preceded  it.  How  I gave  a long  historical  ac- 
count of  my  family,  that  we  came  originally 
from  Corsica,  the  name  Potts  being  a corrup- 
tion of  Pozzo,  and  that  we  were  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  celebrated  diplomatist  Pozzo  di 
Borgo.  Our  unclaimed  estates  in  the  island 
were  of  fabulous  value,  but  in  asserting  my  right 
to  them  I should  accept  thirteen  mortal  duels, 


the  arrears  of  a hundred  and  odd  years  unscored 
off,  in  anticipation  of  which  I had  at  one  time 
taken  lessons  from  Angelo  in  fencing,  which  led 
to  the  celebrated  challenge  they  might  have 
read  in  Galignani,  where  I offered  to  meet  any 
swordsman  in  Europe  for  ten  thousand  Napole- 
ons, giving  choice  of  the  weapon  to  my  adver- 
sary. With  a tear  to  the  memory  of  the  poor 
French  colonel  that  I killed  at  Sedan,  I turned 
the  conversation.  Being  in  France,  I incident- 
ally mentioned  some  anecdotes  of  military  life, 
and  how  I had  invented  the  rifle  called  Minie, 
and,  in  a moment  of  good  nature,  given  that 
excellent  fellow  my  secret.  “I  will  say,”  said 
I,  “that  he  has  shown  more  gratitude  than  some 
others  nearer  home,  but  will  talk  of  rifled  can- 
non another  time.”  In  an  episode  about  bear- 
shooting, I mentioned  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
poor  dear  Nicholas,  and  told  how  we  had  once 
exchanged  horses,  mine  being  more  strong- 
boned, and  a weight-carrier;  his  a light  Cau- 
casian marc,  of  purest  breed,  “the  dam  of  that 
creature  you  may  see  below  in  the  stable  now,” 
said  I,  carelessly.  “ ‘Come  and  see  me  one  of 
these  days,  Potts,’ said  he,  in  parting;  ‘come 
and  pass  a week  with  me  at  Constantinople.’ 
This  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  ever  given 
of  his  project  against  Turkey ; and  when  I told 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  remark  was  a 
muttered  ‘ Strange  fellow,  Potts — knows  every 
thing!’  though  he  made  no  reply  to  me  at  the 
time.” 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  period  that  the 
priest  began  with  what  struck  me  as  an  attempt 
to  outdo  me  as  a story-teller,  an  effort  I should 
have  treated  with  the  most  contemptuous  indif- 
ference but  for  the  amount  of  attention  bestow- 
ed on  him  by  the  others.  Nor  was  this  all,  but 
actually  I perceived  that  a kind  of  rivalry  was 
attempted  to  be  established,  so  that  we  were  pit- 
ted directly  .against  each  other.  Among  the 
other  self-delusions  of  such  moments  was  the 
profound  conviction  I entertained  that  I was 
master  of  all  games  of  skill  and  address,  supe- 
rior to  Major  A.  at  whist,  and  able  to  give  Staun- 
ton a pawn  and  the  move  at  chess.  The  priest 
was  just  as  vain-glorious.  “He’d  like  to  see 
the  man  who’d  play  him  a game  of  ‘spoiled 
five’” — whatever  that  was — “or  drafts;  ay,  or 
though  it  was  not  his  pride,  a bit  of  backgam- 
mon.” 

“ Done,  for  fifty  pounds ; double  on  the  gam- 
mon!” cried  I. 

“Fifty  fiddle-sticks!”  cried  he;  “where  would 
you  or  I find  as  many  shillings  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Sir?”  said  I,  angrily. 
“ Am  I to  suppose  that  you  doubt  my  compe- 
tence to  risk  such  a contemptible  sum,  or  is  it 
to  your  own  inability  alone  you  would  testify  ?” 

A very  acrimonious  dispute  followed,  of  which 
I have  no  clear  recollection.  I only  remember 
how  Hammond  was  out-and-out  for  the  priest, 
and  Oxley  too  tipsy  to  take  my  part  with  nny 
efficiency.  At  last — how  arranged  I can’t  say 
— peace  was  restored,  and  the  next  thing  I can 
recall  was  listening  to  Father  Dyke  giving  a 
long,  and  of  course  a most  fabulous,  history  of 
a ring  that  he  wore  on  his  second  finger.  It 
was  given  by  the  Pretender,  he  said,  to  his  un- 
cle, the  celebrated  Carmelite  Monk,  Lawrence 
O’Kelly,  who  for  years  had  followed  the  young 
prince’s  fortunes.  It  was  an  onyx,  with  the  let- 
ters C.  E.  S.  engraved  on  it.  Keldrum  took  an 
immense  fancy  to  it;  he  protested  that  every 
thing  that  attached  to  that  unhappy  family  pos- 
sessed in  his  eyes  an  uncommon  interest.  “If 
you  have  a fancy  to  take  up  Potts’s  wager,” 
said  he,  laughingly,  “ I’ll  give  you  fifty  pounds 
for  your  signet  ring.” 

The  priest  demurred — Hammond  interposed 
— then  there  was  more  discussion,  now  warm, 
now  jocose.  Oxley  tried  to  suggest  something 
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which  we  all  laughed  at.  Keldrum  placed  the 
backgammon  board  meanwhile,  but  I can  give 
no  clear  account  of  what  ensued,  though  I re- 
member that  the  terms  of  our  wager  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  Hammond,  and  signed  by 
Father  D.  and  myself,  and  in  the  conditions 
there  figured  a certain  ring,  guaranteed  to  have 
belonged  to,  and  have  been  worn  by,  his  Royal 
Highness  Charles  Edward,  and  a cream-colored 
horse,  equally  guaranteed  as  the  produce  of  a 
Caucasian  mare  presented  by  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  the  present  owner.  The  document 
was  witnessed  by  all  three,  Oxley’s  name  written 
in  two  letters,  and  a flourish. 

After  that  I played,  and  lost. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I can  recall  to  this  very  hour  the  sensations 
of  headache  and  misery  with  which  I awoke  the 
morning  after  this  debauch.  Racking  pain  it 
was,  with  a sort  of  tremulous  beating  all  through 
the  brain,  as  though  a small  engine  had  been 
set  to  work  there,  and  that  piston,  and  boiler, 
and  connecting  rod,  were  all  banging,  fizzing, 
and  vibrating  amidst  my  fevered  senses.  I was 
besides  much  puzzled  to  know  where  I was,  and 
how  I had  come  there.  Controversial  divinity, 
genealogy,  horse-racing,  the  peerage,  and  ‘ ‘ dou- 
ble sixes”  were  dancing  a wild  cotillion  through 
my  brain ; and  although  a waiter  more  than  once 
cautiously  obtruded  his  head  into  the  room,  to 
see  if  I were  asleep,  and  as  guardedly  withdrew 
it  again,  I never  had  energy  to  speak  to  him, 
but  lay  passive  and  still,  waiting  till  my  mind 
might  clear,  and  the  cloud-fog  that  obscured  my 
faculties  might  be  wafted  away. 

At  last — it  was  toward  evening — the  man 
possibly  becoming  alarmed  at  my  protracted 
lethargy,  moved  somewhat  briskly  through  the 
room,  and  with  that  amount  of  noise  that  showed 
he  meant  to  arouse  me — disturbed  chairs  and 
fire-irons  indiscriminately. 

“ Is  it  late  or  early  ?”  asked  I,  faintly. 

“ ’Tis  near  five,  Sir,  and  a beautiful  evening,” 
said  he,  drawing  nigh,  with  the  air  of  one  dis- 
posed for  colloquy. 

I didn’t  exactly  like  to  ask  where  I was,  and 
tried  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  a little  circumlo- 
cution. “ I suppose,”  said  I,  yawning,  “ for  all 
that  is  to  be  done  In  a place  like  this  when  up, 
one  might  just  as  well  stay  abed,  eh  ?” 

“’Tis  the  snuggest  place  anyhow,”  said  he, 
with  that  peculiar  disposition  to  agree  with  you 
so  characteristic  in  an  Irish  waiter. 

“ No  society?”  sighed  I. 

“No,  indeed,  Sir.” 

“ No  theatre?” 

“Devil  a one,  Sir.” 

“No  sport?” 

“Yesterday  was  the  last  of  the  season,  Sir; 
and  signs  on  it,  his  lordship  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen was  off  immediately  after  breakfast.” 

“You  mean  Lord — Lord — ” A mist  was 
clearing  slowly  away,  but  I could  not  yet  see 
clearly. 

“ Lord  Keldrum,  Sir ; a real  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him.” 

“ Oh,  yes ! to  be  sure — a very  old  friend  of 
mine,”  muttered  I.  “ And  so  he’s  gone,  is  he?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  and  the  last  word  he  said  was 
about  your  honor.” 

“About  me — what  was  it?” 

“ Well,  indeed,  Sir,”  replied  the  waiter,  with 
a hesitating  and  confused  manner,  “I  didn’t 
rightly  understand  it;  but  as  well  as  I could 
catch  the  words,  it  was  something  about  hoping 
your  honor  had  more  of  that  wonderful  breed  of 
horses  the  Emperor  of  Roossia  gave  you.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I understand,”  said  I,  stopping 
him  abruptly.  “ By-the-way,  how  is  Blondcl — 
that  is,  my  horse — this  morning  ?” 

“ Well,  he  looked  fresh  and  hearty  when  he 
went  off  this  morning  at  daybreak—” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  I,  jumping  up 
in  my  bed.  “Went  off?  where  to?” 

“ — With  Father  Dyke  on  his  back;  and  a 
neater  hand  he  couldn’t  wish  over  him.  ‘ Tim,’ 
says  he  to  the  hostler,  as  he  mounted,  * there’s 
a five-shilling  piece  for  you,  for  hansel,  for  I 
won  this  baste  last  night,  and  you  must  drink 
my  health  and  wish  me  luck  with  him.’  ” 

I heard  no  more,  but  sinking  back  into  the 
bed,  I covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  over- 
come with  shame  and  misery.  All  the  mists 
that  had  blurred  my  faculties  had  now  been 
swept  clean  away,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
previous  evening  was  revealed  before  me.  My 
stupid  folly,  my  absurd  boastfulness,  my  egre- 
gious story-telling — not  to  call  it  worse — were 
all  there;  but,  shall  I acknowledge  it?  what 
pained  me  not  less  poignantly  was  the  fact  that 
I ventured  to  stake  the  horse  I had  merely  hired, 
and  actually  lost  him  at  the  play-table. 

As  soon  as  I rallied  from  this  state  of  self-ac- 
cusation I set  to  work  to  think  how  I should 
manage  to  repossess  myself  of  my  beast,  my  loss 
of  which  might  be  converted  into  a felony.  To 
follow  the  priest  and  ransom  Blondel  was  my 
first  care.  Father  Dyke  would  most  probably 
not  exact  an  unreasonable  price ; he,  of  course, 
never  believed  one  word  of  my  nonsensical  nar- 
rative about  Schamyl  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
he’d  not  revenge  upon  Potts  sober  the  follies  of 
Potts  tipsy.  It  is  true  my  purse  was  a very 
slender  one,  but  Blondel,  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  his  pedigree,  could  not  be  a cost- 
ly animal ; fifteen  pounds— twenty,  certainly— 
ought  to  buy  what  the  priest  would  call  “ every 
hair  on  his  tail.” 

It  was  now  too  late  in  the  evening  to  proceed 
to  execute  the  measures  I had  resolved  on,  and 
so  I determined  to  lie  still  and  ponder  over 
them.  Dismissing  the  waiter,  with  an  order  to 
bring  me  a cup  of  tea  about  eight  o’clock,  I re- 
sumed my  cogitations.  They  were  not  pleasant 
ones : Potts  a by-word  for  the  most  outrageous 
and  incoherent  balderdash  and  untruth — Potts 


in  the  Hue  and  Cry — Potts  in  the  dock — Potts 
in  the  pillory — Potts  paragraphed  in  Punch — 
portrait  of  Potts,  price  one  penny! — these  were 
only  a few  of  the  forms  in  which  the  descendant 
of  the  famous  Corsican  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
now  presented  himself  to  my  imagination. 

The  courts  and  quadrangles  of  Old  Trinity 
ringing  with  laughter,  the  coarse  exaggerations 
of  tasteless  scoffers,  the  jokes  and  sneers  of 
stupidity,  malice,  and  all  uncbaritableness,  rang 
in  my  ears  as  if  I heard  them.  All  possible  and 
impossible  versions  of  the  incident  passed  in  re- 
view before  me : my  father  driven  distracted 
by  impertinent  inquiries,  cutting  me  off  with  a 
shilling,  and  then  dying  of  mortification  and 
chagrin — rewards  offered  for  my  apprehension 
— descriptions,  not  in  any  way  flatteries,  of  my 
personal  appearance — paragraphs  of  local  papers 
hinting  that  the  notorious  Potts  was  supposed 
to  have  been  seen  in  our  neighborhood  yester- 
day, with  sly  suggestions  about  looking  after 
stable  doors,  etc.  I could  bear  it  no  longer,  I 
jumped  up,  and  rang  the  bell  violently. 

“You  know  this  Father  Dyke,  waiter?  In 
what  part  of  the  country  does  lie  live?” 

“He’s  parish  priest  of  Inistioge,”  said  he, 
“ the  snuggest  place  in  the  whole  county.” 

“ How  far  from  this  may  it  be?” 

“It’s  a matter  of  fivc-and-forty  miles;  and 
by  the  same  token,  lie  said  he’d  not  draw  bridle 
till  he  got  home  to-night,  for  there  was  a fair  at 
Grague  to-morrow,  and  if  he  wasn’t  pleased  with 
the  baste  he’d  sell  him  there." 

I groaned  deeply,  for  here  was  a new  compli- 
cation, entirely  unlooked  for.  “ You  can’t  pos- 
sibly mean,”  gasped  I out,  “that  a respectable 
clergyman  would  expose  for  sale  a horse  lent  to 
him  casually  by  a friend?”  for  the  thought 
struck  me  that  this  protest  of  mine  should  be 
thus  early  on  record. 

The  waiter  scratched  his  head,  and  looked 
confused.  Whether  another  version  of  the 
event  possessed  him,  or  that  my  question  stag- 
gered his  convictions,  I am  unable  to  say,  but 
he  made  no  reply.  “It  is  true,”  continued  I, 
in  the  same  strain,  “that  I met  his  reverence 
last  night  for  the  first  time.  My  friend  Lord 
Keldrum  made  us  acquainted ; but  seeing  him 
received  at  my  noble  friend’s  board,  I naturally 
felt,  and  said  to  myself,  ‘The  man  Keldrum 
admits  to  his  table  is  the  equal  of  any  one.’ 
Could  any  thing  be  more  reasonable  than  that?” 

“No,  indeed,  Sir;  nothing,”  said  the  waiter, 
obsequiously. 

“ Well,  then,”  resumed  I,  “ some  day  or  oth- 
er it  may  chance  that  you  will  be  called  on  to 
remember  and  recall  this  conversation  between 
us ; if  so,  it  will  be  important  that  you  should 
have  a clear  and  distinct  memory  of  the  fact, 
that  when  I awoke  in  the  morning,  and  asked 
for  my  horse,  the  answer  you  made  me  was — 
What  was  the  answer  you  made  me  ?” 

“The  answer  I med  was  this,”  said  the  fel- 
low, sturdily,  and  with  an  effrontery  I can  nev- 
er forget — “ the  answer  I med  was,  that  the  man 
that  won  him  took  him  away.” 

“You’re  an  insolent  scoundrel,”  cried  I,  boil- 
ing over  with  passion,  “and  if  you  don’t  ask 
pardon  for  this  outrage  on  your  knees,  I’ll  in- 
clude you  in  the  indictment  for  conspiracy.” 

So  far  from  proceeding  to  the  penitential  act 
I proposed,  the  fellow  grinned  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  left  the  room.  It  was  a long  time  before  I 
could  recover  my  wonted  calm  and  composure. 
That  this  rascal’s  evidence  would  be  fatal  to  me, 
if  the  question  ever  came  to  trial,  was  as  clear 
as  noonday ; not  less  clear  was  it  that  he  knew 
this  himself.  “I  must  go  back  at  once  to 
town,”  thought  I.  “ I will  surrender  myself  to 
the  law.  If  a compromise  be  impossible,  I will 
perish  at  the  stake.”  I forgot  there  was  no 
stake,  but  there  was  wool-carding,  and  oakum- 
picking, and  wheel-treading,  and  oyster-shell 
pounding,  and  other  small  plays  of  this  nature, 
infinitely  more  degrading  to  humanity  than  all 
the  cruelties  of  our  barbarous  ancestors. 

Now,  in  no  record  of  lives  of  adventure  had  I 
met  any  account  of  such  trials  as  these.  The 
Silvio  Pellicos  of  Pentonville  arc  yet  unwritten 
martyrs.  Prison  discipline  would  vulgarize  the 
grandest  epic  that  ever  was  conceived.  “ Any 
thing  rather  than  this,”  said  I,  aloud.  “Pro- 
scribed, outlawed,  hunted  down,  but  never,  gray- 
coated  and  hair-clipped,  shall  a Potts  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  ‘ crank,’  or  black-holed  as  refrac- 
tory ! — Bring  me  my  bill!”  cried  I,  in  a voice  of 
indignant  anger.  “ I will  go  forth  into  the 
world  of  darkness  and  tempest — I will  meet  the 
storm  and  the  hurricane ; better  all  the  conflict 
of  the  elements  than  man’s — than  man’s — ” I 
wasn’t  exactly  sure  what,  but  there  was  no  need 
of  the  word,  for  a gust  of  wind  had  just  flatten- 
ed my  umbrella  in  my  face  ns  I issued  forth, 
and  left  me  breathless,  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind me. 
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CHAPTER  NLVIH. 

ALL  ALIVE  AGAIN. 

Before  the  hands  were  turned  to  from  din- 
ner. the  cabin-bell  rang  so  violently  that  the  or- 


derly’s brass  scale-plate  fixtures  on  his  leather 
hat  fairly  rang  too  as  he  opened  the  sacred  door. 

“Tell  the  first  lieutenant  I want  him.” 

The  dismayed  soldier  forgot  to  lay  his  white 
worsted  finger  on  his  visor  as  he  slammed  to  the 
door  and  marched  out  on  the  gun-deck. 

“Mr.  Hardy,  unmoor  ship!  Hoist  a Jack  at 
the  fore  and  fire  a gun  for  a pilot ! Get  the  frig- 
ate under  way,  Sir,  and  be  quick  about  it!" 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir!’’ 

As  Hardy  rapidly  passed  his  old  cronies,  who 
were  tramping  along  the  deck  as  he  mounted 
the  after  ladder,  he  said,  with  a nod, 

“By  the  Lord!  I haven’t  seen  the  Commo- 
dore in  such  a breeze  since  he  blew  that  Pirate 
out  of  water  at  Darien.” 

In  a minute  the  Mononyahela's  bell  struck  two, 
and  the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  piping  as  if 
their  hairy  throats  would  split,  roared  out,  “All 
hands!”  and  a moment  later,  “All  hands  un- 
moor ship !” 

“What  the  blazes  does  that  mean?”  said  a 
cook  of  a mess  to  the  old  quarter-master,  who  had 
just  come  down  from  his  watch. 

“Mean?  why,  you  lazy  blind  duff  b’iler,  it 
means  that  I’ve  lost  my  blessed  dinner.” 

“Hello!”  says  Rat  to  Beaver,  “what’s  that? 
Unmoor  ship  on  my  liberty  day!  I swear  I’ll 
resign !” 

No  you  won’t,  reefers,  but  you’ll  trip  aloft  as 
fast  as  your  little  legs  will  carry  yon — Mouse  in 
company — up  to  the  fore,  main,  and  mizzen  tops, 
and  squeak  there  as  much  as  you  like ; but  jump 
about  and  look  sharp  that  nothing  goes  wrong, 
or  Mr.  Hardy  will  be  down  upon  you  like  a main 
tack. 

Bang,  from  the  bow  port,  and  the  union-jack 
at  the  fore ! 

“ God  bless  my  soul,  fellows,  this  is  the  most 
infernal  tyranny  I ever  heard  of!”  came  from 
the  ward-room ; “ all  of  us  engaged  to  dine  and 
dance  in  Kingston  this  evening,  and — ” 

“It’s  ‘All  hands  up  anchor,  gentlemen!’” — 
and  away  they  all  went. 

Down  went  the  mess-kids,  and  down  came  the 
awnings,  and  up  came  the  boats  to  their  davits ; 
in  went  the  bars  to  both  capstans,  the  nippers 
clapped  on,  and  the  muddy  cables  coming  in  to 
the  tunes  of  fifes ; while  above  the  running  gear 
was  rove,  the  Sunday  bunts  to  the  sails  cast  off, 
and  the  five  hundred  sailors  dancing  about  on 
the  decks,  spars,  and  rigging  of  that  American 
double-banked  frigato  as  if  they  could  always 
work  her  sails  and  battery  to  the  admiration  of 
their  good  Commodore  there,  who  was  looking 
at  them  from  the  quarter-deck. 

“Massa  Captan,”  said  the  shining  ebony  pi- 
lot, in  his  snowy  suit,  as  he  took  off  his  fine 
white  Panama  hat,  “dis  is  de  ole  pilot,  Sa,  Pe- 
ter Crabreef—  name  after  dat  black  rock  way 
dere  outside.  Suppose  you  tint  ob  beating  dis 
big  frigate  troo  de  channel?  Unpossible,  wid 
dis  breeze !” 

“ Peter  Crabreef,”  said  the  old  sailing-master, 
to  whom  these  observations  were  addressed,  “you 
had  better  not  give  such  a hint  to  that  gentleman 
there  in  the  epaulets ; for  if  you  do,  you’ll  never 
see  Mrs.  Crabreef  again  1 You  had  better  keep 
your  wits  about  you,  too,  and  plenty  of  water 
under  the  keel,  for  the  Commodore  is  fond  of 
water !” 

“ Sartainly,  massa  ossifa ! I is  old  Peter,  and 
never  yet  touch  a nail  of  man-of-war  copper 
on  de  reefs !’’ 

On  board  the  pigmy  black  schooner  near,  half 
a dozen  old  salt  veterans  were  squinting  at  the 
flag-ship  and  holding  much  deliberate  specula- 
tion as  to  what  all  the  row  meant.  Old  Harry 
Greenfield,  however,  with  Ben  Brown,  who  were 
the  gunner  and  boatswain  of  the  little  vessel,  ob- 
served that,  “ In  the  ewent  of  our  bein’  wanted, 
ye  see,  Harry,  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  the  deck 
tackle  stretched  along  for  heavin’  in,  and  get  the 
prop  from  under  the  main-boom.” 

Even  as  they  spoke,  a few  bits  of  square  bunt- 
ing went  up  in  balls  to  the  mizzen  of  the  frigate, 
and,  blowing  out  clear,  said,  as  plain  as  flags 
could  speak,  “Prepare  to  weigh  anchor!” 

At  the  same  moment  the  Rosalie's  gig  came 
bounding  like  a bubble  over  the  water  with  the 
tall  gentleman  beside  the  young  commander  in 
the  stern-sheets.  Thqje  was  a great,  nervous, 
bony  hand  now  holding  his,  but  with  a pressure 
as  affectionate  as  the  soft  dimpled  fingers  he 
himself  had  held  the  night  before.  Gig  not 
steered  at  all  wild  now,  but  going  straight  as  a 
bullet  to  the  schooner. 

The  stirring  sounds  of  the  fifes  as  the  sailors 
danced  round  with  the  bars  in  the  capstans,  with 
a beating  step  to  keep  time  to  the  lively  music, 
were  still  heard  on  board  the  frigate,  and  then 
came  from  the  forecastle, 

“ The  anchor’s  under  foot,  Sir  1 The  anchor’s 
at  the  bow,  Sir !” 

“Pawl  the  capstan!  Aloft,  sail-loosers  1 
Trice  up!  Lay  out!  Loose  away!”  Almost 
at  the  instant  came  down  the  squeaks  from  aloft 
of,  “All  ready  with  the  fore!  the  main!  the 
mizzen  1”  “ Let  fall — sheet  home ! hoist  away 
the  topsails !” 

Again  were  heard  the  quick  notes  of  the  fifes 
on  both  decks,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  more 
the  anchors  were  catted,  and  the  Monongahela, 
under  a cloud  of  canvas,  began  to  move. 

But  where  was  the  Rosalie,  late  Perdita,  all 
this  time  ? Why,  there  she  goes  with  never  a 
tack  through  the  narrow  strait,  lying  over  un- 
der the  press  of  her  white  dimity  like  a witch 
on  a black  broomstick,  as  she  shoots  out  to  sea. 

And  who  is  that  tall  man  on  that  narrow  deck 
clapping  on  to  sheet  and  tackle,  though  there 
was  no  need  of  assistance,  or  skill,  or  seaman- 
ship to  be  displayed  on  board  that  craft,  except 
by  way  of  love  of  the  thing?  And  why  docs  he, 
during  a pause  when  there  was  nothing  more 
that  could  possibly  be  done,  stand  by  the  weath- 
er rail  shaking  a great  huge  old  seaman  by  both 
hands  till  he  almost  jarred  the  schooner  to  her 
keel  ? Ben  Brown  the  helmsman,  whom  you 


have  heard  of  on  board  the  Martha  Blunt , who, 
by  some  accidental  word  he  dropped  near  to  the 
tall  gentleman,  caused  that  hand-grasping  col- 
lision. 

It  was  not  another  five  minutes  before  the  oth- 
er thirty-nine  old  sea-dogs  knew  all  about  every 
body,  and  where  they  were  bound,  and  so  on. 
They  did  not  care  a brass  button  for  the  thousand 
silver  dollars  they  were  to  have  from  the  tall 
gentleman.  Not  they ! They  wanted  merely  to 
lay  their  eyes  along  that  Long  Tom  amidships, 
and  to  have  a cutlass  flashing  over  their  shoul- 
ders— so  fashion  ! Pistols  be ! 

But  where  was  the  Martha  Blunt  t Oh,  that 
old  teak  brig  was  bouncing  along  past  Morant 
Point,  with  a good  slant  from  the  southward, 
pretty  much  where  she  was  some  seventeen  years 
before,  with  a few  more  passengers  in  her  deck 
cabin,  reading  their  Bibles  and  praying  for  those 
who  go  down  to  tho  sea  in  ships,  on  that  Sab- 
bath-day. 

One  looking  with  her  sad  eyes  out  of  the  stern 
windows,  and  another  doing  the  same,  and  both 
thinking  of  the  same  boy  who  had  been  dashed 
out  of  one  of  those  windows ; and  though  both  of 
them  knew  the  other’s  thoughts,  yet  they  did  not 
dream  they  were  thinking  of  the  same  person  at 
the  time. 

And  where  was  the  Spanish  brigantine,  with 
the  exacting  Capitano— who  was  a slaver  in  dull 
times — and  his  pleasant  mate,  who  would  think 
no  more  of  sticking  a knife  into  you  than  he  did 
of  kicking  that  skulking,  icy-eyed  sailor  on  board 
— detesting  as  he  did  the  entire  Saxon  race  ever 
since  Cadiz  was  bombarded — and  feeding  him  on 
rotten  jerked  beef.  There  were  no  prayers,  only 
curses,  on  board  that  brigantine,  as  she  dropped 
anchor  in  St.  Jago  that  fine  Sunday  morning. 

And  where  was  our  ancient  one-eyed  mariner, 
formerly  in  command  of  the  colonial  Guarda 
Costa  felucca,  the  Panchita,  named  after  his  fat 
banana  of  a sposa  ? Oh,  the  Don — simply  Ig- 
nacio now — had  had  a quiet  confab  with  the 
deputy  Administrador,  all  abont  some  treasure 
which  he  knew  was  concealed,  and  where — for 
he  had  seen  with  his  bright  eye  the  light  of  a 
torch  in  a cleft  of  a crag — and  he  would  go 
shares  with  that  official  if  he  would  give  him  a 
little  assistance. 

“ O,  cierto!"  Why  not?  And  there  was  an 
old  launch,  with  a torn  lateen  sail,  which  Co- 
lumbus might  have  been  proud  to  command ; 
and,  in  this  fine  weather,  he  might  sail  back  to 
Port  Palos  in  her. 

Oh  yes ! But,  to  keep  all  secret,  he  would 
merely  take  old  Pancha,  his  wife,  for  crew. 
And  so,  with  a few  bandies  of  paper  cigars  and 
some  dried  fish  and  water — the  only  property 
they  possessed  save  his  eye  and  a pack  of  cards, 
and  those  valuables  rescued  with  difficulty — they 
sailed  the  night  before  the  blessed  Sunday.  He 
never  came  back,  though.  No  blame  attributa- 
ble to  the  eye — that  was  as  bright  and  wary  an 
old  burning  spark  of  suspicious  fire  as  ever ; but 
then  old  Pancha  held  the  cards,  and  this  time 
she  won.  Very  singular  it  was,  cierto.  If  Ig- 
nacio had  not  gone  back  again  for  another  bag — 
which  was  not  there — why,  the  sota  of  a knavo 
being  the  next  card — Ah ! we  won’t  anticipate. 

But  we  are  all  alive  yet,  except  those  mur- 
dered women  whose  white  coral  head-stones  still 
stand  up  there  in  the  cactus,  and  poor  Binks, 
and  those  slashing  blades  of  the  poisonous,  many- 
legged Centipede,  who  were  eaten  by  the  sharks. 
All  alive,  the  rest  of  us ; and  wide  awake  ! 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  ROPE  LAID  UP. 

Well,  the  positions  of  all  hands  were  simply 
these.  The  icy-eyed  man,  without  snuff-box,  or 
ring  on  that  mutilated  flipper,  with  two  under- 
pockets in  his  shirt,  and  something  in  them,  a 
pair  of  filthy  old  canvas  trowsers,  and  no  hanger 
by  his  side — where  there  had  been  so  much  hang- 
ing in  the  good  old  times — slipped  overboard  like 
a conger-eel,  and  swam  on  shore  at  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba.  Without  a real  of  wages — for  he  was  to 
work  his  passage — and  because  he  didn’t  feel 
inclined  to  work,  the  Capitano  in  command  as- 
sfcted  his  agile  subordinate  to  kick  him  all  the 
Toyage. 

Had,  however,  the  mate  presented  that  cold 
eel  his  knife  for  a moment  before  he  jumped 
overboard  and  squirmed  to  the  shore,  that  cuchil- 
lo  would  have  found  a redder  sheath  than  the 
crimson  sash  which  usually  held  it.  Fortunate- 
ly perhaps  for  the  mate,  he  was  not  of  a gener- 
ous disposition  — save  with  kicks  and  ropes’- 
ends — or  else  he  might  have  regretted  his  phi- 
lanthropy. 

So  soon  as  the  icy-blne  man  had  congealed,  as 
it  were,  in  the  sun  until  he  was  quite  dry  and 
frozen  again,  he  slunk  away  to  the  ditch  of  the 
old  fort,  where  he  thawed  till  nightfall,  and 
then  entered  the  town ; hanging  round  the  pul- 
perias,  smacking  and  cracking  liis  parched  lips 
for  a measure  of  aguardiente,  only  two  centavos 
a cup,  and  not  caring  for  that  fine,  generous,  pale, 
amber-colored  old  port  sent  to  him  by  the  good 
Archbishop  of  Oporto ! But  not  having  the 
copper  centavos — though  his  own  coppers  stood 
so  much  in  need  of  moisture— he  continued  to 
skulk  on.  „ , . 

Presently,  coming  to  the  wide  streets  and  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  spied  a large  mule, 
ready  caparisoned  for  the  road,  hitched  to  the 
door  of  a house,  waiting  for  his  owner  to  mount 
him.  The  icy  green-eyed  individual,  disgusted 
for  the  time  with  blue  salt-water,  and  being,  as 
we  know,  a capital  cavalry  man — in  dashing 
charges  among  the  Patriots,  and  caprioling  also 
up  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Escondido— tbougni 
he  would  take  another  gallop  on  the  dry  ground, 
just  to  keep  his  hand  and  little  finger  in.  bo  he 
quietly  cast  off  the  mule’s  painter 
canvas  legs  over  the  beast,  as  if  he  be  ong 
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whose  place  he  passed  an  hour  or  two  that  night, 
and  who  thought  he  knew  the  master  to  whom 
the  mule  had  once  belonged,  that  it  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  an  old  friend,  -whose  name 
Las  had  the  mule’s— escaped  him. 

AH  this  time  the  one-eyed  man,  with  his 
banana  woman,  Panclia,  were  creeping  along 
the  water  part  of  the  land — with  the  Peak  of 
Tarquina  in  sight — toward  Cape  Cruz,  bound 
round  that  peninsula,  and  so  on  to  the  Doce 
Leguas  Keys ; while  the  man  on  the  mule  nav- 
igated by  the  Sierras  del  Cobre  of  St.  Jago, 
steering  by  bridle  for  Manzanillo,  and  then  to 
take  water  again  for  the  same  secret  destination. 

The  cargo  that  both  expected  to  take  in  there 
was  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  mil- 
dewed coin  of  various  realms  and  denomina- 
tions ; but  it  was  there,  and  would  pass  current 
any  where. 

So  they  sailed  and  navigated.  It  was  tedious 
work,  though.  And  it  took  a week  for  the  old 
launch  with  the  torn  sail  to  get  into  the  Tiger’s 
'jYap — fine  weather,  and  no  sea — and  there  make 
fast  to  the  rocks.  At  the  same  evening  hour  the 
mule  with  his  passenger  planted  his  fore  feet, 
like  a pair  of  kedges  over  his  bows,  in  the  fish- 
ing village  near  Manzanillo,  and  foundered  bod- 
ily, going  down  with  his  freight  slap-dash  in  the 
mud.  The  passenger,  however,  escaped,  and 
sculled  along  by  the  shore,  where  he  fell  in  with 
a poor  fisherman  who  was  about  to  shove  off  in 
his  trim,  wholesome  bark,  for  professional  recre- 
ation on  the  Esperanza  bank. 

Glad  was  old  Miguel  Tortuga  to  have  a strong 
man  to  assist  him  for  the  privilege  of  joining  in 
a sip  of  aguardiente  and  catching  a red  snapper 
or  two.  So  they  jumped  on  board  and  spread 
the  sail. 

Had  old  Miguel,  however,  seen  the  sharklike 
eyes  of  his  assistant  in  the  sunlight,  or  dreamed 
what  a snapper  was  about  to  catch  him,  he  would 
not  have  gone  fishing  that  night ; and  it  would 
have  saved  him  much  tribulation  at  daylight 
the  next  morning,  when  he  was  picked  off  a 
small  rock  by  a fisher  acquaintance  of  his  from 
Manzanillo. 

But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  old  Miguel ; 
and  need  only  say,  to  console  him,  that  his 
stanch  boat  went  safely  through  the  blue  gate- 
way of  the  roaring  ledge  of  white  breakers,  and 
late  Sunday  night  lay  calmly  in  the  inlet  abreast 
Captain  Brand’s  former  dwelling. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Excellencies 

of 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine 


Appear  from  the  fact  that  its  principal  ingredient  is  a 
cooling  vegetable  oil,  possessing  peculiar  affinities  for 
the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  imparting  a semi-trans- 
parent lustre  to  the  hair,  its  rapid  absorption  leaving 
hut  little  residue  upon  the  surface. 


For  sale  everywhere  at  50  cents  per  bottle. 

HOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos.  136  and  13S  Cedar  Street, 
CHEMICAL  WORKS,) 

Nos.  46  to  54  Morgan  St,  >- 
Jersey  City. 


5}  “* 


Bi-Cabbonate  Soda,  Imported  in  112  lb.  kegs,  on  RE- 
PACKED IN  PAPERS  OB  BOXES. 

Cream  Taetae,  perfectly  purr,  in  papers,  boxes,  or 
barrels,  or  crystals. 

Exoki.8Iob  Yeast  Powdeb,  reliable  and  economic- 
al. the  very  best  in  use. 

Kxcei.siou.  purb  double  refined.  Family  and  Soda 
Salkratos,  in  all  styles,  as  made  at  our  Chemical  Works. 

Newcastle  Sal  Soda,  in  casks,  barrels,  or  125  lb. 
kegs,  by  the  ton  or  to  arrive. 

Soda  Abu  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  brands, 
different  grades  and  tests,  for  Glass  and  Soap  Makers. 

Prepared  Potash,  in  6,  12,  and  24  lb.  tins,  in  cases, 
and  in  original  barrels. 

Soap  Powder  for  washing,  36  and  60  papers  in  a 
box,  full  directions  for  ase. 

Indigo,  Madras,  Manilla,  and  otueb  qualities, 
neatly  put  up  in  boxes  er  in  original  cases. 

WE  ARE  FIRST  HANDS.  ALL  GOODS  WAR- 
RANTED.  ESTABLISHED  13  YEARS. 


Dodd’s  Mathematical  Text-Books. 

By  Prof.  JAMES  B.  DODD, 
Transylvania  University. 
ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  50  cents. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  84  cents. 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  84  cents. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  $1  25. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.  $1  00. 
TRIGONOMETRY,  ETC.  $1  25. 

KEY  TO  ARITHMETIC.  40  cents. 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA.  SO  cents. 

Published  by  PRATT,  OAKLEY  & CO.,  21  Murray 
Street,  New  York. 


NOW  READY: 

MARION  HARLAND’S  NEW  BOOK. 

Nemesis. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Alone,”  “ Hidden  Path,”  and 
“Moss-Side." 

Duodecimo,  $1  25. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 
408  Broadway.  New  York. 


# Balzac’s  Novels. 

In  a few  days, 

OESAR  BIROTTEAU. 

_ A Novel,  by  Honore  db  Balzao. 

rangiated  from  the  French  by  O.  W.  Wight  and  F.  B. 
(“Dick  Tinto”).  One  elegant  vol.  12mo, 
Lioth  bound.  Price  $100. 

V,*  , filBt  of  a series  of  translations  from  those  cele- 
gjggd  novels.  Rudd  & Cablcton,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 

Useful  to  Everybody. 


hand-books  for  dome  improvement, 

How  to  WRITE,  | HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 

How  To  TALK,  I HOW  TO  1)0  BUSINESS. 

Pr‘ce,  singly,  post-paid,  cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  30 
«ents ; or  in  one  large  handsome  volume,  $1  50. 

Agents  wanted.  Address, 

FOWLER  and  WELLim  % * 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 


Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “CON- 
GRESS WATER"  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga ’’  Water;  “Saratoga”  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  Bituated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such 
impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks 
branded  thus  EP 
Any  not  having  those  words  and 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter- 
feit; and  the  Purchaser  should 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling. 

Orders  will  receive  proihpt  at- 
tention if  addressed  to  us  at  our 
Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa- 
ter, OS  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PROPRIETORS  CONGRESS  SPRING. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  onr  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  & W. 

Saratoga 

Empire  Spring  Water. 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 
The  Empire  water  is  put  up  at  the 
Empire  Spring  at  Saratoga,  in  pint  and  . 

quart  bottles,  with  the  corks  all  brand- 
ed  thus  CST  v* 

The  advertisement  of  the  Proprietors  ' 
of  Congress  Spring,  complaining  of  spu-  TP  ^ 

rious  Mineral  Water,  is  nothing  but  a T -A 

drive  at  the  Empire  Water.  We  chal-  4 

lenge  comparison. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 

The  Observer  says : 

“ We  have  now  used  the  Empire  Spring  Water  for 
many  years  in  preference  to  the  Congress,  or  any  other 
Spring  Water  from  Saratoga.  It  is  more  efficacious,  and 
safer  for  use  by  many  invalids  than  the  Congress.  We 
know  that  it  will  keep  in  perfect  older  in  bottles  for 
years.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  true  excel- 
lence of  this  water  is  now,  to  soma  extent,  appreciated 
North,  South,  East,  and  West," 

Cataract 

Washing  Machine. 

The  only  Washing1  Machine  that  stands 
the  Test  of  Use. 

Simple,  Cheap,  and  Durable. 

Send  for  Circular,  with  Testimonials. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT, 

54  Beckman  Street  and  494  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Mozart  Collection  of  Sacred  Music, 

CONTAINING 

MELODIES  A.3STD  CHORALS 
Set  to  50  difforent  Metres,  also,  the  Christub  and 
Miserere,  by  Zingarelli.  With  the  adaptation  of  En- 
glish Words.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr.  Price,  T5  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


Gas  Fixtures. 
Ball,  Black  & Go., 

Nos.  565  and  567  Broadway, 
Corner  of  Prince  Street, 

In  addition  to  their  large  stock  of  rich  GOODS,  offer  for 
sale  a largo  assortment  of  CHANDELIERS  and  GAS 
FIXTURES  of  every  description,  and  of  the  newest 
styles,  both  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

OP  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

THE  Next  Term  will  commence  SEPTEMBER  3d, 
1S60.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  address 
JOEL  PARKER,  Royall  Professor , 
Cambridge,  July,  1860.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines, 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.  — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rapid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 


Established  in  1834. 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Over-strung 

GRAND  & SQUARE  PIANO-FORTES 

Manufactory  and  Warerooms 
75  to  85 

East  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 
Parties  in  the  country  wishing  Instruments  direct  from 
the  Factory,  can  he  suited  by  describing  by  letter  the 
quality  of  tone  and  touch  desired. 

Purchasers  may  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. They  are  warranted  lor  Five  Years,  and 
Prices  are  moderate. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  At.,  N.  Y. 


Scmmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  6691  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


Never  Neglect  a Cough,  especially  when 
you  can  without  difficulty  procure  a bottle  of  Dr.  )Fw- 
tar's  Balaam  of  Wild  Cherry,  which  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping 
Cough,  and  incipient  Consumption,  is  unequaled  by  any 
remedy  extant  Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowlk  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton, and  sold  everywhere  by  Druggists  and  Agents. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon's  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  Widdifield  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


1 /AYY  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 

tfl?  -L  UU  with  Stencil  Tools.  The  cheapest  and  the 
best.  For  Circular  address 

JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


The  Pistol  of  the  Age. 

W«  now  offer  to  the  Public  a new  Ten  Shot  Revolver, 
weighing  less  than  Colt’s,  and  carrying  twice  the  num- 
ber of  Balls.  This  Revolver  is  a first-class  weapon, 
shoots  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  is  warranted  in 
every  respect.  The  attention  of  the  trade  is  especially 
called  to  this  new  arm. 

Also  “Wesson's”  new  Single  Shot  Vest  Pocket  Pistol, 
weighing  but  four  ounces. 

Call  and  examine,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  MERWIN, 

Manufacturers  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Guns,  Pistols,  and  Sporting  materials, 

267  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Dr.  M unde’s  Water  Cure, 

At  Florence,  near  Northampton,  Mass. 

“Dr.  M.  is,  next  to  Priessnltr,  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioner of  the  Water  Cure  that  Germany  has  produced.” 
—New  York  Tribune. 


Wedding1  Cards  Notes,  Ac. — All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
Ac.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


FBEUVIAN 

SYRUP 


Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 


OR  PROTECTED  SOLUTION 


Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  45S  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 


FINELE  & LYON 

Sewing  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


OF 

PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON. 

Cures  all  Diseases  arising  from  Disordered 
Digestion,  Weakness,  and  Bad  State 
of  the  Blood. 

GET  A PAMPHLET  ** 
Containing  the  most  astonishing  cures  on  record. 

Office,  39  Summer  St.,  Boston. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT  AND  CARTER. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

And  429  Broadway,  New  York. 

G&This  medicine  is  manufactured  as  heretofore,  by 

N.  L.  CLARKE  * CO. 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  l|lth  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at 

St.  Nicholas  and  l E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  f Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 


CONGRESS  HALL, 
Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  he  engaged  by 
addressing  the  Proprietors, 

HATHORN  & McMICHAEL. 


TRENTON  FALLS. 

This  most  picturesque  of  the  WATER  FALLS  OF 
AMERICA  can  now  be  reached  at  a small  expense  from 
Utica  by  Railroad. 

N.  B — Three  trains  a day. 

Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular. 


The  curative  properties  of  this  wonderful  specific,  for 
the  permanent  Cues  of  Piles,  in  their  worst  form,  is 
firmly  established.  All  persons  suffering  with  this  truly 
painful  disease,  should  immediately  procure  a Bottle, 
and  find  instant  relief.  In  no  case  has  it  failed  of  doing 
all  that  is  recommended.  Price  60  cents  a bottle. 

Manufactured  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist, 

£T.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

~ BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  &,  CO.; 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  tigiix  stitch  Sewino 
Machines. 

The  proprietors  of  these  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  any 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  the  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  the  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitcli  that  can  not  be  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  500  Broad- 
way, New  York;  17  Sumtner  Street,  Boston  ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  l’hila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati ; and  16  St  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Call  and  ex- 
amine. 


UsefnI  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  Ne  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 

panying  each  package. 

From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  June  16 th. 

The  Perfumes  made  by  Rimmel  (of  Toilet  Vinegar  oe- 
lebrity),  breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  “ parterre"  at 
the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the  genial  Spring. 
The  numerous  aristocratic  patrons  of  these  scents  fully 
and  frankly  bear  witness  to  this  characteristic,  which 
causes  them  to  be  so  much  sought  after.  Rimmel's  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Vinegar,  Almond  Soap,  and  Rose-leaf  Pow- 
der, can  be  had  of  Messrs.  CASWELL  MACK  & CO., 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  of  all  Druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods, 

FAMILY  BITTERS.  — Thb  English  La- 
dy's Family  Dandelion  Compound  Catiiabtio 
Bitters.  A certain  cure  for  Liver  Complaints  and  Gen- 
eral Debility,  arising  from  a torpid  and  impure  state  of 
the  blood.  We  ask  the  Public  to  give  these  Bitters  a 
trial.  Manufactured  by  Devines  & Cone,  No.  23  John 
St.,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Agents,  Harral,  Risley  & 
Kitchen,  84  and  86  Reade  Street. 

Something  New. 

Mitchell’:*  Silver  Oil  for  Sewing1  Machines. 

A very  superior  article;  prepared  with  great  care,  ex- 
pressly for  Sewing  Machines  and  similar  purposes. 
Price  25  cents  a bottle.  Agents,  CARLE  & STRONG, 
Druggists,  153  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Billiards. 

WINANT’S  CHAMPION  TABLES.  The  Excelsior 
Spring  Cushion,  Patented  August  10,  1858. 

LIVELY,  CORRECT,  AND  DURABLE, 
Beyond  any  and  all  others  now  in  use. 

Office  and  Factory,  71  Gold  Street,  New  York. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Will  purify  the  system  of  all  morbid  matter,  and  im- 
part to  the  blood  such  properties  as  to  make  it  new, 
pure,  and  rich. 

LE  BON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 

FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies. with  two  patterns,  will  be  sent  for  30  cents. 

Sulft  IXAPfJ-Ql  ft  WPftW  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 
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LX  BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  New 
York,  have  just  pub- 
lished : 


Sixth  Year  of  the  Enterprise. 


CHAPTERS  ON 
WIVES.  By  Mrs. 
Ellis.  12mo,  Mus- 
lin, $1  00. 

ITALY  IN  TRAN- 
SITION. Public 
Scenes  and  Private 
Opinions  in  the 
Spiing  of  1800.  II. 
lustrated  by  Official 
Documents  from  the 
Papal  Archives  of  the 
Revolted  Legations. 
By  Wm.  Author,  A.  M. 
l'.'nio,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

ROSA  ; or,  The  Pa- 
risian Girl.  From 
the  French  of  Mad- 
ame Ok  Pp.kssknse. 
By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fletch- 
er. 16mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 

THE  MILL  ON 
THE  F_L O S S.  A 
Novel. 

Elio 


GEORGE  G.  EVANS, 

RELIABLE  GIFT  BOOK  ENTERPRISE, 

THE 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Permanently  Located 


WHIRLPOOL 


By  Georoe 
Author  of 


and 


“Adam  

“Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life."  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  Library 
Edition,  12mo,  Mus- 
lin, $1  00. 

THE  QUEENS  OF 
SOCIETY.  By 
Grace  and  Piiilip 
Wharton.  With  16 
Fine  and  Character- 
istic Engravings  on 
Wood.  By  Charles 
Altamont  D o v l e 
and  t h e Brothers 
Dalzikl.  12mo,  Mus- 
lin gilt,  $1  50. 

CASTLE  RICH- 
MOND. A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  THREE 
CLERKS.  By  An- 
thony Trollope. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  WEST  IN- 
DIES AND  THE 
SPANISH  MAIN. 
By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. 12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  00. 

STUDIES  IN  AN- 
IMAL LIFE.  By 
Geo.  II.  Lewes.  En- 
gravings. 1 2 m o, 
Muslin,  40  cents. 

LOYEL  THE 
WIDOWER.  A Nov- 
el. By  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray. Illustrations. 

8 vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

RIGHT  AT  LAST 
and  Other  Tales.  By- 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  12rao, 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Families. 
B y Wobthinoton 
Hooker,  M.D.  Il- 
lustrated by  nearly 
300  Engravings. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

DANESBURY 
HOUSE.  By  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood.  12mo, 
Muslin,  60  cents. 

A MOTHER’S 
TRIALS;  or,  The 
First-born.  A Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  “My 
Lady."  12mo,  Mus- 
lin, $t  00. 
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Gathered  from 


Harper  & Broth- 
rs  will  send  cither 
Works 


of  the  above  

by  Mail,  postage  paid 
(for  any  distance  in 
the  United  States  un- 
der 3000  miles),  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  Money. 


THE  COMING  MAN’S  PRESIDENTIAL  CAREER,  a la  BLONDIN. 


Motto. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T^RENCH’S  CONICAL  WASHING 

L MACHINE— UNEQUALED  AND  INDISPENSA- 
BLE!— Price  only  $10.  Depot  No.  419  Broadway,  cor- 
ner of  Canal  Street.  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Send  for  a Circular.  Address  Box  No. 
2,803  Post-office,  New  York  City.  P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Wood  Brothers 


HEAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

— Agentswanted.  SnAW & Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


THORLEYS 

Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  822  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

bog  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place’’  driving,  with  great  re- 
gard to 

Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MIULS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  ns  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  bo  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirt*.  I warrant  a good  fit  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 
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TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Squabs,  New  York. 


This  stoek  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
ms at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines.  Ov 

Office  Erdrk. 
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riling  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  I860,  by  Harper  & Brother*,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


GREAT  CIRCULAR  MOUND  NEAR  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


and  an  enthusiast  in  natural  science,  has  recently  made  , 
a discovery  that  is  causing  some  excitement.  There  has 
long  been  in  Newark  a number  of  citizens  who  cultivate 
natural  history,  and  take  a deep  interest  in  objects  of 
general  scientific  value. 

“In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  are  the  most 
extensive  remains  of  the  works  of  the  mound-builders 
yet  discovered  in  Ohio.  The  presence  of  these  ruins  of 
a lost  race  may  have  had  its  influence  in  stimulating  so 
many  intelligent  gentlemen  in  their  researches,  particu- 
larly in  ethnology. 

“ The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  county  has  purchased 
a tract,  on  which  the  forest  is  still  standing,  that  includes 
some  of  the  most  striking  earth-works.  In  a group  cover- 
ing several  hundred  acreB.  Here  they  hold  their  Agri- 
cultural Fairs  and  celebrations  within  ancient  walls,  of  a 
height,  extent,  and  thickness  equal  to  modern  fortifica- 
tions. It  was  in  a small,  horse-shoe  shaped  inclosure, 
connected  with  this  group,  that  Mr.  Wyrick  made  his 
discovery.  He  was  digging  in  the  centre  of  a small  de- 
pression, within  the  work,  In  search  of  human  bones. 
The  cavity  is  at  present  only  a slight  circular  depres- 
sion, about  twenty  feet  across,  and  two  feet  deep  at  the 
centre.  To  a depth  of  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  Mr. 
Wyrick  found  only  a dark,  rich,  alluvial  soil,  which  had 
apparently  accumulated  by  the  wash  of  the  rains  during 
a great  length  of  time,  and  from  the  decay  of  vegetation. 
He  states  that  he  was  throwing  out  this  dark  mould,  and 
near  the  bottom  of  his  pit  came  to  clay  or  clayey  soil,  of 
a lighter  color,  with  some  pebbles,  and  which  had  ap- 
parently not  been  disturbed.  The  first  stone  seen  by 
him  was  an  oblong  pebble  of  reddish  quartz,  nearly 
spherical,  and  very  smooth.  Soon  after,  and  near  the 
surface  of  the  clay,  he  saw  on  the  bank,  just  after  he  had 
thrown  up  a shovelful  of  earth,  another  stone  of  a singu- 
lar form.  On  examining  it,  it  appeared  to  be  artificial, 
and  hastily  brushing  off  the  dirt,  he  saw,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, that  it  had  on  its  sides  plainly  engraved  charac- 
ters. Somewhat  excited,  he  washed  and  rubbed  off  most 
of  the  adhering  soil.  The  characters  are  large  and  dis- 
tinct, and  are  the  ancient  Hebrew  letter.  The  form  of 
the  stone  is  that  of  a truncated  pyramid,  with  a rectan- 
gular  base,  about  two  by  one  and  a half  inches,  rising 
about  five  inches.  It  appears  to  be  of  compact  quartz, 
with  faint  lines  of  original  stratification.  Its  color  is 
brownish-yellow,  or  gray,  every  part  of  the  stone  being 
smoothly  ground  and  polished.  The  four  faces  approach 
each  other  toward  the  top,  which  forms  a square  of  about 
an  inch  across,  the  comers  of  which  are  rounded  off.  On 
the  base  is  a projection,  or  knob,  with  a neck  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  it.  The  Inscription  occupies  each 
of  the  four  faces.  Mr.  M'Carty,  of  this  place,  who  is  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  has  translated  three  of  the  sentences  as 


Wyrick  showed  the  stone  to  General  Dille  and 
myself  the  evening  after  it  was  found,  and  in  the 
morning  following  went  with  us  to  the  place  where 
he  states  that  it  was  found.  The  Freemasons  here 
express  no  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  as  an  an- 
cient Masonic  emblem,  well  described  in  their 
books.” 

The  correspondent  here  quoted  is  announced  to 
be  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  engineer  and  geol- 
ogist to  the  Lake  Superior  Copper-mines.  General 
Israel  Dille  is  a lawyer  of  extensive  practice  in 
Newark,  and  is  President  of  a railroad  company. 
The  Cincinnati  Commercial  (July  9 and  10)  occu- 
pies some  columns  with  an  account  of  the  discov- 
er}*, and  of  the  investigations  or  speculations  con- 
cerning it  which  have  been  in  progress.  Its  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  W.  D.  Beekham,  seems  very  en- 
thusiastic in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  about  it. 
On  his  return  to  Cincinnati  he  announces  that 
“drawings  of  the  ancient  monumental  grounds, 
of  the  holy  stone,  etc.,  may  be  seen  at  the  Commer - 
dal  office.”  He  also  testifies  to  the  character  of 
the  finder  of  the  stone  as  follows : 

“ There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  found  pre- 
cisely as  Mr.  Wyrick  describes  the  circumstances,  and 
his  reputation  for  integrity,  besides  his  general  charac- 
ter— that  of  a simple-minded,  earnest  man  of  the  people, 
of  ordinary  capacity,  with  a fair  popular  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  and  general  principles  of  geology,  and  ofi 
the  archmology  of  the  immediate  section  of  country  in 
which  he  resides — is  conclusive  testimony  that  he  is  in- 
capable of,  and  is  in  no  manner  conscious  of  any  possible 
deception  in  this  very  interesting  matter.  The  people 
of  Newark,  who  have  known  him  many  years,  have  un- 
qualified confidence  in  him,  so  that  the  main  point  in 
this  connection — that  of  reliability — is  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished. I have  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  and 
am  satisfied  with  Mr.  Wyrick' s statements.  But  whether 
this  remarkable  stone  is  a relic  of  ‘times  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,’  or  whether 
some  other  Joe  Smith,  or  other  humbugcous  prophet,  or 
some  practical  joker,  at  some  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod, buried  this  curiosity  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  religious  or  archseological 
world  * by  the  ears,'  is  a mystery  which  time  only  can 
dissipate." 

The  discovery  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Whit- 
tlesey : 

“ Mr.  David  Wyrick,  of  this  place,  a self-taught  man, 


OFT  AS  I LOOK  ON  THE  FACE  OF  HER  CHILD. 


counts,  this  very  shallow,  flat,  and  impudent  im- 
posture has  been  very  briskly  circulated,  with  no 
little  pecuniary  gain  to  its  contriver^  jnd  promot- 
ers ; and  as  my  attention  was  very  early  called  to 
it,  with  a request  for  such  information  or  opinion 
as  I might  be  able  to  give  about  the  matter,  I will, 
with  your  permission,  avail  myself  of  the  attract- 
ive columns  of  your  popular  Weekly,  with  its  vast 
continental  circulation,  to  crush  and  “squelch” 
this  serpent’s  egg  with  a single  tread. 

Comparing  the  documents  received  by  you  and 
others  from  New  York,  I have  been  reminded  of 
Mrs.  Page’s  declaration  to  Mrs.  Ford,  in  “Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor “ Here  is  the  very  twin-broth- 
er of  thy  love-letter” — though  the  letters  are  from 
different  persons.  They  all  relate,  with  laborious 
particularity,  the  alleged  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  marvelous  object,  and  all  coincide  in 
harmonious  testimony  of  the  intelligence,  integri- 
ty, veracity,  sagacity,  and  learning  of  all  persons 
concerned.  From  their  compared  and  combined 
statements  I derive  the  following  account. 

Mr.  David  Wyrick,  a resident  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
is  described  to  us  as  “ a self-taught  man  and  an 
enthustast  in  natural  science.”  He  is  also  stated 
to  be  “poor,  and  to  have  taken  the  antiquarian 
trade,  hoping  to  realize  something  from  it  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family.”  And  it  is  also  stated 
that  “ Mr.  Wyrick  can  get  abundant  testimonials 
of  his  character  for  truth  and  veracity,  and  that 
what  he  says  in  relation  to  the  discovery  is  worthy 
of  all  credit.”  Again,  a correspondent  of  the  New- 
ark Ohio  Farmer  says  : “ All  the  citizens  whom  I 
have  heard  speak  of  Mr.  Wyrick  say 
that  the  idea  is  not  to  be  entertained 
of  his  making  an  attempt  to  deceive 
the  community  *in  this  matter.  He  Vs 

is  an  old  resident,  and  has  been  sur- 
veyor of  the  county.  I havo  seen  no 
one  who  discredits  his  statements,  as 
appearances  at  the  place  are  such  as 
to  throw  no  suspicion  upon  them.  Mr. 


Down,  down,  Ellen,  my  little  one — 
Climbing  so  tenderly  up  to  my  knee; 
Wliy  should  you  add  to  the  thoughts  that 


tauntii 


Dreams  of  your  mother’s  arms  clinging  to  me? 

Cease,  cease,  Ellen,  my  little  one — 

Warbling  so  fairily  close  to  my  ear; 

Why  should  you  choose,  of  all  songs  that  are  haunting 

This,  that  I made  for  your  mother  to  hear  ? 

Hush,  hush,  Ellen,  my  little  one— 

Wailing  so  wearily  under  the  stars; 

Why  should  I think  of  her  tears,  that  make  light  to  mo 
Love  that  had  made  life,  and  sorrow  that  mars? 

Sleep,  sleep,  Ellen,  my  little  one — 

Is  she  not  like  her,  whenever  she  stirs? 

Has  she  not  eyes  that  will  soon  bo  as  bright  to  me. 
Lips  that  will  some  day  bo  honey’d,  like  hers? 

Yes,  yes,  Ellen,  my  little  one— 

Though  her  white  bosom  is  still'd  in  the  grave. 
Something  more  white  than  her  bosom  is  spared  to  me, 
Something  to  cling  to,  and  something  to  crave: 

Love,  love,  Ellen,  my  little  one! 

Love  indestructible,  love  undefiled, 

Aove  through  all  deeps  of  her  spirit,  lies  bared  to  me, 
Oft  as  I look  on  the  face  of  her  child. 


THE  OHIO  “HOLY  STONE.” 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers, — Since  our  in- 
terview at  your  publishing-house  last  week,  at 
which  you  showed  me  sundry  letters  and  draw- 
ings concerning  a queer-looking  stone  with  a He- 
brew inscription,  said  to  have  been  dug  from  the 
ground  at  or  near  the  village  of  Newark,  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  I have  found  that  several  others 
here  have  been  favored  with  such  communications. 
I do  not  know  how  many  have  received  like  draw- 
ings and  descriptions;  but,  according  to  all  ac- 


THE OHIO  “HOLY  STONE. 
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follows:  ‘Holy  of  Holies,’  ‘The  Word  of  the  Law,'  and 
‘The  Word  of  the  Lord;’  the  remaining  one  is  not  yet 
definitely  understood.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  is  a Free- 
mason, and  well  informed  upon  the  history  of  the  order, 
and  upon  antiquities  in  general,  says  the  stone  was  one 
used  by  Masons  of  a certain  grade  in  the  East,  soon  after 
the  building  of  the  first  temple  by  Solomon,  and  before 
the  erection  of  the  second.  It  has  in  their  system  a well- 
known  meaning;  its  principal  use  in  ancient  times  being 
for  deposit  beneath  whatever  structure  the  Master  Mason 
might  superintend.  This  symbol  was  not  necessarily 
furnished  with  inscriptions;  but  the  Mason  entitled  to 
use  it  might  put  sentences  upon  it,  as  this  one  has. 

“ It  would  bo  placed  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
foundation;  and  if  it  stood  on  its  point,  would  indicate 
that  something  more  was  deposited  beneath.  If  it  lay 
on  its  broadest  face,  the  point,  or  small  end,  would  indi- 
cate the  direction  where  other  deposits  would  be  found. 
These,  if  found,  would  disclose  facts  connected  with  the 
building. 

“ No  person  was  present  with  Mr.  Wyrick  but  his  son, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  saw  his  fattier  pick 
up  the  stone  from  the  earth  he  had  just  thrown  out  The 
little  earth  still  remaining  in  the  depressions  of  the  let- 
ters corresponds  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  it 
is  evidently  ancient,  as  well  as  all  the  marks  on  the 
■tone." 


The  material  of  the  relic  is  stated  to  be  novaculite 
or  “ hone-stone.”  It  is  not  found  among  the  rocks 
or  minerals  of  that  region  ; but  Mr.  Whittlesey  is 
familiar  with  it  in  the  geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country.  It  also  occurs  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  may  also  be  found  in  the  shop  of 
every  cabinet-maker,  carpenter,  and  cooper,  and 
of  every  mechanic  who  employs  edge-tools  for 
working  in  wood. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  purpose  for 
which  Mr.  Wyrick  “took  the  trade”  of  digging 
after  antiquities  has  been  so  far  accomplished  that 
he  is  selling  drawings  of  the  stone,  with  the  letter- 
ing, at  one  dollar  a piece,  as  fast  as  he  can  produce 
them,  and  “that  several  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati 
have  authorized”  Mr.  Beekham  “to  notify  Mr. 
Wyrick  that  they  will  contribute  something  in  the 
way  of  compensation  for  his  trouble,  if  he  will  ex- 
hibit his  keystone  in  that  city.  Curiosity  to  see  it 
is  great ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  Wyrick 
would  realize  enough  there  to  pay  him  for  his  ad- 
venture.” In  Newark,  they  “are  also  taking 
measures  to  obtain  casts” — which  will  no  doubt  be 
sold  at  a reasonable  profit,  to  the  great  encourage- 
ment of  this  new  branch  of  domestic  industry  and 
truly  ingenious  invention. 

I have  spread  all  the  evidence  in  this  case  before 
you  and  your  readers,  that  you  may  take  all  the 
facts  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  me,  more  than  a month  ago.  Precisely 
at  the  point  where  we  stand  now  was  I when  these 
statements  were  read  to  me.  I had  read  the  in- 
scriptions “at  sight,”  having  before  me  the  fac- 
simile copies  which  you  publish  in  connection  with 
this.  These  letters  are  modern  Hebrew— that  is, 
ancient  Chaldaic  characters.  They  have,  mani- 
festly, been  copied  from  a printed  Hebrew  Bible. 
I happen  to  have  the  oldest  printed  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  Bible  in  the  world,  and  the  oldest  printed 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  I leave  subject  to  your 
order  whenever  any  of  your  learned  readers  may 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  by  actual  inspection 
that  the  truth  is  as  I state  it.  And  I will  under- 
take to  teach  you,  or  any  ordinarily  intelligent 
child  of  eight  years  and  upward,  to  read  any  new 
inscription  of  that  kind,  after  three  hours’  teaching, 
not  merely  “ at  sight,”  but  in  the  dark,  by  passing 
his  fingers  over  depressions  thus  made  in  a stone. 

Now,  if  there  can  be  found  (and  there  has  actu- 
ally been  found  within  five  or  six  years  past)  an 
inscription  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Phoenician 
character,  twenty-five  hundred  years  old,  there  will 
not  be  found  in  America,  or  in  the  whole  world,  a 
person  who  can  read  or  interpret  it  satisfactorily  to 
himself  or  any  body  else  without  months,  or  per- 
haps years,  of  hard  study.  On  this  point  I refer 
you  to  Professors  Gibbs,  Salisbury,  and  Whitney, 
of  New  Haven,  and  to  any  other  member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  as  likewise  to  any  of 
their  correspondents  in  Europe  or  Asia,  who  have 
received  their  transcript  of  the  lately  discovered 
epitaph  of  that  Phoenician  monarch  who  reigned 
when  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  and  conquered 
■ Tyre.  Of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  that 
inscription  no  scholar  doubts,  though  more  than 
twenty-four  centuries  have  rolled  unheedcdly  away 
Bince  those  characters  were  cut  on  that  stone. 

The  Hebrews  in  their  two  or  three  generations 
of  Babylonish  captivity  lost  the  spoken  “ language 
of  Canaan and  all,  excepting  a few  scribes  and 
interpreters  (such  as  Ezra),  lost  also  the  knowledge 
of  the  letters  in  which  the  law  of  God  was  written. 
When  they  returned,  under  the  permission  and 
patronage  of  Cyrus  and  other  Persian  kings,  they 
spoke  only  Chaldee  (or  Eastern  Aramaic),  and 
could  neither  write  nor  read  any  other  than  Chal- 
daic letters.  The  ancient  Hebrew  characters  were 
more  unlike  those  now  commonly  called  Hebrew, 
and  universally  employed  both  in  manuscript  and 
printed  books  than  Greek,  or  German,  or  Russian 
letters  are  to  those  employed  in  printing  Harper's 
Week’y. 

A learned  friend  some  time  since  read  me  the 
following  from  a Cincinnati  paper,  which  I beg 
you  to  copy,  if  you  can  iind  room  for  it : 


“The  somewhat  celebrated  Ethnographical  Tourist, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Benjamin,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  efforts 
to  trace  the  • Lost  Tribes’  of  Israel,  called  upon  me  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  Holy  Keystone,  and 
through  an  interpreter  informed  me  that  the  translation 
®f  the  inscriptions  were  not  accurate,  and  promised  to 
furnish  the  correct  renderings.  Torath  Jehovah,  he 
thought  was  more  correctly  rendered  ‘God’s  Teachings' 

than as  quoted  yesterday — ‘The  Law  of  God.’  Mr. 

B.  is  perhaps  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  now  in  this  coun- 
try, beiug  more  familiar  with  that  language,  he  says, 
than  with  his  mother  tongue.  Ilis  most  important  cor- 
munication  was  that  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  a 
identical  with  those  of  the  tinre  of  Ezra— contemporary 
with  the  second  Temple— bnt  the  Inscriptions  themselves 
have  no  connection  with  the  ‘ Lost  Tribes’ — (a  supposi- 
tion not  seriously  entertained  by  any  nne<  lb1  said, 
moreover,  that  he  is  a Mason,  nnd  he  tVfriKB  it  likely  the 
Keystone  has  some  relation  to  tho  order,  lie  may  fur- 
nish some  valuable  hints  upon  this  subject  for  publica- 
tion. Mr.  B.’s  home  Is  in  the  Turkish  Province  of  Mol- 
davia, nnd  ho  is  in  this  c^op^tjr  jf^  the  pur^e  of  pros- 


ecuting researches  among  the  Indians  for  evidences  of 
the  1 i.ost  Tribes.’  " 

So  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Moldavian  Jew,  is  “the 
best  Hebrew  scholar  now  in  this  country"  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  people  who  don't  know 
Hebrew  from  Japanese ! 

According  to  that  great  rule  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  evidence  laid  down  bv  Cice- 
ro in  his  argument  in  defense  of  Milo,  we  should, 
in  endeavoring  to  direct  suspicion  as  to  the  author 
of  the  hoax,  first  inquire — who  is  the  man  that  lias 
been  (pecuniarily)  benefited  by  it?  But,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  strong  testimonials  of  Mr.  Wy- 
rick’s  veracity  and  general  honesty  which  have 
been  presented  to  us  by  gentlemen  of  high  posi- 
tion in  his  vicinity,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
in  this  matter  he  has  been  and  ip  a victim,  and  not 
a “ victimizer.” 

Look  at  these  drawings  of  the  Holy  Keystone  ! 
The  four  sides  are  not  of  equal  width : two  are 
broadband  two  are  narrow.  Are  not  these  the 
proportions  of  every  hone-stone,  whether  imported 
from  Ireland,  or  brought  from  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Arkansas,  or  Lake  Superior? 

The  fellow  who  manufactured  this  profitable  com- 
modity apparently  took  a new  hone,  and  worked 
at  it  with  a jack-knife  or  a file,  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. until  lie  brought  it  into  the  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  square  case-bottle,  such  as  are  largely 
imported  from  Rotterdam,  containing  Holland  gin. 
The  original  proportions  of  the  stone  prevented  him 
from  maintaining  a perfect  conformity  to  his  mod- 
el. When  his  work  was  clone,  somebody  probably 
suggested  to  him  that  it  w-ould  be  a good  joke  to 
bury  it  in  some  hole  or  other  on  the  line  of  Wy- 
rick’s  diggings,  after  putting  a Hebrew  inscription 
on  it.  Some  “ wandering  Jew”  may  have  furnish- 
ed the  form  of  the  letters  for  that  purpose.  Or,  for 
that  matter,  every  educated  clergyman’s  library 
contains  a Hebrew  Bible  (even  in  Ohio,  we  may 
suppose),  and  of  course  might  have  been  innocent- 
ly loaned  by  its  owner  for  such  a use.  These 
phrases,  The  Law  of  the  Lord,  The  Word  of 
the  Lord,  etc.,  occur  in  more  than  a hundred 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  every  English 
Bible-reader  knows.  How  long  a time  would  one 
of  your  readers  take  to  find  these  words  in  a He- 
brew Bible,  and  to  copy  them  on  a stone,  first  in 
pencil,  and  then  in  graving? 

I know,  by  information  derived  from  a gentle- 
man who  Las  excavated  hundreds  of  the  mighty, 
marvelous,  mysterious  mounds  of  the  great  Ohio 
Valley,  and  who  has  exhumed  more  valuable  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  their  builders  than  any  other 
archaeologist,  living  or  dead,  that  no  stone,  wheth- 
er novaculite  or  any  thing  else  (even  granite),  can 
be  buried  in  that  soil  for  so  much  as  half  a century 
without  becoming  covered  by  a calcareous  incrusta- 
tion, or  acquiring  a ferruginous  or  other  stain  from 
the  earth  which  incloses  it.  And  yet  this  Newark 
Holy  Stone  comes  up  from  its  entombment  of  some 
thousand  some  hundred  and  some  odd  years  as 
clean  and  bright  and  slick  as  a new  whistle ! It 
is  impossible  to  deceive  a practiced  eye  by  any 
such  transparent  device  as  this  flimsy,  clumsy  con- 
trivance presents.  It  was  first  described  and  de- 
picted to  us  as  having  its  angles  perfect  and  its 
surface  quite  smooth.  But  since  the  finger  of  crit- 
icism has  publicly  pointed  out  the  anachronism  so 
palpably  indicated,  we  are  newly  assured  that  the 
angles  are  not  so  very  exact,  and  the  surface  so 
very  smooth,  and  the  letters  so  very  distinct,  after 
all,  as  was  first  represented ! There  would  seem 
to  be  some  danger  that  the  inscription  may  soon 
become  illegible  at  this  rate  of  deterioration. 

It  is  to  lie  regretted  by  all  true  Freemasons  that 
the  namh  of  their  order  has  been  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  this  arrant  nonsense.  I am  not  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  that  institution,  nor  am  I am- 
bitious or  competent  to  appear  as  its  vindicator. 
But  if  any  man  professing  to  be  a Royal  Arch  Ma- 
son will  tell  me  that  the  miniature  effigy  of  a Dutch 
gin-bottle  (a  little  flattened)  is  a keystone,  I shall 
tell  him  that  if  he  understands  Masonry,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word,  certainly  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
did  not. 

Some  zealous  seekers  after  the  missing  tribes  of 
Israel,  with  a “ zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,” 
and  whose  reading  of  Scripture  must  have  been  of 
the  most  cursory  and  superficial  kind,  have  taken 
up  this  matter,  and  talk  of  “ the  nine  and  a half 
lost  tribes .”  The  Bible  tells  us  that  there  were 
thirteen  tribes,  of  whom  ten  whole  tribes  “ seceded 
from  the  union,”  under  the  lead  of  Jeroboam,  leav- 
ing three  (Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi)  adherent  to 
the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.  Of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob,  one  (Joseph)  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
two  distinct  and  independent  entire  triljes  of  Ephra- 
im and  Manasseh.  One  half  of  the  last  named  re- 
ceived its  portion  of  territory  with  Reuben  and 
Gad,  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan ; while  the  other 
half  setlled  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  between 
Asher,  Issachar,  and  Ephraim.  There  were  two 
half-tribes  of  Manasseh  ; and  two  halves  make  one 
whole  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  they  probably 
did  in  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
[See  Book  of  Numbers,  xxxii.,  and  Joshua,  xvii. 
7+18.]  D.  Francis  Bacon. 
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WILLIAM  WALKER  AGAIN. 

IT  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  William  Walker 
to  go  a filibustering  in  Central  America,  and 
it  is  likewise  His  manifest  destiny  to  come  to 
grief  in  the  pursuit  of  his  filibustering  entcrjiri.se. 
His  latest  exploit  has  been  to  land  at  the  head 
of  two  or  three  hundred  adventurers  near  Trnx- 
illo,  in  Honduras,  which  State  he  probably  pro- 
poses to  conquer.  Meanwhile  boih  British  and 
I American  vessels  of  war  nre  in  chase  of  him ; 
l and  if  th«  Spanish-Americans  don’t  demolish 


him  before  they  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action 
he  will  again  be  seized  and  carried  off-  a pris- 
oner, as  lie  was  when  he  last  landed  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  William  Walker  is  a living  illustration 
of  the  adage  about  “seizing  the  tide  at  the 
flood.”  Time  was,  not  many  yeai’s  ago,  when 
this  country  and  the  whole  civilized  world  would 
have  gladly  hailed  him  as  the  ruler  of  Nicara- 
gua. He  failed  to  appreciate  his  situation,  got 
drunk  with  good  luck,  fell,  and  that  fortunate 
time  has  never  recurred.  Since  Walker’s  ca- 
pitulation men’s  minds  have  undergone  a change 
in  regard  to  filibusterism.  It  is  not,  by  any 
means,  the  popular  diversion  it  was  when  crowd- 
ed meetings  in  New  York,  headed  by  men  of 
character  and  substance,  voted  comjdimcntary 
resolutions  to  the  “Dictator”  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is,  in  fact,  at  a heavy  discount — so 
heavy  that  if  even  a British  ship  should  seize 
Walker  and  carry  him  off  in  irons  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  arouse  any  indignation  here. 

People  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the 
regeneration  of  the  Central  American  countries 
is  to  be  achieved  by  lawless  invasions  by  arrtied 
desperadoes,  whose  aim  is  plunder,  whose  in- 
strument is  the  rifle,  and  whose  principles  are 
those  of  highwaymen.  Had  Mr.  Walker  re- 
tained power  in  Nicaragua  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  opening  that  counti-y  to  civilization 
instoad  of  closing  it  to  commerce,  as  ho  did, 
mankind  would  have  overlooked  the  informal, 
ities  of  his  rise  to  applaud  the  practical  benefits 
of  his  sovereignty.  But,  in  view  of  the  miser- 
able issue  of  his  Nicaraguan  enterprise,  he  can 
expect  no  further  indulgence.  He  has  no  right 
to  expect  the  world  to  forgive  him  any  more 
crimes,  or  to  revive  hopes  which  he  has  so  bit- 
terly disappointed.  lie  has  exhausted  all  that 
was  favorable  in  his  manifest  destiny : that 
which  is  now  most  manifest  for  him  is  shame- 
ful defeat  and  perhaps  a halter. 


THE  WEATHER. 

This  has  been  the  hottest  summer,  they  say, 
since  1854.  In  parts  of  the  South  the  ther- 
mometer has  ranged  from  100°  to  105°  Fahren- 
heit for  days  together;  and  here  in  New  York 
we  have  had  considerable  more  than  a fair  pro- 
portion of  “ dog  days.” 

Scientific  men  say  that  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  every  ten  years  is  always  the  same  on  the 
same  isothermal  line.  It  may  perhaps  be  safe, 
therefore,  to  look  for  an  unusually  cool  summer 
next  year.  Or,  perhaps,  as  the  last  two  or 
three  winters  have  been  unusually  mild,  we 
ought  to  expect  a severe  visit  from  the  Ice  King 
in  January  and  February  next. 

The  temperature  is  important  so  far  as  the 
crops  are  concerned ; and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
while  in  1858  and  1859,  which  were  mild  years 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  we  had  the  largest 
cotton  and  the  poorest  food  crops  ever  grown  in 
the  country  since  it  was  peopled  to  its  present 
extent,  in  18G0  we  are  having  the  largest  grain 
crop  ever  harvested,  and  probably  a smaller  cot- 
ton crop  than  last  year.  Yet  cotton  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  standing  any  quantity  of  heat, 
while  wheat  and  corn  are  liable  to  suffer  se- 
verely from  drought.  Here  is  a nut  for  tho 
clerk  of  the  weather  to  crack. 


JENKINS. 

Tiie  newspapers  are  full  of  satirical  articles 
about  Jenkins.  The  poor  fellow,  it  seems,  is 
on  the  track  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  de- 
scribes his  face,  his  figure,  his  dress,  his  air, 
his  tones,  his  habits,  his  bedroom,  his  wash- 
bowl, his  trunks,  his  tooth-brush,  and  his  linen 
with  characteristic  pains  and  fidelity.  For  this 
editor  after  editor  denounce  him  as  a snob  who 
disgraces  this  free  and  independent  nation.  We 
beg  to  dissent  from  the  general  verdict. 

We  like  Jenkins.  He  is  a useful  creature, 
and  monstrously  amusing.  We  will  wager  the 
Great  Eastern  against  a jolly-boat  that  the  bulk 
of  the  reading  community  like  him  too.  We 
will  make  the  same  wager  that  his  articles  are 
read  by  ten  people  when  political  leaders  are 
read  by  one  and  the  news  from  Sicily  by  five. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  popular  taste,  Jen- 
kins is  the  greatest  writer  of  the  day. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  popular  taste  is  a very 
unsafe  guide ; Jenkins  panders  to  a morbid 
curiosity  which  is  imjiertinent  nnd  snobbish. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  this.  The  desire  to 
know  how  persons  bred  in  a widely  different 
sphere  from  ours  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being,  is,  after  all,  very  natural ; it  is  akin  to 
the  cariosity  which  stimulates  courageous  men 
to  undertake  perilous  travels,  and  which  prompts 
thousands  to  read  their  accounts  of  what  they 
have  seen.  Nobody  is  ashamed  of  being  inter- 
ested in  Hue’s  lively  descriptions  of  private  life 
in  China ; nobody  calls  Barth,  or  Livingstone, 
or  Holton,  or  Anderson,  or  Ledyard,  or  Kohl, 
or  Bruce  a snob  or  a Jenkins ; it  is  only  when 
the  personage  described  is  a lord  or  a prince 
that  the  writer’s  office  is  deemed  degrading,  and 
the  public  taste  for  his  writings  termed  morbid 
and  impertinent. 

Yet  Jenkins  is  doing  great  good  in  his  way. 

lie  is  acc  umulating  invaluable  materials  for  his- 
tory. It  is  on  the  Jenkins  of  the  Herald  that 


the  future  historian  will  rely  when  he  wants  to 
delineate  the  early  character  of  King  Edward 
the  Seventh  of  England.  But  for  Avattx — that 
model  Jenkins — Burnet,  another  of  tho  family, 
and  others  of  the  same  kin,  Macaulay  never 
could  have  written  his  history.  Much  less  could 
we  understand  the  old  French  monarchy  if  such 
Jenkinses  as  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon,  Madame 
de  Scvigne,  and  others,  had  never  lived  and 
gossiped.  Jenkins,  again,  is  a mighty  censor. 
Monarchs  tremble  at  the  flutter  of  his  pen. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  wanted  to  fire  Cham- 
pagne corks  at  the  bald  spot  in  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  head  he  civilly  asked  Jenkins  to 
stand  aside.  How  much  more  earnest  would 
the  request  have  been  had  his  Royal  Highness 
intended  to  do  any  thing  mean,  or  wrong,  or  de- 
grading! Jenkins  is,  in  truth,  the  censor  of 
the  day.  Grant  plenty  of  Jenkinses  nnd  mon- 
archs will  be  careful  of  their  conduct.  One 
Jenkins,  wielding  a free  pen  at  Naples,  would 
have  brought  Bomba  to  contrition  long  ago. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  we  shall  hear  less 
abuse  of  the  honest  creature ; or,  at  all  events, 
let  those  w'ho  abuse  Jenkins  be  consistent  enough 
not  to  read  his  letters.  That  will  be  punishment 
enough. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  BRITISH  RES- 
IDENTS TO  DO  WITH  THEIR 
PRINCE  ? 

This  problem  is  exercising  the  minds  of  the 
parties  interested  to  a severe  extent.  At  first 
it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  more  ardent 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  to  seize  His  Royal 
Highness  on  his  arrival  here,  and  keep  him 
bottled  up  for  the  exclusive  delectation  of  un- 
doubted “Britishers.”  This  scheme  elicited 
some  sarcasms  from  the  press,  nnd  was  aban- 
doned. Two  new  plans  are  now  suggested — 
one  by  the  British  Consul,  who  proposes  to  give 
a select  ball  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  New 
York  merchants  having  determined  to  give  him 
a dinner;  another  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Con- 
sul’s law  adviser,  who  proposes  that  a drinking 
fountain  shall  be  erected  by  the  British  resi- 
dents, and  the  corner-stone  laid  by  the  Prince. 

Both  plans  commend  themselves  to  public 
approval.  While  it  would  have  been  obviously 
unseemly  for  the  British  residents  to  appropri- 
ate the  Prince  on  his  arrival  here,  no  one  can 
object  to  their  feting  him  at  their  own  expense  ; 
nor  can  the  most  captious  person  take  exception 
to  a Prince  of  Wales  drinking  fountain  erected 
in  Broadway  at  the  cost  of  our  English  fellow- 
townsmen. 

We  will  venture  one  word  of  advice  to  the 
British  residents.  What  they  do  should  be  done 
quietly,  not  obtrusively.  The  Prince  comes 
here,  not  to  see  them,  bnt  to  see  American  cit- 
izens. It  is  said  that  when  he  was  informed  of 
their  intention  to  monopolize  him,  his  answer 
was  tarter  than  they  might  have  liked  to  hear. 
And  if  they  attempt  the  same  scheme  in  a new 
shape  when  he  does  arrive,  they  may  be  remind- 
ed, in  sharper  language  than  is  pieasant,  that 
England  has  room  for  all  her  sons  at  home. 
We  do  not  hear  that  the  Prince,  on  his  travels 
through  Europe,  paid  any  marked  attention  to 
the  British  residents  of  the  cities  he  visited. 


■um  [LOWES!. 


NO.  9 BROADWAY. 

If  you  have  been  lately  by  the  Bowling-Green 
you  have  observed  that  one  of  the  old  houses  upon 
the  western  side  of  Broadway,  looking  upon  that 
pretty  patch  of  green,  has  been  taken  down.  The 
demolition  was  sudden  and  swift.  It  seemed,  to  a 
jealous  mind,  as  if  somebody'  were  in  a great  hurr.v 
to  have  it  clown  and  out  of  sight  and  mind  at  a sea- 
son when  the  world  is  nominally  out  of  town. 

Do  you  remember  the  house?  It  was  known 
as  the  Atlantic  Gardens,  No.  9 Broadway — a low- 
browed, rough,  gray,  plaster  building,  with  large 
windows,  and  a general  aspect  of  sturdy  quaintness 
pleasant  to  behold.  It  held  its  own  so  bravely' 
among  the  parvenu  palaces  that  sprang  up  around 
it.  It  was  old  and  low,  and  yet  it  somehow  con- 
trived to  adapt  itself  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  neighborhood — to  keep  in  fashion  without  al- 
together taking  off  its  queue  and  knee  breeches. 

But  they  are  taken  off  noiv,  stripped  utterly, 
and  it  and  they  shall  not  be  seen  again.  Yet  how 
much  more  has  been  knocked  down  in  that  old 
house  than  most  people  think  ! How  often  have 
you  remembered  that  the  building  lately  known  as 
the  Atlantic  Gardens  was  only’  the  second  structure 
upon  that  site  since  the  foundation  of  the  city? 
Miss  Mary  Booth  tells  the  story  in  her  charming, 
gossiping  “ History  of  the  City  of  New  York.”  It 
seems  that  rather  more  than  two  centuries  ago— 
about  1640-43 — the  Bowling-Green  was  the  village 
green.  There  the  little  Knickerbockers  played 
tag,  kindled  bonfires,  and  danced  on  holidays  and 
about  the  May-pole.  There,  too,  the  doughty  war- 
riors of  New  Amsterdam  were  paraded,  and,  full 
of  comfortable  sauer-lcraut  and  the  thick  fumes  of 
tobacco,  shook  their  stubby  little  fists  at  the  world. 
Now,  in  1G43,  sundry  grants  of  lots  of  land  upon 
Hcere  Straat  were  made  to  different  people ; and 
Martin  Krigicr  was  the  first  grantee  of  a lot  con- 
taining about  eighty’-six  rods,  opposite  the  BovT- 
ing-Green.  Martin  krigicr,  however,  did  not  build 
until  the  year  1659.  He  seems  to  have  been  a not- 
able man — a servant  of  the  West  India  Company, 
a trader  between  the  city  and  Esopus  (Kingston), 
upon-<jtJt|^|iji:Ul  |K^prip*n<l  an  efficient  officer  in 
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the  Indian  wars  and  against  the  Swedes  upon  the 
Delaware,  or  South  River.  He  is  named  as  one 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Heere  Straat,  which, 
after  the  English  occupation  in  1665,  was  called 
Broadway. 

I<or  a dozen  years  after  his  grant  the  lots  below 
"Wall  Street  were  full  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  house  was  known  in  Knickerbocker  tradition 
as  Ivrigier’s  Tavern,  which  was  demolished  in  the 
vear  blank,  and,  according  to  Miss  Booth,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  King’s  Arms  tavern,  which  Mr.  Val- 
entine places  above  Trinity  Church.  Here  Gen- 
eral Gage,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army 
in  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
bad  his  head-quarters.  Here,  too — at  least  at  No. 
9 Broadway,  late  the  Atlantic  Gardens,  then  call- 
ed B irns’s  Cotfee-house  — the  merchants  of  New 
Yoik  who  imported  English  goods  met  on  the  31st 
October,  1765,  and  resolved  to  import  no  more 
goods  from  England  until  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed. 

This  is  the  venerable  and  historic  building  which 
has  just  fallen.  And  as  the  Lounger  lifts  his  eves, 
and  sees  directly  over  the  way,  here  in  Franklin 
Square,  the  old  Walton  House,  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a period  more  than  a century  ago,  he  ex- 
pects daily  to  behold  the  Goths,  who  respect  no 
antiquity,  no  romance  of  association,  and  who  be- 
lieve only  in  high  stores  and  high  rents.  It  is 
amusing  to  remember  that  this  old  building,  which 
is  now  a sailor  boarding-house,  was  mentioned  in 
England  as  a palace  so  splendid  that  a people  which 
could  afford  to  build  it  could  paj*  illimitable  taxes. 
Yet  it  has  still  an  air  of  past  respectability,  and  if 
the  wood-cuts  of  the  interior  may  be  trusted,  there 
are  few  mansions  upon  the  Fifth  Avenue  which  can 
rival  the  dignity  and  richness  of  its  paneled  hall 
and  wainscoting. 


PRIVATE. 

Spingler  Institute,  Avgust,  I860. 

Dear  Mr.  Lounger, — Gracious  me!  oh  dear! 
do  you  think  he  will  come  here  ? Do  you  believe 
that  great  monarch  would  actually  stay  in  our 
school-house?  How  could  we  ever  recite  our  les- 
sons correctly  again?  Adelia  Jane  Hardy  snvs 
she  has  got’ her  next  parsing  lesson  by  heart: 
“Prince,  a most  proper  noun,  agreeing  with  his 
partners,  whom  he  rests  frequently.”  Whatever 
does  she  mpan,  dear  Mr.  Lounger?  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  would  dance  in  the  dining-room,  or  the 
parlor,  or  in  his  own  room  ? And  is  there  a Duch- 
ess of  Newcastle,  and  any  young  Duchesses  ? You 
know  I don’t  mean  exactly  that — but  what  do  they 
call  the  female  young  of  a Duchess?  You  know 
it  is  so  confusing — I mean  so  exciting.  If  he 
should  really  come,  do  you  think — you  know  what 
you  said  two  weeks  ago  in  your  paper — I mean 
you  know  what  the  editor  said.  Well,  now,  do 

you  think  he  might  really — you  know ? Dear 

me ! how  do  Queens  behave  ? It  would  be  so  awk- 
ward if  suddenly,  you  know — at  one  of  the  desks — 
dear  me ! dear  me ! would  one  be  Baroness  Ren- 
frew in  that  case?  Dearest  Mr.  Lounger,  are 
crowns  very  heavy  ? Would  it  be  proper  for  one 
to  call  him  Albert  Edward,  or  must  it  be  always 
Prince  ? Adelia  Jane  Hardy  says  she  doesn’t  see, 
for  her  part,  why  Adelia  Jane  Renfrew  isn’t  as 
good  a name  as  Victoria  Guelph.  But  the  idea ! 
I wonder  if  she  really  thinks  his  Highness  would 

think  for  an  instant ? Why,  she’s  so  pale  ! 

and  her  nose,  you  know,  that  wouldn’t  do  at  all. 
It  is  entirely  unpresentable.  Besides — it’s  so  ri- 
diculous ! 

I think  ho  ought  to  come  here,  Mr.  Lounger, 
don’t  you?  A young  ladies’  seminar}-  is  just  the 
place  for  a young  Prince  to  stay  in.  He  has  a mo- 
ther, you  knowy  and  they  have  mothers.  Then 
his  mother  was  a woman,  and  they  are  women. 
Then  again  his  mother  was  a young  woman  once, 
and  they  are  young  women  now.  Then  they  have 
minds  to  be  developed,  you  know,  and  he  might  do 
so  much  development.  If  these  are  not  satisfactorv 
rcassns  for  his  coming,  I should  like  to  know  what 
are— shouldn’t  you,  clear  Mr.  Lounger  ? There  is 
one  other,  indeed,  and  I believe  it  is  Scriptural  too 
—-and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
And  don’t  you  see  he  wouldn’t  be  alone  at  our 
school?  And  he’d  be  in  such  good  neighborhood  ! 
You  know  our  school  is  Union  Square  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  moro  truly 
noble  or  aristocratic  neighborhood  in  London  or 
Wales?  I don’t  believe  there  is  a finer  iron  fence 
anywhere  than  that  about  Union  Park;  and  it 
would  remind  him  of  what  Professor  Pet  calls 
“ our  internal  resources.”  It  might  teach  him  an 
impressive  moral  lesson,  Mrs.  Mandrake  (our  Pro- 
fessor of  manners)  says. 

She  says  also  that  the  Seminary  might  receive 
him,  as  the  Ursuline  nuns  did  near  Quebec.  Be- 
ing an  establishment  of  religious  women,  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Him  who  became  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  they  never  admit  any  men  into  the 
house  but  those  of  royal  birth.  I suppose  it  is  be- 
cause royal  people  are  always  so  religious — and 
perhaps,  also,  because  Christianity  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  However,  these  holy  ladies  received 
him  in  the  large  room,  where  a throne  was  erected, 
and  sixty  young  ladies  of  the  first  families  of  Can- 
ada sang  a song  of  welcome,  and  at  each  mention 
of  the  Queen’s  or  Prince’s  name  made  low  courte- 
sies. This  must  have  been  real  pleasant  to  the 
Prince  ; for  the  day  before  he  had  been  to  church, 
and  when  the  Creed  is  recited  you  know  there  is  the 
same  kind  of  bowing. 

That  dear  Mr.  Jenkins!  How  dignified  he 
makes  the  Prince  appear ! But  how  busy  Mr. 
Jenkins  must  be ; and  what  a wonderful  fellow  for 
writing  ! Just  think  of  all  the  letters  he  sends  to 
the  different  papers ! I suppose  he  is  very  intimate 
with  the  Prince.  Oh!  Mr.  Lounger,  isn’t  it  glo- 
rious to  know  that  an  actual  J'rinrc — a being  of 
royal  blond — is  coming  to  our  own  dear  city  ! and, 
jwU  y.v.7  will  be  lodged  at  tho  home  of  the  Graces 
and  file  haunt  of  tho  Cardinal  Virtues  and  Polite 
Proprieties?  Oh,  ldiss!  * 

Yours  devotedly  (but  secretly), 

Pbnelvfe  Fluff. 

Digitized  by 


N.B. — How  odious  Mr.  Thackeray’s  “ Georges” 
are ! To  think  of  a mere  author  speaking  so  of 
sacred  Majesties ! 


ON  SKIRTS. 

When,  the  other  day,  the  Lounger  discoursed 
of  a pretty  young  woman  whom  he  met  in  Broad- 
way, wearing  a bloomer,  he  did  not  expect  to  es- 
cape without  some  criticism ; and  he  was  very 
sure  that  an  objection  would  be  made,  which  he 
took  especial  pains  to  prevent.  This  has  now  hap- 
pened. Here  comes  a very  pleasant,  good-humor- 
ed note  from  St.  Louis : 

“ It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  you,  my  learned  friend, 
if  you  ever  heard  of  the  fashion  of  club  feet  prevailing 
among  the  ladies  of  China.  Of  course  you  have;  and 
of  course  you  know  that  this  fashion  prevents  all  locomo- 
tion by  natural  means,  except  in  a slow,  shuffling,  and 
painful  gait.  Doubtless  you  know,  too,  how  ‘ rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith’  are  these  benighted  barbarians 
that 4 club  feet’  are  an  essential  element  of  female  beau- 
ty and  grace.  Now  suppose,  Mr.  Lounger  (you  know, 
any  thing  is  supposnblo  for  argument),  that  some  4 very 
pretty,  modest-looking  young  woman’  in  China  were 
able  to  undo  what,  you  and  1 consider  the  deformity  of 
her  feet,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  came  from  the  work-shop  of  nature,  and  praisewor- 
thily desiring  to  show  to  her  suffering  sisterhood  tho 
grent  and  manifest  advantages  arising  therefrom,  should 
take  a walk  on  fortie  Broadway  of  Pekin  or  Canton, 
think  you  that  public  opinion  would  at  once  appreciate 
the  merit  of  the  act  ? Would  not  idle  boys  laugh,  and 
senseless  women  jeer,  and  tho  whole  street  be  in  a state 
of  merry  excitement?  and  on  the  coming  Saturday 
would  not  some  astute,  well-meaning  Chinese  Lounger 
say, 4 Oh,  pretty  young  woman  with  tho  natural  feet,  do 
you  not  observe  the  immense  disproportion  between  what 
you  are  doing  and  what  you  wish  to  do  7 " 

And  here  he  quotes  the  Lounger's  own  words ; 
then  resumes : 

“But  perhaps,  Mr.  Lounger,  you  may  consider  the 
analogy  small  between  the  club  feet  of  the  Chinese  la- 
dies and  the  long  skirts  and  hoops  of  the  American  la- 
diep.  So  it  is  in  many  respects  ; but  in  one  respect  it  is 
very  close.  They  eacli  alike  cripple  and  restrain  the 
free  motion  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  interpose  an  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacle  to  that  amount  and  vari- 
ety of  exercise  which  experience  teaches  to  be  absolute- 
ly essential  to  health,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  Oth- 
er potent  hygienic  objections  to  the  prevailing  mode  of 
hoops  and  skirts  are,  the  weight  of  the  clothing,  and  tho 
confinement  of  the  chest  incident  thereto  and  inseparable 
therefrom.  Every  medical  journal  will  inform  you,  Mr. 
Lounger,  that  in  the  present  style  of  female  dress  are 
found  most  prolific  sources  of  disease  and  death,  not  only 
to  tile  hapless  female,  but  to  the  equally  hapless  children 
to  whom  she  gives  birth,  and  upon  whom  are  entailed 
more  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  than  are  justly  tlieir 
birth-right." 

The  Lounger  prints  this  fully,  because  it  states 
the  identical  ground  upim  which  he  justified  in  his  ar- 
ticle a rebellion  against  fashion.  The  moment  a 
dress  becomes  symbolical  or  injurious,  that  mo- 
ment no  honest  person  will  wear  it  unless  he  is 
willing  to  say  what  the  symbol  is  understood  to 
mean  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  shaped  lials  and 
ribbons  in  Italy),  or  unless  he  does  not  believe  that 
it  is  injurious ; cr  unless  he  thinks  he  would  suffer 
less  from  the  injury  than  from  the  ridicule.  Of 
course  it  was  because  the  Lounger  does  not  believe 
that  “ the  present  style  of  female  dress”  is  a prolific 
Source  of  disease  and  death,  that  he  ventured  good- 
humoredly  to  insinuate  that  the  pretty  young  wo- 
man would  one  day  agree  with  him  and  might  bear 
the  badinage.  That  women  may  squeeze  them- 
selves too  closely  and  in  other  ways  seriously  harm 
themselves  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  long 
skirts. 

The  Lounger’s  St.  Louis  friend  must  know  that 
it  is  a very  bad  habit  for  men  to  wear  trowsers 
hanging  to  their  hips  and  without  suspenders. 
But  does  he  therefore  think  that  a man  ought  to 
wear  a toga  into  the  street,  and  when  the  boys 
laugh  and  the  Loungers  moralize  a little,  turn 
solemnly  upon  them  and  say,  “Jeering  boys,  and 
you  Lounger,  who  should  be  above  vulgar  preju- 
dice, know  that  the  brightest  names  of  fame  were 
once  the  subjects  of  ridicule ; and  if  these  (smiles) 
be  legitimate  arguments,  then  were  Galileo,  Colum- 
bus, Harvey,  and  Jenner  confuted  blockheads.” 

Upon  reflection,  would  you  not  think  that  you 
had  better  buy  a pair  of  suspenders,  and  suspect 
that  you  had  fired  off  your  fifty  pounders  at  an 
enemy  who  was  not  in  sight  ? 


IMPORTANT  TO  TENANTS  OF  GLASS-IIOUSES. 

Even  those  of  us  whose  houses  are  not  altogeth- 
er glass  have  a great  many  windows  in  them,  and 
upon  all  sides.  It  is  very  easy,  as  you  sit  comfort- 
ably behind  your  own  glass,  to  see  just  where  a 
well-directed  stone  would  smash  your  neighbor’s, 
as  it  is  always  so  easy  to  see  how  pat  the  sermon  is 
to  the  case  of  the  man  in  the  next  pew.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  is  more  dangerous  than  to  attempt 
grammatical  criticism : for  the  number  of  glass 
grammar-houses  is  really  formidable. 

Here  now  is  afriend  who  spells  Piedmontese  with 
a small  p,  and  Sicilian  with  a small  s,  and  a Cuban 
with  a small  c,  and  what  he  calls  a United  States 
with  a small  u,  and  who  opens  his  batteries  upon 
the  Lounger  and  his  friends  in  the  Weekly  thus : 

“ Grammar.  The  Lounger  will  oblige  by  inform- 
ing us  whether  Harper  repudiates  Webster  as  / judge 
from,”  etc. 

This  friend  should  deeply  ponder  the  celebrated 
reply  of  Hawkins  to  Jawkins. 

“ Mr.  Hawkins  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Jawkins  and  begs  to  say  that  if  you  are  the  author 
of  the  mendacious  statement  in  this  morning’s  pa- 
pers he  is  a scoundrel  and  a liar.  If  not,  I am  will- 
ing to  believe  him  a gentleman.  Your  obedient 
servant,  T.  Hawkins.” 

As  for  be  following  if,  it  may  be  well  for  this 
friend  to  remember  that  there  is  a subjunctive  mode 
in  English  Grammar,  and  that  Webster  says  (and 
anybody  may  “ repudiate”  him.  if  he  will)  that  this 
word  “in  Grammar  designates  aform  of  verba  which 
follow  other  verbs  or  words  expressing  condition, 
hypothesis,  or  contingency,” — and  the  word  if  is 
such  a word. 


The  Lounger  hopes  that  his  friend  will  not  take 
unkindly  the  suggestion  that  we  should  all  keep 
our  glass  in  the  Lest  possible  repair. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  KINDNESS. 

The  liberal  Government  of  the  future,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  constitutional  benevolence,  will  be  open  to 
receive  tenders  for  the  following  Articles  of  Comfort  and 
Luxury: 

Venison  for  Work -houses. 

Ponimade  for  Prisons. 

Smelling-Salts  for  the  Navy. 

Eau-de-Cologne  for  Her  Majesty's  Land  Forces. 

Crinoline  for  Female  Refugees. 

Sugar-candy  for  Charity  Schools. 

Caviare  for  the  Million. 

The  Government  does  not  pledge  itself  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. 


SCENE — A FAMILY  DINNER-TABLE. 
Pauling  Child.  44  What!  all  that  for  Pa?" 

Mamma.  44 N»,  my  darling!  Thiels  for  you." 
Paelino  Child  (in  an  altered  tone).  “ Only  that  little 


Rhyme  versus  Reason.— “Drink  to  mo  only  with 
lliine  eyCs!"  But  how  are  we  to  accomplish  this  ocular 
draught?  The  only  glass  that  we  could  use  for  such  a 
purpose  would  be  the  looking-glass. 


Fruits  of  the  Weather.— It  is  said  that  stone-fruit 
will  he  very  abundant  this  year.  Of  course.  Every 
thing  is  petrified. 


Fast  youths  are  now  called  young  gentlemen  of  accel- 
erated gait. 


If  a tree  were  to  break  a window,  what  would  the  win- 
dow say  ? — Tree-mend-us. 


Why  do  men  who  nro  about  to  fight  a duel  generally 
cliooso  a field  for  the  place  of  action? — For  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  ball  to  graze. 


“Pa,  ain’t  I growing  tall  V'  — “Why,  what's  your 
height,  hoy?” — “Seven  feet,  lacking  a yard." 


When  Sheridan  was  asked  at  an  amateur  play  which 
performer  he  liked  best,  he  replied,  “Tho  prompter;  for 
I saw  less  and  heard  more  of  him  than  of  any  one  else!" 


A gentleman  coming  into  the  room  of  the  late  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, told  him  that  Mr.  Vowel  was  dead.  44  What,"  said 
he,  44  Vowel  dead  ? Let  us  be  thankful  it  was  neither  u 


A medical  journal  says  that  single  women  have  the 
headache  more  than  married  ones.  That  may  be ; hut 
don’t  married  men  have  the  headache  oftener  than  sin- 
gle ones  ? 


44  Why  do  printers  not  succeed  as  well  as  brewers?"— 
44  Because  printers  work  for  the  head  and  brewers  for  ttie 
stomach  ; and  where  twenty  men  have  stomachs  but  one 
lias  brains." 


A nobleman  wished  to  induce  Garrick  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament.  “My  lord,"  said  Garrick, 
44 1 would  rattier  play  a leading  part  on  the  Stage,  than 
the  part  of  a fool  in  Parliament.” 


A little  nine-year  old  overhearing  a discussion  among 
a parcel  of  ladies  about  cooking  steak — some  advocating 
broiling  beef,  and  others  frying  mutton  — inquired, 
44  Aunt  Kit,  how  do  they  cook  sweep-stakes?” 


An  elderly  lady,  who  with  her  daughter  has  just  re- 
turned from  rather  a rapid  journey  through  France,  part 
of  Germany,  and  Italy,  was  nsked  the  other  day  if  they 
had  visited  Rome,  and  she  replied  in  the  negative. 
“La!  mn,  yes  wo  did,''  said  her  daughter;  “that  was 
the  place  where  we  bought  the  bad  stockings.” 


A young  country  girl  who  lately  went  to  a situation  in 
Cheltenham,  on  seeing  a water-cart  pass  along  the  street, 
exclaimed  to  her  mistress,  44 Oh!  la,  mum!  look  here; 
there’s  a man  gone  by  with  a cart  of  water,  and  it’s  run- 
ning out  all  the  way ; and  if  lie’s  got  to  go  much  further 
he’ll  was  to  it  all  before  lie  gets  there  I” 


The  famous  Rameau,  the  composer,  while  making  a 
call  on  a lady,  suddenly  sprang  tip,  seized  a little  dog 
that  was  yelping  nt  her  feet,  and  threw  ftim  out  of  the 
window.  44  What  is  that  for?"  cried  the  lady.  “Be- 
cause lie  barks  out  of  tunel”  shouted  Rameau,  witli  the 
indignation  of  an  enthusiastic  musician  whose  ear  had 
been  cruelly  wounded. 


A fashionable  portrait-painter,  whose  name  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  his  many  rivals  to  mention,  when  asked 
what  are  his  terms,  invariably  answers,  “I  have  no 
scale  of  prices.  In  fact,  I generally  leave  it  op>  n to  the 
liberality  of  my  patrons.  I have  but  one  rule  to  guide 
me  in  taking  pictures;  and  that,  to  be  candid,  is, 
4 Handsome  is  who  handsome  does.’ " 


An  elderly  female,  on  being  examined  before  the  mag- 
istrates of  Bungay  as  to  lier  place  of  legal  settlement, 
was  asked  what  reasons  she  had  for  supposing  that  her 
deceased  husband’s  settlement  was  at  St.  Andrew’s.  The 
old  lady,  looking  earnestly  at  the  bench,  said:  “He 
was  born  and  married  there,  and  they  buried  him  there, 
and  if  that  isn't  settling  him  there,  I don’t  know  what 
is.’’ 


"My  dear  Julia,"  said  one  pretty  girl  to  another,  “can 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  that  odious  Mr.  Snuff?" 
44  Why,  my  dear  Mary,’4  replied  Julia,  “I  believe  I could 
take  him  at  a pinch  I" 


A bachelor  friend  of  onrs  is  about  getting  married,  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  have  some  one  to  take  care  of 
him  when  he  is  sick.  The  treatment  he  received  at  a 
fashionable  hoarding-house,  when  he  last  had  the  ague, 
has  cured  him  not  only  of  single  life,  but  single  bed- 
steads and  Bingle  mattresses.  He  ordered,  he  says,  the 
servants  to  bring  him  up  some  gruel  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, but  which  lie  never  got  till  the  next  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon. During  his  whole  confinement  not  a single  soul 
visited  him  save  the  young  gentleman  who  dusted  the 
knives;  and  he  came  not  for  the  purpose  of  consolation, 
hut  to  say  that  “Missus  would  be  much  obliged  if  Mr. 
Skeesicks  would  do  his  shaking  on  a chair,  so  as  not 
to  get  the  bedstead  opart.”  This  was  the  feather  that 
broke  Skeesicks’s  bachelorship.  From  that  moment  lie 
resolved  to  connect  his  fortunes  with  a piece  of  dimity. 
Who  can  blame  him?  No  one  who  lias  ever  passed 
through  a confirmed  bronchitis  at  a fashionable  boarding- 
house.   


The  Irish  blunder  is  sui  generis;  and  it  is  not  only  of 
a class  by  itself,  but  it  is  of  the  best  class.  It  always 
puzzles,  which  mere  clownishness  does  not ; but  it  al- 
ways amuses  by  its  oddity,  its  novelty,  and  its  humor. 
Of  tills  order  was  the  exclamation  of  the  Irish  gentleman 
who,  on  getting  a ten-pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and 
finding  that  the  prize  was  less  than  the  money  which  lie 
had  paid  for  it,  cried  out,  “What  luck  it  was  that  I did 
not  get  the  twenty  thousand  pounds ; I must  have  been 
entirely  ruined!" 

“ I shall  no  longer  give  yon  my  countenance,  Sir." — 
“I’m  sure  I don't  want  it,  madam,  for  I’ve  seldom  seen 
a plainer  one." 


In  the  “first  circles’’  no  one  speak"  of  perspiring  ntiy 
more;  wliat  was  once  called  “sweating,’’ and  recently 
44  perspiring,'’  is  now  the  44  suffering  a diminution  of  the 
tisanes  by  evaporation." 


Mems  for  the  Misses — Cry  at  a wedding.  Scream  at 
a spider.  Never  leave  your  curl  papers  in  the  drawing, 
room.  Drop  your  haiidkerohicf  when  you  are  going  to 
faint.  Mind  you  are  engaged  if  you  don’t  like  your 
partner.  Abjure  ringlets  on  a wet  day.  It’s  vulgar  to 
know  what’s  for  dinner. 

A busy  housewife  was  sitting  in  a door-way  plying  her 
needle,  lier  husband  was  lounging  on  the  rail,  when 
Ids  foot  slipped,  and  lie  bruised  his  knee  on  the  door 
stone.  “Oh,"  said  lie.  groaning,  44 1 have  broken  the 
bone,  I am  sure!'' — “Well,  then,"  6aid  she,  holding  up 
lier  needle  with  its  eye  broken  out, 44  you  and  I have  done 
very  nearly  the  same  thing.” — “How  so?” — “Why, 
don't  you  see,”  said  she,  “I  have  broken  the  eye  of  tho 
needle,  man,  and  you  have  broken  the  knee  of  the  idle 
man." 


A teacher  in  one  of  our  national  schools  having  ex- 
plained to  her  first  class  that  a 44  chain  of  mountains" 
was  synonymous  with  a 44 range  of  mountains,"  subse- 
quently asked  the  class  the  meaning  of  a 44 chain  of 
mountains."  A little  four-year  old,  who  had  been  qui- 
etly listening,  exclaimed, 44  Oil,  I know !” — 44  Wliat  is  it?" 
asked  the  teacher. — "A  cooking-stove,"  responded  the 
four-yenr  old.  A cooking-stove  and  a range  were  to  her 
mind  one  and  the  same. 


Henry  Clay  was  denominated  the  Eight  ICs  by  a cote- 
rie of  wags  in  Washington.  He  acquired  this  title  thus: 
A gentleman  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, during  an  interesting  debate,  wished  to  point  out 
Mr.  C.  to  his  friend,  a foreigner,  who  sat  beside  him, 
without  disturbing  the  House, and  wrote  upon  a card  for 
him  thus:  “The  gentleman  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker, 
in  a klaret-kolored  koatwitli  krimson  kollar,  is  Mr.  Klay, 
member  of  Kongress  from  Kentucky." 


The  Danger  of  Losing  a Shirt  — Coleridge’s  trng- 
edyof  44  Remorse”  had  just  appeared  ; lie  was  in  a coffee- 
room  of  a hotel  where,  hearing  liis  own  name  coupled 
with  a coroner's  inquest,  he  asked  to  see  the  newspaper, 
which  was  handed  to  him  with  the  remark,  that  ‘‘It  was 
very  extraordinary  that  Coleridge,  the  poet,  should  have 
hanged  himself  just  after  the  success  of  his  play  ; but  lie 
was  always  a strange,  mad  fellow.”  44  Indeed,  Sir,"  said 
Coleridge,  “it  is  a most  extraordinary  thing  that  he 
should  at  this  moment  be  speaking  to  you."  The  aston- 
ished stranger  hoped  that  lie  had  “said  nothing  to  hurt 
his  feelings,"  and  was  made  easy  on  that  point.  The 
newspaper  related  that  a gentleman  in  black  had  been 
cut  down  from  a tree  in  Hyde  Park,  without  money  or 
papers  in  Ills  pockets,  his  shirt  being  marked  “ S.  T. 
Coleridge and  Coleridge  was  at  no  loss  to  understand 
how  tliis  might  have  happened,  since  he  Eeldom  traveled 
without  losing  a shirt  or  two. 


Single  ladies  often  cross  the  water  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  captain  of  the  ship ; and  if  a love  affair  oc- 
curs among  the  passengers,  the  captain  is  usually  the 
confidant  of  one  or  both  parties.  A very  fascinating 
young  lady  was  placed  under  Morgan's  care,  and  three 
young  gentlemen  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
They  were  all  equally  agreeable,  and  the  young  lady 
was  puzzled  which  to  encourage.  She  asked  tho  cap- 
tain's advice. 

“Come  on  deck,"  he  said,  “the  first  day  when  it  is 
perfectly  calm  ; the  gentlemen  will,  of  course,  all  he  near 
you.  I will  have  a b'  at  quietly  lowered  down  ; then  do 
you  jump  overboard,  and  see  which  of  1 lie  gentlemen 
will  bo  the  first  to  jump  after  you.  I will  take  care  of 
you." 

A calm  day  soon  came;  the  captain's  suggestion  was 
followed,  and  two  of  the  lovers  jumped  after  the  lady  at 
the  same  instant.  But  between  these  two  the  lady  could 
not  decide — so  exactly  equal  had  been  their  devotion. 
She  again  consulted  the  captain. 

44  Take  the  man  that  didn't  jump;  he’s  the  most  sensi- 
ble fellow,  and  will  make  the  best  husband." 


The  duelist’s  fear  is  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  fear. 


The  lack  of  money  is  a weight  upon  tho  bosom ; the 
possession  of  it  a heaviness  in  the  chest. 


Cheating  and  jockeying  at  horse-races  arc  matters  of 
course. 


MASSACRES  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN 
THE  LEBANON. 

We  publish  on  page  548  a picture  of  tlie  massa- 
cre of  the  Maronite  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  by 
the  Druses,  also  a fine  view  of  the  city  of  Damas- 
cus, where  the  latest  massacre  occurred.  For  de- 
tails of  these  events  we  refer  to  our  late  numbers, 
in  which  the  sad  tale  was  fully  told.  Our  last  is- 
sue contained  a narrative  of  the  outbreak  at  Da- 
mascus. We  subjoin  here  a most  striking  letter 
on  the  subject  from  the  famous  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
rendered  gallant  service  to  the  Christians  on  that 
occasion.  The  Emir  writes  to  the  managers  of  the 
silk-works  at  Krey ; 

44  Damascus,  27(4  Zdkege,  1270  (July  18). 

“ Dear  and  honored  Friends,— I greatly  desire  to 
see  you,  and  pray  Allah  to  preserve  you.  I have  re- 
ceived your  honored  letter,  dated  July  13,  inquiring 
wliat  happened  to  the  Christians  at  Damascus.  In  an- 
swer, you  are  informed  that  on  Monday,  July  9,  at  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  tlie  war  broke  out,  in  consequenco 
of  a punishment  inflicted  upon  a few  Mussulmans  who 
bnd  insulted  the  Christians.  These  Mussulmans,  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  rushed,  armed  to  tho  teeth,  to  tlie  Chris- 
tian quarter,  and  began  slaying,  burning,  and  pillaging 
at  the  same  time.  The  Turkish  soldiers  came  to  assist 
them  under  the  pretense  of  putting  an  end  to  tlie  dis- 
turbance, but  making  common  cause  with  the  rioters, 
and  killing,  robbing,  and  plundering  witli  them.  A few- 
old  Mussulmans  made  efforts  to  stop  the  business,  but 
the  Turkisli  officers  had  no  wish  for  peace,  and,  on  tlie 
contrary,  hounded  on  their  soldiers  against  tlie  unfor- 
tunate Christians,  tlie  soldiers  being  aided  by  hordes  of 
plunderers  belonging  to  every  sect.  Seeing  matters  were 
so  desperate,  I lost  no  time  in  taking  under  my  protec- 
tion these  unfortunate  Christiana.  I sallied  forth,  tak- 
ing my  Algerines  with  me,  and  we  were  able  to  rave  tlie 
lives  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  bring  them 
home  with  us.  This  state  of  things  lasted  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  during  which  the  rioters  did  not  cease  to  kill, 
burn,  and  immolate  tho  Christians  without  the  Governor 
affording  them  any  Help.  I sent  for  M.  Lanusse,  tlie 
French  Consul,  and  other  Frenchmen,  to  protect  them 
from  the  fury  of  tlie  mob.  On  tlie  Wednesday,  under 
the  pretense  of  two  Mussulmans  having  been  found  mur- 
dered, which  was  not  the  case,  the  war  recommenced. 
Yet  Damascus  has  a Governor;  but  it  is  the  same  tiling 
as  if  it  had  not  one.  For  me,  I deplore  the  disaster 
which  has  befallen  tlie  Christians.  The  places  where 
their  houses  stood  can  not  be  recognized  ; nil  their  dwell- 
ings arc  reduced  to  ashes.  The  number  killed  is  not 
yet  known,  hut  it  is  estimated  at  3300.  All  the  Euro-, 
pcans  and  Christians  I have  collected  are  in  safety  in 
my  house.  I provide  them  witli  all  they  want,  and 
pray  Allah  to  save  tlie  unfortunate  Christians  from  those 
fanatics.  Abd-el-kadeu-bkn  Mahi  eddin.'4 

At  latest  dates  some  6000  French  troops  had 
sailed  for  Syria.  Fuad  Pacha,  whose  portrait  we 
gave  two  weeks  since,  had  arrived  at  Damascus, 
and. bad  begun  his  work  with  energy.  Four  hun- 
dred arrests  had  been  made ; the  prisoners  had 
been  tried  by  special  commission,  and  those  who 
were  found  guilty  were  immediately  executed. 
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“AS  I WALKED  ONWARD  AGAINST  THE  SWOOPING  WIND  AND  THE  PLASHING  RAIN,"  ETC. 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A.  LIKE’S  ROMANCE. 

Ry  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OP  “CHARLES  O'MALLEY,"  “ HARRY  LORBEQU  B It," 
ETC.,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  V. 

As  I walked  onward  against  the  swooping 
wind  and  the  plashing  rain  I felt  a sort  of 
heroic  ardor  in  the  notion  of  breasting  the  ad- 
verse waves  of  life  so  boldly.  It  is  not  every 
fellow  could  do  this:  throw  his  knapsack  on  his 
shoulder,  seize  his  stick,  and  set  out  in  storm 
and  blackness.  No,  Potts,  my  man ; for  down- 
right inflexibility  of  purpose,  for  bold  and  reso- 
lute action,  you  need  yield  to  none ! It  was, 
indeed,  an  awful  night ; the  thunder  rolled  and 
crashed  with  scarce  an  interval  of  cessation ; 
forked  lightning  tore  across  the  sky  in  every  di- 
rection ; while  the  wind  swept  through  the  deep 
glen,  smashing  branches  and  uplifting  large 
trees  like  mere  shrubs.  I was  soon  completely 
drenched,  and  my  soaked  clothes  hung  around 
with  the  weight  of  lead ; my  spirits,  however, 
sustained  me,  and  I toiled  along,  occasionally 
in  a sort  of  wild  bravado,  giving  a cheer  as  the 
thunder  rolled  close  above  my  head,  and  trying 
to  sing,  as  though  my  heart  were  as  gay  and  my 
spirits  as  light  as  in  an  hour  of  happiest  aban- 
donment. 

Jean  Paul  has  somewhere  the  theory  that 
onr  Good  Genius  is  attached  to  us  from  our 
birth  by  a film  fine  as  gossamer,  and  which  few 
of  us  escape  rupturing  in  the  first  years  of  youth, 
thus  throwing  ourselves  at  once  without  chart 
or  pilot  upon  the  broad  ocean  of  life.  He,  how- 
ever, more  happily  constituted,  who  feels  the 
guidance  of  his  guardian  spirit,  recognizes  the 
benefits  of  its  care,  and  the  admonitions  of  its 
wisdom,  he  is  destined  to  great  things.  Such 
men  discover  new  worlds  beyond  the  seas,  carry 
conquest  over  millions,  found  dynasties,  and 
build  up  empires ; they  whom  the  world  regard 
as  demigods  having  simply  the  wisdom  of  being 
led  by  Fortune,  and  not  severing  the  slender 
thread  that  unites  them  to  their  destiny.  Was 
I,  Potts,  in  this  glorious  category?  Had  the 
lesson  of  the  great  moralist  been  such  a warn- 
ing to  me  that  I had  preserved  the  filmy  link 
unbroken  ? I really  began  to  think  so ; a cer- 
tain impulse,  a#whispcring  voice  within,  that 
said,  “Go  on!”#  On,  ever  onward!  seemed  to 
be  the  accents  of  that  Fate,  which  had  great 
things  in  store  for  me,  and  would  eventually 
make  me  illustrious. 

No  illusions  of  your  own,  Potts,  no  phantas- 
magoria of  your  own  poor  heated  fancy,  must 
wile  you  away  from  the  great  and  noble  part 
destined  for  you.  No  weakness,  no  faint-heart- 
edness, no  shrinking  from  toil,  nor  even  peril. 
Work  hard  to  know  thoroughly  for  what  Fate 
intends  you ; read  your  credentials  well,  and 
then  go  to  your  post  unflinchingly.  Revolving 
this  theory  of  mine,  I walked  ever  on.  It 
opened  a wide  field,  and  my  imagination  dis- 
ported in  it,  as  might  a wild  mustang  over  some 
vast  prairie.  The  more  I thought  over  it,  the 
more  did  it  seem  to  me  the  real  embodiment  of 
that  superstition  which  extends  to  every  land 
and  every  family  of  men.  We  are  Lucky  when, 
submitting  to  our  Good  Genius,  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  led  along  unresistingly;  we  are 
Unlucky  when,  breaking  our  frail  bonds,  we 
encounter  life  unguided  and  unaided. 

What  a docile,  obedient,  and  believing  pupil 
did  I pledge  myself  to  be!  Fate  should  sec 
that  she  had  no  refractory  nor  rebellious  spirit 
in  me,  no  self-indulgent  voluptuary,  seeking 
only  the  sunny  side  of  existence,  but  a nature 
ready  to  confront  the  rugged  conflict  of  life, 
and  to  meet  its  hardships,  if  such  were  my 
allotted  path. 

I applied  the  circumstances  in  which  I then 
found  myself  to  my  theory,  and  met  no  difficulty 
in  the  adaptation.  Blondel  was  to  perform  a 
great  part  in  my  future.  Blondel  was  a symbol 
selected  by  fate  to  indicate  a certain  direction. 
Blondel  was  a lamp  by  which  I could  find  my 
way  in  the  dark  paths  of  the  world.  With 
Blondel,  my  Good^Geniipi  would  [walk  beside 


me,  or  occasionally  get  up  on  the  crupper,  but 
never  leave  me  or  desert  me.  In  the  high  ex- 
citement of  my  mind  I felt  no  sense  of  bodily 
fatigue,  but  walked  on,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
alternately  shivering  with  cold  or  burning  with 
all  the  intensity  of  fever.  In  this  state  was  it 
that  I entered  the  little  inn  of  Ovoca,  soon  after 
daybreak,  and  stood  dripping  in  the  bar,  a sad 
spectacle  of  exhaustion  and  excitement.  My 
first  question  was,  “Has  Blondel  been  here?” 
and  before  they  could  reply,  I went  on  with  all 
the  rapidity  of  delirium  to  assure  them  that  de- 
ception of  me  would  be  fruitless ; that  Fate  and 
I understood  each  other  thoroughly,  traveled 
together  on  the  best  of  terms,  never  disagreed 
about  any  thing,  but,  by  a mutual  system  of 
give  and  take,  hit  it  off  like  brothers.  I talked 
for  an  hour  in  this  strain,  and  then  my  poor 
faculties,  long  struggling  and  sore  pushed,  gave 
way  completely,  and  I fell  into  brain  fever. 

I chanced  upon  kind  and  good-hearted  folk, 
who  nursed  me  with  care,  and  watched  me  with 
interest ; but  my  illness  was  a severe  one,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  sixth  week  that  I could  be 
about  again,  a poor,  weak,  emaciated  creature, 
with  failing  limbs  and  shattered  nerves.  There 
is  an  indescribable  sense  of  weariness  in  the 
mind  after  fever,  just  as  if  the  brain  had  been 
enormously  overtaxed  and  exerted,  and  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  all  the  wild  and  fleeting  fancies  of 
delirium  it  had  traveled  over  miles  and  miles  of 
space.  To  the  depressing  influence  of  this  sen- 
sation is  added  the  difficulty  of  disentangling 
tire  capricious  illusions  of  the  sick-bed  from  the 
actual  facts  of  life ; and  in  this  maze  of  confu- 
sion my  first  days  of  convalescence  were  passed. 
Blondel  was  my  great  puzzle.  Was  he  a reality, 
or  a mere  creature  of  imagination  ? Had  I real- 
ly ridden  him  as  a horse,  or  only  as  an  idea  ? 
Was  he  a quadruped  with  mane  and  tail,  or  an 
allegory  invented  to  typify  destiny  ? I can  not 
say  what  hours  of  painful  brain-labor  this  in- 
quiry cost  me,  and  what  intense  research  into 
myself.  Strange  enough,  too,  though  I came  out 
of  the  investigation  convinced  of  his  equine  ex- 
istence, I arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a “horse  and  something  more.”  Not  that  I am 
able  to  explain  myself  more  fully  on  that  head, 
though,  if  I were  writing  this  portion  of  my  mem- 
oirs in  German,  I suspect  I could  convey  enough 
of  my  meaning  to  give  a bad  headache  to  any 
one  indulgent  enough  to  follow  me. 

I set  out  once  more  upon  my  pilgrimage  on  a 
fine  day  of  June,  my  steps  directed  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Inistioge,  where  Father  Dyke  resided. 
I was  too  weak  for  much  exertion,  and  it  was 
only  after  five  days  of  the  road  I reached  at 
nightfall  the  little  glen  in  which  the  village 
stood.  The  moon  was  up,  streaking  the  wide 
market-places  with  long  lines  of  yellow  light  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tail  elm-trees,  and  tipping 
with  silvery  sheen  the  bright  eddies  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  that  rolled  beside  it.  Over  the  gran- 
ite cliffs  that  margined  the  stream  laurel  and 
arbutus  and  wild  holly  clustered  in  wild  luxuri- 
ance, backed  higher  up  again  by  tall  pine-trees, 
whose  leafy  summits  stood  out  against  the  sky  ; 
and  lastly,  deep  within  a waving  meadow,  stood 
an  old  ruined  abbey,  whose  traceried  window 
was  now  softly  touched  by  the  moonlight.  All 
was  still  and  silent,  except  the  rush  of  the  rapid 
river,  as  I sat  down  upon  a stone  bench  to  enjoy 
the  scene  and  luxuriate  in  its  tranquil  serenity. 
I had  not  believed  Ireland  contained  such  a spot, 
for  there  was  all  the  trim  neatness  and  careful 
propriety  of  an  English  village,  with  that  luxuri- 
ance of  verdure  and  wild  beauty  so  eminently 
Irish.  How  was  it  that  I had  never  heard  of  it 
before  ? Were  others  aware  of  it,  or  was  the 
discovery  strictly  my  own  ? Or  can  it  possibly 
be  that  all  this  picturesque  loveliness  is  but  the 
effect  of  a mellow  moon  ? While  I thus  ques- 
tioned myself  I heard  the  sound  of  a quick  foot- 
step rapidly  approaching,  and  soon  afterward  the 
pleasant  tone  of  a rich  voice  humming  an  opera 
air.  I arose,  and  saw  a tall,  athletic-looking 
figure,  with  rod  and  fishing-basket,  approaching 
me. 

“ May  I ask  you,  Sir,”  said  I,  addressing  him, 
“if  this  village  contains  an  inn?” 

“ There  is,  or  rather  there  was,  a sort  of  inn 
here,”  said  he,  removing  his  cigar  as  he  spoke ; 
“ but  the  place  is  so  little  visited  that  I fancy 


the  landlord  found  it  would  not  answer,  and  so 
it  is  closed  at  this  moment.” 

“But  do  visitors — tourists — never  pass  this 
way  ?” 

“ Yes  ; and  a few  salmon-fishers — like  myself 
— come  occasionally  in  the  season  ; but  then 
we  dispose  ourselves  in  little  lodgings  here  and 
there,  some  of  us  with  tho  farmers,  one  or  two 
of  us  with  the  priest." 

“ Father  Dyke,  broke  I in  ?” 

“Yes;  you  know  him,  perhaps?” 

“ I have  heard  of  him,  and  met  him,  indeed,” 
added  I,  after  a pause.  “Where  may  his  house 

“The  prettiest  spot  in  the  whole  glen.  If 
you’d  like  to  see  it  in  this  picturesque  moon- 
light come  along  with  me.” 

I accepted  the  invitation  at  once,  and  we 
walked  on  together.  The  easy,  half-careless 
tone  of  the  stranger,  the  loose,  lounging  stride 
of  his  walk,  and  a certain  something-in  his  mel- 
low voice  seemed  to  indicate  one  of  those  na- 
tures which,  so  to  say,  take  the  world  well — 
temperaments  that  reveal  themselves  almost  im- 
mediately. He  talked  away  about  fishing  as 
he  went,  and  appeared  to  take  a deep  interest 
in  the  sport,  not  heeding  much  the  ignorance  I 
betrayed  on  the  subject,  nor  my  ignoble  confes- 
sion that  I had  never  adventured  upon  any  thing 
higher  than  a worm  and  a quill. 

“I’m  sure,”  said  he,  laughingly,  “Tom Dyke 
never  encouraged  you  in  such  sporting  tackle, 
glorious  fly-fisher  as  he  is.” 

“You  forget,  perhaps,”  replied  I,  “that  I 
scarcely  have  any  acquaintance  with  him.  We 
met  once  only,  at  a dinner  party.” 

“ He’s  a pleasant  fellow,”  resumed  he ; “ devil- 
ish wide  awake,  one  must  say — up  to  most  things 
in  this  same  world  of  ours.” 

“ That  much  my  own  brief  experience  of  him 
can  confirm,”  said  I,  dryly,  for  the  remark  rather 
jarred  upon  my  feelings. 

“Yes,"  said  he,  as  though  following  out  his 
-own  train  of  thought.  “Old  Tom  is  not  a bird 
to  Ve  snared  with  coarse  lines.  The  man  must 
be  an  early  riser  that  catches  him  napping.” 

I can  not  describe  how  all  this  irritated  me. 
It  sounded  like  so  much  direct  sarcasm  upon 
my  weakness  and  want  of  acuteness. 

“ There’s  the  ‘ Rosary ;’  that’s  his  cottage,” 
said  he,  taking  my  arm,  while  he  pointed  up- 
ward to  a little  jutting  promontory  of  rock  over 
the  river,  surmounted  by  a little  thatched  cot- 
tage almost  embowered  in  roses  and  honey- 
suckles. So  completely  did  it  occupy  the  nar- 
row limits  of  ground  that  the  windows  projected 
actually  over  the  stream,  and  the  creeping  plants 
that  twined  through  the  little  balconies  hung  in 
tangled  masses  over  the  water.  “ Search  where 
you  will,  through  the  Scottish  and  Cumberland 
scenery,  I defy  you  to  match  that,”  said  my 
companion,  “not  to  say  that  you  can  hook  a 
four-pound  fish  from  that  little  balcony  on  any 
summer  evening  while  you  smoke  your  cigar." 

“It  is  a lovely  spot,  indeed,”  said  I,  inhaling 
with  ecstasy  the  delicious  perfume  which,  in  the 
calm  night  air,  seemed  to  linger  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

“He  tells  me,”  continued  my  companion, 
“ and  I take  his  word  for  it — for  I am  no  florist 
— that  there  are  seventy  varieties  of  the  rose  on 
and  around  that  cottage.  I can  answer  for  it, 
that  you  can’t  open  a window  without  a great 
mass  of  flowers  coming  in  showers  over  you.  I 
told  him,  frankly,  that  if  I were  his  tenant  for 
longer  than  the  fishing-season  I’d  clear  half  of 
them  away.” 

“ You  live  there,  then  ?”  asked  I,  timidly. 

“Yes;  I rent  the  cottage,  all  but  two  rooms, 
which  he  wished  to  keep  for  himself,  but  which 
he  now  writes  me  word  may  be  let,  for  this 
month  and  the  next,  if  a tenant  offer.  Would 
you  like  them?”  asked  he,  abruptly. 

“ Of  all  things — that  is — I think  so — I should 
like  to  see  them 
first !”  muttered  I, 
half  startled  by  the 
suddenness  of  the 
question. 

“ Nothing  easier,” 
said  he,  opening  a 
little  wicket  as  he 
spoke,  and  begin- 
ning to  ascend  a 
flight  of  narrow  steps 
cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

“This  is  a path  of 
my  designing,”  con- 
tinued he,  “ the  reg- 
ular approach  is  on 
the  other  side;  but 
this  saves  fully  half 
a mile  of  road, 
though  it  be  a little 
steep.” 

As  I followed  him 
up  the  ascent  I pro- 
posed to  myself  a 
variety  of  questions, 
such  as,  where  aud 
how  I was  to  pro- 
cure accommodation 
for  the  night,  and  in 
what  manner  to  ob- 
tain something  to 
eat,  of  which  I stood 
much  in  need?  and 
I had  gained  a little 
flower-garden  at  the 
rear  of  the  cottage 
before  I could  re- 
solve any  of  these 
difficult  points. 

“Here  we  are!” 
said  he,  drawing  a 
long  breath.  “You 
can’t  see  much  of 
the  view  at  this 
hour;  but  to-mor- 


row, when  you  stand  on  this  spot,  and  look 
down  that  reach  of  the  river,  with  Mont  Alto 
in  the  back-ground,  you’ll  tell  me  if  you  know 
any  thing  finer!” 

“ Is  that  Edward  ?"  cried  a soft  voice ; and  at 
the  same  instant  a young  girl  came  hastily  out 
of  the  cottage,  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
my  companion,  exclaimed,  “How  you  have 
alarmed  me ! What  could  possibly  have  kept 
you  out  so  late  ?” 

“A  broad-shouldered  fish,  a fellow  weighing 
twelve  pounds  at  the  very  least,  and  who,  after 
nigh  three  hours’  playing,  got  among  the  rocks 
and  smashed  my  tackle.” 

“And  you  lost  him?” 

“That  did  I,  and  some  twenty  yards  of  gut, 
and  the  top  splice  of  my  best  rod,  and  my  tem- 
per besides.  But  I’m  forgetting:  Mary,  here 
is  a gentleman  who  will,  I hope,  not  refuse  to 
join  us  at  supper. — My  sister.” 

By  the  manner  of  presentation  it  was  clear 
that  he  expected  to  hear  my  name,  and  so  I 
interposed,  “Mr.  Potts  — Algernon  Sydney 
Potts.” 

The  young  lady  courtesied  slightly,  muttered 
something  like  a repetition  of  the  invitation, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  cottage. 

My  astonishment  was  great  at  the  “interior” 
now  before  me,  for  though  all  the  arrangements 
bespoke  habits  of  comfort  and  even  luxury,  there 
was  a studious  observance  of  cottage  style  in 
every  thing,  the  book-shelves,  the  tables,  the 
very  piano-forte,  being  all  made  of  white  un- 
varnished wood ; and  I now  perceived  that  the 
young  lady  herself,  with  a charming  coquetry, 
had  assumed  something  of  the  costume  of  the 
Oberland,  and  wore  her  bodice  laced  in  front 
and  covered  with  silver  embroidery  both  taste- 
ful and  becoming. 

“My  name  is  Crofton,"  said  my  host,  as  he 
disengaged  himself  of  his  basket  and  tackle ; • 
“we  arc  almost  as  much  strangers  here  as 
yourself.  I came  here  for  the  fishing,  and 
mean  to  take  myself  off  when  it’s  over.” 

“ I hope  not,  Edward,”  broke  in  the  girl,  who 
was  now,  with  the  assistance  of  a servant  wo- 
man, preparing  the  table  for  supper;  “I  hope 
you’ll  stay  till  we  see  the  autumn  tints  on  those 
trees.” 

“My  sister  is  just  as  great  an  enthusiast  about 
sketching  as  I am  for  salmon-fishing,”  said  he, 
laughingly;  “and  for  my  own  part,  I like 
scenery  and  landscape  very  well,  but  think 
them  marvelously  heightened  by  something 
like  sport.  Are  you  an  angler  ?” 

“No,”  said  I ; “I  know  nothing  of  the  gen- 
tle craft.” 

“Fond  of  shooting,  perhaps?  Some  men 
think  the  two  sports  incompatible.” 

“ I am  as  inexpert  with  the  gun  as  the  rod,” 
said  I,  diffidently. 

I perceived  that  the  sister  gave  a sly  look 
under  her  long  eyelashes  toward  me,  but  what 
its  meaning  I could  not  well  discover.  Was 
it  depreciation  of  a man  who  avowed  himself 
unacquainted  with  the  sports  of  the  field,  or 
was  it  a quiet  recognition  of  claims  more  worthy 
of  regard  ? At  all  events,  I perceived  that  she 
had  very  soft,  gentle-looking  gray  eyes,  a very 
fair  skin,  and  a profusion  of  beautiful  brown 
hair.  I had  not  thought  her  pretty  at  first.  I 
now  saw  that  she  was  extremely  pretty,  and  her 
figure,  though  slightly  given  to  fullness,  the  per- 
fection of  grace. 

Hungry,  almost  famished  as  I was,  with  a 
fast  of  twelve  hours,  I felt  no  impatience  so 
long  as  she  moved  about  in  preparation  for  the 
meal.  How  she  dispose^  the  little  table  equi- 
page, the  careful  solicitude  with  which  she  ar- 
ranged the  fruit  and  the  flowers — not  always 
satisfied  with  her  first  dispositions,  but  chang- 
ing them  for  something  different — all  interested 
me  vastly,  and  when  at  last  we  were  summoned 
to  table,  I actually  felt  sorry  and  disappointed. 


‘‘IN  THIS  STATE  WAS  IT  UTTLE  INN  OF  OVOCA” 
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Was  it  really  so  delicious,  was  the  cookery 
so  exquisite  ? I own  frankly  that  I am  not  a 
trust-worthy  witness ; but  if  my  oath  could  be 
taken,  I am  willing  to  swear  that  1 believe  there 
never  were  such  salmon-steaks,  such  a pigeon- 
pie,  and  such  a damson-tart  served  to  mortals 
as  these.  My  enthusiasm,  I suspect,  must  have 
betraye-l  itself  in  some  outward  manifestation, 
for  I remember  Crofton  laughingly  having  re- 
marked, 

“You  will  turn  my  sister’s  head,  Mr.  Potts, 
by  such  flatteries ; all  the  more,  since  her  cook- 
ery is  self-taught.” 

“Don’t  believe  him,  Mr.  Potts;  I have  stud- 
ied all  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  and  you 
shall  have  an  omelet  to-morrow  for  breakfast 
Brillat  Savarin  himself  would  not  despise.” 

I blushed  at  the  offer  of  a hospitality  so 
neatly  and  delicately  insinuated,  and  had  really 
no  words  to  acknowledge  it,  nor  wqs  my  con- 
fusion unfavorably  judged  by  my  hosts.  Crof- 
ton marked  it  quickly,  and  said, 

“Yes,  Mr.  Potts,  and  I’ll  teach  you  to  hook 
a trout  afterward.  Meanwhile,  let  us  have  a 
glass  of  Sauterne  together ; we  drink  it  out  of 
green  glasses  to  cheat  ourselves  into  the  fancy 
that  it’s  Rhenish.” 

“ 4 Am  Rhein,  am  Rhein,  da  wachsen  unsere 
Reben,’  ” said  I,  quoting  the  students’  song. 

“ Oh,  have  you  been  in  Germany  ?”  cried  she, 
eagerly. 

“Alas!  no,”  said  I.  “I  have  never  travel- 
ed.” I thought  she  looked  disappointed  as  I 
said  this.  Indeed,  I already  wished  it  unsaid, 
but  her  brother  broke  in  with, 

“ We  are  regular  vagabonds,  Mr.  Potts.  My 
sister  and  myself  have  had  a restless  paroxysm 
for  the  last  three  years  of  life,  and  what  with 
seeking  cold  spots  for  the  summer  and  hot  cli- 
mates for  winter,  we  are  scarcely  ever  off  the 
road.” 

“Like  tho  gentleman,  I suppose,  who  ate 
oysters  for  appetite,  but  carried  his  system  so 
far  as  to  induce  indigestion.”  My  joke  failed; 
nobody  laughed,  and  I was  overwhelmed  with 
confusion,  which  I was  fain  to  bury  in  my 
strawberries  and  cream. 

“Let  us  . have  a little  music,  Mary,”  said 
Crofton.  “Do  you  play,  or  sing,  Mr.  Potts?” 

“Neither.  I do  nothing,”  cried  I,  in  de- 
spair. 4 4 As  Sydney  Smith  says,  4 1 know  some- 
thing about  the  Romans,’  but,  for  any  gift  or 
grace  which  could  adorn  society,  or  make  time 
pass  more  pleasantly,  I am  an  utter  bankrupt.” 

The  young  girl  had,  while  I was  speaking, 
taken  her  place  at  the  piano-forte,  and  was  half 
listlessly  suffering  her  hands  to  fall  in  cords 
over  the  instrument. 

“Come  out  upon  this  terrace  here, ’’- cried 
Crofton  to  me,  “and  we’ll  have  our  cigar! 
What  I call  a regular  luxury  after  a hard  day 
is  to  lounge  out  here  in  the  cool  night  air,  and 
enjoy  one’s  weed  while  listening  to  Spohr  or 
Beethoven.” 

It  was  really  delightful.  The  bright  stars 
were  all  reflected  in  the  calm  river  down  below, 
and  a thousand  odors  floated  softly  on  the  air 
as  we  sat  there. 

Arc  there  not  in  every  man’s  experience 
short  periods  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  lived 
longer  than  during  whole  years  of  life?  They 
tell  us  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, inappreciable  as  to  the  qualities,  which 
seem  to  ripen  wines,  imparting  to  young  fresh 
vintages  all  the  mellow  richness  of  age,  all  the 
depth  of  flavor,  all  the  velvety  softness  of  time. 
May  there  not  possibly  be  influences  which  sim- 
ilarly affect  our  natures?  May  there  not  be 
seasons  in  which  changes  as  great  as  these  are 
wrought  within  us?  I firmly  believe  it,  and  as 
firmly  that  such  a period  was  that  in  which  I 
sat  on  the  balcony  over  the  Nore,  listening  to 
Mary  Crofton  as  she  sang,  but  just  as  often  lost 
to  every  sound,  and  deep  in  a heaven  of  blend- 
ed enjoyments,  of  which  no  one  ingredient  was 
in  the  ascendant:  Starry  sky,  rippling  river, 
murmuring  night  winds,  perfumed  air,  floating 
music,  all  mingling,  as  do  the  odors  of  an  in- 
cense, and  like  an  incense  filling  the  brain  with 
a delicious  intoxication. 

Hour  after  hour  must  have  passed  with  me  in 
this  half-conscious  ecstasy,  for  Crofton  at  last 
said, 

“There,  where  you  see  that  pinkish  tint 
through  the  gray,  that’s  the  sign  of  breaking 
day,  and  the  signal  for  bedtime.  Shall  I show 
you  your  room?” 

“How  I wish  this  could  last  for  ever!”  cried 
I,  rapturously;  and  then,  half  ashamed  of  my 
warmth,  I stammered  out  a good-night,  and  re- 
tired. 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  HANGED. 
*****  * 
You  will  remember  that  I have  long  been  a stu- 
dent of  mesmerism,  and  no  mean  adept  in  its  prac- 
tice. You  recollect  the  success  with  which  I in- 
duced coma,  even  in  the  cases  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate unbelievers,  and  you  must  have  been  struck 
with  several  extraordinary  cases  of  clairvoyance 
which  I succeeded  in  producing.  Above  all,  you 
must  have  remarked  the  mastery  I obtained  over 
tho  wills  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  susceptible  of 
our  friends,  and  how  I seemed,  as  it  were,  to  in- 
fuse my  mind  into  theirs  ; so  that  they  acted,  felt, 
spoke,  precisely  as  I did,  without  any  external  in- 
dications by  me  of  my  wishes  or  feelings;  but 
there  was,  if  possible,  a more  extraordinary  facul- 
ty which  I occasionally  possessed.  I had,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  and  generally  in  spring, 
the  power  of  drawing  the  minds  of  others  into  my 
own ; so  that  I thought,  felt,  and  acted  precisely 
as  they  did,  with  this  important  difference,  that  I 
maintained  intact  ntyj  pwfti<toB|ciou4n§ss,  and  mv 
mind  went  on  precfeely='as"  If1  if  baa  not  been  in 


I was  a member  of  the  last  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee in  San  Francisco.  There  was  one  man  who  in- 
curred our  sentence  of  death,  regarding  whose  fate 
none  of  us  felt  any  pity,  for  of  his  guilt  there  was 
no  doubt.  He  had  murdered  an  old  man  and  his 
daughter  for  the  sake  of  some  gold-dust  they  had 
gathered.  With  respect  to  this  villain,  we  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  showed  even  more  than  or- 
dinary promptitude,  lie  was  condemned  the  very 
day  he  committed  the  crime,  and  his  execution  was 
fixed  for  the  day  after. 

An  immense  crowd  had  gathered  to  see  the  exe- 
cution, some  of  them  not  indisposed  to  attempt  a 
rescue.  But  the  Vigilance  Committee  and  their 
adherents,  determined  and  armed,  kept  a clear 
space  round  the  scaffold.  At  its  foot  stood  the 
criminal,  a clergyman  of  uncertain  persuasion  and 
dubious  character,  who  had  turned  up  in  the  dig- 
gings, a man  who  had  volunteered  to  perform  the 
last  ceremony,  and  who  alleged  some  degree  of 
professional  experience  acquired  in  England,  and, 
lastly,  three  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  of  whom 
I wfas  one. 

I had  previously  attempted  to  make  some  im- 
pression on  the  murderer’s  conscience,  but  it  was 
fenced  in  by  such  a net-work  of  sophistry,  and 
overlaid  by  such  a coating  of  sensuality  and  crime, 
that  I had  altogether  failed.  As  a last  attempt,  I 
took  his  hand  and  spoke  to  him  with  that  earnest- 
ness becoming  the  last  appeal  he  was  to  hear  on 
earth.  Involuntarily  my  power  of  mesmerism 
came  into  play.  I felt  I had  obtained  an  influence 
over  him.  I intensified  the  influence.  The  man 
was  morbidly  susceptible ; and  to  my  horror  I 
found,  before  I could  realize  what  I had  done,  that 
I was  in  full  mesmeric  rapport  with  him.  Mis 
mind,  which  at  first  I felt  I absolutely  controlled, 
had  passed  into  mine,  and  that  ever-mysterious 
dual  existence  of  which  I spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  this  letter  was  fully  induced.  Now  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  rare  species  of  clairvoy- 
ance that  neither  the  operator  nor  the  subject  can 
for  some  time  emancipate  himself  from  its  influ- 
ence. Any  other  phase  is  quite  within  the  power 
of  the  mesmerizer,  though  not  of  the  mesmerized. 
But  in  this,  the  most  perfect  rapport,  the  power  of 
the  operator  to  emancipate  himself  is  not  so  com- 
plete. The  influence  or  possession  wears  off  in 
time,  but  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  and 
even  painful  exertions  of  the  will.  I have  never 
been  able  thoroughly  to  disconnect  my  conscious- 
ness from  that  of  the  other  party  in  a shorter  space 
of  time  than  an  hour. 

Her#,  then,  I was  unexpectedly,  and  as  it  were 
fatally,  en  rapport  with  a man  who  was  in  a few 
instants  to  be  hanged.  I shuddered  at  the  thought, 
and  would  willingly  have  escaped,  but  I was  in  the 
meshes  of.  my  own  net,  and  I knew  well  that  any 
premature  efforts  would  only  tighten  its  folds.  I 
therefore  submitted  to  my  fate,  which  was  simply 
this,  that  so  far  as  thought,  emotion,  and  suffering 
went,  I was  going  to  be  executed  as  a felon.  1 
could  not  help  it.  1 nerved  myself  to  endure  the 
physical  pain,  persuading  myself  that,  after  all,  it 
would  not  be  so  very  terrible ; and  I tried  to  get 
up  a feeling  of  scientific  curiosity  in  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  44  Here,”  said  I,  44  is  an  opportu- 
nity no  man  ever  had  before,  and  which  no  man 
probably  will  ever  have  again.  It  is  given  to  me 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  death,  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely and  accurately  the  pain  of  dissolution,  and 
to  realize  the  mental  state  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  final  loss  of  consciousness,  if  indeed  (and 
I trembled  at  the  thought)  there  be  any  loss  of 
consciousness.”  At  all  events,  I determined  to 
keep  my  spectator  self  in  the  most  rigorous  state 
of  attention,  and  I sat  down  on  a bench  close  at 
hand,  and  took  out  my  watch  and  my  pocket-book 
and  pencil,  ready  to  note  down  accurately  the  mur- 
derer’s sensations,  experienced  by  myself. 

I felt  immediately  pervade  my  foreign  self  a 
feeling  of  stoical  apathy.  44  It  is  my  fate,"  thought 
the  murderer;  “I  can  not  escape.  Let  me  not 
gratify  these  fools  by  any  sign  of  fear.  I hate 
them  all.  But  my  account  with  the  world  will 
soon  be  closed.  A struggle,  and  I will  be  anni- 
hilated.” Thus  muttering  to  himself,  I felt  the 
murderer’s  hands  tied  tightly  behind  his  back  by 
the  hangman.  An  intense  feeling  of  hatred  of  tho 
human  race  and  disgust  at  himself  shot  through 
his  mind. 

He  has  reached  the  scaffold.  I felt  the  rope  ad- 
justed round  his  neck.  A moment  of  hesitation 
intervened.  44 1 am  to  do  the  last  and  fatal  thing 
on  earth,”  said  he,  as  he  still  clutched  the  handker- 
chief. 44  Well,  why  prolong  the  suspense  ? There 
it  goes !’’ 

The  hangman  pushed  the  murderer  off  the  plank 
which  served  as  a scaffold ; no  covering  was  over 
his  face. 

A sensation  of  overwhelming  waters,  billow  aft- 
er billow  rolling  over  my  head  and  striking  me  on 
the  chest,  forcing  me  backward  from  my  vain  at- 
tempts to  surge  up  against  it ; the  noise  as  of  un- 
ceasing thunder;  shrieks  of  tortured  demons,  and 
the  blackness  of  darkness. 

First  Minute. — Suddenly  I am  conscious;  I 
feel  the  rope  round  my  neck ; I vehemently  try  to 
release  my  hands  to  loosen  it.  Oh,  if  I could  but 
get  free  my  hands,  I might  yet  be  saved ! 1 strike 

with  my  feet ; I swing  myself  back.  Oh,  heaven 
and  earth,  could  my  feet  but  reach  the  scaffold  I 
might  yet  be  saved — there  might  be  pity  in  that 
gaping  crowd ! I recollect  or  imagine  some  old 
story,  which  said  that  a man,  if  he  once  gets  back 
to  the  scaffold,  can’t  be  pushed  from  it  again.  In 
my  frenzy  I think  I see  the  act  of  Parliament  with 
the  Queen’s  signature.  Yes,  yes,  the  murderer 
faintly  gurgles,  I am  yet  saved ! 

In  vain  1 in  vain ! my  efforts  are  hopeless ; I sub- 
side in  despair.  But  woe  is  me ! this  seems  to 
have  taken  hours.  I am  choking;  my  lungs  la- 
bor like  a mighty  engine,  and  my  hea’rt  beats  as 
if  it  would  burst  through  my  breast ; but  I am  not 
yet  dying.  And  yet  I have  read  that  the  strug- 
gles of  the  hanging  man  do  not  last  three  minutes, 
and  I have  seen  many  an  execution  where  the  man 
'Jiadinstantaneously ; but  I,  I have  been  hours  in 


The  felon  looked  with  his  eyes  nearly  protrud- 
ing from  their  sockets  on  the  crowd.  There  was 
no  weariness  with  them,  no  movement  of  pity, 
which  surely  there  would  have  been  even  for  him, 
suffering  such  protracted  agony.  Has  his  agony, 
then,  really  lasted  so  long  as  he  thinks  ? Alas,  he 
is  the  only  one  to  think  about  it,  and,  oh  misery! 
time  is  annihilated.  Time  is  relative,  and  the 
acute  mind  of  the  murderer  at  once  recognized 
that  what  we  feel  as  time  is  merely  the  succession 
of  our  ideas,  and  that,  if  these  are  quickened,  time 
loses  its  meaning.  If,  for  instance,  a certain  num- 
ber of  ideas,  which  when  in  life,  said  he  to  him- 
self (and  the  murderer  reasoned  as  if  he  were  dead), 
seemed  to  occupy  a minute  of  time,  were  acceler- 
ated so  as  to  occupy  only  a second  or  a fraction  of 
a second,  then  a minute  of  human  time  may  repre- 
sent an  hour,  a week,  a year. 

But  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  his  mind 
fof  a time  lost  coherence;  suddenly  he  and  I saw 
a cottage  by  the  side  of  a brook,  and  the  murderer 
felt  himself  a young  boy,  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
tho  brook,  sorrowful  and  crying  he  knew  not  why, 
but  from  some  unutterable  misery.  And  now  there 
came  out  of  the  honev-suckled  door  a beautiful 
girl.  He  saw  her  as  he  recollected  her,  his  first 
beloved,  in  the  days  of  his  innocence,  the  same 
bright  blue  eye,  and  golden  hair,  and  bounding 
figure.  She  came  up  to  him.  I felt  her  soft  arm 
put  tenderly  round  his  neck,  and  she  kissed  the 
tears  from  his  wretched  face.  44  Dearest  George,” 
she  whispered,  “why  are  you  crying?  Look  at 
your  own  Mary.”  And  in  my  murderer’s  heart, 
regenerated  back  to  its  youth,  I felt  a fleeting  sen- 
sation of  happiness  and  joy.  When  out  from  an 
ungle  of  the  house  sprang  a furious  mastiff;  with 
the  bound  he  wrenched  the  child  from  his  neck, 
and  she  rolled,  shrieking  in  terror,  into  the  brook. 

I — that  is,  the  murderer — tried  in  vain  to  save 
her ; but,  alas ! alas ! he  was  rooted  to  the  spot, 
and  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  I felt, 
as  its  jaws  tightened  upon  him,  that  I was  chok- 
ing. 

Second  Minute. — The  murderer  for  a second 
or  two  was  insensible  ; on  recovering,  he  felt  fiery 
pains  shoot  through  his  body.  Mis  eyes  seemed 
on  flame,  and  his  tongue,  which  he  had  severely 
bitten,  protruded  from  his  mouth.  Again  he  real- 
ized his  position,  and  again  the  dismal  phantas- 
magoria of  frenzy  supervened ; again  the  honey- 
suckled  cottage,  but  now  the  flowers  are  away,  and 
an  icy  winter  has  taken  all  color  from  nature ; the 
brook  is  arrested,  and  corrugated  icy  ridges  rear 
themselves  above  its  banks.  But  there  comes 
thither,  tripping  with  such  light  steps  that  the 
hoar-frost  on  the  grass  is  not  disturbed,  a figure  in 
the  full  bloom  of  womanhood,  the  same  golden  hair 
and  blue  eyes ; but  the  girl  is  ten  years  older  now, 
and  she  carols  with  merry  voice  a melancholy  dit- 
ty of  love  and  suicide.  And  she  puts  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kisses  him  ; but  somehow  her 
kisses  burn,  and  the  embrace  of  her  arm  gets  tight- 
er round  his  neck.  “Not  so  tight,  my  beloved,” 
he  seems  to  say;  “let  me  breathe.”  And  as  the 
pressure  continues,  he  tries  to  loosen  her  arms ; 
but,  soft  to  the  touch  at  first,  they  gradually  be- 
come rigid  as  iron.  His  breathing  becomes  diffi- 
cult ; he  looks  up  for  pity  in  her  face.  It  has 
changed ; it  is  Mary  still,  but  not  the  bright  and 
glorious  Mary  whose  innocence  he  betrayed,  but 
the  Mary  whom,  ten  years  after  his  desertion,  he 
had  met  in  a haunt  of  thieves  in  London,  haggard, 
hopeless,  revengeful;  and  the  iron  grasp  of  her 
arm  tightened,  and  she  looked  with  the  hatred  of  a 
demon  into  his  darkening  eyes,  and  suddenly  the 
phantasm  vanished,  and  he  saw  looking  up  the  un- 
pitving  faces  of  the  crowd,  and  the  hag’s  arms  were 
changed  into  the  fatal  rope. 

First  Half  of  the  Third  Minute.— Grad- 
ually again  mania  supervened.  He  was  at  his 
mother’s  death-bed.  He  heard  anew  her  last  and 
solemn  exhortations,  and  he  looked  again  at  the 
stern  face  of  his  father.  Ah  ! now  be  felt  what 
had  been  that  mother’s  love ; now  he  could  see, 
with  spiritual  intuition,  the  despair  which  tore  his 
father’s  heart ; and  he  threw  himself  before  them, 
and  promised  that,  if  they  would  but  forgive  him, 
he  would  give  up  his  evil  ways.  And  he  thought 
that  his  mother  tried  to  speak  his  pardon,  but  she 
was  choking  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  the  blessed 
words  could  not  find  an  utterance.  But  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  at  her  bed,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  weep.  It  was  too  late:  one  violent  spasmodic 
effort,  and  then  alb  was  still,  and  the  father  and 
son  were  alone.  And  then  memory  conjured  up 
the  final  quarrel  with  his  father,  which  had  driven 
him  to  despair.  He  lived  over  again  that  misera- 
ble night  when  first  he  was  houseless.  Slowly  and 
painfully  there  passed  before  his  mind’s  eye  the 
criminal  and  disastrous  actions  of  his  life,  repro- 
duced in  all  their  detail — and  then  utter  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Second  Half  of  the  Third  Minute. — The 
murderer  thought  he  heard  a voice  saying  to  him, 
44  Solve  me  immediately  the  origin  of  evil.  Tell 
me  the  destiny  of  man,  its  reasons,  and  its  uses. 
Separate  to  me  the  free  from  the  fatal.  Tell  me 
what  is  human,  what  divine  justice.”  And  he 
thought  over  these  problems,  which  he  had  former- 
ly meditated  on  in  vain ; but  his  reasons  always 
ran  into  a circle;  he  was  ever  coming  back  to  the 
point  from  which  he  started,  and  the  different 
problems  mixed  themselves  up  together.  Against 
his  will,  the  train  of  thought  he  had  been  pursuing 
on  one  snbject  glanced  into  another  to  which  it  had 
no  relation.  But  somehow  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  all  merged  in  the  idea  of  Eternity,  and  that 
idea  conjured  up  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  ser- 
pent biting  its  tail,  and  this  set  agoing  a new  train 
of  phantasms.  The  arguments  he  had  been  using 
suddenly  became  folds  of  serpents,  joined  them- 
selves together,  and  grew,  each  problem,  into  a 
separate  serpent,  all  of  which  turned  hissing  upon 
him,  and  wound  themselves  round  his  body. 
Tighter  and  tighter  grew  their  folds,  which  multi- 
plied to  infinity,  until  at  last  the  pressure  seemed 
to  force  out  his  life,  and  he  again  became  uncon- 

, First  Quarter  or  the  Focrtii  Minute.— I he 


murderer  awoke  with  a start.  For  a moment— to 
him  and  to  me  an  hour — he  realized  his  real  posi- 
tion and  struggled  ; and  then  strong  madness,  and 
there  appeared  before  him  in  solemn  array  all  his 
victims:  his  mother,  with  no  pit}*  in  her  face;  his 
father,  as  he  was  when  last  they  parted ; Mary, 
not  the  child  or  the  beautiful  woman,  but  Mary 
the  lost  and  the  hopeless ; the  boy  he  had  killed 
in  London  in  an  access  of  passion;  the  ruined 
merchant,  accompanied  by  his  beggared  familv; 
and  many  others ; but  conspicuously  the  old  man 
and  his  daughter;  and  seated  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form was  a judge — the  classical  Bhadamanthus. 
And,  behold,  one  after  the  other  gave  testimony 
against  him,  and  he  had  no  defense;  and  as  they 
one  by  one  delivered  their  testimony,  their  sins 
were  put  to  his  account,  and  he  was  frequently 
tortured  to  supply  broken  links  of  evidence.  At 
last,  after  the  trial  had  endured  for  months— it 
might  he  for  years — there  remained  only  the  old 
man  and  his  daughter,  and  Mary  the  hag,  and 
Bhadamanthus ; and  Mary  put  her  iron  arms  again 
round  his  neck,  while  severe  and  unpitying  Rha- 
damanthus  looked  down  upon  them. 

The  murderer  was  dead. 

One  morning  I awoke.  My  existence  w*as 
changed.  I came  back  to  time.  I found  myself 
lying  on  a bed,  and  some  friends  were  bathing  my 
temples.  I had  fainted,  they  said,  at  the  sight  of 
the  execution,  and  it  had  been  some  time  before 
they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  me  back  to  con- 
sciousness. Oh!  bad  they  known  wliat  was  in- 
volved in  that!  But  I could  not  speak  of  my 
experiences.  For  a long  time  I could  speak  co- 
herently of  nothing.  I believe  my  companions 
were  right  in  sending  me  down  to  JSan  Francisco, 
and  that  the  control,  to  which  for  some  time  I was 
subjected,  was  necessary.  For  long  my  mind 
was  unequal  to  any  task.  Ever,  when  I attempt- 
ed to  think  of  any  thing,  the  century  of  agony  I 
had  undergone  came  back  to  my  memory. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  SLAVIC-TRADE. 

A communication  lias  been  made  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  .Ur.  Trescot,  tbe  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
oil  the  subject  of  the  Goolie  and  Slave  trade,  In  answer 
to  one  from  Lord  John  Russell.  The  latter  made  a prop- 
osition that  a system  of  cruising  should  be  established  on 
tlie  Cuban  coast  for  the  prevention  of  the  landing  of  na- 
tive Africans  and  the  seizure  of  slave  vessels  in  Cuban 
waters.  To  this  proposition  ottr  Government  enn  not 
give  its  consent,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  a de- 
parture from  our  established  policy  of  non-intervention 
in  tlie  affairs  of  foreign  nations.  Another  proposition 
was  that  the  United  States  Government  should  give  its 
consent  to  tlie  importation  of  Coolies  as  apprentices ; but 
this  is  also  objected  to  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  STATE  CONVENTION. 

Tlie  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  at  Syra- 
cuse on  22d,  and  organized  temporarily  by  tlie  election 
of  Janies  C.  Smith,  of  Ontario,  to- preside.  Tlie  list  of 
delegates  was  then  called,  and  tlie  matter  of  credentials 
settled  satisfactorily,  when  the  President  a|  pointed  a 
Committee  to  select  permanent  officers,  and  tlie  Conven- 
tion took  a recess.  On  reassembling,  tlie  Committee  re- 
ported in  lavor  of  Jnmcs  M.  Cook  for  permanent  Presi- 
dent, witli  tlie  usual  number  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
Secretaries.  A Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  ap- 
pointed, after  which  tlie  Convention  proceeded  to  tlie 
nomination  of  candidates  for  State  officers,  with  tho  fol- 
lowing result: 

Governor Fihvin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York. 

LiiWenant-Govemor  . .Kobt.  Campbell,  of  Monroe. 
Canal  Commissiorur  ..  .S.  II.  Barnes  of  Chenango. 
State  1‘rison  Inspector. James  K.  Bates,  of  Jefferson. 
After  the  selection  of  the  State  ticket,  the  Electoral  tick- 
et was  arranged  and  tlie  State  Committee  was  nppoiuted. 

A TltOTEST  FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGAINST 
DISUNION. 

A letter  from  Colonel  B.  F.  Perry,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  been  published  in  the  Charleston  Courier.  It  is  a 
very  able  and  manly  protest  against  tlie  menaces  of  Dis- 
union in  which  many  prominent  Southern  politicians  are 
permitting  themselves  to  indulge.  Colonel  Perry  was  a 
member  of  tlie  South  Carolina  Legislature  last  year,  and 
is  a gentleman  of  great  ability  and  independence  of  char- 
acter. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  JAPANESE. 

The  Niagara  readied  tlie  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  on 
tho  17th  of  July,  having  made  the  distance  in  seventeen 
days.  Tlie  Japanese  expressed  themselves  ns  much 
pleased  with  their  visit  to  tl^s  country.  Tlie  Embassa- 
dors had  caused  to  he  removed  from  the  cabin  assigned 
to  them  almost  every  article  of  furniture  which  had  been 
provided  expressly  for  them  here  nt  great  cost,  preferring 
to  sit  on  tlie  carpet  in  tlie  Oriental  style.  They  managed 
to  while  away  tlie  time  in  eating  seven  or  eight  times  a 
day,  smoking,  playing  chess,  and  caressing  their  great 
toes — which  latter  operation  afforded  them  evident  sol- 
ace and  satisfaction.  Tommy  w as  as  lively  and  nninsing 
ns  ever,  and  still  addicted  himself  to  the  habit  of  writing 
love-letters  to  his  sweet-hearts. 


another  ntiz e-fight. 

A prize-fight  took  place  on  Tuesday  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood of  Island  Pond  between  two  pugilists  named  Kelly 
and  Kerrigan.  They  fought  twenty-five  rounds,  when 
Kerrigan,  having  received  a foul  blow,  was  declared  tne 
victor.  Neither  party  received  much  punishment 
A DARING  CONSPIRACY  FOILED. 

The  Richmond  (Virginia)  Dispatch  says:  “O'!0 
tli o most  daring  conspiracies  by  negroes  to  murder  a 
white  man  that  we  I nve  ever  heard  of  came  to  light  m 
Halifax  County,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Danville,  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Conductor  Cheatham,  of  tlie  Etcu 
mond  and  Danville  Railway.  , 

“ Mr.  Samuel  Hairston,  a wealthy  farmer  in  II«M"*< 
lias  an  overseer  on  one  of  liis  plantations  who  is  a strict 
disciplinarian,  and  a man  of  great  firmness.  On  the  day 
in  question,  while  the  overseer  was  sitting  in  his  office, 
six  stout  negro  fellows  employed  upon  tlie  farm  cahea 
upon  him,  and  after  informing  him  that  a party  _ 
g.nes  in  the  woods  near  by  was  preparing  for  an  insur 
rection  invited  him  to  go  witli  them  and  witness  mo 
plan  of  operations.  Not  suspecting  that  they  had  * * 
design  upon  him,  but  being  anxious  to  capture  the  ring 
leaders  of  the  rebels,  if  he  should , see  them,  he  *tepp£ 
into  another  room,  armed  himself  with  a «v0-“0  * ’ 
and  then  Btarted  off  with  the  assassins,  tl.ey  not  knowl  g 
that,  lie  was  fully  prepared  for  any  emergency  foregt 
“ The  negroes  led  the  way  until  getting  h t new. 
some  distance,  when  they  suddenly  0‘°Pl*d  r 'e™  n„d, 
ly-d„g  pit,  when  the  spokesman  son 

pointing  to  tlie  hole,  said  to  Mm,  The-e,  y inlltes 

of  a is  your  grave  ! \ou  have  but  btteen  f ^ 

to  make  your  peace  with  God  or  *•  "J0Vvcr,  killed 
s thought  the  overseer  drew  Ms  Colts  rev  ^ fifth 
nurof  the  ruffians  dead  at  his  feet,  and  s *“ook  to 


seeing  which  the  sixth  one  took  t< 

" --  ,dfl,  and  tlie  overseer  having  n< 
_ had  de- 

Bome  de* 


samsmmmF' 
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or  more  of  tliera  had  received, 
to  get  him  off  in  the  woods  to 
presence  of  mind  in  taking  his 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  no 
,o  aid  him,  doubtless  saved  him 


A SNUG  FAMILY. 

Wo  find  tiie  following  in  the  New  York  Daily  News: 
>.  p.  s.  Dickinson  of  Binghamton,  Broome  County,  is 
represented  in  tho  New  York  Custom-house  by  Auslmm 
Binhnll,  his  son-in-law,  who  draws  from  the  General 
Government,  with  salary  and  seizures,  some  $20,0  0 per 
annum;  a brother  of  Daniel  S.  is  Deputy  Naval  Officer, 
a position  worth  between  three  and -four  thousand  dollars 
a year;  Aiisbiini  Birdsall's  brother  has  a good  berth  in 
the  place  of  Entry  Clerk,  with  two  or  three  thousand  a 
year.  Ausbum  Birdsall's  brother-in-law  is  a United 
Suites  Weigher,  which  is  worth  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  a vear,  and  on  the  first  of  August  a person  by  the 
name  of  Murray,  a recently  acquired  son-in-law  of  Daniel 
S. , was  provided  with  a profitable  position  in  the  New 
York  Custom-house.  Samuel  G.  Courtney,  another  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  D.,  it  is  rumored  is  to  be  provided  for  short- 
ly, ns  a small  consolation  for  his  overwhelming  defeat 
when  running  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  Al- 
bany County.  Who  says  the  Dickinson  family  is  not 
well  provided  for?’ 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  D.  U.  Martin,  the  gentleman  who  left  Boston  some 
two  weeks  ago  in  a little  two-oared  wherry,  arrived  safe- 
ly in  this  city  on  Thursday  about  5j  o’clock,  having  ac- 
complished his  extraordinary  feat  in  about  eighty  hours 
of  actual  rowing,  averaging  over  five  miles  per  hour.  He 
subsisted  almost  wholly  on  berries  and  other  fruit,  drink- 
ing no  water;  the  last  day’s  pull,  from  a place  ten  miles 
east  of  Sands  Point,  was  accomplished  after  a late  break- 
fast, a portion  of  one  water-melon  only  serving  for  his  re- 
freshment. He  took  lodgings  with  Mr.  Darling  at  No. 
504  Sheriff  Street. 


served  punishment  one 
„„a  laid  the  above  plan 
effect  their  ends.  His 
pj, to],  and  his  coolness 
white  person  was  nigh  t 
fr  'in  a horrid  death. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

tiik  “ pope’s  own”  at  home. 

The  “Pope’s  Own"  are  in  the  greatest  distress.  A 
large  party  of  the  “ Brigade”  Ian  led  at  Hull  on  the  3b  t 
ult.,  and  their  condition  excited  the  greatest  com mbe ra- 
tion. They  were  shoeless  ami  stoekingless,  and  their 
garments  hung  nbout  them  in  rags  and  tatters.  Some 
maintain  a dogged  silence,  and  others  freely  expose  the 
great  deceit  pncticed  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  Ilia 
Holiness.  General  Lamoriciore  will  find  it  hard  work  to 
make  up  that  “second  Brigade.’’  The  next  Irishmen 
who  enlist  in  any  Italian  service  will  most  likely  prefer 
that  of  Garibaldi.  Perhaps  the  “ Pope’s  Own"  who  have 
been  already  caught  may  be  compelled  to  find  shelter 
under  the  banners  of  the  Liberator  ere  many  weeks  have 
elapsed. 

FRANCE. 

DEPARTURE  OF  TIIK  SYRIAN  SQUADRON. 

A telegram  dated  Marseilles,  Thursday,  August  9, 
says;  “General  Beaufort  has  left  for  Syria  with  1000 
men.  In  an  order  of  the  day  he  reminds  the  soldiers 
that  they  are  going  to  avenge  offended  humanity  in  a 
country  where  they  will  find  souvenirs  of  Godefroy,  tho 
Crusaders,  General  Bonaparte,  and  the  first  Republic. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  ‘The  wishes  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  accompany  tho  expedition.’  Three  vessels  have 
left  Toulon  with  troops  for  Syria," 

TIIK  KMPEROIt’s  SPEECH  TO  TIIK  TROOPS. 

The  Emperor,  after  reviewing  the  troops  destined  for 
Syria,  addressed  them  as  follows: 

“Sowjiebb!  You  leave  for  Syria.  France  bails  with 
joy  an  expedition,  the  sole  aim  of  which  is  to  cause  the 
rights  of  justice  and  humanity  to  triumph.  You  do  not 
go  to  make  war  against  a foreign  nation,  but  to  assist 
the  Sultan  in  bringing  back  to  obedience  bis  subjects, 
who  are  blinded  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  former  century. 
In  that  district  you  have  great  reminiscences.  Fulfill 
your  duty:  show  yourselves  worthy  to  be  the  children 
of  those  who  once  gloriously  carried  into  that  country 
the  banner  of  Christ.  You  do  not  leave  in  great  num- 
bers, but  your  courage  and  prestige  are  a supply  to  the 
deficiency ; because,  whenever  the  French  flag  is  seen  to 
pass,  the  nations  know  that  a great  causo  precedes  it, 
and  that  great  people  follow  it.” 

The  Emperor  has  given  200,000  francs  in  aid  of  the 
fugitives  from  Syria. 


ITALY. 

GARIBALDI  ABOUT  TO  DESCEND  UPON 
CALABRIA. 

There  are  no  public  advices  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Garibaldi.  Our  previous  intelligence  informed  us  that 
some  of  bis  troops  bad  invested  or  besieged  Fort  Scylla. 
Since  then  no  accounts  have  come  either  confirming  or 
denying  this  statement.  "We  learn,  however,  that  pri- 
vate letters  have  been  received  stating  that  Garibaldi 
bad  actually  landed  on  the  main  land,  and  was  cn  route 
for  Naples.  His  letter  to  Victor  Emanuel,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  making  extensive  preparations  for 
operations  on  the  main  land,  indicates  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  in  these  private  advices.  Naples,  of  course, 
will  suppress  all  news  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  only  through 
diplomatic  sources  that  such  information  can  be  obtained. 

NAPLES  IN  A STATE  OF  SIEGE. 

Naples  has  been  declared  in  a state  of  siege.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Austria  would  take  sides  with  the  Neapoli- 
tan Government  in  tho  event  of  Garibaldi  landing  at  Na- 
ples, and  that  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca 
would  be  disregarded.  Austria  has  also  demanded  from 
Piedmont  an  explanation  of  the  letter  of  Garibaldi  to 
Victor  Emanuel.  There  are  also  rumors  of  an  Austrian 
manifesto  against  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  making  its 
appearance  on  the  Emperor's  birth-day.  Garibaldi  is 
said  to  have  visited  Naples  in  person,  to  confer  with  the 
revolutionary  leaders. 

LETTER  FROM  VICTOR  EMANUEL  TO  GARIBALDI. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  Victor  Emanuel 
to  Garibaldi : 

“ Dear  General,— You  know  that  when  you  started 
for  Sicily  you  did  not  have  my  approbation.  To-day, 
considering  the  gravity  of  existing  circumstances,  1 de- 
cide upon  giving  you  a warning,  being  aware  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  sentiments  for  me. 

“ In  order  to  put  an  end  to  a war  between  Italians  and 
Italians,  I counsel  you  to  renounce  the  idea  of  passing 
with  your  valorous  troops  to  the  Neapolitan  main  land, 
provided  that  the  King  of  Naples  consents  to  evacuate 
the  whole  of  the  island,  and  to  leave  the  Sicilians  free  to 
deliberate  upon  and  to  Bettle  their  destinies. 

“I  would  reserve  to  myself  full  liberty  of  action  rela- 
tive to  Sicily  in  the  event  of  the  King  of  Naples  being 
unable  to  accept  this  condition.  General,  follow  my  ad- 
vice, and  you  will  see  that  it  is  useful  to  Italy,  whose 
power  of  augmenting  her  merits  you  would  facilitate  by 
showing  to  Europe  that  even  as  she  knows  how  to  con- 
quer so  does  she  know  how  to  make  a good  use  of  her 
victory.’’ 

garibaldi’s  reply. 

Garibaldi  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  pressure  of  this  let- 
ter as  very  heavy,  for  he  has  very  coolly  replied  to  tho 
King  as  follows; 

“Sire,— Your  Majesty  knows  the  high  esteem  and  the 
devotion  which  I feel  toward  your  Majesty ; but  such  is 
the  present  state  of  things  in  Italy  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  I can  not  obey  your  Majesty’s  injunctions,  much 
as  I should  like  It.  I am  called  for  and  urged  on  by  the 
people  of  Naples.  I have  tried  in  vain,  with  what  influ- 
ence I had,  to  restrain  them,  feeling,  as  I do,  that  a more 
favorable  moment  would  be  desirable.  But  if  I should 
now  hesitate  I should  endanger  the  cause  of  Italy,  and 
not  fulfill  my  duty  as  an  Italian.  May  your  Majesty, 
therefore,  permit  me  this  time  not  to  obey.  As  soon  as 
I shall  have  done  with  the  task  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
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wishes  of  the  people  who  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbon,  I shall  lay  down  my  sword  at 
your  Majesty’s  feet,  and  shall  uity  yu.:r  Majesty  for  the 
remainder  of  my  lifetime.  ’ " Garibaldi." 

The  letter  is  dated  Mclazzo,  tho  27th  of  July. 

INVASION  OF  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

A letter  from  Rome  states  that  on  the  1st  inBt.  a body 
of  1590  Piedmontese  volunteers  landed  at  San  Stcfano, 
on  the  Papal  territory.  They  intended  to  march  on  Cor- 
neto.  General  Guyon  immediately  sent  orders  to  the 
commander  of  the  battalion  of  Chasseurs  stationed  at 
Civita  Vecchia  to  detach  a part  of  his  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  threatened  town.  The  French  garrison  of 
Rome  (General  Guyon  having  left  on  the  6th)  is  com- 
manded temporarily  by  Generul  Noue. 

THE  “POPE’S  OWN”  IN  TROUBLE  AGAIN. 

A communication  from  Rome,  of  the  4th  inst.,  says: 

“St.  Patrick’s  battalion  lias  again  been  troublesome  at 
Spolcto,  and  dark  hints  have  been  thrown  out  that  the 
battalion  will  be  broken  up,  and  the  soldiers  dispersed 
through  other  foreign  regiments  in  consequence.  I 
should  hardly  think  this  can  ever  be  the  case  without 
the  consent  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  as  it  is  expressly 
specified  in  their  printed  engagements  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  obliged  to  serve  if  foreign  sol- 
diers or  officers  are  introduced  into  the  corps,  or  if  it  ever 
ceases  to  be  an  essentially  Irish  regiment.  The  row  at 
Spoleto  took  place  a few  days  ago,  and  appears  to  have 
commenced  among  the  Irish  themselves.  Their  com- 
manding officer,  Major  O’Reilly,  wished  to  quiet  the  af- 
fair himself,  and  would  no  doubt  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing so,  but  Colonel  Pimodan,  a French  officer,  who  com- 
mands the  whole  troops  in  garrison  at  Spolcto,  insisted 
on  sending  a force  of  gens  d’armes  to  establish  order.  A 
desperate  conflict  ensued.  In  which  many  hard  blows 
were  exchanged.  The  most  serious  injury  inflicted  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  the  sabre  of  a gendarme,  which 
cut  down  an  unfortunate  Paddy  entirely.  General  do 
Lamoriciere  has,  I understand,  declined  receiving  Major 
O'Reilly’s  report  on  the  affair,  the  official  relation  of  which 
is  to  come  from  Colonel  Pimodan.” 

A TOUCHING  TALE. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes:  “When  Garibaldi 
arrived  at  Barcelona,  he  first  directed  his  steps  to  the 
ambulance,  to  visit  the  wounded  of  Medici's  two  skirm- 
ishes, who  numbered,  perhaps,  fifty  persons.  He  stopped 
with  surprise  before  the  bed  of  a beardless  boy,  whom  he 
recognized  at  once  as  Quinto.  Garibaldi  interrogated 
him  as  to  how  he  got  there,  wounded,  after  having  been 
sent  off  to  Genoa.  The  boy,  more  embarrassed  than  the 
first  time,  made  liis  confession.  He  had  scampered 
across  tiie  fields,  had  gained  the  high  road  to  Messina, 
mid  followed  on  till  he  caught  up  with  the  army  of  Me- 
dici. When  Medici  sent  forward  his  reconnoitring  par- 
ty toward  Melazzo,  and  became  engaged  with  the  en- 
emy, Quinto  watched  his  chance  till  one  of  the  inen 
fell ; he  then  seized  the  fallen  man’s  gun  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  bounded  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight. 

“ ‘And  that’s  the  wny,  yon  little  rascal,’  said  Garibal- 
di, smiling,  ‘ that  you  have  got  yourself  maimed.  Where 
is  your  wound  ?’  At  this  question  Quinto  lost  counte- 
nance, but  replied,  ‘In  the  back.  General.’  ‘Oh I oil!’ 
said  Garibaldi,  with  a smile  of  pity.  ‘You  see  now, 
coglione,  that  war  is  no  child's  play.  I hope  the  wound 
is  not  dangerous  T ‘ Oh  no,  only  a spent  bull.’ 

“ Garibaldi  walked  away  with  a shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. In  the  back  ? The  poor  boy  understood  the  insin- 
uation only  toQ  well,  but  could  not  find  nt  the  moment  a 
word  with  which  to  justify  himself.  But  when  the  Gen- 
eral was  gone  he  rolled  on  his  bed  of  straw,  shedding 
tears  of  rage  and  humiliation. 

“ Tiie  General  had  not  seen  the  young  volunteer  for 
the  last  time.  The  incidents  which  accompanied  the 
battle  of  Melazzo  are  known.  At  the  moBt  critical  mo- 
ment, when  tho  Dictator  was  engaged  in  a hand-to-hand 
fight  in  his  own  defense,  he  saw  suddenly  reappear  at  liis 
side  the  young  volunteer  he  had  left  tiie  evening  before 
at  tiie  ambulance.  ‘ What  1 that  gamin  again  1’  ex- 
claimed Garibaldi.  But  at  the  same  moment  the  poor 
boy  made  an  effort  to  bIiow  his  bleeding  breast,  and  ut- 
tering a cry  worthy  of  a licro  of  antiquity,  ‘This  time. 
General,  it  is  the  good  side  1’  he  fell  dead  at  Garibaldi’s 
feet.” 

SYRIA. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  DAMASCUS. 

The  latest  dates  from  Damascus  report  all  quiet  there, 
but  murders  were  still  committed  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Thirty  thousand  Christian  women  were  sold 
at  twenty-five  piastres  each,  and  were  detained  in  ha- 
rems. 

The  Imperial  firman  to  the  people  of  Syria,  accom- 
panied by  tiie  proclamation  of  Fuad  Pacha,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Constantinople,  mention  of  which  lias 
been  made  in  our  foreign  advices,  lias  been  published. 
It  is  stated  that  Hie  multitude  who  listened  to  its  reading 
at  Beyrout  received  it,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  iu 
perfect  silence. 

It  is  stated  now,  in  contradiction  to  previous  reports, 
that  the  English  intend  to  land  fifteen  hundred  men  in 
Syria;  but  whether  tills  force  is  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  French,  or  merely  to  protect  British  subjects,  the  tel- 
egram does  not  say. 

PROMPT  ACTION  OF  FUAD  PACHA. 

Tiie  prompt  action  of  Fuad  Pacha  appears  to  be  re- 
storing confidence  among  the  Christians  of  Syria.  The 
Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  transmits  to  tiie 
Turkish  Embassador  in  London  the  following  telegram 
from  Fuad  Pacha,  dated  Damascus,  August  4: 

“Yesterday  I arrested  S80  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  massacres.  To-day  tiie  number  of  arrests  exceeds 
400.  By  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  latest,  tiie  per.-ons 
of  rank  who  are  gravely  compromised  will  be  under  ar- 
rest. Tiie  guilty  persons  condemned  by  tiie  Council 
Extraordinary,  which  I have  already  appointed,  will  be 
executed  immediately.  A great  part  of  tiie  property, 
furniture,  and  articles  of  value  that  had  been  hidden 
away  lias  been  seized.  Tiie  respectable  inhabitants  have 
given  us  moral  support  by  their  calmness.  Tiie  evil- 
doers are  struck  with  terror.  The  greatest  tranquillity 
lias  prevailed  in  the  town  during  these  arrests,  which 
have  been  effected  without  striking  a blow.  Tiie  Impe- 
rial troops  have  given  a fresh  proof  of  zeal  and  patriot- 
ism.” 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

A letter  from  Beyrout,  dated  21st  July,  says : “ I wrote 
on  the  19th  inst.  Since  then  we  have  had  news  from 
Damascus  down  to  yesterday  morning.  The  reign  of 
terror  continues.  A Christian  has  only  to  show  liis  head 
in  order  to  be  cut  down  by  tiie  mob.  During  the  five 
days’  massacre  about  a thousand  Christian  families  have 
found  refuge  in  the  Serai,  or  large  government  house. 
Of  these  nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  women  had  been  vio- 
lated by  tho  Turkish  soldiers,  under  tiie  very  eye  of  the 
Pacha.  Tiie  whole  Christian  quarter  is  burned  down, 
hardly  a house  remaining,  and  fifteen  thousand  souls  are 
now  houseless.  The  Christian  merchants  had  lost  their 
all — money,  bonds,  books,  and  valuables;  and  many  of 
those  who  a week  ago  could  count  their  fortunes  by  tens 
of  thousands  sterling  are  now  beggars. 

“In  Beyrout  Fuad  Pacha  lias  done  nothing  as  yet  be- 
yond putting  three  or  four  inferior  military  officers  under 
arrest.  It  appears  that  lie  has  tiie  fullest  powers,  even 
of  life  and  death.  If  he  uses  them  to  proper  effect,  and 
is  prompt  in  striking  those  that  are  guilty,  lie  will  make 
a name  for  himself  of  European  fame.  But  1 fear  great- 
ly, not  for  the  man,  but  for  the  great  obstacles  lie  will 
find  thrown  in  his  way. 

“ The  Moslems  will  be  furious  if  a hair  of  one  of  their 
co-religionists  is  touched ; and  unless  ample  punishment 
is  inflicted  on  several  pachas  and  other  high  officials  in 
Syria,  and  this  in  tiie  province  where  they  have  offended, 
tiie  just  anger  of  the  Christian  Powers  will  not  bo  satis- 
fied." 

NO  AMERICANS  IN  DAMASCUS. 

A letter  from  a missionary  says:  “There  were  no 
American  citizens  in  Damascus  at  tiie  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Mr.  Crawford  and  family  are  living  in  tiie  village 
of  Yebrood,  some  ten  hours’  distance  from  the  city,  and 
occupied  a house  jointly  with  a Moslem  Sheik.  This 


feet  in  itself  will  secure  bis  protection.  Singular  as  it  I 
may  seem  a Moslem  will  lose  his  own  life  sooner  than  al- 
low tiie  guest  iu  liis  tiouse  to  be  molested.  Thousands 
of  Christians  were  saved  in  this  way  in  Damascus— and 
it  is  currently  reported  that  several  Moslems  lost  their 
lives  in  defending  the  Christians  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  tlieir  houses.  Forty  Moslem  houses  were  burned  dur- 
ing the  insurrection,  whether  by  accident  or  in  revenge 
for  private  wrongs  is  not  known. 

HORRIBLE  STORIES  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

“ Horrible  stories  are  afloat  about  tiie  thousands  of 
Christian  women  of  Damascus.  Our  blood  almost  con- 
geals at  tiie  thought  of  such  a fate.  I knew  many  of 
them ; they  were  fair  and  beautiful,  and  many  of  them 
gentle  and  to  some  extent  cultivated.  Hundreds  of  these 
were  doubtless  buried  beneath  tiie  ruins  of  tlieir  burning 
bouses;  but  we  are  told  that  thousands  were  carried  off 
into  tiie  interior  by  the  Koords  and  Arabs  of  tiie  desert, 
to  be  destroyed  at  tlieir  leisure.  Horror  of  horrors! 
We  learn  that  many  of  them  have  turned  Moslems  to 
save  their  lives.  Several  hundred  of  such  renegades 
have  been  reported,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  more 
not  yet  heard  from.  A letter  from  tiie  Greek  refugees 
from  Hasbeiya,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Damascus  from 
tiie  Druses,  coolly  relates  the  fact  of  their  change  of  re- 
ligion." 

MEXICO. 

PROSPECT  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND 
MEXICO. 

The  Spanish  Naval  Commander  has  peremptorily  de- 
manded from  the  Juarez  Government  tiie  rendition  of  a 
bark  which  belonged  to  Marin’s  filibustering  expedition, 
and  which  was  captured  and  taken  to  Vera  Cruz.  Twen- 
ty-four liours  were  granted  to  consider  the  Spanisli  de- 
mands, and  in  the  event  of  a refusal  a bombardment  was 
threatened.  Though  tiie  Government  of  Juarez  refused 
to  deliver  up  tiie  bark  or  to  salute  the  .Spanish  flag,  a 
bombardment  was  not  attempted.  The  most  effectual 
measures  toere  taken  to  resist  the  threatened  violence. 
It  is  intimated  that  this  is  the  hnsis  of  an  attempt  at  fu- 
ture interference  on  the  part  of  Spain  between  tho  Gov- 
ernment of  J uarez  and  the  Miramon  faction. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

WALKER  IN  HONDURAS. 

A telegram  from  New  Orleans  announces  the  arrival  at 
that  port  of  a vessel  from  Ruatan,  which  was  off  Truxillo 
during  the  capture  of  tiie  place  by  the  filibuster  Wnlker. 
In  the  assault  twelve  Spaniards  were  killed  and  eighteen 
wounded,  and  three  of  Walker’s  party  were  slightly 
injured.  The  place  was  still  in  possession  of  Wnlker, 
who  is  said  to  have  issued  a proclamation  declaring  in 
favor  of  Cabanas.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  liis 
intention  was  to  remain  in  Honduras,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing across  tho  country  to  Nicaragua. 

TIIE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Tiie  Prince  arrived  at  Quebec  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  was  received  with  tiie  greatest  enthusiasm,  notwith- 
standing that  the  weather  was  unfavorable.  A large 
concourse  of  people  and  soldiers  escorted  him  to  tiie  res- 
idence of  tiie  Governor-General.  In  tiie  evening  the 
city  was  illuminated,  in  tiie  rain.  On  Sunday  tiie  Prince 
attended  divine  service  at  the  Cathedral,  where  lie  heard 
a sermon  from  Rev.  Mr.  Houseman  ; the  audience  was 
large,  but  orderly.  At  the  close  of  the  services  he  jump- 
ed into  the  Governor’s  carriage  and  drove  off.  On  Mon- 
day it  rained  hard  ; but,  notwithstanding  the  weather, 
tiie  Prince  and  liis  party  visited  the  Cliaudiere  Falls, 
and  had  a private  picnic  there.  On  subsequent  days  tiie 
Prince,  having  lett  tiie  Governor’s  residence  for  the 
apartments  prepared  for  him  in  the  city,  held  a grand 
lev6e,  at  which  all  the  dignitaries,  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
and  military,  were  presented.  Tiie  Speakers  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  knighted.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  lie  drove  to  Montmorenci  Falls,  and  in 
tiie  evening  he  attended  the  grand  ball  given  in  his  hon- 
or. Ho  also  visited  the  UiBuline  Convent,  and  made 
peace  with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who  had  taken 
offense  at  some  trivial  slight  in  tiie  previous  proceed- 
ings. On  Thursday  the  Prince  and  suite  left  Quebec 
for  Three  Rivers,  escorted  by  a battalion  of  troops,  and 
greeted  by  cheers  from  the  people.  He  arrived  at  Three 
Rivers  on  Friday. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Montreal  on  Friday  in 
the  midst  of  a torrent  of  rain,  which  was  so  severe  as  to 
induce  the  postponement  of  tiie  grand  ceremonial  of  the 
landing  and  reception  until  next  day,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  thousands  who  had  assembled  from  tiie  sur- 
rounding country.  The  usual  salutes  and  other  demon- 
strations of  welcome  greeted  tiie  arrival  of  tiie  royal 

arty.  The  preparations  for  the  grand  illumination  and 

re-works  were  on  tlio  most  magnificent  scale — the  anx- 
iety to  excel  Quebec  in  the  splendor  of  the  Prince’s  re- 
ception iuducing  an  immense  outlay. 

HOW  THE  PRINCE  LOOKS. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  of  the  Prince 
as  he  landed  at  Quebec: 

“ I like  him.  He  seems  to  be  about  five  feet  four  inch- 
es high,  liis  eye  is  beautifully  blue,  mild,  funny,  clear, 
and  jolly.  His  nose  is  well  defined,  not  perfectly  straight, 
but  clean-cut  and  prominent  liis  mouth  is  full  and 
rather  sensual,  and  Ills  chin  retreats  wonderfully.  liis 
countenance  indicates  a happy  dispositinned,  good-na- 
tured, humorous,  fun-loving  boy,  who  knows  what  lie  is 
nbout.  and  can’t  easily  be  fooled.  His  liair  is  soft  and 
fine,  though  disposed  to  grow  rather  low  down  the  licclc 
nnd  on  tiie  forehead,  while  liis  head  is  well-sliaped,  and 
would  indicate  firmness,  benevolence,  quickness  of  per- 
ception, and  love  of  music.  Tiie  very,  very  invge  hands 
and  feet  of  the  young  gentleman  are  but  reproductions 
of  those  of  liis  Royal  mother,  to  whom  Dame  Nature  lias 
been  very  generous  ill  that  regard.  His  form  is  small 
and  very  well-proportioned,  and  liis  bearing  is  dignified, 
manly,  and  modest. 

“ He  was  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a Colonel  in 
the  Royal  Army,  wearing  a cocked  hat,  red  coat,  with 
red  and  blue  bands,  black  pants,  patent  leather  boots, 
and  spurs,  and  very  ill-fitting,  soiled  white  gloves." 

HE  IS  CARRIED  ON  A MAN’S  BACK. 

The  same  writer  says: 

“ When  tiie  Prince  was  fishing  at  the  Sagnenay  River, 
he  and  Mr.  Price  became  separated  from  tiie  small  party 
of  five.  Tiie  Prince  wandered  from  Price  and  fished  on 
his  own  hook  from  a small  projection,  which  gradually 
became  surrounded  by  water.  He  called  for  aid,  but 
none  came,  until  Price,  who  heard  the  cries,  found  him, 
entered  tiie  water,  and  wading  knee-deep,  carried  tiie 
Prince  Pussy  back  upon  bis  shoulders  to  the  shore.” 

HE  GOES  TO  CHURCH,  AND  PEOPLE  DON’T  LIST- 
EN TO  THE  SERMON. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “The  weather  on 
Sunday  was  superb  and  the  excitement  great.  The 
centre  of  attraction  was  the  English  Cathedral,  where 
tiie  Prince  attended  morning  service.  The  church  was 
crammed  with  people,  who  were  admitted  only  by  ticket. 
Tiie  adjacent  streets  were  crowded. 

“Tiie  Prince  drove  to  church  witli  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  was  dressed  in  a suit  of  black,  witli  a white 
vest.  He  also  wore  a black  hat,  which  did  not  become 
him.  He  occupied  a seat  in  the  gallery,  and  was  so 
much  the  object  of  attraction  that  tiie  sermon  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Houseman  was  scarcely  listened  to.  At  tiie  con- 
clusion of  the  service  he  jumped  into  the  carriage  and 
drove  rapidly  oft" 

HE  SHOOTS  NEWCASTLE  WITH  CORKS. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes  on  Monday:  “This 
morning  the  Prince  was  to  go  to  Cliaudiere  Fails,  but 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  tiie  Duke  of  Newcastle 
thought  it  best  for  him  not  to  go.  Tho  Prince  looked 
from  the  window,  and  having  concluded  it  would  clear 
up,  decided  to  go;  so,  dressing  in  an  India-rubber  suit, 
and  a white  stove-pipe  hat,  lie  started  off,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Lyons,  St.  Jermain, 
Governor  Head,  General  Williams,  and  Admiral  Milne, 
with  a few  others. 

“After  reaching  Cape  Rouge  they  went  in  row-boats 


to  St.  Nicholas,  where  they  took  horses  and  rode  rapidly 
through  fields  and  over  fences,  till  Governor  Head  cried 
out  to  Hold  up,  and  tiie  Admiral  grew  red  in  tiie  face 
from  tiie  exertion.  They  wandered  around  the  Falls, 
the  Prince  laughing  at  the  Admiral’s  artistic  attempts 
to  picture  them.  Lunch  was  served  to  the  party  in  a 
little  hut  during  a drenching  shower,  and  the  wholo 
party,  animated  by  tiie  absolutely  startling  cutting  up 
of  tiie  Prince,  passed  the  hour  in  such  a jolly  way  as 
made  tho  old  gentleman  roar  with  laughter  and  shake 
witli  coughing.  The  Prince  opened  several  bottles  of 
Seltzer  Water,  holding  them  in  such  a manner  that  tho 
corks  fell  upon  Newcastle’s  pate,  much  to  tho  amuse- 
ment of  all  who  saw  him;  they  returned  in  a small 
steamer,  wet  to  the  skin,  but  lull  of  good  cheer  and 
pleased.’* 

HE  GOES  TO  A BALL,  AND  DANCES  TWENTY-TWO 
DANCES. 

The  Herald  writer  says:  “The  Prince  opened  the  ball 
witli  Madame  Langevin  and  Mrs.  Justice  Curran  vis-d- 
vis.  The  Prince  wore  his  usual  uniform.  Miss  Irvine, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Irvine,  was  tiie  Prince’s  second  part- 
ner for  a polka.  She  was  dressed  iu  a magnificent  white 
dress,  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Tiie  Prince  was  in  great 
good  humor,  and  talked  with  every  body  who  wore  a 
uniform — especially  a little  middy,  who  will  be  the  Tom- 
my of  the  suite  when  they  reach  New  York.  The  little 
middy  generally  chooses  tiie  largest  women  for  partners, 
and  tiie  contract  seems  to  give  peculiar  delight  to  the 
Prince.  Tiie  Prince  danced  twenty-two  out  of  twenty- 
four  dances.  He  missed  one  being  at  supper,  and  the 
other  because  he  had  started  for  the  supper-room." 

LIKEWISE  KNOCKS  HIS  PARTNER  DOWN. 

Tiie  Times  writer  says : “ Tiie  Prince  had  a fall  in  the 
ball-room  last  night,  but  the  fail  lias  not  been  attended 
witli  any  serious  result.  "While  dancing  with  Miss  An- 
deison  in  the  waltz  liis  foot  slipped  and  lie  fell  heavily, 
causing  her  to  fall  upon  him.  He  struck  the  funny  bone 
in  liis  knee,  and  brought  liis  royal  nose  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  floor;  but  to-day  he  has  been  perfectly 
well,  save  a slight  lameness  in  the  joint,  and  feeling 
somewhat  abashed.  The  Prince  did  not  leave  as  soon  as 
was  intended,  but  remained  until  the  last  dance,  engag- 
ing witli  a fresh  partner  in  eacli  dance." 

Per  contra,  the  Herald  correspondent  states  that,  having 
left  for  tiie  supper-room,  he  came  back,  hearing  a sweet 
waltz  tune  playing,  and  while  dancing  a waltz  lie  slipped 
and  fell  heavily  on  the  floor,  dragging  his  partner,  Ma- 
dame Cartier,  tiie  wife  of  the  Canadian  Premier,  over 
him.  Neither  of  them  were  Injured,  and  the  Prince  in- 
stantly jumped  up,  and  raised  tiie  lady  so  quickly  tli at 
but  few  in  the  room  knew  of  the  occurrence.  He  apolo- 
gized to  Madame  C.,  and  continued  the  dance. 

HE  INTRODUCES  A MIDDY  TO  A BELLE. 

At  the  ball  last  evening  a young  midshipman  had  a 
regular  quizzing  match  with  tiie  Prince,  which  created 
much  merriment.  The  Prince  joked  him  about  dancing 
witli  six-footers  of  women:  and  the  middy  replied  by 
asking,  “Why  can’t  you  introduce  a fellow  to  one  of 
your  handsome  partners?"  Tiie  Prince  laughed,  and 
good-naturedly  introduced  middy  to  a lady  with  whom 
lie  was  dancing.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  remarked, 
our  little  man  is  having  a fine  time. 

HE  GETS  HIS  HAIR  CUT. 

The  nerald  correspondent  says:  “ To-day  the  Prince 
lias  liis  liair  cut,  and  tiie  barber,  quite  an  enterprising 
man,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  proposes  to  sell  tho 
locks  shorn  from  tiie  head  of  this  scion  of  royalty  as 
souvenirs.  Ho  l as  already  received  a large  number  of 
orders,  and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
quantity. 

HE  GETS  INTO  A NUNNERY. 

“ One  of  the  most  interesting  nnd  remarkable  incidents 
which  lias  thus  far  attended  the  Prince's  career,  was  his 
visit  to  tiie  Ursnline  Convent,  whicli  was  open  to  a male 
visitor  for  tiie  first  time  since  the  calling  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent — tiie  rule  being  that  none  save  women  can  enter 
tiie  Convent.,  with  the  additional  exception  in  fnvor  of 
members  of  tiie  royal  family.  Tiie  Prince  stood  upon 
the  dais,  supported  by  liis  suite,  while  tiie  young  ladies, 
numbering  sixty,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  tiie  Province,  formed  a semicircle  in  front  of 
him,  nnd  welcomed  him  in  a long  nnd  French  address  of 
kindly  greeting  nnd  respect,  to  which  tiie  Prince  replied, 
thanking  them  for  their  kind  interest  in  his  visit  to 
Quebec  and  their  good  wishes  for  him  personally,  refer- 
rinir  to  tiie  beneficial  results  of  their  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  expressing  a hope  for  their  future  wel- 
fare. During  tiie  song  there  were  allusions  to  the  Prince, 
at  eacli  of  which  the  young  ladies  gracefully  conrtesied, 
and  tho  teachers  murmured  ‘ Long  live  the  Prince.’  ” 
WHERE  HE  SLEEPS. 

The  Times  writer  describes  “ tho  royal  bedchamber  in 
which  liis  Royal  Highness  will  sleep.  Tiie  walnut  bed- 
stead lias  on  it  a bed  stuffed  with  down,  and  two  pillows 
filled  with  the  same  fleer-tempting  material.  Over  tho 
bead  thereof  is  a high  and  well-designed  canopy  of  red 
damask,  surmounted  by  rich  gilt  bands.  Tiie  chairs  and 
sofa  are  similar  to  those  in  the  parlor,  but  the  6tagere  is 
mere  of  a practical  character  than  tho  one  in  the  other 
room." 

THE  LADIES  PULL  OFF  IIIS  BUTTONS. 

The  Times  correspondent  says:  “A  party  of  ladies 
went  on  board  the  Hero  this  ufternoon,  examined  the 
cabin  occupied  by  tiie  Prince,  and  stole  every  pin,  every 
piece  of  wax,  and  all  the  nick-nacks  that  they  could 
find  there,  as  souvenirs  of  liis  Royal  Highness.  The 
Prince’s  private  room  was  also  invaded  by  a rush  of  the 
fair  sex,  who  mounted  liis  clinpeau,  played  with  Ills 
sword,  and  fooled  with  his  accoutrements  generally. 
One  damsel  was  caught  trying  on  his  overcoat,  from 
which  every  button  had  been  cut  by  eager  devotees  of 
the  youthful  Guelph." 

Tiie  ladies  took  paper  and  sealing-wax  from  the  Prince’s 
state-room  in  tiie  Hero , and  pens  from  hiB  dressing-room 
nt  tiie  ball,  but  tiie  Prince  never  entered  tiie  dressing- 


WIIAT  IIE  WILL  DO  IN  NEW  YORK. 

He  also  says:  “Mr.  Thompson,  Mayor  Wood’s  pri- 
vate Secretary,  had  a second  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  this  morning,  at  which  were  present  Lord  Ly- 
ons, Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  all  tiie  advisory  committee 
of  liis  Royal  Highness.  Mr.  Thompson  stated  the  object 
of  liis  visit  to  be  tiie  tendering  of  certain  propositions  to 
the  Prince  on  behalf  of  tho  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  in  a speech  of  6ome  fifteen  minutes’  duration 
expatiated  on  the  importance,  tiie  influence,  and  the  po- 
sition of  New  York,  and  tiie  great  interest  that  is  felt  by 
all  classes  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  Queen  of  England 
nnd  her  representative,  the  Prince.  He  pledged  tho 
Mayor  to  keep  from  the  Prince  all  improper  or  annoying 
attentions,  and  to  give  him  just  such  a welcome,  accom- 
panied by  only  such  festivities  as  might  be  entirely 
agreeable. 

“ It  was  very  evident  that  the  Duke  had  decided  to 
go,  but  it  was  also  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to  seem 
to  be  asking  for  any  favors.  He  said  that  the  Prince 
would  go  to  New  York,  and  would  be  happy  to  he  tho 
guest  of  the  City.  That  inasmuch  as  his  Royal  High- 
ness was  very  fond  of  military  displays,  he  hoped  they 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  city  during  one  of  tiie  grand 
reviews  of  whicli  he  had  heard  so  much ; and  also  that 
he  should  imagine  a fireman’s  toreh-llglit  procession 
would  he  a very  novel  and  beautiful  sight  for  the  Prince, 
as  would  also  be  a glimpse  at  our  Public  Schools;  and 
that,  though  lie  did  not  request  a ball,  tiie  Prince  was 
very  fond  of  dancing.  The  Duke  expressed  liimself 
highly  delighted  witli  tiie  attention  and  thoughtfulness 
of  the  Mayor,  and  desired  special  mention  to  be  made 
of  it  to  tiie  Mayor.  He  said  that  it  was  not  their  inten- 
tion to  accept  any  of  the  invitations  to  private  residences 
which  had  been  sent  them — that  they  preferred  going  to 
a hotel,  and  paying  tlieir  own  way  as  any  other  stran- 
gers would  ; but  that  if  any  exception  was  made  any 
where,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  tiie  Mayor. 

“Scores  of  New  Yorkers  have  sent  on  here  begging 
that  tiie  Prince  would  honor  their  domiciles  witli  liis  au- 
gust presence,  but  they  may  as  well  save  their  postage — 
he  has  advisers  who  will  not  allow  him  to  elevate  into 
temporary  notoriety  any  of  Gotham’s  numerous  toadies." 

Original  from 
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DEVON  AND  DURHAM  COWS. 

We  publish  on  the  preceding  page  a picture  of 
Devon  and  Durham  cows,  drawn  by  T.  C.  Carpen- 
dale.  Our  readers  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  form  which  distin- 
guish the  two  celebrated  breeds  of  cattle  represent- 
ed in  the  engraving. 

The  Devons,  so  justly  famous  for  the  richness 
of  their  milk  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  animals  themselves,  are  distinguished  from 
all  other  breeds  by  the  small  head  and  finely  ta- 
pering muzzle,  the  delicate  limbs,  small  horn,  and 
straight  back,  but  particularly  by  the  unchanging 
“ Devonshire  red”  of  the  coat,  which  never  varies 
from  the  uniform  dark-chestnut,  untainted  by  the 
slightest  mark  of  white  or  other  color. 

To  the  Devons  we  are  indebted  for  the  celebrated 
“Devonshire  cream"  and  the  rich  “junkets”  for 
which  that  county  is  so  noted.  The  remarkably 
fine  specimen  we  have  represented  is  the  property 
of  B.  M.  Whitlock,  Esq.,  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York. 

Of  the  Durhams  our  illustration  presents  an  ex- 
cellent type.  They  are  too  well  known  as  milkers , 
and  as  valuable  farm-stock  in  general,  to  need  a 
lengthy  description.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  large  ox-built  frame,  straight  back,  and  power- 
ful limbs,  the  nose  pointed  and  finely  chiseled. 

The  ground  color  of  the  coat  of  the  cow  repre- 
sented is  white,  with  spots  of  a roan  color  about 
the  neck,  head,  and  sides,  and  a few  patches  of  the 
same  color  on  the  leg9.  She  is  the  property  of  J. 
C.  Brevoort,  E<q  , of  Bedford,  Long  Island,  whose 
beautiful  grounds  she  adorns.  She  is  a cross  of 
the  Durham  and  Ayrshire  breed,  which  is  manifest 
in  the  upward  direction  of  the  horns. 
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TIIE  NARRATIVE  OF  ISIDOR  OTTA- 
VIO BALDASSARE  FOSCO.  COUNT  OF 
THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  KNIGHT 
GRAND  CROSS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
THE  BRAZEN  CROWN.  ARCH -MAS- 
TER OF  THE  ROSICRUCIAN  MASONS 
OF  MESOPOTAMIA.  ATTACHED,  IN 
HONORARY  CAPACITIES,  TO  SOCIE- 
TIES MEDICAL,  SOCIETIES  MUSIC- 
AL, SOCIETIES  PHILOSOPHICAL,  AND 
SOCIETIES  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT, 
THROUGHOUT  EUROPE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
I arrived  in  England,  charged  with  a delicate 
political  mission  from  abroad.  Confidential 
persons  were  semi-officially  connected  with  me, 
whose  exertions  I was  authorized  to  direct — 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Rubelle  being  among  the 
number.  Some  weeks  of  spare  time  were  at  my 
disposal  before  I entered  on  my  functions  by 
establishing  myself  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Curiosity  may  stop  here,  to  ask  for  some  expla- 
nation of  those  functions  on  my  part.  I entire- 
ly sympathize  with  the  question.  I also  regret 
that  diplomatic  reserve  forbids  me  to  comply 
with  it. 

I arranged  to  pass  the  preliminary  period  of 
repose,  to  which  I have  just  referred,  in  the  su- 
perb mansion  of  my  late  lamented  friend,  Sir 
Percival  Glvde.  lie  arrived  from  the  Continent 
with  his  wife ; /arrived  from  the  Continent  with 
mine.  England  is  the  land  of  domestic  happi- 
ness— how  appropriately  we  entered  it  under 
these  domestic  circumstances ! 

The  bond  of  friendship  which  united  Percival 
and  myself  was  strengthened,  on  this  occasion, 
by  a touching  similarity  in  the  pecuniary  posi- 
tion on  his  side  and  on  mine.  We  both  wanted 
money.  Immense  necessity ! Universal  want ! 
Is  there  a civilized  human  being  who  does  not 
feel  for  us  ? How  insensible  must  that  man  be ! 
Or  how  rich ! 

I enter  into  no  sordid  particulars  in  dis- 
cussing this  part  of  the  subject.  My  mind  re- 
coils from  them.  With  a Roman  austerity  I 
show  my  empty  purse  and  Percival’s  to  the 
shrinking  public  gaze.  Let  us  allow  the  de- 
plorable fact  to  assert  itself,  once  for  all,  in  that 
manner,  and  pass  on. 

We  were  received  at  the  mansion  by  the  mag- 
nificent creature  who  is  inscribed  on  my  heart 
as  “ Marian” — who  is  known  in  the  colder  at- 
mosphere of  Society  as  “Miss  Halcombc.” 

J nst  Heaven ! with  what  inconceivable  rapid- 
ity I learned  to  adore  that  woman.  At  sixty  I 
worshiped  her  with  the  volcanic  ardor  of  eight- 
een. All  the  gold  of  my  rich  nature  was  poured 
hopelessly  at  her  feet.  My  wife — poor  angel  !— 
my  wife,  who  adores  me,  got  nothing  but  the 
shillings  and  the  pennies.  Such  is  the  World  ; 
such  Man;  such  Love.  What  are  we  (I  ask) 
but  puppets  in  a show-box?  Oh,  omnipotent 
Destiny,  pull  our  strings  gently!  Dance  us 
mercifully  off  our  miserable  little  stage ! 

The  preceding  lines,  rightly  understood,  ex- 
press an  entire  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  Mine. 
I resume. 

The  domestic  position  at  the  commencement 
of  our  residence  at  Blackwater  Park  has  been 
drawn  with  amazing  accuracy,  with  profound 
mental  insight,  by  the  hand  of  Marian  herself. 
(Pass  me  the  intoxicating  familiarity  of  men- 
tioning this  sublime  creature  by  her  Christian 
name!)  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  her  journal — to  which  I obtained  access  by 
clandestine  means,  unspeakably  precious  to  me 
in  the  remembrance — warns  my  eager  pen  from 
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topics  which  this  essentially  exhaustive  woman 
has  already  made  her  own. 

The  interests — interests,  breathless  and  im- 
mense!— with  which  I am  here  concerned,  be- 
gin with  the  deplorable  calamity  of  Marian’s  ill- 
ness. 

The  situation,  at  this  period,  was  emphatical- 
ly a serious  one.  Large  sums  of  money,  due  at 
a certain  time,  were  wanted  by  Percival  (I  say 
nothing  of  the  modicum  equally  necessary  to 
myself) ; and  the  one  source  to  look  to  for  sup- 
plying them  was  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  of  which 
not  one  farthing  was  at  his  disposal  until  her 
death.  Bad,  so  far;  hut — in  the  language  of 
the  all-pervading  Sliakspeare — worse  remained 
behind.  My  lamented  friend  had  private  trou- 
bles of  his  own,  into  which  the  delicacy  of  my 
disinterested  attachment  to  him  forbade  me 
from  inquiring  too  curiously.  I knew  nothing 
but  that  a woman,  named  Anne  Catherick,  was 
hidden  in  the  neighborhood;  that  she  was  in 
communication  with  Lady  Glyde ; and  that  the 
disclosure  of  a secret,  which  would  be  the  cer- 
tain ruin  of  Percival,  might  be  the  result.  He 
had  told  me  himself  that  he  was  a lost  man, 
unless  his  wife  was  silenced,  and  unless  Anne 
Catherick  was  found.  If  he  was  a lost  man, 
what  would  become  of  our  pecuniary  interests? 
Courageous  as  I am  by  nature,  I absolutely  trem- 
bled at  the  idea ! 

The  whole  force  of  my  intelligence  was  now 
directed  to  the  finding  of  Anne  Catherick.  Our 
money  affairs,  important  ns  they  were,  admitted 
of  delay;  but  the  necessity  of  discovering  the 
woman  admitted  of  none.  I only  knew  her,  by 
description,  as  presenting  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonal resemblance  to  Lady  Glyde.  The  state- 
ment of  this  curious  fact — intended  merely  to 
assist  me  in  identifying  the  person  of  whom  we 
were  in  search — when  coupled  with  the  addi- 
tional information  that  Anne  Catherick  had  es- 
caped from  a mad-house,  started  the  first  im- 
mense conception  in  my  mind  which  subse- 
quently led  to  such  amazing  results.  That  con- 
ception involved  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
transformation  of  two  separate  identities.  Lady 
Glyde  and  Anno  Catherick  were  to  change 
names,  places,  and  destinies,  the  one  with  the 
other  — the  prodigious  consequences  contem- 
plated by  the  change  being  the  gain  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  eternal  preservation 
of  Percival’s  secret. 

My  instincts  (which  seldom  err)  suggested  to 
me,  on  reviewing  the  circumstances,  that  our  in- 
visible Anne  would,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  the 
boat-house  at  the  Blackwater  Lake.  There  I 
posted  myself,  previously  mentioning  to  Mrs. 
Michelson,  the  housekeeper,  that  I might  he 
found  when  wanted,  immersed  in  study,  in  that 
solitary  place.  It  is  my  rule  never  to  make  un- 
necessary mysteries,  and  never  to  set  people  sus- 
pecting me  for  want  of  a little  seasonable  can- 
dor on  my  part.  Mrs.  Michelson  believed  in  me 
from  first  to  last.  This  lady-like  person  (wid- 
ow of  a Protestant  Priest)  overflowed  with  faith. 
Touched  by  such  superfluity  \>f  simple  confi- 
dence in  a woman  of  her  mature  years,  I open- 
ed the  ample  reservoirs  of  my  nature,  and  ab- 
sorbed it  all. 

I was  rewarded  for  posting  myself  sentinel  at 
the  lake,  by  the  appearance — not  of  Anne  Cath- 
erick herself,  but  of  the  person  in  charge  of 
her.  This  individual  also  overflowed  with  sim- 
ple faith,  which  I absorbed  in  myself,  as  in  the 
case  already  mentioned.  I leave  her  to  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  (if  she  has  not  done  so 
already)  under  which  she  introduced  me  to  the 
object  of  her  maternal  care.  When  I first  saw 
Anne  Catherick  she  was  asleep.  I was  electri- 
fied by  the  likeness  between  this  unhappy  wo- 
man and  Lady  Glyde.  The  details  of  the  grand 
scheme,  which  had  suggested  themselves  in  out- 
line only  up  to  that  period,  occurred  to  me,  in 
all  their  masterly  combination,  at  the  sight  of 
the  sleeping  face.  At  the  same  time  my  heart, 
always  accessible  to  tender  influences,  dissolved 
in  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  suffering  before  me. 
I instantly  set  myself  to  impart  relief.  In  oth- 
er words,  I provided  the  necessary  stimulant  for 
strengthening  Anne  Catherick  to  perform  the 
journey  to  London. 

At  this  point  I enter  a necessary  protest,  and 
correct  a lamentable  error. 

The  best  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed  in 
the  ardent  study  of  medical  and  chemical  sci- 
ence. Chemistry,  especially,  has  always  had 
irresistible  attractions  for  me,  from  the  enor- 
mous, the  illimitable  power  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  confers.  Chemists,  I assert  it  em- 
phatically, might  sway,  if  they  pleased,  the  des- 
tinies of  humanity.  Let  me  explain  this  before 
I go  farther. 

Mind,  they  say,  rules  the  world.  But  what 
rules  the  mind  ? The  body.  The  body  (follow 
me  closely  here)  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
omnipotent  of  all  mortal  potentates — the  Chem- 
ist. Give  me,  Fosco,  Chemistry;  and  when 
Sliakspeare  has  conceived  Hamlet,  and  sits 
down  to  execute  the  conception — with  a few 
grains  of  powder  dropped  into  his  daily  food,  I 
will  reduce  his  mind,  by  the  action  of  his  body, 
till  his  pen  pours  out  the  most  abject  drivel  that 
lias  ever  degraded  paper.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, revive  me  the  illustrious  Newton. 
I guarantee  that,  when  he  sees  the  apple  fall,  he 
shall  eat  it,  instead  of  discovering  the  principle 
of  gravitation.  Nero’s  dinner  shall  transform 
Nero  into  the  mildest  of  men  before  lie  has 
done  digesting  it ; and  the  morning  draught  of 
Alexander  the  Great  shall  make  Alexander  run 
for  his  life,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  the 
same  afternoon.  On  mv  sacred  word  of  honor, 
it  is  lucky  for  society  that  modem  chemists  are, 
bv  incomprehensible  good  fortune,  the  most 
harmless  of  mankind.  The  mass  are  good  fa- 
thers of  families  who  keep  shops.  The  few  are 
philosophers  besotted  with  admiration  for  the 
sound  of  their  owu  lecturing  voices;  visionaries 


who  waste  their  lives  on  fantastic  impossibili-  | 
ties;  or  quacks  whoso  ambition  soars  no  higher  | 
than  our  corns.  Tims  Society  escapes ; and 
the  illimitable  power  of  Chemistry  remains  the 
slave  of  the  most  superficial  and  the  most  insig- 
nificant ends. 

Why  this  outburst  ? Why  this  withering  elo- 
quence ? 

Because  my  conduct  has  been  misrepresented; 
because  my  motives  have  been  misunderstood. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  I used  my  vast  chem- 
ical resources  against  Anne  Catherick ; and  that 
I would  have  used  them,  if  I could,  against  the 
magnificent  Marian  herself.  Odious  insinua- 
tions both!  All  my  interests  were  concerned 
(as  will  he  seen  presently)  in  the  preservation 
of  Anne  Catherick’s  life.  All  my  anxieties 
were  concentrated  on  Marian’s  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  the  licensed  Imbecile  who  attended 
her,  and  who  found  my  advice  confirmed,  from 
first  to  last,  by  the  physician  from  London.  On 
two  occasions  only — both  equally  harmless  to 
the  individual  on  whom  I practiced — did  I sum- 
mon to  myself  the  assistance  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge. On  the  first  of  the  two,  after  following 
Marian  to  the  Inn  at  Blackwater  (studying,  be- 
hind a convenient  wagon  which  hid  me  from 
her,  the  poetry  of  motion,  as  embodied  in  her 
walk),  I availed  myself  of  the  services  of  my  in- 
valuable wife,  to  copy  one  and  to  intercept  the 
other  of  two  letters  which  my  adored  enemy  had 
intrusted  to  a discarded  maid.  In  this  case,  the 
letters  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  girl’s  dress, 
Madame  Fosco  could  only  open  them,  read 
them,  perform  her  instructions,  seal  them,  and 
put  them  hack  again,  by  scientific  assistance — 
which  assistance  I rendered  in  a half-ounce  bot- 
tle. The  second  occasion,  when  the  same  means 
were  employed,  was  the  occasion  (to  which  1 
shall  soon  refer)  of  Lady  Glyde’s  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. Never,  at  any  other  time,  was  I indebted 
to  my  Art,  as  distinguished  from  myself.  To 
all  other  emergencies  and  complications  my 
nntural  capacity  for  grappling,  single-handed, 
with  circumstances,  was  invariably  equal.  I af- 
firm the  all-pervading  intelligence  of  that  ca- 
pacity. At  the  expense  of  the  Chemist,  I vin- 
dicate the  Man. 

Respect  this  outburst  of  generous  indignation. 

It  has  inexpressibly  relieved  me.  En  route! 
Let  us  proceed. 

Having  suggested  to  Mrs.  Clement  (or  Cle- 
ments, I am  not  sure  which)  that  the  best  meth- 
od of  keeping  Anne  out  of  Percival’s  reach  was 
to  remove  her  to  London  ; having  found  that  my 
proposal  was  eagerly  received ; and  having  ap- 
pointed a day  to  .meet  the  travelers  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  to  see  them  leave  it,  I was  at  liberty 
to  return  to  the  house,  and  to  confront  the  dif- 
ficulties which  still  remained  to  be  met. 

My  first  proceeding  was  to  avail  myself  of  the 
sublime  devotion  of  my  wife.  I had  arranged 
with  Mrs.  Clements  that  she  should  communi- 
cate her  London  address,  in  Anne’s  interests, 
to  Lady  Glyde.  But  this  was  not  enough.  De- 
signing persons,  in  my  absence,  might  shake  the 
simple  confidence  of  Mrs.  Clements,  and  she 
might  not  write,  after  all.  Who  could  I find 
capable  of  traveling  to  London  by  the  train  she 
traveled  by,  and  of  privately  seeing  her  home  ? 

I asked  myself  this  question.  The  conjugal  part 
of  me  immediately  answered,  Madame  Fosco. 

After  deciding  on  my  wife’s  mission  to  Lon- 
don, I arranged  that  the  journey  should  serve  a 
double  purpose.  A nurse  for  the  suffering  Ma- 
rian, equally  devoted  to  the  patient  and  to  my- 
self, was  a necessity  of  my  position.  One  of  the 
most  eminently  confidential  and  capable  women 
in  existence  was,  by  good  fortune,  at  my  dispos- 
al. I refer  to  that  respectable  matron,  Madame 
Rubelle — to  whom  I addressed  a letter,  at  her 
residence  in  London,  by  the  hands  of  my  wife. 

On  the  appointed  day  Mrs.  Clements  and 
Anne  Catherick  met  me  at  the  station.  I po- 
litely saw  them  off.  I politely  saw  Madame 
Fosco  off  by  the  same  train.  The  last  thing  at 
night,  my  wife  returned  to  Blackwater,  having 
followed  her  instructions  with  the  most  unim- 
peachable accuracy.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Madame  Rubelle,  and  she  brought  me  the  Lon- 
don address  of  Mrs.  Clements.  After-events 
proved  this  last  precaution  to  have  been  un- 
necessary. Mrs.  Clements  punctually  informed 
Lady  Glyde  of  her  place  of  abode.  With  a wary 
eye  on  future  emergencies,  I kept  the  letter. 

The  same  day  I had  a brief  interview  with 
the  doctor,  at  which  I protested,  in  the  sacred 
interests  of  humanity,  against  his  treatment  of 
Marian’s  case.  He  was  insolent,  as  all  ignorant 
people  are.  I showed  no  resentment.  I de- 
ferred quarreling  with  him  till  it  was  necessary 
to  quarrel  to  some  purpose. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  leave  Blackwater 
myself.  I had  my  London  residence  to  take, 
in  anticipation  of  coming  events.  I had  also  a 
little  business,  of  the  domestic  sort,  to  transact 
with  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie.  I found  the  house 
I wanted  in  St.John’s  Wood.  I found  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  at  Limmeridge,  Cumberland. 

My  own  private  familiarity  with  the  nature 
of  Marian’s  correspondence  had  previously  in- 
formed me  that  she  had  written  to  Mr.  Fairlie, 
proposing,  as  a relief  to  Lady  Glyde’s  matrimo- 
nial embarrassments,  to  take  her  on  a visit  to 
her  uncle  in  Cumberland.  This  letter  I had 
wisely  allowed  to  reach  its  destination  ; feeling, 
at  the  time,  that  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  might 
do  good.  I now  presented  myself  before  Mr. 
Fairlie,  to  support  Marian's  own  proposal,  with 
certain  modifications  which,  happily  for  the  sue-' 
cess  of  my  plans,  were  rendered  really  inevita- 
ble by  her  illness.  It  was  necessary  that  Lady 
Glyde  should  leave  Blackwater  alone,  hv  her 
uncle’s  invitation,  and  that  she  should  rest  a 
night  on  the  journey  at  her  aunt’s  house  (the 
house  I had  taken  in  St.John’s  Wood),  by  her 
uncle's  express  advice.  To  achieve  these  re- 
sults, and  to  secure  a note  of  invitation  which 


could  be  shown  to  Lady  Glyde,  were  the  objects 
of  my  visit  to  Mr.  Fairlie.  When  I have  men- 
tioned that  this  gentleman  was  equally  feeble  in 
mind  and  body,  and  that  I let  loose  the  whole 
force  of  my  character  on  him,  I have  said  enough. 
I came,  saw,  and  conquered  Fairlie. 

On  my  return  to  Blackwater  Park  (with  the 
letter  of  invitation)  I found  that  the  doctor’s 
imbecile  treatment  of  Marian’s  case  had  led 
to  the  most  alarming  results.  The  fever  had 
turned  to  Typhus.  Lady  Glyde,  on  the  day  of 
my  return,  tried  to  force  herself  into  the  room 
to  nurse  her  sister.  She  and  I had  no  affinities 
of  sympathy ; she  had  committed  the  unpnrdon- 
able  outrage  on  my  sensibilities  of  calling  me  a 
Spy ; she  was  a stumbling-block  in  my  way  and 
in  Percival’s — but,  for  all  that,  my  magnanim- 
ity forbade  me  to  put  her  in  danger  of  infection 
with  my  own  hand.  At  the  same  time,  I of- 
fered no  liindcrance  to  her  putting  herself  in 
danger.  If  she  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the 
intricate  knot  which  I was  slowly  and  patiently 
operating  on  might  perhaps  have  been  cut  by 
circumstances.  As  it  was,  the  doctor  interfered, 
and  she  was  kept  out  of  the  room. 

I had  myself  previously  recommended  sending 
for  advice  to  London.  This  course  had  been 
now  taken.  The  physician,  on  his  arrival,  con- 
firmed my  view  of  the  case.  The  crisis  was 
serious.  But  we  had  hope  of  our  charming  pa- 
tient on  the  fifth  day  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Typhus.  I was  only  once  absent  from  Black- 
water at  this  time — when  I went  to  London  by 
the  morning  train,  to  make  the  final  arrange- 
ments at  my  house  in  St.  John’s  Wood;  to  as- 
sure myself,  by  private  inquiry,  that  Mrs.  Cle- 
ments had  not  moved ; and  to  settle  one  or  two 
little  preliminary  matters  with  the  husband  of 
Madame  Rubelle.  I returned  at  night.  Five 
days  afterward  the  physician  pronounced  our 
interesting  Marian  to  be  out  of  all  danger,  and 
to  he  in  need  of  nothing  but  careful  nursing. 
This  was  the  time  I had  waited  for.  Now  that 
medical  attendance  was  no  longer  indispensable, 

I played  the  first  move  in  the  game  by  asserting 
myself  against  the  doctor.  He  was  one  among 
many  witnesses  in  my  way  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove.  A lively  altercation  between  us 
(in  which  Percival,  previously  instructed  by  me, 
refused  to  interfere)  served  the  purpose  in  view. 

1 descended  on  the  miserable  man  in  an  irre- 
sistible avalanche  of  indignation,  and  swept  him 
from  tlie  house. 

The  servants  were  the  next  encumbrances  to 
get  rid  of.  Again  I instructed  Percival  (whoso 
moral  courage  required  perpetual  stimulants), 
and  Mrs.  Michelson  was  amazed,  one  day,  by 
hearing  from  her  master  that  the  establishment 
was  to  be  broken  up.  We  cleared  the  house  of 
all  the  servants  but  one,  who  was  kept  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  whose  lumpish  stupidity 
we  could  trust  to  make  no  embarrassing  discov- 
eries. When  they  were  gone,  nothing  remain- 
ed but  to  relieve  ourselves  of  Mrs.  Michelson — 
a result  which  was  easily  achieved  by  sending 
this  amiable  lady  to  find  lodgings  for  her  mis- 
tress at  the  sea-side. 

The  circumstances  were  now — exactly  what 
they  were  required  to  be.  Lady  Glyde  was  con- 
fined to  her  room  by  nervous  illness ; and  the 
lumpish  housemaid  (I  forget  her  name)  was  shut 
up  there,  at  night,  in  attendance  on  her  mis- 
tress. Marian,  though  fast  recovering,  still  kept  * 
her  bed,  with  Mrs.  Rubelle  for  nurse.  No  oth- 
er living  creatures  but  my  wife,  myself,  and  Per- 
cival were  in  the  house.*  With  all  the  chances 
thus  in  our  favor,  I confronted  the  next  emer- 
gency, and  played  the  second  move  in  the  game. 

The  object  of  the  second  move  was  to  induce 
Lady  Glyde  to  leave  Blackwater,  unaccompanied 
by  her  sister.  Unless  we  could  persuade  her 
that  Marian  had  gone  on  to  Cumberland  first, 
there  was  no  chance  of  removing  her,  of  her 
own  free-will,  from  the  house.  To  produce  this 
necessary  operation  in  her  mind  we  concealed 
our  interesting  invalid  in  one  of  the  uninhabited 
bedrooms  at  Blackwater.  At  the  dead  of  night 
Madame  Fosco,  Madame  Rubelle,  and  myself 
(Percival  not  being  cool  enough  to  be  trusted), 
accomplished  the  concealment.  The  scene  was 
picturesque,  mysterious,  dramatic,  in  the  high- 
est degree.  By  my  directions  the  bed  had  been 
made,  in  the  morning,  on  a strong,  movable 
frame-work  of  wood.  We  had  only  to  lift  the 
frame-work  gently  at  the  head  and  foot,  and  to 
transport  our  patient  where  we  pleased,  without 
disturbing  herself  or  her  bed.  No  chemical  as- 
sistance was  needed,  or  used,  in  this  case.  Our 
interesting  Marian  lay  in  the  deep  repose  of 
convalescence.  We  placed  the  candies  and 
opened  the  doors  beforehand.  I,  in  right  of 
my  great  personal  strength,  took  the  head  of 
the  frame-work ; my  wife  and  Madame  Rubelle 
took  the  foot.  I bore  my  share  of  that  inesti- 
mably precious  burden  with  a manly  tenderness, 
with  a fatherly  care.  Where  is  the  modern 
Rembrandt  who  could  depict  our  midnight  pro- 
cession? Alas  for  the  Arts!  alas  for  this  most 
pictorial  of  subjects ! the  modern  Rembrandt  is 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  next  morning  my  wife  and  I started  for 
London,  leaving  Marian  secluded,  in  the  unin- 
habited middle  of  the  house,  under  care  of  Ma- 
dame Rubelle,  who  kindly  consented  to  imprison 
herself  with  her  patient  for  two  or  three  days. 
Before  taking  our  departure  I gave  Percival 
Mr.  Fail-lie’s  letter  of  invitation  to  his  niece 
(instructing  her  to  sleep,  on  the  journey  to  Cum- 
berland, at  her  aunt’s  house),  with  directions  to 
show  it  to  Lady  Glyde  on  hearing  from  roe.  1 
also  obtained  from  him  the  address  of  the  Asy- 
lum in  which  Anne  Catherick  had  been  con- 
fined, and  a letter  to  the  proprietor,  announcing 
to  that  gentleman  the  return  of  his  runaway  pa- 
tient to  medical  care. 

I had  arranged,  at  my  Inst  visit  to  the  metrop- 
olis, to  have  our  modest  domestic  cstablishmen 
readv  to  receive  us  when  we  arrived  in  London 
by  the  early  train.  In  consequence  of  this  wise 
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recnution  we  were  enabled,  that  same  day,  to 
{.lay  the  third  move  in  the  game— the  getting 
possession  of  Anne  Catherick. 

1 Dates  arc  of  importance  here.  I combine  in 
mvself  the  opposite  characteristics  of  a Man  of 
Sentiment  and  a Man  of  Business.  I have  all 
the  dates  at  my  fingers’  ends. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1850,  I sent  my  wife,  in 
a cab,  to  clear  Mrs.  Clements  out  of  the  way, 
in  the  first  place.  A supposed  message  from 
Lady  Glydo  in  London  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
this  result.  Mrs.  Clements  was  taken  away  in 
the  cab,  and  was  left  in  the  cab,  while  my  wife 
(on  pretense  of  purchasing  something  at  a 
shop)  gave  her  the  slip,  and  returned  to  receive 
her  expected  visitor  at  our  house  in  St.  John’s 
Wood.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
visitor  had  been  described  to  the  servants  as 
“Lady  Glyde.” 

In  the  mean  while  I had  followed  in  another 
cab,  with  a note  for  Anne  Catherick,  merely 
mentioning  that  Lady  Glyde  intended  to  keep 
$Irs.  Clements  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  and 
that  she  was  to  join  them,  under  care  of  the  good 
gentleman  waiting  outside,  who  had  already 
saved  her  from  discovery  in  Hampshire  by  Sir 
Percival.  The  “good  gentleman”  sent  in  this 
note  by  a street  boy,  and  paused  for  results  a 
door  or  two  farther  on.  At  the  moment  when 
Anne  appeared  at  the  house  door  and  closed  it, 
this  excellent  man  had  the  cab  door  open  ready 
for  her,  absorbed  her  into  the  vehicle,  and  drove 
off. 

(Pass  me  here  one  exclamation  in  parenthe- 
sis. How  interesting  this  is!) 

On  the  way  to  Forest  Road  my  companion 
showed  no  fear.  I can  be  paternal — no  man 
more  so — when  I please;  and  I was  intensely 
paternal  on  this  occasion.  What  titles  I had 
to  her  confidence ! I had  compounded  the  med- 
icine which  had  done  her  good ; I had  warned 
her  of  her  danger  from  Sir  Percival.  Perhaps 
I trusted  too  implicitly  to  these  titles ; perhaps 
I underrated  the  keenness  of  the  lower  instincts 
in  persons  of  weak  intellect — it  is  certain  that 
I neglected  to  prepare  her  sufficiently  for  a dis- 
appointment on  entering  my  house.  When  I 
took  her  into  the  drawing-room — when  she  saw 
no  one  present  but  Madame  Fusco,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  her — she  exhibited  the  most  violent 
agitation:  if  she  had  scented  danger  in  the  air, 
as  a dog  scents  the  presence  of  some  creature 
unseen,  her  alarm  could  not  have  displayed  it- 
self more  suddenly  and  more  causelessly.  I in- 
terposed in  vain.  The  fear  from  which  she  was 
suffering  I might  have  soothed  ; but  the  serious 
heart  disease  under  which  she  labored  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  moral  palliatives.  To  my 
unspeakable  horror,  she  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions— a shock  to  the  system,  in  her  condition, 
which  might  have  laid  her  dead  at  any  moment 
at  our  feet. 

The  nearest  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  was  told 
that  “ Lady  Glyde”  required  his  immediate  serv- 
ices. To  my  infinite  relief,  he  was  a capable 
man.  I represented  my  visitor  to  him  as  a per- 
son of  weak  intellect,  and  subject  to  delusions ; 
and  I arranged  that  no  nurse  but  my  wife  should 
watch  in  the  sick-room.  The  unhappy  woman 
was  too  ill,  however,  to  cause  any  anxiety  about 
what  she  might  say.  The  one  dread  which  now 
oppressed  me  was  the  dread  that  the  false  Lady 
Glyde  might  die  before  the  true  Lady  Glyde  ar- 
rived in  London.  I had  written  a note  in  the 
morning  to  Madame  Rubellc,  telling  her  to  join 
me  at  her  husband’s  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th ; with  another  note  to  Percival,  warning 
him  to  show  his  wife  her  uncle’s  letter  of  invita- 
tion, to  assert  that  Marian  had  gone  on  before 
her,  and  to  dispatch  her  to  town  bv  the  mid-day 
train  on  the  29th  also.  On  reflection,  I had 
felt  the  necessity,  in  Anne  Catherick’s  state  of 
health,  of  precipitating  events,  and  of  having 
Lady  Glyde  at  my  disposal  earlier  than  I had 
originally  contemplated.  What  fresh  directions, 
in  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  my  position,  could 
I now  issue?  I could  do  nothing  but  trust  to 
chance  and  the  doctor.  My  emotions  expressed 
themselves  in  pathetic  apostrophes  — which  I 
was  just  self-possessed  enough  to  couple,  in  the 
hearing  of  other  people,  with  the  name  of  “ Lady 
Glyde.”  In  all  other  respects,  Fosco,  on  that 
memorable  day,  was  Fosco  shrouded  in  total 
eclipse. 

She  passed  a bad  night— she  awoke  worn  out 
—but,  later  in  the  day,  she  revived  amazingly. 
My  elastic  spirits  revived  with  her.  I could  re- 
ceive no  answers  from  Percival  and  Madame 
Rubelle  till  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the 
29th.  In  anticipation  of  their  following  my 
directions,  which,  accident  apart,  I knew  they 
would  do,  I went  to  secure  a fly  to  fetch  Lady 
Glyde  from  the  railway ; directing  it  to  bo  at 
my  house  on  the  29th,  at  two  o’clock.  After 
seeing  the  order  entered  in  the  book,  I went  on 
to  arrange  matters  with  Monsieur  Rubelle.  I 
also  procured  the  services  of  two  gentlemen,  who 
could  furnish  me  with  the  necessary  certificates 
of  lunacy.  One  of  them  I knew  personally  ; the 
other  was  known  to  Monsieur  Rubelle.  Both 
were  men  whose  vigorous  minds  soared  superior 
to  narrow  scrnples — both  were  laboring  under 
temporary  embarrassments  — both  believed  in 
ME. 

It  was  past  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore I returned  from  the  performance  of  these 
duties.  When  I got  back  Anne  Catherick  was 
dead.  Dead  on  the  28th ; and  Lady  Glyde  was 
not  to  arrive  in  London  till  the  29th ! 

I was  stunned.  Meditate  on  that.  Fosco 
stunned ! 

It  was  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps.  Before 
my  retum.the  doctor  had  officiously  undertaken 
to  save  me  all  trouble  by  registering  the  death, 
on  the  date  when  it  happened,  with  his  own 
hand.  My  grand  scheme,  unassailable  hither- 
to, had  its  weak  place  now — no  efforts  on  my 
part  could  alter  the  fatRl  pyejrttj ofahe  foftrii.  I 
turned  manfully  to  the  future.  FercivalYiuter- 
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ests  and  mine  being  still  at  stake,  nothing  was 
left  but  to  play  the  game  through  to  the  end.  I 
recalled  my  impenetrable  calm — and  played  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Percival’s  letter 
reached  me,  announcing  his  wife’s  arrival  by  the 
mid-day  train.  Madame  Rubelle  also  wrote  to 
say  she  would  follow  in  the  evening.  I started 
in  the  fly,  leaving  the  false  Lady  Glyde  dead  in 
the  house,  to  receive  the  true  Lady  Glyde,  on 
her  arrival  by  the  railway,  at  three  o’clock. 
Hidden  under  the  scat  of  the  carriage,  I carried 
with  me  all  the  clothes  Anne  Catherick  had  worn 
on  coming  into  my  house — they  were  destined 
to  assist  the  resurrection  of  the  woman  who  was 
dead,  in  the  person  of  the  woman  who  was  liv- 
ing. What  a situation!  I suggest  it  to  the 
rising  romance  writers  of  England.  I offer  it, 
as  totally  new,  to  the  worn-out  dramatists  of 
France. 

Lady  Glyde  was  at  the  station.  There  was 
great  crowding  and  confusion,  and  more  delay 
than  I liked  (in  case  any  of  her  friends  had  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  station)  in  reclaiming  her 
luggage.  Her  first  questions,  as  wo  drove  off, 
implored  me  to  tell  her  news  of  her  sister.  I 
invented  news  of  the  most  pacifying  kind ; as- 
suring her  that  she  was  about  to  see  her  sister 
at  my  house.  My  house,  on  this  occasion  only, 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester  Square, 
and  was  in  the  occupation  of  Monsieur  Rubelle, 
who  received  us  in  the  hall. 

I took  my  visitor  up  stairs  into  a back  room ; 
the  two  medical  gentlemen  being  there  in  wait- 
ing on  the  floor  beneath,  to  see  the  patient,  and 
to  give  me  their  certificates.  After  quieting 
Lady  Glyde  by  the  necessary  assurances  about 
her  sister,  I introduced  my  friends,  separately, 
to  her  presence.  They  performed  the  formal- 
ities of  the  occasion  briefly,  intelligently,  con- 
scientiously. I entered  the  room  again  as  soon 
as  they  had  left  it;  and  at  once  precipitated 
events  by  a reference,  of  the  alarming  kind,  to 
“Miss  Halcombe’s”  state  of  health. 

Results  followed  as  I had  anticipated.  Lady 
Glyde  became  frightened,  and  turned  faint.  For 
the  second  time,  and  the  last,  I called  Science 
to  my  assistance.  A medicated  glass  of  water, 
and  a medicated  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  relieved 
her  of  all  further  embarrassment  and  alarm. 
Additional  applications,  later  in  the  evening, 
procured  her  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a good 
night’s  rest.  Madame  Rnbelle  arrived  in  time 
to  preside  at  Lady  Glyde’s  toilet.  Her  own 
clothes  were  taken  away  from  her  at  night,  and 
Anne  Catherick’s  were  put  on  her  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety,  by  the 
matronly  hands  of  the  good  Rnbelle.  Through- 
out the  day  I kept  our  patient  in  a state  of  par- 
tially-suspended consciousness,  until  the  dex- 
terous assistance  of  my  medical  friends  enabled 
me  to  procure  the  necessary  order  rather  earlier 
than  I had  ventured  to  hope.  That  evening 
(the  evening  of  the  30th)  Madame  Rubelle  and 
I took  our  revived  “Anne  Cathcrick”  to  the 
Asylum.  She  was  received  with  great  surprise, 
but  without  suspicion — thanks  to  the  order  and 
certificates,  to  Percival’s  letter,  to  the  likeness, 
to  the  clothes,  and  to  the  patient’s  own  confused 
mental  condition  at  the  time.  I returned  at 
once  to  assist  Madame  Fosco  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  burial  of  the  false  “ Lady  Glyde,” 
having  the  clothes  of  the  true  “ Lady  Glyde”  in 
my  possession.  They  were  afterward  sent  to 
Cumberland  by  the  conveyance  which  was  used 
for  the  funeral.  I attended  the  funeral  with  be- 
coming dignity,  attired  in  the  deepest  mourning. 

My  narrative  of  these  remarkable  events, 
written  under  equally  remarkable  circumstances, 
closes  here.  The  minor  precautions  which  I 
observed,  in  communicating  with  Limmeridge 
House,  are  already  known — so  is  the  magnifi- 
cent success  of  my  enterprise — so  are  the  solid 
pecuniary  results  which  followed  it.  I have  to 
assert,  with  the  whole  force  of  my  conviction, 
that  the  one  weak  place  in  my  scheme  would 
never  have  been  found  out  if  the  one  weak  place 
in  my  heart  had  not  been  discovered  first.  No- 
thing but  my  fatal  admiration  for  Marian  re- 
strained me  from  stepping  in  to  my  own  rescue 
when  she  effected  her  sister’s  escape.  I ran  the 
risk,  and  trusted  in  the  complete  destruction  of 
Lady  Glyde’s  identity.  If  either  Marian  or  Mr. 
Ilartright  attempted  to  assert  that  identity,  they 
would  publicly  expose  themselves  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  sustaining  a rank  deception  ; they  would 
be  distrusted  and  discredited  accordingly;  and 
they  would,  therefore,  be  powerless  to  place  my 
interests  or  Percival's  secret  in  jeopardy.  I 
committed  one  error  in  trusting  myself  to  such 
a blindfold  calculation  of  chances  as  this.  I 
committed  another  when  Percival  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  own  obstinacy  and  violence,  by 
granting  Lady  Glyde  a second  reprieve  from  the 
mad-housc,  and  allowing  Mr.  Hartright  a sec- 
ond chance  of  escaping  me.  In  brief,  Fosco,  at 
this  serious  crisis,  was  untrue  to  himself.  De- 
plorable and  uncharacteristic  fault ! Behold  the 
cause  in  my  Heart — behold,  in  the  image  of 
Marian  Halcombe,  the  first  and  last  weakness 
of  Fosco’s  life ! 

At  the  ripe  age  of  sixty,  I make  this  unparal- 
leled confession.  Youths ! I invoke  your  sym- 
pathy. Maidens ! I claim  your  tears. 

A word  more — and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
(concentrated  breathlessly  on  myself)  shall  be 
released. 

My  own  mental  insight  informs  me  that  three 
inevitable  questions  will  be  asked  here  by  per- 
sons of  inquiring  minds.  They  shall  be  stated ; 
thev  shall  be  answered. 

First  question.  What  is  the  secret  of  Madame 
Fosco’s  unhesitating  devotion  of  herself  to  the 
fulfillment  of  my  boldest  wishes,  to  the  further- 
ance of  mv  deepest  plans?  I might  answer 
this  by  simply  referring  to  my  own  character, 
and  by  asking  in  my  turn  Wh ere,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  lias  a man  of  my  order  ever 
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been  found  without  a woman  in  the  back-ground, 
self-immolated  on  the  altar  of  his  life?  But  I 
remember  that  I am  writing  in  England ; I re- 
member that  I was  married  in  England — and  I 
ask,  if  a woman’s  marriage-obligations,  in  this 
country,  provide  for  her  private  opinion  of  her 
husband’s  principles?  No!  They  charge  her 
unreservedly  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  him. 
That  is  exactly  what  my  wife  has  done.  I 
stand  here  on  a supreme  moral  elevation ; and 
I loftily  assert  her  accurate  performance  of  her 
conjugal  duties.  Silence,  Calumny ! Your 
sympathy,  Wives  of  England,  for  Madame  Fos- 
co! 

Second  question.  If  Anne  Catherick  had 
not  died  when  she  did,  what  should  I have 
done?  I should,  in  that  case,  have  assisted 
worn-out  Nature  in  finding  permanent  repose. 
I should  have  opened  the  doors  of  the  Prison 
of  Life,  and  have  extended  to  the  captive  (in- 
curably afflicted  in  mind  and  body  both)  a 
happy  release. 

Third  question.  On  a calm  revision  of  all 
the  circumstances — Is  my  conduct  worthy  of 
any  serious  blame?  Most  emphatically,  No! 
Have  I not  carefully  avoided  exposing  myself 
to  the  odium  of  committing  unnecessary  crime  ? 
With  my  vast  resources  in  chemistry,  I might 
have  taken  Lady  Glyde’s  life.  At  immense 
personal  sacrifice  I followed  the  dictates  of  my 
own  ingenuity,  my  own  humanity,  my  own  cau- 
tion— and  took  her  identity  instead.  Judge  me 
by  what  I might  have  done.  How  compara- 
tively innocent  ! how  indirectly  virtuous  I ap- 
pear in  what  I really  did ! 

I announced,  on  beginning  it,  that  this  nar- 
rative would  be  a remarkable  document.  It  has 
entirely  answered  my  expectations.  Receive 
these  fervid  lines — my  last  legacy  to  the  country 
I leave  forever.  They  are  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  worthy  of  Fosco. 


OLD  KING  HAKE. 

Born  of  the  Sea  on  a rocky  coast 
Was  old  King  Hake, 

Where  inner  fire  and  outer  frost 
Brave  virtue  make! 

He  was  a hero  in  the  old 
Blood-letting  days ; 

An  iron  hero  of  Norse  mould, 

And  warring  ways. 

He  lived  according  to  the  light 
That  lighted  him  ; 

Then  strode  into  the  eternal  night, 

Resolved  and  grim.  • 

His  grip  was  stern  for  free  sword  play, 

When  men  were  mown  ; 

His  feet  were  rough-shod  for  the  day 
Of  treading  down. 

When  angry,  out  the  blood  would  start 
With  old  King  Hake  ; 

Not  sneak  in  dark  caves  of  the  heart, 

Where  curls  the  snake, 

And  secret  murder’s  hiss  is  heard 
Ere  the  deed  be  done. 

He  wove  no  web  of  wile  and  word ; 

He  bore  with  none. 

When  sharp  within  its  sheath  asleep 
Lay  his  good  sword, 

He  held  it  royal  work  to  keep 
His  kingly  word. 

A man  of  valor,  bloody  and  wild, 

In  Viking  need  ; 

And  yet  of  firelight  feeling  mild 
As  honey-mead. 

Once  in  his  youth,  from  farm  to  farm, 
Collecting  scatt, 

He  gathered  gifts  and  welcomes  warm ; 

And  one  night  sat, 

With  hearts  all  happy  for  his  throne — 
Wishing  no  higher — 

Where  peasant  faces  merrily  shone 
Across  the  fire. 

Their  Braga-bowl  was  handed  round 
By  one  fair  girl : 

The  Sea-King  looked  and  thought,  “I’ve  found 
My  hidden  pearl.” 

Her  wavy  hair  was  golden  fair, 

With  sunbeams  curled ; 

Her  eyes  clear  blue  as  heaven,  and  there 
Lay  his  new  world. 

He  drunk  out  of  the  mighty  horn, 

Strong,  stinging  stuff; 

Then  wiped  his  manly  mouth  unshorn 
With  hand  as  rough, 

And  kissed  her;  drew 'her  to  his  side, 

With  loving  mien, 

Saying,  “ If  you  will  make  her  a Bride, 

I’ll  make  her  a Queen.” 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  an  arm, 

For,  in  those  days, 

A waist  could  feel : ’twas  lithe  and  warm, 
And  wore  no  stays. 

“How  many  brave  deeds  have  you  done?” 

She  asked  her  wooer, 

Counting  the  arm’s  gold  rings : they  won 
One  victory  more. 

The  blood  of  joy  looked  rich  and  red 
Out  of  his  face ; 

And  to  his  smiling  strength  he  wed 
Her  maiden  grace. 

’Twas  thus  King  Hake  struck  royal  root 
In  homely  ground ; 

And  healthier  buds  with  goodlier  fruit 
His  branches  crowned. 

But  Hake  could  never  bind  at  home 
His  spirit  free ; 

It  grew  familiar  with  the  foam 
Of  many  a sea; 

A rare  good  blade  whose  way  was  rent 
In  many  a war, 

And  wore  no  gem  for  ornament 
But  notch  and  scar. 

In  day  of  battle  and  hour  of  strife, 

Cried  Old  King  Hake : 
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“Kings  live  for  honor,  not  long  life.” 

Then  would  he  break 

Right  through  their  circle  of  shields,  to  reach 
Some  chief  of  a race 
That  never  yielded  ground,  but  each 
Died  in  his  place. 

There  the  old  Norseman  stood  up  tall 
Above  the  rest ; 

Mainmast  of  battle,  head  of  all, 

They  saw  his  crest 

Toss,  where  the  war-wave  reared,  and  rode 
O’er  mounds  of  dead, 

And  where  the  battle-dust  was  trod 
A miry  red. 

For  Odin,  in  the  glad  wide  blue 
Of  heaven,  would  laugh 
With  sunrise,  and  the  ruddy  dew 
Of  slaughter  quaff. 

Hake  did  not  seek  to  softly  die, 

With  child  and  wife; 

He  bore  his  head  in  death  as  high 
As  in  his  life. 

Glittering  in  eye,  and  grim  in  lip, 

He  bade  them  make 
Ready  for  sailing  his  War-Ship, 

That  he,  King  Hake, 

The  many-wounded,  gray,  and  old, 

His  day  being  done, 

He,  the  Norse  warrior,  brave  and  bold, 

Might  die  like  one. 

And  chanting  some  old  battle-song, 

Thrilling  and  weird, 

His  soul  vibrating,  shook  his  long 
Majestic  beard. 

The  gilded  battle-axe,  still  red, 

In  his  right  hand  ; 

With  shield  on  arm,  and  helm  on  head, 

They  help’d  him  stand, 

And  girded  him  with  his  good  sword; 

And  so  attired, 

With  his  dead  warriors  all  aboard, 

The  ship  he  fired, 

And  lay  down  with  his  heroes  dead, 

On  deck  to  die; 

Still  singing,  drooped  his  gray  old  head, 

With  face  to  sky. 

There,  as  a sinking  sunset  dies 
Down  in  the  west, 

The  fire  went  out;  the  rude  heart  lies 
At  rest — at  rest, 

And  sleeping  in  its  ocean  bed, 

That  burial-place 
Most  royal  for  the  kingly  dead 
O’  the  old  sea-race! 

So  the  Norse  noble  of  renown, 

With  his  stern  pride, 

That  flaming  crown  of  death  pulled  down. 
And  so  he  died. 


SNAIL-EATING. 

If  he  was  a bold  man  who  first  ate  an  oyster, 
we  hold  it  to  be  equally  incontrovertible  that  he 
was  a bolder  or  more  hungry  man  who  ate  the  first 
snail.  Nevertheless,  the  snail  has  been  regarded 
as  an  article  of  food  from  the  earliest  ages.  In 
Pliny’s  time  snails  had  become  a favorite  dish  with 
the  Roman  gourmands,  and  every  corner  of  the 
empire  was  ransacked  for  the  finest  and  fattest 
specimens.  The  practice  of  fattening  snails  for  the 
table  lasted  for  many  centuries ; and  there  were  to 
be  found  many  establishments  for  this  purpose, 
known  as  escaryotieres , in  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Austria,  during  the  last  century. 

Like  the  frog,  the  snail  never  found  many  ad- 
mirers in  England  as  a comestible ; but  in  France, 
especially  in  the  western  and  southern  departments, 
it  is  a favorite  article  of  food,  and  an  important 
item  of  commerce.  They  are  not  only  used  for 
home  consumption,  but  even  sent  abroad  to  Amer- 
ica, the  Antilles,  and  Senegal.  Some  idea  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  may  be  formed 
from  the  price  current,  which  varies  according  to 
size  and  quality ; from  a penny  to  twopence  per 
hundred  at  Toulouse,  but  those  which  are  sent  to 
Paris,  from  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Tranche 
Coml6,  realize  as  much  as  sixpence  per  hundred. 
The  latter,  however,  are  of  a very  large  and  suc- 
culent description,  known  as  Ildix  Pomntia,  the 
vine-snail  or  Burgundy  oyster.  The  entire  animal 
is  nearly  three  inches  long,  of  a yellowish  or  green- 
ish gray,  and  its  skin  covered  with  rough  tubercles. 
Its  shell  is  proportionately  large,  thick,  and  strong, 
of  a brownish  or  yellowish  color,  with  irregular 
bands  and  markings. 

At  Marseille,  the  II.  Piscina , or  snail  of  Pisa,  is 
in  most  request,  being  eaten  to  the  amount  of  some 
five  or  six  thousand  francs  every  year.  This  is  a 
pretty  and  delicate-looking  snail,  with  a yellow- 
ish shell,  marked  with  brown  bands,  and  the  in- 
terior of  pearly  rose.  This  would  be  a good  snail 
to  begin  upon,  if  we  were  recommending  a course, 
as  it  has  a much  less  formidable  appearance  than 
the  large  Pomatia,  or  Burgundy  oyster. 

If  any  of  our  cookery-books  recommend  a dish 
of  snails,  it  is  generally  with  a diffident  air,  and 
an  appeal  to  their  medical  rather  than  their  gastro- 
nomical  virtues  ; for  instance,  snail-powder,  which 
is  made  of  these  mollusks  dried  in  an  oven,  shell 
and  all,  and  then  bruised  in  a ninrtar,  is  only  rec- 
ommended as  a dose  to  be  taken  as  an  emulsion; 
and  slater  or  slug  powder,  which  is  similarly  pre- 
pared, is  recommended  as  more  slimy,  and  conse- 
quently more  suitable  for  consumptive  patients. 

Here,  however,  is  a genuine  receipt  for  snail- 
broth  : Wash  them  extremely  well,  and  throw  them 
into  very  hot  water ; take  them  out  of  the  shell,  and 
pass  them  through  several  waters,  working  them  well 
with  the  hand;  slice  them,  pound  the  shells,  and 
put  all  into  a sauce-pan,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them  ; boil,  skim,  and  let  them  simmer 
for  several  hours;  add  a little  salt,  sugar,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  mace,  to  correct  the  maw  k- 
ish taste  ; and  then  serve  them — or  as  some  would 
say,  a*.AbeXitetliv-|  recommended  the  cucumber  to 
be  served,-  fclirbwHiienrout  bf  the  window. 
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VOICELESS  VERSE. 

BY  C.  H.  WEBB. 

The  world  is  rife  with  nobler  thought 
Than  trembles  on  the  tongue ; 

The  world  is  full  of  melody 
Unwritten  and  unsung. 

The  music  of  a march  is  sweet, 

But  action  is  sublime, 

And  you  may  live  a nobler  verse 
Than  can  be  told  in  rhyme! 

Sweep  from  my  sight  these  voiceless  books— 
They  vex  my  weary  brain; 

And  I will  sit  at  Nature’s  feet — 

Her  open  page  the  plain — 

And  read  a pleasant  pastoral 
In  every  blade  that  grows; 

A lyric  in  the  lily-leaf, 

An  epic  in  the  rose. 

Let  lyres  and  lutes,  with  tinkling  breath, 
To  love-sick  girls  belong; 

The  rhythm  of  a well-spent  life 
Is  sweeter  far  than  song. 

I’m  weary  of  the  waste  of  w'ords — 

Our  world  were  not  so  dead 

If  half  our  bards  would  cease  to  write 
And  live  their  poems  instead! 


THE  CITY  OF  OTTAWA. 

Fkom  Montreal  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  gees  to  Ot- 
tawa City,  which  is  to  be  the  future  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Canada — unless  the  British  Provinces 
should  be  united,  in  which  case  Quebec  would  prob- 
ably be  the  capital.  At  Ottawa  he  is  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  Parliament  Houses ; we 
accordingly  present  our  readers  with  a fine  picture 
of  them,  from  the  architect’s  design.  They  will 
be,  perhaps,  the  finest  State  Houses  in  North  Amer- 
ica. In  No.  156  of  this  Journal  we  published  a 
full  description  of  them. 

Ottawa  itself  is  a pretty  little  town  of  perhaps 
fpur  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  admirably  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Ottawa,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kideau  Canal.  Its  first  name  was  Bytown,  in 
memory  of  Colonel  By,  the  engineer  who  built  the 
Rideau  Canal.  In  1855  the  inhabitants  had  it 
changed,  and  reverted  to  the  more  poetic  aborig- 
inal appellation.  Tradition  states  that  the  first 
settler  of  Ottawa  was  a Y ankee  named  Wright,  who 
built  himself  a log-cabin  there  bixtv  years  ago. 
The  place  grew  slowly.  The  adjacent  country  does 
not  precisely  teem  with  milk  and  honey,  though 
a great  deal  of  timber  is  taken  out  of  the  woods 
round  about,  and  floated  down  the  Ottawa  to  a 
market.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  and  especial- 
ly since  the  Queen  designated  Ottawa  as  the  prop- 
er site  of  the  Provincial  Government,  the  town  has 
thriven  rapidly. 


Captain  Brand, 

OF  TI1B 

SCHOONER  “ CENT  I PE  D E,” 

A PIRATE  OF  EMINENCE  IN  TIIE  WEST 
INDIES; 

2Lohes  nub  Eyploftr, 

TOGETUER  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  TIIK  SINGULAR  MAN- 

NEB  nv  wuiou  ms  i>f.paktki>  this  life. 


By  LIEUT.  H.  A..  WISE,  XJ.S.jST. 
(HARRY  GRINGO), 

AUTHOR  OF  "LOS  GRINGOS"  AND  “TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. — ( Continued.) 

To  go  back  again  for  a week,  the  Mononga- 
hela — double-banked  leviathan  as  she  was — 
came  plunging  out  to  sea  from  Kingston ; every 
man  and  boy,  from  Jack  Smith  on  her  forecastle 
to  Bill  Pump  in  the  spirit-room,  and  from  Rich- 
ard Hardy  to  Tiny  Mouse,  knowing  from  the  first 
plunge  the  frigate  made  what  they  all  sailed  for. 

With  her  proud  head  toward  the  east  she 
went  dashing  on  past  the  White  Horse  Rocks, 
and  woe  to  the  small  angry  waves  which  did  not 
get  out  of  her  way,  for  she  smashed  them  con- 
temptuously in  foamy  masses  from  her  majestic 
bows,  sending  them  back  in  sparkling  spray  and 
bubbles  to  hiss  their  anger  away  to  leeward  in 
her  wake.  On  she  went,  far  off  to  sea  where 
the  trade-wind  was  strongest,  disdaining  gentle 
zephyrs  near  the  land,  with  her  great  square 
yards  swinging  round  at  every  watch  while  bcat- 
itig  to  windward ; the  tacks  close  down,  yards 
as  fine  as  they  would  lie,  and  the  heavy  sheets 
flat  aft. 

Every  evening  the  surgeon,  the  purser,  the 
chaplain,  the  major,  and  the  old  sailing  mas- 
ter were  in  the  cabin,  going  over  the  chase  of  a 
certain  Pirate  in  a schooner  Centipede , away 
down  on  the  Darien  Coast,  with  Cape  Garrotc 
there  under  their  lee,  and  the  vultures  and  the 
sharks  grinding  the  bones  and  tearing  the  flesh 
of  the  half  a man  with  the  tusk  gleaming  out 
of  his  wiry  mustache;  and  the  Padre,  with  his 
eyes  staring  wide  open,  and  the  crucifix,  borne 
away  by  the  carnivorous  birds  of  prey. 

All  of  those  dreadful  particulars,  together 
with  matters  that  had  gone  before — of  a lost 
boy,  a heart-broken  mother,  and  a murdered 
mate,  Mr.  Binks,  on  board  the  brig  Martha 
Blunt — the  party  at  Escondido,  the  snuff-box, 
and  Paul  Darcantel.  All  about  him,  too,  from 
the  tragedy  on  the  plantation,  his  despair,  and 
reckless  life  afterward,  when  he"  served  in  sla- 
vers, where  he  did  something  to  allay  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  wretches ; and  afterward 
how  he  was  trapanned  to  the  Doce  Leguas,  went 
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Here  is  a packet  which  I wish  you  to  carry  to 
Porto  Rico  with  this  letter.  The  old  Judge  is 
alive,  I think,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
and  it  may  perhaps  soothe  his  declining  years. 
I wish  to  take  your  little  gig,  with  Banou  and 
Ben  Brown — no  more  force — and  if,  as  I believe, 
that  villain  has  returned  to  his  former  haunt, 
I will  fulfill  my  oath  to  its  very  letter.  Mean- 
while, so  soon  as  we  have  shoved  off,  while  the 
breeze  still  holds,  run  down  to  the  frigate — she 
is  not  three  leagues  off — and  you  will  be  in  your 
yearning  parents’  arms,  and  those  of  the  girl  you 
love,  before  they  sleep.  There ! I know  you 
will  think  of  me.  Farewell !” 


A vigorous  grasp  caught  him  by  one  paw,  and, 
with  the  other  laid  on  the  taflfrail,  he  leaped  on 
deck  as  if  his  feet  had  pressed  a spring  board 
instead  of  the  yielding  water. 

Again,  as  in  the  olden  time,  he  held  his  little 
Henri  aloft  in  his  giant  arms ; but  this  time  it 
was  Banou  who  was  dripping  from  a souse,  and 
not  his  little  master. 

“Give  way,  my  souls!  Another  thousand 
dollars  if  we  get  up  to  the  Key  before  dark !” 
said  the  deep,  low  tones  of  the  tall  Doctor. 

“Good  Lord  1”  roared  a voice  from  on  board 
the  brig,  now  shut  up  again  all  alone  in  the  fog 
— “if  that  old  nigger  has  not  gone  and  jumped 
overboard  my  name’s  not  Binks  !” 

“ All  right,  Mr.  Binks ; Banou  is  safe  ! Send 
a boat  on  board  the  Monongahela , and  report 
that  the  schooner  Rosalie  has  passed  ahead,” 
went  back  in  a clear  note. 

It  was  some  considerable  time  before  Binks 
could  believe  that  he  had  not  been  hailed  by  Da- 
vid Jones  himself,  for  he  had  seen  nothing — be- 
ing at  the  time  in  the  lower  cabin  reading  his 
Bible,  and  writing  his  name,  Binnacle  Binks, 
Master  of  brig  Martha  Blunt  ''  on  the  fly-leaf; 
and  he  was  only  disturbed  in  this  praiseworthy 
occupation  by  a heavy  body  plunging  overboard’, 
and  by  one  of  the  drowsy  crew,  who  had,  with 
his  comrades,  been  sleeping  near,  reporting  that 
circumstance  with  his  eyes  half  shut. 

Then  young  Binks  took  considerable  more 
time  to  get  a boat  lowered,  and  send  her,  with 
the  cabin-boy,  to  the  large  frigate  close  on  his 
beam,  whose  bell  had  just  struck  seven. 

The  boat,  too,  with  four  sleepy  hands  to  pull 
her,  took  considerable  time  to  find  the  ship,  and 
then  the  whistles  were  piping  to  dinner,  and  all 
the  good  people  from  the  brig,  with  the  flag- 
officers,  had  retired  to  the  Commodore’s  cabin 
for  luncheon. 

When  Jacob  Blunt  heard  the  news,  regardless 
of  sherry  and  cold  tongue,  he  himself  got  in  his 
boat,  leaving  his  passengers  in  an  excited  frame 
of  mind,  but  rather  comfortable  on  the  whole, 
and  returned  to  the  teak  bosom  of  his  Martha. 

There  he  took  young  Binks  firmly  by  the  shoul- 
der, and  walked  him  aft  to  the  rail  where  his 
father — long  since  dead  and  murdered — had  been 
used  to  sit  and  sing  sailor  ditties. 

Then  he  impressively  told  him  that:  “This 
’ere  sort  of  thing  wouldn’t  do!  Even  if  he  was  a 
readin’  the  Bible — which  was  all  very  good  on 
occasion,  sich  as  clear  weather  out  on  the  broad 
Atlantic  ; but  in  fog  times,  when  schooners  wos 
creepin’  about  in  amongst  the  Antilles,  and  par- 
tick’larly  off  Jamaiky  or  the  south  side  of  Cuby, 
mates  and  men  should  be  wide  awake  and  lookin’ 
every  wheres.  And  harkee,  Binnacle!  When 
you  commands  this  ’ere  old  brig,  or  maybe  a 
bran-new  Martha  Blunt,  and  me  and  my  old 
woman  lying  below  together  in  narrow  cabins, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  these  my  words ! Well, 
my  boy!  Don’t  rub  that  ’ere  sleeve  over  your 
eyes  no  more,  and  it  will  be  all  right.” 

Young  Binks  promised  “that  from  that  ’ere 
minnit  he  would  never  sit  on  no  rails,  or  sip  no 
grog,  or  even  read  his  mother’s  old  Bible  when 
he  wos  on  watch,  but  always  be  as  keerful  as  if 
there  wos  no  lady  passengers  or  children  on 
board,  or  bags  of  shiners  in  the  lower  cabin  state- 
room— that  he  would ! And  his  blessed  old  sec- 
ond father  might  take  his  davy  he,  young  Binks, 
would  never  be  caught  foul  again  J” 

Meanwhile  the  girlish  schooner  tripped  away 
far  out  of  sight,  and  when  the  fog  lifted  and  the 
breeze  came  to  blow  it  to  leeward  she  was  once 
more  tidily  dressed  in  snowy  white,  and  splash- 
ing the  water  from  her»black  eyes,  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  showed  her  the  Tiger’s 
Trap  in  the  distance. 

“Henri,  my  boy,  put  your  arms  around  me 
again,  as  you  did  when  I lay  in  torture  on  the 
trestle  on  that  island.  Have  no  fears  for  me ; 
we  shall  meet  again.  There ! now  listen  to  me. 


CHAPTER  L. 


ON  A BED  OF  THORNS.  * 

“Ho,  ho!”  said  Captain  Brand,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  straight  legs,  in  their  canvas  casings,  on 
the  sand  of  the  little  cove,  “ safe  and  sound,  and 
not  a soul  to  share  this  nice  supper  of  that  good 
old  man  Miguel ! 

“Ho,  ho !”  continued  he ; “ here  at  last ! No 
Babette  to  cook  for  me,  no  Centipede,  nothing 
but  that  stanch  little  boat  presented  me  by  that 
generous  fisherman,  who,  I fear,  is  drowned  by 
this  time.  Well,  let  us  enjoy  ourselves ! Ex- 
cellent red  snapper  this!  Sausage,  rather  too 
much  garlic  perhaps ; but  the  brown  bread  and 
the  aguardiente  unexceptionable.  Blaze  away, 
my  little  fire,  your  sticks  cost  me  much  labor  to 
dig  out  of  my  once  comfortable  house ; but  you 
are  better  than  gunpowder  any  day. 

“Just  to  think  of  the  years  that  have  passed! 
That  great  bank  of  sand  there  over  the  sheds, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  crag,  where  my  brave  fel- 
lows once  caroused,  the  young  cocoa-nuts  spring- 
ing up  on  the  crag  itself — not  a vestige  of  my  old 
habitation  left,  or  the  bright  blades  or  pleasant 
guests  to  dine  with  me !”  Here  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  old  cold  murderous  scowl  on  the 
Captain’s  face  as  he  twisted  the  point  of  his 
nose. 

“Ah,  yes!  there  may  be  my  wary-eyed  San- 
chez left,  though  the  last  I heard  of  him  was  in 
the  Capilla  dungeon  of  the  Moro.  And  that” — 
grating  his  teeth  and  glaring  with  his  icy  eyes  at 
the  fire  as  if  those  two  blocks  of  ice  would  put  it 
out — “ cursed  Doctor  who  pursues  me ! 

“Well,  well,  neither  of  those  old  friends  are 
here  yet,  and  before  another  sun  sets  I shall  be- 
queath the  old  den  to  them  both ! Ho,  ho ! with 
those  solid  bags  of  chinking  metal  I shall  leave 
them  as  much  sand  and  rocks  as  they  choose  to 
walk  over.  What  a sly  devil  I was  to  stow  that 
treasure  away  for  a rainy  day!  Never  told  a 
living  being!  Poisoned  the  fellow,  too,  who 
made  the  lock ! Capital  joke,  ’pon  my  soul !” 

This  was  the  very  last  of  the  very  few  jokes 
that  Captain  Brand  ever  enjoyed. 

“ And  now  I think  of  it,  I wonder  if  my  thirsty 
old  mate’s  bones  are  yet  lying  there  in  the  vault. 
What  was  his  name  ? such  a bad  memory  I have ! 
oh,  Gibbs — Bill  Gibbs — with  one  leg ! Ho,  ho !” 

Here  Captain  Brand  drained  some  more  aguar- 
diente out  of  a cracked  earthen  pot  and  slapped 
his  fine  legs  with  rapture. 

“ And  those  dear  girls  who  married  me ! Lu- 
cia, too!” 

The  dirty  wretch  started  as  the  wring  of  a sea- 
bird swooped  down  over  the  pure  inlet ; and  he 
thought  he  saw  a white  forefinger  beckoning  him 
on  to  his  doom. 

“Pshaw!”  said  he,  smoothing  down  his  filthy 
tattered  shirt  with  thq  finger  of  his  mutilated  left 
hand.  “How  nervous  I am  ! But  what  a bun- 
gle Pedillo  made  of  that  marriage!  And  my 
good  Ricardo,  too!  What  a feast  the  sharks 
must  have  had  on  his  oily,  well-fed  carcass? 
Misericordia ! Ho,  ho!  I believe  I’ll  bid  my 
friends  good-night.” 

Captain  Brand  stretched  himself  out  at  full 


THE  OLD  WATER-LOGGED  LAUNCH. 


a cruise  with  Mr.  Bill  Gibbs,  whose  leg  he  hack- 
ed off  with  a hand-saw,  not  know  ing  at  the  time 
about  the  locket ; the  little  child  he  had  saved  ; 
how  that  child  had  saved  him  from  his  torture 
on  the  trestle  with  his  mouselike  teeth ; how  he 
had  wandered  the  wide  world  over  searching 
and  searching  for  the  mother  of  that  boy. 

And  there  the  boy  was — the  manly,  brave 
young  fellow  now — whom  officers  and  sailors 
had  always  loved,  flying  away  with  the  dark 
Doctor — no  longer  Darcantel,  but  Harry  Piron 
— with  his  fond  father  and  mother  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  the  sweet  girl  he  adored  with  her 
blonde  head  resting  in  her  mother’s  lap. 

Ay,  every  soul  in  the  ship  knew  all  about  it,  and 
talked  of  it,  and  drank  to  the  happiness  of  the 
young  couple ; all  save  Dick  Hardy,  who  moved 
energetically  about  the  frigate’s  decks,  with  his 
eyes  every  where,  alow  and  aloft,  prompt,  sharp, 
and  quick,  quite  like  Cleveland  there  beside 
him,  when  they  were  together  in  the  old  Scourge 
during  the  hurricane,  and  chased  to  her  destruc- 
tion the  Centipede. 

“ Sail  ho !”  sung  out  the  man  on  the  fore-top- 
sail yard. 

“Where  away?” 

“ Right  ahead,  Sir.  A brig  on  the  starboard 
tack!” 

Ay,  the  old  Martha  Blunt  bouncing  along 
under  all  sail,  squaring  off  at  the  short-armed 
seas,  and  striking  them  doggedly,  as  she  beat 
up  for  the  Windward  Passage  between  Hayti 
and  Cuba. 

But  there  was  an  old  sea-bruiser  of  a different 
build,  who  wore  the  belt  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  after  that  sturdy  old  brig  with  teak  ribs  tor 
a hearty  set-to ; and  when  she  came  up  along- 
side, in  the  friendly  sparring-match  which  en- 
sued while  both  squared  their  main  yards  and 
lay  for  an  hour  side  by  side,  there  was  consider- 
able conversation ; so  much  talk,  in  fact — boats 
going  to  and  fro,  mingled  with  roars,  and  shrieks, 
and  clasping  of  hands  on  board  the  brig — never 
a sound  on  board  the  ship — that  the  blue  pen- 
nant fluttered  in  such  a way  it  was  hard  to  tell 
whether  it  was  Jacob,  or  Piron,  or  the  sweet 
wife,  or  Mademoiselle,  or  her  lovely  mother, 
who  threw  their  arms  around  that  pennant’s 
truck. 

Then  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  the  frigate 
with  her  canvas  canopy  of  upper  sails  furled, 
and  the  brig  in  her  best  bib  and  tucker,  they 
both  filled  away  and  moved  side  by  side. 

For  a day  or  two  they  went  on,  talking  and 
laughing  to  one  another  in  these  friendly  shakes 
of  the  hand  over  blue  water,  until  one  day,  the 
brig  being  to  windward,  she  came  upon  an  old, 
water-logged  launch,  with  a broken  mast  and  a 
torn  sail  hanging  over  her  side. 

It  fell  calm,  and  Jacob  Blunt  ordered  young 
Binks  to  get  into  the  yawl  and  tow  the  boat 
alongside,  and  to  be  smart  about  it;  for  the 
breeze  might  make  so  soon  as  the  fog  rose,  and 
the  Commodore  was  not  the  man  to  be  kept 
waiting  in  a big  frigate.  Mr.  Binks  was  smart 
about  it,  and  presently  he  returned  — though 
there  was  no  hurry,  for  the  calm  lasted  a long 
time — with  his  water-logged  prize. 

There  was  no  human  being  in  this  prize  ; but 
when  she  came  alongside,  and  a yard  tackle 
was  hooked  on  to  let  the  water  drain  out  of  her, 
Jacob  Blunt  and  the  people  on  board  gave  a 
pleasant  yell  of  astonishment. 

It  was  not  the  soiled  pack  of  Spanish  cards, 
or  the  few  bundles  of  saturated  paper  cigars 
floating  about,  which  caused  this  excitement. 
No,  it  was  several  canvas  bags  lying  there  in 
the  stern-sheets,  strapped  with  strands  of  a wo- 
man’s red  petticoat  to  the  empty  water-cask  be- 
neath the  thwarts  ; and  not  one  of  those  canvas 
bags,  or  what  was  in  them,  injured  in  the  least 
by  salt-water.  Very  carefully  were  those  bags 
— and  they  were  weighty — lifted  on  board  the 
brig,  over  the  rail  where  the  pirates  swarmed 
some  long  years  ago,  on  to  the  quarter-deck  ; 
and  then  there  was  another  joyous  shout  from 
Jacob  Blunt,  as  when  he  had  hailed  the  trade- 
wind  in  that  long-past  time. 

“ By  all  that’s  wonderful,  here  is  my  old  bag 
of  guineas,  and  some  few  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars! Look  at  the  mark,  my  darlings!” 

Another  weighty  bag  was  set  aside  for  Mrs. 
Timothy  Binks,  and  the 


some  large  doubloon  reservations  for  crew,  to 
Martha  Blunt  and  Jacob  Blunt  in  their  declin- 
ing years. 

Then,  the  weather  being  still  calm  and  foggy, 
Jacob  and  his  passengers  went  on  board  the 
double-banked  frigate  for  Church  service,  where 
they  all  prayed  with  much  hope  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  what  had  passed  and  what  was  to  come  ; 
and  then  they  went  into  the  Commodore’s  cab- 
in, where  they  remained  ever  so  long  a time. 

Let  us  go  j>ack  this  same  week  again — a very 
long  seven  days  it  has  been  for  every  body,  par- 
ticularly sq  for  the  icy-eyed  man,  who  was  ex- 
tremely anxious,  as  lie  kicked  and  lashed  his 
mule,  and  kept  looking  round  the  south  side  of 
Jamaica,  from  Portland  Point  to  Pedro  Bluff 
and  San  Negril,  throwing  a ray  of  cold  frost 
there  day  and  night,  expecting  that  tall  Doctor 
to  come  striding  along  in  that  deep  water,  head- 
ing due  north. 

And  at  last  the  dark  figure  hove  in  sight,  in 
the  schooner  Rosalie  — the  sweet  little  craft 
skimming  exnltingly  over  the  seas,  kissing  them 
occasionally  with  both  her  dainty,  glistening 
cheeks,  reeling  joyously  over  on  her  side,  with 
her  tidy  dimity  laced  and  spread  in  one  flat 
sheet  of  white ; while  the  slender  arms  bent  like 
whalebone  to  the  freshening  breeze,  and  she  left 
the  dancing  bubbles  sparkling  and  flashing  lov- 
ingly in  her  wake,  as  she  leaped  away  from  their 
liquid  embrace. 

Two  hundred  miles  to  go,  and  the  breeze  fell 
from  fresh  to  light,  until  at  last,  shrouded  in  a 
thick  fog,  one  Sunday  morning,  when  there  was 
no  air  at  all,  only  a flat  calm,  the  sea  as  smooth 
as  a glass  mirror  with  the  quicksilver  clouded. 

Then  out  sweeps,  my  lads!  Ten  of  a side, 
and  two  of  those  bronzed  old  lads  at  each  sweep ! 
All  except  the  two  after  ones,  where  Ben  Brown 
and  the  tall  Doctor  handled  one  apiece. 

Thus,  with  sails  down  and  bare  arms,  the  light 
little  Rosalie  continued  gliding  rapidly  over  the 
mirrored  surface — a little  ashamed  of  herself, 
perhaps,  at  being  seen  in  such  a scanty  rig — 
while  her  commander  guided  her  graceful  course, 
and  Harry  Greenfield  peered  about  forward  to 
see  that  no  harm  should  arrest  her  dainty  foot- 
steps. 

Presently  was  heard  the  toll  of  a bell.  The 
sweeps  paused — the  hide  gromets  resting  on  the 
tholl-pins,  and  the  water  raining  from  their  broad 
blades. 

“That  must  be  a man-of-war  off  here  on  the 
quarter,”  exclaimed  the  young  officer  at  the  til- 
ler, “ringing  for  church.” 

The  old  seamen  at  the  sweeps  unconsciously 
took  off  their  hats,  wiped  the  sweat  from  their 
brows,  and  listened. 

“It  can  hardly  be  the  Monongahela,"  said 
Ben,  “though  p’raps  she  took  more  of  a breeze 
to  wind’ard,  off  the  island.” 

Still  the  schooner  glided  on  noiselessly  over 
the  sea,  until,  a minute  later,  Harry  Greenfield 
sung  out, 

“Port,  Sir!  or  we’ll  be  plump  into  a vessel 
here  ahead.” 

The  helm  was  put  down,  and  the  Rosalie 
sheered  off  to  starboard  within  a biscuit-toss  of  a 
large  brig. 

“ By  my  grandmother’s  wig,”  said  Ben,  “that’s 
the  old  Martha  Blunt !" 

“Henri,”  said  Paul  Darcantel,  in  French,  in 
his  deep  voice,  “the  last  request  I shall  ever 
make  is  to  keep  on.  There  is  not  a moment  to 
lose !” 

“Give  way,  men!”  shouted  the  officer,  in  a 
decided  tone,  as  the  words  came  with  a stifled 
gasp  from  his  heaving  breast,  while  the  sigh  that 
followed  was  drowned  in  the  splash  of  the  sweeps 
in  the  water  as  they  again  chafed  in  their  grom- 
ets,  and  the  foam  flashed  away  from  the  blades 
astern. 

But  there  was  another  splash.  A white  object 
sprang  with  a bound  over  the  brig’s  quarter,  dip- 
ping below  the  surface  of  the  calm  sea,  and  when 
it  came  up  two  great  flippers,  with  a large  black 
head  between  them,  struck  out  like  the  paws  of 
an  alligator,  breasting  the  water  with  a sjkmhI 
that  soon  brought  him  within  a few  fathoms  of 
the  schooner’s  low  counter.  Then  seizing  hold 
of  the  slack  of  the  main  sheet,  which  was  thrown 
to  him,  he  came  up,  hand  over  hand,  ns  if  he 
cbuld  tear  the  stern  frame  out  of  the  schooner. 
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length  on  the  shelly  strand,  his  boat  secured  by 
a clove  hitch  round  his  right  leg  and  riding  calm- 
ly on  the  little  inlet ; his  bald  head,  with  the  few 
dry  gray  hairs  on  his  temples,  resting  on  Miguel’s 
sennit  hat,  and  the  thin  scum  of  frosty  eyelids 
drawn  over  his  frozen  eyes — cracking  their  cov- 
ering at  times — until  at  last  the  Pirate,  aided  by 
fiery  aguardiente,  slept. 

A few  late  cormorants  and  sea-birds  sailed 
over  him  in  his  fitful  slumber,  and  uttered  a cold 
cry  as  if  their  pecking  time  had  not  come  yet, 
but  would  shortly,  as  they  sought  their  silent  re- 
treats on  the  wall  of  rocks  opposite. 

And  Captain  Brand  dreamed  too !— of  the  old 
laird,  his  father,  in  prison  ; his  mother  weeping 
over  forged  notes;  the  sleeping,  unsuspecting 
people  he  had  treacherously  murdered ; the  pil- 
lages he  Jjad  committed ; the  men  he  had  slain 
in  open  conflict  ; those  he  had  executed  with  his 
own  private  cord ; the  poor  women  who  had  died 
in  worse  torments,  when,  indeed,  even  knife  or 
pistol,  rope  or  poison,  would  have  been  a mercy; 
the  agony  and  sufferings  of  those  who  survived 
them ; with  all  the  concomitant  horrors  which 
make  the  blood  run  cold  to  think  of,  and  which 
made  the  Pirate’s  almost  freeze  in  his  veins — liv- 
ing years  in  minutes — did  Captain  Brand,  ns  he 
lay  there  on  the  chill  sand  in  his  troubled  night- 
mare of  a sleep. 

“Ah,  Dios!  Dios!"  chattered  the  Senora 
Banana  Pancha,  at  the  other  outlet  to  the  inlet, 
rolling  over  on  the  ledge  of  the  rocks  at  the  Ti- 
ger’s Trap. 

“What  has  become  of  ray  Ig — Ig — nacio— 
the  one-eyed  old  villain  who  has  persecuted  me 
for  forty  years?  Why  did  I cut  the  old  launch 
adrift  before  I got  in  myself?  And  here  I am 
alone  and  desolate  on  this  cursed  island  and  my 
Ig — Ig — nacio — bless  his  spark  of  an  eye — not 
come  back  to  me!  Ah,  Dios!  Dios  ! what  has 
become  of  the  little  man  ? He  will  kill  me,  cier- 
to,  when  he  comes  back  and  finds  the  boat  gone 
with  all  the  money,  which  nearly  broke  his  thin 
back  to  bring  here  ; but,  Dios  ! Dios  ! I am  dy- 
ing of  thirst,  and  not  a shred  of  dried  fish  or 
jerked  beef  has  gone  into  my  old  mouth — ” 

Yes  there  has,  Dona  Pancha,  for  just  then  a 
piece  of  hawser-laid  rope— rather  dry,  perhaps, 
for  mastication — was  placed  across  your  crying 
mouth  that  you  might  bite  upon,  if  you  would 
only  stop  your  old  tongue. 

For  while  you  were  screaming  on  the  rocks, 
and  yelling  for  your  Ig — Ig — nacio,  who  went 
back 'for  the  last  bag  of  gold  that  wasn’t  there, 
a light  gig  glided  in  like  a black-fish,  and  a big- 
ger black-fish  jumped  up  and  stopped  your  old 
mouth,  Pancha,  with  that  bit  of  hide  rope. 
But  if  you  will  keep  quiet,  Pancha,  and  not  ex- 
orcise Banou  for  the  Evil  One,  that  old  nigger 
will  give  you  a cup  of  liquid  not  known  in  the 
devil’s  dominions,  and  treat  you  also  to  some 
white  biscuit  to  nibble  upon. 

Ah ! you  will,  eh  ? and  tell  all  about  that 
thin  curl  of  smoke,  which  you  believe  to  have 
been  made  by  that  coal- eyed  Ig — Ig — nacio, 
away  up  there  by  the  inlet  ? Now  keep  quiet 
again,  old  Lady  Banana ; and  while  your  scream- 
ing mouth  is  gagged,  don’t  cut  this  small  gig 
away,  or  else  she  may  navigate  herself  out  to 
sea,  as  did  your  Ig’s  launch,  and  you  be  left  des- 
olate again. 

The  tropical  night  was  still ; the  lizards  whec- 
tled,  the  breakers  roared  on  the  outer  ledge,  the 
ripples  washed  musically  on  the  shelly  shores, 
the  alligators  flapped  about  on  the  surface  of 
the  lagoon,  the  insects  buzzed  around  the  man- 
grove thickets  ; and  as  the  gray  dawn  of  morn- 
ing appeared,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall,  a 
steaming  hot  mist  arose,  through  which  the  sea- 
birds flapped  their  wings  and  sailed  away  in 
search  of  their  morning’s  meal.  The  sharks 
and  the  deep-sea  fish,  however,  lay  still  and 
motionless  low  down  by  the  base  of  the  reefs, 
and  watched  with  their  cold,  round  eyes.  Cap- 
tain Brand,  too,  arose,  and  opening  his  green- 
bluish  eyes,  smoothing  his  moulting  feathers, 
and  splashing  his  fins  in  the  wet  sand,  took  an 
observation.  t 

This  was  the  rainy  day  for  which  Captain 
Brand  had  laid  by  all  that  money  to  spend  it 
in ! 

It  was  a Monday  morning — Black  Monday 
for  Captain  Brand — when,  after  divesting  his 
leg  of  the  clove  hitch,  he  secured  old  Miguel’s 
boat  to  a large  stone,  and  then,  according  to  his 
own  ancient  practice,  he  clambered  with  diffi- 
culty up  to  the  venerable  crag.  Captain  Brand 
had  no  spy-glass,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of 
rain  falling,  but  yet  he  thought  he  saw  a large 
ship,  a brig,  and  a small  schooner  in  the  offing. 

So  Captain  Brand  scrambled  down  again,  a 
good  deal  disconcerted,  knowing  it  would  bo 
hours  and  hours  before  those  vessels  got  up  to 
the  island,  even  were  they  so  inclined  ; but  nev- 
ertheless he  bestirred  himself.  Fortifying  his  in- 
ner man  with  the  last  half-pint  of  aguardiente 
for  breakfast,  which  quite  refreshed  him,  he  went 
to  work. 

First,  he  took  Miguel’s  copper  coffee-pot,  into 
which  he  emptied  that  disciple  of  the  net’s  shark- 
oil  jug,  which  Miguel  himself  used  for  a torch 
to  attract  the  fish.  Then,  with  a strip  of  old 
canvas — part  of  one  leg  to  Captain  Brand’s 
trowsevs  ; to  such  straits  was  he  reduced — seized 
like  a ball  on  the  end  of  a stick,  and  a match- 
box, he  was  all  ready  for  Black  Monday’s  work. 

Captain  Brand,  however,  made  one  serious 
omission : he  snugly  stowed  away  his  beautiful 
pistols  in  a locker  of  the  boat  to  keep  them  dry, 
never  having  been  wet  but  twice  Ircfore  in  all 
his  marine  excursions — the  first  time  at  Cape 
Garrote,  and  the  next  when  he  jumped  over- 
I I fr  in  the  lv-i  matin  • : • 

.great  store  by  those  valuable  implements,  for 
they  had  done  him  good  service  in  time  of  need. 
Miguel  came  into  possession  of  thorn  uti  nvard, 
and  sold  them  almost  for  their  weight  in  gold. 

But,  for  the  first  time,  Captain  Brand  forgot 
his  personal  frieip^j  MjtJ  jbo^W  ^panions.  It 


was  a great  oversight ; and  he  was  extremely 
sorry  when  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  for  them. 
However,  with  the  copper  oil-pot  dangling  from 
his  little  finger,  where  the  sapphire  once  shone, 
and  the  torch-stick  in  the  other  hand,  he  march- 
ed boldly  over  the  sandy  ridges  toward  the  crag. 

But,  Captain  Brand,  there  had  been  three 
pairs  of  open  eyes  watching  you  through  every 
mouthful  of  snapper  you  snapped,  and  every 
drop  of  fiery  white  rum  you  swallowed.  Ay! 
and  while  you  tossed  about  on  the  shelly  beach, 
with  the  red  glow  of  the  embers  of  the  fire  light- 
ing up  your  cold-blooded,  wrinkled  face — while, 
twisting  your  nose,  you  muttered  Ho ! ho’s ! of 
murderous  satisfaction  — there  was  not  a bird 
that  swooped  over  you,  or  a lizard  on  the  rocks 
with  jet  beads  of  eyes,  that  watched  you  so 
sharply  as  did  those  attentive  beholders  from 
the  crag. 

And  when  you  made  your  observations  from 
the  young  cocoa-nut  clump,  those  watchers  re- 
tired down  the  opposite  side,  and  two  of  them 
clambered  through  a hole  in  the  roof  of  the  de- 
caying little  chapel,  while  the  other  moved  to 
the  little  cemetery  of  coral  grave-stones,  and 
there  scooped  a place  in  the  sand  and  cactus  be- 
hind the  one  cut  with  the  letter  L. 

Captain  Brand  meanwhile  came  on,  picking 
his  way  through  the  dense  cactus,  which  lacer- 
ated his  legs,  and  sadly  tore  the  remains  of  his 
loose  canvas.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
the  thunder  growled  and  crashed  as  the  tropical 
storm  burst  over  the  island ; and  just  as  a vivid 
sheet  of  forked  lightning  seemed  to  stride  the 
crag,  and  the  awful  peal  that  followed  shook  it 
to  its  base,  Captain  Brand  crept  for  shelter  with- 
in the  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  sat  down  to  prepare 
for  a more  extended  research. 

He  may  have  been  gone  twenty  minutes ; but 
when  he  again  emerged  the  rain  had  ceased,  the 
clouds  were  breaking  away,  and  the  gentle  sea- 
breeze  blowing ; while  Captain  Brand  looked  a 
thousand  years  older.  He  seemed  to  have  bor- 
rowed all 'the  million  of  wrinkles  from  his  com- 
padre,  in  addition  to  those  he  already  possessed. 
The  thin  lids  of  his  frozen  green— now  quite  sol- 
id— eyes  had  apparently  exhaled  by  intense  cold, 
and  left  nothing  but  a stony  look  of  horror. 

What  caused  our  brave  Captain  to  reel  and 
stagger  as  he  plunged  with  a bound  out  into  the 
matted  cactus,  without  his  tattered  hat,  like  a 
wolf  flying  from  the  hounds  ? Had  he  trodden 
on  a snake,  or  seen  his  compadre,  or  had  that 
white  finger  waved  him  away?  Yes,  all  three. 
But  the  interview  with  his  one-eyed  compadre 
had  shocked  him  most. 

On  he  came,  driving  the  hot,  wet  sand  before 
him,  toward  the  Padre  Ricardo's  chapel.  There 
he  paused  for  breath,  though  it  was  only  by  a 
spasmodic  effort  that  he  could  unclose  his  sheet- 
white  lips,  where  his  sharp  teeth  had  met  upon 
them,  and  held  his  mouth  together  as  if  he  had 
the  lock-jaw,  while  he  snorted  through  his  nos- 
trils. 

“ Ho !”  he  gasped,  “ the  spying  old  traitor 
has  sacked  the  cavern,  and  the  gold  must  have 
gone  in  that  launch  I saw  the  night  I came  over 
the  reef.  Ho ! the  traitor  has  found  the  torture 
I promised  him ; but  I would  like  to  have  kill- 
ed him  a little  slower.” 

Here  Captain  Brand,  having  regained  some 
few  faculties  and  energy,  moved  on  beyond  the 
church,  till  he  came  to  the  white  coral  head- 
stone, where  he  stood  still. 

It  was  his  last  walk  on  deck  or  sand ! 

Shading  his  still  horror-stricken  eyes  by  both 
hands,  he  glared  to  seaward. 

“ Ho ! ho ! there  you  are,  my  Yankee  Com- 
modore, with  that  »5d  brig  under  convoy,  and 
that  pretty  schooner ! Reminds  me  of  my  old 
Centipede.  Bueno  ! there  are  other  Centipedes , 
and  I must  begin  the  world  anew.  I am  not 
old ; hero  is  my  strong  right  arm  yet ; and  who 
can  stop  me  ?” 

Captain  Brand  made  these  remarks  in  a 
loud  tone,  as  if  he  wanted  the  whole  world  to 
hear  him ; and  as  if  he  had  failed  in  early  life, 
and  come  to  a strong  resolution  to  retrieve  his 
past  errors. 

As  he  waved  his  strong  right  arm  aloft,  while, 
in  imagination,  blood  rained  from  the  blade  of 
his  cutlass  after  cleaving  the  skull,  by  a blow 
dealt  behind  the  back,  of  an  unsuspecting  skip- 
per or  mate,  suddenly  he  paused,  and  the  arm 
fell  powerless  at  his  side,  where  it  hung  dangling 
loose  like  a pirate  from  a gibbet  on  a windy 
night. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  old  broken  cocoa-nut 
trunk  to  which  ho  had#hitched  the  green  silk 
rope,  with  its  noose  around  his  victim’s  neck, 
and  he  squirmed  to  prevent  himself  falling  to 
the  sand. 

“ Ho!”  he  choked  out,  his  jaws  rattling  like 
dry  bones,  “ I see  it  all  now.  The  column  was 
snapped  just  where  the  rope  was  hitched,  and 
the  trestle  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
hurricane.  Ho,  ho ! That’s  the  way  my  man 
escaped,  to  dog  me  all  over  the  world.  Ho ! I 
have  no  time  to  lose ; he  may  be  here  at  any 
moment.” 

This  was  the  last  connected  speech  that  Cap- 
tain Brand  ever  made  in  this  world,  or  in  the 
one  to  come,  perhaps ; for  at  the  last  word  Paul 
Darcantel  rose  in  all  his  revengeful  majesty  be- 
fore him.  With  folded  arms  he  bent  his  dark, 
stern  eyes  upon  the  Pirate,  wherein  the  revenge 
of  twenty  years  was  gleaming  with  a concen- 
trated power. 

“ You  palsied  villain ! the  oath  I took  to  you, 
and  for  which  I have  been  accursed,  expired 
yesterday!  I took  another  myself,  when  we 
stood  here  last  together ; and  I nin  come  to  fulfill 
that  oath,  and — strike!” 

} His  terrihle  voice  and  words  came  back  in  an  j 
echo  from  the  crag,  and  they  scented  with  their 
intense  energy  to  pierce  and* shrivel  the  man  bc- 
fore  him  into  sleet.  And  the  l’ irate  would  have  j 
fallen  had  not  two  huge,  black,  lignuin-vitre 
j paws  grappled  him  about  the  body,  pinioning  I 
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his  arms  to  his  sides  as  if  they  had  been  bolted 
through  and  through;  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment another  pair  of  tough,  sea-weed  flippers 
wound  a lashing  round  his  straight  legs,  and 
they  laid  him  gently  down  on  the  sandy  es- 
planade. 

“The  trestle,  Banou.  And  you,  Ben,  bring 
the  hide  strands,  the  faded  old  cord,  and  that 
black  altar-cloth !” 

The  Pirate  lay  on  his  back,  his  eyes  wide 
open — for  he  could  not  shut  them  since  the  lids 
had  gone  in  frost — but  the  solid  balls,  light-green 
now  in  the  light,  rolled  from  side  to  side.  He 
recognized  the  old  apparatus  too,  though  it  w as 
in  different  hands  than  those  of  Pedillo  and  his 
confederate ; and  he  saw  also  that,  though  the 
pale-green  rope  was  rotten,  yet  his  knowledge 
of  nautical  matters  taught  him  that  it  yet  might 
bear  a taut  strain;  and  that  those  coils  of 
hide  thongs  never  gave  way  by  any  amount  of 
tugging,  and  he  saw  as  well  that  they  had  been 
recently  dipped  in  grease. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  that  rotten, 
moth-eaten  old  cloth,  which  the  men  used  to 
play  monte  on,  Saturday  nights,  in  the  sheds, 
and  on  which  the  good  Padre  played  his  cards 
likewise  in  the  chapel  ? It  was  not  to  keep  the 
cold  air  away  from  him,  or  shield  his  half-naked 
body  from  the  poisonous  insects.  Then  what 
could  it  be  for  ? 

“ Lift  him  up,  men,  and  when  you  lash  him 
down,  leave  otdy  that  little  finger  free !” 

Ben  Brow  n squatted  himself  on  a stone  beside 
the  bier,  and  with  his  cutlass  unbuckled  and  laid 
on  the  sand,  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  began  his 
w ork  as  if  lie  had  a chafing-mat  to  make  for  the 
dead-eyes  of  the  frigate's  low'er  shrouds,  and 
though  in  a hurry,  still  intended  to  make  a neat 
job  of  it.  He  had  a small  and  rather  sharp- 
pointed  marline-spike,  too,  which  he  wore  ha- 
bitually, like  a talisman,  round  his  neck,  and 
which  stood  him  in  hand  in  the  intricate  parts 
of  his  task. 

Taking  in  at  a glance  the  exact  amount  of 
hide  stuff  lie  required,  he  middled  the  coils,  and 
passing  each  strand  fair  and  square,  his  old 
bronzed  arms  wrent  backward  and  forward,  un- 
der and  over — sometimes  prickirtg  a little  hole 
by  accident  in  the  Pirate’s  own  thin  hide  as  he 
passed  the  strips  by  the  aid  of  his  iriarline -spike, 
but  always  apologizing  in  his  bluff,  rough  way, 
though  without  squirting  tobacco-juice  into  his 
victim’s  face,  as  did  Mr.  Gibbs  to  Jacob  Blunt. 

“Beg  parding,  ye  infarnal  Pirate!  but  that 
stick  will  do  ye  no  harm.  It’ll  heal  much  soon- 
er than  the  iron  spike  one  of  yer  crew  drove 
through  both  checks  of  my  watch-mate  tvhen  you 
gagged  him  on  lioard  the  brig. 

“I  say,  old  nigger,  hand  us  a little  more  of 
that  slush,  will  ye?  this  ’ere  strand  won’t  lie 
flat.  Thankee,  old  darkey ! Ivitch  hold  on  that 
lower  end,  will  ye  ? and  draw  it  square  up  be- 
tween his  pins,  and  straighten  out  that  ’ere  knee- 
joint  a bit — so  fashion. 

“ I wouldn’t  hurt  ye,  you  bloody  villain,  for  a 
chaw  of  tobaccy. 

“Warm  work,  shipmate!  suppose  you  just 
toddle  down  to  the  boat  for  th$t  ’ere  grafted  bot- 
tle lyin’  in  the  starn  sheets,  and  bring  a tin  pot 
of  fresh  water  w'ith  you  ; the  gentleman  might  be 
thirsty,  you  know.  I am  Benjamin  Brown,  of 
Sandy  Pint,  seaman.” 

So  Benjamin  plaited  Captain  Brand,  late  of 
the  Centipede , down  on  his  bier;  not  a thong 
too  little  or  one  in  the  wrong  place.  A strand 
between  each  of  his  toes  and  the  big  ones  turned 
up  in  quite  an  ornamental  way  and  worked 
around  with  a Turk’s-head  knot. 

“Breathin’  works  all  reg’lar,  too,  no  bit  of 
hide  bearin’  an  onequal  strain  over  his  bread 
basket.  Throat  and  jaw-tackle  in  fair  talkin’ 
order,  little  finger  free,  and  there,  Capting 
Brand,  jist  let  old  Ben  reward  ye,  good  for  evil, 
ye  child-murdering  scoundrel,  for  the  lick  your 
mate  gave  him  with  the  pistol  on  the  head,  by 
placing  this  soft  pillow  of  green  silk  rope  under 
your  bare  skull.  There ! a little  this  side,  so  as 
ye  can  look  at  your  finger,  while  I pass  this 
broad  piece  of  stuff  over  your  ear.  Don’t  ye 
look  at  me,  ye  infarnal  scoundrel,  or  I’ll  let  this 
’ere  copper  spike  slip  iuto  one  of  yer  junk  bottle 
glims ! 

“Now,”  continued  Ben,  “I’ll  take  a spell  till 
the  Doctor  and  the  old  nigger  comes  back.” 

Ay,  the  job  was  done,  and  the  mat  over  the 
dead-eyes  of  the  shrouds ! 

During  this  neat  and  seaman-like  operation 
Paul  Darcantel  wandered  away  on  the  tracks  of 
the  flying  wolf  till  he  came  to  the  cleft  in  the 
rock.  There  he  picked  up  and  lighted  the  torch 
and  stalked  on.  Presently  he  came  to  the  stones 
before  the  low  cavern,  and  pushed  his  way  in 
with  the  blazing  torch  before  him.  Had  Paul 
Darcantel  had  nerves,  they  would  have  shaken 
at  what  he  saw ; but  having  none  to  shake,  he 
calmly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  sight. 

There  lay  the  head  of  the  ancient  Ignacio, 
caught,  as  he  tried  to  creep  out  of  the  treasure 
chamber,  by  the  falling  of  the  stone  slab.  It 
must  have  been  sudden,  for  the  stump  of  a paper 
cigar  was  still  seized  in  his  wrinkled  lips,  while 
the  snake-like  curls  twined  about  his  ears  and 
his  wary  eye  still  looked  out  with  its  usual  sus- 
picious intensity,  and  seemed  to  throw  out  a 
spark  of  fire  in  the  reflection  of  the  torch.  Ris- 
ing from  a coil  in  a slimy  bed  of  sand  before  the 
head  was  a venomous  serpent  with  his  graceful 
neck  curved  into  the  broad  flat  head,  all  like  an 
ebony  cane,  straight,  motionless,  and  elegant  to 
the  curved  top— fascinated  by  that  single  living 
orb  of  the  dead  man. 

The  human  intruder  left  this  wcll-mntchcd 
pair  to  their  o\\  n venomous  devices,  and  winding 
his  way  on  he  soon  came  to  the  open  door  to  the 
vaults.  A powerful  kick  smashed  in  the  door 
of  the  dungeon,  and  while  the  rusty  holts  were 
Mill  ringing  on  the  clone  pavenu  in,  Paul  Dar- 
cantel entered  the  loathsome  chanilvr. 

He  saw  nothing  at  first  save  a few  fragments 


of  broken  crockery  and  a rusty  metal  pot,  not 
even  a rat.  But  flaring  the  torch  down  upon 
the  mouldy  floor  something  sparkled  in  the  light. 
This  he  snatched,  and  it  was  the  long-lost  lock- 
et and  chain  which  had  last  rested  around  the 
baby-boy’s  neck. 

When  the  Doctor  strode  back  to  the  esplanade 
of  the  chapel  he  found  Benjamin  Brown  and 
Banou  taking  a friendly  sip  out  of  the  tin  pot. 

“Well,  Sir,”  said  Ben,  as  lie  got  on  his  pins 
and  strapped  on  his  cutlass,  “there  he  is,  Sir! 
and  as  neat  a piece  of  cross-lashing  as  ever  I 
did.  He  looks  as  if  he  growed  there,  jist  like  a 
hawk-bill  turtle  a-bilin’  in  the  ship’s  coppers 
only  he  cant  paddle  about. 

“I  did  it  marciful,  too,  Sir,  and  tried  to  con- 
varse  with  him  in  case  he  had  any  presents  to 
make  to  his  friends. 

“Why,  Sir,  and  would  you  believe  it?  I of- 
fered to  pour  a drop  of  grog — mixed  or  raw- 
down  his  tight  mouth,  but  he  never  had  the  per- 
litcncss  to  thank  me  or  ax  me  a question,  but 
only  looked  wicked  at  me.  Consarn  him ! if  he 
had  only  winked,  I wouldn’t  mind  it !’’  said  Ben, 
with  much  indignation  ; “but,  howsever,  I don’t 
b’lieve  he’s  anv  think  to  leave  or  any  friends 
left!” 

But  Captain  Brand,  though  speechless  with- 
out being  tongue-tied,  and  unable  to  wink,  still 
thought.  And  what  did  that  Doctor  propose  to 
do  with  him,  in  case  he  was  not  to  be  stung  to 
death  by  insects,  sand  flies,  musquitoes,  and  what 
not? 

“Lift  the  trestle  for  the  last  time'men,  and 
stand  it  here  over  this  thick  bed  of  cactus,  so  as 
the  little  finger  may  touch  the  letter  on  this 
white  tombstone.” 

Now  Captain  Brand’s  doubts  were  relieved, 
and  he  knew  what  was  coming.  O ho ! ho  ! 

“There!  that  is  right!  Now  collect  stones 
and  rocks,  and  wall  this  trestle  up  solid  to  the 
edge  of  the  frame  so  that  a hurricane  can’t 
loosen  it.” 

Big  Banou  went  to  work  now,  and  presently 
his  job  was  done ; coral  rocks  and  loose  head- 
stones of  pirates,  well  packed  down  with  sand, 
made  the  sides  of  the  living  tomb.  Then  the 
black  pall  was  drawn  over  the  body,  and  they 
left  the  Pirate  to  his  inevitable  doom. 

Soon  the  three  executioners  reached  the  Ti- 
ger’s Trap. 

“Banou!  take  this  locket  and  chain — ah! 
you  know  it  well— to  your  young  master.  Brown, 
the  two  thousand  dollars  will  be  placed  in  your 
and  Greenfield’s  hands  for  distribution  among 
the  schooner’s  crew  ; make  a good  use  of  it ! 
Tell  the  Commodore  that  I shall  take  an  old 
woman  we  have  found  here  away  with  me  in  a 
stolen  fisherman’s  boat  to  Manzanillo,  and  with- 
in the  year  I shall  be  at  home ! There  ! shove 
off  my  lads !” 

As  the  gig  skimmed  through  the  Tiger’s  Trap 
Paul  Darcantel,  with  the  widow  of  her  Ignacio, 
sailed  out  by  the  Alligator’s  Mouth,  and  as  they 
crossed  that  roaring  ledge  the  sun  sank  in  its 
unclouded  glory  in  the  West,  and  the  young 
moon,  with  its  thin  pearly  crescent,  looked  timid- 
ly down  upon  the  island. 

And  the  night  passed,  and  the  next  and  the 
next,  with  scorching  days  and  blazing  suns  be- 
tween them ; while  the  mangrove,  the  palm,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  the  cactus— ah  ! that  luxuriant 
plant  throve  apace — shooting  up  its  steel  pointed 
bayonets  two  inches  of  a night  in  thorny  needles 
as  thick  as  pins  in  a paper ; growing  clean  through 
the  hide  of  ox  or  man  like  blood,  till  their  hard- 
edged  leaves  met  resistance,  when  turning  flat 
side  up  they  put  forth  a score  for  one  of  the 
needle  bayonets ! No  escape  from  them ! From 
shoulder  to  heel  one  long,  hopeless  agony.  The 
fierce  sun  flaming  down,  absorbed  by  the  black 
pall  of  death ! The  moon  glimmering  in  pale 
white  rays  of  splendor  through  the  moth-eaten 
holes  upon  the  finger  and  the  white  tombstone ! 
All  the  day  and  all  the  night ! 

Was  it  a dream,  Captain  Brand?  No!  A 
frightful  reality  ! Don’t  you  feel  a fresh  thorn 
at  every  slow  pulse  of  the  heart  they  are  aiming 
at  ? And  don’t  you  hear  those  dread  croakings 
of  gulls  and  cormorants,  flapping  in  the  air,  who 
have  left  their  prey  on  the  reef  to  join  the  vul- 
tures in  their  feast  on  the  shore  ? You  may  al- 
ways catch  the  grating  sounds  of  the  rasping 
jaws  of  the  sharks,  as  they  crowd  into  the  inlet, 
and  rest  their  cold  noses  on  the  shelly  cove  where 
you  slept ! 

Flesh  and  blood,  and  pinions  and  beaks  can 
endure  it  no  longer ! A cloud  of  carnivorous 
birds  swoop  down  at  last,  snap  the  black  pall  in 
their  talons  and  bills,  and  fly  fighting  and  scream- 
ing away  with  it.  Another  cloud,  darker  thnn 
the  rest,  light  upon  the  body,  and  while  the 
needle  points  pierce  the  palpitating  heart,  and 
the  breath  flutters  on  the  still,  clenched  lips  and 
nostrils,  the  eyes  are  picked  out  and  the  flesh  is 
torn  piecemeal,  hide  strands  and  all,  till  nothing 
•is  left  but  a hideous  white  skeleton  with  the  long 
bony  finger  pointing  to  the  letter  L. 

The  lizards  wheetled  on  the  rocks,  the  alliga- 
tors lashed  the  lagoon  amidst  the  steaming  mist 
of  the  mangrove  roots ; the  sharks  and  birds  re- 
turned to  the  reefs,  the  cocoa-nuts  waved  their 
tufted  tops,  the  palms  crackled  in  the  shower  and 
gale  ; and  the  pure  inlet  murmured  musically  on 
the  shelly  shore  for  years  and  years,  over  an 
around  the  deserted  key,  until  the  whitened  bone 
crumbled  into  dust  and  were  borne  away  by  the 
four  winds  of  heaven. 


CONCLUSION. 

Tnr  hemp  has  been  tarred  and  spread,  the 
, au.U  twist!  d and  the  rope  laid  up.  The  knots 
| tum.-.l  in  between  good  sailors  anu 
n ira  s and  men-of-wargmen— an® 
Ik.  e Hurry  Gringo  hauls  down  his  pennant  unu 
I his  reading  crew  care  again  to  take  a cruise  vn 
I Jiiiii  in  blue  water. 
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ing leisure  moments  any  person 
may  lay  the  foundation  for  a val- 
uable Library,  obtain  an  elegant 
Watch,  or  some  other  article  val- 
uable for  a lifetime. 


Reflect. 

Send  for  a Catalogue. 
Examine  it  Carefully  at 
Your  Leisure, 

and  form  an  opinion  for  yourself. 

COMMON  SENSE 

Will  teach  you  tho  economy  of  making 
purchases  where  the  largest  amount  of  value 
is  rendered  for  your  investment. 

RECOLLECT, 


Dodd’s  Mathematical  Text-Books. 

By  Prof.  JAMES  B.  DODD, 
Transylvania  University. 
ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  50  cents. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  84  cents. 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  84  cents. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  $1  25. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.  $1  00 
TRIGONOMETRY,  ETC.  $1  25. 

KEY  TO  ARITHMETIC.  40  cents. 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA.  80  cents. 

Published  by  PRATT,  OAKLEY  & CO.,  21  Murray 
Street,  New  York. 


Pemberton  Square  French  and  English 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Rev.  G.  GANNETT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

This  School  will  open  on  Monday,  Sept.  17,  in  the 
large  and  elegant  house.  No.  26  Pcnilierton  Square.  In 
nddition  to  former  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gannett  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  Angela  S.  King,  in  Elocution,  Prof. 
Gengembre,  in  French,  und  Prof.  P.  Willncr,  in  German. 
Lectures  will  be  given  by  Dio.  Lewis,  M.D.,  on  Hygiene, 
and  by  able  Lecturers  in  English  and  French  Literature 
and  the  Natural  Sciences.  Unsurpassed  advantages  will 
be  offered  for  the  acquisition  of  conversational  French, 
and  the  pupils  will  enjoy  all  the  practical  advantages  of 
a French  School. 

For  Circulars  or  information,  apply  to  the  Principal, 
26  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Muss. 


The  French  Student’s  Monthly. 

A magazine  devoted  to  tho  use  of  Students  of  the 
French  Language,  and  offering  each  month  and  at  a 
small  cost  a continuous  supply  of  new,  interesting  read- 
ing matter  and  practical  exercises. 

To  teachers  who  know  what  an  impulse  is  ever  given 
to  a class  by  the  introduction  of  a new  text-book,  and 
who  are  aware  of  the  dilliculty  of  keeping  up  for  months 
the  interest  of  Students  in  tile  same  oft-thumbed  text- 
books, we  need  scarcely  point  out  the  advantages  of  the 
Monthly,  while  to  those  compelled  to  study  alone  it  will 
prove  the  only  possible  substitute  for  the  lessons  of  an 
experienced  teacher.  In  fact,  it  will  bo  a teacher,  visit- 
ing them  monthly,  marking  out  regular  lessons  for  each 
week,  giving  students  all  those  living  explanations  and 
hints  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  carefully  correcting 
their  exercises. 

Contents  of  the  September  Number. 

1.  Ilistoire  abr6gee  de  la  litterature  franpaise  (written 
expressly  for  the  French  Monthly),  by  Prof.  P.  Morand, 
Instructor  of  tho  French  Language  ami  Literature  to  the 
Princes  of  llolienzollern,  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Prus- 
sia. 2.  Le  Cousin  Pierre,  Proverbo  en  un  acte,  par  Emile 
Souvestre.  3.  Po6sie.  4.  Hints  on  French  Pronuncia- 
tion (with  exercises).  5.  London  Assurance,  for  Trans- 
lation into  French  (with  notes).  C.  The  Beginner’s  De- 
partment. 7.  Mosnique  Rebus,  &c.  8.  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents. 9.  Key  to  Exercises  (sent  only  to  teachers 
and  persons  studying  alone,  on  special  application  to  the 
publisher). 

Terms  invariably  in  Advance. 

One  copy  for  the  Scholastic  Year  (ten  months)  $1  50. 

Schools  and  Classes,  ordering  Six  ormore  copies  1 00. 

. PTA  sample  copy  will  be  sent  (post-paid)  to  any  ad- 
dress, upon  receipt  of  12  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  P.  W.  GENGEMBRE,  Editor,  Chapman  Hall, 
Boston. 

Agent  for  New  York,  F.  W.  Christem,  763  Broadway ; 
for  Philadelphia,  E.  C.  Biddle  & Co. 


10,000  Copie3  of 
NEMESIS 

Printing  to  fill  Advance  Orders. 

HemesiSo 

By  MARION  HARLAND, 

Author  of 
“ALONE," 

"HIDDEN  PATH,” 

“MOSS  SIDE." 

Haudsome  12mo.  Price  per  volume,  $1  25. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

New  York. 


WILL  be  published  October  1st, 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SCIENCE; 

Or,  The  Ancient  Hebraic  Idea  of  the  Six  Days 
of  Creation. 

With  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  of  Tayler  Lewis. 
1 vol.  12mo,  pp.  437,  $1  25. 

W.  F.  DRAPER,  Andover,  Mass. 


POLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE, 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

PENN  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Organized  with  a full  Faculty  under  an  act  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  designed  to  supply  a great  want  in  Amer- 
ican Education,  to  wit:  thorough  Collegiate  training  for 
tiie  practice  of 

MINE  ENGINEERING,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING,  ANALYTICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY, METALLURGY  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  College  comprises 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL, 

For  tiie  General  Student,  and 
FOUR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS, 

For  Professional  Students,  viz. : 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

TIIE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING, 
Architectur d.  Topographical,  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing are  included  in  the  Engineering  Courses,  and  ample 
facilities  exist  for  Practice  in  the  Field  witli  tiie  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

TERMS  PEE  ANNUM. 

Scientific  School.  $75.  Professional  Schools,  $100  to 
$120.  The  Eighth  Annual  Session  will  begin  on  Mon- 
day. September  17th,  1SG0,  and  the  commeiv  emeut  for 
conferring  Degrees  will  be  held  on  tiie  last  Thursday  in 
June.  For  catalogue-  nnd  further  information  address, 
Dr.  A.  L.  KENNEDY,  Pres’t.  of  Faculty. 


1 00.000 1 


i CAMPAIGN  MEDALS.— 

’ ALL  THE  STYLES  AND  ALL 
THE  CANDIDATES.  Orders  can  now  be  filled  with- 
out delay.  Samples  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

ABBOTT  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents,  No.  742  Broadway,  New  York. 


With  every  Book  a Gift  worth  from 
50  Cents  to  $100. 

Address 


LE  BON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 

FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  patterns,  will  be  sent  for  30  cents. 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


D.  W.  EVANS  & CO., 

677  Broadway, 

New  York. 

THF.  NEW  BOOKS? 


ftjjj&foi-rs  of  Go  i)  si, 
‘ • 1 II.  nrv  I.,  t ! • 

'’IROITEAU.  It..'-.-  ■ 

Hie  liRRvr  -i 


» C'opiin  sent  hy  mail,  pontage  free.  Apply  to  Rudd 
‘ MMm,  K.w  *(5jgitize{j  by 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  I)r.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  euro 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  ltlieumati-m  and 
Male  and  Female  e, on plaints.  On  the  mode  of  Pres,  rv- 
ing  Health  to  100  rears.  360  paues,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  PoAtotlice  stamps. 

plexy.  Palsy,  and  I Dyspepsia ; w hy  w e grow  old  and  what 

causes  disease.  13'  ; a:e«.  6 • ngiTiviugs.  Price  3d  rents. 
Sav  which  hook  you  wise,  giviug  name,  State,  county, 

town,  and  postollioe. 


The  Excellencies 

of 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine 

Appear  from  the  fact  that  Us  principal  ingredient  is  a 
cooling  vegetable  oil,  possessing  peculiar  affinities  for 
the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  imparting  a semi-trans- 
parent lustre  to  the  hair,  its  rapid  absorption  leaving 
but  little  residue  upon  the  surface. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  60  cents  per  bottle. 


Gas  Fixtures. 
Ball,  Black  & Go., 

Nos.  565  and  557  Broadway, 
Corner  of  Prince  Street, 

In  addition  to  their  large  stock  of  rich  GOODS,  offer  for 
sale  a large  assortment  of  CHANDELIERS  and  GAS 
FIXTURES  of  every  description,  and  of  the  newest 
styles,  both  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures. 


Important  and  True! 

ARE  YOU  suffering  from  that’ dread  disease.  Neural- 
gia? WATSON'S  NEURALGIA  KING 
will  immediately  cure. 

ARE  \rOU  racked  with  the  tortures  of  Rheumatism? 

AVATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will 
speedily  relieve. 

ARE  YOU  suffering  with  the  gnawings  of  Dyspepsia? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  im- 
prove your  digestion. 

ARE  YOU  groaning  with  pain,  with  Gout  in  yonr 
limbs?  WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING 
will  assuage  your  pain. 

ARE  YTOU  awnre  of  tiie  Great  Internal  Remedy? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING,  a certain 
cure  for  disease. 

Buy  it  and  Try  it. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK  nnd  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Formerly  at  ” 

St.  Nicholas  and 

E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue 

Proprietor. 

Hotels. 

CONGRESS  HALL, 


Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  HOTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  tiie  Season.  Apartments  can  be  engaged  by 
addressing  the  Proprietors, 

HATHORN  & McMICHAEL. 


Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Barney’s  Cocoa-Castorine ! 

XZZr'  A new  and  splendid  preparation  for  the  Ilair. 

BARNEY’S  COCOA-CASTORINE. 

“Its  effect  is  almost  magical." — Syi.vanub  Cobb,  Jr. 

BARNEY’S  COCOA-CASTORINE, 

Unites  the  two  best  ingredients  for  the  Ilair  yet  discov- 
ered. 

BARNEY’S  COCOA-CASTORINE. 

“An  excellent  preparation  for  the  Hair." 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  Eames. 
BARNEY’S  COCOA-CASTORINE, 

Preserves  the  Hair  nicely  and  finely  in  curl  for  several 
days. 

BARNEY’S  COCOA-CASTORINE. 

“ One  of  the  best  compounds  for  beautifying  the  Ilair." 

IIon.  J.  M.  Usher. 
BARNEY'S  COCOA-CASTORINE, 

Is  better  in  quality , more  in  quantity , thau  any  other 
dressing. 

BARNEY’S  COCOA-CASTORINE. 

“ Deserving  extensive  public  patronage.” 

A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assay er. 
BARNEY’S  COCOA-CASTORINE. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  Druggists  in  the  United 
States.  Orders  sent  to 

G.  T.  BARNEY,  So.  Malden,  Mass. 


RIMMEL'S  TOILET  VINEGAR  is  far  superior  to 
Eau  do  Cologne  as  a lotion  for  tho  Toilet.  A small 
quantity  used  in  the  Bath  produces  a soothing  and  pu- 
rifying effect,  cleansing  the  skin,  nnd  allaying  all  tend- 
ency to  inflammation.  It  is  a reviving  perfume  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant.  Its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
properties  render  it  an  indispensable  requisite  for  tho 
Toilet.  For  Sale  liv  Messrs.  CASWELL  M At  :K  * Co 
in  Toil  t Ariieh-  . 

J F WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

1 m to  gro  - k 

Horn  :ne  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  .Sent  by  mail,  po  t free,  to  any'nd- 

dress.  R,  G.  GRAHAM,  10'J  Nassau  Street,  Now  York. 


CAR  BO- AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  11s.  and 
get  circulars  of  description;  nnd  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


The  Pistol  of  the  Age. 

We  now  offer  to  the  Public  a new  Ten  Shot  Revolver, 
weighing  less  than  Colt’s,  and  carrying  twice  the  num- 
ber of  Balls.  This  Revolver  is  a first-class  weapon, 
slioots  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  is  warranted  in 
every  respect.  The  attention  of  tiie  trade  is  especially 
called  to  this  new  arm. 

Also  “Wesson’s’’  new  Single  Shot  Vest  Pocket  Pistol, 
weighing  but  four  ounces. 

Call  and  examine,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  MERWIN, 

Manufacturers  Agent  for  the  Sale  ofjll  kinds 
of  Guns,  Pistols,  and  Sporting  materials, 

267  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Wedding-  Cards  Notes,  &e.—  All  the  new  styles ’ 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  tho  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
&c.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  822  Canal  Street,  hy 
which  his  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 


G 


RE  AT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 

—Agents  wan  ted.  Siiaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Flatulency,  Heart- 
Burn,  Acidity,  Debility,  and  numerous  other  symptoms 
of  disordered  Etomach  and  bowels  yield  like  magic  to 
that  wonderful  compound  known  as  the  Oxygenated  Bit- 
ters. Rarely  does  this  remedy  fail  to  cure.  Prepared 
by  S.  W.  Fowle  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists 
and  Agents  everywhere. 

Something  New. 

Mitchell7*  Silver  Oil  for  Sewing-  Machines. 

A very  superior  article;  prepared  with  great  care,  ex- 
pressly for  Sewing  Machines  and  similar  purposes. 
Price  25  cents  a bottle.  Agents,  CARLE  & STRONG, 
Druggists,  153  Water  Street,  New  York. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines. 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.  — A new  machine,  noiseless,  rai'id,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  Iron  stand  and  drawers)  $110. 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  at  $£0,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  sold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 


FINELE  & LYON 

Sewing-  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 

W»TE«S<5«*- 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

sell  5 new  inventions— one  very  recent,  and  of  great  val- 
ue to  families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  SO  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

PURIFIES  THE  BLOOD, 

and  produces  the  combined  effects  of  a tonic,  alterative, 
and  stimulative  medicine. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Arc  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon's  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  Widdifield  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


I PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 

tfp  _L  UU  with  Stencil  Tools.  The  cheapest  and  tho 
best.  For  Circular  address 

JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


onn  A YEAR  made  by  any 

JL  ONE  with  A.  J.  Fullam’s  patent  $10 

outfit  of  stencil  tools,  with  stock  enough  included  to  re- 
tail for  over  $100,  Silver  medal  awarded.  Samples  free. 
Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  No.  212  Broadway,  New  York. 

C PER  MONTH  and  EXPENSES 

YU?  i G PAID! — Agents  Wanted,  as  above,  to  sell  a 
new  article,  Patented  July  3,  1860. 

HOSEA  B.  CARTER,  Inventor’s  Exchange,  32  Han- 
over Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  stamp  for  return  postage. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

T E R M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
A nr!  an  Extra  Crgiji,  oralis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sum- 
soRttirnB. 

llARpttn'B  Wr'kly  and  Harpiup  Magazine,  t gt"h- 


The  1 
Thirty-* 


- 1 1 A ■ 


Mai 


Origif’OTW^r*1'' 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


[September  1,  i860. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Important  to  Sportsmen 


Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The 

Celebrated  English  Telescope, 

4 inches  long,  by  which  a person  may  be  clearly  accn 
and  known  at  31  miles  and  an  object  at  12  to  14  mii« 
distant,  and  with  an  extra  astronomical  eye-piece  j,T 
plter’s  moons,  Saturn’s  rings,  and  double  stars  are’ dial 
tinctly  seen.  This  instrument  is  constructed  of  German 
Glass.  “ 

The 

Waistcoat  Pocket  Double  Glass 

Weighing  only  4 ounces,  containing  12  lenses,  win 
show  any  person  at  the  distance  of  2*  miles  with  stiffi 
cient  distinctness  to  know  them.  They  are  invaluable 
for  Shooting , Deer- Stalking,  and  Yachting. 

The  Price  of  the  English  Telescopic  complete  $35 

Waistcoat  Pocket  Double  Glass 2g’ 

Portability,  combined  with  great  power  in  Field 
Race-Course,  Opera,  and  general  outdoor  powerful  per! 
spective  glasses,  have  made  the  name  of 

Voigtlaender  & Son, 

Vienna, 

famous  by  all  connoisseurs. 

A large  assortment  of  these  celebrated  instruments,  as 
also  English,  Munich,  and  French 

Telescopes, 

for  Ship,  Field,  Hunting,  Military,  and  Astronomical 
use  are  constantly  on  hand,  and  would  respectfully  so- 
licit the  favor  of  inspection,  being  confident  that  we  can 
satisfy  everybody. 

Also  a large  variety  of 

Opera  Glasses, 

Consisting  in  part  of 
Jumelle  des  Prince , 

Jumelle  des  Evgeni, 

Jumelle  Elliptic , 

and  Jumelle  Duchesse, 

Containing  6,  8,  and  12  lenses,  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  be- 
ing altogether  the  most  careful  and  best  selected  itock 
to  be  found  in  America,  and  which  will  be  sold  at  lower 
figures  than  any  other  house  in  the  United  States. 

Microscopes, 

simple  and  compound,  vaiying  In  price  from 

$5  to  $500. 

Scmmons  & Co.’s  Spectacles. 

Optical  improvements  to  enable  persons  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  to  read  and  write  with  ease,  and  to  distin- 
guish  objects  with  perfect  distinctness;  the  superiority 
of  these  celebrated  glasses  over  all  others  need  no  com- 
ment. 

Please  send  for  Catalogue,  &c.,  to 

SEMMONS  & CO.. 
Oculists-Opticians, 

669:  Broadway, 

(Under  Lafarge  House),  N.  Y. 


Head-Quarters. 

More  Agents  Wanted. 
Now  they  Sell!!! 

1 Campaign  Charts,  1 

2 Campaign  Scarf  2 

Pins, 

3 Campaign  Medals,  3 

4 Campaign  Badges,  4 

5 Campaign  Books.  5 

A sample  Chart  mailed  for  25  cents,  post-paid.  The 
UNION  CHART  is  impartial,  and  has  Portraits  of  all 
the  Candidates  and  all  the  Presidents,  Map  U.  S.,  all  the 
PI  atforms,  &c. . &c.  The  REPUBLICAN  CHART  and 
DOUGLAS  CHART  have  Portraits  of  these  parties’ 
Candidates,  and  Platforms,  Maps,  Statistics,  &c.,  &c. 

“ There  is  nothing  like  the  Charts  to  sell.'' 

A sample  Photograph  of  each  Candidate,  set  in  an  el- 
egant Gilt  Medal,  or  Scarf  Pin.  Post-paid  for  25  cents 
each.  Satin  Badges,  10  cents  cacli  (stamps  received). 
All  executed  in  the  most  attractive  styles  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  to  AGENTS.  Published  by 

H.  H.  LLOYD  & CO., 

25  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  RISING  AT  THE  BALLOT-BOX  AND  STRANGLING  THE  SERPENTS 
DISUNION  AND  SECESSION. 

Columbia. “Well  done,  Sonny!  ‘Go  it  while  you’re  young,  for  when  you’re  old  you  can’t.”’ 


The  New  American  Watch. 


IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
gentlemen  who  prefer  a thinner  watch  jgian  those  usually 
made  by  us,  we  have  lately  issued  a new  style  of  watch 
on  the  three-quarter  plate  model,  especially  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

In  establishing  this  new  series,  it  has  also  been  our  de- 
sign to  produce  a watch  in  every  way  superior  to  the  best 
and  highest  priced  products  of  the  most  reputable  of  En- 
glish and  Swiss  watch  manufacturers;  and  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  this  end. 

In  all  respects  of  fine  and  durable  material,  of  external 
and  internal  finish,  of  accurate  compensation  and  adjust- 
ment, of  mathematically  just  proportions,  and  oi  prac- 
tical remits,  onr  new  three-quarter  plate  watch  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  any  in  the  world. 

Fok  the  American  Watch  Co.  op  Waltham,  Mass., 
ROBBINS  & APPLETON,  Agents, 

1S2  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


VIRTUOUS  INDIGNATION. 

Well,  if  they  keep  going  on  like  this,  I think  1 oi 


UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE t — Price 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  corner  of  Canal 
Street.  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
■States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Ad  dress  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 

P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THORLEY'S 

Tood  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


Water-Cure  for  the  Million. 

“The  most  valuable  health  tract  ever  published." 
Rules  for  Battling.  Dici  ng,  Cooking,  Exercising,  Home- 
Treatment,  Remarkable  Cases,  &c.  Seventy-two  pages. 
Price  2n  cents.  Sold  by  the  Author,  DR.  TRALL,  No. 
15  Lalght  Street,  New  York. 


Whoeler  & Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

Office  505  Broadway,  New  York. 
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rding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S00,  by  Harper  & Brotln 


the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Y' 


“ I have  struggled  long  enough.  I might  still 
escape  to  the  desert,  but  I see  that  God  does  not 
approve  my  enterprise.  If  thou  hast  the  will  and 
the  power  to  send  me  into  the  East,  as  thou  didst 
once  propose,  I will  surrender.  Conduct  me 
thither.” 

General  Lamoricifere  agreed  to  these  terms,  and 
the  chieftain  gave  himself  up  to  the  French.  The 
Duke  d’Aumale,  Louis  Philippe’s  son,  who  was 
Governor  of  Algeria,  ratified  the  bargain,  and 
Abd-el-Kader,  like  another  Jugurtha,  was  con- 
ducted to  France,  en  route  for  the  East.  Unhap- 
pily for  the  honor  of  the  French  nation,  Louis 
Philippe  had  too  little  honesty  to  stand  by  the 
bargain.  Instead  of  sending  Abd-el-Kader  to  the 
East  he  kept  him  a prisoner  at  Toulon,  and  set 
guards  to  watch  his  movements.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  present  Emperor  to  set  the  noble  chief  free 
after  five  years’  confinement.  On  the  2d  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  day  the  empire  was  proclaimed,  the 
Emperor  sent  to  Abd-el-Kader  and  told  him  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  broken  promise  of  the  Duke 
d’Aumale,  a French  ship  of  war  was  ready  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  East.  The  chief  went  first  to 
Broussa ; thence  he  soon  after  removed  to  Damas- 
cus, where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

His  recent  conduct  has  been  above  all  praise ; 
he  well  deserves  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
which  the  Emperor  has  just  sent  him.  We  pub- 
lished, in  our  last  number  but  one,  the  letter  in 
which  he  described  the  massacre  of  Damascus. 

Of  the  Druses  we  have  written  a good  deal  of 
late.  We  may  add  here  a brief  memorandum  de- 
rived from  the  records  of  a careful  traveler : 

The  Druses  occupy  the  southern  section  of  the 
Chain  of  Lebanon,  their  great  strong-holds  being 
round  Jezzin  and  Muktarah,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Baruk.  The}’  also  abound  in  the  villages  of  the 
eastern  and  western  declivities  of  Hermon.  Their 
numbers  have  been  estimated  at  about  78,000. 
They  are  more  a political  than  a religious  body. 
At  all  events,  their  religion  is  of  an  accommoda- 
ting nature,  and  they  are  ready  in  the  w idest  sense 
to  “ become  all  things  to  all  men”  that  their  own 
ends  might  be  served.  Their  tenets  are  vailed  in 


ABD-EL-KADER  AND  THE 
DRUSES. 

We  publish  herewith  a portrait  of  the  famous 
Algerian  chieftain,  Abd-el-Kader,  who  has  made 
his  name  a household  word  by  his  noble  protection 
of  the  Christians  of  Damascus.  We  also  publish  a 
graphic  picture  of  a group  of  Druses. 

Abd-el-Kader,  who  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago 
was  well  known  as  the  gallant  defender  of  Algeria 
against  the  French,  was  born  in  that  region  in  the 
year  1807.  His  father  was  a chief- — Hadji-Onled- 
Mahiddin:  he  traced  his  genealogy  as  far  back  as 
Mohammed  himself.  When  the  French  first  began 
a war  of  conquest  in  Algeria,  in  1832,  Abd-el-Kader 
took  up  arms  against  them  ; he  was  the  last  to  lay 
them  down,  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  that  the  French  conquered  him  at 
last.  Throughout  the  war  he  displayed  the  high- 
est militar}’  and  manly  qualities.  He  was  brave, 
indefatigable,  skillful  in  the  battle-field ; wise  in 
council;  humane  to  his  prisoners  ; chivalric  to  his 
enemy.  A hundred  times  or  oftener  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Paris  papers  that  he  was  overcome, 
and  finished  ; but  the  news  was  no  sooner  afloat 
than  later  intelligence  announced  his  reappearance 
on  some  unprotected  flank  of  the  French  army.  It 
was  ill  fighting  him  that,  all  the  great  French  Gen- 
erals of  our  time — Bugeaud  and  Cavaignac,  who 
are  dead,  Lamoritifcre,  Changarnier,  Pelissier, 
Canrobert,  and  others,  learned  the  trade  of  war. 

Many  pleasant  anecdotes  are  remembered  of 
these  never-ending  Algerian  campaigns.  Once 
Abd-el-Kader  wrote  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  pro- 
posing an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  King  made 
no  reply.  Abd-el-Kader  wrote  again,  in  these 
words : 

“ I offered  to  exchange  my  prisoners  for  thine. 
Thou  hast  not  answered  my  letter.  I return  thy 
prisoners  notwithstanding.  I have  done  my  duty : 
’tis  now  for  thee  to  do  thine.” 

When,  at  last,  in  1846,  the  gallant  chief  was 
overborne,  hemmed  in,  and  stripped  of  most  of  the 
force  which  had  rendered  him  so  terrible,  he  wrote 
to  Lamoriciere : 


ABD-EL-KADER. 
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A GROUP  OF  DRUSES  IN  LEBANON. 
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much  obscurity,  and  many  of  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  unintelligible.  So  fur  as  their  profes- 
sion of  faith  is  known,  it  consists  of  the  following 
propositions:  1.  The  unity  of  God  and  his  mani- 
festation of  himself  to  men  in  the  persons  of  sev- 
eral individuals,  the  last  of  whom  was  11  akin.  2. 
Five  superior  spritual  ministers  always  existing. 
These  have  also  appeared  in  the  persons  of  men  at 
various  periods.  The  chief  of  them  is  Hamza  and 
Christ.  3.  The  transmigration  of  souls.  The  souls 
of  men  never  pass  into  animals.  4.  The  belief  in 
a period  when  their  teligio  i shall  be  triumphant. 
5.  The  seven  points  of  Islam  are  set  aside  and  the 
fohowing  substituted:  Veracity  (to  each  other), 
mutual  protection  and  aid,  renunciation  of  all  other 
religious  profession,  the  unity  of  God.  contentment 
with  his  works,  submission  to  his  will,  separation 
from  those  in  error,  and  from  demons. 

Their  places  of  worship  are  usually  in  remote  hut 
conspicuous  spots — most  of  them  on  the  summits 
of  hills.  Absolute  privacy  is  the  object. 

They  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Maronit.es,  but 
they  are  far  more  warlike.  When  at  peace  they 
are  industrious  and  hospitable,  but  in  war  they 
are  noted  for  their  daring  ferocity. 
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HOW  TO  RECEIVE  THE  PRINCE. 

IT  is  now  settled  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
to  be  in  New  York  before  the  middle  of 
October,  and  it  is  also  settled  that  instead  of  a 
dinner  he  is  to  receive  a public  ball  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  12th  of  that  month. 
The  ball  is  to  be  given  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  citizens’  meeting  held  a fortnight 
since ; it  consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  richest, 
oldest,  and  most  respectable  men  in  the  city, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  do  their  busi- 
ness well.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is 
not  a mechanic,  or  a farmer,  or  an  operative  on 
the  list  of  names.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
intention  to  slight  any  class  by  selecting  the 
committee  exclusively  from  that  section  of  our 
people  which  is  sometimes  termed  “the  aris- 
tocracy.” The  idea  was  to  choose  men  who 
could  not  only  give  weight  to  the  reception  by 
their  influence,  but  could  afford  to  pay  for  an 
entertainment  of  the  most  expensive  character; 
and  as  the  number  both  of  committee  men  and 
guests  was  necessarily  limited,  those  were  se- 
lected who  best  fulfilled  these  conditions. 

At  the  same  time  the  ball  will  not  he  the  only 
public  testimonial  of  respect  to  the  Prince.  The 
firemen  are  to  give  a torch-light  parade  at  the 
Mayor’s  expense;  the  military  will  be  reviewed; 
the  British  residents  will  probably  give  a private 
reception,  if  the  Prince  will  accept  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  “thew  and  sinew”  of  the 
people  should  not  adopt  some  plan  to  testify 
their  good-will  toward  the  future  sovereign  of 
our  most  intimate  ally.  A grand  popular  dem- 
onstration in  the  Central  Park  or  Jones’s  Woods, 
with  a hundred  thousand  intelligent  and  well- 
behaved  people  assembled  in  his  honor,  would 
be  a sight  which  could  not  fail  to  please  the 
Prince,  and  would  be  an  event  not  without  po- 
litical significance.  Such  a celebration  would 
not  be  costly,  and  would  hare  the  great  advant- 
age of  securing  a holiday  in  the  pleasantest  sea- 
son of  the  year  to  our  overworked  operatives. 
In  future  years  the  picture  of  a hundred  thou- 
sand honest  New  York  faces,  lit  up  with  a kind- 
ly welcome  to  this  young  stranger,  could  hardly 
be  forgotten,  and  might,  some  day  or  other, 
have  its  effect  on  the  policy  of  England  toward 
the  United  States. 


BULLS  AND  BEARS. 

People  who  live  far  from  Wall  Street  attach 
a mysterious  and  sometimes  an  awful  significa- 
tion to  the  terms  “bulls”  and  “bears,”  which 
figure  in  the  reports  of  the  doings  in  that 
naughty  place — the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is 
only  the  knowing  ones  who  understand  that 
both  are  speculators,  often  gamblers  ; the  bulls 
buyers  of  stocks  in  the  hope  that  they  will  rise, 
and  the  bears  sellers  for  future  delivery,  hoping 
that  they  will  fall.  Both  of  course  “talk  the 
market”  to  suit  their  operations.  A hull  sees 
every  thing  prosperous  around  him,  and  serene 
in  the  future ; to  a bear  the  future  is  pregnant 
with  gloom,  and  trouble,  and  ruin. 

There  are  bulls  and  bears  out  of  Wall  Street, 
who  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  them- 
selves thus  designated.  The  world  is,  in  fact, 
full  of  bulls  and  bears  ; we  arc  all  of  us  either 
one  or  the  other.  The  hopeful  man  who  puts 
his  money  into  new  enterprises— builds  houses, 
and  ships,  and  railroads — founds  lyceums,  and 
establishes  debating  societies,  is  n hull ; he 
who  sees  in  the  future  railroads  ruined,  ships 
wrecked,  houses  untenanted,  lyceums  deserted, 
and  dull  debates  at  “ the  Athenanun,”  and  who 
therefore  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  is 
a bear.  The  one  is  n type  of  enterprise ; the 
other  of  caution.  Both  are  useful  men  in  their 
way.  Jones,  who  takes  a sanguine  view  of  ev- 
ery thing — who  headed  the  subscription  for  the 
new  church — who  paid  the  schooling  of  that  or- 
phan, in  the  belief  that  “ the  little  clmp  had 
something  in  him” — who  took  stock  in  the  new 
bank — who  icould  try  t|R}  who 


owns  a share  in  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and 
believes  in  the  flying-machine  — Jones,  of 
course,  is  a hull  beyond  conversion  ; yet  what 
could  we  do  without  him  ? Smith,  again,  who 
doubts  in  his  heart  whether  the  world  really 
moves — foresaw  the  failure  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and,  by  his  advice,  induced  old  Mrs. 
Timpkins  to  sell  out  and  save  her  little  proper- 
ty— doubted  the  success  of  the  proposed  canal, 
and  defeated  the  scheme  which  every  body  now 
sees  would  have  been  folly — denounced  the 
Bloomer  costume  as  an  intolerable  innovation 
— stood  manfully  by  the  Constitution  when  his 
fellow-citizens  were  crazy  for  new  reforms — 
didn’t  believe  in  Walker,  and  now  gloats  over 
his  ticklish  position — never  encouraged  invent- 
ors, whom  he  regards  as  lunatics  and  impos- 
tors—expects  the  slavery  quarrel  to  end  in  a 
general  smash,  Louis  Napoleon  to  he  assassina- 
ted, the  English  to  be  driven  out  of  India,  Gar- 
ibaldi to  be  defeated  and  hanged,  and  all  the 
New  York  banks  to  fail  next  Monday  morning 
— Smith  is  a very  sad  bear ; hut  is  he  not  use- 
ful in  his  day  and  generation?  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  we  could  spare  him  any  better  than 
Jones.  Without  the  one  we  should  make  no 
progress  at  all ; hut  without  the  other  we  should 
“ go  to  smash”  once  a year. 

There  are  other  bulls  and  bears  whose  do- 
main is  moral.  • Old  Grump  is  a moral  bear. 
Ho  is  a sallow,  sour-faced  man  with  a scowl. 
He  don’t  believe  in  virtue,  or  honesty,  or  purity, 
or  disinterestedness,  or  charity,  or  truth.  lie 
sneers  at  the  idea  of  virtuous  women,  who,  he 
says,  have  never  been  exposed  to  temptation. 
“My  motto  is,”  says  he,  “that  yon  must  con- 
sider all  men  as  rogues  till  yon  have  tested 
them ; and  when  you  think  you  have  found  an 
honest  man  make  up  your  mind  that  you  arc  a 
fool,  and  that  he  has  deceived  you.”  He  calls 
all  donations  of  money  for  charitable  purposes 
disguised  advertisements.  When  the  great 

merchant,  S , opened  soup-kit chens  for  the 

poor  in  the  famine  times,  Grump  went  about 
denouncing  him  as  worse  than  Barnum.  His 
opinion  of  our  statesmen  is  that  they  are  all 
rogues,  and  he  never  votes  for  fear,  as  he  says, 
of  helping  one  of  the  rascals  to  plunder  the 
public.  He  never  trusts  any  man’s  word,  re- 
garding all  as  liars  except  a few  fools  who  don’t 
know  enough  to  lie.  Grump  is  a moral  bear, 
and  we  don’t  envy  him  his  convictions. 

Old  Cheeryface  is  a moral  bull.  He  is  a fat, 
cheerful,  jovial  soul.  He  believes  what  every 
body  says,  and  is  sometimes  terribly  victimized 
by  sharpers ; perhaps,  however,  he  is  no  unliap- 
pier  on  discovering  the  fraud  practiced  on  him 
than  Grnmp  was  in  detecting  it  beforehand. 
He  believes  that  we  have  ns  great  statesmen 
now  as  they  had  in  the  olden  time ; yes,  Sir, 
and  as  good  men  in  every  calling.  He  sub- 
scribes to  no  end  of  charities,  and  goes  away 
with  a laugh  when  his  friends  tell  him  he  is 
throwing  away  his  money.  He  never  passes  a 
beggar  without  relieving  him ; he  may  be  an  im- 
postor, but  what  if  lie  isn’t,  Sir?  lie  trusts  his 
people  and  the  tradesmen  with  whom  he  deals ; 
it  is  really  so  easy  to  cheat  him  that  those  who 
know  him  never  try.  They  feel  that  he  be- 
lieves them  to  be  honest,  and  whether  they  are 
or  no,  they  endeavor  to  justify  the  belief.  He 
never  doubted  Havelock’s  heroism,  or  Miss 
Nightingale’s  self-denial,  or  Webster’s  patriot- 
ism, or  Camochan’s  surgical  skill,  or  O’Conor’s 
knowledge  of  law',  or  Bryant’s  poetical  genius. 
Ho  don’t  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end, 
and  he  don’t  say  that  things  were  all  better 
managed  when  he  was  young.  The  boys  all 
love  him,  and  call  him  “an  old  trump.” 

Reader,  gentle  reader,  are  you  bull  or  bear.? 


REGISTRATION  OF  MARRIAGES. 

It  is  understood  that  the  priests  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  follow  the  example  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  refuse  to  communicate  to  the 
City  Inspector  the  marriages  they  celebrate, 
and,  we  presume,  also  the  baptisms  and  burials 
at  which  they  officiate.  They,  like  the  prelate, 
justify  their  refusal  to  obey  the  law  by  stating 
that,  in  many  cases,  a compliance  with  its  in- 
junctions would  involve  a violation  of  a sacred 
trust  reposed  in  them,  and  would  disclose  to 
the  w’orld  family  secrets  which  w'onld  bring  dis- 
grace on  the  parties  concerned.  In  other  words, 
they  say  that  they  have  frequently  to  marry 
people  who  have  been  living  together  ns  man 
and  wife,  and  whom  the  world  supposed  to  have 
been  married  long  since;  likewise  to  baptize 
children  who  are  illegitimate. 

The  defense  is  a poor  compliment  to  the  mor- 
als of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  Wc  should 
not  have  supposed  that  concubinage  was  so 
common  among  the  Roman  Catholics  that  de- 
cency forbade  the  publication  of  a record  of 
their  marriages  and  deaths.  This,  however,  is 
a matter  which  the  Archbishop  must  settle  with 
his  own  people.  The  probability  is,  that  the' 
Archbishop  objects  to  register  the  marringes  he 
performs,  not  from  a fear  of  offending  decency 
or  feeding  scandal,  but  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  docs  not  recognize  as  valid 
marriages  celebrated  by  Protestant  clergymen. 
When  a Catholic  girl  marries  a Protestant  in  a 
Protestant  Church,  she  is  held  by  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  living  in  concubinage  until  she 
has  been  remarried  by  a Catholic  priest.  A 


publication  of  marriages,  such  as  the  law  re- 
quires, would  ventilate  this  absurdity.  This 
the  Archbishop  foresees,  and  wisely  .seeks  to 
escape  so  unpleasant  a discover}". 

However  all  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  enough 
to  observe  that  a marriage  register  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  civilization.  It  is  a part,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts,  of  that  census  which 
all  civilized  nations  take  at  periodical  intervals. 
It  is  the  best  known  key  to  social  progress  and 
material  prosperity ; for,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  number  of  marriages  and  births  invariably 
increases  with  general  prosperity,  and  declines 
in  hard  times.  Above  all,  it  is  the  only  true 
safeguard  against  endless  litigation  regarding 
inheritances ; the  only  certain  protection  for  le- 
gitimate heirs;  the  only  reliable  means  of  estab- 
lishing legitimate  descent  and  family  relation- 
ships. Adopt  Archbishop  Hughes’s]  Inn,  abolish 
registers  of  marriages,  or  allow  them  to  bo  kept 
by  irresponsible  priests,  and  our  census  will  be 
defective  in  a most  essential  particular;  we 
shall  he  unable  to  apply  the  best  of  all  tests  to 
the  progress  of  our  national  prosperity;  and  no 
man  will  be  able  to  prove  incontestably  liis 
legitimacy  or  his  legal  right  to  his  father’s  in- 
heritance. 

Wc  do  not  think  the  public  are  prepared  to 
go  as  far  as  this  to  oblige  his  Grace.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect 
of  his  ill-timed  opposition  to  a perfectly  sensible 
law — a law,  by-tlie-way,  which  has  for  years 
been  thoroughly  carried  out,  not  only  in  Prot- 
estant England  but  in  Catholic  France — will 
simply  be  the  introduction  of  a new  bill  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature,  substituting  im- 
prisonment for  the  fine  which  is  now  the  penal- 
ty of  non-compliance  with  the  legal  require- 
ment. The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  submit  to  a good  deal  for  pence’  sake  ; hut 
they  are  not  quite  prepared  to  let  priests  of  any 
denomination  select  the  laws  which  they  choose 
to  obey,  and  the  laws  which  they  choose  to 
break. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  Legislature  meets 
the  wealthy  Catholics  of  New  York  will  have 
paid  up  some  more  money  toward  the  New  Ca- 
thedral the  Archbishop  is  building.  In  that 
event  we  entertain  a lively  hope  that  his  Grace 
will  be  found  less  uncompromising  in  his  resist- 
ance to  the  law,  and  less  zealons  for  martyrdom. 
The  appeal  for  money  followed  so  very  close  on 
the  appeal  for  persecution  that  one  can  not  help 
thinking  they  were  not  wholly  disconnected  in 
the  archiepiscopal  mind. 


II.  R.  II. 

The  Prince  is  to  come  to  New"  York,  but  lie  will 
not  dine  with  us ; he  will  only  dance.  Well,  we 
have  had  princes  before.  The  Prince  de  Joinville 
came  in  La  belle  Poule,  and  he  danced  with  us,  and 
made  us  happy.  But  there  are  princes  and  princes. 
Jineville,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  Gunny- 
bags  and  his  cronies,  was  only  the  younger  son  of 
a citizen-king  of  the  French.  But  this  is  the  king 
that  shall  he.  This  is  the  dauphin  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

In  one  of  his  recent  letters,  which,  to  parody 
Willis’s  title,  might  properly  lie  called  “ Letters 
from  under  the  Table,”  the  excellent  Mr.  Jenkins 
mentions  that  the  Prince,  whom  he  so  loudly  ap- 
plauded but  a short  time  before  for  resting  his 
partners  frequently,  “having  used  them  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dance,  he  turns  his  back  and 
leaves  them  to  find  their  parents  or  guardians  as 
best  they  can.”  Mr.  Jenkins  is  not  happy  in  his 
descriptive  style.  To  say  that  a gentleman  uses 
ladies  for  the  purposes  of  the  dance  is  neither  so 
brief  nor  so  elegant  a form  of  expression  as  to  say 
that  a gentleman  dances  with  them.  If  Mr.  Jen- 
kins will  permit  a kindly  word  of  advice,  he  would 
do  well  to  use  a little  different  phraseology  when 
he  describes  the  great  ball  at  the  Academy. 

lie  is  probably  not  aware  that  the  etiquette  of 
court  circles  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  severe  republican  simplicity  with  which  he  is 
more  familiar.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  a royal 
prince,  having  surveyed  the  company,  sends  a 
page  to  signify  to  the  lady  whose  appearance  pleases 
him  that  his  royal  highness  will  dance  with  her. 
The  royal  wish  dissolves  all  other  engagements.  It 
would  ho  a sad  breach  of  propriety  should  the  lady 
hesitate  or  decline.  In  like  manner,  when  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  passing  a few  days  in  London,  and  the 
Queen,  hearing  of  it.  hastens  to  summon  him  to 
dine  at  Buckingham  Palace,  he  should  understand, 
as  liis  friends  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  and 
Earl  Derby  will  doubtless  inform  him,  that  the 
royal  invitation  is  a command ; and  that  although 
he  may  have  engaged  to  take  a chop  at  “Joe’s” 
with  his  friend  Mr.  John  Thomas,  he  must  excuse 
himself  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  dine  with  the  Queen. 
Royalty  is  an  exception  to  all  rules.  Nothing 
would  seem  more  impolite  and  snobbish  to  a nat- 
ural sense  of  propriety  and  good  feeling  than  that 
a man  should  break  his  engagement  to  dine  with  a 
poor  and  obscure  person  because  a rich  and  famous 
one  had  afterward  invited  him  for  the  same  day. 
But  “ your  Majesty’s  self  is  but  a ceremony.”  The 
whole  system  of  courts  and  exalted  personages  is 
based  upon  an  artificial,  and  not  a natural,  superi- 
ority. There  was  probably  never  a more  ignorant 
and  unprincipled  and  selfish  man  in  what  is  called 
“good  society”  than  George  the  Fourth.  Yet 
George  the  Fourth  was  known  as  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe. 

Dear  Mr.  Jenkins,  don’t  misunderstand.  To 
speak  in  your  own  favorite  style,  “ a prince  as  is  a 
prince”  will  lie  also  a gentleman  ; and  every  thing 
conspires  to  make  ns  all  believe  the  Prince  of  Wales 


to  he  in  that  category.  We  all  reserve  our  final 
judgment  until  we  see  him  at  the  ball.  Doubt- 
less the  Montreal  affair  was  very  well.  But  when 
the  Guiinvbagsts  take  matters  in  hand,  you  are 
aware,  Mr.  Jenkins,  that  it  is  a very  different 
thing. 


OF  THE  MILDER  TYPES  OF  POVERTY. 

Half  a million  of  dollars  is  at  least  a comfortable 
competency.  With  the  income  of  that  sum  judi- 
ciously expended  the  sharper  trials  of  poverty  mny 
be  avoided.  Indeed  the  great  majority  of  men 
would  gladly  compromise  their  chance  of  ten  mill- 
ions hereafter  for  half  a million  paid  down.  If 
they  had  invented  any  useful  machinery — if  they 
had  written  any  great  work — if  they  had  served 
the  world  in  any  wav,  and  the  world  had  said,  “I 
will  give  you  half  a million  of  dollars  and  erv 
quits,”  the  great  mass  of  men  would  have  joyfully 
answered,  “ Quits.” 

But  Mr.  Howe  of  the  sewing  machines  has  no 
idea  of  crying  quits.  He  patented  a very  useful 
invention.  It  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
machines;  it  created  new  forms  of  labor,  furnish- 
ed more  employment,  etc.,  etc.  The  time  draws 
near  for  the  expiration  of  the  privilege.  “ I want 
it-  renewed,”  says  Mr.  Ilowe  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines. “ Hallo  ! haven’t  I paid  you  half  a mill- 
ion dollars  fur  your  invention?”  cries  the  world. 
“Yes;  but  it  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  proportion- 
ed to  the  value  of  my  improvement,”  quoth  Mr. 
Howe  of  the  sewing  machines. 

His  reply  is  natural  enough,  and  raises  the 
whole  question — when  is  an  inventor  adequately 
paid  hv  society  for  his  invention?  If  it  lie  really 
a service  to  the  laborer,  by  saving  his  health  and  his 
life,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  then,  of  course, 
you  can  not  make  an  exact  statement,  because 
there  is  no  vclation  between  life  and  money.  We 
must  look  for  an  answer  elsewhere. 

Society  wishes  to  use  the  talent  of  all  the  men 
that  compose  it.  To  foster  and  develop  that  tulent 
it  rew’ards  it  with  fame  or  honor,  with  money,  or 
with  both.  But  the  reward  in  money  is  a tax  laid 
upon  the  individual,  and  therefore  society  properly 
holds  that  when  the  fruits  of  talent  have  been  rea- 
sonably remunerated  the  tax  shall  cease  to  lie  lev- 
ied. This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  limitation  of 
patent  and  copyright  laws.  They  assume,  at  bot- 
tom, the  loyalty  of  the  individual  to  society.  They 
assume  that  he  is  willing  that  society  at  large  shall 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  liis  talent  after  it  has  liberally 
paid  him  for  every  special  effort.  So  long  as  the 
maker  of  a machine  must  add  to  its  cost  the  ex- 
pense of  an  improvement,  so  long,  of  course,  it  is 
dearer  to  the  purchaser.  And  where  the  improve- 
ment lessens  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  tax  of 
the  patent  is  still  additional.  The  inventor  is  paid 
by  society  because  his  invention  is  considered  use- 
ful : but  how  useful  society  itself  must  decide. 

“ I love  you  hundred  dollars  worth,”  lisps  the 
child  to  liis  mother.  It  is  an  amusing  standard,  be- 
cause affection  can  not  be  so  valued.  “ I love  your 
invention  live  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth,” 
says  society  to  Mr.  Howe  of  the  sewing  machines. 
It  is  not  a pitiful  sum.  It  is  a life-long  fortune  for 
any  man.  It  is  freely  given,  because  the  inven- 
tion is  valuable.  But  if  you  should  have  a million 
dollars,  why  not  a hundred  million,  Mr.  Ilowe  of 
the  sewing  machines?  Please  to  be  content  with 
riches.  Please  to  remove  (his  tax  from  the  work- 
ing class.  If  you  had  made  only  a thousand  dol- 
lars, or  ten  thousand,  or  fifty,  or  a hundred,  you 
might  declare  that  your  profit  was  not  proportion- 
ed to  that  of  the  manufacturers.  But  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars ! Oh,  Mr.  Howe  of  the  sewing 
machines ! 


PRIVATE  VS.  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

The  recent  retirement  to  private  life  of  one  of 
the  most  promirtent.  public  men  of  the  country, 
Governor  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  has  turned  gen- 
eral attention  to  the  subject  of  the  pecuniary  valuo 
of  public  office  in  this  country. 

The  rate  of  living  with  us  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, but  the  salary  of  public  men  remains  fixed, 
or  very  slowly  changes.  It  has  therefore  come  to 
be  understood,  that,  for  an  eminent  lawyer  to  ac- 
cept a seat  upon  the  bench,  or  for  any  adequately 
accomplished  man  to  go  to  Congress,  or  to  the 
State  Legislature,  implies  a very  serious  reduction 
of  liis  income.  1 n other  words,  the  State  is  a poor 
paymaster.  Isn’t  it,  therefore,  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  ? 

The  theoi'y  is,  that  public  office  must  not  be  so 
pecuniarily  prolital  le  as  to  make  it  sought  by  ve- 
nal men  for  the  sake  of  its  salary.  The  fait  is, 
that  if  it  be  not  pecuniarily  profitable  it  will  be 
avoided  by  competent  incumbents,  and  will  he 
held  by  men  who  will  indirectly  anti  dishonestly 
make  a good  tiling  of  it. 

For  instance,  in  this  State  even  a Lounger  can 
not  he  deaf  to  the  indignant  protest  against  the 
corruptions  of  last  winter’s*  Legislature.  All  the 
parties  profess  to  want  clean  men  in  the  next  As- 
sembly. All  the  papers  exhort  the  voters  to  look 
sharp  at  the  primary  meetings.  Let  us  believe 
them  for  a moment.  Let  us  concede  that  we  are 
all  vitally  interested  in  the  nominations  to  the 
Legislature.  Now  then — 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I nominate  Mr.  Demosthenes 
Green  as  a representative  from  the  fifty-eighth 
district.” 

The  motion  is  seconded.  Mr.  D.  Green  is  nom- 
inated by  acclamation.  What  does  lie  say  ? He 
says,  “ Gentlemen,  my  business  gives  me  from  four 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  a year  if  I personally  su- 
perintend it.  If  I play  truant  I lose  it.  You  ask 
me  to  spend  more  than  a third  of  the  year  in  Al- 
bany, for  which  you  agree  to  pay  me  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  No,  I thank  you.” 

The  Convention  naturally  asks  him  if  he  is  not 
willing  to  do  so  much  for  his  country  ? If  patriot- 
ism does  not  inspire  him  to  sacrifice,  etc.,  etc. . 
Mr.  Demosthenes  Green  answers  No.  And  what 
is  the  result?  That,  with  few  exceptions,  men 
are  sent  whom  any  great  speculator  feels  no  fear 
in  apjuiqaphijip 
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Besides,  avhv  should  a State  expect  to  he  served 
upon  more  favorable  terms  than  individuals  ? As 
an  employer,  you  know  that  you  must  pay  the 
best  wages  for  the  best  service.  If  you  want  a 
good  book-keeper,  or  foreman,  or  artist  of  any 
kind,  you  must  give  a literal  salary.  Why  should 
von  not  expect  that  accomplished  men  would  keep 
your  books  from  motives  of  pure  brotherly  love, 
ns  well  as  that  they  should  serve  in  the  Legislature 
from  patriotism  ? And  to  bring  it  to  a point,  if  it 
be  the  interest  of  a railroad  company  to  pay  the 
highest  salaries  to  its  officers,  is  it  not  quite  as 
much  the  interest  of  a State  to  do  the  same  thing? 

It  is  very  clear  that,  as  a rule,  we  shall  never 
see  the  ablest  and  most  practical  men  in  public  of- 
fice, except  in  times  of  great  public  emergency, 
until  the  emolument  liears  some  relation  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  service.  Nor  ought  we  to  expect 
to  lind  them  there  in  great  crises,  because,  how- 
ever willing  and  anxious  they  may  be  to  serve,  it 
will  take  a long  time  to  master  the  corruption  at 
elections,  which  inevitably  creeps  in  where  offices 
are  despised,  and  are  sought  only  by  venal  men  for 
venal  ends. 


NOTE  TO  TIIE  FOREGOING. 

There  will  probably  always  be  plenty  of  people 
willing  to  take  office.  It  is  not  a question  of  quan- 
tity but  of  quality.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected  President,  a gentleman  who  had  worked  for 
him  went  to  Washington  with  his  pockets  full  of 
letters  to  General  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
called  at  the  Department  and  presented  his  letters 
to  the  Secretary.  “ They  are  entirely  satisfactory, 
Sir,”  said  that  public  functionary.  “ I see  that 
you  are  an  applicant  for  the  consulship  at  Genoa.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  replied  the  applicant;  “I  thought  I 
should  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  so 
unimportant  a post.” 

“Perhaps,  Sir,”  said  the  Secretary,  “you  would 
like  to  see  the  list  of  applicants  for  the  Genoa  con- 
sulship?" 

The  gentleman  opened  his  eves. 

“List  of  applicants!  I supposed  that  nobody 
else  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to — ” 

“Here,  Sir,”  interrupted  the  Secretary,  “here 
is  the  list.  The  names  are  numbered.  You  ob- 
serve there  are  already  twenty-five  hundred.  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  entering  your  name  in 
order.” 

The  gentleman  with  the  satisfactory  letters  was 
confounded. 

“No,  no,  thank  you,  Sir,” he  replied,  decisively. 
“ I beg  you  not  to  enter  my  name.  I will  take  my 
letters  if  you  please,  Sir,  and  wish  you  good-morn- 
ing. Good-morning,  Sir.” 


“THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.” 

This  remarkable  novel,  which  has  been  published 
serially  in  the  Week';/  since  last  November,  is  now 
completed  and  published  with  copious  illustrations. 
The  same  felicitous  portrayal  of’cbaracter  which 
was  shown  in  Mr.  McLenan’s  designs  for  the 
“Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  is  displayed  in  those  for 
“ The  Woman  in  White,"  and  reveal  a very  rare  tal- 
ent for  pictorial  characterization.  The  author  in- 
deed does  not  more  sharply  define  his  personages 
than  the  artist.  The  tale  is  told  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  to  the  mind,  and  Mr.  McLenan  may  be  honestly 
congratulated  upon  his  creations.  Count  Fosco 
and  Mr.  Fairlie  will  live  in  the  public  mind  as  be 
has  drawn  them. 

The  story  itself  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  and 
masterly  skill.  The  profound  interest  of  the  read- 
er is  awakened  at  the  opening,  and  is  held  more  and 
more  intently  to  the  close.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  work  is  that,  excepting  at  the  com- 
mencement, there  is  no  love  in  the  hook — that  is 
to  say,  no  love-making.  The  hero  is  Count  Fosco, 
and  he  is  as  distinct  a creation  as  Mr.  McLenan 
makes  him.  But  Count  Fosco  is  a man  of  sixty. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  previous  stories,  good  as 
they  were,  had  not  prepared  the  public  for  so  re- 
markable a novel  as  “ The  Woman  in  White.”  In 
plot,  in  characterization,  in  treatment,  it  is  alto- 
gether admirable. 


fectiv  lined  and  rolled  avenue,  nor  the  rare  exot- 
ics, nor  tlie  new  shrubs,  nor  the  mossy  lawn,  alone 
which  constitute  the  highest  chi.  m.  In  fact,  part 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  impression  of  our  places  is 
this  absolute  accuracy  and  nervous  care.  It  makes 
them  a little  stiff.  There  is  a touch  of  the  parvenu 
in  it  all — a kind  of  Californian  opulence,  as  of  yes- 
terday.  The  gold,  as  it  were,  is  too  new  — too 
shiny.  The  gentleman’s  hat,  and  gloves,  and 
clothes  are  too  recently  from  the  accomplished  and 
gentlemanly  hatter,  haberdasher,  and  tailor — so  to 
sav.  That  kind  of  easy  carelessness  is  wanting 
which  comes  from  hereditary  haliit  of  possession. 
A little  less  angularity  and  jealous  care,  if  you 
could  get  them — and  it  is  certainly  very  hard  to 
say  how  they  are  to  he  got,  except  as  a tiee  gets  a 
hundred  years  of  growth — would  be  the  very  thing 
to  make  your  place  perfectly  elegant.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  feeling.  To  illustrate  by  extremes,  the  p ^ hit- 
device  Bean  Nash  was  not  a gentleman,  but  the 
slouching  Prince  Charlie  was. 

It  was  lately  my  good  fortune  to  walk  in  one  of 
the  liuest  places  of  this  kind.  The  trees  were  very 
ancient  and  lofty,  and  grouped  with  natural  grace. 
There  were  oaks,  chestnuts,  lindens,  and  hickories 
in  abundance,  and  other  trees  in  due  order.  There 
was  an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  urns  overflow- 
ing with  aloes,  stiff  and  straight  parterres  of  flow- 
ers— for  in  such  a place  that  quaint  regularity  is 
de  rigueur.  Beyond  the  garden,  in  which  you  would 
not  have  been  surprised  to  meet  the  ladies  of  Louis 
Fourteenth’s  Versailles,  the  level  lawn,  cut  with 
paths,  dotted  with  a juniper  or  a cypress,  stretch- 
ed away  under  the  expansive  arms  of  chestnuts 
ami  oaks.  New  turns  brought  new  reaches  into 
view,  edged  with  meandering  thickets  of  rich 
shrubs,  an  I leading  on  to  the  stained  marble  ba- 
sins of  fountains.  We  stopped  and  plucked  ripe 
(igs,  and  gr.ipcs,  and  apricots.  The  effect  was  ev- 
ery where  delightful  and  satisfactory ; but  it  was 
in  none  of  the  details — it  was  in  that  indescribable 
careless  care  of  every  thing,  which  never  shows  it- 
self so  well  as  where  it  deals  with  a place  of  a cen- 
tury of  cultivation. 


RURAL. 

Was  it  not  Mr.  Downing  who  said  that  there 
were  twenty  thousand  country  places  in  England 
finer  than  the  finest  country-place  in  this  country? 
At  least  some  competent  authority  said  something 
like  that.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Downing,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  such  improvements  in  the 
direction  which  so  profoundly  interested  him  that 
all  his  statements  of  the  actual  condition  of  rural 
affairs  and  the  interest  and  changes  in  country  life 
must  be  regarded  as  purely  historical.  Nothing 
shows  this  more  strikingly  than  the  fact  that,  in 
editing  Downing’s  “ Landscape  Garden”  last  year, 
Mr.  Sargent  added  the  substance  of  a little  volume, 
which  was  necessary  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the 
level  of  the  public  interest  and  information  in  ru- 
ral science  and  life. 

The  suburbs  of  all  our  chief  cities  are  now  filled 
With  beautiful  places,  upon  which  wealth  and  skill 
do  their  utmost.  There  are  certain  regions  which 
have  been  long  famous  for  rural  elegance.  Brook- 
line, near  Boston  ; (he  banks  of  the  North  River, 
and  of  the  Delaware  (the  South  River);  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia — these  are  covered  with 
places  so  costly  and  fine  that,  if  England  have 
twenty  thousand  finer,  England  must  have  won- 
derfully improved  of  late  years. 

But  there  is  always  the  old  disadvantage  of  our 
places — at  least,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try— in  which  peculiar  attention  is  paid  to  the 
aesthetics  of  rural  cultivation  ; and  that  old  thing 
ts  that  they  are  new.  They  are  made  in  compara- 
tively late  years.  Money  and  skill  can  do  much, 
but  they  can  not  hurrj-  trees.  They  may  plant, 
protect,  and  foster  them  in  everyway;  but  time 
°nly  brings  splendid  oaks,  elms,  chestnuts,  hick- 
ories. Time  also  brings  i-a.  ;cer:tain  indescribable 
character  to  a countrv  plaUJ  jtflftl  grvw  temf  to  a 


LONDON  SATURDAY  REVIEWING. 

There  is  a weekly  journal  in  London  known  as 
the  Saturday  Review.  It  is  sometimes  entertain- 
ing, and  always  coxcombical,  and  may  be  accu- 
rately described  by  the  word  “smart.”  It  has  an 
air  of  profound  scholarship  mingled  with  humor, 
like  that  of  a double  first-class  man  at  a fashion- 
able dinner.  It  is  the  same  paper  which  thought 
that  Mr.  Heenan  and  Mr.  Sayers  were  setting  an 
example  worthy  of  universal  imitation,  etc.  Now 
that  the  quality  of  Saturday  historical  reviewing 
may  be  fully  enjoyed,  it  is  worth  while  to  read  its 
article  upon  Parke  Godwin’s  recently  published 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  France. 

It  welcomes  “with  pleasure  his  (Mr.  Godwin’s) 
spirited  effort  to  produce  a great  work  upon  a great 
subject.”  It  praises  his  plan  as  “comprehensive 
and  exhaustive,”  and  very  justly  says : “ From  the 
specimen  before  us  we  may  expect  that  the  inform- 
ation given  will  be  exceedingly  full,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  scdulouslj'  condensed  ; that  it  will  em- 
brace particulars,  not  of  the  political  history  only, 
but  of  the  society,  literature,  and  ideas;  and  that 
the  judgments  pronounced  will  be  manly,  sensible, 
and  temperate.  The  style  will  be  vigorous  and 
clear,  though  tinged  with  a little  American  infla- 
tion and  roughness — the  disquisitions  will  lie  learn- 
ed, the  narrative  flowing,  ami  the  descriptions  not 
deticient  in  picturesqueness  and  spirit.” 

That  is  simple  and  true  enough,  and,  as  the  Re- 
new says,  “these  are  great  and  comprehensive 
merits,  and  seem  almost  to  preclude  the  suggestion 
of  an}'  qualification.”  But  it  had  already  called 
the  woik  “an  elaborate  compilation,”  and  then 
proceeds  to  qualify  by  charging  plagiarism  upon  the 
author.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Godwin  the  Review 
tries  to  establish  its  charge  by  quotations  of  paral- 
lel passages  from  Godwin  and  Merivale.  Thus : 

Merivale.  “The  ponderous  sails  soon  brought 
the  masts  by  the  hoard,  und  they  (the  vessels)  thus 
became  unmanageable.” 

Godwin.  “The  vessels  of  the  Yeneti  were  ren- 
dered unmanageable.” 

Again : 

Merivale.  “ * * * in  time  to  hear  the  last  crash 
of  the  sinking  bridge,”  etc. 

Godioin.  “*  * * just  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
plank  of  the  bridge  leading  to  it  fall  crackling  into 
the  stream,”  etc. 

There  is  more  of  the  same,  gravely  cited  to  es- 
tablish a charge  which  is  among  the  meanest  that 
can  be  cast  at  a man  of  letters.  In  all  the  cases 
Hie  statements  compared  are  of  matters  of  fact  de- 
scribed in  the  original  authorities.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  every  author  who  writes  history 
may  be  accused  of  plagiarism  from  every  other 
writer  who  has  treated  the  same  theme.  Such 
“ reviewing”  utterly  disgraces  literature  and  criti- 
cism, and  only  serves  to  establish  tvhat  it  is  meant 
to  overthrow. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A PRINCE  OF  A YOUNG  FELLOW. 

“ Verbena  Villa,  Friday. 

“ Oh,  mv  dear  Me.  Funch,— I am  so  delighted.  That 
dear,  darling  Prince  of  Wales  I Isn’t  he  a duck  t Only 
hear  now  how  delightfully  his  charming  Royal  Highness 
is  getting  on  in  Canada.  This  is  what  the  New  York 
Herald  tells  hr  of  the  Bull  which  was  given  at  the  Colo- 
nial Mouse,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John’s,*  to  him: 

“‘The  Prince  arrived  at  about  ten  o’clock,  and  was 
greeted  with  loud,  enthusiastic,  and  prolonged  cheers — 
the  bands  playing  “ God  save  the  Queen.”  The  Prince 
was  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a British  colonel.  Ho 
was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  who  was 
dressed  in  blue,  with  a badge,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, who  wore  his  full  uniform.  The  Prince  danced  six 
times  during  the  evening,  and  remained  with  the  com- 
pany nntil  half  past  two  o’clock  this  morning.  The 
dancing,  on  the  whole,  among  the  company,  was  not 
very  good.  The  Prince  very  affably  and  good-naturedly 
corrected  some  of  the  blundering  dancers,  and  every  now 
and  then  called  out  the  differeut  figures  of  the  dance. 


loyalty  re 


lie  is  himself  a very  graceful  nnd  accomplished  dancer, 
as  he  fully  proved  in  the  way  lie  whirled  through  waltz- 
es, pollens,  and  quadrilles.  While  he  danced  he  was  re- 
peatedly cheered,  and  he  very  properly  took  n new  part- 
ner whenever  lie  stood  up  to  dance.  The  people  every 
where  arc  greatly  delighted.  The  unpretending  nnd  ge- 
nial disposition  of  the  young  Prince  has  gained  him  the 
affection  of  many  true  and  worthy  licnrts.’ 

“There!  Isn’t  that  delie  oui ! Only  think  now  of  our 
Prince  of  Wales  having  to  turn  dancing-master  I Oh, 
how  1 should  have  loved  to  have  been  * whirled  through 
a waltz'  with  him!  I’m  sure  His  Highness  wouldn't 
have  found  me  a ‘blundering  dancer.’  Poor  fellow  1 I 
dare  say  that  lie  was  sadly  vexed  to  find  that  the  Cana- 
dians were  so  clumsy  in  a ball-room.  Really.  I’ve  no 
patience  with  such  ungainly  creatures.  My  heart  bleeds 
to  think  how  terribly  they  trod  upon  his  toes,  nnd  wob- 
bled in  their  waltzing.  Clearly  something  should  he 
dono  to  prevent  such  stupid  things  from  troubling  our 
Princes.  Oh,  if  I’d  been  there  1 Wouldn’t  I have  put 
their  noses  out  of  joint  just!  I should  so  like  to  show 
thorn  how- an  English  girl  can  dance,  particularly  when 
she  gets  a J'lince  to  Lie  her  partner! 

“ I don’t  quite  understand  though  what  the  paper 
means  by  saying  that  whenever  the  Prince  danced  lie 
‘very  properly  took  a new  paltrier.’  I confess  I can’t 
see  what  there  is  so  ‘ veiy  proper'  in  this.  I know  ,„y. 
self  I like  to  keep  more  to  one  partner  than  to  have  to 
dance  about  with  nobody  knows  whom,  so  that,  one  never 
has  the  chance  of  a hit  of  a fiirtation.  and  still  less  of  ar- 
riving at  the  interesting  moment  when  one  may  hear 
something  serious.  Pm  sure  that  my  Mamma  "knows 
much  better  than  a new  paper  what  is  * verv  proper’  for 
one;  and  I know  that  when  the  other  night  I danced  six 
times  with  young  Lord  Croesus,  Ma  whispered  me  en 
passant  to  try  and  dance  a seventh , and  told  me  when  I 
had  done  so,  that  it  was  ' very  ]iroptr !' 

“But  variety,  you  know,  isn’t  always  charming,  is  it? 
at  any  rate,  in  Canada  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  so.  At  least, 
although  the  paper  says  that  the  Prince  lias  ‘gained  the 
affection  of  many  true  and  worthy  hearts,’  I don’t  much 
think  liis  Highness  lias  lost  his  own  at  present.  And  I 
hope  he’ll  firing  it  hack  with  him  ns  whole  ns  it  was, 
doubtless,  when  lie  took  it  out;  though  for  tlmt  matter, 
perhaps,  if  it  really  is  the  law  that  he  mustn't  form  a 
marriage  with  a nice  good  English  girl,  I don’t  know 
but  I'd  like  him  to  bring  home  n born  Yankee  rather 
than  be  forced,  for  some  ridiculous  Sta  c reasons,  to  give 
his  Royal  hand  to  one  of  those  Small  Germans , who  are 
doubtless  looking  out  for  it. 

“I  am,  dear  Mr.  l'unch,  yours,  and  Oil!  tho  Prince’s, 
if  he  might  but  have  me  1 

“ With  the  fondest  love  nnd  reverence, 

“Geoegiana  Gusuington.’’ 


FAST  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Here's  a stunning  set  of  us, 

Fast  young  ladies ; 

Here’s  a 'finally  set  of  us, 

Fast  young  ladies ; 

Nowise  shy  or  timorous. 

Up  to  all  that  men  discuss, 

Never  mind  how  scandalous, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Wide-awakes  our  heads  adorn, 

Fast  young  ladies; 

Feathers  in  our  hats  are  worn. 

Fast  young  ladies; 

Skirts  hitched  up  on  spreading  frame. 
Petticoats  as  bright  as  flame, 

Dandy  high-heeled  boots,  proclaim 
Fast  young  ladies. 

Riding  habits  are  the  go, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

When  we  prance  in  Rotten  Row, 

Fast  young  ladies; 

Where  we’re  never  at  a loss 
On  the  theme  of  “that  ’ere  ’oss,” 
Which,  as  yet,  we  do  not  cross, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

There  we  scan,  as  bold  as  brass, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Other  parties  as  they  pass, 

Fast  young  ladies ; 

Parties  whom  our  parents,  slow, 

Tell  us  we  ought  not  to  know; 
Shouldn't  we,  indeed  ? Why  so, 

Fast  young  ladies? 

On  the  Turf  we  show  our  face, 

Fast  young  Indies; 

Know  the  odds  of  every  race, 

Fast  young  ladies; 

Talk,  as  sharp  ns  any  knife, 

Betting  slang— we  read  Bell's  Li/e: 
That's  the  ticket  for  a wife, 

Fast  young  ladies! 

We  are  not  to  be  hooked  in, 

Fast  young  ladies; 

I require  a chap  with  tin, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Love  is  humbug;  cash  the  chief 
Article  in  iny  belief: 

All  poor  matches  come  to  grief. 

Fast  young  ladies. 


In  the  Feesb. — A new  medical  work  is  about  to  be 
published,  muter  the  original  title  of  “Brandy  and  Soda 
Water.’’  It  isintcitdel  as  a companion  volume  to  Dr. 
Wright’s  “Headaches:  their  Causes  and  their  Cure.” 


Equipoise  forever.— Spain  wants  to  be  admitted 
among  the  Gieut  Powers,  does  she?  And  Prance  and 
Austria  are  willing  to  receive  her?  Very  good  ; no  ob- 
jection to  six  of  Papist  if  that  is  to  be  balanced  by  half  a 
dozen  of  Protestant.  The  Swedish  Turnip  is  as  big  as 
the  Spanish  Onion. 


An  Irish  waiter  once  complimented  a salmon  in  the 
following  manner;  “Faith,  it’s  not  two  hours  since  that 
6ulttinn  was  walking  round  liis  real  estate  will  Ids  hands 
in  Ids  pockets,  never  draining  what  a pretty  invitashun 
he’d  have  to  jine  you  gentlemen  at  dinner." 


A man  lately  made  application  for  insurance  on  a 
building  situated  in  a village  where  there  was  no  fire-en- 
.ginc.  lie  was  ask'-d,  “What  are  the  facilities  in  your 
village  for  extinguishing  finT’— “ Well,  it  rains  some- 
times," lie  replied,  with  great  simplicity. 


“Has  that  cookery-book  any  pictures?"  said  Miss  C. 
to  n bookseller. — “No,  Miss,  none,’’  was  the  answer. — 
“ Why,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  “ what  is  the.  use  of 
telling  us  how  to  make  a good  dinner,  if  they  give  us  no 
plates  t” 


Archdeacon  Fisher  was  not  without  a little  vanity  on 
the  subject  of  his  Rermons,  and  ouee  received  a quiet 
hint  from  Constable  on  the  subject.  Having  once 
preached  an  old  fermon,  which  lie  was  not  aware  that 
Constable  bad  beard  before,  lie  asked  1dm  liow  he  liked 

it.  “Very  much,  indeed,  Fisher,"  replied  Constable;  “I 
always  did  like  that  sermon." 


There  is  a story  told  of  a man  who  met  his  own  double 
— -or  wraith,  as  they  call  it — on  the  stairs ; and  dreadfully 
frightened  the  poorfellow  was  attlie  double  presentment 
of  himself.  “ Well,  and  what  did  you  do  inquired  one, 
not  of  a credulous  turn  of  mind,  to  whom  lie  narrated  his 
ghastly  experience  of  the  supernatural  world. — “Noth- 
*nK-’ — “ Nothing!  why,  if  I had  met  myself  on  tlie  stairs, 
I'd  have  knocked  myself  down." 


An  old  man  makes  love  at  a disadvantage.  It  must 
be  a very  amorous  sort  of  wink  that  can  captivate  through 
a pair  of  spectacles. 


No  man  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time';  but 
many  a hypocritical  fellow  has  shown  that  lie  can  be  two 
tilings  in  one  place. 


A few  daj's  ago  the  proprietor  of  a large  coal-mine 
found  all  his  hands  off  at  a political  meeting.  No  doubt 
they  thought  “ hands  off  is  fair  play." 


Naval  architects  are  discussing  the  question  what 
slinpc  is  best  for  a vessel.  Undoubtedly  It  should  be 
ship-shape. 


The  thumb  is  a useful  member  ; but  because  you  have 
got  one,  you  ncedu't  try  to  get  your  neighbor's  under 


A man  being  commiserated  with  on  account  of  his 
wife's  running  away,  said,  “ Don’t  pity  mo  till  she  conies 
back  again." 


Old  Bachelor  Sneer  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
a broom  the  young  woman  in  the  last  new  novel  used, 
when  sbo  swept  back  the  raven  ringlets  from  her  classic 


German  Pleasantry — Some  of  the  German  journals 
now  style  the  Em perorNapoleon  “ Anexanderthe  Great." 


Equivocal  Advj  rtibenent.— The  following  notice 
migi.t  have  been  seen  some  time  ago  stuck  up  in  a cor- 
set-maker's  shop  window  in  Glasgow : “All  sorts  of  la- 
dies stays  here." 


A Settleb. — A farmer,  by  chance  a companion  in  a 
coach  with  Charles  Lamb,  kept  boring  him  with  ques- 
tions about  crops.  At  length  lie  put  a poser:  “And  pray. 
Sir,  bow  are  turnips  t’  year?"  “ Why  tlmt.  Sir,”  stam- 
mered out  Lamb,  “ will  depend  upon  tlie  boiled  legs  of 
mutton." 


Never  fancy  a woman’s  esteem  for  your  character  equal 
to  her  admiration  of  your  whiskers— if  you  happen  t* 
have  a nice  pair. 


If  yon  wish  to  ettro  a scolding  wife,  never  fail  ta  laugh 
at  her  with  all  your  might  until  she  ceases— then  kiss 
her.  Sure  cure. 


Why  is  it  impossible  for  a watch  that  indicates  the 
smaller  division  of  time  ever  to  be  new  ? — Because  it  must 
always  be  a second-hand  one. 


He  who  marries  a lady  for  her  fine  teeth  will  be  likely 
to  find  himself  bitten. 


The  young  lady  with  “speaking  eyes"  has  become 
quite  hoarse  in  consequence  of  using  them  too  much. 


The  winds  are  responsible  for  many  an  unlucky  blow. 


Not  to  many  is  my  plan, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Any  but  a wealthy  man, 

Fast  young  indies. 

Bother  that  romance  and  stuff! 

She  who  likes  it  is  a muff; 

We  are  better  up  to  snuff; 

Fast  young  ladies. 

Give  me  but  my  quiet  weed, 

Fast  young  ladies, 

Bitter  ale  nnd  ample  feed, 

Fast  young  ladies; 

Pay  my  bills,  porte-monnaie  store, 

Wardrobe  stock — I ask  no  more. 

Sentiment  we  vote  a bore, 

Fast  young  ladies. 

The  Denominational  Reason  Why.’’— What  is  the 
Pope’s  warrant  for  demanding  Peter’s  Rene  •?— liis  Holi- 
ness clnirns  to  have  derived  a power  of  attorney  from 


A Goon  Joke  fob  Italy  — Garibnldi  is  getting  on  like 
a niau  with  a wi, eel- barrow,  carrying  every  thing  before 


Multum  in  Parvo— A bmk  has  just  been  published 
under  t lie  title  of  ‘’Astronomy  in  a Nutshell."  The 
whole  system  of  Astronomy  in  u Nutshell?  A nutshell 
may  contain  a nucleus,  but  can  hardly  he  big  enough  to 
inclose  even  tlie  smallest  entire  comet. 


A canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  a son,  whom,  like 
wise  parient.  lie  has  sent  to  Westminster  School. 
Some  time  ago  it  became  tho  turn  of  this  particular  Ec- 
clesiastical Great  Gun  to  preach  a month's  course  of  ser- 
mons, in  succession  to  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth 
much  abhorred  bv  tlie  Westminster  boys,  and  all  other 
mortals,  on  account  of  the  inordinate"  length  and  uu- 
cqualcd  dryness  of  his  discourses. 

One  day,  in  conversation  with  a clerical  friend,  prior 
to  entering  tlie  Abbey,  the  good  canon  and  indulgent  la- 
ther suddenly  varied  the  dialogue  in  this  manner: 

“By-the-by,  what  do  you  think  my  young  scamp  lias 
been  telling  me  this  morning?’’ 

’ Cun'  t say.  He’s  at  the  school,  isn’ t he  ?" 

Yes;  and  lie  came  to  me  nnd  said  that  I mustn’t 
preach  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  ns  tlie  other  boys  had 
promised  him  a tanning  if  I did.  1 dare  say  it  wouldn’t 
do  him  any  harm  ; still,  as  I don't  want  him  to  get  lick- 
ed for  my  sins  as  well  as  his  own,  I tliiuk  I may  as  well 
cut  it  short." 


“ Dear  me !"  exclaimed  the  canon’s  friend,  “ I only  , - 
wish  Wordsworth  had  a boy  at  Westminster."  | I r I j ■_  ) ffotyVim  ap*., ot  li sr^Qun  :wl  io n jeTtj%i  I f~  A M 


THE  CITY  OF  TORONTO. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  a fine  picture 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  one  of  the  two  capital  cities 
of  Canada.  It  is  from  a drawing  by  XV.  Arm- 
strong, Esq.,  civil  engineer,  based  on  photographs 
lately  taken  by  Armstrong,  Beere,  and  Hime,  of 
Toronto.  It  shows  the  whole  city  from  end  to  end. 

Toronto,  which  was  first  called  York,  was  found- 
ed h}'  Governor  Simcoe,  of  the  British  army,  in 
1794,  and,  unlike  most  Canadian  cities,  was  laid 
out  on  the  plan  which  prevails  in  this  country — in 
the  form  of  a parallelogram.  It  was  for  many 
years  a place  of  small  note.  In  the  last  war  it 
wus  taken  liy  General  Tike,  the  fortifications  de- 
stroyed, and  a large  quantity  of  stores  seized. 
The  blow  was  long  felt.  In  1817,  four  years  aft- 
erward, the  population  of  the  place  was  only  1200, 
and  in  1830  less  than  80<)0.  The  progress  of  immi- 
gration and  settlement,  however,  began  after  this 
to  make  a change  in  the  fortunes  of  Toronto,  and 
the  rebellion  of  1838  did  it  no  harm.  It  was  one 
of  the  places  which,  during  the  subsequent  years 
of  change,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  capital  of 
tho  province;  and  when  tlie  present  system  of  al- 
ternating capitals  was  adopted,  it  shared  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  the  seat  of  government  with  Que- 
bec. Within  the  last  four  years  the  city  has  grown 
amazingly:  it  is  now  only  second  to  Montreal. 

The  intellectual  and  commercial  movement  of 
Toronto  has  latterly  been  very  remarkable.  Be- 
fore the  crisis  of  1857  stores  in  the  principal  street 
rented  at  $1000  @ $1200  a year,  and  all  kinds  of 
real  property  rose  to  fabulous  prices.  There  has 
been  a decline  since  then,  of  course ; but  still 
prices  are  relatively  higher  than  they  are  in  any 
other  Canadian  town.  Toromo  boasts  several 
Universities,  which  hear  a high  reputation  ; a 
largo  number  of  newspapers,  which  are  the  most 
infiuei»tiALjiB,jUilo*uwH^-pnd  a circle  of  intelli- 
gent aTfd  wdnMrtrorinlct'  men  larger  than  can  be 
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“But  the  ammunition ?’’ 

“Onty  one  barrel  loaded!  If  more  than  three 
attack  us  I have  determined  to  throw  the  pistol 
away,  perhaps  I should  act  differently  were  I 
alone ; but  it  would  only  exasperate  them  against 
you.” 

“ One  barrel  loaded !”  she  murmured — then  was 
silent.  A terrible  resolution  was  forming  in  her 
mind. 

She  looked  steadfastly  at  him.  “ Is  there  any 
hope  of  escape,  Markham  ?” 

“Very  little  hope,  if  we  are  pursued.” 

“How  calm  you  are,  Markham — I’m — ” 

“ Do  you  think  my  life  has  been  so  very  happy, 
Pauline,  that  I should  be  quite  unnerved  by  the 
approach  of  death  ?” 

“Does  that  old  affection  for  my  sister  linger 
yet?  I fancied  you  were  so  ambitious.” 

“ It  formed  the  very  base  of  my  ambition.  I 
have  worked  since,  because  there  is  a sense  of 
power  in  me  which  urges  me  on,  but  I have  work- 
ed careless  of  reward  and  honor.” 

“ Can  you  forgive  her,  Markham  ?” 

“ I have  forgiven  her  since  I entered  this  hut.” 

“ Oh  ! Markham,  at  this  last  hour,  can  you  for- 
give me  also?”  She  flung  herself  at  his  feet.  “I 
induced  her  to  marry  that  man.” 

“You  had  every  right,  as  her  sister,  fairly  to 
advise.  The  blame  was  hers  in  yielding.” 

“ Markham,  the  blame  was  mine — I deceived 
her — kill  me,  but  I must  speak  now.  I was  hor- 
ribly tempted.  Our  family  was  very  poor  for  the 
station  we  held.  That  rich  man  loved  her,  and 
if  she  married  him  it  opened  a path  of  affluence  to 
us  all.  And  you  were  poor  and  unknow  n then. 
My  father  was  fearfully  involved — but  God  forbid 
1 should  try  to  hide  my  guilt.  I was  cursed  with 
the  thirst  for  affluence  and  worldly  position.” 

“ But  those  letters  I wrote  her— they  were  placed 
in  a secret  spot  known  to  us  alone.” 

“ Markham — I tracked  her  there — oh  mercy !” 

An  exulting  yell  outside  showed  that  the  pur- 
suers had  discovered  the  buggy  and  dead  horse. 

She  fell'  back  terror-stricken,  but  be  drew  her 
forward,  holding  her  in  the  grasp  of  a vice. 

“ Quick  with  your  confession  !” 

“ I took  the  letters  away  one  by  one — we  urged 
her  to  consent  to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Manson — ” 

“Well?” 

“But  she  refused  steadfastly.  At  last  she  did 
find  a letter  there — ” 

“ My  letter?” 

“No — a letter  from  you  which  said  the  engage- 
ment must  cease.” 

He  let  her  fall  from  his  grasp.  The  calm  of  his 
soul  was  gone.  ‘ ‘ M3*  God ! to  die  now,  and  for 
Clara  never  to  know  the  truth.” 

Terror  at  the  approaching  danger  overcame  all 
her  other  feelings.  Fascinated,  she  crawled  up  to 
the  window  of  the  hovel,  and  gazed  out.  She  saw, 
even  at  the  distance,  the  expression  on  that  coun- 
tenance which  had  caused  her  such  horror  the  night 
before.  In  a minute  or  two  more  their  refuge 
would  be  discovered. 

“ I dare  not  ask  your  forgiveness,  Markham,  but 
grant  me  one  prayer.  Life  to  me  is  more  frightful 
than  death.  When  they  come” — she  pointed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  revolver.  “ I never  fired  a pistol 
in  my  life;  my  own  hand  might  fail  me  at  the 
last.” 

He  was  silent. 

“As  you  hope  for  salvation  hereafter.” 

“ What,  take  vengeance  with  m3’  own  hand  ?" 

“ No,  Markham  ; the  act  would  be  the  token  of 
3*our  forgiveness.  Swear !”  she  cried,  in  an  agony 
of  supplication,  “ and  then  I can  pra3r  in  peace.” 

“ I swear !”  said  Markham. 

It  was  a terrible  effort,  but  he  conquered  in  the 
end;  and  he  spoke  the  full  truth  and  purpose  of 
his  heart  when  he  uttered,  in  a low,  firm  tone, 
“ Pauline,  I forgive  you.” 

She  raised  her  head  for  a moment,  and  pressed 
his  hand  to  her  lips.  “ Then  God  will  forgive  me. 
I am  absolved  from  my  guilt.  I can  die  in  peace.” 
She  bent  her  head  again  in  pra3*er. 

Markham  had  become  quite  calm  again.  He 
carefully*  examined  the  loaded  barrel : with  a firm 
hand  he  raised  the  hammer  and  gently  lowered  it, 
so  as  to  press  the  cap  more  securely  on  the  nipple. 

And  they  waited  the  end  in  peace. 


MR.  WILLIAM  WALCUTT. 

We  publish  herewith  a portrait  of  Mr.  William 
Walcott,  the  sculptor  of  the  Perry  Monument,  of 
which  we  publish  an  engraving  on  another  page. 
Mr.  Walcutt’s  modesty  is  such  that  we  are  only* 
able  to  sa3*  of  him  that  lie  was  born  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  that  he  studied  in  Europe.  His  work, 
however,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in 
the  country,  speaks  so  eloquently  for  him  that  no- 
thing further  is  needed. 


MARKHAM’S  REVENGE. 


Consequences  are  unpitying. Geobge  Eliot. 


The  scene  was  quite  novel  to  Markham.  An 
English  ball  with  oriental  accessories ; active  danc- 
ing beneath  the  flap  of  the  punkas  to  the  music  of 
a regimental  band  of  natives ; native  servants  flit- 
ting about;  two  or  three  native  gentlemen  in  rich 
costumes,  with  an  affectation  of  European  man- 
ners on  the  surface,  and  oriental  depreciation  of 
women  in  their  sensual  souls,  gazing  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  activity  of  the  dancers.  But  the 
scene  which  was  called  up  in  Markham’s  mind  by 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Vincent  was  far  a wav  in  England 
six  years  back.  A summer  moon  shining  through 
dark  poplars,  which  shadowed  a garden -walk; 
heavy  jessamine  and  sickly  in  the  sultry*  evening, 
then  the  lightest  footsteps,  but  quite  audible  to  his 
anxious  ears — promises,  and  vows,  and  passionate 
utterance,  sorrow  in  the  present,  but  hope  in  the 
future,  and  then  the  interview  sternly  broke  in 
upon  with  angry  words. 

“ Now,  Markham,  come  and  be  introduced.” 

“Thank  y*ou,  somo  other  time.” 

“But  I’ve  asked  her,  and  she  says  she  will  be 
very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

Markham  was  forced  to  acquiesce. 

There  was  a circle  of  admirers  around  the  queen 
of  the  ball. 

“ Who’s  that  native  ?”  exclaimed  Markham  to 
his  companion.  “ I’d  fell  a man  to  the  ground  who 
stared  at  a woman  like  that.” 

“ Bless  you,  that’s  the  Rajah  of ; lie’s  the 

best  fellow  in  the  world — gives  such  jolly  hunting 
parties ; quite  a marvel  in  the  way*  of  civilization  ; 
reads  all  sorts  of  poetry ; knows  Tom  Moore  by 
heart.” 

“ But  his  cursed  stare?” 

“ Pooh ! it’s  the  way  these  chaps  have.  Nobody’s 
speaking  to  her  now.  Come  along.” 

“ Mr.  Markham — Mrs.  Vincent.” 

He  stood  before  her  perfectly  self-possessed,  but 
she  was  evidently  taken  by*  surprise ; his  name 
must  have  escaped  her  when  the  introduction  w*as 
requested. 

“This  is  unexpected — an  old  friend!”  she  ex- 
claimed. Then  in  a whisper,  “an  old  friend,  Mr. 
Markham,  notwithstanding  the  past — Colonel,  an 
old  friend  from  England  !”  and  she  introduced 
Markham  to  her  husband. 

“Mr.  Markham!”  said  the  Colonel.  “I  have 
much  honor — the  engineer  of  the line  ?” 

“The  same,  Sir.” 

The  Colonel  dabbled  in  speculation ; the  Colonel 
was  delighted  to  make  Markham’s  acquaintance ; 
his  poor  house  was  at  Markham’s  service  while  he 
remained  at  the  station.  The  Colonel  drew  Mark- 
ham out  of  the  circle  to  have  some  special  conver- 
sation on  railway'  topics;  the  circle  closed  again 
to  listen  to  Mrs.  Vincent’s  brilliant  sallies  and 
repartee,  but  she  had  become  silent  and  pensive. 

When  she  had  heard  of  Markham  last  Mark- 
ham had  gone  to  Canada.  Why*  in  the  countless 
chances  of  life  should  he  and  she  meet  at  this  time 
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in  India?  Why  should  the  error  of  her  life  have 
been  thus  brought  vividly*  before  her?  Was  this 
a monition  to  repentance?  Yet  why  repentance 
at  this  particular  season  ? — repentance  timing  it- 
self with  the  newest  raise  from  England,  and  the 
whirl  of  the  dancers.  How  the  heaviness  and  de- 
pression of  the  mind  darkens  passing  events ! The 
vague  rumors  of  that  dreadful  affair  at  Meerut — 
was  that  merely*  an  isolated  occurrence  arising  out 
of  special  circumstances?  The  Colonel  said  so — 
the  Colonel  and  all  the  officers  were  fully*  confident 
in  the  devotion  and  loyalty*  of  the  regiment ; she 
had  believed  them  implicitly;  but  now  her  mind 
was  filled  with  terrible  doubt.  What  if  these  na- 
tives should  prove  utterly  false?  Why  she  and 
all  around  her  were  treading  on  smouldering  fire. 
She  must  speak  to  the  Colonel ; where  was  he  ? 
She  raised  her  eyes ; the  circle  which  had  been 
round  her  gradually  dispersed,  all,  save  one,  that 

Rajah  of . She  was  perfectly  accustomed  to 

that  repulsive  mystery*  of  expression  which  marks 
the  oriental  type ; but  when  his  eyes  chanced  to 
meet  hers,  there  was  something  so  terribly  repuls- 
ive in  the  gaze  that  she  trembled  and  turned  pale — 
in  another  moment  deep  crimson  mantled  her  coun- 
tenance ; she  left  her  seat  and  hurried  to  the  Col- 
onel, who  was  still  standing  talking  to  Markham. 
Placing  her  arm  in  his,  she  whispered  : 

“ Let  us  go  home  now.” 

“ It’s  early  yet,  my*  love.” 

The  Colonel  was  deep  in  the  share  market,  and 
anxious  for  further  conversation  with  Markham. 

“ But  I don’t  feel  quite  well,  pray*  come.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Markham,  we  shall  meet  again  soon.” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ Mr.  Markham 
has  promised  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.” 

Markham  bowed 


dragged  from  her  own  home ; but  he  had  rescued 
her,  driven  her — clinging  desperately  to  him — 
through  a hundred  dangers. 

Whither  now ? Bewildered  by*  unknown  roads, 
beneath  a burning  sun  and  fiery  gusts  of  parching 
wind,  the  hard-held  rein  growing  looser  and  looser 
in  the  hand.  Still  she  kept  urging  him  to  hurry 
on — on,  from  a fear  worse  than  death  that  possess- 
ed  her  soul.  But  the  brave  horse,  wounded  and 
worn  out,  fell  at  last. 

This  flight  from  the  land  of  Death,  so  terribly 
real,  yet  growing  more  and  more  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a frightful  dream — the  clogged  effort  to 
escape,  and  the  sense  of  an  irresistible  doom  creep- 
ing slowly*  onward.  • 

There  was  a native  hut  near  the  road.  It  ap- 
peared tenantless.  He  half  carried  her — half 
dragged  her  to  it.  The  place  was  quite  bare,  save 
some  rough  planking  at  one  end,  which  formed  a 
rude  couch.  It  afforded  shelter  from  the  sun,  not 
from  the  heat,  still  it  gave  them  breathing-time. 

Oh  that  fearful  heat ! Though  she  had  lived 
three  years  in  India,  she  never  before  felt  its  full 
force  untempered  by*  tbe  appliances  of  man. 

Neither  spoke  for  a while.  Profound  silence 
reigned  around  them  — silence  more  awful  than 
the  din  and  clamor  from  which  they*  had  fled.  In- 
action, more  terrible  than  the  sharp  struggle  that 
had  saved  them  from  death.  Inaction,  which  al- 
lowed the  mind  to  realize  silence — as  it  were  Heav- 
en hushed  for  a last  confession  and  prayer. 

The  chances  were  terribly  against  escape.  Mark- 
ham saw  that  clearly*,  and  yet  even  to  surprise,  he 
had  never  in  his  life  know’ll  his  mind  more  per- 
fectly composed  and  capable  of  exact  thought.  He 
was  constitutionally  brave,  and  his  mental  powers 
were  never  fully*  developed  until  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  difficulty.  Far  different  her  condition. 
Her  husband  had  just  fallen  in  his  brave  attempt  to 
appeal  to  the  men,  but  in  the  terror  of  the  pres- 
ent there  was  no  room  for  that  sorrow  in  her  mind. 
Life  or  death?  Life,  was  to  fall  alive  into  the 
rebels’  hands ; Death,  was  to  die  unforgiven  by 
those  she  had  wronged  most. 

“ Markham,  have  you  any  ammunition  left  ?” 

“We  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  resistance 
against  numbers,”  he  replied,  quietly*. 


“To-morrow !” 

As  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  world,  so  it  was 
at  many  of  those  stations  in  India.  The  sun  rose 
on  the  ordered  strength  of  human  system,  and,  be- 
hold ! all  that  men  trusted  in  and  clung  to  shrunk 
in  a moment  from  their  grasp. 

They*  did  meet  again  very*  soon,  Mrs.  Vincent 
and  Markham — a speedy  transition  from  the  amen- 
ities of  society  to  grim  strife  for  life  and  death — 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

“ You  have  forgiven  me,  Markham  !” 

The  coast  of  England  was  in  sight.  From  the 
time  they  left  that  hovel,  rescued  by  a body  of  ir- 
regular cavalry,  through  their  slow  and  dangerous 
journey  down  to  Calcutta — through  all  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  long  sea  voyage— ho  had  never 
referred  to  her  confession.  It  was  this  silence 
which  oppressed  her  ; it  would  have  been  so  much 
more  endurable  to  have  talked  upon  the  subject. 
She  often  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  up  to  the 
point ; but  he  invariably  turned  it  off,  and  until 
the  present  moment  she  had  not  found  courage  to 
approach  it  directly. 

Yet  she  knew  full  well  what  he  felt. 

In  long  watchings  beside  his  bed,  through  that 
dangerous  fever  which  he  had  at  Calcutta,  she  had 
often  heard  him,  in  the  intensity  of  the  delirium, 
cry  her  sister’s  name,  till  the  word  smote  her  like 
a sharp  sword.  One  evening,  as  she  stood  before 
him,  he  had  started  up  in  his  bed,  and  gazing 
wildly  in  her  face,  and  clasping  her  bands  with 
his  burning  grasp,  he  had  uttered  in  incoherent 
words  his  joy  that  Clara  had  come  back  to  him  at 
last. 

This  was  the  violent  upheaving  of  nature  pour- 
ing forth  the  deep  feelings  of  the  heart  like  molten 
lava ; but  with  returning  strength  came  proud  en- 
durance, beneath  which  those  feelings  were  hidden 
away. 

She  would  sit  for  hours  and  watch  him  in  his 
fitful  sleep.  She  knew  he  must  always  hate  her; 
)-et  she  liked  to  feel  that  he  rested  in  her  power  as 
a helpless  child.  The  vital  energy  was  wasted  from 
his  face;  the  strong  arm  she  had  clung  to  in  that 
terrible  flight  was  very  weak  and  purposeless;  the 
hands  were  nerveless  which  had  freed  her  from 
the  ruffian’s  grasp — and  yet  he  looked  so  noble  in 
his  weakness. 

What  was  this  feeling  at  her  heart? 

Was  it  conscience  prompting  her  to  make  the 
fullest  reparation  for  the  past? 

She  felt  that  was  not  the  true  reply;  and  then 
she  would  start  in  terror  from  his  bedside.  The 
thought  was  so  fearful.  What  if  Love  should  be 
his  own  avenger  ? 

The  principle  her  needy  parents  had  taught  her 
in  her  youth — that  love  was  a fiction,  marriage  a 
result  of  worldly  calculation — was  growing  into  an 
utter  falsehood.  It  had  all  seemed  very  true  when 
she  made  the  excellent  match  which  had  been  so 
cleverly  devised  for  her,  and  she  had  lived  quite 
contentedly  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  wealth  and 
worldly  position. 

Yet  surely  there  remained  to  her  the  sorrowful 
recollection  of  that  brave  husband,  who  died  a no- 
ble death,  which  might  deliver  her  from  this  fatal 
fascination.  She  strove  to  love  him  dead  as  she 
had  never  dreamed  of  loving  him  when  living. 

Then  she  forgot  his  soldier’s  habit  of  sternness; 
forgot  that  no  real  sympathy  had  ever  existed  be- 
tween them,  and  dwelt  only  on  his  kind  indulgence, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  as  upon  a child, 
magnifying  it  to  the  utmost.  Yet,  after  all,  they 
twain  were  only  parties  to  a contract — beauty  for 
wealth.  She  had  acted  her  part  faithfully  as  a 
wife,  but  her  heart  had  never  been  asked  and  never 
been  given.  There  was  no  deliverance  for  her  in 
all  this.  The  feeling  which  wrestled  with  her  was 
love — first  love,  with  all  its  intensity — first  love, 
to  be  met  with  shuddering  and  endured  with  sor- 
row. It  was  her  sister’s  name  which  stole  from 
his  unconscious  lips  as  she  smoothed  his  pillow 
with  trembling  hands,  and  drew  aside  the  ruffled 
hair  from  his  burning  brow. 

But  she  had  saved  his  life ! there  was  comfort  iu 
that.  The  doctors  all  said  that  her  careful  nursing 
had  availed  moro  than  their  skill ; in  truth,  they 
marveled  at  the  wa)-  she  had,  as  it  were,  instinct- 
ively felt  the  slightest  changes  in  liis  condition. 
At  last  they  said  the  sea  voyage,  at  all  hazard, 
was  the  only  hope  of  saving  him.  It  lightened 
her  heart  lor  the  moment  to  lavish  every  comfort 
that  money  could  procure  in  the  fitting  up  of  his 
cabin.  He  was  carried  on  board  on  a couch,  too 
weak  to  know  of  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made. 

There  was  a change  for  the  better  from  the  first 
day  of  his  being  at  sea ; yet  his  progress  toward 
recovery  was  very  slow.  In  the  depth  of  her 
heart  she  was  glad  at  this ; for  the  more  service 
slio  could  render,  the  more  the  load  on  her  soul 
was  eased;  it  likewise  prolonged  her  privilege  to 
be  near  him,  for  she  felt,  when  he  was  fully  recov- 
ered, that  the  past  must  be  an  everl  asting  bar  be- 
tween them.  She  felt  convinced  of  this,  yet  she 
hoped  against  her  conviction — saddest  logic ! 

He  bad  not  entirely  recovered  his  strength ; his 
cheeks  were  still  thin  and  pale.  Shu  knew  it  was 
•nly  the  golden  rose  of  the  setting  sun  which  flush- 
ed his  face,  as  he  sat  near  the  bulwark,  gazing  on 
the  last  sunset  of  their  voyage.  She  might  justly 
claim  her  right  of  care  a little  longer ; he  laud  no 
friends  near  Liverpool.  He  must  remain  at  her 
sister’s  house  until  his  health  was  quite  restored. 
She  was  too  blind  to  see  that  she  had  no  right  to 
take  laim  to  her  sister’s  home.  It  was  the  only 
means  she  possessed  of  retaining  him  near  her. 

“The  captain  tells  me  we  shall  he  at  Liverpool 
early  to-morrow,"  said  she,  addressing  him  timid- 
ly. Then  the  set  words,  thought  of  so  long  before, 
escaped  her  at  the  moment ; she  could  only  add, 
abruptly, 

“You  have  forgiven  me,  Markham?” 

At  her  last  words  he  turned  from  the  sunset,  and 
looked  earnestly  in  her  face. 

“ I have  forgiven  you,”  he  said,  compassionate- 
ly. “ I fear  your  greatest  effort  will  be  to  forgive 
yourself.’’ 

“ I shall  never  be  able  to  do  that.” 

“ I am  bound  in  deep  gratitude  to  you,  Pauline, 
for  your  devoted  care — ” 

“ Not  bound  to  me ; you  have  saved  my  life !” 

“Ay;  that  was  but  a chance— quick,  thought- 
less work.  I should  have  acted  in  the  same  way 
had  any  one  else  been  in  your  place.” 

“But  your  noble  forgiveness — ” 

He  did  not  appear  to  heed  her  words.  “You 
piust  let  me  sav,  Panlinej  th/rtj  41J1  Jipupd.to  you 


I in  gratitude,  and  I would  do  all  I could  to  help 
you  in  this  sorrow;  but  I know  we  can  only  for- 
give ourselves  when  God,  in  his  mercy,  allows  us 
the  opportunity  cf  repairing  the  past.” 

“ Markham,  I am  very  rich ; set  me  to  any  task 
of  doing  good.” 

“I  shall  only  demand  one  act  from  you.  You 
will  tell  your  sister.” 

She  was  utterly  cast  down.  She  had  feared  he 
would  demand  this  of  her.  She  could  bear  for 
him  to  know  her  guilt,  but  for  another  to  know  it 
— why,  the  knowledge  in  his  mind  that  another 
utterly  despised  her  would  inevitably  lower  her 
still  further  in  his  estimation. 

“ I ask  an  act  of  justice,  Pauline.” 

She  was  silent. 

“An  act  of  justice!  Let  her  know  that  I was 
true.  It  will  be  my  only  consolation.” 

In  broken  words  she  prayed  him  to  spare  her. 

“I  am  resolved,  Pauline — if  you  are  silcut  I 
shall  speak  myself.” 

She  knew  the  strength  of  his  word. 

Then  a sense  of  utter  desolation  came  upon  her 
— she,  who  had  been  so  careless  of  all  affection, 
caring  only  for  worldly  prosperity— well,  that  was 
attained,  but  she  was  miserable — there  were  only 
two  beings  on  earth  she  loved — his  love,  could 
never  be  hers — and  her  sister’s  love  would  be  lost 
to  her  forever. 

“ Oil,  Markham  ! grant  me  a respite — let  me  be 
happy  a little  time  with  her  before  she  hates  me — 
a few  days — a week !” 

“ Be  it  so  ! A week,”  replied  Markham  ; and 
he  turned  his  face  from  her  toward  the  long  beams 
of  golden  cloud  which  rested  on  the  horizon, 
through  which  the  sun  was  sinking  into  the  sea. 

“ Only  a week,  Mr.  Markham  ! Must  you  leave 
us  so  soon  ?” 

“ You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Manson,  but  the  truth 
is,  I ought  to  have  gone  directly  up  to  town  on  my 
landing.” 

“ Not  to  begin  business  yet ! I’m  certain  your 
health  is  far  from  being  restored.” 

“ The  directors  are  very  pressing  to  see  me  ; in- 
deed, I received  an  urgent  letter  this  morning.  I 
think  if  I am  well  enough  to  enjoy  myself  here  I 
have  no  right  to  delay  a very  obvious  duty.” 

“ You  will  come  to  us  again  ?” 

“ Thank  you,  I can  scarcely  promise  myself 
that  pleasure,  my  engagements  are  so  very  uncer- 
tain. I believe,  in  a short  time,  when  things  are 
rather  more  settled,  I shall  have  to  return  to  my 
post  in  India,” 

“ India ! your  health  is  not  fit  for  that.  Your 
friends  ought  never  to  allow  you.” 

“It’s  my  livelihood,  you  must  recollect.” 

There  was  a pause  in  the  conversation.  For  a 
few  momAts  Mrs.  Manson  bent  her  head  over  the 
work-frame,  and  appeared  to  be  busily  engaged  in 
her  work. 

“ Mr.  Markham,  I know  you  will  not  misunder- 
stand me,  but  when  you  talk  of  leaving  us  and  not 
coming  again,  I feel  there  is  something  I ought 
to  say — I know  I should  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
were  silent.  There  is  one  person  who  will  be 
very  sorry  when  you  go  away.  Now  mind,  it’s 
not  from  any  conversation  between  us,  I give  you 
my  honor;  but  I can  see  better  than  words  can 
tell — my  sister  loves  you !” 

Markham  shuddered. 

“ Circumstances,”  said  he,  “ have  certainly 
thrown  us  together ; but  I have  never  ob- 
served— ” 

“ Ah ! yon  must  trust  to  us  women  ; in  these 
matters  we  are  the  best  judges.  Why,  the  simple 
fact  of  her  mentioning  your  name  so  seldom  in 
conversation  ; but,  besides  this,  1 can  see  liow 
much  her  character  has  altered  since  she  went 
away.  As  a girl,  though  she  had  many  excellent 
qualities,  she  was  rather  too  fond  of  grandeur  and 
show  ; for  I will  be  frank  with  you.  But  that,  I 
am  sure,  is  all  changed.  She  seems  to  cling  to 
me  for  love ; she’s  half-spoiled  my  boys  in  this 
short  time.  I fear  her  marriage  was  not  very 
happy — Colonel  Vincent  was  a kind,  good  man, 
but  far  older — and  there  must  exist  a sympathetic 
feeling,  if  I may  call  it  so,  to  render  marriage  per- 
fectly happy.” 

Markham’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
he  heard  her  voice  falter  at  the  last  sentence. 

“Recollect  that  she  owes  her  life  to  you!  I 
know,  years  ago,  when  she  used  to  laugh  and  joke 
about  people  being  in  love,  I’ve  said,  ‘Ah,  Pau- 
line, with  that  fixed  purpose  of  yours,  when  3-011 
really  love  it  will  be  a matter  of  intensest  joy  or 
sorrow — ’ ” 

“Mrs.  Manson,”  said  Markham,  interrupting 
her,  “this  announcement  is  totally  unexpected. 
Without  questioning  whether  you  have  rightly  in- 
terpreted your  sister’s  feelings,  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  tell  you  at  once  that  this  affection,  supposing  it 
to  exist,  can  never  be  returned.” 

“The  fault  will  be  mine,”  said  Mrs.  Manson, 
sorrowfullv. 

“Why  so?” 

“ For  speaking  so  prematurely;  but  what  could 
I do  when  I found  you  were  going  to  leave  ?’’  She 
rose  from  her  chair,  greatly  agitated. 

“ Edward  Markham,  I have  a right  to  speak  to 
you  : you  owe  me  something.  I transfer  all  that 
to  my  sister.  If  you  loved  her,  I could  forgive 
the  past.  Maybe  it  was  prudent  in  3-011  to  give 
up  that  engagement  which  seemed  so  hopeless ; 
but  on  the  night  of  that  fourteenth  of  June  we 
had  sworn  to  one  another  to  be  true,  nnd  wait  pa- 
tiently; and  3-et  in  three  short  monlbs ! — Well, 
no  matter  now.  I returned  3’ou  your  letters,  all 
but  one.” 

“You  returned  me  all  my  letters,”  said  Mark- 
ham, his  iron  resolution  tried  to  the  very  verge. 

“ No,  not  that  last  letter ; I could  not  return  it 
then.” 

By  the  utmost  effort  governing  her  trembling 
hands,  she  unlocked  her  desk  and  drew  out  a little 
packet. 

“ I read  that  letter  twice,  only  twice,  and  then  I 
sealed  it  up  with  this  black  wax.  I have  never 
read  it  since — no  need  ; every  word  is  stamped  in 


im-  heart.  The)-  must  have  dragged  me  to  the  al- 
tar hut  for  that.” 

She  forced  the  packet  into  his  hand. 

“ There,  Edward,  I can  forgive  it  all,  forget  all 
those  words,  if  you  make  her  happ)-.  I live  very 
happily  now — very  happily.” 

Onl)-  a few  words,  and  site  would  know  the  truth 
— know  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  pledge ; but 
he  stifled  the  words  which  were  rising  to  his  lips, 
and  douched  his  teeth  hard. 

Sho  stopped  him  for  a moment  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  room  ; she  hud  in  some  degree  recov- 
ered her  self-possession. 

“ Mr.  Markham,  I shall  never  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject again  ; but  I bid  you  think  well  before  )*ou 
throw  away  a loving  heart.” 

He  was  tempted  more  than  falls  to  the  common 
lot  of  mortals.  He  must  have  yielded  had  the 
temptation  fallen  on  him  unawares  ; but  before  he 
left  Calcutta  he  bad  resolved  to  see  her  once  more, 
and  through  the  long  voyage,  and  in  many  a rest- 
less night,  ho  had  weighed  the  chances  of  their 
meeting,  and  armed  himself  at  all  points  for  re- 
sistance. 

* * + * * * 

“ Markham,  have  you  told  her?” 

“ No,  Pauline.” 

She  could  not  speak  for  the  moment ; she  could 
onl  v clasp  his  hand. 

“ She  is  never  to  be  told  !” 

“ This  is  noble  beyond  thought ! Oh,  Mark- 
ham, I promise  you  f will  strive  to  the  utmost  to 
atone  for  the  past;  any  tiling  is  easy  if  I possess 
her  love.  But  )-our  goodness — I can  never  repay 
that.” 

“ Wait  a while,  Pauline.  Weigh  my  words — 
she  is  never  to  be  told.” 

_ “ Yes,  yes,  I do  weigh  them  : they  goal  that  for- 
giveness which  was  freely  given  me  at  the  hour  of 
death.” 

“ Pauline,  I must  have  it  on  your  honor  that 
)-ou  will  never  tell  her.” 

“On  my  honor !”  She  repeated  the  words  hnst- 
ily,  but  she  was  somewhat  perplexed  at  his  mean- 
ing, and  looking  on  his  face,  she  saw  that  same 
expression,  as  it  were,  the  very  tottl  flushing  the 
countenance,  which  she  remembered  so  vividly 
when  she  knelt  at  his  feet  iu  the  hovel.  “ Never 
tell  her,  Markham  ?” 

“ Never !’’ 

“ Not  if  I were  at  the  point  of  death  ?” 

“ Not  even  at  that  time.  You  urc  bound  ever- 
more to  silence.” 

She  had  passed  through  the  agonizing  fear  of 
death;  she  recollected  her  troubled  prayers ; she 
recollected  there  was  110  gleam  of  hope  in  her  breast 
till  he  had  forgiven  her— then  only  sho  hud  found 
peace  for  her  soul. 

“ Oh,  Markham,  do  not  bind  me  to  this ! Nay, 
let  me  speak  out  now  ; let  me  suffer  any  pain  now, 
so  that  she  forgives  me  at  the  end." 

She  would  have  left  the  room ; he  drew  her 
back. 

“I  can  not  free  yon;  it  is  not  to  me  you  are 
bound.  I dare  say  you  vent  with  a feeling  of 
triumph  to  that  grand  wedding  wh  11  your  sister 
became  Mrs.  Manson.  Iu  all  probability  those 
awful  words  of  the  marriage  service  made  no  im- 
pression upon  you  at  the  time,  and  most  likely  you 
have  never  thought  upon  them  since:  'let  him 
now  speak,  or  else  he/  enf.er  / '-uver  h Id  his  peace.’ 
You  might  have  spoken  then,  but  now  those  words 
bind  you  forever.” 

She  listened  to  him  with  her  head  depressed-,  her 
hands  covering  her  face. 

“ When  I found  that  )-our  sister  had  been  really 
true  to  me,  my  feeling  toward  her,  which  was  that 
of  utter  contempt,  turned  back  to  old  love,  and  I 
resolved  to  see  her  once  more.  Believe  in  my 
good  faith — only  to  see  her,  and  part  forever.  I 
calculated  my  strength  of  will.  I thought  I was 
very  strong — let  no  man  trust  to  his  strength  in 
such  a case ! Since  I came  to  this  house  1 have 
walked  through  the  fire  of  temptation.  Listen 
well  to  me,  Pauline,  and  hear  how  strongly  )-ou 
are  bound  to  silence.  I saw  that  she  was  not  hap- 
py ; as  to  his  love  for  her — ” 

“ Mr.  Manson  is  very  proud  of  her,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Vincent. 

“ Yes,”  lie  replied,  bitterly,  “ and  lie  is  very  proud 
of  his  fine  horses.  If  lie  does  not  absolutely  ill- 
treat  her,  she  lives  utterly  without  sympathy  or 
affection.  I dare  not  toll  you  what  I have  felt ; 
but  I tell  you  m3'  resolution  was  so  utterly  weak- 
ened, that  at  one  moment  it  was  onl)-  the  sight  of 
how  she  clung  to  those  children  of  liers — how  all 
her  happiness  was  centred  there — ’’ 

“I  understand  your  meaning.  Sir!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Vincent,  proudly.  “ My  sister  would,  under 
all  circumstances,  hive  recollected  her  dut)\” 

“It  might  indeed  be  as  you  say.  Do  you  know 
this  letter"?” 

Breaking  the  black  seals,  he  placed  the  false  let- 
ter in  her  hand.  She  gazed  at  it  with  a sort  of 
fascination,  and,  in  low  tones,  said,  “ 1 thought  it 
was  burned  at  the  time ; she  told  me  so.  It  was 
not  with  the  other  letters  she  gave  me  to  send 
back.” 

“You  would  have  taken  care  of  that,”  lie  re- 
plied, with  a withering  glance. 

“ When  did  you  receive  it  ?” 

“An  hour  ago.  Your  sister  gave  it  to  me,  re- 
proaching me  for  having  broken  my  plighted 
faith.” 

“ Am  I to  bring  a curse  on  this  house  ?”  she 
cried  in  terror,  falling  at  his  feet.  “ God  save  us 
from  this  shame  1 Oh,  Markham,  I trusted  to  your 
honor  when  I brought  you  here.” 

“ You  forget,  Pauline,  that  I have  alread)-  told 
you  she  dues  not  know  the  cruel  and  shameful  his- 
tory of  that  letter.  We  will  take  it,  as  )-ou  say, 
at  all  costs  she  would  have  been  faithful  to  her 
duty;  but  think  of  the  terrible  struggle — think  of 
the  long-suffering — if  she  ever  does  know  the  truth. 
Wh)-  should  she  suffer?  She  has  done  no  wrong. 
We  are  hound  to  silence  in  mercy  to  her.  Mark 
these  words,  Pauline  ; the  evil  and  sorrow  rest  on 
your  head,  if  you  ever  break  that  pledge  of  si- 
lence.” 


She  made  him  no  answer. 

“ You  forgave  me  once,”  she  murmured. 

“ God  forbid  I should  retract  those  words  ! It 
is  possible  to  forgive,  but  it  is  impossible  to  absolve 
)-ou  from  the  consequences  pf  )-our  guilt.” 

Markham  went  back  to  India. 

He  had  displayed  great  originality  and  skill  in 
the  construction  of  a certain  railway-bridge  across 
a rapid  river,  under  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
cult)-. In  addition  to  its  engineering  merits,  the 
bridge  happened  to  form  the  last  link  in  a trunk 
line  of  railway  communication  which  promised  to 
he  of  the  highest  value  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  countr)-.  All  classes  were  deep])-  interest- 
ed. There  would  be  a grand  ovation  to  the  en- 
gineer on  the  opening  of  the  bridge.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony  had  arrived. 

“ Not  ready  to  start,  Markham ! You’ll  be 
late,”  cried  the  assistant-engineer. 

“ I’ve  written  to  say  I can’t  be  there.” 

“ Bless  me ! it’s  one  of  the  grandest  days  in 
your  life.” 

“ The  fact  is,  I’ve  just  received  a letter  from  En- 
gland — ” 

“ Not  a loss  in  your  family,  I hope  ?” 

“ No  ; but  still  containing  very  melancholy  in- 
telligence.” 

“Well,  Markham,  I think  you  ought  to  come, 
nevertheless ; your  services  demand  public  recog- 
nition.” 

“ You  know  me,  old  boy— I don’t  care  two-pcnce 
for  that  sort  of  thing  ; and  as  for  the  bridge,  I’ve 
got  twice  as  good  a plan  in  my  head  at  this  mo- 
ment. Let  them  stick  the  laurel  into  your  tur- 
ban. Off  with  you,  or  you'll  get  a wigging  for 
being  late.” 

Markham  was  alone  all  that  day.  The  letter 
he  had  received  lay  open  before  him.  It  was  from 
a clergyman.  The  portion  he  read  over  oftenest 
ran  thus : 

“ I was  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Vineent  at  a time  when 
no  li  >pe  was  entertained  for  her  recovery.  I can  assure 
you  1 bad  to  perform  a very  painful  duty.  She  confess- 
ed that  Bhe  bad  done  a grievous  wrong  to  some  person 
still  living,  but  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  tlie  ente,  she  was  bound  never  to  disclose  tbe  wrong, 
lest  greater  evil  should  arire.  I strove  with  the  best 
power  that  was  granted  me  to  nfford  her  consolation. 
Ever  since  I became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Vincent  1 bad 
bad  occasion  to  admire  tbe  noble  devoiedness  with  which 
she  bad  labored  among  the  poor  of  tbe  Lord’s  flock- 
abounding  greatly  in  works  of  piety  and  charity.  I fear, 
at  the  la.-t,  that  her  soul  rested  too  much  on  ‘ works,'  ns 
a means  of  atoning  for  past  transgressions.  It  was  al- 
most in  vain  that  I enforced  upon  her  the  immeasurable 
value  of  a ‘saving  faith’  over  the  best  human  acts. 

* What  I have  done  lately,’  she  would  say,  ‘ I count  as 
notldng  ; if  I could  only  have  repaired  the  past  I should 
die  happy.’  That  idea  of  'doing.'  nnd  tbe  misery  of  dy- 
ing unforgiven  by  the  person  she  bad  wronged,  were  tbe 
thoughts  that  rendered  her  so  miserable.  Toward  the 
last,  when  we  were  alone,  she  bade  me  in  secrecy  write 
to  you,  using  these  words : ‘ The  misery  that  1 suffer  now 
has  not  been  caused  by  him — it  is  the  inevitable  rcsidt 
of  my  own  act.  Tell  him  that  I have  been  true  to  my 
pledge — that  he  has  been  terribly  avenged.'  " 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


TIIK  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

A TELEGRAM  from  Nov  Orleans  states  that  Sam  Hous- 
ton bus  retired  from  the  Presidential  contest.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  has  written  a letter  to  say  he  lias  no  inten- 
tion of  retiring.  Mr.  Douglas  is  stumping  Virginia,  and 
lias  spoken  eloquently  to  large  audiences.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  announces  his  intention  of  stumping  his 
State  for  Douglas:  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  lias 
also  come  out  for  him  in  a letter.  The  Radical  Aboli- 
tionists met  at  Syracuse  last  week  and  nominated  Gerrit 
Smith  for  President,  and  Samuel  M’Karland;  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  Vice-President.  Per  Governor  they  nominated 
William  Goodcll,  of  New  York.  The  New  York  Ameri- 
can State  Council  met  at  Schenectady  on  28th  and  split: 
General  Scroggs  nnd  one  party  organizing  one  meeting, 
which  passed  resolutions  leaving  members  free  to  vote 
for  whom  they  pleased;  while  another  party,  the  moro 
numerous,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Union  men,  in- 
dorsed the  compromise  lately  effected  at  Syracuse.  The 
Dougins  State  Central  Committee  met  in  this  city  on  30th 
and  appointed  Messrs.  Benjamin  Wood,  William  D. 
Kennedy,  nnd  F.  L.  Laflin  a committee  to  endeavor  to 
negotiate  n fusion  witli  the  other  opponents  of  Lincoln. 
James  T.  Brady  has  accepted  the  nomination  for  Govern- 
or, and  counsels  a union  of  the  democracy.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Republican  State  Convention  have  nominated 
John  A.  Andrew  for  Governor,  and  J.  G.  Goodrich  for 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Republican  Slate  Committee 
has  elected  Simon  Draper  Chairman,  James  Terwilliger 
Secretary,  and  G.  C.  Davidson  Treasurer. 

THE  FRINCK  OP  WALKS’  BALL  AT  WASHING- 
TON. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  says : “As  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  like  any  other  youth,  is  fond  of  dancing,  it  is 
pretty  much  determined  that  a ball  shall  be  given  him 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  Accordingly  that 
celebrated  apartment  is  being  embellished,  as  are  other 
parts  of  th;  Presidential  mansion,  for  the  iiccommodn-  • 
tlon  of  the  Prince  and  the  distinguished  members  of  ids 
6tiite.  Under  tho  directions  of  the  President  and  Miss 
Lane,  who,  from  a residence  at  European  Con  its,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  courtesies  and  proprieties  pertaining 
to  royalty,  tilings  will  go  along  smoothly,  save  nnd  ex- 
cept as  to  the  persons  who  may  be  invited  to  the  ball  in 
tbe  East  Room.  Here  will  be  a struggle  for  place,  nnd 
what  between  the  desire  for  rensonnble  exclusiveness  and 
the  fear  of  offending  the  popular  sovereigns,  there  will 
be  abundant  causes  for  anxious  consideration.  Mucli  the 
largest  portion  of  tlie  present  crop  of  beauty  in  Washing- 
ton is  far  from  Leing  confined  to  the  first  families." 


A SLAVE  REFUSES  HER  FREEDOM. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday, 
August  28,  Pnssmore  Williamson  applied  for  a writ  of 
habeas  corp  us  for  the  release  of  Lina  Conquest,  a colored 
woman,  in  tlie  custody  of  W.  J.  Conquest,  n native  of 
Virginia,  nnd  now  a resident  of  that  city.  After  a hear- 
ing, tli c case  was  concluded  by  Lina’s  positive  refusal  of 
freedom,  and  her  voluntary  return  to  slavery. 


martin  the  wherry-man. 

We  rend  in  tlie  Tribune:  “Mr.  Martin,  who  rowed  a 
wlierry  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  eats  no  meat,  de- 
parted on  Thursday  afternoon,  lie  was  to  pull  his  wher- 
ry up  tlie  lindson  as  far  as  Yonkers  tho  same  night,  fa- 
vored and  cha'ined  with  tlie  light  of  the  full  moon.  Tlie 
light  would  enable  him  to  see  to  advantage  the  scenery, 
which  lie  would  like  to  sec,  his  love  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture being  only  equaled  by  his  fondness  of  berries.  I.eis- 
relv  threading  tlie  beautiful  stream — now  resting  on  lit* 
„ars’  to  nibble  n whortleberry,  now  to  be  lost  in  contem- 
plation of  the  grandeur  of  A mountain,  nnd  anon  shoring 
his  bark  to  shake  hands  with  Joshua  Ward,  the  cham- 
pion scull,  at  Newburgh,  nnd  with  other  aquatic  nnd  veg- 
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other  plaies  by  the  way— this  excellent  boatmattwill  at 
last  stop  at  Albany.  From  Albany  the  wherry  will  be 
sent,  out  of  its  eliment,  to  Boston,  the  city  of  its  master, 
which  will  receive  her  favorite  sou  by  the  same  expedi- 
tions route.” 

A YOUNG  GIJSI,  FASCINATED  BY  A SNAKE. 

Wo  read  in  the  Rochester  Union  of  August  28 : “ At 
11}  o’clock  yesterday  forenoon  the  little  daughter  of  B. 
D.  Davis,  of  this  city,  whose  familiarity  with  a snake 
has  been  frequently  noticed,  died  at  the  residence  of  her 
parents,  on  Centre  Street.  The  facts  connected  with  her 
case  we  shall  state,  aud  leave  the  public  to  draw  their 
own  inference.  A few  weeks  since,  when  Mr.  Davis  re- 
sided on  Monroe  Street,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  near 
a nur-ory  where  he  was  employed,  this  little  daughter — 
less  t iu.ii  two  years  old — was  accustomed  to  go  into  the 
yard  or  field  and  play  with  a snake.  How  long  these 
meetings  had  been  held  before  the  discovery  by  the  mo- 
ther is  not  known.  At  all  events,  the  mother  one  day 
found  the  child  with  the  make  in  its  arms,  and  the  littlo 
girl  was  fondling  it  and  calling  it  her  baby.  Subse- 
quently the  snake  was  seen  in  the  yard,  and  would  run 
to  the  child  whenever  she  was  permitted  to  go  out.  Tho 
child  lost  its  appetite  and  pined  away,  aud  constantly 
bilked  and  thought  of  this  roptde.  Her  mother  took  her 
darling  to  the  city  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  hideous 
tfhject,  but  in  vain.  Under  the  advice  of  a physician 
who  was  called,  the  sna'ce  was  not  destroyed,  and  con- 
tinued his  visits  to  the  promises  at  will,  retreating  to  tho 
field  when  any  one  but  the  child  appeared.  At  length 
Mr.  Davis  moved  into  the  city  and  took  a house  on  Cen- 
tre Street,  hoping  thit  tho  "change  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  his  child;  and  fer  a time  she  improved  in 
health  and  took  her  food.  Two  weeks  ago  last  Friday 
the  child  was  taken  ill,  and  continued  to  sink  until  yes- 
terday, when  she  died.  She  was  subject  to  convulsions 
or  sp  isms,  which  were  very  violent,  an  1 at  no  time 
could  she  take  food  and  retain  it  in  her  stomach.  Her 
mother  informs  our  reporter  that  she  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Fleming,  who  treated  the  child  on  the  electrical 
principle,  and  she  says  that  he  found  it  a difficult  case 
to  treat,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  snake  had 
taken  the  electricity  from  tho  system  of  the  child.  On 
tho  day  following  the  Friday  on  which  the  child  was 
taken  so  seriously  ill  a Mrs.  Devins,  who  occupies  the 
house  on  Monroe  Street  vacated  by  M ■.  Davis,  called  at 
the  house  he  now  occupies,  and  stated  that  a German 
named  Conrad  Keucheubach  had  killed  the  snake  which 
had  troubled  the  child,  on  the  day  previous — the  Friday 
on  which  she  was  taken  ill.  The  mother  says  that  when 
the  little  girl  heard  the  statement,  she  said,  ‘ Mamma,  is 
baby  dead  t and  soon  became  worse.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  about  the  statement  made,  a->  far  as  the  facts  at  e 
concerned.  The  conclusions  aud  inferences  are  quite  an- 
other thing.  The  snake  killed  by  Keucheubach  was 
about  three  feet  long,  and  was  donhtle-s  the  same  seen 
by  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  family  repeate  lly  with  her  daugh- 
ter. Its  b ing  killed  at  the  time  the  child  became  ill 
may  have  been  a coincidence— probably  was.  Tho  child 
was  two  years  and  one  month  old  wiieti  it  died,  and  it 
was  a very  bright  and  interesting  little  girl.  To  what 
extent  it  was  under  the  fascinating  influence  of  the  rep- 
tile we  can  not  say.  We  only  give  such  facts  as  we  have 
bceu  able  to  gather." 

SARATOGA  GAMBLERS. 

A Saratoga  correspondent  of  the  Troy  Times  says  that 
two  Boston  men  are  the  largest  winners  of  the  gambling 
season  at  the  favorite  watering-place  referred  to.  One 
of  them  is  a man  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  who  formerly 
kept  a hotel  in  Albany,  and  failing  in  the  business,  in  a 
moment  of  desperation,  at  the  age  of  forty,  took  up  tho 
profession  of  u gambler.  Fortune  seemed  to  attend  him 
from  tho  first,  and  lie  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth 
$200, 00, t— all  of  which  lie  has  gained  at  hazard.  He  has 
liis  servants  in  livery  at  the  Springs,  his  fast,  horses,  car- 
riages, ami  to  one  unacquainted  witli  his  profession,  ho 
appears  a wealthy  man  of  the  world,  polished  and  refined 
in  his  manners,  and  a gentleman  of  abundant  means,  who 
lias  come  to  recruit  his  hesl.h  liy  a morning  draught  nt 
the  Congress,  or  a drive  upon  the  Rvcnne.  He  is  reckon- 
ed to  be  the  smartest  and  most  lucky  gambler  in  the 
country.  Few  would  imagine  tlmt  lie  is  other  than  what 
ho  seems ; yet  he  is  only  a type  of  a largu  class  of  persons 
who  annually  assemble  at  Saratoga  and  pass  for  persons 
of  tho  highest  respectability. 

PERSONAL. 

The  President  met  with  a most,  enthusiastic  reception 
at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  on  ‘.8:h  nit.,  on  his  arrival 
from  Bedford  Springs.  lie  addressed  a largo  audience 
from  the  balcony  of  the  I{ev>  re  House,  and  his  remarks 
were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THK  CROP  FAII.pRK. 

The  European  Times  of  the  18th  inst.  says:  “The 
fears  abont  the  harvest  are  every  day  becoming  worse. 
Tho  accounts  from  Ireland  are  desponding,  and  the  po- 
tato disease  in  many  districts  is  deepening  in  virulence. 
The  same  cold  damp  weather  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
on  tills  side  of  the  Channel  appears  to  liavo  been  pretty 
general  in  the  sister  country.  Strange  to  say,  Scotland 
is  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  prospect  is 
most  cheering.  There  they  actually  complain  of  a de- 
ficiency of  moisture.  A friend  of  ours,  in  coining  from 
London  a day  or  two  back  through  the  Trent  Valley, 
found  the  whole  country  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  under 
water.  It  appeared  like  one  vast  lake,  and  the  tops  of 
the  cereal  crops  were  alone  visible.  Such  a state  of 
things  in  the  middle  of  August  is  almost  unprecedented. 
Still  it  would  appear,  from  the  state  of  the  corn-markets, 
that  tills  is  exceptional,  for  the  account  from  the  more 
southern  and  western  districts  are  comparatively  favora- 
ble. No  doubt  the  corn-market  is  considerably  influenced 
by  tho  arrivals  which  are  daily  coming  in,  but  that  we 
shall  have  to  import  largely  cun  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.” 

FRANCE. 

THE  FIRE  AT  THK  PALACE. 

A Paris  letter  says:  “ I can  give  yon  somo  details  of 
the  fire  in  the  Emperor’s  quarters— an  accident  which, 
no  doubt,  rumor  will  exaggerate.  The  fire  commenced 
in  the  pavilion,  which  on  one  side  touches  the  residence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  ou  the  other  that  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial. The  room  in  which  tho  conflagration  took  pluco 
was  occupied  by  the  women  in  the  service  of  the  Prince, 
and  was  occasioned  by  a fine  being  too  near  some  wood- 
work. At  the  first  cries  of  alarm  tho  Emperor  hastened 
to  the  Prince’s  room  and  carried  him  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, his  Imperial  Highness  not  being  even  awakened. 
The  fire  was  happily  extinguished  in  time  to  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  adjacent  constructions,  which  are  in 
wood.  Tho  Emperor  at  once  distributed  recompenses  to 
the  men  who  exerted  themseives  in  putting  out  the 
flames.  Part  of  t|m  wardrobe  of  the  Piince  was  de- 
stroyed, and  this  morning  lie  had  only  #nc  pair  of  hot- 
lines left.  The  gouvernante  and  the  female  servants 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing.’’ 

A LETTER  FROM  ABD-EL-KADKR. 

Some  of  the  journals  say  that  Abd-el-Kadcr  has  writ- 
ten a letter  to  the  Emperor,  thanking  him  for  the  high 
distinction  just  conferred  on  him  ; hut  stnting  that  what 
lie  did  in  Syria  was  only  the  payment  of  the  debt  he  owed 
his  Majesty  for  having,  eleven  years  ago,  released  him 
from  confinement  in  France. 

A LADY"  IN  A MONASTERY. 

A letter  from  Paris  says:  “A  tourist,  just  arrived 
from  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  tells  me  that  last  Thursday 
Week  the  monks  were  horribly  scandalized  ly  the  fact 
of  a lady  having,  contrary  to  all  regulations,  obtained 
admission  to  the  monastery,  and  passed  the  night  there- 
in. The  fair  intruder,  an  inhabitant  of  Valence,  dress- 
ed herself  in  men's  clothes-jiv!  rw'sed  in  with  a party 
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of  her  enriosity  by  carving  her  name  and  address  in  the 
door  of  the  cell  in  which  slio  slept.  The  Duchess  de 
Berry  was  the  heroine  of  a similar  adventure  some  years 
ago,  but  there  has  been  no  instance  of  the  kind  since.” 

GERMANY. 

THE  ROYAL  INTERVIEW  AT  TOPLITZ. 

Le  Ford  statec  that,  nothing  was  signed  at  the  inter- 
view at  Toplitz,  but  the  engagements  entered  into  were 
consigned,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
to  a protocol  drawn  up  since  the  meeting.  The  Prince 
Regent  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  undertake  to  hold 
firmly  together  on  the  Eastern  question,  on  the  ground 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris ; to  prevent,  especially,  every  thing 
that  affects’  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to 
confer  on  this  subject  witli  the  Cabinet  of  London. 

In  the  home  question  of  Germany,  Austria  lias  mnde 
some  important  concessions,  particularly  in  the  military 
question.  She  engages,  moreover,  to  make  no  opposition 
to  the  liberal  reforms  identified  with  the  Prussian  policy 
in  tlie  internal  affuirs  of  Germany. 

Witli  regard  to  Italian  affairs,  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
recognizes  that  the  possession  of  Venctia  is  of  real  im- 
portance to  the  Austrian  empire;  but  he  declines  all  en- 
gagements on  tliis  head  as  long  as  the  Italiun  movement 
is  restricted  to  the  Italians  themselves.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a foreign  Power  take*  part  iu  it,  the  Prince  Regent 
undertakes  to  lend  Austria  the  support  of  tiic  Prussian 
forces. 

Lastly,  the  Prince  Regent  undertakes  to  employ  all  his 
good  offices  and  personal  influence  witli  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between  Russia 
and  Austria. 

CATHOLIC  BIGOTRY. 

The  Minister  of  War  in  Austria  had  just  ordered  that 
Protestant  soldiers  shall  only  be  interred  in  cemeteries 
in  a part  separated  from  the  Catholic  portion  by  a hedge 
or  incloBnre.  Some  of  the  Austrian  journals  complain  of 
the  measure  as  being  exceedingly  il  liberal,  aud  only  culled 
forth  by  the  requirements  of  the  Concordat 

ITALY. 

THE  LANDING  IN  CALABRIA. 

At  latest  dates  we  hear  that  large  bodies  of  revolution- 
ists had  lauded  iu  Calabria,  where  they  hud  been  joined 
by  insurgents  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  with  whom 
they  hud  retired  temporarily  to  the  mountains.  Two 
companies  of  Neapolitan  dragoons  were  reported  to  have 
gone  over  to  Garibaldi,  whose  forces  on  the  main  land 
must  by  this  time  amount  to  quite  a formidable  army. 
Meantime  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Naples  contin- 
ued, though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  city  will  bo  cap- 
tured with  comparatively  little  trouble,  on  account  of 
general  disaffection  against  the  Government. 

“Turin,  Friday , Augut  17,  I860.— The  Opinione 
publishes  a dispatch,  dated  Naples,  August  16,  stnting 
that  the  news  of  Garibaldi’s  disembarkation  iu  Calabria 
was  unfounded.  Up  to  the  11th  instant  only  several  in- 
considerable disembarkations  had  taken  place  at  differ- 
ent pnjnts.’’ 

“ Paris,  Friday,  Annual  17,  1800. — The  Patric  of  this 
evening  contains  ilie  following  dispatch,  dated  Naples, 
the  16th  inst. : ‘Tranquillity  prevails  in  the  city.  Gn'i- 
bnldl  is  still  reconnoitring  off  the  Neapolitan  Limoral. 
Tranquillity  still  prevails  in  Calabria  and  the  Abruz- 
zia.'  ” 

THK  NKW  IMBROGLIO. 

•The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “Tlio  Neapolitan 
Government,  having  tailed  to  obtain  the  intervention  of 
France  or  England,  bus  concentrated  forty  thousand 
troops  in  Calabria,  and  put  Naples  on  the  defensive.  An 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  lias  been  concluded  be- 
tween Rome  and  Naples,  and  the  troops  of  General  La- 
moriciere  will  co-operate  witli  those  of  Francis  II.  This 
will,  of  course,  enable  Garibaldi  to  pursue  his  advanta- 
ges. should  lie  gain  any,  beyond  the  territory  of  Naples, 
and  give  cause  for  Piedmont  to  buttle  with  him.  M.  <le 
Cavour  h is  formally  announced  that  Sardinia  would  in- 
terfere in  case  Rome  aided  Naples.  This  forms,  as  it  is, 
a nice  imbroglio;  but,  to  add  to  the  alarm  felt,  is  the 
fact  that  Austria  will  assume  the  offensive,  according  to 
all  appearances,  as  soon  as  Naples  is  attacked.  Her 
preparations  in  Venctia  have  become  so  gigantic  that  it 
is  evident  she  can  hut  iutend  at  all  risks  to  open  anew 
an  Italian  campaign.’’ 

Per  contra , a later  dispatch  states  that  Austria  lins 
never  intimated  any  intention  of  interfering  in  Naples. 

GARIBALDI’S  POPULARITY  AT  NAPLES. 

It  would  appear  that  Garibaldi’s  popularity  in  Naples 
is  matter  of  full  and  open  manifestation.  A correspond- 
ent writes:  “1  can  not  describe  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  name  of  the  Dictator  awakens  here  in  Naples.  His 
portraits  are  at  every  street  corner;  hymns  iu  his  honor 
in  every  shop-window ; busts,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  bi- 
ographies, all  declare  the  national  sentiment,  so  much 
so  that  he  eclipses  Victor  Emanuel  as  much  as  the  Ma- 
donna does  the  Creator  of  all  tilings.  In  the  capital  we 
have  a garrison  of  12  0i)0  men.  In  the  Calabrias,  I am 
informed,  there  are  from  30,000  to  40,000  men  in  arms; 
and  from  letters  received  yesterday  from  the  camp  of 
Garibaldi  a fierce  struggle  is  expected  in  the  provinces, 
where  there  is  an  active  reactionary  party,  though  small 
in  proportion  to  those  who  are  praying  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Dictntor  as  the  only  mode  of  driving  away  t he  reign- 
ing family,  and  of  establishing  order  and  seeming  re- 
pore.  Vessels  are  continually  leaving  with  provisions 
and  ammunition  for  the  troops." 

THE  POPE’S  TROOPS  TO  BK  ALLOWED  TO  SACK 

TOWNS. 

Tho  Opinione  Xationale  publishes,  authentically,  n 
statement  of  three  subalterns  of  the  first  foreign  battalion 
of  Hie  Holy  See,  declaring  that  their  superior  officers 
have  advised  them  not  to  desert,  promising  that  on  the 
slightest  rising  or'  the  population  which  might  occur  at 
Pciugia  they  i could  allow  them  to  sack  the  town. 

SYRIA. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  DAMASCUS. 

Advices  from  Damascus  to  the  5th  ult.  state  that  Fuad 
Pacha  had  surrounded  tho  Lebanon  witli  troops,  and 
threatened  fire  and  sword  if  the  Druse  Sheiks  did  not 
surrender  in  two  days.  Twenty  had  already  been  taken, 
and  nearly  800  other  important  arrests  had  been  made. 

A thousand  camel  loads  of  plundered  property  had  beeu 
recovered. 

A BRIGHT  EXCEPTION. 

“In  the  whole  war,”  writes  Mr.  Graham  to  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  “ there  has  been,  perhaps,  but  one  bright  exception 
to  tho  barbarity  which  lias  pervaded  these  wholesale 
murders.  The  sister  of  the  great  Druse  chief,  before  the 
massacre  began,  advised  tho  Christians  not  to  go  to  the 
serai.  She  most  probably  knew  what  awaited  them,  and 
offered  to  shelter  any  who  came  into  her  house.  Unfor- 
tunately the  greater  number  distrusted  her,  but  40D  creat- 
ures crowded  into  her  house;  and  when  the  murderers, 
panting  for  more  blood,  demanded  of  her  to  give  up  tho 
dogs  of  Christians,  she  Bald,  ‘Enter,  if  you  dare,  and 
take  them.’  Even  in  such  a moment  the  Druses  would 
not  have  dared  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  liarem  of 
one  of  their  great  princes,  and  witli  muttered  curses  re- 
tired. The  poor  creatures  she  carefully  escorted  herself 
to  Mohktarah,  whence  they  were  dispatched  to  Sidon, 
and  brought  off  by  our  men-of-ivar  and  landed  at  Bey- 
rout." 

BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  TURKISH  OFFICERS. 

An  eye-witness  writes:  “At  Damascus  the  riot  began 
with  a mob  of  less  than  400  people,  many  of  whom  were 
boys  and  women.  The  Governor,  Achmed  Pacha  (now 
on  his  way  to  the  Bosphorus  and  ‘ Kief’),  had  800  regu- 
lar and  2000  irregular  troops;  150  regulars  were  at  first 
called  out;  they  fired  once,  and  the  mob  dispersed  in 
every  direction,  leaving  their  plunder  on  the  ground. 
The  soldiers  were  then  withdrawn  into  the  castle,  the 
mob  took  fresh  courage,  the  Pacha  did  nothing,  and  the 
revolt  went  on.  Even  on  the  third  day  Abd-el-Kadcr 
went  to  the  Pacha  and  offered  to  disper.-e  the  mob  if  lie 
(Achmed  Pacha)  would  give  him  400  soldiers.  What 
was  the  answer  of  the  Pacha?  Mark  jt  well.  ‘I  have' 
no  eider  to  fire  on  the  Moslems,’" 


MEXICO. 

INTERVENTION  OF  THK  GREAT  TOWERS. 

The  New  York  Times  says:  “We  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  stating  that  the  Mexican  question  is  on  the 
point  of  being  peremptorily  settled  by  a decisive  inter- 
vention of  four  of  the  Great  Powers  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  tire  restoration  of  order  throughout  the  "domin- 
ions of  our  distracted  neighbor.  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Prussia  have  signed  a convention  for  tho  pacification 
of  Mexico,  to  which  they  invite  the  adhesion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  whicli  they  propose  to  curry  into  effect 
without  that  adhesion  should  the  United  States  refuse  it. 

“ The  bases  of  toleration  for  all  religious  opinions,  and 
of  n 1110,'ified  establishment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  understood  to  have  been  already  accepted  by 
tlie  Constitutionalists  under  Juarez  on  the  one  part,  and 
by  tlie  Clerical  party  tinder  Miramon  on  the  other.  An 
nrmi-tice  of  twelve  months*  duration  is  to  be  declared 
between  tlie  respective  leaders,  and  during  this  period 
those  portions  of  Mexico  occupied  by  each  are  to  be  held 
without  dispute  by  tlie  actual  occupants,  joint  action  be- 
ing taken  to  secure  tlie  carrying  on  of  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  tlie  public  administration  and  the  maintenance 
of  order.  At  a time  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  the  people  of 
Mexico  are  to  be  called  upon  to  elect  between  the  princi- 
ples represented  by  tlie  two  factions,  and  tlie  respective 
leaders  pledge  themselves  to  resign  all  their  authority 
and  nrms  into  tho  hands  of  tlie  Gpvernnient  thus  desig- 
nated under  the  sanction  of  tlie  intervening  Powers." 

AFRICA. 

A NUT  FOR  THE  ABOLITIONISTS. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  West  African  Herald 
of  August  13: 

“ His  Mnjesty  Baddalning,  King  of  Dahomey,  is  about 
to  make  the  ‘grand  ciiBtom’  in  iionor  of  the  late  King 
Gezo.  Determined  to  surpass  all  former  monarclis  iu 
tho  magnitude  of  the  ceremonies  to  he  performed  on  this 
occasion,  Bnddnhung  lias  made  the  nio:t  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  celebration  of  the  ‘grand  custom.'  ‘A 
great  pit’  bus  been  dug,  which  is  to  contain  human 
blood  enough  to  float  a canoe.  Two  thousand  persons 
will  he  sacrificed  on  this  occasion.  The  expedition  to 
Abbeokuta  lias  been  postponed,  but  tlie  King  lias  sent 
liis  army  to  make  some  excursions  at  tlie  expense  of 
weaker  tribes,  mid  lias  succeeded  in  capturing  ninny  un- 
fortunate creatures.  Tlie  young  people  among  these 
prisoners  will  be  sold  into 'slavery,  and  the  old  persons 
will  be  killed  at  tlie  ‘ grand  custom.’  " 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

rROGUKSS  OF  THK  PRINCE  OF  WALKS. 

On  Saturday,  August  25,  the  Prince  of  Wales  inaugu- 
rated the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal,  of  which  we  gave 
a picture  in  a recent  number.  He  seemed  much  annoy- 
ed liy  the  ernwds  which  followed  him  ns  lie  inspected  tho 
works.  He  attended  a banquet  after  the  inauguration, 
and  gave  the  toast,  of  tlie  “ Governor-General  and  the 
Grand  Trunk.’’  There  wus  an  illumination  in  tlie  even- 
ing, which  the  Piince  saw  incognito.  On  Sunday  lie 
went  to  church,  and  heard  a sermon  from  Bishop  Fitl- 
ford.  On  Monday  morning  lie  witnessed  the  Indian 
games ; after  which  lie  held  a levee  nt  the  Court  House, 
and  received  every  body.  About  one  hundred  Ameri- 
cans were  presented.  Alter  the  levee  he  went  to  his  res- 
idence and  lunched;  the  New  York  Committee  were  liis 
guests  nt  tlie  meal.  The  city  was  sgsiin  illuminated  in 
the  evening,  and  a grand  ball  was  given  in  liis  Iionor,  in 
tlie  building  of  which  we  lately  published  an  engraving. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  $46.1100.  and  to  have  been. the 
finest  entertainment  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  this  coun- 
try. On  Tuesday  tlie  Prince  went  by  railroad  to  tlie 
Long  SniH.  and  returned  to  Montreal  by  boat,  passing 
over  the  Rapids.  In  the  evening  lie  attended  a grand 
musical  festival,  nt  which  some  8000  persons  were  pies- 
ent.  On  Wednesday  he  reviewed  1500  volunteers ; then 
crossed  to  St.  Helen’s  I.-Iand  in  a canoe,  learned  to  use  a 
paddle,  and  lunched  with  Sir  Fenwick  Williams,  at 
whose  house  lie  fell  nslei  p nt  the  table.  lie  was  seren- 
aded in  the  evening  by  the  band  of  the  Boston  Fusiliers. 
On  Thursday  lie  visited  St.  Hyacinth,  Richmond,  and 
Sherbrooke,  receiving  addresses  and  manifestations  of 
welcome  every  where.  In  the  evening  lie  attended  tlie 
people’s  ball  at  Montreal.  On  Friday  morning  ho  left 
for  Ottawa. 

On  Saturday  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  tlie  corner-stone 
of  tlie  new  Parliament  Buildings  to  be  erected  nt  Ottawa. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  crowd  was  very  large  and 
enthusiastic.  He  subsequently  held  a grand  levee. 

THE  BALL  AT  MONTREAL. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes: 

“The  ball  in  honor  of  the  Prince  on  Monday  evening 
was  n grand  affair,  and  lias  perhaps  never  been  equaled 
in  any  point  except  the  costliness  of  the  ladies’  dresses. 
The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  every  carriage  in 
the  city  was  in  requisition  to  convey  fair  ladies  and  full- 
dressed  gentlemen  to  the  ball-room,  which  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  principal  hotels. 

“The  hull  came  off  in  a splendid  building,  specially 
erected  by  private  enterprise  within  eight  weeks.  It  is 
circular,  of  three  hundred  feet  diameter,  and  lighted  by 
two  thousand  gas  lamps,  arranged  in  concentric  circles 
round  the  orchestra  in  tlie  centre,  with  galleries  all  round, 
under  which  were  placed  refresh  men  t an  d dressing  rooms. 

“The  gardens  around  the  room  were  illuminated  with 
colored  lanterns,  hung  in  the  trees,  and  the  large  fount- 
ain splashed  its  waters  musically  upon  the  surface  of  tlie 
mimic  lake,  which  had  been  constructed  near  the  princi- 
pal entrance. 

“ The  arrangements  for  entering  and  leaving  tlie  build- 
ing were  all  tiuit  could  be  desired,  and  the  dressing-rooms 
were  large,  well  fitted,  and  attended  by  the  soldiers  of 
tho  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  i ho  performed  their  duties 
with  military  precision  and  decorum.  Inside,  tlie  coup 
d'ceil  was  magnificent.  Seven  thousand  people  in  vari- 
colored dresses  moved  to  and  fro  beneath  the  richly- 
painted  ceiling,  while  three  immense  circles  of  gas  jets, 
completely  surrounding  the  building,  out-rivaled  the 
lilnze  of  a dozen  suns.  The  kaleidoscope  changing  of 
colors,  ns  tlie  dancers  swayed  with  Hie  music;  the  fine 
effect  of  so  large  a space  comprised  in  one  view  ; the  gal- 
leries framing  the  picture  with  rich  hues  of  flags  and 
dresses,  made  tlie  scene  look  more  like  a dream  of  fairy 
land  than  any  thing  real. 

“ The  ball  surpassed  that  of  tlie  Japanese  in  New  York, 
not  only  in  its  being  given  in  one  large  room  instead  of 
in  several  smaller  ones,  but  also  in  tlie  fact  that,  although 
so  large  a number  of  persons  were  present,  there  was  no 
crush  or  confusion,  no  Boole  in  shirt-sleeves  yelling  his 
directions,  or  darkeys  towering  immensely  and  blocking 
up  the  passage-ways  they  attempted  to  open;  lmt  all  was 
perfect  order,  and  every  one  had  ample  space  to  trip  the 
light  fantastic  at  pleasure." 

THK  ADDRESS  OF  THE  NKW  YORK  COMMITTEE. 

On  28th,  Ex-Governor  King,  Chairman  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee, read  tlie  following  address  to  tlie  Prince  : May  it 
please  your  Royal  Highness,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens"  of 
New  York,  we  have  the  iionor  to  request  your  acceptance 
of  a ball  upon  tlie  occasion  of  your  visit  to  our  city,  at 
such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience.  We  hope  that 
in  view  of  tlie  deep  and  universal  admiration  felt  through- 
out our  land  for  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  your 
royal  mother,  and  of  tlie  high  respect  entertained  for 

yourself  as  tlie  heir  to  tlie  throne  of  a great  country 

united  to  our  own  by  so  many  ties  of  history,  language, 
consanguinity,  and  communion  of  interests  and  principles 
— yon  will  accept  the  invitation  which  we  respectfully 
teuder  to  you. 

John  A.  King,  Chairman, 
Hamilton  Fish, 

John  Jacob  Astor.  Jun., 
Robert  It.  Mintubn, 

Wilson  G.  Hunt. 

Robert  Lenox  Kennedy, 

M.  B.  Field,  Secretary. 

Tho  address  was  beautifully  engrossed  upon  parch- 
ment, and  handed  to  the  Prince,  who,  rising,  made,  in 
extertv  ore,  the  following  reply: 

Gentlemen,— I tlinnk  you  very  much  for  your  invita- 
tion  to  tlie  hall,  and  accept  it  with  great  pleasure.  For 
any  details  I must  refer  yon  to  Lord  Lyons  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  v,  happy  to  wafer  with  you. 


THE  PRINCE  SINGS  NEGRO  SONGS. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes : “ During  their  pas- 
sage in  the  Kingston  from  Quebec,  the  Prince’s  party  en- 
joyed themselves  wonderfully.  They  sat  up  till  twelve, 
singing  French  songs  and  negro  melodies,  such  as  ‘Car- 
ry mo  back  to  Old  Virginny !'  In  private  the  party  is 
very  affable;  they  address  each  other,  ‘Sir,’  and  not  by 
titles. 

UK  SEES  STARVATION  IN  THE  FACE. 

“On  arriving  at  Montreal  the  Prince  determined  to 
stay  on  board  all  night.  Tlie  indefatigable  Sanderson, 
however,  discovered  that  he  had  no  provisions  for  dinner. 
Jdst  as  tlie  boat  touched  the  dock  Sanderson  landed, 
fought  liis  way  through  Hie  crowd  and  employed  police 
forces  to  find  Clerk's  market;  they  had  no  keys,  but  got 
ladders  and  scaled  tivo-story  windows  and  found  provis- 
ions, and  dinner  was  prepared.  Tlie  Prince  laughed 
heartily  at  tlie  prospect  of  starvation." 

HE  DANCES  TWENTY-TWO  DANCES,  BUT  DROPS 
HIS  PARTNERS. 

The  Prince  opened  tlie  ball  nt  Montreal  with  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Young.  He  danced  in  all  but  tlie  lasVdance,  each 
time  taking  a different  partner. 

Next  day  all  tlie  conversation  of  the  city  was  about 
tlie  ball,  and  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  tlie 
Prince’s  treatment  of  liis  partners.  Having  used  them 
for  the  purposes  of  tlie  dance,  he  turns  liis  back  and 
leaves  them  to  find  their  parents  or  guardians  as  best 
they  can, 

HE  BLUSHES. 

At  tlie  ball  a large  circle  of  eager  lookers-on  suvround- 
cd  the  Prince,  who  at  first  appeared  aunoved  nt  tills  per- 
petual observation,  and  blushed  deeply,  but  afterward  be- 
came all  gayety  and  animation.  He  inspected  the  room, 
aud  was  followed  about  d la  Japanese. 

IIE  DANCES  WITH  AN  AMERICAN. 

For  the  first  time  the  Prince  danced  with  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  an  American  at  the  grand  ball.  The  fortunate  lady 
was  tlie  daughter  of  Consul-General  Moor. 

HR  LETS  TUB  MIDDY  SQUEEZE  I1IS  HAND. 
The  little  English  middy  was  very  quiet  until  tlie  lat- 
ter part  of  tho  ball,  but  was  as  lively  as  usual  at  Us 
close,  and  appeared  with  n g’guntic  damsel,  who  over- 
topped him  by  several  feet.  He  caused  much  amuse- 
ment by  squeezing  the  Prince’s  hand,  and  pulling  those 
of  tlie  ladies,  irrespective  of  rank  and  title,  during  the 
dance.  Tlie  ladies  enlivened  tlie  scene  by  appearing  in 
their  jaunty  scarlet  opera-cloaks  during  the  promenade. 

IIE  HEARS  A SERMON. 

When  lie  went  to  church,  tlie  house  was  crowded.  No 
one  could  obtain  admittance  except  by  ticket.  There  was 
great  excitement.  It  was  truly  a strange  Bight  to  see 
crowds  around  the  church,  witli  long  trains  of  nuns  on 
their  way  to  tlie  Catholic  service.  The  metropolitan 
bishop,  Fulford,  preached  the  sermon,  and  alluded  to  tho 
Prince  in  his  prayer.  His  text  was  in  tho  ninth  chapter 
of  First  Corinthians,  twenty-fifth  verse:  “And  every 
man  that  strives  for  tlie  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things;  now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a corruptible  crown,  but 
we  an  incorruptible.”  Several  other  bishops  w#re  pres- 
ent, and  took  part  in  the  services. 

HE  FALLS  ASLEEP. 

At  the  table  nt  Sir  F.  Williams's  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  Prince,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and 
excitements  of  tlie  last  few  days,  had  fallen  asleep.  A 
great  debate  ensued  as  to  who  should  awake  him,  but  it 
was  finally  determined  to  let  him  sleep  fifteen  minutes. 
Before  that  time  he  awoke,  and  tlie  incident  furnished  a 
topic  for  laughter  during  the  excursion. 

Tho  Prince  is  so  exhausted  liy  latigiie  that  lie  not  only 
slept  nt  tlie  table,  blit  fell  asleep  ou  horseback  during  the 
volunteer  review.  One  day’s  rest,  would  be  tlie  best  en- 
tertainment that  could  be  afforded  him. 

III!  REVERSES  AN  OLD  COURT-MARTIAL. 

At  Sherbrooke,  oil  30th,  tlie  IT-ince  restored  to  liis  po- 
sition, in  a very  kindly  manner,  an  old  man  named  Fel- 
ton, who  had  been  signal  midshipman  under  Nelson,  and 
who  fought  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  turned  out  of  liis 
rank  in  I8oD  by  a prejudiced  court-martial. 

HOW  HE  DRESSES. 

At  tlie  grand  Concert  lie  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
bluo  vest,  and  wore  gold  buttons,  diamond  studs,  and  a 
white  neckcloth. 

At  the  Indian  games  he  was  dressed  in  a blue  frock 
coat,  light  vest  and  pants,  and  wore  a black  beaver.  His 
suite  were  also  in  plum  clothes,  St.  Germain  in  black,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  light  dress,  with  a white  lint. 

At  church  lie  was  dmsed  in  black  frock  coat  and  light 
pants  and  vest. 

At  tlie  ball  lie  was  dressed  as  a Colonel  In  the  British 
army. 

HIS  HABITS  ARB  SIMPLE. 

The  Prince’s  cabin  on  board  the  Hero  is  still  a great 
curiosity.  Little  is  to  be  t>e<  n,  however,  for  such  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  habits  of  the  young  Piince  that  a neat 
hammock  and  a small  dressing-tabic  constituted  his  en- 
tire furniture. 

HE  READS  THK  PAPERS  REGULARLY. 

The  Attorney-General  has  orders  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  procure  three  cbpics  daily  of  each  newspa- 
per represented  at  Montreal,  to  transmit  to  tho  Queen. 
The  Prince  reads  the  New  York  papers  regularly,  and 
laughs  at  tlie  remarks  about  him. 

* WHERE  WILL  HE  STAY  IN  NEW  YORK? 

It  was  not  settled  where  he  will  stay,  but  probably  at 
one  of  the  1 nge  hotels,  like  tho  St  Nicholas,  as  he  pre- 
fers paying  his  own  bills.  He  wants  no  special  trains  or 
displays,  but  desires  to  see  American  life  as  it  is. 

WHY  IIK  PREFERS  A BALL  TO  A DINNER. 

Tlie  reasons  why  the  proposed  dinner  was  changed  to 
a ball  are  Hint  the  Prince,  being  a young  man,  can  not 
make  a speech,  and  it  is  not  et  quette  tor  any  one  to 
speak  for  him.  Of  course  dinner  is  nothing  without  a 
speech.  Besides,  more  persons  can  be  accommodated  at 
a ball  than  dinner. 

THAT  UNLUCKY  FALL. 

When  the  Prince  fell,  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  it  was 
the  lady  who  assisted  him  to  rise,  instead  of  his  raising 
tier.  At  the  conclusion  of  tiic  dance,  which  he  continued 
ns  if  nothing  had  happened,  lie  remarked  to  his  favorite 
little  middy  that  lie  had  had  a “great  spill."  it  was 
pique  at  tliis  accident  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  proha. 
bly,  which  kept  tlie  Prince  at  the  ball  so  late  and  made 
him  dunce  so  often,  as  if  to  show  his  subjects  that  it  wa* 
not  often  such  mishaps  occurred.  The  accident  ivni 
caused,  more  than  any  tiling  else,  bv  the  Prince’s  habit 
of  flinging  liis  limbs  around  as  lie  waltzes,  in  the  latest 
London  style,  which,  like  the  latest  style  of  London  gen. 
erally,  is  any  thingbut  pleasant  to  behold.  The  heroine 
of  the  story  was  Miss  Justine  Sewell,  of  Quebec. 

AN  UNLUCKY  MAYOR. 

The  Prince  took  his  place  upon  a dais,  with  his  suite 
in  a semicircle  around,  and  Mayor  Rodier  advanced  in  a 
robe  of  scarlet,  trimmed  witli  otter,  and  a long  sword, 
whicli  tripped  him  as  lie  walked.  He  exppets  to  be 
knighted,  and  every  moment  seemed  ready  to  drop  upon 
liis  knees  and  receive  the  tap  of  tlie  royal  sword.  Find- 
ing no  chance  of  this,  he  unfurled  n parchment  and  read, 
in  English  and  French,  a long  address. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

During  the  reception  Mr.  Crawford,  the  British  Con- 
mil,  had  Ills  pocket-bo  k rtolen,  hut  the  thief  returned 
the  hook  mid  a draft  for  one  hundred  dollars.  The  rest 
of  tlie  money  is  expected  by  next  mail. 

Lady  Franklin  was  present  at  tlie  ball,  the  observed  oi 
nil;  and  liitle  Patti,  with  Miss  Crawford,  the  daughtei 
of  the  British  Consul  at  Cuba,  divided  the  honors  with 
her,  and  were  the  belles  of  the  evening.  All  of  the  army 
and  navy  officers  appeared  in  full  uniform. 

Lady  Franklin  gave  a dinner  party  nt  Montreal,  last 
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THE  PERRY  CELEBRATION  AT 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

We  devote  a considerable  portion  of  our  space 
this  week  to  the  Perry  Celebration  at  Cleveland, 
on  10th  inst.  We  publish  on  the  two  preceding 
pages  a portrait  of  Perry,  a gjcture  of  his  monu- 
ment, another  of  the  site  where  it  will  stand,  sev- 
eral pictures  commemorative  of  his  career,  and  four 
portraits  of  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

PERKY. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  at  SouJ^i 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  on  23d  August,  1/85.  Ilis 
family  had  been  American  for  six  generations.  Ii  is 
father,  Captain  Christopher  R.  Perry,  was  a dis- 
tinguished sailor  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  apd 
experienced  the  horrors  of  the  Jersey  prison-ships. 
Thus  inheriting  a love  for  the  se  t,  Oliver  embark- 
ed as  a midshipman  on  board  tbc  (ienertl  (Ir  ene, 
a man-of-war  commanded  by  his  father,  in  April, 
1799 ; was  present  at  the  attack  on  Jacmel ; and 
subsequently,  when  the  expedition  against  the  Al- 
gerine pirates  was  dispatched,  served  at  first  as  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  John  Adams,  and  subse- 
quently as  a lieutenant  under  Captain  Campbell, 
in  the  Consti llation.  Ilis  boyhood  was  thus  active- 
ly employed.  When,  in  180J,  he  returned  to  New- 
port he  was  a capital  sailor,  and,  according  to  the 
uniform  tesiimony  of  his  companions,  an  agroc- 
able, warm-hearted,  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
Fond  of  ladies’  society,  of  gavetv,  of  fast  horses, 
he  was  nevertheless  a strict  disciplinarian,  and 
worked  his  ship,  they  say,  like  an  iron  machine. 

From  1800  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812 
Perry  was  employed  in  building  gun-boats  and 
coast  duty ; it  was  a cruel  mortification  to  him  not 
to  be  on  active  service  when  hostilities  really  com- 
menced. No  one  had  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the 
outrageous  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Brit- 
ish. On  one  occasion  he  was  nearly  boarding  a 
British  frigate,  of  four  times  the  size  of  his  craft, 
to  resent  one  of  the  insults  which  were  customary 
at  the  time.  Still,  no  spark  of  envy  at  the  better 
fortune  of  his  comrades  found  room  in  his  heart. 
When  Morris,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution, 
was  promoted  to  a post-captaincy  for  the  capture 
of  the  Guerriere,  and  all  the  officers  in  the  service 
were  furious  at  what  they  deemed  an  injustice, 
Perry  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  this  wounded  offi- 
cer, and  congratulated  him  with  a fervor  which 
brought  the  tears  into  Morris's  eyes. 

His  reiterated  appeals  to  be  employed  “ where 
he  could  meet  the  enemies  of  his  country”  obtain- 
ed for  him  at  last,  in  February,  1813,  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  build  a naval  force 
that  could  contend  with  the  enemy  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  lakes.  It  was  in  those  days  a serious 
journey  to  travel  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  lakes 
in  winter,  and  the  lake  shores  themselves  were  de- 
scribed as  being  practically  further  from  New  York 
than  Canada  was  from  England.  Y’et  such  energy 
was  his,  that  by  May  three  gun-boats  and  two 
brigs  were  launched ; and  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  Perry  sailed  one  hundred  miles  in  an  open 
boat,  through  ruin  and  storm,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  force  at  the  attack  on  Fort 
George,  and  by  his  judicious  arrangements  and 
heroic  valor  contributed  largcdv  to  the  success  of 
the  day.  Ho  was  “every  where,  under  showers 
of  musketry,  but  escaped  unhurt.” 

Of  the  battle  c<’*Like  Erie  we  speak  below. 
Shortly  afterward  Commodore  Perry  served  as  an 
aid  to  General  Harrison  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  “ cheered  and 
animated  every  breast.”  Ilis  return  homeward 
was,  of  course,  one  continued  ovation.  Cities  pre- 
sented addresses ; halls  were  given  in  his  honor ; 
Congress  presented  him  the  medal  engraved  on  the 
previous  page ; all  classes  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  him  honor.  His  satisfaciion  at  this  merited 
reward  of  his  conduct  was,  however,  speedily  marred 
by  the  death  of  his  infant  son,  who  was  born  while 
he  was  on  Lake  Erie.  His  letters  show  that  all  his 
glory  could  not  heal  the  wound  in  his  heart. 

The  remainder  of  his  life,  though  interesting,  is 
not  of  historic  importance.  Appointed  to  the 
Jttva,  he  saw  peace  concluded  before  she  was  ready 
for  sen,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  he  was  likewise 
disappointed  in  his  hope  for  a brush  with  the  Al- 
gerines. He  had  to  encounter  the  usual  troubles 
of  successful  officers.  A dispute  with  Captain  El- 
liot, whom  he  charged  witli  misconduct  at  Erie, 
caused  him  several  years  of  annoyance;  and  a 
quarrel  with  Captain  Heath  of  the  marines,  in 
which  “passion  overcame  him,”  and  he  struck 
Captain  Heath,  led,  after  a long  and  acrimonious 
correspondence,  to  a duel,  in  which  Perry  received 
hut  would  not  return  his  opponent’s  fire.  But  let 
these  mutters  rest.  It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  his 
gallant  rescue  of  a crew  of  shipwrecked  seamen 
who  were  stranded  on  the  Rhode  Island  coast  on  a 
bleak  winter  night ; of  his  cheerful  home,  where  a 
sweet  wife  dispensed  hospitality,  and  Perry’s  own 
genial  temper  and  lively  disposition  charmed  ev- 
ery guest ; of  his  kindness  to  young  men,  of  whom 
he  always  had  a score  or  more  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  a father. 

On  Saturday,  14th  August,  1819,  Perry  and  his 
officers  dined  with  the  Vice-President  of  Venezuela 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Yellow  fever  had 
broken  out  in  the  squadron  which  he  commanded, 
and,  true  to  his  kindly  impulses,  lie  had  impru- 
dently visited  the  sick  the  day  before.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  Venezuela,  and  exposed  himself  for 
several  hours  to  a very  hot  sun.  On  Sunday  he 
was  indisposed ; on  Monday  morning  he  awoke 
with  a cold  chill ; on  Monday  following,  23d  Au- 
gust, his  birth-d  v,  he  died  of  yellow  fever.  lie 
was  but  thirty-four  years  old. 

'I  here  are  few  among  our  heroes  who  have  left  so 
noble  a memory;  none  united  to  the  highest  pul>- 
lic  qualities  a kinder  heart,  a more  genial  temper, 
or  a more  chivalric  disposition. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

At  Runrise  on  the  morning  of  10th  September, 
Jh3  British  fleet— :on  i[Iliji||  jr|f  jtfya  1 


gun;  the  Detroit,  19;  the  ITunter,  10;  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  17 ; the  Lady  Preiost,  13 ; the  Little  Belt, 
3 — was  semi  standing  in  toward  Put-in-Bay,  where 
Perry’s  squadron  was  lying.  lie  commanded  the 
Scorpin,  2;  the  A Mel,  4;  the  Lax,  ence,  20;  the 
Caledonia,  3;  the  Niagara,  20;  the  Som-rs,  2;  the 
Porcupine,  1;  the  Tig  ess,  1 ; and  tlie  Trippe,  1: 
total,  54  guns  and  490  men  against  03  guns  und 
502  men  on  the  British  side.  The  British  com- 
mander wu3  a gallant  officer,  by  name  Barclay, 
who  had  served  under  Nelson,  and  been  wounded 
at  Trafalgar.  Perry  had  for  some  time  endeavor- 
ed to  engage  him  ; but  lie  had  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing a battle  until  he  was  joined  by  the  Detroit,  a 
new  ship,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  his  squadron. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  that  10th  September,  the  ene- 
my being  six  miles  distant,  Perry  drew  forth  from 
a wrapper  a blue  flag  lettered  in  white  with  the 
words,  “ Don’t  give  up  the  ship,”  and  shouted, 
“ My  lads,  this  flag  contains  the  last  words  of  Cap- 
tain Lawrence : shall  I hoist  it  ?”  “Ay,  ay,  Sir !” 
was  the  prompt  reply,  and  up  went  the  flag  on  the 
Lawrence.  An  hour  or  more  afterward,  at  a quar- 
ter to  twelve,  the  first  gun,  from  the  Detroit,  Loom- 
ed out,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  action  began.  The 
Lawrence  sailed  down  slowly  toward  the  enemy, 
supported  by  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  squadron  ; 
for  twenty  minutes  or  more  she  was  the  target  for 
a battery  of  thirty-four  guns,  to  which  she  was  al- 
most unable  to  make  any  reply.  The  Niagara, 
which  should  have  followed  her  close,  was  almost 
out  of  range ; the  enemy  did  not  care  to  waste  shot 
on  the  smaller  craft;  the  Lawrence  bore  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  tight.  When  she  did  not  get  her  but- 
tery into  play,  she  had  less  than  one  gun  to  each 
three  of  the  enemy’s ; and  by  two  p.m.  her  rigging 
and  masts  were  so  cut  to  pieces  that  she  was  un- 
manageable, there  was  but  one  gun  fit  for  service, 
the  bulwarks  were  shot  away,  and  out  of  10!)  men 
on  duty  only  18  were  alive  and  unwounded.  The 
.carnage  was  so  terrible  that  at  last  the  purser, 
chaplain,  and  Perry,  were  the  only  men  who  served 
the  last  gun.  This,  too,  was  soon  disabled,  and  at 
half  past  two  it  became  evident  that  the  Lawrence 
could  do  no  more. 

Looking  hastily  round  through  the  smoke,  Per- 
ry discovered  the  Niagara  apparently  bearing  away 
outef  the  battle.  Hastily  jumping  into  a boat,  lie 
bade  tlie  crew  pull  him  on  hoard  that  brig.  The 
passage  was  one  of  no  common  peril.  Quickly 
detected  by  the  enemy,  every  sharpshooter  chose 
the  boat  for  a target.  The  oarsmen  were  splashed 
every  few  seconds  with  the  spray  thrown  up  by 
roundshot  and  grape;  it  seemed  impossible  that 
Perry,  w ho  stood  erect  in  the  boat,  should  reacli 
the  Niagara  alive.  lie  did  so,  however;  and  lusti- 
ly dispatching  Captain  Elliot  to  bring  up  the  gun- 
boats from  the  rear,  he  took  the  command,  bore 
straight  down  upon  the  Detroit,  anil,  reserving  his 
fire  till  lie  was  within  half  pistol-shot,  poured  a 
broadside  into  her  which  settled  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Another  broadside  was  tired  at  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  which  almost  crippled  her,  and  the  small- 
er boats  coming  lip  at  tiie  same  time  in  support  of 
the  Niagara,  the  British  ships  ceased  their  tire  and 
struck  their  flags — in  just  ten  minutes  after  the 
first  broadside  from  the  Niagara. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie — a memorable 
event  in  our  history,  and  one  which  should  not  be 
degraded  by  any  petty  controversies  as  to  the  re- 
spective shares  of  the  subordinate  officers  in  the 
glory  of  the  day.  Perry  was  the  man  who  won 
the  victory;  that  suffices. 

We  can  not  forbear  reprinting  here  that  memor- 
able dispatch  to  General  Harrison  which  every 
school-boy  knows  by  heart — it  is  so  characteristic 
of  Perry : 

“ Dear  General, — We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
arc  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one 
sloop. 

“ Yours,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

“ O.  II.  PERRY.” 

THE  SURVIVORS. 

We  subjoin  brief  biographical  sketches  of  four 
survivors  of  the  battle  — Captain  Stephen  Cham- 
plin,  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  l)r.  Nathaniel  Eastman, 
and  Mr.  John  Chapman,  who  fought  on  the  British 
side. 

CAPTAIN  STEPHEN  CIIAMPLIN,  U.S.N. 

Captain  Stephen  Champlin  was  born  in  South  Kings- 
ton, Kliode  Island,  on  the  l7tii  November,  17S9,  of  very 
respectable  parents.  His  father,  Stephen  Cliamplin,  was 
a native  of  the  same  State,  and  had  formerly  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  American  devolution.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Perry,  daughter  of  Freeman  I’ery,  Esq.,  and 
sister  of  Clu  istopher  Raymond  Perry,  tlie  futher  of  C.jm- 
ln adore  O.  II.  Perry. 

At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  his  great  desire  to  become  a eail- 
or,  amt  li is  natural  aversion  to  farming,  induced  him  to 
leave  his  paternal  roof,  and  udopt  tlie  seaman's  lite  as  a 
profession;  which  profession  lie  successfully  flowed, 
passing  through  all  tlie  grades,  until,  after  a injise  of  six 
years,  tie  found  himself  in  command  of  a ship  out  of 
Norwich. 

At  this  period,  on  tlie  22d  May.  1S12,  war  about  be- 
ing declared  against  Great  Britain,  lie  was  appointed 
sailing-master  in  tlie  navy  by  President  Madison,  and 
commanded  a gun-hoat,  muter  Commodore  O.  11.  Perry, 
at  Newport.  On  the  Commodore  being  ordered  to  the 
lakes,  lie  accompanied  him,  in  command  of  a draft  of 
forty  men,  and  reported  to  Commodore  Isaac  Cliauncoy, 
und  r whose  command  lie  served  at  the  battles  of  Little 
York  and  Fort  George. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  join  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry 
at  Erie.  On  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  com- 
mand of  tlie  Scorpio ",  in  which  vessel,  ns  will  he  per- 
ceived by  reference  to  Mackenzie’s  Life  of  Perry,  lie  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  loth 
September,  1813;  leading  tlie  van  and  firing  tlie  first 
gun  by  tlie  order  of  tlie  Commodore,  and  tiie  Inst  while 
in  the  pursuit  of  tlie  IMtle  Lett,  which  vessel  lie  w ns  en- 
abled to  rapture  and  bring  back  to  tlie  squadron,  at  about 
ten  o’clock  tlie  same  night.  For  Ills  go  i Ian  try  in  this  ac- 
tion lie  was  presented  by  Congress  with  a sword. 

Subsequently  lo  this  lie  was,  by  Commodore  Elliott, 
placed  in  command  of  tlie  Queen  Charlotte  and  Detroit, 
the  two  prize  ships  that  were  left  in  Put-iu-ISay  during 
tlie  winter. 

In  the  spring  following  lie  was  appointed  to  tlio  com- 
mand of  the  Viyri *,  under  Commodore  Sinclair,  and 
se  wed  under  him  during  the  summer,  by  whom  lie  was 
left  with  Captain  Turner  to  blockade  tlie  p .rt  of  Mack- 
mac.  In  i lie  performance  of  this  service  lie  was  attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  one  hundred  sailors  and  sol- 
dier-, and  about  three  hundred  Indian-,  having  live  bat- 
teanx  and  nineteen  canoes.  In  this  engagement  lie  rc- 
colvt  d a very  severe  wound  in  tlie  thigh  from  a canister- 
shot,  mid  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  181G  ho  was  appointed  to  tlio  command  of  tlie  Por- 


cupine, and  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  lake  with  Colonel 
Hawkins  and  Colonel  Knbcrdenii,  topographical  engi- 
neers, who  had  been  directed  to  examine  the  line  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  under  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  Subsequent  to  this,  his  wound  breaking  out 
afresh,  he  had  to  submit  to  a very  severe  operation, 
which,  however,  did  not  effect  tlie  object  in  view,  and  lie 
lias  ever  since  laen  tumble  to  do  much  active  service. 
In  1828  lie  was  ordered  to  tlie  steamship  Pulton,  at  New 
York,  and  was  detached  from  her  a short  lime  before  she 
blew  up.  In  1812  lie  had  tlie  command  of  tlie  rendezvous 
in  linffslo,  and  was  very  successful  in  shippingupprentices 
for  the  navy.  Alter  the  emiezvous  was  discontinued,  in 
1845,  lie  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  tlie  ste  oner  Mich- 
igan, on  Luke  Erie,  which  vesrel  lie  had  charge  of  lor 
about  two  and  n half  years.  At  the  time  tlie  navy  was 
reformed,  a few  years  since,  lie  was  put  on  tlie  reserve 
list,  with  full  pay,  and  lias  remained  so  ever  since. 

DR.  USHER  PARSONS. 

Db.  Ubheb  Parsons  was  bom  In  Alfred,  York  County, 
Maine,  the  youngest  son  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
that  town.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  tlie 
neighboring  schools  and  academy;  and  lie  finished  Ilis 
medical  studies  under  tlie  eminent  Dr.  John  Warren,  of 
lioston.  He  entered  the  navy  us  surgeon's  mate,  at  the 
ago  of  twenty-three,  joining  immediate  ly  tlie  frigate  John 
Adams  at  New  York,  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812.  Tlie  officers  and  crew  of  that  vessel  volunteered 
for  service  oil  tlie  lakes. 

Dr.  Parsons  left  ISIack  Rock,  where  he  was  at  first 
stationed,  for  Erie,  witli  tlie  vessels  Ihnt  had  been  armed 
and  equipped,  and  readied  that  place  June  14, 1813.  As 
soon  as  Perry's  whole  squadron  were  ready  for  service 
they  went  to  Put-in-Bay.  Great  sickness  prevailed  in 
the  fleet;  tlio  two  senior  medical  officers  were  disabled, 
and  (he  whole  of  their  duties  di  volved  on  Dr.  Parsons. 

In  l lie  battle  which  ensued,  September  10,  lie  was  the 
only  medical  officer  on  duty,  and  was  on  board  tlie  flag- 
ship, Lawrence,  commanded  by  Perry,  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Tlie  floor  of  tlio  room  in  which  lie 
received  tlie  wounded  was  at  nearly  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter, so  that  they  and  the  surgeon  were  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  ballh-,  and  two  were  killed  after  pissing  from  Iiis 
hands.  Tlie  following  letter  allows  tlie  evtlinaie  placed 
by  the  commander  on  Iiis  professional  services.  Ad- 
dressing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  lie  writes; 

“‘Of  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  surgeon’s  mute,  I can  not  say 
too  much.  In  consequence  of  tlie  sickness  of  Drs.  Barton 
and  llorseley,  the  duties  of  operating,  dressing,  and  at- 
tending nearly  one  hundred  wounded  and  us  many  sick 
devolved  entirely  oil  him.  I can  only  say.  Sir,  that  in 
the  event  of  my  having  another  command,  I should  con- 
sider myself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  him  with  me 
as  surgeon.  (Signed)  O.  H.  Perry." 

After  tiie  battle,  tlie  wounded  from  the  other  vessels 
were  received  on  board  tlie  Lawrence , and  sent  to  Erie, 
where  the  court-house  was  made  a hospital,  Dr.  Parsons 
retaining  charge  of  them,  lie  was  o.dcred  to  rank  as 
full  surgeon  from  tlie  day  of  tlio  battle,  and  received  bis 
commission  as  such  the  following  April.  He  remained 
in  charge  of  tlie  wounded  till  tlie  following  May,  when  lie 
was  ordered  oil  hoard  the  Lawrence,  which,  with  several 
other  vessels,  sailed  to  Mackinac,  under  Commodore  Sin- 
clair, to  transport  troops  from  Detroit  destined  to  capture 
that  fort.  They  sailed  early  in  June,  landed  and  at- 
tacked Mackinac  in  August.  The  army  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  and  returned  to  Luke  Erie,  and  the  fleet 
was  employed  in  transporting  troops  of  t ! e North  western 
army  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  and  also  tlio  British  pris- 
oners captured  by  Harrison,  from  Cleveland  to  Canada. 

in  November,  18  i4.  Dr.  Parsons,  at  the  request  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  was  ordered  by  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy 
to  the  new  frigate  Java , at  Baltimore,  ns  chief  surgeon 
of  that  noble  vessel;  lie  joined  her  in  the  following  May, 
and  sailed  in  January,  1810,  for  tlie  Mediterranean.  He 
returned  in  her  to  Boston  in  February,  1817,  and  after  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  lie  was  ordered  to  ilio  Cuerriere, 
Captain  M'Donongh,  and  sailed  in  July,  1818,  to  Russia, 
ami  thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  lie  there  obtained 
leave  to  travel  for  tlie  improvement  of  his  health,  and 
pnssedthe  following  winter  in  tlie  liospitnls  and  medical 
schools  of  Paris  and  London  ; returned  in  tlie  spring,  and 
was  stationed  two  years  in  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  Dur- 
ing that  time  lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Dartmouth  College. 

After  a year  or  two  he  settled  in  general  practice  in 
Providence,  and  vvns  appointed  Professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. He  1ms  resided  there  ever  since,  excepting  one 
winter  spent  hi  Philadelphia  as  Professor  in  tlie  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  and  one  winter  in  Paris  and  London, 
lie  resigned  Iiis  commission  in  tlie  navy  in  1823,  having 
held  it  more  than  ten  years,  lie  married,  in  1S22,  Mary 
J.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Aldel  Holmes,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  who  died  in  1825,  leaving  one  son. 

Dr.  Parsons  is  author  of  several  medical  works,  a 
volume  on  diseases  of  sea-faring  men,  first  published  ill 
1822,  one  on  the  art  of  making  anatomical  preparations, 
1830,  a volume  of  Bnylston  and  Fiske  Prize  Essays,  1828. 
lie  also  wrote  tiie  Life  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Sketches 
of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Physicians  of  Unode  Island,  mid 
several  historical  and  medical  pamphlets,  lie  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  and  Brown, 
was  for  three  years  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  in  1853  was  elected  First  Vice-President 
of  tlie  American  Medical  Association. 

DR.  NATHANIEL  EASTMAN. 

Db.  Nathaniel  Eastman,  of  Seville,  Medina  County, 
Ohio,  though  not  exactly  a survivor  of  the  battle,  lutd  so 
much  to  do  with  the  stirring  events  of  those  days  that 
tie  naturally  ranks  with  tlie  survivors.  He  lias  kindly 
transmitted  to  us  the  following  memorandum  : 

“I  was  born  June  17,  1702,  at  Fort  Ann,  Washington 
County,  Now  York.  My  father  was  a physician,  raised 
and  educated  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  I com- 
menced tne  study  of  medicine  with  niv  father  in  1809, 
then  living  in  Genesee  County.  In  1810  and  1811  I pur- 
sued my  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Cyren  us  Chapin, 
of  Buffalo.  In  January,  1812,  I was  licensed  to  practice 
physic  and  surgery  by  tlie  Medical  Society  of  Genesee 
County.  In  February  I entered  on  the  practice  of  my 
profession  in  the  town  of  Waterford,  Erie  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1813  an  epidemic 
prevailed  along  the  Lake  Shore,  and  neatly  all  who  were 
attacked  fell  before  it.  The  volunteer  inilitia  stationed 
at  Erie  were  tlie  greatest  sufferers,  almost  every  case 
terminating  fatally.  In  February  I went  to  reside  in  the 
town  of  Erie,  and  practice  medicine  in  company  willi  a 
Dr.  Wullis.  About  the  last  of  August,  w hen  tlie  fleet 
was  to  sail  from  tlie  port  of  Erie,  by  the  solicitation  of 
Commodore  Ferry,  I volunteered  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
tlie  Marine  Hospital,  where  a number  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines were  left  sick,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Roberts.  A 
few  days  after  tlie  battle  tlie  brig  Laurence , then  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Yarnall,  came  into  tlie  harbor  of 
Erie  with  tlie  wounded  of  tlie  fleet.  I assisted  to  get  tlio 
wounded  off  tlie  brig,  and  in  removing  them  to  the  court- 
house, then  occupied  for  a hospital.  Dr.  Parsons  wns 
principal  surgeon;  Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Davis,  and  myself 
assisted  in  dressing  wounds  and  in  attending  on  the  sick 
and  wounded.  About  the  20th  of  October  Commodore 
Perry  came  down  from  tlie  upper  lakes  in  the  Ariel , and, 
if  I mistake  not,  three  or  four  days  after  Dr.  Parsons 
left  tlie  hospital  and  went  witli  Perry  to  tlie  East.  On 
tlie  14th  of  December  I received  an  order  from  Captain 
Elliot,  then  commander  of  tlie  fleet,  to  go  to  Put-in-Bay 
witli  a detachment  of  Bailors  under  Sniling-niiister  Ste- 
phen Ch  mpltn.  We  sailed  from  Erie,  in  the  Scorpion , 
on  tlie "16th,  and  landed  on  Put-in-Bay  island  on  tlie 
24“li.  Tlie  party  marched  across  the  island  to  the  prize- 
ships  Detroit  and  (,u-  n Charlotte,  that  lay  moored  in 
tlie  bay,  where  the)  had  been  left  in  a crippled  condi- 
tion. I was  stationed  on  boatd  the  Letro  t,  mid  per- 
formed the  duties  of  surgeon  for  belli  ships  until  the  IGrli 
of  April,  1S14,  when  I was  relieved  by  Dr.  Roberts,  who 
came  up  from  Erie  w.llt  Captain  Elliot  in  the  Ariel.  1 
returned  to  the  fleet,  and  wa«  stationed  on  board  the  brig 
Siagara  ns  acting  surgeon’s  muto,  until  the  Inst  of  June, 
w hen  I resigned  my  appointment,  and  left  the  service.  1 
have  practiced  medicine  at  tlip  place  where  I now  reside 
thirty-six  years.  Respectfully  yours 

“ Nathaniel  Eastman.” 

JOHN  CHAPMAN. 

John  Chatman,  tlio  subject  of  tbc  following  narrative, 


left  England  in  the  transport  Bostwirk,  No.  4M,  and 
landed  in  Quebec.  He  left  Quebec  May  17,  1812,  and 
came  to  Fort  George,  at  tlie  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  Aft- 
er a stay  of  two  weeks  he  was  sent  to  assist  in  tlie  erection 
of  Fort  Erie ; but  before  tlmt  was  concluded  lie  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  tlie  point  opposite  to  Black  Rock,  and 
help  in  the  erection  of  three  batteries.  He  spent  the  year 
at  various  points  along  tlie  lines,  participating  in  tlio 
Lottie  of  Queenstown,  and  was  present  to  receive  Hull  at 
Iiis  surrender.  In  August  following  lie  was  put  on  board 
the  schooner  Lady  Preiost , 14  guns,  at  Long  Point,  and 
sailed  for  Fort  Malden,  where  lie  arrived  about  three 
weeks  before  tlie  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10, 1813. 

The  incidents  of  the  battle  we  give  in  as  near  tlie  same 
words  as  related  by  him  as  possible.  lie  says: 

“ I was  sent  as  a marine  to  make  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  witli  400  regulur  troops. 
We  advanced  upon  tlie  fort  in  solid  column.  Directly 
in  front  of  me  I saw  a man  run  up  a pike  with  bis  lint 
upon  it.  I fired  a bullet  through  the  bat,  and  a ball 
from  a six-pounder  went  directly  over  my  head  and  took 
off  that  of  tlie  man.  This  was  tlie  only  mun  killed  upon 
tlie  American  side.  The  attack  was  made  about  sunset, 
and  it  was  between  one  and  two  hours  after  nightfall  be- 
fore I left  tlie  ground,  and  then  not  a living  man  was 
upon  it  except  seven  prisoners.  Seeing  my  late  com- 
panions dead  upon  every  side,  I crept  along  the  dilcli 
among  tlie  dead  until  I reached  the  end  of  it,  where  I 
came  into  full  view,  tlio  moon  shining  brightly  at  tlio 
time.  There  was  a short  distance  exposed  between  me 
and  the  woods.  I ran  with  all  my  might  to  reach  tlie 
shelter;  but  immediately  I heard  several  shots,  and 
balls  whistled  about  me,  hut  none  of  them  hit  me.  I 
fell,  feigning  death,  nnd  lay  till  attention  was  drawn  off, 
when  I crept  cautiously  to  the  wood.  I was  now  obliged 
to  make  a circuit  around  tlie  fort  in  tlie  edge  of  tlie 
thicket,  until  I came  near  tlie  place  where  we  had  left 
two  gun-boats  below  the  fort  I gained  these  without 
difficulty,  and  tlie  few  remaining  soldiers  being  collected, 
we  returned  to  the  lake,  and  thence  back  to  Fort  Malden. 

“Upon  onr  return  to  the  fort  I waB  sent  on  hoard  ti.o 
Queen  Charlotte  ns  a marine.  My  post  was  as  gunner, 
nialntopmun,  and  boarder.  My  place  ns  gunner  was  at 
No.  1,  24-potmder.  We  weighed  anchor  at  10  o’clock 
r M.  of  the  9th  of  September.  Our  destination  wns  to 
Long  Point,  for  provisions  for  tlie  upper  forts,  but  thought 
it  likely  we  should  fall  ill  with  Commodore  Perry’s  fleet. 
At  duylireak  of  the  lfltli  tlie  man  at  tlie  mast-head  de- 
scried them  at  anchor  in  Put-in  Bay,  when  we  bore  down 
upon  them.  They,  discovering  our  approach,  weighed 
anchor,  and  came  out  to  meet  us  and  give  battle. 

“Between  10  and  11  o’clock  I find  the  first  gun  upon 
tlio  Lawrence.  The  first  two  shots  I fired  struck  lur— 
one  through  tlie  main-mast,  and  the  other  between  wind 
and  water.  1 remained  at  my  gmi  through  the  action, 
except  when  I was  obliged  to  bring  cartridges  for  tiie 
tlie  gun,  after  tlie  men  were  killed  whose  duty  it  vns  to 
serve  them.  I had  my  clothes,  whiskers,  and  hair  badly 
singed  by  tlio  accidental  discharge  of  some  loose  powder, 
but  suffered  no  further  injury,  notwithstanding  I had  a 
24-pound  cartridge  in  my  hand  at  the  time. 

“Tlie  Laicrencc  being  disabled,  Commodore  Perry 
took  advantage  of  tlie  settling  of  tlie  smoke  upon  tlio 
British  fleet  lo  go  from  her  to  tlie  Siagara.  We  did  not 
see  him  till  he  bad  nearly  effected  bis  purpose;  but  tlio 
wind  causing  tlie  smoke  to  lift,  I raiv  tlie  boat,  nnd  aim- 
ed a shot  at  her,  nnd  saw  tlie  shot  strike  the  boat.  I then 
saw  Commodore  Perry  st  rip  off  his  coat  and  plug  tbc  hole 
with  it.  Having  gained  the  ship,  lie  sent  Captain  Elliot 
to  bring  tlie  schooners  into  action.  Captain  Finnis,  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  lind  intended  to  pour  in  one  broad- 
side nnd  then  board  ; but  Iiis  design  was  frustrated  by 
tlie  falling  of  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  finely  just  be- 
fore. Tlie  cutting  away  of  tlio  downhnul  of  one  of  the 
sails  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  which  again  rose 
suddenly,  and  she  ran  foul  of  tlie  Detroit  and  became  en- 
tangled with  her.  Tlie  American  scliooners  coming  into 
action  in  the  mean  time,  raked  them  fore  and  aft,  carry- 
ing away  all  tlie  masts  of  the  Detroit  and  tlio  mizzen  of 
the  Quemi  Charlotte,  besides  crippling  her  severely  other- 
wise. Tlie  colors  were  immediately  pulled  down  on  all 
tlie  vessils  except  tlie  Little  Belt,  on  which  they  had 
been  nailed  to  tlie  mast.  Sins  was  a small  craft  nnd  car- 
ried one  small  gnn,  perhaps  a swivel.  She  tried  to  es- 
cape, but  was  soon  brought  to  nnd  made  to  surrender. 

“Our  surrender  was  unconditional.  All  the  prisoners 
who  were  not  wounded  were  put  on  board  tlie  Porcupine, 
•afterward  landed  at  Cannon  River,  and  sent  from  thence 
to  Chilicnthe.  The  conduct  of  Commodore  Perry  was 
magnanimous, every  kindness  being  shown  to  tlie  wound- 
ed and  prisoners,  and  made  a deep  impression  in  iiis  fa- 
vor upon  all  our  hearts,  lie  showed  himself  as  humane 
toward  a fallen,  as  lie  bad  shown  himself  brave  in  tlie 
presence  of  a resisting  foe.  Tlie  captain  of  tlie  schooner 
Porcupine,  to  which  we  were  transferred,  was  equnlly 
kind;  lie  ordered  food  nnd  grog  to  be  served  to  hs  when 
ive  went  on  board,  which  was  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
nnd  quite  unexpected,  being  but  tlie  dictate  of  iiis  hu- 
manity. 

“ \Ye  wero  kept  on  board  this  vessel  for  three  days, 
after  which  we  were  landed  at  Cannon  River,  and  put  in 
charge  of  General  Harrison.  Here  we  lay  five  days, 
when  we  were  sent  to  Fort  Stephenson,  and  thence  di- 
rectly to  Cliilicotlio,  by  way  of  Columbus  and  Lancaster. 
Here  we  were  kept  until  tlie  following  September. 

“While  there  1 was  allowed  to  go  out  to  work  on  a 
farm,  my  employer  being  respon.-ible  for  my  safe  return. 

“ One  day  I was  summoned,  quite  unexpectedly,  to  re- 
turn to  my  quarters,  when  I learned  that  word  had  come 
that  some  Irish  naturalized  citizens  had  been  taken  in 
arms  against  tlie  British,  nnd  were  ordered  to  execution 
ns  traitors.  Upon  which  General  Scott  had  given  orders 
that  twice  the  number  of  English  prisoners  should  ho 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  us,  and  suffer  a similar  fate  if 
they  wero  put  to  death.  I drew  one  of  tlio  fatal  num- 
bers, and  wns  kept  in  close  confinement  for  five  weeks, 
awaiting  tlio  result  of  the  affair. 

“I  was  finally  tnken  back  to  Fort  Stephenson,  nnd 
from  thence  to  Cleveland,  where  I arrived  about  tlio  1st 
of  October.  I remained  there  until  tlie  20th,  when  I came 
to  Hudson,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since. 

“John  Chapman.” 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


AUTHOR  OP  “TUB  JJHA1)  SECRET,"  “AFTER  DARK,’’ 
ETC.,  ETC. 


WALTER  HARTRIGHT’S  NARRATIVE 
CONCLUDED. 


When  I closed  tlie  last  leaf  of  tlie  Count’s 
manuscript,  the  half  hour  dining  which  I had 
engaged  to  remain  at  Forest  Rond  hud  expired. 
Monsieur  Robelie  looked  at  iiis  watch  and 
bowed.  I rose  immediately,  and  left  the  agent 
in  possession  of  the  empty  house.  I never  saw 
him  again  ; I never  heard  more  of  him  or  of  his 
wife.  Out  of  the  dark  by-wavs  of  villainy  and 
deceit  they  had  crawled  across  our  path — into 
the  same  by-ways  they  crawled  back  secretly, 
and  were  lost. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  Forest 
Road  I was  at  home  again. 

But  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  Laura  and 
Marian  how  my  desperate  venture  had  ended, 
and  what  the  next  event  in  our  lives  was  likely 
to  be.  I left  all  details  to  he  described  Inter  in 
the  day,  and  hastened  back  to  St.  John’s  Wood 
to  see  the  person  of  whom  Count  Foseo  had 
ordered  the  fly,  wheu  lie  went  to  meet  Laura 
at  the  station. 


ession  led  me  to  some 
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“livery  stables,”  about  a quarter  of  a mile  dis- 
tant from  Forest  Road.  The  proprietor  proved 
to  be  a civil  and  respectable  man.  When  I ex- 
plained that  an  important  family  matter  obliged 
* to  ask  him  to  refer  to  his  books,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  a date  with  which  the  rec- 
ord of  his  business  transactions  might  supply 
pie,  he  offered  no  objection  to  granting  my  re- 
quest. The  book  was  produced ; and  there, 
under  the  date  of  “July  29,  1850,”  the  order 
was  entered  in  these  words : 

“ Brougham  to  Count  Fosco,  5 Forest  Road. 
Two  o’clock.  (John  Owen.)” 

I found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  name  of  “John 
Owen,”  attached  to  the  entry,  referred  to  the 
man  who  had  been  employed  to  drive  the  fly. 
Re  was  then  at  work  in  the  stable-yard,  and 
was  sent  for  to  see  me,  at  my  request. 

“Do  you  remember  driving  a gentleman,  in 
the  month  of  July  last,  from  No.  5 Forest  Road 
to  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Station  ?”  I asked. 

“Well,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  “I  can’t  exactly 
say  I do.” 

“ Perhaps  yon  remember  the  gentleman  him- 
self? Can  you  call  to  mind  driving  a foreign- 
er, last  summer — a tall  gentleman,  and  remark- 
ably fat  ?” 

The  man’s  face  brightened  directly.  “I  re- 
member him,  Sir!  The  fattest  gentleman  as 
ever  I see — and  the  heaviest  customer  as  ever 
I drove.  Yes,  yes — I call  him  to  mind,  Sir.  We 
did  go  to  the*  station,  and  it  was  from  Forest 
Road.  There  was  a parrot,  or  snmmut  like  it, 
screeching  in  the  window.  The  gentleman  was 
in  a mortal  hurry  about  the  lady’s  luggage;  and 
he  give  me  a handsome  present  for  looking  sharp 
and  getting  the  boxes.” 

Getting  the  boxes ! I recollected  imme- 
diately that  Laura’s  own  account  of  herself,  on 
her  arrival  in  London,  described  her  luggage  as 
being  collected  for  her  by  some  person  whom 
Count  Fosco  brought  with  him  to  the  station. 
This  was  the  man. 

“Did  you  see  the  lady?”  I asked.  “What 
did  she  look  like  ? Was  she  young  or  old  ?” 

“Well,  Sir,  what  with  the  hurry  and  the 
crowd  of  people  pushing  about,  I can’t  rightly 
say  what  the  lady  looked  like.  I can’t  call  no- 
thing to  mind  about  her  that  I know  of— ex- 
cepting her  name.” 

“You  remember  her  name?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  Her  name  was  Lady  Glydc.” 

« How  do  you  come  to  remember  that,  when 
you  have  forgotten  what  she  looked  like?” 

The  man  smiled,  and  shifted  his  feet  in  some 
little  embarrassment. 

“Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Sir,”  he  said, 
“I  hadn’t  been  long  married  at  that  time  ; and 
my  wife’s  name,  before  she  changed  it  for  mine, 
was  the  same  as  the  lady’s — meaning  the  name 
of  Glyde,  Sir.  The  lady  mentioned  it  herself. 
‘Is  your  name  on  your  boxes,  ma’am?’  says  I. 
‘Yes,’  says  she,  ‘my  name  is  on  my  luggage — 
it  is  Lady  Glyde.’  ‘Come!’  I says  to  myself, 
‘I’ve  a bad  head  for  gentlefolks’  names  in  gen- 
eral— bat  this  one  comes  like  an  old  friend,  at 
any  rate.’  I can’t  say  nothing  about  the  time, 
Sir:  it  might  be  nigh  on  a year  ago,  or  it 
mightn’t.  But  I can  swear  to  the  stout  gen- 
tleman, and  swear  to  the  lady’s  name.” 

There  was  no  need  that  he  should  remember 
the  time;  the  date  was  positively  established  by 
his  master’s  order-hook.  I felt  at  once  that  the 
means  were  at  last  in  my  power  of  striking  down 
the  whole  conspiracy  at  a blow  with  the  irre- 
sistible weapon  of  plain  fact.  Without  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation  I took  the  proprietor  of  the 
livery-stables  aside,  and  told  him  what  the  real 
importance  was  of  the  evidence  of  his  order- 
book  and  the  evidence  of  his  driver.  An  ar- 
rangement to  compensate  him  for  the  temporary 
loss  of  the  man’s  services  was  easily  made ; and 
a copy  of  the  entry  in  the  book  was  taken  by  my- 
self, and  certified  as  true  by  the  master’s  own 
signature.  I left  the  liverv-stables,  having  set- 
tled that  John  Owen  was  to  hold  himself  at  my 
disposal  for  the  next  three  days,  or  for  a longer 
period,  if  necessity  required  it. 

I now  had  in  my  possession  all  the  papers 
that  I wanted ; the  district  registrar’s  own  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  death,  and  Sir  Percival’s 
dated  letter  to  the  Count,  being  safe  in  my 
pocket-book.  With  this  written  evidence  about 
me,  and  with  the  coachman’s  answers  fresh  in 
my  memory,  I next  turned  my  steps,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  all  my  inqui- 
ries, in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kyrle’s  office.  One 
of  my  objects  in  paying  him  this  second  visit 
was,  necessarily,  to  tell  him  what  I had  done. 
The  other  was  to  warn  him  of  my  resolution  to 
take  my  wife  to  Limmeridge  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  to  have  her  publicly  received  and  rec- 
ognized in  her  uncle’s  house.  I left  it  to  Mr. 
Kyrle  to  decide,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  Mr.  Gilmore’s  absence,  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  bound,  as  the  family  solicitor,  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion  in  the  family  interests. 

I will  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Kyrle ’s  amazement, 
pr  of  the  terms  in  which  he  expressed  his  opin- 
ion of  my  conduct,  from  the  first  stage  of  the 
investigation  to  the  last.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  he  at  once  decided  on  accom- 
panying us  to  Cumberland. 

We  started  the  next  morning  by  the  early 
train.  Laura,  Marian,  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  myself 
,n  one  carriage ; and  John  Owen,  with  a clerk 
from  Mr.  Kyrle’s  office,  occupying  places  in  an- 
other. On  reaching  the  Limmeridge  station  we 
went  first  to  the  farm-house  at  Todd’s  Corner. 
It  was  my  firm  determination  that  Laura  should 
not  enter  her  uncle's  house  till  she  appeared 
dewe  publicly  recognized  as  his  niece.  I left 
Marian  to  settle  the  question  of  accommodation 
with  Mrs.  Todd,  ns  soon  as  the  good  woman 
had  recovered  from  the  bewilderment  of  hear- 
ing what  our  errand  wns  in  Cumberland  ; and 
t arranged  with  her  husband  that  John  Owen 
was  to  be  committed  to  the  ready  hospitality  of 
the  farm  servants.  These  preliminaries  com- 
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pleted,  Mr.  Kyrle  and  I set  forth  together  for 
Limmeridge  House. 

I can  not  write  at  any  length  of  our  interview 
with  Mr.  Fairlie,  for  I enn  not  recall  it  to  mind 
without  feelings  of  impatience  and  contempt, 
which  make  the  scene,  even  in  remembrance 
only,  utterly  repulsive  to  me.  I prefer  to  re- 
cord simply  that  I carried  my  point.  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  attempted  to  treat  ns  on  his  customary  plan. 
We  passed  without  notice  his  polite  insolence 
at  the  outset  of  the  interview.  We  heard  with- 
out sympathy  the  protestations  with  which  he 
tried  next  to  persuade  us  that  the  disclosure  of 
the  conspiracy  had  overwhelmed  him.  He  ab- 
solutely whined  and  whimpered,  at  last,  like  a 
fretful  child.  “ How  was  he  to  know  that  his 
niece  was  alive,  when  he  was  told  that  she  was 
dead?  He  would  welcome  dear  Laura  with 
pleasure,  if  we  would  only  allow  him  time  to 
recover.  Did  we  think  he  looked  as  if  he 
wanted  hurrying  into  his  grave  ? No.  Then 
why  hurry  him?”  He  reiterated  these  remon- 
strances at  every  available  opportunity,  until  I 
checked  them  once  for  all,  by  placing  him  firm- 
ly between  two  inevitable  alternatives.  I gave 
him  his  choice  between  doing  his  niece  justice 
on  my  terms,  or  facing  the  consequences  of  a 
public  assertion  of  her  identity  in  a court  of 
law.  Mr.  Kvrle,  to  whom  lie  turned  for  help, 
told  him  plainly  that  he  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion then  and  there.  Characteristically  choos- 
ing the  alternative  which  promised  soonest  to 
release  him  from  all  personal  anxiety,  he  an- 
nounced, with  a sudden  outburst  of  energy,  that 
be  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  any  more  bul- 
ly i i 'jr,  and  that  we  might  do  as  we  pleased. 

Mr.  Kyrle  and  I at  once  went  down  stairs, 
and  agreed  upon  a form  of  letter  which  was  to 
be  sent  round  to  the  tenants  who  had  attended 
the  false  funeral,  summoning  them,  in  Mr.  Fair- 
lie’s  name,  to  assemble  in  Limmeridge  House 
on  the  next  day  but  one.  An  order,  referring 
to  the  same  date,  was  also  written,  directing  a 
statuary  in  Carlisle  to  send  a man  to  Limmer- 
idge church-yard,  for  the  purpose  of  erasing  an 
inscription — Mr.  Kyrle,  who  had  arranged  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  undertaking  that  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  should  hear  these  letters  read  to  him,  and 
should  sign  them  with  his  own  hand. 

I occupied  the  interval -day  at  the  farm  in 
writing  a plain  narrative  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
in  adding  to  it  a statement  of  the  practical  con- 
tradiction which  facts  offered  to  the  assertion 
of  Laura’s  death.  This  I submitted  to  Mr. 
Kyrle  before  I read  it,  the  next  day,  to  the  as- 
sembled tenants.  We  also  arranged  the  form 
in  which  the  evidence  should  be  presented  at 
the  close  of  the  reading.  After  these  matters 
were  settled,  Mr.  Kyrle  endeavored  to  turn  the 
conversation  next  to  Laura’s  affairs.  Knowing, 
and  desiring  to  know,  nothing  of  those  affairs, 
and  doubting  whether  he  would  approve,  as  a 
man  of  business,  of  mv  conduct  in  relation  to 
my  wife’s  life-interest  in  the  legacy  left  to  Ma- 
dame Fosco,  I begged  Mr.  Ivyrlc  to  excuse  me 
if  I abstained  from  discussing  the  subject.  It 
was  connected,  as  I could  truly  tell  him,  with 
those  sorrows  and  troubles  of  the  past  which  we 
never  referred  to  among  ourselves,  and  which 
we  instinctively  shrank  from  discussing  with 
others. 

My  last  labor,  as  the  evening  approached, 
was  to  obtain  “The  Narrative  of  the  Tomb- 
stone,” by  taking  a copy  of  the  false  inscription 
on  the  grave  before  it  was  erased. 

The  day  came — the  day  when  Laura  once 
more  entered  the  familiar  breakfast-room  at 
Limmeridge  House.  All  the  persons  assembled 
rose  from  their  seats  as  Marian  and  I led  her 
in.  A perceptible  shock  of  surprise,  an  audible 
murmur  of  interest,  ran  through  them  at  the 
sight  of  her  face.  Mr.  Fairlie  was  present  (by 
my  express  stipulation),  with  Mr.  Kyrle  by  his 
side.  His  valet  stood  behind  him  with  a smell- 
ing-bottle ready  in  one  hand,  and  a white  hand- 
kerchief, saturated  with  cau  de  Cologne,  in  the 
other. 

I opened  the  proceedings  by  publicly  appeal- 
ing to  Mr.  Fairlie  to  say  whether  I appeared 
there  with  his  authority  and  under  his  express 
sanction.  He  extended  an  arm  on  either  side 
to  Mr.  Kyrle  and  to  his  valet ; was  by  them  as- 
sisted to  stand  on  his  legs ; and  then  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms:  “Allow  me  to  present 
Mr.  Hartright.  I am  as  great  an  invalid  as 
ever,  and  he  is  so  very  obliging  as  to  speak  for 
me.  The  subject  is  dreadfully  embarrassing. 
Please  hear  him ; and  don’t  make  a noise !” 
With  those  words,  he  slowly  sank  back  again 
into  the  chair,  and  took  refuge  in  his  scented 
pocket-handkerchief. 

My  disclosure  of  the  conspiracy  followed — 
after  I had  offered  my  preliminary  explanation, 
first  of  all,  in  the  fewest  and  the  plainest  words. 
I was  there  present  (I  informed  my  hearers)  to 
declare,  first,  that  my  wife,  then  sitting  by  me, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Fairlie ; 
secondly,  to  prove,  by  positive  facts,  that  the  fu- 
neral which  they  had  attended  in  Limmeridge 
church-yard  was  the  funeral  of  another  woman; 
thirdly,  to  give  them  n plain  account  of  how  it 
had  all  happened.  Without  further  preface,  I 
at  once  read  the  narrative  of  the  conspiracy, 
describing  it  in  clear  outline,  and  dwelling  only 
upon  the  pecuniary  motive  for  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  complicating  my  statement  by  unnecessary 
reference  to  Sir  Percival’s  secret.  This  done, 
I reminded  my  andiencc  of  the  date  of  “Lady 
Glyde’s”  death,  recorded  on  the  inscription  in 
the  church-yard  (the  28th  of  July);  and  con- 
firmed its  correctness  by  producing  the  doctor’s 
certificate.  I then  rend  them  Sir  Percival’s  let- 
ter announcing  his  wife’s  intended  journey  from 
Hampshire  to  London  on  the  29th,  and  dated 
from  Blackwatcr  on  the  28th  — the  very  day 
when  the  certificate  asserted  her  decease  in  St. 
John’s  Wood.  I next  showed  that  she  had  act- 
ually taken  that  journey,  by  the  personal  testi- 
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mony  of  the  driver  of  the  fly  ; and  I proved  that  ' 
she  had  performed  it  on  the  day  appointed  in 
her  husband’s  letter,  by  the  evidence  of  the  or- 
der-book at  the  livery-stables.  Marian,  at  my 
request,  next  added  her  own  statement  of  the 
meeting  between  Laura  and  herself  at  the  mad- 
house, and  of  her  sister’s  escape.  After  which 
I closed  the  proceedings  bv  informing  the  per- 
sons present  of  Sir  Percival’s  death,  and  of  my 
marriage. 

Mr.  Kyrle  rose,  when  I resumed  my  scat,  and 
declared,  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  family,  that 
my  case  was  proved  by  the  plainest  evidence  he 
had  ever  heard  in  his  life.  As  he  spoke  those 
words,  I put  my  arm  round  Laura,  and  raised 
her  so  that  she  was  plainly  visible  to  every  one 
in  the  room.  “Are  you  all  of  the  same  opin- 
ion?” I asked,  advancing  toward  them  a few 
steps  and  pointing  to  my  wife. 

The  effect  of  the  question  was  electrical.  Far 
down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  one  of  the 
oldest  tenants  on  the  estate  started  to  his  feet, 
and  led  the  rest  with  him  in  an  instant.  I see 
the  man  now,  with  his  honest  brown  face  and 
his  iron-grav  hair,  mounted  on  the  window-seat, 
waving  his  heavy  riding-whip  frantically  over  his 
head,  and  lending  the  cheers.  “There  she  is, 
alive  and  hearty — God  bless  her!  Gi’  it  tongue, 
lads ! Gi’  it  tongue  !”  The  shout  that  answered 
him,  reiterated  again  and  again,  was  the  sweet- 
est music  I ever  heard.  The  laborers  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  boys  from  the  school  assembled 
on  the  lawn,  caught  up  the  cheering  and  ech- 
oed it  hack  on  us.  The  farmers’  wives  clustered 
round  Laura,  and  struggled  which  should  be  first 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  and  to  implore  her, 
with  the  tears  pouring  over  their  own  cheeks,  to 
bear  up  bravely,  and  not  to  cry.  She  was  so 
completely  overwhelmed  that  1 was  obliged  to 
take  her  from  them  and  carry  her  to  the  door. 
There  I gave  her  into  Marian’s  care — Marian, 
who  had  never  failed  us  yet,  whose  courageous 
self-control  did  not  fail  us  now.  Left  by  my- 
self at  the  door,  I invited  all  the  persons  pres- 
ent (after  thanking  them  in  Laura’s  name  and 
mine)  to  follow  me  to  the  church-yard,  and  see 
the  false  inscription  struck  off  the  tombstone 
with  their  own  eyes. 

They  all  left  the  house,  and  all  joined  the 
throng  of  villagers  collected  round  the  grave, 
where  the  statuary’s  man  was  waiting  for  us. 
In  a breathless  silence  the  first  sharp  stroke  of 
the  steel  sounded  on  the  marble.  Not  a voice 
was  heard,  not  a soul  moved  till  those  three 
words,  “Laura,  Lady  Glyde,”  had  vanished 
from  sight.  Then  there  was  a great  heave  of 
relief  among  the  crowd,  as  if  they  felt  that  the 
last  fetters  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  struck 
off  Laura  herself,  and  the  assembly  slowly  with- 
drew. It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  whole 
inscription  was  erased.  One  line  only  was  aft- 
erward engraved  in  its  place:  “AnneCathcr- 
ick,  July  28,  1850.” 

I returned  to  Limmeridge  House  early  enough 
in  the  evening  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Kyrle.  He, 
and  his  clerk,  and  the  driver  of  the  fly,  went 
back  to  London  by  the  night  train.  On  their 
departure  an  insolent  message  was  delivered  to 
me  from  Mr.  Fairlie  — who  had  been  carried 
from  the  room  in  a shattered  condition,  when 
the  first  outbreak  of  cheering  nnswered  my  ap- 
peal to  the  tenantry.  The  message  conveyed 
to  us  “Mr.  Fairlie’s  best  congratulations,”  and 
requested  to  know  whether  “ we  contemplated 
stopping  in  the  house.”  I sent  back  word  that 
the  only  object  for  which,  we  had  entered  his 
doors  was  accomplished;  that  I contemplated 
stopping  in  no  man’s  house  but  my  own ; and 
that  Mr.  Fairlie  need  not  entertain  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  ever  seeing  us,  or  hearing  from 
us,  again.  We- went  back  to  our  friends  at  the 
farm  to  rest  that  night ; and  the  next  morning 
— escorted  to  the  station,  with  the  heartiest  en- 
thusiasm and  good-will,  by  the  whole  village, 
and  by  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood — we 
returned  to  London. 

As  our  view  of  the  Cumberland  hills  faded  in 
the  distance  I thought  of  the  first  disheartening 
circumstances  under  which  the  long  straggle 
that  was  now  past  and  over  had  been  pursued. 
It  was  strange  to  look  back  and  to  sec,  now, 
that  the  poverty  which  had  denied  us  all  hope 
of  assistance  had  been  the  indirect  means  of 
our  success,  by  forcing  me  to  act  for  myself. 
If  we  had  been  rich  enough  to  find  legal  help, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ? The  gain 
(on  Mr.  Kyrle’s  own  showing)  would  have  been 
more  than  doubtful ; the  loss — judging  by  the 
plain  test  of  events  as  they  had  really  happened 
— certain.  The  Law  would  never  have  obtain- 
ed me  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Catherick.  The 
Law  would  never  have  made  Pesca  the  means 
of  forcing  a confession  from  the  Count. 

II. 

Two  more  events  remain  to  bo  added  to  the 
chnin  before  it  reaches  fairly  from  the  outset  of 
the  story  to  the  close. 

While  our  new  sense  of  freedom  from  the 
long  oppression  of  the  past  was  still  strange  to 
us,  I was  sent  for  by  the  friend  who  had  given 
me  my  first  employment  in  wood  engraving  to 
receive  from  him  a fresh  testimony  of  his  re- 
gard for  my  welfare.  He  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  his  employers  to  go  to  Paris,  and  to 
examine  for  them  a French  discovery  in  the 
practical  application  of  his  Art,  the  merits  of 
which  they  were  anxious  to  ascertain  Ilis 
own  engagements  had  not  allowed  him  leisure 
time  to  undertake  the  errand,  and  he  had 
most  kindly  suggested  that  it  should  he  trans- 
ferred to  me.  I could  have  no  hesitation  in 
thankfully  accepting  the  offer;  for  if  I acquitted 
myself  of  my  commission  as  I hoped  I should, 
the  result  would  be  a permanent  engagement 
on  the  illustrated  newspaper  to  which  I was 
now  only  occasionally  attached. 

I received  my  instructions,  and  pneked  up  for 
the  journey  the  next  day.  On  leaving  Laura 


once  more  (under  what  changed  circnmstanccs!) 
in  her  sister’s  care,  a serious  consideration  re- 
curred to  me,  which  had  more  than  once  cross- 
ed my  wife’s  mind,  as  well  ns  my  own,  already 
— I mean  the  consideration  of  Marian’s  future. 
Had  we  any  right  to  let  our  selfish  affection  ac- 
cept the  devotion  of  all  that  generous  life  ? Was 
it  not  our  duty,  our  host  expression  of  gratitude, 
to  forget  ourselves,  and  to  think  only  of  her  f I 
tried  to  sny  this,  when  we  were  alone  for  a mo- 
ment, before  I went  away.  She  took  my  hand, 
and  silenced  me  at  the  first  words. 

“ After  all  that  we  three  have  suffered  togeth- 
er,” she  said,  “there  can  he  no  parting  between 
us  till  the  last  parting  of  all.  My  heart  and  my 
happiness,  Walter,  are  with  Laura  and  you. 
Wait  a little,  till  there  are  children’s  voices  at 
your  fireside.  I will  teach  them  to  speak  for 
me  in  their  language;  and  the  first  lesson  they 
say  to  their  father  and  mother  shall  be,  ‘We 
can’t  spare  our  aunt !’  ” 

* 

My  journey  to  Paris  was  not  undertaken 
alone.  At  the  eleventh  hour  Pesea  decided  that 
he  wotdd  accompany  me.  He  had  not  recover- 
ed his  customary  cheerfulness  since  the  night 
at  the  Opera,  and  he  determined  to  try  what  a 
week’s  holiday  would  do  to  raise  his  spirits. 

I performed  the  errand  intrusted  to  me,  and 
drew  out  the  necessary  report,  on  the  fourth  day 
from  our  arrival  in  Paris.  The  fifth  day  I ar- 
ranged to  devote  to  sight-seeing  and  amusement 
in  Pcsca’s  company. 

Our  hotel  had  been  too  full  to  accommodate 
ns  both  on  the  same  floor.  My  room  was  on 
the  second  story,  and  Pcsca’s  was  above  me,  on 
the  third.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  I 
went  up  stairs  to  see  if  the  Professor  was  ready 
to  go  out.  Just  before  I reached  the  landing  I 
saw  his  door  opened  from  the  inside ; a long, 
delicate,  nervous  hand  (not  my  friend’s  hand 
certainly)  held  it  ajar.  At  the  sumo  time  I 
heard  Pcsca’s  voice  saying  eagerly,  in  low  tones, 
and  in  his  own  language:  “I  remember  the 
name,  hut  I don’t  know  the  man.  You  saw  at 
the  Opera,  he  was  so  charged  that  I could  not 
recognize  him.  I will  forward  the  report — I 
can  do  no  more.”  “ No  more  need  be  done,” 
answered  a second  voice.  The  door  opened 
wide,  and  the  light-haired  man  with  the  scar 
on  his  cheek — the  man  I had  seen  following 
Count  Fosco’s  cab  a week  before — came  out. 
He  bowed  ns  I drew  aside  to  let  him  pass;  his 
face  was  fearfully  pale,  and  lie  held  fast  by  the 
balusters  ns  he  descended  the  stairs. 

I pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  Fesca’s 
room.  He  was  crouched  tip,  in  the  strangest 
manner,  in  a corner  of  the  sofa.  He  seemed  to 
shrink  from  himself,  to  shrink  from  me,  when 
I approached  him. 

“Am  I disturbing  you?”  I asked.  “I  did 
not  know  you  had  a friend  with  you  till  I saw 
him  come  out.” 

“No  friend,”  said  Pesca,  eagerly.  “I  see 
him  to-day  for  the  first  time  and  the  last.” 

“ I am  afraid  lie  lias  brought  you  bad  news?” 

“ Horrible  news,  Walter ! Let  us  go  back  to 
London  ; I don’t  want  to  stop  here ; I am  sorry 
I ever  came.  The  misfortunes  of  my  youth  are 
very  hard  upon  me,”  lie  said,  turning  his  face 
to  the  wall;  “very  hard  upon  me  in  my  later 
time.  I try  to  forget  them,  and  they  will  not 
forget  vie  /” 

“We  can’t  return,  I am  afraid,  before  the 
afternoon,”  I replied.  “Would  you  like  to 
come  out  with  me,  in  the  mean  time?” 

“No,  my  friend ; I will  wait  here.  But  let 
us  go  hack  to-day — pray  let  us  go  hack.” 

I left  him  with  the  assnrance  that  he  should 
leave  Paris  that  afternoon.  We  had  arranged, 
the  evening  before,  to  ascend  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre-Dnme,  with  Victor  Hugo’s  noble  romance 
for  ottr  guide.  There  was  nothing  in  the  French 
capital  that  I wns  more  anxious  to  see,  and  I 
departed  by  myself  for  the  church. 

Approaching  Notre-Damc  by  the  river-side, 
I passed,  on  my  way,  the  terrible  dead-house  of 
Paris — the  Morgue.  A great  crowd  clamored 
and  heaved  round  the  door.  There  was  evident- 
ly sometliinginside which  excited  thepopular  cu- 
riosity, and  fed  the  popular  appetite  for  horror. 

I should  have  walked  on  to  the  church  if  the 
conversation  of  two  men  and  a woman  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  had  not  canght  my  ear. 
They  had  just  come  out  from  seeing  the  sight 
in  the  Morgue ; and  the  account  they  were  giv- 
ing of  the  dead  body  to  their  neighbors  described 
it  as  the  corpse  of  a man — a man  of  immense 
size,  with  a strange  mark  on  his  left  arm. 

The  moment  those  words  reached  me  I 
stopped,  and  took  my  place  with  the  crowd  go- 
ing in.  Some  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  truth 
had  crossed  my  mind  when  I heard  Pesca’s  voice 
through  the  open  door,  and  when  I saw  the 
stranger’s  face  as  lie  passed  me  on  the  stairs 
of  the  hotel.  Now  the  truth  itself  was  revealed 
to  me — revealed  in  the  chance  words  that  had 
just  reached  my  cars.  Other  vengeance  than 
mine  had  followed  that  fated  man  from  the  the- 
atre to  his  own  door;  from  his  own  door  to  his 
refuge  in  Paris.  Other  vengeance  than  mine 
had  called  him  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  and  had 
exacted  from  him  the  penalty  of  his  life.  The 
moment  when  I had  pointed  him  out  to  Pesca 
at  the  theatre,  in  the  hearing  of  that  stranger  hv 
our  side,  who  was  looking  for  him  too,  wns  the 
moment  that  sealed  his  doom.  I remembered 
the  straggle  in  my  own  heart  when  he  and  I stood 
face  to  face — the*  struggle  before  I could  let  him 
escape  me — and  shuddered  as  I recalled  it. 

Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  I pressed  in  with  the 
crowd,  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  great 
glass  screen  that  parts  the  dead  from  the  living 
at  the  Morgue — nearer  and  nearer,  till  I was 
close  behind  the  front  row  of  spectators,  and 
could  look  in. 

There  he  lay,  unowned,  unknown ; exposed 
to  the  flippant  curiosity  of  a French  mob— there 
was  the  dreadful  end  of  that  long  life  of  de- 
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graded  ability  and  heartless  crime ! Hushed  in 
the  sublime  repose  of  death,  the  broad,  firm, 
massive  face  and  head  fronted  us  so  grandly 
that  the  chattering  Frenchwomen  about  me  lift- 
ed their  hands  in  admiration,  and  cried,  in  shrill 
chorus,  “Ah,  what  a handsome  man!”  The 
wound  that  had  killed  him  had  been  struck  with 
a knife  or  dagger  exactly  over  his  heart.  No 
other  traces  of  violence  appeared  about  the  body, 
except  on  the  left  arm ; and  there,  exactly  in 
the  place  where  I had  seen  the  brand  on  Pesca’s 
arm,  were  two  deep  cuts  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  T,  which  entirely  obliterated  the  mark 
of  the  Brotherhood.  His  clothes  hung  above 
him,  showed  that  he  had  been  himself  conscious 
of  his  danger — they  were  clothes  that  had  dis- 
guised him  as  a French  artisan.  For  a few  mo- 
ments, but  not  for  longer,  I forced  myself  to  see 
these  things  through  the  glass  screen.  I can 
write  of  them  at  no  greater  length,  for  I saw  no 
m«e. 

The  few  facts  in  connection  with  his  death, 
which  I subsequently  ascertained  (partly  from 
Pesca  and  partly  from  other  sources),  may  be 
stated  here,  before  the  subject  is  dismissed  from 
these  pages. 

His  body  was  taken  out  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
disguise  which  I have  described  ; nothing  being 
found  on  him  which  revealed  his  name,  his  rank, 
or  his  place  of  abode.  The  hand  that  struck 
him  was  never  traced,  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  was  killed  were  never  discovered. 
I leave  others  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  in 
reference  to  the  secret  of  the  assassination,  as  I 
have  drawn  mine.  When  I have  intimated  that 
the  foreigner  with  the  scar  was  a Member  of 
the  Brotherhood  (admitted  in  Italy,  after  Pesca’s 
departure  from  his  native  country),  and  when 
I have  further  added  that  the  two  cuts,  in  the 
form  of  a T,  on  the  left  arm  of  the  dead  man, 
signified  the  Italian  word  “Traditore,”  and 
showed  that  justice  had  been  done  by  the  Broth- 
erhood on  a Traitor,  I have  contributed  all  that 
I know  toward  elucidating  the  mystery  of  Count 
Fosco’s  death. 

The  body  was  identified  the  day  after  I had 
seen  it  by  means  of  an  anonymous  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife.  He  was  buried  by  Madame 
Fosco,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pfcre  la  Chaise.  Fresh 
funeral  wreaths  continue  to  this  day  to  be  hung 
on  the  ornamental  bronze  railings  round  the 
tomb  by  the  Countess’s  own  hand.  She  lives 
in  the  strictest  retirement  at  Versailles.  Not 
long  since  she  published  a Biography  of  her 
deceased  husband.  The  work  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  the  name  that  was  really  his  own, 
or  on  the  secret  history  of  his  life  ; it  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his  domestic 
virtues,  the  assertion  of  his  rare  abilities,  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  honors  conferred  on  him. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  deatli  are  very 
briefly  noticed  ; and  arc  summed  up  on  the  last 


1 page  in  this  sentence:  “His  life  was  one  long 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  sacred  principles  of  Order — and  he  died  a 
Martyr  to  his  cause.” 

IIL 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed,  after  my 
return  from  Paris,  and  brought  no  changes  with 
them  which  need  be  noticed  here.  We  lived  so 
simply  and  quietly  that  the  income  which  I was 
now  steadily  earning  sufficed  for  all  our  wants. 

In  the  February  of  the  new  year  our  first 
child  was  born — a son.  My  mother  and  sister 
and  Mrs.  Vesey  were  our  guests  at  the  little 
christening  party,  and  Mrs.  Clements  was  pres- 
ent to  assist  my  wife  on  the  same  occasion. 
Marian  was  our  boy’s  godmother,  and  Pesca 
and  Mr.  Gilmore  (the  latter  acting  by  proxy) 
were  his  godfathers.  I may  add  here,  that,  when 
Mr.  Gilmore  returned  to  us,  a year  later,  he 
assisted  the  design  of  these  pages,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  writing  the  Narrative  which  appears 
early  in  the  story  under  his  name,  and  which, 
though  the  first  in  order  of  precedence,  was 
thus,  in  order  of  time,  the  last  that  I received. 

The  only  event  in  our  lives  which  now  re- 
mains to  be  recorded  occurred  when  our  little 
Walter  was  six  months  old. 

At  that  time  I was  sent  to  Ireland  to  make 
sketches  for  certain  forthcoming  illustrations  in 
the  newspaper  to  which  I was  attached.  I was 
away  for  nearly  a fortnight,  corresponding  regu- 
larly with  my  wife  and  Marian,  except  during 
the  last  three  days  of  my  absence,  when  my 
movements  were  too  uncertain  to  enable  me  to 
receive  letters.  I performed  the  latter  part  of 
my  journey  back  at  night,  and  when  I reached 
home  in  the  morning,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
there  was  no  one  to  receive  me.  Laura  and 
Marian  and  the  child  had  left  the  house  on  the 
day  before  my  return. 

A note  from  my  wife,  which  was  given  to  me 
by  the  servant,  only  increased  my  surprise,  by 
informing  me  that  they  had  gone  to  Limmcridge 
House.  Marian  had  prohibited  any  attempt  at 
written  explanations — I was  entreated  to  follow 
them  the  moment  I came  back — complete  en- 
lightenment awaited  me  on  my  arrival  in  Cum- 
berland— and  I was  forbidden  to  feel  the  slight- 
est anxiety  in  the  mean  time.  There  the  note 
ended. 

It  was  still  early  enough  to  catch  the  morn- 
ing train.  I reached  Limmeridge  House  the 
same  afternoon. 

My  wife  and  Marian  were  both  up  stairs. 
They  had  established  themselves  (by  way  of 
completing  my  amazement)  in  the  little  room 
which  had  been  once  assigned  to  me  for  a studio 
when  I was  employed  on  Mr.  Fairlie’s  drawings. 
On  the  very  chair  which  I used  to  occupy  when 
I was  at  work  Marian  was  sitting  now,  with  the 
child  industriously  sucking  his  coral  upon  her 
lap ; while  Laura  was  standing  by  the  well-re- 


membered drawing-table  which  I had  so  often 
used,  with  the  little  album  that  I had  filled  for 
her  in  past  times  open  under  her  hand. 

“What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  has  brought 
you  here?”  I asked.  “Does  Mr.  Fairlie 
know — ?” 

Marian  suspended  the  question  on  my  lips  by 
telling  me  that  Mr.  Fairlie  was  dead.  He  had 
been  struck  by  paralysis,  and  had  never  rallied 
after  the  shock.  Mr.  Kyrle  had  informed  them 
of  his  death,  and  had  advised  them  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Limmeridge  House. 

Some  dim  perception  of  a great  change  dawn- 
ed on  my  mind.  Laura  spoke  before  I had 
quite  realized  it.  She  stole  close  to  me  to  enjoy 
the  surprise  which  was  still  expressed  in  my  face. 

“My  darling  Walter,”  she  said,  “must  we 
really  account  for  our  boldness  in  coming  here? 
I am  afraid,  love,  I can  only  explain  it  by 
breaking  through  our  rule  and  referring  to  the 
past.” 

“There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  doing 
any  thing  of  the  kind,”  said  Marian.  “ We  can 
be  just  as  explicit,  and  much  more  interesting, 
by  referring  to  the  future.”  She  rose,  and  held 
up  the  child,  kicking  and  crowing  in  her  arms. 
“Do  you  know  who  this  is,  Walter  ?”  she  asked, 
with  bright  team  of  happiness  gathering  in  her 
eyes. 

“ Even  my  bewilderment  has  its  limits,”  I re- 
plied. “ I think  I can  still  answer  for  knowing 
my  own  child.” 

“Child!”  she  exclaimed,  with  all  her  easy 
gayety  of  old  times..  “ Do  you  talk  in  that 
familiar  manner  of  one  of  the  landed  gentry  of 
England  ? Are  you  aware,  when  I present  this 
august  baby  to  your  notice,  in  whose  presence 
you  stand  ? Evidently  not ! Let  me  make  two 
eminent  personages  known  to  one  another : Mr. 
Walter  Hartright — the  Heir  of  Limmeridge. 

So  she  spoke.  In  writing  those  last  words  I 
have  written  all.  The  pen  falters  in  my  hand ; 
the  long,  happy  labor  of  many  months  is  over ! 
Marian  was  the  good  angel  of  our  lives — let 
Marian  end  our  Story. 

THE  END. 


THE  RACE-HORSE  “BOURBON.” 

Bourbon,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration, is  a very  promising  three-vear-old,  and 
the  winner  of  the  two-mile  race  on  Fashion  Course, 
Long  Island,  June  22,  1860. 

He  is  the  property  of  T.  Puryear,  Esq.,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  has  great  confi- 
dence in  his  future  career  on  the  turf.  Like  Nich- 
olas, he  was  sired  by  Glencoe,  out  of  Fleur-de-lis ; 
and  possesses  all  the  requisite  points  of  a racer  in 
an  eminent  degree.  His  color  is  dark-brown,  with 
black  legs,  mane,  and  tail ; his  form  tall,  strong, 


and  racer-looking.  In  the  two-mile  race  on  the 
Fashion  Course  his  opponent,  Irona,  though  well- 
ridden,  had  neither  the  stride  nor  the  bottom  of 
this  magnificeut  colt,  who  won  easily  in  3 minutes 
5l£  seconds. 


THE  VIRGIN. 


Every  reader  of  medieval  history  has  heard  of 
the  instrument  of  torture  called  the  Virgin.  An 
English  curiosity-hunter,  Mr.  Pearsall,  has  "lately 
discovered  one  of  these  ancient  Virgins,  and  pub- 
lishes an  engraving  of  it,  which  we  copy  on  Darre 
573.  Mr.  Pearsall  says  of  it : 


“From  the  engraving,  which  represents  the  interior 
it  is  evident  that  the  front  of  the  figure  opened  like  fold* 
ing-doors,  the  two  halves  of  the  front  part  being  connect* 
ed  by  liingeB  witli  the  back  part.  On  the  inside  of  the 
right  breast  are  thirteen  quadrangular  poniards;  on  the 
left  breast  there  are  eight  of  these  weapons,  and  two 
more  project  from  the  inside  of  the  head.  These  last 
were  intended,  it  is  supposed,  to  pierce  the  eyes  of  the 
victim,  who,  from  this  circumstance,  is  conjectured  to 
have  entered  the  machine  backward,  and  in  this  position 
to  have  been  stabbed  by  the  protruded  stilettos.  It  ig 
not  known  exactly  now  in  what  way  the  engine  operated 
the  mecliunism  being  no  longer  attached ; but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
similar  figure  called  Mater  Dolorosa— said  to  have  been 
been  found  in  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid — performed  its 
ghastly  office.  This  latter  instrument,  in  its  ordinary 
appearance,  was  that  of  a female  with  her  arms  crossed 
on  her  bosom  ; but  by  mechanical  appliances  the  arms 
were  expanded,  and  then  the  inside  of  them  was  seen  to 
be  studded  with  small  dirks.  The  person  to  be  executed 
was  placed  opposite  to  her,  breast  to  breast;  then  her 
arms,  being  clasped  round  his  back  by  means  of  some 
powerful  screwing  implement,  were  made  to  grasp  him 
tightly.  While  she  held  him  thus  a trap-door  opened  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  he  was  held  suspended  over  a yawn- 
ing gulf.  In  this  situation  he  was  importuned  to  con- 
fess his  guilt  until  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  machine 
had  squeezed  the  life  from  his  body,  which  was  then  re- 
leased, and  fell  through  the  aperture  into  an  oubliette." 


THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER  AT 
NAPLES. 

Some  excitement  was  lately  caused  bv  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  prison  of  San  Francisco,  at  Naples, 
of  a prisoner  who  at  first  could  give  no  account  of 
himself,  and  of  whom  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
prison  registers.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
he  was  a second  edition  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,  who  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  birth. 
Other  accounts  stated  that  he  was  an  American. 
We  give  on  page  573  a portrait  of  the  poor  fellow, 
He  had  been  imprisoned  four  years  at  Rome  and 
Naples:  no  charge  had  ever  been  brought  against 
him  : he  had  been  starved,  and  his  clothes  had  rot- 
ted off  his  back.  When  he  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  a benevolent  Neapolitan  he  could  hardly  walk, 
was  almost  blind,  and  cried,  in  his  bewilderment 
and  confusion,  “Where  am  I?” 

His  story  was  published  in  No.  189  of  Harper's 
Weekly , dated  July  28,  page  503. 
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“ You  can,”  said  I, 
with  a great  effort  to 
seem  calm  and  as- 
sured. 

“ You  give  me  your 
word  upon  it  ?” 

“ I do,”  said  I,  try- 
ing to  appear  bold; 

“and  my  hand  be 
witness  of  it.” 

“Well,”  resumed 
he,  drawing  a long 
breath,  “here  it  is: 

I have  remarked  that 
for  above  a week  back 
you  have  never  wait- 
ed for  the  post-boy’s 
return  to  the  cottage, 
but  always  have  come 
down  to  the  village 
yourself.” 

I nodded  assent, 
but  said  nothing. 

“I  have  remarked 
besides,”  said  he, 

“that  when  told  at 
the  office  there  was 
no  letter  for  you,  you 
came  away  sad-look- 
ing  and  fretted, 
scarcely  spoke  for 
some  time,  and  seem- 
ed altogether  down- 
cast and  depressed.” 

“I  don’t  deny  it,” 
said  I,  calmly. 

“Well,”  continued 
he,  “some  old  expe- 
riences of  mine  have 
taught  me  that  this 
sort  of  anxiety  has 
generally  but  one 
source  with  fellows 
of  our  age,  and  which 
simply  means  that  the 
remittance  we  have  counted  upon  as  certain  has 
been,  from  some  cause  or  other,  delayed.  Isn’t 
that  the  truth  ?” 

“No,”  said  I,  joyfully,  for  I was  greatly  re- 
lieved bv  his  words;  “no,  on  my  honor,  nothing 
of  the  kind.” 

“ I may  not  have  hit  the  thing  exactly,”  said 
he,  hurriedly,  “but  I’ll  be  sworn  it  is  a money 
matter,  and  if  a couple  of  hundred  pounds  be 
of  the  least  service — ” 

“My  dear,  kind-hearted  fellow,”  broke  I in, 
“I  can’t  endure  this  longer;  it  is  no  question 
of  money ; it  is  nothing  that  affects  my  means, 
though  I half  wish  it  were,  to  show  you  how 
cheerfully  I could  owe  you  my  escape  from  a 
difficulty — not,  indeed,  that  I need  another  tie 
to  bind  me  to  you — ” But  I could  say  no  more, 
for  my  eyes  were  swimming  ovev,  and  my  lips 
trembling. 

“ Then,”  cried  he,  “ I have  only  to  ask  pardon 
for  thus  obtruding  upon  your  confidence.  You’ll 
forgive  me,  I hope.” 

I was  too  full  of  emotion  to  do  more  than 
squeeze  his  hand  affectionately,  and  thus  we 
walked  along,  side  by  side,  neither  uttering  a 
word.  At  last,  and,  as  it  were,  with  an  effort, 
by  a bold  transition  to  carry  our  thoughts  into 
another  and  very  different  channel,  he  said, 
“Here’s  a letter  from  old  Dyke,  our  landlord. 
The  worthy  father  has  been  enjoying  himself  in 
a tour  of  English  watering-places,  and  has  now 
started  for  a few  weeks  up  the  Rhine.  His  ac- 
count of  his  holiday,  as  he  calls  it,  is  amusing; 
nor  less  so  is  the  financial  accident  to  which 
he  owes  the  excursion.  Take  it  and  read  it,” 
added  he,  giving  me  the  epistle.  “If  the  style 
be  the  man,  his  reverence  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
cipher.” 

I bestowed  little  attention  on  this  speech,  ut- 
tered, as  I perceived,  rather  from  the  impulse 
of  starting  a new  topic  than  any  thing  else,  and 


centric  uncle,  who 
lived  in  a sort  of 
costly  reclusion  in 
one  of  the  Cumber- 
land dales : Edward, 
who  had  served  in 
the  army,  and  been 
In- 
had 


dian  campaig  , 
given  up  the  service 
in  a fit  of  impatience 
at  being  passed  over 
in  promotion.  His 
uncle  resented  the 
rash  step  by  with- 
drawing the  liberal 
allowance  he  had 
usually  made  him, 
and  they  quarreled. 
Maiy  Crofton,  es- 
pousing her  brother’s 
side,  quitted  her  guar- 
dian’s roof  to  join  his, 
and  thus  had  they 
rambled  about  the 
world  for  two  or  three 
years,  on  means  scan- 
ty enough,  but  still 
sufficient  to  provide 
for  those  who  neither 
sought  to  enter  socie- 
ty nor  partake  of  its 
pleasures. 

As  I advanced  in 
the  intimacy  I be- 
depositary  of 


came 

the  secrets  of  each. 
Edward’s  was  the  sor- 
row he  felt  for  having 
involved  his  sister  in 
his  own  ruin,  and 
been  the  means  of 
separating  her  from 
one  so  well  able  and 
so  willing  to  befriend  her.  Hers  was  the  more 
bitter  thought  that  their  narrow  means  should 
prejudice  her  brother’s  chances  of  recovery,  for 
his  chest  had  shown  symptoms  of  dangerous 
disease,  requiring  all  that  climate  and  consum- 
mate care  might  do  to  overcome.  Preyed  on 
incessantly  by  this  reflection — unable  to  banish 
it,  equally  unable  to  resist  its  force — she  took 
the  first  and  only  step  she  had  ever  adventured 
without  his  knowledge,  and  written  to  her  uncle 
a long  letter  of  explanations  and  entreaty. 

I saw  the  letter ; I read  it  carefully  over.  It 
was  all  that  sisterly  love  and  affection  could  dic- 
tate, accompanied  by  a sense  of  dignity,  that  if 
her  appeal  should  be  unsuccessful,  no  slight 
should  be  passed  upon  her  brother,  who  was 
unaware  of  the  step  thus  taken.  To  express 
this  sufficiently,  she  was  driven  to  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  Edward  would  never  have  him- 
self stooped  to  the  appeal ; and  so  careful  was 
she  of  his  honor  in  this  respect,  that  she  repeat- 
ed— with  what  appeared  to  me  unnecessary  in- 
sistence— that  the  request  should  be  regarded 
as  hers,  and  liers  only.  In  fact,  this  was  the 
uppermost  sentiment  in  the  whole  epistle.  I 
ventured  to  say  as  much,  and  endeavored  to 
induce  her  to  moderate  in  some  degree  the 
amount  of  this  pretension  ; but  she  resisted 
firmly  and  decidedly.  Now  I have  recorded 
this  circumstance  here — less  for  itself  than  to 
mention  how  by  its  means  this  little  contro- 
versy led  to  a great  intimacy  between  us — in- 
ducing us,  while  defending  our  separate  views, 
to  discuss  each  other’s  motives,  and  even  char- 
acters, with  the  widest  freedom.  I called  her 
enthusiast,  and  in  return  she  styled  me  worldly 
and  calculating ; and,  indeed,  I tried  to  seem 
so,  and  fortified  my  opinions  by  prudential  max- 
ims and  severe  reflections  I should  have  been 
sorely  indisposed  to  adopt  in  my  own  case.  I 
believe  she  saw  all  this.  I am  sure  she  read 
me  aright,  and  perceiv- 
ed that  I was  arguing 
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§|||§r/'  without  speaking.  I 

|(jj  iMM  l)  j saw  plainly  there  was 

rllilllimUlf- ' s°mething  on  his  mind 

WJ  II  |j'  which  he  found  difficult 

t0  °Pen>  and  I half 
BfflllU  ?]  dreaded  lest  he  might 

liUluAr-iln1  have  discovered  his  sis- 

tor’s  secret,  and  have 
afljih  I j | disapproved  of  my  share 

fStmln||  in  her  procedure. 

jflWjgdllljl ' “ Algy,  ” said  he,  call- 

ing  me  by  my  Christian 
gjgg=i|j>;  name,  which  he  very 

— - ~ rarely  did,  “I  have 

something  to  say  to  you  1 
~ if  I only  knew  how  to 

approach  it.  Can  I be 
quite  certain  that  you’ll 
take  my  frankness  in 
stKXjl'Apc  - good  part  ?” 


I USED  TO  GO  EACH  MORNING  TO  THE  POST  IN  THE  VILLAGE,"  ETC. 


THE  RUSTLE  OF  A MUSLIN  DRESS  HASTILY  BRUSHING  THROUGH  THE 
TREES,"  ETC. 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A.  LIFE’S  ROMANCE, 


taking  the  letter  half  mechanically,  I thrust  it 
in  my  pocket.  One  or  two  efforts  we  made  at 
conversation  were  equally  failures,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  me  when  Crofton,  suddenly  remember- 
ing some  night-lines  ho  had  laid  in  a mountain 
lake  a few  miles  off,  hastily  shook  my  hand,  and 
said,  “Good-by  till  dinner-time.” 

When  I reached  the  cottage,  instead  of  en- 
tering I strolled  into  the  garden,  and  sought 
out  a little  summer-house  of  sweet-brier  and 
honey-sucklej  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Some 
strange,  vague  impression  was  on  me  that  I 
needed  time  and  place  to  commune  with  myself 
and  be  alone;  that  a large^unsettled  account 
lay  between  me  and  my  conscience,  which  could 
not  be  longer  deferred,  but  of  what  nature,  how 
originating,  and  how  tending,  I know  nothing 
whatever. 

I resolved,  however,  to  submit  myself  to  a 
regular  interrogatory,  by  a close  and  searching 
examination,  to  ascertain  what  I might  about 
myself.  In  my  favorite  German  authors  I had 
frequently  read  that  men’s  failures  in  life  were 
chiefly  owing  to  neglect  of  this  habit  of  self- 
investigation ; that  though  we  calculate  well  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  enterprise,  we  omit 
the  more  important  estimate  of  what  may  be 
our  own  capacity  to  effect  an  object,  what  are 
our  resources,  wherein  our  deficiencies. 

“Now  for  it,”  thought  I,  as  I entered  the  lit- 
tle arbor— “ now  for  it,  Potts ; kiss  the  book, 
and  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.” 

As  I said  this  I took  off  my  hat  and  bowed 
respectfully  around  to  the  members  of  an  imag- 
inary court.  “ My  name,”  said  I,  in  a clear  and 
respectful  voice,  “is  Algernon  Sydney  Potts. 
If  I be  pushed  to  the  avowal,  I am  sorry  it  is 
Potts!  Algernon  Sydney  do  a deal,  but  they 
can’t  do  every  thing — not  to  say  that  captious 
folk  see  a certain  bathos  in  the  collocation  with 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ovn  life  at  the  Rosary — for  it  was  our  life 
now  of  which  I have  to  speak — was  one  of  un- 
broken enjoyment.  On  fine  days  we  fished — 
that  is,  Crofton  did — and  I loitered  along  some 
river’s  bank  till  I found  a quiet  spot  to  plant  my 
rod  and  stretch  myself  on  the  grass,  now  read- 
ing, oftener  dreaming,  such  glorious  dreams  as 
only  come  in  the  leafy  shading  of  summer  time 
to  a mind  enraptured  with  all  around  it.  The 
lovely  scenery  and  the  perfect  solitude  of  the 
spot  ministered  well  to  my  fanciful  mood,  and 
left  me  free  to  weave  the  most  glittering  web 
of  incident  for  my  future.  So  utterly  was  all 
the  past  blotted  from  my  memory  that  I recall- 
ed nothing  of  existence  more  remote  than  my 
first  evening  at  the  cottage.  If  for  a passing 
instant  a thought  of  by-gones  would  obtrude,  I 
hastened  to  escape  from  it  as  from  a gloomy 
reminiscence.  1 turned  away,  as  would  a 
dreamer  who  dreaded  to  awaken  out  of  some 
delicious  vision,  and  who  would  not  face  the 
dull  aspect  of  reality.  Three  weeks  thus  glided 
by  of  such  happiness  as  I can  scarcely  yet  recall 
without  emotion  ! The  Croftons  had  come  to 
treat  me  like  a brother ; they  spoke  of  family 
events  in  all  freedom  before  me  ; talked  of  the 
most  confidential  things  in  my  presence ; and 
discussed  their  future  plans  and  their  means  as 
freely  in  my  hearing  as  though  I had  been  kith 
and  kin  with  them.  I learned  that  they  were 
orphans,  educated  and  brought  up  by  a rich,  ec- 
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my  surname.  Can  a man  hope  to  make  such  a 
name  illustrious?  Can  ho  aspire  to  the  notion 
of  a time  when  people  will  aliude  to  the  great 
Fotts,  the  celebrated  Potts,  the  immortal  Potts?” 
I grew  very  red,  I felt  my  cheek  on  lire  ns  I ut- 
tered this,  and  I suddenly  bethought  mo  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  I said  aloud,  “And  if  Pitt,  why  not 
Potts?”  That  was  a most  healing  recollection. 
I reveled  in  it  for  a long  time.  “ How  true  is 
it,”  said  I,  “ that  the  halo  of  greatness  illumines 
all  within  its  circle,  and  the  man  is  merged  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  achievements!  The  men 
who  start  in  life  with  high-sounding  designations 
have  but  to  fulfill  a foregone  pledge — to  pay  the 
bill  that  Fortune  has  indorsed.  Not  so  was  our 
case,  Pitt.  To  us  is  it  to  lay  every  foundation- 
stone  of  our  future  greatness.  There  was  no- 
thing in  your  surname  to  foretell  you  would  be 
a Minister  of  State  at  onc-and-thirty — there  is 
no  letter  in  mine  to  indicate  that  I shall  be.  But 
what  is  it  that  I am  to  he?  Is  it  Poet,  Philos- 
opher, Politician,  Soldier,  or  Discoverer?  Am 
I to  be  great  in  Art,  or  illustrious  in  Letters? 
Is  there  to  be  an  icc  tract  of  Behring’s  Straits 
called  Potts’s  Point,  or  a planet  styled  Pottsium 
Sidus?  And  when  centuries  have  rolled  over, 
will  historians  have  their  difficulty  about  the 
first  Potts,  and  what  liis  opinions  were  on  this 
subject  or  that?” 

Then  came  a low  soft  sound  of  half-suppress- 
ed laughter,  and  then  the  rustle  of  a muslin 
dress  hastily  brushing  through  the  trees.  I 
rushed  out  from  niy  retreat  and  hurried  down 
the  walk.  No  one  to  be  seen — not  a soul;  not 
a sound,  either,  to  be  heard. 

“No  use  hiding,  Mary,”  I called  out,  “I  saw 
yon  all  the  time ; my  mock  confession  was  got 
up  merely  to  amuse  you.  Come  out  boldly  and 
laugh  as  long  as  you  will.”  No  answer.  This 
refusal  amazed  me.  It  was  like  a disbelief  in 
my  assertion.  “Come,  come!”  I cried,  “you 
can’t  preteud  to  think  I was  serious  m all  this 
vainglorious  nonsense.  Come,  Mary,  and  let 
us  enjoy  the  laugh  at  it  together.  If  you  don’t, 
I shall  be  angry.  I’ll  take  it  ill — very  ill.  ” 

Still  no  reply.  Could  I,  then,  have  been  de- 
ceived? Was  it  a mere  delusion?  But  no;  I 
heard  the  low  laugh,  and  the  rustle  of  the  dress, 
and  the  quick  tread  upon  the  gravel,  too  plainly 
for  any  mistake,  and  so  I returned  to  the  cot- 
tage in  chagrin  and  ill-temper.  As  I passed 
the  open  windows  of  the  little  drawing-room  I 
saw  Mary  seated  at  her  work,  with,  as  was  iicr 
custom,  an  open  book  on  a little  table  beside 
her.  Absorbed  as  she  was,  site  did  not  lift  her 
head  nor  notice  my  approach  till  I entered  the 
room. 

“ Yon  have  no  letter  for  me  ?”  cried  she,  in  a 
voice  of  sorrowful  meaning. 

“ None,”  said  I,  scrutinizing  her  closely,  and 
sorely  puzzled  what  to  make  of  her  calm  deport- 
ment. “ Have  you  been  out  in  the  garden  this 
morning?”  asked  I,  abruptly. 

“No,”  said  she,  frankly. 

“Not  quitted  the  house  at  all?” 

“ No.  Why  do  you  ask?”  cried  she,  in  some 
surprise. 

“I’ll  tell  yon,”  said  I,  sitting  down  at  her  side, 
and  speaking  in  a low  and  confidential  tone, 
“a  strange  thing  has  just  happened  to  me.” 
And  with  that  I narrated  the  incident,  glossing 
over,  as  best  I might,  the  absurdity  of  my  solilo- 
quizing, and  the  nature  of  the  self-examination 
1 was  engaged  in.  Without  waiting  for  me  to 
finish,  she  broke  in  suddenly  with  a low  laugh, 
and  said, 

“It  must  have  been  Rose.” 

“And  who  is  Rose?”  asked  I,  half  sternly. 

“A  cousin  of  ours,  a mere  school-girl,  who 
has  just  arrived.  She  came  by  the  mail  this 
morning  when  you  were  out.  But  here  she  is, 
coming  up  the  walk.  Just  step  behind  that 
screen,  and  you  shall  have  your  revenge.  I’ll 
make  her  tell  every  thing.” 

I had  barely  time  to  conceal  myself  in  my 
ambush  when,  with  a merry  laugh,  a fresh,  girl- 
ish voice  called  out,  “I’ve  seen  him  ! I’ve  seen 
him,  Mary ! 1 was  sitting  on  the  rock  beside 
the  river  when  he  came  into  the  summer-house, 
and,  evidently  fancying  himself  alone  and  un- 
seen, proceeded  to  make  his  confession  to  him- 
self.” 

“ His  confession ! How  do  yon  mean  ? or  of 
what  ?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  exactly  know  whether  that  be 
the  proper  name  for  it,  but  it  was  a sort  of  self- 
examination  ; not  very  painful,  certainly,  inas- 
much as  it  was  rather  flattering  than  other- 
wise.” 


“I  really  can  not  understand  you,  Rose.” 

“I’m  not  surprised,”  said  she,  laughing  again. 
“ It  was  some  time  before  I could  satisfy  myself 
that  he  was  not  talking  to  somebody  else,  or  read- 
ing out  of  a book,  and  when,  peeping  through 
the  leaves,  I perceived  he  was  quite  ulonc,  I al- 
most screamed  out  with  laughing.” 

“But  why,  child?  What  was  the  absurdity 
that  amused  you?” 

“Fancy  the  creature.  I need  not  describe 
him,  Molly.  You  know  him  well,  with  his  great 
staring  light-green  eyes,  and  his  wild  yellow 
hair.  Imagine  his  walking  madly  to  and  fro, 
tossing  his  long  arms  about  in  uncouth  gestures, 
while  lie  asked  himself  seriously  whether  lie 
wouldn’t  be  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Michael 
Angelo,  or  Nelson.  Fancy  his  gravely  inquir- 
ing of  himself  what  remarkable  qualities  pre- 
dominated in  his  nature : was  he  more  of  a 
sculptor,  or  a politician,  or  had  fate  destined 
him  to  discover  new  worlds,  or  to  conquer  the 
old  ones ! If  I hadn’t  been  actually  listening  to 
the  creature,  and  occasionally  looking  at  him, 
too,  I’d  have  doubted  my  senses.  Oh  dear! 
shall  I ever  forget  the  earnest  absurdity  of  bis 
manner  as  he  said  something  about  the  1 ' 

The  reminisceCtbS^Jj  4<SIQnife)l'  for  her,  for 


and  fearful  that  Mary  might  finish  by  discover- 
ing me,  I stole  from  the  room  and  rushed  out 
into  the  wood. 

What  is  it  that  renders  ridicule  more  insup- 
portable than  vituperation?  Why  is  the  vio- 
lence of  passion  itself  more  easy  to  endure  than 
the  sting  of  sarcastic  satire?  What  weak  spot 
in  our  nature  does  this  peculiar  passion  assail  ? 
And  again,  why  are  all  the  noble  aspirations  of 
high-hearted  enthusiasm,  the  grand  self-reliance 
of  daring  minds,  ever  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
such  seotfings?  Have  the  scorners  never  read 
of  Wolfe,  of  Murat,  or  of  Nelson  ? Has  not  a 
more  familiar  instance  reached  them  of  one  who 
foretold  to  an  unwilling  senate  the  time  when 
they  would  hang  in  expectancy  on  his  words, 
and  treasure  them  as  wisdom  ? Cruel,  narrow- 
minded, and  unjust  world,  with  whom  nothing 
succeeds  except  success ! 

The  man  who  contracts  a debt  is  never  called 
cheat  till  liis  inability  to  discharge  it  lias  been 
proven  clearly  and  beyond  a doubt ; but  be  who 
enters  into  an  engagement  with  his  own  heart 
to  gain  a certain  prize,  or  reach  a certain  goal, 
is  made  a mockery  and  a sneer  by  all  whose  own 
humble  faculties  represent  such  striving  as  im- 
possible. From  thoughts  like  these  I went  on 
to  speculate  whether  I should  ever  be  able,  in 
the  zenith  of  my  great  success,  to  forgive  those 
captious  jnd  disparaging  critics  who  had  once 
endeavored  to  clump  my  ardor  and  bar  my  ca- 
reer. I own  I found  it.  exceedingly  difficult  fo 
be  generous,  and  in  particular  to  that  young 
minx  of  sixteen  who  had  dared  to  make  a jest 
of  my  pretensions. 

I wandered  along  thus  for  hours.  Many  a 
grassy  path  of  even  sward  led  through  the  for- 
est, and  taking  one  of  those  which  skirted  the 
stream,  I strolled  along,  unconscious  alike  of 
time  and  place.  Out  of  the  purely  personal  in- 
terests which  occupied  my  mind  sprang  others, 
and  I bethought  me  with  a grim  satisfaction  of 
the  severe  lesson  Mary  must  have  ere  this  read 
Rose  upon  her  presumption  and  her  flippancy, 
telling  her,  in  stern  accents,  how  behind  that 
screen  the  man  was  standing  she  had  dared  to 
make  the  subject  of  her  laughter.  Ob,  how  she 
blushes!  wluit  flush  of  crimson  shame  spreads 
over  her  face,  her  temples,  and  her  neck ! what 
large  tears  overflow  her  lids,  and  fall  along  her 
cheeks!  I actually  pity  her  suffering,  and  am 
pained  at  her  grief. 

“Spare  her,  dear  Mary!”  I cry  out;  “after 
all,  she  is  but  a child.  Why  blame  her  that  she 
can  not  measure  greatness,  as  philosophers  meas- 
ure mountains,  by  the  shadow  ?” 

Egotism,  in  every  one  of  its  moods  and  tenses, 
must  have  a strong  fascination.  At  least,  I 
walked  on  for  many  a mile  while  thus  thinking, 
without  tiie  slightest  sense  of  weariness,  or  any 
want  of  food.  The  morning  glided  over,  and 
the  hot  noon  was  passed,  and  the  day  was  sober- 
ing down  into  the  more  solemn  tints  of  coming 
evening,  while  thus  I loitered  or  lay  in  the  tall 
grass,  still  deep  in  my  musings. 

In  taking  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket 
I accidentally  drew  forth  the  priest’s  letter,  and 
in  a sort  of  half-indolent  curiosity  proceeded  to 
read  it.  The  hand  was  a cramped  and  some- 
what rugged  one,  the  writing  of  a man  to  whom 
the  manual  part  of  correspondence  is  a heavy 
burden,  and  who  consequently  incurs  such  labor 
as  rarely  as  is  possible.  As  for  the  composi- 
tion, it  had  all  the  charm  of  ease,  and  was  as 
unstudied  as  need  be,  the  writer  being  evident- 
ly one  who  cared  little  for  the  graces  of  style, 
satisfied  to  discuss  his  subject  in  the  familiar 
terms  of  his  ordinary  conversation. 

Although  I do  not  mean  to  impose  more  than 
an  extract  from  it  on  my  reader,  I must  reserve 
even  that  much  for  my  next  chapter. 


FATE  AND  A HEART. 

It  was  midnight  when  I listened, 

And  I heard  two  voices  speak ; 

One  was  harsh,  and  stern,  and  cruel, 

And  the  other  soft  and  weak: 

Yet  I saw  no  vision  enter, 

And  I heard  no  steps  depart 
Of  this  Tyrant  and  his  Captive — 

Fate  it  might  be  and  a Heart. 

Thus  the  stern  voice  spake  in  triumph : 

“I  have  shut  your  life  away 
From  the  radiant  world  of  nature 
And  the  perfumed  light  of  day. 

You,  who  loved  to  steep  your  spirit 
In  the  charm  of  earth’s  delight, 

See  no  glory  of  the  day-tirae, 

And  no  sweetness  of  the  night.” 

But  the  soft  voice  answered  calmly: 

“Nay:  for  when  the  March  winds  bring 
Just  a whisper  to  my  window, 

I can  dream  the  rest  of  spring; 

And  to-day  I saw  a swallow 
Flitting  past  my  prison  bars, 

And  my  cell  has  just  one  corner, 

Whence  at  night  I see  the  stars.” 

But  its  bitter  taunt  repeating, 

Cried  the  harsh  voice:  “Where  are  they — 
All  the  friends  of  former  hours 
Who  forget  your  name  to-day? 

All  the  links  of  love  are  shattered, 

Which  yon  thought  so  strong  before, 

And  your  life  is  doubly  lonely 
And  alone,  since  loved  no  more.” 

But  the  low  voice  spake  still  lower : 

“ Nay  : I know  the  golden  chain 
Of  my  love  is  purer,  stronger, 
i |\|For  the  cruel  fire  of  pain : 


They  remember  me  no  longer, 

But  I,  grieving  here  aloue, 

Bind  their  souls  to  me  forever, 

By  the  love  within  my  own.” 

But  the  voice  cried:  “Once,  remember, 
You  devoted  soul  and  mind 

To  the  welfare  of  your  brethren, 

To  the  service  of  your  kind : 

Now,  what  sorrow  can  you  comfort, 
You,  who  lie  in  helpless  pain, 

With  an  impotent  compassion, 

Fretting  out  your  life  in  vain?” 

“Nay;”  and  then  the  gentle  answer 
Rose  more  loud  and  full  and  clear: 

“For  the  sake  of  all  rny  brethren, 

I thank  God  that  I am  here! 

Poor  had  been  my  life’s  best  efforts, 
Now  I waste  no  thought  or  breath ; 

For  the  prayer  of  those  who  suffer 
Has  the  strength  of  love  and  death.” 
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upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  pur- 
chasing. Particular  attention  paid 
to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing 
samples  to  order  from  can  have  them 
sent,  with  the  privilege  of  exchang- 
ing any  thing  that  may  be  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD, 

No.  208  Broadway. 


ONE  AGENT  WANTED  in  every 

County  of  the  U.  8.  to  sell,  by  subscription,  the 
best  and  most  saleable  Rooks  published.  A small  cap- 
ital only  is  necessary,  and  large  profits  are  certain. 
Address  LEARY,  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


“ALL  PLEASE  SOUND.” 

Father  Kemp’s 
Old  Folk3’  Concert  Tunes, 

As  sung  by  the  original  “ CLD  FOLKS  COMPANY” 
under  his  management  at  over  Niue  Hundred  Concerts 
throughout  the  i nited  States.  Price  25  cents,  on  receipt 
of  which  copies  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Pub- 
lished by  OLIVER  D1TSON  & CO.,  -77  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


Useful  to  Everybody. 

IIAND-BOOXS  FOR  HOME  IMPROVEMENT. 

HOW  TO  WRITE,  I HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 

HOW  TO  TALK,  I HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 

Price,  singly,  post-paid,  cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  SO 
cents;  or  in  one  large  handsome  volume,  $1  50. 

Agents  wanted.  Address, 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Gifts 

Gifts 
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nothing. 

Mailed 


Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  gives 
a full  list  of  all  useful,  scientific, 
and  entertaining  works  in  print, 
witli  description  of  size,  binding, 
and  price.  Is  Invaluable  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  of  reading 
matter,  or  in  the  formation  of  a 
Library. 


It  is  mailed  free  to  any  address, 
on  application.  It  contains  a full 
explanation  of  our  business,  our 
terms  to  Agents,  and  directions 
how  to  send  for  books  and  receive 
them  without  delay  in  transmis- 
sion of  money  or  books  to  their 
destination. 


We  would  take  occasion  to  state, 
that  our  facilities  for  business  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  house  in  tlie 
country.  Having  established  our 
business  in  1854,  we  have  now  en- 
tered the  sixth  year  of  the  enter- 
prise, with  capital  and  experience 
to  conduct  our  trade  with  greater 
liberality  than  ever  heretofore. 


Agents  are  particularly  request- 
ed to  examine  our  inducements  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade  of 
1S60-G1,  confident  that  they  are 
unprecedented  by  any  previous  of- 
fers ; and  would  request  the  atten- 
tion of  book  agents  generally,  as 
heavier  subscriptions  can  be  made 
than  by  any  other  inede  of  soiling 
books. 


Any  person  can  act  as  Agent  by 
soliciting  subscriptions  among 
friends  or  acquaintances,  and 
forming  a club ; and  by  economis- 
ing leisure  moments  any  person 
may  lay  the  foundation  for  a val- 
uable Library,  obtain  an  elegant 
Watch,  or  some  other  article  val- 
uable for  a lifetime. 


Reflect. 

Send  for  a Catalogue. 

Examine  it  Carefully  at  your  Leisure. 

And  form  an  opinion  for  yourself. 

COMMON  SENSE 


Will  teach  you  the  economy  of  making  purchases 
where  the  largest  amount  of  value  is  rendered  for  your 
investment. 


RECOLLECT, 

With  every  Book  a Gift  worth  from 
50  Cents  to  $100. 


Address 

D.  W.  EVANS  & C0., 


fikCK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
MAGAZINE  c»n  always  lie  had 


Original  fr®s7‘7  Broadway, 

“tlWV'&RbITY  OF  MICHim-lYork- 


575 


September  8,  I860.] 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Thomas  Andrews  & co., 

IMPOHTKIW  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

Nos.  1 36  and  138  Cedar  Street, 

CHRMTCAI.  WORKS,*  i. Excelsior  Steam  Mills," 
Nos.  46  to54  Morgan ot,/-  New  York. 

Jersey  City.  > 

Bi-CAnnoNATB  Son  a.  Imported  fn  112  lb.  kegs,  ob  bb- 

PAOKEP  IN  BAPEKB  OB  HOXFB.  ' 

Cream  Tartar,  perfectly  pork,  in  papers,  boxes,  or 
barrels,  or  crystals. 

Exoblbior  Yeast  Powder,  beliable  and  eoonomio- 
it,  tlie  very  best  in  use. 

Excelsior.  pure  doodle  refined,  Family  and  Soda 
Salebatos,  iii  all  styles,  as  nmde  at  our  Chemical  Works. 

Newcastle  Sal  Soda,  in  casks,  barrels,  or  125  lb. 
keec  by  iln»  ton  or  to  arrive. 

Hoda  Asii  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  brands, 
different  grades  and  tests,  lor  Glass  and  Soap  Milkers. 

Prepared  I’otasii.  in  C,  12,  and  21  lb.  tins,  in  case 
and  in  original  barrels. 

go\r  Powder  for  wasiiino,  36  and  60  papers  in  a 
box.  full  directions  for  n-e. 

Indigo,  Madras,  Manilla,  and  other  qualities, 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


IVhoscsale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  IIENIIY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  eases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 

St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Formerly  at 

St.  Nicholas  and  I E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue  f Proprietor. 

Hotels.  J 


CONGRESS  HALL, 
Saratoga  Springs. 

This  well-kept  and  fashionable  H'OTEL  IS  NOW 
OPEN  for  the  Season.  Apartments  can  he  engaged  by 
addressing  the  Proprietors, 

H ATHORN  & McMTCIIAEH 


Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular. 


The  People’s  Great  Book. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

EY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

IT  IS  INDISPENSABLE  to  Everybody  of 
any  business,  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life.  It 
is  entirely  reliable,  and  easily  understood,  and, 
although  but  n few  months  issued  from  the 
press,  lias  received  the  unqualified  approval  of 
upwards  of  Seventy  Thooband  purchasers, 
who,  one  and  all,  pronotmeo  it  to  be  the  Lest 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  7Q.0G9. 

THE  PRESS  everywhere  unite  in  recom- 
mending the  work  for  its  practical  every-day 
usefulness  and  real  value  to  everybody.  They 
say  it  contains  information  that  can  nowhere 
else  be  procured  in  so  useful  a form,  while  the 
price  is  sufficiently  cheap,  in  all  conscience,  for 
ail  amount  of  law,  that  may  keep  one  out  of 
trouble  for  a lifetime.  They  advise  Everybody 
to  buy  it. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

✓ OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.090  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.090. 

IT  CONTAINS  forms  adapted  to  almost  ev- 
ery possible  business  contingency,  accompanied 
by  plain  a- id  simple  instructions  for  their  use, 
together  «ith  the  Laws  of  all  the  States,  for  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  Insolvency,  Proi  erty  Exempt 
from  Execution,  statutes  of  Limitation,  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Master  and  Apprentice,  Guard- 
ian and  Ward,  Mechanics’  Liens,  Procuring  of 
Patents  and  Pensions,  Rigiits  of  Married  Wom- 
en, Dower,  Divorce,  Execution  of  Bonds  und 
Mortgages,  Wills,  Ac.,  &c. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 

SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  .John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 

MME.  DEMOREST’S  GRAND  OPENING 

of  Imported  Patterns  Paris  Fashions,  4T3  Broad- 
way. Send  for  Fall  Circular.  Dress  Making  and  Prize 
Medal  Skirts. 


Health  of  American  Women. 


The  Gracfenberg  Company  was  organized  under  an 
Act  of  Legislature  fifteeu  years  ago,  and  it  has  become 
"one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  firmly  established 
mediral  institutions  In  the  country,  and  in  its  reputation 
for  6kiU,  integrity,  aud  confidence,  it  challenges  com- 
parison with  any  other  medical  organization  in  the  world. 

Some  years  ago  tlie  following  testimony  from  higli  au- 
thority in  the  literary  and  religious  community  was  re- 
ceived : 


My  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  members 
«f  tlie  Graefenberg  Company  justifies  mo  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  their  medicines  are  worthy  of  confidence. 


I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  a number  of 
testimonials  exhibited  to  me  by  the  Graefenberg  Compa- 
ny, relative  to  tlie  merits  of  their  medicines,  and  I take 
Pleasure  in  saying  tlmt  they  present  evidences  of  genu- 
ineness, and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
‘he  public.  N.  BANGS,  D.  D.,  of  tlie  Methodist  Church. 


70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.0G0. 

BE  SURE  and  get  the  genuine  book,  pub- 
lished only  by  John  E.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia. 

Old  and  imperfect  w oiks  of  a similar  name,  but 
much  inferior  character,  have  been  foisted  upon 
tlie  public  ill  place  of  ours,  and  much  dissatis- 
faction lins  been  caused  thereby.  Give  strict 
orders  for  Frank  Crosby's  book,  and  refuse  all 
others,  or,  wliat  is  better,  send  all  orders  direct 
to  the  publisher.  You  will  then  get  tlie  only 
correct  Law  and  Form  Book  that  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  tlie  States,  and  universally  pop- 
ular. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

AGENTS  every  where  have  found  this  the 
quickest  selling  work  ever  issued,  as  Everybody 
buys  it,  and  tlie  better  it  is  known,  tlie  greater 
tlie  demand.  Those  who  would  make  money 
fast,  and  give  satisfaction  to  tlieir  customers, 
should  send  for  terms  of  this  and  o her  popular 
works  of  ours,  known  as  the  “ People's  Books." 

Single  copies  of  “Everybody's  Lawyer"  forwarded  to 
any  address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1,  or  in  law 
style,  $1  25.  Address  ail  orders  to 

JOHN  E.  FOTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 

10,000  Copies  of 


Since  then,  one  of  the  leading  Graefenberg  medicines 
has  beep  its 

MARSHALL’S  UTERINE  CATHOLTCON. 

This  will  infallibly,  positively,  invariably  cure  all  those 
torturing,  perplexing,  and  debilitnting  symptoms  com- 
monly known  ns  female  disease,  weakness,  irregularities, 
local  derangements  and  their  constitutional  symptoms, 
which  weary  and  render  unhappy  so  many  women  be- 
tween tlie  nges  of  15  and  5l),  for  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession seeks  in  vain  for  a remedy,  and  from  which 
wealth,  position,  delicacy,  and  refinement  afford  no  ex- 
emption. 

■/Vice  $1  50  per  bottle,  For  Six  Dollars 

*iyj  Botileb  sent  by  ExrRF.ss,  and  Charges  Prepaid 
*o  tub  end  of  Express  Line  from  New  York.  -jPtI 
Address  JOSHUA  F.  BRIDGE,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician,  Graefenberg  Institute, 


No.  2 BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
DR.  BRIDGE  may  be  consulted  personally  or  by  let- 
r,  and  he  will  attend  to  professional  calls  at  his  resi- 
ence  in  the  Graefenberg  Institute.  Patients  will  also 
r.ec®’ve<*>  and  those  who  have  investigated  the  mnttbr 
ti?1  (rT*'e  sec'u,leil  quarters  of  the  Graefenberg  Instl- 
e offer  uneqiinled  advantages  for  ail  suffering  from  the 
#ver  forms  of  Uterine  difficulties,  Chronic  Disease,  nr 
ere  great  care,  skill,  and  quiet  retirement  i*  needed  in 
M of  Confinement.  The  Institute  is  under  the  care 
6f  f/’  **•  BRIDGE,  Resident  Physician,  a gentleman 
Worongh  medical  knowledge  and  great  practical  ex- 
icnce.  Particular » regarding  terms,  &?.,  may  be  had 
^^jdixstiug  him  at  No.  2 BQvirr-  tdnirp>E'r-  tmw 


NEMESIS 

Printing  to  fill  Advance  Orders. 

Nemesis. 

By  MARION  HARLAND, 

Author  of 
“ALONE,” 

“HIDDEN  PATH,” 

“MOSS  SIDE." 

Handsome  12mo.  Price  per  volume,  $1  25. 

DERBY  & JACKSON,  Publishers, 

New  York. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  Olf  WELL,  rent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  Y ork. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Klieunmtbm  and 
Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  tlie  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  3C0  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  tlie  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver.  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  oents. 
Sny  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  aud  postoffiee. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


. THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

'M'-'.r.V*/*  II  UM 110LDT’ B PRIVATE  LETTERS  $1-5 

” * *<•  Woman  (La  Femme).  By  Michelet  1 00 
Tns  Habits  of  Good  Society  1 25 

Poems.  By  Henry  L.  Flash,  of  Mobile  75 

Cf.bab  Biuoiteau.  Balzac’s  Great  Novel  100 

The  Great  Tribulation.  2 Series  2 01) 

*.*  Copied  sent  by  mail,  postage  free.  Apply  to  Rudd 
& Carlkton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


WILL  be  published  October  1st, 

THE  CHURCH  ANI)  SCIENCE; 

Or,  The  Ancient  Hebraic  Idea  of  the  Six  Days 
of  ( heat ion. 

Witli  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  of  Tayler  Lewis. 
1 vol.  12mo,  pp.  437,  $1  25. 

W.  F.  DRAPER,  Andover,  Mass. 


A Book  for  Every  Family. 

IMRATS  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

THE  POPULAR  CYCLOl’EllIA  OF  MODERN  DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 

BY  KEITH  IMRAY,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Roynl  College  of  Physicians,  and  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

AMERICAN  EDITION. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

One  Vol.  8vo,  960  pages.  Price,  $3  00. 

This  volume  lias  been  pronounced,  by  leading  physi- 
cians and  the  press  throughout  the  country,  ns  the  best 
medical  work  for  family  use.  It  presents  in  simple  lan- 
guage, a clear  and  concise  view  of  the  nature,  cau-es,  and 
symptoniB  of  disease,  and  the  uses,  proper  doses,  aud  ef- 
fects of  the  medicine.  It  givesdircctionx  concerning  diet, 
clothing,  and  other  mutters  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  sick- 
room, and  the  preparation  of  food  anil  drink  for  the  sick. 
Tlie  directions  for  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  including 
Poisoning.  Drowning,  Burns,  Convulsions,  &c..  are  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  tlie  book.  Tlie  department  re- 
lating to  the  Lying-in-Room  and  Nursery  coutaius  infor- 
mation important  to  every  mother. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  gratis  on  application. 

Agents,  who  will  find  this  an  excellent  work  for  can- 
vassing, supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Copies  mailed,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  Ihe  price. 

COLLINS  & BROTHER, 
Publisher.?,  Wholesale  Booksellers,  and  Stationers, 
No.  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


T E BON  TON  is  tlie  best  LADIES’ 

1 J FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  pattern-,  will  be  sent  for  80  cents. 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AND  GET  “ PAID 

FOR  IT."— Take  an  Agency  for  <>nr  Publica- 
tions. The  terms  are  bucIi.  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  loss.  Every  Family  will  be  glad  to  obtain  some  of 
them.  For  particulars  address 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


Wedding  Cards  Notes,  &e. — All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Kverdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
<tc.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country’. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  & CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  tight  stitch  Sewing 
Machines. 

The  proprietors  of  those  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate tlieir  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  any 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  tlie  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  tlie  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  maimer;  nnd  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  tlie  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  hem,  gather,  and  make  a strong  back 
stitcli  that  can  not  be  raveled  nr  pulled  out.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  600  Broad- 
way, New  York  ; 17  Bummer  Street,  Boston ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Phila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4t.h  Street,  Cincinnati ; and  16  St  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work.  Call  and  ex- 
amine. 


The  Singer  Sewing  Machines. 

Cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  any  others  at 
any  price.  — A new  machine,  noibbless,  rafid,  and 
which  can  do  every  kind  of  work. 

Price  (with  iron  stand  and  drawers)  $119, 

Also  a new  FAMILY  MACHINE,  nt  $50,  equal  to 
the  best  heretofore  Bold  at  $75.  Call  at  458  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  examine  and  be  satisfied. 

Fickle  &.  lyon 

Sewing  Machines. 

Warranted  to  give  better  sat- 
isfaction than  any  Sewing 
Machines  in  market,  or 
money  refunded. 

Office  538  Broadway. 


Dr.  Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

To  those  who  have  long  suffered  witli  any  disease  of  the 
Throat  or  Lungs,  this  remedy  is  a necessity.  Coughs, 
Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Croup,  Whoop- 
ing Cough,  and  incipient  Consumption,  find  speedy  re- 
lief from  it  when  most  other  meauB  fall.  Prepared  by 
S.  W.  Fowlb  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  aud 
Agents  everywhere. 


DROPL  Y CURED  (even  the  worst  cases). 

An  ild  Physician,  being  too  infirm  to  prnrtico 

longer,  considers  it  h's  duty  to  make  known  this  wonder- 
ful means  of  cure.  He  will  send  full  prescription,  with 
instructions,  to  nil  afflicted  (free  of  charge).  Address 
Dr.  P.  O.  BOYD,  No.  3 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

-L  won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguenf  (estab- 
lished 1S62),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  tlie  first  application,  and  without  staiu  or  injury  to 
tlie  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  port  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  10'J  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


To  Consumptives. 

.ETA  Clergyman  having  cured  iris  son  of  Consump- 
tion in  its  worst  stages,  after  being  given  up  to  die,  by 
tlie  most  celebrated  physicians,  desires  to  make  known 
the  mode  of  cure,  (which  proves  successful  in  every  case,) 
to  those  afflicted  with  Coughs,  Cold*,  and  Consumption, 
and  he  will  send  the  same  to  any  address,  free  of  charge. 
Address,  enclosing  two  stamps  t«  pay  return  postage, 
DANIEL  A DEE, 

28  Frankfort  Street,  N.  Y. 

' UN 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

F No.  C69J  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


Prince  of  Wales’  Bouquet! 

THIS  SPLENDID  PERFUME,  just  introduced  by 
GEORGE  T.  BARNEY,  of  Boston,  tlie  proprietor 
of  tlie  widely  celebrated  Cocoa  Castorine,  is  received  with 
great  favor.  Tlie  perfume  is  regarded  as  the  best  yet 
offered.  The  bottle  is  triangular  in  shape.  Upon  one 
side  is  an  elegant  photograph  of  the  Young  Prince.  On 
the  other  tho  British  nnd  Americnn  Coats  of  Arms.  The 
stopper  represents  a Crown.  Altogether,  it  is  a 

RARE  GEM, 

And  will  meet  with  an  unprecedented  sale.  For  sale  by 
all  Druggists.  Address 

G.  T.  BARNEY,  South  Malden,  Mass. 


From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  June  16  th. 

The  Perfumes  made  liy  liiramel  (of  Toilet  Vinegar  ce- 
lebrity), breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  “parterre"  at 
tlie  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the  genial  Spring. 
The  numerous  aristocratic  patrons  of  these  scents  fully 
and  frankly  benr  witness  to  this  characteristic,  which 
causes  them  tn  bo  so  much  sought  after.  Kiiimiel’g  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Vinegar,  Almond  Soap,  nnd  ltose-lenf  Pow- 
der, can  be  had  of  Messrs.  CASWHI.L,  MACK  & CO., 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  of  all  Druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods. 


|@F*  5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  5 new  inventions— one  very  recent,  ami  of  great  val- 
ue to  families.  All  pay  great,  profits  to  Agents.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


PER  MONTH  and  EXPENSES 

w • PAID!— Agents  Wanted,  as  above,  to  sell  a 

new  article,  Patented  July  3,  1860. 

VIOSKA  ii.  CARTER,  inventor's  Exchange,  32  Han- 
over Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  stamp  for  return  postage. 


BILLIARDS. 

WIN  ANT’S  CHAMPION  TABLES.  The  Excelsior 
Spring  Cushion,  Patented  August  10,  1858.  LIVELY, 
CORRECT,  AN  J)  DURABLE,  beyond  any  and  all  oth- 
ers now  in  use.  Office  and  Factory,  71  Gold  Street,  New 
Yoi  k.  Send  for  Circular. 


The  Ladies’  Ready  Made  Linen  Store, 

Broadway,  one  door  above  26th  Street 
Full  assortment  Thoroughly,  neatly  made. 


The  curative  properties  of  this  wonderful  specific,  for 
the  permanent  Cure  of  Piles,  in  their  worst  form,  is 
firmly  established.  All  persons  suffering  with  this  truly 
painful  disease,  should  immediately  procure  a Bottle, 
and  find  instant  relief.  In  no  case  has  it  failed  of  doing 
all  that  is  recommended.  Price  50  cents  a bottle. 

Manufactured  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & rARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


OHO  A year  made  by  any 

X • Uvj  ONE  with  A.  J.  Fullam's  patent  $10 
outfit  of  stencil  tools,  with  stock  enough  included  to  re- 
tail for  over  $100.  Silver  medal  awarded.  Samples  free. 
Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  No.  212  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Is  an  excellent  alterative  and  tonic.  Delicate  females 
ef  irregular  habit,  or  at  tlie  turning  period  of  life,  find  it 
the  best  nnd  safest  remedy  that  can  1>«  used. 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  It.  Smith,  Ne.  022  Canal  Street,  by 
which  his  Direct  i crrunt  Magnetic- Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

— Ageuts  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 


Something  New. 

Mitchell’s,  Silver  Oil  for  Sewing  Machines. 

A very  superior  article  ; prepared  witli  great  eare,  ex- 
pressly for  Skwinc  Machines  and  similar  purposes. 
Price  25  cents  a bottle.  Agents,  CARLE  & STRONG, 
Druggists,  153  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  J.  B0VEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  <f  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon's  Seal  mid  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
beat  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Wenk 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Ilidigetion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Sneakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  tlie  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  tlie  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Oiias.  WiimiFiKLi)  & Co.,  Proprietors, 78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLCBTRATKD  PAPER. 
TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Fite  Caters  a Number;  #2  00  a Ybab. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks-  . . . .$100 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years  . j ....  4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 CO 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Cojnj  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/Twittv* 
or  Twentt-fivb  tsciiaowuttua. 

VERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tlie  New  American  Watch. 


THORLEY’S 

Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
roadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  A {rents. 


IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
gentlemen  who  prefer  a thinner  watch  than  those  usually 
made  by  ns,  we  have  lately  issued  a new  style  of  watch 
on  the  three-quarter  plate  model,  especially  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

In  establishing  this  new  series,  it  has  also  been  our  de- 
sign to  produce  a watch  in  every  way  superior  to  the  best 
and  highest  priced  products  of  the  most  reputablo  of  En- 
glish and  Swiss  watch  manufacturers ; and  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  this  end. 

In  all  respects  of  fine  and  durable  material,  of  external 
and  internal  finish,  of  accurate  compensation  and  adjust- 
ment, of  mathematically  just  proportions,  and  of  prac- 
tical results , our  new  three-quarter  plate  watch  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  any  in  the  world. 

Fob  tub  American  Watch  Co.  op  Waltham,  Mass., 


JOHN  B.  DUNHAM, 

<g^iay.--ga  Overstrung-  Grand  Square 
f 5 and  Pianos. 

Established  in  1334. 

Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  6 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  76  to  85  East  13ih 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


J.  F.  Ryder’s 

Photographic  Gallery  of  Art, 

171  Superior  St.,  cor.  Bank, 
Cleveland,  O. 

At  this  establishment  every  style  of  Portrait  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  highest  style  of  art  and  perfection.  From 
the  life  size,  finished  in  oil,  to  the  smallest  miniature  or 
locket  picture,  the  truthfulness  of  Nature  is  preserved 
equally  well. 

Old  Daguerreotypes  copied  to  the  size  of  life,  and  fin- 
ished in  oil  equal  to  portraits  from  Life. 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  ns  “CON- 
GRESS WATER"  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga ’’  Water;  ‘•Saratoga"  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such 
impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks  /iilxI(/>\ 
branded  thus  .or  , , /cy 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  /o^Nf)-w»r 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  f 1 I 

feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  l ILto®  T*  # 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  \ JL  .A,  ] 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at-  \ %<|  rv-\  iTw / 
tention  if  addressed  to  us  at  our  1 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa-  

ter,  98  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PROPRIETORS  CONGRESS  SPRING- 

Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  fortns- 
tribution  to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  oou- 
gress  Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C-  & 


ROBBINS  & APPLETON,  Agents, 

182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Wood  Brothers 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S.— Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  of  New- York  Mills  muslin  at  14Xc.  per  yd.. $4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard 8 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 60 

Profit 65 


FRENCH’S 

CELEBRATED 

CONICAL 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 


No.  396  Broadway. 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

W .A-lRlDj  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  A Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place"  driving,  with  great  re- 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year • ■ ” ' 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  'I  bn  » 

60RIHKR8.  . 

Harper's  Wri  ki.y  and  Harper’s  Magazine, 
er,  one  year,  $4  00.  „ . 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine  must 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postag 


Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


Patent  Portable  Letter  Copier. 

Complete  for  using,  and- sent,  by  maU,  post-paid,  by  re- 
mitting $1.  Great  in^uWi&iiH  tS&reil  to  Agents.  Ad- 
dress J.  U.  COOLEY  & CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 
Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


Tvm&AW\KT, 

Frank 

UNIVERSITY  OF  Mil 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furu 
sens  at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 


tS.  Publishers, 
Square,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1860. 


to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  I860,  by  Harper  <fc  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ne\r  Yoik. 


Entered 


they’re  awful  savage  critters,  ’n  maybe  jest  to  be  perlite, 
he’ll  chuck  a nigger  in  the  cage,  and  let  you  see ’m  fight. 


‘AND  I GUESS  IT  ISN’T  EV’rY  DAT  YOU  HAVE  A CHANCE  TO  SEE, 
IN  YOUR  LITTLE  ISLAND  OVER  THERE,  A FINER  BIRD  THAN  ME. 


And  that  Missouri  water  runs  down  the  Western  plain, 

Out  of  the  land  of  sunset,  more’n  twice  as  fur  again. 

I know  a Mister  Boz,  who’s  a regular  London  swell, 

Wrote  in  a book  about  the  yarns  Amevikins  love  tu  tell, 

But  your  Royal  Highness  needn’t  depend  upon  that  sort  of  teachin’, 

For  every  word  I’m  sayin’  tu  you  is  jest  a$  true  as  preachin’. 

We’ve  lots  of  things  to  show  you  that  a Britisher  ’ll  admire, 

From  a Massachusetts  dough-nut  to  a prairie  afire; 

And  we’ll  take  you  out  a gunnin’,  it  mought  be  sumthin’  new 
To  tell  your  ma  as  how  you  bagged  a buffalo  or  two. 

But  the  nicest  show  is  Washington — that  celebrated  den 
In  Uncle  Sam’s  menagerie,  where  he  keeps  his  roarin’  men. 

They’re  awful  savage  critters,  ’n  maybe  jest  to  be  perlite, 

He’ll  chuck  a nigger  in  the  cage,  and  let  you  see ’m  fight. 

I guess  they  ain’t  so  much  fer  brains,  but  if  it  came  to  muscle, 

They  could  knock  your  little  Palmerston  right  slap  through  Johnny  Russell 
I wish  they’d  get  a hold  on  Brougham,  fer  really  I must  say, 

’Twas  a real  scurvy  trick  he  cum  on  Dallas  t’other  day ; 

And  I guess,  you  will  allow,  ’twasn’t  quite  the  handsome  thing 
To  make  a friendly  minister  a butt  fer  sich  a fling. 

But  don’t  let’s  talk  about  it,  fer  it’s  no  use  blamin’  you, 

Fer  all  the  spiteful  meannesses  your  stuck-up  servants  do; 


God  bless  your  little  Highness,  I’m  tremendous  glad  you’ve  come; 
And  how’s  your  sovereign  mother  and  all  the  folks  to  hum? 

’Twas  a mighty  putty  notion  that  of  openin’  Windsor  gates, 

And  sendin’  you  a visitin’  to  these  United  States. 

’Tain’t  ev’ry  day  we  run  acrost  a real  genuine  scion 

Of  that  fine  old  honest  friend  of  mine,  the  Royal  British  Lion; 

And  I guess  it  isn’t  ev’ry  day  you  hawe  a chance  to  see, 

In  your  little  island  over  there,  a finer  bird  than  me. 

We’re  mighty  independent  folks,  and  I think  it’s  like  enough 
You’ll  find  the  Yankee  manners  maybe  just  a trifle  rough; 

And  perhaps  your  princely  eyes  may  see  some  rather  curious  things, 
(For  we  haven’t  had  of  late  years  much  to  do,  you  know,  with  kings). 
And  perhaps  your  princely  hand  may  get  a mite  too  hard  a squeeze, 
It’s  the  way  we’re  apt  to  worry  gents  that  come  across  the  seas; 

But  don’t  be  backward,  Albert,  you’ll  agree  before  we  part, 

That  the  coarsest  humspun  jacket  often  holds  the  warmest  heart. 

I expect  that  you’ll  be  apt  to  be  most  awfully  amazed, 

To  hear  the  States  are  bigger  than  the  land  where  you  was  raised; 
And  maybe  you  wouldn’t  believe  that  a man  would  have  to  go 
Two  thousand  miles  from  Maine  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


But  jest  you  tell  his  lordship,  as  a piece  of  good  advice, 

That  this  ’ere  Eagle’s  not  the  bird  to  take  an  insult  twice ; 

And  that  this  ’ere  Eagle’s  not  the  bird  to  stop  with  bolts  and  bars 
When  he  sees  a feller  sneerin’  at  the  Yankee  stripes  and  stars. 
Then  make  yerself  to  hum,  sonny,  and  go  upon  the  plan 
Of  getting  all  your  money’s  worth  and  seein’  all  you  can. 

But  be  amazin’  careful,  fer  there’s  lots  of  cunnin’  girls, 

With  the  softest  eyes,  the  sweetest  lips,  and  sunniest  kind  of  curls, 
That’ll  tangle  a feller  up  so  quick,  it  isn’t  a bit  of  use, 

Even  allowin’  he  wants  to,  of  strugglin’  to  git  loose. 

And  when  you  git  to  England,  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 

Give  my  very  best  regards  to  her,  and  tell  her  what  you’ve  seen, 
And  how  glad  we  were  to  see  you,  and  if  she’ll  cum  over  tew, 

I’ll  make  a speech  to  welcum  her  like  this  I’ve  made  to  yew. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  September  15,  1860. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  FOR  THE 
WORLD. 

WITH  his  usual  sagacity  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  has  suspended  the  operation 
of  the  French  tariff,  so  that  American  grain 
now  enters  France  duty  free.  The  French  har- 
vest has  proved  n failure ; but  the  admission  of 
American  wheat  and  corn  free  of  duty  will  pre- 
vent prices  rising  to  the  famine  level,  and  will 
guarantee  the  empire  against  a general  scarci- 
ty of  food. 

England  not  only  took  the  same  step,  but 
made  it  a part  of  the  permanent  laws  of  the 
realm  fourteen  years  ago.  In  the  year  1846 
the  ports  of  England  were  thrown  open  to 
foreign  grain  at  a mere  nominal  rate  of  duty ; 
and,  in  consequence,  though  there  have  been 
several  short  harvests  in  England  since  then, 
there  has  never  been  a famine ; and  this  year, 
especially,  the  wheat  crop  seems  to  have  failed 
utterly  without  raising  the  price  of  food  beyond 
what  used  to  be  called  a fair  average. 

Upon  this  country  the  effect  of  the  crop  fail- 
ure in  Europe  must  be  very  marked.  It  hap- 
pens that  for  three  years  our  great  food-produc- 
ing States  have  had  short  crops.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time  since  1856,  we  have  enough 
and  to  spare.  No  man  can  tell  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  will  be  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1860.  We  may  raise 
300,000,000  or  600,000,000  of  wheat,  and 
700,000,000  or  900,000,000  of  corn;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  we  shall  raise  enough  not 
only  to  feed  our  own  people  and  leave  a surplus 
for  next  year,  but  likewise  enough  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  Europe,  so  that  prices  in  En- 
gland and  France  shall  rise  no  higher  than 
they  would  have  done  had  the  crop  been  an 
average.  This  is  real  usefulness. 

The  figures  of  the  grain  movement  in  this 
country  this  year  are  surprising.  We  are  now 
shipping  to  foreign  ports  from  this  port  alone 
not  less  than  a million  dollars’  worth  of  food 
every  week,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  corn  which 
hag  not  yet  begun  to  go  forward.  But  the  act- 
ual figures  tell  the  tale  iu  the  clearest  manner, 
and  we  give  them  accordingly : 

GRAIN  MOVEMENT. 

1SS*. 

Shipments  of  Wheat  from  New 

York  since  January  1 $38,359 

Shipments  of  Flour  from  New  York 

since  January  1 2,S41,587 

Shipments  of  Corn  from  New  York 

since  January  1 145,071 

Grain  Receipts  at  Chicago  since 

January  1 bushels  8,900,000 

Grain  Shipments  at  Chicago  since 
January  1 bushels  6,000,000 

The  details  of  the  movement  seem  almost  in- 
credible. Farmers  who  had  sown  wheat  in  the 
Western  States  and  expected  a crop,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  of  20,000  bushels,  have 
harvested  30,000  and  40,000.  The  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  carried,  between  1st  January 
and  1st  July,  1860,  more  than  twice  as  much 
grain  as  it  carried  in  the  whole  of  1859.  In 
1859  the  owners  of  shipping  on  the  lakes  were 
almost  ruined ; in  1860  every  craft  on  the  lakes 
is  fully  employed,  and  the  want  of  tonnage  is  so 
grievous  that  wheat  and  flour  are  being  shipped 
westward,  in  September,  by  rail.  It  seems  pret- 
ty certain  that  we  shall  ship  this  year  more  food 
to  foreign  parts  than  we  ever  shipped  before,  and 
that  we  shall  do  so  without  paying  the  usual 
penalty— that  is  to  say,  without  raising  the  price 
of  bread  upon  ourselves. 

The  cotton  year  terminated  last  week.  We 
are-  now  able  to  state  that  the  crop  of  1S59 
yielded  4,650,000  bales— that  is  to  say,  798,500 
bales  more  than  the  crop  of  1858 — which  was 
the  largest  crop  ever  gathered.  If  we  assume 
the  bales  to  have  averaged  $50  apiece,  our  cot- 
ton culture  yielded  in  1859-60  $39,725,000 
more  than  the  cnormons  crop  of  1858,  and  fully 
$65,000,000  more  than  the  previous  average. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1858-9  our  revenue  from  our 
export  of  cotton  was  so  large  that,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  the  national  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
showed  a balance  in  our  favor  equal  to  about 
$20,000,000.  The  fiscal  year  1859-’60  will 
necessarily  show  artiineh da iw rjj alary' c.  in  favor 
of  this  country ; and  '±oW4tfertiiHiftg  the  sto- 


ries of  drought  which  are  circulated,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cotton  crop  this  year 
will  be  large,  and  that  the  increase  of  our  grain 
shipments  will  bring  the  aggregate  of  the  ex- 
ports of  1860-’6I  up  to  the  previous  year’s  av- 
erage. 

No  one  can  contemplate  these  figures  without 
a feeling  of  exultation.  These  United  States, 
which  foreign  statesmen  are  so  fond  of  decry- 
ing, are  actually  feeding  and  clothing  the  world. 
Our  politicians  arc  covering  each  other  with  dirt; 
infamous  Japanese  swindles  succeed  shameful 
jobs  at  Washington  ; threats  of  disunion  hurtle 
in  the  air;  blind  critics,  looking  on  the  scene 
from  a distance,  calmly  predict  universal  ruin 
and  chaos;  and  meanwhile  the  country  goes 
on,  yielding  its  millions  of  pounds  of  flour  and 
cotton  and  grain  and  gold,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life,  becomes  itself  steadily  richer  year 
by  year;-  and  saves  England  from  famine  and 
Fiance  from  revolution.  This  is  surely  no  mean 
destiny  for  a country. 


THE  PRINCE’S  TROUBLES  IN 
UPPER  CANADA. 

All  Canada  is  in  an  uproar  because  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  following  the  example  of  the  British 
Government  in 'Ireland,  refuses  to  recognize 
the  Orange  Societies.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  triumphant,  the  Protestants  furious,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a bloody  riot  in  some 
Canadian  city. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Prince — or  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  manages  him — has  the  law 
and  the  right  on  his  side.  The  Orangemen  are 
a largo  Society,  resting  on  the  simple  basis  of 
hostility  to  Popery.  Both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Canada  they  have  made  themselves  conspicu- 
ous by  destructive,  not  constructive  tendencies. 
Since  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  the  Orangemen 
have  done  very  little  but  mischief  in  this  world. 
They  are  peculiarly  a sectarian  and  partisan 
body.  Had  the  Prince  recognized  them,  he 
could  not  consistently  have  refused  to  receive 
the  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  Clear  Grits, 
each  in  their  party  political  character,  and  the 
Protestant  Society  for  converting  the  Papists, 
and  the  Jesuit  Society  for  converting  the  Prot- 
estants. Evidently  the  wisest  course  was  to 
ignore  all  these  purely  partisan  and  sectarian 
bodies,  and  to  recognize  no  distinctions  save 
those  known  to  the  law. 

At  the  same  time,  before  we  denounce  the 
Orangemen  of  Upper  Canada,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstances  which  give 
vitality  to  their  organization. 

Canada  is  ruled  by  a priest — a man  of  great 
tact,  shrewdness,  and  knowledge,  who  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop. 
He  rules  the  Archbishop ; the  Archbishop  rules 
the  Catholic  members  of  Parliament,  who  would 
as  soon  think  of  insulting  the  Host  as  disobey- 
ing their  spiritual  father ; these  members,  act- 
ing in  a compact  body,  and  knowing  and  caring 
little  about  political  questions  which  do  not  af- 
fect their  faith,  control  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture. This  is  notorious  in  Canada;  one  can 
readily  fancy  how  the  Protestants  of  Upper 
Canada  chafe  under  such  a domination,  and 
how  they  yield  to  passion  far  enough  to  enroll 
themselves  in  Orange  Societies.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst. 

When  the  Jesuits  persuaded  the  King  of 
France,  two  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  issue 
another  Edict  forbidding  Huguenots  to  settle  in 
Canada,  they  took  the  first  of  a long  series  of 
extremely  sagacious  measures  which  were  de- 
signed to  render  the  province  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  the  Papal  Church.  From  that  day 
to  this  they  have  never  wavered  in  their  pur- 
pose. Knowing  well  that  power,  sooner  or 
later,  always  follows  the  possession  of  land, 
they  proceeded — as  they  had  done  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy — to  acquire  land. 
They  acquired  it  by  all  sorts  of  titles  and  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  Large  estates  were  given  to  va- 
rious religious  bodies  by  the  French  Crown  on 
the  consideration  that  the  priests  and  nuns 
would  convert  the  Indians.  Others  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  by  rich  men  with  bad  con- 
sciences ; enormous  amounts  of  property  were 
acquired  by  devise.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
w-as  the  doctrine  more  firmly  settled  than  in 
Canada  that  a rich  man  could  not  better  secure 
admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  by 
leaving  a farm,  or  at  least  a potato  patch,  to 
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the  Church.  Meanwhile  the  various  commu- 
nities of  monks,  nuns,  friars,  and  priests  being 
extremely  frugal  and  often  self-supporting,  the 
revenues  of  these  lands  accumulated  year  by 
year,  and  were  reinvested  in  land.  By  the  law 
of  Canada  — the  old  feudal  custom  of  Paris, 
which  is  in  force  to  this  day — real  estate  owned 
by  the  Church  is  in  mainmorte ; it  is  literally  in 
the  grasp  of  death ; it  can  not  be  sold.  Thus 
ever  acquiring,  and  never  selling  or  wasting, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Lower  Canada 
has  come,  after  200  years' of  unremitting  exer- 
tion, to  own,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  enormous 
proportion  of  all  the  productive  real  estate  in 
the  Province.  The  visitor  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec  is  amazed  to  find  that  the  choicest  parts 
of  both  cities  arc  walled  gardens;  these  are  for 
the  priests  and  nuns  to  take  the  air;  by-and- 
by  they  will  be  leased — not  sold — for  building 
lots.  He  would  bo  still  more  amazed  if  he 
could  inspect  the  land  registers,  and  see  how 
block  after  block  of  houses,  street  after  street, 
and  ward  after  ward,  are  owned  by  the  Church, 
and  how  small  a proportion  of  the  improved 
real  estate  in  these  cities  is  free  from  some  ir- 
redeemable mortgage  or  perpetual  rent  or  duo 
to  nuns,  or  friars,  or  bishops.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  rural  districts.  A large  proportion  of  the 
finest  seigniories  have  been  acquired  by  relig- 
ious bodies ; and  of  those  which  are  owned  by 
individuals,  very  many,  if  not  the  bulk,  pay 
some  annual  dues  to  the  Church.  At  the  time 
Charles  the  Third  expelled  the  Jesuits  from 
Spain,  it  was  stated  by  Count  Aranda  that  they 
owned  one-third  of  all  the  productive  real  es- 
tate in  the  kingdom : the  statement  was  held 
by  the  civilized  world  to  justify  the  harsh  meas- 
ure of  the  King.  It  is  probable,  as  we  said, 
that  the  archbishop,  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  presbyteries,  seminaries,  and  the  other 
Catholic  bodies  of  Lower  Canada  hold,  among 
them,  considerably  more  than  a third  of  all  the 
productive  property  in  that  Province. 

All  this  njust  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  see 
the  excessive  violence  of  the  Orangemen.  It 
must  he  very  provoking  indeed,  to  see  the  prog- 
ress of  their  country  retarded  and  civilization 
checked  by  the  policy  of  a Church  which  not 
only  rules  but  owns  most  of  the  Province.  If 
Catholic  Spain  was  justified  in  expelling  the 
Jesuits,  and  leaving  them  to  die  by  the  hun- 
dreds on  the  shore  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
because  their  power  and  their  wealth  were  in- 
consistent with  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
surely  Protestant  Upper  Canada  may  find  some 
excuse  for  keeping  up  symbols  and  usages  which 
the  overthrow  of  Papal  dominion  has  rendered 
obsolete  elsewhere. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Priests  will  discover, 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  world  does  move.  They 
have  been  stripped  in  Spain  and  in  Sardinia. 
They  made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  gave  up 
their  property  inFrancc.  The  titles  to  their  land 
in  Rome  and  Naples  are  not  precisely  what  a law- 
yer would  consider  safe.  They  are  uncom- 
monly shaky  in  Mexico.  Canada  is  not  going 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  this 
Orange  outburst  may  prove  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  end. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  FASHION. 

Most  of  our  lady  readers,  we  suppose,  have 
smiled  over  the  pictures  of  the  first  French 
Empire ; of  the  high-bred  dames  of  Napoleon’s 
Court  in  gigot  sleeves,  monstrous  head-pieces, 
waists  under  their  armpits,  short  clinging  skirts, 
and  elaborately-wrought  stockings.  Few  of 
them,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  they  are  seem- 
ingly destined  to  wear  this  very  costume  before 
they  are  many  years  older. 

Fashion  moves  in  a circle:  the  past  always 
returns  after  an  interval  of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion. The  indications  of  a return  of  the  fash- 
ions of  1804-10  at  the  present  time  are  too 
decided  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  shrewdest  tailors  and  milliners 
are  already  on  the  chase  of  old  engravings  of 
the  period. 

There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  or  fash- 
ions, says  the  proverb.  Custom  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  guide  of  all  of  us : that 
which  is  familiar  we  call  becoming;  that  which 
is  new  and  original  wo  consider  grotesque. 
When  hoops  first  came  in  all  the  world  de- 
nounced them  as  hideous,  abominable,  and 
shocking;  now  we  laugh  at  any  one  who 
doesn’t  wear  them.  So  it  will  be  with  the 
“Empire”  fashion.  They  look  odd  enough 
now,  those  high  waists,  and  scant  draperies, 
and  monstrous  hats  and  helmets,  and  shoulder- 
of-mutton  sleeves — how  long  will  it  take  to 
make  us  think  any  thing  short  of  these  mon- 
strous ? Let  the  fashion  purveyors  answer.  In 
the  time  of  Madame  Recamier  and  Madame 
Tallien — in  the  days  of  the  Republican  Court — 
a belle  of  1860  would  have  seemed  as  prepos- 
terous as  a South  Sea  Islander  dressed  in  a 
string  of  beads : yet  art  and  letters  prove  that 
at  bottom  taste  was  as  pure  then  as  now. 

We  therefore  advise  our  lady  friends  to  lay 
in  no  great  store  of  hoops,  and  long  skirts,  and 
close-fitting  jackets — for  who  will  have  them 
when  wc  are  all  a V Empire  ? The  world  moves, 
and  we  must  move  with  it.  Madame  Tallien 
wore  stockings  which  had  divisions  for  her 
dainty  toes,  and  on  each  toe  Bhe  wore  one-  or 


more  rings — it  was  then  distingul  for  a lady  to 
shuffle  off  her  slippers  in  society,  and  pat  the 
carpet  or  the  floor  with  her  pretty  little  feet. 
Let  our  belles  look  to  it ; those  who  can  not  af- 
ford to  follow  Madame  Tallipn’s  example  must 
relinquish  all  hopes  of  social  distinction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CITY  OF  OTTAWA. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Montreal,  O.  E.,  August  29,  1860. 

In  your  issue  of  the  1st  September  an  article 
appears  in  relation  to  Ottawa  which  is  likely  to 
mislead  a large  number  of  those  who  know  no’bet- 
ter ; and  as  your  journal  has  an  extended  circula- 
tion, I tender  the  following  correction  : 

When  the  last  census  was  taken,  Ottawa  con- 
tained between  11,000  and  12,000,  which  was  in 
1855.  It  now  contains  over  15,000,  without  a 
doubt.  I have  the  Mayor  as  authority  for  this 
last  assertion.  The  lumber  is  not  immediately 
surrounding  the  place,  as  you  would  lead  j our 
readers  to  suppose,  but  is  floated  over  the  river  for 
from  50  to  150  miles — this  being  the  point  where 
the  money  is  mostly  paid  out  and  supplies  laid  in 
— but  a good  agricultural  country  immediately 
surrounds  the  city. 

The  Wright  family  settled  across  the  Ottawa 
River,  at  a place  called  Hull,  where  they  still  re- 
main ; but  Ottawa  commenced  to  build  in  1827, 
when  Colonel  Bj’  commenced  his  work,  under 
Government,  on  the  Rideau  Canal.  The  place 
was  selected  bj'  the  Home  Government,  and  ap- 
proved bj*  the  Queen,  with  the  express  view'  of  its 
remaining  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  for 
the  United  Provinces,  including  the  Red  River 
country  as  a colony;  and  the  leading  English 
statesmen  say  so.  The  present  visit  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  undoubtedly 
hasten  the  consolidation,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
remarks  that  his  previous  views  are  more  than 
corroborated  in  regard  to  their  British  American 
empire.  W.  H.  M. 


Ifgffi  IhDiSKBIML 

WHO  SHALL  DANCE  WITH  HIM? 

The  town  is  returning.  Grass  grows  no  longer 
in  Broadwaj',  and  the  moss  lias  been  scraped  away 
from  the  steps  of  the  churches.  The  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels  is  heard  once  more,  and  the  desert  of 
the  Avenue  begins  to  bloom  like  the  rose.  Famil- 
iar faces  lighten  the  lobby  of  the  Academj*,  and 
men  no  longer  carry  little  traveling  bags  in  their 
hands  as  they  leave  their  offices  in  the  afternoon. 
The  hotels  at  Saratoga  are  thinned.  The  breezes 
in  the  vast  corridors  of  the  Newport  Ocean  House 
are  chillj'.  The  contemplative  Lounger — whoever 
he  may  be — as  he  watches  the  early  arrival  of  the 
Fall  River  boat,  marks  the  blanketed  horses  which 
a month  ago  were  proudly  pacing  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and sands.  As  a Manhattanadoe,  a New  Yorker, 
he  is  grieved  in  soul  as  he  surveys  them  and  re- 
flects that  the  glorj*  of  the  six-in-hand  at  New'port 
belongs  this  j’ear  to  Boston.  The  four-in-hand 
with  two  postillions  was  good,  but  it  was  not 
glsrious.  IIow  charming  the  society  in  which 
horses  win  the  stakes ! 

The  town  is  hastening  home,  for  the  Prince  is 
coming.  If  he  escape  the  Orangemen,  the  fair 
New  Yorkese  w ill  shower  him  with  bonbons.  Not 
those  of  palpable  sugar  onlj’ — but  those  that  drop 
impalpablj’  from  kind  ej'es — those  that  are  hidden 
elusive  in  the  graceful  toumure,  New  York  will 
do  for  the  Prince  the  best  it  can  do.  He  will  see 
it  at  a lovely  season,  and  in  the  cheeks  of  its  fair 
he  will  sea  the  roses  w hich  the  summer  has  planted 
there.  When  his  Royal  Highness  dances,  it  will 
be  with  the  finest  dancers  in  the  world.  But  the 
great  and  thrilling  point — how  shall  we  approach 
it  ? — who  will  be  chosen  as  his  first  partner,  “ must 
give  us  pause.” 

How  is  she  to  be  selected  ? Shall  it  be  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  of  four  hundred, 
or  shall  the  two-thirds  rule  prevail  ? If  it  were 
an  official  reception  the  matter  would  be  simpler. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  here 
and  he  had  a daughter,  we  could  see  light  break- 
ing in.  But  with  a theatre  full  of  young  and 
beautiful  women  (there  will  be  none  other  upon 
this  occasion),  beautifully  dressed,  and  all  upon 
the  same  social  plane  — all  Princesses  royal  in 
their  own  right,  what  shall  be  done?  Shall  he 
throw  his  handkerchief  and  abide  the  issue  of  a 
scramble  ? Shall  it  be  the  richest  or  the  poorest; 
the  tallest  or  the  shortest;  the  fat — that  is  to  say, 
the  more  luxuriant  of  proportion,  or  the  less? 
Shall  it  be  the  best  dancer?  But  all  are  best. 
Shall  it  be  the  j-oungest  ? But  none  are  old.. 

There  is  but  one  way  that  seems  to  offer  itself 
as  a simple  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Yet  it  is  a 
waj’  not  agreeable  to  diplomacj',  because  it  in- 
volves none ; not  pleasant  to  pride,  because  it 
docs  not  consult  it : quite  bej'ond  precedent,  be- 
cause natural.  Let  the  Prince  do  as  everj'  other 
gentleman  does — select  bis  owrn  partner.  That 
will  satisfj’  her — of  course  it  will  equally  please  al 
the  others. 


THE  EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 
hoever  has  read  “ Love  me  little,  Love  mo 
” or  “Christie  Johnson,”  or  “Peg  Woffing- 
1 knows  that  Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  one  of  the 
brilliant  and  sparkling  of  living  writers. 
is  the  most  piquant  French  style  Englishe 
ippilv  for  his  own  comfort  and  for  the  curiosi  y 
ie  worid,  Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  always  m hot 
r.  The>  critics  are  always  firing  at  him,  ana 
i constantly  blazing  at  the  critics,  lie  has 
written  a book  explaining  the  whole  matter. 

• -- /.nm-nVlit.  lmt  especial- 
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eland,  and  is  certainly  the  most  grotesque,  violent, 
erudite,  and  “smart’’  book  that  has  been  of  late 
published. 

1 Mr.  Readers  doctrine  is,  that  “talent  follows  the 
market.”  That  is  to  say,  a country  has  precisely 
such  a belles-lettres  literature  as  it  chooses  to  pay 
for.  Jackasses,  says  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  think  that 
France  is  a more  essentially  dramatic  nation  than 
England.  Nobody  but  a Newgate-thief-cum-Bed- 
lain  idiot  would  ever  dream  of  such  an  absurdity. 
It  all  depends  upon  favor.  When  England  cher- 
ishes dramatists  she  has  a drama.  When  .she 
tramples  and  spits  on  them  she  hasn’t.  At  pres- 
ent, dramatically  speaking,  London  is  only  a bar- 
barous French  province.  That  is  the  style  of  the 
book.  In  support  of  his  general  theory  Mr.  Reade 
summons  a great  deal  of  evidence  from  English 
and  French  literary  history,  and  has  made  a work 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  literary  profession, 
and  very  entertaining  to  the  general  reader. 

But  what  he  says  of  some  American  matters  is 
ths  immediate  occasion  of  this  reference  to  the 
book.  Having  shown  that  we  are  superior  to  the 
English  in  inventive  genius,  as  proved  by  the  pat- 
ent statistics,  he  says:  “From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  American  invention  accompanies  an  English- 
man. Singer  clothes  his  body,  and  Hoe  gives  his 
mind  the  news  of  his  epoch  an  hour  or  two  quicker 
than  he  could  have  it  otherwise.  Meantime  Amer- 
ican docks  are  recording,  up  stairs  and  down,  his 
waste  of  time  and  his  progress  to  the  grave.  The 
what?  That  is  an  antique  invention,  and  worn 
out.  Here  is  Mr.  Cannon,  ready  to  receive  him 
in  a glass  coffin  : pumps  out  the  air,  seals  him  up 
hermetically,  and  puts  him  respectfully  out  of  peo- 
ple’s way  in  a vault.  There  for  centuries  he  can 
be  inspected  through  the  glass  case,  and  so  can  the 
books  he  has  written — ‘ and  so  can  a mouldy  pic V 
Don’t  be  impertinent,  Bliss ! We  are  not  to  be 
buried  now,  onh'  shelved." 

He  believes  in  American  literary  genius,  but 
thinks  you  must  look  for  it  in  the  newspapers. 
“ Read  the  American  papers.  You  revel  in  a world 
of  new  truths,  new  fancies,  and  glorious  romance !’’ 
Let  Mr.  Jenkins  take  heart.  “In  Great  Britain 
there  are  505  newspapers;  in  America  there  are 
4000:  and  there  lies  buried,  for  the  present,  many 
an  immortal  genius — buried,  but  to  me  not  hidden. 
I can  see  their  fitful  gleams  in  reading  those  pa- 
pers.” 

How  beautiful  is  truth ! What  a perspicacious 
writer  is  Mr.  Charles  Reade ! Eh,  Mr.  Jenkins? 

I am  glad  to  quote  some  of  his  final  words,  be- 
cause they  tell  a truth  which  is  not  often  told. 
“There  is  a great  deal  of  cant  in  print  against  the 
class  ‘publishers,’  in  their  dealing  with  authors. 
My  personal  experience  and  my  researches  into 
history  have  not  confirmed  this  view.  I have 
found  some  slippery  tricks,  but  quite  as  often  on 
the  author’s  side  as  the  publisher’s;  and  on  the 
whole  I have  found  no  other  human  beings  dealing 
so  fairly  and  liberally  with  authors  as  the  publish- 
ers. Some  day  I hope  to  hold  that  balance  fairly 
before  the  public.  At  present  I confine  myself  to 
a single  observation.  The  English  and  American 
publishers  stand,  with  relation  to  American  and 
English  authors,  much  as  the  English  managers 
do  with  respect  to  French  dramatists.  But  what 
a contrast  their  conduct  offers ! The  first-class 
publishers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
Messrs.  Appleton,  Messrs.  Harper,  Messrs.  Ticknor 
& Fields,  pay  English  authors  liberal  sums — for 
what? — for  early  sheets,  a mere  start  of  a week  or 
two  in  advance  of  the  pirates.  Messrs.  Murray, 
Bentley,  Sampson  Low,  and,  I hope,  others  in  En- 
gland, are  equally  just  and  liberal  to  American 
authors.” 


IMPORTANT  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sheep-fagtures,  Oneida  Countt,  Sept.,  I860. 

Dear  Mr.  Lounger, — Augustus  was  reading 
to  us,  last  evening,  a newspaper  letter  from  New- 
port, in  which  afternoon  parties  were  mentioned, 
lasting  from  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon  until 
evening  (and  very  sensible  too,  I think ; don’t 
you,  Sir  ?).  The  writer  says  that  he  praises  such 
parties,  “ and,  above  all,  as  giving  the  unpainted  wo- 
man a chance  " Those  are  liis  very  words.  Now, 
dear  Mr.  Lounger,  yon  who  know  every  thing,  and 
are  such  a favorite  witli  us  girls  in  the  country, 
won’t  you  please  answer  the  question  Augustus 
asked?  For  he  stopped  and  repeated  the  words 
slowly,  and  turned  to  me,  and  said,  “ What  on 
earth  does  he  mean  ?”  I answered,  “ Squaws.” 
Was  that  right,  do  you  think,  dearest  Mr.  Loun- 
ger? Did  the  writer  mean  to  imply  that  the  wo- 
men who  went  to  the  evening  parties  in  Newport 
were  mostly  squaws?  Augustus  says,  if  he  did, 
that  he  should  exclaim  with  Count  Fosco,  in  the 
last  week’s  chapter  of  “The  Woman  in  White,” 
“Pass  me  here  one  exclamation  in  parenthesis. 
How  interesting !” 

.Dear  Mr.  Lounger,  is  it  squaws? 

Yours  till  death, 

Margaret  Marigold. 

The  Lounger  begs  to  present  his  compliments  to 
Miss  Margaret  Marigold,  and  to  thank  her  for  her 
polite  letter.  He  also  begs  to  submit  this  reply  to 
her  exceedingly  natural  question.  To  say  that 
day  parties  at  a certain  place  are  to  be  praised  be- 
cause they  give  the  unpainted  woman  a chance, 
does  undoubtedly  imply  that  evening  parties  at 
the  same  place  are  frequented  by  painted  women. 
And  the  Lounger  is  profoundly*  pained  to  remark 
to  Miss  Marigold  that  a good  many  female  faces 
of  the  present  epoch  are  popularly  believed  to  be 
painted.  It  is  unmistakable.  The  rigid  color 
tells  its  own  tale — and  immediately  its  object  is 
defeated,  for  what  avails  the  whitening  of  the  sep- 
ulchre ? 

Miss  Margaret  Marigold  must  not  be  surprised 
if  she  should  find  herself  wearing  patches,  in  obe- 
dience to  fashion,  before  she  is  ten  years  older. 
Patches  are  not  a droller  fashion  than  hoops,  and 
paint  is  the  most  effective  fashion  of  all — until  as 
above.  But  paint  is  like  perfume.  As  a person 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  latter  grows  more  and 
more  hardened,  so  that  iujrtepd  of  tfiflfusing  an  aro- 


ma he  drenches  himself  until  a sweet  stench  ex- 
hales from  his  person,  so  one  who  paints  her  cheeks 
gradually  loses  the  delicacy  of  her  eye,  and  at 
length  plasters  her  face  with  rouge.  As  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  odorless  than  to  smell  of  musk,  so  is  it  to 
lie  deadly  pale  than  to  show  an  unchanging  cheek. 
Rouge  may  be  only  a fashion,  like  the  coiffure  of 
the  hair  and  the  cut  cf  the  dress — but  it  is  sure  to 
beget  suspicion.  Every  man  feels  that  a woman 
who  is  hypocritical  in  her  cheek,  which  is  visible, 
may  be  more  dangerously  double  in  the  heart, 
which  is  invisible. 

The  Lounger  hopes  that  Miss  Margaret  Mari- 
gold will  not  do  Indian  squaws  the  injustice  of 
comparing  them  with  the  women  of  ball-rooms 
who  paint.  A squaw  paints  palpably,  and  means 
that  it  shall  be  known.  The  painted  woman  of 
the  ball-room  paints  palpably,  indeed,  but  hopes 
that  it  is  not  perceived.  Sometimes  she  believes 
it  is  not.  Poor  painted  woman ! 


LABORS  OF  LOVE. 

When  a clergyman  fills  the  pulpit  of  a brother 
clergyman  for  nothing,  it  is  called  a labor  of  love. 
Labors-of-love,  as  a descriptive  term  applied  to  ser- 
mons, is  not  complimentary.  When  kind  friends 
volunteer  to  do  any  kind  of  work  for  others,  it  is, 
perhaps,  a good  general  rule  to  take  note  of  the 
kindness  and  excuse  the  service.  And  yet  the 
various  professions  are  subject  to  these  offers  in 
different  degrees.  Mr.  Evarts  or  Mr.  O’Conor  are 
probably  not  often  favored  by  gratuitous  friendly 
advice  in  the  management  of  their  cases.  The 
Presidents  of  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  are 
quite  free  from  volunteer  aid  in  determining  the 
fate  of  offered  notes  and  the  rate  of  policies.  Car- 
penters and  masons  and  shoemakers,  also,  havo 
very  few  labors  of  love.  But  editors — ah ! that  is 
quite  another  matter. 

It  is  a fond  fallacy  prevalent  among  the  sub- 
scribers to  any  periodical  publication,  that  they  in- 
dividually understand  what  should  be  the  manage- 
ment of  that  paper  better  than  the  person  selected 
by  reason  of  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  another  fond  fallacy  that  a stated  con- 
tributor to  such  a periodical  is  somehow  the  editor. 
The  Lounger,  for  instance,  constantly  receives  let- 
ters and  suggestions  which  are  meant  for  the  edi- 
tor, but  which,  falling  into  the  Lounger’s  hands, 
fill  his  heart  with  sympathy  for  liis  well-abused 
and  much-advised  chef. 

“ Heavens !”  the  Lounger  says  to  himself,  know- 
ing the  incessant  labor  of  the  editor,  “ will  this  not 
be  the  last  straw  upon  the  camel’s  back  ?” 

No:  decidedly  no.  And  why?  Because  of  the 
immense  recuperative  power  of  the  editor?  Be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  the  editorial  cuticle?  No, 
again;  but  because  nature  has  provided  an  ex- 
quisite process  of  mutual  balance  on  the  corre- 
spondence itself.  Thus:  let  any  editor  lay  aside 
in  a drawer  the  letters  of  advice  which  he  receives 
during  a single  week.  Open  the  drawer  on  Satur- 
day ; mix  the  papers  well ; open  them,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a neutralization. 

This  is  Saturday,  let  us  say.  Now  we  open  the 
drawer. 

Strophe.  “Thank  you  for  finishing  up  the  se- 
rials you’ve  been  printing.  Give  short  stories; 
that’s  what  people  want.” 

Anti-Strophe.  “ I Lave  begun  Lever’s  novel, 
nnd  it  is  capital ; but  we  all  want  more  than  one. 
Long  continued  stories  continue  the  interest  of  the 
paper  from  week  to  week.” 

Again : 

Acid.  “Your  illustration  of  Master  Olaf  con- 
veys to  my  mind  the  idea  that  Olin  somehow  or 
other  must  have  got  a wrong  horse,  for  shurelv  the 
clumsy  cart-hose  in  your  illustration  can  not  have 
been  meant  for  the  sleek,  swift,  eight-legged  Sleip- 
ner.” 


cites  the  music  and  the  poetry  of  men  (generally). 
On  Tuesday  she  assumes  to  speak  her  own  thoughts. 
Thoughts?  A woman’s  thoughts ? I begyour par- 
don. 

But  she  may  read  in  private,  and  no  one  can 
quarrel,  and  “woman’s  sphere”  doesn’t  suffer  in  the 
least.  And  that  she  may  read  and  in  private, 
a Library  has  been  provided  and  rooms  taken  in 
the  New  York  University  building,  all  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Powell ; and  eloquent  men  have 
made  speeches,  and  generous  publishers  have  given 
books,  so  that  the  five  thousand  already  selected 
have  cost  only  about  a thousand  dollars. 

Now  you,  my  good  Sir,  who  are  skimming  these 
lines,  are  secretly  thinking,  “ Pooh ! women  had  a 
great  deal  rather  go  to  libraries  where  they  are 
sure  to  meet  men.  Man  is  a social  being,  especially 
woman.”  Undoubtedly,  and  it  only  shows  the  ex- 
treme perversity  of  facts  that  they  insist  upon  dif- 
fering from  your  view.  Man  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  gallant  of  animals.  He  has  always  made  the 
laws  for  society,  and  how  favorable  they  have  al- 
ways been  to  the  sex,  which  he  toasts  with  such 
delightful  enthusiasm,  we  all  know.  Gallant  man 
opens  every  avenue  to  women  to  make  money,  and 
sedulously  secures  to  them  all  the  wages  they  re- 
ceive, and  above  all,  carefully  consults  her  when 
be  is  going  to  make  laws  involving  tlieir  welfare. 

The  perverse  fact  is,  that  women  who  really  wish 
to  read  prefer  to  be  by  themselves,  because  they 
know  as  well  as  we,  that  where  there  is  a free  min- 
gling of  the  sexes  there  is  less  reading  than  talk- 
ing. If,  therefore,  they  wish  to  be  alone,  let  them 
be  so,  and  a kind  Providence  grant  that  “woman’s 
sphere”  niaj'  remain  intact  while  they  are  so.  It 
is  surprising  how  busy  we  men  have  to  be  in  pre- 
serving “ woman’s  sphere.”  It  must  be  a very 
frail  affair  after  all.  It  is  constantly  in  danger. 
But  happily  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  safe  in  a wo- 
man’s library.  Nobody  has  hinted  that  it  is  in 
peril  there ; and  therefore,  when  the  pleasant  room 
in  the  University  overlooking  the  pretty  Washing- 
ton Square  is  ppened  for  the  use  of  women  who 
wish  to  read,  we  may  all  sincerely  hope  that  no- 
thing frightful  will  happen,  and  that  “woman’s 
sphere”  will  continue  to  be  as  lovely  as  gallant 
man  has  always  declared  it  to  be. 


A WORD  ON  POLITENESS. 

That  a soft  word  turncth  away  wrath  is  no 
truer  than  that  railroad  “ officials”  have  very  few 
soft  words  for  any  body.  A man  who  sells  tickets 
at  a railroad  office,  for  instance,  or  who  deals  with 
crowds  of  people  any  where  who  are  always  ask- 
ing the  same  questipns,  must  be  very  much  an- 
noyed. It  must,  undoubtedly,  be  hard  for  him  to 
keep  liis  temper ; and  for  that  very  reason,  only 
men  w ho  can  keep  their  tempers  and  be  civil  under 
extreme  importunity  have  a right  to  accept  such 
offices. 

The  Lounger  constantly  receives  notes  of  com- 
plaint, and  liis  experience  enables  him  to  know 
that  they  are  not  altogether  without  reason.  It 
requires  some  courage  to  ask  any  of  the  employ6s 
of  a railroad  company  questions  which  it  is  their 
business  to  answer.  They  magnify  their  office, 
the  worthy  men  ; and  the  importance  of  tlieir 
manner  reflects  that  of  the  company  they  serve. 
“ A Britisher”  writes  to  the  Lounger : 

“During  the  past  week  I have  traveled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey;  and  while  I found 
some  attendants  very  obliging,  I found  a majority  of  the 
persons  employed  upon  the  railroads  stem  in  manner, 
and.  tart  in  tlieir  replies,  making  one  feel  as  if  he  had 
been  asking  charity Really  if  our  unobtrusive  sov- 

ereign assumed  to  be  lialf  so  consequential,  royalty  in 
Canada  would  not  be  so  popular.” 

However,  impoliteness  is  not  confined  to  the  offi- 
cers of  railroads.  It  extends  to  travelers,  and  even 
to  the  sex  ! For  instance : 


THE  SUICIDE. 

Timotheus  Jeems  Augustus  Brown 
Took  cold  Into  bis  bead, 

And  sneezed  from  uiorn  till  night,  until 
He  wished  that  he  was  dead. 

“I’ll  take  my  worthless  life,”  said  he, 

And  took  his  razor  down; 

But  then  he  changed  his  mind,  and  thought 
’Twould  easier  be  to  drown. 

He  walked  unto  the  water’s  edge, 

Loud  sneezing  as  be  went; 

But  staid  to  say  liis  prayers,  until 
His  courage  all  was  spent. 

And  then  lie  thought  of  other  plans 
To  cut  his  thread  of  life ; 

And  wondered  which  least  painful  was, 

The  halter  or  tiie  >nife. 

At  length,  in  Bheor  dei  pair,  he  strolled 
To  where  Sue  Jenkins  dwelt, 

And,  sneezing  liis  apologies. 

Before  lier  face  he  knelt. 

He  told  her  he  was  tired  of  life, 

And  knew  not  what  to  do, 

If  she  would  not  consent  to  be 
His  dearly-loved— a-tchoo  1 

She  did  consent,  though  modestly, 

And  soon  became  his  bride ; 

Yet  still  lie  swears  that  he  will  end 
His  life  by  Suey's  side  l 


A fellow  lately  contracted  in  writing  with  a wood- 
dealer  for  a quantity  of  “ tip-top  wood.”  The  man  be- 
gan to  deliver  it;  but  it  was  so  full  of  limbs  that  the 
purchaser  demurred,  saying  that  it  was  not  good.  The* 
woodman  replied,  “It  was  just  ivhat  I agreed  to  deliver, 
‘ tip-top  wood,’  and  I believe  this  grew  ou  that  part  of 
the  tree." 


A young  lady  being  addressed  by  a gentleman  much 
older  than  herself,  observed  to  him  that  the  only  objec- 
tion she  bad  to  a union  with  him  was  the  probability  of 
liis  dying  before  her,  and  leaving  her  to  the  sorrows  of 
widowhood.  To  which  be  made  the  apt  and  delicately 
complimentary  reply:  “Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  a 
virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his  days  shall  be 
doubled.” 


A man  meeting  an  acquaintance,  accosted  him  thus: 
“Ah,  Mike,  who  do  you  think  I have  just  been  speaking 
to  ? Your  old  friend  Patrick  ; and  faith,  he  has  grown  so 
thin  I hardly  knew  him.  To  be  sure,  you  are  thin,  and  I 
am  thin,  but  he  is  thinner  tiian  both  of  us  put  together.” 


A lady,  paying  a visit  to  her  daughter,  who  was  a 
young  widow,  asked  her  why  she  wore  the  widow’s  garb 
so  long. 

“Dear mamma,  don’t  you  see,"  replied  the  daughter, 
“ it  saves  me  the  expense  of  advertising  for  a husband  ; 
as  every  one  can  see  that  I am  for  sale  by  private  con- 
tract." 


The  Two  Architects.— One  made  a long  and  learned 
dissertation  on  the  principles  of  his  art ; the  other  sim- 
ply said,  “ What  my  brother  lias  so  learnedly  described 
I can  do  I”  He  got  the  work. 


Baron  Staatsbnrg,  who  has  imported  a Cashmere  goat, 
intending  to  raise  liis  own  cotton  to  mnke  camel’s-hair 
shawls  with,  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  Southdown  mutton  and  mutton  down  South. 


“ The  weather  has  been  1 all  hot’  in  America,”  says  a 
correspondent.  “ We  saw  n woman  do  her  ironing  with 
no  other  fuel  than  the  sunshine.  When  we  came  away 
she  was  hanging  the  kettle  out  of  the  window  to  get  her 
tea  ready." — English  paper. 


The  fellow  who  got  intoxicated  with  delight  has  been 
turned  out  of  the  temperance  society. 


When  business  is  overdone  in  a city  she  may  well  leok 
out  for  breakers. 


“You  don't  pass  here,”  as  the  counter  said  to  the  bad 
shilling. 


If  yon  were  obliged  to  swallow  a man,  whom  weuld 
you  prefer  to  swallow? — A little  London  porter. 


A contemporary  speaks  of  the  “graceful  fignres  of 
childhood.”  Blinkins  says  that  the  figures  at  the  bot- 
tom of  childhood’s  shoe  and  clothing  bills  are  not  so  gracs- 


The  following  is  a speech  by  a successful  competitor 
for  the  prize  at  a foot-race:  “ Gentlemen,  I have  won 
tliis cup  by  tiie  use  of  my  legs;  I trust  I may  never  lose 
the  use  of  my  legs  by  the  use  of  this  cnp.” 


Alkali.  “How  poetic  that  picture  of  Olaf  is! 
It  is  so  dim,  so  shadowy,  so  weird ! Give  us  plen- 
ty of  that  kind,  please.” 

Once  more : 

One  Man.  “Dear  Sir, — I don’t  want  to  inter- 
fere, but  you  make  a great  mistake  in  printing 
those  large  two-page  pictures.  Nobody  wants 
’em.” 

Another  Man.  “ We  are  all  waiting  for  an- 
other of  those  large  effective  pictures  like  the  Cen- 
tral Park.  We  feci  when  we  get  those  that  we 
have  got  our  five  cents’  worth,  full  measure.” 

Then  there  are  the  suggestive  letters : 

— “Please  reprint  some  article  upon  Queen 
Boatlicea.” 

— “Aerial  navigation  is  a capital  subject  for  a 
series  of  articles  with  illustrations." 

— “ Why  don’t  you  have  a nine-pin  column  ?” 

— “ Please  to  print  a monthly  fashion  plate.” 

— “Did  you  think  of  that  horse-criticism  by 
yourself,  or  did  you  not  get  your  que  (cue  ?)  from 
some  sight-seeing  English  cockney  ?” 

Of  course  no  objection  is  made  to  these  hints. 
Every*  constituent  has  a right  to  advise  his  repre- 
sentative. The  sole  object  of  this  reference  is  to 
apprise  Strophe  and  Anti-Strophe,  Acid  and  Al- 
kali, One  Man  and  Another  Man,  that  tlieir  kind 
letters  and  suggestions  are  received,  and  that,  hav- 
ing heard  all  sides  impartially,  the  Weekly  will 
continue  to  be  edited  in  the  way  which  seems  to 
be  best  for  all. 


“WOMAN’S  sphere;” 

In  the  great  debate  upon  Women’s  Rights,  cer- 
tain points  have  been  definitively  settled.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  they  may  use  their  eyes,  and  may  read 
if  they  know  how.  The  use  of  the  tongue,  how- 
ever, except  in  private  colloquy,  is  forbidden,  un- 
less indeed  it  bo  employed  in  singing  or  the  drama. 
It  is  decided,  since  Jenny  Lind,  and  Sontag,  and 
Ellen  Tree,  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  that  a woman 
may  properly  sing  or  recite  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Academy,  on  Monday  evening,  for  instance ; but 
it  is  equally  settled  that  she  is  out  of  her  sphere  if 
she  speaks' upon  the  same  stage  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  reason  of  this  discrimination  is  clear  to 
the  smallest  minds.  On  Monday  she  sings  or  ra- 


“I  noticed  in  your  columns  a letter  headed  ‘In  the 
Cars,’  and  after  reading  tiie  same,  and  your  comments 
thereon,  I am  tempted  to  send  you  the  following  account 
of  an  actual  occurrence.  Riding  home,  tiie  other  even- 
ing, in  one  of  the  city  passenger  railway  cars,  very  much 
fatigued  by  labor  and  heat  of  the  day,  every  seat  in  the 
car  filled,  and  many  standing,  both  inside  and  on  tiie 
platform ; the  bail  rings,  and  tiie  car  stops ; in  stepped 
(or  rather  crowded)  two  females,  one  with  a baby  in  her 
arms ; up  got  the  gentleman  next  to  me,  and  gave  her 
liis  seat ; at  tlio  same  time  I also  rose  to  give  my  seat  to 
tlio  other  one,  when  she  turned  to  a man,  wiio,  it  ap- 
pears, had  gotten  in  witli  her  (and  had  not  been  ob- 
served by  me),  and  literally  placed  him  in  tiie  seat  I had 
vacated  for  her.  She  stood  a moment,  when  a gentle- 
man on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  car,  the  only  remaining 
ono  seated  (who,  I am  satisfied,  had  not  noticed  her  pro- 
ceedings), rose  and  tendered  his  Ecat,  which  she,  of 
course,  accepted,  but  said  nothing;  consequently  I had 
to  ride  standing.  Baltimore.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

Said  Bill  to  Ben,  “ Pray  lend  to  mo  five  pounds ; or, 
what  is  better. 

Just  make  it  ten,  and  I will  he  eternally  your  debtor." 

“ I know  you  would,"  said  Ben,  “ and — ain’t  it  funny? — 
Just  for  that  reason  you  can’t  have  the  money.” 


A gentleman  one  Sunday  morning  was  led  to  watch  n 
country  girl,  on  tiie  high  road  from  tiie  village  to  the 
church,  by  observing  that  she  looked  hither  and  thither, 
this  way  and  that,  upon  tiie  road,  as  if  she  had  lost  her 
thimble  or  some  other  valuable.  The  hells  were  ringing 
for  prnyers,  and  there  was  no  one  visible  on  the  road  ex- 
cept the  girl  and  tiie  gentleman,  who  recognized  in  her 
tiie  servant-maid  of  a neighboring  farmer. 

“ What  are  you  looking  for,  my  girl  ?’’  asked  the  gen- 
tleman. as  the  girl  continued  to  pore  along  the  dusty 
road.  She  answered  gravely, 

“Sir,  I am  looking  to  see  if  my  master  he  gone  to 
church."  Her  master  had  a wooden  leg. 


A competitive  examination  was  lately  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  fit  persons  to  some  of  the  Government 
offices  in  England.  One  of  tiie  candidates  inadvertent- 
ly spelled  tiie  word  Venice  with  two  n’s— thus : Vennice. 
The  examiner,  a clever  man,  but  not  always  n correct 
speaker,  sternly  inquired, 

“ Do  you  not  know,  Sir,  that  there  is  but  one  hen  in 
Venice  ?” 

“ Then  eggs  must  be  very  scarce  there,”  was  the  ready 
reply. 

The  candidate  passed. 


“Pm  sorry,  Mr.  WilFon,  to  see  this  splendid  field  of 
potatoes  so  seriously  diseased,”  said  a sympathizing  in- 
spector. 

“Ah,  weel,  it’s  a great  pity,”  replied  the  farmer,  “but 
there’s  ae  comfort— Jock  Tamson’s  is  not  a bit  better.” 


A Doubtful  Compliment.— An  action  was  brought  in 
the  Bristol  County  Court,  a few  weeks  ago,  to  recover 
the  value  of  two  casks  of  herrings,  supplied  in  1884,  and 
on  the  judge  asking  the  reason  of  the  unusual  delay, 
the  plaintiff  said  lie  lmd  lost  sight  of  the  defendant  for 
some  time,  and  when  lie  did  find  him  lie  could  get  no 
settlement.  lie  repeatedly  aBked  defendant  for  pay- 
ment, nnd  the  latter  at  length  told  him  to  “go  to  the 
devil,"  upon  which,  lie  said.  “I  thought  it  was  high 
time  to  come  to  your  Honor” — a remark  which  was  re- 
ceived with  roars  of  laughter,  in  which  the  learned  judge 
joined. 


A traveler,  passing  through  Weston,  near  Bridgewa- 
ter, seeing  a sign  over  the  door  with  this  one  word, 
“ Agorsqrdere,”  he  called  to  the  woman  to  inquire  what 
site  sold,  when  she  said  she  did  not  sell  any  tiling,  but 
that  ‘‘Agues  were  cured  here." 


An  eccentric  wealthy  gentleman  stuck  up  a hoard  in  a 
field  upon  liis  estate,  upon  which  was  painted  the  fol- 
lowing: “I  will  give  this  field  to  any  man  who  is  con- 
tented." He  soon  had  an  applicant. 

“ Well,  Sir,  are  you  a contented  man  ?”  j 

“Yes,  Sir,  very." 

“ Then  what  do  you  want  with  my  field?” 

The  applicant  did  not  stop  to  reply. 


Mr.  Tlieopliilus  Popp,  of  Poppville,  in  Popp  County, 
fancying  himself  lo  be  very  popular  with  his  lady-love, 
“ popped  tiie  question"  to  her  under  the  poplar  tree,  when 
she  referred  him  to  her  poppy,  who,  when  asked  for  liis 
consent,  laboring  under  the  iiittucnce  of  ginger  pop, 
popped  him  out  of  the  door  to  the  tune  of  “Pop  goes 
the  weasel!” 


A story  is  told  of  Sully,  the  painter,  a man  distin- 
guished for  refinement  of  manners  as  well  as  success  in 
art.  At  a party  one  evening  Sully  was  speaking  of  a cer- 
tain lieile  who  was  a great  favorite. 

“Ahl"  says  Sully,  “she  has  a mouth  like  an  ele- 
phant." 

“ Oh  I oh  I Mr.  Sully,  how  could  you  be  so  rude  I” 

“ Rude,  ladies,  rude ! What  do  you  mean  ? I say  she 
has  got  a mouth  like  an  elephant  because  it’s  full  of 
ivory." 

Some  years  ago  a man  whose  marriage  had  been  pub- 
lished in  a paper  with  liis  name  wrongly  spelled,  called 
to  have  it  corrected.  lie  said  he  was  one  of  that  class 
whose  names  never  appear  in  a newspaper  but  twice  in 
the  course  of  tlieir  lives— once  wiien  they  are  married, 
and  again  after  their  death.  As  lie  could  not  see  to  hav- 
ing tiie  name  given  correctly  on  the  last  occasion,  ho  was 
very  algous  it  shoujd  pe  ri^ht  on  the  first. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fill  the  vacancy- 
occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  II. 
Lewis  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Senate,  and  in  1845  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion. Although  a young  man,  Mr.  Yancey’s  tal- 
ents attracted  the  attention  of  our  ablest  men. 
His  speeches  on  the  Texas  and  Oregon  questions 
elicited  great  commendation.  Judge  Bagby  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Yancey’s  speech  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas  “ the  ablest  effort  he  had  ever  heard  on  the 
floor  of  Congress and  the  Richmond  Enquirer , 
then  edited  by  the  elder  Ritchie,  stated : “ It  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  speeches  we 
have  seen  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  subject.” 
On  the  Oregon  question  lie  spoke  with  marked 
ability.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
speech  was  its  conservative  spirit.  Taking  ground 
against  the  notice  to  Great  Britain  as  a war  meas- 
ure, he  lifted  up  a manly  voice  against  the  clamors 
of  those  who  advocated  an  appeal  to  arms.  Few 


conventions,  the  political  parliaments  of  the  land, 
or  directly'  in  contact  with  his  countrymen — he  has 
not  failed  to  show  those  traits  of  character  which, 
while  they  give  an  air  of  distinctness  to  his  indi- 
viduality, yet  vindicate  his  claims  on  your  respect, 
and  assure  you  of  the  chivalric  spirit  and  trust- 
worthiness of  his  manhood.  Opposed  to  the  nom- 
ination of  General  Cass  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  1848,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction in  1856  of  seeing  the  principle  for  which  he 
had  contended  in  1848  at  Baltimore  adopted  in  the 
Cincinnati  Platform,  and  was  thus  able,  in  con- 
sistency with  his  Democratic  status,  to  co-operate 
zealously  with  his  party  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  elec- 
tion. In  the  memorable  struggle  this  year  in  the 
Charleston  Convention  he  represented  the  views 
of  those  who  demand  the  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Congressional  protection  for  slave  property 
in  the  Territories.  The  result  of  this  struggle  is 
w'ell  known.  But  we  may  remark  that  throughout 


for  contact.  Nor  is  this  so  much  the  contact  of 
one  salient  faculty,  as  the  direct  pressure  of  his 
whole  intellect  on  an  audience.  Nothing  inter- 
venes between  him  and  you ; and,  owing  to  this 
peculiar  organization,  he  has  far  greater  force  than 
you  would  expect  from  measuring  his  attributes 
each  in  its  own  proper  sphere.  A mind  of  this  cast 
must  reason  by  analogy.  If  it  refuse  to  disinte- 
grate thoughts,  it  must  set  aside  all  processes  of 
abstraction,  and  blend  the  logical  and  imaginative 
functions  together.  Such  is  Mr.  Yancey’s  meth- 
od of  reasoning ; and  accordingly  facts  rather  than 
principles  classify  themselves  in  his  intellect,  and 
determine  his  conclusions.  Literal  and  exact  in 
his  comprehension  of  facts,  his  mind  has  yet  great 
compass,  and  while  it  closely  encircles  a subject, 
it  is  certain  to  flash  through  it  the  fire  of  an  electric 
genius.  Anglo-Saxon  in  every  leading  trait,  it  is 
almost  as  idiomatic  as  Paley’s,  and  quite  as  sharp- 
ly outlined  as  Cobbett’s.  When  it  takes  a position 
in  argument,  it  is  sure  to 
bring  out  the  resources 
couched  in  the  statement, 
and  to  intensify  them  to 
the  last  degree  of  availa- 
ble force.  Its  prominent 
opinions  are  convictions 
clenched  within  the  brain, 
and  not  easily  dislodged. 
Belief  is  never  abated  in 
utterance,  nor  any  parley 
held  with  prejudice  and 
opposition.  You  would 
accordingly  expect  that 
Mr.  Yancey  has  a dogmat- 
ic intellect ; and  such  in- 
deed is  the  fact,  if  you 
mean  an  intellect  that 
holds  its  sentiments  with 
military  firmness,  and  ut- 
ters them  more  to  convince 
than  to  persuade.  Every 
great  orator  has  this  spir- 
it. Chatham  and  Mira- 
beau  had  it  in  excess,  and 
Henry  Clay  had  it  tem- 
pered with  suavity.  With- 
out it,  no  man  can  speak 
effectively.  The  monarch 
must  be  in  him  and  ad- 
si^  - dress  you  from  his  throne. 

But  if  Mr.  Yancey  has 
this  oratorical  temper,  lie 
has  not  a dogmatic  na- 
ture. So  far  from  this, 
no  man  is  more  open  to 
kindness,  or  more  quickly 
touched  bv  sympathy ; in- 
deed, no  man  is  more  eas- 
ily led,  if  you  know  how 
to  lead  him. 

If  he  approaches  a sub- 
ject  for  the  purposes  of 

: study,  one  of  the  first  feel- 

; ings  awakened  in  Mr. 

; Yancey  is  the  sense  of 

truthfulness  due  that 
subject  for  its  own  sake. 

his  opinions  as  means  of 
influencing  others,  he  has 
a deep,  instinctive  love  of 
truth  as  something  to  be 
prized  and  enjoyed  on  its 
~ own  account.  A false- 

hood  is  his  abhorrence, 
not  only  as  a social  but  as 
a personal  wrong;  and, 
like  Carlyle,  he  liateJ 
!K|||plpS:  shams,  anil  loves  to  hate 

~ ' them.  There  is  a depth 

of  realness  in  him,  nor  can 
any  thing  charm  him  long, 

- whether  in  companionship 

or  outward  pursuits,  that 
lacks  this  cardinal  virtue. 
The  realism  of  his  mind 
is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  his 
| strength,  and  nothing  is 

Bpfpg;  more  alien  to  his  tastes 

than  transcendental  ideas 
and  shadowy  metaphysics. 
If  an  angel  came  to  him 
in  moonshine,  he  would 
probably  turn  away  from 
the  message. 

Earnestness  and  self-re- 
liance are  well-nigh  hero- 
ic qualities  of  his  nature. 
We  say  of  his  nature — for 
they  were  born  with  him, 
and  are  part  and  parcel  of 
bone  and  muscle.  One 
sees  them  very  manifest 
in  his  character,  but  sees, 
moreover,  that  the  feeding 
source  lies  behind  character  in  the  hidden  recesses 
of  nature.  Such  is  the  warmth  and  scope  of  his 
earnestness,  that  he  embodies  himself  in  every  cause 
enlisting  his  sympathies,  and  accepts  its  fortunes 
as  his  own.  Nor  does  his  heart  wait  to  listen  for 
the  audible  beatings  of  other  hearts  ere  it  lets  you 
hear  its  music.  Likely  as  not  it  will  strike  the 
key-note  and  lead  off  the  strain.  If  you  swell  the 
sound,  well  and  good ; but  if  not,  there  are  echoes 
elsewhere.  In  the  virtue  of  self-reliance  Mr.  lan- 
cey  has  no  superior.  It  is  the  “ iron-cord  ’ that 
always  vibrates  within  his  soul;  and  there  is  no 
breeze  or  storm,  blow  whence  it  may,  but  makes 
melodv  there.  A doubtful  virtue  in  some,  a dan- 
gerous’ virtue  in  many,  a virtue  to  be  watched  and 
guarded  in  all,  Mr.  Yancey  is  so  sternly  loyal  to 
his  own  convictions,  so  brave  in  defense  of  what 
he  realizes  as  truth,  and  so  thoroughly  free  from 
any  morbid  sensibility  to  personal  consequences, 
that  he  can  well  afford  to  trust  himself. 

The  constituents  of  Mr.  Yancey’s  mind  all  appear 
‘ » never  show  to  better 


Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  YANCEY. 

Wk  publish  below  a portrait  of  Hon.  William 
L.  Yancey,  and  subjoin  the  following  sketch,  which 
has  been  prepared  for  us  by  one  of  Mr.  Yancey’s 
intimate  friends : 

William  Lowndes  Yancey  was  born  at  Ogeechee 
Shoals,  Georgia,  August  10,  1814.  His  grandfa- 
ther, Colonel  Bird,  resided  here.  The  home  of  the 
family  was  in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  where 
for  many  years  his  father,  B.  C.  Yancey,  Esq., 
practiced  law,  and  maintained  a reputation  for  le- 
gal ability  which,  in  that  profession,  is  never  won 
without  signal  merits.  A man  of  lofty  patriotism 
and  courage,  the  elder  Yancey  warmly  advocated 
the  war  of  1812,  sustaining  his  friend,  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Calhoun,  in  those  measures  which  cre- 
ated a public  sentiment  against  foreign  encroach- 
ment, and  organized  the  country  into  an  attitude  of 
reliance  on  its  own  arm  for  security  and  protection. 

Born  in  an  exciting  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  the  son 
passed  his  opening  years 
in  the  midst  of  scenes  cal- 
culated to  quicken  fancy 
and  arouse  ambition.  A 
genial,  generous  mind 
draws  much  of  its  vital- 
izing force  from  surround- 
ing objects,  and  hence  the 
youthful  Yancey,  eager  to 
hear  the  conversations  of 
statesmen,  and  yet  more 
susceptible  to  the  stories 
of  national  renown,  re- 
ceived that  bias  which 
has  largely  determined 
the  course  of  his  outward 
life.  One  can  easily  im- 
agine how  these  circum- 
stances affected  him.  He- 
roes of  the  Revolution  still 
survived,  and  the  spirit 
of  our  heroic  age  survived 
in  them.  Then,  too,  the 
late  war  had  awakened  an 
enthusiasm  which  was  al- 
ready shaping  American 
thought  toward  a broader 
and  grander  progress.  A 
sense  of  our  vast  resources 
had  suddenly  flashed  upon 
us  ; men’s  hearts  were 
strangely  stirred ; and  our 
activity  and  enterprise, 
looking  westwardly  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  eastwardly  over  the 
ocean,  could  see  on  each 
side  a great  field  for  the  V: 

triumphs  of  trade  and  v % 

commerce.  Our  country  ; 

had  been  liberated  from 
those  restraints  that  had 
imprisoned  its  thought  no 
less  than  its  energy,  and, 
buoyant  with  the  fresh  . ..'C 

consciousness  of  life,  sure  ' 

of  itself  and  sure  of  its  fu-  v 

t are,  it  now  stood  on  the  ' ■'  ’ 
threshold  of  those  wonders 
which  have  marked  for 
forty  years  its  advancing 
career.  Such  influences 
were  precisely  those  to  ; 
dir  the  heart  of  young  : 

Yancey,  and  to  quicken 
him  to  high  thoughts  and 
noble  purposes.  The  germ 
of  chivalry  then  began  to  ; - - 
expand,  and  from  living 
statesmen  and  heroes  ho  " . 

learned  those  principles  of 
which  he  has  since  been 
the  steady  champion. 

The  elder  Yancey  died  _ - 

in  1817,  leaving  to  the  care 
of  his  widow  two  children 
—William  L.  and  a youn- 
ger  brother,  B.  C.  Yan- 
eey,  a gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished abilities,  late 
United  States  Minister  to 
the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation, South  America.  " 

The  noble-hearted  mother, 
full  of  womanly  spirit, 

■ ievoted  herself  to  the  nur- 
ture of  her  boys,  and  few 
mothers  have  ever  shown 
such  strength  of  will,  truth 
of  purpose,  and  untiring 
zeal  in  duty.  The  relig- 
ious feelings  of  her  chil- 
dren were  early  cultiva- 
ted, and,  taught  by  her 
ministry,  they  were  led  to 

fear  God  and  reverence  goodness.  But  the  time  j 
had  now  come  for  the  elder  son  to  extend  his  edu- 
cation, and  for  this  purpose  he  was  sent  to  the 
North.  Here  he  had  the  advantages  of  a rigid 
scholastic  training  in  union  with  those  deeper  and 
subtler  agencies  that  mould  taste  and  sentiment. 
Here,  too,  we  may  especially  note,  he  was  under  the 
judicious  oversight  of  Dr.  Griffin,  whose  mind  and 
character  left  an  ineffaceable  imprint  upon  him. 

Returning  to  the  South,  Mr.  Yancey  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Nathan  Sayre,  Esq.,  Sparta,  Georgia, 
and  subsaquently  continued  his  legal  education 
under  B.  F.  Perry,  Esq.,  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina. His  studies  completed,  he  married  a most 
estimable  lady,  Mis3  Sarah  Caroline,  third  daugh- 
ter of  G.  W.  Earle,  Esq.,  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1837  he  removed  to  Cahaba,  Alabama, 
and  devoted  a portion  of  his  time  to  the  editorship 
of  the  Cahaba  Democrat.  In  1840  he  settled  at 
Wetumpka,  Alabama,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  edited  the  Argus  newspaper.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  Legislature  of  -be  enj*r$d  the 
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this  great  debate — a debate  taxing  to  the  utmost 
the  practiced  skill,  and  parliamentary  habits,  and 
amplest  resources  of  the  different  speakers — Mr. 
Yancey  proved  himself  equal  to  his  position ; and 
by  his  firm  self-restraint,  his  broad  sympathies, 
his  wide  survey  of  our  national  wants,  no  less  than 
by  his  acute  sagacity,  and  statesmanlike  argu- 
ments, and  far-reaching  views,  demonstrated  that 
he  belongs  to  the  class  of  men — always  small  and 
select— on  which  the  instincts  of  a people  rely  if 
grave  issues  are  to  be  met  and  great  dangers  con- 
fronted. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Yancey’s  mind  are 
very  distinctly  marked.  No  thoughtful  man  ever 
conversed  with  him  an  hour,  or  heard  him  deliver 
a speech,  without  having  the  anatomy  of  his  brain 
laid  bare  for  inspection.  Few  have  such  aptitude 
in  showing  you  not  only  what  they  think  but  how 
they  think.  In  that  highest  art  of  speech  by  which 
a man  expresses  his  very  nature — utters  himself— 
while  he  gives  you  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  Mr. 
Yancey  is  singularly  gifted.  His  mind  is  formed 


expected  him  to  take  this  stand.  Persons  natural- 
ally  thought  that  one  of  his  temperament  and  blood, 
full  of  brave  impulses  and  alive  to  patriotic  duty, 
would  side  with  the  extreme  view,  and  hasten  a 
collision  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
But  they  knew  not  tho  man.  Had  they  looked 
below  the  surface  the}’  would  have  seen  the  calm 
and  conservative  elements  of  a well-balanced  mind, 
not  to  be  hurried  by  outside  excitements  into  rash 
measures,  nor  recklessly  assume  risks  that  involved 
great  interests. 

In  184G  Mr.  Yancey  retired  from  Congress,  and 
formed  a copartnership  for  the  practice  of  law  with 
J.  A.  Elmore,  Esq.,  Montgomery,  Alabama'.  He 
has  since  resided  in  that  city,  deVbting  himself  to 
the  business  of  the  legal  profession,  in  which  he 
has  acquired  high  and  enviable  distinction.  From 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  demanded,  he  has  come 
forth  on  the  public  arena  to  advocate  or  oppose 
measures  as  they  bore,  in  his  judgment,  on  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  country.  And  whenever  he 
has  thus  appeared  before  the  people— whether  in 
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must  go  in  the  wash and  he  made  faces  at  the 
washer-woman’s  baby  until  it  almost  went  into  fits. 
" Such  was  the  unenviable  notability  of  Nick 
Denton.  It  was  small  wonder  that  his  father 
thought  it  was  time  to  do  something  desperate. 
He  was  one  of  those  clear-headed  business  men, 
who  can  bv  no  means  comprehend  a child’s  nature 
__ t0  whoni  they  are  only  queer,  incomprehensible 
little  things.  He  would  whip  Nick  heartily  some- 
times, and  laugh  at  him  at  others ; old  Betts  the 
housekeeper  threatened  him  with  “nagurs”  and 
goblins,  and  consoled  him  with  jam  and  cake.  It 
was  not  strange  that  poor  motherless  Nick  run  riot, 
like  a wild  vine  with  no  kind  hand  to  prop  it  up  or 
keep  it  from  the  poisonous  weeds.  This  was  to  be 
Allie's  task,  and  a hard  one  it  proved. 

Little  Nick  seemed  quite  peaceable  the  first 
month,  but  the  second  Allie’s  troubles  began.  He 
had  put  chewing  gum  in  Willie  Mine’s  cap  at  re- 
cess, and  there  was  the  tow  head  stuck  fast  in  it, 
the  scholars  laughing  like  mad  as  the  little  fellow 
grew  red  in  the  face  and  twisted  and  turned  in  his 
efforts  to  get  it  off.  A pair  of  scissors  and  a sacri- 
fice of  an  inch  of  Willie’s  hair  remedied  this  mis- 
hap ; but  it  was  only  a prelude  to  others.  At  last 
ho  became  so  unruly  that  she  was  obliged  to  pun- 
ish him.  A light  tap  of  the  ruler  was  her  extreme 
infliction ; but  as  she  called  him  up,  he  twisted  it 
out  of  her  hands  and  held  it  triumphantly  behind 
him,  walking  backward  with  it  toward  the  door. 

She  fixed  her  soft  gray  eyes  on  him  and  said, 
quietly  : 

“ Nick,  give  me  that  ruler;  you  must  mind  me, 
or  I shall  be  obliged  to  expel  you.” 

His  eyes  never  wavered,  and  as  she  took  a step 
nearer  him  he  threw  the  ruler  at  her,  just  grazing 
her  temple,  shouting : 

“I  won’t,  I won’t  mind  any  body,  and  I don’t 
care  for  you,  old  Miss  Crooked ; you  ain’t  good  for 
any  thing  any  way.  Arthur  said  so — there  !”  and 
the  little  imp  was  gone,  banging  the  door  and 
whooping  down  the  street. 

There  was  a profound  silence  for  a moment  as 
the  pale  teacher  sat  cowering  down  behind  her 
desk,  her  fragile  hands  over  her  eyes,  her  frame 
shaking  with  her  sobs,  and  a tear  now  and  then 
trickled  down  on  the  copy-book  before  her,  strange- 
ly enough  blotting  out  the  word  “ friends”  from  its 
pages.  The  little  scholars,  half-frightened  and 
wholly  sympathizing,  whispered  together,  softly — 
and  Tom  Bates  carried  a great  big  apple  that  he 
had  been  hoarding  for  recess  time,  and  set  it  up, 
directly  in  front  of  her  on  the  desk,  while  Robbie 
True  brought  her  a cup  of  water  to  bathe  her 
bruised  temple.  These  were  little  attentions,  but 
they  were  very  grateful  nevertheless;  and  she 
wiped  her  eyes  and  smiled  pleasantly  on  her  little 
scholars,  and  after  a while  the  routine  went  on  the 
same  as  ever. 

Nick  did  not  come  back.  The  Squire  called  to 
say  “that  he  b’leeved  Nick  might  as  well  stay 
home  a little  longer and  from  the  stiffness  in  his 
manner,  she  feared  that  the  little  rascal  had  mis- 
represented her.  But  ah ! what  was  this  to  the 
wound  that  rankled  yet,  inflicted  by  a child’s  care- 
less hand?  “Arthur  said  so!”  The  words  rung 
in  her  ears  day  and  night.  She  recalled  the  adage, 
that  “Children  and  fools  always  speak  the  truth,” 
and  believed  it  true.  It  was  a great  sorrow  to 
come  to  her,  and  yet  she  reflected  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  awakened  early — far  better  than  that  the 
idle  dream  should  go  on ; and  bravely  and  reso- 
lutely she  went  on  her  way,  and  lived  the  life  of 
duty  and  care.  Every  one  said  that  the  teacher 
was  growing  thinner  and  paler;  but  she  only 
smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  very  well.  Her 
mother  and  Josey  knew  nothing  of  her  last  trial — 
she  did  not  wish  them  to. 

At  last  Arthur  came  back,  taller,  handsomer, 
and  more  friendly  than  ever;  but  Allie  met  him 
coldly,  or  avoided  him  entirely.  He  was  at  first 
puzzled,  then  piqued,  and  tried  to  find  another 
friend  to  be  what  she  had  been,  but  what  she  would 
he  no  longer.  She  could  not  explain  to  him  the 
shadow  that  had  come  over  her  lest  it  might  imply 
a wish  to  hear  him  speak  in  her  favor;  she  could 
not  complain  to  him  of  his  little  brother ; and,  more 
than  all,  she  dared  not  risk  the  renewal  of  the  pleas- 
ant old  intercourse.  She  tried  to  fancy  him  with 
a fair,  graceful  wife  beside  him,  but  the  image  was 
always  blurred  with  her  tears.  No,  no,  she  could 
not,  she  dared  not;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Arthur  came  and  went-,  and  she  never  law  him 
except  at  a distance— the  estrangement  was  com- 
plete. 

It  was  one  dark  dqy  in  the  October  vacation 
that  Allie  was  startled  from  her  afternoon  reverie 
hv  the  voice  of  Squire  Denton,  who  had  come  to 
ask  her  services.  Nick — poor,  wicked,  vexatious 
little  Nick — was  very,  very  ill,  and  the  father’s 
voice  trembled  as  he  said : 

“ I thought  mebbe  you  would  come  up  a little 
while  and  read  a bit.  lie  is  so  kind  o’  fretty,  and 
he  says  you  can  read  better  than  I can.  I ain't 
much  of  a reader.” 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  put  on  bonnet  and 
shawl,  to  tell  her  mother  where  she  had  gone,  and 
walk  beside  the  sorrow-stricken  old  man — for,  with 
all  his  faults,  he  loved  the  little  boy — to  reach  the 
big  house  and  the  bedside  of  the  child.  He  was 
in  truth  very  il],  burning  with  fever,  and  old  Betts, 
in  mistaken  kindness,  had  covered  him  up  with 
blankets  and  given  him  warm  tea  to  drink.  His 
mouth  was  crimson,  with  a line  of  white  around  it, 
his  eves  glittered  strangely,  and  the  restless  hands 
moved  to  and  fro. 

Allie  quietly  threw  back  the  heavy  covering, 
bathed  his  hands  and  head,  prepared  ice-water  for 
his  parched  mouth,  and  fanned  him  until  he  grew 
quite  calm.  Then  he  looked  at  her  languidly, 
saying, 

“Are  you  my  mother?  Other  hoys  have  mo- 
thers when  they  are  sick.  Where  did  my  mother  go 
— I looked  for  her — Betts  said  she  was  in  the 
church- yard,  but  I couldn’t  find  her.  Did  you 
ever  see  her  there  ?” 

Thus  his  pitiful  rumblings  went  on.  He  recog- 
nized no  one.  Tlte  doctor  came  and  went,  but  the 
medicines  refused  to  act — the  fever  rioted  through 
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! his  veins,  and  all,  except  the  father,  knew  now  that 
little  Nick  must  die.  It  was  almost  too  much  for 
Allie’s  composure  when  the  poor  old  man  came  to 
the  bedside  at  twilight,  and,  in  a choking  voice, 
said, 

“Nick  don’t  know  no  prayers — mebbe  you’ll  say 
one  for  him.” 

Before  she  could  answer  a faint,  weak  voice  from 
the  bedside  spoke, 

“Yes  I do,  she  told  me  one.”  And  slowly  and 
imperfectly  he  repeated,  “Now  I lay  me;”  then 
sighed  with  the  unwonted  effort,  and  relapsed  into 
a state  of  quietness  again. 

Five  days  had  gone  by  since  Allie  had  come  to 
nurse  the  boy.  Other  watchers  relieved  her,  but 
he  clung  to  lier  strangely.  In  his  lucid  intervals 
he  had  made  his  peace  with  her,  and  would  lie 
quiet  while  she  repeated  or  sung  the  hymns  he 
loved  holding  her  hand.  She  tried  to  lead  him  to 
think  of  the  bright  heaven  where  his  mother  was 
waiting  for  him ; but  he  shook  his  head,  sometimes 
wearily,  saying, 

“ I ’spect  I’m  too  w icked  to  stay  there  with  her. 
If  she  would  have  staid  down  in  the  church-yard  I 
could  be  there ; but  I don’t  b’leeve  they  will  want 
me  in  heaven — I’m  very  bad  you  see.  Betts  says 
I am  the  worst  boy  ever  was.” 

Then  would  come  on  feverish  phantoms  and  mut- 
tered words.  Thus  wore  on  the  days  and  nights. 
He  began  to  ask  for  Arthur  and  Jack — they  were 
already  on  their  way  home,  and  were  expected 
every  moment.  They  came  just  in  time,  for  his 
hours  were  growing  few.  They  came  when  the 
fever  was  almost  spent,  and  the  poor  childish  soul 
was  trying  to  look  upward  w here  the  teacher  would 
fain  lead  him.  He  smiled  feebly  and  returned 
their  kiss ; then  he  went  on  in  his  childish  supplica- 
tion, asking  for  pardon  for  “ teasing  old  Betts  ; for 
hurting  the  dogs  and  cats and  “ please  God  for- 
give me  for  striking  Miss  Allie  that  day  that  I told 
her  a lie  ’bout  Arthur’s  saying  she  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  crooked;  and  please  let  me  come 
where  Jesus  will  take  care  of  me  and  help  me  find 
mother,  and  please  let  father — ” They  listened  sol- 
emnly, but  they  heard  no  other  word.  Only  a gasp, 
and  little  Nick  could  neither  be  sick  nor  troublesome 
an}’  more. 

Time  flies  on  regardless  of  human  joys  and  sor- 
rows: the  years  come  freighted  with  changes. 
Three  years  more  have  passed,  and  to  the  house 
under  the  maples  there  have  come  new  faces. 
Josey  Lane  has  a situation  in  a mercantile  firm  in 
the  city,  and  his  mother  is  keeping  house  for  him, 
for  Allie  is  Allie  Lane  no  longer.  In  the  big  house 
she  reigns  its  honored  mistress,  with  the  bravest 
arm  to  shelter  her  and  the  truest  heart  to  love  her 
in  all  the  land ; while  the  Squire,  grown  very  grave 
and  still,  but  with  a new  hope  in  his  heart,  and  a 
new  purpose  in  his  life,  blesses  the  hour  when  Ar- 
thur married  the  girl  who  was  “Good  for  No- 
thing.” 
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HAMILTON  AND  LONDON,  CANADA  WEST. 

We  publish  on  page  588  a view  of  King  Street, 
Hamilten,  and  on  page  589  a general  view  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  two  principal  cities  in 
Canada  West  after  Toronto.  The  Prince’s  visit 
has  familiarized  our  readers  with  the  names  of  both 
places. 

Hamilton,  the  second  city  in  Upper  Canada  in 
wealth,  population,  and  commerce,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  Burlington  Bay,  a splendid  sheet  of 
water  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Its  present  population  is  about  25,000,  and  as  the 
city  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  prostration  of 
the  lute  commercial  crisis  its  number  is  already  in- 
creasing. The  town  is  built  on  an  inclined  plain 
rising  gently  from  the  shores  of  the  bay  for  about 
two  miles,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a ridge  of  high 
land  known  as  “the  Mountain.”  From  this  ele- 
vated platean  a most  magnificent  panoramic  view 
can  be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  To- 
ronto, though  forty  miles  distant,  being  visible  on 
clear  days.  Along  the  mountain’s  side  are  built 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  leading  citizens,  two  of 
which  have  been  selected  for  the  residence  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  suite  on 
his  arrival  here  on  the  18th  instant.  The  streets 
are  well  laid  out,  running  at  right  angles,  wide 
and  well  built,  the  buildings  presenting  a clean 
and  handsome  appearance  from  the  whiteness  of 
the  stone  used  in  their  construction,  and  which  is 
quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  The  public  build- 
ings are  numerous  and  handsome,  and  the  whole- 
sale warehouses  unequaled  in  the  province.  The 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural 
Association  is  this  year  to  be  held  at  Hamilton, 
the  inauguration  of  which  will  be  graced  by  the 
presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Our  view  represents  part  of  King  Street 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  the  fountains  which 
have  recently  been  erected,  and  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  street.  These  fountains  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Lake  Ontario,  by  the  water- 
works which  the  city  has  lately  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  over  $800,000 ; the  water  being  pumped 
by  enormous  engines  from  Lake  Ontario  to  a res- 
ervoir four  miles  distant  on  the  mountain,  from 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  city  three  miles  off 
— these  water-works  far  exceeding  in  size  those  of 
any  other  city  in  Canada. 

London,  Canada  West,  is  a city  beautifully  situ- 
ated almost  midway  between  lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  in  the  Countv  of  Middlesex.  It  was  laid  out 
by  the  Canadian  Government  in  1826  as  a county 
town,  and  from  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country  around,  soon  began  to  increase 
in  population.  In  18S0  there  was  a population  of 
about  400  souls  in  London,  and  in  1832  it  had  risen 
to  1000.  It  became  a garrison  town  in  1837,  owing 
to  the  then  serious  rebellion  in  Canada,  and  from 
that  time  until  1853  there  was  always  one  and  fre- 
quently two  regiments  stationed  in  the  town.  As 


each  regiment  consisted  of  about  1000,  officers  and 
men,  the  presence  of  the  military  caused  a large 
expenditure,  and  thus  aided  greatly  in  adding  to 
the  importance  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  in  1853,  the  mili- 
tary were  altogether  removed,  and  the  handsome 
and  commodious  barracks  have  since  then  been 
tenantless.  London  was  incorporated  as  a city  in 
1855,  and  the  population  that  year  must  have  been 
not  less  than  12,000  souls,  to  which  large  number 
it  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing  during  previous 
years.  The  city  suffered  severely  from  the  bad 
crops  of  1856-’57-’58,  being  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  agricultural  community,  and  the 
great  crisis  of  1857  helped  to  add  to  the  general  de- 
pression. In  1859,  however,  there  was  a fair  crop, 
and  the  crop  of  the  present  year  is  unusually 
abundant.  Prospects  are  accordingly  fast  bright- 
ening, and  there  is  now  a general  and  increasing 
desire  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  pursue  their  busi- 
ness steadily  and  economically. 

The  population  is  not  so  great  as  in  1855,  being 
now  about  11,000,  but  the  returning  prosperity  is 
already  bringing  in  new-comers,  and  the  city  will 
soon  go  ahead  once  more.  Within  the  last  few 
years  many  handsome  buildings  have  been  erected, 
among  which  may  be  specially  noticed  the  Bank 
of  British  North  America,  the  Post-office,  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  City  Hall,  all  of 
which  are  beautifully  faced  and  ornamented  with 
stone  work.  The  Church  of  England,  with  its  rec- 
tory, stands  snugly  embosomed  in  foliage,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics  also  possess  elegant  structures. 
The  streets  arc  wide  and  handsome,  and  in  Dundas 
and  Richmond  streets  the  stores  and  buildings  will 
vie  with  any  others  in  Canada.  There  is  a large 
produce  market  in  London,  where  considerable 
business  is  done  every  day,  and  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  especially,  the  large  market  square, 
covering  some  five  acres  of  land,  is  crowded  with 
teams,  and  in  their  respective  seasons  immense 
quantities  of  wool,  skins,  cattle,  and  grains,  fine 
and  coarse,  change  hands.  A great  many  Ameri- 
cans buy  in  this  market,  chiefly  wool,  horses,  and 
wheat.  In  the  market  building  itself,  which  is  a 
neat  and  commodious  structure,  there  is  always  a 
tempting  display  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  London, 
from  its  situation  and  the  rich  and  fertile  country 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  may  well  be  said,  as 
is  frequently  observed,  to  be  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  of  Canada. 


WANTED— A DIAMOND  KING. 

I saw  it  kicked  by  the  careless  Balmorals  of  a 
jaunty  nurse ; I saw  a fat  morsel  of  humanity  make 
for  it  with  a hey ! — broken  into  divers  hey-ev-eys 
by  pudgy  trotting — and  I stooped  and  secured  it, 
thereby  causing  the  fat  one  to  pull  up  short,  stare 
at  me  with  two  black  currants  stuck  in  a dreary 
expanse  of  dough,  insert  a dumpy  thumb  in  an 
orifice  of  the  same  expanse,  and  trot  back  again 
with  that  stolid  resignation  under  disappointment 
which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  London  in- 
fant population. 

Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  prize,  I 
proceeded  to  meditate  on  the  proper  course  to  be 
taken,  which  meditation  resulted  in  the  following 
advertisement : 

FOUND  this  evening,  Wednesday,  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  nearly  opposite  the  New  College,  a valuable 
diamond  ring.  The  owner  may  recover  it  by  calling  at 
No.  19,  Wilton  Place,  etc. 

Before  noon  on  the  following  day  I was  making 
my  most  courteous  bow  to  a venerable-looking  old 
gentleman  whose  white  hairs  and  benevolent  smile 
added  a double  charm  to  the  grace  with  which  he 
stepped  forward,  and,  waving  ceremony,  extended 
his  hand,  saying: 

“ You  have  taken  a weight  from  my  mind,  my 
young  friend,  and  must  allow  me  to  thank  you.” 

The  insinuating  delicacy  of  the  adjective  (I  am 
not  more  than  forty-five)  was,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out its  effect.  I accepted  the  offered  pledge  of 
amity  in  respectful  silence. 

“ A young  man,”  continued  the  patriarch,  “ may 
possibly  find  it  difficult  to  undei’stand  how  the  loss 
of  a trinket  can  be  a source  of  positive  suffering  to 
an  old  one,  but — I am  alluding  to  my  lost  ring — 
there  are  associations  connected  with  it  which — 
ahem  ! This  is  childish,  you  will  excuse  my  emo- 
tion.” 

I bowed  profoundly  in  the  presence  of  this  nat- 
ural agitation. 

“ I have  passed  some  hours  of  sleeplessness  and 
distress,  from  which  you  have  been  the  means  of 
relieving  me — I feel  deeply  indebted  to  you.  There 
remains  nothing  now  but  to  reimburse  you  for — 
a — ” 

Here  the  old  gentleman  drew  forth  his  purse, 
and  proceeded  to  unclasp  it. 

“ Excuse  me,  Sir,”  I stammered,  rather  hurried- 
ly, “but  if  the  ring  is  yours,  you  can  doubtless 
describe  the  armorial  bearings?” 

“Armorial  bearings,  Sir!  It  was  a diamond 
ring.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“A  plain  diamond  ring!”  repeated  the  old  gen- 
tleman, sternly.  “ Do  not  attempt  to  play  tricks 
with  me,  young  man.  I will  point  out  to  you  di- 
rectly— ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  I,  drawing  back  from 
the  outstretched  hand,  “ but,  as  the  ring  in  my 
possession  is  assuredly  engraved  with  a crest  and 
motto,  I conclude  it  can  not  be  the  one  you  are  in 
search  of.” 

The  old  gentleman  eyed  me  for  a moment  keenly. 
“I  am  afraid  you  are  right,”  he  sighed,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  dejection ; “ I must  seek  farther. 
Alas ! what  a melancholy  termination  to  my  hope- 
ful journey.” 

“ Speed  the  parting,  welcome  the  coming  guest,” 
is  a very  good  motto.  I made  no  attempt  to  detain 
my  venerable  friend  ; but,  as  he  turned  toward  the 
door,  I am  certain  I saw  beneath  the  silver  hairs  a 
lock  of  dark  and  shining  brown. 


Mv  next  visitor  was  a lady  extensively  got  up, 
of  imposing  height  and  carriage,  rouged,  scented, 
spectacled. 

“ We  meet  under  singular  circumstances,”  be- 
gan this  lady,  with  condescending  haughtiness.  “I 
am  the  principal  of  a college  for  young  ladies — ” 

With  a deferential  acknowledgment  of  the  honor 
done  me,  I begged  to  know  what  had  procured  it. 

“In  the  hours  of  recreation  we  are  accustomed 
to  promenade  in  the  Park — a delightful  spot,  so 
suggestive  of  the  blushing  country  ! — during  our 
ramble  of  yesterday,  a young  lady  under  my  charge 
wms  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  her  ring.  You, 
Sir,  are  the  fortunate  finder.” 

“ I certainly  did,  madam,  pick  up  a ring ; but — ” 

“Ah ! how  grateful  my  dear  pupil  will  be  at  be- 
holding it  again  !”  exclaimed  the  teacher  of  youth, 
clasping  her  hands,  ecstatically. 

“ May  I trouble  you  to  describe  the  ring?” 

“ Describe  it!  A diamond  ring,  Sir— handsome 
and  massive,  but  plain.” 

“ And  the  crest?” 

/‘  The  crest ! Ah!  that  my  young  charge  were 
with  me.  Stupid!  to  have  forgotten.  The  crest 
of  the  Deloraines.  Is  it  a lion  passant  or?  No; 
I am  wrong.  Unfortunate  that  she  should  be  too 
unwell  to  accompany  me  ! But  it  is  immaterial ; 
I will  take  it  for  her  inspection— she  will  be  able  to 
recognize  it  at  once.” 

“ I fear,  madam,  that  I should  scarcelv  bo  justi- 
fied-” 

“ Sir!!!” 

“ I feel  it  my  duty,”  I said,  firmly,  “under  the 
circumstances,  to  take  every  precaution  against 
mistakes.  I trust  the  young  lady  is  not  too  seri- 
ously indisposed  to  give  you  the  necessary  descrip- 
tion.” 

“ Very  well,  Sir!  Exceedingly  well ! It  is  I 
who  have  been  mistaken.  I fancied — yes;  actually 
fancied — that  I was  speaking  to  a gentleman! 
You  will  find,  Sir,  to  your  cost,  that  the  lady  prin- 
cipal of  a college  is  not  to  be  insulted  with  impu- 
nity ! I wish  you  a good-morning.” 

Very  harrowing  this.  I am  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  lady  principal  when  there  is  a dash  of 
wheels  to  the  door,  and  a young  fellow,  flinging 
the  reins  to  a groom  in  livery,  springs  up  the  steps 
to  the  door-bell.” 

“ Oh,  dash  it !”  he  begins,  breathing  out  a vol- 
ume of  stale  tobacco^  “ I beg  your  pardon,  and 
that,  but  the  old  woman — dash  it!  I mean  my  mo- 
ther— told  me  I should  find  my  ring  here,  so  I or- 
dered out  the  vessel  and  the  cats,  and  spun  along 
like  ninepenco  for  it !” 

“ I shall  be  very  glad  to  restore  the  ring  I was 
unfortunate  enough  to  find  when  I can  discover  its 
owner.” 

“Discover!  dash  it!  Didn’t  I tell  you  it’s 
mine  ? I say,  I wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so  precious 
slow — I don’t  want  the  cats  to  catch  cold,  I’ve  just 
had  ’em  shampooed,  you  know,  naphthaed  and 
that.” 

“ What  sort  of  ring  was  yours  ?” 

“ What  sort ! Oh,  come,  as  if  you  didn’t  know 
— that’s  good.” 

I intimated  that  I should  he  glad  to  find  out  if 
he  knew. 

“Not  know  my  own  ring,  eh!  I know  it’s 
worth  a couple  o’  ponies.  Come,  let’s  hear  the 
damages,  and  I’ll  stump  up.” 

“You  can  describe  the  device?” 

“ Device,  eh  ? What,  the  governor’s  ? Bless 
you,  he  has  a device  for  every  hour  in  the  day,  to 
do  me  out  of  my  rightful  allowance.  Device ! 
Oh,  come,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  do  the  heraldic 
dodge,  dash  it !” 

“ I can  not  give  up  the  ring  unless  you  describe 
it.” 

“Oh,  dash  it,  don’t  chaff  a fellow,  now.  I 
shouldn’t  care  a rap  about  the  thing,  only  it  be- 
longed to  some  defunct  party,  and  the  governor’d 
cut  up  so  deuced  rough.  I’ve  got  heaps  of  ’em. 
Come,  I’ll  swop  you  any  one  of  these  for  it,  because 
of  the  governor.” 

I respectfully  declined  the  proposal. 

“Well,  dash  it,”  exclaimed  the  young  fellow, 
as  though  struck  with  a sudden  idea,  “what  a 
couple  of  muffs  we  are!  Why  don’t  you  turf  the 
thing  ? I could  tell  in  a minute  if  it’s  mine,  dash 
it !’’ 

I replied  that  I was  sorry  I could  not  oblige  him, 
and  adding  that  he  had  better  obtain  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  “ thing"  from  his  governor,  I recom- 
mended him  not  to  keep  the  cats  any  longer  in  the 
cold. 

Mem.  I am  getting  exceedingly  tired  of  my 
treasure-trove.  I retire  to  my  room  with  a view 
of  dressing  to  go  out.  I am  informed  that  a lady 
wishes  to  see  me,  and  I am  afraid  my  mental 
ejaculation  was  not  complimentary  to  the  lady  in 
question. 

A tall,  graceful  figure,  draped  in  heavy  mourn- 
ing, rises  at  my  entrance.  She  opens  the  negotia- 
tion in  some  confusion,  turning  away  her  face. 
She  has  come  to  me  in  the  hope  of  regaining  a 
ring,  carelessly  lost,  the  parting  gift  of  a fond  fa- 
ther to  her  brother  and  herself. 

My  eye  rests  on  the  crape  about  her  dress,  on 
her  pale  beautiful  face,  from  which  the  blush  of 
confusion  and  timidity  has  faded.  Deferentially  I 
request  her  to  describe  it. 

“A  largo  diamond,  handsome,”  she  believed, 

“ but  valuable  to  her  for  far  other  reasons.” 

“But,”  I said,  gently,  “chased  on  the  gold  in- 
side the  ring  there  is — ” 

“ A crest,  I am  aware  of  it,”  she  answered,  sad- 
ly, “but  I know  nothing  of  heraldry,  and  have 
never  given  it  more  than  a casual  glance.  My 
brother  is  dying,  Sir,”  she  said,  lifting  up  her  pale 
face  to  mine.  “Only  this  morning  he  missed  the 
ring  from  my  finger  uneasily;  we  are  alone  in  the 
world : it  is  the  only  relic  left  of  one  so  lately  taken 
from  us,  how  can  I tell  him  it  is  lost?” 

“I  am  sorry  to  pain  you,”  I said,  striving  to  be 
firm;  “but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  for  all 
parties,  and  cause  but  little  delay,  if  you  could  ob- 
tain the  description  from  your  brother.” 

Without  a word  she  turned  away ; the  mournful 
resignation  of  her  air  and  attitude  touched  me,  and, 
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as  she  turned,  I saw  a tear  roll  silently  down  and 
fall  upon  the  hand  stretched  out  to  the  door-handle. 
I couldn’t  stand  that. 

“ Stop !”  I exclaimed,  “ one  moment.  I am 
sure— I feel  certain— I may  trust  you.  You  will 
tell  me — ” 

I take  the  ring  from  its  security,  I hold  it  out 
timidly  for  the  blue  eyes  to  examine. 

I see  yet  the  look  of  delight  overspread  her  fine 
features — I see  the  expres-ion  of  almost  childish 
pleasure  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  at  me,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  cried  out,  “ The  ring,  the 
ring  ! Oh,  Alfred,  my  dear  brother!” 

Her  hand  was  upon  it;  such  a tremulous  happy 
eagerness  in  her  glance  ; such  a caressing  fondness 
in  her  way  of  fingering  it.  How  pretty  she  was ! 

“ .Mv  dear  child”  (I  am  forty-five)  “ it  gives  me 
sincere  pleasnre — ” Then  I stammer,  then  I spring 
after  her.  “At  least,  you  will  leave  your  address 
with  me.” 

What  a look  shades  her  face  now ! Wounded 
integrity  mingled  with  pity  for  me. 

“Ah,  Sir,”  she  says,  sadly,  handing  mo  the 
card  on  which  she  has  been  penciling,  “ some  day 
you  will  be  sorry  for  this.  You  do  not  trust  me.” 

Certainly,  I am  a brute.  The  accent  of  reproach 
in  her  voice  haunts  me ; the  sorrowful  glance  of 
her  eye — how  pretty  she  is ! I sit  down  to  my 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  half  inclined  to  call  at 
the  address  given,  and  apologize  for  my  heathenish 
distrust.  How  delightful  to  see  her  in  her  own 
peculiar  atmosphere,  ministering  to  the  sick  broth- 
er who  is  all  she  has  in  the  world,  to  look  upon  if 
one  can  not  enjoy  the  beautiful  tenderness  of  a 
gentle  sister  to  an  afflicted  brother.  But  my  let- 
ters wait,  and  I toy  with  them.  This  is  a hand  I 
know.  What  does  Fred  want,  I wonder  ? I tear 
it  open : I read : 

“Dear  Jack. — What  a queer  chance  if  yon  have 
stumbled  upon  my  ring.  I was  obliged  to  run  down  to 
Romford  late  lust  evening,  and  never  missed  it  till  we 
slackened  at  Ilford.  A pretty  taking  I’ve  been  in.  If  it’s 
mine,  the  crest  is  inside:  you  know  it — a mailed  hand 
holding  a lance,  and  the  motto  ‘ Armed  at  all  points.' 
Verily,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Keep  it  for  me. 

“ Thine,  Fred  Vyning." 

Idiot ! Gull ! It  is  quite  useless  to  call  myself 
names.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  when 
I called  at  a certain  address  in  Eaton  Square  to  in- 
quire for  Miss  Lucy  Hamilton,  the  lady  was  not 
found.  Probably,  the  “ dear  Alfred”  had  required 
speed}*  change  of  air ; probably,  brother  and  sister 
were  even  now  embracing  in  rapturous  gratitude 
over  the  precious  relic  of  that  one  lost  to  them  so 
lately.  Was  that  dear  one  not  lost,  but  trans- 
formed ? Had  the  silver-haired  patriarch  of  the 
first  visit  changed  to  the  dashing  buck  of  the  third  ? 
And  was  the  virtuous  teacher  of  youth  only  the 
tender  sister  in  masquerade  ? On  my  word,  I be- 
lieve so.  I dare  say  they  are  enjoying  the  joke. 
Possibly  it  is  a dodge  often  repeated.  But  what 
am  I to  say  to  Fred  ? 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A.  LIFE’S  ROMANCE. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OF  “CHARLES  O'MALLEY,"  “ HARRY  LORREQUER," 
ETC.,  ETC.. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Father  Dyke  was  one  of  those  characters 
which  Ireland  alone  produces — a sporting  priest. 


In  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  the  type  is  unknown. 
Time  was  when  the  abbe,  elegant,  witty,  and 
well-bred,  was  a great  element  of  polished  life; 
when  his  brilliant  conversation  and  his  insidi- 
ous address  threw  all  the  charm  of  culture  over 
a society  which  wras  only  rescued  from  coarse- 
ness by  the  marvelous  dexterity  of  such  intel- 
lectual gladiators.  They  have  passed  away, 
like  many  other  things  brilliant  and  striking: 
the  gilded  coach,  the  red-heeled  slipper,  and 
the  supper  of  the  regency ; the  powdered  mar- 
quise, for  a smile  of  whose  dimpled  mouth  the 
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deadly  rapier  has  flashed  in  the  moonlight ; the 
perfumed  beauty,  for  one  of  whose  glances  a 
poet  would  have  racked  his  brain  to  render 
worthily  in  verse;  the  gilded  salon  where,  in  a 
sort  of  incense,  all  the  homage  of  genius  was 
offered  up  before  the  altar  of  loveliness — eono 
are  they  all ! 

Au  fond,  the  world  is  pretty  much  the  same 
although  we  drive  to  a club  dinner  in  a onel 
horse  brougham  ; and  if  we  meet  the  cure  of 
St.  Roch,  we  find  him  to  be  rather  a morose 
middle-aged  man  with  a taste  for  truffles,  and  a 
talent  for  silence.  It  is  not  as  the  successor  of 
the  witty  abbe  that  I adduce  the  sporting  priest 
but  simply  as  a variety  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character  which,  doubtless,  a very  few  more 
years  will  have  consigned  to  the  realm  of  his- 
tory. He,  too,  will  be  a bv-gonc ! Father  Tom 
as  he  was  popularly  called,  not  ever  needing 
any  more  definite  designation,  was  tarn  Marte 
quam  Mcrcurio,  as  much  poacher  as  priest,  and 
made  his  sporting  acquirements  subservient  to 
the  demands  of  an  admirable  table.  The  thick- 
est salmon,  the  most  curdy  trout,  the  fattest 
partridge,  and  the  most’  tender  woodcock, 
smoked  on  his  board,  and,  rumor  said,  cooked 
with  a delicacy  that  more  pretentious  houses 
could  not  rival.  In  the  great  world  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  some  favored  indi- 
vidual permitted  to  do  things  which,  by  com- 
mon voice,  are  proclaimed  impracticable  or  im- 
proper. With  a sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
outrage  the  ordinances  of  society,  such  people 
accept  no  law  but  their  own  inclination,  and 
seem  to  declare  that  they  are  altogether  ex- 
empt from  the  restraints  that  bind  other  men. 
In  a small  way  and  an  humble  sphere,  Father 
Tom  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and  there  was  not 
in  his  whole  county  to  he  found  one  man  churl- 
ish or  ungenerous  enough  to  dispute  it;  and 
thus  was  he  suffered  to  throw  his  line,  snap  his 
gun,  or  unleash  his  dog  in  precincts  where 
many  with  higher  claims  had  been  refused  per- 
mission. 

But  it  was  not  alone  that  he  enjoyed  the  in- 
vigorating pleasure  of  field-sports  in  practice, 
but  he  delighted  in  every  thing  which  bore  any 
relationship  to  them.  There  was  not  a column 
of  Bell's  Life  in  which  he  had  not  his  sympathy 
— the  pigeon-match,  the  pedestrian,  the  Yankee 
trotter,  the  champion  for  the  silver  sculls  at 
Chelsea,  the  dog  “Billy,”  were  all  subjects  of 
interest  to  him.  Never  did  the  most  inveterate 
blue-stocking  more  delight  in  the  occasion  of 
meeting  a great  celebrity  of  letters,  than  did  he 
when  chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  the  jock 
who  rode  the  winner  at  the  Oaks,  or  the  game 
chicken  who  punished  the  “Croydon  Pet”  in 
the  prize-ring.  But  now  for  the  letter,  which 
will  as  fully  reveal  the  man  as  any  mere  de- 
scription. It  was  a narrative  of  races  he  had 
attended,  and  rowing  matches  he  had  witnessed, 
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SWIMMING  FOR  A WAGER  AGAINST  A MAJOR  BEAYSE. 


with  little  episodes  of  hawking,  badger-drawing, 
ftnd  cock-fighting  intermixed : 

“I  came  down  here — Brighton — to  swim  for 
tv  wager  of  five-and-twenty  sovereigns  against 
a Major  Blnyse,  of  the  Third  Light  Dragoon 
Guards ; we  made  the  match  after  mess  at  Al- 
dershot, when  neither  of  us  was  any  thing  to 
- Speak  of  too  sober;  but  as  we  were  backed 
strongly— be  rather  the  favorite — there  was  no 
wav  of  drawing  the  bet.  I beat  him  after  a hard 
struggle;  we  were  two  hours  and  forty  minutes 
jn  the  water,  and  netted  about  sixty  pounds 
besides.  We  dined  with  the  depot  in  the  even- 
ing, and  I won  a ten-pound  note  on  a ques- 
tion of  whether  there  ought  to  be  saffron  in  the 
American  drink  called  * greased  lightning but 
this  was  not  the  only  piece  of  luck  that  attend- 
ed me,  as  you  shall  hear.  As  I was  taking  my 
morning  canter  on  the  downs, *1  perceived  that 
a stranger — a jockey-like  fellow,  not  quite  a 
gentleman,  but  near  it — seemed  to  keep  me  in 
view;  now  riding  past,  now  behind  me,  and  al- 
ways bestowing  his  whole  attention  on  my  nag. 
Of  course  I showed  the  beast  off  to  the  best, 
and  handled  him  skillfully.  I thought  to  my- 
self, he  likes  the  pony ; he’ll  be  for  making  me 
an  offer  for  him.  I was  right.  I had  just  seat- 
ed myself  at  breakfast  when  the  stranger  sent 
his  card  with  a request  to  speak  to  me.  He  was 
a foreigner,  but  spoke  very  correct  English,  and 
his  object  was  to  learn  if  I would  sell  my  horse. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  I refused  at  once.  The 
animal  suited  me,  and  I was  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  find  it  excessively  difficult  to  be  mount- 
ed to  their  satisfaction.  I needed  temper,  train- 
ing, action,  gentleness,  beauty,  high  courage, 
and  perfect  steadiness,  and  a number  of  such- 
like seeming  incongruities.  lie  looked  a little 
impatient  at  all  this  ; he  seemed  to  say,  4 I know 
all  this  kind  of  nonsense ; I have  heard  ship- 
loads of  such  gammon  before.  Be  frank  and 
say  what’s  the  figure ; how  much  do  you  want 
for  him  ?’  He  looked  this,  I say ; but  he  never 
uttered  a word,  and  at  last  I asked  him, 

“ ‘Are  you  a dealer?’ 

“ ‘ Well,’  said  he,  with  an  arch  smile,  4 some- 
thing in  that  line.’ 

“.‘I  thought  so,’  said  I.  4 The  pony  is  a rare 
good  one.’ 

44  fie  nodded  assent. 

44  * He  can  jump  a bar  of  his  own  height  ?’ 

44  Another  nod. 

44  4 And  lie’s  as  fresh  on  his  legs — ’ 

44  4 As  if  he  were  not  twenty-six  years  old,’ 
broke  he  in. 

“‘Twenty-six  fiddle  - sticks ! Look  at  his 
month ; he  has  an  eight-year  old  mouth.’ 

“ ‘I  know  it,’  said  he,  dryly ; 4 and  so  he  had 
fourteen  years  ago.  Will  you  take  fifty  sover- 
eigns for  him?’  added  he,  drawing  out  a hand- 
ful of  gold  from  his  pocket. 

“‘No,’  said  I,  firmly;  ‘nor  sixty,  nor  sev- 
enty, nor  eighty !’ 

“‘I  am  sorry  to  have  intruded  upon  you,’ 
said  he,  rising,  4 and  I beg  you  to  excuse  me. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  I am  one  who  gains 
his  living  by  horses,  and  it  is  only  possible  for 
me  to  exist  by  the  generosity  of  those  who  deal 
with  me.’ 

“This  appeal  was  a home  thrust,  and  I said, 

4 What  can  you  afford  to  give  ?’ 

“‘All  I have  here,’  said  he,  producing  a 
handful  of  gold,  and  spreading  it  on  the  table. 

“We  set  to  counting,  and  there  were  sixty- 
seven  sovereigns  in  the  mass.  I swept  off  the 
money  into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  said, 
‘The  beast  is  yours.’ 

“He  drew  a long  breath,  as  if  to  relieve  his 
heart  of  a load  of  care,  and  said,  4 Men  of  my 
stamp,  and  who  lead  such  lives  as  I do,  are 
rarely  superstitious.’ 


“‘Very  true,’  said  I,  with  a nod  of  encour- 
agement for  him  to  go  on. 

“ 4 Well,’  said  he,  resuming,  4 1 never  thought 
for  a moment  that  any  possibility  could  have 
made  me  so.  If  ever  there  was  a man  that 
laughed  at  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  despised 
omens,  sneered  at  warnings,  and  scorned  at  pre- 
dictions, I was  he ; and  yet  I have  lived  to  be 
the  most  credulous  and  the  most  superstitious 
of  men.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  and  twenty- 
seven  days — I remember  the  time  to  an  hour — 
since  I sold  that  pony  to  the  Prince  Ernest  von 
Saxenhausen,  and  since  that  day  I never  had 
luck.  So  long  as  I owned  him  all  went  well 
with  me.  I ought  to  tell  you  that  I am  the 
chief  of  a company  of  equestrians,  and  one 
corps,  known  as  “Klams  kunk  ridens,”  was  the 
most  celebrated  on  the  Continent.  In  three 
years  I made  three  hundred  thousand  guilders, 
and  if  the  devil  had  not  induced  me  to  sell 
“ Schatzchen” — that  was  his  name — I should  be 
this  day  as  rich  as  Herman  Rothschild ! From 
the  hour  he  walked  out  of  the  circus  our  calam- 
ities began.  I lost  my  wife  by  fever  at  Wies- 
baden, the  most  perfect  high-school  horse-wo- 
man in  Europe ; my  son,  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
fell  and  dislocated  his  neck ; the  year  after,  at 
Vienna,  my  daughter  Gretchen  was  blinded 
riding  through  a fiery  hoop  at  Ilomburg;  and 
four  years  later,  all  the  company  died  of  yellow 
fever  at  the  Havana,  leaving  me  utterly  beg- 
gared and  ruined.  Now  these,  you  would  say, 
though  great  misfortunes,  are  all  in  the  course 
of  common  events.  But  what  will  you  say  tv  hen, 
on  the  eve  of  each  of  them,  “ Schatzchen”  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a dream,  performing  some  well- 
known  feat  or  other,  and  bringing  down,  as  he 


ever  did,  thunders  of  applause ; and  never  did 
he  so  appear  without  a disaster  coming  after. 
I struggled  hard  before  I suffered  this  notion  to 
influence  me.  It  was  years  before  I even  men- 
tioned it  to  any  one ; and  I used  for  a while  to 
make  a jest  of  it  in  the  circus,  saying,  “Take 
care  of  yourselves  to-night,  for  I saw  4 Schatz- 
chen.’” Of  course  they  were  not  the  stuff  to 
be  deterred  by  such  warnings,  but  they  became 
so  at  last.  That  they  did,  and  were  so  terrified, 
so  thoroughly  terrified,  that  the  day  after  one 
of  my  visions  not  a single  member  of  the  troop 
would  venture  on  a hazardous  feat  of  any  kind ; 
and  if  we  performed  at  all,  it  was  only  some 
commonplace  exercises,  with  few  risks  and  no 
daring  exploits  whatever.  Worn  out  with  evil 
fortune,  crushed  and  almost  broken-hearted,  I 
struggled  on  for  years,  secretly  determining,  if 
ever  I should  chance  upon  him,  to  buy  back 
“ Schatzchen”  with  my  last  penny  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  there  were  moments  in  which  such  was 
the  intense  excitement  of  my  mind,  I could 
have  committed  a dreadful  crime  to  regain  pos- 
session of  him.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  embark- 
ing for  Ostend  the  other  night,  when  I saw  you 
riding  on  the  strand,  and  I came  ashore  at  once 
to  track  you  out,  for  I knew  him,  though  fully 
half  a mile  away.  None  of  my  comrades  could 
guess  what  detained  me,  nor  understand  why  I 
asked  each  of  them  in  turn  to  lend  me  whatever 
money  he  could  spare.  It  was  in  this  way  I 
made  up  the  little  purse  you  see.  It  was  thus 
provided  that  I dared  to  present  myself  to-day 
before  you.* 

“As  he  gave  me  this  narrative  his  manner 
grew  more  eager  and  excited  as  he  went  on,  and 
I could  not  help  feeling  that  his  mind,  from  the 


long-continued  pressure  of  one  thought,  had  re- 
ceived a serious  shock.  It  was  exactly  one  of 
those  cases  which  physicians  describe  as  leaving 
the  intellect  unimpaired  while  the  faculties  are 
under  the  thralldom  of  a dominant  and  all-per- 
vading impression.  I saw  this  more  palpably, 
when,  having  declined  to  accept  more  than  his 
original  offer  of  fifty  pounds,  I replaced  the  re- 
mainder in  his  hand,  he  evinced  scarcely  any 
gratitude  for  my  liberality,  no  totally  was  he 
engrossed  by  the  idea  that  the  horse  was  now 
his  own,  and  that  Fortune  would  no  longer  have 
any  pretext  for  using  him  so  severely  as  before. 

“‘I  don’t  know — I can  not  know,’  said  he, 
4 if  Fortune  mean  to  deal  more  kindly  by  me 
than  heretofore,  but  I feel  a sort  of  confidence 
in  the  future  now;  I have  a kind  of  trustful 
courage  as  to  what  may  come,  that  tells  me  no 
disaster  will  deter  me,  no  mishap  cast  me  down.’ 

“These  were  his  words  as  he  arose  to  take 
his  leave.  Of  his  meeting  with  the  pony  I am 
afraid  to  trust  myself  to  speak.  It  was  such  an 
overflow  of  affection  as  one  might  witness  from 
a long  absent  brother  on  being  once  ngain  re- 
stored to  his  own.  I can  not  say  that  the  beast 
knew  him,  nor  would  I go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  he  did  not,  for  certainly  some  of  his  old 
instincts  seemed  gradually  to  revive  within  him 
on  hearing  certain  words ; and  when  ordered 
to  take  a respectful  farewell  of  me,  the  pony 
planted  a foreleg  on  each  of  his  master’s  shoul- 
ders, and,  taking  off' his  hat  with  his  teeth,  bowed 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  most  deferential  fashion 
to  me.  I wished  them  both  every  success  in 
life,  and  we  parted.  As  I took  my  evening’s 
stroll  on  the  pier  I saw  them  embark  for  Ostend, 
the  pony  sheeted  most  carefully,  and  every  im- 
aginable precaution  taken  to  insure  him  against 
cold.  The  man  himself  was  poor  clad  and  in- 
differently provided  against  the  accidents  of  the 
voynge.  He  appeared  to  feel  that  the  disparity 
required  a word  of  apologjf,  for  he  said,  in  a 
whisper:  1 It'  11  soon  furnish  me  with  a warm 
cloak ; it’ll  not  leave  me  long  in  difficulties !’ 
I assure  you,  my  dear  Crofton,  there  was  some- 
thing contagious  in  the  poor  fellow’s  superstition, 
for,  as  he  sailed  away,  the  thought  lay  heavily 
on  my  heart,  4 What  if  I,  too,  should  have  parted 
with  my  good  luck  in  life  ? How  if  I have  bar- 
tered my  fortune  for  a few  pieces  of  money?’ 
The  longer  I dwelt  on  this  theme  the  more  forci- 
bly did  it  strike  me.  My  original  possession  of 
the  animal  was  accomplished  in  a way  that 
aided  the  illusion.  It  was  thus  I won  him  on  a 
hit  of  backgammon  1” 

As  I read  thus  far,  the  paper  dropped  from  my 
hands,  my  head  reeled,  and  in  a faint  dreamy 
state,  as  if  drugged  by  some  strong  narcotic,  I 
sank,  I know  not  how  long,  unconscious.  The 
first  thing  which  met  my  eyes  on  awakening, 
was  the  line,  “I  won  him  on  a hit  of  backgam- 
mon 1”  The  whole  story  was  at  once  before  me. 
It  was  of  Blondel  I was  reading!  Blondel  was 
the  beast  whose  influence  had  swayed  one  man’s 
destiny.  So  long  as  he  owned  him,  the  world 
went  well  and  happily  with  him ; all  prospered 
and  succeeded.  It  was  a charm  like  the  old 
lamp  of  Aladdin.  And  this  was  the  treasure  I 
had  lost.  So  far  from  imputing  an  ignorant  su- 
perstition to  the  German,  I concurred  in  every 
speculation,  every  theory  of  his  invention.  The 
man  had  evidently  discovered  one  of  those  curi- 
ous problems  in  what  we  rashly  call  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  It  was  not  the  animal  himself  that 
secured  good  fortune,  it  was  that,  in  his  44  cir- 
cumstances,” what  Strauff  calls  “die  unringende 
Begebenheiten”  of  his  lot,  this  creature  was  sure 
to  call  forth  efforts  and  develop  resources  in  his 
possessor,  of  which,  without  his  aid,  he  would 
have  gone  all  through  life  unconscious. 
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The  vulgar  notion  that  our  lives  are  the  sport 
of  accident — the  minute  too  early  or  too  late — 
the  calm  that  detained  us — the  snow-storm  that 
blocked  the  road — the  chance  meeting  with  this 
or  that  man,  which  we  lay  such  stress  on— what 
are  they  in  reality  but  trivial  incidents  without 
force  or  effect,  save  as  they  impel  to  action  ? 
They  call  out  certain  qualities  in  our  nature 
bv  which  our  whole  characters  become  modified. 
Your  horse  balks  rtt  a fence  and  throws  you  over 
his  head  ; the  fall  is  not  a very  grave  one,  and 
you  are  scarcely  hurt;  you  have  fallen  into  a 
turnip-field,  and  the  honest  fellow  who  is  hoeing 
away  near  comes  kindly  to  your  aid,  and,  in 
good  Samaritan  fashion,  bathes  your  temples 
and  restores  you.  When  you  leave  him  at  last, 
you  go  forth  with  a kindlier  notion  of  human 
nature  ; you  recognize  that  tie  “ that  makes  the 
world  akin,”  and  you  seem  to  think  that  hard 
toil  hardens  not  the  heart,  nor  a life  of  labor 
shuts  out  generous  sympathies — the  lesson  is  a 
life  one.  But  suppose^that  in  your  fall  you 
alight  on  a bed  of  choice  tulips,  your  descent  is 
made  of  a rich  parterre  of  starry  anemones,  and 
that  your  first  conscious  struggles  are  met  with 
words  of  anger  and  reproach,  instead  of  sorrow 
for  your  suffering ; you  hear  sarcasms  on  your 
horsemanship,  and  insults  on  your  riding.  No 
sympathy,  no  kindness,  no  generous  anxiety  for 
your  safety,  but  all  that  can  irritate  and  offend. 
More  thought,  in  fact,  for  the  petals  of  a flower 
than  for  the  ligaments  of  your  knee.  There,  too, 
is  the  lesson — a life  one — and  its  fruits  will  be 
bitter  memories  for  many  a year.  The  events 
of  our  existence  are  in  reality  nothing,  save  in 
our  treatment  of  them.  By  Blondcl  did  I rec- 
ognize one  of  those  suggestive  influences  which 
mould  fate  by  moulding  temperament.  The 
deep-reflecting  German  saw  this  : it  was  clear 
he  knew  that  in  that  animal  was  typified  all  that 
his  life  might  become.  Why  should  not  I con- 
test the  prize  with  him  ? Blondel  was  charged 
with  another  destiny  as  well  as  his. 

I turned  once  more  to  the  letter,  but  I could 
not  bear  to  read  it,  so  many  were  the  imperti- 
nent allusions  to  myself,  my  manner,  my  appear- 
ance, and  my  conversation.  Still  more  insult- 
ing were  the  speculations  as  to  what  class  or 
condition  I belonged  to.  “ He  puzzled  us  com- 
pletely,” wrote  he,  “ for  while  unmistakably  vul- 
gar in  many  things,  there  were  certain  indica- 
tions of  reading  and  education  about  him  that 
refuted  the  notion  of  his  being  what  Keldrum 
thought  — an  escaped  counter-jumper!  The 
Guardsman  insisted  he  was  a valet:  my  own 
impression  was,  the  fellow  had  kept  a small  cir- 
culating library,  and  gone  mad  with  the  three- 
volume  novels.  At  all  events,  I have  given 
him  a lesson  which,  whether  profitable  or  not 
to  him,  has  turned  out  tolerably  well  for  me.  If 
ever  you  chance  to  iiear  of  him — his  name  was 
Fodder  or  Pedder,  I think — pray  let  me  know, 
for  my  curiosity  is  still  unslaked  about  him.” 
He  thence  went  off  to  a sort  of  descriptive  cat- 
alogue of  my  signs  and  token,  so  positively  in- 
sulting that  I can  not  recall  it ; the  whole  wind- 
ing up — “ Add  to  all  these,  an  immense  pom- 
posity of  tone,  with  a lisp  and  a Dublin  accent, 
and  you  can  scarcely  mistake  him.”  Need  I 
say,  benevolent  reader,  that  fouler  calumnies 
were  never  uttered,  nor  more  unfounded  slan- 
ders ever  pronounced  ? 

It  is  not  in  this  age  of  photography  that  a man 
need  defend  his  appearance.  By  the  aid  of  sun 
and  collodion  I may  perhaps  convince  you  that 
I am  not  so  devoid  of  personal  graces  as  this  foul- 
mouthed  priest  would  persuade  you.  I am,  pos- 
sibly, in  this  pledge,  exceeding  the  exact  limits 
which  this  publication  may  enable  me  to  sustain. 

I may  be  contracting  an  engagement  which  can 
not  be,  consistent  with  its  principles,  fulfilled. 
If  so,  I must  be  your  artist ; but  I swear  to  you 
that  I shall  not  flatter.  Potts,  painted  by  him- 
self, shall  be  a true  portrait.  Meanwhile,  I have 
time  to  look  out  for  my  canvas,  and  you  will  be 
patient  enough  to  wait  till  it  be  filled. 

Again  to  this  confounded  letter : 

“There  is  another  reason,”  wrote  he,  “why 
I should  like  to  chance  upon  this  fellow.” 
(“This  fellow”  meant  me.)  “I  used  to  fancy 
myself  unequaled  in  the  imaginative  depart- 
ment of  conversation,  by  the  vulgar  called  lying. 
Here,  I own,  with  some  shame,  he  was  my  match. 

A more  fearless,  determined,  go-ahead  liar,  I 
never  met.  Now,  as  one  who  deems  himself  no 
small  proficient  in  the  art,  I would  really  like 
to  meet  him  once  more.  We  could  approach 
each  other  like  the  augurs  of  old,  and  agree  to 
be  candid  and  free-spoken  together,  exchanging 
our  ideas  on  this  great  topic,  and  frankly  com- 
municating any  secret  knowledge  each  might 
deem  that  he  possessed.  I’d  go  a hundred  miles 
to  pass  an  evening  w'th  him  alone,  to  hear  from 
his  own  lips  the  sort  of  early  training  and  disci- 
pline his  mind  went  through,  who  were  his  first 
instructors,  what  his  original  inducements.  Of 
one  thing  I feel  certain  : a man  thus  constituted 
has  only  to  put  the  curb  upon  his  faculty  to  be 
most  successful  in  life,  his  perils  will  all  lie  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  resources:  let  him  simply 
bend  himself  to  believe  in  some  of  the  imposi- 
tions he  would  force  upon  others.  Let  him  give 
his  delusions  the  force  acquired  by  convictions, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  he  may  become. 
Be  on  the  look-out,  therefore,  for  him,  as  a great 
psychological  phenomenon,  the  man  who  outlied 
“Your  sincerely  attached  friend, 

“Thomas  Darcy  Dyke.” 

“ P.  S.  I have  just  remembered  his  name.  It 
was  Potts : the  villain  said  from  the  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  family.  I’m  sure  with  this  hint  you  can’t 
fail  to  run  him  to  earth ; and  I entreat  of  you 
spare  no  pains  to  do  it.” 

There  followed  here  some  more  impertinent 
personalities  as  clews  to  my  discovery,  which 
my  indulgent  reader  will  graciously  excuse  me 
if  I do  not  stop  to  record ; enough  to  say  they 
were  as  unfoundedgpjthp^j^ejs^yilous. 


Another  and  very  different  train  of  thought, 
however,  soon  banished  these  considerations. 
This  letter  had  been  given  me  by  Crofton,  who 
had  already  read  it ; he  had  perused  all  this  in- 
solent narrative  about  me  before  handing  it  to 
me,  and,  doubtless,  in  so  doing,  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  convey,  in  the  briefest  and 
most  emphatic  way,  to  me  that  I was  found  out. 
It  was  simply  saying,  in  the  shortest  possible 
space,  “Thou  art  the  man!”  Oh,  the  ineffa- 
ble shame  and  misery  of  that  thought!  Oh, 
the  bitterness  of  feeling!  How  my  character 
should  now  be  viewed  and  my  nature  discussed  ! 
“Only  think,  Mary,”  I fancied  I heard  him 
say — “only  think  who  our  friend  should  turn 
out  to  be — this  same  Potts : the  fellow  that  van- 
quished Father  Dyke  in  story-telling,  and  out- 
lied the  priest!  And  here  we  have  been  lav- 
ishing kindness  and  attentions  upon  one  who, 
after  all,  is  little  better  than  a swindler,  sailing 
under  false  colors  and  fictitious  credentials ; for 
who  can  now  credit  one  syllable  about  his  hav- 
ing written  those  verses  he  read  for  us,  or  com- 
posed that  tale  of  which  he  told  us  the  open- 
ing? What  a lesson  in  future  about  extending 
confidence  to  utter  strangers!  What  caution 
and  reserve  should  it  not  teach  us ! How  guard- 
ed should  we  be  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  captivations  of  manner  and 
the  insinuating  charms  of  address!  If  Potts 
had  been  less  prepossessing  in  appearance,  less 
gifted  and  agreeable  — if,  instead  of  being  a 
consummate  man  of  the  world,  with  the  breed- 
ing of  a courtier  and  the  knowledge  of  a scholar, 
he  had  been  a pedantic  puppy  with  a lisp  and 
a Dublin  accent — ” Oh,  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace ! these  were  the  very  words  of  the  priest 
in  describing  me,  which  came  so  patly  to  my 
memory,  and  I grew  actually  sick  with  shame 
as  I recalled  them.  I next  became  angry.  Was 
this  conduct  of  Crofton’s  delicate  or  consider- 
ate? Was  it  becoming  in  one  who  had  treat- 
ed me  as  his  friend  thus  abruptly  to  conclude 
our  intimacy  by  an  insult?  Handing  me  such 
a letter  was  saying,  “There’s  a portrait,  can 
you  say  any  one  it  resembles?”  How  much 
more  generous  had  he  said,  “ Tell  me  all  about 
this  wager  of  yours  with  Father  Dyke— I want 
to  hear  your  account  of  it,  for  old  Tom  is  not 
the  most  veracious  of  mortals  nor  the  most 
mealy-mouthed  of  commentators.  Just  give  me 
your  version  of  the  incident,  Potts,  and  I am 
satisfied  it  will  be  the  true  one.”  That’s  what 
he  might,  that’s  what  he  ought  to  have  said.  I 
can  swear  it  is  what  I,  Potts,  would  have  done 
by  him , or  by  any  other  stranger  whose  graceful 
manners  and  pleasing  qualities  had  won  my 
esteem  and  conciliated  my  regard.  I d have 
said,  “Potts,  I have  seen  enough  of  life  to  know 
how  unjust  it  is  to  measure  men  by  one  and  the 
same  standard.  The  ardent,  impassioned  na- 
ture can  not  be  ranked  with  the  cold  and  cal- 
culating spirit.  The  imaginative  man  has  the 
same  necessity  for  the  development  of  his  creat- 
ure faculty  as  the  strongly  muscular  man  of 
bodily  exercise.  He  must  blow  off  the  steam 
of  his  invention  or  the  boiler  will  not  contain  it. 
You  and  Le  Sage  and  Alexandre  Dumas  arc  a 
category.  You  are  not  the  Clerks  of  a Census 
Commission,  or  Masters  in  Equity.  You  are 
the  chartered  libertines  of  fiction.  Shake  out 
your  reefs  and  go  free — free  as  the  winds  that 
waft  you !” 

To’ all  these  reflections  came  the  last  one. 

“ I must  be  up  and  doing,  and  that  speedily ! 

I will  recover  Blondel,  if  I devote  my  life  to  the 
task.  I will  regain  him,  let  the  cost  be  what  it 
may.  Mounted  upon  that  creature,  I will  ride 
up  to  the  Rosary  ; the  time  shall  be  evening ; a 
sun  just  sunk  behind  the  horizon  shall  have  left 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  a golden  and  rosy  light, 
which  shall  tip  his  mane  with  a softened  lustre, 
and  shed  over  my  own  features  a rich  Titian- 
like  tint.  lI  come,’  will  I say,  ‘to  vindicate 
the  fair  fame  of  one  who  once  owned  your  af- 
fection. It  is  Potts,  the  man  of  impulse,  the 
child  of  enthusiasm,  who  now  presents  himself 
before  you.  Poor,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so,  in 
worldly  craft  or  skill,  poor  in  its  possessions,  but 
rich,  boundlessly  rich,  in  the  stores  of  an  ideal 
wealth.  Blondcl  and  I are  the  embodiment  of 
this  idea.  These  fancies  you  have  stigmatized 
as  lies  are  but  the  pilot  balloons  by  which  great 
minds  calculate  the  currents  in  that  upper  air 
they  are  about  to  soar  in.’  ” 

And,  last  of  all,  there  was  a sophistry  that 
possessed  a great  charm  for  my  mind,  in  this 
wise:  to  enable  a man  humble  as  myself  to 
reach  that  station  in  which  a career  of  adven- 
ture should  open  before  him  some  ground  must 
be  won,  some  position  gained.  That  I assume 
to  be  something  that  I am  not,  is  simply  to  say 
that  I trade  upon  credit.  If  my  future  trans- 
actions be  all  honorable  and  trust-worthy — if  by 
a fiction,  only  known  to  my  own  heart,  1 acquire 
that  eminence  from  which  I can  distribute  ben- 
efits to  hundreds — who  is  to  stigmatize  me  as  a 
fraudulent  trader? 

Is  it  not  a well-known  fact  that  many  of 
those  now  acknowledged  as  the  wealthiest  of 
men,  might,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  have  been  declared  insolvent  had  the  real 
state  of  their  affairs  been  known  ? The  world, 
however,  had  given  them  its  confidence,  and 
time  did  the  rest.  Let  the  same  world  be  but 
as  generous  toward  me  ! The  day  will  come — I 
say  it  confidently  and  boldly — the  day  will  come 
when  I can  “show  my  books,”  and  “point  to 
my  balance  sheet.”  When  Archimedes  asked 
for  a base  on  which  to  rest  his  lever,  he  merely 
uttered  the  great  truth  that  some  one  fixed  point 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  a motive  power. 

It  is  by  our  use  or  abuse  of  opportunity  we 
are  either  good  or  bad  men.  The  physician  is 
not  less  conversant  with  noxious  drugs  than  the 
poisoner ; the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  employs  his  skill  to  alleviate  suffering,  the 
other,  to  work  out  evil  and  destruction.  If  I, 
therefore,  but  make  some  feigned  station  in  life 


the  ground-work  from  which  I can  become  the 
benefactor  of  my  fellow-men,  I shall  be  good 
and  blameless.  My  heart  tells  me  how  well 
and  how  fairly  I mean  by  the  world : I would 
succor  the  weak,  console  the  afflicted,  and  lift 
up  the  oppressed  ; and  if  to  carry  out  grand  and 
glorious  conceptions  of  this  kind  all  that  be 
needed  is  a certain  self-delusion  which  may 
extend  its  influence  to  others,  “ Go  in,”  I sa; 

“ Potts ; be  all  that  your  fancy  suggests — 

Dives,  lionoratis,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum — 

Be  rich,  honored,  and  fair,  a prince  or  a begum — 

but,  above  all,  never  distrust  your  destiny  or 
doubt  your  star.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWO  LOVE  STORIES. 


Laura  Leslie  has  a lover; 

She  is  lovely,  loving  he; 

The  summer  birds  that  sing  above  her 
Scarcely  are  so  blithe  as  she. 

Happy  days!  when  she  awakens, 
Flowers  from  him  are  by  her  bed ; 

Every  lonely  hour  she  reckons 
Brings  a gift  in  Harry’s  stead. 

Every  sunset,  through  the  flowers, 
Laura  and  her  lover  stray, 

Heedless  of  the  flocting  hours, 

Heedless  of  the  waning  day. 

Laura’s  parents  watch,  admiring 
Love  so  tender,  so  complete; 

While  a little  orphan  hireling 
Plies  her  needle  at  their  feet. 

What  should  now  delay  the  marriage? 
Every  comfort  they  prepare; 

House  and  gardens,  horses,  carriage, 
Fall  to  Laura  Leslie’s  share. 

Soon,  upon  a summer  morning, 

Mary  stands  by  Laura’s  side, 

Little  orphan  hands  adorning 
Harry’s  young  and  happy  bride. 


Orphan  Mary  has  a lover ; 

Miles  away  from  her  is  he; 

The  wintry  clouds  that  hang  above  her 
Scarcely  arc  so  sad  as  she. 

Every  morning  when  she  wakens, 

Prays  she  for  her  absent  John ; 

On  a knotted  stick  she  reckons 
Every  lonely  day  that’s  gone. 

Twice  a year  he  leaves  his  labor, 

Walks  across  the  country  wide, 

And  waits  for  Mary  in  an  arbor, 

By  the  Leslies’  garden-side. 

First,  when  she  had  seen  him  weary, 
Worn  and  wasted  by  the  heat, 
Simple-hearted  orphan  Mary 
Ask’d  him  in  to  take  a seat. 

Twenty  little  minutes,  stolen 
From  her  working,  fled  away ; 

Then  she  rose,  with  eyelids  swollen: 
Laura  rang;  she  must  not  stay. 

Mary  gave  one  kiss  at  parting, 

Turn’d,  and  lo,  across  the  hall, 

Angry  looks  at  her  were  darting; 

Angry  eyes  had  seen  it  all. 

Laura’s  parents  watch’d,  regretting 
Time  so  shamefully  misspent: 

What  example  she  was  setting 
To  the  whole  establishment! 

Mary  blushed  and  stood  convicted; 

Often  had  she  heard  it  said 
Followers  were  interdicted ; 

Wherefore  had  she  disobey’d? 

What  though  John  was  true  and  loving? 

What  though  he  was  all  to  her? 

In  the  sphere  where  she  was  moving 
He  was  but  “a  follower.” 

Twice  a year,  now,  orphan  Mary 
Waits  till  every  servant  sleeps; 

Then,  with  footsteps  slow  and  wary, 

To  the  lonely  arbor  creeps. 

There,  or  nowhere,  she  must  meet  him ; 

Ere  the  morning,  he  must  go; 

There,  unseen,  her  kiss  may  greet  him; 
There,  unchid,  her  tears  may  flow. 

Thus,  an  angry  witness  dreading, 

Mary  thinks  her  love  her  shame: 
Should  it  never  end  in  wedding, 

Who  shall  bear  the  bitter  blame  ? 


THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO, 

X IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
Nos.  130  nnd  133  Cedur  Street.  ’ 
CHEMICAL  WORKS,) 

Nos.  40  to  54  Morgan  St, > Excelsl0r  Steam  Mills,” 

Jersey  City.  ) New  York. 

Bi-Carbonatk  Soda.  Imported  in  112  lb.  kegs,  on 

PACKED  IN  rAT-RKS  OR  HOXI  8. 

Cream  Tartar,  perfectly  pure,  in  papers,  boxes  or 
barrels,  or  crystals.  ’ ’ or 

Excelsior  Yeast  Powder,  reliable  and  economic. 

AL,  the  very  best  in  use. 

Excelsior,  pure  dodblr  refined,  Family  and  Soda 
Salbbatus,  in  all  styles,  as  made  at  our  Chemical  Works 
Newcastle  Sal  Soda,  in  casks,  barrels,  or  l ■ r,  n,’ 
kegs,  by  the  ton  or  to  arrive.  U- 

Soda  Ash  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  brands. 
different  grades  and  tests,  for  Glass  and  Soap  Makers  ^ 
Prepared  Potajlu,  in  C,  12,  and  24  lb.  tins,  in  easoo 
and  in  original  barrels. 

Soap  Powder  for  w 
jox,  full  directions  for  u«, 

Indigo,  Madras,  Manilla,  and  other  qualities. 
neatly  put  up  in  boxes  or  in  original  cases.  ” 

WE  ARK  FIRST  HANDS.  ALL  GOODS  WAR. 
UANTK1).  ESTAB1.ISHED  13  YI'.ARS. 


CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  us,  and 
get  circulars  of  description;  and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted.  ’ 


La  Monde  Elegant,  with  3 Patterns,  sent  bv 
mail  at  25  cents.  M.  CURTISS,  4T3  Broadway. 


Edward  g.  kelley,  No.  no  John 

Street,  N.  Y.,  PRACTICAL  CHEMIST,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Importer  and 
Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
apparatus,  and  pure  Chemicals.  Colleges  and  High 
Schools  furnished.  Catalogues  furnished  free. 


Teachers  and 

LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS 
Examining  TEXT  BOOKS  with  reference  to  their  in- 
troduction,  will  receive  gratis  and  prepaid,  on  applies- 
tion, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY  & CO.’S 
EDUCATIONAL  CIRCULAR, 

Of  16  quarto  pages,  or  their 
LARGE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
of  163  pages, 

Containing  list,  descriptions,  testimonials,  and  prices  of 
over  100  choice 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 
F.mbracing  Sander's  New  Illustrated  Readers,  Robinson's 
Complete  Course  of  Mathematics,  Wells's  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Willson’s  Histories,  Thomson’s  Arithmetics,  Col- 
ton and  Fitch's  Geographies,  Spencerian  Penmanship, 
Bryant  & Stratton’s  Book-keeping,  Woodbury's  German, 
Fasquelle’s  French,  etc. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  and  FIRST  SUPPLIES  of  books 
for  classes  on  the  mod  liberal  terms. 

IVISON,  PHINNEY  & CO., 

Edncntional  Publishers, 

Nos.  48  and  50  WALKER  STREET,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

Humiioldt’s  Peivatk  Letters  $1  C5 
Woman  (l.a  Femme).  By  Michelet  1 00 
Tiir  Habits  of  Good  Society  1 25 

Poems.  By  Henry  L.  Flash,  of  Mobile  75 

Cesar  Biroitbau.  Balzac’s  Great  Novel  1 00 

Tiib  Great  Tribulation.  2 Series  2 00 


Lucrative  employment  can  bo  given 

in  selling  some  of  our  most  popular  books  to  a few 
more  Agents.  Those  adapted  to  the  business  can  not 
fail  to  succeed.  Those  who  expect  to  succeed  without 
diligence  and  industry  need  not  apply.  Address 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 


Important  to  Sportsmen 

AND 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The 

Celebrated  English  Telescope, 

4 inches  long,  by  which  a person  may  he  clearly  seen 
and  known  at  31  miles  and  an  object  at  12  to  14  miles 
distant,  and,  with  an  extra  astronomical  eye-piece,  Ju- 
piter's moons,  Saturn's  rings,  and  double  stars  are  dis- 
tinctly seen.  This  instrument  is  constructed  of  German 

The 

Waistcoat  Pocket  Double  Glass, 

Weighing  only  4 onnees,  containing  12  lenses,  trill 
show  any  person  at  the  distance  of  21  miles  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  know  them.  They  are  invaluable 
for  Shooting,  Deer -Stalking,  and  Yachting. 

The  Price  of  the  English  Tkleboopb  complete  $35. 

Waietcoat  Pocket  Double  Glass 25. 

For  sale  at 

Semmons  & Co.’s, 

No.  6691  Broadway. 


The  only  Magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

The  American  Phrenological 

JOURNAL,  established  1838,  contains  Portraits  with 
Phrenological  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distin- 
guished Individuals,  Articles  on  the  Science  of  Man 
considered  Physically,  Intellectually,  and  Morally. 
PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY  forms  a leading  feature: 

fully  explained  ; amply  illustrated  with  the  portraits 
oi  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious;  and  its  doctrines  ap- 
plied to  all  the  practical  interests,  situations,  and  pur- 
suits of  mankind.  The  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  are 
clearly  defined  and  illustrated,  our  motto  being  “A 
sound  mind  in  a healthy  body." 

Published  at  $t  a year,  by  FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 
~ Broadway,  New  York. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


No. 


Paris  Flowers  and  Feathers,  Wholesale  and 

Retail.  G.  W.  BA8SFORP,  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

F WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 


won’t  grow  upon  your  face, 


lished  1S52),  which  will  force  them  to  "ee t0 

from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  £ 
the  skin,  PriceSL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


September  15,  18  GO.] 


I YEAR  made  by  any  one  with  $10  Patent 
[encil  Tools ; stock  enough  included  to  re- 
. With  activity  this  amount  may  be  real- 
ized in  two  weeks’  time.  The  only  reliable  source  for 
these  Tool -i  is  at  Fullam’s  American  Stencil  Tool  Works, 
the  largest  and  only  permanent  Manufactory  in  the 
World,  located  at  Springfield,  VL  Salesrooms,  212 
Broadway, New  York,  13  Merchants’  Exchange, Boston, 
and  Springfield,  Vt.  Photographic  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stencil  Tool  Works  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  this 
paper.  These  Works  command  ttie  exclusive  and  en- 
tire control  of  the  whole  River,  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Stencil  Tools  is  driven 
by  a water  wheel  of  seventy -five  horse  power,  afford- 
ing immense  and  unlimited  advantages,  which  noother 
concern  can  pretend  to  claim.  The  $10  outfit  is  for 
cutting  small  name  plates  and  business  cards.  Tools 
for  cuttiug  large  work  of  all  sizes  furnished  for  $25. 
No  experience  13  necessary  in  using  any  of  these  Tools. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  for  samples  mil  circular.  And  if 
you  buy  Stencil  Tools,  be  sure  to  get  Fullam’s,  as  they 
are  universally  known  to  he  the  only  perfect  cutting 
Tools  made.  Address  or  apply  to 

A.  J.  Fl'LTAM, 

Springfield,  Vt.,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston,  or 
212  Broadway,  New  York. 


$1200  si 

tail  for  $150 


CATARACT 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 

The  only  XV ashing 
Machine  that 
stands  the  Test  of 
Use. 

Send  for  Circular, 
with  Testimonials. 
SULLIVAN  & 

Hyatt, 
51  Beekman  St. 
and  494  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Important  and  True! 


ARE  YOU  suffering  from  that  dread  disease,  Neural- 
gia? WATSON'S  NEURALGIA  KING 
■will  immediately  cure. 

ARE  YOU  racked  with  the  tortures  of  Rheumatism? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will 
speedily  relieve. 

ARE  YOU  suffering  with  the  gnawings  of  Dyspepsia? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  im- 
prove your  digestion. 

-ARE  YOU  groaning  with  pain,  with  Gout  in  your 
limbs?  lVATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING 
will  assuage  your  pain. 

ARE  YOU  aware  of  the  Great  Intern  at.  Remedy  ? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING,  a certain 
cure  for  disease. 


Buy  it  and  Tby  it. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS, 

2Z0  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR  is  far  superior  to 
Eau  de  Cologne  as  a lotion  for  the  Toilet.  A small 
quantity  used  in  the  Bath  produces  n soothing  and  pu- 
rifying effect,  cleansing  the  skin,  and  allaying  all  tend- 
ency to  inflammation.  It  is  a reviving  perfume  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant.  Its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
properties  render  it  an  indispensable  requisite  for  tho 
Toilet.  For  Sale  by  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & Co., 
and  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  Articles. 


Finklc  &.  Lyon  Sewing-  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  53S  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Bostou,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  20  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Iluggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  209  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 

WANTED. — Responsible  Agents  in  each 

of  the  United  States,  to  whom  constant  employ- 
ment will  be  given  and  a liberal  salary  paid.  This  is 
no  humbug.  Address  (inclosing  stamp),  or  apply  in 
person,  to  GILL  BROTHERS  & CO., 

No.  22  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dyspepsia,  indig-eslion.  Flatulency,  Heart- 
Burn,  Water  Brash,  Acidity,  nud  other  like  diseases,  so 
prevalent  and  so  hard  to  cure,  generally  succumb  at 
once  to  the  Oxygenated  Bitters.  Where  most  remedies 
tail  to  relieve,  this  effects  a speedy  cure.  Prepared  by 
S.  W.  Fowls  & Co.,  Boston , and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Agents  everywhere. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Will  eradicate  all  diseased,  impure,  and  poisonous 
particlns  from  the  blood,  flesh,  nud  boncB,  and  effect 
their  complete  expulsion  from  the  body. 


i&gents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pag-cs  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  wiiom  a special  District  will  bo 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  tlio  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars, address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Digitize  a fry 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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The  People’s  Great  Book. 


Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

IT  IS  INDISPENSABLE  to  Everybody  of 
any  business,  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life.  It 
is  entirely  reliable,  aud  easily  understood,  and, 
although  but  a few  months  issued  from  the 
press,  lias  received  the  unqualified  approval  of 
upwards  of  Seventy  Thousand  purchasers, 
who,  one  and  all,  pronounce  it  to  be  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  T1IE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

THE  PRESS  everywhere  unite  in  recom- 
mending tile  work  for  its  practical  every-day 
usefulness  and  real  value  to  everybody.  They 
say  it  contains  information  that  can  nowhere 
else  be  procured  in  so  useful  a form,  while  the 
price  is  sufficiently  cheap,  in  all  conscience,  for 
an  amount  of  law,  that  may  keep  one  out  of 
trouble  for  a lifetime.  They  advise  Everybody 
to  buy  it. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

% BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

IT  CONTAINS  forms  adapted  to  almost  ev- 
ery possible  business  contingency,  accompanied 
by  plain  and  simple  instructions  for  their  use, 
together  with  the  Laws  of  all  the  States,  for  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  Insolvency,  Proierty  Exempt 
from  Execution,  Statutes  of  Limitation,  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Master  and  Apprentice,  Guard- 
ian and  Ward,  Mechanics'  Liens,  Procuring  of 
Patents  and  Pensions,  Rights  of  Married  Wom- 
en, Dower,  Divorce,  Execution  of  Bonds  and 
Mortgages,  Wills,  &c.,  &c. 


Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

BE  SURE  and  get  the  genuine  book,  pub- 
lished only  by  John  E.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia. 

Old  and  imperfect  works  of  a similar  name,  hut 
much  inferior  character,  have  been  foisted  upon 
the  public  in  place  of  ours,  and  much  dissatis- 
faction lias  been  caused  thereby.  Give  strict 
orders  for  Frank  Crosby's  book,  and  refuse  all 
others,  or,  what  is  better,  send  all  orders  direct 
to  the  publisher.  You  will  then  get  the  only 
correct  Law  and  Foum  Book  that  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  the  States,  and  universally  pop- 
ular. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

AGENTS  everywhere  have  found  this  the 
quickest  selling  work  ever  issued,  as  Everybody 
buys  it,  and  the  better  it  is  known,  the  greater 
tile  demand.  Those  who  would  make  money 
fast,  and  give  satisfaction  to  their  customers, 
Should  send  for  terms  of  this  and  oilier  popular 
works  of  ours,  known  as  the  “ People’s  Books.” 

Single  copies  of  “Everybody’s  Lawyer”  forwarded  to 

any  address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1,  or  in  law 

6tyle,  $1  25.  Address  all  orders  to 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A Book  for  Every  Family. 

IMRAY’S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

THE  rOPCLAK  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  MODERN  DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 

BY  KEITII  IMRAY,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
AMERICAN  EDITION. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

One  toI.  8vo,  960  pages.  Price,  $3  00. 

This  volume  has  been  pronounced,  by  leading  physi- 
cians and  the  press  throughout  the  country,  as  the  best 
medical  work  for  family  use.  It  presents  in  simple  lan- 
guage, a clear  and  concise  view  of  the  nature,  cau-es,  and 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  uses,  proper  doses,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  medicine.  It  gives  directions  concerning  diet, 
clothing,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  sick- 
room, and  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink  for  the  sick. 
The  directions  for  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  including 
Poisoning,  Drowning,  Burns,  Convulsions,  &c„  are  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  tho  book.  The  department  re- 
lating to  the  Lying-in-Room  and  Nursery  contains  infor- 
mation important  to  every  mother. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  gratis  on  application. 

Agents,  who  will  find  this  an  excellent  work  for  can- 
vassing, supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Conics  mailed,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  nf  the  price. 

COLLINS  & BROTHER, 
Publishers,  Wholesale  Booksellers,  and  Stationers, 
No.  S2  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 
—Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 


Gas  Fixtures. 
Ball,  Black  & Co., 

l9os.  565  and  567  Broadway, 
Corner  of  Prince  Street, 

In  addition  to  their  large  stock  of  rich  GOODS,  offer  for 
sale  a large  assortment  of  CHANDELIERS  and  GAS 
FIXTURES  of  every  description,  and  of  tho  newest 
styles,  both  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures. 

St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Groce  Church). 

ON  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Formerly  at  ' 

St.  Nicholas  and 

E.  E.  BALCOM, 

Fifth  Avenue 

Proprietor. 

Hotels. 

Round  Hill  Water  Cure  and  Hotel, 

Northampton,  Mass.  Mountain  air,  forest  park,  good 
table,  amusements.  Send  for  Circular. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St.,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  be  published  October  1st, 

THE  CllUltCii  AND  SCIENCE; 

Or,  TnE  Ancient  IIeuraio  Idea  of  tub  Six  Days 
of  Creation. 

With  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  of  Tayler  Lewis. 
1 vol.  12mo,  pp.  437,  $1  25. 

XV.  F.  DRAPER,  Andover,  Mass. 


Useful  to  Everybody. 

HAND-BOOKS  FOR  HOME  IMPROVEMENT. 

HOW  TO  WRITE,  I HOW  TO  BEHAVE, 

HOW  TO  TALK,  I HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 

Price,  singly,  post-paid,  cloth,  50  cents:  paper,  30 
cents;  or  in  one  large  handsome  volume,  $1  60. 

Agents  wanted.  Address, 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 

I 1 JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD’S,  No.  203 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  IIAYWAHD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  anv  tiling  that  may  be  sent. 

XV.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 


The  triolodeon.— adapted  for 

botli  sacred  and  secular  music.  Warerooms,  618 
Broadway,  New  York.  Patented  1858.  Received  largo 
silver  medal  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  and 
the  highest  testimonials  from  the  profession.  This  in- 
strument is  peculiarly  adapted  for  churches,  schools, 
&c.  For  testimonials  send  for  our  circulars. 


Something  New. 

Mitchell’*,  Silver  Oil  for  Sewing  Machines. 

A very  superior  article;  prepared  with  great  care,  ex- 
pressly for  Sewing  Machines  and  similar  purposes. 
Price  25  cents  a bottle.  Agents,  CARLE  & STRONG, 
Druggists,  153  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Dyspepsia  Cured  without  Medicine. 

DU  BARRY’S 
Revalenta  Arabica  Food ; 

Or,  African  Farina. 

Is  the  only  sure  cure  for  Dyspepsia,  Constipation  of 
the  Bowels,  and  the  thousand  attendant  ills  proceeding 
from  a disarrangement  of  the  digestive  Organs.  For  in- 
valids, sickly  children,  or  those  suffering  from  Diarrhea 
or  Dysentery,  it  will  be  found  highly  efficacious.  No 
well  regulated  family  should  be  without  it.  Sold  by 
PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, No.  15  Beekman  Street,  and  by  all  respectable 
Grocers  and  Druggists  everywhere. 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

sell  6 new  inventions— one  very  recent,  and  of  great  val- 
ue to  families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


BILLIARDS. 

WINANT*S  CHAMPION  TABLES.  The  Excelsior 
Spring  Cushion,  Patented  August  10,  1858.  LIVELY, 
CORRECT,  AND  DURABLE,  beyond  any  and  all  oth- 
ers now  in  use.  Office  aud  Factory,  71  Gold  Street,  New 
York.  Send  for  Circular. 


ONE  AGENT  WANTED  in  every 

County  of  the  U.  S.  to  sell,  by  subscription,  the 
best  and  most  saleable  Books  published.  A small  cap- 
ital only  is  necessary,  and  large  profits  are  certain. 
Address  LEARY,  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  October,  1860. 

Contents. 


HOW  TO  DO  GOOD  AND  GET  “ PAID 

FOR  IT.’’— Tuke  an  Agency  for  our  Publica- 
tions. The  terms  are  such,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  loss.  Every  Family  will  be  glad  to  obtain  some  of 
them.  For  particulars  address 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  30S  Broadway,  New  York. 


LE  BON  TON  is  the  best  LADIES’ 

FASHION  BOOK  in  the  World.  Specimen  cop- 
ies, with  two  pattern.-1,  will  be  sent  for  30  cents. 

S.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  300  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  monding  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  IIENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 

Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  LITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  Width  field  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


Have  you  made  an  invention  of 

PUBLIC  UTILITY?— You  should  nt  once  apply 
for  letters  patent  to  secure  you  in  your  rights. 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

303  Broadway,  New  York, 

transact  all  kinds  of  patent  business,  American  and 
Foreign,  on  reasonable  terms.  Send  for  their  treatise, 
IIow  to  get  a Patent, /rc«  by  mail.  Address  as  above. 


THE  QUAKER  WIDOW.  By  Bayard  Taylor. 
Illustrations.— "Thee  finds  me  in  the  Garden." 
— “ Mother  spoke  for  Benjamin." — ’*  With  all  the  Meet- 
ing looking  on.” — “But  Rutli  is  still  a Friend  at  Heart.” 
TO  RED  RIVER  AND  BEYOND. — (Second  Paper.) 
Illustrations. — Buffalo  Chase — Joe  Rolette. — In- 
ternational Boundary  Post — Pembina  Fort. — Pembina. 
— Rail  nt  Pembina. — Strawberries. — St.  Joseph. — Pem- 
bina Mountain Prairie  Fire. — Mouse  River. — Fort  El- 

lice.—Junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Qu’Appelle  Rivers. 
—Parting  with  the  Doctor.— Fording  at  the  Sand-Hills. 

— South  Bend  of  Mouse  River.  — Colgetha.  — Devil’s 
Lake. — Return  of  the  Hunters. 

THE  HOME  AND  GRAVE  OF  BYRON. 
Illustrations. — Newstead  Abbey. — Gothic  Fount- 
ain.— Iliicknall  Church. 

THE  AMOOR  AND  THE  STEPPES. 
Illustrations.  — The  Steppes.  — Camp  in  tho 
Steppes.— Tatar  Caravan.— The  Red  Sand.  — Mirage  in 
the  Desert. — Sand  Storm.— Mountain  Gorge. — The  Ma- 
ral’s  Leap. — Uearcoota  and  Wolves.—  Kirghis  Aoul. — 
Sheitan  and  his  Legions.— Sheitan’s  Cavern — Funeral 
Sacrifice. 

A JOURNEY  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MOON. 
Illustrations.— A Village  Interior.— Under  Way. 
—Personnel  of  the  Caravan.— Porters  in  Usugara — Be- 
loch  Guard.— Standing  Position.— View  in  Unyamwezi. 
Ladies’  Smoking  Party.— Head-Dresses  of  the  Wanyara- 
wezi.— Ivory  Porter.— On  Lake  Tanganyika.— Imple- 
ments.—House-Building. 

THE  PEARL  RING. 

PRECOGNITION. 

A DINNER  AT  THE  MAYOR’S. 

EPPING. 

TWO  AGAINST  ONE. 

KING’S  MOUNTAIN — A BALLAD  OF  THE  CAR- 
OLINAS.  By  W.  Gilmork  Simms. 

Illustrations.— King’s  Mountain  Battle-Ground. 
— Monument  on  King's  Mountain. 

THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  — III.  GEORGE  THE 
THIRD.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Illustrations. — Queen  Charlotte.—  Lord  North.— 
Mr.  Fox— Mr.  Pitt— Mr.  Burke. 

UP  HIGHER. 

“UNTO  THIS  LAST.’’— II.  THE  VEINS  OP 
WEALTH.  By  Joiin  Rubkin. 

BLUE  SKY  SOMEWHERE. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

STEREOSCOPIC  SLIDES. 

Illu6trationb— Mr.  P.  brings  Homo  a Stereoscope. 

— Biddy  tries  it.  — Pussy  and  Pomp  try  it.  — Siss  and 
Bub  try  it— Effect  upon  the  Eyes  of  the  Family. 

FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Illustrations. — Riding  Habit— Pardessus. 

TERM  S. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
soriiif.bs. 

Harper  s Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, otie  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “ Harper's  Magazine”  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLCSTRATBD  TAPER. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


FIFTY-DROP  MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Invented  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  No.  322  Canal  Street,  by 
■which  liis  Direct  Current  Magnetic-Machine  is  in- 
creased in  power  tenfold.  Price  $13.  Orders  promptly 
filled. 


PARALYZED  AND  DEFORMED  LIMBS 

successfully  treated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Mann,  No.  126 
West  39  th  Street,  New  York. 

“ My  son  had  a crooked  leg  and  stiff  knee,  and  walked 
with  a crutch  eight  years  and  a half— lie  now  walks  with 
straight  limbs,  and  has  no  more  use  for  a crutch. 

“Hon.  Hast  Massey.  Jacksonville-  111. 


Fite  Cents  a Number;  $2  60  a Year. 
TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copv  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  trill  he  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
or  Twenty-five  Subscribers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


HAMPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  15,  I860. 


Harper  & Broth. 
KR8  Franklin  Square, 
have  J>*st  I'ubl 

lished : 

THE  WOMAN  IN 
WHITE.  A Novel. 
Wilkik  Collins,  Au- 
thor of  “Antonina" 
“The  Queen  of  Heart*" 
“The  Dead  Secret,"  &c 
With  Illustrations  by 
John  MoLenxn.  8vo 
Pager, 75  cental  Muslin’, 

ITALY  IN  TRAN8I- 
. Public  Scenes 
nnd  Private  Opinions  in 
the  Spring  of  1SG0.  n 
lustrated  by  Official  Doc- 
uments  from  the  Papal 
Archives  of  the  Revolted 
Legations.  By  Wm.  Ae- 
thub,  A.M.  12mo,  Jilts" 
lin,  $1  00.  ’ " 

CHAPTERS  ON 
WIVES.  Ily  Mrs.  F.l- 
Lts.  Author  of  “ Mothers 
of  Great  Men.”  12mo 
Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  QU 
SOCIETY, 
and  Philip 


EENS'OP 
Ey  Geacb 
'Vhartoh. 

-•»  Pine  and 

Characteristic  Engrav- 
ings  on  Wood.  By 
C II  A B L E B ALTAMONT 
IJotlk  and  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.  12mo,  Muslin 
gilt,  $1  50. 

ROSA  ; or,  the  Parisian 
Girl.  From  the  French 
of  Madame  I>K  I rkssen- 
be.  By  M tv.  J.  C.  1 letcu- 
eb.  ltirno,  Muslin,  fio 


CHUETr 


THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS.  A Novel.  By 
George  Eliot,  Author 
of  “Adam  Bede"  and 
“Scenes  of  Clerical  Life." 
8vo,  Paper,  50  rents. 
Libtary  Edition,  12uio, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 

STUDIES  IN  ANI- 
MAL LIFE.  By  Gr.o.  II. 
Lewes.  Engravings. 
12mo,  Muslin,  40  cents. 

LOVEL  THE  win- 
OVVER.  A Novel.  Bv  W. 
M Thackeray,  Author 
of  “ Vanity  Fair,"  “ Pen- 


garty  Diamond."  “Lec- 
tures on  the  Eng’ish  Hu- 
morists," &c.  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  25 
cento. 

CASTLE  RICH- 
MOND. A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Au- 
thor of  “Doctor  Thorne,” 
“The  West  Indies  nnd 
the  Spanish  Main," 
“ The  Three  Clerks," 
&c.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

TTIE  WEST  INDIES 
AND  TI1E  SPANISH 
MAIN.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of 
“Doctor Thorne,"  “ The 
Bertrams,"  &c.  12mo, 

Muslin,  $1  00. 


They  have  sent  you  my  French  Doctor,  I see.  His  Course  of  Steel  hasn’t  done  my  System  much  Good,” 

THE  TWO  SICK  MEN. 

And  loads  of  physic  lie  has  had  Yet  their  physician  still  declares  To  cure  us  if  your  doctor  tries 

To  keep  grim  Death  at  bay.  That  both  must  more  be  bled.  He'll  all  the  sooner  kill." 

The  second  ’gan  to  limp  and  reel  And  take  more  steel,  by  which  he  swears, 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  Exhibited  with  lead.  Gone  are  both  systems  to  decay. 

When  his  French  doctor  threw  in  steel  Effete  old  Pope  and  Turk  I 

Maintained  his  system  so.  The  Pope  cries,  “Heathen  friend,  I see  No  Constitution  left  have  they 

You've  got  my  doctor  too;  Whereon  the  Leech  might  work. 

Eruptions,  here  and  there,  about  He  hasn't  done  much  good  to  me,  Could  they  but  break  up  quietly, 

Eacli  leper’s  surface  rage;  May  he  do  more  to  you!"  And  leave  the  world  in  peace, 

And  either  is  well  nigli  worn  out  “ My  Giaour,"  the  groaning  Turk  replies,  Blest  would  the  dissolution  be, 

By  frequent  hsBtnorrhage.  “ We’re  past  physician's  skill;  And  happy  the  release. 


In  Europe  two  sick  men  do  dwell. 
Of  whom  there's  little  hope ; 

The  Sultan  one:  as  far  from  well 
The  ot..er  is  the  Pore. 

This  wreck  a triple  crown,  and  that 
A Royal  turban  wears; 

Too  weak  the  head  in  either  hat 
To  manage  its  affairs. 

The  first  has  been  a sufferer  sad 
For  many  a weary  day; 


Harper  & Brothers 
will  send  either  of  the 
above  Works  by  Mail, 
postage  paid  (tor  any 
distance  in  the  i'nited 
States  under  3000  milts), 
on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  New  American  Watch. 


Wood  Brothers 

Have  Removed  to 


IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  TIIE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
gentlemen  who  prefer  a thinner  watch  than  those  usually 
made  by  us,  we  have  lately  issued  a new  style  of  watch 
on  the  three-quarter  plate  model,  especially  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

In  establishing  this  new  series,  it  has  also  been  our  de- 
sign to  produce  a watcli  in  every  way  superior  to  the  best 
and  highest  priced  products  of  the  most  reputable  of  En- 
glish and  Swiss  watch  manufacturers;  and  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  this  end. 

In  all  respects  of  fino  and  durable  material,  of  external 
and  internal  finish,  of  accurate  compensation  and  adjust- 
ment, of  mathematically  just  proportions,  and  of  prac- 
tical results , our  new  three-quarter  plate  watch  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  any  in  the  world. 

For  the  American  Watoh  Co.  op  Waltham,  Mass., 
PvOBBINS  & APPLETON,  Agents, 

182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


John  B.  Dunham, 
V ®vcrstrun8r  Grand 

Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Wareronms  and  Manufactory,  76  to  85  East  13ih 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


(((£  ongr  e ssf^prc  na  j) 

TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  os  “CON- 
GRESS WATER"  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  '■'Saratoga''  Water;  “Saratoga"  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such  / — 

impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks 
branded  thus 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  / 
letters  on  the  Cork?,  are  Counter-  ( ’ sLIA/  ***  ] 

feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  l T» 

prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  \ A /*  • j 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at-  V/ 

tention  if  addressed  to  us  at  our  j1  v/ 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa-  ^ — 

ter,  98  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

puopbietoes  congress  bpeing. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  & W. 


In  directing  notice  to  their  removal, 

Wood  Brothers 

beg  to  call  attention  to  their  large  variety  of  Open  Car- 
riages, of  new  designs,  made  expressly  for  CENTRAL 
PARK  and  “Watering-place’’  driving,  with  great  re- 


Elegance,  Comfort,  Lightness,  and 
Strength. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  nnd  warranted  ns  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  TIIE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARD , FROM  LONDON, 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Up  Stairs. 


Patent  Portable  Letter  Copier. 

Complete  for  using,  and  sent  by  mail,  post-paid 
mitting  $1.  Great  inducements  off  red  to  Agent- 
dress  J.  E.  COOLEY  & CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  ' 


This  stock  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  presented  to 
the  public,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  those  who 
desire  an  article  beautiful  in  design  and  finish,  unexcep- 
tionable in  taste  and  reliable  in  construction. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
ST  ANDARD 
SCALES. 


Drawings  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  per- 
sons at  a distance,  on  application  by  letter. 

TIJORLEY’S 

Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


Adapted  to  evet 
branch  of  btisinc 
where  a correct  at 
durable  scale  is  requi 
ed.  Call  and  exan.in 
or  send  for  an  ILLUi 
TIJATED  and  1*1 
SCII1PTION  CIRC  l 
LAU. 

FAIRBANKS  & CO. 
N«.  IS'*  Bro  Kiway.  Ne 
Volk  (b -tween  Dey  an 
Cortland t Street-). 


STEINWAY  &,  SONS 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


The  Ladies’  Ready  Made  Linen  Store, 

997  Broadway,  one  door  above  26th  Street. 

Plain  Muslin  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make. 


UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Price 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  comer  of  Canal 
Street.  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 

P.  & It.  FRENCH. 


Wedding  Cards  Notes.  &<•— A»  the  new  styles 
,.lep:,„th  engraved  at  Kverdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot 30!  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  1 if, 
&c.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  countt  j. 

BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 

Street,  Philadelphia. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years. 

Warerooms,  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  IV.— No.  195.] 
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[Price  Five  Cents. 

Entered  according  t 

o Act  of  CongresB,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern 

District  of  New  York. 

“ DARK  GORDON  18  STANDING  BEFORE  THE  PAIR!” — [BY  MILLAIS.] 


! THE  KING  OF  NAPLES. 

i We  publish  herewith  a portrait  of  Francis  the 
| Second,  who  at  the  time  we  write  is  believed  to 
| be  still  King  of  Naples.  We  hasten  to  place  his 
portrait  on  record,  as  it  is  evident  that  in  a very 
short  time  his  reign  will  have  ended. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  him.  He  is 
quite  young ; during  his  father’s  lifetime  he  was 
kept  away  from  the  court  and  political  life,  was 
watched  by  spies  and  nursed  by  Jesuits.  The 
treatment  seems  to  have  pleased  him.  When  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Naples,  about  a year  and  a 
half  ago,  he  gathered  the  Jesuits  round  him  and 
still  further  augmented  their  privileges  and  power ; 
he  likewise  increased  his  army  of  spies.  Like  his 
father,  when  Palermo  revolted,  he  bombarded  the 
city,  causing  incalculable  misery  and  bloodshed  ; 
when  his  officers  failed  to  bombard  Messina,  he 
dismissed  them  in  disgrace.  Like  his  father,  when 
he  saw  that  the  game  of  brutal  tyranny  was  over, 
he  tried  conciliation  and  meditated  treachery; 
issued  a constitution,  and  took  oaths  about  as  com- 
plete and  as  little  calculated  to  be  binding  as  those 
to  which  his  father  swore  in  March,  1848.  Let 
us  hope  that  his  people  will  not  trust  him  as  they 
trusted  the  father  ; but  that  the  work  now  begun 
will  go  on  until  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Naples  is 
a thing  of  the  past. 

We  subjoin  a brief  memorandum  of  the  father’s 
oath  and  its  performance,  in  order  that  people  may 
judge  what  might  be  expected  of  the  son : 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1848,  Ferdinand  II.,  being  in 
much  the  same  kind  of  position  as  bis  son  at  the  present 
moment,  took  a right  Royal  oath.  Ferdinand  II.,  being 
by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  Jenisa- 
j lem,  and  many  other  places,  in  the  firBt  place  swore  very 
1 : eavily  to  defend  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  Relig- 
| ion — and,  so  far,  no  doubt  he  was  sincere.  He  then  went 
| on  with  the  swearing,  as  thus  : “ I promise  an d swear  to 
observe,  and  cause  to  be  inviolably  observed,  the  consti- 
tution of  this  Monarchy,  promulgated  and  irrevocably 
sanctioned  by  me  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1848,  for 
the  same  kingdom.  I promise  and  swear  to  observe,  and 
cause  to  be  observed,  all  the  laws  actually  in  force,  and 


the  others  which  shall  he  successively  sanctioned  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  I 
promise  and  swear  never  to  do,  nor  to  attempt,  any  thing 
against  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  which  have  been 
sanctioned,  as  well  for  the  property  as  the  persons  of  out- 
most loving  subjects.  So  may  God  help  me,  and  preserve 
me  in  His  holy  keeping!"  This  is  pretty  hard  swearing ; 
the  gunners  of  the  15th  of  May  were  the  commentators 
upon  the  Royal  oath. 

We  are  speaking  of  only  twelve  years  ago.  These 
matters  are  flesh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Neapolitan 
people.  Trust  to  the  word  of  a Neapolitan  king ! Why, 
upon  the  24th  of  May,  when  he  had  blown  a good  num- 
ber of  his  subjects  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  further 
hypocrisy  was  quite  needless,  Ferdinand  II.,  of  blessed 
memory,  published  another  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  it  to  be  his  fixed  resolution  “ to  maintain  the 
constitution  of  the  10th  of  May  pure  and  unstaiued  by 
any  kind  of  excess,  which,  being  the  only  one  compatible 
with  the  real  and  present  wants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  will 
be  the  Holy  Ark  upon  which  the  destinies  of  our  most 
beloved  people  and  our  crown  must  repose."  After  this 
preliminary  falsehood,  Ferdinand  II.,  in  an  unctuous, 
paternal  kind  of  fashion,  tells  his  subjects  to  resume 
their  usual  occupations;  “ to  trust  with  effusion  of  mind 
to  our  loyalty,  our  religion,  and  our  holy  and  spontaneoxia 
oath;  and  live  in  the  fullest  assurance,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 
The  good  King  wanted  to  catch  his  loving  subjects,  and 
ho  caught  them.  In  1851,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  visited 
Naples,  there  were  still  between  15,000  and  20,000  state 
prisoners  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  although  a good  uumber 
liad  been  worked  off  in  the  interval.  Setteiubrini  and 
the  other  leading  prisoners  of  the  time  have  left  an  ac- 
count of  what  these  prisons  were;  and  liow  they  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
beaten,  spat  upon,  pinioned  for  days  together,  and  made 
to  sit  in  chairs  in  the  presence  of  soldiers,  who  told  them 
they  had  orders  to  shoot  them.  Settembrini,  after  being 
sentenced  to  death,  was  confined  in  a room  fifteen  feet 
square  with  eight  other  persons — one  of  them  a notorious 
assassin.  Poerio,  with  fifteen  others,  was  shut  up  in  a 
small  room,  where  they  were  chained  two  and  two  to- 
gether. 

It  is  -well  to  remember  these  things  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  there  seems  a probability  that  the 
Neapolitans  may  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
family,  where  the  son  is  like  the  father — and  this 
is  what  the  father  did. 


DARK  GORDON’S  BRIDE. 

Young  Helen  has  heard  the  fatal  order, 

Her  English  lover  must  banished  be. 

For  Gordon,  Chief  on  the  Scottish  border, 

Comes  hither  to  bend  the  wooer’s  knee. 

She  wildly  vows  to  the  heaven’s  above  her 
She’ll  wed  young  Nevill,  whate’er  betide; 

But  her  father  has  banish’d  her  landless  lover, 

And  the  haughty  chieftain  claims  his  bride. 

In  after-days  they  have  met : far  better 
That  parted  lovers  should  meet  no  more, 

When  one  is  bound  by  that  golden  fetter, 

With  the  love  still  warm  at  each  true  heart’s  core. 

So  sadly  he  touch’d  her  lily  finger, 

Weeping  she  look’d  on  her  ring  of  gold : 

Ah,  fatal  thus  by  his  side  to  linger! 

Fatal  to  sigh  for  the  days  of  old! 

“I  saw  thee  kneeling  before  the  altar, 

My  haughty  rival  was  by  thy  side, 

But  I could  not  hear  thy  *dear  voice  falter 
When  vowing  to  be  his  faithful  bride!” 

‘‘What,  Nevill!  canst  thou  be  cruel-hearted? 

A father’s  blessing  I could  not  win, 

Unless  we  two  for  aye  were  parted — 

But,  oh,  I have  wept  for  that  deadly  sin ! 

‘‘Vowing  to  honor,  I scorned  and  hated, 

Dreaming  on  all  I had  loved  and  lost, 

But,  ah  ! more  bitter,  more  darkly  fated, 

That  ever  again  our  paths  have  cross’d!” 

She  felt  the  clasp  of  his  hand  so  tender. 

One  kiss  he  press’d  on  her  cheek  so  fair — 

Hark  to  that  curse  ! May  Heaven  defend  her ! 

Dark  Gordon  is  standing  before  the  pair ! 

Proudly  he  lifted  his  Scottish  bonnet, 

Oh,  but  his  smile  was  dark  to  see ; 

“What  ho!  Sir  Nevill,  my  life  upon  it, 

Thou  contest  to  win  my  bride  from  me !” 

Now  foot  to  foot,  as  the  sun  was  sinking, 

Both  lover  and  husband  frowning  stood, 

The  fiery  chieftain’s  blade  is  drinking 
The  brave  young  Nevill’s  knightly  blood. 

Site  tore  the  ring  from  her  lity  finger. 

With,  “Nevill,  beloved,  I come  to  thee! 

In  the  Gordon’s  halls  no  more  I linger 
If  this  weak  hand  can  set  me  free!” 

She  pluck’d  the  dirk  from  -her  bleeding  lover, 

She  buried  it  deep  in  lier  breast  so  white — 

With,  “Nevill,  beloved,  our  woes  are  over! — 

To  the  Gordon’s  thrall  a glad  good-night !” 

The  chief  look’d  down  on  the  hapless  lovers — 

Oh,  but  his  frown  was  dark  to  see; 

“I  would  give  the  best  of  my  lands,  proud  Nevill, 

To  hold  the  heart  thou  hast  lured  from  me !” 

Ho  knelt  him  down  as  her  life  was  ebbing, 

On  the  trampled-vheath,erThie_bept  the  knee ; 

“I  would  pluck  tW I ijriiKfteiw  By  breast,  false  Ellen, 
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ON  BOARD  THE  STEAMER. 

September  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 

September  nights  are  clear; 

The  weird  moon  flies  in  haste  to  greet 
The  autumn  of  the  year. 

Iler  beams  are  wrestling  with  the  wares 
On  Michigan’s  broad  lake— 

They  struggle,  feint,  and  fall  away 
In  many  a silrer  flake. 

Our  steamer,  gay  with  waving  flags, 

And  banners  rich  and  rare, 

Swept  proudly  from  Chicago’s  wharves, 

While  music  rent  the  air. 

Out  to  the  lake,  with  mirth  and  song, 

Went  twenty  score  of  souls; 

Along  the  line  of  laughing  waves 
The  jovial  monster  rolls. 

The  moonlight  fell  in  shimmering  streams 
About  our  steamer’s  deck. 

And  glanced  on  many  a nodding  plume. 

And  many  a snow-white  neck. 

Quick  feet  were  moving  in  the  dance 
To  music's  liveliest  strain, 

Whilo  whispering  lovers  breathed  their  talcs 
Of  old  loves  o’er  again. 

’Twas  long  beyond  the  midnight  hour, 

And  white  sails  flitted  by; 

While  still  the  music,  laugh,  and  song 
Went  ringing  to  the  sky; 

Till  one  white,  ghost  like,  hurrying  craft 
Swept  on  with  wind  and  tide, 

Crashed,  reckless  of  our  warning,  through 
The  gallant  steamer's  side. 

I’ve  read  in  some  ojd  fairy  tale 
Of  cities  vast  and  lone, 

Where  every  living,  moving  thing 
Turned  suddenly  to  stone. 

And  so,  that  instant  with  tho  crash, 

All  life  seemed  hushed  in  death, 

And  Btony  forms  stood  staring  paio 
With  terror-bated  breath. 

The  heavy  surging  of  tho  sea, 

Tho  cushing  of  the  steam, 

Was  heard  instead  of  groan  or  prayer, 

Of  shrieking  or  of  scream  ; 

And  then,  as  though  the  silence  waked 
The  stony-footed  crowd, 

Our  decks  were  wild  with  pallid  forms, 

That  wept  and  sobbed  aloud. 

0 Godt  it  was  a fearful  time — 

Short  time  for  thought  or  prayer— 

When  twenty  score  of  deathly  cries 
Rang  out  upon  the  air. 

North,  east,  south,  west,  they  strained  their  eyes 
Along  the  moonlit  waves; 

Then,  hopeless,  knelt  in  stolid  fear 
Above  their  waiting  graves. 

Then  how  they  clung  in  shivering  groups, 

As  pitched  our  steamer  through 
The  deep  trough  of  the  silent  sea, 

So  deep  and  dark  and  bluo! 

Then  how  they  held  their  shrieking  breaths 
With  every  moaning  roll, 

And  each  poor,  shrinking,  stricken  wretch, 
Poured  out  his  inmost  soul ! 

1 would  not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds 
See  such  a sight  again, 

Lest  all  the  horror  of  that  night 
Should  burn  into  my  brain. 

To  stand,  with  neither  land  nor  sail 
Within  my  straining  eye, 

And  see  some  twenty  score  in  life 
Preparing  them  to  die. 

So  soon  the  mlnntes  fled  away 
They  seconds  seemed  to  be, 

Before  our  ship  and  living  freight 
Went  down  beneath  the  sea. 

Down,  down,  full  forty  fathom  deep, 

With  prayer  upon  my  tongue. 

My  hope  a shred  of  splintered  spar, 

Te  which  I madly  clung. 

The  next  I knew  the  moon  shone  down 
Upon  a shiplesi  sea. 

Where  scores  and  scores  of  drowning  men 
Called  hopelessly  to  me. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  toward  tho  shore, 

And  curled  the  silver  wave'; 

The  wind  that  wafted  me  to  life 
Lapped  many  a deep-sea  grave. 

I stood  alone  upon  the  beach, 

As  broke  the  morning's  gray. 

And  watched  with  frozen  heart  the  specks 
That  floated  far  away; 

And  while  I prayed  for  those  afar. 

Beneath  God's  awful  frown, 

I prayed  that  I should  never  sco 
Another  ship  go  down. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY.  ty  minutes  a clay,  spent  in  active  dumb-bell  ex. 

ercise,  will,  in  hi*  opinion,  make  any  mat 

Saturday,  September  22,  1860.  in  c““  *“  c"re  “m 

The  subject  is  well  worth  *tudy.  For  years 
THE  SLAUGHTER  ON  LAKE  men  of  thought  and  experience  have  united  it 
MICHIGAN.  declaring  that  physical  education  was  the  on< 

thing  needed  for  the  American  people.  Thej 

ON  the  night  of  Friday,  7th  instant,  on  Lake  all  say  that  our  people  are  naturally  equal  t( 
Michigan,  oft  Winctka,  the  steamer  Lady  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  that 
Elyin , with  about  350  human  beings  on  board,  from  neglect  of  muscular  development,  oui 
was  run  into  by  the  schooner  Augusta,  and  sunk,  race  is  deteriorating,  especially  in  the  large  cit 
with  over  300  of  her  living  freight.  The  event  ies.  No  one  who  compares  the  young  men  of 
appalls  by  its  suddenness  and  the  enormous  sac-  New  York  and  Boston  with  foreigners  of  tin 
rifice  of  life.  Among  those  who  perished  were  game  age  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement. 


the  gaff  topsail.  The  night  was  stormy ; it  was 
raining,  but  it  teas  not  very  dark.  The  steamer 
had  all  her  lights  set ; the  schooner  had  none. 
Just  half  an  hour  before  the  collision  the  second 
mate  of  the  Augusta,  whose  watch  it  was,  saw 
the  steamer’s  lights,  and  watched  them.  Ten 
minutes  afterward  he  called  the  captain,  who 
went  forward,  examined  the  steamer’s  lights, 
but  gave  no  order.  Thus  these  two  vessels  rap- 
idly rushed  toward  each  other  and  to  destruc- 
. tion,  the  crew  of  the  schooner  actually  gazing 
for  twenty  minutes  on  the  vessel  which  they 
were  about  to  sink.  The  steamer’s  officers  were 
of  course  unconscious  of  their  danger ; though 
the  night  was  not  very  dark,  it  was  dark  enough 
to  prevent  the  schooner,  without  lights,  being 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  five  minutes 
after  the  collision.  Though  the  ride  is  that 
vessels  going  northward  should  pass  vessels 
steering  south  on  the  larboard  side,  the  captain 
of  the  Augusta  seems  to  have  been  bent  on 
passing  to  starboard  of  the  Lady  Elgin ; and, 
with  the  full  view  of  the  steamer  before  him,  it 
was  not  till  within  three  to  five  minutes  of  tho 
collision  that  he  ordered  his  helm  “hard  up.” 
Some  of  the  witnesses  think  that  the  steers- 
man, instead  of  obeying  the  order,  put  his  helm 
“hard  down.”  Tho  first  mate  states  that  the 
Augusta  steered  so  badly  that  she  would  not 
answer  her  helm  on  such  short  notice.  At  any 
rate,  the  fact  is  that  she  did  not  bring  up,  as 
she  should  have  done,  but  came  straight  on  to 
the  steamer — larboard  side — striking  her  at  an 
angle  which  is  variously  stated  at  45  to  90  de- 
grees, and  knocking  a hole  in  her  side  which 
caused  her  to  sink  in  a very  few  minutes. 

These  are  the  facts,  as  we  gather  them  from 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner's  inquest. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  more  directly  at 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  tend.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  Milwaukee  jury  will  do  their 
duty.  It  is  certain  that  the  steamer  could  not 
have  saved  herself;  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  collision  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
schooner  altered  her  course  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
minutes  sooner,  or  obeyed  the  law  and  passed 
the  steamer  on  the  larboard  side. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  circumstances 
should  be  duly  considered.  When  a shipwreck 
takes  place  the  public  generally  devote  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  life-boats,  small  boats, 
life-preservers,  and  the  like,  and  neglect  the 
great  consideration  of  the  original  cansc  of  the 
accident.  Experience  however  proves  that, 
when  a large  vessel  is  lost,  boats  and  life-pre- 
servers are  seldom  of  much  use.  It  takes  so 
much  time  to  get  boats  ready  for  service,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  they  are  so  often 
damaged  or  swamped,  that  they  generally  prove 
a very  sorry  reliance.  As  to  life-preservers,  the 
Lady  Elgin  had  plenty  of  them,  yet  lost  over 
300  souls. 

The  true  way  to  avoid  accidents  is  to  insist 
on  better  navigation  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  charge  of  sea,  river,  and  lake  craft.  So 
long  as  men  are  allowed  to  command  vessels 
who  will  not  obey  laws,  and  who  are  too  stupid 
to  avoid  running  into  a vessel  which  they  see 
for  half  an  hour  before  they  strike  her,  the  long 
list  of  slaughters  by  sea  and  flood  can  not  be 
considered  closed. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Tna  Homeric  combat  between  Heenan  and 
Sayers  set  all  our  youth  a-dreaming  about  phys- 
ical training.  We  pointed  out,  at  the  time,  that 
pugilism  was  very  far  from  being  the  best  or  a 
good  exercise  for  the  body,  and  that  other  gym- 
nastic sports  were  far  better  calculated  to  de- 
velop the  muscles,  and  promote  health  and 
strength.  The  subject  appears  latterly  to  have 
attracted  general  attention,  and  others  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  ourselves.  Dr. 
Winship,  the  strong  New  Englander,  who  car- 
ries a barrel  of  flour  by  way  of  light  weight,  and 
lifts  half  a ton  in  his  hands,  has  entered  the 
arena  as  a champion  of  the  dumb-bells.  For- 
ty minutes  a day,  spent  in  active  dumb-bell  ex- 
ercise, will,  in  his  opinion,  make  any  man 
strong,  and  in  many  cases  will  cure  him  of 
disease. 

The  subject  is  well  worth  study.  For  years 
men  of  thought  and  experience  have  united  in 
declaring  that  physical  education  was  the  one 
thing  needed  for  the  American  people.  They 
all  say  that  our  people  are  naturally  equal  to 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  hut  that, 
from  neglect  of  muscular  development,  our 
race  is  deteriorating,  especially  in  the  large  cit- 
ies. No  one  who  compares  the  young  men  of 
New  York  and  Boston  with  foreigners  of  the 


some  of  the  best  men  of  Milwaukee  and  other 
Western  cities,  and  a gentleman  who  can  ill  be 


The  remedy  is  obvious.  Dr.  Winship  says, 
use  the  dumb-bells  for  forty  minutes  a day. 


Wcstyn  cities,  and  a gentleman  wno  can  ill  be  nse  the  dumb-bells  for  forty  minutes  a day. 
spared  from  the  world  of  letters  and  art — Her-  Others  recommend  other  physical  exercises, 
bert  Ingram,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Foot-ball,  base-hall,  cricket,  rowing,  foot-races, 
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When  the  first  shock  catised  by  so  appalling 


wrestling,  all  are  calculated  to  produce  the 
end  desired.  Young  men  are  generally  ready 


a catastrophe  has  been  overcome,  and  the  mind  enough  to  devote  time  to  these  pursuits.  But 
seeks  soberly  to  trace  out  the  details  of  the  ac-  the  difficulty  is  that  neither  schoolmasters  nor 
cident,  horror  gives  way  to  amazement  and  in-  employers  give  them  much  countenance.  The 
dignation.  typical  schoolmaster  regards  athletic  games  as 


At  the  time  of  the  collision  the  Lady  Elgin  disorders — to  bo  tolerated  during  play-hours 
was  steaming  nofTtyvaHlj  7aRflin|st. Alie  wind,  under  tacit  protest,  but  by  no  moans  to  be  en- 
which  was  blowing  very  freshly.  The  Augusta  couraged.  The  merchant  hears  with  horror  of 
tfaj ^Ejlp  tJ^^^c|K^jij0yljip^:lerk  devoting  time,  during  business  hours, 


to  any  thing  but  the  business  of  the  office.  All 
this  must  be  altered  if  we  want  to  render  phys- 
ical education  general  and  popular. 

Schools  must  encourage  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  development.  Employers  must  not 
grudge  half  an  hour  a day  for  the  health  of 
their  employe's.  Fathers  must  see  to  it  that 
their  children  become  proficients  in  such  boy- 
ish games  as  acquire  strength  and  agility. 
When  this  is  the  case,  we  may  believe  that  the 
physical  education  of  our  people  has  begun. 
But  not  till  then. 


THE  COMMISSARIAT  AT  WEST 
POINT. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  officer 
commanding  at  West  Point  has  acted  upon  the 
hints  thrown  out  in  this  journal  a few  weeks 
since,  and  instituted  a thorough  investigation 
of  the  mess  arrangements  of  the  cadets  with  a 
view  to  the  reform  of  the  abuses  which  we  point- 
ed out.  A few  days  since  our  contemporary 
the  World  announced  that  the  investigation  was 
in  progress ; now  a correspondent  of  the  Times 
informs  us  that  the  abuses  which  we  pointed 
out  have  been  cured.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear 
it;  though  the  evidence  of  the  Times  correspond- 
ent would  have  been  more  valuable  had  he 
shown  more  concern  for  the  cadets,  and  less 
zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  West  Point  man- 
agers. He  has  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived 
on  some  minor  points.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  in  the  main  his  statements  with  regard  to 
the  food  of  the  cadets  under  the  new  regime  are 
correct. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  West  Point 
Academy  bear  a responsibility  which  can  not 
be  exaggerated.  To  them  are  committed  the 
health  and  future  hopes  of  the  flower  of  the 
American  youth.  It  is  in  their  power  to  con- 
vert the  young  men  under  their  charge  into 
vigorous,  manly,  able  men — fit  compeers  for  the 
best  scholars  of  Oxford  or  Paris  or  Berlin  or 
Vienna;  or  to  dwarf  their  bodies,  distort  their 
intellects,  and  destroy  their  hopes  of  repaying 
their  country  for  what  she  has  done  for  them. 
And  though  some  may  consider  it  almost  vul- 
gar to  take  thought  about  such  matters  as  fish, 
and  eggs,  and  butter,  and  hash,  in  preference 
to  such  sublime  topics  as  military  engineering, 
and  conic  sections,  and  the  Spanish  language, 
we  can  answer  for  it  that  the  one  is  as  import- 
ant as  the  other,  and  that  boys  who  are  badly 
fed  will  never  become  great  scholars.  It  is  as 
easy  to  destroy  a boy’s  future  usefulness  by 
feeding  him  badly  as  by  teaching  him  badly. 
Let  the  West  Point  managers  remember  this, 
and  let  us  hear  no  more  about  rancid  butter, 
stale  fish,  and  objectionable  hash. 

insns  [loiskbss. 


It  has  been  a week  of  unusual  interest.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  seems  to  have  escaped  any  serious 
difficulty  among  the  Orangemen  in  Canada,  which 
is  very  fortunate  when  we  remember  that  no  quar- 
rels are  so  fierce  and  unrelenting  as  religious  quar- 
rels. It  was  pleasant  to  observe  tho  British  pluck 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  when  the  mob  threat- 
ened him  and  the  Governor-General  as  they  were 
walking  about  the  city.  The  sergeant  of  police 
offered  to  protect  them,  but  the  Duke  told  him  to 
go  away,  that  ho  was  not  afraid  of  mobs.  There 
was  something  of  the  hauteur  of  the  old  French 
marquis  in  the  remark;  but  coming  from  an  En- 
glishman, it  meant  pluck.  Mr.  Jenkins,  tho  court 
historiographer,  describes  the  Toronto  celebration 
and  decoration  as  the  most  sublime  spectacle  of  the 
kind  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — or  was  it  only 
this  continent?  Mr.  Jenkins  evinces  a sublimity 
of  daring  in  the  statement,  for  he  would  seem  to 
have  used  up  the  brightest  pigments  upon  his  pal- 
let in  a single  sketch.  Let  us  hope  it  was  only 
a hardihood  based  upon  conscious  fertility  of  su- 
perlatives, and  believe— as  the  Lounger  for  ono 
firmly  does — that  he  will  be  entirely  equal  to  our 
own  great  ball. 

Mr.  Howe  has  secured  a renewal  of  his  patent. 
As  lie  confesses  to  the  receipt  of  half  a million  of 
dollars  already,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  has 
been  amply  paid.  Win'  such  an  inordinate  reward 
should  be  allowed  him  for  his  invention  does  not  ap- 
pear. A patent  right  is  simply  a premium  upon  in- 
vention granted  bj*  society.  Society  must  therefore 
be  the  judge  of  its  value,  with  a due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  all.  No  man  has  a perpetual  and  nat- 
ural claim  upon  a favor ; and  when  he  has  been 
profusely  paid  for  his  commodity,  whatever  it  may 
be,  he  has  no  right  to  look  injured  because  he  is 
not  overpaid.  In  this  particular  case  the  tax  falls 
upon  the  most  laborious  class  — that  of  women- 
^sewers,  and  public  sympathy  is  therefore  the  more 
interested.  Of  course  nobody  is  surprised  that  a 
person  in  the  receipt  of  a fortune,  monthly,  from 
an  invention,  should  seek  to  perpetuate  his  income. 
Of  course  every  body  would  be  surprised  if  a man 
worth  a million  were  not  anxious  to  be  worth  two 
millions.  Certainly  nothing  could  so  surprise 
Christendom  as  a little  practical  Christianity,  and 
an  acknowledgment  that  we  have  not  a right  to 
all  we  can  get. 

The  loss  of  the  Lady  Elgin  is  one  of  those  fright- 
ful disasters  which  have  become  periodical.  “The 
laws  of  disorder”  are  being  rapidly  determined. 
When  a few  months  elapse  without  some  terrible 
accident  the  public  mind  becomes  wwm 


like  a sensitive  person  in  a time  of  sultry  weather. 
He  is  looking  for  the  thunder-burst,  and  feels  it  in 
the  air.  So  the  public  mind  involuntarily  prophe- 
sies misfortune  when  accidents  are  rare.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  collision  upon 
Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a question  in  which  the  whole 
country  is  interested,  and  will  be  brought  to  trial 
by  a suit  of  the  owners  of  the  Lady  Elgin  against 
the  schooner  Avgusta.  With  ordinary  care,  and, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances,  a collision  should 
be  impossible.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the 
hundred  it  is,  on  water  as  on  land,  the  consequence 
of  carelessness.  How  many  people  in  carriages 
are  every  year  run  over  at  railroad  crossings  by 
the  trains ; and  how  many  of  them  rein  up  to  a 
dead  halt  and  listen  carefully  for  any  sound  of  the 
cars?  Ilow  often,  on  the  other  hand,  the  train 
dashes  across  lonely  country  roads  without  a sound 
from  the  bell  or  whistle!  Our  legislation  which 
looks  to  the  preservation  of  life  is  fragmentary  and 
inadequate.  Government  is  bound  to  regard,  first 
of  all,  and  in  every  detail,  the  protection  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  every  man — life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a railroad  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  until  every  possible  pre- 
caution is  taken  for  safety.  If  it  can  not  pay  tciti 
those  precautions,  it  should  be  prohibited  from  pay- 
ing without  them.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  will  distinguish  him- 
self by  his  policy  of  absolute  safety  to  travelers, 
and  then  if  there  be  any  thing  left  for  the  stock- 
holders, so  much  the  better  for  them. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  Lady  Elgin  was  Her- 
bert Ingram,  the  proprietor  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News — the  great  pioneer  of  the  pictorial  papers. 
Harper's  Weekly,  in  common  with  the  others,  offers 
a natural  homage  to  his  memory.  An  illustrated 
paper  of  the  higher  kind  is  a literal  picture  of  the 
times.  It  makes  famous  men,  places,  events,  and 
descriptions  familiar  and  actual  to  the  memory. 
It  is  the  most  charming  of  weekly  visitors,  from 
the  variety  of  the  pleasure  it  affords.  Every  read- 
er of  the  News  knows  that  it  was  not  a cheap  pic- 
ture-book, but  that  its  wood-cuts  illustrate  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  the  art,  besides  making  us 
acquainted  with  their  subjects,  and  that  its  liter- 
ary summary  and  comments  upon  current  life  aro 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  price  of  the  paper 
is  beyond  that  which  we,  in  this  country,  choose 
to  pay  for  such  a periodical,  and  it  is  too  exclusive- 
lj*  English,  in  many  ways,  to  he  of  interest  to  us. 
But  the  project  of  an  illustrated  paper,  which  will 
be  and  has  been  modified  to  the  taste  and  demands 
of  all  countries,  will  always  be  honorably  associat- 
ed with  the  name  of  Herbert  Ingram. 

Tiie  singing  birds  are  trooping  back  to  their 
perch  in  Irving  Place.  The  nightingale  Patti  has 
been  warbling  for  a few  evenings  more  sweetly 
than  ever.  But  the  audience  of  September  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  January.  Wandering  Cubans, 
and  Southerners  loitering  homeward  from  the  sea- 
shore, and  lingering  in  the  Western  Paradise  of 
fashion  and  gavety,  fill  the  pretty  house,  and  ap- 
plaud the  tender  tenor.  Ilow  charming  the  brief, 
intense  reign  of  a primo  ienore  ! If  he  be  a hand- 
some man,  like  Mario,  and  a Count,  what  can  sur- 
pass his  complacent  superiority  and  bland  disdain ! 
How  evidently  he  regards  women  as  a candle  con- 
templates moths ! “ Yes,  pretty  insects,”  he  seems 
to  say,  “ I can  not  help  being  bright  and  beauti- 
ful ; I can  not  help  singeing  your  poor  little  wings; 
and  you,  O winged  nothings ! can  not  help  being 
singed.  Fly  on,  flutterlings,  and  cheer  yourselves 
in  my  light ! But  if  you  fall,  blame  not  me.” 
How  the  candle  comes  on,  regardless  of  grace,  of 
facial  expression,  of  dramatic  probabilities.  “ I 
am  candle  Number  One  : my  business  is  to  shine 
and  singe.  Allons!”  He  is  never  the  character; 
he  is  always  the  candle;  and,  oh  woe!  when  he 
burns  down ! 

“ Gentleman  George”  has  burned  down,  and 
out.  Familiar  to  two  or  three  generations  of  play- 
goers ; the  fine  gentleman  of  the  old  comedy ; a 
player  who  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  days  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  Ilazlitt — upon  him  also  the  cur- 
tain has  fallen,  and  Barrett  is  gone ! Even  those 
who  never  saw  him  upon  the  stage  may  remember 
a tall,  grave,  gray-haired  man,  not  without  a la- 
tent pensiveness  in  his  face,  walking  on  Broad- 
way. He  was  not  a great  actor,  but  he  was  al- 
ways a favorite.  He  belonged  strictly  to  the  con- 
ventional English  school ; but  neither  that  school, 
nor  any  other  theatrical  style,  has  ever  rooted 
itself  permanently  among  us  : and  it  was  that  con- 
sciousness, perhaps,  which  gave  him  a little  feel- 
ing of  outlawry,  and  fostered  the  gravity  of  bis 
aspect.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  something  so  pe- 
culiarly sad  in  the  old  age  and  decay  of  an  actor? 
Some  of  the  most  touching  sketches  of  our  day  in 
periodicals  have  been  glimpses  of  the  private  lifo 
of  public  performers.  “The  Old  Flayer’s  Story,” 
in  a late  number  of  the  Weekly,  was  one  of  them. 
The  point  seems  to  lie  in  the  contrast  of  the  actual 
wretchedness  and  sorrow  of  a man  or  woman  who 
is  at  the  very  moment  to  personate  a person  of  airy 
gayety  and  utter  content.  Is  there  any  thing 
more  piteous  than  the  harlequin  in  his  clown’s  cos- 
tume leaping  with  a light  jest  out  of  the  arena  to 
hold  the  head  of  his  dying  wife  or  child  ? What  a 
peculiar  regret  attended  Burton’s  death ! Did  it 
not  arise  from  his  identification  with  characters 
which  are  purely  amusing  and  immortal  in  their 
way  ? Toodles  does  not  die— but  was  not  Burton 
Toodles  ? 

The  Great  Eastern  will  be  back  again  before  the 
Presidential  election.  She  made  a very  short,  1 
not  the  shortest,  passage  home  to  Milford  Haven, 
and  leaves  upon  the  17th  October.  Her  w o e 
career  having  been  a miracle  of  mismanagemen  , 
perhaps— through  the  lessons  of  experience  and  a 
change  of  directors— we  shall  yet  see  her  emerge 
aZlfhtMin  Hint  P&fhfc  enterprise.  She  certainly 
paid  wliile  she  was  in  New  York,  and  she  seems  to 
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gland  at  a pinch  in  the  sudden  transport  of  large 
bodies  of  troops.  If  she  is  to  be  exhibited  here 
a^ain,  however,  it  would  be  wise  in  the  consignees 
to  insist  that  she  shall  be  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  native  managers.  John  Bull  has  not  the 
least  comprehension  of  his  cousin.  When  his  Ex- 
cellency Yankee  Doodlo  dines  with  Lord  Mayor 
Bull  at  Guildhall,  he  puts  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  says,  “ What  a bond  of  union  is  a common 
language!”  and  when  Lord  Bull,  her  Majesty’s 
Embassador  at  Washington,  dines  with  the  St. 
Georgo’s  Society  in  New  York,  he  eloquently  and 
truly  says  that  “Shakespeare  be-be-be-be-longs  to 
b-b-b-b-oth  the  great  na-na-na-tions.”  But  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  each  other  does  not  belong  to 
the  nations. 

That  ridiculous  rascal  and  gray-eyed  man  of 
destiny,  Mr.  William  Walker,  has  been  sent  out 
of  Truxillo,  in  Honduras,  by  the  order  of  a British 
commander.  Why  he  is  not  caught  and  punished 
is  one  of  the  political  mysteries.  lie  is  the  char- 
tered libertine  of  the  Gulf,  and  if  some  of  the  States 
which  he  so  absurdly  invades — yet  not  without 
great  suffering  to  other  people— should  hang  him 
out  of  hand,  there  is  nobody  who  would  think  him 
ill-used.  Mr.  William  Walker  seems  to  be  amus- 
ingly destitute  of  every  quality  essential  to  a lead- 
er. He  has  neither  common  sense,  nor  the  power 
of  attaching  men  to  his  fortunes,  nor  the  least  mili- 
tarj'  skill,  nor  the  slightest  civil  capacity.  A man 
of  ordinary  talent  would  have  reconstructed  Nicar- 
agua. But  he  maintained  a short  hold  there  by 
the  basest  conduct,  and  was  then  kicked  out.  And 
yet  Mr.  William  Walker  has  just  as  much  claim  to 
consideration  and  sympathy  to-day  as  he  had  four 
or  five  years  ago,  when  large  meetings  were  held 
in  New  York  to  send  aid  to  him.  Mr.  William 
Walker  in  Truxillo  is  exactly  the  Mr.  William 
Walker  of  Granada,  in  Nicaragua,  for  whom  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  his  sympa- 
thy. Cold  and  cruel,  if  the  man  is  not  crazy,  he 
is  utterly  criminal. 

The  monument  to  Commodore  Perry,  of  which 
an  illustration  was  published  in  the  Weekly  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  has  been  inaugurated  with  as  much  at- 
tention and  enthusiasm  as  any  event  can  command 
in  the  mid-summer  fury  of  a Presidential  canvass. 
The  historian  Bancroft  was  the  orator,  and  his  dis- 
course has  a comprehensive  and  brilliant  brevity 
whicli  should  create  an  era  in  the  history  of  such 
occasions.  He  speaks  very  plainly  and  very  strong- 
ly of  the  Northwest  boundary  difference  with  Great 
Britain,  and  declares  that  “ the  men  who  honor  the 
memory  of  Perry  will  always  know  how  to  defend 
the  domain  of  their  country.”  To  the  point  of  the 
present  political  crisis  the  orator  says : “ Has  any 
foreign  ruler  been  so  foolish  as  to  listen  with  cre- 
dulity fo  the  tales  of  impending  disunion? Our 

little  domestic  strifes  are  no  more  than  momentary 
disturbances  on  the  surface,  easily  settled  among 
ourselves.”  The  whole  discourse  is  distinguished 
by  that  incisive,  ringing  rhetoric  which  marks  all 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  public  addresses,  with  that  compact 
clearness  of  statement  in  which  such  orations  are 
usually  entirely  deficient.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island  was  peculiarly  interested  in  the  celebration, 
and  honorably  represented  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese,  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Providence,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  one  of  the  four  survivors 
of  the  battle,  an  honored  citizen  of  Providence,  and 
the  First  Light  Infantry  Company,  composed  of 
representative  men  of  the  same  city,  and  a corps 
which  might  be  called  by  a poet  not  particular  in 
the  novelty  of  his  metaphors,  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment of  New  England.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island 
is  a very  small  State,  but  there  are  three  names  in 
her  history  of  which  her  sons  are  proud : Roger 
Williams,  William  Ellery  Churning,  and  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry. 


L PRACTICAL  POET. 


Garibaldi  continues  his  triumphal  career,  and 
seems  to  make  no  mistake.  Naples  is  in  full  ter- 
ror. The  nobility  are  flying  upon  all  sides  ; and 
the  King  has  packed  up  his  jewels  and  his  trunks. 
A soldier  of  the  National  Guard,  when  the  alarm 
was  given  that  the  Liberator  was  at  hand,  escaped 
to  a French  ship.  The  officers  of  the  royal  army 
themselves  are  apparently  only  waiting  to  be  quite 
sure  that  Garibaldi  is  the  man  of  the  future  to  of- 
fer him  their  swords  and  service.  The  mean,  ig- 
norant, superstitious  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples  has  at  last  rotted  out.  One  of  the  loveli- 
est regions  of  the  world— one  of  the  largest  cit- 
ies and  sea-ports— graced  with  nil  charms  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  situation — it  has  been  blighted  and 
suppressed  until  it  is  even  now  doubtful  whether 
the  hand  of  the  Liberator  will  be  powerful  enough 
to  make  it  walk  alone. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  can  not  much  longer  with- 
hold his  open  sympathy  from  Naples.  When  a 
ruler  like  the  tyrant  of  Naples  so  plainly  confesses 
his  crimes  as  to  get  ready  to  run  the  moment  an 
independent  leader  lands  upon  his  shores,  his  gov- 
ernment has  terminated  by  its  own  limitation. 
Here  is  a beautiful  province  of  Italy  without  a 
regular  government.  It  desires  to  attach  itself  to 
an  Italian  kingdom,  which  is  regarded  as  the  vir- 
tual head  of  the  Italian  nation.  What  Power  can 
seriously  interfere?  Austria  will  not  dare.  En- 
gland does  not  wish  to.  France  is  the  ally  of  Sar- 
dinia. Prussia  stays  at  home  of  late  years.  Rus- 
sia will  not  move  alone.  There  seems  to  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  by  any  steamer  we  maj’  hear 
of  Garibaldi  in  Naples,  and  of  the  union  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  Italy. 

There  remain,  then,  only  the  Pope  and  Venice, 
garibaldi  at  the  head  of  Italy,  with  Victor  Eman- 
uel, will  free  Venice.  The  recognition  of  nation- 
alities is  too  strong  at  this  day  for  Prussia  to  help 
Austria  retain  her.  Prussia  has  no  interest  that 
Austria  should  occupy  Venice.  Her  interest  is  that 
Austria  should  be  strong  |o  long  as  ^ustrjji  is  her 


natural  ally  against  FranJ 
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European  war,  Austria  loses  just  in  the  degree  of 
the  strength  necessary  to  hold  Venice.  Ouce  se- 
curely in  Naples,  the  inevitable  next  step  of  Gari- 
baldi is  to  Venice. 

The  Roman  question  is  virtually  settled  by  the 
perfectly  evident  fact  that  Louis  Napoleon  does  not 
wish  the  Pope  to  govern  a considerable  province. 
The  Papal  Patrimony  is  hereafter  inevitably  a 
point  cTappui  against  France.  France  also  is 
stronger  with  a single  first-rate  Italian  Power 
than  with  a group  of  provinces  in  which  the  Bour- 
bons will  always  play  treacherous  games.  It  will 
appear  in  history  that  Louis  Napoleon,  having 
pacified  France,  united  Italy.  Such  a policy  does 
not  weaken  a “ ruler’s”  power  nor  injure  his  repu- 
tation. 

As  for  Garibaldi,  he  is  as  pure  and  unselfish  as 
Washington.  He  is  by  far  the  most  illustrious 
character  of  the  time.  Such  a man  in  France  in 
1848  would  have  founded  and  maintained  the  Re- 
public with  a Napoleonic  enthusiasm.  At  this 
day  the  prestige  of  such  a man  in  France  would 
lWive  destroyed  the  Napoleonic  enthusiasm.  He 
is  as  romantic  and  picturesque  a hero  as  any  in 
Tasso.  I know  a gentleman  who  knew  him  well 
in  Central  America,  and  who  recalls  the  long 
summer  nights  passed  upon  deck  in  the  Gulf, 
while  Garibaldi  repeated  whole  plays  of  Alfieri. 


AFRICAN  TRAVEL. 

It  is  going  hard  with  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
They  can  not  hide  themselves  much  longer.  Ev- 
ery year  the  unexplored  area  becomes  smaller; 
and  before  the  century  is  ended  the  question  of 
ages  will  doubtless  be  answered,  and  the  vague, 
old  tradition  which  Herodotus  reported  may,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  be  true. 

Of  late  years  Africa  has  been  invaded  by  travel- 
ers upon  every  side.  Dr.  Livingstone’s  book  is 
one  of  the  great  book  successes  of  the  time,  both 
from  its  simple  narration  and  the  essential  interest 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  Barth’s  long  work,  with  its 
profuse  and  curious  illustrations,  has  appealed  to 
the  same  interest,  and  teems  with  detailed  inform- 
ation. Dr.  KrapFs  is  much  briefer,  but  deals  with 
the  same  magic  attraction.  Lieutenant  Speke, 
who,  with  Captain  Burton,  penetrated  Eastern  Af- 
rica from  Zanzibar,  has  written  an  interesting  sto- 
ry of  his  travels,  which  was  published  in  Black- 
wood ; and  now  Burton’s  book,  full  of  entertaining 
adventure  and  interesting  discovery,  is  almost 
ready. 

But  among  all  the  works  of  African  travel  none 
has  more  claims  upon  a wide  popular  success  than 
the  one  now  in  course  of  active  preparation  by  Mr. 
Du  Chaillu,  the  conqueror  of  the  gorilla,  whose 
unique  collection  was  exhibited  several  months 
since.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  an  original  explorer. 
He  went  where  white  men  have  never  before  pene- 
trated. lie  was  familiar  with  tribes  beyond  even 
the  report  of  civilization ; and  his  work  will  be  a 
treasury  of  knowledge.  His  collections  and  sketch- 
es are  so  ample  that  the  illustrations  will  vivify 
the  story,  so  that,  quietly  reclining  upon  summer 
sofas,  wo  too  shall  be  African  explorers.  The  old 
charm  of  mystery,  which  hangs  like  a cloud  over 
the  dusky  continent,  is  not  yet  dissolved.  The 
equator  and  the  pole  are  the  two  points  of  deepest 
romantic  interest.  When  the)’’  are  laid  open  to  the 
clear  light  of  common  knowledge,  a charm  will 
pass  from  travel  and  its  story  which  no  genius  can 
restore. 

NEW  GLIMPSES  OF  IRVING. 

In  the  Autobiographical  Recollections  of  Leslie 
the  painter,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  gossiping 
books  of  literary  and  artistic  men  and  matters  in 
England,  there  are  several  letters  and  anecdotes  of 
Washington  Irving  at  the  time  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  reputation.  In  the  summer  of  1821  Leslie 
and  Irving  mounted  the  top  of  an  Oxford  stage- 
coach in  London  and  bowled  away  into  the  lovely 
English  country.  It  was  toward  evening  when 
they  left,  and  the  moon  was  full,  and  shone  upon 
the  reapers  in  the  fields.  It  was  eleven  o’clock 
when  they  reached  Oxford,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  mind  of  Irving  must  have  been  peculiarly 
stimulated  by  such  a scene. 

The  next  day  was  a wet  Sunday  at  Oxford. 
All  day  the  travelers  moped  in  the  inn.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  as  they  mounted  the  coach,  Leslie 
said  something  about  a stout  gentleman  who  had 
come  with  them  from  London  on  Saturday.  Irv- 
ing said  it  was  a capital  title  for  a story,  and  as 
soon  as  the  coach  stopped,  and  whenever  it  stopped, 
out  came  his  pencil  and  he  wrote  vigorously. 
They  stopped  at  Stratford  and  elsewhere,  and  while 
Leslie  sketched  Irving  seated  himself  upon  a stile 
or  a stone,  writing  with  the  greatest  rapiditj’, 
laughing  to  himself  from  time  to  time,  and  occa- 
sionally reading  the  manuscript  to  Leslie.  They 
went  to  Warwick  and  Kenilworth,  and  when  they 
reached  Birmingham  the  outline  of  “ The  Stout 
Gentleman”  was  completed.  The  picture  of  the 
inn-yard  on  a rainy  day  was  taken  from  an  inn  at 
Derby  where  they  were  caught  by  the  weather. 

The  lives  of  these  young  men,  Irving,  Leslie, 
and  Stuart  Newton,  were,  at  that  time,  hopeful 
and  joyous.  They  had  just  tasted  their  coming 
fame.  They  had  youth,  ambition,  opportunity', 
and  success,  upon  their  side ; and  the  glimpses  the 
reader  gets  of  the  pleasant  picture  are  such  as  he 
likes  to  remember.  Leslie,  indeed,  was  so  simple 
and  pure  and  affectionate  a soul  that  his  record  oY 
his  reminiscences  is  full  of  sweetness.  The  gay 
Stuart  Newton  dashes  across  the  page  with  the 
brilliant  effect  of  his  own  color.  The  impression 
of  a wayward  genius  is  produced  you  scarcely 
know  how.  Irving  is  the  same  as  we  have  all 
known  him — only  younger,  full  of  care  for  his  fame, 
and  enjoyment  of  it,  the  few  letters  showing  how 
charming  his  biography  will  be. 


sulphuric  ether  and  stopped  tight  to  prevent  evaporation, 
“allow  it  to  stand  for  six  days,  renewing  the  ether  every 
forty-eight  hours.  This  substance  permeates  the  pores 
and  dissolves  all  the  oil,  but  leaves  a thin  coating  of  a 
light-brown  color.  Next  take  equal  parts  of  chlorid  of 
soda  and  water,  in  which  the  pipe  must  remain  at  least 
six  hours.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  out  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  ‘ Heaven’s  last  best  gift  to  man,’  the  over- 
soothing meerschaum,  will  be  itself  again." 

A.  S.  M.  claims  that  by  this  process  a pipe  may  be 
discolored  at  the  pleasure  of  the  smoker,  thereby  con- 
stantly renewing  to  him  the  opportunity  of  coloring  it 
again. 

— Let  all  poets  judge  what  a ruthless  Lounger  it  must 
bo  who,  after  such  a kind,  graceful,  honeyed  greeting  as 
this,  shuts  his  pago  to  the  poetry  that  follows.  But  Sans 
Socct  knows  how  often  a visitor  makes  a graceful  bow, 
and  then — ? 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Lounger,  say,  shall  I intrude, 

And  will  you  pronounce  me  excessively  rude, 

If  I with  the  door  of  your  sanctum  make  free, 

And  enter,  sans  knocking,  sans  ccremonie  t 

“Adieu!  I can  trust  thee,  thou  truest  and  best. 

And  fairest  of  critics  by  poets  possessed  ; 

Thou  kindest  of  friends  to  young  scribblers  like  me; 
Thou  wilt  only  be  just  to — La  I’acvbe  San  Souoi." 
Justice,  if  you  trust  the  judge,  is  sometimes  so  hard  I 

— F.  If  a man  says  that  ho  could  not  reach  a place 
until  a certain  hour,  “ when  the  crowd  would  have 
gone,"  ho  means  evidently,  and  he  says  grammatically, 
that  the  crowd  would  have  been  there  at  a previous  hour. 
Isn’t  that  clear  enough  ? 


HTJMOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Teutii  steangeb  than  Fiction. — Wo  read  an  ac- 
count, lately,  of  a new  method  of  “ raising  the  wind," 
which  takes  down  any  thing  in  the  diddling  line  we  have 
heard  of  for  some  time.  A female  called  lately  on  a 
lady  of  some  influence,  and  told  a sad  and  plaintive  sto- 
ry of  suffering  and  privation,  and,  moreover,  that  her 
husband  hail  just  died,  and  thatxhe  lacked  the  means  of 
a decent  buriul.  Her  tale  of  woe  so  wrought  upon  the 
lady  that  she  proceeded  to  visit  her  immediately,  to  sat- 
isfy herself  there  was  no  imposture.  On  entering  the 
apartment  6ho  beheld  the  coffin,  and  was  satisfied  all  was 
right ; and  not  wishing  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  be- 
reaved woman,  she  left  her  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  immediately  departed.  After  passing  two  or  three 
blocks  from  the  dwelling,  thinking  all  the  way  of  the 
strange  complexions  to  which  we  are  liable,  she  missed 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  returned  to  see  if  she  had 
not  dropped  it  in  the  house.  The  stairs  were  ascended 
Hastily,  nnd  the  room  entered  without  much  ceremony, 
Ijvhen  what  did  she  behold? — the  icomaris  husband  sitting 
in  the  coffin  counting  over  the  money! 

When  Sir  John  Carr  was  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1807, 
he  was  asked  by  the  magistrates  to  give  his  advice  con- 
cerning the  inscription  to  bo  plnced  on  Nelson's  monu- 
ment, then  just  completed.  The  knight  recommended 
this  brief  record — “Glasgow  to  Nelson." 

“ True,"  said  the  bullies ; “and  ns  there  is  the  town  of 
Nelson  near  us,  we  might  add — ‘Glasgow  to  Nelson  nine 
miles,’  so  that  the  column  might  serve  for  a mile-stone 
and  a monument.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Johnstone  is  recorded  in  the  public 
prints,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  ninety-six.  More  than 
sixty  years  ago  this  gentleman  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  a short  time,  as  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Sand- 
wich. A laughable  anecdote  was  told  of  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  On  his  first 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House,  he  was  said  to  have  form- 
ed a “ maiden"  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ex- 
pected to  rival  Demosthenes;  but  it  so  happened  that, 
though  the  speech  was  transferred  from  his  head  to  the 
lining  of  his  hat,  yet  the  perspicuity  of  utterance  fled. 
He  ro*o,  essayed  to  speak,  but  in  vain  ; and  ho  reseated 
himself  in  silent  dismay,  without  articulating  a word. 
The  members  of  the  Eccentrics'  Club,  of  which  Mark 
Supple  was  the  chairman,  taking  advantage  of  tills,  his 
unfortunate  failure,  caused  papers  to  be  printed,  circu- 
lated, and,  as  was  then  the  fashion  in  London,  cried 
through  the  streets  of  Westminster  and  the  City,  on  the 
top  of  which  appeared  in  large  type,  “The  .Maiden 
Spcecli  of  James  Johnstone,  Esq.,  M.F.  for  Sandwich, 
as  delivered  yesterday  in  Parliament.”  The  rest  of  the 
paper  was  blank;  and  scarcely  had  the  members  return- 
ed to  their  respective  homes  before  the  squib  was  cried  in 
all  tho  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  lady  of 
the  lion.  gent,  heard  the  outcry  as  she  sat  nt  her  window 
in  Great  George  Street,  and  exulting  in  the  consequcnco 
and  popularity  of  her  husband,  instantly  called  for  her 
footman,  and  desired  he  would  purchase  some  of  the  pa- 
pers of  the  poor  roan  in  the  street.  He  having  obeyed 
her  commands,  immediately  presented  them  to  the  lady, 
who,  on  viewing  the  blank  paper,  exclaimed,  with  great 
violence. 


THE  LOUNGER’S  LETTER-BOX. 

■A.  S.  Mokeb  writes  from  New  Orleans  a recipe  for 
purifying  a meerschaum  of  the  oil  of  tobacco,  nc  says 
that  you  must  get  a pint-bottle  with  a mouth  large 
idmit  the  pipe,  whicli  must  be  covered  with 


A young  lady,  irritated  because  a gentleman  would  not 
agree  with  her  on  some  matter,  lost  her  temper,  and  irri- 
tably exclaimed,  “Oh,  Mr.  A , you  have  only  two 

ideas  in  your  bead." — “You  are  right,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman ; “ I have  only  two  ideas,  and  one  of  them  is  that 
you  do  not  know  how  to  behave  yourself." 

TnEATEiOAL.— A young  Thespian  was  once  intrusted 
to  deliver  the  following  message  to  Lord  Randolph  in  the 
play:  “ My  Lord,  the  banquet  waits."  But  having  lost 
the  run  .of  the  sentence,  lie  called  out  amidst  the  roars 
of  the  audience,  “Mr.  Randolph,  your  supper  has  been 
ready  for  some  time!" 

An  Indian  being  asked  what  ho  did  for  a living,  re- 
plied, “Oh,  me  preach." — “Preach  !”  said  a by-stander; 
“what  do  you  get  paid  for  it?’’— “Sometimes  me  get 
shillin’,  sometimes  two  shillin’.” — “And  isn’t  that 
mighty  poor  pay?’’— “Oh,  yes,  but  it's  mighty  poor 
preaching." 

Gradual  repentance  is  like  a man  who  wants  to  ho 
taken  out  of  a burning  building,  but  who  says  to  those 
about  him,  “Now  don’t  take  mo  out  too  suddenly;  take 
me  down  first  to  a room  where  it  is  not  so  hot  as  it  is 
here;  Rnd  then  to  another  room,  where  there  is  still  less 
heat,  nnd  so  take  me  out  gradually."  Why,  the  man 
would  be  a cinder  before  you  got  him  out.  A man  who 
wants  to  reform  should  reform  at  once. 


During  the  last  war  a Quaker  was  on  board  an  Amer- 
ican ship  engaged  in  close  combat  with  an  enemy.  lie 
preserved  his  peace  principles  calmly  until  he  saw  a 
stout  Briton  coming  tip  the  vessel  by  a rope  that  hung 
overboard.  Seizing  a hatchet,  the  Quaker  looked  over 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  remarked,  “Friend,  if  thee 
wants  that  rope,  thee  may  have  it !’’  When,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words,  he  cut  the  rope,  and  down  went  the 
poor  fellow  to  n deep  and  watery  grave. 

An  actor,  eulogizing  his  mistress  one  day,  indicated, 
by  his  manner,  a somewhat  awkward  position  of  the 
heart.  He  went  on  thus:  “The  angel!  I have  licr  pic- 
ture here— I always  wear  it  next  my  heart."  And  here 
he  produced  the  precious  daguerreotype,  not  from  bis  bo- 
som, but  from  a pocket  in  the  tail  of  lfis  coat. 

An  admirer  of  dogs  having  had  a new  litter  of,a  fine 
breed.a^ friend  wished  him  to  put  him  down  for  a pup- 


May  not  a bar  of  very  exultant  music  bo  called  a crow- 
bar? 

In  what  bank  are  the  eight  notes  you  talk  of  raising  ? 

Is  an  air  called  a “ strain”  on  account  of  the  labor  of 
performing  it  ? 

Can  you  do  a good  turn  in  a natural  way? 

Is  not  the  influence  of  fiats  rather  depressing  in  hot 
weather? 

Is  there  necessarily  any  thing  green  about  a pastoral 
symphony  ? 

Are  agricultural  youths  partial  to  the  hautboy  ? 

Can  a French  horn  intoxicate  ? 

Could  you  open  a musical  entertainment  without  the 
key? 

Tiicre  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time,  in  Alfreton,  a 
placard  from  a tailor,  who,  in  calling  tho  attention  of 
the  public  to  tlie  fact  that  lie  intends  commencing  a 
clothes  club,  nssures  all  who  may  favor  him  by  becoming 
members,  of  having  “good  charges  and  a very  moderate 
article." 


“lou  are  from  the  country,  are  you  not,  Sir?”  said  a 
dandy  young  bookseller  to  a homely-dressed  Quaker, 
who  had  given  him  some  trouble. 

“ Yea." 

“ Well,  here’s  an  ‘ Essay  on  the  Rearing  of  Calves.’  " 1 
Tllat> ' said  Aminadab,  as  he  turned  to  leave  tho 
shop,  “thee  liad  better  present  to  thy  mother." 

The  Marquis  de  Fnvicres,  a great  borrower  and  a noto- 
riously bad  paymaster,  called  on  Samuel  Bernard,  tho 
great  financier,  one  morning,  and  said : “ Sir,  I am  going 
to  astonish  you;  I am  tho  Marquis  de  Favieres;  I do  not 
know  you,  and  I come  to  borrow  five  hundred  louia  of 
you." 

“Sir,”  replied  Bernard,  “I  am  going  to  astonish  you 
yet  more ; I know  you,  and  yet  I am  going  to  lend  them 
to  you.” 

Oftentimes  tlie  “fastest"  young  women  are  tho  most 
easily  overtaken  by  the  galloping  consumption. 

“ Johnny,  liow  many  seasons  are  there  ?’’ 

“Six:  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  opera,  and 
‘ Thomson’s  Seasons.’ " 

The  earth’s  inhabitants  need  not  be  always  grave,  but 
it  would  be  a terrible  thing  if  the  earth  herself  were  to 
lose  her  gravity. 


Young  Dawkins  married  a lady  for  her  money,  but 
can  not  touch  it  till  she  dies,  and  he  treatR  her  very  bad- 
ly on  account  of  what  he  calls  her  “unjustifiable  longev- 
ity." The  other  day  Mrs.  Dawkins,  finding  herself  ill, 
sent  for  a doctor,  and  declared  her  belief  that  she  was 
poisoned,  and  that  Dawkins  had  done  it.  “I  didn't  do 
it,"  shouted  Dawkins;  it’s  all  gammon— she  isn't  pois- 
oned I Prove  it,  doctor;  open  her  upon  the  spot — I’m 
willing.” 

At  a late  ball  in  Paris  a very  stout  gentleman,  proprie- 
tor of  a had  catarrh  and  a very  charming  wife,  insisted, 
very  inconveniently  at  the  close  of  a polka,  that  Madame 
should  return  to  the  bosom  of  her  family.  “Never 
mind,”  she  said  to  her  partner;  “ask  me  to  dance  in 
the  next  quadrille  all  the  same,  I will  find  a way  to  stay 
for  it."  Slipping  out  while  the  sets  were  forming,  she 
went  into  the  gentlemen’s  dressing-room,  found  her  hus- 
band's hat,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  Then  re- 
turning, and  requesting  her  spouse  to  first  find  his  bat 
and  call  tlie  carriage,  she  accepted  partners  for  tlie  next 
six  dances,  quite  sure  of  two  hours  before  the  hat  could 
be  found. 

Fish,  at  least,  if  no  other  animals,  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a bad  practice  to  think  of  rising  in  life 
upon  somebody  else's  hook. 


There  is  a young  lady  so  refined  in  her  language  that 
she  never  uses  the  word  “ blackguard,"  but  substitutes 
“ African  sentinel." 


A notable  lady  (of  Edinburgh,  I suppose)  had  long  been 
annoyed  and  fretted  by  her  own  town  servants,  and  be- 
ing no  longer  able  to  bear  their  manifold  tricks  and  mal- 
practices, she  intimated  to  her  friends  her  purpose  of 
getting  an  unsophisticated  girl  from  the  country,  whom 
she  could  train  to  her  mind;  and  she  was  fortunate 
enough  in  securing  a young  woman  from  a remote  cor- 
ner in  tlie  land,  and  thoroughly  recommended  for  activ- 
ity, honesty,  and  good-nature.  How  tlie  process  of  train- 
ing went  on  you  may  judge  from  the  following  specimen. 
Tlie  gill  having  seen  something  very  wonderful  going  on 
in  the  street,  in  a tone  of  “ unsophisticated"  familiarity, 
called  to  her  mistress : 

“ Eli,  woman!  come  here  and  see  this.” 

“ Woman  ! Do  you  presume  to  call  me  woman  ?• 

“ Ay ! if  yo  are  no  a woman,  what  are  ye  ? Are  ye  a 
speerit?" 


“ What’s  Jografy,  Bill  Y' 

“It’s  a-tellin'  of  forrin  lands  that  we  know  nothin’ 
about  by  ’cute  chaps  that's  never  seen  'em.’’ 

Bill  got  a Government  situation. 


Light  wine  is  but  the  ghost  of  wine— it  has  no  body  to 


A schoolmaster,  who  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  talking 
to  himself,  was  asked  what  motive  he  could  have  in  do- 
ing so.  He  replied  that  he  had  two  good  and  substantial 
reasons.  “In  tlie  first  place,  he  liked  to  talk  to  a sensi- 
ble man ; in  the  next  place,  he  liked  to  hear  a sensible 
man  talk." 


Why  is  a man  climbing  up  Mount  Vesuvius  like  an 
Irishman  who  wishes  to  kiss  his  sweet-heart  ?— Because 
he  wants  to  get  at  the  mouth  of  the  “cratur." 

“ Madam,  you  never  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong.” 
— “No,  Sir;  but  if  I had  ever  been  in  the  wrong,  I am 
sure  I should  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing it." 

A glass  of  soda-water  was  offered  to  a country  lad, 
who  rejected  it  with  the  greatest  indignation.  “ Do  you 
think  I am  a salamander,”  said  he,  “to  drink  water 
biling  hot  Y' 

“ How  do  you  get  that  lovely  perfume  ?”  asked  one 
young  lady  of  another.  “It's  scent  to  me,"  replied  the 
other.  

“ Is  that  sage  cheese  of  a reflective  turn  ?’’  asked  Dr. 
Spooner  of  the  provision  dealer.  “ No,  Sir ; not  a mite,” 
was  the  reply. 

“ Don’t  yon  mean  to  marry,  my  dear  Sir?” 

“No,  my  dear  widow,  I’d  rather  lose  all  the  ribs  I’ve 
gbt  than  take  another." 

An  Irishman  once  observed  that  mile-stones  were  kind 
enough  to  answer  your  questions  without  giving  you  the 
trouble  to  ask  them. 
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Of  chambers  frescoed  with  devices  rare: 

Guido's  auroral  steeds— they  can't  be  heat, 
Save  by  the  pair  that  in  the  stable  shine, 
Which  do  their  mile  in  just  2.89. 


And  now,  illustrious  Prince,  Hail  and  Farewell  1 
May  all  your  aims  be  high,  each  strong  endeavor 
Of  real  majesty  and  merit  tell; 

May  England  prosper  'reatli  your  rule,  and  never 
One  jot  or  tittle  of  her  freedom  sell: 

You  would  not  have  me  drink  “the  Prince  forever 
But  I will  pledge,  what  laureates  well  may  sing, 
Long  flourish  Albert  Edward,  Prince  or  Kiugl 


For  reasons,  some  of  which  do  not  appear, 
Would  we  thus  minister  to  your  delight: 
'Twould  give  the  house  a princely  souvenir 
— And  two  great  nations  lovingly  unite; 

And  then,  you  know,  our  family,  next  year, 
Might  come  and  see  you  on  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
Besides,  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
To  lodge  you  at  the  Everett  or  St.  Nicholas. 


REV.  W.  WOOD  STAMP. 

The  portrait  on  the  following  page  is  that  of  the 
newlv-elected  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Society  of  England  for  1860-61,  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Wood  Stamp.  Mr.  Stamp  is  a native  of  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  for  some  time 
a Wesleyan  minister:  he  was  born  in  1801,  and  is 
consequently  at  the  present  time  59  years  of  age. 
He  was  educated  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School,  of 
which  institution  his  father  was  at  the  time  princi- 
pal, and  on  reaching  manhood  decided  to  become  a 
minister.  The  first  scene  of  his  labors  was  a small 
room  near  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  where,  as  lie 
humorously  describes  it,  he  used  to  preach  to  “ six 
old  women  and  a mangle but  his  abilities  soon 
led  to  his  preferment  to  stations  of  higher  import- 
ance. It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  leaders  of 
the  British  Methodists  that  Mr.  Stamp  possessed 
that  rare  gift  among  preachers,  business  ability 
and  financial  tact.  The  discovery  made,  Mr.  Stamp 
was  employed  in  various  business  negotiations 
where  the  property  of  the  Church  w as  concerned, 
and  acquitted  himself  so  ably  in  all  of  them  that 
his  fitness  for  the  high  post  he  now  occupies  was 
universally  conceded.  Mr.  Stamp  has  written 
some  small  works  ; some  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published.  They  are  like  himself— sound,  practi- 
cal, and  logical. 


Alas!  the  cruel  Duke  rejects  our  prayer, 

And  says  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  hills  will  pay 
Like  common  people;  so  that  now  the  Mayor 
Will  have  your  Royal  Highness  all  the  day— 

A vile  monopoly,  we  must  declare; 

Aud  yet  the  Duke  stands,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
In  loco  matris — for  mamma,  the  Queen; 

His  word  is  final,  aud  it’s  “all  serene.” 


But  then  we’ll  give  you  just  the  finest  ball 
At  the  Academy— oh,  such  a lark! 

Show  you  the  firemen  and  “the  Seventh" — all 
The  thousand  objects  we  can  boast  of  mark, 
The  “Aqueduct" — so  spelled  upon  the  wall. 

Do  praise  the  ride  along  the  Central  Park — 
A public  hobby,  which  much  more  we  dote  on 
Than  engiues,  soldiers,  or  the  crystal  Croton. 


Another  favor,  if  I might  he  holder, 

Of  you,  O Prince!  I humbly  would  implore — 
Don't  hit  a shoulder-hitter  on  the  shoulder, 

And  bid  him  rise  Sir  Something  from  the  floor; 
Don’t  make  a knight  of  b’hoy  or  hottle-liolder, 
Because  he  is  an  Alderman,  galore! 

And  why?  Indeed,  we  think  the  class  just  cited 
Already  quite  sufficiently  beuighted. 


COLUMBIA  MAKING  HER  TOILET  TO  RECEIVE  THE  PRINCE. 


On  1 Albert  Edward,  many-titled  Guelph, 

Lord  Renfrew,  otherwise  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Or  whatsoever  else  you  call  yourself— 

Yqur  glorious  advent  each  New  Yorker  hails ; 
All  other  things  are  laid  upou  the  shelf, 

For  you  nor  loyalty  nor  homage  fails — 

Of  Hanover’s  illustrious  house  young  scion. 

The  old,  established,  genuine  British  lioul 

We  stanch  republicans  do  “love  a lord,” 

And  catch  the  modes  of  courtly  salutation 
As  readily  as  any  common  word 
For  civil  or  for  military  station ; 

“Sir  Robert”  or  ‘‘your  Grace"  do  hut  accord 
With  “Captain,"  “Colonel”  of  our  Yankee  nati 
And  we  can  say,  without  a touch  of  shyness, 
Either  “your  Lordship"  or  “your  Royal  'ighness.' 


Aud  so  we  shall  not  lack  in  proper  phrase 
Wherewith  to  recognize  a prince  so  great; 
For  unto  one  so  worthy  of  all  praise 
To  bow  has  never  been  our  happy  fate— 
Monarch  at  once  of  all  that  he  surveys, 
Expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state — 
Though  many  a royal  “party"  heretofore 
Hus  glorified  Columbia's  blessdd  shore. 


Poor  Louis  Philippe  once  taught  Telemaque 
To  little  Jersey  scholars,  fille  et  fils; 

Napoleon  Trois  lived  iu  “a  two-pair-back" 

In  Gotham  here,  before  Savoy  and  Nice 
Had  entered  his  imperial  brain,  alack! 

But  then  they  hadn’t  half  a crown  apieco ; 

And  Joinville,  pensive,  melancholy,  slow, 

Went  through  the  country  just  three  months  ago. 


But  one  who  has  a title  to  a throne 
Proudest  of  all— we  say  it  without  flattery- 
So  glad  a day  New  York  has  never  known 
As  that  which  lands  him  safely  on  the  Ba 
Were  he  hut  heir  presumptive,  let  us  own, 
To  this  inheritance,  for  such  a matter,  ho 
Would  find  a thousand  beauteous  creatures  \ 
To  make  him  heir  apparent  for  a shilling. 


Oh  sweet  young  Prince  1 indeed  I mean  no  harm, 
And  plead  for  liberal  speech  the  poet's  charter; 
As  for  the  fair  oneB  that  around  you  swarm. 

Why  Iltmi  toil  qui  mal  y pense — the  Garter 
Is  for  your  modesty  a potent  charm : 

But  they  will  give,  just  as  they  ask,  no  quarter 
And  I would  kindly  warn  you  that  you  have  a u< 
Peril  on  every  square  of  the  Fifth  Avenue. 


You  are  not  quite  so  handsome  as  your  pictures, 
Nor  as  your  late  grand-uncle,  George  the  Fourth, 
On  whom  Tom  Moore  and  Byron  wrote  some  stricturi 
But  even  photographs  may  flatter  worth 
And  majesty;  and  artists  thus  have  tricked  yours 
In  all  the  Saxon  beauty  of  the  North; 

But  mark  the  caution  this  wise  rule  evinces— 

Put  not  your  trust  in  any  prints  of  Princes. 


Still  you  are  young,  good-looking — for  the  rest, 

•Tis  written  that  “thou  shalt  be  King  hereafter." 
(A  letter-writer  says  you're  badly  dressed, 

And  that  your  pantaloons  provoke  to  laughter.) 
Then  let  us  in  your  welcome  try  our  best, 

Throw  wide  from  basement  to  the  topmost  rafter 
Our  houses  open,  and  our  pockets  too,  * 

Which  means  our  hearts,  and  more  we  could  not  do. 


COLUMBIA’S  WELCOME. 

To  greet  the  Goddess  Liberty  I come!" 
Welcome,  sweet  Prince — then  make  yourself  to 


Right  gladly  for  your  service  might  we  spare 
Twenty  palatial-  mansions  all  complete. 

Gas,  water,  speaH«g-iuby,ta:porteleqch6re, 

u r-F“[z  R jDTOT  T^Oh  i g a n 


Prince. 

Columbia. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COL- 
LEGE AT  ABEIH. 

We  publish  below  a picture  of 
the  American  College  at  Abeih, 
near  Dheir-el-Kamar,  in  the  Leba- 
non ; the  view  also  shows  the  house 
of  the  humane  Sheik  who  saved 
the  American  missionaries  from 
the  Druses.  Our  countrymen  have 
been  some  years  settled  in  Leba- 
non, and  have  done  a great  deal 
of  good  by  educating  the  children 
of  the  Syrians  at  their  College. 
Children  from  Dheir-el-Kamar, 
Beledine,  Abeih,  and  the  vicinity, 
for  miles  round,  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  their  instruction.  So  high 
was  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held,  that,  when  the  Druses  at- 
tacked the  place,  the  Sheik,  at 
considerable  personal  risk,  went  to 
the  American  College,  collected  the 
missionaries  together,  and  escorted 
them  to  the  sea-shore,  from  whence 
they  were  able  to  reach  Beyrout 
without  difficulty.  The  scene  is 
one  which  will  possess  historic  in- 
terest. 


WHALES  ASHORE. 

On  one  occasion  a large  whale 
appeared  off  Weymouth,  and  was 
seen  by  several  fishermen.  The 
affair  was  talked  over  at  night  in 
the  public-houses ; and  one  of  the 
company,  who  happened  to  have  a 
new  seine-net  which  he  had  never 
used,  was  much  taunted  about  it, 
and  he  was  dared  to  go  and  net  this 
whale  with  his  new  net.  At  first 
he  took  it  as  a joke,  but,  under  the 
influence  of  beer  and  the  chaff  of 
his  comrades,  he  struck  his  hand 

on  the  table,  and  said : 1 ‘ Well, 

me,  if  I don’t  go  and  shoot  the  net 
after  him,  catch  or  no  catch ! ” Ac- 
cordingly, a sentry  was  posted,  and 
the  next  morning  the  whale  was 
signaled  as  being  in  the  offing.  So 
the  owner  of  the  new  seine  put  it 
into  the  boat,  and,  rowing  quietly 
along,  shot  the  net  round  the  un- 
suspicious whale.  At  last,  Master 
Whale  put  his  nose  into  the  net, 
and  feeling  something  strange, 
charged  against  it,  dragging  men, 
boats,  and  all  along  With  him.  He 
then  plunged  and  dived,  and,  ulti- 
mately taking  the  new  seine-net, 
rolled  about  his  body,  right  away 
with  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  fisher- 
men could  do.  They  looked  after 
the  whale,  who  had  gone  off  with 
the  net,  much  as  an  angler  looks 
into  the  water  when  a fine  fish  has  escaped  from 
his  hook  ; but,  however,  the  whale  was  gone,  and 
the  would-be  captors  rowed  home  disconsolate  and 
whaleless. 


had  got  hard  and  fast  among  the 
rocks.  He  then  saw  that  it  was  a 
whale,  and,  what  was  exceeding 
strange,  the  whale  had  a net  en- 
tangled round  about  him  in  the 
most  complicated  manner.  “First 
come,  first  served,”  said  the  coast- 
guardsman  to  himself,  as  he  pulled 
out  his  knife  and  cut  two  great 
slashes  in  the  whale’s  fat  sides, 
during  which  operation  the  irhalc 
kicked  and  evinced  signs  of  life. 
The  finder  then  shut  up  his  knife, 
and  posted  off  with  the  news.  Of  ^ 
course,  as  there  was  a net  round 
the  whale,  his  identity  was  estab- 
lished directly,  and  the  owner  of 
tiie  net  claimed  the  carcass,  be- 
cause his  net  had  caught  him ; the 
coast-guardsman  claimed  it,  be- 
cause he  had  found  him.  Mean- 
while, when  the  dispute  was  still 
going  on,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
put  in  his  claim,  as  it  was  found 
between  high  and  low  water- 
mark ; gained  it,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  whale ; cut  him  up,  and 
boiled  all  the  oil  out  of  him,  get- 
ting forty  barrels — worth  a lot  of 
money — and  there  the  matter  end- 
ed. 

Some  weeks  afterward,  as  tho 
coast-guard  was  sittifig  on  liis 
“donkey” — the  term  applied  to 
the  portable  stool  used  by  these 
men  — a respectable-looking  gen- 
tleman walked  up  to  him,  and 
said  : “My  man,  don’t  you  recol- 
lect the  whale  that  you  found  here- 
abouts some  time  since?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  the  man;  “it 
was  me  as  found  him.” 

“ Well,  now,  can’t  you  recollect 
whether,  when  you  cut  him  — as 
they  tell  me  you  did— he  kicked 
and  winced  under  the  knife  ?” 

“ In  course  he  did,”  was  the  an- 
swer; “he  nearly  knocked  the 
knife  out  of  my  hand  with  his 
tail.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, bristling  up  all  of  a sud- 
den, “now  I am  a lawyer,  and 
mind  that  you  tell  the  same  story 
to-morrow,  Sir ; for  as  sure  as  to- 
morrow comes  you  will  have  to 
swear  that  in  court.” 

On  the  morrow  the  coast-guards- 
man swore  that  the  whale  was 
alive  when  first  he  saw  him  on 
shore,  and  that  he  knew  it  by  the 
knife-test,  as  stated  above.  It  was 
now  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  turn 
to  sing  small,  for  he  could  not 
claim  a thing  if  cast  up  alive.  Ho 

REV.  WILLIAM  WOOD  STAMP,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  SOCIETY,  ENGLAND,  FOR  1860-’61.  had  to  refund  the  money  he  got  for 

the  oil,  having  taken  all  bis  trou- 
ble for  nothing ; so  that,  after  all,  the  owner  of  the 
new  seine  caught  his  whale,  got  his  new  net  back, 
and  nearly  a hundred  pounds  besides. 

The  captain  of  a French  vessel  once  saw  a whale 


Some  three  or  four  days  afterward,  as  a coast- 
guard was  going  his- rounds  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
he  saw  a huge  black  mass  come  rolling  in  with  the 
-tide ; it  looked  like  a wreck,  yet  it  was  not  a 


wreck,  for  a wreck  has  not  a tail  wherewith  to  flop 
the  W'ater  as  the  object  had.  The  coast-guards- 
man waited  till  the  tide  turned,  and  as  it  went 
down,  he  got  near  to  this  strange  object,  which 
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floundering  upon  a sand-bank  at  the  Nore.  He 
caused  a rope  to  be  tied  tightly  round  above  bis 
tail,  and  as  the  tide  rose  the  whale  floated,  and  he 
was  towed  in  triumph,  as  the  crew  imagined,  on 
his  way  to  Calais  harbor.  Mistaken  Frenchmen  ! 
They  had  not  got  far  before  the  whale  showed 
symptoms  of  returning  life,  by  wriggling,  twisting, 
and  not  following  the  ship  in  the  orderly  manner 
becoming  a dead  whale.  At  length,  the  dragging 
through  the  water,  and  the  pulling  at  his  tail, 
roused  him  up  completely;  he  came  quite  to  life, 
and  threatened  to  damage  the  ship.  The  French- 
men, finding  they  had  caught  a Tartar,  cut  the 
rope  as  it  passed  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and 
away  went  the  whale  one  way,  back  again  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  a great,  long,  thick 
rope  still  tied  to  his  tail  and  dragging  behind  him  ; 
the  ship  went  the  other  way,  toward  Calais,  having 
lost  their  prize. 

The  whale  was  seen  occasionally  for  some  days 
after  this,  still  with  the  rope  on  his  tail.  At  last, 
ho  foolishly  came  into  Whitstable  Bay.  The  men 
in  the  oyster-boats  saw  him,  and,  by  shouting  and 
splashing,  forced  him  up  into  shallow  water,  where 
the  tide  left  him.  They  then  wisely  made  sure  of 
him  by  killing  him  outright.  No  pig-sticking 
knives  were  big  enough  or  long  enough  to  cut  his 
throat,  so  they  fixed  scythes  on  to  poles,  and  pierced 
him  till  he  died.  Then  came  the  question,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  him  ? and  at  last  a deputation 

of  fishermen  went  up  to  Messrs. & Co.,  in  the 

city,  the  great  dealers  in  whale-oil,  whalebone, 
etc.,  etc.,  who  gave  the  fishermen  £80  for  their 
capture,  and  sent  down  men,  blubber-knives,  iron 
pots,  etc.,  to  boil  him  up.  A scientific  gentleman 
went  down  to  dissect  the  creature,  and  was  getting 
on  capitally,  although  he  tv  as  once  very  nearly 
smothered  by  slipping  into  one  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  smell  or  other 
disagreeable  circumstances,  he  continued  his  dis- 
section till  he  had  made  a valuable  and  interesting 
collection  of  preparations.  One  morning,  when  he 
was  still  working  away,  and  the  men  boiling  or 
“trying  down”  the  oil,  a very  official-looking  per- 
sonage came  up,  and  in  a haughty  manner  said  : 
“Leave  off  work  all  of  you,  directly  do  nothing 
more  to  the  whale.  I claim  this  fish  (he  was  no 
naturalist,  for  a whale  is  a warm-blooded  animal, 
and  no  fish)  in  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor , 
and  nothing  whatever  must  be  touched  or  re- 
moved.” My  friend  had  just  taken  out  the  whale’s 
eye,  which  exhibits  remarkable  structures,  and 
offering  it  to  the  new-comer  said:  “Well,  I sup- 
pose the  lord  of  the  manor  does  not  want  the  whale’s 
eye  ?”  “You  may  keep  Mat,  Sir,”  was  the  answer. 
This  disagreeable  intruder  then  departed. 

While  the  dissectors,  both  anatomical  and  com- 
mercial, were  recovering  their  wonder,  from  an- 
other quarter  of  the  compass  lo!  another  Jack-in- 
office,  who  stalked  into  the  assembled  crowd,  and 
with  a wave  of  the  stick  proclaimed  : “Touch  no- 
thing— move  nothing — I claim  all  this  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  I’orts.” 

Vultures  smell  the  stinking  carcass  from  afar; 
so,  too,  did  it  seem  that  the  smell  of  this  unfortu- 
nate whale  had  found  its  way  so  far  as  London, 
and  even  to  the  crown  authorities,  for  yet  another 
human  vulture  arrived  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
and,  spreading  his  official  papers  over  the  putrid 
mass,  pronounced  : “ This  is  a royal  fish,  and  I 
claim  it  in  the  name  of  the  crown.”  Here,  then,  was 
a pretty'  mess,  both  literal  and  physical ; the  three 
claimants  set  to  work  disputing  with  each  other 
for  possession  ; the  fishermen  quietly  wiped  their 
oily  hands,  packed  up  their  traps,  and  adjourned  to 
the  public-houses  to  drink  out  their  eighty  pounds 
and  talk  over  the  matter.  My  friend,  seeing  no- 
thing could  be  done,  packed  up  his  whale’s  eye, 
and  went  back  to  London  in  an  oyster-boat,  as  he 
carried  such  an  aroma  about  with  him  that  they 
would  not  take  him  in  the  coach.  The  three  vul- 
tures then  departed  to  their  respective  nests,  and 
transferred  the  cause  to  the  lawyers,  who  managed 
to  spin  out  their  disputes  for  a whole  year.  Long 
before  the  legal  gentlemen  had  finished,  however, 
a fourth  claimant  appeared  in  the  person  of  the 
sea  itself,  who,  coming  up  with  an  unusually  high 
tide,  carried  the  whole  property  away,  both  blub- 
ber and  bones. 


WHAT  CAN  I DO? 

BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

He  was  a poor  cripple — with  fingers  twisted  out 
of  all  useful  shape,  and  lower  limbs  paralyzed  so 
that  he  had  to  drag  them  after  him  wearily  when 
he  moved  through  the  short  distances  tliat.  limited 
his  sphere  of  locomotion — a poor,  unhappy,  mur- 
muring, and,  at  times,  ill-natured  cripple,  eating 
the  bread  which  a mother’s  hard  labor  procured 
for  him.  For  hours  every  fair  day  during  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  he  might  be  seen  in  front 
of  the  little  house  where  he  lived  leaning  upon 
tho  gate,  or  sitting  on  an  old  bench,  looking  with 
a sober  face  at  the  romping  village  children,  or 
dreamily  regarding  the  passengers  who  moved 
with  such  strong  limbs  up  and  down  the  street. 
How  often  bitter  envy  stung  the  poor  cripple’s 
heart!  How  often,  as  the  thoughtless  village 
children  taunted  him  cruelly  with  his  misfortune, 
would  he  fling  harsh  maledictions  after  them. 
Many  pitied  the  poor  cripple;  many  looked  upon 
him  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  repulsion ; but 
few,  if  any’,  sought  to  do  him  good. 

Not  far  from  where  the  cripple  lived  was  a man 
who  had  been  bedridden  for  years,  and  who  was 
likely  to  remain  so  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He 
was  supported  by  the  patient  industry’  of  a wife. 

“ If  good  works  are  the  only  passport  to  heaven,” 
he  said  to  a neighbor  one  day,  “ I fear  my  chances 
will  be  small.” 

“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  is  the 
language  of  welcome,”  was  replied ; and  the  neigh- 
bor looked  at  the  sick  man  in  a wayr  that  made  him 
feel  a little  uncomfortable. 

“I  am  sick  and  bedridden — what  can  I do?” 
he  spoke,  fretfully.  [)  j q jrjTprf  fry 

“When  little  is  giveh,  little  is  required.  But 
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if  there  be  only’  a single  talent  it  must  be  im- 
proved.” 

“ I have  no  talent,”  said  the  invalid. 

“ Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“ What  can  I do  ? Look  at  me ! No  health — 
no  strength — no  power  to  rise  from  this  bed.  A 
poor,  helpless  creature,  burdening  my’  wife.  Bet- 
ter for  me,  and  for  all,  if  I were  in  my  grave.” 

“ If  that  were  so  you  would  be  in  your  grave. 
But  God  knows  best.  There  is  something  for  you 
to  do,  or  you  would  be  no  longer  permitted  to  live," 
said  the  neighbor. 

The  sick  man  shook  his  head. 

“As  I came  along  just  now,”  continued  the 
neighbor,  “ I stopped  to  say’  a word  to  poor  Tom 
Hicks,  the  cripple,  as  he  stood  swinging  on  the 
gate  before  his  mother’s  house,  looking  so  unhappy 
that  I pitied  him  in  my  heart.  ‘ What  do  you  do 
with  yourself  all  through  these  long  days,  Tom,*  I 
asked.  ‘Nothing,’  he  replied,  moodily.  ‘Don’t 
you  read  sometimes?’  I queried.  ‘Can’t  read,’ 
was  his  sullen  answer.  ‘Were  you  never  at 
school?’  I went  on.  ‘No:  how  can  I get  to 
school?’  ‘Why  don’t  your  mother  teach  you?’ 

‘ Because  she  can’t  read  herself,’  replied  Tom.  ‘ It 
isn’t  too  late  to  begin  now,’  said  I,  encouragingly  ; 

‘ suppose  I were  to  find  some  one  willing  to  teach 
y’ou,  what  would  you  say  ?’  The  poor  lad’s  face 
brightened  as  if  the  sunshine  had  fallen  upon  it ; 
and  he  answered,  ‘ I would  say  that  nothing  could 
please  me  better.’  I promised  to  find  him  a teach- 
er, and,  as  I promised,  the  thought  of  you,  friend 
Croft,  came  into  my  mind.  Now,  here  is  some- 
thing that  you  can  do;  a good  work  in  which  you 
can  employ  your  one  talent.” 

The  sick  man  did  not  respond  warmly  to  this 
proposition,  lie  had  been  so  long  a mere  recipient 
of  good  offices — had  so  long  felt  himself  the  object 
toward  which  pity  and  service  must  tend — that  he 
had  nearly  lost  the  relish  for  good  deeds.  Idle  de- 
pendence had  made  him  selfish. 

“ Give  this  poor  cripple  a lesson  every  day,” 
went  on  the  neighbor,  pressing  home  the  subject, 
“and  talk  and  read  to  him.  Take  him  in  charge 
as  one  of  God’s  children,  who  needs  to  be  instructed 
and  led  up  to  a higher  life  than  the  one  he  is  now 
living.  Is  not  this  a good  and  a great  work  ? It 
is,  my  friend ; one  that  God  has  brought  to  your 
hand,  and  in  the  doing  of  which  there  will  be  great 
reward.  What  can  you  do ? Much!  Think  of 
that  poor  boy’s  weary  life,  and  of  the  sadder  years 
that  lie  still  before  him.  What  will  become  of  him 
when  his  mother  dies  ? The  alms-house  alone  will 
open  its  doors  for  the  helpless  one.  But  who  can 
tell  what  resources  may  open  before  him  if  stimu- 
lated by  thought.  Take  him,  then,  and  unlock  the 
doors  of  a mind  that  now  sits  in  darkness,  that 
sunlight  may  come  in.  To  you  it  will  give  a few 
hours  of  pleasant  work  each  day;  to  him  it  will  be 
a life-long  benefit.  Will  you  do  it?” 

“Yes.” 

The  sick  man  could  not  say  “No,”  though  in 
uttering  that  half- extorted  assent  he  manifested 
no  warm  interest  in  the  case  of  poor  Tom  Hicks. 

On  the  next  day  the  cripple  came  to  the  sick 
man  and  received  his  first  lesson ; and  every  day, 
at  an  appointed  hour,  he  was  in  Mr.  Croft’s  room, 
eager  for  the  instruction  he  received.  Quickly  he 
mastered  the  alphabet,  and  as  quickly  learned  to 
construct  small  words  preparatory  to  combining 
them  in  a re&ding  lesson.  After  the  first  three  or 
four  days  the  sick  man,  who  had  undertaken  this 
work  with  reluctance,  began  to  find  his  heart  going 
down  into  it.  Tom  was  so  ready  a scholar,  so  in- 
terested, and  so  grateful,  that  Mr.  Croft  found  the 
task  of  instructing  him  a real  pleasure.  The  neigh- 
bor who  had  suggested  this  useful  employment  of 
the  invalid’s  time  looked  in  now  and  then  to  see 
how  matters  were  progressing,  and  to  speak  words 
of  encouragement. 

Poor  Tom  was  seen  less  frequently  than  before 
hanging  on  the  gate  or  sitting  idly  on  the  bench 
before  his  mother's  dwelling;  and  when  you  did 
find  him  there,  as  of  old,  you  saw  a different  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  Soon  the  children,  who  had 
only  looked  at  him,  half  in  fear,  from  a distance,  or 
come  closer  to  the  gate  where  he  stood  gazing  with 
his  strange  eyes  out  into  the  street,  in  order  to 
worry  him,  began  to  have  a different  feeling  for  the 
cripple,  and  one  and  another  stopped  occasionally 
to  speak  with  him ; for  Tom  no  longer  made  queer 
faces  or  looked  at  them  wickedly,  as  if  he  would 
harm  them  if  in  his  power,  nor  retorted  angrily  if 
they  said  things  to  worry  him.  And  now  it  often 
happened  that  a little  boy  or  girl,  who  had  pitied 
the  poor  cripple  and  feared  him  at  the  same  time, 
would  offer  him  a flower,  or  an  apple,  or  a handful 
of  nuts  in  passing  to  school ; and  he  would  take 
these  gifts  thankfully,  and  feel  better  all  day  in  re- 
membrance of  the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
been  bestowed.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  to  see 
their  books,  and  his  eyes  would  run  eagerly  over 
the  pages  so  far  in  advance  of  bis  comprehension, 
yet  with  the  hope  in  his  heart  of  one  day  master- 
ing them — for  he  had  grown  all  athirst  for  knowl- 
edge. 

As  soon  ns  Tom  could  read,  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  grown  to  like  him,  and  al- 
ways gathered  around  him  at  the  gate,  when  they 
happened  to  find  him  there,  supplied  him  with 
books ; so  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  mental  fvod, 
and  now  began  to  repay  his  benefactor,  the  bedrid- 
den man,  by  reading  to  him  for  hours  every  day. 

The  mind  of  Tom  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
sponge : it  absorbed  a great  deal ; but,  like  a sponge, 
gave  out  freely  at  every  pressure.  Whenever  his 
mind  came  in' contact  with  another  mind,  it  must 
either  absorb  or  impart.  So  he  was  always  talk- 
ing or  always  listening  when  he  had  any  body 
who  would  talk  or  listen. 

There  was  something  about  him  that  strongly 
attracted  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
usually’  liaTl  three  or  four  of  them  around  lffm, 
and  often  a dozen,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
schools  were  out.  As  Tom  had  entered  a new 
world — the  world  of  books — and  was  interested  in 
all  he  found  there,  the  subjects  on  which  he  talked 
with  tho  boys  who  sought  his  company  wero  al- 
ways instructive.  There  tvas  no  nonsense  about 
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the  cripple : suffering  of  body  and  mind  had  long 
ago  made  him  serious;  and  all  nonsense,  or  low, 
sensual  talk,  to  which  boys  are  sometimes  addict- 
ed, found  no  encouragement  in  his  presence.  His 
influence  over  these  boys  was  therefore  of  the  best 
kind.  The  parents  of  some  of  the  children,  when 
they  found  their  sons  going  so  often  to  the  house 
of  Tom  Ilicks,  felt  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  such 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  cripple,  toward  whom 
few’  w’ere  prepossessed,  as  he  bore  in  the  village 
the  reputation  of  being  ill-tempered  and  depraved, 
and  questioned  them  very  closely  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  their  intercourse.  The  report  of  these 
boys  took  their  parents  by  surprise ; but,  on  in- 
vestigation, it  proved  to  be  true,  and  Tout's  char- 
acter soon  rose  in  the  public  estimation. 

Then  came,  as  a natural  consequence,  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  such  a change  in  the  unfortunate 
lad ; and  the  neighbor  of  the  sick  man  who  had  in- 
structed Tom  told  tho  story  of  Mr.  Croft’s  agency 
in  the  matter.  This  interested  the  whole  town  in 
both  the  cripple  and  his  bedridden  instructor.  The 
people  were  taken  by  surprise  at  such  a notable 
instance  of  the  great  good  which  may  sometimes 
be  done  where  the  means  look  discouragingly 
small.  Mr.  Crofts  was  praised  for  his  generous 
conduct,  and  not  only  praised,  but  helped  by  many’ 
who  had,  until  now,  felt  indifferent  toward  his  case 
— for  his  good  work  rebuked  them  for*neglected 
opportunities. 

The  cripple’s  eagerness  to  learn,  and  rapid  prog- 
ress under  the  most  limited  advantages,  becoming 
generally’ known,  a gentleman,  w hose  son  had  been 
one  of  Tom’s  visitors,  and  who  had  grown  to  be  a 
better  boy  under  his  influence,  offered  to  send  him 
in  his  wagon  every  day  to  the  school-house,  which 
stood  half  a mile  distant,  and  have  him  brought 
back  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  tho  happiest  day  in  Tom’s  life  w’hen  he 
was  helped  down  from  the  w’agon  and  went  hob- 
bling into  the  school-room. 

Before  leaving  home  on  that  morning  he  had 
made  his  way  up  to  the  sick  room  of  Mr.  Croft. 

“ I owe  it  all  to  you,”  he  said,  as  he  brought  the 
while,  thin  hand  of  his  benefactor  to  his  lips.  It 
was  damp  with  more  than  a kiss  w hen  he  laid  it 
back  gently  on  the  bed.  “ And  our  Father  in 
heaven  will  reward  you.” 

“You  have  done  a good  work,”  said  the  neigh- 
bor who  had  urged  Mr.  Croft  to  improve  his  one 
talent,  as  he  sat  talking  with  him  on  that  evening 
about  the  poor  cripple  and  his  opening  prospects ; 
“ and  it  will  serve  you  in  that  day  when  the  record 
of  life  is  opened.  Not  because  iff  the  work  itself, 
but  for  the  true  charity  which  prompted  the  ^rork. 
It  w’as  begun,  I know,  in  some  self-denial,  but  that 
self-denial  was  for  another’s  good  ; and  because  you 
put  away  lovo  of  ease  and  indifference,  and  forced 
yourself  to  do  kind  offices,  seeing  that  it  was  right 
to  help  others,  God  will  send  a heavenly  love  of 
doing  good  into  your  soul,  which  always  includes  a 
great  reward,  and  is  the  passport  Jo  eternal  felici- 
ties. 

“You  said,”  continued  the  neighbor,  “only  a 
few  months  ago,  ‘ What  can  I do  ?’  and  spoke  as  a 
man  who  felt  that  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  means 
of  accomplishing  good;  and  yet  you  have,  with 
but  little  effort,  lifted  a human  soul  out  of  the  dark 
valley  of  ignorance,  where  it  was  groping  in  self- 
torture,  and  placed  it  on  an  ascending  mountain- 
path.  The  light  of  hope  has  fallen,  through  yxur 
aid,  with  sunny  warmth  upon  a heart  that  was 
cold  and  barren  a little  while  ago,  but  is  now  green 
with  verdure  and  blossoming  in  the  sweet  promise 
of  fruit.  The  infinite  years  to  come  alone  can  re- 
veal the  blessings  that  will  flow  from  this  one  act 
of  a bed-ridden  man,  who  felt  that  in  him  was  no 
capacity  for  good  deeds." 

The  advantages  of  a school  being  placed  within 
the  reach  of  Tom  Hicks,  he  gave  up  every  thought 
to  the  acquirements  of  knowledge.  And  now  came 
a serious  difficulty’.  His  bent,  stiff  fingers  could 
not  be  made  to  hold  either  pen  or  pencil  in  the  right 
position,  or  to  use  them  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
intelligible  signs.  But  Tom  was  too  much  in  earn- 
est to  give  up  on  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  effort. 
He  found,  after  a great  many’  trials,  that  he  could 
hold  a pencil  more  firmly  than  at  first,  and  guide 
his  hand  in  some  obedience  to  his  will.  This  was 
sufficient  to  encourage  him  to  daily  long-continued 
efforts,  the  result  of  which  was  a gradual  yielding 
of  the  rigid  muscles,  which  became  in  time  so  flex- 
ible that  he  could  make  quite  passable  figures,  and 
write  a fair  hand.  This  did  not  satisfy’  him,  how- 
ever. He  was  ambitious  to  do  better ; and  so  kept 
on  trying  and  trying,  until  few  boys  in  the  school 
could  give  a fairer  copy’. 

“ Have  you  heard  the  news?”  said  a neighbor 
to  Mr.  Croft,  the  poor  bed-ridden  man.  It  was  five 
years  from  the  day  he  gave  the  poor  cripple,  Tom 
Hicks,  his  first  lesson. 

“ What  news  ?”  the  sick  man  asked,  in  a feeble 
voice,  not  even  turning  his  head  toward  the  speak- 
er. Life’s  pulses  were  running  very’  low.  The  long 
struggle  with  disease  was  nearly  over. 

“Tom  Hicks  has  received  the  appointment  of 
teacher  to  our  public  school.” 

“Are  you  in  earnest  ?”  There  was  a mingling 
of  surprise  and  doubt  in  the  low  tones  that  crept 
out  upon  the  air. 

“Yes.  It  is  true  what  I sayr.  You  know  that 
after  Mr.  Wilson  died  the  directors  got  Tom,  who 
was  a favorite  with  all  the  scholars,  to  keep  the 
school  together  for  a few  weeks  until  a successor 
could  be  appointed.  Ho  managed  so  well,  kept 
such  good  order,  and  showed  himself  so  capable  as 
an  instructor,  that,  when  the  election  took  place  to- 
day, he  received  a large  majority  of  votes  over  a 
number  of  highly-recommended  teachers,  and  this 
without  his  having  made  application  for  the  situa- 
tion, or  even  dreaming  of  such  a thing.” 

At  this  moment  the  cripple’s  well-known  shuf- 
fling tread  and  the  rattle  of  crutches  was  heard  on 
the  stairs.  He  came  up  with  more  than  his  usual 
hurry.  Croft  turned  with  an  effort,  so  as  to  get  a 
sight  of  him  as  he  entered  the  room. 

“ I have  heard  the  good  news,”  he  said,  as  he 
reached  a hand  feebly’  toward  Tom,  “and  it  has 
made  my  heart  glad." 


“ I owe  it  all  to  .vou,”  replied  the  cripple,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  with  feeling.  “God  will  re- 
ward y’ou.” 

And  he  caught  the  shadowy  hand,  touched  it 
with  his  lips,  and  wet  it  with  grateful  tears,  as 
once  before.  Even  as  he  held  that  thin,  white 
hand  the  low  moving  pulses  took  a lower  beat- 
lower  and  lower — until  the  long-suffering  heart 
grew  still,  and  the  freed  spirit  went  up  to  its  re- 
ward. 

“ My  benefactor !”  sobbed  the  cripple,  as  ho 
stood  by  the  wasted  form  shrouded  in  grave- 
clothes,  and  looked  upon  it  for  the  last  time  ere 
the  coffin-lid  closed  over  it.  “What  would  I 
have  been  except  for  you !” 

Are  your  opportunities  for  doing  good  few,  and 
limited  in  range,  to  all  appearances,  reader  ? 
Have  you  often  said,  like  the  bed-ridden  man, 
“What  can  I do?”  Are  you  poor,  weak,  igno- 
rant, obscure,  or  even  sick  as  he  was,  and  shut  out 
from  contact  with  the  busy-  outside  world  ? No 
matter.  If  you  have  a willing  heart,  good  work 
will  come  to  your  hands.  Is  there  no  poor,  un- 
happy’, neglected  one  to  whom  you  can  speak  words 
of  encouragement,  or  lift  out  of  the  vale  of  igno- 
rance ? Think ! Cast  around  you.  You  may, 
by  a single  sentence,  spoken  in  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  spirit,  awaken  thoughts  in  some  dull 
mind  that  may  grow  into  giant  powers  in  after- 
times, wielded  for  the  world’s  good.  While  you 
may  never  be  able  to  act  directly  on  society’  to  any 
great  purpose,  in  consequence  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical disabilities,  you  may,  by  instruction  and  guid- 
ance, prepare  some  other  mind  for  useful  work, 
which,  but  for  your  agency,  might  have  wasted  its 
powers  in  ignorance  or  crime.  All  around  us  are 
human  souls  that  may’  be  influenced.  The  nurse 
who  ministers  to  you  in  sickness  may  be  hurt  or 
helped  by’  you ; the  children  who  look  into  your 
face  and  read  it  daily — who  listen  to  your  speech, 
and  remember  what  you  say — will  grow  better  or 
worse,  according  to  the  spirit  of  your  life,  as  it 
flows  into  them ; the  neglected  son  of  a neighbor 
may  find  in  you  the  wise  counselor  who  holds  him 
back  from  vice.  Indeed,  you  can  not  pass  a sin- 
gle day,  w’hether  your  sphere  be  large  or  small, 
y’our  place  exalted  or  lowly’,  without  abundant  op- 
portunities for  doing  good.  Only  the  willing  heart 
is  required.  As  for  the  harvest,  that  is  nodding, 
ripe  for  the  sickle,  in  every  man’s  field.  What  of 
that  time  when  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  comes, 
and  you  bind  up  your  sheaves  and  lay’  them  at  his 
feet? 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


TUB  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Maine  election  came  off  on  10th  September,  and 
resulted  in  a Republican  trinntph.  The  details  have  not 
come  to  hand,  but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  there 
lias  been  a Republican  gain  since  last  election,  and  that 
tho  Congressional  delegation  and  Legislature  are  Repub- 
lican  The  Anti-Republican  parties  in  Massachusetts 

held  their  nominating  Conventions  on  12th,  and  made 
nominations  without  fusing.  Mr.  Erasmus  D.  Reach,  of 
Springfield,  is  the  Douglas  nominee  for  Governor.— Tho 
Breckinridge  Democrats  of  Connecticut  clioso  Electors 
the  same  day,  instructing  them  to  vote  for  Breckinridge 
so  long  as  tiiere  be  a chance  of  electing  him. — The  Penn- 
sylvania Douglas  Democrats  nominated  a straight  Doug- 
las ticket  on  lltli. — The  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire 
met  on  13lh,  adopted  strong  Douglas  resolutions,  and 
nominated  a ticket. — A great  Douglas  ratification  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Jones  'Wood,  New  York,  on  September 
12,  and  speeches  made  by  Stephen  A.  Dougina.  Herschel 
V.  Johnson,  and  others.  It  is  said  that  40,000  people 
were  present.  — An  immense  meeting  of  Republicans 
was  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute  on  13th.  Speeches  wero 
made  by  Carl  Schtirz,  James  O.  Putnam,  and  others.— 
Mr.  Seward  continues  to  stump  the  West.  During  the 
week  he  has  made  speeches  at  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Mad- 
ison (Wisconsin),  and  elsewhere.  He  is  every  where  en- 
thusiastically received. — Senator  Douglas  lias  gone  to  the 
Springs,  being  worn  out  by  his  labors. 


MR.  DOUGLAS  AGAINST  DISUNION. 

Senator  Douglas,  in  Ids  great  speecli  at  Jones  Wood, 
New  York,  on  12tli  September,  said : “ I am  prepared  te 
act  with  all  men  who  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  and  opposed  to  the  Abolition  or  Republican 
party,  which  I believe  to  be  the  enemy  of  this  country. 
I was  also  asked,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  other  places, 
whether,  in  tho  event  any  of  the  Southern  States  should 
secede  from  this  Union  when  Lincoln  was  elected,  I 
would  go  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Union? 
I tell  you,  as  I told  them,  that  whoever  is  President  is 
bound  by  ids  oath  to  carry  the  laws  into  faithful  execu- 
tion. I also  tell  you  tlint  it  is  the  duty  of  every  law- 
abiding  man,  I care  not  what  may  be  Ids  politics,  to  aid 
and  assist  in  the  cxesution  of  the  laws.  Hence,  if  Lin- 
coln should  bo  elected,  which  God  in  ids  mercy  forbid  (a 
voice  * Amen  1’  and  laughter),  he  must  be  inaugurated  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  ids  country. 
And  I,  ns  his  firmest,  and  strongest,  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nent, will  sustain  him  in  the  exercise  of  every  constitu- 
tional function.” 

WHERE  DOES  BRECKINRIDGE  STAND? 

He  also  said  : “ I do  not  charge  all  the  Breckinridge 
men  in  the  United  States  with  being  disunionists.  I do 
not  charge  Mr.  Breckinridge  himself  witli  being  a dis- 
unionist.  But  I do  express  my  firm  conviction  that 
there  is  not  a disunionist  in  America  who  is  not  n Breck- 
inridge man.  And  now  permit  me  to  inquire  of  you  and 
of  them  why,  when  they  put  their  questions  to  mo  as  to 
whether  the  election  of  Lincoln  would  be  a good  cause 
of  disunion,  they  did  not  also  propound  them  to  their 
candidate?  My  answers  at  Norfolk  were  published  in 
Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge’s  special  attention  in- 
vited to  them  some  six  or  eight  days  before  his  Lexing- 
ton speech.  In  that  speecli  lie  answered  the  charge  that 
lie  was  in  favor  of  pardoning  John  Brown.  lie  answered 
the  etiarge  that  he  was  in  favor  of  self-government  in  the 
Territories;  and  lie  professed  great  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  Union.  But  I have  not  yet  been 
able  to  learn  that  he  ever  answered  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  lie  would  enforce  the  laws  against  tlioso 
who  should  attempt  to  break  up  tho  government  « 
does  not  satisfy  me  for  a man  to  say  that  lie  is  in  favor 
of  the  Union.  I have  heard  liai  nweir  theU  make  tbo 
same  declaration.  I have  heard  William  L.  Yancey 
avow  iris  devotion  to  the  Lnion  : and  I have  heard 
the  leaders  of  the  disunion  party  make  similar  piofcs 
sions.  They  all  admit  that  they  are  in  ffvor  of  tne 
Union,  yet  that  there  is  a contingency  in  which  they 
would  dissolve  it.  Now  I desire  to  know  of  Major 
Breckinridge  whether  the  contingency  set  forth  b>  I 
electoral  friVnd  in  Virginia,  in  l.is  interrogatories  to  me, 
is  the  one  in  which  lie  would  dissolve  this  Union r 
DOUGLAS  ON  FUSION. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  a cordial  union  of  every  ™onm»n. 
every  constitutional  man,  every  man  who  desires  t no 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  an,l  th 
enforcement  of  the  laws  in  every  and  all  ContinBenciea 
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to  suit  him,  then  I am  willing;  bnt  I tell  yon  that  I am 
utterly  opposed  to  any  union  or  any  fusion  with  any  man 
or  any  party  who  will  not  enforce  the  laws,  maintain  the 
Constitution,  and  preserve  the  Union  in  all  contingen- 
cies. Now  if  my  excitable  friend" — (a  person  who  had 
interrupted)— “wants  to  know  whether  his  man  Breck- 
inridge is  inside  of  the  church,  he  roust  get  an  answer 
from  that  gentleman  himself  through  the  Norfolk  ques- 
tions. When  he  answers,  and  pledges  himself  to  enforce 
the  laws  in  the  contingencies  named  In  the  Norfolk  in- 
terrogatories to  me,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about 
he  and  I fusing  or  coalescing.  Believing  Unit  this  Union 
is  in  danger,  I will  make  any  personal  sacrifice  to  pre- 
serve it  If  the  withdrawal  of  my  name  would  tend  to 
defeat  Mr.  Lincoln,  I would  tills  moment  withdraw  it — 
more  especially  if  such  an  act  of  mine  would  insure  the 
election  of  a man  pledged  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union, 
and  tho  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

MU.  SEWARD  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

In  the  course  of  ids  speech  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Seward  said : “ It  has  been  by  a simple  rule  of  interpre- 
tation I have  studied  the  Constitution  of  my  country. 
That  rule  has  been  simply  this:  That  by  no  word,  no 
act,  no  combination  into  which  I might  enter,  should 
any  one  human  being  of  all  the  generations  to  which  I 
belong,  much  less  any  class  of  human  beings  of  any  na- 
tion, race,  or  kindred,  be  oppressed  and  kept  down  in 
the  least  degree  in  their  efforts  to  rise  to  a higher  state 
of  liberty  and  happiness.  Amidst  all  the  glosses  of  tho 
times,  amidst  all  the  essays  and  discussions  to  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  lias  been  subjected,  this 
has  been  the  simple,  plain,  broad  light  in  which  I have 
read  every  article  and  every  section  of  that  great  instru- 
ment. Whenever  it  requires  of  me  that  this  hand  shall 
keep  down  the  humblest  of  the  human  race,  then  I will 
lay  down  power,  place,  position,  fame,  every  tiling,  rather 
than  adopt  sirch  a construction  or  such  a rule.  If,  there- 
fore, in  this  land  there  are  any  who  would  rise,  I Bay  to 
them,  in  God's  name,  good  speed ! If  there  are  in  for- 
eign lands  people  who  would  improve  their  condition 
by  emigration,  or  if  there  be  any  hero  who  would  go 
abroad  in  search  of  happiness,  in  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  or  in  their  elevation  toward  a higher 
state  of  dignity  and  happiness,  they  have  always  had, 
nnd  they  always  shall  have,  a cheering  word  and  such 
efforts  as  I can  consistently  make  in  their  behalf.” 

THE  SHIPWRECK  ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

A survivor,  after  describing  how  he  and  others,  with 
the  captain,  got  upon  a raft,  goes  on  to  say  that  “on  this 
extempore  raft  not  less  than  three  hundred  persons  w'ere 
collected,  the  majority  of  whom  clung  to  their  places 
until  near  daylight.  The  raft  was  mostly  under  water 
from  the  weight  of  its  living  burden,  and  very  few  who 
clung  to  it  but  were  above  the  waist  in  the  turbulent  sen. 
The  captain  was  constantly  on  his  feet  encouraging  the 
crowd,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man  who  dared 
to  stir  from  the  recumbent  position  which  was  necessary 
to  keep  a secure  hold  on  tile  precarious  raft.  lie  carried 
a child,  which  he  found  in  tho  arms  of  an  exhausted  and 
submerged  woman,  to  an  elevated  portion  of  the  raft,  and 
left  it  in  charge  of  a woman,  when  it  was  soon  lost.  Ho 
constantly  exhorted  the  crowd  to  keep  silent,  and  not  only 
to  make  no  noise,  but  to  refrain  from  moving,  in  order  that 
the  frail  framework  might  last  the  longer.  Bellman  says 
that  during  the  time  which  elap  ed,  while  the  raft  kept 
together,  there  was  scarcely  a sound  from  man,  woman, 
or  child.  They  clung  to  their  places  in  silent  terror,  and 
neither  groans  nor  prayers  were  audible  ; no  voice,  save 
that  of  the  captain,  raised  aloud  in  encouragement  and 
good  cheer,  being  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind  nnd 
the  ceaseless  splash  of  the  combing  waves.  Finally  the 
constant  action  of  the  water  broke  up  the  raft,  and  largo 
parties  floated  off  on  detached  pieces,  and  gradually  the 
multitude  melted  away  by  couples  and  solitary  individ- 
uals, until  but  a tithe  of  the  whole  number  remained. 
The  swell  tumbled  the  light  rafts  about  liko  feather- 
weights, and  a weary  struggle  the  hapless  survivors  had 
during  the  long  drift  often  miles  intervening  to  the  shore. 
Bellman  was  ten  hours  on  his  raft,  and  says  that  lie  was 
capsized  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  with  his  two  compan- 
ions, every  third  minute.  When  they  reached  shore 
they  were  dashed  about  hopelessly  in  the  surf,  nnd,  more 
fortunate  than  their  companions,  were  lifted  upon  the 
bench  by  the  breakers,  nnd  dragged  ashore  by  strong 
bands  which  awaited  them.  It  was  here  that,  having 
surmounted  the  perils  of  that  terrible  voyage,  the  com- 
mander succumbed  and  gave  way  to  the  irresistible  force 
which  had  worn  out  his  strength  and  vigor.  Perhaps  lie 
hnd  rather  died  thus  than  to  have  lived  in  the  exercise 
of  more  selfish  motives  than  those  which  marked  his 
character  through  the  whole  of  this  trying  ordeal.” 

PERSONAL. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  Hudson  Bay  for 
many  years,  died  at  Lachine,  Canada  East,  last  week. 
He  was  for  a longtime  connected  witli  affairs  at  Hudson 
Bay  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  for  his  daring 
nnd  energetic  spirit  received  many  rewards,  even  from 
the  hand  of  royalty  itself.  He  was  born  in  tho  mount- 
ainous parish  of  Loch  Broom,  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  in  or 
about  the  year  1796,  and  was  consequently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

General  Wheat,  late  of  the  liberal  army  in  Mexico, 
sailed  in  the  Vanderbilt  on  Saturday  witli  the  intention 
of  joining  Garibaldi  at  Naples.  It  is  understood  that 
General  Wheat  is  backed  financially  in  his  undertaking 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Brannon,  a wealthy  gentleman  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  example  of  the  General  will  be  followed  by 
Colonel  Charles  C.  Hicks,  who,  it  it  reported,  will  leave 
in  the  next  steamer. 

The  Hartford  Post  thus  notices  an  operation  recently 
performed  in  that  city  by  one  of  the  Drs.  Lighthill,  of  34 
St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York: 

"On  Saturday  last  Dr.  Lighthill  operated  on  Mr.  David 
Burbank,  of  No.  52  Woodbridge  Street,  for  deafness. 
Mr.  Burbank  is  seventy-four  years  of  nge;  lias  resided 
in  Hartford  fifty  years,  the  last  ten  of  which  lie  lias  been 
deaf.  The  operation  was  entirely  successful,  and  now 
Mr.  Burbank,  who  is  widely  known  and  respected,  enjoys 
his  hearing." 

Mrs.  Putnam,  the  colored  American  woman  who  wrote 
Sir  Samuel  Cunard  a letter,  some  months  since,  com- 
plaining of  maltreatment  which  she  received  on  board 
thaJfuropa  steamship,  lias  just  returned  to  this  country 
byMhe  Arabia.  On  that  vessel  she  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase a first-class  ticket,  and  received  tho  same  priv- 
ileges and  attentions  as  the  other  passengers. 

On  Thursday  General  Pierce  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  while  riding  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in 
consequence  of  his  horse  taking  fright  and  turning  sud- 
denly. ■ The  cx-President  suffered  a little  more  severely 
than  he  did  from  a similar  accident  during  his  Mexican 
campaigns,  but  his  bruises  will  not  prove  serious. 

Miss  Ida  Craig,  daughter  of  D.  H.  Craig,  Esq.,  agent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was  married  on  Tuesday  last  to 
James  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Peekskill,  son  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  residents  of  that  place.  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher 
officiated,  and  his  sou  and  daughter  were  groomsman  and 
bridemaid. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  FIRST  STREET  RAILWAY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tins  first  street  railway  in  England,  upon  tho  Ameri- 
can principle,  was  formally  inaugurated  at  Birkenhead 
on  the  30th  <>f  August,  nnd  the  general  impression  wns 
highly  favorable.  Mr.  George  F.  Train,  the  promoter 
of  the  enterprise,  gave  a grand  banquet  at  Birkenhead  in 
lienor  of  the  event,  nnd  delivered  a characteristic  go- 
ahead  speech.  Mr.  Train’s  efforts  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem in  London,  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  were 
meeting  witli  every  success. 

HOW  GARIBALDI  RECRUITS  MEN. 

The  London  papers  contain  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 

“A  select  party  of  excursionists  intend  to  visit  South 
Italy.  As  the  country  is  somewhat  unsettled,  tho  ex- 
cursionists will  be  fnrttW-  ’ ; ..  s.i-*  slufcnie, 
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and  with  a view  of  recognizing  each  other,  will  be  at- 
tired in  a picturesque  and  uniform  costume.  General 
Garibaldi  lias  liberally  granted  the  excursionists  a free 
passage  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  they  will  be  supplied  witli 
refreshments  and  attire  suitable  for  the  climate.  Infor- 
mation to  be  obtained  at  Captain  Edward  Styles'  offices. 
No.  8 Salisbury  Street,  London,  W.  O.  All  persons  de- 
sirous of  joining  the  excursion,  or  willing  to  aid  the  same 
with  Mr  subscriptions,  are  requested  to  communicate 
immediately  witl^fae  Committee  of  the  Garibaldi  Fund, 
at  No.  8 Salisbur^Rrcet,  Strand,  London." 

In  answer  to  the  numerous  applications  for  informa- 
tion which  are  made  by  letter,  a copy  of  the  following 
circular  is  sent  to  each  applicant : 

“ No.  8 Salisbury  Street,  Loxdok,  Augutl,  1880. 

“ Fir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  tho  — inst.,  I beg  to 
forward  you  the  following  particulars  : 

“ 1.  The  English  excursionists  will  be  provided  with 
a free  passage,  costume,  means  of  self-defense,  and  ail 
necessary  provisions  during  the  voyage,  and  satisfactory 
personal  provisions  will  commence  from  the  day  they 
land. 

“2.  You  can  leave  the  English  excursionists  at  any 
moment;  buf  should  you  do  so  before  their  return  to 
England,  no  claim  will  exist  to  any  of  the  advantages 
which  may  fall  to  others. 

“3.  A personal  interview  is  imperative,  when  you  can 
learn  all  further  particulars. 

“The  excursionists  expect  to  leave  within  — days 
from  this  date.  Three  days'  notice  will  be  given  to 
those  going.  Yours,  faithfully, 

“Edward  Sttlks,  Captain,  Garibaldi's  staff." 

The  most  remarkable  offer  made  to  the  committee  in 
London  is  one  by  a gentleman  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lytliam.  He  says  that,  if  made  Colonel,  lie 
would  equip  800  men,  and  land  them  at  any  point  which 
Garibaldi  might  wish. 

FRANCE. 

IMPORTANT  SPEECH  FROM  TIIE"CO0NT  DE  TER- 
8IGNY. 

The  Count  dc  Pcrsigny,  in  his  capacity  of  President, 
opened  tile  sittings  of  the  General  Council  of  tho  Depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  on  the  2Stli  ult.,  with  a speech  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary: 

The  Count  commenced  by  observing  that  lie  was  abont 
to  exam  ino  the  existing  probabilities  of  peace  being  main- 
tained in  Europe,  and  said : 

“ The  Emperor's  programme  of  Bordeaux  has  not  been 
changed.  Without  pretending  to  abolisli  war,  the  Em- 
peror lias,  however,  repudiated  the  inheritance  of  mere 
fighting  for  the  sake  of  vengeance  for  the  defeats  of  the 
first  empire.  Before  the  inauguration  of  the  present  em- 
pire two  extraordinary  questions  were  pending,  viz. : tho 
question  of  the  East,  and  that  of  Italy — neither  of  which 
could  be  resolved  by  means  of  diplomacy.  Although 
tlio  wars  resulting  from  these  questions  could  not  be 
avoided  they  were  carried  out  with  promptitude,  and  the 
Emperor  succeeded  in  realizing  the  objectfor  which  they 
were  undertaken. 

“ The  destruction  of  Sebastopol  prevented  Russia  from 
taking  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Eastern 
question  wns  confided  to  the  charge  of  United  Europe. 

“As  regards  the  war  in  Italy,  the  Italian  States  were 
delivered  from  Austrian  domination,  and  the  principal 
object  of  tlio  war  was  thus  obtained.  Although  the 
Italians  now  jeopardize  the  independence  which  they  ac- 
quired in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, now  a recognized  rule  of  international 
policy,  exercises  a dominating  influence  over  the  further 
development  of  the  question. 

“ Tlieso  are  tlio  only  questions  which  occupy  tho  atten- 
tion of  Europe  at  the  present  moment. 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  ALARMS. 

“ The  apprehensions  entertained  in  Germany  respect- 
ing the  Rhino  frontiers,  and  tho  fears  of  nn  invasion 
current  in  England,  do  not  merit  serious  discussion. 

“ The  Rhine  is  no  longer  a strategic  frontier.  France, 
being  much  stronger  when  Germany  is  divided,  will  nev- 
er support  the  project  of  German  unity  for  any  compen- 
sation she  might  obtain. 

“Concerning  tiie  relations  between  England  and 
France,  neither  of  these  two  powers  desire  to  enter  upon 
such  a terrible  struggle  as  a war  between  them  would  be. 
The  English  nation  is  peaceful.  Their  virtuous  Queen 
and  the  eminent  men  in  power  desire  to  maintain  a good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations.  In  view  of  so 
many  great  results  obtained  by  France,  aud  the  lustre 
which  they  throw  around  the  French  nation,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  uneasiness  and  distrust  should  have  arisen  in 
Europe.  France,  however,  did  not  create  the  complica- 
tions in  Italy,  neither  did  she  counsel  Austria  to  follow 
the  fatal  policy  which  led  to  the  rising  of  the  Italians, 
nor  is  she  responsible  for  the  treaties  which  Austria  con- 
cluded with  the  Italian  Princes.  France  used  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  prevent  the  conflict.  If  the  Emperor  kept 
silence  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  reference  te-liis 
promises  to  repulse  tiie  attacks  of  Austria  upon  Italy,  it 
was  with  the  motive  of  lenving  tlio  Italinns  in  ignorance 
of  his  powerful  assistance,  which,  had  they  been  aware 
of  it,  would  liave  spread  increased  excitement  among 
them.  * 

“ Thus  tiie  silence  witli  which  the  Emperor  has  been 
reproached  was  disadvantageous  to  liimself  alone. 

“The  same  can  be  said  in  reference  to  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 

“ Tho  Italians,  after  the  conclusion  of  tiie  peace  of  Vil- 
lafranca,  having  acted  in  violation  of  that  treaty  o*  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  Fiance  could  not  renounce  her 
Alpine  frontiers,  seeing  that  a great  Italian  kingdom  had 
been  constituted.  France  lias  never  concealed  her  inten- 
tions, either  from  Surdinia  or  from  England.  She  lias 
deceived  nobody. 

THE  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

“The  Emperor  has  certainly  replaced  France  in  lier 
legitimate  position,  without  shaking  the  confidence  of 
Europe.  Taken  as  a whole,  his  policy  was  pure  and  hon- 
est. If  lie  lias  made  war  in  Italy,  it  was  only  because 
the  other  Powers  were  not  willing  to  engage  their  own 
responsibility.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  result  lie  concluded  the  peace  desired  by  the 
world. 

“ Since  1815  Franco  has  been  forced  to  follow  the  role 
imposed  upon  her  by  tho  treaties  of  Vienna.  Another 
spirit  now  reigns,  and  tiie  political  system  of  1815  has 
been  subverted  by  Europe  herself.  This  system  was  tiie 
result  of  a violent  transition,  which,  by  two  great  con- 
vulsions, entirely  disturbed  the  European  equilibrium. 
Since  then  it  lias  been  tiie  great  interest  of  Europe  that 
a general  reconciliation  should  be  effected  between  the 
different  Powers,  and  that  France  should,  by  common 
consent,  reassume  tiie  position  which  belonged  to  her  in 
tlio  councils  of  tlio  Powers.  She  no  longer  threatens  nor 
is  threatened.  Her  work  is  achieved,  and  the  mission 
of  the  new  Empire  is  accomplished. 

“ The  military  role  of  France  in  Europe  is  at  an  end. 
It  affords  me  great  happiness  to  be  conscientiously  able  to 
say  that  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  is  now  opening 
for  Europe.’’ 

A NEW  CAMP  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MEN. 

Tiie  Constitutionnel  states  that  100,000  men  had  been 
mobilized,  and  that  a permanent  camp  was  about  to  be 
established  close  to  the  Swiss  and  Germanic  frontier. 

SIGNOR  FAKINl’s  MISSION. 

A rumor  had  been  current  that  Signor  Farini,  who 
went  to  compliment  the  Emperor  on  tho  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  tlio  transferred  provinces,  presented  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  tiie  King  of  Sardinia,  in  which  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  any 
longer  to  resist  llie  current  of  public  feeling  in  Italy,  and 
that  lie  must  lead  it  or  be  swept  away  by  it.  A Paris 
dispatch,  however,  asserts  that  this  rumor  was  without 
foundation,  and  that  Farini  went  merely  to  compliment 
the  Emperor  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  GENERAL  HARNEY. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes : “ Mrs.  Harney,  wife 
of  General  llarncy,  of  tiie  United  States  Army,  died  at 
lier  residence.  No.  28  Rue  de  Berry,  Paris,  on  Monday 
last,  27tli.  The  funeral  service  over  her  remains  took 
I'lstco  at  the  Church  of  St.  Philippe,  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 


nore,  with  all  the  solemn  and  imposing  ceremonials  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  she  was  a mem- 
ber. Among  those  who  did  honor  to  her  remains  I ob- 
served her  son.  son-in-law.  and  nephew ; Mr.  Faulkner, 
the  American  Minister;  Mr.  Calhoun,  a planter  from 
Louisiana ; Colonel  Stewart,  son  of  Commodore  Stewart, 
and  many  others.  The  services  of  tiie  church  occupied 
moro  than  an  hour,  and  were  very  grand  and  impress- 
ive." 

ITALY. 

THE  LATEST  FROM  THE  SHAT  OF  WAR. 

At  latest  dates  nothing  of  moment  had  occurred  in  Cala- 
bria, and  tiie  reported  flight  of  the  King  from  Naples  had 
been  contradicted. 

The  report  of  Garibaldi’s  visit  to  Monteleone  is  reiter- 
ated, and  it  is  reported  that  he  had  written  to  the  revo- 
lutionary committee  that  lie  would  be  in  Naples  on  the 
8th  inst.,  to  assume  the  dictatorship  in  the  name  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel.  It  was  reported  that  Sardinia  was  about 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Naples,  and  that  General 
Lamarmora  was  to  proceed  thither  with  thirty  thousand 
troops,  witli  tiie  avowed  object  of  rescuing  Naples  from 
anarchy  in  the  event  of  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons. 
Sardinia  was  making  extraordinary  military  prepara- 
tions. 

It  was  reported  that  tiie  Count  of  Syracuse,  uncle  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  hnd  written  a letter  to  the  King  rec- 
ommending him  to  avoid  a useless  effusion  of  blood,  and 
to  follow  the  example  of  tiie  Duchess  of  Parma.  It  was 
reported  that  several  of  tho  Neapolitan  Ministers  had  de- 
clared they  would  not  fight  against  their  countrymen, 
and  if  a general  rising  took  place  would  give  it  no  oppo- 
sition. A Naples  dispatch  of  the  30th  August  to  the  ita- 
trie  says:  “Tranquillity  prevails  in  the  city.  The  ex- 
pected military  demonstration  ill  favor  of  annexation  to 
Piedmont  has  been  adjourned.  Garibaldi  has  left  Cala- 
bria, but  it  is  not  known  in  what  direction  he  lias  gone. 
Decisive  events  are  expected  to  take  place  shortly.  Baron 
Brenier  has  obtained  the  satisfaction  wbich  lie  demand- 
ed." 

The  Austrian  Government,  fearing  an  attack  on  Vene- 
tia,  was  most  actively  pushing  on  the  works  connecting 
the  Venetian  railways  witli  those  of  Germany,  which 
would  enable  Austria  to  transport  a considerable  force  to 
Venetia  ill  a few  days. 

TROUBLE  AT  ROME. 

The  Papal  States  continue  disturbed.  Ancona  had 
been  declared  in  a stale  of  siege,  aud  the  Papal  delegate 
had  been  recalled.  Tiie  French  army  at  Rome  was  to  be 
increased  by  3500  soldiers. 

garibaldi’s  wife. 

Tlio  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “The  wife  of  Gari- 
baldi, about  whom  so  many  strange  reports  liave  been 
circulated,  is  now  at  Marseilles,  intending,  it  is  said,  to 
cross  over  to  Civita  Veccliia.  Site  is  a daughter  of  tiie 
Marquis  Raymond,  an  Itulian  nobleman  of  immense 
wealth,  and  was  married  a short  time  ago  to  Garibaldi. 
Some  reports  state  that  before  tiie  marriage  was  consum- 
mated such  damning  evidence  was  placed  in  Garibaldi's 
bands  that  he  immediately  quitted  her.  Others  say  that, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the  lady  was  caught 
intriguing  with  a courtier.  There  is  evidently  somo 
strange  mystery  with  which  the  world  !b  not  generally 
acquainted,  and  the  lady’s  present  intention  of  going 
over  to  Italy  may  not  be  so  indicative  of  a reconciliation 
or  refutation  of  calumny  as  is  generally  supposed.  If 
tiie  evil  reports  be  true,  what  a glorious  position  lias 
this  silly  woman  abandoned ! Who  would  not  be  the 
wife  of  such  a hero,  and  sit — if  only  for  one  hour — on  the 
throne  of  Naples?” 

SYRIA. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  ASSA8SINS. 

A dispatch,  dated  Damascus,  August  20,  says:  “This 
morning  167  persons  implicated  In  tiie  late  massacres, 
and  on  whom  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed,  were 
executed.  57  of  the  condemned  men  were  hanged  in  the 
most  popular  part  of  the  city,  and  110  of  the  local  police 
were  shot  in  the  square. 

“ Their  execution  lias  struck  terror  into  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tiie  city,  which  remained  tranquil.  To-morrow 
those  condemned  to  hard  labor  and  detention  will  be 
sent  under  a strong  escort  to  Beyrout,  where  they  will  be 
immediately  embarked  for  Constantinople.  Among  the 
persons  hung  were  brothers,  sons,  and  parents  of  the  first 
men  of  tiie  country.  No  attention  was  paid  to  rank  or 
dignity.  To-morrow  all  the  principal  parties  compro- 
mised will  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished. 

“Tiie  trial  of  ex-Governor  Aliemid  Agliea  nnd  other 
officers  is  proceeding  before  a council  of  war.  The  sen- 
tences will  be  enforced  immediately  after  they  .are  pro- 
nounced. The  guilty  persons  who  escaped  after  the  mas- 
sacre will  be  tried  as  outlaws.  They  will  undergo  their 
penalties  as  soon  as  they  are  seized.  Tiie  army  of  tlio 
Sultan  acts  with  the  most  rigorous  discipline  and  in  per- 
fect loyalty.  The  arm  of  justice  is  triiunphaut.  Perfect 
tranquillity  reigns  on  all  the  borders  of  Syria.  Order  is 
re-established  at  Saidi  and  its  environs." 

LANDING  OF  FRENCH  TROOPS. 

Wo  read  in  tiie  correspondence  of  tiie  London  Act vs, 
from  Beyrout,  August  16:  “The  grand  event  of  tiie  day 
here  is  that  all  doubts  are  set  at  rest  as  to  the  interven- 
tion, by  the  arrival,  this  morning,  of  some  2000  French 
troops,  more  being  to  follow  in  a day  or  two.  They  have 
not  yet  disembarked,  but  I believe  will  do  so  this  even- 
ing. The  Christians  are  delighted ; the  Moslems  sulky ; 
the  Osinanli,  or  fanatic  parly,  in  despair;  and  every 
European  more  rejoiced  tliau  another." 

HONDURAS. 

WALKER  CHASED  OUT  OK  TRUXII.LO. 

A dispatch  dated  New  Orleans,  September  10,  says; 
“The  brig  Kate  has  arrived  here  witli  Truxillo  dates  of 
the  31st  ult.,  and  Riiatan  dates  of  tiie  2d  inst.  She  brings 
as  passengers  four  of  the  men  belonging  to  General 
Walker's  expedition.  General  Walker  evacuated  Trux- 
illo  on  tiie  night  of  tiie  1st  inst.,  and  was  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  The  last  accounts  stated  that  only  one  of  Walk- 
er's men  had  been  killed.  No  opinion  could  be  formed 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  force. 

“The  steamer  Osceola  had  arrived  at  Havana  from 
Truxillo,  and  reported  tho  following:  The  commander 
of  the  English  man-of-war  Icarus  ordered  General  Walker 
to  surrender  the  town.  Walker  obeyed,  and  retired  lower 
down  the  coast  with  eighty  men.  According  to  last  ad- 
vices his  force  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  men  by  the 
continued  attacks  of  liis  enemies.  Walker  had  been  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  face.  Seven  of  his  wounded  fol- 
lowers bad  been  placed  aboard  the  Icarus  at  Truxillo. 
Walker  lost  ono  of  Ills  colonels.  When  tlio  Osceola  was 
leaving,  Alvcrez  was  entering  the  town  witli  300  men.’’ 

THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

On  Saturday,  8tli,  the  Prince  held  a levee  at  Toronto,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  refused  to  permit  the 
Mayor  and  Council  to  be  presented,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  affair  of  the  Orange  arch.  Tiie  Orange  troubles  were 
tiie  cause  of  much  excitement  ail  day.  In  the  evening, 
tiie  Prince  attended  a ball  at  tiie  Law  Rooms  in  Osgood, 
nnd  remained  till  midnight.  On  Sunday  tiie  Prince  at- 
tended church,  driving  thither  by  a circuitous  route  in 
order  to  avoid'  the  Orange  arch  in  King  Street.  Crowds 
were  assembled  to  Bee  him  pass;  they  stopped  his  car- 
riage, and  for  some  moments  there  was  a prospect  of  a 
riot.  In  the  afternoon  tiie  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  out 
with  Sir  Edmund  Head  to  sec  the  arch.  They  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  mob,  hooted,  and  jostled.  They  returned 
home,  however,  without  injury.  On  Monday,  10th,  the 
Prince  started  by  rail  for  Collingwood,  passing  under 
some  Orange  arches  by  the  way.  He  returned  to  To- 
ronto in  the  evening.  On  Tuesday,  lie  received  a large 
number  of  deputations,  including  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil of  Toronto,  who  apologized  for  the  affair  of  tiie  arch — 
a deputation  from  Belleville,  nnd  tlio  St.  Patrick’s  So- 
ciety of  Kingston.  He  also  inaugurated  a new  park  and 
botanical  gardens;  laid  tiie  corner-stone  of  a statue  of  the 
Queen  ; and  attended  a ball  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
evening.  On  Wednesday,  at  11  A M . t he  Prince  left,  for 
London,  Cauad a V'rt  ’ ' .'  of 


by  the  way,  and  was  welcomed  by  an  enormous  crowd 
to  London.  On  Thursday  he  took  a trip  to  Sarina— a 
Bail  on  Luke  Huron — and  returned  in  the  afternoon  t* 
London,  where  lie  attended  a bait  On  Friday  morning 
he  left  for  Niagara,  where  lie  arrived  same  day,  and  was 
saluted  by  fire-works.  Large  crowds  assembled  to  greet 
him.  He  stays  at  Mr.  Zimmerman’s,  at  Clifton. 

THE  PRINCE  WEARS  OUT  HIS  SUITE. 

At  tiie  ball  at  Cobotirg,  for  the  first  time  in  Canada, 
the  Prince  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes.  In  them  he 
looks  taller,  more  distingue , and  more  handsome,  than 
in  his  Colonel’s  uniform,  lie  danced  with  fifteen  differ- 
ent ladies,  all  of  them  young,  all  of  them  pretty,  and  all 
of  them  good  dancers.  For  a few  moments  spent  at  the 
supper-table  the  Prince  rested  from  his  labors,  but  not  a 
dance  did  lie  miss,  nor  did  lie  stop  till  84  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  stroked  Ills  bushy 
heard,  the  Governor-General  closed,  opened,  and  shut 
again  his  pale  and  weary  eyelids,  and  the  players  of  tiie 
band  began  to  flag  in  their  attempts  at  grinding  out  in 
good  time  the  enlivening  and  spirit-stirring  strains. 

HE  CHARGES  A CROWD. 

When  the  Prince  was  driving  to  church,  on  9th,  at 
Toronto,  tiie  mob  seized  tiie  horses  and  carriage  when 
they  were  near  tiie  Orange  arch,  and  endeavored  by 
main  force  to  drag  tiie  vehicle  under  the  arch.  The 
coachman  resisted  by  every  means  in  his  power,  tiie 
Duke  of  Newcastle  encouraging  him  ; nnd  finally,  by 
lashing  the  horses,  and  using  liis  whip  freely  upon  tlio 
mob,  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  tho  carriage  and 
reaching  the  church.  It  was  this  attempt  that  made  the 
Prince  leave  by  the  rear  door. 

HE  MEETS  A FULL-BLOODED  NEGRO, 

At  tiie  reception  at  Osgood  Hall,  prominent  among  tiie 
barristers  was  a full-blooded  African,  named  Sutherland, 
who  graduated  at  King’s  College,  and  occupies  a re- 
spectable position  at  the  bar.  He  figured  quite  conspic- 
uously. 

ALSO  QUITE  A BEVY  OF  AMERICAN  BELLES. 

On  the  same  occasion  tiie  Prince  danced,  ns  usual,  ev- 
ery dance,  and  seemed  in  the  very  best  of  spirits.  The 
largo  number  of  Americans  who  were  there  excited  re- 
mark from  tho  Prince.  Miss  Belle  Pond,  of  Rochester, 
was  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  ball. 

HE  TAKES  HIS  PARTNERS  TO  BUFFER. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Ball  at  Toronto  tiie  Prince  seemed 
more  animated  than  ever  before  at  a ball.  He  danced  nil 
around  tiie  room,  breaking  through  the  circle  of  starers 
who  surrounded  him ; promenaded,  took  his  partner  te 
supper  in  tiie  same  room  witli  other  people,  and  laughed 
and  talked  much  ; and,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  having  a 
very  good  time.  Much  amusement  was  caused  by  a 
political  quadrille,  into  which  the  Prince  entered  with 
laughing  zest.  Mr.  Cartier,  the  ministerial  leader,  danced 
with  an  Upper  Canadian  lai'y,  introduced  to  him  by 
George  Brown,  the  opposition  leader,  who  danced  vis-i- 
vis  with  a Lower  Canadian  dame. 

•OMEBODY  STEALS  HIS  HORSE’S  TAIL. 

A young  lad  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  lie  having  been  caught  in  the 
Prince’s  stable  witli  his  hands  full  of  hair  from  the  tail 
of  the  horse  which  is  ridden  by  liis  Royal  Highness. 

HE  TALKS  GERMAN. 

There  was  a great  crowd  at  Berlin,  and  also  at  Peters- 
burg, a German  settlement,  where  an  address  to  the 
Prince  was  presented  in  German.  Having  no  written  re- 
ply ready,  the  Prince  answered  verbally  in  German,  tell- 
ing them  that  he  was  delighted  to  hear  of  their  prosperi- 
ty, and  hoped  it  would  continue.  You  can  imagine  tho 
delight  of  the  Hans  and  Katrines  at  lieariug  tho  Prince 
speak  German  so  fluently. 

IIE  KEErS  COOL. 

As  the  Prince’s  party,  at  London,  drove  up  to  the  sta- 
tion, two  of  the  four  horses  became  detached  from  the 
carriage,  and  for  a few  moments  tiie  Prince  was  in  great 
danger,  as  tiie  horses  reared  and  plunged  frantically,  en- 
couraged by  tiie  shouts  of  the  crowd.  The  Prince  coolly 
retained  his  seat,  however,  and  the  horses  were  finally 
subdued. 

A MAN  TAKES  THE  TRINCK’s  HAT  OFF. 

As  the  Prince  drove  from  the  hotel  at  London  to  the 
ddpdt  a vast  crowd  surrounded  him.  Some  shook  hands, 
and  one  readied  over  the  carriage  and  took  off  the  Prince's 
hat,  that  the  crowd  might  see  him  better.  Tiie  Prince 
took  no  notice  of  this,  but  pleasantly  bowed  and  smiled. 

ANOTHER  FLINGS  HIS  OWN  IN  HIS  FACE. 

As  the  Prince  returned  from  the  levee  at  tiie  same 
place  a drunken  fellow  flung  liis  old  liat  in  his  face,  and 
the  Prince,  leaning  over  the  carriage,  restored  the  liat, 
and  nodded  liis  acceptance  of  the  apologies. 

THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE  FORGIVES  TORONTO. 

Tiie  following  letter  to  tiie  Mayor  of  Toronto  has  been 
published: 

“ Government  House,  Toronto,  Sif  t.  8, 186#. 

“Sib,—  I am  sincerely  anxious  that  all  the  painful 
events  of  tlio  last  few  days  should  be  at  once  and  forever 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  nothing  remembered  but  tlio 
heart-stirring  scene  which  last  night  proclaimed  to  tlio 
world  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  tiie  city 
of  Toronto.  It  is  a relief  to  my  mind  that  I can,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  duty  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accept  the 
apology  which  is  offered  by  your  letter,  just  received.  I 
can  only  hope  that  from  this  moment  all  differences  may 
as  completely  vanish  from  the  minds  of  others  as  they 
will  from  that  of, 

“ Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant,  Newoa6Ti.b.” 

TIIE  DUKE  isn’t  AFRAID  OF  ANY  BODY. 

“On  Sunday  evening,”  says  the  Times  correspondent, 
“tiie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  St.  Germans,  and 
Governor  Head  walked  from  tiie  Palace  down  to  the  Or- 
ange arch.  Just  before  reaching  it  they  were  detected, 
and  the  crowd  -moved  toward  them.  They  turned,  and 
the  crowd  followed,  hooting  and  groaning.  A line  of 
policemen  followed,  and  kept  back  the  crowd,  till  the 
Duke  called  the  sergeant,  and  said  to  him,  ‘ Go  back  ; 
I don’t  need  your  protection.  I never  yet  saw  the  crowd 
from  which  I could  not  protect  myself.’  When  they 
reached  tiie  Palace-gate  tiie  crowd  gave  three  groans  for 
each  of  them,  and  three  cheers  for  the  Prince." 

TWO  BUFFALOS  IN  LIMBO. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “A  couple  of  men 
were  arrested  on  tiie  Prince’s  dais  as  pickpockets,  and 
taken  to  the  police  station.  They  insisted  that  they  were 
were  leading  Buffalo  gentlemen,  and  were  released  next 
day,  tiie  Americans  making  demonstration  in  their  fa- 
vor. The  offense  which  fixed  suspicion  upon  these  gen- 
tlemen was  that  they  took  from  the  supper-table  at  the 
ball  one  of  its  ornaments,  a British  lion  done  in  a sponge 
cake.  During  the  examination  before  the  Justice  one  of 
the  Americans  ate  up  the  lion,  and  the  trial  generally 
was  amusing." 

WHO  WILL  BE  THE  PRINCE'S  FIRST  PARTNER 
AT  THE  NEW  YORK  BALL? 

The  nerald  says:  “The  very  delicate  question  as  to 
who  should  liave  tiie  honor  of  dancing  the  first  set  with 
the  Baron  Renfrew  has  been  under  discussion  with  the 
sub-committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  that  highly 
important  point.  Beauty  nnd  envy  are  unfortunately 
not  inseparable.  Jealousy  will  invade  (he  tenderest  bo- 
som, and  tiie  loveliest  brow  will  occasionally  knit  in  an- 
ger. These  considerations  naturally  occurred  to  the  sev- 
en wise  men  upon  whose  should  era  was  placed  the  oner- 
ous and  not  very  pleasant  burden  of  arranging  this  point. 
Groat  was  tiie  responsibility,  nnd  .wonderful  (lie  astute- 
ness shown  in  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came."  Alt- 
er great  discussion  it  was  at  length  “suggested,  and  unan- 
imously approved,  that  the  fittest  lady  for  the  honor  of 
the  Baron's  hand  in  tho  first  set  was  she  who,  by  her  po- 
sition, occupies  tiie  first  place  in  tiie  republic  of  tiie  Unit- 
ed States,  and  presides  with  true  royal  and  feminine 
grace  over  the  White  House  at  Washington  ; and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  resolution,  an  embassador  plenipo- 
tentiary lias  been  disn#tehed  to  vfi't  n T c,  :c  in 

person.’ ' 

Original  from 
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Uncommercial  Sraoclcr. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


There  are  not  many  places  that  I find  it  more 
agreeable  to  revisit,  when  I am  in  an  idle  mood, 
than  some  places  to  which  I have  never  been.  For 
my  acquaintance  with  those  spots  is  of  such  long 
standing,  and  has  ripened  into  an  intimacy  of  so 
affectionate  a nature,  that  I take  a particular  inter- 
est in  assuring  myself  that  they  arc  unchanged. 

I never  was  in  Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island,  yet  I 
frequently  return  there.  The  colony  he  establish- 
ed on  it  soon  faded  away,  and  it  is  uninhabited  by 
any  descendants  of  the  grave  and  courteous  Span- 
iards, or  of  Will  Atkins  and  the  other  mutineers, 
and  has  relapsed  into  its  original  condition.  Not 
a twig  of  its  wicker  houses  remains ; its  goats  have 
long  run  wild  again  ; its  screaming  parrots  would 
darken  the  sun  with  a cloud  of  many  flaming  col- 
ors if  a gun  were  fired  there ; no  face  is  ever  reflect- 
ed in  the  waters  of  the  little  creek  which  Friday 
swam  across  when  pursued  by  his  two  brother  can- 
nibals with  sharpened  stomachs.  After  comparing 
notes  with  other  travelers  who  have  similarly  re- 
visited the  Island  and  conscientiously  inspected  it, 
I have  satisfied  myself  that  it  contains  no  vestige 
of  Mr.  Atkins’s  domesticity  or  theology,  though 
his  track  on  the  memorable  evening  of  his  landing 
to  set  his  captain  ashore,  when  ho  was  decoyed 
about  and  round  about  until  it  was  dark,  and  his 
boat  was  stove,  and  his  strength  and  spirits  failed 
him,  is  yet  plainly  to  be  traced.  So  is  the  hill-top 
on  which  Robinson  was  struck  dumb  with  joy  when 
the  reinstated  captain  pointed  to  the  ship,  riding 
within  half  a mile  of  the  shore,  that  was  to  bear 
him  away,  in  the  nine-and-twentieth  year  of  his 
seclusion  in  that  lonely  place.  So  is  the  sandy 
beach  on  which  the  memorable  footstep  was  im- 
pressed, and  where  the  savages  hauled  up  their  ca- 
noes when  they  came  ashore  for  those  dreadful 
public  dinners,  which  led  to  a dancing  worse  than 
speech-making.  So  is  the  cave  where  the  flaring 
eves  of  the  old  goat  made  such  a goblin  appearance 
in  the  dark.  So  is  the  sight  of  the  hut  where  Rob- 
inson lived  witji  the  dog  and  the  parrot  and  the 
cat,  and  where  he  endured  those  first  agonies  of 
solitude,  which,  strange  to  say,  never  involved  any 
ghostly  fancies — a circumstance  so  very  remarka- 
ble that  perhaps  he  left  out  something  in  writing 
his  record  ? Round  hundreds  of  such  objects,  hid- 
den in  the  dense  tropical  foliage,  the  tropical  sea 
breaks  evermore ; and  over  them  the  tropical  sky, 
saving  in  the  short  rainy  season,  shines  bright  and 
cloudless. 

Neither  was  I ever  belated  among  wolves  on 
the  borders  of  France  and  Spain ; nor  did  I ever, 
when  night  was  closing  in  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  draw  up  m3'  little  com  pan)- 
among  some  felled  trees  which  served  as  a breast- 
work, and  there  tire  a train  of  gunpowder  so  dex- 
terousl}'  that  suddenty  we  had  three  or  four  score 
blazing  wolves  illuminating  the  darkness  around 
us.  Nevertheless,  I occasionally  go  back  to  that 
dismal  region  and  perform  the  feat  again ; when, 
indeed,  to  smell  the  singeing  and  the  fr3’ing  of  the 
wolves  afire,  and  to  see  them  setting  one  another 
alight  as  they  rush  and  tumble,  and  to  behold 
them  rolling  in  the  snow,  vainly  attempting  to  put 
themselves  out,  and  to  hear  their  howlings  taken 
up  b}'  all  the  echoes  as  well  as  b}’  all  the  unseen 
wolves  within  the  woods,  makes  me  tremble. 

I was  never  in  the  robbers’  cave,  where  Gil  Bias 
lived ; but  I often  go  back  there  and  find  the  trap- 
door just  as  heavy  to  raise  as  it  used  to  bo,  while 
that  wicked  old  disabled  Black  lies  everlastingly 
cursing  in  bed.  I was  never  in  Don  Quixote’s 
study,  where  he  read  his  books  of  chivalry^  until 
he  rose  and  hacked  at  imaginaiy  giants,  and  then 
refreshed  himself  with  great  draughts  of  water; 
3’et  3'ou  couldn’t  move  a book  in  it  without  my 
knowledge,  or  with  m3'  consent.  I was  never 
(thank  Heaven!)  in  company  with  the  little  old 
woman  who  hobbled  out  of  the  chest  and  told  the 
merchant  Abudah  to  go  in  search  of  the  Talisman 
of  Oromanes ; yet  I make  it  my  business  to  know 
that  she  is  well  preserved  and  as  intolerable  as 
ever.  I was  never  at  the  school  where  the  boy 
Horatio  Nelson  got  out  of  bed  to  steal  the  pears — 
not  because  he  wanted  am-,  but  because  ever3*  oth- 
er boy  was  afraid;  yet  I have  several  times  been 
back  to  this  Acadeny  to  see  him  let  down  out  of 
window  with  a sheet.  So  with  Damascus,  and 
Bagdad,  and  Brobdingnag  (which  has  the  curious 
fate  of  being  usually  misspelled  when  w ritten),  and 
Liliput,  and  Laputa,  and  the  Nile,  and  Ab3'ssinia, 
and  the  Ganges,  and  the  North  Pole,  and  many 
hundreds  of  places — I was  never  at  them,  yet  it  is 
an  affair  of  m3'  life  to  keep  them  intact,  and  I am 
always  going  back  to  them. 

But  when  I was  in  Dullborough  one  da3',  revis- 
iting the  associations  of  m3'  childhood,  as  recorded 
in  previous  pages  of  these  notes,  m3'  experience  in 
this  wise  was  made  quite  inconsiderable  and  of  no 
account  by  the  quantfy’  of  places  and  people— ut- 
terl3*  impossible  places  and  people,  but  none  the 
less  alarming^'  real — that  I found  I had  been  in- 
troduced to  b3'  my  nurse  before  I was  six  3-ears 
old,  and  used  to  be  forced  to  go  back  to  at  night 
without  at  all  wanting  to  go.  If  we  all  knew  our 
own  minds  (in  a more  enlarged  sense  than  the 
popular  acceptation  of  that  phrase),  I suspect  we 
should  find  our  nurses  responsible  for  most  of  the 
dark  corners  we  are  forced  to  go  back  to  against 
our  wills. 

The  first  diabolical  character  that  intruded  him- 
self on  ny  peaceful  3'outh  (as  I called  to  mind  that 
day  at  Dullborough)  was  a certain  Captain  Mur- 
derer. This  wretch  must  have  been  an  offshoot  of 
the  Blue  Beard  famil3',  but  I had  no  suspicion  of 
the  consanguinity  in  those  times.  His  warning 
name  would  seem  to  have  awakened  no  general 
prejudice  against  him,  for  ho  was  admitted  into 
the  best  society  and  possessed  immense  wealth. 
Captain  Murderer’s  mission  was  matrimonv*,  and 
the  gratification  of  a cannUmL  fftPgtite.with  ten- 


der brides.  On  his  marriage  morning  he  always 
caused  both  sides  of  the  wa3'  to  church  to  be  plant- 
ed with  curious  flowers ; and  when  his  bride  said, 
“ Dear  Captain  Murderer,  I never  saw'  flowers  like 
these  before  : what  are  they  called?”  he  answered, 
“ They'  are  called  Garnish  for  house-lamb,”  and 
laughed  at  liis  ferocious  practical  joke  in  a horrid 
manner,  disquieting  the  minds  of  the  noble  bridal 
company  with  a ver3'  sharp  show  of  teeth,  then  dis- 
pla3»ed  for  the  first  time.  He  made  love  in  a coach 
and  six,  and  married  in  a coach  and  twelve,  and 
all  his  horses  were  milk-white  horses  with  one  red 
spot  on  the  back,  which  he  caused  to  be  hidden  by 
the  harness.  For  the  spot  would  come  there,  though 
every  horse  was  milk-white  when  Captain  Murder- 
er bought  him.  And  the  spot  was  3'oung  bride’s 
blood.  (To  this  terrific  point  I am  indebted  for 
my  first  personal  experience  of  a shudder  and  cold 
beads  on  the  forehead.)  When  Captain  Murderer 
had  made  an  end  of  feasting  and  revel^',  and  had 
dismissed  the  noble  guests,  and  wras  alone  with  his 
w ife  on  the  da3'  month  after  their  marriage,  it  was 
his  whimsical  custom  to  produce  a golden  rolling- 
pin  and  a silver  pie-board.  Now  there  was  this 
special  feature  in  the  Captain’s  courtships,  that  ho 
always  asked  if  the  young  lady  could  make  pie- 
crust, and  if  she  couldn’t  by  nature  or  education 
she  was  taught.  Well,  when  the  bride  saw  Cap- 
tain Murderer  produce  the  golden  rolling-pin  and 
silver  pie-board  she  remembered  this,  and  turned 
up  her  laced-silk  sleeves  to  make  a pie.  The  Cap- 
tain brought  out  a silver  pie-dish  of  immense  ca- 
pacit3',  and  the  Captain  brought  out  flour  and  but- 
ter and  eggs  and  all  things  needful,  except  the  in- 
side of  the  pie ; of  materials  for  the  staple  of  the 
pie  itself  the  Captain  brought  out  none.  Then  said 
the  lovely  bride,  “Dear  Captain  Murderer,  what 
pie  is  this  to  be?”  Ho  replied,  “A  meat  pie.” 
Then  said  the  lovely  bride,  “ Dear  Captain  Mur- 
derer, I see  no  meat.”  The  Captain  humorously 
retorted,  “ Look  in  the  glass.”  She  looked  in  the 
glass,  but  still  she  saw  no  meat,  and  then  the  Cap- 
tain roared  with  laughter,  and,  suddenly  frowning 
and  drawing  his  sword,  bade  her  roll  out  the  crust. 
So  she  rolled  out  the  crust,  dropping  large  tears 
upon  it  all  the  time  because  he  was  so  cross ; and 
when  she  had  lined  the  dish  with  crust  and  had 
cut  the  crust  all  read3'  to  fit  the  top,  the  Captain 
called  out,  “/  see  the  meat  in  the  glass!”  And 
the  bride  looked  up  at  the  glass  just  in  time  to  see 
the  Captain  cutting  her  head  off ; and  he  chopped 
her  in  pieces,  and  peppered  her,  and  salted  her,  and 
put  her  in  the  pie,  and  sent  it  to  the  baker’s,  and 
ate  it  all,  and  picked  the  bones. 

Captain  Murderer  went  on  in  this  way,  prosper- 
ing exceedingly,  until  he  came  to  choose  a bride 
from  two  tw'in  sisters,  and  at  first  didn’t  know 
which  to  choose.  For,  though  one  was  fair  and 
the  other  dark,  the3’  were  both  equally  beautiful. 
But  the  fair  twin  loved  him,  and  the  dark  twin 
hated  him,  so  he  chose  the  fair  one.  The  dark 
twin  would  have  prevented  the  marriage  if  she 
could,  but  she  couldn’t ; however,  on  the  night 
before  it,  much  suspecting  Captain  Murderer,  she 
stole  out  and  climbed  his  garden  wall,  and  looked 
in  at  his  window  through  a chink  in  the  shutter, 
and  saw  him  having  his  teeth  filed  sharp.  Next 
da3r  she  listened  all  da3',  and  heard  him  make  his 
joke  about  the  houso-lamb.  And  that  day  month 
he  had  the  paste  rolled  out,  and  cut  the  faif  twin’s 
head  off,  and  chopped  her  in  pieces,  and  peppered 
her,  and  salted  her,  and  put  her  in  the  pie,  and  sent 
it  to  the  baker’s,  and  ate  it  all,  and  picked  the  bones. 

Now  the  dark  twin  had  had  her  suspicions  much 
increased  b3'  the  filing  of  the  Captain’s  teeth,  and 
again  l>3'  the  house-lamb  joke.  Putting  all  thing* 
together  when  he  gave  out  that  her  sister  was 
dead,  she  divined  the  truth,  and  determined  te  be 
revenged.  So  she  went  up  to  Captain  Murderer’s 
house,  and  knocked  at  the  knocker  and  pulled  at 
the  bell,  and  when  the  Captain-  came  to  the  door, 
said:  “Dear  Captain  Murderer,  marry  me  next, 
for  I always  loved  3'ou  and  was  jealous  of  my  sis- 
ter.” The  Captain  took  it  as  a compliment,  and 
made  a polite  answer,  and  the  marriage  was  quick- 
ly arranged.  On  the  night  before  it  the  bride 
again  climbed  to  his  window,  and  again  saw  him 
having  his  teeth  filed  sharp.  At  this  sight  she 
laughed  such  a terrible  laugh  at  the  chink  in  the 
shutter  that  the  Captain’s  blood  curdled,  and  he 
said:  “I  hope  nothing  has  disagreed  with  me!” 
At  that  she  laughed  again,  a still  more  terrible 
laugh,  and  the  shutter  was  opened  and  search  made, 
but  she  was  nimbly  gone  and  there  was  no  one. 
Next  da3r  the3’  went  to  church  in  the  coach  and 
twelve  and  were  married.  And  that  da3r  month 
she  rolled  the  pie-crust  out,  and  Captain  Murderer 
cut  her  head  off,  and  chopped  her  in  pieces,  and 
peppered  her,  and  salted  her,  and  put  her  in  the 
pie,  and  sent  it  to  the  baker’s,  and  at«  it  all,  and 
picked  the  bones. 

But  before  she  began  to  roll  out  the  paste  she 
had  taken  a deadly  poison  of  a most  awful  charac- 
ter, distilled  from  toads’  e3’es  and  spiders’  knees ; 
and  Captain  Murderer  had  hardl3*  picked  her  last 
bone  when  he  began  to  swell,  and  to  turn  blue,  and 
to  be  all  over  spots,  and  to  scream.  And  he  went 
on  swelling  and  turning  bluer  and  being  more  all 
over  spots  and  screaming,  until  he  reached  from 
floor  to  ceiling  and  from  wall  to  wall ; and  then,  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  blew  up  with  a loud 
explosion.  At  the  sound  of  it  all  the  milk-white 
horses  in  the  stables  broke  their  halters  and  went 
mad,  and  then  .they  galloped  over  every  body  in 
Captain  Murderer’s  house  (beginning  with  the  fam- 
ily blacksmith,  who  had  filed  his  teeth)  until  the 
whole  were  dead,  and  then  the3'  galloped  away. 

Hundreds  of  times  did  I hear  this  legend  of 
Captain  Murderer  in  mv  early  3'outh,  and  added 
hundreds  of  times  was  there  a mental  compulsion 
upon  me  in  bed  to  peep  in  at  his  window,  as  the 
dark  twin  peeped,  and  to  revisit  his  horrible  house, 
and  look  at  him  in  his  blue  and  spotty  and  scream- 
ing stage,  as  ho  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling  and 
from  wall  to  wall.  The  3'oung  woman  who  brought 
me  acquainted  with  Captain  Murderer  had  a fiend- 
ish enjoyment  of  my  terrors,  and  used  to  begin,  I 
remember — as  a sort  of  introductory  overture — 
by  clawing  the  air  with  both  hands,  and  uttering 


a long,  low,  hollow  groan.  So  acutely  did  I suffer 
from  this  ceremony  in  combination  with  this  infer- 
nal Captain,  that  I sometimes  used  to  plead  I 
thought  I was  hardly  strong  enough  and  old  enough 
to  hear  the  stor3r  again  just  yet.  But  she  never 
spared  me  one  word  of  it,  and  indeed  commended 
the  awful  chalice  to  my  lips  as  the  only  preserva- 
tive known  to  science  against  “ The  Black  Cat” — 
a weird  and  glaring-eyed  supernatural  Tom,  who 
was  reputed  to  prowl  about  the  world  b3’  night, 
sucking  the  breath  of  infanc3r,  and  who  was  en- 
dowed with  a special  thirst  (as  I was  given  to  un- 
derstand) for  mine. 

This  female  bard — may  she  have  been  repaid  my 
debt  of  obligation  to  her  in  the  matter  of  night- 
mares and  perspirations ! — reappears  in  m3'  mem- 
ory as  the  daughter  of  a shipwright.  Her  name 
was  Mercy,  though  she  had  none  on  me.  There 
was  something  of  a ship-building  flavor  in  the  fol- 
lowing story.  As  it  always  recurs  to  me  in  a vague 
association  with  calomel  pills,  I believe  it  to  have 
been  reserved  for  dull  nights  when  I was  low  with 
medicine : 

There  was  once  a shipwright,  and  he  wrought  in 
a Government  Yard,  and  his  name  was  Chips. 
And  his  father’s  name  before  him  was  Chips,  and 
his  father’s  name  before  him  was  Chips,  and  they 
were  all  Chipses.  And  Chips  the  father  had  sold 
himself  to  the  Devil  for  an  iron  pot  and  a bushel 
of  tenpenn3'  nails  and  half  a ton  of  copper  and  a rat 
that  could  speak ; and  Chips  the  grandfather  had 
sold  himself  to  the  Devil  for  an  iron  pot  and  a 
bushel  of  tenpenny  nails  and  half  a ton  of  copper 
and  a rat  that  could  speak  ; and  Chips  the  great- 
grandfather had  disposed  of  himself  in  the  same 
direction  on  the  same  terms ; and  the  bargain  had 
run  in  the  famil3'  for  a long,  long  time.  So  one 
day  when  young  Chips  was  at  work  in  the  Dock 
all  alone,  down  in  the  dark  hold  of  an  old  Sevent3*- 
four  that  was  hauled  up  for  repairs,  the  Devil  pre- 
sented himself,  and  remarked : 

“A  Lemon  lias  pips, 

And  a Yard  has  ship?, 

And  i’ll  have  Chips!” 

(I  don’t  know  why,  but  this  fact  of  the  Devil’s  ex- 
pressing himself  in  rhyme  was  peculiarly  trying  to 
me.)  Chips  looked  up  when  he  heard  the  words, 
and  there  lie  saw  the  Devil  with  saucer  eyes  that 
squinted  on  a terrible  great  scale,  and  that  struck 
out  sparks  of  blue  fire  continual^'.  And  when- 
ever he  winked  his  e3'es  showers  of  blue  sparks 
came  out,  and  his  eyelashes  made  a clattering  like 
flints  and  steels  striking  lights.  And  hanging  over 
one  of  his  arms  by  the  handle  was  an  iron  pot,  and 
under  that  arm  was  a bushel  of  tenpenny  nails, 
and  under  his  other  arm  was  half  a ton  of  copper, 
and  sitting  on  one  of  his  shoulders  was  a rat  that 
could  speak.  So  the  Devil  said  again : 

“A  Lemon  1ms  pips, 

And  a Yard  lias  ships. 

And  i’ll  have  Chips!" 

(The  invariable  effect  of  this  alarming  tautology 
on  the  part  of  the  Evil  Spirit  was  to  deprive  me  of 
my  senses  for  some  moments.)  So  Chips  answered 
never  a word,  but  went  on  with  his  work.  “ What 
are  3’ou  doing,  Chips?”  said  the  rat  that  could  speak. 
“I  am  putting  in  new  planks  where  3'ou  and  your 
gang  have  eaten  old  awa3',”  said  Chips.  “ But  we’ll 
eat  them  too,”  said  the  rat  that  could  speak ; “ and 
we’ll  let  in  the  water,  and  we’ll  drown  the  crew, 
and  we’ll  eat  them  too.”  Chips,  being  onl3'  a 
shipwright,  and  not  a Man-of-war’s  man,  said, 
“You  are  welcome  to  it.”  But  he  couldn’t  keep 
his  syes  off  the  half  a ton  of  copper  or  the  bushel  of 
tenpenny  nails;  for  nails  and  copper  a jje  a ship- 
wright’s sweet-hearts,  and  shipwrights  will  run 
away  with  them  whenever  the3'  can.  So  the 
Devil  said,  “ I see  what  3’ou  are  looking  at,  Chips. 
You  had  better  strike  the  bargain.  You  know  the 
terms.  Your  father  before  you  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  and  so  were  your  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  before  him.”  Says  Chips,  “I 
like  the  copper,  and  I like  the  nails,  and  I don’t 
mind  the  pot,  but  I don’t  like  the  rat.”  Says  the 
Devil,  fiercely,  “You  can’t  have  the  metal  with- 
out him  — and  he's  a curioshy.  I’m  going.” 
Chips,  afraid  of  losing  the  half  a ton  of  copper  and 
the  bushel  of  nails,  then  said,  “ Give  us  hold !”  So 
he  got  the  copper  and  the  nails  and  the  pot  and  the 
rat  that  could  speak,  and  the  Devil  vanished. 

Chips  sold  the  copper,  and  he  sold  the  nails,  and 
he  would  have  sold  the  pot ; but  whenever  lie  of- 
fered it  for  sale  the  rat  was  in  it,  and  the  dealers 
dropped  it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  sa3’  to  the 
bargain.  So  Chips  resolved  to  kill  the  rat,  and, 
being  at  work  in  the  Yard  one  da3',  with  a great 
kettle  of  hot  pitch  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  iron 
pot  with  the  rat  in  it  on  the  other,  he  turned  the 
scalding  pitch  into  the  pot,  and  filled  it  full.  Then 
he  kept  his  C3’e  upon  it  till  it  cooled  and  hardened, 
and  then  he  let  it  stand  for  twent3'  days,  and  then 
he  heated  the  pitch  again  and  turned  it  back  into 
the  kettle,  and  then  he  sank  the  pot  in  water  for 
twenty  days  more,  and  then  he  got  the  smelters  to 
put  it  in  the  furnace  for  twenty'  da3's  more,  and 
then  they  gave  it  him  out,  red-hot,  and  looking 
like  red-hot  glass  instead  of  iron — yet  there  was 
the  rat  in  it,  just  the  same  as  ever ! And  the  mo- 
ment it  caught  his  eye,  it  said,  with  a jeer : 

“A  Lemon  lias  pips, 

And  a Yard  has  ships, 

And  i’ll  have  Chips!" 

(For  this  Refrain  I had  waited  since  its  last  ap- 
pearance with  inexpressible  horror,  which  now 
culminated.)  Chips  now  felt  certain  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  rat  would  stick  to  him  ; the  rat,  an- 
swering his  thought,  said,  “1  will — like  pitch!” 

Now,  as  the  rat  leaped  out  of  the  pot  when  it 
had  spoken,  and  made  off,  Chips  began  to  hope 
that  it  wouldn’t  keep  its  word.  But  a terrible 
thing  happened  next  da3'.  For,  when  dinner-time 
came  and  the  Dock-bell  rang  to  strike  work,  he 
put  his  rule  into  the  long  pocket  at  the  side  of  his 
trowsers,  and  there  he  found  a rat — not  that  rat, 
but  another  rat.  And  in  his  hat  he  found  another ; 
and  in  his  pocket-handkerchief  another ; and  in  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat,  when  he  pulled  it  on  to  go  to 
dinner,  two  more.  And  from  that  time  he  found 
himself  so  frightfully  intimate  with  all  the  rats  in 


the  Yard  that  the3'  climbed  up  his  legs  when  he 
was  at  work,  and  sat  on  his  tools  while  he  used 
them.  And  they  could  all  speak  to  one  another, 
and  he  understood  what  they  said.  And  they  got 
into  his  lodging,  and  into  his  bed,  and  into  his  tea- 
pot, and  into  his  beer,  and  into  his  boots.  And  he 
was  going  to  be  married  to  a corn-chandler’s  daugh- 
ter ; and  when  he  gave  her  a work-box  he  had  him- 
self made  for  her,  a rat  jumped  out  of  it ; and  when 
he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  a rat  clung  about 
her ; so  the  marriage  was  broken  off,  though  the 
bans  were  already  twice  put  up— which  the  par- 
ish-clerk well  remembers,  for,  as  he  handed  the 
book  to  the  clergyman  for  the  second  time  of  ask- 
ing, a large  fat  rat  ran  over  the  leaf.  (By  this 
time  a special  cascade  of  rats  was  rolling  down  my 
back,  and  the  whole  of  my  small  listening  person 
was  overrun  with  them.  At  intervals,  ever  since, 
I have  been  morbidly  afraid  of  m3’  own  pocket,  lest 
my  exploring  hand  should  find  a specimen  or  two 
of  those  vermin  in  it.) 

You  ma3T  believe  that  all  this  was  very  terrible 
to  Chips ; but  even  all  this  was  not  the  worst.  He 
knew  besides  what  the  rats  were  doing  wherever 
they  were.  So  sometimes  he  would  cry  aloud, 
when  lie  was  at  his  club  at  night,  “ Oh  ! keep  the 
rats  out  of  the  convicts’  busing-ground ! Don’t 
let  them  do  that!”  Or,  “There’s  one  of  them  at 
the  cheese  down  stairs!”  Or,  “There’s  two  of 
them  smelling  at  the  baby  in  the  garret!”  Or 
other  things  of  that  sort.  At  last  he  was  voted 
mad,  and  lost  his  work  in  the  Yard,  and  could  get 
no  other  work.  But  King  George  wanted  men ; 
so  before  very  long  he  got  pressed  for  a sailor.  And 
so  he  was  taken  off  in  a boat  one  evening  to  his 
ship,  lying  at  Spithead,  ready  to  sail.  And  so  the 
first  thing  he  made  out  in  her  as  he  got  near  her 
was  the  figure-head  of  the  old  Seventy-four,  where 
he  had  seen  the  Devil.  She  was  called  the  Ar- 
gonaut, and  they  rowed  right  under  the  bowsprit, 
where  the  figure-head  of  the  A rgonaut,  with  a sheep- 
skin in  his  hand  and  a blue  gown  on,  was  looking 
out  to  sea  ; and  sitting  staring  on  his  forehead  was 
the  rat  who  could  speak,  and  his  exact  words  were 
these  : “ Chips  aho3- ! Old  bo3’ ! We’ve  prptty 
well  ate  them  too,  and  will  drown  the  crew,  and 
will  eat  them  too !”  (Here  I always  became  ex- 
ceedingly faint,  and  would  have  asked  for  water, 
but  that  I was  speechless.) 

The  ship  was  bound  for  the  Indies;  and  if  3-oa 
don’t  know  where  that  is,  you  ought  to.  The  ship 
set  sail  that  ver3'  night,  and  she  sailed,  and  sailed, 
and  sailed.  Chips’s  feelings  were  dreadful.  No- 
thing ever  equaled  his  terrors.  No  wonder.  At 
last,  one  day  he  asked  leave  to  speak  to  the  Admi- 
ral. The  Admiral  giv’leave.  Chips  went  down  on 
his  knees  in  the  Great  State  Cabin.  “ Your  Hon- 
or, unless  3'our  Honor,  without  a moment’s  loss  of 
time,  makes  sail  for  the  nearest  shore,  this  is  a 
doomed  ship,  and  her  name  is  the  Collin !”  “Young 
man,  your  words  are  a madman’s  words.”  “Your 
Honor,  no;  the3'  are  nibbling  us  away.”  “ The3’  ?” 
“ Your  Honor,  them  dreadful  rats.  Dust  and  hol- 
lowness where  solid  oak  ought;  to  be  ! Eats  nib- 
bling a grave  for  even*  man  on  board ! Oh ! 
Does  your  Honor  love  3*our  Lady  and  your  pretty 
children?”  “Yes,  my  man,  to  be  sure.”  “Then, 
for  God’s  sake,  make  "for  the  nearest  shore,  for  at 
this  present  moment  the  rats  are  all  stopping  in 
their  work,  and  are  all  looking  straight  toward  you 
with  bare  teeth,  and  are  all  sa3’ing  to  one  another 
that  you  shall  never,  never,  never,  never  see  your 
Lad3'  and  3'our  children  more.”  “ My  poor  fellow, 
you  are  a case  for  the  doctor.  Sentry,  take  care 
of  this  man !” 

So  ho  was  bled  and  he  was  blistered,  and  he  was 
this  and  that,  for  six  whole  days  and  nights.  So 
then  he  again  asked  leave  to  speak  to  the  Admiral. 
The  Admiral  giv’  leave.  He  went  down  on  his 
knees  in  the  Great  State  Cabin.  “ Now,  Admiral, 
3’ou  must  die  ! You  took  no  warning ; 3*ou  must 
die!  The  rats  are  never  wrong  in  their  calcula- 
tions, and  they  make  out  that  they’ll  be  through  at 
twelve  to-night.  So  you  must  die  ! — with  me  and 
all  the  rest !”  And  so  at  twelve  o’clock  there  was 
a great  leak  reported  in  the  ship,  and  a torrent  of 
water  rushed  in,  and  nothing  could  stop  it,  and 
they  all  went  down,  even’  living  soul.  And  vhat 
the  rats — being  water-rats — left  of  Chips  at  last 
floated  to  shore,  and  sitting  on  him  was  an  immense 
overgrown  rat,  laughing,  that  dived  when  the 
corpse  touched  the  beach  and  never  came  up.  And 
there  was  a deal  of  sea-weed  on  the  remains.  And 
if  you  get  thirteen  bits  of  sea-weed,  and  dry  them 
and  burn  them  in  the  fire,  the3'  will  go — off— like 
in  these  thirteen  words  as  plain  as  plain  can  be : 

“A  Lemon  has  pips. 

And  a Yard  has  ships, 

And  I've  got  Chips!" 

The  same  female  bard  — descended,  possibly, 
from  thoso  terrible  old  Scalds  who  seem  to  have 
existed  for  the  express  purpose  of  addling  the 
brains  of  mankind  when  the3'  begin  to  investigate 
languages — made  a standing  pretense  which  great- 
ly assisted  in  forcing  me  back  to  a number  of 
hideous  places  that  I would  b3'  all  means  have 
avoided.  This  pretense  was,  that  all  her  ghost 
stories  had  occurred  to  her  own  relations.  Polite- 
ness toward  a meritorious  family,  therefore,  forbade 
my  doubting  them,  and  they  acquired  an  air  of 
authentication  that  impaired  m3'  digestive  powers 
for  life.  There  was  a narrative  concerning  an  un- 
earthly animal  foreboding  death,  which  appeared 
in  the  open  street  to  a parlor-maid  who  “ went  to 
fetch  the  beer”  for  supper : first  (as  I now  recall  it) 
assuming  the  likeness  of  a black  dog,  and  grad- 
ually rising  on  its  hind-legs  and  swelling  into  the 
semblance  of  some  quadruped  greatly  surpassing  a 
hippopotamus:  which  apparition — not  because  1 
deemed  it  in  the  least  improbable,  but  because  I 
felt  it  to  be  really  too  large  to  bear— I feebly  en- 
deavored to  explain  away.  But  on  Mercy’s  re- 
torting with  wounded  dignit3’that  the  parlor-maid 
was  her  own  sister-in-law,  I perceived  there  was 
no  hope,  and  resigned  lm’self  to  this  zoological 
phenomenon  as  one  of  my  many  pursuers.  There 
was  another  narrative  describing  the  apparition  of 
a young  woman  who  came  out  of  a glass-case  and 
haunted  another  voung  woman  until  the  other 
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h«nes  ("Lord ! To  think  of  its  being  so  particular 
.bout  its  bones !)  were  buried  under  the  glass-case, 
whereas  she  required  them  to  be  interred,  with  ev- 
rv  Undertaking  solemnity  up  to  twenty-four  pound 
ten  in  another  particular  place.  This  narrative  I 
sidered  j had  a personal  interest  in  disproving, 
because  we  had  glass-cases  at  home,  and  how, 
therwise,  was  I to  be  guaranteed  from  the  intru- 
°.  0f  young  women  requiring  me  to  bury  them 
81  to  twenty-four  pound  ten,  when  I had  only  two- 
a week  ? But  my  remorseless  nurse  cut  the 
cround  from  under  my  tender  feet,  by  informing 
me  that  She  was  the  other  young  woman;  and  I 
couldn’t  say  “ I don’t  believe  you it  was  not 

^iSuch  aro  a few  of  the  uncommercial  journeys 
that  I was  forced  to  make,  against  my  will,  when 
I was  very  young  and  unreasoning.  And  really, 
as  to  the  latter  part  of  them,  it  is  not  so  very  long 
•fro— now  I come  to  think  of  it— that  I was  asked 


« WILT  THOU  KISS  ME  ?” 

When  I ask’d  her,  “Wilt  thou  kiss  mo?” 

Naught  she  said,  but  hung  her  cheek  so, 
As  if  she  were  thinking,  thinking 
Whether  she  might  do’t  or  no. 

Then  her  fair,  kind  face  upturning, 

One  sweet  touch  I there  did  win ; 

As  if  she  were  thinking,  thinking 
Such  small  graces  are  no  sin. 

She  therein  lost  no  composure, 

Nor  ashamed  did  she  seem ; 

Truly  chaste  may  grant  such  favor, 

And  therein  lose  no  esteem. 


DEAL  BEACH. 

"No,  Amos,  no — I’m  not  cruel ; not  hard-heart- 
ed. I would  not  injure  you  for  the  world— you 
who  have  been  only  good  to  me  and  mine ; and 
for  that  very  reason  I would  tell  you  the  plain 
truth.  I do  not  understand  you  at  all  when  you 
tell  me  of  this  fearful  love : all  your  pleading  only 
frightens  me.  Have  we  not  been  as  brother  and 
sister  all  our  lives  ? Why  should  you  feel  so  dif- 
ferently toward  me  now?  Mother  says  you  aro 
another  son  to  her  since  William  went  to  the  army. 
Why  can’t  you  stay  at  home  where  we  need  you 
so  much,  and  be  the  same  dear,  good  brother  to 
me  you  always  have  been?  ’Tis  you  who  are 
hard-hearted  and  cruel  to  say  that  I make  you  go 
away  when  I don’t  want  you  to  go  at  all.” 

"I  don’t  mean  to  blame  you,  Alice,  but  I must 
go.  I’ve  thought  of  you  with  every  hand’s  turn 
I have  done  here  for  so  long  that  I couldn’t  bring 
the  cows  from  the  meadow-lot,  or  go  down  to  the 
spring  there  for  water,  without  being  minded  of 
you  at  every  step.  Even  my  boat  has  your  name 
on  her,  and  I couldn’t  paint  it  out  nohow.  I 
could  not  go  on  here  in  the  old  way  without  the 
old  hopes  and  thoughts  about  you.  It  always 
seemed  to  me,  Alice,  just  as  thougli  ’twas  natural 
and  right  for  you  to  love  me— just  as  though,  when 
times  come  right  again,  we’d  be  married  and — ” 

" There,  don’t  talk  so  any  more,  Amos.  I can’t 
feel  as  you  do,  and  I don’t  want  to,  either.  I 
would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  have  you  stay 
home  and  be  reasonable,  as  you  ought  to,  but  I 
can’t  be  sentimental.  I’ll  spin  for  you  and  weavo 
for  you,  but  love  you  in  that  way  I can  not.  I 
don’t  know  how,  and  that’s  the  end  of  it.” 

Much  longer  the  young  people  talked  together, 
but  “ the  end  of  it”  was  as  the  maiden  had  said  ; 
and  so  Amos  Conover  went  away  to  share  the 
hardships  and  glory  of  those  men  who  suffered 
through  that  frigid  winter  in  Valley  Forge,  and  an 
after  summer  on  the  scorching  plains  of  Monmouth. 
At  long  intervals  the  families  at  Deal  would  hear 
some  word  of  him,  and  ever  that  he  was  foremost 
among  the  many  brave.  Who  so  daring  as  those 
unhappy  ones  without  hopes  to  make  life  dear? 
When  Amos  left  Deal  he  bitterly  thought  he  cared 
not  if  he  never  saw  home  again. 

’Twas  nearly  two  years  after  young  Conover  left 
home  when  William  Hendrickson — Alice’s  brother 
— returned  on  leave,  bringing  the  news  that  Amos 
had  been  promoted.  He  was  to  have  a company  as 
soon  as  he  attained  his  majority,  and  he  had  earn- 
ed his  honors.  II is  name  was  always  offered  when 
volunteers  were  called  for  services  of  difficulty  and 
danger;  and  his  ’longshore  education  in  habits  of 
endurance,  his  hardihood  and  self-reliance,  render- 
ed him  peculiarly  capable  of  acting  where  instant 
ability  and  cool  courage  alone  could  snatch  suc- 
cess from  the  very  jaws  of  threatening  destruc- 
tion. With  the  natural  instinct  of  youth  clinging 
to  life,  he  would  sometimes  shrink  from  an  unusu- 
ally hazardous  undertaking;  but  at  such  moments 
a desperate  memory  of  Alice  would  urge  him  on, 
and  thinking,  “ I know  she’ll  be  sorry  if  I never 
come  back,”  he  would  dash  eagerly  forward  into 
the  most  reckless  exploits.  And  when,  returning 
from  some  perilous  scout,  he  glided  quietly  in 
among  his  companions  round  the  camp-fire,  their 
earnest  welcome  and  sincere  praise  only  made  him 
long  for  welcome  and  praLe  which  could  not  be 
his.  Even  the  commendations  of  the  chief  lost 
half  their  value  because  they  could  not  be  heard 
at  home.  “ Would  she  care  to  know  they  call  me 
brave  ?”  This  question,  always  recurring,  and  al- 
ways despairingly  answered,  stirred  the  heart  of 

he  young  soldier  continually,  stimulating  him  to 
new  deeds  of  heroism  until  “ Cool  Conover”  be- 
came known  to  friends  and  foes  as  the  impersona- 
tion of  skill  and  daring. 

During  the  memorable  spring  of  1778  the  forces 
th  IF  ^enr*’  Clinton  entered  New  Jersey,  whither 
,^ere  immediately  followed  by  Washington. 

e light  troops  of  the  Continental  army,  espe- 

la  y the  “Jersey  Blues,”  were  very  active  in 
harassing  the  enemy,  cutjnrjgqff'  jhis  foraging  par- 


ties and  the  plundering  bands  of  Kneiphausen’s 
Hessians.  Often  and  often  the  minute-men  of 
Monmouth  would  visit  their  homes,  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  only  to  defend  them  against  the 
marauding  attacks  of  these  German  troopers. 

Our  young  Captain  and  his  little  command  were 
not  idle  at  this  time  of  need.  Hardly  could  an 
expedition  leave  the  Hessian  camp  so  secretly'  that 
these  watchful  ones  would  not  know'  of  it.  Hard- 
ly could  the  troopers  move  so  quickly  or  quietly' 
that  a small  but  gallant  band  would  not  dash  in 
upon  them  and  prevent  the  contemplated  mischief, 
or  at  least  avenge  the  attack  and  rescue  the  pris- 
oners. So  often  did  the  young  Jerseyman  send 
the  moss-troopers  flying  home,  burdened  with  hard 
knocks  instead  of  booty,  that  the  whole  Kneiphau- 
sen  brigade  learned  to  dread  the  name  of  Cool  Con- 
over, or  “ Rovcnhoven,”  as  they  called  him. 

During  the  night  succeeding  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth Sir  Henry  Clinton  withdrew  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  battle-ground,  and  retreated  toward 
the  sea-board.  Washington  also  withdrew  north- 
ward, leaving  the  New  Jersey  contingent,  under 
General  Dickenson,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  Divided  into  small  skirmishing  parties, 
they  covered  the  whole  line  of  his  march,  carrying 
out  that  harassing  system  of  tactics  then  scorned  by' 
the  regulars,  under  the  name  of  “ bush-fighting,” 
but  since  adopted  into  the  best  armies  of  the  world. 

That  Captain  Conover  was  a leader  in  this  try- 
ing service  we  may  be  sure,  and,  as  usual,  the 
Hessians  were  the  objects  of  his  special  attention. 

Kneiphausen’s  dragoons  formed  a part  of  Clin- 
ton’s rear-guard,  and  their  raids  in  every  direction 
were  punished  with  a promptness  and  severity 
which  exasperated  them  to  the  last  degree.  Many 
an  old  farm-house  bears  witness  yet  to  the  sharp- 
ness of  these  struggles. 

At  noon,  on  the  second  day*  of  their  march,  the 
dragoons  halted  near  Eatontown.  On  resuming 
the  route  a detachment  of  about  sixty  men  de- 
ployed from  the  main  body  and  turned  oft’  south- 
ward toward  Long  Branch.  From  his  look-out, 
near  at  hand,  Conover  distinguished  the  buff  fac- 
ings of  a Continental  officer’s  uniform  in  their 
midst.  Unwilling  to  spare  a single  man  from  serv- 
ice which  needed  more  than  all,  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low them  alone.  Deputing  the  command  to  his 
lieutenant,  he  set  out,  with  a grim  smile  of  determ- 
ination, to  cope,  single-handed,  with  sixty  well- 
armed  ruffians,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  had 
cause  to  hate  him  bitterly'. 

Familiar  with  every  foot  of  the  ground,  ho  easily' 
kept  near  the  troops,  sometimes  gaining  an  advance 
by'  crossing  corners  and  lying  in  wait  for  them  to 
pass ; sometimes  far  in  the  rear,  when  the  open 
country  afforded  him  no  shelter.  The  prisoner 
he  recognized  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reynolds,  of 
New  York,  who  had  been  missing  since  the  day' 
of  battle.  Amos  rightly  supposed  they  were  has- 
tening to  embark  him  on  board  H.B.M.  sloop  of 
war  Vulture , known  to  be  in  the  offing  as  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Lord  Howe’s  fleet. 

As  they'  drew  near  the  sea-board,  where  old 
home  land-marks  grew  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  Atlantic  stirred 
up  old  home-memories,  his  indignant  hatred  of  the 
hireling  invaders  became  almost  uncontrollable. 
He  could  scarce  restrain  his  impulse  to  fire  on  them, 
and  then  spring  in  and  lay  about  him  right  and  left. 

Instead  of  stopping,  as  lie  had  expected,  at 
Long  Branch,  they'  kept  on  toward  Deal ; and  his 
thoughts,  which  had  until  now  been  for  the  pris- 
oner, turned  w ith  breathless  anxiety  to  his  home 
and  to  hers.  He  sought  in  vain  an  opportunity  to 
hasten  forward  and  warn  his  friends  of  the  near 
danger;  the  road  was  entirely  clear  — running 
through  level  fields  for  miles,  and  ’twas  only  with 
greatest  difficulty  he  contrived  to  keep  covered  in 
the  rear. 

On  arriving  at  Hendrickson’s  Lane  the  dragoons 
•topped,  and,  after  consulting  together  a moment, 
turned  in — apparently' attracted  by' the  sleek  cattle 
in  the  “ meadow-lot.”  With  a smothered  groan 
Amos  watched  them ; and  hardly  had  the  last  man 
disappeared  behind  the  hedge,  when  he  sprang  into 
the  field,  and,  crouching  along  & dry  ditch,  followed 
at  half-pistol  shot.  As  they  turned  into  the  door- 
yard  of  her  house  he  gained  the  shelter  of  a hay- 
stack, and,  peering  out,  saw  Alice  come  forth, 
startled  by  the  tramp  of  horses.  Lovelier  than 
ever  she  had  grown  in  the  years  since  they  parted. 
Even  the  brutal  dragoons  were  awed  by  this  vision 
of  virgin  beauty',  and  approached  her  with  certain 
respect.  She  evidently  did  not  understand  their 
demands,  which  were  repeated  to  her  mother  in 
such  threatening  manner  that  the  prisoner  imme- 
diately interfered.  A blow  from  the  back  of  a 
sabre  stretched  him  upon  the  floor,  where  he  was 
bound  and  then  lashed  fast  to  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  piazza. 

This  cruelty,  intended  to  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  defenseless  women,  excited  onlv  in- 
dignation and  abhorrence.  When  one  of  the  Hes- 
sians speaking  a little  English  commanded,  with 
much  blustering  and  cursing,  that  the  cows  should 
bo  brought  up  and  milked  for  them  before  they 
drove  them  off,  Alice  ran  to  the  bars  and  stood  be- 
fore them,  in  defiant  attitude,  declaring  not  a single 
animal  should  be  touched  while  she  lived.  How 
little  did  she  dream  that,  within  ten  yards,  Amos 
Conover  lay  concealed — trembling  with  loving  ad- 
miration and  fear  for  her ! 

I’oor  child  ! The  troopers  only'  laughed  at  her 
display'  of  courage,  and  were  soon  in  the  meadow 
driving  the  herd  toward  the  bars.  The  first  that 
came  up  was  a fine  white  cow,  which  Amos  remem- 
bered as  a pet  heifer  when  he  left  home.  She  was 
the  favorite  still,  and,  as  she  passed,  Alice  threw 
her  arms  about  the  poor  creature’s  neck  and  cried 
ifis  though  her  heart  would  break.  The  English- 
speaking  Hessian  came  to  put  a bridle-rein  on  the 
cow’s  horns,  and  fiercely'  ordered  Alice  away.  But 
she  clung  to  her  old  friend,  begging  that  this  one 
might  be  spared,  though  the  rest  of  the  herd  be 
taken.  With  a savage  oath  the  doomed  man 
seized  her  arm,  and,  throwing  her  to  the  ground, 
struck  her  with  the  end  of  the  bridle.  In  an  in- 
stant a rifle-ball  crashed  through  his  brain ; and 


as  other  troopers  rushed  forward,  laying  violent 
hands  on  Alice,  Cool  Conover  was  among  them — 
not  cool  now,  but  seething  and  boiling  to  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  with  burning  rage.  His  clubbed 
rifle,  whirling  in  swift  circles  round  .his  head ; pro- 
tecting himself  from  the  sabres,  and  felling  a foe 
at  each  down  swoop,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  Amos  was  no  mean  match  for  a dozen  fright- 
ened marauders.  But  how  may  one  man  prevail 
against  twenty — ay,  in  a moment  more,  against 
fifty'  heavily  armed  dragoons.  The  consternation 
produced  by  his  sudden  appearance  and  his  terrific 
blows  bring  to  our  hero’s  mind  the  wild  thought 
— to  catch  up  Alice  and  fly  while  he  may';  but  al- 
ready' ’tis  too  late.  Hemmed  in  on  every  side, 
borne  down  by  very  weight  of  numbers,  he  is  over- 
powered, disarmed,  and  pinioned  with  a saddle- 
girth. 

I suppose  I ought  to  say  here  that  Alice  had  be- 
come insensible ; but  as  she  did  not  do  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  truth  forbids  my  making  such  state- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  she  maintained  such  con- 
trol of  her  faculties,  that,  knowing  the  esteem  in 
which  Amos  was  held  by  the  Hessians,  she  re- 
pressed the  joyful  exclamation  which  rose  to  her 
lips,  and  did  not  allow  herself  to  recoguize  him  by 
word  or  deed. 

Not  so  considerate  wras  Colonel  Reynolds.  No 
sooner  was  Amos  brought  near  him  than  he  cried 
out,  in  astonishment,  “Good  Heavens,  Cool  Cono- 
ver, as  I live !” 

Cool  Conover!  “ Kalt  Kovenlioven !”  How 
the  words  flew  among  the  troopers ! “ Had  they 

really'  caught  him?”  They  could  scarce  credit 
their  good  fortune,  old  veterans  of  the  fight  com- 
ing to  peer  into  his  youthful  face  with  incredulous 
wonder.  Half-wild  with  delight,  they  dragged 
him  out  upon  the  grass,  and  went  dancing  round 
him  with  barbaric  yells  of  triumph.  The  horses 
even  were  brought  to  see,  in  the  hour  of  liis  fall, 
the  man  who  had  caused  them  many'  a hard  gallop. 

Since  the  discovery  was  made  and  beyond  rem- 
edy, Alice  no  longer  avoided  her  old-time  lover, 
but  sought  to  be  near  him  and  comfort  him  when- 
ever she  was  allowed  to.  She  blamed  herself 
greatly  for  being  the  cause  of  his  capture ; she 
would  never  cease  to  regret  bringing  him  to  harm. 
Then  she  reproved  his  temerity,  the  admiration 
of  her  eyes  belying  the  words  of  her  mouth  the 
while.  There  certainly'  was  no  need  that  she 
should  embrace  him  while  talking  with  him,  es- 
pecially' as  he  couldn’t  return  the  compliment. 
Perhaps  she  thought  to  protect  him  from  the  Hes- 
sian sabres,  or  perhaps  was  weeping  on  his  shoul- 
der. Not  a bit  of  it.  She  was  thinking  how  he 
might  escape,  and  telling  him  of  her  plans. 

“ I’ll  set  the  bam  on  fire,”  she  says ; “and  the 
moment  their  attention  is  distracted  by  that,  I’ll 
cut  this  band  and  you  can  be  off  on  one  of  their 
horses.” 

“No,  Alice,  bless  y'our  dear  heart ! They’d  only 
murder  you  if  I got  away'.  You  try  and  take  your 
mother  over  to  our  house,  and  any  silver  or  such 
like  that  you  can  carry  handy'.  Then  get  a team 
over  there  if  you  can,  and  all  drive  down  to  Cedar 
Island.” 

“ I’m  coming  back  to  help  you,  Amos.” 

"No,  no,  dear  girl,  you  mustn’t.  If  there  is 
any'  chance  you  may  be  sure  I’ll  try  it;  but  if  they' 
found  you  helping  me,  they’d  shoot  us  both  in  a 
minute.” 

Alice  thought  hut  did  not  say,  “Then  we  will 
die  together.” 

Fortunately  for  their  composure,  these  young 
people  did  not  understand  the  amiable  discussion 
going  on  around  them.  The  Hessians  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  hack 
their  captive  to  pieces  where  he  stood,  each  in  ro- 
tation giving  him  a cut,  or  hang  him,  like  a dog, 
to  the  nearest  tree.  The  argument  for  hanging 
finally  prevailed,  hanging  being  considered  the 
most  degrading  death. 

The  growth  of  wood  about  Deal  being  mostly 
small  cedars,  the  troopers  could  find  no  tree  suit- 
aide  for  their  purpose  except  on  the  far  side  of 
Poplar  Creek,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  To  the 
creek,  then , they’  took  their  way',  twenty’  men  march- 
ing in  advance;  next  the  fated  prisoner,  with  a 
guard  of  half  a dozen  on  each  side ; then  the  rest 
of  the  men — about  a score — bringing  up  the  rear. 

Poplar  Creek,  like  most  others  ’longshore,  is 
very  deep  except  just  at  the  mouth,  where  it  widens 
out  and  pours  across  the  beach  into  the  sea,  a broad, 
shallow'  stream.  The  procession,  accordingly,  pass- 
ed down  the  creek  to  the  shore,  where  they  pre- 
pared to  cross  with  precise  military  ceremony'. 
First,  the  twenty  in  advance  were  ordered  over, 
and  when  they'  were  in  position  on  the  other  side, 
the  prisoner  and  his  twelve  keepers  entered  the 
strenm,  thus  keeping  each  bank  guarded  while  the 
captive  was  crossing — a very  wise  disposition,  no 
doubt,  but  one  just  calculated  to  afford  the  daring 
’longshoreman  a chance  to  escape.  Nor  was  he 
slow  to  perceive  and  improve  it.  AVlien  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  he  contrived  to  stumble 
against  the  men  next  him,  on  the  off-shoro  side, 
and  threw  two  of  them  without  falling  himself. 
During  the  confusion  incident  to  their  struggling 
and  sputtering  in  the  water,  with  a mighty  effort 
lie  burst  his  bonds  and  was  off,  far  out  in  the  boil- 
ing surf. 

After  the  Dutch  bewildered  astonishment  had 
subsided  the  first  impulse  was  to  fire  on  the  bold 
sw'immer.  A dozen  ineffectual  shots  were  tried, 
and  then  the  captain  concluded  ’twas  only  a waste 
of  powder.  They  would  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing him  nearly  drown,  and  then  he  would  w’ash 
ashore  to  be  hung  after  all. 

It  certainly  did  seem  impossible  that  any'  hu- 
man bting  could  exist  in  the  surf  that  day'.  The 
wind  had  been  blowing  a gale  from  the  southward 
and  eastward,  and  the  breakers  rolled  in  over  the 
bar  higher  than  a two-story  house.  But  to  Cool 
Conover  the  chances  were  not  so  utterly  desperate 
as  they  seemed.  Familiar  with  the  spot  from 
childhood,  he  understood  well  all  its  dangers  and 
all  human  means  of  overcoming  them.  For  the 
rest  he  trusted  to  Providence.  Swimming  with 
all  his  strength,  be  would  dive  into  the  middle  of 


each  wave  as  he  met  it,  and  gaining  a little  as  it 
passed  over  him,  w'ould  take  a long  breath  and  be 
ready  for  the  next  one.  And  so,  more  than  half 
the  time  deep  buried  in  the  water,  ho  strove  man- 
fully’ on,  determined  to  drown  rather  than  go  hack. 
Two  or  three  times  his  brain  whirled  round, 
and  the  blackness  of  darkness  came  over  him  be- 
fore his  hard-tried  limbs  could  force  him  through 
the  solid  water.  Buffeted  and  dashed  about,  in 
spite  of  his  best  efforts,  by  the  combing  seas,  had 
not  spirit  and  flesh  been  strong  and  resolute  the 
Hessians  might  have  hung  his  body  yet.  But  at 
last,  weary  and  worn,  in  sad  plight  indeed,  he  did 
pull  through.  In  still  water  outside  the  bar,  hav- 
ing divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  boots,  he  could 
float  with  only  his  nose  and  mouth  out  of  water 
and  rest  in  comparative  comfort.  His  trials  were 
not  yet  over,  however.  If  he  proposed  to  wait  and 
land  under  cover  of  night  he  must  have  felt  that 
his  situation  was  hopeless.  As  the  lengthened 
shadows  slowly’  gathered  into  twilight  he  could 
see  the  dragoons  extending  their  line  up  and  down 
shore,  evidently  intending  to  bivouac  on  the  sand. 
Now  sw  imming  in  a little  way  as  the  first  breaker 
buoys  him  up,  he  can  see  them  gathering  wood  for 
tl^eir  camp  fires.  The  captain  has  a field  glass 
and  is  looking  off,  watching  for  the  Vulture  per- 
haps. Amos  wishes  she  would  stand  in  and  pick 
him  up;  there  might  be  a chance  of  exchange. 
Now  there  is  a hurried  movement  down  shore,  and 
the  bugle  calls  to  arms.  What  can  it  be? 

Far  aw'ay  to  the  southward  a little  speck,  at  one 
moment  dancing  feather-like  on  the  topmost  crest 
of  a w ave,  the  next  lost  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

A bit  of  drift  wouldn’t  ride  so  light  as  that ; surely 
it  must  be  a boat  ? And  with  rapid  strokes,  hand 
over  hand,  the  lone  sw'immer  also  hurries  down 
shore.  But  soon  he  is  forced  to  stop  breathless ; 
and  floating  awaits  the  approach  of  the  little  object 
slowly  drawing  nearer.  It  is  indeed  a boat;  a 
tiny',  crescent-shaped,  canoe-like  surf-skiff,  lap- 
streaked,  of  thin,  narrow  cedar  boards,  and  weigh- 
ing hardly’  more  than  a hundred  pounds.  Amos 
knows  all  this  in  a moment.  That  skill'  was  built 
by’  his  hands.  ’Tis  his  own  little  boat,  bearing 
Alice’s  name,  the  name  he  couldn’t  paint  out,  no- 
how. And — God  bless  her ! — Alice  herself  liolda 
the  oars. 

"With  flying  curls,  and  head  over  shoulder,  she 
watches  the  tremendous  seas  as  they  come  thunder- 
ing in,  threatening  instant  destruction  to  her  frail 
bark.  But,  guided  by’  her  steady’  hand,  the  good 
skiff  springs  lightly’  up,  high  up  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  water,  lingers  an  instant  on  its 
foam-crowned  crest,  then  with  a dart,  like  the 
swoop  of  an  osprey,  shoots  swiftly  down  the  far 
side. 

Amos  waves  his  hand  and  tries  to  shout.  Ilis 
breath  is  almost  gone,  and  from  his  throat,  filled 
with  salt-water,  comes  only  a gurgling  moan.  No 
matter,  he  has  seen  her  and  she  knows  it. 

They  have  seen  her  too  from  the  shore.  Tho 
valiant  Hessians  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array’. 
The  enemy  is  in  sight ; a defenseless  girl ; out  on 
the  heaving  ocean,  alone  in  an  open  boat.  Cour- 
age, brave  soldiers,  fifty  carbines  strong.  Steady’ 
in  the  ranks  now.  “ Make  ready ! Take  aim ! 
Fire !” 

Two  or  three  scattering  shots  answ’er  the  com- 
mand. They  might  as  well  have  been  fired  at  a 
sw’allow  on  the  wing  as  at  that  soaring,  diving  lit- 
tle egg-shell,  tossing  on  the  long  seas.  For  hu- 
manity’s sake  let  us*  believe  that  most  of  the  troop- 
ers emptied  their  pans,  and  not,  as  they  assert, 
that  the  ocean  spray  has  dampened  their  powder. 

Alice  does  not  even  know  of  the  kind  messages 
the  Hessians  are  sending  after  her.  Every  nerve 
sharp  braced,  every’  fibre  tense  with  exertion,  the 
noble  girl  sees  only  the  coming  waves — hears  only 
their  hollow  roar  as  they  dash  upon  the  sand. 
The  least  turn  of  an  oar  might  swamp  her  boat, 
and  leave  her — brother  to  drown.  She  does  not 
once  turn  her  head,  but  with  steady’,  well-timed 
strokes,  slowly  draws  near  to  him.  Though  al- 
most exhausted,  he  swims  into  the  surf  to  meet 
her.  She  sees  him  coming,  and  waits  in  tho 
trough,  as  he  is  thrown  toward  her  by  a curling 
wave.  He  grasps  the  quarter-rail,  and  she  leans 
far  over  the  other  side  to  balance  his  weight  as  he 
clambers  in.  But  the  wave  lifts  the  light  boat 
away  from  him,  and  his  strength  is  all  gone.  For 
the  first  time  Alice  pales  with  alarm.  What  can 
she  do ? If  she  but  move  toward  him,  the  canoe 
will  turn  over,  and  both  be  lest.  Her  despair  is 
complete  when  she  sees  him  loose  first  one  hand, 
then  the  other,  and  drop  into  the  sea.  The  next 
moment,  however,  his  face  appears  above  the  stern- 
board,  smiling  encouragingly'.  Clinging  to  the 
board,  he  directs  her,  in  hoarse,  choking  whispers, 
to  pull  out  over  the  bar.  How  gladly  she  bends 
to  the  work  ! The  little  boat  does  not  lift  quicker 
to  a sea  than  her  heart  to  his  gasping  w’ords. 

’Tis  a weary  pull,  towing  a man’s  weight  so  far. 
Those  poor  arms  do  ache  terribly.  But  when  they 
reach  still  water,  where  she  can  at  last  ship  the 
oars,  she  springs  to  the  stern  locker,  and  her 
strength  is  renewed  as  her  hands  touch  his,  cold 
and  inanimate  though  they  are.  She  almost  lifts 
him  into  the  boat,  where  he  sinks  down,  limp  and 
lifeless  enough  — near  indeed  to  the  alternative 
which  he  chose  rather  than  hanging. 

Oh  for  a girl,  in  these  days,  with  the  forethought 
which  placed  in  that  boat  a heavy  coat  and  the 
stores  a half-drowned  man  might  need  ! Thanks 
to  such  considerateness,  and  to  the  kindest  minis- 
trations, Amos  soon  revived,  and  in  an  hour  was 
pulling  lustily  up-shore,  by  light  of  the  stars. 
That  l.e  was  not  much  the  w’orse  for  his  long  bath 
I infer  from  his  marching  back  to  Deal  that  night, 
surprising  the  Hessians  with  force  enough  to  put 
them  utterly  to  rout,  rescuing  Colonel  Reynolds, 
and  saving  his  home  and  hers  from  pillage. 

I know  not  what  change  may  have  come  to  the  . 
heart  of  Alice  Hendrickson  during  that  night  on 
the  sea ; but  certain  it  is  she  afterward  became  the 
wife  of  Amos.  Their  story  was  tola  to  the  writer 
hereof  by  their  son,  Captain  Ben  Conover,  tho 
braveJ(i*ftj^Ffkpf|of|P5£[i,-j 
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“ DANIEL  BOONE.”— [Drawn  by  T.  C.  Carpkndale.] 


THE  GREAT  RACE  NEXT  WEEK. 

We  publish  herewith  portraits  of  Congarec, 
Planet,  and  Daniel  Boone,  the  three  horses  which 
are  to  run  for  the  great  $20,000  sweepstakes  on 
25th,  on  the  Fashion  Course.  Seldom  has  am-  race 
in  this  country  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
the  amount  of  money  invested  in  bets  is  said  to  be 
unusually  large.  The  rivalry  between  Daniel 
Boone,  the  champion  of  the  West,  and  Congaree, 
the  champion  of  the  South,  appears  to  partake  of 
the  warmth  of  the  Presidential  contest. 

Daniel  Booni:  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Cottrell 
and  Brodnax.  of  Mobile.  He  is  over  sixteen  hands ; 


strong  and  well  furnished;  his  color,  bay  brown, 
with  black  legs  and  white  fetlocks.  Wilkes's  Spirit 
publishes  the  following  record  of  his  pedigree  and 
performance : 

“Daniel  Boone  is  by  Lexington,  out  of  Magnolia  by 
Imp.  Glencoe.  He  made  his  first  appearance  when  a 
three-year-old  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  May  23,  1859, 
and  was  beaten  in  the  Association  Stake  for  three-year- 
olds,  mile  bents.  The  chestnut  colt  by  Albion,  dam  by 
Leviathan,  won,  and  Boone  was  distanced  in  the  third 
heat  with  two  others.  At  the  fall  meeting  at  the  same 
place,  September  81,  he  was  beaten  in  the  Great  Produce 
Stake  for  three-year-olds,  mile  heats.  Six  started,  and 
Lindora,  by  Lexington,  out  of  Picaynne,  won.  At  Wood- 
lawn,  Kentucky,  October  10,  be  won  the  sweepstakes  for 


three-year-olds,  two-mile  bents,  beating  the  chestnut  colt 
by  Wagner,  dam  by  Glencoe;  Lindora,  by  Lexington; 
Endorser,  by  Wagner;  and  the  hay  filly  by  Lexington, 
dam  by  Imp.  Margrave.  At  Memphis,  Tennessee,  No- 
vember 3,  be  won  the  Jockey  Club  Purge,  two-mile  heats, 
beating  Henipland,  Mary  Wylie,  and  Birdcatclier.  At 
Mobile,  Alabama,  March  15,  1S60,  won  the  Campbell 
Handicap,  two-and-n-half-mile  heats,  beating  Nicholas  I. 
Tlio  latter  carried  105  pounds,  Boone  S6  pounds.  At  the 
Metairie  Spring  Meeting,  April  2,  won  the  Crescent  Post- 
stake,  for  all  ages,  two-mile,  heats,  beating  Planet,  by 
Revenue,  and  Sigma,  by  Epsilon.’’ 

Congaree,  a South  Carolina  colt,  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Puryear,  of  that  State,  and  is  a very  beautiful 
animal,  combining  strength  and  beauty  in  an  un- 


usual degree.  He  is  a bright  bay.  He  is  by  Imp. 
Glencoe,  out  of  Millwood,  by  Monarch,  and  has 
won  a great  number  of  races.  He  is  four  years 
old. 

The  celebrated  chestnut  stallion  Planet  is  a 
model  of  symmetry  and  perfection.  His  immense 
depth  of  leg  and  length  of  quarter  indicate  sur- 
prising stoutness,  and  his  admirable  condition 
looks  like  running.  His  reputation  as  a four- 
mile  horse  is  too  well  established  to  need  our  com- 
ments. 

Planet  is  by  Revenue,  out  of  Nina,  In’  Boston. 
He  is  the  property  of  T.  W.  Dos  well,  Esq.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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the  name — New  Ross — as  I left  it  in  a small 
steamer  for  Waterford,  a little  vessel  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  mail  packet  for  Melford, 
and  which  I learned  would  sail  that  evening  at 
nine.  • 

The  same  night  saw  me  seated  on  the  deck 
bound  for  England.  On  the  deck,  I say,  for  I 
had  need  to  husband  my  resources,  and  travel 
with  every  imaginable  economy,  not  only  be- 
cause my  resources  were  small  in  themselves, 
but  that  having  left  all  that  I possessed  of 
clothes  and  baggage  at  the  Rosary,  I should  be 
obliged  to  acquire  a complete  outfit  on  reaching 


lounging  about  the  world  in  these  times  it  takes 
him  up  for  a vagabond.  ” 

“And  what  can  be  finer,  grander,  or  freer 
than  a vagabond?”  cried  I,  with  enthusiasm. 
“Who,  I would  ask  you,  sees  life  with  such 
philosophy?  Who  views  the  jails,  the  snares, 
the  petty  conflicts  of  the  world  with  such  a re- 
flective calm  as  his?  Caring  little  for  personal 
indulgence,  not  solicitous  for  self-gratification, 
he  has  both  the  spirit  and  the  leisure  for  obser- 
vation. Diogeues  was  the  type  of  the  vagabond, 
and  see  how  successive  ages  have  acknowledged 
his  wisdom !” 

“If  I had  lived  in  his  day,  I’d  have  set  him 
picking  oakum  for  all  that!”  replied  he. 

“And  probably,  too,  would  have  sent  the 
‘ blind  old  bard  to  the  crank,’  ” said  I. 

“I’m  not  quite  sure  of  whom  you  are  talk- 
ing,” said  he;  “but  if  he  was  a good  ballad- 
singer,  I’d  not  be  hard  on  him.” 

iieiif,  tied,  ni|Xn<«Otu 

spouted  I out,  in  rapture. 

“That  ain’t  high  Dutch?”  asked  he.  “Is 
it?” 

. “ No,”  said  I,  proudly.  “ It  is  ancient  Greek 
— the  godlike  tongue  of  an  immortal  race.” 

“ Immortal  rascals !”  broke  he  in.  “I  was  in 
the  fruit  trade  up  in  the  Levant  there,  and  such 
scoundrels  as  these  Greek  fellows  I never  met 
inmyjife.” 

“By  what  and  whom  made  so?”  exclaimed 
I,  eagerly.  “ Can  you  point’ to  a people  in  the 
world  who  have  so  long  resisted  the  barbarizing 
influence  of  a base  oppression?  Was  there  ever 
a nation  so  imbued  with  high  civilization  as  to 


be  enabled  for  centuries  of  slavery  to  preserve 
the  traditions  of  its  greatness  ? Have  we  the 
record  of  any  race  but  this,  who  could  rise  from 
the  slough  of  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  a 

people  ?” 

“ You’ve  been  a play-actor,  I take  it?”  asked 
he,  dryly. 

“No,  Sir,  never!”  replied  I,  with  some  in- 
dignation. 

“Well,  then,  in  the  Methody  line?  You’vf 
done  a stroke  of  preaching,  I’ll  be  sworn." 

“You  would  be  perjured  in  that  case,  Sir,’ 
rejoined  !,  as  haughtily. 

“At  all  events,  an  auctioneer,”  said  he,  fair- 
ly puzzled  in  his  speculations. 

“Equally  mistaken  there,”  said  I,  calmly; 
“bred  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  nurtured  'in 
atHuence,  and  educated  with  all  the  solicitous 
care  that  a fond  parent  could  bestow.” 

“Gammon!’’  said  he,  bluntly.  “You  are  one 
of  the  swell  mob  in  distress!” 

“Is  this  like  distress?”  said  I,  drawing  forth 
my  purse,  in  which  were  seventy-five  sovereigns, 
and  handing  it  to  him.  “ Count  over  that,  and 
say  how  just  and  how  generous  are  your  sus- 
picions.” 

lie  gravely  took  the  purse  from  me,  and, 
stooping  down  to  the  binnacle  light,  counted 
over  the  money,  scrutinizing  carefully  the  pieces 
as  he  went. 

“And  who  is  to  say  this  isn’t  ‘swag?’”  said 
he,  as  he  closed  the  purse. 

“The  easiest  answer  to  that,”  said  I,  “is, 
would  it  he  likely  for  a thief  to  show  his  boot)-, 
not  merely  to  a stranger,  but  to  a stranger  who 
suspected  him  ?” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

So  absorbed  was  I in  the  reflections  of  which 
my  last  chapter  is  the  record  that  I utterly  for- 
got how  time  was  speeding,  and  perceived  at 
last,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  I had  strayed 
miles  away  from  the  Rosary,  and  that  evening 
was  already  near.  The  spires  and  roofs  of  a 
town  were  distant  about  a mile  off  at  a bend  of 
the  river,  and  for  this  I now  made,  determined 
on  no  account  to  turn  back,  for  how  could  I 
ever  again  face  those  who  had  read  the  terrible 
narrative  of  the  priest’s  letter,  and  before  whom 
I could  only  present  myself  as  a cheat  and  im- 
postor ? 

“No,”  thought  I,  “ my  destiny  points  onward 
— and  to  Blondel ; nothing  shall  turn  me  from 
the  path.”  Less  than  an  hour’s  walking  brought 
me  to  the  town,  of  which  I had  but  time  to  learn 


was  not  of  that  class  by  which 
and  with  a ready  courtesy  he 
c privilege  of  isolation. 

; to  enlist,  I’ll  be  bound,”  said 
me  in  his  short  deck  walk. 
“Ain’t  I right?” 

“No,”  said  I; 
“I’m  going  to  seek 
my  fortune.” 

“ Seek  your  for- 
ggfS,  tune!”  repeated  he, 
with  a slighting  sort 
EK  of  laugh.  “One  used 
to  rend  about  fellows 
doing  that  in  story 
books  when  a child, 
but  it’s  rather  strange 
KhB  to  hear  of  it  nowa- 

Bh  “And  may  I pre- 
^^B  same  to  usk  why 
should  it  be  more 
ffiSa  strange  now  than 
formerly?  Is  not  the 
world  pretty  much 
what  it  used  to  be? 
Is  not  the  drama  of 
life  the  same  stock 
piece  our  forefathers 
played  ages  ago  ? 
Are  not  the  actors 
and  the  actresses 
made  up  of  the  pre- 
cise materials  their 
ancestors  were  ? Can  . 
you  tell  me  of  a new 
sentiment,  a new 
emotion,  or  even  a 
B§§  »ew  crime?  Why, 

sgjj  t herefore,  should 

(here  be  a seeming 
incongruity  in  reviv- 
ing  any  feature  of 
==•  the  past  ?” 

“Just  because  it 
won’t  do,  my  good 
^ fellow,”  said  he, 

bluntly.  “If  the  law 
catches  a fellow 
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“Well,  that  is  something,  I confess,”  said  he, 
slowly. 

“ It  ought  to  be  more — it  ought  to  be  every 
thing.  If  distrust  were  not  a debasing,  senti- 
ment, obstructing  the  impulses  of  generosity  and 
even  invading  the  precincts  of  justice,  you  would 
see  far  more  reason  to  confide  in  than  to  disbe- 
lieve me.” 

“I’ve  been  done  pretty  often  afore  now,” 
muttered  he,  half  to  himself. 

“ What  a fallacy  that  is  !”  cried  I,  contemptu- 
ously. “ Was  not  the  pittance  that  some  crafty 
impostor  wrung  from  your  compassion  well  re- 
paid to  you  in  the  noble  self-consciousness  of 
your  generosity  ? Did  not  your  venison  on  that 
day  taste  better  when  you  thought  of  his  pork 
chop?  Had  not  your  Burgundy  gained  flavor 
by  the  memory  of  the  glass  of  beer  that  was 
warming  the  half-chilled  heart  in  his  breast? 
Oh,  the  narrow  mockery  of  fancying  that  we 
arc  not  better  by  being  deceived!” 

“ How  long  is  it  since  you  had  your  head 
shaved  ?”  asked  he,  dryly. 

“ I have  never  been  the  inmate  of  an  asylum 
for  lunatics,”  said  I,  divining  and  answering 
the  impertinent  insinuation. 

“ Well,  I own  you  are  a rum  ’un,”  said  he, 
half  musingly. 

“I  accept  even  this  humble  tribute  to  my 
originality,”  said  I,  with  a sort  of  proud  defi- 
ance. “I  am  well  aware  how  he  must  be  re- 
garded who  dares  to  assert  his  own  individuality.” 

“I’d  be  very  curious  to  know,”  said  he,  after 
a pause  of  several  minutes,  “ how  a fellow  of 
your  stamp  sets  to  work  about  gaining  his  live- 
lihood ? What’s  his  first  step  ? How  does  he 
go  about  it?” 

I gave  no  other  answer  than  a smile  of  scorn- 
ful meaning. 

“I  meant  nothing  offensive,”  resumed  he; 
“ but  I really  have  a strong  desire  to  be  enlight- 
ened on  this  point.”  4 

“You  are  doubtless  impressed  with  the  no- 
tion,” said  I,  boldly,  “that  men  possessed  of 
some  distinct  craft,  or  especial  profession,  are. 
alone  needed  by  the  world  of  their  fellows ; that 
one  must  be  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  baker,  or 
shoemaker  to  gain  his  living,  as  if  life  had  no 
other  wants  than  to  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
physicked,  and  litigated.  As  if  humanity  had 
not  its  thousand  emotional  moods,  its  wayward 
impulses,  its  trials  and  temptations,  all  of  them 
more  needing  guidance,  support,  direction,  and 
counsel  than  the  sickest  patient  needs  a phy- 
sician. It  is  on  this  world  that  I throw  myself ; 
I devote  myself  to  guide  infancy,  to  console  age, 
to  succor  the  orphan,  and  support  the  widow — 
morally,  I mean.” 

“I  begin  to  suspect  you  arc  a most  artful 
vagabond,”  said  he,  half  angrily. 

“ I have  long  since  reconciled  myself  to  the 
thought  of  an  unjust  appreciation,”  said  I.  “ It 
is  the  consolation  dull  men  accept  when  con- 
fronted with  those  of  original  genius.  You 
can’t  help  confessing  that  all  your  distrust  of 
me  has  grown  out  of  the  superiority  of  my  pow- 
ers, and  the  humble  figure  you  have  presented 
in  comparison  with  me.” 

“Do  you  rank  modesty  among  these  same 
powers?”  asked  he,  slyly. 

“Modesty  I reject,”  said  I,  “as  being  a con- 
ventional form  of  hypocrisy.” 

“ Come  down  below,”  said  he,  “and  take  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water.  It’s  growing  chilly 
here,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  of  something  to 
cheer  us.” 

Seated  in  his  comfortable  little  cabin,  and 
with  a goodly  array  of  liquors  before  me  to 
choose  from,  I really  felt  a self-confidence  in 
the  fact  that,  if  I were  not  something  out  of 
the  common,  I could  not  then  be  there.  “ There 
must  be  in  my  nature,”  thought  I,  “that  ele- 
ment which  begets  success,  or  I could  not  al- 
ways find  myself  in  situations  so  palpably  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  my  condition.” 

My  host  was  courtesy  itself ; no  sooner  was  I 
his  guest  than  he  adopted  toward  me  a manner 
of  perfect  politeness.  No  more  allusions  to  my 
precarious  mode  of  life ; never  once  a reference 
to  my  adventurous  future.  Indeed,  with  an  al- 
most artful  exercise  of  good  breeding  he  turned 
the  conversation  toward  himself,  and  gave  me 
a sketch  of  his  own  life. 

It  was  not  in  any  respects  a remarkable  one, 
though  it  had  its  share  of  those  mishaps  and 
misfortunes  which  every  sailor  must  have  con- 
fronted. He  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific,  and 
robbed  in  the  Havana;  had  his  crew  desert 
him  at  San  Francisco,  and  was  boarded  by  Riff 
irates,  and  sold  in  Earbary  just  as  every  other 
lue-jaclcet  was  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  I listened  to  the  story,  only  marveling  what 
a dreary  sameness  pervades  all  these  narratives. 
Why,  for  one  trait  of  the  truthful  to  prove  his 
tale  I could  have  invented  fifty.  There  were 
no  little  touches  of  sentiment  or  feeling,  no  re- 
lieving sighs  of  human  emotion  in  his  story ; I 
never  felt,  as  I listened,  any  wish  that  lie  should 
be  saved  from  shipwreck,  baffle  his  persecutors, 
or  escape  his  captors;  and  I thought  to  myself, 
“This  fellow  has  certainly  got  no  narrative  gus- 
to.” Now  for  my  turn  : we  had  each  of  us  par- 
taken freely  of  the  good  liquor  before  us.  The 
captain  in  his  quality  of  talker,  I in  my  capac- 
ity of  listener,  had  filled  and  refilled  several 
times.  There  was  not  any  thing  like  inebriety, 
but  there  was  that  amount  of  exultation,  a stage 
higher  than  mere  excitement,  which  prompts 
men,  at  least  men  of  temperaments  like  mine, 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  occupy  rear  rank  po- 
sitions, but  at  any  cost  to  become  foreground 
and  prominent  figures. 

“ You  have  heard  of  the  M'Gillicuddys",  I 
suppose?”  asked  I.  He  nodded,  and  I went  on. 
“You  see,  then,  at  this  moment  before  you  the 
last  of  the  race.  I mean,  of  course,  of  the  elder 
branch,  for  there  acpjHWRS^tlie, others,  well 
to  do  and  prosperous^  alio,-  add  Wilh.fflne  estated 


“ I’ll  not  weary  you  with  family  history.  I’ll 
not  refer  to  that  remote  time  when  my  ancestors 
wore  the  crown  and  ruled  the  fair  kingdom  of 
Kerry.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and 
also  in  the  Chronicles  of  Thealbogh  O’Faud- 
lemh,  you’ll  find  a detailed  account  of  our  house. 
I’ll  simply  narrate  for  ybu  the  immediate  inci- 
dent which  has  made  me  what  you  see  me — an 
outcast  and  a beggar. 

“ My  father  was  the  tried  and  trusted  friend 
of  that  noble-hearted  but  mistaken  man,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  famous  attempt  of 
the  year  ’eight  was  concerted  between  them, 
and  all  the  causes  of  its  failure,  secret  as  they 
are  and  forever  must  be,  are  known  to  him  who 
now  addresses  you.  I dare  not  trust  myself  to 
talk  of  these  times  or  things  lest  I should  by 
accident  let  drop  what  might  prove  strictly  con- 
fidential. I will  but  recount  one  incident,  and 
that  a personal  one,  of  the  period.  On  the 
night  of  Lord  Edward’s  capture,  my  father,  who 
had  invited  a friend — deep  himself  in  the  con- 
spiracy— to  dine  with  him,  met  his  guest  on  the 
steps  of  his  hall-door.  Mr.  Hammond  — this 
was  his  name — was  pale  and  horror-struck,  and 
could  scarcely  speak,  as  my  father  shook  his 
hand.  ‘Do  you  know  what  has  happened, 
Mac  ?’  said  he  to  my  father.  ‘Lord  Edward  is 
taken,  Major  Sirr  and  his  party  have  tracked 
him  to  his  hiding-place  ; they  have  got  hold  of 
all  our  papers,  and  we  are  lost.  By  this  time 
to-morrow  every  man  of  us  will  be  within  the 
walls  of  Newgate.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t  look  so  gloomily,  Tom,’  said  my 
father,  ‘Lord  Edward  will  escape  them  yet; 
lie’s  not  a bird  to  be  snared  so  easily ; and  after 
all  we  shall  find  means  to  slip  our  cables  too. 
Come  in,  and  enjoy  your  sirloin  and  a good 
glass  of  port,  and  you’ll  view  the  world  more 
pleasantly.’  With  a little  encouragement  of 
this  sort  ho  cheered  him  up,  and  the  dinner 
passed  off  agreeably  enough ; but  still  my  father 
could  see  that  his  friend  was  by  no  means  at 
his  ease,  and  at  every  time  the  door  opened  he 
would  start  with  a degree  of  surprise  that  au- 
gured anxiety  of  some  coming  event.  From 
these  and  other  signs  of  uneasiness  in  his  man- 
ner, my  father  drew  his  own  conclusions,  and 
with  a quick  intelligence  of  look  communicated 
his  suspicions  to  my  mother,  who  was  herself  a 
keen  and  shrewd  observer. 

“ ‘ Do  you  think,  Matty,’  said  he,  as  they  sat 
over  their  wine,  * that  I could  find  a bottle  of 
the  old  green  seal  if  I was  to  look  for  it  in  the 
cellar?  It  has  been  upward  of  forty  years 
there,  and  I never  touch  it  save  on  especial  oc- 
casions ; but  an  old  friend  like  Hammond  de- 
serves such  a treat.’ 

“My  father  fancied  that  Hammond  grew 
paler  as  he  thus  alluded  to  their  old  friendship, 
and  he  gave  my  mother  a rapid  glance  of  his 
sharp  eye,  and,  taking  the  cellar-key,  he  left 
the  room.  Immediately  outside  the  door  he 
hastened  to  the  stable,  saddled  and  bridled  a 
horse,  and  stepping  quietly  out,  he  rode  for  the 
sea-coast,  near  the  Skerries.  It  was  sixteen 
miles  from  Dublin,  but  he  did  the  distance  with- 
in the  hour.  And  well  was  it  for  him  that  he 
employed  such  speed  1 With  a liberal  offer  of 
money,  and  the  gold  watch  he  tvore,  he  secured 
a small  fishing-smack  to  convey  him  over  to 
France,  for  which  he  sailed  immediately.  I 
hare  said  it  was  well  that  he  employed  such 
speed;  for  after  waiting  with  suppressed  im- 
patience for  my  father’s  return  from  the  cellar, 
Hammond  expressed  to  my  mother  his  fears 
lest  my  father  might  have  been  taken  ill.  She 
tried  to  quiet  his  apprehensions,  but  the  very 
calm  of  her  manner  served  only  to  increase 
them.  ‘ I can  bear  this  no  longer,’  cried  he  at 
last,  rising  in  much  excitement  from  his  chair ; 
‘ I must  see  what  has  become  of  him !’  At  the 
same  moment  the  door  was  suddenly  flung  open, 
and  an  officer  of  police  in  full  uniform  present- 
ed himself.  ‘ He  has  got  away,  Sir,’  said  he, 
addressing  Hammond,  * the  stable-door  is  open, 
and  one  of  the  horses  missing.’ 

“My  mother,  from  whom  I heard  the  story, 
had  only  time  to  mutter  a ‘Thank  God!’  when 
she  fainted.  On  recovering  her  senses  she 
found  herself  alone  in  the  room.  The  traitor 
Hammond  and  the  police  had  left  her  without 
even  calling  the  servants  to  her  aid.” 

“And  your  father — what  became  of  him?” 
asked  the  skipper,  eagerly. 

“ He  arrived  in  Paris  in  sorry  plight  enough  ; 
hut,  fortunately,  Clarke,  whose  influence  with 
the  Emperor  was  unbounded,  was  a distant  con- 
nection of  our  family.  By  his  intervention  my 
father  obtained  an  interview  with  his  Majesty, 
who  was  greatly  struck  by  the  adventurous  spir- 
it and  daring  character  of  the  man ; not  the  less 
so  because  he  had  the  courage  to  disabuse  the 
Emperor  of  many  notions  and  impressions  he 
had  conceived  about  the  readiness  of  Ireland  to 
accept  French  assistance. 

“Though  my  father  would  much  have  pre- 
ferred taking  service  in  the  army,  the  Emperor, 
who  had  strong  prejudices  against  men  becom- 
ing soldiers  who  had  not  served  in  every  grade 
from  the  ranks  upward,  opposed  this  intention, 
and  employed  him  in  a civil  capacity.  In  fact, 
to  his  management  were  intrusted  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  secret  negotiations ; 
and  he  gained  a high  name  for  acuteness  and 
honorable  dealing.  In  recognition  of  his  serv- 
' ices  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  Grand  Livre 
•for  a considerable  pension  ; but  at  the  fall  of 
the  dynasty,  this,  with  hundreds  of  others 
equally  meritorious,  was  annulled  ; and  my  fa- 
ther, worn  out  with  age  and  disappointment  to- 
gether, sank  at  last,  and  died  at  Dinnnt,  where 
my  mother  was  buried  but  a few  years  previous. 
Meanwhile  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
high  treason  in  Ireland,  and  all  his  lands  and 
other  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  My 
present  journey  was  simply  a pilgrimage  to  see 
the  old  possessions  that  once  belonged  to  our 
It  was  my  father’s  last  wish  that  I 


should  visit  the  ancient  home  of  our  family, 
and  stand  upon  the  hills  that  once  acknowl- 
edged us  as  their  ruler.  He  never  desired  that 
I should  remain  a French  subject ; a lingering 
love  for  his  own  country  mingled  in  his  heart 
with  a certain  resentment  toward  France,  who 
had  certainly  treated  him  with  ingratitude ; 
and  almost  his  last  words  to  me  were,  ‘ Distrust 
the  Gaul.’  When  I told  you,  a while  back,  that 
I was  nurtured  in  affluence,  it  was  so  to  all  ap- 
pearance, for  my  father  had  spent  every  shilling 
of  his  capital  on  my  education,  and  I was  un- 
der the  firm  conviction  that  I was  born  to  a 
very  great  fortune.  You  may  judge  the  terri- 
ble revulsion  of  my  feelings  when  I learned  that 
I had  to  face  the  world  almost,  if  not  actually, 
a beggar. 

“I  could  easily  have  attached  myself  as  a 
hanger-on  of  some  of  my  well-to-do  relations. 
Indeed,  I will  say  for  them,  they  showed  the 
kindest  disposition  to  befriend  me ; but  the  po- 
sition of  a dependent  would  have  destroyed  ev- 
ery chance  of  happiness  for  me,  and  so  I re- 
solved that  I would  fearlessly  throw  myself 
upon  the  broad  ocean  of  life,  and  trust  that 
some  sea-current  or  favoring  wind  would  bear 
me  at  last  into  a harbor  of  safety.” 

“ What  can  you  do  ?”  asked  he,  curtly. 

“Every  thing,  and  nothing.  I have,  so  to 
say,  the  ‘ sentiment’  of  all  things  in  my  heart, 
but  am  not  •apable  of  executing  one  of  them. 
With  the  most  correct  ear,  I know  not  a note 
of  music ; and  though  I could  not  cook  you  a 
chop,  I have  the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of 
a well-dressed  dinner.” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  laughing,  “ I must  confess 
I don’t  suspect  those  to  be  exactly  the  sort  of 
gifts  to  benefit  your  fellow-man.” 

“ And  yet,”  said  I,  “ it  is  exactly  to  individ- 
uals of  this  stamp  that  the  world  accords  its 
prizes.  The  impresario  that  provides  the  opera 
could  not  sing  nor  dance.  The  general  who 
directs  the  campaign  might  be  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  clean  his  musket  or  pipeclay  his  belt. 
The  great  minister  who  imposes  a tax  might  be 
totally  unequal  to  the  duty  of  applying  its  pro- 
visions. Ask  him  to  gauge  a hogshead  of  spir- 
its, for  instance.  My  position  is  like  theirs.  I 
tell  you,  once  more,  the  world  wants  men  of 
wide  conceptions  and  far-ranging  ideas — men 
who  look  to  great  results  and  grand  combina- 
tions.” 

“ But,  to  be  practical,  how  do  you  mean  to 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning?” 

“ At  a moderate  cost,  but  comfortably : tea, 
rolls,  two  eggs,  and  a rump-steak  with  fried  po- 
tatoes.” 

“ What’s  your  name  ?”  said  he,  taking  out 
his  note-book.  “ I mustn’t  forget  you  when  I 
hear  of  you  next.” 

“ For  the  present  I call  myself  Potts — Mr. 
Potts,  iF you  please.” 

“Write  it  here  yourself,”  said  he,  handing 
me  the  pencil.  And  I wrote,  in  a bold,  vigor- 
ous hand,  “Algprnon  Sydney  Potts,”  with  the 
date. 

“Preserve  that  autograph,  captain,”  said  I; 
“it  is  in  no  spirit  of  vanity  I say  it,  but  the 
day  will  come  you’ll  refuse  a ten-pound  note 
for  it.” 

“ Well,  I’d  take  a trifle  less  jusf;  now,”  said 
he,  smiling. 

He  sat  for  6omc  time  gravely  contemplating 
the  writing,  and  at  length,  in  a sort  of  half 
soliloquy,  said,  “ Bob  would  like  him — he  would 
suit  Bob.”  Then,  lifting  his  head,  he  addressed 
me:  “I  have  a brother  in  command  of  one  of 
the  P.  and  O.  steamers — just  the  fellow  for  you. 
He  has  got  ideas  pretty  much  like  your  own 
about  success  in  life,  and  won’t  be  persuaded 
that  he  isn’t  the  first  seaman  in  the  English 
navy,  or  that  he  hasn’t  a plan  to  send  Cher- 
bourg and  its  breakwater  sky  high  at  twenty- 
four  hours’  warning.” 

“An  enthusiast  — a visionary,  I have  no 
doubt,”  said  I,  contemptuously. 

“Well,  I think  you  might  be  more  merciful 
in  your  judgment  of  a man  of  your  own  stamp,” 
retorted  he,  laughing.  “ At  all  events,  it  would 
be  as  good  as  a play  to  see  you  together.  If 
you  should  chance  to  be  at  Malta  or  Marseilles 
when  the  Clarence  touches  there,  just  ask  for 
Captain  Rogers;  tell  him  you  know  me,  that 
will  be  enough.” 

“Why  not  give  me  a line  of  introduction  to 
him  ?”  said  I,  with  an  easy  indifference.  “ These 
things  servo  to  clear  away  the  awkwardness  of 
a self-presentation.” 

“ I don’t  care  if  I do,”  said  he,  taking  a sheet 
of  paper,  and  beginning  “Dear  Bob” — after 
which  he  paused  and  deliberated,  muttering  the 
words  “ Dear  Bob”  three  or  four  times  over  be- 
low his  breath. 

“ ‘Dear  Bob,’”  said  I,  aloud,  in  the  tone  of 
one  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,  ‘“this  brief 
note  will  be  handed  to  you  by  a very  valued 
friend  of  mine,  Algernon  Sydney  Potts,  a man 
so  completely  after  your  own  heart  that  I feel  a 
downright  satisfaction  in  bringing  you  togeth- 
er.’ ” 

“Well,  that  ain’t  so  bad,”  said  he,  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words  which  fell  from  his  pen 
— “ ‘ in  bringing  you  together.’  ” 

“ Go  on,”  said  I,  dictatorially,  and  continued : 
“ ‘ Thrown  by  a mere  accident  myself  into  his 
society,  I was  so  struck  by  his  attainments,  the 
originality  of  his  views,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
his  knowledge  of  life — ’ Have  you  that  down  ?” 

“No,”  said  he,  in  some  confusion,  “I  am 
only  at  ‘entertainments.’  ” 

“I  said  ‘nt-tainments,’  Sir,”  said  I,  rebuk- 


Here  the  captain  stopped,  and  gave  me  a 
most  significant  look : it  was  at  once  an  appre- 
ciation and  an  expression  of  drollery. 

“ Go  on,”  said  I,  dryly.  “ ‘ If  so,’  ” resumed 
I,  “ ‘ be  guardedly  cautious  neither  to  notice  his 
embarrassment  nor  allude  to  it;  above  all,  take 
especial  care  that  you  make  no  offer  to  remove 
the  inconvenience,  for  he  is  one  of  those  whose 
sensibilities  are  so  fine,  and  whose  sentiments 
so  fastidious,  who  could  never  recover  in  his 
own  esteem  the  dignity  compromised  by  such 
an  incident.’ ” 

“ Very  neatly  turned,”  said  he,  as  he  re-read 
the  passage.  “ I think  that’s  quite  enough.” 

“ Ample.  You  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
sign  your  name  to  it." 

He  did  this,  with  a verificatory  flourish  at 
foot,  folded  and  sealed  the  letter,  and  handed 
it  to  me,  saying, 

“ If  it  weren’t  for  the  handwriting  Bob  would 
never  believe  all  that  fine  stuff  came  from  me; 
but  you’ll  tell  him  it  was  after  three  glasses  of 
brandy-and-water  that  I dashed  it  oft— that  will 
explain  every  thing.” 

I promised  faithfully  to  make  the  required 
explanation,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  this  brother  Bob,  whose  nature 
was  in  such  a close  affinity  with  my  own.  I 
could  learn,  hpwever,  but  little  beyond  the  mut- 
tered acknowledgment  that  Bob  was  a “queer 
’un,”  and  that  there  was  never  his  equal  for 
“falling  upon  good  luck,  and  spending  it  after” 
— a description  which,  when  applied  to  my  own 
conscience,  told  such  an  amount  of  truth  that 
was  actually  painful. 

“There’s  no  saying,”  said  I,  as  I pocketed 
the  letter.  “If  this  epistle  should  ever  reach 
your  brother’s  hand,  my  course  in  life  is  too 
wayward  and  uncertain  for  me  to  say  in  what 
corner  of  the  earth  fate  may  find  me  ; but  if  we 
are  to  meet,  you  shall  hear  of  it.  Rogers” — I 
said  this  in  all  the  easy  familiarity  which  brandy 
inspired — “I’ll  tell  your  brother  of  the  warm 
and  generous  hospitality  you  extended  to  me, 
at  a time  that,  to  all  seeming,  I needed  such 
attentions — at  a time,  I say,  when  none  but  my- 
self could  know  how  independently  I stood  as 
regarded  means ; and  of  one  thing  be  assured, 
Rogers,  he  whose  caprice  it  now  is  to  call  him- 
self Potts,  is  your  friend,  your  fast  friend,  for 
life.” 

He  wrung  my  hand  cordially — perhaps  it  was 
the  easiest  way  for  an  honest  sailor,  as  he  was, 
to  acknowledge  the  patronizing  tone  of  my  speech 
— but  I could  plainly  see  that  he  was  sorely  puz- 
zled by  the  situation,  and  possibly  very  well 
pleased  that  there  was  no  third  party  to  be  a 
spectator  of  it. 

“ Throw  yourself  there  on  that  sofa,”  said  he, 
“and  take  a sleep.”  And  with  that  piece  of 
counsel  he  left  me,  and  went  up  on  deck. 
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8.  T.  TAYLOR  & SON,  407  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LE  MONDE  ELEGANT. — A Monthly 

JOURNAL  of  Paris  and  New  York  FASHIONS, 
contains  each  month  four  plates  of  colored  and  highly 
finished  steel  engravings,  with  three  figures  of  costume 
in  each,  vi*. : Cloaks,  Mantillas,  Children's  Dresses, 
Morning,  Evening,  Party,  and  Ball  Costumes ; also,  two 
or  three  full  sized  paper  patterns,  with  explanations  for 
making,  trimming,  and  putting  them  together.  It  also 
contains  a plate  of  Bonnets,  Caps,  Head-dresses,  Linge- 
ries, &c.  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  will  contain  (in 
advance)  full  information  of  the  various  changes  of  Court 
Costumes.  LE  MONDE  is  now  published  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  America,  in  all 
the  various  languages,  and  lias  the  most  extensive  sale 
of  any  Journal  in  Europe.  Tkrms:  One  Year  (in  ad- 
vance), $5 ; One  half  year,  $2  50.  Single  copies  50  cents. 
Specimeu  copies,  with  3 patterns,  can  be  obtained  for  25 
cents,  hy  addressing  MARSDEN  CURTISS,  Publisher, 
No.  487  Broadway,  New  York. 


Madame  Railings, 

318  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Break  up  your  Cold ! Cure  your  Cough  1 Ex- 
pel the  foe  which  is  fastening  itself  upon  your  Lungs  I 
By  the  timely  use  of  Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  and  incipient  Consumption,  rapidly 
disappear.  Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowl*  & Co.,  Boston , 
and  sold  by  Druggists  and  dealers  every  where. 


The  curative  properties  of  this  wonderful  specific,  for 
the  permanent  Cue*  or  Piles,  in  their  worst  form,  is 
tonly  established.  All  persons  suffering  with  this  truly 
painful  disease,  should  immediately  procuro  a Bottle, 
end  find  instant  relief.  In  no  case  has  it  failed  of  doing 
all  that  ia  recommended.  Price  50  cents  a bottle. 
Manufactured  by  A.. I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
*alo  Agents,  New  York. 

The  Twin  Sisters — an  Operetta. 

ptl  to  tlle  use  of  Female  Colleges,  Schools,  ] 
fnt  . by  Merman  S.  Saroni.  A new  and  be 

T»t>  ca*  'Vl>rk  for  public  or  private  peformance. 
ellnAT£  FERSONA3. — Mab  Stanlet  (May  (t 
elect) ; Florence  Stanley.  Twin  .sisters.—  C 
svf'ipiNNrA:  Maey-  Schoolmates. — Pkeciosa,  a 
J.  „ “ftei  ward  Florence.  Maids  of  Honor, 
f School  Girls.  Chorus  of  Gipsies.  40  cent! 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Bost 

1 Of)  Per  month  made  by  any  one 

best  in.  - . Stencil  Tools.  I sell  tho  cheapen 
MlLLlKi.-\rleTand  8end  Por  n,y  circular.  Address  J 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

J)eformed  and  paralyzed  lii 
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The  People’s  Great  Book. 


Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

IT  IS  INDISPENSABLE  to  Everybody  of 
any  business,  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life.  It 
is  entirely  reliable,  aud  easily  understood,  and, 
although  but  a few  months  issued  from  tlio 
press,  lias  received  the  unqualified  approval  of 
upwards  of  Seventy  Thousand  purchasers, 
who,  one  and  all,  pronounce  it  to  be  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA*  AR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

THE  PRESS  everywhere  unite  in  recom- 
mending tho  work  for  its  practical  every-day 
usefulness  and  real  value  to  everybody.  They 
say  it  contains  information  that  can  nowhere 
else  be  procured  in  so  useful  a form,  while  tlio 
price  is  sufficiently  cheap,  in  all  conscience,  for 
au  amount  of  law,  that  may  keep  one  out  of 
trouble  for  a lifetime.  They  advise  Everybody 
to  buy  it. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

IT  CONTAINS  forms  adapted  to  almost  ev- 
ery possible  business  contingency,  accompanied 
by  plain  aud  simple  instructions  for  their  use, 
together  with  the  Laws  of  all  the  States,  for  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  Insolvency,  Property  Exempt 
from  Execution,  Statutes  of  Limitation,  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Master  and  Apprentice,  Guard- 
ian and  Ward,  Mechanics'  Liens,  Procuring  of 
Patents  and  Pensions,  Rights  of  Married  Wom- 
en, Dower,  Divorce,  Execution  of  Bonds'  and 
Mortgages,  Wills,  &c.,  &c. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.G00  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

BE  SURE  and  get  the  genuine  book,  pub- 
lished only  by  John  E.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia. 

Old  and  imperfect  works  of  a similar  name,  but 
much  inferior  character,  liavo  been  foisted  upon 
tlie  public  in  place  of  ours,  and  much  dissatis- 
faction lias  been  caused  thereby.  Give  strict 
orders  for  Frank  Crosby’s  book,  and  refuse  all 
others,  or,  what  is  better,  send  all  orders  direct 
to  the  publisher.  You  will  then  get  the  only 
correct  Law  and  Form  Book  that  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  the  States,  and  universally  pop- 


Everybody’s  Lawyer 


Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70,000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

AGENTS  everywhere  have  found  this  tho 
quickest  selling  work  ever  issued,  as  Everybody 
buys  it,  and  the  better  it  is  known,  the  greater 
tlio  demand.  Those  who  would  make  money 
fast,  and  give  satisfaction  to  their  customers, 
should  send  for  terms  of  this  and  oilier  popular 
(talks  of  ours,  known  as  the  “ People’s  Books.” 

Single  copies  of  ‘‘Everybody's  Lawyer”  forwarded  to 
any  address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1,  or  in  law 
style,  $1  25.  Address  all  orders  to 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  C17  Sausom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


be  published  October  1st, 

THE  CHURCH  & SCIENCE ; 

Or,  Tub  Ancient  Hebraic  Idea  or  tub  Six  Days 
OF  CREATION. 

With  an  Essay  on  tub  Literary  Charaothr  or 
TAYLER  LEWIS. 

1 vol.  12mo,  pp.  437,  $1  25. 

W.  F.  DRAPER,  Andover,  Mass. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

II umiioldt's  1‘rivatk  Letters  $125 
Woman  (La  Femme).  By  Michelet  1 00 
Tiir  Habits  or  Good  Society  1 "" 

Poems.  By  Henry  L.  Flash,  of  Mobilo 
Cesar  Biboitkau.  Balzac’s  Great  Novel  1 00 

Tub  Great  Tribulation.  2 Series  2 00 

*.*  Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free.  Apply  to  Rudd 
& Cauleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OK  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Mule  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  300  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A wrtrk  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  tlio 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, I’alsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
s«.  131  pages,  C engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Mok  you  wish,  giviDg  name,  State,  county, 
oStoffic* 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 

XX  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD  S,  No.  203 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  IIAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  Ramples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  thing  that  may  be  sent. 

W.  A,  HAYWARD,  No.  203  Broadway. 

Have  you  made  an  invention  of 

PUBLIC  UTILITY*— You  should  at  once  apply 
for  letters  patent  to  secure  you  in  your  rights. 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

303  Broadway,  New  York, 

transact  all  kinds  of  patent  business,  American  and 
Foreign,  on  reasonable  terms.  Send  for  their  treatise, 
How  to  get  a Patent,  free  by  mail.  Address  as  above. 


pehuvian 

BY1UP 


OR  PROTECTED  SOLUTION 

OF 


WORTH  HAVING!! 

A BOOK  that  instructs  how  to  make  one  article  that 
three  men  are  making  each  $15  a day  from  ; also, 
two  articles  that  are  paying  persons  that  travel  from  $5 
to  $S  a day ; also,  four  articles  that  agents  are  making 
from  $2  to  $3  a day  with.  The  book  also  contains  eight- 
een other  rare  and  valuable  recipes  never  before  made 
public,  some  of  which  cost  over  $100. 

Price  $1.  Sent  free  by  mail  for  the  price. 

GARRISON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

126  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. ; P.  O.  box  3871. 


Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Will  eradicate  all  diseased,  impure,  and  poisonous 
particles  from  the  blood,  flesh,  and  bones,  and  effect 
their  complete  expulsion  from  tho  body. 


(^NE  AGENT  WANTED  in  every 
County  of  the  U.  S.  to  sell,  by  subscription,  the 
best  and  most  saleable  Books  published.  A small  cap- 
ital only  is  necessary,  and  large  profits  are  certain. 
Address  LEARY,  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

sell  5 new  inventions — one  very  recent,  and  of  great  val- 
ue to  families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents.  Send 
four  stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


BILLIARDS. 

WINANTS  CHAMPION  TABLES.  The  Excelsior 
Spring  Cushion,  Patented  August  10,  1858.  LIVELY, 
CORRECT,  AND  DURABLE,  beyond  any  and  all  oth- 
ers now  in  use.  Office  and  Factory,  71  Gold  Street,  New 
York.  Send  for  Circular. 


ALL  for  NOTHING. 

A copy  of  the  Household  Journal  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt,  bv  the  Publishers,  ALEXR. 
HARTH  ILL  & CO.,  20  North  William  Street,  New 
York.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  entertaining  period- 
ical ever  published.  The  best  Poetry,  Tales,  and  Liter- 
ature generally.  The  newest  Music  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope— all  for  3 cents  per  week.  Send  for  a copy.  * 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669J  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  T.  BENSON, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
CLOAKS,  MANTLES, 
and  FURS, 

310  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Mercer. 


PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON. 

Cures  all  Diseases  arising  from  Disordered 
Digestion,  Weakness,  and  Bad  State 
of  the  Blood. 

GET  A PAMPHLET 

Containing  tho  most  astonishing  cures  on  record. 

Office,  39  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  AND  CARTER. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

And  429  Broadway,  New  York. 

This  medicine  is  manufactured  as  heretofore,  by 

N.  L.  CLARKE  & CO. 

From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  June  16 th. 

The  Perfumes  made  by  Itimmel  (of  Toilet  Vinegar  ce- 
lebrity), breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  “parterre"  at 
the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the  genial  Spring. 
The  numerous  aristocratic  patrons  of  these  Bcents  fully 
and  frankly  bear  witness  to  this  characteristic,  which 
causes  them  to  be  so  much  sought  after.  Rimmel’s  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Vinegar,  Almond  .Soap,  and  Rose-leaf  Pow- 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Comfrcy.  They  are  tlio 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, 1‘aralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  tho  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciiab.  Wiiidi FiirLi>  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 

Dyspepsia  Cured  without  Medicine. 

DU  BARRY’S 
Revalenta  Arabica  Food ; 

Or,  African  Farina. 

Is  the  only  sure  cure  for  Dyspepsia,  Constipation  of 
the  Bowels,  and  the  thousand  attendant  ills  proceeding 
front  a disarrangement  of  the  digestive  Organs.  For  in- 
valids, sickly  children,  or  those  suffering  from  Diarrhea 
or  Dysentery,  it  will  he  found  highly  efficacious.  No 
well  regulated  family  should  be  without  it.  Sold  by 
PENFOLD,  PARKER  & MOWER,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, No.  15  Beekman  Street,  and  by  all  respectable 
Grocers  and  Druggists  everywhere. 


Photographic  first-class  com- 
plete OUTFITS,  with  instructions,  $30.  Ster- 
eoscope view  and  solar  cameras.  Catalogues  one  stamp. 
C.  J.  FOX,  Photographic  Depot,  681  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  be  hod  of  l \ '\| 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


CAMPAIGN  MEDALS, 

\J  CAMPAIGN  MEDALS, 

FIFTY  CENTS  A DOZEN. 
FIFTY  CENTS  A DOZEN, 

ABBOTT  BROTHERS, 

742  BROADWAY. 


LUCRATIVE  EMPLOYMENT  can  be  given 

in  selling  some  of  our  most  popular  books  to  a few 
more  Agents.  Those  adapted  to  the  business  can  not 
fail  to  succeed.  Those  who  expect  to  succeed  without 
diligence  and  industry  need  not  apply.  Address 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York. 


Finklc  & Lyon  Sewing*  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street, *SL  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wif. 

Agents  wanted. 


YT T ANTED. — Responsibla  Agent*  in  each 
VV  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  constant  employ- 
ment will  be  given  and  a liberal  salary  paid.  This  is 
no  humbug.  Address  (inclosing  stamp),  or  apply  in 
person,  to  GILL  BROTHERS  * CO., 

No.  22  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  &,  CO., 

500  Broadway,  New  York, 

Mancfactubebs  of  Improved  tight  stitch  Siytinb 
Machinbs. 

The  proprietors  of  these  Machines  claim,  and  substan- 
tiate their  claim,  that  their  Instruments  will  execute  any 
and  every  kind  of  needlework,  whether  on  the  finest  or 
the  coarsest  goods,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner;  and  is  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  Industry  where  the  needle  is  required.  They 
will  stitch,  fill,  item,  gather,  and  make  a strong  hack 
stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled  or  pulled  out.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  for  sale  and  exhibition,  are  at  500  Bkoad- 
wav,  New  York ; 17  Summer  Street,  Boston  ; 820  Chest- 
nut Street,  Phila. ; 131  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore; 
6 West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati ; and  16  St.  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans. 

Send  for  circulars  and  sample*  of  work.  Call  and  ex- 
amine. 


The  only  Magazino  of  the  kind  in  the  World. 

The  American  Phrenological 

JOURNAL,  established  1838,  contains  Portraits  with 
Phrenological  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distin- 
guished Individuals,  Articles  on  tho  Science  of  Man- 
considered  Physically,  Intellectually,  and  Morally. 
PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY  forms  a leading  feature; 
is  fully  explained ; amply  illustrated  witli  the  portraits 
of  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ; and  its  doctrines  ap- 
plied to  all  the  practical  interests,  situations,  and  pur- 
suits of  mankind.  The  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  are 
clearly  defined  and  illustrated,  our  motto  being  “A 
sound  mind  in  a healthy  body." 

Published  at  $1  n year,  by  FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 
No.  808  Broadway,  New  York. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Fiv*  Cunts  a Numbes;  $2  50  a Ykab. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 60 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years  ......  4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twqtrty-five-Coffias  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  KxtT&tiamj&'ll-M  aWi&O’jr  every  Club  p/Twelv* 

Or  XWBNTT-FIVK  SUBSOBIBEHS. 

If  ERsm*  wmmmL 
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ESTABLISHED,  1839 


^KENTUCKY  Zr 

SALT  RIVER 

BOURBON 

WHISKY? 

distilleries) 

ADDRESS  SJSUIT 

DISTILLER 

JEFFERSON,  CO,  KY. 


All  the  Wealth,  Beauty,  Aristocracy,  and  Fashion  of  the  City  crowded  the  sumptuous  Ball- 
Booms  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Japanese  Ball. — Daihj  Papa-. 

PORTRAITS— FROM  LIFE— OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  REALLY  WENT 
TO  THE  BALL. 


Among  the  items  of  the  Japanese  Bill  of  $105,000,  it  is  said  that  there  is  one  of  $9000  for 
Coats,  Vests,  Gloves,  and  Hats  for  the  Aldermen,  Councilmen,  &c. — Daily  Paper. 

THE  COSTUME  THEY  REALLY  NEEDED  IS  GIVEN  ABOVE. 


Now  Ready: 

H A IUpIe  R ’ S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


John  B.  Dunham, 


<.  ' “^^^^v^rstrung-  Grand 

Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  TO  to  85  East  18th 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  October,  1860. 

The  Stay-at-Home  Traveler  can,  in  this  Number  of  the 
Magazine,  by  the  aid  of  Writers  and  Artists,  visit  some 
of  the  least -known  regions  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 
—Mr.  Marble  will  conduct  him  across  the  great  North- 
west plains  of  America,  the  present  habitat  of  the  buffalo, 
stretching  to  the  u Red  Kiver  and  Beyond,"  introducing 
him  to  the  half-breeds,  who  arc  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion in  those  vast  regions.— Mr.  Atkinson  will  accom- 
pany him  through  the  lofty  mountains  and  over  the  pas- 
toral steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  making  him  at  home  in 
the  camps  of  the  Cossacks,  the  aouls  of  the  Kirgliis,  and 
the  tents  of  Tartar  Sultans. — Captain  Burton  will  lead 
him  half-way  across  the  African  Continent,  through  the 
equatorial  region  unexplored  by  Livingstone  and 
Barth. — These  papers,  with  Bayard  Taylor's  g<  niai 
Quaker  Poem,  and  IIoppin’s  graceful  Illustrations;  Mr. 
Simms's  stirring  Carolina  Ballad  ; Mr.  Hall's  Sketch  of 
a Dinner  at  the  Mayor’s,  memorable  on  account  of  the 
guests  assembled ; witli  the  Miscellaneous  Papers  noted 
in  the  Table  of  Contents,  make  up  a Number  of  the  Mag- 
azine which,  the  Publishers  trust,  will  prove,  acceptable 
to  their  Headers. 


Chickering  & Sons, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 

Piano-Fortes, 

SINCE  1823. 

694  Broadway,  New  York. 

Since  the  period  in  which  Jonas  Chickering  estab- 
lished this  house,  22,500  Pianos  have  been  constructed 
and  finished,  under  his  supervision,  aud  that  of  his  sous, 
for  the  superiority  of  which 

Thirty-eight  Prize  Medals 

have  been  awarded  them  at 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OP 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “CON- 
GRESS WATER”  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga " Water;  ‘•Saratoga"  being  only  the 
name  ofthe  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such 
impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks  /mCcR 

branded  tbit 6 jar.  . . /or 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  / 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  i ] 

feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  I JUlJLr  »•  I 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  \ JL  a*  J 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at-  / 

tention  if  addressed  to  us  at  our  J V*/ 

Southern  Depot  of* Congress  Wa-  ' ^ 

ter,  9S  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

proprietors  congress  spring. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  & W. 


BALLOU’S 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke  Shirts. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

Depot,  409  Broadway,  New  York. 

A NEW  STYLE  OP  SHIRT,  WARRANTED  TO  FIT. 

Sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  receipt  per  mail  of  the  following  measures,  which 
will  insure  a perfect  fit  for  $12,  $15,  $18,  and  $24  per 
dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for  less  than  half  u dozen 
shirts.  » 

The  measures  are  as  follows: — Neck. — The  distance 
around  it.  Yoke. —The  measures  from  the  points  of 
eacli  shoulder.  Sleeve. — The  length  from  the  centre  of 
the  back  to  the  wrist,  with  the  arm  bent.  Breast — Dis- 
tance around  the  body,  under  the  armpits.  Waist.  — 
Distance  around  ; also,  length  of  the  shirt. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  we  can  guarantee  a 
perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  the  Improved  French  Yoke 
Shirt. 

Also,  importers  and  dealers  in  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS.  409  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wind. \sale  orders  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


T E R M S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis , for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Harper's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  Tli#  Postage  is 
Thirty -six  Cents  «t  year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  ew  York. 


EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES, 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHEF3. 


HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  OVER  ALL  COMPETITION. 

They  also  received  the 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  in  1851. 

The  names  of  TlialLc  g,  Benedict,  and  D.  Black,  need 
only  to  be  referred  to,  to  uliow  of  wliat  a class  the  judges 
upon  this  occasion  were  composed. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  specially  requested  to 
the  new  scales  plain  and  overstrung 

Grand  and  Square  Fiano-rortes, 

which,  for  quality,  streugui,  and  purity  of  tone,  delicacy 
of  action,  and  general  stylo  of  finish,  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  Pianos  now  offered  to  the  public.  This  fact  lias 
been  attested  to  by  the  leading  artists  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  our  patrons  and  friends  among 
the  public  at  large,  to  state  That  testimonials  have  been 
received  from  all  the  leading  artists  who  hnve  visited,  or 
are  now  residing  in  the  United  States,  a few  of  whose 
names  we  append : 

GOTTSCnALK,  J.  N.  Pychowski, 

Leopold  dk  Meyer,  J.  Benedict, 

Alfred  Jaell,  M.  Steakosch, 

Wm.  Soharfenbebg,  Jullien, 

R.  Hoffman,  Arthur  Napoleon, 

J.  Burke,  R.  Goldbeck, 

S.  Tualherg,  E.  Muzio, 

Gustav  Satter,  Mme.  Louise  Abel, 

And  many  others. 


SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  TOE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

30  yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14jtfc.  per  yd..$4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard ® *■’“ 

Making  and  cutting ® Vn 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c l 

Profit.... 3 C5 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yoek, 

Have  just  Published: 

Faraday  *>n  the  Physical  Forces. 

A Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Various  Forces  of 
Matter,  and  their  Relations  to  Each  Other.  By  Michael 
Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fulleriati  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Royal  Institution.  (Delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Auditory  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  Holidays  of  1859-60.)  Edited  by 
William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. l2mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 


STEIN'WAY  & SONS 


Total 00 

Self  Measurement  for  Sliirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Price 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  corner  of  Canal 
Street.  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 
P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Wareroo 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THCHLEY’S 

Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application-  E 
roadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awardod  to  k; 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1860. 


[PltlCE  Fl 


jil  .according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Yi 


1860,  by  Ilnrper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  tlio  District  Court 


for  the  Southern  District  of  Ni 


AT  HOBOKEN. 

The  wind  is  low,  the  woods  nre  green, 
The  white-sailed  yachts  before  ine  pass 
Their  keen  keels  cleave  the  sea  serene 

As  diamond  cuts  through  glass. 

Before  me  lies  the  quccn-likc  town, 
Around  her  hangs  a hazy  cloak 
Of  sunny  mist,  and  as  a crown 
A coronet  of  smoke. 


I sit  and  watch  the  ferry-boat 
Alternate  come,  alternate  go; 

And  as  she  floats  my  queries  float — 
“Ah!  will  she  come  or  no?’ 


At  last  I sec  upon  the  deck 

A gleam  of  pink,  a fluttering  gown, 
A laughing  face,  a snowy  neck, 

And  eyes  of  hazel  brown. 


Along  the  Elysian  fields  we  stroll 

And  watch  the  sunburned  striplings  play. 
And  then  we  seek  a shadowy  knoll— 

I something  have  to  say. 

My  heart  is  opened,  and  I tell 

The  love  that  She  for  years  has  known; 
I try  to  put  in  words  the  spell 

That  she  has  round  me  thrown. 


All  silently  she  answers  me, 

My  arm  creeps,  slowly  round  her  waist, 
About  her  red  lips  like  a bee 
I hover,  and  I taste. 


The  old  coach-road  through  a common  of  furze 
With  knolls  of  pines,  ran  white: 

Berries  of  autumn,  with  thistles,  and  burrs, 

And  spider-threads,  droopt  in  the  light. 

The  light  in  a thin  blue  vail  peer’d  sick; 

The  sheep  grazed  close  and  still ; 

The  smoke  of  a farm  by  a yellow  rick 
Curl’d  lazily  under  a hill. 


The  woods  arc  green,  the  wind  is  1 
The  white-sailed  yachts  before  us 
As  hand  in  hand  we  homeward  go, 
I and  my  promised  bride. 
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No  fly  shook  the  round  of  the  silver  net ; 

No  insect  the  swift  bird  chased ; 

Only  two  travelers  moved  and  met 
Across  that  hazy  waste. 

One  was  a girl  with  a babe  that  throve, 

Her  ruin  and  her  bliss; 

One  was  a youth  with  a lawless  love, 

Who  claspt  it  the  more  for  this. 

The  girl  for  her  babe  made  prayerful  speech ; 

The  youth  for  his  love  did  pray ; 

Each  cast  a wistful  look  on  each, 

And  either  went  their  way. 


THE  WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT 
BRIDGE. 

We  engrave  on  the  preceding  page  the  Wash- 
ington Aqueduct  Bridge  over  Rock  Creek,  at 
the  western  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  near 
completed,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Meigs. 
The  following  description  of  the  bridge  is  derived 
from  official  sources : 

“ This  bridge  is  a cast-iron  arch  of  twenty  feet  rise  and 
two  hundred  feet  clear  span  between  the  abutments.  Tho 
arcli  consists  of  two  ribs,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
seventeen  cast-iron  pipes  of  forty-eight  inches  internal 
diameter,  and  twelve  feet  three  inches  in  length.  Upon 
these  two  arched  ribs,  which  are  firmly  connected  with 
each  other  by  cast-iron  tubular  cross  braces  and  heavy 
wrouglit-lron  diagonal  ties,  is  erected  a frame-work  of 
heavy  rolled  iron  II  beams,  from  the  works  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Iron  Company  of  Philadelphia,  supportiug  two  con- 
tinuous horizontal  iron  girders,  of  two  hundred  and  four 
feet  six  inches  in  length.  Upon  these  girders  rest  cross 
beams  of  timber,  supporting  the  roadway  of  the  bridge, 
which  embraces  two  city  railroad  and  carriage  tracks, 
and  two  paths  for  foot-passengers. 

“ This  bridge  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  double 
duty  which  tiie  arch  performs.  While  it  supports  a 
roadway,  forming  a beautiful  and  much-needed  commu- 
nication, by  wliitfh  the  traffic  between  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  is  carried  on,  the  water  of  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  is  conveyed  into  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington through  tho  pipes  of  which  the  arch  is  composed. 
To  guard  against  all  danger  of  freezing  the  pipes  are 
lined  with  staves  of  resinous  pine  timber,  three  inches  in 
thickness,  leaving  a clear  water-way  in  each  rib  of  three 
and  a half  feet  in  diameter. 

“The  abutments  contain  vaults,  in  which  are  the  con- 
necting pipes  and  stop-cocks  for  regulating  the  flow  and 
discharge  of  water;  and  in  the  western  abutment,  on  the 
Georgetown  side,  one  of  the  vaults  serves  as  an  engine- 
room,  and  contains  a water-pressure  engine — the  first,  it 
is  believed,  erected  in  this  country. 

“This  engine,  drawing  its  supply  from  the  cast-iron 
street  mains  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  pumps  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  water  per  hour  into  a reservoir  on 
the  heights  of  Georgetown,  a mile  distant,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  above  the  machine.  This  reservoir 
supplies  that  portion  of  Georgetown  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  great  store  and  distributing  reservoirs  of  the 
Washington  Aqueduct.’’ 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

THE  exports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  30th  June  last  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  That 
is  to  say,  they  were  more  than  twice  the  ex- 
ports of  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 
1850,  and  very  considerably  more  than  the  ex- 
ports of  any  year  since  then.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  progress  of  our  foreign  trade 
since  1850 : 


1850. 

1851. 
1862. 
1853. 
1S54. 

1855. 

1856. 
385T. 


1850. 

1860. 


imports. 

.$178,138,318 
. 216,224,032 
. 212,945,442 
. 267,978,  C47 
. 304,652,381 
. 261,468,620 
. 314,030,942 
. 360,890,141 
. 282,013,150 
. 33«,708, 130 
. 361,797,209 


$151,898,720 

218,388.011 

200,642,325 

230,452,-50 

278,241,064 

275,166.S40 

326,904,008 

362,060,082 

324,644,421 

356,780,462 

400,167,461 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  tho  abofc  statement.  It  demonstrates, 
in  an  unanswerable  manner,  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  financial 
revulsions,  political  disturbances,  and  the  pe- 
rennial jealousies  with  which  this  country  is 
honored  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  shows, 
by  the  test  of  figures,  that,  whatever  follies  our 
merchants  or  our  politicians  may  commit,  the 
course  of  the  country  at  large  is  steadily  on- 
ward and  upward ; and  that,  judged  by  the  best 
of  all  tests— material  progress— our  “ republic- 
an experiment”  is  really  a success. 

These  great  exports  of  the  United  States  nat- 
urally divide  themselves  into  four  great  divi- 
sions— gold,  food,  cotton,  and  miscellaneous. 
Their  relative  proportions  last  year  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Gold $50,946,851 

Food 52,586.030 

Cotton 191,806,555 

Miscellaneous 98,827,419 

Total  exports $400,167,461 

The  great  difference  between  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  other  leading 
commercial  nations  is,  that  ours  arc  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  soil,  while  theirs  are  chiefly  the 
products  of  labor.  Four-fifths  of  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  manufactures. 
Our  exports  of  manufactures,  though  steadily 
increasing  year  by  year,  only  amounted  in 
1859-G0  to  $35,454,044 — rather  more  than  a 
twelfth  of  our  whole  much 


and  such  fertile  land  that  it  pays  our  people 
better  to  grow  cotton,  corn,  or  pork,  or  to  dig 
for  gold,  than  it  does  to  weave  or  to  spin  or  to 
forge.  In  the  one  case,  nature  assists  labor ; in 
the  other,  labor  is  unassisted ; the  actual  in- 
crease of  wealth  is,  therefore,  greater  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  case  by  just  so  much  as 
nature’s  help  may  he  valued  at.  If  we  could 
estimate  in  figures  or  dollars  the  work  which 
Providence  docs  for  us  in  vivifying  the  seed 
which  we  plant  in  the  earth,  that  amount  would 
exactly  represent  the  excess  of  our  annual  in- 
crease in  wealth  over  the  increase  of  manufac- 
turing nations.  Hereafter,  when  we  have  no 
more  new  land  to  fill  up,  industry  will  probably 
become  more  profitable  than  agriculture ; but 
the  map  warns  us  that  this  period  is  yet  far 
distant. 

Of  all  our  exports  cotton  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  It  constituted,  alone,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  total  export  of  the  year  1859-’G0 ; 
had  the  weather  this  year  been  as  favorable  for 
the  plant  as  last  year’s  was,  we  should  probably 
have  exported  considerably  over  $200,000,000 
of  cotton  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  18G1. 
As  it  is,  our  export  will  not  probably  fall  short 
of  that  of  1859- GO.  And  the  most  cheering 
fact  in  connection  with  this  cotton  business  is, 
that  it  can  not  hut  go  on  increasing.  The  de- 
mand for  cotton  grows  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
spread  of  civilization.  The  supply  is  limited  to 
tho  Southern  States,  no  other  region  in  the 
world  being  capable  of  producing  the  cotton  of 
commerce.  This  is  the  key  to  the  steady  and 
remarkable  increase  in  the  cotton  crop  during 
the  present  generation,  of  which  the  following 
table  affords  a fair  idea : 


Our  Cotton  Crop. 


Years.  Bales. 

1859-  60 4,675,770 

1868-'59 3,851,481 

1S57-58 3,113,962 

1856-  57 2,939,519 

1S55-’5G 3,627.845 

1854-' 55 2.S47.3S9 

lS53-’6t 2,930,027 

lS52-’53 3,262,882 

1851-52  3,015.020 


Years.  Bales. 

1850-61 2,365,257 

1849-  50 2,090,700 

1S48-  49 2,728.690 

1847-48 2,317.634 

1846-’47 1,788  051 

1 845-’ 46 2,100,51:7 

lS44-'46 2.394,503 

1643-  44  2,030.409 

1S42-  43 2,378.875 


Unless  political  agitations  should  hinder,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  spread  of  agriculture 
in  tho  Cotton  States  will  gradually  swell  the 
crop  to  figures  as  far  greater  than  those  of  18G0 
as  the  latter  are  greater  than  those  of  1 850  and 
1840;  while  the  spread  of  civilization  will  mean- 
while cause  the  demand  to  increase  at  least  as 
fast  as  the  staple  can  bo  supplied. 

It  is  different  with  our  other  two  great  sta- 
ples— gold  and  food.  It  seems  beyond  ques- 
tion that  we  have  passed  the  maximum  of  our 
gold  product.  During  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  gold  fields  of  California 
were  first  successfully  worked,  every  promising 
placer  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  explored, 
the  surface  diggings  exhausted,  and  the  best 
sites  stripped  of  their  treasure.  At  the  present 
time  the  product  of  gold  in  California  is  steadi- 
ly declining.-  The  product  of  1859  was  less 
than  that  of  1858;  the  product  of  18G0 — to 
1st  September — is  about  $4,000,000  less  than 
that  of  1859  to  the  same  date.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  auriferous  rocks,  which  are  being  work- 
ed with  every  appliance  of  modern  science,  will 
ever  cease  to  yield  gold;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  we  shall  never  again  witness 
yields  of  $65,000,000  or  $75,000,000  a year. 
Possibly  the  new  discoveries  of  silver  and  quick- 
silver may  make  up  the  falling  off  in  the  more 
popular  metal;  but  we  ought  not  to  assume 
that  they  will.  We  ought  to  he  prepared  to  see 
the  gold  mines  of  California  fall  into  the  same 
rank  as  the  gold  mines  of  Russia,  and  so  to  or- 
der our  business,  and  especially  our  hanking 
business,  that  no  great  harm  can  flow  from  a 
steady  curtailment  of  our  specie  resources. 

There  is,  thank  God,  no  prospect  of  any  de- 
cline in  our  supply  of  food.  It  will  take  centu- 
ries to  bring  into  cultivation  tho  lands  in  the 
West,  which  now  only  need  the  hand  of  the 
farmer  to  produce,  in  average  years,  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  or  fifty  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
Our  wild  pasture-lands  will  feed,  free  of  ex- 
pense, cattle  and  hogs  enough  to  supply  the 
world  with  meat.  Every  year  tho  production 
of  food  increases,  and  must  increase  for  half  a 
century  to  come  at  least.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  consumption  of  food 
in  this  country  is  also  increasing  at  a man-clous 
rate.  The  old  formulas  of  European  econo- 
mists with  regard  to  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed by  each  individual  in  a given  period  of 
time  have  been  proved  to  be  worthless  in  this 
country,  for  we  eat,  as  a people,  a great  deal 
more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Let 
any  one  try  to  verify  the  well-known  formula 
about  wheat,  viz.,  that  each  person  consumes 
four  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  and  he  will 
discover  the  fact.  Nor  need  it  be  a puzzle. 
There  never  was  a country  since  history  began 
where  there  was  so  much  solid  comfort  and  plen- 
ty among  what  Europeans  call  “ the  lower  class- 
es” as  in  the  United  States : never  was  a coun- 
try where  those  classes  could  afford  to  consume 
so  much  wholesome  food.  The  ever-recurring^ 
picture  in  the  poor  households  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany — famine  and  privation, 
parents  stinting  themselves  of  necessary  ali- 
ment, and  children  crying  for  food  they  can  not 
get — is,  thank  Heaven,  never  seen  hero.  We 
can  all  afford  to  eat,  and  we  do  eat,  more  and 
of  better  food  than  Europeans ; hence,  notwith- 
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standing  the  steady  increase  in  our  production 
of  food,  our  surplus,  over  and  above  our  wants, 
does  not  increase  very  rapidly,  and  we  rather 
think  that,  in  an  average  of  years,  our  exports 
of  food  will  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
maintain  the  importance  in  our  export  table 
which  they  have  hitherto  possessed. 

Much,  in  the  future  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  must  depend  upon  the  course  of  affairs 
on  the  Pacific.  We  know  what  the  Atlantic 
States  can  do,  to  whom  they  can  sell  their  sur- 
plus, and  from  whom  they  can  buy;  hut  the 
Pacific  States  are  an  unsolved  problem.  No 
part  of  the  world  is  better  calculated  for  agricul- 
ture than  the  slopes  of  this  continent  toward 
the  Pacific;  new  State  as  she  is,  and  peopled 
mainly  by  miners  and  merchants,  California 
exports  this  year  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  at  least  equally 
fertile.  Opposite  to  these  regions,  divided  by 
an  ocean  twice  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic,  but  as 
safe  to  navigate  as  the  Hudson  River,  live  two 
great  nations,  comprising  between  them  one 
half  the  human  race — intelligent,  civilized,  rich, 
commercial,  and  ripe  for  an  cxtemled  and  gain- 
ful trade  with  their  neighbors.  Evidently,  the 
future  trade  of  the  United  States  will  he  mate- 
rially affected  by  -the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
which  may  be  created  between  China  and  Japan 
and  our  Pacific  coast.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  will  far  eclipse  the  European 
trade  in  importance,  and  that  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road will  derive  its  best  traffic  from  the  share  in 
it  which  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
However  this  may  he,  no  estimate  of  our  future 
commercial  history  is  worth  consideration  which 
does  not  make  due  allowance  for  the  changes 
that  must  follow  the  creation  of  a great  trade 
across  tho  Pacific  Ocean. 


TIIE  CITY  CHAMBERLAIN  AND 
THE  ARTISANS’  BANK. 

A few  weeks  since  Mayor  Wood  removed 
the  City  Chamberlain,  and  appointed  a new 
man  in  his  place.  The  change  practically  re- 
moved the  city  deposits  from  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Bank — of  which  the  deposed  Cham- 
berlain was  President — to  tho  Artisans’  Bank, 
of  which  tho  new  Chamberlain  is  President. 

The  condition  of  the  Artisans’  Bank  has, 
consequently,  become  a subject  of  some  atten- 
tion. The  financial  business  of  the  city  is 
large.  The  deposits  are  heavy,  and  occasion- 
ally the  checks  are  for  large  amounts.  Having 
only  a small  capital — $600,000 — the  possession 
of  the  City  Account  placed  the  Artisans’  Bank 
in  a new  light  in  relation  to  the  other  city  hanks. 
The  Chamberlain  may,  any  day,  draw  a check 
for  the  whole  capital  of  the  Artisans’  Bank; 
that  check,  duly  certified,  may  he  deposited,  as 
cash,  in  another  hank;  the  depositor  may,  in 
his  turn,  draw  out  of  that  bank  the  $GOO,000  so 
placed  to  his  credit ; and  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  Artisans’  Bank  should  fail  between  the 
deposit  of  the  check  and  the  exchanges  next 
morning,  the  bank  which  received  the  check  on 
deposit  and  debited  itself  with  it,  as  cash,  would 
have  no  recourse  save  upon  the  capital  of  the 
Artisans’.  This  being  the  condition  of  affairs, 
attention  was  directed,  some  days  since,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Artisans’  Bank  was  “running 
debtor,”  several  days  in  succession,  at  the  Clear- 
ing House.  There  were  also  strange  rumors 
about  the  specie  reserve  of  the  Artisans’  Bank : 
it  was  commonly  reported  that  statements  made 
by  certain  officers  of  that  bank  were  not  easily 
reconciled  with  the  facts,  and  that  the  bank  was 
buying  specie — an  obvious  evidence  of  weak- 
ness. On  the  strength  of  these  facts  and  ru- 
mors, a Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Clear- 
ing House  Association  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  suspected  hank.  That  Committee  reported, 
on  18tb,  that  the  bank  was  good  for  all  its 
debts,  but  that  its  capital  was  impaired  to  the 
extent  of  33  per  cent.  The  Clearing  House 
Association  refused  to  receive  the  report,  and 
directed  the  Committee  to  prosecute  the  exam- 
ination more  thoroughly,  and  to  report,  by  25th, 
whether  or  no  the  hanks  should,  as  a body,  re- 
ceive on  deposit  checks  on  the  Artisans’  Bank. 
In  anticipation  of  the  report,  the  Artisans’ 
Bank  on  19th  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
Clearing  House,  and  became  a private  hanking 
institution  keeping  an  account  in  the  American 
Exchange  Bank. 

As,  however,  the  President  of  the  Artisans’ 
Bank  continues  to  bo  City  Chamberlain,  we 
may  observe  that  the  inconvenience  of  having 
the  City  Account  in  a bank  whose  credit  is  sus- 
pected is  obvious.  In  these  days  of  political 
corruption  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  city  funds  should  be  not  only  out  of  danger, 
hut  in  so  safe  a place  that  no  one  should  dream 
of  risk.  Again,  the  office  of  depository  of  the 
city  funds  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  responsi- 
bility. At  times,  over  a million  of  dollars  of 
tho  city  money  lies  on  deposit — without  inter- 
est— to  the  credit  of  the  Chamberlain  in  the 
bank  where  he  keeps  his  account.  The  tempta- 
tion to  use  this  money,  and  to  earn  dividends 
for  the  bank,  must  be  as  great  as  the  risk  of 
losing  a part  of  it  by  unsound  hanking  opera- 
tions. The  least  spark  of  prudence  would  sug- 
gest that  this  large  deposit  should  be  placed  in 
an  institution  where,  in  the  event  of  accident, 
its  recovery  should  he  beyond  question.  Within 


the  next  week  or  ten  days  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  will  he  paid  to  the  City 
Chamberlain  for  the  city.  Will  it  be  quite 
safe,  even  under  the  new  arrangement? 

Rumor  is,  of  course,  busy  on  the  subject  of 
the  means  by  which  the  Artisans’  Bank  ob- 
tained the  City  Account,  and  of  the  sacrifices  it 
has  since  made  to  retain  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
that  his  character  docs  not  screen  him  from  im- 
putations at  which  men  less  unpleasantly  known 
could  afford  to  laugh.  For  our  part,  wo  give  Mr. 
Wood  credit  for  sagacity  enough  to  see  that  a 
present  gain  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars would  involve  a loss  so  much  greater  in  the 
future  that  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the 
candle.  Of  many  of  the  Aldermen,  of  course, 
no  one  expects  any  thing  but  roguery,  corrup- 
tion, cheating,  and  rascality.  But  Mr.  Wood  is 
surely  ambitious  enough  to  look  for  something 
better  than  what  a man  of  his  capacity  could 
earn  by  honest  trading  in  a twelvemonth  ; and 
we  take  for  granted,  therefore,  that,  whatever  is 
done,  ho  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public 
interest. 


TOB 


ABOUT  COMMERCE. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  will  never  be  a 
word  wanting  in  praise  of  commerce.  At  a Cat- 
tle-Show and  Agricultural  Fair  the  orator  al- 
ways tells  his  hearers  that  they  follow  the  oldest 
and  most  reverend  of  callings,  and  they  applaud 
vehemently,  for  they  believe  him,  and  they  like  to 
be  well  spoken  of.*  The  animal  is  not  j et  found 
who  does  not  like  to  be  tickled,  if  you  can  only 
find  the  proper  place  to  tickle. 

Now  a citj’  like  New  York  is  a permanent  com- 
mercial Cattle-Show,  and  the  fraternity  engaged 
are  always  glad  to  hear  not  only  that  they  are  the 
richest  and  greatest  and  best  of  people  themselves, 
but  that  they  are  the  cause  of  a full  crop  of  tho 
cardinal  virtues  among  all  people  with  whom  they 
are  brought  into  communication  iu  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  Reverend  Benjamin  Blarney  never 
fails  to  decorate  his  discourses  with  allusions  to 
merchant-princes,  and  to  dilate  upon  the  Chris- 
tianizing influences  of  commerce;  and  the  Honor- 
orable  Lemuel  Lampoil,  in  his  political  speeches, 
informs  the  audience  that  commerce  is  the  pivot 
of  human  happiness  and  progress. 

These  worthy  gentlemen  doubtless  believe  what 
thej’  saj*.  Blarnej'  and  Lampoil  are  synonj’- 
ruous  with  honesty  and  severitj’.  The  hearers,  in 
the  one  case,  are  very  apt  to  publish  tho  sermon, 
and  to  have  the  preacher  made  a D.D. ; und,  in 
the  other,  to  have  the  orator  made  an  M.C.  It  is 
perfectly  intelligible.  These  two  excellent  gen- 
tlemen have  discovered  the  particular  place  in 
which  that  particular  animal  likes  to  be  tickled ; 
and  they  have  produced  the  happiest  results  to  all 
concerned  by  the  humble  agency  of  a straw. 

But  the  assumption  is  the  old  storj'  of  post  hoc 
propter  hoc.  Trade  originalfy  seeks  a private  ad- 
vantage. Trade  penetrates  Japan  that  it  may 
make  monej'  out  of  Japan.  If  money  is  not  to  be 
made  there,  Trade  will  not  stop  to  introduce  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Not  at  all.  It  will  push  on  to 
the  next  countrj’  where  there  is  a chance  of  mon- 
ey-making. But  as  the  most  intelligent  people 
are  the  most  enterprising,  it  happens  that  when 
commerce  has  secured  an  opening  in  a country,  the 
civilization  of  the  countrj'  of  the  merchants,  such 
as  it  is,  follows.  But  that  is  a consequence  not 
contemplated  nor  cared  for  by  Trade  itself.  A cow 
which  thinks  there  is  better  grazing  in  the  next 
pasture  may  break  down  the  wall  to  get  at  it,  and 
a lovelj*  ladj'  majr  afterward  walk  quietly  through 
—and  a lady  who  could  not  otherwise  have  done 
it;  but  it  were  a gamesome  cow  that  should  claim 
the  honor  of  having  introduced  that  fair  lady  to  a 
walk  in  the  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

The  moral  influence  of  trade  or  commerce  is  to 
be  studied  upon  our  own  frontier,  for  instance. 
Does  it  there  elevate  manners  and  purify  the  moral 
sentiments?  Or  was  the  moral  progress  of  any 
nation  always  proportionate  to  the  development  of 
its  commercial  spirit  ? On  the  contrary,  the  prob- 
lem of  modern  times  is  how  to  coutrol  that  spirit  so 
that  it  shall  not  debauch  the  conscience  of  nations. 
Napoleon’s  sneer  at  the  nation  of  shop-keepers  was 
legitimate.  The  shop-keeping  policy  is  always  the 
present  condition  at  all  hazards.  Change  is  syn- 
onj’mous  with  danger.  Improvement  is  to  that 
spirit  but  a specious  name  for  injury. . Napoleon 
was  convinced  that  such  a people  would  purchase 
peace  at  the  cost  of  a great  deal  of  honor  and  moral 
conviction.  Or  who  supposes  that  the  simple, 
hardy  virtues  are  so  common  in  Holland  to-daj' 
as  when  her  people  put  the  countrj’  under  water 
rather  than  suffer  it  to  remain  under  a rule  which 

s repugnant  to  them  ? Yet  the  Dutch  have 
been  of  the  most  eminent  traders  in  .modern  times. 
Is  there  a corresponding  eminence  in  the  moral  tone 
of  Dutch  sociefy  ? And  Echo  answers,  Is  there  f 

The  Cattle-Show  Committee  justly  awards  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  eloquent  speaker  who  has  cele- 
brated the  antiquity  and  innocence  of  their  call- 
ing— the  parish  gratefulfy  accords  its  influence  to 
tho  Doctorate  for  the  bland  Blarnej'  — and  the 
pleased  votaries  of  Trade  clearly  perceive  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  Lampoil  to  adorn  a Congressional 
arm-chair ; but  History  is  over  all : even  beyond 
Blarney  and  Lampoil.  It  makes  up  the  great  final 
record,  and  it  shows,  not  for  the  purpose  of  tick- 
ling, but  of  teaching,  that  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  moral  character  are  not  according  o 
the  extent  of  trade,  and  that  it  yet  remains  to  be 
demonstrated  that  a commercial  oligarchy  wouiu 
benefit  the  nation  over  which  it  ruled  more  tnan 
anv  other  aristocracy.  . 

The  consolation  is,  that  the  American  people 
have  repudiated  the  aristocratic  spirit  wherever 
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THE  rising  of  the  curtain. 

The  Ravels  have  retired  to  some  retreat  in 
„ * e to  pass  the  evening  of  their  days  upon  the 
* ”,  cart],  and  to  dwell  no  more  upon  tight  ropes 
*2 the  ends  of  perpendicular  poles.  Yet  a can- 

• . s Lounger  wonders  as  he  writes  whether  the 
Ravels  who  have  done  this  wise  thing  are  Ravels, 

r whether  the  name  is  merely  a traditional  title 
for  certain  people  who  do  certain  things.  Is  Ra- 

I fiinlilv  name?  Could  so  many  of  one  kin- 
dred he  made  of  India-rubber  and  cork  ? Is  Illon- 
din  a Ravel,  ex  officio  ? 

However,  I did  not  mean  to  look  at  the  Ravels, 
who  are  going,  but  at  Mr.  Forrest,  who  is  coming, 
llo  is  playing  again.  Probably  it  is  a farewell 
encasement,  because  that  seems  to  be  the  only 
kind 'that  great  players  now  undertake ; for  Mr. 
Forrest  is  unquestionably  a great  player.  Not  in 
♦lie  abstract,  positive  sense;  but  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  character  which  he  can  apparently  ade- 
ouatilv  portrav.  He  is  of  the  muscular  dramatic 
school— the  scowling  school— the  basso  pro/unlo 
school.  Humor  he  probably  has  not.  It  would 
l,e  pleasant  to  know  if  he  readily  feels  the  point 
of  a joke.  How  do  you  think  he  would  do  for 
Charles  Surface?  Can  you  fancy  him  as  Mer- 
cutio?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  a better  Spartacus  or  Jack  Cade  as  they 
are  historically  known.  But  it  would  not  he  easy 
to  imagine  Edmund  Kean  as  Spartacus  or  Garrick 
as  Jack  Cade. 

Within  his  range,  therefore— not  out  of  it— he 
may  he  called  a great  player.  The  ideal  of  Spar- 
tacus is  simply  a robust  gladiator  condemned  to 
fight.  It  is  a case  of  the  sanguinary  P.  R.  When 
lie  comes  on  nobody  doubts  that  lie  beholds  the 
gladiator  as  adequately  as  he  could  be  presented 
upon  the  stage.  Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
gladiatorial  voice  was  something  rough— that  the 
gladiatorial  r’s  wero  rolled  a good  deal  in  getting 
them  ont,  etc.,  etc.  ? But  the  Hamlet,  the  pale, 
fierv,  dreamy,  deliente-thoughted  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, do  yon  suppose  he  made  eyes  and  gurgled 
his  r's  ? Mr.  Forrest  is  not  a Shakesperian  actor 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  w'ord.  That  shadowy 
refinement  which  impalpably  invests  all  Shakes- 
peare’s characters,  as  this  autumn  air,  with  a touch 
of  sadness  which  we  feel  and  can  not  see,  makes 
the  whole  landscape  tender — this  must  be  profound- 
ly appreciated  by  a kindred  genius,  or  the  words 
and  the  situations  fail  to  reproduce  the  character. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  Mr.  Forrest’s  Hamlet 
to  lie  Shakespeare’s ; but  it  is  no  shame  to  a man’s 
talent  that  it  can  not  equally  illustrate  every  ef- 
fort. 

We  are  presently  to  see  Miss  Cushman  upon  the 
same  stage.  They  are  the  two  most  famous  of  our 
actors ; nor  are  they  in  many  qualities  altogether 
unlike.  Of  Miss  Cushman’s  playing  we  shall 
have  a word  by-and-by.  How  different  her  ca- 
reer has  been  from  that  of  many  who  began  more 
brilliantly ! Miss  Cushman  commenced  as  a sing- 
er. Losing  her  voice  (although  it  is  still  most  ef- 
fective in  picturesque  ballad  singing),  she  became 
a stock  actress  at  the  old  Park.  Her  combined 
talent  and  energy  constantly  pushed  her  into  a lar- 
ger career,  until  she  stands  at  the  head  of  her  pro- 
fession in  the  country,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Forrest. 
Cut  where  is  Miss  Heron  ? — she  who  certainly  more 
excited  “ the  town”  than  any  actress  since  Fanny 
Kemble  or  Clara  Fisher? — she  who,  upon  a cer- 
tain snowy  Saturday  night,  challenged,  in  the  eager 
admiration  of  cultivated  men,  a comparison  with 
Rachel  and  Ristori?  What  a whirl  of  success  it 
was!  What  a blaze  of  sudden  glory!  Did  you 
see  her  when  she  was  here  last?  Do  you  know 
any  one  who  saw  her?  What ! you  did  not  know 
she  had  been  here  ? 

It  is  curious,  while  we  are  still  chatting  of  the 
theatre,  that  Edwin  Booth,  who  is  the  full  heir  of 
■his  father's  genius,  and  is  so  recognized  in  many 
places,  is  so  generally  unknown  to  the  outside  pub- 
lic of  New  York.  His  Hamlet  is  of  the  kind  that 
makes  girls  dream  and  despair.  His  Romeo  is 
called  by  thoughtful  critics  a revelation.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  give  him  a fair  chance 
here,  with  a good  company,  and  at  a good  time  of 
year  ? He  was  last  here,  for  a single  evening,  in 
mid-summer.  Shall  we  not  see  and  hear  that 
Hamlet  and  that  Romeo  ? 


THE  LAST  OF  WALKER. 

Tun  man  who  has  unscrupulously  shot  so  many 
men  in  cold  blood  lias  probably  liimself  been  shot. 

Is  there  any  romantic  regret  for  his  fate?  But 
you  can  not  make  a hero  of  William  Kidd.  He 
suffered  at  Execution  Dock,  a condemned  pirate, 
for  offenses  a hundred-fold  less  heinous  than  those 
of  Walker.  If  some  of  the  many  who  know  the 
details  of  the  career  of  this  burlesque  Cort6z  would 
publish  them,  you  would  be  amazed  at  the  terrible 
criminality  0f  the  man.  When  he  first  went  to 
Nicaragua  he  had  the  pretense  of  an  excuse— but 
is  object  was  patent  throughout.  When  he  had 
utterly  wasted  and  blasted  the  country  he  succeed- 
ed m escaping  with  Ills  neck,  and  universal  con- 
tempt extinguished  him.  In  his  recent  invasion 

0 Honduras  he  unquestionably'  ran  for  luck  ; and 
«ck  has  run  dismally  against  him. 

Every  honest  American  must  regret  that  this 
man  was  a countryman,  for  he  has  shown  none  of 
qualities  which  command  admiration,  win  re- 
®pect,  or  inspire  confidence.  Every'  honest  Amer- 
cun  must  regret,  also,  that  his  own  Government 
1 n,lt  Punished  him.  It  may  be  very'  true  that 
“ great,  prosperous,  united,  and  civilized  nation 
* Scuduallv  and  surely'  extend  its  domination 
er  ne,ghbors  who  are  weak,  and  forever  warring 

1 ,on®  'uemselves.  But  it  will  not  be  extended 
. such  men  as  William  Walker,  nor  by  such 

ans  as  Ins.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  time  that 
J.  “ 8 j her  possessions,  bv  the  hands  of  the 
Cent  1 a Pirates  the  Gulf,  who  overran 
It : . America  three  centuries  and  more  ago. 
e.  ln.  e 8pirit  of  the  time  that  our  territorial 
- P nsion  should  be  peaceful  and  .benignant.  A I 
mn  may  have  conscience  as  iQl  9 EthS&tfjvilk 
t may  have  an  honor,  also,  which  shall  be 

university  of  m 


something  better  than  what  generally'  passes  by 
that  name.  What  American  will  not  hope  that 
his  country  has  them  both?  What  American 
would  not  doubt  it,  when  he  remembers  the  Nic- 
araguan aid  meetings  in  New  York,  and  the  fact 
that  this  Kidd  the  Less  had  a kind  of  social  recog- 
nition ? 

The  only'  reparation  he  could  make  to  outraged 
humanity'  was  dying  quietly'.  Probably  when  we 
bear  of  his  execution  we  shall  hear  that  he  did  so. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  have  seen  him  to 
picture  that  small,  insignificant  form,  the  flat  head 
of  thin  sandy  hair,  the  dull  light-gray  or  blue  eyes, 
the  smooth  face  expressing  no  emotion  nor  ability', 
in  cold  stolidity  awaiting  the  end.  However  rash, 
however  misguided,  however  incompetent,  howev- 
er guilty  of  bloodshed  and  harm  he  may’  have  been, 
had  he  been  but  honestly’  mistaken  in  a noble  and 
humane  cause,  then,  while  his  individual  fate  might 
be  thought  not  undeserved,  all  generous  hearts 
would  have  wept  for  him  with  sacred  pity. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

“ If  a man  wants  to  make  sure  of  the  ruin  of  his 
son,  let  him  send  him  into  some  small  countrv- 
town,  instead  of  keeping  him  under  his  own  eye  at 
home.” 

The  Lounger,  while  he  was  lately  lounging, 
heard  the  remark  earnestly  made  by  a man  who 
had  a son  to  educate.  The  same  thing  lias  been 
sometimes  hinted  before.  But  who  does  not  choose 
to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  the  rural  population  ? 
Who,  while  he  lives  in  the  city,  has  not  a secret 
suspicion  that  the  country  is  Arcadia — that  swains 
and  nymphs  dance  upon  the  green — and  that  Queens 
of  May,  innocence,  and  goodness  peculiarly’  haunt 
villages,  “country  sides,”  and  small  towns? 

Doubtless  the  Lounger  chats  every  w'cek  with 
many'  who  live  in  all  those  places,  and  as  they  read 
these  words  they  are  asking  themselves  the  ques- 
tion, whether  boy’s  aro  better  off  among  them — 
boys,  that  is  to  say,  at  school,  not  their  own  chil- 
dren. In  the  town,  all  kinds  of  resorts  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes  arc  alluringly  open — theatres, 
dram-shops,  billiard  - rooms,  gambling- houses, 
amusements  of  all  kinds,  and  places  which  are  not 
advertised  in  the  papers.  Besides  these  there  is 
the  crowd  of  vagabonds,  shiftless  adventurers,  and 
polite  scoundrels ; and  still  in  addition,  there  is  the 
hot,  envious  competition  of  display  and  extrava- 
gance, in  which  so  much  misery  is  rooted.  In  the 
country  there  is  a greater  publicity  of  individual 
life,  fewer  chances  of  amusement  which  may  be 
abused,  less  excitement  of  contact,  a consequently 
moderated  tone,  and  less  temptation  to  display ; 
and  with  all  these,  external  conditions  of  health 
which  are  more  normal  and  promising. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  dangers  of 
the  city  is  to  be  urged  the  incomparable  advantage 
of  parental  superintendence.  In  the  country'  the 
boy  finds  liquor,  if  ho  wants  it;  he  gambles,  if  be 
desires  to;  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  entertain- 
ments he  is  obliged  to  invent  amusements,  and( 
they  are  not  always  of  the  best.  The  publicity  of 
Iris  life,  in  a community’  where  every'  individual  is 
conspicuous,  fosters  secrecy  upon  his  part,  and  lie 
conceals  adroitly  what  he  is  doing  when  he  doubts 
its  welcome  reception  by  tlie  observer. 

The  text  mentions,  you  remember,  as  one  of  the 
alternatives,  “keeping  liim  under  his  own  eve  at 
home.”  That  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  case. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  better  for  a man 
in  Kansas,  if  he  is  sending  his  son  to  an  Eastern 
school,  to  send  him  to  one  in  the  rural  counties  of 
New  York  rather  than  to  the  city’,  provided  that 
the  schools  are  equally'  good.  Unquestionably 
without  the  parental  eye  the  chances  aro  in  favor 
of  the  country. 

But,  if  you  please,  how  many'  children  are  not 
sent  off  to  school  to  be  out  of  the  way  ? The  gen- 
tleman who  gave  us  the  text  lives  in  the  country, 
and  he  can  have  the  parental  eye  firmly  fixed,  but 
that  ey’e  is  sadly  apt  to  wander  in  town.  For  the 
occupations  of  most  men  in  the  city  are  so  inces- 
sant that  there  often  conics  to  be  a kind  of  restraint 
in  their  intercourse  with  their  own  children.  When 
a parent  becomes  a schoolmaster  in  the  eye  of  his 
son,  the  son  will  do  better,  probably,  at  another 
school; 

There  is  a great  deal  of  good  literature  about 
the  advantage  of  sending  boys  to  school  to  buffet 
the  world  and  be  made  men.  Yes,  it  is  a good 
thing  to  be  hardy  and  heroic,  and  a puny  business 
to  be  tied  to  mamma’s  apron-strings.  But  that  is 
not  the  alternative.  A city  schcol  will  snub  your 
son,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  quite  as  well  as  the 
country  one.  Heroes  arc  quite  as  apt  to  graduate 
at  Grey  Friars’  as  at  Mr.  Squeers’s,  at  the  Ward 
Schools  of  New  York  as  at  the  rural  academy. 

It  is  a matter  to  be  as  gravely  discussed  as  it 
was  earnestly  proposed.  In  a thousand  instances 
it  is  doubtless  better  to  send  the  boy*  away' ; but 
when  in  any  just  sense  the  parental  eye  can  be  put 
in  full  play  and  kept  there,  the  question  is  already 
settled. 


OUR  NEXT  NEIGHBOR. 

W ho  knows  any  thing  of  Mexico  ? It  is  a state 
of  immense  resources,  lying  by  our  side  upon  the 
continent ; it  has  a distinctive  history'  and  popula- 
tion; it  is  perpetually  in  internal  trouble,  and  few 
of  us  know  any  thing  more  about  it  than  that  Mr. 
Prescott  wrote  a very  pleasant  history’  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view, 
and  that  we  had  a war  with  it,  some  dozen  years 
or  more  since,  which  increased  our  territory  but 
not  our  knowledge. 

Because  there  are  constant  troubles  there,  it  does 
not  follow  that  both  sides  are  in  the  right  and  both 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  is  consequently  no 
choice  between  them.  The  most  intelligent  ob- 
servers, who  have  long  resided  in  the  country  and 
are  familiar  with  its  character  and  condition  from 
personal  experience,  have  a very  decided  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  arc  very  confident  that  the 
country  would  also  have  one  could  the  facts  be 
understood. 

_L'nhappilv,  \yhile  it  remains  an  entirely’  foreign 


nation,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  American  people 
will  have,  or  care  to  have,  any*  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  it.  It  is  only  as  we  have  a positive 
interest  in  it  that  we  shall  bo  properly  informed. 
But  that  moment  may’  prove  to  be  too  late  for  our 
real  advantage. 

A serial  publication,  a few  numbers  of  a little 
magazine  called  “ The  Mexican  Papers,”  have  been 
issued  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Dunbar,  a gentleman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  lie  is 
not  professionally'  a literary'  man,  and  his  pam- 
phlets are  like  vigorous,  pointed  conversation. 
His  interest  in  the  matter  is  partly  commercial, 
partly  patriotic.  But  liis  feeling  is  that  the  proper 
history  of  Mexico  has  never  been  written ; that 
on/  accounts  are  all  strained  through  Spanish 
sieves;  that  Mr.  Prescott,  following  the  Spanish 
chronicles,  has  told  the  Spanish  story ; and  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  is  a legitimate  re- 
sult of  Spanish  assumptions  in  Mexico.  The  trou- 
bles that  now  tear  the  country  are  simply,  in  his 
view,  the  various  aspects  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  Church,  or  aristocratic  principle,  favored 
by  Spain,  and  the  popular,  or  Democratic  princi- 
ple, which  is  essential  to  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

It  is  a shabby  habit  not  to  know  our  neighbors — 
not  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  Miramon  is  the  aris- 
tocratic or  democratic  leader;  whether  we  should 
wish  well  to  Spain  in  any  effort  she  may  make,  or 
not — in  short,  to  know,  when  the  papers  give  us 
the  last  news,  what  the  last  news  means.  If  you 
care  to  correct  this  habit,  Mr.  Dunbar’s  pamphlets 
will  help  you  in  the  pleasantest  way.  lie  say’s 
very  hard  things  of  the  politicians,  and  relegates 
to  that  class  some  whom  we  had  supposed  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  statesmen.  Probably’  you  will 
not  altogether  agree  with  him  in  some  of  his  gen- 
eral views ; but  he  is  an  enthusiast,  and  therefore 
the  most  agreeable  of  companions. 


IIUMOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


DWARFS  AND  GIANTS. 

WnAT  a blander  to  talk  of  Napoleon  tlio  Great! 

No  offense  to  the  head  of  a neighboring  state ; 

The  Napoleon  here  meant  is  Napoleon  tlio  First, 

By  whose  plague  of  war-locusts  all  Europe  was  cursed. 

Napoleon  tlie  Slayer,  Napoleon  the  Thief, 

His  idol  was  glory,  which  brought  him  to  grief; 

Great  mischief  lie  did — there  his  greatness  I own. 
Must  wo  honor  old  Nick  for  his  fiery  throne? 

If  the  spirit  that  did,  in  the  flesh,  demon's  work, 

Is  under  our  tables  permitted  to  lurk. 

There’s  a question  to  which  I would  bid  it  reply, 

By  raps,  if  it  could,  and  not  rap  out  a lie. 

I’d  ask  it,  now  glory’s  true  worth  it  has  known. 
Would  it  have  Garibaldi’s  renown  or  its  own  ; 

Its  career  yet  to  run,  if  its  choice  it  could  make 
Between  fighting  for  Conquest  aud  Liberty’s  sake  ? 

Tlie  Hero  wlio  battles  for  Freedom  and  Right, 

Is  Day  to  the  self-seeking  Conqueror’s  Night; 

Of  tlie  first  let  the  memory  be.  sweet  as  tlio  rose: 

Of  tlio  other,  a deathless  offenso  to  the  nose. 

I’m  content  with  my  cudgel  and  proud  of  my  hunch, 
But  I’d  bo  Garibaldi  if  I were  not  Punch. 

Despise,  World,  tho  monsters  that  filled  theo  with  groans ; 
Extol  tbo  subverter  of  tyrannous  thrones  I 


The  wrong  Woman.— Mr.  O’Brien  has  addressed  a 
letter  full  of  French  sympathies  and  Milesian  non  soqui- 
turs  to  M.  Marie  Martin— the  author  of  the  silly  paix- 
plilet  called  “ La  Question  Irlandaisc."  Mr.  O’Brien 
must  have  misdirected  his  efTusion.  At  all  events  it 
reads  as  if  it  had  been  meant,  not  for  Mario  Martin,  but 
for  Betty. 

A LATIN  ROOT. 

Why  is  an  Irishman  s dinner  always  ready  ? 

Because  (says  tbo  spirit  of  Murphy,  speaking  through 
a whisky  Medium)  it’s  “ Semper  praties." 

RIDDLE  FOR  A TOBACCO-PAPER. 

Q.  Why  docs  a Tobacconist  invariably  tako  bis  wood- 
en figure  of  the  snuff-taking  Highlander  in-doors  over- 
night? 

A.  For  fear  there  should  be  a Scotch  mist  before  tho 
morning. 


Walker  and  Winston  counties  were  visited  by  a se- 
vere storm  on  the  6th,  which  greatly  Injured  tho  crops  ; 
while  the  lightning  killed  seven  sheep  and  Miss  Louisa 
Harbin,  and  hurt  two  others  of  tho  family.— Ilantsvillc 
Advocate. 

General  Washington's  Motion.— In  1817,  in  a de- 
bate in  tlie  House  of  Delegates  on  the  bill  relative  to  a 
■nap  of  Virginia,  in  which  something  was  said  of  mili- 
tary roadB,  Mr.  Mercer  1. related  and  applied  an  an- 

ecdote of  General  Washington,  which  he  had  received 
from  a member  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  power  to 
be  given  the  new  Congress,  relative  to  a standing  army, 
was  on  the  tapis.  A member  made  a motion  that  Con- 
gress should  be  restricted  to  a standing  army  not  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  at  any  one  time.  General  Washing- 
ton, who,  being  chnirnuin,  could  not  offer  a motion,  whis- 
pered to  a member  from  Maryland  to  amend  the  motion 
by  providing  that  no  foreign  enemy  should  invade  tlio 
United  States  at  any  one  time  with  more  than  three  thou- 
sand troops. 

Father  went  to  tlie  barber’s  and  bad  liis  whiskers  taken 
off.  Upon  returning  borne  to  ten,  lie  was  met  by  liis  lit- 
tle daughter  (three  years  old),  who,  running  up  to  him, 
said,  “ Why,  papa,  you  don’t  look  alike  1” 

Bob  Cones,  a newly-rlected  sheriff,  wns  told  by  the 
judge  to  open  court.  Bob  wont  to  the  door  and  shouted, 

’ I call  court — I call  court !” 

Call  W.  II.  Jones  and  A.  P.  Moore,”  said  the  judge. 

W.  H.  JoncR  an«l  A.  P.  Moore— W.  II.  Jones  and  A. 
P.  Moore !’’  yelled  Bob. 

One  at  a* time,  Mr.  Sheriff.” 

One  at  a time — one  at  a time  1" 

Now  you’ve  fixed  it.” 

Needn’t  come ; we’ve  fixed  It  l”  Ecrcnmcd  the  determ- 
ined sheriff. 

Thero  was  no  court  that  day. 

It  is  said  of  Sir  William  Longstaff  of  Exeter  County, 
that  on  one  occasion  lie  came  into  company  witli  a no- 
torious wag,  who  held  in  his  hand  a small  but  handsome 
cane,  which  Sir  William  requested  him  to  give  him  as 
his  own.  “ I would,"  replied  the  wag,  “ but  I assure 
you.  Sir,  this  cane  is  too  short  for  a long  staff  (Long- 
staff).” 

A lawyer  engaged  in  a case  tormented  a witness  so 
much  with  questions  that  the  poor  fellow  at  last  cried 
for  water.  “ There,"  said  the  judge,  “I  thought  you’d 
pump  him  dry.” 


I.ove  Tokens.— The  gossips  tell  a funny  story,  in 
which  two  Russian  noblemen  and  a favorite  Parieinn 
actress  play  tlie  principal  parts.  Both  of  the  Bayards 
were  suitors  for  the  fair  lady’s  smiles,  and  both  seemed 
to  be  equally  esteemed  by  lier.  It  would  appear  that  in 
Russia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  a lock  of  hair 
is  considered  a signal  pledge  of  the  tender  passions;  but, 
if  tlie  truth  must  be  told,  few  of  our  theatrical  divinities 
arc  endowed  with  profuse  chevelures,  and  if  they  were,  tbo 
incessant  demand  would  soon  exhaust  the  supply.  Made- 
moiselle Alice  glories  in  tho  possession  of  nuburn  ringlets, 
nnd  wouldn’t  part  with  one  of  them  for  less  than  a duchy. 
Her  Russian  admirers,  tlie  Count  de  L and  the  Bar- 
on de  M , both  happened  to  have  liair  of  the  same 

goldeu  hue  as  that  of  their  mutual  Dulcinea.  Each 
Legged  for  a tress  of  her  hair  in  exchange  for  a lock  of 
liis  own,  to  which  tlie  charming  creature  readily  assent- 
ed, and  without  touching  a single  curl  of  her  head,  cun- 
ningly managed  to  effect  an  exchange  of  parcels,  by 
which  each  gentleman  received  a tuft  of  his  rival’s  capil- 
laries. The  Count  now  wears  the  Baron's  “wool"  next 


liis  heart,  and  the  Baron  sleeps  with  the  Count's  scalp- 
lock  under  bis  pillow. 

A young  man  of  good  education  and  business  talent  had 
occasion  to  apply  to  a justice  to  take  acknowledgment  of 
ft  deed— one  of  those  “knowing"  justices  who  can  decide 
knotty  points  of  law  for  attorneys,  nnd  give  instruc- 
tions to  juries  after  the  style  of  the  circuit  judge.  Al- 
ways ready  to  impart  kiiowlci^o,  he  took  up  the  deed, 
nfter  filling  up  the  writing,  to  explain  to  his  young  friend 
the  difficult  and  technical  words. 

“ V-i-z,”  said  the  learned  justice,  “ means  phiz  or  face, 
nnd  signifies  that  what  follows  is  as  plain  as  a man’s 
face;  and  this  big  word,  sub-sc-qucnt-ly’’— casting  up 
liis  eyes  from  the  paper  with  a dignified  and  knowing 
look,  nnd  an  emphatic  jerk  of  the  head—”  means  be- 
fore." 

Paradoxical  Fens.— What  is  the  greatest  virtue  in 
a skipper?— W recklessness.  Why  is  a French  franc  of 
no  value  compared  with  an  English  shilling  ?— Because 
it  is  worth-less. 

The  American  census-takers  find  great  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining  the  ages  of  girls,  a large  majority  of  them  be- 
ing only  sixteen.  In  one  family  there  were  found  to  he 
twelve  girls  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

An  experienced  old  stager  says,  if  you  make  love  to  a 
widow  who  has  a daughter  twenty  years  younger  than 
herself,  begin  by  declaring  that  you  thought  they  were 
sisters. 

QUANDARIES. 

Knocking  at  the  wrong  door,  and  hesitating  whether 
you  shall  run  away  and  say  nothing  about  it,  or  stay  and 
apologize. 

Crossing  the  road  until  you  see  a gig  coming  one  way 
and  a cab  another ; so  that  if  you  move  on  you  are  sure 
to  be  knocked  by  one,  and  if  you  stand  still  you  may 
possibly  be  crushed  by  both. 

Finding  yourself  in  a damp  bed  on  a cold  night,  and 
cogitating  whether  you  will  lie  still  and  catch  your  death, 
or  get  up  and  dress,  and  pass  the  night  on  the  two  cane- 
bottom  chairs. 

Paying  your  addresses  to  a penniless  fair  one,  under 
tho  impression  that  she  is  an  heiress ; and,  on  discover- 
ing your  error,  having  the  option  of  marrying  tlie  young 
lady,  or  of  being  shot  by  the  young  lady’s  brother. 

Dining  at  a friend’s  bouse,  where  you  must  either 
drink  wine  till  you  become  intoxicated,  or  refrain  till 
you  become  disagreeable. 

Coming  to  four  cross-roads,  one  of  which  yoy  must  take 
at  random,  or  just  walk  back  a mile  or  two  and  inquire 
your  way. 

Face  of  Brass.— The  bouse  of  Mr.  Dundas,  once 
Lord  President  of  tlio  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland, 
having,  after  bis  death,  been  converted  into  a smith's 
shop,  a gentleman  wrote  upon  it  the  following  im- 
promptu : 

“ This  house  a lawyer  once  enjoyed, 

A smith  does  now  possess: 

IIow  naturally  the  iron  age 
Succeeds  the  age  of  brass  1" 


“ Becomingness’’  in  becoming  a Widow Listen  to 

these  verses,  written  by  a dying  poet  to  his  wife ; she  was 
a blonde : 

“ My  fair  one,  my  fair  one,  alas ! it  appears 

That  tho  doctor  my  speedy  departure  announces; 

j.  pith  eyes  full  of  tears, 

s shall  be  plain,  or  with 

“ For  evils  like  these  let  your  dark  women  care, 

'Tis  for  them  on  the  terrors  of  mourning  to  dwell ; 

It  makes  them  look  dingy.  But  you,  who  are  fair, 
Will  soon  be  consoled,  black  becomes  you  so  well." 

A reverend  gentleman  who  lives  less  than  a thousand 
miles  from  “somewhere"  lias  a daughter  now  in  her  fifth 
year.  While  in  his  study,  a few  days  ago,  preparing  liis 
sermon  for  the  coming  Sunday,  lie  was  Interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  his  little  “bud  of  promise,”  who  with 
an  anxious,  inquiring  look,  said,  “ Papa,  what  was  Mo- 
ses’ wife’s  name?”  and  then  added,  instantly,  “I  know 
she  wns  a Miss  Jethro,  papa ; but  what  was  her  other 
name  7" 


.A  celebrated  toper  intending  to  go  to  a masked  ball, 
consulted  an  acquaintance  as  to  wliat  character  be 
should  disguise  liimself.  “ Go  sober,"  replied  bis  friend, 
“and  your  most  intimate  friends  will  not  know  you.” 

A telegraphic  dispatch  was  received  in  Lynn,  recent- 
ly, but  was  refused  by  the  person  to  whom  it  wiir  sent, 
on  tlie  ground  that  he  didn't  recognize  the  liandivriling 
as  belonging  to  the  one  who  was  said  to  have  sent  it 

Tlie  most  attentive  man  to  business  we  ever  knew  was 
ho  who  wrote  on  his  shop-door,  “ Gone  to  bury  my  wife  ; 
return  in  half  an  hour.”  He  was  no  relation  to  tlie  law- 
yer who  put  upon  liis  office-door,  “ Be  back  in  five  min- 
utes,” nnd  returned  only  after  a pleasure  trip  of  three 
weeks. 


A goose  that  sees  another  drink  will  do  the  same, 
though  he  is  not  thirsty.  The  custom  of  drinking  for 
company,  when  drinking  is  dispensable  and  prejudicial, 
seems  to  be  a case  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  to  put  a man, 
feathers  only  excepted,  upon  a footing  witli  a goose. 

“ What  under  tlie  sun  can  bo  tlie  cause  of  that  bell 
ringing  to-day?”  said  young  Sam  to  his  friend,  as  they 
approached  a country  village. 

“ If  I was  to  express  an  opinion  on  tho  subject,"  return- 
ed Isaac,  solemnly,  “ I should  say  it  is  my  deliberate  con- 
viction that  somebody  is  pulling  the  rope." 

Mattl’.ews,  tlie  actor,  being  asked  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  his  son  (the  young  man's  profession  wns  to 
be  that  of  nn  architect),  “Why,"  answered  the  comedian, 
“he  is  going  to  draw  houses,  like  ids  father  docs.” 


THE  LANDING  IN  CALABRIA. 

We  publish  on  the  next  page  a fine  picture— from 
a sketch  liy  M.  Durand  Bruger— of  the  landing  of  a 
party  of  Garibaldians  near  Scylla,  in  Calabria,  on 
tlie  night  of  9th-10th  August  last.  It  was  a his- 
torical event,  and  may  well  be  placed  on  record.  , 
Events  have  been  moving  so  rapidly  in  Italy  that, 
by  the  time  this  picture  is  laid  before  our  readers, 
their  attention  may  be  claimed  by  later  and  more 
thrilling  scenes.  But  tlie  commencement  of  the 
end  was  the  invasion  of  the  main  land,  and  we 
place  it  in  our  page?  as  a historical  landmark. 
i a Of  the  Ciljs  Mil:  Hayl»flT£Mts|  we  published  a 
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JOLLY  ANGLERS. 

Form  of  us  went  out  fishing, 

Mary,  Fairy,  I,  and  the  man : 

No  use  in  grumble  or  wishing, 

People  may  catch  who  can. 

Mary  was  lucky  that  morning, 

Lucky  almost,  I think,  as  the  man, 

And  she  laughed  with  her  saucy  scorning 
As  the  fishes  they  filled  her  can. 

The  man  was  lucky  in  hooking: 

Off  the  perch  with  his  trimmers  ran, 

And  he  caught  us  a dish  worth  cooking, 

As  your  Maidenhead  fisherman  can. 

I caught  nothing  worth  keeping, 

Things  about  the  length  of  a span; 

"When  a gentleman’s  heart  is  leaping 
He  may  strike  a fj^h,  if  he  can. 

But  Fairy,  she  made  a capture, 

On  her  darling  own  original  plan, 

And  Fairy’s  eyes  looked  rapture 
As  her  great  soft  violets  can. 

With  a single  line  she  made  it, 

Oh,  such  a line  you’d  have  liked  to  scan ! 

One  line,  and  the  lady  laid  it 
Where  loving  young  ladies  can. 

In  a gentleman’s  hand  she  placed  it 
Before  our  Maidenhead  fishing  began, 

How  his  chances  of  fish  were  wasted, 

Tell,  lovers — who  only  can. 

Overnight  an  enraptured  dancer 

Had  handed  a passionate  note  in  a fan, 

And  the  line  was  this  gracious  answer — 

“ You  may  love  me — if  you  can." 


ELF1E  MEADOWS. 

A stony  day  in  leafy  June,  white  clouds  are  floating 
high, 

Leisurely  through  the  blue  expanse,  and  bees  hum 
drowsily ; 

In  shady  nooks  the  cattle  herd,  and  ruminating  doze, 

While  onward,  with  a rippling  song,  the  glancing  river 
flows. 

Witli  fairy  steps  a maiden  stroll’d  along  the  rushy  bank, 

Her  light  foot  hardly  seem'd  to  crush  the  daisies  where 
it  sank. 

The  dragon-flies  unheeding  brush  her  soft  curls  as  they 
pass; 

The  wary  lizard  boldly  peeps  from  ’neath  his  tuft  of 
grass. 

Beneath  her  hat  of  plaited  straw  her  eyes  shine  soft 
and  blue. 

Her  tender,  quivering  mouth  tells  tales  of  feeling  deep 
and  true: 

O Elfie  Meadows! — scarce  eighteen — how  many  a heart 
has  beat 

To  kiss  the  flow’ret  in  your  hand,  the  daisies  ’neatli 
your  feet  I 

Yet  scorn  can  dwell  in  those  sweet  eyes,  cold  words 
those  lips  can  speak ; 

For  many,  though  you’re  scarce  eighteen,  to  gain  your 
love  would  seek. 

You  wave  them  off  with  calm  disdain.  Have  yon  no 
heart  to  give? 

Or  is  it  in  yourself  alone,  and  for  yourself,  you  live? 

Not  so,  sweet  Elfie : next  your  heart  a tiny  pledge  you 
wear — 

Within  a case  of  purest  gold  a lock  of  raven  Hair ; 

And  ever  and  anon  you  tako,  and  to  your  lips  you 
press, 

This  token  of  unfailing  love  to  cheer  your  loneliness. 

“And  if,’’  I ask,  “long  years  should  pass,  and  lie 
should  not  return, 

This  tribute  of  a fleeting  love  you  scornfully  would 
spurn  ?’’ 


“Never,"  she  says,  with  flashing  eyes:  “time  matters 
not  to  love; 

And  ours  is  true— it  springs  below,  but  rears  its  fruit 
above." 

“Ah,  Elfie,  but  you  little  know  how  absence  cm 
estrange — 

How  fondest  hearts  at  last  find  out  ’tis  possible  to 
change." 

She  stamp’d  her  little  foot  at  me.  “I  tell  you  ’tis  not 
so 

Witli  love  that  hears  its  flowers  aloft,  and  1ms  its  rooti 
below." 

“Others  have  said  the  same,”  quoth  I,  “who  loved  as 
well  ns  you, 

Yet  ton  or  twenty  years  have  served  to  prove  their  lovo 
untrue." 

Her  smell  white  hands  slio  tightly  clasp'd,  and  said, 
_ with  face  a-glow, 

“Their  love  no  fruit  could  hear  on  high— it  had  no 
root  below." 

“And  yours,  my  Elfie,"  murmured  I,  “how  can  you 
test  its  truth— 

It  may  be  tlmt  maturer  years  will  scorn  the  love  of 
youth  ?" 

“Nay,  try  mo  not  too  hard,"  she  said,  “I  only  know 
I love, 

And  love  that  lias  such  root  below  is  perfected  above." 

We  two  sat  on  a mossy  bank,  her  soft  eyes  look’d  before 

Into  the  river’s  crystal  depths ; fain  would  I test  her 

But  ono  she  little  wist  was  near,  had  secretly  o’crlicard 

Words  that  his  inmost  heart  had  touch'd,  his  deepest 
pulses  stirr’d. 

“And  what,"  ho  ask’d,  in  quivering  tones,  “if  some 
friend  true  and  tried 

Had  told  you  that  your  faithless  Guy  lmd  found  another 
bride?" 

Around  his  neck  she  wildly  flung  her  arms  witli  joyoui 
glee: 

“Ah,  never,  Gny,  would  I believe  you  could  ho  falso 

to  me !" 
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t «dv  Byron’s  death,  Baron  'Wentworth,  and  heir  to  the 
vorv  large  landed  property  bequeathed  by  the  poet’s 

Zv  is now  work  in;:  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  as  a smith, 
It  weekly  wages.  .My  friend  of  the  lndependance  Lehje, 
in  an  almost  textual  translation  of  the  whole  letter  which 
contained  this  paragraph,  heightens  the  interest  of  tliis 
statement  about  the  grandson  of  Lord  Byron  by  adding: 
‘llis  pay  is  thirty  shillings  a week.  I have  seen  him  at 
work  in  the  shop  with  as  much  pluck  and  industry  as  any 
of  his  mates.  Between  ourselves,  there  is  at  the  bottom 

or  rather  at  the  top — of  this  eccentric  proceeding  a 

voung  and  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  orders,  whom  his  lord- 
ship is  unwilling  to  abandon,  even  to  live  in  the  highest 
and  most  envied  sphere  of  society.’ 

“ I need  hardly  say  that  this  is  pure  invention  on  the 
part  of  my  indefatigable  translator.  There  is  no  ‘young 
aiul  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  orders’  in  the  affair  at  all. 
The  young  nobleman  In  question  ran  away  from  school 
at  an  early  age,  was  missing  for  several  years,  in  spite  of 
large  rewards  offered  for  the  discovery  of  liim,  bound 
himself  apprentice  to  a coaster,  underwent  much  hard- 
ship in  this  miserable  position  of  cabin-boy  aboard  a 
north  country  collier,  was  even  at  one  time  reduced  to 
the  work-house  at  a little  town  in  Yorkshire;  and  final- 
ly when  discovered  by  bis  relatives,  preferred  to  win  his 
broad  by  the  work  of  his  hands  as  a bolt-maker  at  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  where  he  is  still,  or  was  very  recently, 
working.  lie  often,  while  in  this  employment,  walked 
up  to  Lord  Byron’s  scat,  near  Ham,  and  remained  over 
Sunday,  his  day  of  leisure,  ns  a guest,  but  always  was 
careful  to  return  to  Woolwich  in  time  to  begin  his  work 
on  Monday  morning.  I may  add  that,  though  I have 
not  seen  him  at  work  in  the  Arsenal,  a near  relative  of 
mine  has  seen  him  on  the  trudge  from  Woolwich  to 
II  ,m— a fine,  stout,  handsome  young  man— in  blue  pea- 
jacket,  long  boots,  and  a wide-awake,  witli  a short  pipe 
stuck  through  the  band." 

A BATCH  OF  MURDERS. 


of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  it  was  the  simplest 
combination  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  most 
conformable  to  the  end  in  view,  namely,  the  independ- 
ence and  dignity  of  the  Holy  Sc-  Yu.,  . hall  judge  for 
yourselves.  The  Emperor  saw  that  by  tlio  irremediable 
mistake  of  Austria  the  Romagnas  were  irrevocably  lost 
—for  the  Pope  wished  at  leaBt  that,  if  this  province  was 
to  be  united  to  Piedmont,  it  should  be  governed  in  the 
Pope’s  name,  in  order  that  within  the  limits  of  possibili- 
ty the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  might  he  observed  and  re- 
spected. But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Emperor  yielded  to  nu  imperious  necessity  lie  stipulated 
for  an  immense  advantage  for  the  Pope,  for  in  exchange 
for  the  sacrifice  which  his  Holiness  was  to  make,  the 
Emperor  offered  him  a guarantee  for  his  remaining  pos- 
sessions by  all  Europe,  or,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Catholic  Powers.  [Prolonged  applause.]  These  wise  and 
noble  proposals — [Bravo,  bravo] — may  liavo  been  for  a 
time  misrepresented  by  ignorance,  error,  and  tho  malice 
of  parties  vailed  under  the  mask  of  religion;  but  there 
is  nothing  astonishing  in  that.  I can,  however,  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  hi  the  eyes  of  all  political  men  of  any 
weight  in  Europe,  these  proposals  were  regarded  as  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  Emperor’s  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Father.  All  tho  enemies  of  the  papacy  rejoiced 
when  they  were  rejected,  and  in  all  human  probability, 
if  this  had  been  accepted,  Italy  would  at  tliis  hour  have 
been  at  peace,  and  the  court  of  Rome  freed  from  all  dan- 
ger. [Applause.]  Ah  I gentlemen,  while  I am  laying 
the  first  stone  of  tliis  church  of  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires, 
the  name  of  which  is  of  such  happy  augury,  let  us  pray 
God  to  protect  tho  Holy  Father,  to  preserve  him  from 
the  dangers  which  environ  him,  and  the  most  redoubt- 
able of  whicli  are  not  tlie  armed  attacks  of  his  enemies — 
for  the  sword  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  disdaining 
liis  blasphemers,  continues  to  guard  the  august  person 
of  the  Pontiff  and  the  venerated  throne  of  the  Holy  See." 
[Prolonged  applause  aud  loud  acclamations.] 


Tiie  Herald  correspondent  writes : “ Very  interesting 
murder  cases  continue  to  enliven  our  judicial  arenas. 
The  ‘road  murder’  of  a young  and  interesting  lad,  only 
four  or  five  years  of  nge,  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery,  the 
very  extraordinary  ‘ confession’  made  proving  to  be  with- 
out foundation  in  truth.  A beast  of  a man,  who  was  a 
servant  in  a Liverpool  boarding-house,  was  tried  for 
murdering  his  mistress  by  poison— who  left  a forged 
will,  leaving  him  her  house  and  furniture — and  was  ac- 
quitted ; while  the  whole  country,  except  the  Lancashire 
jury,  believe  him  guilty  without  a particlo  of  doubt.  An 
old  lady,  a most  miserly  person,  was  shockingly  murder- 
ed in  her  own  house,  in  tho  cast  end  of  London.  The 
old  creature  was  a widow,  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
lived  entirely  alone,  without  a servant ; and  though  she 
owned  over  five  hundred  houses  in  London,  she  always 
collected  her  own  rents,  and  never  employed  an  agent. 
She  would  not  trust  hanks,  hut  invested  all  her  gains  in 
house  property.  Bags  of  gold  and  silver  were  found  un- 
der piles  of  straw,  and  under  the  coals  in  the  coal-cel- 
lar. She  was  such  a recluse  that  her  body  was  not  found 
till  four  or  five  days  after  her  death,  with  her  skull  beat- 
en in,  and  far  gone  in  decomposition.  No  clew  to  the 
murderer." 

T1IK  AGAPEMONE  STORMED. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes : “There  lias  been  a 
siege  in  England.  Tho  Agapemone  has  been  stormed. 
A Jlr.  Price  wished  to  recover  liis  wife,  who  was,  and 
probably  still  is,  a deluded  inmate  of  that  establishment. 
Mr.  Brice  was  formerly  tiiere  himself;  but  it  would  ap- 
pear lie  was  disenchanted,  while  his  wife  still  clings  to 
the  ‘ brethren.’  Consequently  the  ex-Agapemonite  as- 
sembled liis  friends;  and  tlio  lady  without  price  was  de- 
manded. On  a former  occasion  Mr.  Price  went  in  search 
of  his  better-half,  and  found  licr  in  an  arbor  in  the  gar- 
dens of  felicity.  She  screamed  out  for  aid,  and  the  licen- 
tious elders  came  to  her  rescue.  The  last  time  the  gar- 
rison was  carried  by  assault,  and  a lusty  ‘ brother*  pre- 
sented a pistol,  which  led  to  a similar  act  on  the  part  of 
an  indignant  besieger.  Matters  looked  serious,  when  a 
parley  took  place,  mid  the  inhabitants  of  tho  ‘Abode  of 
Love’  agreed  to  a search,  a reasonable  time  being  allow- 
ed for  the  ladies  to  get  ready  to  receive  visitors.  What 
changes  of  apartments  that  proceeding  may  have  in- 
volved, tliis  deponent,  not  having  penetrated  the  mys- 
teries of  that  modern  Temple  of  Isis,  can  not  say.  Most 
probably  Mrs.  Price  was  let  out  by  a secret  postern  gate, 
for  she  was  not  found  in  the  flesh  on  the  premises,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  migrated  to  a farm-house  at  some 
little  distance.  The  husband  and  bis  friends  consulted, 
and  agreed  to  give  up  tlio  search  for  tiiat  night,  and  the 
raid  was  abandoned.  But  if  it  should  bo  repeated,  and 
Brother  Prince  should  be  ducked  in  a horse-pond,  few 
will  commiserate  him  on  account  of  the  sainted  catarrh 
which  lie  may  catch.  Brother  Prince  is  a Joe  Smith  on 
n small  and  unambitious  scale.  He  is  content  with  a 
four-in-liand,  a fine  breed  of  blood-hounds,  and  a select 
linrem  of  other  men’s  wives.  There  is  a good  deal  to  be 
said  about  all  tliis  on  both  sides  in  a free  country;  but  I 
rather  fancy,  now  that  the  blood  of  the  neighboring  rus- 
tics is  aroused,  and  if  he  be  not  cautious,  a martyrdom 
may  await  Brother  Prince,  not  unlike  that  which  befell 
tlie  Morinonite  Prophet  Had  a shot  been  fired  the  oth- 
er night,  I question  whether  tho  Agapemone  would  have 
been  left  standing  where  it  is.’’ 

FRANCE. 

ANOTHER  SPEECH  FROM  FERSIONY. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
tlie  new  church  at  Roanne,  Count  l’crsigny  delivered  tlie 
following  speecii : 

‘‘Monsieur  le  Cure  and  Gentlemen,— I thank  you 
for  the  flattering  words  which  you  have  addressed  to  me, 
and,  above  all,  for  tlie  honor  of  being  invited  to  lay  tlie 
first  stone  of  tlie  church  which  tlie  piety  of  the  faithful 
of  this  town  has  been  so  eagerly  looking  for.  In  confer- 
ring tliis  honor  upon  a political  man  who  is  only  received 
in  liis  natal  department  with  so  much  consideration  be- 
cause liis  fellow-citizens  are  pleased  to  regard  him  at 
this  moment  as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  you 
arc  persuaded  that  tho  Government  is  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  religion  and  its  ministers ; and  you  are  right. 
[Applause.]  Tlie  devotedness  of  tlie  Emperor  for  the 
Church  is  so  great  that  it  can  afford  to  despise  that  im- 
mense injustice  which  lately  alarmed  Catholicism  and 
astonished  tlie  world.  [Loud  applause.]  Allow  me  to 
say  a word  to  you  on  tliis  subject.  I need  not  remind 
you  that  it  was  tlio  Emperor  who  restored  the  Pope  to 
Rome,  and  who  to  tliis  hour  keeps  him  there  by  the  sword 
of  France. 

THE  ITALIAN  WAR. 

"I  now  come  at  once  to  the  Italian  war.  At  that  pe- 
riod tlie  States  of  tho  Church  were  partly  occupied  by 
France  and  partly  by  Austria,  with  a view  to  maintain 
tl*e  sovereignty  of  tlie  Holy  Father.  Tlio  mission  of  tlie 
two  armies  in  presence  of  tlie  events  which  occurred  in 
tlie  north  of  Italy  was  to  maintain  a neutral  attitude  and 
to  await  tlie  issue  of  events.  Now,  how  was  tliis  duty  ful- 
filled on  the  one  side  aud  on  the  other?  It  was  thiB — 
while  France  was  faithful  to  her  mission  and  protected 
that  part  of  tlie  territory  of  tlie  Church  which  was  com- 
mitted to  her  charge,  Austria,  hoping  to  use  against  us 
the  forces  which  she  had  in  tlie  Legations,  deserted  that 
Part  of  the  pontifical  States  whicli  she  had  undertaken  to 
protect,  and  tlie  consequence  was  that  tlie  Pope  lost  tlie 
Romagnas.  [Reiterated  applause.]  But  this  abandon- 
ment of  tlie  pontifical  territory  was  not  prosperous  for 
Austria— [Profound  sensation] — for  soon  after  she  was 
beaten  at  Solferino  and  forced  to  make  peace.  [Applause.] 
«ow  the  basis  of  that  peace — a basis  imposed  by  tlie  na- 
mre  of  things,  by  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  by 
‘he  attitude  of  ail  Europe — was  that  all  and  any  inter- 
vention in  Italy  was  thenceforth  prohibited  whether  by 
trance  or  Austria,  so  that  the  Romagnas,  having  been 
abandoned  by  Austria,  and  the  Pope  not  being  able  to  re- 
conquer that  country,  either  with  the  aid  of  Austria, 
trance,  or  any  other  Power,  that  province  was  evidently 
lost  to  the  Holy  See. 

what  the  emperor  wants  for  the  pope. 
“It  was  then,  and  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
that  the  Emperor,  in  his  exalted  wisdom  and  out  of  liis 
ttevotedness,  as  enlightened  as  it  is  sincere,  for  the  Holy 
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HIS  IDEA  ABOUT  VICTOR  EMANUEL. 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  assured  M.  Farini  of  liis 
sincere  desire  to  see  Italy  independent.  When  Victor 
Emanuel  shall  be  master  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  he  will 
be  strong  enough  to  contend  alone  ogainst  Austria  ; but 
should  Austria  prove  victorious  in  a conflict,  France 
would  not  allow  her  to  abuse  her  victory. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  ABD-EL-KADER  TURNS  NUN. 

A letter  in  tlie  Ford  says:  “A  daughter  of  Abd-el- 
Kader  lias  recently  arrived  at  Paris  for  tlie  purpose  of 
entering  tlie  Order  of  the  Grey  Sisters.  When  tlie  Emir, 
her  father,  resided  at  Broussa.  lie  sent  the  young  lady 
to  Constantinople  to  be  educated.  There  she  occasion- 
ally met  with  Christian  women,  and  was  so  struck  witli 
tho  admirable  self-devotedness  of  the  sisters  who  attend- 
ed tlie  hospitals  during  the  Crimean  war  that  she  de- 
termined to  join  their  Order.  Her  father,  who  is  capable 
of  appreciating  the  sublime  features  of  Christianity,  con- 
sented to  her  wish,  aud  she  is  now  in  Paris  passing  her 
novitiate.’’ 

A CLOWN  IN  A TIGHT  PLACE, 

A circus  clown,  of  the  name  of  Braquet,  who  has  late- 
ly been  giving  performances  at  Avignon,  France,  under- 
took to  hang  by  tlie  hands  from  a trapeze  suspended  to  a 
balloon.  Ten  thousand  persons  assembled  to  witness  the 
exhibition.  Soon  after  tlie  balloon  had  risen  tlie  spec- 
tators were  horrified  to  see  it  catch  fire,  and  the  cords  of 
the  trapeze  being  burned  through  the  man  fell  from  a 
great  height.  Fortunately  it  was  at  that  moment  just 
over  tlie  Rhone,  and  Braquet  fell  into  tlio  river,  and  as 
tlie  spot  at  which  lie  came  down  was  deep  lie  was  not 
hurt,  and  swam  to  the  bank. 


ITALY. 

GARIBALDI  IN  NAPLES. 

A telegram  dated  Naples,  Saturday,  September  8,  says : 
‘‘Garibaldi  made  his  entrance  into  Naples  at  noon  tliis 
day  with  liis  staff  alone.  The  joy  is  intense.  A Provi- 
sional Government  has  been  formed.  Naples  is  tran- 
quil." 

Another  account  says : “ Garibaldi  lias  entered  Naples 
alone.  Great  enthusiasm  prevails.  lie  lias  discovered  a 
National  Committee  illegally  constituted,  and  lias  or- 
dered tlie  Prefect  of  Police  to  punish  its  members.  Gar- 
ibaldi lias  consigned  tlie  fleet  and  tlie  arsenal  of  Naples  to 
tlie  charge  of  Admiral  Persano,  and  proclaimed  Victor 
Emanuel  as  King  of.Italy.  The  Dictator  lias  confirmed 
Romano  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  appointed  Ar- 
diti  Director  of  Police ; General  Cosenz  Minister  of  War ; 
and  I’isanelli  Miuistcr  of  Justice.  The  capitulation  of 
the  forts  is  expected  to  take  place  to-morrow." 

A telegram  from  Marseilles  says:  “ Letters  received 
from  Naples  to  the  evening  of  the  8tli  inst.  state  that  the 
Sardinian  flag  was  flying  from  all  tlie  forts.  Before  Gari- 
baldi's entry  into  Naples  tlio  Sardinian  Admiral  had 
threatened  to  fire  upon  any  Neapolitan  vessel  which 
should  attempt  to  proceed  to  Gaetn.  Garibaldi  liad 
found  an  immense  quantity  of  war  nuxtiriel,  and 
80,000,000  lire  in  the  bank.  A Te  Deum  had  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Cathedral  by  Father  Gavnzzi,  tlio  people 
shouting  ‘Hurrah  for  Victor  Emanuel  1’  * Hurrah  for 
Garibaldi!’  The  people  were  armed,  some  even  with 
pikes  and  sticks.  General  illuminations  had  taken 
place.  The  Papal  Nuncio,  the  most  of  tlie  Embassadors, 
and  Count  Trapani,  liad  followed  the  King  to  Gaeta. 
The  King  had  appointed  Signor  Ulloa,  brother  of  Gen- 
eral Ulloa,  as  liis  Prime  Minister,  and  had  issued  a proc- 
lamation. After  tlio  flight  of  the  King  a great  rise  took 
place  in  the  public  funds.” 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THIS  KINO. 

A dispatch  from  Naples,  on  the  evening  of  the  6tli  inst., 
announces  that  the  King  left  there  for  Gaeta  that  day, 
on  board  a Spanish  vessel.  Before  leaving  ho  reduced 
tlie  penalties  of  the  prisoners. 

Tlie  Ex- King  of  Naples  was  still  at  Gaeta  art  last  ac- 
counts. There  was  some  doubt  as  to  liis  ultimate  place 
of  refuge.  Tlie  Cabinets  of  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Dres- 
den, have  advised  him  to  take  refuge  in  Germany  and 
not  iu  Spain. 

INSURRECTION  IN  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

A dispatch,  dated  Bologna,  Sept.  8,  says:  ‘‘An  insur- 
rectionary movement  lias  taken  place  in  tlie  province  of 
Pesaro ; 400  insurgents  have  attacked  and  defeated  tlie 
Papal  troops.” 

garibaldi’s  chaplain. 

Tlie  renowned  Father  Giovanni,  Garibaldi’s  soldier- 
monk,  displayed  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Melazzo. 
Unarmed,  only  bearing  tlie  cross  in  bis  hand,  he  ran 
along  tlie  ranks,  cheering  and  animating  the  volunteers 
to  the  fight,  constantly  shouting  to  them,  “Fear  notl 
God  is  on  our  sidel  Mark,  I,  Ills  minister,  am  the  fore- 
most to  expose  myself  to  the  grape-shot  and  tlie  volley 
of  musketry,  yet  I remain  unscathed ! Charge,  Italians, 
charge  1”  And  still,  as  lie  shouted,  lie  waved  aloft  the 
cross.  Setting  them  this  example,  and  repeating  aloud 
passages  from  Scripture,  lie  cheered  on  tlio  soldiers ; to 
some  purpose,  it  must  be  owned,  as  by  their  indomi table 
courage  they  carried  the  strong  position  of  Melazzo. 


SYRIA. 

MORE  TROUBLE  WITH  TIIE  CHRISTIANS, 

It  was  again  asserted  that  Christians  had  been  massa- 
cred at  Baalbec  and  in  a village  new  Jean  d’Acre.  An 
6mcute  had  taken  place  at  Siemona,  and  a more  serious 
one  was  apprehended  at  Phillipulioboli. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  TIIE  JAFFA  OUTRAGE. 

An  Eastern  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller  gives 
a statement  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  “Jaffa  outrage" 
has  been  settled.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Janu- 
ary of  1S59  an  agricultural  missionary  named  Dixon  re- 
sided in  tlie  garden  some  distance  from  Jaffa,  in  a very 
dangerous  and  exposed  place;  his  daughters  were  daily 
in  tlie  habit  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  tlie  Arabs  of 
tlie  vicinity,  and  one  niglit  the  house  was  attacked  and 
broken  open, -tlie  women  were  outraged,  and  in  tlio  melee 
tlie  husband  of  tho  eldest  daughter,  a Prussian  named 
Steinbeck,  was  killed,  the  property  was  stolen,  and  the 
family  ruined.  After  many  attempts  to  secure  tlie  real 
criminals,  the  Consul  of  Jerusalem  only  succeeded  in  ar- 
rpstipg  parties  designedly  put  forward  by  the  authorities 
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to  screen  tlie  guilty.  Tlie  case  was  finally  transferred  to 
the  Consul  at  Beyrout,  who  ferreted  out  the  guilty  par- 
ties, and  brought  four  of  them  to  trial,  and  secured  their 
couvicwuu.  i ,.cy  ..  ere  condemned  by  tlie  Porte  to  hard 
labor  for  life  at  Acre,  and  about  five  thousand  piasters 
(or  $200)  indemnity  was  offered  for  their  losses.  This 
indemnity  and  verdict  Mr.  Consul  Johnson  refused  to  re- 
ceive as  satisfactory,  and  Colonel  Williams,  our  Embas- 
sador at  tlie  Porte,  protested  against  such  an  inadequate 
punishment,  Tlie  case  was  finally  adjourned  over  until 
the  murderer  of  tho  Prussian,  Mr.  Steinbeck,  might  be 
arrested.  Time  sufficient  having  elapsed  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  a black  slave  who  liad  escaped 
to  tlio  Bedouins  in  tlie  interior,  justice  lias  finally  been 
accorded,  and  another  verdict  has  been  given  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  American  authorities  in  Turkey.  The  last 
and  final  verdict  was  to  tlie  following  effect : 

Hint.  The  unarrested  criminal,  when  taken  (for  tlie 
accomplishment  of  which  no  efforts  will  be  spared),  to  ho 
punished  by  tlie  infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law — viz.,  death. 

Second.  The  lour  prisoners  now  in  irons  at  Acre  are 
to  be  removed  to  Constantinople,  where  they  will  be  im- 
prisoned for  life  at  hard  labor,  unless  tlieir  crime  shall 
hereafter  bo  regarded  as  meriting  death,  in  whicli  case 
they  will  be  executed. 

Third.  An  indemnity  of  $2500  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Dixon  and  the  widow  of  Mr.  Steinbeck. 

HONDURAS. 

TIIE  END  OF  WALKER. 

The  Spanish  war-steamer  Francisco  L'Asis  arrived  at 
Havana  from  Omoa  on  tlio  6th,  and  Truxiilo  on  the  T ill 
inst.  She  reports  that  tlie  British  war-steamer  Icarus , 
with  a transport  and  troops,  under  command  of  Alvarez, 
proceeded  to  Rio  Negro,  where  Walker’s  army  were  en- 
camped. Tlie  boats  of  the  Icarus  proceeded  up  tlie 
river,  and  captured  Walker  with  seventy  of  liis  men,  all 
of  whom  were  taken  to  Truxiilo  and  delivered  to  tlie  au- 
thorities of  Honduras.  Walker's  men  were  very  desti- 
tute, and  matiy  of  them  being  sick  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  tlie  United  States,  on  tlie  condition  of  never  en- 
gaging again  in  an  expedition  against  Central  America. 
General  Walker  and  Colonel  Kudler  nro  to  be  shot,  Tlie 
Guutamala  expedition  arrived  from  Omoa  shortly  after 
tlie  capture  of  the  filibusters. 

MEXICO. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

At  latest  dates  twenty  thousand  Liberals  were  inarch- 
ing on  tlie  capital.  Miramon  was  iu  tlie  city  of  Mexico 
with  751/0  men.  Tlie  attack  was  expected  to  commence 
on  the  8th.  The  correspondent  of  tlie  Progreso , at  the 
capital,  says  that  tlie  Liberal  army  liad  left  Querctaro, 
and  tliey  were  expected  to  reach  the  city  on  tlie  8th. 
Throe  thousand  men  were  advancing  from  Cuernavaca. 
General  Ortega  was  expected  to  arrive  soon  from  Guada- 
lajara. A new  loan,  to  be  exclusively  levied  upon  Mexi- 
cans, was  expected  to  be  soon  proclaimed.  Tlie  Bishop 
of  Guadalajara  had  been  released  from  imprison  men t.  by 
General  Degollado.  It  is  reported  that  General  Uraga 
had  made  good  his  escape. 

BRAZIL. 

THE  HEIRESS-APPARENT  SWORN  IN. 

On  Sunday,  July  29,  her  imperial  Highness  tlie  Prin- 
cess, lieiress-apparent,  Donna  Isabel,  took  tlie  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  in  tlie  Senate  chamber,  in 
presence  of  tlio  members  of  tlie  diplomatic  body,  tlie 
Senators,  deputies,  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  empire. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  outside 
and  the  music  of  the  military  bands  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  her  Highness,  who  was  received  at  tlie  door  and 
conducted  to  a largo  arm-cliair  placed  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
throne.  Tiie  Pfesident  read  tlie  oath  to  tlie  Princess, 
who  knelt  and  repeated  it  in  a firm  voice.  It  was  then 
signed  by  lier  Highness  and  the  members  of  tlie  bureau, 
and  tlie  ceremony  concluded.  At  one  o’clock  there  was 
a reception  at  the  palace,  and  in  tlie  evening  a grand 
gala  performance  at  the  theatre. 

TIIE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

On  Saturday,  15tll,  the  Prince  staid  at  Niagara  Falls, 
saw  Blondin  cross,  and  rode  about,  evidently  enjoying 
himself  well.  On  Sunday  he  attended  divine  service  at 
Chippewa  Church,  Niagara,  and  liad  a private  dinner- 
party in  the  afternoon.  On  Monday  he  “did”  the  Falls 
— driving  over  tlie  Suspension  Bridge,  and  landing,  for 
tlie  first  time  in  his  life,  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
to  have  been  present  at  the  hop  at  tlio  Clifton  House  in 
the  evening,  hut  did  not  go.  On  Tuesday  morning  he 
left  for  Hamilton.  At  Queenstown  lie  received  an  ad- 
dress from  the  veterans  of  1S12,  and  laid  tlie  corner- 
stone of  a new  monument  to  Brock.  lie  was  enthusiast- 
ically received  by  a crowd  of  some  30,000  people  in 
Fountain  Square,  King  Street,  Hamilton.  On  Wednes- 
day lie  received  addresses,  inaugurated  the  Water-works 
and  the  Agricultural  Exhibition,  and  gave  a lunch.  On 
Thursday  lie  visited  tlie  Provincial  Exhibition,  lunched 
with  Sir  Allan  MacNab  at  Dundam  Castle,  and  left  at  2 
p.m.  for  Detroit.  At  Detroit  he  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. On  Friday  morning  he  left  by  the  Michigan 
Central  for  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  tlie  same  evening. 

We  continue  our  brief  clippings  from  tlie  special  corre- 
spondence of  tlie  Herald: 

THE  PRINCE  GOES  UNDER  THE  FALLS. 

“ The  Prince  made  the  dangerous  passago  under  the 
Falls  on  Saturday  evening,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance 
of  liis  suite,  who  afterward  accompanied  him.  lie  wrote 
liis  name  in  the  traveler’s  book  as  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales." 


THANKS  GOD  IT  IS  ALL  OVER, 

For  the  first  time  Blondin  returned  on  stilts,  the  Prince 
also  having  put  in  a protest  against  this  performance.  It 
was  a most  arduous  aud  masterly  feat,  but  did  not  please 
the  Prince,  who  thought  it  fool-hardy. 

When  Blondin  readied  tlie  shore  the  Prince  and  suite 
had  a long  conversation  with  him  in  French,  compli- 
menting him,  and  asking  about  the  stilts,  and  his  feel- 
ings while  on  tlie  rope.  As  the  Prince  left  he  said, 
“ Thank  God,  it’s  all  over."  Observing  Farini’s  rope, 
further  up  the  river,  lie  asked  what  it  was.  “A  patli  for 
another  fool,"  answered  Dr.  Kerwin.  The  Prince  laughed 
aloud,  and  nodded  assent  to  this  epigrammatic  reply. 

AND  GIVES  BLONDIN  §300. 

Blondin  received  a complimentary  autograph  letter 
from  General  Bruce,  inclosing  three  hundred  dollars,  as 
a token  of  the  Prince’s  pleasure  at  his  performances. 

UK  IS  REMINDED  THAT  PRIESTS  ARE  ABOVE 
KINGS. 

At  tlie  Chippewa  Church  at  Niagara,  where  tlie  Prince 
attended,  the  text  was  Second  Chronicles,  nineteenth 
chapter,  eleventh  verse,  as  follows: 

“And,  behold,  Amariaii  tlie  chief  priest  is  over  you  in 
all  matters  of  tlie  Lord ; and  Zebadiah  the  son  of  Isli- 
mael,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah,  for  all  the  king's 
matters : also  the  Levites  shall  he  officers  before  you. 
Deal  courageously,  and  the  Lord  shall  be  with  the  good.” 

HIS  ADDRESS  TO  THE  VETERANS. 

Tlie  Veterans’  address  at  Queenstown  contained  no 
reference  to  the  war  or  to  the  United  States,  but  was 
simply  a welcome  to  the  Prince,  and  nn  expression  of 
tlieir  thankfulness  at  being  ablo  to  behold  the  son  of 
tlieir  beloved  Queen,  The  Prince's  reply  was  admirably 
read,  and  was  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen,— I aecept,  with  mixed  feelings  of  pride 
and  pain,  tlie  address  which  you  have  presented  on  this 
spot.  Pride  in  tlie  gallant  deeds  of  my  countrymen,  but 
pain  at  the  reflection  that  so  many  of  the  noble  band  to 
which  you  belong  liave  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of 
their  bravery,  of  their  youth,  aud  of  tlie  peaceful  avoca- 
tions of  their  riper  years.  I liave  willingly  consented  to 
lay  the  capstone  of  your  monument  Every  nation  may, 
without  offense  to  its  neighbors,  commemorate  its  heroes’ 
acts,  tlieir  deeds  of  arms,  their  noble  deaths.  Tliis  no 
taunting  boast  of  victory,  no  renewal  of  long  past  ani- 
mosities, hut  a noble  tribute  to  a soldier's  fame — tlie 
more  honorable  because  we  readily  acknowledge  tlie 
bravery  and  chivalry  of  that  people  by  whose  hands  lie 
fell.  I trust  that  Canada  will  never  want  such  volun- 
teers as  tliose  who  fought  in  the  last  war,  nor  her  volun- 
teers bo  without  such  leaders;  but  no  less  and  most  fer- 
vently I pray  that  your  sons  and  your  grandsons  may 
never  he  called  upon  to  add  other  laurels  to  those  you 
have  so  gallantly  won.  Accept  from  me,  in  the  Queen’s 
name,  my  thanks  for  your  expressions  of  devoted  loy- 
alty.” 

AN  AMERICAN  CHARGES  THE  PRINCE’S  SUITE. 

An  American  created  much  confusion  on  Wednesday 
by  trotting  liis  horse  through  the  Prince’s  suite  reput- 
edly, covering  the  Prince  with  dust  and  putting  him  in 
no  small  danger;  for  tlie  Prince  rides  with  liis  horse's 
head  loose,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  and  if  the  horse 
should  have  stumbled  liis  Royal  Highness  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  brought  low,  and  probably  broken 
his  neck. 

IIE  WANTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT  A HOF  IS. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  Prince  came  to  Clifton  House, 
stripped  off  his  coat,  and  rolled  nine-pins  for  some  time. 
Being  informed  that  a hop  was  going  on  above  stairs,  lie 
inquired  what  a bop  was,  and  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion that  he  liad  not  been  told  sooner,  that  lie  might  have 
a dance.  Af  terward,  as  lie  was  going  off  to  smoke  a pipe 
witli  one  of  liis  suite,  General  Bruce  captured  him  aud 
conducted  him  to  bed. 

IIE  ENTERS  AMERICAN  WATERS  AS  BARON  REN- 
FREW, 

When  the  boat,  between  Windsor  and  Detroit,  reached 
the  centre  of  the  stream  Mayor  Buhl  stepped  forward  and 
said — “Baron  Renfrew,  we  welcome  you  to  the  United 
States,  trusting  that  your  visit  may  be  a happy  one: 
that  you  may  long  remember  it  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction.” 

The  Baron  was  then  conducted  to  tlie  deck  to  see  tlie 
illumination. 

AND  LANDS  ON  AMERICAN  SOIL. 

At  least  fifty  thousand  people  were  present,  and  when 
tlie  band  struck  up  “ Tlie  Star  Spangled  Banner"  the 
cheering  and  enthusiasm  were  tremendous. 

For  some  time  the  landing  was  delayed  on  account  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  Baron  stood  looking  somewhat  fright- 
ened at  the  disorder  which  appeared  to  reign,  and  which 
is  incidental  to  an  American  crowd. 

CROWDS  FOLLOW  HIM  TO  THE  DEPOT. 

Next  morning  a magnificent  open  barouche,  drawn  by 
four  magnificent  white  horses,  liad  been  provided  for  his 
departure  for  Chicago.  The  whole  party  seated  them- 
selves in  tlie  barouche,  when  tlie  immense  crowd  gath- 
ered around,  and  blocked  up  tlie  avenues  so  thickly  as 
to  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  proceed.  Cheer  after 
cheer  was  given  for  the  Baron,  and  the  wildest  enthusi- 
asm prevailed. 

The  carriage  was  followed  by  immense  crowds  on  foot, 
many  hanging  to  the  wheels,  while  tlie  streets  and  side- 
walks on  the  route  were  literally  blocked  with  people, 
who  intercepted  the  royal  party  at  every  turn.  Such  a 
rabble  and  scene  of  confusion  were  never  witnessed  here 
before. 

IIE  HAS  HARD  WORK  TO  GET  TO  HIS  HOTEL. 


HE  SICES  BLONDIN. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  17th  lias  tlie 
full  particulars  of  the  performance  of  Blondin  before  tlie 
" ’nee,  from  which  tlie  following  is  an  extract: 

All  were  now  waiting  and  looking  eagerly  for  the 
last  and  greatest  act  of  the  day’s  performance— the  stilt 
walking.  We  think  that  all  who  witnessed  tliis  feat  will 
agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  tlie  most  terrible 
and  daring  ever  attempted  by  mortal  man.  Many  who 
were  there  to  see  would  frequently  turn  tlieir  eyes  from 
him  during  liis  passage,  fearful  lest,  as  they  gazed,  tlie 
intrepid  man  might  miss  his  precarious  looting  and  bo 
precipitated  into  tlie  seething  abyss. 

“ The  stilts  are  slenderly  made,  are  about  two  feet  in 
height,  the  bottoms  liavingtiiree  iron  prongs  resembling 
a trident  in  shape,  tlie  wooden  portion  being  covered  with 
silver  leaf.  An  incident  occurred  when  Blondin  was  a 
short  distance  from  the  American  shore  which  produced 
a thrill  of  horror  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 

as  not  generally  understood  that  in  the  passage  over 
___  ras  to  make  three  leaps  on  his  stilts.  The  first  time 
lie  attempted  it  the  centre  mid  longer  prong  in  tlie  bot- 
tom of  tlie  stilts  caught  against  one  of  the  guys,  tripping 
liiui  slightly.  All  held  tlieir  breatli  in  horror  for  an  in- 
stant, thinking  lie  liad. fallen.  But  tlie  daring,  self-pos- 
sessed performer  lighted  safely  astride  of  the  cable,  and 
looked  toward  either  shore  as  if  nothing  liad  happened. 

In  coming  suddenly  and  violently  upon  tlie  rope  liis  bal- 
ancing-pole— as  before  stated  a very  heavy  one — was 
cracked  and  strained,  so  that  lie  dared  not  attempt  a rep- 
etition of  the  leap,  lest  it  should  be  broken. 

“Tlie  task  of  regaining  liis  standing  position  on  the 
rope  with  tlie  stilts  on  was  seemingly  a most  difficult 
one,  and  mauy  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  tlie 
attempt.  But  with  him,  as  with  tlie  cunning  old  Cardi- 
nal, there  seems  to  be  no  such  word  as  fail;  and,  after 
two  or  three  trials,  tiie  difficulty  was  overcome.  As  he 
proceeded,  step  by  step,  the  spectators  gained  confidence, 
aud  tliose  who  had  expressed  doubt  and  apprehension 
breathed  freer  as  lie  approached  tlie  termination  of  liis 
voyage. 

“When  safely  on  terra  firma  a sliont  of  exultation 

jut  up,  followed  by  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands,  and 
again  was  lie  greeted  by  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  others  of  tlie  party,  tlie  former  expressing  to 
Mr.  Blondin  in  French  liis  astonishment  and  delight  at 
the  unparalleled  feat.  Tlie  Prince,  tlio  Duke,  and  oth- 
ers, took  tlie  stilts  in  tlieir  hands  and  examined  them, 
repeating  at  tlie  same  time  their  encomiums  upon  tlie 
professor's  skill  and  daring." 
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At  the  depot  at  Chicago  an  immense  crowd  was  gath- 
ered; nml  as  the  train  entered  several  illuminated  build- 
ings were  passed.  Baiun  Renfrew  passed  along  a line 
of  people,  who  were  kept  from  him  by  ropes,  bowing, 
witli  lint  off,  amidst  repeated  cheers.  As  lie  passed  a 
rush  was  made,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  tlie  police- 
men tlie  crowd  surged  in  like  the  sea.  Baron  Renfrew  was 
hurried  to  liis  carriage  soon  as  possible,  tlie  suite  being 
pretty  well  jostled  by  tlie  crowd,  and  driven  to  tlie  Rich- 
mond House,  near  by,  around  which  a crowd  of  five 
thousand  persons  stood  staring  at  the  windows,  in  al- 
most perfect  silence  and  order,  waiting  to  sec  tlie  Prince’s 
shadow  even. 

IIE  can’t  HUNT  BUFFALO.  « 

Colonel  Magruder  sent  his  invitation  to  tlie  buffalo 
hunt  directly  to  tlie  Prince  and  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
from  whom  lie  received  a reply  courteously  declining  the 
invitation  on  account  of  want  of  time.  Subsequently 
General  Brneo  and  Lord  Lyons  called  upon  him  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Prince,  nnd  liad  a long  interview  with  him. 

The  Colonel,  by  special  invitation,  lunched  with  tho 
Prince,  and  tlie  whole  matter  was  again  discussed ; but 
by  no  ciphering  could  the  trip  be  made  possible  if  pres- 
ent engagements  were  kept,  so  that  the  Prince  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  give  up  tlie  idea  of  hunting  buffalo,  and 
content  himself  with  smaller  game. 

WHAT  HE  WILL  WEAR  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Tlie  Prince  has  just  received  several  suits  of  clothes, 
whicli  lie  ordered  from  a Toronto  tailor.  Among  these 
is  a pair  of  pants  for  hunting,  called  “Knickerbockers," 
which  arc  made  to  button  below  the  knee  and  hang  over 
the  gaiters  like  Zouave  trowsers.  The  oilier  suits  were 
made  after  the  fashion  suggested  by  tlio  Prince  himself, 
and  will  probably  be  the  style  for  tliis  season  in  New 
York  as  here.  The  pants  are  peg  tops,  with  a lapped 
scam.  The  coat  is  a plain  Bliort  sack,  double-breasted, 
with  two  side-pockets  and  a breast-pocket,  braid  being 
laid  on  flat  all  round,  also  forming  tbe  cuff.  These  suits 
nro  made  of  tlio  best  cloth,  especially  to  captivate  tho 
fair  Americans.  Tlie  price  is,  of  course,  princely. 
WHERE  HE  WILL  STOP  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bacliuicycr,  tlio  Queen’s  courier,  lias  started  ahead  to 
pick  out  hotels  for  the  Prince. 

He  will  allow  no  overcharging,  and  tho  royal  party 
will  nay  no  more  than  plebeian  price.  It  is  useless  to  try 
Miy^^^^PiF^lufffl^flejiBieyer,  for  he  is  not  a New 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  ANDRE. 

As  each  September  comes  round  the  annivers- 
ary of  the  capture  of  Major  Andri  is  duly  cele- 
brated, and  each  time  the  well-known  story  is  told 
afresh.  Its  interest  never  flags. 

It  was  in  1780,  on  September  15,  that  the  Brit- 
ish sloop  of  war  Vulture , with  Major  Andris  on 
board,  sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  Cro- 
ton River.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  en- 
able Major  Andris  to  communicate  with  General 
Arnold,  who  was  in  command  at  West.  Point,  and 
who  had  agreed  to  betray  that  important  position 
to  the  English  for  a sum  of  money.  A whole 
week  Andris  remained  patiently  on  board  his  sloop. 
Washington  was  at  West  Point,  and  while  he  was 
there  the  traitor  was  powerless.  On  20th  Septem- 
ber Washington  left ; on  21st  Arnold  met  Andri, 
by  appointment,  below  the  American  lines,  hand- 
ed him  plans  of  the  works  at  West  Point,  and  ar- 
ranged a scheme  by  which  a British  attack  on  the 
place  could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  All  this  was 
done,  during  the  night  of  21st-22d.  By  the  time 
matters  were  settled  day  had  begun  to  break. 

Our  artist  has  selected  the  meeting  between  An- 
dri and  Arnold — “ The  Tempter  and  the  Traitor” 
— as  the  subject  of  his  first  picture. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  “Life  of  Washing- 
ton” (vol.  iv.,  page  115),  describes  Major  Andre 
being  rowed  bv  Smith,  at  midnight,  to  a gloomy 
place  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson,  below 
Stony  Point.  “ Here  they  landed,”  he  writes,  “a 
little  after  midnight,  at  the  foot  of  a shadowy  mount- 
ain called  the  Long  Clove — a solitary  place,  the 
haunt  of  the  owl  and  the  whip-poor-will,  and  well 
fitted  for  a treasonable  conference.  Arnold  was  in 
waiting,  but  standing  aloof  among  thickets.  He 
had  come  hither  on  horseback  from  Smith’s  house, 
about  three  or  four  miles  distant,  attended  by  one 
of  Smith’s  servants,  likewise  mounted.  The  mid- 
night negotiation  between  Andri  and  Arnold  was 
carried  on  in  darkness  among  the  trees.  Smith  re- 
mained in  the  boat,  and  the  servant  drew  off  to  a 
distance  with  the  horses.  It  was  near  daybreak,” 
etc.,  etc. 

Whether  there  yet  remained  some  points  of  im- 
portance to  be  determined,  or  whether  Arnold  was 
afraid  of  allowing  Andri  to  go  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture so  speedily  after  their  conference,  will  always 
remain  a matter  of  uncertainty.  Certain  it  is  that 
Arnold  began,  with  the  first  appearance  of  light,  to 
press  Andri  to  enter  the  American  lines.  The 
Englishman  was  very  loth  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. He  was  well  aware  that  if  taken  within 
the  lines,  the  laws  of  war  justified,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  forces  required,  his  execution 
as  a spy.  lie  urged  Arnold  to  let  him  go.  But 
the  traitor  would  not  consent ; and  greatly  against 
his  wishes,  Andri,  early  on  the  morning  of  22d, 
entered  the  lines,  and  was  provided  with  a refuge 
for  the  day  in  the  house  of  one  Smith,  a dependent 
of  Arnold’s. 

There  lie  remained  till  nightfall.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  after  dark  Smith  was  to  convey  him 
on  board  the  Vulture  in  a boat.  When  the  time 
came  the  man  refused.  lie  was  probably  a cow- 
ard, and  afraid  of  mischief.  With  great  difficulty 
a horse  was  obtained,  and  Andri  started  off  on 
horseback.  He  crossed  the  river  at  King’s  Ferry, 
passed  the  American  guards,  and  taking  leave  of 
Smith  at  the  entrance  of  the  “Neutral  Ground,” 
was  riding,  early  on  the  morning  of  23d,  toward 
Tarrytown.  His  feelings  can  well  be  imagined. 
He  had  succeeded  in  an  enterprise  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  British  cause.  He  had  in  his 
stockings  full  plans  of  West  Point,  and  Arnold’s 
scheme  for  betraying  the  post  to  the  British.  He 
had,  he  knew,  risked  his  neck ; but  the  game  had 
been  worth  the  risk,  and  it  was  won.  In  a couple 
of  hours  he  would  be  within  the  British  lines. 

As  he  rode  along,  his  mind  doubtless  full  of 
these  thoughts,  and  bis  heart  perhaps  turning  to 
the  lovely  and  tender  girl  away  in  England  whose 
love  had  fired  his  ambition,  three  men  sprang  out 
of  a hedge  and  seized  his  bridle,  lie  was  then 
rather  nearer  the  British  than  the  American  lines, 
in  the  Neutral  Ground.  This  Neutral  Ground 
was  scoured  by  small  patrols  from  either  army,  on 
the  look-out  for  deserters,  spies,  or  forage ; and 
the  fair  presumption  was  that  the  men  who  had 
stopped  him  were  a British  patrol.  Andre  had  no 
doubt  of  it  when  the  men,  in  order  to  deceive  him, 
stated  or  insinuated  that  they  were  of  the  “ Low- 
er” or  British  party.  He  at  once  avowed  himself 
a British  officer,  traveling  on  business  of  the  high- 
est importance. 

“ Then,”  said  they,  “ you  are  our  prisoner.” 

Perceiving  his  mistake,  the  young  officer  tried 
to  purchase  safety.  The  prowlers  of  the  Neutral 
Ground  were  notoriously  corrupt.  Andre  offered 
the  men  his  watch,  his  purse,  all  the  valuables  he 
had.  The  offer  was  spurned.  But  the  Major  was 
taken  off  liis  horse,  and  his  person  searched.  In 
his  stockings  were  discovered  plans  and  papers; 
these  his  captors,  though  they  could  not  under- 
stand them,  suspected  to  be  of  importance,  and 
without  a moment’s  loss  of  time  took  him  and 
them  to  Colonel  Jamieson,  who  commanded  on  the 
American  lines. 

It  is  the  capture  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
second  picture — “The  Tempter  and  the  Patriot.” 
Washington  Irving  says  (vol.  iv.,  page  121): 

“ He  (Andr5)  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  com- 
ing to  a place  where  a small  stream  crossed  the 
road  and  ran  into  a woody  dell,  a man  stepped  out 
from  the  trees,  leveled  a musket,  and  brought 
him  to  a stand,  while  two  other  men,  similarly 
armed,  showed  themselves  prepared  to  second  their 
comrade.  The  man  who  lirst  stepped  out  wore  a 
refugee  uniform.  .....  The  ragged  refugee  coat, 
which  had  deceived  Andris,  and  been  the  cause  of 
his  betraying  himself,  had  been  given  to  Paulding 
by  one  of  his  captors,  in  exchange  for  a good  yeo- 
man garment  of  which  they  stripped  him.” 

Our  artist  adds : 

“ I have  merely  tA.  remark  that  Irving,  in  his 
‘ Sketch  Book,’  aUudlei  ltd  ItSib^&tely  y'hitc-wood 


limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  ‘twisting  down 
almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air,’ 
etc. ; and  it  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  same 
day  when  news  of  Arnold’s  death  reached  Tarry- 
town.  A fact ! ” 

The  rest  of  the  tale  is  full  of  dramatic  effects, 
and  resembles  a chapter  in  a sensation  story.  Col- 
onel Jamieson  recognized  the  plans  and  detected 
Arnold’s  handwriting.  His  first  impulse  was  that 
Arnold  was  a traitor ; his  second  that  he  was  not. 
He  obeyed  both.  He  sent  the  papers  to  Washing- 
ton, but  he  sent  Andre  to  Arnold. 

Had  Andri  reached  Arnold  the  sad  page  of  his 
execution  would  never  have  been  written.  He 
would  have  escaped  with  his  tempter  ; and  though 
his  daring  project  would  have  failed,  he  would 
none  the  less  have  received  from  his  country  the 
fit  reward  of  his  boldness  and  self-devotion.  It 
was  ordered  otherwise.  He  had  hardly  left  the 
lines,  under  escort,  when  he  was  recalled.  Major 
Tallmadge  had  persuaded  Jamieson  to  retain  the 
body  of  his  prisoner.  When  the  orderly  overtook 
him,  and  bade  him  return,  Andri  must  have  felt 
that  his  hour  was  come. 

Major  Tallmadge  could  not  prevail  upon  Colo- 
nel Jamieson  not  to  communicate  with  Arnold. 
The  Major  saw  through  the  villain’s  treachery; 
the  Colonel,  more  trustful,  and  more  deeply  sensi- 
tive to  discipline,  felt  it  due  to  his  superior  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  suspicious  circumstances  of 
Andre’s  arrest.  He  wrote  to  say  that  a man  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Anderson,  and  provided  with  a 
pass  by  General  Arnold,  but  who  had  subsequent- 
ly owmed  that  he  was  a British  officer,  had  been 
taken  at  Tarrytown,  with  plans  of  West  Point,  and 
other  papers,  concealed  about  his  person  ; that  the 
prisoner  was  in  custody ; and  that  the  papers  had 
been  sent  to  Washington. 

The  weight  of  his  treachery  had  hung  like  lead 
round  Arnold’s  neck  from  the  hour  he  had  parted 
from  Andre.  Every  one  noticed  that  he  was  sul- 
len, nervous,  and  even  more  irritable  than  usual. 
When  Washington’s  aids  arrived  at  the  Point  with 
dispatches,  he  could  scarcely  collect  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  tender  them  the  common  services  of  hos- 
pitality. They  were  astonished  at  his  abruptness. 
His  wife,  doubtless  a partner  in  his  guilt,  was  even 
more  anxious ; she  could  not  leave  her  room. 
From  such  terrible  suspense  even  detection  may 
have  seemed  a relief.  And  it  came.  He  was  at 
breakfast  with  the  aids  when  Colonel  Jamieson’s 
letter  reached  him.  Springing  from  the  table,  he 
hastened  to  his  wife’s  room,  and  shrieked  to  her 
that  Andri)  was  taken,  and  all  was  lost.  The  mis- 
erable woman  fell  to  the  floor  in  a fit.  Her  hus- 
band, better  fitted  for  the  crisis,  ran  down  stairs, 
told  the  aids  that  he  had  some  orders  to  give  to 
the  officers  in  one  of  the  forts  opposite,  leaped  on  a 
horse  which  he  had  kept  ready  saddled,  galloped 
to  the  river-side,  and  bade  his  boatmen  row  him  to 
the  Vulture , which  he  had  detained  to  be  ready  for 
such  an  emergency.  Before  the  aid-de-camps  had 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  his  manner 
and  actions  the  traitor  was  safe  under  the  British 
flag. 

The  moment  Andri  heard  of  his  escape  he  wrote 
to  Washington,  avowing  bis  name  and  stating  his 
case.  It  was  a clear  one.  No  soldier  of  experience 
— certainly  no  lawyer— could  hesitate  for  an  instant 
in  deciding  it.  He  had  entered  the  American  lines 
to  obtain  possession,  by  treachery,  of  the  fort  at 
West  Point.  In  military  law  he  who  thus  acts  is 
a spy,  and  his  doom  is  death.  The  only  point 
which  Andri  made  was  that  he  had  been  enticed 
into  the  American  lines,  unconsciously,  by  Arnold. 
This  pretense,  it  is  quite  plain,  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  Major  Andri  was  a soldier, 
and  a man  of  shrewdness  and  experience.  When 
be  entered  the  American  lines  he  must  have  per- 
ceived it  instantly.  Why  did  he  persevere  ? 
Why  did  ho  not  instantly  return  ? Why  did  he 
remain  a whole  day,  or  more,  at  Smith’s  house  ? 
He  must  have  known  where  he  was,  and  what  he 
risked  by  being  there.  He  was  certainly  free  to 
act ; to  talk  of  Arnold’s  influencing  him  is  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  both  weak  and  foolish,  neither  of 
which  he  was  in  any  degree.  The  historian  must 
concur  with  the  court-martial  in  finding  him  guilty 
on  his  own  showing.  Had  he  been  acquitted,  no 
spy  could  ever  have  been  hanged. 

The  last  scene  of  the  drama  is  very’  mournful. 
Major  Andri’s  sentence  was  undoubtedly  just,  but 
none  can  withhold  sympathy  from  the  gallant 
young  soldier.  He  met  an  ignominious  death,  in 
the  prime  of  a successful  life,  with  the  firmness  of 
a Roman. 

His  captors,  Williams,  Paulding,  and  Van  Wart, 
will  always  be  remembered  as  types  of  faithful  pa- 
triots. They  were  all  poor,  nnd  to  them  Andri’s 
bribes  would  have  been  a small  fortune.  To  have 
taken  them  would  have  made  the  three  richer  than 
they  were  ; but  it  would  have  struck  a fatal  blow  at 
the  cause  of  American  Independence.  Williams, 
Paulding,  and  Van  Wart  refused,  and  won  as  noble 
a name  in  history  as  Arnold’s  is  infamous. 


DRIFTING  AWAY. 

BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

“My  good  Bertha  joins  me  in  the  invitation,” 
wrote  an  old  friend,  who  lived  the  easy  life  of  a 
self-indulgent  country  gentleman  some  fifty  miles 
away  from  the  noisy  city,  amidst  the  work,  and 
din,  and  cares  of  which  I often  grew  weary. 
“ Come,  and  come  now,  when  the  trees  are  green- 
est, the  earth  in  richest  attire,  and  the  air  like 
stainless  crystal,”  he  added.  “ We  will  ride,  and 
sail — I have  the  fairest  of  pleasure-boats  — and 
spend  the  days  as  merrily  as  if  the  world  had 
never  a care  or  sorrow.  Come  ! I will  take  no 
refusal.  You  are  wearing  yourself  out  too  fast  in 
that  toiling  city.” 

The  invitation  came  at  the  right  moment.  I 
was  drooping  over  my  work  with  slow  hands  and 
failing  ardor. 

“ I will  be  at  Fern  Dale,”  I wrote,  “ in  a week. 
Manv  thanks  for  vour  kind  invitation.” 
i m in  a week  I stood  face  to  face  with  my  old 


friend.  It  was  twice  twelve  months  since  I had 
seen  him.  He  had  gained  liberally  in  flesh  dur- 
ing the  time ; and  his  face,  though  rounder  and 
larger,  was  fresher  and  younger  in  appearance 
than  when  I last  saw  him.  The  years  had  not 
dealt  so  kindly  with  Bertha,  his  sweet  wife,  I was 
grieved  to  see.  Her  face  had  grown  thinner, 
though  not  less  beautiful.  It  was  not  the  beauty 
of  old  that  caused  your  eyes  to  linger  on  her  coun- 
tenance, for  the  delicately  rounded  outline  and 
warm  tinting  were  gone.  But  there  was  more 
thought  and  feeling  there,  and  a depth  and  mys- 
tery in  her  eyes  which  I had  never  seen  before. 
How  singularly  in  contrast  was  the  broad,  radiant 
smile  that  lit  up  his  whole  face  with  the  glow  of 
sunbeams,  and  the  flickering  light  that  played 
now  and  then  so  feebly,  yet  so  full  of  angel  sweet- 
ness, just  around  her  mouth.  She  was  sitting  with 
a baby  on  her  lap  when  I entered.  Instead  of  lay- 
ing it  down,  or  calling  an  attendant,  she  received 
me  with  the  nursling  in  her  arms ; and  her  eyes 
passed,  every  now  and  then,  from  mine  to  the 
cherub  face  that  lay  against  her  bosom. 

“ Another  baby,”  said  I,  as  I touched  the  peachy 
cheek  with  my  finger. 

“ And  the  dearest  darling  of  them  all,”  she  an- 
swered, looking  down  upon  it  tenderly. 

“ She’s  perfectly  bewitched  by  that  baby,”  said 
my  friend,  as  he  laid  his  hand  in  a fond  way  upon 
her  shoulder.  “ You  would  think,  to  see  her,  that 
she’d  never  seen  a baby  in  her  life  before.  But 
come  into  the  library ; I’ve  got  a hundred  things 
to  talk  with  you  about.” 

And  he  drew  me  away  ere  I had  been  five  min- 
utes in  the  company  of  his  wife.  I saw  that  her 
eyes  followed  us,  and  I fancied  that  a look  of  dis- 
appointment was  in  them. 

“ I’m  sorry  to  see  that  Bertha  is  not  looking  so 
well  as  when  I was  at  Fern  Dale  last  time,”  said  I, 
as  we  sat  down  in  the  handsome  library. 

“Not  looking  so  well!”  My  friend  seemed  a 
little  surprised  at  the  remark.  “ You  have  forgot- 
ten. In  my  eyes  she  never  looked  better.  She 
was  always  slight  and  delicate,  you  know,  and 
rarely  had  much  color.” 

“ Perhaps  my  memory  is  at  fault ; hut  I have  a 
vision  of  Bertha  with  rounder,  ruddier  cheeks  than 
I see  to-day.” 

“ That  great  baby  in  her  arms  will  suggest  a 
reason  for  the  change.  It  does  not  come  from  fail- 
ing health.” 

My  friend  seemed  so  entirely  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I said  no  more ; but  I did  not  feel  satis- 
fied. We  talked  for  an  hour  in  the  library,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  and  we  joined  his  wife  at 
the  table.  She  had  on  a white  lawn  dress,  dotted 
over  with  small  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  a plain 
lace  cap.  A slight  warmth  was  visible  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes,  as  she  lifted  them  to  mine, 
were  full  of  smiling  welcomes.  She  looked  pure 
and  beautiful  as  a consecrated  vestal.  I saw  my 
friend’s  eyes  rest  proudly  and  lovingly  upon  her 
for  a few  moments  ere  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
agreeable  work  that  lay  before  him. 

I noticed  that  while  my  friend’s  wife  did,  with  a 
pleased  alacrity,  the  honors  of  the  table,  urging 
one  dish  after  another  upon  her  guest  and  her  hus- 
band, she  ate  very  little  herself.  The  fact  must 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  my  friend,  or  he 
would  certainlj'  have  remonstrated.  I could  not 
help  saying,  as  I saw  her  playing  with,  instead  of 
eating,  her  dessert, 

“Don’t  you  eat  any  thing,  Bertha?”  I had 
known  her  many  years — even  before  her  marriage 
— and  always  addressed  her  with  the  old  famil- 
iarity. 

“ Oh,  she  lives  on  air !”  spoke  up  my  friend, 
6miling.  “ So  don’t  imitate  her  example  while  at 
Fern  Dale.  I am  made  of  grosser  stuff,  and  can’t 
get  on  without  the  substantial  things  that  make 
up  what  are  called  creature  comforts.” 

Bertha  smiled  in  return,  and  looked  beautiful, 
but  too  ethereal  in  my  eyes. 

After  dinner  we  drove  eut,  leaving  Bertha  at 
home  with  her  children  and  domestic  duties.  Not 
a word  was  said  about  her  going  with  us.  Our 
drive  was  over  breezy  hills,  and  amidst  scenery 
of  the  most  charming  character.  I felt  new  life  in 
all  my  pulses  as  we  went  rushing  through  the  ex- 
hilarating air.  It  was  sundown  when  we  returned, 
both  of  us  as  keen  for  supper  as  though  a hearty 
meal  had  not  been  taken  only  a few  hours  before. 

The  warmer  glow  that  mantled  Bertha’s  cheeks 
at  dinner-time  had  faded ; and  as  I looked  at  her 
across  the  tea-table,  I noticed  an  expression  of 
weariness  about  her  eyes,  and  a languid  falling  of 
the  lips,  that  made  me  feel  uncomfortable.  She 
asked  if  I had  enjoyed  the  ride,  and  listened  with 
much  apparent  interest  to  my  descriptions  of  many 
points  in  the  fine  scenery  through  which  we  had 
driven.  I was  a little  surprised,  however,  to  learn, 
from  a remark  she  made,  that  she  had  never  looked 
upon  it  herself. 

After  supper  my  friend  and  I retired  to  the 
library,  where  we  spent  the  evening  alone,  talking 
of  old  times;  discussing  the  merit  of  new’  books; 
or  lingering  over  the  current  topics  of  the  day. 
Bertha  did  not  join  us.  Once  I asked  for  her.  I 
had  pleasant  recollections  of  hours  spent  in  her 
company. 

“ Oh,  she’s  buried  with  the  children,  or  closeted 
with  her  cook,”  answered  my  friend,  smiling  in 
his  easy  good-natured  way.  “ Bertha  has  become 
a famous  housewife.” 

“ She  has  too  good  a mind  for  burial  after  this 
fashion,”  said  I.  “ Bertha  was  bom  for  something 
more  than  a simple  housewife.” 

“ I know  it — I know  it,”  replied  my  friend,  with 
a slight  closing  of  his  brows.  “But  women  will 
take  their  way.  Her  children  and  her  household 
have  completely  absorbed  her.” 

“ Do  you  think  this  absorption  of  her  life  a good 
one — a healthy  one — for  either  mind  or  body  ?”  I 
asked.  • 

“ Perhaps  not.  But  there  is  a wonderful  power 
of  adaptation  in  nature,  as  you  are  aw’are.  I guess 
it  will  all  work  out  right.  I often  wish  it  w 
different ; yet,  as  wishing  does  no  ^o< 
permit  myself  to  get  worried  over 


helped.  I am  something  of  a philosopher  you 
know,  and  manage,  under  all  circumstances  to 
keep  a quiet  mind.  If  Beitha  likes  her  way  best 
why  so  be  it;  she’s  a good,  loving,  over-induli 
gent  wife  to  me,  and  I won’t  force  her  out  of  the 
world  she  seems  most  pleased  to  dwell  in— though 
our  tastes  do  run  parallel  in  so  many  things ; and 
we  might  enjoy  so  much  together.” 

My  friend’s  feelings  lay  close  to  the  surface,  and 
I.  saw  his  eyes  glisten  as  he  turned  them  away 
from  me.  He  loved  his  wife  as  tenderly  as  any 
man  who  loved  his  own  ease  and  pleasures  as  well 
as  he  did  could  love  any  thing  out  of  himself.  She 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  paragon  among  women.  ][ e 
was  proud  of  her — very  proud  of  her. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  I met  Bertha  at 
breakfast,  and  looked ’narrowly  into  her  face,  I saw 
more  of  the  work  of  exhaustion  than  I had  noticed 
on  the  day  before.  The  pearly  skin  lay  in  flat  sur- 
faces on  her  cheeks,  forehead,  and  shrunken  nos- 
trils, instead  of  showing  rounded  undulations. 

Her  lips  were  very  thin  and  white.  Her  eyes 

large,  dark,  and  lustrous — shone  out  upon  you 
from  a farther  distance  in  their  shadowy  orbits. 
She  had  no  appetite,  and  only  made  a feint  of  eat- 
ing, as  I could  see ; while  her  husband  piled  awav 
the  steak,  muffins,  and  omelet  in  a most  liberal 
fashion,  and  kept  himself  so  busy  at  this  pleasant 
work  as  to  permit  his  wife’s  abstemiousness  to 
escape  observation. 

“You  don’t  look  very  well  this  morniug,”  said 
I,  feeling  really  concerned. 

Bertha  smiled  faintly,  as  her  husband  turned  a 
look  of  inquiry  upon  her  face,  and  answered, 

“My  headaches  a little;”  and  then  added,  “< 
hope  my  fretting  baby  didn’t  keep  you  awake.  I 
don’t  know  what  ailed  him.  He  didn’t  sleep  for  an 
hour  at  a time  all  night.  Husband  had  to  go  into 
another  room.  He  can’t  bear  loss  of  rest.” 

“ No,”  said  he ; “I  must  have  my  regular  sleep. 
How  these  women  manage  to  worry  night  after 
night  with  their  babies,  up  and  down  at  all  hours, 
is  more  than  I can  understand.  It  would  kill  me.” 

Bertha  coughed  slightly ; cleared  her  throat, 
and  coughed  again  two  or  three  times.  There  was 
a sound  in  the  cough  that  was  unpleasant  to  my 
ears.  I glanced  toward  my  friend,  to  see  how  it 
affected  him,  but  he  had  not  appeared  to  notice  it. 

“And  kills  the  mothers  sometimes,”  I ventured 
to  remark. 

My  friend  looked  at  me  for  a moment  or  two,  as 
if  I had  disturbed  him  slightly,  and  then  went  on 
with  his  breakfast.  I noticed  the  cough  again, 
once  or  twice,  during  the  meal. 

After  breakfast  my  friend  and  I retired  alone  to 
the  library,  leaving  Bertha  to  her  maternal  and 
household  cares.  A sail  on  the  river,  which  ran 
along  one  side  of  my  friend’s  estate,  and  in  that 
“ fairest  of  pleasure-boats”  about  which  he  had 
written  me,  was  to  be  our  forenoon’s  occupation. 
After  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the  library,  talk- 
ing and  reading,  we  went  down  to  the  river,  my 
friend  carrying  a lunch-basket  which  Bertha  had 
placed  in  his  hand. 

“Why  can’t  you  go  with  us?”  I asked,  as  I 
looked  into  her  fading  face. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  half  turned  it  toward 
the  door,  from  which  she  had  stepped  into  the  por- 
tico to  give  her  husband  the  basket,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  duty  must  go  before  pleasure. 

“ It’s  no  use  to  invite  her,”  said  my  friend,  in 
what  struck  me  as  a light  and  careless  manner. 
“ She  never  goes  any’  where.  Leave  her  with  her 
babies  and  her  servants ; she  is  happiest  among 
them.” 

I stood  nearest  to  Bertha  when  this  wras  said, 
and  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in  the  sound 
that  reached  me — it  was  a faint  sigh. 

“ There’s  something  wrong  here,”  said  I to  my- 
self as  we  walked  toward  the  river.  “A  life  is 
wasting  rapidly  away,  and  no  suspicion  of  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  awakened.  My  friend  is  either 
very  selfish  or  very  blind.  How  can  he  look  into 
his  own  ruddy  face,  as  it  stands  eucli  day  reflected 
to  him  in  his  mirror,  and  then  look  upon  that  pale, 
shadowy,  fleeting  countenance,  and  not  feel  the 
truth  ?" 

A week  at  Fern  Dale  confirmed  all  my  first  im- 
pressions as  to  the  rapidly  failing  condition  of 
Bertha.  And  yet  my  friend  showed  no  anxiety, 
no  dim  consciousness,  even,  of  the  peril  in  which 
his  wife  stood.  “ How  can  he  gaze  into  that  pale, 
thin  face,”  I would  ask  myself  over  and  over  again, 
“and  not  take  the  warning  that  nature  gives?” 
Was  his  own  enjoyment  of  mere  sensuous  life  so 
great  that  he  could  not  understand  a condition  like 
Bertha’s?  He  loved  her,  nay,  nlinost  idolized 
her;  and  when  I would  hint,  occasionally,  in  a 
concerned  way,  my  fears  touching  her  health,  ho 
would  regard  me  with  a vague,  bewildered  coun- 
tenance, as  if  I were  troubling  him  with  the  shad- 
ow of  some  far-off  evil.  It  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  him  that  the  evil  was  at  his  door. 

One  morning  Bertha  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance, as  usual,  at  the  breakfast-table.  On  asking 
for  her,  my  friend  answered,  that  she  had  been  up 
for  most  of  the  night  with  her  baby,  and  was  too 
much  indisposed  to  rise. 

“Nothing  serious?"  I remarked. 

“Oh  no!"  he  answered.  “She  often  has  such 
spells.  We  shall  see  her  at  dinner-time,  as  usual, 
only  looking  a little  paler,  perhaps.” 

Only  a little  paler!  “That  must  be  a death- 
like pallor,”  I said  to  myself.  . 

This  morning  we  were  to  have  a sail  on  the  riv  - 
er. Soon  after  breakfast  we  went  to  the  boat- 
house, and  unmoored  the  fairy  bark  in  which  v® 
had  already  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  tog0.111' 
er.  As  she  glided  gently  out,  like  a bird  floating 
on  the  buoyant  water,  through  some  mishap  tn 
light  cord  by  which  my  friend  held  her  slippea 
from  his  hand,  and  she  passed  from  his  reach  1 
moment,  out  into  the  current,  and  conl"}en® 
drifting  away.  My  friend  became  mstanHy. 
cited,  and  showed  great  anxiety  about  the  • 
face  flushed,  his  eyes  dilated,  all  his  m 
1 ^le^Mied  disturbed.  He  ran  he^ 
incoherent  manner,  and  appearc 
lion.  At 
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last  catching  at  a small  coil  of  rope,  he  tied  a stone 
to  one  end  of  it,  and  gave  me  the  ot  her  end  to  hold  ; 
then  throwing  the  stone  with  all  his  strength,  it 
fell  into  the  boat.  Eagerly  taking  the  rope  from 
my  hand,  he  drew  on  it  until  the  slack  was  in. 
Now  came  the  moment  of  suspense.  The  boat  was 
moving  steadily  with  the  current ; should  the  stone 
not  obtain  a firm  anchorage  inside,  but  release  it- 
self and  be  drawn  over  the  gunwale,  the  little  ves- 
sel would  float  beyond  our  present  means  of  res- 
cue. But  the  expedient  proved  successful.  The 
stone  held  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  current,  and  soon  the  pleasure-boat 
came  floating  to  our  outstretched  hands. 

“ Safe !”  exclaimed  my  friend,  as  he  grasped  the 
side  of  his  pet  with  eager  fondness.  “ How  care- 
less I was !”  he  added,  as  he  stepped  over  the  side, 
and  commenced  adjusting  the  sail. 

“ You  could  easily  have  recovered  her  again,” 
said  I,  “even  if  she  had  drifted  away  a mile  or  so 
before  a row-boat  could  be  procured  in  which  to 
go  after  her.” 

“Oh  yes!”  he  replied;  “but  I didn’t  think  of 
that.  1 was  only  conscious  that  my  heauty  was 
drifting  away  beyond  my  reach.  Don’t  laugh  at 
me ; but  I have  a real  affection  for  this  boat.” 

Soon  we  were  moving  away  over  the  rippling 
water  under  the  pressure  of  a gentle  breeze,  my 
friend  every  now  and  then  recurring  to  the  little 
incident  I have  mentioned. 

“ You  don’t  know,”  he  said,  as  we  floated  into  a 
sheltered  cove  where  the  wind  no  longer  laid  its 
soft  cheek  against  our  snowy  sail,  that  hung  loose- 
ly against  the  reed-like  mast,  “ hOw  that  little 
peril  of  my  boat  disturbed  me,”  again  alluding  to 
the  circumstance. 

I looked  at  him  without  answering. 

“ You  are  sober,”  he  remarked.  “ What 
though  Is  are  shadowing  your  mind  ?” 

“Thoughts  that  concern  you.  Shall  I let 
them  come  into  speech?”  I said,  after  a moment 
of  silence. 

“ By  all  means,  my  friend.  Don’t  hesitate.” 

Ho  leaned  forward,  and  looked  at  me  anxiously. 

“ I was  thinking,”  said  I,  “of  a far  more  pre- 
cious thing  that  is  drifting  from  you  — steadily 
drifting,  and  getting  more  distant  every  day,  and 
yet  you  heed  it  not.” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.”  He  looked  bewil- 
dered. 

“ Bertha.”  I merely  uttered  the  name. 

He  grew  pale  instantly. 

“ Bertha  is  drifting  from  you,”  said  I,  “and 
unless  you  stretch  forth  a hand  to  save  her,  right 
speedily,  she  will  pass  out  of  your  reach.” 

He  let  the  rudder,  which  he  had  been  holding, 
slip  from  his  grasp,  and  leaned,  with  a frightened 
look,  toward  me. 

“ Why  do  you  say  this  ?”  he  asked,  in  a breath- 
less manner. 

“ Because  it  so  appears  to  my  eyes.  Bertha  has 
failed  sadly  since  I saw  her  last.  All  her  color 
has  departed,  and  all  the  fine  roundness  of  face 
and  limb  has  wasted  away.  She  eats  nothing 
comparatively,  yet  is  taxed  with  duties  that  would 
wear  out  a strong  man.  You,  with  your  vigorous 
health,  could  not  endure  them.” 

“ But  what  can  I do?”  asked  my  friend,  with 
pale  alarm  in  his  face.  My  few  sentences  had 
startled  him  from  a pleasant  life-dream.  “She 
will  bury  herself,  as  you  see.  What  can  I do?” 
lie  repeated. 

“ You  can  stretch  out  your  hand  and  save  her 
before  the  current,  that  is  now  floating  her  away, 
hears  her  beyond  your  reach,”  said  I,  confidently ; 
“ and  I take  the  privilege  of  a friend  to  warn  you 
in  time.  Not  once  since  I have  been  here  has  she 
shared  our  recreating  drives  or  refreshing  hours 
on  the  river.  She  does  not  sit  with  us  in  the  li- 
brary, flowing. in  with  our  pleasant  talks,  and 
making  thought  more  beautiful,  as  in  other  days ; 
and  when  we  meet  her  at  meal-times,  looking  so 
pale  and  spirituelle,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  mind 
and  body  are  feeble  from  excessive  weariness.  Can 
this  go  on  long,  and  her  delicate  organism  not  give 
way  ? Be  assured  not,  for  the  strain  is  too  great.” 

“But  what  can  I do?”  asked  my  friend  again, 
looking  still  more  alarmed.  “She  is  wedded  to 
these  Household  cares,  and  enslaved  to  her  chil- 
dren.” 

“I  have  not  seen,”  said  I,  “any  attempt  on 
your  part  to  win  her  away  from  them.  There  has 
been  no  remonstrauce  against  her  self-sacrificing 
course ; no  manifested  concern ; no  urgent  invita- 
tions to  join  us  in  our  rides  and  rambles — I speak 
plainly,  for  there  is  a life  at  stake — but  a dull 
kind  of  acquiescence.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  keep 
her  long,  all  this  must  be  changed.  Y'ou  must,  at 
any  cost  of  effort,  see  that  she  no  longer  violates 
the  plainest  laws  of  health.” 

“ You  have  awakened  me  from  a dream,”  said 
my  friend,  as  he  grasped  the  rudder  again,  and 
headed  the  boat  homeward.  “ Drifting  away  ! 
Drifting  away!"  lie  added,  a few  moments  after- 
ward. “ Yes,  it  is  even  so.  But  I will  catch  at 
her  receding  garments  and  hold  her  back.” 

At  dinner-time  wo  met  Bertha,  looking  worse 
than  I had  seen  her  since  my  arrival.  I noticed 
that  my  friend’s  eyes  wandered  every  little  while 
to  her  face,  and  that  he  did  not  eat  with  his  usual 
appetite.  After  the  dessert,  and  before  we  left  the 
table,  he  leaned  toward  her  and  said,  with  a ten- 
derness in  his  voice  that  no  wife’s  heart  could  re- 
sist, 

“I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  worn  out, 
Bertha.  Last  night  was  a severe  tax  on  you. 
Have  you  been  lying  down  this  morning  ?” 

“ Part  of  the  time,”  she  answered,  looking  at 
her  husband  gratefully.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  she  was  not  used  to  such  tender  inquiries. 

“ Th's  way  of  life  won’t  do,  Bertha,”  he  went  on. 

It  is  destroying  you.  I see  you  drifting  away 
from  me.”  IIi3  voice  failed  a little.  “And  I 
»nust  put  forth  a hand  to  draw  you  back.  Nature 
will  not  bear  the  burdens  you  are  laying  upon  her.” 

I saw  light  coming  into  her  pale  face,  and  love 
warning  out  from  hfl*.  joydsh  j upon.  Iter,  husband. 

torrceri'f1  wferfe  'gertulTie,  and  she 
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“We  are  going  to  take  an  easy  ride  this  after- 
noon,” he  added,  “and  want  you  to  go  with  us. 
Now  don’t  say  no !” 

I saw  objection  in  her  face ; and  her  lips  moved 
as  if  she  were  about  putting  her  objection  in  words. 
But  her  husband’s  “Now  don’t  say  no!”  coming 
as  it  did  on  his  warmly  expressed  interest  and  con- 
cern, changed  her  purpose,  and  she  said, 

“ H it  will  give  you  pleasure.” 

“Nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  more 
pleasure,”  replied  my  friend,  with  almost  lover- 
. like  warmth. 

There  was  visible,  already,  a new  life  in  the 
countenance  of  Bertha.  A soft  glow  was  faintly 
dyeing  her  clieeks,  and  a mellow  light  tempering 
the  unnatural  brilliance  of  her  eyes. 

“ Wllen  do  you  wish  me  to  be  ready?”  she  asked. 

“At  four  o’clock.  We  will  ride  until  six.  That 
will  be  long  enough  for  you.” 

It  was  the  Bertha  of  other  days  who  talked  so 
pleasantly  and  looked  so  bright  and  cheerful  dur- 
ing that  ride.  At  tea-time  she  was  another  being 
from  what  she  appeared  on  the  evening  before,  or, 
indeed,  on  any  evening  since  my  arrival  at  Fern 
Dale.  The  ride  had  quickened  in  her  mind  a new 
and  healthier  impulse.  She  was  a lover  of  all 
things  beautiful  in  nature,  and  this  had  given  her 
a pure  enjoyment,  which  could  not  soon  die  out. 
During  the  evening  my  friend,  by  a little  manage- 
ment, drew  her  away  from  her  nursery  into  the 
library,  where  we  enjoyed  her  company  for  over 
an  hour.  How  solicitous  my  friend  was  to  keep 
her  mind  interested,  to  give  her  thoughts  a new  di- 
rection, to  call  back  old  themes  in  art  and  litera- 
ture that  once  gratified  her  taste  or  charmed  her 
imagination ! She  felt  the  change  in  him,  and 
was,  I could  see,  half  surprised,  yet  touched  there- 
by. 

On  the  next  day  she  accompanied  us  in  our 
morning  drive,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  induced, 
after  a little  persuasion,  to  take  a sail  on  the  river. 
There  was  an  unmistakable  glow  on  her  cheeks  as 
she  came  back  from  this  excursion  in  fine  spirits; 
and  I noticed  that  she  took  a relish  of  tongue,  and 
ate  two  biscuits  at  supper-time — an  appropriation 
of  food  quite  beyond  any  thing  I had  seen,  in  her 
case,  since  my  visit  to  Fern  Dale. 

“You  have  caught  her  garments  ere  she  drifted 
quite  awa}-,”  said  I to  1113'  friend  as  we  sat  togeth- 
er that  evening  in  the  library,  where  we  had  en- 
jo3’ed  her  company  for  over  an  hour. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  with  feeling;  “and  I will 
cling  to  them  as  a man  clings  to  his  life ! She 
shall  not  get  free  upon  the  waters  again  through 
any  fault  of  mine.  Was  ever  a man  so  thought- 
less and  stupid  as  I have  been  ?” 

“Mam',  very  many,  are  just  as  thoughtless, 
just  as  blind  as  3 011  were,”  said  I ; “ and  hundreds 
of  overtasked  wives — self-tasked  it  ma3'  be,  as  in 
Bertha’s  case — are  drifting  steadily  a wav  from 
mortal  shores  upon  the  sea  of  eternity ; and  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  months,  or  years  tlie3r  will  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  hands  that  will  clutch  after  them  in 
agony  when  it  is  too  late !” 


THE  SILVER  FLORIN. 

Somb  few  years  ago,  when  I was  younger  than 
I am  now,  among  my  particular  friends  was  Hein- 
rich Zalin.  He  occupied  a room  on  the  same  floor 
with  myself ; and  from  m3*  first  debut  upon  the  art- 
istic, Zalin  had  been  m3’  sworn,  m3’  esoteric  friend. 
Our  affection  was  immediate  and  unselfish.  We 
had  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  from  each  other. 
When  the  funds  were  low  on  either  side,  our 
purses  were  in  common.  When  the  money  market 
was  easy,  we  would  feast  luxuriantly ; steak,  a 
beautiful  hit  of  pork  tender-loin,  a Dutch  herring, 
with  bread  and  Switzer  cheese  ad  libatum,  was  a 
supper  for  a king.  When  the  money  market  was 
tight,  arm  in  arm  we  walked  Broadwa3*,  and  trust- 
ed fortune  for  a change. 

In  a few  da3’s  after  our  first  acquaintance,  which 
began  with  the  loan  of  a hammer,  ho  had  given  me 
his  whole  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
secret  of  his  life — his  love  for  Marguerite.  This 
came  in  bits  with  time ; and  one  evening,  confi- 
dence begetting  confidence,  Heinrich  Bhowed  me  a 
silver  florin,  carefully  stowed  in  cotton,  nestled  in 
a little  box,  and  hung  about  bis  neck,  where  it  had 
lain  since  the  day  he  had  parted  with  Marguerite 
on  the  banks  of  the  Main  — that  sweet  flowing 
German  river  within  the  sound  of  whose  waters 
the3’  were  both  born.  Heinrich  came  to  America 
to  seek  liis  fortune  as  a lithographic  artist,  and 
Marguerite  returned  to  her  little  cottage  home  to 
hope  and  pra3’. 

Heinrich  had  no  dream  of  achieving  a rapid 
flood  of  wealth  and  returning  to  his  fatherland, 
but  he  had  a dream  which  he  kept  ever  in  sight, 
that  some  day,  perhaps,  lie  would  bo  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  send  for  his  old  mother  and 
Marguerite,  when  he  had  a home  for  them  and  a 
certainty  of  support.  Two  3-ears  had  elapsed,  but, 
as  3'et,  he  had  not  reached  that  point ; and  in  fact, 
at  the  date  of  my  meeting  with  him,  was  as  far  re- 
moved as  the  day  on  which  he  had  landed  at  Pier 
No.  4,  East  River. 

As  a special  and  particular  favor,  I was  some- 
times indulged  with  free  translations  from  passa- 
ges in  Marguerite’s  letters.  They  must,  as  Hein- 
rich said,  have  been  models  of  epistolary  style  in 
the  original,  but  I must  confess  their  beauties  were 
somewhat  lost  in  the  translation.  It  was  in  the 
silver  florin  I took  the  deepest  interest  — this 
marvelous  piece  of  metal,  as  Heinrich  insisted, 
being  endowed  with  a magical  charm,  gained  by 
being  blessed  at  the  spring  of  St.  Ulrich  and  dipped 
in  its  waters,  the  powers  and  location  of  this  won- 
derful spring  always  remaining  a myth  in  my 
mind,  therein,  perhaps,  heightening  the  respect 
I bore  the  charmed  florin.  For  what  do  we  respect 
so  much  as  that  we  do  not  understand  ? It  had  the 
power  to  tell,  b3’  its  dullness  or  brightness,  sick- 
ness'or  joy  to  the  absent  one ; coming  woe  or  hap- 
piness. Many  a time  has  Heinrich  peeped  at  his 
magical  money  and  announced  to  me,  with  great 


w,  that  Marguerite  was  not  well  to-day ; and 


no  gayety  could  rouse  his  drooping  spirits  till  the 
real  or  imaginary  dullness  passed  away  from  the 
florin.  Occasionally  he  would  tell  me  the  florin 
was  bright ; and  on  that  day  an3'  favorite  project, 
either  of  business  or  pleasure,  would  be  put  in 
force  with  a confidence  that  could  only  be  inspired 
ly  the  omen.  It  was  useless  to  laugh  at  this ; it 
was  too  earnest. 

One  sunny  day  in  June  the  florin  shone  bright- 
ly in  its  silvery  beaut}'.  I had  onl3*  the  night  be- 
fore rubbed  it  up  myself,  and  bestowed  a new  bed 
of  cotton  upon  it,  while  Heinrich  was  putting  in  a 
few  flesh  touches  on  my  great  picture  of  Columbus 
^Discovering  America  (an  original  idea  of  my  own). 
For  I felt  as  though  I had  now  some  propcrt3’  in 
the  florin  myself.  Well,  this  June  morning  the 
florin  shone  very  bright,  and  a long-contemplated 
trip  to  Fort  Lee  was  realized  for  that  day  in  cele- 
bration of  the  event. 

On  the  wa3’  down  we  had  noticed  a mother  and 
child,  a pretty  girl  of  about  five.  I had  admired 
the  mother,  Heinrich  the  child.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  child ; I 
was  not  so  fortunate  with  the  mother.  It  was 
bribery  and  corruption  on  the  part  of  Heinrich, 
aided  by  sundry  nuts  and  an  apple,  which  he  had 
pillaged  from  the  dinner-table,  and  stowed  in  his 
pockets  to  suit  an  emergenc3’. 

The  band  was  playing  and  the  coni  pan}'  march- 
ing up  the  dock,  Heinrich  and  myself  at  a respect- 
able distance  in  the  rear,  when  a shriek,  a woman’s 
shriek,  sounded  far  above  the  clash  of  tire  instru- 
ments and  the  rattle  of  the  drums.  We  turned; 
the  crowd  was  rushing  down  the  dock.  Not  to  be 
behindhand  we  followed,  Heinrich  a little  in  ad- 
vance. I saw,  as  I ran,  my  beautiful  lad}’  stand- 
ing upon  the  string-piece  of  the  wharf,  her  hands 
raised  in  the  air.  I understood  it  all  in  a moment. 
The  child  was  in  the  water.  Before  the  conception 
was  fairly  through  my  head  I was  on  the  string- 
piece  beside  the  lady.  One  glance  down  and  I saw 
Heinrich  bobbing  about  in  the  water  below.  I 
knew  then  it  was  all  right,  so  I took  the  lady  by 
the  arm  and  told  her  so,  as  I drew  her  awa}’  from 
the  edge  of  the  dock,  where  the  crowd  was  pressing 
upon  her,  and  I really  feared  she  would  be  beside 
the  child  if  not  removed.  She  looked  at  mo  wild- 
13’,  and,  catching  at  m}’  coat,  gave  me  so  hearty  a 
shaking  as  to  change  the  tragedy,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd,  almost  into  a corned}’.  At  this  moment  a 
shout,  a glad  shout,  came  up  from  the  people  on  the 
string-piece,  and  I knew  the  child  was  saved.  And 
so  knew  the  mother,  for  she  fainted  in  my  arms  as 
the  shout  rose. 

In  a few  minutes  we  were  in  a neighboring  house. 
The  mother  was  consigned  to  the  ladies,  and  Hein- 
rich, myself,  and  a physician  were  engaged  reviving 
the  babe.  Shall  I ever  forget  that  little  angel  com- 
ing back  from  heaven ! She  opened  her  great  blue 
eyes,  and  staring  upon  the  doctor  said,  “Don’t  cut 
off  m}-  hair,  good  people.  I know  that  I am  dead, 
but  don’t  cut  off  my  hair.  My  mother  loves  my 
hair.  My  name  is  Lilly — they  call  me  Lilly  be- 
cause I am  so  white.  But  don’t  cut  oft'  my  hair.” 
Ah,  Lilly ! it  seemed  a sin  to  call  you  back ; and 
yet  which  one  of  us  would  not  have  given  his  own 
life  to  save  }-ours,  Lilly  ? An  hour  or  two  sufficed 
to  put  mother  and  babe  in  such  a state  of  conva- 
lescence that  a carriage  could  be  called,  and  the}’ 
conveyed  home.  The  carriage  stopped  at  a hand- 
some house  in  a fashionable  locality,  and  Heinrich 
carried  Miss  Lilly  in,  while  m}*  duty  was  the  escort 
of  the  elder  lady.  The  husband  stood  in  the  hall 
with  a puzzled  look  as  his  wife  threw  herself  into 
his  arms  in  a fresh  flood  of  tears.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  an  explanation  could  take  place. 
If  Livingston  wrung  Heinrich's  hand  and  hugged 
him  with  half  the  force  he  did  me  I do  not  wonder 
that  my  German  friend  was  anxious  to  leave  im- 
mediately. All  our  attempts,  however,  at  bolting 
were  crushed  in  the  bud  by  our  host  and  hostess, 
who  took  us  bodily  in  charge.  In  half  an  hour 
Heinrich,  as  I am  convinced  entirel}’  against  his 
will,  was  dressed  in  a dry  suit  from  the  wardrobe 
of  Livingston,  who,  through  the  wholepf  that  even- 
ing, seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
copious  draughts  of  sherry  and  Marcobrunner  were 
necessar}'  to  his  happiness ; while  Madam  suffered 
under  the  same  delusion,  onl}’  varied  b}’  cold  tur- 
key and  broiled  birds.  We  spent  a ver}’  happy 
evening. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  sa}*  that  a strong  friend- 
ship grew  up  between  the  Livingstons,  Heinrich, 
and  myself.  They  soon  became  the  confidants  of 
our  aspirations,  and  of  Heinrich’s  love,  with  that 
true  delicac}’  which  always  marks  a man  of  the 
right  stamp.  When  Livingston’s  offer  of  aid  to 
Heinrich  did  come,  as  come  I knew  it  would,  it 
came  to  me. 

I am  not  now  about  to  enter  upon  a statement 
of  all  m3’  finesse ; it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in 
three  months  and  seven  days  after  the  first  propo- 
sition, Heinrich  allowed  himself  to  accept  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  fit  up  a lithographic  office  with 
material  and  presses,  and  a modest  house  with  fur- 
niture, for  all  of  which  he  gave  his  notes  pa}'able 
at  different  dates,  extending  over  a period  of  five 
years.  Nothing  was  now  left  to  do  but  the  send- 
ing for  the  mother  and  Marguerite,  which  was  soon 
accomplished.  We  counted  the  days,  and  consult- 
ed the  oracle — the  silver  florin.  Nothing  occurred 
to  mar  its  brightness.  It  was  clear,  b}'  the  magic- 
al money,  that  the  loved  ones  were  on  their  way, 
and  liapp}’.  Every  night  I handled  the  florin  with 
religious  faith,  wiped  it  carefully  and  returned  it 
to  its  bed,  which  I renewed  as  often  as  it  became 
soiled.  Since  the  adventure  with  Lilly  and  its  re- 
sults I had  become  a rigid  convert  to  the  charm  ; 
in  reward  for  which  I was  often  indulged  with  its 
charge  of  an  evening,  as  a child  would  be  allowed 
to  pla}’  with  a to}’  it  admires.  The  time  drew 
near  for  the  expected  arrival— ever}’ thing  was  ar- 
ranged. It  was  agreed  that  Heinrich  and  Mar- 
guerite were  to  be  married  at  Livingston’s  house, 
after  which  they  would  repair  to  their  own.  In 
one  week,  at  farthest,  the  steamer  would  bring  the 
bride.  Heinrich  was  nervous,  strongly  given  to 
silence  and  long  walks ; I to  consultations  with  the 
clerk  of  the  weather. 


One  bright  cold  morning  in  January,  before  I 
was  out  of  my  bed,  Heinrich  with  hair  uncombed, 
minus  coat,  vest,  and  one  boot,  rushed  into  mv 
room.  He  was  ghastly  pale,  his  lips  closed,  his 
teeth  set.  In  his  hand  he  held  the  florin,  the  lid 
of  the  box  open.  His  appearance  terrified  me — I 
sprang  from  m}’  bed.  To  ni}’  question  as  to  what 
was  the  matter,  he  could  onl)*  gasp,  “ The  florin  ! 
The  florin !”  I looked  in  the  box,  the  florin  was 
there,  but  how  transformed ! Onl}-  the  night  be, 
fore  I had  wiped  it,  and  laid  it  on  a new  bed  of 
cotton;  now,  it  was  not  only  dull  but  positively 
black— dark  as  silver  that  had  been  }-ears  exposed 
to  the  air.  I shuddered  as  I looked  upon  its  omin- 
ous deadness,  and  turned  pale  as  Heinrich  hoarsely 
stammered  out,  “ They  are  all  lost ! Dead ! dead  ! 
dead !”  I had  no  word  of  comfort  for  my  friend. 
In  m}’  mind’s  eye  I could  see  the  fine  ship  going 
down  at  sea  with  all  her  living  freight.  It  was  not 
in  me  to  bid  him  hope.  I did  all  I could  do — I 
mingled  my  tears  with  his,  and  together  we  mourn- 
ed over  the  announcement  of  the  florin. 

It  was  by  mutual  agreement  that  wo  concluded 
to  reserve  the  disastrous  news  from  the  Livingstons 
until  the  steamer  was  past  due.  Time  flew  awa}’ 
without  moderating  our  grief,  when  one  bright  sun- 
shin}’  da}’  we  were  startled  b}’  the  shouts  of  the 
newsboys  as  the}’ ran  up  Broadwa}’,  “Arrival  of 
the  steamship  Atlantic.  Extra  'Erald!"  I could 
see  the  flush  fly  over  the  face  of  Heinrich,  and  then 
he  became  paler  than  before.  It  was  but  a few 
minutes  and  we  were  at  the  dock,  where  the  ship 
was  just  hauling  in,  the  passengers  grouped  upon 
her  deck.  Flow  lie  strained  his  gaze!  1 felt  that 
I too  could  have  known  them  from  S}-mpathy. 
“They  were  not  there.”  How  my  heart  fell! 
“The}’  have  died  upon  the  passage.  The  florin 
was  right.”  Before  the  gangway  plank  was  out 
Heinrich  was  upon  the  deck,  I after  him.  “ When 
did  they  die?”  he  said,  seizing  the  Captain  by  the 
arm.  “Die!  who  die?”  said  that  jolly  mariner 
in  response.  ’Twas  I who  answered  their  names. 
“Y'ou  will  find  them  below  I take  it,  Sir;  they 
wasn’t  dead  ten  minutes  ago I could  have 
hugged  that  splendid  man  ; but  I didn't.  Instead 
of  which  I made  a long  leg,  and  followed  Heinrich 
below,  and  in  one  minute  found  myself  kissing  a 
deuced  pretty  girl,  about  twenty,  and  a nice  mo- 
therly looking  old  lady  about  sixty,  as  though  they 
were  my  own  mother  and  bride-expectant.  The 
old  lady  had  been  sick  on  the  passage,  and  having 
just  recovered,  Marguerite  had  judged  it  best  not 
to  awaken  her  from  her  sleep.  And  this  account- 
ed for  the  non-appearance  on  deck. 

The  florin  was  a false  prophet — Heinrich  and  I 
mutually  agreed  to  say  nothing  about  the  decep- 
tion. But  in  the  midst  of  our  happiness  it  leaked 
out,  and  the  charmed  piece  was  exhibited  in  all  its 
hideous  blackness  : Marguerite  looked  grave,  Hein- 
rich puzzled,  and  Livingston  inquiringly.  It  was 
black,  even  to  darkening  the  cotton  upon  which  it 
lay.  Livingston  took  a portion  of  the  cotton  from 
the  box  and  examined  it,  and  then  in  a careless 
way  held  it  to  the  light : it.  flashed  and  was  gone. 
“ The  murder  was  out I was  the  culprit.  In 
making  the  bed  for  my  favorite,  I had  used  a wad 
of  gun-cotton  that  had  lain  in  my  room  for  months : 
sulphuric  acid  and  silver  are  antagonistic,  and 
hence  the  black — 

We  had  a merry  wedding,  and  I indorsed  his 
taste.  Marguerite  was  a pretty  girl,  and  a good 
girl ; she  has  been  a good  wife,  too,  for  these  ten 
years,  and  given  three  pretty  children  to  their 
home.  Heinrich  is  a prosperous  man. 

I hope  only  that  I shall  be  as  happy  a one  in  my 
marriage  with  Lilly  (there’s  nothing  strange  in 
that,  is  there  ?).  We  are  not  to  be  married  for  two 
years  yet,  and  then  Lilly  will  be  seventeen,  and  I 
thirty. 


OUR  MAP  OF  NORTHERN 
CHINA. 


The  admirable  map  of  Northeastern  China  which 
wo  publish  herewith,  will  enable  our  readers  to  fol- 
low with  precision  the  movements  of  the  Allied 
squadrons  in  China.  At  the  latest  dates  received 
both  English  and  French  had  commenced  the  at- 
tack— whether  upon  the  Taku  Forts,  or  upon  an- 
other point  of  the  sea-board,  with  a view  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Tien-tsin,  we  are  not  yet  informed. 

The  mouth  of  the  Pei-lio  is  now  historical  ground. 
In  1854  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries 
visited  it,  and  made  vain  efforts  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  ascend  the  river.  In  1858  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros  forced  the  entrance,  and  took  the  Taku 
Forts  after  a sharp  engagement ; sailed  np  the  riv- 
er to  Tien-tsin,  which  they  entered  forcibly;  but 
were  foiled  in  their  desire  to  visit  Pekin,  and  re- 
turned home,  as  it  afterward  proved,  without  hav- 
ing effected  any  thing.  In  1859  the  new  British 
embassador  again  presented  himself  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pei-ho,  and  claimed,  under  the  treaty,  the 
right  of  ascending  the  river.  The  demand  was 
evaded,  an  attack  ensued,  and  the  assailants  were 
beaten  back.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  our  read- 
ers will  all  remember,  that  our  gallant  Tatnall 
discovered  that  “ blood  W’as  thicker  than  water.” 
Once  more,  in  1860,  the  British  and  French  squad- 
rons are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho;  this  time 
they  will  probably  carry  their  point,  and  not  stop 
either  at  Taku  or  Tien-tsin. 

The  Province  of  Pe-cbili,  which  will  be  the  scene 
of  the  coming  campaign,  is  the  most  northerly 
province  of  China,  and  is  said  to  contain  about 
30,000,000  inhabitants.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  containing  the  capital— Pekin— 
of  which  we  published  an  account,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Ward’s  visit  thither,  in  No.  154  of  tins 
journal.  Next  to  Pekin  the  most  important  place 
in  the  Province  is  Tien-tsin,  which  stands  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Pei-ho  River  and  the  Grand  Canal. 
Tien-tsin  lias  been  a city  of  great  weallh,  being 
the  depot  of  the  grain  trade,  where  the  grain-bear- 
ing fleet  from  the  south  used  to  distribute  their 
caTgpts-. fat -ille|snpi4y  of  the  capital  and  other 
nortnefti  cities.  But,  latterly,  the  Grand  Canal 
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ceased  to  be  of  use  ns  a channel  of  communication ; I crty;  people  arc  and  have  been  starving  to  death  I or  with  the  noble  streams  of  this  country.  The  I Manchoo  dynasty,  will  rendci  them  fit  for  the  pu 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rebellion  lias  pre-  bv  the  thousand,  and  Pekin  itself  has  been  the  seat  Pei-lio  is  a shallow,  muddy  river,  with  a rapid  poses  of  trade.  As  a whole,  in  eec, 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rebellion  has  pre-  by  the  thou 
vented  many  of  the  grain-growing  provinces  from  of  a famine. 


sending  their  usual  suppliesTyf  jape  wlibajt.  to 

the  capital.  Hence  not  oitt}-  'PicnlfSm,  but  "the  I both  names—; and  the  other  rivers  of 
whole  ndtaamt  a-ytr^  ofaipnflnvv-l  amt  wnfojtnded  with  the  great  rr 


1 Pekin  itself  has  been  the  seat  Pei-lio  is 
current,  ai 


shallow,  muddy  river,  with  a rapid  poses  of  trade.  As  a whole,  melee 
uncertain  course,  and  marshy  banks ; is  the  most  desolate  in  the  kingdom 


The  River  Pei-ho  or  Tien-tsin — it  is  known  by  the  same  description  will  suffice  for  the  other  riv- 

both  sanies — and  the  other  rivers  of  Pe-chili,  must  ers  of  Pe-chili.  Nothing  but  such  enormous  out- 


I lays  as  used  to  be  made  in  the  palmy  days 


er  riv-  A few,-d:iys  more  wiU  probably  place  us  m pos- 
js  out-  session  tfM-s WhKlH  tffiLiJiipInrt  a rare  interest  to 
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“WHERE  THE ARE  YOU  DRIVING  TO,  SIR?"  CRIED  I. 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

LIFE’S  ROMANCE. 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 


AUTITOB  OF  “CIIARI.Ef 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Next  mornings  are  terrible  things,  whether 
one  awakes  to  the  thought  of  some  awful  run  of 
ill-luck  at  play,  or  with  the  racking  headache  of 
new  port  or  a very  “ fruity”  Burgundy.  They 
are  dreadful,  too,  when  they  bring  memories — 
vague  and  indistinct,  perhaps — of  some  serious 
altercations,  passionate  words  exchanged,  and 
expressions  of  defiance  reciprocated;  but,  as  a 
measure  of  self-reproach  and  humiliation,  I know 
not  any  distress  can  compare  with  the  sensation 
of  awaking  to  the  consciousness  that  our  cups 
have  so  ministered  to  imagination  that  we  have 
given  a mythical  narrative  of  ourself  and  our 
belongings,  and  have  built  up  a card-edifice  of 
greatness  that  must  tumble  with  the  first  touch 
of  truth. 

It  was  a sincere  satisfaction  to  me  that  I saw 
nothing  of  the  skipper  on  that  “ next  morning.” 
lie  was  so  occupied  with  all  the  details  of  get- 
ting into  port  that  I escaped  his  notice,  and 
contrived  to  land  unremarked.  Little  scraps  of 
my  last  night’s  biography  would  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  me,  mixed  up  strangely  with  inci- 
dents of  that  same  skipper’s  life,  so  that  I was 
actually  puzzled  at  moments  to  remember  wheth- 
er lie  was  not  the  descendant  of  the  famous  rebel 
friend  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  I it  was 
who  was  sold  in  the  public  square  at  Tunis. 

These  dissolving  views  of  an  evening  before 
arc  very  difficult  problems : not  to  you , most 
valued  reader,  whose  conscience  is  not  burgla- 
riously assaulted  by  a riotous  imagination,  but  to 
the  poor  weak  Potts-like  organizations — the  men 
who  never  enjoy  a real  sensation,  or  taste  a real 
pleasure,  save  on  the  hypothesis  of  a mock  sit- 
uation. 

I sat  at  my  breakfast  in  the  Goat  meditating 
these  things.  The  grand  problem  to  resolve  was 
this : Is  it  better  to  live  a life  of  dull  incidents 
and  commonplace  events  in  one’s  own  actual 
sphere,  or  creating,  by  force  of  imagination,  an 
ideal  status — to  soar  into  a region  of  higher 
conceptions,  and  more  pictorial  situations  ? 

What  could  existence  in  the  first  case  offer  me  ? 

A wearisome  beaten  path,  with  nothing  to  in- 
terest, nothing  to  stimulate  me.  On  the  other 
side  lay  glorious  regions  of  lovely  scenery,  peo- 
pled with  figures  the  most  graceful  and  attract- 
ive. I was  at  once  the  associate  of  the  wise, 
the  witty,  and  the  agreeable,  with  wealth  at  my 
command,  and  great  prizes  within  my  reach. 

Illusions  all ! to  be  sure ; but  what  are  not  illu- 
sions— if  by  that  word  you  take  mere  account 
of  permanence  ? What  is  it  in  this  world  that 
we  love  to  believe  real  is  not  illusionary — the 
question  of  duration  being  the  only  difference? 

Is  not  beauty  perishable  ? Is  not  wit  soon  ex- 
hausted ? What  becomes  of  the  proudest  phys- 
ical strength  after  middle  life  is  reached  ? What 
of  eloquence  when  the  voice  fails  or  loses  its  fa- 
cility of  inflection  ? 

All  these  considerations,  however  convincing 
to  myself,  were  not  equally  satisfactory  as  re- 
garded others,  and  so  I sat  down  to  write  a let- 
ter to  Crofton,  explaining  the  reasons  of  my 
sudden  departure,  and  inclosing  him  Father 
Dyke’s  epistle  which  I had  carried  away  with 
me.  I began  this  letter  with  the  most  firm  re- 
solve to  be  truthful  and  accurate.  I wrote  down 
not  only  the  date  but  the  day,  “ Goat,  Milford,” 
followed,  and  then,  “ My  dear  Crofton, — It  would 
ill  become  one  who  has  partaken  of  your  gen- 
erous hospitality,  and  who,  from  an  unknown 
stranger,  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  your 
intimacy,  to  quit  the  roof  beneath  which  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  passed  without 
expressing  the  deep  shame  and  sorrow  such  a 
step  has  cost  him,  while  he  bespeaks  your  in- 
dulgence to  hear  the  reason.”  This  was  my  first 
sentence,  and  it  gave  me  uncommon  trouble.  I 
desired  to  be  dignified,  yet  grateful,  proud  in 
roy  humility,  gi  ievedhpvAr.nn^wiit^parturc, 
but  sustained  by  aLmiHuy  'wnfWemdb  in  the 
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once,  I read  it  twenty  times ; now  deeming  it 
too  diffuse,  now  fearing  lest  I had  compressed 
my  meaning  too  narrowly.  Might  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  open  thus : “ Strike,  but  hear  me,  dear 
Crofton,  or,  before  condemning  the  unhappy 
creature  whose  abject  cry  for  mercy  may  seem 
but  to  increase  the  presumption  of  his  guilt,  and 
in  whose  faltering  accents  may  appear  the  signs 
of  a stricken  conscience,  read  over,  dear  friend, 
the  entire  of  this  letter,  weigh  well  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  him  who  wrote  it,  and  say, 
is  he  not  rather  a subject  for  pity  than  rebuke? 
Is  not  this  more  a case  for  a tearful  forgiveness 
than  for  chastisement  and  reproach?” 

Like  most  men  who  have  little  habit  of  com- 
position, my  difficulties  increased  with  every 
new  attempt,  and  I became  bewildered  and  puz- 
zled what  to  choose.  It  was  vitally  important 
that  the  first  lines  of  my  letter  should  secure 
the  favorable  opinion  of  the  reader  ; by  one  un- 
happy word,  one  ill-selected  expression,  a whole 
case  might  be  prejudiced.  I imagined  Crofton 
angrily  throwing  the  epistle  from  him  with  an 
impatient  “ Stuff  and  nonsense ! a practiced  hum- 
bugger!”  or,  worse  again,  calling  out  “Listen 
to  this,  Mary!  Is  not  Master  Potts  a cool  hand  ? 
Is  not  this  brazening  it  out  with  a vengeance  ?” 
Such  a thought  was  agony  to  me ; the  very  es- 
sence of  my  theory  about  life  was  to  secure  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  others.  I yearned  after 
the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-men,  and  there 
was  no  amount  of  falsehood  I would  not  incur 
to  obtain  it.  No,  come  what  would  of  it,  the 
Croftons  must  not  think  ill  of  me.  They  must  not 
only  believe  me  guiltless  of  ingratitude,  but  some 
one  whose  gratitude  was  worth  having.  It  will 
elevate  them  in  their  own  esteem  if  they  sup- 
pose that  the  pebble  they  picked  up  in  the  high- 
way turned  out  to  be  a ruby.  It  will  open  their 
hearts  to  fresh  impulses  of  generosity ; they  will 
not  say  to  each  other,  “ Let  us  be  more  careful 
another  time ; let  us  be  guarded  against  show- 
ing attention  to  mere  strangers  ; remember  how 
we  were  taken  in  by  that  fellow  Potts ; what  a 
specious  rascal  he  was — how  plausible,  how  in- 
sinuating !’’  but,  rather,  “ We  can  afford  to  be 
confiding,  our  experiences  have  taught  us  trust- 
fulness. Poor  Potts  is  a lesson  that  may  inspire 
a hopeful  belief  in  others.”  How  little  benefit 
can  any  one  in  his  own  individual  capacity  con- 
fer upon  the  world ; but  what  a large  measure 
of  good  may  be  distributed  by  the  way  he  in- 
fluences others ! Thus,  for  instance,  by  one  well- 
sustained  delusion  of  mine,  I inspire  a fund  of 
virtues  which,  in  my  merely  truthful  character, 

I could  never  pretend  to  originate.  “ Yes,” 
thought  I,  “the  Croftons  shall  continue  to  es- 
teem me  ; Potts  shall  be  a beacon  to  guide,  not 
a sunken  rock  to  wreck  them.” 

Thus  resolving,  I sat  down  to  inform  them 
that,  on  my  return  from  a stroll,  I was  met  by  a 
man  bearing  a telegram  informing  me  of  the 
dying  condition  of  my  father’s  only  brother,  my 
sole  relative  on  earth  ; that,  yielding  only  to  the 
impulse  of  my  affection,  and  not  thinking  of 
preparation,  I started  on  board  of  a steamer  for 
Waterford,  and  thence  for  Milford,  on  my  way 
to  Brighton.  I vaguely  hinted  at  great  expecta- 
tions and  so  on,  and  then  approaching  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  Father  Dyke’s  letter,  I said,  “ I 
inclose  you  the  priest’s  letter,  which  amused  me 
much.  With  all  his  shrewdness,  the  worthy 
churchman  never  suspected  how  completely  my 
friend  Keldrum  and  myself  had  humbugged  him, 
nor  did  he  discover  that  our  little  dinner  and  the 
episode  that  followed  it  were  the  subjects  of  a 
wager  between  ourselves.  His  marvelous  cun- 
ning was  thus  for  once  at  fault,  as  I shall  ex- 
plain to  you  more  fully  when  we  meet,  and 
prove  to  you  that,  upon  this  occasion  at  least, 
he  was  not  deceiver  but  dupe !’’  I begged  to  have 
a line  from  him  to  the  Crown  Hotel,  Brighton, 
and  concluded. 

With  this  act,  I felt  I had  done  with  the  past, 
and  now  addressed  myself  to  the  future.  I pur- 
chased a few  cheap  necessaries  for  the  road,  as 
few  and  as  cheap  as  was  well  possible ; I said  to 
myself,  fortune  shall  lift  you  from  the  very  dust 
of  the  high  road,  Potts,  not  one  advantageous 
adjunct  shall  aid  your  elevation  ! 

The  train  by  which  I was  to  leave  did  not 
start  till  noon,"  and  to  while  away  time  I took 
up  a number  of  the  Times,  which  the  Goat  ap- 
i t0  receiVe  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  My 


eye  fell  upon  that  memorable  second  column,  in 
which  I read  the  following : 

“Left  his  home  in  Dublin  on  the  8th  ult., 
and  not  since  been  heard  of,  a young  gentleman 
aged  about  twenty-two  years,  five  feet  nine  and 
a quarter  in  height,  slightly  formed,  and  rather 
stooped  in  the  shoulders,  features  pale  and  mel- 
ancholy, eyes  grayish  inclining  to  hazel,  hair 
light  brown,  and  worn  long  behind.  He  had 
on  at  his  departure — ” 

I turned  impatiently  to  the  foot  of  the  adver- 
tisement, and  found  that  to  anyone  giving  such 
information  as  might  lead  to  his  discovery,  was 
promised  a liberal  reward  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Potts  and  Co.,  Compounding  Chemists 
and  Apothecaries,  Mary’s  Abbey.  I actually 
grew  sick  with  anger  as  I read  this.  To  what 
end  was  it  that  I built  up  a glorious  edifice  of 
imaginative  architecture,  if  by  one  miserable 
touch  of  coarse  fact  it  could  crumble  into  clay  ? 
To  what  purpose  did  I intrigue  with  Fortune  to 
grant  me  a special  destiny,  if  I were  thus  to  be 
classed  with  runaway  traders  or  strayed  ter- 
riers? I believe  in  my  heart  I could  better 
have  borne  all  the  terrors  of  a charge  of  felony 
than  the  lowering,  debasing,  humiliating  condi- 
tion of  being  advertised  for  ou  a reward. 

I had  long  since  determined  to  be  free  as  re- 
garded the  ties  of  country.  I now  resolved  to 
be  equally  so  with  respect  to  those  of  family. 

I will  be  Potts  no  longer.  I will  call  myself 
for  the  future — let  me  see — what  shall  it  be 
that  will  not  involve  a continued  exercise  of 
memory,  and  the  troublesome  task  of  unmark- 
ing my  linen  ? I was  forgetting  in  this  that  I 
had  none,  all  my  wearables  being  left  behind 
at  the  Rosary.  Something  with  an  initial  P 
was  requisite,  and  after  much  canvassing  I fixed 
on  Pottinger.  If  by  an  unhappy  chance  I should 
meet  one  who  remembered  me  as  Potts,  I re- 
served the  right  of  mildly  correcting  him  by 
saying,  “ Pottinger,  Pottinger ! the  name  Potts 
was  given  me  when  at  Eton  for  shortness.” 
They  tell  us  that  among  the  days  of  our  exulta- 
tion in  life  few  can  compare  with  that  in  which 
we  exchange  a jacket  for  a tailed  coat:  the 
spring  from  the  tadpole  to  the  full-grown  frog ; 
the  emancipation  from  boyhood  into  adolescence 
is  certainly  very  fascinating.  Let  me  assure 
my  reader  that  the  bound  from  a monosyllabic 
name  to  a high-sounding  epithet  of  three  sylla- 
bles is  almost  as  enchanting  as  this  assumption 
of  the  toga  virilis.  I had  often  felt  the  terrible 
brevity  of  Potts ; I had  shrunk  from  answering 
the  question,  “What  name,  Sir?”  from  the  in- 
describable shame  of  saying,  Potts ; but  Pottin- 
ger could  be  uttered  slowly  and  with  dignity. 
One  could  repose  on  the  initial  syllable,  as  if  to 
say,  “Mark  well  what  I am  saying:  this  is  a 
name  to  be  remembered.”  With  that  there 
must  have  been  great  and  distinguished  Pottin- 
gers,  rich  men — men  of  influence  and  acres; 
from  these  I could  at  leisure  select  a parentage. 

“ Do  you  go  by  the  twelve-fifteen  train,  Sir?” 
asked  the  waiter,  breaking  in  upon  these  medi-  j 
tations.  “You  have  no  time  to  lose,  Sir.” 

With  a start,  I saw  it  was  already  past  twelve, 
so  I paid  my  bill  with  all  speed,  and  taking  my 
knapsack  in  my  hand  hurried  away  to  the  train. 
There  was  considerable  confusion  as  I arrived — 1 
a crush  of  cabs,  watermen,  and  porters,  blocked 
the  way,  and  the  two  currents  of  an  arriving 
and  departing  train  struggled  against  and  con- 
fronted each  other.  Among  those,  who,  like 
myself,  were  bent  on  entering  the  station- 
house,  was  a young  lady  in  deep  mourning, 
whose  frail  proportions  and  delicate  figure  gave 
no  prospect  of  resisting  the  shock  and  conflict 
before  her.  Seeing  her  so  destitute  of  all  pro- 
tection, I espoused  her  cause,  and  after  a valor- 
ous effort  and  much  buffeting,  I fought  her  way 
for  her  to  the  ticket-window,  but  only  in  time 
to  hear  the  odious  chant  of  a great  bell,  the 
bang  of  a glass  door,  and  the  cry  of  a police- 
man on  duty,  “No 
more  tickets,  gentle- 
men ! the  train  is 
starting !” 

“ Oh,  what  shall  I 
do !”  cried  she,  in  an 
accent  of  intense  ag- 
ony, inadvertently 
addressing  the  words 
to  myself.  “ What 
shall  I do!” 

“There’s  another 
train  to  start  at  three- 
forty,”  said  I,  con- 
solingly. “ I hope 
that  waiting  will  be 
no  inconvenience  to 
you.  It  is  a slow 
one,  to  be  sure,  stops 
every  where,  and  on- 
ly arrives  in.  town  at 
two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.” 

I heard  her  sob ; I 
distinctly  heard  her 
sob  behind  her  thick 
black  vail,  as  I said 
this ; and  to  offer 
what  amount  of  com- 
fort I could,  I added, 

“ I,  too,  am  disap- 
pointed, and  obliged 
to  await  the  next  de- 
parture, and  if  I can 
be  of  the  least  serv- 
ice in  any  way — ” 

“Oh  no,  Sir!  I 
am  very  grateful  to 
you,  but  there  is  no- 
thing — I mean  — 
there  is  no  help  for 
it!”  And  here  her 


voice  dropped  to  a 
mere  whisper. 

“ I sincerely  trust," 


“WHEN  WE  CAME  TO  TH0<UXS}*rb£S lTff£H)'l\D  HE  TURNED  ROUND 


said  I,  in  an  accent  of  great  deference  and  sym- 
pathy, “that  the  delay  may  not  be  the  cause  of 
grave  inconvenience  to  you;  and  although  a per- 
fect stranger,  if  any  assistance  I can  offer — ” 

“No,  Sir;  there  is  really  nothing  I could  ask 
from  your  kindness.  It  was  in  turning  back  to 
bid  good-by  a second  time  to  my  mother — ” 
Here  her  agitation  seemed  to  choke  her,  for  she 
turned  away  and  said  no  more. 

“Shall  I fetch  a cab  for  you?”  I asked. 
“Would  you  like  to  go  back  till  the  next  train 
starts  ?” 

“ Oh,  by  no  means,  Sir ! We  live  three  miles 
from  Milford ; and  besides,  I could  not  bear — ” 
Here  again  she  broke  down,  but  added  after  a 
pause,  “It  is  the  first  time  I have  been  away 
from  home !” 

With  a little  gentle  force  I succeeded  in  in- 
ducing her  to  enter  the  refreshment-room  of  the 
station,  but  she  would  take  nothing;  and  after 
some  attempts  to  engage  her  in  conversation  to 
while  away  the  dreary  time,  I perceived  that  it 
would  be  a more  true  politeness  not  to  obtrude 
upon  her  sorrow ; and  so  I lighted  my  cigar,  and 
proceeded  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  terrace 
of  the  station.  Three  trunks,  or  rather  two  and 
a hat-box,  kept  my  knapsack  company  on  the 
side  of  the  tram-way,  and  on  these  I read,  in- 
scribed in  a large  hand,  “Miss  K.  Herbert,  per 
steamer  Ardent,  Ostcnd.”  I started.  Was  it 
not  in  that  direction  my  own  steps  were  turned  ? 
Was  not  Blondel  in  Belgium,  and  was  it  not  in 
search  of  him  that  I was  bent?  “Oh,  Fate!” 
I cried;  “what  subtle  device  of  thine  is  this? 
What  wily  artifice  art  thou  now  engaged  in  ? 
Is  this  a snare,  or  is  it  an  aid?  Hast  thou  any 
secret  purpose  in  this  rencontre,  for  with  thee 
there  are  no  chances,  no  accidents  in  thy  vicis- 
situdes ; all  is  prepared  and  fitted,  like  a piece 
of  door-carpentry  ?”  and  then  I fell  into  weaving 
a story  for  the  young  lady.  She  was  an  orphan : 
her  father,  the  curate  of  the  little  parish  she 
lived  in,  had  just  died,  leaving  herself  and  her 
mother  in  direst  distress.  She  was  leaving  home 
— the  happy  home  of  her  childhood  (I  saw  it  all 
before  me — cottage,  and  garden,  and  little  lawn, 
with  its  one  cow  and  two  sheep,  and  the  small 
green  wicket  beside  the  road),  and  she  was 
leaving  all  these  to  become  a governess  to  an 
upstart,  mill-owning,  vulgar  family  at  Brussels. 
Poor  thing,  how  my  heart  bled  for  her ! What 
a life  of  misery  lay  before  her!  What  trials  of 
temper  and  of  pride ! The  odious  children— I 
know  they  are  odious — will  torture  her  to  the 
quick ; and  Mrs.  Treddles,  or  whatever  her  de- 
testable name  is,  will  lead  her  a terrible  life  from 
jealousy,  and  she’ll  have  to  bear  every  thing, 
and  cry  over  it  in  secret,  remembering  the  once 
happy  time  in  that  lioncy-suckled  porch,  where 
poor  papa  used  to  read  Wordsworth  for  them. 

What  a world  of  sorrow  on  every  side ! and 
how  easily  might  it  be  made  otherwise ! What 
gigantic  efforts  are  we  forever  making  for  some- 
thing which  we  never  live  to  enjoy ! Striving 
to  be  freer,  greater,  better  governed,  and  more 
lightly  taxed,  and  all  the  while  forgetting  that 
the  real  secret  is  to  be  on  better  terms  with  each 
other;  more  generous,  more  forgiving,  less  apt 
to  take  offense  or  bear  malice.  Of  mere  ma- 
terial goods  there  is  far  more  than  we  need. 
The  table  would  accommodate  more  than  double 
the  guests,  could  we  only  agree  to  sit  down  in 
orderly  fashion ; but  here  we  have  one  occupy- 
ing three  chairs,  while  another  crouches  on  the 
floor,  and  some  even  prefer  smashing  the  furni- 
ture to  letting  some  more  humbly  born  take  a 
place  near  them.  I wish  they  would  listen  to 
me  on  this  theme.  I wish,  instead  of  all  this  so- 
cial-science humbug  and  art-union  balderdash, 
they  would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  a plain  man, 
saying,  Are  you  not  members  of  one  family — 
the  individuals  of  one  household?  Is  it  not 
clear  to  you,  if  you  extend  the  kindly  affections 
you  now  reserve  for  the  narrow  circle  wherein 
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you  live  to  the  wider  area  of  mankind,  that, 
while  diffusing  countless  blessings  to  others,  you 
will  yourself  become  better,  more  charitable, 
more  kind-hearted,  wider  in  reach  of  thought, 
more  catholic  in  philanthropy?  I can  imagine 
such  a world,  and  feel  it  to  bo  a Paradise— a 
world  with  no  social  distinctions,  no  inequali- 
ties of  condition,  and  consequently  no  insolent 
pride  of  station,  nor  any  degrading  subserviency 
of  demeanor,  no  rivalries,  no  jealousies — love 
and  benevolence  every  where.  In  such  a sphere 
the  calm  equanimity  of  mind  by  which  great 
things  are  accomplished  would  in  itself  consti- 
tute a perfect  heaven.  No  impatience  of  tem- 
per, no  passing  irritation — 

“Where  the are  you  driving  to,  Sir?” 

cried  I,  as  a fellow  with  a brass-bound  trunk  in 
a hand-barrow  came  smash  against  my  shin. 

“Don’t  you  see,  Sir,  the  train  is  just  start- 
ing?” said  he,  hastening  on;  and  I now  per- 
ceived that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  I had 
barely  time  to  rush  down  to  the  pay-office  and 
secure  my  ticket. 

“What  class,  Sir?”  cried  the  clerk. 

“Which  has  she  taken?”  said  I,  forgetting 
all  save  the  current  of  my  own  thoughts.” 

“First  or  second,  Sir?”  repeated  he,  impa- 
tiently. 

“ Either,  or  both,”  replied  I,  in  confusion ; 
and  he  flung  me  back  some  change  and  a blue 
card,  closing  the  little  shutter  with  a bang  that 
announced  the  end  of  all  colloquy. 

“ Get  in,  Sir!” 

“ Which  carriage?” 

“ Get  in,  Sir!” 

“ Second-class  ? Here  you  arc !”  called  out 
an  official,  as  he  thrust  me  almost  rudely  into  a 
vile  mob  of  travelers. 

The  bell  rang  out,  and  two  snorts  and  a 
scream  followed,  then  a heave  and  a jerk,  and 
away  we  went.  As  soon  as  I had  time  to  look 
around  me,  I saw  that  my  companions  were  all 
persons  of  an  humble  order  of  the  middle  class 
— the  small  shop-keepers  and  traders  probably 
of  the  locality  we  were  leaving.  Their  easy 
recognition  of  each  other,  and  the  natural  way 
their  conversation  took  up  local  matters,  soon 
satisfied  me  of  this  fact,  and  reconciled  me  to 
fall  back  upon  my  own  thoughts  for  occupation 
and  amusement.  This  was  with  me  the  usual 
prelude  to  a sleep,  to  which  I was  quietly  com- 
posing myself  soon  after.  The  droppings  of  the 
conversation  around  me,  however,  prevented 
this ; for  the  talk  had  taken  a discussional  tone, 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  were  numerous. 
The  question  debated  was  whether  a certain  Sir 
Samuel  somebody  was  a great  rogue  or  only  un- 
fortunate. The  reasons  for  either  opinion  were 
well  put  and  defended,  showing  that  the  com- 
pany, like  most  others  of  that  class  in  life  in 
England,  had  cultivated  their  faculties  of  judg- 
ment and  investigation  by  the  hnbit  of  attend- 
ing trials  or  reading  reports  of  them  in  news- 
papers. 

After  the  discussion  on  his  morality  came  the 
question,  Was  he'  alive  or  dead  ? 

“ Sir  Samuel  never  shot  himself,  Sir,”  said  a 
short  pluffy  man  with  an  asthma.  ‘ ‘ I’ve  known 
him  for  years,  and  I can  say  he  was  not  a man 
to  do  such  an  act.” 

“Well,  Sir,  the  Ostrich  and  the  United 
Brethren  offices  are  both  of  your  opinion,”  said 
another;  “they’ll  not  pay  the  policy  on  his 
life.” 

“ The  law  only  recognizes  death  on  produc- 
tion of  the  body,”  sagely  observed  a man  in 
shabby  black,  with  a satin  neckcloth,  and  whom 
I afterward  perceived  was  regarded  as  a legal 
authority. 

“What’s  to  be  done,  then,  if  a man  bo 
drowned  at  sea,  or  burned  to  a cinder  in  a lime- 
kiln ?” 

“Ay,  or  by  what  they  call  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, that  doesn’t  leave  a shred  of  you?” 
cried  three  objectors  in  turn. 

“ The  law  provides  for  these  emergencies  with 
its  usual  wisdom,  gentlemen.  Where  death 
may  not  be  actually  proven  it  can  be  often  in- 
ferred.” 

“But  who  says  that  Sir  Samuel  is  dead?” 
broke  in  the  asthmatic  man,  evidently  impatient 
at  the  didactic  tone  of  the  attorney.  “ All  we 
know  of  the  matter  is  a letter  of  his  own  sign- 
ing, that  when  these  lines  are  read  I shall  be  no 
more.  Now,  is  that  sufficient  evidence  of  death 
to  induce  an  assurance  company  to  hand  over 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  fam- 
ily?” 

“I  believe  yon  might  say  thirty  thousand, 
Sir,”  suggested  a mild  voice  from  the  corner. 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  interposed  another; 
“the  really  heavy  policies  on  his  life  were  held 
by  an  old  Cumberland  baronet,  Sir  Elkanah 
Crofton,  who  first  established  Whallcy  in  the 
iron  trade.  I’ve  heard  it  from  my  father  fifty 
times,  when  a child,  that  Sam  Whalley  entered 
Milford  in  a fustian  jacket,  with  all  liis  traps  in 
a handkerchief.” 

At  the  mention  of  Sir  Elkanah  Crofton  my 
attention  was  quickly  excited;  this  was  the 
uncle  of  my  friends  at  the  Rosary,  aud  I was  at 
once  curious  to  hear  more  of  him. 

“Fustian  jacket  or  not,  he  had  a good  head 
on  his  shoulders,”  remarked  one. 

“And  luck,  Sir!  luck,  which  is  better  tlinn 
any  head,”  sighed  the  meek  man,  sorrowfully. 

“ I deny  that,  deny  it  totally,”  broke  in  he  of 
the  asthma.  “ If  Sam  Whallcy  hadn’t  been  a 
man  of  first-rate  order  he  never  could  have  made 
that  concern  what  it  was — the  first  founderv  in 
Wales.” 

“And  what  is  it  now,  and  where  is  he?” 
asked  the  attorney,  triumphantly. 

“At  rest,  I hope!”  murmured  the  sad  man. 

“Not  a bit  of  it,  Sir,”  said  the  wheezing 
voice,  in  a tone  of  confidence;  “take  my  word 
for  it,  he’s  alive  and  hearty,  somewhere  or  other, 
ay,  and  we’ll  hear  of  him  cjutjrf jt(ip2!0ll}yt>'iie'll 
be  smelting  metals  in  Africa,  Tir  cutting  a Canal 
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through  the  Isthmus  of  Heaven  knows  what,  or 
prime  minister  of  one  of  those  rajahs  in  India. 
He’s  a clever  dog,  and  he  knows  it  too.  I saw 
what  he  thought  of  himself  the  day  old  Sir  El- 
kanah came  down  to  Furybridge.” 

“ To  be  sure,  you  were  there  that  morning,” 
psaid  the  attorney;  “tell  us  about  that  meeting.” 

“ It’s  soon  told,”  resumed  the  other.  “ When 
Sir  Elkanah  Crofton  arrived  at  the  house  we 
were  all  in  the  garden.  Sir  Samuel  had  taken 
me  there  to  see  some  tulips,  which  lie  said  were 
the  finest  in  Europe,  except  some  at  the  Hague. 
Maybe  it  was  that  the  old  baronet  was  vexed  at 
seeing  nobody  come  to  meet  him,  or  that  some- 
thing else  had  crossed  him,  but  as  lie  entered  the 
garden  I saw  lie  was  sorely  out  of  temper. 

“ ‘ How  d’ye  do,  Sir  Elkanah  ?’  said  Whalley 
to  him,  coming  up  pleasantly.  * We  scarcely 
expected  you  before  dinner-time.  My  wife  anil 
my  daughters,’  said  he,  introducing  them  ; but 
the  other  only  removed  his  hat  ceremoniouslv 
without  ever  noticing  them  in  the  least. 

‘“I  hope  you  had  a pleasant  journey,  Sir  El- 
kanah ?’  said  Whalley,  after  a pause,  while,  with 
a short  jerk  of  his  head,  ho  made  sign  to  the 
ladies  to  leave  them. 

“ ‘ I trust  I am  not  the  means  of  breaking  up 
a family  party  ?’  said  the  other,  half  sarcastic- 
ally. ‘ Is  Mrs.  Whalley — ’ 

“ 1 Lady  Whalley,  with  your  good  permission, 
Sir,’  said  Samuel,  stifHy. 

“‘Of  course — how  stupid  of  me!  I should 
have  remembered  you  had  been  knighted.  And, 
indeed,  the  thought  was  full  upon  me  as  I came 
along,  for  I scarcely  suppose  that  if  higher  am- 
bitions had  not  possessed  you  I should  find  the 
farm  buildings  and  the  outhouses  in  the  state 
of  ruin  I see  them.’ 

1 ‘ ‘ They  are  better  by  ten  thousand  pounds 
than  the  day  on  which  I first  saw  them ; nnd  I 
say  it  in  the  presence  of  this  honest  townsman 
here,  my  neighbor’ — meaning  me — ‘that  both 
you  and  they  were  very  creaky  concerns  when  I 
took  you  in  hand.’ 

“I  thought  the  old  baronet  was  going  to  have 
a fit  at  these  words,  and  he  caught  hold  of  my 
arm  and  swayed  backward  and  forward  all  the 
time,  his  face  purple  with  passion. 

“‘Who  made  you,  Sir?  who  made  you?’ 
cried  he  at  last,  with  a voice  trembling  with 
rage. 

“ ‘ The  same  hand  that  made  us  all,’  said  the 
other,  calmly.  ‘ The  same  wise  Providence  that, 
for  his  own  ends,  creates  drones  as  well  as  bees, 
and  makes  rickety  old  baronets  as  well  as  men  < 
of  brains  and  industry.’ 

“ ‘ You  shall  rue  this  insolence — it  shall  cost 
you  dearly,  by  Heaven !’  cried  out  the  old  man, 
as  lie  gripped  me  tighter.  ‘You  are  a witness, 
Sir,  to  the  way  I have  been  insulted.  I’ll  fore- 
close your  mortgage — I'll  call  in  every  shilling 
I have  advanced — I’ll  sell  the  house  over  your 
head — ’ 

“‘Ay!  but  the  head  without  a roof  over  it 
will  hold  itself  higher  than  your  own,  old  man. 
The  good  faculties  and  good  health  God  has 
given  me  are  worth  all  your  title-deeds  twice 
told.  If  I walk  out  of  this  town  as  poor  as  the 
day  I came  into  it,  I’ll  go  with  the  calm  cer- 
tainty that  I can  earn  my  bread — a process  that 
would  be  very  difficult  for  you  when  you  could 
not  lend  out  money  on  interest.’ 

“ ‘ Give  me  your  arm,  Sir,  back  to  the  town,’ 
6aid  the  old  baronet  to  me;  ‘I  feel  myself  too 
ill  to  go  all  alone.’ 

“ ‘ Get  him  to  step  into  the  house  and  take 
something,’  whispered  Whalley  in  my  ear  as  he 
turned  away  and  left  us.  But  I was  afraid  to 
propose  it;  indeed,  if  I had,  I believe  the  old 
man  would  have  had  a fit  on  the  spot,  for  ho 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  drew  long  sighs 
as  if  recovering  out  of  a faint. 

“ ‘Is  there  an  inn  near  this,’  asked  lie,  ‘where 
I can  stop  ? and  have  you  a doctor  here  ?’ 

“ ‘You  can  have  both,  Sir  Elkanah,’  said  I. 

“‘You  know  me,  then? — you  know  who  I 
am?’  said  he,  hastily,  as  I called  him  by  his 
name. 

“ ‘That  I do,  Sir,  and  I hold  my  place  under 
you ; my  name  is  Shore.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  I remember,’  said  he,  vaguely,  as  he 
moved  away.  When  we  came  to  the  gate  on  the 
road  he  turned  around  full  and  looked  at  the 
house,  overgrown  with  that  rich  red  creeper  that 
was  so  much  admired.  ‘Mark  my  words,  my 
good  man,’  said  he — ‘mark  them  well,  and  ns 
sure  as  I live  I’ll  not  leave  one  stone  on  anoth- 
er of  that  dwelling  there.’  ” 

“ He  was  promising  more  than  lie  could  per- 
form,” said  the  attorney. 

“I  don’t  know  that,”  sighed  the  meek  man; 
“there’s  very  little  that  money  can’t  do  in  this 
life.” 

“And  what  has  become  of  Whalley’s  widow, 
if  she  be  a widow?”  asked  one. 

“ She’s  in  a poor  way.  She’s  up  at  the  vil- 
lage yonder,  and,  with  the  help  of  one  of  her 
girls,  she’s  trying  to  keep  a children’s  school.” 

“ Lady  Whalley’s  school  ?”  exclaimed  one,  in 
half  sarcasm. 

“Yes;  but  she  has  taken  her  maiden  name 
again  since  this  disaster,  and  calls  herself  Mrs. 
Herbert.” 

“ Has  she  more  than  one  daughter,  Sir?”  I 
asked  of  the  last  speaker. 

“Yes,  there  are  two  girls;  the  younger  one, 
they  tell  me,  is  going,  or  gone,  abroad,  to  take 
some  situation  or  other — a teacher,  or  a gov- 
erness.” 

“No,  Sir,”  said  the  pluffy  man.  “ Miss  Kate 
has  gone  as  companion  to  an  old  widow  lady  at 
Brussels— Mrs.  Keats.  I saw  the  letter  that 
arranged  the  terms — a trifle  less  per  annum 
than  her  mother  gave  to  her  maid.” 

“Poor  girl!”  sighed  the  sad  man.  “It’s  a 
dreary  way  to  begin  life !” 

I nodded  assentingly  to  him,  and  with  a 
smile  of  gratitude  for  his  sympathy.  Indeed 
the  sentiment  had  linked  me  to  him,  and  made 


me  wish  to  be  beside  him.  The  conversation 
now  grew  discursive,  on  the  score  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  women  when  reduced  to 
make  efforts  for  their  own  support ; and  though 
the  speakers  were  men  well  able  to  understand 
and  pronounce  upon  the  knotty  problem,  the 
subject  did  not  possess  interest  enough  to  turn 
my  mind  from  the  details  I had  just  been  hear- 
ing. The  name  of  Miss  Herbert  on  the  trunks 
showed  me  now  who  was  the  young  lady  I 
had  met,  and  I reproached  myself  bitterly  with 
having  separated  from  her,  and  thus  forfeited 
the  occasion  of  befriending  her  on  her  journey. 
We  were  to  sup  somewhere  about  eleven,  and  I 
resolved  that  I would  do  my  utmost  to  discover 
her,  if  in  the  train ; and  I occupied  myself  now 
with  imagining  numerous  pretexts  for  presum- 
ing to  offer  my  services  on  her  behalf.  She 
will  readily  comprehend  the  disinterested  char- 
acter of  my  attentions.  She  will  see  that  I 
come  in  no  spirit  of  levity,  but  moved  by  a true 
sympathy  and  the  respectful  sentiment  of  one 
touched  by  her  sorrows.  I can  fancy  her  coy 
diffidence  giving  way  before  the  deferential 
homage  of  my  manner;  and  in  this  I really 
believe  I have  some  tact.  I was  not  sorry  to 
pursue  this  theme  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  my  fellow-travelers,  who  had  now  got  out  at 
a station,  leaving  me  all  alone  to  meditate  nnd 
devise  imaginary  conversations  with  Miss  Her- 
bert. I rehearsed  to  myself  the  words  by  which 
to  address  her — my  bow,  my  gesture,  my  faint 
smile,  a blending  of  melancholy  with  kindli- 
ness, my  whole  air  a union  of  the  deference  of 
the  stranger  with  something  almost  fraternal. 
These  pleasant  musings  were  now  rudely  rout- 
ed by  the  return  of  my  fellow-travelers,  who 
came  hurrying  back  to  their  places  at  the  bang- 
ing summons  of  a great  bell. 

“ Every  thing  cold,  as  usual.  It  is  a perfect 
disgrace  how  the  public  are  treated  on  this 
line!”  cried  one. 

“ I never  think  of  any  thing  but  a biscuit  and 
a glass  of  ale,  and  they  charged  mo  elevenpence 
half-penny  for  that.” 

“The  directors  ought  to  look  to  this.  I saw 
those  ham  sandwiches  when  I came  down  here 
last  Tuesday  week.” 

“ And  though  the  time-table  gives  us  fifteen 
minutes,  I can  swear — for  I laid  my  watch  on 
the  table — that  we  only  got  nine  and  a half.” 

“Well,  I supped  hbartily  oft'  that  spiced 
round.” 

“Supped,  supped!  Did  you  say  you  had 
supped  here,  Sir?”  asked  I,  in  anxiety. 

“Yes,  Sir;  that  last  station  was  Trentham. 
They  give  us  nothing  more  now  till  we  reach 
town.” 

I lay  back  with  a faint  sigh,  and  from  that 
moment  took  no  note  of  time  till  the  guard  cried 
“London !” 


THE  GREAT  INVENTION. 

The  poor  woman’s  riches. 

The  rich  woman's  bliss. 

Ix  the  war  which  is  going  on  among  the  sewing 
machines,  there  is  something  comforling  in  the  fact 
that  nobody  is  killed,  and  the  community  iu  gen- 
eral derive  a permanent  benefit.  As  in  the  polit- 
ical world,  where  a great  variety  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, and  each  party  has  its  favorite  leader,  so 
among  the  sewing  machines,  we  find  a great  vari- 
ety of  opinion,  and  each  one  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  one  they  think  the  best.  Unlike  political 
opinions,  however,  we  regard  all  the  sowing  ma- 
chines as  a blessing.  From  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  from  the  splendid  cabinet  machine  of  Grover 
& Baker  down  to  the  smallest  machine  invented, 
we  find  a labor-saving  benefit  to  all  the  families 
of  the  land.  In  so  saying,  however,  we  must  not 
bo  considered  as  recommending  a cheap  article,  as 
to  our  sorrow  we  have  invariably  found  that  a 
cheap  article  is  in  the  end  the  dearest. 

We  speak  from  experience  when  we  say  that 
after  having  tried  all  the  principal  sewing  ma- 
chines we  must  accord  to  that  of  Grover  & Baker 
the  pre-eminence.  Those  indispensable  features 
of  sewing,  strength,  uniformity,  and  elasticity,  all 
of  which  are  brought  out  in  this  incomparable  in- 
vention, make  it  the  first  sewing  machine  in  the 
country.  Others  have  their  good  points,  but  this 
combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristic 
necessary  to  make  it  most  desirable.  We  know 
one  lad}-  whose  appreciation  of  this  machine,  after 
a trial  of  years,  is  such  that  she  would  part  with 
almost  every  other  article  of  household  furniture 
before  she  would  allow  it  to  be  taken.  She  under- 
stands the  different  varieties  of  sewing  machines, 
and  has  tested  the  merits  of  all ; but  Grover  & Ba- 
ker’s noiseless  machine,  with  its  firm  uniform 
stitch,  surpasses,  in  her  estimation,  all  others.  In 
that  lady’s  opinion,  we  have  the  most  unlimited 
confidence,  her  taste  and  judgment  being  excelled 
by  none.  Nor  has  her  judgment  I een  formed 
hastily.  She  has,  with  a view  of  thoroughly  test- 
ing the  merits  of  the  different  sewing  machines, 
given  the  most  of  them  a fair  trial,  and  the  result 
is  as  above  stated. 

The  Grover  & Baker  company,  from  being  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the  originators 
and  directors  of  the  business,  and  having  associat- 
ed with  it  men  of  the  greatest  artistic  skill,  posses- 

facilities  above  that  of  others  in  making  such 
improvemenls  as  are  calculated  to  bring  the  sew- 
ing machine  to  perfection.  In  their  magnificent 
establishment  on  Broadway,  they  have  in  the  finest 
taste  fitted  up  a large  drawing-room,  where  a great 
number  of  ladies  may  be  found  every  day,  either 
learning  or  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  sew- 
; and  we  would  say  to  our  lady  friends  who 
have  hitherto  remained  skeptical  in  regard  to  this 
great  invention  of  the  age,  an  hour  could  not  be 
more  profitably  spent  than  at  this  establishment. — 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Cure  for  Asthma. 

Editors  Rural  New  Yorker:  Seeing  an  inquiry  in  the 
Rural  for  a cure  for  that  distressing  disease,  tlio  Asth- 
nin,  I writ#  to  let  tho  inquirer  know  what  has  almost 
cured  me. 

I have  had  tho  spasmodic  asthma  fifteen  years,  and 
never  found  any  medicine  that  would  prevent  an  attack 
when  it  was  coming  on  until  I commenced  taking  “Jo- 
nas Whitcomb's  Remedy  for  Asthma."  I commenced 
taking  this  remedy  eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  not 
had  a severe  paroxysm  since. 

Saltpetre  is  present  relief,  but  no  cine.  “ Whitcomb's 
Remedy"  1ms  dono  for  me  all  that  it  is  recommended 
to  do. 

It  is  prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Sabah  Seely. 

Eddytown,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


R.  Hoe  8z  Co.? 

New  Kand-Power  Cylinder 
Printing  Machine. 

The  subscribers  lmvo  recently  constructed  a new 
SINGLE  CYLINDER  PRINTING  MACHINE, 
expressly  designed  for  those  offices  where  the  business  is 
too  great  to  be  done  on  an  ordinary  Hand-press,  but  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  a high-priced,  fast 
machine,  to  he  driven  hy  steam-power.  The  l’ress  now 
offered  is  very  light  and  convenient  in  form,  and  is  con- 
structed in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner. 
It  lias  the  registering  and  the  patent  self-flying  appara- 
tus, and  the  best  newspaper  work  can  be  done  on  it. 
One  man  at  the  crank  can  easily  work  off  700  to  800  im- 
pressions per  hour.  It  is  constructed  so  that  steam-pow- 
er may  be  applied  when  required. 

Copy  of  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  particu- 
lar description  of  the  machine,  with  sizes  and  prices, 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 

R.  IIOE  & CO., 

Nos.  29  and  31  Gold  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tub  Habits  op  Good  Society  $1  25 
Cesar  li  irottf.au.  Balzac’ 

Great  Novel 

Buokland’s  Curiosities.  2d  Series 
Woman  (La  I'emme).  Michelet's  New  Book 
Humboldt’s  Pbivate  Correspondence 
Db.  Cumming’b  Great  Tribulation.  2 Series 
*.*  Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free , by  Rudd 
Cakleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


1 00 
1 25 
1 on 

1 S5 

2 00 


THE  FRENCH  STUDENT’S  MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE.— Yearly  subscription  $1  50.  In 
Clubs  of  Six,  Si  00.  Sample  copy  12  cents.  Address 

P.  \V.  GENGE.MBRE,  Chapman  Hall,  Boston. 


CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  will  do  well  to  address  us, and 
get  circulars  ef  description  ; and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  otlicrR,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 
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Important  and  True! 


will  immediately  cure. 

ARE  YOU  racked  with  tho  tortures  of  Rheumatism? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will 
speedily  relieve. 

ARE  YOU  suffering  with  the  gnawings  of  Dyspepsia? 

WATSON'S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  im- 
prove your  digestion. 

ARE  YOU  groaning  with  pain,  with  Gout  in  your 
limbs?  WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING 
will  assuage  your  pain. 

ARE  YOU  aware  of  the  Great  Internal  Remedy? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING,  a certain 
cure  for  disease. 

Buy  it  and  Try  it. 

Prepared  hy  A.  I.  MATHEWS, 

270  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BARNES  & PARK  nnd  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


Finkle  & Lycn  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  givo  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  nnd  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Mtinroe  & Co.,  24  and  20  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  02  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  209  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


RIMMEL'S  TOILET  VINEGAR  is  far  supcioi  jto 
Enu  de  Cologne  an  a lotion  for  the  Toilet.  A small 
quantity  used  in  the  Bath  produces  a soothing  and  pu- 
rifying  effect,  cleansing  the  skin,  and  allaying  all  tend- 
ency  to  inflammation.  It  is  a reviving  perfume  ana  a 
powerful  disinfectant.  Its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
properties  render  it  nil  indispensable  requisite  foi  J*1 
Toilet.  For  Sale  hy  Mosers.  CASWELL  MACK  & Co., 
and  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  Article.1*. 


Lyon’s  Kathairon  for  the  Hair.  N"1 

lias  ever  been  marie  Avliirh  has  given  sneli  universal 


Nothing 
:11  nlll ,,  >rsal  sat- 

isfaction. It  restores,  preserves,  and  in  notifies  the  hair, 
H^ivl t HUy G-Traol  d everywhere  for  *5 
I cents  per  bottle. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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To  the  Ladies  l 

Andrews’  “Excelsior”  Yeast 
Powder 

Takes  the  precedence  over  all  others,  for  the  good  rea- 

*°?t:  is  niWays  perfectly  pure  in  its  ingredients,  and  none 
tait  TnE  BEST  aro  used,  and  it  is  always  of  tlie  same 

8t  n'i^reliahle  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  climate,  and 
„ * directions  for  its  use  are  simple  and  infallible. 

It  takes  less  shortening  when  used  for  making  ms- 
rs'or  tea-ovki’S,  and  they  are  beautifully  light l 
ItnrAP  made  with  this  Yeast  Powder  is  not  fermented, 
and  is  sweeter  and  will  keep  longer  than  by  any  other 
method  It  does  not  destroy  the  flour  in  baking,  but  in- 
creases its  weight,  and  is  a great  saving  in  economy  to 

any  family  using  it  regularly. 

it  is  ready  for  use  in  one  minute! 

It  is  a gee  at  success,  and  has  been  established  over 

We  sell  on  an  average  1300  cans  per  day— over  350,000 

^Ttie^llEST  Tcadb  throughout  the  South , West,  and 
Fas"  constantly  patronize  ANDREWS’  EXCELSIOR 
YEAST  POWDER,  and  no  family  once  using  it  will 
ever  have  any  other.  , 

Inquire  for  it  of  the  Best  Traps  everywhere,  and  be- 
ware of  the  common  deleterious  mixtures,  which  are  sold 
clienn,  and  which  are  injurious  to  health. 

Try  Andrews’  Excelsior  Yeast  Powders  — the 
Standard  Article  for  general  excellence, 
gold  wholesale  by 

THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Nothing  to  Do. 

Many  young  men  aro  idle  merely  because  they  have 
nothing  profitable  to  engage  their  attention.  All  such 
can  learn  how  they  may  obtain  profitable  employment, 
by  inquiring  of  FOWLER  & WELLS,  308  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  Sunday-School  Times. 

Tills  Is  a Weekly  Religious  Paper,  published  by  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  at  the  very  low 

price  of 

ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR. 

It  is  designed  for  Parents,  Tkacueeb,  and  all  who 
are  engaged  or  interested  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
young.  It  is  also  an  excellent  Family  I’afeb. 

Canvassers  Wanted  in  all  Parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Special  Arrangement  for  the  Present 
Season. 

I.  To  Teachers  or  others,  who  are  willing  to  canvass 
for  this  paper,  and  who  will  send  us,  at  one  time,  the 
names  of  seven  new  subscribers,  and  seven  dollars  in 
cash,  we  will  give  a copy  of  WEBST  ER’S  UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO  DICTIONARY,  new  pictorial  edition,  price 
$0  0.);  or  of  LIPPINCOTTS  UNIVERSAL  GAZET- 
TEER, price  $6  00. 

II.  To  those  who  will  send  us,  at  one  time,  the  names 
of  ten  new  subscribers,  and  ten  dollars  in  cash , we 
will  give  a copy  of  the  new  and  splendid  MAP  OF  AN- 
CIENT JERUSALEM,  sold  by  our  Society,  5 feet  by  8, 
mounted  and  colored.  Price,  $10. 

III.  Persons  who  prefer  as  a compensation  Sunday- 
School  Books,  published  by  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union,  may  obtain  full  information  by  addressing  to  the 
subscriber  a letter  of  inquiry,  enclosing  a three-cent 
postage  stamp. 

IV.  Persons  who  prefer  canvassing  for  compensation 
in  money,  and  who  can  produce  satisfactory  testimonials 
as  to  character,  will  receive  most  liberal  terms. 

In  all  cases,  under  this  arrangement,  the  name 
and  rust  Office  address  of  each  individual  subscriber 
must  accompany  the  order. 

M ONTil  L Y TIM  ES.  The  Sunday-School  Times 
for  the  first  week  in  each  month,  is  also  issued  in  a sep- 
arate form,  as  a Monthly  paper,  for  those  schools  and 
families  who  do  not  wish  to  take  it  weekly.  Price,  to 
single  subscribers,  25  cents  a year.  In  awarding  premi- 
ums or  compensation  to  canvassers,  four  single  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Monthly  Times  are  counted  the  same  as  one 
subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Times. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  paper,  and  other  docu- 
ments needed  in  canvassing,  will  be  furnished  gratui- 
tously on  application. 

Address  WALDRON  J.  CIIEYNEY,  Treasurer, 
American  Sunday-School  Union, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


T E BON  TON,  Imported  by  S.  T.  Taylor 

■L-J  ^ Son,  407  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  best  Pa- 
risian Fashion  Book  published  in  Paris.  Each  Number 
gives  four  beautifully  highly  colored  steel  engravings, 
and  two  full-sized  patterns  cut  of  tissue  paper.  The  Oc- 
tober Number  gives  three  beautiful  French  Cloaks.  Sub- 
scription price  one  year  $5;  single  copy  50  cents. 


A Remarkable  Book. 

BY  A SOUTHERN  AUTHOR. 

Hints  toward  Physical  Perfection  ; or,  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Human  Beauty:  showing  howto  Acquire  and 
Retain  Bodily  Symmetry,  Health,  and  Vigor,  Secure 
Long  Life,  and  Avoid  the  Infirmities  and  Deformities 
of  Age.  By  D.  H.  Jacques,  of  South  Carolina. 

This  is  an  original  and  deeply  interesting  work,  replete 
with  wonderful  facts  and  iu)]>ortaiit  deductions,  and  pre- 
senting many  novel  applications  of  the  highest  truths  of 
i nysiology.  Hygiene,  Mental  Science,  and  ./Esthetics  to 
unman  Physical  Improvement.  Our  author  is  no  quack, 
d u an  earnest  and  sincere  disciple  of  Science,  and  it  is 
'1  tae  'teht  of  a rational  Philosophy,  and  not  in  a spirit 
eaarlatanism,  that  he  here  shows  us  how  the  physical 
generation  of  the  race  may  he  brought  about — how  man 
may  become  strong,  active,  efficient— in  a word,  manly; 
f™.LW°mcn  may  rejoice  in  the  fullness  of  health  arid 
a,nd  a,lorn  herself  with  all  t lie  charms  which 
[„7erly  b«!°ng  to  her  sex ; and  how  the  child,  well-born 
of  •"-“■‘“Wd,  may  grow  up  into  the  ripened  beauty 
raj,,  manhood  or  womanhood.  Everybody  should 
teiToo  , for  everybody  is  (or  should  be)  deeply  in- 
«im„  1,1  1110  momentous  topics  so  boldly  and  nt  the 
k„f®Jaa,e.  80  chastely  and  delicately  discussed  in  it; 
ntm’n  in  ll  c°mmends  itself  to  all,  it  lias  especial  claims 
ann" J “••ttwition  of  woman,  whether  maiden,  or  wife 
»na  mother. 

wi'woo^cuts''*111  m°r°  t,mn  t'venty  Plates>  and  numer- 
A new  edition  is  now  ready.  Price  $1. 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 
308  Broadway,  New  York. 


dyspepsia.  Few  diseases  are  so  painful  and  so  de- 
fiant  to  the  power  of  medicine  as  this.  No  remedy  anal- 
60118  to  tbe  Oxygenated  Bitters  has  ever  been  intro- 


duced. i„ 
feet  i3 


cases  where  it  has  been  administered,  its  ef- 
remarkablc.  In  Heart-bum,  Flatulency,  Acidity, 
ll  1 Brash,  and  Debility,  it  is  equally  salutary.  Tre' 
^ Cd  by  S-  W-  Fowls  & Co.,  Boston.  Sold  by  Drug- 
~Sts  arul  Agents  everywhere. 

SAK?hp  gfBSAPARILLA. 

THE  best  BLOOD  purifier, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  M 


$5. 


ELLIPTIC  BED  SPRING  CO. 

have  removed  from  Broadway  to  their  new  and  spacious 
store  No.  154  Chatham  Street,  where,  with  greatly  in- 
creased facilities,  they  are  now  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  their 

UNRIVALED  ELLIPTIC  SPRING  BED  BOTTOMS. 

I’urties  who  have  been  unable  heretofore  to  procure 
our  Beds  may  now  order  with  a certainty  of  receiving 
prompt  attention. 

The  immense  number  of  Springs  sold  warrants  us  in 
reducing  the  price  of  the  full  size  to  $5.  In  addition, 
a liberal  discount  is  made  to  agents  and  dealers  buying 
in  quantities.  Every  reader  is  invited  to  send  for  our 
descriptive  circular.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GRAY,  Secretary,  No.  154  Chatham  St,  N.  Y. 
P.  S— BEDSTEADS  aud  BEDDING  at  lowest  cash 
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Three  Gallons  Handsome 
soft  soap 

Made  in 
Five  Minutes 

by  simply  dissolving  one  pound  of  B.  T. 
BABBITT’S  Concentrated  Soft  Soap  in 
one  gallon  boiling  water  and  adding  two 
gallons  warm  water. 

No  Grease  is  required. 

Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  orders. 

Address 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

No.  70  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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The  Grover  6c  Baker 

Noiseless 

Family  Sewing  Machine 

is  rapidly  superseding  all  others  for  family  use.  The 
Double  Lock-Stitch  formed  by  this  Machine  is  found 
to  be  the  only  one  which  survives  the  wash-tub  on  bias 
seams,  aud,  therefore,  the  only  one  permanently  valua- 
ble for  Family  Sewiug. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONY: 

“Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  presents  her  compliments  to 
Grover  & Baker,  aud  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  she 
has  used  one  of  their  Machines  for  two  years,  and  finds 
it  still  in  good  order,  makes  a beautiful  stitch,  and  does 
easily  work  of  any  kind."—  Washington,  D.  C. 

“ I take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  & Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  expecta- 
tion. After  trying  and  returning  others,  I have  throe 
of  them  in  operation  in  my  different  places,  and,  after 
four  years’  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find.’’ — J.  II.  Ham- 
mond, Senator,  of  South  Carolina.  . 

“My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  & Baker’s  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I am  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  that  lias  been  in- 
vented. I take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the 
public.’’—!.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

“ The  Grover  & Baker  Sowing  Machine  lias  performed 
fully  equal  to  representation.  My  negro  clothes  were 
made  with  it  last  fall,  and  again  tills  spring;  and  the 
clothes  for  winter  are  now  being  made  with  it.  The 
coarsest  kerseys,  lowells,  denims,  etc.,  were  used  for  the 
clothes.  It  lias  been  used  on  many  fine  articles,  such  as 
calicoes,  etc.,  for  family  wear.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  would  not  he  deprived  of  its  use  for  three 
times  the  cost  of  it.’’ — Hon.  Judge  McGuire,  Monroe,  La. 

“ On  the  recommendation  of  a*  friend,  I procured,  some 
months  since,  one  of  your  Family  Sewing  Machines.  My 
family  lias  been  most  successful  in  its  use  from  the  start, 
without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  whatever  in  its  manage- 
ment. My  wife  says  it  is  a ‘family  blessing,’  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  its  use — in  all  of  which 
I most  heartily  concur." — James  Pollock,  Ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

OFFICES. 

4G5  Broadway,  New  York ; 730  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia; 181  Baltimore  Street’,  Baltimore;  249  King 
Street,  Charleston  ; 11  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans;  124 
Nortli  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis;  58  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati;  171  Superior  Street,  Cleveland;  115  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  111. ; and  all  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

E3P  SEND  FOR  A CIRCULAR. 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669}  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  A'. 


Wliosesalc  Depot,  No  4S  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  eases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Ur.  J.  EOVEE  DQD’S 
EMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  eases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciiab.  Widdifield  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


Photographic  first-class  com- 
plete OUTFITS,  with  instructions,  $30.  Ster- 
eoscope view  and  solar  cameras.  Catalogues  one  stamp. 
C.  J.  FOX,  Photographic  Depot,  681  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PARALYZED,  DEFORMED,  and  Diseased 
Limbs  treated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Mann,  No.  126  West 
39! h Street,  New  York.  My  son  had  scrofula  of  the 
knee-joint:  the  leg  was  bont  at  right  angles,  and  he 
walked  ivith  a crutch  six  years.  Ills  limb  is  now 
straight,  and  he  has  no  further  use  for  a crutch. 

C.  E.  Adams,  New  York. 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 
XI  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARDS.  No.  20S 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  purchasing.  I ’articular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  tiling  that  may  be  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadwnv. 


The  People’s  Great  Book. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  TIIE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

IT  IS  INDISPENSABLE  to  Everybody  of 
any  business,  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life.  It 
is  entirely  reliable,  and  easily  understood,  and, 
although  but  a few  month*  issued  from  tho 
press,  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of 
Upwards  of  Seventy  Thousand  purchasers, 
who,  ono  ami  all,  pronounce  it  to  be  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 

AND 

Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  TIIE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

TIIE  PRESS  everywhere  unite  in  recom- 
mending the  work  for  its  practical  overy-dny 
usefulness  and  real  value  to  everybody.  They 
say  it  contains  information  that  can  nowhere 
else  be  procured  in  so  useful  a form,  while  the 
price  is  sufficiently  cheap,  in  all  conscience,  for 
an  amount  of  law,  that  may  keep  one  out  of 
trouble  for  a lifetime.  They  advise  Everybody 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  TIIE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

IT  CONTAINS  forms  adapted  to  almost  ev- 
ery possible  business  contingency,  accompanied 
by  plain  and  simple  instructions  for  their  use, 
together  with  the  Laws  of  all  the  States,  for  Col- 
lection of  Debts,  Insolvency,  Property  Exempt 
from  Execution,  Statutes  of  Limitation,  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Master  and  Apprentice,  Guard- 
ian and  Ward,  Mechanics’  Liens,  Procuring  of 
Patents  and  Pensions,  Rights  of  Married  \V  om- 
en, Dower,  Divorce,  Execution  of  Bonds  and 
Mortgages,  Wills,  <fcc.,  Ac. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  TIIE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

70.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.000. 

BE  SURE  and  get  the  genuine  book,  pub- 
lished only  by  John  E.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia. 

Old  and  imperfect  works  of  a similar  name,  but 
much  inferior  character,  have  been  foisted  upon 
the  public  in  place  of  ours,  and  much  dissatis- 
faction lias  been  caused  thereby.  Give  strict 
orders  for  Frank  Crosby’s  book,  and  refuse  all 
others,  or,  what  is  better,  send  all  orders  direct 
to  the  publisher.  You  will  then  get  the  only 
correct  Law  aud  Form  Book  that  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  tho  States,  aud  universally  pop- 
ular. 

Everybody’s  Lawyer 
Counsellor  in  Business. 

BY  FRANK  CROSBY, 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

79.000  Purchasers.  Endorsed  by  70.C00. 

AGENTS  everywhere  have  found  this  the 
quickest  selling  work  ever  issued,  as  Everybody 
buys  it,  and  the  better  it  is  known,  the  greater 
the  demand.  Those  who  would  make  money 
fast,  and  give  satisfaction  to  their  customers, 
should  send  for  terms  of  this  and  other  popular 
works  of  ours,  known  os  the  “ People's  Books." 

Single  copies  of  “ Everybody’s  Lawyer”  forwarded  to 
any  address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1,  or  in  law 
style,  $1  25.  Address  all  orders  to 

JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 

No.  617  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Wedding1  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  tho  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  EverdeiTs  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 201  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
&c.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


BILLIARDS. 

WINANFS  CHAMPION  TABLES.  The  Excelsior 
Spring  Cushion,  Patented  August  10,  1S53.  LIVELY, 
CORRECT,  AND  DURABLE,  beyond  any  and  all  oth- 
ers now  in  use.  Office  and  Factory,  71  Gold  Street,  New 
York.  Send  for  Circular. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  maiL  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  tho  causes,  prevention,  and  euro 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Male  and  Female  complaints.  Ou  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  360  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postofiice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  oil  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  wc  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  and  postofiice. 


CATARACT 

WASHING 

machine. 

Tlie  only  Washing 
Machine  that 
stands  the  Test  of 
Use. 

SSend  for  Circular, 
with  Testimonials. 

I Sullivan  & 

IESSW  IIyatt, 

51  Beckman  St. 
and  494  Broadway, 
New  York. 

MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Wnter  Street,  N.  V. 


St.  Denis  Hotel, 

Corner  11th  Street  and  Broadway, 
(Opposite  Grace  Church) 

ON  EUROPEAN  P’  AN. 

Formerly  at  "I 

St.  Nicholas  and  I . F r . BAI.COM, 

Fifth  Avenue  j Proprietor. 


H.  WORCEI  mi’S 

IMPROVED  PI  A if  O FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St.,  cor.  3d  Av„  N.  Y. 

(0*  1 OO  Pcr  rncyith  made  by  any  one  with 
X Sti"  -il  Tools.  I si'll  the  cheapest  and 

best.  Besureanr’  end  for  my  circular.  Address  JOHN 
MILLIKEN,  U re  nee,  Mass. 


BACK  U AMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 

UMES  ,f  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH, 
LY  MAGAZINE  can  always  he  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

AGENT  WANTED  in  every 


best  an*,  most  saleable  Books  p 
ital  on/./  is  neccssaiy,  and  large  profits  are  certain. 
Add* css  LEARY,  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Philadelphia. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published: 


FARADAY  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  A Course 
of  Six  Lectures  on  tlie  Various  Forces  of  Matter,  and 
their  Relations  to  each  Other.  By  Miciiakl  FARA- 
DAY, D.C. I..,  F.K.S.,  Fullerian  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, Royal  Institution.  (Delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Auditory  at  the  Itoval  Institution  of  Ajreat  Britain, 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays  of  1STO-60).  Edited 
by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 12mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 

TIIE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  “Antonina,”  “The  Queen  of 
Hearts,"  “ Tlie  Dead  Secret,”  &c.  With  Illustrations 
by  John  MoLrnan.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents;  Muslin, 
$1  00.  (The  Sew  Edition  mil  be  ready  in  a few  days.) 

ITALY  IN  TRANSITION.  I’liblie  Scenes  and  Private 
Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  1860.  Illustrated  by  Offi- 
cial Documents  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  tho  Re- 
volted Legations.  By  Wm.  Artiiub,  A.M.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  cither  of  tho  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  tlie 
United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  tlie  Money. 


ligents  Wanted 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 

Revolution. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Fasrcs  and 
1100  Ecautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  ho  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  cacli  of  whom  a special  District  will  bo 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars, address  IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yolk. 


Now  Ready: 

HARPER’S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  October,  1860. 

T E R M s. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  Ono  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (caeli)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine"  must  bo 
paid  at  tlie  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PuBLUmna, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  1*AFER. 

TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 
TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $ j 0 

One  Copy  for  One  Year . . . 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years  . . 

Five  Copies  for  One  Tear 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twki.v 
or  Twenty-fits  Subscribers. 

UBLisnm 

Juare,  New  York. 
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CHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  29,  I860. 


Justice  to  the  South. 


A NEW  BOOK 


Destined  to  Create  a Sensation. 

Just  Published. 


The  Sunny  South 


Southerner  at  Home. 

EMBRACING 

Five  Years’  Experience 

OF  Jl 

Northern  Governess 

IN  THE 

Land  of  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and  Cotton. 

EDITED  BY 

Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham, 

of  Mississippi. 

Handsomely  bound  in  one  volume,  12mo,  626  pages. 
Price  $1  25. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Stony  South.— “Wo  liavc  rarely  peeped  within 
the  covers  of  a more  appetizing  volume.  Although  not 
intended  as  an  answer  to  the  foul  untruths  in  the  Uncle 
Tom  trash  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  nevertheless  docs  un- 
mercifully hurl  back  to  their  source  all  lies  of  tmeh  a niu 
turc,  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  book  will  be  read 
in  thousands  of  northern  homes.  The  South,  also,  shon'ld 
take  to  it  benignnntly,  for  independent  of  its  truthfulness 
and  integrity,  it  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  entertain- 
ing books  of  the  year.” — Times,  Greensboro , A*.  C. 

The  Sunny  South.  — “ This  volume  gives,  so  far  as  w0 
can  judge,  faithful  pictures  of  Southern  life,  without  pre- 
judice. The  scenes  presented  are  quite  different  from  an 
* Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  we  think  the  portraits  painted 
are  in  very  nearly  natural  colors." — Bouton  Daily  Bee. 


GOOD  BOOKS!  CHOICE  BOOKS!! 

The 

Writings 


COMING  HOME  FROM  NEWPORT. 

I was  thinking,  Darling,  that,  perhaps,  as  it  is  a very  long  journey,  it  would  be  better  if  I went  first,  and  got  cv- 
>u  could  then  Travel  down  with  Nurse  and  the  Children  afterward.” 

[ Mamma  doesn't  seem  to  see  it,  and  Nurse  and  Mamma-in-Law  think  him  a Brute. 


Paterfam  ilia  s.— 

thing  comfortable 


Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  LL.D. 

NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 


THRONE  OF  DAVID 


CONSECRATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  OF  liETH- 
LEHEM 


REBELLION  OE  PRINCE  ABSALOM. 

Being  an  illustration  of  the  Splendor,  Power  and  Domin- 
ion of  the  Reign  of  the  Shepherd  King,  in  a series  of 
Letters,  wherein  the  magnificence  of  Judea  is 
shown  to  the  reader,  as  if 

By  an  Eyewitness. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  IL  INGRAHAM,  LL.D. 

One  volume  12mo,  cloth,  603  pages.  Price  $1  25. 


((Cl'tmgrfss  spring)) 

TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “CON- 
GRESS WATER”  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga ” Water;  “Saratoga"  being  only  tho 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  tho  public  from  such 
impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks  J fyt>\ 

branded  thus  EP  / Cr 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  / n*.  . (-r\\ 

letters  on  the  Corks,  arc  Counter-  ( J 

feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  I " ",  I 

prosecute  tho  Seller  for  swindling.  \ JL  a*  J 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at-  \%!<f 
tention  if  addressed  to  us  at  our  J. 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa-  ^ — 

ter,  98  Ckijar  Stbeet,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PROPRIETORS  CONGRESS  6PRINO. 

Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  & W. 


PILLAR  OF  FIRE 


ISRAEL  IN  BONDAGE. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  II.  INGRAHAM,  Author  of  the  “Prince 
of  tho  House  of  David."  • 

Ono  volume  12mo,  cloth,  COO  pages.  Trice  $1  25. 


The  Prince 


The  House  of  David 


Three  Years  iu  the  Holy  City. 

In  a scries  of  letters  relating  as  if  by  an  eyewitness  all 
tho  scenes  and  wonderful  incidents  in  tho 

LIFE  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH, 

From  bis  Baptism  in  Jordan  to  his  Crucifixion  on 
Calvary. 

BY  THE 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham, 

Rector  of  Christ  Cliurcli,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Hall,  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi. 

One  volume  12mo,  cloth,  472  pages.  Price  $1  25. 
Copies  of  either  of  the  above  books,  with  a handsome 
Gift,  worth  from  60  cents  to  $100,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  person  in  tho  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  $1  2j, 
and  21  cents  to  pay  postage,  by  addressing  tho  publisher, 
GEO.  G.  EVANS,  No.  439  CHESTNUT  Street,  PImI’’- 
delphia. 

If  you  Want  any  Kind  of  Books, 

BEND  TO 

CEO.  G. EVANS’  GIFT  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT, 

No.  439  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Where  nil  books  aro  sold  at  the  Publishers’  lowest 
prices,  and  you  have  the 

ADVANTAGE  OF 
ving  a Handsome  Present, 

U FROM  60  CENTS  TO  100  HOLLARS 
WITH  EACH  BOOK. 

— A COMPLETE  CLASSIFIED  CATA- 
BOOIvS,  which  wiU  bo  mailed  to  you  re 

moral  character  that  you  may 
■ice,  together  irith  the.  amount  rc- 
je,  undone  trial  will  assure  yo" 
3 country  to  purchase  hooks,  i* 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF 

GEO.  G.  EVANS, 

oprictor  of  the  Oldest  and  La^es*  <wii 
Book  Establishment  in  the  Woild. 


SEEING  THE  ELEPHANT. 

Farmer  Green,  of  Missouri  (who,  on  his  first  visit  to  this  City,  buys  a pair  of  Kid  Gloves 
in  one  of  the  new  up-town  Stores,  and  is  fitted  by  an  engaging  young  Lady).  “ Je-ru-salem! 
What  would  Sally  say  if  she  saw  me  now?” 


SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


The  Ladies’  Ready-Made  Linen  Store, 

987  Broadway,  one  door  above  26th  Street. 

Plain  Muslin  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make. 


'HE  WORKING  FARMER  and  HARPER’S 

WEEKLY  will  be  furnished  for  one  year  on  rc- 


FRENCH’S 

CELEBRATED 

CONICAL 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 


Subscription  to  both  papers  when  taken  separately  being 

$3  50. 

Address  CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, 126  ami  128  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Specimen  Number  of  Working  Farmer  sent  gratis. 


FAIRBANKS’ 

STANDARD 

SCALES. 


UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Prire 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  corner  of  Canal 
Street.  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  tho  United 
States.  Saul  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 

P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


Adapted  to  ever; 
branch  of  businesi 
where  a correct  an. 
‘ durable  scale  is  requir 
ed.  Call  and  examine 
or  send  for  an  ILEUS 
T RATED  and  DE 
SCKIPTION  CIRCU- 
LAR. 

FAIRBANKS  & CO., 
No.  189  Broodway,  Ne, 
York  (between  Dey  am 
Cortland t,  Streets). 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  freo  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARD,  FROM  LONDON, 

337  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Up  Stairs. 


SEND  FOR  A COMPL 
LOGUE  OF  L^K-. 
of  expense. 

Order  any  book  of  a i 
want,  remit  the  retail  jprti 
quired  to  pay  the  jMstagt 
that  the  best  place  in  tlie 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


TK0RLEYS 

Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Warerooms, 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


pATARRH  can  be  CURED. 

prevented. — Dr.  Sanborn’s  Liqi 
dy  is  a quick,  safe  and  po.sitjve  cure 
circular  to  Mrs.  II.  n?|  HimUoru,  AdTdi 
G.  Clark,  ConncautTUnw.  rjac  ^ 


REAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

—Agents  wanted.  Siiaw  & Ci.\bk,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


M 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1860. 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


[■ding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  I860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


[October  6,  18G0. 


SEED-WORDS. 

’Twas  nothing — a mere  idle  word, 
From  careless  lips  that  fell, 

Forgot,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  said, 

And  purposeless  as  well. 

But  yet,  ns  on  the  passing  wind 
Is  borne  the  little  seed, 

■Which  blooms  unheeded,  as  a flower, 
Or  as  a noisome  weed — 

So  often  will  a single  word, 

Unknown,  its  end  fulfill, 

And  bear,  in  seed,  the  flower  and  fruit 
Of  actions  good  or  ill. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  October  6,  1860. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1860. 

THE  census-takers  are  progressing  with  their 
work,  and  straggling  returns  are  coming  in. 
As  a general  rule,  they  prove  that  the  progress 
of  the  country  has  been  rather  under  than  over- 
estimated, and  that  the  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  highest 
estimates  which  have  been  made. 

That  progress,  however,  has  not  been  uni- 
form. We  have  few  or  no  returns  from  the 
South,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  cither  the 
cities  or  the  rural  districts  in  the  Southern 
States  on  the  sea-board  will  show  any  thing 
more  than  the  natural  increase.  Louisiana  and 
Texas  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as 
both  have  been  aided  by  immigration ; New 
Orleans  will  undoubtedly  show  a large  increase, 
and  so  will  Mobile,  and  one  or  two  other  cities; 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  increase  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  will  be  large. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  New  England  will 
show  any  inerease  at  all.  New  England  sup- 
plies so  many  farmers  to  the  West,  and  retains 
so  few  foreign  immigrants,  that  the  natural  in- 
crease of  her  population  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced, and  the  returns  may  show  that  she  is 
actually  less  populous  than  she  was  in  1850. 
There  will  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  of  course. 
Some  towns  where  manufacturing  has  been 
nctively  developed  will  naturally  figure  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  census  returns;  but  the  sea- 
board cities  will  probably  show  a falling  off, 
and  so  will  the  rural  districts. 

The  great  increase  since  1850  has  been  in  the 
West,  and  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Central  sea- 
board States.  We  presume  that  New*  York 
and  its  suburbs,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
will  all  show  a large  increase,  as  also,  will  some 
other  cities  dependent  on  these,  and  situate 
further  inland — as  the  towns  on  the  Hudson. 
But  when  we  want  to  find  the  millions  which 
are  to  be  added  to  our  population,  we  must  go 
to  the  Far  West — to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota. 
Some  of  these  States  have  doubled  in  the  ten 
years — even  those  which  had  quite  a respectable 
population  in  1850.  The  increase  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  equally  distributed  ; town  and  coun- 
try have  grown  alike.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis  have  doubled  in  population ; Illinois,  it 
is  said,  will  show  2,000,000  against  1,000,000 
ten  years  ago.  To  the  traveler  it  seems  as 
though  there  were  no  farmers  in  the  West,  so 
vast  is  the  extent  of  untillcd  land.  The  receipts 
of  grain  at  Chicago — now  the  first  primary  re- 
ceiving market  in  the  w'orld — tell  a different 
tale,  and  the  census  confirms  it. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  cities  has  not  been  uni- 
form, as  the  following  tabic  shows : 


Citiea. 

St.  Louis 

1850. 

...  77.860 

1860. 

161.000 

83,140 

Cincinnati 

, . .115. 430 

158,000 

42.564 

Milwaukee 

..  20  061 

45,000 

24,934 

Detroit 

...  21,019 

46,834 

25,S15 

Cleveland 

...  17,034 

43.550 

26,510 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

...  7,929 

9,218 

1,283 

Columbus,  Oliio  . . . . 

...  17.SS2 

18,638 

756 

Dayton,  Oliio 

...  10,977 

20,138 

9,155 

Washington,  D.  C.. . 

..  40,000 

61  400 

21, SCO 

Providence,  R.  I 

...  41,543 

49.914 

7,371 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

, ..  36,493 

48,096 

11,093 

Trenton,  N.  J 

. . . 6,460 

17,206 

10,740 

Immigration  tends  Westward,  as  far  as  rail- 
roads and  other  means  of  locomotion  will  per- 
mit. Nobody  wants  to  stay  at  the  East.  Even 
Ohio  is  too  near  the  ocean.  Cleveland  has  gain- 
ed handsomely  since  1850,  but  the  other  cities 
of  that  State  rather  disappoint  their  friends. 
It  is  evident  that  New  York  and  Chicago  arc 
becoming  nuclei  which  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years,  grow  to  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
termediate cities.  As  in  France  there  is  but 
one  Paris,  and  in  England  but  one  London,  the 
tendency  here  is  to  one  metropolis — New  York 
— with  numberless  thriving  primary  depots, 
such  as  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England. 


PROGRESS  IN  ITALY. 

When  last  we  spoke  of  the  war  in  Italy  in 
these  columns  Garibaldi  had  just  invaded  Sici- 
ly, and  to  all  but  those  who  believed  in  his  suc- 
cess in  defiance  of  obstacles  the  future  was  still 
a problem.  A few  weeks  have  elapsed,  and 
now  nothing  is  problematical  but  the  future  of 
the  Papacy  and  Cfojr. 


The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Let  all  men  render  thanks  to  an  all- 
wise Providence.  It  lasted  long  enough  to 
teach  the  world  the  hopelessness  of  expecting 
any  thing  of  the  Bourbons,  and  long  enough  to 
cure  the  European  democrats  of  their  crazy  no- 
tions about  a socialist  republic.  Had  Naples 
been  purged  of  the  Bourbons  in  1848,  it  is 
probable  that  a republic  would  have  been  estab- 
lished which  would  have  lasted  just  long  enough 
to  disgust  every  one,  and  would  have  made  way 
ere  this  for  a military  despotism.  Ferdinand 
and  Francis  served  their  country  better  than 
they  know — they  kept  Garibaldi's  place  warm 
for  him,  and  prevented  its  falling  into  stronger 
hands  than  theirs.  Now  they  are  gone,  and 
in  this  again  they  have  served  their  country. 
Under  a new  Government  and  a liberal  system 
— monarchy  or  republic,  it  matters  not  — the 
Neapolitans,  Calabrians,  and  Sicilians  will,  in 
course  of  time,  become  useful  creatures,  and 
will  contribute  their  share  toward  the  commerce, 
the  wealth,  the  civilization,  and  the  progress  of 
the  world.  Once  more,  let  God  be  thanked. 

And  now  for  the  Pope.  At  our  latest  dates, 
Piedmontese  troops  had  invaded  the  Papal 
States,  and  a battle  between  them  and  the 
horde  of  foreigners  commanded  by  General  La- 
moricicre  was  impending.  Of  the  result  of  the 
war,  however  the  first  battle  may  go,  there  can 
be  no  question.  As  to  the  foreign  powers,  En- 
gland remains  passive;  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  protest,  but  in  protesting,  declare  they 
will  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  intervention  of 
Sardinia ; Napoleon  announces  that  he  has  tried 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  restrain  his  ally, 
Victor  Emanuel,  but  finding  that  monarch  im- 
pervious to  argument  and  deaf  to  entreaty, 
abandons  him  to  his  own  devices.  Thus  the 
coast  is  clear,  and  nothing  short  of  a miracle 
worthy  of  Loretto  will  save  the  Papal  States 
from  incorporation  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Before  the  first  frost  there  will  be  nothing  in 
Italy  that  is  not  Italian,  save  only,  perhaps,  the 
Eternal  City  of  Rome. 

It  is  possible  that  the  city  of  Rome  may  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Campagna,  and  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Victor  Emanuel  s dominions.  It  will 
be  no  pasy  task  to  prevent  the  Romans  sharing 
the  perils  and  the  rewards  of  their  extra-mural 
brethren.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Napoleon  will  not  permit,  and  that  Victor  Eman- 
uel will  not  seek,  to  extinguish  the  Pope.  No 
enlightened  Protestant,  even,  would  like  to  wit- 
ness the  utter  overthrow  of  an  institution  which, 
with  all  its  faults  and  all  its  stains,  was  coeval 
with  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  for 
fifteen  centuries  its  centre  and  corner-stone. 
The  chances  are,  that  when  all  Italy,  save  only 
Rome,  is  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  some  scheme  will  be  devised,  similar 
to  that  which  was  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  for  the  maintenance  of- the  Pope 
in  a sort  of  municipal  dignity  and  seeming  in- 
dependence in  Rome.  The  Independence  will 
not  amount  to  much,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  than  an  exile. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK; 
AND  HOW  IT  IS  GOVERNED. 

The  State  Assessors  have  just  assessed  the 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  subject 
to  taxation,  within  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  con- 
siderably over  one-third  of  which  lies  within 
the  county  of  New  York — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
city  itself.  The  actual  valuation  of  the  city 
property  is  $550,078,778.  This  is  considera- 
bly more  than  the  value  of  many  European 
principalities — as  much  as  that  of  a respectable 
kingdom.  If  there  were  a million  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  city,  this  valuation  would  allow 
$550  to  each  of  them,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  average  of  any  capital  in  the  world.  * 

It  is  disheartening  to  think  that,  while  the 
wealth  of  New  York  has  thus  grown  at  so  pro- 
digious a rate  that  our  city  can  now  compare 
favorably  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
which  are  a thousand  years  old,  its  government 
has  gone  backward,  year  after  year,  and  corrup- 
tion lias  fully  kept  pace  with  material  progress. 
The  tax  levy  has  increased,  within  a few  years, 
from  five  to  ten  millions ; though  the  property 
valuation  grows  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  it  is 
outstripped  by  the  advance  in  the  taxes. 

The  secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  base  neglect 
of  duty  by  our  respectable  citizens.  We  hear 
it  often  said  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
universal  suffrage  in  our  large  cities  is  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  immigrants,  and  especially  the 
preponderance  of  Irishmen,  who  are  ever  led 
by  priests  or  demagogues,  or  bought  and  sold 
at  the  polls.  But  this  is  a mistake.  There 
have  never  been  foreigners  or  Irishmen  enough 
in  New  York  to  carry  an  election  against  our 
respectable  classes,  if  the  latter  bad  only  fulfill- 
ed the  civic  duty  of  voting.  It  is  the  neglect 
of  this  duty  by  respectable  men  which  con- 
stitutes the  strength  of  the  Irish  and  their 
friends.  It  is  because  merchants,  and  lawyers, 
and  doctors,  and  clergymen,  and  men  of  prop- 
erty generally  shun  the  polls  that  the  Irish  vote 
rules  the  city,  and  the  taxes  increase  at  the  rate 
of  a million  a year. 

In  such  a city  as  this,  the  Aldermen  and 
Councilmen  should  be  men  of  the  highest  char- 
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acter.  It  should  bc*thc  highest  aim  of  an  hon- 
orable citizen  to  fill  a seat  in  the  Common 
Council.  That  Council  ought  to  be,  in  fact, 
the  natural  stepping-stone  to  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Instead  of  this,  there  is  no  position  in 
which  you  are  more  likely  to  find  publicans  and 
rogues  than  in  the  city  corporation  ; and  to  have 
been  an  Alderman  or  Councilman  not  only  does 
not  entitle  an  individual  to  public  esteem  and 
higher  promotion,  but  almost  disqualifies  him 
from  reception  in  decent  society. 

Thus  it  will  ever  be  so  long  as  our  respect- 
able classes  neglect  their  duty  and  leave  the 
control  of  elections  to  the  rabble  and  to  igno- 
rant foreigners. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST 
IN  NEW  YORK. 

At  length  a substantial  union  of  the  parties 
opposed  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  has  been 
consummated  in  this  State,  and  we  shall  now 
be  enabled  to  test  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York.  Hitherto  the 
Republicans — though  they  have  latterly  secured 
the  control  of  the  State  through  the  divisions 
of  their  opponents — have  always  failed  to  com- 
mand a majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  New 
York.  There  is  a reason  why  they  should  fare 
even  worse  in  November  than  they  fared  in 
185G;  the  ostracism  of  Seward  has  undoubted- 
ly alienated  from  the  Republican  cause  the  per- 
sonal adherents  of  the  New  York  Senator.  At 
the  same  time  the  Republicans  are  confident, 
and  the  late  hour  at  which  their  opponents 
have  combined  will  tell  against  the  fusion 
party.  It  takes  time  to  organize;  and  the 
anti-Republicans  have  but  little. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  usual,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  election  will  be  the  key  note  for  the 
grand  performance  in  November.  If  the  Dem- 
ocrats carry  Pennsylvania,  they  will  probably 
carry  New  York  also,  or  at  all  events  New 
Jersey;  and  in  either  event,  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
chances  for  the  Presidency  will  be  small.  In 
the  House,  it  is  obvious  that  his  prospects  would 
be  less  llattering  than  those  of  any  of  his  com- 
potitots,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge. 


trauas  iLDaroBB. 

A NOTE  FROM  MR.  JENKINS. 

Mr.  Jenkins  begs  to  present  liis  compliments 
to  the  Lounger  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Mr.  Jenkins 
has  observed  that,  in  common  with  mogt  of  the 
other  leading  papers  in  the  country,  the  Weekly 
has  indulged  in  comments  upon  the  reports  of  the 
details  of  His  Royal  Highness’s  visit  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Jenkins  asks  himself  why  this  is.  In  liis 
double  capacity  of  representative  of  the  highest 
power  in  the  country — the  press — and  of  the  most 
recherche*  society  of  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Jenkins 
superintends  the  observation  of  the  daily  conduct 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  whom  he  has  invariably 
found  to  be  urbane  and  attractive  in  demeanor. 
The  columns  of  careful  description  which  Mr.  Jen- 
kins furnishes,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
leading  editors,  and  which  the  Lounger,  with  bis 
accustomed  politeness,  mildly'  derides,  are  pub- 
lished for  a purpose  and  upon  a principle. 

The  purpose  is  public  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  principle  is,  the  profit  of  the  proprietors. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  therefore,  humbly  submits  that,  as 
his  lucubrations  are  published  conspicuously  and 
at  length,  either  the  public  enjoy  them,  or  the  pro- 
prietors make  a great  mistake.  But  as  the  latter 
proposition  is  clearly  untenable,  it  undeniably  re- 
curs that  the  public  enjoys  liis  efforts. 

Why  then  does  the  public  laugh  ? is  the  question 
which  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  all  due  respect,  permits 
himself  to  propound. 

Or,  not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it,  who  is 
Jenkins  1 A hired  professional  individual  (Mr.  J. 
deprecates  the  expression),  who  describes  the  trow- 
sers  and  surveys  the  fine-tooth  comb  of  His  Royal 
Highness — or  the  public  which  demands  that  the 
description  shall  be  written  for  its  own  study  and 
entertainment. 

Mr.  Jenkins  respectfully'  submits  (with  his  com- 
pliments) that  (to  descend  to  slang)  the  Jenkins  in 
the  reader,  which  is  the  occasion,  has  no  right  to 
sneer  at  the  Jenkins  in  the  writer,  which  is  a mere 
consequence. 

Mr.  Jenkins  presents  his  compliments  and  pauses 
for  a reply’. 


EATING  HUMBLE  PIE. 

Humble  pie  is  the  most  unsavory*  but  the  most 
digestible  of  all  pies.  No  other  leaves  such  a pleas- 
ant taste  in  the  mouth.  It  makes  the  next  one  a 
hundred-fold  more  palatable.  There  are  people 
who  can  scarcely  persuade  themselves  to  try  even 
a very*  small  piece,  who,  when  they’  have  once 
fairly  eaten  it,  find  it  so  light  and  toothsome  that 
they  eat  it  upon  every  occasion  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  * A man  who  lives  habitually'  upon 
humble  pie  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  in  rather  a low 
state  of  health,  and  it  is  to  be  recommended  rather 
as  an  occasional  lunch  than  ns  a constant  food.  All 
pastry  is  pernicious,  the  doctors  assure  us ; but 
then  Bacon  tells  us  that  occasional  excess  is  bene- 
ficial ; and  there  is  no  doubt  he  must  have  had 
humble  pie  in  liis  mind— or  his  stomach — when  he 
said  so. 


* Mr.  Jenkins,  in  the  present  note,  begs,  with  his  com- 
pliments, to  inform  the  rural  districts  that  this  is  a French 
word,  pronounced  rayshairsliay,  and  signifying  upper 
erust. 


Why  can’t  newspapers  cat  it  like  other  people? 
Why  must  they  wince  and  make  wry  faces  and 
swear  they  won’t  touch  it;  and  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to,  try  so  hard  to  make  believe  that  thev 
haven’t  eaten  a bit  of  it  ? Why  should  a newsna- 
per,  which,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  compelled 
to  be  a whispering  gallery,  suppose  that  of  all  talk- 
ers it  is  least  likely’  to  be  mistaken  ? It  is  the  nel 
culiarity  of  a new  spaper  that  its  words  have  more 
weight  and  are  more  lightly’  spoken  than  almost 
any'  other.  Yet  when  baking  iday  comes,  and  the 
nicest  possible  humble  pie  is  served  up  smokintr 
hot  from  the  oven,  and  placed  before  the  newspa! 
per,  it  shrinks  and  shirks  nnd  smiles  and  says* 
“ No,  thank  you,  I don’t  care  about  it ;”  or  “ No 
thank  you,  I never  eat  pie  or  “ Thank  you,  lniml 
lie  pie  always  disagrees  with  me,  and  the  doctors 
think  it  affects  my  sinews  and  interferes  with  mv 
circulation.”  It  makes  every  possible  effort  to 
avoid  the  delicate  tiffin,  and  when  it  can  not  es- 
cape, bolts  the  whole  pie,  and  coolly  denies  that 
there  was  any,  or  that  there  was  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  any. 

Now  this  bolting  your  food  does  no  good,  but  is 
a positive  injury.  Instead  of  making  it  an  airy  di- 
gestible  morsel,  which  would  heighten  your  health- 
ful color,  and  supply  all  the  fibrin  your  svstem 
needs,  bolting  makes  it  a crude  and  dangerous 
mass— dangerous,  that  is,  to  your  health.  If  a 
newspaper,  for  instance,  grumbles  over  its  pie  and 
then  bolts  it,  the  world  says,  “ I don’t  want  such 
a sour,  dogmatic,  unwilling  visitor  at  my  house;” 
and  the  world  shuts  its  doors.  “Why*,”  it  says 
again,  “ did  such  a gadabout  and  gossip  suppose 
that  I thought  it  wras  never  going  to  make  mis- 
takes ? All  I can  ask  of  it  or  of  any  one  is,  that, 
when  it  goes  too  far,  commits  any  excess  of  error 
it  will  endeavor  to  atone  for  it  by  eating  a small 
piece  of  humble  pie  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  sys- 
tem.” 

Prove  these  things,  gentle  reader.  Watch  the 
conduct  of  anv  newspaper  compelled  to  eat  humble 
pie,  and  say'  if  it  be  not  amusing  and  pitiful. 


HUMAN  LIFE,  GOING!  GOING! 

It  is  now  estimated  that  four  hundred  lives  were 
lost  upon  the  Lady  Elgin ; and  the  corner’s  ver- 
dict is,  substantially,  that  the  second  mate  was  in- 
competent. No,  no ; it  wasn’t  the  second  mate, 
and  it  isn’t  the  captain,  it  is  the  public  which  is  to 
blame.  It  is  you  and  I who  are  guilty,  in  not 
working  incessantly  until  our  Legislatures  pass 
some  much  more  stringent  laws  protecting  human 
life  than  any  which  now  exist. 

We  sigh  and  groan  rhetorically  over  those  four 
hundred  victims.  We  are  loud  in  our  assevera- 
tions that  they  ought  to  have  been  secured  against 
disaster;  that  the  captain  and  the  company,  and 
all  others  concerned,  should  have  been  held  liable 
in  advance.  We  say  any  thing  that  occurs  to  us 
to  mark  our  indignation  that  no  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  and  yet  here,  in 
New  York,  we  are  quietly'  and  confidently  waiting 
to  see  Mr.  F.  Coppia,  a pupil  of  Godard,  ascend  in 
a fire-balloon  and  go  to  the — clouds.  If  he  does 
it,  liis  life  is,  in  all  human  probability',  the  forfeit; 
and  yet  to  whom  of  all  of  us  who  declaim  about  the 
Ijidy  Elgin  has  it  occurred  that  it  ought  to  be 
stopped,  and  Mr.  Coppia  sent  about  his  business? 
For,  granting  that  he  does  it  only  to  swindle  peo- 
ple out  of  their  money*,  and  that  measures  will  al- 
ways be  taken  to  prevent  the  ascension,  yet  the 
law  should  assume  that  he  means  to  do  it,  and  by 
forbidding  it  also  save  the  swindled  citizens  from 
further  loss. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  as  to  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  the  law  might  interfere.  In  many 
parts  of  the  East  a man  will  kill  himself  if  you  will 
give  his  family  fifty  dollars.  Suppose  that  some 
careless  hero  should  advertise  that  he  would  leap 
from  the  top  of  Trinity  spire  into  Broadway,  if  he 
could  make  up  a purse  of  a hundred  dollars  for  his 
wife  and.  children,  would  the  law  not  say*  to  him, 
“ My  good  fellow,  we  can’t  prevent  a man’s  killing 
himself;  but  when  we  know  that  he  is  going  to 
make  the  attempt,  we  will  be  there  and  stop  him?” 
Is  there  any*  difference  in  the  case  of  Coppia? 

You  think  that  a law  against  suicide  is  rather 
absurd  ? You  think  that  people  may*  be  left  to 
defend  their  own  lives  against  themselves  at  their 
own  risk  ? You  think  that  a fool,  who  goes  up  in  a 
fire-balloon  and  is  never  heard  of,  will  prevent  a 
score  of  other  fools  from  going  after  him  ? Then 
you  are  perfectly’  right  in  believing  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  steam  company  in  the  safety’  of  their 
passengers  will  secure  that  safety’,  and  laws  to  pre- 
serve human  life  are  folly. 


HIS  HOLINESS  AT  HOME. 

While  we  are  drifting  toward  our  great  elec- 
tion in  the  midst  of  excitement  of  all  kinds,  but 
conscious  that  after  the  6th  of  November  we  shall 
all  fall  quietly  hack  into  our  various  pursuits,  Eu- 
rope appears  to  he  rapidly  approaching  changes  the 
issue  of  which  is  not  s(*computable.  But  they*  are, 
all  of  them,  only  phenomena  in  the  great  popular 
revolution  of  which  the  development  we  call  “ mod- 
ern times”  is  only  the  history.  The  authentic  and 
coherent  history  of  the  race  begins  w'ith  accounts 
of  a few  individuals.  The  mass  of  men  are  scarce- 
ly mentioned.  From  the  individuals  we  proceed 
to  classes,  as  in  the  feudal  ages ; and  thence  we 
enter  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  movement  of 
the  masses  of  men  every  w here  to  secure  for  eac 
one  of  themselves  the  opportunities  which  were 
monopolized  first  by  the  chief  individuals,  an 
then  bv  the  chief  classes.  And  so  History  com- 
pletes its  cycle  by  individualizing  every  man,  as 
it  began  by  individualizing  a few  men.  _ 

'I’he  struggles  of  a century  are  only  steps  in  tnw 
progress.  If  you  take  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  Martin  Luther  as  vour  pom 
of  departure,  von  mav  reason  logically  to  the  L - 
glisli  Revolution  of  1646— to  the  American  Kevoiu- 
tion  of  ’7(5,  and  the  French  Revolution  °‘  87 
’93.  Then,  by  an  easy  step,  you  reach  the  Italy 
, of  our  day : tlie  Carbonari : Garibaldi. 

u rftjjfi  McWwf°r  belonys  t0  th0  same  mov 
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inent.  He  is  the  crowned  revolution.  Louis  Na- 
poleok  in  France  aiul  Victor  Emanuel  in  Italy  arc 
l - idcrs  in  an  irrepressible  conflict  witli  Francis  of 
Austria  and  Alexander  of  Russia.  There  is  a nat- 
ural hostility  between  the  darkness  of  Asia  and 
the  light  of  Europe  ; and  Russia  and  Austria  are 
stilL  semi-barbarous  powers. 

The  complication  in  Europe  at  this  moment, 
therefore,  is  very  curious.  Russia  and  Austria 
embrace.  “We  ought  never  to  have  been  part- 
ed.” they  sob  in  each  other’s  arms.  England, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  agree  to  watch  France.  “ It 
,,V;is  all  very  well  while  she  fought  in  Italy  for  an 
iidea,"  growls  England;  “ hut  when  she  lights  for 
provinces  [Savoy,  etc.],  bless  my  soul ! that’s  an 
•entirely  different  thing.”  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ler England  says  to  Austria,  who  leans  upon  her 
arm  “ Austria,  dear ! if  Hungary  rises  and  Russia 
interferes  it  will  not  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  Eu- 

’sTOpC.” 

Meanwhile  France  sits  silent  while  Italy,  with 
a murmur  of  joy  at  the  incredible  deliverance, 
hastens  to  the  side  of  Garibaldi ; so  that  the  tid- 
ings of  his  advance  clear  the  way,  and  the  prestige 
of  his  genius  frees  his  country  by  bloodless  battle. 

The  Bourbon  has  left  Naples:  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  let  us  hope  forever.  What  next  ? 
Why,  the  Pope  comfortably  housed  in  the  Vati- 
can,"with  the  spacious  garden  to  air  himself  in,  and 
no  perplexing  cares  of  temporal  state  beyond  the 
garden-wall.  It  is  sunny  and  silent  that  Vatican 
garden.  Pagan  statues  serve  as  the  genii  of  fount- 
ains and  grottoes.  There  are  sombre  cypresses  and 
twinkling  ilexes,  and  gravel-paths  of  meditation 
between.  The  Vatican  palace  is  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.  It  is  spacious,  and  splendid  with 
treasures  of  art.  St.  Peter’s  is  close  at  hand — in 
fact,  a chapel  of  ease  to  tile  Vatican — where  his 
Holiness  can  go  to  church  and  preach  when  he 
pleases. 

This  is  manifestly  better  than  to  be  bothered 
with  such  tuppenny  mundane  affairs  as  the  tem- 
poral politics  of  the  Roman  Campugna  and  the  City 
of  Home ; although,  if  you  can  get  the  people  to 
agree  to  try  it,  you  might  retain  the  city  for  the 
appanage  of  the  Pope. 

Now  France  wants  him  limited  to  the  Vatican 
and  its  purlieus,  and  England  will  not  object  to 
that  arrangement.  Russia  is  schismatic,  and  holds 
to  the  Greek  Church.  Is  Austria  likely  to  try  to 
hul  l the  triple  crown  on  to  the  slippery  brows  of 
ill  is  Holiness?  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  derange  the 
• equilibrium  of  Europe.  Properly  speaking,  the 
Papal  States  have  never  been  a Power.  They 
dm ve  been  a convenient  “ Guy”  for  Austria;  and, 
since  1849,  for  France.  If  the  French  troops  were 
ito  he  withdrawn  to-morrow,  the  Pope  would  take 
French  leave  of  Rome  to-night.  Nor  ought  any 
one  to  be  surprised  if  any  steamer  should  bring 
news  iif  a letter  from  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Holy 
Father,  assuring  him  of  his  protection  as  Pope,  and 
begging  him  not  to  oppose  himself  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  his  States,  his  faithful  servants  in  the 
Liird.  hut  not  hv  any  Divine  appointment  his  loyal 
su1  jects  in  the  State. 

I ‘robably  Garibaldi’s  road  to  Rome  lies  through 

Venice. 


SOME  NEW  HOOKS. 

(Ink  of  the  pleasant  points  of  a Lounger’s  life 
is,  that  good  books  are  occasionally  sent  to  him; 
most  of  which  he  reads,  and  all  of  which  lie  would 
notice  if  he  could,  and  if  such  a proceeding  would 
not  instantly  turn  his  columns  of  miscellaneous 
conversation  into  an  exclusively  literary  depart- 
ment. Besides,  should  he  do  so,  there  is  no  know- 
ing but  that  the  poet  and  philosopher  who  writes 
the  “ book  notices”  (whenever  he  can  get  a chance, 
but  that  is  not  very  often)  would  take  to  Loung- 
ling.  However,  any  true  Lounger  will  sometimes 
[happen  in  at  the  book  stores,  and  turn  over  the 
books,  and  run  his  eye  along  the  pages  to  catch  the 
’.flavor,  as  it  were. 

And  the  pleasantest  possible  flavor  he  will  find 
it  to  be  if  he  chances  upon  the  little,  very  little 
■volume  of  “Lectures  upon  the  Physical  Forces,” 
by  Faraday.  It  is  a little  hook  of  great  value  to 
little  people.  For  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  Faraday  is  Professor,  he  deliver- 
ed, during  the  last  Christmas  holidays,  a series  of 
g,'x.  simple  lectures,  in  which  the  great  principles 
of  g.’»vity,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  etc.,  are 
set  for.*!'  ‘Il  a really  delightful  manner.  With  the 
illustrati ve  experiments  for  which  Faraday  is  fa- 
mous, and  which  are  all  mentioned  in  the  book, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  young  people  must  have 
been  immense.  The  lectures  were  taken  down 
phonographicallyv  and  in  speaking  it  seems  the 
learned  Professor,  like  other  Englishmen,  uses 
phrases  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  ex- 
clusively American.  On  page  117  he  says  : “Sup- 
pose I take  a pellet  oi*  cotton,  and  moisten  it  with 

a little  ether,  and  put  it  into  a glass  tube / 

expect  I shall  lie  able,  etc.”  The  frank  colloquial- 
ism of  these  lectures  is  charming. 

“Wheat  and  Tares”  is  a brief,  brisk  little  story 
of  English  life  to-day.  It  is  sharp  and  racy,  and, 
withal,  a tragedy  of  a kind  much  more  frequent 
than  the  mere  novel  reader  supposes. 

In  the  “ Queens  of  Society”  we  have  a series  of 
brilliant  sketches  of  such  women  as  the  Duchess 
of  -Marlborough,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
Miss  Landon,  Madame  de  S6vigne,  Madame  de 
Stacl,  Recamier,  and  Maintenon,  Mary  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  upon  whom  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the 
best  of  epitaphs: 

“ Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 

Death  ! ere  thou  kill'st  such  another 
Fair,  amt  good,  and  learned  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee.” 

It  is  a kind  of  book  always  most  entertaining  from 
dhe  detailed  glimpses  of  manners  aiul  character. 

And  here  is  the  first  issue,  being  the  eleventh 
volume,  of  the  sumptuous  American  edition  of 
Lord  Bacon’s  works.  It  a reprint. of  tflnvLon- 
•<lon  edition,  and  is  not  inferior ’to  it.  It  is  an  hon- 


or to  the  public  taste  that  demands,  the  enterprise 
that  undertakes,  and  the  skill  that  executes  such 
a work  as  this.  The  editor-in-chief  is  .lamesSped- 
ding — the  J.  S.  of  Tennyson’s  poem.  Ever}’  man 
who  has  at  heart  the  honor  and  success  of  our  pub- 
lishing and  printing  crafts,  and  the  improvement 
of  literary  taste  by  making  the  best  books  the  most 
attractive,  will  sincerely  wish  a large  sale  of  this 
noble  work. 

The  second  volume  of  Palfrey’s  “ History  of  New 
England”  has  been  recently  published,  and  is  as 
admirable  as  its  predecessor.  The  opening  chap- 
ter upon  primitive  manners  and  customs  of  New 
England  is  full  of  curious  interest.  The  volume 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  year  1668. 


SHAKESPEARIAN  A. 

Two  or  three  weeks  since,  the  Lounger  quoted 
from  the  London  Saturday  Review  some  very  ab- 
surd attempts  to  convict  Mr.  Godwin,  the  historian, 
of  plagiarism  in  his  history.  The  same  spirit  of 
literary  discourtesy  which  so  frequently  manifests 
itself  in  English  notices  of  American  performances 
is  betrayed  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq  , in 
his  late  “ Dictionary  of  old  English  plays.”  In  an 
appendix  to  that  work  he  gives  a list  of  “ Editions 
of  Shakespeare,”  and  lie  names  every  edition  but 
that  of  Richard  Grant  White,  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful, comprehensive,  and  sensible  of  all.  Mr.  White’s 
Shakespeare  is  a triumph  of  special  scholarship, 
which  the  English  Sliaki  spearians,  naturally,  per- 
haps, hut  rather  ungenerously,  might  find  conven- 
ient not  to  name.  But  from  many  of  them  it  has 
received  the  warmest  recognition.  That  Sir.  Hal- 
liwell  omits  it  can  not  be  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Mr.  White’s  commentary  is  the  application  of  com- 
mon sense  to  Shakespeare  ; and  his  estimate  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  Colli  r folio  is  now  verified 
l»y  general  acceptation.  There  is  something  so 
especially  unjust  in  depriving  a scholar  of  the  fair 
reputation  of  his  work,  that  the  Lounger  is  glad  to 
join  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  in  expos- 
ing the  omission  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s  list. 


muii,  uxxu  xs  not  niierxox  xu  si>.  n xo  au  xiuxi-  i in  mo  i> 
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TIIE  LATE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Of  course  this  title  does  not  indicate  the  punc- 
tual young  potentate  who  meets  all  his  appoint- 
ments so  promptly — hut  his  grand-uncle,  the  late 
lamented  monarch  George  the  Fourth,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  In  the  next  number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine Mr.  Thackeray’s  paper  upon  that  Prince  will 
be  published,  and  from  the  sheets  of  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Cornhill  the  Lounger  snatches  these  rem- 
iniscences of  him  by  the  same  hand : 

“ Elderly  gentlemen  were  in  their  prime,  old  men  in 
tlicir  middle  age,  when  he  reigned  over  us.  His  imago 
remains  on  coins;  on  a picture  or  two  hanging  hero  and 
there  in  a Club  or  old-fashioned  dining-room  ; on  horse- 
back, ns  at  Trafalgar  Square,  for  example,  where  I defy 
any  monarch  to  look  more  uncomfortable.  lie  turns  up 
in  sundry  memoirs  and  histories  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  days;  in  Mr.  Massey's  History ; in  the 
Buckingham  and  Grenville  Correspondence;  and  gen- 
tlemen who  have  accused  a certain  writer  of  disloyalty 
are  referred  to  those  volumes  to  see  whether  the  picture 
drawn  of  George  is  overcharged.  Charon  lias  paifdled 
him  off;  lie  lias  mingled  with  the  crowded  republic  of 
the  dead.  His  effigy  smiles  from  a canvas  or  two. 
Breecliless  he  bestrides  his  steed  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
I believe  lie  still  wears  his  robes  at  Madame  Tussaud’s 
(Madame  herself  having  quitted  Baker  Street  and  life, 
and  found  him  she  modeled  t’other  side  the  Stygiun 
stream).  On  the  head  of  a five-shilling  piece  we  still 
occasionally  come  upon  him,  with  St.  George,  the  drag- 
on-slayer, on  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  All  me!  did 
this  George  slay  many  dragons?  Was  lie  a brave,  He- 
roic champion,  and  rescuer  of  virgins?  Weill  well! 
have  yon  and  I overcome  all  the  dragons  that  assail  list 
come  alive  and  victorious  out  of  all  the  caverns  which 
we  have  entered  in  life,  and  succored,  at  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  all  poor  distressed  persons  in  whose  naked  limbs 
the  dragon  Poverty  is  about  to  fasten  his  fangs,  whom 
tiie  dragon  Crime  is  poisoning  with  his  horrible  breath, 
and  about  to  crunch  up  and  devour?  O my  royal  liege  ! 
<>  my  gracious  prince  and  warrior!  You  a champion  to 
fight  that  monster?  Your  feeble  spear  ever  pierce  that 
slimy  paunch  or  plated  back? 

“The  old  were  middle-aged,  the  elderly  were  in  their 
prime,  then,  thirty  years  since,  when  yon  royal  George 
was  still  fighting  tiie  dragon.  As  for  you,  my  pretty 
lass,  with  your  saucy  hat  and  golden  tresses  tumbled  in 
your  net,  and  you,  my  spruce  young  gentleman  in  your 
mandarin’s  cap  (the  young  folks  at  the  country-place 
where  I am  staying  are  so  attired),  your  parents  were 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  wore  short  frocks  and  short 
jackets,  at  the  date  of  this  five-shilling  piece.  Only  to- 
day I met  a dog-cart  crammed  witli  children— children 
with  mustaches  and  mandarin  caps — children  witli  saucy 
hats  and  hair-nets — children  in  short  frocks  and  knick- 
erbockers (surely  the  prettiest  boy’s  dress  tliat  lias  ap- 
peared these  hundred  years) — children  from  twenty  years 
of  ago  to  six ; and  father,  with  mother  by  his  side,  driv- 
ing in  front — and  on  father’s  countenance  I saw  that  very 
laugh  which  I remember  perfectly  in  tiie  time  when  this 
crown  piece  was  coined— in  his  time,  in  King  George’s 
time,  when  we  were  school-boys  seated  on  tiie  same  form. 
Tiie  smile  was  just  as  broad,  as  bright,  as  jolly,  as  I re- 
member it  in  the  past — unforgotten,  though  not  seen  or 
thought  of,  for  how  many  decades  of  years,  and  quite 
and  instantly  familiar,  though  so  long  out  of  sight. 

“Any  contemporary  of  that  coin  who  takes  it  up  and 
reads  tiie  inscription  round  the  laureled  head,  ‘Georgius 
IV.  Britanniarum  Rex.  Fid.  Def.  1823,’  if  lie  will  but  look 
steadily  enough  at  the  round,  and  utter  the  proper  in- 
cantation, I dare  say  may  conjure  back  his  life  there. 
Look  well,  my  elderly  friend,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  ? 
First,  I see  a Sultan,  with  hair,  beautiful  hair,  and  a 
crown  of  laurels  round  his  head,  and  his  name  is  Geor- 
gius Rex.  Fid.  Def.,  and  so  on.  Now  the  Sultan  has  dis- 
appeai-ed  ; and  what  is  tliat  I see  ? A boy — a boy  in  a 
jacket.  He  is  at  a desk ; he  has  great  books  before  him, 
Latin  and  Greek  books  and  dictionaries.  Yes,  but  be- 
hind the  great  books,  which  he  pretends  to  read,  is  a lit- 
tle one,  with  pictures,  which  he  is  really  reading.  It  is 

yCBi  j can  read  now — it  is  tiie  “Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,” 

by  tiie  author  of  “ Waverley”— or,  no,  it  is  “ Life,  in 
London ; or,  tiie  Adventures  of  Corinthian  Tom,  Jere- 
miah Hawthorn,  and  their  friend  Bob  Logic,"  by  Pierce 
Fgan;  and  it  lias  pictures— oh!  such  funny  pictures! 
As  he  reads,  there  comes  behind  the  boy,  a man,  a der- 
vish, in  a black  gown,  like  a woman,  and  a black  square 
cap,  and  lie  has  a hook  in  each  hand,  and  he  seizes  the 
boy  who  is  reading  the  picture-book,  and  lays  his  head 
upon  one  of  Ills  books,  and  smacks  it  with  the  other. 
Tiie  boy  makes  faces,  and  so  tliat  picture  disappears. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  I give  you  nxy  honor, 


all  the  dancers  at  the  opera  were  as  beautiful  as  Ilouris. 
Even  in  'William  IV.’s  time,  when  I think  of  lluvernay 
prancing  in  as  the  Bayadere— I say  it  was  a vision  of 
loveliness  such  us  mortal  eyes  can’t  see  nowadays.  How 
well  I remember  the  tune  to  which  she  used  to  appear! 
Kaled  used  to  say  to  the  Sultan,  ‘My  lord,  a troop  of 
tnose  dancing  and  sing-ging  gurls  called  Bayaderes  ap- 
proaches,’ and,  to  tiie  clash  of  cymbals  and  tiie  thump- 
ing of  my  lieurt,  in  she  used  to  dance  I There  has  never 
been  any  tiling  like  it — never.  There  never  will  be — I 
laugh  to  scorn  old  people  who  tell  me  about  your  Noblet, 
your  Montessu,  your  Vestris,  your  Paris ot — pshaw,  the 
senile  twaddlers ! And  tiie  impudence  of  tiie  young  men, 
witli  their  music  and  their  dancers  of  to-day  1 I tell  you 
tiie  women  are  dreary  old  creatures.  I tell  you  one  air 
in  an  opera  is  just  like  another,  and  they  send  all  ra- 
tional creatures  to  sleep.  All,  Ronzi  de  Bcgnis,  thou 
lovely  one!  Ah,  Caradori,  thou  smiling  angel  1 Ah, 
Malibran!  Nay,  I will  come  to  modern  times,  and  ac- 
knowledge tliat  Lablachc  was  a very  good  singer  thirty 
years  ago  (though  Porto  was  the  boy  for  me) ; and  then 
we  had  Ambrogetti,  and  Gurioni,  and  Douzelli,  a rising 
young  singer. 

“ But  what  is  most  certain  and  lnmcntable  is  the  de- 
cay of  stage  beauty  since  the  days  of  George  IV.  Think 
of  Sontag ! I remember  lier  in  Otello  and  the  Donna  del 
Lago,  in  ’28.  I remember  being  behind  the  scenes  at 
the  opera  (where  numbers  of  us  young  fellows  of  fashion 
used  to  go),  and  seeing  Sontag  let  her  hair  fall  down  over 
her  shoulders  previous  to  her  murder  by  Douzelli. 
Young  fellows  have  never  seen  beauty  like  that , heard 
such  a voice,  seen  such  hair,  such  eyes.  Don’t  tell  me  I 
A man  who  has  been  about  town  since  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  ought  lie  not  to  know  better  than  you 
young  lails  who  have  seen  nothing  ? Tiie  deterioration 
of  women  is  lamentable ; and  tiie  conceit  of  the  young 
fellows  more  lamentable  still,  tliat  they  won’t  see  this 
fact,  but  persist  in  thinking  their  time  as  good  as  ours. 

“Bless  me!  when  I was  a lad  the  stage  was  covered 
with  angels,  who  sang,  acted,  and  danced.  When  I re- 
member the  Adelplii,  and  the  actresses  there:  when  I 
think  of  Miss  Chester,  and  Miss  Love,  and  Mrs.  Serle  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  and  her  forty  glorious  pupils — of  tiie 
Opera  and  Noblet,  and  the  exquisite  young  Tuglioni, 
and  Pauline  Leroux,  and  a host  more!  One  much-ad- 
mired being  of  those  days  I confess  I never  cared  for, 
and  that  was  the  chief  male  dancer — a very  important 
personage  then,  with  a bare  neck,  bare  arms,  a tunic, 
and  a lint  and  feathers,  who  used  to  divide  the  applause 
with  the  ladies,  nud  who  lias  now  sunk  down  a trap-door 
forever.  And  this  frank  ndniission  ought  to  show  tliat  I 

am  not  your  mere  twaddling  laudator  temporis  acti 

your  old  fogy  who  can  see  uo  good  except  lu  his  own 
time." 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  HOLY  SEE. 

Pitt  this  and  tliat  together.  This  is  one  of  Reuter’s 
telegrams : 

“PKncGiA,  Avgust  80. 

“ General  t.nmoriciere,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  lias  directed  his 
troops  to  plunder  any  town  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
should  rise  in  insurrection.” 

That  which  follows  Is  a paragraph  front  the  THmes: 

“ A Lorktto  Vow.— General  Lamoriciere  went  on  the  15th  of  last 
month  to  the  famous  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretta,  amt  having, 
like  other  pilgrims,  offered  his  devotions  at  the  shrine,  solemnly  en- 
gaged  to  present  there,  ex  volo,  the  sword  which  he  now  brandishes 
on  the  Pope’s  behalf,  aa  soon  as  he  shall  hare  delivered  the  Pontifical 
throne  from  all  its  enemies.” 

Lamoiiciere’s  order  of  tiie  day,  appropriately  dated  at 
Perugia,  would,  if  it  stood  alone,  seem  the  proclamation 
of  a miscreant  Taken,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
gross  and  monstrous  act  of  fetichism  which  he  performed 
at  Loretto,  it  enables  charity  to  hope  tliat  he  may  possi- 
bly be  a madman. 

ITomebttg  or  Httmeiiuo. — The  Spirit-rapping  mania 
may  be  a moral  disease  indeed  ; but  it  has  also  a materi- 
al aspect.  May  it  not  be  considered  as  a species  of  im- 
post/; ume  t 

“ Sir,  our  party  has  a quick  way  of  using  up  rascals," 
said  a recent  canvasser  at  Brighton  to  an  elector  who 
would  not  promise  him  his  vote.  “ No  doubt  of  it,  Sir," 
was  tiie  reply;  “a  party  tliat  makes  such  habitual  use 
of  rascals  must  use  many  of  them  up;  tools  can’t  last 
always.” 

EXIT  BOMBALINO. 

Tiie  Earthquake  growls  beneatii  his  feet, 

Vesuvius  banks  her  fires,  o’erhead. 

Bewildered  Sbirri  through  the  street 
Slink  with  a tamed  and  timorous  tread. 

Tiie  priest  holds  up  his  trembling  hands, 

In  vain,  to  sainted  Januaries; 

Tiie  Despot’s  hungry  hireling  bands 
Begin  to  deem  their  pay  precarious: 

Armed  Retribution  pours  its  force 
From  Spartivent  to  Porto  Fino  ; 

Resistance  melts  before  its  course — 

Et  exit  Lombalino  [ 

No  friend  in  this,  his  hour  of  need, 

No  hope  or  hold  in  his  despair  1 
Eacli  stay  turns  out  a broken  reed, 

Each  safeguard  hath  become  a snare. 

Tiie  rogues  who  were  so  swift  to  serve 
Are  even  swifter  to  betray, 

Eacli  back  that  bent  in  supplest  curvo 
On  readiest  hinges  turns  away. 

What  faith  is  bought  by  fear  or  gold, 

’Tis  time,  at  length,  that  even  he  know 

Ilis  soldiers  false,  his  courtiers  cold — 

En  exit  Bombalinol 

Ilis  dungeons  have  giv’n  up  their  dead, 

Or,  worse,  their  living-dead  restored. 

Truth  lifts,  amazed,  her  muffled  head. 

Unchecked  for  once  by  stick  or  sword. 

And  from  the  light  tliat  beams  about 
Her  sorely-scarred  yet  stately  brow. 

Shrink  back,  abashed,  the  loathsome  rout 
That  battened  in  the  dark  till  now. 

Amidst  such  greeting  and  good-will, 

As  subjects  unto  King  or  Queen  owe, 

Who’ve  ruled  but  by  tiie  powers  of  ill — 

Sic  exit  Bombalinol 

And  Garibaldi's  face  is  worn 
Where  this  King's  image  ought  to  be; 

And  Garibaldi’s  name  is  borne 
On  wings  of  blessing  o'er  tiie  sea. 

At  Garibaldi's  summons  spring 
Men’s  ready  hearts,  and  hands,  and  treasure, 
Before  him  Italy  dotli  fling 
Her  new-roused  life  in  stintless  measure. 

But  now  alone  against  a host, 

And  now  a host,  as  land  and  sea  know, 
Unboasting  he  caps  Caisar’s  boast — * 

Et  exit  Bombalinol 

So  be  it  still,  when  powers  of  III 
And  powers  of  Good,  for  issue  met, 

Hand  against  hand,  and  brand  to  brand, 

In  Armageddon’s  fight  are  set! 

May  Evil  bIiow  what  rotten  roots 
Its  hugest  upas-growth  confirm, 

And  Good  make  known  what  mighty  shoots 
Are  latent  in  its  smallest  germ.  ’ 

With  jubilee  and  joyous  din, 

From  Sicily  to  San  Marino, 

Lo!  Garibnldi  enters  in, 

Et  exit  Bombalinol 


SAVE  ME  FROM  MY  FRIENDS. 


Who  raised  up  Italy  (no  matter  why)— 

The  Austrian  legions  to  defy? 

Who  spoke  a speech  (as  under  Milan’s  duomo 
He  rode  with  II  Be  Galantuomo) 

That  on  the  heart  of  Italy  so  wrought 
(No  matter  what  lie  thought). 

It  fused  a rush  of  units  to  a nation— 

Furnished  cement  to  annexation — 

Gave  Garibaldi  room  and  verge  to  grow— 

An  avalanche  from  Hakes  of  snow — 

And  fixed  the  point  cTappui  to  twist  the  rope 
That  soon  or  late  must  hang  the  Pope  ? 

Let  us  not  stay  to  ask  the  “how"  or  “why," 

This  man,  for  once,  looked  high. 

And  spoke,  as  one  witli  faitli  in  a good  cause, 
Who  champions  Heaven’s  laws; 

But  own  the  baud  that  did  what  his  has  done. 
Sure  as  light  follows  sun, 

Sowed  seeds  of  death  in  that  old  Papal  power 
Which  France  props  at  this  hour. 

Let  Persigny  employ  his  special  pleading, 

His  priestly  gulls  misleading; 

’Tis  no  less  true  tiie  Church's  eldest  son 
The  deed  of  patricide  has  done; 

That  liis  sword  undermined  St.  Peter’s  cliair. 
Which  now  iris  bayonets  up-benr. 

Tliat  Pio  Nono’s  prayer,  on  bended  knee, 

Is,  or  at  least  should  be — 

“’Gainst  foes  leave  me  alone  to  gain  my  ends, 
But  save — oli  save  me  frorq  my  friends  /” 

Rogers,  the  poet,  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the  “body 
of  a malefactor,  who  was  hanged  in  chains,  disappear- 
ing in  the  night.  Nearly  a fortnight  afterward  it  was 
again  dangling  in  the  air,  and  looked  as  if  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  The  man  on  the  first  occasion 
was  not  quite  dead.  A farmer  and  Ills  son  passing  by 
heard  liis  groan,  took  him  home,  and  nursed  him.  When 
lie  recovered  they  were  awoke  by  a noise,  and  found  their 
guest  at  Iris  old  trade — packing  up  every  article  of  value 
in  tiie  lions  . They  agreed  that  lie  would  he  better  re- 
turned to  tiie  place  from  whence  lie  came,  and  re-stran- 
gling  him,  they  put  him  back  into  the  iron  case  on  the 
gibbet" 

“ Appearances”  to  Let. — A female  usurer  lias  been 
prosecuted  for  extortion  in  Palis,  and  of  tile  revelations 
on  the  trial  the  following  is  a part:  “Mademoiselle  Le- 
vdque  had  a partner,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  infnntry  of- 
ficer of  the  name  of  St  Cirque,  who  used  to  act  as  an 
intermediate  agent  between  certain  of  her  ‘clients’  and 
herself.  The  kind  of  business  will  best  appear  from  the 
following  extract  from  a business  letter  to  liis  fair assoa'Je.* 
‘ If  you  have  a diamond  ring  wortli  600  francs,  I know  a 
young  man  who  wants  one  to  go  into  society  with.  He 
would  rent  it  for  twenty  francs  a month.  Another  friend 
of  mine  wants  a 500-dollar  note,  just  to  show  off  when  ho 
opens  his  card-case.  He  would  rent  it  for  twenty-five 
francs  a month.’  ” 


A phrenologist  has  been  examining  Queen  Victoria's 
head ; says  that  lie  finds  the  bump  of  udhesiveness  quite 
sadly  deficient,  if  it  existed  there  at  all.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  this  gentleman,  we  must  state  tliat  the  Queen’s 
head  under  examination  was  a postage-stamp. 

It  being  hinted  to  a barrister,  who  was  wearying  the 
court  with  a long  and  dull  argument,  that  lie  ought  to 
bring  it  to  a close,  he  angrily  replied,  “I  will  speak  as 
long  as  I please!’’— “You  have  spoken  longer  than  you 
please  already,”  said  his  antagonist. 

Murat  one  day  complaining  to  Nausonty  that  the  cav- 
alry had  not  vigorously  executed  a charge,  Nausonty  re- 
plied, “ The  horses  have  no  patriotism ; the  soldiers  fight 
without  bread,  but  the  horses  insist  on  oats.” 


A certain  divine  gave  out  a psalm  to  liis  choristers, 
who  attempted  to  set  it  to  a new  tune;  but  having  made 
a blunder,  the  clergyman,  when  lie  came  to  that  part  of 
the  Litany,  “ Lord  have  mercy  on  us  miserable  sinners !’’ 
in  his  turn  made  another  blunder,  and  read  it  as  follows: 
“ Lord  have  mercy  on  our  miserable  singers  1” 


Shop-keeper.  “Yes,  I have  some  eggs  that  can’t  be 

“ Can’t  be  beaten  P’ 
r.  “No, 
market  to  beat  them." 

Customer.  “They  won’t  answer  my  purpose  at  all, 
then.  How  can  eggs  be  made  into  sponge-cakes  without 
you  can  beat  them  ?" 


Lord  Braxficld,  a Scotch  judge,  once  said  to  an  elo- 
quent culprit  at  the  bur,  “You’re  a vera  clever  chic!, 
mon ; hut  I’m  thinking  ye  wad  he  naue  tiie  waur  o’  a 
hangin. 


A toper,  being  on  a visit  to  a neighboring  squire,  when 
a very  small  glass  was  set  before  him  after  dinner,  pulled 
the  servant  by  tiie  skirts,  and  thus  expostulated  with  him: 
“ What  is  this  glass  for?  Does  your  muster  wisli  tokeeD 
lue  here  all  night?”  „ 


Mntoisi,  a Frencli  physician,  was  so  fond  of  administer- 
ing medicine,  tliat,  seeing  nil  the  phials  and  pill-boxes 
of  his  patient  completely  emptied,  and  ranged  in  order 
on  the  mantle-piece,  lie  said,  “ Ah,  Sir,  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  attend  you— you  deserve  to  be  ill.” 


Two  workmen,  passing  a nicely-cushioned  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  for  one  of  tiie  great  Manchester  cotton 
lords  at  his  coiniting-liouso  door,  one  said  to  the  other, 
“Bill,  I'm  dnrnt  if  I shouldn’t  loik  to  liavo  a drive  out 
in  that’ero  fine  coach.”— “Then  thee  get  in,  Juck,"  was 
the  reply,  “ and  they’ll  very  soon  drive  thee  out." 

A country  girl  recently  asked  a town  acquaintance  to 
go  with  her  to  ptirchuse  some  articles,  and  to  act  as 
spokeswoman.  They  entered  a shop,  and  tiie  girl  asked, 

“Have  you  any  hose  ?" 

“I  don’t  want  hoes,”  6aid  the  country  maiden;  “I 
want  stockings." 


MR.  MESSENGER’S  SHEEP. 

The  sheep,  of  which  we  publish  an  engraving  on 
the  following  page,  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Messen- 
ger. Ihe  Hampshire  Down  sheep  are  of  ihe  stock 
of  Francis  Build,  Esq.,  of  Hatch  Warren,  Hamp- 
shire, England,  and  were  imported  by  the  present 
owner.  They  possess  greater  kindness  of  nature 
and  are  more  easily  fatted  than  the  South  Down 
sheep  (on  which  they  are  an  improvement).  They 
are  admirably  adapted  to  extreme  climates,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hardiness  of  their  nature.  They 
have  won  several  prizes  in  England ; and  have  suc- 
cessfully competed  in  this  country  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  (see  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc.,  1858); 
American  Institute,  1859;  and  at  all  county  fairs 
at  which  they  have  been  exhibited.  They  are  of 
larger  growth  than  the  South  Down,  and  are  prob- 
ably the  finest  mutton  sheep  found  in  Europe. 
They  are  the  property  of  Thomas  Messenger,  Esq., 
Clarence  Hall,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 

The  Leicester  sheep  arc  also  a mutton  sheep. 
They  are  long-wooled,  much  lighter  built  than  the 
Hampshire  Down,  and  not  so  hardy ; hence  they 
do  bet)©rf^Qjif|||  jn^f<fftipp|climate8.  They  were 
rted,  and  are  owned  by  the  same  gentleman. 


I imported,  aiTd  are  owned  by  the  same  gentleni 
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RESIDENCE  OF  RALPH  FARNHAM,  AT  ACTON,  MAINE 


‘Why,  General  Gates,  you  don’t  seem  like 
a general;  you  look  like  an  old  granny.’ 
‘Well,’ replied  Gates,  ‘I  am  a very  good 
one  then,  for  I delivered  you  of  10,000  sol- 
diers.’ ” 

At  my  request  Mr.  Farnhnm  turned  his 
head  so  as  to  give  me  a profde  view,  and 
while  I was  employed  in  making  a careful 
sketch  of  the  contour  of  his  face,  he  was 
engaged  in  pleasant  conversation  about 
Newburyport  and  Boston.  The  former,  he 
said,  he  had  visited  for  the  first  time  eighty- 
jive  years  ago,  and  preserved  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  place.  Boston  he  delighted 
j to  talk  about,  and  wished  that  he  could  go 
there  once  more.  Ilis  last  visit  to  Boston 
was  in  1853,  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
spent  some  time  “ with  Luther  Drew,  who 
lived  in  Boylston  Street,  but  he  is  now 
dead.”  I mention  this  to  show  that  not 
only  events  of  his  younger  days  are  readily 
recalled,  but  that  those  which  have  recent- 
ly occurred  are  not  pushed  out  of  his  mem- 
ory. The  celebrated  “dark  day”  is  very 
fresh  in  his  recollection ; but  the  length  of 
his  memory  is  somewhat  amazing  when  he 
tells  you  about  cutting  his  foot  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  that  “ it  is  just  a hun- 
<•  dred  years  ago.” 

Ralph  Farnhain  was  horn  in  Lebanon,  Me., 
which  is  south  of  the  town  where  he  now  lives. 
He  has  never  been  sick,  is  temperate,  is  an  early 
riser,  has  a good  appetite,  and  is  at  peace  with 
man  and  God.  For  eighty  years  he  has  been  an 
humble  follower  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church  of  Acton. 
There  is  something  truly  beautiful  in  his  trustful 
piety,  in  his  bright  hopes  of  heaven.  Even-  day 
the  Word  of  God  is  his  encouragement,  joy,  and 
consolation ; and  twice  each  day  he  retires  to  his 
closet  for  private  communion  with»his  Maker.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  burdens  of  age  exempt 
him  from  those  happy  duties  which  are  more  and 
more  fitting  him  for  the  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

He  seems  to  have  a keen  relish  for  reading  of 
what  is  going  on  at  the  present  time.  The  past, 
and  his  hopeful  future,  do  not  absorb  all  his 
thoughts.  When  I went  into  the  room  there 
were  plenty  of  newspapers  near  him.  Before  I 
left  I presented  him  with  a copy  of  that  day’s  Bos- 
ton Journal , the  widest  circulated  paper  in  New 


England,  and  he  received  it  with  eagerness.  As 
I was  leaving  the  room,  I cast  a last  look  at  the 
man  who  was  in  his  hundred  and  jiflh  year,  think- 
ing how  soon  must  he  pass  from  time  to  eternity. 
But  such  thoughts  vanished  when  I saw  him  look- 
ing earnestly  for  his  spectacles,  which  I had  dis- 
placed, and  heard  him  ask  for  them,  as  he  wished 
to  read  to-day's  newspaper!  This  gave  me  an  idea 
that  he  was  good  for  this  world  some  time  longer. 
I will  add  that  his  sight  is  quite  good,  only  the 
glasses  which  he  has  recently  used  have  been  laid 
aside,  and  he  has  taken  up,  as  better  suited  to  his 
eyes,  the  spectacles  which  twenty  years  ago  had 
become  unfit  for  his  use.  I would  that  I had  been 
optician  enough  to  tell  exactly. the  lenses  which 
he  requires. 

Every  year  since  he  attained  the  age  of  a cen- 
tury his  neighbors  have  celebrated  liis  birth-day. 
I have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Goddard,  formerly  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, a photograph  likeness  of  Mr.  Farnham,  which 
I forward.  Mr.  John  Townsend,  an  enterprising 
manufacturer  near  Mr.  Farnham’s,  informed  me 
that  it  is  their  intention,  if  the  old  Sergeant  lives 
to  his  hundred  and  sixth  birth-dav  (July  7,  1861), 
to  celebrate  it  with  unwonted  briiliancy,  and  they 
will  invite  Mr.  Everett  to  be  present  on  an  occasion 
so  interesting. 

I have  thus  been  particular  in  regard  to  this 
veteran  tfho  has  outlived  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  but  twenty-four  years  younger  than  his 
beloved  Commander-in-chief  when  that  Chief  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  American  Army  at 
Cambridge ; but  he  has  survived  Washington  more 
than  threescore  years. 


RALPH  FARNHAM,  AGED  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  YEARS,  SOLE  SURVIVOR  OF  BUNKER  HILL 


description  of  Ralph  Farnham’s  personal  appear- 
ance, surroundings,  etc. : 

A drive  of  six  miles  through  a beautiful  and 
picturesque  region  of  country  brought  me  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  J.  Farnham,  which  is  situated  upon 
a high  hill  commanding  a most  extended  view  of 
the  distant  White  Mountains.  I found  Mr.  Ralph 
Farnham  seated  in  an  arm-chair  surrounded  by 
newspapers,  while  not  far  away  from  him  was  the 
Bible,  which  he  terms  the  “ king  of  books.”  When 
introduced  to  him,  he  received  me  with  affability, 
and  was  at  no  loss  in  answering  the  many  and  va- 
rious questions  with  which  I plied  him.  Indeed, 
his  answers  were  exceedingly  prompt,  and  the 
pleasure  of  his  conversation  was  enhanced  by  a 
certain  piquancy  of  expression,  and  a cheerfulness 
extraordinary  in  one  of  his  age.  It  seemed  no  ef- 
fort of  memory  to  call  up  persons  and  places — their 
names  and  characteristics.  There  is  also  such  a 
modest}'  in  all  his  statements  that  you  feel  con- 
vinced of  their  truthfulness.  Another  agreeable 
feature,  of  a negative  character,  is, 
that  he  has  none  of  that  garrulous- 
ness which  is  too  often  the  sad  evi- 
dence of  nature’s  decay. 

He  gave  me  many  interesting  an- 
ecdotes of  the  Revolution,  together 
with  descriptions  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  his  second  campaign 
in  Rhode  Island  (where  he  says  he 
“ went  through  college,”  for  it  rained 
so  hard  while  they  were  engaged  in 
drilling  that  their  Colonel  ordered  j t 

them  into  University  Hall,  and  thus 
he  graduated),  and  he  also  gave  me 
some  new  views  of  the  Battle  of  Sar- 
atoga,  which  occurred  in  his  second 
campaign.  __ 

I asked  him  if  he  saw  General  Put- 
nam  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  S 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ twenty  times,  if  ,'v: ' 
once ; and  lie  rode  like  lightning,  ffiJSjaHgp 

his  horse’s  tongue  lolled  out  of  the  ||j||§SP 
mouth.  It  was  a hot  day,  and  I 
suppose  that  a hundred  horses  were  y 
killed  by  aid-de-camps  and  other  of- 
ficers  and  messengers  before  and  after  V 
the  action.”  vWR 

This  confirms  what  has  so  often 
been  said  of  “Old  Put’s”  riding  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  His  rec- 
ollections of  Washington,  Gates,  and 
others,  are  very  vivid.  Benedict  Ar- 
nold  he  describes  in  no  measured 
terms.  He  gave  me  the  following 
anecdote  in  connection  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga : 

“After  Burgnyne’s  surrender 
General  Gates  erected  a large  mar- 
quee, and  gave  a grand  dinner  to  the 
British  officers  ; and  when  they  were 
cracking  their  jokes  in  hicrh  glee, 

Burgoyne  said  to  General  Gates, 


THE  SOLE  SURVIVOR  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BUNKER  HILL. 

In  the  eloquent  oration  delivered  by  Hon.  Ed- 
wrard  Everett  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  this  year,  at 
Boston,  there  was  a touching  allusion  to  the  few 
remaining  relics  of  that  baud  of  worthies  who 
served  in  our  War  of  Independence.  Mr.  Everett, 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  a doubt  if  there  still 
existed  a single  American  soldier  who  beheld  that 
disastrous  British  victory  upon  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1775.  This  remark  of  Mr.  Everett 
has  called  forth  the  fact  that  in  Acton,  York  Coun- 
ty, Maine,  near  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire, 
resides  Ralph  Farnham,  who  is  now  in  his  one 
hundred  and  fjth  year,  and  who  enlisted  in  the 
American  army  in  May,  1775,  witnessed  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  served  a peaceful  second  campaign 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  concluded  his  military  career 
by  doing  duty  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  wdiere 
Burgoyne’s  fine  army  was  overcome  by  the  Amer- 
icans under  General  Gates.  We  publish  Mr.  Farn- 
ham’s portrait  herewith,  and  give  also  a view  of 
his  residence.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  was  among  the 
earliest  to  visit  Ralph  Farnham  in  his  secluded 
home  in  Maine.  We  learn  that,  since  the  results 
of  that  visit  were  made  known  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
through  the  daily  press,  there  has  been  a stream 
of  pilgrims  to  Acton,  where  the  hale,  bright,  and 
pious  old  man  receives  th.em  cordially,  and  recounts 
the  deeds  of  days  long  gone  by. 

Such,  however,  has  been  the  curiosity  to  see  the 
veteran,  coupled  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  to  give  him  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  his 
declining  days— for  his  pension  is  the  pitiful  sum 
of  $61  66 — that  a letter  of  invitation  has  been  ad- 
dressed him  bv'Governor  Banks,  of  Massachusetts, 
Hon.  Mayor  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
orett,  Hon.  Lemuel  Shaw,  late  Chief-Justice,  Will- 
iam Appleton,  Esq.,  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Brs.  Adams,  Gannett,  Blagden,  Stow,  and  Miner, 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Drs. 
Bigelow  and  Shurtlef,  Charles  G.  Green,  Esq., 
Hon.  Charles  Hale,  and  many  other  of  the  first 
Bostonians,  of  every  profession.  They  cordially 
invite  him  to  visit  Boston.  The  old  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  has  written  accepting  the  invitation  for 
the  8th  of  October,  when  no  doubt  a demonstration 
°n  a grand  scale  will  be  given  him.  Let  us,  how- 
®ver,  remind  our  Boston  friends  that  Old  Parr,  of 
England,  lived  long  beyond  his  hundredth  year, 
and  Was  a fine  healthy  man  when  a century  and  a 
alf  had  rolled  over  his  head,  but  was  killed  by 
e kindness  of  the  Londoners  on  his  visit  to  the 
nhsh  metropolis.  His  regular  habits  were  broken 
Up,  his  simple  diet  was  disregarded,  and  the  result 
?.®  death.  We  trust  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
1 take  place  in  regard  to  Ralph  Farnham,  and 
express  the  wish  that  he  may  yet  live  many  years 
° enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  this  life  can  give 
®n  old  man  whose  hopes  reach  beyond  the  grave. 

A friend  who  visited  him 


THE  GREAT  ELM  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND. 


One  warm,  sunshiny  August  day,  while  on  a 
tour  in  Western  Massachusetts,  I came  in  sight  of 
this  magnificent  tree,  which  a Boston  paper  names 
“ the  largest  in  New  England.” 

It  is  said  to  measure  about  30  feet  at  its  base,  and 
is  from  100  to  120  feet  in  height ; yet  its  greatness 
consists  not  so  much  in  its  height  as  in  the  broad 
spread  of  its  branches,  which  cover  an  area  of 
ground  in  diameter  twice  the  height  of  the  tree. 

Thousands  can  sit  in  its  shade  j and  here,  on  this 
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mid-summer  day,  I beheld  a vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. 

After  viewing  the  assembled  multitude  for  a 
short  time,  1 became  curious  to  know  what  had 
called  them  together. 

That  they  could  not  be  celebrating  the  glorious 
Fourth,  or  Washington's  Birthday,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  was  very  evident.  But  I was  not  doomed 
to  remain  long  in  doubt  as  to  its  cause. 

An  invitation,  kindly  extended  to  me  by  a by- 
stander, to  enter  the  indosure  was  accepted  with 
thanks ; and  on  mingling  with  the  crowd,  I soon 
learned  it  was  an  annual  social  gathering. 

Some  years  previous  a society,  called  the  “ Elm- 
Tree  Association,”  had  been  formed  under  the  au- 
spices of  Dr.  Orville  Dewey;  and  judging  from 
appearances,  it  was  at  the  present  time  in  a flour- 
ishing condition. 

This  monster  tree— a pet  of  the  Doctor’s — stands 
in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  his  country  residence,  the  home 
of  his  youth. 

And  a glorious  thing  has  this  Association  proved. 
Annually  it  calls  together  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  adjacent  towns  ; while  residents  in  other  and 
distant  States,  and  even  wanderers  on  foreign 
shores,  with  that  yearning  fondness  for  home 
which  all  have  experienced  who  have  been  long 
absent,  have,  since  this  society  was  formed,  return- 
ed again  to  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  and  met 
in  the  shade  of  the  noble  old  elm  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  their  youth. 

Speeches  appropriate  to  the  time  and  place — 
speeches  short  and  spicy — were  got  off  in  goodly 
numbers,  intermingled  with  poems  and  odes  ad- 
dressed to  the  tree,  and  so  laudatory  in  their  praise, 
that  no  wonder  the  green  boughs  blushed  scarlet 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  bowed  in  mod- 
esty to  the  passing  breeze. 

After  listening  to  some  soul-stirring  music,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  and  to  which  the  children, 
gay  as  butterflies,  kept  time  and  tune  on’tlie  green- 
sward, the  crowd  partook  of  the  delicacies  of  the 
season  which  the  ladies  had  temptingly  spread 
upon  beautifully  ornamented  tables. 

After  listening  to  the  gay  and  cutting  repartees 
which  were  thrown  back  and  forth  by  some  of  the 
distinguished  guests,  whom  Massachusetts  is  proud 
. to  class  among  her  sons,  I accepted  an  invitation 
to  enroll  my  name  as  a member  of  the  Association; 
and  then  retiring  a short  distance,  took  a sketch  of 
this  truly  wonderful  tree. 


THE  KATYDID’S  STORY. 

BY  ETHEL  LYNN. 

Only  a dream  of  the  soft  summer  moonlight ; 
Naught  but  a sound  in  the  tall  locust-trees ; 

Merely  a Katydid’s  life  and  confessions — 

One  of  the  last  of  her  long  reveries. 

Out  on  the  night  wind  floated  the  story*, 

Still  with  the  burden  it  carried  of  old; 

Close  at  my  elbow  flitted  a fain-, 

Interpreting  for  me  what  Katydid  told. 

Bending  the  tube  of  the  bright  trumpet-flower 
Down  till  it  nestled  close  up  to  my  ear, 

“List!”  said  the  voice  of  the  kind  little  spirit, 

“ Thus,  though  a mortal,  her  tale  you  shall  hear:” 

“I  am  old,  I am  cold, 

And  of  life  I am  aweary ; 

On  the  hill,  whispering  still, 

Autumn  winds  are  dreary. 

“ And  I sigh,  ere  I die, 

To  tell  what  I have  ever  hid — 

"Who  ‘ Katie’  was — what  the  cause 
M’hy  I murmur  ‘ Katie  did.’ 

“ Long  ago,  ere  the  snow 
Fell  on  vale  and  mountain ; 

Ere  I crept  aside  and  slept 

’Neath  the  moss  around  the  fountain, 

“•A  rosy  child  looked  up  and  smiled, 

When  I sung  my  vesper  story; 

While  moonlight,  still  and  white, 

Lit  her  grandsire’s  locks  so  hoary. 

“ Oft  he  said,  1 Curly  head, 

Don’t  you  hear  the  tale  she’s  telling? 

Tales  of  you  ! What  did  you  do, 

Thus  to  set  the  crickets  spelling?’ 

“ She  would  cry,  * ’Twas  not  I !’ 

Loud  I sung  this  burden  over: 

‘Katie  did— Katie  did — 

Ran  away  from  school  with  Rover !’ 

“ Then  the  maid,  ’neath  the  shado 
Of  the  locusts  met  a lover — 

Student  Joe,  speaking  low, 

Asked  to  win  and  wear  forever. 

“ Thus  I said,  while  her  head 
Bent  to  hide  the  blushes  flitting, 

‘ Katie  did — Katie  did — 

Naughty  Katie  gave  the  mitten !’ 

“ I remember,  in  September 
Came  a handsome  hunter  thither; 

Cruel  fate ! simple  Kate 

Lost  her  heart  when  he  went  hither. 

“ On  his  name  was  a stain, 

And  her  grandsire  bid  them  sever; 

Bid  her  bow  her  will,  and  vow 
Ne’er  to  meet  him  more  forever. 

* * * * * 

“ By  the  gate  lingers  Kate, 

Looking  back  at  home  deserted ; 

‘ Katie  did — Katie  did — 

Left  the  old  man  broken-hearted !’ 

“Thus  I sung,  while  she  clung 
To  her  handsome,  faithless  lover; 

For  I knew  the  tale  was  true — 

Bonnie  Kate  was  lost  forever. 
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#“Yet  once  more  to  the  door 

Came  the  maiden,  worn  and  weary; 

But  no  light  save  moon  light 

Lit  the  windows,  closed  and  dreary. 

“Wandering  still  to  yonder  hill, 

Where  a stone  was  death’s  white  token, 
Katie  cried — Katie  died — 

Katie’s  weary  heart  was  broken.” 

There  was  a bush,  and  the  wandering  night  wind 
Snatched  from  my  ear  the  bright  trumpet-flowery 
Midnight  bad  passed — fairies  had  flitted, 

Drooping  their  pinions,  shorn  of  their  power. 


BINGHAMTON  AND  THERE- 
ABOUTS. 

Lewis  House,  Binghamton,  Sept .,  I860. 

Traveling  eastward  by  the  Erie  rail  I became 
weary,  and,  like  another  pilgrim  that  we  have  all 
heard  of,  I turned  aside  to  rest.  But  not  into  any 
dark  place,  as  that  pilgrim  turned ; on  the  contra- 
ry, into  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  places,  with  sun- 
shine falling  through  the  first  yellow  leaves  of 
autumn  on  the  broad  piazza.  Let  me  recommend 
you  to  try  the  same  resting-place,  oh  ! iny  friend, 
even  at  Binghamton,  in  the  Lewis  House,  close  by 
the  railway  station.  It  is  not  every  oue  that  knows 
how  to  keep  a hotel,  but  certainly  Messrs.  Moult- 
er  & Brown  have  that  accomplishment.  Think  of 
being  aroused  in  the  morning  by  the  odor  of  unim- 
peachable Mocha,  and  seduced  from  the  last  nap 
by  the  certainty  that  the  pigeon  ami  chicken  will 
be  broiled  to  the  exact  turn  when  your  font  shall 
touch  the  last  step  of  the  stairway ! Think  of 
being  received  from  tlie  railroad,  dusty  and  weary, 
with  an  evening  supper-table  that  might  remind 
you  of  Very’s,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  cooking  is  plain,  hearty,  rich  American 
cooking,  instead  of  the  je  no  sais  quoi  mixtures  of 
France ! Let  no  tired  traveler  on  the  Erie  Road 
forget  mine  hosts  of  the  Lewis  House,  and  rush 
madly  by  on  express  trains,  dreaming  of  such  ac- 
commodations elsewhere,  for  elsewhere  along  the 
road  I doubt  you  will  not  find  them. 

But  these  presents,  oh!  friend,  are  not  designed 
to  puff  a hotel  or  praise  a landlord.  I have  com- 
menced thus  only  that  you  may,  by  a little  map- 
studving,  learn  where  I was  when  my  friend  Stee- 
vens  caught  me,  and  carried  me  off  to  shoot  a deer 
in  the  forests  of  Broome. 

I was  lying  half-awake,  dozing  and  dreaming 
of  the  soft  lapse  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  de- 
licious odor  of  the  Mocha — for  it  was  early  break- 
fast-time, and  there  were  some  poor  fellows  who 
were  off  on  the  railway  train  thus  untimely.  I 
was  dreaming  thus  when  I heard  a heavy  footfall 
along  the  passage,  and  then  a thundering  rap  on 
my  door  absolutely  threw  me  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Imagine  the  horror  of  a man  thus  rude- 
ly startled  from  dreamland  and  Mocha  into  a cold 
morning  twilight ! 

I will  not  say  what  emphatic  words  accompa- 
nied my  “ Who’s  there  ?”  for,  though  never  pro- 
fane, I do  sometimes  use  what  might  be  called  the 
pro/mium  vulgus,  or  the  low  grade  of  profane,  when 
uot  wholly  in  my  right  mind. 

“ Is  Peter in  here  ?” 

“No  such  person  here.”  Why  should  I ac- 
knowledge my  identity  to  a man  that  might,  as 
likely  as  not,  be  the  sheriff  after  some  man  of  my 
name.  Let  me  advise,  generally,  the  denial  of 
your  name  to  any  one  that  wakes  you  before  five  in 
tlie  morning. 

“ You  be  hanged,  Peter!  Open  the  door,  or  I’ll 
break  it  down  !”  And  the  application  of  a foot  to 
the  panel  lent  emphasis  to  the  assurance. 

“ Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful, 
did  you  come  from,  Doctor  ?"  I asked,  opening  the 
door  to  my  old  friend  and  ally  in  Sullivan  County 
forests,  Doctor  Benjamin  Steevens,  of  Steeveus- 
ville. 

“ Heard  you  were  here  as  we  were  driving  by, 
oh  our  way  for  deer.  Thought  it  best  to  turn  you 
out  and  take  you  with  us.  Come  along,  old  fel- 
low ! — can’t  wait  thirty  seconds!”  And  so  I was 
carried  off. 

Tlie  sun  rose  superbly!  Looking  back  into  the 
valley  we  saw  Binghamton  bathed  in  a white  mist 
that  was  lake-like.  The  air  was  frosty,  tlie  road 
fine,  and  the  cattle  in  splendid  order.  How  we 
rattled  up  hill  and  down  for  the  next  ten  miles, 
while  the  Doctor  and  I chatted ! The  road  then 
turned  off  into  a forest-path,  and  the  wheels  struck 
hero  and  there  against  stumps  and  rocks,  till  the 
old  wagon  groaned  in  agony.  But  we  kept  on  a 
halr-dozen  miles,  and  had  reached  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

v It  was  far  up  among  the  bills.  Wc  were  at  a 
log-house,  on  the  bank  of  a little  stream  which 
flowed  from  a broad  swamp  a mile  above,  and  the 
swamp  was  a favorite  feeding-place  of  deer  in  for- 
mer years,  known  to  very  few  of  the  people  liere- 
aboutSj  and  to  the  people  in  Binghamton,  I fan- 
cy, not  known  at  all.  The  Doctor  and  bis  two 
friends  had  provisions  and  blankets ; and  the  log- 
house,  though  empty,  was  clean.  The  stop  for  mo 
had  delayed  them,  in  fact,  an  hour,  so  that  the 
day*  was  well  advanced ; but  we  determined  to  put 
the  dogs  out  on  the  west  hill,  and  try  our  luck  at 
least  for  the  afternoon. 

My'  station  was  on  the  run  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  the  old  trees  lay  piled  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  and  here  I stood  all  the  blessed  afternoon, 
from  twelve  till  five  o’clock,  seeing  nothing. 

Seeing  nothing,  said  I ? Do  you  know  the 
splendor  of  the  old  forest?  the  grandeur  of  the 
dead  tnonarclis  overshadowed  in  their  long  graves 
of  moss  by  their  living  posterity  ? Do  you  know 
(ho  rich  soft  lights  of  the  western-going  sun  steal- 
ing through  the  silent  forest?  The  crimson  of  the 
early-changed  maples;  the  sombre  purple  of  the 
funereal  ash  ? All  these  I saw,  nor  wearied  of 
looking  at  them ; for  I am  a tired  citizen,  and  the 
forest  was  to  me  as  glorious  as  my  own  old  home 


in  the  country  would  be  if  I could  find  it  again ; 
but,  alas ! I never  can. 

Hark ! — the  hounds  are  rising  over  the  west 
hills!  Now  they  go  down  the  hollow,  and  their 
voices  are  lost — now  loud  again,  as  they  cross  the 
ridge;  and  now  with  a steady  advance  they'  come 
on. 

But  the  deer  was  on  the  other  run,  and  I sat 
down  quietly  and  resigned  to  watch  again  the 
lights  on  the  trees,  which  grew  dimmer  and  sad- 
der. I had  almost  fallen  asleep  listening  to  the 
far-off  cry  of  the  hounds,  when  I heard  a sound  in 
the  leaves  down  by  the  brook,'  a hundred  yards 
below  me,  and  looking  up  suddenly',  caught  sight 
of  a deer  moving  easily  up  the  bed  of  the  stifeain. 
The  sagacious  animal  knew  that,  wherever  the 
dogs  were,  lie  bad  left  no  scent  in  the  running 
brook  by  which  they  could  track  him,  and  lie  was 
cantering  or  sauntering  up  to  his  supper  in  the 
swamp  before  he  should  go  up  to  his  forest  bed  for 
the  night. 

He  came  within  fifty  yards  of  me  before  I moved, 
and  then  I shouted  to  him.  The  cry  w'as  involun- 
tary. I could  not  shoot  him  down  in  his  tracks  in 
that  way,  and  I gave  him  at  least  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  for  bis  life.  He  threw  up  his  head  as  he 
saw  me,  and  paused  one  instant.  That  pause  cost 
him  bis  life,  for  the  ball  entered  his  breast,  and  he 
plunged  forward  into  the  brook. 

The  Doctor,  meantime,  had  been  on  the  other 
run,  a mile  away  from  me,  and  as  the  night  was 
now  fast  coining  down  1 made  quick  work  of  my 
spoils.  A few  cuts  of  the  knife  sufficed  to  loosen 
the  bide  around  his  neck,  and  I made  as  rapid  an 
uncovering  as  could  well  be  of  bis  fore-quarters, 
gave  him  but  four  libs  to  the  saddle,  and  shoul- 
dered the  seventy  pounds  as  if  I were  in  my 
old-fashioned  condition.  I Tow  1 went  staggering 
down  to  the  cabin  that  evening  you  may  imagine, 
if  vou  can;  or  how  the  fire  Mazed  high  in  the  old 
chimney,  and  the  steaks  broiled  tin  the  coals  in  the 
cabin,  or  how  we  lay  side  by  side  bn  tlie  floor  and 
dreamed — all  this  I leave  to  your  imagination. 
This  much,  at  least,  you  may  believe — that  if  you 
have  no  other  temptation  to  Binghamton  Vou  may 
find  good  hunting  in  the 'neighborhood ; and  I have 
no  doubt  mine  hosts  of  t!Ke  Lewis  House  can  pytyou 
on  the  track  of  it,  if  I afn  hot  here  to  show  you. 

Truly  yours,  V.  Y. 


DOMEST IC  1 NT  E LLIG  ENCE. 


PROGRESS  OK  HAltON  RENFREW. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  22,1,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
known  as  Baron  Renfrew,  left  Chicago  in  n special  train 
for  Dwight's  Station,  where  he  arrived  at  dark.  lie  was 
tlie  guest  of  Mr.  Spencer.  Oil  Sunday  the  Baron  attend- 
ed divine  service  nt  the  Presbyterian  chiirch:  in  tlie 
afternoon  a courier  arrived  with  dlsp.-it.  lies  from  the 
Queen,  and  tlie  party  spoilt  tlie  l est  of  the  day  in  reading 
their  letters  and  answering  them.  On  Monday  they  shot 
prairie  chickens;  on  Tuesday  quail ; on  Wednesday  they 
left  for  St.  Louis,  where  they  arrived  sit  6 r ,w.  On  Thurs- 
day he  attended  the  agricultural  fair,  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Bates  and  other  gentlemen,  mid  inspected  the  cattle. 
Tlie  excitement  about  him  in  St.  Louis  was  very  great. 
On  Friday  lie  left  St.  Louis  for  Cincinnati,  where  lie  ar- 
rived, after  a long  detention,  late  in  the  evening. 

THE  BARON  IS  A KEEN  SPORTSMAN. 

Tlie  Herald  correspondent  teh graphs : "At  Dwight 
tlie  party  went  in  pursuit  of  quail,  and  were  very  success- 
ful, tlie  Baron,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  highly,  hugging 
over  a hundred  birds.  Spencer,  who  i-  an  experienced 
hunter,  says  that  tlie  Unron  is  an  excellent  sportsman, 
and  handles  a gun  finely." 

HE  SMOKES  PIPES. 

He  adds:  “Tlie  party  dress  roughly,  and  walk  about 
tlie  village  smoking  pipes  in  tlie  most  democratic  style. 
People  here  do  not  annoy  the  Baron,  and  much  gratifi- 
cation is  expressed  on  account  of  it," 

IIE  SHAKES  HANDS  WITH  IRISHMEN. 

A couple  of  Irishmen  culled  to  sec  tlie  Baron,  who 
welcomed  and  shook  hands  with  them.  Ail  talk  freely 
witli  tlie  people,  who  say  they  are  perfectly  naturalized 
Americans. 

HE  IS  PREFERRED  TO  LINCOLN. 

On  Saturdny  night,  at  Dwight,  tlie  Baron,  went  to  a 
cottage  to  look  at  the  quarters  occupied  by  his  equerries, 
lie  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who  pointed  tlie 
w.iy  up  a ladderlike  flight  of  steps  to  a email  room — tlie 
only  one — which  wns  shared  by  tlie  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion. Tlie  Baron  lmd  his  cont  covered  with  wliilcwnsli 
by  the  time  he  readied  the  top,  where,  meeting  with 
those  lie  was  in  search  of,  lie  had  a hearty  laugh  at  the 
adventure.  When  lie  came  down  stairs  lie  saw  tlie  horny- 
handed  host,  who,  little  suspecting  who  he  was,  said,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Spencer,  “Where’s  the  Baron  ?”  “Well,  if 
you  must  know,”  was  the  reply,  “this  is  the  Baron  stand- 
ing beside  you." 

Tlie  man  thought  there  was  an  attempt  to  “sell”  him, 
and  with  a look  of  the  most  sublime  skepticism  ejaculat- 
ed, “ Well,  if  that's  the  Baron,  all  that  I can  say  is,  that 
if  old  Abe  Lincoln  was  here.  I’d  say  you’d  go  to  tlie  White 
House.”  Albert  Edward  went  off  in  a roar. 

IIK  MAKES  PRESENTS  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Before  his  departure  from  Dwight  he  expressed  ins  re- 
gret that  lie  could  not  make  liis  stay  longer,  and  present- 
ed his  hosts  with  several  beautiful  gifts,  among  whicfPwn* 
a M niton  gun,  etc.  Several  of  tlie  suite  also  exchanged 
presents  with  their  entertainers. 

THE  ARRIVAL  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Loud  cheers  greeted  tlie  Baron  when  lie  landed  nt  St. 
Louis,  and  tlie  crowd  surrounded  his  carriage  to  such 
an  extent  that  ho  was  obliged  to  clore  the  windows  of  the 
vehicle.  The  carriages  of  the  suite  were  driven  in  oppo- 
site directions  to  divide  the  people. 

HE  HEARS  “GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN.” 

At  the  Agricultural  Fair  at  St.  Louis  the  royal  party 
passed  twico  around  the  arena  and  then  alighted  in  the 
centre.  After  this  they  ascended  to  tlie  second  story  of 
tlie  pagoda,  v here  the  band  struck  up  “God  Save  the 
Queen.’’  This  was  followed  by  “Hail  Columbia"  and 
“Yankee  Doodle.” 

IIE  WILL  NOT  RECOGNIZE  THE  BRITISH 
RESIDENTS  HERE. 

The  British  residents  in  tlie  city  held  a meeting.  last 
week,  at  Mr.  Archibald’s  office,  to  hear  the  report  of  tlie 
Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Lord  Renfrew.  Mr. 
Archibald  stated  tlie  substance  of  the  letter  received  from 
tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  reply  to  the  offer  of  an  address 
to  the  Baron.  Such  demonstrations,  he  said,  had  been 
offered  in  other  places  in  tlie  United  States,  but  respect- 
fully declined  ; and,  while  Lord  Renfrew  was  very  grate- 
ful and  obliged  for  tlie  tender  of  these  civilities,  ho  inti- 
mated distinctly  Ills  wish  to  accept  no  demonstrations 
which  would  appear  Invidious,  and  which  might  give  of- 
fense. Tlie  arrangements  of  the  citizens,  whose  invita- 
tion lias  been  received  through  their  Committee,  were 
entirely  satisfactory  to  Lord  Renfrew.  The  Committee 
i were,  accordingly,  discharged. 


, ANOTHER  SLAVER  CAPTURED. 

A captured  slave  brig  was  brought  into  Norfolk,  last 
week.  When  taken  she  had  619  negroes  on  board,  who 
were  landed  at  Monrovia.  Another  ship,  taken  about  the 
same  time,  had  801)  on  board. 

THE  VERDICT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  “ LADY 
ELGIN." 

■The  Coroner’s  Jury  in  the  case  of  the  Lady  Elgin  dis- 
aster have  rendered  their  verdict.  While  they  have 
found  Hint  tlie  Lad//  Elgin  was  a sea-worthy  vessel,  they 
censure  the  owners  for  allowing  a larger  complement  of 
passengers  aboard  her,  on  the  recent  occasion,  than  is 
permitted  by  law.  They  also  find  as  causes  of  the  disas- 
ter  the  defective  arrangement  of  the  lights,  under  the 
law  for  sailing  vessels,  and  tlie  neglect  of  tlie  second 
mate  of  the  schooner  to  inform  the  captain  when  he  first 
saw  the  steamer’s  lights.  They  also  found  that  lie  was 
incompetent  for  his  posilion  ; and  censure  the  cimtain 
for  not  coming  to  anchor  to  ascertain  what  damage  was 
done.  Two  of  the  jury  dissent  from  the  verdict,  declar- 
ing that  they  find  tiie  Lady  Elgin  was  mismanaged,  and 
insufficiently  supplied  with  boats. 

SHIPWRECK  IN  THE  LATE  EQUINOCTIAL. 

Another  disaster  is  reported,  resulting  from  the  late 
i storm.  On  Thursday  tlie  schooner  Neptune's  Bride , be- 
longing to  Gloucester,  Maine,  was  lost  on  Malcolm's 
Ledge,  between  Seal  Island  and  the  Wooden  Ball.  In 
attempting  to  land  in  a boat,  the  captain  and  eleven  men 
were  lost  in  the  surf,  and  of  two  who  remained  on  hoard 
one  was  washed  off  and  drowned.  The  schooner  was  a 
total  loss. 


TERRIBLE  EXPLOSION  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

From  Pittsburgh  we  learn  of  a terrible  calamity  which 
occurred  in  that  city  last  week.  A boiler  in  the  marblo 
works  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wallace  exploded,  killing  ten  or 
twelve  men  and  wounding  several  others.  The  boiler 
was  blown  through  four  walls,  killing  several  of  the  vic- 
tims in  its  passage. 

LOLA  MONTEZ  AT  ASTORIA. 

A correspondent  of  Tlie  Constitution  writes  from  New 
York  as  follows: 

“Lola  Montez  is  stopping  at  Astoria,  with  a kind 
friend,  but  alas!  in  what  a condition  of  body  and  mind  I 
She  is  not  exactly  an  imbecile,  and  yet  what  term  will 
more  clearly  express  her  mental  helplessness?  Physic- 
ally she  is  an  invalid  of  a melancholy  description.  A 
female  friend  of  mine  saw  her  a day  or  two  ago,  and  it 
was  enough  to  make  one’s  heart  bleed  to  note  her  pictur. 
esque  lininings  of  the  wonderfully  clinnged  woman.  Lola 
was  costumed  in  a half  night  and  half  morning  robe,  and 
she  sat  in  a pretty  garden — her  hollow  cheeks,  sunken 
eyes,  and  cadaverous  complexion  formed  a remarkable 
contrast  to  the  gay  flowers.  She  was  unable  to  utter  an 
intelligible  wold,  except  spasmodically,  and  after  repeat- 
ed efforts.  Her  month  was  frothing  like  that  of  one  In 
partial  convulsions,  and  she  was  unconsciously  wiping 
it,  as  little  hoys  do,  by  drawing  it  across  the  sleeve  of  her 
dress.  In  fact,  Bhe  had  the  strange,  wild  appearance 
and  behavior  of  a quiet  idiot,  and  is  evidently  lost  to  all 
further  Interest  In  the  world  around  her,  and  its  affairs. 
And  so  ends  her  eventful  history  I" 

STORY  OF  A CIRCUS  BOY. 

The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  says  that  several  years  ago, 
a young  lad,  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  residing  in  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  became  fascinated  with  the  glitter 
of  a wandering  circus  nnd  ran  away  to  join  its  company, 
lie  was  sought  for,  was  not  found,  nnd  was  mourned  for 
iis  one  dead.  lie  became  a skillful  rider,  nnd  rose  in  liis 
profession.  Three  years  ago  he  was  performing  in  Mis- 
sissippi, when  liis  brother  recognized  him  nnd  induced, 
him  to  return  home,  he  being  still  young.  The  reclaim- 
ed man  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  wns  progressing 
rapidly  in  liis  studies,  when  a circus  company  visited  the 
village  of  Hanover,  and  he  obeyed  liis  impulses  once 
more,  leaving  college  to  resume  ills  vagabond  life.  The 
other  day,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  he  was  thrown  from 
liis  horse  in  the  ring,  and  wns  killed. 

A SAD  STORY. 

The  Tribune  says : “ A pretty  but  weak  girl  of  seven- 
teen, the  daughter  of  a widow  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  re- 
cently advertised  for  a husband,  ‘just  for  the  romance 
of  the  thing.'  She  obtained,  nut  a husband  hut  a se- 
ducer, in  tlie  person  of  a gambler  named  Moore,  who  had 
returned  from  Pike’s  Peak  for  the  winter.  lie  started 
recently  to  return  to  tlie  diggings,  taking  her  (it  is  sup- 
posed) along;  and  the  next  thing  known  of  her  by  luY 
friends  is  the  discovery,  near  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  of  her  dead 
body,  hearing  incontestable  marks  of  murder." 

A WARNING  TO  FOLLOWERS  OF  BI.ONDIN. 

A man  named  Robert  Winchell,  residing  in  Sliokan, 
Ul  ter  county,  inet  with  a fatal  accident  a few  days  since, 
while  trying  to  imitate  Blondin.  It  appears  that  a trav- 
eling company  had  arrived  at  Sliokan,  and  part  of  tlie 
performance  was  an  out-door  tight-rope  exhibition  by 
Madame  Carolista.  A rope  had  been  stretched  from  « 
high  pole  to  the  top  of  a tannery,  and  tlie  lady  had  ac- 
complished her  part,  when  Winchell  proposed  to  go  over 
the  rope  in  a new  style,  and,  ascending  the  pole,  started 
to  cross  over  by  seizing  the  rope  with  both  hands,  al- 
lowing his  body  to  hang  downward.  He  actually  ac- 
complished this  feat  to  the  opposite  side,  hut* could  not 
gain  a footing,  and  being  completely  exhausted,  he  let 
go  liis  hold  and  feil  with  great  force  to  the  ground,  a dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  feet.  His  right  arm  and  several 
ribs  were  broken,  besides  other  internal  injuries.  He 
was  attended  by  Drs.  Crispell  and  Brink,  hut  their  efforts 
could  not  save  liis  life.  He  lingered  three  or  four  days 
and  expired.  Winchell  was  a married  man,  about  thirty 
years  of  age. 


A COUNCILMAN  SHOT  BY  A BALLET-GIRL. 

Wc  read  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  of  Sept  24: 
“ William  H.  Glass,  meniDer  of  the  City  Council  from 
the  Fourth  Ward,  was  shot  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  badly 
wounded,  at  half  past  three  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
by  Kliza  White,  a ballet-girl,  at  liis  confectionery  store, 
on  Vine  Street,  tienr  Second.  It  nppenrs  that  for  a long 
time  an  attachment  has  existed  between  the  parties,  and 
that  for  the  past  three  weeks  Class  lias  refused  to  give 
the  girl  nny  countenance,  or  to  speak  to  lier.  At  the 
above-mentioned  hour  lie  was  standing  in  his  door,  and 
seeing  her  approach,  passed  into  the  engine-house  ad- 
joining. She,  however,  lingered  around  until  liis  return, 
and  followed  him  into  the  store,  hut  what  passed  between 
them  we  could  not  learn.  Class  came  out,  called  officer 
Fisher,  and  told  him  to  persuade  Eliza  to  leave,  as  she 
was  annoying  him.  Fisher  did  so,  and  she  promised  to 
be  obedient  if  permitted  to  speak  a ward  to  Glass,  who 
had  gone  Into  a back-room.  Permission  was  granted. 
She  went  In,  asked  him  to  make  up  their  difficulty,  and 
upon  his  avowing  his  intention  to  never  speak  to  her 
again,  she  drew  a pistol  and  shot  him ; the  ball  passed 
upward  and  through  the  chin,  breaking  the  lower  jaw, 
and  came  out  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  wounded  man  swallowed  the  ball,  as  it  has  not 
been  found.  The  wound  is  severe,  but  not  fatal.  Fisher 
immediately  arrested  tlie  girl,  and  ns  he  was  conveying 
her  to  the  station-house  she  requested  permission  to  stop 
at  her  room,  which  is  on  Third  Street,  and  in  the  vicinity. 
The  officer  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  and  a moment 
afterward  she  seized  a laudanum  bottle  and  drank  off  its 
contents.  By  prompt  remedies  her  life  was  saved,  al- 
though she  lay  for  a long  time  in  a very  precarious  condi- 
tion. Tlie  poor  girl  teems  to  have  a great  affection  for  her 
victim,  and  in  her  waking  moments  last  night  was  contin- 
ually lamenting  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  die  with 
him.  She  would  not  believe  hut  that  lie  was  killed. 
Among  her  trinkets  was  a double-cased  medallion  con- 
taining their  pictures,  for  which  she  begged  incessantly 
until  the  officers  returned  it  to  her.  It  is  probable  that 
the  case  will  be  prosecuted. 

PERSONAL. 

The  lion.  Joseph  Bnrliiere,  who  was  sent  to  Etiropo  in 
June  last,  ns  Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  question  of  “ Direct  Trade,”  was  a passenger  by 
the  Adriatic , nnd  lias  taken  rooms  at  the  Everett  House. 
The  Herald  learns  that,  so  far  as  the  initiative  Is  con- 
cerned, the  mission  is  a complete  success.  Mr.  Barmere 
visited  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  manufactorieii  m .pel* 
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Klura  and  Germany,  and  succeeded,  by  personally  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  manufacturers,  in  inducing 
them  to  make  a trial  shipment.  Accordingly,  the  Henry 
leaves  Antwerp  this  month  for  Savannah,  Georgia,  with 
a cargo  of  assorted  goods  of  Belgian  and  German  manu- 
facture. These  fabrics  will  be  exhibited  at  a Fair  to  be 
iicM  in  December  next  at  Macon.  Thus,  then,  this  next 
commercial  movement  may  be  regarded  as  a fixed  fact. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Southern  merchants  will 
sustain  it. 

The  names  of  the  ladies  with  whom  the  Prince  of 
Wales  danced  at  the  recent  ball  at  Hamilton,  Canada 
West,  are  these:  Mrs.  David  M’Nab,  Miss  Mills,  Miss 
M'Xab,  Miss  Widdcr,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Thomas,  Mrs. 
William  Lawrason,  Miss  Strickland,  Miss  Murm-y,  Miss 
Powell,  Miss  Emily  Murney,  Miss  Proudfoot,  Miss  Ben- 
son, Miss  Geddee,  Miss  Reynolds. 

L idy  Franklin  and  Miss  Cracroft-,  now  in  Canada,  pro- 
ceed via  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Detroit 
to  Chicago,  and  return  to  New  York  about  the  6th  or  Oth 
inst. 

Among  the  passengers  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  the 
Enropa  on  Friday  were  Robert  Dale  Owen,  lute  United 
States  Minister  at  Naples,  and  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  the 
well-known  Scottish  publisher  and  author.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  born  in  1802  at  Peebles. 

The  Beloit  (Wisconsin)  Journal  tells  of  a singular  ac- 
cident by  which  Miss  Alice  Foster,  a young  lady  eighteen 
years  of  nge,  lost  her  life.  She  was  riding  on  horseback 
with  her  brother  as  an  escort,  when  her  horse  became 
frightened,  and  swerving  suddenly  to  one  side,  unseated 
her  and  threw  her  against  a sharp  poplar  pole  witli  such 
force  that  it  penetrated  her  thigh  and  severed  the  fem- 
oral artery.  Iler  brother  immediately  conveyed  her 
home,  but  she  died  of  hemorrhage  soou  after  reaching 
there. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  weeks  ago  a lady 
named  White  was  robbed  of  many  diamonds  at  Saratoga, 
the  value  of  the  plunder  being  nearly  $6000.  A suspi- 
cious pair  of  persons,  male  and  female,  presently  appear- 
ed at  a Boston  hotel,  gorgeously  attired,  and  clearly  af- 
flicted with  jewelry.  The  police  at  once  sent  to  Saratoga 
for  a description  of  a certain  woman  there,  supposed  to 
bo  the  diamond  thief;  the  description  came,  and  was 
found  to  apply  closely  to  the  female  just  spoken  of  as  at 
Boston ; but  the  birds  had  flown  to  Halifax,  and  thence 
to  England. 

La  Mountain,  the  balloonist,  has  had  another  perilous 
adventure.  He  made  an  ascent  from  Albany,  and  trav- 
eled at  tile  rate  of  a mile  a minute  for  about  thirty  miles, 
when  lie  attempted  to  land  at  East  Lanesboro’,  Massa- 
chusetts. lie  was  caught  in  a tornado,  and  dashed 
against  a stone  wall  with  such  violence  ns  to  knock  him 
senseless.  The  balloon,  however,  cleared  the  wall,  and 
dragged  at  a fearful  rate  of  speed  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, until  it  finally  collapsed,  being  torn  nearly  to  tat- 
ters. La  Mountain  was  thrown  out,  and  remained  un- 
conscious for  half  an  hour,  though  he  was  immediately 
taken  care  of  by  some  persons  who  witnessed  his  perilous 
descent.  He  was  terribly  bruised,  though  fominately 
none  of  his  bones  were  broken. 

The  Right  Honorable  J.  W.  Wilson,  the  Superintendent 
Of  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Indian  Government, 
died  of  cholera,  at  Calcutta,  just  before  the  departure  of 
the  last  mail,  and  Sir  Henry  Ward,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
also  died  about  the  same  time.  The  loss  to  India,  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wilson,  is  thought  to  be  nearly  irreparable. 
Mr.  Wilson’s  life  nnd  career  has  been  a singular  one.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-3even  he  was  a bankrupt  tradesman— or 
mechanic — a hatter— and  he  then  turned  his  attention  to 
journalism,  wrote  several  successful  pamphlets,  establish- 
ed the  Economist  newspaper,  and  in  a few  years  found 
himself  a member  of  Parliament  and  Vice-President  of 
tlie  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  sent  out  to  India  to  resus- 
citate and  set  up  the  finances  of  that  country,  so  long 
robbed  and  plundered  and  sucked  to  a famished  skeleton 
by  the  cormorant  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  lie 
seemed  likely  to  succeed  when  he  was  removed  by  death, 
and  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age. 

Several  thousand  Polish  Jews  have  recently  pnssed 
through  Posen  on  their  way  to  the  United  States,  via 
Berlin  nnd  Hamburg.  The  German  papers  say  that  such 
an  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed since  that  out  of  Egypt. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

ANOTHER  SPEECH  FROM  THE  EMPEROR. 

This  following  is  a full  translation  of  the  Emperor's 
speech  at  Marseilles,  as  published  in  the  Moniteur: 

“ Gentlemen, — The  banquet  offered  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  gives  me  the  happy  opportunity  of  public- 
ly thanking  the  city  of  Marseilles  for  the  warm  reception 
it  lias  given  to  the  Empress  and  to  myself.  The  unani- 
mous demonstrations  of  attachment  which  we  have  re- 
ceived since  the  commencement  of  our  journey  touch  me 
deeply,  but  do  not  make  me  more  proud ; for  my  only 
merit  has  been  to  have  full  faith  in  Divine  Providence, 
as  well  as  in  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  French 
people.  It  is  this  intimate  union  between  people  and 
sovereign  which  constitutes  our  strength  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  and  which  has  enabled  us,  notwithstanding 
great  difficulties,  never  to  pause  in  our  progressive 
march.  This  desire  for  what  is  good,  this  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  is  noble  and  useful,  can  not  abate  now,  when 
circumstances  are  more  favorable  and  tranquillity  is  the 
wish  of  all  the  world.  If  envious  murmurs  should  reach 
us  from  afar,  let  us  not  be  disturbed  on  that  account ; 
they  will  break  against  our  indifference  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  on  our  shores.  Let  us  labor,  then,  with  all 
our  strength  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country; 
the  works  of  peace  have,  in  my  eyes,  crowns  as  beautiful 
as  those  of  lam-el.  In  the  future  of  prosperity  and  great- 
ness which  I contemplate  for  France,  Marseilles  natural- 
ly holds  a large  place,  from  its  energy  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  from  its  geographical  ' 
position.  Close  to  the  military  port  of  Toulon,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  represent  on  its  shores  the  genius  of 
Fiance — holding  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand,  but  feel- 
ing its  sword  at  its  side.  Let  her  reign  in  peace  upon 
that  sea,  the  Phocatan  city,  by  the  calm  influence  of 
commerce;  let  her  civilize  barbarous  nations  by  in- 
creased traffic  ; let  her  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  civilized 
nations.  Let  her  induce  the  people  of  Europe  to  come 
and  shake  hands  upon  the  poetical  shores  of  this  sea, 
and  sink  in  the  depth  of  its  waters  the  jealous  faults  of  a 
past  age.  Finally,  let  Marseilles  always  show  herself 
beautiful  as  I now  behold  her — that  is  to  say,  in  keeping 
With  the  destinies  of  France — and  one  of  my  most  ardent 
wishes  will  be  accomplished.  I drink  the  health  of  the 
elty  of  Marseilles." 

ITALY. 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING  OF  NAPLES. 

Francis  the  Second,  ex-King  of  Naples,  fled  from  his 
capital  on  6th  September.  The  London  Times  corre- 
spondent writes:  “ This  has  been  the  most  eventful  and 
the  most  marvelous  day  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  I can  scarcely  realize  what  I have  witness- 
ed. Every  one  was  on  the  alert  in  the  morning  as  to  the 
report  of  the  intended  departure  of  his  Majesty.  By  uni- 
versal consent  he  was  voted  politically  dead  many  hours 
before  he  left.  On  passing  through  the  city  I saw  work- 
men taking  down  the  royal  arms  from  the  doors  of  shops 
licensed  to  sell  certain  articles,  and  from  lottery  offices. 
Crowds  were  hanging  about  the  Palace,  or  looking  over 
the  walls  of  the  Arsenal,  watching  the  preparations  for 
the  royal  journey.  In  Santa  Lucia  the  cannon,  which 
have  for  so  many  years  been  pointed  against  the  King’s 
most  beloved  subjects,  were  being  removed,  and  I felt 
that  my  chances  of  security  were  now  far  greater  than 
they  had  been  in  the  morning.” 


HIS  LAST  ADIEUX. 

After  the  King  had  sailed,  the  following  proclamations 
vere  published : 


“Among  tlie  duties  prescribed  to  kings,  those  of  the 
days  of  misfortune  ars-Mie  grandest  and, tin-  most  solemn, 
tod  the.se  duties  I free 


from  weakness,  and  with  a serene  and  confident  heart, 
as  befits  the  descendants  of  so  many  monarclu. 

“ For  such  a purpose  I once  more  address  my  voice  to 
the  people  of  this  metropolis,  from  whom  I am  now  to 
depart  with  bitter  grief.  • 

“ An  unjust  war,  carried  on  in  contravention  to  the 
law  of  nations,  has  invaded  my  States,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  I was  at  peace  with  European  Powers. 

“ The  changed  order  of  government,  and  my  adhesion 
to  the  great  principles  of  Italian  nationality,  were  not 
sufficient  to  ward  off  the  war;  and  moreover,  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  State  entailed  upon 
me  the  obligations  of  events  which  I have  always  de- 
plored. I now  solemnly  [ rotest  against  this  indescriba- 
ble hostility,  concerning  which  present  and  future  time 
will  pronounce  their  solemn  verdict. 

“ The  diplomatic  corps  residing  at  my  court  lias  known, 
since  the  commencement  of  this  unexpected  invasion, 
with  what  sentiments  my  heart  has  been  filled  for  all  my 
people,  as  well  as  for  this  illustrious  city,  with  a view  of 
securing  her  from  ruin  and  war,  of  saving  her  inhabit- 
ants and  all  their  property,  her  sacred  churches,  her 
monuments,  her  public  buildings,  her  collections  of  art, 
and  all  that  which  forms  the  patrimony  of  her  civiliza- 
tion and  of  her  greatness,  and  which,  being  an  inherit- 
ance of  future  generations,  is  superior  to  tlie  passions  of 
a day. 

HIS  UNUTTERABLE  GRIEF. 

“The  time  has  now  come  to  fulfill  these  professions 
of  mine.  The  war  is  now  approaching  tlie  walls  of  the 
city,  and  with  unutterable  grief  I am  now  about  to  depart 
with  a portion  of  my  army  to  betake  myself  whither  the 
defense  of  my  rights  calls  me.  Tlie  remainder  of  my 
army  is  left  in  company  with  the  honorable  National 
Guard,  in  order  to  protect  tlie  inviolability  and  safety  of 
the  capital,  which  I recommend  as  a sacred  treasure  to 
the  zeal  of  the  Ministry;  and  I call  upon  the  honor  and 
the  civic  feeling  of  tlie  Mayor  of  Nnples  and  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  said  National  Guard  to  spare  this  most 
beloved  country  of  mine  the  horrors  of  internal  discord 
and  thd  disasters  of  civil  war,  for  which  purpose  I con- 
cede to  the  above-named  the  widest  powers  that  they 
may  require. 

“ As  a descendant  of  a dynasty  that  has  reigned  over 
this  continent  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  after 
having  preserved  it  from  the  horrors  of  a long  vice-roy- 
alty, tlie  affections  of  my  heart  are  here.  I am  a Nea- 
politan, nor  could  J,  without  bitter  grief,  address  words 
of  farewell  to  my  most  dearly-beloved  people,  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens. 

“ Whatever  may  be  my  destiny,  be  it  prosperous  or 
adverse,  I shall  always  presene  for  them  a passionate 
and  affectionate  remembrance.  I recommend  to  them 
concord,  peace,  and  Rtrict  observance  of  their  civic  dir- 
ties. Let  not  an  excessive  zeal  for  my  destiny  be  made 
a pretense  for  disturbance. 

“ Whether  from  the  fortunes  of  tlie  present  war  I re- 
turn shortly  among  you,  or  whatever  may  be  tlie  time  at 
which  it  may  please  the  justice  of  God  to  restore  me  to 
tlie  throne  of  my  ancestors — a throne  made  all  the  more 
splendid  by  tlie  free  institutions  with  which  I have  irrev- 
ocably surrounded  it  — all  that  I pray,  from  this  time 
forth,  is  to  behold  again  my  people  united,  strong,  and 
happy.  Fkanoesoo  II.” 

THE  FIRST  ACT  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

After  the  King  had  gone,  the  following  address'was 
issued  by  the  Prefect : 

“ Citizens, — The  King  is  leaving.  In  the  presence  of  a 
grand  misfortune,  nnd  another  principle  which  triumphs, 
your  conduct  can  not  be  doubtful.  The  former  imposes 
on  you  reserve  in  the  presence  of  fallen  majesty;  the 
other  demands  of  you  self-denial,  prudence,  civil  courage. 
No  one  of  you  will  disturb  the  development  of  the  heroic 
destinies  of  Italy;  no  one  will  think  of  lacerating  the 
country  with  flagitious  or  vindictive  hands.  Rather  you 
will  calmly  await  the  memorable  day  which  will  open  a 
path  to  our  country  by  which  it  may  escape  from  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  without  new  convulsions  or  the  shed- 
ding of  tlie  blood  of  our  brothers.  That  day  is  near,  but 
meantime  let  the  city  remain  tranquil;  let  commerce 
pursue  its  course  with  confidence ; let  every  one  continue 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life;  let  all  opinions  unite  in 
a sublime  agreement  to  save  the  country." 

. CALM  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  London  Times  correspondent  writes : “ Judging, 
however,  from  tlie  demeanor  of  the  people,  those  precau- 
tions, one  would  say,  were  not  at  nil  necessary ; for  the 
city  is  as  quiet  as  it  well  can  be,  and  the  only  noise  which 
distresses  one  is  the  horrid  recitative  of  the  Luciani 
fishermen  just  below  my  window.  I really  do  not  know 
which  is  the  greatest  marvel,  the  rapid  and  triumphant 
progress  of  Garibaldi  or  the  perfect  calm  nnd  order  of  the 
people.  A throne  lias  fallen,  a king  has  left  Ills  rapital, 
and  yet  the  aspect  of  every  thing  Is  unchanged,  the  thea- 
tres are  open,  the  guards  stand  at  the  palace  gates,  and 
all  classes  pursue  their  usual  occupations." 

FORMATION  OF  A PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

As  soon  ns  liis  Majesty  left  a Provisional  Government 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Pianclli,  Libcrtini,  Belli^  Co- 
lounn,  Conforti,  Agrcsti,  and  Ricciardi.  C'oscnz  was 
appointed  pro-Dictatnr,  and  Bcrtaui  Secretary-General. 
This,  of  course,  is  subject,  to  modification  by  Garibaldi. 
At  the  same  time  Liborio  Romano,  ex-Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, published  tlie  following  address: 

“ To  titk  Most  Tnvinotble  General  Garibaldi, 
Dictator  of  tub  Two  Sicilies. 

“ With  the  greatest  impatience  Nnples  awaits  your  ar- 
rival to  salute  you  ns  the  redeemer  of  Italy,  and  place  in 
your  hnnds  llio  powers  of  the  State  and  its  destinies. 
During  this  interval  of  expectation  I shall  remain  firm 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  order  and  public  tranquillity. 
Your  voice,  already  made  known  by  mo  to  the  people,  is 
tlie  great  pledge  of  the  success  of  such  enterprises. 

“ I await  your  further  orders,  and  am,  with  unbounded 
respect,  “ Liborio  Romano. 

“ Naples,  September  7.” 

ARRIVAL  OF  GARIBALDI. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes:  “At  last  twelve 
o’clock  strikes,  and  a bell  sounds,  and  from  a distance  a 
signal  is  made  that  Garibaldi  is  approaching.  * Vttw 
Garibaldi!’  rises  from  a thousand  voices,  nnd  the  train 
stops ; a few  red-jackets  get  out,  and  they  are  seized, 
hugged,  and  kissed  with  that  most  unmerciful  violence 
which  characterizes  Italian  ardor.  There  wns  one  poor 
elderly  man,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  white  beard,  was  taken 
for  Garibaldi,  and  was  slobbered  so  that  I thought  he  must 
have  sunk  under  the  operation  ; but  the  great  man  had 
gone  round  by  another  door,  and  so  there  was  a rush  in 
all  directions  to  intercept  him.  We  drove  round  by  a 
side  street  to  tlie  front  of  tlie  Carmine,  and  thus  by  a 
knowing  dodge  we  came  in  front  of  the  Dictator.  There 
is  no  mistaking  that  face;  there  is  the  grandeur  and  tlie 
openness  of  nature's  nobleman  expressed,  and  it  does  not 
say  one  thing  while  plotting  another;  it  is  marked  by  a 
loyalty  which  in  vain  might  besought  for  in  thatof  many 
of  the  so-called  great  ones  of  the  earth.  I was  much 
struck  with  his  calm  self-possession  and  the  extreme 
sweetness  of  his  smile.  He  was  not  in  tlie  carriage  of 
the  French  Minister,  though  I believe  it  bad  been  placed 
at  his  disposal,  but  in  one  hired  for  the  occasion.  Fol- 
lowed and  accompanied  by  three  lines  of  carriages  he 
went  nlong  Ihe  Marinella,  through  tlie  Basso  l’orto,  sur- 
rounded by  thousands,  and  deafened  by  their  greetings, 
up  tlie  Lugo  Gastello,  nnd  so  on  by  San  Carlo  and  the 
Palace  of  the  King,  which  royalty  left  only  a few  hours 
before,  and  entered  the  palace  of  reception  for  foreign 
princes.  Tlie  crowd  waved  backward  anil  forward,  and 
looked  up  to  the  windows  and  shouted  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Garibaldi.  First  came  one  red  coat,  then  anoth- 
er, and  at  last  the  hero.  What  a cry  of  1 Fttwi’  there 
arose  from  the  vast  mass  below  I When  last  that  bal- 
cony was  occupied  by  a distinguished  personage  it  wns 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  in  answer  to  no  calls, 
for  there  were  only  a few  idlers  who  always  hung  about 
the  palaces  of  princes. 

IIIS  SPEECH  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

“It  was  impossible  to  make  himself  heard  amidst  the 
noise  .and  confusion,  nnd  so  Garibaldi  leaned  over  the 
Iron  railing  and  gazed  intently  on  the  crowd,  A wave  of 
the  hand  at  Inst  asked  for  silence,  but  in  vain,  • Zitti, 


Zitti  r rose  from  all  sides,  and  there  was  a perfect  si- 
lence. 

“‘Neapolitans,’  said  avoice  as  clear  as  a bell,  nnd  with 
an  enunciation  so  distinct  that  nothing  could  fail  to  reach 
the  car — ‘this  is  a solemn,  holy,  and  memorable  day. 
Tills  day,  from  being  subjects  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
you  have  become  a free  people.  I thank  you  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  Y au  have  performed  a great 
work,  not  only  for  Italy,  but  for  all  humanity,  whose 
rights  you  have  vindicated.  “ Hurrah  for  liberty!"  so 
much  dearer  to  Italy  inasmuch  as  she  lias  suffered  so 
much  more  than  other  nations.  “ Long  Live  Italy  1"  ’ 

“The  cry  was  taken  tip  by  tlie  thousands  assembled, 
‘ Viva  Italia!'  might  have  been  heard  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other. 

THE  POPULAR  ENTHUSIASM. 

“ There  were  curious  spectacles  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
crowd — there  were  members  of  a legion  of  Amazons  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  who,  dressed  in  the  Gari- 
baldinn  uniform,  had  vowed  to  place  themselves  in  front 
of  the  National  Guard  and  of  Garibaldi,  in  case  the  mil- 
itary hud  interfered.  There  were  priests  with  tricolored 
scarfs  over  their  Bhoulders  and  banners  in  their  hands, 
and  bareheaded  monks  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders. 
There  were  men  and  women  with  unsheathed  swords  and 
daggers  and  sword-sticks  in  their  hands,  which  they  brand- 
ished in  all  tlie  drunkenness  of  enthusiasm.  There  were 
liundredg  of  Lazaroui,  armed  with  pikes,  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  defense  of  the  barricades,  had  tlie 
Bourbons  driven  tlie  people  to  such  extremes.  Such 
were  some  of  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed.  I remarked 
that  Garibaldi  made  not  tlie  slightest  allusion  to  the 
name  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  1 remarked  also  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  only  cries  in  the  streets  were  ‘Viva 
Garibaldi  1’  ‘Viva  Italia  1’  On  entering  the  palace  nnd 
the  room  in  which  Garibaldi  was  received,  I saw  him 
giving  audience  to  a deputation  of  Venetians.  ‘ We 
are  nil  ready  and  organized.  General,  and  anxious  to 
begin.’  ‘ You  can  not  be  more  fluxions  than  I am,’  was 
tlie  reply,  and  then  he  left  the  room  to  repose  and  take 
some  refreshment." 

GARIBALDI  DICTATOR  IN  EARNE8T. 

The  first  official  act  of  Garibaldi  after  Ills  arrival  was 
to  issue  the  following  pithy  proclamations: 

“Without  any  orders  from  the  Dictator,  certain  lists 
of  names  as  of  those  forming  the  provisional  government 
have  been  placarded.  The  public  are  warned  against 
any  surprise,  it  being  tlie  will  of  the  Dictator  that  the 
guilty  shall  be  punished." 

The  Prefect  of  Police,  in  another  order,  says: 

“All  the  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  belonging 
to  the  State  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  arsenals,  materials 
of  war,  are  added  to  the  squadron  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
Victor  Emanuel,  commanded  by  Admiral  Persano. 

“ Garibaldi.” 


THE  NEXT  DAY. 

The  London  Times  correspondent  writes:  “The  town 
is  at  rest.  We  hnd  lust  night  a sort  of  political  carnival, 
which  was  prolonged  till  a late  hour.  I had  occasion  to 
cross  the  narrowest  nnd  busiest  streets  along  tlie  ward 
of  Snnta  Lucia  mid  the  port,  and  found  the  industrious 
classes  of  Naples  as  silent  and  unconcerned  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  But  along  the  Riviera  and  Strada  di 
Cliiaia  the  houses  were  mostly  lighted  up,  and  Toledo 
was  thronged  with  an  insane  multitude,  a prey  to  a Bac- 
chanalian fury  which  I should  be  sorry  if  I was  able  to 
describe.  The  crowd  consisted  of  tlie  lowest  rabble,  with 
a sprinkling  of  men  and  women  of  tlie  middle  orders.  It 
was  a fiug-and-torch  pioces-ion,  with  cries  nnd  shouts, 
such  as  can  only  be  uttered  by  Neapolitan  throats.  Be- 
sides the  incessant,  deafening  ‘Viva  Garrubbaldol  Viva 
Gnlibalda!'  and  a hundred  other  distortions  of  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  the  day  to  which  we  begin  to  lie  accustom- 
ed, the  cry  was  ‘Una  — nna  — unal  Viva  lTtalia  Una! 
Veglinmo  1’ Italia  Unal’  There  were  a few  shouts  for  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  and  an  occasional  exclamation  of  ‘Death 
to  the  Bourbons!’  For  the  rest,  the  huge  mob  did  not 
know  what  it  wished,  or  what  all  the  noise  was  nbout 
But  it  did  not  care — it  swarmed  and  eddied  and  boiled 
and  bubbled  nbout  like  tlie  waves  at  Cliarybdis — throng 
of  carriages,  throng  of  men,  throng  of  women,  the  men 
brandishing  naked  swords,  or  waving  flags  or  hats;  the 
women  bareheaded,  disheveled,  with  disordered  gar- 
ments, cheering,  embracing,  and  kissing,  as  they  passed 
each  other,  like  so  many  victims  of  a rabid  drunkenness, 
in  which,  however,  drink  had  no  part.  Many  of  the  wo- 
men were  girls  of  loose  character  about  town.  They  liad 
been  flaunting  about  In  hackney  coaches  from  an  early 
hour,  and  showed  now  liow  a legion  of  Veanvlennes 
could  he  much  better  mustered  here  in  Naples  than  at 
Paris;  but  I saw  also,  in  the  evening,  young  women  of 
n better  description — girls  of  eighteen  or  nineteen— be- 
longing to  the  class  immediately  below  the  middle  or- 
ders, modest  girls,  ns  one  could  safely  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, whom  the  tide  of  popular  passion  had  allured 
into  that  giddy  turmoil.  We  stood— my  friend  Silvio 
Sparenta  and  I— gazing  at  one  of  these  young  standard- 
bearers,  who  was  a paragon  of  loveliness — a cherub  face, 

1 glited  up  with  the  fire  of  more  than  human  excitement. 
Such  glowing  eyes— such  flushed  complexion — you  would 
have  said  an  archangel  was  leading  the  heavenly  hosts. 
There  was  a mingling  and  blending  of  classes  nnd  sexes; 
a full  license  to  beggars  and  pickpockets  to  jostle  honest 
citizens  and  patriots;  yet  the  many-headed  monster  was 
in  its  best  humor.  We  did  not  see  one  case  of  actual 
drunkenness,  nor  did  we  hear  of  a row  or  fight,  or  any 
other  accident  or  offense." 

INVASION  OF  THE  PAPAL  STATES  BY  THE 
SARDINIANS. 

On  10th  the  Sardinian  army  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
invaded  the  Papal  States.  According  to  a telegram  from 
Turin  the  Sardinian  troops  attacked  nnd  took  Pesaro  on 
the  12th  inst.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Sardinians  un- 
der General  Cialdini  were  trifling.  Twelve  hundred  Ger- 
man soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Monsignor  Bella, 
who  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress,  were  made  prisoners. 
Monsignor  Bella,  who  had  ordered  the  sack  of  the  town, 
had  been  brought  to  Turin. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  LAMOUICIERE. 

Lamoriciere,  who  seems  to  have  no  more  than  8000 
men  at  bis  disposal,  lias  fallen  back  upon  Ancona  before 
the  rapidly  advancing  Piedmontese.  General  Cialdini, 
on  tlie  12th,  advanced  as  far  ns  Fano,  a fortified  town  in 
Urbino,  where  he  made  sonic  prisoners ; and  a second 
Sardinian  corps  d'armie,  which  lias  been  recently  “mo- 
bilized," was  following  in  liis  steps.  It  was  expected 
that  the  lines  of  defense  of  the  Pontifical  army  would 
shortly  be  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  45,000 
men,  so  that  resistance  is  utterly  hopeless. 

A telegram  from  Turin,  dated  the  15th  inst.,  says  that 
General  Cialdini,  after  having  followed  the  enemy’s  corps 
on  the  road  to  Ancona  and  dispersed  them,  had  re-enter- 
ed Siuigalia  with  200  Germau  prisoners. 

PERUGIA  IN  TROUBLE  AGAIN. 

General  LamoricuSre  had  declared  Perugia  in  a state 
of  siege,  and  had  issued  a proclamation  threatening 
death,  confiscation  of  property,  and  a heavy  fine,  against 
the  inhabitants  for  a mere  fracture  of  the  telegraph 
wires. 

THE  INSURRECTION  AT  PESARO. 

The  outbreak  in  the  Roman  States  is  said  to  have 
commenced  in  Pesaro,  where  the  troops  of  Lamoriciere 
were  driven  out  by  400  citizens.  This  was  the  signal  for 
a struggle  in  all  the  Marches.  At  Montefeltro,  Urbino, 
and  several  other  places,  the  insurrectionary  standard 
was  raised  amidst  cries  for  Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel. 
The  chief  of  the  insurrection,  says  a Turin  letter  in  the 
Comtitutionnel,  is  Prince  Simonetti,  a large  land-owner, 
and  the  most  highly  respected  personage  in  tlie  Marches. 
He  lias  for  some  time  past  resided  at  Bologna,  where  lie 
was  chosen  deputy  at  the  last  elections.  As  soon  as  the 
agitation  commenced  in  his  own  country,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  join  in  it,  and  he  immediately  hastened  into 
the  midst  of  the  people,  who,  if  left  to  tbe'mselves,  would 
perhaps  have  given  to  Mieir  movement  a character  of  dis- 
order and  violence,  which  his  authority  alone  will  pre- 
vent. Umbria  lias  already  followed  the  example  of  the 
Marches.  These  two  countries  declare  themselves  to  he 
bound  together  by  a community  of  snff-eo...  and  of  hopes. 
The  Insurrection  ■ r ' .aumnwi  itself  at  Or* 


victo,  which  is  at  only  a very  abort  distance  from  the 
Tuscan  frontier  of  Piedmont 

HOW  VICTOR  EMANUEL  JUSTIFIES  THE  ACT. 

Tlie  Official  Gazette  of  Turin  publishes  a Government 
memorandum,  addressed  by  tlie  King  of  Sardinia  to  ilia 
representatives  abroad,  and  dated  the  12th  of  September. 
This  memorandum  explains  the  state  of  things  in  Italy 
since  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  It  adverts  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  Sar- 
dinia to  disband  the  foreign  legions,  and  justifies  by  im- 
perative reasons  the  step  taken  by  Sardinia.  The  Sar- 
dinian Government  could  not  allow  the  Italian  move- 
ment to  dissipate  itself  in  anarchy  and  disorder.  The 
memorandum  confirms  the  assurance  already  given  that 
the  royal  troops  will  scrupulously  respect  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  territory,  and  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Holy 
Father,  who,  some  years  ago,  inaugurated  the  national 
movement.  The  memorandum  thus  concludes: 

“ When  the  Pope  shall  recognize  the  regeneration  of 
Italy,  which  enters  among  the  designs  of  Providence,  he 
will  again  become  the  father  of  the  Ital  ans,  as  lie  has 
never  ceased  to  be  tlie  august  and  reverable  father  of  all 
the  faithful." 

APPEAL  TO  HIS  TROOPS. 

Victor  Emanuel  lias  issued  to  his  troops  the  following 
proclamation: 

“ Soldiers  I — You  enter  the  Marches  and  Umbria  to  re- 
store civil  order  in  desolated  towns;  to  give  the  people 
liberty  to  express  their  own  wishes.  You  have  not  to 
fight  powerful  armies,  but  only  to  deliver  unhappy  Ital- 
ian provinces  from  the  presence  of  companies  of  foreign 
adventurers.  You  are  not  to  avenge  any  injuries  done  to 
me  or  to  Italy,  but  simply  to  prevent  popular  hatred  from 
breaking  out  against  the  oppressors.  You  are  to  tench  by 
your  example  the  pardon  ot  offenses  nnd  Christian  tolera- 
tion to  those  who  compare  tlie  love  of  our  Italian  coun- 
try to  Islnmism.  Being  at  peaco  with  all  tlie  great  Pow- 
ers, and  averse  to  nil  provocation,  I intend  to  make  a 
continual  cause  of  disturbance  and  discord  disappear  from 
the  centre  of  Italy.  I intend  to  respect  the  throne  of  the 
chief  of  the  Church,  to  whom  I am  always  ready  to  give, 
in  concert  with  the  allied  and  friendly  Powers,  all  those 
guarantees  of  independence  and  security  which  ids  blind 
advisers  have  in  vain  hoped  from  the  fanaticism  of  the 
perverse  sect  which  conspires  against  my  authority  and 
the  liberty  of  the  nation. 

“Soldiers! — I am  accused  of  ambition.  Yes  I I have 
that  of  restoring  the  principles  of  moral  order  in  Italy, 
and  of  preserving  Europe  from  the  continual  dangers  of 
revolution  and  war.” 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS. 

The  Papal  Government  is  about  to  address  a memor- 
andum to  all  tlie  European  Powers,  protesting  ngainst 
the  Sardinian  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory.  This 
memorandum  explains  that  the  enrollment  of  foreign 
volunteers,  of  which  Sardinia  cnniplainB  in  her  ulti- 
matum, was  principally  due  to  the  counsels  of  Austria 
and  France;  the  latter  Power  having,  after  the  Paris 
Congress  in  1858,  insisted  on  the  formation  of  a Papal 

Several  Powers  have  protested  against  the  entry  of 
the  Sardinians  into  the  States  of  tlie  Church,  as  an  at- 
tack upon  international  rights.  Russia  and  Prussia  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  terms,  but  would  take  no  other 
step. 

The  French  Embassador  has  withdrawn  from  Turin. 
The  Paris  Moniteur  of  the  14rh  says : 

“ In  presence  of  the  facts  which  1 1 uve  not  been  accom- 
plished in  Italy  the  Emperor  has  resolved  that  his  Min- 
ister shall  immediately  quit  Turin.  A secretary  will 
remain  there  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  legation." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  Minister  from  Turin  is 
generally  regarded  as  merely  a diplomatic  protest. 

ROME  TO  BE  HELD  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

General  Gnyon  leavcR  Paris  for  Rome  on  the  18th,  to 
take  command  of  the  French  troops.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  French  army  at  Rome  will  bo  increased  to  10,000 

GERMANY. 

THE  BANK  AT  HOMBURG  BROKEN. 

The  Court  Journal  says:  “The  gambling  tablo  of 
Homburgwas  twice  broken  in  one  day,  last  week,  amidst 
tlie  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  company ; one  of  the  suc- 
cessful players,  Monsieur  Garcia,  a Spaniard,  lias  left 
Homburg,  carrying  with  him  jC20,000  of  winnings.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

ANOTHER  ALPINE  TRAVELER  LOST. 

Tlie  Rev.  Y.  G.  "Watson,  chaplain  of  Gray’s  Inn,  has 
met  with  a similar  fate  in  the  Tyrol  to  that  which  recent- 
ly befell  the  three  Englishmen  who  perished  in  crossing 
the  Col  du  Geant  Mr.  Watson,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Frederick,  a barrister  of  Cork,  mid  a guide,  was  crossing 
a glacier  pass,  when  he  fell  into  a chasm  ninety  feet  deep. 
His  body  was  not  recovered  until  twelve  hours  afterward. 
A post-mortem  examination  showed  that  bis  death  nyist 
have  been  instantaneous. 

SPAIN. 

TERRIBLE  SCENIC  AT  A BULL-FIGHT. 

Tlie  Spanish  journals  relate  an  alarming  scene  at  a re- 
cent bull-fight  at  Saragossa.  After  three  bulls,  which 
did  not  show  much  spirit,  had  been  disposed  of  by  tlie 
toreador  Cucliaies,  a popular  performer,  a fourth  was  let 
loose,  and  he  displayed  great  violence.  lie  tore  into 
shreds  the  bandarillas  which  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  picadores,  and  then  all  at  once  leaped  over  a palirado 
“at  a spot  where  a soldier  was  standing,  and  so  injured 
the  man  that  lie  died  Bliortly  after.  A little  later,  the 
bull  jumped  over  the  barrier  among  the  spectators.  Six 
thousand  persons  were  assembled,  and  with  cries  and 
screams  nil  rushed  to  the  issues  to  escape,  causing  a 
scone  of  frightful  confusion.  The.  toreador,  sword  in 
hand,  attempted  to  kill  the  animal ; and  several  soldiers 
on  duty  as  sentinels  endeavored  to  do  the  same  with  their 
swords  and  bayonets;  some  of  the  spectators,  too,  fired 
pistols  at  it,  and  in  so  doing  wounded  certain  persons. 
At  length  the  toreador  got  in  front  of  the  bull,  and  with 
a stab  skillfully  applied  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
journals  do  not  say  that  any  persons  were  killed  or  even 
injured  in  the  subsequent  confusion. 

CHINA. 

THE  LANDING  AT  TAKU. 

Letters  from  China  state  that  the  French  forces  would 
land  to  the  south,  and  the  English  to  tlie  north  of  the 
Taku  forts.  The  whole  British  force,  consisting  of 
12,110  men,  with  seven  batteries  of  artillery  and  a siege 
train,  had  reached  tlie  rendezvous  at,  Ta-lien-whan.  The 
commencement  of  operations  was  delayed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  French  not  being  ready. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

A BRITISH  FORCE  DEFEATED. 

The  English  attacking  party  at  Maitland,  New  Zea- 
land, consisted  of  847  men.  The  natives  lay  down  on 
the  ground  until  the  men  were  close  upon  them,  when 
they  sprang  up,  fired  their  double-barreled  guns,  and 
met  the  bayonet  charge  of  their  adversaries  with  the 
tomahawk,  keeping  up  a liand-to-liand  fight.  The  re- 
treat of  the  English  wa<  so  urgent  that  tlicir  dead  and  a 
few  of  their  wounded  were  kit  on  tlie  battle-field.  It  is 
also  reported  Hint  the  natives  took  one  gun.  Great 
complaints  are  made  ngainst  Colonel  Gould,  the  com- 
mander of  the  attacking  party,  for  not  calling  to  his  aid 
an  additional  force,  wlio  were  said  to  be  withiu  his  reach. 


HONDURAS. 

WALKER  SHOT. 

The  British  war  steamer  Gladia’or  lias  arrived  below 
New  Orleans  with  the  remnant  of  Walker’s  filibuster 
force.  Walker  whs  executed  on  tlie  12th  tilt.  It  is 
stated  that  ten  shots  were  fired  at  him,  amidst  llio 
cheers  of  the  native  spectators.  His  remains  were  sub- 
sequently buried  by  foreigners,  the  natives  refusing  td 
Ljake  a,iiv  pnrt,  in  the  eereronrre.  Cel— 1 TVntlrr  wn* 
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A FORCED  RECRUIT  AT  SOL- 
FERINO. 

BY  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him ; 

He  died  with  his  face  to  you  all: 

Yet  bury  him  here  where  around  him 
You  honor  your  bravest  that  fall. 

Venetian,  fair-featured,  and  slender, 

He  lies  shot  to  death  in  his  youth, 

With  a smile  on  his  lips,  over-tender 
For  any  mere  soldier's  dead  mouth. 

No  stranger,  and  yet  not  a traitor! 

Though  alien  the  cloth  on  his  breast, 
Underneath  it  how  seldom  a greater 
Young  heart,  has  a shot  sent  to  rest! 

Bv  your  enemy  tortured  and  goaded 

To  march  with  them,  stand  in  their  file, 
His  musket  (see !)  never  was  loaded — 

He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile. 

As  orphans  yearn  on  to  their  mothers, 

He  yearned  to  your  patriot  bands — 

“ Let  me  die  for  our  Italy,  brothers, 

If  not  in  your  ranks,  by  your  hands ! 
“Aim  straightly,  fire  steadily;  spare  me 
A ball  in  the  body,  which  may 
Deliver  my  heart  here  and  tear  me 
This  badge  of  the  Austrian  away.” 

So  thought  he,  so  |lied  he  this  morning. 

What  then?  many  others  have  died. 

Ay — but  easy  for  men  to  die  scorning 
The  death-stroke,  who  fought  side  by  side ; 

Due  tricolor  floating  above  theai  ; 

Struck  down  mid  triumphant  acclaims 
Of  an  Italy  rescued  to  love  them 

And  blazon  the  brass  with  their  names. 

But  he— without  witness  or  honor, 

Mixed,  shamed  in  his  country's  regard, 
With  the  tyrants  who  march  in  upon  her — 
Died  faithful  and  passive:  ’twas  hard. 

’Twas  sublime.  In  a cruel  restriction 
Cut  off  from  the  guerdon  of  sons, 

With  most  filial  obedience,  conviction, 

His  soul  kissed  the  lips  of  her  guns. 

That  moves  you  ? nay,  grudge  not  to  show  it 
While  digging  a grave  for  him  here. 

The  others  who  died,  says  your  poet, 

Have  glory : let  him  have  a tear. 


YENUS  OYER  TIIE  MONK’S 
TOWER. 

I remember,  one  sunny  evening  very  long  ago, 
when  I was  a child,  Nurse  sitting  with  my  little 
brother  on  her  arm  fast  asleep,  while  I dragged 
tale  after  tale  from  her  with  insatiable  greediness ; 
how,  from  her  romantic  heroes  and  heroines  I ram- 
bled off  to  my  own  father  and  mother,  marveling 
how  my  father,  who  was  grav-headed,  and,  in  my 
eyes,  an  old,  old  man,  came  to  marry  my  mother, 
so  young  and  merry  and  beautiful ; but  on  this 
head  Nurse  was  silent.  I remember,  too,  another 
evening,  when  I ran  to  her  with  a treasure  I had 
ferreted  out  of  some  rubbish  in  a lumber  room — a 
dusty  thing,  all  covered  with  cobwebs ; but  I held 
it  forth  in  a tremor  of  excitement,  crying  out  that 
it  was  a picture  of  one  of  those  great  soldiers  she 
used  to  tell  me  about.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a 
soldier,  and  she  took  it  from  me  gravely,  and  when 
she  saw  my  mother  coming  down  the  garden,  hid 
it  away  in  her  bosom,  bidding  me  hush. 

Shortly  after  that  we  had  a birthday  feast  in  a 
little  half-rained  tower  in  the  garden,  which  we 
called  the  “Monk’s  Tower.”  A glorious  place  it 
was,  where  we  might  go  in  wet  weather ; where 
\ve  might  make  any  amount  of  noise ; where  Nurse 
used  to  sit  and  tell  the  tales  I loved.  And  this  even- 
ing there  were  healths  to  be  drunk,  speeches  made, 
cake  to  be  eaten ; and  the  fun  was  at  its  height 
when  a message  came  to  Nurse  that  wc  were  to  go 
in,  for  “a  grand  gentleman  from  the  wars  was 
come.”  , 

The  little  one,  as  my  brother  was  called,  cried 
out  that  he  would  not  go;  but  Nurse  gave  us 
visions  of  scarlet  cloth,  glittering  epaulets,  and  all 
sorts  of  glories — none  of  which  we  were  destined 
to  see.  The  grand  gentleman  wore  a black  coat, 
with  one  sleeve  pinned  up ; and  terribly  shocked  I 
was,  in  my  superior  perception,  when  Totty  crept 
up  to  him  and  pulled  at  it,  asking,  gravely,  “ Where 
he  kept  his  other  arm.” 

He  laughed,  and  when  he  laughed  Totty  stole 
back  to  my  side,  staring  at  him  fiercely.  He  had 
a sun-burned  face  and  thick  brown  mustaches,  and 
my  mother  seemed  glad  to  see  him.  She  called 
him  “Cousin  Charles,” and  smiled  and  talked  and 
looked  so  beautiful,  that  I was  more  attracted  to 
her  than  to  the  stranger.  My  father  had  pushed 
back  bis  plate,  and  was  busy  with  his  pencil ; for 
just  at  this  time  he  had  a mania  for  discovering 
perpetual  motion  ; he  had  invented  and  taken  a 
patent  for  something  which  Nurse  told  us  was  very 
clever  indeed,  and  only  one  thing  was  wanted  to 
make  it  quite  what  he  aimed  at. 

“ Nelly,”  said  Totty,  when  we  were  in  the  nurs- 
ery, “ I don’t  like  him ; do  you  ? He’s  ugly.” 

But  I was  watching  Nurse’s  face  as  I whispered, 
“ Nurse,  it  is  the  portrait  man.” 

She  stooped  and  kissed  us  both,  saying  nothing. 
I don’t  think  she  liked  him  either. 

The  nursery  was  over  my  father’s  dressing-room, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  Monk’s  Tower.  I remem- 
ber standing  at  the  window  that  night,  watching 
the  long  shadow  of  the  tower  upon  the  gravel,  and 
filling  it  with  ghostly  inhabitants,  till  terror  seized 
me,  and  I hurried  into  btid.  .covering  lm-self  close, 
find  shivering.  U I Q IIIZEST  Dy 


But  the  grand  gentleman  did  not  go  away.  We 
were  told  to  call  him  Cousin  Charles  ; and  after  a 
while  he  used  to  follow  us  about  into  the  garden, 
and  try  to  make  friends.  Once  ho  even  came  to 
the  Monk’s  Tower,  and  began  taking  Totty  on  his 
knee,  calling  him  Master  Trot. 

“ My  name  is  not  Trot,”  said  the  hoy,  strug- 
gling; “and  you  are  ugly,  and  I don’t  like  you.” 

I saw  the  soldier’s  eyes  twinkle  fiercely,  but  he 
only  laughed. 

“I  hate  you!”  said  Totty,  who  had  escaped, 
and  was  clinging  to  Nurse’s  hand  ; “ If  I had  a 
gun  I would  shoot  you!  I shall  tell  mamma  to 
send  you  away.” 

“ Pretty  pupils  you  have  got  here !”  said  Cousin 
Charles,  sharply ; but  Nurse  bent  over  Totty  with- 
out answering,  and  he  went  away. 

“ Why  does  he  stay  here,  Nurse?” 

It  was  my  constant  question.  I was  afraid  of 
him ; I could  not  hear  to  feel  his  step  following 
me ; I shuddered  when  he  touched  me.  Nurse  said 
he  had  been  mamma’s  play-fellow  when  they  were 
both  children.  I could  not  think  how  she  bore 
with  liim. 

A month  had  passed  since  the  birthday  feast, 
when  I saw  Cousin  Charles  one  evening  coming 
down  toward  us  in  the  Monk’s  Tower.  Nurse  rose 
and  went  to  meet  him.  They  spoke  together  a 
moment,  and  I saw  the  scowl  on  bis  face  as  he 
turned  away.  Oh,  how  I feared  him  ! 

When  we  went  into  tea  my  mother  and  he  were 
laughing  over  some  pictures,  and  my  father  pored 
as  usual  over  a book.  He  laid  it  down,  however, 
and  said  something  about  their  being  very  merry; 
and  after  tea,  when  the  piano  was  opened,  he  got 
up,  contrary  to  his  custom,  and  stood  over  it.  No 
one  took  any  notice  of  him ; hut  from  my  corner  of 
the  sofa,  with  Totty’s  head  leaning  on  my  lap,  one 
thumb  in  his  mouth  and  the  other  crawling  about 
my  neck,  I watched  my  father  in  silent  and  won- 
dering terror,  while  lie  bit  his  lips  and  knitted  his 
brows,  aud  a white  look  of  anger  came  over  his 
face. 

Suddenly  he  put  Cousin  Charles  aside  violently, 
and  began  turning  over  the  leaves  for  my  mother 
himself.  The  soldier’s  solitary  arm  was  raised 
and  hung  over  his  while  head  for  a moment.  I 
cried  out — how  was  I to  help  it? 

My  father  turned  and  said,  savagely,  “ Children, 
go  to  bed ! Why  are  you  here  ?” 

As  we  left  the  room  I saw  that  my  mother  had 
risen,  and  was  looking  from  one  to  the  other  in 
wonder,  and  perhaps  terror;  while  Cousin  Charles, 
seeming  to  recover  himself,  smiled,  shook  hands 
witli  her;  wished  my  father  good-night,  and  follow- 
ed us. 

I hid  my  face  on  Nurse’s  lap  and  cried.  She 
asked  no  questions;  probably  she  knew  more  than 
I did. 

All  the  next  morning  we  kept  away  out  of 
sight.  I learned  my  lessons,  but  mamma  did  not 
come  as  usual  to  hear  them;  and  in  the  evening, 
as  we  lingered  in  tlie  garden,  the  front  door  open- 
ed suddenly,  and  my  father  came  out.  Great  lines 
were  on  his  forehead,  his  eyes  shone,  and  his  lips 
were  pressed  down  like  they  had  been  the  night 
before. 

“ Nurse,  where  is  your  mistress  ?” 

“ Mammy  is  there,”  sung  out  Totty,  pointing  to 
the  gate,  “ with  the  ugly  soldier.” 

Anger  was  on  the  ugly  soldier’s  face  also,  and 
something  more.  Whatever  my  mother  had  done 
or  said  to  him,  there  was  that  in  liis  eye  which  I 
knew,  child  as  I was,  threatened  vengeance  deep 
and  terrible. 

“ Mammy  looks  like  a white  ghost,”  said  Totty, 
putting  in  his  voice  again. 

She  was  white.  Leaving  the  soldier,  she  was 
coming,  with  her  hand  stretched  out,  to  my  father, 
when  something — his  look  I suppose — stopped  her 
half-way.  It  sank  back  to  her  side,  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  lying  on  the  gravel  at.  liis  feet. 

Putting  Totty’s  hand  in  mine,  Nurse  hurried  us 
into  the  house,  and  went  back  again.  Wondering 
and  sorrowful,  I questioned  her  when  she  came  up 
to  the  nursery ; but  she  was  sad  too,  and  very 
grave.  Mamma  was  better ; I must  be  satisfied, 
and  ask  no  questions. 

We  saw  Cousin  Charles  no  more.  We  never 
heard  so  much  as  his  name  mentioned,  except  by 
Tottv,  whom  Nurse  soon  silenced. 

But  what  terrible  blight  had  he  left  behind  him ! 
What  change  had  come  over  my  father!  Though 
preoccupied  and  busy  over  his  books  and  papers, 
lie  had  always  been  gentle  and  loving  to  us,  his 
children ; now,  we  dared  no  longer  go  near  him. 
He  would  turn  his  back  upon  us,  speaking,  if  he 
spoke  at  all,  savage  words  of  anger  and  disgust,  as 
though  he  hated  the  very  sight  of  us. 

And  my  mother — sitting  there  so  pale  and  quiet 
— what  new  look  was  that  on  her  face,  what  blight 
had  come  over  her?  She  watched  my  father  close- 
ly, she  could  hardly  spare  a thought  from  him  for 
us,  even  for  Totty,  who  clamored  and  stormed  aft- 
er his  wonted  amount  of  petting,  until  she  was  fain 
to  put  him  away  gently,  and  beg  for  peace.  In- 
stinct seemed  to  tell  her  my  father’s  wants ; I have 
seen  her  offer  him  something  imploringly,  and  he 
would  shrink  and  turn  away  as  if  her  hand  had 
been  a serpent. 

I did  not  understand  it  all : I only  knew  it  was 
very  wretched,  and  in  some  blundering  way  laid 
the  blame  on  Cousin  Charles. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  be  changed.  The  house 
had  itself  put  on  a desolate  look,  the  servants  went 
about  quietly,  the  garden  was  dreary,  and  even  the 
Monk’s  Tower  had  lost  a portion  of  its  fascination. 
There  was  always  some  underbought  which  would 
not  be  driven  away. 

My  mother  grew  paler  and  quieter;  she  could 
no  longer  bear  with  Totty’s  rough  caresses  or  his 
noisy  play.  Once  telling  mo  to  take  him  to  the 
nursery,  she  put  her  hand  on  my  head,  and  looked 
into  my  face  earnestly,  as  if  about  to  say  some- 
thing; but  her  lips  began  to  tremble,  and  as  she 
motioned  me  away  I saw  two  tears  roll  quietly 
down  her  white  cheek.  Oh!  I could  have  cried 
with  her  then— I could  have  broken  my  heart  for 


I do  not  know  how  long  this  lasted,  but  I know 
when  a change  came.  We  were  sitting  with  my 
mother  after  breakfast,  Totty  and  I,  as  sbe  lay, 
white  and  wan,  on  the  sofa,  hearing  my  lessons, 
when  my  father  entered  the  room.  How  she  start- 
ed as  the  door  opened,  and  then  began  trembling 
all  over  as  like  one  in  a lit.  Surely  a desperate 
spirit  possessed  my  father  that  morning.  Clench- 
ing in  one  hand  something  which  looked  like  a let- 
ter, he  stamped  up  to  the  sofa  and  stood  before  us. 

“ Children,  begone ; off  with  you,  driveling  lit- 
tle hypocrite” — for  Totty  had  begun  to  cry — “off 
with  you  this  moment,  and  don’t  show  your  faces 
here  again !” 

I could  not  stop  to  quiet  the  “little  one,”  but 
ran  off  to  find  Nurse  and  tell  her.  She  bade  me 
go  to  the  nursery  and  keep  Totty  good.  I obeyed. 
All  day  long  we  staid  there.  Once  or  twice  nurse 
came  to  us,  looking  anxious  and  troubled.  Mam- 
ma had  gone  to  bed,  she  told  us,  not  very  well ; 
Totty  must  be  good  and  make  no  noise. 

So  I told  him  long  dreary  tales,  till  at  last  his 
heacl  dropped  on  my  lap,  and  he  slept  there,  help- 
less and  happy.  Then  I felt,  for  the  first  time, 
tears  were  running  down  my  cheeks. 

When  supper-time  came  I could  hardly  arouse 
Totty  to  take  any ; and,  to  spare  Nurse,  I put  him 
into  bed  myself,  and  then  got  into  my  own. 

I had  been  asleep,  dreaming  strange  dreams 
about  Cousin  Charles,  the  Monk’s  Tower,  and 
mamma.  When  I awoke  there  was  a candle  blink- 
ing over  its  long  wick  on  the  table,  and  Nurse  was 
pacing  up  and  down,  with  her  hands  clasped  be- 
fore her. 

“ He  is  a hard  man,  a hard  man,”  I heard  her 
mutter,  quietly;  I watched  till  she  stooped  down 
over  Totty,  to  kiss  him,  and  took  up  the  light  to  go 
away.  Then  I called  after  her : 

“ Nurse,  nurse,  come  here;  I can  not  bear  it!” 

“ Bear  what?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know — I don’t  know.  I can  not 
bear  it — you  must  not  go.” 

She  looked  at  me  gravely. 

“ Miss  Nelly,  you  have  been  good  enough  till 
now;  what  ails  you?”. 

“ It  is  so  miserable.” 

“We  have  all  got  something  to  bear;  yours 
doesn’t  seem  much,  take  it  quietly.  I must  go 
down  stairs — God  alone  knows  what  to  do;  but 
you  must  not  keep  me  here.” 

I suffered  her  to  go ; but  as  she  reached  the  door 
a horrible  dread  of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark,  to 
my  own  thoughts  and  imaginings,  seized  me.  In 
a moment  I was  out  of  bed,  following  the  retreat- 
ing light.  I dared  not  speak,  for  fear  of  being 
scolded  and  sent  back.  As  quietly  as  possible  I 
followed,  until  Nurse  turned  toward  the  door  of 
my  father’s  dressing-room.  I would  have  retreat- 
ed now,  from  very  dread  of  what  might  be  going 
to  happen ; but  a look  back  into  the  dark  passage 
made  me  shudder  and  press  on. 

As  she  opened  the  door  noiselessly  I squeezed 
myself  into  a corner  of  the  passage,  that  I might 
not  be  discovered.  And  inside  I saw  my  father, 
sitting  with  his  arms  spread  out  on  the  table,  and 
his  head  upon  them.  Beside  him  lay  the  crum- 
pled paper,  which  he  had  evidently  been  trying  to 
smootli  out.  For  a moment  nurse  hesitated,  then 
advancing  she  looked  over  it.  I know  now,  though 
I did  not  then,  that  it  contained,  in  what  seemed 
to  be  my  mother’s  hand, 

“ To-night — when  Venus  shines  over  the  Monk’s  Tow- 
er. Helen.” 

As  the  paper  rustled  my  father  looked  up.  I trem- 
bled for  Nurse ; but  she  was  an  old  friend,  and 
knew  her  privileges.  Staring  at  her  a moment  he 
seized  her  arm  suddenly,  and  hiding  the  candle 
behind  a curtain  he  took  her  to  the  window  oppo- 
site which  I stood,  a shivering  ghost  in  a night- 
dress ; he  raised  the  blind,  and  pointed  out  where 
a star  was  shining  brightly  over  the  Monk’s  Tower. 

Then,  as  if  nothing  more  remained  to  do  or  say, 
he  came  back  to  liis  seat  and  settled  himself  as  be- 
fore. But  Nurse  stood  there  gravely,  with  her 
hand  on  the  paper. 

“ This  is  a forgery  !” 

He  raised  liis  head,  but  did  not  answer. 

“ I must  go  on  now,  if  you  kill  me  for  it — as  you 
may,  for  you  are  cruel  enough.  My  darling — my 
mistress  I mean — never  deceived  you  or  any  one. 
If  you  bad  spoken  to  lier  before,  instead  of  murder- 
ing her  silently,  you  would  have  known,  as  I know, 
that  this  is  a villain’s  revenge  for  her  pure  duty  to 
you.” 

He  pointed  to  the  letter,  and  waved  her  away 
impatiently. 

“ A forgery,”  she  repeated,  her  voice  growing  a 
little  louder.  “ I will  swear  it,  so  that  you  shall 
not  dare  to  disbelieve  longer.  By  all  my  hopes  of 
happiness — by  all  I hold  sacred — by  the  cross  on 
the  back  of  that  holy  book — I swear  it.  Come,  and 
hear  her  speak  for  herself.” 

I staid  for  no  more.  Flying  along  the  passage, 
up  stairs,  trembling  and  sobbing,  I liid  myself  un- 
der the  bed-clothes,  a quivering  mass  of  terror. 

And  now,  lastly,  I remember  a night  but  a short 
time-after,  when  Nurse  came  to  rouse  us  from  sleep, 
suddenly,  and  in  haste ; when  I heard  her  sob  heav- 
ily, but  saw  no  tears ; when  she  wrapped  something 
round  us,  and  carrying  Tottv,  all  rosy  and  helpless 
with  sleep,  gave  her  hand  to  me,  and  bade  me  keep 
quiet,  for  mamma  wanted  to  see  us.  Down  stairs 
in  the  chill  night,  all  grave  and  silent,  and  unnat- 
ural— down  into  mamma’s  room.  And  I remember 
my  father’s  arm  on  the  pillow,  and  her  face  oii  bis 
bosom,  white  and  deathlike ; when  Totty  was  put 
forward  first  to  kiss  lier,  and  I followed.  I remem- 
ber my  father’s  cry — “My  darling,  my  darling !” — 
as  lie  watched  her,  and  lier  low  answer  that  came 
by  snatches,  telling  how  happy  lie  bad  always 
made  her;  how  good  and  kind  lie  bad  been,  mak- 
ing her  life  so  bright  always;  but  for  this  one  mis- 
take, which  was  lier  fault,  and  forgotten  now,  she 
had  scarcely  known  trouble  ; and  now  she  was  hap- 
py again— so  happy  ! A low  cry  from  my  father, 
a cry  so  full  of  misery  that  Nurse,  as  it  reached 
her,  turned  lier  eyes  from  the  face  she  was  watch- 
ing so  lovingly  to  his;  and  then  she  knelt  in  the 


presence  of  that  mysterious  messenger  now  draw- 
ing nigh  unto  me — we  had  no  mother. 

Cousin  Charles  is  dead.  Long  yearn  ago  I saw 
his  name  honorably  mentioned  among  those  who 
fell,  fighting  gallantly  for  country  or  for  glory.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  judge  him.  Perhaps  there  were 
times  in  his  life  when  memory  stung  him  bitterlv; 
when  lie  would  have  given  the  world,  if  lie  had 
had  it  to  give,  to  recall  those  few  months  which 
bore  such  sorrowful  fruits.  Peace  be  to  him ! 


SLAVES  OF  THE  RING. 

“ Pray  tell  me,”  we  overheard  a country  squire 
style  of  man  of  about  thirty  say  to  a very  excited 
friend  of  his,  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whom 
he  had  stopped,  as  with  betting-book  in  hand  he 
was  rushing  into  the  ring  at  Epsom — “pm'  tell 
me  from  which  of  those  acute-looking  gentlemen  do 
you  expect  to  win  your  money  ?” 

Betting  is  the  favorite  form  of  gambling  in 
modern  England;  with  the  help  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  it  seems  to  have  almost  absorbed  the 
other  dragons  that  formerly  consumed  the  fortunes 
of  British  youth. 

To  accommodate  the  widely-pervading  taste, 
which  prevails  as  fiercely  in  cotton-worshiping 
Lancashire  and  horse  worshiping  Yorkshire  as 
among  the  idlest  and  fastest  society  of  London,  the 
business  instincts  of  England  have  created  a class 
of  professionals  “ who  do  for  a living  wliat  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  are  supposed  to  do  for  pleas- 
ure.” Parallel  in  position  and  calling  to  the  brokers 
and  jobbers  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  bet  on 
commission  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  appear ; 
who  desire  to  back  or  Let  against  their  own  horses ; 
or  who  are  ready,  at  a price,  to  back  or  lay  the 
odds  against  any  horse  for  any  race:  and  thus  ac- 
commodate the  many  who,  without  being  gamblers, 
once  or  twice  in  the  year  take  a ticket  in  the  turf 
lottery  by  risking  a few  pounds  on  a favorite  local 
horse. 

Legs — that  is  Blacklegs — the  betting  brokers 
were  formerly  called ; but  now,  established  com- 
pact and  numerous,  that  title  is  voted  ungenteel, 
and  they  are  Turfmen  or  Commissioners.  Among 
the  motley  mob  of  sharks  who  live  by  setting  tlieir 
polished  wits  against  the  folly  aud  ignorance  of 
young  gambling  enthusiasts,  great  fortunes  are 
realized,  and  these,  chiefly,  by  losing,  not  by  win- 
ning horses.  Hence  familiar  in  their  mouths  are 
such  phrases  as  “ a dead  ’un,”  “as  good  as  boiled,” 
and  other  sentences  expressive  of  the  advantage 
of  betting  against  a horse  that  can  by  no  possibility 
win:  for  “dead”  is  a metaphorical  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  condition  of  an  animal  sure  not  to  run, 
or,  if  running,  “made  safe  not  to  win.”  In  the 
old  rude  times  of  this  profession,  a man,  one  Daw- 
son, was  hanged  for  poisoning  a batch  of  horses  at 
Newmarket,  in  order  to  make  sure  the  bets  of  his 
employers,  some  of  whom  were  of  considerable 
“turf”  respectability;  but  the  inarch  of  knowl- 
edge has  abolished  such  rude  methods,  and  it  is 
found  that  a bucket  of  water  and  a little  hay  ad- 
ministered by  a bribed  groom-bov  at  a wrong  time, 
are  less  penal,  and  equally  effective  in  “stopping 
a flyer’s  gallop.” 

The  great  art  of  modern  turf  gambling  is  not  to 
ascertain  what  horse  will  win,  but  what  horse  is 
sure,  or  can  be  made  sure,  to  lose.  A stolid  coun- 
tenance, a comprehensive  memory,  quick  powers 
of  calculation,  hawk-like  decision,  iron  nerves,  and 
no  scruples,  are  the  chief  elements  of  prosperity  in 
this  now  thoroughly  organized  profession.  If  to 
these  be  added  an  appearance  of  candor,  either  un- 
der the  disguise  of  blunt  frankness  or  bland  polite- 
ness, greater  success  is  probable.  Legs  include 
men  of  all  ranks:  successful  pimps  and  broken 
country  squires.  Even  a convicted  thief,  if  once 
introduced  into  the  ring  and  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ments, may  become  in  a very  few  years  a great 
and  honored  capitalist.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
successful  are  those  who  are  unhampered  by  the 
impediment  of  respectable  associations,  recollec- 
tions, or  education.  The  keenest  graduate  of 
Cambridge  has  little  chance  against  a calculating 
bov-groom.  And  it  is  among  a mob  of  these  hard- 
headed,  India-rubber-hearted  gentry  that  our  cal- 
low youth,  fresh  from  the  school  and  university, 
plunge,  in  the  hopeful  speculation  of  making  a 
profit  out  of  horse-racing. 

Wonderful  are  the  mnemonics  of  the  veterans  of 
five-and-twentv  Derbvs  or  St.  Legers,  and  cunning 
is  the  arithmetic  which  enables  them  to  calculate 
the  odds  at  a moment’s  notice  a few  points  in  their 
own  favor.  Considering  the  character  we  have  on 
the  Continent  for  cold-blooded  common  sense,  it  is 
really  extraordinary  to  note  bow  every  year  from 
the  shop  and  the  factory — from  the  schools  and  the 
universities — from  the  citizen’s  snug  villa  and  the 
peer’s  mansion — from  the  parsonage  and  the  dis- 
senting minister's  house — from  the  army  and  even 
from  the  navy — a crowd  of  young  and  tender  aspir- 
ants for  turf  successes  come  fortli  to  feed  and  fatten 
these  gentry.  Of  course,  out  of  the  great  annual 
supply  of  recruits  to  the  turf,  some  are  endowed 
with  special  qualifications  for  “robbery” — that  is 
the  playful  term  by  which  the  turf-man,  in  his 
familiar  moments,  designates  his  large  hauls,  his 
“great  pots” — and  thrive,  or  survive,  being  by  na- 
ture’s gifts,  although  young,  incipient  sharks — 
snakelings  not  yet  come  to  tlieir  poison  teeth,  or 
use  of  slime,  or  suffocating  power  of  tail.  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  juveniles  who  pit  their  vel- 
vet skins  against  the  tough-hided,  crafty  Pythons, 
either  perish  in  the  conflict,  or  retire  permanently 
wounded. 

To  some,  ruin  moans  ten  pounds;  to  others,  a 
hundred;  to  others,  a thousand;  to  others,  ten 
thousand ; of  those  who  can  afford  to  lose  and  pay, 
some  few  return  to  honest  work,  otheis  sink  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  unsuccessful  roguery.  A sek  ct 
few  acquire  strength  as  they  go,  after  expending 
tlie  income  of  a German  prince  in  acquiring  experi- 
ence. The  demigod  of  the  passing  generation  of 
Turlitcs  is  said  to  have  lost  a hundred  thousand 
pounds  betorpTie  was  able  to  turn  the  tables  on 
Ills  ifflflim  through  commissioners, 
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against 


his  own  horses,  “sell  the  ring  a real  bar- 


gaiHs  of  him  the  storv  is  told  that,  having  writ- 

* n instructions  to  one  of  his  traveling  financial 
tcn  t8  8taving  in  Cottonopolis,  to  bet  for  and 
°™inst  certain  of  his  lordship’s  stud,  which  were 

• favor  with  the  public,  but  not  all  intended  to 
'A  j,e  was  alarmed,  after  a time,  at  seeing  grave 
alterations  in  the  price  current  of  the  betting  mark- 

He  received  no  answer  from  his  commis- 
sioner, and  a special  messenger,  after  instituting 
searching  inquiries,  ascertained  that  the  letter, 
nartlv  misdirected,  had  never  been  delivered. 
But,  by  some  mysterious  intuition,  the  sporting 
clerks  of  the  post-office  happened  to  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  my  lord’s  instructions. 

No  doubt  there  are  unblemished  gentlemen  who, 
being  rich,  acute,  and  calm,  play  with  the  turf  as 
they  might  play  at  whist,  for  nominal  stakes,  and 
run  their  horses  for  pleasure  without  troubling 
themselves  with  the  toil  of  abstruse  combinations. 
To  these  the  turf  i3  a gentle  relaxation  from  more 
severe  pursuits,  and  a means  of  killing  a little  idle 


" There  is  a story  current  of  a distinguished  no- 
bleman who,  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  poor 
and  not  so  famous  as  he  is  now,  deferred  paying 
his  “honest”  trainer’s  bill  so  long  and  so  ingen- 
iouslv  that  the  trainer  was  obliged  to  let  his  lord- 
ship’s  fillv  win  a great  race,  and  thus  squared  the 
account,  leaving  a balance  for  his  employer.  But 
only  a diplomatist  of  the  first  rank  is  equal  to  such 
a feat. 

Constant  in  his  attendance  at  Newmarket  is  the 
Earl  of  Gallowglass.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
has  never  missed  a race-meeting  there.  Violently 
rubbing  his  bead,  as  if  his  whole  fortune  depended 
on  the  event,  he  watches  the  running  of  his  remark- 
ably unlucky  colts  and  fillies,  which  are  found 
sometimes  in  front  within  a few  lengths  of  the 
winning-post,  often  second,  very  rarely  first,  and 
thus  soliloquizes  softly : “ Gallowglass  wins — Gol- 
lowglass  wins;”  a little  louder,  “Gallowglass 
wins !”  in  a scream,  “No  he  don’t ! — no  he  don't !” 
then,  sotto  voce,  as  he  walks  his  hack  away  in  dis- 
gust, “ Gallowglass  is  a fool !”  This  enthusiastic 
old  gentleman  lias  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  a 
vear,  and  spends  ten  thousand  of  it  every  year  in 
breeding,  training,  and  running  a most  unfortunate 
stud,  considering,  apparenily  like  Charles  Fox, 
that,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  winning,  losing  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  life.  On  the  same  heath, 
which  was  solely  dedicated  to  the  serious  business 
of  racing,  until  the  innovation  of  excursion  trains 
brought  down  a few  cockneys,  might  be  seen,  not 
long  since,  a young  nobleman,  little  past  his  ma- 
jority, with  ready  money  in  six  figures  and  estates 
in  the  counties,  moved  almost  to  tears  at  the  loss 
of  a thousand  pounds,  risked  on  the  private  secret 
information  of  one  of  the  dear  friends  who  surround 
such  ileep-wooled  sheep.  A thousand  pounds  to  this 
• young  gentleman  represents  something  less  than 
live  pounds  to  the  earner  of  five  hundred  a year. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  the  great  Baron  Bull- 
ion, whose  words  can  make  emperors  flinch,  led 
away  almost  hysterical  by  his  humbling  toadies 
when  his  favorite  colt,  Contango,  ran  all  behind 
for  that  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,  the  Chalk  Down 
stakes 

In  a word,  if  you  would  see  the  proudest  and 
the  wealthiest  brought  down  to  a level  with  the 
meanest  and  the  neediest,  watch  the  aspect  of  the 
betting-ring  before  and  after  a great  race.  In  the 
height  of  the  excitement  of  winning  a great  race, 
a duke  has\een  known  to  accept  the  congratula- 
tions and  shake  the  hands  of  a burglarious  cats’- 
meat  dealer. 

The  solemn  festivals — the  “settling”  days  aft- 
er great  races — at  that  Methodist-chapel-looking 
building  between  Tnttersall’s  sale-yard  and  the 
cows’  grass-plot,  where  bank  notes  are  carried  by 
sheaves,  and  wafted  about  like  waste  paper,  bring 
to  a crucial  test  the  one  virtue  essential  for  stand- 
ing on  the  first  line— the  grenadiers  of  the  guard 
of  turf  men — payment,  prompt  payment.  You  may 
be  a fraudulent  bankrupt,  a pickpocket,  a forger, 
free  by  a flaw  in  the  indictment ; you  may  be 
guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes,  or  notorious  for  the 
basest  propensities ; but,  so  long  as  you  pay,  you 
will  be  admitted  freely  to  the  subscription-rooms 
and  the  betting-rings.  You  are  sure  of  the  famil- 
iar if  not  friendly  companionship  of  your  fellow- 
professionals,  and  you  may  probably  find  yourself 
honored  with  some  playful  nickname,  descriptive 
of  your  peculiar  rascality.  Palmer,  who  never 
entered  the  London  betting-mart,  had  acquired, 
long  before  his  detection,  the  sobriquet  among  his 
fraternity,  implying  his  propensity  for  “dosing” — 
that  was  the  mild  word. 

Extremes  meet  on  the  turf,  and  part  too;  the 
lowest  rise  and  the  highest  fall ; Boots  becomes  a 
squire;  an  earl’s  son  becomes  a felon.  The  old 
adage  that  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to 
virtue  is  to  be  seen  worked  out  in  the  gradual  ap- 
proach to  forms  and  practices  of  respectability,  to 
an  imitation  of  the  habits  of  more  scrupulous  men, 
in  the  closing  day  of  the  career  of  a successful  turf- 
man, who,  secure  in  his  hundred  or  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  abandons  the  ways  of  his  youth, 
and  sets  himself  down  to  found  a family.  He  buys 
an  estate,  or  two,  or  three  ; be  builds  a church ; 
He  subscribes  splendidly  to  charities;  he  has  the 
best  shooting  in  the  county,  and  the  best  people  he 
can  get  to  shoot  over  it ; he  is  easy  with  his  debt- 
ors of  good  family,  and  prepared  with  ready  money 
to  lend,  on  good  security ; he  marries  his  daugh- 
ters to  clergymen,  and  provides  the  husbands  with 
benefices.  And  thus  with  quiet  manners  our  black- 
leg adventurer  gets  on,  until  people  of  the  money- 
worshiping  sect  begin  to  say  that  really  Mr.  Cros- 
is  a very  decent,  respectable  man.  And  yet 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  millionaires  whose 
life  would  bear  investigation,  whose  turning-point 
uf  success  will  not  be  found  to  rest  on  some  “ fam- 
ous robbery.” 

It  would  be  rather  curious  to  see  our  noblemen, 
our  gentlemen,  our  squire*,  our  military  heroes, 
he  soul  of  honor  and  pink  of  gentility — men  proud 
D their  position  and  their  pedigree,  parsons,  doc- 


tors, lawyers — booking  bets,  bandying  jests,  and 
exchanging  compliments  with  an  ex-pickpocket, 
who,  after  having  been  ducked  in  divers  horse- 
ponds  and  cropped  in  many  jails  for  petty  larce- 
nies, has  abandoned  a pursuit  unworthy  of  his 
genius,  now  has  his  town-house  and  country-man- 
sion, and  a string  of  race-horses  whose  losings  pay 
him  quite  as  well  as  their  winnings.  A race-din- 
ner of  the  present  (lay  is  a fine  sight : the  cx-pick- 
pocket’s  health  is  proposed  by  Major  M a lathi 
O’Donohue,  lineal  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Ire- 
land ; and,  close  beside,  might  sit  bobbing  and 
nobbing,  planning  future  and  rejoicing  in  past 
robberies,  prize-fighting  publicans,  ex-grooms,  ex- 
shoeblacks, and  ex-waiters,  all  prosperous,  luxu- 
rious, dressed  by  the  best  tailors,  jewelers,  and 
bootmakers,  all  paying,  and  therefore  all  jostling 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  seeking  some  private 
information,  some  secret  advantage,  all  living  and 
struggling  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  best  of  each 
other.  For  the  essential  distinction  between  trade 
and  gambling  is,  that  in  trade  both  parties  may 
profit,  in  gambling  one  must  lose. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  there  is  a legitimate 
business  to  be  done — there  are  tangible  securities 
to  transfer,  which  afford  a legitimate  science  to 
men  of  high  character  and  honor.  On  the  turf,  a 
small  arm)-,  whose  natural  talents  for  roguery  have 
been  sharpened  by  long  experience,  thrive  on  folly. 
Every  year  produces  its  crop  of  recruits,  and  of 
victims,  the  greater  number  obscure.  But  every 
now  and  then  a great  light  breaks  in.  Four  or  five 
years  ago,  the  handsomest,  the  haughtiest,  the  bold- 
est member  of  the  turf  was  a man  of  noble  family, 
of  literary  and  social  accomplishments  above  the 
average,  to  whom,  by  ability  as  well  as  by  position, 
high  office  was  open.  As  to  his  means,  who  limits 
the  means  of  a great  peer’s  son  ? It  was  known 
that  he  betted  largely,  borrowed  largely,  and  paid 
punctually.  At  length  the  bubble  burst ; the  great 
gentleman  who,  unlike  many  of  his  class,  never 
permitted  the  slightest  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
his  low-born  associates,  disappeared.  There  was 
a groan  of  distress  from  Hebrews  calling  for  some 
sixty  thousand  pounds  ; Christian  bill-discounters 
claimed  a like  sum;  a wealthy  racing  peer,  who 
did  not  say  a word,  could  have  claimed  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Another  peer,  who  had  been, 
before  he  took  to  the  turf  trade,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest of  his  class,  found  the  result  of  joint  racing 
speculations  in  a loss  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
by  degrees  rumor  grew  into  certainty,  confirmed 
by  the  verdict  of  a court  of  law.  It  then  appeared 
that  this  great,  haughty,  historically-named  gen- 
tleman had  forged  on  all  his  friends  in  every  shape ; 
in  checks,  for  which  at  the  last  moment  he  obtain- 
ed cash;  in  acceptances,  by  which,  with  a real  in- 
come of  less  than  a thousand  a year,  he  had  for 
many  years  paid  thirty  thousand  a year  in  interest 
at  sixty  per  cent.  This  is  one  great  example  of 
turf  education ; but  innumerable  smaller  instances 
occur ; Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  supply 
their  full  quota  to  the  general  ruin.  Every  year, 
instances  of  larceny,  instances  of  forgery.  As  for 
forgery,  it  is  so  common  a sequence  of  unsuccessful 
turf  speculation,  that  the  young  gentleman  who 
takes  to  the  betting-ring  as  an  easy  and  genteel 
mode  of  increasing  his  income,  may  make  pretty 
sure  of  shaking  hands  with  a gentleman  who  has 
forged,  or  is  about  to  forge.  It  is  an  old  rule  with 
the  sixty  per  cent,  discounter,  that  from  a man  of 
respectable  connections  a forged  acceptance  is  a 
better  security  than  a genuine  bill. 


THE  HAMMERS. 

lx  our  travels  through  the  town — 

"Where  the  forges’  flames  are  blown 
By  the  humming  fan  that  rattles  in  its  drum, 
Where  the  sledging  falls  on  wedges 
Of  the  metal  that  it  swages 
To  the  shapes  of  all  the  labor-saving  hum — 

We  have  watched  the  falling  hammer, 

In  its  clanging,  banging  clamor, 

As  it  rolled  the  measured  thunder  with  a ring — 
And  the  ringing,  ringing,  ringing, 
Always  sets  our  head  to  singing, 
Something  like  the  song  the  hammers  seem  to  sing. 
Like  the  ringing  of  the  bells, 

Wlien  the  wedding  chiming  swells 
Through  the  merry  marriage  morning,  to  the  pair ; 
So  the  clang,  and  bang,  and  rattle 
Of  the  hammers  in  the  battle, 

Fall,  like  music,  on  the  dull  and  quiet  air. 

“In  the  battle ?”  Ay,  the  battle ! 

For  it  is  no  idle  prattle 
That  we  sing.  ’Tis  the  battle  against  Want 
With  his  ogres  grim  and  gaunt, 

And  his  suppers  few  and  scant — 

’Tis  the  battle  of  the  can  ’gainst  the  can’t! 


AFTER  AN  OSTRICH. 

In  lion-lmnts,  and  in  tiger-hunts,  and  in  boar- 
hunts  there  are  joys  and  risks  of  which  all  men 
have  heard  ; but  of  the  ostrich-hunt  the  world,  that 
is  not  used  to  running  after  ostriches,  has  heard 
very  little.  Little  more,  indeed,  than  some  broken- 
down  story  about  negroes  who,  being  dressed  in 
the  skins  of  the  birds,  are  mistaken  by  the  flock 
for  actual  ostriches,  and  are  suffered  to  come  near 
enough  to  shoot  any  bird  they  may  pick  out  with 
their  arrows.  There  is  also  a pretty  fable  (which 
is  only  a fable),  that  the  ostrich,  when  pursued,  will 
hide  his  head  in  the  sand  and  believe  himself  in- 
visible. I know  the  ostrich  has  a stupid  face;  but 
he  is,  for  all  that,  a sharp  fellow,  who  knows  his 
own  interest  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  He  is  wary 
and  long-sighted,  one  of  the  last  creatures  to  put 
his  own  head  in  a hole.  I have  hunted  him  in  his 
own  deserts  and  can  testify. 

Ever)-  year,  as  summer  sets  in,  horsemen  arrive 
at  the  oasis  of  Derej  from  the  mountains  in  the 
north,  distant  about  six  days’  journey.  They 
come  after  the  ostrich,  and  stay  onlv  during  the 
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summer,  as  it  is  only  when  the  heat  is  greatest 
that  a horseman  can  have  any  chance  of  overtaking 
the  swift-footed  bird.  In  cold  weather  he  will  out- 
strip every  pursuer,  but  beneath  the  rays  of  a 
noon  sun  in  the  African  summer  I suppose  he 
finds  his  feather  coat  and  trowsers  too  warm  to  run 
well  in. 

An  Arab  friend  of  mine,  with  the  short  name 
of  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Omar  ben  es-Sheikh  Ab- 
derraliman  Burjoob  el-Rujbani,  who  was  bound  for 
the  hunting-ground,  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him 
and  try  my  skill  at  running  down  an  ostrich.  My 
friend  Sidi  Etcetera  has  a grand  air,  and  lost  no 
dignity,  although  his  trip  to  Derej  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  gain.  I,  who  went  only  for  sport,  was 
looked  upon  with  much  respectful  wonder  by  my 
fellow-sportsmen. 

We  managed  to  reach  Derej  a day  or  two  before 
the  hunt,  that  we  might  rest  and  prepare  for  our 
fatigues  to  come.  The  hunt  Legan  on  a sultry 
morning  in  the  middle  of  July.  The  hot  Gibli 
wind  or  simootn  had  been  blowing  for  several  days, 
and  the  thermometer  had  only  fallen  to  ninety- 
eight  degrees,  or  blood-heat,  just  before  sunrise. 
We  were  to  have  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  a Sa- 
haran summer.  So  much  the  better.  The  warm- 
coated  ostriches  shall  find  it  hot,  and  so  shall  we. 
The  dangers  of  this  chase  do  not  arise  from  the 
fierceness  of  the  animal  pursued,  but  from  the 
fierceness  of  the  sun  that  may  strike  down  the 
huntsman.  An  Englishman  is  much  more  likely 
to  come  off  unscathed  from  an  encounter  with  a 
lion  than  to  return  from  an  ostrich-hunt  without 
getting  sun-stroke  or  brain  fever. 

Our  party  consisted  of  ten  horsemen  and  a few 
scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  at  daybreak  to  ex- 
plore the  sand  for  footprints  of  ostriches  and  track 
them  to  their  feeding-ground.  We  were  fairly 
mounted  upon  animals  not  so  fat  as  to  conceal  the 
beautiful  lines  of  their  ribs.  The  bones  of  their 
haunches  seemed  ready  to  start  out  through  the 
skin.  These  features,  however,  are  common  enough 
in  Arab  thorough-bred  s.  We  ourselves  were  as 
light  weights  as  we  could  be,  having  dispensed 
with  four  out  of  five  thick  pieces  of  felt  which  in- 
variably forjn  an  Arab’s  saddle-cloth,  and  (brown 
off  every  superfluous  article  of  clothing;  only  tak- 
ing care  to  have  our  heads  well  wrapped  up  as  pre- 
caution against  danger  from  the  sun. 

We  started  about  two  hours  after  sunrise,  and 
followed  leisurely  on  the  trace  of  our  scouts.  After 
proceeding  thus  for  about  six  miles,  we  came  upon 
a scout  who  said  that  five  fine  birds  were  a little 
way  off  grazing  in  a wady.  Knowing  tliat  they 
would  not  stray  far  we  dismounted  to  give  ease 
for  a few  minutes  to  our  horses  and  ourselves,  and 
to  allow  our  time  to  run  still  farther  into  the 
“ kaila,”  or  mid-day  heat.  A,sultry  feverish  wind 
blew  from  the  south,  and  the  sun’s  glow  was  re- 
turned from  the  white  sand  under  our  feet  with 
almost  unlessened  strength.  What  a drying- 
ground  was  here  for  washer-women ! Wet  clothes, 
dr)-  in  three  minutes,  might  be  taken  in  as  fast  as 
they  were  taken  out. 

The  Arabs,  who  are  made  of  very  porous  clay, 
absorbed  long  draughts  of  water,  and  hung  little 
gourd  bottles  of  water  to  their  saddle-bows.  We 
mounted  again  and  set  off.  From  the  top  of  a 
little  hill,  if  you  could  call  by  that  name  a height 
of  about  ten  yards  above  the  bottom  of  the  wady, 
we  saw  the  ostriches ; I suspect  they  had  some 
knowledge  of  us  before  we  were  visible.  They 
had  already  started  at  full  trot ; and  seemed  to 
skim  along  without  any  exertion,  flapping  their 
small  downy  wings  to  help  them  onward,  and,  like 
horses  in  full  career,  kicking  up  stones  behind 
them.  We  went  after  them  at  a canter:  had  we 
tried  at  once  to  catch  them  in  a gallop,  our  horses 
would  soon  have  been  blown,  and  the  birds  would 
have  got  out  of  reach.  Our  plan  was  to  follow 
them  as  closely  as  might  be,  without  frightening 
them  into  their  quickest  pace,  and  to  keep  them  in 
view. 

The  birds  soon  parted  from  one  another : two 
going  together  one  way,  and  the  others  starting 
off  each  in  a different  direction.  We  followed  a 
single  ostrich,  a fine  male,  the  feathers  of  the  male 
being  most  valuable. 

Noon  passed,  and  the  sun  was  rapidly  declining. 
We  had  been  following  our  ostrich  for  more  than 
four  hours,  but  not  in  a straight  line,  since  these 
creatures  have  a whim  for  running  in  large  circles, 
so  that  we  were  not  four  hours’  journey  from  our 
starting-point.  I had  no  Very  great  sense  of  heat,  • 
but  my  hands  and  face  began  to  feel  as  if  they  had 
been  skinned  and  salted.  The  excitement  and 
emulation  among  us  made  me,  however,  forget 
every  thing  but  the  object  of  our  chase.  One  by 
one  the  horses  of  the  Arabs  dropped  behind,  dead- 
beat. Sidi  Etcetera,  two  of  the  Arabs,  and  my- 
self, being  the  best  mounted,  alone  kept  up  the  hunt. 
Our  aim  was  to  turn  the  ostrich,  and  so  drive  him 
back  to  our  companions.  The  two  Arabs  pricked 
their  steeds  into  a full  gallop,  one  to  the  right  and 
one  to  the  left,  and  tried,  by  making  a circuit,  to 
get  ahead  of  him.  Sidi  did  not  like  the  idea  of  be- 
ing outdone  by  the  other  Arabs,  so  he  made  a dash 
at  the  game  on  his  own  account.  Ilis  horse  had  a 
little  spirit  left,  and  a few  long  bounds  brought 
him  alongside.  The  bird  saw  that  lie  was  outrun 
and  outwitted.  With  a little  stick,  such  as  we  all 
carried  for  this  especial  purpose,  Sidi  tapped  him 
on  the  neck,  turned  him,  and  drove  him  back  to 
me  like  a tame  creature.  Our  two  companions 
now  rejoined  us,  crying  out,  “Saliait!  sahait! 
Allah  vatick  es-saha!”  which  means,  “Well 
done  ! well  done  ! God  gives  you  strength  !”— 
Arab  equivalent  for  “Hurrah!  hurrah!  go  it 
again,  old  boy !” 

The  ostrich  w-as,  of  course,  a Mussulman,  and 
was  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  against 
his  fate.  One  by  one  we  came  up  with  our  beaten 
companions ; and  we  then  surrounded  our  bird, 
caught  him,  and  cut  his  throat,  with  the  pious 
words,  “ Bism-Illah  Akhbar”  (in  the  name  of  the 
great  God).  It  would  have  been  simpler  to  tap 
him  on  the  bead  and  strangle  him,  for  then  there 
would  have  lieen  no  fear  of  damaging  the  feathers 
with  the  blood.  But  such  a deatli  is  not  in  accord- 


ance with  the  Moslem  creed  concerning  holy  and 
unholy  food ; and  of  an  animal  so  slaughtered  the 
flesh  could  not  have  been  eaten. 

Ladies,  I trust,  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
trouble  taken  to  get  for  them  their  court  plumes. 
But  it  is  a pity  that  each  feather  which  costs  them 
a guinea  scarcely  brings  a shilling  to  the  Arab 
sportsman. 

When  we  had  skinned  our  bird,  and  cut  off  the 
best  joints,  we  rode  leisurely  hack  to  Derej,  which 
we  reached  a little  after  sunset,  pretty  well  knock- 
ed up.  Heartily  glad  was  I,  after  a good  supper 
of  broiled  leg  of  ostrich— which  is  a meat,  not 
choice,  but  welcome  to  the  hungry — to  lie  on  the 
soft  sand  and  take  a nap  that  lasted  until  sunrise 
the  next  morning. 

I passed  the  following  day  with  my  fellow- 
sportsmen,  and  learned  much  about  the  habits  of 
the  ostrich,  and  the  various  ways  of  taking  it. 
Running  it  down  in  the  manner  just  related  is 
considered  the  best  way,  though  the  most  tedious, 
for  it  involves  least  chance  of  injuring  the  feat  ti- 
ers. The  commonest  plan,  however,  is  to  lay 
snares  of  rope  in  places  which  the  birds  frequent. 
Another  way  is  to  dig  a hole  in  the  earth  near  a 
bush,  or  some  slight  cover,  in  a valley  to  which 
the  ostriches  come  to  graze.  One  of  the  hunters, 
armed  with  liis- long  gun,  hides  in  the  hole,  and  his 
companions,  having  strewed  brushwood  over  him, 
efface  their  footmarks  from  the  sand.  The  pitman 
remains,  with  only  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  visible 
outside  his  hiding-place,  until  an  ostrich  passes : 
when,  if  the  bird  be  near  enough,  he  is  an  easy 
prey. 

Ostriches  pair  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  the  female  begins  laying  her  eggs  toward  the 
end  of  April.  She  generally  puts  a score  or  two 
dozen  in  her  nest,  which  is  but  a shallow  basin 
scraped  out  of  the  sand.  She  arranges  the  eggs 
in  a triangle,  with  the  point  in  front  of  her  when 
she  is  sitting.  Two  or  three  of  them,  therefore, 
do  not  get  sufficiently  wanned  by  her  body,  and 
these  unliatcbed  eggs  she  breaks  to  provide  food 
for  the  young  birds  during  the  first  few  days  after 
they  have  left  their  shells.  The  young  birds, 
hatched  in  six  weeks,  take  three  years  to  attain 
their  full  size;  they  appear  to  live  much  with 
their  parents,  and  even  make  their  nests  near 
theirs.  Thus,  sometimes  there  will  be  found  the 
nests  of  a whole  family  together — grandfather  and 
grandmother  in  the  middle,  and  the  younger  gen- 
erations round  about.  Does  the  patriarch  in  the 
middle  receive  from  the  young  ostriches  upon  the 
outskirts  of  such  a colony  the  reverence  to  which 
he  may  suppose  himself  entitled?  In  the  first 
year  of  her  breeding  the  female  lays  smaller  eggs 
than  afterward  ; but  the  birds  hatched  from  them 
grow  to  the  usual  size.  Cock  and  hen  sit  on  the 
eggs  alternately  : one  sitting  while  the  other  goes 
for  food : never,  in  the  Sahara,  do  they  leave  their 
eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun. 

The  male  is  very  attentive  when  he  begins  his 
courtship,  and  follows  the  lady  about  wherever  she 
goes.  After  marriage,  however,  his  conduct  un- 
dergoes a change.  If,  while  sitting,  he  smells 
danger,  he  immediately  leaves  the  eggs,  fetches 
his  wife,  and  makes  her  take  his  place.  He  then 
watches  at  a distance  ; and  if,  after  a long  delay, 
he  satisfies  himself  that  all  is  safe,  lie  allows  his 
mate  to  return  to  her  meal,  and  resumes  his  place 
over  the  eggs.  The  Arabs,  when  they  find  a nest 
near  any  convenient  bush,  or  other  shelter,  make 
a pit,  as  before  described.  The  birds,  on  their  ap- 
proach, take  flight.  The  men,  having  worked  as 
fast  as  possible,  leave  one  of  tlieir  number  with 
his  gun  in  the  pit,  and  disappear.  When  the 
birds  come  again  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  if 
they  think  matters  satisfactory,  the  hen  is  sent  to 
sit,  and  she  often  remains  sitting  for  twelve  hours. 
The  sportsman  does  not  shoot  her,  as  his  aim  is  to 
bring  down  the  male.  lie  waits,  therefore,*  till 
she  is  relieved  in  her  duties  by  the  bird  he  wants. 
The  best  shot  among  the  Arabs  is  always  chosen 
for  pitman.  When  he  kills  the  bird,  lie  receives 
double  share  of  the  profits ; when  he  misses  the 
bird,  he  must  pay  a fine  and  lose  liis  office.  After 
the  male  is  killed,  the  female  will  frequently  come 
to  look  for  him,  and  to  visit  the  eggs,  when  she 
also  may  be  taken.  But  were  the  female  bird  shot 
first,  the  male  would  never  trouble  himself  any 
more  about  the  eggs,  but  would  go  from  the  spot, 
probably  forever. 

Ostriches  are  not  particular  in  the  selection  of 
their  food.  They  live  generally  on  grass,  seeds, 
and  even  insects  ; but  they  have,  when  domestic- 
ated, a great  partiality  for  half-pence,  steel-pens, 
nails,  keys,  spoons,  snuff-boxes,  and  so  forth. 
Whether  they  can  digest  those  tid-bits  I do  not 
know ; but  I have  heard  many  tales  of  ostriches 
being  found  with  such  things  half-digested  in  their 
stomachs.  Certainly  they  swallow  them  with  great 
avidity,  and  must  find  it  in  some  way  to  their  ad- 
vantage so  to  do.  They  are  a sort  of  bird  easily 
tamed,  and,  when  once  used  to  the  society  of  men, 
are  very  sociable,  wandering  about  tlie  neighbor- 
hood of  tlieir  owner’s  house,  and  paying  visits 
wherever  they  find  an  open  door.  When  annoy- 
ed, they  are  dangerous;  for,  besides  biting,  they 
will  knock  a man  down  with  a flap  of  the  wing  or 
a stroke  of  the  foot.  They  are  generally  sedate, 
silent  birds,  and,  if  not  frightened,  walk  about 
slowly  and  solemnly.  Their  cry  is  a short  roar ; 
but  with  this  they  seldom  favor  human  ears, 
though  when  out  of  temper  they  will  sometimes 
utter  a low  hissing  noise.  The  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  ostrich  is  bare ; then  come  Wery  deli- 
cate black  feathers,  which,  increasing  in  size  to- 
ward the  tail,  cover  the  whole  body.  In  the 
wings  and  tail  are  the  beautiful  white  feathers 
so  much  admired  upon  tlie  beads  of  ladies.  1 he 
female  has  not  such  fine  white  feathers  as  the 
male,  and  even  her  black  feathers  want  his  raven 
hue.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  are  rather  grayish- 
brown  than  black.  The  skin  of  the  female  (Rab- 
da  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs)  docs  not  fetch  nearly 
so  high  a price  as  that  of  the  male  (Dhaleeni). 
One  of  the  best  skins,  in  its  nuptial  plumage,  will 
sometimes  bring  the  Arabs  seven  or  eight  pounds 
But  this  is  an  unusally  high  price. 
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to  abjure  their  heresies  and  to  perform  an  act  of 
Faith  in  presence  of  tortures  and  the  stake.  As 
many  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  who  were  seized 
by  the  Inquisition  remnined  steadfast  in  their  be- 
lief even  under  menaces  of  the  most  cruel  of 
deaths,  the  word  came  to  signify  the  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  by  the  inquisition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  to  perform  an  act  of  Faith. 

It  is  supposed  that  many  thousands  of  persons 
fell  victims  to  the  Inquisition  during  its  long  and 
bloody  reign  in  Spain.  Every  few  weeks  the 
stakes  were  surrounded  by  a gaping  crowd,  and 
some  poor  heretic  was  burned  alive  amidst  the 
curses  and  shouts  of. the  mob.  It  came  to  be  a 
popular  spectacle,  and  must  have  gone  far  toward 
brutalizing  the  public  mind  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
the  most  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  Inqui- 
sition is  the  recent  discovery  by  a Protestant  En- 
glishman that  the  most  famous  and  most  blood- 


guilty  of  burning  scores  of  human  creatures  solely 
because  he  was  taught  that  it  was  his  duty,  and 
who  suffered  in  heart  for  his  victims  as  acutely 
as  the  warmest  of  their  friends. 


We  publish  above  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Robert 
Fleurv’s  magnificent  painting  of  an  Auto  da  F6 
w hich  has  lately  placed  its  author  in  the.  first  rank 
of  modern  painters.  Never  has  that  terrible  theme 
been  more  vividly  wrought  out.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  terror  expressed  in  the  countenance  of 
the  poor  girl,  who  is  evidently  loth  to  part  with 
her  life,  and  the  stern  calm  of  the  old  Jew  who  is 
to  suffer  with  her;  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the 
priests  and  their  assistants ; the  powerful  draw- 
ing of  the  two  victims  who  are  already  on  the 
stake;  the  life  and  motion  of  the  whole  picture  are 
calculated  to  arrest  and  rivet  the  attention,  and  to 
leave  an  image  on  the  memory  that  will  not  readi- 
ly be  effaced. 

Of  the  history  of  Auto  da  Fes  all  of  our  readers 
have  heard  something.  The  word  signifies  an  act 
of  Faith,  and  was  first  used  by  the  Inquisition 
when  the  officers  of  tluff j^odjyj-  fqrapdlfjd,  heretics 
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CHAPTER  X. 

“ Youkg  lady  in  deep  mourning,  Sir — crape 
shawl  and  bonnet,  Sir,”  said  the  official,  in  an- 
swer to  my  question,  aided  by  a shilling  fee  ; 
“ the  same  as  asked  where  was  the  station  for 
the  Dover  line.” 
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“ANY  LUGGAGE,  SIR?  IS  Til  ft  YOURS  i”  SAIL)  HE,  POINTING  TO  A WOOL-SACK. 


I obliged  to  wait  some  hours  at  a station.  Re- 
solving to  free  myself  from  all  the  captivations 
of  that  tendency  to  day-dreaming-i—  that  fatal 
habit  of  suffering  my  fancy  to  direct  my  steps, 
as  though  in  pursuit  of  some  settled  purpose — I 
calmly  asked  mvself  whither  I was  going — and 
for  what?  Before  I had  begun  the  examina- 
tion I deemed  myself  a most  candid,  truth-ob- 
serving, frank  witness,  and  now  I discovered 
that  I was  casuistical  and  “dodgy”  as  an  Old 
Bailey  lawyer.  I was  haughty  and  indignant 
at  being  so  catechised.  My  conscience,  on 
the  shallow  pretext  of  beiug  greatly  interested 
about  me,  was  simply  prying  and  inquisitive. 
Conscience  is  all  very  well  when  one  desires  to 
appeal  to  it,  and  refer  some  distinct  motive  or 
action  to  its  appreciation  ; but  it  is  scarcely 
fair,  and  certainly  not  dignified,  for  conscience 
to  go  about  seeking  for  little  accusations  of  this 
kind  or  that.  What  liberty  of  action  is  there, 
besides,  to  a man  who  carries  a “ detective” 
with  him  wherever  he  goes  ? And,  lastly,  con- 
science has  the  intolerable  habit  of  obtruding 
its  opinion  upon  details,  and  will  not  wait  to 
judge  by  results.  Now,  when  I have  won  the 
race,  come  in  first,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  thousands*  I don’t  care  to  be  asked, 
however  privately,  whether  I did  not  practice 
some  little  bit  of  rather  unfair  jockeyship.  I 
never  could  rightly  get  over  my  dislike  to  the 
friend  who  woidd  take  this  liberty  with  me  ; 
and  this  is  exactly  the  part  conscience  plays, 
and  with  an  insufferable  air  of  superiority  too, 
as  though  to  say,  “ None  of  your  shuffling  with 
me,  Potts  ! That  will  do  all  mighty  well  with 
the  outer  world,  but  / am  not  to  be  hum- 
bugged. You  never  devised  a scheme  in  your 
life  that  I was  not  by  at  the  cookery,  and  saw 
how  you  mixed  the  ingredients  and  stirred  the 
pot ! No,  no,  old  fellow,  all  your  little  secret 
rogueries  will  avail  you  nothing  here  !” 

Had  these  words  been  actually  addressed  to 
me  by  a living  individual,  I could  not  have 
heard  them  more  plainly  than  now  they  fell 
upon  my  ear,  uttered,  besides,  in  a tone  of  cut- 
ting, sarcastic  derision.  “ I will  stand  this  no 
longer!”  cried  I,  springing  up  from  my  seat, 
and  flinging  my  cigar  angrily  away.  “ I’m 
certain  no  man  ever  accomplished  any  high  and 
great  destiny  in  life  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
bullied  in  thiswise;  such  irritating,  pestering 
impertinence  would  destroy  the  temper  of  a 
saint,  and  break  down  the  courage  and  damp 
the  ardor  of  the  boldest.  Could  great  meas- 
ures of  statecraft  bo  carried  out — could  battles 
be  won — could  new  continents  be  discovered — 
if,  at  every  strait  and  every  emergency,  one 
was  to  be  interrupted  by  a low  voice,  whisper- 
ing, 4 Is  this  all  right  ? Arc  there  no  flaws 
here  ? You  live  in  a world  of  frailties,  Potts. 
You  are  playing  at  a round  game,  where  every 
one  cheats  a little,  and  where  the  rogueries 
are  never  remembered  against  him  who  wins. 
Bear  that  in  your  mind,  and  keep  vour  cards 
“up.””* 

When  I was  about  to  take  my  ticket,  a dic- 
tum of  the  great  moralist  struck  my  mind: 
“Desultory  readiug  has  slain  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands;”  and  if  desultory  reading, 
why  not  infinitely  more  so  desultory  acquaint- 
ance? Surely  our  readings  do  not  impress  us 
ns  powerfully  as  the  actual  intercourse  of  life. 
It  must  be  so.  It  is  in  this  daily  conflict  with 
pur  fellow-men  that  we  are  moulded  and  fash- 
ioned, and  the  danger  is  to  commingle  and  con- 
fuse the  impressions  made  upon  our  hearts — to 
cross  the  writing  on  our  natures  so  often  that 
nothing  remains  legible ! “ I will  guard  against 
this  peril,”  thought  I.  “I  will  concentrate  my 
|nttentions  and  travel  alone.”  I slipped  a crown 
into  one  of  the  guards’  hands  and  whispered, 
“Put  no  one  in  here  if  you  can  help  it.” 

As  I jogged  along,  all  by  myself,  I could  not 
help  feeling  that  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
"ealth  must  be  to  be  able  always  to  buy  solitude 

to  be  in  a position  to  say,  “ None  shall  invade 
me.  The  world  must  contrive  to  go  round  with- 
°ut  a kick  from  vie.  I am  a self-contained  and 
self-suffering  creature.”  If  I were  Rothschild 
I d revel  in  this  sentiment;  it  places  one  so  im- 
measurably above  that  busy  ant-hill  where  one 
sees  the  creatures  hurrying,  hastening,  and  fag- 
ging “till  their  hearts  {?pj ho  feels 
himself  a superior  intellige-rlce — a lie i n g -Above 
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the  wants  and  cares  of  the  work-a-day  world 
around  him. 

“Any  room  here?”  cried  a merry  voice, 
breaking  in  upon  my  musings,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a young  fellow,  in  a gray  traveling  suit 
and  a wide-awake,  flung  a dressing-bag  and  a 
wrapper  carelessly  into  the  carriage,  and  so  reck- 
lessly as  to  come  tumbling  over  me.  He  never 
thought  of  apology,  however,  but  continued  his 
remarks  to  the  guard,  who  was  evidently  en- 
deavoring to  induce  him  to  take  a place  else- 
where. “ No,  no !”  cried  the  young  man  ; 44  I’m 
all  right  here,  and  the  cove  with  the  yellow  hair 
won’t  object  to  my  smoking.” 

I heard  these  words  as  I sat  in  the  corner, 
and  I need  scarcely  say  how  grossly  the  im- 
pertinence offended  me.  That  the  privacy  I had 
paid  for  should  be  invaded  was  bad  enough,  but 
that  my  companion  should  begin  acquaintance 
with  an  insult  was  worse  again,  and  so  I de- 
termined on  no  account,  nor  upon  any  pretext, 
would  I hold  intercourse  with  him,  but  maintain 
a perfect  silence  and  reserve  so  long  as  our  jour- 
ney lasted. 

There  was  an  insufferable  jauntiness  and  self- 
satisfaction  in  every  movement  of  the  new  ar- 
rival, even  to  the  reckless  way  he  pitched  into 
the  carriage  three  small  white  canvas  bags,  care- 
fully sealed  and  docketed,  the  address — which  I 
rcail — being,  “To  H.  M.’s  Minister  and  Envoy 
at , in  Italy,  by  the  Hon.  Grey  Buller,  At- 

tache,” etc.  So,  then,  this  was  one  of  the 
Young  Guard  of  Diplomacy,  one  of  those  suck- 
ing Talleyrands,  which  form  the  hope  of  the 
Foreign-Office  and  the  terror  of  middle-class 
English  abroad. 

“Do  you  mind  my  smoking?”  asked  he, 
abruptly,  as  lie  scraped  his  lucifer-match  against 
the  roof  of  the  carriage,  showing  by  the  prompt- 
itude of  his  actions  how  little  he  cared  for  my 
reply. 

44  I never  smoke,  Sir,  except  in  the  carriages 
reserved  forsmokers,”  was  my  rebukeful  answer. 

“ Aud  I always  do,”  said  he,  in  a very  easy 
tone. 

Not  condescending  to  notice  this  rude  re- 
joinder, I drew  forth  my  newspaper,  and  tried 
to  occupy  myself  with  its  contents. 

“ Any  thing  new?”  asked  he,  abruptly. 

“Not  that  I am  aware,  Sir.  I was  about  to 
consult  the  paper.” 

“ What  paper  is  it?” 

“ It  is  the  Manner,  Sir,  at  your  sendee,”  said 
I,  with  a sort  of  sarcasm. 

“Rascally  print — a vile,  low,  radical,  mill- 
owning organ.  Pitch  it  away  J” 

“Certainly  not,  Sir.  Being  for  me  and  my 
edification,  I will  beg  to  exercise  my  own  judg- 
ment as  to  how  I deal  with  it.” 

“It’s  deuced  low,  that’s  what  it  is,  and  that’s 
exactly  the  fault  of  all  our  daily  papers.  Their 
tone  is  vulgar;  they  reflect  nothing  of  the  opin- 
ions one  hears  in  society.  Don’t  you  agree 
with  me?” 

I gave  a sort  of  muttering  dissent^md  lie 
broke  in  quickly,  ^ 

“ Perhaps  not ; it’s  just  as  likely  you  would 
not  think  them  low;  but  take  my  word  for  it, 
/’/«  right.” 

I shook  my  head  negatively,  without  speaking. 

“Well,  now,” cried  he,  “let  us  put  the  thing 
to  the  test.  Read  out  one  of  those  leaders.  I 
don’t  care  which,  or  on  what  subject.  Read  it 
out,  and  I pledge  myself  to  show  you  at  least 
one  vulgarism,  one  flagrant  outrage  on  good 
breeding,  in  every  third  sentence.” 

“I  protest,  Sir,”  said  I,  haughtily,  “I  shall 
do  no  such  thing.  I have  come  here  neither  to 
read  aloud  nor  take  up  the  defense  of  the  public 
press.” 

“I  say,  look  out!”  cried  he;  “you’ll  smash 
something  in  that  bag  you’re  kicking  there.  If 
I don’t  mistake,  it’s  Bohemian  glass.  No,  no ; 
all  right,”  said  he,  examining  the  number,  “it’s 
only  Yarmouth  bloaters.” 

“ I imagined  these  contained  dispatches,  Sir,” 
said  I,  with  a look  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
understood  as  withering  scorn. 

“You  did,  did  you?”  cried  he,  with  a quick 
laugh.  “Well,  I’ll  bet  you  a sovereign  I make 
a better  guess  about  your  pack  ttoan  you’ve  done 
about  mine .” 

“Done,  Sir;  I take  you,”  said  I,  quickly. 

44  Well,  you’re  in  cutlery,  or  hardware,  or  lacc 
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goods,  or  ribbons,  or  alpaca  cloth,  or  drugs,  ain’t 
you?” 

“Iam  not,  Sir,”  was  my  stern  reply. 

“Not  a bagman?” 

“Not  a bagman,  Sir.” 

“ Well,  you’re  an  usher  in  a commercial  acad- 
emy, or  ‘ our  own  correspondent,’  or  a telegraph 
clerk  ?” 

“I’m  none  of  these,  Sir.  And  I now  beg  to 
remind  you,  that  instead  of  one  guess,  you  have 
made  about  a dozen.” 

“Well,  you’ve  won,  there’s  no  denying  it,” 
said  he,  taking  a sovereign  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  handing  it  to  me.  “It’s  deuced  odd 
how  I should  be  mistaken.  I’d  have  sworn  you 
were  a bagman !”  But  for  the  impertinence  of 
these  last  words  I should  have  declined  to  ac- 
cept his  lost  bet ; but  I took  it  now  as  a sort  of 
vindication  of  my  wounded  feelings.  44  Now  it’s 
all  over  and  ended,”  said  he,  calmly,  “what  are 
j ou?  I don’t  ask  out  of  any  impertinent  curi- 
osity, but  that  I hate  being  foiled  in  a thing  of 
this  kind.  What  are  you  ?” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  I am,  Sir,”  said  I,  indig- 
nantly, for  now  I was  outraged  beyond  endur- 
ance— “I’ll  tell  you,  Sir,  what  I am,  and  what 
I feel  myself — one  singularly  unlucky  in  a trav- 
eling companion.” 

“Bet  you  a five-pound  you’re  not,”  broke  he 
in.  “Give  you  six  to  five  on  it,  in  any  thing 
you  like.” 

“It  would  be  a wager  almost  impossible  to 
decide,  Sir.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
the  first  pretty  woman  we  see  at  the  station,  the 
*guard  of  the  train,  the  fellow  in  the  pay-office, 
the  stoker,  if  you  like.” 

“I  must  own,  Sir,  that  you  express  a very 
confident  opinion  of  your  case.” 

“ Well,  bet.” 

“No,  Sir,  certainly  not.” 

“Well,  then,  shut  up,  and  say  no  more  about 
it.  If  a man  won’t  back  his  opinion,  the  less 
he  speaks  the  better.” 

I lay  back  in  my  place  at  this,  determined 
that  no  provocation  should  induce  me  to  ex- 
change another  word  with  him.  Apparently  he 
had  not  made  a like  resolve,  for  he  went  on: 
“It’s  all  bosh  about  appearances  being  decep- 
tive, and  so  forth.  They  say  ‘ not  all  gold  that 
glitters ;’  my  notion  is,  that  with  a fellow  who 
really  knows  life  no  disguise  that  was  ever  in- 
vented will  be  successful : the  way  a man  wears 
his  hair” — here  he  looked  at  mine — “ the  sort 
of  gloves  he  has,  if  there  be  any  thing  peculiar 
in  his  waistcoat,  and,  above  all,  his  boots.  I 
don’t  believe  the  devil  was  ever  more  revealed 
in  his  hoof  than  a snob  by  his  shoes.”  A most 
condemnatory  glance  at  my  extremities  accom- 
panied this  speech. 

“Must  I endure  this  sort  of  persecution  all 
the  way  to  Dover?”  was  the  question  I asked  of 
my  jpuisery. 

“Look  out,  you’re  on  fire!”  said  he,  with  a 
dry  laugh.  And,  sure  enough,  a spark  from  his 
cigarette  had  fallen  on  my  trowsers,  and  burned 
a round  hole  in  them. 

“Really,  Sir,”  cried  I,  in  passionate  warmth, 
“your  conduct  becomes  intolerable.” 

“Well,  if  I knew  you  preferred  being  singed, 
I’d  have  said  nothing  about  it.  What’s  this  sta- 
tion here  ? Where’s  your  Bradshaw  ?” 

“I  have  got  no  Bradshaw,  Sir,”  said  I,  with 
dignity.” 

“No  Bradshaw!  A bagman  without  Brad- 
shaw ! Oh,  I forgot,  you  ain’t  a bagman.  Why 
are  we  stopping  here?  something  smashed,  I 
suspect,  eh?  Eh!  what!  isn’t  that  she ? Yes, 
it  is!  Open  the  door! — let  me  out,  I say! 
Confound  the  lock! — let  me  out!”  While  he 
uttered  these  words,  in  an  accent  of  the  wildest 
impatience,  I had  but  time  to  see  a lady,  in  deep 
mourning,  pass  on  to  a carriage  in  front,  just  as, 
with  a preliminary  snort,  the  train  shook,  then 
backed,  and  at  last  set  out  on  its  thundering 
course  again.  “Such  a stunning  fine  girl!” 
said  he,  as  he  lighted  a fresh  cigar;  “saw  her 
just  as  we  started,  and  thought  I’d  run  her  to 
earth  in  this  carriage.  Precious  mistake  I made, 
eh,  wasn’t  it?  All  in  black — deep  black — and 
quite  alone!”  • 

I had  to  turn  toward  the  window,  not  to  let 
him  perceive  how  his  words  agitated  me,  for  I 
felt  certain  it  was  Miss  Herbert  he  was  describ- 


ing, and  I felt  a sort  of  revulsion  to  think  of  the 
poor  girl  being  subjected  to  the  impertinence  of 
this  intolerable  puppy. 

“ Too  much  style  about  her  for  a governess ; 
and  yet,  somehow,  she  wasn’t,  so  to  say — you 
know  what  I mean — she  wasn’t  altogether  that  ; 
looked  frightened,  and  people  of  real  class  never 
look  frightened.” 

“The  daughter  of  a clergyman,  probably,” 
said  I,  with  a tone  of  such  reproof  as  I hoped 
must  check  all  levity. 

“ Or  a flash  maid ! some  of  them,  nowadays, 
are  wonderful  swells  ; they’ve  got  an  art  of  dress- 
ing and  making-up  that  is  really  surprising.” 

“ I have  no  experience  of  the  order,  Sir,”  said 
I,  gravely. 

“Well,  so  I should  say.  Your  beat  is  in  the 
haberdashery  or  hosiery  line,  eh  ?” 

“ Has  it  not  yet  occurred  to  you,  Sir,”  asked 
I,  sternly,  “that  an  acquaintanceship  brief  as 
ours  should  exclude  personalities,  not  to  say — 
not  to  say — ” I wanted  to  add  “imperti- 
nences,” but  his  gray  eyes  were  turned  full  on 
me  with  an  expression  so  peculiar,  that  I fal- 
tered, and  could  not  get  the  word  out. 

“ Well,  go  on — out  with  it : not  to  say  what  ?” 
said  he,  calmly. 

I turned  my  shoulder  toward  him,  and  nes- 
tled down  into  my  place. 

“There’s  a thing,  now,”  said  he,  in  a tone  of 
the  coolest  reflection — “ there’s  a thing,  now, 
that  I never  could  understand,  and  I have  never 
met  the  man  to  explain  it.  Our  nation,  as  a 
nation,  is  just  as  plucky  as  the  French — no  one 
disputes  it;  and  yet,  take  a Frenchman  of  your 
class — the  commis-voyageur,  or  any  thing  that 
way — and  you’ll  just  find  him  as  prompt  on  the 
point  of  honor  as  the  best  noble  in  the  land.  He 
never  utters  an  insolent  speech  without  being 
ready  to  back  it.” 

I felt  as  if  I were  choking,  but  I never  uttered 
a word. 

“I  remember  meeting  one  of  those  fellows — 
traveler  for  some  house  in  the  wine  trade — at 
Avignon.  It  was  at  table  d’hote,  and  I said 
something  slighting  about  Communism,  and  lie 
replied,  4 Monsieur,  je  suis  Fourieriste,  and  you 
insult  me.’  Thereupon  he  sent  me  his  card"  by 
the  waiter — 4 Paul  Deloge,  for  the  house  of  Gou- 
gon,  perc  et  fils.’  I tore  it,  and  threw  it  away, 
saying,  4 1 never  drink  Bordeaux  wines.’  ‘ What 
do  you  say  to  a glass  of  Hermitage,  then?’  said 
he,  and  flung  the  contents  of  his  own  in  my  face. 
Wasn’t  that  very  ready?  7 call  it  as  neat  a 
thing  as  could  be.” 

“And  you  bore  that  outrage,”  ?aid  I,  in  tri- 
umphant "delight ; “you  submitted  to  a flagrant 
insult  like  that  at  a public  table?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  call 4 bearing  it,’  said 
he;  “the  thing  was  done,  and  I had  only  to 
wipe  my  face  with  my  napkin.” 

“No  more  than  that?”  said  I,  sneeringly. 

“We  went  out  afterward,  if  you  mean  that,” 
said  he,  quietly,  44  and  he  ran  me  through  here.” 
As  he  spoke,  he  proceeded,  in  leisurely  fashion, 
to  unbutton  the  wrist  of  his  shirt,  and  baring  his 
arm  mid-way,  showed  me  a pinkish  cicatrix  of 
considerable  extent.  “It  went,  the  doctor  said, 
within  a hair’s-breadth  of  the  artery.” 

I made  no  comment  upon  this  story.  From 
the  moment  I heard  it  I felt  ns  though  I was 
traveling  with  the  late  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Hugely. 
I was,  as  it  were,  in  the  company  of  one  who 
never  would  have  scrupled  to  dispose  of  me,  at 
any  moment  and  in  any  way  that  his  fancy  sug- 
gested. My  code  respecting  the  Duel  was  to 
regard  it  as  the  last,  the  very  last,  appeal  in  the 
direst  emergency  of  dishonor.  The  men  who 
regarded  it  as  the  settlement  of  slight  differ- 
ences I deemed  assassins.  They  were  no  more 
safe  associates  for  peaceful  citizens  than  a wolf 
was  a meet  companion  for  a flock  of  South 
Downs.  The  more  I ruminated  on  this  theme 
the  more  indignant  grew  my  resentment,  aud 
the  question  assumed  the  shape  of  asking,  “Is 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  be  hectored  and 
bullied  by  some  half-dozen  scoundrels  with  skill 
at  the  small  sword  ?”  Little  knew  I that  in  the 
ardor  of  my  indignation  I had  uttered  these 
words  aloud,  spoken  them  with  an  earnest  ve- 
hemence, looking  my  fellow-traveler  full  in  the 
face,  and  frowning. 

“ Scoundrel  is  strong,  eh  ?”  said  he,  slowly ; 
“ very  strong !” 
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“Who  spoke  of  a scoundrel?”  asked  I,  in 
terror,  for  his  confounded  calm,  cold  maimer 
made  my  very  blood  run  chilled. 

“ Scoundrel  is  exactly  the  sort  of  word,”  add- 
ed he,  deliberately,  “that  once  uttered  can  only 
be  expiated  in  one  way.  You  do  not  give  me 
the  impression  of  a very  bright  individual,  but 
certainly  you  can  understand  so  much.” 

I bowed  n dignified  assent;  my  heart  was  in 
my  mouth  as  1 did  it,  and  I could  not,  to  save 
mV  life,  have  uttered  a word.  My  predicament 
was  highly  perilous ; and  all  incurred  by  what? 

— that  'pa’ssion  for  adventure  that  had  led  me 
forth  out  of  a position  of  easy  obscurity  into  a 
world  of  strife,  conflict,  and  difficulty.  Why 
had  I not  staid  at  home?  What  foolish  infat- 
uation had  ever  suggested  me  the  Quixotism 
of  these  wanderings?  Blondel  had  done  it  all. 

Were  it  not  for  Blondel  I had  never  met  Father 
Dyke,  talked  myself  into  a stupid  wager,  lost 
what  was  not  my  own  ; in  fact,  every  disaster 
sprang  out  of  the  one  before  it,  just  as  twig  ad- 
heres to  branch  and  branch  to  trunk.  Shall  I 
make  a clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  my  companion 
my  whole  story?  Shall  I explain  to  him  that 
at  heart  I am  a creature  of  the  kindliest  im- 
pulses and  most  generous  sympathies ; that  I 
overflow  with  good  intentions  toward  my  fel- 
lows ; and  that  the  problem  I am  engaged  to 
solve  is,  how  shall  I dispense  most  happiness  ? 

Will  he  comprehend  me?  Has  he  a nature  to 
appreciate  an  organization  so  fine  and  subtle  as 
mine  ? Will  he  understand  that  the  fairy  who 
endows  ns  with  our  gifts  at  birth  is  reckoned  to 
be  munificent  when  she  withholds  only  one  high 
quality,  and  with  me  that  one  was  courage  ? I 
mean  the  coarse,  vulgar,  combative  sort  of 
courage  that  makes  men  prize-fighters  and 
bargees  ; for  as  to  the  grander  species  of  cour- 
age, I imagine  it  to  be  my  distinguishing  feat- 
ure. 

The  question  is,  will  he  give  me  a patient 
hearing,  for  my  theory  requires  nice  handling, 
and  some  delicacy  in  the  developing.  He  may 
cut  me  short  in  his  bluff,  abrupt  way,  and  say, 

“Out  with  it, old  fellow!  you  want  to  sneak  out 
of  this  quarrel.”  What  nm  I to  reply  ? I shall 
rejoin  : “ Sir,  let  us  first  inquire  if  it  be  a quar- 
rel. From  the  time  of  Atrides  down  to  the 
Crimean  war  there  has  not  been  one  instance 
of  a conflict  that  did  not  originate  in  miscon- 
ceptions, and  has  not  been  prolonged  by  delu- 
sions ! Let  us  take  the  Peloponnesian  war.”  A 
short  grunt  beside  me  here  cut  short  my  argu- 
mentation. He  was  fast,  sound  asleep,  and 
snoring  loudly.  My  thoughts  at  once  suggested 
escape.  Could  I but  get  away  I fancied  I could 
find  space  in  the  world  never  again  to  see  my- 
self his  neighbor. 

The  train  was  whirling  along  between  deep 
chalk  cuttings,  and  at  a furious  pace ; to  leap 
out  was  certain  death.  But  was  not  the  same 
fate  reserved  for  me  if  I remained  ? At  last  I 
heard  the  crank — crank  of  the  break!  We 
were  nearing  a station ; the  earth  walls  at  ei- 
ther side  receded ; the  view  opened ; a spire 
of  a church,  trees,  houses  appeared ; and  our 
speed  diminishing,  we  came  bumping,  throb- 
bing, and  snorting  into  a little  trim,  garden- 
like spot,  that  at  the  moment  seemed  to  me  a 
paradise. 

I beckoned  to  the  guard  to  let  me  out— to  do 
it  noiselessly,  I slipped  a shilling  into  his  hand. 

I grasped  my  knapsack  and  my  wrapper,  and 
stole  furtively  away.  Oh,  the  happiness  of  that 
moment,  as  the  door  closed  without  awakening 
him ! 

“Any  where — any  carriage — what  class  you 
please,”  muttered  I.  “ There,  yonder,  ” broke 
I in,  hastily,  “ where  that  lady  in  mourning  has 
just  got  in.” 

“ All  full  there,  Sir,”  replied  the  man ; “ step 
in  here.”  And  away  we  went. 

My  compartment  contained  but  one  passen- 
ger ; he  wore  a gold  band  round  his  oil-skin 
cap,  and  seemed  the  captain  of  a mail  steam- 
er, or  Admiralty  agent.  He  merely  glanced  at 
me  as  I came  in,  and  went  on  reading  his  news- 
paper. 

“ Going  north,  I suppose  ?”  said  he,  blunt- 
ly, after  a pause  of  some  time.  “Going  to 
Berlin  ?” 

“ No,”  said  I,  rather  astonished  at  his  giving 
me  this  destination.  “ I’m  for  Brussels.” 

“We  shall  have  a rough  night  of  it,  out- 
side. Glass  is  falling  suddenly,  and  the  wind 
has  chopped  round  to  the  south’ard  and  east- 
’ard !” 

“ I’m  sorry  for  it,”  said  I.  “ I’m  but  an  in- 
different sailor.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do:  just  turn 
into  my  cabin — you’ll  have  it  all  to  yourself; 
lie  down  flat  on  your  back  the  moment  you  get 
aboard ; tell  the  steward  to  give  you  a strong 
glass  of  brandy-and-water — the  captain’s  brandy 
say,  for  it  is  rare  old  stuff,  and  a perfect  cordial, 
and  my  name  ain’t  Hidders  if  you  don’t  sleep  all 
the  way  across.” 

I really  had  no  words  for  such  unexpected 
generosity.  How  was  I to  believe  my  ears  at 
such  a kind  proposal  of  a perfect  stranger  ? 

Was  it  any  thing  in  my  appearance  that  could 
have  marked  me  out  as  an  object  for  these 
attentions ? “I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough,”  said  I,  in  confusion:  “and  when  I 
think  that  we  meet  now  for  tlu4first  time—” 

“What  does  that  signify?”  said  he,  in  the 
same  short  way.  “ I’ve  met  pretty  nigh  all  of 
you  by  this  time.  I’ve  been  a matter  of  eleven 
years  on  this  station  !” 

“Met  pretty  nigh  all  of  us!”  What  does 
that  mean  ? Who  and  what  are  we?  lie  can’t 
mean  the  Pottses,  for  I’m  the  first  who  ever 
traveled  even  thus  far ! But  I was  not  given 
leisure  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  for  he  went  on 
to  say  how,  in  all  that  time  of  eleven  years,  he 
had  never  seen  thf&iteniSnjgyauf!  nhwprsc  night 
than  that  before  us.  H J . Angulal 
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“ They  must  have  the  bags  over  there — that’s 
the  reason,”  said  he,  curtly.  “ Besides,  who’s 
to  say  when  he  won’t  meet  dirty  weather  at 
sea  ? One  takes  rough  and  smooth  in  this  life, 
eh?” 

The  observation  was  not  remarkable  for  orig- 
inality, but  I liked  it.  I like  the  reflective  turn, 
no  matter  how  beaten  the  path  it  may  select  for 
its  exercise. 

“ It’s  a short  trip — some  five  or  six  hours,  at 
most,”  said  he ; “but  it’s  wonderful  what  ugly 
weather  one  secs  in  it.  It’s  always  so  in  these 
narrow  seas.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  concurringly,  “these  petty 
channels,  like  the  small  events  of  our  life,  are 
often  the  sources  of  our  greatest  perils.” 

He  gave  a little  short  grunt ; it  might  have 
been  assent,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  a 
rough  protest  against  further  moralizing  : at  all 
events,  lie  resumed  his  paper  and  read  away 
without  speaking.  I had  time  to  examine  him 
well  now,  at  my  leisure,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  his  face  that  could  give  me  any  clew  to  the 
generous  nature  of  his  offer  to  me.  No,  he  was 
a hard-featured,  weather-beaten,  rather  stern 
sort  of  man,  verging  on  fifty-seven  or  eight. 
He  looked  neither  impulsive  nor  confiding,  and 
there  was  in  the  shape  of  his  mouth  and  the 
curve  of  the  lines  around  it  that  peremptory  and 
almost  cruel  decision  that  marks  the  sea-cap- 
tain. “Well,”  thought  I,  “I  must  seek  the  ex- 
planation of  the  riddle  elsewhere.  The  secret 
sympathy  that  moved  him  must  have  its  root 
in  me;  and,  after  all,  history  has  never  told 
that  the  dolphins  who  were  charmed  by  Orpheus 
were  peculiar  dolphins,  with  any  special  fond- 
ness for  music,  or  an  ear  for  melody;  they  were 
ordinary  creatures  of  the  deep — fish,  so  to  say, 
taken  ‘ex-medio  acervi’  of  dolpliinity.  The 
marvel  of  their  captivation  lay  in  the  spell  of 
the  enchanter.  It  was  the  thrilling  touch  of 
his  fingers,  the  tasteful  elegance  of  his  style, 
the  voluptuous  enthrallment  of  the  sounds  he 
awakened  that  worked  the  miracle.  This  man 
of  the  sea  has,  therefore,  been  struck  by  some- 
thing in  my  air,  bearing,  or  address;  one  of 
those  mysterious  sympathies  which  are  the  hid- 
den motives  that  guide  half  our  lives  has  drawn 
him  to  me,  and  lie  has  said  to  himself,  ‘ I like 
that  man.  I have  met  more  pretentious  people : 
I have  seen  persons  who  desire  to  dominate  and 
impose  more  than  he;  but  there  is  that  about 
him  that,  somehow,  appeals  to  the  instincts  of 
my  nature,  and  I can  say  I feel  myself  his  friend 
already.’  ” 

As  I worked  at  my  little  theory,  with  all  the 
ingenuity  I knew  how  to  employ  on  such  occa- 
sions, I perceived  that  he  hud  put  up  his  news- 
paper, and  was  gathering  together,  in  old  trav- 
eler fashion,  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  baggage. 

“ Here  we  are,”  said  he,  as  we  glided  into  the 
station,  “ and  in  capital  time,  too.  Don’t  trou- 
ble yourself  about  your  traps.  My  steward  will 
be  here  presently,  and  take  all  your  things  down 
to  the  packet  along  with  my  own.  Our  steam 
is  up,  so  lose  no  time  in  getting  aboard.” 

I had  never  less  inclination  to  play  the  loit- 
erer. The  odious  attache  was  still  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  until  I had  got  clear  out  of  his 
reach  I felt  any  thing  but  security.  He,  I re- 
membered, was  for  Calais  ; so  that,  by  taking  the 
Ostend  boat,  I was  at  once  separating  myself 
from  his  detestable  companionship.  I not  only, 
therefore,  accepted  the  captain’s  offer  to  leave 
all  my  effects  to  the  charge  of  his  steward,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  train  stopped  than  I sprang 
out,  hastened  through  the  thronged  station,  and 
made  at  all  my  speed  for  the  harbor. 

Is  it  to  increase  the  impediments  to  quitting 
one’s  country,  and,  by  interposing  difficulties, 
to  give  the  exile  additional  occasion  to  think 
twice  about  expatriating  himself,  that  the  way 
from  the  railroad  to  the  dock  at  Dover  is  made 
so  circuitous  and  almost  impossible  to  discover  ? 
Are  these  obstacles  invented  in  the  spirit  of 
those  official  details  which  make  bans  on  the 
church-door,  and  a delay  of  three  weeks,  pre- 
cede a marriage  ? as  though  to  say,  Halt,  im- 
petuous youth,  and  bethink  you  whither  yon  are 
going!  Are  these  among  the  wise  precautions 
of  a truly  paternal  rule  ? If  so,  they  must  oc- 
casionally even  transcend  the  original  intention, 
for  when  I reached  the  pier  the  packet  had  al- 
ready begun  to  move,  and  it  was  only  by  a vig- 
orous leap  that  I gained  the  paddle-box  and 
thus  scrambled  on  board. 

“Like  every  one  of  you,”  growled  out  my 
weather-beaten  friend  ; “ always  within  an  ace 
of  being  left  behind.” 

“ Everyone  of  us  !”  muttered  I.  “What  can 
he  have  known  of  the  Potts  family,  that  he  dares 
to  describe  us  thus  characteristically  ? And 
who  ever  presumed  to  call  us  loiterers  or  slug- 
gards?” 

“ Step  down  below,  as  I told  you,”  whispered 
he.  “It’s  a dirty  night,  and  we  shall  have 
bucketing  weather  outside.”  And  with  this 
friendly  hint  I at  once  complied,  and  stole  down 
the  ladder.  “ Show  that  gentleman  into  my 
state-room,  steward,”  called  he  out  from  above. 
“Mix  him  something  warm,  and  look  after 
him.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir,”  was  the  brisk  reply,  as  the 
bustling  man  of  brandy  and  basins  threw  open 
a small  door,  and  ushered  me  into  a little  den, 
with  a mingled  odor  of  tar,  stilton,  and  wet 
mackintoshes.  “All  to  yourself  here,  Sir,” 
said  he,  and  vanished. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & 00.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Hard  & Wilson’s  Patent 
ular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
‘ ’ Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


Cure  for  Asthma. 

Editors  Rural  New  Yorker:  Seeing  an  inquiry  in  the 
Rural  for  a cure  for  that  distressing  disease,  the  Asth- 
ma, I write  to  let  the  inquirer  know  what  has  almost 
cured  me. 

I have  had  the  spasmodic  asthma  fifteen  years,  and 
never  found  any  medicine  that  would  prevent  an  attack 
when  it  was  coming  on  until  I commenced  taking  “Jo- 
nas Whitcomb’s  Remedy  for  Asthma."  I commenced 
taking  this  remedy  eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  not 
had  a severe  paroxysm  since. 

Saltpetre  is  present  relief,  hut  no  cure.  “ Whitcomb's 
Remedy"  has  done  for  me  all  that  it  is  recommended 
to  do. 

It  is  prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Sasau  Seely. 

Eddytown,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


QOLOMON  & HART, 

O 569  Broadway, 

are  now  offering  at  retail  their  full  importations  of 
CURTAIN  MATERIALS  AND  FURNITURE  COV- 
ERINGS, 

and  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  parties  fur- 
nishing to  their  Bplendid  display  of 
NEW  STYLES  AND  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

BROCATELS,  SATINS  AND  SATIN  DELAINES. 


PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS, 

CORNICES,  BANDS  AND  PINS. 
With  an  unusually  large  stock  of 

LACE  AND  MUSLIN  CURTAINS, 

VESTIBULE  LACES  AND  MUSLINS, 

AND  GOLD  AND  PAINTED  WINDOW  SHADES 
of  their  own  manufacture. 

S.  & If.  are  prepared  to  execute,  at  extremely  low 
prices,  every  style  of  Curtain  work,  Upholstering  and 
Decorating,  in  the  elegant  and  substantial  style  for 
which  they  are  celebrated. 


microscopes  for  25  Cents.— A set  of  wonder- 
ful little  Microscopes  sent  by  mail  (free)  for  $1.  “They 
are  no  humbug,  but  a curious  reality." — Welcome  Guest. 
C.  B.  UNDERWOOD,  114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


WORDS  AND  MUSIC 

OP 

One  Hundred  Comic  Songs,  50  cts. 
One  Hundred  Songs  of  Scotland,  50  cts. 
One  Hundred  Songs  of  Ireland,  50  cts. 

Copies  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Pub- 
lished by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


(ft-J  on  A A YEAR  made  by  any  one  with  $10  Patent 
Stencil  Tools  ; stock  enough  included  to  re- 
tail for  $150.  With  activity  this  amount  may  be  real- 
ized in  two  weeks’  time.  The  only  reliable  source  for 
these  Tools  is  atFullam’s  American  ftencil  Toolworks, 
the  largest  and  only  permanent  Manufactory  in  the 
World,  located  at  Springfield,  Vt.  Salesrooms,  212 
Broadway, New  York,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston, 
and  Springfield,  Vt.  Photographic  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stencii  Tool  Works  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  this 
paper.  These  Works  command  tne  exclusive  and  en- 
tire control  of  the  whole  River,  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Stencil  Tools  is  driven 
by  a water  wheel  of  seventy-five  horse  power,  afford- 
ing immense  and  unlimited  advantages,  which noother 
concern  can  pretend  to  claim.  The  $10  outfit  is  for 
cutting  small  name  plates  and  business  cards.  Tools 
for  cutting  large  work  of  all  sizes  furnished  for  $25. 
No  experience  is  necessary  in  using  any  of  these  Tools. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  for  samples  end  circular.  And  if 
you  buy  Stencil  Tools,  be  sure  to  get  Fullam’s,  as  they 
are  universally  known  to  be  the  only  perfect  cutting 
Tools  made.  Address  or  apply  to 

A.  J.  FULLAM, 

Springfield,  Vt,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston,  or 
212  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dr.  Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

In  the  “medicinal  011111"  of  the  Wild  Cherry  Tree,  with 
other  ingredients  combined  by  a scientific  and  peculiar 
process,  is  produced  the  above  remarkable  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  and  incipient  Consumption.  With 
such  a remedy  at  hand  none  need  suffer.  Prepared  by 
S.  W.  Fowls  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Agents  everywhere. 


CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Parties  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
brilliancy,  and  portability,  wiU  do  well  to  address  us,  and 
get  ciicnlars  of  description:  and  merchants,  divines, 
medical  men,  students,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
and  examine.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175 Broadway, 
and  2 Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 


Lc  Monde  Elegant,  With  3 patterns,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  M.  CURTISS,  4S7  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

LE  BON  TON,  Imported  by  S.  T.  Taylor 

& Son,  407  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  best  Pa- 
risian Fashion  Book  published  in  Paris.  Each  Number 
gives  four  beautifully  highly  colored  steel  engravings, 
and  two  full-sized  patterns  cut  of  tissue  paper.  The  No- 
vemberNumbergivessix  beautiful  French  Cloaks.  Sub- 
scription price  one  year  $5;  single  copy  50  cents. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES 

A won’t  grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  ongnent  (estab- 
lished 1852),  which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks 
from  the  first  application,  and  without  stain  or  injury  to 
the  skin.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  port  free,  to  any  ad- 
dress. R.  G.  GllAIIAM,  109  Nassau  Sti — 
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To  the  iLadies! 

Andrew^’  “Excelsior”  Yeast 
Powder 

Takes  tho  precedence  over  all  others,  for  the  good  rea- 

It  is  always  perfectly  pure  in  its  ingredients,  and  non« 
but  THE  BEST  are  used,  and  it  is  always  of  the  8arr,„ 
strength.  a,II° 

1 1 is  reliable  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  climate  ami 
the  directions  for  its  use  are  simple  and  infallible  ' 

It  takes  less  shortening  when  used  for  making  nr# 
ouits  or  tea-oakcs,  and  they  &re*  beautifully  imi.n 
Bread  made  with  this  Yeast  Powder  is  not  fermented 
and  is  sweeter  and  will  keep  longer  than  by  any  otW 
method.  It  does  not  destroy  the  flour  in  baking,  but  in 
creases  its  weight,  and  is  a great  saving  in  economy  to 
any  family  using  it  regularly.  J 

It  is  ready  for  use  in  one  minute! 

It  is  a great  success,  and  lias  been  established  over 
ten  years! 

We  sell  on  an  average  1200  cans  per  day— over  350  000 
per  annum. 

The  Best  Trade  throughout  the  South , TTesf,  and 
East  constantly  patronize  ANDREWS’  EXCELSIOR 
YEAST  POWDER,  and  no  family  once  using  it  will 
ever  have  any  other. 

Inquire  for  it  of  the  Best  Trade  everywhere,  and  be- 
ware of  the  common  deleterious  mixtures,  which  are  sold 
cheap,  and  which  are  injurious  to  health. 

Try  Andrews’  Exoelsioe  Yeast  Powdebs  — the 
Standard  Article  for  general  excelieuce. 

Sold  wholesale  by 

THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

130  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Nothing  to  Do. 

Many  young  men  are  idle  merely  because  they  have 
nothing  profitable  to  engage  their  attention.  All  such 
can  learn  how  they  may  obtain  profitable  employment, 
by  inquiring  of  FOWLER  & WELLS,  SOS  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Semmons  81  Go., 

Opticians, 

No.  6691  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y.l 
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Tiikee  Gallons  Handsomb 
SOFT  SOAP 
Made  in 
Five  Minutes 

by  simply  dissolving  one  pound  of  B.  T. 
BABBITT’S  Concentrated  Soft  Soap  in 
one  gallon  boiling  water  and  adding  two 
gallons  warm  water. 

[jp*  No  Grease  is  required. 

Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  orders. 

Address 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

No.  70  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y. 
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Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible 

The  first  division  Volume  now  ready.  Price  $2  50. 
Forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  the  amount. 

Agents  wanted  for  this  and  other  of  Cassell’s  Illustrated 
Works — where  there  are  none  already  appointed. 

Apply  for  terms  to 

CASSELL,  PETTER  & GALPIN, 

No.  87  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

— Ageutswanted.  Siiaw  & Clark,  Bidileford,. Maine. 


“ Why  stand  ye  all  the  day  idle  ?” 

ANY  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  posses- 
sing from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp), 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

No.  37  (old  41)  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Every  lady  should  have  a copy. 

— MMIi  DEMOREST’S  Illustrated  Quarterly  Re- 
port of  the  Latest  Paris  and  New  York  Fashions,  eight 
quarto  pages.  Illustrating  dresses,  bonnets,  sleeves, 
cloaks,  sacks,  etc.,  etc.,  and  children's  garments  in  great 
variety.  Price  5 cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  6 cents  or  two  stamps.  Yearly  subscription,  15 
oents.  This  report  of  the  Fashions  is  invaluable  to  the 
trade,  dressmakers,  and  ladies  generally.  Address  Mme. 
DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR  DELICATE  FEMALES  AND  YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

This  famous  purifier  of  the  blood  is  the  cheapest,  safest, 
and  best  alterative  and  curative  medicine  they  can  take. 


A Remarkable  Book. 

BY  A SOUTHERN  AUTHOR. 

Hints  toward  Physical  1 ’refection  ; or,  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Human  Beauty : showing  liow  to  Acquire  and 
Retain  Bodily  Symmetry,  Health,  and  Vigor,  Secure 
Long  Life,  and  Avoid  the  Infirmities  and  Deformities 
of  Age.  By  D.  H.  Jacques,  of  South  Carolina. 

This  is  an  original  and  deeply  interesting  work,  replete 
witli  wonderful  facts  and  important  deductions,  and  pre- 
senting many  novel  applications  of  the  highest  truths  of 
Physiology,  Hygiene,  Mental  Science,  and  ./Esthetics  to 
Human  Physical  Improvement.  Our  author  is  no  quack, 
hut  an  earnest  and  sincere  disciple  of  Science,  and  it  W 
in  the  light  of  a rational  Philosophy,  and  not  in  a spins 
of  charlatanism,  that  he  here  shows  us  how  the  physical 
regeneration  of  the  race  may  be  brought  about — how  man 
nmy  become  strong,  active,  efficient — in  a word,  imniy, 
how  women  may  rejoice  in  the  fullness  of  health  ana 
freshness,  and  adorn  herself  with  all  the  charms  whicn 
properly  belong  to  her  sex;  and  how  the  child,  well-bo 
and  well-matured,  may  grow  up  into  the  ripened  beamy 
of  perfect  manhood  or  womanhood.  Everybody  saoim 
read  the  book,  for  everybody  is  (or  should  he)  deeply  * 
terested  in  the  momentous  topics  so  boldly  and  at  t 
same  time  so  chastely  and  delicately  discussed  in  • 
but,  while  it  commends  itself  to  all,  it  lias  especial  cl 
upon  the  attention  of  woman,  whether  maiden,  01 
md  mother.  , . , 

Illustrated  with  more  than  twenty  plates,  and  numer 
ous  wood-cuts. 

A new  edition  is  now  ready.  Price  $1. 

FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

303  Broadway,  New  lork. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  BupeHor  to  all  other, 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Ha  uc  h 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  T^  a.rk,  Camomile 
Gentian,  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Comfrey.  7 WeJtJc 

best  remedy  known  for  Nervous  Dis- 

Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Ind^e  tuin  lTebilityj  ^ Tonic. 
ease,  Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiiing  oth_ 

For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  »n 
er  Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm  As  a bes  cr 
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Ths  Chief  among’  Ten 
Thousand. 
©ALLEY’S 
Magical  Pain  Ex- 
tractor 

Has  universally  supplanted 
all  other  Ointments  and  healing 
applications  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres, 
wherever  introduced  ; and  its  intrinsic  merit  is  the  true 
secret  of  its  suceesB  in  all  cutaneous  affections,  whether 
the  cause  be  accident  or  disease. 

BURNS  & SCALDS 

are  instantly  relieved  of  pj  their  anguish,  pain  and  in- 
flammation by  a timely  ap-  o plication  of  this  marvelous 
healer,  and  the  iicsli  is  re-  H newed  as  if  by  a charm,  no 
blemish  or  scar  remaining.  2 

THE  FRIEND  OF  g THE  NURSERY. 

Children  are  frequent  suf-  pj  ferers  from  external  inju- 
ries especially  from  Fluid  w andCamphene  Explosions; 
therefore,  every  mother  ^ should  have  this  healing 
nrenaration  constantly  at  S hand.  It  heals  sore  Breasts, 
S3 quickly  removes'  the  3 TETTER  or  RING- 
WORM, so  prevalent  in  w the  nursery. 

TRAVELERS  BY  H SEA  AND  LAND. 

The  Machinest,  theTrav-  o eier,  and  every  other  indi- 
vidual whose  lot  in  life  K throws  him  within  the 
chance  of  accident  from  ex-  2 plosion,  fire,  or  collision, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  g this  Magic  Extractor  is  his 
best  and  only  friend.  It  is  " both  portable  and  cheap, 
*nd  should  ever  beliiscom-  5?  panion,  as  a friend  in  need. 
There  are  thousands  ofliv-  >J  ing  witnesses  to  testify  to 
its  mnrvelous  virtue,  who  H owe  their  sound  limbs  and 
muscles  to  Us  saving  effl-  J cacy 

Tliefollowingave  a fewof  the  leading  diseases  for 
which  DALLEY’S  MAG-  « ICAL  PAIN  EXTRACT- 
OR is  a PREVENTIVE  as  well  as  CURE. 

Bums,  Erysipelas,  Sores  of  all  kinds, 

Bruises,  Fistula,  Shot  Wounds, 

Boils,  Frost  Rites,  Scrofula, 

Broken  Breast,  Fevers,  Scurvy, 

Bites  of  Reptiles,  Felons,  Scalds, 

C*icer,  Glandular  Dis-  Scurf, 

Cracked  Lips,  eases,  Scald  Ilead, 

Chapped  Hands,  Mercurial  Sores,  Sprains, 

Chilblains,  Pimples,  Small  Pox, 

Cramp,  Pains  generally,  Tumors, 

Contracted  Cords,  Piles,  Tetter, 

Chafes,  Poison,  Ulcers, 

Diseases  of  the  Rheumatism,  &c.,  &c. 

Skin,  Rashes, 

Sold  at  the  principal  Depots,  14  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  21  and  151  Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans,  by  J. 
WRIGHT  & CO.,  Proprietors.  It  can  also  be  obtained 
of  all  respectable  Druggists  and  Merchants  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


ONE  AGENT  WANTED  in  every 

County  of  the  U.  S.  to  sell,  by  subscription,  the 
best  and  most  saleable  Books  published.  A small  cap- 
ital only  is  necessary,  and  large  profits  are  certain. 
Address  LEARY,  GETZ  & CO.,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


The  Grover  6c  Baker 

Noiseless 

Family  Sewing  Machine 

is  rapidly  superseding  all  others  for  family  use.  The 
Docblk  Lock-Stitch  formed  by  this  Machine  is  found 
to  be  the  only  one  which  survives  the  wash-tub  on  bias 
seams,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one  permanently  valua- 
ble for  Family  Sewing. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONY: 

“Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  presents  her  compliments  to 
Grover  & Baker,  and  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  she 
Inis  used  one  of  their  Machines  for  two  years,  and  finds 
it  still  in  good  order,  makes  a beautiful  stitch,  and  does 
easily  work  of  any  kind." — Washington,  D.  C. 

“ I take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  & Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  expecta- 
tion. After  trying  and  returning  others,  I have  three 
of  them  in  operation  in  my  different  places,  and,  after 
four  years’  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find." — 1:  H.  Ham- 
mond, Senator , of  South.  Carolina. 

"My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  & Baker’s  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I am  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  tlio  best  labor-saving  machines  that  lias  been  in- 
vented. I take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the 
public." — I.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

“The  Grover  & Baker  Sewing  Machine  has  performed 
fully  equal  to  representation.  My  negro  clothes  were 
made  with  it  last  fall,  and  again  this  spring:  and  the 
clothes  for  winter  are  now  being  made  with  it.  The 
coarsest  kerseys,  lowells,  denims,  etc.,  were  used  for  the 
clothes.  It  has  been  used  on  many  fine  articles,  such  as 
calicoes,  etc.,  for  family  wear.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  its  use  for  three 
times  the  cost  of  it  ."—Hon.  Judge  McGuire,  Monroe,  La. 

“On  the  recommendation  of  a friend,  I procured,  some 
months  since,  one  of  your  Family  Sewing  Machines.  My 
family  lias  been  most  successful  in  its  use  from  the  start, 
without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  whatever  in  its  manage- 
ment. My  wife  says  it  is  a ‘family  blessing,’  and  could 
not  he  induced  to  dispense  with  its  use — in  all  of  which 
I most  heartily  concur."  — James  Pollock,  Ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

OFFICES. 

405  Broadway,  New  York ; 730  Chestnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia; 1SI  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  240  King 
Street,  Charleston  ; 11  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans;  124 
North  Foil i til  Street,  St.  Louis;  58  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati ; 171  Superior  Street,  Cleveland;  115  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  111.;  and  all  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 


in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


"Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


ELLIPTIC 

$5.  Bed  Spring  Go.  $5. 

have  removed  from  Broadway  to  tlidr  new  and  spacious 
store  No.  154  Chatham  Street,  where,  with  greatly  in- 
creased facilities,  they  are  now  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  their 

UNRIVALED  ELLIPTIC  SPRING  BED  BOTTOMS. 

Parties  wiio  have  been  unable  heretofore  to  procure 
our  Beds  may  now  order  with  a certainty  of  receiving 
prompt  attention. 

The  immense  number  of  Springs  sold  warrants  us  in 
reducing  the  price  of  tlie  full  size  to  $5.  In  addition, 
a liberal  discount  la  made  to  agents  and  dealers  buying 
in  quantities.  Every  reader  is  invited  to  send  for  our 
descriptive  circular.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRAY,  Secreta- 
ry. No.  154  Chatham  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  S BEDSTEADS  and 

BEDDING  at  lowest  cash  prices. 

The  New  and  Popular  Books  are 

THE  LIFE  OF 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY 

EDWARD  EVERETT,  LL.D. 

In  one  12mo  volume. 

With  a Steel  Plate  Likeness  of  Mr.  Everett,  after  the 
celebrated  Bust  by  Hiram  Powers. 

Price,  Cloth,  $1 ; Sheep,  $1  50;  Half  Calf,  $2. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
or 

MRS.  EMILY  C.  JUDSON, 

(Fanny  Forrester), 

Third  Wife  of  Rev.  Adon  Irani  Judson,  D.D.,  Missionary 
to  Burmali. 

BY  A.  C.  KENDRICK, 

Professor  of  Greek  in  tlie  University  of  Rochester. 

1 vol.  12mo.  With  a Steel  Tlatc  Likeness  of  Mrs.  J udson. 
Price  $1  25. 

LOVE  AND  PENALTY. 

BY  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle. 

1 vol.  16mo.  Price  75  cents. 

FORTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
In  Sunday  Schools. 

BY  STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  D.D., 

Rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York. 

1 neat  16mo  volume.  Price  CO  cents. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OP  AMERICA. 

Being  volume  II.  of  the  Series  of  American  Histories  for 
Youth. 

BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes  16mo.  Price  75 
cents  each.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 

SHELDON  & COMPANY,  Publishers, 
115  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Either  Book  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
prices  annexed. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  BOUVERIE ; or,  the 


Elixir  of  Gold.  2 vols $2  00 

HAND-BOOK  OF  LITERATURE.  By  Anne 

C.  Botta 1 25 

LOUIES  LAST  TERM  AT  ST.  MARYS 1 00 

NEMESIS.  By  Mauion  IIarland 1 25 

RUTLEDGE 125 

BEULAH 125 

AARON  BURR’S  FIRST  LOVE 1 25 


DERBY  & JACKSON, 

Publishers, 
New  York. 


. THE  NEW  books. 

Vuir  The  Habits  of  Good  Society  $1  25 
Cesar  Birotteau.  Balzac’s 

Great  Novel  1 00 

Buokland’s  Curiosities.  2d  Series  1 25 

Woman  (La  Femme).  Michelet’s  New  Book  100 
II umuoldt’s  Private  Correspondence  1 25 

Dr.  Cum.uing’s  Great  Tribulation.  2 Series  2 01) 

*»*  Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free , by  Rudd  & 

Caulrton,  Publishers,  New  Y'ork. 


The  french  student  s monthly 

MAGAZINE.  — Yearly  subscription  $1  50.  In 
C>ubs  of  Six,  $1  00.  Sample  copy  12  cents.  Address 

P.  W.  GKNGEMBRE,  Chapman  Hall,  Boston. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES,  ‘ 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St.,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Finkle  & Lyon  Sewing1  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  20  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  2C9  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdeil’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 301’ Broadway.  See  tlie  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
Ac.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


’’P  ft*1'  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
dozen— u beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying eacli  package. 


pARALYZED  AND  DEFORMED  LIMBS. 

I am  1 ".w8  comptetely  paralyzed  at  eight  months  old ; 

•Ml!??  yeaVB  antl  liave  never  walked  a step.  I 
New  v V*  1)r’  J-  p MANN,  No.  120  West  39th  Street, 

kSc&s:  *' tKetr  w** 

ZILPHA  SHEPARD,  Canton,  Mass.  I town,  aud  pot 

universe  of  Michigan 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCII,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  euro 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Mule  nnd  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  300  pages,  20  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Pot  office  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  tlie 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  30  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  aud  postoffice. 


Perry  Davis’s 

Vegetable 

Pain  Killer. 


We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  long 
tested  and  valuable 

Family  Medicine. 

The  Pain  Killer  is  a purely  vegetable  compound ; and 
while  it  is  a most  efficient  remedy  for  Pain,  it  is  a per- 
fectly safe  medicine  even  in  tlie  most  unskillful  hands. 

The  Pain  Killer 

is  considered  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  European 
residents  in  those  climates, 

A Sure  Remedy. 

As  a tonic  for  the  stomach  it  is  unrivaled.  A few 
doses  will  relieve  the  severest  cases  of 

Indigestion, 

and  it  is  often  a perfect  cure  for 

Dyspepsia 

in  its  most  aggravated  forms.  Its  tonic  and  stimulating 
properties  arousing  tlie  system  to  vigorous  action,  render 
it  a most  effectual  cure  for 

Coughs  and  Colds, 

when  used  according  to  directions. 

For  external  application  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  med- 
ical preparation  known. 

Rheumatism, 

and  Neuralgic  Affections  are  quickly  relieved  and  often 
cured  by  it.  Any  soreness  in  the  muscles  or  joints  can 
be  relieved  by  its  application.  It  cures  instantly  the 
most  violent 

Toothache. 

It  should  always  be  kept  near  at  hand,  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  severe 

Burns  or  Scalds. 

If  applied  immediately,  according  to  directions,  it  will 
give  instant  relief  and  prevent  blistering. 

Directions  accompany  each  bottle. 

It  has  been  tested  in  every  variety  of  climate,  and  by 
almost  every  nation.  It  is  the  almost  constant  compan- 
ion and  inestimable  friend  of  the  missionary  and  the 
traveler — on  sea  ami  land — aud  no  one  should  travel  on 
onr  lakes  or  rivers  without  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  medicine  everywhere. 


CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
* CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 
CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN. 


I per  month  paade  by  any  one  with 

tj)  X UU  Stencil  Tools.  I sell  tlie  cheapest  and 
best.  Be  sure  and  send  for  my  circular.  Address  J OlIN 
MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Ma«s. 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 
1J.  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD'S,  No.  203 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler.— No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Aliy  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  thing  that  mny  he  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 


PEEUVIAI 

SYRUP 


OR  PROTECTED  SOLUTION 

OF 

PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON. 

Cures  all  Diseases  arising  from  Disordered 
Digestion,  Weakness,  and  Bad  State 
of  the  Blood. 

GET  A PAMPHLET 

Containing  the  most  astonishing  cures  on  record. 

Office,  39  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  AND  CARTER. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

And  429  Broadway,  New  York. 

This  medicine  is  manufactured  as  heretofore,  by 
N.  L CLARKE  & CO. 

Agents  Wanted 

In  all  Parts  of  the  Country 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 
1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  bo 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars, address  IIARFER  & BROTHERS,  New  York.  | 

UNIV 


Watson’s 


Neuralgia  King 

Never  Fails  to  Cure 

Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism. 

THIS 

Great  Internal  Remedy 


Is  curing  Thousands  of  cases  where  oil  other  remelies 
have  utterly  failed.  It  is  no  mere  “Anodyne.”  reliev- 
ing for  tlie  moment,  but  is  a perfect  SPECIFIC  and 
C URE  for  those  painful  diseases.  The  vast  number  of 
Liniments,  Embrocations  and  External  medicines,  which 
act  as  stimulants  of  the  surface  only,  are  merely  tempo- 
rary in  their  effects  nnd  of  doubtful  virtue.  Tlie  NEU- 
RALGIA KING  readies  tlie  source  of  all  trouble,  and 
effectually  banishes  the  disease  from  tho  system.  We 
advise  one  nnd  all  to  give  it  a trial,  and  become  satisfied 
of  its  wonderful  power. 

Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist, 

220  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  D.  S.  BARNES  & CO.  and  F.  C.  WELLS 
| & CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  New  York. 

MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

I CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  T.  BENSON, 

Importer  and  Mann  tact  urer  of 
CLOAKS,  MANTLES, 
nnd  FURS, 

310  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Mercer. 


From  the  London  Court  Journal  of  June  ICfft. 

The  Perfumes  made  by  Rimmei  (of  Toilet  Vinegar  ce- 
lebrity), breathe  tlie  pure  fragrance  of  tlie  “parterre”  at 
tlie  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the  genial  Spring. 
The  numerous  aristocratic  patrons  of  these  scents  fully 
nnd  frankly  lienr  witness  to  this  characteristic,  which 
causes  them  to  bo  so  much  Bought  nfter.  Rinimel's  Per- 
fumes, Toilet  Vinegar,  Almond  Soap,  and  Rose-leaf  Pow- 
der, can  be  had  of  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & CO., 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  of  all  Druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published : 


WHEAT  AND  TARES.  A Novel.  12mo,  Muslin,  75 
cents. 

FARADAY  ON  TIIE  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  A Course 
of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Various  Forces  of  Matter,  and 
their  Relations  to  eacn  Other.  By  Micuail  Fara- 
day, D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fullerian  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, Royal  Institution.  (Delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Auditory  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
during  tlie  Christmas  Holidays  of  1859-00).  Edited 
by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 12mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  “Antonina,”  “The  Queen  of 
Hearts,”  “ The  Dead  Secret,"  &c.  With  Illustrations 
by  Joiin  Mol. kn an.  8 vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Muslin, 
$ l 00.  (The  Hew  Edition  will  be  ready  in  a few  days.) 


ITALY  IN  TRANSITION.  Public  Scenes  and  Private 
Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  1800.  Illustrated  by  Offi- 
cial Documents  from  tlie  Pnpnl  Archives  of  tlie  Re- 
volted Legations.  By  Wm.  Arthur,  A.M.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 

CHAPTERS  ON  WIVES.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of 
“Mothers  of  Great  Men."  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  the 
United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


Now  Ready: 


HARPER’S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  October,  1860. 

The'Stay-at-IIome  Traveler  can,  in  this  Number  of  the 
Magazine,  by  the  aid  of  Writers  and  Artists,  visit  some 
of  the  least-known  regions  in  three  quai  tors  of  tlie  globe. 
— Mr.  Mariilr  will  conduct  him  across  tlie  great  North- 
west plains  of  America,  tlie  present  habitat  ot  the  buffalo, 
stretcliing  to  tlie  “Red  River  and  Beyond,"  introducing 
him  to  tlie  half-breeds,  who  are  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion in  those  vast  regions. — Mr.  Atkinson  will  accom- 
pany him  through  tlie  lofty  mountains  and  over  the  pas- 
toral steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  making  him  at  home  In 
tho  camps  of  the  Cossacks,  tlie  aouls  of  tlie  Kirghis,  nnd 
the  tents  of  Tartar  sultans — Captain  Burton  will  lead 
him  half-way  across  tho  African  Continent,  through  tlie 
equatorial  region  unexplored  by  Livingstone  and 
Barth.— There  pnpers,  with  Bayard  Taylor's  genial 
Quaker  Poem, aud  Hoppin’s  graceful  Illustrations;  Mr. 
Simms’ s stirring  Carolina  Ballad ; Mr.  Hall's  Sketch  of 
a Dinner  at  tlie  Mayor's,  memorable  on  account  of  tho 
guests  assembled  ; with  tlie  Miscellaneous  Papers  noted 
in  the  Table  of  Contents,  make  up  a Number  of  tho  Mag- 
azine which,  the  Publishers  trust,  will  prove  acceptable 
to  their  Readers. 


TERM  S. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Y’car 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (eacli)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine”  must  be 
paid  at  tlie  ( Mlice  where  it  is  received.  Tlie  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
. or.  Twenty-five  8CB80RIIIER8. 

UJi&fciR  ti  BMHWKKS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

ERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


[October  6,  I860. 


BEFORE  THE  PRINCE’S  ARRIVAL. 

An  Inimy  ov  the  Saxon  ( loq .) “An’  is  it  to  recave  the  Prince  ov  Wailes  wid  Mili- 

tary an’  Music  we  wud  do,  an’  he  the  Son- of  that  oppressor  ov  Oul’  Ireland — the  Gim  of  the 
Say ! The  bloated  Aristhocrat ! Be  my  sowl,  it’ll  be  a long  day  before  thi’  iver  see  an 
Irishman  bend  his  knee  or  take  his  hat  ov  to  the  bloody  Saxin !” 


AFTER  THE  PRINCE  CAME. 

Reception  op  the  Bloated  Aristhocrat  by  the  Inimies  ov  the  Saxin. “ 

life  to  yer  Honor ! Hooroo  for  the  Prince  ov  Wailes ! — God  bliss  yer  purty  face ! — 
much  yes  look  like  yer  Mother ! — Glory  to  her ! — An’  like  his  Fadther !” 

“Me  Hac’  an’  Horses  are  at  yer  sarvices;  an’  divil  a Cint  will  I charge,”  &c.,  &c. 


Patented  November  1st,  1859. 


A.  the  distance 


round  the  neck. 


C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 
D.  to  D.  distance 
around  the  body 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MAKUFACTTTItEI’.S  OF 

Grand<  Square,  and  Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 

SINCE  1S23. 

C94  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Thirty-eight  Prize  Medals 

Have  been  awarded  them  at  Exhibitions  in  the  United 
States,  being  the  highest  Premiums  over  all  competition. 
They  also  received  the 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Loudon,  in  1851. 
Warerooms  in  Poston,  246  Washington  Street ; Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  SOT  Chestnut  Street. 


under  the  armpits. 
E.  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1S59. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Pit 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  pur  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  tho  United  States.  No  order 
forwarded  for  less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts. 

Also  Importers  and  Dealers  in  MEN’S  FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wliolsale  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

E VEKYWHEE  E. 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “CON- 
GRESS WATER”  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  "•Saratoga”  Water;  “Saratoga’’  being  only  the 
name  of  tho  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such 
impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks  / \ 
branded  thus  XjT  . . /or  ^tf>\ 

Any  not  having  those  words  nnd  / 0 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  / v|  Ailw  ^ 
feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  1 A'i.vTT*  I 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  \ A ) 

Ordors  will  receive  prompt  nt-  \ / 

tention  if  addressed  to  ns  at  our  I 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa-  ^ ^ 

ter,  9S  Cedak  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

ntOPRIETORS  CONGRESS  string. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  fordis- 
tributlon  to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  <fc  W. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S.— Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  U%c.  per  yd..$4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard ’ ' 

Making  and  cutting , r () 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  60c ' - 

Profit . 

Total -*1800 

Self  Measurement  for  Skirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  ovnme. 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  pm 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

-Between  White  k Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
P^ecur’yniJ  k a other  houses  in  the  city 

are  selling  inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 

^SITY  OF  MICHIGAN  - 


COLUMBIA  SHOWS  THE  YOUNG  BRITISH  LION  A THING  OR  TWO  LIKELY 
TO  PROVE  USEFUL  TO  HIM. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


John  B.  Dunham, 


Overstrung  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

| Established  in  1834. 


SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

G.  W:  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  .John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


'ianos  manufactured. 

Send  for  Circular. 
75  to  85  East  13th 


Arc  prono 
Each  Instrui 
Ware  room 
Street,  near 


iced  to  bo  the  best  Pi 
;nt  warranted  5 years, 
and  Manufactory,  7i 
roadway,  N.  Y. 


UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Price 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  comer  of  Canal 
Street.  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 

P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


THORLEYS 

Pood  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  ort'npplication.  Depot,  21 
roadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


BACK  NUMBERS. and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES Of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  he  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Pliiladclfdua.,  . 


The  Ladies’  Reafryi-Midp  latum  Store,  Arc  now 

987  Broadway,  one  door  above  26th  Street  Each  I 

'■timvERsrrr "or wicm  um 


considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured, 
nstrunient  warranted  for  five  veal's.  Warem, 
and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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ding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  I860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


He  came ! not  as  a conqueror  comes, 
With  rattling  drum  and  clashing  sabre, 
But  like  an  angel  from  the  skies, 

With  form  erect  and  flashing  eyes, 

He  stood,  clothed  in  the  simyle  guise 
Of  labor. 


NUTTING  TIME. 

The  nuts  are  ripe  and  the  day  is  fine, 

The  purple  hills  in  the  sunlight  shine, 

And  the  brown  nuts  redden  the  trembling  tops 
Of  each  gnarled  tree  in  the  hazel  copse. 


‘ Una — dna — Una — viva  ! 

Death  and  hell  to  the  deceivee! 
Yogliamo,  viva,  viva! 

God’s  great  grace  to  the  achiever!’ 


Still  high  above  the  crash  of  all, 

The  song  is  loud  and  clear — 

Above  the  cannon,  bells,  and  shouts, 

It  breaks  upon  the  ear: 

Viva,  viva  Garibaldi! 

Vogliamo,  P Italia! 

Una — itna — una — viva  ! 

God’s  great  grace  to  the  achiever. 


Calm  and  unmoved  amid  the  whole, 
With  eyes  that  shadowed  forth  the  soul, 
The  patriot  hero  stood. 

Cry  upon  cry  has  rent  the  air, 

But  still  the  self-same  words  are  there: 
Viva  Garibaldi! 

Una — vogliamo,  Vltalie — una  ! 


The  copse  is  filled  with  the  happy  noise 
Of  laughing  girls  and  climbing  boys, 

And  the  beaten  branches  yield  their  fruit 
That  heavily  drops  at  each  old  tree’s  root. 


He  came!  as  Heaven’s  own  chosen  king, 
His  throne  a trampled  nation, 
Claiming  no  power  but  such  as  came 
From  the  great  glory  of  his  name — 

No  weak  or  meretricious  fame, 

No  station. 


White-armed  women,  heaving  breasted, 
Fiery  eyed,  and  voiced  aloud, 

Half  of  flowing  robes  divested, 

Wander  through  the  surging  crowd, 
Singing  loud, 

Viva,  viva  Garibaldi! 


Under  the  brow  of  the  copse-crowned  hill, 
Ethel  and  I sit  silent  and  still, 

And  I hold  in  mine  her.  small  white  hand, 
The  smallest  and  whitest  in  all  the  land. 


Night  falls,  the  deep-mouthed  cannons  boom 
Their  notes  of  freedom  through  the  gloom, 
And  from  a thousand  hands  and  throats 
The  wildering  music  swells  and  floats. 
Along  the  gay  Toledo’s  pave 
The  joy-mad  crowd  their  greeting’s  rave, 
And  banners  flash  upon  the  night, 

And  torches  shed  a mid-day  light, 

Unvailing  every  hideous  sight. 

The  beggar  jostles  with  the  lord, 

The  master  with  the  man, 

The  wearer  breaks  the  tyrant’s  sword, 

And  kisses  where  he  can. 


Out  rang  the  vivas  fierce  and  long, 

Made  louder  by  each  patriot’s  wrong, 

And  manly  shout  joined  woman’s  song, 
Where  Marinella’s  half-crazed  throng 
Hailed  freed  Italia’s  son. 

’Twas  noon,  high  noon,  along  the  way, 

And  sunlight  danced  upon  the  bay; 

The  shouting  thousands  swayed  and  swung, 
A hundred  bells  the  chorus  rung; 

And  Naples,  road  from  fear  and  doubt, 
Screamed  forth  the  hero’s  welcome  shout, 
Screamed  forth  the  hope  so  long  deferred 
With  every  lorg  forbidden  word  : 


Gather  your  fruit,  ye  lads  above, 

And  fling  the  nuts  at  the  girls  you  love: 

The  only  fruit  that  to  me  was  dear 
I have  gathered  to-day  in  the  white  hand  here. 


Far  along  the  Marinella, 

Through  the  night  the  cries  still  ring, 
Echoed  from  Largo  Castello, 

To  the  palace  of  the  King 
Still  they  ring, 

Viva,  viva  Garibaldi! 

• Saver  of  his  native  land ; 
Vogliamo , TItalia, 

Una — una — una — viva  ! 

Naples,  Sept  8,  I860. 


TIIE  ENTRY  INTO  NAPLES. 

He  came ! not  with  the  pomp  of  state, 
With  bayonets  flashing  round  him; 

But  in  the  broad  glare  of  the  day, 

Where  frantic  thousands  lined  the  way, 
And  hopeful,  knelt  to  weep  and  pray, 

We  found  him. 
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THE  PRINCE  AT  THE  TOMB  OF 
WASHINGTON. 

On  the  preceding  page  the  reader  will  find  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the 
Prince’s  tour  through  this  country  — his  visit  to 
the  Tomb  of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  The 
Herald  reporter,  to  whose  reports  we  are  so  con- 
stantly indebted,  thus  describes  the  scene : 

“The  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired— the  finest  that 
the  Indian  summer  could  give.  Having  carefully  inspected 
the  house,  the  Prince  stood  reverently  uncovered  in  the  room 
in  which  Washington  died,  looked  at  the  piano  which  he 
presented  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  examined  the  key  of  the  Bas 
tile  and  the  other  curiosities  there.  The  party  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  taste  and  neatness  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  place,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Tomb 
of  Washington. 

“ The  Marine  band  had  arrived  before  them,  and,  con- 
cealed by  a neighboring  thicket,  began  playing  a dirge 
composed  by  the  leader.  The  scene  was  most  impressive. 
The  party,  with  uncovered  heads,  ranged  themselves  in 
front  of  the  tomb,  so  simple  yet  so  grand  in  its  associa- 
tions, and  looked  in  through  the  iron-grated  door  at  the 
sarcophagus  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  Then  retiring  ft  few  paces,  the  Prince,  the 
President,  and  the  royal  party,  grouped  in  front,  silently 
contemplated  the  Tomb  of  Washington. 

“The  occasion  will  become  historical.  A sad  cloud  soft- 
ened the  sunlight;  the  sweet,  solemn  strains  of  the  beauti- 
ful dirge  floated  around,  bringing  unconscious  tears  to  eyes 
unused  to  weep.  Without  royal  state  royalty  contemplated 
the  last  abode  of  one  who,  though  once  pronounced  a rebel 
and  a traitor  by  the  very  ancestors  of  the  Prince,  now  ranks 
above  all  kings— the  Father  of  a Country  second  to  none. 

“ Around  were  the  representatives  of  that  aristocracy 
which  once  proclaimed  evei-y  republican  a traitor,  now 
doing  homage  to  the  great  representative  republican. 
Beside  the  President  rcre  those  who,  in  the  last  battles 
between  England  and  this  country,  had  taken  a not  un- 
prominent  part;  while  he  himself  had  once  borne  arms 
against  the  very  country  whose  future  ruler  was  now  his 
honored  guest.  What  lessons  all  must  have  learned 
from  this  visit — what  thoughts  must  have  occurred  to 
each — how  all  must  have  felt  that,  above  all  and  over  all, 
God  reigns  supreme,  ordering  events  for  iiis  own  wise 
purposes,  and  working  miracles,  not,  as  once,  by  his  in- 
stantaneous word,  but  by  the  slower  process  of  time. 

“At  the  request  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  the 
Trince  planted,  with  hut  little  formality,  a yonng  horse 
chestnut  tree,  to  commemorate  his  visit  to  the  place.  The 
tree  was  planted  upon  a beautiful  little  mound,  not  far 
from  the  tomb. 

“ This  ceremony  being  over,  the  party  again  stood  for  a 
few  moments  before  the  tomb,  and  then,  turning  away  in 
thoughtful  silence,  slowly  and  silently  retraced  their  way 
t*  the  Harriet  Lane , which  during  their  absence  had  been 
transformed,  by  means  of  canvas  and  gay  flags,  into  a 
beautiful  dining  saloon,  with  covers  laid  for  the  entire 
party. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  ARTISANS’ 
BANK. 

THE  contingency  to  which  we  referred  in  a 
late  number  as  remotely  possible  has  actu- 
ally occurred — the  Artisans’  Bank  lias  stopped 
payment.  Fortunately  for  the  city,  the  munic- 
ipal moneys  had  been  previously  transferred  to 
a stronger  institution  — the  Park  Bank.  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  29th  September,  the  Cham- 
berlain felt  that  his  own  safety  required  the 
transfer.  On  Monday  afternoon,  1st  October, 
the  Artisans’  Bank  decided  to  suspend  payment. 
It  was,  as  the  boys  say,  “touch  and  go.”  Ru- 
mor, indeed,  asserts  that  when  the  Chamberlain 
insisted  on  the  transfer,  the  Artisans’  Bank 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  his  check,  and  that 
the  Park  Bank  solved  the  difficulty  by  re-dis- 
counting the  discounted  paper  of  the  Artisans’ 
to  a large  amount.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain,  we  believe,  that  the  city  moneys  are  at 
the  present  time  out  of  danger,  and  that  no- 
thing has  been  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  Arti- 
sans’ Bank. 

Two  reflections  are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  Providential  escape.  The  first  is,  that  it  is 
no  fault  of  Mayor  Wood’s  that  the  city  lias  not 
lost  a million  or  more  by  the  Artisans’  Bank. 
When  he  removed  Mr.  Stout  and  appointed  Mr. 
Platt  chamberlain  of  the  city,  he  must  have 
known  the  condition  of  the  Artisans’  Bank. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  he  should  have 
known  it.  No  banker  of  experience  was  in 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  capital  of  the  Arti- 
sans’ was  too  small  for  so  heavy  an  account ; 
and  that  capital,  small  as  it  was,  was  known  to 
be  impaired.  Mr.  Platt  is  a man  of  high  char- 
acter; no  word  has  ever  been  uttered  in  our 
hearing  against  his  integrity;  but  Mr.  Platt 
was  not  alone  in  the  matter,  and  any  bank 
officer  of  some  years’  standing  could  have  sup- 
plied Mayor  Wood  with  other  reasons,  inde- 
pendent of  those  we  have  mentioned,  for  not 
transferring  tho  city  account  to  the  Artisans’ 
Bank.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  account  was 
transferred;  Mr.  Platt  was  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  aldermen  with  a 
haste  which  in  itself  was  suspicions.  Is  it  mat- 
ter of  wonder  that  people  should  whisper  to 
such  strange  tales  of  corrupt  discounts  and 
gross  bribery  ? 

Another  point  which  presents  itself  is  the 
new  light  in  which  these  transactions  place  tho 
city  account.  When  the  city  deposits  were  in 
the  Mechanics’  Bank,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Shoe  and  Leather,  the  public  believed  that  they 
were  placed  there  solely  for  the  sake  of  safety. 
Nor  was  that  belief  ill  founded.  When,  some 
years  ago,  a Mayor  of  the  city — we  do  not  say 
that  it  was  the  same  functionary  who  now  fills 
that  office— scut  for  t£q  jtgjtjjjf  j^tainbcfrlyin,  and 


suggested  that  he  needed  a small  loan — less 
than  $10,000 — that  officer  calmly  informed  lira 
that  the  Mechanics’  Bank  could  accommodate 
him  with  the  money,  on  receipt  of  negotiable 
paper.  In  those  days  the  city  account  was  not 
— like  the  Roman  Empire — sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Times  are  changed  now,  if  there  he 
any  basis  for  the  rumors  which  are  in  every 
man’s  mouth.  If  common  report  is  to  he  be- 
lieved, the  Artisans’  Bank  might  have  survived 
every  thing  but  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  cor- 
poration blood-suckers.  And  who  knows  what 
it  has  cost  the  Park  Bank  to  get  the  account? 
The  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  is  said  to  have 
saved  money  by  losing  it. 

These  city  deposits,  unless  some  change  be 
made,  will  come  to  he  regarded  as  one  of  those 
fatal  gifts  which  destroy  their  recipient.  No 
bank  can  hold  them  without  being  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  received  them  corruptly,  ahd 
of  retaining  them  by  practices  which  can  not 
but  be  hurtful  to  the  credit  of  any  financial  in- 
stitution. 


THE  ITALIAN  NUT  CRACKED. 

When  last  we  wrote  on  the  question  of  Italy, 
we  observed  that  the  great  difficulty  was  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  Pope.  Nobody  cares 
about  taking  the  responsibility  of  attacking  him 
in  the  Vatican;  and  yet,  so  long  as  lie  stays 
there,  it  is  evident  that  the  Italian  question  will 
remain  unsettled.  Our  latest  intelligence  en- 
courages the  hope  that  the  question  may  be  set- 
tled by  the  Pope  running  away. 

At  latest  dates  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Rome,  Ancona,  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  a small  region  round  Rome,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Sardinians.  Ancona 
had  been  bombarded  and  was  preparing  to  sur- 
render; the  advance  of  Garibaldi  from  the 
south,  and  Cialdini  from  the  north,  upon  Rome, 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  What  can  the  Pope 
do  under  the  circumstances?  He  has  ten  thou- 
sand, and  is  promised  other  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  to  guard  him.  But  twenty  or  forty 
thousand  can  not  protect  him  if  the  Italian 
army  attacks  Rome.  At  least  forty  thousand 
would  be  needed  to  protect  the  Quirinal  and 
the  Vatican  against  the  people  of  Rome  itself. 
As  to  resisting  an  outside  foe,  the  thing  is  out 
of  the  question,  unless  Napoleon  proposes  to 
throw  an  overwhelming  force  into  Rome.  This 
he  can  not  do. 

The  probability  is  that  the  problem  will  he 
solved  by  the  Pope  running  away  and  leaving 
the  city  of  Romo  open  to  Garibaldi.  It  would 
be  a most  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Some  notice  is  taken  in  the  papers  of  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  Garibaldi  and  Cavour. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  great  Free 
Captain  and  the  Wily  Politician  did  not  admire 
each  other.  Garibaldi  was  a failure  in  the 
Sardinian  Chambers;  Cavour  never  appreci- 
ated the  unprecedented  methods  of  Garibaldi. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  dispute  will  he  at- 
tended with  any  fatal  consequences.  The  Ital- 
ian movement  is  now  fairly  on  foot,  and  neither 
Garibaldi  nor  Cavour  is  essential  to  its  success. 
Both  might  disappear,  and  it  would  still  go  on. 
If  the  Pope  can  be  disposed  of,  wo  shall  hear 
very  little  of  the  wrangles  of  minor  agents  in 
the  drama. 


A HOPE  FOR  AFRICA. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  world  Africa  is  the  one 
which,  for  several  centuries,  has  been  tho  most 
discouraging  to  optimists,  and  the  most  sad- 
dening to  lovers  of  humanity.  Civilization  first 
dawned — to  the  best  of  our  knowledge — on  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile.  When  England  and  France 
were  howling  wildernesses  the  region  which  we 
call  Algeria  was  the  home  of  a thrifty,  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  race. 
Time  was,  so  we  are  taught,  when  even  tho  tor- 
rid realms  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  were  of 
mercantile  importance,  and  Phoenician  traders 
found  it  pay  to  grope  their  way,  by  the  guid- 
ance of  the  stars,  round  Cape  Palmas  and  even 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  these  are  almost 
forgotten  times.  For  centuries  Africa  has  been 
a forlorn,  useless,  hopeless  region.  Nothing 
good  lias  come  out  of  it,  and  it  has  taken  no- 
thing in.  To  philanthropists  and  statesmen  it 
has  been  a fathomless  puzzle ; ethnologists  have 
used  it  to  prove  theories  of  the  relative  power 
of  the  various  races  of  mankind ; while  theo- 
logians have  made  a successful  point  by  quot- 
ing its  unhappy  condition  as  a proof  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  curse  of  Ham. 

Now,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a dawn  of 
light  in  the  darkness  of  tho  African  horizon. 
For  some  years  some  of  the  bravest  and  best 
men  in  the  civilized  world  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  discovery  of  the  African  problem. 
The  continent  has  been  triangulated ; our  maps 
of  the  interior  will  very  soon  be  complete.  Liv- 
ingstone has  sailed  up  tho  Zambesi;  Burton 
has  forced  his  way  through  the  Somal  country 
nearly  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; Barth 
has  elaborately  studied  and  depicted  Lake  Tsiul 
and  its  vicinity ; Du  Chaillu  has  explored  the 
equatorial  region ; the  French  are  energetically 
prosecuting  researches  toward  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Senepam- 
bia;  while  English  expeditious  in  the  south 
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and  up  the  Niger  are  likely  to  leave  nothing 
unexplored  in  those  most  interesting  regions. 

That  Africa  has  a future  no  one  who  be- 
lieves iu  God’s  providence  and  the  eternal  wis- 
dom of  His  arrangements  can  question;  and, 
in  this  age  of  material  progress,  there  seems  to 
ho  a possibility  that  that  future  may  at  least  be 
dimly  discerned.  There  is  more  life  in  Africa 
than  people  generally  are  aware.  They  have  a 
railroad  in  Egypt,  and,  despite  the  selfish  op- 
position of  the  English,  tho  Suez  Canal  will 
soon  be  a reality.  T he  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  just  been  to  Algeria  to  study  out  problems 
of  material  development  which  he  has  formed 
for  that  part  of  his  dominions.  He  has  al- 
ready given  orders  for  the  sinking  of  systems 
of  artesian  wells  through  the  desert,  and  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  France  are  busily 
exploring  the  physical  geography  of  the  coun- 
try with  a view  to  improved  systems  of  agri- 
culture. In  Senegal  great  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  establishment  of  the  Empire : 
St.  Louis  has  now  a trade  of  some  four  million 
francs  per  annum.  In  the  south  and  southeast 
Great  Britain  is  laboring  with  equal  vigor.  An- 
other year  will  settle  the  cotton  question  final- 
ly; and,  even  should  it  he  settled  against  the 
production  of  the  staple  in  Africa,  new  regions 
lying  north  and  northeast  of  Caffreland  will  he 
opened  to  Christianity  and  civilization.  Thus, 
on  every  side,  there  is  at  last  an  awakening  from 
the  sleep  in  which  the  continent  of  Africa  has 
been  plunged  since  tho  first  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


THE  END  OF  WALKER. 

We  record,  in  another  column,  the  end  of  the 
filibuster  Walker.  No  one  regrets  that  ho  has 
received  the  merited  penalty  of  his  repeated 
infractions  of  law  and  sacrifices  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. He  lived  by  tho  sword,  and  by  the  sword 
he  has  perished — as  was  fit.  One  may  pity 
him,  ns  one  may  pity  any  wrong-doer  who  is 
justly  chastised ; but  no  one  can  say  that,  in 
his  case,  the  chastisement  was  undeserved  or 
inappropriate,  or  that  the  world  would  have 
been  a gainer  had  he  escaped  his  doom.  Man- 
kind and  civilization  acquiesce  in  his  death. 

At  the  same  time  public  opinion  will  not 
justify  the  conduct  of  Commander  Salmon,  of 
the  British  Navy,  who  betrayed  Walker  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hondurenos.  We  have  now 
the  details  of  the  filibuster’s  capture.  He  sur- 
rendered to  Commander  Salmon,  of  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty’s  Navy.  lie  became  a prisoner  to 
the  English,  not  to  the  Hondurenos.  Com- 
mander Salmon  claimed  his  sword,  not  as  an 
agent  of  Honduras,  hut  as  a British  officer;  and 
on  these  terms  he  received  it.  Alvarez,  and 
the  other  Honduras  officials,  Walker  would 
doubtless  have  resisted  to  the  last,  and  would 
have  died,  had  he  been  overpowered,  as  became 
a soldier.  It  was  on  the  faith  of  Commander 
Salmon’s  demand  for  a surrender  to  him  as  a 
British  officer  that  Walker  gave  himself  up. 
And  Commander  Salmon  no  sooner  had  him 
in  his  power  than  he  surrendered  him  to  the 
Honduras  authorities. 

Commander  Salmon  had  better  resign  the 
commission  he  holds,  and  seek  employment  in 
the  pawnbroking  or  lottery  policy,  or  some  oth- 
er business  which  requires  no  exercise  of  honor 
or  conscience.  Ho  is  evidently  out  of  place 
in  the  British  Navy.  British  naval  officers  arc 
generally  believed  to  be  men  of  honor  and  spirit ; 
Commander  Salmon  can  not  feel  at  home  among 
them.  By  resigning  his  commission  and  de- 
voting his  energies  to  some  disreputable  pursuit 
— such  as  nature  intended  him  for — lie  will 
probably  forestall  the  action  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, which  will  doubtless  remove  him  with- 
out delay. 

He  has  had  the  glory  of  betraying  to  his 
death  one  of  the  most  wrong-headed  hut  brav- 
est men  of  the  age.  It  is  time  now  that  he  re- 
tire on  his  laurels.  A meaner  act  than  his 
can  not  be  found  in  history. 


iriaa  MM®. 


THE  NEW  SENSATION. 

That  is  to  say,  M.  Berger,  the  French  billiard- 
player.  In  the  midst  of  the  utmost  public  excite- 
ment in  a Presidential  canvass,  M.  Berger  has  ac- 
tually made  himself  conspicuous.  lie  has  received 
the  homage  of  amateurs  of  the  game,  of  its  artists, 
its  professors  ; and  he  acknowledges  his  cordial  re- 
ception with  a peculiar  eloquence  possible  only  to 
the  French  genius.  Not  only  does  it  impress  the 
ear,  hut  it  affects  the  style  of  those  who  describe 
his  playing.  His  game,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  effect  that  liis  speech  lias. 

A pleasant  party  assembled  to  verify  tho  cre- 
dentials of  his  fame,  under  the  auspices  cf  our  own 
hero  of  the  cue,  Mr.  Phelan.  The  party  found  M. 
Berger  the  most  frank  of  Frenchmen,  enjoying  liis 
own  successes  with  the  utmost  good  sense.  Before 
beginning  the  exhibition  of  his  skill,  M.  Berger 
made  a speech.  Does  any  body  think  that  Amer- 
icans are  peculiarly  speech-makers  ? Listen,  then, 
to  the  champion  of  the  green  field  and  the  shining 
halls. 

“ Gentlemen,  in  seeing  here  the  Mite  of  a great 
nation,  I experience  a double  pride. 

“ The  man  receives  his  part  of  it ; tho  artist  his. 

“ Let  thanks  be  rendered  to  your  celebrated 
Professor  Phelan,  who,  by  his  great  taleut,  has 


habituated  intelligence  to  honor  the  career  of  bill- 
iards. 

“I  thank  you  then  sincerely,  gentlemen,  and 
pray  you  to  accord  me  some  minutes  of  attention 
enough  to  comprehend  my  thought  and  to  transmit 
it  to  your  innumerable  readers. 

“ I con,e  to  America  as  a brother  in  billiards 
not  as  a champion. 

“Explain,  1 pray  you,  my  thought  to  your* 
readers,  and  I shall  be  very  happy. 

“The  American  game  is  different  from  the 
French : each  is  difficult,  as  you  will  presently  see. 
The  American  game  is  executed  by  Mr.  Phelan 
with  an  abundance  of  extraordinary  points,  and 
he  surpasses  all  that  I have  hitherto  seen  of  that 
game. 

“ It  is  not,  then,  astonishing  that  yon  should  ac- 
cord to  Mr.  Phelan  so  much  sympathy,  for  he  is 
as  good  a fellow  as  he  is  a great  artist.  I declare 
with  happiness,  that  I have  been  received  by  Phe- 
lan as  a gentleman  and  friend,  and  I am  happy  to 
announce  it  to  all  America. 

“Mr.  Phelan,  with  the  strongest  players  in  the 
United  States,  have  offered  me  the  aid  of  their  tal- 
ent at  my  exhibitions,  the  first  of  which  will  take 
place  on  Monday  next,  in  a hall  which  I owe  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Phelan. 

“On  Monday,  if  my  ability  corresponds  with 
my  ardent  desire  of  pleasing  you,  I shall  fervently 
beseech  the  God  of  Billiards  to  inspire  me  with  the 
most  fantastic  combinations,  and  to  vouchsafe  to 
me,  for  their  execution,  the  most  magical  and  the 
most  enchanted  cue.  Long  live  America  1” 

Compare  that  with  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Benicia 
Boy  and  Mr.  Champion  Sayers — the  bashful  nod 
of  the  head,  and  the  thick  “ All  right”  of  those  wor- 
thy professors  of  the  fist  1 IIow  M.  Berger  nurses 
liis  nouns ! IIow  clickingly  lie  caroms  on  his  ad- 
jectives ! Do  you  wonder  that,  under  the  spell  of 
his  speech,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  watched  the 
game  that  followed  describes  it  a la  Berger?  “ Mr. 
Phelan  plays  from  the  mind : M.  Berger  plays 
from  the  heart.  That  is  the  game  of  judgment: 
this  of  imagination.  The  prose  of  billiards  and 
the  poetry.  As  Berger  liimself  defines  it — the  sci- 
entific and  the  romantic His  appearance 

in  this  country  will  certainly  revive  the  latent  ro- 
mance of  the  billiard-room,  and  recruits  will  flock 
to  his  showy  and  bright  standard,  to  he  inspired 
with  something  of  his  own  gallant  and  poetic 
spirit.” 

His  play  is  marvelous.  He  makes  balls  run 
along  the  top  of  the  cushion,  then  descend,  and 
carom.  He  caroms  into  a hat;  upon  another  ta- 
ble ; and,  probably,  into  the  next  room.  Whatev- 
er is  wonderful  and  unexpected  and  impossible,  he 
does.  Not  immediately  always:  sometimes  not 
until  after  several  trials.  Therein  he  seems  to  fall 
below  Blondin,  who  never  falls  at  all,  but  executes 
his  designs  at  once.  M.  Berger’s  ordinary  game 
is  understood  to  be  worthy  his  extraordinary  pow- 
er ; and  in  a country  so  devoted  to  the  billiard  his 
progress  will  be  as  triumphant  as  that  of  Blondin 
along  his  rope,  of  the  Prince  through  his  colonies, 
and  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  his  mother.  Long  live  the 
Billiard!  

THE  TIMES  OF  TOM  AND  JERRY. 

Last  week  having  a sly  glance  in  advance  at 
the  next  number  of  the  Cornhill , the  Lounger  helped 
his  readers  and  himself  to  some  of  Thackeray’s  gos- 
sip about  the  Times  of  George  Fourth,  and  the  En- 
gland of  thirty-live  and  forty  years  ago.  Here  is 
a little  more  about  the  novels  of  that  time: 

“For  our  amusements,  besides  the  games  in  vogue,  which 
were  pretty  much  in  old  times  as  they  are  now  (except 
cricket,  par  exempli’ — and  I wish  the  present  youth  joy  of 
their  howling,  and  suppose  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  will 
bowl  at  them  with  light  field-pieces  next),  there  were  novels 
— ah  I I trouble  you  to  find  such  novels  in  the  present  day  i 
Oh,  Scottish  Chiefs,  didn’t  we  weep  over  you ! Oh,  Mys- 
teries of  Udolfo,  didn't  I and  Briggs  minor  draw  pictures  out 
of  you,  as  I have  said  ?" 

“ Efforts,  feeble  indeed,  but  still  giving  pleasure  to  us  and 
our  friends.  4 1 say,  old  boy,  draw  us  Vivaldi  tortured  <n 
the  Inquisition,’  or,  ‘Draw  us  Don  Quixote  and  the  wind- 
mills, you  know,"  amateurs  would  say,  to  boys  who  had  a 
love  of  drawing.  4 Peregrine  Pickle'  we  liked,  our  fathers 
admiring  it,  and  telling  us  (the  sly  old  boys !)  it  w as  capital 
fun ; but  I think  I was  rather  bewildered  by  it,  though 
Roderick  Random  was  and  remains  delightful.  I don’t  re- 
member having  Sterne  in  the  school  library,  no  doubt  be- 
cause the  works  of  that  divine  were  not  considered  decent 
for  young  people.  Ab  I not  against  thy  genius,  oh,  father 
of  Uncle  Toby  and  Trim,  would  I say  a word  in  disrespect. 
But  I am  thankful  to  live  in  times  when  men  no  longer 
have  the  temptation  to  write  so  as  to  call  blushes  on  wo- 
men’s cheeks,  and  would  shame  to  whisper  wicked  allusions 
'to  honest  boys.  Then,  above  all,  we  had  Walter  Scott,  the 
kindly,  the  generous,  the  pure — the  companion  of  what 
countless  delightful  hours ; the  purveyor  of  how  much  hap- 
piness; the  friend  whom  we  recall  as  the  constant  bemfao 
tor  of  our  youth  1 How  well  I remember  the  type  and  tho 
brownish  paper  of  the  old  duodecimo  4 Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord 1’  I have  never  dared  to  read  the  4 Pirate,’  and  the 
4 Bride*of  Lammermoor,’  or  4 Kenilworth,’  from  that  day  to 
this,  because  the  finale  is  unhappy,  and  people  die,  and  are 
murdered  at  the  end.  But  ‘Ivanhoe,’  and  ‘Quentin  Dur- 
ward  1’  Oh ! for  a half-holiday,  and  a quiet  corner,  and  one 
of  those  books  again ! Those  books,  and  perhaps  those  eyes 
with  which  wo  read  them ; and,  it  may  be,  the  brains  be- 
hind the  eyes  1 It  may  be  the  tart  was  good ; but  how  fresh 
the  appetite  was ! If  the  gods  would  give  me  the  desire  of 
my  heart,  I should  be  able  to  write  a story  which  boys  would 
relish  for  the  next  few  dozen  of  centuries.  The  boy-critic 
loves  the  story:  grown  up,  he  loves  the  author  who  wrote 
the  story.  Hence  the  kindly  tie  Is  established  between 
writer  and  reader,  and  lasts  pretty  nearly  for  life.  I meet 
people  now  who  don’t  care  for  Walter  Scott,  or  the  4 Arabian 
Nights;’  I am  sorry  for  them,  unless  they  in  their  time 
have  found  their  romancer-their  charming  Scheherazade. 
By-the-way,  Walter,  when  you  are  writing,  tell  me  who  is 
the  favorite  novelist  in  the  fourth  form  now?  Have  you 
got  any  thing  so  good  and  kindly  as  dear  Miss  Edgeworth  s 
‘Frank ?’  It  used  to  belong  to  a fellow’s  sisters  generally; 
but  though  he  pretended  to  despise  it,  and  said,  ‘Oh,  stun 
for  girls  1’  he  read  it;  and  I think  there  were  one  or  two 
passages  which  would  try  my  eyes  now,  were  I to  meet  witn 
the  little  book." 

Of  one  of  tlie  most  famous  books-about-town  of 
that  day,  “Tom  and  Jerry,”  Thackeray  says: 

“ As  for  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  (it  is  only  my  witty  way 
of  calling  Tom  and  Jerry),  I went  to  the  liritish  Musemn 
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__nI  pres*  the  question  so  closely,  on  reperusal,  Tom  and 
Tprrr  Is  not  so  brilliant  as  I had  supposed  it  to  be.  The 
nirtures  are  jast  ns  fine  ns  ever  ; and  I shook  hands  with 
broad-backed  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom  with 
dlhdit  after  many  years’  absence.  But  the  style  of  the 
writing  I own,  was  not  pleasing  to  roe;  I even  thought 
. vulgar— well!  well!  other  writere  have  been 

considered  vulgar— and  as  a description  of  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  London  in  the  ancient  times,  more  curious 
than  amusing. 

“But  the  pictures!— oh!  the  pictures  are  noble  still! 
First,  there  is  Jerry  arriving  from  the  country,  in  a gi-een 
coat  and  leather  gaiters,  and  being  measured  for  a fash- 
ionable suit  at  Corinthian  House,  by  Corinthian  Tom's 
tailor.  Then  away  for  the  career  of  pleasure  and  fashion. 
The  park ! delicious  excitement — the  theatre ! the  saloon ! 
the  green-room!  rapturous  bliss— the  opera  itself!  and 
then  perhaps  to  Temple  Bar,  to  knoek  down  a Charley 
there ! There  are  Jerry  and  Tom,  with  their  tights  and 
little  cocked  hats,  coming  from  the  opera— very  much  as 
gentlemen  in  waiting  on  royalty  are  habited  now.  There 
they  ore  at  Almack's  itself,  amidst  a crowd  of  high-bred 
personages,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  himself  looking  at 
them  dancing.  Now,  strange  change,  they  are  in  Tom 
Cribb's  parlor,  where  they  don’t  seem  to  be  a whit  lesi 
home  than  in  fashion’s  gilded  halls ; and  now  they  are  at 
■ Newgate,  seeing  the  irons  knocked  off  the  malefactors’ 
legs  previous  to  execution.  What  hardened  ferocity  in 
the  countenance  ot  the  desperado  in  yellow  breeches! 
■What  compunction  ih  the  race  of  the  gentleman  in  black 
/who,  I suppose,  has  been  forging),  and  who  claspa  his 
hands,  and  listens  to  the  chaplain!  Now  we  haste  away 
to  merrier  scenes  : to  Tattersall’s)  ah!  gracious  powers! 
what  a funny  fellow  that  actor  was  who  performed  Dicky 
Green  in  that  scene  at  the  pl  y !) ; and  now  we  are  at  a 
private  party,  at  which  Corinthian  Tom  is  waltzing  (and 
very  gracefully,  too,  as  you  must  confess)  with  Corinthian 
Kate,  while  Bob  Logic,  the  Oxonian,  is  playing  on  the 
piano ! 


“ Here,  for  instance,  is  a specimen  of  their  talk  and 
walk.  1 If,’  says  Logic — 4 if  enjoyment  is  your  motto,  yon 
may  make  the  most  of  an  evening  at  Vauxhall,  more  than 
at  any  other  place  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  all  free  and 
sasy.  Stay  as  long  as  you  like,  and  depart  when  you 
think  proper.’ — 4 Vour  descriptl  is  so  flattering,’  replied 
Jerry,  ’that  I do  not  care  how  soon  the  time  arrives  for 
ns  to  start.'  Logic  proposed  a 4 bit  of  a stroll’  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  an  hour  or  two,  which  was  immediately  accept- 
ed by  Tom  and  Jerry.  A turn  or  two  in  Bond  Street,  a 
stroll  through  Piccadilly,  a look  in  at  Tattersall’s,  a ram- 
ble through  Pall  Mall,  and  a stmt  on  the  Corinthian  path, 
fully  occupied  the  time  of  our  heroes  until  the  hour  for 
dinner  arrived,  when  a few  glasses  of  Tom’s  rich  wines 
soon  put  them  on  the  gni  trite.  Vauxhall  was  then  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  Trio  started,  bent  upon  enjoying 
the  pleasures  which  this  place  so  amply  affords." 


MR  GOUGH. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  famous  Temperance 
orator  upon  his  audiences  is  a most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  broad  impression  of  the  purely  dra- 
matic style  of  oratory.  It  is  another  tribute  to 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Gough 
is  not  a thinker — he  is  an  actor.  His  pictures  of 
the  misery  of  drunkenness,  in  its  many  aspects,  are 
so  vivid  and  thrilling  that  the  spell  over  the  au- 
dience is  that  of  the  most  emotional  actor.  The 
effect  is  immediate  and  immense,  butit  is  more  tem- 
porary because  it  has  no  intellectual  root. 

When  Sheridan  had  finished  his  speech  in  the 
Warren  Hastings  trial,  and  when  Montalembert 
sat  down  in  the  last  days  of  the  last  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Louis  Philippe,  after  an  attack  upon 
the  Government,  it  was  moved  that  the  Houses 
adjourn,  that  they  might  not  legislate  or  judge 
under  the  sway  of  strong  passion.  Mr.  Gough’s 
effects  are  akin  to  these.  He  sweeps  all  before 
him,  except  the  passionless  reason.  That  may 
concede  the  justice  of  his  cause,  but  it  does  so  be- 
fore he  begins.  It  is  not  affected  by  his  funny  or 
tragical  anecdotes. 

Somebody  told  Fox  of  an  eloquent  speech  he  had 
heard  the  night  before  ; 44  and  I will  tell  you  what 
he  said.”  “Stop,  stop  1”  exclaimed  Fox;  “if 
you  can  tell  me  what  he  said,  it  was  not  an  elo- 
quent speech."  Measured  by  Fox’s  standard,  Mr. 
Gough’s  eloquence  is  supreme.  For  if  it  were  re- 
ported and  read,  the  wonder  of  those  who  listened 
and  yielded  to  its  charm  would  be  amusing. 

For  its  immediate  purpose  of  persuading  his 
hearers  to  sign  the  pledge  nothing  can  be  more  ad- 
mirably suited  than  this  extraordinary  style  of 
speech.  When  a man  who  has  begun  to  love  the 
dram-shop  sees  the  final  effect  of  his  passion  upon 
himself  and  his  family  depicted  with  terrible  pow- 
er before  his  eyes — forced  home  upon  his  imagina- 
tion so  that  it  haunts  him  and  frightens  him — he 
will  not  stay  to  reason  or  dally,  but  will  hurry  to 
seize  the  pen,  as  if  the  signature  of  his  name  had 
secured  him  against  temptation  itself.  A man 
who  has  this  power  over  others,  and  exerts  it  to 
their  welfare  and  the  peace  of  society,  is  certainly 
a human  benefactor.  Before  this  immense  consid- 
eration his  comparative  claims  as  an  orator  disap- 
pear, and  only  the  man  whom  other  generations 
will  bless  remains. 


THE  EDITORIAL  SNUG. 

Any  philosophic  Lounger  who  reads  the  papers 
regularly  must  often  feel  disposed  to  remind  them 
of  an  invariable  rule,  namely,  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt.  If  you  print  every  thing  in  cap- 
itals, capitals  presently  cease  to  be  impressive.  If 
you  “double  lead,”  and  crowd  with  all  kinds  of 
exclamation  points,  every  other  kind  of  point  is 
inevitably  lost.  When  every  possible  event  is  a 
tremendous  forerunner  of  tremendous  consequences 
nobody  believes  in  any  thing  tremendous.  You 
have  defeated  your  own  purpose. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  remember  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  tolerably  intelligent, 
and  know  a little  of  their  own  affairs.  Being  thus 
intelligent,  when  their  neighbor,  who  thrives  by 
creating  excitements  and  sensations,  thrusts  into 
his  paper  an  article  bristling  with  interjections  and 
solemn  warnings  and  lugubrious  prophecies,  the 
good  people  smile  at  the  effort  of  their  worthy 
neighbor,  and  congratulate  him  upon  his  enterprise 
in  trade.  But  as  to  being  frightened  by  his  ter- 
rific performance — that  is  another  thing.  They 
*oe  the  innocent  face  of  Snug  the  Joiner  behind  this 
fearful  roaring  and  raging  lion  ; and  they  know 
that  the  active  little  Snug  is  doing  a sly  bit  of 
business  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  trade. 


When  Snug  informs  us  that  the  terrible  running 
off  the  track  of  the  Snugville  freight  and  accom- 
modation train  is  but  a sigif  in  advance  of  the  total 
ruin  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  prints  it  all  in  staring 
lines  and  capitals,  it  would  have  an  alarming  ap- 
pearance, and  inspire  terror  for  five  minutes,  ex- 
cept for  the  consoling  fact  that  Snug  has  treated 
us  to  the  same  dish  any  time  these  ten  years.  We 
can’t  get  up  the  appetite,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world.  Thank  you,  we  had  such  a large  piece 
yesterday  that,  really,  you  must  excuse  us.  And 
Snug,  after  all,  is  not  so  good  a business-man  as 
you  might  suppose,  for  in  the  very  same  paper 
which  contains  the  woeful  prediction  he  proudly 
challenges  a comparison  between  ours  and  the 
wheat-fields  of  all  the  world. 

Be  moderate,  therefore,  in  your  pleasures,  you 
slyest  of  all  sly  Snugs.  In  the  vulgar,  not  too 
steep!  There  is  going  to  be  some  wheat  yet. 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 

In  the  second  series  of  Leech’s  “Pictures  of 
Life  and  Character,”  there  is  one  which  represents 
good  little  boy  just  entering  the  dentist’s  dreadful 
door.  At  the  same  moment  naughty  street-boy 
number  one  says  to  naughty  street-boy  number 
two, 

“Oh!  I wouldn’t  he  ’im.  Won’t  there  be  a 
SCR— e— w— A— u— N— c— II  ncether  ?” 

That  is  the  expression  which  naturally  arises  to 
the  lips  upon  beholding  an  American  book  about 
to  he  judged  by  John  Bull,  Doctor  of  Literary  Law. 
The  book  deserves  the  sympathy  of  all  compassion- 
ate souls.  Won’t  there  be  a Bcr-e-w-a-u-n-c-h 
neether ! 

Yet  that  process  is  held  to  be  good  for  the  mouth 
and  for  the  general  system.  It  is  good,  we  nre 
told  in  tender  years,  to  go  to  the  dentist.  By  dis- 
cipline we  are  purified  ; and  by  intense  torture  the 
teeth  are  kept  in  tolerable  order.  Doctor  Bull 
has  been  lately  taking  an  entire  class  of  Americans 
in  hand  for  treatment,  and  has  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  diagnosis.  The  class  is  no  othei  than 
the  American  novelists ; and  the  text  is  a pair  of 
novels  lately  published  in  New  York.  One  of  them 
enjoys  very  great  popular  favor  at  the  present 
time,  and  lias  received  almost  unqualified  praise 
from  the  papers.  As  the  public  knows  what  it 
likes  and  why,  it  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  Doctor 
Bull’s  opinion  of  the  last  conspicuous  American 
novel,  which  includes  all  offenders  of  the  same 
kind.  Now  for  the  scr-e-w-a-u-n-c-li : 

“American  writers  are  very  susceptible  to  impressions 
fiom  the  books  they  read,  but  they  arc  not  able  to  absorb 
and  assimilate  the  emotions  produced  upon  them.  Writers 
of  fiction  are  in  the  transitional  stage  of  wishing  to  imitate 
the  works  which  have  caused  them  pleasure — to  reproduce 
something  similar.  American  novelists  do  not  draw  on 
their  own  souls  for  inspiration;  they  are  roused  by  the  ut- 
terance of  others,  but  their  own  emotions  ure  not  yet  tran- 
quilized  into  knowledge.  When  they  have  to  describe  a 
crisis  of  fate,  or  to  deal  with  a phase  of  strong  paseicn,  they 
prefer  to  do  so  by  a quotation  or  by  an  allusion  to  some  pas- 
sage in  another  author  who  has  expressed  what  they  wish 
to  say.  They  do  not  draw  simply  and  trustfully  upon  their 
own  consciousness  of  what  is.  The  result  of  this  is  an  un- 
real, borrowed,  artificial  manner,  as  of  persons  who  find 
themselves  in  a society  where  they  are  not  sure  oi  the  ap- 
propriate manners  and  customs.  There  ie  an  incessant 
restlessness,  an  uneasy  self-consciousncss,  an  ambitious  dis- 
play of  fine  things,  without  any  definite  purpose  to  be  served 
by  them  beyond  the  intention  to  let  the  reader  see  how- 
clever  the  author  is ! The  American  novels  we  have  re- 
cently seen  are  remarkable  for  their  undisciplined  force  of 
style,  their  profusion  of  richly-colored  epithets  which  are 
used  to  describe  any  thing  and  every  thing— colors,  thoughts, 
feelings,  opinions,  or  external  scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions. The  language  is  generally  at  a high  pitch  of  rhet- 
oric, and  though  sometimes  eloquent,  is  more  frequently 
an  unpruned  overgrowth  of  high-sounding  words.  There 
is  an  evident  striving  after  an  ideal,  it  is  true ; but  that 
ideal  is  generally  the  stuff  out  of  which  French  novels  are 
made,  rather  than  an  effort  to  catch  the  ‘sense  of  inward 
things’  stirring  in  their  own  soul,  and  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned by  ‘that  light  which  lighteth  every  man,’  if  he 
will  only  watch  for  it.  Instead  of  the  simple  utterance  of 
one  heart  speaking  to  another,  there  is  a bright  kaleido- 
scope of  thoughts  and  ideas  picked  up  out  of  books  the 
author  has  read  and  admired.  The  works  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  authors  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  the  emotional 
kind.  There  is  little  trace  of  hard  reading  or  severe  study ; 
no  deposit  from  the  labor  of  past  years,  when  to  learn  was 
the  object,  without  any  further  aim  than  to  kqow.  llasty, 
vivid,  emotional,  are  the  characteristics  of  American  fiction. 
It  i3  an  unripened  fruit — but  although  there  is  little  nour- 
ishment to  get  cut  of  it  for  the  soul  of  the  reader  at  present, 
it  may,  and  we  expect  will,  grow  into  a better  thing.  The 
two  works  at  the  head  of  our  article  are  examples  of  our  re- 
marks.—‘Rutledge’  is  something  between  a French  novel 
and  one  of  Miss  Sewell’s  stories — an  odd  mixture ! There 
is  a constant  strain  to  be  romantic,  which  the  author  seems 
to  think  consists  iD  giving  the  hero  ‘some  blighting  re- 
membrance,’ and  an  apartment  locked  up  and  never  entered 
since  some  fatal  night  many  years  before  the  story  com- 
mences. It  is  an  egotistic  story,  remarkable  only  for  the 
self-conceit  and  arrogance  of  the  heroine,  who  narrates  her 
own  history  throughout  with  a sublime  persuasion  that  she 
is  wiser  and  better  than  every  body  else  in  the  book.  She 
seems  to  be  willful  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  perverse; 
and  makes  herself  miserable  for  no  earthly  motive,  unless 
it  were  to  torment  the  worthy  man,  the  hero,  to  see  if  she 
could  weary  him  out,  though  in  the  last  page  she  owns  to 
having  loved  him  all  along." 

Doctor  Bull  speaks  approvingly  of  the  “ House- 
hold of  Bouverie,”  but  not  without  a great  many 
ifs  and  huts. 


A KINGSTON  GIRL  TO  THE  YANKEE  GIRLS. 

A patriotic  and  indignant  “Kingston  girl” 
writes  to  the  Lounger  correcting  some  aspersions, 
as  she  thinks  them,  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
She  also  says  some  sharp  tilings  about  the  Orange- 
men, which  the  Lounger  hopes  that  body  will  not 
remember  in  wrath  against  his  correspondent : 

44  It  is  stated  that  his  Royal  Highness  burst  into  tears 
[on  account  of  the  troubles  at  Kingston].  .Now  that  is 
not  true,  Mr.  Lounger.  He  felt  sorry  and  displeased 
that  circumstances  were  ns  they  were;  but  lie  did  not 
shed  a tear  on  the  subject  The  story  was  originated  by 
those  dreadful  Orangemen,  and  was  not  worth  repeating. 
I only  take  the  trouble  to  contradict  it  becanse  I do  not 
wish  the  ‘Yankee  girls’  to  think  our  Prince  is  such  a 
baby.  But  the  Duke  of  Newcastle— oh ! Mr.  Lounger,  let 
them  look  out  fer  him ; he  is  as  hateful  as  the  Prince  is 


sweet.  Only  think,  when  we  went  out  in  boats  and  tried 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  Royal  young  lion,’  having  never 
seen  one  before,  the  Duke  would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
come  out  on  the  deck  of  the  Kingston  to  answer  the  cheers 
of  thousands  who  were  not  those  obnoxious  Orangemen. 
Hoping  you  will  see  that  the  error  is  corrected,  I remain, 
44  Yours  sincerely,  A Kingston  Girl." 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  RAILROAD  OFFICERS. 

Two  or  three  weeks  since  the  Lounger  publish- 
ed a somewhat  peevish  note  from  a traveler  who 
thought  he  hud  been  sadly  used  by  the  officers  of 
some  railroad,  and  the  Lounger  added  a little  mor- 
alizing. To-day  he  has  a reply  to  the  very  point. 
It  reminds  him  to  remind  the  “traveling  public” 
that  they  have  duties  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
railroads,  and  that  the  man  outside  the  office  should 
be  as  patient  and  polite  as  the  man  inside.  Yes, 
and  even  more  so,  if  you  press  the  point,  because 
the  insider  is  marked,  and  can  be  identified  for  his 
shortcomings;  but  the  outsider  may  swell  and 
swear  and  bully,  and  then  shelter  himself  in  his 
namelessness.  “Railroader”  has  a great  deal  of 
right  upon  his  side. 

Quincy,  Illinois!,  8ept.,  1860. 

Dear  Mb.  Lounges,— In  your  columns  this  week  I per- 
ceive a dash  at  railroad  ticket  agents,  and  you  intimate 
that  a man  who  won't  patiently  submit  to  bo  bored  and 
rebored  by  every  body  has  no  business  in  sucli  a situation. 

Friend  L.  listen! 

Yesterday  a man,  who  looked  as  though  he  ought  to 
have  been  a gentleman,  propounded  to  your  humble  serv- 
ant the  following  questions,  and  received  the  following  re- 
plies three  separate  and  several  times  within  the  space  of 
fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  44  What  time  does  the  next  train  leave  for  Chicago?” 

A.  44 Half  past  five  this  afternoon." 

Q.  44  Isn’t  there  any  train  sooner  than  that  V 

A.  “No,  Sir.” 

Q.  “What  time  does  it  get  there?” 

A.  “At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Q.  “What  time  is  it  now?"  (N.B.  Individual  stand- 
ing facing  a large  railroad  clock.) 

A.  44  Three  o’clock." 

Q.  “How  long  before  tlio  train  starts?” 

A.  “Two  hours  and  a half." 

Q.  “What’s  the  fare?" 

A.  44 Eight  dollars." 

Q.  44  Can’t  you  give  me  a ticket  for  less?  I hain’t  got 
mucli  change.” 

A.  “Eight  dollars  is  the  lowest  rate." 

He  finally  went  away  intimating  he  didn't  believe  a 
word  of  it. 

My  equanimity  was  unruffled  that  time,  but  I am  not 
always  so  fortunate.  I assure  you  there  is  scarcely  ever 
a day  when  similar  or  more  provoking  scenes  do  not  trans- 
pire at  every  ticket  office  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Now  where  is  the  son  of  Adam  who  will  blame  a ticket 
agent  for  44  cutting  up"  these  bores  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Lounger  please  to  state  what  would  be  your  frame 
of  mind  under  similar  and  oft-repeated  inflictions. 

The  truth  is,  the  majority  of  the  traveling  public  are 
agreeable  persons,  but  a portion  of  them  are  any  thing 
else  Traveling  is  a weary,  tiresome  business,  and  to  > 
many  persons  are  disposed  to  relieve  the  monotony  by 
venting  their  pettishness  upon  railroad  officials. 

Railroaders  are  not  worse  tempered  than  any  other  class 
of  men,  while  few  have  greater  provocations. 

Please  to  reflect  upon  this  side  of  the  question  a little, 
my  friend.  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

44  Railroader” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

LADIES’  HUNTING  SONG. 

BEiairr  Madeline  skips  like  a fawn, 
Grace  from  her  book  is  tom; 

Pa  checks  his  far  too  frequent  yawn. 
Alone  I sit  forlorn. 

Girls  round  the  handsome  Comet  throng, 
To  catch  that  sparkling  eye; 

Be  mine  the  nobler  task  by  song 
To  win  his  ardent  sigh. 

With  a heigh-lio,  Minnie ! 

Alas  1 no  glance,  I win— he 

Still  ogles  like  a Ninny, 

Those  girls  so  tall  and  thin — he 
Won’t  look  this  way, 

Though  loud  I play, 

“Good-by,  Stveet-lieart,  good-by  f' 

With  tuneful  art  I grace  my  song 
To  wake  his  ardent  sigh. 

In  fancied  wreath  of  laurel  crowned 
I mark  his  brow  so  pale. 

And  muse  on  his  mustache  renowned 
For  thereby  hangs  a tale. 

Some  whisper  and  with  accent  strong, 
lie’d  for  his  country  dye ; 

Let  martial  airs  then,  aid  my  song 
To  win  his  ardent  sigh. 

With  a heigh-ho,  etc. 

Poor  me!  why  did  my  heart  adore 
A beau  in  gilded  lace, 

ril  be  a silly  belle  no  more. 

But  hide  my  burning  face. 

Girls  I if  you’d  not  be  single  long, 

Some  other  measure  try, 

And  learn  by  sweeter  notes  than  song 
To  win  a Cornet's  sigh. 

With  a heigh-ho!  etc. 


Sudorific  Popery A blasphemous  rogue  of  a Roman 

Catholic  priest  at  Naples  attempted  to  create  a diversion  in 
young  Bomba’s  favor  at  the  last  moment  by  getting  up  a 
miracle,  consisting  in  the  perspiration  of  an  image  meant 
for  tile  Virgin.  The  hoax  of  the  “ sweating  Virgin”  was 
exposed ; as  will,  let  us  hope,  be  the  humbug  of  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius.  What  was  the  object 
of  the  priest  in  “ sweating”  the  statue,  beyond  that  of  cre- 
ating vague  terror  and  alarm  among  the  Lazaroni,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  Such  a prodigy  would  most  natu 
rally  be  interpreted  into  a hint  to  the  Bourbon  that  Naples 
was  getting  too  hot  to  hold  him,  or  else  to  consider  where 
he  expected  to  go  to,  lest  his  ultimate  destination  should  be 
a place  where  such  monsters  of  wickedness,  as  the  porter  in 
“Macbeth”  says,  have  to  “sweat  for  it." 


TnE  World  Knows  Notihno  of  its  Greatest  Men.— 
The  man  who  invented  the  corkscrew  (and  his  name  is 
lost  in  the  fogs  of  obscurity— such  is  the  base  ingratitude 
of  this  world .)  may  bo  said  to  be  almost  as  great  a man 
as  Hervey;  it  is  true  that  the  latter  genius  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  hasn't  the  invention  of 
the  former  tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  Bottle  ? 


Extraordinary  Feat  in  Natural  History.— In  this 
country  they  are  making  a Lion  out  of  Wales ! 


Tiie  Best  Female  Employment.— To  mend  the  linen 
of  forlorn  Old  Bachelors. 


When  a man  gets  a colic  by  eating  too  much  be  de- 
serves to  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 


The  man  who  confines  himself  to  the  drink  best  for 
him  is  wcfl-supplied. 


On  an  Irish  trial  the  counsel  was  desired  to  obtain  an 
admission  from  a witness  of  the  Crown  that,  having  him- 
self been  one  of  the  sworn  members  of  the  league,  lie 
bad  been  bribed  to  bec<  me  a spy  on  the  others.  Having 
vainly  labored  for  near  y an  hour  to  get  a reply,  he  said, 
“Come  now,  Sir,  did  you  not  come  direct  from  these 
men  to  Dublin  on  Monday  last?” 

“ I did  so,"  promptly  answered  the  witness. 

44  Well,  Sir,  that  is  direct  at  all  events.  Now,  Sir,  will 
you  tell  me,  in  as  brief  a way  as  possible,  what  motive 
brought  vou  here?" 

“The  foco-motive,  to  be  sure." 


A pnnster,  passing  by  the  shop  of  a certain  Mr.  Tas- 
well,  observed  that  his  name  would  be  As-wcll  without 
the  T. 


It  has  been  found  by  oculists  that  when  a person  has 
only  oue  eye  it  is  invariably  the  left  one. 


A man  who  had  purchased  a pair  of  new  shoes,  finding 
the  road  to  be  a rather  a rough  one,  decided  on  putting 
the  shoes  under  his  arm,  and  walking  home  barefooted. 
Atter  a while  ho  stubbed  hi*  great  toe.  taking  the  nnil 
off  ns  clean  as  a whistle.  “ ilow  lucKy  I"  he  exclaimed. 
“ What  a tremendous  kick  that  would  have  been  for  the 
shoes  1" 


“My  friend,"  said  a hotel  keeper  to  an  over-voracions 
boarder,  “you  eat  so  much  I shall  charge  you  an  extra 
half  crown." 

“An  extra  half  crown!"  replied  his  bonrder,  with  liia 
countenance  tie  very  picturo  of  pain.  “For  goodness’ 
sake,  don’t  do  that ! I’m  almost  dead  now  eating  three 
half  crown’s  worth  ; and  if  you  put  on  an  extra  half 
crown  I shall  certainly  burst — I shalll" 

Ahern ethy  once  said  to  a rich  but  dirty  patient,  who 
consulted  him  about  an  eruption,  “Let  your  servant 
bring  to  you  three  or  four  pails  of  water,  and  put  it  into 
a wn-h-tub;  take  off  your  clothes,  get  into  it,  and  rub 
yourself  well  with  soap  and  a rough  towel,  and  you’ll 
recover." 

“This  advice  seems  very  much  like  telling  me  to  wash 
myself,"  said  the  patient. 

“Well.”  said  Abernethy,  “it  may  bo  open  to  such  a 
construction." 


The  Sunderland  Rifle  Corps  marched  to  Ryliope  tha 
other  evening,  accompanied,  as  is  always  the  case  on 
similar  occasions,  by  numbers  of  young  ladies.  One  of 
the  gallant  corps  attempted  to,  and,  in  fact,  succeeded 
in,  putting  bis  arm  round  the  taper  waist  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  but  was  instantly  called  to  order  by  Cor- 
poral D . “ Private  S— — ,’•  lie  said,  “ Government 

didnt  provide  you  with  arms  for  that  purpose."  The 
young  lady,  being  left  to  lierself,  “ marched  easy." 


The  Rev.  F.  Coyle,  in  a lecture  on  Memory,  instanced 
stage-drivers,  wlio.se  memory  of  the  orders  and  directions 
given  them  is  remarkable.  He  once  rode  outside  with 
the  owner  and  driver  of  a stage,  when  the  driver  could 
not  have  had  fewer  than  fifty  parcels  and  messages  to 
deliver  by  the  way.  But  lie  was  at  a loss — be  knew  he 
bail  forgotten  to  deliver  one  parcel,  but  lie  could  not  pos- 
sibly remember  what  it  was.  At,  length  the  stage  ar- 
rived at  his  own  door,  when  the  children  came  rushing 
out  to  welcome  him. 

“But  where  (asked  the  youngsters)  did  you  leave  mo- 
ther ?’’ 

“ May  I be  weolly  diddled  if  I haven’t  forgot  Sal !" 

That  was  the  missing  parcel. 


A gentleman,  having  a musical  sister,  being  asked 
what  branch  she  excelled  in,  declared  that  the  piano  was 
her  forte. 


A poet  says:  “Oh,  she  was  fair,  but  sorrow  came,  and 
left  his  traces  there.”  What  became  of  the  rest  of  tho 
harness  lie  don't  state. 


Every  plain  girl  lias  one  consolation:  though  not  a 
pretty  young  lady,  she  will,  if  slio  lives,  bo  a pretty  old 
one. 


If  a merchant  manages  to  get  his  stock  without  pay- 
ing for  it,  you  had  better  not  believe  him  when  be  ad- 
vertises to  sell  under  cost. 


A man  who  bad  been  married  twice  to  ladies  both 
named  Catherine  advised  his  frieuds  against  taking 
dupli-Kates. 


Mary  asked  Charles,  “What  animal  dropped  from  the 
clouds?" 

44  The  rain,  dear,”  was  the  whispered  reply. 


A marquis  said  to  a financier,  “ I would  have  you  to 
know  tint  I am  a man  of  quality." 

“And  I,"  replied  the  financier,  “am  a man  of  quan- 

tity."  


It  is  a curious  fnct  in  the  grammar  of  politics  that, 
when  statesmen  get  into  place,  they  often  become  obliv- 
ious of  their  antecedents,  but  are  seldom  forgetful  of  their 
relatives. 


A wise  man  said  that  there  is  but  one  perfect  woman 
at  a time  upon  the  earth.  Many  a man  thinks  that  he 
lias  got  her,  but  the  really  lucky  fellow  knows  tliaf  he 
has. 


It  was  said  in  the  olden  time  that  the  body  was  more 
than  ruimenl. ; but  now  the  raiment  is  often  a great  deal 
more  than  the  body  in  value,  and  full  five  times  as  much 
iu  circumference. 


Wit’s  best  function  is  to  minister  to  wisdom. 


It  is  a current  belief  that  a wolf  is  never  more  danger, 
ous  than  when  he  feels  sheepish. 


Why  is  any  tiling  reconsidered  accounted  “profita- 
ble?"— Because  it  is  considered  a-gain. 


“Were  you  ever  abroad?" — “Not  exactly,  but  my 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  French." 


Lovers  have  more  occasion  than  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons to  talk  pathetically  about  the  lost  'arts. 


It  may  be  a question — Which  has  the  most  formidable 
horns — an  ox,  a buffalo,  or  a dilemma? 


We  must  not  undervalue  physicians.  Perhaps  the 
fabric  of  society  would  fall  without  them — they  are  its 
pillers.  


It  lias  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  ducks  enter 
the  water  for  divers  reasons,  and  come  out  for  sun-dru 
motives. 


It  is  said  “the  bare  is  one  of  the  mast  timid  animals, 
yet  it  always  dies  game !"  Why  shouldn’t  it,  when  it  is 
made  game  of? 


An  eminent  teetotaler  would  only  consent  to  sit  for 
his  portrait  on  condition  that  lie  should  be  taken  in  wa- 
ter colors. 


A civic  youth,  intending  to  offer  marriage  to  a young 
lady,  wrote  to  ask  her  to  unite  witli  himself  in  the  form- 
ation of  a 'Art  Union. 


A cobweb  marriage  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries : “Married,  last  week,  John  Cob  to  Miss 
Kate  Webb.” 


Some  old  bachelor  probably  wrote  the  following : 
“•Twixt  women  and  wine 
Man’s  lot  is  to  smart; 

’Tis  wine  make  his  head  ache, 

And  women  his  heart." 


“ What  have  you  to  remark,  madam,  about  my  sing- 

ig 

"Nothing,  Sir;  it  is  not  remarkable." 
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Clara  has  heard  that  the  Prince  is  rather  violent  in  his  style  of  dancing,  and  throws  his  legs  about 
a Vanglaise.  She  practices  accordingly  with  her  brother  Tom,  who  learned  the  '‘pat,”  he  says,  at 
Paris. 


Emily  reads : “ The  number  of  British  Princes  who  have  married  commoners  is  very  large  indeed, 
and  any  virtuous  and  amiable  girl  may  become  the  wife  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence  married  Mrs.  Jordan,  George  the  Fourth  married  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  James  mar- 
ried Ann  Hyde — ’’  Now  Mary,  I ask  you,  why  should  not—? 


If  it’s  graceful  dignity  he  seeks,  here  must  he  bend  his  knee — eh,  Chloe? 
Yes,  ’um— yes,  ’um ; any  where  ’bout 


( As  the  Prince  passes,  brother  George  will  cry  “Fire!”  and  I’ll  faint. 
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thorn  around,  I would  recall  the  sufferer  from 
the  dread  memories  of  the  slippery  deck,  the 
sea-washed  stairs,  or  the  sleepy  state-room.  For 
the  rattle  of  cordage,  and  the  hoarse  trumpet  of 
the  skipper,  I would  substitute  the  song  of  the 
thrush  or  the  blackbird ; and,  instead  of  the 
thrice  odious  steward  and  his  basin,  I would 
have  trim  maidens  of  .aspect  pleasing  to  serve 
him  with  syllabubs.  I will  not  go  on  to  say  the 
hundred  devices  I would  employ  to  cheat  mem- 
ory out  of  a gloomy  record,  for  I treasure  the 
hope  that  I may  yet  live  to  carry  out  my  theory 
and  have  a copyright  in  my  invention. 

It  was  with  sentiments  deeply  tinctured  by 
the  above  that  I tottered,  rather  than  walked, 
toward  the  Hotel  Royal.  It  was  a bright  moon- 
light night,  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  weath- 
er outside,  as  still  and  calm  as  might  be.  Many 
a picturesque  effect  of  light  and  shade  met  me 
as  I went : quaint  old  gables  flaring  in  a strong 
flood  of  moonlight  showed  outlines  the  strangest 
and  oddest;  twinkling  lamps  shone  out  of  tall, 
dark-sided  old  houses,  from  which  strains  of 
music  came  plaintively  enough  in  the  night  air; 
the  sounds  of  a prolonged  revel  rose  loudlv  out 
of  that  deep-pillared  chateau-like  building  in 
the  Place,  and  in  the  quiet  alley  adjoining  1 
could  catch  the  low  song  of  a mother  ns  she 
tried  to  sing  her  baby  to  sleep.  It  was  all  hu- 
man in  every  touch  and  strain  of  it.  And  did 
I not  drink  it  in  with  rapture?  Was  it  not  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude  that  I thanked  Fortune  for 
once  again  ^restoring  me  to  land  ? “ O Earth, 

Earth  !”  says  the  Greek  poet,  “how  art  thou  in- 
terwoven with  that  nature  that  first  came  from 
thee !”  Thus  musing,  I reached  the  inn,  where, 
although  the  hour  was  a late  one,  the  household 
was  all  active  and  astir. 

“Many  passengers  arrived,  waiter?”  said  I, 
in  the  easy,  careless  voice  of  one  who  w ould  not 
own  to  sea-sickness. 

“ Very  few,  Sir ; the  severe  W'eather  has  de- 
terred several  from  venturing  across.” 

“Any  ladies?” 

“ Only  one,  Sir ; and,  poor  thing,  she  seems 
to  have  suffered  fearfully.  She  had  to  be  car- 
ried from  the  boat,  and  when  she  tried  to  walk 
up  stairs  she  almost  fainted.  There  might  have 
been  some  agitation,  however,  in  that,  for  she 
expected  some  one  to  have  met  her  here;  and 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  not  arrived,  she  was 
completely  overcome.” 

“Very  sad,  indeed,”  said  I,  examining  the 
carte  for  supper. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir ; and  being  in  deep  mourning, 
too,  and  a stranger  away  for  the  first  time  from 
her  country.” 

I started,  and  felt  my  heart  bounding  against 
my  side. 

“What  was  it  you  6aid  about  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  being  young  and  beautiful  ?”  asked  I, 
eagerly. 

“Only  the  mourning,  Sir  — it  was  only  the 
mourning  I mentioned;  for  she  kept  her  vail 
close  down,  and  would  not  suffer  her  face  to  be 
seen.” 

“ Bashful  as  beautiful ! modest  as  she  is  fair !” 
muttered  I.  “Do  you  happen  to  know  whither 
she  is  going  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir ; hegjuggage  is  marked  ‘ Brussels.’  ” 

“ It  is  she  ! It  is  herself!”  cried  I,  in  rapture, 
as  I turned  away,  lest  the  fellow  should  notice 
my  emotion.  “When  does  she  leave  this?” 

“ She  seems  doubtful,  Sir ; she  told  the  land- 
lady that  she  is  going  to  reside  at  Brussels  ; but 
never  having  been  abroad  before,  she  is  naturally 
timid  about  traveling  even  so  far  alone.” 

“Gentle  creature,  why  should  she  be  exposed 
to  such  hazards  ? Bring  me  some  of  this  frican- 
deau  with  chicory,  waiter,  and  a pint  of  Beaune ; 
fried  potatoes,  too.  Would  that  I could  tell  her 
to  fear  nothing!”  thought  I.  “Would  that  I 
could  just  whisper,  ‘Potts  is  here  ; Potts  watches 
over  you  ; Potts  will  be  that  friend,  that  brother, 
that  should  have  come  to  meet  you  I Sleep 


TIlE  late  general  walker. 

Wf  publish  herewith,  as  matter  of  history,  the 

” it  of  the  famous  fdibuster  Walker,  who  was 
P°rtcuted  in  Honduras  on  12th  ult.  His  life  had 
Sen  eventful  and  romantic. 

He  was  only  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  died. 
Bom  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1824,  he  was  bred 

lawver:  his  father,  a Scotch  banker,  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  society,  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  The 
gon  was  a scape-grace.  He  failed  as  a lawyer ; 
tried  medicine,  and  achieved  no  particular  success 
in  that  profession ; finally  fell  back  on  the  press, 
and  so,  in  1851,  at  the  dawn  of  civilization  oil  the 
Pacific  slopes,  he  looms  up  as  the  editor  of  a paper 
at  San  Francisco. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  unsettled  and  turbulent 
temper  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lived  shaped 
the  uncertain  aspirations  of  William  Walker.  He 
had  not  been  very  long  in  California,  and  was  do- 
ing a good  business,  when  he  suddenly  crossed  the 
frontier,  and,  squatting  on  some  unoccupied  land 
in  Northern  Mexico,  proclaimed  “an  independent 
Republic  of  Lower  California.”  This  farce  did  not 
last  long.  'There  was  a stir  among  the  Mexican 
authorities,  and  an  appearance  of  vigilance  among 
the  United  States  troops ; but  the  point  of  the 
Struggle  was  that  the  “independent  Republic” 
and  her  newly-constituted  rulers  had  nothing  to 
cat.  Walker  surrendered  himself  and  his  party  to 
a revenue  officer  of  the  United  States,  went  through 
the  form  of  a trial,  and  was  promptly  acquitted. 
At  that  day  filibusterism  was  all  the  rage. 

Not  cured  by  experience,  but  rather  encouraged 
bv  the  sympathy  his  not  very  glorious  exploits 
had  wonj  Walker  two  years  afterward  undertook 
his  second  filibustering  affray.  The  Democrats 
of  Nicaragua  offered  him  twenty  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  fight  on  their  side  against  the  aristo- 
cratic party.  A similar  offer  led  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  to  fight  against  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  Gen- 
eral Guvon  to  tako  a command  in  the  Hungarian 
army  of  independence,  Lord  Cochrane  to  take  a 
leading  command  in  South  America ; Lafayette 
and  Steuben  fought  for  less  in  the  United  States, 
General  Church  was  satisfied  with  less  in  Greece, 
Colonel  Upton  in  Russia.  General  Walker  made 
some  further  stipulations  on  behalf  of  his  men,  then 
chartered  his  vessel. 

Five  years  ago  last  May  that  vessel,  the  Vesta, 
lay  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  with  General 
Walker  and  fifty-six  men  on  board.  She  was  un- 
der seizure.  A deputy-sheriff’s  officer  had  pos- 
session. At  midnight  on  Monday,  the  4th  May, 
Walker  requested  the  sheriff’s  officer  to  step  below 
to  examine  some  documents  in  the  cabin.  The 
unsuspecting  official  complied.  The  door  shut,  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  a prisoner. 

“There,  Sir,”  said  Walker,  in  a slow,  drawling 
voice,  “ are  cigars  and  Champagne ; and  there  are 
handcuffs  and  irons.  Pray  take  your  choice.” 

The  deputy,  a sensible  man,  took  the  former, 
and  was  in  a very  happy  frame  of  mind  when  he 
was  put  on  board  the  steam-tug  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  scene  of  his  official  duties.  In  the  month  of 
June  General  Walker  arrived  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Serviles  were  prepared  in  force  to  resist  him ; he 
fought  a battle  even-  three  week3.  The  capture 
of  Granada  was  quickly  followed  by  the  massacre 
at  Virgin  Bay,  and  the  necessary  inauguration  of 
General  Walker’s  power  in  Nicaragua. 

In  the  course  of  a short  while  a treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  between  the  contending  forces ; a native 
named  Patricio  Rivas  was  appointed  President, 
and  Walker  General-in-chief  of  the  army.  This 
was  the  culminating  moment  of  Walker’s  career. 
He  held  the  real  power  in  the  Government  of  Nic- 
aragua, Rivas  being  simply  his  tool.  He  had  a 
fine  transit  route  in  full  operation,  which  brought 
him  hundreds  of  immigrants  every  month.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  sick  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful endeavors  of  the  Spanish  Americans  to  es- 
tablish stable  governments,  were  both  ready  to 
recognize  and  support  him.  In  this  country  es- 
pecially every  one  was  in  his  favor ; he  could  have 
obtained  money  aiuV  men  to  any  extent  on  a mere 
requisition.  Finally,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  best  people  in  Nicaragua  were  fascinated 
by  his  brilliant  success,  and  really  believed  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  the  regenerator  of  their  coun- 
try. 

All  this  fair  edifice  of  present  power  and  future 
prospects  Walker  now  proceeded  deliberately  to 
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destroy.  He  shot  Corral,  his  old  foe,  the  head  of 
the  Serviles — a Central  American  gentleman  of 
high  standing— charging  him  with  having  plotted 
against  the  government  they  had  combined  to- 
gether to  establish.  He  revoked,  without  cause, 
the  transit  grant  to  the  Nicaragua  Company,  and 
seized  steamers  belonging  to  American  citizens, 
thus  shutting  himself  and  his  new  country  out 
from  the  world,  and  closing  the  door  to  immigra- 
tion. He  made  war  upon  Costa  Rica,  and  man- 
aged matters  so  badly  that  his  troops  were  beaten 
at  the  first  encounter.  He  lost  patience  with  Ri- 
vas, dismissed  him,  and  usurped  the  Presidency. 
From  that  moment  to  the  close  of  the  Nicaraguan 
campaign  his  history  was  one  of  defeat,  disaster, 
disappointment,  and  distress.  The  Nicaraguans 
and  Costa  Ricans  combined  against  him ; drove 
him  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  so  beleaguered 
him  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  an 
American  sloop  of  war,  which  received  him  and 
his  followers  on  board,  he  must  have  perished  then 
and  there.  So  ended  the  second  filibustering  expe- 
dition of  Walker. 

The  third  and  fourth  expeditions,  both  directed 
against  Nicaragua,  may  be  briefly  disposed  of. 
They  were  both  ill-advised,  and  ill-planned  ; they 
both  failed  miserably ; both  would  have  termin- 
ated fatally  for  Walker  and  h;s  followers  but  for 
the  kindly  interference  of  American  and  British 
vessels  of  war. 

Walker’s  fifth  and  last  filibustering  raid  was 
originally  intended  to  be  prosecuted  against  the 
famous  Bay  Islands  which  Great  Britain  is  just 
ceding  to  Honduras.  Several  Anglo-Saxon  resi- 
dents of  the  islands  had  expressed  unwillingness  to 
be  handed  back  to  Honduras ; Walker  saw  the  op- 
portunity of  erecting  a new  independent  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  Honduras  foresaw  his  game, 
and  requested  Great  Britain  to  delay  the  cession 
of  the  islands.  Thus  disappointed,  Walker  cruised 


about  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  for  some  weeks, 
literally  seeking  wliat  he  might  devour,  and  finally, 
to  his  ruin,  fell  upon  Truxillo.  Forced  to  evacu- 
ate this  place  by  the  British  war  vessel  Icarus,  he 
was  chased  to  bay  by  the  Hondurenos;  and  refus- 
ing to  claim  either  British  or  American  protection, 
he  died  the  death  of  a soldier  at  the  hands  of  the 
Honduras  authorities.  The  details  of  his  execu- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  news  columns. 

Walker  was  undoubtedly  a mischievous  man, 
better»out  of  the  world  than  in  it.  He  never  dis- 
played niij-  constructive  ability ; his  energies  were 
wholly  destructive.  lie  was  brave,  persevering, 
and  energetic ; but  he  had  little  or  no  foresight,  no 
compunctions  of  honor  or  conscience,  and  not  a 
spark  of  human  pity  in  his  breast.  His  works, 
from  first  to  last,  have  been  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  world. 


A DAY’S  RIDE 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I TAKE  it  for  granted  that  all  special 
ities”  have  had  their  origin  in  some 
suffering.  At  least  I 
can  aver  that  my  first 
thought  on  landing  at  > Uf/  T773/Z 

Ostend  was,  Why  has 
no  great  philanthro- 
pist  thought  of  estab-  1 IWdIeIIIjC 

tution  as  a Refuge  for  4J|| 
the  Sea-sick?  I de-  iHjllli  []fu.iW' fr |IP> ' 

clare  this  publicly,  4-P — — 

that  if  I ever  become  ^£^7 

rich  — a consumma- 
tion  which,  looking  ^ ^ 

to  the  general  gentle*  - ggf 

ness  of  my  instincts, 
the  wide  benevolence 
of  my  nature,  and  the 
kindliness  of  my  tern- 
perament,  mankind 
might  well  rejoice  at 
— if,  I repeat,  I ever 
become  rich,  one  of 
the  first  uses  of  my  ifml 

affluence  will  be  to 
endow  such  an  cs- 
tablishment.  I will  ill 

place  it  in  some  one 
of  our  popular  ports,  - 

Surrounded  with  all  • 
the  charms  of  inland  . 
scenery,  rich  in  eve-  ~ 

ry  rustic  association, 
the  patient  shall  nev-  _/ 
er  be  reminded  of  the  , ; 

scene  of  his  late  suf- 
ferings.  A velvety  ■TlhHhlfltli'ilffl 

turf  to  stroll  on,  with  I ||M 

a leafy  shade  above 
his  head,  the  mellow 
lowing  of  cattle  in  — g 

his  ears,  and  the  fra- 
grant  odors  of  mead- 
ow - sweet  and  haw-  “’AND  RAN  EVER  ONWARD  WITH  T1 


WHILE  I SCREAJ 
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soundly,  and  with  a head  at  case.  You  are 
neither  friendless  nor  forsaken  !’  ” I feel  I must 
be  naturally  a creature  of  benevolent  instincts ; 
for  I am  never  so  truly  happy  as  when  engaged 
in  a work  of  kindness.  Let  me  but  suggest  to 
myself  a labor  of  charity,  some  occasion  to  sor- 
row with  the  afflicted,  to  rally  the  weak-hearted 
and  to  succor  the  wretched,  and  I am  infinitely 
more  delighted  than  by  all  the  blandishments  of 
what  is  called  “society.”  Men  have  their  allotted 
parts  in  life,  just  aa  certain  fruits  are  meet  for 
certain  clim»>‘~s.  Mine  was  the  grand  comfort- 
ing line.  Nature  meant  me  for  a consoler.  I 
have  none  of  those  impulsive  temperaments  which 
make  what  are  called  jolly  fellows.  I have  no 
taste  for  those  excesses  which  go  by  the  name  of 
conviviality.  I can,  it  is  true,  be  witty,  anec- 
dotic, and  agreeable;  I can  spice  conversation 
with  epigram,  and  illustrate  argument  by  apt 
example ; but  my  forte  is  tenderness. 

“ Is  not  this  veal  a little  tough,  waiter?”  said 
I,  in  gentle  remonstrance. 

“ Monsieur  is  right,”  said  he,  bowing ; “ but 
if  a morsel  of  cold  pheasant  would  be  acceptable 
— mademoiselle,  the  lady  in  mourning,  has  just 
taken  a wing  of  it — ” 

“ Bring  it  directly.  Oh,  ecstasy  of  ecstasies  ! 
We  are  then,  as  it  were,  suppiug  together — 
served  from  the  same  dish ! May  I have  the 
honor?”  said  I,  filling  out  a glass  of  wine  and 
bowing  respectfully,  and  with  an  air  of  deep  de- 
votion, across  the  table.  The  pheasant  was  ex- 
quisite, and  I ate  with  an  epicurean  enjoyment. 
I called  for  another  pint  of  Beaune,  too.  It  was 
an  occasion  for  some  indulgence,  and  I could  not 
deny  myself.  No  sooner  had  the  waiter  left  me 
alone  than  I burst  into  an  expansive  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  happiness.  “Yes,  Potts,”  said 
I,  “ you  are  richer  in  that  temperament  of  yours 
than  if  you  owned  half  California.  That  bound- 
less wealth  of  good  intentions  is  a well  no  pump- 
ing can  exhaust.  Go  on,  doing  imaginary  good 
forever.  You  are  never  the  poorer  for  all  the 
orphans  you  support,  all  the  distresses  you  re- 
lieve. You  rescue  the  mariner  from  shipwreck 
withont  wetting  your  feet.  You  charge  at  the 
head  of  a squadron  without  the  peril  of  a scratch. 
All  blessed  be  the  gift  which  can  do  these 
things  1” 

You  call  these  delusions  ; but  is  it  a delusion 
to  be  a king,  to  deliver  a people  from  slavery,  to 
carry  succor  to  a drowning  crew  ? I have  done 
all  of  these ; that  is,  I have  gone  through  every 
changeful  mood  of  hope  and  fear  that  accom- 
panies these  actions,  sipping  my  glass  of  Beaune 
between  whiles. 

When  I found  myself  in  my  bedroom  I had 
n«  inclination  for  sleep , I was  in  a mood  of  en- 
joyment too  elevated  for  mere  rej>ose.  It  was 
so  delightful  to  be  no  longer  at  sea,  to  feel  res- 
cued from  the  miseries  of  the  rocking  ship  and 
the  reeking  cabin,  that  I would  not  lose  the  rap- 
ture by  forgetfulness.  I was  in  the  mood  for 
great  things,  too,  if  I only  knew  what  they  were 
to  be.  “Ah!”  thought  I,  suddenly,  “I  will 
write  to  her.  She  shall  know  that  she  is  not  the 
friendless  and  forsaken  creature  that  she  deems 
herself;  she  shall  hear  that,  though  separated 
from  home,  friends,  and  country,  there  is  one 
near  to  watch  over  and  protect  her;  and  that 
Potts  devotes  himself  to  her  service.”  I open- 
ed my  desk,  and  in  all  the  impatience  of  my 
ardor  began : 

“‘Dear  Madam’ — Quaere:  Ought  I to  say 
* dear  ?’  We  are  not  acquainted,  and  can  I pre- 
sume upon  the  formula  that  implies  acquaint- 
anceship? No.  I must  omit  ‘dear;’  and  then 
‘Madam’  looks  fearfully  stern  and  rigid,  par- 
ticularly when  addressed  to  a young  unmarried 
lady ; she  is  certainly  not  ‘ Madam’  yet,  surely. 
I can’t  begin  ‘ Miss.’  What  a language  is  ours ! 
How  cruelly  fatal  to  all  the  tenderer  emotions 
is  a dialect  so  matter-of-fact  and  formal ! If  I 
could  only  start  with  ‘ Gentilissima  Signora’  how 
I could  get  on ! What  an  impulse  would  the 
words  lend  me ! What  ‘ way  on  me’  would  they 
impart  for  what  was  to  follow!  In  our  cast- 
metal  tongue  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  the 
third  person  : ‘The  undersigned  has  the  honor,’ 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  chilling — it  is  positively  re- 
pulsive. Let  me  see,  will  this  do? — 

“ ‘The  gentleman  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  render  you  some  trivial -service  at  the  Milford 
station  two  days  ago,  having  accidentally  learn- 
ed that  you  are  here  and  unprovided  with  a pro- 
tector, in  all  humility  offers  himself  to  afford 
you  every  aid  and  counsel  in  his  power.  No 
stranger  to  the  touching  interests  of  your  life, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  delicacy  that  should  sur- 
round your  steps,  if  you  deign  to  accept  his  de- 
voted services,  he  will  endeavor  to  prove  him- 
self, by  every  sentiment  of  respect,  your  most 
faithful,  most  humble,  aud  most  grateful  serv- 
ant. 

“ * P.S. — Ilis  name  is  Potts.’ 

“Yes,  all  will  do  but  the  confounded  post- 
script. What  a terrible  bathos — ‘His  name  is 
Potts!’  What  if  I say:  ‘One  lino  of  reply  is 
requested,  addressed  to  Algernon  Sydney  Pot- 
tinger,  at  this  hotel?’” 

I made  a great  many  copies  of  this  document, 
always  changing  something  ns  I went.  I felt 
the  importance  of  every  word,  and  fastidiously 
pondered  over  each  expression  I employed.  The 
bright  sun  of  morning  broke  in  nt  last  upon  my 
labors  and  found  me  still  at  my  desk,  still  com- 
posing. All  done,  I lay  down  and  slept  soundly. 

“ Is  she  gone,  waiter  ?”  said  I,  as  lie  entered 
my  room  with  lipt  water.  “Is  she  gone?” 

“Who,  Sir?”  asked  he,  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

“The  lady  in  black,  who  came  over  in  the 
last  mail  packet  from  Dover;  the  young  lady  in 
deep  mourning,  who  arrived  all  alone.” 

“ No,  Sir.  She  has  sent  all  round  the  hotels 
this  morning  to  inquire  after  some  one  who  was 
to  have  met  her  here,  bgt  apparently  without 

success.”  Digitized  by 

“ Give  her  this  t place  it  iu  her  own  hand, 


“Give  her  this;  place  it  in  her  own  hand,  I if 
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and  as  you  are  leaving  the  room  say,  in  a gen- 
tle voice:  ‘ Is  there  an  answer,  mademoiselle?’ 
You  understand?” 

“Well,  I believe  I do,”  said  he,  significantly, 
as  he  slyly  pocketed  the  half-Napoleon  fee  I had 
tendered  for  his  acceptance. 

Now  the  fellow  had  thrown  into  his  counte- 
nance— a painfully  astute  and  cunning  face  it 
was — one  of  those  expressive  looks  which"  actu- 
ally made  me  shudder.  It  seemed  to  say,  “This 
is  a conspiracy,  and  we  are  both  in  it.” 

“ You  are  not  for  a moment  to  suppose,”  said 
I,  hurriedly,  “that  there  is  one  syllable  in  that 
letter  which  could  compromise  wie,  or  wound  the 
delicacy  of  the  most  susceptible.” 

“I  am  convinced  that  monsieur  has  written 
it  with  most  consummate  skill,  ” said  he,  with  a 
supercilious  grin,  nnd  left  the  room. 

How  I detest  the  familiarity  of  a foreign 
waiter!  The  fellows  can  not  respond  to  the 
most  ordinary  question  without  an  affectation  of 
showing  oft"  their  immense  acuteness  and  knowl- 
edge of  life.  It  is  their  eternal  boast  how  they 
read  people,  and  with  what  an  instinctive  sub- 
tlety they  can  decipher  all  the  various  characters 
and  temperaments  that  pass  before  them.  Now 
this  impertinent  lackey,  who  is  to  say  what  has 
he  not  imputed  to  me?  Utterly  incapable  as 
such  a creature  must  necessarily  he  of  the  high- 
er and  nobler  motives  that  sway  men  of  my  or- 
der, he  will  doubtless  have  ascribed  to  me  the 
most  base  and  degenerate  motives. 

I was  wrong  in  speaking  one  word  to  the 
fellow.  I might  have  said,  “Take  that  note  to 
Number  Fourteen,  nnd  ask  if  there  be  an  an- 
swer; or,  better  still,  if  I had  never  written  at 
all,  hut  merely  sent  in  my  card  to  ask  if  the 
lady  would  vouchsafe  to  accord  l5ie  an  audience 
of  a few  minutes.  Yes,  such  would  have  been 
the  discreet  course ; and  then  I might  have 
trusted  to  my  manner,  my  tact,  and  a certain 
something  in  my  general  bearing,  to  have 
brought  the  matter  to  a successful  issue.  While 
I thus  meditated,  the  waiter  re-entered  the 
room,  and,  cautiously  closing  the  door,  ap- 
proached me  with  an  ostentatious  pretense  of 
secrecy  and  mystery. 

“ I have  given  her  the  letter,”  said  he,  in  a 
whisper. 

“ Speak  up !”  said  I,  severely ; “ what  answer 
has  the  lady  given?” 

“I  think  you'll  get  the  answer  presently,” 
said  he,  with  a sort  of  grin  that  actually  thrilled 
through  me. 

“You  may  leave  the  room,”  said  t,  with  dig- 
nity, for  I saw  how  the  fellow  was  actually  rev- 
eling in  the  enjoyment  of  my  confusion. 

“They  were  reading  it  over  together  for  the 
third  time  when  I came  away,”  said  he.  with  a 
most  peculiar  look. 

“Whom  do  you  mean?  who  arc  they  that 
you  speak  of?” 

“The  gentleman  that  she  was  expecting. 
He  came  by  the  9.40  train  fromBrusscls.  Just 
in  time  for  your  note.”  As  the  wretch  uttered 
these  words,  a violent  ringing  of  bells  resound- 
ed along  the  corridor,  and  he  rushed  out  with- 
out waiting  for  more. 

I turned  in  haste  to  my  note-book ; various 
copies  of  my  letter  were  there,  and  I was  eager 
to  recall  the  expressions  1 had  employed  in  ad- 
dressing her.  Good  Heavens  ! what  had  I real- 
ly written?  Here  were  scraps  of  all  sorts  of 
absurdity ; poetry  too ! verses  to  the  “ Fair  Vic- 
tim of  a recent  War,”  with  a number  of  rhymes 
for  the  last  word,  such  as  “ low,”  “ snow,” 
“mow,”  etc. — all  evidences  of  composition  un- 
der difficulty. 

While  I turned  over  these  rough  copies  the 
door  opened,  and  a large,  red-faced,  stem- 
looking  man,  with  a suit  of  red-brown  tweed, 
and  with  a heavy  stick  in  his  hand,  entered ; 
he  closed  the  door  leisurely  after  him,  and  I 
half  thought  that  I saw  him  also  turn  the  key  in 
the  lock.  He  advanced  toward  me  with  a de- 
liberate step,  and,  in  a voice  measured  as  his 
gait,  said, 

“ I am  Mr.  Jopplyn,  Sir — I am  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Jopplyn.” 

“I  am  charmed  to  hear  it,  Sir,”  said  I,  in 
some  confusion ; for,  without  the  vaguest  con- 
ception of  wherefore,  I susp>ected  lowering  weath- 
er ahead. 

“May  I offer  you  a chair,  Mr.  Jopplyn? 
Won’t  yon  be  seated  ? We  are  going  to  have  a 
lovely  day,  I fancy — a great  change  after  yes- 
terday.” 

“Your  name,  Sir,”  said  he,  in  the  same  so- 
lemnity as  before,  “jour  name  I apprehend  to 
be  Porringer  ?” 

“ Pottinger,  if  you  permit  me  ; Pottinger,  not 
Porringer.” 

“ It  shall  be  as  yon  say,  Sir ; I am  indifferent 
what  3Tou  call  yourself.”  He  heaved  something 
that  sounded  like  a hoarse  sigh,  nnd  proceed- 
ed: “I  have  come  to  settle  a small  account  that 
stands  between  us.  Is  that  document  your  writ- 
ing?” As  he  said  this,  he  drew,  rather  theat- 
rically, from  his  breast-pocket  the  letter  I had 
just  written,  and  extended  it  toward  me.  “I 
ask,  Sir — and  I mean  you  to  understand  that  I 
will  suffer  no  prevarication — is  that  document 
in  your  writing 

I trembled  all  over  as  I took  it,  and  for  an 
instant  I determined  to  disavow  it ; but  in  the 
same  brief  space  I bethought  me  that  my  denial 
would  be  in  vain.  I then  tried  to  look  boldly, 
and  brazen  it  out ; I fancied  to  laugh  it  off  as  a 
mere  pleasantry,  and  failing  in  courage  for  each 
of  these,  I essayed,  ns  a last  resource,  the  argu- 
mentative and  discussional  line,  and  said, 

“ If  you  will  favor  me  with  an  indulgent  hear- 
ing for  a few  minutes,  Mr.  Jopplyn,  I trust  to 
explain,  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  epistle.” 

“Take  five,  Sir — five,”  said  he, laying  a pon- 
derous silver  watch  on  the  table  as  he  spoke, 
and  pointing  to  the  minute-hand. 

“lie ally,  Sir,”  said  I,  stung  by  the  peremp- 
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tory  and  dictatorial  tone  he  assumed,  “ I have 
yet  to  learn  that  intercourse  between  gentlemen 
is  to  be  regulated  by  clock-work,  not  to  say  that 
I have  to  inquire  by  what  right  you  ask  me  for 
this  explanation.” 

“ One  minute  gone,”  said  he,  solemnly. 

“ I don’t  care  if  there  were  fifty,”  said  I,  pas- 
sionately. “ I disclaim  all  pretension  of  a per- 
fect stranger  to  obtrude  himself  upon  me,  and 
,by  the  mere  assumption  of  a pompous  manner 
and  nn  imposing  air,  to  inquire  into  my  private 
affairs.” 

“ There  are  two !”  said  he,  with  the  same 
solemnity. 

“Who  is  Mr.  Jopplyn — what  is  he  to  me?” 
cried  I,  in  increased  excitement,  “that  he  pre- 
sents himself  in  my  apartment  like  a commissary 
of  police?  Do  you  imagine,  Sir,  because  I am 
a young  man,  that  this — this — impertinence” — 
Lord  what  a gulp  it  cost  me — “is  to  pass  un- 
punished ? Do  you  fancy  that  a red  beard  and 
a heavy  walking-canc  are  to  strike  terror  into 
me?  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I am  un- 
armed— ” 

“Three!”  said  he,  with  a bang  of  his  stick 
on  the  floor  that  made  me  actually  jump  with 
the  stick. 

“Leave  the  room,  Sir,”  said  I.  “It  is  my 
pleasure  to  be  alone — the  apartment  is  mine — I 
am  the  proprietor  here.  A very  little  sense  of 
delicacy,  a very  small  amount  of  good-breeding, 
might  show  you,  that  when  a gentleman  declines 
to  receive  company,  when  he  shows  himself  in- 
disposed to  the  society  of  strangers — ” 

“ One  minute  more,  now,”  said  he,  in  a low 
giowl,  while  he  proceeded  to  button  up  his  coat 
to  the  neck,  and  make  preparation  for  some 
coming  event. 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  I gave  a glance 
at  the  window;  it  was  the  third  story,  and  a 
leap  out  would  have  been  fatal.  What  would  I 
not  have  given  for  one  of  those  weapons  I had  so 
proudly  proclaimed  myself  possessed  of!  There 
was  not  even  a poker  in  the  room — I made  a 
spring  at  the  bell-rope,  and  before  lie  could  in- 
terpose, gave  one  pull  that,  though  it  brought 
down  the  cord,  resounded  through  the  whole 
house. 

“Time  is  up,  Porringer,”  said  he,  slowly,  as 
he  replaced  the  watch  in  his  pocket  and  grasped 
his  murderous-lookiug  cane. 

There  was  a large  table  in  the  room,  and  I 
intrenched  myself  at  once  behind  this,  armed 
with  a light  cane  chair,  while  I screamed  mur- 
der in  every  language  I could  command.  Fail- 
ing to  reacli  me  across  the  table,  my  assailant 
tried  to  dodge  me  by  false  starts,  now  at  this 
side,  now  at  that.  Though  a,  large  fleshy  man 
he  was  not  inactive,  and  it  required  all  my 
quickness  to  escape  him.  These  manoeuvres 
being  unsuccessful,  he  very  quickly  placed  a 
chair  beside  the  table  and  mounted  upon  it.  I 
now  hurled  my  chair  at  him,  he  warded  off'  the 
blow  and  rushed  on  ; with  one  spring  I bounded 
under  the  table,  reappearing  at  the  opposite  side 
just  as  he  had  reached  mine.  This  tactic  we 
now  pursued  for  several  minutes,  when  my  ene- 
my suddenly  changed  his  attack,  and  descend- 
ing from  the  table  lie  turned  it  on  edge : the 
effort  required  strength.  I seized  the  moment 
and  reached  the  door;  I tore  it  open  in  some 
fashion,  gained  the  stairs — the  court — the  streets 
— and  ran  ever  onward  with  the  wildness  of  one 
possessed  with  no  time  for  thought,  nor  any 
knowledge  to  guide;  I turned  left  and  right, 
choosing  only  the  narrowest  lanes  that  presented 
themselves,  and  at  last  came  to  a dead  halt  at 
an  open  drawbridge,  where  a crowd  stood  wait- 
ing to  pass. 

“How  is  this?  What’s  all  the  hurry  for? 
Where  are  yon  running  this  fashion?”  cried  a 
well-known  voice.  I turned,  and  saw  the  skip- 
per of  the  packet. 

“Are  you  armed?  Can  you  defend  me?” 
cried  I,  in  terror ; “ or  shall  i leap  in  and  swim 
for  it?” 

“ I’ll  stand  by  you.  Don’t  be  afraid,  man,” 
said  be,  drawing  my  arm  within  his;  “no  one 
shall  harm  you.  Were  they  robbers?” 

“No,  worse — assassins!”  said  I,  gulping,  for 
I was  heartily  ashamed  of  my  terror,  and  de- 
termined to  show  “cause  why”  in  the  plural. 

“ Come  in  here,  and  have  a glass  of  some- 
thing,” said  he,  turning  into  a little  cabaret, 
with  whose  penetralia  he  seemed  not  unfamiliar. 
“You’re  all  safe  here,”  said  he,  as  he  closed 
the  door  of  a little  room.  “ Let’s  hear  all  about 
it,  though  I half  guess  the  story  already.” 

I had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  from  my 
companion’s  manner,  that  he  believed  some  sud- 
den shock  had  shaken  my  faculties,  and  that 
my  intellects  were  for  the  time  deranged ; nor 
was  it  very  easy  for  me  to  assume  sufficient 
calm  to  disabuse  him  of  his  error,  and  assert 
my  own  perfect  coherency.  “You  have  been 
out  for  a lark,”  said  he,  laughingly.  “I  see  it 
all.  You  have  been  at  one  of  those  tea-gardens 
and  got  into  a row  with  some  stout  Fleming. 
All  the  young  English  go  through  that  sort  of 
thing.  Ain’t  I right?” 

“Never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  captain. 
My  conduct  since  I landed  would  not  discredit 
a canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  fact,  all  my  habits, 
my  tastes,  my  instincts  are  averse  to  every  sort 
of  junketing.  I am  essentially  retiring,  sensi- 
tive, and,  if  you  will,  over-fastidious  in  my 
choice  of  associates.  My  story  is  simply  this.” 
My  reader  will  readily  excuse  my  repeating 
what  is  already  known  to  him.  It  is  enough  if 
I say  that  the  captain,  although  any  thing  rather 
than  mirthful,  held  his  hand  several  times  over 
his  face,  and  once  laughed  out  loudly  and  bois- 
terously. 

“You  don’t  say  it  was  Christy  Jopplyn,  do 
you?”  said  he,  at  last.  “You  don’t  tell  me  it 
was  J opplyn  ?” 

“The  fellow  called  himself  Jopplyn,  but  I 
know  nothing  of  him  beyond  that.” 


his — that  little  woman  with  the  cork-screw  curls 
and  the  scorbutic  face  that  came  over  with  ug 
Oh!  you  did  not  see  her  aboard,  you  went  be- 
low at  once,  I remember ; but  there  was  she  in 
her  black  ugly,  and  her  old  crape  shawl ” 

“In  mourning?” 

“Yes.  Always  in  mourning.  She  never 
wears  any  thing  else,  though  Christy  goes  about 
in  colors,  and  not  particular  as  to  the  tint 
either.” 

There  came  a cold  perspiration  over  me  as  I 
heard  these  words,  and  perceived  that  mv  proffer 
of  devotion  had  been  addressed  to  a married 
woman,  nnd  the  wife  of  the  “most  jealous  man 
in  F.urope.” 

“ And  who  is  this  Jopplyn  ?”  asked  I,  haughti. 
ly,  and  in  all  the  proud  confidence  of  my  present 
security. 

“ He’s  a railway  contractor — a shrewd  sort 
of  fellow,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  a good 
head  on  his  shoulders;  sensible  on  every  point 
except  his  jealousy.” 

“The  man  mnst  be  an  idiot,”  said  I,  indig. 
nantly,  “to  rush  indiscriminately  about  tl?o 
world  with  accusations  of  this  "kind.  Who 
wants  to  supplant  him?  Who  seeks  to  rob  him 
of  the  affections  of  his  wife  ?” 

“That’s  all  very  well,  and  very  specious,” 
said  he,  gravely;  “but  if  men  will’ deliberately 
set  themselves  down  at  a writing-table,  hammer- 
ing their  brains  for  fine  sentiments,  and  toiling 
to  find  grand  expressions  for  their  passion,  it 
does  not  require  that  a husband  should  be  as 
jealous  ns  Christy  Jopplyn  to  take  it  badly.  I 
don’t  think  I’m  a rash  or  a hasty  man,  but  I 
know  what  I’d  do  in  such  a circumstance.” 

“And,  pravfwhat  would  you  do  ?”  said  I,  half 
impertinently. 

“ I’d  just  say,  ‘ Look  here,  young  gent,  is  this 
balderdash  here  your  hand?  Well,  now,  eat 
your  words.  Yes,  eat  them.  I mean  what  I 
say.  Eat  up  that  letter,  seal  and  all,  or,  bv  my 
oath,  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin  !’  ” 

“ It  is  exactly  what  I intend,”  cried  a voice, 
hoarse  with  passion  ; and  Jopplyn  himself  sprang 
into  the  room,  and  dashed  at  me. 

The  skipper  was  a most  powerful  man,  but  it 
required  all  his  strength,  and  not  very  gingerly 
exercised  either,  to  hold  off  my  enraged  adver- 
sary. “Will  yon  be  quiet,  Christy?”  cried  he, 
holding  him  by  the  throat.  “ Will  you  just  be 
uiet  for  one  instant,  or  must  I knock  yon 
own  ?” 

“ Do ! do ! by  all  means,”  muttered  I ; for  I 
thought  if  he  were  once  on  the  ground  I could 
finish  him  off  with  a large  pewter  measure  that 
stood  on  the  table. 

With  a rough  shake  the  skipper  had  at  last 
convinced  the  other  that  resistance  was  useless, 
and  induced  him  to  consent  to  a parley. 

“ Let  him  only  tell  you,"  said  he,  “ what  ha 
has  told  me,  Christy !” 

“Don’t  strike,  but  hear  me,”  cried  I;  and 
safe  in  my  stockade  behind  the  skipper,  I re- 
counted my  mistake. 

“And  you  believe  all  this?”  asked  Jopplyn  of 
the  skipper,  when  I had  finished. 

“Believe  it — I should  think  I do  ! I have 
known  him  since  he  was  a child  that  high, 
and  I’ll  answer  for  his  good  conduct  and  be- 
havior.” 

Heaven  bless  you  for  that  bail  bond,  though 
indorsed  in  a lie,  honest  ship  captain  ! and  I 
only  hope  I may  live  to  requite  you  for  it. 

jopplyn  was  appeased;  but  it  was  the  sup- 
pressed wrath  of  a brown  bear  rather  than  the 
vanquished  anger  of  a man.  He  had  booked 
himself  for  something  cruel,  and  he  was  miser- 
able to  be  balked.  Nor  was  I myself — I shame 
to  own  it — an  emblem  of  perfect  forgiveness. 
I know  nothing  harder  than  for  a constitution- 
ally timid  man,  of  weak  proportions,  to  forgive 
the  bullying  superiority  of  brute  force.  It  is 
about  the  greatest  trial  human  forgiveness  can 
be  submitted  to;  so  that  when  Jopplyn,  in  a 
vulgar  spirit  of  reconciliation,  proposed  that 
we  should  both  go  and  dine  with  him  that  day, 
I declined  the  invitation  with  a frigid  polite- 
ness. 

“ I wish  I could  persuade  you  to  change  your 
plans,”  said  he,  “ and  let  Mrs.  J.  and  myself  see 
you  at  six.” 

“I  believe  I can  answer  for  him  that  it  is 
impossible,”  broke  in  the  skipper ; while  ho 
added,  in  a whisper,  “They  never  can  afford 
any  delay — they  have  to  put  on  the  steam  at 
high  pressure  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  t’oth- 
er.” 

What  could  he  possibly  mean  by  imputing 
such  haste  to  my  movements,  and  who  were 
“they”  with  whom  he  thus  associated  me?  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  ask,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  Jopplyn  prevented  me ; and  so  I could 
simply  assent  with  a sort  of  foolish  laugh,  and  a 
muttered  “Very  true — quite  correct.” 

“ Indeed,  how  you  manage  to  be  here  now  I 
can  scarcely  imagine,”  continued  the  skipper. 
“The  last  of  yours  that  went  through  this  took 
a roll  of  bread  and  a cold  chicken  with  him  into 
the  train,  rather  than  halt  to  eat  his  supper — 
but  I conclude  you  know  best.” 

What  confounded  mystification  was  passing 
through  his  marine  intellects  I could  not  fathom. 
To  what  guild  or  brotherhood  of  impetuous  trav- 
elers had  lie  ascribed  me?  Why  should  1 not 
“take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn?”  All  this  was 
very  tantalizing  and  very  irritating,  and  pleading 
a pressing  engagement,  I took  leave  of  them  both, 
and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

I was  in  need  of  rest  and  a little  composure. 
The  incident  of  the  morning  had  jarred  my  nerves 
and  disconcerted  me  much.  But  a few  hours 
ago,  and  life  had  seemed  to  me  like  a flowery 
meadow,  through  which,  withont  path  or  track, 
one  might  ramble  at  will ; now,  it  rather  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  a vulgar  kitchen  garden, 
fenced  in,  and  divided,  and  partitioned  oft',  with 
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is  it  bat  snobbery  ! Our  class  distinctions — our 
artificial  intercourses — our  hypocriticul  profes- 
sions— our  deference  for  externals,  are  they  not 
the  flimsiest  pretenses  that  ever  were  fashioned? 
VVhy  bus  no  man  the  courage  to  make  short 
work  of  these  and  see  the  world  as  it  really  is  ? 
Why  has  not  some  one  gone  forth,  the  apostle 
of  frankness  and  plain-speaking,  the  same  to 
prince  as  to  peasant  ? W hat  I would  like  would 
be  a ramble  through  the  less  visited  parts  of 
Europe — countries  in  which  civilization  slants 
in  just  as  the  rays  ot  a setting  sun  steal  into  a 
forest  at  evening.  I would  buy  me  a horse. 
Oh,  Blondel,”  thought  I,  suddenly,  “am  I not 
in  search  ot  you  ? Is  it  not  in  the  hope  to  re- 
cover you  that  I am  here,  and,  with  you  for  my 
companion,  am  I not  content  to  roam  the  world, 
taking  each  incident  of  the  way  with  the  calm 
of  one  who  asks  little  of  his  fellow-men  save  a 
kind  word  as  he  passes,  and  a God-speed  as  he 
goes  ?”  I knew  perfectly  that,  with  any  other 
beast  for  my  “mount,”  I could  not  view  the 
scene  of  life  with  the  same  bland  composure.  A 
horse  that  started,  that  tripped,  that  shied, 
reared,  kicked,  crooned  his  neck,  or  even  shook 
himself,  as  certain  of  these  beasts  do,  would  have 
kept  me  in  a paroxysm  of  anxiety  and  uneasi- 
ness, the  least  adapted  of  all  moods  for  thought- 
fulness and  reflection.  Like  an  ill-assorted 
union,  it  would  have  given  no  tim.  save  for 
squabble  and  recrimination.  But  Blondel  al- 
most seemed  to  understand  my  mission,  and  lent 
himself  to  its  accomplishment.  There  was  none 
of  the  obtrusive  selfishness  of  an  ordinary  horse 
in  his  ways.  lie  neither  asked  you  remark 
the  glossiness  of  his  skin,  nor  the  graceful  curve 
of  his  neck ; he  did  not  prance  nor  curvet.  Su- 
perior to  the  petty  arts  by  which  vulgar  natures 
present  themselves  to  notice,  he  felt  that  destiny 
had  given  him  a duty,  and  he  did  it. 

Thus  thinking,  I returned  once  more  to  the 
spirit  which  had  first  sent  me  forth  to  ramble,  to 
wander  through  the  world,  spectator,  not  actor ; 
to  be  with  ray  fellow-men  in  sympathy,  but  not 
in  action  • to  sorrow  and  rejoice  as  they  did,  but, 
if  possible,  to  understand  life  as  a drama,  in 
which,  so  long  as  I was  the  mere  audience,  I 
could  never  be  painfully  afflicted  or  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  catastrophe : a wonderful  philoso- 
phy, but  of  which,  up  to  the  present,  I could  not 
boast  any  pre-eminent  success. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


PROGRESS  OF  THH  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Tiie  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Saturday  20th  ult.,  attended  a 
ball  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Cincinnati  Opera  House,  and 
enjoyed  the  entertainment.  No  supper  having  been  pro- 
vided by  the  careful  Cincinnatians,  he  withdrew  with  his 
suite  at  12.30  p.m.  On  Sun  lay,  30th,  the  Prince  attended 
church  at  St.  John's  Church,  and  heard  a sermon  from 
Bishop  M'llvaine.  In  the  evening  he  dined  with  the  Mayor 
and  other  citizens;  a temporary  indisposition  prevented 
his  attending  church  a second  time.  On  Monday  morning 
the  party  left  for  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  stopping  five  and 
ten  minutes  at  the  stations  by  the  way;  they  arrived  at 
their  destination  at  nine  p.m.,  and  were  received  by  the 
Mayor,  who  read  an  address. 

On  Tuesday,  2d  October,  the  Prince  left  Pittsburg  for 
Harrisburg,  dine  i at  Altona,  and  arrive!  at  his  destina- 
tion late  in  the  evening.  At  Harrisburg  he  was  received 
by  Governor  Packer,  who  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come. He  left  that  city  early  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, 3d,  arrived  at  Baltimore  at  half-past  one,  ami,  de- 
clining any  reception,  proceeded  to  Washington,  where 
lie  arrived  at  4 p.m.  Here  he  was  received  by  General 
Cass  and  two  nephews  of  President  Buchanan.  lie  was 
at  once  conducted  to  the  White  House,  whore  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  President.  At  six  he  dined,  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  one  or  two  Senator-  with  their  wives 
being  of  the  party.  Os  Thursday,  4th,  the  I’rince  and 
suite  visited  the  Capitol  at  Washington  nnd  the  Patent 
Office.  A reception  was  given  at  1 p.m.  in  honor  of  the 
Prince,  and  an  immense  crowd  was  present.  In  the  even- 
ing a diplomatic  dinner  took  place  at  the  White  House. 
On  Friday,  5th,  the  Prince  visited  Mount  Vernon,  in  a 
steamer  chartered  for  the  purpose ; in  the  evening  he  was 
a guest  of  Lord  Lyons.  On  Saturday  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


At  the  grand  hall  at  Cincinnati,  the  first  dance  was  the 
“Jubilee”  quadrille,  the  Prince  having  for  his  partner 
Mrs.  Colonel  Pike,  wife  of  one  of  the  Committee,  the  pre- 
prietor  of  the  Opera  House,  and  the  originator  of  the  ball. 
He  danced  the  second  quadrille  with  Mbs  Groesbeck, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Groesbeck,  ex-M.C.,  and  one 
of  the  Committee;  the  third  quadrille  with  Miss  Taylor, 
of  Newport,  Kentucky — that  State  being  largely  repre- 
sented ; and  the  fourth  dance,  the  “ Lancers,"  with  Miss 
H.  M 'Gregor,  of  Mount  Auburn  ; also  with  Miss  Hilton, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  State  Judges. 

UK  WALKS  HIS  PARTNER. 

At  first  his  Royal  Highness  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  affair  rather  slowly  nnd  formally,  but  by  degrees  be- 
came quite  animated.  The  Prince  took  a partner  for  a 
waltz ; but  discovering  that  the  lady  could  not  waltz,  he 
refused  to  take  another  partner,  and  waited  for  the  next 
quadrille. 

EVERY  AMERICAN  DESCENDS  FROM  A RED  COAT. 

At  Harrisburg  Governor  Packer  addressed  the  Prince 
as  follows : 

“Loud  Renfrew, — It  affords  me  infinite  pleasure  to 
we.come  your  lordship  to  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies 
that  originally  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  notwithstanding  that  allegiance  has 
been  severed,  your  lordship  will  perceive,  by  a glance  at 
that  long  line  of  Colonial  and  State  governors  (pointing  to 
the  portraits  which  adorn  the  executive  chambers),  that 
we  still  have  a very,  a very  great  veneration  and  regard 
for  our  ancient  rulers.  That  line  of  portraits  is  almost  a 
perfect  type  of  onr  American  families.  We  can  not  follow 
our  ancestry  more  than  a few  generations  back  without 
tracing  the  line  to  a British  red  coat." 

HE  RIDES  ON  A LOCOMOTIVE. 

On  his  way  to  Washington,  in  descending  the  mountain 
the  Prince  and  his  friends  rode  upon  the  locomotive,  so  as 
to  obtain  a better  view  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  AUeghanies.  They  expressed  them- 
selves much  gratified  with  their  ride. 

HE  BOWS,  BUT  LADIES  SHAKE  HIS  HAND. 

At  the  reception  at  the  White  IIouBe  the  Prince  dressed 
in  his  usual  blue  coat  and  gray  pants,  and,  with  ungloved 
hands,  stood  upon  the  right  of  the  President,  and  Lord 
Lyons  stood  near  the  Prince.  As  each  person  passed,  the 
President  shook  hands  with  his  customary  urbanity,  and 
the  Prince  bowed  ilia  head  as  usual.  Several  ladies  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  his  hand,  however. 

HE.  PICKS  BP  AN  APPETITE  AT  TEN-FINS. 

By  way  of  preparative  for  dinner  the  Prince  played  a 
game  of  ten-pins  in  the  gytnnnsium  of  a school  for  girls, 
whither  lie  went  with  131(1*4  .lAiivraid.  Mtfl..  Bccretaiy 
Thompson, 


HOW  ROYALTY  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA. 

A Western  paper  says:  “The  We.- tern  railroads  have 
made  extraordinary  arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the 
heir  to  the  British  throne,  on  his  tour  to  Washington. 
The  train  is  to  be  a special  one,  under  the  control  of  tlio 
royal  party,  and  the  route  is  to  be  via  Pittsburg  to  Har- 
risburg, and  thence  by  the  Northern  Central  road  to  Bal- 
timore and  Washington.  Tiie  Baron  will  have  the  use  of 
the  royal  car  to  Baltimore,  and  perhaps  to  Washington. 

“ The  following  regulations  show  the  amount  of  care 
bestowed  upon  him,  in  contrast  to  that  taken  of  ordinary 
sovereigns  of  our  own  land : 

“ Lord  Renfrew’s  special  train,  the  pilot  engine  forming 
a part,  is  to  have  tiie  exclusive  right  to  the  track  over 
every  thing,  and  every  other  engine  or  train  must  I e en- 
tirely out  of  the  way  of  the  pilot  engine  at  least  five  min- 
utes before  the  card  time  (and  care  taken  that  switches 
are  at  once  placed  upon  the  main  track),  and  be  kept  out 
of  tiie  way  until  Lord  Renfrew’s  train  has  passed. 

Station  agents  at  all  stations  will  exhibit  a white  flag 
at  flie  entrance  switch,  or  at  a point  more  distant  from 
station  if  the  switch  is  on  a curve,  at  least  five  minutes 
before  the  time  upon  the  card,  said  flag  to  he  shown  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  special  train,  indicating  that  all 
is  clear,  care  being  had  that  road  crossings  at  and  about 
stations  are  properly  guarded  until  after  tlio  passage  of 
the  special  train. 

“ Foremen  or  track  repairers  will  see  that  no  rails  are 
taken  out  of  the  track,  or  ihe  track  otherwise  disturbed 
on  that  day  until  after  tiie  passage  of  tiie  train,  except  to 
remedy  absolute  defects  that  would  endanger  tiie  train  in 
passing,  in  Racing  the  proper  signal  at  a safe  distance, 
and  they  will  distribute  tiieir  men  so  as  to  guard  all  high- 
way crossings,  to  protect  the  train  from  the  possibility  of 
accident  at  the  crossings. 

“ Particular  at  tention  must  be  given  to  see  that  tliero 
are  no  breaks  in  the  fences  that  will  admit  of  tiie  en- 
croachment-1 of  animals  upon  the  track. 

“Truckmen  will  also  give  extra  attention  to  see  that 
the  telegraph  wire  is  unobstructed  and  in  good  working 
condition. 

“ In  conclusion,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  Lord  Ren- 
frew nnd  suite  should  pass  over  tiie  line  in  safety,  nnd  on 
time,  and  it  behooves  all  employes  to  exercise  tiie  utmost 
vigilance,  to  the  end  that  the  possib  Tty  of  an  accident  to 
the  special  train  shall  not  exist,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
delayed  by  accident  to  or  detention  ol  any  other  train.” 

CLOSE  OF  TIIE  SEASON  AT  NEWPORT. 

fouenmg  the  Newport  season,  which  has  just  now 
closed,  the  Xewn  of  that  city  says  : “The  Ocean  House 
closed  its  doors  on  the  15th,  ami  the  Atlantic  House  on 
the  24th.  The  Belle  Vue  and  Fillmore  Houses  will  soon 
close,  the  steamer  t.oldm  Cat'.  has  discontinued  her  trips, 
and  the  lavorite  Perry  enters  upon  her  Fall  arrangement 
next  week.  All  this  indicates  the  close  of  the  season. 
True,  a few  families  are  wisely  determined  to  try  our  glo- 
rious October  weather,  but  yet  all  the  associations  and 
appearances  of  the  fashionable  season  have  departed. 
After  spending  considerable  time  and  labor  in  investigat- 
ing the  facts  in  the  matter,  we  find  that  the  season  has 
been  a good  one,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  season  of 
1853,  better  than  that  was.  Tiie  arrivals  nt  the  four  large 
hotels  have  averaged  daily,  taking  the  whole  season  of 
18G0  into  account,  a handsome  inci  ease  over  those  of  1859. 
The  number  of  cottages  let  is  larger  that  it  was  last  year, 
and  larger  considerably  than  at  any  previous  season. 
This  branch  of  summer  business  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease.” 

A LETTER  FROM  RALPH  FARNHAM. 

Mr.  Ralph  Famham,  of  Maine,  said  to  be  the  lust  sur- 
vivor of  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  has  been  invited  to 
visit  Boston.  The  hospitalities  of  the  cify,  a public  recep- 
tion, an  escort  of  Ancient  and  Honorable  Soldiery,  and  ad- 
dresses by  lCd ward  Everett  and  others,  will  be  given  the 
distinguished  veteran.  He  has  accepted  the  invitation  in 
tiie  following  letter : 

“Acton,  Mains,  September  25,  1860. 

•‘Mr.  JV.  P Bants,  Mr  F.  W Lincoln,  Jun.,  and  otters,  Boston. 

“I  have  received  your  kind  invitation  to  visit  Boston, 
and  I thunk  you  for  the  honor  you  do  me.  When  I listed 
in  the  American  Army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I did  not 
suppose  I should  live  to  ba  104,  and  be  asked  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Mayor,  and  other  distinguished  people  to  visit 
Boston. 

“ It  seems  strange  that  out  of  all  who  were  at  Bunker 
Hill,  I alone  should  be  living.  It  appears  to  me,  though 
so  long  ngo,  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday.  I can  remember 
the  particulars  of  the  march  after  I listed— how  the  people 
cheered,  nnd  when  neai  Andover  Colonel  Abbott  came  out 
and  said,  ‘ Well  done,  my  lads  I’  and  sent  out  eider  and  grog 
in  pails.  We  got  to  Cambridge  the  day  before  the  Battle. 
Oil,  it  was  a terrible  affair  to  me,  for  it  was  the  first,  time  I 
ever  engaged  in  fighting.  I served  with  the  army  through 
three  campaigns,  and  was  present,  and  on  guard,  when 
Burgoyne  surrendered.  I don’t  think  I deserve  any  special 
praise  for  the  part  I took  in  the  Revolution.  I felt  and 
acted  only  as  others.  I receive  every  year  my  pension  of 
sixty-one  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents — though  I have  to  pay 
four  dollars  to  a lawyer  in  Portland  to  get  it  for  me. 

“I  have  many  things  to  comfort  me  as  I journey  along 
through  life— innumerable  are  the  mercies  I am  surrounded 
with.  As  to  temporal  matters— kind,  loving  children,  faith- 
ful friends.  As  to  spiritual — the  holy  Scriptures,  nnd  the 
various  institutions  of  religion— all  of  which  are  designed 
for  our  improvement  here,  and  to  prepare  ua’to  dwell  in 
that  better  world  above. 

“If  a kind  Providence  spares  my  life  and  health,  you 
may  expect  to  see  me  in  Boston  about  the  fith  of  October. 

“ Your  friend,  Ralph  Fabn  ham.” 

ANOTHER  AERONAUT  IN  TROUBLE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Wise,  the  aeronaut, 
made  a voyage  in  his  balloon  from  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
and  came  near  losing  hla  life.  The  Petersburg  Exjirena 
says  that,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Richmond,  he  prepared 
to  descend  into  a field  of  several  hundred  acres.  All  the 
time,  from  the  moment  of  starting,  the  gas  had  been  slowly 
escaping  from  a small  rent  near  the  top  of  the  balloon,  and 
when  about  1000  feet  from  the  earth,  and  directly  over  the 
field,  the  fissure  rapidly  enlarged,  attaining  a length  of  be- 
tween 10  and  15  feet.  The  escape  of  gas  was  now  tremen- 
dous, and  the  descent  fearfully  rapid  ana  direct.  Mr.  Wise 
leaped  up  into  the  rigging,  designing  to  escape  the  shock 
which  threatened  the  car  upon  reacting  the  ground.  The 
precaution  was  well  taken,  but  did  not  avert  the  whole  dan- 
ger. The  car  struck  the  ground  with  terrible  force;  the 
balloon,  completely  collapsed,  fell,  and  Mr.  Wise  was  thrown 
violently  backward  over  the  car,  his  head  striking  the  rim, 
and  nearly  knocking  him  senseless.  A large  numbei  of  per- 
rons who  were  following  him  be  low,  and  saw  him  fall,  were 
unable  to  find  him  until  after  a long  search,  the  descent  being 
made  in  a sort  of  glen,  rankly  overgrown  with  <!■-,  where 
he  lay,  hardly  able  to  move,  for  half  an  hour,  t-iich  was  the 
violence  of  tho  shock  that  his  watch  bounded  f,  om  his  pock- 
et, and,  being  tom  loose,  was  thrown  several  yards  away. 
Air.  Wise  was  not  seriously  injured. 

THE  SUN  GOING  OUT. 

We  shall  be  justified  in  making  a “ personal"  matter 
of  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can: 

“ There  are  now  more  spots  on  the  sun  than  havo  been 
seen  before  for  many  years;  some  of  these  are  visible 
through  a smoked  glass  to  the  naked  eye.  Several  stars 
gome  of  them  of  great  brilliancy,  which,  from  their  as- 
certained distance,  must  have  been  as  large  as  our  sun — 
have  totally  disappeared  from  the  sky;  nnd  the  question 
has  been  raised  among  astronomers  whether  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  are  gradually  fading  away.  As  this  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  plants  and 
animals  on  the  earth,  it  is  rather  an  interesting  question. 
The  sun’s  light  nnd  heat  are  diminished  by  the  dark  spots 
at  the  present  time  above  1 per  cent." 


Tho  ndvent  of  Monsieur  Berger  in  our  midst  has  caused 
quite  an  excitement  in  tiie  billiard  world.  He  is  a jovial 
Frenchman  of  300  pounds  weight,  and  does  not  sponk  a 
word  of  English,  though  Air.  Fhelnn— whose  guest  he  is 
—says  there  are  two  languages  wliich  they  mutually  un- 
derstand ; viz.,  ccgnac  and  billiards.  He  purposes  mak- 
ing a tour  of  the  country,  in  company  with  our  billiard 
champion,  and  giving  exhibitions  among  the  provincinls. 
lie  will  first  visit  New  Orleans.  Of  his  skill  we  will  only 


say  that  “ what  he  does  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing," 
and  that  his  pecuTer  shots  have  never  been  seen  or  dream- 
ed of  in  this  couutry. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jun.,  has  returned  to  his  home, 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  from  his  recent  tour.  He 
is  in  fuller  health  than  when  he  went  away,  and  has  gain- 
ed much  advantage  from  his  journeying. 

Paul  Morphy  and  Louis  Paulsen,  the  noted  chess  play- 
ers, are  in  town,  and  will  probably  remain  here  during 
the  coming  week.  On  Friday  evening  they  were  both  at 
the  rooms  of  tiie  Chess  Club  in  the  University  Building, 
but  did  not  play  together. 

Elder  Kimball,  one  of  the  leading  Mormon  saints,  re- 
cently had  born  to  him,  in  one  night,  no  less  than  lour- 
teen  children. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  QUEEN  GOES  TO  PRUSSIA. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  embarked  at  Gravesend 
for  Antwerp  on  the  day  the  Canada  left  Liverpool  Lord 
John  Russell  accompanies  the  Queen  to  Prussia. 


TIIE  MEETING  AT  WARSAW. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia 
will  not  be  accompanied  by  their  Ministers  to  Warsaw. 

It  was  rumored  that  Napoleon  had  caused  the  Czar  to  be 
notified  that  he  would  have  pleasure  in  joining  the  circle  at 
Warsaw,  and  dispel  by  personal  explanations  the  distrust 
entertained  respecting  the  designs  ot  France. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  TP.OOPS. 

At  latest  dates,  Ancona  had  aetn  bombarded  for  nine 
hours  by  Sardinian  vessels,  without  much  t fleet,  while  it 
was  simultaneously  attacked  from  tiie  land  side.  Several 
fortresses,  among  others  Santo  Lie  and  Castilian,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Sardinians.  We  iu.vc  official  details  of  the 
Battle  nl  Castelfidardo.  Among  the  (illit  prisoners  taken  by 
the  Sardinians  were  upward  oi  thirty  cfficen,  some  el  high 
rank.  In  consequence  of  tin  vie  tory  4000  Pupal  troops, 
mostly  foreigners,  including  fiity  officers  and  tne  Guard,  at 
Lamorieiere,  with  six  guns,  aminunnicn,  etc.,  capitulucec 
on  the  19th  ol  September  anu  lata  (.own  their  anas.  Cial- 
dini  conceded  honors  of  war  to  ihir  body,  and  permitted 
tlnm  to  return  home.  Lamoriciere.  with  a few  horsemen, 
reached  Ancona.  Nothing  l’e mams;:  oi  his  army  except 
the  troops  shut  up  in  Ancona,  anei  about  2O00  dispersed  in 
the  mountains.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had  decorated  Cial- 
dini  with  a Grand  Cross  of  tht  Miiiturj  Order  of  Savoy. 

AFFAIRS  A'l  NAPLES. 

The  King  oi  Naples  was  supposes  to  be  still  at  Capua,  , 
which  town  was  barricaded  and  armed.  It  was  reporteo 
that  the  King’s  troops  and  the  forces  oi  Garibaldi  had  ex- 
changed shots  at  thee  outposts  neai  Capua.  Tiie  French 
Minister  was  to  quit  Naples  on  '.he  21th  <4  September.  Tin 
Garibaldians  had  met.  with  some  reverses  near  Capua,  losing 
about  two  hundred  men.  Garibaldi,  in  a fresh  proclama- 
tion, indicates  that  he  will  join  the.  Sardinian  troops  a; 
Rome  and  begin  a march  against  Venice.  The  King  oi 
Naples  had  published  the  decrees  e.t  Gw  to,  ordering  a stale 
of  siege  in  all  the  provinces  where  u revolutionary  struggle 
exists,  and  cashiering  all  office n ci  the  marine  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  except  those  of  one  vessel  which  went  to 
Gaeta.  The  rt  publican  cause  was  gaining  ground  in  Naples 
and  influence  over  Garibaldi.  It  was  reported  that  Victor 
Hugo  had  arrived  at  Naples.  Cardinal  t^porza  had  been 
expelled  from  Naples  by  the  dictatorial  government. 
RUMORED  QUARREL  BETWEEN  GARIBALDI  AND 
CAVOUR. 

Garibaldi  has  declared,  in  a letter,  iha.  there  exists  an 
irreconcilable  difference  between  hie  policy  nnd  that  of 
Count  i uvour.  It  was  reported  ilmt  tne  quarrel  between 
the  Sardinian  Government  and  Garibaldi  had  arrived  at 
such  a pitch  that  Victor  Emanuel  had  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Naples  tor  personal  intercourse  with  Garibaldi 
Tiie  Neapolitan  Ministry  had  resigned,  and  it  was  report- 
ed that  Signor  Cunldrto  had  becu  called  upon  to  form  a 

The  London  Herald  says  the  fate  ol  Italy  is  involved  in 
the  struggle  between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi. 

The  London  Times  observes  that  “both  men  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  same  ob- 
ject, but  > avour  recognizes  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
avoided,  while  Garibaldi  believes  he  cun  ride  down  all  oh- 
stai  les,  sword  in  hand.  Garibaldi’s  impulsive  system  is 
admirable  against  his  own  countrymen,  but  Cavour's  will 
be  indispensable  to  Italy  as  an  antagonist  for  France  and 
Austria." 


The  following  letter  from  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  reply 
to  tiie  summons  of  Sardinia  requiring  him  to  disband  liis 
troops,  has  been  published : 

••—OMK,  September  11. 

“ Excellency, — Without  taking  into  account  the  man- 
ner in  which  your  Excellency  lias  thought  proper  to  havo 
your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  conveyed  to  me,  I have  direct- 
ed my  whole  attention  calmly  upon  the  subject  you  lay 
before  me  in  the  name  of  your  Sovereign,  and  I can  not 
conceal  from  you  that  it  has  cost  me  an  extraordinary  ef- 
fort to  do  so.  The  new  principl  s of  public  law  which  you 
lay  down  in  your  letter  would  he  indeed  sufficient  to  dis- 
pen  e me  from  giving  any  answer  at  all,  they  being  so 
contrary  to  those  which  have  constantly  been  acknowl- 
edged  by  nil  governments  and  nations.  Nevertheless, 
feeling  deeply  the  inculpations  cast  upon  the  Government 
of  his  Holiness,  I can  not  refrain  from  at  once  noticing 
the  blame — as  odious  as  it  is  unfounded  and  unjust—  pro- 
nounced against  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Pontifical 
Government ; and  I must  add  that  1 find  the  pretension 
of  denying  the  right  belonging  to  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment as  well  ns  to  any  other,  of  having  foreign  troops  u 
its  service,  utterly  unjustifiable.  Jn  fact  ninny  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  foreign  tioops  in  their  pay.  < n 
that  subject  it  may  be  expedient  to  observe  that,  owing  to 
the  character  with  which  the  Sovei  eign  Pontiff  is  invest- 
ed, as  the  common  father  of  all  believers,  he  ought  to  be 
less  subject  to  criticism  than  any  other  for  receiving  in 
the  ranks  of  his  troops  all  who  come  and  offer  themselves 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Catholic  world  for  the  de- 
fense of  tiie  Holy  See  and  of  the  States  of  tiie  Church. 


“Nothing  is  more  false  or  insulting  than  to  attribute  to 
tho  Pontifical  troops  the  disorders  which  have  taken  place 
in  tiie  States  of  the  Holy  See.  Tiiere  is  no  necessity  tor 
asking,  for  history  has  already  enregistered  whence  canio 
the  troops  who  have  violently  constrained  the  will  of  tiie 
people,  and  the  artifices  wliich  have  been  made  use  of  for 
throwing  into  perturbation  tiie  greater  part  of  Italy,  and 
ruining  nil  that  was  most  inviolable  and  most  sacred  both 
in  right  and  in  justice. 

“As  to  the  consequences  which  it  lias  been  sought  to 
make  weigli  on  the  legitimate  action  of  the  troops  of  tiie 
Holy  See,  to  put  down  tiie  rebellion  of  Perugia,  it  would 
truly  be  more  logical  to  throw  that  responsibility  on  those 
v no,  from  abroad,  have  excited  the  revolt ; and  you  know 
perfectly  well,  AI.  le  Comte,  where  that  outbreak  was  con- 
certed, whence  were  derive^  money,  arms,  and  means  of 
all  kinds,  nnd  whence  instructions  and  orders  were  sent 
to  tiie  insurgents. 

“ There  is  consequently  reason  far  representing  as  ca- 
lumnious all  that  lias  been  said  by  a parly  hostile  to  the 
Government  of  the  Holy  See  as  to  the,  conduct  of  its 
troops,  and  for  declaring  that  the  imputations  cast  on 
their  chiefs  by  the  authors  of  proclamations  of  a nature  to 
excite  dangerous  fermentations,  arc  not  less.  Your  Ex 
eellency  concludes  your  painful  dispatch  by  inviting  me, 
in  the  name  of  your  sovereign,  tr,  immediately  order  tiie 
disarming  and  disbanding  of  the  said  troops.  This  invi  • 
tation  was  accompanied  by  a sort  of  menace  on  the  part 
of  Piedmont,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  said  troops  by  means  of  the  royul  troops. 

THE  POPE  PROTESTS. 

“ This  involves  a quasi  injunct  ion  which  I willingly  ab- 
stain from  qualifying.  The  Holy  See  could  only  repel  it 


with  indignation,  strong  in  its  legitimate  rights,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  law  of  nations,  under  the  aigis  of  which 
Europe  has  hitherto  lived,  whatever  violence  the  Holy 
See  may  be  exposed  to  suffer,  without  having  provoked 
it,  and  against  which  it  Is  my  duty  now  to  protest  ener- 
getically in  the  mime  of  his  Holiness. 

“ With  sentiments  of  consideration,  1 am,  etc., 

“ G.  Gaud inal  Antonelli." 

WILL  THE  POPE  LEA."  HOME? 

The  Pari?  ( onstitutiovnel  publishes  an  article,  signed 
by  M.  Grnndguillot,  against  the  extreme  party,  which,  aft- 
er having  counseled  the  l'opc  to  tallow  a policy  without 
concessions,  uow  advises  him  to  take  to  flight  without  hon- 
or. M.  Grandguillet  recalls  that  as  long  as  the  French 
troops  ure  at  item  the  security  oi  the  person  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  are  guaranteed. 

M.  Grundguillot.  expresses  an  earnest  desire  that  tne  Pope 
should  not  quit  Rome,  and  continues  thus:  “In  expressing 
these  wishes  we  have-  only  in  view  the  interests  oi  the  Pa- 
pacy, for  that  which  at  present  complicates  the  position  of 
France  is  the  presence  of  her  army  at  Rome,  and  if  this 
occupation  eputd  cease  all  would  lie  simplified,  at  least  in  a 
political  point  of  view.  It  is  not  Rome  that  we  occupy,  but 
•i  is  the  Papacy  which  we  detenu.  Our  occupation  could 
in  no  ease  assume  a political  character.  The  first  conse- 
quence of  the  flight  oi  the  Pope  would  be  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French,  and  in  leaving  we  should  carry  with 
us  great  uneasiness  respecting  the  future  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope." 


REVOLUTIONARY  .MOVEMENTS. 

An  incendiary  proclamation,  calling  the  people  to  arms, 
was  introduced  into  Hungary  from  Bucharest.  All  the  gar- 
risons in  Hungary  were  replaced  on  a war  footing. 

Austria  had  concentrated  a great  force  on  the  Fo,  in- 
creased the  military  at  Pistelo,  and  restricted  the  use  of 


THE  CAPTURE  v.V  WALKER. 

We  have  details  o.  the  capture  and  death  of  Walker. 
Alter  evacuating  Truxillo  on  the  night  of  August  21-22,  lie 
wandered  i own  the  coast,  and  finally  encamped  on  the  bank 
ct  the  Rio  Negro.  A letter  from  Honduras  thus  describes 
the  sequel1 

“On  the  3d  ot  September  two  British  cutters,  carrying 
forty  men,  cams  up  the  river,  and  Captain  Salmon,  of  tha 
Icai  us,  accompanied  by  General  Alvarez,  of  the  Honduran 
u'lny,  stepped  ashore  nnd  walked  ‘o  the  house  in  which  Gen- 
eral Wmker  was,  and  asked  an  interview  with  him,  which 
was  gmuitd.  Captain  Salmon-  -a  burly,  bluff  young  Brit- 
ish officer,  of  i.  very  pompous,  authoritative  manner— intro- 
ducing himseL  .o  General  Walks;,  informed  him  that  Her 
Majesty’s  sloop  c‘  wot  Jcaru * lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
end  that,  uk bored  neai-  her  was  a ship,  which  hpd  on  board 
two  hundred  end  fifty  Honduran  soldiers,  and  he  thereupon 
demanded  .he  surrender  oi  Walker  and  his  command. 

“Genem  Walker,  with  characteristic  coolness  and  digni- 
ty, co!  Uasihig  strongly  with  the  pompous  assurance  of  the 
British  officer,  usk,  J w in  iher  this  demand  was  made  by 
Captain  Salmon  au  a British  officer,  and  whether  if  he  sur- 
rendered it  would  b to  the  Pritis li  authorities? 

“To  i iii;  inquiry  Majot  Dclnn  and  Captain  West,  who 
were  present  ot  the  interview,  solemnly  assert  that  Salmon 
replied,  'its,  you  surrender  to  me,  as  a British  officer.’ 
The  question  .vas  repeated  by  General  Walker,  and  the 
:tme  answei  given  by  Commander  Salmon,  -who  rather 
haughtily  and  patronizingly  added,  ‘You  may  thank  me, 
too,  thai’yeu  nave  a whole  bone  in  your  body.’ 

“The  General  then  told  them  that  under  these  circum- 
stances he  would  currender. 

“That  night,  when  the  men  were  all  asleep.  General 
Walker  and  Colonel  Kr.dltr  were  taken  under  a guard  to 

the  Icarus. 

“On  the  4th  .he  Icarus  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  up 
to  Truxillo,  where  she  arrived  that  night.  General  Walker 
and  Colonel  Rudler  were  then  formally  delivered  over  to  the 
Honduran  authorities. 

THE  MARCH  TO  PRISON. 

“The  march  on  entering  vas  slow  and  solemn.  Walker, 
at  the  head  ol  hi.  men,  dressed  witli  much  simplicity, 
marched,  keeping  time  to  ‘lie  heat  of  the  drum,  and  was 
the obj.rt  upon  which  every  eye.  was  fixed.  As  soon  as  ho 
entered  the  prison  ho  was  placed  in  heavy  irons,  and  being 
asked  if  he  needed  any  thing,  replied  with  but  one  word — 
‘Water.’ 

“Soon  afterward  he  sent  ior  the  chaplain  of  this  port, 
and,  declaring  ids  faith  as  a Leman  Catholic,  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  the  priest,  in  front  of  a small  altar,  on  which  tho 
glimmering  light  ol  some  candles  faintly  discovered  an  im- 
age ot  the  Saviour.  Among  other  things  he  said  to  the 
chaplain,  ‘I  am  resigned  to  die : my  political  career  is  fin- 
ished.’ 

THE  EXECUTION. 

“On  the  11th  inst.,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Walker  was  informed  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon, 
him,  end  his  only  reply  to  the  fatal  messenger  was  his  leak- 
ing at  wliai  hour  lie  would  be  executed,  and  if  he  should 
) ave  lime  tr.  write. 

“On  the  12th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  con- 
demned man  was  marched  to  the  place  of  execution.  He 
went  with  a crucifix  in  his  hand,  without  looking  at  any 
one,  and  listening  to  the  psalms  which  the  priest  was  recit- 
ing to  hiiu.  He  entered  the  square,  where,  at  the  place  of 
exi  eution,  the  troops  were  drawn  up,  and  there,  full  of 
resignation,  pronounced, 

“ ‘I  am  a.  Roman  Catholic.  The  war  which  I made  on 
Honduras,  at  the  cuggestiou  ct  certain  people  at  Ruatan, 
was  unjust.  Those  who  accompanied  me  are  not  to  blame. 
I alone  um  guilty.  I ask  pardon  of  the  people.  I receive 
death  with  resignation.  Would  that  it  were  one  for  the 
good  of  society  I’ 

“He  died  with  extraordinary  coolness.  His  remains 
were  placed  in  a coffin,  and  rest  in  peace  as  a perpetual  ex- 
ample." 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

An  American  writes  from  Truxillo:  “General  William 
Walker  was  shot  on  tiie  12tb  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock  a.m. 
lie  showed  throughout  tiie  greatest  coolness,  not  even 
changing  color  when  walking  from  the  prison  to  the  plaza 
where  lie  was  shot.  Two  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords, 
advanced  in  front  of  him,  and  three,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
followed  him.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a hat,  and  in 
his  left  a.  crucifix.  Before  taking  his  seat  on  the  fatal 
cauqueto  lie  requested  the  priest  in  attendance,  inasmuch 
ns  lie  could  not  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  to  sav  to 
tiie  people  that  he  asked  the  pardon  of  all  whom  he  had 
injured  in  ids  present  expedition.,  etc.,  which  is  variously 
reported  by  various  persons.  He  then  sat  down ; a file 
of  ten  soidiers  advanced,  and  fired  on  tiie  instant,  lie 
died  at  once.  The  soldiers  gave  three  cheers,  and  all  was 
over.  Ills  remains  have  been  decently  buried,  witli  the 
usual  rites  of  the  Church,  i think  there  was  a deep  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  his  fate  on  the  part  of  the  peopl# 
generally,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  spirit  of  vi* 
dictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  its  office* 
Rudler  is  condemned  to  four  yeurs*  imprisonment,  buJJ 
think  he  will  be  liberated  before  long.” 

CHINA. 

ROMCaBD  DISASTERS  AT  THE  FEI-HO. 

Rumors  are  entrent  in  London  of  unfavorable  news  from 
China,  but  there  is  nothing  authentic.  It  is  supposed  tho 
advice  may  have  been  received  via  Russia. 


TITK  SPANISH  FLEET  SAILS  AWAY. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  Orleans  we  have  important  news 
fcnm  Mexico.  The  retiort  of  ihe  condemnation  and  confis- 
cation of  the  Spanish  bark  Marin  Concepcion  at  Vera  Cruz 
is  confirmed.  !n  consequence  cf  this  action  of  the  Mexican 
authorities  the  commander  o<  the  Spanish  fleet  had  threat- 
ened to  bombard  ihe  city,  hut  was  deterred  from  so  doing 
by  < 'om.  Jarvis,  of  the  American  squadron,  and  the  entire 
Spanish  fli;*i  t,  with  the  exception  of  one  vessel,  returned  to 
Havana.  Degollado,  the  liberal  general,  had,  if.  was  be- 
lieved, seized  a conducts  with  $1,200,000,  bound  for  1 am- 
** ald  * “ptdW“ 
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THE  WIDE-AWAKE  PARADE. 

Thousands  of  torches  flashing  in  high,  narrow 
streets,  crowded  with  eager  people,  and  upon 
house-fronts  in  which  every  window  swarms  with 
human  faces;  with  the  mingling  music  of  scores 
of  military  hands,  and  the  rippling,  running, 
sweeping,  and  surging  sound  of  huzzas  from  tens 
of  thousands,  but  generally  a silence  like  the  qui- 
et flow  of  a vast  river;  with  the  waving  of  han- 
n rs  and  moving  transparencies  of  endless  device ; 
and  through  all,  out  of  all,  and  over  all,  the  splen- 
dor of  exploding  tire-works,  of  every  color— these 
combined,  at  night,  are  an  imposing  spectacle ; and 
these  every  one  in  the  city  saw  at  the  Wide-Awake 
festival  on  Wednesday  night. 

It  was  certainly  the  nearest  approach  to  a pure- 
ly poetic  popular  demonstration  that  we  have  had. 
Torches  have  no  dangerous  antecedents.  Fire- 
works are  of  no  party.  Splendor  and  beauty  are 
not  yet  proscribed.  Every  man  who  has  at  heart 
the  municipal  honor  of  New  York  (municipal  hon- 
or?) must  have  been  glad  and  gratified  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  There  was  never,  perhaps,  so  im- 
mense a political  fi&te  which  passed  off  more  peace- 
fully. Even  the  bitterest  political  opponents  of 
the  party  to  which  the  organization  belongs  could 
not  but  confess  how  beautiful  the  scene  was. 

Standing  at  midnight  in  Broadway,  near  the 
corner  of  Tenth  Street,  and  looking  up  toward 
Union  Place,  you  saw  the  entire  street  sheeted 
with  flickering  light,  and  Union  Place  bright  with 
showers  of  fire-works  ; while  down  town,  as  far  as 
the  New  York  Hotel,  and  beyond,  there  was  the 
same  blazing  torrent  of  life  and  enthusiasm,  from 
which,  in  profuse  and  incessant  explosion,  burst 
the  Human  candles  of  every  celestial  hue. 


A RASH  LITTLE  LADY,  AND 
WHAT  BECAME  OF  HER. 

CIIAPTF.R  I. 

A ravine,  long,  deep,  jagged,  hung  with  bush- 
es, trees,  flowers,  and  riffles.  A man  in  blue  over- 
alls, gray  bobtail  coat,  and  paper  cap,  knocking 
away  with  a little  hammer  at  the  ledge  of  rock 
against  the  side  of  the  ravine,  moving  stealthily* 
this  way  and  that,  gazing  earnestly  at  particular 
spots,  touching  them  with  his  finger,  and  some- 
times scratching  carefully  with  liis  thumb-nail. 
“ Blue  limestone — metamorphic — feldspar — fossils, 
very  numerous — ” These  were  his  mutterings  at 
intervals,  dropping  the  fragments  into  the  brook, 
which  babbled — in  the  creek  dialect — a little  below 
him,  on  its  way  to  the  surf  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine. 

Now  the  man  didn't  know — how  should  lie? — 
that  a little  lady  with  curls — “ Bella,”  they  called 
her  at  the  brown  house  over  yonder — sat  on  the 
green  plat  a little  above  him,  with  her  blue- dotted 
brilliant  sweeping  round  her  and  hiding  her  ieet, 
gathering  specimens  of  flowers  and  grasses,  trying 
how  many  different  kinds  she  could  find  within 
the  radius  of  her  white  arms  and  reaching  fingers. 
He  knew  nothing  about  it.  And  if  he  had  he 
wouldn’t  have  cared,  for  Bella  belonged  to  neither 
tertiary  formation  nor  drift — was  neither  mineral 
nor  fossil — and  the  great  geologist  was  too  abso- 
lutely absorbed  in  the  investigation  before  him  to 
be  drawn  from  it  bv  any  thing  less  imposing  than 
the  last  trump,  or  less  hideous  than  a dinner-gong. 

So  the  little  lady  in  curls  sat  gracefully  on  the 
green-sward  gathering  specimens,  “ Fourteen,  fif- 
teen, sixteen,”  she  said,  holding  them  tight  in  one 
Land,  leaning  till  almost  prone,  and  reaching  with 
the  other.  My  ! how  very  curious ! here  are  all 
these  varieties  within  my  reach.  How  rich  the 
world  is!” — and  the  man  rapped  away  with  his 
little  hammer,  muttering,  “ Flint — conglomerate — 
north  and  south  vein” — neither  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  other,  and  neither  caring  a wisp  of  straw 
for  any  body  who  might  be  near. 

“Twenty-five,  as  I live!”  said  Bella,  sitting 
quite  upright,  all  aglow,  and  pressing  her  little 
round  waist  with  her  hands  as  though  her  greedi- 
ness had  made  her  extend  her  specimen-circle  to 
its  utmost  possible  circumference  — as  indeed  it 
had. 

Rap — rap — rap. 

“ Hooray !”  said  the  little  lady;  “spirits  down 
there,  I guess.  I should  really  like  to  know  what 
that  is.  Must  be  somebody  down  there ; and  I’m 
going  to  have  a look  at  the  creature.” 

So  the  little  lady  gave  her  head  a toss  which 
sent  the  curls  flying  behind  her  shoulder,  rose,  ar- 
ranged her  drapery  just  a bit — as  any  ladv,  big  or 
little,  would  certainly  have  done — and  walking  de- 
murely to  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  looked  cautious- 
ly over. 

“ A man  with  a hammer ! Funny  little  hammer 
— blunt  at  one  end,  sharp  at  the  other.  Ugly  look- 
ing man;  and  not  very  elegantly  dressed,  either. 
I suppose  he  thinks  it’s  no  use  to  try.  Eight,  I 
guess.  Seems  to  he  busy.  Wonder  what  he’d  do 
if  he  knew  I was  looking  at  him.” 

Upon  this  the  mischief-loving  brain  under  the 
curls  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  man  look 
up ; and  forthwith  it  became  a necessity,  for  the 
little  lady  was  just  as  audacious  as  any  little  ladv 
you  ever  saw,  and  liked  a spice  of  adventure  “ ever 
so  much,”  as  she  herself  would  have  said  it. 

The  girl  touched  her  tiny  slipper  to  a little  piece 
of  rock,  and  it  rolled  down  the  declivity. 

“ Wonder  if  he  looked  up  then.” 

It  was  highly  probable  that  he  did;  hut  then 
there  was  no  means  of  knowing ; and  what  fun  was 
there  in  making  a man  look  up  if  you  couldn’t  look 
over  and  see  him  do  it?  So  Bella,  who  began  to 
find  considerable  interest  in  the  experiment,  sat 
down  close  by  the  edge,  and,  holding  by  a stout 
slirui),  leaned  over  and  let  fall  another  bit  of  rock. 

“I  declare!  what  a man  I He  must  be  deaf.” 

Down  went  a third  little  boulder,  skipping  from 
one  projection  to  another,  and  lodging  in  the  brook. 

“ Hem  ! Deaf.  I l now.  Wonder  if  lie  lias  tbe 
sense  of  feeling  left.  I’ll  tr\[j|tj  gij.ti2©Q  a|$y  be 
saucy  liule  Bella  tossed  another  bit  of  rock  with 


such  capital  luck  that  it  6truck  plump  upon  the 
man’s  paper  cap,  right  over  the  organ  of  ideality. 

Of  course  the  man  in  the  paper  cap  looked  up ; 
but  Bella  was  so  startled  by  the  success  of  her  toss 
as  to  dart  back  involuntarily ; and  then  she  lay, 
half  reclining  on  the  sward,  frightened,  but  laugh- 
ing exuberantly  over  his  probable  amazement. 

“ I wonder  if  the  stupid  man  looked  up  then,” 
said  the  little  lady.  “What  a fool  I was  to  hide 
before  I found  out  whether  the  poor  fellow  was  mi- 
nus the  sense  of  feeling ! I declare,  1 would  like  to 
see  what  he’s  doing  now.  I will — I’ll  look  over. 
I’m  not  going  through  all  this  performance  and 
then  lose  the  ‘ catastrophe,’  as  the  story-writers  call 
it.  So,  now  for  one  more  look.  Didn’t  that  little 
stone  hit  him  nice,  though  ?”  and  Bella,  though 
she  knew  very  well  she  had  done  enough  and  had 
better  go  home,  stood  up  with  a queenly  grace  and 
stepped  stealthily  toward  the  edge.  Bella  was  a 
spoiled  child. 

The  geologist’s  organ  of  ideality  having  been 
hit  by  a piece  of  quartz,  was  effectually  roused 
into  action  ; and  hence  he  looked  up  with  a vague 
expectation  of  finding  something  beautiful  up  the 
cliff.  Nothing  in  sight  but  a few  rustling  shrubs. 
But  the  habit  of  abstraction  which  fits  so  closely 
to  your  man  of  science  was  not  to  be  laid  off  like  a 
garment ; and  so  the  man  gazed  upward  several 
seconds  longer  than  an  ordinary  mortal  would 
have  done,  trying  to  come  at  a well-defined  notion 
of  what  he  was  looking  for. 

Bella  placed  her  little  foot  carefully  upon  the 
edge,  bent  gracefully  forward — the  curls  sweeping 
in  front  of  her  shoulders,  and  touching  the  lace- 
trimmed  edge  of  the  blue-spotted  muslin  — and 
looked  over. 

“ Oh !”  There  -was  a man’s  great  face  looking 
full  at  her! 

The  sudden  start  loosened  the  jutting  edge  of 
earth  upon  which  she  had  rested  her  foot  as  she 
leaned  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  as  it  plunged, 
rattling,  the  little  lady  could  only  save  herself 
from  falling  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, and  skipping  involuntarily,  and  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  down  the  steep  declivity,  saying, 
as  site  danced  in  spite  of  herself  down  the  hill, 

“ My ! What  shall  I do  ? Oh  ! ‘ catastrophe,’ 
sure  enough !” 

The  man  in  the  paper  cap  spread  his  arms 
mechanically — hammer  in  one  hand,  and  a piece 
of  limestone  in  the  other — and  with  a confused  im- 
pression that  an  angel  enveloped  in  blue  and  white 
cloud,  and  garlanded  with  roses,  was  flying  toward 
him,  received  the  wild  little  Bella  just  as,  in  spite 
of  her  utmost  agility,  momentum  got  the  better  of 
her,  and  catching  her  foot  in  the  skirt  of  her  dress, 
she  could  only  fall  helpless  into  his  arms. 

“ Why — really — now — excuse  me — ” stammer- 
ed the  confused  geologist.  lie  persists  to  this  day 
that  he  was  never  so  “ bothered”  to  know  what  to 
say  in  all  his  life. 

Bella,  though  a child  in  one  sense,  was  a queen- 
ly little  woman  in  an  emergency ; as  self-possess- 
ed and  dignified  as  swift-thoughted  and  brilliant. 
Disengaging  herself,  and  moving  back  a step  or 
two,  she  stood  the  personification  of  ease  and  wo- 
manly command  ; and  looking  at  him  with  a coun- 
tenance tinted  with  excitement,  said,  gracefully, 

“ I thank  j’ou,  Sir,  for  saving  me  from  falling. 
I was  playing  a girlish  trick  upon  you.  Sir,  and 
deserved  the  punishment.  Will  you  pardon?” 
And  she  held  out  her  little  hand. 

’Hie  geologist  took  the  hand,  feeling  very  much 
as  though  his  own  was  a lion’s  paw  with  a little 
bird  in  it.  Had  it  been  a specimen  of  mineral  he 
would  have  known  precisely  what  to  do — would 
have  turned  it  over  and  scratched  it  with  his 
thumb-nail ; but  this  little  velvety  hand  was  alto- 
gether out  of  his  line.  After  holding  it  a moment 
rather  awkwardly,  looking  at  it  half-profcssional- 
ly,  he  gave  it  back  again,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  “ had  nothing  to  pardon — was  glad  he  caught 
her, ’’or  words  to  that  effect. 

“ Then  I will  assume  the  dictator,  and  pardon 
you,  Sir,  for  not  looking  up  at  me  sooner,"  said 
Bella,  playfully,  nndbowing  herself  from  his  pres- 
ence. 

The  geologist  followed  the  figure  with  liis  eye  as 
long  as  lie  could,  then  took  a fragment  of  conglom- 
erate, and,  sitting  down  on  a boulder,  began  to  ex- 
amine it.  First,  he  picked  out  the  little  pebbles, 
and  brushed  off  the  loose  sand ; then  he  turned  it 
over,  over,  over,  slowly,  perhaps  a hundred  times. 
I do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  liis  thoughts ; 
but  this  I do  know — when  you  hit  a geologist’s 
bump  of  ideality  with  a piece  of  quartz,  excite- 
ment of  that  organ  is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

“ Oh,  oh,  oh !”  murmured  Bella,  as  soon  as  she 
had  turned  an  angle  of  the  ravine.  “There, 
there,  there ! Now  I’ve  done  it,  sure  enough. 
What  will  father  say  ? I don’t  care.  I’ll  tell 
him  all  about  it ; and  lie’ll  pat  me  under  the  chin, 
and  say,  ‘You’re  a saucy  little  thing,  Bella,  and 
ought  to  get  punished  now  and  then.’  But  mo- 
ther— My ! I wouldn’t  she  should  know  it  for 
the  world ! Mother  don’t  understand  me  at  all. 
She’d  hold  up  her  hands,  and  say  I’d  done  a very 
improper  thing  indeed.  WeH,  I suppose  I have; 
hut  how  could  I help  running  into  liis  arms,  I 
should  like  to  know  ? Well,  it  was  the  funniest 
tiling  ever  did  happen,  any  way.  Didn’t  I hit  him 
niee,  though?”  And  Bella,  having  cast  a quick 
glance  to  see  that  no  one  was  near,  burst  into  a 
rich  laugh,  which  ran  along  the  hill-side  merrily. 

“ One  good  tiling — he  doesn’t  know  me  at  all, 
and  I shall  never  see  him  again.  So  I’ll  just  tell 
father  and  Fanny,  and  we’ll  have  a good  laugh ; 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  Ileigh-lio  ! Wasn’t 
he  frightened,  though  ?” 

The  little  lady  met  her  father  before  she  reach- 
ed home,  and,  full  of  the  subject,  depicted  the 
scene  capitally,  half-bursting  with  merriment  all 
the  while. 

“ You  see,  he  is  a miner,  or  something  of  that 
sort ; old,  and  ever  so  ugly.  No,  lie  wasn’t  u Jv 
in  his /nee— that  was  real  flue-looking — grave,  just 
like  yours,  pa.  But  then  his  clothes  were  uglv; 


and — Well,  I guess  lie  is  a miner,  prospecting.” 
The  father  patted  his  spoiled  child  under  her 
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chin,  and  said  the  very  words  Bella  had  put  into 
his  mouth. 

Pausing  on  the  lawn,  under  the  elms,  and  press- 
ing her  close  to  his  great  heart,  the  father  gave 
Bella  betfer  kisses  than  any  other  human  being 
could  bestow.  Then  they  went  in,  with  perfect 
love  and  perfect  trust  between  them — the  oak  and 
the  vine. 


CHAPTER  II. 

There  were  signs  at  the  close  of  the  last  chap- 
ter that  the  episode  of  the  ravine  was  to  end  in 
love  and  laughter — filial  love  and  girlish  laughter. 
Certainly  nothing  was  farther  from  Bella’s  thoughts 
than  the  expectation  of  ever  meeting  the  geologist 
again,  whom,  out  of  compliment  to  his  gray  coat 
and  paper  cap,  she  had  pronounced  a miner  of  the 
third  degree.  And  yet  on  the  very  next  day,  as 
she  sat  in  summer  silk  and  winged  laces  listening 
to  the  doubtful  rhetoric  of  the  village  pastor,  what 
should  follow  the  stealthy  professional  tread  of  the 
sexton  straight  to  her  father’s  pew  but  the  very 
face  which  had  looked  up  at  her  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine ! The  paper  cap  was  not  there,  nor 
the  gray  coat,  nor  the  heavy  boots ; but  the  face, 
that  was  there,  matched  in  its  strength  liy  a figure 
whicli  carried  broadcloth  as  though  born  to  it. 

What  could  it  mean  ? Her  father  smiled  the 
smile  of  a friend ; and  when  the  man  sat  down,  as 
though  wishing  to  welcome  an  old  friend,  while 
not  forgetting  the  proprieties  of  the  place,  her  fa- 
ther’s liand  reached  quietly  out  and  met  that  of 
the  stranger  in  a silent  grasp. 

“There!  I shall  die!"  thought  Bella,  the  blood 
crimsoning  to  her  forehead  and  rushing  to  the  tips 
of  her  fingers.  “ Could  any  thing  be  more  un- 
lucky ?”  Thereupon  Bella  privately  resolved  that 
no  sooner  should  she  reach  her  own  little  chamber 
than  she  would  have  one  good  cry.  And  she  did. 
Felt  better.  Indeed,  after  copious  applications  of 
cold  water  and  a proper  concentration  of  ntind 
upon  her  toilet,  she  was  able  to  meet  the  gentle- 
man at  dinner  with  her  usual  ease  and  maidenly 
dignity. 

She  said  scarcely  a word  at  dinner;  partly  be- 
cause of  a lingering  embarrassment,  and  partly 
because  slie  had  nothing  to  say.  Mr.  Caxton  and 
her  father  talked  of  old  times — when  they  were  to- 
gether in  England  or  somewhere — making  their 
talk  conglomerate  by  mingling  pebbles  of  remark 
upon  geological  and  other  abstruse  subjects.  The 
genlleman  scarcely  noticed  her  at  all — treating  her 
with  grave  courtesy  almost  amounting  to  defer- 
ence, however,  when  circumstances  made  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  turn  to  her. 

“ I don’t  believe  he  remembers  me  at  all," 
thought  Bella;  “and  oh,  I’m  so  glad!  A perfect 
gentleman,  any  way!  Almost  as  old  as  father, 
though.  But  father  isn’t  old — young  enough  to  be 
handsome,  any  way.  Let  me  see — pa  is  thirty-eight 
— I don’t  believe  the  man  is  over  thirty.  Wliat  a 
noble  father  I have  got ! Oh,  I shall  never  love 
any  body  half  so  well  as  I do  my  father,  I know." 

Bella,  Bella!  you  know  nothing  about  it,  child. 
Is  not  Walter  coming  home  from  sea?  Walter, 
the  dashing,  handsome  sailor.  Walter,  your  school- 
girl love,  gone  these  four  years  “round  tbe  Horn” 
— boy  when  he  left  you,  man  when  he  returns. 
Walter,  your  father’s  favorite,  whose  you  are  by 
dear  father's  long-planned  choice,  seconded  by  your 
own  cliild-preference  years  ago!  You  know  no- 
thing about  it,  Bella — we  must  tolerate  the  geolo- 
gist as^t  member  of  the  family  for  a month  or  two, 
pursuing  liis  researches  in  the  country  round. 

Bella  pushed  her  embarrassment  aside  very  soon. 
Indeed,  she  was  sure  Mr.  Caxton  had  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  she  was  the  fairy  that  ran  into 
his  arms. 

“ Isn’t  it  funny,  Fanny  ? Well,  he  is  a gentle- 
man, any  way ; and  so  considerate  with  me  in  my 
freaks!  I declare!  he  is  ever  so  much  like  pa, 
only  lie  isn’t  my  father,  you  know and  Bella 
kissed  Fanny  again  and  again,  pronouncing  her  a 
dear  good  girl,  in  ecstatic  maidenly  phrase. 

Bella’s  knowledge  of  botany  was  of  very  great 
service  to  Mr.  Caxton,  who  had  long  wished  to 
obtain  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  science. 
Besides,  this  was  a peculiarly  favorable  opportuni- 
ty, for  he  could  partially  match  her  pleasant  in- 
structions by  teaching  her  to  distinguish  geological 
specimens. 

The  truth  is,  they  roamed  the  fields  together 
very  much,  the  man  gathering  rocks,  the  maiden 
flowers.  Man  and  maiden— rocks  and  flowers.  The 
strongest  contrasts  and  most  beautiful  unions  in 
all  the  world. 

Bella’s  quick  ear  and  careful  eye  caught  at  the 
geologist’s  facts  and  illustrations  with  a readiness 
that  often  drew  him  out  beyond  himself.  Espe- 
cially in  speaking  of  theories  of  stratification,  of 
the  ages  of  deposit,  and  the  vast  eternities  in  which 
the  Vulcan  of  the  universe  had  wrought  the  earth, 
Mr.  Caxton  would  warm  into  the  deep  eloquence 
of  genius,  and  throw  off  sparks  of  thought  which 
would  set  little  Bella’s  enthusiasm  all  aglow. 

Bella  never  felt  so  much  at  home,  and  yet  so 
lost  to  herself,  as  when  sitting,  or  walking,  or  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Caxton.  It  was  curious.  The  im- 
pression was  that  of  being  enveloped,  lifted. 

‘ ‘ Afraid  of' him  ? Not  a bit,  Fanny.  What  an 
idea !" 

“ Well,  I am.  He’s  so  learned  and  dignified. 
Why,  when  he  looks  at  me,  I want  to  creep  into 
my  slippers.” 

“ What  a funny  girl  you  are,  Fanny ! Well,  I 
know  lie  is  learned — ev<  r so  learned,  father  says — 
but  then,  somehow*,  I don’t  feel  it.  See  wliat  he 
gave  me  to-dav — a whole  handful  of  rocks  and 
flowers,  all  mixed  up  together.  Isn’t  it  queer !” 

Is  it  possible  that  two  months  have  gone  ? — more 
than  eight  full  weeks! — sixty  days!  Even  so. 
And  the  good  ship  Montezuma  has  reached  her 
port  at  last.  Full.  Sperm-oil,  bringing  a round 
figure  in  the  market.  Waller  will  bo  home  to- 
morrow. 

And  B<lla — poor  dear  little  Bella — fluttering 
like  a feather  in  wavering  and  eddying  breezes 


Four  j-ears  have  translated  her.  They  have 
brought  contour,  curve,  blush.  They  have  open- 
ed  a revelation  of  thought,  emotion,  pow'er — a netv 
life.  And  now  she  is  tremulous,  restless,  timid, 
anxious.  And  why? 

Bella  does  not  know. 

She  knows  that  four  years  oflife,  marked  by  ac- 
tivity, adventure,  danger,  have  also  wrought  their 
work  upon  the  boy  who  went  out  at  nineteen,  and 
conies  back  at  twenty-three.  What  is  he  now? 
Is  he  handsome,  and  brave,  and  manly,  as  her 
girl-heart  pictured  him  then  or  was  she  foolish 
and  unpenetrating,  like  other  children,  and  will  be 
come  back  a wreck  of  the  promise  of  her  fancy  ? 

These  were  some  of  her  thoughts,  driven  into 
her  mind  by  the  relation  of  their  school-life,  and 
by  her  father’s  partiality  fur  Walter.  But  away 
down  in  a corner  of  her  heart— a very  wicked  cor- 
ner, Bella  thought — there  was  the  least  possible 
sense  of  regret,  ill  defined,  and  not  comprehensi- 
ble. What  could  it  mean?  She  was  glad  to 
have  Walter  come  home — of  course  she  was;  glad 
to  have  him  come  home  to  his  mother  and  sisters ; 
glad  to  see  him  herself. 

And  vet — and  jet  it  seemed  so  sudden— break- 
ing in  so  upon  her  very,  very  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant dailj*  life.  So  sudden. 

“1  w onder  what  Mr.  Caxton  will  think  ofltim?” 

Earlj*  one  morning,  while  the  dew  was  j*et  on 
the  grass,  a young  sailor  stepped  from  the  deck  of 
a packet  which  had  just  swept  gracefully  and  gen- 
tly to  the  breast  of  the  pier.  He  walked  rapidly, 
strongly,  with  the  sea-swing,  through  the  streets 
of  the  village.  Whole  families  pressed  their  faces 
against  the  window-panes;  j-oung  fellows  left  the 
axe  in  the  log,  and,  with  a welcome  slightly  sten- 
torian, met  the  Returned  in  the  highwaj-.  Old 
men  stood  tottering  at  gate-ways,  holding  fast  by 
rough  posts,  to  welcome  Walter,  in  the  changed 
but  kindly  voice  of  age.  Mothers  ran,  weeping, 
to  the  door-waj*,  with  shrill  but  broken  words  of 
cheer,  as  he  passed  along;  and  then  followed  liis 
sea-strengthened  form  with  ej*es  brimming,  as  they 
thought  of  the  unutterable  joy  of  that  mother,  the 
sound  of  whose  son’s  footfall  even  now  struck  the 
brown  sides  of  the  home  toward  which  he  was  hur- 
rying. 

Wulter  raised  the  latch  and  went  in.  The 
teams  in  the  street  whipped  on . the  women  and 
children  left  the  windows;  the  axe  was  resumed; 
the  old  men  tottered  oack  to  their  respective  door- 
steps; and  while  mother,  son,  and  sisters  wept  to- 
gether, a hundred  warm  hearts  joined  silently  in 
the  greeting. 

Not  long  after  Walter  and  Bella  met  at  the 
threshold  of  her  home — the  handsome  sailor  and 
the  prettj*  little  Bella. 

“ Yes,  Fanny,  he  is  just  as  handsome — hand' 
somer  than  w’hen  he  went  away ; but?—” 

“ But  what,  Bella  ?" 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.  Don’t  plague  me.” 

“ I won’t  plague  you,  darling ; but  what  do  you 
mean  bj*  * but’  ?” 

“ Why,  nothing,  only* — Well,  we  haven’t  got 
fairly  acquainted  yet.’’ 

Now  it  happened  at  precisely  this  juncture  that 
Mr.  Caxton,  who  was  then  in  State  employ,  was 
called  to  the  State  Capitol  to  superintend  the  pcli- 
lication  of  a huge  volume  of  reports,  and  to  attend 
to  other  matters  equally  dry.  On  my  word,  this 
was  not  a trumped-up  excuse  for  leaving  his  old 
friend’s  roof,  but  a true  and  authoritative  recall, 
which  he  was  bound  to  obey.  Mr.  Caxton  went 
promptly. 

But  just  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving,  Mr.  Vaughn 
— Bella’s  father — took  an  old  friend's  liberty,  and 
said,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 

“ Caxton,  mj*  dear  fellow,  why  don’t  you  settle 
down  and  get  married  ?” 

“ I can  scarcely  tell.  My  employment  has  been 
so  absorbing,  that  I suppose  I have  thought  less  of 
the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  than  I ought.  We 
scientific  men  make  wife  and  children  of  our  books 
and  our  specimens,  you  know." 

“ But  just  compare  your  condition  with  mine, 
Caxton,”  said  his  friend,  with  some  exuberance  of 
spirits.  “Just  note  the  difference  between  a home- 
less bachelor  like  yourself  and  a married  man  like 
me,  in  the  bosont  of  such  a family  as  this,  with  my 
little  one,  my  Frank,  and  my  precious  little  Bella 
there.” 

Mr.  Caxton  looked  up  just  an  instant. 

“ I tell  you  wliat,  Charles,”  continued  liis  host, 
waxing  warmer,  “ I have  a plan  for  j-ou — a capital 
plan.  May  I tell  it  unreservedly  ?” 

Mr.  Caxton  said  “ Yes.” 

“ It  is  just  this,  you  remember  Mrs.  Cleff,  the 
nice  young  widow  to  whom  you  were  introduced 
one  evening,  about  a week  ago?  Amiable,  ele- 
gant, wealthy;  not  much  more  than  thirty;  only 
one  child,  and  she  a bright  little  thing,  Caxton.” 
And  Mr.  Vaughn  pronounced  the  words  with  a 
slow,  smiling,  genuine  emphasis.  “ That — is — the 
— woman — for — you.  Mark  my  words." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  happy  father 
suddenlj*  left  his  friend  to  liis  own  reflections,  im- 
agining he  had  done,  a wondrously  clever  tiling. 

Mr.  Caxton  went  out.  He  walked  rapidly  a 
mile  or  two;  found  the  ravine  in  which  he  was 
first  discovered,  and  sat  down  on  a boulder.  That 
omnipresent  hamraer  of  liis  shattered  conglomerate 
into  myriad  flying  fragments.  What  was  plaj* 
ing  under  those  strong  and  noble  features  it  is  net 
mj’  privilege  to  know.  Certainly  there  was  tu- 
mult and  wrestling  : and  the  conflict  was  Jong  and 
severe,  for  the  expressive  face  was  stirred  into  a 
strength  of  meaning  which  few  countenances  have 
the  power  to  mirror  under  the  pressure  of  any  emo- 
tion. After  about  two  hours  of  this  silence  and 
pantomime  the  geologist  slowlj'  rose  from  his  seat, 
saying, 

“ Forty  years  old,  and  as  weak  and  foolish  as  a 
boy !” 


Just  after  Walter  arrived,  Mr.  Caxton  left  for 
the  State  Cap.itol.  The  house  was  full  of  light  when 
he  went  i l*B>l  *"ilor  *!,er.e’ 

eczes ! I the  father  and  mother  were  radiant,  and  Bella  in 
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that  unfathomable  mood  of  maidenly  embarrass- 
ment, pleasure,  and  regret. 

He  addressed  himself  to  the  long,  dry  work  be- 
fore him  with  the  concentration  of  his  profession, 
analyzing,  abstracting,  generalizing,  till  the  ab- 
sorption of  his  energies  gave  only  time  for  a dream- 
like memory  of  the  episode  of  which  we  have  been 
writing  so  long  ; but  it  was  memory  striking  into 
his  thoughts  every  day  with  the  flash  of  a very 
vivid  dream. 

He  learned  that  he  was  not  only  a man  of  science 
hut  a man  of  weakness  and  emotion  as  well.  God 
help  us  when  we  think  we  are  strong ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

Two  weeks  later.  Bella  and  Walter  have  been 
ont  walking  very  often — have  been  together  in  the 
sitting-room,  whence  the  members  of  the  family 
mv.steriously  withdraw.  Walter  has  driven  often 
to  the  cottage-door  with  a proud  bay  horse  in  a 
faultless  harness  of  silver  and  black,  and  a chaise 
so  nicely  balanced  as  to  float,  balloon-like,  in  the 
air. 

The  two  have  played  at  grace-hoop  on  the  grass 
of  the  front  lawn,  many  a time  ; often  ending  the 
sport  with  a brisk  battle,  in  which  mown  grass  is 
the  chief  projectile,  falling  in  a feathery  cloud  over 
Bella,  or  dashing  full  in  the  face  and  clinging  to 
the  curls  and  beard  of  the  handsome  sailor. 

Fanny  has  been  with  them  often— joined  in  their 
walks,  their  rides,  their  tete-a-tMes.  Bella  has 
never  wished  her  away.  But  Fanny  has  felt 
guilty,  as  well  as  lonely,  when  with  them  : guilty, 
that  she  should  share  the  time  which  every  body 
else  resigned  to  the  two;  lonely,  as  maidens  must 
when  they  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  the  shimmer  of 
the  light  which  has  never  yet  reached  themselves. 

Fanny  has  grown  demure,  abstracted,  half-sad  ; 
Bella  has  grown  tired,  listless.  The  round  of  ad- 
venture has  lost  its  novelty.  She  begins  to  feel 
lonely  again.  She  is  half-conscious  of  a thirst  for 
something  better,  higher,  more  substantial.  But 
when  Walter  is  there  she  is  gay,  rollicking  even. 
Walter  switches  her  face  with  a little  twig,  and 
Bella  scolds  him  roundly  and  very  prettily. 
When  Walter  stands  by  the  edge  of  the  river, 
throwing  rocks  for  the  benefit  of  Blucher,  hi3  dog, 
Bella  attempts  to  push  him  in ; and  then  there  is  a 
bit  of  a skirmish  and  some  musical  screaming. 

Fanny’s  poor  little  heart  sinks  within  her  for 
very  loneness  as  she  looks  on  these  gay  doings ; re- 
flects on  the  beauty  and  life  of  the  sailor,  and  Bel- 
la’s evident  joyousness  when  the  two  are  together. 

Bella  goes  away  by  herself,  almost  disturbed, 
and  yet  unable  to  tell,  for  the  life  of  her,  what  is 
the  matter. 

Thus  Fanny  gets  sad  and  still ; and  Bella  be- 
comes abstracted  and  weary.  Both  lose  hold  of 
eacli  other,  and  half-suspect.  Each  has  her  fear 
and  her  secret. 

Bella  walked  down  the  ravine  one  day.  There 
was  no  sound  of  hammer  now;  but  she  thought 
she  would  look  over. 

“Wonder  what  will  happen  this  time,”  said  she, 
resting  her  tiny  slipper  in  a sure  place,  and  bend- 
ing over. 

“Why,  there’s  Fanny,  as  I live!  all  alone,  too, 
and  looking  as  though  she  had  lost  every  friend  in 
the  world !” 

Fanny  had  thrown  down  her  hat,  loosed  her 
hair  till  it  fell  in  heavy  wealth  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and,  leaning  upon  one  elbow,  was  pulling 
flowers  into  bits,  and  tossing  them  upon  the  little 
brook,  which  ran  chattering  away  with  them  as 
though  it  were  a squirrel  and  the  leaves  were  nuts. 

Bella  tripped  down  a winding  pathway,  and  in 
a few  seconds  was  close  by  Fanny’s  side,  closing 
her  arms  about  her  neck. 

“ I will— I will  make  a confidante  of  Fanny — tell 
her  every  word,”  thought  Bella,  as  her  friend  laid 
her  cheek  lovingly,  yet  half  sadly  against  her  own. 
“ Fanny,  darling,  do  you  love  me?” 

“Why,  Bella,  you  know  I do,”  said  Fanny,  al- 
most reproachfully,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  as 
she  glanced  into  the  face  of  her  friend. 

“Yes,  I know  you  do;  but  then,  lately,  you 
have  seemed  so  different — so  reserved.” 

“ So  have  you,  Bella.” 

“ I know  it ; but  I’m  not  going  to  be  so  any 
more.  You  see,  I haven’t  told  you  all  my  thoughts 
as  I used  to — that  makes  a difference ; and  you 
have  kept  secrets  from  me  too,  Fanny.  Now  I am 
going  to  be  just  my  old  self ; and  you  shall  meet 
me  half-way,  darling,  will  you?” 

Fanny  trembled  very  much,  was  silent,  then 
burst  into  weeping.  Warm  and  tearful  were  the 
caresses  as  the  friends  leaned  together  on  the  turf. 
At  last  the  bargain  was  made ; for  kisses  had 
•pened  tile  door  to  each  secret  chamber  of  each 
little  heart. 

“Well,  Fanny,”  said  Bella,  buoyant  with  the 
jov  of  confiding  once  more,  “ I am  going  to  tell 
you  every  thing  now — every  thing.  Oh  ! I have 
been  so  unhappy,  you  don’t  know  ! And  I am  just 
as  wicked  a3  I can  be.  1 know  I am,  and  yet  I 
tan  not  help  it.  I have  tried  and  tried,  and — ” 

' So  am  I,”  sobbed  Fanny,  “more  wicked  than 
you  are — a hundred  times  worse.  When  you  know 
l*ow  bad  I am  you’ll  want  to  kill  me — I know  you 
will.” 

1 Foolish  Fanny  1”  said  Bella,  gathering  spirits 
as  her  friend  lost  them,  “ it  is  no  such  thing.  Now 
see;"  and  the  pretty  little  sinner  collected  her 
thoughts  to  begin. 

“ ^°u  know  Walter  likes  me,  Fanny  ?” 

“Yes — ” falteringly. 

“ And  you  know  father  likes  him  ever  so  much, 
and  expects  me — you  know  all  about  it,  Fanny?” 
“Yes.” 

1 And  you  know  he  is  just  as  handsome  as  he 
can  lie,  and  full  of  fun,  and  a good  sailor,  they  sav, 
ana  young,  and  all  that?” 

' es\  It  was  said  faintly,  but  frankly.  Fan- 
* ay  still  in  Rella’s  arms,  the  tears  falling  like 
jammer  rain,  her  fingers  trembling  like  the  needle- 
eaves  of  pines.  Now  and  then  a half-shudder  ran 


know  how  wicked  I am,”  said  Bella,  folding  the 
little  figure  close,  and  beginning  to  cry,  partly  from 
sympathy  and  partly  from  the  imminence  of  the 
coming  confession. 

Fanny  kissed  the  cherry  lips,  which  was  saying 
“ No”  with  emphasis. 

“Then  you  shall  know  the  worst.  I don't  love 
Walter  a bit ! I have  tried  just  as  hard  as  I could, 
because  1 don’t  want  to  disappoint  father,  nor  any 
body ; and  Walter  is  very  good,  and  handsome,  and 
all  that,  you  know.  But  I can’t  love  him ; I 
never  have,  and  I won’t — so,  there ! I know  I am 
foolish  and  wicked  ; I know  he  is  worth  a thousand 
of  me,  and  all  that ; but  as  for  beiug  his  wife,  I 
can’t  think  of  it — I can’t — I can  not — and  I won’t 
— there!” 

Hereupon  Bella  brought  her  pouting  lips  in  close 
proximity  to  Fanny’s,  but  started,  with, 

“ Why,  Fanny  ! you  are  as  pale  as — Why, 
what’s  the  matter,  darling?” 

“ Nothing.  Let  me  be  stilla little  while — don’t 
speak.” 

They  sat  a long  time  silent,  wound  in  each  oth- 
er’s arms. 

“ Now,  Bella,  shall  I confess  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Put  your  face  down  to  mine — there — so ! Bel- 
la, I love  Walter;  and — and  he  told  me  just  now 
that  he — he  loved  me.” 

At  this  juncture  Bella  behaved  most  unseemly. 
Springing  to  her  feet,  and  lifting  Fanny  as  though 
she  were  a child,  the  impulsive  Bella  danced  with 
her  arms  about  her,  clapped  her  hands,  cried  and 
laughed  at  once;  kissed  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her 
forehead ; and  then,  throwing  herself  on  the  sward, 
indulged  in  a really  joyous  cry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  clock  struck  three. 

Thomas  Preston,  the  broker,  turned  the  key  of 
his  desk,  locked  and  double-locked  his  safe,  hung 
his  overcoat  upon  his  thorny  shoulders,  and  stick- 
ing his  hat  upon  his  briery  head,  walked  into  the 
street  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say  to  the  throng : 
“ Better  not  come  near  me;  I shall  catch  you  and 
scratch  you.” 

Some  men  seem  to  have  been  bom  with  thorns 
sticking  out  all  over  them,  like  the  briers  we  find 
among  the  underbrush  of  forests.  They  lay  hold 
of  every  thing  that  comes  near  them,  scratching 
hands  and  faces  till  the  blood  conies,  and  tearing 
all  kinds  of  fabrics  into  dilapidation. 

The  broker  was  one  of  these  men.  Not  a man  to 
violate  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  thus  bring  himself 
into  disgrace ; tut  a scheming,  selfish,  money-get- 
ting, power-loving,  wicked  man:  not  a whit  the 
better  because  he  treated  his  victims  as  poachers 
do  chickens — wrung  their  necks  silently. 

The  broker  walked  briskly  along  buried  in  busi- 
ness contemplations,  came  upon  the  post-office, 
turned  abstractedly  up  the  granite  steps,  and  de- 
posited a rather  bulky  letter  in  one  of  tiie  mysteri- 
ous crevices  through  which  we  all  drop  those 
freighted  packages — all,  poor  and  rich,  loving  and 
hating. 

“A  hard  case,  a very  hard  case!”  said  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, in  lialf-audible  communion  with  his  own  self; 
“ can’t  help  it,  though.” 

“Bella,  close  the  shutters  in  about  an  hour. 
The  sun  will  be  up  then,  and  the  light  will  trouble 
him,”  said  the  nurse,  shutting  the  door  and  leaving 
the  young  girl  with  her  father. 

Oh,  the  deep  hush  of  the  sick  chamber ! Bella 
bent  over  her  father  an  instant,  watching  the  slow 
breathing  of  the  sick  man’s  slumber ; then  sat  with 
folded  hands  thinking  how  fearfully  still  it  was; 
then  gave  his  forehead  a gentle  baptism  by  the 
touch  of  her  dripping  white  hand;  smoothed  a 
wrinkle  in  the  counterpane  and  brushed  a speck 
from  the  pillow ; turned  the  leaves  of  a book  with 
a rustle  which  in  the  hush  seemed  fearfully  loud ; 
and  then  sat  still  a long  time  with  thoughts  of  dear 
father,  running  off  to  a thousand  things  besides. 

The  door  swung  slowly  and  noiselessly  open, 
and  a package  of  letters  w as  put  in  Bella’s  hand. 
They  were  her  father’s  letters — all  of  them.  So 
Bella  sat  and  waited.  Mr.  Vaughn  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  a life  of  business  that  his  phy- 
sician thought  it  best  to  allow  Bella  to  read  his 
correspondence  aloud  to  him,  even  in  the  first  days 
of  his  convalescence.  So  fixed  and  controlling  are 
life’s  habits. 

The  sick  man  stirred,  threw  an  arm  from  under 
the  covering,  and  opened  his  eyes  with  the  clear 
look  which  comes  of  refreshing  sleep. 

“ Letters,"  said  the  daughter,  holding  up  the 
package. 

“ Well,  read  them.” 

One  was  folded  small  and  tucked  in  a little 
white  envelope,  the  which  bore  the  tremulous 
chirograph}-  of  age.  From  Mr.  Vaughn’s  mother. 
Another  was  from  a stranger  making  some  curious 
request.  Others,  upon  various  business  topics. 
The  heaviest  was  opened  last.  The  very  letter  we 
saw  deposited  in  the  city  office  with  the  granite 
steps.  It  contained  a startling  story.  A story  of 
losses.  , 

* 4 1 regret  exceedingly  to  make  this  announce- 
ment, Sir,"  wrote  the  briery  broker,  “ so  unex- 
pected, so  utterly  unforeseen.  My  own  losses  are 
also  very  heavy ; heavier  than  yours.” 

“Oh,  father!  father!  dear  father!  don’t  look 
so.  Turn  to  me.  Kiss  me.  Do,  father!” 

The  sick  man  turned  his  pale  face,  with  the 
strange  fixed,  startling  eyes,  upon  his  beseeching 
daughter,  and  tried  to  look  cheerful. 

But  the  effort  was  vain ; for  the  iron  had  en- 
tered. 

The  sick  room  knew  a deeper  hush,  and  a deep- 
er shadow.  The  curtains  drooped  a little  lower, 
and  the  few  footfalls  were  very  light  and  careful,  as 
though  the  touch  of  n soft  slipper  upon  a softer  car- 
pet w-ere  a fearful  noise. 

The  doctor  came  more  gravely  in,  spoke  in  low- 
er toneft,  with  a touch  of  sympathy  in  them;  and 
when  he  said,  “ Specie  as  cheerfully  as  you  can, 
and  don’t  let  him  see  four  face  sad,”  though  the 


order  was  begun  with  cheer  in  the  voice,  it  ended 
in  a tone  which  semied  to  say,  “ Boor  child!” 

The  hush  grew  deeper  still.  The  touch  of  that 
little  hand  upon  the  pillow  was  lighter  and  lighter, 
and  when  it  crept  to  the  warm  forehead  it  lay  there 
longer  and  longer. 

One  morning,  just  at  dawn,  a human  life  went 
out  from  that  hushed  room,  leaving  Bella  alone. 

Then  friends  came  in  to  do  kindly  duties,  and 
the  hush  of  the  bedside  was  broken. 

When  the  father  died  lie  left  Bella  alone.  She 
had  clung  to  one,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  one  she, 
too,  was  buried. 

Not  till  now  had  the  child  the  least  adequate 
conception  of  the  tenacity  of  her  clinging,  nor  any 
thing  like  a consciousness  of  the  utter  lack  of  oth- 
er support  than  her  father’s  heart  and  arm.  The 
mother — Well,  it  .was  all  expressed  in 'Bella’s 
own  words : “ Mother  never  understands  me ;”  and 
so  she  had  gone  to  her  father,  and  her  father  had 
keen  her  all. 

Now,  in  her  deep  grief,  came  thoughts  of  her  fa- 
ther’s friend,  more  continuous  and  swaying,  even, 
than  the  pleasant  memories  which  had  hovered  in 
her  heart  all  along  the  time  since  lie  went  away, 
lie  was  so  earnest,  so  kind,  so  noUe.  Unconsciously 
she  had  thought  of  him,  till  he  became  the  stand- 
ard by  which  she  judged  other  men. 

Sometimes,  as  she  sat  looking  forth  from  the 
crimson-curtain  d window  of  her  little  chamber 
upon  the  moon-lit  sea,  and  hills,  and  tree-tops,  she 
would  think  of  her  father’s  friend — so  like  him, 
with  his  earnest  nature  and  wealth  of  mind — till, 
as  in  the  old-time  wanderings  across  the  fields,  ancl 
readings  by  the  sitting-room  window,  she  experi- 
enced anew  the  sensation  of  being  “enveloped, 
lifted.” 

The  only  friend  in  the  wide  world  upon  whose 
directing  hand  she  could  fully  rely  was  at  this  in--" 
stant  on  shipboard,  bounding  along  over  the  seas 
to  California;  not  forgetting  the  little  Bella  of 
months  ago,  but  putting  reins  upon  his  imagin- 
ings, and  trying  to  reason  himself  into  the  belief 
that  it  was  a very  foolish  tiling  to  wish  that  he, 
instead  of  the  handsome  sailor,  could  have  cared 
for  the  dear  child. 

The  geologist  was  not  a man  to  be  blind  to  his 
owft  emotions.  That  he  loved,  unreasonably,  but 
quite  consciously,  was  a decision  of  his  judgment. 
That  Bella  could  have  lighted  his  home  forever — 
yes,  forever,  here  and  hereafter — was  a matter  of 
consciousness  ; but  that,  if  he  could  have  done  so, 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  calling  her  to  his 
staid  and  weighty  self,  seemed  impossible.  There- 
fore Mr.  Caxton  endeavored  to  think  very  sensible 
things,  gave  her  mentally  to  Walter,  went  over 
the  seas  trying  to  imagine  her  very  happy  in  her 
betrothed.  “ God  help  us  when  we  think  we  are 
strong  1” 

We  can  not  follow  Bella  into  the  daily  duties  of 
her  village  school  of  the  first  ten  mouths — the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  life  of  trial  and  stem  discipline. 

Mr.  Caxton  is  commissioned  to  Australia,  early 
in  the  lapse  of  these  two  years  ; and  he  goes,  car- 
rying Bella  with  him,  just  as  he  carried  her  to 
California  a year  before — carrying  a memory,  a 
regret,  and  a longing. 

In  the  third  year  of  her  discipline  Bella  has 
reached  the. position  of  teacher  in  a very  select  in- 
stitution, where  the  limit  of  pupils  is  fifteen,  and 
the  price  exorbitant.  Here  but  a few  hours  of  her 
time  are  occupied,  and  her  classes  are  in  the  higher 
branches. 

At  the  close  of  this  third  year  we  may  look  in 
on  her  a moment,  just  before  she  closes  her  apart- 
ments to  go  back  to  her  old  home,  for  the  reviving 
of  its  early  associations.  A pleasant,  well-furnish- 
ed room  ; a fire  in  the  grate— just  a little,  to  bal- 
ance the  chill  of  an  early  autumn  evening.  Flow- 
ers and  books  on  the  table  ; a port-folio  of  draw- 
ings, open.  Bella,  the  student  and  worker  of  the 
last  three  years,  yet  fresh  and  buoyant,  but  with 
that  sweet  dignity  which  comes  of  chastening  such 
a springing  nature — her  face  grown  classically 
beautiful,  her  figure  just  perfected  by  the  habit  of 
command. 

At  this  instant  she  is  looking  at  a drawing — a 
face — drawn  from  memory  more  than  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Caxton,  just  returned  from  the  great  island, 
is  passing  under  her  window. 

The  geologist  reaches  his  hotel,  and  there  finds 
a letter  stating  the  death  of  a brother  in  Florida, 
and  the  need  of  his  presence. 

Passing  under  that  window  a dozen  times  a day, 
thinking  of  Bella  often  as  a long  ago  dream-friend 
many  miles  away,  perhaps  the  wife  of  the  hand- 
some sailor,  Mr.  Caxton  completes  his  arrange- 
ments for  a two  years’  absence  and  embark^for 
Florida.  Does  he  carry  Bella  as  when  he  sailed 
to  one  and  the  other  land  of  gold?  Y'es;  and  I 
suppose  he  always  will. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tiie  gray  morning  broke  slowly  upon  a village 
on  the  coast  after  a night  of  terrible  storm.  All 
night  long  the  wind  had  rushed  shrieking  over  the 
bare  bills  and  by  the  isolated  houses,  making 
rough  and  hideous  harps  of  fences,  chimneys,  and 
the  dead  limbs  of  the  few  buttonwood  trees,  whose 
leafless  trunks  yet  stood  erect  because  no  heart 
could  so  ignore  the  old  associations  as  to  put  the 
axe  to  them  and  see  them  fall.  Old  men  as  they 
met  in  the  morning  could  compare  the  storm  to  no- 
thing within  more  recent  recollection  than  thirty 
years.  Every  family  as  it  sat  around  the  break- 
fast board  wore  an  air  of  grave  quiet,  as  though 
each  heart  were  busy  with  pictures  of  those  sad 
scenes  with  which  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  are  so 
familiar. 

Bella  had  been  the  first  to  descry  a small  black 
speck  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  coming  into  view 
and  then  receding,  but  growing  larger  and  more 
constant  as  the  morning  grew.  The  roar  of  ocean 
in  a storm  having  been  no  part  of  her  lullaby  in 
the  last  three  years,  she  could  not  sleep;  and  be- 
cause the  brown  house  stood  apart  from  the  rest  on 
elevated  ground,  her  watchings  from  the  window 
had  been  thus  rewarded.  Fanny  saw  it  next,  for 


she  was  watching  elsewhere.  Walter  had  sailed 
from  a home  port  only  a day  or  two  since ; he  was 
in  the  merchant  service  now. 

Though  the  waves  rolled  thundering  to  the 
shore,  and  the  storm  was  yet  wild,  Fanny  found 
her  wav  to  the  brown  house  early  in  the  day,  leav- 
ing her  little  boy  in  charge  of  a neighbor’s  daugh- 
ter. Fanny  and  Bella  sat  together,  saying  little  ; 
Fanny  very  anxious,  and  Bella  uuder  a mysterious 
pressure. 

The  speck  grew  larger.  Slowly  but  surely  it 
tumbled  in  toward  the  land  a maslless  hulk.  As 
the  morningwore  on  groups  of  men  gathered  on 
the  highland  between  tbe  brown  house  and  t ho 
shore,  watching  the  curved  outlines  and  beautiful 
proportions  of  tbe  half-sentient  thing  to  which  the 
sometimes  kindly  shores  must  give  a rough  wel- 
come now.  Women  congregated  at  the  brown 
house  aiul  watched  from  the  chamber  windows. 
And  still  the  gale  blew  wildly;  and  the  billows 
held  their  winding  sheets  aloft  a moment,  then 
spread  them  on  the  shelving  sand.  The  ship  came 
on  as  gracefully  as  though  her  march  were  not  to 
death,  rolling  her  bright  green  sea-floor  into  view 
with  every  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a wave. 

There  were  men  on  board.  There  were  signals 
of  distress — sad  sights  to  the  groups  of  powerless 
men  and  weeping  women.  She  approaches  nearer. 
The  women  forget  the  storm  and  are  hurried  by  a 
kind  of  anguished  impulse  to  the  shore.  Nearer 
— nearer — nearer — she  strikes — is  buried  in  foam — 
rises  lion-like,  shaking  her  sea-green  mane — strikes 
again— bursts  into  fragments. 

Here  and  there  a human  form  struggles  into 
view  upon  a piece  of  the  broken  ship.  Now  one 
is  thrown  violently  up  the  clifF,  stunned,  and  car- 
ried back  by  tiie  retreating  wave  to  struggle  never 
again.  Men  and  women  rush  to  the  verge  of  the 
ocean;  but  what  can  mortals  do?  For  such  as 
strike  against  the  cliff  there  is  no  hope.  A few, 
clinging  to  a single  timber,  are  carried  near  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine.  The  cruel  billows  play  with 
them  theie  during  an  eternity  of  minutes  and  then, 
as  if  willing  to  spare  a few  poor  fellows,  push  them 
within  the  rocky  sides  upon  the  level  floor.  And 
there  they  all  lie  motionless  as  dead. 

The  villagers,  with  that  stern,  earnest  look 
which  the  powerless  brave  wear  in  the  presence  of 
death  and  danger,  gather  the  four  in  their  strong 
arms,  and  place  them  on  a patch  of  green-sward  a 
little  up  the  ravine.  But  long  ere  this  Fanny  has 
given  a muffled  cry  of  hope  and  anguish  as  she  rec- 
ognizes the  still  features  of  the  handsome  sailor  of 
a few  years  since — her  husband — the  father  of  her 
boy.  And  so  it  was  his  ship  that  had  been  swept 
by  the  tempest,  and  all  through  the  long,  wild 
morning  had  rolled  fearfully  in  to  the  death-wield- 
ing shore. 

These  men  and  women  of  the  coast  were  too  fa- 
miliar with  such  scenes  to  be  at  loss.  Each  of  the 
bodies  was  taken  by  a few  of  the  most  experienced, 
subjected  to  tests  of  life,  and  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  means  which  a long  sea-home  had  taught 
to  use  so  well.  There  were  reversings  of  position, 
dialings,  pressures  upon  the  chest.  One — a lad  of 
eighteen — came  to  himself  at  once,  after  a little 
care.  At  last,  after  long  and  patient  trial,  Walter 
gave  a gasping  groan,  the  first  sure  sign  of  the  re- 
turn of  life;  and  Fanny,  bursting  for  tbe  first  time 
into  tears,  threw  herself  frantically  upon  the  body 
of  her  husband.  Even  the  strange,  distressful 
sounds  had  a music  in  them — the  music  of  return- 
ing life. 

An  hour  passed,  and  yet  the  two  remaining  bodies 
gave  no  hopeful  signs.  Another  hour  was  almost 
gone,  and  the  efforts  of  the  most  sanguine  began  to 
lose  their  vigor.  Only  had  they  been  so  long  con- 
tinued because  of  the  entreaties  of  the  women,  to 
whom  these  strangers  were  types  of  fathers,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  on  other  shores,  needing  the  toil 
which  was  theirs  to  bestow  to-day — the  effort 
which  might  result  in  a resurrection.  The  men 
ceased  ; but  Bella,  watching,  had  detected  a little 
sign — at  least  she  thought  so — and  she  entreated 
earnestly  for  another  brief  endeavor.  Thus  one  of 
them  was  saved.  Then  the  efforts  were  increased 
and  the  time  extended,  but  to  no  avail.  The  oth- 
er never  woke. 

That  afternoon  the  brown  house  held  them  all. 
In  the  night-time  Bella  and  Fanny  sat  by  the  dead 
in  that  subdued  converse  which  befits  a presence  so 
august.  On  the  morrow  the  body  was  taken  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  given  to  sleep  in 
the  cemetery  of  its  city  home. 

“Walter,  what  was  this  man’s  name?”  asked 
Bella’s  old  friend,  the  physician. 

“A  passenger,  going  to  the  vicinity  of  Tallahas- 
see, to  take  charge  of  a plantation  which  had  fallen 
to  him  somewhere.  I believe  he  was  a broker.” 

“ What  was  his  name  ?” 

“ Mr. — it  sounds  like  Tresley.” 

“ Preston  ?” 

“ Y’es,  that’s  it !— Preston.” 

As  he  rode  homeward,  the  old  man  murmured  to 
himself,  “ Poor  child  ! she  little  thinks  that  she  has 
been  toiling  and  watching  by  the  body  of  her  fa- 
ther’s murderer ! Murder  I call  it.” 

It  was  a strange  coincidence — a very  strange 
coincidence — that  it  w’as  Walter’s  ship  in  which 
the  geologist  had  taken  passage ; and  thus  the 
Providence  “ which  shapes  our  ends”  had  thrown 
these  three  together,  upon  the  shore  within  the  old 
ravine.  And  Bella  and  Fanny  had  been  brought 
to  meet  them  there. 

Three  years  of  trial  had  brought  into  full  blos- 
som the  germ  of  high  womanhood  which  Mr.  Cax- 
ton had  found  in  little  Bella,  and  worshiped  ever 
since,  despite  himself.  As  he  saw  her  now  there 
were  no  misgivings  lest  she  should  find  no  genial, 
matching  spirit  in  his  staid  and  weighty  self.  So 
he  told  lier  a story  of  three  years’  length  ; and  Bel- 
la, looking  back,  sawr  for  the  first  time  that  the 
mvsterv  of  her  emotions  was  no  mystery  at  all. 
And  while  they  walked  hand  in  hand  through  the 
world  the'gravity  of  the  one  was  seen  to  break  oft- 
en into  ripples,  and  the  buoyancy  of  tbe  other  to 
carry  wirrii-iUajs^Kenglh.aniL.sense  which  added  to 
its  dianuma  Bglrt  roe  welgafinesB  of  gold. 
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months  he  held  his 
court.  At  length, 
the  Austrians  and 
their  despotic  allies 
having  begun  to 
crush  out  revolu- 
tion, Pius  was  re- 
stored by  the  French 
and  Neapolitans.  — 
Ever  since  then  ho 
has  been  upheld  on 
his  throne  by  a 
French  army.  Were 
the  French  to  leave 
Rome  the  old  man’s 
head  would  not  be 
safe  for  an  instant. 

It  is  due  to  truth 
to  say  tiiat,  since  his 
restoration  to  power, 
Pope  Pio  Nono  has 
evinced  very  little 
of  the  spirit  which 
once  won  for  him  the 
good-will  of  liberal 
men  throughout  the 
world.  Prior  to  1859 
his  rule  was  despot- 
ic, and  as  inefficient 
as  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors;  robbe- 
ry  was  an  everyday 
matter  in  the  Papal 
States;  murder  was 
common ; and  the 
jails,  which  contain- 
ed but  few  assassins 
and  thieves,  were 
crammed  with  re- 
spectable persons  ac- 
cused of  political  of- 
fenses. When  the 
war  broke  out  the 
sympathies  of  the 
Pope  were  openly 
manifested  on  the 
side  of  tyranny  and 
foreign  domination; 
Pius  was  an  Austri- 
an to  the  backbone. 
Hailing  from  heaven 
above,  he  could  not, 
of  course,  be  expect- 
ed to  share  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Romans 
about  Italian  na- 
tionality’. It  need- 
ed more  watchful- 
ness than  ever,  on 
the  part  of  the 
French  General,  to 
prevent  the  Pope’s 
subjects  sacking  the 
Vatican. 

When  the  war 
ended,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  pro- 
posed an  Italian 
Confederation,  with 
the  Pope  at  its  head. 
To  this  Pius  agreed ; 


The  public  will  be  glad  to  have  a portrait  of  the 
p0DC  and  of  General  Lamoriciere,  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  the  news  from  Europe,  and  whose 
career  appears  at  length  to  be  drawing  to  a sudden 

C'°Po’pe  p;us  the  Ninth  was  born  at  Senegalia  in 
1792  and  is  consequently  at  the  present  time  about 
68  years  old.  His  family  was  ancient  and  wealthy ; 
bis'  name  is  Mastai  Ferretti.  In  early  youth  he 
Was  destined  for  the  army,  and  it  is  said — though 
this  has  been  denied — that  he  served  some  time  in 
a regiment  of  dragoons.  However  this  be,  he  fell 
in  love,  when  a very  young  man,  with  a beautiful 
English  girl,  who  refused  to  marry  him  unless  he 
would  become  a Protestant.  Declining  to  pay  this 
price  for  a wife,  and  unable  to  bear  the  mortifica- 
tion of  losing  her  he  loved,  Mastai  resigned  his 
commission,  entered  the  Church,  and  won  golden 
opinions  by  his  fervor,  zeal,  and  intelligence.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  he  was  dispatched  to  Chili  to  re- 
organize the  Church  there,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  revolution.  This  mission  he 
fulfilled  with  such  success  that,  on  his  return,  he 
was  intrusted  with  an  important  post  in  the  Gov* 
emment  at  Rome.  He  shortly  afterward  became 
Papal  nuncio  at  Naples.  There  he  won  no  little 


which  he  displayed  toward  the  sick ; the  cholera 
was  raging  among  the  lazaroni,  and  many  priests, 
overcome  by  terror,  refused  to  perform  their  offices 
to  the  dying.  Mastai  not  only  spent  his  whole 
time  at  the  bedside  of  the  sufferers,  but  sold  his 
plate  and  carriages,  and  devoted  the  money  to  their 
use;  preferring,  as  he  said,  “to  walk  on  foot  so 
long  as  the  poor  of  Jesus  were  dying  in  the  streets.” 

Under  Gregory  XVI.  Mastai  Ferretti,  who  had 
been  appointed  a cardinal,  administered  the  diocese 
of  I mol  a,  in  the  Romagna,  and  by  his  skill  and 
conciliatory  policy  contrived  to  soothe  much  of  the 
discontent  which  prevailed  in  that  region.  On 
Gregory’s  death  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  as- 
sist at  the  conclave  which  was  to  elect  a new  Pope. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  Gregory’s  suc- 
cessor was  to  be  Cardinal  Lambruschini ; Cardinal 
Ferretti  was  one  of  the  scrutineers.  On  the  third 
ballot  he  was  elected  Pope.  His  excitement  when, 
as  scrutineer,  he  made  the  astounding  discovery, 
was  so  great  that  he  fainted. 

As  Pope,  Pius  IX.  commenced  his  career  nobly. 
He  liberated  the  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
who  had  been  thrown  into  jail  by  Gregory.  He 
reformed  many  departments  of  the  Government. 
He  encouraged  the  national  Italian  feeling.  He 
spoke  openly  against  the  Austrian  domination.  So 
novel  a stand  for  the  head  of  the  Church  attracted 
the  world’s  attention.  Pius  became  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  Europe,  and  the  excitable  Italian  peo- 
ple ripened  for  revolt.  The  French  revolution  of 
1848  kindled  the  flame.  Then  Pius  tried  to  stein 
the  tide  by  reactionary  measures.  It  was  too  late. 
He  refused  to  be  a party  to  any  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings, and  appointed  the  most  unpopular  noble 
in  Rome — Count  Rossi — to  be  his  Prime  Minister. 
It  wa3  fatal.  The  Romans  rose,  murdered  Rossi, 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
imprisoned  the  Pope,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  fly, 
some  time  afterward,  in  the  disguise  of  a Bavarian 
valet. 

He  made  his  escape  to  Gaeta,  where  for  some 


but.  with  senile  fatuity  insisted  that,  before  any 
new  arrangement  were  made,  foreign  troops  should 
invade  the  revolted  Romagna,  and  reduce  to  sub- 
mission those  of  his  subjects  who,  disgusted  by  the 
crimes  of  his  government,  and  especially  the  mas- 
sacre of  Perugia,  had  expelled  his  legates  and  de- 
clared their  independence.  This  was  too  much 
even  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  — far  too  much 
for  Louis  Napoleon.  The  request  of  the  Pope  was 
civilly  declined.  Upon  which  the  old  man  refused 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Confederation. 

On  New-Year’s  Eve  Napoleon  wrote  the  Pope  a 
wise,  calm,  and  temperate  letter,  advising  him  to 
submit  to  fate,  and  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Romagna.  On  New-Year’s  Day,  Pius,  in 
his  speech  to  the  French  general,  called  Napoleon 
a hj-pocrite,  and  all  the  other  hard  words  lie  could 
remember. 

The  next  steps  in  the  drama  are  fresh  in  our 
readers’  memory.  When  Garibaldi  invaded  Sicily 
the  Pope  was  furious,  and  fulminated  a manifesto 
against  him,  which  was  laughed  at.  When  Cala- 
bria was  invaded  the  Pope  began  to  quake,  and 
implored  protection  from  the  neighboring  powers. 
It  was  too  late.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  hear  that 
nothing  remains  to  thf  infatuated  old  man  but  the 
port  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  the  city  of  Rome — and 
these  he  will  not  probably  hold  many  weeks. 

General  Lamoricihre,  the  soldier  of  fortune  who 
took  the  command  of  the  Pope’s  army  last  year, 
is,  as  his  name  indicates,  a Frenchman  by  birth. 
A few  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  galaxy  of  Afri- 
can generals  who  were  the  support  of  the  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe.  He  had  risen,  without  friends 
or  patrons,  from  the  rank  of  Sous-limtenant  to  that 
of  General  of  Division,  and  was,  with  Cavaignac 
and  Changarnier,  the  idol  of  the  soldiers.  He  was 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  ever  risking  his  life  for  a 
trifle,  and  performing  exploits  which  caused  those 
who  witnessed  them  to  hold  their  breath  with  hor- 
ror and  suspense.  At  the  revolution  of  February, 
Lamoriciere  vainly  endeavored  to  stem  the  popu-  j 


lar  movement  by  establishing  a Reform  ministry : 
when  he  discovered  that  it  was  too  late  he  threw 
himself  into  the  republican  ranks,  and  became  one 
of  the  popular  leaders  of  the  party.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  took  a leading  part 
in  the  debates,  declaring  himself  an  ardent  repub- 
lican. In  1851  he  was  one  of  those  who  evinced  a 
desire  to  rule  or  ruin,  and  was  accordingly  includ- 
ed in  the  list  of  the  proscribed  at  the  coup  d'etat  of 
the  2d  December.  With  Changarnier,  he  subse- 
quently availed  himself  of  the  Emperor’s  permis- 
sion to  seek  an  exile  abroad. 

For  some  years  afterward  the  world  heard  little 
of  Lamoriciere.  It  was  understood  that  he  had  be- 
come very  pious,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
prayer,  fasting,  and  superstitious  rites.  lie  did 
penance  for  his  sins,  offered  vows  to  saints,  and 
attended  church  daily.  He  was  in  this  holy  frame 
of  mind  when  the  war  in  Italy  broke  out.  The 
Pope,  in  the  last  distress,  bethought  himself  of  La- 
moricicre,  and  appealed  to  him  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  army.  The  saint-soldier  consented, 
and  for  the  last  V’ear  has  been  endeavoring,  with 
pretty  poor  success  apparently,  to  make  a respect- 
able army  out  of  the  assemblage  of  miserable  rag- 
amuffins who  constitute  the  Pope’s  defenders.  We 
have  the  measure  of  success  lie  has  obtained  in  the 
report  of  the  late  engagement  in  Umbria.  General 
Lamoriciere  himself  is  reported  to  bo  on  his  way  to 
this  country. 


IIAIR-J5KEADTII  ESCAPES. 

If  any  one  over  whom  some  years  of  the  journey 
of  life  have  passed  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
back  along  the  road  he  has  traveled,  and  count  up 
the  narrow  chances  he  has  run  of  being  extin- 
guished like  a half-burned  candle — the  lucky  es- 
capes he  has  made — it  will  go  far  toward  convinc- 
ing him  of  a superintending  Providence  over  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  states  and  worlds.  The  hairs 
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of  our  head  are  numbered,  says  the  Good  Book. 
“There’s  a Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,”  says 
the  great  poet ; and  though  we  are  not  always 
saved — though  fatal  casualties  are  constantly  oc- 
curring, still  the  cases  in  which  we  are  unexpect- 
edly rescued  from  impending  dangers,  when  the 
chances  seemea  all  against  us,  often  by  the  inter- 
position of  some  siight  circumstance  no  weightier 
than  a straw,  are  enough  to  give  immense  point 
and  force  to  the  proposition,  and  to  render  the  con- 
clusion all  but  inevitable.  Tlis  exceptional  cases 
where  lire,  flood,  and  slaughter  are  allowed  to  take 
their  course,  we  can  not  judge.  Why  one  is  taken 
and  another  left  — why  one  man  perishes  by  the 
prick  of  a pin  or  the  sting  of  a gnat,  while  another 
is  riddled  with  bullets  and  lives — belongs  to  a 
realm  of  causes  and  motives  quite  beyond  our  ken. 

Surrounded  on  all  hands  bv  dense  substances, 
as  earth,  wood,  and  iron,  the  human  body  which 
must  resist  them  is  by  their  side  as  the  frailest 
of  textures.  Our  soft  parts  mar  like  the  rose-leaf; 
our  hard  parts  fracture  like  porcelain.  Seas,  riv- 
ers, and  streamlets  ebb,  and  flow,  and  course  their 
Way  in  every  part  of  us ; throng  conduits  with 
gossamer  banks,  in  which  a bodkin  would  open  a 
fatal  leak.  We  sustain  within  ourselves  a com- 
plete system  of  pipes  and  reservoirs  for  supply, 
and  another  for  drainage;  with  the  most  extens- 
ive, complex,  and  perfect  system  of  telegraph 
wires,  delicate  as  frost-threads,  ever  devised. 
These  rivers,  reservoirs,  and  wires  are  also  loco- 
motive. We  are  constantly  in  action ; liable  to 
break  against  each  other,  and  to  be  broken  or  con- 
sumed by  the  harder,  stronger  elements  about  us. 
Brick  and  stone  war  on  us  at  every  step.  Water 
threatens  us  below,  the  thunder-bolt  above,  and 
fire  on  every  side.  A slight  fall,  a slip  on  a stair, 
is  enough  to  break  a leg  or  the  neck  ; a flying  mis- 
sile will  part  the  skull ; a straw  will  put  out  an 
eye,  and  even  pierce  the  brain  ; a pocket-knife,  or 
less,  will  open  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  heart  and 
let  out  the  life.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  man- 
age to  exist  at  all ; and  yet  not  a few  pass  on  to 
old  age,  threescore  and  ten,  running  the  gauntlet, 
as  it  were,  between  rocks  and  whirlpools  on  the 
one  side,  and  flames  and  whirlwinds  on  the  other, 
without  serious  damage  from  casualty  or  disease, 
to  the  natural  end  of  life. 

A friend  at  our  elbow  furnishes  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing role  of  chances — of  exposures  and  escapes — 
in  his  own  case.  Others,  whose  sphere  of  action 
has  been  wider  and  more  various  by  held  and  flood, 
will  be  able  to  exhibit  a more  startling  record ; 
but  this  is  sufficiently  in  point : 

1.  Still-born,  and  restored  to  animation,  not  by 
the  thunder  of  rejoicing  cannon,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  3'ounger  Napoleon,  but  by  being  soused  in  a 
tub  of  cold  water. 

2.  A permanent  fracture  of  the  sternum,  at  the 
age  of  a few  months — cause  unknown — entailing  a 
Weakness  of  the  chest  for  main’  years. 

3.  At  two  years  or  thereabouts — dates  only  ap- 
proximately correct — -just  escaped  being  crushed 
under  a falling  chimney. 

4.  At  three,  left  temporal  bone  laid  bare  by  a 
fall.  Skull  escaped  fracture. 

5.  Same  year,  recovered  from  a dangerous  epi- 
demic fever,  of  which  one  or  two  of  the  family 
died. 

6.  At  four,  escaped  from  a surge  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, with  slight  scalds  on  face  and  chest. 

7.  At  five,  collar-bone  fractured  by  a fall. 

8.  At  six,  severe  blow  in  the  abdomen  from  an 
axe,  whicli  flew  out  of  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
but  fortunately  struck  with  its  head  instead  of  the 
sharp  bit. 

9.  At  seven,  half  killed  by  the  breaking  of  a 
rope  swing.  Taken  up  senseless.  Same  year, 
choked  by  a button  in  the  throat.  Escaped,  as  it 
were,  at  the  last  gasp. 

10.  At  eight,  left  ankle  joint  laid  open  with  an 
axe.  Limb  in  great  danger,  but  saved.  Fol- 
lowed, a year  or  two  later,  by  a like,  but  less  se- 
vere injury  to  right  ankle  joint. 

11.  At  nine,  blow  on  tlie  back  of  the  head  from 
a stick  of  wood,  so  severe  as  to  separate  the  sutures 
•f  the  skull  on  both  sides  of  the  head. 

12.  At  ten,  wound  in  the  knee  from  a knife, 
which  penetrated  the  joint. 

13.  At  eleven,  blow  from  a handspike  on  the 
temple.  Taken  up  for  dead.  Skull  probably 
fractured. 

14.  At  twelve,  the  extreme  of  mortal  illness, 
lasting  for  months.  Was  supposed  dying — dad. 
Relieved  at  the  last  moment  spontaneously,  with- 
out visible  cause.  Recovery  slow,  partial,  pro- 
tracted through  manj"  years. 

15.  At  fifteen,  over  Greek  and  Latin,  suffering 
all  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia. 

16.  At  nineteen,  threatened  with  total  loss  of 
sight  from  acute  disease  of  the  eyes.  Recovery 
long  and  tedious. 

17.  At  twenty,  life  in  danger  on  one  of  our  in- 
land seas  from  a hurricane,  or  blow.  Escaped, 
after  some  twenty  hours  of  exposure. 

18.  Same  year,  attacked  by  an  armed  ruffian  in 
the  woods.  Bluffed  him  off  by  temporizing  and 
the  exhibition  of  a firm  front. 

19.  At  twenty-one,  escaped  with  life  by  the 
breadth  of  a single  hair,  in  a freshet  on  one  of  our 
large  Western  rivers.  Same  year,  set  upon  by  a 
company  of  drunken  savages  in  the  night.  Es- 
caped by  flight,  after  a hot  pursuit.  Also,  same 
year,  stood  the  flash  of  a Virginia  gentleman’s 
knife;  who  finally  thought  better  of  it,  and  ex- 
cused the  lie  uncourteously  given  him,  on  the 
score  of  the  deficiencies  of  a Northern  education. 
Also,  farther,  same  year,  overturned  and  thrown 
down  a precipice  in  the  night.  Escaped  with 
scarce  a scratch,  though  buried  under  the  wheels 
and  timbers  of  the  carriage,  which  was  broken  in 
fragments. 

20.  At  twenty-two,  lungs  broken  down.  Mu- 
cous suppurations,  slight  hemorrhages,  and  an  ar- 
ray of  bronchial  difficulties,  extending  through  a 
period  of  a dozen  years.  Chances  frequently,  to 
appearance,  not  worth  a mill. 

21.  At  thirty-five,  grown  wise  and  prudent.  Doc- 
tors and  their  drugs  dismissed  long  ago.  Health 
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tolerable ; and  at  forty  pretty  well  established. 
Lungs  sound;  stomach  ditto;  limbs  ditto;  not- 
withstanding all  accidents,  imprudences,  and  fol- 
lies. 

Our  friend  closes  his  valuable  paper  of  chances 
with  a blessing  on  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae — the 
curative  power  of  nature — in  which,  no  doubt,  lie 
would  include  the  protecting  care  of  Providence. 

'Hie  accidents  that  make  their  mark,  that  leave 
their  scar  on  us,  we  remember;  but  how  many 
dangers  there  are  that  pass  us  by,  near  enough  to 
whisper  in  our  ears,  which  we  never  think  of  a sec- 
ond time ; and  how  many  others  that  hover  over 
us,  and  fly  all  about  us,  that  we  never  see — the 
pestilence,  the  tottering  wall,  the  stray  bullet,  the 
electric  charge,  the  gaping  plank,  the  unseen  mis- 
sile, the  threatened  blow ; when  somebody  suspects 
we  have  money,  or  mistakes  us  in  the  night  for 
somebody’s  enemy  ? None  of  all  these  do  we  ever 
record,  and  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  know  of  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  inoral  dangers.  Many  we  fall 
Into— in  our  weakness,  yield  to  them — but  bow  < 
many  thousands  we  escape  by  the  merest  chance 
in  the  world — by  some  happy  diversion  in  our  fa- 
vor— an  unexpected  interruption,  a flashing  mem- 
ory or  thought — which  starts,  and  braces  us  up, 
and  glees  us  the  mastery,  when  the  weight  of  a 
feather  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale  would  have 
insured  our  defeat  ? 


MORBID  MEMORY. 

Turkic  are  very  few  thoughtful  persons  to  whom 
the  question  has  not  presented  itself,  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  operation  of  that  extraordinary 
psychological  phenomenon,  memory?  With  a 
very  slight  effort  of  will  we  are  enabled  to  recall, 
at  a moment’s  notice,  long  past  events  with  start- 
ling vividness.  We  fold  up  and  ©arty  in  our  cere- 
brum the  scenes  and  incidents  of  years  of  trav- 
el ; we  summon  at  will  the  faces  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  been  seen  by  us  only  for  a mo- 
ment; we  invert  our  mental  vision,  and  there  upon 
the  tablet  of  the  brain  we  see,  as  vividly  as  in  a 
camera,  the  groupings  of  scenes  that  have  occurred 
in  eventful  periods  of  our  lives.  How  are  all  these 
myriads  of  images  written  upon  the  gray  matter 
of  the  brain,  and  so  ordered,  sorted,  and  grouped 
that  we  can  select  exactly  those  we  want  from  the 
immense  store,  without  disturbing  the  remain- 
der ? Inscrutable  as  the  mystery  seems  to  be,  we 
may  yet  gather  some  light  from  a study  of  the 
same  phenomena  in  a state  of  disease.  A very 
valuable,  practical  work*  has  just  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Winslow  (whose  researches  in  the 
science  of  mental  and  cerebral  pathology  are  so 
well  known),  some  chapters  of  which  on  morbid 
conditions  of  memory  open  to  the  general  reader 
entirely  new  ground. 

Dr.  Winslow  is  a thorough  believer  in  the  inde- 
structibility of  mental  impressions.  Ideas  once 
registered  in  the  brain  can  never,  he  believes,  be 
effaced  ; they  may  be  latent  for  the  better  part  of 
a lifetime,  masked  by  succeeding  ideas,  but  under 
certain  conditions  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  re- 
appear in  all  their  magical  freshness.  But  how 
account  for  the  persistence  of  memory,  if  the  very 
tablet  of  the  brain,  in  common  with  other  portions 
of  the  body,  is  continually  undergoing  change, 
and  within  a certain  time  is  most  certainly  entire- 
13’  renewed  ? How  remember,  if  the  very  remem- 
brancer is  annihilated  ? In  order  to  explain  this 
apparent  difficulty,  Dr.  Winslow  points  to  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  family  peculiarities 
are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
A certain  stamp  of  feature  given  by  one  member 
of  a family  will  continue  through  a long  descent, 
as  we  may  see  in  man}’  a portrait  galler}' ; na}r, 
little  peculiarities,  such  as  moles,  twists  of  the  fin- 
gers, a drooping  of  the  eyelids,  seem  quite  persist- 
ent. Some  persons,  for  instance,  will  have  certain 
marks  on  their  nails,  which,  however  cut  off,  will 
coutinue  to  perpetuate  themselves  to  the  latest 
moment  of  life.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  in 
the  process  of  growth  the  old  and  decaying  parti- 
cle is  succeeded  b}’  a new  particle  exactl}*  corre- 
sponding with  itself.  The  newer  vesicle  of  the 
brain,  thus  stamped  with  a certain  image,  is  suc- 
ceeded b}’  a new  generation  of  vesicles  as  certain- 
13’  a copy  of  that  which  went  before  them  as  a pho- 
tograph is  a duplicate  of  that  which  it  images.  In 
this  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  as- 
similative power  of  the  blood,  the  brain  is  alway  s 
changing,  but  in  a state  of  health  is  ever  change- 
less, and  the  ideas  impinged  upon  it  remain  inef- 
faceable. But  when  disease  commences,  it  is  easi- 
ly understood  what  vagaries  may  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  memory.  Dr.  Winslow’s  work  pre- 
sents us  with  some  most  extraordinary  examples 
of  the  aberrations  thus  taking  place,  which 
amount  to  psychological  curiosities  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that,  in  the  gradual  decay  of  memory  in  old 
age,  the  images  of  our  youth  seem  revived  within 
us. 

The  ideas  stamped  upon  the  brain  in  carl}’3’outh, 
although  long  apparently  forgotten,  come  back 
with  the  tottering  step  of  second  childhood ; but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  affections 
of  the  brain  the  memory  retreats  front  us  in  a se- 
quential manner.  Thus,  an  Italian  gentleman  re- 
siding in  New  York,  ary}  who  had  acquired  the 
French  and  then  the  English  language,  happen- 
ing to  be  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  it  was  ob- 
served that  in  the  commencement  of  his  illness  he 
spoke  the  tongue  lie  had  learned  last,  the  French 
in  the  middle  of  his  disease,  but  his  native  tongue 
at  the  termination  of  his  life.  It  is  invariably  tlie 
case,  that  our  last  pra}’ers  are  delivered  in  our  na- 
tive tongue,  notwithstanding  that  we  may  have 
disused  it  for  a long  period  of  time.  It  is  also  ob- 
servable that,  in  man}’  cases  where  the  memor}’ 
of  ,-ecent  events  had  been  replaced  by  those  of  earl}’ 
life  in  persons  suffering  from  illness,  on  tlie  recov- 
er}’ of  health  tlie  order  of  things  was  reversed,  re- 
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cent  events  recurring  to  the  mind  to  the  utter  ob- 
livion of  older  memories,  the  one  replacing  the 
other  with  the  regularity  of  a dissolving  view. 
But  a still  more  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
brain  is  that  which  Dr.  Winslow  points  out,  in 
which  the  loss  of  memory  is  total,  consequent  upon 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Many  cases  of  this  kind 
have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  man 
has  been  reduced  to  that  of  a young  child,  and  all 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  youth  has  had  to  be 
acquired  afresh;  or,  more  singular  still,  a double 
state  of  knowledge  has  been  set  up  in  the  same 
person  ! For  instance,  a young  lady,  whose  mem- 
ory was  well  stored  and  capacious,  suddenly  fell 
asleep ; on  awaking  it  was  discovered  that  she  had 
lost  every  iota  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  that 
her  mind  was  reduced  to  a perfect  blank.  With 
great  effort  she  was  gradually  mastering,  as  a 
child  would  do,  the  first  lessons  of  youth,  when 
she  suddenly  fell  into  a sound  sleep,  on  awaking 
from  which  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  recov- 
ered her  old  state  of  knowledge.  The  old  and  new 
states  alternated  with  each  other;  atone  moment 
she  was  tlie  accomplished  woman,  at  another  she 
possessed  the  mental  calibre  of  a child ; in  the  old 
state  she  wrote  a beautiful  hand,  in  the  new  a 
cramped  stiff  character,  such  as  children  do.  In 
this  extraordinary  condition  she  remained  for  four 
years;  a double  mind,  as  it  were,  took  possession 
of  her,  she  being  conscious  only  of  the  state  she 
may  have  happened  to  have  been  in  at  the  time. 

In  others,  again,  the  loss  of  memory  is  confined 
to  particular  letters.  Dr.  Greaves  relates  a case 
of  a farmer  who,  subsequent  to  a paralytic  fit,  lost 
the  names  of  substantives  and  proper  names,  lie 
perfectly  recollected,  however,  the  initial  letter  of 
any  substantive  or  proper  name  he  wished  to  talk 
about,  but  the  word  itself  would  not  be  recalled. 
In  order  to  help  himself  in  this  difficulty,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  with  him  a manuscript  list 
of  those  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
about;  and  these  he  arranged  in  an  alphabetical 
manner,  which  lie  carried  about  with  him,  and 
used  as  follows:  if  he  wished  to  ask  any  thing 
about  a cow,  before  he  commenced  the  sentence,  lie 
turned  to  the  letter  C,  and  looked  out  for  the  word 
Cow,  and  kept  his  finger  and  eye  on  the  word  un- 
til lie  had  finished  the  sentence.  This  partial  loss 
of  memory  is  often  the  consequence  of  paralysis ; 
sometimes  a singular  transposition  of  letters  is  the 
only  abnormal  sign  noticed.  Dr.  Winslow,  for 
instance,  mentions  the  case  of  a gentleman  who 
invariably  reversed  their  order;  for  instance,  he 
always  said  puc  for  cup,  and  guni  for  mug. 

Sudden  concussions  of  the  brain  arising  from  ex- 
ternal injury  sometimes  produce  a total  loss  of 
consciousness  for  a greater  or  lesser  space  of  time. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  upon  recovery  the 
mind  immediately  recurs  to  the  last  action  or 
thought  it  was  employed  upon  before  its  powers 
were  suspended,  and  endeavors  to  continue  its  ac- 
tion. A little  girl,  engaged  in  play  with  some 
companion,  happened  to  fall  and  injure  her  head 
while  catching  a toy  that  was  thrown  to  her.  For 
ten  hours  she  was  totally  unconscious ; upon  open- 
ing her  eyes,  however,  she  immediately  jumped  to 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  assuming  the  action  of 
catching,  exclaimed,  “ Where  is  it  ? where  did  you 
throw  it  ?”  A more  singular  instance  still  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  brain  will  catch  up  and  con- 
tinue its  last  train  of  thought,  even  after  a consid- 
erable lapse  of  time,  is  the  following:  “A  British 
captain,  while  giving  orders  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  his  ship  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a shot,  and  immediately  became  sense- 
less. He  was  taken  borne,  and  removed  to  Green- 
wich Hospital,  where  for  fifteen  months  he  evinced 
no  sign  of  intelligence.  He  was  then  trephined  ; 
and  immediately  upon  the  operation  being  per- 
formed, consciousness  returned,  and  he  immediate- 
ly began  busying  himself  to  see  the  orders  carried 
out  that  he  had  given  during  the  battle  fifteen 
months  previously.  The  clock-work  of  the  brain, 
unaware  that  it  had  stopped,  upon  being  set  going 
again,  pointed  to  the  exact  minute  at  which  it  had 
left  off 
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Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 


Wat  SEVILLE,  Me.,  Sept.  15,  1SC0.. 

Messrs.  Joseth  Burnett  & Co. : Dear  Sirs— I deem  it 
but  just  to  state  to  you  some  of  the  benefits  1 have  derived 
from  the  use  of  your  Cocoaine.  Twelve  years  ago  I had  the 
typhus  fever ; after  my  recovery  I found  myself  troubled 
with  an  irritation  of  the  scalp,  which  had  continued  to  an- 
noy me  very  much,  and  to  alleviate  it  I had  failed  to  find  a 
remedy. 

llaving  seen  your  Cocoaine  advertised,  I purchased  a bot- 
tle only  for  the  purpose  of  a hair  dressing ; but  to  my  sur- 
prise, it  has  entirely  removed  the  irritation  of  so  long  stand- 
ing. Deriving  so  much  benefit  from  it3  use,  I have  recom- 
mended it  to  several  of  my  friends,  who  were  afflicted  in 
the  same  way,  and  it  has  wholly  eradicated  the  disease. 


JOSEPH  HILL,  JR. 


Illustrated  Phrenological 

ALMANAC  FOR  1801. 

Contains — Names  of  all  the  Organ? ; Edw.  C.  Bunnell,  with 
Portrait;  Chauncey  Vibbard,  with  Likeness ; Prof.  Olmsted, 
with  Portrait ; Lord  Elgin,  with  Portrait;  James  Stephens, 
Wife  Poisoner;  Mary  Shumar — Health;  S.  J.  M’Reynolds 
— all  Mind ; Lowell  Mason,  Musician ; Rev.  J.  8.  Harden, 
Wife  Poisoner;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Superintendent  of  Schools ; 
Prof.  Groux,  Numismatist;  Henry  Wells,  American  Ex- 
press; Philip  Thomas,  with  Portrait;  Gen.  Garibaldi,  the 
Patriot;  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  of  Canada;  Deacon  J.  Phil- 
lips, 100  years  old;  Wm.  L.  Mackenzie,  Leader  of  the  Ca- 
li tnian  Rebellion,  1S37;  Parson  Brownlow,  with  Portrait  ; 
Learning  Phrenology  at  Home : Phonography  and  Report- 
ing; Phrenology  in  Philadelphia;  Reportei’s  Directory; 
Table  of  Eclipses ; Calendars  calculated  for  Different  Lati- 
tudes, etc-  Only  six  cents. 


To  the  Ladies ! 

Andrews’  “Excelsior”  Yeast 
Powder 

Takes  the  precedence  over  all  others,  for  the  good  rev 

It  Is  always  perfectly  pure  in  its  ingredients,  and 
but  the  best  are  used,  and  it  is  always  of  the 
strength.  1 1118  same 

It  is  reliable  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  climate 
the  directions  for  its  use  are  simple  and  infallible  * 
It  takes  less  shortening  when  used  for  making 
OUIT8  or  TKA-OVKK8,  and  they  are  beatUifulh.lf^', 
Bread  made  with  this  Yeast  Powder  is  not  fi VX 
and  is  sweeter  and  will  keep  longer  than  by  any  "tW 
method.  It  does  not  destroy  the  flour  in  baking  h,T» , 

It  is  ready  for  use  in  one  minute! 

It  is  a great  8UOCE6S,  and  has  been  established  „„„ 
ten  years!  over 

We  sell  on  an  average  1200  cans  per  day— over  360  000 

The  Best  Trade  throughout  the  South  West 
Fast  constantly  patronize  ANDREWS’  EXCl  I 
YEAST  POWDER,  and  no  family  once  using  it  w n 
ever  have  any  other.  B wul 

Inquire  for  It  of  the  Best  Trade  everywhere,  and  be 
ware  of  the  common  deleterious  mixtures,  which  are  sold 
cheap,  and  which  are  injurious  to  health.  a 

Try  Andrews'  Excelsior  Yeast  Powders  — the 
Standard  Article  for  geueral  excellence.  8 

Sold  wholesale  by 

THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

13(5  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Semmons  & Co^ 

Opticians, 

No.  669}  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y.l 

The  Grover  & Baker 


Noiseless 

Family  Sewing  Machine 

is  rapidly  superseding  nil  others  for  family  use.  The 
Double  Lock-Stitcii  formed  by  this  Machine  is  found 
to  he  the  only  one  which  survives  tlie  wash-tub  on  bias 
seams,  and,  therefore,  tlie  only  one  permanently  valua- 
ble for  Family  Sewing. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONY: 

“Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  presents  her  compliments  to 
Grover  & Baker,  ami  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  she 
lias  used  one  of  their  Machines  for  two  years,  and  finds 
it  still  in  good  order,  makes  a beautiful  stitch,  and  does 
easily  work  of  any  kind.” — Washington , I).  C. 

“I  take  pleasure  In  saying,  that  the  Grover  & Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  expecta- 
tion. After  trying  and  returning  others,  I have  three 
of  them  in  operation  in  my  different  places,  and,  alter 
four  years’  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find.” — J.  II.  Ham- 
mond, Senator,  of  South  Carolina. 

“My  wife  lias  had  one  of  Grover  & Baker’s  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I am  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  tlie  best  labor-saving  machines  that  lias  been  in- 
vented. I take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the 
public.” — 1.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

“ The  Grover  & Baker  Sewing  Machine  has  performed 
fully  equal  to  representation.  My  negro  clothes  were 
made  with  it  last  fall,  and  again  this  spring;  and  the 
clothes  for  winter  are  now  being  made  with  it.  The 
coarsest  kerseys,  lowells,  denims,  etc.,  were  used  for  tlie 
clothes.  It  has  been  used  on  many  fine  articles,  such  as 
calicoes,  etc.,  for  family  wear.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  its  use  for  three 
times  tlie  cost  of  it.” — Hon.  Judge  McGuire,  Monroe,  La. 

“On  the  recommendation  of  a friend,  I procured,  some 
months  since,  one  of  your  Family  Sewing  Machines.  My 
family  has  been  most  successful  in  its  use  from  the  start, 
without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  whatever  in  its  manage- 
ment. My  wife  says  it  is  a ‘family  blessing,’  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  its  use — in  all  of  which 
I most  heartily  concur.” — James  Pollock,  Ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 


OFFICES. 

496  Broadway,  New  York ; 730  Chestnut  Street,  PhilaJ 
delphia ; 181  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  249  King 
Street,  Charleston;  11  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans;  124 
North  Fourth  Street,  St  Louis;  58  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati;  171  Superior  Street,  Cleveland;  115  Lake 
Street  Chicago,  111. ; and  all  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  A CIRCULAR.  JF1 


Tlie  only  Washing 
Machine  that 
stands  the  Test  of 
Use. 

Send  for  Circular, 
with  Testimonials 
Ural  Sullivan  & 

Hiatt, 
54  Beektnan  St 
and  494  Broadway, 
New  York, 


seful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
ckery,  Glassware,  &c. 

t'hosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accoi 
punying  each  package. 


ELLIPTIC 

Bed  Spring  Co. 


$5. 


noved  from  Broadway  to  their  new  and  spacious 
154  Chatham  Street,  where,  witli  greatly  m 
facilities,  they  are  now  able  to  supply  the  a 

4 LED  ELLIPTIC  SPRING  BED  BOTTOMS, 
s who  have  been  unable  heretofore  to  pi  c|  J* 
s may  now  order  with  a certainty  of  receivi  g 

nmenae'numhrr  of  Springs  sold  warnra«dditioo! 
, the  price  of  the  full  size  to  ^ 
discount  U made  to  agents  and  dcalerR  bt  T S 
titles.  Every  reader  is  invited  to  « 
ve  circular.  Address  GEO.  * • -n'surEADS  and 
54  Chatham  St,  N.  Y.  I*.  S.-BLD&TEAD* a 
cash  uriccs. 


. at  lowest 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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R,  Hoe  & Co., 

NeW  Hand-Power  Cylinder 
Printing  Machine. 

subscribers  have  recently  constructed  a new 

Jingle  cylinder  printing  machine, 

Hastened  for  those  offices  where  the  business  is 
expressly  done  0|,  an  ordinary  Hand-press,  but  not 
to  warrant  tlie  purchase  of  a high-priced,  fast 
*kin«  to  be  driven  by  steam-power.  The  Press  now 
mschine,  |j„ht  alld  convenient  In  form,  and  is  con- 
offered  is  J most  thorough  and  substantial  manner. 

registering  and  tlie  patent  self-flying  appara- 
Hhas  t e best  newspaper  work  can  be  done  on  it. 
‘us,  and  crauk  call  c:l3.,  v wolk  0(T  700  to  800  im- 

One  n,a  hour.  It  is  constructed  so  that  steaui-pow- 
prCS;«c  be  applied  when  required. 

"“’‘f.  of our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  particu- 
. . Hfiscription  of  the  machine,  with  sizes  and  prices, 

“•"‘SrVlM*  CO., 

Nos.  29  and  31  Gold  Street,  New  York. 

_ of  newspapers  are  at  liberty  to  insert  this  nd- 

s^r three  times  in  their  weekly  paper,  with  this 
no^any  time  during  the  next  six  months,  but  not  later, 

.M,  ,i  thpv  nnrehase  type  or  material  of  onr  manufacture 
Kr'tmir^ timM^the  ainoiint  of  their  bill,  which  will  be  ol- 
tK  settlement  of  ours  on  receipt  of  a copy  of  then'  pa- 
yr  «,ntaining  the  advertisement. 

CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 

A New  Light. 

Turtles  desirous  of  a light  unequalled  for  economy, 
V,ui!nncv  and  portability,  wiU  do  a ell  to  address  us,  and 
nbculars  of  description  ; and  mercliants,  divines, 
midhal  men,  students,  and  others,  will  do  well  to  call 
Sfd  «snflne.  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway, 
EJ  $ Copland  Street,  N.  Y.  Agents  wanted. 

The  Sunday-School  Times. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  8,  4,  6,  8, 10,  12, 10,  24,  and  30  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Brodie  has  Made 

A Grand  Opening. 
The  Greatest  Display 

OP 

Fail  and  Winter 
CLOAKS, 

Ever  made  in  the  United  States! 

At  the 

UP  TOWN  PALACE, 

FIFTH  AVENUE, 

Corner  of  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET, 
And  the  well-known  stand  for 
CLOAKS, 

No.  300  CANAL  STREET, 

NEW  YORE. 


Central  Park  Skates. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  is  now  called  to  our  samples 
of  English  Skates,  both  Ladies’  nnd  Gentlemen’s.  These 
goods  have  just  been  received  per  Steamer,  and  will  be  sold 
to  tlie  Trade  very  low.  Call  and  make  your  selections 
whilo  the  Stock  is  fresh,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  MERWIN, 

Importer. 

2C7  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Chilton  on  the  Croton. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM  FILTER,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
McKENZIE  <fc  O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  Porous  Filter  to 
which  I alluded  in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board. 
I consider  the  artificial  sandstone,  which  constitutes  the  fil- 
tering medium,  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose. 
Tlie  instrument  is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be  re- 
versed, occasionally,  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Visit  the  sources  of  the  Croton  River,  and  observe  the 
dyeing  establishments,  stable-yards,  and  other  causes  of  im- 
purity, or  read  Harper's  for  March,  on  the  “Inhabitants 
of  the  Croton  and  other  River  Waters,”  and  you  will  not 
drink  it  unless  filtered.  Sold  nnd  warranted  by 

McKENZIE  & O’HARA,  No.  326  4th  St.,  New  York. 

Few  Diseases  cause  as  much  suffering,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  as  Dyspepsia.  Experience  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Oxygenated  Bitters  have  a remarkable 
power  over  thl3  disease,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  Indigestion, 
Water  Brash,  Acidity,  Flatulency,  and  General  Debility. 
Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  & Co.,  Boston.  Sold  by  Drug- 
gists and  Agents  everywhere. 


Lyon’s  K at  hair  on  for  the  Hair —Nothing 
has  ever  been  made  which  has  given  such  universal  satis- 
faction. It  1 restores,  pre- 

kSftttSMTk/llCnwlI  ( impartVade- 
Ifyotiwisha 
77/E  HAUL  of  hair, 


This  Is  a Weekly  Religious  Paper,  published  by  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  at  the  very  low 

11  ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR. 

It  is  designed  for  Pa  hunts,  Tkacukrs,  nnd  all  who 
are  engaged  or  interested  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
young.  It  is  also  an  excellent  Family  Paper. 

Canvassers  Wanted  in  all  Parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Special  Arrangement  for  the  Present 
Season. 

I To  Teachers  or  others,  who  are  willing  to  canvass 
for  this  paper,  and  who  will  send  us,  at  one  time,  the 
names  of  seven  new  BinecttinERS,  and  seven  dollars  in 
we  will  give  a copy  of  WEBSTER’S  U NABRI DGED 
OUARTO  DICTION  A RY,  NEW  pictorial  EDITION,  price 
$6  00;  or  of  LIPPINCOTT’S  UNIVERSAL  GAZET- 
TEER, price  $ti  00. 

II.  To  those  who  will  send  us,  at  one  time,  the  names 
of  ten  new  subscribers,  and  ten  dollars  in  cash , we 
will  give  a copy  of  the  new  and  splendid  MAI’  OF  AN- 
CIENT JERUSALEM,  snld  by  our  Society,  5 feet  by  8, 
mounted  and  colored.  Price,  $10. 

III.  Persons  who  prefer  as  a compensation  Sunday- 
School  Books,  published  by  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union,  may  obtain  full  information  by  addressing  to  the 
Subscriber  a letter  of  inquiry,  enclosing  a three-cent 
postage  stamp. 

IV.  Persons  who  prefer  canva-'sing  for  compensation 
in  money,  and  who  can  produce  satisfactory  testimonials 

to  character,  will  receive  most  liberal  terms. 

' " ' .ngenient, 

dividual  subscriber 


for  the  first  week  in  each  month,  is  also  issued  in 
arate  form,  as  a Monthly  paper,  for  those  schools  and 
families  who  do  not  wish  to  take  it  weekly.  Price , to 
tingle  subscribers , 25  cents  a year.  In  awarding  premi- 
ums or  compensation  to  canvassers,  four  single  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Monthly  Times  are  counted  the  same  as  one 
Subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Times. 

cr  Specimen  copies  of  the  paper,  and  other  docu- 
ments needed  in  canvassing,  will  be  furnished  gratui- 
tously ou  application. 

Address  WALDRON  J.  CHEYNEY,  Treasurer, 
American  Sunday-School  Union, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


DE  BOW’S  REVIEW, 

FOR  OCTOBER. 


New  Orleans  and  Washington  City. 

The  work  is  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  tho  range 
of  subjects  greatly  extended.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
Magazines  published,  embracing  from  130  to  140  pages 
monthly. 

TERMS,  $5  PER  ANNUM ; OR,  THREE 
COPIES  FCR  $10. 

The  Numbers,  or  Volumes,  for  previous  years  may  still 
I*  had  from  the  office.  Twenty-nino  Volumes  have  been 
published,  and  the  circulation  is  increasing  in  every  quar- 
ter. The  leading  offices  are  at  New  Orleans  and  Washing- 
ton City.  It  is  now  the  leading  Industrial,  Statistical,  and 
Commercial  American  Magazine. 


Contents— October  Number. 

Boctheen  Statesmanship. 

Reminiscences  op  Central  America. 

Milton,  Southey,  and  Byron.  (Fitzhugh.) 

Quo  Tend  tuns.  (Moore.) 

The  South— In  the  Union  or  Out  of  it.  (Roane.) 
Commercial — Agricultural  and  Intellectual  Inde- 
pendence of  the  South.  (London.) 

Commercial  Miscellany. 

Cbeece  and  England. 

Bottiierm  Industry.  (Gregg.) 

he  Press  of  Mississippi.  (Tat ridge.) 

Cotton  Seed  Product  of  the  South.  (Cist.) 

4HAAN  and  the  Negro  Identical.  (Cartwright) 


Address  J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 

Washington  City,  or  New  Orleans. 


The  trade  supplied  upon  the  usual  discount.  The 
onthiy  Numbers  may  be  had  in  New  York  from  ROSS  & 
121  Nassau  Street. 


S^X?s’  sarsaparilla. 

‘OR  DELICATE  FEMALES  AND  YOUNG 
Thi.r  CHILDREN, 

and.  b(,„ar',Sp’lrifi-  t,le  blood  is  tlie  cheapest,  safest, 
alterative  and  curative  medicine  they  can  take. 

Digitize!!  oy 


DO  YOU  PREFER  SICKNESS  to 

HEALTH?— If  not,  you  should  learn  I lie  art  of  keep- 
ing well  from  Tl  I E WATER-CURE  JOURNAL  The  Oc- 
tober number  contain.! : llow  I cured  a Statesman;  Bun- 
ions— their  Cause  and  Cure ; Puerperal  Fever ; 1 tow  I saved 
Joe  Williams ; Short  or  flowing  hair  tor  Women  ; A Chal- 
lenge to  the  Allopaths;  Horrors  of  Druggery;  The  Whor- 
tleberry Wherryman;  Practical  Hints;  Process  of  Dying, 
Ac.,  <fcc.  Published  monthly ; 10  cents  a number;  $1  a 
year.  Agents  wanted. 

FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

T|*x  the  new  books. 

Tub  Habits  of  Good  Society  $1  25 
Cesar  Biroiteau.  Balzac’s 

Great  Novel  1 00 

Buokland’s  Curiosities.  2d  Series  1 

Woman  (La  Femme).  Michelet's  New  Book  1 

Humboldt’s  Private  Correspondence  1 25 

Dr.  Cum.minu'b  Great  Tribulation.  2 Series  2 00 

*„*  Copies  seat  by  mail,  postage  free , by  Rudd  & 

Cakleton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  he  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Recipe  for  making-  Honey  as  good  as  that 
made  by  bees.  Does  not  cost  over  0 cents  per  pmnd ; no 
humbun.  Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I 


Important  and  True! 


ARE  YOU  suffering  from  that  dread  disease,  Neural- 
oia?  WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING 
will  immediately  cure. 

ARE  YOU  racked  with  the  tortures  of  Rheumatism? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will 
speedily  relieve. 

ARE  YOU  suffering  with  the  gnawings  of  Dyspepsia? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  im- 
prove your  digestion. 

ARE  YOU  groaning  with  pain,  with  Gout  in  your 
limbs?  WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING 
will  assuage^your  pain. 

ARE  YOU  aware  of  tlie  Great  Internal  Remedy? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING,  a certain 
cure  for  disease. 

Buy  it  and  Tey  it. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  T. 


RIMMEL'S  TOILET  VINEGAR  is  far  superior  to 
Eau  tie  Cologne  as  a lotion  fur  tho  Toilet.  A small 
quantity  used  in  the  Bath  produces  a soothing  and  pu- 
rifying effect,  cleansing  the  skin,  and  allaying  all  tend- 
ency to  inflammation.  It  is  a reviving  perfume  and  a 
powerful  disinfectant.  Its  refreshing  and  invigorating 
propei-ties  render  it  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the 
Toilet.  For  Sale  by  Messrs.  CASWELL,  MACK  & Co., 
and  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  Articles. 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 
11  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD’S,  No.  203 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purcliuse  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  tiling  that  may  he  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  20S  Broadway. 

Lc  Monde  Elegant,  with  3 patterns,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  M.  CURTISS,  4S7  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

(tfr  1 per  month  made  by  any  one  with 

1 vl yJ  Stencil  Tools.  I sell  the  cheapest  and 
best,  lte  sure  and  send  for  my  circular.  Address  JOHN 
MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  TIIE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Hlieumati.-m  and 
Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  tlie  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  300  pages,  2G  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Pont  office  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  tlie  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  tlie 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver.  Bowels,  nnd  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  I lyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  G engravings.  Price.  3G  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  county, 
town,  aud  postoffice. 


Finklc  & Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  2G  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Ilugglns,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  2G9  Maiu  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 801  Broadway.  See  tlie  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
ifec.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 

TRANGERS  IN  THE  CITY  SHOULD 

not  fail  to  visit  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  CABINET 
nnd  MUSEUM  of  FOWLER  <to  WELLS,  No.  308  Broadway. 
Here  may  be  seen  (admission  free)  busts  nnd  cists  from  the 
heads  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  nnd  notorious  men 
of  the  age— Statesmen,  Orators,  Philoeopheis,  Murderers, 
Thieves,  <Sic.,  fee.  Complete  Phrenological  D.  lineations  of 
Character  with  full  descriptions  given  when  desired. 


d>4  OfiA  A YEAR  made  by  any  one  with  $10  Patent 
Stencil  Tools  ; stock  enough  included  to  re- 
tail for  $150.  With  activity  this  amount  may  be  real- 
ized in  two  weeks’  time.  The  only  reliable  source  for 
these  Tools  is  at  Fullam’s  American  Stencil  Tool  Works, 
the  largest  and  only  permanent  Manufactory  in  the 
World,  located  at  Springfield,  VL  Salesrooms.  212 
Broadway,  New  York,  13  Merchants’  Fxcbnnge,  Boston, 
and  Springfield,  Vt.  Photographic  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stencil  Tool  Work3  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  this 
paper.  These  Works  command  the  exclusive  and  en- 
tire control  of  the  whole  River,  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Stencil  Tools  is  driven 
by  a water  wheel  of  seventy-five  horse  power,  afford- 
ing immense  and  unlimited  advantages,  which  no  other 
concern  can  pretend  to  claim.  The  $10  outfit  is  for 
cutting  small  name  plates  and  business  cards.  Tools 
for  outtiug  large  work  of  all  sizes  furnished  for  $25. 
No  experience  is  necessary  in  using  any  of  these  Tools. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  for  samples  und  circular.  And  if 
you  buy  Stencil  Tools,  be  sure  to  get  Fullam’s,  as  they 
are  universally  known  to  be  the  only  perfect  cutting 
Tools  made.  Address  or  apply  to 

A.  J.  FULIAM, 

SpriDgfield,  Vt,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston,  or 
212  Broadway,  New  York. 


68 


68 


70 

68 


Three  Gallons  Handsome 
soft  SOAP 
Made  in 
Five  Minutes 

by  simply  dissolving  one  pound  of  B.  T. 
BABBITT’S  Concentrated  Soft  Soap  in 
one  gallon  boiling  water  and  adding  two 
gallons  warm  water. 

Grease  is  required. 

Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  orders. 

Address 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

No.  70  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y. 


70 

68 


AND 


70 


70 


Nothing  to  Do. 

Many  young  men  are  idle  merely  because  they  have 
nothing  profitable  to  engage  their  attention.  All  such 
can  h urn  liow  they  may  obtain  profitable  employment, 
by  inquiring  of  FOWLER  & WELLS,  308  Broadwuy, 
New  York. 


PARALYZED  AND  DEFORMED  LIMBS. 

— My  daughter  has  been  paralyzed,  and  compelled 
to  use  a crutch  all  her  lif\  After  other  remedies  failed,  I 
applied  to  Dr.  J.  P.  MANN  of  No.  12(5  West  it’.'tli  St.,  New 
York.  She  now  walks  with  straight  limbs,  and  has  no  use 
for  a crutch.  C.  A.  BOUTON,  New  York. 


OOLOMON  & HART, 

O 569  Broadway, 

are  now  offering  at  retail  their  full  importations  of 
CURTAIN  MATERIALS  AND  FURNITURE  COV- 
ERINGS. 


and  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  parties  fur- 
nishing to  their  splendid  display  of 
NEW  STYLES  AND  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

BROCATELS,  SATINS  AND  SATIN  DELAINES. 


TAPESTRYS,  TABOURETS,  PLUSHES,  REPS, 

LASTINGS. 


HANDSOME  STRIPED  COTTON  AND 

WORSTED  DAMASKS. 

PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS, 

CORNICES,  BANDS  AND  PINS. 
Witli  an  unusually  large  stock  of 

LACE  AND  MUSLIN  CURTAINS, 

VESTIBULE  LACES  AND  MUSLINS, 

AND  GOLD  AND  PAINTED  WINDOW  SHADES 
of  their  owii  manufacture. 

S.  & H.  are  prepared  to  execute,  at  extremely  low 
prices,  every  style  of  Curtain  work.  Upholstering  and 
Decorating,  in  tlie  elegunt  and  substantial  style  for 
which  they  are  celebrated. 


Microscopes  for  25  Cents.— A set  of  wonder- 
ful little  Microscopes  sent  by  mail  (tree)  for  $1.  “They 
arc  no  humbug,  but  n curious  reality.”—  Welcome  Guest 

C.  B.  UNDERWOOD,  114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & OO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also.  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson's  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


“ Why  stand  ye  all  the  day  idle?” 

ANY  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  posses- 
sing from  $3  to  $7.  can  enter  into  an  rasa  and  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  perdny  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp),  ' 
W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

No.  37  (old  41)  North  Sixtii  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HARTER  & BROTHERS 

Have  just  Published: 

WHEAT  AND  TARES.  A Novel.  12mo,  Muslin,  75 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  “Antonina,”  “Tlie  Queen  of 
Hearts."  “The  Dead  Secret,”  &c.  Witli  Illustrations 
by  John  Mo  Lint  am.  8>o.  Paper,  75  cents;  Muslin, 
$ L 00.  {The  Sew  Edition  will  be  ready  in  a few  days.) 

CHAPTERS  ON  WIVES.  By  Mrs.  F.i.t.18,  Author  of 
“Mothers  of  Great  Men.”  l‘2mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

TTarpf.r  & P.eotiieks  will  send  either  of  the  above 
Works  by’  Mail,  postage,  paid  (lor  any  distance  in  tho 
United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 
* 

M gents  Wanted 

In  all  Parts  of  the  Country 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pag-es  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

Tliis  work  will  he  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  eacli  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars, address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Now  Ready: 


HARPER’S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  October,  1860. 

The'Stay-at-Home  Traveler  can,  in  this  Number  of  tho 
Magazine,  by  tlie  aid  of  Writers  and  Artists,  visit  some 
of  the  least-known  regions  in  three  quarters  of  tlie  globe. 
— Mr.  M a rule  will  conduct  him  across  tlie  great  North- 
west plains  of  America,  tlie  present  habitat  of  tlie  buffalo, 
stretching  to  tlie  “ lied  River  ami  Beyond,”  Introducing 
him  to  tlie  half-breeds,  who  are  tlie  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion in  those  vast  regions.— Mr.  Atkinson  will  accom- 
pany him  through  the  lofty  mountains  and  over  tlie  pas- 
toral steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  making  him  at  home  in 
tlie  camps  of  tlie  Cossacks,  tlie  nouls  of  tlie  Klrghts,  nnd 
the  tents  of  Tartar  Sultans. — Captain  Bckton  will  lead 
him  half-way  across  the  African  Continent,  through  the 
equatorial  region  unexplored  by  Livingstone  and 
Barth. — There  papers,  with  Bayard  Taylor’s  genial 
Quaker  Poem, and  Hoi-pin’s  graceful  Illustrations;  Mr. 
Simms’s  stirring  Carolina  Ballad ; Mr.  11  all’s  Sketch  of 
a Dinner  at  tlie  Mayor’s,  memorable  on  account  of  tlie 
guests  assembled  ; with  tlie  Miscellaneous  Papers  noted 
in  tlie  Table  of  Contents,  make  up  a Number  of  the  Mag- 
azine which,  the  Publishers  trust,  will  prove  acceptable 
to  their  Readers.  , 


TERM  S. 


One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy, gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 

Harper’s  Weekly  and  IIakper’s  Magazine,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

Tlie  Postage  upon  “Harper's  Magazine"  must  be 
paid  at  tlie  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is 
Thirty-six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Centb  a Number;  $2  50  a Y'kab. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Ye~ 

One  Copy  for  Two  Y< 

Five  Copies  for  One 
Twel  ’ ' 


2 50 
4 UO 
9 1)0 
20  00 


Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . .40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  f«r  every  Club  </ Twelve 
oV’TWBNTY  FIVE  .-UBSCRIHKR8. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


[October  13,  18C() 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


Justice  to  the  South. 


A NEW  BOOK 

AND  ONE 

Destined  to  Create  a Se 

Just  riiTolisUed. 


The  Sunny  South 


Southerner  at  Home. 

EMBRACING 

Five  Years’  Experience 

or  x 

Northern  Governess 

IN  THE  } 

Land  of  Sugar,  Rice,  Tobacco  and  Cottoi 

EDITED  BY 

Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham 

of  Mississippi. 

Handsomely  bound  in  one  volume,  12mo  026  nn 

Price  $1  25.  ’ P Eei1' 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Sunny  South.— “ We  have  rarely  peeoed  . 
tile  covers  of  a more  appetizing  volume.  Although  n » 
intended  as  an  answer  to  the  foul  untruths  in  the  r ? 
Tom  trash  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  nevertheless  dooi 
mercifully  hurl  back  to  their  source  all  lies  of  such  . 
ture,  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  book  will  ber'  a" 
in  thousands  of  northern  homes.  The  South,  also  ahoi  W 
take  to  it  benignantly,  for,  independent  of  its  truthful.', 
and  integrity,  it  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  entertain" 
ing  hooks  of  the  year.’’ — Times,  Greensboro,  .V.  (\  ° 

The  Sunny  South.  — “ This  volume  gives,  so  far  as » 
can  judge,  faithful  pictures  of  Southern  life,  without  m* 
juilicc.  The  scenes  presented  are  quite  different  from  an 
• Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,' and  we  think  the  portraits  painted 
arc  in  very  nearly  natural  colors."— Boston  liaUy  £«  “ 


GOOD  BOOKS!  CHOICE  BOOKS 

The 

Writings 


President  of  the  P Bank. 


Broken  down,  eh ! I thought  it  would  come  to  this  when  I saw  the  Rogues  you  had  on  your  back. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  LL.D. 

NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fatcntcd  November  1st,  1859. 


THE 

THRONE  OF  DAVID: 

FROM  TUR 

CONSECRATION  OF  TIIE  SHEPHERD  OF  BETH. 
LEIIEM 


information, 


A.  the  distance 
round  the  neck. 


AMUSEMENT  A DCMESTIC  ECQKCMY. 


. 16  PAGES,  WEEKLY. 

Three  Cents.  t* 

SttJ  30^ 

The  Best  Writers  and  Musical 
Composers 

are  engaged  on  the  Household  Journal. 

It  affords  every  week 

The  Best  Reading'  for  the  People, 
Amusement  for  the  People, 
Information  for  the  People, 
and 

Music  for  the  People. 


B.  t°  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 

D.  to  D.  distance 

around  the  body 
under  the  armpits. 

E.  t°  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt 


REBELLION  OF  PRINCE  ABSALOM. 

Being  an  illustration  of  the  Splendor,  Power  and  Domi 
ion  of  the  Reign  of  the  Shepherd  King,  in  a scries  ol 
Letters,  wherein  the  magnificence  of  Judea  is 
shown  to  the  reader,  as  if 

By  an  Eyewitness. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM,  LLD. 

One  volume  12mo,  cloth,  603  pages.  Price  $1 25. 


(Mongmss  spring]) 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Pit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  wc  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  anil  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  No  order 
forwarded  for  less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts. 

Also  Importers  and  Dealers  in  MEN’S  FURNISH- 
ING- GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS. 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wholsale  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  "CON- 
GRESS WATER"  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga"  Water;  "Saratoga”  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such  '1\. 

impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks  /lifxf?  jt>\ 

branded  thus 

Any  not  having  those  words  and  / ^ g\ \ 
letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  / ■jLAk]  j 
felt;  and  the  Purchaser  should  I 1>CvTT»  j 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  \ A a*  ) 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  nt-  \ ^<|  r*-. 
tentiou  if  addressed  to  us  nt  our  \Y-t  J’ 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wn-  — • ^ 

ter,  98  Ckdar  Street,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PROPRIETORS  congress  spring. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  nt  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  tlicir  own  neigh borhood.  C.  & W. 


PILLAR  OF  FIRE 


the  Rev.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM,  Author  of  the  “Prince 
of  the  House  of  David." 

One  volume  12mo,  cloth,  600  pages.  Trice  $1  25. 


Published  weekly,  price  3 ( 
To  be  had  from  all  News  Age 
1 sent  free  to  any  address  hv  t 
HILL  & CO..  20  North  Willi 


The  House  of  David; 

OB, 

Three  Years  in  the  Holy  City. 

In  a series  of  letters,  relating,  as  if  by  an  eyewitness,  all 
the  scenes  and  wonderful  incidents  in  the 

LIFE  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH, 

From  his  Baptism  in  Jordan  to  his  Crucifixion  »n 
Calvary. 


Late  Importations,  &c. 

We  arc  now  in  receipt  of  our  large  importations,  in  the 
way  of 
COATINGS, 

VESTINGS, 

PANTALOONERY, 


FURNISHING  GOODS, 

For  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 

They  are  the  choicest  selections  to  be  found  in  the  French, 
German,  and  English  market?. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  onr  very  extensive  stock  of 
Fashionable  Clothing  for  men  and  hoys.  It  contains  a great 
variety  of  styles  and  fabrics  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

All  of  which  we  offer  at  extremely  low  prices. 

An  early  selection  is  respectfully  recommended,  as  the 
demand  is  already  very  large. 

DEVLIN,  HUDSON  <fc  CO., 

Noe.  25S,  259,  end  2C0  Broadway, 
Corner  of  Warren  Street 


Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham, 

Rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Hall,  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi. 

One  volume  12mo,  cloth,  472  pages.  Price  $1  25. 
Copies  of  either  of  the  above  books,  with  a handsome 
Gift,  worth  from  60  cents  to  $100,  will  be  sent  by  mad  w 
any  person  in  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  $15®. 
and  21  cents  to  pay  postage,  by  addressing  the  P"b“™  ’ 
GEO.  G.  EVANS,  No.  439  CHESTNUT  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 
G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Sprin 
lepot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Drnj^lsta  and  Hotels  generally. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
ns  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $i  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  he  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARD,  from  lonbon, 

387  Broadway,  Ef.  Y., 


If*  you  Want  any  Kind  of  Books, 

SEND  TO 

GEO.  G.  EVANS’  GIFT  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT, 

No.  439  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Where  all  books  are  sold  at  the  Publishers’  lowest 
prices,  and  you  have  the 

ADVANTAGE  OF 
Receiving  a Handsome  Present, 

■VVOKTU  FKOM  59  CENTS  TO  100  DOLLARS 

WITH  EACH  BOOK. 

: CLASSIFIED  CATA- 
ill  be  mailed  to  you  free 


UN  EQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Price 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  corner  of  Canal 
Street.  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 

P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


SEND  FOR 
LOGUE  OF  1 

0{oTZw  book  of  a moral  character  that 
want,  remit  the  retail  price,  together  mth  the  a 
ouhrd  to  pay  the  postage,  and  one  trial  will  • 
that  the  best  place  in  the  country  to  purchase  b 

THE  HEADQUARTERS 

GEO.  G EVANS, 
Proprietor  of  the  Oldest  and  Lax? 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[October  20,  I860. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES. 

Our  artist  has  sketched  on  the  preceding  page 
a verv  prettv  scene  in  Thk  Riu  kition  of  tub 
Prince  of  Wales;  we  hope  the  Prince  himself 
will  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  as  many  lovely 
faces  as  light  up  our  picture.  The  upper  designs 
commemorate  two  of  the  most  piquant  adventures 
of  the  Prince  since  his  arrival  in  this  country: 
Ills  Fall  in  the  Ball-room  at  Quebec,  when 
the  loyal  dames  of  that  fine  old  city  were  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  the  sight  of  their  Prince  prone 
on  the  floor,  and  Tiie  Game  at  Ten-fins  which 
the  Prince  played  at  Washington,  at  Mrs. 
Smith’s  Boarding-School,  with  Miss  Lank 
and  Mrs.  Secretary  Thompson.  A few  years 
hence  these  scenes  will  possess  a quaint  historic 
interest. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  October  20,  1860. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PRINCES 
VISIT. 

THE  moral  effect  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  this  country  will  be  felt  long  after 
the  incidents  of  the  tour  are  forgotten,  it  is 
not  likely  that  lie  will  ever  forget  the  enthusias- 
tic welcome  which  has  greeted  him  in  every  city 
which  he  has  visited.  The  only  contretem/>s  he 
has  met  with  since  he  left  home  occurred,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  not  in  the  United  States ; of 
this  country,  and  of  our  people,  he  will  have 
none  but  pleasant  recollections.  He  has  been 
received  here  as  he  never  was  in  any  country 
but  such  as  acknowledge  his  mother’s  sovereign- 
ty ; and  the  greeting  must  have  been  the  more 
gratifying  as  it  flowed  spontaneously  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  was  independ- 
ent of  the  restraints  of  etiquette  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  national  comity.  There  is,  he  must 
confess,  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which 
he  could  hope  for  such  a reception. 

That  the  event  will  have  its  effect,  both  in 
England  and  here,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope.  Though,  under  the  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  the  poijrer  of  the  sovereign  is 
very  much  less  than  it  is  in  a despotic  mon- 
archy, all  who  have  read  the  memoirs  of  the 
British  statesmen  of  the  past  half  century  are 
aware  that  the  sovereign  has  some  power,  and 
that  ministers  always  respect  any  decided  opin- 
ions he  may  entertain.  If  Albert  Edward 
should  carry  away  from  this  country  an  abiding 
regard  for  our  people,  and  a firm  resolution  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  a British  ministry,  in 
hi?  reign,  would  find  it  hard  work  to  get  up  a 
war  with  us  on  any  pretext. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  visit  will  help  a very 
large  proportion  of  our  people  to  lose  their  prej- 
udices against  Great  Britain.  In  the  West, 
especially,  there  are  thousands  of  people  who. 
only  know  England  as  a Power  which  has 
waged  unjust  wars  against  us  twice,  and  which 
employed  Hessians  and  Indians  to  commit  bar- 
barous atrocities  upon  our  forefathers.  That 
these  people  should  feel  pleasantly  toward  En- 
gland is  not  to  be  expected.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince,  his  kindly  manners,  the  good  taste  and 
good  sentiment  of  his  addresses,  his  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  are  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a change  in  these  feelings.  Ilis  tour  cer- 
tainly proves  that,  so  far  as  the  royal  family  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  vast  progress  in  En- 
gland since  the  time  of  George  the  Third.  If 
they  have  lost  their  rancor,  why  not  we  also? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  visit  of  the 
Prince  to  the  United  States  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  measures  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign.  If  the  peace  can  be  preserved  b?.t\veen 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  matters 
very  little  what  other  powers  may  do.  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Asiatic 
Powers  may  war  as  they  please  without  troub- 
ling us,  or  risking  the  cause  of  truth  and  civili- 
zation— so  long  as  we  keep  out  of  the  conflict. 
The  only  war  that  could  really  retard  civiliza- 
tion, jeopardize  liberty,  and  destroy  commerce, 
would  be  one  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain — and  the  possibility  of  that  war,  we 
think,  has  been  diminished  by  the  Prince’s 
visit. 


TRANSATLANTIC  STEAMERS. 

The  loss  of  the  Connaught  deprives  the  Gal- 
way line  of  the  only  steamer  they  really  owned. 
Advertisements  in  the  papers,  it  is  true,  state 
that  the  line  consists  of  five  “new  iron  side- 
wheel  steamers  of  4400  tons  burden  each"— to 
wit,  the  Connawjht , Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster, 
and  Parana.  But  this  is  merely  a playful  fig- 
ure of  speech.  The  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Mini- 
ster exist  only  in  imagination ; one  or  two  of 
them  are  said  to  be  on  the  stocks ; but  none  of 
the  three  have  ever  made  a voyage.  The 
Parana  exists,  but  belongs  to  the  West  India 
Navigation  Company;  and  instead  of  being 
4400  tons,  she  is  only  about  1700.  The  Con- 
naught, in  like  manner,  was,  we  believe,  only 
2500,  not  4400  tons  as  stated  in  the  advertise- 
ment. 

We  are  glad  tiQicfilib'EiitE&dht^lendid  ships 


of  the  old  Collins  line,  which  have  been  so  long 
laid  up  at  their  wharf,  are  placed  on  the  berth 
for  Europe  once  more.  The  Adriatic , as  our 
readers  arc  aware,  has  been  running  all  sum- 
mer, and  is  believed  to  have  done  a fine  busi- 
ness. The  Atlantic  and  Baltic  will,  we  trust, 
prove  equally  fortunate.  It  is  high  time  that 
our  ship-owners  were  bestirring  themselves,  if 
they  do  not  wish  the  control  of  the  ocean  to 
pass  entirely  out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  En- 
gland. 


WIIAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THE 
POPE? 

Ancona  having  fallen,  the  fate  of  Rome 
seems  no  longer  doubtful.  England  warns  Sar- 
dinia not  to  molest  Venice ; the  French  Em- 
peror declares  that  he  will  protect  “the  Pope 
but  no  one  says  that  Rome  is  to  be  withheld 
from  the  conquering  army  of  Italy.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  by 
the  time  this  paper  was  in  our  readers’  hands, 
Rome  had  already  followed  Naples  and  Ancona, 
and  Garibaldi  were  in  a position  to  fulfill  his 
promise  of  proclaiming  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
from  the  height  of  the  Quirinal. 

The  Pope  must  leave  Home.  No  one  can  or 
will  protect  him  there.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  make  war  on  Italy  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  the  Pope,  whose  temporal 
power  he  has  so  emphatically  declared  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  true  interests  of  the  penin- 
sula. YYTieft  will  the  Pope  go? 

First,  probably,  to  Gaeta — where  he  took 
refuge  the  last  time  Garibaldi  drove  him  from 
Rome,  and  where  he  will  find  congenial  socie- 
ty and  kindred  misery  with  Francis  of  Naples 
and  his  Jesuits. 

But  he  can  not  stay  at  Gaeta.  A very  few 
days  hence  we  shall  hear  that  Garibaldi  has 
taken  Capua,  and  that  the  Neapolitans  are  in 
full  retreat  to  some  foreign  exile.  Francis  will 
find  a home  either  at  Vienna  or  Madrid ; but 
where  will  the  Pope  go  ? 

A significant  item  of  news  by  the  Africa  is 
the  announcement  that  the  Pope  has  warned 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  ho  will  leave  Home 
if  the  Emperor  does  not  check  the  Sardinians. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  Pope,  or  to  the 
cardinals  who  are  said  to  have  recommended 
flight,  that  this  may  be  the  very  thing  Napoleon 
wants?  His  uncle  prized  so  highly  the  posses- 
sion of  tho  person  of  the  Pope  that  he  actually 
brought  him  to  Paris  a prisoner,  and  kept  him 
in  confinement  against  his  earnest  protest,  and 
to  the  scandal  of  all  good  Catholics.  In  his 
memoirs  he  emphatically  states  that  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  ever  made  by  the  old  Kings 
was  to  have  suffered  the  Popes  to  leave  Avig- 
non ; that  France  is  the  natural  home  for  the 
head  of  the  Church.  Is  the  nephew  likely  to 
have  forgotten  or  repudiated  this  characteristic 
idle  Napolvonienne  ? And  is  it  not  quite  possi- 
ble that  he  is  quietly  watching  the  progress  of 
events  which,  in  all  human  probability,  are  go- 
ing to  throw  into  his  hands  a prize  which  his 
uncle  risked  revolution  nnd  the  undying  hatred 
of  the  Church  by  seizing  by  force? 


OUR  IRISH  SOLDIERS. 

A number  of  Irish  militiamen  of  the  First 
Division  New  York  State  Militia  held  a meet- 
ing last  week  and  resolved  not  to  parade  before 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  to  take  any  steps  to  do 
honor  to  the  son  of  the  sovereign  whom  they 
termed  the  oppressor  of  Irelind.  Accordingly, 
on  Thursday  last  the  69tli  Regiment,  composed 
mainly  of  Irishmen,  did  not  appear  on  parade 
with  the  rest  of  the  Division. 

The  order  to  the  militia  of  the  First  Division 
to  parade  on  11th  October  was  issued,  accord- 
ing to  military  rule,  by  the  General  command- 
ing the  Division.  It  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  militia  law,  and  the  rules  of  the  serv- 
ice. Tho  law  is,  that  a militiaman,  as  such,  is 
a soldier,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  rules  and 
penalties  as  soldiers  in  the  United  States  army. 
If  soldiers  in  the  United  States  army,  on  being 
ordered  by  their  superior  officer  to  parade,  were 
to  refuse  and  to  hold  meetings  to  express  their 
reasons  for  refusing,  they  would  be  deemed 
mutineers,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  shot. 
YVhat  shall  be  done  with  the  Irish  militiamen 
who  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  turn  out  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? 

It  is  argued  on  behalf  of  the  69th  Regiment 
that  they  had  performed  the  parades  required 
by  law,  nnd  that  they  were  not  bound  to  turn 
out  again.  If  this  were  true,  the  indecency  of 
the  action  of  the  Irish  in  stickling  for  such  a 
point  in  defiance  of  the  unanimous  sentiment 
of  our  people  must  render  them  very  unpopular. 

Wc  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to  pander  to  the 
prejudice  which  exists  among  all  classes  of 
Americans  against  Irishmen.  All  prejudices 
are  a mistake ; nnd  every  one  knows  that  there 
have  been  and  arc  good  and  true  Irishmen, 
who  have  been  faithful  to  their  friends,  obedi- 
ent to  the  law,  nnd  loyal  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  right.  But  it  does  strike  us  that  the  69th 
Regiment,  which  lias  obtruded  itself  upon  public 
notice  by  refusing  to  obey  orders,  and  which 
tried  its  best  to  mar  the  reception  of  the  na- 
tion’s guest  by  creating  trouble  in  the  ranks  of 
the  militia,  has  taken  a step  which  can  not  hut 


exasperate  public  feeling  against  the  Irish  race. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  them 
tlmt  every  American  felt  personally  responsible 
for  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  shocking  to  the  mass  of  our  people  than 
an  affront  offered  to  him  from  any  quarter. 

If  there  are  any  Irishmen  among  us  who 
have  influence  among  their  countrymen,  we 
entreat  them,  for  their  own  sake,  to  reflect  for 
a moment  on  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  race  in 
this  country. 

We  have  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
been  receiving  several  thousand  Irishmen  an- 
nually among  us.  We  have  given  them  land 
— almost  for  nothing ; employment  at  far  bet- 
ter wages  than  they  could  have  obtained  at 
home ; and  political  rights  equal  to  those  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  sons  of  the  best  nnd  noblest 
Americans.  They  have  come  to  us  steeped  in 
ignorance  and  superstition ; we  have  let  them 
have  their  priests  and  their  churches,  and  when 
fanatic  Protestants  have  tried  to  disturb  them, 
wc  have  resisted  it,  and  have  successfully  pro- 
tected them  in  what  we  believe  to  be  a mis- 
taken course.  They  have  so  behaved  them- 
selves that  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our 
criminals  and  paupers  are  Irish  ; that  fully  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  the  crimes  of  violence 
committed  among  us  are  the  work  of  Irish- 
men ; that  the  system  of  universal  suffrage  in 
large  cities  has  fallen  into  discredit  through  the 
incapacity  of  the  Irish  for  self-government;  yet 
we  have  never  countenanced  any  invidious  legis- 
lation against  them,  have  never  thought  of  de- 
priving them  of  tne  political  rights  they  abused, 
have  never  sought  to  protect  ourselves  against 
their  misconduct.  As  militiamen  and  soldiers 
they  have  not  unfrequently  been  an  absolute 
nuisance.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the 
story  of  the  two  Irish  regiments  which  served 
under  General  Van  Rensselaer,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  or  of  the  Irishmeu  who  deserted  from  our 
army  and  constituted  the  battalion  of  San  Pa- 
tricio, in  the  Mexican  war ; these,  and  other 
similar  affairs,  are  only  too  frequently  recalled 
to  memory  by  such  outbursts  of  folly  and  in- 
subordination as  the  recent  refusal  to  turn  out 
in  honor  of  the  nation’s  guest.  Yet  no  respect- 
able party  in  this  State  has  ever  proposed  to  de- 
prive the  Irishmen  of  their  arms,  or  to  exclndo 
them  from  the  militia. 

We  entreat  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  not  to 
presume  too  far  upon  the  forbearance  of  our 
people.  This  is  not  a time  for  any  rash  ex- 
periments of  the  kind.  The  spectacle  of  the 
ignominious  surrender  of  the  Irishmen  in  La- 
moriciere’s  army,  who  had  volunteered  to  assist 
the  Pope  in  keeping  down  his  Italian  subjects, 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten.  Before  our  Irish- 
men thrust  themselves  anew  under  the  public 
nostril  they  should  allow  the  effluvia  of  this 
transaction  to  pass  away. 


VE1B 


EVENING  DRESS. 

Tins  question  is,  whether  the  Ball  Committee 
did  right  to  state,  in  a circular,  that  t lie  guests 
were  expecied  to  appear  in  evening  dress,  and 
then  to  define  what  evening  dress  is.  The  answer 
to  the  question  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  three 
thousand  people  who  would  attend  the  hall  were, 
many  of  them,  not  used  to  the  delicate  distinctions 
of  evening  and  morning  dress,  aud  that  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  them  to  know  precisely  what  they' 
were  expected  to  wear.  If  a private  person  issues 
invitations  to  an  ordinary  private  ball,  she  makes 
no  allusion  to  “evening  dress,”  because  she  knows 
that  all  her  guests  understand  the  etiquette  of 
such  an  occasion.  The  Committee  of  the  Prince’s 
ball  knew — whether  other  people  did  or  not — that 
the  guests  would  not  ull  exactly  understand  that 
etiquette.  In  any  case,  the  suggesiiun  involved 
no  startling  insult  to  any  body  ; and  to  say  iliat  it 
implied  that  the  fine  society  of  New  Yoilt  did  not 
know  what  evening  dress  is,  is  simply  what  is  pleas- 
antly called  at  theatres  gag. 

If  the  great  American  people  instinctively  un- 
derstood tire  technical  etiquette  of  such  occasions, 
they’  w’ould  probably  be  a little  more  scrupulous 
and  uniform  in  the  attire  in  which  they  wait  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  liis  levees. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  know  W'hat 
constitutes  “evening  dress,”  and  certainly'  no 
shame  in  not  knowing.  The  Committee  of  the 
ball  wished  simply'  to  make  sure  that  there  should 
be  no  grotesque  attire,  and  they  took  the  simplest 
means  of  securing  that  object. 


INTERCEPTED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear  Mr.  Jenkins, — I have  read  all  you  have 
written  about  the  d < ar,  precious  Prince— bless  his 
hen  t!  You  lia'e  told  us  how  he  foil  down  on  tho 
prairies  and  tore  his  trursers — poor,  d ar  young 
man  ! And  then  you  have  gratified  our  curiosity 
by  letting  ns  know  that  the  mosquito  s bit  him 
dreadfully  in  Richmond — great,  big,  naughty,  ugly , 
disgusting,  wicked  things!  And  you  were  so  kind , 
too,  in  that  information  about  the  bathing-room  in 
Philadelphia.  Dear  Albert  Edward ! then  you 
love  to  wash  yourself  in  the  morning!  And  do 
you  use  coarse  towels,  and  scrubbing-brushes,  and 
hair  gloves ; and  oh!  do  you,  don't  you,  most  au- 
gust of  princes,  use  yellow  soap?  Dear  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, you  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  these 
things.  YVhat  is  the  use  of  telling  us  that  he  loves 
to  wash  himself,  if  you  don’t  tell  us  how  he  dries 
himself?  Do  his  brothers  and  sisters  love  to 
wash  themselves,  too?  And  the  Prince  Consort 


himself?  And  the  Queen  herself?  How  pleasant 
it  must  be  for  you  to  be  taken  round  and  shown  th 
bath-room,  and  the  rest  if  it— the  easv-chairs  and 
the  sofas,  and  the  curtains,  and  the  bed ! Preri,  ° 
privilege!  Ut 

Dear  Mr.  Jenkins,  we  all  want  to  know  one  thintr 
We  feel  sure  you  would  have  mentioned  it  had  it 
taken  place,  because  you  are  such  a perfect  gentleman 
that  you  do  not  fail  to  mention  every  thing  of  <h 
kind.  You  know  the  weather  is  getting  very  C0}7 
There  have  been  some  really  sharp  davs ; and  af 
though  we  may  have  some  Indian  summer,  still  it 
will  generally  be  frosty  at  night.  Pleuse’inform 
us  in  your  next  dispatch— for  he  is  going  to  Poston 
and  you  know  how  icily  cold  Boston  is— whether 
the  Prince  has  put  on  his  winter  flannels.  And 
does  he  wear  Canton  flannel  or  red  flannel  ? And 
have  the  shirts  long  sie  ves  or  short  ? And  if  thev 
are  long,  don’t  they  poke  out  bey  ond  his  wristband! 
and  is  he  not  obliged  to  turn  them  up?  which  must 
be  so  uncomfortable  to  his  arms.  And  if  thev  are 
short,  how  short  are  they  ? And  why  are  thev 
short  ? And  doesn’t  he  wear  long  arms  sometimes ? 
Dearest  Sir,  please  mention  whether  he  lias  put  on 
winter  flannels,  and  gratify  your  constant  readers. 

Spingleb  Institute. 


MUNICIPAL. 

Judge  Pierrkpoint  has  resigned  his  office 
When  the  City  Hall  building  was  burned  his  court! 
room  disappeared.  He  tried  to  find  it  in  the  lofts 
of  an  engine-house ; then,  for  a time,  in  Tammany 
Hall.  The  Superior  Court  has  been,  so  to  say, 
“ squatting”  about ; now  on  pillar,  now  on  post! 
The  Judge  has  been  stifled  and  his  health  shattered 
in  the  search.  The  Legislature  promised  to  help 
him  find  his  room  in  a new  and  spacious  building- 
but  when  the  proper  persons  tried  to  find  the  prop! 
er  spot  in  the  Park  for  the  new  building  to  hold  tbs 
old  Court,  some  other  proper  persons  told  them 
that  there  was  no  proper  spot  in  the  Park  for  such 
a purpose,  and  if  there  were,  that  there  were  no 
proper  means  of  getting  possession  of  it.  The 
Judge  thereupon  throws  up  the  whole  matter. 
The  Superior  Court  is  evidently  not  wanted,  he 
seems  to  think  ; for  if  it  were  the  people  would  find 
some  decent,  reputable  place  to  put  it  in.  Lofts 
of  engine-houses  ! Tammany  Hall ! 

In  throwing  up  his  office  the  learned  magistrate 
also  throws  np  a letter  to  the  Governor,  which  is 
as  full  of  point  as  a sky-rocket  of  stars.  I speak 
of  it  in  a gamesome  way ; but  it  is  as  full  of  truth 
as  an  egg  of  meat.  “ In  short,”  says  Judge  Pierre- 
point,  “it  has  been  discovered,  after  three  years 
of  trial,  that  no  man  or  body  of  men  in  this  munic- 
ipal government  have  any  power  to  do  any  sub- 
stantial tbing  except  to  stay  the  action  of  every 
ether  man  or  body’  of  men.  The  machinery-  of  the 
city  government  is  so  cunningly  devised  that  each 
wheel  can  stop  the  motion  of  every  other,  and  so 
that  the  whole  shall  by  no  possibility  move  in  har- 
mony together. 

Dickens  was  thought  to  be  a caricaturist,  and 
old  Mother  Blackwood  scolded  him  in  her  most  dis- 
mal voice  when  he  called  the  English  Government 
a Circumlocution  Office  and  a science  of  how  not 
to  do  it.  But  if  that  be  extravagance  in  England, 
it  is  simple  ugly  truth  in  New  York. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  people  want  good 
rulers,  and  would  vote  for  them  if  they  had  a 
chance.  First  catch  your  hare,  says  Mrs.  Glass. 
He  continues  by-  declaring  that  the  government 
will  only  be  successful  when  it  is  made  harmonious 
with  the  principles  which  the  Almighty  has  ine- 
radicably  planted  in  man.  Amen!  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult then  to  catch  the  hare,  says  Judge  Pierre- 
point.  The  same  amount  of  time  and  half  the 
money’  spent  in  giving  a dance  to  the  Prince  of 
YY’ales  would  give  New  York  city  “a  strong,  a 
lasting,  and  a good  government.”  How  to  per- 
suade people  to  do  this,  do  you  ask  ? By  showing 
the  rich  men  that  if  they’  do  not  take  care  the  fail- 
ure to  do  it  will  lead  straight  to  the  loss  of  their 
properties.  We  are  all  tumbling  head  over  heels 
over  each  other  in  the  mad  race  to  be  rich,  he  says. 
We  (the  flood,  wise,  and  wealthy  people)  let  the 
bad,  ignorant,  and  idle  manage  the  government. 
“Government  will  be  administered  by  somebody; 
that  nmy  be  relied  upon.  If  the  wise  and  good 
will  not  attend  to  it,  fools  and  knaves  will.” 

That  is  the  priceless  pearl  of  w isdom  for  this  peo- 
ple; and  the  brightest  sign  of  dawning  that  we 
have  had  for  a long  lime  is  the  fact  that  such  senti- 
ments are  uttered  by  a New  York  magistrate,  and  not 
only-  uttered  but  evidently  believed.  The  spirit  of 
our  society,  says  Judge  Pierrepoint,  is  “making 
harlots  of  our  women  and  rogues  of  our  men. 
“Already  the  success  of  a lawyer  is  determined 
by  the  money  that  he  makes;  already  the  suc- 
cess of  a minister  of  Christ  is  in  some  degree  esti- 
mated by  the  salary  which  he  receives and  the 
time  is  hastening  when  the  success  of  a judge  on 
the  bench  will  be  measured  by  the  money-  w hich 
be  shall  there  accumulate.” 

In  the  vast  tumult  of  a Presidential  canvass, 
and  the  airy  episode  of  a Prince’s  visit,  and  the 
universal  devil-take-tlie-hindmost  which  absor * 
the  mighty  mind  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  not  in 
least  degree  probable  that  any  body  w ill  rea  o 
heed  the  wise  and  timely  letter  of  the  Judge.  _ 
knows  it.  He  is  ready  for  inattention.  Bu 
suvs  all  the  more  trulv,  “If  our  wise  and  good, 
rich,  intelligent,  and  honest  citizens  think  Hies 
things  of  no  moment,  they  will  let  them  a one’ 
they  have  heretofore  done ; but  they  may  rely  up 
it  these  things  will  not  let  them  alone.” 


HISTORICAL  PICTURES  RETOUCHED." 

E recent  opening  of  the  Woman’s  Library 
It v was  signalized  by  clever  speeches  fron 
r Raymond,  Clergyman  Beecher,  and  L» 

’.  The  pursuits  of  the  speakers,  an 
tentative  characters,  show  8,.nc"et,fe  0£ 
of  this  kind  is  hailed.  In  fact,  ha,f  J*®  v 
ns  to  new  views  are  really  only  to  t • 
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,v  excited  by  the  grotesque  or  ridiculous  way  in 
which  they  are  so  often  presented  ; and  as  there  is,  1 

fter  all  a verv  Profound  belief  ltttent  in  tl,e  lu,-~ 
n in  mind  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  end 
V au  things,  so  unquestionably  there  is  a quiet 
conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  the  spade  to  him 
jj0  Can  use  it,  and  all  the  spades  to  all  who  can 
use  them,  will  be  constantly  more  and  more  recog- 
nized in  the  udvance  of  society. 

The  hook  with  the  title  which  heads  these  para- 
raphs  is  a most  timely,  copious,  and  brilliant  con- 
tribution to  the  history  and  literature  of  women. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a fantasia  upon  this  theme,  “The  el- 
evation of  women  to  their  just  position  in  society 
depends  upon  themselves,"  and  presents  a series  of 
sparkling  and  striking  portraits,  crayons,  sketches, 
profiles,  and  studies  of  all  the  most  eminent  and 
interesting  women  in  history  who  have  illustrated 
that  idea.  But  the  author,  Mrs.  Dali,  is  a scholar 
and  thinker,  and  her  work,  therefore,  is  not  a bio- 
graphical dictionary,  but  a collection  of  illustrative 
lives.  Her  views  of  many  famous  women  differ, 
often,  from  the  popular  traditional  views  ; but  they 
are  the  result  of  her  own  original  research.  Her 
“ studv”  of  Aspasia  is  fresh  and  fine.  Her  defense 
of  Hypatia  against  Charles  Kingsley’s  rapresenta- 
tion  of  her  is  brave  and  reasonable.  Iler  simple 
and  historic  statement  of  the  position  of  women  in 
the  healing  art,  and  her  sketches  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  them,  are  as  interesting  as  admirable. 
There  is  a glow  of  sincerity  and  purpose  in  the 
book  which  fuses  it  into  unity,  and  leaves  a most 
worn  inly  impression. 

Mrs.  Dali’s  previous  thoughtful  little  work, 
“Woman’s  Right  to  Labor,”  states,  in  a good-hu- 
mored, trenchant,  and  faithful  manner,  the  doc- 
trine, which  the  women  who  crowd  witli  their  va- 
rious’splendor  and  genius  the  pages  of  this  one  il- 
lustrated. It  was  the  work  of  much  expirience, 
of  laborious  study  and  collation,  of  a dear  brain 
and  a true  heart;  ami  it  was  entirely  free  from  ev- 
ert- thing  that  offends  prejudice.  The  same  char- 
acteristics belong  to  the  “ Historical  Pictures  Re- 
touched,” except  that  it  has  the  elements  of  a more 
general  popular  interest.  Like  the  first,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  books  that  could  be  given  to  every  girl 
in  the  land. 


The  great  work  goes  on  in  Europe.  Ancona 
has  surrendered  to  the  Sardinians,  and  Lffmoricid  e 
is  prisoner.  Unhappy  man ! If  he  were  an  old 
Roman  he  would  fall  upon  his  sword.  Yet  ten 
years  ago  in  Paris  the  name  of  Lamoriciere  was 
the  signal  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  invested  with 
the  same  kind  of  gallant  glory  that  invested  the 
old  Murat.  Young,  chivalric,  heroic,  patriotic — 
the  future  smiled  on  him  if  on  any  man. 

His  story  was  told  last  week  when  his  portrait 
appeared  in  the  Weekly.  It  is  simply  tragical. 
Its  end  is  mean  and  miserable.  He  heads  a band 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  defend  the  worst  despot- 
ism in  the  world  ; and  he  is  ignominiou6ly  beaten 
in  the  field  and  captured  in  a fortress  to  which  he 
retires,  and  which  he  can  not  maintain.  It  is  not 
easy  to  foresee  his  future,  unless  he  be  permitted 
quietly  to  leave  the  country-  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  America  or  England. 

As  for  the  great  Italian  liberator,  ho  moves 
steadily  forward ; but  he  shows  a dangerous  dis- 
position to  disagree  with  Oavour.  Dangerous,  be- 
cause Cavour  is  evidently  the  wisest  statesman 
Italy  has  known  for  many  years,  and  because  the 
reason  for  difference  urged  by  Garibaldi  is  insuffi- 
cient. He  says  that  he  can  have  no  friendship 
with  a man  who  has  consented  to  part,  with  a prov- 
ince of  Italy.  But  if  that  were  the  best  possible 
measure  at  the  time,  and  if  it  were  honestly  favor- 
ed by  Cavour,  however  mistakenly,  is  it  noble  or 
generous  to  assume  that  Cavour  is  an  enemy  of  the 
country?  Garibaldi  has  no  right  to  insist  that  it 
was  necessarily  unpatriotic  or  dishonest  to  do  what 
Cavour  has  done. 

Cavour  is  faithful  to  King  Victor — and  so  is 
Garibaldi.  Their  policy  may  difFer  in  some  de- 
tails, but  they  are  both  bent  upon  a united  Italy. 
Each  must  make  some  concession,  when  the  differ- 
ence appears,  and  Cavour  says  that  he  is  ready  to 
make  it.  Guribaldi  virtually  declares  that  he 
must  have  his  waj-  or  none.  But  <Jertainlv  he 
will  not  sacrifice  his  Italy  to  anv  personal  preju- 
dice. Cavour  favored  the  separation  of  the  prov- 
ince to  France — but  so  did  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince. If  Cavour  did  it  in  obedience  to  tbe  popular 
will,  is  Garibaldi  the  man  to  cull  him  to  account? 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that,  with  an  opportu- 
nity such  as  has  not  been  known  in  her  history, 
with  a patriotic  brain  ar.d  heart  and  hand  such  as 
have  never  combined  for  her  deliverance,  Italy  will 
fail  again.  If  such  should  be  the  result — if  the 
union  of  these  two  men,  or  at  least  the  union  of  their 
power  and  policies,  should  be  impossible,  then  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  jealousy  of  that  ardent 
people  will  forever  defeat  their  aspiration,  and  tliat| 
the  hope  of  a regenerated,  emancipated,  national 
Italy,  is  but  a foolish  dream. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Friendly  Venturf — “ Might  I tempt  yon  to  ven- 
ture upon  tlilrt  orange  ?”  “ I should  be  happy  to  oblige  you, 
Madame,”  said  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  thus  being  addressed 
by  a lady,  “ but  I’m  afraid  I should  fall  off.”  The  Prince 
Of  Wales  much  in  the  same  way  at  Kingston  and  other 
places  in  Canada,  would  not  venture  near  the  Oranges,  for 
fear,  not  of  falling  off,  but  of  falling  out.  There  might 
nave  been  a falling  off  of  his  popularity  had  he  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  these  sour  bigots,  who  acted  infinitely  more 
hke  meddlers  than  oranges.  If  we  were  asked  to  say  what 
were  the  Fruits  of  Sedition,  we  should  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  reply— “ The  Oranges  in  Upper  Canada." 

Tin:  Movement  op  Events  in  Italy. — “St  Peter's 
Chair  stops  the  way.” 

How  to  Trip  it. — The  Prince  of  Wales  promises  to  be 
M great  a traveler  as  lie  is  nn  accomplished  dancer.  Ilia 
next  intention  is  to  go  through  all  the  Steppes  of  Russia. 

The  young  lady  who  burst  into  tears  has  been  put  to- 
gether again,  and  is  now  wearing  hoops  to  prevent  the  re- 
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BRENNUS  AT  THE  SCALES. 

Again  the  hills  of  Italy 
Echo  the  din  of  war. 

Again  the  eagles  gather 
To  Rome,  from  near  and  far. 

Again  the  seven-hilled  city. 

The  conqueror’s  guerdon  stands, 

But  not,  as  erst,  with  conquest’s  sword 
Held  in  Barbarian  hands! 

When  Rome,  an  infant  giant, 

First  crowned  her  seven-fold  height, 

The  stalwart  North  its  swarms  poured  forth 
To  crush  the  rising  might. 

There  strode  the  swarthy  Cymry, 

The  red  Gaul  at  his  side. 

And  tower  and  town  went  helpless  down, 

Before  the  sweeping  tide. 

But  Heaven's  high  purpose  needed 
That  rising  Roman  power. 

And  nerved  the  stately  senators 
To  meet  the  awful  hour. 

In  robes  of  white,  on  chairs  of  state, 

They  barred  the  invaders’  way — 

’Gainst  Cymric  fire  and  Gaulish  ire, 

A weaponless  array! 

Strange,  how  despite  the  ill-matched  freight 
The  scales  uncertain  play, 

While  still  as  dentil,  with  bated  breath, 

We  watch  them  as  they  sway. 

And  well  we  know — be’t  weal  or  woo 
That  in  the  upshot  lies — 

The  scale  where  Brennus  flings  his  sword 
Will  be  the  scale  to  rise ! 

Were  this  a mau  our  wit  could  scan. 

The  choice  might  easy  seem; 

Small  doubt  were  there  which  scale  would  bear 
To  earth,  which  kick  the  beam. 

With  fear  and  lies,  before  our  eyes, 

•Gainst  truth  and  valor  hung, 

Were  his  a hand  at  our  command, 

Long  since  the  sword  were  flung  I 

But  what  is  truth  and  what  la  ruth, 

What  human  hopes  to  him? 

Whose  tortuous  ways  elude  our  gaze. 

So  molt-like,  dark,  and  dim! 

One  thing  alone  to  faith  is  known. 

Heaven  wills  whate’er  befall — 

And  this  man’s  hand,  and  this  man’s  brand, 

Are  God’s  that  guidetli  all! 

How  changed  the  men,  how  changed  the  parts! 

The  scene  alone  the  same. 

Now  Heav’n  strikes  with  the  invaders, 

And  works  the  invu'  e 1 sname. 

For  patriot  hands,  see  libeling  bands, 

The  mass-book  for  th  glaive; 

A fluttered,  epieoene  old  priest, 

For  senate  stern  and  grave: 

Still  holdeth  well  the  parallel— 

Like  in  unlikeness  all — 

On  what  is  done  doth  still  look  on, 

A Brennus,  chief  of  Gaul! 

Not  frank  and  bold  like  him  of  old. 

That  led  the  Cymric  horde, 

But  a masked  brow — a muffled  hand. 

That  grasps  a doubtful  sword! 

Again  the  steel-yard  is  brought  forth, 

Again  Rome’s  fate  is  weighed: 

Though  other  weights  are  in  the  plates, 

Than  those  of  yore  displayed. 

Old  Rome  went  free — her  ransom-fee, 

A thousand  pounds  of  gold, 

Now,  Europe's  hopes  against  a Pope’s 
Unequal  balance  holu! 

The  Akt  of  Correspondence.— With  men,  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  beginning  n letter— with  women,  ti.e  great 
difficulty  is  in  leaving  off.  A woman’s  letter  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  algebraical  “a:,”  for  it's  a letter  that  al- 
ways denotes  nn  unknown  quantity.  Every  postscript  is 
a problem  of  itself 

The  Long  Vacation.— The  King  of  Naples  has  bad  so 
many  troubles  lately,  and  has  been  oppressed  with  so 
much  business  of  a most  moving  and  distressing  nature, 
tlmt  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  has  gone  into  the 
country  just  to  enjoy  a little  Gaita. 

Mrs.  Gray  Loftus,  at  present  a star  of  some  magnitude 
in  the  fashionable  world,  is  deservedly  so,  for  nothing  cun 
be  more  amiable  than  her  manners,  und  nothing  more  de- 
lightful than  her  conversation — as  she  possesses  the  happy 
faculty  of  pleasing  others  by  eliciting  mom  them  those  ob- 
servations and  those  talents  which,  by  the  assistance  of  her 
witchery,  she  knows  so  well  how  to  apply.  One  of  the  best 
sallies  we  have  heard  recorded  of  her,  was  on  h r press- 
ing that  diffident  gentleman  in  private  society,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  to  sing. 

“ Well,"  said  the  modest  tenor  at  last,  “ I will  sing  ‘ My 
pretty  Jane,’  on  condition  that  yon  first  pay  me  some  sort 
of  compliment — one  that  the  company  shall  decide  to  be 
witty." 

“Surely,"  said  Mrs.  Loftus,  “you  are  not  so  determined 
against  singing  as  to  make  my  being  witty  a previous  stipu- 
lation ? Surely  you  will  surrender  without  that  article  ?’’ 

“ No,"  rejoined  Sims  Reeves,  “lam  positive." 

“That  is  impossible,"  observed  the  fair  lady,  “for  we  all 
here  know,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  that  you  are  superlative.” 

A colonel,  who  is  fond  of  telling  tough  'uns,  especially 
stories  of  which  he  himstdf  is  the  hero,  lately  drew  the  long 
bow  after  tha  following  wise : “I  was  once  in  Montpellier, 
on  official  business.  During  my  stay  a horse-race  came  off 
near  the  capital ; and  as  I am  rather  partial  to  horse-racing, 
I went  to  see  it.  Just  as  the  horses  were  about  starting, 
some  fellow  insulted  me  by  jostling  me  rather  roughly. 
Now,  you  know  I don’t  often  fight,  but  when  I strike,  t h n 
I do  strike.  So  I up  flst,  hit  him  a blow  that  sent  him 
against  the  fence  into  a field,  carrying  with  him  nine  sec- 
tions of  posts  and  rails.  Tha  fellow  lay  a short  time,  then 
raisihg  himself  into  a sitting  posture,  he  looked  wildly, around 
him.  ‘Gentlemen,’  said  he,  Mias  the  storm  done  much 
damage  ? Did  the  lightning  strike  any  body  but  me  ?’  " 

Like  Youesel' In  a Scotch  parish  there  was  an  ancient 

of  tbe  name  of  Saunders,  whoso  wit  was  reputed  to  be  very 
sharp-  The  laird,  who  was  al-o  a wag,  met  him  one  day 
driving  a pig  to  market.  “Weel,  Saunders,”  quoth  he, 
“ye’re  driving  yer  kizzen  (cousin)  to  the  market."  “ Na, 
na,  laird;  he’s  jist  an  mild  acquaintance,  like  yoursel’." 

IT  DOESN’T  MAKE  IT  SO. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  suppose 
’ That  black  is  white — that  fast  is  slow— 

That  every  wind  is  mild  that  blows, 

It  really  doesn’t  make  it  so. 

Suppose,  aga 

You’ll  meet  good  tilings  v 
That  every  sweet  comes  from  the  r 
It  really  doesn’t  make  it  so. 

Suppose,  once  more,  that  you  suppose 
All  blisses  from  one  fountain  flow— 

Tint  all  the  belles  are  blest  with  beaux, 

It  really  doesn’t. make  it  so. 

Suppose,  in  short,  that  you  suppose 

Your  bright-eyed  love  can’t  say  you  “No”— 

That  she  despises  all  your  foes. 

It  really  doesn’t  make  it  so. 

“Mother,"  said  a little  boy,  the  other  day,  “I  know 
what  I would  do  if  I was  at  sea,  and  all  the  men  were  starv- 
ing, and  they  should  draw  lots  to  see  who  should  be  killed 
and  eaten,  and  it  should  come  to  me— I'd  jump  into  the 
water." 

“ But,”  said  the  mother,  “ they  would  soon  fish  you  up." 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “but  I wouldn’t  biter1 


Juvenile  Curiosity.— “ Won’t  you  cut  open  a penny  for 
mp,  father?"  said  a little  girl,  when  she  came  home  from 
school  one  day. 

“Cut  open  a penny!  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  that 
for?"  asked  the  father. 

“'Cause,”  said  the  little  girl,  “our  teacher  says  that  ia 
every  penny  there  are  four  farthings,  and  I want  to  see 
them." 


An  Irishman  was  indicted  at  the  assizes,  at  Tralee,  for 
felony.  His  innocence  was  proved,  but  notwithstanding 
that  the  jury  found  him  guilty.  The  judge  was  shocked, 
and  said,  “ Gentlemen,  the  prisoner’s  innocence  was  clear- 
ly proved." 

“Yes,"  said  the  foreman,  “he  is  innocent  of  the  crime 
now  charged  against  him,  hut  he  stole  my  gray  mare  last 
Christmas." 


A romance-reading  young  man  was  one  day  passing  a 
muirland  farm,  which  was  half  covered  with  furze  and 
heath,  and  a line  back-ground  of  barren  rocks  and  dark 
pines,  lie  said  to  the  farmer,  who  was  grinding  his  way 
through  the  rugged  earth,  “A  magnificent  locality.  Sir J — 
one  of  Nature’s  triumphs! — an  embodiment  of  poetry!" 

“Oh  yes,"  said  the  farmer,  wiping  the  large  drops  of 
pen- pi  rati  on  from  his  brow,  “ the  poetry  of  the  place  is  vary 
weei,  but  if  ye  had  to  plow  up  the  prose  of  the  ground,  ye’d 
wish  the  poetry  far  enough.” 

A public  dinner  in  Edinburgh  had  dwindled  away  to  two 
guests,  an  Englishman  and  a Highland  gentleman,  who 
were  each  trying  to  prove  the  superiority  of  their  native 
countries.  Of  course  at  an  argurn  nt  of  this  kind  a Scotch- 
man possesses  overwhelming  advantages.  Tha  Highland- 
er’s logic  was  so  good  that  he  beat  his  opponent  upon  every 
point.  At  last  the  Englishman  put  a power.  “You  will," 
he  said,  “at  least  admit  that  England  ia  larger  in  extent 
than  Scotland?" 

“Certainly  not,”  was  the  confident  reply.  “You  see. 
Sir,  ours  is  a mountainous  country — yours  is  a flat.  Now  if 
all  our  hills  were  rolled  out  flat,  we  should  beat  you  by  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles !” 


A man  has  a shrewd  suspicion  that  nge  has  overtaken 
him  when  he  keeps  assuring  you  that  he  feels  as  young 
as  eve’-,  and  he  doesn't  know  but — ’/ovnrrer.  Poor  fellow: 
he  whistles  to  keep  lus  courage  up;  but,  alas:  he  can  not 
recall  youth  os  lie  calls  his  pointer  -with  a whistle. 


THE  FIREMEN’S  PARADE. 

Ox  the  evening  of  Saturday,  13th,  the  firemen 
of  New  York  ^traded  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  We  give  a representation  of  the  S'  ene  on 
the  following  page.  Nearly  five  thousand  men,  all 
in  uniform,  were  in  the  procession  ; and  the  effect 
of  the  countless  torches,  Drummond  lights,  trans- 
parencies, and  various  illuminated  devices,  as  the 
fiery  train  swept  down  Fifth  Avenue,  between  a 
vast  crowd  on  either  side,  was  striking  and  im- 
pressive. It  is  not  likely  that  the  Prime  ever  saw 
such  a sight  before.  Our  artist  lias  selected  as  the 
subject  of  his  picture  the  moment  when  the  pro- 
cession was  passing  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ; the 
Prince  stands  on  the  balcony  with  his  suite,  and 
bows  his  thanks. 


THE  BALL  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

We  publish  on  pages  664  and  C65  a picture  of 
the  greatest  ball  ever  given  In  the  city  of  New 
York — we  mean,  of  course,  the  entertainment  of- 
fered to  the  Prince  of  IV ales  at  the  Academy  of. 
Music,  on  Friday,  12th  inst.  Over  3 00  persons 
were  present — those  the  crime  da  la  crime  of  New 
York  society.  Loml  complaints  are  made  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  self-constituted  managers 
performed  their  task — of  the  greedy  monopoly  of 
tickets  by  some  Comm Uteemen— ami  of  tbe  omis- 
sion from  the  charmed  list  of  names  which  shoal  I 
have  been  there.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate 
upon  these  matters.  The  ball  was  a great  crush, 
and,  so  far  as  seeing  the  Frtnre  went,  a success. 
We  proceed  to  give,  from  the  daily  papers,  a few 
memoranda  of  the  affair. 

TIIK  BALL  AND  SUrPEIt  ROOMS. 

“ The  ball-room  comprised  the  parquette  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  embraced  the  stage.  It  was  one  hundred  end 
thirty-five  feet  in  length  by  sixty-eight  feet  in  biendtlu 
The  end  toward  the  stage  was  arranged  In  a sem’circular 
form,  while  toward  the  other  end  were  placed  three  su- 
perb couches.  The  central  one  was  for  the  Prince  him- 
self, while  those  on  either  side  were  for  Ids  suite.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  general  idea  originally  agreed  on,  the  dec- 
orations were  floral  throughout  the  ball-room.  . . .There 
were  a vast  number  of  chandeliers,  fitted  up  expressly  for 
the  occasion ; while  toward  the  other  end,  near  the  stage, 
the  usual  arrangements  of  lights  shone  brilliantly  even 
during  the  day,  lighting  the  twen'y  carpenters  who  were 
engaged  in  planing  the  floor,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
stage,  parquette,  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  to  its 
furthest  extremity.  This  part  of  t'.e  arrangement  was 
particularly  liberal — the  order  being  to  spare  no  expense. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  additional  lights  will  be 
derived  when  it  is  mentioned  that  throughout  the  build- 
ing no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  feet  of  gas-pipes  were 
laid  on  for  the  occasion,  and  that  tliree  hundred  addition- 
al gas-burners  were  placed  on  by  the  gas-fitters  employed 
for  that  special  purpose. 

“ The  supper  room  was  especially  erected  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  situated  in  the  space  of  ground  between  the  Academy 
and  the  Medical  College.  In  length  it  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet  in  breadth.  Connecting 
with  tlie  ball-room  and  the  Flipper-room  is  a passage  facing 
on  Fourteenth  Street,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in 
length  and  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth.  This  passage  ia 
floored  with  stout  scarlet  cloth,  as  are  other  parts  of  the 
building,  same  as  the  ball  and  supper  rooms.  The  cloth 
furnished  for  the  occasion  is  five  hundred  yards,  and  wns 
specially  dyed  for  the  occasion,  as  there  was  not  a sufficient 
quantity  of  that  colored  cloth  in  the  city  for  the  purpose- 
Twenty  brass  chandeliers,  each  containing  six  burners, 
were  suspended  from  the  roof,  making  a brilliant  display. 
The  building,  which,  though  temporary,  was  constructed  in 
such  a manner  as  would  have  befitted  the  character  of  a 
more  permanent  edifice.  The  arrange mt  nts  for  ventilation 
were  perfect.  In  the  centre  was  a tower,  rising  seme  forty 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  street,  while  two  dormer  windows 
were  placed  at  each  end.  The  entire  building  was  draped 
in  alternate  strips  of  pink  and  white  muslin,  with  large 
mirrors  intervening.  These  were  twenty-four  iH  number, 
and  made  a sple  ndid  show.  All  along  the  pupper-room 
were  two  tables,  from  top  to  bottom,  at  which  the  ass.  m- 
bled  party  took  supper  at  a late  period  of  the  evening. 
They  wrre  brilliant  in  all  the  appointments  of  gold,  silver, 
and  china-ware.  At  the  upper  end  was  the  Prince’s  table, 
raised  on  a dais,  semicircular  in  form,  at  which  the  guest 
of  the  evening  and  hia  immediate  suite  were  placed.” 


THE  GUESTS. 

The  Herald  reporter  says:  “ The  Academy,  at  ten  o’clock, 
was  filled,  and  those  who  arrived  later  sank  unregarded 
into  the  throng,  like  rain-drope  into  the  ocean.  The  pri- 
vate boxes  were  full;  the  tiers  were  occupied  by  those  who 
preferred  to  overlook  the  brilliant  assemblage  which  moved 
restlessly  beneath.  The  Japanese  ball  was  crowded ; but 
there  the  crowd  was  divided  into  sections  by  the  various 
rooms;  but  here  in  one  vast  area  was  collected  the  ilite  of 
New  York  society.  Beneath  the  thousands  of  gas-lights  the 
crowd  surged  backward  und  forward,  shifting  and  changing 
like  the  figures  in  a kaleidoscope,  or  like  the  ocean  rippling 
beneath  gentle  winds  and  bright  sunshine.  There  was  no 
jam,  for  ‘ a jam’  expresses  a fixed,  immovable  body  of  per- 
sons ; this  was  rather  a throng,  a crowd — mobile,  variable, 
versatile,  fickle,  quick,  changing.  A sea  of  heads,  but  be- 
sides a sea  of  colors,  the  light  flashing  back  from  the  gayest 
and  richest  of  dresses,  from  pearly  white  shoulders  and 
brilliant  complexions,  from  jewels  iris-hued  and  rivaling  in 
brightness  the  eyes  which  flushed  above  them.  The  full- 
dress  black  coats  absorbed  the  superfluous  light,  and  soften- 
ed the  blaze  of  the  thousand  lumps.  The  rich  military  uni- 
forms ornamented  with  golden  lace  and  epaulets  relieved 
the  uniformity  of  the  gentle  men’s  toilets.  The  throng  seem- 
ed to  diminish  the  size  of  the  house,  and  yet,  by  a common 
but  singular  paradox,  aided  one  to  appreciate  its  great  ex- 
tent. Filled,  but  not  jammed ; crowded,  but  witli  plenty 
of  room  for  all  to  move  comfortably  and  without  disturbance 
— for  separate  entrances  were  reserved  for  egress  and  in- 
gress—the  Academy  was  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince.” 

THE  DRESSES. 

The  Herald  reporter  says:  “The  ladies  of  New  York  are 
already  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  costliness  of  their  dress, 
and  the  toilets  at  the  most  recherche  ball  ever  attempted  in 
New  York  were,  therefore,  certain  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
beauty  and  splendor  only  rivaled  by  the  glories  of  fairy-land. 
The  first  effect  upon  tlie  senses  was  indeed  so  dazzling  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  separate  any  distinct  or  individual 
effects.  Flowers  reporing  iu  folds  of  fleecy  lace,  lace  rising 
and  falling  ia  rich  foam-like  waves,  jewels  paling  before  the 
fire  of  bright  eyes,  or  flashing  back  radiuntly  irom  velvet 
back-grounds;  gold  and  silver  glittering  in  the  transparent 
tarlatans  fabrics  so  thickly  embroidered  with  the  same 
precious  substance  that  they  looked  like  cloth  of  gold ; silver 
brocade,  fair  and  shining,  looking  kindly  on  the  stiff  and 
stately  moire ; flowers,  ribbons,  jewels,  fans,  feathers,  and 
the  odor  of  a thousand  parterres,  all  mingling  with  the 
lights,  the  music,  and  the  graceful  moving  throng.  For  the 
benefit  of  lady-readers  we  e ndeavored  to  single  out  some  of 
the  toilets,  not  perhaps  those  that  were  the  most  striking, 
but  which  were  distingui  hed  for  their  good  taste,  and  may 
serve  as  a guide  in  costuming  for  the  balls  of  the  coming 
winter.” 

Tha  Time*  reporter  writes:  “One  might  almo°t  have 
fancied  himself  in  St.  Petersburg,  for  although  a single 
Woronzoff  j>  ,rnre  would  have  driven  any  particular  dow- 
ager or  dame  b fore  you  quite  mad  with  envy,  yet  the  dis- 
tribution of  diamonds  was  so  wide  that,  glanced  at  from  a 
distance,  thaymode  a most  eff  ctive  element  in  the  coup 
d'oeil  of  the  balL  One  splendid  riviere  which  recently  as- 
tounded the  city  in  the  cases  of  Tiffany  was  most  charming- 
ly displayed  upon  the  graceful  beauty  of  Mrs.  Brimont,  and 
shone  afar  even  over  the  glittering  crowd,  from  her  place 
on  the  right  of  the  stage,  a quarter,  by-  he-way,  much  af- 
fected during  the  troublous  beginning  of  the.A'fi  by  numer- 
ous fair  ladies,  partly  perhaps  from  alarm  and  partly  from 
its  advantages  as  a capital  setting  to  such  Icv  ly  pictures. 

“Diamonds  aside,  however,  the  exhibitoa  of  toilets, 
of  which  even  the  crowd,  the  crttsliicg  and  the  crash, 
could  not  suppress  the  fre  h,  and  crisp,  and  t e riling  beau- 
ty, was  something  marvelous.  It  was  as  if  all  the  looms 
of  the  world  had  made  a wager  together  to  liol  1 a nd 
fair  in  New  York.  One  only  emhcrrt  s ment  ia  in  tlie 
task  uf  eel  ction,  and  fo,  as  we  said  before,  we  mV  n’t  ec- 
^e  There  passes  before  ns,  rs  the  ns  rues  of  the  queens 
of  the  evening  float  up  in  our  memory,  eurii  a kaleidoscope 
of  i zure  colors  and  cloudy  facer,  and  fdem.lng  jereif, 
that  it  seems  idle  to  attach  mortal  names  to  such  a phan- 
tasmagoria of  brilllr.r.t  effects.  V.'e  have  already  spoken 
of  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  diamonds,  and  of  Mm.  Belmont 
and  her  diamonds.  We  might  i ■ or.  hi  the  same  way, 
v.h::.  pe:  feet  truth,  to  ■ ; euktf  l.r.U  tiic  lr es  of  New  York 
an  1 their  diamond*.  Diamonds  ?■  erf  t ’c,  for  they  were 
ir.her  Lie  rule  than  tlie  exception  of  the  evening.  Mrs. 
,1..'  e:t  B.  Minturn  contrived  to  throw  them  into  tlie  shade 
with  a waving  liend-dress  of  ostrich  feathers,  altogether 
co.ullyand  precious, without  ie'e~ence  to  its  implied  com- 
pliment to  the  Prince  and  Ids  plume.  Mrs.  A « pin  wall  was 
al  o notable  in  a glory  of  blue  me.  e r:  t:  ue,  powdered 
with  jewel;',  and  Sirs.  Grinu  11,  in  bh  -k  m.hc  anti  :ue, 
deed  'e  Uy  deriined  the  roro’hiwt  of  n ‘.’ow.-ger.’  A deli- 
cate shade  of  mauve-color.  Horn  cod  w.th  Pice*,  till  tiny 
reemed  a sort  of  frosted  amethyst,  and  hided  over  with 
glitteiirg  diamonds,  vrried  the  expanse  of  more  familiar 
tint".  M:s.  Hamilton  i i»h,  nn  1 t lie  muse  of  the  drama, 
in  the  p rson  of  Mrs.  Iloey,  of  Wallack’s  Theatre,  were 
conspicuous  patronesses  of  this  pleasing  hue.” 

AN  INCIDEXT. 

“While  the  royal  party  were  observing  the  tlirong  and 
the  decorations  of  the  room,  a sudden  rustle  and  move- 
ment of  the  crowd  bnckward  announced  that  some  acci- 
dent t^a  about  to  happen,  and  in  a moment  after  one  of 
the  (ld®r  vases  upon  the  front  tier  fell  with  n g eat  crash 
to  tlie  floor,  scattering  its  roses  upon  the  people  standing 
by.  but  fortunately  injuring  no  one.  There  was  a mo- 
ment's confusion,  and  then  the  company,  prudently  re- 
turning from  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  vases,  remained  si- 
lent, while  tlie  committee  presented  the  Prince  with  an 
order  of  dancing,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy : 

1.  Quadrille Haute  Volee Strauss. 

“ Waltz Prince  of  Wales Muzio. 

Iianrers National Noll. 

Galop Salute Michaelis. 

Quadrille Freischutz Weber. 

Polka Addie Muzio. 

Waltz Victoria Lanner. 

Lancers Royal  Prince  Guard Noll. 

Galop Una  Scomessa Muzio. 

Waltz Minot  Klaenge Strauss. 

Lancers Vis-a-Via Rietzcl. 

Polka Sylphide Bilse. 

Galop Liederkmnz Noll. 

Quadrille A la  Mode Strnuss. 

Waltz Nach  and  Violen Lanner. 

Lancers Lea  Guides Rietzel. 

Galop l'est Lambye. 

Polka Sana  Souci Strauss. 

Lancers Original . 

Waltz Dream  of  the  Ocean GungL 

21.  Galop Ernani Verdi. 

“Scarcely  had  the  Prince  taken  his  card  when  another 
flower-vase  fell,  and  the  moment  afterward  a portion  of  the 
dancing-floor  gave  way  with  a great  crash,  fortunately  in- 
juring no  one,  however.  As  the  crowd  retired,  frightened, 
to  various  parts  of  the  floor,  it  gave  way  beneath  them. 
This  was  three  times  repeated,  two  persons  being  precipi- 
tated to  the  stage  beneath,  but  not  being  injured.  The 
floor  rather  sank  than  fill,  the  props  bent  nth  it  being  in- 
sufficient to  pnstain  the  weight  of  the  throng.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  generally,  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  house  and  decorations  particularly,  must  divide  the 
blame  of  this  contretemps  with  the  carpenters,  who  should 
have  understood  and  completed  their  work  much  belter.” 
The  ball  was  kept  up  till  five  o’clock ; the  Priuco 


left  ai  half  past  A ur. 
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|THE  STEAMSHIP  “ CONNAUGHT,"  BURNED  AT  SEA,  OCTOBER  7,  1860. 

A DAY’S  RIDE: 

LIFE’S  ROMANCE, 


no  sense  of  ludicrous  scorn  mingles  with  your 
compassion,  none  of  that  contemptuous  laughter 
with  which  you  read  a copy  of  absurd  verses  or 
a maudlin  love-letter.  Imagine  the  difference 
of  tone  in  him  who  says:  “That’s  an  old  bill 
of  poor  Potts’s ; he’ll  never  pay  it  now,  and  I’m 
sure  I’ll  never  ask  him.”  Or,  “ Just  read  those 
lines ; would  you  believe  that  any  creature  out 
of  Hanwell  could  descend  to  such  miserable  driv- 
el as  that?  It  was  one  Potts  who  wrote  it.” 

I wonder  could  I obtain  my  manuscript  from 
Jopplyn  before  I started?  What  pretext  could 
I adduce  for  the  request?  While  I thus  pon- 
dered, I packed  up  my  few  wearables  in  my 
knapsack  and  prepared  for  the  road.  They  were, 
indeed,  a very  scanty  supply,  and  painfully  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  the  estimate  waiters  and 
hotel-porters  must  form  of  their  owner.  “ Cruel 
world,”  muttered  I,  “ whose  maxim  is,  ‘ By  their 
outsides  shall  ye  judge  them.’  Had  I arrived 
here  with  a traveling-carriage  and  a ‘ fourgon,* 
what  respect  and  deference  had  awaited  me! 
How  courteous  the  landlord,  how  obliging  the 
head-waiter!  Twenty  attentions  which  could 
not  be  charged  for  in  the  bill  had  been  shown 
me,  and  even  had  I,  in  superb  dignity,  declined 
to  descend  from  my  carriage  while  the  post* 


the  boats,  which  was  extremely  difficult,  being  lowered  one 
by  one  with  ropes  (Captain  Leitch  stood  by  all  the  time), 
commencing  with  the  women  and  children.  But  with  all 
the  exertions  that  could  be  made,  when  the  sun  went  down 
only  about  two  hundred  had  been  got  on  board  the  brig. 
Captain  Wilson,  of  the  brig,  said,  ‘ This  Is  a horrible  affair 
to  see  the  sun  going  down  and  so  many  people  yet  on  board 
the  wreck,  settling  down  and  burning  up.  I will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  save  them.'  Several  of  the  boats’  crews,  on 
reaching  the  brig,  refused  to  return,  when  Captain  Wilson 
said,  * I will  go  almost  alongside  and  take  a hawser  from  on 
board,  and  then  you  will  be  in  little  or  no  danger.  I must 
get  every  one  from  the  wreck.’  This  he  did,  which  had  the 
effect  of  giving  confidence,  and  by  great  exertion  all  were 
got  on  board  the  brig  by  eleven  o’clock  p.m. 

“ Captain  Leitch  and  his  first  officer  remained  on  board 
until  almost  surrounded  with  flames,  and  until  every  soul 
was  saved.  Captain  Wilson  then  sent  alongside  to  beg  him 
to  come  away.  The  flames  were  shooting  up  the  masts, 
throwing  a strong  and  melancholy  light  over  the  sea.  Cap- 
tain Leitch  reached  the  brig  just  at  midnight.” 

A recent  account  of  the  Connaught  thus  described 
her:  “The  length  of  the  Connaught  is  378  feet,  and 
360  feet  between  perpendiculars ; her  beam  is  40 
feet,  over  all  71  feet  6 inches ; her  depth  of  hold  is 
30  feet.  The  Connaught  is  constructed  with  a spar 
deck,  straight  stem,  and  elliptic  stern.  The  horse- 
power of  the  engines  is  800  nominal,  and  they  are 
on  the  oscillating  principle.  The  main  cylinders, 
48  tons  complete,  are  80  inches  diameter  each. 
They  are  three  in  number,  and  placed  under  the 
paddle  shafts  athwart  ships,  and  work  direct  to 
the  cranks  and  shafts  over  them.” 

She  was  one  of  the  proposed  line  of  steamers 
running  between  this  country  and  Galway,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  ship  really  owned  by  the 
Company,  the  Parana  being  chartered,  and  the 
other  ships  advertised  not  being  built  yet. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP 
“ CONNAUGHT.” 

We  publish  above  a picture  of  the  steamship 
Conna'ight,  which  was  burned  at  sea  on  Sunday, 
7th  inst.,  140  miles  from  Boston.  She  was  on  her 
western  voyage,  and  had  left  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, on  5th.  The  history  of  the  wreck  is 
thus  described  by  the  Captain  : 

“ Saturday,  tlie  6tli  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  east  of  Boston,  the  Connaught 
sprang  a leak  in  the  engine-room.  Succeeded  in  keeping 
it  below  the  fires  until  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
when  it  commenced  to  gain  rapidly,  and  finally  extin- 
guished the  fires.  At  half  past  nine  o'clock  discovered 
smoke  from  the  aft  smoke-hole.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  exertions  to  prevent  it,  the  fire  gained  rapidly, 
and  very  soon  drove  the  cabin  passengers  on  deck.  As 
the  water  and  fire  both  gained  so  fast,  the  boats  were  got 
ready  to  save  the  passengers.  There  was  a heavy  sea 
running,  and  the  first  boat  that  was  lowered  was  stove. 
Six  other  boats  were  then  launched  successfully,  and  all 
of  them  filled  with  passengers.  About  twelve  o’clock  the 
brig  Minnie  SchiJJler  saw  our  signals  of  distress  and  bore 
down  to  us.  At  seven  p.m.  commenced  the  task  of  em- 
barking the  passengers  on  board  the  brig,  that  vessel  hav- 
ing attached  a hawser  to  the  steamer.  At  this  time  the 
starboard  side  of  the  steamer  was  very  hot.  By  half  past 
nine  p.m.  all  the  passengers  were  placed  safely  on  board 
of  the  brig.” 

A passenger  thus  feelingly  describes  the  rescue 
of  himself  and  companions : 

“The  gallant  little  Yankee  brig  sailed  alongside  and 
hove  to,  seeing  our  deplorable  situation,  and  showing  every 
sign  of  anxiety  for  us ; but  we  began  to  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  stow  all  our  numbers  on  board,  she  looked  so 
small.  We  have  since  ascertained  that  she  was  only  198 
tons  burden.  Captain  Leitch  made  all  haste  to  get  us  into 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I grew  impatient  to  leave  Ostend ; every  as- 
sociation connected  with  the  place  was  unpleas- 
ant. I hope  I am  not  unjust  in  my  estimate  of 
it.  I sincerely  desire  to  be  neither  unjust  to 
men  nor  cities,  but  I thought  it  vulgar  and  com- 
monplace. I know  it  is  hard  for  a watering- 
place  to  be  otherwise ; there  is  something  essen- 
tially low  in  the  green-baize  and  bathing-house 
existence  in  that  semi-nude  sociality,  begun  on 
the  sands  and  carried  out  into  deep  water,  which 
I can  not  abide.  I abhor,  besides,  a lounging 
population  in  fancy  toilets,  a procession  of  donk- 
eys in  scarlet  trappings,  elderly  gentlemen  with 
pocket-telescopes,  and  fierce  old  ladies  with 
camp-stools.  The  worn-out  debauchees  come 
to  recruit  for  another  season  of  turtle  and  white- 
bait  ; the  half-faded  victims  of  twenty  polkas  per 
night,  the  tiresome 
politician,  pale  from 
a long  session,  all 
fiercely  bent  on  fresh 
diet  and  sea-breezes, 
are  perfect  antipa- 

would  rather  seek 
companionship  in  a In 

Tyrol  village  than  Ilf  Jf  - 

amidst  these  wound-  _ - - 

ed  and  missing  of  a 
London  season. 

With  all  this,  I -JlBjj§|SSS3pB 

wanted  to  get  away  - 
from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Jopplyns  — they 
were  positively  odi-  — 

ous  to  me.  Is  not 
the  man  who  holds 
in  his  keeping  one 
scrap  of  your  hand- 

writing  which  dis-  sj 

plays  you  in  a light 
of  absurdity,  far  more 
your  enemy  than  the 
holder  of  your  pro- 
tested  bill?  I own 
I think  so.  Debt  is 
a very  human  weak- 
ness ; like  disease,  it 

attacks  the  best  and  / 

the  noblest  among 
ns.  You  may  pity 
the  fellow  that  can 

not  meet  that  ac-  ^ \ ~ 

ceptance,  you  may  — *=r;i_ 

be  sorry  for  the  anx-  IX r 

iety  it  occasions  him,  

the  fruitless  running  

here  and  there,  the 

protestations,  prom-  ^ Ac 

ises,  and  even  lies, 

he  goes  through,  but  »in  THAT  SEMI-NUDE  SOCL 
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horses  were  being  fetched,  a lev^e  of  respectful 
flunkies  would  have  awaited  my  orders.  I have 
no  doubt  but  there  must  be  something  very  in- 
toxicating in  all  this  homage.  The  smoke  of 
the  hecatombs  must  have  affected  Jove  as  a sort 
of  chloroform,  or  else  he  would  never  have  sat 
there  sniffing  them  for  centuries.  Are  you  ever 
destined  to  experience  these  sensations,  Potts? 
Is  there  a time  coming  when  anxious  ears  will 
strain  to  catch  your  words,  and  eyes  watch  eager- 
lv  for  vour  slightest  gestures?  If  such  an  era 
should' ever  come  it  will  be  a great  one  for  the 
masses  of  mankind,  and  nn  evil  day  for  snob- 
bery. Such  a lesson  ns  I will  read  the  world  on 
humility  in  high  places,  such  an  example  will  I 
give  of  one  elevated,  but  uneorrupted,  by  for- 
tune! 

“Let  the  carriage  come  to  the  door,”  said  I, 
closing  my  eyes,  as  I sank  into  my  chair  in 
reverie.  “Tell  my  people  to  prepare  the  en- 
tire of  the  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue  for  my  arrival, 
and  my  own  cook  to  preside  in  the  kitchen.” 

“Is  this  to  go  by  the  omnibus?”  said  the 
waiter,  suddenly,  on  entering  my  room  in  haste. 
He  pointed  to  my  humble  knapsack. 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  in  deep  confusion — “yes,  that’s 
my  luggage — at  least  all  that  I have  here  at 
this  moment.  Where  is  the  bill?  Very  mod- 
erate indeed,”  muttered  I,  in  atone  of  approval. 
“I  will  take  care  to  recommend  your  house; 
attendance  prompt  and  the  wines  excellent.” 

“ Monsieur  is  complimentary,”  said  the  fellow, 
with  a grin;  “he  only  experimented  upon  a 
* small  Beaune’  at  one-twenty  the  bottle.” 

I scowled  at  him,  and  he  shrank  again. 

“And  this  ‘objet’  is  also  monsieur’s,”  said 
he,  taking  up  a small  white  canvas  bag  which 
was  inclosed  in  my  railroad  wrapper. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  I,  taking  it  np.  I al- 
most fell  back  as  I saw  that  it  was  one  of  the 
dispatch  bags  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  in  my 
hasty  departure  from  the  Dover  train  I had  ac- 
cidentally carried  off  with  me.  There  it  was, 
addressed  to  “Sir  Shalley  Doubleton,  II.M.’s 
Envoy  and  Minister  at  Hesse-Kalbbratenstadt, 
by  the  Hon.  Grey  Buller,  Attache,”  etc. 

Here  was  not  alone  what  might  be  construed 
into  a theft,  but  what  it  was  well  possible  might 
comprise  one  of  the  gravest  offenses  against 
the  law : it  might  be  high  treason  itself.  Who 
would  ever  credit  my  story,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  the  fact  of  my  secret  escape  from  the  car- 
riage— my  precipitate  entrance  into  the  first 
place  I could  find,  not  to  speak  of  the  privacy  I 
observed  by  not  mixing  with  the  passengers  in 
the  mail-packet,  but  keeping  myself  estranged 
from  all  observation  in  the  captain’s  cabin. 
Here,  too,  was  the  secret  of  the  skipper’s  polite- 
ness to  me : he  saw  the  bag,  and  believed  me  to 
be  a Foreign  Office  messenger,  and  this  was  his 
meaning,  as  he  said,  “I  can  answer  for  him  he 
can’t  delay  much  here.”  Yes  ; this  was  the  en- 
tire mystification  by  which  I obtained  his  favor, 
his  politeness,  and  his  protection.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  this  exigency?  Had  the  waiter 
not  seen  the  bag,  and  with  the  instincts  of  his 
craft  calmly  perused  the  address  on  it,  I be- 
lieve, nay,  I am  quite  convinced,  I should  have 
burned  it  and  its  contents  on  the  spot.  The 
thought  of  his  evidence  against  me  in  the  event 
of  a discovery,  however,  entirely  routed  this 
notion,  and,  after  a brief  consideration,  I rc- 

*olved  to  convey  the  bag  to  its  destination,  and 
►ump  up  the  most  plausible  explanation  I could 
of  the  way  it  came  into  my  possession.  His 
excellency,  I reasoned,  will  doubtless  be  too  de- 
lighted to  receive  his  dispatches  to  inquire  too 
minutely  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  were 
recovered,  nor  is  it  quite  impossible  that  he  may 
feel  bound  to  mark  my  zeal  for  the  public  serv- 
ice by  some  token  of  recognition.  This  wns  a 
pleasant  turn  to  give  to  my  thoughts,  and  I took 
it  with  all  the  avidity  of  my  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. “Yes,”  thought  I;  “it  is  just  out  of 
trivial  incidents  like  this  a man’s  fortune  is 
made  in  life.  For  one  man  who  mounts  to 
greatness  by  the  great  entrance  and  the  state 
staircase  ten  thousand  slip  in  by  ‘la  petite 
poste.’  It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  these  chances 
that  obscure  genius  obtains  acknowledgment. 
How,  for  example,  should  this  great  diplomat- 
ist know  Potts,  if  some  accident  should  not 
throw  them  together?  Raleigh  flung  his  laced 
jacket  in  a puddle,  and  for  his  reward  he  got  a 
proud  queen’s  favor.  A village  apothecary  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  visiting  the  state  apart- 
ments at  the  Pavilion  when  George  the  Fourth 
was  seized  with  a fit ; he  bled  him,  brought  him 
back  to  consciousness,  and  made  him  laugh  by 
his  genial  and  quaint  humor.  The  king  took 
a fancy  to  him,  named  him  his  physician,  and 
made  his  fortune.  I have  often  heard  it  re- 
marked by  men  who  have  seen  much  of  life, 
that  nobody,  not  one,  goes  through  the  world 
without  two  or  three  such  opportunities  present- 
ing themselves.  The  careless,  the  indolent,  the 
unobservant,  and  the  idle,  either  fail  to  remark, 
or  are  too  slow  to  profit  by  them.  The  sharp 
fellows,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  such  incidents 
all  that  they  need  to  lead  them  to  success.  Into 
which  of  these  categories  you  arc  to  enter, 
Potts,  let  this  incident  decide.” 

Hating  by  a reference  to  my  John  Murray 
ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  the  capital  of 
Hesse-Kalbbratenstadt,  I took  my  place  at  once 
on  the  rail  for  Cologne,  reading  myself  up  on 
the  beauty  and  the  belongings  as  I went.  There 
is,  however,  such  a dreary  sameness  in  these 
small  ducal  states,  that  I am  ashamed  to  say 
how  little  I gleaned  of  any  thing  distinctive  in 
the  case  before  me.  The  reigning  sovereign  was 
of  course  married  to  a grand-duchess  of  Russia, 
and  he  lived  at  a country  seat  called  Ludwig’s 
Lust,  or  Carl’s  Lust,  ns  it  might  be,  “ took  lit- 
tle interest  in  politics” — how  should  he? — and 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  mechanical  pursuits, 
in  which  he  had  attained  considerable  profi- 
ciency; in  other  g|OFd(j|  h^iSne  ja  . middle-aged 
gentleman,  fond  of  Hs  pipe"  and -With  a taste 


for  carpentry.  Some  sort  of  connection  with  our 
own  royal  family  had  been  the  pretext  for  hav- 
ing a resident  minister  at  his  court,  though  what 
he  was  to  do  when  he  was  there  seemed  not  so 
easy  to  say.  Even  John,  glorious  John,  was  puz- 
zled how  to  make  a respectable  half  crown  out  < 
of  his  capital,  though  there  was  a dome  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  with  an  altar-piecfe  by  Peter 
von  Grys,  the  angels  in  the  corner  being  added 
afterward  by  Hans  Liiders  ; and  there  was  a Hof 
Theatre,  and  an  excellent  inn,  the  “Schwein,” 
by  Krann,  where  the  sausages  of  home  manu- 
facture were  highly  recommendable,  no  less  than 
a table  wine  of  the  host’s  vineyard,  called  “ Ma- 
genschmerzer,”  and  which,  Murray  adds,  would 
doubtless,  if  known,  find  many  admirers  in  En- 
gland ; and  lastly,  bin  far  from  leastly,  there  was 
a Musik  Garten,  where  popular  pieces  were  per- 
formed very  finely  by  an  excellent  German  band, 
and  to  which  promenade  all  the  fashion  of  the 
capital  nightly  resorted. 

I give  you  all  these  details,  respected  reader, 
just  as  I got  them  in  my  “Northern  Germany,” 
and  not  intending  to  obtrude  any  further  de- 
scription of  my  own  upon  yon  ; for  who,  I would 
ask,  could  amplify  upon  his  Hand-book?  What 
remains  to  be  noted  after  John  has  taken  the 
inventory  ? has  he  forgotten  a nail  or  a saint’s 
shin-bone?  With  him  for  guide,  a man  may 
feel  that  he  has  done  his  Europe  conscientious- 
ly ; and  though  it  be  hard  to  treasure  up  all  the 
hard  names  of  poets,  painters,  priests,  and  war- 
riors, it  is  not  worse  than  botany,  and  about  as 
profitable. 

For  the  same  reason  that  I have  given  above, 

I spare  my  reader  all  the  circumstances  of  my 
journey,  my  difficulties  about  carriage,  my  em- 
barrassments about  steamboats,  and  cab  fares, 
which  were  all  of  the  order  that  Brown  and 
Jones  have  experienced,  are  experiencing,  and 
will  continue  to  experience,  till  the  arrival  of 
that  millenniary  period  when  we  shall  all  con- 
verse in  any  tongue  we  please. 

It  was  at  nightfall  that  I drove  into  Kalb- 
bratenstadt,  my  postillion  announcing  my  advent 
at  the  gates,  and  nil  the  way  to  the  Platz,  where 
the  inn  stood,  by  a volley  of  wilip-crnckings 
which  might  have  announced  a grand-duke  or 
tt  prima  donna.  Some  casements  were  hastily 
opened  as  we  rumbled  along,  and  the  guests  of 
a cafe  issued  hurriedly  into  the  street  to  watch 
us ; but  these  demonstrations  over,  I gained  the 
Schwein  without  further  notice,  and  descended. 

Herr  Krann  looked  suspiciously  at  the  small 
amount  of  luggage  of  the  traveler  who  arrived 
by  “ extra  post,”  but,  like  an  honest  German, 
he  was  not  one  to  form  rash  judgments,  and  so 
be  showed  me  to  a comfortable  apartment,  and 
took  my  orders  for  supper  in  all  respectfulness. 
He  waited  upon  me  also  at  my  meal,  and  gave 
me  opportunity  for  conversation.  While  I ate 
my  Carbonade  mit  Kartoftel  Salad,  therefore, 

I learned  that,  being  already  nine  o’clock,  it 
was  far  too  late  nn  hour  to  present  myself  at  the 
Engli-h  Embassy — for  so  he  designated  our 
minister’s  residence;  that  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  night  there  were  but  few  citizens  out 
of  their  beds:  the  ducal  candle  was  always  ex- 
tinguished at  half  past  eight,  and  only  roisterers 
and  revelers  kept  it  up  much  later.  My  first 
surprise  over,  I own  I liked  all  this.  It  smacked 
of  that  simple  patriarchal  existence  I had  so 
long  yearned  after.  Let  the  learned  explain 
it;  but  there  is,  I assert,  something  in  the  early 
houre  of  a people  that  guarantee  habits  of  sim- 
plicity, thrift,  and  order.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  people  can  be  as  wicked  at  eight  in  the 
evening  as  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning;  that 
crime  cares  little  for  the  clock,  nor  does  vice 
respect  the  chronometer;  but  does  experience 
confirm  this,  and  are  not  the  small  hours  no- 
torious for  the  smallest  moralities  ? The  grand- 
duke,  who  is  fast  asleep  at  nine,  is  scarcely  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  cruelties  to  his  people. 
The  police-minister,  who  takes  his  bedroom 
candle  at  the  same  hour,  is  seldom  harassed  by 
devising  new  schemes  of  torture  for  his  victims. 

I suffered  my  host  to  talk  largely  of  his  town 
and  its  people,  and  probably  such  a listener 
rarely  presented  himself,  for  he  certainly  im- 
proved the  occasion  lie  assured  me,  with  a 
gravity  that  vouched  for  the  conviction,  the 
capital,  though  by  no  means  so  dear  as  London 
or  Baris,  contained  much  if  not  all  these  more 
pretentious  cities  could  boast.  There  was  a 
court,  a theatre,  a promenade,  a public  fountain, 
nnd  a new  jail,  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Ger- 
many. Jenny  Lind  had  once  sung  at  the  opera 
on  her  way  to  Vienna;  and  to  prove  how  they 
sympathized  in  every  respect  with  greater  cen- 
tres of  population,  when  the  cholera  raged  nt 
Berlin,  they,  too,  lost  about  fonr  hundred  of 
their  townsfolk.  Lastly,  he  mentioned,  and 
this  boastfully,  that  though  neither  wanting  in 
organs  of  public  opinion,  nor  men  of  adequate 
ability  to  guide  them,  the  Kalbbrateners  had 
never  mixed  themselves  up  in  politics,  but 
proudly  maintained  that  calm  and  dignified  atti- 
tude which  Europe  would  one  day  appreciate; 
that  is,  .if  she  ever  arrived  nt  the  crowning 
knowledge  of  the  benefit  of  letting  her  differ- 
ences be  decided  by  some  impartial  umpire. 

More  than  once,  ns  I heard  him,  I muttered 
to  myself,  “ Potts,  this  is  the  very  spot  you  have 
sought  for;  here  is  all  the  tranquil  simplicity 
of  the  village,  with  the  elevated  culture  of  a 
great  city.  Here  are  snges  and  philosophers 
clad  in  homespun,  Beauty  herself  in  linsey- 
tvoolsey.  Here  there  are  no  vulgar  rivalries  of 
riches,  no  contests  in  fine  clothes,  no  opposing 
armies  of  yellow  plush.  Men  are  great  by  their 
faculties,  not  in  their  flunkies.  How  elevated 
must  be  the  tone  of  their  thoughts,  the  style  of 
their  conversation,  and  what  a lucky  accident 
it  was  that  led  you  to  that  goal  to  which  all  your 
wishes  and  hopes  have  been  converging ! 

“ For  how  much  can  a man  live — a single 
gentleman  like  my6elf— here  in  your  city  ?”  ask- 
ed I,  of  my  host. 


He  sat  down  at  this,  and  filling  himself  a 
large  goblet  of  my  wine — the  last  in  the  bottle 
— he  prepared  for  a lengthy  seance.  “First  of 
all,”  said  he,  “how  would  he  wish  to  live? 
Would  lie  desire  to  mingle  in  our  best  circles, 
equal  to  any  in  Europe,  to  know  Herr  von  Krug- 
witz,  and  the  Grandige  Frau  von  Steinhaltz?” 

“ Well,”  thought  I,  “these  be  fair  ambitions.” 
And  I said,  “Yes,  both  of  them.” 

“ And  to  be  on  the  list  of  the  court-dinners  ? 
There  are  two  yearly,  one  at  Easter,  the  other 
on  his  Highness’s  birthday,  whom  may  Provi- 
dence long  protect  1” 

“ To  this  also  might  I aspire.” 

“And  to  have  a stall  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
and  a carriage  to  return  visits — twice  in  carni- 
val time — and  to  live  in  a handsome  quarter, 
and  dine  every  day  at  our  table  d’hote  here 
with  General  von  Beulwitz  and  the  Hofrath  von 
Schlnffrichter  ? A life  like  this  is  costly,  and 
would  scarcely  be  comprised  under  two  thou- 
sand florins  a year.” 

How  my  heart,  bounded  at  the  notion  of  re- 
finement, culture,  elevated  minds,  and  polished 
habits!  “science,”  indeed,  and  the  “musical 
glasses,”  all  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
per  annum. 

“It  is  not  improbable  that  yon  will  see  me 
your  guest  for  many  a day  to  come,”  said  I,  as  I 
ordered  another  bottle,  and  of  a more  generous 
vintage,  to  honor  the  occasion.  My  host  offer- 
ed no  opposition  to  my  convivial  projects — nay, 
he  aided  them  by  saying, 

“ If  you  have  really  nn  appreciation  for  some- 
thing superexcellent  in  wine,  nnd  wish  to  taste 
what  Freitagrath  calls  der  Dentschen  Nectar, 
I’ll  go  and  fetch  you  a bottle.” 

“ Bring  it,  by  all  means,”  said  I.  And  away 
lie  went  on  his  mission. 

“Providence  blessed  me  with  two  bands,” 
said  he,  ns  lie  re-entered  the  room,  “and  I 
linve  brought  two  flasks  of  Lieb  Herzentha- 
ler.” 

There  is  something  very  artistic  in  the  way 
your  picture-dealer,  having  brushed  away  the 
dust  from  a Mieris  or  a Gerard  Dow,  places  the 
work  in  a favorite  light  before  you,  and  then 
stands  to  watch  the  effect  on  your  counte- 
nance. So,  too,  will  your  man  of  rare  manu- 
scripts and  illuminated  missals  offer  to  your  no- 
tice some  illegible  treasure  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; but  these  are  nothing  to  the  mysterious 
solemnity  of  him  who,  uncorking  a bottle  of 
rare  wine,  waits  to  note  the  varying  sensations 
of  your  first  enjoyment  down  to  your  perfect 
ecstasy. 

I tried  to  perform  my  part  of  the  piece  with 
credit : I looked  long  at  the  amber-colored  li- 
quor in  the  glass — I sniffed  it,  and  smiled  ap- 
provingly; the  host  smiled  too,  and  said  “ Ja.” 
Not  another  syllable  did  lie  utter ; but  how  ex- 
pressive was  that  “Ja!”  “ Ja”  meant,  “Yon 
arc  right,  Potts,  it  is  the  veritable  wine  of  1764, 
bottled  for  the  Herzog  Ludwig’s  marriage  ; ev- 
ery drop  of  it  is  priceless.  Mark  the  odor,  how  it 
perfumes  the  air  around  us ; regard  the  color — 
the  golden  hair  of  Venus  can  alone  rival  it:  see 
how  the  oily  globules  cling  to  the  glass !”  “ Ja” 

meant  all  this,  and  more. 

As  I drank  off  my  glass  I was  sorely  puzzled 
by  the  precise  expression  in  which  to  couch  my 
approval ; but  lie  supplied  it,  and  said,  “ Is  it 
not  Gottlieb  ?”  and  I said  it  was  Gdttlich  ; and 
while  we  finished  the  two  bottles  this  solitary 
phrase  sufficed  for  converse  between  ns ; Gott- 
lich  being  uttered  by  each  as  he  drained  his 
glass,  and  Gottlieb  being  re-echoed  by  his  com- 
panion. 

There  is  great  wisdom  in  reducing  our  admi- 
ration to  a word — giving,  as  it  were,  a cognate 
number  to  our  estimate  of  any  thing.  Wher- 
ever we  amplify  we  usually  blunder:  we  em- 
ploy epithets  that  give  our  expressions  that  de- 
gree, or  in  even  questionable  taste  soar  into 
extravagances  that  are  absurd.  Besides,  our 
moods  of  highest  enjoyment  are  not  such  as 
dispose  to  tnlkativeness : the  ecstasy  that  is 
most,  enthralling  is  self-contained.  Who,  on 
looking  nt  a glorious  landscape,  does  not  feel 
the  insufferable  bathos  of  the  descriptive  enthu- 
siast beside  him  ? Ilow  grateful  would  he  own 
himself  if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  one  word 
for  his  admiration ! And  if  one  needs  this 
calm  repose,  this  unbroken  peace,  for  fhe  en- 
joyment of  scenery,  equally  is  it  applicable  to 
our  appreciation  of  a curious  wine.  I have  no 
recollection  that  any  further  conversation  pass- 
ed between  us ; but  I have  never  ceased,  and 
most  probably  never  shall  cease,  to  have  a per- 
fect memory  of  the  pleasant  ramble  of  my 
thoughts,  as  I sat  there  sipping,  sipping.  I 
pondered  long  over  a plan  of  settling  down  in 
this  place  for  life,  by  what  means  I could  real- 
ize sufficient  to  live  in  that  elevated  sphere  the 
host  spoke  of.  If  Potts  p&re — I mean  my  fa- 
ther— were  to  learn  that  I was  received  in  the 
highest  circles,  admitted  to  all  that  was  most 
socially  exclusive,  would  he  be  induced  to  make 
nn  adequate  provision  for  me  ? He  was  an  am- 
bitious and  n worldly  man.  Would  he  see  in 
these  beginnings  of  mine  the  seeds  of  future 
greatness  ? Fathers,  I well  knew,  are  splendid- 
ly generous  to  their  successful  children,  and  the 
“ poor  they  send  empty  away.”  It  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  aid  him  who  d<  e not  need  assistance,  and 
such  a hopeless  task  to  be  always  saving  him  who 
will  be  drowned. 

My  first  care,  therefore,  should  be  to  impress 
upon  my  parent  the  appropriateness  of  his  con- 
tributing his  share  to  what  already  was  nn  ac- 
complished success.  “Wishing,  as  the  French 
say,  to  make  you  a part  in  my  triumph,  dear 
father,  I write  these  lines.”  How  I picture  him 
to  my  mind’s  eye  as  he  rands  this,  rnnning  fran- 
tically about  to  his  neighbors,  nnd  saying,  “I 
have  got  a letter  from  Algy — strange  boy — but 
as  I always  foresaw,  with  great  stuff  in  him, 
very  remarkable  abilities.  See  what  he  has 
done!  struck  out  a perfect  line  of  his  own  in 


life ; just  the  sort  of  thing  genius  alone  can  do. 
He  went  off  from  this  on  i rniug  by  way  of  a 
day’s  excursion,  never  returned,  never  wrote. 
All  my  efforts  to  trace  him  wen  in  vain.  I adl 
vertised,  and  offered  rewards,  did  every  thing 
without  success ; nnd  now,  after  all  this  long 
interval,  comes  a Utter  L)  this  morning’s  post  to 
tell  me  that  he  is  well,  happy,  and  prosperous. 
He  is  settled,  it  appears,  in  a German  capital 
with  a hard  name,  a charming  spot,  with  every 
accessory  of  enjoyment  in  it : men  of  the  high- 
est culture,  and  women  of  most  graceful  and 
attractive  manners;  as  he  himself  writes,  ‘the 
elegance  of  n Parisian  salon  added  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  professor's  cabinet.’  Here  is  Algy 
living  with  nil  that  is  highest  in  rank  and  most 
distinguished  in  station  ; the  favored  guest  of 
the  prince,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  English  min- 
ister ; his  advice  sought  for,  his  counsel  asked 
in  every  difficulty ; trusted  in  the  most  important 
state  offices,  and  taken  into  the  most  secret  coun- 
cils of  the  duchy.  Though  the  requirements  of 
his  station  make  heavy  demands  upon  his  means, 
very  little  help  from  me  will  enable  him  to  main- 
tain a position  which  a few  years  more  will  have 
consolidated  into  a rank  recognized  throughout 
Europe.  Would  the  flintiest  of  fathers,  would 
the  most  primitive-rock-hearted  of  parents  resist 
an  appeal  like  this?  It  is  no  hand  to  rescue 
from  the  waves  is  sought,  but  a little  finger  to 
help  to  affluence.”  “Of  course  you’d  do  it, 
Potts,  and  do  it  liberally;  the  boy  is  a credit  to 
you.  He  will  place  your  name  w here  you  never 
dreamed  to  sec  it.  What  do  you  mean  to  settle 
on  hint?  Above  all  things,  no  stinginess;  don’t 
disgust  him.” 

1 hear  these  and  such  like  on  every  hand; 
even  the  most  close-fisted  and  miserly  of  our 
acquaintances  will  be  generous  of  their  friend’s 
money;  and  I think  I hear  the  sage  remarks 
with  which  they  season  advice  with  touching  al- 
lusions to  that  well-known  ship  that  was  lost  for 
wrant  of  a small  outlay  in  tar.  “Come  down 
handsomely,  Potts,”  says  a resolute  man,  who 
has  sworn  never  to  pay  a sixpence  of  his  son’s 
debts.  “What  better  use  can  wc  make  of  our 
hoardings  than  to  render  our  young  people  hap- 
py?” I don’t  like  the  man  who  says  this,  but  I 
like  his  sentiments;  and  I am  much  pleased 
when  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  “there  is  no 
such  good  investment  as  what  establishes  a suc- 
cessful son.  Be  proud  of  the  hoy,  Potts,  nnd 
thank  yonr  stars  that  he  had  a soul  above  senna, 
and  a spirit  above  sal  volatile  1” 

As  I invent  all  this  play  of  dialogue  for  my- 
self, and  picture  the  speakers  before  me,  I come 
at  last  to  a small  peevish  little  fellow  named 
Lynch,  a merchant  tailor,  who  lived  next  door 
to  us,  and  enjoyed  much  of  my  father’s  confi- 
dence. “So  they  tell  me  you  have  heard  from 
that  runaway  of  yours,  Potts.  Is  it  true?  What 
face  does  he  put  upon  his  disgraceful  conduct  ? 
What  became  of  the  livery-stable  keeper’s  horse? 
Did  he  sell  him  or  ride  him  to  death  ? A bad 
business  if  he  should  ever  come  back  again, 
which,  of  course,  he’s  too  wise  for.  And  where 
is  he  now,  and  what  is  he  at?” 

“You  may  read  his  letter,  Mr.  Lynch,”  re- 
plies my  father;  “he  is  one  who  can  speak  for 
himself.”  And  Lynch  reads  and  sniggers,  and 
reads  again.  I see  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  were 
but  a yard  from  me.  “I  never  heard  of  this 
ducal  capital  before,”  he  begins,  “ but  I suppose 
it’s  like  the  rest  of  them — little  obscure  dens  of 
pretentious  poverty,  plenty  of  ceremony  and  very 
little  to  eat.  How  did  he  find  it  out?  What 
brought  him  there?” 

“ You  have  his  letter  before  you,  Fir,”  says 
my  parent,  proudly.  “Algernon  Sydney  is,  I 
imagine,  quite  competent  to  explain  what  re- 
lates to  his  own  affairs.” 

“Oh,  perfectly,  perfectly;  only  that  I can’t 
really  make  out  how  lie  first  came  to  this  place, 
nor  what  it  is  that  he  does  there  now  that  lie’s 
in  it.” 


My  father  hastily  snatches  the  letter  from  his 
hands,  and  runs  his  eye  rapidly  along  to  catch 
the  passage  which  shall  confute  the  objector 
nnd  cover  him  with  shame  and  confusion.  He 
can  not  find  it  at  once.  “It  is  this.  No,  it  is 
on  this  side.  Very  strange,  very  singular,  in- 
deed; but  ns  Algernon  must  have  told  me — ” 
Alas!  no,  father,  he  has  not  told  you,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not  know  it  him- 
self. For  though  I mentioned  with  becoming 
pride  the  prominent  stations  Irishmen  now  hold 
in  most  of  the  great  states  of  Europe,  and  point- 
ed to  O’Donnell  in  Spain,  MacMahon  in  France, 
and  the  Field-Marshal  Nugent  in  Austria,  I ut- 
terly forgot  to  designate  the  high  post  occupied 
by  Potts  in  the  Duchy  of  Hesse  Kalbbraten- 
stadt.  To  determine  what  this  should  be  was 
now  of  imminent  importance,  and  I gave  my- 
self up  to  the  solution  with  a degree  of  intent- 
ness and  an  amount  of  concentration  that  set 
me  off  sound  asleep. 

Yes,  benevolent  reader,  I will  confess  it, 
questions  of  a complicated  character  have  al- 
ways affected  me.  as  the  inside  of  a letter  seems 
to  have  struck  Tony  Lumpkin — “ all  buzz.”  I 
start  with  the  most  loyal  desire  to  be  acute  and 
penetrating;  I set  myself  to  my  task  with  as 
iionest  a disposition  to  do  my  l>est  as  ever  man 
did;  I say,  “Now,  Potts,  no  self-indulgence, 
no  skulking;  here  is  a knotty  problem,  here  is 
a case  for  yonr  best  faculties  in  their  sharpest 
exercise ;”  and  if  any  one  come  in  upon  me 
about  ten  minutes  after  this  resolve,  he  will 
see  a man  who  could  beat  Sancho  Panza  in 
sleeping! 

Of  course  this  tendency  has  often  cost  me 
dearly;  I have  missed  apjKjintments,  forgotten 
assignations,  lost  friends  through  it.  My  char- 
acter, too,  lias  suffered,  many  deeming  me  ra- 
Biipportably  indolent,  a sluggard  quite  unfit  for 
nnv  active  employment.  Others,  more  merci- 
fully hinting  at  some  “ cerebral  cause,”  nave 
done  me  «ju*i  dupege;  but  there  happily  » an 
obverse  on  tne  '"medal,  and  to  this  somnolency 
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do  I ascribe  much  of  the  gentleness  and  all  the 
romance  of  mv  nature.  It  is  your  sleepy  man 
is  over-benevolent,  lie  loves  ease  and  quiet  for 
others  as  for  himself.  What  he  cultivates  is 
the  tranquil  mood  that  leads  to  slumber,  and 
the  calm  that  sustains  it.  The  very  operations 
of  the  mind  in  sleep  are  broken,  incoherent,  un- 
delineated—just  like  the  waking  occupations  of 
an  idle  man  ; they  are  thoughts  that  cost  so  lit- 
tle to  manufacture  that  he  can  afford  to  be  lav- 
ish of  them.  And  now — Good-night  1 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


TUB  OCTOBER  ELECTIONS. 

Elections  took  place,  as  usual,  on  9th  October,  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa.  So  far  as  heard  from  the  results  are  in  every  case 
favorable  to  the  Republicans.  In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cur- 
tin, the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  is  probably 
elected  by  a majority  of  from  25,000  to  30,000;  the  Sen- 
ate will  probably  stand  25  Republicans  to  8 Democrats, 
and  the  House  07  Republicans  to  33  Democrats.  In  Ohio 
the  Republican  majority  on  the  State  ticket  is  estimated 
at  about  20,000.  In  Indiana,  the  Republican  majority  is 
said  to  be  from  5000  to  10,000.  We  have  not  yet  heard  de- 
tails from  Iowa  or  Minnesota ; the  Republicans,  however, 
have  carried  those  States  beyond  a doubt. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

On  Sunday,  7th,  the  Prince  of  Wales  attended  divine 
service  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  Virg.nia;  after 
church  lie  visited  Governor  Letcher,  and  hud  a large  din- 
ner party  in  the  evening.  On  Monday,  at  9 a.m.,  tiie  party 
left  for  Washington  by  the  same  road  as  they  had  taken 
on  their  way  to  Richmond,  and  without  stopping  proceed- 
ed to  Ba.timore,  where  they  arrived  at  8.30  i>.m.  He  did 
not  go  out  in  the  evening.  On  Tuesday,  9th,  after  n drive 
round  Baltimore  in  company  with  the  Mayor,  the  Prince 
and  euite  left  for  Philadelphia  at  noon,  and  arrived  at  his 
destination  at  half  past  tour.  He  drove  at  once  to  his 
rooms  at  the  Continental,  and  did  not  go  out  during  the 
evening.  On  Wednesday  he  drove  out  to  see  races  at 
Point  Breeze  Park,  and  in  the  evening  attended  the  opera. 
On  Thursday  he  left  at  9.30  a.m.  for  New  York,  where  lie 
was  received  by  a grand  military  and  popular  display.  On 
Friday,  12th,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  suite  visile  i tho 
New  York  University,  the  Woman’s  Library,  the  Astor 
Library,  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  the  Free  Academy; 
and  then  rode  to  the  Central  Park,  where  lie  asais.ed  at 
the  transplanting  of  an  English  oak  and  an  American 
elm.  At  most  of  these  places  addresses  were  presented  to 
the  Prince.  At  1 f.m.  lie  lunched  at  the  residence  of 
Mayor  Wood,  on  the  Blooming  lule  Road ; and  at  3} 
o’clock  he  was  received  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion, at  Fort  Washington.  Leaving  there,  he  rode  to  the 
foot  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifteentii  Street,  and,  embark- 
ing in  the  Trumpeter , sailed  through  Harlem  River,  un- 
der the  High  Bridge,  past  the  institutions  to  the  East 
River,  down  which  he  sailed  in  the  Harriet  Lane.  It  was 
6}  p.m.  when  the  Royal  party  landed  at  the  foot  of  Twen- 
ty-second Street,  North  River,  and  returned  to  the  Fiftli 
Avenue  Hotel.  In  the  evening  he  attended  the  ball  at 
the  Academy. 

THE  PRINCE  AT  TIIE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  Herald  correspondent  writes:  “The  Prince  made 
several  remarks  appreciative  of  the  glorious  character  of  the 
man  whose  death  was  deplored  by  his  country,  and  whose 
deeds  and  history  are  imperishable.  He  expressed  a desire 
to  plant  a tree  on  the  spot  in  commemoration  of  his  visit, 
and,  some  horse  chestnuts  having  been  handed  to  him,  he 
stooped  down  and  placed  them  in  the  earth.  He  aiterward 
put  a few  more  iu  his  pocket  with  the  intention,  as  he  said, 
of  planting  them  in  Windsor  Park  on  his  return  home  as 
another  memento  of  a visit  which  he  should  ever  regard 
with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest.” 

HE  IS  BADLY  TREATED  AT  RICHMOND. 

The  Uerald  correspondent  Bays : “ Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  crowded  with  a 
shouting,  yelling  crowd,  awaiting  the  Prince's  appeur- 
ance.  The  Prince  came  out,  bowing  to  the  people,  and 
drove  off,  the  crowd  running  after  and  yelling.  On  their 
return  home  from  church,  another  crowd  awaited  the 
party  at  the  hotel,  where  they  were  received  with  mote 
cheers  and  yells. 

“ All  day  long  the  staircase  and  halls  were  filled  with 
curious  spectators,  among  whom  were  many  ladies,  shout- 
ing ‘There  he  goes:’  and  anxious  to  see  even  the  foot- 
men. There  were  no  police,  anil  no  order.  It  was  worse 
than  the  Japanese  reception  at  Washington  or  Philadel- 
phia.” 

HIS  FEMININE  CORRESPONDENTS. 

lie  adds  : “ Before  the  Prince  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
the  ladies  were  out  in  large  numbers,  and  swarmed  to  the 
Continental  Hotel  to  inspect  the  Prince’s  splendid  apart- 
ments, to  sit  where  he  was  to  sit,  and  begin  the  excite- 
ment u,  la  Japanese.  Tltey  were  escorted  in  and  out  of 
the  rooms  in  parties  of  three  and  four,  and  seemed  to  feel 
easier  after  tne  visit.  This,  and  a number  of  letters  ui- 
rected  to  the  Prince  in  feminine  chirography,  were  the 
only  indications  at  the  hotel  that  the  Prince  would  arrive. 
If  the  ladies  only  knew  the  fate  of  these  letters — how  they 
were  read  by  all  the  suite,  laughed  at,  and  destroyed  as 
beneath  notice— perhaps  stationery  dealers  and  post-offices 
would  not  be  so  largely  patronized. 

HE  IS  SEIZED  BY  A RAILWAY  OFFICIAL. 

“ When  the  Prince  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  Pniladelphia, 
he  sprang  out  of  his  carriage  witii  hid  usual  agility,  and 
to  avoid  tiie  crowd  rushed  for  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
arms  of  the  superintendeut,  who  stopped  him,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  pass.  In  vain  tiie  Prince  struggled  and 
kicked.  The  superintendent  kept  fast  hold  until  Mayor 
Henry  rushed  up  and  relieved  his  Royal  Highness  from 
this  international  embrace.  The  superintendent  bowed 
low,  and  begged  pardon,  but,  with  tiie  natural  tendeni  y 
to  self-defense,  asked,  ‘Why  didn’t  he  speak?'  ‘Oh,’ 
said  tiie  Prince,  running  ahead,  * that  would  have  spoiled 
the  joke.’  Tiie  astute  Philadelphians  did  not  know  the 
little  Prince." 

THE  LADIES  TOUCH  HIM. 

In  Philadelphia,  says  the  Uerald  correspondent,  “a  few 
hundred  people  stand  around  the  hotel  all  day.  About  fifty, 
mostly  ladies,  who  have  fought  or  bribed  their  way  up  stairs, 
hang  around  the  door  of  his  apartments,  and  touch  him  cu- 
riously as  he  slips  past.  There  is  no  general  enthusiasm, 
the  whole  affair  being  like  a Quaker  meeting,  aud,  Iulu 
Philadelphia  generally,  very  orderly  but  very  dull. 

HE  SEES  A CURTIN  PROCESSION. 

“Soon  after  he  reached  the  hotel  at  Philadelphia  a pro. 
cession  of  jubilant  torch-bearing  Curtin  men  surged  by  .a 
crowds  almost  endless,  for  victory  always  brings  recruits, 
and  every  loafer  along  the  street  joined  the  procession.  As 
they  passed  the  Prince  was  seen  at  the  window,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  shirt-sleeves,  peeping  through  the  blinds, 
and  the  procession  cheered,  first  lor  Honest  Old  Abe,  and 
then  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1IK  READS  ABOUT  HIS  BROTHER. 

“The  public  already  know  that  the  Prince  reads  the  pa- 
pers daily.  Seeing  an  account  of  the  progress  of  his  broth- 
er Alfred  in  the  Herald,  he  read  it  attentively,  and  seemed 
deeply  interested,  and  at  its  conclusion  said,  ‘ Alfred  has  a 
gold  trowel,  and  I haven’t;  but  he  has  no  balls  given  him. 
His  receptions  are  just  like  mine,  but  he  signs  his  replies 
to  addresses,  and  I dont.’ 

AN  ENGLISHMAN  INSULTS  THE  PRINCE. 

After  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite  had  left  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  on  Friday  morning,  his  barouche  passed  but 
two  or  three  blocks  down  the  Filth  Avenue  when  a stout- 
built  fellow,  wearing  a blue  shirt  or  blouse,  rushed  out  of 
the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk,  gesticulating  violently,  shaking 
his  fists  and  exclaiming : “ art  spirit-  fcap  whip  you, 


any  way.  You  will  never  be  King  of  England  if  you  live  a 
hundred  years,"  Some  oi  the  spectators  also  declare  that 
he  threatened  to  shoot  the  Prince,  but  others  deny  it.  He 
udvanced  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  carriage,  but  his  fur- 
ther progress  was  stopped  by  a crowd  who  gathered  around 
him,  and  at  thut  moment  policeman  Rhodes,  of  the  Twen- 
ty-second ward,  ran  up  and  arrested  the  fellow.  The  Prince 
and  his  suite  paid  no  attention  to  the  disturbance,  and  very 
possibly  did  not  hear  his  threatening  and  insulting  language. 
Officer  Rhodes  took  his  prisoner  forthwith  to  the  station- 
house  in  Twenty-second  Street,  followed  all  the  way  by  a 
large  and  highly  indignant  crowd.  At  the  station-house 
the  man  gave  his  name  as  Edward  Moncane,  and  said  he 
was  born  in  England,  and  is  thirty  years  of  age.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  intelligent  and  well  informed,  but  was 
apparently  in  a disordered  state  of  mind.  He  said  he  was 
employed  on  a steamboat  lying  over  at  Red  Hook,  and  came 
over  this  morning  to  see  what  sort  of  a boy  the  Democrats 
of  America  were  making  fools  of  themselves  over.  He  was 
dismissed  by  Justice  Connolly  with  a reprimand. 

THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE  WRITES  A PLEASANT 
LETTER. 

“ The  following  concluding  passage  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle’s letter  to  Mayor  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  accepting  the 
invitation  to  the  ball  there,  must  be  very  gratifying  to  us 
all.  It  breathes  hearty  good  feeling,  and  corroborates  all 
that  I have  before  said  on  the  subject : 

“ * I can  not  say  with  what  kindness  the  Prince  has  been 
received  in  those  cities  which  he  has  yet  visited  in  the 
United  States.  If  each  individual  had  been  instructed 
what  to  do,  the  whole  people  could  not  have  shown  greater 
delicacy  of  f eeling  and  consideration  for  the  position  he  oc- 
cupies in  England,  though  without  the  slightest  surrender 
ol  their  own  claims  of  independence  of  action.  They  have 
all  looked  upon  him  as  a guest,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
as  such,  but  without  overdoing  the  character  of  host.  In 
return,  of  course,  every  effort  has  been  mode,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  made  elsewhere,  to  gratify  the  amiable  curi- 
osity of  our  good  cousins  to  see  the  son  ol  the  Queen,  whom 
they  love  and  respect  almost  as  much  as  we  do.'  ” 

MISS  GROKSBKCK  AND  HER  JEWELS. 

The  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Hei  aid,  writing  home  about 
the  ball  at  the  Opera  Hou.-e,  Cincinnati,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident:  “Miss  Gme  .bcck,  who  was  tho  belle  of 
to*  evening,  wore  a white  tulle  dress,  puffed  to  the  waist, 
low  neck.  She  wore  no  jeweliy.  A little  incident  con- 
nected with  this  fact  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  your  correspondent  was  sitting 
immediately  behind  Miss  Groesbeck  and  her  mother.  Tiie 
latter  lady  wore  elegant  diamond  ear-drops,  rings,  and 
pins,  while  Miss  Groesbeck,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
not  a particle  of  jewelry  on  her  person,  being  noticeable 
from  tne  almost  entire  absence  of  extraneous  ornament 
of  any  kind.  When  one  of  tne  officers  ol  the  evening  an- 
nounced that  she  was  to  be  honored  with  tiie  Prince’s 
hand  for  the  second  dance,  of  course  there  was  a flutter 
among  her  party.  Mrs.  Groesbeck  quietly  took  off  her 
own  jewelry  and  passed  them  to  her  favored  daughter; 
but  she  declined  them.  Her  mother  insisted;  but  Miss 
Groesbeck,  with  equal  determination  and  great  good  sense 
positively  refused  to  wear  any  kind  of  ornament  otner 
tiian  her  simple  dress  and  tiie  wealth  of  beauty  which 
Nature  had  bestowed  ou  her." 

HAS  TIIE  PRINCE  LOST  HIS  HEART? 

The  “Miss  B.  of  Natchez,"  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales 
danced  with  at  Montreal,  and  whom  he  afterward  inquired 
for  and  expressed  a desire  to  meet  again,  is  said  to  be  Miss 
Shelby  Blackburn,  of  that  place.  Her  sis’er  is  the  wife  ol 
Governor  Morehead’s  son,  ot  Kentucky.  She  is  represented 
as  very  beautiful,  and  probably  created  a slight  Bensation 
underneath  the  Prince's  ribs. 

NEGRO  DISTURBANCE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

A telegram  dated  Baltimore,  October  9,  says:  “The  ac- 
counts received  here  to-day  from  Norfolk  represent  that  ail 
is  quiet  again  in  Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne  counties. 

“The  Norfolk  Uerald  says  that  sufficient  testimony  baa 
been  elicited  since  Friday  to  fully  justify  the  strict  police 
surveillance  that  was  instituted. 

“A  considerable  number  oi  arrests  of  negroes  have  been 
made. 

“Nearly  all  the  negroes  on  two  or  three  plantations,  on 
hearing  of  the  affair,  took  to  the  woods,  more  from  fright 
than  any  thing  else.  A patrol  force  has  gone  in  search  of 
them." 

A STRANGE  DUEL. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  oi  6th  says : “Yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  a duel  took  place  between  two 
gentlemen  from  Alabama,  in  the  section  of  the  Metairie 
Ridge.  Tiie  parties  fought  with  bayonets  fixed  on  mus- 
kets. The  gentlemen  met  each  other  in  gallant  style,  and 
alter  a few  passes  and  guards,  one  thrust  his  bayonet  in 
the  left  shoulder  of  the  other,  and  completely  lilted  him 
off  the  ground.  They  then  left  the  field  with  their  friends, 
the  wounded  gentleman  being  in  a somewhat  dangerous 
condition." 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Ralph  Faraham,  the  Revolutionary  patriot  from 
Maine,  arrived  in  Boston  on  Monday,  having  received  a 
public  invitation,  as  has  alreauy  been  announced.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  son  John,  who  was  03  years  old 
last  June,  and  by  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  i , 05,  and  lias 
been  for  eighteen  years  a dome  -tic  at  tne  American  House 
in  that  city.  Tuough  lie  traveled  from  Acton,  Marne,  in 
one  forenoon,  changing  cars  three  tunes,  he  seemed  not 
fatigued,  no  is  very  deaf,  and  moves  with  u.fficuliy, 
but  lie  can  converse  intell  .gently,  aud  seems  quite  prouu 
of  tiie  attention  shown  him. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury 
says  that  “ our  late  Postmaster,  Isaac  V.  Fuwfor,  is  still  in 
Havana.  He  has  just  recovered  lrom  a severe  attack  ol 
the  yellow  lever.  On  the  15th  of  October  Mr.  Fowler  will 
leave  Cuba  tor  Mexico.  Through  the  kinuness  of  some  of 
lus  many  friends,  lie  will  go  where  a very  lucrative  situa- 
tion will  be  given  to  him.  He  is  to  have  the  general  super- 
intendence ot  a gold  mine,  which  is  being  successiuiiy  work- 
ed. It  is  owned  by  some  of  our  millionaires,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently atuted  that,  with  even  ordinary  luck,  money  enough 
can  he  made  by  Fowler  to  enable  him  to  return  li  me  very 
soon,  and  save  his  bondsmen  in  a Very  short  time. 

A son  of  Abraham  Lincoln  recently  spent  a few  days  at 
the  White  Mountains.  While  there  a veiy  enthusiastic 
demonstration  was  made,  giving  him  a reception  as  the 
“ Prince  of  Rails."  A procession  was  formed  to  escort  the 
“ Prince,”  and  speeches  were  made,  to  which  he  made  a 
happy  reply.  The  proceedings  were  very  humorous,  and 
the  “Prince”  enjoyed  them  much.  They  say  that  for 
story-telling  and  wit  he  is  a chip  of  the  original  rail. 

“Died  by  the  visitation  of  God,"  was  the  verdict  of  a 
Cats  kill  (New  York)  Coroner’s  Jury  after  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  a woman  who,  witii  the  help  of  her  husband,  drank 
a gallon  and  a half  of  whisky  in  one  day. 

A letter-writer  devotes  the  following  paragraph  to  a 
sketch  of  an  interview  between  Ex-Piesident  Fillmore 
and  Mr.  Douglas: 

“ One  of  the  moet  gratifying  incidents  of  Mr.  Douglas’s 
visit  to  Buffalo  was  his  interview  witii  Ex-President  Fill- 
more. That  gentleman  has  retired  from  public  life,  and 
takes  no  part  in  politics ; but  he  was  one  of  the  first,  alter 
the  excitement  of  tiie  reception  and  tiie  speaking  was  ovL  r, 
to  pay  Judge  Douglas  a visit  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  and 
welcome  him  to  tiie  city.  Tiie  interview  was  on  both  sides 
marked  by  most  cordial  feelings,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  ex- 
pressed himself  deeply  gratified  at  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion that  had  been  tendered  to  Mr.  Douglas  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Buffalo,  and  at  the  triumphant  success  that  had 
marked  his  progress  through  so  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union." 

On  her  recent  visit  to  F.dinburgh,  the  Queen  visited  the 
tomb  of  Bonoi  omi,  an  Italian  dressing-maid,  formerly  at- 
tached to  her  Majesty,  and  over  whose  remains  the  latter 
had  caused  a monument  to  be  raised.  Tnia  visit  is  only 
one  of  several  which  the  Queen  has  made  to  the  same  spot. 

A young  woman,  named  Lizzy  Donaldson,  essayed  to 
walk  across  one  of  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  on  a wire,  last 
week,  and  had  nearly  accomplished  the  feat,  when  the  hold- 
er of  one  of  the  guy  ropes,  in  his  admiration  for  the  tpnn- 
gled  petticoat  above  him,  looked  upward,  forgot  his  business, 
and  threw  the  fair  performer  from  her  foothold,  to  the  ter- 
ror and  dismay  of  the  witnesses.  Fortunately,  she  had  al- 
ready passed  the  middle  of  the  street,  where  a fall  might 
have  been  fatal,  and  dropped  elegantly  some  ten  feet  upon 
the  one-story  store  beneath. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  “GREAT  EASTERN.” 

TVe  read  In  the  London  Times  of  September  25:  “It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Great  Lantern  can  sail  on 
the  17th  of  October  for  New  York,  as  at  first  intended,  as 
it  is  said  she  is  to  take  in  12,000  tons  of  coal,  which  cun  not 
be  put  on  board  ut  a much  greater  rate  than  3uou  tons  per 
wetk.  In  addition  to  this,  owing  to  her  screw  shalt  being 
unsupported  by  the  stern-poet,  it  has  worn  away  some  inch- 
es oi  the  bearings,  which  must,  even  in  its  present  state, 
cause  a great  deal  of  vibration  when  the  screw  is  in  motion, 
and  would,  if  let  go  further,  materially  shake  the  vessel. 
In  all  line-of-battle  ships  the  screw  shalt  is  invariably  sup- 
ported by  the  stem-poet ; and  the  above  injury  to  the  bear- 
ings of  the  Great  Eastern'*  shaft  would  make  it  appear  that 
in  large  vessels  it  is  indispensable,  although  engineers  dif- 
fer very  much  as  to  its  advisability.  Three,  also,  out  of 
four  leading  points  of  her  screw  have  been  injured,  it  is 
supposed,  during  the  gale  she  encountered  in  Holyhead 
Harbor,  when  the  ill-fated  Royal  Charter  went  down.” 

THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  COTTER’S  DAUGHTER. 

A correspondent  of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  near  Bal- 
moral, states  that  several  years  ago  her  Majesty,  on  leav- 
ing her  Highland  residence  for  the  season,  promised  to  Jen- 
ny   , daughter  of  a cotter  in  the  vicinity,  to  bring  a toy 

to  her  next  year.  During  the  interval  some  very  import- 
ant State  affairs  passed,  and  the  Queen  was  over  in  France 
on  a visit  to  the  Lmperor.  The  promise  was  all  but  forgot- 
ten on  the  one  side — that  of  the  Highland  girl ; not  so  on 
the  other,  lor  on  arriving  at  Balmoral  next  season  her  Maj- 
esty presented  the  humble  lassie  with  the  promised  toy,  re- 
marking, “See,  1 have  not  forgotten  you  1" 

FRANCE. 

DEATH  OF  THE  EMPRESS’S  SISTER. 

We  read  in  the  Court  Journal  of  September  22:  “The 
death  ol  the  Duchess  d'Albe  has  given  a terrible  shock  to 
the  lamny  oi  the  Empress ; much  united,  and,  iu  spite  ol 
the  high  position  to  w hich  the  lairest  scion  ot  the  house  of 
Monujo  has  arrived,  until  now  but  seldom  separated.  The 
nature  ot  the  illness  with  which  the  Duchess  was  afflicted 
rendered  from  the  first  all  hope  of  recovery  doubtful,  aud 
for  the  last  month  slid  was  wavering  between  life  and  death. 
The  crisis,  winch  took  place  uuring  the  stay  of  the  Empress 
at  Euux  Bonnes,  was  decisive.  From  thut  crisis  she  never 
rallied,  and  remained  prostrate  and  almost  inanimate, 
scarcely  to  be  caded  in  file,  thereafter.  The  Emperor,  w ho 
had  been  apprised  by  telegraph  while  at  Marseilles  ol  the 
inevitable  approach  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  hud  wisely 
urged  the  departure  of  the  Empress  from  France,  lest  she 
should  be  called  to  attend  her  sister’s  dying  moments.  The 
sea,  with  all  its  inconvenience  and  trying,  was  far  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  moral  effect  of  the  sad  event  to  which  the 
Empress  would  have  been  compulsorily  a witness  had  she 
returned  to  Biarritz  according  to  her  intention.  This,  the 
most  terrible  trial  in  human  file,  has  been  avoided,  at  ail 
events;  and  time,  the  sole,  sure  soother  of  human  grief, 
will  have  done  much  toward  restoring  the  calm  of  her  Maj- 
esty's mind  before  her  return." 

MATERNAL  SENSIBILITY  OF  THE  EMPRESS. 

A foreign  paper  gives  an  instance  of  what  it  calls  the 
“ maternal  sensibility  of  the  French  Empress."  While  ut 
Ajaccio  she  remained  for  some  time  alone  in  her  carriage 
under  a triumphal  arch,  the  Emperor  being  absent  impacting 
some  new  forts.  Some  hundreds  of  the  peasants  who  had 
assembled  formed  a circle  at  a distance  round  the  carriage, 
but  her  Majesty  made  a sign  with  her  hand,  and  in  a mo- 
ment a compact  mass  was  close  around  her.  “ Do  you  come 
lrom  far  ?’’  asked  her  Majesty,  in  Italian,  addressing  one  of 
them.  “ Oh,  yes,  Madame,”  replied  the  man,  who  appeared 
astonished  to  hear  the  sovereign  speaking,  and  particularly 
in  his  uwn  language,  “ it  is  lour  days’  journey;  hut  we  have 
all  come,  leaving  only  tiie  women  ana  the  old  behind  us.” 
“Oh,  Madame,  ’ saiu  another  peasant,  “ why  did  you  not 
bring  the  boyr"  “You  love  him,  then,  do  you?”  saiu  the 
Empress ; “ you  would  like  to  see  him  ? if  so,  tnei  e he  is ;’’ 
and  taking  off  a brooch  which  contained  a portrait  of  the 
Prince  imperial,  she  held  it  out  to  them.  A thousand 
hands  were  held  out  to  se.ze  it,  and  it  was  kissed  by  every 
one  with  the  great  st  delight.  This  scene  was  too  union 
for  the  feelings  of  the  Empress,  who  forgot  the  sovereign 
in  the  mother,  aud  when  the  Emperor  returned  she  was 
lying  back  in  the  carriage  weeping  at  the  remembrance 
of  her  absent  child. 

A HINT  TO  LADY  BALL  GOERS. 

The  Semaphore  of  Marseilles  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  ball  given  to 
their  Majesties  at  the  Chateau  Borelli : 

“At  the  moment  when  tho  doors  were  opened,  two  ladies, 
accompanied  by  two  gc-ntkmen,  and  duly  provided  with 
tickets,  presented  themselves  lor  admission.  The  ladies 
w ere  elegantly  attired  in  white  dresses  and  handsome  orna- 
ments, but  unfortunately  they  had  not  conformed  to  estab- 
lished etiquette,  os  tar  as  regarded  tlieir  head-dress,  for  they 
wore  bonnets.  These  appendages  were,  it  is  true,  of  the 
moat  light  and  elegant  kind,  aud  ornamented  with  mara- 
bout leathers;  but  they  were  considered,  notwithstanding, 
inadmissible.  The  stewards  at  the  door  expressed  their 
ragret  in  the  polit.st  terms,  but  as  their  instructions  were 
positive  on  tiie  subject,  they  could  not  allow  themselves  to 
he  softened  by  the  entreaties  ol  the  ladies,  who  retired  in 
great  dismay.  An  old  proverb  says,  tiiat  when  a woman 
ucternnues  on  du.fig  a thing,  nothing  can  prevent  her,  and 
so  it  Was  in  this  case.  Tne  lauies,  inspired  with  a sudu^n 
iuca,  went  among  some  trees  w inch  were  growing  near,  and, 
taking  off  the  objectionable  articles  ol  uivss,  despoiled  til.  in 
ol  uioir  leathers,  winch  they  speedily  transierreu  to  ineir 
own  hair.  The  question  next  urose  w hat  should  they  do 
with  the  bonnets,  wtuch  were  loo  preuy  to  throw  away. 

F eminme  invention  here  again  came  to  their  aid,  for,  lilt- 
ing their  ample  crinolines,  they  safely  attached  tiie  dis- 
carded heau-diesses  within  their  ample  folds,  where  they 
were  completely  unobserved.  Thus  newly  equipped,  tiny 
presented  liroiuselvcs,  and  were  duly  admitted.” 

TAMBKKL1K  TO  COMB  HERE. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayiine 
relates  an  anecdote  of  Tambeilik,  as  fofiows : “ The  1 te 
at  Blois  is  the  only  thing  I have  heard  of^rhich  has  broken 
tiie  monotuny  ol  the  season  and  political  hemisphere. 
Mesdames  Ugalde,  VVertheiuber,  Messrs.  Fame,  Levas- 
seur,  and  Tambeilik  (by-the-way,  it  is  said  here  Tamber- 
lik  has  been  offered  $80,000  (or  eight  months,  if  you 
wish  to  have  him,  pay  him  any  price  to  get  him  in  h.s 
prime,  and  do  nut  do,  as  you  did  witii  Mario  and  Grisi, 
wait  until  they  were  voiceless  before  you  summoned  them 
with  your  golden  wand,  it  is  as  cheap,  even  pecuniarily, 
to  get  them  in  their  prime ; for  singers,  like  the  Kumar 
Sybil,  increase  their  demands  as  they  have  less  to  offer); 
Messrs.  Sainte-F'oye  and  Ponchard  were  tiie  seven  singers 
heard.  Let  me  tell  you  the  origin  oi  Mr.  Tambeilik’ s fa- 
mous ‘m£  sharp,’  which  is  worth  so  much  money  to  him. 
He  is  by  birth  a Roman,  but  his  family  is  of  Polish  origin. 
He  stuttered  badly  when  lie  was  a child,  and  lira  farn.ly 
destined  him  to  slumber  in  the  stalls  of  tne  Church.  He 
ran  nway  from  the  theological  seminuiy  and  entered  tne 
army.  Di.-covering  one  day  that  lie  had  a splendid  tenor’s 
vokfe,  lie  quitted  the  army,  and  took  Guglielmi  (a  sun  of 
the  celebrated  (jiugl.elmi)  for  his  singing-master,  unuer 
whom  he  made  such  progress  he  was  soon  engaged  at  the 
San  Carlo ; he  and  F ranchini  (who  was  several  years  older 

than  himself)  sharing  between  them  the  tenor’s  parts 

Franchini  singing  tiie  forte  and  Tambei  lik  tiie  tenorino. 
Being  wretchedly  paid  at  this  opera-house,  he  qu.ttcd 
Italy  for  bpmn,  where  lie  obtained  an  excellent  engage- 
ment at  Barcelona.  O e day,  while  rehearsing  a new 
part  in  which  lie  was  to  appear  that  evening,  lie  lost  his 
voice.  Nevertheless,  the  e was  no  such  thing  as  closing 
tho  opera-house  or  changing  tiie  piece;  for  tne  Court  had 
commanded  the  opera  and  the  performance.  ‘Then,  if 
you  can’t  sing,  bawl  1’  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra, upon  Tambeilik’s  saying,  ‘By  Jove  I I can  not  sing  ’ 
‘Bawl,’  continued  the  leader  of  the  orchestra;  ‘I’ll  g.ve  , 
you  tiie  pitch:’  and  he  knocked  the  piano  as  hard  us  lie 
could.  All  at  once  Tnmberlik,  the  tenorino , who  never 
sang  any  thing  but  the  Boftert,  sweetest  melodies,  thun- 
dered ‘do  sharp’  in  clear,  bell-tongued  tones,  liis  for- 
tune was  made;  a new 1 star’  rose  above  the  lyric  horizon." 


ITALY. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Ancona  has  fallen,  and  LamoriciOre  and  his  troops  hare 
surrendered  as  pi  Loners  of  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
further  south,  Garibaldi’s  army  has  met  within  reverse 
neai  Cupua ; one  account  says  they  lost  400  men  killed, 
an  i LOG  p rif-oni-rs.  Their  positions  were  maintained, 
however.  Tho-  King  of  Naples  is  said  to  have  50,000  sol- 
dier-, and  to  be  determined  to  show  fight.  At  Rome,  the 
F rench  outpusts  have  been  moved  two  miles  out  of  town. 
The  King  of  Italy  has  gone  to  F lorence. 

THE  QUARREL  BETWEEN  THE  LEADERS. 

Report  states  that  the  quarrel  between  Garibaldi  and 
Cavour  grows  more  bitter.  At  latest  dates  the  Garibal- 
diun  Ministry  at  Naples  had  resigned,  on  account  of  tho 
preponderance  of  Bertani.  Signor  Conforti  was  about  to 
form  a new  ministry,  professing  extreme  opinions. 

THE  QUARREL  TAKES  A PRACTICAL  SHAPE. 

At  latest  dates  it  was  reported  that  Garibaldi  had  de- 
clared he  would  publish,  not  only  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  King,  the  existence  of  which  tiie  Turin  Gazette  lately 
denied  in  a prevaricating  way,  but  also  correspondenee 
and  documents  relating  to  the  share  tiie  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment had  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  the  money  it  has 
supplied,  and  other  matters  which  it  is  supposed  M.  Ca- 
vour would  much  rather  not  see  brought  to  light. 

A report  was  current  that  Garibaldi  had  taken  away  the 
command  of  the  fleet  from  Admiral  Fersano. 

REPUBLICANISM  AT  NAPLES. 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing 
on  the  17th  ult,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  events  in 
Naples : 

“ It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  republican  party  arc  gain- 
ing strength  in  Naples,  and  are  insinuating  themselves 
into  every  department.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
days  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  upset  tiie  ministry ; 
and  such  is  their  influence  over  Garibaldi,  thnt  I have 
very  little  doubt  of  tlieir  success.  Tiie  following  com- 
bination lias  been  proposed  to  tiie  Dictator : Fili  ppo  da 
Boni,  Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction;  An- 
guissola.  Marine;  Libeitini,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
Conforii,  Grace  and  Justice;  Ilainieri,  Public  Safety. 

“ Should  Cosenz  resign,  as  is  not  improbable,  Gaito  will 
be  made  Minister  of  War.  The  programme  which  lias 
been  submitted  is,  ‘ Italian  unity,  accepting  Victor  Eman- 
uel as  King  of  Italy ; tiie  expulsion  of  the  King  from  the 
kingdom ; the  formation  of  an  army  of  200,000  men ; no 
more  annexations  until  Victor  Emanuel  shall  be  pro- 
claimed King  from  the  Campidogiio.’  " 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CASTELFIDARDO. 

The  following  is  the  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Castel- 
fidardo : 

“ Ouuo,  September  IS,  I860. 

“ To  General  Cacchiari,  Bologna : 

“This  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  General  Lamoriciere  at- 
tacked my  extreme  positions  on  the  counterfort,  which  ex- 
tends from  Castelfidurdo,  by  Crocetta,  to  the  sea.  All  the 
prisoners  affirm  that  he  laid  with  him  11,00(1  men  and  four- 
teen pieces  of  artillery,  having  reinforced  the  troops  at  Fo- 
ligno  with  all  that  he  had  at  Torni,  Oscali,  and  elsewhere. 
He  supported  his  attack  by  a sortie  of  4000  men  from  the 
garrison  of  Ancona.  These  troops  attacked  us  in  n really 
furious  manner.  Tiie  combat  was  short,  but  violent  and 
bloody.  We  had  to  storm  several  positions  successively, 
and,  after  a simulated  surrender,  the  defenders  of  these 
positions  assassinated  our  soldiers  with  poniards.  Several 
of  the  wounded  stabbed  our  men  as  they  were  coming  up  to 
’ succor  them.  The  results  of  the  day  are  as  follow : We  have 
prevented  tiie  junction  of  Lumoriciere’s  corps  with  the  gar- 
rison. Wo  have  taken  600  prisoners,  among  whom  are 
thirty  officers,  some  of  them  of  high  rank.  We  have  also,' 
taken  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  among  them  those  given 
by  Charles  Albert  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1848;  « great  many 
ammunition  and  baggage  wagons,  one  flag,  an  infinity  of 
arms,  and  many  knapsacks  left  behind  by  the  routed  men. 
All  the  enemies  wounded,  including  General  de  Fimodan, 
who  led  the  attacking  column,  are  in  my  power,  as  also  a 
considerable  number  of  dead.  The  column  which  sallied 
forth  from  Ancona  was  compelled  to  retreat,  but  I have  good  1 
hopes  that  I shall  capture  a great  part  of  it  this  night. 
Prisoners  and  deserters  are  coming  in  every  moment  in 
great  numbers.  The  fleet  has  arrived,  and  is  opening  fire 
upon  Ancona.  Cialdini, 

“ The  General  commanding  the  Fourth  Corpa  d’Armee.” 

THE  POPE’S  ULTIMATUM. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Xncs  cor- 
roborates the  statement  in  the  London  Uerala's  Paris  let- 
ter, and  states  that  the  Marquis  do  Cadore,  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  French  Legation  at  Rome,  arrived  in 
Paris  on  Monday  with  important  dispatches,  the  substance 
of  whicli  is  understood  to  i e that,  unless  within  a vory 
short  time  the  Emperor  takes  measures  to  drive  the  Pied- 
montese out  of  tiie  Marches  and  Umbria,  and  to  restore 
the  Pojie  to  tiie  possession  of  lus  dominions  in  their  integ- 
rity, tiie  Pope  will  leave  Rome  and  place  his  person  under 
the  protection  of  some  other  Power. 

Tne  London  Herald's  Paris  correspondent  mentions,  ns 
a rumor,  that  an  envoy  from  Rome  has  arrived  in  Pari* 
witii  the  Pope’s  ultimatum,  to  the  effect  that  if  F'ranco 
does  not  interfere  to  prevent  tiie  further  progress  of  the 
Piedmontese  troops,  he  wifi  leave  Rome  forthwith. 

A KING  CARRYING  OFF  SALT-SPOONS. 

Garibaldi  is  not  one  whit  tiie  richer  for  his  possession 
of  Naples.  Not  oi  ly  did  the  King  leave  no  treasure  be- 
hind him,  but  lie  carried  off  every  bit  of  plate,  down  even 
to  the  salt-spoons.  Tiie  x80  000  that  was  lound  in  the 
bank  belonged  to  private  individuals,  whose  rights  were, 
of  course,  religiously  respected. 

GARIBALDI  ON  THE  STATE  OF  IlOJIIt. 

The  following,  translated  from  tiie  Italian  manuscript 
ot  Garibaldi  himself,  will  be  read  witii  interest  at  this 
t me.  He  says,  relerring  to  his  first  visit  to  Rome : “ My 
second  voyage  was  maoo  to  Rome,  in  a vessel  of  my  fa- 
ther’s. Rome,  once  the  capi  al  of  tiie  world,  now  the  cap- 
ital of  a sect!  Tue  Rome  which  I had  pah  ted  in  my 
imagination  no  longer  existed.  The  future  Rome,  rising 
to  regenerate  the  nation,  has  now  long  been  a dominant 
idea  in  my  mind,  and  inspired  me  with  hope  and  energy. 
Thoughts  springing  from  the  past,  in  short,  have  had  a 
prevailing  influence  on  me  during  my  Life.  Rome,  which 
i had  before  admired  and  thougiit  of  frequently,  I ever 
since  have  loved.  It  has  been  dear  to  me  above  all  tilings. 

I not  only  admired  her  for  her  former  power  and  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  but  even  the  smulle-t  tiling  connected 
with  her  was  precious  to  me.  Even  in  exile  there  feelings 
were  constantly  cherished  in  my  heart;  and  often,  very 
often,  have  I prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  permit  me  to  see 
thut  city  once  more.  I regarded  Rome  us  the  centre  of 
Italy,  /or  the  union  of  uinch  l ardently  lowjed." 

TURKEY. 

DECAY  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

A telegram,  dated  Constantinople,  September  19,  says  : 
“The  Multan  bus  ordered  tne  Grand  Viz.ei  to  continue  hi* 
journey  in  tiie  provinces,  in  order  to  calm  the  agitation 
which  prevails  iu  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegoviniu.  The 
Journal  ite  Con  tain  ai  denies  that  there  is  any  agitation 
in  Seivia,  and  states  Syria  is  tow  tranquil;  but  us  the 
Greek  Consul  at  Beyrout  has  asserted  that  massacres  were 
threatened  at  tet.  Jean  d’Acie,  two  war  vessels  had  been 
sent  th.ther,  the  couimanoers  oi  which  had  c.eclared  that 
they  would  open  fi.e  on  tiie  town  upon  the  slightest  at- 
tempt being  made  to  create  disturbance.  Great  misery 
and  mortality  prevailed  at  Constantinople." 

NEW  GRANADA. 

DISTURBANCE  AT  PANAMA. 

On  the  morning  of  tne  27th  ult.  a negro  mob  invested 
Panama,  and  plunged  tiie  city  into  the  greatest  alarm 
and  excitement.  Tl.e  authorities  applied  to  ttie  com- 
manders of  the  Amencan  and  British  stiips  of  war  to  pro- 
tect the  city,  and  forces  were  landed  from  the  ships.  At 
the  latest  advices  the  negroi  s had  reti  ed  to  tiie  bushes. 
The  British  force  had  been  partly  withdrawn.  The  United 
States  marine”,  from  tiie  St.  Mary  s,  still  held  possession 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company’s  depot.  The  trains 
cross  iind-racf (is*  the  raifinnuLcutirely  undisturbed. 
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SUB  ROSA. 

Agatiia  walked  alone  in  her  garden 
Just  at  the  close  of  a summer  day, 

"Walked,  or  lingered,  or  sat  for  a moment, 

All  in  a happy,  dreamy  way. 

Bending,  blushing  over  the  flowers, 

Breathing  their  breath,  and  whispering  low: 

“Sweet,  ere  you  bloom  in  another  summer, 

I shall  be  wedded  to  one  you  know." 

List’ning  the  wild-birds’  joyous  vespers. 

Then  with  a glad  smile  answering : 

“Yes,  just  so  like  the  mated  robins 
All  day  long  my  light  heart  sings." 

Into  her  golden  visions  suddenly 
Broke  a voice  that  her  heart  knew  well. 

“Ah,  he  is  seeking  me!"  she  murmured. 

Striving  to  calm  her  bosom’s  swell: 

Striving  to  still  her  happy  trembling, 

Ere  he  shall  touch  her  hand,  and  know 

IIow  at  his  coming  her  fond  heart  quickens, 

And  the  full  pulses  ebb  and  flow. 

There  he  comes  now  through  the  acacias. 

Not  alone— fair  Cousin  May 

Hangs  on  his  arm  with  her  face  averted, 

Smiling,  and  looking  another  way. 

Backward  Agatha  drew  in  the  Bhadow, 

Watching  her  lover  with  proud  bright  eyes; 

Where  was  a form  ns  stately  as  Clarion’s? 

Where  was  a soul  as  noble  and  wise? 

But  can  he  be  ili?-his  check  is  pallid! 

Can  he  be  angry?— it  flushes  to  red! 

Why  does  he  clasp  May's  lily  fingers? 

Why  is  she  turning  away  her  head? 

WTiat  is  he  saying  in  tones  so  tremulous? 

What  does  he  mean  by  “known  too  late?" 

What  are  the  “chains"  that  bind  my  Clarion? 
Chains  that  her  “fair  face  lias  taught  him  to  hate!” 

Near  was  an  arbor  of  crimson  roses — 

Down  through  their  clusters  a year  ago 

Agatha  thought  that  the  heavens  had  opened, 
Dropping  a crown  on  her  brow  of  snow; 

Thought  she  could  hear  how  the  stars  were  rolling 
In  rhythms  of  harmony,  sphere  on  sphere ; 

Thought  the  key  note  of  the  universe  sounded 
In  that  “I  love  you!"  breathed  in  her  ear. 

Now  another  stands  with  Clarion 
Under  the  portal’s  fragrant  arch. 

Leaning  against  him,  laughing,  and  saying,  * 

“You're  as  uncertain  as  weather  in  March! 

“Now,  a north  wind  sheathed  in  snow-flakes. 

Then,  some  tropical  folly  like  this!" 

“Under  the  rose!”  he  said,  and  bending, 

Sealed  her  lips  with  a welcome  kiss. 


“I  think  I am  ill,”  said  Agatha,  faintly, 

When  in  her  chamber  they  found  her  lain— 
“Something  struck  me!  My  head  is  dizzy, 
My  heart  is  sick  with  a throbbing  painl" 

Did  those  two  guess  what  blow  had  stricken 
Her  bright  young  head,  that  there  she  lay, 
Moaning  nnd  fainting,  'twixt  life  and  death 
For  many  a weary  night  and  day? 

When  on  their  meeting  she  calmly  gave  him 
His  ring  of  troth,  did  Clarion  know 
(Seeing  his  wild-rose  blanched  to  a lily) 

Whose  false  hand  had  given  the  blow  ? 


Agatha  twined  May’s  dusky  tresses 
Full  of  pearls  as  white  as  milk. 

Bound  the  bride’s  vail  over  her  forehead. 
Draped  her  with  rustling,  snowy  silk. 

“Nay,  no  flowers  for  you,  my  cousin, 

Gems  are  fitter;  tills  ro3e  for  me. 

Flowers  will  fade,  and  I am  fading, 

But  pearls  live  on  with  the  rocking  sea." 

Did  the  bride  know  why  she  was  fading? 

Why  the  flowers  of  another  spring 

Missed  her  blushes,  and  wild  birds  waited 
In  vain  for  her  joyous  answering  ? 

If  they  knew  'twaa  their  own  hearts  told  them, 
Never  Agatha’s  lips  nor  eyes; 

Scarce  less  mute  were  they  in  the  sunshine 
Than  under  the  roses  whore  now  she  lies! 


Uncommercial  ttvaoclcr. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Being  in  a humor  for  complete  solitude  and  un- 
interrupted meditation  this  autumn,  I have  taken 
a lodging  for  six  weeks  in  the  most  unfrequented 
part  of  England — in  a word,  in  London. 

The  retreat  into  which  I have  withdrawn  my- 
self is  Bond  Street.  From  this  lonely  spot  I make 
pilgrimages  into  the  surrounding  wilderness,  and 
traverse  extensive  tracts  of  the  Great  Desert. 
The  first  solemn  feeling  of  isolation  overcome,  the 
first  oppressive  consciousness  of  profound  retire- 
ment conquered,  I enjoy  that  sense  of  freedom, 
and  feel  reviving  within  me  that  latent  wildness 
of  the  original  savage,  which  has  been  (upon  the 
whole  somewhat  frequently)  noticed  by  Travelers, 
j My  lodgings  are  at  a hatter’s — my  own  hat- 
I ter’s.  After  exhibiting  no  articles  in  his  window 
for  some  weeks  but  sea-side  wide-awakes,  shoot- 
ing-caps, and  a choice  of  rough  water-proof  head- 
' gear  for  the  moors  and  mountains,  he  has  put 
, upon  the  heads  of  his  family  as  much  of  this  stock 
as  thev  could  carry,  nnd  has  taken  them  off  to 
: the  Isle  of Thanet.  His  young  man  alone  remains 
1 — and  remains  alone — in  the  shop.  The  young 
man  has  let  out  the  fire  at  which  the  irons  are 
heated,  and,  saving  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  I 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  take  the  shutters 
down. 

Happily  for  himself  and  for  his  country,  the 
young  man  is  a Volunteer ; .west  ■h.appUvfor  him- 
self, or  1 think  he  would  beUA^lU  prey  of»a [set- 
tled m<’  ’ ’ * ' ” .... 


““tfftvMTrof  WcffltSfW 


man  hats,  and  alienated  from  human  heads  to  fit 
them  on,  is  surely  a great  endurance.  But  the 
young  man,  sustained  by  practicing  his  exercise, 
and  by  constantly  furbishing  up  his  regulation 
plume  (it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  as  a hat- 
ter, he  is  in  a cock’s-feather  corps),  is  resigned,  and 
uncomplaining.  On  a Saturday,  when  he  closes 
early  and  gets  his  knickerbockers  on,  he  is  even 
cheerful.  I am  gratefully  particular  in  this  refer- 
ence to  him,  because  he  is  my  companion  through 
many  peaceful  hours.  My  hatter  has  a desk  up 
certain  steps  behind  his  counter,  inclosed  like  the 
clerk’s  desk  at  Church.  I shut  myself  into  this 
place  of  seclusion  after  breakfast,  and  meditate. 
At  such  times  I observe  the  young  man  loading 
an  imaginary  rifle  with  the  greatest  precision,  and 
maintaining  a most  galling  and  destructive  fire 
upon  the  national  enemy.  I thank  him  publicly 
for  his  companionship  and  his  patriotism. 

The  simple  character  of  my  life,  and  the  calm 
nature  of  the  scenes  by  which  I am  surrounded, 
occasion  me  to  rise  early.  I go  forth  in  my  slip- 
pers and  promenade  the  pavement.  It  is  pastoral 
to  feel  the  freshness  of  the  air  in  the  uninhabited 
town,  and  to  appreciate  the  shepherdess  character 
of  the  few  milk-women  who  purvey  so  little  milk 
that  it  would  be  worth  nobody’s  while  to  adulter- 
ate it  if  any  body  were  left  to  undertake  the  task. 
On  the  crowded  sea-shore,  the  great  demand  for 
milk,  combined  with  the  strong  local  temptation 
of  chalk,  would  betray  itself  in  the  lowered  qual- 
ity of  i he  article.  In  Arcadian  London  I derive  it 
from  the  cow. 

The  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  metropolis  alto- 
gether, and  the  primitive  ways  into  which  it  has 
fallen  in  this  autumnal  Golden  Age,  make  it  en- 
tirely new  to  me.  Within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  my  retreat  is  the  house  of  a friend  who  main- 
tains a most  sumptuous  butler.  I never,  until 
yesterday,  saw  that  butler  out  of  superfine  black 
broadcloth.  Until  yesterday  1 never  saw  him  off 
duty,  never  saw  him  (he  is  the  best  of  butlers) 
with  the  appearance  of  having  any  mind  for  any 
thing  but  the  glory  of  his  master  and  his  master's 
friends.  Yesterday  morning,  walking  in  my  slip- 
pers near  the  house  of  which  he  is  the  prop  and 
ornament — a house  now  a waste  of  shutters— I en- 
countered that  butler,  also  in  bis  slippers,  and  in 
a shooting-suit  of  one  color,  and  in  a low-crowned 
straw-hat,  smoking  an  early  cigar.  He  felt  that 
we  had  formerly  met  in  another  state  of  existence, 
and  that  we  were  translated  into  a new  sphere. 
Wisely  and  well  he  passed  me  without  recognition. 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  the  morning  paper,  and 
shortly  afterward  I saw  him  sitting  on  a rail  in 
the  pleasant  open  landscape  of  Regent  Street,  pe- 
rusing it  at  his  ease  under  the  ripening  sun. 

My  landlord  having  taken  his  whole  establish- 
ment to  be  salted  down,  I am  waited  on  by  an 
elderly  woman  laboring  under  a chronic  sniff,  who, 
at  the  shadowy  hour  of  half  past  nine  o’clock  of 
every  evening,  gives  admittance  at  the  street  door 
to  a meagre  and  mouldy  old  man  whom  I have 
never  yet  seen  detached  from  a flat  pint  of  beer  in 
a pewter  pot.  The  meagre  and  mouldy  old  man 
is  her  husband,  and  the  pair  have  a dejected  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  not  justified  in  appearing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  come  out  of 
some  hole  when  London  empties  itself,  and  go  in 
again  when  it  fills.  I saw  them  arrive  on  the 
evening  when  I myself  took  possession,  and  they 
arrived  with  the  flat  pint  of  beer,  and  their  bed  in 
a bundle.  The  old  man  is  a weak  old  man,  and 
appeared  to  me  to  get  the  bed  down  the  kitchen 
stairs  by  tumbling  down  with  and  upon  it.  They 
make  their  bed  in  the  lowest  and  remotest  corner 
of  the  basement,  and  they  smell  of  bed,  and  have 
no  possession  but  bed,  unless  it  be  (which  I rather 
infer  from  an  under-current  of  flavor  in  them) 
cheese.  I know  their  name,  through  the  chance 
of  having  called  the  wife’s  attention,  at  half  past 
nine  on  the  Becond  evening  of  our  acquaintance, 
to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  some  one  at  the 
house  door;  when  she  apologetically  explained, 
“ It’s  on’y  Mister  Klein.”  What  becomes  of  Mr. 
Klem  all  day,  or  when  he  goes  out,  or  why,  is  a 
mystery  I can  not  penetrate ; but  at  half  past  nine 
he  never  fails  to  turn  up  on  the  door-step  with  the 
flat  pint  of  beer.  And  the  pint  of  beer,  flat  as  it 
is,  is  so  much  more  important  than  himself,  that  it 
always  seems  to  my  fancy  as  if  it  had  found  him 
driveling  in  the  street  amt  had  humanely  brought 
him  home.  In  making  his  way  below,  Mr.  Klem 
never  goes  down  the  middle  of  the  passage,  like 
another  Christian,  but  shuffles  against  the  wall  as 
if  qptreating  me  to  take  notice  that  he  is  occupy- 
ing as  little  space  as  possible  in  the  house ; and 
whenever  I come  upon  him  face  to  face,  he  backs 
from  me  in  fascinated  confusion.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  I have  traced  in  con- 
nection with  this  aged  couple  is,  that  there  is  a 
Miss  Klem,  their  daughter,  apparently  ten  years 
older  than  either  of  them,  who  has  also  a bed  and 
smells  of  it,  and  carries  it  about  the  earth  at  dusk 
and  hides  it  in  deserted  houses.  I came  into  this 
piece  of  knowledge  through  Mrs.  Klem’s  beseech- 
ing me  to  sanction  the  sheltering  of  Miss  Klem  un- 
der that  roof  for  a single  night,  “ between  her 
takin’  care  of  the  upper  part  of  a ’ouse  in  Pall  Mall 
which  the  family  of  his  back,  and  another  ’ouse  in 
Serjameses  Street,  which  the  family  of  leaves 
towng  ter-morrer.”  I gave  my  gracious  consent 
(having  nothing  that  I know  of  to  do  with  it), 
and  in  the  shadowy  hours  Miss  Klem  became  per- 
ceptible on  the  door-step,  wrestling  with  a bed. in 
a bundle.  Where  she  made  it  up  for  the  night  I 
can  not  positively  state,  but,  I think,  in  a sink. 
I know  that,  with  the  instinct  of  a reptile  or  an 
insect,  she  stowed  it  and  herself  away  in  deep  ob- 
scurity. In  the  Klem  family  I have  noticed  an- 
other remarkalde  gift  of  nature,  and  that  is  a pow- 
er they  possess  of  converting  every  thing  into  flue. 
Such  broken  victuals  as  they  take  by  stealth,  ap- 
pear (whatever  the  nature  of  the  viands)  invaria- 
bly to  generate  flue;  and  even  the  nightly  pint 
of  beer,  instead  of  assimilating  naturally,  strikes 
me  as  breaking  out  in  that  form,  equally  on  the 
shabby  gown  of  Mrs.  Klem,  aud  the  threadbare 


husband. 


Mrs.  Klem  has  no  idea  of  my  name — as  to  Mr. 
Klem,  he  has  no  idea  of  any  thing — and  only  knows 
me  as  her  good  gentleman.  Thus,  if  doubtful 
whether  I am  in  my  room  or  no,  Mrs.  Klem  taps 
at  the  door  and  says,  “Is  my  good  gentleman 
here?”  Or,  if  a messenger  desiring  to  see  me 
were  consistent  with  my  solitude,  she  would  show 
him  in  with,  “Here  is  my  good  gentleman.”  I 
find  this  to  be  a generic  custom.  For,  I meant  to 
have  observed  before  now,  that  in  its  Arcadian 
time  all  my  part  of  London  is  indistinctly  per- 
vaded by  the  Klem  species.  They  creep  about 
with  beds,  and  go  to  bed  in  miles  of  deserted 
houses.  They  hold  no  companionship,  except  that 
sometimes,  after  dark,  two  of  them  will  emerge 
from  opposite  houses,  and  meet  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  as  on  neutral  ground,  or  will  peep  from 
adjoining  houses  over  an  interposing  barrier  of 
area  railings,  and  compare  a few  reserved  mis- 
trustful notes  respecting  their  good  ladies  or  good 
gentlemen.  This  I have  discovered  in  the  course 
of  various  solitary  rambles  I have  taken  northward 
from  my  retirement,  along  the  awful  perspectives 
of  Wimpole  Street,  Harley  Street,  and  similar 
frowning  regions.  Their  effect  would  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  primeval  forests 
but  for  the  Klem  stragglers ; these  may  be  dimly 
observed,  when  the  heavy  shadows  fall,  flitting  to 
and  fro,  putting  up  the  door-chain,  taking  in  the 
pint  of  beer,  lowering  like  phantoms  at  the  dark 
parlor  windows,  or  secretly  consorting  underground 
with  the  dust-bin  and  the  water  cistern. 

In  the  Burlington  Arcade  I observe,  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure,  a primitive  state  of  manners  to  have 
superseded  the  baneful  influences  of  ultra  civiliza- 
tion. Nothing  can  surpass  the  innocence  of  the 
ladies’  shoe-shops,  the  artificial  flower  repositories, 
and  the  head-dress  depots.  They  are  in  strange 
hands  at  this  time  of  year — hands  of  unaccustomed 
persons,  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
prices  of  the  goods,  and  contemplate  them  with 
unsophisticated  delight  and  wonder.  The  chil- 
dren of  these  virtuous  people  exchange  familiar- 
ities in  the  Arcade,  and  temper  the  asperity  of  the 
two  tall  beadles.  Their  youthful  prattle  bleuds 
in  an  unwonted  manner  with  the  harmonious  shade 
of  the  scene,  and  the  general  effect,  is,  as  of  the 
voices  of  birds  in  a grove.  In  this  happy  restora- 
tion of  the  golden  time  it  has  been  my  privilege 
even  to  see  the  bigger  beadle’s  wife.  She  brought 
him  his  dinner  in  a basin,  and  he  ate  it  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  afterward  fell  asleep  like  a satiated 
child.  At  Mr.  Truefitt’s,  the  excellent  hair-dress- 
er’s, they  are  learning  French  to  beguile  the  time ; 
and  even  the  few  solitaries  left  on  guard  at  Mr. 
Atkinson’s,  the  perfumer’s  round  the  corner  (gen- 
erally the  most  inexorable  gentlemen  in  London, 
and  the  most  scornful  of  three-and-sixpence),  con- 
descend a little  as  they  drowsily  bide  or  recall  their 
turn  for  chasing  the  ebbing  Neptune  on  the  ribbed 
sea-sand.  From  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell’s,  the 
jewelers,  all  things  are  absent  but  the  precious 
stones,  and  the  gold  and  silver,  anti  the  soldierly 
pensioner  at  the  door  w’ith  his  decorated  breast. 
I might  stand  night  and  day  for  a month  to  come, 
in  Saville  Row,  with  my  tongue  out,  yet  not  find 
a doctor  to  look  at  it  for  love  or  money.  The  den- 
tists’ instruments  are  rusting  in  their  drawers,  and 
their  horrible  cool  parlors,  w here  people  pretend  to 
read  the  Every-Day  Book  and  not  to  be  afraid,  are 
doing  penance  for  their  grimness  in  white  sheets. 
The  light-weight  of  shrewd  appearance,  with  one 
eye  always  shut  up,  as  if  he  were  eating  a sharp 
gooseberry  in  all  seasons,  who  usually  stands  at 
the  gate-way  of  the  livery  stal  les  on  very  little  legs 
under  a very  large  waistcoat,  has  gone  to  Don- 
caster. Of  such  undesigning  aspect  is  his  guile- 
less Yard  now,  with  its  gravel  and  scarlet  beans, 
and  the  yellow  Break  housed  under  a glass  roof  in 
a corner,  that  I almost  believe  I could  not  be  taken 
in  there  if  I tried.  In  the  places  of  business  of 
the  great  tailors,  the  cheval-glasses  are  dim  and 
dusty  for  lack  of  being  looked  into.  Ranges  of 
brown  paper  coat  and  waistcoat  bodies  look  as 
funereal  as  if  they  w ere  the  hatchments  of  the  cus- 
tomers with  whose  names  they  are  inscribed  ; the 
measuring  tapes  hang  idle  on  the  wall ; the  order- 
taker,  left  on  the  hopeless  chance  of  some  one  look- 
ing in,  yawns  in  the  last  extremity  over  the  books 
of  patterns,  as  if  he  w ere  trying  to  read  that  enter- 
taining library.  The  hotels  in  Brook  Street  have 
no  one  in  them,  and  the  staffs  of  servants  stare 
disconsolately  for  next  season  out  of  all  the  win- 
dows. The  very  man  who  goes  about  like  an  erect 
Turtle,  between  two  boards  recommendatory  of 
the  Sixteen  Shilling  Trowsers,  is  aware  of  himself 
as  a hollow  mockery,  and  eats  filberts  while  he 
leans  his  hinder  shell  against  a wall. 

Among  these  tranquilizing  objects  it  is  my  de- 
light to  walk  and  meditate.  Soothed  by  the  re- 
pose around  me,  I wander  insensibly  to  considera- 
ble distances,  and  guide  myself  back  by  the  stars. 
Thus  I enjoy  the  contrast  of  a few  still  partially 
inhabited  and  busy  spots  where  all  the  lights  are  not 
fled,  where  all  the  garlands  are  not  dead,  whence 
all  but  I have  not  departed.  Then  does  it  appear 
to  me  that  in  this  age  three  things  are  clamorously 
required  of  Man  in  the  miscellaneous  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolis.  Firstly,  that  he  have  his 
boots  cleaned.  Secondly,  that  lie  eat  a penny  ice. 
Thirdly,  that  he  get  himself  photographed.  Then 
do  I speculate,  What  have  those  seam-worn  artists 
been  who  stand  at  (lie  photograph  doors  in  Greek 
caps,  sample  in  h(ind.  and  mysteriously  salute  the 
public — the  female  public  with  a pressing  tender- 
ness— to  come  in  and  be  “ took  ?”  What  did  they 
do  with  their  greasy  blandishments  before  the  era 
of  cheap  photography?  Of  what  class  were  their 
previous  victims,  and  how  victimized  ? And  how 
did  they  get,  and  how  did  they  pay  for,  that  large 
collection  of  likenesses,  all  purporting  to  have  been 
taken  inside,  with  the  taking  of  none  of  which  had 
that  establishment  any  more  to  do  than  with  the 
taking  of  Delhi  ? 

But  these  are  small  oases;  and  I am  soon  back 
again  in  metropolitan  Arcadia.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  much  of  its  serene  and  peaceful  character 
is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  customary  Talk. 
How  do  I know  but  there  may  be  subtle  infli 


in  Talk,  to  vex  the  souls  of  men  who  don’t  hear 
it  ? How  do  I know  but  that  Talk,  five,  ten,  twenty 
miles  off,  may  get  into  the  air  and  disagree  with 
me?  If  I get  up  vaguely  troubled  and  wearied 
and  sick  of  my  life,  in  the  session  of  Parliament, 
who  shall  say  that  my  noble  friend,  my  right  rev- 
erend friend,  my  right  honorable  friend,  mv  hon- 
orable friend,  my  honorable  and  learned  friend,  or 
my  honorable  and  gallant  friend,  may  not  be ’re- 
sponsible for  that  effect  upon  my  nervous  system  ? 
Too  much  Ozone  in  the  air,  I am  informed  and 
fully  believe  (though  I have  no  idea  what  it  is), 
would  affect  me  in  a marvelously  disagreeable  way ; 
why  may  not  too  much  Talk  ? I don’t  see  or  hear 
the  Ozone ; I don’t  see  or  hear  the  Talk.  And 
there  is  so  much  Talk  ; so  much  too  much  ; such 
loud  cry,  and  such  scant  supply  of  wool ; such  a 
deal  of  fleecing,  and  so  little  fleece ! Hence,  in  the 
Arcadian  season,  I find  it  a delicious  triumph  to 
walk  down  to  deserted  Westminster,  and  see  the 
Courts  shut  up ; to  walk  a little  further  and  see 
the  Two  Houses  shut  up  ; to  stand  in  the  Abbey 
Yard,  like  the  New  Zealander  of  the  grand  English 
History  (concerning  which  unfortunate  man  a rook- 
ery of  mares’  nests  is  generally  being  discovered), 
and  gloat  upon  the  ruins  of  Talk.  Returning  to 
my  primitive  solitude  and  lying  down  to  sleep,  my 
graleful  heart  expands  with  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  no  adjourned  Debate,  no  ministerial  ex- 
planation, nobody  to  give  notice  of  intention  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment five-and-twenty  bootless  questions  in  one, 
no  term  time  with  legal  argument,  no  Nisi  Prius 
with  eloquent  appeal  to  British  Jury ; that  the  air 
will  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
remain  untroubled  by  this  superabundant  genera- 
ting of  Talk.  In  a minor  degree  it  is  a delicious 
triumph  to  me  to  go  into  the  club,  and  see  the  car- 
pets up,  and  the  Bores  and  the  other  dust  dispersed 
to  the  four  winds.  Again,  New  Zealander-like,  I 
stand  on  the  cold  hearth,  and  say  in  the  solitude, 
“Here  I watched  Bore  A 1,  with  voice  always 
mysteriously  low  and  head  always  mysteriously 
drooped,  whispering  political  secrets  into  the  ears 
of  Adam’s  confiding  children.  Accursed  be  his 
memory  for  ever  and  a day !” 

But  I have  all  this  time  been  coming  to  the 
point,  that  the  happy  nature  of  my  retirement  is 
most  sweetly  expressed  in  its  being  the  abode  of 
Love.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  inexpensive  Agape- 
mone  : nobody’s  speculation  ; every  body’s  profit. 
The  one  great  result  of  the  resumption  of  primitive 
habits,  and  (convertible  terms)  the  not  having 
much  to  do,  is  the  abounding  of  Love. 

The  Klem  species  are  incapable  of  the  softer 
emotions ; probably,  in  that  low  nomadic  race,  the 
softer  emotions  have  all  degenerated  into  flue.  But 
with  this  exception,  all  the  sharers  of  my  retreat 
make  love. 

I have  mentioned  Saville  Row.  We  all  know 
the  Doctor’s  servant.  We  all  know  what  a respect- 
able man  he  is,  what  a hard,  dry  man,  w hat  a firm 
man,  what  a confidential  man  ; how  he  lets  us  into 
the  waiting-room,  like  a man  who  knows  minutely 
what  is  the  matter  with  us,  but  from  whom  the 
rack  should  not  wring  the  secret.  In  the  prosaic 
“ season”  he  Inis  distinctly  the  appearance  of  a 
man  conscious  of  money  in  the  savings  bank,  and 
taking  his  stand  on  his  respectal  ility  with  both 
feet.  At  that  time  it  is  as  impossible  to  associate 
him  with  relaxation,  or  an}’  human  weakness,  as 
it  is  to  meet  his  eye  without  feeling  guilty  of  in- 
disposition. In  the  blessed  Arcadian  time,  how 
changed  1 I have  seen  him,  in  a pepper-and-salt 
jacket — jacket — and  drab  trowsers,  with  his  arm 
round  the  waist  of  a bootmaker’s  housemaid,  smil- 
ing in  open  day.  I have  seen  him  at  the  pump  by 
the  Albany,  unsolicitedly  pumping  for  tw’o  fair 
young  creatures,  whose  figures,  as  they  bent  over 
their  cans,  were — if  I may  be  allowed  an  original 
expression — a model  for  the  sculptor.  I have  seen 
him  trying  the  piano  in  the  Doctor’s  drawing-room 
with  his  forefinger,  and  have  heard  him  humming 
tunes  in  praise  of  lovely  woman.  I have  seen  him 
seuted  on  a fire-engine,  and  going  (obviously  in 
search  of  excitement)  to  a fire.  I saw  him,  one 
moonlight  evening  when  the  peace  and  purity  of 
our  Arcadian  west  were  at  their  height,  polk  with 
the  lovely  daughter  of  a cleaner  of  gloves,  from  the 
door-steps  of  his  own  residence,  across  Saville  Row, 
round  by  Clifford  Street  and  Old  Burlington  Street, 
back  to  Burlington  Gardens.  Is  this  the  Golden 
Age  revived,  or  Iron  London? 

The  Dentist’s  servant.  Is  that  man  no  mystery 
to  us,  no  type  of  invisible  power?  The  tremen- 
dous individual  knows  (who  else  does  ?)  what  is 
done  with  the  extracted  teeth ; he  knows  what 
goes  on  in  the  little  room  where  something  is  al- 
ways being  washed  or  filed ; he  knows  what  warm 
spicy  infusion  is  put  into  the  comfortable  tumbler 
from  which  we  rinse  our  wounded  mouth,  with  a 
gap  in  it  that  feels  a foot  wide ; he  knows  whether 
the  thing  we  spit  into  is  a fixture  communicating 
with  the  Thames,  or  could  be  cleared  aw  ay  for  a 
dance ; he  sees  the  horrible  parlor  when  there  are 
no  patients  in  it,  and  he  could  reveal,  if  he  would, 
what  becomes  of  the  Every-Day  Book  then.  The 
conviction  of  my  coward  conscience  w hen  I see  that 
man  in  a professional  light,  is,  that  he  knows  all 
the  statistics  of  my  teeth  and  gums,  my  double 
teeth,  my  single  teeth,  my  stopped  teeth,  and  my 
sound.  In  this  Arcadian  rest  I am  fearless  of  him 
as  of  a harmless,  powerless  creature  in  a Scotch 
cap,  who  adores  a young  lady  in  a voluminous 
crinoline,  at  a neighboring  billiard-room,  and  whose 
passion  would  be  uninfluenced  if  every  one  of  her 
teeth  were  false.  They  may  be.  He  takes  them 
all  on  trust. 

In  secluded  corners  of  the  place  of  my  seclusion 
there  are  little  shops  withdrawn  from  public  curi- 
osity, and  never  two  together,  where  servants’  per- 
quisites are  bought.  The  cook  may  dispose  of 
grease  at  these  modest  and  convenient  marts ; the 
butler,  of  bottles ; the  valet  and  lady’s  maid,  of 
clothes ; most  servants,  indeed,  of  most  things  they 
may  happen  to  lay  hold  of.  I have  been  told  that 
in  sterne*  times  loving  correspondence,  otherwise 
interdicted,’  may  bei Aiaih&lnejd  by  letter  through 
■ ' if  these  useful  establishments. 
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In  the  Arcadian  autumn  no  such  device  is  neces- 

rv  Every  body  loves,  and  openly  and  blame- 
ImIv  loves.  Mv’  landlord’s  young  man  loves  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  way  of  old  Bond  Street, 

d i9  gloved  several  doors  up  new  Bond  Street 
besides.  I never  look  out  of  window  but  I see  kiss- 
ing of  hands  going  on  all  around  me.  It  is  the 
morning  custom  to  glide  from  shop  to  shop  and  ex- 
change tender  sentiments ; it  is  the  evening  custom 
for  couples  to  stand  hand  in  hand  at  house-doors, 
or  roam,  linked  in  that  flowery  manner,  through  the 
unpeopled  streets.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do  but 
love  ; and  what  there  is  to  do  is  done. 

In  unison  with  this  pursuit  a chaste  simplicity 
obtains  in  the  domestic  habits  of  Arcadia.  Its  few 
scattered  people  dine  early,  live  moderately,  sup 
socially,  and  sleep  soundly.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  Beadles  of  the  Arcade,  from  being  the  mortal 
enemies  of  boys,  have  signed  with  tears  an  address 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  subscribed  to  a ragged 
school.  No  wonder!  For  they  might  turn  their 
beaw  maces  into  crooks  and  tend  sheep  in  the  Ar- 
cade, to  the  purling  of  the  water-carts  as  they  give 
the  thirsty  streets  much  more  to  drink  than  they 
can  carry. 

A happy  Golden  Age,  and  a serene  tranquillity. 
Charming  picture,  but  it  will  fade.  The  iron  age 
will  return,  London  will  come  back  to  town,  if  I 
show  my  tongue  then  in  Savillo  Row  for  half  a 
minute  I shall  be  prescribed  for,  the  Doctor’s  man 
and  the  Dentist’s  man  will  then  pretend  that  these 
days  of  unprofessional  innocence  never  existed. 
Where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klem  and  their  bed  will  be, 
at  that  time,  passes  human  knowledge ; but  my 
hatter  hermitage  will  then  know  them  no  more, 
nor  will  it  then  know  me.  The  desk  at  which  I 
have  written  these  meditations  will  retributively 
assist  at  the  making  out  of  my  account,  and  the 
wheels  of  gorgeous  carriages  and  the  hoofs  of  high- 
stepping  horses  will  crush  the  silence  out  of  Bond 
Street— will  grind  Arcadia  away,  and  give  it  to 
the  elements  in  granite  powder.  * 


THE  STEAMER’S  MIDNIGHT 
GUN. 

The  autumn  night  is  calm  and  still, 

And  a mother  sits  at  the  window-sill, 

While  shrills  like  silver  the  tree-frog’s  note, 
And  the  lazy  leaves  of  Ailanthus  float 
Like  shadowy  fingers  that  through  the  dark 
Clutch  at  the  fire-fiy’s  lambent  spark. 

But  she  does  not  see  the  fiery  fly, 

And  she  does  not  hear  the  Ailanthus  sigh ; 
For  her  heart  is  out  on  the  lone  wild  sea, 
Where  the  long  waves  roll  and  the  wind  is  free, 
And  the  viewless  arms  of  her  soul  surround 
The  boy  of  her  love  that  is  homeward  bound. 

This  very  night  is  the  steamer  due, 

And  ever  since  twilight  to  darkness  grew 
She  has  watched  and  sat  at  that  window-sill, 
Till  the  hours  have  rounded  to  midnight  still ; 
And  peered  through  the  garden  silent  and  dim. 
With  arms  that  hungered  to  twine  round  him. 

Then  visions  of  wreck  before  her  rise : 

The  billows  crawl  to  the  murky  skies, 

And  she  hears  in  fancy  the  cracking  plank, 
And  sees  the  corpses  livid  and  dank, 

And  is  sick  at  heart — when  through  the  room 
The  signal-guns  of  the  steamer  boom  I 

Her  fond  heart  leaps  as  she  hears  the  gun. 
Tis  an  aerial  voice  that  speaks  of  her  son ; 
And  as  it  roars  through  the  midnight  still, 
With  her  head  bowed  down  on  the  window-sill, 
Her  heart  goes  up  in  a grateful  prayer 
To  Him  who  is  watching  every  where. 


A LOSS  ’LONGSHORE. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  occupations  of  my  sum- 
mer life  on  the  Highlands  is  lying  in  supine  idle- 
ness upon  the  soft  turf  under  the  cedars,  gazing 
through  tlmir  dark  green  branches  at  the  white 
clouds  drifting  slowly  athwart  the  sky ; or  look- 
ing off  on  the  water,  watching  the  fleet  of  sail  ever 
clustering  around  the  Narrows,  like  bees  at  the 
mouth  of  a hive ; some  just  entering,  burdened 
with  riches  gathered  far  and  near ; others  spread- 
ing their  wings  for  flight,  in  quest  of  further  treas- 
ures. 

One  fine  afternoon  last  autumn  I had  been  sev- 
eral hours  engaged  in  the  arduous  pursuit  above- 
mentioned,  and  my  poetic  reveries  were  fast  de- 
generating into  most  unromantic  somnolence,  when 
I was  aroused  by  a heavy  splash  in  the  water  near 
Ly.  Then  came  the  clinking  rattle  of  a chain — a 
sharp  creak,  followed  by  a rushing  sound,  as  of  a 
gust  of  wind — then  more  creaking,  and  another 
rush.  Evidently  a schooner  had  come  to  anchor 
and  dropped  her  sails.  I could  not  see  the  vessel 
from  « here  I lay;  and  as  ’twould  not  be  at  all 
longshorelike  to  let  any  craft  ruji  in  so  near  with- 
out knowing  what  she  was,  I was  forced  to  bestir 
•".'•self  and  make  proper  investigation.  Walking 
o the  e!-e  of  the  bank,  I saw  a large  fore-and-aft- 
er  slowly  swinging  round  to  the  tide,  while  her 
crew  were  p itting  their  water-casks  into  the  boats. 

Within  a hundred  yards  of  the  schooner’s  berth 
a rivulet  runs  down  from  the  hills,  and  is  led 
through  a trough  of  bark  at  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
Waking  a little  fall  of  pure  soft  water,  known  far 
*nd  wide  as  the  Spout ; a famous  watering-place 
*or  coaster-  and  other  light  craft. 

I noticed  the  fine  model  Ef  froTwrinaiT  h»r 


taut  and  tidy  rigging,  and  general  neat  appear- 
ance— very  different  from  the  lack-and-slack  look 
of  a coaster ; and  could  not  make  out  what  she 
might  be.  With  true  ’longshore  coolness  I de- 
termined to  pump  the  boys,  when  they  came  for 
water;  and  in  pursuit  of  that  laudable  intention, 
hastened  down  the  ravine  through  which  the  little 
stream  finds  its  way  to  the  shore.  I was  taking 
an  incredibly  long  draught  at  the  Spout  when  the 
boats  touched  the  sand,  and  was  startled,  not  to 
say  abashed,  as  one  of  the  boys  jumped  ashore, 
and  cried  out, 

“ Saxon  ahoy!  Just  leave  a little  for  us,  will 
you  ?” 

“Jerry  Holmes?  Why,  where  did  you  come 
from,  Jerry?” 

I was  a little  confused,  sure  enough. 

“ From  the  schooner,  of  course.  Where  else  ?” 

Jerry  Holmes  is  first  cousin  to  Captain  Ben 
Conover,  and  mate  of  the  wrecking  schooner  For- 
lorn Hope.  I knew  the  handsome  craft  then  in  a 
moment ; and,  hiding  my  former  censurable  igno- 
rance, inquired  if  Captain  Ben  was  aboard. 

“ He  is  so,”  answered  Jerry.  Will  you  go  off 
with  us  ? The  old  man ’d  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

My  idle  mood  being  fairly  dissipated,  1 wus 
pleased  to  accept  the  invitation.  I found  Captain 
Ben  hale  and  hearty  as  ever;  the  grip  of  his  great 
brown  hand  giving  me  painful  evidence  of  undi- 
minished vigor. 

“ Rough  service  doesn’t  seem  to  tell  on  you  a 
bit,  Cap’n  Ben,”  said  I,  trying  to  straighten  my 
fingers  into  shape  again. 

“No,”  he  answered;  “I’m  used  to  a slirring 
life,  and  contrive  to  storm  along  pretty  comfort- 
able. I couldn’t  stand  loafing  about  and  quill- 
driving  the  way  you  do  though,  not  a single  week. 
You  live  hereaway,  don’t  you,  Saxon?” 

“Yes;  that’s  our  wharf,  just  up  shore;  the 
house  is  back  in  the  hills.  I’m  all  alone  there 
this  week;  will  you  go  up  and  take  supper  with 
me  ?” 

“No,  boy;  you  stay  here  to  supper.  We’ve 
got  some  big  sea-clums  from  Patchogue,  and  Jer- 
ry ’ll  make  you  a chowder.  He  knows  how  to 
make  a chowder,  Jerrv  does.” 

So  tempted,  I staid ; and  after  a supper  which 
gave  ample  proof  of  Jerry’s  culinary  accomplish- 
ments, we  were  enjoying  a q ii  t pipe  on  deck,  when 
it  occurred  to  me  1 should  like  to  hear  one  of  Cap- 
tain Ben’s  stories.  His  exact  memory  and  graphic 
descriptions  make  it  a pleasure  to  hear  him  relate 
any  of  the  adventures  of  which  his  life  has  been 
full. 

“A  story,  eh,  Saxon?  What  sort  of  yarn  will 
you  have  ?’’ 

“ Oh,  any  little  incident,  with  a dash  of  senti- 
ment in  it.” 

“ Love-making,  I suppose  yoy  mean  ?” 

“ Yes,  something  in  that  ways  A bit  of  romance 
is  the  spice  which  gives  flavor.  A prime  necessity, 
indeed.” 

“ It  may  be  in  stories ; but  ’tis  better  left  out  in 
reality  sometimes.  I'll  tell  you  a case  in  point,  if 
you  like — a bad  chance  that  happened  to  Jimmy 
Carhart,  right  on  this  spot,  long  ago  as  when  I was 
a boy.  ’Tain’t  mucli  of  a story  though;  maybe  I 
better  think  up  something  else.” 

“No,  Cap’n  Ben;  let’s  hear  about  Jimmy  Car- 
hart.  4 Little  Jim,’  they  used  to  call  him,  didn’t 
they  ?” 

“ Yes ; he  was  a little  bit  of  a feller — not  bigger 
than  a minute.  A likely  young  chap  though,  and 
smart  as  a whip.  He  was  ’prenticed  to  a boat- 
builder  up  Keyport  way  somewhere,  when  he  was 
a boy,  and  soon  as  his  time  was  up  he  went  ’board 
a coaster.  He  wasn’t  more’n  twenty-two  or  three 
when  he  had  enough  saved  up  to  buyun  old  schooner 
for  himself.  She  was  called  the  Tampico — a sorry- 
looking  old  craft,  sure  enough ; soft  as  a pear,  and 
if  there  was  any  air  stirring  Jimmy  had  to  keep  the 
pumps  going  twenty-four  hours  round.  He  did 
pretty  well  in  her  though  for  a good  while,  carry- 
ing country  store  freights  down  to  Virginny,  and 
bringing  back  pine  wood.  He’d  load-up  in  York, 
run  down  inside  the  Hook  here,  wait  till  a fair 
breeze  come,  and  then  away  he’d  go. 

“ We  was  living  over  on  Clay-Pit  Creek  in  them 
days,  near  where  Rieeville  is  now — though  there 
was  hardly  another  house  there  till  long  after  we 
moved  away — and  Jimmy  he  took  a great  notion 
of  coming  over  to  our  place  whenever  the  Tampico 
was  lying  in  the  bay.  Mother  had  a kind  of  sec- 
ond-cousin from  way  out  in  Kentucky  living  with 
us  then,  and  ’twasn’t  long  before  they  began  to 
twit  her  about  Little  Jim.  She  was  a great  big 
girl— not  so  very  stout,  you  know  ; wouldn’t  pull 
down  very  heavy ; but  was  mighty  loug  geared — 
just  about  as  much  too  tall  as  Jim  was  too  short, 
and  that’s  the  reason  he  had  a fancy  for  her,  I be- 
lieve. I’ve  always  noticed  that  a small  man  meas- 
ures a woman’s  beauty  by  perpendicular  feet,  like 
as  if  she  was  a pine-tree. 

“ Well,  Mary— Mary  Patterson  her  name  was — 
she  didn’t  take  much  notice  of  Jim  at  first ; but 
after  a while  lie  used  to  bring  her  little  trinkets 
and  what-not  from  York.  Then,  when  he  come, 
she’d  dress  up  a bit,  and  they  two  would  sit 
together  in  the  kitchen,  long  after  the  rest  had 
gone  to  bed  ; and  the  next  Sunday  Mary ’d  be  sure 
to  ’pear  out  in  new  ribbons,  or  some  bright  gim- 
crack  or  other,  that  he  had  given  to  her.  So  things 
went  on,  till  one  morning,  after  Jim  had  been  there, 
I hapjjened  to  be  down  in  the  cellar,  and  heard 
Mary  asking  mother’s  advice  about  him.  Mother 
said  Jim  was  a nice  little  feller  (that  made  her 
wince,  I’ll  bet),  and  he  seemed  a careful,  forehand- 
ed sort  of  body,  likely  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and 
if  Mary  set  any  store  by  him,  maybe  she  couldn’t 
do  better  than  to  have  him. 

“In  aliout  three  weeks  Jim  was  at  the  house 
again,  and  1 noticed  he  had  a very  handsome  ring 
on  his  finger.  Well,  we  left  a big  fire  for  ’em  in 
the  kitchen  that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  when 
Mary  coine  down,  loug  after  we’d  all  done  break- 
fast,’the  first  thing  I see  was  the  handsome  ring  on 
her  left  hand.  It  seemed  to  fit  pretty  well  too,  for 
her  fingers  were  full  as  big  as  his  any  day.  After 
that  we  all  knew  they  was  engaged,  though  she 


wouldn’t  admit  a word  of  it.  Jim  told  me  they 
was,  and  allowed  the  wedding  would  be  that  next 
spring. 

“ I don’t  know  as  I ever  ought  to  have  spoken 
against  the  girl ; but  she  was  a proud,  hard-mouth- 
ed piece : 1 never  did  like  her  at  all,  and  she 
couldn’t  bear  the  sight  of  me.  I asked  her  one 
day  w’hen  she  and  Jim  was  going  to  be  married. 
I spoke  kind  enough  too,  wasn’t  teasing  her  at  all ; 
but  she  looked  up  real  ugly  like,  and  snapped  out, 
4 Never ! I wouldn’t  marry  such  a little  wiffet  to 
save  his  life.’ 

“ I was  a young  shaver  then,  and  might  better 
have  minded  my  own  business;  but  next  time  I 
saw  Little  Jim  I told  him  he’d  better  keep  a sharp 
eye  on  Marv.  4 You  look  out  now,  Jim,’  says  I, 
4 or  that  girl  will  do  you  a bad  turn  yet.’  Jim, 
like  a goose,  went  and  told  her  all  I said,  and  of 
course  that  didn’t  help  matters  ’twixt  her  and  me. 

“Jimmy  didn’t  come  into  the  bay  next  trip  lie 
made,  but  sailed  straight  from  New  York,  and  we 
saw  nothing  more  of  him  till  winter  was  most  over. 
He  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to  Mary,  and  I I e- 
lieve  she  answered  ’em,  though  she  was  so  close 
about  it  I never  fairly  knew  whether  she  did  or 
not.  I asked  no  more  questions,  for  I didn’t  want 
to  make  trouble,  and  tried  my  best  to  be  friends 
with  her.  ’Twas  no  use  though;  I couldn’t  sail 
on  her  course  at  all,  and  she  did  faze  me  that  win- 
ter, like  an  old  rope’s-end. 

“ Along  in  February  I wont  tip  to  town  to  see 
the  celebration  of  Washington’s  birthday,  ai  d 
while  there  1 met  little  Jimmy  on  Broadway.  He 
said  the  Tampico  was  most  loaded,  and  he’d  be 
ready  to  sail  in  a day  or  two ; so  I waited,  and 
came  down  with  him.  How  lie  ever  contrived  to 
keep  afloat  in  that  old  tub  so  long  is  more  than  I 
can  imagine  She  leaked  in  every  seam,  and  you 
could  stand  in  the  bold  and  see  daylight  through 
the  deck  most  any  where ; the  mainmast  played 
about  loose  in  the  partners,  and  the  crazy  old  rig- 
ging was  so  rotten  that  Little  Jim  was  the  only 
man  aboard  who  dare  go  aloft.  Jim  told  me  be 
had  put  in  an  assorted  cargo  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  in  hopes  he’d  make  money  enough  out  of 
it  to  buy  a new  vessel;  ‘And  then,  you  know,’ 
says  the  poor  little  feller,  ‘the  next  thing  will  be  a 
nice  little  house  for  Mary  and  me.’ 

44  ‘Time  enough  for  the  house  after  you  get  the 
girl,’  says  I. 

“Jim  was  in  high  feather  though,  and  wouldn’t 
shorten  sail  for  any  little  breeze  that  I could  raise. 
So  we  had  a jolly  run  down  the  bay,  singing  songs 
and  drinking  ale,  of  which  there  was  half  a doz>  n 
casks  in  the  hold.  ’Twas  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  come  to  anchor  off  the  Spout 
here,  pretty  much  where  the  Ihpe  is  lying  now. 
Jim  sot  the  boys  to  work  getting  in  water,  and 
then  he  and  I tramped  over  home.  We  found  sup- 
per on  the  table,  the  house  all  in  order,  and  mis- 
tress Mary  dressed  up  for  the  occusion,  as  I had 
written  what  day  they  might  expect  us.  She 
seemed  real  glad  to  see  Jimmy,  and  all  that  even- 
ing her  gentle,  kindly  ways  toward  him  made  me 
feel  right  down  sorry  I ever  had  a hard  thought 
about  her.  Little  Jim  was  just  as  happy  as  he 
could  be ; and  when  we  left  them  together  mother 
said  she  was  pleased  to  see  them  so  fond  of  eacli 
other. 

*•  Our  house  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  hills, 
and  pretty  well  down  toward  the  creek,  we  hardly 
ever  felt  the  northerly  winds  there  at  all.  That 
night  I woke  up  about  two  o’clock,  and  heard  a 
heavy,  roaring  sound,  that  said  4 Storm !’  just  as 
plain  as  speech.  1 lay  and  listened  a while,  but 
couldn’t  make  out  whether  ’twas  a tremendous 
surf  outside  or  a northerly  gale  howling  through 
the  tree-tops  on  the  heights.  Finally,  I got  up 
and  went  out-doors.  Jim  and  Mary  were  in  the 
kitchen  yet,  and  when  Jim  heard  me  he  came  out 
too.  4 What’s  the  matter,  Ben  ?’  says  he,  pleas- 
ant as  Sunda}-  morning  in  April. 

“ 4 1 don’t  know,’  says  I ; 4 but  I’m  afraid,  from 
the  looks,  there’s  a big  blow  from  no’theast.’ 

44  Jim  was  frightened  right  away.  ‘The  boys 
’il  have  sense  enough  to  run  over  to  the  cove  if  it 
comes  on  to  blow.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?’ 

44  4 1 should ; but  I’d  want  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  schooner  myself,  if  I w-as  you.’ 

‘‘‘Of  course.  I’ll  go  right  over:  I ought  to 
have  gone  before.’ 

44  4 I’ll  go  too,’  says  I ; and  with  that  we  went 
in  the  house  to  put  on  oil-skins,  ior  it  began  to  rain 
right  sharp. 

44  Well,  Saxon,  we  had  a hard  journey  that  night, 
I tell  you.  ’Twasn’t  so  very  bad  at  first,  but  when 
we  got  out  into  the  face  of  the  lulls  it  did  seem  as 
though  all  the  furies  were  let  loose.  The  rain 
poured  right  down  like  a thunder-shower ; oil-skin 
wasn’t  any  protection  at  all,  we  were  soaked 
through  in  five  minutes.  A storm  always  seems 
a good  deal  worse  to  me  in  the  woods  than  on  the 
water;  and  being  young  then,  I was  frightened, 
and  wished  a good  many  times  we  hadn’t  started. 
Twas  so  dark  that  we  couldn’t  see  one  bit  more 
with  our  eyes  wide  open  than  when  they  were 
shut ; we  had  to  take  off  boots  and  stockings,  and 
feel  our  way  along  the  path  with  our  feet ; dead 
branches,  torn  from  the  trees,  came  crashing  down, 
scratching  us  all  to  pieces  and  stripping  our  clothes 
to  rags ; and  the  terrific  roar  of  the  wind  was  so 
deafening  that  we  could  hardly  make  each  other 
hear  at  all.  Once  Jimmy  lost  the  path,  and,  though 
he  shouted  till  out  of  breath,  I didn’t  know  but 
what  be  was  dose  behind  me  until  I stumbled  over 
a fallen  tree ; then  I missed  him,  and  after  waiting 
a long  while,  had  just  started  back  to  try  and  find 
him  when  he  came  bang  against  me.  Finally,  we 
got  out  of  the  path  entirely,  and  couldn’t  find  it 
again ; so  Jimmy  took  off  his  handkerchief,  and  I 
took  one  end  and  he  the  other  so  as  not  to  lose  each 
other  ; and  keeping  the  wind  full  in  our  faces,  we 
made  a push  for  the  bank.  We  had  fo  move  very 
slow  for  fear  of  striking  the  trees,  and  must  have 
been  more  than  two  hours  crawling  through  patches 
of  brier  and  laurel,  and  blundering  over  stumps 
and  stones  and  fallen  trees.  I began  to  think  the 
W’ind  had  shifted,  and  was  leading  us  round,  fo  we 
wouldn’t  get  anywhere  until  morning ; but  we  did 


though,  for  next  minute  we  both  pitched  heels- 
over-head  off  the  bank,  striking  in  the  sand,  about 
twenty  feet  down,  and  taking  a sliding  scramble 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  bottom. 

“ We  picked  ourselves  up,  best  way  we  could, 
and  started  up  shore.  We  hadn’t  gone  far  before 
I concluded,  from  the  make  of  the  land,  that  we 
must  have  come  down  below  the  Stones  : and  sure 
enough  we  fetched  up  directly,  all  standing  agin 
the  rocks.  There  was  nothing  for  us  then  but  to 
climb  up  tlie  bank  again,  and  a nice  time  we  had 
of  it.  After  half  an  hour  of  hard  seratihing  we 
managed  to  reach  the  top ; and  Jimmy  lay  right 
down  on  the  ground,  pretty  nigh  tuckered  out. 
Pretty  soon  daylight  began  to  show  a little,  and 
we  started  on,  coming  down  to  the  shore  here,  at 
the  Spout. 

44  The  schooner  was  gone ; and  Jimmy  felt 
pleased  enough,  thinking  she  was  safe  in  the  rove. 

44  ‘Maybe  she  is,’  says  I ; 4 but  look  up  yonder. 
There’s  a craft  of  >ome  sort  ashore  there.’ 

44  4 Sure  enough,’  answered  Jim,  all  aback  again. 
* Let’s  go  up.’ 

44  The  rain  was  pretty  much  over ; and  though 
the  wind  held  no’theast,  ’twas  running  down  a 
good  deal  as  the  sun  rose. 

44  When  we  came  abreast  of  where  your  wharf  is 
now,  there  lay  the  old  Tampico  1 roadside  on ; her 
mainmast-foot  sticking  through  her  bottom  ; star- 
b’r’d  bow  a’l  stove  in,  and  her  cargo  scattering 
’longshore  clear  up  to  Brown’s  Point.  'I  he  boys 
must  have  taken  too  much  ale  that  night,  for  they 
were  all  asleep  when  the  rotten  old  windlass  broke 
aw  ay,  and  didn’t  know  there  was  any  thing  wrong 
till  the  schooner  struck. 

“Little  Jim  stood  looking  at  the  wreck  a long 
time.  Finally  turning  to  me,  he  says,  ‘Ben,  let’s 
go  and  tell  Mary.  I’ve  got  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  again : I’m  afraid  ’twill  be  a disap- 
pointment to  her.’ 

“Jim’s  chist  had  come  ashore  near  by,  and  I 
told  him  to  make  a change  ’fore  going  any  further, 
for  he  did  look  too  bad.  His  clothes  was  torn  to 
rags,  and  mud — he  was  covered  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot.  I wasn’t  any  better;  but  Jim’s  togs 
were  too  small  for  me,  so  I waded  into  the  bay 
and  washed  up  well  as  1 could,  and  we  started  for 
home. 

44  Mother  got  breakfast  ready  while  I was  putting 
on  dry ; and  Mary  came  down  to  the  table  just  as 
Jimmy  w as  telling  about  the  wreck.  She  did  not 
taste  the  first  morsel  of  breakfast ; but  an  ugly  look 
came  toiler  face,  and  her  thin  lips  kept  drawing  to- 
gether harder  than  ever,  until  Jim,  looking  over 
toward  her,  said  he  supposed  he’d  lost  pretty  much 
every  thing,  then  she  got  up  and  left  the  kitchen. 
Jim  soon  followed,  and  they  had  a long  talk  togeth- 
er on  the  back  stoop.  I told  mother  Marv  seemed 
to  take  it  rather  hard. 

“‘Natural  enough,*  mother  said.  ‘They  are 
both  young  though,  and  can  afford  to  wait  a few 
years  till  Jimmy  gets  up  again.’ 

44  4 1 hope  she’ll  think  so,’ says  I;  ‘but  we’ll 
soon  see.’ 

44 1 w ent  out  front  of  the  house  to  see  how  the 
weather  was,  and  pretty  soon  little  Jim  came  out 
looking  just  as  white  as  could  be.  I stood  liv  the 
gate,  and  as  lie  was  going  past  I reached  out  to  stop 
him.  He  shook  my  hand  mighty  hard  without 
saying  a word,  turned  down  the  road,  and  that  is 
the  last  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of  Jimmy  Carhart 
from  that  day  to  this. 

44 1 walked  straight  through  thehouse  and  found 
Mary  sitting  on  the  back  door-step.  4 Mary,’  said 
I,  4 what’s  between  you  and  Jimmy  ?’ 

“ 4 Nothing  in  the  world,’  says  Miss  Mary,  hold- 
ing up  her  bare  finger  where  she  had  worn  his  ring. 

4 4 4 What  did  you  say  to  him,  Mary  Patterson  ?’ 

44  4 1 told  him  I’d  never  marry  a beggar,’  said 
she,  just  as  quiet  and  cool  as  I am  now. 

44 1 didn’t  say  any  thing  more,  but  started  over 
to  the  wreck,  thinking  I’d  find  Jim  there.  He  never 
went  near  the  old  schooner  though ; and  after  wait- 
ing all  the  morning  for  him,  I set  to  work  to  save 
w hat  was  left  of  the  cargo.  That  was  the  first  bit 
of  wrecking  ever  I did ; I got  over  twelve  hundred 
dollars  out  of  it  all  told.  There  was  a lot  of  slate 
aboard  belonging  to  some  one  in  Virginny,  and 
after  paying  for  that,  and  some  little  costs,  there 
was  about  a thousand  dollars  left,  which  I put  in 
the  savings  bank  for  Jim. 

44  Did  yon  never  pick  up  bits  of  slate,  Saxon, 
’longshore  above  the  Spout  ?” 

“ Man}-  a time ; I often  used  to  skip  little  pieces 
of  slate  over  the  water,  and  alw  ays  wondered  where 
they  came  from.” 

44 1 expect  they  come  out  of  the  old  Tampico , and 
that’s  all  there  is  left  of  her.  I declare,  Saxon, 
’tis  most  nine  o’clock.  My  story  was  longer  than 
I thought  for.” 

“Why,  Cap’n  Ben,  you  haven’t  finished  yet?” 

“Yes,  pretty  much,  I reckon.  Haven’t  I?” 

“ No,  indeed.  You  didn’t  tell  me  what  ever  be- 
came of  Mary  Patterson.” 

“Oh,  Mary  lived  ’long  with  our  folks  till  mo- 
ther died;  then,  as  Little  Jim  never  came  back,  I 
made  over  the  money  in  the  savings  bank  to  her. 
She  bought  a little  house  over  in  Shrewsbury  town 
and  lives  there  j-et.  She’s  an  old  woman  now, 
and  growing  feeble,  they  say.  Poor  old  soul ! I 
must  go  see  her  next  time  I’m  down  (Jiat  way.” 

“She  never  was  married,  then?” 

“ No ; never  was  married.  No  one  ever  seemed 
to  take  a notion  for  her  after  Jim  went  away ; and 
before  I left  borne  she  got  to  be  about  the  crossest 
old  maid  you  ever  see  in  your  life.  There’s  the 
yawl  ’long  side ; any  time  you  want  to  go  home, 
Saxon,  any  of  the  boys  ’ll  set  you  ashore.  I’d  ask 
you  to  stay  aboard,  only  we’ll  be  under  way  in  the 
moaning  long  ’fore  you  want  to  be  astir." 

44  ’Tis  growing  late;  I’ll  be  off  now,  I guess, 
Cap’n  Ben.” 

“Well,  good-by,  then.  Come  down  to  Squan 
and  see  the  folks.” 

44 1 will  so,  sure  enough.  Much  obliged  for  the 
story.” 

44  You’d  be  more  welcome  to  a better  one,  Saxon. 
Good-night!”.  . 

* 4 Good-night,  Caffn  ties.  Good-night  1” 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  OF  GARIBALDI  INTO  NAPLES. 


perstition  on  the  arrival  of  the  popular  leader. 

Ancona  is  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Italy.  It  is  a sea-port 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  40,000,  one-eighth 
of  whom  are  Jews,  and  live  in  a 
quarter  of  their  own.  It  is,  as  we 
said,  strongly  fortified.  On  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  two  hills  on 
whose  slope  the  town  rests  stands 
a frowning  citadel;  other  forts, 
built  with  no  mean  skill,  protect 
the  harbor.  As  shown  in  our  pic- 
ture, the  port  is  inclosed  by  two 
moles,  on  one  of  which  stands  an 
arch  erected  to  Trajan  1650  years 
ago. 

In  ancient  history  Ancona  occu- 
pies no  prominent  place.  We  read 
of  it  occasionally  in  the  ancient  lit- 
eratare  of  Rome,  but  its  record  is 
not  as  interesting  as  that  of  many 
smaller  Italian  towns.  In  recent 
times  it  figures  more  prominent!)-. 

In  1798  it  was  taken  by  the  French ; 
in  the  following  year  occurred  the 
memorable  siege  with  which  every 
reader  of  history  is  familiar.  In 
1802  it  was  restored  to  the  Pope, 
and  has  ever  since  formed  part  of 
bis  dominion.  With  the  fall  of  An- 
cona he  has  lost  the  whole  of  his 
realm — except  Rome,  and  a strip 
on  the  sea-board  adjacent. 

The  departure  of  the  monk,  with 
the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius  and 
the  winking  picture,  fitly  illus- 
trates the  awakening  of  Italy  from 
the  gloom  in  which  she  has  been 
kept  by  priest  and  prince.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  famous  phial 
of  holy  blood  which  on  certain  days 
of  the  year,  by  especial  miracle,  be- 
comes liquid  at  the  command  of  a 
priest,  who  holds  the  phial  high  in 
*‘r  before  a delighted  audience. 

Murat  rather  shook  the  credit  of 
. miracle,  when,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite the  populace  against  him,  the 
Pnests  gave  out  that  the  blood 
would  not  liquefy,  in  consequence 
M the  anger  of  the  Saint  at  the 
nomination  of  the  Frenck.be.  pent 
them  word  that  if  the  ufWaVilirJi- 
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And  in  the  crowd  you’ll  meet 
One  lonely  and  apart; 
lie  utters  no  complaint, 

But  this  grave  lies  in  his  heart. 

He  joins  you  in  the  dance — 

You  pledge  him  in  the  bowl ; 

But  of  this  plain  white  stone  you  see 
The  shadow  on  his  soul. 


cle  were  not  performed  in  twenty  minutes  he  would 
open  tire  on  the  monastery,  and  long  before  the 
delay  expired  the  desired"  result  was  obtained. 
Still,  such  is  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  have  kept  the  people,  that  to  this 
day  Saint  Januarius  has  hosts  ot  adherents  in  Na- 
ples ; and  only  a few  weeks  since,  before  the  flight 

ie  was  trotted  out  by  a sanguine  monk 

miracle  on  behalf  of  the  Jesuits  and 
i.  Now,  thank  Heaven ! all  this  rub- 
ippeared  before  the  potent  finger  of 
”■  ‘ r and  the  avenger.  In  refer- 

subjoin  the  following  poem : 


WASHING  MACHINE. 


of  the  King,  he 
to  perform  a n 
their  monarch, 
bish  has  disap. 

Garibaldi,  the  liberator 
ence  to  this  picture  we 

THE  SAINT  AND  THE  HERO. 

Ye  holy  knaves,  to  whom  the  crowd 
In  stupid  adoration  knelt, 

To  see,  while  abject  heads  they  bowed, 

The  blood  of  Januarius  melt : 

A greater  miracle  behold 

Than  that  of  simulated  gore, 

Which  melts  when  hot,  congeals  when  cold, 
But  which  your  silly  dupes  adore.  . 

Ye  know  how  Italy  has  been, 

Thank  most  yourselves,  for  weary  years, 
Of  slavery  a mournful  scene — 

A wrctcl^d  land  of  blood  and  tears. 

Her  best  blood  ne’er  had  ceased  to  drip, 
Her  tears  continued  still  to  flow, 

Beneath  the  rule  of  sword  and  whip, 

Since  Freedom  perished  long  ago. 

But  now,  as  Garibaldi  speeds, 

To  Italy,  from  hills  to  shore, 

Restoring  Liberty,  she  bleeds 

And  weeps,  except  for  joy,  no  more. 

False  jugglers,  he  outdoes  your  art ; 

His  honest  truth  excels  your  lie; 

His  hand  has  healed  her  wounded  heart ; 
Her  blood  is  stanched ; her  tears  are  dry. 
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The  only  Washing  Machine  that 
stands  the  test  of  use. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It  is  constructed  on  scientific  principles.  It  is  per- 
fectly  simple,  easy  to  operate,  and  does  not  rub  or  wear 
the  clothes  in  the  least,  as  the  cleansing  is  done  solely 
by  the  action  of  soap  and  water  forced  in  opposing  cur- 
rents through  the  clothing.  It  is  a 


GREENER’S  GUNS. 


CAUTION  TO  SPORTSMEN. 


WM.  GREENER. 

Inventor  of  the  present  system  of  improved  Rifles,  the 
first-c.aea  medalist  in  all  the  exhibitions  of  1861,  1866,  and 
1854,  and  the  recognized  model  gunmaker  tor  the  English 
Government,  having  found  it  necessary  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  arrest  the  spurious  manufacture  of  guns  purporting 
to  be  of  his  make,  and  having  torged  marks  and  lubels  and 
other  close  imitations  of  his  style,  which  are  now  being  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States,  a fraud  on  the  consumer 
an  i depreciating  to  my  reputation,  1 have  hereby  appoint- 
ed Messrs.  Schuyler,  Hartley,  and  Grahum,  19  Maiuen 
Lane,  New  York,  my  sole  agents,  hum  whom  the  genuine 
manufacture  may  be  obtained.  Each  gun  will  be  accom- 
panied whh  a certificate  of  identity  and  quality,  signed  by 
myself  and  agents.  Having  recently  erected  one  of  the 
largest  gun  manufactories  in  England,  I am  now  able  to 
ensure,  not  only  an  improvement  but  an  increase  of  the 
quality,  and  assures  a long  continuance  oi  the  lavor  of  the 
sportsmen  of  America.  WM.  GREENER. 

SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY,  & GRAHAM, 

Sole  Agents,  19  Maiden  Lime,  New  York. 

A full  assortment  of  the  above  guns  kept  cons,  antly  on 
hand;  Mr.  Greener’s  new  work  on  gunnery,  &c.  S.1I.&G. 


Thoroughly  useful  Housekeeping 
Article. 


We  are  now  shipping  the  Cataract  Machines  to  all 
parts  of  our  country,  and  to  many  foreign  places,  and 
are  daily  receiving  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of 
the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  all  who  use  them. 
They  are  wonderful  economizers  of  Clothing,  Time, 
and  Labor. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  testimonials,  sent  on 
application. 

Prices,  $12,  $14,  and  $10.  Boxing  and  shipping  $1 
extra. 

Machines  for  Laundries,  Hotels,  and  Public  Institu- 
tions furnished  at  short  notice.  Prices  $50  to  $150. 

The  most  approved  styles  of  Wringers  and  Mangles 
for  sale  at  our 
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Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 


Exhibition  and  Sales  Room, 
494  Broadway. 


Wateeviixe,  Me.,  Sept.  15,  1800. 

Mes8r&  Joseph  Burnett  & Co. : Dear  Sirs — I deem  it 
but  just  to  state  to  you  some  of  the  benefits  I have  derived 
from  the  use  of  your  Cocoaine.  Twelve  years  ago  I had  the 
typhus  fever ; after  my  recovery  I found  myself  troubled 
with  an  irritation  of  the  scalp,  which  had  continued  to  an- 
noy me  very  much,  and  to  alleviate  it  1 had  failed  to  find  a 
remedy. 

Having  seen  your  Cocoaine  advertised,  I purchased  a bot- 
tle only  for  the  purpose  of  a hair  dressing ; but  to  my  sur- 
prise, it  has  entirely  removed  the  irritation  of  so  long  stand- 
ing. Deriving  so  much  benefit  from  its  use,  I have  recom- 
mended it  to  several  of  my  friends,  who  were  afflicted  in 
the  some  way,  and  it  has  wholly  eradicated  the  disease. 

JOSEPH  HILL,  JR. 


Wholesale  Dealers  liberally  treated  with. 

SULLIVAN  & HYATT, 

494  Broadway  and  54  Beckman  Street, 

New  Y’ork. 
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HARPER  BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Pquaue,  New  York, 

Have  Just  Published: 

Odd  People. 

Being  a Popular  Description  of  Singular  Races  of  Man. 

By  Captain  MAYNE  REID, 

Author  of  “The  Desert  Home,”  “The  Bush  Boys,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

16mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 


The  New  York  Weekly  Times. 

Single  Copies  $2 — Two  Copies  for  $3 
—Five  Copies  for  $5. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  : 

Boston,  October  4,  1860. 

It  is  important  that  a paper  having  so  great  a 
circulation  through  the  land  as  yours,  and  so  de- 
servedly relied  upon  for  information  upon  matters 
of  fact,  should  stale  its  census  estimates  correctly. 
In  the  article  entitled  “ The  Census  of  18J0,”  a 
doubt  is  expressed  whether  “ New  England  will 
show  any  increase  at  all,”  and  that  its  “ sea-board 
cities  will  probably  show  a falling-off.” 

From  returns  published  in  the  papers  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  “no  sea-board  city,”  or  any 
other  city,  in  New  England  has  fallen  off  in  popu- 
lation. On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  have  large- 
ly increased.  Boston  has,  by  returns,  about  40,000 
more, inhabitants  than  in  i850,  the  number  now 
being  over  177,000;  and  thecontiguous  cities,  Rox- 
burv,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea,  have 
increased  in  the  like  ratio.  Excepting  in  very  few 
small  agricultural  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  no  falling 
off.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
already  public  that  the  census  of  the  State  will 
exceed  1,200,000 — a gain  of  more  than  200,000  in 
the  ten  years.  Maine  has  increased  at  least  80,000, 
and  Connecticut  60,000;  Rhode  Island  20,000. 
The  census  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  made  up, 
and  shows  a small  gain.  Vermont  has  probably 
done  no  worse  that  New  Hampshire, 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
New  England  has  not  gained  less  than  400,000  since 
the  census  of  1850,  .of  which  official  evidence  will 
shortly  be  forthcoming. 

An  outline  of  this  statement,  published  in  your 
most  excellent  paper,  would  give  pleasure  to  many 
of  your  subscribers  in  this  region,  who  do  not  like  to 
have  New  England  represented  as  being  in  a state 
of  decadence.  Tri-mountain. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Family  and  Gen- 
eral Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 


The  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TIMES  is  a large  and  el- 
egantly printed  quarto  sheet,  of  eight  pages,  or  forty-eight 
columns  — devoted  to  Politics,  Literature,  and  General 
News,  and  intended  to  be  the  BEST  as  well  as  the  CHEAP- 
EST Family  Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  aim  of  the  Times  is,  and  will  always  be,  to  keep 
its  readers  thoroughly  and  reliably  posted  up,  as  to  every- 
thing which  may  happen,  of  general  interest,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  comments  fully  and  freely  upon  all  topics 
of  importance  in  every  department  of  public  action,  and  al- 
ways in  the  interest  of  Freedom,  Order,  and  the  Public 
Good.  While  its  influence  will  be  uniformly  conservative, 
it  advocates  every  measure  of  just  and  bencfi.ent  Progress, 
and  resists  the  increase,  extension,  or  perpetuation  of  Slave- 
ry, as  of  every  thing  else  incompatible  with  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  While  it  reports  prompt- 
ly and  accurately  all  intelligence  of  general  interest  in  ev- 
ery department  of  human  activity,  it  never  pandeis  to  vi- 
cious tastes,  and  excludes  from  its  columns  every  thing  that 
might  render  it  unsafe  or  improper  for  general  Family  pe- 
rusal. It  seeks  to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  urging 
the  claims  of 

EDUCATION,  MORALITY,  AND  RELIGION 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  in  all  its  discussions,  it 
endeavors  constantly  to  be  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of 

MODERATION,  PATRIOTISM,  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

In  its  Correspond en  ok,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic,  the 
Times  is  confessed  to  be  superior  to  any  other  American 
Journal  Its  Reports  of  Congressional  and  Legislative 
proceedings,  of  Financial  Commercial  and 
GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
of  important  Legal  and  Criminal  Trials,  and  of  whatever 
may  have  special  interest  for  the  great  body  of  the  commu- 
nity, are  full,  prompt,  and  reliable. 

Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  full,  accurate,  and  trust- 
worthy reports  of  the 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  PRODUCE  MARKETS, 
for  which  a special  corps  of  Reporters  is  maintained. 

A LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 
will  also  be  kept  up,  embracing 

STANDARD  NOVELS  AND  TALES, 
and  miscellaneous  selections  of  the  highest  interest. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
is  compiled  from  a variety  of  sources,  many  of  them  inac- 
cessible to  the  American  reader,  and  furnishes  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

The  WEEKLY  TIMES  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  in  any 
part  of  the  country  on  the  following  terms: 

Single  Copies * $2  a 7eaT’ 

Two  Copies $3  a yean 

Five  Copies a year' 

Any  person  who  will  send  us  a Club  of  TEN  subscribers, 
at  $1  each , shall  receive  an  extra  copy  for  himself -or 
may  retain  One  Dollar  as  his  compensation. 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TIMES 
Is  published  Every  day  except  Sundays,  and  is  sent  to  sub- 
scribers by  mail  at  SIX  DOLLARS  a year. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY, 

Published  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  containing  eight 
pages  of  reading  matter  in  every  number,  is  sent  to  sub- 
scribers at  the  following  rates ; 

Single  Copies 

Two  Copies "‘p 

Any  person  who  will  send  us  a Club  of  FIVE  sub- 
scribers may  receive  an  extra  copy  for  himself , or  retain, 
Two  Dollars  and  a Half  as  his  compensation. 

Terms Cash  invariably  in  advance. 

-All  letters  to.be  addressed  to  H.  J.  RAYMOND  & CO., 
York  Times,  New  York  City. 


The  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
/ Africa. 

A Picture  of  Exploration. 

By  RICHARD  F.  BURTON, 

Capt.  II.M.I.  Army ; Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

With  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

(Uniform  with  Barth  and  Livingstone .) 

8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 


LIFE  ILLUSTRATED,  a tip-top  Week- 
ly, Bent  three  months,  on  trial,  for  25  cents,  by  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New  York. 


A New  Artificial  Light. 


CALLENDER’S 

CARBO-AIR  GAS  LAMP, 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  ot  the  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (lor  any  distance  in  the 
United  States  under  3000  milts),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


For  Burning  Coal-Oils  without 
Wick  or  Chimney. 

The  amazing  increase  in  the  supply  of  mineral  oils  for  il- 
luminating purposes,  both  by  the  extensive  distillation  of 
coal,  and  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  natural  oil  springs,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  increases  in  like  ratio  the  de- 
mand for  lamps  in  which  these  materials  can  be  burned  to 
the  best  satisfaction. 

Callender’s  Carbo-Air  Lamp 

is  the  result  of  years  of  toil  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor,  and  he  now  deems  it  periect.  It  is  the  only  lamp 
in  the  market  which  will  burn  successluUy  the  various 
coal-oils,  without  chimney  or  wick,  in  a bright  and  beauti- 
iul  gas-formed  flame.  So  great  is  our  confidence  in  the 
success  of  this  lamp  that  we  have  made  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive preparations  to  manuiacture  them  on  a larger  scale, 
and  we  are  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders,  however  large, 
promptly. 

All  the  oils  that  can  be  burned  satifactorily  in  the  ordi- 
nary coal-oil  lamp  with  a wick  and  chimney,  can  be  burned 
in  Callender's  Garbo-Air  Lamp  without  a wick  and  chim- 
ney. 

Callender’s  Carbo-Air  Lamp 

will  also  bum  mineral  oils  far  richer  in  illuminating  power 
than  the  oils  usually  burned  in  the  common  coal-oil  lamp. 
The  oils  known  as 

Carboline  Oil  and  Carbo- 
N aphtha, 

manufactured  expressly  for  this  lamp  by  the 

Warren  Chemical  and  Manu- 
facturing Company, 

No.  112  John  Street,  New  York, 

contain  more  light  to  the  gallon  than  any  other  mineral  oil, 
and  give,  in  CALLENDER’S  CARBO-AIR  LAMP,  a 
light  wonderfully  brilliant  at  a trifling  cost.  These  oils  are 
of  extreme  purity,  and  thei  rqualities  will  not  be  impaired 
in  any  climate. 

AGENTS. 

S3T*  Exclusive  County  and  State  Agencies  given.  The 
most  liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  with  exclusive 


LIFE,  ON  TRIAL.— For  25  cents,  tlmt 
first-class  Pictorial  Weekly,  Life  Illustrated,  sent  three 
months. 


JOHNSON’S 

Union  Washing  Machine. 

Patented  April  10th, 

Washes  every  descrip- 
[ CM  tion  of  fabric,  from  a 

l-stlai  out  soaking,  boiling,  or 
r f WM  hand-nibbing.  A child 

can  operate  it.  Washes 
quicker,  easier,  and  bet- 
ter  than  any  other 

iS  Come  and  see  it  in 

operation. 

Proprietors,  457  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  312  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


GRIEF  IS  NOT  TOLD  BY  WORDS. 

BY  C.  H.  WEBB. 

Grief  is  not  told  by  words, 

By  willows,  nor  by  weeds  : 

The  woe  which  wrecks  a life 
No  tell-tale  trapping  needs. 

I hate  the  dripping  soul 

That  must  its  tears  disclose ; 

The  man  who  asks  his  friends 
To  feast  upon  his  woes ; 

When  Araminta  dies, 

Who  spins  a word-pall  fine, 

Which  haply  brings  his  purse 
A penny  to  the  line. 

Few  heed  the  urn  that  brims 

With  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears — 

The  tombstone  all  besprent 
With  deftly  chiseled  tears. 

Few  pause  above  the  grave 

Where  word  with  willow  vies; 

The  marble  gravely  puns— 

Hie  jacet  hints  of  lies ! 

But  mark  the  plain  white  stone 
Where  love  records  its  loss; 

The  stone  that  only  bears 
Initials  and  a cross; 


$40  Parker  Sewing  Machines.  $40 

First-Class  Double-Thread. 

Rapid  and  noiseless,  under  patents  of  Howe,  Grover  & 
Baker,  Wheeler  & Wilson.  Agents  wanted. 

Office  VERNON  & CO.,  No.  409  BROADWAY. 


LE  BON  TON,  Imported  by  S.  T.  Taylor  & 

Son,  407  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  best  Parisian 
Fashion  Book  published  in  Paris.  Each  Number  gives  four 
beautifully  highly  colored  steel  engravings,  and  two  full- 
sized  patterns  cut  ot  tissue  paper.  The  November  Number 
gives  six  beautiful  French  Cloaks.  Subscription  price  one 
year  $5 ; single  copy  60  cents. 


Three  Gallons  Handsome 
soft  soap 

Mode  in 
Five  Minutes 

by  simply  dissolving  one  pound  of  B.  T. 
BABBITT’S  Concentrated  Soft  Soap  in 
one  gallon  boiling  water  and  adding  two 
gallons  warm  water. 

No  Grease  is  required. 

Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  orders. 

Address 

B.  T.  BABBITT. 

No.  70  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y. 


AND 


AND 


NOTICE! 

ZytT  On  the  receipt  of  Three  Dollars  we  will  send  as  a 
sample  a complete 

Carbo-Air  Lamp; 

or  will,  if  preferred,  send  the  lamp  and  collect  on  delivery, 
the  purchaser  to  pay  charges  for  collection. 

W CARBO-AIR  LAMPS  and  FIXTURES;  COAL- 
OIL  LAMPS  of  every  description,  constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail ; and  all  orders  for  LAMPS, 
of  all  kinds,  LANTERNS,  CHANDELIERS,  GAS  FIX- 
TURES, SHADES,  GLOBES,  PATENT  BURNERS,  and 
every  article  connected  with  the  Lamp  and  Gasfitting  busi- 
ness filled  promptly  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Halls,  Factories,  etc., 
etc.,  supplied  with  lights  by  contract. 

S3T"  Send  for  Circulars. 

Address 

CALLENDER  & PERCE, 

175  Broadway  and  2 Courtlandt  Street, 
New  York. 


AND 


Nothing  to  Do. 

Many  young  men  are  idle  merely  because  they  have 
nothing  profitable  to  engage  their  attention.  All  such 
can  learn  how  they  may  obtain  profitable  employment, 
by  inquiring  of  FOWLER  & WELLS,  308  Broadway, 

New  York, 


Maouui 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


October  20,  I860.] 
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Q00  No.  369  Broadway,  369 

uyj  upholsterers,  paper-hangers, 

and 

interior  decorators. 

Arc  now  prepared  to  make,  from  their  large  and  extensive 

!!t0Ck’  CUOTAIN^DRAPERTES,  LAMBREQUIN'S, 
and  WINDOW  SHADES, 

AT  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Or  will  cut  and  retail  at  a small  advance  from  cost  their 

rolendiil  assortment  of 

BROCATELS,  SATINS,  TAPESTRIES, 
plushes,  DAMASKS,  chintzes, 

and  GOLD  and  PAINTED  WINDOW  SHADES. 
They  have  now  ready  for  exhibition  in  their 
PAPER-HANGING  DEPARTMENT, 
in  addition  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  and  Decorative  Pa- 

perB’ SEVERAL  CASES  OF  CHOICE  NOVELTIES, 
lust  received  from  their  house  in  Paris. 

1 The  special  attention  of  families  intending  to  ornament 

DRAWING-ROOMS,  BOUDOIRS, 

V LIBRARIES,  DINING-ROOMS, 

HALLS,  AND  CHAMBERS, 


NOW  OR  NEVER. — To  give  readers  <t 

chance  to  trn  it,  we  send  Life  Illustrated,  a Pictorhu 
Weekly,  three  months,  for  26  cents.  Address  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New  York.  


BHODIE 

Has  Made 

A Grand  Opening. 
The  Greatest  Display 

OF 

Fall  and  Winter 
CLOAKS, 

Ever  made  in  the  United  States! 

At  the 

UP  TOWN  PALACE, 

FIFTH  AVENUE, 

Corner  of  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET 
And  the  well-known  stand  for 
CLOAKS, 

No.  300  CANAL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King 

Never  Fails  to  Cure 

Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism. 

THIS 

Great  Internal  Remedy 

Is  caring  Thousands  of  cases  where  all  other  remedies  have 
utterly  failed.  It  is  no  mere  “ Anodyne,"  relieving  for  the 
moment,  but  is  a perfect  SPECIFIC  and  CURE  for  those 
painful  diseases.  The  vast  number  of  Liniments,  Embro- 
cations and  External  medicines,  which  act  as  stimulants  of 
the  surface  only,  are  merely  temporary  in  their  effects  and 
of  doubtful  virtue.  The  NEURALGIA  KING  reaches 
the  source  of  all  trouble,  and  effectually  banishes  the  disease 
from  the  system.  We  advise  one  and  ail  to  give  it  a trial, 
and  become  satisfied  of  its  wonderful  power. 

Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
For  sale  by  D.  S.  BARNES  & CO.  and  F.  C.  WELLS  <& 
CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  New  York. 

To  have  at  hand  a remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and 
incipient  Consumption,  which,  while  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
is  immediate  and  certain  in  its  action,  is  a great  desidera- 
tum. Dr.  Wit  tar' 8 celebrated  Balaam  of  Wild  Cherry 
possesses  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  Prepared 
by  8.  W.  Fowle  & Co.,  Boston , and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Agents  everywhere. 

How  to  Do  Business;  a New 

Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Affairs,  and  Guide  to  Suc- 
cess in  Life ; embracing  the  principles  of  Business ; ad- 
vice in  reference  to  a business  education ; choice  of  a 
pursuit;  buying  and  selling;  general  management; 
manufacturing;  mechanical  trades;  farming;  book 
and  newspaper  publishing;  miscellaneous  enterprises ; 
causes  of  success  and  failure ; how  to  get  customers ; 
business  maxims;  letter  to  a young  lawyer;  business 
forms ; legal  and  useful  information ; and  a dictionary 
of  commercial  terms.  Fowler  and  Wells,  Publish- 
ers, No.  308  Broadway,  New  York.  Price,  prepaid  by 
mail,  30  cents,  paper ; 50  cents,  cloth. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tiie  Habits  of  Good  Society  $1  25 
* Cesar  Biroitkau.  Balzac’s 

Great  Novel  1 00 

Rdokland’s  Curiosities.  2d  Series  1 25 

« Oman  ( i .a  Femme).  Michelet’s  New  Book  100 
Humboldt's  Private  Correspondence  1 25 

dr.  Cummino’s  Great  Tribulation.  2 Series  2 00 

• Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free , by  Rudd 
Cable-ton,  Publishers,  New  York. 

J3T  5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

sell  5 new  inventions — one  very  recent,  and  of  great  value 
, All  Pay  £reat  Profits  to  Agents.  Send  four 
stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars. 

. EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 

$2  a YEAR,  $1  for  HALF  a YEAH 

,hree  months,  25  cents,  for  that  Pictorial 
eeuy  Lif*  Illustrated.  Inclose  stamps  to  Fowler  & 

Digitized  by 


rpriE  BEST  AT  HALF  PRICE! 

MOORF'S  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  the  leading 
and  largest  circulated  Agricultural,  Horticultural, 
Literary,  and  Family  Newspaper  of  America  (now  in 
its  Xlth  Volume),  commences  a new  Quarter  with 
October;  hence.  Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe! 

The  Rural  is  a forge,  beautiful  illustrated  double 
quarto  Weekly— the  favorite  Journal  of  Its  Class,  in 
both  Town  and  Country.  Only  $2  a year.  This 
quarter’s  13  numbers  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  on  trial,  at  half 
price,  25  cents,  in  specie  or  stamps.  Address 

D.  D.  T MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rural  New  Yorker.— This  is  decidedly  the  best 
Agricultural  and  Family  Newspaper  in  the  world. 
Not  a line  appears  in  the  column-)  of  the  Rural  that 
a parent  need  fear  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  chil- 
dren to  read.  It  is  proudly  free  from  all  sickly  sen- 
timentalism— pure  in  its  tone  and  influence ; at  the 
same  time  its  beautiful  typography  and  attractively 
arrayed  articles  are  calculated  to  make  this  paper  a 
universal  favorite.  No  deceptive  advertisements  are 
allowed  to  appear  in  its  columns.  If  you  desire  an 
honest,  faithful,  reliable,  and  instructive  home  pa- 
per, get  “Moore’s  Rural  New  Yorker."  — Clark's 
School  Visitor , Philo. 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED,  a tip-top  Week- 

!y,  sent  three  months,  on  trial , for  25  cents,  by  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New  York. 

THE  OPERATIC  BOUQUET^ 

A Collection  of 

Quartets,  Choruses,  and  Concerted 
^.Pieces, 

From  Favorite  Operas,  arranged  for 

Choirs,  Classes,  Societies,  and  Social 
Gatherings. 

By  Edwin  Bruce. 

A new  book  of  great  merit,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $2,  on  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  mailed,  post-paid. 
To  Societies  and  others,  $13  per  dozen.  Published  by  OL- 
IVER DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669}  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


(JH  OAA  A YEAR  made  by  any  ono  with  $10  Patent 
$l£oo  Stencil  Tools  ; stock  enough  included  to  re- 
tail for  $150.  With  activity  this  amount  may  be  real- 
ized in  two  weeks’  time.  The  only  reliable  source  for 
these  Tools  is  at  Fullam’s  American  Stencil  Tool  Works, 
the  largest  and  only  permanent  Manufactory  in  the 
World,  located  at  Springfield,  Vt  Salesrooms,  212 
Broadway, New  York,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston, 
and  Springfield,  Vt.  Photographic  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stencil  Tool  Works  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  this 
paper.  These  Works  command  the  exclusive  and  en- 
tire control  of  the  whole  River,  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Stencil  Tools  is  driven 
by  a witer  wheel  of  seventy-five  horse  power,  afford- 
ing  immense  and  unlimited  advantages,  which  Doother 
concern  can  pretend  to  claim.  The  $10  cutflt  is  for 
cutting  small  name  plates  and  business  cards.  Tools 
for  cutting  large  work  of  all  sizes  furnish)  cl  for  $25. 
No  experience  is  necessary  in  using  aDy  of  these  Tools. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  for  samples  end  circular.  And  if 
you  buy  Stencil  Tools,  be  sure  to  get  Fullam’s,  as  they 
are  universally  known  to  be  the  only  perfect  cutting 
Tools  made.  Address  or  apply  to 

A.  J.  FFLLAM, 

Springfield,  Vt.,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston,  or 
212  Broadway,  New  York. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


NOW  OR  NEVER. — To  give  readers  a 
chance  to  try  it,  we  Hend  Life  Illustrated,  a Pictorial 
Weekly,  three  months,  for  25  cents.  Address  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  rases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wil  on's  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactoiy,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


“ Why  stand  ye  all  the  day  idle?” 

ANY  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  posses- 
sing from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
he  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp), 

W.  R,  ACTON  & CO., 

No.  37  (old  41)  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 301  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
<fec.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Finklc  & Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


Central  Park  Skates. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  is  now  called  to  our  samples 
of  Enolish  Skates , both  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s.  These 
goods  have  just  been  received  per  Steamer,  and  will  be  sold 
to  the  Trade  very  low.  Call  and  make  your  selections 
while  the  Stock  is  fresh,  or  send  your  ordere  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  MERWIN, 

Importer. 

2C7  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

LIFE,  ON  TRIAL.— For  25  cents,  that 
first-class  Pictorial  Weekly,  Lira  Illustrated,  sent  three 
months. 


To  the  Ladies ! 

Andrews’  “Excelsior”  Yeast 
Powder 

Takes  the  precedence  over  all  others,  for  the  good  rea- 
son : 

It  is  always  perfectly  pure  in  its  ingredients,  and  none 
but  Tils  best  are  used,  and  it  is  always  of  the  same 
strength. 

It  is  reliable  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  climate,  and 
the  directions  for  its  use  are  simple  and  infallible. 

It  takes  less  shortening  when  used  for  making  bis- 
cuits or  tba-oak) s,  and  they  are  beautifully  light! 
Bread  made  with  this  Yeast  Powder  is  not  fermented, 
and  is  sweeter  and  will  keep  longer  than  by  any  other 
method.  It  does  not  destroy  the  flour  in  baking,  but  in- 
creases its  weight,  and  is  a great  saving  in  economy  to 
any  family  using  it  regularly. 

It  is  ready  for  use  In  one  minute! 

It  is  a great  success,  and  has  been  established  over 
ten  years  1 

We  sell  on  an  average  1200  cans  per  day — over  350,000 
per  annum. 

The  Best  Tradr  throughout  the  South,  West , and 
East  constantly  patronize  ANDREWS’  EXCELSIOR 
YEAST  POWDER,  and  no  family  once  using  it  will 
ever  have  any  other. 

Inquire  for  it  of  the  Best  Trade  everywhere,  and  be- 
ware of  the  common  deleterious  mixtures,  which  are  sold 
cheap,  and  which  are  injurious  to  health. 

Try  Andrews’  Excelsior  Vkast  Powders  — the 
Standard  Article  for  general  excellence. 

Sold  wholesale  by 

THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 
136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’P 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  <>f  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon's  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  ail  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a clmrm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  ill  their  prac- 
tice. Char.  Widdifirld  & Co.,  Proprietors.  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


Chilton  on  the  Croton 

THE  DIAPHRAGM  FILTER,  manufactured  by  Messra. 
McKFNZIE  <fc  O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  Porous  Filter  to 
which  I alluded  in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board. 
I consider  the  artificial  sandstone,  which  constitutes  the  fil- 
tering medium,  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose. 
The  instrument  is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be  re- 
versed, occasionally,  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  It  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Visit  the  sources  of  the  Croton  River,  and  observe  the 
dyeing  establishments,  stable-yards,  and  other  causes  f im- 
purity, or  read  Harper's  for  March,  on  the  “Inhabitants 
of  the  Croton  and  other  River  Waters,”  and  you  will  not 
drink  it  unless  filtered.  Sold  and  warranted  by 

McKENZIE  & O’HARA,  No.  326  4th  St.,  New  York. 


JOHN  T.  BENSON, 

Importer  and  Mauulaeturcr  of 
CLOAKS,  MANTLES, 
and  FIRS, 

31C  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Mercer. 


ELLIPTIC 

$5.  Bed  Spring  Co.  $5. 

have  removed  from  Broadway  to  their  new  and  spacious 
store  No.  154  Chatham  Street,  where,  with  greatly  in- 
creased facilities,  they  are  now  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  their 

UNRIVALED  ELLIPTIC  SPRING  BED  BOTTOMS. 

Parties  who  have  been  unable  heretofore  to  procure 
our  Beds  may  now  order  with  a certainty  of  receiving 
prompt  Attention. 

The  immense  number  of  Springs  sold  warrants  ns  in 
reducing  the  price  of  the  full  size  to  $5.  In  addition, 
a liberal  discount  ia  made  to  agents  and  dealers  buying 
in  quantities.  Every  reader  is  .invited  to  send  for  our 
descriptive  circular.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRAY.  Secreta- 
ry. No.  154  Chatham  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  S.— BEDSTEADS  aud 
BEDDING  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


$2  a YEAR,  $1  for  HALF  a YEP  R, 

and,  on  trial,  three  months,  26  cents,  for  that  Pie  orial 
Weekly,  Life  Illustrated.  Inclose  stamps  to  Fowler  & 
Wells,  New  York. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES  won’t 

X grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (established  It  5 ), 
which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks  from  the  first  ap- 
plication, and  without  stain  or  injury  ,o  the  skin.  Price 
$1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address. 

R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


<D>1  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  ono 

W X UU  with  Stencil  Tools.  I sell  the  cheapest  and 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whoscsale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing-  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


tTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 

XT  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD'S,  No.  203 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before-purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  thing  that  may  be  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


DR.  UNCAS  BRANT’S  CELEBRATED 

INDIAN  RECEIPT  for  the  cure  of  Consumption, 
Coughs,  Colds,  etc.,  which  proves  successful  in  every  case, 
will  be  sent  to  any  one,  upon  receipt  of  two  3 cent  stamps 
to  pay  the  return  postage.  Address  his  Agent, 

DANIEL  ADEE,  22  Frankfort  Street,  N.  Y. 


Close  of  the  Twenty-First  Volume. 

HARPER’S 


Le  Monde  Elegant,  with  3 patterns,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  M.  CURTISS,  487  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Microscopes  for  25  Cents— A set  of  wonder- 
ful little  Microscopes  sent  by  mail  (free)  for  $1.  “They 
are  no  humbug,  but  a curious  reality.’’ — Welcome  Guest. 

C.  B.  UNDERWOOD,  114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


The  Grover  Baker 

Noiseless 

Family  Sewing  Machine 

is  rapidly  superseding  all  others  for  family  use.  The 
Double  Lock-Stitch  formed  by  this  Machine  is  found 
to  be  the  only  one  which  survives  the  wash-tub  on  bias 
seams,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one  permanently  valua- 
ble for  Family  Sewing. 

READ  TIIE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONY; 

“Mrs.  Jeffkrbon  Davis  presents  her  compliments  to 
Grover  & Baker,  and  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  she 
haB  used  oue  of  their  Machines  for  two  years,  and  finds 
it  still  in  good  order,  makes  a beautiful  stitch,  aud  does 
easily  work  of  any  kind." — Washington , D.  C. 

“ I take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  & Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  expecta- 
tion. After  trying  and  returning  others,  I have  three 
of  them  iu  operation  in  my  different  places,  and,  alter 
four  years’  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find.’’ — t.  II.  Ham- 
mond.  Senator , of  South  Carolina. 

'•My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  & Baker’s  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I am  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  that  lias  been  in- 
vented. I take  much  pleasure  in  re  ommending  it  to  the 
public."—/.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

“The  Grover  & Baker  Sewing  Machine  has  performed 
fully  equal  to  representation.  My  negro  clothes  were 
made  with  it  last  fall,  and  again  this  spring;  and  the 
clothes  for  winter  are  now  being  made  with  it.  Tiie 
coarsest  kerseys,  lowells,  denims,  etc.,  were  used  for  the 
clothes.  It  has  been  used  on  many  fine  articles,  such  as 
calicoes,  etc.,  for  family  wear.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  its  use  for  three 
times  the  cost  of  it.” — Hon.  Judge  McGuire,  Monroe,  La. 

“ On  the  recommendation  of  a friend,  I procured,  some 
months  since,  one  of  your  Family  Sewing  Machines.  My 
family  has  been  most  successful  in  its  use  from  the  start, 
without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  whatever  in  its  manage- 
ment. My  wife  says  it  is  a ‘family  blessing,’  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  its  use — in  all  of  which 
I most  heartily  concur.”  — James  Pollock,  Ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 


OFFICES. 

495  Broadway,  New  York ; 730  Chestnut  Street,  Phila'- 
delphia;  181  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  249  King 
Street,  Charleston  ; 11  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans;  124 
North  Fotu tli  Street,  St.  Louis;  58  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati;  171  Superior  Street,  Cleveland;  116  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  111. ; and  all  the  principal  cities  uml 
towns  iu  the  United  States. 

EP  SEND  FOR  A CIRCULAR, 

THE  BEST  SPRING  AND  FALL  MEDICINE 
for  Family  use  ia 

Sands’  Sarsaparilla. 

From  the  worst  cases  of  Scrofula  to  the  slightest  Scorbutic 
Eruption  it  is  a certain  and  speedy  remedy. 


Deformed  and  paralyzed  limbs. 

— My  son  had  Hip  Disease;  he  could  not  walk  or 
put  his  foot  to  the  floor.  I applied  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Maun  of 
No.  126  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  and  my’ron  is  en- 
tlrely  cured. J.  FOX,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p REAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 
vJT— Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 
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Forest  Retreat Combat  between  Smith  and  Turbashaw. 

— Smith’s  Arms. — Smith  escaping  from  his  Tartar  Master. 
—Reception  by  the  Chief  of  the  Rappahannock.-.— Fight  at 
Kekoughtan.  — Smith  saved  by  Pocahontas. — Submission 

by  the  Chief  of  the  Rnppahannocks The  Humiliation  of 

Opechancanongh Smith  presenting  his  Map  to  Prince 
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Mogul Round  Pearl  of  the  Great  Mogul — The  Cleance 

Pearl.— Pearl  Ear-Ring.  — Sizes  of  Pearls — The  Russian 
Ruby.— False  Ruby  of  the  Mogul.— Ruby  of  the  King  of 

Persia Visapour  Ruby.— Ban arous  Ruby.  — Balais  Ruby. 

—English  Heart  Ruby. —Topaz  of  the  Great  Mogul.— 
Carved  Emerald. — The  Hope  BeryL — The  Tiffany  Opal. 

GLITTER  AND  GOLD. 

THE  ORDINATION  BALL. 

DOWN  THE  RIVER. 

ROSE-GARDEN.  A NEW  ENGLAND  SKETCH 

MY  VELVET  SHOES. 

“UNTO  THIS  LAST." — III.  QUI  JUDICATIS  TEK- 
RAM. By  John  Ruskin. 

THE  FOUR  GEORGES.—  IV.  GEORGE  THE 
FOURTH.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Illustration — The  Royal  George. 

A FALLEN  STAR.  By  Fitz  Ja.ks  O’Bnri.  v. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

CONJUGAL  CONVERSATIONS  ILLUSTRATED. 

Illustrations.— A mild  Query. — "odel  of  Pleasant- 
ness.—Working  like  a Nigger.— Out  on  Business.— Other 
Business.— Nothing  to  Wear.— A Ferocious  Beast — Averse 
to  Society.— Maternal  Cares.— Slaving  at  Home. —Pleas- 
ures of  Girlhood. 

FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Illustrations.— Autumn  Cloak.— Striped  Mantle. 


TERMS. 

Ono  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year  . - • • • • 6 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Y ear  (ea~’i)  2 00 

And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Ten  «ub- 
scribers. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper's  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “ Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be  paid 
at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is  Thirty 
six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

0 ri  gl  n a I WtfP"  SWA“’  NEW  Y<WL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


Patented  November  1st,  1859, 


Tlie  measures  are 
A.  tlie  distance 
round  the  neck. 

, E.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  t°  C.  tlie  sleeve. 

D.  to  D.  distance 
around  the  body 

under  the  armpits. 
E.  to  XJ,  the  length 
of  the  shirt 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Pit 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  Btyle  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  $12,  $1R 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Who] sale  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


A DKBAM. The  New  York  Belle's  Courtship  and  Marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels,  Three- 
ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced  prices. 
Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  09  Bowery. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To  all  who  Value  their  Sight ! 


(Gf  0ngm3£f  spring)) 

E Dar^jr  E-6-^ 


Photographic  Artists 

Can  hear  of  something  to  their  interest,  tl-ee,  Oy  „,?naing 
their  address  to 

Box  420,  Greenbush,  Clinton  Co.  M'oh. 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


TO  SOUTHERNERS, 

DRINKERS  OF 

Congress  Water. 

MUCH  spurious  Mineral  Water  is  sold  as  “CON- 
GRESS WATER”  by  unprincipled  persons  or 
counterfeiters,  who,  when  they  dare  not  use  that  name, 
call  it  “ Saratoga " Water;  “Saratoga”  being  only  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Spring  is  situated. 

To  protect  the  public  from  such 
impositions,  we  have  all  our  Corks 
branded  thus  .tsr  , , /or 

Any  not  having  tiiose  words  and  / OTk  i til \ 

letters  on  the  Corks,  are  Counter-  I I 

feit;  and  the  Purchaser  should  l JLULm.  I 
prosecute  the  Seller  for  swindling.  V JL  J 

Orders  will  receive  prompt  at-  \v<i  m V / 
tention  if  addressed  to  us  at  our  \/4  X 

Southern  Depot  of  Congress  Wa-  ' ^ 

ter,  98  Cedar  Stbeet,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE  & WHITE, 

PROPRIETORS  CONGRESS  SPRING. 
Lists  of  dealers  who  procure  Congress  Water  for  their 
sales  direct  from  our  house,  are  kept  at  our  office  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  genuine  Con- 
gress Water  in  their  own  neighborhood.  C.  Si  W. 


John  B.  Dunham. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Overstrung  Gra»K* 
Square  and  Up. 
right  Pianos. 

| Established  in  1834. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Warerooms, 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Ladies’  Reedy-Made  Linen  Store, 

9S7  Broadway,  one  door  above  26rii  Street. 

Plain  Mudin  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make. 


Superior  to  any  other  in  use,  and  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  philoso- 
phy  of  nature,  in  the  peculiar  form  of  a 

Concavo-Convex  Mirror, 


Minced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured, 
meat  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular, 
is  and  Manufactory,  75  to  85  East  13th 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Each  Instrm 
Wareroom 
Street,  near 


Thorley’s  Food  for  Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Hogs, 

Su.tm.mi  youqeb  it  at  L Highness  the  Prince  Con- 

A JH,  21  Broadwav  f farm,  Windsor, 

throws. *he mil. 


Admirably  adapted  to  the  Organ  of  Sight,  and  perfectly 
natural  to  the  Eye,  affording  altogether  the  best  artificial 
AID  TO  THE  HUMAN  VISION. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by 

Semmcns  & Co., 

No.  66 9£  Broadway, 

Under  the  Lafarge  House, 

NEW  YORK. 


SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


A work  showing  the  advantage  of  the  above  celebrated 
spectacles  can  be  obtained  free,  by  inclosing  stamp  and  ad- 
dressing the  manufacturers, 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


.i.  i 

understood,  it  will  become  an  article  of  universal  consumption  by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  domestic  animals. 

The  fact  of  England  being  a great  cattle-rearing  country,  has  doubtless  given  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  animal  forage, 
and  led  to  that  research  after  the  materials  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  and  improving  stock,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  the  above  food  and  other  valuable  discoveries  regarding  animal  development. 

Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle  may  be  used  for  all  animals ; its  effect  is  to  invigorate  their  health  and  increase  their  phys- 
ical power.  It  is  found  particularly  beneficial  In  restoring  to  good  condition  homes  which  have  been  overworked  or  be- 
come thin  and  worn  through  disease,  or  those  of  a naturally  feeble  constitution.  Its  use  for  cows  increases  the  quantity 
and  enriches  the  quality  of  their  milk.  It  is  extremely  nourishing  for  calves  and  lambs,  rendering  them  hardy  and  pro- 
ducing rapid  growth.  Its  fattening  qualities  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any,  and  are  well  and  convincingly 
displayed  in  feeding  up  pigs,  &c.  The  flesh  of  animals  fed  with  it  is  greatly  superior  in  consistency  and  flavor  to  that 
of  others. 

In  addition  to  its  extensive  use  throughout  Great  Britain,  Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle  is  largely  exported  to  the  United 
States,  Canada,  South  America,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Cuba,  and  has  at  various  times  been 
shipped  to  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Atlantic  Islands  and  Australia.  The  extent  of  the  appreciation 
felt  for  the  Food  will  be  seen  from  testimonials  selected  from  a large  number  voluntarily  given  by  the  writers,  many  of 
whom  occupy  high  positions  in  society,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  various  branches  of  science,  art, 
and  commerce. 

Casks  containing  448  feeds,  with  measure  inclosed,  $14  Half  casks,  containing  224  feeds,  with  measure  inclosed,  $7. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free. 


SEMMONS  & CO., 

669^  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  of  New-York  Mills  muslin  at  14#c.  per  yd..$4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard, ® 

Making  and  cutting , Vx 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 

Profit "2  W 

Total *18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Trinted  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  sc .easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  ownmeMure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 
PIANO-FORTES 

SINCE  1823. 

694  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Thirty-eight  Prize  Medals 

Have  been  awarded  them  at  Exhibitions  in  the  United 
States,  being  the  highest  Premiums  over  all  competition. 
They  also  received  the 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

At  tlie  World's  Fair  in  London,  in  1851. 
Warerooms  in  Boston,  246  Washington  Street;  Ware- 
rooms  in  Philadelphia,  807  Chestnut  Street. 


Shirt 


The  Inventor  and  Sole  Proprietor, 


MANUFACTORY  AND  STEAM-MILLS, 


Thornhill  Bridge,  Caledonian  Road,  King’s  Cross, 


UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Price 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  corner  of  Canal 
Street  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 

P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


LONDON. 


Depot  for  the  United  States  of  America,  No.  21  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Agents  Waited  in  evciry  City  and  Town  in  the  United  States. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIC 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1860. 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


the  Year  1S60,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


But  now  and  then  a walnut  drops 
From  off  the  old  tree’s  ripening  tops, 

And  Hannah  starts,  for  she  thinks  her  ear 
Has  caught  the  steps  of  her  lover  near : 

So  she  hides  and  listens,  and  listens  and  thinks, 
While  her  little  heart  rises  and  swells  and  sinks, 
For  the  sounds  of  the  falling  walnuts  die, 

And  no  hastening  lover  meets  her  eye. 


He  had  sworn  to  come.  He  told  her  so. 

Can  he  be  false  ? Oh  no ! oh  no ! 

His  heart  ‘is  as  true  as  his  eyes  are  clear — 
And  yet  she  faints  with  a nameless  fear! 

She  listens  anew,  but  there  is  no  sound 
Save  the  walnuts  dropping  upon  the  ground; 
And  the  hills  are  blackening  one  by  one, 

And  her  poor  hopes  sink  with  the  setting  sun. 


Ah!  in  the  corn-field  down  below, 

Where  the  maize  is  stacked  and  the  poppies  grow, 
Something  is  lying  all  stiff  and  cold, 

Close  by  a hillock  of  ears  of  gold; 

And  the  yellowing  wrecks  of  the  maize-leaves  wave 
Like  mourners  over  a loved  one’s  grave, 

And  the  sleepy  poppies  their  brown  seeds  shed, 
In  slumberous  tribute  above  the  dead. 


Hannah  may  wait  till  the  moon  is  up, 

And  the  dews  overflow  in  the  poppy’s  cup, 
But  the  longed-for  lover  will  never  stir 
From  the  furrow  he  lies  in  to  fondle  her; 
For  a rival’s  knife  his  young  heart  has  cleft, 
And  the  poppies  are  pale  by  the  stain  it  loft- 
Thc  stain  of  the  red  blood  flowing  free, 
While  Hannah  waits  by  the  walnut-tree! 


1 ALL  DAY  LONG  IN  THE  CORNER  SHE  SITS. 


PUSS  IN  THE  CORNER. 

All  day  long  in  the  corner  she  sits ; 

All  day  long  in  the  corner  she  knits; 

But  while  her  dexterous  needles  play 
Her  eyes,  so  liquid  and  large  and  gray, 

Mark  me  and  watch  me  around  the  house, 

For  she’s  “Puss  in  the  Corner,”  and  I’m  the  mouse. 


WHILE  HANNAH  WAITS  BY  THE  WALNUT-TREE.’ 


A NIGHT  ADVENTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

BY  A SOLDIER. 


ing,  and  the  widow  being  in  the  house  alone,  it  was  thought  she 
might  object  to  the  presence  of  a stranger.  I resolved  to  try,  at 
any  rate,  and  got  such  directions  for  reaching  the  place  as  were 
seemingly  intelligible,  when  my  informant  and  I parted  company. 

The  house  was  not  so  easily  found  as  I had  hoped,  but  I stumbled 
upon  it  after  nearly  losing  temper,  and  advanced  considerably  ele- 
vated in  spirits  when  its  outline  attracted  my  bewildered  sight.  At 
first  I knocked  somewhat  gently,  not  to  startle  the  inmate;  but  no 
notice  being  taken,  I repeated  it  much  louder.  A stir  within  fol- 
lowed this,  and  a voice  gruffly  inquired  the  purpose  of  the  disturber. 

I began  to  explain  my  situation ; but  before  I had  spoken  a doz- 


Wiien  our  regiment  was  quartered  in  Ireland,  some  of  my  com- 
pany were  ordered  to  a town  within  five  hours’  march  of  where  we 
lay.  My  duty  was  to  escort  them  there,  and  return  by  the  evening 
train  from  a station  a few  miles  from  where  my  comrades  were  to 
be  left. 

We  reached  our  destination  in  duo  time,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  my  departure ; but  as  the  evening  set  in  very  inclement, 

I halted  as  long  as  possible,  in  hope  that  the  storm  would  abate. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  result ; 

the  storm  grew  more  severe,  and  

my  orders  being  nearly  impera- 
tive,  I had  to  set  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  blast.  Making  head- 
way  against  the  weather  took  up  |||jH 
more  time  than  I had  calculated  | 

on,  and  I reached  the  station  only  | 

to  learn  that  the  last  train  had  Jr  • 

passed.  I spent  little  time  in  lies-  D wM A 

itation,  as  I had  only  one  course  -.ff  TH|j; 

before  me  if  my  quarters  were  to  * 

ed^and  weary,  I retraced  my  steps.  ^ 

would,  under  the  circumstances,  • • 

avail  myself  of  it  and  reinuin  till  , . - 1 1 

daybreak.  1 had  not  a very  ac-  j^i 

curate  knowledge  of  the  district,  jjjjfcjjm-  ■gwjgf 

yet  I did  not  doubt  that  I was  on 

the  right  road  the  length  I had  Mew  ''  'bigjw 

gone  ; still  a slight  hesitation  HBr i I 

arose,  and  I resolved  to  make  in-  Kl  jf1  ll||l 

continued  to  go  on  a considerable  |S|||fl' ' l* 

distance  without  sight  or  sound  ill  {JjSjj 

of  human  existence,  but  I was 

length  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  Jr  SB 

with  an  old  woman  driving  a cow.  jgj^l  ' ; jRftK  r W 
When  she  recovered  from  her  sur- 
prise  at  seeing  me,  I was  fully 
convinced  by  her  that  I had  gone 
and  was  farther  from  an 

travel.  It  appeared  there  were 

no  houses  near  but  her  own — ylksj) 

where  there  was  no  accominoda-  5 

tion — and  another  one  where  I JSBb? 

might  have  been  put  up,  but  a ' ■ 

man  having  died  there  that  morn-  » THE  FIGURE  11 


My  puss  hasn’t  got  any  taloned  claws, 

And  white  as  milk  are  her  pretty  paws; 

And  none  of  the  feline  cruelty  lies 
Lurking  within  her  deep  gray  eyes ; 

Yet  she  holds  me  and  keeps  me  about  the  house, 

For  she’s  “Fuss  in  the  Corner,”  and  I’m  the  mouse. 


I have  heard  that  a very  long  time  ago, 

When  the  world  was  young,  and  the  world  was  slow, 
A lusty  lion  in  a net  was  caught, 

And  the  Monarch  of  Beasts  was  like  to  rot, 

Till  the  woven  threads  of  his  prison-house 
Were  gnawed  away  by  a little  mouse. 

This  antique  talc  is  reversed  for  me. 

I’m  a mouse  in  a net,  and  I can’t  get  free; 

For  crosswise  around  my  poor  heart  twines 
The  net  of  Love  in  a thousand  lines; 

And  “Puss  in  the  Corner”  sits  and  smiles, 

Aud  fastens  the  knots  with  a thousand  wiles. 


But  I know  the  way  to  break  the  chains — 

A single  course  to  me  remains: 

When  once  the  marriage  vows  are  said, 

When  “Puss  in  the  Corner”  and  I are  wed, 
We’ll  see  who  rules  all  over  the  house, 

And  which  is  the  cat  and  which  the  mouse! 


WAITING  UNDER  THE  WALNUT-TREE. 

Twilight  floats  from  over  the  hills, 

A mystic  presence  the  landscape  fills, 

The  cloudy  courtiers  have  just  begun 
To  usher  to  rest  the  setting  sun; 

And  the  edge  of  the  woods  is  dark  and  clear, 
Cleaving  the  luminous  atmosphere, 

While  Hannah,  as  still  as  still  can  be, 

Is  waiting  under 


trtige-by 
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en  words  I was  told  I could  not  get  admittance, 
as  there  was  a dead  man  in  the  house.  I remon- 
strated, and  urged  the  necessity  of  my  case,  offer- 
ing to  sit  in  any  corner,  and  give  no  trouble  nor 
annoyance.  Still  I was  only  told,  in  notes  a key 
or  two  louder,  that  I might  as  well  depart  at  once. 
This  irritated  me  greatly,  and  I angrily  shouted, 
that  unless  she  let  me  in  quietly  I would  force 
the  door  and  enter  in  spite  of  her. 

There  must  have  been  a tone  of  determined  reso- 
lution in  my  speech,  for  the  voice  within  modified 
considerably  after  the  threat;  some  parley  and 
grumbling  followed,  when  the  door  was  opened 
and  a candle  lit.  The  woman  eyed  me  very  sus- 
piciously, and  appeared  either  alarmed  or  annoyed  ; 
but  I urged  her  to  be  composed,  and  give  herself 
no  uneasiness  on  my  account. 

The  house  was  miserably  furnished,  the  chief 
objects  which  arrested  my  attention  in  the  desolate 
abode  being  the  figure  in  the  dead  dress,  which  lay 
on  a chest  before  the  bed,  and  a table  by  the  fire- 
side laid  out  with  provisions.  The  latter  were,  to 
me,  rather  tempting;  but  my  newly-made  friend 
seemed  anxious  that  I should  not  be  allowed  too 
narrow  a survey  of  her  premises,  as  she  requested 
me  to  follow  her  to  an  inner  apartment.  1 would 
have  preferred  staying  where  I was,  but  I did  not 
consider  it  unreasonable  that  she  should  have  the 
choice  of  where  I was  to  be  located,  so  I followed 
when  she  led  the  way. 

In  this  place  there  was  nothing  but  a low  erec- 
tion covered  with  straw,  and  an  old-fashioned  stool 
lying  upside  down.  I was  told  I could  take  either 
the  stool  or  the  “bed,”  and  left  alone;  but  she 
handed  in  a piece  of  bread  a few  minutes  afterward, 
with  a sullen  remark  that  was  not  intelligible. 

Tired  as  1 was,  I felt  more  disposed  to  watch 
the  woman’s  motions  than  court  slumber ; but  this 
eventually  grew  tedious,  and  I began  to  get  drowsy. 
I therefore  quietly  lay  down,  and,  to  prevent  my 
being  taken  by  surprise,  I placed  my  feet  opposite 
the  door,  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  without 
awakening  me.  In  this  position  I fell  into  a slight 
sleep,  but  a movement  in  the  other  apartment  made 
me  start  and  listen.  Through  the  crevices  in  the 
old  door  I could  only  see  indistinctly,  but  was  still 
able  to  see  my  friend  was  listening  behind  it;  and 
when  I saw  this,  I dare  say  I helped  to  convince 
her  that  I was  fast  asleep  by  certain  nasal  sounds 
I introduced  at  intervals. 

She  soon  desisted,  and  slipped  cautiously  back, 
and,  my  inquisitiveness  being  aroused,  I peered 
sagely  through  the  seams.  She  wrapped  a shawl 
around  her,  set  a lighted  candle  on  the  table,  and 
left  the  house,  locking  the  door  carefully  behind 
her.  I confess  to  getting  uneasy  at  this,  and  a 
feeling  of  awe  at  the  loneliness  of  my  situation 
crept  through  my  frame.  Not  knowing  what 
might  follow,  I loaded  my  musket,  as  I thought  it 
better  to  be  able  to  defend  myself  if  that  should  be 
necessitated. 

I waited  anxiously  a long  time,  but  heard  no 
sign  of  her  return,  nor  any  sound  save  the  first 
dull  clicks  of  an  old  clock  and  the  splashing  of  the 
rain  outside.  At  length  I was  seized  with  a desire 
to  inspect  the  premises,  and  after  a slight  hesita- 
tion I ventured  into  the  •'other  end.  It  was  the 
most  dreary  position  in  which  I had  ever  found 
myself,  the  solemn  stillness  imparting  a feeling  as 
much  akin  to  terror  as  the  greatest  fear  of  real 
danger  could  ever  instill  within  me ; but  my  sur- 
vey ■was  almost  immediately  interrupted  by  a rust- 
ling movement  in  the  direction  where  the  dead 
man  lay. 

I started  at  this,  and  moved  my  piece  into  a 
better  position,  and  I think  I raised  it  mechanically 
to  my  shoulder,  when  I saw  the  sheets  moving  on 
the  lifeless  bod}’,  as  I had  thought  it.  My  hair, 
which  was  generally  so  short  as  to  be  always  on 
•nd,  can  not  exactly  be  said  to  have  stood  erect  at 
this ; but  I perspired  at  every  pore,  and  felt  some- 
what unnerved,  although  I am  no  slave  to  super- 
stitious fears.  At  this  stage  a voice  from  the 
sheets  addressed  me  in  a low  tone,  saying,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  “ Sodger,  sodger,  sure  an’  ye  won’t 
shoot  me !” 

This  parti}'  convinced  me  that  he  was  still  an 
animated  being;  but  I was  not  by  any  means  at 
ease,  and  could  only  respond  by  a searching  yet 
tremulous  stare. 

“ Sowl ! an’  I’m  living  as  ye  are,”  he  said,  turn- 
ing round;  “but  if  ye’ll  plaise  to  take  the  pins 
•ut  of  them  binders  and  cut  the  cord  round  my  toes 
afore  that  woman  returns,  I’ll  till  ye  the  howl 
about  it,  an’  dhrink  my  own  health  wid  ye  to  the 
bargain.” 

There  was  now  no  reason  for  being  concerned  so 
much,  although  my  curiosity  ran  on  ahead  while 
conjecture  followed  hard  to  overtake  it.  I com- 
plied with  his  wish,  and  he  civilly  asked  me  to  re- 
move to  the  other  end,  after  I had  covered  him  up 
nearly  as  he  was  before,  and  handed  him  a “ sprig,” 
as  he  termed  a ponderous  staff  that  looked  decided- 
ly dangerous,  even  when  standing  quietly  in  the 
corner. 

I was  somewhat  excited  when  I returned  and 
sat  down  again  within.  In  an  hour  or  so  silence 
was  broken  by  the  grating  of  the  lock,  and  my 
hostess  entered,  accompanied  by  as  ruffianly  a look- 
ing character  as  I had  ever  beheld.  She  pointed 
to  the  door  I wa3  looking  through,  and  muttered 
something  to  her  companion,  who  growled  a re- 
sponse, and  brandished  a stick  he  had  brought 
with  him.  Both  then  listened  earnestly  for  what 
63cmed  a long  time,  but  I w'as  soon  convinced  that 
I was  not  the  object  of  much  care  on  their  part. 
They  sat  down,  and  began  to  drink  from  a bottle 
the  woman  had  taken  from  a recess.  By-and-by 
the  new-comer  put  his  arm  round  her  neck  and  be- 
gan to  whisper  words  I could  not  hear ; but  their 
proceedings  were  speedily  interrupted  by  the  man 
In  the  sheets  springing  to  his  feet  with  sundry  ex- 
ecrations, and  dealing  most  unmerciful  blows  with 
the  “ sprig”  upon  the  head  of  each.  At  the  first 
sign  of  life  in  the  prostrate  figure  the  woman  be- 
gan to  shriek,  but  this  soon  ceased  as  she  and  her 
companion  were  kndeked  down. 

I felt  it  was  not  my  business  to  interfere,  so  I 
looked  on  in  silent.-  The_pex$  proceeding  0f  our 


hero  was  to  open  the  door,  and  throw  them  both 
outside  with  the  greatest  unconcern.  After  this  he 
carefully  locked  the  door,  came  forward  to  where 
I was,  and  asked  me  to  sit  with  him  by  the  fire 
which  had  now  kindled  up. 

I gladly  complied,  and  he  related  the  reason 
that  had  led  to  the  scene  I had  just  witnessed. 
The  woman,  it  appeared,  was  his  wife,  and  he  had 
found  occasion  to  suspect  that  she  intended  to  rob 
him,  and  run  off  with  the  stranger.  He  likewise 
discovered  that  she  had  poison  in  her  possession, 
which  he  managed  to  replace  by  a harmless  ingre- 
dient, and  he  subsequently  had  the  gratification  to 
see  it  mixed  up  for  himself.  This  led  him  to  feign 
death,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  her  exact  inten- 
tions, but  he  evinced  surprise  that  she  had  been 
deceived  so  thoroughly.  Her  anxiety  to  get  rid 
of  him,  however,  had  aided  the  deception,  and  she 
had  not  investigated  very  closely  whether  her  drug 
had  done  its  work  thoroughly. 

He  very  unreservedly  stated  his  future  purpose ; 
turned  over  some  old  gear  in  a corner,  and  pro- 
duced a sum  of  money  with  which  he  meant  to  pay 
his  passage  to  America,  and  leave  for  that  country 
at  break  of  day.  We  sat  talking  all  night,  and 
grew  so  friendly  that  he  offered  to  share  his  funds 
with  me,  which  I,  of  course,  declined. 

In  the  morning  he  looked  out  in  front  of  the 
house,  but  the  two  outcasts  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  With  a hatchet  he  smashed  in  the  face  of 
the  old  clock,  which  terminated  its  asthmatic  tick- 
ing, and  threw  it  on  the  fire ; and  every  other  thing 
in  the  house,  that  appeared  worth  destroying,  he 
broke.  Tying  up  some  of  his  own  apparel  in  a 
napkin,  he  muttered  a curse  on  the  wretched  dwell- 
ing, locked  the  door,  and  threw  the  key  on  the 
dunghill  with  a “ bad  luck  to  it ;”  and  after  that, 
he  showed  no  farther  concern  about  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

At  the  station  I allowed  him  to  pay  part  of  my 
fare,  which  gratified  him  exceedingly ; and  when 
I left  him,  he  was  so  sorry  to  part  that  I believe  a 
word  would  have  taken  him  into  the  ranks  with 
me.  But  the  parting  whistle  sounded,  he  pressed 
my  hand,  and  I returned  his  grasp  of  kindness, 
and  in  one  minute  more  the  last  look  was  ex- 
changed, and  since  that  time  I have  seen  nor  heard 
nothing  of  my  somewhat  singularly-formed  ac- 
quaintance. 
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TIIE  IRISH  STEAMERS. 

WE  have  been  favored  with  the  following 
communication : 

“54  South  Street,  Oct.  17, 1860. 

“ Gentlemen, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  inclosed  editorial  in  your  pictorial  journal,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  steamer  Parana  having 
been  a chartered  vessel,  we  beg  distinctly  to  state 
that  none  of  the  statements  have  any  •foundation 
in  fact ; and  that  we  can  only  view  the  article  as 
having  been  written  with  either  a desire  to  injure 
the  Galway  line  or  through  inexcusable  ignorance 
of  the  subject-matter.  We  remain  yours,  etc., 
“Howland  & Aspinwall, 

“AgtsA.  R.M.  S.  N.  Co.” 


[IN CLOSURE.] 

IFrom  Harper's  Weekly,  October , 20.] 

The  loss  of  the  Connaught  deprives  the  Galway  line  of 
the  only  steamer  they  really  owned.  Advertisements  in 
the  papers,  it  is  true,  state  that  the  line  consists  of  five 
“ new  iron  side-wheel  steamers  of  4400  tons  burden  each” 
— to  wit,  the  Connaught , Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster,  and 
Parana.  But  this  is  merely  a playful  figure  of  speech. 
The  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Munster  exist  only  in  imagina- 
tion ; one  or  two  of  them  are  said  to  be  on  the  stocks ; but 
none  of  the  three  have  ever  made  a voyage.  The  Parana 
exists,  but  belongs  to  the  West  India  Navigation  Com- 
pany; and  instead  of  being  4400  tons,  she  is  only  about 
1700.  The  Connaught,  in  like  manner,  was,  we  believe, 
only  2500,  not  4400  tons  as  stated  in  the  advertisement. 

The  following  is  the  advertisement  referred 
to  in  the  above  paragraph : 


NEW  YORK  AND  GALWAY  LINE. 

The  steamers  comprising  this  line  have  been  approved 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  are.  the 

NEW  IKON  SIDE-WHgEL  STEAMERS 

CONNAUGHT 4400  Ions  burden. 

LEINSTER 4400  “ “ 

MUNTEfi 4400  “ “ 

ULSTER 4400  « « 

PARANA T 4400  “ “ 


The  steamers  of  this  Company  hate  been  constructed  with  the  greatest 
ears  as  regards  safety  and  comfort,  combined  with  model  and  propelling 
power,  and  are  built  with  water-tight  compartments  They  are  confi- 
dently expected  to  surpass  in  speed  and  rough  weather  qualities  any 
vessels  ever  built,  and  are  replete  with  elegances  and  conveniences. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to 

HOWLAND  A ASPINWAI.L,  Agents, 

Nos.  M and  05  South  Street. 


We  beg  to  assure  Messrs.  Howland  & Aspin- 
wall  that  we  have  not  the  least  desire  to  injure 
the  Galway  line.  The  more  lines  of  steamers 
there  are  between  this  country  and  Europe,  the 
better  we  shall  be  pleased ; though  we  confess 
we  should  like  to  see  vessels  which  carry  to  sea 
five  and  six  hundred  human  beings  a little  more 
substantially  built  than  the  ill-fated  Connaught 
seems  to  have  been. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  we  have  laid  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  “ inexcusable  ignorance,” 
which  Messrs.  Howland  & Aspinwall  so  court- 
eously bring  against  us.  The  denial  which 
these  gentlemen  oppose  to  our  paragraph  would 
have  been  more  easily  met  had  it  been  more 
specific  and  less  general ; but  it  probably  refers 
to  and  evidently  includes  our  statements  that 
the  Leinster , Ulster,  and  Munster  have  never 
made  a voyage,  and  that  the  Parana  and  Con- 
naught are  not  really  of  the  tonnage  specified  in 
their  advertisement.  Yet  both  statements  aro 
unquestionably  true.  There  was  at  one  time 


some  talk  of  the  Leinster  being  got  ready  to 
make  her  first  voyage  this  fall ; but  like  a good 
many  other  promises  of  this  Galway  Company, 
its  fulfillment  has  been  deferred.  She  and  her 
consorts  may  perhaps,  if  all  goes  right  and  the 
Company  has  better  luck  hereafter  than  it  has 
had  hitherto,  make  their  maiden  voyage  next 
year ; but  to  advertise  them  as  forming  part  of 
an  actual  line  of  steamers  on  a specified  route, 
approved  by  the  Admiralty,  and  surpassing  any 
other  vessels  afloat,  strikes  ns  as  rather  steep. 

With  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  the  two  ships 
whose  actual  existence  is,  or  was,  undoubted, 
the  Connaught  and  the  Parana — both  of  which 
are  said  by  Messrs.  Howland  & Aspinwall  to 
be  ships  of  4400  tons — there  is  very  little  to  be 
said.  The  Parana  belongs  to  the  West  India 
R.  M.  S.  T-.  Company.  They,  who  ought  to 
know  her  size,  state  in  their  published  schedule 
of  their  fleet  that  she  is  a ship  of  2730  tons. 
The  surveyor  of  the  port  who  measured  her, 
according  to  law,  when  she  came  here,  certifies 
as  follows  respecting  her  tonnage : 

Custom  Hors*,  New  York, 
Surveyor’s  Office,  October  19,  I860. 

I certify  that  the  British  steamer  Parana,  Heenan 
master,  measures  twenty -five  hundred  and  sixty-nine 

t02669$!  tons. 

J.  S.  Benedict,  Surveyor.  * 

The  Connaught  never  came  to  this  port,  and 
was  consequently  never  surveyed  here ; nor  have 
we  been  able  to  find  her  in  Lloyd’s  list.  We 
are  informed,  however,  by  persons  who  knew 
her  well,  that  she  probably  measured  from  2000 
to  2500  tons ; she  had  five  feet  less  beam  than 
the  Persia,  which  measures  3586  tons.  This 
weakness  of  the  Galway  Company  for  exagger- 
ating the  tonnage  of  their  ships  seems  incor- 
rigible. When  Mr.  Lever  was  asked  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  how  he 
came  to  advertise  the  old  United  States  of  about 
2000  tons  as  ‘ ‘ the  new  and  splendid  steamer 
Indian  Empire  of  5000  tons  burden,”  he  tried 
to  explain  that  he  counted  the  ship’s  engines, 
coal,  and  machinery  as  part  of  her  tonnage, 
and  was  not  abashed  when  a member  inquired 
why  he  hadn’t  counted  in  as  well  the  wharf 
where  she  lay  and  the  dock  where  she  had  been 
built? 

For  all  this,  we  wish  well  to  the  Galway 
line,  and  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  their  ships  to 
our  waters.  The  more  the  better,  provided  they 
are  safe.  But  the  New  York  agents,  if  they 
will  take  our  advice,  will  avoid  controversies 
respecting  them.  They  will  not  bear  it. 


NO  PUNISHMENT  FOR  MURDER. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State,  following  out 
a humanitarian  theory  which  has  already  been 
productive  of  mischief  in  other  cases,  passed  an 
Act  last  winter  for  the  abolition  of  the  death- 
penalty,  in  the  case  of  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  other  than  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  high  treason.  But  in  doing  this  it  went 
further,  and  repealed  the  section  of  the  code 
which  prescribes  hanging  as  the  method  by 
which  culprits  sentenced  to  death  are  to  be  ex- 
ecuted ; thus  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  there 
is  at  the  present  time  any  penalty  at  all  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  the  courts  upon  criminals 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  considers  the  question  so  doubt- 
ful that  it  has  quashed  the  sentence  of  the  mur- 
deress Mrs.  Hartung,  and  ordered  a new  trial. 
New  trials  are  also  to  be  had,  in  consequence 
of  this  law,  in  the  cases  of  the  convicted  mur- 
derers Sanchez  and  Shea ; and  the  public  pros- 
ecutor has  wisely  determined  to  defer  the  trial 
of  Charles  Jefferds,  under  indictment  for  the 
murder  of  Walton  and  Matthews,  until  the 
Legislature  shall  have  had  time  to  amend  the 
blundering  Act. 

Thus,  what  with  the  Legislature  and  what 
with  the  police,  life,  in  this  State,  enjoys  a 
degree  of  protection  which  is  not  very  reassur- 
ing to  the  timid.  The  number  of  crimes  of 
violence  committed  in  New  York  is  consider- 
ably greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  ; the 
convictions  much  fewer.  In  Paris  or  London 
murderers  hardly  ever  escape ; here,  at  least, 
one  half  the  murderers  and  murderous  assaults 
go  unpunished.  We  need  not  quote  instances  ; 
every  New  Yorker  can  with  a little  effort  of 
memory  recall  a score  or  more.  And  it  seems 
quite  likely. that  the  escape  of  the  murderer  of 
Ur.  Burdell  will  be  followed  a few  months  hence 
by  that  of  the  author  of  a still  more  atrocious 
homicide — that  of  Matthews. 

The  world  moves,  and  we  must  hope  that  we 
aro  destined  to  improve  in  course  of  time.  Jnst 
now,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  our 
progress  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  crab’s 
movement : we  seem  to  be  going  backward.  A 
few  years  ago,  murderers  seldom  escaped  the 
due  penalty  of  their  offenses.  Mayors  were 
men  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  title  of 
Alderman  was  itself  a certificate  of  respecta- 
bility. Judges,  in  the  city,  were  jurists  whose 
opinions  were  quoted  abroad ; to  be  a member 
of  the  New  York  bar  was  proof  of  honesty,  bear- 
ing, and  gentlemanly  instincts.  We  have  been 
changing  all  this  a good  deal  lately ; let  us  hope 
at  last  we  shall  make  some  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  that  we  shall  not  always  present  an  il- 
lustration of  the  failure  of  democracy. 
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COMPENSATION. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AT  THE  TOMB  OP 
WASHINGTON. 

Time  has  Its  sweet  revenge.  The  humblest  wretch 
Who  walks  amid  the  shadows  of  the  earth 
May  wnit  in  patient  bondage,  sure  that  God 
Will  right  him  of  his  wrong,  in  his  good  time. 

E’en  though  a monarch  riveted  his  chain. 

The  world  advances  on  its  course,  and  time 
Must  crowd  within  the  smallest  space  the  hopes. 

The  fears,  the  joys  of  human  life ; that  men 
May  see  within  the  hour  the  sharp  events 
That  once  took  years  to  culminate. 

The  day 

Has  come  when  grasping  kings  muBt  bow  to  commons 

Before  great  Nature’s  forces  all  the  pomp 

Of  art  must  fall.  Man,  roused  from  sleep,  has  learned 

His  right  to  freedom,  and  the  wisest  king 

Is  he  who  gracefully  accords  the  boon 

Before  ’tia  asked. 

The  glorious  day  has  come 
When  startled  History  lays  aside  her  pen, 

And  looks  with  puzzled  eyes  upon  the  scroll 
Where  Time  has  written  down  the  wondrous  acts 
His  changes  brought  about. 

A few  short  yearn 

Have  passed  away  since  at  the  gorgeous  tomb 
Of  France’s  self-made  King  stood  England’s  Queen- 
Stood  with  bent  head  before  the  marble  Bhrine, 

Built  high  and  stately,  by  a people’s  love, 

Over  the  dust  they  had  recalled  with  voice 
Of  strength  from  the  dark,  sterile  rock  whereon 
He  lingered  to  his  death — by  England’s  act. 

Stood  with  bent  head  beside  the  man  within 

Whose  veins  the  same  blood  flowed  as  that  dead  King’s. 

Stood  to  do  silent  homage  to  the  low- 

Born  upstart;  him  who  built  his  throne  upon 

The  necks  of  princes  lacking  that  grand  spell 

Of  power— a nation’s  love.  Stood  England’s  Queen 

Beside  another  upstart,  of  the  self-same  blood. 

And  did  him  homage  for  the  self-same  deeds 
For  which  his  kinsman  died. 

Once  more.— Beside 

A grave  stood  England’s  future  King.  A tomb 
Of  simple  build,  towering  no  marble  shafts 
Into  the  sky ; claiming  no  awe-struck  gaze 
For  gilded  epitaph  and  praise;  nor  yet 
By  long-drawn  tales  of  brilliant  battles  won, 

Through  blood  and  shame,  asking  for  life 
Eternal  in  a nation's  heart. 

Beside 

That  tomb,  where  slept  the  sometime  rebel  chief, 

The  soldier  patriot,  and  pure-hearted  man, 

The  maker  of  a nation ; there,  with  head 
Uncovered,  and  in  silent  awe,  stood  one 
Whose  blood  had  marked  the  rebel  chief  for  death— 
Death  on  the  scaffold — death  by  means  as  vile 
As  ever  dealt  to  malefactor. 

The 

Wild  dirge  rolled  through  the  forest  shade,  and  winds 
Of  autumn  sang  their  music  in  the  boughs. 

The  birds  went  twittering  over  leafy  ground. 

Heeding  not  prince  nor  peer.  No  sign  was  seen 
Upon  the  heavens,  as  of  old,  when  God 
Made  miracles  by  instant  thought;  but  still 
One  high  recording  power  entered  this  work 
Of  Time,  and  with  a soft,  approving  smile, 

Wrote  on  the  record  these  fair  words : 

“Well  done, 

Thou  faithful  servitor  of  God ! Thou  balm- 
Bestower  for  a nation’s  woes;  thou  great 
And  gracious  healer  of  a people’s  wounds — 

These  are  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  sweet  revenge!" 


A FEW  LAST  WORDS. 

A Prince  is  a prize  which  rarely  falls  to  the 
Loungers.  We  must  be  allowed  to  make  the  most 
of  him.  He  has  gone  now.  He  is  at  sea ; but  the 
fact  of  his  visit  remains.  The  scent  of  the  roses 
will  hang  round  it  still.  Besides,  we  weekly 
Loungers  have  only  one  chance  in  seven  days  to 
talk  about  him.  The  daily  Loungers  have  six  in 
the  seven.  And  they  make  the  most  of  them. 

Now  to-day  is  the  tirst  chance  this  Lounger  has 
had  since  the  ball.  The  noise  of  the  events  of  that 
famous  week  will,  of  course,  have  died  out  of  the 
morning  papers,  and  there  is  a suggestion  of  CHd 
Mortality  in  alluding  this  week  to  those  long- 
passed  days.  They  aro  already  mossed  over.  Let 
us  scrape  a little  of  the  moss  away;  let  us  talk  of 
ourselves,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  ths 
crowning  sensation  of  a summer. 


A SUMMER  OF  SENSATIONS. 

New  York  has  seen  many  splendid  sight*  this 
summer.  The  Great  Eastern — the  Japanese— the 
Zouaves — the  Wide-Awake  torches — the  pageant 
of  the  Prince’s  reception — the  Firemen’s  fete — and 
the  Democratic  procession.  All  these  assembled 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  and  the  gen- 
eral good-humor  and  good  conduct  were  not  only 
admirable,  but  they  pointed  a moral. 

Looking  down  upon  that  solid  crowd— and  s* 
solid  a crowd  was  never  witnessed  in  Broadway— 
}’ou  might  have  seen  a half-dozen  policemen,  when 
the  procession  was  expected,  begging  the  people 
to  stand  back  and  make  way.  Of  course  nobody 
was  going  to  begin,  so  you  saw  the  policemen  take 
hold  of  shoulders  and  push  the  owner  back  against 
other  people,  and,  if  there  were  any  actual  resist- 
ance, tapping  the  recusants — first  gently,  then 
stoutly,  and  even  almost  throwing  them  down  in 
the  struggle.  At  any  moment  the  crowd  might 
have  annihilated  all  the  policemen  within  sight. 
Sometimes  a sharp  fight  seemed  imminent,  but  it 
was  avoided,  and  few  positive  arrests  were  made. 

When  the  few  officers  had  fairly  pushed  the 
mass  back  to  the  curb-stone,  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  resolutely  the  people  held  the  line.  T *7 
braced  back  against  the  pressure  from  beluna. 
They  cheered  or  hissed  those  who  passed  along  the 
cleared  street;  and  when  the  officers  ran  to  stop 
some  intruder  from  crossing,  there  was  a general 
good-humored  clapping  and  shouting.  And  they 
stood  in  those  lines  for  nearly  an  hour-long  atte 
the  announced  time  of  the  Prince’s  coming. 

In  no  other  city  of  the  world  could  that  specta- 
cle have  been  seen.  Great  pageants  you  may  see 
every  where,  and  much  more  picturesque  tnau 
ours,  and  great  multitudes  of  people.  But  a » - 
eign  fete,  however  pretty,  is  like  the  walk  of  a «** 
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tie  girl  to  the  Parade-ground  or  to  Union  Square. 
An  adequate  nurse  accompanies  her  to  supervise 
her  behavior.  So  in  all  the  fine  crowds  of  the 
festal  foreigners  there  is  always  an  adequate  armed 
force  to  repress  too  great  exuberance  of  spirits  or 
demonstration.  Now  it  is  profoundly  true  of  us— 
although  we  can’t  give  a ball— that  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  to  law  is  universal  and  supreme.  Our 
crowds  regulate  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  occasional  officer,  who  serves  merely  as  a sym- 
bol of  law.  The  scene  of  Thursday  week  was  pop- 
ular government  in  action.  The  salutatory  of  New 
York  to  the  Prince  was  this : 

“ Young  Sir,  look  around  j*ou.  Here  we  are,  a 
million  people.  The  soldiers  who  surround  you 
are  only  a portion  of  those  same  people  in  uni- 
forms. The  few  policemen  are  emblems  of  their 
obedience  to  law.  This  is  what  we  have  done. 
We  can’t  offer  you  a banquet  so  splendid  as  every 
European  city  will  give  you.  We  can’t  have  a 
ball  without  the  most  absurd  episodes.  We  have 
no  old  buildings,  and  no  new  ones,  that  are  of  any 
particular  interest.  In  historic  tradition,  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  rest  of  it,  we  are  pretty  poor. 
But  this  restless,  busy  people  is  so  individually 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  violent 
changes,  and  we  honor  law  so  truly  that  we  can 
govern  ourselves.  We  keep  the  peace  without  an 
armv  and  with  a ludicrously  small  police — that  is 
what  we  have  done  in  this  country,  Lord  Renfrew, 
and  that  is  what  we  show  you  to-day.  We  wel- 
come you  to  the  spectacle  of  a people  that  can  and 
do  govern  themselves,  without  a lurking  fear  of 
sudden  trouble.” 

Baron  Renfrew  may  not  have  heard  this  wel- 
come, but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  probably  did. 


TRAVELING  INCOG. 

The  oldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  “ the 
heir  of  England,”  as  your  true  loyalist  puts  it,  is 
traveling  in  this  country  with  his  tutor  and  a 
small  party.  The  Prince  travels  incog.,  and  pass- 
es by  the  name  of  Baron  Renfrew.  lie  arrived  in 
New  York,  the  other  day,  strictly  incog.  It  hap- 
pened that  five  thousand  troops  were  parading 
upon  the  Battery,  and  in  order  to  preserve  his  in- 
cognito, Lord  Renfrew  put  on  the  uniform  of  an  En- 
glish Colonel,  and  mounting  a horse,  rode  up  and 
down  the  lines ; so  that  his  presence  was  not  in 
the  least  suspected. 

With  the  same  privacy  he  proceeded  to  a car- 
riage in  which,  oddly  enough,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  happened  to  seat  himself  immediately  after- 
ward, and  the  traveler,  who  does  not  allow  it  to 
leak  out  that  he  is  really  Prince  of  Wales,  had  the 
pleasure  of  watching,  unperceived  and  unsuspect- 
ed, the  habits  of  the  people.  As  qsual,  the  street 
was  solid  with  human  beings,  and  the  fair  ladies  of 
the  metropolis  were  seated  at  every  possible  place, 
at  every  visible  window.  The  people  were  also 
engaged  in  their  accustomed  recreation  of  sitting 
in  chairs  upon  extremely  narrow  ledges  over  door- 
ways; boys  were  curling  over  the  stone  scroll- 
work ; and  groups  were  gathered  upon  the  roof, 
in  the  usual  way,  to  stare  straight  down  into  the 
street. 

Stopping  at  the  City  Hall — but  still  entirely  un- 
suspected— he  slyly  saw  the  soldiers  march  by ; 
and  then  stepping  into  his  carriage,  he  slipped  up 
Broadway  between  the  military  lines — no  one  hav- 
ing the  least  idea  that  the  incognito  traveler  was 
the  next  sovereign  of  England.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  gaining  his  hotel  he  went  about  the  city, 
unmolested,  and  with  the  same  privacy.  On  Sun- 
day morning  he  went  to  church,  and  nobody  knew 
it.  Had  the  incognito  been  lifted  in  the  least,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  a crowd,  and 
the  future  Head  of  the  Church  might  have  been 
treated  in  old  Trinity  like  a “ What  is  it.”  It  is 
also  possible — for  such  things  have  been  known — 
that  the  preacher  would  have  called  the  visit  of  a 
young  man  to  a church,  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ing God,  “ an  august  occasion.”  But  happily  for 
decency  and  gravity,  the  incognito  under  which  the 
Prince  travels  prevented  all  these  things ; and  he 
left  the  city  without  his  presence  having  been  sus- 
pected. 


KEEPING  THE  BALL  IN  MOTION. 

Of  course  all  the  Loungers  have  but  one  topic 
bow;  and  some  of  them  may  have  a particular 
curiosity.  Some  of  them  are  perhaps  wondering 
“ what  does  that  party  of  English  gentlemen  think 
of  New  York  and  its  doings  for  the  Prince?”  In 
public  nothing  could  surpass  their  politeness. 
They  bowed  and  smiled  in  the  right  places.  They 
were  patiently  taken  hither  and  thither.  They 
kept  their  eyes  open,  and  their  minds,  too,  doubt- 
less ; and  while  the  Prince  was  amused,  his  com- 
panions doubtless  thought  busily  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Of  course,  as  free  and  independent  Americans, 
we  don’t  care  what  they  thought.  We  never  care 
what  English  people  think  of  us.  We  didn’t  care 
for  Mr.  Fiedler,  nor  Mrs.  Trollope,  nor  Captain 
Hall,  nor  Marryatt,  nor  Dickens  ; not  a bit  of  it. 
If  they  chose  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  blast 
their  eyes ! what  was  it  to  us  ? And  if  any  body 
else  chooses  to  come  and  have  his  opinions  and  his 
absurd  prejudices,  and  make  himself  or  themselves 
fools  also,  who  cares  ? what  is  it  to  us  ? We  know 
what  we  are.  We  know  that  all  other  nations  are 
bloated  aristocrats  and  puling  slaves,  (ind  that  we 
are  the  only  really  intelligent,  prosperous,  great, 
and  permanent  people. 

Of  course  we  do.  Then  why  do  we  always 
wonder  what  these  effete  people  think  of  us  ? Sup- 
pose now,  we  could  have  invisibly  sat  down  at 
table  with  the  company  of  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied the  Prince — the  morning  after  the  ball,  say 
--and  what  should  we  have  probably  heard  ? Per- 
haps the  least  little  bit  of  a laugh.  Why  not  ? 
The  metropolis  of  the  New  World  had  bent  all  its 
Wealth  and  genius  to  give  a ball,  and  it  couldn’t 
wake  a floor  strong  enough  to  support  the  people. 
It  couldn’t  hold  itself  from  crowding  its  guest  so 
that  he  had  to  be  roped  in.  Don’t  you  think  those 
gentlemen  had  a right  to  ^ fry 


The  truth  is,  that  we  have  done  as  young  people 
are  very  apt  to  do.  We  have  utterly  mistaken 
ourselves.  We  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  a 
Prince  when  we  get  him.  It  certainly  is  no  fault 
of  ours ; but  when  we  try  to  be  courteous  we  are  a 
little  ridiculous.  Why  was  there  a ball  at  all? 
The  people  of  New  York  received  him  by  a pageant 
whose  moral  magnificence  was  incomparable.  Ex- 
cept for  the  foolish  delay  it  would  have  been  un- 
surpassed as  a spectacle,  not  by  reason  of  the  deco- 
rations and  military  display,  but  of  the  million  of 
human  beings  regulating  themselves.  It  was  a 
spectacle  of  incalculable  significance  to  each  of 
those  English  gentlemen  and  noblemen.  It  was 
simple,  unique  and  impressive.  When  that  was 
over,  he  might  have  readily  devoted  his  time  to 
seeing  the  separate  lions  of  the  town.  And  if  any 
person  had  given  him  a ball,  and  he  had  gone  and 
danced,  like  other  young  men,  he  would  have  had 
that  amusement  of  which  he  is  so  fond. 

But  why  should  four  hundred  people  give  him 
a ball  ? Do  you  say  he  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  private  ball?  Why  not?  The  ball  at  the 
Academy  was  not  a public  ball — and  why  might 
he  not  have  gone  to  dance  at  General  Scott’s  in  the 
evening  as  well  as  call  upon  him  in  the  morning  to 
lunch  ? If  the  Academy  fete  had  been  given  by 
the  city  or  the  State,  it  would  have  been  different. 
But  it  was  a private  ball  given  by  private  citizens 
in  which  the  Prince  was  treated  half  as  a Prince 
and  half  not ; and  the  moral  is,  that  four  hundred 
people  may  do  capitally  as  individuals  what  they 
can  not  do  well  as  a body.  It  was  kind  to  ask 
him.  It  was  kind  in  him  to  accept.  There  was 
no  reason  that  it  should  not  have  been  a very  pret- 
ty festival,  except  that  we  didn’t  know  how  to  do 
it.  We  fully  meant  that  it  should  be  memorable 
and  beautiful,  but  it  has  turned  out  a little  ludi- 
crous and  wearisome.  Nobody  is  to  blame  except 
the  builder  and  the  computer  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  could  comfortably  move  about  upon  the 
floor.  The  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  affair  have 
worked  most  zealously.  They  have  had  a terrible 
botheration,  and  now  that  it  is  over  they  have 
more  curses  than  compliments.  It  is  a very  hard 
case.  It  is  a great  pity  the  ball  was  undertaken. 
We  must  all  bravely  call  it  a failure,  and  resolve 
not  to  do  so  again. 


CHAMPIONSHIP. 

11  Dear  Lounger,— Don’t  you  think  Mr.  Morphy  ought 
to  have  played  with  Mr.  Paulsen  ?" 

Certainly  not,  if  he  did  not  wish  to : why  should 
he  ? Mr.  Morphy  is  a gentleman  who  has  a genius 
for  the  game  of  chess.  His  play  excites  the  ad- 
miration and  wonder  of  the  intelligent  world.  He 
goes  to  Europe,  and  meets  the  famous  chess  cham- 
pions and  vanquishes  them.  His  success  makes 
him  most  famous  of  all.  Then  he  returns,  is  filed, 
and  behaves  finely  under  it,  and  settles  into  private 
life  like  any  other  gentleman.  Of  course  he  re- 
tains his  interest  in  the  game,  and  frequents  its 
clubs,  and  tries  his  power  with  opponents.  He 
is  confessedly  the  chess  champion  of  the  world. 
But  the  chess  world  is  not  the  fistic.  He  does  not 
hold  himself  ready  to  do  battle  against  all  comers. 
If  that  be  the  condition  of  championship,  you  may 
have  the  belt.  I will  play,  he  says,  upon  such 
conditions  and  under  such  circumstances  as  I 
choose.  Mr.  Paulsen's  challenge  was  courteous. 
Mr.  Morphy’s  reply  was  not  less  so.  If  Mr.  Paul- 
sen will  not  meet  his  friend  except  upon  equal 
terms  it  is  a proof  of  his  confidence  in  his  skill.  If 
Mr.  Morphy  declines  to  play  with  apy  one  except 
against  odds,  who  will  complain  ? 


CIVIC  FEUDS. 

The  jealousies  and  battles  of  the  old  Italian 
cities,  of  Florence  and  Venice  and  Genoa  and  Pisa, 
make  an  exciting  and  brilliant  chapter  of  history. 
The  jealousies  and  battles  of  the  new  American 
cities  make  a ludicrous  chapter.  The  Orange  dif- 
ficulties were  not  the  only  ones  engendered  by  the 
Prince’s  visit.  Other  old  quarrels,  always  latent, 
have  been  evoked  nearer  home.  Philadelphia  sneers 
at  New  York.  Boston  scolds.  A letter  gravel}' 
printed  in  a Boston  paper  says  that  the  Prince  was 
black  and  blue  from  the  pinching  he  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  of  New  York ! Philadelphia 
points  proudly  to  her  successful  opera  evening, 
w'hen  the  little  Patti  soared  to  new  sweetness  of 
song,  and  the  rumpled  plumes  of  the  primo  chant- 
icleer of  the  Academy  (how  clearly  he  does  chant !) 
were  smoothed.  New  York  listens  and  smiles  su- 
premely, back  again.  Mr.  Moncane  said  that  the 
Prince  never  should  be  King.  But  New  York  is 
confessed  Queen.  She  may  be  a wretched  one,  but 
she  cau  not  be  deposed.  She  is  enthroned,  and  al- 
though Philadelphia  should  claim  that  she  is  more 
regal,  and  Boston  that  she  is  more  courtly — here, 
meanwhile,  sits  New  York  in  the  seat  of  power,  and 
the  world  and  the  country  acknowledge  her  su- 
premacy. 

There  is  a childish  bitterness  in  this  municipal 
warfare  which  is  extremely  droll,  because  the  gen- 
eral perception  has  awarded  to  each  of  these  cities 
its  peculiar  character.  They  are  all  three  rich  and 
flourishing.  They  have  all  essentially  the  same 
structure  of  society  ; and  each  has  in  some  degree 
the  characteristics  of  all.  But  Boston  is  distinctive- 
ly intellectual,  New  York  commercial,  and  Phila- 
delphia aristocratic  and  fashionable.  New  York  is 
the  most  amusing,  Boston  the  most  inspiring,  and 
Philadelphia  the  most  commonplace.  Boston  is 
satisfied  to  be  the  hub  of  the  universe,  New  York 
shows  her  schedule  of  property,  and  Philadelphia 
points  to  the  republican  court  of  the  Revolution. 

What  can  be  done  ? The  papers  fire  away  at 
each  other.  The  New  Yorker  asks,  with  a toss  of 
the  head,  whether  all  Boston  girls  read  Greek  before 
breakfast ; the  Philadelphian  looks  askance  at  the 
equipage  of  beef,  broadcloth,  and  molasses ; and  the 
Bostonian  curls  the  lip  a little  as  she  surveys  the 
two. 

New  York  pats  the  little  province  of  Boston  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  Boston  remembers  the  little  city 
of  a Greek  state.  New  York  asks  Philadelphia 


whether  she  is  seated  at  the  very  sources  of  the 
Delaware,  and  Philadelphia  remembers  London, 
Paris,  and  Rome,  and  deigns  no  answer.  Then 
Boston  and  l'hiladelphia  contemptuously  demand 
why  New  York  should  pinch  a poor  Prince  black 
and  blue. 

Alas ! it  is  a feud  without  an  end.  It  is  peren- 
nial. In  the  happy  absence  of  a great  enmity  we 
cultivate  our  little  jealousies.  And  if  the  cities 
take  comfort  in  it,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  mutual 
enjoyment  let  them  continue.  It  is  an  easy  wit 
that  calls  Boston  a village,  and  Philadelphia  pro- 
vincial, and  New  York  parvenu.  A parvenu  Queen. 
Hear  that,  Newport ! Saratoga ! Washington ! New 
Orleans!  New  York  parvenu!  Do  you  believe 
H.R.1I.  thought  so  ? Do  you  think  Newcastle 
thought  so?  Do  you  think  any  of  the  guests,  who 
didn’t  go  through  the  floor,  thought  so  ? Do  you 
suppose  the  immortal  Four  Hundred  thought  so  ? 
And  echo  distinctly  answers,  of  course  not. 


THE  BLESSING  OF  ST.  MARTIN. 

Last  year  the  great  question  of  the  exact  sea- 
son of  the  Indian  summer  was  settled  by  the  note 
of  the  Lounger’s  friend  at  Nightingale  House.  It 
is  the  summer  of  Saint  Martin,  and  is  gathered 
about  his  day.  It  is  a kind  of  bouquet  of  days 
of  St.  Martin,  rich,  clustering,  fragrant,  and  splen- 
did. Only  let  us  agree  also  that  Saint  Martin’s 
day  has  a long  dawning.  These  golden  mists; 
the  yellow  morning  haze ; the  inexpressibly  soft 
touch  of  the  air  at  noon ; the  ripe  hill-sides ; the 
gorgeous  valleys ; and  the  moist,  sweetly-rank  odor 
in  the  smoky  air — all  these  prelude  the  pageant  of 
that  last  look  of  summer. 

St.  Martin  fully  appears  in  the  early  days  of 
November.  The  landscape  has  already  clothed 
itself  in  its  festal  garments.  By  that  time  the 
gold  is  very  golden — the  sunshine  strikes  through 
the  thin  yellow  leaf — the  maples  are  in  crimson 
court  dress — the  hickories  and  nut  trees  are  yel- 
low— the  woods  strew  leafy  gems  and  bright  as- 
ters, and  Saint  Martin  passes  through  the  year 
more  royally  attended  even  than  the  Prince.  Si- 
lent he  comes  and  goes.  The  pomp  fades ; the 
leaves  shrivel — at  last  the  trees  stand  bare.  But 
they  remember  the  saintly  benediction.  Yes, 
though  the  despairing  poet,  pining  for  the  south, 
sang, 

“In  a drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree! 

Thy  branches  ne’er  remember 
Their  green  felicity," 

they  do  remember.  They  sing  of  it  when  the 
struggle  with  the  winter  winds  is  relaxed.  And, 
by-and-by,  when  the  crocuses  and  the  early  vio- 
lets brave  the  sleet  of  March  and  the  sting  of  April, 
the  trees,  still  warm,  at  their  hearts  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Saint  Martin,  begin  to  smile  again  with 
leaves  and  blossoms. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Francis  Himself  Again — Though  the  King  of  Naples 
is  at  present  without  a kingdom,  still  he  can  not  refrain, 
so  strong  has  the  habit  become  a part  of  his  nature,  from 
condemning  his  subjects,  even  at  the  very  moment  that 
ho  is  left  without  any  subjects  to  condemn.  The  following 
is  the  sentence  he  has  passed  upon  them:  “The  conduct 
of  the  Neapolitans  is  positively  revolting." 


THE  CUP  OF  MISERY. 

We  read  in  the  Italian  correspondence  the  following  dis- 
tressing fact: 

“There  has  been  an  insurrection  in  Todi.” 

We  suppose  such  an  insurrection  was  stirred  up  with  a 
spoon?  We  should  recommend  that  an  Irishman  or  a 
Scotchman  be  sent  over  to  quell  this  insurrection,  for 
they’re  the  boys  for  putting  down  Todi  {.Toddy). 


Pretty,  nr  not  True — A poetical  Young  Lady,  who 
has  just  come  out,  calls  “Dreams  the  best  oculists  in  the 
world,  for  do  they  not  give  eyes  • ven  to  the  blind?’’ 


EXTREMELY  SHELL-FISH. 

We  beg  to  present  the  reader  with  the  two  following  lat- 
est novelties  in  the  way  of  autumnal  conundrums : 

1.  Why  have  lobsters  no  feeders  ? — Because  they  have 
antennae  {haven't  any). 

2.  Why  is  a supplementary  plate  of  crabs  like  the  Alien 
Act — Because  it  contains  an  extradition  clause  {an  extra 
dish  and  claws). 

If  the  too  indulgent  reader  were  to  try  for  a thousand 
years,  he  would  never  be  able  to  beat  the  above  in  badness. 


llow  to  keep  one’s  Memory  Green Surround  it  with 

plenty  of  bays.  


An  Irish  post-boy  having  driven  a gentleman  a long 
stage  during  torrents  of  rain,  the  gentleman  civilly  said 
to  him,  “ Are  you  not  very  wet  ?" 

“ Arralx!  I don’t  care  about  being  very  wet;  but,  plase 
your  honor,  I’m  very  dry." 

A Yarmouth  maltster  hired  an  Irishman,  “a  green 
hand,"  to  assist  in  loading  his  sloop  with  malt.  Just  as 
the  vessel  was  about  to  set  sail  the  Irishman,  who  was 
jingling  the  price  of  his  day’s  work  in  his  pocket,  cried 
out  from  the  quay,  “ Captain ! I lost  your  shovel  over- 
board ; but  I cut  a big  notch  on  the  rail  fence  round  the 
starn,  right  over  the  spot  where  it  went  down ; so  you’ll 
find  it  when  you  come  back.” 


It  is  no  use  whatever,  as  is  often  supposed  (says  Buck- 
land,  in  his  “ Curiosities  of  Natural  History”),  to  split  the 
tongues  of  magpies  in  order  to  give  them  facility  of 
speech.  It  is  cruel  work,  and  does  no  good.  Magpies 
can  talk  sometimes  even  better  than  men.  I was  told  of 
a conceited  young  gentleman,  who  naturally  stammered, 
going  up  lo  a working  man  who  owned  a magpie,  and 
after  rattling  the  bars  of  the  cage  with  his  gold-headed 
cane,  he  said, 

“ My  man,  can  y-o-u-r  mag-mag-mag-pie  t-t-t-alk?" 

“ Yes,"  said  the  man,  “ a precious  deal  better  than  you 
can,  or  I would  wring  his  neck  on  the  spot.” 


A gentleman  residing  in  a village  not  many  miles  from 
Exeter,  finding  that  the  diminution  of  his  wood-pile  con- 
tinued after  his  fires  were  out,  lay  awake  one  night  in  or- 
der to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  clew  to  the  mystery.  At 
an  hour  when  “ all  honest  folks  should  be  in  bed,"  hear- 
ing an  operator  at  work  in  the  yard,  he  cautiously  raised 
his  chamber  window,  and  saw  a lazy  neighbor  endeavor- 
ing to  get  a large  log  into  his  wheel-barrow. 

“You’re  a pretty  fellow,”  said  the  owner,  “to  come 
here  and  steal  my  wood  while  I sleep." 

“Yes,”  replied  the  thief,  “and  I suppose  you  would 
stay  up  there  and  see  mo  break  my  back  with  lifting  be- 
fore you’d  offer  to  come  and  help  me !" 

A footman,  proud  of  his  grammar,  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room  a Mr.  Foote  and  his  two  daughters,  with 
this  introduction : “ Mr.  Foote  and  the  two  Misap«  Feet." 


Tit  for  Tat.— A young  lady  lately  asked  a gentleman 
the  meaning  of  the  word  surrogate,  and  the  gentleman 
explained  it  to  her  as  “a  gate  through  which  parties 
have  to  get  married.”  “ Then  I imagine,”  said  the  lady, 
“ that  it  is  a corruption  of  sorrow-gate  ?’’  “ You  are 
right,  Miss,”  replied  her  informer,  “ as  woman  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  woe  to  man.” 


Why  are  soldiers  apt  to  be  tired  in  the  month  of  April? 
— Because  they  have  just  gone  through  a march. 


If  the  speculator  misses  his  aim,  every  body  cries  out, 
“He’s  a fool,"  and  sometimes,  “He’s  a rogue."  If  he 
succeeds,  they  besiege  his  door,  and  demand  his  daughter 
in  marriage. 


The  man  who  minds  his  own  business  was  in  Littleton 
the  other  day,  but  left  immediately,  he  felt  so  lonesome. 


Many  persons  admire  the  lightning.  It  is  very  grand 
and  very  beautiful,  but  we  were  never  personally  struck 
by  it. 


Gentlest  of  her  Sex.  “What  did  you  say  was  the 
principle  of  the  stereoscope  ?" 

Alfred.  “ Why,  it  makes  two  people  into  one.” 

Best  and  Brightest  {innocently).  “ What  a delightful 
invention  1" 


Lord  Townsend’s  butler,  in  preparing  the  cloth  for  a 
choice  festival,  was  unlucky  enough  to  break  a dozen  ef 
china  plates,  of  a rare  and  beautiful  pattern.  “ You  block- 
head,” cries  his  lordship,  meeting  him  presently  after,  with 

another  dozen  in  his  hand,  “how  did  you  do  it  ?" “ LTpon 

my  soul,  my  lord,  they  happened  to  fall  just  so,"  replied  the 
fellow,  and  instantly  dashed  them  also  upon  the  marble 
hearth  into  a thousand  pieces. 

Titles  foe  “ Sham  Books.”— When  the  Comic  Annual 
first  came  out,  the  author  forwarded  a copy  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  and  in  his  letter  of  thanks  the  Duke  asked 
Hood  if  he  could  furnish  him  with  some  titles  for  a door  of 
sham  books.  Hood  seemed  to  enjoy  the  task,  and  sent  offj 
two  batches.  The  following  are  among  the  best  of  the  titles 
sent:  “Boyle  on  Steam;"  “Rules  for  Punctuation,  by  a 
thorough-bred  Pointer;”  “Annual  Parliaments,  a Plea  for 
Short  Commons ;”  “Lamb's  Recollections  of  Suet;"  “The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  with  Bramah's  Notes ;"  “ Peel  on  Bell’s 
System;"  “Cursory  Remarks. on  Swearing;’’  “Barrow  on 
the  Common  Weal;"  “In-i-go  on  Secret  Entrances;’’  and 
“ Recollections  of  Bannister,  by  Lord  Stair." 


‘ 1 Clara,"  said  Charles,  “did  poor  little  Carlo  have  a pink 
ribbon  round  his  neck  when  you  lost  him?" — “Yes,  yes, 
the  little  dear,”  replied  Clara.  “Have  you  seen  him  ?’’— 
“No,  not  exactly;  but  here's  a piece  of  pink  ribbon  in  the 
sausage.” 


What  kind  of  a pencil  did  Britannia  use  when  she  ruled 
the  waves  ? 


A lover  may  imagine  himself  discarded  when  he  sees  an- 
other man’s  name  on  the  wedding-cards.  His  natural  ex- 
clamation will  be,  “What's  amiss?” 


If  a young  lady  has  a pain  in  her  side,  can  she  relieve  it 
by  wearing  a sash  t 


What  is  a Mother-in-Law? — The  mother-in-law  is  the 
person  in  the  household  who  attends  to  the  preserves  and 
the  pickles,  and  sees  that  the  matrimonial  jars  are  put  care- 
fully away,  to  be  opened  as  they  are  wanted. 


The  Progress  of  Civilization.— “In  my  time,  Miss," 
said  a stern  aunt,  “ the  men  looked  at  the  women’s  faces 
instead  of  their  ankles!" — “Ah!  bqt  my  dear  aunt,”  re- 
torted the  young  lady,  “you  see  the  world  has  improved, 
and  is  more  civilized  than  it  used  to  be.  It  looks  more  te 
the  under-standing.” 


Butchers'  Chips.—  A young  man  sitting  on  a gate, 
whom  I complimented  on  his  happy  looks  and  proof  that 
work  agreed  with  him,  answered,  laughing,  “ 'Tis  some’at 
besides  work;  I eats  a few  butchers’  chips  every  week; 
them’s  the  things  for  looking  happy  on.” 


A man,  on  being  upbraided  for  his  cowardice,  said  he 
had  as  bold  a heart  as  any  one,  but  his  cowardly  legs  ran 
away  with  him! 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  the  “height  of  ambition" 
is,  but  we  have  seen  many  fussy  little  specimens  of  it  not 
more  than  five  feet  high. 


A lady,  in  reply  to  some  guests  who  praised  the  mutton 
on  her  table,  said,  “Oh  yes,  my  husband  always  buys 
the  best;  he  is  a great  epicac." 


“ Daw kter,”  said  an  exquisite  the  other  day,  “I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  I can  put  into  my  head  to  make  it 
right.” 

“ It  wants  nothing  but  brains,"  said  the  physician. 


Anamboo,  an  African  prince,  visiting  England,  received 
so  many  attentions  from  a celebrated  belle  of  London, 
that,  in  a moment  of  tenderness,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
laying  his  hands  on  his  heart,  and  exclaiming,  “Oh! 
Madam,  if  Heaven  had  only  made  you  anegress,  you  would 
have  been  irresistible !" 


At  a public  “tea-party,"  recently  held  in  one  of  our 
country  towns,  where  “ sentiments”  were  in  order,  a timid 
bachelor  was  bold  enough  to  remind  the  ladies  that  leap- 
year  was  upon  them  by  offering  the  following : 

“ Three  long,  weary  years  have  I waited  for  this : 

Now,  if  you’ll  pop  the  question,  I’ll  surely  say  yes.” 

To  which  a lady  promptly  responded  as  follows : 

“ Tlie  man  without  courage  to  do  his  own  wooing, 

May  do  his  own  washing,  and  baking,  and  sewing." 

Some  person  whom  Quin  had  offended  met  him  one  day 
in  the  street,  and  stopped  him. 

“Mr.  Quin,"  said  he,  “I — I— I understand  that  you 
have  been  taking  away  my  name.” 

“What  have  I said,  Sir?" 

“ You— you— you  called  me  a scoundrel.  Sir." 

“Oh,  then,  keep  your  name,  Sir,"  replied  Quin,  and 
walked  on. 


He  is  a first-rate  collector  who  can,  upon  all  occasions, 
collect  his  wits. 

Why  is  a tooth  drawn  like  a thing  forgotten  ? — It  is  out 
of  the  head. 


A good  way  to  light  some  cities  with  gas  would  be  to  set 
fire  to  their  editors. 


•To  get  up  the  “ Conflict  of  Ages,"  ask  two  rival  beauties 
how  old  they  are. 


This  life’s  contradictions  are  many.  Salt-water  gives 
us  fresh  fish,  and  hot  words  produce  a coolness. 


Some  malicious  persons  assert  that  the  letters  M.D., 
which  are  placed  after  physicians’  names,  signify  “ Mon- 
ey Down.” 


In  a committee  of  ladies  we  have  no  doubt  but  whatever 
is  voted  on  is  always  carried  by  a handsome  majority. 


A singular  warning  to  our  fashionable  exquisites— so 
large  a number  of  whom  consider  a defective  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  letter  “ r"  the  best  “ pwoof  of  awistocwatic 
bweeding" — has  recently  been  afforded  by  an  action 
brought  against  one  of  the  species  for  libeling  a highly 
respectable  medical  practitioner  residing  in  a country 
town.  Wishing  to  recommend  the  doctor  in  question, 
and  employing  the  elegant  slang  so  much  in  vogue  among 
his  class,  he  said  that  “ Mr.  So-and-so  was  the  crack  doc- 
tor of  the  place.”  Unfortunately,  however,  his  peculiar- 
ly distingue  pronunciation  of  the  “r"  made  the  speech 
sound  so  very  like  “ the  quack  doctor  of  the  place,”  that 
an  action  for  damages  was  the  only  course  left  open  to 
the  doctor  by  which  to  vindicate  his  professional  reputa- 
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May’s  father  trembled  as  he  said, 

“Take  her,  a trusting  wife, 

And  cherish  one  whose  love  has  thrown 
A glory  round  my  life.” 

Some  days  beside  a lonely  mere 
(Lured  by  the  waterfall), 

And  then  wo  settled  at  the  Grange, 

For  Alan  took  the  Hall: 

How  swift  the  lustres  pass’d  along, 
Sweet  heart,  with  love  and  you, 

For  if  the  sky  was  sometimes  dark, 
There  came  a break  of  blue. 


first  love. 

She  was  the  first,  the  only  star 
That  shone  upon  my  life, 

The  summer  of  my  days  had  set 
Before  I called  her  wife ; 

The  leaves  have  fallen  twenty  times 
Beneath  our  trysting  tree, 

Since  the  ringers  shook  the  rafters 
In  the  belfry  by  the  sea. 

The  pulses  of  my  heart  beat  slow, 

With  calm,  unflutter’d  stroke, 

Till  with  a party  from  the  Grange 
I picnick’d  at  the  Oak ; 

A stranger  to  our  Forest  ways, 

She  came  with  Alan’s  bride, 

One  glance — I knew  my  love  was  come- 
The  old  indifference  died. 


And  ever,  as  the  year  winds  round, 
And  brings  the  longest  day, 

We  gather  at  the  Forest  Oak, 
Where  first  I met  my  May ; 
Look,  Alan’s  boy  and  our  May-bud 
Are  coming  down  the  “ride,” 
Perhaps  before  another  June 
There  ’ll  be  another  bride. 


The  park,  a summer’s  walk  across, 
Was  famous  in  the  shire; 

The  porter  at  the  crested  gates 
Grew  rich  and  blessed  the  Squire ; 
I show’d  the  glade  where  ballads  say 
The  King  met  Robin  Hood, 

I took  her  where,  as  boys,  we  cropp’d 
Wild  strawberries  in  the  wood. 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A.  LIFE’S  ROMANCE. 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OP  “CHARLES  o'M  ALLEY,'  ’ ‘ 1 HARRY  LORREQUER,’ 


The  gardens  and  the  orange-trees, 

The  swans  Tipon  the  lake, 

The  gazing  stags  among  the  fern, 

The  pheasants  in  the  brake  : 

These  sumptuous  signs  of  wealthy  state 
She  saw  with  sweet  surprise, 

And  I new  light  was  on  them  all, 

Seen  with  a lover’s  eyes. 


■1  HAD  PRACTICED  THIS  EXPLANATION  AS  I DRESSED  IN  THE  MORNING. 


sentative  lodged  so  splendidly.  With  all  the 
tax-payer’s  sentiment  in  my  heart,  I rejoiced  to 
think  that  he  who  personated  the  nation  should, 
in  all  his  belongings,  typify  the  wealth,  the  style, 
and  the  grandeur  of  England,  and  in  the  ardor 
of  this  enthusiasm  I hastened  back  to  the  inn 
for  the  dispatch-bag. 

Armed  with  this,  and  a card,  I soon  presented 
myself  at  the  door.  On  the  card  I had  written, 
“ Mr.  Pottinger  presents  his  respectful  compli- 
ments, and  requests  his  excellency  will  favor 
him  with  an  audience  of  a few  minutes  for  an 
explanation.” 

I had  made  up  my  mind  to  state  that  my 
servant,  in  removing  my  smaller  luggage  from 
the  train,  had  accidentally  carried  off  this  For- 
eign Office  bag,  which,  though  at  considerable 
inconvenience,  I had  traveled  much  out  of  my 
way  to  restore  in  person.  I had  practiced  this 
explanation  as  I dressed  in  the  morning,  I had 
twice  rehearsed  it  to  an  orange-tree  in  the 
garden,  before  which  I had  bowed  till  my  back 
ached,  and  I fancied  myself  perfect  in  my  part. 
It  would,  I confess,  have  been  a great  relief  to 
me  to  have  had  only  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  great  personage  before  whom  I was  about 
to  present  myself,  to  have  known  was  he  short 
or  tall,  young  or  old,  solemn  or  easy-mannered, 
had  he  a loud  voice  and  an  imperious  tone,  or 
was  he  of  the  soft  and  silky  order  of  his  craft. 
I’d  have  willingly  entertained  his  “gentleman” 
at  a moderate  repast  for  some  information  on 
these  points ; but  there  was  no  time  for  the  in- 
quiry, and  so  I rang  boldly  at  the  bell.  The 
door  opened  of  itself  at  the  summons,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a large  hall  with  a plaster  cast 
of  the  Laocoon,  and  nothing  else.  I tried  sev- 
eral of  the  doors  on  either  side,  but  they  were 
all  locked.  A very  handsome  and  spacious 
stair  of  white  marble  led  up  from  the  middle  of 
the  hall ; but  I hesitated  about  venturing  to  as- 
cend this,  and  once  more  repaired  to  the  bell 
outside,  and  repeated  my  summons.  The  loud 
clang  re-echoed  through  the  arched  hall,  the 
open  door  gave  a responsive  shake,  and  that 
was  all.  No  one  came ; every  thing  was  still 
as  before.  I was  rather  chagrined  at  this.  The 
personal  inconvenience  was  less  offensive  than 
the  feeling  how  foreigners  would  comment  on 
such  want  of  propriety,  what  censures  they  would 
pass  on  such  an  ill-arranged  household.  I rang 
again,  this  time  with  an  energy  that  made  the 
door  strike  some  of  the  plaster  from  the  wall, 
and,  with  a noise  like  cannon,  “What  the  hang- 
man”— I am  translating — “is  all  this?”  cried  a 
voice  thick  with  passion ; and  on  looking  up  I 
saw  a rather  elderly  man,  with  a quantity  of 
curly  yellow  hair,  frowning  savagely  on  me  from 
the  balcony  over  the  stair.  He  made  no  sign 
of  coming  down,  but  gazed  sternly  at  me  from 
his  eminence. 

“Can  I see  his  excellency  the  minister?” 
said  I,  with  dignity. 

“ Not  if  you  stop  down  there ; not  if  you  con- 
tinue to  ring  the  bell  like  an  alarm  for  fire ; not 
if  you  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  come  up  stairs.” 

I slowly  began  the  ascent  at  these  words,  pon- 
dering what  sort  of  a master  such  a man  must 
needs  have.  As  I gained  the  top  I found  my- 
self in  front  of  a very  short,  very  fat  man,  dressed 
in  a suit  of  striped  gingham,  like  an  over  pleth- 
oric zebra,  and  wheezing  painfully,  in  part  from 
asthma,  in  part  from  agitation.  He  began 
again : 

“What  the  hangman  do  you  mean  by  such 
a row  ? Have  you  no  manners,  no  education  ? 
Where  were  you  brought  up  that  you  enter  a 
dwelling-house  like  a city  in  storm  ?” 

“ Who  is  this  insolent  creature  that  dares  to 
address  me  in  this  wise  ? What  ignorant  me- 
nial can  have  so  far  forgotten  my  rank  and  his 
insignificance  ?” 

“ Til  tell  you  all  that  presently,”  said  he ; 
“ there’s  his  excellency’s  bell.”  And  he  bustled 
away,  as  fast  as  his  unwieldy  size  would  permit, 
to  his  master’s  room. 

I was  outraged  and  indignant.  There  was  I, 
Potts — no,  Pottinger — Algernon  Sydney  Pottin- 
ger— on  my  way  to  Italy  and  Greece,  turning 
from  my  direct  road  to  consign  with  safety  a 
dispatch-bag  which  many  a less  conscientious 
man  would  have  chucked  out  of  his  carriage 
window  and  forgotten — there  I stood  to  be  in- 
sulted by  a miserable  stone-polishing,  floor- 


scrubbing, carpet-twigging  Hausknecht!  Was 
this  to  be  borne?  was  it  to  be  endured?  Was 
a man  of  station,  family,  and  attainments  to  be 
the  object  of  such  indignity  ?” 

Just  as  I had  uttered  this  speech  aloud  a very 
gentle  voice  addressed  me,  saying : 

“Perhaps  I can  assist  you?  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  say  what  you  want  ?” 

I started  suddenly,  looked  up,  and  whom 
should  I see  before  me  but  that  Miss  Herbert, 
the  beautiful  girl  in  deep  mourning  that  I had 
met  at  Milford,  and  who  now,  in  the  same  pale 
loveliness,  turned  on  me  a look  of  kind  and 
gentle  meaning. 

“Do  you  remember  me?”  said  I,  eagerly. 
“ Do  you  remember  the  traveler — a pale  young 
man,  with  a Glengary  cap  and  a plaid  overcoat 
— who  met  you  at  Milford?” 

“Perfectly,”  said  she,  with  a slight  twitch 
about  the  mouth  like  a struggle  against  a smile. 
“ Will  you  allow  me  to  repay  you  now  for  your 
politeness  then  ? Do  you  wish  to  see  his  ex- 
cellency?” 

I’m  not  very  sure  what  it  was  I replied,  but  I 
know  well  what  was  passing  through  my  head. 
If  my  thoughts  could  have  spoken  it  would  have 
been  in  this  wise  : 

“ Angel  of  loveliness,  I don’t  care  a brass 
farthing  for  his  excellency.  It  is  not  a matter 
of  the  slightest  moment  to  me  if  I ever  set  eyes 
on  him.  Let  me  but  speak  to  you — tell  you 
the  deep  impression  you  have  made  upon  my 
heart ; how,  in  my  ardor  to  serve  you,  I have 
already  been  involved  in  an  altercation  that 
might  have  cost  me  my  life ; how  I still  treas- 
ure up  the  few  minutes  I passed  beside  you  as 
the  Elysian  dream  of  all  my  life — ” 

“ I am  certain,  Sir,”  broke  she  in,  while  I 
spoke — I repeat,  I know  not  what — “T  am  cer- 
tain, Sir,  that  you  never  came  here  to  mention 
all  this  to  his  excellency.” 

There  was  a severe  gravity  in  the  way  that 
she  said  these  words  that  recalled  me  to  myself, 
but  not  to  any  consciousness  of  what  I had  been 
saying ; and  so,  in  my  utter  discomfiture,  I blun- 
dered out  something  about  the  lost  dispatches 
and  the  cause  of  my  coming. 

“If  you’ll  wait  a moment  here,”  said  she, 
opening  a door  into  a neatly  furnished  room, 
“ his  excellency  shall  hear  of  your  wish  to  see 
him.”  And  before  I could  answer  she  was 
gone. 

I was  now  alone,  but  in  what  wild  perplexity 
and  anxiety ! How  came  she  here  ? What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  her  presence  in  this 
place  ? The  minister  was  an  unmarried  man, 
so  much  my  host  had  told  me.  How  then  rec- 
oncile this  fact  with  the  presence  of  one  who 
had  left  England  but  a few  days  ago,  as  some 
said,  to  be  a governess  or  a companion  ? Oh, 
the  agony  of  my  doubts,  the  terrible  agony  of 
my  dire  misgivings  ! What  a world  of  iniquity 
do  we  live  in — what  vice  and  corruption  are 
ever  around  us  ! It  was  but  a year  or  two  ago, 
I remember,  that  the  Times  newspaper  had  ex- 
posed the  nefarious  schemes  of  a wretch  who 
had  deliberately  invented  a plan  to  entrap  those 
most  unprotected  of  all  females.  The  adven- 
tures of  this  villain  had  become  part  of  the  po- 
lice literature  of  Europe.  Young  and  attractive 
creatures,  induced  to  come  abroad  by  promises 
of  the  most  seductive  kind,  had  been  robbed  by 
this  man  of  all  they  possessed,  and  deserted 
here  and  there  throughout  the  Continent.  I 
was  so  horror-stricken  by  the  terrors  my  mind 
had  so  suddenly  conjured  up,  that  I could  not 
acquire  the  calm  and  coolness  requisite  for  a 
process  of  reasoning.  My  over-active  imagina- 
tion, as  usual,  went  off  with  me,  clearing  ob- 
stacles with  a sweeping  stride,  and  steeple- 
chasing through  fact  as  though  it  were  only  a 
gallop  over  grass  land. 

“Poor  girl,  well  might  you  look  confused 
and  overwhelmed  at  meeting  me  1 Well  might 
the  flush  of  shame  have  spread  over  your  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  well  might  you  have  hur- 
ried away  from  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
known  you  in  the  days  of  your  happy  inno- 
cence !”  I’m  not  sure  that  I didn’t  imagine  I 
had  been  her  play-fellow  in  childhood,  and  that 
we  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  together. 
My  tpin.d  then  addressed  itself  to  the  practical 
queslIddvIlWhBtl  vffC  Rfi  be  done  ? Was  I to 
turn  my_nead  _away  while  this  iniquity  was  be- 


CnAPTER  XIII. 

Breakfast  over,  I took  a walk  through  the 
town.  Though  in  a measure  prepared  for  a 
scene  of  unbustling  quietude  and  tranquillity,  I 
must  own  that  the  air  of  repose  around  far  sur- 
passed all  I had  imagined.  The  streets  through 
which  I sauntered  were  grass-grown  and  un- 
trodden ; the  shops  were  but  half  open ; not  an 
equipage,  nor  even  a htJtseman  was  to  be  seen. 
In  the  Platz,  where  a sort  of  fruit-market  was 
held,  a few  vendors  of  grapes,  peaches,  and 
melons  sat  under  large  crimson  umbrellas,  but 
there  seemed  few  purchasers,  except  a passing 
school-boy,  carefully  scanning  the  temptations 
in  which  he  was  about  to  invest  his  kreutzer. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  place, 
however — and  it  is  one  which  through  a certain 
significance  has  always  held  a place  in  my 
memory — was  that,  go  where  one  would,  the 
palace  of  the  grand-duke  was  sure  to  finish  the 
view  at  one  extremity  of  the  street.  In  fact, 
every  alley  converged  to  this  one  centre,  and 
the  royal  residence  stood  like  the  governor’s 
chamber  in  a panopticon  jail.  There  did  my 
mind  for  many  a day  picture  him  sitting  like  a 
huge  spider  watching  the  incautious  insects  that 
permeated  his  web.  I imagined  him  fat,  indo- 
lent, and  apathetic,  but  yet  with  a jailer’s  in- 
stincts, ever  mindful  of  every  stir  and  movement 
of  the  prisoners  below.  With  a very  ordinary 
•telescope  he  must  be  master  of  every  thing  that 
went  on,  and  the  humblest  incident  could  not 
escape  his  notice.  Was  it  the  consciousness  of 
this  surveillance  that  made  every  one  keep  the 
house  ? ’ Was  it  the  feeling  that  the  “ Gross 
Herzogliche”  eye  never  left  them  that  prevented 
men  being  abroad  in  the  streets  and  about  their 
affairs  as  in  other  places  ? I half  suspected  this, 
and  set  to  work  imagining  a state  of  society  thus 
scanned  and  scrutinized.  But  that  the  general 
aspect  of  the  town  so  palpably  proclaimed  the 
absence  of  all  trade  and  industry,  I might  have 
compared  the  whole  to  a glass  hive ; but  they 
were  all  drones  that  dwelt  there ; there  was  not 
one  “ busy  bee”  in  the  whole  of  them. 

While  I rambled  thus  carelessly  along,  I came 
in  front  of  a sort  of  garden  fenced  from  the 
street  by  an  iron  railing.  The  laurel,  and  arbu- 
tus, and  even  the  oleander,  were  there,  grace- 
fully blending  a 

^ I which  on  near- 
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When  Alan  blew  his  warning  horn, 

My  chestnut  join’d  her  bay  ; 

Down  the  long  grassy  “ rides”  we  rode, 
And  watch’d  the  rabbits  play. 

The  dead  sun  in  his  crimson  shroud 
Lay  buried  in  the  west, 

And  Love  was  nestling  in  my  heart, 
An  inmate,  not  a guest. 


A gipsy  party  gayly  plann’d, 

A smile,  a soft  “good-night,” 

And  then  I left  the  low  white  house, 
Just  as  the  stars  were  bright: 

Lost  in  some  far,  forgotten  sea, 

The  sailor  on  the  shore 
Sights,  to  his  joy,  the  ship  that  comes 
To  bear  him  home  once  more. 


The  bride  moon  with  her  dower  of  stars 
Twice  grew  to  matron  age 
Before  my  birdie  flew  away 
Back  to  her  northern  cage; 

She  knew  the  abbey  pictures  well, 

She  dared  the  haunted  room, 

We  laughed  around  the  Oak  again, 

And  saw  the  aloe  bloom. 


A promise  in  the  oriel  won 
To  crown  my  growing  bliss, 

A drooping  head,  a circled  waist, 

And  such  a binding  kiss! 

Oh,  happy  time!  Oh,  happy  time! 

It  never  has  its  fellow — 

The  one  green  leaf  that  hangs  among 
So  many  sere  and  yellow. 

Before  the  Autumn  spent  his  wrath 
Upon  the  Rectory  vine, 

I claim’d  the  promise  that  she  made, 
I went  and  whisper’d,  “Mine:” 
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ing  enacted  ? Was  I to  go  on  ray  way,  for- 
getting the  seeds  of  that  misery  whose  terrible 
fruits  must  one  day  be  a shame  and  an  open 
ignominy  ? Or  was  I to  arraign  this  man,  great 
and  exalted  as  he  was,  and  say  to  him,  “ Is  it 
thus  you  represent  before  the  eyes  of  the  for- 
eigner the  virtues  of  that  England  we  boast  to 
be  the  model  of  all  morality?  Is  it  thus  you 
illustrate  the  habits  of  your  order?  Do  you 
dare  to  profane  what,  by  the  fiction  of  diplo- 
macy, is  called  the  soil  of  your  country  by  a 
life  that  you  dare  not  pursue  at  home  ? The 
Parliament  shall  hear  of  it ; the  Times  shall 
ring  with  it ; that  magnificent  institution,  the 
common-sense  of  England,  long  sick  of  what  is 
called  secret  diplomacy,  shall  learn  at  last  to 
what  uses  are  applied  the  wiles  and  snares  of 
this  deceitful  craft,  its  extraordinary  and  its  pri- 
vate missions,  its  hurried  messengers  with  their 
bags  of  corruption — ” 

I was  well  “into  my  work,”  and  going  along 
slappingly,  when  a very  trim  footman,  in  a nan- 
keen jacket,  said : 

“If  you  will  come  this  way,  Sir,  his  excel- 
lency will  see  you.” 

He  led  me  through  three  or  four  salons  hand- 
somely furnished  and  ornamented  with  pictures, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  in  each  room, 
was  a life-sized  portrait  of  the  same  gentleman, 
though  in  a different  costume — now  in  the  Wind- 
sor uniform,  now  as  a Guardsman,  and,  lastly, 
in  the  full  dress  of  the  diplomatic  order.  I had 
but  time  to  guess  that  this  must  be  his  excel- 
lency, when  the  servant  announced  me  and  re- 
tired. 

It  is  in  deep  shame  that  I own  that  the  aspect 
of  the  princely  apartments,  the  silence,  the  im- 
plied awe  of  the  footman’s  subdued  words  as  he 
spoke,  had  so  routed  all  my  intentions  about 
calling  his  excellency  to  account,  that  I stood  in 
his  presence  timid  and  abashed.  It  is  an  ig- 
noble confession  wrung  out  of  the  very  heart  of 
' my  snobbery,  that  no  sooner  did  I find  myself 
before  that  thin,  pale,  gray-headed  man,  who, 
in  a light  silk  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  sat 
writing  away,  than  I gave  up  my  brief  and  in- 
wardly resigned  my  place  as  a counsel  for  in- 
jured innocence. 

He  never  raised  his  head  as  I entered,  but 
continued  his  occupation  without  noticing  me, 
muttering  below  his  breath  the  words  as  they 
fell  from  his  pen.  “ Take  a seat,”  said  he  curt- 
ly, at  last.  Perceiving  now  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  my  presence,  I sat  down  without  reply. 

“This  bag  is  late,  Mr.  Paynter,”  saill  he,  bland- 
ly, as  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  looked  me  in  the 
face. 

“ Your  excellency  will  permit  me,  in  limine, 
to  observe  that  my  name  is  not  Paynter.” 

“Possibly,  Sir,”  said  he  haughtily  ; “ but  you 
are  evidently  before  me  for  the  first  time,  or  you 
would  know  that,  like  my  great  colleague  and 
friend,  Prince  Metternich,  I have  made  it  a rule 
through  life  never  to  burden  my  memory  with 
whatever  can  be  spared  it,  and  of  these  are  the 
patronymics  of  all  subordinate  people ; for  this 
reason,  Sir,  and  to  this  end,  every  cook  in  my 
establishment  answers  to  the  name  of  Honore, 
my  valet  is  always  Pierre,  my  coachman  Jacob, 
my  groom  is  Charles,  and  all  foreign  messengers 
I call  Paynter.  The  original  of  that  appellation 
is,  I'fancy,  superannuated  or  dead,  but  he  lives 
in  some  twenty  successors  who  carry  canvas  reti- 
cules as  well  as  he.” 

“ The  method  may  be  convenient,  Sir,  but  it 
is  scarcely  complimentary,”  said  I,  stiffly. 

“Very  convenient,”  said  he,  complacently. 

“All  consuls  I address  as  Mr.  Sloper.  You 
•an’t  fail  to  perceive  how  it  saves  time,  and  I 
rather  think  that  in  the  end  they  like  it  them- 
selves. When  did  you  leave  town?” 

“I  left  on  Saturday  last.  I arrived  at  Dover 
by  the  express  train,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
incident  befel  me  by  which  I have  now  the  honor 
to  stand  before  your  excellency.” 

Instead  of  bestowing  the  slightest  attention 
on  this  exordium  of  mine,  he  had  resumed  his 
pen  and  was  writing  away  glibly  as  before. 

“Nothing  new  stirring  when  you  left?”  said  he, 

•arelessly. 

“ Nothing,  Sir.  But  to  resume  my  narrative 
of  explanation — ” 

“ Come  to  dinner,  Paynter ; we  dine  at  six,” 

■aid  he,  rising  hastily;  and,  opening  a glass 
door  into  a conservatory,  walked  away,  leaving 
me  in  a mingled  state  of  shame,  anger,  humilia- 
tion, and,  I will  state,  of  ludicrous  embarrass- 
ment which  I have  no  words  to  express. 

* 1 Dinner ! No,” exclaimed  I,  “if  the  altern- 
ative were  a hard  crust  and  a glass  of  spring 
water!  not  if  I were  to  fast  till  this  time  to- 
morrow ! Dine  with  a man  who  will  not  con- 
descend to  acknowledge  evert  my  identity,  who 
will  not  deign  to  call  me  by  my  name,  but  only 
consents  to  regard  me  as  a pebble  on  the  sea- 
shore, a blade  of  grass  in  a wide  meadow ! Dine 
with  him,  to  be  addressed  as  Mr.  Paynter,  and 
to  see  Pierre,  and  Jacob,  and  the  rest  of  them 
looking  on  me  as  one  of  themselves!  By  what 
prescriptive  right  does  this  man  dare  to  insult 
those  who, .for  aught  he  can  tell,  are  more  than 
his  equals  in  ability  ? Does  the  accident — and 
what  other  can  it  be  than  accident? — of  his 
station  confer  this  privilege?  How  would  he 
look  if  one  were  to  retort  with  his  own  imper- 
tinence ? What,  for  instance,  if  I were  to  say, 

‘I  always  call  small  diplomatists  Bluebottles; 
you’ll  not  be  offended  if,  just  for  memory’s  sake, 

I address  you  as  Bluebottle — Mr.  Bluebottle,  of 
course  ?’  ” • 

I was  in  ecstasies  at  this  thought.  It  seemed 
to  vindicate  all  my  insulted  personality,  all  my 
outraged  and  injured  identity.  “Yes,”  said  I, 

“I  will  dine  with  him;  six  o’clock  shall  see 
me  punctual  to  the  minute,  and  determined  to 
avenge  the  whole  insulted  family  of  the  Paynters. 

I defy  him  to  assert  |Thjifc.tjlKj  ■picwcW.ion  came 
not  from  his  side,  r date'  him  To  sHbw  cause 

whu  pint  eRSrmJrwon  tow 


than  he  of  mine.  I will  be  prepared  to  make 
use  of  his  own  exact  words  in  repelling  my  im- 
pertinence, and  say,  ‘ Sir,  you  have  exactly  em- 
bodied my  meaning;  you  have  to  the  letter  ex- 
pressed what  this  morning  I felt  on  being  called 
Mr.  Paynter;  you  have,  besides  this,  had  the 
opportunity  of  experiencing  the  sort  of  pain 
such  an  impertinence  inflicts,  and  you  are  now 
in  a position  to  guide  you  as  to  how  far  you  will 
persist  in  it  for  the  future.’  ” 

I actually  reveled  in  the  thought  of  this  re- 
prisal, and  longed  for  the  moment  to  come  in 
which,  indolently  thrown  back  in  my  chair,  I 
should  say,  “Bluebottle,  pass  the  Madeira,” 
with  some  comment  on  the  advantage  all  the 
Bluebottles  have  in  getting  their  wine  duty 
free.  Then,  with  what  sarcastic  irony  I should 
condole  with  him  over  his  wearisome,  dull  ca- 
reer, eternally  writing  home  platitudes  for  blue- 
books,  making  Grotius  into  bad  grammar,  and 
vamping  up  old  Puffendorff  for  popular  reading. 
“ Ain’t  you  sick  of  it  all,  B.-B.  ?”  I should  say, 
familiarly;  “is  not  the  unreality  of  the  whole 
thing  offensive  ? Don’t  you  feel  that  a dispatch 
is  a sort  of  formula  in  which  Madrid  might  be 
inserted  for  Moscow,  and  what  was  said  of  Na- 
ples might  be  predicated  of  Norway?”  I dis- 
puted a long  time  with  myself  at  what  precise 
period  of  the  entertainment  I should  unmask 
my  battery  and  open  fire.  Should  it  be  in  the 
drawing-room,  before  dinner?  Should  it  be 
immediately  after  the  soup,  with  the  first  glass 
of  sherry  ? Ought  I to  wait  till  the  dessert, 
and  that  time  when  a sort  of  easy  intimacy  had 
been  established  which  might  be  supposed  to 
prompt  candor  and  frankness?  Would  it  not 
be  in  better  taste  to  defer  it  till  the  servants 
had  left  the  room?  To  expose  him  to  his 
household  seemed  scarcely  fair. 

These  were  all  knotty  points,  and  I revolved 
them  long  and  carefully,  as  I c^me  back  to  my 
hotel  through  the  same  silent  street. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

“Don’t  keep  a place  for  me  at  the  table 
d’hote  to-day,  Kramm,”  said  I,  in  an  easy  care- 
lessness ; “ 1 dine  with  his  excellency.  I 
couldn’t  well  get  off  the  first  day,  but  to-mor- 
row I promise  you  to  pronounce  upon  your  good 
cheer.” 

I suppose  I am  not  the  first  man  who  has  de- 
rived consequence  from  the  invitation  it  has 
cost  him  misery  to  accept.  How  many  in  this 
world  of  snobbery  have  felt  that  the  one  sole 
recompense  for  long  nights  of  ennui  was  the 
fact  that  their  names  figured  among  the  distin- 
guished guests  in  the  next  day’s  Post? 

“It  is  not  a grand  dinner,  to-day,  is  it?”  ask- 
ed Kramm. 

“ No,  no,  a merely  family  party ; we  are  very 
old  chums,  and  have  much  to  talk  over.” 

“You  will  then  go  in  plain  black,  and  with 
nothing  but  your  * decorations.’” 

“I  will  wear  none,”  said  I,  “none;  not  even 
a ribbon.”  And  I turned  away  to  hide  the 
shame  and  mortification  his  suggestion  had  pro- 
voked. 

Punctually  at  six  o’clock  I arrived  at  the  lega- 
tion; four  powdered  footmen  were  in  the  hall, 
and  a decent-looking  personage  in  black  pre- 
ceded me  up  the  stairs,  and  opened  the  double 
doors  into  the  drawing-room,  without  however 
announcing  me,  or  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  my  mention  of  “Mr.  Pottinger.” 

Laying  down  his  newspaper  as  I entered,  his 
excellency  came  forward  with  his  hand  out,  and 
though  it  was  the  least  imaginable  touch,  and 
his  bow  was  grandly  ceremonious,  his  smile  was 
courteous  and  his  manner  bland. 

“Charmed  to  find  yon  know  the  merit  of 
punctuality,”  said  he.  “ To  the  untraveled  En- 
glish, six  means  seven,  or  even  later.  You  may 
serve  dinner,  Robins.  ’Strange  weather  we  are 
having,”  continued  he,  turning  to  me;  “cold, 
raw,  and  uncongenial.” 

We  talked  “ barometer”  till,  the  door  opening, 
the  maitre  d’hotel  announced,  “His  excellency 
is  served;”  a rather  unpolite  mode,  I thought, 
of  ignoring  his  company,  and  which  was  even 
more  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
walked  in  first,  leaving  me  to  follow. 

At  the  table  a third  “cover”  was  just  being 
speedily  removed  as  we  entered,  a fact  that 
smote  at  my  heart  like  a blow.  The  dinner  be- 
gan, and  went  on  with  little  said ; a faint  ques- 
tion from  the  minister  as  to  what  the  dish  con- 
tained and  a whispered  reply  constituted  most 
of  the  talk,  and  an  occasional  cold  recommenda- 
tion to  me  to  try  this  or  that  entree.  It  was  ad- 
mirable in  all  its  details,  the  cookery  exquisite, 
the  wines  delicious,  but  there  was  an  oppression 
in  the  solemnity  of  it  all  that  made  me  sigh  re- 
peatedly.. Had  the  butler  been  serving  a high 
mass  his  motions  at  the  side-board  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  more  reverential. 

“If  you  don’t  object  to  the  open  air,  we’ll 
take  our  coffee  on  the  terrace,”  said  his  excel- 
lency ; and  we  soon  found  ourselves  on  a most 
charming  elevation,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  orange-trees,  the  fourth  opening  a magnifi- 
cent view  over  a fine  landscape  with  the  Taunus 
mountains  in  the  distance. 

“I  can  offer  you  at  least  a good  cigar,”  said 
the  minister,  as’he  selected  with  great  care  two 
from  the  number  on  a silver  plateau  before  him. 

“ These,  I think,  you  will  find  recommendable ; 
they  are  grown  for  myself  at  Cuba,  and  prepared 
after  a recipe  only  known  to  one  family.” 

In  all  this  there  was  a dignified  civility,  not 
at  all  like  the  impertinent  freedom  of  his  man- 
ner in  the  morning.  He  never,  besides,  ad- 
dressed me  as  Mr.  Paynter;  in  fact,  he  did  not 
advert  to  a name  at  all,  not  giving  me  the  slight- 
est pretext  for  that  reprisal  I had  come  so 
charged  with ; and  as  to  opening  the  campaign 
myself,  I’d  as  soon  have  commenced  acquaint- 
ance with  a tiger  by  a pull  at  his  tail.  We 
aow  alone ; the  servants  had  retired,  and 


there  we  sat,  silently  smoking  our  cigars  in  ap- 
parent ease,  but  one  of  us  at  least  in  a frame 
of  mind  the  very  opposite  to  tranquillity.  What 
a rush  and  conflict  of  thought  was  in  my  head ! 
Why  had  not  she  dined  with  us  ? Was  her  posi- 
tion such  as  that  the  presence  of  a stranger  be- 
came an  embarrassment  ? Good  Heaven ! was 
I to  suppose  this,  that,  and  the  other?  What 
was  there  in  this  man  that  so  imposed  on  me 
that  when  I wanted  to  speak  I only  could  sigh, 
and  that  I felt  his  presence  like  some  overpower- 
ing spell?  It  was  that  calm,  self-contained, 
quiet  manner — cold  rather  than  austere,  courte- 
ous without  cordiality— that  chilled  me  to  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones.  Lecture  him  on  the 
private  moralities  of  his  life ! ask  him  to  render 
me  an  account  of  his  actions ! address  him  as 
Bluebottle! — ” 

“With  such  tobacco  as  that  one  can  drink 
Bordeaux,”  said  he.  “ Help  yourself.” 

And  I did  help  myself — freely,  repeatedly.  I 
drank  for  courage,  as  a man  might  drink  from 
thirst  or  fever,  or  for  strength  in  a moment  of 
fainting  debility.  The  wine  was  exquisite,  and 
my  heart  beat  more  forcibly,  and  I felt  it. 

I can  not  follow  very  connectedly  the  course 
of  events ; I neither  know  how  the  conversation 
glided  into  politics,  nor  what  I said  on  that  sub- 
ject. As  to  the  steps  by  which  I succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  excellency’s  confidence,  I know  as 
little  as  a man  does  of  the  precise  moment  in 
which  he  is  wet  through  in  a Scotch  mist.  I 
have  a dim  memory  of  talking  in  a very  dicta- 
torial voice,  and  continually  referring  to  my 
“ entrance  into  public  life,”  with  reference  to 
what  Peel  “said,”  and  what  the  Duke  “told 
me.” 

“ What’s  the  use  of  writing  home?”  said  his 
excellency,  in  a desponding  voice.  “For  the 
last  five  years  I have  called  attention  to  what  is 
going  on  here : nobody  minds,  nobody  heeds  it. 
Open  any  blue-book  you  like,  and  will  you  find 
one  solitary  dispatch  from  Hesse-Kalbbraten- 
stadt?” 

“ I can  not  call  one  to  mind.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t.  Would  you  believe 
it,  when  the  Zeringer  party  went  out,  and  the 
Schlaff'dorfers  came  in,  I was  rebuked — actually 
rebuked — for  sending  off  a special  messenger 
with  the  news  ? And  then  came  out  a dispatch 
in  cipher,  which  being  interpreted  contained 
this  stupid  doggerel : 

“‘Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
’Twixt  Tweed!  e-dum  and  Tv>eedle-dee.’ 

I ask,  Sir,  is  it  thus  the  affairs  of  a great  coun- 
try can  be  carried  on  ? The  efforts  of  Russia 
here  are  incessant : a certain  personage — I will 
mention  no  names  — loves  caviar,  he  likes  it 
fresh,  there  is  a special  estafette  established  to 
bring  it!  I learned,  by  the  most  insidious  re- 
searches, his  fondness  for  English  cheese ; I lost 
no  time  in  putting  the  fact  before  the  cabinet  I. 
represented,  that  while  timid  men  looked  trem- 
blingly toward  France,  the  thoughtful  politician 
saw  the  peril  of  Hesse-Kalbbratenstadt.  I urged 
them  to  lose  no  time : ‘ The  grand-duchess  has 
immense  influence — countermine  her,’  said  I, 
‘countermine  her  with  a Stilton;’  and,  would 
you  believe  it,  Sir,  they  have  not  so  much  as 
sent  out  a Chedder!  What  will  the  people  of 
England  say  one  of  these  days  when  they  learn, 
as  learn  they  shall,  that  at  this  mission  here  I 
am  alone — that  I have  neither  secretary  nor  at- 
tache', paid  or  unpaid — that  since  the  Crimean 
war  the  whole  weight  of  the  legation  has  been 
thrown  upon  me — nor  is  this  all,  but  that  a sys- 
tematic course  of  treachery — I can’t  call  it  lies — 
has  been  adopted  to  entrap  me,  if  such  were 
possible  ? My  dispatches  are  unreplied  to,  my 
questions  all  unanswered.  I stand  here  with 
the  peace  of  Europe  in  my  hands,  and  none  to 
counsel  nor  advise  me.  What  will  you  say, 
Sir,  to  the  very  last  dispatch  I have  received 
from  Downing  Street  ? It  runs  thus : 


“ ‘ I am  instructed  by  his  lordship  to  inform 
you  that  lie  views  with  indifference  your  state- 
ment of  the  internal  condition  of  the  grand- 
duchy,  but  is  much  struck  by  your  charge  for 
sealing-wax. 

“ ‘I  have,  Sir,  etc.’ 


“This  is  no  longer  to  be  endured.  A pub- 
lic servant  who  has  filled  some  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible of  official  stations — I was  eleven  years 
at  Tragota,  in  the  Argentine  Republic ; I was  a 
charge  at  Oohululoo  for  eight  months — the  only 
European  who  ever  survived  an  autumn  there ; 
they  then  sent  me  special  to  Cabanhos  to  nego- 
tiate the  Salt-sprat  treaty ; after  that — ” 

Here  my  senses  grew  muddy  : the  gray,  dim 
light,  the  soft  influences  of  a good  dinner  and  a 
sufficiency  of  wine,  the  drowsy  tenor  of  the  min- 
ister’s voice,  all  conspired,  and  I slept  as  sound- 
ly as  if  in  my  bed.  My  next  conscious  moment 
was  as  his  excellency  moved  his  chair  back,  and 
said, 

“ I think  a cup  of  tea  would  be  pleasant ; let 
us  come  into  the  drawing-room.” 


THE  FIREMEN’S  PARADE. 

The  night  is  very  still  and  dark, 

The  trees  look  slumberous  through  the  Park, 
The  glimmering  gas-lamps,  here  and  there, 
Like  steadfast  fire-flies,  dot  the  air; 

An  autumn  calm  is  over  the  town, 

Unfelt  the  autumn  dews  come  down, 

The  waiting  crowd  is  calm  and  dumb 
’Till  breaks  the  outburst  of  “They  come — 
The  firemen  of  New  York!” 


And  phalanx  after  phalanx  comes 
To  whistling  fifes  and  boating  drums, 

While  distant  cheers,  like  wave  on  wave, 
Surge  upward,  welcoming  the  brave — 

The  firemen  of  New  York! 

Bathed  in  a yellow  foam  of  light 
The  red  shirts  gleam  athwart  the  night, 

And  down  the  long  illumined  line 
A thousand  burnished  helmets  shine, 

While  like  a fiery  snake  they  wind, 

With  truck  and  engine  trailed  behind, 

And  the  black  sky  is  split  with  cheers 
Of  welcome  to  the  volunteers — 

The  firemen  of  New  York! 

Soaring  to  heaven,  from  torch  on  torch, 

As  the  bands  pass  the  royal  porch 
A thousand  fiery  fountains  play, 

The  night  is  almost  turned  to  day, 

A sea  of  light  flows  every  where, 

A golden  powder  fills  the  air; 

The  dreaded  foe  to  them  is  tame, 

For,  Kings  of  Fire,  they  play  with  flame— 
The  firemen  of  New  York! 

Another  glory  than  that  of  light 
Decked  with  its  splendor  that  autumn  night; 
A glory  reaching  wider  and  higher 
Than  all  the  fountains  of  yellow  fire — 

A lesson  that  should  have  burned  its  truth 
Into  the  heart  of  the  royal  youth, 

Of  the  magical  change  by  Freedom  wrought, 
How  men  may  be  brave  and  yet  unbought, 
Like  the  firemen  of  New  York! 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


FROGItESS  OF  THE  TRINCE  OF  WALES. 

On  Sunday,  October  14,  the  Prince  attended  service  at 
Trinity  Church,  and  lunched  at  the  British  Consul’s.  On 
Monday  he  took  his  departure  from  New  York  in  the  Har- 
riett Lane  for  West  Point,  where  he  arrived  in  the  after- 
tcraoon.  His  reception  there,  and  his  review  of  the  cadets 
are  mentioned  in  another  column.  On  Tuesday  he  left 
West  Point  in  the  Daniel  Drew , and  steamed  up  to  Alba- 
ny, where  he  was  received  by  Governor  Morgan  and  the 
State  authorities.  After  spending  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
Capitol  he  repaired  to  the  Governor's  residence,  and  dined 
there.  Governor  Seward  and  others  being  guests.  On  Wed- 
nesday he  took  a special  train  for  Springfield,  and  theneo 
to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  was 
conducted  to  his  quarters  by  the  Boston  authorities,  an  im- 
mense crowd  following.  On  Thursday  the  Prince  witness- 
ed a great  Bell  and  Everett  procession ; then  received  Ralph 
Farnham,  the  survivor  of  Bunker  Hill ; reviewed  the  troops 
on  Boston  Common ; attended  a musical  entertainment  at 
the  Music  Hall;  and  went  to  the  ball  in  the  evening.  On 
Friday  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  suite  visited  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  examined  all  the  objects  of  interest  at  that  ven- 
erable seat  of  learning.  They  subsequently  visited  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard.  The  royal  party  were  received  by  immense 
crowds  of  citizens  and  with  great  enthusiasm  wherever 
they  went.  In  the  evening  they  visited  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  The  party  left  Boston  on  Saturday  morning  in 
a special  train  for  Portland. 

PRAYER-BOOKS  FOR  TIIE  PRINCE. 

“At  Trinity  Church,  New  York,’’  says  the  Herald  re- 
porter, “ three  front  pews  in  the  centre  aisle  were  reserved 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  party.  In  one  of 
them,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  Prince’s  seat,  two 
magnificent  prayer-books  were  deposited— the  one  a small 
octavo  size,  the  other  a half  quarto.  They  were  both  got 
up  in  the  most  perfect  style  of  typographical  art,  and  the 
skill  of  the  binder  had  exhausted  itself  on  the  exterior 
decorations.  The  large  prayer-book  was  bound  in  bright- 
red  morocco,  and  was  fastened  by  a golden  clasp,  cliastely 
embellished  with  filigree  work.  The  clasp  alone  cost  tho 
sum  of  $260.  On  the  outer  cover  it  bore  this  inscription : 


TO  HIS  ROY  AT.  HIGHNESS 

ALBERT  EDWARD,  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

FROM 

TIIE  CORPORATION  OF 
TRINITY  CHCRCU,  NEW  YORK, 

IN  MEMORY  OF  TIIE  MUNIFICENCE 
OF  TIIE 

CROWN  OF  ENGLAND. 


“The  clasp  of  this  book  was  finely  worked  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  plume  and  the  motto  ‘Icli  Dion.'  It 
was  altogether  a beautiful  gift,  well  worthy  of  Trinity 
Church  and  the  royal  Prince. 

“ The  smaller  prayer-book  was  bound  in  something  like 
brown  morocco,  and  clasped  by  two  ornamented  silver 
clasps.  The  binding  was  firm  and  tasteful.  On  the  inner 
front  cover  was  a beautifully  inlaid  representation  of  the 
crown  and  garter,  and  on  the  other  side  the  following  in- 
scription : 


TO  ms  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

FROM 

FRANCIS  VINTON,  D.D., 

FRED.  OGILBY,  D.D., 

THE  CLERGYMEN  IN  CHARGE  OF 

TRINITY  CHURCH, 

NEW  YORK, 

AS  A MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY,  OCTOBER  14,  1860. 


“ The  frontispiece  is  a very  fine  engraving  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.” 


AN  IRISHMAN  INSULTS  HIM. 

On  the  Prince's  departure  from  New  York,  shortly  after 
the  vessel  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  stream,  one  un- 
happy Hibernian  said,  with  a sigh  of  relief,  “ An'  sure  an’ 
he’s  gone,  and  may  he  never  come  back !’’  for  which  un- 
fortunate speech  he  received  a buffet  on  the  side  of  the 
head  that  nearly  sent  him  into  the  water.  The  police, 
however,  prevented 'any  further  disturbance. 


II K FINDS  IT  COLD. 

On  the  way  to  West  Point,  the  Prince  walked  about 
upon  the  upper  deck,  and  found  it  cold ; went  into  the  pi- 
lot-house, and  found  that  still  colder ; and  finally  went 
down  upon  the  main  deck,  under  the  awning,  and  remain- 
ed there  most  of  the  time  during  the  trip,  converging  with 
Air.  Collector  Schell,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  party. 
He  seemed  more  lively  and  talkative  than  he  has  appear- 
ed before  since  the  hunt  upon  the  Illinois  prairies,  ana 
expressed  very  freely  his  gratification  at  his  reception  in 
New  York,  and  especially  with  the  firemen’s  parade.  «« 
said  that  he  had  seen  a great  many  soldiers  before,  nun 
never  such  firemen.  “ Fine-looking  feUows ! ’ he  addea- 


A thread  of  flame  around  the  square, 

A rosy  light  that  fills  the  air, 

A hum  of  voices — then  a sound 
Of  marching  feet  that  shakes  the  ^ 


HE  WILL  RETURN  TO  THIS  COUNTRY, 
iring  the  conversation  the  Prince,  as  well  as  General 


aversation  the  * 

jik^°fi^^ciiritle,  expressed  Ms  satisfac- 
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. — emirs  He  said  that  he  should  certainly  revisit 

Southern  “tat-.  distant  day,  and  would 

thm«  d‘Sg  the  winter,  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking 
the  Southern  States. 

HK  WOULDN’T  GO  TO  A CADKT’S  HOP. 

cadets  invited  the  Prince  to  a hop,  and  he  wouldn’t 
T*  6 The  ladies  said  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Duke 
c°nJf'  castie.  The  officers’  wives  said  that  the  Prince 
Ihouffi  come  out  like  a man.  It  was  too  bad  to  keep 
♦hr  cadets  shivering— actually  shivering— in  the  col-l  so 
lemr  and  then  refuse  to  give  them  a little  innocent  recre- 
ition  ’’  The  men  grumbled,  nnti  did  something  worse. 
Water  was  universally  voted  to  have  “a  taste  of  sinners,” 
and  something  stronger  was  in  great  favor.  The  persons 
who  invited  the  Prince  were  sought  after.  “ Why  did  he 
refuse?"  asked  the  ladies.  “Because  the  Duke  said  he 
was  too  fatigued,”  answered  the  committee.  A dead  si- 
lence  followed,  and  a general  giving  up  of  the  affair,  with 
deep  sighing  by  the  ladies. 

HIS  GISTS  ANGRY  WITH  THE  CROWD. 

At  West  Point  he  played  a game  at  nine-pins.  The 
nine-pin  alley  is  a long,  low  building,  with  plenty  of  win- 
dows only  a short  distance  from  the  house.  Those  who 
did  go  and  look  in  at  the  windows  had  a fine  view  of  the 
Prince  and  the  Prince  had  a fine  view  of  them.  The 
nartv  were  rolling  away,  while  the  Earl  St.  Germans  was 
amusing  himself  all  alone  with  a billiard  table,  when  the 
Prince,  looking  up,  saw  the  crowd  outside  the  windows. 
“They’re  looking  in  at  ns,”  said  he;  “this  is  too  bad.” 
Then  walking  up  to  the  window,  he  said  to  those  outside, 
in  a fussy,  nervous  manner,  “ Go  away  from  the  window." 
Three  times  during  the  evening  this  was  repeated,  his 
Royal  Highness  obviously  out  of  humor,  and  apparently 
anxious  to  go  to  the  ball  which  the  cadets  didn’t  have. 


HOW  HK  PLAYS  NINK-PINS. 

The  royal  party  roll  very  badly.  Any  of  our  New 
Yorkers  could  beat  the  whole  string,  and  not  half  try.  A 
“ ten  strike”  is  a matter  of  congratulation  with  the  whole 
party,  all  clapping  their  hands,  and  saying  “good.” 
Eliot,  rolling  a slow,  large  ball,  makes  the  most  hits.  St. 
Germans  rolls  with  a theatrical  air,  remaiuing  in  position 
till  his  ball  stops,  or  is  stopped  by  the  boys,  the  latter 
happening  more  frequently.  Newcastle’s  balls  are  like 
himself,  slow  and  strong,  sure  to  do  execution  somewhere, 
either  among  the  pins  or  the  boys.  Teasdale  not  only 
take-1  off  his  coat,  like  the  rest,  but  bares  his  arm,  but 
don’t  hit  the  pins  any  the  better  for  this  display  of  mus- 
cle. Dr.  Ackland  says  that  he  rolls  for  exercise,  and  its 
likely  that  he  does,  for  lie  certainly  don’t  roll  to  hit  or  to 
win.  The  Prince  takes  the  small  or  pony  balls,  and  misses 
very  accurately,  generally  landing  his  ball  in  one  of  the 
gutters  upon  either  side  of  the  alley,  or  in  the  stomach 
of  the  small  boy  who  sets  up  the  pins  which  happen  to  top- 
ple over. 

HE  READS  THE  LONDON  “TIMES.” 

On  his  way  from  Albany  to  Boston  the  Prince  passed 
the  time  in  reading,  and  sat  away  from  the  window,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  country  through  which  the  road 
passed.  He  read  attentively  the  London  Times , with  an 
article  reviewing  the  Heralds  editorial  on  the  Orange  dis- 
turbances, and  sent  after  the  paper  when  it  was  accident- 
ally removed. 

THE  PRINCE  CAN’T  BEAR  GAS. 

The  party  reached  the  hotel  at  Boston  about  half  past 
five.  The  rooms  are  elegantly  furnished;  but,  as  usual, 
the  party  dispense  with  chandeliers,  and  use  only  wax- 
candles,  gas  being  considered  unhealthy  by  Europeans. 


ONE  OF  THE  SUITE  GETS  SNUBBED. 

On  the  way  to  the  Hotel  Mr.  Engleheart,  who  is  always 
putting  his  foot  in  it,  asked  one  of  the  citizens,  in  relation 
,to  soldiers’  dress,  “Where  the  men  got  their  red  coats?" 
“They  took  them  in  ’70,"  was  the  witty  but  sarcastic  re- 
ply. 

THE  PRINCE  MEETS  RALPH  FARNIIAM. 

By  appointment  Ralph  Farnham,  the  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran, had  an  interview  with  the  Prince  on  Thursday.  The 
meeting  was  very  cordial.  Tho  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who, 
with  most  of  the  suite,  was  present,  asked  the  veteran  if  he 
saw  Burgoyne  when  he  surrendered,  adding,  “You  rather 
had  him  there."  The  old  soldier  then  remarked,  chuckling- 
ly,  that  hearing  so  much  said  in  praise  of  the  Prince,  he 
began  to  fear  that  the  people  were  turning  royalists.  This 
and  Mr  Famham’s  manner  elicited  much  laughter,  in 
which  the  Prince  joined.  The  Prince  then  sent  for  pen  and 
ink  and  exchanged  autographs  with  his  visitor — one  of  the 
men  who  had  stood  before  British  soldiers  in  1776,  in  a man- 
ner and  with  a bearing  very  different  from  that  with  which 
he  received  the  Prince’s  courtesies  and  exchanged  glances 
with  the  majors,  colonels,  and  guardsmen  of  the  suite  this 
morning.  Mr.  Farnham  speaks  of  the  interview  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  says  that  he  wished  to  show  the  boy 
and  his  soldiers  that  he  bore  no  anger  for  old  times.  The 
old  man  represents  the  general  feeling. 

HE  IS  NEARLY  KILLED  BY  A VASE  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  ball  opened  something  like  that  in  New  York;  for 
all  the  committees,  being  anxious  to  speak  to  the  Prince 
and  leaning  forward  to  do  so,  crash  went  a large  vase  of 
flowers,  scattering  its  contents  over  the  Prince.  There 
were  profuse  apologies,  but  the  Prince  was  laughing  so 
heartily  that  he  could  not  hear  or  speak. 


HE  COMPLAINS  OF  HAVING  TO  DANCE  WITH 
“OLD  CHAPS.” 

At  the  ball  the  Prince  was  by  no  means  ignored  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  foreign  legations,  to  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  whom  he  remarked  slyly,  “They  made  me  dance  with 
the  old  chap3  in  Canada." 

HOW  THE  PRINCE  GOT  INTO  THE  BALL. 

We  read  in  the  New  York  Times:  “It  has  been  very 
confidently  asserted  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  appearing 
at  the  Academy  Ball  in  a blue  waistcoat  with  gold  buttons, 
was  refused  admitance  by  the  modern  Petronius  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  forced  to  return 
to  his  hotel,  there  to  don  the  regulation  black,  which  we 
have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  for  regarding 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  full  dress. 

“ We  are  assured  that  all  this  is  entirely  wido  of  tho 
record.  The  first  glory  of  the  gas-lights  which  fell  upon 
the  form  of  England's  royal  heir  did  indeed  amaze  the  ven- 
erable arbiter  of  New  York  elegance  with  an  azure  gleam 
about  the  Prince’s  youthful  breast.  But  on  throwing  back 
the  lapels  of  the  Prince's  coat,  and  completely  inspecting 
his  under-garments,  it  was  discovered  that  the  objectionable 
effect  was  produced  by  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter ; 
and  although  in  the  circular  of  the  committee  no  exception 
had  been  made  in  favor  of  this  article  of  attire,  yet,  after 
much  deliberation,  in  which  a clergyman,  a hatter,  a judge, 
and  two  medical  men  took  part,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
if  garters  were  excluded  in  one  case  they  must  be  in  all 
cases,  and  the  Prince  was  accordingly  permitted  to  pass, 
buch  are  the  excellent  results  of  confiding  festive  entertain- 
ments not  to  the  young  and  giddy  and  frivolous,  but  to  the 
gouty,  the  infirm,  and  the  meditative ; not  to  the  worldly- 
minded  votaries  of  pleasure,  but  to  the  pious  devotees  of 
percentage,  and  the  straitest  professors  of  the  straitest 
sects." 


NEW  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

wThe  Times  says:  “We  understand  that  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  is  about  to  build  two  fast  passenger  steamers  for 
Ins  transatlantic  line.  They  are  to  be  constructed  of  wood, 
»nd  braced  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  Their  length 
w to  be  400  feet,  beam  55  feet,  and  depth  only  17  to  18  feet. 
Ihere  will  be  no  solid  bulwarks  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but 
Jhe  decks  wiU  be  as  thick  and  solid  as  the  bottom  of  the 
*™vand.„thLe  deck-houses  — instead  of  being  light  panel 
him-  WiUi-bu  constructed  like  the  sides  of  a sliip,  with 
l*ghts-  These  structures  will  also  be  sharp,  like 
tur™, 8 to  divide  the  water.  The  deck  and  the  struc- 

wres  upon  it  will  thus  form  the  upper  web  of  a girder,  and 
twohe.Ve  th®  v'^‘,l  great  Stiffness.  The  ships  will  have 
inderfT  e?i1?e8  llke  ,he  1 ’anderbiV's,  with  100-inch  cyl- 
feei  -y  10  feet  stroke.  The  paddle-wheels  will  be  50 
rvn  diameter  by  12  fo  t bucket.  Tills  construction  of 
ngine  is  in  accordance  with  tne  best,  practice  on  the  North 


A TESTIMONIAL  TO  CAPTAIN  WILSON. 

The  sum  of  $3305  has  already  btea  subscribed  in  this 
city  for  a testimonial  to  Captain  Wilson  and  the  crew  of 
the  bark  Minnie  Schiffer , who  so  gallantly  rescued  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  steamship  Connaught,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Boa. 

A MAN  MURDERS  HIS  DAUGHTERS. 

We  read  in  the  New  Haven  Journal  of  October  12 : “ A 
horrible  double  murder  was  perpetrated  on  Monday  even- 
ing, in  Bridgewater,  Litchfield  County.  A man  by  the 
name  of  David  Villets,  a hatter  by  trade,  while  in  a fit  of 
passion,  or  temporary  insanity,  murdered  his  two  daugh- 
ters, aged  eleven  and  fifteen  years  respectively,  and  then 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by  cutting 
his  throat.  Villets  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  has  always 
lived  in  Bridgeport,  and  has  been  always  considered  a 
steady,  temperate  man. 

“ The  circumstances  connected  with  this  heart-sicken- 
ing affair  are  about  as  follows : Villets  occupied,  with  his 
second  wife,  a small  shanty  house  in  the  town,  and  Iris 
two  daughters,  by  his  first  wile,  lived  with  them.  No- 
thing was  known  of  the  matter  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  (says  the  Bridgeport  Standaru)  lie  rapped  on 
the  window  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a person  who 
was  passing.  Of  course  there  was  a great  gathering  at 
the  place,  and  a pliysician.was  sent  for.  Villet’s  throat 
was  sewed  up,  and  lie  was  able  to  tell  what  lie  had  done, 
but  was  not  disposed  to  say  much,  remarking  that  he  sup- 
posed he  should  be  examined,  etc.  His  manner  was  per- 
fectly rational.  If  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
murders,  he  had  apparently  recovered.  It  is  stated  that 
several  of  his  connections  by  the  mother’s  side  have  been 
deranged. 

“ A few  months  since  he  was  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs,  banford,  at  Bridgewater,  but  left  them,  or  was 
discharged.  He  had  been  at  work  in  Brooklyn  and  other 
places,  but  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a permanent  situ- 
ation. Last  week  he  returned  home,  and,  it  is  said,  pro- 
posed to  give  up  housekeeping — his  wife  to  go  home  to  her 
connections  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  duugnters,  he  said, 
he  would  place  witli  the  Shakers. 

“His  wife  (not  the  mother  of  his  girl  ) left  jin  Monday, 
and  lie,  it  is  said,  attended  her  to  the  cars.  Nothing  un- 
usual appeared  in  liis  manner ; and  it  was  noticed  that 
his  daughters  went  some  distance  to  meet  him  on  liis  re- 
turn. It  is  thought  that  lie  may  have  had  some  difficulty 
with  his  wife,  but  this  seems  to  be  mere  conjecture.  His 
first  wife  died  some  years  since.  He  has  been  reputed  to 
be  a man  of  sober  habits.  It  is  supposed  that,  being  in 
needy  circumstances,  lie  had  become  dejected,  and  prob- 
ably deranged.  The  victims  were  found  as  if  sleeping. 
They  probably  died  without  a struggle  ; the  first  blows— 
which  were  inflicted  with  a hammer — having  destroyed 
all  consciousness. 

“It  is  thought  that  Villets  will  recover.  lie  is  now 
confined  in  Litchfield  County  Jail.” 

AN  ECCENTRIC  WILL. 

An  aged  gentleman,  a planter  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  has  just  died,  leaving  a fortune  of  $100,000,  which 
is  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  provisions  of  his  will, 
and  that  document  is  as  follows : 

“ I bequeath  all  my  effects  to  the  children  of  my  broth- 
er, on  the  following  conditions : Desirous  of  marking  my 
sense  of  the  service  which  my  Newfoundland  dog  ren- 
dered me  in  saving  my  life  one  day  when  I was  drown- 
ing, and  wishing  also  to  provide  for  my  housekeeper,  I 
appoint  my  said  housekeeper  nurse,  tutor,  and  mother  to 
my  dog.  My  natural  hens  shall,  on  this  account,  pay  to 
her,  out  of  my  entire  fortune,  a daily  Bum  in  the  following 
manner:  The  daily  payment  shall  continue  so  long  as  the 
dog  shall  live,  not  one  second  longer.  During  the  first 
year  after  my  decease,  or  for  so  much  of  it  as  the  dog 
shall  live,  my  housekeeper  shall  receive  $5  a day;  the 
second  year  she  shall  receive  $10  a day;  the  third  year 
$15 ; and  so  on,  until  the  death  of  the  dog.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  in  wliich  the  dog  shall  die,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  my  housekeeper  for  every  day  of  the  dog’s  exist- 
ence $125.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  she  shall  be  paid  per 
hour  of  tho  deg’s  life  $250.  In  the  last  hour  of  liis  life, 
she  shall  receive  for  every  minute  that  he  lives  $375,  and 
for  every  second  of  the  last  minute  $500.  My  notaiy  is 
charged  with  superintending  the  carrying  out  of  my  will." 

This  eccentric  gentleman  appears  to  have  entertained 
for  liis  dog  sentiments  similar  to  Byron’s.  What  the  heirs 
will  think  or  do  we  can  not  say,  but  we  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  that  dog  lives  many  hours  longer.  Supposing 
him  to  die  at  69  minutes  and  59  seconds  after  5 o’clock  on 
the  30th  day  of  the  month,  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
housekeeper  would  be : 


30  days,  at  $125 $3,7E0 

11  hours,  at  $250  2,750 

69  minutes,  at  $375 22,125 

59  seconds,  at  $500  20,500 

Total I.  $58,125 


PERSONAL. 

Jacob  Collamer  was  on  16th  re-elected  United  States 
Senator  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next.  In  tho 
Senate  the  vote  stood  27  to  1,  and  in  the  House  138  to  24 
Paul  Dillingham  received  the  opposition  votes. 

Senator  Douglas  has  been  stumping  Michigan,  and  has 
been  well  received. 

Senator  Seward  continues  to  address  the  Republicans  of 
tlris  State. 

Senator  Hamlin  was  in  Boston  when  the  Prince  arrived, 
and  assisted  at  his  reception. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  has  been  making  speeches 
throughout  this  State.  He  has  not  achieved  much  success. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  ball  to  be  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Boston  (says  the  Sational  Intelligencer),  the 
name  of  Joeiah  Quincy  was  asked  to  be  used  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management.  To  the  request  his  answer  is  so 
well  phrased  that,  in  itself,  it  presents  a remarkable  illus- 
tration of  continued  strength  of  intellect.  Mr.  Q.  will  at- 
tain, if  he  lives,  liis  ninetieth  birthday  in  February  next. 
He  was  a guest  of  John  Hancock  at  a brilliant  dinner-party. 
He  has  been  the  associate  of  all  the  master  minds  who 
formed  the  Republic,  lie  was  subject  to  the  Crown  at  his 
birth,  and  lived  to  see  the  struggles  of  tho  Revolution — the 
creation  of  an  empire.  He  is  to-day  the  most  interesting 
man  in  the  nation — by  association  and  by  personal  worth, 
and  by  the  possession  of  a vigorous  intellect  in  that  day  of 
life  when  to  the  mass  of  mankind  the  light  of  the  brain  has 
set.  . 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  a dangerous  rival  at  Boston  in 
the  person  of  Prince  Leo  T.  Lloyd,  a “gentleman  from 
Africa,"  in  whose  veins  courses  the  blood  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  Nubia.  Prince  Leo  is  now  a citizen  and  merchant 
of  Liberia,  and  is  visiting  Massachusetts.  His  friends  and 
admirers  gave  him  a ball  and  supper  at  the  Prospect  House, 
Waltham,  on  Monday  evening.  About  twenty-five  couples 
were  assembled,  including  guests  from  Washington,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  Miss  Vaugh 
was  the  fortunate  partner  of  the  Prince  in  the  first  dance. 
The  supper  and  ball  were  both  successful,  and  Prince  Leo 
expressed  his  royal  satisfaction. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  Queen  remains  on  the  Continent,  at  Coburg,  and 
was  not  expected  to  return  home  till  20th  October.  The 
Prince  Consort  has  had  an  accident,  which  is  thus  described 
by  the  London  Court  Journal:  “On  the  return  of  the 
Prince  Consort  to  Coburg  on  Monday,  the  1st  inst.,  for 
shooting,  the  horses  of  his  carriage  ran  away.  His  royal 
highness  jumped  out,  but  has  not  been  hurt  beyond  a 
scratch  on  his  face.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  a telegram 
has  been  received  from  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  from  Co- 
burg, on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  the  effect  that  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  Consort  is  going  on  quite  satisfactorily.  The  inju- 
ries he  received  were  not  of  a serious  character." 

BETROTHAL  OF  THE  SISTER  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALKS. 

The  Allgemeine  ZeAtung,  which  stated  a few  days  since 
that  on  the  return  of  her  Majesty  from  Coburg  the  betroth- 
al of  the  Princess  Alice  with  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  Durm- 
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stadt  would  be  officially  made  known  at  Darmstadt,  now 
states  that  this  intelligence  is  only  inexact  as  to  the  place 
named,  and  that  tho  event  will  be  celebrated  at  Mayence 
instead.  Prince  Louis  is  the  son  of  Prince  Charles  (brother 
to  the  reigning  Grand  Duke)  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Prussia  (daughter  of  Prince  William,  uncle  to  tho  King), 
and  was  born  on  September  12,  1S37.  The  same  journal 
further  states  that  her  Majesty  will  reside  two  entire  days 
at  Mayence,  and  that  the  Rheinische  Hof  Hotel  has  been 
selected  for  the  royal  sojourn.  The  English  Minister  at 
Frankfort,  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  continues  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  a great  banquet  to  be  held  at  bis  hotel  on  the 
arrival  of  her  Majesty  in  Frankfort. 

A BOY  BAKED  IN  AN  OVEN. 

The  London  papers  say : “ A boy  named  Frederick  Drake, 
son  of  a baker,  of  57  Princess  Street,  Lambeth,  met  with  a 
fearful  and  fatal  aeddent  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  ult. 
At  the  inquest  held  on  his  body  on  Wednesday  evening  by 
Mr.  Langliam,  in  the  Westminster  Hospital,  it  appeared 
that  liis  father  had  cautioned  deceased  from  going  on  to  the 
oven,  because  on  the  previous  Sunday  some  dust  had  fallen  in. 
Robert  Lawrence,  in  Drake’s  employment,  said  he  was  with 
the  deceased  a little  before  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  ult.  The  deceased,  as  usual,  went  on  the  crown 
of  the  arch  for  some  wood  to  light  the  kitchen  fire.  The  fa- 
ther was  out  at  the  time.  He  (witness)  took  up  a board  of 
bread  into  the  shop,  and  while  placing  the  loaves  round  the 
shop  on  the  shelves  he  heard  frightful  screams  proceeding 
from  the  bakehouse,  and  being  joined  by  his  fellow-servant 
they  ran  down  stairs,  and  found  that  the  poor  boy  was  in 
the  oven,  but  owing  to  the  dust  and  smoke  they  were  un- 
able to  extricate  him  for  a space  of  about  three  minutes. 
The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict : ‘ That  the  deceased 
died  from  the  effects  of  burns,  consequent  on  falling  into  an 
oven,  and  that  there  was  considerable  neglect  in  not  having 
had  the  oven  repaired.’  ’’ 

FRANCE. 

REINFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  GARRISON  AT 

ROME. 

The  Monitcur  contains  the  following:  “The  Emperor 
has  decided  upon  immediately  reinforcing  the  corps  of  oc- 
cupation at  Rome,  by  sending  a division  of  infantry,  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a battery  of  artillery.  The  Sar- 
dinian Government  lias  been  informed  that  General  Guyon 
has  received  instructions  authorizing  him  to  extend  his 
action  so  far  as  the  military  conditions  to  which  it  is  nat- 
urally subordinate  will  permit  him.  It  only  appertains  to 
the  great  Powers  assembled  in  Congress  to  pronounce  once 
for  all  on  the  questions  which  have  arisen  in  Italy  out  of 
late  events;  but  until  then  the  government  of  the  Em- 
peror, in  conformity  with  the  mission  which  it  has  im- 
posed on  itself,  will  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  re- 
sulting from  its  sympathies  with  the  Holy  Father  and  from 
tho  presence  of  our  flag  in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic 
world.  The  reply  given  to  the  Duke  do  Codore  contained 
the  assurance  that  nobody  deplored  more  than  the  Em- 
peror the  course  taken  by  Sardinia.  L ndcr  actual  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  use  of  force,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, would  but  aggravate  the  evil,  by  plunging  Italy  into 
a struggle  from  which  a general  war  might  arise.  The 
reply  also  stated  that,  in  order  to  afford  an  efficacious 
protection  to  the  Holy  See,  the  French  army  in  the  Papal 
States  would  be  increased  to  24,000  men,  whose  mission 
would  be  to  make  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  respected — 
this  1 patrimony,’  properly  so  called,  comprising  a popula- 
tion of  42:1,000  souls,  and  including  Rome,  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  Viterbo.  Marshal  Vaillant,  the  defender  of  Rome  in 
1849,  will,  in  case  of  need,  assume  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  should  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  be  threatened  by  Garibaldi  or  Piedmont." 

PARIS  GOSSIP. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Albion  fur- 
nishes the  following  gossip,  operatic  and  other:  “Each 
cafd  lias  its  frequenters,  and  often  its  special  supporters. 
At  the  Cafe  Cardinal,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  September,  are  gathered  all 
the  artist  singers  disengaged  or  enjoying  their  vacation. 
I saw  there,  the  other  day,  the  veteran  Badiali,  who  is 
soon  to  appear  on  the  Italian  stage  of  Paris ; Geo.  Ron- 
coni,  so  long  and  so  justly  applauded  in  London ; the 
tenors  Mirata  and  Carrion : and  Carolina  Alajmo,  with  the 
splendid  black  eyes ; and  Gazzaniga,  who  is  about  to  leave 
us  for  Lisbon.  I think,  too,  I recognized  M.  Ullman.  lie 
was  going  from  one  to  the  other  singer,  augmenting  or  di- 
minishing his  deafness,  as  was’  required  by  his  part  of 
impresario  nnd  as  the  skillful  doctor  that  he  is.  The 
European  voyage  of  your  Italian  Opera  Director  will  prob- 
ably supply  you  soon  with  new  and  celebrated  artists,  and 
perhaps  with  the  most  remarkable  among  those  of  whom 
I have  been  speaking.  After  the  cafes,  that  which  attracts 
my  attention  chiefly  is  not  the  luxury  and  magnificence 
of  the  shops  that  line  the  Boulevart  des  Italiens;  it  is  the 
windows  of  the  dealers  in  photographs.  What  a collection 
of  portraits!  What  portrait- visiting  cards,  above  all! 
Among  them  I see  a prodigious  number  of  feminine  names 
— the  most  romantic,  the  most  eccentric,  the  softest,  tho 
commonest!  And  these  at  the  side,  costing  a franc 
apiece,  are  likenesses  of  petites  dames.  Do  not  ask  who, 
or  at  least  wliat  these  are.  You  may  see  them  pass  every 
afternoon.  There  she  is,  alone  in  an  open  carriage;  her 
face  besmeared  with  white  and  red ; lier  eyes  fixed,  and 
made  to  look  larger  at  the  corner  of  the  lids  by  aid  of  a 
blackened  pin,  and  her  hair  frizzled  over  lier  brow  in  the 
delicious  mode  that  is  justly  culled  d la  chien.  That  tho 
crowd  looks  at  these  petites  dames  as  they  drive  by  I do 
not  wonder;  but  that  such  plastered,  painted,  wrinkled, 
and  brazen-faced  creatures  should  be  taken  as  models  for 
tlie  toilet  by  the  most  respectable  women  of  Paris— this 
does  surprise  me  greatly.  In  other  days,  the  women 
comme  it  faut  took  pains  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  women  comme  il  en  faut.  To-day  I scarcely  perceive 
any  external  difference  between  the  best  and  tho  worst  of 
Parisian  society.  It  is  pretended  that  this  sad  change  is 
owing  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  invasion  of  dem- 
ocratic notions.  I believe  rather  that  we  must  attribute 
the  transformation  in  the  manners  of  France  to  tho  gen- 
eral use  of  the  cigar  and  the  universal  worship  of  gold. 
At  any  rate,  on  tho  Champs  Elysies  and  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  as  on  tlie  Boulevards,  men  smoke  prodigiously, 
and  adopt  a free-and-easy  deportment,  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste.  The  public  here  is  far  removed  from  that  of 
Hyde  Park  or  Kensington  Gardens  at  the  hours  of  fash- 
ionable promenade." 

SHOCKING  ACCIDENT  AT  A CIRCUS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Herald  says : 

“ A very  serious  downfall  has  occurred  at  the  Hippo- 
drome. Yesterday,  when  performing  what  is  termed  the 
‘ aerian  trip,’  in  which  the  actors  form  a sort  of  pyramidal 
ascension  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
the  three  performers — a Mademoiselle  Louise  and  Mon- 
Bieurs  Hypolite  and  Francois — were,  by  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  ropes,  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  now  lay,  if  not 
actually  dead,  without  hope  of  recovery.  They  were  ob- 
served to  turn  over  as  they  came  down,  and  fall  with  fear- 
ful heaviness.  The  performance  was  instantly  brought  to 
a close.  Medical  aid  found  them  still  breathing,  blit  ap- 
parently beyond  #11  hope  of  life.  An  agonizing  shriek 
broke  from  the  audience  at  the  appalling  accident,  and 
many  fainted.  The  manner  of  tlie  performance  is  in  this 
wise:  two  men  take  their  stations  on  two  ropes;  while 
thus  poised  on  the  tight  ropes,  the  girl  stands  above  them, 
partly  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  one  while  balancing  her 
foot  on  the  balance  pole  of  the  other.  In  this  manner  the 
three  ascend  till  they  reach  the  climax,  the  altitude  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  level,  and  it  was  just  there  that 
one  of  the  ropes  snapped,  and  all  three  were  violently  pre- 
cipitated to  the  earth." 

ITALY. 

RUMORED  VICTORIES  OF  GARIBALDI. 

It  is  stated,  via  Genoa,  that  Garibaldi  had  sent  a dis- 
patch to  Naples,  dated  the  1st  inst.,  announcing  a victory 
along  the  whole  lino,  and  that  tlie  royal  troops  were  being 
pursued.  The  DieKe,  of  Turin,  published  dispatches,  dated 
Naples  the  2d  inst.,  stating  tltat  the  royal  troops  were  re- 
pulsed from  Caserta,  and  were  surrounded.  The  Gari- 
baldians  made  two  thousand  prisoners.  The  above  vic- 
tories lack  confirmation. 

WHAT  NAPOLEON  WANTS. 

It  is  reported  that  Napoleon,  in  reply  to  the  Pope,  main- 
tained the  non-intervention  principles,  und  while  promising 


to  maintain  order  in  the  Holy  See,  his  desire  was  to  consign 
Rome  to  the  protection  of  a genuine  Italian  Power. 

THE  POPE  BEGS  FOR  HELP. 

A summary  of  the  Pope’s  allocution  at  the  Consistory,  of 
the  28th  ult.,  is  published,  lie  reproves  and  condemned  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  detestable  and  sacrilegious  attack  of 
the  King  and  Government  of  Piedmont.  He  protested,  and 
would  not  cease  to  protest,  against  their  acts,  which  he  de- 
clared null  and  of  no  effect,  lie  eulogized  and  blessed  his 
defenders,  and  called  on  the  European  Powers  for  assistance. 
He  deplored  the  disastrous  and  pernicious  policy  of  non- 
intervention, and  called  on  the  Powere  to  exumine  seriously 
into  its  dangerous  effects,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his 
conviction  that  the  Catholic  princes  and  people  would  yet 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  who  is 
attacked  by  the  parricidal  aims  of  a degenerate  son. 

SARDINIA  CEDES  NO  MORE  TERRITORY. 

In  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Cadello  demand- 
ed the  production  of  all  documents  relating  to  the  entry  of 
the  Sardinians  into  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 

Count  Cavour  refused  to  comply ; he  also  declared  that 
there  existed  neither  public  document  nor  private  treaty; 
that  no  conversations  or  no  negotiations  had  taken  place ; 
that  no  Power  had  made  any  proposition  involving  the  ces- 
sation of  a single  inch  of  Italian  territory.  He  pronounced 
the  statements  to  the  contrary  utterly  false. 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  TAKES  THE  COMMAND  OF  HIS 
ARMY. 

The  following  order  of  the  day  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sardinia  has  been  issued : 

“Ancona,  October  4. 

“ Soldiers  1 — I am  satisfied  with  you,  because  you  are 
worthy  of  Italy.  By  arms  you  have  vanquished  your  ene- 
mies, and  by  conduct  the  calumniators  of  the  Italian  name. 

“ The  mercenaries  whom  I set  free  will  speak  of  Italy  and 
of  you  in  foreign  countries,  after  having  learned  that  God 
recompenses  those  who  serve  him,  and  not  those  who  op- 
press people  and  despise  the  right  of  nations.  We  must  es- 
tablish a strong  Italian  monarchy  on  the  liberty  of  peoples 
who  will  aid  us  with  order  and  concord.  The  national  army 
will  increase  more  and  more  the  glory  which  since  eight 
centuries  has  shone  on  (he  cross  of  Savoy. 

“Soldiers,  I take  the  commnnd.  It  would  cost  mo  toe 
much  not  to  be  foremost  wherever  there  may  be  danger." 

garibaldi’s  order  of  the  day. 

The  following  is  a late  order  of  the  day  from  Garibaldi : 

“ Caserta,  September  27,  I860. 

“ Our  head-quarters  are  at  Caserta.  Our  brothers  of  the 
Italian  army,  under  the  gallant  Cialdini,  are  fighting  and 
conquering  the  enemies  of  Italy.  The  army  of  Lamoriciere 
is  routed  by  these  gallant  men.  The  whole  of  the  Papal 
provinces  are  free.  Ancona  is  ours.  The  brave  soldiers  of 
tlie  Northern  army  have  passed  the  frontier,  and  are  in  tho 
Neapolitan  territory.  In  a phort  time  (.frapoco)  we  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  embracing  them. 

“G.  Garibaldi.” 

GERMANY. 

AUSTRIA  PREPARING  FOR  WAR. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  by  means  of  an  autograph  letter,  informed  his 
subjects  that  no  recruits  would  be  “conscribed”  in  1860 ; 
but  an  order  has  now  been  issued  to  raise  85,000  men  “ for 
the  year  1861"  by  the  end  of  December,  1860.  All  the 
naval  officers  who  were  on  furlough  have  received  orders 
to  return  to  their  posts  immediately.  The  whole  of  tho 
Austrian  army  in  Italy  lias  been  placed  in  a state  of 
“preparation  for  . war”  (Kriegsbereitschaft),  but  not  on 
1 full  war  footing  (Kriegsfuss). 

A CURIOUS  DUEL. 

A truly  romantic  duel  was  lately  fought  in  the  environs 
of  the  not  very  romantic  capital  of  Prussia.  A young 
lady,  it  is  stated  of  good  family,  having  accidentally  corns 
into  possession  of  a challenge  addressed  to  her  lover,  re- 
solved upon  withholding  the  letter  and  fighting  herself. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  intention  she  carried  out. 
Dressed  in  manly  habiliments  she  met  the  challenger  in 
Jungfern  Ilaide,  a forest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  her  opponent  having  but  once  seen,  and  that 
imperfectly  at  night,  the  man  who  had  offended  liim,  un- 
consciously accepted  the  new-comer  ns  his  legitimate  foe. 
Distances  were  measured,  seconds  placed,  pistols  fired, 
when  the  lady  came  off  scatheless,  after  wounding  her  an- 
tagonist in  the  shoulder.  The  name  of  the  fighting  fair 
is  unknown ; but  a judicinl  inquiry  having  been  set  on 
foot  concerning  the  crime "of  “ intentional  manslaughter," 
the  details  of  the  affair  will  probably  soon  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  public. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

ANOTHER  FILIBUSTER  SHOT. 

The  Herald  says : “ Our  advices  from  Panama  last  week 
brought  the  important  intelligence  that  ex-President  Mora, 
his  brother.  General  Canas,  and  Colonel  Arancibia,  who 
had  made  a filibuster  descent  from  Sal  Salvador  on  Costa 
Rica,  had  been  defeated  and  captured  at  Punta  Arenas,  and 
incontinently  shot. 

“There  is  a curious  coincidence  in  the  deaths,  at  so  near- 
ly the  same  time,  of  Mora  and  Walker,  and  under  such 
similar  circumstances.  When  Walker  was  at  the  highest 
of  his  career  in  Nicaragua,  Mora  was  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  was  the  soul  of  the  desperate  resistance  to  the 
then  advancing  wave  of  filibusterism." 


VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


THE  REVIEW  AT  WEST  POINT. 

We  publish  on  the  two  following  pages  a series 
of  illustrations  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  West  Point,  where  he  spent  Tuesday.  He  was 
received  with  the  highest  honors  known  to  the  serv- 
ice ; and  after  visiting  tlie  Commandant,  and  rid- 
ing round  the  place,  was  invited  to  review  the  ca- 
dets. The  review  is  thus  described  in  the  Herald: 

“Eight  battalion  companies  of  cadets,  eleven  filas  front, 
presented  themselves  on  the  right  of  the  line ; then  the  com- 
pany of  sappers  and  miners  of  forty  men ; then  the  battery 
of  four  guns  of  light  artillery,  with  a corps  of  cadets  acting 
as  cannoneers ; and  the  left  was  occupied  by  a detachment 
of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dodge.  In  a few 
minutes  after  the  formation  of  the  line,  the  Prince  and 
suite,  with  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  appeared  on  the  pa- 
rade-ground, when  Major  Reynolds  gave  the  order  to  ‘ Pre- 
pare for  review.’  The  ranks  of  the  troops  were  opened, 
the  artillery  unlimbered,  the  officers  and  colors  to  the  front, 
when  the  reviewing  party  marched  to  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary column,  while  the  band  played  the  air  of  ‘ God  Save 
the  Queen.’  As  the  Prince  and  escort  passed  down  the 
military  line  the  band  played  the  very  elegant  air  of  the 
‘Flowers  of  Edinburgh.’  The  reviewers  passed  down  the 
front  and  between  the  open  ranks  of  the  troops  back  to  their 
original  position  on  the  parade-ground.  The  troops  were 
then  broke  into  column  by  companies  and  marched  in  re- 
view-first in  common  time,  then  in  quick  time,  and  finally 
in  double-quick  time.  As  the  commandants  of  the  com- 
panies passed  and  saluted  the  Prince  he  gracefully  raised 
his  hat  in  acknowledgment.  The  review,  although  the  nu- 
merical  strength  of  the  troops  was  small,  was  very  good,  and 
the  marching  of  the  men  and  saluting  of  the  officers  beyond 
criticism.  Before  the  parade  was  dismissed  the  Prince, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Colonel  Delafield,  approached  Major 
Reynolds,  the  commandant  of  the  cadets,  and  expressed  his 
approbation  at  the  faultless  manner  in  which  the  review 
was  conducted,  and  desired  the  Major  to  express  his  thanks 
to  the  taj  thoRonfiref  itbs  parade.  The  parade  was 
then  dismissed,  and  tne  troops  returned  to  their  quarters," 
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THE  HORROR  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

“ No.  23  Gnyland  Terrace  only  differed  from  the 
ether  numbers  in  being  larger  and  more  commo- 
dious. Some  years  before  my  first  remembrance 
of  the  place,  it  had  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Arch  bold,  a wealthy  merchant  and  ship-own- 
er of  Birkenhead,  who  furnished  it  in  a style  of 
surpassing  magnificence,  and  adopted  it  as  his  reg- 
ular summer  resort.  The  death,  however,  of  a 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Annesley,  who  resided  with 
him— an  event  which  occurred  in  their  second  sea- 
son—gave  him  a distaste  to  the  spot ; and  placing 
the  house,  with  all  it  contained,  in  the  hands  of  the 
nearest  agent,  the  merchant  returned  to  his  usual 
home.  Sumptuous  fittings  and  a moderate  rent 
insured  a constant  occupation ; and  in  the  seven 
years  that  succeeded  Mr.  Archbold’s  departure 
four  families  in  turn  inhabited  the  mansion — two 
for  a season  each,  one  for  two,  and  one  for  three 
successive  years.  All  these,  especially  the  latest 
tenant,  Mr.  Upton,  quitted  it  with  evident  reluc- 
tance ; that  gentleman  even  leaving  with  regret 
the  mansion  which  had  witnessed  the  illness  and 
death  of  a beloved  daughter. 

“No.  23  was  vacant  when  I first  took  cogni- 
zance of  Gayland  Terrace ; but  the  notice  to  let 
speedily  disappeared,  the  chimneys  smoked,  the 
windows  opened,  flowers  blushed  in  the  balcony, 
while  silver  voices  and  laughter  betrayed  the  pres- 
ence of  fairer  flowers  within.  A lady,  with  five 
daughters,  had  taken  the  house.  Their  name  was 
Callender.  The  husband  and  father  was  captain 
and  part  owner  of  an  East  Indiaman,  had  already 
realized  a handsome  independence,  and  was  at  this 
time  on  his  voyage  home. 

“ A brighter  group  I never  saw.  Mother  and 
•hildren  had  all  the  same  clear,  dark  complexion, 
night-black  tresses,  and  brown  luminous  eyes — 
gipsy  beauty  refined — and  what  can  be  lovelier  ? 
Pleasant  voices  and  silver  laughter ! I hear  them 
still,  as  I linger  with  my  hoop  beneath  their  win- 
dow, waiting  impatiently  for  my  chosen  lady  of 
the  band,  Bud  May. 

“ Rose,  Lily,  Violet  (they  were  all  named  after 
flowers),  Poppy,  and  May  — each  of  them  was 
charming,  after  her  particular  manner.  Bud  Vio- 
let, I think,  was  the  greatest  favorite ; Bud  Rose 
was  the  titular  belle ; Lily  and  Poppy  were  dar- 
lings ; but  the  real  queen  of  my  affections  was,  as 
I have  hinted,  Bud  May,  who  was,  besides,  the  mer- 
riest of  the  band. 

“ ‘ What  is  that  on  j-our  forehead,  my  sweet.. 
May?’  asked  her  mamma,  suddenly,  one  morn- 
ing, as  my  favorite  entered,  and  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. 

“ May  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  and 
looked  up  brightly. 

“ ‘Ah,  it’s  gone  !’  continued  her  mother,  laugh- 
ing. 

“ ‘ What  was  it,  mamma  ? A wasp  ?’  . 

“ ‘ A frown,  my  love,  and  such  a one  as  I never 
saw  on  any  forehead  yet,  least  of  all  my  May’s,’ 
replied  Mrs.  Callender,  with  a rather  puzzled  ex- 
pression. 

“ May,  on  her  part,  looked  thoughtful  and  some- 
what troubled,  but  quickly  resumed  her  usual  de- 
meanor; and  nothing  occurred  for  several  days, 
till,  one  morning,  Nurse  Goodes,  while  attending 
en  her  mistress’s  toilet,  hemmed  and  spoke : ‘ I 
beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  but  have  you  noticed 
Miss  May  ?’ 

“ ‘ Noticed  her  ? Especially  ? No.  Why  do  you 
inquire,  nurse  ?’ 

“ ‘ She  grows  thin,  ma’am,  that’s  certain ; but 
she  eats  and  drinks,  and  sleeps  and  plays  as  usual. 
I can’t  make  out  that  the  dear  child  is  ill ; yet, 
somehow,  she’s  not  herself.  For  days  together  she 
will  seem  much  as  usual ; then,  again,  all  in  a mo- 
ment— ’ 

“ Nurse  stopped. 

“ 4 What  do  you  mean  ?’ 

“ ‘There  comes  a look  upon  her  that  makes  me 
quiver !’  said  nurse,  with  a perceptible  tremor. 

* I never  see  such  a thing — I never  did !’ 

“ * Good  Heavens,  nurse!’  exclaimed  the  startled 
mother,  recalling  the  frown  at  breakfast.  ‘ What 
can  have  affected  her  ?’ 

“ * It’s  odd,’  replied  Nurse  Goodes,  ‘ but  she 
doesn’t  seem  to  know  it  herself!  I wish,  ma’am, 
you  would  come  and  look  at  her  sometimes  at 
night.  I see  the  expression  more  strongly  then  ; 
and  sometimes  she  speaks  a word  or  two  I can  not 
understand.’ 

“ Her  mistress  promised  to  do  so,  and  kept  anx- 
ious watch  upoit  her  darling  the  entire  day  besides ; 
but  May  was  gaj’er  than  ever,  and  gave  her  no  op- 
portunity for  remark. 

“ I passed  that  afternoon,  which  was  wet,  in  the 
house  with  my  young  friends,  and  we  had  a game 
at  hide-and-seek,  during  which  May  contrived  the 
most  ingenious  ‘ hide’  of  the  day,  being  rooted  out 
at  last  in  a great  apartment  on  the  ground-floor, 
in  which  there  was  a bed  of  extraordinary  size. 
Upon  this  couch  the  baffled  hunters  had  sat  down 
more  than  once  in  consultation,  not  dreaming  that 
the  crafty  little  maid  had  removed  the  bolster,  and 
substituting  for  it  her  own  slight  person,  conceal- 
ed herself  to  perfection  with  the  pillows  and  cover- 
let. 

“ All  the  luxurious  appointments  of  this  richly 
furnished  room— known  as  the  Angel  Chamber — 
but  more  particularly  the  bed,  were  objects  of  con- 
siderable admiration.  The  bed  was  of  foreign 
manufacture,  made  unusually  low,  carved,  gilt, 
and  inlaid  at  the  foot  with  malachite.  The  can- 
opy was  crowned  by  an  angelic  figure,  exquisitely 
moulded,  from  whose  arms,  extended  in  an  atti- 
tude of  protection,  and  from  whose  half-opened 
golden  wings,  descended  the  rich  hangings  of  azure 
silk,  which  completed  the  drapery  of  a couch  wor- 
thy of  a queen. 

“ When  that  merry  day  was  over,  and  the  tired 
children  had  gone  to  rest,  Mrs.  Callender  stole  qui- 
etly up  to  May’s  little  chamber,  and  found  Nurse 
Goodes  standing  by  the  bed.  Nurse  put  her  fin- 
gers to  her  lips,  andrlookejk  tne^rnfiilHy . at  the  lit- 
tle sleeper.  Her  iAmAttV-ryW1  fallowed  hers. 
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already  seen.  Now,  too,  the  lips  were  drawn 
back,  the  teeth  set,  the  innocent  face  wholly 
changed,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  mingled 
horror  and  disgust  inexpressibly  shocking  to  con- 
template. , Mrs.  Callender  scarcely  recognized  the 
child. 

“Presently  she  murmured  some  indistinct 
sounds.  Mamma  put  down  her  ear. 

“ 1 The}*  are  rushing  at  me — rushing,  rushing 
again  ! Angel,  oh  angel !’  gasped  May. 

“ ‘ My  child  ! — my  May  ! — what  is  it  ? Wake !’ 
cried  the  terrified  mother,  clasping  her. 

“ May  woke,  and  the  expression  passed  as  though 
a mask  had  fallen.  Site  sat  up,  smiling,  perfectly 
composed,  and,  kissing  her  mother,  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

“ * I— I thought  you  were  sleeping  uneasily,  my 
love,’  said  mamma,  lialf-fearing  to  see  the  look  re- 
turn. ‘ Was  it  a dream  ?’ 

“ ‘All,  I remember,’  said  Maj’,  lightly.  ‘ Some 
creatures  came  flying  at  me  all  round,  breaking," 
like  black  waves,  against  the  bed  ; but  the  angel 
stops  them  always.’ 

“ ‘ Missy  slept  two  nights  in  the  Angel  Room, 
soon  after  we  came,’  explained  nurse,  * and  had  the 
same  dream  there.’ 

“ ‘ But  I don’t  mind  it,’  said  May.  ‘ It — it’s 
that  other — ’ 

“ The  strange  look  seemed  about  to  steal  over 
her  face  again,  but  she  covered  it  with  her  hands. 

“ Mrs.  Callender  sat  down  beside  the  bed,  and 
motioned  nurse  away ; she  was  bent  on  finding  out 
the  mystery. 

‘“What  “other,”  May?  My  little  girl,  you 
have  some  trouble  or  fear.  Confide  in  mamma. 
What  is  it  ?’ 

“ May  was  silent  for  a moment,  holding  her  mo- 
ther’s hand,  and  mechanically  counting  the  white 
fingers.  Then  she  said : 

“ ‘ Mamma,  I can  not  tell.  Something  is  wrong 
with  me — that  I know ; but  indeed,  indeed  I can 
not  describe  it.  It  is  a sensation  so  quick,  so  sud- 
den, that,  almost  before  I can  feel  how  horrible  it 
is,  it  is  gone ! It  is  neither  taste,  touch,  nor  smell, 
yet  is  something  of  all  three.  I should  not  mind 
it  so  much,  however,  but  for  a sort  of  shock  or 
spasm  of  sickening  horror  that  comes  with  it.  It 
is  as  though — as  though  some  wicked  thing  had 
touched  me,’  added  the  little  girl,  in  a low  voice, 
clasping  more  tightly  the  hand  she  held. 

“ Mrs.  Callender’s  heart  beat  faster ; but  she 
was  a firm  and  sensible  woman,  and  addressed 
herself  with  such  quiet  energy  to  the  task  of 
soothing  the  poor  child — more  unnerved,  apparent- 
ly, by  the  confession  of  her  fear  than  she  had  been 
by  its  concealment  — that  she  very  soon  attained 
her  object ; and  having  watched  her  darling  into  a 
tranquil  sleep,  withdrew  to  confer  with  nurse,  whom 
she  found  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  weeping  bit- 
terly. 

“‘Oh,  ma’am,  ma’am! — oh,  my  dear  lady!’ 
sobbed  Nurse  Goodes.  * Take  her  away — take  the 
darling  away!’ 

“ ‘ Away,  nurse  ?’ 

“‘Away  from  this  dreadful  house.  It  is  not 
for  a Christian  creature  to  live  in.  Charlotte  says 
so.’ 

“ ‘ Charlotte?’ 

“ * Old  Charlotte,  the  char-woman ; she  that  was 
here,  off  and  on,  in  Mr.  Archbold’s  time.  She 
knows  that  Mr.  Archbold’s  sister  was  warned  in 
the  same  way.  Her  brother  laughed  at  it,  and  so 
did  she,  for  she  was  a high-couraged  lady,  Mrs. 
Annesley ; but  she  wa3  touched  six  times,  and 
took.’ 

“ ‘ Touched  and  taken ! Are  you  mad,  you  silly 
thing?’  exclaimed  her  lady.  ‘For  mercy’s  sake, 
nurse,  for  my  child’s  sake,  beware  how  you  give 
utterance  to  any  such  folly ! As  for  old  Charlotte, 
I shall  talk  to  her  myself  to-morrow.’ 

“The  next  day,  a medical  gentleman,  their 
neighbor — in  consequence  of  a private  missive  from 
Mrs.  Callender— made  a purely  accidental  visit; 
and  pretty  May,  who  happened  to  be  alone  with 
her  mother,  was  subjected  to  some  professional 
questionings.  Mr.  Mawry  was  forced  to  admit 
that  she  looked  worn  and  thin,  but  was  utterly 
unable  to  detect  any  symptom  of  disease ; conse- 
quently, as  nothing  is  avowedly  the  most  approved 
remedy  for  nothing,  he  sent  it  to  her  in  tbe  form 
of  some  prettily  colored  medicaments,  that  might 
have  been  swallowed  with  impunity  by  a delicate 
bee. 

“ But,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  medicine,  in 
spite  of  care  and  vigilance,  in  spite  of  soft  spring 
winds  and  strengthening  food,  Bud  May  began  to 
droop  and  fade.  So  no  more  hoop,  and  hide-and- 
seek,  and  rustic  rambles,  for  my  little  queen.  From 
the  strong  sea-beach  to  the  terrace-walks,  from 
these  to  the  sofa,  from  the  sofa  to  her  own  little 
chamber,  poor  May  fought  the  battle  of  her  fragile 
life,  till  the  most  sanguine  of  tbe  surrounding 
hearts  durst  hope  no  longer.  Change  of  air  and 
scene  had  been  suggested ; but  the  doctors — an- 
other had  been  called  in — at  once  declared  that  no- 
thing could  be  so  well  adapted  to  her  seeming  con- 
dition as  the  clear  soft  climate  in  which  she  already 
breathed.  As  for  change  of  scene,  the  little  patient 
herself  so  earnestly,  almost  passionately  entreated 
that  she  might  not  be  moved  elsewhere,  that  the 
idea  was  instantly  abandoned. 

“ One  other  request  the  little  maid  preferred — 
that  she  might  be  placed  henceforth  in  the  Angel- 
chamber,  until — until—  It  was  done;  and  now, 
as  though  she  had  nothing  more  to  ask  or  wish  for, 
Bud  May  sank  quickly  and  silently  away. 

“ I have  not  told  you  what,  all  this  time,  7 felt 
and  did.  I knew  that  my  little  princess  was  dy- 
ing— going  to  God — yet  I dared  not  dwell  much 
upon  the  loss  to  myself:  selfish  regrets  were  out 
of  place,  could  have  no  part  or  lot  in  such  a mat- 
ter. Still,  I was  not  forbidden  to  sorrow  with  and 
for  the  rest ; and  many  a day  have  I sat  waiting 
patiently  for  the  hour  that  sometimes  saw  me  ad- 
mitted for  a moment  to  the  Angel-chamber,  to  kneel 
beside  the  goldeli  bed,  and  kiss  the  little  waxen 
hand  that  faintly  welcomed  me. 

“ May  loved  soft  music ; and  we  soon  found  that 
.greatest  solace  was  to  be  left  entirely  alone,  to 


gaze  up  at  the  shining  countenance  of  the  majestic 
angel,  and  to  listen  to  the  low  sound  of  some  sacred 
melody  chanted  by  Violet  from  a distant  room. 

“One  evening — it  was  the  10th  of  April — the 
fact  of  our  invalid’s  having  been  somewhat  better 
in  the  morning  had  emboldened  me  to  bring  with 
me  a beautiful  kitten,  of  which  she  had  once  ex- 
pressed her  admiration.  May  was  delighted,  fon- 
dled it  heartily,  thanked  me  with  the  only  kiss  she 
had  ever  bestowed,  and  bade  me  leave  the  soft  pur- 
ring thing  with  her  for  a while,  and  return  for  it 
before  I left  the  house. 

“ I can  not  tell  what  feeling  possessed  me,  but, 
like  May  herself,  I longed  for  solitude,  and,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  music-room,  stole  into  an  in- 
tervening apartment,  and  presently  began  to  weep. 

“ A soft  hand  touched  me  ; it  was  Mrs.  Callen- 
der, whom  I fiad  not  noticed  sitting  in  the  darken- 
ing room,  and  who,  moved  bj-  my  grief,  came  and 
sat  beside  me,  whispering  broken  words  of  conso- 
lation. 

“As  she  spoke  there  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a faint 
call  from  the  sick-chamber.  Other  ears  had  fan- 
cied it  too,  for  Violet  and  the  rest  were  already  in 
the  passage,  and  in  another  moment  all  had  assem- 
bled in  the  Angel-chamber. 

“ There  they  lay,  both  asleep,  the  kitten  and  the 
little  maid ; but  my  little  maid  shall  never  wake 
again  till  the  resurrection. 

“After  a very  brief  interval  No.  23  found  an- 
other occupant  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Robert 
Doulton,  a stern  warrior  of  the  Wellington  school, 
who  had  served  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  now,  at  the 
express  suggestion  of  a London  physician,  brought 
down  his  invalid  wife,  to  derive  what  benefit  she 
might  from  the  cheerful  scenery  and  salubrious 
breezes  of  a notoriously  healthy  neighborhood. 

“Mrs.  Doulton — if  the  pale  phantom  that  had 
traveled  in  a couch-carriage,  and  been  borne  up  to 
the  chief  bedroom  in  the  arms  of  one  strong  maid 
deserved  the  name  of  a living  being — was  the  ob- 
ject upon  which  her  lord — a man  of  iron,  resolved, 
unmalleable,  self-indulgent — lavished  all  his  love 
and  care.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  solicitude 
with  which  he  watched  the  fluctuations  of  her  dis- 
order, and  assembled  round  her  every  imaginable 
object  calculated  to  distract  the  pains  or  tranquil- 
ize  the  mind  of  his  beloved  patient.  The  physi- 
cian, Dr.  T , came  dow'n  once  a week,  to  resolve 

himself  that  his  prescriptions  were  accurately  fol- 
lowed, to  dine  sumptuous!}-  with  the  colonel,  and 
to  receive  the  fifty-pound  note  which  so  poorly  rec- 
ompensed his  lost  afternoon ! while  little  Mr.  Maw- 
ry, the  apothecary,  received  orders  to  look  in  at 
least  once  in  the  course  of  every  day. 

“In  spite  of  these  arrangements,  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Mrs.  Doulton  would  never  quit 
that  splendid  chamber  alive  grew  and  strength- 
ened. 

“ Old  Charlotte,  the  char-woman,  who  had  no 
more  business  in  that  house  than  I — less,  indeed, 
for  had  I not  buried  my  heart  there,  while  she  had 
only  secreted  her  pattens  ? — she,  I say,  contrived 
to  reconnect  hereelf  with  the  establishment,  and, 
upon  those  pattens,  walked  quietly  back  into  its 
service. 

“ Charlotte  asserted — and  they  believed  her — 
that,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  regular  serv- 
ants in  the  house,  there  was  always  room  for  a char- 
woman. The  reports  she  brought,  in  her  clink- 
ings to  and  fro,  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Mrs. 
Doulton  seldom  quitted  her  bed — never  her  apart- 
ment. As  for  the  colonel,  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  at  his  wife’s  bedside,  reading  to  or 
conversing  with  her ; then  he  rode  or  walked  out 
for  an  hour,  and  returning,  passed  the  hours  till 
dinner  in  the  Angel-room,  which  he  chose  to  make 
his  study,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a work  re- 
lating to  his  campaigns  in  India.  The  physician 
was  their  sole  London  visitor;  and  of  the  neigh- 
bors, the  good  rector,  who  received  a cordial  wel- 
come, and  Mr.  Mawry,  alone  had  access  to  the 
drawing-room  of  No.  23. 

“ Thus  passed  about  two  months,  when,  on  a cer- 
tain morn  of  August,  the  dark  prognostications  of 
old  Charldlte  and  party  were  signally  confounded 
by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Doulton  upon  the  grav- 
eled terraces  in  a Bath  chair.  She  was  decidedly 
better.  Close  beside  her  stalked  her  tall  dark  hus- 
band, rubbing  his  hands,  and  eying  his  well-nursed 
partner  with  fond  complacency,  as  he  saw  that  face, 
which  must  have  been  a sweet  and  pleasant  one  in 
other  days,  brighten  with  gratitude  and  pleasure 
under  the  influence  of  the  soft  free  air,  and  the  sense 
of  returning  vigor. 

“ They  took  many  turns  together,  and  went  home 
at  last  with  manifest  reluctance ; the  invalid,  as  if 
vain  of  her  renovated  strength,  disdaining  the  ready 
hand  that  offered  to  reconduct  her  across  the  thresh- 
old. 

“ A day  or  two  later,  Mr.  Mawry,  who  had  al- 
ready, as  he  confessed  to  his  wife,  experienced  some 
slight  twinges  of  conscience  on  the  score  of  receiv- 
ing a daily  fee  for  his  needless  visits,  was  stopped 
by  the  colonel  as  he  crossed  the  hall,  and  invited 
to  remain  and  partake  of  the  dinner  at  that  moment 
about  to  be  served. 

“ Mawry  was  fond  of  a good  dinner.  He  sniffed, 
and  accepted. 

“ The  repast,  though,  to  all  appearance,  a visitor 
had  not  been  expected,  was  of  the  most  costly  de- 
scription, slightly  eastern  in  character,  varied  in 
feature,  perfect  in  detail.  Host  and  guest  agreed 
in  postponing  mere  intellectual  pleasure  to  the 
great  business  of  the  hour ; and  it  was  only  when, 
the  banquet  finished,  they  drew  chairs  to  the  win- 
dow, and  began  sipping  their  claret,  that  the  col- 
onel put  forth  his  powers  of  conversation.  Even 
then  Mr.  Mawry  fancied  that  he  glanced  from  sub- 
ject to  subject  rather  too  abruptly,  and  was  revolv- 
ing in  his  secret  soul  whether  his  host  was  endeav- 
oring to  astonish  him  with  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
or  whether  his  mind  was  in  truth  preoccupied  with 
some  deep  matter,  the  remembrance  of  •which  he 
sought  to  drown  in  desultory  talk,  when  the  col- 
onel suddenly  rose,  and,  going  to  a book-case,  took 
down  a large  and  a small  volume,  and  handed  the 
latter  to  his  visitor.  Mawry  saw  that  it  was  in 
some  Oriental  character,  in  paragranl 


and  lettered.  The  colonel  then  changed  volumes, 
and  showing  Mawry  that  he  now  held  an  English 
translation,  requested  him  to  name  any  paragraph 
throughout  the  work,  which  he,  the  colonel,  hold- 
ing the  original,  would  render  into  literal  English 

“.Mawry  did  as  he  was  desired,  naming  in  suc- 
cession four  or  five  passages  of  considerable  length 
all  of  which  his  host  read  off  in  English  with  per- 
fect ease  and  correctness.  He  then  laid  the  books 
aside. 

“ ‘ Now,  Sir,  feel  my  pulse,’  were  his  next  words. 

“ Mawry  obeyed.  It  was  not  a full  beat,  but 
regular,  and  moderately  fast. 

“ ‘ Am  I in  health,  think  you  ? Chest  and  luntrs 
all  right?’  b 

“ ‘ Do  you  wish  me  to  examine  with  the  stethe- 
scope?  I have  it  with  me.’ 

“The  other  assented,  and  Mr.  Mawry,  through 
the  medium  of  that  plain  speaker,  ascertained  that 
all  was  sound. 

“ * And  I am  not  mad  ?’ 

“ The  doctor  stared. 

“ ‘I  have  conversed  collectedly  upon  many  dif- 
ferent topics,  and  have  translated  with  literal  ac- 
curacy several  passages  from  the  most  involved 
and  difficult  of  Eastern  writers.  Are  these  proofs 
sufficient?’ 

“Mawry  bowed  an  affirmative. 

‘ Now,  Doctor,  I am  going  to  ask  you  a curious 
question.  Remember,  I do  not  speak  in  figures. 
Simply  and  plainly — can  a man  taste  death  V 

“ Mawry  could  not  forbear  a start. 

“ ‘ I will  explain  further,’  said  the  colonel.  * Once 
in  thretf  or  four  days — sometimes  more  frequently 
— I experience  a sensation  so  difficult  to  describe 
that  I was  driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  simile  that 
caused  your  surprise.  It  is  like — like  a poisoned 
cloth  flung  suddenly  over  my  whole  face.  Eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  are  impregnated  with  its  horrible 
presence.  I shudder  from  head  to  foot  with  an  in- 
describable mixture  of  loathing  and  rage.  In  a 
second  it  is  gone — I am  as  well  as  ever.  Have 
you,  in  your  experience,  met  with  such  a case?  I 
am  not  given  to  idle  fancies.  When  I tell  you, 
Doctor,  that  I have  been  present  in  eleven  battles, 
have  passed  nights  among  dead  and  dying  creat- 
ures, witnessed  every  phase  of  the  terrible  side  of 
war,  you  may  believe  that  my  nerves  are  not  easi- 
ljr  shaken.  But  I will  own  that  the  circumstance 
I have  alluded  to,  in  its  singular  recurrence,  gives 
me  considerable  uneasiness ; and  fearing  that, 
should  the  horror  seize  me  in  my  wife’s  presence, 
the  change  of  countenance  I can  not  control  might 
occasion  her  grave  alarm,  I resolved  to  take  your 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Let  me  have  it.’ 

‘ ‘ Mawry  pondered  deeply  for  a moment.  He 
was  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  symptoms 
described  with  those  which  had  afflicted  May  Cal- 
lender. Some  whisper  of  the  supernatural  agency 
to  which  they  were  attributed  had  reached  him  in 
one  or  other  of  his  frequent  visits,  but  his  mind 
was  devoid  of  the  slightest  taint  of  superstition, 
and  his  thoughts  now  set  strongly  in  quite  another 
direction. 

“ ‘ Can  you  recall,’  he  presently  asked,  ‘ the  first 
occasion  on  which  this  sensation  occurred?’ 

“ ‘ Let  me  see.  No.  Stay — yes.  I had  been 
chatting  with  my  wife,  had  partaken  of  her  after- 
noon tea,  and  was  returning  to  mj-  study.’ 

“ ‘ It  happens  most  frequently  after  meals  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  I think  not,'  said  Doulton,  reflecting. 

‘“You  take  refreshment  sometimes  during  the 
day ; you  Indian  gentlemen  must  have  j-our  tiffin, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  intervals,  a glass  of  pale  ale  or 
soda-water.’ 

“ ‘ Possibly,’  said  the  colonel,  whose  attention 
was  languishing.  * I believe  I do.’ 

“ ‘ Brought  to  you  by  the  butler,  eh  ? What 
claret  this  is ! Tredway,  then,  is  always  your  cup- 
bearer— eh,  Colonel?’ 

‘“I  suppose  so — I forget.  Really,  I can  hardly 
tell  you.  Sometimes  Tredway,  sometimes  Mah- 
moud, sometimes,  eh — ah  !’  Tbe  colonel  yawned. 

“‘Sometimes?’ 

“ * Old  Charlotte,  I think  they  call  her.  An  old 
woman  who  favors  me  with  her  presence  here,  for 
the  sake,  apparently,  of  helping  eight  idle  servants 
to  do  nothing.  But  why  these  domestic  queries? 
and,  especially,  what  has  that  old  baggage  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?’ 

“‘Hm!’  said  Mawry,  rather  gravely,  ‘I  don’t 
know.  When  did  this  happen  the  second  time?’ 

“ ‘I  had  been  writing  for  a couple  of  hours,  when, 
feeling  weary,  and  missing  perhaps  my  siesta,  I 
threw  myself  on  the  bed — there  is  one  in  the  room 
— and  fell  asleep.  In  about  an  hour,  as  I afterward 
found,  I started  up  in  a state — I frankly  avow  it— 
of  horrible  alarm,  as  though  I had  been  set  upon 
by  a band  of  fiends ! Then  came  that  choking 
horror — then,  thank  God ! release,  for  I do  not  think 
a human  mind,  however  strong,  could  sustain  so 
much  as  a minute  of  that  anguish  and  keep  its  bal- 
ance.’ 

“ ‘ It  is  curious,’  said  Mawry.  ‘ I confess,  Col- 
onel, I do  not  comprehend  your  case.  So  far  as 
my  skill  instructs  me,  you  are  sound  in  body,  and 
unquestionably  sane  in  mind.  Still  there  are  fan- 
cies. Firm  and  self-possessed  as  jou  seem,  it  is 
yet  quite  possible  that  the  solution  may  be  found 
in  some  disarrangement  of  the  nervous  system. 
You  have  perhaps  overtasked  your  brain — a little 
less  work,  and  more  exercise.’  . 

“ ‘I  see,  Sir,  I see  !’  exclaimed  the  colonel,  ris- 
ing, with  some  heat ; ‘you  take  me  for  an  illusion- 
ist, a—  Ha ! bv  Heaven,  it  is  coming  now!' 

“Mawry  looked  steadily  at  him.  The  colonel 
was  not  acting.  The  dark-lined  countenance  grew 
deadlv  pale,  the  eyes  glowed,  the  teeth  chattered 
and  gnashed.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  doctor  was 
awe-stricken  at  an  appearance  that  powerfully  re- 
called the  fearful  traditions  of  possession. 

“The  attack,  whatever  its  nature,  was  but  mo- 
mentary. With  a long,  deep  inspiration  like  one 
over  whom  a stifling  wave  has  passed,  the  coioim 
seemed  to  recover  himself  completely,  and,  wun  a 
light  laugh,  held  out  his  hand. 

- - — butler  to  make  it. 
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. 1 V0U  will  oblige  me,  Colonel,  by  receiving  no- 
a liquid  kind/row  any  hand  hut  his.  This 
^ important : I will  give  you  my  reasons  hereafter. 

Take  your  wine  as  usual.  Good-night !’ 

“ Colonel  Doulton  neglected  one  portion  of  his 
t • nd’s  advice — be  took  even  less  than  his  accus- 
tomed exercise,  and  was  so  rarely  seen  abroad  that 
Id  Charlotte  underwent  some  severe  cross-exam- 
inations. Her  report  now  was  that  the  mistress 
crew  stronger  and  stronger,  but  refused  to  take  the 
air'  that  the  colonel  was  becoming  seriously  ill — 
could  scarcely  bear  the  fatigue  of  walking  up  stairs 
—and  confined  himself  almost  wholly  to  his  study, 
dividing  the  day  between  his  writing-table  and  the 
bed.  The  doctor,  somewhat  affronted  at  his  pa- 
tient’s systematic  disregard  of  his  counsels,  had 
discontinued  his  visits,  and  had  not  hitherto  been 
invited  to  renew  them. 

“ Thus  affairs  remained  for  several  weeks,  till 
one  morning  the  reverend  rector  was  sent  for  to  the 
house.  His  visit  was  a prolonged  one.  lie  came 
out  grave  and  pale,  and  charged  with  a melancholy 
tale  of  which  he  made  no  secret.  The  colonel  had 
been  stricken  with  some  mysterious  visitation  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  skill,  and,  with  a rooted 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  end,  was  pressing 
the  work  on  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged  to 
a conclusion.  He  seemed  to  be  awaiting,  although 
with  the  courage  of  a Christian  and  a soldier,  an 
inevitable  fate.  ' 

“ Nor  was  he  deceived.  One  bleak,  gray  morn- 
ing in  December  the  windows  of  No.  23  remained 
closed.  Colonel  Doulton  was  dead  ! 

“It  was  at  this  period  that  attention  began  to 
be  more  generally  attracted  to  the  house,  and  the 
peculiar  evil  fortune  which  seemed  to  attach  to 
whomsoever  became  its  occupants— the  last  four 
families  having  each  lost  a member  within  its 
walls.  A certain  suspicion,  originating  none  could 
snv  exactly  where,  hung  about  the  wretched  old 
woman  who  had  clung  like  an  evil  destiny  to  that 
house  of  grief.  She  could  obtain  no  employment ; 
few  would  bestow  upon  her  the  smallest  alms ; the 
parish  found  means  to  resist  her  claim ; the  boys 
in  the  street  rechristened  her,  without  ceremony, 
as  ‘ Moll  Murder ;’  invited  her  to  supply  them  with 
a pen’orth  of  arsenic  on  credit;  and,  in  return, 
pledged  themselves  faithfully  to  attend  her  ap- 
proaching execution.  But  apparently  these  sus- 
picions were  insufficient,  and  the  law  suffered  her 
to  starve  on  unmolested. 

“In  good  truth,  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
inclined  to  the  supernatural  side;  and  such  ex- 
traordinary tales  began  to  gain  credence  that  the 
agent  deemed  it  his  duty  to  apprise  the  landlord, 

Mr.  Archbold,  of  the  character  attaching  to  his 
house,  and  the  improbability  of  its  getting  another 
tenant,  unless  something  could  be  speedily  done  to 
redeem  its  reputation. 

“ Not  a week  elapsed  before  Mr.  Archbold,  with- 
out commenting  on  his  agent’s  report,  laconically 
announced  that  an  eligible  tenant  was  on  the  point 
of  repairing  to  the  spot,  and  would  take  immediate 
possession. 

“ An  excellent  idea  had  occurred  to  the  shrewd 
old  merchant.  His  favorite  nephew,  Charles  An- 
nesley,  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  which  he 
thought  fit  highly  to  disapprove;  had,  in  fact, 
taken  to  wife  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a village 
schoolmaster!  Mr.  Archbold,  who  was  a man  of 
the  fewest  words,  limited  the  expression  of  his  in- 
dignation to  a curt  note,  in  which  he  informed  the 
delinquent  that,  to  avoid  any  future  misapprehen- 
sions, he  felt  it  right  to  state  frankly  that  he, 

Charles,  would  never  receive  one  farthing  of  the 
fortune  he  had  destined  for  him. 

“ Charles  was  a young  man  of  high  spirit.  He 
thought  he  loved  his  Mary,  if  possible,  a trifle  bet- 
ter for  the  price  he  was  likely  to  pay  for  her.  The 
change  in  Charles’s  prospects,  if  it  cooled  a few 
friends,  warmed  others  into  more  cordial  life ; and 
so  much  sympathy  was  felt  and  shown  for  the 
young  couple,  thus  set  rudely  afloat  on  the  sea  of 
life,  with  scarce  ballast  enough  to  secure  their  lit- 
tle bark  from  a daily  capsize,  that  Uncle  Archbold 
became  uncomfortably  conscious  of  his  ungracious 
position ; and,  casting  about  for  some  means  to  re- 
deem himself  ‘ into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world 
again,’  bethought  him  of  his  vacant  house  in  Gay- 
land  Terrace.  Money  he  could  not  give — a home 
he  might ; and  here  was  a splendid  opportunity  at 
once  to  confer  an  act  of  kindness  on  his  nephew, 
and  to  rescue  his  property  from  the  ill  name  that 
was  daily  becoming  worse. 

“ He  wrote,  accordingly,  to  Charles,  proffering 
The  loan  of  his  furnished  mansion  in  Gayland  Ter- 
race until  the  couple  should  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider their  future  plans,  or,  indeed,  for  any  period 
they  chose,  provided  they  took  instant  possession, 
and  were  careful  of  the  costly  furniture ; and,  on 
Charles’s  grateful  acceptance,  signified  the  result 
to  his  agent,  as  I have  mentioned. 

“ So,  early  in  February,  No.  23,  now  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a haunted  fame,  opened  its  doors  to 
new  tenants ; and  Charles  Annesley,  a young  man 
of  twenty-five,  with  good,  frank,  intelligent  feat- 
nres,  and  resolute  bearing — one  with  whom  no 
ghost  of  any  sense  would  for  a moment  dream  of 
contending  — escorted  his  charming  little  wife 
across  the  first  threshold  of  which  she  was  the  de- 
clared mistress. 

“The  young  people  brought  but  one  servant,  a 
country  girl ; and  their  entire  resources,  inclusive 
*f  a little  dower  of  thirty  pounds,  hoarded  for  his 
darling  by  the  thrifty  old  schoolmaster,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  seventy-five  pounds.  Charles,  in- 
deed, who  had  a taste  for,  and  already  some  pro- 
ficiency in  medical  science,  intended  to  turn  this 
to  account ; but  how  the  war  was  to  be  carried 
on  until  the  necessary  license  was  obtained,  and 
patients  came  to  be  killed  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  keep  the  sportsman  alive,  was  an  eptire  enig- 
ma. 

, ** ' How,  upon  earth,  Charles,  are  we  to  keep  all 
hese  lovely  things  of  your  kind  uncle’s  clean,  with 
°u  11  Hepzihah  ?’  asked  Mary.  ‘And,  indeed,  I 
shall  be  half  afraid,  as  it  ifaVtiilufr  themke-her 
determined  hands.  And  on,  Gearies  /“there's  an- 
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I can’t— oh ! what  have  I been  doing  ? wasting  my 
time  with  French  and  singing,  when  I can't  even 
co — coo’ — 

“ ‘ Coo,  my  child  ?’  said  Charles,  laughing,  and 
kissing  off  a tear — 1 why  should  you  coo  ?’ 

“‘Co — ook,  Charles!’  sobbed  the  poor  bride. 
‘If  I could  have  done  that — and  llephzibah  the 
house-work — I — think  I’ll  try.’ 

‘“You’ll  do  no  such  thing!’  rejoined  Charles, 
seriously  alarmed.  ‘ You’ll  make  a mess  of  it,  burn 
your  pretty  lingers,  and  poison  us  both  with  all 
sorts  of  unearthly  preparations ! No,  no ! Bur- 
lesque is  very  amusing  in  its  way ; but  the  cari- 
cature of  a cabinet-pudding — the  distorted  phan- 
tom of  a fricandeau — is  no  fun  at  all ! No — we 
must  manage  another  servant  somehow'.’ 

“ The  agent,  when  consulted  on  the  matter,  look- 
ed grave,  hemmed,  didn’t  know  — whether  — in 
short,  ho  might  as  well  inform  Mr.  Annesley  at 
once  that  there  existed  an  unaccountable  preju- 
dice against  the  house,  and  that  it  was  quite  like- 
ly Charles  might  experience  difficulties  of  a kind 
he  did  not  expect  in  augmenting  his  establish- 
ment. These  auguries  were  perfectly  correct. 
Not  a soul  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  willing 
to  take  service  at  No.  23 ; and  the  young  couple, 
reluctant  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  to  Lon- 
don for  a domestic,  sat  down  to  their  first  meal  a 
little  depressed  in  spirits — Charles,  who  had  con- 
cealed from  his  wife  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  se- 
cretly resolving  to  extract  some  further  informa- 
tion from  the  cautious  agent  on  the  morrow. 

“ They  w’ere  sitting  after  dinner,  with  recovered 
spirits,  but  in  deep  consultation,  when  there  came 
a loiv  knock  at  the  door. 

“Bidden  to  enter,  a dirty  old  woman  made  her 
appearance.  It  w'as  no  other  than  old  Charlotte, 
who  had  come  to  offer  her  valuable  services,  in  de- 
fault of  better. 

“ ‘ She  loved  the  house,’  she  said,  ‘ and  all  that 
was  in  it.  Old  as  she  looked,  she  could  do  as 
much  as  twenty — was  a very'  good  cook,  and  would 
work  her  fingers  to  the  bone  for  her  dear  little  la- 
dyship. As  for  wages,  she  didn’t  want  none  of 
them,.' 

“As  these  terms  seemed  reasonably  cheap,  and 
they  were  really  in  a difficulty,  Charles,  after  a 
moment’s  dubious  contemplation  of  the  old  wo- 
man’s squalid  figure,  gave  utterance  to  the  assent 
he  saw  in  his  wife’s  clear  eyes,  and  engaged  the 
strange  attendant,  enjoining  her,  in  the  first  place, 
to  have  recourse  to  soap  and  water ; in  the  second, 
to  eat  a good  supper. 

“ Though  the  old  woman’s  eyes  glistened,  like 
those  of  a famished  wolf,  at  the  mention  of  food, 
she  paused  at  the  door,  and  hobbling  back,  said, 
in  a sort  of  hoarse  whisper,  ‘ Please,  Sir,  and  my 
lady,  don’t  say  that  you’ve  taken  old  Charlotte  into 
your  service.  I shall  never  go  abroad ; and  no- 
body will  know,  if  you  don’t  tell  ’em.’ 

“ Charles  smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  old  crone 
fearing  that  the  dangerous  reputation  of  the  house 
might  damage  hers  ; but  unwilling  to  explain  be- 
fore his  wife,  hastily  gave  the  required  promise, 
and  summoning  Hepzihah,  dismissed  the  new  cook, 
under  that  young  lady’s  charge,  to  the  sphere  of 
her  future  duties. 

“Affairs  for  a few  days  went  smoothly  enough. 
Charles  commenced  a course  of  study  preparatory 
to  the  regular  carrying  out  of  his  professional  proj- 
ect, while  the  little  bride  busied  herself  perpetu- 
ally' in  the  direction  of  their  economical  household, 
and  was  never  tired  of  watching  over  the  well-being 
of  uncle’s  beautiful  things. 

“ One  morning,  Annesley  having  gone  out  alone, 
Mary’ — attended  by  old  Charlotte,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  every’  drawer,  shelf,  and  cupboard 
in  the  place— made  a regular  progress  of  inspection 
throughout  the  house,  ending,  a3  it  happened,  at 
the  Angel-chamber. 

“‘What  a lovely  room!’  exclaimed  Mary,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  as  she  entered;  ‘and  what  a 
couch ! When  I die  I should  like  it  to  be  on  just 
such  a bed  ak  this’ — and  she  sat  down  upon  it — 
‘with  that  sweet  majestic  face  shining  upon  me.’ 

“ ‘ Every  body  does  die  here,’  said  old  Charlotte, 
cheerfully.  * Master’s  mother — Miss  May  Callen- 
der—Colonel  Doulton,  all  breathed  their  lasts  on 
this  very  bed.’ 

“ * Can  you  remember  all  those  deaths  ?’  asked 
Mary. 

•“  ‘ Remember  them  ? Bless  y’ou,  my'  dear, 
they’ve  all  been  touched  and  took  within  these 
five  years.’ 

“‘Touched  and  took!  What  do  you  mean, 
Charlotte?’  said  the  young  mistress,  opening  her 
blue  eyes. 

“ ‘ Well,  well,  we’ll  see !’  muttered  the  old  wo- 
man. ‘And  so  you’d  like  to  die  here  too,  would 
yrou,  my  lamb?’  she  went  on,  with  a peculiar  look, 
gazing  at  the  pretty,  fragile  creature  before  her 
from  head  to  foot,  as  though  mentally’  dressing  her 
for  the  grave. 

“Now,  whether  or  not  there  was  something  un- 
usually repulsive  this  day  about  the  old  woman, 
or  whether  she  simply  desired  to  be  alone,  Mary 
yielded  to  an  irresistible  inclination  to  dismiss  her 
follower,  and,  having  done  so,  sat  down  at  the 
great  plate-glass  window,  which  faced  the  west. 

“The  view  from  hence  was  both  fair  and  sad. 
First  came  a slip  of  much-neglected  garden,  a 
crowded  battle-ground  of  weeds  and  flowers — the 
weeds  having  decidedly  the  best  of  it — some  leaf- 
less elms  and  fig-trees,  and  a high  wall,  magnified 
to  an  immense  size  with  sheaves  and  coils  of  ever- 
lasting ivy.  Past  this  was  a Roman  Catholic  cem- 
etery', long  since  filled,  and  abandoned  as  a place 
of  interment.  Over  and  between  three  or  four  no- 
ble cypresses,  that  shaded  the  forgotten  dead,  might 
be  seen  the  broad  weald,  green  with  sprouting  corn ; 
then  a range  of  blue  hills,  on  the  last  of  which  lin- 
gered the  westering  sun. 

“Half  an  hour  later  Charles  was  returning 
home.  When  within  a few  paces  of  his  own  door 
a loud  ringing  shriek  struck  him  like  a stab  ! In 
a moment  he  was  in  the  house,  and  dashed  into 
the  room  from  the  direction  of  which  he  had  fan- 
cied the  cry  proceeded. 

" was  on  the  bed,  frightfully  convulsed 


— Hepzihah  and  Charlotte  beside  her.  She  re- 
covered instantly  on  seeing  him,  and  a violent 
flood  of  tears  completely  restored  her  tranquillity  ; 
after  which,  being  left  alone  with  her  husband, 
Mary  related  as  follows : 

“She  had  sat  for  some  time  at  the  window, 
watching  the  purpling  clouds,  and  the  sombre  tints 
of  evening  calmly’  enveloping  the  quiet  scene,  when, 
becoming  sensible  of  a degree  of  lassitude,  and  a 
strange  inert  feeling  not  usual  with  her,  she  moved 
to  the  low  golden  couch,  and  lying  fairly  down, 
fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

“ She  lay'  upon  her  right  side,  with  her  face  to 
the  wall — on  that  side,  distant  scarcely  half  a yard 
from  the  bed — and  dreamed  that,  so  lying,  the  wall 
before  her  opened  slowly,  and  that  there  issued 
from  it  a skeleton,  bearing  in  its  hands  its  own 
severed  skull.  As  it  approached,  one  fleshlcss 
hand  detached  itself  from  the  skull  and  pointed 
to  the  vacant  eye-holes,  while  the  head  muttered : 

‘ See  how  they  treat  us  yonder.  Here  were  blue 
diamonds  once,  my'  sister,  that  laughed  and  swam 
like  yours.  Come,  let  us  compare !’ 

“The  skull  was  thrust  up  into  her  very’  face. 
She  was  conscious  of  the  earthy,  fetid  odor— her 
own  face  was  drawn,  as  it  were,  more  and  more 
into  the  sister-skull,  as  though  it  were  becoming 
part  of  it — when,  with  a shriek  and  a desperate 
struggle,  she  flung  the  spectre  and  the  dream  away'. 

“Although  for  the  moment  the  painful  impres- 
sion appeared  to  pass  away,  it  was  but  too  evident 
to  Annesley  that  the  health  and  spirits  of  his  little 
wife  had  received  a serious  shock.  In  a few  days 
her  rich  color  was  gone,  her  lips  looked  dry  and 
feverish — she  began  to  complain  of  headache,  and 
started  when  suddenly  touched,  or  at  the  least  un- 
expected sound. 

“ One  day',  after  making  vain  efforts  to  eat  her 
breakfast,  the  poor  little  thing  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  ‘ Oh,  Charles, 
my  poor  boy,’  she  sobbed,  ‘ I fear  I’m  very,  very 
ill.’ 

“The  wistful,  anxious  look  in  those  blue  eyes 
alarmed  her  husband  far  more  than  even  her  words. 
He  laid  her  tenderly  on  the  sofa,  soothing  her  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  and,  not  without  bitter 
self-reproach  for  neglecting  it  so  long,  dispatched 
Hephzibah  to  request  Mr.  Mawry’s  immediate  at- 
tendance. 

“The  little  doctor  acknowledged  that  bis  new 
patient  looked  delicate  in  the  extreme,  and  re- 
quired every’  attention.  The  present  attack  was 
clearly’  nervous ; and  be  endeavored  to  elicit  from 
her  whether  she  had  sustained  any  recent  shock  or 
alarm.  Mary,  however,  was  ashamed  to  confess 
her  dream ; and  Mr.  Mawry  could  discover  nothing 
but  that  she  was  subject  to  a sudden  and  fearful 
spasm,  which  affected  her  whole  head  from  the 
eyes  to  the  throat.  In  the  latter  organ,  especially, 
she  suffered  much  pain. 

“ On  the  point  of  leaving,  Mawry' turned  round, 
and  carelessly  observed : 4 1 take  it  for  granted,  my 
dear  Madam,  that  you  have  an  excellent  watcher 
in  y'our  husband ; but  you  need  some  care.  Who, 
may'  I "hsk,  is  your  principal  attendant?’  Mary' 
smiled.  ‘ Who,  for  example,  makes  your  tea  ?’ 

“ 4 The  housemaid,  Hepzihah,  generally’ ; but 
sometimes  old  Ch — ’ Mary'  checked  herself. 

“ ‘ I beg  your  pardon — who?' 

“ ‘ I was  about  to  name  an  old  woman  we  have 
taken  into  the  house  to  help  the  housemaid,  but, 
for  some  reason  I have  not  inquired,  she  does  not 
wish  it  to  be  known.’ 

“ 4 Old  Charlotte,’  ejaculated  Mawry. 

“ ‘ Such  is  her  name,’  replied  Mary,  astonished 
at  his  astonishment. 

“ Mawry,  who  had  sat  down  again,  got  up  with 
a face  white  as  ashes. 

“ * I — I have  a word  to  say  to  Mr.  Annesley',’  he 
said,  and  took  a hasty  leave. 

“ Charles  was  reading  medicine  in  the  Angel- 
room. 

“ ‘ Good  Heavens,  Sir !’  exclaimed  the  little  doc- 
tor, bursting  in,  ‘ do  you  know  what  you  have  got 
in  y'our  house  ?’ 

“ Horrid  visions  of  his  Mary  in  typhus  fever- 
in  small-pox — a lunatic— flashed  like  lightning 
across  Charles’s  mind. 

“ 4 What — what?'  he  gasped  out. 

“‘Moll  Murder!’ 

“ 4 Moll  what?' 

“ ‘The  old  hag  to  whom  the  boys  in  the  town 
have  given  that  title,  for  her  strange  association 
with  every  death  that  has  occurred  in  this  unhap- 
py house  since  it  became  y’our  uncle’s.  The  very’ 
wrorst  suspicions  cleave  to  her.  For  mercy’s  sake, 
Mr.  Annesley,  get  rid  of  this  old  wretch  before  you 
are  an  hour  older!’ 

“ Charles  stood  aghast.  ‘ Is  it — possible  that — ’ 

‘“I  know  hot  what  is  possible ; but  do  it,  Sir — 
do  it, ’said  the  eager  apothecary ; and  Charles,  in- 
fected with  his  earnestness,  promised  compliance. 

“ That  night  Charlotte  was  dismissed,  this  time 
taking  her  pattens  with  her,  as  though  her  work 
were  done. 

Touched  and  took!’  was  Charlotte’s  benedic- 
tion, looking  back  and  shaking  her  finger  as  she 
passed  the  door. 

“Let  me  pass  quickly  over  these  sad  details. 
The  young  wife  was  indeed  doomed.  Drooping  ‘ 
gradually’,  like  the  preceding  victims,  she  slowly' 
but  certainly'  followed  them  to  the  same  bourne. 

“ Annesley  would  have  left  the  house,  but  no- 
thing could  induce  Mary’  to  consent.  His  uncle 
would  be  vexed ; would  think  them  careless,  un- 
grateful— besides,  they'  had  no  other  home.  Most 
of  all,  she  earnestly’  desired,  if  die  she  must,  to 
breathe  her  last  in  the  Angel-chamber,  with  those 
glorious  eyes  and  protecting  arms  above  her. 

“ She  had  her  wish  ; and,  in  a few  short  weeks, 
the  fourth  victim  to  the  mystery’  of  that  house 
slept  in  the  village  church-yard. 

“ The  popular  feeling  against  old  Charlotte  had 
by’  this  time  attained  such  open  expression,  that 
it  became  absolutely  necessary’  to  investigate  its 
grounds.  She  was  accordingly’  given  into  custo- 
dy. Some  examinations  took  place ; but  the  doc- 
tor being  compelled  to  certify’  to  a case  of  natural 
death,  and  no  direct  inculpatory  evidencf  pjSiJJU'.l 


adduced,  the  prisoner,  on  the  very  day  of  poor 
Mary’s  funeral,  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  imme- 
diately disappeared. 

“It  was  now  imagined  that  the  house  would 
be  finally’  closed.  The  next-door  neighbor  on  one 
side  had  already  quitted ; he  on  the  other  had 
given  notice.  Mr.  Archbold  himself  felt  his  n\ind 
infected  by  the  prevailing  superstition  ; and,  more- 
over, seeing  the  cause  of  misunderstanding  re- 
moved, was  ready  enough  to  give  indulgence  to 
his  returning  kindness  toward  his  nephew,  to 
w hom  he  accordingly  wrote,  desiring  him  to  quit 
without  delay  the  scene  of  his  bereavement,  and 
resume  the  place  he  had  formerly  held  in  his  un- 
cle’s home  and  affection. 

“ Charles  refused. 

“ He  considered  that  his  uncle,  in  placing  them 
in  a house  under  this  notorious  ban,  had  been  act- 
uated by  less  disinterested  motives  than  he  had 
imagined,  and  had  been  even  in  some  degree  in- 
strumental in  the  fatal  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen him.  Besides,  he  had  a duty’  to  perform, 
to  which  it  was  his  fixed  determination  to  devote 
every  energy  he  possessed  — nay,  if  needful,  life 
itself.  He  would  find  out  the  mystery  of  the  haunt- 
ed house.  And  no  knight,  in  quest  of  the  holy 
greal,  ever  started  on  the  doubtful  way  with  more 
resolved  purpose  than  Charles,  when,  returning 
from  his  Mary’s  funeral,  he  re-entered  the  desolate 
mansion. 

“He  was  alone,  absolutely  alone ; for  poor  Heph- 
zibah, though  attached  to  her  master,  and  pitying 
him  with  all  her  honest  heart,  had  evinced  such 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  aversion  to  sleeping  an- 
other night  in  the  house,  that  Charles,  unshaken 
in  purpose,  judged  it  best  to  dismiss  her  at  once  to 
her  friends.  So  the  door  closed  behind  the  sobbing 
Hephzibah,  and  Charles  was  alone  — absolutely’ 
alone.  • 

“ Suddenly  a sound  struck  his  ear — it  was  like  a 
distant  footstep  somewhere  within  the  house.  The 
door  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat  was  wide  open, 
and  presently  he  was  aware  of  a slow  soft  step  as- 
cending the  stair. 

“ To  say  that  Charles’s  heart  did  not  accelerate 
its  usual  pace  by  a pulse  or  two,  would  be  to  deny’ 
a feeling  that  might  have  so  far  assailed  the  most 
collected.  An  idea  that  the  bold  resolution  he  had 
formed  was  about  to  be  met  half-tfay,  that  the 
mysterious  Horror  of  the  House  was  actually  ap- 
proaching him  in  an  incarnate  shape,  struck  the 
listener  with  an  appalling  sense  of  being  suddenly 
called  upon  to  deal  with  what  one  can  not  compre- 
hend. Charles  involuntarily’  griped  the  velvet 
arms  of  his  chair,  and  half  rising,  slowly  turned 
his  face  to  the  door,  where  the  step  had  halted. 

“ There  stood  old  Charlotte ! 

“ His  fear  melted  into  rage. 

“ ‘ Wretched  old  hag ! — accursed  murderess !’  he 
exclaimed,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  own 
doubts  of  her  guilt — 4 dare  yrou — ’ 

“ 4 Charles  Annesley',’  said  the  old  woman,  walk- 
ing up  to  him, 4 it  is  you  who  should  not  dare.  I 
warned  you  — I warned  your  mother — I warned 
Mrs.  Callender — I warned  every  one  of  you,  young 
and  old,  of  the  danger  hidden  in  this  fearful  house. 
Yet  I loved  and  served  them  all  when  they  would 
let  me,  and  to  do  so  ran  the  same  risk  with  them. 
For  reward,  you  have  put  the  murderer’s  mark  on 
me.  I am  the  devil’s  mate,  Moll  Murder,  the  old 
poisoning  witch.  My  life  is  nothing ; they  might 
as  well  have  hanged  me.  I hoped  they’  would,  for 
the  Lord  keeps  justice  for  the  innocent,  and  He 
knows  that  I never  willingly  harmed  a living 
creature.  They  were  all  touched  and  took,  poor 
dears ! but  not  by  me.  I know  you  are  come  back 
to  find  out  who  killed  your  darling,  and  old  Char- 
lotte’s come  to  help  you.* 

“‘You!’ 

“ ‘ Like  enough  in  some  things,’  said  the  old 
woman  steadily.  ‘You’ve  no  more  pleasure  in 
life — no  more  have  I.  You’ve  one  object — mine’s 
the  same,  only  my’  reason’s  the  best.  Find  out 
what  you  may’,  you  can’t  bring  back  the  dead. 
But  I wear  Cain’s  black  brand,  and  that’s  an  ugly 
mask  to  die  in ; I won’t,  if  I can  help  it.’ 

“ Charles  stood  looking  at  her  with  an  amaze- 
ment he  did  not  care  to  hide ; something  in  the 
woman’s  altered  manner  impressed  him  favorably', 
despite  himself.  His  thoughts  held  a rapid  coun- 
cil : if  the  hag  were  guilty,  and  were  really  a prey 
to  that  fearful  form  of  mania  which  could  alone  ac- 
count for  such  cruel  crimes,  he  had  no  fear  for  him- 
self, and  might  even,  by  examination  and  analy-sis, 
obtain  some  clew  to  her  alleged  practices.  If  she 
w’ere  innocent,  she  might  afford  him  important  aid 
in  his  investigations.  Some  attendant  he  abso- 
lutely’ required.  In  fine,  he  acceded  to  her  pro- 
posal, and  directed  her  to  take  up  her  residence  in 
the  house  as  before. 

“ A feeling  he  could  not  well  define  determined 
Charles  to  sleep  that  night  in  the  Angel-chamber. 
It  was  there  that  his  Mary  had  experienced  the 
first  my-sterious  visitation — there,  on  his  bosom, 
breathed  her  last  gentle  sigh. 

“As  he  1«'  down,  though  with  little  hope  of 
rest,  he  could  not  resist  uttering  a fervent  prayer 
that  the  terrible  influence  might  reveal  itself  to 
him ; also — no  matter  w ith  what  peril  accompanied 
’ — so  that  he  might  but  analyze  its  fearful  features, 
and  gauge  its  destroying  power. 

“His  desire  was  fulfilled.  It  must  have  been 
i about  two  o’clock  when  Charles  woke,  with  a start, 
under  the  impression  that  a hand  had  been  laid 
upon  his  face.  But  such  a hand ! It  could  have 
belonged  to  no  living  human  thing.  Horrible  as 
it  seems,  it  W'as  like  that  of  a putrid  corpse.  His 
mouth,  his  nose,  his  eyes,  his  throat,  were  choked 
and  smarting  with  some  fearful  effluvia,  his  pulse 
w’ent  irregularly— his  very  soul  sickened  within 
him! 

“Annesley’  was  a man  of  cool,  intrepid  nature, 
and  the  strongest  nerves.  Despite  his  confusion, 
he  rose  and  wrestled  with  the  Terror,  as  if  it  were 
a living  foe  that  had  nearly’  mastered  him — a mo- 
ment, and  the  victory  w'as  won.  Slowly’  and  re- 
luctanti3|j  jas.  jt,liovi'li|"«lwffled  in  its  assault,  the 
horrible  feiw?  whSse  presence  he  had  almost  felt, 
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tration  of  strength,  mental  depression,  decay  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  death — Mavvry  declaring  himself 
utterly  unable  to  account  either  for  the  origin  of 
the  disease  or  for  the  rapidity  and  certainty  with 
which,  once  conceived,  it  hurried  the  victims  to 
their  end. 

“ On  receiving  the  information  he  had  gathered, 
Annesley  was  struck  with  one  singular  feature  in 
the  case— the  predilection  evinced  by  every  patient 
in  turn  for  the  Angel-chamber.  It  seemed  a fatal 
fancy ; for,  certainly,  whatever  soothing  influence 
it  might  exercise  on  the  minds  of  the  invalids,  was 
not  reflected  in  their  bodies.  On  the  contrary,  ev- 
ery one  became  rapidly  worse,  and  the  mysterious 
Terror — though  its  recurrence  grew  more  and  more 
frequent — seemed  gradually  to  lose  its  intensity,  in 
proportion  as  physical  health  declined,  till  it  left 
the  last  days  of  the  sufferer  wholly  undisturbed. 

ulKow,'  said  Charles,  as  with  a deep  sigh  he 
raised  his  pale  face  from  his  hands,  after  a minute’s 
meditation,  ‘ come  with  me,  and  I will  show  you 
the  Horror  in  the  House.’ 

“ He  walked,  followed  by  the  others,  straight  to 
the  Angel-room.  There  it  shone,  with  its  regal 
couch,  its  superb  mirrors,  its  glowing  cabinets,  its 
purple  curtains.  Charles  threw  up  the  window, 
admitting  the  soft  fresh  breeze. 


“ ‘ Does  this,’  he  asked,  ‘look  like  a pestilence 
palace — a house  of  pain  and  death?’ 

“ He  struck  upon  one  of  the  gilded  panels  as  he 
spoke ; it  returned  a hollow  sound,  like  an  echo  of 
the  last  word,  'death!' 

“The  next  moment  Charles  caught  up  a poker 
from  the  fire-place  and  dashed  in  the  panel. 

“ ‘ Stoop  down,’  he  said  to  Mawry. 

“The  latter  did  so;  but  started  back  in  horror, 
as  a sickening,  loathsome  odor  pervaded  the  apart- 
ment, as  from  a newly-opened  grave. 

“There  lay  indeed  the  secret  of  the  Horror. 
Out  of  that  panel  crept  the  unseen  destroyer  that 
had  sucked  away  the  breath,  the  life  of  no  less 
than  five  victims. 

‘ ‘ From  the  Angel-chamber,  which  had  been  orig- 
inally intended  as  a luxurious  bath-room,  a pipe 
had  been  prepared,  the  other  extremity  of  which 
had  vent  in  the  sloping  bank  of  the  adjacent  ceme- 
tery, long  since  become  one  mass  of  corrupting  hu- 
man clay.  Thus  this  fatal  conduit,  itself  decayed, 
winding  among  broken  vaults  and  mouldering 
mausoleums,  gathered  up  the  noxious  exhalations, 
and  poured  them  into  the  golden  room.  By  what 
atmospheric  changes  or  movements  in  the  earth 
the  amount  of  miasma  thus  transmitted  was  gov- 
erned and  modified  can  not  of  course  be  known ; 


but  that  the  poison  varied  greatly  in  quantity  and 
strength  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that 
attention  was  never  attracted  to  the  vitiated  at- 
mosphere of  the  spacious  and  seemingly  well-ven" 
tilated  room. 

“The  panel  which  concealed  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  was  low  down-exactly  on  a level  with  the 
head  of  one  sleeping  in  the  Angel-bed,  and  proba- 
bly distant  from  it  but  three  or  four  feet.  An  al 
most  imperceptible  crevice  in  the  thin  panel  must 
have  projected  that  baneful  breath  into  the  slcen- 
er’s  face  as  certainly,  and,  as  it  proved,  as  fatally 
as  the  ‘juice  of  cursed  hebenon’  dropped  from  the 
phial  of  the  Danish  regicide.  No  marvel  that  the 
end  was  rapid  ! To  turn  the  face  to  that  wall  was 
indeed  to  bid  adieu  to  life,  its  hopes,  its  troubles 
and  its  cares. 

“ Those  more  remarkable  symptoms  I have  had 
to  relate  can  only  be  referable  to  nervous  tempera- 
ment, or  to  the  mysterious  trouble  acting  almost  in 
the  nature  of  disease,  until  disease  was  positively 
engendered. 

“When,  on  the  previous  night,  Charles  threw 
up  the  window,  some  slight  odor  eliminated  from 
the  burial-ground,  connecting  itself  with  the  loath- 
some  sense  from  which  he  had  just  escaped  at 
once  revealed  to  him  the  latter’s  origin." 


“ ‘ Whence,  whence,  0 Horror  ?’  he  gasped. 

The  next  moment,  with  a countenance  deadly 
white,  he  reclosed  the  window,  and  returned  to  his 
bed. 

“ Ih  that  instant  the  Horror,  the  Ghost,  had  re- 
vealed itself  to  him,  as  he  had  desired. 

“But  Charles  would  have  further  proof,  and  wit- 
ness too. 

“The  following  morning,  after  pretending  to  eat 
some  portion  of  the  breakfast  he  found  comfortably 
prepared  for  him  in  the  library,  Charles  summoned 
old  Charlotte  to  a conference. 

“He  began  by  tracing  as  minutely  as  possible 
the  history  of  the  later  illnesses  and  deaths,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  his  mother,  which  event  occurred 
during  his  absence  abroad.  In  this  he  received 
most  material  assistance  from  Mr.  Mawry,  for 
whom  he  sent  during  t)|e  morning,  and  who,  after 
overcoming  his  astonishment  at  finding  old  Char- 
lotte a member  of  the  council,  entered  with  all  zeal 
into  the  inquiry. 

“The  result  proved  that  the  same  extraordinary 
symptoms  had  been  evolved  in  every  case — name- 
ly, severe  nervous,  semi-cataleptic  attacks,  pros- 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  VISIT. 


THE  BALL  AT  BOSTON. 

Our  readers  have  seen,  on  the  preceding  page, 
the  picture  of  the  grand  ball  given  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  18th  October, 
in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music.  It  was,  all  arc 
agreed,  a triumphant  success;  as  brilliant  as  the 
ball  at  New  York,  and  unmarred  by  any  accident 
or  contretemps.  The  scene,  as  depicted  by  our  art- 
ist, is  thus  minutely  described  by  the  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Herald : 

U Turning  toward  the  entrance  of  the  marquee,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  body  of  the  theatre,  the  coup  dtril 
was  surprising,  and  each  detail  only  heightened  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  first  impression.  The  liorse-shoe  shape  of  the 
theatre  is  that  most  favorable  for  fine  effect,  and  the  re- 
sult was  all  that  could  be  wished.  From  the  ceiling, 
which  is  most  richly  frescoed  and  painted  in  gold  and 
white,  hung  a large  chandelier— an  inverted  dome  of  gas- 
lights and  glass— glittering  and  blazing  indescribably. 
This,  and  side-brackets  around  the  walls,  gave  sufficient 
light  for  a dozen  such  halls,  and  brought  every  detail  of 
the  decorations  into  full  view.  The  theatre  has  three 
tiers,  each  of  which  was  differently  adorned.  Objection 
might  be  taken  to  the  motive  of  tire  decorations — which 
was  mainly  gilt  and  color— and  might  have  found  fault 
with  the  gaudiness  and  lack  of  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized tho  affair ; but  it  is  certain  that  every  thing  which 
eould  be  done  with  this  style  of  adornment — and  it  is  ca- 
pable of  magnificent  effects  when  intrusted  to  good  hands 
— was  accomplished  in  the  ball-room.  From  the  upper- 
most tier  gilded  pillars,  with  arches  connecting  them, 
■upport  the  roof,  and  these  were  left  undecorated,  except 
by  slight  draperies  of  red,  white,  and  blue  flags.  The 
front  of  this  upper  tier  was  covered  with  a hanging  of 
crimson  cloth,  fringed  with  blue,  and  a blue  border, 
draped  in  festoons  and  studded  with  gilt  stars,  ran  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  balustrade.  Each  of  these  festoons 
was  held  by  a bouquet  of  natural  flowers,  from  which  de- 
pended a long  blue  banneret,  ending  in  a gilt  ball,  which 
hung  below  the  balustrade  and  over  the  tier  below.  Tne 
second  tier  was  hung  with  orange-colored  cloth,  fringed 
with  blue  and  festooned  with  crimson  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  At  equal  distances  along  the  front  were  shields, 
alternately  bearing  tho  Prince  of  Wales’  feather  and  the 
mottoes,  ‘Justicia,’  ‘Concordia,’  ‘Amicitia,’  and  other 
Latin  inscriptions.  Each  of  these  shields  was  placed 
upon  a blue  hanging,  with  golden  stars,  and  was  support- 
ed on  either  side  by  the  British  and  American  flags. 
The  first  or  lower  tier  was  hung  with  royal  purple  velvet, 
edged  and  relieved  by  gold  lace,  and  so  festooned  and 
draped  ns  to  reveal,  at  equi-distances,  the  gilded  figures 
which  adorn  the  front  of  this  circle.  The  dancing-floor 
was  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  dress  circle,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a light  rope  railing,  and  was  complete- 
ly inclosed  by  white  drapery,  edged  with  blue  and  orange 
cloth.  Directly  opposite  the  stage,  and  rising  from  the 
first  to  tho  third  tiers,  was  the  royal  box,  handsomely 
draped  with  crimson,  fancifully  embroidered  with  gold 
lace,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a dome  of  blue  velvet, 
with  outlines  and  ornaments  in  gold  lace.  Upon  the  front 
of  the  box  was  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feather.  Above  it} 
where  the  draperies  met,  were  the  crown  and  arms  ot 
England,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  dome  was  a spread 
eagle,  in  gilt.  The  entrances  to  the  dancing-floor,  as  in- 
deed to  every  other  portion  of  the  house,  were  hung  with 
curtains  of  purple  velvet.  If  from  this  description  tho 
reader  can  imagine  the  immense  theatre ; the  dancing- 
floor  inclosed  as  by  a pavilion,  each  tier  differently  but 
richly  decorated,  and  crowded  with  superbly  dressed  la- 
dies ; the  royal  box  all  aglare  with  light,  and  rich  in  gilt, 
purple,  and  azure  ; the  frescoed  ceiling,  with  its  pendant 
dome  of  light ; the  marquee,  with  its  groves,  flowers,  mir- 
rors, and  arabesque  celling,  its  multiform  and  varied  dec- 
orations, and  its  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  seen  as  if  from 
out  some  immense  window;  if  he  can  imagine  this  Beene, 
and  then  crowd  it  with  richly  dressed  ladies,  with  gentle- 
men in  every  variety  of  ball  costume,  from  the  full  mili- 
tary uniform  to  the  plain  black  dress-coat,  while  over  all 
the  lights  stream  their  brilliant  radiance — while  mirrors 
and  jewels  flash  back  and  reduplicate  the  rays,  and  the 
soft,  sweet  swell  of  the  music  bears  with  it  the  light-mov- 
ing throng  in  a bewildering  maze  of  beauty — then  he  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Boston  theatre  at 
tho  Prince  of  Wales’  ball.” 


MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  AT  BOSTON. 

We  publish  on  page  684  a fine  picture  of  the  mu- 
sical festival  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
Music  Hall  at  Boston,  on  18th  October.  It  was  a 
pleasant  entertainment,  lasting  only  an  hour, ‘but 
enabling  the  Prince  to  see  the  Boston  school  chil- 
dren, and  to  hear  some  good  music.  The  Herald 
•orrespondent  thus  describes  the  affair : 

“Twelve  hundred  school  children  were  arranged  upon 
•eats  sloping  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  from  the 
platform  one  could  see  two  large  triangles  of  boys,  and  two 
immense  parallelograms  of  gayly  dressed  girls,  while  be- 
tween them  was  an  orchestra  of  sixty  performers,  led  by 
Carl  Semiha. 

“ As  the  Prince  entered  the  whole  company  rose,  and  the 
masses  of  children  waved  handkerchiefs  and  clapped  hands, 
producing  a fine  effect.  Boston  can  not  but  bo  a little  liter- 
ary in  its  receptions ; but  this  department  was  very  nice- 
ly arranged  this  afternoon,  and  consisted  of  only  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  ode,  by  Dr.  Holmes,  which  was  splendidly 
sung — the  Prince  and  the  whole  audience  rising,  joining  in 
the  singing,  and  remaining  standing  until  the  hymn  was 
concluded : 

“‘Grod  bless  our  Fathers’  Land, 

Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand 
One  with  our  own ! 

From  all  her  foes  defend, 

Bo  her  brave  people's  friend, 

.On  all  her  realms  descend, 

Protect  her  Throne  1 

“‘Father,  with  loving  care, 

Guard  Thou  her  kingdom’s  Heir, 

Guide  all  his  ways; 

Thine  nrm  liis  shelter  be, 

From  him  by  land  and  sea 
Bid  storm  and  danger  flee; 

Prolong  his  days! 

“ * Lord,  let  War’s  tempest  cease, 

Fold  the  whole  earth  in  peace 
Under  Thy  wings  I 
Make  all  Thy  nations  one. 

All  hearts  beneath  the  sun, 

Till  Thou  shalt  reign  alone. 

Great  King  of  Kings  1’ " 


TURNING  FLOWERS  INTO  GOLD. 

Ix  the  year  1800  Provencal  flower-fanns  did  not 
exist;  there  were  not  then,  as  now,  in  the  town 
of  Grasse,  a hundred  stills,  continually  producing 
those  delicate  scents  which  are  now  sold  at  a high 
price  in  every  city  of  the  civilized  world;  French 
perfumes  were  distilled  in  Paris  alone,  from  tho 
produce  of  Italian  gardens ; while  the  more  valu- 
able kinds  of  essence  were  drawn  from  Italy,  and 
chiefly  from  Florence,  which  had  been  renowned 
for  its  perfumes  and  its  poisons  during  tiie  learned 
sway  of  the  Medici.  At  this  time  there  dwelt  in 
the  village  of  M6ry-les-Roches,  three  miles  from 
Grasse,  an  old  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  im- 


perious character,  named  Jean  Baptiste  Desormes. 
He  had  been  a lackey  of  the  Marecliul  de  Mirepoix, 
and  had  been  as  useful  in  Paris  as  ‘ Scapin  redivirus .’ 
This  newer  impersonation  of  the  illustrious  Scapin 
had  somehow  managed  to  render  great  services  to 
his  employer,  or  to  master  enough  of  his  employer’s 
secrets  to  make  him  of  consequence,  for  he  was 
suddenly  made  intendarrt  of  the  Mirepoix  estates, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Grasse.  As  iutendaut  ho 
grew  rich. 

When  the  great  revolutionary  storm  hurst,  De- 
sormes bought  the  estates  of  the  Marechal,  which 
were  confiscated  by  the  republic. 

In  1800  he  was  growing  old  and  frail;  hut  by 
this  time  the  red  fever  had  cooled  down,  the  rule 
of  Napoleon  was  looming  in  the  future,  and  M. 
Desormes  was  fawned  upon  as  the  richest  man  in 
the  arrondissement.  lie  had  30,000  livres  of  annual 
revenue,  and,  like,  a true  provincial  Frenchman, 
did  not  spend  a third  of  his  income.  No  wonder 
that  his  daughter,  Marie  Desormes,  had  suitors  in 
plenty.  Her  inheritance  was  a glittering  bait  that 
magnetized  the  susceptible  bachelors  of  the  depart- 
ment. And  yet  Marie  was  pretty  enough,  and 
good  enough,  and  sprightly  enough  to  have  been 
loved  for  her  own  sake.  One,  and  only  one,  of  her 
many  admirers  did  love  her  for  her  own  sake, 
Pierre  Lescaut,  a young  farmer  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  had  played  together  as  children: 
Pierre  had  gathered  the  daisies  and  scarlet  poppies 
that  Marie  wove  into  crowns  and  ropes  of  flowers  ; 
Pierre  had  climbed  the  tree  to  shake  down  the  wal- 
nuts into  his  little  playmate’s  apron.  But  of  all 
the  pretenders  to  pretty  Marie’s  hand,  Pierre  Les- 
caut, though  at  once  the  handsomest,  the  manliest, 
the  best,  was,  alas ! tho  poorest ; and  in  a country 
where  there  is  so  intimate  a connection  between 
money-making  and  match-making,  I’lutus  is  gen- 
erally lord  of  the  ascendant.  Every  body  expected 
that  old  M.  Desormes — a choleric,  tyrannical  old 
fellow  in  most  relations  of  life,  as  are  many  whose 
earlj'  servitude  has  forced  them  into  a supple  ob- 
sequiousness foreign  to  their  true  natures — would 
compel  Maiie  to  accept  the  suit  of  old  Colin  Le- 
grisson, who  was  lame,  squinting,  and  sixty,  but 
who  had  feathered  his  nest  gloriously  when  the 
emigrants’  lands  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  and 
louis  were  scarce  in  France.  Colin  Legrisson  was 
the  richest  of  Marie’s  admirers;  Pierre  Lescaut 
was  the  neediest.  Could  M.  Desormes  hesitate? 
Now,  curiously  enough,  M.  Desormes  did  hesitate. 
That  unscrupulous,  grasping  man  had  one  soft  spot 
in  his  flinty  heart : he  really  loved  his  daughter, 
and  none  the  less,  perhaps,  because  she  was  the 
only  object  on  which  those  yearnings  of  affection, 
of  which  even  the  worst  of  us  are  capable,  could 
expand  themselves.  Desormes  had  lost  his  wife 
years  and  years  ago,  when  Marie  was  still  an  in- 
fant. He  had  no  other  child,  lie  was  always 
kind  to  his  daughter — that  is,  he  neither  beat  nor 
scolded  her,  to  the  wonder  of  the  neighbors,  for  lie 
was  a hard  master,  and  had  become  a severe  land- 
lord, as  soon  as  the  mob-law  of  early  Jacobin- 
ism had  sufficiently  died  out  to  render  unpopu- 
larity safe;  and  his  voice,  in  speaking  to  Marie, 
was  never  the  harsh,  sarcastic  voice  which  his 
debtors  knew  and  trembled  at.  Accordingly,  old 
Desormes  shrank  from  compelling  Marie’s  choice. 
He  took  good  care  to  let  her  know  that  he  would 
wish  her  acceptance  of  lame,  squinting,  old  Colin 
Legrisson ; but  he  did  not  absolutely  command  it. 
The  maiden  was  not  without  sense  and  spirit ; she 
detested  Colin,  and  loved  Pierre.  To  force  her  to 
give  up  the  second  and  marry  the  first  would  be 
difficult,  her  father  thought,  but  by  no  means  im- 
possible for  liis  iron  will ; but  it  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  severity,  by  violence : Marie  must  be 
broken,  not  bent.  And  she  might  die,  and  he 
would  be  left  alone — for  young  girls’  hearts  were 
curious  things,  and  he  had  known  them  capable  of 
even  such  bkises  as  dying,  when  such  cases  had 
occurred — a childless  old  man  in  a world  that  hated 
him ; and  who,  oh  who  would  inherit  the  gold  ho 
had  sold  his  conscience  for!  All  these  things  old 
Desormes  brooded  over,  and  the  result  -was  that  he 
told  Marie  he  hoped  she  would  fancy  old  Legris- 
son, who  had  lands  and  beeves;  but  if  not,  why 
he  must  trust  some  other  soupiremt  with  a snug 
fortune  would  be  forthcoming.  The  ex-intendant 
had  no  dislike  to  Pierre  Lescaut;  he  admired  the 
young  man’s  courage,  industry,  and  even  his  hon- 
esty, as  people  often  admire  qualities  quite  removed 
from  their  own.  But  Pierre  Lescaut’s  farm  was  a 
mere  patch  of  land,  and  he  picked  up  only  a scanty 
living  out  of  his  little  vineyard,  and  his  score  or 
two  of  olive-trees.  “ Thou  shalt  never  marry  a 
beggar,  my  girl !”  the  ex-steward  would  say,  strik- 
ing his  stick  on  the  floor.  “If  Pierre  can  show 
twenty  thousand  crowns  tournois  on  the  wedding- 
day,  good!  I bestow  my  blessing,  and,  what  is 
better,  I double  tho  money.  But  marry  a beggar ! 
thou  shalt  coiffer  St.  Catherine  sooner  than  that !” 
Now,  to  coiffer  St.  Catherine,  in  French  parlauce, 
is  to  die  an  old  maid. 

“Ah!  Pierre,”  said  the  poor  girl,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  as  the  lovers  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden  of  Pierre’s  farm,  while  the  old  servant,  un- 
der whose  chaperonage  Marie  had  come,  sat  knit- 
ting in  an  arbor — “ ah ! Pierre,  why  have  you  not 
twenty  thousand  crowns?  Can  not  you  in  any 
way  get  twenty  thousand  crowns?” 

Pierre  groaned  and  struck  his  forehead.  “ What 
chance  have  I,  Marie  ?”  he  rejoined.  “ Your  father 
is  firm  as  a rock,  I know,  and  I can’t  blame  liim„ 
for  no  one  that  is  rich  likes  his  child  to  wed  with 
poverty.  But  what  on  earth  can  I do?  These 
lew  poor  acres,  that  vineyard,  those  olive-trees — I 
might  sell  them  all  and  not  get  a fifth  of  the  mon- 
ey. Twenty  thousand  crowns ! tliat  sum  does  not 
grow  on  the  hedges.  Ah!  but  I wish  it  did.” 
And  Pierre  looked  quite  angrily  at  his  pretty  gar- 
den, full  of  blooming  flowers  of  every  hue,  whose 
mingled  fragrance  floated  toward  him  on  the  balmy 
air,  and  the  very  hedges  of  which,  as  is  not  unu- 
sual in  the  south,  were  composed  of  blush-roses. 
“ llow  I wish,  for  thy  sake,  my  Marie,  that  I could 
coin  these  flowers  into  gold!" 

Now  it  often  happens  that  a word  hastily  or 
lightly  spoken  suffices  to  give  a color  und  a direc- 


tion to  the  entire  thoughts  of  the  speaker  or  the 
hearer,  and  perhaps  to  change  his  whole  career  and 
prospects.  “ I wish  that  I could  coin  those  flow- 
ers into  gold  !”  Those  words  of  his  own  haunted 
Pierre’s  ear  through  all  the  livelong  afternoon; 
long  after  Marie  had  left  him,  long  after  the  shades 
of  evening  had  begun  to  embrown  the  forests,  and 
the  bees  were  coming  back,  heavy  laden,  to  the 
hive,  and  the  rooks  were  flapping  home  in  sable 
line.  Still  Pierre  mused  and  walked  alone,  with 
knitted  brow  and  drooping  head.  What  could  he 
do?  lie  loved  Marie  so  dearly!  He  knew  her 
parent  would  never  go  back  from  his  word,  never 
permit  their  union,  unless  he,  Pierre,  became  a 
rich  man.  And  how  to  become  rich ! He  looked 
round  at  his  scauty  possessions  with  a sort  of  de- 
spair. The  poor  little  vineyard,  yielding  its  half- 
dozen  casks  of  inferior  wine ; the  rushy  pasture, 
where  the  four  cows  picked  up  a scanty  living; 
the  olive-trees,  with  their  silvery  leaves  and  gnarl- 
ed roots:  what  could  he  conjure  out  of  these  be- 
yond a subsistence  for  himself  and  his  two  day- 
laborers,  and  the  old  peasant  woman  who  did  the 
indoor  work  Of  the  farm-house  ? But  the  flowers ! 
They  were  bright,  and  varied,  and  numerous ; for 
the  garden  was  very  large,  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  property,  and  Pierre’s  father  had  been  head- 
gardener  at  the  Chateau  de  Mirepoix  in  his  youth, 
and  had  stocked  his  own  ground,  no  doubt,  with 
many  a slip  and  shoot  of  plants  rare  in  France 
at  that  time.  The  garden  was  renowned  for  its 
beauty  and  fragrance  for  leagues  around ; and  when 
a wedding  took  place  Pierre  Lescaut  was  always 
petitioned  to  furnish  a bouquet  for  the  bride  from 
the  treasure  of  living  gems  that  flourished  in  his 
parterres.  Pierre  could  not  get  the  roses  and  ge- 
raniums out  of  his  head ; their  perfume,  their  brill- 
iancy, seemed  to  haunt  him  since  his  interview 
with  Marie.  That  evening,  as  he  sat  alone  amidst 
his  poor  furniture  of  brown  walnut  wood,  in  his 
whitewashed  room,  he  revolved  many  vague  ideas 
in  his  head,  and  sighed  as  common  sense  seemed 
to  overturn  all  his  card-castles  one  after  another. 

All  his  hopes,  all  his  wild  projects  were  gilded 
and  sanctioned,  as  it  were,  by  his  love  for  Marie. 
He  would  never  have  longed  for  money,  save  as  a 
means  of  winning  her ; yet,  as  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  pillow,  the  words  still  rang  in  his  ears,  “ I wish 
that  I could  coin  these  flowers  into  gold !”  And 
when,  after  much  tossing  and  restlessness,  the 
young  man  sank  into  sleep,  he  was  flower-haunted 
still.  In  his  dream,  he  saw'  himself  surrounded 
by  the  choicest  blossoms  of  his  garden,  but  they 
looked  brighter  than  before ; the  dew  that  span- 
gled them  glittered  like  diamond  drops ; the  fra- 
grance of  their  mingled  breath  entranced  him,  and 
closed  him  in  like  a sweet  vapor ; their  hues  were 
as  brilliant  as  if  every  rose-leaf  had  been  changed 
into  a ruby,  every  lily  into  a pearl  of  the  Orient. 
And  lo ! wonder  of  wonders ! the  petals  expanded, 
and  forth  from  every  blossom  peeped  a fairy — a 
fairy  with  waving  wand,  and  starry  wings,  and- 
jeweled  diadem ; and  the  entrancing  strains  of  a 
tiny  but  exquisite  music,  the  music  of  Elfland, 
floated  in  tho  scent-laden  air.  Then  the  fairies 
mocked  and  derided,  with  small  peals  of  silvery 
laughter,  the  blindness  of  the  mortal  who  would 
coin  flowers  into  gold,  and  knew  not  how;  and 
Pierre  winced  in  his  sleep  at  the  laughter  and  elfin 
scorn.  But  the  graver  and  kinder  queen  of  the 
fairies  waved  her  wand.  “He  loves,”  she  said; 
“ he  is  no  miser,  seeking  w'ealth  for  itself.  Let  us 
befriend  him,  for  Marie’s  sake.”  And  then-every 
flower  opened  still  wider,  and  every  fairy  pointed 
downward  with  her  wand,  and  behold ! deep  in 
each  blossomed  eup  lay  heaps  of  fairy  gold  piled 
up  ? and  struggling  up  from  tiny  mines  and  shafts 
that  led  far  into  the  dark  earth  came  endless 
crowds  of  little  gnomes,  bearing  gold  to  add  to  the 
myriad  heaps ; and  the  fairies  cried  in  their  shrill 
voices:  “Thus  may  flowers  be  coined  into  gold!” 
Then  the  fragrant  mist  grew  thicker  and  sweeter, 
till  fairies,  flowers,  gold,  and  gnomes  vanished 
away  in  it,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  mist.  And 
Pierre  awoke,  with  the  scent  of  the  blossoms  over- 
powering him. 

It  was  early  morning — the  sun  was  streaming 
on  his  face,  the  dew  was  drying  away,  the  early 
perfumes  of  the  rose-garden  came  through  the  open 
window  of  the  room.  Now  whether  the  dream 
suggested  the  recollection  of  long-forgotten  re- 
marks that  his  father  had  sometimes  made,  or 
whether  the  recollection  of  such  remarks  was  the 
true  origin  of  the  dream,  I do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
at  any  rate,  Pierre,  with  an  anxious  but  a hopeful 
face,  trudged  through  the  fields  toward  the  town 
of  Grasse.  In  Grasse  there  dwelt  a withered  old 
Italian  druggist — druggist  and  herbalist — who  had 
a mean,  bare  shop,  and  picked  up  but  a mean,  bare 
living  by  his  traffic  in  simples  and  confections. 
He  was  a native  of  Florence,  and  had  a reputation 
for  learning ; but  few  customers  were  attracted  by 
the  stuffed  alligator  over  the  door,  and  the  dusty 
shop,  and  jars,  and  bottles,  and  the  long,  lean  fig- 
ure of  the  maestro  himself,  and  his  suit  of  rusty 
black.  In  short,  he  was  just  such  an  apothecary 
as  Romeo  selected  for  the  purveyor  of  the  deadly 
draught;  and  to  his  half-empty  shop  did  Pierre 
Lescaut,  another  luckless  lover,  repair,  but  not  to 
ask  for  poison.  Long  was  the  consultation  be- 
tween the  young  Provencal  farmer  and  the  old 
druggist,  and  it  ended  in  the  latter’s  accompany- 
ing Pierre  homeward,  with  a gleam  of  unusual  ex- 
citement on  his  lean  brown  face. 

The  apothecary  spent  hours  in  Pierre  Lescaut’s 
garden,  going  from  flower  to  flower,  sniffing,  ogling, 
and  even  tasting  petal,  and  pollen,  and  stamen, 
gazing  at  the  buds  through  a horn-mounted  magni- 
fying-glass, and  chuckling  the  while  in  a strange, 
ghostly  way.  The  neighbors,  who  had  some  sus- 
picion that  the  gaunt  stranger  in  sable  was  a wiz- 
ard, stared  and  wondered.  More  heartily  did  they 
wonder,  a little  later,  when  Pierre  was  seen  shift- 
ing his  fences,  and  day  after  day  enlarging  his  gar- 
den. Now  he  took  in  a slip  of  vineyard,  now  a 
corner  of  his  fields ; anon  he  w ent  off  to  the  forest 
with  his  men  to  search  for  fine  black  mould ; and 
next  day  he  was  busy  grafting,  sowing,  cutting, 
and  transplanting  among  his  flower-beds.  He 
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me  ground  with  pulse  and  pot-herbs,  Pierre  actual 
ly  began  to  cultivate  flowers  with  tender  solicitude 
and  skill  on  every  spare  inch  of  earth,  the  whol! 
neighborhood  was  up  in  arms.  He  was  neltJ 
with  good  advice.  Let  him  grub  up  all  those  us«_ 
ess  flower-stocks,  and  grow  honest  leeks  and  trzr 
lie,  if  he  wished  to  be  thought  a man  of  sens** 
Pierre  was  firm.  His  friends  said  he  was  obsri 
nate,  foolish,  mad  ; very  likely  bewitched  by  that 
lean  Italian  wizard  from  the  town,  who  was  now 
always  to  be  seen  coming  up  and  whispering  to 
Pierre,  and  who  was  after  no  good,  doubtless 
1 he  neighbors  were  quite  angry  with  Pierre  • old 
and  young  predicted  his  ruin;  old  Desormes’ pr(C 
nounced  him  an  idiot.  Marie  alone  encouraged 
her  lover,  shared  his  hopes,  prayed  for  his  success 
and  cheered  him  as  only  a faithful  woman  can 
cheer  a struggling  man.  That  was  a good  year 
for  the  olives,  and  a decent  vintage,  and  Pierre 
managed  to  rub  on,  neither  saving  sor  spending 
more  than  he  could  afford. 


The  short  winter  passed,  spring  and  summer  * 
came  on.  The  flowers  were  more  glorious  nnd 
plentiful  than  ever  in  Pierre’s  now  very  extended 
garden.  The  old  Italian  chuckled  as  he  marked 
them.  Then  came  a great  gathering  of  blossoms 
and  Marie  came  to  help  in  the  picking  of  the  flow! 
ers,  and  the  old  Italian  rubbed  his  bony  hands 
with  exultation.  Anon  his  furnace  was  noted  to 
be  strangely  active ; he  was  perpetually  at  work 
brewing,  simmering,  and  distilling.  The  lean 
Italian  was  a man  of  skill ; he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing—thanks  to  the  rare  flowers  in  Pierre’s  gar- 
den— essences  and  perfumes  equal  to  the  daint- 
iest Florence  could  afford.  It  was  an  era  of  ultra- 
natipnalitv.  Josephine,  the  then  adored  wife  of 
the  First  Consul,  was  asked  by  a deputy  of  the 
South,  a patron  of  the  druggist’s,  to  accept  the 
dedication  of  the  new  discovery.  Josephine  con- 
sented. Paris  followed  suit.  Giacomo  Franti- 
nelli  and  Pierre  Lescaut  sold  their  whole  stock  at 
a high  rate.  All  the  flowers  in  Pierre’s  garden 
would  not,  multiplied  ten-fold,  have  supplied  the 
demand  that  sprang  up  with  mushroom  rapidity. 
Pierre  threw  all  the  land  he  had  into  the  compass 
of  his  garden-fence ; he  bought  more  land ; he 
reared  more  and  more  flowers.  Another  year  the 
profits  quadrupled — quintupled.  The  fairies  had 
spoken  truth ; flowers  were  indeed,  by  a delicate 
alchemy,  transmuted  into  gold ; and  soon  it  was 
difficult,  in  the  portly,  well-fed  Italian,  clad  in 
glossy  black,  to  recognize  the  rusty  scare-crow  of 
other  days.  And  Pierre  and  Marie ! their  share 
of  the  joy  and  success  wns  the  purest  and  the  full- 
est. Before  the  end  of  the  second  summer  the 
bells  rung,  and  the  girls  of  the  village  strewed 
flowers  in  the  path  of  Marie,  as,  garlanded  with 
flowers  herself,  blushing,  proud,  radiant,  she  pass- 
ed along  on  her  husband’s  arm  from  the  chapel  to 
her  home,  a happy  bride.  Old  Desormes  had  been 
won  over ; success,  wit,  strength  of  mind,  and  will, 
the  old  ex-steward  could  appreciate  at  their  full 
value  ; and  although  the  prescribed  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns  was  not  yet  realized,  Pierre  was 
on  tho  highway  of  fortune.  He  had,  in  truth, 
founded  a new  industry,  the  most  poetic,  and  not 
the  least  profitable  in  France.  Around  his  garden 
there  gradually  sprung  up  other  gardens ; and 
flowers  and  seeds  were  bought  in  Italy,  and  other 
stills  than  those  of  old  Giacomo  dropped  fragrant 
essences,  and  the  odorous  trade  of  Grasse  extend- 
ed daily.  There  was  enough  for  all ; and  Pierre, 
who  had  set  the  example,  was  now  the  idol  of  the 
district,  and  the  oracle  of  those  who  once  prophe- 
sied his  inevitable  ruin  and  impoverishment.  At 
the  present  da}’,  though  the  flower-farms  are  many, 
the  descendants  of  Marie  Desormes  and  Pierre 
Lescaut  are  the  most  considerable  proprietors  in 
the  arrondissement.  It  is  not  always,  perhaps, 
that  invention,  industry,  and  resolution  reap,  in 
so  fair  a field,  so  solid  a reward. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Japanese  Goods!! 

"We  have  in  store  a little  lot  of  Japanese  Goods,  the  first 
fruit*  of  the  Treaty.  They  are  very 

Beautiful  and  Curious, 

Consisting  of  Lacquered  Tea  Trays,  Bowls  for  Punch,  &«■ 

Floating  Turtle  Cups, 

Whistling  Cups,  Sackie  Cups,  Wicker  Cubby  Cups  in  their 
incomparable  porcelain  wave , with  other  novelties. 
DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  Street. 


Brussels  Laces. 

A Magnificent  Assortment  just  received  by 

MILLER  & GRANT,  No.  703  Broadway. 
Application  Laces,  Real  Shawls, 

Point  de  Aguille  Laces,  Real  Veils, 

Point  de  Venise  Laces,  Real  Capes, 

of  the  best  makes,  and  selected  exclusively  for  the  best  Re- 
tail Trade.  , 

N.  B— A new  lot  of  DOUBLE  CAMBRIC  SETS,  from 
$1  25  to  $3,  of  the  most  approved  shapes. 

CAR  BO-AIR  LIGHT, 


“Vesper  Gas.” 


arren’s  “Carbo-Naptha,”  or  Light  Coal  Oil,  burns  in 
Vesper  Lamps  perfectly,  without  gum  or  smoke;  ana 
nder’s  new  CARBO-Am  BURNER  fits  tiie  s,vme  fix- 
and  lamps,  and  beats  the  world  for  beauty,  brilliancy, 
iconomv.  Call  or  send  to 

CALLENDER  & PERCE, 

175  Broadway,  near  Cortland  St.,  and  2 Portland  SL 
S.  Callender’s  new  turbo-Air  Gas  /L 

iis  and  Oils  Wholesale  and  Retail,  &BOdstomft 
•rice  LUt  and  Descriptive  Circulars.  $3  00  will  buy 
o-Air  Gas  Lamp  complete.  Agents  wanted. 


The  Penman’s  Manual. 

ng  a New  Theory  and  System  of  PractiralPemMn- 
deniimed  as  a text-book  for  fechool#  and  I*rivate  ^tu 
liv  a Business  Penman.  Price  50  cents.  Agents 
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CATARACT 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 

The  only  Washing 
Machine  that 
stands  the  test  of 
Use. 

Send  for  Circular, 
with  Testimonials. 
Sullivan  & 

Hyatt, 

54  Beekman  St.  and 
494  Broadway, 
New  York. 


B R O D X E 


Has  Made 

A Grand  Opening. 


The  Greatest  Display 

OP 

Fall  and  Winter 
CLOAKS, 

Ever  made  in  the  United  States ! 

At  the 

UP  TOWN  PALACE, 

FIFTH  AVENUE, 

Corner  of  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET, 
And  the  well-known  stand  for 
CLOAKS, 

No.  300  CANAL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Another 

Nothing  to  Wear. 

Now  Ready, 

A Satirical  Poem,  in  the  etyle  of  “ Nothing  to  Wear,” 

ENTITLED 

The  Prince’s  Ball. 

ByE.C.  Stedman,  “Author  of  “The  Diamond  'Redding.” 
One  elegant  duodecimo  volume,  tinted  paper,  with  il- 
lustrations, cloth  bound,  price  50  cents. 

The  Ball  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 

of  which  a graphic  sketch  is  presented ; with  the  trials  of 
Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  not  only  in  procuring  admission, 
but  in  her  subsequent  endeavors  to  dance  with  the.  I’rince. 

V Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  f ree,  by  to  & Cable- 
ton,  Publishers,  New  York. 

LE  BON  TON,  Imported  by  S.  T.  Taylor  & 

Son,  407  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the  best  Parisian 
Fashion  Book  published  in  Paris.  Each  Number  gives  four 
beautifully  highly  colored  steel  engravings,  and  two  full- 
sized  patterns  cut  of  tissue  paper.  The  November  Number 
gives  six  behutiful  French  Cloaks.  Subscription  price  one 
year  $5 ; single  copy  50  cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY  — VALUABLE  WORKS 

sent  by  mail,  'tost  free. 

By  FOWLER  & WELLS, 

308  Broadway,  New  York. 

Alcohol  and  Constitution  of  Man.  Youmans $ 30 

Alcoholic  Controversy.  By  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail 30 

Chronic  Disease  = oumen.  Important 30 

Combe’s  Phy One  of  the  very  best 87 

Digestion,  Phy  of.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  ...  80 

Family  Gymn-  . Fully  Illustrated 1 25 

Family  Dent)-.  * .fill  and  Instructive 87 

Food  and  Du  1 ■ tandard  work  of  reference 1 25 

Fruits  and  Fa.  ui  . ■.  r.  the  Proper  Food  of  Man 1 25 

Hereditary  Descen-;  its  Laws  and  Facta 87 

Infancy ; or,  Management  of  Children 87 

Maternity.  / 11  -p.ot hers  should  read  it 87 

Natural  Laws  ot  Man.  By  Spurzheim 30 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental.  Illustrated 87 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life.  Louis  Coraaro 30 

Syringes,  Patent  Instruments.  With  a Guide  Book  . 3 50 

The  Science  of  Human  Life.  By  Dr.  Graham 2 50 

Tea  and  Coffee,  their  Effects  on  Body  and  Mind 15 

Teeth ; their  Structure,  Disease  and  Treatment 15 

Tobacco,  Works  on.  By  the  best  authors 62 

Uterine  Diseases  and  Displacements.  Dr.  Trail 5 00 

And  all  other  works  of  like  character,  sent  by  return  of 
fibst  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 


M.  Prentice  Whitcomb, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

LADIES’  FANCY  FURS, 

RAW  AND  DRESSED  FURS,  FUR  CAPS,  FUR 
GLOVES,  GAUNTLETS,  BUFFALO  AND 
FANCY  ROBES  OF  AT.T.  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

Warehouse,  39  Broadway. 

All  Goods  warranted. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES  won’t 

X grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (established  1852), 
which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks  from  the  first  ap- 
plication, and  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price 
$1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address. 

R.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

ROMAN  EYE  BALSAM, 

FOR  INFLAMED  EYELIDS, 


And  for  the  cure  of  Scrofulous  Humors  and  soreness  sur- 
ftwnding  or  near  the  Eye.  In  all  diseases  of  this  charac- 
ter it  is  almost  a certain  cure. 

Price  25  Cents  per  Jar.— Win  be  sent  free  per 
Mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  30 
oents  in  postage  stamps. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


T'O  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOT 

-*-  SEXES.  A Retired  Gentleman  having  been 
sjored  to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Gr 
"ervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  send 
Pree),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelop* 
•?Py  of  the  prescription  used.  Address,  .JOHN  >1.  D4 
NALL,  188  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 

XI  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD'S,  No.  208 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler.— No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  thing  that  mav  be  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 


Le  Monde  Elegant,  with  3 patterns,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  M.  CU RTISS,  4S7  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Microscopes  for  25  Cents.— A set  of  wonder- 
ful little  Microscopes  sent  by  mail  (free)  for  $1.  “ They 
are  no  humbug,  but  a curious  reality.” — Welcome  Quest. 
C.  B.  UNDERWOOD,  114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 


The  Grover  6c  Baker 

• Noiseless 

Family  Sewing  Machine 

is  rapidly  superseding  all  others  for  family  use.  The 
Double  Look-Stitch  formed  by  this  Machine  is  found 
to  be  the  only  one  which  survives  the  wash-tub  on  bias 
seams,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one  permanently  valua- 
ble for  Family  Sewing. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONY: 

“Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  presents  her  compliments  to 
Grover  & Baker,  and  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  she 
has  used  one  of  their  Machines  for  two  years,  and  finds 
it  still  in  good  order,  makes  a beautiful  stitch,  and  docs 
easily  work  of  any  kind.”— Washington,  D.  C. 

“ I take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  & Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  expecta- 
tion. After  trying  and  returning  others,  I have  three 
of  them  in  operation  in  my,  different  places,  and,  after 
four  years’  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find.”—/.  II.  Ham- 
mond, Senator,  of  South  Carolina. 

“My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  & Baker’s  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I am  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  that  has  been  in- 
vented. I take  much  pleasure  in  re  ommending  it  to  the 
public.” — I.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

“ The  Grover  & Baker  Sewing  Machine  has  performed 
fully  equal  to  representation.  My  negro  clothes  were 
made  witli  it  last  fall,  and  again  this  spring;  and  the 
clothes  for  winter  are  now  being  made  with  it.  The 
coarsest  kerseys,  lo wells,  denims,  etc.,  were  used  for  the 
clothes.  It  has  been  used  on  many  fine  articles,  such  as 
calicoes,  etc.,  for  family  wear.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  its  use  for  three 
times  tho  cost  of  it."— Hon.  Judge  McGuire,  Monroe,  La. 

“On  the  recommendation  of  a friend,  I procured,  some 
months  since,  one  of  your  Family  Sewing  Machines.  My 
family  lias  been  most  successful  in  its  use  from  the  start, 
without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  whatever  in  its  manage- 
ment. My  wife*says  it  is  a ’family  blessing,’  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  its  use — in  all  of  which 
I most  heartily  concur.”  — James  Pollock,  Ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 


OFFICES. 

495  Broadway,  New  York ; 730  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia;  181  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  249  King 
Street,  Charleston  ; 11  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans;  124 
North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis;  58  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati;  171  Superior  Street,  Cleveland:  115  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  III. ; and  all  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  A CIRCULAR.  ^ 


GREAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

— Agentswanted.  Suaw&Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 


ELLIPTIC 

$5.  Bed  Spring  Co.  $5. 

have  removed  from  Broadway  to  their  new  and  spacious 
store  No.  154  Chatham  Street,  where,  with  greatly  in- 
creased facilities,  they  are  now  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  their 

UNRIVALED  ELLIPTIC  SPRING  BED  BOTTOMS. 

Parties  who  have  been  unable  heretofore  to  procure 
our  Beds  may  now  order  with  a certainty  of  receiving 
prompt  attention. 

The  immense  number  of  Springs  Bold  warrants  us  in 
reducing  the  price  of  the  full  size  to  $5.  In  addition, 
a liberal  discount  is  made  to  agents  and  dealers  buying 
in  quantities.  Every  reader  is  invited  to  send  for  our 
descriptive  circular.  Address  GEO.  F.  GRAY,  Secreta- 
ry, No.  154  Chatham  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  S— BEDSTEADS  and 
BEDDING  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Important  and  True! 


ARE  YOU  suffering  from  that  dread  disease,  Neural- 
gia? WATSON'S  NEURALGIA  ICING 
will  immediately  cure. 

ARE  YOU  racked  with  the  tortures  of  Rheumatism? 

WATSON'S  “NEURALGIA  KING  will 
speedily  relieve. 

ARE  YOU  suffering  with  the  gnawings  of  Dyspepsia? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING  will  im- 
prove your  digestion. 

ARE  YOU  groaning  with  pain,  with  Gout  in  your 
limbs?  WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING 
will  assuage  your  pain. 

ARE  YOU  aware  of  the  Great  Internal  Remedy? 

WATSON’S  NEURALGIA  KING,  a certain 
cure  for  disease. 

Buy  it  and  Try  it. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  & PARK  and  F.  C.  WELLS  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York. 


I PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 

tip  X UU  with  Stencil  Tool'.  I sell  the  cheapest  and 
best.  Send  for  my  circular.  Address 

JOHN  MILLIKEN.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  30  tunes. 
PA1LLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Q£?Q  SOLOMON  & HART,  QftQ 

OUrt  No.  369  Broadway,  OUt? 

UPHOLSTERERS,  PAPER-HANGERS, 
and 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS, 

Aro  now  prepared  to  make,  from  their  large  and  extensive 
stock,  every  style  of 

CURTAINS,  DRAPERIES,  LAMBREQUINS, 
and  WINDOW  SHADES, 

AT  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Or  will  cut  and  retail  at  a small  advance  from  cost  their 


splendid  assortment  of 
BROCATELS,  SATINS,  TAPESTRIES, 

PLUSHES,  DAMASKS,  CHINTZES, 

and  GOLD  and  PAINTED  WINDOW  SHADES. 

They  have  now  ready  for  exhibition  in  their 
PAPER-I LANGING  DEPARTMENT, 
in  addition  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  and  Decorative  Par 
pew, 

SEVERAL  CASES  OF  CHOICE  NOVELTIES, 
just  received  from  their  house  in  Paris. 

The  special  attention  of  families  intending  to  ornament 
their 

DRAWING-ROOMS,  BOUDOIRS, 

LIBRARIES,  DINING-ROOMS, 

HALLS,  AND  CHAMBERS, 
is  called  to  these  beautiful  goods,  which  they  intend  offering 
at  MODERATE  PRICE. 

SOLOMON  & HART, 

No.  309  Broadway. 


(ftl  Qfi A A YEAR  made  by  any  one  with  $10  Patent 
Stencil  Tools;  stock  enough  included  to  re- 
tail for  $150.  With  activity  this  amount  may  be  real- 
ized in  two  weeks’  time.  The  only  reliable  source  for 
these  Tools  is  at  Fullam’s  American  Stencil  Tool  Works, 
the  largest  and  only  permanent  Manufactory  in  the 
World,  located  at  Springfield,  Vt  Salesrooms.  212 
Broadway, New  York,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston, 
and  Springfield.  Vt.  Photographic  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stencil  Tool  Works  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  this 
paper.  These  Works  command  the  exclusive  and  en- 
tire control  of  the  whole  River,  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Stencil  Tools  is  driven 
by  a water  wheel  of  seventy-five  horse  power,  afford- 
ing immense  and  unlimited  advantages,  which  do  other 
concern  can  pretend  to  claim.  The  $10  outfit  is  for 
cutting  small  name  plates  and  business  cards.  Tools 
for  outtiug  large  work  of  all  sizes  ftirnished  for  $25. 
No  experience  is  necessary  in  using  any  of  these  Tools. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  for  samples  und  circular.  And  if 
you  buy  Stencil  Tools,  be  sure  to  get  Fullam’s,  as  they 
are  universally  known  to  bo  the  only  perfect  cutting 
Tools  made.  Address  or  apply  to 

A.  J.  FULLAM, 

Springfield,  Vt,  13  Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston,  or 
212  Broadway,  New  York. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  .Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson's  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


“ Why  stand  yc  all  the  day  idle?” 

ANY  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  United  States,  posses- 
sing from  $3  to  $7,  can  enter  into  an  easy  and  re- 
spectable business,  by  which  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  can 
be  realized.  For  particulars,  address  (with  stamp), 

W.  R.  ACTON  & CO., 

No.  37  (old  41)  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Wedding-  Cards,  Notes,  &c. — All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 302  Broadway*  See  tho  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
Ac.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Finkle  & Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sfia  AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


Central  Park  Skates. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  is  now  called  to  our  samples 
of  English  Skates,  both  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s.  These 
goods  have  just  been  received  per  Steamer,  and  will  be  sold 
to  the  Trade  very  low.  Call  and  make  your  selections 
while  the  Stock  is  fresh,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  MERWIN, 

Importer, 

267  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Chilton  on  the  Croton. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM  FILTER,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
McKENZIE  <5j  O’HARA,  is  the  kind  of  Porous  Filter  to 
which  I alluded  in  my  recent  report  to  the  Croton  Board. 
I consider  the  artificial  sandstone,  which  constitutes  the  fil- 
tering medium,  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose. 
The  instrument  is  quite  durable,  and  only  requires  to  be  re- 
versed, occasionally,  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist. 

Visit  the  sources  of  the  Croton  River,  and  observe  the 
dyeing  establishments,  stnble-yards,  and  other  causes  of  im- 
purity, or  read  Harper's  for  March,  on  the  “Inhabitants 
of  the  Croton  and  other  River  Waters,"  and  you  will  not 
drink  it  unless  filtered.  Sold  and  warranted  bv 

McKENZIE  A O’HARA,  No.  320  4th  St.,  New  York. 


That  Dyspepsia  tan  be  cured  no  longer  admits  of 
doubt.  The  Oxygenated  Litters  effect  a quick  and  perma- 
nent extirpation  of  this  disease,  os  well  as  its  attendant 
evils,  Indigestion,  Heart-Bum,  Water  Brash,  Acidity, 
Flatulency,  and  General  Debility.  Prepared  by  S.  W. 
Fowls  & Co.,  Boston , and  sold  by  DruggistB  and  Agents 
everywhere. 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  6691  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  T. 

DUN  L A P 8c  C 0 . \ 

Fashionable  Hatters, 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  557  Broadway,  New  York. 
Robert  Dunlap,  Elmore  M.  Clark. 

Hats,  Caps,  Furs,  and  Straw  Goods  in  all  their  forms. 
Ladies’  Riding  Hats,  and  Children’s  Hats  and  Capa. 
Umbrellas,  Canes,  Traveling  Bags,  &c. 

Fall  Styles  Ready. 


How  to  do  it! 

Lyon’s 


If  you  wish  a fine  head  of  Hair, 
Kathaibon, 


nc  hair. 

moves  all  

&c.,  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  out,  restores  and  pre- 
jgSSg—'ss  it,  and  is  delightfully  perfumed.  Sold  everywhere. 


most  popular 
ever  made, 
sale  proves 
lence.  It  re- 
Dan  d r u ff. 


BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  be  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Recipe  for  making  Honey  as  good  as  that 
made  by  bees.  Does  not  cost  over  6 cents  per  pound ; no 
humbug.  Sent  for  $1.  Address  Union  Agency,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


A LUXURY,  NECESSITY,  and  COMFORT. 

—The  STRELA  MATCHES  a*  Smokeless  and 
Odorless,  without  Sulphur,  Waterproof,  beautifully  colored, 
in  Ornamental  Boxes;  will  stand  the  hottest  or  dampest 
climate;  double  quantity  in  each  Jpx;  as  cheap  as  com- 
mon lucifers;  made  expressly  for  the 
PARLOR,  SICK-ROOM,  AND  SITTING-ROOM. 
Consumptives,  Asthmatics,  and  Invalids  will  find  special 
comfort  in  them.  No.one  haviug  used  them  once  will  ever 
use  any  others.  Put  up  in  Packages  of  60  boxes  at  $1,  of 
100  at  $2,  and  in  dozens  at  25  cents  at  retail.  Parties  re- 
mitting by  mail,  may  have  them  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  by  express,  'a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade  by  the 
case  of  ten  or  t wenty  gross.  Address  the  STRELA  MATCH 
CO.,  No.  06  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon's  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  WinniFiELD  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  8G0  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Palsy,  and  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  36  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name.  State,  county, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


DROPSY  CURED — (even  the  worst  cases). 

—An  old  Physician,  too  infirm  to  practice  longer, 
considers  it  his  duty  to  make  known  this  wonderful  means 
of  cure.  He  will  send  full  prescription,  with  instructions 
to  all  afflicted,  free  erf  charge.  Address  Dr.  P.  O.  BOYD, 
341  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Jigents  Wanted 

In  all  Parts  of  the  Country 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pag-es  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  bo 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars, address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Close  of  the  Twenty-First  Volume. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  November,  1860. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  . 2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Tun  SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 

Harp  mi’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “ Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be  paid 
at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is  Thirty 
six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  TAPER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Cents  a Numbee;  $2  50  a Year. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  far  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  evert / Club  of  Twelve 
o/Twknty-fivk  Subscribers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  I’ublisiiebs, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNDERGARMENTS,  HOSIERY 

AND 

MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

A great  assortment  at  low  prices. 

DRESS  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER. 

A.  RANKIN  & CO.,  No.  96  Bowery. 
ZZT  Established  in  1823. 


Barney’s  Cocoa-Castorine 
for  the  Hair! I! 

This  celebrated  article  is  sought  for  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  Hair-dressing.  Every  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  land 
should  use  it.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  the  popular  writer, 
says:  “ Its  effect  is  almost  magical"  For  sale  by  all  the 
leading  Houses. 

Howard  Association, 

Philadelphia. 

A Benevolent  Institution  established  by  special  endowment 
for  the  relief  of  the  Sick  and  Distressed , afflicted  xcith 
Virulent , and  Epidemic  Diseases.  Open  to  patients  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

VALUABLE  REPORTS  on  diseases  of  a Virulent  char- 
acter, and  on  the  NEW  REMEDIES  employed  in  the  Dis- 
pensary, sent  to  the  afflicted,  by  mail,  free  of  charge.  Ad- 
dress DR.  J.  SKILLIN  HOUGHTON,  Acting  Surgeon, 
Howard  Association,  No.  2 South  Ninth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

John  B.  Dunham. 

Overstrung  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

Established  in  1834. 

Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular! 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  75  to  85  East  13th 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

STEINWAY  Sc  SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warran  ted  for  five  years.  Warerooms, 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH’S 

CELEBRATED 

CONICAL 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 

UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Price 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419 
Broadway,  corner  of  Canal 
Street  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,898 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 
P.  & It  FRENCH. 


SARATOGA 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER, 

SUPERIOR  TO  CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER. 

G.  W.  WESTON  & CO.,  Proprietors  Empire  Spring. 
Depot,  13  John  Street,  New  York.  Send  for  Circular. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Hotels  generally. 


UNION  ADAMS, 
Hosier,  Glover,  Shirtmaker, 

and 

General  Outfitter, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Barney’s  Prince  of  Wales 
Bouquet. 

UJV  This  delightful  perfume  is  used  by  many  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Barney,  says:  “I  can  only  hope  that  tho 
real  Prince  of  Wales  will  leave  as  grateful  a recollection  as 
his  namesake  in  your  bottles. 


The  Ladies’  Ready-Made  Linen  Store 

987  Broadway,  one  door  above  26th  Street 
Plain  Muslin  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make. 


WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six 
for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW  YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2  50  each. 

ALSO  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

WARD,  FROM  LONDON- 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

Up  Stairs. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  Just  Published : 

Odd  People. 

Being  a Popular  Description  of  Singular  Races  of  Man. 

By  Captain  MAYNE  REID, 

Author  of  “The  Desert  Home,"  “The  Bush  BoyB,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

16mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa. 

A Picture  of  Exploration. 

By  RICHARD  F.  BURTON, 

Capt.  H.M.I.  Army ; Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

With  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

(Uniform  with  Barth  and  Livingstone .) 

. Hyp,  Muslin,  #3  00. 

Original  l*'cm 
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Beene SOMEWHERE  IN  ILLINOY. 

Peleg  Puffer,  Esq.,  in  search  of  Material  for  New  Life  of  Lincoln,  encounters  a Na- 
tive.  “So,  my  dear  Sir!  you  say  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Illustrious  Abram; 

Honest  Old  Abe — eh  ?” 

“ Yaas,  Stranger;  ever  since  ’38,  I knoed  him — I know  it  was  ’38,  ’cause  the  Ager  got  a 
holt  on  me,  jest  about  tha — a — a — .” 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  Puffer  at  this  moment  is  horrified  to  find  that,  while  taking  Notes,  his  friend  and 
informant  has  assumed'  a very  peculiar  form  and  action — scratching  gravel,  and  kicking  up  a 
dust  generally.  Looking  like  a small  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  issued,  “ For  Mercy’s 
s-a-ake,  Stranger!  w-wait  t-t-ill  I git  th-through  this  Ager  Shake,  a-an  I’ll  t-tell  you  all 
a-a-bout  it!”  Peleg  sloped  for  higher  ground,  satisfied  that  Illinoy  Earthquakes  interfere 
fearfully  with  information  on  matters  and  things  generally. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  POLITICS. 

“ Who  does  your  Father  vote  for,  Bill?” 

“ My  Father  goes  for  the  Whole  Union,  and,  if  he  wins,  won’t  I get  Ten  Dollars  to  spend 
for  Fire-Crackers  nest  Fourth  of.  Julv?  Yes,  sir-ce!” 

Digitized^  tfy  ■ 
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VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


OUR  CONCLUDING  PICTURES. 

We  terminate  our  series  of  pictures  of  the  tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  through  the  United  States  this  week.  The  reader  will 
find  on  page  692  The  Group  of  the  Prince  and  his  Suite 
from  Brady’s  photograph ; on  pages  696  and  697  a fine  picture 
of  The  Prince’s  Embarkation  on  Board  the  “Hero,”  in 
the  Bat  of  Portland  ; on  page  700  a picture  of  The  City 
of  Portland  ; and  on  this  page  a view  of  The  Royal  Squad- 
ron passing  Fort  Preble  on  their  homeward  voyage. 

The  Prince  reached  Portland  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
20th.  It  was  a fine  day,  but  cold ; and  the  movement  of  the 
Prince’s  party  being  retarded  by  the  procession,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  “ Hurry ! — I’m  cold  !”  After  a brief  inter- 
change of  compliments  with  the  local  authorities  he  hastened 
to  the  wharf,  shook  hands  with  a few  of  the  officials  who  had 
accompanied  him, -and  jumped  into  the  Hero’s  barge.  The  Her- 
ald correspondent  describes  the  scene  which  ensued  : 

“As  the  royal  barge  left  the  wharf  the  British  squadron  all  fired  a 
royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  similar  salutes  were  fired  from 
the  city  and  from  Fort  Preble. 

“The  harbor  was  full  of  steamers,  sail-boats,  barges,  etc.,  which  ac- 
companied the  royal  barge  from  the  Wharf,  the  latter  being  surrounded 
by  boats  from  the  royal  squadron  filled  with  British  officers.  There  was 
a fresh  easterly  breeze  blowing,  and  the  water  in  the  harbor  was  quite 
rongh,  so  that  the  boats  rowed* quite  slowly.  As  the  flotilla  neared  the 
royal  squadron  the  yards  were  manned,  and  this,  with  the  strings  of 
bunting  and  flags  flying  from  every  point  of  the  fleet,  formed  a mag- 
nificent spectacle,  which  was  witnessed  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  assembled  on  Mount  Joy,  the  various  piers,  and  every  accessible 
place  of  observation. 

“ As  the  royal  party  passed  the  various  vessels  of  the  squadron  the 
Prince  was  received  with  repeated  cheers : and  when  he  reached  the 
Hero,  at  ten  minutes  before  four,  the  royal  standard  was  run  up  to  the 
‘main,'  and  another  salute  fired  by  all  the  fleet.” 

This  is  the  moment  which  our  artist  has  selected  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  large  picture.  The  squadron  sailed  at  4 p.m.  The 
Hero  led,  and  was  followed  by  the  Nile,  the  Ariadne,  the  Fly- 
ing Fish,  and  the  Styx.  The  bands  on  board  each  vessel  played 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  and  Fort  Preble  saluted  the  party  with  fare- 
well guns  as  they  passed.  On  shore  thousands  of  Americans 
cheered  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  not  a few  fair  eyes 
grew  dim  as  they  wished  the  young  Prince  good-by,  and  a fair 
voyage  home ! 


The  Tribune  correspondent  thus  describes  the  scene : 

“The  departure  was  a finer  sight  than  even  the  arrival  three  months 
ago  in  the  Bay  of  Halifax.  Along  the  rough  shore  of  Cape  Elizabeth 
groups  of  farewell  gazers  were  clustered,  waving  such  parting  saluta- 
tions as  they  could  give.  To  these,  even  the  least  of  them,  the  ship* 
responded  by  the  dipping  of  their  colors.  As  they  passed  through  the 
narrow  channel,  plunging  and  tossing  until  the  waves  swept  into  the  lower 
ports— for  the  swell  was  very  heavy— the  sun,  just  drooping  behind  the 
hills,  seemed  to  throw  out  over  the  water  its  own  refulgent  beam  of 
farewell,  which  turned  the  wet,  black  hulls  into  shining  gold  as  it  fell 
upon  them.  Upon  the  outermost  ledge,  beyond  the  light-house,  there 
were  standing  two  spectators,  who  sent  through  the  twilight  the  last 
silent  testimonials  of  adieu.  Then  the  ships  receded  dimly,  losing  form 
at  last  in  the  hastening  dusk,  until  only  three  motionless  dots  were  seen 
on  the  horizon.  And  this  was  the  ending  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.” 

Our  Group  of  the  Prince  and  Suite  at  Brady’s  Gal- 
lery explains  itself.  The  Iron  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose 
courage  and  firmness  were  so  finely  developed  in  his  discus- 
sion with  the  Orangemen  of  Canada,  stands  rather  behind  the 
Prince.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  party.  His  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  all  cases  of  doubt — he  stood  in  the  room  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Nor  is  there  anj*  question  of  his  fitness  for  so  re- 
sponsible a post.  A man  of  liberal  instincts,  cultivated  intel- 
lect, great  tact,  and  indomitable  will,  he  has  piloted  the 
Prince  safely  through  a very  trying  ordeal,  without  making 
a mistake  or  an  enemy.  The  Duke,  as  his  portrait  shows, 
is  a tall,  stout  man,  with  large,  rugged  features,  and  a 
heavy  red  beard,  sprinkled  with  gray.  The  Earl  of  St.  Ger- 
mans, who  is  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  Royal  Household, 
is  a gentlemanly-looking  man,  with  gray  hair,  dandified  ap- 
pearance, and  agreeable  manners.  He  was  not  at  all  prominent 
in  the  tour.  General  Bruce  is  the  Prince’s  governor : his  func- 
tions on  the  tour  through  this  country  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  disbursing  moneys  and  writing  letters  which  were 
not  important  enough  for  the  Duke  to  sign.  He  is  the  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  owes  to  him  his  present  position  and 
his  rank  as  General  in  the  army,  which  he  has  won  without  ever 
having  seen  service.  Lord  Lyons  is  the  British  Embassador  at 
Washington;  a very  popular  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  as 
successful  in  his  diplomatic  career  as  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Napier.  The  other  members  of  the  suite  were  Major  Teasdale 
— one  of  the  Kars  heroes — and  Captain  Grey,  equerries ; Dr. 
Ackland,  the  Prince’s  medical  attendant  at  Oxford ; Mr.  Jen- 
ner,  attach^  to  Lord  Lyons;  and  Mr.  Warre,  Secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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THE  PRINCE  AT  BRADY'S  GALLERY. 

Shortly  after  the  Prince’s  nrrival  in  New  York 
Mr.  Brady  was  notified  of  the  desire  of  the  royal 
party  to  pay  a visit  to  his  establishment.  The 
fame  of  his  historical  collection  of  portraits  had 
reached  them  through  various  sources,  and  it  was 
to  this,  doubtless,  that  he  was  indebted  for  such  an 
honor.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Prince 
Mr.  Brady  called  upon  the  suite,  had  an  interview 
'with  his  Highness  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
made  an  appointment  for  the  visit  on  the  following 
day.  It  was  understood  that  the  visit  was  to  be 
entirely  private;  consequently  the  doors  of  the  es- 
tablishment were  shut,  and  no  one  admitted  after 
the  entrance  of  the  royal  party. 

Englishmen  of  rank,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
middie-class,  are  largely  interested  in  the  pro- 
cess of  photography.  The  Prince  quite  astonished 
Mr.  Brady’s  veteran  operators  by  evincing  an  in- 
telligent familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  royal  criticisms  upon  the  subject  of 
back-grounds,  poses,  and  grouping  quite  startled 
those  skilled  and  experienced  practitioners.  The 
princely  theories  on  these  and  kindred  subjects 
may  have  been  unsound,  but  they  were  pungently 
expressed,  and  indicated  familiarity  with  the  art. 
Nearly  twenty  pictures  were  taken  in  all ; among 
them  two  groups  of  the  entire  suite,  one  single  fig- 
ure of  the  Prince,  one  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  one  of  Earl  St.  Germans.  Smaller 
pictures  were  taken  of  His  Highness  and  younger 
members  of  the  suite,  for  visiting-cards  and  stereo- 
scopes. 

The  visit  altogether  lasted  nearly  three  hours, 
a portion  of  the  time  having  been  occupied  in  the 
inspection  of  the  collection  which  adorns  the  gal- 
lery. It  was  remarked  that  most  of  the  suite 
evinced  familiarity  with  the  names  of  those  emi- 
nent in  American  literature,  while  the  portraits  of 
our  distinguished  statesmen  were  comparatively 
unknown.  Washington  Irving,  Bryant,  and  Pres- 
cott attracted  far  more  attention  than  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun.  Dr.  Kane’s  picture  also  came 
in  for  a large  share  of  the  royal  attention  and  in- 
terest. 

Among  Mr.  Brady’s  rarest  and  oldest  portraits 
is  an  admirable  one  of  Lord  Brougham,  tho  bluff 
ex-Chancellor,  who  recently  distinguished  himself 
by  his  rudeness  to  Mr.  Dallas ; who  has,  in  tagt, 
been  distinguishing  himself  for  divers  rudenesses 
and  many  grand  heroic  utterances  for  a generation 
or  two.  The  grand,  rugged,  knotty  head,  the  ag- 
gressive nose,  and  the  general  aspect  of  tight  which 
distinguish  the  tough  old  Lord  Chancellor  are  ad- 
mirably given,  and  the  picture  won  from  the 
Prince  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  surprise  and 
delight. 

Probably  none  among  the  American  experiences 
of  the  suite  will  be  remembered  with  more  pleas- 
ure than  the  fe.w  hours  spent  in  Mr.  Brady’s  col- 
lection. All  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  art,  science,  literature,  statesmanship,  or 
jurisprudence  are  duly  represented  in  this  Val- 
halla ; and  in  no  other  way  could  the  noble  visit- 
ors have  been  brought  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with 
those,  now  dead,  who  have  so  nobly  adorned  our 
history. 

AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  FOR  TUE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  evinced 
their  interest  in  American  politics  and  politicians 
by  ordering  several  copies  of  Mr.  Brady’s  pictures 
of  the  present  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  rival  candidates  now  solicit- 
ing the  suffrages  of  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  as  becomes  royal  and  noble  visitors, 
these  commissions  for  pictures  of  the  various  groups 
and  single  portraits  taken  were  profuse  and  muni- 
ficent. 

MEETING  WITH  A VETERAN. 

Among  the  pleasant  incidents  which  transpired 
during  the  visit  was  one  which  will  bear  narration. 
Among  Mr.  Brady’s  employ6s  is  an  aged  English- 
man who  was  present  at  Buckingham  Palace  on 
the  day  of  the  Prince’s  birth.  As  the  suite  were 
about  leaving  the  gallery  Mr.  Brady  mentioned 
this  circumstance  to  the  Duka  and  requested  the 
privilege  of  presenting  him  to  his  Highness.  The 
Prince  very  gracefully  acquiesced,  and  the  vener- 
able old  man  thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing face  to  face  the  son  of  his  sovereign,  which  in 
England  would  have  been  denied  him. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  princely  visit  has  been 
the  crowding  to  an  unpleasant  extent  of  the  gal- 
lery ever  since.  The  interest  felt  in  the  heir-ap- 
parent and  the  retinue  seem  in  no  way  to  have 
abated  since  the  royal  departure.  Mr.  Brady  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  so  grace- 
ful and  durable  a memorial  of  an  event  which  will 
pass  into  history  as  among  the  most  notable  of 
royal  journeyings. 

THE  PRINCE’S  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

The  picture  of  The  Prince’s  Newfoundland 
Dog  was  sketched  by  our  artist  in  the  streets  of 
Portland.  The  animal  was  being  dragged  through 
the  streets  by  two  of  the  Hero's  ship-boys,  and 
looked  handsome  indeed.  He  was  almost  as  great 
an  object  of  attraction  as  his  master. 

THE  CITY  OF  PORTLAND. 

The  very  striking  View  of  tiie  City  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  last 
hurried  scenes  of  the  Prince’s  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Portland,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a flour- 
ishing sea-port  of  Maine,  once  dependent  on  Fal- 
mouth, but  in  1786  incorporated  ns  an  independent 
port  under  its  present  name.  The  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence  Railway,  which  was  completed  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  made  Portland  the  winter  sea- 
f port  of  Canada,  and  raised  it  to  a position  of  great 
importance.  Its  population  is  now  over  30,000; 
it  has  a large  export  and  import  trade  ; the  Cana- 
dian steamers  make  it  the  Western  terminus  of 
their  line  in  winter.  When  the  Great  Eastern  was 
expected  to  go  there,  the  Portlanders  built  a mag- 
nificent wharf  for  her  reception.  Its  first  import- 
ant office  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince’s  de- 
parture, and  our  English  visitors  will  probably  re- 
member it  as  their  last  recollection  of  the  United 
States.  . . 
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VIOLA.— A LOVE  STORY. 

I sat  one  morning  before  niy  desk,  glancing 
round  the  room,  gathering  in  my  thoughts.  The 
garniture  of  the  room  was  pretty ; warm  tints  and 
graceful  contours,  and  the  windows  framed  very 
lovely  landscapes.  Only  Viola,  my  old  friend  Vi- 
ola, sitting  opposite  me,  was  called  ugly,  according 
to  the  world’s  judgment.  Coarse  features,  tawny 
hair,  milk-and-water  eyes,  and  a nose  that  would 
have  been  positively  expressionless  but  for  the  del- 
icacy of  the  nostril,  that  quivered  at  every  emo- 
tion. The  red  locks  — not  ripples  — grew  down, 
down  upon  her  forehead,  leaving  just  room  for 
three  horizontal  furrows  that  care  had  clearly 
creased  from  side  to  side.  There  was  but  one  re- 
deeming feature — the  mouth  was  inexpressibly 
sweet ; a firm,  living  sweet,  indicative  of  no  nega- 
tive but  a positive,  vital  goodness.  My  friends 
say  there  is  nothing  within  the  bounds  of  our  do- 
mains so  devoid  of  the  impress  of  Beauty’s  hand  ; 
and  they  wish  to  know  why  I have  asked  her  to 
stop  with  me — why  I would  enjoy  having  so  home- 
ly an  object  in  my  view. 

“ Butterflies ! her  wings  are  not  so  brilliant  as 
yours,  but  she  has  a honey-bag  of  sweetness  iq  her 
heart.  * Like  loves  like’ — and  I love  her,”  I re- 
ply, laughing. 

They  call  me  beautiful,  and  I am  grateful.  Per- 
haps if  I possessed  less  to  charm  the  eye  I might 
value  it  higher,  and  value  less  that  beauty  of  the 
mind  which,  despite  the  theory  that  our  physical 
frames  are  mirrors  of  the  inner,  is  not  unfrequently 
enshvined  in  a very  ugly  shell. 

Viola  was  so  ugly  that  when  I looked  at  her  I 
expected  nothing ; so  I was  continually  surprised 
and  delighted  by  the  cropping  out,  as  it  were,  of 
beauty;  as  when  one  is  traveling  along  a dreary 
waste,  suddenly  to  come  round  upon  a verdant 
valley  nestled  among  shaggy,  sentinel  hills.  Then 
she  bad  a voice  of  most  marvelous  swreetness,  of 
thrilling  power,  so  that  whether  it  soared  in  an  ex- 
ultant oratorio,  or  plead  in  plaintive  “ Gethsemane,” 
the  tones  lived  long  in  me  as  a divine  message. 
She  read  the  poets  that  I loved — oh ! so  as  to 
shame  my  previous  understanding  of  them.  She 
was  a hater  of  cowardice,  and  deceit,  and  tyranny, 
in  every  form ; and  tell  me,  now,  could  she  be 
ugly  ? It  is  impossible  ! Our  conventional  laws 
must  be  changed,  and  bring  her  into  the  enchanted 
ring.  I must  speak  to  Ruskin  about  it. 

I said  I was  looking  round  my  room.  I was 
looking  at  her;  and  fearing  that  her  susceptible 
nature  might  read  my  thoughts,  I began : 

l*  Viola,  why  don’t  you  write  for  a.  living  ? You 
have  superb  talents,  appreciation,  imagination, 
power  of  construction,  fits  of  inspiration ; and  1 
believe  that,  l>y  all  means,  you  should  use  your  fine 
talents  for  writing.” 

The  girl  raised  her  honest  eyes  from  the  book 
she  was  reading,  and  her  face  settled  down,  down 
into  its  habitual  look  of  weariness,  sadness,  and 
suffering. 

“Pho!  there  are  too  many  smatterers  already. 
I don’t  thirtk  I am  needed,  or  could  do  any  good  in 
that  way.” 

Quietly  she  put  away  her  book,  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  went  to  l^pr  daily  toil — the 
“drilo,  drillery,  Idem  grindem”  of' school-teach- 
ing. I said  no  more,  though  I knew  the  drudgery 
of  her  lialf-requited  work ; how  long  she  labored 
to  see  but  very  little  learned ; liow  this  inspector 
or  that,  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter,  but 
feeling  in  duty  bound  to  show  that  lie  did  know, 
was  forever  suggesting  that  this  or  that  should  bo 
bettered.  I know  that  this  or  that  patron  was 
continually  complaining  that  his  darling  learn- 
ed too  little  or  too  slow ; I know,  for  I had  trav- 
eled in  that  path,  of  the  mental  prostration  which 
follows  a day’s  duties  done  in  the  school-room ; I 
know,  what  was  worst,  how  it  saps  the  energies 
and  narrows  the  mind ; I know  that  she,  too,  saw 
its  results ; and  how  I pitied  her ! I ran  over  the 
time  when  we  were  rollicking,  gay  young  girls  to- 
gether at  school,  and  she  the  most  light-hearted, 
winsome,  bird-like  creature  of  all  that  happy  band. 

She  was  the  favorite  of  Professor  B , and  lie 

lavished  upon  her  so  many  tender  attentions ; took 
such  pride  in  cultivating  and  displaying  her  splen- 
did voice ; gave  lier  books  and  music  and  flowers, 
and  interpreted  them  all  to  her  young  heart,  that 
— oh ! it  was  the  old,  sad  story  again  told— she 
loved  him;  while  every  one  saw  it  but  he  who 
would  not  see  it,  and  he  went  and  married  another. 
It  was  a long  time  before  the  bird  was  glad  and 
sang  again.  And  she  never  gave  her  heart  to  an- 
other. When  her  friends  importuned  her  to  ac- 
cept some  one,  when  they  told  her  that  she  was  al- 
most an  “ old  maid,”  she  had  the  frankness  to  con- 
fess that  she  had  loved  Professor  B , and  she 

could  love  no  other.  Laughingly,  now  she  says 
slio  is  “ married  to  the  school.” 

To-night  Viola  came  in  from  school  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  a brighter  eye  than  usual.  I 
saw  that  her  hand  trembled  as  she  removed  her 
glove  and  passed  on  into  her  room  and  closed  tho 
door.  Something  had  gone  wrong ; the  old  com- 
plaint of  parent  who  wished  his  dunce  to  ho  sup- 
plied with  brains  gratis  ; or  perhaps  the  trustees 
liad  notified  her  that  she  might  leave.  “ It  is  a 
shame !”  said  both  my  husband  and  I.  Well,  she 
should  have  a home  with  us,  and  the  favor  would 
be  all  to  us.  I bade  Biddy  to  make  an  extra  cup 
of  tea,  and  use  all  the  rest  of  her  skill  on  some 
cream  toast,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano  to  fling  off 
my  indignation,  if  possible,  by  tea  time.  Pres- 
ently Viola’s  hand  was  upon  my  shoulder. 

“ Is  my  dear  well  to-night  ?”  I said,  without 
looking  up. 

“Very  well,  Carrie.” 

What  made  her  voice  so  calm  and  sweet  ? I 
looked  up. 

“ Carrie,  I am  to  marry  Professor  B . lie 

has  been  to  see  me  to-day.  You  know  his  wife  is 
dead.  He  says  he  loves  me.” 

What  a look  of  happiness ! The  incarnation  of 
rest  from  struggle  and  desolation  and  agony  such 
as  the  deserted  orphan  only  knows. 

God,  on  earth,  giveth  Ilis  trusting  children  rest. 
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THE  PRINCE  AMONG  THE 
LADIES. 

MOST  certainly,  since  there  first  were  young 
men  and  young  women  in  Gotham,  no  one 
ever  created  such  a flurry  among  the  fair  sex  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Thousands  of  young  wo- 
men, of  otherwise  robust  constitution,  now.  live 
exclusively  upon  the  remembrance  of  havingseen, 
spoken  to,  or  danced  with  him.  The  blessed 
few  who  were  presented  are  thrice  happy,  Hie 
envied  of  their  own  sex,  the  delight  of  the  other. 
In  ninety-five  out  of  a hundred  drawing-rooms 
the  Prince  is  the  sole  subject  of  conversation ; 
his  appearance,  his  face,  his  figure,  his  eyes,  his 
mouth,  his  hands,  his  air,  his  voice,  his  style 
of  dancing,  are  all  topics  of  intense  interest  and 
unflagging  importance  to  the  world  of  crino- 
line. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  he  was  delight- 
ful. Any  lady  who  found  fault  with  him  would 
probably  share  the  fate  of  the  Irishman  who 
tried  to  insult  him  on  his  departure,  and  was 
promptly  and  righteously  knocked  on  the  head 
by  a by-stauder.  Considering  his  youth,  the 
opportunities  of  blundering  which  he  had,  and 
the  severe  trials  he  underwent,  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  made  not  a 
single  mistake,  and  have  left  nothing  but  pleas- 
ant recollections  behind.  Much  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  the  other  sagacious  men  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded ; but  still,  the  Prince  himself 
must  be  a youth  of  rare  discretion  not  to  have 
betrayed  himself  at  least  once  by  some  bevue 
natural  to  his  age. 

The  most  general  remark  about  him  appears 
to  bear  upon  his  strikingly  gentlemanly  de- 
meanor. He  impressed  every  body  ns  the  most 
perfect  gentleman  they  had  ever  met.  Of 
course  one  expects  a future  king  to  be  a gentle- 
man ; but  really,  when  one  looks  back  and 
reads  about  the  ancestors  of  Albert  Edward, 
and  especially  his  grand-uncle,  who  was  known 
as  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  the  genuine 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  the  Prince’s  manner 
deserve  not  to  he  passed  over  in  silence.  Our 
aristocracy,  and  especially  some  of  those  who  so 
generously  undertook  to  represent  the  citizens 
of  NeW  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  ball, 
and  to  decide  who  should,  and  who  should  not, 
be  admitted  within  the  charmed  circle  of  “our 
best  society,”  may  learn  a useful  lesson  from 
him.  They  may  learn  from  him  that  the  first 
condition  of  gentlemanship  is,  as  the  word  im- 
plies, gentleness,  and  modesty,  and  deference 
to  others ; not  vulgar  assumption,  and  haughty 
pride,  and  impertinent  self-assertion.  It  is  no 
blame  to  a man  that  his  father  may  have  been 
a cobbler,  or  himself  bred  a tailor ; we  can  not 
all  be  princes.  But  all  of  us  can  and  should  so 
demean  ourselves  as  never  to  displease  any  one 
or  hurt  any  one’s  feelings ; and  this  lesson  of 
demeanor  the  future  King.of  England  taught — 
let  us  hope  profitably — to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
United  States. 


IIOW  TO  USE  YOUR  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 

A family  newspaper,  if  its  name  imports  any 
thing,  ought  to  be  a family  affair.  All  the 
members  of  tho  domestic  circle  should  be  in- 
terested in  it,  and,  indeed,  trained  to  appreciate 
it  as  a part  of  the  inner  economy  of  household 
life.  The  common  practice  that  limits  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  to  the  parents  and  grown-up 
children,  deprives  the  family,  ns  a family,  of 
its  benefits.  To  make  it  available  for  the  good 
of  all,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a centre  around 
which  the  intellect  of  the  household  should  be 
collected — a family  table  for  daily  mental  nu- 
triment. 

Reading  is  ordinarily  one  of  ounmost  selfish 
enjoyments.  Men  and  women  who  are  liberal 
in  every  thing  else  are  exclusive  here.  The 
spare  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  that  they  can 
give  to  this  exercise  is  private  property — a quiet 
little  Sabbath  of  their  own,  shut  up  in  a pleas- 
ant parenthesis — which  they  are  entitled  to  en- 
joy. But  this  is  a sort  of  intellectual  harem- 
lifo  which  is  rather  inconsistent  with  family 
culture.  Not  that  we  wish  to  convey  tho  idea 
that  there  is  to  be  no  private  reading  and  study 
— no  books  sacred  to  ourselves.  Every  one 
must  have  paths  in  literary  fields  that  are  silent 
to  the  tread  of  other  footsteps ; but  in  the  fam- 
ily, mind,  and  all  its  forms  of  action  ought  to  bo 
common.  This  is  Nature’s  law — as  much  so 
as  kindness,  sympathy,  and  love,  with  their 
retinue  of  graceful  offices,  are  to  be  shared  in 
by  all  the  household.  It  is  a law,  however, 
that  is  constantly  violated.  Few  families  have 
any  intellectual  exercise  in  common.  Aside 
from  the  familiar  topics  that  constitute  the  sta- 
ple chit-chat  of  the  table  and  the  fireside,  they 
have  no  such  thing  as  family  mind,  trained  ev- 
ery day  by  contact  with  the  same  general  truths, 
facts,  incidents.  One  main  reason  of  this  has 
just  been  intimated;  viz.,  the  insulating  habit 
of  private  reading.  How,  now,  can  this  be  rem- 


edied ? There  is  at  least  one  method  that  may 
be  adored  with  obvious  advantage,  and  it  con- 
sists in  tho  proper  use  of  a first-rate  family 
newspaper. 

Devote  an  hour  each  night  that  you  may  be 
ablo  to  command  to  this  interesting  work.  Read 
aloud  such  portions  of  the  newspaper  as  may  ho 
suited  to  your  purpose.  Require  one  of  tho 
children  to  explain  the  geographical  allusions  • 
give  arithmetical  questions  to  another;  get  a 
third  to  point  out  bad  grammar,  and  let  the 
elder  children  make  a rhetoric  exercise  of  the 
best-written  articles.  The  long  columns  of  ad- 
vertisements will  suggest  many  profitable  in- 
quiries. Here  you  will  have  a machine  that 
will  call  out  their  knowledge  of  mechanics  as 
taught  in  natural  philosophy ; and  there  a cargo 
of  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  .will  practice  them  in  the 
productions  of  distant  climates.  You  will  soon 
find  that  the  newspaper,  bringing  together  so 
many  items  of  interest,  will  awaken  their  curi- 
osity and  excite  their  faculties ; and  thus  what- 
ever your  children  are  learning  at  school  will 
acquire  a practical  value  by  being  used  under 
circumstances  to  arouse  the  ambition  and  grat- 
ify the  budding  scholarship  of  the  little  students. 
In  this  way  you  will  operate  powerfully  on  tho 
child’s  progress  in  education.  One  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  in  really  and  thoroughly  educa- 
ting a young  mind  is  in  exercising  its  powers 
in  the  application  of  knowledge. 

Nor  will  the  benefit  end  here.  Every  family 
ought  to  have  a family  education  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  trained  to 
look  out  upon  the  great  sea  of  human  life  from 
the  snug  cove  of  home.  Experience  in  the 
world  is  not  the  only  v'ay  to  know  the  world ; 
and  indeed  it  often  happens,  where  there  has 
been  no  previous  introduction  of  the  domestic 
mind  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of 
existence,  that  experience  is  a bitter  school. 
True  manly  experience  presupposes  the  study 
of  principles,  maxims,  sentiments ; and  by  them 
the  intellect  and  heart  are  prepared  for  an  ex- 
perimental intercourse  with  society.  Erery 
parent  should  see  to  this  domestic  work.  No- 
thing is  a better  auxiliary  to  it  than  a good 
newspaper. 

Apart  from  these  effects,  the  bare  fact  that  the 
different  members  of  a family  cultivate  thought, 
taste,  expression  together,  must  strengthen  the 
ties  of  domestic  sympathy  and  enlarge  the  scope 
and  action  of  their  nature.  There  is  a great 
need  for  this  sort  of  blending  in  most  families. 
If  the  Bible  is  excepted,  what  common  educa- 
tive influence  of  tho  domestic  intellect  have  we? 
Nothing  supplies  this  want,  so  far  as  everyday 
mind  is  concerned,  so  well  as  a moral,  high- 
toned,  earnest  newspaper. 


THE  BRAIN  OF  ITALY. 


It  is  worth  while  to  turn  back  to  the  portrait  of 
Count  Cavour  which  was  published  last  year  in 
the  Weekly , to  look  once  more  upon  a great  man. 
He  has  clearly  the  creative  power  of  a statesman  ; 
for  a statesman  is  a man  who  not  only  compre- 
hends principles,  but  understands  how  to  shape 
them  into  policies.  He  is  the  man  who  sees  the 
relations  between  abstract  ideas  and  practical  pos- 
sibilities. 

Cavour’s  address  to  the  Sardinian  Parliament  is 
a speech  of  unequaled  simplicity  and  force.  Italy 
is  in  that  condition  which  allows  a man  to  speak 
honestly,  and  Cavour  does  not  hesitate  to  say  just 
what  he  thinks.  Instead  of  blarneying  about  the 
proper  policy  of  Italy  in  the  future,  concealing  his 
own  views  until  he  discovered  those  of  somebody 
else,  and  taking  care  not  to  “commit"  himself, 
Cavour  “commits”  himself  entirely.  Without 
the  least  hesitation  he  puts  upon  record  just  what 
he  thinks,  although  he  does  it  at  the  certain  cost 
of  rancorous  opposition  from  the  radical  Italians. 

Cavour’s  Italian  policy  is  simply  consolidation 
of  the  several  States  as  fast  as  the  people  wish ; 
present  passivity  toward  Venetia,  and  protection 
of  the  Pope. 

“ We  do  not  forget  their  cause,”  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  Venetians,  “ but  we  think  we  are  serv- 
ing it  most  effectually  by  constituting  a strong  and 
united  Italy.”  War  with  Austria,  in  the  face  of 
the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Great  Powers,  he 
thinks,  would  endanger  not  only  Italy,  but  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Europe. 

The  Roman  question  can  not  be  settled  by  the 
sword,  says  Cavour.  Moral  obstacles  intervene, 
and  they  must  be  met  by  moral  forces.  Besides, 
there  are  French  soldiers  in  Rome,  and  to  fight  the 
French  is  to  ruin  Italy. 

The  Naples  question  can  be  settled  only  bj-  a 
popular  vote.  The  provisional  rule  would  soon  be 
fatal  to  the  Southern  Italians ; and  as  they  rose  at 
the  word  and  in  the  name  of  King  Victor,  he  is 
answerable  for  their  fate.  But  he  will  not  assume 
to  control  it.  It  shall  be  determined  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  in  Tuscany.  But  this  must  be  done  imme- 
diately. Why  should  Naples  and  Sicily  remain 
unorganized  until  Venice  and  Rome  are  in  a condi- 
tion to  join  the  kingdom  ? If  the  revolution  be 
made  permanent  in  Southern  Italy,  tho  cry  wi 
no  longer  be  “ Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel !’  but 
the  mystic  cry  of  sectarianism,  “ God  and  the  Feo- 

Pl Cavour  says  that  the  “generous  patriot”  who 
favored  the  immediate  annexation  of  the  Marche* 
and  Umbria  ought  not  to  oppose  it  in  the  case  ot 
Naples.  Finally,  with  dignity ; with  aspect  tor 
the  King,  country,  and  Parliament ; with  Per^?“ 
loyaltv  to  the  services  and  character  of  Garibaldi; 
but  with  no  less  consciousness  of  bis  own  characte 
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„d  position,  Cavour  concludes  in  a strain  from 
Ihich  all  American  politicians  might  learn  a les- 
When  Italy  has  such  a head  and  heart  as 
Cavour,  and  such  a hand  and  heart  as  Garibaldi, 
who  shiSl  despair  ? 

u-rhe  vote  of  confidence  you  gave  the  ministers,  a few 
nths  since,  enabled  them  to  overcome  difficulties,  both 
"!m.crous  and  serious,  which  stood  in  their  way.  Now 
f.  , they  may  hold  with  a steady  hand  the  helm  of  the 
St  te  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know,  and  that  It- 
Ir  should  know,  whether  their  deeds  and  behavior  during 
tils' interval  were  0f  a nature  to  diminish  the  confidence 
tou  put  in  them. 

1 “ This  is  all  the  more  necessnry,  as  a voice  justly  dear 
to  the  multitude  expressed  to  the  crown  and  the  country 
its  distrust  of  us. 

u gucij  a declaration,  indeed,  painfully  affected  us ; but 
ft  could  not  turn  us  by  a tittle  from  our  purposes. 

“ Faithful  guardians  of  the  Constitution,  of  which  we 
must  be  the  mo3t  scrupulous  executors,  we  think  that  the 
voice  of  one  citizen,  whatever  signal  services  he  may  have 
rendered  to  the  country,  should  not  prevail  against  the 
authority  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Stata 
“It  therefore,  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  a Consti- 
tutional King  not  to  give  way  before  pretensions  not  very 
lr»nl,  even  if  they  be  backed  by  a splendid  halo  of  popu- 
larity and  by  a victorious  sword. 

u But  as  we  would  fail  in  our  duty  by  giving  way  to 
those  pretensions,  eo  we  should  have  failed  in  our  obliga- 
tion toward  Parliament  if  we  had  not  put  tho  question  to 
ft  whether  it  be  ready  to  sanction  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  us.” 


HOWE  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 

Patience  Parsons  has  written  a letter  to  the 
Lounger  about  Mr.  Howe’s  patent.  Can  nothing 
be  done  ? she  asks.  Will  he  insist  upon  a prolonga- 
tion of  his  patent? 

« Has  Mr.  Howe  no  bowels  of  mercy— not  a bowel  ? Can 
he  not  be  satisfied  with  half  a million  of  dollars,  and  the 
blessings  of  all  women  ? He  is  decidedly  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  womnnkind  that  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
He  will  hold  that  position  until  some  luckier  man  shall  in- 
vent an  automaton  housemaid,  which,  at  a certain  hour, 
will  start  out  from  its  resting-place,  kindle  the  fire,  boil  the 
tea-kettle,  toast  the  bread,  boil  the  eggs,  and  perform  the 
multitudinous  duties  of  cook  and  chambermaid.  Until  that 
blessed  millennium  cometh,  Mr.  Ilowe’s  name  will  be  ever 
coupled  with  thanksgivings.  WH1  he  esteem  these  as 
naught,  compared  with  the  ‘almighty  dollar?’ 

“Can  the  thousands  of  suffering  wives,  mothers,  and 
seamstresses,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  do  nothing  to  alleviate  their  woes?  Will  not  Con- 
gress interfere  in  their  behalf  ? I greatly  fear  I commit  a 
grievous  sin,  and  covet  my  neighbor’s  sewing-machine.” 

Patience  Parsons  should  remember  that  to  ask 
Mr.  Howe  to  contribute  a million  or  half  a million 
dollars  to  relieve  suffering  people  is  to  make  an 
appeal  which  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the 
probable  response.  We  have  no  right  to  require 
of  any  individual  an  unselfishness  which  we  should 
not  expect  of  even'  body.  But  we  may  all  justly 
wish  that  the  Patent  Laws  might  be  so  arranged 
that  when  a man  has  been  munificently  paid  he 
should  not  continue  to  be  paid..  In  other  words, 
we  have  a right  to  wish — have  we  not? — that  the 
renewal  of  patent  rights  should  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  profits  already  made  by  the  patentee. 
The  patent  right  is  only  the  price  which  the  public 
pays  him  for  the  use  of  his  talent:  and  the  public 
must  determine  what  it  i»  worth,  and  how  the  price 
•hall  be  paid. 


TIIE  MORAL  HISTORY  OF  WOMEN. 

The  translator  of  Michelet’s  “ Love”  and  H Wo- 
man” has  translated,  also,  Legouvb’s  “Moral  His- 
tory of  Women.”  This  work  comprises  a course 
of  lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of  France  a doz- 
en years  ago,  and  it  is  one  of  the  authorities  in  the 
Woman  question.  It  is  extremely  interesting; 
full  of  anecdote  and  carious  erudition ; and  it  suc- 
ceeds in  investing  a grave  discussion  with  great 
popular  charms. 

It  calls  itself  a History  of  Women,  but  it  is  more 
precisely  a history  of  the  French  woman,  or  of  wo- 
man under  the  conditions  of  French  civilization ; 
and  the  reader  who  considers  such  questions  in  this 
country  as  only  lost  and  ludicrous  discussions,  will 
he  surprised  to  find  with  what  a simple  directness 
it  has  been  treated  elsewhere.  The  articles  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  Westminster,  and  this  work 
of  Legouve’s,  a college  course  of  lectures  in  France, 
show'  a coolness  and  respectability  of  attention 
upon  the  part  of  the  public  which  we  have  not  yet 
reached.  But  then  we  have  it  in  other  ways,  and 
upon  other  subjects,  which  are  forbidden  in  those 
countries.  Only  as  we  profess  to  tolerate  discus- 
sion of  every  subject,  our  shame  is  greater  when 
we  sneer  at  any  opinion  than  that  of  countries 
which  do  not  pretend  to  the  grace  of  toleration. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  made  an  excellent,  a racy,  and 
faithful  translation  of  a valuable  and  timely  and 
fascinating  book.  It  is  not  merely  speculative. 
Legouvh  makes  practical  suggestions  to  women 
■which  will  be  useful  every  where;  even  in  this 
country,  although  a learned  pundit  some  time 
since  gravely  announced,  after  a display  of  igno- 
rance which  prepared  the  reader’s  mind  to  estimate 
his  opinion  at  its  exact  value,  “The  condition  of 
women  in  this  country  is  about  as  good  as  it  can 
ever  hope  to  be.” 

Whew ! 

Mhat  a pity!  Because  nobodj'  pretends  that 
our  condition  is  ever  as  good  as  it  can  he  while 
mere  is  a chance  that,  bv  any  means,  it  may  be 
made  better.  If  Legouvh  hacl  not  Avritten  his  lec- 
tures before  that  remark  was  made,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  it  a place  among  the  cuFious 
proofs  of  his  position  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
, . S°uvh  is  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Medea, 
nich  Rachel  would  not  play,  but  which  has  been 
-e  £reat  triumph  of  Ristori,  and,  as  many  think, 
of  Miss  Heron.  ir  ’ 


WHAT  II.R.H.  SAW. 

. yHE  London  Times  thinks  that  the  Prince’s  visit 
o tins  country  will  be  extremely  useful.  Grant- 
' )Ut  why  ? Because,  says  John  Bull’s  news- 
paper—because  he  will  see  English  institutions 
'ested  of  the  wise  checks  of  monarchy  against 


political  corruptioti.  That  is  good.  William  Ho- 
garth, of  whom  Mr.  Sala  is  writing  in  the  Comhill, 
would  think  it  good.  Mr.  Hogarth  drew  a picture 
once  of  Chairing  the  Member ; and  many  English 
authors  have  described  for  us  the  sweet  absence  of 
political  corruption  in  England. 

It  is  well  understood  that  John  frowns  upon  ev- 
er}* kind  of  political  bribery ; but  yet  what  does 
the  Times  mean  ? The  reception  of  the  Prince  in 
New  York  was  an  institution  divested  of  the  wise 
check  of  monarchy — namely,  a standing  army. 
The  militia  was  another  institution  divested  of 
monarchical  check,  for  it  was  composed  of  the 
people  who  constitute  the  government.  II.R.II. 
saw  the  same  institutions  that  he  sees  at  home,  if 
you  please,  and  he  saw  that  they  secured  the  same 
liberty  without  a similar  expense. 

H.R.H.  himself  is  one  of  the  monarchical  checks, 
and  a very  costly  one.  H.R.I1.  saw  that  an 
O.P.F.  was  a much  less  expensive  luxury  than 
himself.  The  Duke  and  tho  Earl  and  the  Lords 
must  have  seen  the  same  thing.  They  may  have 
thought  more  than  they  will  ever  say.  They  saw 
the  “institutions”  tried  as  by  fire — tried  with  a 
force  which  in  England  would  come  near  to  blood, 
as  it  has  before ; and  when  they  reach  their  homes, 
to  which  may  all  kind  breezes  waft  them ! they 
will  learn  that  the  wisest  “ check”  upon  anarchy  is 
that  principle  of  government  which  secures  pros- 
perity to  the  great  mass  of  a people. 


THE  LECTURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  might  as  well  surrender.  We  must  confess 
that  Americans  spit.  Mrs.  Trollope  said  so  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago — and  now  Mr.  Grantley  Berke- 
ley says  so — and  he  ought  to  know.  Mr.  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley  came  last  year  and  hunted  at  the 
West,  and  borrowed  money  at  St.  Louis,  and  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  dogs 
gratis  in  tho  cars,  and  was  generally  unhappy. 
He  has  now  returned  to  his  home,  and  has  delivered 
a lecture  in  Glasgow’. 

“The  West-end”  was  present  in  great  force. 
The  Lord  Provost  presided.  The  eloquent  lecturer 
said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  disparage  the  magnifi- 
cent country,  etc.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  doesn’t 
wish  to  disparage  America  ; hut  the  ladies’  dresses 
in  railway  carriages  in  America  are  five  feet  high 
in  tobacco-juice.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  no 
desire  to  speak  ill,  but  justice  compels  him  to  men- 
tion that  the  bailee  is  a curse  to  America.  Also, 
nobody  is  “considered  respectable”  in  that  country 
unless  he  is  accompanied  by  a man  in  black.  Also,  ’ 
“ the  whole  country  was  watching  him,”  because 
his  arrival  had  been  mentioned  in  the  papers,  and 
the  excitement  was  such  that  twenty-four  people 
stood  upon  the  railway  platform  when  he  reached 
Philadelphia.  Also,  he  should  never  forget  tho 
grandeur  of  the  scene  as  he  “ came  up  with”  eleven 
bisons  upon  the  prairie. 

The  political  condition  of  this  country,  Mr.  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley  told  the  Lord  Provost  and  “ the  West- 
end”  of  Glasgow,  is  frightful.  But  then,  consider- 
ing that  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  was  in  the  English 
Parliament  for  twenty  years,  we  might  take  heart 
again.  There  are  some  misfortunes  that  even  Amer- 
ica escapes.  “Of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,”  says 
William  Maginn,  “I  scarcely  knew  any  thing. 
....  I had  heard  something  of  his  appearance  in 
Parliament,  but  his  efforts  at  legislation  are  never 
alluded  to  but  as  matters  of  jest." 

This  is  the  Mr.  Berkeley  of  whose  novel,  * ‘ Berke- 
ley Castle,”  William  Maginn  wrote  a scorching  re- 
view twenty-four  years  ago  in  Fraser’s  Magazine. 
Soon  after  its  appearance  Mr.  Berkeley  and  his 
brother  Craven  went  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Fraser. 
There  was  no  one  in  but  that  gentleman.  Brother 
Craven  stood  guard  at  the  door  while  brother 
Grantley  entered  with  a liorse-whip  with  a loaded 
handle.  Finding  Mr.  Fraser  alone,  brother  Grant- 
ley  struck  him  with  his  fist  upon  the  temple,  and 
knocked  him  down ; he  then  beat  him  senseless  with 
the  whip-stock,  and  then  mangled  him  with  the  lash, 
while  brother  Craven,  a powerful  man,  kept  the 
crowd  outside  at  bay,  and  called  to  brother  Grant- 
ley,  “D — n him!  give  it  him  well.”  The  attack 
was  fatal  to  Mr.  Fraser,  and  led  (o  a duel  between 
Mr.  Maginn,  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  and  the 
author  of  the  article,  and  Grantley  Berkeley.  At 
the  close  of  his  account  of  the  whole  affair  after- 
ward, and  it  is  a curious  peep  into  the  domestic  re- 
lations of  patrician  John  Bull,  Mr.  Maginn  says, 

“ I wish  the  intelligent  and  independent  electors  of 
West  Gloucestershire  joy  of  their  representative.” 

So  we  wish  the  “West-end”  and  the  “Lord 
Provost”  of  Glasgow  joy  of  their  lecturer. 


% RAILROAD  RHYME. 

No.  2. 

As  late  I hied  me  to  the  Berkshire  nills, 

Rumbling  and  grumbling  o’er  disjointed  “ ties,” 

A crush  of  crinoline,  a flush  of  eyes 
With  sodden  glamour  all  the  darkness  thrills ; 

Beside  me  tremble  ribbons,  laces,  frills, 

The  fair  et  ice  tents  of  a soul’s  disguise — 

A June  day  gladness,  pure  as  Paradise, 

Witches  the  air:  birds  sing — while  dance  the  rills. 

I speak  her  fair:  she  answers  me  more  fair: 

“ What  pre-existence  had  we  shared  before  ?" 

Eyes  look  through  eyes — our  souls  kiss  then  and  there ; 

And  now  we  part  not— never,  never  more. 

So,  Mr.  Lounger,  bless  our  happy  Btars! 

And  rail  no  more,  Sir,  at  our  matchless  railroad  cars! 

IIocbatonio. 


TWO  LOST  SONNETS. 

I was  lately  looking  into  a small  volume  to 
verify  a quotation,  and  as  I laid  it  down  could  not 
help  moralizing  a little  upon  the  fate  of  the  book. 
It  is  twenty-one  years  since  it  was  published,  and 
I suppose  it  is  long  since  out  of  print.  It  is  very 
small,  and  contains  three  essays  upon  “ Epic  Po- 
etry,” “ Shakespeare,”  and  “ Hamlet,”  followed  by 
poems.  The  essays  are  exquisitely  simple  and 
lucid  in  style,  and  are  subtle  and  vigorous  in 
thought.  The  poems,  especially  the  sonnets,  are 
remarkable.  Indeed  there  are  two  sonnets  which 
are  among  tho  very  best  of  this  form  of  verse. 


Certainly  none  so  good  have  been  written  in  An^- 
ica.  Let  it  therefore  console  the  author  of  the  last 
Look  of  rhymes,  which  is  already  slipping  into  ob- 
livion, that  his  chaff  is  dignified  by  the  society 
whose  fale  it  shares.  Let  no  American  poet  grum- 
ble at  the  coldness  of  the  public  when  he  knows 
that  two  such  sonnets  as  follow  have  neither  made 
a name  for  their  author  nor  saved  his  book  from 
forgetfulness. 

NATURE. 

The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I come  by, 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call; 

The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  loved  is  nigh, 
For  I am  known  to  them  both  great  and  small ; 
The  flower  that  on  the  lovely  liill-side  grows, 

Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  lias  given; 
And  many  a tree  and  bush  my  wandering  knows, 

And  e’en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven ; 

For  lie  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright, 

Shall  he  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before ; 

Ills  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  witli  new  delight, 
Each  object  wear  tho  dross  that  then  he  wore ; 

And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  lie  stood. 

Hear  from  his  Father’s  lips  that  all  is  good. 

TO  THE  CANARY  BIRD. 

I can  not  hear  thy  voice  with  others’  cars, 

Who  make  of  thy  lost  liberty  a gain; 

And  in  thy  tale  of  blighted  hopes  and  fears 
Feel  not  that  every  note  is  bom  with  pain. 

Alas ! that  with  thy  music's  gentle  well 
Fast  days  of  joy  should  through  thy  memory  throng, 
And  each  to  thee  their  words  of  soitow  tell 
While  ravished  sense  forgets  thee  in  thy  song; 

The  heart  that  on  the  past  and  future  feeds. 

And  pours  in  human  words  its  thoughts  divine. 
Though  at  each  birth  the  spirit  inly  bleeds. 

Its  song  may  charm  the  listening  ear  like  thine, 
And  men  with  gilded  cage  and  praise  will  try 
To  make  the  bard,  like  thco,  forget  his  native  sky. 


HUMORS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


A MODEL  HUSBAND. 

I saw  a model  husband — in  a drenm. 

Where  things  are  not  exactly  what  they  Beem  ; 

A moral  man,  to  skeptics  be  it  known  ; 

The  wife  he  loved  and  cherished  was— his  own ; 
And  for  the  test — I saw  the  husband  wait 
With  horse  and  chaise  five  minutes  at  the  gate, 
While  Jane  put  on  her  tilings  ; nor  speak  one  sour 
Or  bitter  wrord,  though  waiting  half  an  hour 
For  dinner ; and,  like  Patience  on  a throne, 

He  didn’t  swear  to  find  a button  gone. 


A country  justice  of  the  peace,  when  upward  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  married  a girl  about  nineteen ; and  being 
well  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  be  rallied  on  the  subject, 
he  resolved  to  be  prepared.  Accordingly,  when  any  of  ins 
intimate  friends  called  upon  him,  after  the  first  salutations 
were  passed,  he  was  sure  to  begin  the  conversation  by  say- 
ing he  believed  lie  could  tell  them  news.  “ Why,"  says 
he,  “ I have  married  my  tailor’s  daughter."  It  lie  was 
asked  why  ho’ did  so,  the  cld  gentleman  replied,  “Why, 
the  father  suited  me  so  well  for  forty  years  past,  that"  I 
thought  the  daughter  might  suit  me  for  forty  years  to 


The  following  notice,  written  on  the  door  of  a village 
school-house,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  “ schoolmas- 
ter is  abroad :”  “ Kea  at  the  wodeu  house  necks  dor." 


A celebrated  author  says  that  in  sleep  we  are  especially 
open  to  heavenly  influences.  How  about  the  nightmare 't 


There  is  a man  in  Totnes  so  knowing  that  the  men  who 
don’t  know  their  own  minds  come  to  him  for  information 
on  the  subject. 

Beauty,  like  lobsters,  will  spoil  in  time ; kisses,  like  ice, 
will  melt;  words  are  but  air;  lovo  is  only  a bubble, 
bright,  beautiful  in  the  light  of  fancy — touched  by  tho 
rougli  reality  of  life,  it  is  nothing ; hope,  the  plaything  of 
the  hour  ; despair,  the  suicide’s  excuse ; money,  the  god 
men  worship ; honesty,  a new  suit  of  clothes,  worn  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  and  soon  out  of  the  fashion ; pride,  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  knowledge. 


A brilliant  yonng  gentleman  remarked,  the  other  day, 
to  a lady  with  whom  lie  was  bowling  ten-pins, 

“I  think,  Miss,  that  you  would  have  hiade  a capital 
baker." 

“Indeed,  Sir!  Why?" 

“ Because  you  moke  such  excellent  rolls." 


An  Indian  and  white  man  were  passing  along  a Btrcet, 
when  the  former  espied  a window  full  of  wigs,  and  point- 
ing to  the  owner,  who  was  standing  in  the  door-way,  said, 
“ Ugh ! liim  great  man— big  brave— take  many  scalps !’’ 


Crotcuet  Conundrums. — What  carpenter's  tool  repre- 
sents a soothsayer  ? An  auger  (augur).— What  word  signi- 
fying wrong  denotes  also  a young  lady?  A miss.— What 
plaything  may  be  deemed  above  every  other?  A top. — 
What  is  that,  though  always  stationary,  is  ever  in  motion  ? 
A clock. — W hat  is  that,  although  only  four  inches  broad 
and  three  inches  deep,  yet  contains  a solid  foot?  A shoe. 
— When  is  a bonnet  not  a bonnet?  WTien  it  becomes  a 
lady. — What  is  that  which  never  asks  any  questions,  but 
requires  many  answers  ? The  street-door. 


Professor  Jones  had  a peculiarly  red  nose ; so  red,  indeed, 
that  it  was  usually  deemed  a sign  that  the  interior  of  the 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  Upon  this  point  the 
Professor  was  peculiarly  sensitive.  One  day  a chestnut, 
propelled  by  some  invisible  hand,  was  hurled  across  the 
lecture-room,  and  came  so  violently  in  contact  with  the 
learned  gentleman's  bold  pate  that,  glancing  off,  it  spun 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  “ Mr.  Brown  1"  thundered  out  tho 
Professor,  “that  was  you.  Sir;  I know  it,  -Sir;  don’t  deny 
it.  Sir;  your  blushes  betray  you,  Sir.’’— “Do  you  think  I 
blush.  Sir?"  modestly  asked  the  student.  “Blush  1”  retort- 
ed the  l’rofessor,  “your  face  is  ns  red  as  beet-root." — “Par- 
don me,  Sir,”  replied  Brown,  “I  think  it’s  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  light ; perhaps  you  looked  at  me  over  your  nose." 


A distinguished  author  was  recently  overtaken  in  a show- 
er, and  took  refuge  under  a portico  at  the  West-end.  A 
young  nnd  beautiful  lady,  who  was  at  the  parlor  window, 
alter  looking  attentively  at  him  for  a moment,  sent  a Hen  - 
ant  out  with  an  umbrella.  The  next  day  the  delighted 
author  dressed  himself  up  to  his  last  result  of  the  problem 
of  what  was  becoming ; and  as  the  umbrella  was  an  old 
one,  luid  it  aside  os  a souvenir,  and  purchasing  one  of  the 
costliest  taste,  called  on  the  lady  to  return  her  flattering 
loan.  She  received  the  new  umbrella  evidently  without  re- 
marking the  change,  and  after  listening,  with  curious 
gravity,  to  the  rather  pressing  tenderness  of  the  dramatist’s 
acknowledgments,  she  suddenly  comprehended  that  he  was 
under  the  impression  tliat  she  wns  enamored  of  him;  and 
forthwith  naively  explained,  us  he  had  stood  in  the  way  of 
an  expected  visit  from  her  intended,  who  wished  to  come 
and  see  her  unobserved,  she  had  sent  him  tho  umbrella  to 
get  him  off  her  front  steps  ! 


A cockney  conducted  two  ladies  to  the  observatory  to  see 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  They  were  too  late ; the  eclipse 
was  over,  and  the  ladies  were  disappointed.  “Oh,"  ex- 
claimed our  hero,  “don’t  fret.  I know  the  astronomer 
very  well ; ho  is  a very  polite  man,  and  I am  sure  he  will 
begin  again." 


lie  muft  be  a strong  general  who  can  storm  and  carry  a 
fortress. 


A Novel  Trade.— A correspondent  of  a French  paper 
recently  encountered  an  old  woman  bearing  a bundle  of  not 
very  cleanly  cloths  on  her  arm ; he  inquired  her  calling. 
She  said  she  was  “ Mottcheuse  des  Invalides."  Her  pro- 
fession was  to  blow  the  noses  of  the  old  invalid  soldiers  who 
had  no  arms.  She  could  scarcely  make  a living  this  fine 
weather,  and  was  longing  for  November,  which  would  bring 
catarrh  in  its  train.  Then  she  drives  a roaring  trade,  and 
blows  forests  of  noses. 


Rustic  Simplicity A country  girl,  who  had  lived  in  a 

small  farm-house  where  bells  were  unknown,  went  to  live 
as  parlor-maid  in  a gentleman's  family.  The  bell  was  rung 
which  it  was  her  duty  to  answer,  nnd  as  she  did  not  rise 
to  go,  a felIow-3ervant  said,  “ Why,  Mary,  don’t  you  an- 
swer the  bell ; don't  you  know  missus  wants  you  ?" — “ No," 
replied  the  girl ; “ it  her  wants  me  why  don’t  her  holler  1" 


A negro  being  caught  stealing  from  a hen-roost,  excused 
himself  by  saying,  “ Dat  he  only  came  dar  to  see  if  de 
chickens  sleep  wid  dar  eyes  open.” 


“Dear  Laura,  when  we  were  courting,  you  were  very 
dear  to  me ; but  now  you’re  my  wife,  and  I am  paying  your 
bills,  you  seem  to  get  dearer  and  dearer  1” 


A short  time  ago  a man  became  so  completely  “ wrapped 
in  thought”  that  lie  was  tied  up,  labeled,  and  set  off  on 
the  “ train  of  ideas.” 


Before  the  days  of  teetotalers  a neighbor  of  Mr.  Bisbee’i 
saw  that  gentleman  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  crawling 
slowly  homeward  on  his  hands  and  knees  over  the  frozen 
ground.  “ Why  don’t  you  get  up,  Mr.  Bisbce?  why  don't 
you  get  up  and  walk?”  said  his  neighbor.  “I  w-w-would, 
b-b-b-but  it’s  so  mighty  thin  here  that  I’m  afraid  I shall 
b-b-break  through  I” 


An  Irishman  discovered  a part  of  the  wood-work  of  a 
chimney-piece  on  lire,  that  endangered  the  whole  house. 
He  rushed  up  stairs  to  his  master,  and  announced  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence.  Down  he  rushed  witli  him.  A large  ket- 
tle of  water  was  on  the  lire.  “ Well,  why  don’t  you  put 
out  the  fire?"  “I  can’t,  Surr."  “Why,  you  fooll  pour 
the  water  upon  it.”  “Sure,  it’s  hot  water,  Surr." 


Tall  gentlemen  are  always  successful,  because  the  ladies 
are  all  in  favor  of  hy-men. 


The  habit  of  drinking  can  be  cured  by  giving  the  drinkers 
all  the  liquor  they  want  to  drink  all  the  time.  We  know 
of  two  in  our  own  experience  who  were  cured  in  three 
weeks.  One  jumped  out  of  a fourth-story  window  and  ran 
a curbstone  into  ills  head.  The  other  didn’t  get  up  one 
morning,  nnd  has  now  a curbstone  growing  over  his  head 
in  the  grave-yard. 


“ Why  is  the  letter  D like  a ring  ?’’  said  a yonng  lady  to 
her  accepted.  The  gentleman,  like  the  generality  of  his 
sex  in  such  a situation,  was  as  dull  as  a hammer.  “Be- 
cause," added  the  lady,  with  a very  modest  look  at  the  pic- 
ture at  the  other  end  of  tho  room,  “because  we  can’t  be 
wed  without  it." 


“Is  Mr.  Tibbs  a slow  man  that  you  never  associate 
with  him  ?" 

“Mr.  Tibbs,  my  love,  is  as  slow  as  tbe  clock  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  takes  an  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes to  strike  one.” 


“ Tito  boy  at  the  head  of  the  class  will  state  what  were 
tho  durk  ages  of  tbe  world.’’  Boy  hesitates.  “Next. 
Master  Jones,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  dark  ages  were?" 
“I  guess  they  were  the  ages  before  spectacles  were  in- 
vented." 


“ Wife,  bring  me  some  cold  beef,”  said  a shiftless  hus- 
band, when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  more  hungry  than  thirsty. 

“ There  is  no  beef  in  the  house,”  was  the  mild  reply. 

“ Fetch  me  some  pork,  then." 

“ No-  pork,  either." 

“Well,  then,  let  me  have  some  potatoes.” 

“ Not  a potato  left." 

“ Thunder  and  lightning ! get  some  bread,  then." 

“The  bread  is  nil  gone,  too.’’ 

“ Well,  then,  give  me  a knife  and  fork,  and  let  me  go 
through  the  motions  !" 


At  a late  military  dinner  one  of  the  visitors  proposed  a 
toast,  “ May  the  man  who  lias  lost  one  eye  in  the  service 
of  his  country  never  see  distress  with  the  other;”  but  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the  toast,  by  omitting 
the  word  “ distress,”  completely  changed  the  sentiment, 
and  caused  much  Merriment  by  the  blunder. 


Striking  Reproof — It  being  reported  that  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  had,  in  a moment  of  passion,  kuocked  down 
one  of  her  pages  with  a stool,  the  poet  Moore,  to  whom 
tills  was  told  by  Lord  Strangford,  observed — “Oh,  no- 
thing is  more  natural  for  a literary  lady  than  to  double 
down  a page."— “ I would  rather,”  replied  his  lordship, 
“ advise  Lady  Caroline  to  turn  over  a new  leaf." 


Irisii  Temperance. — A gentleman  from  Ireland,  on  en- 
tering a London  tavern,  saw  a countryman  of  his,  a Tip- 
perary squire,  sitting  over  his  pint  of  wine  in  the  coffee- 
room.  “Blood  and  'ounds!  my  dear  fellow,”  said  he, 
“ what  are  you  about  ? For  the  honor  of  Tipperary,  don't 
he  after  sitting  over  half  a pint  of  wine  in  a house  like 
this."— “Make  yourself  aisy,  countryman,"  was  the  re- 
ply ; “ it’s  the  seventh  I have  had,  and  every  one  in  the 
room  knows  it."  . 


Bow  to  destiny.  One  of  these  days  he  may  be  polite 
and  return  your  bow. 


How  to  make  people  acknowledge  the  com.  Trend  on 
their  toes. 


Why  is  Berlin  the  most  dissipated  city  in  Europe  ?— Be- 
cause it  is  always  on  the  Spree. 


He  who  asks  no  questions  at  all  is  queer,  but  he  who 
asks  many  questions  is  the  querist. 


Lauglting  after  dinner  is  a better  stomachic  to  promote 
digestion  than  cheese,  Champagne,  or  pills. 


Why  are  all  games  of  chess  of  equal  duration  ? — Because 
it  always  takes  four  knights  to  play  a game. 


The  first  symptoms  of  love  in  the  wisest  of  the  world's 
philosophers  were  certainly  very  remarkable.  “Leaning," 
says  Socrates,  “ my  shoulder  to  her  shoulder,  and  my  head 
to’hers,  as  we  were  reading  together  in  a book,  I felt,  it  is 
a fact,  a sudden  sting  in  my  shoulder,  like  the  biting  of  a 
flea,  which  I still  felt  above  five  days  after,  and  a continual 
itching  crept  into  my  heart." 


An  old  grub,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  who  discounted  bills 
for  his  friends  on  “promise  to  pay,”  and  who  held  good 
back  securities,  in  the  shape  of  indorsation,  was  applied  to 
by  a friend  to  cash  a small  bill  for  him,  when  old  Discount 
required  additional  security.  The  friend,  who  little  ex- 
pected a request  of  the  kind,  flew  into  a violent  rage. 

“Security,  Sir  I I’ll  give  you  the  devil  for  security !" 

“ Well,  then,"  exclaimed  the  bill  discounter,  “just  bring 
him  forward;  and  as  I ne’er  ha’e  seen  the  gentleman,  get 
two  decent  men  to  say  that  it’s  really  him,  and  ye’ll  get 
the  siller." 


We  lately  picked  up  the  following  memoranda,  which 
wc  saw  dropped  by  a young  lady  attired  in  an  elegant  vel- 
vet talma,  an  exquisite  Uoniton  collar,  a white  hat  and 
plume,  and  a painfully  brilliant  silk  dress,  witli  exaggerat- 
ed flounces:  “I  must  get  a Vail,  Sarcknct,  Gluvs,  Broun 
Uoss,  Laise,  Shymmezet,  Kulone." 


“I  feel,"  said  an  old  lady,  “that  I’ve  got  about  through 
with  this  world.  I sha’n’t  enjoy  much  more  trouble,  nor 
suffer  much  more  comfort." 


Though  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  Shakspeare  was  a broker,  no  one  having 
furnished  more  stock  quotations  than  he. 
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A SCORE  OF  YEARS  AGO. 

Down  by  the  breaking  wares  we  stood, 
Upon  the  rocky  shore ; 

The  brave  waves  whisper'd  courage, 

And  hid  with  friendly  roar 

The  falt’ring  words  that  told  the  tale 
I dared  not  tell  before. 

I ask’d,  if  with  the  priceless  gift, 

Her  leve,  my  life  she’d  bless? 

Was  it  her  voice,  or  some  fair  wave — 
For,  sooth,  I scarce  may  guess — 

Some  murmuring  wave,  or  her  sweet  voice, 
That  lisp’d  so  sweetly  “Yes.” 

And  then,  in  happy  silence,  too, 

I clasp’d  her  fair  wee  hand ; 

And  long  we  stood  there,  carelessly, 
While  o’er  the  darkening  land 

The  sun  set,  and  the  fishing-boats 
Were  sailing  from  the  strand. 

It  seems  not  many  days  ago — 

Like  yesterday — no  more, 

Since  thus  we  stood,  my  love  and  I, 

Upon  the  rocky  shore  ; 

But  I was  four-and-twenty  then , 

And  now  I’m  forty-four. 

The  ljly  hand  is  thinner  now, 

And  in  her  sunny  hair 

I see  some  silvery  lines,  and  on 
Her  brow  some  lines  of  care  ; 

But,  wrinkled  brow,  or  silver  locks, 

She’s  not  one  whit  less  fair. 

The  fishing-boats  a score  of  years 
Go  sailing  from  the  strand ; 

The  crimson  sun  a score  of  years 
Sets  o’er  the  darkening  land ; 

And  here  to-night  upon  the  cliff 
We’re  standing  hand-in-hand. 

“ My  darling,  there’s  our  eldest  girl, 
Down  on  the  rocks  below; 

What’s  Stanley  doing  by  her  side  ?” 

My  wife  says,  “ You  should  know : 

He’s  telling  her  what  you  told  me 
A score  of  years  ago.” 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A LIFE’S  ROMANCE. 


Br  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OP  “CHARLES  o' MALLET,'’  “ HARRY  LOBREQCEB,” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  his  excellency 
presented  me  to  an  elderly  lady,  very  thin  and 
very  wrinkled,  who  received  me  with  a cold  dig- 
nity, and  then  went  on  with  her  crochet-work. 
I could  not  catch  her  name,  nor,  indeed,  was  I 
thinking  of  it ; my  whole  mind  was  bent  upon 
the  question,  Who  could  she  be  ? For  what  ob- 
ject was  she  there  ? All  my  terrible  doubts  of 
the  morning  now  rushed  forcibly  back  to  my 
memory,  and  I felt  that  never  had  I detested  a 
human  being  with  the  hate  I experienced  for 
her.  The  pretentious  stiffness  of  her  manner, 
the  haughty  self-possession  she  wore,  were  pos- 
itive outrages ; and,  as  I looked  at  her,  I felt 
Jtt.vself  muttering,  “Don’t  imagine  that  your 
heavy  black  moire  or  your  rich  falls  of  lace  im- 
pose upon  me.  Never  fancy  that  this  mock  au- 
sterity deceives  one  who  reads  human  nature  as 
to  reads  large  print.  I know,  and  I abhor  you, 
old  woman  ! That  a man  should  be  to  the  oth- 
cr  sex  as  a wolf  to  thyfpld,  the  sad  |xpericnce 


of  daily  life  too  often  teaches; 
but  that  a woman  should  be  false 
to  woman,  that  all  the  gentle  in- 
stincts we  love  to  think  feminine 
should  be  debased  to  treachery 
and  degraded  into  snares  for  be- 
trayal, this  is  an  offense  that  cries 
aloud  to  Heaven ! 

“No  more  tea — none!”  cried 
I,  with  an  energy  that  nearly 
made  the  footman  let  the  tray 
fall,  and  so  far  startled  the  old 
lady  that  she  dropped  her  knit- 
ting with  a faint  cry.  As  for  his 
excellency,  he  had  covered  his 
( face  with  the  Globe , and  I be- 
lieve was  fast  asleep. 

I looked  about  for  my  hat  to 
take  my  leave,  when  a sudden 
thought  struck  me.  “I will  stay, 

I will  sit  down  beside  this  old 
creature,  and,  for  once  at  least 
in  her  miserable  life,  she  shall 
hear  from  the  lips  of  a man  a 
language  that  is  not  that  of  the 
debauchee.  Who  knows  what 
effect  one  honest  word  of  a true- 
hearted man  may  not  work?  I 
will  try  at  all  events,”  said  I,  and 
approached  her.  She  did  not, 
as  I expected,  make  room  for 
me  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  and 
I was  therefore  obliged  to  take  a 
chair  in  front.  This  was  so  far 
awkward  that  it  looked  formal ; 
it  gave  somewhat  the  character 
of  accusation  to  my  position,  and 
I decided  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty by  assuming  a light,  easy, 
cheerful  manner  at  first,  as  tho’ 

I suspected  nothing. 

“It’s  a pleasant  little  capital, 
this  Kalbbratenstadt,”  said  I,  as 
I lay  back  in  my  chair. 

“ Is  it  ?”  said  she,  dryly,  without  looking  up 
from  her  work. 

“Well,  I mean,”  said  I,  “it  seems  to  have 
its  reasonable  share  of  resources.  They  have 
their  theatre,  and  their  music  garden,  and  their 
promenades,  hnd  their  drives  to— to — ’’ 

“ You’ll  find  all  the  names  set  down  there,” 
said  she,  handing  me  a copy  of  Murray’s  Hand- 
book that  lay  beside  her. 

“I  care  less  for  names  than  facts,  Madam,” 
said  I,  angrily,  for  her  retort  had  stung  me,  and 
routed  all  my  previous  intention  of  a smooth 
approach  to  the  fortress.  “I  am  one  of  those 
unfashionable  people  who  never  think  the  better 
of  vice  because  it  wears  French  gloves  and  goes 
perfumed  with  Ess  bouquet.” 

She  took  off  her  spectacles,  wiped  them,  look- 
ed at  me,  and  went  on  with  her  work  without 
speaking. 

“If  I appear  abrupt,  Madam,”  said  I,  “in 
this  opening,  it  is  because  the  opj>ortunity  T now 
enjoy  may  never  occur  again,  and  may  be  of 
the  briefest  even  now.  We  meet  by  what  many 
would  call  an  accident — one  of  those  incidents 
which  the  thoughtless  call  chance  directed  my 
steps  to  this  place;  let  me  hope  that  that  which 
seemed  a hazard  may  bear  all  the  fruits  of  ma- 
turest  combination,  and  that  the  weak  words  of 
one  frail,  even  as  yourself,  may  not  be  heard  by 
you  in  vain.  Let  me  therefore  ask  you  one 
question — only  one — and  give  me  an  honest  an- 
swer to  it.” 

“ You  are  a very  singular  person,”  said  she, 

“ and  seem  to  have  strangely  forgotten  the  very 
simple  circumstance  that  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  now.” 

“ I know  it,  I feel  it ; and  that  it  may  also  be 
for  the  last  and  only  time  is  my  reason  for  this 
appeal  to  you.  There  arc  persons  who,  seeing 
you  here,  would  treat  you  with  a mock  defer- 
ence, address  you  with  a counterfeit  respect, 
and  go  their  ways;  who  would  say  to  their  self- 
ish hearts,  ‘It  is  no  concern  of  mine,  why 
should  it  trouble  me  ?’  But  I am  not  one  of 
these.  I carry  a conscience  in  my  breast — a 
conscience  that  holds  its  daily  court,  and  will 
even  to-morrow  ask  me,  ‘ Have  you  been  truth- 
ful, have  you  been  faithful  ? When  the  occasion 
served  to  warn  a fellow-creature  of  tho  shoal  . 
before  him,  did  you  cry  out,  “Take  soundings! 
you  are  in  shallow  water  ?”  or,  “ Did  you  with 
slippery  phrases  gloss  over  the  peril,  because  it 
involved  no  danger  to  yourself?”  ’ ” 

“Would  that  same  conscience  be  kind  enough 
to  suggest  that  your  present  conduct  is  an  im- 
pertinence, Sir?” 

“So  it  might,  Madam;  just  as  the  pilot  is 
impertinent  when  he  cries  out,  * Hard,  port ! 
breakers  ahead !’  ” 

“lam  therefore  to  infer,  Sir,”  said  she,  with 
a calm  dignity,  “that  my  approach  to  a secret 
danger— of  which  I can  have  no  knowledge— is 
a sufficient  excuse  for  the  employment  of  lan- 
guage on  your  part  that,  under  a less  urgent 
plea,  had  been  offensive  ?’’ 

“ You  are,”  said  I,  boldly. 

“ Speak  out,  then,  Sir,  and  declare  what  it 
is.” 

“ Nay,  Madam,  if  the  warning  find  no  echo 
within,  my  words  are  useless.  I have  said  I 
would  ask  you  a question.” 

“Well,  Sir,  do  so.” 

“ Will  you  answer  it  frankly  ? Will  you  give 
it  all  the  weight  and  influence  it  should  bear, 
and  reply  to  it  with  that  truthful  spirit  that  con- 
ceals nothing?” 

“ What  is  your  question,  Sir?  You  had  bet- 
ter be  speedy  with  it,  for  I don’t  much  trust  to 
my  continued  patience.” 

I arose  at  this,  and,  passing  behind  the  back 
of  my  chair,  leaned  my  arms  on  the  upper  rail, 
so  as  to  confront  her  directly  ; and  then,  in  the 
voice  of  an  accusing  angel,  I said,  “ Old  woman, 
do  you  know  where  you  are  going?” 

“I  protest,  Sir,”  said  she,  rising,  with  an  in- 


dignation I shall  not  forget — “ I protest,  Sir,  you 
make  me  actually  doubt  if  I know  where  I am!” 

“Then  let  me  tell  you,  Madam,”  said  I,  with 
the  voice  of  one  determined  to  strike  terror  into 
her  heart — “ let  me  tell  you ; and  may  my  words 
have  the  power  to  awaken  you,  even  now,  to  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  what  you  are  about.” 

“Shalley!  Shalley!”  cried  she,  in  amaze- 
ment, “ is  this  gentleman  deranged,  or  is  it  but 
the  passing  effect  of  your  conviviality?”  And 
with  this  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me 
there  alone,  for  I now  perceived — what  seemed 
also  to  have  escaped  her — that  the  minister  had 
slipped  quietly  away  some  time  before,  and  was 
doubtless  at  that  same  moment  in  the  profound- 
est  of  slumbers. 

I took  my  departure  at  once.  There  were  no 
leave-takings  to  delay  me,  and  I left  the  house 
in  a mood  little  according  with  the  spirit  of  one 
who  had  partaken  of  its  hospitalities.  I am 
constrained  to  admit  I was  the  very  reverse  of 
satisfied  with  myself.  It  was  cowardly  and  mean 
of  me  to  wreak  my  anger  on  that  old  woman, 
and  not  upon  him  who  was  the  really  great  of- 
fender. He  it  was  1 should  have  arraigned ; 
and  with  the  employment  of  a little  artifice  and 
some  tact,  how  terrible  I might  have  made  even 
my  jesting  levity ! how  sarcastic  my  sneers  at 
fashionable  vice!  Affecting  utter  ignorance 
about  his  life  and  habits,  I could  have  incident- 
ally thrown  out  little  episodes  of  all  the  men 
who  have  wrecked  their  fortunes  by  abandoned 
habits.  I would  have  pointed  to  this  man  who 
made  a brilliant  opening  in  the  house,  and  that 
who  had  acquired  such  celebrity  at  the  Bar;  I 
would  have  shown  the  rising  statesman  tarnish- 
ed, the  future  chief-justice  disqualified ; I would 
have  said,  “Let  no  man,  however  modest  his 
station  or  unfrequented  his  locality,  imagine 
that  the  world  takes  no  note  of  his  conduct ; in 
every  class  he  is  judged  by  his  peers,  and  you 
and  I,  Doubleton,  will  as  assuredly  be  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  society  as  the  pickpocket  will 
be  charged  before  the  beak!” 

I continued  to  revolve  these  and  such-like 
thoughts  throughout  the  entire  night.  The 
wine  I had  drunk  fevered  and  excited  me,  and 
added  to  that  disturbed  state  which  my  own 
self-accusings  provoked.  Doubts,  too,  flitted 
across  my  mind  whether  I ought  not  to  have 
maintained  a perfect  silence  toward  the  others, 
and  reserved  all  my  eloquence  for  the  poor  girl 
nerself.  I imagined  myself  taking  her  hand 
between  both  mine,  while,  with  averted  head, 
she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and 
saying,  “ Be  comforted,  poor  stricken  deer ! be 
comforted ; I know  all.  One  who  is  far  from 
perfect  himself  sorrows  with  and  compassion- 
ates you ; he  will  be  your  friend,  your  adviser, 
your  protector.  I will  restore  you  to  that  home 
you  quitted  in  innocence.  I will  bring  you 
back  to  that  honey-suckled  porch  where  your 
pure  heart  expanded  in  home  affections.”  No- 
thing shall  equal  the  refined  delicacy  of  my 
manner ; that  mingled  reserve  and  kindness — a 
sort  of  cross  between  a half-brother  and  a canon 
of  St.  Paul’s — shall  win  her  over  to  repentance, 
and  then  to  peace.  How  I fancied  myself,  at 
intervals  of  time,  visiting  that  cottage,  going,  as 
the  gardener  watches  some  cherished  plant,  to 
gaze  on  the  growing  strength  I had  nurtured, 
and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing  the  once  droop- 
ing flower  expanding  into  fresh  loveliness  and 
perfume.  “ YeB,  Potts,  this  would  form  one  of 
those  episodes  you  have  so  often  longed  to  real- 
ize.” And  then  I went  on  to  fancy  a long,  he- 
roic struggle  between  my  love  and  that  senti- 
ment of  respect  for  worldly  opinion  which  is 
dear  to  every  man,  the  years  of  conflict  wear- 
ing me  down  in  health,  but  exalting  me  im- 
mensely in  every  moral  consideration.  Let  the 
hour  of  crowning  victory  at  last  come,  I should 
take  her  to  my  bosom,  and  say,  “ There  is  rest 
for  thee  here !” 

“His  excellency  begs  that  you  will  call  at 
the  legation  as  early  as  you  can  this  morning,” 
said  a waiter,  entering  with  the  breakfast  tray ; 
and  I now  perceived  that  I had  never  gone  to 
bed,  or  closed  my  eyes  during  the  night. 

“ How  did  this  message  come  ?”  I asked. 

“ By  the  chasseur  of  his  excellency.” 

“And  how  addressed  ?” 

“ ‘To  the  gentleman  who  dined  yesterday  at 
the  legation.’  ” 


I asked  these  questions  to  ascertain  bow  far 
he  persisted  in  the  impertinence  of  giving  me  a 
name  that  was  not  mine,  and  I was  glad  to  find 
that  on  this  occasion  no  transgression  had  oc- 
curred. 

I hesitated  considerably  about  going  to  him. 
Was  I to  accept  that  slippery  morality  that  says, 
“I  see  no  more  than  I please  in  the  man  I 
dine  with,”  or  was  I to  go  boldly  on  and  de- 
nounce this  offender  to  himself?  What  if  he 
were  to  say,  “Potts,  let  us  play  fair!  Put 
your  own  cards  on  the  table,  and  let  us  see  are 
you  always  on  the  square?  Who  is  your  fa- 
ther ? How  does  he  live  ? Why  have  you  left  • 
home,  and  how?  What  of  that  horse  you 
have — ” 

“No,  no,  not  stolen — on  my  honor,  not  sto- 
len !” 

“Well,  ain’t  it  ugly?  Isn’t  the  story  one 
that  any  relating  might,  without  even  a spice 
of  malevolence,  make  marvelously  disagree- 
able ? Is  the  tale  such  as  you’d  wish  to  herald 
you  into  any  society  you  desired  to  mix  with  ?” 
It  was  in  this  high,  easy,  and  truly  companion- 
able style  that  conscience  kept  me  company 
while  I ate  two  eggs  and  a plate  of  buttered 
toast.  “After  all,”  thought  I,  “might  it  not 
prove  a great  mistake  not  to  w'ait  on  him? 
How  if,  in  our  talk  over  politics  last  night,  I 
may  have  dropped  some  remarkable  expression, 
a keen  appreciation  of  some  statesman,  an  ex- 
traordinary prediction  of  some  coming  crisis? 
Maybe  it  is  to  question  me  more  fully  about  my 
* views’  of  the  state  of  Europe.”  Now  I am 
rather  given  to  “views  of  the  state  of  Europe.” 
I like  that  game  of  patience,  formed  by  shuf- 
fling up  all  the  governments  of  the  Continent, 
and  then  seeing  who -'is  to  have  the  most 
“tricks,”  who’s  to  win  all  the  kings,  and  who 
the  knaves.  “Yes,”  thought  I,  “this  is  what 
he  is  at.  These  diplomatic  people  are  consum- 
mately clever  at  pumping ; their  great  skill  con- 
sists in  extracting  information  from  others  and 
adapting  it  to  their  own  uses.  Their  social  po- 
sition confers  the  great  advantage  of  intercourse 
with  whatever  is  remarkable  for  station,  influ- 
ence, and  ability;  and  I think  I hear  his  ex- 
cellency muttering  to  himself,  ‘Remarkable 
man,  that — large  views — great  reach  of  thought 
— wish  I could  see  more  of  him;  must  try  what 
polite  attentions  may  accomplish.’  Well,”  said 
I,  with  a half-sigh,  “ it  is  the  old  story,  Sic  vos 
non  nobis  ; and  I suppose  it  is  one  of  the  curses 
on  Irishmen  that,  from  Edmund  Burke  to  Potts, 
they  should  be  doomed  to  cram  others.  I will 
go.*  What  signifies  it  to  me?  I am  none  the 
poorer  in  dispensing  my  knowledge  than  is  the 
nightingale  in  discoursing  her  sweet  music  to 
the  night  air,  and  flooding  the  groves  with 
waves  of  melody:  like  her,  I give  of  an  afflu- 
ence that  never  fails  me.”  And  so  I set  out  for 
the  legation. 

As  I walked  along  through  the  garden  a 
trimly-dressed  French  maid  passed  me,  turned, 
and  repassed,  with  a look  that  had  a certain 
significance.  “It  was  Monsieur  dined  here 
yesterday?”  said  she,  interrogatively  ; and  as  I 
smiled  assent,  she  handed  mo  a very  small- 
sealed  note,  and  disappeared. 

It  bore  no  address  but  the  word  Mr. ; a 

^strange,  not  very  ceremonious  direction.  “ But, 
*poor  girl,”  thought  I,  “she  knows  me  not  as 
Potts,  but  as  Protector.  I am  not  the  individ- 
ual, but  the  representative  of  that  wide-spread 
benevolence  that  succors  the  w'cak  and  consoles 
the  afflicted.  I wonder  has  she  been  touched 
by  my  devotion?  has  she  imagined — oh,  that 
she  would! — that  I have  followed  her  hither, 
that  I have  sworn  a vow  to  rescue  and  to  save 
her  ? or  is  this  note  the  cry  of  a sorrow-struck 
spirit,  saying,  ‘Come  to  my  aid  ere  I perish?’” 

My  fingers  trembled  as  I broke  the  seal ; I 
had  to  wipe  a tear  from  my  eye  ere  I could  be- 
gin to  read.  My  agitation  was  great — it  was 
soon  to  be  greater.  The  note  contained  very 
few  words ; they  were  these : 

“Sir, — I have  not  communicated  to  my 
brother,  Sir  Shalley  Doubleton,  any  circum- 
stance of  your  unaccountable  conduct  yesterday 
evening.  I hope  that  my  reserve  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  you,  and 

am,  your  faithful  servant, 

“ Martha  Keatks.” 
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I did  not  faint,  but  I sat  down  on  the  grass, 
sick  and  faint,  and  I felt  the  great  drops  of 
cold  perspiration  burst  out  over  my  forehead 
and  temples.  “So,”  muttered  I,  “the  vener- 
able person  I have  been  lecturing  is  his  ex- 
cellency’s own  sister!  My  exhortations  to  a 
changed  life  have  been  addressed  to  a lady 
doubtless  as  rigid  in  morals  as  austere  in  man- 
ners." Though  I could  recall  none  of  the  words 
I emploved,  I remembered  but  too  well  the  les- 
son I intended  to  convey,  and  I shuddered  with 
disgust  at  my  own  conduct.  Many  a time  have 
I heard  severest  censure  on  the  preacher  who 
has  from  the  pulpit  scattered  words  of  doubtful 
application  to  the  sinners  beneath ; but  here  was 
I making  a direct  and  most  odious  attack  upon 
the  life  and  habits  of  a lady  of  immaculate  be- 
havior! Oh,  it  was  too — too  bad!  A whole 
year  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  would  not  be  pen- 
ance for  such  iniquity.  How  could  she  have 
forgiven  it?  What  consummate  charity  ena- 
bled her  to  pardon  an  olfense  so  gross  and  so 
gratuitous?  Or  is  it  that  she  foresaw  conse- 
quences so  grave,  in  the  event  of  disclosure, 
that  she  dreaded  to  provoke  them  ? What  might 
not  an  angry  brother,  in  such  a case,  be  war- 
ranted in  doing?  Would  the  world  call  any 
vengeance  exorbitant  ? I studied  her  last  phrase 
over  and  over,  “ 1 1 hope  my  reserve  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  you.’  This  may  mean,  ‘ I reserve 
the  charge  — I hold  it  over  you  us  a bailbond 
for  the  future ; diverge  ever  so  little  from  the 
straight  road,  and  I will  say,  “Potts,  stand  for- 
ward and  listen  to  your  indictment.’”  She 
may  have  some  terrible  task  in  view  for  me, 
some  perilous  achievement  which  I can  not  now 
refuse.  This  old  woman  may  be  to  me  as  was 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  Sinbad.  I may  be 
fated  to  carry  her  forever  on  my  back,  and  the 
dread  of  her  be  a living  nightmare  to  me.  At 
such  a price  existence  has  no  value,”  said  I,  in 
despair.  “ Worse  even  than  the  bpndagc  is  the 
feeling  that  I am  no  longer,  to  my  own  heart, 
the  great  creature  I love  to  think  myself.  In- 
stead of  Potts  the  generous,  the  high-spirited, 
the  confiding,  the  self-denying,  I am  Potts  the 
timorous,  the  terror-stricken,  and  the  slave.” 

Out  of  my  long  and  painful  musings  on  the 
subject  I bethought  me  of  a course  to  take ; I 
would  go  to  her  and  say: 

“ Listen  to  this  parable : I remember  once, 
when  a member  of  a phrenological  club,  a stupid 
jest  was  played  off  upon  the  society  by  some 
one  presenting  us  with  the  cast  of  a well-known 
murderer’s  skull,  and  asking  for  our  interpreta- 
tions of  its  development.  We  gave  them  with 
every  care  and  deliberation  ; we  pointed  out  the 
fatal  protuberances  of  crime,  and  indicated  the 
depressions,  which  showed  the  absence  of  all 
prudential  restraints ; we  demonstrated  all  the 
evidences  of  badness  that  were  there,  and  proved 
that,  with  such  a head,  a man  must  have  thought 
killing  no  murder.  The  rejoinder  to  our  polite- 
ness was  a small  box  that  arrived  by  the  mail, 
labeled,  ‘The  original  of  the  cast  forwarded  on 
the  14th.’  We  opened  it,  and  found  a pumpkin ! 
The  foolish  jester  fancied  that  he  had  cast  an 
indelible  stain  upon  phrenology,  quite  forgetting 
the  fact  that  his  pumpkin  had  personated  a skull 
which,  had  it  ever  existed,  would  have  presented 
the  characteristics  we  gave  it.”  I would  say, 
“Now,  Madam,  make  the  application,  and  say, 
do  you  not  rather  commend  than  condemn? 
are  you  not  more  ready  to  applaud  than  up- 
braid me  ?” 

Second  thoughts  rather  deterred  me  from 
this  plan ; the  figurative  line  is  often  dangerous 
with  elderly  people.  It  is  just  as  likely  she 
would  mistake  the  whole  force  of  my  illustra- 
tion, and  bluntly  say,  “I’d  beg  to  remark,  Sir, 

I am  not  a pumpkin  !” 

“No.  I will  not  adventure  on  this  path; 
there  is  no  need  that  I should  ever  meet  her 
again,  or,  if  I should,  we  may  meet  as  utter 
strangers.”  This  resolve  made,  I arose  boldly, 
and  walked  on  toward  the  house. 

His  excellency,  I learned,  was  at  home,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  expecting  me.  I found 
him  in  his  moruipg-room,  in  the  same  costume 
and  same  occupation  as  on  the  day  before. 

“ There’s  the  Times,"  said  he,  as  I entered ; 
“ I shall  be  ready  for  you  presently,”  and  work- 
ed away  without  lifting  his  head. 

Affecting  to  read,  I set  myself  tc^rcgard  him 
with  attention.  Vast  piles  of  papers  lay  around 
him  on'  every  side  ; the  whole  table,  and  even 
the  floor  at  his  feet,  was  littered  with  them. 
“Would,”  thought  I — “would  that  these  writ- 
ers for  the  Radical  press,  these  scurrilous  penny- 
a-liners  who  inveigh  against  a bloated  and  pam- 
pered aristocracy,  could  just  witness  the  daily 
life  of  labor  of  one  of  these  spoiled  children  of 
fortune.  Here  is  this  man,  doubtless  reared  in 
ease  and  affluence,  and  see  him  how  ho  toils 
away,  from  sundown  to  dawn,  unraveling  the 
schemes,  tracing  the  wiles,  and  exposing  the 
snares  of  these  crafty  foreigners.  Hark  ! he  is 
muttering  over  the  subtle  sentence  he  has  just 
written:  ‘ I am  much  grieved  about  Maria’s  little 
girl,  but  I hope  she  will  escape  being  marked 
by  the  malady.’  ” A groan  that  broke  from  me 
here  startled  him,  and  he  looked  up : 

“ Ah!  yes,  by-the-way,  I want  you,  Paynter.” 

“I  am  not  Paynter,  your  excellency.  My 
name  is — ” 

“Of  course,  you  have  your  own  name,  for 
your  own  peculiar  set ; but  don’t  interrupt.  I 
have  a special  service  for  you,  and  will  put  it  in 
the  ‘ extraordinaries.’  I have  taken  a little  villa 
on  the  Lake  of  Como  for  my  sister,  but  from  the 
pressure  of  political  events  I am  not  able  to  ac- 
company her  there.  She  is  a very  timid  trav- 
eler, and  can  not  possibly  go  alone.  You’ll  take 
charge  of  her,  therefore,  Paynter — there,  don’t 
be  fussy — you’ll  take  charge  of  her,  and  a young 
lady  who  is  with  her,  and  you’ll  see  them  housed 
and  established  there.  I suppose  she  will  prefer 
to  travel  slowly,  some  thirty  miles  or  so  a day, 
post-horses  always,  and  strictly  avoiding  rail- 


roads ; but  you  can  talk  it  over  together  your- 
selves. There  was  a Bobus  to  have  come  out — ” 

“ A Bobus !” 

“I mean  a doctor — I call  every  doctor  Bobus 
— but  something  has  detained  him,  or,  indeed, 
I believe  he  was  drowned ; at  all  events,  he’s 
not  come,  and  you’ll  have  to  learn  how  to  meas- 
ure out  ether,  and  drop  morphine ; the  ‘ com- 
panion’ will  help  you.  And  keep  an  account  of 
your  expenses,  Paynter — your  own  expenses  for 
F.O. — and  don’t  let  her  fall  sick  at  any  out-of- 
the-way  place,  which  she  has  rather  a knack  of 
doing;  and,  above  all,  don’t  telegraph  on  any 
account.  Come  and  dine— six.” 

“If  you  will  excuse  me  at  dinner,  I shall  be 
obliged.  I have  a sort  of  half  engagement.  ” 

“Come  in  about  nine,  then,”  said  he,  “for 
she’d  like  to  talk  over  some  matters.  Look  out 
for  a carriage,  too;  I don’t  fancy  giving  mine 
if  you  can  get  another.  One  of  those  great 
roomy  German  things  with  a cabriolet  front,  if 
possible,  for  Miss — I forget  her  name — would 
prefer  a place  outside.  Kramm,  the  landlord, 
can  help  you  to  search  for  one ; and  let  it  be 
dusted,  and  aired,  and  fumigated,  and  the  drag 
examined,  and  the  axles  greased — in  a word, 
have  your  brains  about  you,  Paynter.  Good- 
by.”  Exit  as  before. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ARMSTRONG 
GUN. 

A visitor  to  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  works 
who  has  never  seen  an  Armstrong  gun,  must,  as 
he  witnesses  the  successive  stages  of  its  manufac- 
ture, be  sorely  puzzled  to  conceive  what  it  will  look 
like  when  completed. 

Imagine  a very  long  thin  bar  of  the  finest  iron, 
some  2 inches  square,  and  120  feet  ia  length — that 
is  the  basis  of  a 25-pounder.  For  convenience  in 
the  manufacture,  this  boro  is  divided  into  three 
pieces  of  about  40  feet  in  length.  A 100-pounder 
requires  three  pieces  each  of  90  feet  in  length.  The 
manufacture  commences  in  the  forging-shop,  a 
vast,  dingy  shed,  where  there  is  an  incessant  din 
of  hammers  and  roaring  of  mighty  furnaces,  where 
blocks  and  bars  of  iron  lie  scattered  in  seeming 
confusion  on  every  side — here,  almost  transparent 
at  white  heat ; there,  glowing  red-hot ; in  one  cor- 
ner, sending  forth  showers  of  sparks  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  a hugs  steam-hammer ; in  another,  hiss- 
ing and  sputtering  under  a stream  of  water ; where 
stalwart,  grimy  men,  with  uprolled  shirt-sleeves, 
visors,  and  leather  aprons,  are  seen  looming  through 
the  smoke,  or  in  the  full  glare  of  the  tires,  tossing 
about  red-hot  bars  with  the  indifference  of  sala- 
manders, and  making  the  anvils  ring  with  thirty 
Cyclops’  power.  We  fix  our  eyes  on  a long,  narrow 
furnace,  in  which  lie  a number  of  the  iron  bars  we 
spoke  of.  Suddenly  the  door  is  opened,  and  a fierce, 
lurid  gleam  of  light  is  cast  through  the  shop.  One 
of  the  men  seizes  the  end  of  a bar  in  a pair  of  pin- 
cers, drags  it  forth,  and  makes  it  fast  to  a roller 
which  stands  immediately  before  the  furnace,  and 
'the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  rough-made 
tube  of  a 25-pounder  when  first  rolled.  The  roller 
is  put  in  motion;  the  bar  is  slowly  and  closely 
wound  round  it,  just  as  one  might  wind  a piece  of 
thread  round  a reel.  The  roller  being  turned  on 
one  end,  the  spiral  tube — No.  1 coil  it  is  termed — 
is  knocked  off,  restored  to  white  heat  in  another 
’furnace— for  it  has  cooled  somewhat  in  the  rolling 
— and  then  flattened  down  and  welded  under  one 
of  the  steam-hammers  till  only  about  half  as  long 
as  it  was.  For  a 25-pounder,  the  length  of  the  coil 
after  this  process  is  2J  feet ; and  three  such  coils 
are  welded  together  to  form  the  tube.  Before  that 
operation  is  performed,  however,  each  coil  is  bored 
in  the  inside,  and  pared  on  the  outside  to  within  a 
very  little  of  its  proper  diameter,  so  that  the  slight- 
est flaw  in  the  welding,  if  any  exist,  may  be  de- 
tected. Having  passed  this  test,  a couple  of  coils, 
brought  to  a proper  heat  by  being  placed  end  to 
end  in  a jet  of  flame  from  a blast-furnace,  are  weld- 
ed by  violent  blows  from  a huge  iron  battering- 
ram.  A third  coil  is  added  to  the  other  two  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  tube  is  complete.  Over  this 
a second  tube,  which  has  been  prepared  just  in  the 
same  way,  is  passed  while  red-hot,  and  shrinking 
as  it  cools  becomes  tightly  fastened.  This  is  term- 
ed “shrinking  on.”  Over  this  again  is  placed  a 
short,  massive  ring  of  forged  iron,  to  which  the 
trunnions  or  handles  of  the  gun  are  attached.  The 
breech,  which  has  now  to  be  added,  is  composed 
of  several  iron  slabs,  something  like  the  staves  of 
a barrel,  which  arc  bent  into  a cylindrical  form, 
and  welded  at  the  edges  when  red-hot  under  the 
steam-hammer.  In  the  breech,  the  fibre  of  the 
metal  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
gun,  while  in  the  other  parts  it  winds  round  and 
round  transversely.  This  is  done  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  ^reech  in  sustaining  the  whole 
backward  thrust  of  the  explosion.  The  breech 
thus  formed  is  “shrunk  on”  to  the  rest  of  the  gun ; 
arnl'to  add  still  more  to  its  strength,  tw'o  double 
coils  of  wrought  iron  are  rolled  on  with  the  fibre 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  breech  underneath. 

So  much  for  the  rough  work  of  the  gun ; we  now 
come  to  the  finer  and  more  delicate  processes. 
Having  been  pared  down  on  the  outside  to  its 
proper  size,  the  gun  passes  to  the  measurers,  who, 
with  an  instrument  called  a micrometer,  measure 
each  part  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  slight- 
est deviation  of  any  portion  from  its  exact  size, 
even  to  the  fraction  of  a hair’s  breadth,  is  rigidly 
pointed  out,  and  has  to  be  amended.  The  boring 
and  rifling  of  the  piece  are  next  performed  in  a 
large,  tidy,  well-lighted  room,  where  there  is  no 
noise,  or  smoke,  or  confusion,  as  in  the  forging- 
shop.  The  gun  is  placed  erect  in  the  boring-ma- 
chine, and  revolves  gently  round  the  big  gimlet, 
which  slowly  but  surely  makes  its  way  downward, 
scooping  out  the  superfluous  metal  from  the  interior 
of  the  tube. 

Where  the  touch-hole  of  an  ordinary  gun  would  be, 
a square  hole  is  cut  for  the  introduction  of  the  vent- 
piece  or  stopper,  which,  with  the  breech-screw,  com- 
pletes the  gun.  The  stopper  is  a circular  piece  of 


steel,  faced  with  copper,  which  fits  into  the  end  of  the 
rifled  barrel  with  the  most  exact  nicety.  Upon  this 
little  piece  of  metal  depends,  in  a great  measure, 
the  efficiency  of  the  gun ; because,  unless  it  her- 
metically closed  the  cavity,  a portion  of  the  explo- 
sive force  would  escape,  and  the  discharge  would 
be  weakened.  The  copper  facing  of  the  stopper  is 
prepared  with  great  care.  It  has  to  be  sharpened 
with  a file  after  so  many  rounds,  and  a duplicate 
accompanies  every  gun.  The  touch-hole  runs 
through  the  vent-piece  down  into  the  chamber  of 
the  gun.  The  breech  of  the  gun  receives  a power- 
ful hollow  screw,  which  presses  against  the  vent- 
piece,  and  is  easily  tightened  or  loosened  by  means 
of  a common  weighted  handle.  When  the  stopper 
is  out,  the  gun  is  a hollow  tube  from  end  to  end. 
We  are  now  shown  how  the  gun  is  used. 

“ When  you  want  to  fire  the  gun,”  says  our  at- 
tendant, “you  must  of  course  slacken  the  screw, 
and  take  out  the  stopper.  You  then  thrust  the 
shot,  with  a cartridge  and  a greased  wad,  through 
the  hollow  screw,  into  the  bore,  drop  the  vent-piece 
into  its  place,  and  make  it  tight  with  half  a turn 
of  the  screw.  You  fire  the  gun  with  an  ordinary 
friction-tube  stuck  into  the  vent-piece.” 

“ How  long  does  it  take  to  turn  out  one  of  these 
pieces  ?” 

“Why,  taking  the  number  of  guns  turned  out 
within  a certain  period,  and  the  number  of  work- 
ing-hours in  the  same  time,  we  find  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction at  Woolwich  is  one  gun  for  every  3i  work- 
ing hours.  Down  at  Elswick,  Sir  William’s' own 
factory,  they  are  not  quite  so  quick.  Taken  indi- 
vidually, though,  a single  gun,  from  first  to  last, 
is  a six  or  seven  weeks’  job.” 

“ And  what  do  you  reckon  the  cost  of  each  gun  ?” 

“An  Armstrong  12-pounder  costs  about  £250, 
only  £50  more  than  an  ordinary  gun  of  the  same 
calibre ; but  as  it  is  so  much  lighter  (only  eight 
cwt.,  while  the  old  gun  is  nineteen  cwt.),  and  can 
be  worked  so  much  more  simply  and  quickly,  and 
requires  fewer  men  and  horses  than  the  other,  it  is 
really  by  far  the  cheaper  of  the  two.” 

“ Then  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  gun — is  there 
anj'  truth  in  the  story  of  the  wild  goose  being  hit 
at  five  miles?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  our  100-pounder  is  expected  to  ob- 
tain a range  of  ten  miles.  The  12-pounder  can 
take  accurate  aim  at  about  two  and  a quarter 
miles ; and  I’ve  heard  the  gunners  say  that  they 
undertake  never  to  miss  a man  once  at  a mile. 
The  longest  range  yet  obtained  has  been  9000  yards, 
or  over  five  miles,  with  a 32-pounder.” 

" Length  of  range,  however,  becomes,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  of  very  little  consequence.  All  prac- 
tical artillerymen  agree  that  usually  the  range  in 
battle  is  limited  to  about  2000  yards,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  can  not  exceed  3000  yards,  as 
any  further  point  can  not  be  seen,  even  with  good 
telescopes.  Sir  William  Armstrong  tells  us  him- 
self, that  beyond  a certain  distance,  range  for  gen- 
eral purposes  has  no  practical  value,  and  that  ar- 
tillerymen might  as  well  fire  at  the  moon  as  at  any 
object  five  miles  off  without  any  thing  to  guide 
them  but  the  eye.  The  great  question  is,  what 
damage  a gun  will  inflict  when  it  reaches  its  des- 
tination. Consequently,  he  has  given  as  much 
thought  to  the  invention  of  a projectile  as  of  a gun, 
and  has  succeeded  in  inventing  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive character.  It  can  be  used  either  as  a 
solid  shot,  as  a shrapnel  shell,  or  as  canister.  It 
consists  of  a very  thin  cast-iron  shell,  filled  with 
forty-two  pieces  of  cast  iron,  which  are  built  up  so 
as  to  leave  a space  in  the  centre  for  the  reception 
of  the  bursting  charge.  The  exterior  of  the  shell 
is  thinly  coated  with  lead,  to  make  it  take  the 
rifling.  When  the  shell  bursts,  it  spreads  into  a 
cloud  of  pieces,  each  of  which  flies  forward  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  shell  was  moving 
when  it  exploded.  A shell  was  let  off,  by  way  of 
experiment,  in  a closed  chamber,  and  burst  into 
217  pieces.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  time-fuse 
and  “concussion  arrangement,”  the  shell  can  not 
possibly  miss  fire.  Taken  together,  the  Armstrong 
gun  and  shell  form  the  most  tremendous  engine  of 
warfare  yet  constructed,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
tend  effectually  to  lessen  the  duration  of  wars.  A 
battle  fought  with  such  weapons  as  these  must  be 
short  and  decisive ; and,  fearful  as  the  carnage  may 
be,  it  will  be  but  as  a drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  slaughter  of  prolonged  campaigns 
and  oft-renewed  engagements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Japanese  Goods!! 

We  have  in  store  a little  lot  of  Japanese  Goods,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Treaty.  They  are  very 

Beautiful  and  Curious, 

Consisting  of  Lacquered  Tea  Trays,  Bowls  for  Punch,  &c. 

Floating  Turtle  Cups, 

Whistling  Cups,  Sackie  Cups,  Wicker  Cubby  Cups  in  their 
incomparable  porcelain  ware,  with  other  noveltieB. 
DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  Street. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

Buenett’s  Cocoaine.— We  had  heard  a great  deal  in 
reference  to  this  article  as  a restorator  and  renovator  of 
the  human  hair,  but  were  disposed  at  first  to  consider 
many  of  the  statements  exaggerated.  A friend  of  ours 
who  had  lately  been  so  ill  as  to  have  his  head  shaved,  was 
induced,  at  our  suggestion,  to  give  it  a trial.  The  result 
is,  that  in  a week  a very  perceptible  difference  can  be  seen 
in  the  growth  of  the  patient's  hair.  He  assures  ub  that  he 
is  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effect  from  his  own 

experience,  and  is  fully  determined  to  continue  its  use 

Westmoreland,  Times , A'.  B. 
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The  following  Extracts  from  a few  of  many  Testimonial, 
giving  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  a“ 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

OR  COUGH  LOZENGES, 

,”“7  }>e  read  with  interest  by  PUBLIC  SPEAKER* 
SINGERS,  and  others,  requiring  the  same  article. 

“ A specific  for  that  trouble  in  my  throat  which  has  oft 
en  made  me  a whisperer."— N.  P.  Wiilus.  oft" 

From.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher , who  has  used  ih» 
Troches  five  years — I have  never  changed  my  mind  re- 
specting them  from  the  first,  except  to  think  yet  better 
that  which  I began  in  thinking  well  of.  I do  not  hesltet! 
to  say  that  in  ho  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  com 
parison,  your  Troches  are  pre-eminently  the  best,  and 
first,  of  the  great  Lozenge  School.”  a the 

From  Rev.  F.  H.  Chapin , D.D.,  Few  York “I  con 

sider  your  Lozenge*  an  excellent  article  fir  their  puruosesJ 
and  recommend  their  use  to  Public  Speakers."  i ^ 
From  Mr.  C.  IT.  Gardner,  Principal  of  the  Rutyer's  Fe- 
male Institute,  Few  York. — “I  have  been  afflicted  with 
Bronchitis  during  the  past  winter,  and  found  no  relief  un- 
til I found  your  Tbocues.” 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


BHODIE 

Has  Made 

A Grand  Opening. 
The  Greatest  Display 

OF 

Fall  and  Winter 
CLOAKS, 

Ever  made  in  the  United  States! 

At  the 

UP  TOWN  PALACE, 

FIFTH  AVENUE, 

Corner  of  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET, 
And  the  well-known  stand  for 
CLOAKS, 

No.  300  CANAL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 
CATARACT 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

The  only  Washing 
Machine  that 
stands  the  test  of 
Use. 

Send  for  Circular, 
with  Testimonials. 
Sullivan  & 

Hyatt, 

54BeekmanSt.and 
494  Broadway, 
New  York. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson’s  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


JOHN  T.  BENSON, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
CLOAKS,  MANTLES, 
and  FURS, 

310  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Mercer. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Wliosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,000,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


62*  1 Afj  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 

tO?  A \J\J  with  Stencil  Tools.  I sell  the  cheapest  and 
best.  Send  for  my  circular.  Address 

JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Brussels  Laces. 

A Magnificent  Assortment  just  received  by 

MILLER  & GRANT,  No.  703  Broadway. 
Application  Laces,  Real  Shawls, 

Point  de  Aguille  Laces,  Real  Veils, 

Point  de  Venise  Laces,  Real  Capes, 

of  the  best  makes,  and  selected  exclusively  for  the  best  Ke- 

n.™A  new  lot  of  DOUBLE  CAMBRIC  SETS,  from 
$1  25  to  $3,  of  the  most  approved  shaper. 


$40  Parker  Sewing  Machines.  $40 

FlBST-CLASS  DOUISLE-TirEF.AP. 

Rapid  and  noiseless,  under  patents  of  Howe,  Grover  « 
Baker,  Wheeler  <fc  Wilson.  Agents  wanted. 

Office  VERNON  & CO.,  No.  400  BROADWAY 


3 5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

iw  inventions— one  very  recent,  and  of  great  value 

families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents,  bend  four 
h and  get  SO  pages  particulars. 
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CARBO-AIR  LIGHT. 
“Vesper  Gas.” 


rvflpnder’a  new  CARBO-AIR  BURNER  fits  the  same  fix- 
J'nres  and  lamps,  and  beats  the  world  for  beauty,  brilliancy, 

imfeconomy.  flail  or  send  to 

,nd  economy  0ALIiENI)ER  & PERCE, 

w.  175  Broadway,  near  Cortland  St.,  and  2 Cortland  St. 

p g Callender’s  new  Oarbo-Air  Gaa  Lamps,  Coal  Oil 
Lamps  and  Oils  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  stamp,  and 
cet  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circulars.  $3  00  will  buy  a 
Car  bo- Air  Gas  Lamp  complete.  Agents  wanted. 


The  cup,  wheel  and  socket,  rotary  guide,  and  stem  are 
silver,  made  precisely  as  ordered  by  the  inventor.  The 
brush  was  drawn  by  Berrien,  351  Pearl  Street.  The  art- 
istic and  beautiful  engraving  on  this  exquisitely  fine  piece 
of  American  workmanship,  was  executed  at  the  celebrated 
house  of  Tiffany  & Co.  This  brush  is  now  being  intro- 
duced in  New  York,  and  can  be  had  of  liegeman,  1C1  and 
399  Broadway;  Coddington,  717  Broadway;  Smith,  727 
Broadway;  Caswell,  Mack  & Co.,  5th  Avenue  Hotel. 

1000  Agents  of  either  sex  wanted.  Letters  containing  a 
postage  stamp,  addressed  to  C.  WEBER,  R.R.  Depot,  cor- 
ner of  White  and  Centre  Streets,  shall  be  promptly  at- 
tended to. 


JOHNSON’S 
UNION 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

Patented  April  10(ft, 
1860.  Washes  every 
description  of  fabric, 
from  a collar  to  a blank- 
et, without  soaking, 
boiling,  or  hand-rub- 
bing. A child  can  op- 
erate it.  Price  $8  to 
$10.  JOHNSON  & 
CO.,  Proprietors,  457 
Broadway,  New  York, 

and  312  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 
XI  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD  S,  No.  208 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  thing  that  may  be  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 


NEW  BOOK  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

OLIVER’S  COLLECTION 

of 

Hymn  and  Psalm  Tunes,  Sentences,  An- 
thems, and  Chants. 

By  Henry  K.  Oliver. 

. Price  75  cents.  Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Published  by  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


Latest  Musical  Works. 

$12 

WORTH  OF  MUSIC  FOR  ONLY 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

“Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower” 
MELODIST, 

Containing  nearly  Fifty  Popular  Songs , 

(Words  and  Music.) 

Bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered.  Price  only 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

BAUMBACH’S 

OPERATIC  GEMS 

For  the  Piano  Forte. 

Being  a choice  collection  of  100  admired  Airs  selected 
from  54  at  the  most  celebrated  Operas. 

Arranged  and  fiDgered  for  the  PIANO  FORTE, 

By  ADOLPH  BAUMBACH. 

Price  in  paper  covers,  75  cents.  In  cloth,  $1  00. 

The  music  contained  in  thi3  volume,  if  purchased  as 
sheet  music,  would  cost  not  less  than  $25,  and  yet  the  price 
oi  the  whole  collection  is  placed  at  the  low  sum  of  75  cents. 


EATON’S 

Cornet  Instructor: 

Containing  new  and  complete  instructions,  and  all  neces- 
sary rules  for  playing  the  Cornet. 

With  a Choice  Collection  of  Operatic 
and  Popular  Melodies. 

By  E.  K.  EATON. 

Price  50  Cents. 

Either  of  the  above  sent  per  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
*“*  of  the  marked  price. 

Published  by  RUSSELL  & TOLMAN, 

291  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON. 

Digitized  by 


Paper  Hangings. 

A large  and  splendid  stock  of 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  AMERICAN 
PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Selling  off  below  cost,  to  close  the  business. 
CHARLES  HOBBS  & SON, 

NO.  829  BROADWAY. 

N.  B. — Our  Painting  Business  will  be  continued  at  the 
above  number  as  heretofore. 

Lace  Curtains. 


BROCATELLE,  SATIN  DE  LATNE,  SILK,  AND 
WOOL  REP  CURTAINS;  EMBROIDERED  CLOTH, 
BROCATELLE,  BROCIIE  PLAIN  AND  BUOCIIE  CO- 
TELINES,  ERENCII  DAMASK  CURTAINS,  &c. 

VESTIBULE  AND  DRAPERY  LACES,  LACE,  MUS- 
LIN, LENO,  AND  NOTTINGHAM  CURTAINS,  &c., 
&c.,  AT 

KELTY’S, 

No.  359  BROADWAY. 


In  their  early  stages,  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough, 
and  all  diseases  affecting  the  Lungs,  are  at  once  relieved 
by  the  use  of  Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry;  and 
where  from  neglect  they  have  become  chronic,  a reasona- 
ble perseverance  in  the  Balsam  will  certainly  effect  a cure. 
S.  W.  Fowle  & Co.,  Boston , Proprietors.  Sold  by  Drug- 
gists and  Dealers  everywhere. 


PURCHASING  AND  INFORMATION 

AGENCY Any  description  of  Goods  or  Information 

procured  to  order,  and  sent  to  any  place.  By  very  exten- 
sive arrangements  with  responsible  dealers,  we  can  offer 
really  favorable  terms.  Inquiries  (enclosing  stamp)  and 
remittances  must  be  addressed  to  the  lYoprietor, 

S.  N.  PERRY,  156  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King 

Never  Fails  to  Cure 

Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism. 

Great  Internal  Remedy 

Is  curing  Thousands  of  cases  where  all  other  remedies  have 
utterly  failed.  It  Is  no  mere  “Anodyne,"  relieving  for  the 
moment,  but  is  a perfect  SPECIFIC  and  CURE  for  those 
painful  diseases.  The  vast  number  of  Liniments,  Embro- 
cations nnd  External  medicines,  which  act  as  stimulants  of 
the  surface  only,  are  merely  temporary  in  their  effects  and 
of  doubtful  virtue.  The  NEURALGIA  KING  reaches 
the  source  of  oil  trouble,  nnd  effectually  banishes  the  disease 
from  the  system.  We  advise  one  and  all  to  give  it  a trial, 
and  become  satisfied  of  its  wonderful  power. 

Price  $1  per  bottle. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist, 

220  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  D.  S.  BARNES  & CO.  and  F.  C.  WELLS  <fc 
CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  New  York. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 

— Agents  wanted.  Siiaw&Claek,  liiddeford,  Maine. 


LUXURY,  NECESSITY,  and  COMFORT. 

—The  STRELA  MATCHES  are  Smokeless  and 
Odorless,  without  Sulphur,  Waterproof,  beautifully  colored, 
in  Ornamental  Boxes;  will  stand  the  hottest  or  dampest 
climate;  double  quantity  in  each  box;  as  cheap  as  com- 
mon lucifers ; made  expressly  for  the 
PARLOR,  SICK-ROOM,  AND  SITTING-ROOM. 

Consumptives,  Asthmatics,  and  Invalids  will  find  special 
comfort  in  them.  No  one  having  used  them  once  will  ever 
use  any  others.  Put  up  in  Packages  of  50  boxes  at  $1,  of 
100  at  $2,  and  in  dozens  at  25  cents  at  retail.  Parties  re- 
mitting by  mail,  may  have  them  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  by  express.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade  by  the 
case  of  ten  or  twenty  gross.  Address  the  STRELA  MATCH 
CO.,  No.  66  Court landt  Street,  New  York. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA  purifies  the 

blood,  and  expels  the  poisonous  virus  which  engen- 
ders all  ulcerous  and  eruptive  diseases.  It  may  be  taken 
gt  all  times  with  safety,  without  detention  from  business 
or  pleasure. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail  No  pay  expect- 
ed until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S. 
S.  FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  censes,  prevention,  and  cure 
of  Lung,  Throat,  atid^kin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Male  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
ing Health  to  100  years.  300  pages,  26  engravings. 
Price  fifty  cents,  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  the  Cause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Stomach, Xivcr,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
plexy, Pnlsy,  and  Dyspepsia ; why  we  grow  old  and  what 
causes  disease.  131  pages,  6 engravings.  Price  86  cents. 
Say  which  book  you  wish,  giving  name,  State,  couuty, 
town,  and  postoffice. 


Q£Q  SOLOMON  & IIART,  OftQ 

OUu  No.  369  Broadway,  OU»7 

UPHOLSTERERS,  PAPER-HANGERS, 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS, 

Aro  now  prepared  to  make,  from  their  large  and  extensive 
stock,  every  style  of 

CURTAINS,  DRAPERIES,  LAMBREQUINS, 
and  WINDOW  SHADES, 

AT  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Or  will  cut  and  retail  at  a small  advance  from  cost  their 
splendid  assortment  of 
BROCATELS,  SATINS,  TAPESTRIES, 

PLUSHES,  DAMASKS,  CHINTZES, 

nnd  GOLD  and  PAINTED  WINDOW  SHADES. 
They  have  now  ready  for  exhibition  in  their 
PAPER-HANGING  DEPARTMENT, 
in  addition  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  and  Decorative  Pa- 
pers, 

SEVERAL  CASES  OF  CHOICE  NOVELTIES, 
just  received  from  their  house  in  Paris. 

The  special  attention  of  families  intending  to  ornament 
their 

DRAWING-ROOMS,  BOUDOIRS, 

LIBRARIES,  DINING-ROOMS, 

1IALUS  AND  CHAMBERS, 
is  called  to  these  beautiful  goods,  which  they  intend  offering 
at  MODERATE  PRICE. 

SOLOMON  & HART, 

No.  869  Broadway. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  36  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Wedding'  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 802  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
Ac.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Finklc  & Lyon  Sewing'  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  JfrcKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


The  Grover  6c  Baker 

Noiseless 

Family  Sewing  Machine 

is  rapidly  superseding  all  others  for  family  use.  The 
Double  Lock-Stitch  formed  by  this  Machine  is  found 
to  be  the  only  one  which  survives  the  wash-tub  on  bias 
seams,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one  permanently  valua- 
ble for  Family  Sewing. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONY: 

“Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  presents  her  compliments  to 
Grover  & Baker,  and  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  she 
lias  used  one  of  their  Machines  for  two  years,  and  finds 
it  still  in  good  order,  makes  a beautiful  stiteli,  and  does 
easily  work  of  any  kind." — Washington,  U.  C. 

“ I take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  & Baker 
Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustained  my  expecta- 
tion. After  trying  and  returning  others,  I have  three 
of  them  in  operation  in  my  different  places,  and,  after 
four  years’  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find." — J.  II.  Ham- 
mond, Senator , of  South  Carolina. 

“My  wife  has  had  one  of  Grover  & Baker’s  Family 
Sewing  Machines  for  some  time,  and  I am  satisfied  it  is 
one  ot'  the  best  labor-saving  machines  that  hat^been  in- 
vented. I take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the 
public." — 1.  G.  Harris,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

The  Grover  & Baker  Sewing  Machine  lias  performed 
fully  equal  to  representation.  My  negro  clothes  were 
made  with  it  last  fall,  and  again  this  spring;  and  the 
clothes  for  winter  are  now  Joeing  made  with  it.  The 
coarsest  kerseys,  lowells,  denims,  etc.,  were  used  for  the 
clothes.  It  lias  been  used  on  many  fine  articles,  sucli  as 
calicoes,  etc.,  for  family  wear.  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  its  use  for  three 
times  the  cost  of  it."— lion.  Judge  McGuire,  Monroe,  La. 

“ On  tlie  recommendation  of  a friend,  I procured,  some 
months  since,  one  of  your  Family  Sewing  Machines.  My 
family  lias  been  most  successful  in  its  use  from  the  Btait, 
without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  whatever  in  its  manage- 
ment. My  wife  says  it  is  a ‘family  blessing,’  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  its  use — in  ail  of  which 
I most  heartily  concur."  — James  Pollock,  Ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

OFFICES. 

495  Broadway,  New  York;  730  Chestnut  Street,  Phila’ 
delpliia;  181  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  249  King 
Street,  Charleston;  11  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans;  124 
North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis;  58  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati;  171  Superior  Street,  Cleveland;  115  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  111. ; and  all  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  A CIRCULAR. 


M.  Prentice  Whitcomb, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

LADIES’  FANCY  FURS, 

RAW  AND  DRESSED  FURS,  FUR  CAPS,  FUR 
GLOVES,  GAUNTLETS,  BUFFALO  AND 
FANCY  ROBES  OF  ALL  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

Warehouse,  39  Broadway. 

All  Goods  warranted. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  WinniFim.D  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

SEXES.  A Retired  Gentleman  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
Nervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(free),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used.  Address,  JOHN  M.  DAG- 
NALL,  186  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Another 

Nothing1  to  Wear. 


Now  Ready, 

A Satirical  Poem,  in  the  style  of  “ Nothing  to  Wear," 

ENTITLED 

The  Prince’s  Ball. 


By  E.  C.  Stkdm  an,  “ Author  of  “The  Diamond  Wedding." 
One  elegant  duodecimo  volume,  tinted  paper,  with  il- 
lustrations, cloth  bound,  price  50  cents. 

The  Ball  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 

of  which  a graphic  sketch  is  presented ; with  the  trials  of 
Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  not  only  in  procuring  admission, 
but  in  her  subsequent  endeavors  to  dance  with  the  Prince. 

*.*  Copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  by  Rudd  & Carle- 
ton,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669J  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


DUNLAP  & CO., 

Fashionable  Hatters, 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  557  Broadway,  New  York. 
Robert  Dunlap,  Elmore  M.  Clark. 
nats,  Caps,  Furs,  and  Straw  Goods  in  all  their  forms. 
Ladies’  Riding  Hats,  and  Children’s  Hats  nnd  Caps. 
Umbrellas,  Canes,  Traveling  Bags,  &c. 

Fall  Styles  Readv. 


Central  Park  Skates. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  is  now  called  to  our  samples 
of  English  Skates,  both  Ladies’  nnd  Gentlemen’s.  These 
goods  have  just  been  received  per  Steamer,  and  will  be  sold 
to  the  Trade  very  low.  Call  and  make  your  selections 
while  the  Stock  is  fresh,  or  send  your  orders  by  mail  to 
JOSEPH  HER  WIN, 

Importer, 

267  BROADWAY,  N.  T. 

T)  ACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 

XJ  UMES  of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY  MAGAZINE  can  always  be  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TF  WHISKERS  AND  MUSTACHES  won’t 

X grow  upon  your  face,  use  my  onguent  (established  1852), 
which  will  force  them  to  grow  six  weeks  from  the  first  ap- 
plication, and  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Pric* 
$1.  Sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address. , 

It.  G.  GRAHAM,  109  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Close  of  the  Twenty-First  Volume. 

HARPER’S 

NEW-  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  November,  1860. 

The  present  Number  completes  the  Twenty-first  Volume 
of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.  The  Publishers 
believe  that,  for  value  of  matter  and  beauty  of  illustration, 
it  is  fully  equal  to  any  which  has  preceded  it. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  papers  upon  Ameri- 
can lli^oiy,  Biography,  Character,  and  Scenery.  This 
department  of  the  Magazine  has  met  with  such  general  ap- 
proval that  it  has  been  determined  that,  in  succeeding  Vol- 
umes of  the  Magazine,  every  part  of  our  country  shall  be 
fully  illustrated  with  pen  and  pencil 

The  Publishers  present  their  thank^to  numerous  Corre- 
spondents, who,  in  suggesting  subjects,  offer  information 
and  hospitality  to  the  Artists  and  Writer^  to  whom  the 
preparation  of  these  papers  may  be  intrusted. 

They  also  thank  the  thousands  of  Voluntary  Correspond- 
ents by  whose  aid  the  “ Editor’s  Drawer"  is  enabled  to  fur- 
nish a monthly  collection  of  anecdotes  and  facetiae  wholly 
unrivaled. 

The  Publishers  believe  that  the  present  Volume  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Magazine  will  still  be  found 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  which  it  has  received  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

A complete  Set  of  Harper's  Magazine  will  be  a desira- 
ble acquisition  to  any  public  or  private  library.  Besides 
the  Tales,  Poems,  and  Essays  whieli  form  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  Periodical  Literature,  each  Number  of  ttie  Magazine 
has  contained  articles  of  permanent  value.  Nearly  Two 
Hundred  Papers,  illustrated  by  more  than  Two  Thousand 
Engravings,  have  been  devoted  to  American  History,  Bi- 
ography, Industry,  Charnrncter,  and  Scenery.  Each  of  our 
great  Agricultural  Staples  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
elaborate  articles.  The  results  of  the  explorations  of  trav- 
elers in  regions  heretofore  undescribed  have  been  carefully 
epitomized.  The  “ Literary  Notices"  embody  impartial  es. 
tiraates  of  more  than  two  thousand  books  comprising  almost 
every  work  of  any  value  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  “ Monthly 
Record  of  Current  Events,”  thougli  filling  a small  space  in 
each  Number,  contains  matter  sufficient  to  fill  several  vol 
umes.  Every  event  of  historical  importance  is  here  noted ; 
it  furnishes  a more  complete  history  of  the  last  ten  years 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  accessible  shape. 

The  Publishers  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  aware  of  its  per- 
manent value,  have  electrotyped  every  page.  They  can, 
therefore,  supply  any  Number  from  the  beginning  upon  the 
following  terms: 

Any  Number  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  post-paid,  for  Twenty- 
five  Cents.  Any  Volume,  comprising  Six  Numbers,  neat- 
ly bound  in  Cloth,  will  lie  sent  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  within  3000  miles  of  New  York,  post-paid,  for 
Two  Dollars  per  Volume.  Complete  Sets  will  be  sent  by 
Express,  the  freight  at  the  charge  of  the  purchaser,  at  a 
Dicount  of  Twenty-five  per  Cent,  from  the  above  rate. 
Twenty-one  Volumes,  bound  uniformly,  extending  from 
June,  1S50,  to  November,  1860,  are  now  ready. 


TERMS. 

Oq*  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Oopies  for  One  Year  (ench)  . 2 90 
And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis , for  every  Club  of  Ten  Sub- 
scribers. 

Harper’s  Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  togeth- 
er, one  year,  $4  00. 

The  Postage  upon  “Harper’s  Magazine"  must  be  paid 
at  the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is  Thirty 
six  Cents  a year. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  .for  event  Club  o/Twki.ve 
or  Twenty-five  i-ubsoiiibeus. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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Attention  Agents ! 
Great  Bargains 

IN 

i Stationery  Packages.’ 

Five  kinds  put  up  in  the  most  attractive  styles.  Send 
for  a circular. 

H.  H.  LLOYD  Sc  CO., 

26  Howard  Street,  New  York. 


Barney’s  Cocoa-Castorine 
for  the  Hair!!! 

This  celebrated  article  is  sought  for  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  Hair-dressing.  Every  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  land 
should  use  it.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  the  popular  writer, 
says : “ Its  effect  is  almost  magical."  For  sale  by  all  the 
leading  Houses. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 

Ready  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

union  Adams, 

No.  637  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

A great  assortment  at  low  prices. 

DRESS  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER. 

A.  RANKIN  & CO.,  No.  96  Bowery. 
ZW-  Established  in  1823. 


NEW  BOOKS  for  AGENTS. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

WANTED — An  Agent  in  every  County,  to  engage  in  the 
Bale  of  Beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS.  Circulars, 
giving  full  information,  with  Terms  to  Agents,  and  a full 
list  of  my  Publications,  sent  on  application.  Address 
DUANE  RULISON,  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 
No.  33  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Barney’s  Prince  of  Wales 
Bouquet. 

US'”  This  delightful  perfume  is  used  by  many  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Barney,  says:  “I  can  only  hope  that  the 
real  Prince  of  Wales  will  leave  as  grateful  a recollection  as 
his  namesake  in  your  bottles. 


Patented  November  1st,  1859. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels,  Three- 
ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced  prices. 
Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


The  measures  are 


A.  the  distance 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

EVERYWHERE. 


THORLEYS 

f Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle. 

A pamphlet  mailed  free  on  application.  Depot,  21 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Liberal  Terms  awarded  to  Agents. 


round  the  neck. 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


, B.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 

D.  to  D.  distance 
around  the  body 

under  the  armpits. 

E.  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warran  ted  for  five  yearn  Warerooms, 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1869. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Fit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  $12.  $16, 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wholsaie  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN,’ 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and.warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSQ,  THE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P.  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$18  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  ofNew-York  Mills  muslin  atl4J£c.  per  yd..$4  35 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  50c.  per  yard , 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 
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Have  Just  Published: 

LAKE  REGIONS  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  A. 
hire  of  Exploration.  By  Richard  F.  Burton, 
it.  H.M.J.  Indian  Army  ; Fellow  and  Gold  Mcdnl- 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Maps 
Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00.  (Uni- 


John  B.  Dunham, 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

■W-AJRJD*  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs. 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  the  city 
are  selling  Inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


Overstrung1  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

| Established  in  1834. 


Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  6 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  76  to  85  East  13th 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MY  NOVEL;"  : 
_in  English  Life. 


The  Ladies'  Ready-Made  Linen  Store 

987  Broadway,  one  door  aliove  26th  Street 
Plain  Muslin  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make. 
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. have  gaid  verv  sharp  things  will  be  justly 
rnsed  upon  the  plea  of  peculiar  excitement.  1 1 
*.  very  comfortable  to  reflect  that  a great  deal  of 
ur  electioneering  eloquence  is  purely  Pickwickian. 


That  is  to  say,  Italy  and  the  war  there.  Gari- 
l ldi  is  as  great"  as  he  is  brave.  History  does  not 
ften  in  these  latter  European  days,  bring  two  men 
♦ ffethcr  upon  the  stage  so  adequate  to  noble  ac- 
tions as  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  They  differ,  but 
honestlv  differing,  they  differ  with  mutual  respect. 
Cavour,  in  the  most  generous,  but  dignified,  man- 
ner put  himself  and  Garibaldi  in  judgment  before 
the'ltalian  people.  The  verdict  effectively  was — 
“You  are  both  right.”  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
an  equal  love  of  country,  an  equal  willingness  to 
gerve  her,  and  each  is  willing  to  submit  his  especial 
method  to  the  decision  of  the  country. 

Cavour,  like  a true  statesman,  constantly  con- 
sults the  shifting  barometer  of  circumstances. 
What  seems  unwise  and  impracticable  to-day,  to- 
morrow may  show  to  be  possible  and  easy.  He 
wishes  no  cession  of  Italian  territory.  It  can  not 
be  asked,  lie  says,  of  a nation  of  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  people. " Then  he  wishes  Rome  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Italy:  but  how  it  may  be  so  made 
can  not  be  at  once  categorically  determined.  Still 
further,  Venetia  must  join  Italy,  as  she  longs  to 
do.  Yet  Europe  does  not  wish  that  Italy  should 
make  war  upon  Austria  to  free  Venice ; because 
Europe  fears  that  Italy  can  not  do  the  work  alone. 
The  union  of  Italy  will  show  Europe  that  she  is 
wrong,  says  Cavour;  and  when  a united  Italy 
inarches  to  open  the  gates  of  Venice,  white-coated 
Austria  will  retire ; Europe  will  approve;  and  It- 
aly from  the  Alps  all  around  to  the  sea,  will  be 
one,  great,  indivisible. 

It  is  a splendid  programme,  but  who  doubts  that 
it  will  be  fulfilled  ? And  yet  forty  years  ago  the 
poet  Shelley  thought  as  we  think.  We  can  see 
why  he  was  wrong,  and  why  our  hopes  have  a 
surer  foundation — or  we  think  we  can.  Here  is 
what  he  wrote  of  Naples  in  1820;  would  you  not 
think  it  had  been  inspired  by  Garibaldi’s  deliver- 
ance of  the  city  ? 

“Naples!  thou  heart  of  men,  which  ever  pantest 
Naked,  beneath  the  lidless  eye  of  heaven  1 
Elysian  city!  which  to  calm  enchantcst 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea;  they  round  thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  love,  are  driven! 

Metropolis  of  a ruined  Paradise 
Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regained  1 
Bright  altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice 
Which  armed  Victory  offers  up  unstained 
To  Love,  the  flower-enchained! 

Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  didst  cease  to  be, 

Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shall  be,  free. 

If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avaiL 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail!” 

WORDS  IN  DISGRACE. 

Lady  Franklin’s  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband,  and  her  unwearied  efforts  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  his  death,  have  made  her  known  to 
the  world,  and  associ4ted  her  name  with  all  those 
which  illustrate  the  patient  fidelity  of  women.  It 
is  mainly  to  her  resolution  that  the  mystery  was 
cleared.  The  M'Clintock  Expedition  sailed  espe- 
cially under  her  auspices,  and  hers  is  the  honora- 
ble renown  not  only  of  answering  a question  of 
which  her  Government  despaired,  but  of  sealing 
the  fame  of  her  husband  by  the  discover}'  that  he 
was  in  the  way-  to  have  solved  the  great  Arctic 
problem  wlien  jealous  Death  interfered. 

She  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  with  which 
the  heroism  of  Dr.  Kane  and  the  liberality  of 
Henry  Grinnell  had  created  for  her  peculiar  and 
most  interesting  relations.  She  has  been  travel- 
ing among  us,  and  is  everywhere  received  with 
that  quiet  respect  which 

“Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures, 
and  is  patient, 

Ys  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  wo- 
man's devotion,” 

can  not  help  feeling  for  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin. 

The  other  day,  in  compliance  with  a very  en- 
thusiastic invitation,  she  went  to  the  Woman’s 
Library’,  recently  opened  in  this  city.  She  met  a 
crowd  of  ladies  there.  They  had  some  pleasant 
talk ; and  after  remaining  for  two  hours,  she  left. 
The  reporter  adds:  “After  examining  the  books 
and  pictures,  she  requested  to  Lie  permitted  to  do- 
nate some  books  to  the  library.”  We  have  great 
respect  for  reporters — but  we  hope  she  requested 
to  do  no  such  thing.  That  Lady’  Franklin  should 
Wish  to  give  books  to  the  library  is  very’  probable 
and  natural ; but  how  does  she,  or  any  body’  else, 
donate  books? 

What  is  the  matter  with  that  good  old  word 
give,  that  reporters  and  orators  and  writers  of  pub- 
lic letters  are  trying  to  suppress  it  ? It  is  a sweet, 
sound  word,  and  ought  to  be  loved  and  respected. 
Another  word  is  outlawed  in  the  same  manner  and 
tythe  same  persons.  What  has  the  word  “ begin” 
done  that  it  should  be  incontinently  thrust  out  ? 
Take  up  any  morning  paper,  and  if  any  body’  made 
a speech  last  evening,  you  will  probably  read  that 
»bout  eight  o’clock  he  “commenced  to  speak.” 
The  procession  “commenced  to  pass”  a certain 
Point,  etc.  Why  didn’t  he  “begin”  to  speak? 
Why  didn’t  the  procession  “begin”  to  pass?  Is 
tt  supposed  to  be  more  elegant  to  use  “ commence” 
for  “begin,”  and  “donate”  for  “give?”  Does 
ai>y  body  seriously  think  “ donation”  a nobler 
word  than  “gift?”  Let  us  hope  that  if  the  ami- 
able  Lady  Franklin  does  present  books  to  the  li- 
brary, she  will  write  in  them  “A  Gift  from  Jane 
Franklin;”  not  “A  Donation  from  Lady  Franklin.” 


MORE  TALK. 

As  the  political  orators  close  their  mouths,  the 
Lyceum  lecturers  open  theirs.  The  lecture  season, 
jri  fact,  began  before  the  campaign  was  fairly  over, 
loe  papers  have  published  their ’usual  lists;  the 
committee?  and  the  speakers  have  been  struggling 
t arm?’  aigth  through  th^ost  tp  arrangij  their 
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evenings;  the  committees’  lists  are  closed;  the 
lecturers’  books  are  full ; nothing  remains  for  them 
now  but  to  stand  and  deliver. 

There  is  a preliminary  which  does  not  concern 
the  lecturers  which  is  yet  to  be  completed.  That 
is,  the  usual  announcement  that  the  Lecture  system 
has  run  out : that  people  will  no  longer  tolerate 
second-hand  slip-slop  dipped  out  of  Cyclopedias 
and  Reviews : that  the  fancy  men  of  the  Lyceum 
have  used  themselves  up — and  the  Lyceum  itself  is 
now  discovered  to  be  a humbug.  These  agreeable 
facts  are  annually  brought  forward,  but  tbeLy’ceum 
perversely'  refuses  to  stop;  the  committees  con- 
tinue to  invite  and  liberally’  pay’  the  lecturers ; and 
the  lecturers  themselves  do  still  speak  and  em- 
pouch  the  fee. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  a habit  of  skepti- 
cism leads  not  only  to  universal  doubt  but  to  an 
incessant  surprise.  If  any’  body  secretly  sneers, 
for  instance,  at  the  idea  of  any*  action  from  a purely 
disinterested  and  humane  motive,  lie  is  constantly 
at  fault  in  the  results  of  his  calculations,  because 
so  many’  people  do  constantly  act  not  from  selfish- 
ness but  from  the  very  opposite  motive.  And  as 
with  individuals,  so  of  their  aggregate  called  soci- 
ety. As  a rule,  the  appeal  of  nobility  and  gener- 
osity’ does  not  fall  dead  upon  any’  chance  crowd. 
Sometimes  it  will,  but  then  the  case  is  exceptional. 
If  a man  supposes,  for  instance,  that  he  can  as 
deeply  move  others  by’  an  appeal  to  their  pocket 
as  to  their  pride,  he  is  profoundly  mistaken.  If 
you  want  to  protect  the  pocket,  or  if  you  want  to 
open  it,  approach  it  by  the  way  of  a feeling,  or  of 
a principle. 

So  if  any  body’  supposes  that  the  Lyceum  is  a 
mere  whim  of  people  who  want  somewhere  to  pass 
the  evening,  he  will  find  that  the  facts  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  whimsicality.  A whim 
is  transient  in  its  nature.  The  reason  why’  the  Ly- 
ceum remains  so  permanently’  is  not  that  people 
must  always  have  somewhere  to  pass  the  evening, 
but  that  they  are  interested  in  what  they  hear 
there.  Rhetoric  is  pleasant  and  humor  is  good ; 
but  the  rhetoric  of  any’  particular  person  is  always 
mannered,  and  presently’  tires,  and  humor  alone 
will  not  sustain  a lecture.  It  is  then  because  the 
lectures  are  more  than  rhetorical  and  humorous 
that  the  speakers  are  summoned  from  year  to  year. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  country  a great  many' 
questions  are  more  directly  and  honestly  treated  in 
the  Lyceum  than  any  where  else.  A great  many 
subjects  that  we  all  think  about,  and  few  care  to 
talk  about  lest  they’  should  seem  odd,  are  touched 
by*  the  lecturer  upon  his  own  responsibility’,  and 
he  appeals  directly  to  tlie  audience.  The  commit- 
tee may  sometimes  be  alarmed,  but  it  is  all  right 
with  the  speaker  and  the  hearers.  They  are  often 
the  owners  of  their  own  souls,  and  prefer  to  hear 
before  they  strike.  And  so  long  as  the  Lyceum  is 
maintained  by  that  interest  on  one  side  and  that 
honesty  upon  both— a state  of  things  incredible  to 
many’ — just  so  long  will  the  Lyceum  lecture  be 
among  the  powers  as  well  as  pleasures  of  the  land.  I 


The  Lounger  has  already  wondered  why  we 
did  not  have  some  kind  of  Hansom  cab  in  New 
York.  We  have  omnibuses  every  where : but  so 
they  have  in  London,  and  they  do  not  find  the 
cabs  superfluous.  We  can’t  have  omnibuses  in 
the  Central  Park,  and  for  a turn  in  the  country’ 
across  the  ferries ; nor,  above  all,  to  and  from  the 
railroads  and  steamers,  for  twenty-five  cents.  To 
introduce  cabs  is  a work  for  Young  America,  and 
young  America  has  taken  it  in  hand. 

For  it  is  credibly  reported  that  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train,  a vehement  gentleman,  who  has 
been  heard  of  in  England  occasionally  as  blowing 
a very  loud  horn  for  his  native  land,  is  about  re- 
turning to  America,  not  exactly  in  a Hansom  cab 
but  with  a Hansom  cab  in  his  head.  People  who 
think  that  he  had  an  express  locomotive  under  full 
steam  in  it  when  he  went  away,  may  suppose  that 
England  has  moderated  his  gait  a little.  But 
properly’  considered  the  cab  is  a proof  of  the  con- 
tinued steam.  For  it  is  in  strict  pursuance  of  liis 
characteristic  plan  of  “putting  through  by’  day- 
light” that  he  intends  to  run  Hansom  cabs  in  the 
city  under  charter. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  London  cabs  is  their 
weight.  The  genius  of  light  carriages  has  uot  yet 
smiled  upon  England.  With  the  best  roads  in  the 
world,  if  the  Englishmen  had  our  light  wagons  how 
they  would  spin ! (of  course  not  faster  than  we  do. 
In  fact,  got  so  fast.  But  still  they  would  be  con- 
scious of  a new  sensation).  There  is  no  reason 
why’  Mr.  Train  should  not  have  his  cabs  light. 
Doubtless  lie  will  have  them  so.  Doubtless  a man 
who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
his  country’,  knows  that  that  country  spurns  the 
heavy’  carriage,  and  will  give  us  cabs,  elastic, 
convenient,  cheap,  and  Hansom. 


HUMORS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


Kino  Victor’s  a wretch  and  a horrible  thief, 
Blasphemer,  church-robber,  anil  stabber, 

And  I'm  happy  to  think  he’ll  one  day  come  to  grief 
For  being  so  greedy  a grabber. 

As  touching  the  soldiers  who  died  in  my  cause. 

No  fate  could  be  better  or  sweeter; 

I certify  all  have  escaped  from  the  jaws 
Of  Old  N.  and  gone  up  to  St.  Peter. 

Regarding  the  Kings  that  don’t  lend  me  a hand 
To  work  out  the  Papacy’s  mission, 

I beg  that  those  monarclis  will  please  understand 
They’re  all  on  the  road  to  perdition. 

I especially  hint  to  the  Gallican  Sphinx 
That  his  acts  are  all  futile  and  null,  for 
While  he’s  making  a capital  book,  as  he  thinks, 

I’ve  booked  him  for  sojourn  in  sulphur. 

So  up  to  the  aid  of  your  father  the  Pope, 

Who  gives  you  these  elegant  wiggings. 

Don’t  force  him,  as  Yankees  would  call  it,  to  slope. 
And  make  tracks  for  unsanctified  diggings. 

Save  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  from  being  defiled 
By  yon  “Parricidal  Pollution:” 

Draw  the  Sword  in  my  favor,  and  don’t  draw  it  mild— 
Ami  this  is  your  Pope’s  Allocution. 


THE  SEA-NYMPH  AND  TIIE  OCEAN  SWELL. 

One  morning,  when  there  was  a heavy  Swell  upon  the 
sands,  a gentle  Nymph  walked  forth,  her  blue  eyes  beam- 
ing with  joy,  her  flowing  tresses  crystallized  with  dew. 
The  Swell,  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  solicitous  to  win  her 
admiration,  paused,  and  proudly  shook  his  own  long  wavy 
curls.  “Canst  thou  not  spare,  sweet  Nymph,”  he  said, 
“from  thut  treasury  of  beauty  one  captive-making  lock?" 
— “Where  wouldst  thou  have  a lock?"  quoth  she,  “not  on 
thy  understanding,  that’s  confined  enough  already." — 
“Oh,  cruel,"  (Tied  lie'  errst-lalleu  .Swell,  “tlmu  knowest 
I am  thy  slavel”— “ I know  thou  art  a surf,”  she  answered, 
“and  a most  wicked  flatterer,  for  while  thou  art  kissing 
the  pale  sands  thou  art  running  of  them  down." — “One 
lock  of  thine,"  returned  the  Swell,  “would  rivet  my  devo- 
tion, and  banish  all  inconstancy."  The  arch  Nymph  shook 
her  laughing  face,  and  said,  “Oh,  restless  Swell  1 how 
canst  thou  dream  one  lock  of  mine  would  make  thee  con- 
stant, when  thou  art  moved  by  every  sportive  air?" 

Moral  Put  no  trust  in  those  who  wildly  fling  themselves 
at  beauty’s  feet,  for  what  can  be  expected  from  such  insane 
worshipers  but  bubbles  and  foam  ? 

THE  SLOW  COACH  AND  THE  LITTLE  DUCK. 

A Slow  Coach  had  often  observed  in  passing  a little  Duck, 
who  witli  her  mother  and  sisters  lived  on  a village  green. 
“ Some  fine  day,”  gaid  the  plow  Coach,  stopping  and  regard- 
ing the  little  Duck,  with  a dreary  smile,  “ when  I can  get 
a license,  you  shall  go  to  market  with  me." — “Thank  you,” 
returned  the  little  Duck,  proudly  lifting  up  her  bill ; “ but 
if  I wait  till  you  find  it  convenient  to  get  a license,  perhaps 
I may  wait  till  pease  are  out  of  season.  I never  encourage 
slow  Coaches : when  I wish  to  go  to  market  I shall  travel 
express." 

Moral  We  here  see  the  error  of  procrastination.  Daw- 
dlers are  always  snubbed.  The  little  Duck,  though  some- 
what pert  in  her  tone,  was  quite  right  in  her  principle.  A 
Coach  that  mak«f  lumbering  excuses  for  not  being  able  to 
carry  one,  should  be  put  down  as  an  obstruction  and  a pest. 

THE  YOUNG  MONKEY  AND  THE  DULY  MUG. 

A Young  Monkey,  in  the  uniform  of  a Middy,  sat  at  the 
mess-table  (1I.M.S.  Dandelion ) gazing  admiringly  at  an 
ugly  mug  belonging  to  the  First  Lieutenant  “ What  are 
you  thinking  of,  Mr.  Sly?"  demanded  the  ugly  Mug.— “Of 
my  Sister,  Sir,"  replied  the  young  Monkey,  with  becoming 
humility.— “Your  Sister!"  returned  the  ugly  Mug,  grimly, 
“is  she  pretty?” — “She  is  considered  so.  Sir,”  replied  the 
young  Monkey ; “I  had  a letter  from  her  this  morning." 
— “Indeed,  and  what  does  ehe  say?"  inquired  the  Mug, 
pushing  a bottle  of  Cape  Madeira  toward  the  young  Monkey. 
— “ She  says,  Sir,”  rejoined  the  latter,  “ that  she  would  be 
exceedingly  pleased  if  I would  send  her  your  portrait  to  put 
in  a breorh." — “Hal”  cried  the  ugly  Mug,  radiant  with 
vanity,  “Fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Sly;  and  I think  you  wanted 
leave  of  absence  ? Y ou  shall  have  it,  Mr.  Sly ; fill  your  glass, 
Sir ; your  health,  Mr.  Sly." 

Moral  A young  Monkey  who  goes  to  sea  should  always 
have  a pretty  sister : he  may  thereby  obtain  many  little  in- 
dulgences as  sweet  to  a young  Monkey  as  eorou-nuU,  if  he 
happens  to  meet  with  the  ugly  mug  of  a First  Lieutenant. 

Tiik  Truest  Teetotalers.  — The.  Spirit-Rappers,  for 
not  one  of  them  knows  any  thing  about  any  Spirit  what- 
ever. 


He  would  be  an  Alva,  vowed  and  sware 
The  red-hot  Lamoricidre ; 

Through  him,  the  papacy  restored 
Should  be,  with  wasting  fire  and  sword. 

The  towns  which  spurned  the  Pontiff's  sway 
Should  be  his  mercenaries’  qirey ; 

He'd  turn  his  ruffians  loose,  to  kill, 

Burn,  spoil,  and  work  their  bestial  will. 

But  ere  he  went  on  this  crusade 
The  Frenchman  sought  celestial  aid; 

Thus,  kneeling  at  Loretto’s  shrine, 

Invoked  the  female  form  divine: 

“O  spotless  Queen!  Celestial  Rose! 

Lend  me  thine  aid  to  crush  my  foes; 
Remembering  that  those  foes  are  mine, 

Because  they  are  the  Pope's  and  thine. 

“Adorable  and  most  adored, 

Behold  this  ornamental  Sword ; 

Thine,  if  I conquer,  it  shall  he : 

Here  will  I hang  it  up  to  thee!" 

Unheard  was  the  Crusader’s  prayer, 

Wholly  by  winds  dispersed  in  air; 

Because,  there's  too  much  ground  to  fear, 

Though  dolls  have  ears,  they  can  not  hear. 

Our  Hero’s  doom  was  dire  defeat, 

As  expeditious  as  complete ; 

His  army  driven  from  the  field, 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  yield. 

Fulfill,  though  thou  hast  lost  the  game. 

Thy  vow,  Crusader,  all  the  same; 

Thy  deity  of  wax,  stone,  wood, 

Thy  prayer  had  granted,  if  it  could. 

The  will  is  equal  Xo  the  deed, 

And  merits  no  inferior  meed; 

So  let  thy  sword,  in  spite  of  scorn, 

The  angel-shifted  house  adorn. 

For,  now  that  weapon's  work  is  o'er, 

Thou  shouldet  resign  it  evermore: 

Drawn  against  Freedom — di-awn  in  vain — 

Ohl  never  wear  that  Sword  again. 

Austria’s  best  Way.— If  Austria  would  do  the  honest- 
est  and  wisest  thing  that  she  possibly  can,  she  would  sell 
the  Venetian  territory  to  its  rightful  owners,  and  pay  over 
the  proceeds  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 


Good  dinners  have  a harmonizing  influence.  Few  dis- 
putes are'so  large  that  they  can  not  be  covered  with  a ta- 
ble-cloth. 

“ A retainer  at  the  bar,”  as  the  boy  said,  when  caught 
by  a dog,  just  as  he  was  about  to  climb  on  the  orchard- 
fence.  

A Wisconsin  paper,  after  describing  a farm  which  the 
advertiser  wants  to  sell,  adds : “ The  surrounding  country 
is  the  most  beautiful  the  God  of  Nature  ever  made.  The 
scenery  is  celestial — divine ; also  two  wagons  to  sell,  and 
a yoke  of  steers.” 

A blind  man,  having  walked  the  streets  with  a lighted 
lantern,  an  acquaintance  met  him,  and  exclaimed,  in  some 
surprise, 

“ Why,  what  is  the  use  of  that  light  to  you  ? You 
know  every  street  and  turning ; it  does  you  no  good.  You 
can't  see  a bit  the  better." 

“ No,”  replied  the  blind  man ; “ I don’t  carry  the  light 
to  make  me  see,  but  to  prevent  fools  from  running  against 


An  editor,  recording  the  career  of  a mad  dog,  says : 
“ We  are  grieved  to  say  that  the  rabid  animal,  before  it 
could  be  killed,  severely  bit  Dr.  Hart  and  several  other 
dogs." 

A Frenchman  having  heard  the  phrase,  “ I've  got  other 
fish  to  fry,”  vesy  reudily  learned  its  application.  One 
evening,  after  escorting  a lady  home,  and  being  invited  to 
walk  in,  lie  thought  of  the  above  expression,  and  excused 
himself  by  saying,  “ I thank  you,  Madame ; I must  cook 
some  fish.” 


Cause  ami  Effect.— “Why,  Ilans,  you  have  the  most 
feminine  cast  of  countenance  I ever  have  seen." 

“Oh,  yah,"  replied  Hans,  “I  know  do  reason  for  dat— 
mine  moder  was  a voomans." 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a will  left  by  a man  who  chose 
to  be  liis  own  lawyer : “ This  is  the  laBt  will  and  testa- 
ment of  me,  John  Thomas  : I give  all  my  things  to  my  re- 
lations, to  be  divided  among  them  the  best  way  they  can. 

N.B If  any  body  kicks  up  a row,  or  makes  any  fuss 

about  it,  he  isn't  to  have  any  tiling.  Signed  by  me,  John 
Thomas." 

Fun  iB  worth  more  than  physic,  and  whoever  invents  or 
discovers  a new  source  of  supply  deserves  the  name  of  a 
public  benefactor. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  that  the  lawyer  gets  his 
living  by  plunder,  while  the  lawyer  thinks  the  doctor  gets 
his  by  “ pillage.” 

A man  being  asked  what  meaning  he  attached  to  the 
term  “aristocrat,”  replied,  “Any  man  that  has  more  than 
me  is,  in  my  estimation,  an  aristocrat." 

A man  took  off  liis  coat  to  show  a terrible  wound  he  had 
received  a few  jfcars  before.  Not  being  able  to  find  the 
wound,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  his  “ broth- 
er Bill’s  arm.” 

He  who  erects  a perpendicular  line  upon  a horizontal 
one,  makes  a right  angle ; he  who  fishes  for  trout  with  a 
naked  line,  makes  a wrong  angle. 

An  old  Dutchman  who  some  years  ago  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  said,  in  his  broken  English  § 
style,  “ Ven  I vent  to  the  Lechislatur  I tought  I vould 
find  dem  all  Solomons  dere;  but  I soon  found  d«ra  was 
some  as  pick  fools  dere  as  I was.” 

Some  things  come  by  odd  names.  The  most  uncom- 
mon quality  in  man  is  called  “common  sense;”  a paper 
half  a mile  long  is  a “brief;"  and  a melancholy  ditty,  de- 
void of  sense  or  meaning,  is  a “ glee.” 

A man  who  assisted  to  empty  several  bottles  of  wine, 
afterward  took  a walk.  The  pavements  were  quite  icy, 
and  he  exclaimed — “ Very  sing’lar ; wh-whenever  water 
freezes,  it  always  freezes  with  the  slippery  side  up." 

“ How,”  said  Mr.  A.  to  a friend  who  wished  to  convey 
a matter  of  importance  to  a lady  without  communicating 
directly  with  her,  “ how  can  you  be  certain  of  her  read- 
ing the  letter  seeing  you  have  directed  it  to  her  hus- 
band”’ 

“ That  I have  managed  without  the  possibility  of  a fail- 
ure,” was  the  answer;  “ehe  will  open  it  to  a certainty, 
for  I have  put  the  word  1 private'  in  the  comer." 

Exported  and  Transported. — A gentleman  recently 
married,  was  enjoying,  wiih  liis  fair  one,  an  evening  walk 
along  the  beach  of  Musselburgh.  “ Fray,  my  dear,”  said 
the  lady,  “what  is  the  difference  between  exported  and 
transported?"  At  that  moment  a vessel  left  the  harbor 
bound  for  a foreign  port.  “ Were  you,  my  love,"  return- 
ed the  gentleman,  “aboard  that  vessel,  you  would  be  ex- 
ported, and  I would  be  transported.” 

“Well,  George,”  asked  a friend  of  a young  lawyer, 

“ how  do  you  like  your  profession  ?" 

“ Alas,  Sir,  my  profession  is  better  than  my  practice.” 

A soldier  being  asked  if  he  met  with  much  hospitality 
while  he  was  in  Ireland,  replied,  “That  he  was  in  the 
hospital  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  there." 

“ Mick,”  said  a bricklayer  to  his  laborer,  “if  you  meet 
Patrick,  tell  him  to  make  haste,  as  we  are  waiting  for 
him." 

“ Shure  an’  I will,”  replied  Mick;  “ but  what  will  I tell 
him  if  I don’t  meet  him?" 

A distinguished  friend  of  ours  says  that  “poetry  is  ev- 
ery body's  coin  which  one  man  jingles but  we  are  afraid 
that  it  is  generally  a coin  jingied  most  by  those  who  have 
no  other  to  jingle. 

A correspondent  has  invented  a machine  for  extracting 
the  lies  from  quack  advertisements.  Some  of  them  are 
never  seen  after  entering  the  machine,  as  only  the  truth 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA  AND 
, HIS  CAPITAL. 

As  we  may  expect  to  hear  by’  any  mail  of  the 
march  of  the  allied  French  and  English  upon  the 
Chinese  capital,  we  place  on  record,  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  a Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Fou,  and 
a Plan  of  Peking. 

We  published  in  No.  94  of  this  Journal,  bearing 
date  October  16,  1858,  two  fine  views  of  Peking, 
with  a historical  sketch  of  the  city’;  in  No.  154, 
dated  December  10, 1859,  an  illustrated  letter  from 
our  special  correspondent  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Ward  on  his  journey  to  Peking  the  summer  of  that 
year ; and  in  No.  196,  bearing  date  Sept.  29,  1860, 
a Large  Map  of  the  Province  of  Pechili,  showing  the 
Mouths  of  the  Peiho,  and  The  Seat  of  War 
_ in  China.  Referring  to  these  publications  we  will 

only’  add  here  that,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
le  honest  disturbances  which  have  been  raging  in  China  for 
rould  sell  the  past  few  years,  the  supply  of  food  on  which 
pay  over  Peking  relies  for  the  sustenance  of  its  people  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  population  has  fallen 
velve  les-  °ff  *n  consequence.  It  was  once  a city  of  2,000,000 
inhabitants ; liow  many  it  contains  now,  no  one 
can  tell.  It  is  not  a handsome  city’ — the  houses 
friuTa'ta"  being  only  one  story  high — in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  earthquakes.  It  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  portions,  the  Chinese  town  and  the  Tartar 
m caught  town  : the  one  being  the  abode  of  the  rich,  the 
1 orc“ard*  soldiery’,  and  men  of  leisure:  the  other,  the  home 
of  the  working-classes  and  the  poor.  It  is  sur- 
vhich  the  rounded  by’  a high  wall,  and  provided  with  strong 
Me°l  The  fortifications;  the  Europeans  will  probably  have 
sell,  and  some  fighting  to  do  ere  they  take  the  place. 

The  Emperor  of  China — Hien-Fou — is  a man  of 
...  . only’  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 

1° insome  1831.  lie  came  to  the  throne  ten  years  ago:  his 
predecessor,  contrary  to  custom,  chose  him  out, 
U1  v°U  and  formally  introduced  him  to  the  Mandarins  as 
10  ou  their  future  Emperor  some  time  before  his  death, 
the  light  He  is  said  to  be  a man  of  remarkable  energy  of 
Ig  against  character  and  resolution  of  purpose.  He  has  never 
wavered  in  his  hostility  to  the  English ; and  if  re- 
og,  says.,  port  speak  truly,  he  is  determined  to  wage  the 
before  it  present  war  to  the  bitter  end.  His  domestic 
ral  other  policy  has  been  rigorous ; he  has  never  failed  to 
punish  cowardly,  or  to  reward  brave  and  skillful 
got  other  officers.  He  has  so  little  regard  for  Chinese  pre- 
ion. One  judices  that  he  will  not  allow  any  lady  with  de- 
^exeused  formed  feet  to  approach  the  court ; and  his  wife,  a 
oust  cook  fine  handsome  woman,  he  treats  in  every  way  as 
an  equal.  It  is  sad  for  him  that  his  reign  should 
ze"  when  occur  at  a period  when,  seemingly,  the  recupera- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  beyond  hope. 
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AAA  The  Forbidden  city,  in  three  divisions,  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 

a.  The  Centre  Division,  containing  the  Emperor’s  palaces  and  residences  of  the 

imperial  household. 

b.  The  Eastern  Division,  containing  the  palaces  of  the  princes,  council-cham- 

ber, imperial  treasury,  Imperial  library,  hall  of  intense  mental  exercise, 
temple  to  the  Emperor’s  ancestors  whose  names  are  carved  on  tablets  kept 
there. 

c.  The  Western  Division,  containing  hall  of  portraits  of  the  royal  family  and 

of  eminent  men,  the  Emperor’s  printing  and  binding  establishment,  court 
of  Commissioners  of  Sessions,  Receipts,  etc.,  etc.,  a temple  to  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  city. 

B B,  B B,  The  Imperial  City,  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  containing, 

’ No.  1.  Gate  of  heavenly  Rest; 

2.  Gate  of  great  Purity; 

3.  Great  temple  to  the  ancestors  of  the  reigning  family ; 

4 Altar  to  the  gods  of  land  and  grain ; 

6.  Military  stores  for  cavalry  and  infantry ; 

6.  The  illuminated  (an  artificial)  mountain,  150  feet  high,  tho  base  of  fossil 
■ coal  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  combustibles  in  case  of  siege : it  is 

surrounded  by  a deer  park  and  gardens,  etc. ; 

7.  The  western  park ; 

8.  An  artificial  lake  one  and  a half  miles  in  length  ; 

9.  A white  marble  bridge  of  nine  arches,  ten  feet  in  width ; 

1 10.  The  superb  summer-house,  a favorite  resort  of  the  Emperor ; 

11.  Edifice  and  grounds  for  the  exhibition  of  military  skill,  reviews,  etc. ; 

12.  The  botanical  and  fruit  gardens ; 

13.  A royal  pavilion ; 

14.  Temple  dedicated  to  the  silk- worm; 

15.  Temple  of  great  happiness; 

16.  The  five  dragon  pavilions ; 

IT.  The  movable  type  printing-office; 

18.  The  tribunal  of  civil  office ; 

19.  The  tribunal  of  revenue ; 

20.  The  tribunal  of  rites  and  ceremonies]; 

21.  Tribunal  of  war ; 

22.  Tribunal  of  public  works ; 

23.  Tribunal  of  punishments ; The  Southern  Division, 

24.  The  astronomical  board;  about  IS  mile..  The  g. 

25.  College  of  physiemns; 

| 26.  Russian  mission  founded  1728 ; commoditie*  brought  to 

* 27.  Grand  national  college  ; city  contains  numerous  pi 

28.  Office  of  foreign  affairs  ; : of  amusement  and  public  | 

29.  Temple  to  the  Emperor’s  ancestors  ; dcn8» the  re8°rt  of  aU  cla 

30.  Imperial  observatory ; The  entire  circumference  ol 

31.  Russian  church  king  is  estimated  at  nearl 

32.  Literary  institution  ; square  miles,  and  its  ore 

33.  Temple  to  th<^polar  star;  about  S7  square  miles. 

34.  Police  office; 

35.  The  Drum  and  Bell  tower ; 

36.  Principal  gate  between  imperial  and  northern  and  southern  divisions  of 

the  city ; 

37.  The  censorate ; 

] 38.  Mohammedan  mo.sque ; 

39.  Temple  of  heaven's  Lord ; 

40.  The  elephant’s  inclosure  ; 

41.  Temple  to  a deity,  the  protector  of  the  reigning  family ; 

42.  Temple  of  successive  generations  of  Emperors ; 
i 43.  The  white  pagoda  temple  : 

44.  The  residences  of  the  foreign  deputies  ; 

45.  Mansion  frequented  by  the  literati  and  officers  of  the  court,  delightfully 

situated. 
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UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

IN'  TWO  PORTIONS. 


PORTION  THE  FIRST. 

Although  Switzerland  is  famous,  all  the  world 
over,  for  its  lofty  mountains,  still,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, manv  lads'  of  my  age,  and  in  my  station  of 
life,  may 'not  exactly  know  that  the  Jura  is  a 
•hain  of  mountains  formed  by  several  parallel 
chains  which  extend  from  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
quite  up  to  France  and  a little  way  into  it,  run- 
ning in  the  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
The  length  of  the  Jura  is  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  miles.  It  contains  a great  number  of  deep 
valleys,  and  several  mountains  whose  summits  are 
very  lofty. 

I mention  these  dry  details  at  the  outset  in  or- 
der that  you  may  better  understand  what  happen- 
ed to  me ; for  it  is,  in  great  measure,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  height  of  the  mountains  which  renders 
them  more  or  less  habitable.  The  higher  they 
are,  the  sharper  is  the  cold  there,  the  shorter  is 
the  summer,  the  scantier  is  the  vegetation,  and 
the  earlier  does  the  snow  cover  it.  Some  of  these 
mountains  are  even  so  lofty  that  the  snow  on  their 
tops  is  never  entirely  and  completely  melted,  but 
remains  in  patches  in  the  hollows.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  mountains  of  the  Jura  lose  their  upper  gar- 
ment of  snow  every  year ; some  sort  of  herbage 
springs  on  the  highest  summits ; at  many  points 
they  are  clothed  with  magnificent  woods  of  beech, 
oak,  and  especially  firs ; while  other  parts  afford 
excellent  pasture-ground,  on  which  very  fine  cat- 
tle are  reared,  and  particularly  oxen,  cows,  and 
goats.  Notwithstanding  which,  these  beautiful 
mountains  arc  scarcely  habitable  more  than  five 
months  in  the  year,  from  May  or  Juno  until  the 
beginning  of  October. 

As  soon  as  the  snows  are  melted  and  the  sum- 
mits are  clothed  again  with  green,  our  villages, 
which  nre  all  built  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  lower 
slopes,  send  their  herds  up  the  mountain.  This 
departure  is  quite  a holiday  ; and.  yet  wc  herds- 
men have  to  spend  the  whole  summer  away  from 
our  families,  leading  a hard-working  life  with 
many  privations.  We  live  almost  entirely  on  a 
milk-and-cheese  diet,  which  we  call  by  a general 
name,  laitnge , having  often  nothing  else  to  drink, 
by  way  of  a change,  but  water  from  the  spring. 
We  spend  our  time  in  grazing  our  herds,  and  in 
making  those  large  and  handsome  cheeses  which 
are  known  as  Gruyire. 

Every  herdsman  has,  up  in  the  mountain,  a cha- 
let, which  is  a wretched  place  for  human  habita- 
tion, although  mostly  built  of  stone.  It  is  roofed 
with  small  deal  planks  called  bardeaux;  heavy 
stones,  laid  in  rows  upon  them,  press  them  down, 
and  prevent  the  storms  from  stripping  them  off. 
The  interior  of  a chalet  is  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments ; a well-closed  stable  or  cow-house,  to  lodge 
the  eattle  at  night ; a narrow  and  cool  dairy,  where 
the  milk  is  kept  in  broad  wooden  howls ; and  a 
kitchen,  which  also  serves  as  a bedroom,  where 
the  herdsman  not  nnfreqiiently  sleeps  on  a bed  of. 
straw.  The  kitchen  is  furnished  with  a vast 
chimney,  in  which  hangs  an  enormous  caldron  for 
wanning  the  milk  and  helping  to  convert  it  into 
cheese.  As  the  chalet  is  our  residence  the  whole 
summer  long,  wc  are  obliged  to  store  it  with  many 
little  articles  of  necessity,  to  save  having  to  go 
down  to  the  valley  to  fetch  them  when  wanted  un- 
expectedly. 

Our  season  hsrdly  finishes  before  St.  Denis’s- 
iay,  the  9th  of  October.  We  then  quit  the  mount- 
ain, again  making  a holiday,  delighted  to  return 
to  our  families.  But  we  do  not  lead  an  idle  life  in 
the  village,  any  more  than  we  did  at  the  chalet. 
We  are  accustomed  to  depend  upon  ourselves,  and 
are  obliged  to  turn  our  hands  to  every  thing.  We 
make  household  ulensils,  tools,  and  furniture  ; we 
carve  wood  into  fancy  articles,  which  are  after- 
ward dispersed  all  over  Europe.  But,  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  winter  allows  us 
spare  time  for  our  education.  If  the  path  to  the 
school  is  not  always  open,  the  children  are  made 
to  learn  their  lessons  at  home.  The  art  of  writing 
is  not  forgotten ; and  by  reading  aloud  we  amuse 
and  instruct  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  It  was  a 
good  thing  for  me  that  I was  so  brought  up.  If  I 
had  not  had  these  resources  in  my  trouble,  I know 
not  what  would  have  become  of  me.  One  thing, 
at  least,  is  clear  : the  journal  which  follows  could 
not  have  existed.  Although  only  a Swiss  country 
lad,  I have  been  able  to  write  some  sort  of  a his- 
tory. Here  it  is,  as  I was  able  to  note  it  down 
from  day  to  day. 

November  22.— Since  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I 
and  my  grandfather  should  be  imprisoned  in  this 
ehalet,  1 intend  to  record  in  writing  what  happen- 
ed to  us.  If  we  are  destined  to  perish  here,  our  re- 
lations and  friends  will  learn  how  our  last  days 
were  spent if  we  are  delivered,  this  journal  will 
preserve  the  recollection  of  our  dangers  and  our 
sufferings.  It  is  also  my  grandfather's  wish  that 
I should  undertake  it. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  village,  we  had 
been  expecting  my  father  for  several  weeks  past. 
St.  Denis’s-day  was  over ; all  the  herds  had  come 
down  from  the  mountain,  together  with  their  keep- 
ers. My  father  alone  failed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance ; and  we  began  to  ask,  “ What  can  possibly 
detain  him  ?”  I lost  my  mother  three  years  ago ; 
but  my  uncles  and  aunts  assured  me  that  I need 
not  make  myself  uneasy ; that  probably  there  re- 
mained some  grass  to  be  eaten,  and  that  was  why 
my  father  kept  the  herd  a little  later  up  the  mount- 
ain. 

At  last  my  grandfather  became  alarmed.  lie 
said,  “ I will  go  myself  and  see  why  Francois  does 
not  come.  I shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  chalet 
®nce  more.  Who  knows  whether  I shall  he  able 
to  visit  it  next  summer?  Will  you  like  to  come 
with  me  ?” 

It  was  the  very  request  I was  going  to  make ; 
for,  as  I have  no  motiher.wa  aj^ljncutjihvays  to- 
gether. We  were  soJrt  'start.1  •' We  mount- 


ed slowly,  sometimes  following  narrow  gorges, 
sometimes  skirting  the  brink  of  deep  precipices. 
About  a quarter  of  a league  before  we  came  to  the 
chalet,  I was  attracted  by  curiosity  to  the  edge  of 
a very  steep  rock.  My  grandfather,  who  had  told 
me  more  than  once  that  he  did  not  like  my  doing 
so,  hastened  forward  to  pull  me  back ; but  a large 
stone,  rolling  backward  as  ho  stepped  upon  it, 
caused  him  to  sprain  his  foot,  and  put  him  to  con- 
siderable pain.  But  in  a few  minutes  he  felt  bet- 
ter, and  we  hoped  that  no  bad  consequences  would 
ensue.  With  the  help  of  his  stout  holly  stick,  and 
by  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  he  was  able  to  drag 
himself  as  far  as  this  place. 

My  father  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  us.  lie 
was  busy  preparing  for  his  departure ; so  that  if 
we  had  quietly  waited  at  home  one  day  longer  his 
arrival  would  have  put  an  end  to  our  uneasiness. 
That  very  same  evening  Pierre  was  to  set  off  with 
the  remainder  of  the  cheeses. 

After  a short  repose,  my  grandfather  asked  me, 
“ Are  you  very  tired,  Louis  ?”  The  manner  in 
which  lie  made  the  inquiry  seemed  to  betray  some 
secret  intention,  and  I did  not  give  a very  decided 
answer.  “ I was  thinking,”  he  added,  “ that  it 
might  be  prudent  to  send  on  the  boy  with  Pierre. 
The  wind  has  changed  during  the  last  half-hour, 
and  may  perhaps  bring  ns  bad  weather  in  the 
course  of  the  night.” 

My  father  expressed  the  same  fear,  and  urged 
me  to  follow  that  counsel. 

“I  had  much  rather  wait  for  you,”  I said. 
“ Grandfather,  with  his  lame  foot,  stands  in  great 
need  of  a good  night’s  rest.” 

There  hung  over  the  fire  a boiler,  which  I re- 
garded with  greedy  eyes.  My  fattier  understood 
the  signal,  and  served  us  some  soup  made  of 
maize-flour  and  milk,  which  we  ate,  like  soldiers, 
all  out  of  one  bowl.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should 
all  go  down  together  next  day,  which  was  yester- 
day*. After  which  I went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  what  was  said 
by  my  father  and  grandfather,  who  had  a long  con- 
versation in  an  undertone  after  their  supper. 

Next  morning  I was  quite  surprised  to  see  the 
mountain  all  covered  with  white.  The  snow  was 
still  falling  with  unusual  heaviness,  being  driven 
by  a violent  wind.  I should  have  been  highly 
amused,  had  I not  remarked  my  relations’  anx- 
iety. I was  very  uneasy  myself  when  I saw  my 
grandfather  try  to  take  a few  steps,  and  drag^  him- 
self along  with  great  difficulty,  supporting  himself 
by  the  furniture  and  against  the  wall.  The  acci- 
dent of  the  day  before  had  caused  his  foot  to  swell, 
and  made  it  very  painful. 

“Go,”  he  said.  “Lead  away  the  child  before 
the  snow  is  deeper.  You  see  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  accompany  you.” 

“But  do  you  suppose,  father,  I can  abandon  yon 
in  that  way  ?” 

We  spent  a good  portion  of  the  clay  without 
coming  to  a decision.  We  had  still  hopes  that  as- 
sistance would  be  sent  to  us  from  the  village.  I 
said  that  I was  big  enough  to  do  without  a guide, 
and  to  help  my  father  to  drive  the  herd.  My  rep- 
resentations were  of  no  use;  my  grandfather  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution.  He  would  not  expose  us 
to  danger  by  becoming  a burden  on  us. 

My*  father  insisted,  almost  angrily.  I wept 
while  I witnessed  tlie  painful  altercation.  At 
last  I contrived  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  saying, 
“Leave  me  also  in  the  ehalet;  you  will  reach 
home  all  the  sooner.  Yon  will  come  hack  with 
sufficient  help  to  fetch  us.  Grandfather  will  have 
somebody  to  wait  upon  him  "and  keep  him  com- 
pany. We  shall  take  care  of  one  another,  and 
Ptovidence  will  take  care  of  us  both.” 

* ‘ The  boy  is  right,”  my  grandfather  said.  “The 
snow  is  already  so  deep,  and  the  storm  so  violent, 
that  I apprehend  more  danger  from  liis  following 
you  than  from  his  staying  wilh  me.  Here,  Fran- 
cois, take  my  stick,  it  is  a strong  one  and  pointed 
with  iron.  It  will  help  you  down  the  mountain 
as  it  helped  me  up.  Let  the  cows  out  of  the 
stable;  leave  us  the  goat  and  all  the  provisions 
which  remain.  I am  more  anxious  about  you  than 
I am  about  myself.” 

When  my  father  was  on  the  point  of  starting  I 
gave  him  a handsome  flask  covered  with  fine  wick- 
er-work, which  was  a present  from  my  mother, 
the  first  time  I came  up  to  the  cli&let.  It  con- 
tained wine  which  I had  provided  for  my  grand- 
father the  day  before.  He  pressed  me  in  his 
arms. 

We  drove  out  the  herd,  which  appeared  much 
surprised  to  find  the  earth  covered  with  snow. 
Some  of  the  cows  seemed  at  a loss  to  find  their 
way,  and  kept  running  in  circles  round  the  chalet. 
At  last  they  congregated  in  a body  and  set  off  in 
the  right  direction.  At  a very  few  paces’  distance, 
both  my  father  and  the  herd  disappeared,  being 
lost  to  sight  in  the  whirls  of  snow.  When  we 
saw  them  no  longer,  my  grandfather  appeared  to 
follow  them  with  his  eves.  He  leaned  in  silence 
against  the  window,  but  his  lips  appeared  to  be 
articulating  words ; bis  hands  were  clasped  and 
his  eyes  raised  to  heaven. 

We  were  roused  from  serious  thoughts  by  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  wind.  We  were  wrapped 
round  by  a curtain  of  thick  black  clouds,  and  J 
nightfall  came  almost  suddenly.  Nevertheless, 
our  wooden  clock  hud  only  just  struck  three.  We 
had  been  so  anxious  all  day  long  that  we  had 
never  thought  of  taking  food,  and  I was  dying  of 
hunger.  At  that  moment  I made  grandfather 
listen  how  the  goat  was  bleating. 

“ Poor  Blanchette!”  he  said.  “ She  wants  to  be 
relieved  of  her  milk.  She  is  calling  us  to  come 
and  do  it.  Light  the  lamp ; we  will  go  and  milk 
her,  and  then  we  will  sup.” 

The  wind  roared  loudly ; it  forced  its  way  un- 
der the  bardeaux  of  the  roof,  making  them  rattle  ; 
you  would  have  faucied  the  whole  roof  was  going 
to  be  carried  away. 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,”  my  grandfather  said. 
“This  house  has  resisted  many  a like  attack. 
.The  bardeaux  are  laden  with  very  heavy  stones, 
and  the  roof,  with  its  slight  inclination,  gives  very 
little  hold  to  the  wind.” 
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When  the  goat  saw  us  she  redoubled  her  bleat- 
ings  ; she  seemed  as  if  she  would  break  her  rope 
to  get  at  us.  How  greedily  slie  licked  the  few 
grains  of  salt  which  I offered  in  my  hand ! She 
gave  us  a large  pot  of  milk.  I stood  in  need  of  it. 
My  grandfather  said,  as  we  returned  to  the  kitch- 
en, “ We  must  take  good  care  not  to  forget  Blanch- 
ette; we  must  feed  her  well,  and  milk  her  punc- 
tually morning  and  evening.  Our  life  depends  on 
hers.” 

After  supper  wc  sat  down  by  the  fire ; but  the 
flakes  of  snow  which  fell  down  the  chimney  almost 
extmguished  it.  A cold  draught  of  air  also  de- 
sceMed,  and  we  could  only  keep  ourselves  warm 
by  going  to  bed,  after  commending  ourselves,  by 
prayer,  to  the  Lord’s  protection. 

This  morning,  on  waking,  I found  myself  in 
complete  darkness,  and  at  first  supposed  that  sleep 
had  left  me  earlier  than  usual ; but  hearing  my 
grandfather  groping  his  way  about  the  room,  I 
.rubbed  my  eyes,  and  saw  none  the  clearer  for  that. 
The  snow  had  blocked  up  the  window. 

“The  window  is  low,”  the  old  man  remarked. 
“ Besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  snow  has  been 
drifted  into  a heap  ou  that  particular  spot;  per- 
haps we  should  not  find  it  more  than  a couple  of 
feet  deep  a few  paces  from  the  wall.” 

“ In  that  case  they  will  come  and  help  us  out?” 

“ I hope  so ; but  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  de- 
tained here  for  any  length  of  time,  we  must  see 
what  resources  we  have ; when  we  have  done  that 
we  will  consider  how  we  can  best  employ  them. 
The  day  has  dawned,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; for 
the  hour-hand  of  the  wooden  clock  points  to  seven. 
It  is  fortunate  I did  not  forget  to  wind  it  up  last 
night.  We  must  always  be  punctual  with  Blanch- 
ette.” 

November  23. — Yesterday  morning,  when  we 
discovered  that  we  were  more  close  prisoners  than 
we  were  the  day  before,  wc  were  very  much  de- 
pressed and  saddened;  nevertheless,  wo  did  not 
forget  our  breakfast  and  the  goat.  While  grand- 
father was  milking  her,  I watched  him  closely  with 
great  attention.  He  noticed  it,  and  advised  me  to 
try  and  learn  to  milk,  in  order  to  replace  him  in 
case  of  need.  I made  an  attempt,  which  was 
clumsy  and  unsuccessful  at  first,  especially*  as 
Blanchette  kept  wincing  and  shifting  her  ground, 
as  if  aware  of  my  inexperience;  hut  I improved 
greatly  after  three  or  four  trials. 

When  we  had  taken  stock  of  our  provisions  and 
utensils,  we  wished  to  know  what  sort  of  weather 
it  was  out  of  doors.  I went  under  the  chimney 
and  looked  up  through  the  only  outlet  which  re- 
mained open  in  the  chalet.  In  a few  minutes  the 
sun  suddenly  shone  upon  the  snow  which  rose 
around  the  opening  to  a considerable  height.  I 
pointed  out  the  circumstance  to  my  grandfather. 
We  could  exactly  distinguish  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  snow,  because  the  chimney  does  not  rise 
outside  above  the  roof.  In  fact,  there  is  simply  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  the  outside  chimney  having  been 
blown  down  in  a storm. 

“If  we  had  a ladder,”  my  grandfather  said, 
“you  might  get  up  and  disengage  a trap  which 
y*o ur  father  lately  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
to  keep  out  cold  and  wet,  until  the  outer  chimney 
is  repaired.” 

“Never  mind  the  ladder,”  I replied.  “I  saw 
in  the  stable  a long  fir-pole,  and  that  is  all  I want. 
I have  often  climbed  up  trees  no  thicker  than  that ; 
and  the  pole  has  still  its  bark  on,  which  makes  it 
easier  to  mount.” 

I set  to  work,  tying  a string  to  my*  waistband, 
to  haul  up  a shovel  after  I got  to  the  top.  I man- 
aged so  well  with  feet  and  hands,  and  by  pressing 
against  the  walls  of  the  chimney  as  the  Savoyards 
do,  that  I reached  the  roof.  With  the  shovel  I 
cleared  away  an  open  space,  and  found  that  there 
was  about  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  roof.  Around 
the  chalet  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a great 
deal  more.  In  fact,  the  wind  had  swept  it  up  into 
a heap;  nevertheless,  there  must  have  fallen  an 
enormous  mass  of  snow  in  a very  short  space  of 
time.  Every  thing  round  about  the  chalet  is  hid- 
den under  a thick  white  carpet ; the  forest  of  fir- 
trees,  which  surrounds  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley,  and  which  shuts  in  the  prospect,  is  white 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  trunks, 
which  appear  all  black.  Many  trees  are  crushed 
by*  the  weight ; I saw  large  branches,  and  even 
steins,  that  were  broken  into  fragments.  At  that 
moment  there  blew  a strong  and  bitter  cold  wind 
from  the  north ; the  dark  clouds  which  it  drove 
before  it  opened  at  intervals.  Gleams  of  sunshine 
flashed  through  the  openings,  and  ran  over  the  field 
of  snow  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow*. 

The  cold  began  to  lay  hold  of  me.  When  I tried 
to  describe  to  my  grandfather  what  I saw,  he  heard 
that  my  teeth  chattered.  He  told  me  to  make 
haste  and  clear  the  trap,  and  as  far  as  I could  reach 
around  the  aperture  of  the  chimney*.  It  took  some 
time,  and  was  hard  work ; but  it  warmed  me.  Fol- 
lowing my  grandfather’s  directions,  I passed  the 
string  I had  brought  through  a pulley*,  in  such  a 
way*  that,  by*  pulling  from  below,  the  trap  would 
open,  while  its  own  weight  w'ould  cause  it  to  shut. 
When  we  had  rehearsed  this  little  manoeuvre  two 
or  three  times,  to  see  that  it  worked  properly,  I 
• descended  more  easily*  than  I had  mounted. 

My  clothes  were  all  wet,  and  I had  no  others  to 
put  on.  We  lighted  a bright  fire  of  twigs  and  fir- 
cones ; and  then,  lowering  the  trap  and  leaving 
no  more  than  the  necessary  space  for  the  smoke  to 
escape,  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  th*day  by  the 
chimney  corner,  with  no  other  light  than  that  from 
the  hearth ; for  our  stock  of  oil  was  very  small, 
and  we  clearly  saw  that  we  must  not  expect  to 
quit  our  prison  so  soon.  We  did  not  light  our  lamp 
till  it  w'as  time  to  milk  the  goat. 

We  find  it  a very  unaccustomed  and  melancholy 
life,  to  have  to  drag  through  a whole  day  in  this 
dull  manner.  Still  I think  that  the  hours  would 
be  less  wearisome  if  we  were  not  living  in  a con- 
stant state  of  expectation.  It  always  seems  as  if 
some  one  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  rescue  us. 
I mounted  a second  time  upon  the  roof  to  look 
whether  any  body  had  arrived ; I incessantly  ques- 
tioned grandpapa.  He  is  in  hopes,  he  says,  that 


my  father  reached  home  safely* ; but  perhaps  the 
roads  are  completely*  choked  by*  the  drifted  snow. 

At  last,  after  completely  closing  the  chimney 
by  means  of  the  trap,  we  went  to  bed,  hoping  that 
somebody  might  come  to  our  assistance  to-dav  • 
hut  this  morning  we  find  that,  for  the  present,  the 
thing  is  almost  impossible.  As  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve,  it  must  have  snowed  all  night.  We  lmd 
considerable  difficulty  in  opening  the  trap  to  light 
our  fire ; I found  two  feet  of  fresh  snow. 

November  25.— The  snow  continues  to  fall  abun- 
dantly. I havo  again  had  great  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  trap.  We  think  it  prudent  to  clear  the 
roof  of  a portion  of  the  snow  with  which  it  is  laden. 
It  employed  a great  part  of  the  day.  I leave  un- 
der my*  feet  a layer  of  snow  sufficiently  thick  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  and  I throw  off  the  rest. 

It  is  some  amusement  to  escape  out  of  my  dun- 
geon for  a little  while;  and  yet,  what  I do  see  is 
very  sad.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground  around 
us  are  scarcely  distinguishable;  the  whole  land- 
scape  is  most  forlorn.  The  earth  is  white,  the  sky 
is  black.  I have  read  at  school  the  narratives  of 
voyages  in  the  Icy  Sea  and  the  Polar  regions;  I 
fancy  we  must  be  transported  there.  But  since 
those  wretched  travelers,  who  suffered  so  much 
from  cold  and  incurred  such  great  dangers,  have 
sometimes  returned  to  their  native  land,  I hope 
that  we  also  shall  see  my*  father  and  our  village 
again. 

We  are  not  deprived  of  every  comfort  in  our  se- 
questered habitation.  We  have  found  more  hay* 
and  straw  than  Blanchette  would  consume  in  a 
whole  twelvemonth  for  food  and  bedding.  If  she 
continues  to  yield  us  milk,  we  have  in  her  a valua- 
ble resource.  But  an  accident  might  deprive  us  of 
her ; and  we  were  very  glad  to  find,  in  a corner  of 
the  stable,  a small  stock  of  potatoes.  We  have  be- 
gun to  cover  them  with  straw,  to  protect  them  from 
the  frost.  My*  father  had  packed  the  woodstack  also 
in  the  stable ; but  there  is  not  enough  to  carry  us 
through  a long  winter.  We  did  right,  therefore,  in 
thinking  of  closing  the  trap  at  the  times  when  we 
have  no  urgent  need  of  fire ; as  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  our  fuel  may  run  short,  it  is  a good  thing 
to  be  able  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Fortunately,  the 
snow,  which  imprisons  us,  also  shelters  us.  I am 
surprised  that  we  feel  tha  cold  so  little,  buried  up 
as  we  are.  “That  is  w*liy,”  my*  grandfather  ob- 
served, “tlie  young  wheat  gets  through  the  win- 
ter so  well.”  We  will  do  the  same.  We  w ill  lie 
snug  and  close  all  the  winter,  and  in  spring  we  will 
put  our  heads  out  of  the  window.  But  what  a 
wearisome  time  we  have  to  get  through  till  then ; 
and  God  grant  that  that  may  be  all  we  have  to 
suffer ! 

To  make  up  for  the  wood  we  have  a heap  of  fir- 
cones, which  I partly*  collected  myself,  to  burn  at 
the  village.  It  is  a mere  chance  they  were  not 
taken  there.  And,  in  short,  % we  are  driven  to 
it,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  burn  the  hav-racks  and 
the  mangers  in  the  stable.  When  it  becomes  a 
question  of  life  and  death,  we  must  not  look  too 
closely  at  trifles ; we  shall  be  acting  like  the  nav- 
igators who  cast  their  cargoes  into  the  sea. 

Our  people  had  already  in  part  unfurnished  the 
chalet.  What  we  regret  the  least  is  the  great  cal- 
dron for  making  cheese.  They  havo  left  us  a few 
necessary*  kitchen  utensils;  and  besides,  a hatchet 
all  jagged  at  the  edges,  and  a saw  which  will  hard- 
ly cut.  We  have  each  of  us  a pocket-knife.  Al- 
though our  housekeeping  articles  are  very  incom- 
plete, we  shall  manage  to  get  on  with  these.  Wo 
much  more  regret  the  provisions : ours  are  but 
scanty*.  What  a pity  we  could  only  find  three 
loaves,  of  the  sort  which  are  kept  for  a whole  year 
in  the  mountain,  and  which  are  obliged  at  last  to 
be  chopped  up  with  a hatchet ! We  also  found 
plenty*  of  salt,  a small  quantity  of  ground  coffee,  I 
five  bottles  of  old  white  wine,  a little  oil,  and  a J 
small  stock  of  pork  lard. 

We  have  only  one  bed,  but  we  sleep  at  our  ease. 
According  to  our  mountain  custom,  it  is  big  enough 
to  hold  five  or  six  persons.  It  stands  in  the  corner 
of  our  only  living-room,  which  is  also  the  kitchen 
and  the  cheese-factory.  Only*  one  blanket  has  been 
left  us ; if  it  is  not  enough,  we  must  make  use  of 
hay*  and  straw.  “I  only  wish,”  I said,  “that  I 
could  do  as  the  marmots  do — go  to  sleep  and  re- 
main torpid  until  the  return  of  spring.” 

November  26. — While  examining  the  state  of  our 
furniture  and  our  provisions,  I have  searched  into 
every*  corner,  to  see  if  I could  not  find  some  books. 

I knew  that  my  father  never  went  up  to  the  chalet 
without  taking  with  him  a Bible  and  several  re- 
ligious books,  which  he  read  to  liia  workmen  on 
Sunday**,  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  public  serv- 
ice which  they  attend  in  the  village.  But,  appar- 
ently*, he  had  sent  his  little  library  away. 

We  much  regretted,  in  our  solitary  prison,  not 
having  this  means  of  sustaining  and  consoling  our- 
selves during  our  long  watches.  To-day*,  having 
noticed,  behind  the  old  oak  wardrobe,  a plank 
which  somebody  had  stuck  there  out  of  the  way,  I 
pulled  it  out,  thinking  that  it  might  serve  some 
useful  purpose.  With  it  there  fell  down  an  old 
dusty*  book,  which  must  have  been  lost  and  for- 
gotten for  several  years.  It  was  a Bible. 

November  27. — Continually  snowing ! It  is  raro 
to  see  so  great  a quantity  fall  even  at  this  season, 
and  on  the  mountains.  In  spite  of  that,  I can  not 
get  over  my*  surprise  at  my  father’s  not  coming  te 
our  assistance,  nor  can  I help  expressing  it.  Hith- 
erto my*  grandfather  has  not  allowed  me  te  per- 
ceive his  uneasiness ; our  conversation  to-day  has 
shown  that  he  is  not  less  alarmed  than  myself. 

“In  fact,”  I said,  “this  immense  fall  of  snow 
did  not  come  all  at  once.  On  the  first,  the  second, 
and  even  the  third  day  of  our  captivity,  they  might, 
one  would  think,  have  cleared  a path  up  to  the 


i certain,”  said  my*  grandfather,  “that 
has  done  all  he  could ; but  perhaps  lie 
; get  our  friends  and  neighbors  to  share 
and  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  rescue  us 
issistance.” 


linlicvft  that,  if  it  had 
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be  less  humane  than  the  persons  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  newspapers,  who  make  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, often  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to  save  some 
unfortunate  fellow-creature  who  is  buried  in  a mine, 
in  digging  a well,  or  under  a vault  which  has  fall- 
en in  ?” 

“ I grant,  my  dear  Louis,  that  our  position  is 
very  sad;  but,  after  all,  they  know  that  we  are 
under  shelter,  and  have  some  provisions.” 
i We  went  on  for  some  time  in  this  strain.  When 
jny  grandfather  was  silent,  I took  his  hands  in 
mine,  and  said : 

i “ Hide  nothing  from  me,  I entreat  you.  Tell 
me,  are  you  not  quite  as  uneasy  as  I am  ? Speak 
frankly.  I am  able  to  bow  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God;  I therefore  deserve  your  con- 
fidence. Acquaint  me  with  your  suppositions, 
and  do  not  let  me  torment  myself  with  my  own 
alone.  I had  rather  look  misfortune  full  in  the 
face,  and  know  what  you  really  think.” 

“ Well,  my  poor  boy,  I can  not  deny  that  I fear 
some  accident  has  happened  to  your  father.  Now 
it  has  come  to  this,  I had  better  tell  you  so  at 
once.  But,  in  short,  I hardlj'  know  what  to  think 
of  it;  because,  in  default  of  him,  other  persons 
ought  to  have  borne  us  in  mind.” 

At  this,  I could  restrain  my  tears  and  sobs  no 
longer.  My  grandfather  allowed  me  to  give  way 
to  my  grief.  The  fire  went  out  as  we  sat  before  it. 
We  remained  there  in  the  dark  till  it  was  quite 
late.  My  grandfather  kept  one  of  my  hands  in 
his,  pressing  it  from  time  to  time. 

“ I have  told  you  my  fears,”  he  said,  at  last ; 
“but  do  not  forget  that  I still  have  hopes.  We 
can  not  tell  what  unforeseen  cause  may  have  pre- 
vented their  coming.  All  may  yet  turn  out  well. 
Put  your  trust  in  Providence.” 

December  1. — I can  not  conquer  the  terror  which 
seizes  me  as  I write  this  date.  If  some  of  the  No- 
vember days  appeared  so  long  and  wearisome, 
what  will  they  bo  this  month  ? At  least  it  would 
be  bearable  if  we  were  sure  this  were  the  last  of 
our  captivity.  But  I no  longer  dare  fix  an}-  term 
to  it.  The  snow  is  heaped  up  to  such  a height  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  take  the  whole  summer  long 
to  melt  it.  It  is  now  on  a level  with  the  roof  ;*and 
if  I did  not  get  up  every  day  to  clear  the  chimney, 
we  should  soon  be  unable  to  open  the  trap  or  to 
light  a fire. 

It  vexes  me  that  my  grandfather  can  not  some- 
times step  out  of  this  confined  vault  into  the  open 
air.  I asked  him  this  morning  what  he  longed  for 
the  most,  and  he  said,  “A  ray  of  sunshine.  Nev- 
ertheless," he  added,  “our  lot  is  much  less  wretch- 
ed than  that  of  very  many  prisoners,  a number  of 
whom  have  not  deserved  imprisonment  any  more 
than  we  have.  We  enjo£  a certain  amount  of 
liberty  in  our  seclusion,  and  we  find  subjects  of 
amusement  which  are  not  attainable  inside  the 
four  walls  of  a dungeon ; we  are  not  visited  every 
day  by  a suspicious  or  cruel  or  even  an  indifferent 
jailer.  The  evils  which  we  suffer  from  the  hand 
of  God  have  never  the  bitterness  of  those  which  we 
believe  we  may  attribute  to  the  injustice  of  men; 
and  lastly,  my  boy,  we  are  not  in  solitary  confine- 
ment; and,  if  your  presence  here  causes  me  to  feel 
regret  for  your  sake,  which  I make  no  attempt  to 
conceal,  it  also  sustains  me,  and  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  my  existence.  I do  not  think  you  are 
very  dissatisfied  with  your  companion  ; every  thing 
about  us,  even  up  to  Blanchette,  is  some  alleviation 
to  our  captivity,  and  I assure  you  it  is  not  merely 
for  her  milk’s  sake  that  I feel  attached  to  her.” 

These  last  words  set  me  thinking,  and  I proposed 
to  let  the  poor  creature  live  more  in  our  company. 
“ She  is  uncomfortable  all  alone  in  the  stable,”  I 
said ; “ she  bleats  frequently,  and  that  may  do  her 
harm,  and  us  also.  What  is  there  to  hinder  us 
from  letting  her  have  a corner  here?  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all  of'us.  She  will  be  much 
obliged  to  us  for  the  honor  we  do  her.”  I nailed 
a little  manger  against  the  wall,  in  the  corner 
Ivhere  she  would  be  the  least  in  our  way,  fixing  it 
firmly  with  a couple  of  stakes;  and,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  introduced  Blanchette  into  our  sitting- 
room. 

How  delighted  she  is  at  the  change ! She  does 
nothing  but  thank  us,  in  her  way.  If  it  went  on 
so,  she  would  become  fatiguing ; but  when  she  is 
accustomed  to  her  novel  position  she  will  be  qui- 
eter. At  this  very  moment,  while  I am  commit- 
ting these  details  to  paper,  she  is  lying  on  some 
fresh  litter,  chewing  the  cud  peaceably,  and  gazing 
at  me  so  contentedly  that  she  seems  to  guess  I am 
writing  her  history.  Hitherto,  she  has  wanted  for 
nothing,  -and  at  least  there  is  one  happy  being  in- 
side the  chalet. 

December  3. — The  sunshine  to-day  attracted  me 
out  on  the  roof.  Cold  dry  weather  has  succeeded 
to  the  continued  snow-storms.  How  my  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  the  great  white  expanse,  and  how  beau- 
tiful the  forest  looked  ! I hardly  dared  mention 
to  grandfather  the  delight  it  gave  me ; but  it  sug- 
gested that  I might  dig  away  the  snow  in  front  of 
the  door,  and  make  a sloping  path  upward  from  it 
to  the  surface  of  the  snow-drift.  I have  already 
set  to  work,  and  my  grandfather  will  soon  enjoy 
what  he. has  long  been  wishing  for,  a ray  of  sun- 
shine. 

December  4. — My  task  progresses ; I labor  at  it 
OB  long  as  my  grandfather  will  allow.  The  idea 
iad  struck  him  before  it  occurred  to  me,  and  I have 
scolded  him  for  not  communicating  it.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  exertion  and  the  moisture  to  my 
feet  might  do  me  harm. 

December  5. — We  can  step  out  of  our  house ; the 
path  is  made ; I have  had  the  pleasure  of  leading 
my  grandfather  along  it,  supporting  him  on  one 
side.  We  remained  several  minutes  at  the  end  of 
our  avenue,  which  is  not  long ; but  the  day  was 
gloomy,  and  it  made  us  very  sad  to  see  the  black 
forest,  the  cloudy  sky,  and  the  snow  surrounding 
us  with  the  silence  of  death.  We  beheld  only  one 
living  creature — a bird  of  prey — which  passed  at  a 
distance  with  a hoarse  scream.  It  flew  down  to- 
ward the  valley  in  the  direction  of  our  village. 
The  pagans  would  have  derived  some  omen  from 
it,  but  we  have  no  such  RtiOerritition.  ,-)  k , . 

, December  9. — What  a ureAdiul  ftity'f  I Lad  yet 


to  learn  what  a hurricane  up  in  the  mountains  was 
like.  I can  hardly  describe  what  passed  out  of 
doors.  We  heard  a frightful  roarinr.  When  we 
tried  to  open  the  door  ajar,  the  chalet  was  filled 
with  a whirlwind  of  snow;  the  wind  rushed  in 
with  such  fury  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  clos- 
ing the  door  again.  We  were  obliged  to  drop  the 
trap  of  the  chimney ; and,  besides,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  light  a fire,  because  the  smoke  was  con- 
tinually driven  down  again.  We  ate  our  milk 
without  boiling  it.  My  grandfather  keeps  up  my 
courage  by  liis  calm  behavior,  as  well  as  by  his 
grave  and  pious  words.  At  the  time  when  one 
would  say  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  hanging 
over  us,  he  speaks  to  me  of  His  compassion  and 
His  mercy.  On  trying  a second  time  to  open  the 
door,  we  found  that  a mass  of  snow  had  fallen  back 
upon  it,  so  that  we  are  completely  imprisoned,  as 
before.  What  I most  regret  is  my  window ; it  is 
drifted  up  again.  Decidedly,  as  soon  as  the  weath- 
er permits,  I will  make  a fresh  attempt  to  regain  a 
little  light  and  liberty. 

December  11. — The  cold  is  much  sharper.  Al- 
though we  are  buried  under  the  snow,  which  per- 
haps prevents  our  hearing  the  storm,  the  frost 
strikes  to  our  very  bones.  My  grandfather  says 
that,  to  be  felt  so  keenly  inside  the  chalet,  the  cold 
must  be  extremely  intense.  He  supposes  that  the 
wind  has  changed  to  the  north. 

December  13. — I was  milking  the  goat,  while  my 
grandfather  lighted  the  fire.  Suddenly  she  pricked 
up  her  ears,  as  if  she  heard  some  extraordinary 
noise.  She  trembled  violently  from  head  to  foot. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Blanchette  ?”  I asked,  ca- 
ressing her.  I could  now  hear  the  noises;  they 
were  low  and  distant  howlings,  which  gradually 
grew  louder  and  louder.  We  then  heard  huudreds 
of  feet  pattering  on  the  crisp  snow  overhead ; we 
heard  a rush  of  animals,  a fierce  struggle  above  us, 
mingled  with  horrid  cries  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold. 

“What  is  that ?"  I asked,  though  I knew  what 
it  must  be,  without  asking. 

“ Hush ! The  wolves ! ” said  my  grandfather  in 
a whisper,  blowing  out  the  light  and  extinguishing 
the  fire.  “Keep  Blanchette  quiet;  take  her  in 
your  arms,  and  give  her  a little  salt  to  lick,  to 
keep  her  from  bleating.” 

[to  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

POLITICAL. 

VIEWS  OP  COLONEL,  ORR  ON  DISUNION. 

We  learn  from  the  Greenville  (South  Carolina)  Patriot 
that  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  Colonels  Orr  and  Ashmore 
addressed  the  citizens  of  the  district  in  the  Court-house. 
Colonel  Orr  had  no  hope  of  the  defeat  of  Lincoln,  but 
would  counsel  no  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
South  Carolina  should  not  withdraw  alone,  lie  differed 
from  others  in  the  opinion  that  our  Legislature  should  call 
for  a Convention  of  the  people  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  Lincoln  was  elected,  lie  thought  it  would  he  wiser 
and  more  prudent  that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed 
to  go  to  and  consult  with  the  other  Southern  States,  and 
ascertain  the  course  they  intended  to  pursue  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  there  might  be  a concert  of  action. 

South  Carolina  has  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  a 
Commissioner  to  a Bister  Southern  State  when  her  soil  was 
invaded,  and  the  result  of  that  experiment  does  not  afford 
much  encouragement  to  repeat  it.  At  this  crisis,  however, 
although  each  State  must  in  her  sovereign  capacity  decide 
upon  her  own  course  of  action,  yet  it  will  be  doubtless 
thought  advisable  to  secure  in  some  way  a»  much  concert 
of  action  as  practicable. 

GOVERNOR  MOORE  IS  FOR  A SOUTHERN  CON- 
FERENCE. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  contains  a long  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Moore,  in  reply  to  a note  sent  him  by  a number  of 
prominent  citizens,  requesting  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
policy  for  the  South  to  pursue  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  letter  of  the  Governor  is  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue,  but  closes  with 
the  following  direct  reply  to  the  interrogatory: 

It  is  asked,  if  Lincoln  be  elected  President  what  should 
the  South  do  ? To  this  I answer,  that  I do  not  regard  it 
as  wise  or  prudent  to  commit  myself,  either  as  a citizen  or 
a magistrate,  to  any  extreme  measure.  But  speaking  for 
myself,  and  for  myself  alone,  I am  free  to  say  that  the 
success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  justify  the  Southern  States 
in  withdrawing  from  the  Union.  But  1 do  not  advise,  or 
bind  myself  personally  or  officially,  to  this  particular 
course.  I think  the  Southern  States  should  meet  in  con- 
ference, as  some  means  may  be  devised  to  save  us  from  the 
disunion  that  all  deprecate,  and  none  would  lament  more 
sincerely  than  myself.  Although  surrounded  by  gloom 
and  danger  I am  not  without  hope  that  we  shall  yet  weath- 
er the  storm. 

ALEC  STEPHENS  EXPECTS  CIVIL  WAR. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  writes:  “Present  appearances, 
however,  will  not  cause  me  to  relax  in  the  least  my  en- 
deavors to  arrest  the  evils  if  possible.  Should  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge get  the  entire  South,  and  Mr.  Iancoln  the  entire 
North,  I fear  that  no  earthly  power  can  prevent  civil  war. 
Still,  if  those  whose  folly  or  wickedness  brought  it  about 
Bhould  not  be  sustained  nt  the  South  by  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  their  secession  movements,  they  may  pause  be- 
fore pushing  projects  to  extremes.  My  health  has  greatly 
improved.  Douglas  is  to  be  in  Georgia  on  the  2ttth  inst. 
We  will  keep  the  flag  afloat,  even  though  he  does  not  get  a 
single  electoral  vote.  Should  the  Government  survive,  the 
principles  will  live." 

SECESSION  UNPOPULAR  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin  of  the  25th  talks 
plainly  of  the  Secessionists.  It  says  : 

“What  have  the  Secessionists  done  for  the  South? 
Can  any  body  tell  ? What  have  they  done  for  her  except 
to  foment  agitation,  to  make  politics  a trade,  and  to  call 
off  attention  from  measures  of  industrial  development 
which  would  make  her  really  independent  ? We  appeal 
to  every  honest,  intelligent  man  to  say  whether  the  Union 
men  of  the  South  have  not  always  been  the  persistent  and 
indefatigable  advocates  of  the  development  of  her  re- 
sources, of  internal  improvements,  of  all  those  measures 
whoso  tendency  is  to  place  the  South  upon  high,  inde- 
pendent, and  impregnable  ground.  They  have  advo- 
cated, with  exhaustive  toil  and  unflagging  perseverance, 
those  economic  instrumentalities  that  never  fail  to  make  a 
people  strong  nnd  rich,  and  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
their  own  liberties,  and  to  repel  all  attacks,  come  from 
what  quarter  soever  they  may.  What  support  have  they 
had  from  the  great  body  of  Southern  sectionalists  in  this 
great  work? 

“What  have  the  latter  been  about  all  the  while? 
Why,  trading  in  politics,  abusing  the  North,  republish- 
ing Abolition  insults  and  slang,  saving  the  South  by  pass- 
ing frothy,  truculent,  and  cheap  resolutions ; threatening 
secession  and  disunion,  nnd  at  the  same  time  Fending 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  North  to  enrich  and  build  it  up. 
This  is  what  they  have  been  doing,  and  every  honest  man 
knows  it.  The  advocates  of  Southern  independence,  pro?- 
peritv,  and  wealth  have  not  only  had  no  support  worth 
speaking  of  from  the  sectionalistF,  but  they  have  not  un- 
frequcntly  encountered  their  opposition.  The  sectional- 
ists  have' often  ridiculed  the  efforts  of  the  industrials  of 


the  South  to  make  her  really  independent  of  the  North. 
The  former  have  been  saving  the  South  by  cheap  resolu- 
tions and  windy  speeches  ever  since  we  can  remember. 
Their  re  ol-t  < )•  ve  been  written  upon  Northern  paper, 
with  Noriueru  in k.  and  pens;  the  resolutionists  have  worn 
Northern  clothes,  have  sat  upon  Northern  chairs,  and,  in 
a word,  have  been  giving  the  North  the  very  kind  of  aid 
and  comfort  which  it  most  desires,  while  fulminating 
wordy  resolves  against  it  which  have  only  excited  con- 
tempt. The  people  are  now  asked  to  indorse  and  con- 
tinue this  same  old  ding-dong,  slam-banging,  slam- 
whanging  method  of  1 saving  the  South,’  by  voting  for 
the  party  that  has  been  really  making  the  South  com- 
paratively poor,  an3  keeping  her  hack  in  her  career  of 
industrial  development,  moral  power,  and  political  influ- 
ence." 

MR.  EVERETT  NOT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  EQUALITY 
OF  THE  RACKS. 

Mr.  M‘Craw,  one  of  the  Union  electors  in  Alabama,  with- 
drew from  that  ticket  and  went  over  to  Mr.  Breckinridge 
because  he  inferred,  from  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  that  Mr.  Evert tt  was  in  favor  of  the  equality 
of  the  races,  since  his  sons  once  went  to  a school  of  which  a 
colored  boy  was  a member.  This  correspondence  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Everett  by  n gentleman  of  Montgomery,  and 
he  telegraphed  back  immediately  as  follows : 

Boston,  Oct.  20,  1800.  —There  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  the  charges  of  Judge  Rice,  or  the  Inferences  of 
Mr..M‘Craw.  Edward  Everett. 

NEW  LINK-OF-BATTLK  STEAMERS. 

The  hoard  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  convert- 
ing our  sailing  vessels  of  war  into  steamers,  have  recom- 
mended thatthe Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Sorth  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Virginia , and  Jieio  York,  all  line-of-battle  ships,  be 
altered  into  steamers  of  the  first  class.  The  expense  will, 
it  is  estimated,  amount  to  $3,064,000. 

DEATH  OF  GRIZZLY  ADAMS. 

The  telegraph  lias  announced  the  mere  fact  that  James 
C.  Adams,  better  known  as  “Old  Adams,”  or  “Grizzly 
Adams,"  is  dead.  Born  in  the  very  eastern  woods  of 
Maine,  brought  forth  in  a forest  where  not  even  a hut  was 
ready  to  shelter  him,  he  passed  nnturally  through  a rough 
youth  into  a wilder  and  more  uncivilized  manhood.  In 
1848,  he  being  then  forty-three  years  old,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  there  ten  years  hunted  among  the  mountains 
of  that  coast.  His  tastes  led  him  to  cultivate  the  society 
of  bears,  which  he  did  at  great  personal  risk,  but  with  re- 
markable success,  using  them  as  pack-horses  by  day,  ns 
blankets  by  night,  as  companions  at  all  times.  Taking  a 
collection  of  them,  he  came  to  the  East,  arriving  in  this 
city  last  spring.  His  menagerie  was  stationed  for  romo 
time  on  Thirteenth  Street,  and  few  of  our  city  readers 
have  not  seen  the  strange  old  man  taking  a morning  air- 
ing with  a bear  or  two,  accompanied  by  a limited  but  noisy 
band,  composed  of  a bass  drum  and  a piccolo  flute.  He 
had  frequent  personal  encounters  with  his  bears,  and  after 
a time  people  began  to  feel  a want  of  something  in  their 
daily  paper  if  the  chronicle  narrated  not  how  Old  Adams 
had  lost  a leg,  an  arm,  or  part  of  his  head  on  the  day  be- 
fore, through  the  petulence  of  his  chief  grizzly.  The  gray- 
bearded,  sharp-eyed,  rough  old  hunter  finally,  however, 
succumbed  to  his  destiny.  He  could  conquer  the  passing 
obstinacy  or  ugliness  of  his  animals,  but  the  strife  left  its 
marks,  and  repeated  attacks  of  bear  were  at  last  too  much 
for  him.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  spent  the 
closing  hours  of  his  pilgrimnge  in  the  quiet  repose  of  a civ- 
ilized country  home,  dying  with  his  friends. 

DISASTER  AT  SKA. 

We  read  in  the  Boston  Journal:  “A  Gloucester  cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  intelligence  has  been  received 
at  that  port  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  mackerel  catchers 
which  left  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  last  month  with  a full 
fare.  When  just  outside  of  Cape  Canso,  during  the  night, 
in  a thick  fog,  she  was  run  down  by  a steamer,  carrying 
away  her  bowsprit  and  foremast,  and  staving  in  her  bows. 
What  damage  the  steamer  sustained  is  not  known,  as  she 
passed  on  without  offering  any  assistance  to  tlic  schooner. 
The  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  northward,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  roucli  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  and,  after 
drifting  about  for  two  days,  headed  for  the  Western  Isl- 
ands, but  had  proceeded  but  twenty-four  hours  when  she 
became  water-logged  and  unmanageable.  Seven  of  tlie 
crew  were  washed  overboard  by  the  sea,  and  the  remain- 
ing nine  took  to  the  I oat.  They  were  in  the  boat  two 
days  when  it  capsized,  and  before  they  could  get  her 
righted  two  men  were  devoured  by  sharks.  By  this  mis- 
fortune they  lost  all  their  provisions,  water,  and  oars.  In 
this  condition  they  floated  about  for  four  days,  during 
which  time  two  men  died  from  exhaustion.  One  of  the 
bodies  was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  other  was  kept  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  which  was  consuming  them;  but  just 
as  they  were  about  to  partake  of  this  horrid  meal,  a sail 
hove  in  sight,  which  rapidly  neared  and  rescued  them 
more  dead  than  alive. 

“The  vessel  which  rescued  them  was  a Portuguese. 
She  carried  them  to  St.  Domingo,  where  they  were  kindly 
treated  nnd  sent  home  by  the  American  Consul.  The 
name  of  the  schooner  is  not  given,  neither  the  names  of 
the  captain  nor  crew.  The  steamer  was  probably  one  out- 
ward bound,  as  no  intelligence  of  such  a collision  has  been 
received  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

. PERSONAL. 

Mrs.  Douglas  is  accompanying  her  husband  on  his 
Southern  tour.  On  her  way  to  Memphis  some  disrespect- 
ful pickpocket  relieved  her  of  a valuable  gold  watch. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

A WIFE  FOR  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

A Gotha  newspaper  supposes  that  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Mtiningeu,  just  turned  seventeen,  is  the 
destined  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Queen  and  Court  have  arrived  at  Windsor  from  Ger- 
many. The  Queen  lias  recovered  from  her  indisposition. 

THE  GRACE  DARLING  FAMILY  AGAIN. 

The  Grace  Darling  family  have  again  performed  a hu- 
mane act.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  8th  ult.,  the 
sloop  Trio,  Anderson,  of  Arbroath  (coal),  for  Leith,  left 
Shields  with  a fair  wind,  nnd  was  overtaken  by  the  gale  on 
Wednesday  morning  off  North  Sunderland ; got  ns  far  aB 
Skate  Roads,  when  they  let  go  both  anchors,  which,  during 
a perfect  hurricane,  were  snapped,  and  the  vessel  drifted  on 
the  Longstone  Rock,  where  the  Forfarshire  was  lost  The 
master  and  crew  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  from  the 
ship,  and  after  being  twelve  hours  on  the  rock  were  picked 
off  by  the  father,  a brother,  and  two  nephews,  of  that  hero- 
ine Grace  Darling — the  lather  now  being  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  fifty  of  which  he  has  been  in  the  Light-house 
service— and  after  being  kindly  treated  by  them  they  were 
landed  next  day  at  North  Sunderland,  whence  they  were 
forwarded  to  Arbroath  by  the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen’s  So- 
ciety. 

THE  “GREAT  EASTERN”  LAID  UP. 

The  London  Times  of  the  13th  inst.  says:  “The  Great 
Eastern  is  now  left  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Davies,  the 
officer  of  the  decks,  who  lias  made  a wonderful  revolution 
in  the  appearance  of  the  ship,  and  that,  too,  with  but  half 
a dozen  men,  as  she  is  now  very  nearly  all  repainted.  Cap- 
tain John  Vine  Hall,  Mr.  Bold,  managing  director,  and 
Mr.  M’Lennan,  the  chief  engineer,  have  been  paid  off.  It 
is  contemplated,  we  believe,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
month,  to  shut  up  the  ship  altogether,  and  pay  off  all 
hands.  This  would  be  but  bad  economy,  as,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  damage  to  the  machinery  from  having  no  one  to  at- 
tend to  it,  the  dampness  of  the  climate  at  Milford  Haven 
will  effectually  rot  all  the  splendid  hangings  of  the  saloon 
unless  fires  be  from  time  to  time  burned  in  them.  The 
sum  required  for  the  new  decks  and  alterations  in  the  bear- 
ings of  the  screw-shaft  will  cost  about  •£!(), 000  in  them- 
selves, besides  the  cost  of  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
ship  will  remain  in  her  present  position  for  some  months, 
as  after  Sunday  next  the  spring  tides  wijl  not  again  be 
sufficiently  high  until  Christmas  to  float  her.  She  is  now 


placed  in  a perfectly  sheltered  position  from  the  only  wind 
that  could  blow  her  off  the  gridiron  even  if  she  was  afloat.” 

FRANCE. 

TROUBLE  WITH  THE  CLERGY. 

The  Pope’s  Nuncio  has  left  Paris,  and  is  not  expected  to 
return.  The  priesthood  throughout  France  are  savage  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  invasion  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
Holy  Father. 

The  London  Times  correspondent  says:  “Seldom  lias 
the  spirit  of  hostility  been  so  general  in  the  Church  of 
France,  and  never  has  it  been  more  boldly  displayed. 
Pastorals,  circulars,  allocutions,  and  sermons  denounce, 
and  all  but  implore,  Divine  vengeance  on  the  invaders  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  by  implication  on  the  Emperor. 
The  whole  prelacy  is  aroused  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other." 

THE  ROYAL  CONGRESS  AT  WARSAW. 

The  sovereigns  were  to  meet  at  Warsaw  on  20th  ult.  It 
was  reported  that  Prussia  will  demand  of  Austria,  as  the 
price  of  her  support  in  Europe,  that  Austria  should  help  in 
reviving,  at  no  distant  day,  the  question  of  the  Danish 
Duchies.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Napoleon  will 
participate  in  the  deliberations. 

ITALY. 

GARIBALDI  TO  RETIRE. 

The  people  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  to  Piedmont.  As  soon  as  the  annexa- 
tion of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Sardinia  is  proclaimed,  Gari- 
baldi will  resign  his  political  authority  and  assume  the  title 
nnd  functions  of  commander-in-cliief  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  Southern  Italy.  He  will  exclusively  occupy  him- 
self in  preparing  for  war  next  spring,  and  will  make  an 
appeal  to  all  Europe  for  volunteers. 

TIIE  OCCUPATION  OF  NAPLES. 

Fourteen  thousand  Piedmontese  troops  had  already 
reached  Naples  by  sea.  After  Victor  Emanuel  reviews 
them  they  will  march  to  Caserta  to  be  joined  by  those  en- 
tering by  the  Roman  frontier.  Victor  Emanuel  had  not 
reached  Naples  at  latest  dates.  The  Turin  Gazette  says 
Prussia  has  simply  made  some  remarks  against  the  entry 
of  Sardinian  troops  into  Naples.  The  Russian  Embassador 
at  Turin  has  been  recalled,  and  the  Sardinian  Embassador 
at  SL  Petersburg  has  received  his  passports. 

TROUBLES  AT  NAPLES. 

Mazzini  having  refused  to  leave  Naples,  the  Pro-Dic- 
tator prohibited  political  clubs  and  meetings.  The  Pro- 
Dictator  has  also  forbidden  Louis  Blanc  to  open  national 
workshops. 

A telegram  dated  Naples,  October  13,  says  : “ Yester- 
day, in  consequence  of  the  resignations  tendered  by  the 
Pro-Dictator  Pallavieini  and  his  Ministers,  the  National 
Guard  wen,t  to  Garibaldi  and  represented  to  him  thnt  dis- 
turbances were  imminent  The  Dictator  ordered  them  to 
fire  on  any  person  shouting  in  favor  of  a republic.  The 
patrols  which  were  afterward  sent  through  the  streets 
were  saluted  with  shouts  of  ‘Down  with  Mazzini !’  ‘ Down 
with  Crisp!  I’ 

“The  Dictator  has  published  a proclamation,  in  which, 
after  announcing  the  approaching  arrival  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel, he  says : 1 Let  us  be  ready  to  receive  the  man  whom 
Providence  lias  sent  us.  There  will  be  no  more  discord. 
Let  United  Italy  and  King  Victor  Emanuel,  the  Galantu- 
omo,  be  the  perpetual  symbols  of  our  regeneration.’ 

“ A circular  of  the  Ministry,  expressing  the  same  feel- 
ing, lias  also  been  published.*’ 

ROMAN  AFFAIRS. 

A telegram  dated  Rome,  October  11,  says : “ General 
Guyon  has  sent  three  regiments  to  reoccupy  Viterbo  and 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

“ Lamorieiere  and  General  Schmidt  are  expected  here. 

“ Beeddievre  lias  been  appointed  colonel.'  Cordova  has 
been  summoned  to  Gaeta. 

“ The  Pope  has  issued  a proclamation  ordering  an  In- 
quiry concerning  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Sardinians, 
whom  the  Papal  Government  accuses  the  latter  of  having 
plundered. 

“ The  report  is  current  that  Russia  lias  sent  consider- 
able gifts  to  the  Pope. 

“ The  movement  of  the  French  upon  Viterbo  and  othor 
places  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  inhabitants.  Petitions  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Napoleon  on  the  subject  were  being  most  numer- 
ously signed  at  various  places. 

“ It  is  reiterated  that  Austrian  troops  were  largely  con- 
centrated on  the  frontier;  and  there  was  an  unconfirmed 
rumor  that  four  thousand  Austrians  from  Mantua  had 
crossed  the  Po.” 

SPAIN. 

THE  ATTEMPTED  MURDER  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

Judicial  proceedings  had  been  commenced  against  Rod- 
rique  Servia,  the  man  who  fired  at  the  Quaen  of  Spain. 
He  has  confessed,  nnd  says  he  was  employed  by  Hernore 
Prade,  a deputy  of  the  Cortes  Alii 

ESCAPE  OF  IION.  W.  PRESTON. 

The  Louisville  Journal  gives  the  following  particulars 
of  the  narrow  escape  of  Hon.  William  Preston  and  family, 
to  which  the  telegraph  has  already  alluded : “ On  the  2d 
ult.  he  sailed  with  his  family  from  Marseilles  in  a Spanish 
vessel,  on  his  route  for  Madrid.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  vessel  struck  a rock,  nnd  all  the  passengers 
were  in  imminent  peril.  Colonel  Preston  placed  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  in  one  boat,  three  daughters  in  an- 
other, and  embarked  himself  and  his  son  in  a third.  The 
ladies  were  all  landed  in  safety,  but  the  boat  in  which  the 
Colonel  nnd  his  son  were  was  stranded  on  a rocky  shore; 
the  young  gentleman  was  thrown  out,  hut  was  rescued  by 
the  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  on  the  beach.  The 
Colonel  himself  was  drawn  back  three  or  four  times  by 
the  receding  waves  and  undertow,  and  though  eventually 
lie  was  saved  by  the  desperate  exertions  of  Maltese  and 
Catalan  boatmen,  he  was  in  an  apparently  lifeless  condi- 
tion. Restoratives  were  efficiently  administered,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  Btate  tlmt  at  last  advices  the  Colonel  and 
all  his  family  were  entirely  recovered  and  had  gone  back 
to  Marseilles." 

CHINA. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  accounts  from  China  state  that  the  Allies  reached 
the  Pei-lio  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  established  camps. 
On  the  12th  they  had  a fight  with  the  Chinese,  when  the 
latter  fled  in  disorder.  The  attack  on  the  Taku  forts, 
where  the  Britisli  naval  forces  suffered  so  disastrously  last 
year,  was  to  be  made  on  the  15th.  The  rebels  attacked 
Shanghai  on  the  ISth,  but  were  repulsed. 

AFRICA. 

HUMAN  SACRIFICES  AT  DAHOMEY. 

The  human  sacrifices  at  Dahomey  far  exceeded  the  num- 
ber reported.  The  victims  were  reckoned  by  thousands. 

MEXICO. 

PROGRESS  OF  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  details  of  news  from  the  capital  of  Mexico  to  the 
17th,  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  21st  ult.  The  city  of 
Guadalajara  had  fallen,  after  a nearly  three  weeks'  siege, 
during  which  the  citizens  suffered  every  kind  of  hardship 
and  privation.  The  capture  of  this  city  is  very  important 
for  the  Juarez  party,  and  may  determine  the  fate  of  the 
capital  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected  otherwise, 
more  especially  if  the  victorious  Ortega  should  cut  off  Mar- 
quez, who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Guadalajara  with  a 
force  which  Miramon  could  badly  spare,  nnd  certainly  couid 
not  afford  to  lose.  The  most  important  item  from  the  capi- 
tal is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mathews,  the  British  Chargd,  had 
been  ordered  by  his  government  to  demand  his  passports. 
The  reasons  alleged  for  this  step  amount,  in  fact,  to  a dec- 
laration thnt  Mexico  is  in  too  demoralized  and  semi-barbar- 
ous a condition  to  merit  any  respect  or  attention  from  any 
foreign  power.  The  papers  publish  statements  of  barbarous 
and  inhuman  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Miramon,  worthy  only 
of  a Tiberius  or  aif|injtjrkw^>imd  which  might  well  justify 
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ROMANCE. 


A.  LIFE’ 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

There  is  no  denying  it,  I have  led  a life  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  happiness.  The  white 
squares  in  the  checker  ot  my  existence  have 
certainly  equaled  the  black  ones,  and  it  is  not 
every  man  can  say  as  much.  I suspect  I owe  a 
great  share  of  this  enjoyment  to  temperament, 
to  a disposition  not  so  much  remarkable  for  op- 
posing difficulties  as  for  deriving  all  the  possi- 
ble pleasure  from  any  fortunate  conjuncture. 
This  gift  I know  I possess.  I am  not  one  of 
those  strong  natures  which,  by' their  intrinsic 
force,  arc  ever  impressing  their  own  image  on 
the  society  they  live  in.  I am  a weak,  frail, 
yielding  creature  ; but  my  very  pliancy  has 
given  me  many  a partnership  in  emotions 
which,  with  a more  rugged  temperament,  I had 
not  partaken  of.  When  one  has  wept  over  a 
friend’s  misfortunes,  and  awakes  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  no  ill  has  befallen  himself,  he 
feels  as  some  great  millionaire  might  feci  when 
he  has  bestowed  a thousand  pounds  in  charity 
and  yet  knows  he  is  never  the  poorer.  With 
the  proud  consciousness  of  this  fresh  title  to 
men’s  admiration,  he  has  the  secret  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  will  go  clothed  in  purple  as 
before,  and  fare  to-day  as  sumptuously  as  yes- 
terday. Do  not,  most  generous  of  readers, 
call  this  selfishness.  It  is  the  very  reverse.  It 
is  the  grand  culminating  point  of  human  sym- 
pathy. 

I have  a great  deal  more  to  say  about  my- 
self. It  is  a theme  I am  really  fond  of ; but  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  that  you  are  like-minded, 
or  that  this  is  the  fittest  place  for  it.  I return 
to  events. 

It  was  on  a bright,  breezy  morning  of  the  ear- 
ly autumn  that  a heavy  old  German  traveling 
carriage — a wagon  ! — rattled  over  the  uneven 
pavement  of  Kalbbratenstadt,  and  soon  gaining 
one  of  the  long  forest  alleys,  rolled  noiselessly 
over  the  smooth  sward.  Within  sat  an  elderly 
lady  with  a due  allowance  of  air-pushions,  toy 
terriers,  and  guide-books;  in  the  rumble  were 
a man  and  a maid ; and  in  the  cabriolet  in 
front  were  a pale  but  placid  girl,  with  large 
gray  eyes  and  long  lashes,  and  he  who  now 
writes  these  lines  beside  her.  They  who  had 
anly  known  me  a few  months  back  as  a fresh- 
man of  Trinity  would  not  have  recognized  me 
now,  as  I sat  with  a long-peaked  traveling-cap, 
a courier’s  belt  and  bag  at  my  side,  and  the 
opening  promise  of  a small,  furry  mustache  on 
my  upper  lip  ; not  to  say  that  I had  got  up  a 
sort  of  supercilious  air  of  contemptuous  pity  for 
the  foreigner,  which  I had  observed  to  be  much 
in  favor  with  the  English  abroad.  It  cost  me 
dear  to  do  this,  and  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  one  of  the  requirements  of  my 
station  could  have  made  me  assume  it,  for  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  I reveled  in  enjoyment  of 
all  around  mo.  I like  the  soft,  breezy,  balmy 
air,  the  mellow  beech  wood,  the  grassy  turf 
overgrown  with  violets,  the  wild  notes  of  the 
frightened  wood-pigeon,  the  very  tramp-tramp 
of  the  massive  horses,  with  their  scarlet  tassels 
and  their  jingling  bells,  all  pleased  and  inter- 
ested me.  Not  to  speak  of  her  who,  at  my  side, 
felt  a very  child’s  delight  at  every  novelty  of  the 
way. 

“What  would  I have  said  to  any  one  who, 
only  a fortnight  ago,  had  promised  me  such 
happiness  as  this  ?”  said  I to  my  companion,  as 
we  drove  along,  while  the  light  branches  rustled 
pleasantly  over  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  dark- 
ening the  shade  around  us,  or  occasionally  del- 
uging us  with  the  leaves  as  we  passed. 

“ And  are  you,  then,  so  very  happy?’’  asked 
she,  with  a pleasant  smile. 

“Can  you  doubt  it?  or  rather  is  it  that,  as 
the  emotion  does  not  extend  to  yourself,  you  do 
doubt  it  ?” 

“Oh,  as  for  me,”  cried  she,  joyfully,  “it  is 
very  different.  I have  never  traveled  till  now 
— seen  nothing,  actually  nothing.  The  veriest 
commonplaces  of  the  Toad,  the  peasants’  cos- 
tumes, their  wayside  cottages,  the  little  shrines 
they  kneel  at,  are  all  objects  of  picturesque  in- 
terest to  me,  and  I am  ready  to  exclaim  at  each 
moment,  “ Oh ! why  can  not  wo  stop  here  ? 
shall  we  ever  see  any  thing  so  beautiful  again 
as  this?” 

“ Ami  hearing  you  talk  thus,  you  can  ask  me 
am  I so  very  happy!”  said  I,  reproachfully. 

“What  I meant  was,  is  it  not  stupid  to  have 
no  companion  of  your  own  turn  of  mind,  none 
with  whom  you  could  talk  without  condescend- 
ing to  a tone  beneath  you,  just  as  certain  stories 
are  reduced  to  -words  of  one  syllable  for  little 
children?” 

“Mademoiselle  is  given  to  sarcasm,  I see/’ 
said  I,  half  peevishly. 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  she,  blushing 
slightly.  “It  was  in  perfect  good  faith.  I 
wished  you  a more  suitable  companion.  In- 
deed, after  what  I had  heard  from  his  excellency 
about  you,  I was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  my 
own  insufficiency.” 

“ And  pray  what  did  he  say  of  me?”  asked  I, 
in  a flutter  of  delight. 

“Are  you  very  fond  of  flattery  ?” 

“Immensely !” 

“ Is  it  not  possible  that  praise  of  you  could  be 
so  exaggerated  as  to  make  you  feel  ashamed?” 

“I  should  say,  perfectly  impossible;  that  is, 
to  a mind  regulated  as  mine  over-elation  could 
never  happen.  Tell  me,  therefore,  what  he 
” n. -r u. . 


“I  can’t  remember  one 


marked  how  few  men  in  the  career— I conclude 
he  meant  diplomacy — could  compare  with  you; 
that  you  had  such  just  views  about  the  state  of 
Europe,  such  an  accurate  appreciation  of  public 
men.  I can’t  say  how  many  opportunities  you 
mustn’t  have  had,  and  what  valuable  uses  you 
have  not  put  them  to.  In  a word,  I felt  that  I 
was  about  to  travel  with  a great  statesman  and 
a consummate  man  of  the  world,  and  was  terri- 
fied accordingly.” 

“ And  now  that  the  delusion  is  dispelled,  how 
do  you  feel  ?” 

“But  is  it  dispelled?  Am  I not  shocked 
with  my  own  temerity  in  daring  to  talk  thus 
lightly  with  one  so  learned?” 

“If  so,”  said  I,  “you  conceal  your  embar- 
rassment wonderfully.” 

And  then  we  both  laughed,  but  I am  *ot  quite 
sure  it  was  at  the  same  joke. 

“ Do  you  know  where  you  are  going?”  said  I, 
taking  out  a traveling  map  as  a means  of  divert- 
ing our  conversation  into  some  higher  channel. 

“ Not  in  the  least.” 

“ Nor  care  ?” 

“ Nor  care.” 

“ Well,  I must  say,  it  is  a most  independent 
frame  of  mind.  Perhaps  you  could  extend  this 
fine  philosophy,  and  add,  ‘ Nor  with  whom !’  ” 

I was  not  at  all  conscious  of  what  an  imperti- 
nence I had  uttered  till  it  was  out;  nor,  indeed, 
even  then,  till  I remarked  that  her  cheek  had 
bocomc  scarlet,  and  her  eyes  double  as  dark  as 
their  wont. 

“Yes,”  said  she ; “there  is  one  condition  for 
which  I should  certainly  stipulate — not  to  travel 
with  any  one  who  could  needlessly  offend  me.” 

I could  have  cried  with  shame ; I could  have 
held  my  hand  in  the  flame  of  a fire  to  expiate 
my  rude  speech.  And  so  I told  her;  while  I 
assured  her  at  the  same  time,  with  marvelous 
consistency,  that  it  was  not  rude  at  all ; that  it 
was  entirely  misconception  on  her  part;  that 


While  I thus  argued  with  myself,  she  had 
opened  her  guide-book,  and  was  eagerly  reading 
away  about  the  road  we  were  traveling.  44  We 
arc  to  halt  at  Bbmerstein,  are  we  not?”  asked 
she. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “we  rest  there  for  the  night. 
It  is  one  of  those  little  villages  of  which  a Ger- 
man writer  has  given  us  a striking  picture.” 

“ Auerstadt,”  broke  she  in. 

“ So  you  have  read  him  ? You  read  German  ?” 

“Yes,  tolerably;  that  is,  well  enough  for 
Schiller  and  Uhland,  but  not  well  enough  for 
Jean  Paul  and  Goethe.” 

“Never  mind  ; trust  me  for  a guide,  you  shall 
now  venture  upon  both.” 

“But  how  will  you  be  able  to  give  up  time 
valuable  as  yours  to  such  teachings?  Would  it 
be  fair  of  me,  besides,  to  steal  hours  that  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  your  country  ?” 

Though  I had  not  the  slightest  imaginable 
ground  to  suspect  any  secret  sarcasm  in  this 
speech,  my  guilty  conscience  made  me  feel  it 
as  a perfect  torture.  “ She  knows  me, ’’thought 
I,  “ and  this  sneer  at  my  pretended  importance 
is  intended  to  overwhelm  me.” 

“As  to  my  country’s  claims,”  said  I,  haught- 
ily, “I  make  light  of  them/  All  that  I have 
seen  of  life  only  shows  me  the  shallowness  of 
what  is  called  the  public  service.  I am  resolved 
to  leave  it,  and  for  ever.” 

“ And  for  what  ?” 

“A  life  of  retirement — obscurity  if  you  will.” 

“It  is  what  I should  do  if  I were  a man.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes.  I have  often  reflected  over  the  delight 
I have  felt  in  walking  through  some  man’s  de- 
mesne, "reveling  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  leafy 
solitude,  its  dreary  shade,  its  sunlit  vistas;  and 
I have  thought,  4 If  all  these  things,  not  one  of 
which  are  mine,  can  bring  such  pleasure  to  my 
heart,  why  should  I not  adopt  the  same  philos- 
ophy in  life,  and  be  satisfied  with  enjoying  with- 
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lying  assumption ! — had  a way  of  saying  little 
| \ smartnesses  that  don’t  mean  much  ; that  we 
often  made  our  coin  ring  on  the  table,  though 
it  turned  out  bad  money  when  it  came  to  be 
looked  at;  that  Talleyrand  did  it,  and  Walew- 
skr  did  it,  and  I did  it — we  all  did  it ! 

Now  there  was  one  most  unlucky  feature  in 
all  this.  It  was  only  a few  minutes  before  tliis 
passage  occurred  that  I said  to  myself,  “Potts, 
here  is  one  whose  frank,  fresh,  generous  nature 
claims  all  your  respect  and  devotion.  No  non- 
sense of  your  being  this,  that,  and  t’other  here. 
Be  truthful  and  be  honest;  neither  pretend  to 
be  man  of  fortune  nor  man  of  fashion  ; own  fair- 
ly to  her  by  what  chance  you  adventured  upon 
this  strange  life;  tell  her,  in  a word,  you  are  the 
son  of  Potts — Potts,  the  ’pothccary — and  neither 
a hero  nor  a plenipotentiary !” 

I have  no  doubt,  most  amiable  of  readers,  that 
nothing  can  seem  possibly  more  easy  than  to 
have  done  all  this.  You  deem  it  the  natural 
and  the  ordinary  course  ; just  as,  for  instance,  a 
merchant  in  good  credit  and  repute  would  feel 
no  repugnance  to  calling  all  his  creditors  to- 
gether to  inspect  his  books,  and  sec  that,  though 
apparently  solvent,  lie  was  in  truth  utterly  bank- 
rupt. Aiid  yet  there  is  some  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  Docs  not  the  law  of  England  expressly 
declare  that  no  man  need  criminate  himself? 
Who  accuses  you,  then,  Potts?  What  is  the 
charge  against  you  ? And  then  I bethought  me 
of  the  worthy  old  alderman,  who,  on  learning 
that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a fiction,  exclaimed, 
“It  may  be  so;  but  I have  lost  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  my  life  in  hearing  it.”  What  a pro- 
found philosophy  was  there  in  that  simple  avow- 
al ! With  what  illusions  arc  we  not  cheered  on 
through  life  ; how  unreal  the  joys  that  delight 
and  the  triumphs  that  elate  us!  for  we  are  all 
hypochondriacs,  and  are  ns  often  cured  with 
bread  pills  as  with  bold  remedies.  “Yes,” 
thought  I,  “this  voting  girl  is  happy  in  the 
thought  that  her  companion  is  a person  of  rank, 
station,  and  influence ; she  feels  a sort  of  self- 
elation in  being  associated  with  one  endowed 
with  all  worldly  advantages.  Shall  I rob  her 
of  this  illusion?  Shall  I rudely  deprive  her  of 
what  imparts  a charm  to  her  existence,  and 
gives  a sort  of  romantic  interest  to  her  daily 
life  ? Harsh  and  needless  would  be  the  cruelty  1” 


fice  for  one,  nothing  but  great  success  could 
achieve  the  other.’  ” 

“What  becomes,  then,  of  that  great  stimulus 
to  good  they  call  labor?” 

“Oh,  I should  labor  too.  I’d  work  at  what- 
ever I was  equal  to.  I’d  sew,  and  knit,  and  till 
my  garden,  and  bo  as  useful  as  possible.” 

“And  I would  write,”  said  I,  enthusiastical- 
ly, as  though  I were  plotting  out  my  share  in 
this  garden  of  Eden.  “ I would  write  all  sorts 
of  things:  reviews,  and  histories,  and  stories, 
and  short  poems,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Confes- 
sions of  Algernon  Sydney  Potts.” 

4 4 Oh,  what  a shocking  title  ! How  could 
such  names  have  met  together?  That  shock- 
ing epithet  Potts  would  vulgarize  it  all?” 

4 4 1 really  can  not  agree  with  you,”  said  I, 
angrily. 

“Without,”  continued  she,  “you  meant  it 
for  a sort  of  quiz ; and  that  Potts  was  to  be  a 
creature  of  absurdity  and  folly,  a pretender  and 
a snob.” 

I felt  as  if  I was  choking  with  passion ; but  I 
tried  to  laugh,  and  say,  44  Yes,  of  course.” 

“That  would  be  good  fun  enough,”  went  she 
on.  44  I’d  like,  if  I could,  to  contribute  to 
that.  You  should  invent  the  situations,  and 
leave  me  occasionally  to  supply  the  reflective 
part.” 

44  It  would  be  charming,  quite  delightful." 

44  Shall  we  do  it,  then  ? Let  us  try  it  by  all 
means.  We  might  begin  by  imagining  Potts  in 
search  of  this,  that,  or  t’other — love,  happiness, 
solitude,  climate,  scenery,  any  thing,  in  short. 
Let  us  fancy  him  on  a journey,  try  and  per- 
sonate him,  that  would  be  the  real  way.  Do 
you,  for  instance,  be  Potts,  and  I’ll  be  his  sister 
Susan.  It  will  be  the  best  fun  in  the  world,  as 
we  go  along,  to  see  every  thing,  note  every 
thing,  and  discuss  every  thing  Pottswise.” 

44  It  would  be  too  ridiculous,  too  absurd,”  said 
I,  sick  with  anger. 

44  Not  a bit ; wo  are  traveling  with  our  old 
grandmother,  we  are  making  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  keeping  our  journal.  Every  evening  we 
compare  notes  of  what  we  have  seen.  Pray  do 
it;  I’m  quite  wild  to  try  it.” 

“Really,”  said  I,  gravely,  “it  is  a sort  of 
trifling  I should  find  it  very  difficult  to  descend 
to.  I see  no  reason,  besides,  to  associate  the 
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name  of  Potts  with  whal  you  are  pleased  to  call 
snobbery !’’ 

“ Could  you  help  it  ? Could  you,  with  all  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  make  Potts  a man  of 
distinction?  Wouldn’t  lie,  in  spite  of  you, 
be  low,  vulgar,  inquisitive,  and  obtrusive  ? 
Wouldn’t  you  find  him  thrusting  himself  for- 
ward, twenty  times  a day,  into  positions  he  had 
no  right  to?  Wouldn’t  the  creature  be  a butt, 
and  n dupe- — ” 

“ Shall  I own,”  burst  I in,  “ that  it  gives  me 
no  exalted  idea  of  your  taste  if  I find  that  you 
select  for  ridicule  a person  on  the  mere  show- 
ing that  his  name  is  a monosyllable  ? And,  once 
for  all,  I repudiate  all  share  in  the  scheme,  and 
beg  that  I may  not  hear  more  of  it.” 

I turned  away  as  I said  this.  She  resumed 
her  book,  and  we  spoke  no  more  to  each  other 
till  we  reached  our  halting-place  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

I am  forced  to  the  confession,  Mrs.  Keates 
was  not  what  is  popularly  called  an  agreeable 
old  lady.  She  spoke  seldom,  she  smiled  never, 
and  she  had  a way  of  looking  at  you,  a sort  of 
cold  astonishment,  seeming  to  say,  “How  is 
this?  rE*plain  yourself,”  that  kept  me  in  a 
perpetual  terror. 

My  morning’s  tiff  with  Miss  Herbert  had  nei- 
ther been  condoned  nor  expiated  when  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  as  stiff  a party  of  three  as  can 
well  be  imagined  : scarcely  a word  was  inter- 
changed as  we  ate. 

4 4 If  you  drink  wine,  Sir,  pray  order  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Keates  to  me,  in  a voice  that  might  have 
suited  an  invitation  to  Prussic  acid. 

“This  little  wine  of  the  country  is  very  pleas- 
ant, Madam,”  said  I,  courteously,  “and  I can 
even  venture  to  recommend  it.” 

44  Not  to  me,  Sir.  I drink  water.” 

“Perhaps  Miss  Herbert,  will  allow  me?” 

“Excuse  me,  I also  drink  water.” 

After  a very  dreary  and  painful  pause,  I dared 
to  express  a faint  hope  that  Mrs.  Keates  had 
not  been  fatigued  by  the  day’s  journey. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a second  or  two  before 
replying,  and  then  said:  “I  am  really  not 
aware,  Sir,  that  I have  manifested  any  such 
signs  of  weariness  as  would  warrant  your  in- 
quiry. If  I should  have,  however — ” 

“Oh,  I beg  you  will  pardon  me,  Madam,” 
broke  I in,  apologetically;  “my  question  was 
not  meant  for  more  than  a mere  ordinary  polite- 
ness, a matter-of-course  expression  of  my  solici- 
tude.” 

“It  will  save  us  both  some  trouble  in  future, 
Sir,  if  I remark  that  I am  no  friend  to  matter- 
of-course  civilities,  and  never  reply  to  them.” 

I felt  as  if  my  head  and  face  had  been  passed 
across  the  open  door  of  a blast  furnace.  I was 
in  a perfect  flame,  and  dared  not  raise  my  eyes 
from  my  plate. 

44  The  waiter  is  asking  if  you  will  take  coffee, 
Sir,”  said  the  inexorable  old  lady  to  me,  as  I* 
sat  almost  stunned  and  stupid. 

44  Yes — with  brandy — a full  glass  of  brandy  in 
it,”  cried  I,  in  the  lialf-despair  of  one  who  knew 
not  how  to  rally  himself. 

“I  think  we  may  retire,  Miss  H.,”  said  Mrs. 
Keates,  rising  with  a severe  dignity  that  seemed 
to  say,  44  We  are  not  bound  to  assist  at  an  orgie.”  ' 
And  with  a stern  stare  and  a defiant  little  bow 
she  moved  toward  the  door.  I was  so  awe- 
struck that  I never  moved  from  my  place,  but 
stood  resting  my  hand  on  my  chair,  till  she  said, 
“Do  you  mean  to  open  the  door,  Sir,  or  am  I 
to  do  it  for  myself?” 

I sprang  forward  at  once,  and  flung  it  wide, 
my  face  all  scarlet  with  shame. 

She  passed  out,  and  Miss  Herbert  followed 
her.  Her  dress,  however,  catching  in  the  door- 
way, she  turned  back  to  extricate  it;  I seized 
the  moment  to  stoop  down  and  say,  44  Do  let  me 
see  you  for  one  moment  this  evening — one  only 
moment.” 

She  shook  her  head  in  silent  negative,  and 
went  away. 

I sat  down  at  the  table  and  filled  myself  a 
large  goblet  of  wine : I drank  it  off,  and  replen- 
ished it.  It  was  only  this  morning,  a few  brief 
hours  ago,  and  I would  not  have  changed  for- 
tunes with  the  Emperor  of  France.  Lilt  seemed 
to  open  before  me  like  some  beautiful  alley  in  a 
garden,  with  a glorious  vista  in  the  distance.  I 
would  not  have  bartered  the  place  in  that  cabri- 
olet for  the  proudest  throne  in  Europe.  She 
was  there  beside  me,  listening  in  rapt  attention, 
as  I discoursed  voyages,  travels,  memoirs,  poetry, 
and  personal  adventures.  With  every  changeful 
expression  of  lovely  sympathy  did  she  follow  me 
•through  all.  I was  a hero  to  us  both,  myself  as 
much  captivated  as  she  was ; and  now  the  brief 
drama  was  over,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and 
the  theatre  closed!  How  had  I destroyed  this 
golden  delusion — why  had  I quarreled  with  her, 
and  for  what  ? For  a certain  Potts,  a creature, 
that  is  to  say,  who  had  no  existence ! 4 4 For  who 

is  Potts?”  said  I.  “Potts  is  no  more  a reality 
than  Caleb  Williams  or  Peregrine  Pickle ; Potts 
is  the  lay  figure  that  the  artist  dresses  in  any 
costume  he  requires — a Ranchero  to-day,  a 
Railway  Director  to-morrow.  What  an  absurd- 
ity in  the  importance  we  lend  to  mere  names! 
Here,  for  instance,  I take  the  label  off  the  port 
and  I hang  it  round  the  neck  of  the  claret  de- 
canter ; have  I changed  the  quality  of  the  vint- 
age ? have  I brought  Bordeaux  to  the  meridian 
of  Oporto  ? Not  a bit  of  it.  And  yet  a man  is 
to  be  more  the  victim  of  an  accident  than  a bot- 
tle of  wine,  nnd  his  intrinsic  qualities — strength, 
flavor,  and  richness — are  not  to  be  tested,  but 
simply  implied  from  the  label  round  liis  neck! 
How  narrow-minded,  after  all,  of  her,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better!  It  is  thus,  however,  we 
educate  our  women ; this  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  false;j3|sffpi!lm|wbffehnwo  fancy  we  make 
them  companionable.  The  North  American  In- 
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.Uans  are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  all  this : they 
rLifrn  them  their  proper  places  and  fitting  du- 
*r  ? they  feel  that,  in  this  life  of  ours,  order 
and’ happiness  depend  on  the  due  distribution 
If  burdens,  and  the  Snapping  Alligator  never 
feels  his  squaw  more  truly  his  helpmate  than 
when  she  is  skinning  eels  for  his  dinner.” 

How  I hated  that  old  woman  ! I don’t  think 
T ever  detested  a human  creature  so  much  as 
that.  I have  often  speculated  as  to  whether 
venomous  reptiles  have  any  gratification  impart- 
ed to  them  when  they  inflict  a poisonous  wound. 
Is  the  mosquito  the  happier  of  having  stung 
one’s  nose  ? And,  in  the  same  spirit,  I should 
like  to  know,  do  the  disagreeable  people  of  this 
world  sleep  the  better  f{om  the  consciousness  of 
having  offended  us  ? Is  there  that  great  enno- 
bling sense  of  a mission  fulfilled  for  every  cheek 
they  set  on  fire  and  every  heart  they  depress  ? 
and  do  they  quench  hope  and  extinguish  ambi- 
tion with  the  same  zeal  that  the  Sun  or  the 
Phoenix  put  out  a fire? 

‘“If  you  drink  wine,  Sir,  pray  order  it,’” 
said  I,  mimicking  her  imperious  tone.  ‘ ‘ Yes, 
Madam,  I do  drink  wine,  and  I mean  to  order 
it,  and  liberally.  I travel  at  the  expense  of  that 
noble  old  paymaster  who  only  wags  his  tail  the 
more  the  more  he  has  to  pay — the  British. Lion. 
I go  down  in  the  extraordinaries.  I’m  on  what 
is  called  a special  service,  ‘ Keep  an  account 
of  your  expenses,  Paynter !’  Confound  his  inso- 
lence, he  would  say  ‘‘  Paynter.’  By-thc-way,  I 
have  never  looked  how  he  calls  me  in  my  pass- 
port. I’m  curious  to  see  if  I be  Paynter  there.” 
I had  left  the  bag  containing  this  and  money 
in  my  room,  and  I rang  the  bell,  and  told  the 
waiter  to  fetch  it. 

The  passport  set  forth  in  duo  terms  all  the 
dignities,  honors,  and  decorations  of  the  great 
man  who  granted  it,  and  who  bespoke  for  the 
little  man  who  traveled  by  it  all  aid  and  assist- 
ance possible,  and  to  let  him  pass  freely,  etc. 
“Mr.  Ponto — British  subject.”  “‘Ponto!’ 
What  an  outrage  ! This  comes  of  a man  mak- 
ing his  maitro  d’hotel  his  secretary.  That  stu- 
pid French  flunky  has  converted  me  into  a wa- 
ter dog.  This  may  explain  a good  deal  of  the 
old  lady’s  rudeness;  how  could  she  be  expected 
to  be  even  ordinarily  civil  to  a man  called  Pon- 
to? She’d  say  at  once,  ‘ His  valet  was  an  Ital- 
ian, and  of  course  a courier,  or  a valet ; or  he 
was  a foundling,  and  called  after  a favorite 
spaniel.’  I’ll  rectify  this  without  loss  of  time. 
If  she  has  not  the  tact  to  discover  the  man  of 
education  and  breeding  by  the  qualities  he  dis- 
plays in  intercourse,  she  shall  be  brought  to  ad- 
mit them  by  the  demands  of  his  self-respect.” 

I opened  my  writing-desk  and  wrote  just  two 
lines — a polite  request  for  a few  moments  of 
interview,  signed  “A.  S.  Pottinger.”  I wrote 
the  name  in  a fine  text  hand,  as  though  to  say, 
“No  more  blunders,  Madam,  this  is  largo  as 
print.” 

“Take  this  to  your  mistress,  Francois,”  said 
I to  the  courier. 

“ Gone  to  bed,  Sir.” 

“ Gone  to  bed ! why,  it’s  only  eight  o’clock.” 

A shrug  and  a smile  were  all  he  replied. 

“And  Miss  Herbert — can  I speak  to  her f" 

“ Fear  not,  Sir ; she  went  to  her  room,  and 
told  Clementina  not  to  disturb  her.” 

“ It  is  of  consequence,  however,  that  I should 
see  her.  I want  to  speak  of  our  arrangements 
for  to-morrow — the  hour  we  are  to  start — ” 

“Oh  ! but  we  are  to  stop  here  over  to-mor- 
row— I thought  Monsieur  knew  that,”  said  the 
fellow,  with  the  insolent  grin  of  a menial  at 
knowing  more  than  his  betters. 

“Oh,  to  be  sure  we  are,”  said  I,  laughingly, 
and  affecting  to  have  suddenly  remembered  it. 
“ I forgot  all  about  it,  Frantpois ; yon  are  quite 
right.  Take  a glass  of  wine,  Francois — or  take 
the  bottle  with  you,  that’s  better.”  And  I hand- 
ed him  a flask  of  Hocheimer  of  eight  florins’ 
price,  right  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  presence  and 
escape  further  scrutiny  from  his  prying  glances. 

How  relieved  I felt  when  the  fellow  closed 
the  door  after  him,  and  left  me  to  “ blow  off  the 
steam”  of  my  indignation  all  alone ! And  was  I 
not  indignant  ? Only  to  fancy  this  insolent  old 
woman  giving  her  orders  without  so  much  as 
condescending  to  communicate  with  me ! I am 
left  to  learn  her  whim  by  a mere  accident,  or  not 
learn  it  at  all,  and  exhibit  myself  ready  to  de- 
part at  the  inn  door,  and  then  hear,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I may  unpack  again. 

This  was  unquestionably  a studied  rudeness, 
and  demanded  an  equally  studied  reprisal.  She 
means  to  discredit  my  station  and  disparage  my 
influence:  how  shall  I reply  to  her?  A vast 
variety  of  exjtedients  offered  themselves  to  my 
mind:  I could  go  off,  leaving  a fearful  letter 
behind  me — a document  that  would  cut  her  to 
the  very  soul  with  the  sarcastic  bitterness  of  its 
tone ; but  could  I leave  without  a reconciliation 
with  Miss  Herbert — without  the  fond  hope  of 
our  meeting  as  friends  ? I meant  a great  deal 
more,  though  I wouldn’t  trust  myself  to  say  so. 
Besides,  were  I to  go  away,  there  were  financial 
considerations  to  be  entertained.  I could  not, 
t of  course,  carry  off  that  crimson  bag  with  its 
gold  and  silver  contents,  and  yet  it  was  very 
hard  to  tear  myself  from  such  a treasure. 

I say  it  under  conviction,  for  I have  never 
been  rich,  and,  consequently,  never  in  the  posi- 
tion to  assert  it  positively,  but  I declare  my 
firm  conviction  to  be  that  no  man  has  ever 
tasted  the  unbounded  pleasure  of  a careless 
liberality  on  a journey  who  has  not  traveled  at 
some  other  person’s  expense.  Be  as  wealthy  as 
you  like,  let  your  portmanteau  be  stuffed  full  of 
circular  notes,  and  there  will  still  be  present  at 
moments  of  payment  the  thought,  “If  I do  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  cheated  here,  I shall  have  so 
much  the  more  to  squander  there.”  But,  draw- 
jug  from  the  bag  of  another,  no  such  mean  re- 
flection obtrudes.  You  nright,  .its:  wgll.  defraud 
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phere.  There  is  enough,  and  will  be  enougk 
there  when  you  are  dust  and  ashes. 

In  fact,  if  I had  on  one  side  the  * ‘ three 
courses”  of  the  great  statesman,  I had  on  the 
other  full  thirty  reasons  against  each,  and, 
therefore,  I resolved  to  suspend  action  and  do 
nothing.  And  let  me  here  passingly  remark 
that,  much  as  we  hear  every  day  about  the  mer- 
its of  promptitude  and  quick-wittedness,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  in  life,  I’d  rather  “give  the 
move  than  take  it.”  The  waiting  policy  is  a 
rare  one ; it  is  the  secret  of  success  in  love, 
and  of  victory  in  an  equity  court.  Aud  so  I 
determined  I’d  wait  and  see  what  should  come 
of  it.  I appealed  to  myself  thus : “ Potts,  you 
are  eminently  a man  of  the  world,  one  who  ac- 
cepts life  as  it  is,  with  all  its  crosses  and  un- 
toward incidents ; who  knows  well  that  he  must 
play  bad  cards  even  oftener  than  good  ones.  No 
impatience,  therefore,  no  rashness ; give  at  least 
twenty-four  hours’  thought  to  any  important  de- 
cision, and  let  a night's  sleep  intervene  between 
your  first  conception  of  a plan  and  its  adoption.” 
Oh,  if  the  people  who  are  fretting  themselves 
about  what  is  to  happen  this  day  ten  years, 
would  only  remember  what  a long  time  it  is — 
that  is,  counting  by  the  number  of  events  that 
will  occur  between  this  and  to-morrow  what  in- 
cidents are  occurring  at  the  antipodes  that  will 
yet  bring  joy  or  sorrow  to  their  hearts — they 
would  keep  more  of  their  sympathies  for  present 
use,  and  perhaps  be  the  happier  for  the  doing  it. 
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“You’ve  been  a whaler,  Ben  ?” 

“Ay,  Sir,  I have ; many  long  years  ago,  tho’.” 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  of  as  the  most  peril- 
ous of  your  enterprises  ?” 

“ D’you  mean  what  I think  most  difficult— won- 
derful-like ?” 

I nodded. 

“ Well,  Sir,  I’ve  been  pitched  out  of  a boat  many 
a time;  once,  I recollect,  that  I was  pitched  out 
and  got  a touch  with  his  tail  as  well.  Lord  bless 
you ! it  gave  me  a headache  for  a month,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ducking.” 

“ Ever  seen  any  ice  ?” 

“ I should  say  I had.  There’s  a note-book  in 
that  corner  drawer — no ; that  one  under  the  further 
end — that’s  got  something  about  icc  in  it.  Ay! 
that’s  it,  pictures  and  all.  Why  I drawed  these 
five-and-twenty  year  ago.  Hardly  seems  like  it, 
tho’.  It’s  a rum  story,  it  is  — sort  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  like.  You’ve  read  that?” 

“ A good  many  times.  Did  you  ever  know  an}’ 
body  who  hadn’t?” 

“I  never  knew  a youngster  that  hadn’t.  I be- 
lieve that  kook’s  been  the  cause  of  more  boys  go- 
ing to  sea  than  any  that  was  ever  written.” 

“ Suppose  we  look  over  your  note-book;  I should 
like  to  seo  your  story.” 

“ Oh ! it  isn’t  written  so  that  you  could  under- 
stand it ; but  I’ll  look  at  it,  and  tell  you  the  story, 
if  you  like — but  I must  begin  at  the  beginning,  as 
they  say.  You  must  know  I once  felt  a kind  of 
liking  for  a girl ; call  her  Esther  Thompson — I don’t 
say  that’s  her  real  name,  but  that’ll  do.  She  didn’t 
care  much  for  me,  and  I was  only  second-mate  then. 
I thought  it  was  that,  so  I tried  to  get  a first-mate’s 
berth  as  soon  ns  I came  home  from  a short  voyage 
I’d  agreed  to  go  to  make  up  my  time  to  the  owners. 
She  said  she’d  wait  and  not  marry  any  one  till  I 
came  back.  With  that  I went  off.  When  I came 
home  I went  there  and  she  was  gone  they  didn’t 
know  where.  I soon  learned  that,  about  a month 
after  I left,  there  had  been  a handsome  sailor-fel- 
low after  her,  and  she  seemed  took  with  him  rather 
much.  I’d  been  gone  about  eight  months.  I 
talked  to  mother  about  it,  and  after  a little  I found 
that  she  thought  Esther  was  not  fairly  done  by  by 
this  chap,  Montague  Fitzjames,  as  lie  called  him- 
self. In  short,  she  was  ruined,  and  had  run  away. 
I went  nearly  mad  at  this,  and  set  out  to  find  her, 
and  after  about  three  months  I found  her  at  Man- 
chester. I didn’t  go  into  her  place  at  first,  but 
asked  some  questions  about  her  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  found  she’d  got  a child — a boy — aud  was 
working  at  shirt-making  for  a living,  and  was 
quite  a decent  woman.  I knew  she’d  have  died 
rather  than  be  what  some  would  have  turned  to  in 
her  case.  So  I went  up  and  saw  her.  She  was 
dreadfully  thin,  and  her  eyes  bright  and  far  back 
in  her  head.  The  baby  was  lying  in  a cradle  by 
the  fire — such  a little  bit  it  hardly  kept  the  room 
warm. 

“ ‘ Esther,’  says  I,  ‘do  you  know  me  ?’ 

“ She  looked  up  and  saw  me. 

“‘Ben!’  says  she,  and  then  fainted  off  dead  in 
her  chair. 

“ I took  some  water  out  of  the  basin,  and  sprin- 
kled her  face  a bit,  undid  the  top  hooks  of  her  gown, 
and  took  off  her  bit  of  velvet  round  the  neck.  She 
came  to,  and  broke  out : 

“ ‘ Oh ! Ben,  Ben ! I’ve  done  wrong,  I know  it, 
but  I’ve  suffered  the  punishment.  I’ve  not  seen 
him  now  for  four  months,  come  Wednesday,  and 
the  child’s  a month  old  to-morrow.  Oh,  Ben ! I 
know  I’vo  done  wrong  ! You  must  forgive  me ; 
he  was  such  a handsome  man  and  so  fond  of  me. 

I know  he  didn't  mean  to  wrong  me.’ 

“It  was  a queer  notion  of  hers  that  I should  for- 
give her  ’cause  he  was  such  a handsome  chap.  / 
was  rather,  till  the  small-pox  spoilt  my  phiz.  I 
says  to  her : 

“ ‘Esther,  you’ve  done  wrong,  I know,  but  it’s 
not  for  me  to  punish  you.  God  has  begun  that, 
and  there  ain’t  wanting  them  as  will  be  willing 
enough  to  help  Him  punish  a woman,  if  they  ain’t 
willing  to  help  him  any  other  way.  I’m  sorry  for 
you,  Esther.  I’m  not  going  to  blame  you ; I want 
you  to  go  home  again.’ 

‘ ‘ * No,  no,  Ben ! I can’t  do  that.  Why,  all  the 
girls  of  the  place  will  mock  me.’ 

“ Says  I,  ‘I  can’t  help  it,  Esther  ; but  think  of 
the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  at  home.  I came 
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you  ever  since.  I saw  them  not  two  w eeks  back, 
and,  if  you’d  have  heard  him  ask  if  I'd  found  you, 
you’d  go  back.’ 

‘“I  can’t — they’ll  curse  me ! I know  they  will. 
I can’t  go  back.  Father  -was  so  looked  up  to  like 
among  them  all.  No,  Ben  ! I can’t  go  back.’ 

“‘Esther,  they  won’t  curse  you,  I know.  I 
found  ’em  just  mad  when  I went  to  them  first ; but 
I went  to  the  new  curate,  who  was  just  come  to  the 
place  instead  of  old  Jenkins,  and  told  him  about  it, 
and  he  came  down  to  see  them,  and  read  them  that 
chapter  about  the  prodigal  son  and  about  the  lost 
sheep,  and  talked  to  ’em,  and  old  mother  cried — I 
saw  him  wipe  his  eyes,  too — so  they  won’t  curse 
you.  Come,  Esther,  go  back  with  me — do  now.’ 

‘“Back  with  you,  Ben?  No,  not  that.  Why, 
they’d  speak  against  me,  Ben  — say  I was  soon 
suited  again.’ 

‘“Go  back,  then,  anyhow,  will  you  ? I tell  you 
if  you  don’t  you’ll  kill  the  old  folks.’ 

“ She  began  to  hesitate  at  this ; so  I left  her  to 
herself  a bit,  for  I know  enough  of  woman-kind  to 
know  that  when  they  hesitate  it’s  best  to  let  ’em 
alone— let  ’em  seem  to  choose  of  themselves. 

“ Well,  she  agreed  to  go  at  last : then  came  an- 
other difficulty ; she  was  a fortnight  behind  in  rent. 
I told  her  I would  lend  her  some  money.  I knew 
she  would  not  take  it  as  a gift;  so  I made  her  sign 
a paper  for  £1,  and  she  paid,  and  the  next  day  we 
came  home.  I took  her  to  the  old  folks,  and  then 
left  them  all  together.  I was  not  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, you  know.  After  a day  or  two  I went  down, 
and  then  they  were  all  gratitude  to  me.  I took  it 
all  as  matter-of-fact  as  possible,  though  I could 
have  blubbered  my  eyes  out.  Then  came  another 
hitch : they  had  inquired,  and  no  one  would  em- 
ploy her.  I hadn’t  thought  of  this,  but  I didn’t 
say  any  thing  about  it  then;  but  when  I left  I 
went  to  the  curate  again.  I don’t  know  what 
made  me  take  a fancy  to  him,  for  I was  not  a regu- 
lar pious  man,  never  could  see  it  that  way  as  some 
people  do;  I suppose  we  ain’t  made  all  alike;  but 
one  day  I saw  him  pick  up  a child  that  had  tum- 
bled down  in  the  road  just  outside  the  village ; pull 
out  his  white  handkerchief  and  wipe  the  mud  off 
its  knees  and  hands,  then  find  a clean  place  to  wipe 
its  eyes  with,  give  it  a penny,  I suppose,  and  then 
walk  a little  way  with  it  back,  holding  his  hand. 
I didn’t  know  then  he  was  the  curate,  for  his  clothes 
were  not  black,  but  a sort  of  reddish  gjay ; no  white 
choker  either,  hut  just  a sailor’s  knot  and  the  ends 
flying.  Well,  thinks  I,  when  I heard  who  it  was, 
that  beats  me — his  white  handkerchief  too — lie’s 
the  sort  of  Christian  I like,  so  I went  to  hear  him 
at  church,  and  1 liked  him  there  too.  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  I went  to  him  next  day  about  eleven 
o’clock;  he  asked  me  in,  and  his  wife  was  sitting 
there.  She  was  a little  gray-eyed  woman,  very 
pale  and  thin,  more  like  a little  girl  than  a woftan, 
till  you  noticed  her. 

“ ‘Alice,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Stevens,  that  I told 
you  about.’ 

“ ‘ I remember ; I hope  you  found  her,  Mr. 
Stevens.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  ma’am,  I have — I’ve  come  about  her.’ 

“ ‘ Sit  down,  Ben,’  says  he.  I do  like  a fellow 
who  calls  you  by  your  Christian  name  — seems 
more  friendly  than  Mr.  So  I sat  down.  ‘ Now, 
what  can  we  do  for  you,  eh  ?’ 

“ I told  him  that  nobody  would  employ  her 
here,  as  she’d  lost  her  character,  and  that  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  could  not  keep  her,  though  she 
might  live  with  them.  So  I asked  him  if  he’d 
mind  paying  her  to  make  shirts  for  a man  in  Liv- 
erpool I knew  ? He’d  pay  six-pence  each  for  the 
making  of  the  shirts,  and*  I’d  leave  her  my  half- 
pay— for  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  a long  voyage 
— if  he’d  make  it  out  so  that  it  should  seem  as  if 
she  was  earning  more  for  the  shirts  than  the  six- 
pence ; for  I knew  she’d  never  take  the  money  of 
me.  Well,  he  agreed  to  do  it.  ‘For,’  says  I,  ‘ I 
think  we  are  all  of  us  too  much  down  on  a wo- 
man when  she  goes  wrong.  What  w’ould  it  be,’ 
says  I,  ‘if  people  were  to  serve  us  men  in  tlio 
same  way  ? A good  many  of  us  would  Lave  to 
beg.’ 

“ 1 Ben,’  says  he,  ‘ you’re  right  there  !’  starting 
from  his  chair  quite  excited  like ; * you’re  right, 
man  !’  And  he  groaned  as  if  he  was  in  pain. 

“ ‘Mv  dear  Walter,’  said  his  wife,  and  she  put 
her  hand  ou  his  shoulder.  He  sat  down,  trem- 
bling like. 

“ ‘ I meant  no  offense,’  says  I.  ‘ None,  Sir. 

“ ‘ No,  Ben,  I know  it ; but  a random-shot  tells 
sometimes.’ 

“ I noticed  that  she’d  let  her  band  slide  down 
from  his  shoulder,  and  had  caught  hold  of  his  hand 
with  both  hers.  She  was  sitting  jnst  a little  be- 
hind him,  as  he  sat  hack  in  the  easy-chair.  She 
thought  I could  not  see  in  the  shadow  of  the  chair, 
but  I could  see,  and  she  was  holding  his  hand  as 
hard  as  she  could. 

“ ‘ No,  Ben,’  says  he ; ‘ but  we’re  none  of  us  bet- 
ter than  we  should  be,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
less  harsh  than  we  are.  I’ve  no  reason  to  com- 
plain though,  thank  God.’  He  turned  and  looked 
back  at  her. 

“ I never  saw  such  a change  come  over  a wo- 
man’s face  before.  She  opened  her  gray  eyes  and 
looked  at  him  in  a way  that  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
flush  of  sheet  lightning  in  the  twilight  in  summer 
— when  it’s  not  quite  dark,  you  know — and  the 
light  of  it  makes  it  seem  as  though  day  was  come 
back  again.  I never  saw  such  a look  ; it  said  as 
plain  as  words  she  knew  all,  and  forgave  him,  a^id 
loved  him  enough  to  die  for  him.  It  did  me  good", 
did  that  look  ; and  when  I’ve  been  inclined  to  joke 
about  women  being  censorious  and  fault-finding, 
I’ve  thought  of  it.  I think  she  must  have  had 
what  some  women  would  call  ‘ good  cause’  to  find 
fault  from  the  way  he  spoke,  but  she  didn’t.  So 
they  agreed  to  give  Esther  my  half-pay  so  that  she 
should  think  it  came  from  the  shirts. 

“ I went  down  to  Esther  just  before  I left  to  say 
* Good-bv,’  and  tell  her  about  the  work. 


' Esther,’  says  I,  ‘ I’m  going  a long  voyage — 
perhaps  four  years — whaling.  You  know  I went 
two  or  three  voyages  before.  Now  don’t  le^tji^.  bjiek|to-ijj^  tr^fov^.’jsaid 


old  folks  again,  there’s  a good  girl.  You’ll  never 
find  that — ’ 

‘*  I was  going  to  say  ‘ fellow,’  but  I didn’t ; for 
you  can’t  do  yourself  more  harm  in  a woman’s  eyes 
I than  to  call  her  lover  names. 

| “ * You’ll  never  find  Fitzjames,  unless  he  comes 

back  here,  I know ; so  don’t  leave  them.’ 

“‘Ben,’  says  she,  and  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes,  * you’ve  been  a friend  to  me.  I’ll  never  for- 
get it.  I know  he’ll  come  back — I’m  sure  of  it ; 
and  if  he  don’t,  I’ll  never  marry  another  man. 
He  never  meant  to  do  me  a wrong  like  this,  I 
know.  He  got  into  mischief  through  drink.  He 
never  meant  me  to  come  to  this,  I know.’ 

“ ‘ God  bless  you,  Esther!  Good-by  !’ 

“ She  came  up  to  me,  put  her  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  kissed  me. 

“ * Ben,’  says  she,  ‘you  always  seem  like  a broth- 
er to  me — always  did — and  that’s  why  I kiss  you. 
You’ve  been  a good  brother  to  me  ; I wish  you’d 
never  have  tried  to  be  more.’ 

“ * Good-by,  Esther !’  And  I kissed  her  for  tho 
first  time  in  my  life.” 

My  friend,  Ben  Stevens,  has  a cough  which 
obliges  him  to  use  his  handkerchief  now  and  then. 
The  red  and  yellow  bandana  was  in  vigorous  ac- 
tion for  a few  seconds  now. 

“ So  I determined  to  go  on  a whaling  voyage,  as 
that  was  the  hardest  life  I knew ; and  hard  work 
keeps  a man  from  thinking  of  himself  and  his  feel- 
ings. Taking  in  the  foresail  with  a northeast  gale 
blowing  don’t  leave  a fellow  much  time  to  look  in- 
side himself ; neither  does  harpooning,  when  you 
like  to  do  it  like  a man. 

“Well,  I went,  you  sec,  to  Aberdeen,  and 
shipped  for  mate  in  the  Belle  of  Aberdeen , Cap- 
tain Macaulay.  We  left  in  March,  and  reached 
Cape  Farewell  about  the  middle  of  April ; but  as 
the  wind  fell  dead  as  we  left  the  harbor,  we  got 
into  the  Spitsbergen  drift,  and  were  carried  with 
it  as  far  as  G6°  north  ; then  we  met  with  a regular 
northerly  breeze  that  chilled  you  through  to  sniff 
it. 

“ Of  course  it  froze  us  up,  being  early  in  the  sea- 
son ; and  there  we  were  till  nearly  the  end  of  May, 
the  wind  north  the  whole  time. 

“ One  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  Captain  says 
to  me : 

“ ‘Mr.  Stevens,  there’s  a little  west  in  the  wind 
this  morning.  It  may  go  round  south ; so  that  we 
can  get  out  of  this,  perhaps,  if  the  ice  breaks  up 
with  it.’ 

“‘I  was  in  the  nest  this  morning,’  said  Cum- 
mins, our  second  mate,  * and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
that  shore-lane  reached  open  water.’ 

“ ‘Might  be  worth  while  te  cut  a hit  to  get 
into  it,  in  case  this  don’t  get  southerly,’  said  the 
Captain. 

“ ‘Might  bo  worth  while  to  track  it  and  see. 
We  could  get  some  game,  perhaps,  if  we  didn’t 
find  what  we  want  about  the  lane,’  says  I. 

“ ‘That’s  true,’  says  the  Captain.  ‘ We’ll  see 
how  the  wind  is  in  an  hour,  and  then  get  up  a 
party  to  go.’ 

“ The  wind  shifted  a little  to  the  north’ard,  so  wo 
got  up  the  part}’ ; the  Captain,  of  course,  couldn’t 
leave  the  ship,  so  I was  one,  and  he  told  me  to  take 
my  pick  of  the  men. 

“ I chose  a fellow,  I think,”  said  Ben,  reflective- 
ly, “ the  handsomest  chap  I ever  set  eyes  on.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  dance  when  he  smiled ; and  a jol- 
lier, more  good-natured  fellow  I never  knew. 
Lord ! what  songs  he  used  to  sing — any  thing — 
comic  or  love-songs  ! Why,  to  hear  him  sing  ‘ My 
Pretty  Jane,’  in  the  forecastle  of  a night,  was  a 
regular  treat ! I’ve  heard  many  a one  at  the  sing- 
ing-gaffs at  Liverpool  that  couldn’t  come  near  him. 
And  dance  ! I never  saw  a fellow  so  smart  on  his 
legs.  lie  used  to  do  the  Lancashire  clog-dance  in 
an  old  pair  of  cut-down  sea-boots,  and  you’d  hear 
the  clatter  in  the  ice-hills  like  the  muskets  at  a re- 
view. I quite  loved  the  fellow.  He  did  his  work 
so  easy — wanted  no  telling — saw  your  drift  in  a 
minute ; and  I don’t  think  lie  missed  the  weather- 
caring once  the  whole  voyage.  Jack  Sands,  he 
called  himself. 

“There  was  another  I took  with  me — ‘Sleepy 
Sam,’  they  called  him.  I’ve  known  him  to  go  fast 
asleep  on  the  look-out,  and  the  ship  pitching  no 
small  way  neither. 

“ We  took  a bag  with  some  grub,  and  our  pan- 
nikins, in  case  we  should  have  to  spend  the  night 
out. 

“It  was  not  so  mighty  cold  as  you’d  think  in 
the  daytime,  for  we  were  only  just  inside  the  win-  • 
ter  ice-line,  and  with  a south  wind  that  would  shift 
to  tho  north’ard  past  us. 

“Just  as  we  were  going  over  the  side,  a lad  we 
liad  on  board  wanted  to  go  with  us.  He  was  the 
owner’s  son,  and  had  been  sent  aboard  to  cure  him 
of  a desire  to  go  to  sea.  There’s  as  many  gets  the 
desire  for  life  that  way  as  gets  cured.  Captain 
said  he  couldn’t  go ; but  he  begged  so  hard  that  I 
asked  leave  for  him,  and  said  I’(l  take  care  of  him  ; 
so  he  came  with  us  three. 

“We  traced  the  lane  till  night,  and  then  got  un- 
der the  cliff,  lit  a hit  of  fire  with  the  drift-wood, 
pulled  out  the  coffee  and  biscuits ; and  so  did  pret- 
ty well.  We  laid  dofoi  round  the  fire,  one  keep- 
ing watch.  I found  it  precious  cold  with  only  the 
blanket  and  my  pea-jacket ; and  I was  obliged  to 
liug  up  the  youngster— be  felt  so  bad.  I don’t 
know  but  what  both  were  warmer  for  it.  In  the 
morning  we  had  some  more  coffee  and  some  pork. 

It  got  light  enough  about  eight  bells  to  go  on ; and 
when  we  got  into  the  wind  it  was  dead  south,  and 
felt  as  warm  as  summer.  We  got  on,  and  had  some 
dinner,  and  started  again ; wc  could  see  the  water 
sky  ahead,  so  pushed  on.  The  lane  was  open  near- 
ly all  the  way ; here  and  there  we  should  have  to 
cut  a bit,  but  not  much. 

“ About  two  o’clock  we  sighted  the  water  itself. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  surface-drift  to  the  edge 
of  the  pack,  but  the  thaw  was  going  on  fast ; right 
ahead  there  was  a biggish  berg ; so  we  left  Sleepv 
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Sands.  4 Anyhow  we’d  best  stop  and  make  a long 
day  of  it  to-morrow.’ 

“ I thought  this  was  a good  plan  ; so  we  went 
down  again,  expecting  to  find  Sam. 

44  He  was  gone— clean  gone ! not  a trace  of  him 
any  where.  We  shouted  and  fired  our  guns,  but 
could  hear  nothing  in  return. 

“ ‘Must  stay  now,’  said  the  boy;  ‘it's  getting 
dark,  and  we  sha’n’t  do  any  good  stumbling  over 
the  hummocks  to-night.’ 

4 ‘ So  we  staid. 

“ ‘ Best  get  up  on  the  berg  again,’  said  Sands. 
4 lie’ll  stand  more  chance  of  seeing  us,  and  we  him.’ 

“ We  got  a few  sticks  and  lit  a lire  again;  and  I 
said  I’d  watch  for  the  first  spell.  Sands  and  the 
youngster  la}7  down,  and  I watched. 

“ I never  rightly  knew  how  it  was,  but  I was 
waked  up  by  falling  right  on  my  face.  I crawled 
up,  and  found  that  the  berg  was  adrift  from  the 
pack,  and  had  risen  at  least  ten  feet  higher,  and  all 
on  one  side. 

“ Sands  and  the  boy  woke  up  as  soon  as  I did, 
and  says  Sands, 

“ ‘She’s  adrift,  Stevens !’ 

“ He  looked  awful  pale,  he  did ; for  we  could 
see  it  was  just  morning.  True  enough,  she  was. 
adrift,  and  knocking  about  in  the  small  ice  in  a 
way  that  made  us  hold  on  fast  to  any  thing  to  keep 
our  feet. 

“She  kept  slowly  drifting  to  the  east’ard  along 
the  edge  of  the  pack,  breaking  it  up  as  she  went ; 
so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  our  getting  off  it  on 
to  the  main  fast  ice  to  reach  the  ship. 

“About  an  hour  or  two  after  she  started  the 
youngster  says  to  me, 

“ 4 Mr.  Stevens — ’ 

“ ‘ Drop  the  “ Mr.,” ’ says  I ; ‘it  don’t  sound  nat- 
ural.’ 

“ 4 Well,  Stevens,  then  ; there’s  Sam  !’ 

“ True  enough,  there  he  was,  running  along  the 
edge  of  the  pack  like  a race-liorse;  but  he  soon 
stopped.  We  signaled  him  that  it  was  no  use,  and 
motioned  him  to  go  back  to  the  ship  for  help,  though 
there  was  small  chance  of  his  finding  his  way  there 
in  time  to  do  us  any  good. 

“ So  he  went  back  ; and  it  made  us  feel  queer, 

I can  tell  you,  to  see  his  back  get  smaller  and 
smaller,  till  he  was  nothing  but  a little  black 
mark  the  size  of  your  finger  on  the  ice ; and  then, 
worst  of  all,  he  went  over  a hummock  that  quite 
hid  him. 

“ All  this  while,  till  nightfall,  we  were  drifting 
to  the  east’ard ; whether  it  was  the  current  or  the 
wind  I can’t  tell,  but  away  we  went,  jerking  and 
shaking  now  and  then  fit  to  shake  us  off. 

“ ‘ Cheer  up  !’  says  I to  the  youngster ; 4 there’s 
many  a man  been  adrift  before.  It’ll  make  some- 
thing to  tell  the  governor  when  you  get  home.’ 

“ ‘ How  are  we  to  get  home  ?’  says  he,  quite 
mournful-like,  almost  crying ; that  ‘ home’  of  his 
didn’t  sound  common-like  when  he  said  it. 

“ 4 Oh  !’  says  Sands,  ‘ all  right.  Make  ourselves 
jolly  till  we’re  taken  off  it.  She’ll  lodge  down 
against  a bit  there— look,  Stevens  !’ 

“ He  pointed  out  a bit  of  a bay,  with  a long 
piece  of  floe  fast  to  the  main,  right  athwart  our 
bows  as  she  was  then  going. 

“ 4 We’d  best  get  down  there,’  says  I,  4 so  as  to 
be  ready.’ 

“ So  we  got  down  on  the  nearest  point,  as  we 
thought,  read)'.  She  squeezed  up  the  small  ice  as 
she  neared  it ; so  that  we  were  obliged  to  get  up 
higher. 

“But  we  could  have  reached  the  floe, and  got  to 
the  ship,  when  the  youngster  slipped  down,  and 
called  out : 

“ ‘ Stevens,’  says  he,  4 I’m  gone !’ 

“And,  sure  enough,  he  would  have  gone  slap 
down  into  the  open  water  if  his  gun  hadn’t  stuck 
in  a crack. 

“ He  was  so  badly  bruised — for  he’d  slipped  over 
a dozen  blocks — that  he  couldn’t  walk. 

“ 4 What’s  to  be  done  now  ?’ 

“ 4 Done  ! says  Sands,  quite  savage.  4 Why  the 
devil  didn’t  you  keep  your  feet,  you  young  fool  ?’ 
and  he  picked  him  up,  and  we  might  almost  have 
done  it,  when  I sung  out, 

“ 4 Hold  hard,  Sands ! she’s  adrift  again !’ 

“She  was,  too;  the  floe  piece  had  parted  from 
the  main,  and  was  going  on  before  us;  and  it 
swung  us  round  right  into  the  stream  again. 

“‘There  now,’  says  he,  ‘that’s  your  damned 
clumsiness  has  done  that  job ; we  should  have  done 
it  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  and  I could  do  it  now 
if  I was  by  myself.’ 

“And  I think  he  could,  for  the  end  of  the  piece 
was  still  touching  the  pack  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  off. 

“‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘it’s  no  use  growling;  he 
didn’t  mean  to  fall,  I suppose.’ 

“ ’Cause,  you  see,  I never  could  see  the  good  of 
blaming  a fellow  when  he’d  got  to  suffer  for  him- 
self. 

“‘All  right!’  says  Sands,  ‘I  was  a little  out, 
but  it’s  all  over.  Let’s  make  ourselves  comforta- 
ble for  the  night — it’s  no  use  grumbling,  Stevens, 
as  you  say.’ 

“ So  we  got  the  grub  and  ate  it.  Of  course  wo 
had  no  fire,  and  felt  precious  cold  as  the  wind  fell. 
We  all  went  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  I woke 
first. 

“ 4 Sands,’  says  I,  4 here’s  a go.’ 

“ ‘ We’ve  got  in  the  north  current,’  says  he. 

“ So  we  had.  There  was  not  a bit  of  ice  within 
a hundred  yards  of  us ; we  could  just  see  the  blink 
in  the  distance. 

“ ‘No  getting  back  toihe  ship  now,  Sands.’ 

“‘No,’  says  he;  ‘ship  must  come  to  us — we’re 
in  for  it — it’s  infernally  cold,  tho’ ; let’s  get  round 
to  the  wind’ard.’ 

“We  took  the  youngster’s  arm,  for  he  could 
walk  a little  now,  and  got  round  to  wind’ard. 
Here  it  was  better — not  quite  so  cold.  We  had 
breakfast;  no  fire  again  tho’,  and  sucking  a bit  of 
ice  is  a poor  make-up  for  a cup  of  hot  coffee,  let 
alone  the  flavor,  even. 

“ 4 Now,’  says  I,  4 look  M*2£tM^Jikely 
to  be  here  a goodish  bit,  we  may  as  well  sec  what 
we’v  


Here  Ben  took  the  note-book  from  the  table,  and 
turned  over  the  pages,  muttering  “ Lost  fore-top- 
sail sheet- block,”  “Monk  sprained  his  ankle,” 
“spoke  the  Mary  Anne"  “ice  seen,”  “left  ship,” 
“ adrift,”  “ Oh ! here,  that’s  it.” 

“You  see,” said  Ben,  addressing  me,  “ I always 
had  to  keep  the  log,  and  I used  to  keep  a log  of 
my  own  at  the  same  time,  till  at  last  it  got  such 
a way  with  me  that  I felt  as  if  I hadn’t  done  my 
duty  if  there  was  no  log  kept — got  to  be  a regular 
thing  with  me.  Lord,  Sir ! there’s  in  that  bottom 
cupboard  the  logs — ‘ diaries’  is  printed  on  the  back : 
I call  ’em  logs — of  all  I’ve  done  since  I left  the  sea. 
I do  it  every  day  after  tea,  and  can’t  quite  be  hap- 
py without  it.  I heard  the  minister  say  some  poe- 
try about  that  kind  of  thing — 

‘ Use  doth  breed  a habit  in  a man,’ 

I think  it  was. 

“ Now  this  here,  as  I said,  is  the  log  of  my  voy- 
age in  4 the  floating  island,’  as  I called  it  in  joke 
once  to  the  missus.  She  said  it  was  so  good  a 
name  that  it’s  always  been  called  so  since.” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “what  had  you  got  when  you 
came  to  count  up  ?” 

“Three  guns — one  was  rifled — that  was  the 
boy’s — fine  handsome  stock  it  had,  too,  very  light, 
tho’ ; but,  Lord ! they  let  these  only  sons  have 
any  thing.  Two  hatchets — short  handles — the 
boy  hadn’t  got  one.  Then  there  was  three  blank- 
ets and  our  clothes  we’d  got  on.  There  was  in 
the  three  bags  about  twelve  pounds  of  fat  pork, 
cooked,  and  about  the  same  of  biscuit.  Sands  had 
some  tea,  but  Sleepy  Sam  had  got  all  the  coffee  in 
his  bag,  so  we’d  none  with  us.  I’d  got  a bit  of 
lanyard  in  my  jacket  pocket.  One  large  fishhook 
— that  was  the  queerest  thing.  Sands  says  to  the 
boy : 

“ 4 What’s  that  in  the  corner  of  your  bag  ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! it’s  a hook  to  catch  shark  with.  Aunt 
Nelly  gave  it  me.’ 

“ Sure  enough  it  was  a big  barbed  hook  with  a 


and  I went  down  to  the  floe-piece,  and  says  I to 
Sands,  ‘ That’ll  break  off  soon ; it  can’t  stand  the 
wash;’  for  it  was  only  about  six  feet  through, 
quite  new  ice.  So  we  went  round  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  keeping  as  close  in  as  possible,  and  hold- 
ing on  every  step,  for  it  was  sloppy  and  slippy  as 
possible. 

“ ‘Hist!’  says  Sands;  ‘listen.’ 

“I  listened,  and  heard  something  different  to 
the  plash  of  the  waves — more  splash  and  splutter* 
like. 

“ 4 Seals,’  says  Sands. 

“And  it  was,  too — three  fine  ones ; they’d  been 
regularly  trapped  like  us.  Their  holes  were  up 
six  or  eight  feet  above  them ; they’d  come  through 
the  holes  and  lay  on  the  edges  before  the  bit  broke 
oft-  the  main  pack  and  canted ; so  they  slid  down 
till  they  stopped  where  the  berg  began,  in  a place 
like  the  angle  of  the  letter  Y.  They  stared  at  us, 
and  we  stared  at  them;  but  we  soon  gave  over 
that ; for  we  knocked  ’em  on  the  head. 

“ But  the  job  was,  what  to  do  with  them ; so 
Sands  and  I went  back,  and  got  the  boy’s  hook ; 
and  with  the  bit  of  cord  I’d  got,  we  got  ’em  all 
three  on  the  platform  where  the  boy  was. 

“It  got  dark  by  this  time,  and  we  put  off  skin- 
ning them  and  cutting  them  up  till  next  day. 

“Next  day  we  cut  ’em  up  and  skinned  ’em. 

“ 4 1 say,  Stevens,’  says  the  youngster,  4 can’t 
you  make  some  shoes  out  of  the  skin  with  the  hair 
downward  on  the  soles ; they’d  have 
a better  hold  on  the  ice — and  you 
can  cut  them  into  strips  crossways, 
like  this — see  ?’  And  he  scratched  on  the  ice  with 
his  knife  like  this. 

“ We  made  them  to  go  over  the  boot,  and  soon 
found  we  could  walk  about  as  easily  again.  The 
flesh  we  put  in  our  ‘ice-chest,’  as  Sands  called  it, 
for  he  laughed  at  every  thing  now  the  boy  was 
well. 

“We  made  some  oil,  too,  tho’  it  was  a tedious 
job,  for  we’d  only  got  three  pannikins ; however, 
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cork  on  the  end— he  was  a careful  boy  that — and  a 
bit  of  chain  to  it,  about  two  feet. 

“ 4 And  what  did  you  bring  it  here  for  ?’  says  I. 
‘Expect  to  catch  sharks?’ 

“ Lord ! how  Sands  laughed. 

“ 4 No,’  says  the  boy ; 4 only  the  Captain  said 
you’d  most  likely  shoot  some  seals,  so  I thought 
that  would  stick  into  them  to  drag  them  along 
over  the  ice.’ 

“ It  wasn’t  such  a bad  notion,  you  see ; so 
Sands  gave  over  laughing.  I think  that  was 
about  all  we’d  got  with  us,  and  a poor  look  out  it 
was,  too.  There  was  food  enough,  on  short  al- 
lowance, to  last  us  about  five  days.  By  that 
time,  we  thought,  if  we  had  got  into  what  they 
call  the  Arctic  cold-current,  we  should  get  down 
to  about  61°  or  so,  and  fall  in  with  some  whalers. 
Sojwe  made  up  our  minds  to  it,  and  set  about  get- 
ting a little  to  rights.  The  first  point  was  to  get 
wairm,  because  the  cold  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but 
makes  you  eat  more,  if  you’ve  got  it,  and  want 
more  if  you  haven’t. 

“ Tho  wind  still  kept  south,  and  soon  we  could 
see  nothing  but  our  own  bit  of  ice  all  round. 
W hen  we  got  to  wind’ard  it  felt  warm,  so  we  took 
all.  the  things  round  to  wind’ard,  and  cut  a hole  in 
tin  j ice  to  put  them  in,  with  a small  gutter  leading 
fro  m it  so  as  to  keep  ’em  from  the  wet.  Then  we 
cu  t a sort  of  platform  level  to  stand  on,  but  it  was 
dr  jadfully  sloppy ; the  ice  was  melting  as  fast  as 
it  could — running  down  in  streams  from  the  top, 
as  the  sun  shone  on  it,  and  making  the  air  quite 
da  mp. 

“ Next  morning  we  resolved  on  a search  of  ‘the 
isl  and,’  as  we  called  it.  Sands  and  I,  with  the 
two  guns,  went ; the  boy  staid  on  the  platform  to 
lot  >k  out.” 

How  large  was  it,  Stevens,  altogether?” 

“I  should  say  about  three  tinles  as  big  as  a 
thousand-ton  vessel — of  course,  of  a different  shape. 
Here’s  the  sketch  I made  of  it  [see  above] ; it’s  as 
near  as  I could  remember.  You  see  there  were 
two  peaks  and  a bit  of  floe  at  the  bottom.  It 
wasn’t  so  big,  by  a long  chalk,  some  I’ve  seen, 
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we  turned  one  into  a lamp  with  some  shreds  of  the 
cotton  shirt  Sands  had.  Of  coarse  we  could  get  a 
light  with  our  gun-flints  and  damp  powder ; and 
then  boiled  it  down  half  a pint  at  a time,  and  made 
a hole  in  the  ice  to  keep  it  in ; for  if  the  water 
melted,  it  only  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
settled,  while  the  oil  floated. 

“Five  days  went  on,  and  the  biscuit  was  all 
gone ; so  was  the  pork.  We  had  nothing  but  the 
seal  beef,  but  there  was  enough  of  that  to  last  a 
month. 

“ That  same  evening,  I says  to  Sands  and  the*| 
boy,  4 Look  here,  now ; suppose  any  thing  passes 
at  night,  we  can’t  see  it,  and  they  can’t  see  us. 
Suppose  we  take  watch  and  watch  to  look  out ; for 
there’s  no  knowing  how  long  this  game’s  to  last.’ 

“ 4 Won’t  last  long,’  says  Sands,  ' if  it  keeps  this 
breeze  from  the  south’ard ; it’s  melting  fast  day 
and  night,  and  there’ll  be  nothing  left  in  a week  or 
two,  when  we  get  down  into  the  sun ; not  much 
fear  of  crossing  the  line  in  this  ship.  I’ve  left 
many  a ship,’  says  he,  ‘but  I never  had  a ship 
leave  me  like  this  seems  to  be  going  to.’ 

“ He  was  right  enough ; the  whole  thing  would 
melt  before  we  could  get  off  it.  It  kept  rising  out 
of  the  water  more  and  more ; for  the  air  was  warm- 
er than  the  water  a good  deal,  and  it  melted  it 
fast, 

“ 4 Look  here,  Stevens ; suppose  any  thing  does 
see  us,  they’ll  give  us  as  wide  a berth  as  possible ; 
you  can’t  make  ’em  hear  a mile  off,  you  know.’ 

“ 4 No,’  said  I,  4 but  we  can  make  ’em  see  three 
miles  off.’ 

44  So  we  set  to  work,  and  made  three  lamps  out 
of  the  skulls  of  the  seals,  and  very  good  lamps  they 
made  too;  a bit  of  old  shirt  made  the  wick,  and 
then  we  had  to  cut  a track  to  each  lamp.  We  put 
them  as  near  as  we  could  guess  to  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  and  lighted  them  next  night ; it 
was  a pretty  sight  to  see  the  reflection  in  the  wa- 
ter ; the  ice  being  white  showed  the  light  beauti- 
fully. The  oil  lasted  about  six  hours  in  each,  for 
we  didn’t  have  a big  wick.  The  pannikin  lamp 
we  kept  where  we  slept,  and  then  had  to  go  round 
to  the  others  to  see  them  all  safe.  We  kept  the 
wind  off  with  blocks  of  ice. 


“ One  night,  it  must  have  been  on  the  12th  out, 
the  boy  was  on  the  look  out,  and  came  to  me; 

4 Stevens,’  says  he, 4 1 see  a sail,  I think.’  I didn’t 
call  out,  ’cause  of  waking  Sands,  he  seemed  getting 
dull-like.  I started  up,  and  looked  where  he 
pointed,  and,  sure  enough,  there  she  was,  about 
half  a mile  to  wind’ard ; the  wind  had  shifted  a 
little  to  the  east.  I shouted  and  waked  Sands. 
Poor  fellow ! he  was  nearly  mad,  screaming  and 
shouting  frightfully. 

“ 4 1 tell  you  what  it  is,  Sands,’  says  I.  4 You’re 
doing  yourself  no  good  by  this — we  must  make  ’em 
see  us  if  we’re  to  do  any  good.  Get  some  more  of 
that  shirt  of  yours  for  a bigger  wick  to  this,  and 
then  go  round  to  fetch  the  other  lamps.’ 

“ He  got  a bit  of  the  shirt  and  we  got  the  lamps 
together ; it  must  have  made  ’em  see  I should  have 
thought,  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  ; and  after  about 
half  an  hour  they  steered  away  from  us. 

“ You  see  it  was  about  the  last  thing  to  think  of 
that  any  one  should  be  on  an  iceberg  so  far  south 
as  we  were,  and  a berg’s  a thing  to  steer  clear  of 
if  you  can. 

“It  gave  us  all  a queer  feeling  when  we  lost 
sight  of  her.  The  boy  and  Sands  cried.  I saw  it 
was  no  use  being  down-hearted  about  it,  though 
I’m  afraid  I cursed  the  skipper  of  that  vessel  pretty 
much ; so  I made  ’em  take  the  lamps  back  to  their 
places,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  boy’s  watch  my- 
self. 

“Poor  youngster — he  cried  himself  to  sleep. 
You  see  we’d  had  twelve  days  of  it,  and  not  a dry 
rag  on  us  since  the  first  day.  Our  skins  were 
quite  sore  and  covered  all  over  with  little  pimples ; 
and  round  the  waist  and  neck,  where  the  clothes 
rubbed,  there  were  quite  sores.  You  try  a poul- 
tice any  where  for  twelve  days,  and  see  what  it’ll 
do  for  you.  Poor  Sands — he  was  worse  than  either 
of  us. 

“ So  we  went  on,  day  after  day — plenty  of  food 
— seal  beef. 

“ Some  days  we  saw  ships,  some  days  none.  It 
was  weary  work,  but  I kept  ’em  up  to  it:  there’s 
nothing  like  regular  work  to  keep  you  from  brood- 
ing over  unpleasantness— nothing.  Sometimes  wo 
got  a shot  at  some  birds,  but  more  than  half  fell  in 
the  water. 

“ On  the  eighteenth  day  we  were  nearly  thrown 
down  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  small  pointed 
piece  you  see  in  the  sketch. 

“It  broke  off  and  splashed  into  the  water  with 
an  awful  noise,  and  almost  sunk,  and  then  came 
up  again,  and  shook  us  to  pieces  as  it  rubbed 
against  our  piece.  Next  day  it  separated  and  got 
farther  off,  and  on  the  second  day  it  was  hull  down, 
and  we  lost  it  at  night. 

“That  was  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the  sun 
was  hot — not  warm,  but  hot.  We  got  a few  dry 
clothes  by  stretching  them  out  to  wind’ard  on  tho 
ramrods,  but  they  got  sopped  agjin  at  night. 

44  Sands  gave  up  on  this  night — lie  couldn’t  take 
his  watch,  he  was  so  bad.  We  must  have  got  into 
warmer  water,  too,  for  instead  of  rising  out  of  the 
water  it  began  to  sink — more  one  side  than  the 
other,  too,  so  that  the  tracks  were  getting  too 
slippy  to  be  safe.  Another  thing  I noticed  was, 
that  the  whole  affair  turned  round  sometimes  with 
the  sun,  sometimes  the  other  way,  and  then  again 
was  quite  still  for  a day  at  a time. 

44  On  the  twenty-fourth  day — the  boy  was  gone 
to  light  the  lamps.  Sands  says  to  me,  4 How  long 
will  he  be  gone  ?’ 

“ 4 A half  an  hour,’  says  I. 

4 4 4 Stevens,’  says  he. 

44 1 told  him  to  say  Ben. 

“‘Ben,  then,’  says  he,  4 I’m  not  going  to  last 
much  longer.  I feel  it  here,  somehow — sort  of 
warning.’ 

44  He  did  look  awful  bad,  but  I told  him  to  cheer 
up ; we  might  get  taken  off  any  time,  for  we  were 
just  in  the  track  now. 

44  ‘No,  no,’  says  he,  4 it’s  all  over  with  me,  I feel 
it  here ;’  and  he  put  his  hand  on  his  breast.  Lord, 
what  a hand  it  was  to  what  I first  knew  it ! Thin 
and  lean,  and  the  bones  making  the  skin  look  shiny 
over  them.  Soft,  too,  as  a woman’s! 

4 4 4 There’s  a thing  I want  you  to  do,  Ben,  if  you 
get  off  this  at  all.’ 

44 1 told  him  I’d  do  any  thing  for  him  I could. 
“‘Now  listen,  Ben,’  says  he,  ‘for  I ain’t  got 
much  wind  left.’ 

4 4 4 The  voyage  before  last  I came  home  with  a 
lot  of  money,  and  made  up  my  mind  for  a spree ; 
so  I went  ashore  and  got  a flashy  suit  of  clothes. 
Well,  I didn’t  like  the  name  of  Sands,  so  I-  took 
another,  and  had  a regular  game.  I’m  very  sorry 
now ; but  vou  see,  when  a fellow’s  been  three 
years  among  the  coolies  it  seems  as  though  ho 
ought  to  have  a little  freedom  when  he  gets  among 
white  people  again.  Well,  I went  down  to  the  sea- 
side to  a village  I knew,  and  there  I saw  a girl  at 
church.  She  seemed  took  with  me,  so  I struck  up 
an  acquaintance  with  her  for  a lark.  She  took  l 
quite  serious,  and  was  regularly  in  love  with  me, 
and  I got  at  last  to  be  in  love  with  her.  Well,  I 
didn’t  mean  no  harm  to  the  girl,  I meant  to  marry 
her.  I did:  jits  trliefps’-God,’  says  ho.  4 well,  we 
> kept  the  I went  wrong,  and  one 'night  she  said  I had  been 
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must  be  found  out  soon.  I was  savage  at  that  and 
at  her  being  cross— poor  girl,  she’d  cause  to  be. 
go  i gttid  I’d  never  see  her  again,  and  went  off  in  a 

bUu\  i meant  to  come  back,  I did,  Ben.  I swear 
it  Instead  of  that,  I met  a messmate  of  mine, 
and  he  got  me  drunk,  and  shipped  me  on  a West 
India  trader,  and  when  I came  to  myself  I was  too 
far  from  shore  to  get  back,  so  I sulked,  and  shirked 
duty.  The  Captain  says  to  me  : 

“‘My  man,  it’s  no  use — you’re  here,  and  you’ll 
be  paid.  You  can’t  get  back  any  quicker  than 
with  me;  so  do  your  work  like  a man,  and  we 
shall  be  back  in  a couple  of  months  or  so,  at  least.’ 

“‘So  I did  my  work.  When  we  got  to  King- 
ston I took  the  fever,  and  was  in  the  hospital  near 
two  months,  and  ho  left  me  there,  paying  me  for 
the  voyage  out ; aud  then  I came  home  and  heard 
that  she’d  gone  away,  nobody  knew  where. 

“ 1 Well,  I set  to  work  to  find  her,  and  tried  all 
ways  till  the  money  was  gone,  and  then  had  to 
ship  in  the  Belle  of  Aberdeen,  for  I’m  pretty  good 
at  whaling,  aud  knew  I could  get  money ; and  I 
wished  to  go  back  and  find  her,  and  get  married 
to  her.’ 

“Here  he  was  took  with  spasms,  so  bad  that  I 
brought  out  my  case-bottle  of  brandy  and  gave 
him  a little.  I’d  just  put  in  the  cork,  when  the 
boy  came  running  to  me  and  fell  down  all  of  a heap 
close  by  me. 

“ ‘ What’s  the  matter  ?’  says  I. 

“ He  opened  his  mouth  once  or  twice,  and  at  last 
got  out : 

“ 1 A sail ! It’s  close  by — I can  see  ’em  on  the 
deck,’  and  he  fainted  right  dead  off. 

“ I told  Sands. 

“ ‘ A sail !’  says  he,  and  tried  to  get  up.  Lord ! 
he'd  no  more  strength  than  a baby,  and  fell  down 
directly,  looking  as  dead  as  could  be.  I wanted 
to  know  more  about  him,  so  I gave  him  some  more 
brandy,  and  asked  him  the  girl’s  name. 

“ ‘ The  sail,’  says  the  boy,  for  he’d  come  to,  and 
would  say  nothing  else.  ‘ Oh,  the  sail !’ 

“‘What’s  her  name?’  says  I to  Sands.  He 
stared  at  me  as  if  he  didn’t  hear. 

“ ‘ The  sail !’  screamed  the  boy ; ‘ you’ll  miss  it, 
and  we  shall  die.’ 

“ I gave  him  some  more  brandy,  and  asked  him 
again  as  loud  as  I could : 

“ 1 What’s  her  name  ? What’s  the  girl’s  name  ?’ 

“ ‘ Esther  Th ,’  and  he  couldn’t  finish. 

“ I gave  him  all  that  was  left  now,  and  asked 
him  again. 

“ * Esther  Thompson,’  says  he. 

“ Esther  Thompson ! Then  this  was  Fitzjames. 
This  chap,  Sir,  that  I’d  loved  as  if  he’d  been  my 
brother,  and  loved  him  still — by  G — d,  Sir!”  said 
Ben,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  “ this  chap 
was  my  greatest  enemy — had  been  the  seducer  of 
Esther— and  yet  I couldn’t  hate  him. 

“The  boy  kept  screaming,  ‘Sail!  Sail!’  and  I 
was  half  mad. 

“ ‘ Ben,’  says  he,  ‘ do  you  know  her  ?’ 

“ 1 Know  her ! She’s  all  that’s  dear  to  me,  you 
d — d villain.’ 

‘“No,  no,’  says  he,  quite  strong  again,  ‘not 
villain.  I meant  no  harm  to  the  girl.  I meant — 
I swear  I did — to  marry  her,  and  nobody  would 
have  known  any  thing  about  it,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  that  drink,  Ben;’  and  all  the  while  the  boy 
kept  crying,  * Sail ! Sail !’ 

“‘If  you  ever  see  her  again,  tell  her  that  I 
didn’t  mean  to  be  a villain.  I didn’t  mean  to 
wrong  her.  Promise  me  that.’ 

“ 1 saw  he  was  going  fast,  and  I promised  him 
I’d  tell  her. 

‘“One  more  thing,’  says  he.  ‘Ben,  here’s 
something  sown  in  my  flannel — cut  it  out.’ 

“ I cut  it  out — it  was  half  a six-pence,  all  crooked 
and  bent. 

“ ‘She  gave  me  that,’  says  he,  looking  at  it  as 
fond  as  if  it  was  her,  and  kissing  it.  ‘ Give  it  her 
back,  and  tell  her  I meant  to  marry  her.’ 

“ ‘ I will,’  says  I,  * Sands,  I will ; and  may  God 
forgive  you,  as  I do !’ 

“The  boy  kept  on  screaming;  so,  seeing  Sands 
quiet,  I went  round  to  the  other  side  to  look  at  the 
sail.  I was  too  late ; she  was  out  of  all  chance 
of  making  her  hear  or  see. 

“When  I came  back  Sands  was  gone:  the  bit 
of  the  six-pence  was  in  his  hand ; I took  it  out,  and 
took  care  of  it,  and  then  went  to  the  boy.  He  was 
almost  as  dead  as  Sands.  It  was  an  awful  sight 
to  see  them  both  lying  so  still — Sands  quite  dead, 
and  the  boy  so  near  it  that  you  could  hardly  bel’eve 
he  wasn’t.  Not  a drop  of  brandy  either — Sands 
had  it  all. 

“ I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I never  could 
feel  to  dislike  him — not  when  I knew  all  about  it ; 
and  I don’t  believe,  now,  he  meant  to  act  the  vil- 
lain, and  leave  her.  As  he  said,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  drink,  he  might  have  been  alive  and  happy 
now.  It’s  a bad  thing  for  a man  not  to  be  able  to 
regulate  his  drink ; causes  him  lots  of  misfortunes. 
Chaps  like  him  ought  to  leave  it  off  altogether ; 
still  it’s  a hard  thing  to  see  fellows  jolly,  and  not 
join ; makes  a fellow  feel  like  a wet  blanket  to  his 
mates — they’re  so  jolly  and  merry,  and  he  drinking 
his  lemonade  or  water.  It's  rather  hard,  I should 
think. 

“ The  boy,  he  kept  on  saying,  * A sail ! A sail !’ 
He  was  gone  cranky,  you  see — didn’t  know  where 
he  was,  and  weak  as  an  infant — couldn’t  eat ; so  I 
was  obliged  to  boil  the  seal-beef,  and  give  him  the 
gravy  bv  spoonfuls.  Just  like  a child  he  was, 
and,  when  he  hadn’t  got  the  spoon  to  his  lips,  kept 
saying,  ‘A  sail!  A sail!’  as  if  he  hadn’t  said  it 
five  hundred  times  before. 

“ It  was  hard  work,  for  I was  getting  weak,  and 
so  sore  round  the  waist,  ankles,  and  neck,  I could 
hardly  bear  to  move;  and  you  see  I couldn’t  let 
Sands  lie  there  right  in  the  boy’s  sight,  so  I took 
him  round  to  the  other  side.  It  took  me  about 
three  hours  to  get  him  there.  I might  have  thrown 
him  off  altogether,  but  I didn’t  want  any  suspicion 
of  foul-play,  and  there  might  have  been  if  he’d  been 
missing  when  we  were  found. 

“This  I carried  on  for  some  five  days  or  so — 
eating  and  feeding  the  bcjyi^ftsj  e<>uljjl  do. 


“ I let  the  lamps  alone,  for  I was  too  bad  to  get 
to  trim  them,  and  lay  all  day  in  a sort  of  stupid  fit, 
half-asleep,  half  not. 

“It  kept  getting  hotter  over  head  all  the  time, 
and  it  was  enough  to  frighten  one  to  see  how  the 
ice  melted,  pouring  down  in  streams  like  a water- 
fall all  day  and  all  night.  I could  almost  tell  the 
time  of  day  by  the  sound  of  the  falling  water. 
Mid-day  it  was  a regular#  roar,  and  then  about 
three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  was  almost 
still.  You  could  almost  see  it  melt.  Two  or  three 
days  after  this  the  boy  still  kept  muttering,  ‘A 
sail ! — a sail !’  I began  to  get  dizzy  and  queer 
like — couldn’t  see  now  and  then.  I thought  it 
would  soon  be  all  up  with  me. 

“At  last  I seemed  to  grow  blind — couldn’t  open 
my  eyes  nor  move  at  all.  Still  I could  tell  it  was 
getting  toward  evening,  for  the  sound  of  the  fall 
was  less ; but  I couldn’t  move  to  give  the  boy  any 
thing  nor  to  get  any  thing  myself ; indeed  I didn’t 
seem  to  care  about  it,  nor  about  him  neither,  for 
that  matter. 

“ I wasn’t  in  pain — rather  the  other ; very  pleas- 
ant sort  of  feeling,  for  I was  lying  on  Sands’s  coat 
and  my  own.  Then  I fell  asleep. 

“ I didn’t  know  any  more  till  I came  to,  as  the 
women  call  it. 

‘ ‘ I was  in  a bunk  of  a small  bark,  I could  tell 
that  by  the  short  pitch  she  made.  Long  ships  al- 
ways pitch  slower.  I heard  somebody  say : ‘ He’s 
all  rigid,  doctor.’ 

“ So  I was  in  a little  while — sat  up  and  asked 
for  food.  Lord  bless  you,  Sir,  how  good  it  was ; I 
never  tasted  any  thing  half  as  sweet  as  that  beef- 
tea  the  doctor  gave  me.  Nice!— I can’t  tell  how 
nice  it  was.  You  see  I’d  been  getting  up  an  appe- 
tite for  it.  Whether  I should  like  to  go  to  the 
same  school  again  to  learn  how  nice  beef-tea  could 
be,  I don’t  know — rather  think  not. 

“In  a few  days  I was  well — rather  thin  and 
pale,  I think,  to  what  I am  now — and  then  I asked 
them  how  thev  found  me. 


“ ‘ Esther’  marked  on  the  arm  in  blue  points 
with  red  capitals.  Two  flags  and  a half  moon 
under,  with  a part  of  a head  on  it — may  be  the  pic- 
ture of  half  a coin  of  some  kind — no  other  marks 
on  the  body.  Doctor  read  prayers. 

“Wind  shifted,  and  blew  rather  heavy  from 
S.W.  Took  in  the  main  royal. 

11  June  23. — Man  better;  boy  still  muttering 
when  not  being  fed , can’t  eat  yet ; man  got  up  at 
four  o’clock  and  came  on  deck  ; said  his  name  was 
Stevens ; that  they  got  on  the  berg  in  May  from 
the  Belle  of  Aberdeen.  Out  twenty-nine  days  when 
he  went  off.  We  found  him  next  day,  the  30th 
out  we  expect.  Doctor  says  another  day  would 
have  killed  them  both.  The  man,  Sands,  died  the 
24th  day  out,  at  night.” 

“There,  that’s  the  log,”  said  Ben,  “ and  now  I 
can  tell  you  the  rest,  for  I was  well  on  the  fourth 
day,  though  not  strong  — could  walk  about  the 
deck.  The  doctor  gave  me  some  ointment  for  my 
throat  and  waist,  and  I was  all  right  in  about  a 
week. 

“The  boy,  too,  got  better,  and  left  off  mutter- 
ing. Doctor  read  to  him,  made  him  work  about 
the  ship,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  him 
think  of  something  else. 

“In  another  fortnight  I said  good-by  to  the  Es- 
meralda's people,  and  started  for  the  north  in  a 
steamer,  taking  the  boy  with  me. 

“ We  saw  the  owner,  and  found  that  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Belle  of  Aberdeen  had  written  home, 
and  that  they’d  given  us  up  for  lost.  Sleepy  Sam 
reached  the  ship  the  day  after  he  left  us. 

“ The  owner  was  so  pleased  with  me  that  he 
gave  me  .£500  for  taking  care  of  his  son.  I said 
I’d  only. done  my  duty,  but  he  would  have  me  take 
it,  so  at  last  I did. 

“‘And,’  says  he,  ‘Ben,  my  boy’  (they  always 
call  us  boys),  ‘Ben,  my  boy,’  says  he,  ‘ if  ever  you 
want  a friend,  you  know  where  to  come  for  one. 
I should  have  been  a broken-hearted  man,  Ben,  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  you  taking  care  of  him.  God 


FELT  AS  IF  I WAS  OUT  OF  MY  MIND  WHEN  I FOUND  ESTHER'S  HANDS  GROW  COLD.’* 


“ ‘ Mate  ’ll  tell  you,’  says  the  Captain,  ‘ give 
you  his  log,  you  can  copy  it  if  you  like.’ 

“ I did,  and  here  it  is,  a fair  copy — it  looks  nice, 
you  see,  by  the  side  of  these  others,  cause  they 
were  written  when  the  paper  was  soaked  with  wa- 
ter, and  my  fingers  were  numbed  with  cold,  and 
written  with  pencil,  too.  This  I wrote  in  the  Cap- 
tain’s cabin  with  a pen.  I kept  it  in  the  same 
book,  tho’  the  paper  was  bad,  so  as  to  have  it 
all  together.” 

I took  the  book,  and,  with  Mr.  Stevens’s  per- 
mission, copied  the  log  again : 

“ Barque  ‘ Esmeralda,’ .Tune  21. — Wind  S.W. 
S. — rather  heavy ; got  snn  long.  42°  10',  lat.  44° 
15'.  Wind  steady — twelve  o’clock — sighted  a sail 
three  points  starboard  bow — couldn’t  see  name — 
carpenter  finished  new  spanker -boom  — opened 
hatches,  took  up  3 casks  beef  and  1 bottle  porter. 
About  two  o’clock  sighted  an  iceberg  right  a-head 
— passenger  wanted  to  see  it  nearer — Captain  or- 
dered to  steer  accordingly.  About  four  could  make 
out  shape.  Mr.  Burton  said  he  could  see  two  black 
and  white  birds  on  it  with  the  glass — was  quite 
sure ; half  past  four  saw  that  they  were  a man  and 
a boy — lowered  quarter-boat  starboard,  and  went 
to  fetch  them  off ; they  lay  on  a shelf  about  six  feet 
out  of  the  water — some  difficulty  to  get  at  them — 
sent  up  three  men  and  lowered  them  into  the  boat. 
The}’  seemed  dead — went  round  and  found  another 
man— lowered  him  into  the  boat— took  off  three 
seal-skulls  with  black  wicks  in  them ; been  used 
as  lamps  ; clothing,  and  also  three  guns.  Brought 
all  aboard.  Doctor  said  one  man— the  one  found 
alone — was  quite  dead  ; the  others  not  dead.  Had 
baths  in  the  Captain’s  cabin.  Boy  came  to  and 
said,  ‘ A sail ! a sail !’  and  kept  on  saying  it : the 
man  seemed  nearly  dead.  After  four  hours — about 
half  past  eight — he  came  to  and  said,  ‘ Where’s  the 
boy  ?’  Told  him  he  was  all  right — took  in  stun- 
sails— wind  shifted  two  points — iceberg  hull  down 
at  ten — lost  sight  of  it  at  twelve. 

“ June  22.— Wind  S.S.W.— Heavy  rain— man 
better— boy  still  keeps  saying,  ‘A  sail!  a sail!’ 
Doctor  says  he’s  quite  mad — man  not  allowed  to 
talk— buried  the  dead  man— marks  on  clothing,  ‘ J. 
Sands;’  clothing  good,  but  much  worn  aud  sodden. 


bless  you,  Ben!  But  you  must  come  and  see  his 
mother  before  you  go.’ 

“ Well,  I went  up  to  the  house,  and  saw  a fine, 
handsomely-dressed  old  lady.  You  see  they  weren’t 
likely  to  have  any  more,  aud  that  made  them  all 
the  fonder  of  the  boy. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Stevens,  my  dear,’  says  he  to  her. 

“ You’d  hardly  think  it,  but  it’s  as  true  as  I 
stand  here — the  old  lady  went  down  on  her  knees 
to  me  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  cried  fit  to  break 
her  heart. 

“ ‘ God  bless  you,  Mr.  Stevens !’  says  she ; ‘ God 
bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  poor  boy.  I’ll 
never  forget  you.  You  must  take  this  to  think  of 
me  sometimes.  I shall  always  pray  for  you !’ 

“It  was  a ring.  That’s  it,”  said  Ben,  showing  me 
a solid-looking  gold  ring  with  a large  diamond  in  it. 

“ Well,  I took  it,  for  I was  getting  quite  uncom- 
fortable at  her  taking  on  so ; but,  Lord  bless  you, 
it  seemed  to  do  her  good  to  have  her  cry  out,  and 
the  owner,  he  looked  on  and  wiped  his  eyes  now 
and  then.  Last  of  all,  I was  obliged  to  say  I’d 
only  done  my  duty  by  the  boy.  But  she  wouldn’t 
listen,  but  kept  saying,  ‘ God  bless  you !’  and  cry- 
ing over  my  hand,  and  then  she  seemed  to  go  off 
faint,  so  I got  away  then.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I 
could,  I canto  home. 

“I  found  mother  all  right.  ‘How’s  Esther?’ 
says  I,  as  jaunty  as  if  I didn’t  care  a button  about 
her.  Mother  looked  pretty  hard  at  me. 

“ ‘ Oh,  she’s  well  enough.’ 

“ ‘Fitzjames  come  back?’  says  I. 

“ ‘ No,  he’ll  never  come  back — a villain !’  says 
mother.  She  was  always  down  on  him  when  she 
had  a chance.  Of  course  I knew  he’d  never  come 
back  better  than  she  did. 

“I  went  to  see  Esther  next  day.  She  shook 
hands  and  kissed  me,  said  I looked  ill,  then  says, 
‘Have  you  got  any  thing  to  tell  me?’  I don’t 
know  how  it  was  she  asked  this— sort  of  w hat  you 
call  presentiment,  or  instinct,  same  as  dogs  have. 
Lord,  Sir,  a woman  or  a dog  can  always  tell  what 
you  mean  before  you  speak— in  things  about  the 
feelings.  Some  children,  too,  have  this  kind  of 
tiling  very  strong.  Perhaps,  after  all,  1 looked  as 
if  I knew  something. 


“ ‘Have  you  seen  him?’ — ‘ him,’  you  know,  as 
if  there  wasn’t  other  hims — and  asking  me,  too, 
just  as  if  I cared  as  much  about  it  as  she  did ; but 
Lord,  Sir,  they  don’t  think  any  body’s  a right  to 
think  of  any  body  but  their  ‘him.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’  says  I,  ‘ I have  seen  him,  Esther.’ 

“‘Where  is  he?  Take  me  to  him !’  She  looked 
at  me  a minute.  * No,  Ben,’  says  she,  ‘ he’s  dead ! 

I know  he  is ! I see  he  is ! Oh,  my  God ! my  own 
Fitzjames  is  dead !’  And  she  gripped  my  hand  so 
hard,  and  sank  back  in  the  chair  and  shut  her  eyes. 

“ After  a little  she  says,  ‘ Ben,  tell  me  all  about 
it.  Poor  fellow ! dead  !’ 

“I  told  her  as  much  as  I could  about  it;  and 
then  I told  her  about  the  six-pence. 

“ ‘ Give  it  me,’  she  said ; ‘ give  it  me,  Ben.  It’s 
the  last  thing  I gave  him  before — give  it  me.’ 

“ I gave  it  her,  and  she  kissed  it  quite  solemn 
like,  just  as  tho’  it  had  been  his  dead  forehead. 

“ Then  I told  her  what  he  said  about  his  not 
meaning  to  leave  her. 

“ * Did  he  say  that  ?” 

“ ‘ He  did,  Esther— he  swore  it ; and  I believe  it.’ 

“ She  looked  hard  at  me  for  a little,  and  then 
said, 

“‘Thank  you,  Ben,  for  that;  I’m  so  glad  you 
believe  it.  I knew  he  didn’t  mean  to  leave  me ;’ 
and  she  got  up  and  called  her  father,  and  says, 

“ ‘ Father,  he  didn’t  mean  to  leave  me.  Ask 
Ben  here ; he  said  so  with  his  dying  breath.  lie 
swore  it,  Ben,  didn’t  he  ? and  Ben  believes  it  him- 
self, don’t  you,  Ben  ? Tell  father,  do.’ 

“ I told  the  old  man. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Ah,’  says  he,  ‘ poor  fellow ! Dead  too ! He’s 
rightly  punished.’ 

“ ‘ But,’  says  she,  ‘ he  told  Ben  he  didn’t  mean 
to  wrong  me — he  did ;’  and  she  seemed  as  if  she 
was  quite  glad.  * I knew  he  never  did.’ 

‘“Don’t  see,’  said  the  father,  ‘it  makes  much 
difference  whether  he  did  or  not.  lie  did  it,  aud 
you’ve  lost  your  good  name — and  ours  too,  for  that 
matter,  Esther.’ 

“ * I know  it,  I know  it ; but  still  he  told  Ben 
that  he  didn’t  mean  to  leave  me.  God  bless  him !’ 
And  she  fell  to  kissing  the  bit  of  six-pence  like 
mad. 

“I  saw  she  was  going  off  into  hysterics,  so  I 
called  her  mother,  and  left ; for  it’s  no  use  a man’s 
fussing  about  at  them  times;  you  can’t  do  any 
good,  and  get  in  the  way  a good  deal. 

‘‘Next  day  she  came  down  to  mother’s. 

“ ‘ Ben,’  says  she,  ‘ here’s  the  pound  I owe  you ; 
it’s  the  first  I’ve  saved  out  of  the  shirts.  The  cu- 
rate’s been  very  good  to  me,  and  so  has  his  wife.  . 
She  always  shakes  hands  with  me ; and  one  day  I 
was  crying  when  she  came,  for  bah}-  was  so  ill, 
and  she  kissed  me,  Ben,  on  the  forehead,  and  said, 
“Poor  child!”  I feel  just  like  as  if  she  was  my 
mother,  Ben,  she’s  been  so  good  to  me.’ 

“I  took  the  pound,  and  gave  her  the  paper,  and 
I didn’t  see  any  more  of  her  for  some  week  or  so. 

“ One  day  I had  a letter  from  the  owner’s  wife, 
asking  me  if  she  could  do  any  thing  for  Sands’s 
relations ; for  the  boy,  you  see,  had  told  her  about 
Sands.  So  I went  down  to  Esther,  and  showed 
her  the  letter,  and  asked  her  what  I should  say. 

“ ‘Did  the  young  gentleman  see  much  of  him, 
Ben?’ 

“ ‘Of  course,’  says  I,  ‘was  there  all  the  time— 
took  his  turn  of  lighting  the  lamps  when  Sands  was 
bad.’ 

“ ‘ Was  “ Sands”  his  real  name,  not  Fitzjames?’ 

“ ‘Yes,  Sands.’ 

“‘I  should  like,  Ben,  to  go  and  live  with  the 
lady,  so  as  to  be  near  this  young  gentleman  who’s 
seen  so  much  of  him.’ 

• “ You  see,  she  might  have  lived  with  me,  only 

I couldn’t  say  that,  and  she  didn’t  seem  to  think 
of  it. 

“ ‘ I don’t  know  that  she’d  like  that,  either.  If 
you’d  been  his  wife,  you  see,  it  would  have  been 
different.’ 

“ ‘ But  he  did  mean  that  I should  be,  didn’t  he, 
Ben?’ 

“ ‘ That’s  true,  but  then  you’re  not ; but  still,  I’ll 
write  and  ask  her.’ 

“ ‘ And  you’ll  try  and  get  me  to  go,  Ben  ?’ 

“ ‘ Esther,’  says  I,  ‘ I’d  lay  down  my  life  to  servo 
you  any  time,  and  I promised  Sands  I’d  do  any 
thing  I could  for  you,  with  this  hand  in  both  his.’ 

“ She  took  my  hand  into  both  hers,  and  kissed 
it  hard,  but  I could  see  it  was  ’cause  it  had  touched 
his.  She’d  ’a  kissed  any  thing  that  had  touched 
him,  she  would ; and  though  she  was  kissing  my 
hand  I couldn’t  have  told  her  I loved  her  then, 
anyhow.  I should  have  choked  if  I’d  tried. 

“Well,  I wrote  and  told  the  lady  all  about  it, 
and  she  sent  for  her  and  the  baby,  and  called  her 
‘Mrs.  Sands.’ 

“ Esther  wouldn’t  give  me  back  the  letter  with 
that  in  it,  though  it  was  written  for  me ; but  I 
didn’t  care  so  long  as  she  was  happy. 

“ I took  her  down  there,  and  all  the  way  down 
she  did  nothing  but  cry  and  talk  about  Sands.  I 
took  her  to  the  owner’s  house,  and  she  saw  the  lady 
and  the  boy,  and  I left  her  there,  and  went  another 
voyage— not  north  though,  you  may  guess,  I’d  had 
enough  of  ice  for  some  time.  I had  money  enough 
to  stop  ashore,  but  I never  felt  quite  easy  about  it, 
so  I settled  some  of  the  money  upon  mother,  and 
the  rest  upon  Esther,  without  her  knowing  it,  and 
went  off. 

“ I got  a letter  from— the  owner’s  son — I suppose 
I ought  to  call  him  now,  instead  of  ‘ the  boy,’  see- 
ing he  was  quite  the  gentleman  in  the  counting- 
house  now. 

“ It’s  here  in  the  pocket  of  this  book.” 

He  took  the  letter,  old,  creased,  and  yellow,  from 
the  pocket,  handed  it  me,  and  with  his  leave  I cop- 
ied it  afterward.  It  ran  thus : 

“ Glasgow, Street,  Aug.  — , 18 — , 

“ Dr.  Ben,— I told  you  I’d  write  soon,  so  I’m  now  going 
to  fulfill  my  promise.  I’m  in  the  counting-house — got  the 
drudgery  to  go  through.  Governor  says  that  no  boy’s  fit 
for  any  tiling  as  a clerk  until  he’s  done  the  lowest  work  of 
the  office.  You  and  he  think  alike:  I recollect  tarring 
down  that  back-stay  by  your  orders  now.  I don’t  get  much 
pocket-money,  still  enough,  you  know,  Ben;  and  Aunt 
Nelly  has  given  me  a couple  of  pistols,  I can  hit  a card 
six  tirfef  pjtrof  tea.  fU^fTpacts. 
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“ I haven't  got  much  more  to  cay.  My  neck  has  got  all 
right,  except  a scar;  and  there’s  a scar  on  the  left  leg,  where 
I hit  it  that  day  I fell  on  the  blocks. 

“That  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mrs.  Sands.  I say,  Ben,  was 
she  Mrs.  Sands,  alter  all?  You  know  what  I mean.^  ‘The 
boy,'  as  you  used  to  call  me,  is  quite  out  of  mother’s  good 
books,  and  Mrs.  Sands’s  too,  because  he  won’t  tell  for  the 
ten  thousandth  time  the  story  of  being  on  the  ice. 

“I’ve  had  to  tell  so  many  people,  I'm  sick  of  it,  and  mo- 
ther wants  me  to  tell  it  over  and  over  again ; and  as  for 
Mrs.  Sands,  she’s  always  bothering  me  to  know  how  he 
died.  I liked  Sands  well  enough,  you  know,  but  I didn’t 
see  him  die,  nnd  was  stupid  after  I saw  the  sail,  so  I could 
tell  her  very  little.  She’s  marked  in  her  prayer-book  the 
prayer  the  doctor  read  over  him  when  he  was  buried. 

“ Every  body  Bays  you’re  next  door  to  a fool  for  going  to 
sea  again,  but  I suppose  you  know  best.  Mrs.  Sands  is, 
after  all,  a nice  woman,  nnd  mother  takes  to  her  uncom- 
monly—treats  her  more  like  a daughter  than  a servant, 
and  she’s  more  like  one,  too.  I know  many  girls  that  ain’t 
half  as  ladylike  as  she  is,  epite  of  their  silks.  I’ve  got  my 
clothes  under  her,  and  I haven’t  had  a button  off  for  weeks. 

I used  always  to  go  about  with  a bit  of  string  or  cotton 
somewhere  for  a button.  I say,  Ben,  if  you  were  to  stick 
up  to  her  she'd  have  you,  I know.  I saw  her  cry  over  your 
last  letter,  in  her  room.” 

“ I’d  mentioned  Sands  in  it,”  said  Ben,  by  tvay 
of  explanation. 

“She’s  only  a widow,  after  all,  and  any  one  might  be 
proud  of  that  young  Sands,  he’s  such  a jolly  little  chap- 
strong  as  possible— we’re  quite  friends,  lie  seems  to  like 
me,  and  Mrs.  Sands  is  never  happier  than  when  I’m  nurs- 
ing him.  She  says  I’ve  been  near  him,  and  he  would  have 
nursed  him.  She  means  Sands. 

“Good-by,  old  fellow.  Thanks  for  feeding  me  with  a 
bone  spoon.  Mother  keeps  it  in  her  pocket,  I think.  If 
you  want  a friend,  Ben,  or  money,  or  any  thing,  you  know 
where  to  find  your  own  boy.  He  ain’t  a boy  now,  though. 

“Your  own 

“Fukd  Teelawney." 

“ I had  one  or  two  more  letters  that  voyage,  but 
nothing  in  them  that’s  about  my  story.  He  used 
to  write  about  himself : boys  mostly  do,  I think. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  Esther — not  often  much 
about  her,  just  said  she  was  well,  sent  her  love,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

“ I was  gone  about  a twelvemonth ; and  of 
course  when  I got  back  I went  to  see  them  at 
Glasgow. 

“The  ewner’s  wife,  she  shook  my  hand,  and 
Esther  kissed  me  as  cool  as  could  be,  just  as  if  I’d 
been  her  brother,  while  I could  have  held  her,  and 
never  let  her  go,  if  I’d  not  been  careful  of  myself. 
She  was  going  away  from  there  to  take  care  of  the 
old  people  at  home,  so  we  went  together;  and  all 
the  time  she  talked  of  Sands,  till  I was  nigh  sick 
of  it;  still  I didn’t  show  it,  because  I liked  to  hear 
her  talk ; she’d  got  a pleasant  way  with  her  that 
made  you  feel  happy,  no  matter  what  she  said,  and 
you  never  would  have  made  her  see  that  Sands 
wasn’t  the  pleasantest  subject  to  talk  to  me  about. 

“ We  got  home — I lived  with  mother,  and  she 
with  the  old  folks.  I got  a berth  at  a ship-yard, 
as  foreman  rigger,  and  I didn’t  care  to  go  to  sea 
again. 

“ I went  to  see  her  every  day  and  nursed  the 
youngster ; he  soon  got  to  know  me,  and  called  me 
‘ I’a.’  She  didn’t  mind  a bit — rather  liked  it,  I 
think. 

“One  day,  after  I’d  been  at  home  about  six 
months,  mother  says  to  me : 

“ 1 Ben,  you  might  as  well  go  and  ask  Esther  to 
liv«  with  you ; you  spend  so  much  of  your  time 
there  that  people  talk  about  it.’ 

“ ‘I  wish  to  God,’  says  I— quite  red,  I know  I 
was — 1 that  people  would  mind  their  own  concerns.’ 

“ ‘ Ah,  well !’  says  she,  ‘ they  won’t,  and  never 
will.’ 

“ That  evening  I went  down  to  Esther,  and  I 
said  to  her : 

‘“Esther,  I can’t  live  like  this  much  longer;' 
Esther,  I’m  getting  ill,  and  the  river  looks  too 
pleasant  in  the  moonlight  to  make  me  feel  safe.  I 
shall  do  something  desperate : I’m  not  quite  my 
own  master  at  times.  Esther,  I want  you  to  be 
my  wife.’ 

“ ‘ I couldn’t  make  you  happy  if  I was,  Ben — I 
can  never  forget  poor  John.’ 

“ ‘Esther,’  says  I,  ‘if  you’ll  marry  mo  I shall 
be  happier  than  I am  now.  I want  a companion, 
and  I’m  always  up  here  after  you,  and  people  talk 
about  it — not  men,  you  know,’  says  I,  ‘for  I’d 
soon  find  a way  to  stop  their  mouths.’  ” (Ben’s 
clenched  fist  certainly  looked  at  this  moment  a 
very  effectual  remedy  for  a fast  tongue  in  an  un- 
wise head.)  “ ‘But  it’s  the  women,  Esther,  and 
I can’t  stop  them  saying  what  they  like.  They’re 
so  kind  always  to  one  of  their  own  sex,  too,  that’s 
had  a misfortune.’ 

“ ‘ So  they  talk,  do  they,  Ben  ?’ 

“‘Yes,  they  do;,  and  it’s  better,  unless  I’m  to 
go  to  sea,  or  away  again,  that  we  should  be  mar- 
ried.’ 

“ ‘ Ben,’  says  she,  ‘ it  isn’t  every  man  that  would 
make  that  offer  to  a woman  like  me  with  no  good 
name,  and  a baby.’ 

“‘I  do  though,  Esther.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  then,  Ben,  I will  be  j’our  wife.  I can’t 
give  you  the  same  kind  of  love  that  poor  John  had, 
but  I’ll  do  my  duty  to  you  as  a good  wife,  and  I’m 
sure  you’ll  be  a father  to  my  boy,  Ben,  dear.’ 

“She  said  this  as  calm  as  if  I’d  asked  her  to 
take  a walk,  or  any  thing  else  as  simple. 

“I  went  down  home,  and  told  mother:  she 
seemed  glad  of  it : I suppose  she  saw  it  must  be 
anyhow. 

“Next  night,  as  I was  leaving,  Esther  put  a 
letter  in  my  hand.  ‘ Read  that  when  you  get 
home,’  says  she;  ‘it  may  alter  your  mind,  Ben, 
about  this.’ 

“ I recollect  well  the  feeling  it  gave  me  when  I 
took  it. 

“ When  I got  home  I read  it — there  it  is— least- 
ways  that’s  a copy  of  it.” 

I read : 

“ Dear  Bex,— When  I was  at  Manchester,  when  little 
Johnny  was  bom,  the  doctor  told  me  I should  never  be  a 
nlother  again.  I don’t  understand  these  things,  but  that’s 
wliat  he  said.  I couldn't  tell  you  tills,  because  it’s  not 
the  sort  of  thing  I could  talk  about  to  you ; but  I didn't 
think  it  right  to  marry  you  without  letting  you  know  it. 


“ Now  you  know  it  was  rather  damping  to  me, 
’cause  I’m" fond  of  children ; it  makes  you  feel  good 
to  have  the  little  ones  crawling  about  you,  and  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  your  arms.  Them  French  women 
wouldn’t  be  half  as  bad  if  they  nursed  their  own 
babies,  to  my  mind.  But  still  I didn't  feel  like 
giving  it  up,  ’cause  of  that ; but  I thought  it  was 
what  many  women  wouldn’t  have  done  in  her  case, 
and  I thought  all  the  more  of  her  for  it. 

“ Well,  we  were  married  by  the  curate,  and  his 
wife  came  to  the  wedding  and  kissed  her.  There 
are  some  good  Christian  women  in  the  world,  and 
that  gray-eyed  wife  of  the  curate  was  one. 

“ We  took  this  little  house  near  the  old  people, 
and  there  we  lived  as  happy  as  could  be.  She  did 
her  duty  if  ever  woman  did.  I never  had  to  speak 
twice  about  any  thing — the  moment  I expressed  a 
wish  for  any  thing,  she  seemed  to  do  her  best  to 
get  it  for  me.  My  way  was  always  best,  at  least 
for  her,  she  said ; but  I don’t  know  how  it  was,  I 
wasn’t  quite  satisfied.  Seemed  as  if  there  was 
something  more  wanted  to  make  me  quite  happy. 
She  did  all  I wanted,  and  yet,  somehow,  it  wasn’t 
quite  what  I -wanted.  I’m  sure  she  loved  me,  but 
not,  as  she  told  me  at  first,  with  the  same  love  she 
had  felt  for  Sands. 

“ We  used  to  talk  about  him,  and  it  made  me 
nigh  mad  at  times  to  see  her  eyes  sparkle  and  her 
face  glow  when  I praised  him.  She  was  always 
more  fond  of  me  after  I’d  been  talking  of  Sands. 

“ She  couldn’t  see  a fault  in  him.  I’ve  heard  a 
good  deal  in  my  time  about  first  love  and  second 
love,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  my  opinion  is  this, 
that  a woman  can  only  love  once  with  that  kind  of 
love  that  sees  no  faults — that  kind  of  love  that 
takes  up  all  his  opinions,  his  views — so  that  if  you 
know  his  you  know  hers. 

“Well,  if  they  do  get  married  in  this  state  of 
mind,  they  don’t  wake  out  of  it  for  a long  time — 
mostly  they  don’t,  for  that  kind  of  love  isn’t  found 
much  after  twenty ; it’s  like  a fever — they  have  it, 
and  they’re  safe  then.  Other  things  weigh  with 
them — a man’s  position,  his  means,  and  so  on. 
They  get  more  set  then,  criticise  (don’t  you  call 
it  ?)  a man,  know  his  faults,  admit  them  to  others, 
but  then  they  do  their  duty  almost  better  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other;  still  a man  feels  some- 
how which  kind  of  love  he’s  got,  and  lie’s  never 
quite  satisfied  without  the  first  kind— at  least  I 
think  so.  I remember  one  night,  about  three 
months  after  we  were  married,  I’d  been  talking  of 
Sands  a good  deal  to  somebody  wlio’d  been  to  sup- 
per with  us,  and  she  was  quite  alive,  I could  see 
— made  me  describe  him,  and  listened  as  though 
she'd  never  heard  it  all  before.  We  locked  up  the 
house  and  went  to  bed — that  room,  right  over  your 
head,  was  our  bedroom — she  fell  asleep  almost  di- 
rectly with  one  hand  under  my  neck,  and  her  face 
to  me.  I was  awake,  for,  you  see,  I’d  been  talk- 
ing and  got  excited  a little.  It  was  a moonlight 
night,  and  the  light  came  in  between  the  blind  and 
the  side  of  the  window  right  on  her  face. 

“ I was  looking  at  her,  as  I said,  half  on  my 
back  and  half  on  my  side;  presently  she  put  her 
other  hand  to  my  face,  and  stroked  it  ns  tender 
as  if  I’d  been  a baby,  and  murmured,  ‘John, 
dear  John,’  and  then  drew  my  face  to  hers,  and 
kissed  me.  She  was  dead  asleep,  too;  but,  by 
G — d,  Sir,  it  was  a thing  I shall  never  forgot! 
How  I felt  then ! It  was  an  awful  thing  to  hear 
her  say  ‘John,  dearest  John,’  and  my  name  Ben. 
She  was  dreaming  of  him,  and  ho  was  dead; 
but  I didn’t  get  over  that  for  some  time.  Next 
morning  she  told  me  she’d  been  dreaming  of 
him,  and  that  she  had  kissed  him.  I didn’t  tell 
her  I knew  it  before,  though,  for  she  was  always 
as  kind  as  could  be  to  me  when  awake ; still,  you 
know,  it  goes  to  prove  that  she  hadn’t  the  kind 
of  love  for  me  that  I wanted,  and  I couldn’t  make 
her  feel  any  different  if  I spoke  ever  so  much,  so 
I never  told  her. 

“ After  this,  it  happened  once  or  twice ; but  I 
used  to  wake  her  up  by  touching  her,  or  some  way 
or  another.  I couldn’t  bear  it,  you  see.  By  G — d^ 
I couldn’t,  Sir ! You  fancy  your  wife  whispering 
‘ John,  dearest  John,’  and  your  name  Ben  all  the 
while. 

“ So  we  lived  on  for  about  ten  years ; she’s  been 
dead  fifteen  years  come  next  Michaelmas;  23d 
September  she  died,  in  that  room  where  I sleep 
now.  I don’t  know  what  she  died  of ; but  she  kept 
getting  paler  and  thinner  and  more  dreamy  in  the 
daytime  for  years ; then  took  to  her  bed,  and  was 
there  nigh  upon  six  months.  Just  before  she  died 
she  made  me  tell  her  all  about  how  Sands  died,  and 
what  he  said ; and  she  took  the  two  bits  of  the  six- 
pence in  her  right  hand,  and  shut  it  fast,  and  told 
me  she’d  like  to  be  buried  with  ’em  there. 

“ ‘There’s  one  thing,’  she  says,  ‘I  should  like, 
too,  Ben  dear,  if  you  don’t  mind ; you  won’t  be 
angry  with  me?’  ‘Angry  with  her,’  and  she  lay 
dying ! I told  her  I’d  do  any  thing  that  she  asked 
me, 

“ ‘ Can’t  you  put  poor  John’s  name  on  the  tomb- 
stone, Ben  ?’ 

“ ‘ I don’t  know  how,  Esther ; it  ain’t  as  if  you’d 
been  his  wife.’ 

“I  didn’t  mean  this  unkind,  and  she  knew  it, 
for  we  always  talked  that  way  about  it. 

“ ‘ But  he  meant  to  make  me  his  wife  ; didn’t  he, 
Ben  ?’ 

“ ‘ He  did,  Esther,  I’m  sure.’ 

“ ‘ Can’t  you  say  that,  then,  on  it?’ 

“ ‘I  don’t  see  how.  I’ll  speak  to  the  curate 
about  it,  so  as  to  make  it  look  proper.’ 

“ ‘Thank  you,  Ben.  You’ve  been  a good  hus- 
band to  me,  Ben — better  than  I deserved ; but  I 
didn’t  deceive  you,  did  I,  Ben  ? I told  you  at  first 
I couldn’t  feel  for  you  like  I did  for  poor  John; 
didn’t  I,  Ben  ?’ 

“ ‘ Yon  did,  Esther,  and  I know  it,  and  I have 
felt  it ; but  you’ve  been  a good  wife  to  me,  you’ve 
done  your  duty  to  me,  and  thank  you  for  it.’  You 
see  I never  could  say  much,  if  I felt  ever  so. 

“ The  curate’s  wife  came  in  just  then,  and  Es- 
ther’s eyes  looked  bright;  that  little  grav-eyed 
woman  made  every  body  look  better  for  being 
with  her. 

“ ‘ Esther,  can  I do  any  thing  for-you  ?’ 
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“ ‘ My  boy  will  want  a mother;  be  one  to  him, 
will  you  ?’ 

“ ‘That  I will,  Esther;’  and  she  came  round  to 
the  bedside  and  kissed  her. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Ben,  take  my  hand,  and  hold  it  in  yours, 
dear.’ 

“ I took  her  hand,  and  held  it  till  she  died. 
J ust  before  she  died,  she  said, 

“ ‘ God  bless  you,  Ben.  I’m  sorry  to  leave  you, 
dear,  but  I’m  going  *to  him.  I’ll  tell  him  you 
kept  your  promise.  Be  as  kind  to  bis  boy  as 
you’ve  been  to  me,  Ben.  God  bless  you  !’ 

“ She  never  spoke  again,  but  lay  quite  still  for 
an  hour  or  more  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  I only 
knew  she  was  dead  when  her  hand  felt  cold. 

“‘Come,  Ben,’  says  the  curate’s  wife,  ‘you 
mustn’t  stay  here  now,  it  will  do  you  no  good. 
Come,  Ben.’ 

“ She  took  my  hand,  and  I took  hers,  and  she 
led  me  down  stairs  to  this  room,  and  put  me  in 
the  chair  you’re  sitting  in.  She  gave  her  orders 
to  the  servant  about  getting  somebodj’  to  come. 
I couldn’t  let  go  her  hand ; it  seemed  to'keep  me 
alive  ; and  she  let  it  stay  there.  I seemed  to  fancy 
that  Esther  was  not  dead  when  I held  that  hand. 
I don’t  know  how  long  she  staid.  Esther  died 
at  eight;  and  they  told  me  afterward  that  the 
curate  had  been,  and  seen  me  holding  his  wife’s 
hand,  and  left  her  there  till  I fell  asleep,  about 
two  o’clock ; so  that  six  mortal  hours  did  she  sit 
beside  me.  It  was  the  kindest  thing  I ever  knew 
even  a woman  do.  Some  people  might  think  it 
foolish.  I think  it  saved  me  my  reason,  for  I felt 
as  if  I was  out  of  my  mind  when  I found  Esther’s 
hand  get  cold. 

“ I went  to  the  funeral,  and  we  had  a stone  put 
up ; and  you  can  see  it  in  the  church-yard  there. 
We  had  put  on  it, 

“ ‘ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Esther,  the  intend- 
ed wife  of  John  Sands,  and  wife  of  Benjamin  Ste- 
vens.’ 

“ It  would  make  no  difference  to  her  whether  I 
put  it  on  or  not,  but  I always  keep  ray  word,  you 
know;  can’t  feel  it  right  to  break  it  to  any  but 
mad  people,  when  you’ve  made  them  a promise 
to  keep  them  quiet.  I don’t  know  that  it’s  right 
even  then.” 

“And  the  son?” 

“ Oh,  he’s  captain  of  the  Clara,  now  gone  to 
Melbourne.  He  was  away  when  she  died.  He 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  sea ; but,  as  I told  him,  his 
mothers  story  would  be  sure  to  leak  out,  and  he’d 
find  ashore  that  he’d  have  hard  lines  on  account 
of  it ; so  ho  went  to  sea,  and  he’s  been  captain 
this  last  three  years,  and  a thorough  good  seaman 
too.” 

“I  see  you  don't  wear  your  wife’s  wedding- 
ring.” 

“ No;  I couldn’t  get  it  over  any  of  my  fingers, 
it’s  so  small ; but  it’s  not  colder  now  than  it  was 
when  she  had  it  on  her  finger.” 

“ Well,  Ben,  yours  is  a strange  story.” 

“Perhaps  it  is;  but  there’s  man}’  a stranger 
stowed  away  in  some  men’s  hearts ; ay,  and  many 
a log  that,  overhauled,  would  make  men  stare  a 
little.” 

“Perhaps  you’ll  let  me  look  at  what  you  call 
your  ‘land-logs’  some  day.” 

“Oh  yes.  It’s  no  use  living  if  you  don’t  do 
some  good ; and  perhaps  somebody  might  be  hap- 
pier for  knowing  what  Ben  Stevens  had  seen  in  his 
sixty  years’  voyage.” 

I went  through  the  church-yard  home,  and  look- 
ed at  the  tombstone,  and  felt  a respect  for  the  old 
sailor  who  goes  about  with  his  wife’s  wedding-ring 
on  his  heart — not  the  less  either  because  his  fin- 
gers had  been  made  too  large  by  toil  for  the  ring 
to  fit  them.  I began  to  think  it  possible  that  a 
hard  hand  and  a soft  heart  may  exist  together.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  they  are  united  in  my  friend  Ben 
Stevens. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  LITTLE 
PEARL. 

“Poor  little  Pearl,  good  little  Pearl!” 
Sighed  every  kindly  neighbor; 

It  was  so  sad  to  see  a girl 
So  tender,  doomed  to  labor. 

A wee  bird  fluttered  from  its  nest 
Too  soon,  was  that  meek  creature* 

Just  fit  to  rest  in  mother’s  breast, 

The  darling  of  fond  Nature. 

God  shield  poor  little  ones,  where  all 
Must  help  to  be  bread-bringers ! 

For  once  afo6t,  there’s  none  too  small 
To  ply  their  tiny  fingers. 

Poor  Pearl,  she  had  no  time  to  play 
The  merry  game  of  childhood; 

From  dawn  to  dark  she  worked  all  day, 
A wooding  in  the  wild  wood. 

When  others  played,  she  stole  apart 
In  pale  nnd  shadowy  quiet, 

Too  full  of  care  was  her  child  heart 
For  laughter  running  riot. 

Hard  lot  for  such  a tender  life, 

And  miserable  guerdon ; 

But  like  a womanly  wee  wife, 

Sho  bravely  bore  her  burden. 

One  wintry  day  they  wanted  wood 
When  need  was  at  the  sorest; 

Poor  Pearl,  without  a bit  of  food, 

Must  up  and  to  the  forest. 

But  there  she  sank  down  in  the  snow, 
All  over  numbed  and  aching: 

Poor  little  Pearl,  she  cried  as  though 
Her  very  heart  was  breaking. 


The  blinding  snow  shut  out  the  house 
From  little  Pearl  so  weary; 

The  lonesome  wind  among  the  boughs 
Moaned  with  its  warnings  eerie. 

To  little  Pearl  a Child-Christ  came, 

"\\  ith  footfall  light  as  fairy ; 

He  took  her  hand,  he  called  her  name, 
His  voice  was  sweet  and  airy. 

His  gentle  eyes  filled  tenderly 
With  mystical  wet  brightness: 

“And  would  yon  like  to  come  with  me 
And  wear  this  robe  of  whiteness?” 

He  bore  her  bundle  to  the  door, 

Gave  her  a flower  when  going: 

“My  darling,  I shall  come  once  more, 
When  the  little  bud  is  blowing.” 

Home  very  wan  came  little  Pearl, 

But  on  her  face  strange  glory: 

They  only  thought,  “What  ails  the  girl?” 
And  laughed  to  hear  her  story. 

Next  morning  mother  sought  her  child, 
And  clasped-  it  to  her  bosom  ; 

Poor  little  Pearl,  in  death  she  smiled, 
And  the  rose  was  full  in  blossom. 


THACKERAY  ON  TRUE  GEN- 
TLEMEN. 


Tiik  London  Saturday  Review  lately  sneered  «t 
Thackeray  for  not  being  a “true  gentleman.” 
The  great  novelist  replies  in  the  new  number  of 
the  Cornhill,  as  follows : 

“Mire  Ease  in  Mine  Inn. — Do  you  object  to 
talk  about  inns?  It  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  good  talk.  Walter  Scott  is  full  of  inns.  In 
‘Don  Quixote'  and  ‘Gil  Bias’  there  is  plenty  of 
inn-talk.  Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  constant- 
ly speak  about  them  ; and,  in  their  travels,  the  last 
two  tot  up  tho  bill,  and  describe  the  dinner  quite 
honestly;  while  Mr.  Sterne  becomes  sentimental 
over  a cab,  and  weeps  generous  tears  over  a donk- 
ey; but  then  you  know  the  Superfine  Review  says 
he  was  such  ‘ a true  gentleman.’ 

“ I wonder  whether  my  Superfine  friend  ever 
heard  of  Dutens’  * Memoirs.’  There  is  a good  story 
about  the  true  gentleman  there  narrated,  and  in 
which  Lawrence  appears  amusing,  lively,  and  ly- 
ing. 

“‘I  was  seated  at  dinner,’  says  Dutens,  ‘be- 
tween my  Lord  Berkeley  and  the  famous  Sterne, 
author  of  “Tristram  Shandy,”  looked  upon  as  the 
English  Rabelais.  The  dinner  was  very  gay : it 
was  the  King  of  England’s  birthday,  and  we  drank 
after  the  English  fashion,  and  according  to  the  day. 
The  conversation  happening  to  fall  on  Turin,  Mr. 
Sterne  asked  me  if  I knew  M.  Dutens,  naming  my- 
self. All  the  company  began  to  laugh,  and  Sterne, 
who  did  not  know  I was  so  near,  supposed  this 
Monsieur  Dutens  must  be  a queer  person,  as  the 
mention  of  his  mere  name  set  every  one  laughing. 
“He  is  a very  singular  man,  is  he  not?”  says 
Sterne.  “Quite  an  original,” said  I.  “ Se  I sup- 
posed,” continued  Sterne ; “ I have  heard  of  him.” 
And  hereupon  he  set  to  work  to  make  a portrait  of 
me  while  I pretended  acquiescence  in  all  he  said. 
Seeing  that  the  subject  amused  the  company,  out 
of  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  he  invented  sev- 
eral stories,  which  lasted,  to  the  general  diversion, 
until  it  was  time  to  take  leave.  I was  the  first  to 
go,  and  was  scarcely  out  of  the  house,  when  they 
told  him  who  I was,  adding,  that  out  of  respect  for 
Lord  Tavistock,  I had  restrained  mj-self,  but  that 
I was  a not  very  tractable  person,  and  he  might  be 
sure  that  on  the  morrow  I should  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  his  statements  regarding  me.  He  thought 
himself  that  he  had  carried  the  raillery  too  far,  for 
ho  was  a little  gay : and  next  day  he  came  to  see 
me,  and  asked  my  pardon  for  any  thing  he  had 
said  which  might  displease  me,  excusing  himself 
from  the  circumstance  and  the  desire  he  had  to 
amuse  the  company,  which  he  saw’  was  so  diverted 
the  moment  my  name  was  mentioned.  I stopped 
him  short,  assuring  him  that  I had  been  as  much 
amused  as  any  body,  that  he  had  said  nothing  to 
offend  me,  and  that  if  he  had  knoivn  the  person  of 
whom  he  spoke  as  well  as  I did,  he  might  have 
said  a great  deal  more  harm  of  him.  He  was  en- 
chanted with  my  reply,  embraced  me,  asked  for 
my  friendship,  and  quitted  me  very  much  pleased 
with  me.’ 


“Ah,  dear  Lawrence ! You  are  lucky  in  having 
such  a true  gentleman  as  my  friend  to  appreciate 
you!  You  see  he  was  lying,  but  then  he  was 
amusing  the  whole  company.  When  Lawrence 
found  they  were  amused,  he  told  more  lies.  Your 
true  gentlemen  always  do.  Even  to  get  the  laugh 
of  the  company  at  a strange  table,  perhaps  you  and 
I would  not  tell  lies:  but  then  we  are  not  true 
gentlemen.  And  see  in  what  a true  gentleman- 
like way  Lawrence  carries  off  the  lies!  A man 
who  wasn’t  accustomed  to  lying  might  be  a little 
disconcerted  at  meeting  with  a person  to  whose 
face  he  had  been  uttering  abuse  and  falsehood. 
Not  so  Lawrence.  He  goes  to  Dutens it  is  true 
he  had  heard  the  other  was  peu  traitahle — a rough 
customer  (if  my  Superfine  friend  will  pardon  the 
vulgarity  of  the  expression) ; he  goes  to  Dutens, 
embraces  him,  and  asks  for  his  friendship ! Heaven 
bless  him!  Who  would  not  be  honored  by  the 
friendship  of  a true  gentleman,  who  had  just  told 
lies  about  you  to  your  face  ? 

“Several  years  ago,  when  I was  preparing  some 
lectures  in  which  Sterne  was  mentioned,  a gentle- 
man from  Bath  sent  me  Sterne’s  own  journal  to 
Eliza,  another  gentleman’s  wife,  whom  our  rever- 
end friend  was  courting  a good  deal.  Now,  m 
Sterne’s  published  letters  there  are  indications  of 
three  or  four  wives  at  least  to  whom  the  true  gen- 
i— his  own  not  included.  Among 
a&t'ciion  of  that  noble  heart  is  a 
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rtain  Lady  PM  to  whom  the  divine  makes  the 
Arrest  avowals  of  love— as  a true  gentleman,  of 
bourse  should.  This  letter  to  Lady  P.  in  the 
nrinted  collection  bears  no  date  but  Tuesday,  and 
nonears  among  the  early  letters  of  1767.  After 
making  hot  love  to  her  ladyship,  the  noble  creature 
says  if  she  won’t  see  him  that  evening,  he  will  go 
to  Miss ’s  benefit,  for  which  he  has  a box* 

t'C‘‘\Vhat  actress  had  a benefit  on  a Tuesday  in 
1767?  On  Tuesday,  21st  April,  Miss  Pope  and 
Miss  Poitier  had  benefits  respectively  at  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden;  and  unless  Lady  P. 
gave  her  reverend  friend,  the  true  gentleman,  the 
assignation  which  he  wanted,  it  is  probable  Yorick 
went  to  the  theatre. 

«<  Did  he  note  this  little  fact  in  his  journal  to  his 
dear  Eliza  in  India  ? Not  one  word  did  the  true 
fellow  whisper  about  the  circumstance.  Would  I 
stab  thy  true  heart,  my  Eliza,  by  confessing  frail- 
ties which  are  trivial  in  true  gentlemen  ? No,  ten- 
der and  confiding  creature ! I will  lie  to  thee. 
That  is  much  easier.  And  accordingly  Lawrence 
says  not  one  word  about  the  play  or  Lady  P.  to 
Eliza,  but  tells  her  how  he  is  very  ill,  how  the  doc- 
tors have  been  with  him,  and  how  he  is  not  long 
for  this  wicked  world ; in  fact,  he  departed  in  the 
next  year.  Ah ! Mr.  Saturday  Reviewer,  next 
time  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  sneer  at  living, 
and  bepraise  dead  gentlemen,  pick  a better  speci- 
men than  this  wretched  old  sinner.  I may  not  be 
good  enough  for  a person  of  your  lordship’s  fine 
taste,  and  you  feel  justly  indignant  at  my  familiar- 
ity : but  Mr.  Sterne  ? — Come,  come.  I thought 
this  was  to  be  a chapter  about  inns  ? Oh,  yes : but 
I stopped  to  have  a ride  on  Sterne’s  dead  donkey. 


35,000  in  use! 

The  Autocrat  cf  the  Kitchen! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 


The  Original  P.  P.  Stewart 

Fuel  Saving  and  Comfort  Producing 

LARGE  OVEN 
Summer  and  Winter  Air-tight 

COOKING  STOVE! 

FOR  WOOD  AND  ANTHRACITE  OR 
BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Improved  in  1859, 

With  New  and  Extra  Large  Flues,  and 
by  the  addition  of  t^ie  Celebrated 
Patent  Double  Sheet-Bottom  Flue. 


Q£»Q  SOLOMON  & HA11T,  Q£*Q 

OU«7  No.  369  Broadway,  OUt/ 

UPHOLSTERERS,  PAPER-HANGERS, 
and 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS, 

Arc  now  prepared  to  make,  from  their  large  and  extensive 
stock,  every  style  of 

CURTAINS,  DRAPERIES,  LAMBREQUINS, 
and  WINDOW  SHADES, 

AT  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPETITION. 

Or  will  cut  and  retail  at  a small  advance  from  cost  their 
splendid  assortment  of 
BROCATELS,  SATINS,  TAPESTRIES, 

PLUSHES,  DAMASKS,  CHINTZES, 

and  GOLD  and  PAINTED  WINDOW  SHADES. 
They  have  now  ready  for  exhibition  in  their 
PAPER-HANGING  DEPARTMENT, 
in  addition  to  their  Urge  stock  of  Plain  and  Decorative  Pa- 
pers, 

SEVERAL  CASES  OF  CHOICE  NOVELTIES, 
just  received  from  their  house  in  Paris. 

The  special  attention  of  families  intending  to  ornament 
their 

DRAWING-ROOMS,  BOUDOIRS, 

LIBRARIES,  DINING-ROOMS, 

HALLS,  AND  CHAMBERS, 
is  called  to  these  beautiful  goods,  which  they  intend  offering 
at  MODERATE  PRICE. 


Whoscsale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  Vo: 
Address 


This  is  an  article  which  we  can  heartily  recommend,  and 
that  from  knowing  its  great  virtues.  One  particular  case 
in  our  family  of  its  efficacy  we  will  mention.  The  person 
had  suffered  with  a low  fever,  which  was  most  tedious,  and 
which  left  her  with  a terrible  neuralgia  in  the  head.  The 
effect  of  these  complaints  was  to  cause  much  of  the  hair  to 
fall  off,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  power  in  the  skin  to  give 
life  to  what  remained.  After  she  had  tried  some  other 
preparations  with  no  good  results,  we  procured  for  her  a 
bottle  of  Cocoaine , and  the  change  which  its  use  soon  made 
was  truly  remarkable.  The  roots  of  the  hair  at  once  re- 
ceived new  life,  and  before  a bottle  had  been  used  the  large 
spot  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  which  appeared  to  be  bald, 
was  covered  with  what  seemed  a new  growth  of  hair.  And 
now  she  has  as  fine  and  healthy  a head  of  hair  as  before 
her  sickness.  This  Cocoaine  is  also  a valuable  article  for 
children’s  hair,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  dry.  A very  small 
quantity  will  keep  their  hair  moist  and  their  heads  clean. 

What  we  say  of  this  article  we  say  from  our  own  actual 
knowledge,  not  for  the  sake  of  puffing  the  Cocoaine,  but 
because  we  think  others  may  be  benefitted  by  our  experi- 
ence.— Boston  Christian  Freeman. 


Bronchitis. 

The  following  testimonial  from  Rev.  E.  B.  Ryokman, 
Montreal,  gives  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches,  or  Cough  Lozenges. 

Montreal,  Oct.  24th,  1859. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Lyman,  Place  d’Armes. 

Dear  Sir I am  very  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  benefit 
I have  received  from  the  use  of  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Tro- 
ches." Two  or  three  times  I have  been  attacked  by  Bron- 
chitis, or  some  such  trouble  of  the  Throat,  in  such  a way 
as  to  make  me  greatly  fear,  that  with  the  very  best  of  gen- 
eral health,  and  after  only  three  years’  labor  in  the  minis- 
try, I would  be  compelled  ere  long  to  desist  from  ministe- 
rial labor  through  disorder  of  the  throat  and  voice.  But  a 
moderate  use  of  the  “ Troches"  has  driven  all  my  fears 
away,  and  I now  find  myself  able  to  preach  nightly,  for 
weeks  together,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  them  to  others,  and 
know  that  they  have  been  used  with  similar  happy  results. 

Yturs  gratefully, 

E.  B.  Ryckman,  A.B., 

Wesleyan  Minister,  Montreal. 

“When  we  first  recommended  the  Troches  to  Mr.  Ryck- 
man,  he  was  contemplating  removal  from  town  on  account 
of  his  health.  The  Troches  are  among  the  very  limited 
number  of  Patent  remedies  we  ever  recommend." 

S.  J.  Lyman  & Co.,  Chemists. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  25  cents  per  box. 


Ball,  Black  & Co., 

Nos.  565  and  567  Broadway, 

Corner  of  Prince  Street, 


Have  just  opened  an  Assortment  of  superb  CLOCKS  and 
BRONZES,  of  entirely  new  designs,  in  renaissance,  as  well 
as  Louis  XVI.  styles. 

That  painful  and  Obstinate  disease,  Dyspepsia,  is 
speedily  cured  by  the  well  known  Oxygenated  Bitters.  So 
are  Flatulency,  Water  Brash,  Heart-Bum,  Acidity,  Indi- 
gestion, Debility,  &c.  This  great  remedy  is  prepared  by 
8.  W.  Fowl*  & Co.,  Boston , and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Agents  everywhere. 


TWO  WORKS  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL,  sent  by  mail.  No  pay  expect- 
fel  until  received,  read  and  approved.  Address,  Dr.  S 
A FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  lectures  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure 
oi  Lung,  Throat,  and  Skin  diseases;  Rheumatism  and 
Mate  and  Female  complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserv- 
p5  to  100  years.  3G0  pages,  2G  engravings. 

os®  , y centa’  in  silver  or  Postoffice  stamps. 
ti^Vork  on  1,10  Lause  and  cure  of  Diseases  of  tlio 
Heart,  jtomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys;  on  Apo- 
™,sy.  anrt  Dyspepsia;  why  we  grow  old  atid  what 
8sv  C8|  i sT'  131  1,RseR’  6 engravings.  Price  3G  cents. 


town,  and  postoffice. 


Digitized  by 


Attention  is  invited  to  the  foilswing  Points  of  Superior- 
ity: 

1st.  Durability.— Lasting,  with  proper  care,  at  least  20 
years.  Stoves  are  now  in  use  that  were  set  up  in  1838. 

2d.  Manufacture.— Every  portion  of  the  Stove  is  thor- 
oughly constructed.  Each  etove  is  submitted  to  a critical 
test,  and  none  leave  our  works  unless  completely  and  per- 
fectly finished. 

3d.  Capacity— Baking,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting,  aad 
all  other  culinary  operations  performed  at  the  same  time. 
A barrel  of  flour  baked  into  bread  with  a single  fire. 

4th.  Economy— Saving  the  cost  of  the  stove  in  2 or  3 
years  in  the  item  of  fuel. 

5tli.  Ventilation  of  Oven — In  the  Stewart  Stove 
alone  the  front  doors  open  directly  into  the  oven  (protected 
by  letters  patent)  securing  a direct  draft  through  the  top 
of  the  oven,  by  means  of  perforated  holes  in  the  doors  and 
back  flues.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  heated 
air  always  rises,  this  method  of  ventilation  is  the  only  one 
of  any  value  whatever. 

6th.  Entire  Control  of  Heat— The  heat  generated 
by  the  stove  may  be  held  therein  and  used , or  thrown  into 
the  room  at  pleasure. 

7th.  The  Doudle  Sheet-Bottom  Flue— By  which  a 
compressing  and  inverting  action  of  heat  is  obtained,  and 
the  oven  more  evenly  and  efficiently  heated  than  by  any 
other  known  invention. 

8th.  Broiling — Performed  on  the  fop,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  smoke  entering  the  room. 

9th.  Hot  Water  Reservoir  ' and  Warming  Closet. 
—Both  useful  and  convenient,  supplied  by  the  waste  heat 
and  without  extra  fuel. 

10th.  Water  Back.  — An  arrangement  for  supplying 
hot  water  for  the  bath  room,  equal  to  any  range. 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  on  a trial  of  3 months,  with  a 
written  guaranty  for  that  period,  if  asked. 

t&~  Beware  of  the  numerous  imitations  now  in  market, 
many  of  which  resemble  the  Stewart  only  in  appearance, 

and  none  of  them  possess  any  of  its  peculiar  qualities 

See  that  the  names  of  P.  P.  Stewart,  and  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  on  each  stove.  No  other  is  genuine. 

t3F~  Descriptive  pamphlets  free  by  mail  to  our  address. 
Agencies  in  ail  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  U.  S. 

Address, 

FULLER,  WARREN  &.  CO., 

Troy,  N.  Y., 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors  of  the  Clinton  Stove 
Works. 

Sold  by  J.  Q.  A.  Butler,  213  Water  Street,  New  York; 
G.  W.  Walker,  15  Union  Street,  Boston  ; J.  F.  Pleis,  Phil- 
adelphia; C.  Metz,  Agent,  and  A.  G.  Gaifield,  Agent, 
Chicago ; A.  C.  Parry,  Cincinnati ; G.  N.  Carleton,  Mem- 
phis; S.  Locke,  New  Orleans;  Ellsworth,  Russell  &.  Co., 
Mobile;  Sibley  and  Grey,  Washington;  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  in  the  Union. 


Finklc  & Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  2G  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  2G9  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


The  French  Student’s  Monthly.-November 

number:— Literature,  Light  Reading,  Poetry,  Pronuncia- 
tion, Grammatical  Exercises,  &c.,  &c.  — Terms  $1  50  a 
year ; in  clubs  of  six,  $1  00.  Send  12  cts.  for  sample  copy 
to  P.  W.  GENGEMBRK,  Editor, 

Chapman  Hall,  Boston. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Throat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  WiKDiFiELD  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


1 AA  PER  MONTH  made  by  any  one 
Cjj)  JL  UU  with  Stencil  Tools.  I sell  the  cheapest  and 
be**  Send  for  my  circular.  Address 

JOHN  MILUKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


G 


REAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

— Agentswanted.  Suaw&C'lark,  Iiiddeford, Maine. 


Dr.  Cumming’s 
NEW  BOOK. 


The  Great  Preparation. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Great  Tribulation."  First  Se- 
ries now  ready.  Duodecimo,  cloth  bound.  Price  $1  00. 

Rudd  & Caeleton,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 


$1  00  $1  00  $1  00  $1  00  $1  00. 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  30S 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail, 
Phonographic  Books,  from  the  study  of  which  you  can,  with- 
out a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669}  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y.j 


DUNLAP  &.  CO., 

Fashionable  Hatters, 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  557  Broadway,  New  York. 
Robert  Dunlap,  Elmore  M.  Clark. 

Hats,  Caps,  Furs,  and  Straw  Goods  in  all  their  forms. 
Ladies’  Riding  Hate,  and  Children’s  Hats  and  Caps. 
Umbrellas,  Canes,  Traveling  Bags,  &c. 

Fall  Styles  Ready. 


M.  Prentice  Whitcomb, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

LADIES’  FANCY  FURS, 

RAW  AND  DRESSED  FURS,  FUR  CAPS,  FUR 
GLOVES,  GAUNTLETS,  BUFFALO  AND 
FANCY  ROBES  OF  ALL  DE* 
SCRIPTIONS. 

Warehouse,  39  Broadway. 

All  Goods  warranted. 


Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King. 

In  another  part  of  to-day’s  Republic,  will  be  found  an 
advertisement  of  Watson's  Neuralgia  King , filling  one  en- 
tire column  of  the  paper. — Although  this  wonderful  medi- 
cine has  been  before  the  public  comparatively  but  a short 
time,  it  has  already  a popularity  that  no  other  medicine 
ever  attained,  and  this  popularity  is  founded  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  worth.  The  recommendations  as  to  its  merits,  in 
another  column,  are  but  a few  of  the  thousands  that  have 
been  received,  and  we  know  personally  of  numerous  cures 
of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism,  long  seated  and  agoniz- 
ing, that  were  almost  miraculous.  A large  proportion  of 
the  certificates  given  are  from  our  own  citizens — men  of 
integrity,  and  whose  word  can  be  relied  on,  and  we  know 
that  in  all  received  by  Mr.  Mathews,  there  is  not  one  fic- 
titious or  unreliable. — Buffalo  Republic , Feb.  20,  1860. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist,  Buffalo. 

Price  $1  a bottle. 

D.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  > . v 

F.  C.  Wells  & Co.,  ) Agents,  New  York. 

J.  D.  Park,  “ Cincinnati. 

H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St.,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
(fee.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

SEXES.  A Retired  Gentleman  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
Nervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(free),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used.  Address,  JOHN  M.  DAG- 
NALL,  1S6  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CARBO-AIR  LIGHT.  Send  for  Circular. 
COAL  OIL  GAS  LAMP,  without  Chimney, 
COAL  OIL  LAMP,  without  Wick. 

$3  will  buy  a sample. 

CARBO-AIR  LIGHT,  Send  for  Circular. 

* CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BRODIE  • 

Has  Made 

A Grand  Opening. 
The  Greatest  Display 

OF 

Fall  and  Winter 
CLOAKS, 

Ever  made  in  the  United  States ! 

At  the 

UP  TOWN  PALACE, 

FIFTH  AVENUE, 

Corner  of  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET, 
And  the  well-known  stand  for 
CLOAKS, 

No.  300  CANAL  STREET, 
IfBW  YORK. 

Great  Bankruptcy  Sale 


Ladies’  Cloaks,  Mantillas, 
and  Furs, 

Comprising  the  estates  of  the  well  known  firms  of 

BULFIN,  GREGSON  & ELLIOTT, 
361  Broadway, 


W.  D.  ELLIOTT  & CO., 

294  and  296  Canal  Street, 

Now  reduced  to  insolvency,  in  company  with  other  leading 
houses,  through  the  paralysis  in  the  Southern  trade. 


The  undersigned  having  purchased  of  the  assignee  the 
entire  estate  of  the  above  bankruptcy,  has,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public,  congregated  the  whole  at  the  store 
361  BROADWAY, 

which  he  has 

Rented  for  the  space  of  sixty  days, 
with  a view  of  effecting  a total  clearance  of  the  same. 


This  elegant  stock,  comprising 
Paris  imported  Cloaks, 

Rich  and  elaborate  Velvet  Cloaks, 

Handsome  Paris  Cloth  Cloaks, 

Arabian  and  Zouave  Bournous,  &c., 
Together  with  a large  collection  of 
Ladles'  FURS, 

Including  Russian  Sable  Sets, 

Hudson  Bay  Sable  Sets, 

Mink  Marten  Sets, 

Chinchilla  and  Royal  Ermine, 
Fitch,  Stone  Marten,  &c., 
Having  been  obtained  at  a merely  nominal  price  compared 
with  its  original  cost,  will  be  offered  on  such  advantageous 
terms  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to  the  beholder,  in  order 
to  close  out  the  whole  within  the  limited  time,  the  prem- 
ises being  required  to  be  pulled  down. 

This  property  fa  Btill  in  course  of  distribution,  and  in- 
tending purchasers  are  recommended  to  make  an  early  in- 
spection. 

Wholesale  buyers  desirous  of  participating  in  tlie  ad- 
vantages which  this  sale  offers  can  purchase  for  net  cash 
before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  J.  W.  PROCTOR, 
Transferee  of  the  estate  of  Bulpin,  Gregson  & Elliott, 
361  Broadway,  New  York. 

MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  3,  4,  C,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  36  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 

Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

How  to  do  it!  If  you  Wish  a fine  head  of  Hair, 
Lyon’s  . . Katiiaikon, 


:c.,  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  out,  restores  and  pre- 
serves it,  and  is  delightfully  perfumed.  Sold  everywhere. 

GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson’s  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 

Books  bv  return  Post  to  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States 

r^OOD  BOOKS  by  MAIL.  — We  send  all 

VT  Books  prepaid  by  return  of  FIRST  MAIL,  at  pub- 
lishers’ prices.  Address  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  308 
Broadway,  New  York,  United  States  Book  Agency.  Coun- 
try dealers  supplied. 

Sands’  Sarsaparilla 

Is  mild  and  agreeable  in  its  operation,  and  effectually 
cleanses  the  system  of  all  impurities  without  occasioning 
any  prostration  of  strength,  or  requiring  any  confinement 
>r  change  of  diet. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTINC 

SHIRTS. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Patented  November  1st,  1859. 


The  measures  are 
A.  the  distance 
round  the  neck. 

, B.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  tho  sleeve. 

D.  to  D.  distance 
around  the  body 

under  tlie  armpits. 
E.  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt. 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Pit 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  $12,  $15 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal 
era  in  MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

Wholsale  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


Barney’s  Cocoa-Castorine 
for  the  Hair!!! 

This  celebrated  article  is  sought  for  as  the  71c  phis  t 
of  Hair-dressing.  Every  lady  and  gentleman  in  the 
should  use  it.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  the  popular  wr 
says : “its  effect  is  almost  magical."  For  sale  by  all 
leading  Houses. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ASTONISHES  HIS  PARENTS  ON  HIS  RETURN  HOME. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  Just  Published : 

THE  LAKE  REGIONS  OF  CENTRAL  AF- 
RICA.  A Picture  of  Exploration.  By  Iiicu- 
abd  F.  Burton,  Capt.  H.M.I.  Indian  Army; 
Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Ge- 
ographical Society.  With  Maps  and  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 
(Uniform  with  Barth  and  Livingstone.) 


UNEQUALED  AND  IN- 
DISPENSABLE! — Prke 
only  $10.  Depot  No.  419‘ 
Broadway,  corner  of  Canal 
Street.  Agents  wanted  in 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Send  for  a Circu- 
lar. Address  Box  No.  2,893 
Post-office,  New  York  City. 

P.  & R.  FRENCH. 


ODD  PEOPLE.  Being  a Popular  Descrip- 
tion of  Singular  Races  of  Man.  By  Captain 
Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “The  Desert 
HoIne,•’  “The  Bush  Boys,"  &c.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 16mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

A well-known  firm,  dealing  in  Liquors,  wish  to  engage 
a number  of  smart  men  in  each  State, 

TO  ACT  AS 

LOCAL  AND  TRAVELING  AGENTS 
for  their  house. 

SALARY  LIBERAL, 
and  expenses  paid. 

Address  W.  B.  M.  & CO., 

Box  K,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


■ MY  NOVEL;"  By  Pibistuatus  Caxton,  or, 
Varieties  in  English  Life.  By  Sir  E.  Bud- 
web  Lttton.  2 vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 
(IIabpeb’s  Library  Edition  of  Buiwer’s  Nov- 


(Pfp1  Harper  & Bbotheks  will  send  either 
of  the  above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  pre-paid 
(for  any  distance  in  tho  United  States  under 
3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


HARPER  BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Squabe,  New  Yobk, 

Have  Just  Published : 

FARADAY  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  A Course 
of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Various  Forces  of  Matter,  and 
their  Relations  to  each  Other.  By  Michael  Fara- 
day, D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fullerian  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, Royal  Institution.  Edited  by  William  Cuookes, 
F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
60  cents. 


WHEAT  AND  TARES, 
cents. 


A Novel  12mo,  Muslin,  75 


ITALY  IN  TRANSITION.  Public  Scenes  and  Private 
Opinions  in  the  Spiing  of  1860.  Illustrated  by  Offi- 
cial Documents  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the  Re- 
volted Legations.  By  Wm.  Abtiiub,  A.M.  l‘2mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 


CHAPTERS  ON  WIVES.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of 
“Mcthers  of  Great  Men."  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  “Antonina,"  “The  Queen  of 
Hearts,”  “ The  Dead  Secret,”  &c.  With  Illustrations 
by  John  McLenan.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents;  Muslin, 
$1  00.  ( The  Xew  Edition  now  ready.) 


ROSA ; or,  the  Parisian  Girl.  From  the  French  of 
Madame  Db  Freshen  sf;.  By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 
16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 


THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  A Novel.  By  Gkorgk 
Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam  Bede"  and  “ Scenes  of  Cler- 
ical Life."  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  Library  Edition, 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


STUDIES  IN  ANIMAL  LIFE.  By  Gio.  II.  Lewes. 
Engravings.  12mo,  Muslin,  40  cents. 


CASTLE  RICHMOND.  A Novel.  Bv  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of  “Doctor  Thorne,"  “The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,"  “The  Three  Clerks," 
&c.  12wo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


THE  THREE  CLERKS.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Au- 
thor of  “ Doctor  Thorne,"  “ The  Bertrams,"  Ac.  l2mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 

IIauper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  the 
United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 

eady  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


John  B.  Dunham. 


Overstrung-  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

\ Established  in  1834. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos 
Karli  Instrument  warranted  for  fiv< 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  1 


3 manufactured, 
ce  years.  Warcmoins, 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement  sent  free  every- 
(here. 

WARD,  FROM  LONDON, 


BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  he  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Ladies’  Ready-Made  Linen  Store, 

987  Broadway,  one  door  above  20th  Street, 

Plain  Muslin  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make. 


m Broadway,  N.  V 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1860. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Darner  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


GENERAL  GUISEPPE  GARIBALDI  AND  TWO  FAVORITE  VOLUNTEERS.-From  a late  Painting  bt  Paoliano.— [See  next  Page.] 

D igitized  by  0 ngi  raa  I from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIC 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


GUISEPPE  GAP  I BALD  I. 

We  present  our  readers  this  week  with  the  lat- 
est ami  most  authentic  Portrait  in  existence  of 
General  Garibaldi,  the  Washington  of  Italy.  The 
original  was  painted  from  life  by  Pugliano,  one  of 
the  first  artists  of  Milan,  in  the  spring  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  for  Lorenzo  Valerio,  the  Governor  of 
Como,  and  at  present  Commissioner  Extraordinary 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  for  the  Marches,  an  in- 
timate friend  and  distinguished  co-worker  with 
Garibaldi  in  the  causa  of  Italian  Freedom  and 
Unity.  Wo  are  indebted  to  his  brother,  who,  dar- 
ing the  summer,  commanded  a volunteer  force  of 
four  hundred  men  from  Genoa,  for  a photograph  of 
the  picture.  The  figure  on  the  right,  from  a pho- 
tograph furnished  by  the  same  gentleman,  is  the 
young  Sicilian,  Occhipuiti,  who  started  with  Gari- 
baldi’s twelve  hundred  on  the  first  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  for  his  bravery  and  distinguished  serv- 
ices at  the  battle  of  Calatafimi,  and  the  taking  of 
Palermo,  rose  from  the  ranks  to  a Captaincy.  (He 
received  the  public  acknowledgments  of  General 
Bosco,  the  commander  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  for 
his  humanity  at  the  evacuation  of  Palermo  in  pro- 
tecting a body  of  four  hundred  Neapolitans,  with 
their  officers,  on  their  way  from  the  convent  of 
Monreale  to  the  boats,  from  the  fun-  of  the  popu- 
lace at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.)  He  has  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  leader  in  his  triumphal  march 
through  Southern  Italy,  and  is  now  attached  to 
his  staff.  The  dress  is  that  of  the  heroic  volunteers 
who  landed  at  Marsala,  and  have,  in  the  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  three  months,  liberated  the  Two 
Sicilies  from  the  terrible  tyranny  of  the  Bourbon 
King  of  Naples. 

Guiseppe  Garibaldi  was  horn  at  Nice,  in  the 
year  1808.  His  family  was  noble.  Since  he  be- 
came famous,  some  curious  antiquarian  has  discov- 
ered ancestors  for  him  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. It  is  certain  that  at  the  institution  of  the 
Golden  Bo  k,  in  1528,  the  Garibaldi  family  were 
recorded  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  nobility.  A 
Garibaldi  went  to  Paris  in  1685  to  do  homage  to 
Louis  XIV.  lbr  Genoa : a Guiseppe  Garibaldi,  horn 
in  1729,  is  recorded  as  the  last  member  of  the 
family  — his  successors,  living  in  revolutionary 
times,  havingprobably  neglected  to  havethemselve3 
registered.  The  present  Dictator  of  Southern 
Italy  wa  the  son  of  a respectable  father;  he  en- 
tered the  naval  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  at 
the  ago  fifteen,  and  served  many  years  with 
credit  and  honor.  In  1834  his  first  scrape  befell 
him.  A revolutionary  movement  was  organized 
by  some  restless  spirits  at  Genoa;  Garibaldi  took 
part  in  it,  failed  of  course,  and  was  glad  to  find  a 
refuge  in  France.  Louis  Philippe  was  not  in  need 
of  revolutionaries,  being,  in  fact,  oversupplied 
with  the  article  at  home;  so  the  young  sailor 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  offered  his  services 
to  th  B y of  Tunis,  who  gladly  accepted  them. 
He  was  n t many  months  with  the  Moors.  Their 
notions  did  not  in  the  least  accord  with  the  cliival- 
ric  ideas  of  the  young  Italian ; and  at  the  first  op- 
portunity ho  threw  up  his  commission,  and  crossed 
the  ocean  to  Suuth  America. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Garibaldi  was  a promi- 
nent leader  in  the  never-ending  struggles  which 
darken  the  history  of  the  States  on  the  La  Plata. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  at  length  each  of 
the  many  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
we  will  simply  say  that  he  was  the  ablest  chief 
Uraguay  ever  possessed,  and  the  most  formidable 
foe  Rosas  aver  encountered.  It  was  in  South 
America  that  he  developed  the  astonishing  fertility 
of  resource  which  has  since  stood  him  in  such  stead.  • 
When,  on  behalf  of  their  commerce,  the  English 
and  French  fleets  interfered  and  forbade  his  bom- 
bardment of  Buenos  Ayres,  Garibaldi  instantly 
resigned  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the  second  in 
command,  landed,  raised  a body  of  3000  partisans, 
and  continued  the  war  as  vigorously  as  ever.  < At 
one  time  he  believed  that  the  contest  was  over.  He 
bought  him  an  estate,  married  a wife,  and  settled 
down  quietly  on  the  bank  of  a noble  South  Ameri- 
can River.  It.  is  recorded  of  him  that  his  agricul- 
tural triumphs  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  military 
successes  had  been,  and  that  he  did  more  than  any 
one  except  Bongland  to  develop  the  extraordinary 
resources  oi  that  wonderful  country. 

He  was  there,  peacefully  tilling  his  farm,  when 
Pius  the  Ninth  called  Italy  from  her  slumbers  in 
January,  1848.  The  cry  crossed  the  sea  and 
reached  Garibaldi’s  car.  He  was  in  Italy  as  soon 
as  his  ship  could  carry  him,  and  to  Charles  Albert 
— then,  as  now  his  successor,  il  re  yalantuomo — he 
offered  his  sword.  Throughout  the  campaigns  of 
1848-9,  Garibaldi  fought  loyally  for  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence.  When  at  last  the  apathy 
of  Venice,  an;  the  want  of  a mind  like  that  of 
Cavour  in  the  Piedmontese  Council,  ruined  the 
cause  for  the  time,  Garibaldi  was  one  of  the  last  to 
lay  down  his  arms. 

After  a brief  Parliamentary  experience  in  the 
chambers  at  Turin,  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Roman  Re- 
publicans to  reorganize  society,  summoned  Gari- 
baldi to  the  eternal  city.  He  took  the  command 
of  the  Rcpablii-an  army,  bent  the  Neapolitans  in 
several  en ..igements,  and  defended  Rome  during 
the  memorable  siege  bv  the  French.  Ilistorv  con- 
tains no  no  lev  episode  than  his  resistance  to  the 
invading  army,  and  the  Emperor  was,  it  is  said, 
be  i le  himself  with  fury  at  so  unexpected  an  ob- 
stacle. 

When  it  became  certain  at  last  that  the  city  must 
fall,  he  proposed  to  his  colleagues  to  blow  up  the 
bridges,  abandon  the  city,  and  take  to  the  hills. 
This  desperate  counsel  was  not  followed.  He 
then  resolved  to  fly  with  his  legion.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  would  have  done  no  dishonor  to 
Brutus  or  the  Gracchi:  “Soldiers,”  he  said,  “in 
recompense  of  the  love  you  may  show  your  country 
I offer  you  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  war,  and  death ; 
Who  accepts  the  terms  let  him  follow  me.”  The 
enthusiastic  legion  followed  him  to  a man.  The 
da)-  before  the  surrender,  Garibaldi,  at  the  head 
of  his  faithful  partisans,  cut  his  wav  through  the 
enemy’s  lines,  and  muderaaqil  his  -escape  it^  the  lit- 


tle Republic  of  San  Marino.  There  he  dismissed 
his  comrades,  and,  with  two  hundred  men,  em- 
barked for  Genoa. 

During  the  interval  of  nine  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  Reaction  of  1819  and  the  Revival  of 
1858  most  of  the  European  patriots  of  1848  con- 
trived to  lose  what  little  glory  they  had  acquired. 
Many  of  them  became  vagabonds,  and  subsisted 
by  the  contributions  of  their  friends,  trading  on  the 
sacrifices  they  said  they  had  made  for  liberty.  Not 
so  Garibaldi.  After  a brief  stay  in  New  York,  dur- 
ing which  he  earned  the  wages  of  honest  labor  in  a 
candle  factory  on  Staten  Island,  lie  again  betook 
himself  to  his  old  profession,  and  commanded  sail- 
ing craft  on  trading  voyages.  He  used  often  to 
come  here  in  command  of  his  ships ; and  though  he 
was  always  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  coun- 
trymen, he  never  allowed  the  recollections  of  the 
past  or  his  hopes  of  the  future  to  beguile  him  from 
the  practical  duties  of  the  present.  He  was  es- 
teemed as  reliable  a captain  as  sailed  out  of  this 
port.  . 

At  last,  the  hour  sounded  again.  Sardinia  pre- 
pared for  war  with  Austria  ; Napoleon  proclaimed 
that  Italy  must  be  free  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Alps.  A few  weeks  after  the  war  had  become  in- 
evitable, Garibaldi  had  obtained  permission  from 
Victor  Emanuel  to  operate  with  a partisan  force 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Lombardy.  It  is  doing 
no  discredit  to  the  strategy  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  say  that  Garibaldi’s  exploits,  with  his 
cocdaton  dei  A Ipi , were  not  the  least  brilliant  feats 
of  the  campaign.  What  he  did  he  did  by  the 
sheer  power  of  his  intellect  and  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  Without  money,  with  few  men,  without  a 
military  chest,  a train,  or  any  of  the  proper  supplies 
of  warfare,  he  drove  the  Austrians  from  post  to 
post,  and  from  crag  to  crag,  and  so  narrowed  them 
in  that,  when  Milan  fell,  the  invading  army  had 
not  the  least  concern  about  their  flanks.  But  for 
Garibaldi’s  operations,  the  taking  of  Milan  might 
have  been  only  half  the  battle. 

He  was  dissatisfied  w ith  the  peace.  All  Italians 
were.  They  all  saw  that  another  blow  would  have 
freed  Venetia,  Naples,  and  Rome ; and  they  did  not 
see  the  reasons  why  the  Emperor  could  not  afford 
to  accomplish  the  promise  he  had  made.  Garibaldi 
was  especially  incensed,  and  with  his  usual  impetu- 
osity gave  vent  to  his  sentiments  in  language,  in 
the  Turin  House  of  Deputies,  which  did  his  head 
no  credit,  and  damaged  his  prestige.  His  career 
was  never  intended  to  be  Parliamentary. 

A winter  of  angry  discontent,  caused  partly  by 
political  disappointment  and  partly  by  domestic 
distress,  confirmed  him  in  the  intention  to  attempt 
to  complete  the  work  which  Napoleon  had  left  un- 
finished. What  bargain,  if  any,  he  made  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  remains  a secret;  certain  it  is 
that,  on  5th  May,  1860,  he  sailed  from  Genoa  with 
two  well-appointed  steamers  and  2200  volunteers 
to  invade  Sicily.  On  11th  he  landed  successfully 
at  Marsala,  and  defeated  the  Neapolitans  sent  to 
oppose  him.  On  27th,  he  entered  Palermo,  which 
city  capitulated  on  6th  June,  the  Neapolitans  hav- 
ing bombarded  it  for  several  hours.  On  29th  July, 
he  entered  Messina,  and  suffered  the  Neapolitan 
garrison  to  withdraw ; thus  uniting  the  whole  of 
Sicily  under  his  authority.  In  the  second  week  in 
August  he  began  to  land  men  in  Calabria;  and, 
disembarking  himself  about  21st,  lie  pursued  his 
march  northward,  meeting  with  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance. The  popular  feeling  was  so  decidedly  in  his 
favor  that  the  King  of  Naples  dared  not  risk  a bat- 
tle, and  evacuated  liis  capital  on  6th,  one  day  before 
Garibaldi  entered.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged 
in  beating  up  the  quarters  of  the  King  of  Naples  in 
the  direction  of  Capua  and  Gaeta. 

Garibaldi  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
a South  American  lady,  was  a worthy  helpmeet  for 
him.  She  accompanied  him  to  Italy  in  1848,  and 
was  with  him  throughout  the  siege  of  Rome  and 
the  terrible  retreat  to  Ancona.  The  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure of  this  retreat  killed  her.  She  died  before 
Garibaldi  sailed  for  Genoa.  About  Garibaldi’s 
second  wife,  from  whom  lie  is  now  separated,  much 
mystery  exists.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a Marquis 
Raimondi,  a wealthy  nobleman,  and  is  said  to  have 
attracted  Garibaldi’s  attention  by  offering  to  carry 
dispatches  during  the  war  of  1859  through  the  ene- 
my’s lines.  Why  ho  left  her,  the  public  can  only 
conjecture ; the  following  strry  from  a Paris  letter 
to  the  papers  is,  however,  generally  credited : 

“The  wife  of  Garibaldi,  about  whom  so  many  strange 
reports  have  been  circulated,  is  now  at  Marseilles,  intend- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  cross  over  to  Civita  Vecchia.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  Raymond,  an  Italian  nobleman  of 
immense  wealth,  and  was  married  a short  time  ago  to  Gari- 
baldi. Some  reports  state  that  before  the  marriage  wo3 
consummated  such  damning  evidence  was  placed  in  Gari- 
baldi’s hands  that  he  immediately  quitted  her.  Others  say 
that,  about  three  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the  lady  was 
caught  intriguing  with  a courtier.  There  is  evidently  tome 
strange  mystery  with  which  the  world  is  not  generally  ac- 
quainted, and  the  lady’s  present  intention  of  going  over  to 
Italy  may  not  be  so  indicative  of  a reconciliation  or  refuta- 
tion of  calumny  as  is  generally  supposed.  If  the  evil  re- 
ports be  true,  what  a glorious  position  has  this  silly  woman 
abandoned ! Who  would  not  be  the  wife  of  such  a hero,  and 
sit — if  only  for  one  hour — on  the  throne  of  Naples  ?” 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

AT  least  half  the  returns  of  the  popular  vote 
for  President  have  yet  to  come  in,  and  no 
reliable  statement  of  the  work  of  Gth  November 
can  yet  be  made.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  respectively. 

At  the  last  Presidential  election  4,054,513 
votes  were  cast— 1,838,232  for  Mr.  Buchanan, 
1,341,514  for  Mr.  Fremont,  and  874,707  for 


Mr.  Fillmore.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  vote 
of  South  Carolina,  in  which  State  the  Presi- 
dential electors  are  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

Since  then  two  new  States  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Union,  Minnesota  and  Oregon.  Add- 
ing these  to  the  previous  thirty,  and  allowing 
for  the  natural  increase  of  population,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  vote  of  last  Tuesday  will  ex- 
ceed that  of  1856  by  several  hundred  thousand. 

According  to  the  returns  which  have  thus 
far  come  to  hand,  Lincoln  has  carried  fifteen 
States ; to  wit,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Min- 
nesota, casting  together  169  out  of  the  803 
votes  which  are  cast  in  the  electoral  college. 
Breckinridge  seems  to  have  carried  twelve 
States  ; to  wit,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Florida,  casting  92  votes  in  the 
electoral  college.  Douglas  is  supposed  to  have 
carried  Missouri,  which  casts  nine  votes;  and 
his  partisans  hope  that  he  has  carried  Oregon 
and  California,  which  cast  seven  more  between 
them.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Bell  has  carried 
Kentucky,  which  casts  twelve  rotes.  New  Jer- 
sey, casting  seven  votes,  has  gone  for  fusion : 
her  electors  will  cast  her  vote  for  Douglas, 
Breckinridge,  or  Bell,  as  they  deem  fit. 

The  changes  in  public  sentiment  since  1856, 
as  shown  by  a comparison  of  the  Electoral  vote 
of  that  year  with  the  result  on  Tuesday,  are 
sufficiently  remarkable.  In  1856  Mr.  Buchan- 
an carried  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 
Now,  the  Democrats  have  lost  those  States.  In 
1856  the  vote  stood : 


Stales.  Buchanan.  anil  Fillmore. 

Pennsylvania 230,771  230, 0C5 

Indiana 118,670  116,761 

Illinois .105,34$  133,633 


We  have  not  received  the  exact  returns  for 
this  year ; but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Lin- 
coln’s majority  in  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  less 
than  50,000;  in  Illinois,  than  15,000;  in  In- 
diana, than  10,000. 

In  1856  New  Jersey  gave  71,058  for  Buchan- 
an and  Fillmore,  and  only  28,238  for  Fremont ; 
in  I860  the  majority  for  the  Fusion  candidates 
over  Lincoln  is  only  about  4000. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  vote  for  Bell  has 
proved  unexpectedly  large.  It  was  long  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  not  earned  Virginia  and 
Georgia ; Louisiana  gave  him  a large  vote,  and 
so  did  Tennessee.  This  is  the  more  notewor- 
thy as  Mr.  Bell  was  identified  throughout  the 
South  with  the  cause  of  the  Union,  while  his 
chief  opponent  was  charged  with  disunion  tend- 
encies. 

The  complexion  of  the  next  Congress  will  be 
Democratic.  There  is  a majority  of  from  15 
to  20 — the  exact  figures  can  not  be  given  as  yet 
— against  the  Administration.  In  every  State, 
including  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  there 
have  been  Democratic  gains  among  the  Con- 
gressmen. The  defeat  of  Burlingame  and  Pen- 
nington, two  of  the  most  prominent  Republican 
leaders,  embitters  the  triumph  of  the  party.  In 
this  city  the  Democrats  have  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  John  Cochrane,  one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the 
floor,  late  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


OUR  BILL  OF  FARE. 

A political  campaign  blights  nothing  more 
than  literature.  Lives  of  candidates,  speeches, 
circulars,  song-books,  and  party  pamphlets  are 
the  only  literary  drift-wood  upon  that  turbulent 
stream.  But  when  it  has  roared  itself  by,  the 
waifs  are  of  a more  permanent  and  attractive"  char- 
acter. The  great  novelists  have  been  for  some 
time  silent  — waiting  and  resting,  and  making 
ready.  Mr.  Trollope’s  “ Framley  Parsonage”  lias 
been  coursing  through  the  Comhill,  and  Mr.  Lev 
er’s  “Day’s  Ride”  has  been  laid  before  our  readers 
every  week.  But  as  the  winter  comes,  and  the 
long  evenings  and  leisure  days  begin — the  peculiar 
season  of  story-telling— the  great  story-tellers  be- 
gin again  ; and  by  a felicitous  fortune,  which  we 
mean  always  to  secure,  it  is  in  our  columns  that 
these  stories  will  lie  first  told  in  America.  Mr. 
Dickens’s  new  tale  of  “ Great  Expectations”  will 
begin  in  Harper's  Weekly  next  week,  and  its  brill- 
iant opening  will  satisfy  us  all  that  the  genius  of 
the  author  was  never  happier  in  its  play.  For  a 
novel  by  Dickens  seems  to  be  the  exuberant  play 
of  intellectually  creative  power.  There  is  no  ef- 
fort, no  creak  of  any  kind ; and  if  the  humor  lias 
sometimes  seemed  extravagant,  it  never  seems 
forced.  His  last  tale  published  in  these  columns, 
“ A Tale  of  Twp  Cities,”  was  entirely  unique.  It 
showed  a vein  he  had  not  hitherto  worked ; and  it 
will  hold  its  place  in  out  literature  as  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  impressive  of  all  literary  illustra- 
tions of  history.  It  combined  the  romance,  the 
terror,  the  pathos  of  the  French  Revolution  as  no 
other  book,  except  Carlyle’s  History.  The  new 
tale  will  doubtless  strike  a livelier  key.  Dick- 
ens is  one  of  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  fertile 
of  novelists,  and  he  understands  how  to  vary  the 
strain.  The  readers  of  “ Great  Expectations”  may 
depend  upon  a rare  delight. 

Thackeray,  too,  is  preparing  another  work.  He 
has  been  peculiarly  roused  and  stimulated  by  the 
recent  attacks  upon  him  in  the  London  Saturday 
Review  and  other  journals,  and  we  may  look  for 
some  resounding  blows.  He  feels  himself  to  be 
put  upon  his  muscle.  He  is,  as  it  were,  challenged 
to  justify  his  reputation — and  lie  will  do  it.  No 
living  writer  holds  a more  trenchant  pen  than  he. 
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whether  of  the  “Vanity  Fair"  or  the  Saturday  /£. 
view  kind,  and  he  will  not  spare  it.  It  is  onlv  fair 
to  him  to  say  that  lie  claims  nothing  for  himself 
lie  assumes  no  saintship.  He  does  not  write 
“goody”  books  and  point  “goody”  morals  If 
humbug  shows  its  head  in  church,  state,  or  socie- 
ty, he  hits  it ; and  if  you  wish  to  cry,  “ Who  are 
you?”  he  replies,  “ Only  an  observer:  and  if  vou 
see  differently  sav  so ; but  don’t  grimace  about  it 
and  don’t  try  to  hide  your  thefts  by  crying  ston 
thief.”  * 


The  new  novel  of  Thackeray’s  will  be  published 
and  illustrated  in  Harper's  Monthly;  and  in  that 
Magazine  also  will  appear  a new  tale  by  the  au- 
thor of  “ Adam  Bede”  and  the  “ Mill  on  the  Floss" 
—one  of  the  tenderest,  truest,  and  most  fascinating 
of  story-tellers. 

So  our  friends  will  not  want  the  best  reading 
that  contemporary  genius  affords ; and  the  propri- 
etors of  this  journal  may  be  pardoned  the  pride 
they  feel  in  so  repaying  their  readers  for  their 
faithful  friendship.  By  such  means  they  intend 
to  preserve  the  Union  between  the  Weekly  and  the 
Monthly  and  their  hosts  of  friends ; and  so  continue 
to  deserve  the  enthusiastic  regard  o.  a Mississippi 
correspondent  who  says:  “ Harper  is  strewn  all 
around  us,  in  hands,  hearts,  and  book-cases.” 

So  may  it  long  be ! So  shaU  it  long  be,  if  care 
and  thought  and  money  can  make  it  so. 


RUIN. 

Let  us  call  up  a scene — a rich  repast, 

With  wine,  and  with  brandy,  and  all  that’s  fast, 
And  rollicking  talk,  and  agreeable  men 
That  only  one  meets  but  now  and  again ; 
Oysters  and  partridge,  and  blue-winged  teal, 
And  any  amount  of  verdant  seal — 

So  the  curtain  lifts  to  the  prompter's  bell; 

The  scene  of  the  drama — a gambling  hell. 

Enter  a young  man  modest  of  mien, 

In  fact,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  lie’s  green ; 

The  succulent  banquet  his  soul  invites, 

With  its  gorgeous  epergne  and  gleaming  lights; 
And  the  goblets  cream  with  the  rich  Champagne, 
The  subtle  enchanter  of  heart  and  brain, 

And  he  hears  the  exciting  clink  of  chips, 

And  Conscience  out  of  the  traces  slips. 

Have  you  ever  sat  upon  Lofoden  cliff 
When  the  tides  were  high  and  the  breeze  was  stiff, 
And  seen  in  the  ocean  a mighty  curl, 

Where  the  spheric  walls  of  the  maelstrom  whirl 
And  watched  how  a pine-tree’s  floating  limb 
Was  caught  on  the  whirlpool’s  outer  rim, 

Till,  lessening  in  circles,  the  spooming  plank 
Down  through  the  funnel  of  ocean  sank  ? 

So  in  the  whirl  of  the  gaming  hell 

The  young  man  floats  to  the  midst  as  well. 

That  central  table  with  cloth  of  green, 

And  its  dealers  silent,  sly,  and  serene, 

And  its  board  of  prettily  painted  cards, 

Its  faro  box  with  the  silver  guards, 

And  the  pallid  faces  that  here  and  there 
Flush  with  triumph  or  frown  with  care. 

Then  does  the  spell-bound  young  man  think, 

As  he  hears  the  iviry  devils  clink, 

“ Gambling  is  terribly  w rong,  1 knowr — 

I will  take  but  a single  chance  and  go — 

’Tis  true  the  money  is  not  my  own, 

But  I’ll  use  a little  bv  way  of  a loan. 

I have  always  heard  fhat  beginners  win ; 

So  where’s  the  harm  if  I go  in  ?” 

And  he  “goes  in”  where  others  have  gone; 

The  whirl  of  the  maelstrom  still  sweeps  on. 
lie  sinks  and  rises  with  loss  or  gain — 

A fierce  excitement  usurps  his  brain — 

The  brandy  is  tasteless — the  lights  grow  dim — 
This  deal  is  neck  or  nothing  with  him, 

Till  at  last,  when  the  dealer  has  closed  the  game, 
His  heart  i3  like  ice  and  his  head  like  flame. 

lie’s  what  is  facetiously  called  “cleaned  out”— 
T don’t  see  the  joke,  though  it  floats  about. 
Cleaned  out?  To  be  sure,  but  cleaned  out  of  what? 
Cleaned  out  of  honor  and  truth,  is’t  not  ? 
Cleaned  out  of  peace,  and  that  mother’s  love 
That  brooded  above  him  like  some  sweet  dove; 
Cleaned  out  of  that  grand  interior  pride 
That,  lost,  can  never  be  more  supplied. 

Do  you  think  that  the  picture  is  overdrawn? 

Go  follow  his  steps  in  the  sickly  dawn ; 

The  sneaking  steps  as  lje  nears  the  door 
Of  the  home  he  will  blush  in  for  evermore. 

And  the  agonized  hours  next  day  he  spends, 
When  he  tries  to  be  gay  with  his  business  friends, 
Though  he  knows  that  theledger  that  night  w ill  tell 
The  secret  of  fraud  and  the  gambling  hell. 


1TE11 


THE  DAY  AFTER. 

The  great  Presidential  campaign  is  over,  and 
over  quietly.  It  is  only  another  proof  of  the  truth 
that  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  con- 
tented and  prosperous,  the  excitement  of  an  elec- 
tion, or  of  any  political  event  whatever,  is  merely 
temporary  and  superficial.  The  political  orators 
on  all  sides  have  been  very  eloquent  about  the 
Union.  They  have  all  agreed  upon  that,  if  upon 
nothing  else.  ’ They  all  claimed  to  be  the  true  blue 
Union  men  ; and  this  is  much  too  politic  a Lounger 
to  betray  which  he  thinks  really  was  so. 

But  one  thing  was  clear  enough  all  the  time.  If 
a system  like  ours  could  suddenly  collapse  and  dis- 
solve merely  upon  a change  of  political  power  ef- 
fected iif  the  constitutional  way,  it  was  high  time 
that  the  experiment  were  tried  that  every  body 
might  perceive  by  what  a frail  and  foolisli  tenure 
the  Union  held,  That  feeling  undoubtedly  con- 
troll({cl|  jwj;mq  |V^(|s  election.  Men  with 
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. kindest  feeling  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
•full  sympathy  with  the  party  lately  dominant  in 
the  Government,  felt  that  it  was  only  justice  to 
#1  nselvcs  and  to  all  others,  that  they  should  know 
* recisel  / the  quality  of  the  bond.  And  what  is  that 
bon'-l?  'What  must  it  always  he? 

It  babondof  common  welfare,  ofacommon liis- 
to-v  and  destiny.  It  is  a bond  of  sympathy  and 
brotherhood,  but  also  of  individual  self-respect.  It 
la  a bond  of  the  popular  will  and  the  general  com- 
mon sense.  So  long  as  a people  is  busy  and  pro- 
gressive, so  long  they  will  be  contented  and  at 
peace.  People  don’t  light  upoa  abstractions.  If 
the  English  Parliament  had  not  tried  to  tax  the 
Colonists  it  might  have  legislated  at  large  and  in 
general  as  much  as  it  liked.  But  when  it  came  to 
taking  money  out  of  the  pocket  without  even  a 
“Bv'r  leave,”  the  people  clapped  their  hands  upon 
thi  ir  pockets  and  upon  their  swords.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Union  of  these  States  rests  upon  the  gen- 
eral prosperity;  and  whenever  the  prosperity  of  any 
part  of  the  people  is  seriously  attacked,  and  ail 
other  means  of  redress  fall,  they  will  take  to  revo- 
lution. There  are  hut  two  methods  of  collective 
redress,  one  is  peaceful  and  the  other  forcible ; and 
men  betake  themselves  to  the  latter,  only  as  the 
last,  solemn,  and  sad  alternative. 

Every  thing  in  our  history,  and  in  the  history 
and  experience  of  the  world,  shows  how  far  we  are 
from  any  such  dire  event.  The  union  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  is  the  grandest  instrument  ever  put  into 
human  hands  to  work  out  the  progressive  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world ; and  it  is  not  the  least  of  its  vir- 
tues that  it  will  work  out  the  cure  of  its  own  de- 
fects. People  shake  their  heads  gravely,  very  oft 
en,  and  speculate  upon  the  probable  end  of  our  ex- 
periment. But  the}'  forget  tire  constantly  new 
conditions.  They  forget  that  education  and  in- 
vention keep  pace  with  politi  cal  enfranchisement, 
and  that  the  common  sense  and  conscience  of  the 
multitude  will  often  correct  the  wiles  of  demagogues 
who  are  leaders. 

The  country  has  ber,n  profoundly  stirred,  as  it 
always  must  be  by  a Presidential  election.  But 
all  the  stir  and  the  loud  roar  of  excitement  have 
not  seriously  dist  arbed  the  faith  of  any  patriot  in 
that  Union  whi  „h  is  the  massive  chain  of  links, 
always  increasing  in  number  and  brightening  in 
splendor,  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  drawn  lip  to 
a loftier  a ad  nobler  height.  Once  more,  as  the 
breath  of  the  popular  will  fdls  her  sails,  we  sing 
with  Longfellow : 

‘‘Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O ship  of  state! 

Sail  on,  O Union , strong  and  great  1 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  ‘he  ,-ope3  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  wtiat  master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel ; 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope; 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat ; 

In  what  a forge  and  what  a heat, 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  1 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar, 

In  spite  of  talse  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  feai  to  breast  the  sea ! 

Oui  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  wihi  thee— 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes  our  prayer*  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  tlieo!” 


POPULAR  GOOD-IIUMOR. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  on  election  day  was 
the  universal  good-humor.  Apparently,  we  had 
had  the  sharpest  and  bitterest  of  all  political  cam- 
paigns—there  was  some  doleful  mistrust  of  the 
conduct  at  the  polls  — and  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  there  was  no  trouble  whatever.  The 
days  of  “ the  bloody  Sixth”  have  long  gone  by. 
The  system  o'  mall  voting  districts  is  one  of  the 
securities  of  the  ballot-b  x and  of  the  public  peace. 
Even  what  little  rows  there  were  were  rather  lu- 
dicrous than  threatening.  I saw  several ; and 
the  characteristic  of  all  was  an  unwillingness  to 
strike. 

At  one  poll  a belligerent  voter  stepped  to  the 
window  and  said,  in  a loud  voice,  that  he  would 

like  to  see  the who  would  dare  to 

challenge  him.  No  sooner  was  the  glove  down 
than  it  was  up  The  voter  was  promptly  chal- 
lenged. He  swore  in  his  vote,  and  then  turned 
to  grapple  with  hi-  fellow-countryman.  Down 
they  went,  off  the  piazza  into  the  street — scratch- 
ing, cufhng,  clawing,  swearing,  shouting,  hats  off, 
coats  and  collars  awry  — pell-mell,  scratch,  cuff, 
curse-  until  the  sympathAi  -rowd  joined  in,  and 
eddied  round  the  combatants — squealing,  scolding, 
shaking  fingers  and  fists,  threatening,  jeering — 
hut  meanwhile  only  the  original  batants  act- 
ually engaged.  You  would  have  thought  a seri- 
ous riot  must  necessarily  take  place ; but  the  gab- 
ble and  clucking  certified  peace,  like  the  cackle  of 
a harn-vard.  What  names  they  called  each  other 
—how  thny  gave  the  lie— how  they  devoted  each 
other  to  the  most  frightful  fates — how  they  scowl- 
ed and  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  and  how  they 
brandished  their  fists,  and  surged  hither  and  tliith- 
er,  was  worthy  the  best  stage  in  the  city.  Alar- 
“»».■  enter  an  army,  skirmishing  and  retreat,  was  the 
stage  direction  which  suited  the  case  precisely. 

There  was  another  sudden  gust  of  row  at  an- 
other poll.  A yell,  and  a general  rush  and  knot- 
ting together  of  the  crowd ; a hubbub  and  shriek- 
,nS  and  commingled  din  of  oaths  and  snarls ; and 
O'er  the  whole  a loud  rioter  in  the  middle  of  the 
press,  brandishing  a shillalah  by  the  middle,  and 
storming  tremendous  threats  above  the  riotous 
Jelp,  and  with  a skill  truly  marvelous  and  phil- 
anthropic, so  guiding  hi^  ugly  weapon  that  not  a 
solitary  hair  upon  any  head  was  touched ; and 
nnally,  alter  rushing  this  way  and  that,  jamming 
ere  ami  there,  and  pushing  as  if  they  were  all 
boosling  their  candidates  into  office,  the  crowd 
‘uddeniy  scattered,  and  one  poor  gentleman,  who 
1,0  Part  or  interest  in  the  row,  emerged  with  a 
bloody  nose. 

Again  the  loud,  sharp,  scolding  contest  of  words 
egan,  and  the  crowd  gathered  closely  around  the 
■“putants,  who  roared  nioi^fjiri^sjijsa'Ail^.Voy 


were  quite  sure  they  should  he  held  buck,  and 
then  one  brandished  his  arms  and  fists,  and  in- 
vited the  other  to  come  on.  The  other  began  im- 
mediately an  answering  brandishmeut,  and  wuen 
both  were  effectually  and  securely  held  from  be- 
hind, each  made  the  most  heroic  demonstrations 
to  the  detriment  of  the  adversary,  swearing  that 
if  he  conld  only  he  let  go,  he  would  straight- 
way send  the  other  to  innumerable  uncomfortable 
places.  The  fight  was  purely  factitious,  but  very 
brief — and  the  result  in  every  case  was  the  same  : 
dead,  none , wounded,  none  ; missing,  none.  Ex- 
cept in  one  case,  where  one  adversary  actually  put 
liia  hvo  thumbs  into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  and 
was  doing  some  damage,  when  the  oilier  “ worked 
my  mouth,”  as  he  said,  “ until  I got  his  thumbs 
together,  and  then  I chewed  away.”  That  fight 
ended  suddenly. 

These  things  were  not  insignificant,  although 
they  were  at  rural  polls  The  people  who  hang 
around  such  places  are  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
imhruted  kind.  The  sols  are  there — wretched 
caricatures  of  men— hoping  to  be  treated.  The 
bruisers  and  bullies  are  there,  and  they  are  usu- 
ally not  brave  men.  The  gaping  crowd  is  there, 
an  it  is  around  the  tent  of  a circus.  The  few  lead- 
ers of  the  district  are  there — the  necessary  chal- 
lengers— the  treaters  on  behalf  of  the  parties — 
upon  Ifae  whole,  the  “hardest”  and  most  disheart- 
ening of  his  fellow-men  and  fellow-citizens  that 
the  voter  is  likely  to  meet  any  where.  And  yet, 
without  police,  with  a grog-shop  under  the  room 
in  which  votes  were  deposited  with  almost  free 

drinks  for  every  body,  and  with  nothing  but  the 
general  loyalty  and  common  sense  of  the  crowd, 
there  was  no  -disturbance  more  important  than 
these 

An  observer  may  take  heart  for  our  institutions 
even  at  the  worst  polls. 


THE  5PUWJC  KXrifKSfe. 

The  greatest  disgrace  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  its  Past-office.  There  isn’t  a one-horse  town  in 
the  land  which  has  30  mean,  dirty,  dark,  inade- 
quate and  mortifying  an  office  cs*  the  complacent 
metronolis  cT  the  countrv.  The  inclosures  upon 
Nassau  Street  are  full  of  ail  kinds  of  rubbish,  they 
are  the  favorite  deposits  of  old  rag3,  old  boots,  old 
bottle-glass,  and  dead  cats.  Ti  e pavements  are 
all  wee  and  uneven  and  disgraceful.  The  hall  (?) 
of  the  delivery-boxes  is  so  dark  ar.d  sad  that  the 
most  cheerful  epistolary  intelligence  would  fail  to 
disperse  the  gloom ; and  as  tor  the  narrow,  nasty, 
outei  corridor,  where  advertised  letters  are  deliv- 
ered and  stamps  are  bought,  why,  it  is  a great  and 
characteristic  vestibule  of  the  great  and  character- 
istic building  in  which  the  Government  houses  one 
of  its  special,  and  entirely  unnecessary,  depart- 
ments. 

For  there  is  no  denying  that  the  building  is  as 
good  as  a Department  of  the  public  service  which 
doesn’t  pay  for  itself  deserves.  The  Post-office 
might  be  immediately  abolished  and  private  enter- 
prise would  do  the  work  a thousand-fold  better 
than  it  is  done  now. 

It  is  one  ot  the  traditions  from  which  we  might 
wisely  emancipate  our  system  that  the  express- 
business  should  be  performed  by  that  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery, the  Government.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment carry  a man’s  letter  more  than  his  carpet- 
bag or  bundle  ? Notoriously,  merchants  send  their 
most  important  packages  by  private  expresses,  be- 
cause the  public  express  is  neither  so  safe,  nor  so 
swift,  nor  so  convenient.  In  a day  and  country 
of  private  effort,  like  ours,  the  postal  service  could 
be  accomplished  by'  the  same  means  as  perfectly  as 
thatofany  Package-Express  Company  now.  Money 
would  be  made  by  the  companies,  and  instead  of 
paying  enormously  to  sustain  a losing  Department 
which  serves  us  badly,  we  should  pay  moderately 
for  being  served  well. 

And  we  might  be  very  sure  that  no  private  com- 
pany, which  undertook  to  carry  letters  and  to  de- 
liver them,  would  ever  allow  its  operations  to  be 
managed  in  such  a hole  as  the  Post-office  of  the 
great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country.  There 
is  not  an  Express  Company  of  importance  in  the 
city  that  has  not  buildings  as  much  more  conve- 
nient and  proper  as  the  work  they  do  is  better 
done. 


THE  LAST  TOURNAMENT. 

The  Chess  Tournament  of  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  pleasant,  but  the  Billiard  Tournament  is 
more  intelligible,  and  more  interesting  to  the  spec- 
tator who  is  not  an  adept.  The  excellence  of  a 
move  in  chess  is  entirely  lost  upon  a man  who  does 
not  understand  the  game.  But  the  grace  of  a stroke 
in  billiards  can  be  appreciated  by  any  body  who  has 
eyes  and  common  sense.  While  every  body  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  so  profoundly  excited  that  they  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  election,  you  bad  only  to 
saunter  into  the  billiard-rooms  to  find  that  it  was 
all  a great  mistake,  and  that  the  real  interest,  the 
real  excitement  of  life  was  to  be  found  in  Four- 
teenth Street,  Union  Square.  There  the  knights 
of  the  cue  were  brandishing  their  instruments 
There  the  magnificent  mystery  of  the  compound 
carom  was  revealed  to  the  wondering  and  incred- 
ulous mind.  There,  with  the  devotion  of  students 
to  their  books,  of  saints  to  their  cells,  of  candidates 
to  their  constituents,  you  might  have  seen  men 
leaning  over  a table  and  striking  an  ivory  ball, 
while  crowds  of  eager,  excited,  and  intelligent 
spectators  bung  upon  ever}'  stroke  as  politicians 
hung  upon  the  election  returns. 

That  is  better  than  cock-fighting,  or  Ulohock- 
ing,  or  wrenching  off  door-knockers,  or  smashing 
Charleys— isn’t  it?  Billiards  is  a beautiful,  sim- 
ple, active  game.  When  Berger  plays  it  becomes 
poetic,  if  we  may  trust  the  ecstatic  reporters  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  game.  Mr  Phelan  was  al- 
ready the  accredited  champion,  the  Paul  Morphy, 
the  Benicia  Boy  ot  billiards.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  conquered  the  victor  of  the  other 
knights  who  took  part  in  the  tournament.  But 
he  beat  the  victor  by  sixty  points  only  in  a game 
of  seven  hundred  and  " ty.  The  player,  then,  who 


is  only  second  to  Mr.  Phelan  is  Dudley  Kavanagh. 
The  name  is  romantic  enough  for  the  Spingler  In- 
stitute. And  why  should  he  not  be  admitted  to 
the  course  of  instruction  in  that  institution,  in  a 
day  when  physical  culture  is  of  such  importance, 
and  officiate  as  Professor  of  Calisthenics?  Calis- 
thenics is  understood  to  be  the  feminine  of  gym- 
nastics. In  fact,  as  nine-pins  arfc  to  billiards,  so 
are  gymnastics  to  calisthenics. 

The  Spingler  will  hardly  smiJe  upon  the  sugges- 
tion, and  yet  it  must  know  ho\>  well  ladies  often 
play  billiards ; yes,  and  perhaps  it  knows  how  well 
they  look  while  they  are  playing,  and  how  admi- 
rable an  exercise  it  is  for  them.  Some  authorities 
exhort  them  to  use  the  mace  and  shore  the  ball, 
instead  of  touching  it  with  the  cue  and  driving  it. 
But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  two  between 
playing  billiards  and  net  playing.  Wliat  do  you 
suppose  Berger  could  do  with  a mace?  The  touch 
of  the  cue  is  electrical. 

There  must  be  constant  and  general  public 
amusements  and  recreations.  Billiard-iooms  and 
bowling-alleys  have  a bad  name,  because  they  are 
so  closely  associated  with  bar-rooms.  But  for  the 
present  the  bar-room  is  a necessary  tax  upon  the 
amusement,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  it  ought  to 
be  so  computed.  The  important  point  after  that 
is,  what  kind  of  recreation  is — minus  the  toddy — 
most  healthful-*  Certainly  nothing  sedentary — 
nothing  confining ; but  something  that  moves  the 
person  and  gives  the  muscles  play — something  that 
exhilarates  and  interests,  and  is  yet  simple  and 
manl}  — in  one  word— billiards. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  WAKE  OF  THE  IRISH  BRIGADE. 

DEDICATED  TO  DOCTOR  CULLEN 

Sns-o  rest  tt  tne  souls  o»  the  lirave  ions  of  Erin, 

The  Banner  oi  Faith  'gainst  the  hay  then  who  bore: 

Their  glorious  exploits  were  unaqualed  for  darin’, 

But  ah’  now.  the  Inst-  Brigade  is  no  more. 

Repose  they  in  pace,  ever  blest  be  their  slumbers, 

And  hallowed  the  spot  where  their  eowld  remains  He! 

They  fell,  overwhelmed  by  shuparioi  numbers, 

They  would  not  surrender,  preferring  to  die. 

They  drove  oack  their  toemen  with  terrible  slaughter, 
But  sank  under  wounds,  and  exhausted  with  toil, 

And  then  their  warm  life-blood  was  poured  out  like  water, 
To  such  an  extent  that  1*  purpled  the  soil. 

They  stood  while  the  death  shot  around  them  was  flying, 
As  thick  os  the  leaves  of  the  storm-shaken  tree; 

At  last  they  were  all  on  the  Oattle-field  lying, 

Six  hundred — of  whom  there  survived  only  three. 

Oeht  Talk  of  Leonidas;  talk  of  the  Spartans! 

What’s  thim  with  O’Keilly’s  brave  boys  foi  to  name? 

On  the  knees  of  their  breeches,  the  kilt  (that’s  not  tartans) 
Fought  on.  till  their  wristbands  hung  out  at  the  same 

Their  bodies,  interred  at  the  inimy’s  quarters, 

Are  buried  in  honor,  be-painted  with  gore. 

Their  spirits  have  now  jined  the  Army  of  Martyrs, 

And  Fame  will  rcmlmbei  theii  names  ivermore. 


The  Land  or  Ike — The  rabid  invective  which  the  Ultra- 
montane Press  of  Ireland  is  continually  launching  against 
England  and  Sardinia,  confirms  the  conjecture  that  the 
word  Erin  is  derived  from  Krinnys,  which,  some  young 
ladies  may  require  to  be  reminded,  was  the  name  of  a Fury. 


COUSINS  FOR  KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 

A Law  which  Nature  contravenes, 

A rule  of  Rank  and  State, 

Forbids  our  Princes,  Kings,  and  Queens, 

With  British  spouse  to  mate. 

The  safety  of  the  Realm  commands 
Them  Protestants  to  wed. 

And  therefore  is  their  choice  of  hands 
Extremely  li  vited. 

Their  Cousins  are  our  Royal  race 
Confined,  almost,  to  woo, 

Who,  by  the  nature  of  tiro  case. 

Are  German  Cousins  too. 

Now  German  Cousins  far  removed 
All  very  well  may  be, 

But  Cousins  German  oft  hare  proved 
Too  near  the  parent  tree. 

Near  cousins  o’er  the  German  tide. 

What  need  remains  to  seek, 

Now  steamers  cross  the  Atlantic  wide. 

Almost  within  a week! 

Of  Ynnkee  Land  the  Beauty  pales 
All  Continental  Fair- 
Might  not  a bride  be  found  for  Wales, 

A distant  Cousin,  there? 

MOTHER  POPE’S  MAUXDERINGS. 

Adshohs  and  bodkins,  botherations,  treason,  sacrilege, 
and  plunaei  . 

Thieves’  Usurpation  1 Heidi'”'  Help!  Robbery U What 
next,  I wonder? 

My  heart  biles  fit  to  bust  with  rago  and  fury,  Wenera- 
ble  Brothers, 

I don't  know  which  on  ’em  is  wust;  the  ones  is  just  as 
bad  as  t’others. 

To  take  and  go  and  climb  my  pales,  and  jump  into  my 
sacred  garding, 

Without  so  much  as  By  your  leave,  and  not  to  say  I ax 
your  parding, 

And  there  to  plant  Savoys,  and  root  my  carrots  up,  and 
dig  my  taturs, 

Out  upon  that  rampagious  crew  of  fillibursters,  rogues, 
and  traitors. 

To  let  lco  e all  my  ducks  and  geese,  and  fowls  which 
eggs  was  formed  to  lay  me, 

And  all  the  while  for  to  pertend  to  love  and  honor  and 
obey  me; 

The  hypocrites!  And  which  I hates  none  more  than 
them  my  shoe  as  kisses, 

And  makes  believe  to  guard  my  house,  in  which  they 
won't  let  me  he  Missis. 

They’ve  cat  my  trible  cap  in  half,  my  gownd  of  state 
they’ve  tore  to  frihbits; 

The  ribbles ! Oh,  that  I may  live  to  see  ’em  swinging 
all  on  gibbets, 

Insolent,  imperent,  unjust,  the  nasty  good  for  nothing 
wretches ! 

I caU  sitch  ruhbidge  only  fit  to  burn  like  filthy  tares 
and  vetches 

Ilimpious,  wicked,  cruel,  wile,  profane,  detestable,  atro- 
cious, 

Abominable,  execrable,  hinfumous,  foul,  false,  ferocious, 

Owdacious,  reprobate,  depraved,  base,  brutal,  barbarous, 
perfidious, 

Wicious,  disgusting,  treacherous,  perjured,  monstrous, 
frightful,  horrid,  hideous, 

Assassins,  robbers,  traitors,  felons,  villains,  miscreants, 
deceivers, 

Apo-tates,  blackguards,  pirates,  cut-throats,  infidels,  and 
unbelievers, 

Caitiffs  and  scoundrels,  vagahones,  scamps,  renegadoes 
and  rascalions, 

Get  out,  I say! — don’t  talk  to  me  about  your  union  of 
Italians. 


And  then  confound  their  politics,  which  I’ve  no  patience 
while  I mention, 

That  there  disastrous  and  pernicious  principle,  Non-In- 
terwention ! 

I do  deplore,  I do  abhor,  denies  it  and  protests  agin  it, 

Partic’lar  as  applies  to  me;  bans  all  that’s  part  and  par- 
cel in  it! 

Ah  1 they'll  repent  on  it  on  day,  when  these  here  liberal 
opinions. 

On  them  there  Suvringt-  their  own  selves  shaU  bring  the 
loss  of  theii  dominions, 

Oh  I then  they’U  beg  and  pray  in  wain  their  neighbors 
for  to  send  them  bullets, 

And  bngganet8,  to  ram  their  wills  down  their  rebclUous 
people's  gullets. 

Help!  Ilaustria,  Spain,  and  Portigee,  all  you  as  holds 
the  true  persuasion, 

Agin  them  parricidal  arms ; that  there  degenerate  brat’s 
inwasion, 

I calls  on  hevery  pious  Prince  and  summonses  each  faith- 
ful nation, 

For  to  defend  my  sacred  rights  from  this  hero  ojus  wio- 
l&tioc. 

Drat  all  them  brigands,  buccaneers,  riff-raff,  and  rips, 
and  rngamuflins, 

Rascals,  tag-rag-nnd-bobtail,  mob,  scum,  refuge,  rabble- 
ment,  and  rutTuns! 

Wuss  gang  of  criminals  ne’er  walked  unhanged,  or  died 
with  feet  in  leather, 

Drat  them,  drat  all  and  every  thing,  drat  every  body  al- 
together I 


“Know  Thyself.'  —S'  -aliats  are  always  dinning  this 
precept  into  our  ears.  We  should  har’ly  venture,  how- 
ever, to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Cullen ; for  sup- 
posing h6  succeeded,  he  would  be  forming  a very  low  ac- 
quaintance. 


“SATCIR  PARLER"  AND  “SAVOIR  ECOUTER." 

• [BY  oun  SNUBBED  CON-EIBUTOB.] 

Any  fool  can  make  a Woman  talk,  but  it  requires  a very 
clever  man  to  make  her  listen. 


Tire  Pope  an  Ul-iea  * -estant. — “This”  Pontiff 

“ doth  protest  too  much,  metbinks.” 


Sacolli,  the  Papal  Nis-da  who  is  as  much  a man  of  the 
world  as  churchman,  entered  a salon  lately,  while  the 
company  were  playing  “comparisons,"  and  a charming 
woman  was  being  • put  to  the  question,”  on  the  -a  'frit’s 
stool.  “Ah!  Monseigneur,’’ she  cried  out  to  the  Nuncio, 
“pray  reUeve  me  from  my  penance.  I can  not  tell  how 
to  answer  the  question  they  ha-e  asked  me.” — “What  is 
it,  then  ?" — “ They  ask  why  friendship  Is  like  my  crino- 
line."— “ I see  nothing  very  embarrassing  in  that.  Madam. 
Tell  them  that  !n  friendship,  as  in  crinoline,  appearances 
are  deceitful. ” 


Young  folks  tell  what  they  do , > d ones,  what  the'  'ir'v 
done;  and  fools,  what  they  will  da 


A little  fonr-year-old  the  other  day  nonplusc 
ther  by  making  the  following  inquiry  : “ Mothe- 
rs a mister,  ain’t  a woman  a mystery?” 


The  man  who  buys  a herring  and  then  m - .. 

take  it  home  is  extravagant 

“ Although  you  count  yourself  a brighter  fei’ow  than  I 
am,  yet  I can  come  round  you,"  as  the  earti  said  to  the 
sun. 


In  the  olden  time  they  counted  seven  wise  men.  Now, 
take  men  at  their  own  value,  and  you  won’t  find  half  that 
number  of  fools. 

The  bellman  of  Waterton,  announcing  a teetotal  meet- 
ing, said  it  would  be  addressed  by  six  females  “ who  had 
never  spoken  before.” 


A guest  at  the’  Duke  of  Wellington’s  table  blurted  out 
the  question,  “ Pray,  duke,  were  you  surprised  at  Water- 
loo?" With  what  s neat  and  easy  turn  of  the  wrist  he 
ran  the  unhappy  man  through — « No,  bat  1 am  now." 


THE  HARBOR  OF  CHARLESTON. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  a fine  engrav- 
ing of  the  City  and  Harbor  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  showing  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan’s  Isl- 
and, and  the  entrance  to  the  Palmetto  City.  It  is 
a surpassingly  lovely  view,  and  one  which  once 
seen  is  never  forgotten.  An  eminent  Southern 
writer  has  thus  described  it,  and  we  can  not  do 
better  than  give  his  description  in  his  own  words 

“As  you  enter  from  the  sea,  between  the  Islands  o* 
SuUivan  and  Morris,  the  city  opens  before  you  in  the  fore 
ground,  five  nules  distant — rising,  iik  arothei  Yer’ce, 
from  the  ocean.  It  is  built,  dke  \ eaice,  upon  flats  and 
shoals  of  sand  and  mud.  So  low  is  the  land,  that  the  il- 
lusion that  i is  built  directly  in  the  -en  continues  til.  you 
approach  quite  near  ft.  This  illusion  is  *irodu  tive  of  a 
picturesque  effect.  bat  not  suffio.ently  to  compensate  you 
for  the  relief  which  would  be  yielded  by  an  elevated  back- 
ground, or  by  lofty  eminences  of  land  on  citnei  ide.  As 
you  advance  the  hay  expands,  wide  and  majestic,  forming 
a harborage  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection,  were  it 
not  for  the  embarrassments  f the  bar  at  the  entrance, 
which  forbids  the  admission  of  ships  of  very  heavy 
draught  of  water.  It  is  a present  project  with  the 
Charlestonians  — supposed  to  be  quite  'easio'e.  — so  to 
dredge  this  channel  as  to  remove  every  dn  ;u’ty.  In 
that  event.  Charleston  must  necessarily  acquire  a large 
and  imposing  commercial  marine  of  her  own.  In  front  of 
you,  commanding  the  channel,  is  Fort  Sumter,  a iormida- 
ble  pile  of  fortress,  with  double  tier  of  heavy  cannon,  ris- 
ing upon  a mole  at  the  head  of  a sand-bar.  In  passing 
Sullivan’s  Island,  the  eye  readily  distinguishes  the  Mot  1- 
trie  House,  famous  as  a local  watering-place;  and  the  still 
more  famous  fortress,  which  alto  beers  the  name  of  Moul- 
trie, distinguished  in  American  history  as  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  first  and  best -fought  battles  of  the  Revolution,  when 
a few  hundred  native  riflemen,  who  had  never  fired  a can- 
non before,  bent  off,  and  nearly  destroyed,  a formidrl’e 
British  fleet,  making  such  slaughter  among  them  as,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  was  not  even  iy  bed 
by  that  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  On  the  right  y<u  sea 
IIaddriU’8— Mount  Pleasant  village— which  also  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  fortresses  of  ’70.  On  the  left  are  the 
shores  of  James  and  Morris  Islands,  the  latter  bearing  the 
light-house  of  the  port;  tlid  former  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Johnson,  which  was  wrested  from  the  British,  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  by  the  enterprise  of  a small  body 
of  citizen  soldiery.  Here,  at  the  very  portals  of  the  city, 
you  encounter  Castle  Pinckney,  covering  an  ancient  mud 
reef;  and  here  we  propose  to  give  you  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
tho  city  itself.  Wc  are  now  in  the  ancient  city  itself— tho 
Palmetto  City!  You  see  the  tout  ensemble  at  a glance, 
and  perceive  its  two  most  prominent  characteristic— the 
verandas,  balconieB,  piazzas,  with  the  ample  gardens  and 
their  foiiage,  which  isolate  every  dwelling-house,  and  form 
a substitute  for  public  squares,  in  which  Charleston  is  lam- 
entably deficient.  But  for  the  hugeness  of  the  several 
lots,  and  the  taste  of  the  people  for  shade-trees,  the  defi- 
ciency would  be  fatal  at  once  to  the  health  and  the  beauty 
of  the  place. 

“This  city  is  one  of  many  beauties,  ari-ing  from  this 
isol'itiMi  of  the  dwellings,  and  from  the  ample  verdure 

•“‘‘••'MgTFsal  from 
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T YOU  SEEP’ 

said  that  Isaac  might  have  been  a partner  long 
ago,  had  lie  wished ; and  it  was  supposed  that  a 
strong  reason  in  his  mind  for  declining  that  posi- 
tion, was  a feeling  that,  in  such  a case,  it  would  be 
infra-dig  to  keep  liis  own  books,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  resign  such  duty  into  other  hands. 

From  what  had  been  stated,  Isaac’s  feelings  may 
perhaps  be  imagined  when  it  is  told  that  Reuben 
Barlow  entered  his  sanctum  one  morning,  and  thus 
addressed  him : 

“When  thou  hast  the  time,  Isaac,  I want  thee 
to  look  at  Black  and  Briggs’s  account,  and  see  what 
amounts  we  have  paid  them  lately.” 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  Black  and  Briggs  ?” 
quoth  Isaac. 

“ Nay,  that  is  that  thou  hast  to  help  to  discover,” 
returned  Reuben  : “ John  Black  tells  me  they  find 
their  cashier  has  been  robbing  them,  and  asks  me 
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THE  SEXTON’S  STORY. 

‘‘Sow  Grandpa,  we’ve  brought  you  your  dinner  to-day, 
And  mother  said  Harry  and  I could  both  stay 
And  play  hide  and  Bcek  for  a while  without  fear — 
ft  does  not  seem  lonely  when  Grandpa  is  here. 

“And  then — won’t  you  tell  us  that  story  you  told 
All  about  Robin  Hale,' who  was  winsome  and  bold, 

Whose  love  was  so  strong,  whose  heart  was  so  brave?" 
“Yes,  child,  by-and-by — when  I’ve  finished  this  grave. 

“That  will  be  three  o’clock — but  you  will  not  know 
How  fast  on  the  grave-stones  the  shadows  will  go." 

“Oh  yes,  we’ve  a dandelion  clock,  don’t  you  see? 

We  blow  on  it  thrice— so— now  it  is  three." 

“About  Robin  Hale?  Ah,  well  should  I know 
That  story  by  heart  t It  was  four  years  ago 
Since  I saw  him  at  first,  on  the  old  village  green, 

Where  the  lads  and  the  lasses  at  even  are  seen. 

‘‘And  I marked  his  dark  eye,  with  its  glances  of  fire, 
Resting  on  Lucy  Lee,  only  child  of  the  Squire — 

Watching  long  for  one  look  from  those  sunny  blue  eyes — 
Hut  hu  words,  as  he  spoke,  were  all  ended  in  sighs. 

“For  he  was  but  poor— no  houses  nor  lauds 
He  owned— only  courage,  and  two  honest  hands . 

And  Lncy,  fair  Lucy,  an  heiress  was  she— 

Teo  rich  to  be  won  by  a lad  poor  as  he. 

“Then  I saw  him  go  forth — at  the  sunset  he  came 
yonder  white  tomb-stone  behind  you  (the  name 
Only  ‘Mother’  thereon).  A while  he  bowed  low; 

™®i  using,  he  murmured,  ‘Dear  Mother,  I go. 

‘“Fw  there’s  no  one  to  love  me,  and  no  one  to  care, 
yon  went  to  the  grave— oh,  would  I were  there  I 
Lucy  I can  not,  no,  never  can  win’— 

“ Ta3  gone — only  shadows  where  he  had  just  been. 

Then  1 met  Lucy  Lee,  and  I saw  her  grow  palo 
T‘len  I spoke  of  the  lad  who  had  gone,  Robin  Hale; 

she  crushed  down  her  tears,  never  guessing  his  heart, 
01  love  he  deemed  hopeless  had  bid  him  depart. 

Soon  a new  suitor  came.  She  hut  turned  her  aside 
hen  he  whispered  his  love  and  would  make  her  his  bride ; 
o U weary  of  life— at  her  father’s  command— 
gave  to  Ralph  Vane — not  her  heart — but  her  hand. 

Jr  riiat  a brave  wedding— the  bride  all  in  white?— 
1 ^ guests  never  knew  who  had  witnessed  the  sight— 
lath  n we’l’  in  the  old  oaken  pew 

church,  when  the  bride  and  her  train  glided  through. 

Hobin^IM60^0”  un<limmcd,  with  a fortune  hard  won, 
Ho  tnmoA-  601110  back.  Ere  the  pageant  was  gone 
1°  the  t-h  away : and  was  never  more  seen 

nrch  or  the  yard  where  the  grave  is  so  green-." 

The  finished — but  stealthy  and  still 

“Sec,  GrI61!  Cam°  close>  Pointing  up  to  the  hill: 

An<j  lr*„  at5 pai  came  with  her  baby  a while, 
d on  ^ tablet,  not  far  from  the  stile. 


“OH  YES,  WE’VE  A DAADELIOIS  GLOGK,  DoV 


BARLOW  BROTHERS’  BOOKS. 


Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  Reuben 
and  Samuel  Barlow  commenced  to  trade  together 
as  grocers  under  the  style  and  title  of  Barlow  Broth- 
ers. When  the  firm  first  came  into  being,  the  sole 
assistant  of  the  brothers  (with  the  exception  of  the 
porter)  was  a certain  Isaac  Jackson,  who  discharged 
the  double  duties  of  shopman  and  clerk,  and  who 
had  progressed  with  the  business,  until  at  last  he 
became  cash  and  book-keeper,  as  well  as  confiden- 
tial clerk  and  general  adviser  to  Reuben  Barlow. 
Although  not,  like  his  employer,  a “Friend,”  yet 
Isaac  was  one  of  the  shyest  and  meekest  of  men  ; 
silent  and  reserved,  he  had  no  tastes,  no  amuse- 
ments, no  hopes  and  fears,  no  cares  or  enjoyments, 
hut  such  as  arose  from  and  had  reference  to  Barlow 
Brothers,  their  business,  and — pre-eminently  and 
superlatively — their  hooks.  He  lived  on 
the  premises — as  did  the  warehouseman, 
whose  wife  acted  as  housekeeper  — and 
often  enough,  after  the  place  was  closed 
to  the  outer  world  for  the  night,  Isaac 
used  to  remain  in  the  counting-house, 
engaged  in  posting,  balancing,  and  en- 
tering up  those  cherished  volumes.  And 
truly,  if  he  gave  much  care  and  atten- 
tion to  them,  the}’  well  repaid  him  ; they 
were  model  books — no  blots  defaced  their 
broad  surfaces ; no  erasures  ruffled  their 
smooth  texture;  no  critic  could  have 
made  just  objection  to  aught  there  visi- 
ble, had  any  such  ever  seen  them,  which 
Isaac  would  have  taken  good  care  to 
place  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility; 
those  sacred  objects  were  not  to  be  gazed 
at  by  profane  eyes,  nor  handled  by  care- 
less or  flagitious  fingers.  It  was  believed 
that  Isaac  would  rather  you  damaged 
himself  than  his  books,  and  a young  ap- 
prentice had  personal  proof  of  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  transgress  in  this  re- 
spect, when  once,  by  way  of  a joke,  as 
he  thought,  ho  dropped  the  day-book  on 
the  floor.  Unhappy  youth ! Isaac,  al- 
beit usually  slow  alike  in  bodily  move- 
ment and  in  wrath,  sprang  at  him  and 
boxed  his  ears  soundly. 

“ Get — get  out  of  the  place,”  he  stam- 
mered ; “ you’re  not  fit  to  be  in  it.” 

And  though  next  day  he  begged  Per- 
kins’s pardon — hoped  lie  hadn’t  hurt  him 
— and  gave  him  a holiday,  yet  the  sud- 
den outburst  of  temper  was  a significant 
index  to  his  feelings.. 

Reuben  Barlow,  who  was  fond  of  a 
joke,  sometimes  used  to  say  that  if  Isaac 
were  going  to  be  married,  he  was  sure 
that  the  cash-book  would  manage  some- 
how to  stop  the  ceremony ; and  at  other 
rimes,  wgs  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
Jackson.  It  was  often 


to  give  him  particulars  of  their 
account  with  us,  without  noising 
the  matter  abroad;  therefore, 
Isaac,  name  it  not  to  any  one  at 
present.” 

“ Been  robbing  them !”  echoed 
Isaac,  lifting  up  his  hands  sol- 
emnly ; “ dear  me  — dear  me  ! 
Ah,  I feared  that  man  greatly — 
too  flighty,  too  unsteady.  Not 
six  months  ago  he  was  in  this 
very  place  receiving  a payment, 
and  when  he  came  to  write  a re- 
ceipt he  pushed  that  ledger  out 
of  the  way  as  if  it  had  been  a 
stone,  and  well-nigh  upset  the 
inkstand  over  it.  Well,  well ; 
dear  me.”  Isaac  smoothed  the 
leather  cover  of  the  insulted  vol- 
ume and  turned  up  Black  and 
Briggs’s  folio.  “ Ay,  just  so,”  he 
murmured,  “two -fifty  on  the 
ninth  March,  one -twenty  on — 
llow  far  shall  I go  back  ; has  ho 
been  long  engaged  in  this  rob- 
bery ?” 

“ I fear  so,”  replied  Reuben. 
“Nay  but,  in  that  case,”  said 
Isaac,  “ how  is  it  he  hasn’t  been 
found  out  ere  now  ?” 

“Why,  thou  must  know, 
Isaac,”  said  Reuben,  with  a 
smile,  “ if  thou  can’st  bring  thy 
mind  to  compass  it,  that  he  has 
falsified  the  books,  and  has  shown 
great  art  in  erasing  and  altering 
figures  to  suit  his  ends.” 

Altering  the  books ! — erasing ! 
Isaac  was  dumb  for  some  min- 
utes trying  tp  fathom  the  depths 
of  sucli  cold-blooded  villainy. 
At  last  he  looked  Reuben  doubt- 
fully in  the  face  and  murmured  : 

“ I suppose — it  isn’t  a — hang- 
ing matter,  is  it?” 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  Reuben, 
laughing,  “not  so  bad  as  that; 
the  law  will  lay  him  by  the  heels 
for  the  money  he  has  taken,  and 
leave  what  I dare  say  thou  thinks 
the  worst  of  the  affair  unpun- 
ished. But  do  thou  make  out 
the  account,  and  I will  give  it  to 
Ji  lin  Black  myself.” 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
day  Isaac  wore  a very  anxious 
and  preoccupied  look,  and  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ap- 
prentices, who  were  apt  to  be 
careless  and  frivolous  in  word 
and  deed,  gazed  seriously  on 
them,  and  then  gravely  shook 
his  head,  as  seeming  with  diffi- 
culty to  refrain  from  addressing 
them.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
brooding  over  the  morning’s  com- 
munication, and  trying  to  imag- 
ine by  what  steps  any  man  could  arrive  at  the  hor- 
rible wickedness  of  laying  sacrilegious  hands  on 
such  sacred  articles  as  books ; and  when  next  day 
Reuben  informed  him  that  sundry  discrepancies 
having  been  discovered  between  his  account  and 
that  kept  by  the  defaulter,  he  would  have  to  at- 
tend at  the  police-court  on  the  morrow,  to  prove 
certain  payments,  he  became  quite  sepulchral  H 
his  gloom. 

He  did  duly  attend  the  police-court,  hut  the  case 
was  not  gone  into  fully,  the  accused  being  remand- 
ed for  a week.  It  was,  however,  opened,  and  Isaac 
heard  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  declare  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  with  his  employers  from  a 
boy ; that  they  hail  formed  the  highest  opinion  of 
him,  had  reposed  the  most  perfect  trust  in  him,  and 
were  deeply  surprised  and  grieved  by  his  miscon- 
duct. Telling  this  to  Reuben  Barlow  that  even- 
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ing,  “Ay,”  observed  thfe  Jattfer,  “John 
said  to  me,  ‘ I would  as  soon  have  sup*-  iilack 
Reuben,  as  thou  would  thy  Isaac  T ,<ected  him, 
Reuben  laughed  a jolly  laugh  ' •»  ackson  ,’  ” and 

Isaac  did  not  reply  as  tha  at  the  notion.  But 
“ Ue  had  been  wit*-  other  expected, 
half  to  himself.  a them  from  a boy,”  he  said, 

“And  mi*’’ 

of  his  1>*  0nt  have  been  with  them  for  the  rest 
peop'’  ,er”  said  Reuben,  “if  this  had  not  hap- 

“ Ay,  if,"  quoth  Isaac,  dreamily ; “ how  did  he 
begin?  I say,  how 9" 

“ Nay,  I know  not,  and  it  matters  but  little  to 
thee,"  said  Reuben  ; “ and  now,  hast  thou  a Brad- 
shaw ? I start  to-morrow  for  Bristol,  and  shall 
not  see  thee  till  this  business  is  over.  I am  glad 
thou  has  only  to  speak  to  dry  facts,  or  I fear  thou 
might  bear  hardly  on  him.  Farewell.”  And  off 
went  Reuben. 

At  the  proper  time  Isaac  attended  and  duty 
proved  the  payments  as  per  account  rendered.  A 
shy  and  reserved  man,  he  was  considerably  put 
about  by  the  unwonted  turmoil  and  bustle  into 
which  circumstances  had  plunged  him,  and  the 
line  taken  by  the  prisoner’s  legal  defender  didn’t 
ten]  to  clear  his  brain  or  steady  his  nerves.  That 
gentleman,  seeing  the  manner  of  man  before  him, 
made  an  effort  to  bother  Isaac  by  some  of  the 
stock-inquiries  usual  in  such  cases,  as  whether  Ac, 
Isaac,  never  made  mistakes  by  any  chance — wheth- 
er he  always  made  his  entries  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment— whether  he  would  swear  be  had  made  these 
particular  entries  at  the  proper  time — whether  his 
cash  had  always  balanced,  and  so  on ; and  though, 
of  course,  he  elicited  nothing  in  favor  of  his  client, 
he  yet  produced  considerable  effect  upon  poor 
Isaac,  already  bewildered  by  much  musing  on  this 
affair. 

The  old  man  left  the  court  half  inclined  to  doubt, 
in  spite  of  himself,  whethet  he  was,  in  reality,  so 
correct  as  he  had  stated : even  worse — whether,  if 
so  then,  he,  as  well  as  that  unhappy  mart  might 
not  one  day  be  tempted  and  fall.  True,  he  couldn’t 
contemplate,  without  horror,  the  idea;  but  that 
prisoner— would  not  ho  also  at  one  time  have  felt 
the  same  dismay  at  such  a contemplation  ? There 
must  have  been  a beginning,  and  why  was  he  him- 
self more  secure  than  other  men?  etc.,  etc.  The 
fact  is,  Isaac,  wearied,  agitated,  and  disturbed,  by 
brooding  on  this  subject,  and  above  all  weak  for 
want  of  his  dinner,  which  he  had  been  too  much 
interested  to  get  at  the  usual  hour,  was  almost 
monomaniacal  for  the  time,  and  looked  so  woebe- 
gone in  the  evening  that  the  housekeeper  on  see- 
ing him  attacked  him  at  once. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Jackson,  whatever  ’ave  you  been 
doing?  Not  had  your  dinner?  No  wonder  j-ou 
look  so  miserable.  Now  just  you  get  some  supper 
at  once,  and  then  take  a drop  of  spirit  and  water, 
and  go  your  ways  to  bed.” 

It  was  in  vain  for  Isaac  to  declare  that  he  wasn’t 
hungry  and  could  not  eat ; he  was  obliged  to  obey 
the  housekeeper’s  prescription  to  the  letter,  for 
though,  after  his  meal,  he  felt  so  much  better  that 
he  said  something  about  going  into  the  office  to 
finish  that  part  of  his  day’s  work  which  had  been 
perforce  neglected,  the  proposal  was  instantly  and 
decidedly  negatived  ; and  accordingly  to  bed  he 
went,  taking  into  his  custody,  as  usual,  the  safe- 
keys,  which  he  always  kept  under  his  pillow.  He 
rose  so  much  better  next  morning  that  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  his  melancholy  nuisings  of  the 
previous  evening;  and  when  it  became  time  to  re- 
pair to  the  counting-house,  he  had  almost  got  over 
his  fancies,  and  felt  better  than  he  had  done  for 
some  days. 

“ It  was  having  to  appear  against  that  poor  fel- 
low,” said  he  to  himself,  as  he  reverently  removed 
the  books  from  the  safe.  “Now  that’s  over,  I hope 
I shall  forget  it  and  him : I almost  Avish  I could 
think  it  a mistake  on  my  part,  as  that  man  Avanted 
to  make  out ; but  it  couldn’t  be ;”  and  Avith  that 
Isaac  opened  his  cash-book,  and  began  to  count 
over  the  cash-balance  of  the  night  before : “ Ten, 
tAventy,  thirty,”  he  murmured,  “hundred  and  six- 
ty-live— hallo!  talk  of  mistakes — let  me  add  up 
again  ; no,  that’s  all  right.  Why,  bless  me,  I re- 
member, I had  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds 
Avhen  I balanced,  and  now,  by  the  book,  I ought 
only  to  have  one  hundred  and  five.  How  can  it 
be  ? Such  a thing  never  happened  before.  Can  / 
be  going  to—” 

And  Isaac  sank  down  upon  his  stool.  Present- 
ly he  began  to  examine  the  items  in  the  book,  and 
at  length  found  that  a sum  of  tAvo  hundred  pounds 
paid  by  him  and  so  entered,  had  been  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a stroke  to  the  middle  cipher  changed  into 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  thus  making  him  appear 
to  have  paid  sixty  pounds  more  than  he  had  really 
done.  Isaac  fired  up  in  a moment. 

“ Some  of  those  rascally  lads;  think  it  a joke,  I 
suppose.  Noav  if  I only  knew  which  of  ’em  I’d 
turn  him  into  the  street  in  one  minute : to  dare  to 
imitate  mv  hand  too ! I could  have  SAVorn  it  was 
my  OAvn  doing.  After  all,  though,  it  canlt  be  any 
one  doing  it  seriously — what  object  could  he  have  ? 
No,  it  must  bo  one  of  those  plagueA’  boA’s.” 

So  soliloquizing,  Isaac  got  to  Avork,  contenting 
himself,  for  the  time,  by  darting  such  piercing 
glances  at  the  apprentices  who  came  within  his 
ken  as  one  Avould  have  supposed  must  have  over- 
Avhelmed  the  audacious  evil-doer  ; but  without 
producing  any  visible  result.  Isaac  Avas  verA’  un- 
decided that  evening,  Avhether  or  no  to  give  the 
culprit  a chance  of  compromising  himself  bv  re- 
peating his  crime  ; but  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
books  prevailed,  and  having,  with  his  OAvn  hands, 
placed  the;.  : 1 the  safe,  he  took  the  key  into  his 
keeping,  and  left  them  for  the  night.  By  next 
morning  Isaac  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief 
that  the  audacious  mischief  had  been  a sudden  out- 
burst of  boyish  Avnywardness,  a sharp  temptation 
begotten  of  opportunity ; and  congratulating  him- 
self upon  his  decision  to  make  all  safe  the  night  be- 
fore, he  resolved  to  correct  the  error  Avhich  marred 


the  perfection  of  his  handiwork,  and  if  he  could 
not  forget,  or  forgiA-Oi^  l^i+S'SCnDyi  CA'ents  to 

trust  to  chance  for  the  discovery  of  its  perpetrator : I “ Perkins  slia’n’t  touch  them.’ 
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the  crushing  exhortation  which  he  Avould  in  such 
case  bestOAV,  that  he  Avent  to  his  daily  Avork  in  a 
comparatively  equable  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
Miserable  man ! No  sooner  had  his  eye  glanced 
at  the  symmetrical  columns  of  the  cash-book  than 
he  perceived  that  the  same  busy  hand  had  again 
been  at  work,  and  this  time  to  a greater  extent 
than  before ; numerous  falsifications  forced  them- 
selves on  his  bewildered  vision,  executed  with  dia- 
bolical ingenuity,  both  as  to  the  mode  and  style 
of  the  fraud : threes  Avere  changed  into  fives,  ones 
into  fours,  ciphers  into  sixes  and  nines,  and  all  in 
exact  imitation  of  his  OAvn  handwriting ; he  avus 
forced  to  admit  that  had  his  senses  not  borne  Avit- 
ness  to  the  contrary,  he  should  haA-e  had  to  confess 
his  OAvn  liandiAVork.  The  matter  was  now  indeed 
serious : no  one  had  access  by  fair  means  to  the 
books  but  himself;  could  it  possibly  be,  thought 
Isaac,  in  his  anguish,  that  the  fiend  AA-as  permitted 
to  chastise  his  pride  of  accuracy  in  this  fearful 
manner?  A cold  sweat  bathed  his  face  at  the 
thought.  If  done  by  mortal  agency,  liOAvever, 
Avhat  Avas  the  object  of  alterations  which  appeared 
to  make  him  responsible  for  less  money  than  he 
had  realty  in  his  custody  ? It  must  plainly  be  that 
the  money  itself  Avould  next  be  by  some  means  ab- 
stracted, and  he,  accused  of  the  fraud,  would  be 
confronted  by  the  altered  books.  And  then — what 
then  ? Isaac  couldn’t  folloAV  the  train  of  thought 
further.  He  wou'd  find  out  this  villainous  plotter ; 
he  Avould  conceal  himself  in  the  counting-house 
that  night  without  naming  the  matter  to  a soul, 
and  then  he  Avould  sec.  So  said,  so  done:  after 
remaining  Avorking  by  himself  till  late,  he  Avent  as 
usual  to  his  own  room,  but  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
slipped  noiselessly  down  stairs  with  the  key  of  the 
safe  in  his  pocket,  and  took  up  his  position  behind 
a desk,  Avliere  by  a little  management  he  could 
command  a vieAV  of  the  whole  room.  Here  he  re- 
mained undisturbed,  save  by  the  ticking  of  the 
office  clock,  by  fancied  noises  noAV  and  then,  and 
by  his  OAvn  agitating  thoughts.  Chilled  to  the 
bone,  obliged  to  remain  in  the  dark,  and  perhaps 
a little  frightened,  he  nevertheless  sat  bravely  on, 
hearing  the  hours  strike  one  after  another,  and  eAr- 
ery  now  and  then  taking  a stealthy  walk  to  keep 
himself  aAvake ; so  passed  time  and  the  hour  until 
the  old  church  clock,  just  outside,  boomed  high  in 
air— five.  Glad  to  find  his  vigil  so  nearly  over, 
and  triumphant,  though  rather  disappointed  at 
finding  himself  no  nearer  a solution  of  the  mystery, 
Isaac  sat  doAvn  on  his  own  stool,  and  presently 
finding  his  head  bump  against  the  desk  before  him, 
Avas  forced  to  conclude  that  he  had  been  asleep, 
and  so  it  proved ; for  on  striking  a match  and  con- 
sulting the  clock,  it  showed  a feAV  minutes  before 
six  to  be  the  time. 

“Not  quite  an  hour,  at  all  events,”  said  Isaac, 
slapping  his  pocket  to  feel  for  the  safe-key,  and 
rather  put  out  at  his  failure  in  AVatchfulness. 
“ And  every  thing  is  quite  still.  No  one  can  have 
been  in  that  time ; I should  have  been  sure  to  Avake. 
Well,  the  men  will  be  here  at  six,  and  then  I shall 
get  to  bed.  I wish  the  scamp  had  come  though,  I 
shall  have  to  watch  again.” 

At  six,  accordingly,  Isaac  Avas  released,  and 
Avent  to  make  up  for  his  night’s  watch,  but  Avas  at 
his  place  in  the  office  very  little  later  than  his  usu- 
al hour. 

“Shall  I tell  Reuben  Barlow,  or  not?”  solilo- 
quized he,  as  he  unlocked  the  safe.  “He’ll  be 
back  to-day,  and  it  Avould  be  as  well  to  do  so.” 

But  on  second  thoughts  he  determined  that  it 
would  be  better  to  discover  the  plotter  before  speak- 
ing to  any  one. 

“ And,  at  all  events,”  said  he  to  himself,  “ I can 
keep  matters  from  getting  worse  for  a few  days, 
and  by  that  time,  perhaps — ” 

Isaac  gave  a deep  groan,  and  well  he  might.  In 
spite  of  watch  and  Avard  the  enemy  had  been  at 
work;  the  entries  left  yesternight  in  such  order 
and  symmetry  were  caricatured  and  travestied  out 
of  all  shape,  figure  after  figure  having  been  per- 
verted, altered,  and  inserted. 

“It  must  have  been  in  the  room  with  me  last 
night,”  thought  poor  Isaac,  and  in  another  minute 
the  clerks  Avere  alarmed  by  hearing  a loud  thump, 
and  on  entering  Isaac’s  office  by  finding  its  occu- 
pant on  the  floor  insensible ; for  the  first  time  in 
Ins  life  he  had  fainted.  On  coming  to  himself, 
however,  he  repelled  all  inquiry  and  advice. 

“Nothing  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  had 
slipped  in  getting  on  to  his  stool,”  he  said,  “and 
fallen.”  He  closed  the  open  cash-book  sharply, 
and  with  a suspicious  glance  at  those  around  him, 
and  bidding  them  all  rather  ungraciously  get  to 
their  Avork  and  leaA’e  him,  he  sat  doAvn  to  try  and 
think  calmly  ov’er  the  matter.  It  Avas  in  Arain, 
and  by  the  time  Reuben  Barlow  returned  Isaac 
had  pretty  nearly  Avorked  himself  into  a fever. 
Informed  of  Isaac’s  fainting  fit,  Reuben,  neverthe- 
less, said  nothing  on  the  point  at  first,  beginning 
quietly  to  talk  about  indifferent  subjects ; but  so 
dispirited  and  short  Avere  Isaac’s  replies  that  at  last 
he  said : 

“ I fear  thou’rt  not  well  to-day,  Isaac  ?” 

“What,  I suppose  you’ve  been  hearing  some 
nonsense  or  other  in  the  office  since:  you  came  in, 
but  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.” 

“ Well,”  replied  Reuben.  “ Seeing  that  thon’rt 
not  in  the  habit  of  tying  on  thy  back  on  the  floor, 
thou  mustn’t  be  surprised  at  Avhat’s  said  when  thou 
begins  to  do  so;”  and  observing  that  Isaac  was 
indisposed  for  further  parley,  Reuben  left  him. 
ToAA'ard  the  close  of  business,  hoAveA'er,  he  again 
visited-  him,  and  seeing  him  poring  over  the  cash- 
book : 

“ Doesn’t  thou  think,”  he  said,  “ thou  hast  done 
enough  for  to-day  ? Ay,  that’s  right,  shut  it  to." 

Isaac  having  done  so  rather  sharply. 

“Nay,”  he  Avent  on.  “Never  trouble  thyself 
to  put  the  books  away,  the  youth  Perkins  shall  do 
it  for  to-night.” 

Now,  Perkins,  as  may  be  remembered,  was  he 
who  had  misused  the  day-book  on  a certain  former 
occasion,  and  so  supposing  that  Reuben  was  joking 
him,  Isaac  said,  rather  sulkily  - 


11  if  it  will 
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please  thee  better,  I will  eA-en  put  them  by  my- 
self,” and  he  forthwith  began  to  suit  the  action  to 
the  Avord. 

Noav,  though  Reuben  seeing  that  Isaac  was  ill, 
was  only  anxious  to  spare  him  exertion,  the  latter, 
full  of  the  great  mystery  in  which  lie  was  so  dread- 
fully involved,  saw  only  the  desire  to  meddle  Avith 
the  causes  of  his  woe,  and  all  at  once  his  mind  be- 
came possessed  with  dark  suspicions. 

“Could  Reuben  suspect  anything?  Impossi- 
ble ! And  yet  Avhy  this  wish  to  handle  the  books  ?” 
Whatever  might  be  the  reason  it  must  not  be  grati- 
fied. “ I’m  not  going  to  leave  them  in  the  safe 
at  all  to-night,  I’m  going  to  take  them  up  stairs 
into  my  own  room.  I Avant  to  look  over  them,” 
said  he. 

“ Thou’d  far  better  leave  them  alone  till  to-inor- 
rowr,” urged  Reuben,  “for  I am  sure  thou  art  not 
fit — well,  well,  as  thou  wilt — as  thou  wilt.” 

So  Isaac  had  them  borne  up  stairs  before  him,  of 
course  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  under 
his  eye,  until  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  He  did  keep  them  under  his 
eye  during  the  evening,  and  carried  them  into  his 
bedroom  Avhen  he  Avent  there  himself,  placing  them 
on  a chair  by  his  bedside,  and  carefully  locking  his 
room  door. 

“ They’re  safe  for  to-night,”  thought  Isaac,  as 
he  regarded  them  mournfully;  “but  it’s  dreadful 
to  think  that  I shall  have  to  Avatcli  them  in  this 
way  constantly.” 

He  took  one  last  look  at  their  fair  proportions 
just  before  extinguishing  his  candle,  and  after 
putting  his  hand  out  of  bed  once  or  tAvice  to  feel 
them,  turned  over  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary. 
As  his  last  waking  care  had  been  for  the  books,  so 
Avas  his  first : he  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  took 
a glance ; there  they  Avere,  but — but  surety  not  in 
the  same  order  as  Avhen  he  last  saw  them.  He 
Avas  out  on  the  floor  in  an  instant ; one  short  look 
was  sufficient ; he  fell  back  into  the  bed,  and 
trembled  till  the  couch  shook  again.  Then  a ray 
of  hope  fell  upon  him : had  he  left  the  door  open  ? 
Willing  to  find  his  memory  treacherous,  he  rose 
and  tried  the  door ; locked  even  as  he  had  left  it. 
And  noAV,  poor  Isaac  in  despair,  became  firmly 
convinced  that  he  Avas  the  victim  of  some  evil 
spirit,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  his  co- 
tenant  during  “the  dead  Avaste  and  middle  of  the 
night.”  Long  time  took  he  to  dress,  and  a mis- 
erable man  did  he  look  when  he  presented  himself 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Though  breakfast  AA'as  a 
mere  form  with  him,  lie  lingered  so  long  in  his 
chair  that  Mrs.  Hall,  the  housekeeper,  seriously 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  things,  quietly  Avent  and 
begged  Reuben  (an  early  man)  to  come  up  stairs 
and  persuade  Isaac  to  forego  attendance  at  his 
duties  for  the  day. 

“ Why,  Isaac,  Avhat’s  the  matter  with  thee  to- 
day?” began  Reuben,  cheerily,  but  stopped  short, 
shocked  at'  the  change  in  the  other’s  appearance. 

“ Thou  art  surely  very  ill,”  said  he,  more  quietly. 

“Nay,  not  ill,”  said  Isaac,  faintly. 

“Not  ill!”  said  Reuben,  “then  thy  appearance 
belies  thee  greatly ; but  if  not,  what  then  ?” 

Isaac  sat  silent  for  a while,  and  then  burst  out 
suddenly,  “Why,  if  I tell  the  truth,  I should  say 
I Avas  tormented  by  the  devil.” 

“ Be  not  profane,  Isaac,”  said  Reuben,  seriously, 
but  then  Avent  on  kindly:  “Thee  hast  got  some- 
thing on  thy  mind:  Avould  it  not  comfort  thee, 
think’st  thou,  to  let  me  know  it?” 

Thus  adjured,  Isaac  poured  out  his  story  in  a 
flood,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  other,  avIio, 
liOAvever,  listened  to  the  end  Avithout  a Avord.  But 
that  which  had  begotten  fear  in  Isaac  Jackson’s 
breast  roused  only  indignation  in  the  stout  heart 
of  Reuben  BarloAv,  and  he  smote  the  table  with 
his  hand  rather  more  emphatically  than  beseemed 
the  breadth  of  his  brim  and  the  uprightness  of  hia 
collar. 

“I  tell  thee,  Isaac,"  he  said,  with  a grim  smile, 

“ this  is  more  carnal  than  spiritual  work ; but  let 
me  see  it  with  mine  oavu  eyes.” 

And  off  marched  Reuben  to  Isaac’s  bedroom, 
returning  with  the  maltreated  books. 

“Truly,”  he  remarked,  “this  man — or  fiend  as 
thou  Avilt  have  it — hath  a marvelous  knack  of 
imitating  thy  hand.” 

“No  man  could  do  it,” quoth  Isaac. 

“ I will  prove  to  thee  that  some  man  hath  done 
it,”  retorted  Reuben.  “ I Avill  take  mj*  own  stand 
in  thy  office  this  night,  and  if  haply  I light  upon 
him — ” 

Reuben  involuntary  clenched  his  fist,  and  stretch- 
ed forth  his  muscular  right  arm.  Albeit,  a mem- 
ber of  a peaceable  sect,  his  action  Avas  significant  to 
the  meanest  capacity  of  his  intention  to  make  this 
outrage  felt  by  the  captured  perpetrator. 

But  Isaac  would  not  hear  of  solitary  Avatch  be- 
ing kept,  “for,”  said  he,  “if  you  go  to  sleep  as  I 
did,  all  your  trouble  will  be  lost;”  so  that  Reur 
ben  Avas  forced  to  let  him  join  in  the  vigil.  They 
watched  in  company,  therefore,  all  night,  without 
any  disturbance,  rather  to  Reuben's  disgust,  who 
said  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 

“Well,  Ave’ve  kept  thy  books  safe,  but  otherwise 
are  just  as  we  were ; this  man  must  knoAV  Avhen 
Avatch  is  kept,  and  is  wise  enough  to  stay  away 
out  of  trouble.” 

“ Don’t  be  so  sure  the  books  are  all  right,”  said 
Isaac,  drearily. 

“What!”  cried  Reuben,  “would  thou  have  me 
take  up  thy  absurd  and  profane  notions  ? Let  us 
look  for  oursetyes;”  and  so  saying  he  opened  the 
safe,  and  there,  sure  enough,  were  the  books  un- 
touched and  unaltered. 

“ Now,  what  say’st  thou  ?”  asked  Reuben. 

Isaac  was  obliged  to  admit  himself  somewhat 
reassured,  and  said  that  perhaps  the  mischief- 
maker  had  got  tired  of  his  joke. 

“ Well,  thou  canst  try  by  giving  him  the  chance 
to-night,”  returned  Reuben. 

Now  this,  if  not  absolutely  deceitful  in  word, 
AA'as  decidedly  so  in  intent;  for  Reuben  himself 
had  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  affair  until  he 
had  obtained  some  result,  and  he  accordingly  made 
his  OAvn  arrangements  for  keeping  solitary  watch 
that  night,  and  at  a late  hour  Avals  ^<0^1 1 


e premises  by  the  warehouseman,  Avhotn  he  h a 
taken  into  his  confidence,  and  of  whose  good 
he  Avas  sure.  au“ 

He  sat  undisturbed  till  the  clock  struck  tw 
and  was  beginning  to  think  that  his  watch 
be  as  quiet  as  the  night  before,  when  he  heard 
slight  noise,  as  of  some  one  descending  the  stai,« 
from  the  upper  floor  of  the  building.  1 

« Now  for  it,”  thought  Reuben,  feeling  about  in 
the  dark  for  a ruler,  having  found  which  he  1 * 
behind  a desk  and  kept  quiet.  The  door  opened 
and  some  one  entered.  Reuben  heard  the  tread  of 
a man  without  shoes.  The  intruder  advanced 
picked  up  a match-box  from  the  desk,  as  Reuben 
knew  by  the  sound,  struck  a match,  and  lighted  a 
gas  jet.  Keeping  him  full  in  view,  Reuben  then 
watched  him  go  to  the  safe,  unlock  it,  bring  forth 
the  books,  place  them  on  Isaac’s  desk,  and  then 
deliberately  proceed  to  examine  the  entries.  At 
this  point  Reuben  advanced  boldly  and  seized  the 
individual  by  the  arm,  when  — Isaac  Jackson 
awoke,  and  found  himself  sitting  on  his  OAvn  office 
stool,  clad  solely  in  a long  Avhite  garment,  and 
Avith  a pen  in  his  hand;  while  Reuben  Barlow 
stood  beside  him  looking  rather  grim,  and  saying 
“ Doesn’t  thou  think  thou’d  be  better  in  bed 
Isaac,  than  playing  these  tricks?” 

No  more  passed  then;  Reuben  returned  the 
books  to  their  stronghold,  put  out  the  gas,  saw 
Isaac  into  bed,  and  Avent  his  Avay ; but  the  next 
day  gave  his  book-keeper  certain  advice  and  Avarn- 
ing  at  considerable  length  concerning  morbid  fan- 
cies and  heavy  suppers.  It  was  Avith  no  small 
difficulty  that  Isaac  nerved  himself  to  face  the  of- 
fice for  a little  time,  feeling  convinced  in  his  otvn 
mind  as  he  did,  that  every  little  gathering  of  the 
clerks  which  he  chanced  to  see  Avas  by  no  mean* 
“a  fortuitous  combination  of  atoms,”  but  a meet- 
ing for  the  express  purpose  of  debate  respecting 
the  recent  mystery  and  its  solution,  particulars 
of  Avhich  had  in  some  unexplained  manner  leaked 
out.  He  lived  for  some  little  time  in  desperate 
fear  of  his  nocturnal  propensity’;  but  no  recur- 
rence ever  again  troubled  him,  and  he  Avould  by 
this  time  almost  have  forgotten  it,  if  it  were  not 
for  Reuben  Barlotv’s  occasional  jocular  inquiry, 
“ BarlbAV "Brothers’  Books  all  right,  Isaac?” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  r RESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Tns  Presidential  Election  took  place  as  rsual  on  Cth 
November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  President,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  The  details  of  the  vote  hive  not  como 
to  hand;  we  publish  in  the  editorial  the  leading  facts  a* 
known. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SODTII  CAROLINA  LCCISr 
LATURK. 

The  news  of  Lincoln’s  election  was  received  / C* 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  as  it  was  expected. 

On  7th,  }n  the  Legislature,  Senator  Moses  oflfarel  7t elu- 
tions that  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  Ir,  UAetxUd 
to  report  as  soon  as  possible  a bill  calling  a f>x rrition  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  It  was  carried  unjrre  jnsly.  In 
the  House  a bill  was  introduced  providing  f crxiary  pun- 
ishment for  all  abolitionists  detected  tam/’/rxg  with  ne- 
groes. A bill  was  introduced  amending  'he  free  negro 
regulations.  A State  Convention  was  calprl.  The  election 
of  delegates  will  probably  be  ordered  on  tin  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  Convention  meet  on  the  ITtb,  Messrs.  Boyce, 
Bonham,  and  Keitt  urge  the  call  for  a Otfxvention  and  im- 
mediate action. 

' On  8th,  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Legislature  a message 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  indemni  ]j  the  losses  of  tha 
resigning  federal  officials,  Resolution!)  to  that  effect  were 
introduced  into  both  houses.  The  Sen  »te  concurred  in  tb» 
llonse  resolution  to  authorize  the  Govt  mor  to  use  png  bun. 
dred  thousand  dollars  already  apprrpriated  to  purchase 
arms.  In  the  House  Mr.  Buist  intrt  duced  a bill,  c idling 
the  Convention  at  Columbia.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations.  Mr.  Aldrich  introduced  a 
bill,  compelling  free  negroes  to  leave  the  State  or  select 
masters.  It  was  referred.  A resolution  was  introduced 
for  raising  a million  of  dollars  immediately  for  the  public 
defense.  The  matter  pros  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mr.  Cunningham  introduced  a bill  to  arm 
the  State.  It  authorizes  the  Governor  to  issue  bonds  tQ  ti)S 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  six  per  cent, 
payable  annually  on  pledge  of  the  State.  It  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Military  Committee. 

The.  House  refused,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  to  fix  oa 
Saturday  for  a sine  die  adjournment. 


TIIK  DISUNION  CONVENTION. 

In  the  Senate,  on  November  9,  Mr.  Garlington,  from  tha 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  reported  a bill  calling  a 
Convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  take  into  consider 
ation  the  dangers  incident  to  the  present  position  of  PM 
State  in  the  Union,  and  to  take  measures  which  may  W 
necessary  and  proper  for  providing  against  the  same.  Tb« 
bill  provides  that  the  Convention  shall  assemble  on  tbs 
nd  Monday  in  January,  and  the  election  for  delegate* 
occur  on  the  Tuesday  previous,  the  number  of  delegate* 
from  each  district  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  it* 
Senators  and  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  The  last 
provision  of  the  bill  requests  the  Governor  to  communicate 
a copy  to  the  Executives  of  the  slaveholding  Stages, 
urge  their  co-operation  in  providing  for  the  future  safety, 
welfare,  and  independence  of  the  South. 

After  a brief  discussion  concerning  the  time  fixed,  the 
bill  passed  by  yeas  forty-four,  nays  one.  The  dissenting 
Senator  differed  about  the  time  only. 

SEPARATE  STATE  ACTION  OR  CO-OPERATION- 
In  the  House,  Mr.  Trephojm’s  resolutions,  to  send  a com- 
missioner to  Georgia,  was  taken  up,  and  a sharp  debate 
ensued  between  the  co-operationiata  and  separate  St*1®  ao? 

Mr.  Gray  opposed  the  resolution.  Separate  action,  b® 
mid,  was  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Calhoun  and  M‘Du®e, 
_ind  recognized  by  De  TocqueviUe.  He  hoped  South  Car* 
|ina  would  throw  off  the  odious  federal  yoke,  and I see* 
safety  updpr  the  Palmetto  flag-the  asgis  of  our  rights  ana 

1‘1Mr.i<M‘Gowan  said  South  Carolina  wished  to  secede  long 
ago,  but  for  ten  years  her  policy  had  been  to  await  efr-op- 
e rat  ion.  Now  on  the  eve  of  success,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  madness  to  wait  to  unite  with  her  Southern  sister*.^ 

history  of  Peloponnesia,  Po  and,  modem  Italy,  and 
America  proved  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  “ Lmtcdwc  sM, 
divided  we  fall."  He  was  ready,  however,  to  abide  by lu 

like  India  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  frit 
portance  of  action,  and  thought  It  would  be 
to  send  commissioners  when  tliey  had  for™  , y 
the  Union  broken.  Suppose  Georgia  decline 
what  policy  would  his  friend  pursue  t His  idea 

Mr.  M'Gowan  did  pot  indicate  any  policy.  U 
avis  to  proceed,  pari  passu,  with  Georgia.  k 

,— *#  ■ liiiiUna  resiled  Ltuit  we  could  not  with 
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RESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  CHKSNUT. 

nnCnin"  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  10th,  for 
°n  ^dMtfpwkar  announced  that  be  had  receive!  a 
bu  iuess,  > M oiie-nut,  resigning  his  position 

'‘’“senator  of  the  United  States. 

*> * wbaley  offered  a resolution  that  the  resignation  be 

, 1 lie  said  that  what  under  other  circumstances 
aecepte  • deil  with  regret,  could  now  be  only  recog- 
wou  i1  an  act  of  loyal  devotion  to  South  Carolina. 

nizcd  as 

SOSFliNSK'S  OK  SI’KCIH  PAYMENTS. 

Pesaussure  made  a report  from  the  Committee  on 
; Mr’  au,j  Means,  recommending  a bill  for  the  postponc- 
"u  , nf  the  act  requiring  the  banks  to  have  one-third  of 
!Hid  and  silver  to  two-thirds  of  their  issue. 
g TTiifl  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

1 similar  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

THE  CONVENTION  TO  MEET  17th  DECEMBER. 
Mr  Aldrich  made  a report  from  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
1 Relations,  making  amendments  to  the  Senate  hill 
Uimr  a Convention  of  the  people,  by  inserting  that  an 
lition  be  held  on  the  6th  of  December  instead  of  the  Cth 
f umiarv  and  that  the  Convention  meet  on  the  ITth  of 
number  instead  of  the  10th  of  January. 

Mr  Black,  of  York,  opposed  the  amendment,  and  want- 
. moro  time  to  canvass  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr  Thompson,  of  Union,  said  that  the  agriculturists  in 
the  upper  country  wanted  more  time. 

Mr  Winsmith  interrupted  with  resolutions  relatmg  to 
declaring  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina  and  inviting  co- 

^Thffle'ceeolutions  were  tabled. 

The  reflations  from  the  Charleston  meeting  were  intro- 
duced when  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
md  n’  discussion  ensued  on  Mr.  Aldrich's  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  question  was  put, 
“Shall  the  Bill  for  calling  a Convention  pass  and  be  sent 

to  the  Senate?" 

Here  another  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Aldrich  said  that  all  had  favored  the  Senate’s  Bill, 
but  the  developments  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
brought  out  made  decided  action  necessary.  Telegraph 
manages  are  constantly  arriving,  calling  on  us  to  act . 

A vote  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  when  the  bill 
calling  for  a Convention  was  unanimously  passed,  the 
whole  nuiuber  present  (one  hundred  and  seventeen),  vot- 
ing u aye." 

The  State  Senate  met  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  to 
consider  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  calling 
a Convention.  Forty-one  Senators  were  present,  and  uU 
of  them  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  amended ; so  it  was 
unanimously  passed. 

THE  EXCITEMENT  IN  SOOTH  CAROLINA. 

A dispatch  dated  Charleston,  November  8,  says:  The 
States  Rights  flag  was  raised  at  the  Mercury  office  at  noon 
yesterday,  with  tremendous  cheers  from  thousands  who  had 
congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  office. 

The  Federal  Judge,  A.  G.  Magrath,  District  Attorney 
James  Conner,  Collector  William  F.  Colcock,  and  other 
federal  officers  have  resigned. 

The  bark  Jamet  Gray , owned  by  Cushing’s  Boston  line, 
lying  at  our  wharves,  under  instructions  from  the  owners, 
has  hoisted  the  Palmetto  flag,  and  fired  a salute  of  fifteen 
guns. 

A large  body  of  citizens  called  on  the  resigned  federal 
officers  last  night.  They  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 
The  officials  returned  thanks  in  spirited  addresses. 

A meeting  was  held  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  8th, 
which  determined  to  return  forthwith  all  Northern  claims 
cent  for  collection. 

The  Speaker  of  the  South  Carolina  House  on  the  7th  re- 
ceived a dispatch  from  Virginia,  tendering  the  services  of 
a volunteer  corps  in  the  event  of  South  Carolina's  secession. 
MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  GEORGIA. 
Governor  Brown,  in  a e 
of  Georgia,  thinks  that 
Southern  Convention,  and  does  not  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  from  Georgia.  He  thinks  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  people  of  Georgia  have  been  vio- 
lated by  several  non-slaveholding  States  to  the  extent  of 
justifying,  in  the  judgment  of  civilized  nations,  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
future  protection  of  their  rights.  He  refers  to  the  patriot- 
ic spirit  in  the  origin  of  our  government,  and  portrays  the 
series  of  unconstitutional  and  unfriendly  acts.  Subse- 
quently he  is  pointedly  severe  on  Massachusetts  laws,  and 
says  if  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  cause  plunder  from 
Georgia  citizens,  that.  State  must  be  compelled  lo  compen- 
sate them.  He  advises  reprisals,  and  says  let  us  meet  un- 
just aggression  and  unconstitutional  State  legislation  with 
just  retaliation.  He  recommends  the  enactment  of  laws 
authorizing  the  seizing  of  such  amount  of  money  or  prop- 
erty of  any  citizen  of  such  offending  and  faithless  State  lor 
indemnifying  the  losses  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  He 
recommends  legislation  to  drive  the  manufactured  articles 
of  such  offending  States  from  Georgia.  He  says  Georgia 
has  the  right,  as  soon  as  Northern  goods  are  brought  into 
Georgia,  to  tax  them  as  Bhe  deems  proper.  He  advises 
the  passage  of  a law  taxing  goods  nnd  merchandise  twen- 
ty-five per  centum  introduced  after  the  1st  of  January,  if 
manufactured  in  or  brought  from  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Michigan,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  or 
other  unfriendly  S.  at  s ; nnd  the  tax  to  be  remitted  when 
the  unfriendly  legislation  is  repealed.  Should  such  legis- 
lation prove  ineffectual,  he  recommends  the  repeal  of  all 
parts  of  the  penal  and  civil  code  protecting  the  lives,  lib- 
erties, and  properties  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  where 
such  unfriendly  laws  exist.  lie  says : “ In  my  opinion  the 
time  for  bold  and  decided  action  has  arrived,  and  lie  is  un- 
worthy the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  who  re- 
fuses to  vindicate  her  honor  at  any  cost,  and  maintain  her 
constitutional  rights  at  every  hazard.” 

HE  IS  AGAINST  DISUNION. 

Be  believes  the  legislation  recommended  will  tend  to 
strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  the  ties  of  the  Union  of 
the  States.  It  will  destroy  sectional  controversy , and  nar- 
row dotvn  the  issue  to  a contest  between  individual  States. 
He  says  if  the  Legislature  fails  to  enact  laws,  he  recom- 
mends that  the  people  should  rise  in  their  might  and  at  the 
b&llot-box  demand  their  enactment.  The  Governor  enter- 
tains no  doubt  of  the  right  of  each  State  to  decide  to  act  for 
herself,  so  long  as  all  the  States  abide  in  good  faith  by  the 
constitutional  obligations.  A'o  State  can  withdraw  from 
the  Union  without  being  guilty  of  bad  faith  to  the  others. 
Any  violation  of  the  compact  relieves  all  parties.  The 
right  of  secession  for  cause  was  only  denied  by  those  who 
deny  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

The  message  fills  twenty-two  closely  printed  octavo  pages. 
A full  review  of  offensive  Northern  legislation  concludes 
thus : For  the  purpose  of  putting  the  State  in  a defensive 
condition  as  fast  as  possible,  and  preparing  for  the  emerg- 
ency which  must  be  met  sooner  or  later,  he  recommends 
that  the  sum  of  a million  of  dollars  be  immediately  appro- 
priated as  a military  fund  for  the  ensuing  year,  nnd  prompt 
provision  made  for  raising  such  portion  of  the  money  as 
®«y  not  be  in  the  treasury,  as  fast  as  the  public  expendi- 
tures require.  Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute, 
should  be  the  future  motto  of  the  Southern  States.  To  every 
demand  for  further  concession  or  compromise  of  our  rights 
we  should  reply : The  argument  is  exhausted,  and  we  now 
stand  on  our  arms. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  GEORGIA. 

A dispatch  dated  Macon,  Georgia,  November  10,  says : 
“The  Legislature  of  Georgia  yesterday  refused  to  fix  a 
AwLfor  the  ell:<:tion  °f  a United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Alfred  Iverson,  agreeing  to  postpone  the  ballot  until  the 
M»on  of  the  State  is  determined. 

‘ A bill,  calling  a Convention  of  the  people,  will  pass  in  a 
lew  days. 

, “ Senator  Toombs  now  at  Milledgeville,  has  avowed  his 
ntentlon  to  resign,  to  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  next  Mhrch. 
“f.  does  not  expire  till  1805. 

...The  Retaliatory  Bill  will  come  up  in  the  House  on  its 
nird  reading  next  Tuesday.  It  provides  a tax  of  twenty- 
th  6 ce.nt‘  on  a*1  Roods  from  States  which  have  nullified 
taxation^’* V<!  ®*ave  ^aw»  &ud  exempts  foreign  goods  from 

THE  FEELING  AT  SAVANNAH. 


“We,  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  Chatham,  ignoring 
all  parly  names  and  issues,  cordially  unite  in  the  following 
resolutions: 

“ i.esulveJ,  That  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  to 
the  Presidency  und  Vice-Presidency  ol  ilia  United  S.a 
ought  not  and  will  not  be  submitted  to. 

“ Lesotved,  That  we  request  the  Legislature  to  announce 
this  opinion  by  resolution  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, to  communicate  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress,  and  co-operate  with  the  Governor  in  calling 
a convent  ion  of  the  people  to  determine  on  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress. 

“ iiesoloed.  That  we  respectfully  recommend  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  passage  of 
such  laws  as  will  be  likely  to  alleviate  any  unusual  embar- 
rassment of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State  conse- 
quent upon  the  present  political  emergency. 

“ Resolved , That  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  take  immediate  steps  to  organize  and  arm  the  forces 
of  the  State. 

“ Resolved , That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
sent  without  delay  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
the  general  Assembly  of  the  State,  who  are  hereby  request- 
ed to  lay  them  before  the  houses  of  which  they  are  respect- 
ively members.” 

THE  CONVENTION  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  Governor  has  decided  to  have  the  Convention  meet 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January.  The  people  desire  it  to 
be  held  sooner,  but  he  does  not  feel  authorized  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  last  Legislature  to  call  the  Convention  until 
the  electors  have  cast  their  votes  for  President  in  Decem- 
ber. 

On  Wednesday  he  will  publish  a letter,  stating  the  time 
on  which  he  will  issue  his  proclamation,  and  calling  on  the 
people  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Convention. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AT  HOME. 

The  Times  correspondent  telegraphs:  “Mr.  Lincoln 
spent  most  of  election-niglit  in  the  Telegraph-office,  where 
he  tieard  returns  and  received  private  dispatches  with  a 
most  marvelous  equanimity.  Those  who  saw  him  at  the 
time  say  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a by-stander  to 
tell  that  that  tall,  lean,  wiry,  good-natured,  easy-going 
gentleman,  so  anxiously  inquiring  about  the  success  of  the 
local  candidates,  was  the  choice  of  the  people  to  fill  the 
most  important  office  in  the  nation.  Even  during  election 
day  and  night,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  town  attending  to 
his  business  as  usual.  Many  of  his  Springfield  acquaint- 
ances will  long  remember  how  he  sat  in  a social  circle  at 
the  Clieny  House,  while  the  returns  wore  coming  in,  und 
indulged  alike  in  pleasant  chat  and  his  propensity  for  story- 
telling. 

“Mr.  Lincoln  was  next  evening  captured  by  a number 
of  his  friends,  who  enrried  him  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  about  three  hundred  citizens  spon- 
taneously collected  and  earnestly  but  vainly  pressed  him 
for  a speech.  They  finally  got  him  in  the  Speaker’s  chair, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Swett  and  Orme,  ot 
Bloomington,  Fanner,  Joab,  Wilkinson,  and  others. 

“A  dispatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  stating  that 
Indiana  had  given  twenty  thousand  Republican  majority. 

1 ‘ Mr.  Lincoln  finally  made  the  following  speech— his  first 
public  address  since  his  election: 

“ 'The  representation  of  Coles  and  Douglas  Counties  is 
elected  on  the  Republican  side.  We  expected  it  would  be 
so — and  so  it  is  pretty  generally  these  times.’  [Applause 
and  laughter.] 

“Mr.  Lincoln  finally,  in  a jocular  way,  took  advantage 
of  his  position  as  Chairman,  to  say  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  presiding  officer  to  call  some  distinguished  member 
to  the  Chair,  lie  accordingly  called  Mr.  Kent  to  take  Ills 
place,  and  retired  through  a side  door,  in  spite  of  vociferous 
calls  for  him  to  speak.” 

RUPTURE  WITH  PERU. 

Dispatches  were  received  at  Washington  on  3d  inst.,  nt 
the  Department  of  State,  from  our  Minister  to  Peru,  Mr. 
Clay.  The  Peruvian  Government  refuses  the  ultimatum 
of  our  Government.  Our  Minister  states  tliat  he  had  de- 
manded his  passports,  and  intended  to  loave  at  once  for  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  he  presented  the  ultimatum 
on  the  2d  of  October,  and  on  the  6tli  it  was  rejected ; on 
the  Utli  lie  demanded  his  passports,  which,  on  the  lbth,  a 
the  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  Lancaster  from  Callao  to: 
Panama,  had  not  been  complied  with.  Castilla,  it  appears, 
had  again  renewed  an  old  and  absurd  proposition  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  a third  power,  which  is  considered  no- 
thing more  than  an  ingenious  attempt  for  delay  on  the 
part  of  that  Government,  Mr.  Clay  having  demanded  his 
passports,  obedient  to  instructions,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  Peru  can  not  be  continued 
through  its  Minister,  Zegarra;  he  will  therefore  receive 
his  passports  at  an  early  day.  The  facts  in  this  case  will 
be  laid  before  Congress  in  the  President’s  forthcoming 
message. 

THE  LAST  MAN’S  SOCIETY. 

We  read  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette:  “The  sixth  of  the 
present  month  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Last  Man’s  i 
ciety. 

“On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  seven  young 
men  were  seated  in  the  studio  of  J.  R.  Mason,  talking,  ns 
young  men  are  wont  to  do,  of  matters  of  desultory  charac- 
ter. 

“The  cholera  was  at  this  time  raging  with  fearful  sway 
in  the  villages  surrounding  the  city,  but  within  the  cor- 
porate precincts  of  Cincinnati  the  dreaded  scourge  had  not 
yet  made  its  appearance.  The  conversation  of  the  seven 
finally  turned  upon  the  subject  of  cholera,  and  a discussion 
sprang  up  between  two  of  them,  who  had  just  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  whether  or  not  the  disease  was  contagious. 
During  the  argument  which  the  young  disciples  of  Escula- 
pius  advanced,  one  of  the  party,  in  speaking  of  the  fatality 
of  the  disease,  said,  ‘We  can  not  tell  how  long  any  of  u 
will  be  here — to-morrow  we  may  possibly  be  gone.’ 

“This  remark  was  the  foundation  on  which  this  super- 
structure of  the  Last  Man’s  Society  was  reared. 

“Having  agreed  that  the  society  should  have  an  exist- 
ence, the  time  of  meeting  was  next  considered,  and  it  was 
unanimously  determined  that  the  first  anniversary  should 
be  held  the  following  Saturday  night,  October  6,  1832,  and 
the  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  same  day  of  the  month 
annually  from  that  time  forward. 

“ A casket  was  made,  and  in  it  was  inclosed  a bottle  of 
wine,  and  when  the  last  man  should  at  the  anniversary 
supper  seat  himself  at  the  table,  that  bottle  was  to  be 
opened  nnd  the  contents  drank  in  memorium  of  the  six 
deceased  members.  The  casket  was  an  obelisk  about  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  stood  on  a base  of  seven  inches 
equare.  In  the  base  was  a small  drawer,  in  which  w 
placed  slips  of  oil-paper,  containing  the  names,  ages,  places 
of  birth,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  members,  in  their 
own  handwriting.  The  obelisk  was  neatly  finished  at  the 
summit  and  crowned  by  a small  globe,  the  entire  casket 
being  constructed  of  solid  mahogany.  It  wai  the  duty  of 
the  members  to  notify  any  of  their  absent  members  of  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  it  was  that  member’s  duty 
in  return  to  be  present,  if  in  his  power. 

“The  casket  was  to  pass  in  succession  to  each  of  the 
seven,  and  was  to  be  retained  one  year,  its  delivery  taking 
place  at  the  anniversary.  Lots  were  drawn  to  determine 
who  should  be  its  custodian  the  first  year,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  seven,  after  which  it  jiassed  regularly  from  oi 
to  another. 

“At  the  supper  seven  plates  were  provided,  nnd  if  any 
were  absent  the  plate  remained  unturned,  and  the  chair 
remained  vacant  at  the  table.  Never  but  once  did  all  of 
them  meet  together,  and  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  anniversary.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  years  in 
quick  succession  flew  by,  and  still  the  circle  was  unbroken ; 
but  ere  the  seventh  cycle  waned  death  entered  their  midst 
and  marked  his  victim.  The  seventh  anniversary,  and 
there  was  one  empty  place,  never  to  be  filled  on  earth 
again. 

“The  supper  was  given  by  the  member  who  received 
the  casket : it  was  his  to  choose  what  it  would  be ; and  if 
he  set  before  his  fellow-members  but  a cup  of  water  and  a 
crust  of  bread,  it  was  their  duty  to  partake  heartily  of  his 
cheer. 

“Twenty-one  years  subsequently  to  the  organization  of 
the  society,  and  the  last  man  met  to  perform  the  solemn 
duty  which  was  sacredly  promised  the  30th  of  September, 
1832.  The  task— for  such  it  must  have  been— fell  to  Dr. 
John  L.  Vattier,  who«stiIl  Uvea,  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  The  Last  Man’s  Society.  His  feelings  at  a table, 
with  the  six  unturned  plates  and  the  six  vacant  chairs, 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described." 
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ELOPEMENT  AND  REPENTANCE. 

The  Richmond  correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  Express 
writes:  “Quite  an  excitement  has  been  created  in  the 
town  ot  M.  ueii-'fte-,  just  across  the  river,  in  consequence 
of  the  elopement  oi  one  of  tile  prettiest  young  gills  of  tliat 
town,  witti  a man  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a place 
in  her  affections.  They  cume  over  to  Richmond  last  Fri- 
day night  during  the  heavy  rain,  and  secured  apartments 
nt  one  of  our  prominent  hotels.  The  departure  of  the  pair 
becoming  known  in  Manchester,  a party  of  young  men 
came  over  in  pursuit,  and  found  the  young  laoy,  but  could 
not  find  ttie  wretch  who  liail  so  grossly  be, rayed  her.  If 
they  had,  he  would  have  received  one  hundred  lashes  and 
a coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  The  scoundrel  had  left  the  girl 
bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  and  made  good  his  es- 
cape. The  young  lady,  who  is  just  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  of  rare  personal  beauty,  was  conducted  to  the  residence 
of  her  aunt.  The  villain  who  has  so  grossly  betrayed  her 
is  from  the  Yankee  States,  and  many  years  older  than  the 
young  girl  whom  he  had  promised  to  marry.” 

CARRIED  OFF  BY  PRIESTS. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald  tells  the  following  singular 
story  about  a girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  called  upon  the 
editor,  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Moon,  a respectable  cit- 
izen of  Avon,  Lorain  County : 

“The  girl  (say3  the  Herald)  states  that  when  about  seven 
years  of  age  she  lived  in  Cleveland,  with  her  mother,  a 
brother  older  than  herself,  and  a baby.  She  can  not  re- 
member her  father.  She  went  to  school  daily,  nt  a frame 
school-house,  on  a street  which  had  shade-trees  and  brick 
sidewalks.  There  was  a well  at  one  comer  of  th8  street, 
and  on  the  opposite  corner  a grocery.  On  her  way  to  the 
school-house  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a round  build- 
ing, roofed  with  tin,  she  thinks,  os  it  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light. 

“One  day  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  wearing  a large  hut, 
told  her  that  her  mother  was  dead,  nnd  that  he  would  pro- 
vide for  her.  She  thinks  that  there  were  some  other  girls 
with  him  at  the  time.  The  priest  took  her  to  an  Irish 
family,  and  from  them  she  was  removed  to  a Roman  Cath- 
olic German  family  in  Sheffield  township,  Lorain  County, 
where  she  has  lived  for  the  past  eight  years.  At  the  time 
she  was  taken  by  the  pri.st  she  had  with  her  a school-book, 
between  the  leaves  of  which  was  a letter  addressed  to  a 
person  named  Kolker.  That  name  lias  been  adopted  by 
her  in  the  supposition  of  it  being  her  family  name.  She  is 
now  known  as  Mary  Kolker. 

“As  the  girl  grew  up,  the  family  with  whom  she  lived 
wished  her  to  be  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  she  refused. 

“ Every  effort  has  since  been  made  to  overcome  her  ob- 
jections, but  she  stoutly  resisted,  claiming  that  she  had 
always  gone  to  a ‘Yankee  school,’  and  her  family  always 
went  to  * Yankee  meetings.’  She  lias  been  spoken  of  al- 
ways as  a German,  but  when  a child  she  did  not  know  a 
word  of  German,  although  she  spoke  English  well  enough, 
and  she  scarcely  appears  of  German  blood. 

“About  two  weeks  since  Mr.  Moon  took  her  into  service 
from  the  house  of  the  German  family,  and  this  morning 
brought  her  to  the  city  to  see  if  she  could  remember  any 
of  the  localities.  She  thought  she  could  identify  portions 
of  the  lower  part  of  Prospect  Street,  but  was  frequently  be- 
wildered in  her  recollections  of  the  place.  She  is  an  intel- 
ligent-looking girl.  Can  any  one  throw  any  light  on  the 
gild’s  family  or  her  alleged  abduction  ? 

“Since  her  persistent  refusal  to  become  a Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  letter  found  in  her  school-book  has  disappeared 
without  her  knowledge." 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

A MARRIAGE  IN  VERY  HIGH  LIFE. 

Tite  recent  marriage  of  the  Lady  Emma  Charlotte  Smith 
Stanley,  only  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  K.G.,  and  the  Hon.  Wellington  Patrick  M.  Clict- 
wynd  Talbot,  Colonel  of  the  1st  Staffordshire  Militia,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  to  the  House  of  Lords,  second  son  of  the 
lata  Right  Hon.  Earl  Talbot,  and  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  furnishes  to  the  English  papers  an  opportu- 
nity for  columns  of  the  most  artistically  personal  details. 
The  Earl  of  Darby,  on  account  of  whose  illness  the  wed- 
ding was  once  postponed,  was  unable  to  appear,  and  the 
brother  of  the  bride,  Lord  Stanley,  gave  her  away.  The 
desire  of  people  generally  to  view  the  ceremony  was  very 
great,  showing  itself  in  most  pressing  applications  for  tick- 
ets to  the  church ; but  the  applications  were  fruitless,  the 
principal  parties  desiring  a comparatively  private  mar- 
riage; consequently,  in  the  sounding  phrase  of  the  re- 
porter, “ the  holy  ceremony  which  united  two  scions  of 
the  illustrious  houses  of  Stanley  and  Talbot  was  unat- 
tended by  any  extraordinary  demonstration.”  On  the 
important  morning  it  rained;  but  shortly  after  9 o’clock 
“ the  watery  element  ceased  to  descend,  the  sun  poured 
forth  its  genial  rays,  and  the  sky  cleared  up  wondrously.” 
Over  the  pathway  leading  to  the  church  an  arched  pas- 
sage-way had  been  arranged,  and  upon  a crimson  carpet 
the  party  walked  to  the  altar.  A number  of  school-girls, 
neatly  clad,  strewed  with  flowers  the  ground  before  the 
bride.  “The  gallant  bridegroom,  who  is  a tall,  handsome 
man,  was  attired  in  a plain  black  frock-coat,  white  waist- 
coat, light  trowsers,  and  white  kid  gloves."  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  Lady  Emily,  “ though  somewhat  pale 
nnd  tremulous,  looked  charmingly,”  and  that  “ the  re- 
sponses of  the  gallant  groom  were  distinctly  audible,  as 
were  also  (though  in  a more  subdued  tone)  those  of  the 
fair  bride.”  The  dress  of  the  fair  bride  consisted  of  white 
glacd  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace.  A wreath  of  orange 
flowers  encircled  her  head,  over  which  was  a vail  of  Brus- 
sels lace,  the  jewels  worn  being  amethysts  nnd  diamonds. 
The  bridemaids  were  attired  in  dresses  of  white  tarlat  an 
trimmed  with  Magenta  colored  crape,  and  opera  cloaks 
trimmed  with  Magenta  colored  ribbon.  They  also  wore 
white  bonnets  trimmed  with  Magenta  colored  ribbon. 
Among  the  presents  displayed  on  the  occasion,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  were  the  following:  A mag- 
nificent tiara  of  diamonds,  and  a bracelet  of  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  given  by  the  Earl  of  Derby ; a necklace,  brooch, 
and  bracelet,  each  composed  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  ru- 
bies, presented  by  the  Countess  of  Derby ; a dressing-case, 
with  gold  fittings,  from  Lord  Stanley;  an  Indian  scarf, 
brocaded  with  silver,  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge: 
a gold  clock,  from  Ilis  Serene  Highness  Frince  Edward  of 
Saxe-Weiinar ; and  a great  many  more,  hardly  less  rich, 
from  Highnesses,  Countesses,  Duchesses,  Marchionesses, 
Ladies,  Misses,  Dukes,  Earls,  Marquises,  Colonels,  Gen- 
tlemen. It  is  understood  that  “the  gardeners  employed 
on  the  estate,  and  the  upper  servants  at  Knowsley  Hall, 
also  requested  the  noble  bride  to  accept  presents.” 

SPIRITUALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Quite  a controversy  is  raging  in  some  of  the  London  pa- 
pers with  regard  to  the  merits  of  Home  and  spiritualism. 
A gentleman,  who  appends  his  name  to  the  communication 
as  a pledge  of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  sends  to  the  Lon- 
don Star  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  performances  of 
Home.  He  says:  “I  distinctly  saw  the  nccordeon  moving, 
and  heard  it  playing  when  held  only  at  one  end,  again  aud 
again.  I held  it  myself  for  a short  time,  and  had  good  rea- 
son to  know  that  it  was  vehemently  pulled  at  the  other  end, 
and  not  by  Mr.  Home’s  toes,  as  has  been  wisely  surmised, 
unless  that  gentleman  has  legs  three  yards  long,  with  toes 
nt  the  end  of  them  quite  as  marvelous  as  any  legion  of 
spirits.  For,  be  it  stated,  that  such  music  os  we  heard  was 
no  ordinary  Btrain ; it  was  grand  at  times,  at  others  pa- 
thetic, at  others  distant  and  long-drawn,  to  a degree  which 
no  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  heard  it.  I have  heard 
Blagrove  repeatedly,  but  it  is  no  libel  on  that  master  of  the 
instrument  to  say  that  he  never  did  produce  such  exquisite 
distant  and  echo  notes  as  those  which  delighted  our  ears. 
The  instrument  played,  too,  at  distant  parts  of  the  room 
many  yards  away  from  Mr.  Home,  and  from  all  of  us.  I 
believe  I am  stating  a fact  when  1 say  that  not  one  person 
in  that  room  could  play  the  nccordeon  at  alL  Mr.  Home 
can  not  play  a note  upon  it." 

FRANCE. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  that 
French  regiments  are  to  consist  of  four  battalions,  as  when 


the  army  was  preparing  for  war  in  Italy  last  year,  and  that 
otherwise  preparations  are  going  on  on  a very  large  scale, 
as  if  a war  was  certain  next  spring.  It  is  confirmed  that 
at  the  council  of  Ma  shuL,  held  the  other  day  nt  St.  Cloud, 
it  was  determined  to  create  a fourth  battalion  in  ivory 
regiment  of  the  French  army,  to  he  called  the  battalion 
ot  reserve.  Kossuth  and  Klupka  have  had  interviews 
with  the  Emperor  Napdleon. 

SUPPRESSION  OK  A PRIESTLY  ORGAN. 

The  Mon  Lur  publishes  a decree  suppressing  the  Ga- 
zette of  Lyons.  The  Ministerial  report  proposing  the 
suppression,  says : 

“ Under  existing  circumstances  the  Government  found 
it  convenient  to  allow  great  liberty  to  the  journals ; but 
toleration  would  be  weakness  if  discussion  were  allowed 
to  degenerate  to  injurious  hostility  and  guilty  provoca- 
tion. For  several  days  the  portion  of  the  press  which  pre- 
tends to  represent  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  has  re- 
doubled its  violence.  An  act  of  firmness  becomes  neces- 
sary. Conscience  is  troubled— authority  and  faith  are 
lessened  by  the  confusion  that  party  spirit  engenders  be- 
tween passion  and  religious  duty.  Religion  would  he 
compromised  if  her  most  respected  principles  were  lower- 
ed to  complicity  with  that  revenge  or  ambition  which  the 
country  lias  so  often  repudiated.  The  Gazette  of  Lyons 
has  signalized  itself  before  all  others  by  its  incessant  ap- 
peals for  agitation  by  the  perfidy  of  its  attacks  against  the 
Government,  and  by  the  disdain  it  has  opposed  to  the 
good  advice  of  the  Administration.  Its  number  of  the 
17th  inst.,  more  especially,  reached  an  excess  that  can  not 
be  tolerated." 

A POISON  RING, 

The  following  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  French 
papers : “ A gentleman  who  had,  two  days  ago,  purchased 
some  objects  of  art  at  a shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore,  was 
engaged  in  examining  on  ancient  ring,  when  he  gave  him- 
self a slight  scratch  in  the  hand  with  a sharp  part  of  it. 
He  continued  talking  with  the  dealer  for  a short  time,  when 
he  suddenly  felt  an  indescribable  stnsation  over  his  ■whole 
body,  which  appeared  to  paralyze  all  his  faculties,  and  he 
soon  became  so  seriously  ill  that  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  send  for  a medical  man.  The  doctor  immediately  dis- 
covered every  symptom  of  poison  by  some  mineral  substance, 
lie  applied  strong  antidotes,  and  in  a short  time  the  gentle- 
man was  in  a manner  recovered.  The  ring  in  question 
having  been  examined  by  the  medical  man,  who  had  long 
resided  in  Venice,  was  found  to  be  what  was  formerly  called 
‘a  deatli  ring,’  in  use  in  Italy  when  acts  of  poisoning  were 
frequent  about  the  seventeenth  century.  Attached  to  it  in- 
side were  two  claws  of  a lion,  made  of  the  shnrpest  steel, 
and  having  clefts  in  them  filled  with  a violent  poison.  In 
a crowded  assembly,  or  in  a hall,  the  wearer  of  this  fatal 
ring  wishing  to  exercise  revenge  on  any  person,  would  take 
their  hand,  and  when  pressing  it  the  sharp  claw  would  ho 
sure  to  inflict  a slight  scratch  on  the  skin.  This  was 
enough,  for  on  the  following  morning  the  victim  would  be 
sure  to  be  found  dead.  Notwithstanding  the  many  years 
since  which  the  poison  on  this  ring  had  been  placed  there, 
it  retained  its  strength  sufficiently  to  cause  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  gentleman,  as  stated." 

ITALY. 

THE  VOTE  ON  ANNEXATION. 

We  have  some  few  details  of  the  voting  on  the  annexa- 
tion question.  In  the  City  of  Naples  154,000  votes  were 
cast  for  annexation.  At  Palermo  there  were  36,232  votes 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  20  against. 

RUPTURE  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  SARDINIA. 

A letter  dated  Turin,  Oct.  21,  thus  describes  the  recall  of 
the  Russian  Minister:  “Prince  Leon  de  Gagarin,  charged 
with  the  Russian  Legation  in  our  capital,  yesterday  present- 
ed a note  to  M.  Cavour,  in  which  lie  officially  signifies  the 
recall  of  the  whole  Legation.  This  recall  is  notified  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  of  Victor  Emanuel  lias  never 
taken  any  notice  of  the  communications,  and  verbal  repre- 
sentations which  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  thought  fit  to 
make  to  Piedmont  respecting  every  thing  connected  with 
recent  events,  nnd  especially  as  regards  the  entrance  of 
Piedmontese  troops  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  M.  Ca- 
vour, on  receiving  this  communication,  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  the  Marquis  Snuti,  the  Sardinian  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  demand  his  passports.  Prince  de  Gaga- 
rin leaves  to-morrow  for  Paris.” 

PLATFORM  OF  THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Neapolitan  deputation  who 
went  to  present  un  address  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  gives 
the  following  as  the  lunguage  used  by  his  Majesty  on  the 
occasion : 

“ I am  pot  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  ambition, 
but  we  must  constitute  an  Italy.  It  matters  little  to  me 
whether  I am  King  of  4, 000, Out)  or  24,000,000  of  people; 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a people  belonging  to  the 
snme  race,  and  speaking  the  same  language,  should  have 
the  same  country,  and  that  that  country  should  be  inde- 
pendent. If  we  only  wish  it,  we  can  be  a great  people. 
Austria  continues  to  threaten  me.  Not  long  since  I re- 
ceived a note  from  her  through  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
which  was  full  of  passion.  I care  little  for  it.  Austria  let 
slip  the  favorable  moment  for  attacking  me.  She  is  pre- 
paring for  n.  xt.  spring;  but  then,  with  your  assistance,  I 
shall  have  400,000  men  in  arms,  and  Italians,  thank  God! 
still  know  how  to  fight.  The  Pope  himself  now  writes  to 
me  with  kindness.  The  Powers  of  Europe  are  displeased ; 
they  are  pouting,  hut  none  of  them  except  Austria  threat- 
ens. Wc  are  acting  like  persons  in  our  own  homes.  Eu- 
rope will  at  last  recognize  that  we  have  justice  and  right 
on  our  side.  I am  satisfied  with  Garibaldi;  he  may  be 
a little  capricious,  but  Italy  has  no  nobler  son.  I have 
several  times  offered  to  give  him  artillery,  but  he  re- 
fused the  offer.  He  thinks  he  can  take  Capua  by  a bay- 
onet charge.  Tell  your  compatriots,  gentlemen,  that  I 
shall  not  cease  to  be  for  all  Italy  what  I have  been  for  my 
little  Piedmont.  I shall  perform  my  duty  as  king  and  sol- 
dier ; let  us  all  do  our  duty  as  Italians.  Bear  in  mind  that 
we  do  not  yet  possess  the  key  of  our  house ; hut  from  this 
day  forward  we  can  say  that  Italy  exists.  Let  us  hope  and 
persevere." 

GARIBALDI’S  BRITISH  LEGION. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mews  says  that  on  the 
19tli  the  British  Legion  were  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 
The  Royalists  came  out  in  strong  force,  and  the  English 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  drove  them  before  them  within 
the  walls  of  Capua.  Eight  of  the  Legion  were  killed,  and 
thirty  wounded. 

The  Journal  des  Dibats  says  : “ The  British  Legion  is 
immediately  attached  to  Garibaldi.  Garibaldi  reviewed 
the  men.  In  the  name  of  Italy  he  thanked  England,  in 
the  person  of  her  volunteers,  for  the  great  sacrifices  she 
made  in  men,  arms,  and  money,  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
national  independence ; and  concluded  by  saying  it  was 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  that  he  bad  under  his 
command,  nnd  for  his  support,  a legion  of  the  free  children 
of  England." 

rETER-PENCE. 

The  Nuncio  at  Madrid  is  stated,  within  the  last  few 
days,  to  have  remitted  to  the  Pope  20,000,000  reals 
(5,000,000  francs),  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Bishops. 

AUSTRIAN  PREPARATION  FOR  WAR. 

According  to  a correspondent,  “A  French  traveler,  ar- 
rived from  Verona,  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the 
great  preparations  for  war  made  by  Austria,  in  Venetia,  for 
some  time  past.  Verona  alone  contains  within  the  citadel 
and  the  intrenched  camp  which  protects  it,  100,000  men.” 
He  adds,  that  “ it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
immense  works  which  have  been  raised  for  its  defense.  The 
citadel  can  always  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  the 
mountains.  Mantua  and  Peschiera  are  likewise  strongly 
garrisoned.  The  Austrian  forces  in  Italy  are  estimated  at 
150,000  men.  The  Plain  of  Mantua  is  studded  with  forti- 
fications, and  Peschiera  is  a little  Verona.” 

RUSSIA. 

THE  RECENT  CENSUS. 

The  total  population  of  Russia  is  79,000,000.  The  lower 
orders,  serfs,  petty  traders,  and  artisans  form  a total  of 
63,500,000;  the  nobles  nnd  the  higher  guilds  of  traders 
about  1,000,000.  The  nobles  still  possess  21, COO, 000  serfs. 
The  population  *fi»il)u]n,ftariiifliBg  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Kasan/nsWnUtrcl,  jHd  Orettbur^ is  4,000,000. 
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UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

1 1ST  TWO  PORTIONS. 


PORTION  THE  SECOND. 

December  14.— Wo  escaped  willi  the  fright ; the 
wolves  either  did  not  suspect  our  presence,  or  were 
hard  pressed  to  obtain  some  easier  prey.  At  one 
time  we  thought  they  were  burrowing  through  the 
snow,  to  storm  our  citadel  in  a body ; but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  they  might  not  be  tearing  to  pieces 
some  animal  which  they  had  hunted  down  on  the 
spot.  But  when  the  surface  of  the  snow  is  frozen 
hard,  as  it  is  now,  it  allows  the  wolves  to  travel 
over  it  rapidly.  They  do  not,  consequently,  re- 
main on  the  heights,  where  little  is  to  be  had,  but 
they  scour  down  the  mountain  and  invade  the 
plain,  to  seize  whatever  falls  in  their  way  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  villages.  They  departed  as  ab- 
ruptly as  they  bad  arrived. 

Now  that  the  door  and  the  window  are  again 
barricaded  by  a deep  accumulation  of  snow,  it  is 
clear  that  the  trap  of  the  chimney  is  our  weakest 
point.  For  the  present  I dare  not  venture  out  to 
breathe  the  air ; which  is  sad.  I have  no  choice 
but  to  remain  a close  prisoner.  To  guard  against 
a second  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  able 
to  light  a fire  without  being  suffocated  by  smoke, 
I have  fitted  an  iron  tube,  which  I found  in  the 
stable,  into  a circular  aperture  which  I have  cut  in 
the  trap.  It  is  safe  and  convenient,  but  it  cuts  us 
off  more  than  ever  from  the  outer  world. 

Hitherto  my  grandfather  would  touch  neither 
coffee  nor  wine,  reserving  them  for  time  of  need. 
But  our  last  anxieties  have  made  him  so  unwell 
that  he  has  consented  to  try  whether  they  will  not 
restore  his  appetite  and  his  strength.  He  wishes 
me  to  take  my  share  ; but  I am  young,  and  can  do 
very  well  without  them.  A long-continued  milk 
diet,  like  that  to  which  we  are  now  confined,  is  apt 
to  disagree  with  persons  of  his  age. 

December  17. — “ Time  passes,”  my  grandfather 
said  to-day;  “ winter  is  approaching.” 

"Approaching!”  I answered.  “Is  not  winter 
some  ?” 

“Not  yet,  according  to  the  almanac.  Winter 
does  not  begin  till  the  twenty-first ; it  is  still  au- 
tumn ; but  who  would  believe  that  we  are  in  the 
season  of  fruits?” 

My  grandfather  has  eaten  scarcely  any  thing 
to-day.  I persuaded  him  to  taste  a little  bread 
soaked  in  wine.  It  is  evident  that  he  makes  an 
effort  to  appear  more  cheerful  than  he  really  feels. 
What  should  I do  were  he  to  fall  seriously  iil  ? 

December  22. — It  is  long  since  we  have  heard 
any  noise  outside  ; our  seclusion  is  more  and  more 
complete.  We  conclude  that  a large  quantity  of 
fresh  snow  has  fallen,  and  that  the  chalet  is  prob- 
ably completely  buried  under  the  mass.  Never- 
theless, the  iron  tube  still  rises  above  it;  the 
smoke  escapes  freely.  To-day  a few  flakes  of  snow 
have  fallen  down  through  this  narrow  channel. 

These  white  messengers  of  winter  are  the  only 
things  which  keep  up  a communication  between 
ourselves  and  the  world.  If  our  clock  were  to 
stop,  we  should  lose  all  cognizance  of  time.  Our 
only  means  of  distinguishing  night  from  day  would 
be  the  speck  of  light  which  we  can  see  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  iron  tube.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  suffer  very  little  from  cold  in  our  silent 
cave.  When  we  have  lighted  the  lamp,  and  are 
busy  about  our  daily  tasks  before  a bright  fire, 
we  partly  forget  our  unfortunate  condition.  At 
such  moments  there  are  even  certain  of  our  ac- 
quaintances who  would  envy  us.  Who  has  not 
•ften  wished  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  his  desert 
island  ? And  yet  he  had  less  cause  for  hope  than 
we  have.  It  was  a mere  chance  that  some  stray 
vessel  might  touch  at  his  island,  while  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  snow  will  melt,  sooner  or  later. 

December  25,  Christmas  Day. — We  devoted  the 
day  to  meditation  and  prayer.  We  must  be  suf- 
fering under  misfortunes  to  appreciate  properly 
what  the  Saviour  has  done  for  men.  Before  His 
advent  how  bitter  adversity  must  have  been ! 
How  easily  it  must  have  led  to  complainings  and 
despair ! The  reflection  is  not  mine,  but  my  grand- 
father’s. 

If  I am  spared  to  descend  from  the  mountain,  I 
shall  be  able  to  say  to  my  friends,  “If  you  had 
known,  as  I have,  how  needful  society  is  to  every 
individual,  you  would  feel  toward  one  another  no 
other  sentiments  than  those  of  love  and  charity. 
Let  us  banish  into  temporary  solitude  all  those 
who  will  not  understand  these  things,  and  who 
stir  up  among  us  troubles  and  war.  They  will 
soon  understand  their  folly ; they  will  learn  from 
experience  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 
they  will  love  as  the}-  love  themselves  that  neigh- 
bor without  whom  life  would  no  longer  be  a bless- 
ing, but  a chastisement  of  Providence.” 

December  28.— Yesterday,  my  grandfather  had 
no  appetite ; but  he  did  not  complain  of  pain.  In 
the  evening,  after  supper,  as  he  was  sitting  by  the 
corner  of  the  fire,  he  suddenly  turned  pale,  totter- 
ed, and  sank  down.  Without  my  assistance  he 
would  have  fallen  into  the  fire. 

I took  him  in  my  arms,  and,  with  an  effort  of 
which  I did  not  believe  myself  capable,  I trans- 
ported him  to  his  bed,  where  I first  seated  him 
and  then  laid  him  at  full  length.  His  head  and 
his  hands  were  cold ; the  blood  had  rushed  to- 
ward the  heart.  I took  care  not  to  raise  the  pa- 
tient’s head,  but  left  it  low,  and  the  blood  soon 
flowed  back  to  it.  Consciousness  returned  at  the 
same  time. 

“ Where  am  I ? On  the  bed  ?”  said  my  grand- 
father. 

“ Certainly ; you  turned  faint,  and  I thought  it 
best  to  lay  you  there.” 

“ He  brought  me  here ! Heaven  he  praised  for 
it!  As  I become  weaker,  he  grows  stronger,”  he 
said.  I knelt  by  the  bedside  for  a while.  At  last 
he  consented  to  drink  a little  wine,  and  felt  the 
better  for  it. 

January  1. — We  have-been- keeping  Ngw-Year’s 
Day  as  well  as  we  could-j1  IrepJ  y*ral&th&:exerted 


amuse  me  with  conundrums  and  riddles.  We 
feasted  at  supper  on  potatoes  cooked  in  the  ashes, 
toasted  cheese,  and  toasted  bread  sopped  in  wine. 
The  goat  was  not  forgotten ; I picked  out  the 
sweetest  hay  for  her  provender ; she  had  a clean 
bed,  a double  ration  of  salt,  and  a triple  allowance 
of  caresses. 

My  grandfather  wishes  to  add  a few  words  in  his 
own  handwriting : 

“ In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  ! 

“ It  is  possible  that  I may  be  taken  from  my 
friends  before  I can  acquaint  them  with  my  last 
wishes.  I have  no  general  directions  to  give  re- 
specting the  disposal  of  my  property ; that  duty 
lias  been  performed  long  ago ; but  I wish  to  ac- 
knowledge the  care  and  devotion  of  my  dear  grand- 
son, Louis  Lopraz,  here  present.  And  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  him  the  slightest  New- 
Year’s  offering  to-day,  I beg  my  heirs  to  supply 
the  omission  by  giving  him,  on  my  part,  my  re- 
peater watch  ; my  carabine ; rfly  Bible,  which  be- 
longed to  my  father ; and  lastly,  my  steel  seal,  on 
which  are  engraved  my  initials,  which  are  the  same 
as  those  of  my  godson  and  grandson. 

“ I am  convinced  that  he  will  value  these  slight 
tokens  for  the  sake  of  the  affectionate  friendship 
which  unites  us,  and  which  death  itself  will  not 
cause  to  cease. 

“ Such  is  my  will. 

“ Signed  at  the  Chalet  of  Anzindes,  the  1st 
of  January. 

“ Louis  Lopbaz.” 

January  5. — My  grandfather  spoke  to  me  this 
morning  about  the  state  of  his  health,  without  dis- 
guising any  thing.  Every  word  Ire  said  is  still 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

“My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  after  making  me  sit 
down  by  his  side,  “ I can  no  longer  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  close  of  my  life  is  not  far  distant. 
Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  united  my  soul 
and  the  portion  of  dust  which  is  called  my  body 
until  I can  witness  your  deliverance,  is  more  than 
I can  tell ; but  I scarcely  dare  to  hope  it.  My 
weakness  increases  with  a rapidity  which  astonish- 
es me ; and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  I shall  leave 
you  to  finish  our  sad  winter  quarters  alone. 

“You  will  be,  I doubt  not,  more  grieved  at  our 
separation  than  alarmed  at  your  loneliness ; you 
will  feel  more  sorrow  than  fear.  But  I have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  your  pious  feelings  and  your 
strength  of  mind  to  be  persuaded  that  you  will 
not  fall  into  a culpable  degree  of  depression  ; you 
will  think  of  your  father,  whom  you  will  assured- 
ly see  again,  and  that  will  keep  up  your  courage. 
A little  reflection  will  convince  you  that,  after  my 
death,  you  will  be  exposed  to  no  greater  danger  in 
the  chalet  than  you  were  before.  On  the  con- 
trary, I have  rather  been  a burden  to  you.  You 
will  no  longer  have  famine  staring  you  in  the  face. 

I strongly  advise  you  to  wait  patiently.  Do  not 
expose  yourself  too  soon.  A few  days  more  or  less 
are  not  worth  reckoning  in  so  long  a captivity; 
and  you  may  risk  all  by  forestalling  the  favorable 
moment. 

“My  dear  Louis,  I am  only  uneasy  on  one  ac- 
count, if  I must  tell  you  so : I fear  the  effect  of 
my  death  upon  your  imagination.  When  you  be- 
hold this  body  deprived  of  life,  it  w-ill  strike  you 
with  a feeling  of  terror,  perhaps  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust, which  is  very  unreasonable,  but  which  many 
people  can  not  overcome. 

“ And  why  should  you  be  afraid  of  the  remains 
of  your  aged  friend  ? Are  you  afraid  of  me  when 
I am  asleep  ? The  other  day,  when  I fainted,  you 
did  not  believe  mo  capable  of  harming  you ; you 
saw  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  assisting  me,  and 
you  did  your  duty  like  a courageous  man.  Well, 
then,  if  you  should  see  me  fall  into  that  final  swoon 
which  is  called  death,  behave  with  equal  presence 
of  mind.  My  body  will  require  from  you  only  one 
last  service : dare  to  render  it,  when  nature  has 
warned  you  that  the  moment  is  come.  Your 
strength  w ill  be  quite  sufficient ; you  gave  proof 
of  it  the  other  evening,  when  you  carried  me  and 
laid  me  upon  this  bed. 

“ You  see  that  doer ; it  leads  to  the  dairy,  where 
we  never  go  now,  because  it  is  useless  to  us.  You 
will  there  dig  a grave  as  deep  as  you  can  make  it, 
to  receive  my  body,  until  you  return  to-  fetch  it  in 
the  spring,  and  give  it  a regular  funeral  in  the  vil- 
lage cemetery. 

“ After  those  sad  moments  you  will  find  this 
dwelling  very  lonely ; you  will  shed  many  tears  ; 
you  will  perhaps  call  me,  and  I shall  not  answer. 
Do  not  waste  your  strength  in  useless  regrets.  Ad- 
dress your  thoughts  solely  to  Him  w ho  never  fails 
to  answer  when  we  invoke  him  with  confidence.” 

Such  were  the  exhortations  which  I received 
from  my  grandfather  this  morning ; and,  as  if  he 
felt  relieved  by  having  given  them,  he  has  since 
been  more  tranquil,  more  serene,  and  almost  joy- 
ous. For  my  own  part,  I can  not  believe  that 
so  clear  and  strong  a mind  can  be  dwelling  in  a 
body  which  is  so  near  dissolution.  The  danger 
has  been  set  before  my  eyes,  but  it  still  seems  far 
distant.  May  God  confirm  my  favorable  anticipa* 
tions ! 

January  7. — Darkness  has  a more  depressing  ef- 
fect on  sick  persons  than  it  has  on  people  in  health, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  injurious  even'  to  the  ro- 
bustest  health.  Light  was  made  for  man,  and 
man  for  the  light.  We  have  contrived  this  morn- 
ing a mode  of  economizing  our  oil,  without  re- 
maining completely  in  the  dark.  We  have  made 
a night-light  with  a thin  slice  of  cork,  through 
which  we  have  thrust  a very  small  wick.  This 
feeble  light  suffices  for  my  work,  and  it  cheers  my 
grandfather  a little.  We  will  make  use  of  this 
for  the  future,  and  only  rarely  light  the  large 
lamp  ; for,  upon  trial,  I find  that  I can  manage  to 
write  with  this. 

January  10.— It  was  the  will  of  God ! . . . I am 
left  alone  with  Him,  far  away  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  happened  the  day  before  yesterday. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  on  and  write  the  full  account 
of  his  death.  The  paper  is  Boaking  wet  with  my 


January  12. — Yes,  this  is  really  the  twelfth  of 
January ; two  days  have  elapsed  since  I wrote  the 
preceding  lines.  . . . My  reason  is  returning ; 
shall  get  the  upper  hand,  if  it  please  God.  Unless 
I felt  that  the  Lord  was  with  me  and  around  me,  I 
too  should  die,  and  that  of  fright  alone. 

January  13  and  14. — On  the  seventh  I went  to 
bed  full  of  hope ; my  grandfather  appeared  to  be 
better  than  usual ; but  before  I had  fallen  asleep 
I heard  him  groan,  and  I jumped  up  instantly. 
Without  waiting  for  him  to  ask  me  to  go  and  help 
him,  I dressed  myself,  lighted  the  lamp,  which 
stood  ready,  and  asked  him  how  lie  felt. 

“I  feel  faint,”  he  said.  “It  will  be  like  the 
other  day ; or  perhaps — ” He  checked  himself. 

“ Dear  grandfather,  will  you  take  a spoonful  of 
wine  ?” 

“ No,  my  child  ; only  moisten  my  temples  and 
rub  my  hands  with  vinegar — and — get  the  Bible. 
Read  me  that  passage,  you  know  which,  where  I 
have  placed  a slip  of  paper.” 

I obeyed.  When  I had  finished  it,  he  interrupt- 
ed me,  made  me  come  near  him,  took  my  hands  in 
his,  and  uttered  a long  prayer.  He  pronounced 
the  words  slowly,  in  a feeble  voice,  and  at  consid- 
erable intervals.  He  then  made  me  recite  some 
portions  of  Scripture  which  I knew  by  heart ; at 
times  he  called  to  mind  passages  of  the  Bible  and 
words  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  repeated  with  a fer- 
vor and  resignation  that  melted  me  to  tears. 

I will  add  one  trifling  circumstance,  which,  how- 
ever, affected  me  greatly.  Blanchette,  surprised, 
perhaps,  at  seeing  a light  shining  at  an  unusual 
hour,  set  up  a continual  bleating. 

“Poor  Blanchette!”  said  the  dying  man;  “I 
must  caress  her  just  once  more.  Let  her  loose,  my 
boy,  and  lead  her  to  my  bedside.” 

I did  as  he  desired ; and  Blanchette,  in  her  fa- 
miliar way,  put  her  two  fore-feet  on  the  edge  of 
the  bedstead,  begging  for  some  little  tid-bit  to  be 
given  to  her.-  We  had  accustomed  her  to  take 
from  the  hand,  in  this  way,  a grain  or  two  of  salt. 
I thought  I should  be  doing  what  was  agreeable 
to  my  patient  if  I laid  a little  salt  in  his  hand. 
Blanchette  took  it  instantly,  and  licked  his  hand 
afterward. 

“Always  be  a good  nurse!  Give  plenty  of 
milk!”  he  said,  passing  his  arm  round  her  neck 
with  an  effort.  He  then  turned  aside  his  head. 
I led  Blanchette  away,  and  fastened  her  to  the 
manger. 

After  that  he  uttered  scarcely  any  connected 
words ; only  he  made  me  understand  that  he  wish- 
ed me  to  remain  close  to  him,  with  my  hand  in  his. 

I felt  a slight  pressure  at  intervals ; and,  as  his 
eyes  spoke  to  me  at  the  same  time,  I comprehend- 
ed that  he  was  collecting  his  last  strength  to  ex- 
press his  affection,  and  that  I should  be  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts  until  life  should  cease. 

I said  a few  affectionate  words;  at  which  his 
looks  brightened  up,  and  I saw  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  him  if  I continued.  I therefore  leaned 
down  toward  him,  and  said,  with  as  firm  a voice  as 
I could  command, 

“Adieu!  adieu!  Farewell,  till  we  meet  in 
heaven  ! I am  resolved  to  obey  your  injunctions 
faithfully.  . . I believe  in  God  the  Father;  I be- 
lieve in  the  compassion  and  the  merits  of  the  Sa- 
viour. Do  not  be  anxious  on  my  account.  You 
have  prepared  me  so  well  that-I  now  stand  in  need 
only  of  God’s  assistance.” 

Here  my  poor  grandfather  squeezed  my  hand 
more  forcibly,  and  making  an  unavailing  effort  to 
answer  me,  he  could  only  express  his  joy  by  a 
long-drawn  sigh. 

“I  will  take  care  to  remember,”  I continued, 

“ all  the  advice  you  gave  for  the  preservation  of 
my  life.  For  the  love  of  you,  I will  neglect  no- 
thing that  can  prolong  my  existence  and  help  me 
to  escape  from  the  chalet.  Farewell,  dear  grand- 
father ! Farewell ! farewell !” 

I felt  one  more  feeble  pressure  of  the  hand:  it 
was  the  last;  for  his  hand,  which  had  gradually 
grown  colder,  let  mine  drop.  He  expired  with- 
out effort,  without  convulsion,  and  without  a sigh. 

My  most  tetri.! >le  moments,  after  that  time,  were 
not  the  first.  It  was  when  I slowly  came  to  my- 
self, and  found  myself  alone  in  that  sad  habitation 
with— a dead  body ; it  was  then  that  I felt  an  in- 
voluntary shudder  run  through  me,  especially  when 
night  came. 

In  the  morning  I had  sufficient  command  over 
myself  to  wind  up  the  clock  and  to  milk  Blanchette ; 
the  cold  compelled  me  to  light  a fire:  that  gave 
me  occupation:  but  I afterward  fell  into  a stupor 
of  grief.  Unfortunately,  that  same  evening  the 
wind  rose  with  such  violence  that  I could  hear  the 
wailing  of  its  mournful  gusts  more  plainly  than  I 
had  done  for  some  time  past. 

I was  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner;  I was 
watching  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  night-light, 
with  my  back  turned  toward  the  bed:  little  by 
little,  I felt  a shivering  fit  como  over  me : I was 
no  longer  master  of  my  own  ideas.  My  mental 
trouble  would  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  might 
have  become  of  serious  consequence,  if  I had  not 
thought  of  a mode  of  putting  an  end  to  it  which 
many  people  might  think  would  make  it  worse. 

I went  up  to  the  corpse,  at  first  constrainedly,  aft- 
erward with  greater  resolution.  I looked  at  it: 

I dared  to  touch  it.  It  was  a painful  effort;  nev- 
ertheless I persisted.  I repeated  the  action  sev- 
eral times,  and  1 fel  h t the  shock  I had  suffered 
became  by  degrees  more  su|  portable. 

From  that  time  I did  not  cease,  at  short  inter- 
vals, to  return  to  the  remains  of  my  departed 
friend.  I fulfilled  with  respect  to  them  the  same 
offices  which  persons  accustomed  v such  things 
perforin  coolly.  The  expression  of  rhe  counte- 
nance was  so  calm  and  pleasant  that  it  caused 
me  to  shed  tears.  “ No,”  I sobbed  aloud,  “ I am 
not  afraid.” 

Nevertheless  my  anguish  returned  when  I felt 
that  sleep  was  stealing  over  me ; at  my  age  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  it.  Was  I to  go  and  lie  down 
by  the  side  of  the  body?  My  resolution  did  not 
carry  me  so  far  as  that;  and  I sought,  I must  con- 
fess, a very  wretched  protection  from  the  supersti- 
tious fear* 'which  were  resuming  their  s w« 


and  took  refuge  by  the  side  of  Blanchette.  The 
warmth  and  the  vital  motion  which  I found  in  this 
poor  animal,  the  slight  noise  she  made  while  cheu  - 
ing  the  cud,  reassured  me  in  some  slight  degree. 
At  last  I fell  into  a sound  sleep. 

The  next  day,  as  6oon  as  I woke,  I recommenced 
the  struggle  of  yesterday ; I employed  myself  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  goat  and  my  other 
work,  and,  above  all,  I frequently  went  near  to 
the  body.  I even  held  that  dear  and  venerable 
head  for  a considerable  time  in  my  hands.  The 
more  my  fear  diminished,  the  more  I felt  my  grief 
increase;  and  I was  pleased  with  myself  on  ob- 
serving so  reasonable  and  so  natural  a change. 
My  thoughts  then  became  directed  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  burial,  and  I recalled  to  mind  what 
my  grandfather  had  said.  I believe  that  it  was 
with  a secret  intention  that  he  had  sometimes 
spoken  of  the  dangers  of  precipitate  interments; 
I resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  until  nature  should 
compel  me  to  accomplish  this  last  duty.  The  live- 
ly affection  which  I retained  for  my  grandfather 
kept  me  from  yielding  to  the  cowardly  wish  to  get 
rid  of  a painful  spectacle  at  the  very  earliest  mo- 
ment possible. 

But  I took  my  tools  and  opened  the  dairy  door. 
“ What  a Jack-of-all- trades !”  I said  to  myself. 
“First,  nurse  and  doctor,  and  now  grave-digger ! 
What  other  bereaved  relatives  are  spared  the  sight 
of  I am  obliged  to  execute  with  my  own  hands !” 

The  first  few  strokes  revolted  me,  and  I was 
obliged  to  stop  short.  It  was  not  that  my  arms 
refused  to  work,  but  my  mind  was  troubled,  and 
deprived  me  of  the  requisite  energy.  Every  time 
I struck  the  ground  a loud  echo  resounded  from 
the  roof,  which  was  vaulted  with  bricks,  like  that 
of  a cellar.  I was  obliged  to  accustom  myself  to 
the  sound,  and  it  took  me  the  whole  day  to  do  an 
amount  of  work  which  ought  not  to  have  occupied 
more  than  a couple  of  hours.  In  fact,  the  ground 
is  sandy  and  light,  and  at  last  I was  able  to  throw 
it  out  with  the  shovel  without  being  obliged  to 
break  it  up  previously.  I took  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  to  dig  a deep  grave ; for — I said  to 
myself— if  the  chalet  has  to  be  left  empty  for  any 
length  of  time  (whether  I escape  from  it,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  my  turn  to  die  next),  I ought  to  use  my 
utmost  endeavors  to  preserve  the  body  from  rav- 
enous beasts.  I therefore  went  on  with  iny  mel- 
ancholy task,  until  I was  standing  in  a grave  as 
deep  as  I was  high.  The  clock  struck  ten.  Night 
was  come,  and  all  its  black  thoughts  with  it.  But 
the  violent  exercise  which  I had  taken  soon  enabled 
me  to  fall  asleep.  It  was  only  deferred  a few  min- 
utes by  Blanchette’s  caresses;  she  seems  very  glad 
to  have  me  with  her,  and  never  refuses  to  serve  as 
my  pillow. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  my  first  thought  on 
waking  was  to  make  an  end  of  my  painful  task ; 
when  I had  lighted  the  lamp  I felt  my  courage 
oozing  away.  I was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a new  remedy  with  which  I ought  to  have  been 
able  to  dispense.  Instead  of  breakfasting  as  usual 
on  boiled  milk  and  potatoes,  I took  a little  bread 
and  wine.  This  regimen  restored  a certain  degree 
of  firmness  which  I can  not  ascribe  to  my  own  per- 
sonal character,  but  of  which  I took  advantage 
without  delay.  I had  well  considered  the  means 
of  execution,  and  every  thing  had  been  prepared 
the  day  before. 

Oh,  my  dear  grandfather,  when  you  taught  me, 
in  front  cf  your  house,  to  transport  a heavy  body 
by  the  employment  of  rollers,  we  little  thought 
that  I should  apply  your  lessons  on  so  sad  an  occa- 
sion as  this.  The  remembrance  of  what  you  then 
told  me  was  completely  refreshed  in  my  memory. 

I could  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice,  in  imagina- 
tion ; and  when  the  funereal  burden  nodded  its  head, 
as  if  in  sign  of  approbation,  I was  so  overcome  that 
I turned  my  eyes  away,  like  a person  who  dreads 
to  look  over  the  brink  of  a precipice. 

The  way  was  smoothed : the  body  was  soon  be- 
side the  grave.  The  most  easy  way  would  have 
been  to  let  it  fall  in ; but  I could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  treat  it  with  so  little  reverence.  Every 
difficulty  being  vanquished  at  last,  what  then  re- 
mained to  be  done  gave  me  but  little  uneasiness. 

could  freely  give  way  to  my  grief.  Seated  on 
the  mound  which  I had  raised  with  my  own  hands, 

I wept  abundantly  by  the  side  of  that  open  grave. 

I could  not  resolve  to  throw  in  the  first  shovelfuls 
of  earth  without  performing  some  sort  of  funeral 
service.  I knelt,  and  searched  my  memory  for 
passages  of  Scripture  suitable  to  the  occasion.  I 
took  the  Bible,  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
it  to  find  fitting  portions,  and  such  as  my  grand- 
father would  have  pointed  out.  While  reading 
aloud,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I had  quitted  my 
solitude.  The  holy  volume  responded  to  my  emo- 
tion. At  last  I stopped,  through  exhaustion ; I 
collected  my  thoughts,  and  no  longer  deferred  what 
remained  to  be  done.  In  a short  space  of  time  the 
grave  was  filled.  I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
carving  with  the  point  of  my  knife  the  following 
inscription  on  a small  tablet  of  maple-wood : 

Here  rests  the  body  of  Louis  Lopraz,  who  died  in  tho 
night  of  the  7th-8th  of  January,  in  the  arms  of  his  grand- 
son Louis  Lopraz,  who  buried  him  with  bis  own  hands." 

I nailed  the  tablet  to  a stake,  which  l planted 
on  the  mound  over  the  grave ; after  which  I closed 
the  door  and  returned  to  the  kitchen,  where  Blanch- 
ette is  my  only  company.  ‘Nevertheless,  although 
I feel  more  at  ease  now  the  body  is  no  longer  lying 
on  the  bed,  I find  that  some  remains  of  weakness 
still  linger  in  my  mind.  I combat  them  by  paying 
frequent  visits  to  the  grave,  and  always  without  a 
light.  I have  resolved  to  say  my  prayers  there 
night  and  morning. 

Junuaiy  15.— Yes,  my  position  is  greatly  changed ; 

I become  more  and  more  aware  of  it  every  day.  I 
had  a friend  and  a companion,  and  yet  I dared  to 
complain!  God  is  punishing  me  for  my  former 
discontent.  I am  left  alone  — all  alone!  This 
thought  pursues  me  the  whole  day  long. 

January  16.— I can  not  shake  off  my  weakness. 

I left  my  bed  in  a state  of  languor  and  discourage- 
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despair.  I have  hardly  the  energy  to  guide  my 
ben.  My  first  distress  when  we  were  made  pris- 
oners here,  my  fright  when  the  wolves  threatened 
to  devour  us,  and  the  sad  scenes  of  my  grandfa- 
ther’s death  and  burial,  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  prostration  of  strength  into  which  I have 
fallen.  I had  no  conception  of  this  kind  of  suffer- 
ing. Even  prayer  does  not  help  me  out  of  it. 

°Janwry  24. — Providence,  to  drag  me  out  of  the 
weariness  of  ennui,  has  sent  a new  source  of  dis- 
quietude.  The  goat  yields  a smaller  quantity  of 
milk.  I thought  I observed  it  several  days  ago  ; 
at  present,  I can  not  doubt  the  fact. 

January  25. — My  grandfather  certainly  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  my  being  detained  here  all  by 
myself,  and  gave  me  several  hints  how  I should 
act  under  such  circumstances.  One  day  lie  said, 

“ What  should  we  do  if  Blanchette  were  to  go  dry  ? 

It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pluck  up  our 
resolution  to  kill  her,  and  live  on  her  flesh  as  long 
ns  we  could.”  He  followed  this  up  with  explana- 
tions how  we  should  have  to  manage  to  preserve 
her  flesh.  Am  I to  be  reduced  to  this  cruel  ex- 
tremity ? 

January  26. — If  matters  do  not  grow  worse  I 
may  set  my  mind  at  ease.  Blanchette  still  gives 
enough  milk  for  my  sustenance.  I have  several 
cheeses  in  store.  I have  examined  the  remainder 
of  my  stock,  and  have  spent  the  day  in  calculating 
how  long  it  would  last,  if  I had  nothing  else.  It 
would  not  carry  me  through  a fortnight. 

January  27. — The  yield  of  milk  decreases,  and 
the  goat  fattens  in  proportion.  Consequently,  in 
case  of  her  milk  failing,  the  poor  creature  is  pre- 
paring to  sustain  my  life  with  her  own  substance ! 

I am  now  haunted  by  one  horrid  idea : shall  I be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  turning  butcher  ? Shall 
I be  obliged,  in  order  to  prolong  my  own  exist- 
ence, to  cut  the  throat  of  the  animal  which  has  fed 
mo  up  to  the  present  ? I have  now  only  a half- 
ration of  milk. 

February  7. — I have  tried  every  expedient.  Once 
I got  a little  more  milk  by  giving  her  a triple  al- 
lowance of  salt,  which  made  her  drink  more.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  go  on  so ; because  I shall  re- 
quire all  my  salt,  if—  Poor  Blanchette ! I have 
heard  that  hens  too  fat  and  well  fed  do  not  lay  so 
abundantly  as  lean  ones ; so  I thought  I would  try 
the  effect  of  giving  my  goat  a smaller  quantity  of 
hay.  But  it  did  not  answer.  She  yielded  still  less 
milk,  and  I had  the  vexation  of  hearing  her  bleat 
half  the  day.  It  is  now  not  worth  while  milking 
her  twice  a day ; so  I have  waited  till  the  even- 
ing, in  order  to  get  a little  more.  But  she  will 
hardly  let  me  come  near  her.  I have  hurt  her  teat 
by  pressing  it  too  hard. 

February  8.— I will  confess  my  weakness  ) I shed 
tears  tq-day  whfcn  I tried  in  vain  to  milk  Blanchette 
for  the  last  time.  When  she  saw  that  I gave  up 
the  task,  she  gazed  at  me  distrustfully,  as  if  put- 
ting herself  on  her  guard  against  a fresh  attempt. 

I pushed  the  basin  on  one  side,  and  sat  down  by 
the  poor  creature.  I threw  my  arms  round  her, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

She  went  on  eating  all  the  same,  bleating  occa- 
sionally, and  looking  at  me  affectionately.  They’ 
say  that  goats  do  not  distinguish  persons,  and  that 
they  never  manifest  the  jealous  and  devoted  attach- 
ments of  dogs ; nevertheless,  Blanchette  is  fond  of 
her  companions,  and  shows  confidence  in  them. 
She  looks  to  me  for  food  and  the  necessary'  atten- 
tions to  which  I have  accustomed  her;  and  I must 
now  put  a knife  into  her  throat!  Inexperienced 
as  I am  in  such  a task,  I can  scarcely  avoid  caus- 
ing her  great  and  prolonged  suffering. 

God  has  given  the  animals  to  man  for  food ; I 
know  it:  but  it  is  showing  no  ingratitude  for  his 
bounty  if  we  become  attached  to  those  which  have 
rendered  us  benefits,  and  which  are  of  a gentle  and 
affectionate  disposition.  I will,  therefore,  delay' 
the  cruel  sacrifice  up  to  the  last  possible  moment. 

I have  still  a few  victuals  left,  and  I will  econo- 
mize them  as  closely  as  I can. 

February  12.— With  so  many'  sorrows  pressing 
oq  me,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  my  journal  with 
strict  regularity.  My  provisions  are  all  but  fin- 
ished ; Blanchette  grows  fatter  than  ever.  It  goes 
to  my  heart  every*  time  I caress  her.  I have  made 
a fresh  search  all  over  the  house ; I have  broken 
up  the  floor  in  several  places,  to  try  and  discover, 
if  possible,  some  hidden  store  of  provision.  All  I 
have  gained  by'  this  violent  exercise  is  to  excite 
my*  appetite.  The  idea  that  I have  scarcely*  a 
morsel  left  tq  eat  makes  me,  I believe,  all  the 
hungrier, 

February  17. — Since  yesterday  the  frost  has  be* 
come  so  sharp  at  night  that  I am  obliged  to  keep 
up  a constant  fire.  Certainly,  if  this  weather  last- 
ed, I should  have  no  hesitation  in  shutting  up  my' 
poor  victim’s  flesh  in  the  stable,  where  it  freezes 
hard,  without  any  further  preparation.  But  the 
weather  may  change.  I must  decide  upon  some- 
thing without  delay.  I have  only*  just  enough  salt 
left  for  my  butchering  purposes ! 

February  18. — The  cold  is  intense ; it  recalls  the 
visit  of  the  wolves  to  mind.  There  is  nothing  now 
to  hinder  them  from  traversing  the  mountain  in 
all  directions.  Under  these  desperate  circum- 
stances, ft  is  the  only*  end  which  makes  me  shud- 
der. Were  an  avalanche  permitted  to  crush  mo 
to-day,  I should  hail  death  as  a deliverance. 

February  20. — I have  come  to  a grand  resolu- 
tion ! I will  leave  the  chalet  to-morrow.  Before 
risking  my  life,  I wish  to  record  in  my’  journal 
what  made  me  come  to  this  conclusion. 

Yesterday  morning  Blanchette's  bleating  woke 
mo  opt  of  a frightful  dream.  I thought  I was 
standing,  with  bloody  hands,  cutting  up  the  poor 
animal's  quivering  flesh ; her  head  lay*  before  me ; 

I could  nevertheless  hear  it  utter  cries  of  pain. 
These  were  what  actually’  did  strike  my*  car.  I 
awoke  with  my  cheeks  streaming  with  tears.  How 
delighted  I was  to  behold  Blanchette  still  living ! 

I ran  up  to  her ; she  was  more  affectionate  than 
ever.  My  j0y  was  not  of  long  duration.  I re- 
membered that  destitution  stared  me  in  the  face ; 
indecision  was  impossil|I^^I|t<j(gk0r1tn^fiaL'and  set 
to  work  to  sharpen  it  on  tire  hearth-stone:  I was 
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mit  a murder ; and,  after  advancing  unsteadily  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  fatal  blow,  I stopped 
short,  overpowered  by  feelings  of  remorse. 

My  hands  were  benumbed  with  cold,  another 
reason  for  deferring  the  act  which  inspired  me  with 
such  disgust  and  repugnance.  I lighted  a good 
fire,  and  pondered  as  I warmed  myself.  “If  the 
wolves  can  travel  over  the  snow,”  it  suddenly 
struck  me,  “ why  should  not  we  travel  over  it  as 
well  ?” 

This  idea  thrilled  me  with  joy ; then  fear  stole 
over  my  mind.  I was  about  to  surrender  my*- 
self  to  those  ravenous  brutes.  To  avoid  making 
Blanchette  my  prey,  I was  exposing  myself  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  wolves ! 

And,  if  I kill  the  goat — I afterward  considered 
— am  I sure  that  her  flesh  will  suffice  for  my’  sup- 
port until  the  moment  of  deliverance?  I have 
sometimes  seen  the  Jura  all  covered  with  white 
quite  into  the  summer.  I must  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity now  offered  while  the  snow  is  frozen. 
That  the  wolves  will  attack  us  during  our  course, 
is  far  from  a certainty ; for,  if  I start,  our  pace  will 
be  rapid  ; we  will  descend  in  a sledge ! 

I sprang  to  my  feet  instantly;  my  resolution 
was  taken,  and,  from  that  moment,  I labored  at 
its  execution.  In  a short  space  of  time  I had 
roughly  put  together  the  vehicle  necessary*  for  eur 
journey’,  employing  the  very  best  wood  which  re- 
mained. I gave  to  the  supports  of  the  sledge  a 
considerable  width,  to  prevent  their  sinking  in  the 
snow.  I intend  fastening  the  goat  behind,  and 
tying  her  feet  so  as  to  hinder  her  from  struggling, 
and  propose  to  place  myself  in  front.  Accustomed 
in  my  childish  sports  to  guide  a sledge  down  steep 
slopes,  I hope,  if  no  accident  occurs,  speedily  to 
reach  the  plain. 

Meanwhile  I am  about  to  lie  down  to  rest,  al- 
though the  excitement  will  hardly  allow  me  to 
sleep.  I can  not  gaze  without  emotion  on  the 
walls  of  this  prison  where  I have  suffered  so  much, 
and  where  I shall  leave  my  grandfather’s  remains. 

I think  with  terror  of  the  distance  which  lies  be- 
tween me  and  the  village;  but  I will  not  draw 
back.  The  thought  of  being  soon  certain  respect- 
ing my  father’s  fate  renders  me  incredibly  impa- 
tient. The  sledge  is  ready.  Here  is  the  rope 
with  which  I will  tie  Blanchette’s  feet ; here  is  the 
sheaf  of  straw  which  is  to  serve  her  for  bed  and 
shelter;  here  is  the  blanket  which  I will  wrap 
around  me ; and,  lastly,  here  is  the  Bible.  I will 
never  part  with  it  more ; it  shall  accompany’  me 
unto  life  or  unto  death. 

In  the  last  scene  of  my  captivity*  things  passed 
quite  differently'  to  what  I had  expected. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  cold  struck  me  as 
increasing  in  severity ; I therefore  determined  not 
to  lose  an  instant.  I had  to  open  a passage  wide 
enough  for  the  sledge  to  pass  through ; but  I could 
throw  back  the  snow  into  the  chalet,  and  that  made 
my  task  easier.  I immediately'  set  to  work,  and 
labored  at  lb  so  heartily,  that  at  last  I felt  tired.  I 
was  obliged  to  rest  a while.  I lighted  a fire. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  risen  in  the  air  when  I 
heard  a great  noise  outside.  My*  first  thought  was 
that  the  wolves  had  got  scent  of  me,  and  that  they 
W’ere  on  the  point  of  devouring  me.  I violently' 
shut  the  door.  My  fright  did  not  last  long,  for  I 
soon  heard  myself  distinctly’  called  by  name,  and  I 
even  thought  I could  recognize  the  voice.  I an- 
swered with  all  my  strength. 

Instantly  there  arose,  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  a confused  sound  of  voices,  like  that  of  people 
excited  by  their  work  in  hand.  In  a few  minutes 
a tolerably  wide  opening  completed  the  passage 
Which  I had  begun.  It  was  my  father.  He 
scarcely*  waited  for  the  breach  in  the  snow  to  be 
fairly  open.  He  darted  with  a cry  into  the  chalet. 
I was  in  his  arms. 

“ And  your  grandfather  ?”  he  asked. 

I was  too  much  overcome  to  answer:  I led  him 
into  the  dairy*.  He  knelt  beside  the  grave ; I did 
the  same ; and,  as  I endeavored  to  tell  him  in  de- 
tail what  had  passed,  he  saw  by  my  agitation  that 
the  attempt  was  beyond  my  strength. 

The  men  who  accompanied  him  had  entered. 
They  were  my*  two  uncles,  and  Pierre,  our  serv- 
ant. They*  all  embraced  me.  They  saw  my  prep- 
arations, and  approved  of  them.  They  decided  to 
start  immediately*.  My  liberators  had  fastened  to 
their  feet  small  pieces  of  board  armed  with  little 
points.  They  had  brought  a couple  of  pairs  besides. 
Ah  ! one  of  them  was  useless ; I put  on  the  other. 
Pierre  took  charge  of  the  sledge.  The  wolves  now 
might  come  if  they*  pleased ; we  were  all  armed. 
My  father  took  me  by*  the  hand,  and  laid  on  my’ 
shoulder  a light  gun  which  I knew  how  to  use. 

“This  is  not  the  time,”  he  said,  “to  remove  my* 
father’s  mortal  remains.  We  will  come  and  fetch 
them  as  soon  as  the  season  allows  us,  when  they 
shall  decently*  receive  the  last  respect  due  to  them 
in  the  village  cemetery.” 

“You  have  divined,”  I replied,  “my  grandfa- 
ther’s last  wishes.” 

We  retired  for  an  instant  into  the  dairy;  my 
uncles  were  with  us.  After  a few  moments  of 
silence,  my  father,  all  in  tears,  exclaimed, 

“Adieu!  father.  Ho  doubt  I am  doing  what 
you  would  request  me  to  do,  in  removing  this  lad 
as  soon  as  possible,  whose  fate  must  have  caused 
you  as  much  apprehension  as  it  has  given  us. 
Father,  adieu !” 

We  departed  ; our  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The 
descent  was  rapid  but  fatiguing.  I whs  especially 
dazzled  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  snow.  The  cold  was  severe,  and  I did  not 
complain ; it  was  what  had  saved  me. 

After  traveling  over  the  snow  with  no  other 
accident  than  sinking  in  a little  from  time  to 
time,  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  still  a long  way  from 
the  village,  up  to  which  they  had  opened  the  road 
in  their  endeavors  to  reach  us.  I was  astonished 
to  see  the  immense  labor  it  must  have  cost ; and  I 
comprehended  that,  without  the  frost,  a long  time 
must  still  have  elapsed  before  I could  be  delivered. 

“You  would  have  been  rescued  in  the  month  of 
December  if  the  frost  had  held  on,”  my*  father  said ; 
“but  the  snow  softened,  and  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
■wo&Mhard  as  we  could  at  this  undertaking.  You 


must  know*,  my  dear  Louis,  that  our  neighbors 
have  been  wKnting  neither  in  charity  nor  zeal ; 
but,  within  the  memory  of  man,  never  was  there 
such  a heavy  fall  of  snow.  Four  times  did  we  open 
the  road,  and  four  times  was  it  drifted  up  again.” 

“ Was  it  blocked  up  from  the  first  day?”  I in- 
quired. 

My  father  then  informed  me  of  a very  unfortu- 
nate circumstance.  He  nearly*  lost  his  life  from 
the  sliding  of  a mass  of  snow  as  he  was  descending 
the  mountain.  They  picked  him  up  in  a dying 
state  at  the  edge  of  a ravine,  and,  a few  paces 
further  on,  they  found  my  grandfather’s  stick  and 
my  bottle. 

My  father  was  carried  home  senseless,  where  he 
continued  for  three  days  in  a precarious  condition. 
They  lost  all  that  time  in  searching  for  us  among 
the  snow  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  When  my 
father  came  to  himself  it  was  too  late  to  make  any 
attempt  in  our  favor,  which  would  already  have 
been  very  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  after  the 
first  day'. 

All  our  neighbors  came  out  to  meet  me,  testify- 
ing their  friendly*  disposition;  and  I blushed  to 
have  ever  doubted  it.  Every  body  is  curious  to 
see  Blanchette.  She  is  overwhelmed  with  caresses 
on  my*  account.  She  is  treated  to  the  best  hay*  and 
the  dryest  litter;  she  will  be  the  most  pampered 
and  the  happiest  of  goats. 

God  has  saved  my  life.  He  has  not  permitted 
my  grandfather  to  behold  his  family  again.  But 
the  good  friend  whom  I have  lost  taught  me  never 
to  murmur  at  the  decrees  of  Providence. 


THE  TWO  BEAUTIES  OF  TIIE  CAMBER- 
WELL ASSEMBLIES,  1778. 

“Aunt  Margaret,  it  is  too  dark  to  see  that 
embroidery  any*  longer.  Tell  me  a story.” 

The  speaker  looked  somewhat  too  old  to  proffer 
such  a request.  But  Isabella  Redmayne  Went- 
worth, at  “sweet  seventeen,”  a woman  in  many 
things,  was  in  others  still  a child. 

“Papa  is  asleep — fast  asleep,”  she  continued, 
following  the  glance  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Fordy’ce  to 
the  gentleman  seated  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  blaz- 
ing log- fire. 

“ My*  dear,  I have  told  you  all  my*  stories  again 
and  again.” 

“ But  y’ou  must  have  some  more,  or  make  one.” 

Mrs.  Margaret,  who  was  not  the  girl’s  real  aunt, 
but  loved  her  dearly*,  looked  long  into  her  face. 

“ Auntie ! please  be  quick.” 

“How  like  you  are  to  your  grandmother,  Elsie !” 

“ Not  half  so  handsome  as  that  portrait  up  stairs. 
I wish  I were !” 

“ Child,  I do  not !”  said  Mrs.  Margaret  with  her 
calm  sweetness.  Isabella  Wentworth’s  beauty*  was 
a dower  that  she  already*  feared  might  spoil  as 
good  a heart  and  as  generous  a temper  as  Here- 
fordshire could  boast : “ 4 Favor  is  deceitful,  and 
beauty  is  vain:  but  the  woman  that  fearetli  the 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.’” 

Isabella  was  silent  a minute,  but  from  her  gaze 
into  the  placid,  softened  face  above  her,  did  but 
draw  one  inference — that  heauty  might  endure  to 
the  last  years  of  the  longest  life,  and  but  then  be 
at  its  sweetest. 

‘ 4 Well,  my  love,  but  your  story : I have  thought 
of  one. 

44  When  I was  young — sixty  years  ago  now — we 
lived  at  Camberwell : a very  different  place  then 
from  now,  my  dear,”  added  the  old  lady  with 
something  of  a sigh;  a “gay  place,  too,  but  we 
were  happy  and  young  enough  to  be  gay.  Well, 
my*  love,  we  had  our  monthly  assemblies  and 
many*  other  pleasant  meetings,  now  passed  away 
or  despised.  At  these  assemblies  often  met  two 
of  the  greatest  beauties  whom  you  could  have 
found  within  ten  miles  of  London  then,  now  I think 
you  might  search  England  through,  in  vain,  to 
equal  one  of  them.  My  dear,  I can  not  give  you 
their  real  names,  so  we  will  call  them  Augusta 
and  Lucy.” 

“How  jealous  they  must  have  been  of  one  an- 
other !”  Isabella  interposed. 

“My*  love,”  said  the  old  lady,  much  shocked, 
“they*  were  the  dearest  friends.  Augusta  was 
a tall,  fine  girl  of  seventeen  when  I first  knew 
her,  with  a handsome  ingenuous  face,  somewhat 
haughty,  but  very  beautiful  nevertheless ; it  was 
her  fine,  upright  figure  and  stately  carriage  that 
the  gentlemen  so  admired.”  The  old  lady  paused 
and  sighed.  “ Lucy  was  only  one  year  younger, 
and  a little  graceful  thing  with  light  hair  and  a 
fair  complexion ; her  eyes,  I was  told,  were  very 
lovely,  blue  and  open.  She  loved  Augusta  with 
all  her  heart — they*  were  companion  beauties,  no 
rivals.” 

“ I should  not  like  that !" 

“My  dear,  may  you  ever  find  as  dear  a friend 
as  Lucy  did  in  Augusta;  Lucy  was  poor,  Augusta 
rich,  yet  she  loved  and  sought  her.  Well,  month 
after  month  were  these  two  girls  admired,  and 
many*  a husband  given  to  either,”  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet smiled,  “but  folks  found  they  were  mis- 
taken ; the  year  came  round,  and  they  were  still 
but  Misses.  Meantime,  Lucy  had  been  with  her 
father — poor  thing,  she  had  no  mother — to  visit  an 
uncle  in — we  will  say,  Berkshire.  He  was  the 
rector  of  a little  country*  parish  ; the  autumn  was 
rainy;  he  had  no  wife— no  children;  and  while 
her  uncle  and  father  were  out  shooting  or  fishing, 
Lucy  was  left  alone  with  the  housekeeper,  a tabby* 
cat,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

“ I should  have  run  home.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  smiled  and  paused. 

44  My  dear,  they  were  the  happiest  days  of  her 
life— I was  going  to  say  the  last  happy  days  of  her 
life ; but  that  would  have  been  far  from  true, 
though  once  she  thought  so.  Well,  near  the  end 
of  her  visit,  the  family  came  back  to  the  hall ; 
there  was  grand  rejoicing  and  bell-ringing,  for  with 
them  came  the  son  and  heir,  a young  man  just  re- 
turned from  America — he  had  been  wounded  at 
Saratoga.  Well,  Lucy’s  uncle  went  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  Squire  and  his  lady. 


the  Squire  was  old  and  gouty,  and  my*  lady  a good 
wife  to  him — yes,  a good  woman — to  all  be  their 
due;  but  proud— very  proud.  Well,  the  Squire 
was  laid  up  with  so  sharp  an  attack  that  week,  ho 
could  not  return  the  call,  nor  did  Lucy  see  any  of 
the  family*  till  the  Sunday,  when  my*  lady*  and  her 
son  appeared  in  the  large  hall-pew.  The  Squire’s 
lady  looked  like  a Squire’s  lady*  in  those  days — 
none  of  your  flimsy  muslins  and  bareges;  but 
Lady  Anne  then  and  ever  was  in  the  richest  bro- 
cade— one,  my  dear,  that  would  have  stood  by  it- 
self, well  displayed  by  her  hoop.  Lucy  watched 
her  as  she  sailed  up  the  aisle,  and  thought  her  the 
finest  lady*  she  had  ever  seen.  My  dear,  she  was 
also  the  crudest.” 

Isabella  looked  up. 

Mrs.  Margaret  smiled.  “But  she  was  a very 
handsome  woman  for  all  that,  my*  love,  and  used 
her  fan,  and  courtesied  to  the  people  with  surpass- 
ing grace  and  dignity*.  Her  wide  skirts  filled  the 
little  aisle,  and  so  behind  her  walked  the  young 
Colonel.  He  — well,  my*  dear,  he  was  the  best- 
looking man  I ever  saw* — a better-looking  one  than 
you  can  ever  hope  to  see.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
Pompadour  coat,  laced  with  silver,  and  wore  one 
arm  still  in  a sling.  Well,  and  Lucy — silly*  little 
Lucy — could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  that  fine,  pleas- 
ant-looking  gentleman.  Yes,  his  very  looks  were 
pleasant.  Silly*  did  I say  she  was?  She  was 
worse  than  silly — wrong.  If  she  had  that  morn- 
ing thought — as  she  ought  to  have  done — of  man’s 
Maker  instead  of  man,  and  kept  her  eyes  upon 
her  book,  almost  all  the  trouble  which  she  ever 
knew  would  have  been  spared  her.  She  and  her 
father  were  to  leave  Berkshire  the  middle  of  that 
week.  On  the  Tuesday*  young  Colonel  Redworth 
called  to  make  his  father’s  excuses ; the  poor  old 
man  could  not  leave  the  house.  Well,  Lucy  was 
sitting  in  the  arbor  working;  silly  child  — she 
longed  to  go  in,  but  shame  kept  her  out ; she  felt 
whose  voice  it  was  that  she  caught  occasionally. 
Well,  my*  dear,  he  and  her  uncle  came  out  into  the 
garden — the  Rector  had  in  old  times  been  the  Col- 
onel’s tutor — they  came  toward  her,  and  Lucy  heard 
a frank,  pleasant  voice  say : 

“Ah,  do  you  remember  that  last  lesson  in  the 
arbor,  and  how*  you  said  I should  kill  y*ou  before 
I’d  done  with  it  ? I should  be  a more  attentive 
pupil  now,  I hope  ; let  us  see  it  again.” 

They  turned  toward  the  arbor,  they  came  nearer 
and  nearer  ; Lucy*  waited  till  escape  was  too  late, 
and  then  by*  a silly*,  sudden  impulse  rose  to  flee. 
Her  uncle — he  was  so  fond  and  proud  of  her — 
called  her  back ; good  manners  compelled  her  to 
turn  round  and  courtesy.  Colonel  Redworth 
bowed. 

4 4 My  dear,  I believe  my*self  he  felt  in  love  with 
her  at  that  moment ; but  others  told  her  he  never 
loved  her  at  all.  They  say  Lucy  never  looked  so 
lovely  as  when  blushing  and  confused,  and  she 
was  confused  enough  then.” 

“Aunt,  you' say,  ‘They  tell  me:’  Didn’t  you 
know  her  y*ourself?” 

“My  dear,  / never  saw  her;  but  Augusta,  her 
great  friend,  I often  saw  every*  day*  for  months, 
and  she  knew  poor  Lucy’s  story*  as  well  as  Lucy 
did  herself.  Well,  Colonel  Redworth  was  a charm- 
ing man — a very  charming  man ; if  he  fell  in  love 
with  Lucy,  it  was  little  wonder  that  she  did  so 
with  him.  That  evening  came  a note  from  Lady 
Anne,  asking  Mr. — we  will  call  the  Rector — Jervis 
to  dinner,  and  trusting  that  his  brother  and  niece 
would  accompany  him.  Well,  my  dear,  the  day 
named  was  Thursday.  Lucy  and  her  father  were 
to  have  gone  back  to  Camberwell  on  the  Wednes- 
day. Lucy*  persuaded  her  father  to  stay ; at  least, 
his  brother  did,  for  he  saw  how  Lucy’s  wishes  lay. 
They*  went.  My  lady  had  a great  respect  for  the 
family*,  and  received  them  with  little  stiffness  for 
her — still,  stiffly*  enough.  The  old  Squire  was  toe 
ill  to  be  in  the  drawing-room,  they  were  to  find 
him  at  the  dining-table;  thus  the  Colonel  gave 
Lucy*  his  hand,  and  led  her  through  the  grand  hall 
amidst  the  powdered  men ; my  dear,  if  Lucy*  had 
thought,  she  might  have  known  that  she  never 
could  be  mistress  in  such  a house,  or  wife  of  such  a 
fine  gentleman — her  father  was  but  a solicitor.” 

“Oh!”  said  Isabella,  as  if  this  announcement 
made  the  heroine  much  less  interesting. 

“ So  good,  so  upright,  so  honored  a man,”  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Margaret,  with  her  calm  smile,  “that 
Lucy*  never  wished  it  othenvise ! Well,  I am  talk- 
ing of  the  Colonel  handing  Lucy*  across  the  hall — 
her  first  touch  of  the  strong,  tender  hand  of  that 
good,  gallant  man.  How  she  treasured  it,  and 
still  treasures  its  memory  ! Well,  after  dinner  the 
four  elders  fell  to  whist,  and  the  Colonel  and  Lucy 
were  left  alone.  She  was  well  educated  for  those 
days,  and  if  he  had  not  profited  much  by  his  edu- 
cation in  early  life,  he  had  seen  much  service,  and 
used  his  wits  since.  He  talked,  and  she  was  at 
home  enough  in  his  subjects  to  make  a good  list- 
ener, and  to  make  proper  answers.  Once  or  twice 
she  fancied  my  lady*  turned  and  eyed  them  a little 
sharply ; but  this,  I think,  was  only  her  fancy. 
Lady  Anne  then  never  for  a moment  dreamed  of 
her  son’s  thinking  of  such  a simple  girl.  Well, 
the  next  day  Lucy*  and  her  father  went  home. 
Augusta  was  the  first  to  come  and  see  her.  Lucy 
was  wonderfully*  shy*  and  unw’illing  to  speak  of 
her  visit.  Augusta  pressed  and  rallied  her,  until 
she  laid  her  head  on  her  friend’s  shoulder,  burst 
into  tears,  and  told  of  that  frank,  gracious  gentle- 
man, Thomas  Red— worth.  She  poured  out  her 
full  heart  in  praise,  till  Augusta  laughed,  and  said, 
‘ Take  care  how  you  let  me  see  him ! If  he  be  such 
perfection,  I shall  want  him  for  myself!’ 

“ My  dear,  4 There  is  many  a true  word  spoken 
in  jest.’  The  next  assembly  night  came,  and 
there,  to  Lucy’s  surprise,  was  Colonel  Redworth. 
How  she  blushed  and  started— how  her  heart  beat ! 
He  made  his  way  to  her,  he  asked  the  honor  of  her 
hand  for  all  the  cotillons  that  evening.  Poor  silly 
girl,  she  consented.  How  happily  she  danced — 
every  step  a pleasure.  Well,  it  is  well  to  be  young 
and  happy,  after  all ! At  supper  Lucy  sat  next 
Au^jiqty;':  foigejl|tTj  hear  her  opinion  of  her 

partner.  3It  did  not”  come.  At  length  she  ven- 
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“ 1 Did  I say  one  word  too  much  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  no,  indeed,’  answered  Augusta,  quickly. 

Then,  laughing,  ‘ He  is  vastly  superior  to  any  one 
here.’ 

“ They  left  the  room  together.  Lucy  saw  Col- 
onel Redworth’s  eye  follow  them,  glance  from  her 
to  her  companion,  back  to  her,  and  then  rest  upon 
her  companion.  Isabella — from  that  moment  she 
was  jealous  of  her  friend.  She  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  seat.  Augusta  lingered  only  a moment 
beside  her,  and  then  went  to  her  mother.  She, 
too,  felt  that  they  were  henceforth  rivals. 

“Elsie,”  continued  the  old  lady,  clasping  her 
hands  upon  her  lap,  “ I can  not  follow  that  winter 
through,  it  was  shameful  to  both ; they  set  them- 
selves one  against  the  other,  they  struggled  each 
to  be  the  lovelier.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Anne 
came  to  town ; their  weight  went  with  the  better- 
born  and  more  wealthy,  otherwise  I think  Lucy 
would  not  have  been  forgotten.  As  it  was,  she 
was.  She  felt  her  chance  was  hopeless ; Elsie,  in 
her  weak  love  she  knelt  and  prayed  Augusta  to 
have  mercy,  and — was  mocked  and  scorned.  Each 
night  Augusta  gained  ground ; Lucy  sat  by  and 
watched  her  triumph.  My  dear,  early  in  the 
spring  Mr.  Redworth  married  her.” 

“ And  she  led  him  a dog  of  a life  ever  after,  I 
hope  ?” 

“ My  love,  I never  wished  so.  I can  not  justify 
Augusta,  but  I do  not  judge  as  I did  then.  Then 
Lucy  had  many  admirers,  but  few  lovers ; for  she 
had  little  position,  and  no  fortune— then  all  I 
thought  of  was  David  and  the  ‘ one  ewe  lamb.’ 

“ My  dear,  I need  not  tell  you  that  from  that 
day  Lucy  and  Augusta  never  met,  never  wrote. 

Lucy  thought  her  heart  would  break.  My  dear, 
how  often  we  think  so  when  life  has  plenty  of 
cares  and  pleasures  yet ! Pride  made  her  first  bear 
up,  then,  thank  God ! the  Bible.  And  she  had  a 
father  for  whom  to  live,  who  never  again  lost  his 
first  place  in  her  affections. 

“Well,  my  dear,  only  three  years  later,  I saw 
Colonel  Redworth’s  death  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine. The  name  never  met  Lucy’s  eyes  again. 

Years  passed  on,  her  father  died  in  a good  old  age; 

Time  had  healed  her  wound.  She  smiled  now  at 
her  simplicity  in  thinking  ever  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  a man ; and  rejoiced  that  the  temptation  to 
leave  her  father  alone,  yea,  to  desert  him — what 
must  she  have  done  else  in  becoming  daughter-in- 
law  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Anne  ? — had  never 
been  set  before  her.  Time,  I say,  had  healed  this 
wound,  but  there  was  one  he  could  not  heal.  The 
rankling  indignation  and  shame  at  Augusta’s 
treachery.  She  still  called  her  friend’s  conduct 
by  no  gentler  name.  So  sharp  had  been  the  fight, 
each  had  learned  well-nigh  to  hate  the  other,  and 
the}'  forgot,  as  we  too  often  do,  * he  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  a murderer.’  And  yet  this,  when  Lucy 
thought  the  grave  must  have  closed  over  Augusta, 
and  that  her  own  time  must  be  short. 

“Well,  my  love,  Lucy  had  grown  an  old  wo- 
man. Her  ties  were  very  few.  My  love,  when 
life  is  waning  away,  it  is  hard  to  feel  we  shall  leave 
no  one  behind  to  mourn  us  and  to  miss  us — so 
selfish  are  we  to  the  end ! She  was  staying  for  a 
few  days  in  the  new  home  of  one  of  the  few  friends 
left  her,  the  daughter  of  a friend  of  early  days, 
now  a grandmother  herself — one  who  at  the  time 
of  Lucy’s  fiercest  trial  had  been  yet  unborn.  The 
young  people  were  going  to  explore  an  old  manor- 
house  twelve  miles  distant,  open  to  the  public  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  owner  one  day  in  each  week. 

The  day  came.  Mrs.  Tylecote  was  not  able  to  go 
with  them.  Poor  things ! no  one  could  bear  them 
to  be  disappointed,  and  Lucy  offered  to  take  her 
place,  little  used  to*  such  doings  now. 

“ She  was  very  sad  and  lonely  just  then.  Two 
days  before  she  had  heard,  as  she  believed,  of  the 
death  of  the  last  friend  left  her  of  her  own  genera- 
tion. But  the  morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  her 
young  friends  happy  and  merry,  and,  my  dear, 
before  thej'  reached  the  manor-house,  Mrs.  Lucy 
was  as  happy  as  the  youngest  there.  My  love, 
never  sit  still  and  cling  to  sorrow  when  a duty 
comes  in  your  way — meet  it,  and  it  will  leave  a 
blessing  behind  it.  Q m jtiZP  & by  , 

“We  explored  oak-paneled  p&rlors,  and  dismal 
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house,  which  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  Norman  castle.  Finally,  the  old 
housekeeper  took  us  the  round  of  the  portrait  gal- 
lery. There  were  formal,  rich-colored  Holbeins, 
pensive  Vandykes,  voluptuous  Lelys,  and  charm- 
ing Sir  Joshuas;  and,  my  dear,  among  them,  a 
portrait  of  Augusta  Clinton. 

“Elsie,  I had  been  with  her  when  the  first 
sketch  was  begun,  with  her  when  the  last  touch 
had  been  put  in.  I could  not  believe  my  eyes. 
Yes,  this  was  that  portrait,  and  no  other,  though 
strangely  had  sixty  years  dimmed  and  marred  its 
beauties.  I stood’  gazing  and  gazing,  and  my 
heart  yearned  toward  her,  my  old  friend — not,  my 
dear,  but  that  I believed  her  dead  long  ago. 

“As  I stood,  the  door  of  a room  a little  to  my 
left  opened.  An  aged  lady  came  out,  stately,  and 
yet  bowed;  beautiful,  but  exceeding  sad.  She 
passed  me ; I courtesied,  to  apologize  for  our 
trusion.  She  looked  hard  at  me  as  she  bowed  in 
return,  and  passed  on.  She  recognized  me  with 
no  clew;  while  I,  with  that  picture  before  me, 
knew  not  my  old  friend. 

“ How  did  it  come  there  ? I longed  to  know, 
but  could  not  ask.  We  went  down  stairs  again. 
We  were  preparing  to  start  home,  when  the  same 
lady  advanced  toward  us  from  a parlor. 

“ ‘ Madam,’  she  said,  ceremoniously,  * pardon 
me;  but  you  seem  a great  admirer  of  Sir  Joshua. 
There  is  one  in  my  parlor  I do  not,  in  general, 
show  to  my  visitors — but  if  you  would — it  is  a 
master-piece — ’ 

“She  broke  off,  and  led  the  way.  I followed. 
Elsie,  my*heart  beat  as  it  had  not  done  since  the 
day  I saw  Colonel  Redworth  in  the  Camberwell 
assembly.  Something  in  the  stately  figure  I was 
following  seemed  familiar;  and  yet  no  wonder  I 
knew  her  not.  She  motioned  to  me  to  stand  on 
the  rug  beside  her.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers : 
she  raised  them,  mine  followed  hers,  to  the  picture 
above  the  mantle-piece.  Oh,  Elsie ! it  was  Col. 
Redworth,  in  a Pompadour  coat,  laced  with  silver. 

‘“Meg!  Meg!’  she  sobbed — she,  the  strong, 
proud  woman,  who  had  once  so  mocked  my  tears, 

‘ I only  had  him  three  years.  He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  liis  horse.  They  brought  him  home  dead. 
I broke  your  heart.  This  broke  mine.’ 

“ She  sobbed  like  a child.  I should  not  wonder 
if  she  had  never  shed  a tear  for  him  before. 

“ ‘ Meg ! Meg !’  she  gasped,  ‘ speak  to  me.  Can 
not  you  forgive  me?  It  is  one-and-fifty  years — 
one-and-fifty  years,’  she  repeated,  ‘ since  I sinned 
against  you.  And  for  eight-and-forty  of  these 
years  I have  been  a widow’.’. 

“ Elsie,  she  was  my  old  friend.  The  friend  who 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  had  loved  me.  All  was 
forgotten  and  forgiven  before  that. 

“ * If  you  had  not  appreciated  him,’  I said  (but, 
Elsie,  think  me  not  better  than  lam;  it  was  a hard 
struggle) — ‘if  you  had  not  appreciated  him,  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  me  ever  to  forgive  you. 
As  it  is,  you  did  but  love  him  too  well.’ 

“ She  kissed  me.  Elsie,  my  heart  melted  and 
yearned  within  me.  I flung  my  arms  around  her 
and  cried  for  joy.  She  fondled  and  caressed  me, 
half-scolding.  Elsie,  we  both  thought  of  the  day 
that  I had  first  told  her  of  Thomas  Redmayne,  and 
we  looked  for  the  last  tim e jealously  in  each  other’s 
faces.  Our  love  was  again  as  if  this  had  never 
come  between  us — nay,  even  the  clearer  for  this 
long  cloud. 

“ ‘ You  have  children  ?’  I said  at  last— I so  long- 
ed for  the  face  of  a Redmayne. 

“ ‘ He  left  me  with  a son  and  daughter.  The 
son  so  like  him.  Meg,  you  who  knew  me  so 
strong  and  confident,  will  wonder — I ruined  him 
by  my  fondness.  He  is  dead  now.  Oh,  Meg  ! I 
have  known  trouble  indeed.  I was  glad  when  he 
died ! My  daughter  dead  also,  and  yet  she  died 
an  old  woman,  too.  Meg,  I used  to  think  Death 
had  forgotten  me — now,  again,  he  will  come  all  too 
soon !’ 

“ ‘ Are  there  none,  then  ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  my  daughter’s  son.  I will  show  you.’ 

“ We  crossed  the  hall.  There  were  my  young 
party  standing  at  the  door  awaiting  me.  I never 
remembered  them  even  then.  She  turned  the 
handle,  and  entered  softly. 


“,I  COULD  NOT  BELIEVE  MY  EYES.” 


THE  CONSERVATORY.— “ HE  HOLDS  THE  ROSE— AND  HER  HAND  AS  WELL.” 


“ I looked.  There,  leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair, 
reading,  was  a young  man  of  eight-and-twentv  or 
so.  He  started  and  rose. 

“ ‘Thomas,’  she  said,  ‘Mrs.  Margaret  Fordyce, 
a very  dear  old  friend  of  mine.’ 

“ He  came  to  meet  me.  He  was  his  grandfather 
all  over.  His  open,  gallant  bearing,  and  all,  were 
his.  Even  that  charming  voice  and  smile,  which  I 
thought  never  to  have  heard  or  seen  again.  Yet  it 
was  not  the  same  ! Well,  Elsie !” 

“ Oh,  Aunt  Margaret ! This  was — ” 

“ Think  of  the  best  man  you  know.” 

Elsie’s  eyes  glanced  to  the  figure  in  the  chimney- 
corner.  And  at  that  moment  her  father  justified 
his  title  to  be  possessor  of  “the  most  charming 
voice  and  smile.”  He  opened  his  eyes  and  called 
his  daughter  to  him. 

Isabella  flew  to  his  side,  and  throughout  that 
evening  looked  wondrously  into  the  face  which 
had  unconsciously  earned  such  new  interest.  But 
the  lesson  of  Mrs.  Margaret’s  history  was  not  lost 
upon  her. 


THE  CONSERVATORY. 

The  roof  is  dim  with  beads  of  dew, 

The  autumn  sun  comes  pouring  through, 
Like  golden  water  tinged  with  blue. 

The  vapory  air  is  rich  with  scent — 

A melody  of  odors  blent 
Like  accords  of  some  instrument. 

The  tuberose  yields  its  languid  soul, 

And  fainter  streams  of  perfume  roll 
From  the  white  lily’s  carven  bowl. 

From  clustering  jasmine  honey  flows, 
And  a delicious  tea-wind  blows 
From  the  large  yellow  China  rose. 

Thus  by  all  spicy  perfumes  fanned, 

And  touched  with  airs  from  every  land, 
Beneath  the  lucent  roof  they  stand. 


They  both  are  young  and  both  arc  fair, 

The  light  of  heaven  is  in  her  hair, 

And  he  is  tall  and  debonnaire. 

She  plucks  some  roses  from  their  stem, 

Then  slyly  looks  at  him  and  them, 

And  gives  a gentle,  dangerous  “Hem!” 

“Give  me  a rose,”  the  youngster  cries; 

She  sudden  lifts,  then  drops  her  eyes, 

And  acts  a kind  of  small  surprise. 

With  air  as  meek  as  any  saint 
That  Sanzio  himself  might  paint, 

She  gives  the  youth  denial  faint. 

But  still  he  pleads,  and  still  the  maid 
Denies  him — yet  her  hand  has  strayed 
Toward  his — love  by  love  betrayed. 

So  while  they  talk  the  hands  draw’  near, 
Hers  trembles  with  a nameless  fear — 

The  rose  that’s  there  will  soon  be  here. 

The  way  it  passed  I can  not  tell : 

Denial  from  her  lips  still  fell, 

But  he  holds  the  rose — and  her  hand  as  well. 

His  manly  cheek  with  triumph  glows, 

For  well  the  loving  youngster  knows 
The  mystic  meaning  of  that  rose. 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A LIFE’S  ROMANCE. 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I am  about  to  make  a very  original  observa- 
tion. I hope  its  truth  may  equal  its  original- 
ity. It  is,  that  the  man  who  has  never  had  a 
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sister  is,  at  his  first  entrance  into  life,  far  more 
the  slave  of  feminine  captivations  than  he  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  a “ house  full  of  girls.” 
“Oh,  for  shame,  Mr.  Potts ! Is  this  the  gal- 
lantry we  have  heard  so  much  of?  Is  this  the 
spirit  of  that  chivalrous  devotion  you  have  been 
incessantly  impressing  upon  us  ?”  Wait  a mo- 
ment, fair  creature ; give  me  one  lialf-minute 
for  an  explanation.  He  who  has  not  had  sis- 
ters has  had  no  experiences  of  the  behind- 
scene  life  of  the  female  world ; he  has  never 
heard  one  syllable  about  the  plans,  and  schemes, 
and  devices  by  which  hearts  are  snared.  He 
fancies  Mary  stuck  that  moss-rose  in  her  hair 
in  a moment  of  childish  caprice ; that  Kate  ran 
after  her  little  sister,  and  showed  the  prettiest 
of  ankles  in  doing  it,  out  of  the  irrepressible 
gayety  of  her  buoyant  spirits.  In  a word,  he  is 
one  who  only  sees  the  play  when  the  house  is 
fully  lighted,  and  all  the  actors  in  their  grand 
costume  ; he  has  never  witnessed  a rehearsal, 
and  has  not  the  very  vaguest  suspicion  of  a 
prompter. 

To  him,  therefore,  who  has  only  experienced 
the  rough  companionship  of  brothers — or,  worse 
•till,  has  lived  entirely  alone — the  first  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  young-lady  world  is  such  a 
fascination  as  no  words  can  describe.  The  gen- 
tle look,  the  graceful  gestures,  the  silvery  voices, 
all  the  play  and  action  of  natures  so  infinitely 
more  refined  than  any  he  has  ever  witnessed, 
are  inexpressibly  captivating.  It  is  not  alone 
the  occupations  of  their  hours,  light,  graceful, 
and  picturesque  as  they  are,  but  all  their  topics, 
their  thoughts,  seem  to  soar  out  of  that  com- 
monplace world  he  has  lived  in,  and  rise  to 
ideal  realms  of  poetry  and  beauty.  I say  it 
advisedly : I do  not  know  of  any  thing  so  truly 
Elysian  in  life  ns  our  first — our  very  first — ex- 
periences of  this  kind. 

Werther’s  passion  for  Charlotte  received  a 

owerful  impulse  from  watching  her  as  she  cut 

read  and  butter  for  the  children.  There  are 
v »ar  natures  who  will  smile  at  this  ; who  can 
i enter  into  the  intense  far-sightedness  of 
t . it  poetic  conception  ; that  could  in  one  trait 
of  simplicity  embody  a whole  lifetime  with  its 
ennobling  duties,  its  cheerful  sacrifices,  its 
gracefully  borne  cares.  Let  him,  therefore, 
who  could  sneer  at  Werther,  scoff  at  Potts,  as 
he  owns  that  he  never  felt  his  heart  so  power- 
fully drawn  to  Kate  Herbert  as  when  he  watch- 
ed her  making  tea  for  breakfast.  Dressed  in  a 
muslin  that  represented  mourning,  her  rich  hair 
plainly  inclosed  in  a net,  and  with  a noiseless 
motion,  she  glided  about,  an  ideal  of  gentle 
sadness,  more  fascinating  than  I can  tell.  If 
she  bore  any  unpleasant  memory  of  our  little 
difference,  she  did  not  show  it ; her  manner 
was  calm,  and  even  kind.  She  felt,  perhaps, 
that  some  compensation  was  due  to  me  for  the 
rudeness  of  that  old  woman,  and  was  not  un- 
willing to  make  it. 

“You  know  we  are  to  rest  here  to-day?”  said 
she,  as  she  busied  herself  at  the  table. 

“ I heard  it  by  a mere  chance,  and  from  the 
courier,”  said  I,  peevishly.  “I  am  not  quite 
certain  in  what  capacity  Mrs.  Keates  conde- 
scends to  regard  me,  that  I am  treated  with 
such  scant  courtesy.  Probably  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  ascertain  this  point  for  me  ?” 

“ I shall  certainly  not  ask,”  said  she,  with  a 
smile. 

“ I eertainly  promised  her  brother — I could 
not  do  less  for  a colleague,  not  to  say  some- 
thing more — that  I’d  see  this  old  lady  safe  over 
the  Alps.  They  are  looking  out  for  me  anx- 
ieusly  enough  at  Constantinople  all  this  while. 
In  fact,  I suspect  there  will  be  a nice  confusion 
there  through  my  delay,  and  I’d  not  be  a bit 
surprised  if  they  begin  to  believe  that  stupid 
story  in  the  Nord.  I suppose  you  saw  it  ?” 

“No.  What  is  it  about ?” 

“ It  is  about  your  humble  servant,  Miss  Her- 
bert, and  hints  that  he  has  received  one  hundred 
purse*  from  the  sheiks  of  Lebanon,  not  to  reach 
the  Golden  Horn  before  they  have  made  their 
peace  with  the  Grand  Vizier.” 

“And  is  of  course  untrue?” 

“ Of  course,  every  word  of  it  is  a falsehood ; 
but  there  are  gobemouches  will  believe  any  thing. 
Mark  my  words,  and  see  if  this  allegation  be 
not  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  some 
Tower  Hamlets  member  start  up  to  ask  if  the 
Foreign  Secretary  will  lay  on  the  table  copies 
of  the  instructions  given  to  a certain  person, 
and  supposed  to  be  credentials  of  a nature  to 
supersede  the  functions  of  our  embassador  at 
the  Porte.  In  confidence,  between  ourselves, 
Miss  Herbert,  so  they  are!  I am  intrusted  with 
full  powers  about  the  Hatti  Homayoun,  as  the 
world  shall  see  in  good  time.” 

“Do  you  take  your  tea  strong?”  asked  she ; 
and  there  was  something  so  odd  and  so  inoppor- 
tune in  the  question,  that  I felt  it  as  a sort  of 
covert  sneer ; but  when  I looked  up  and  beheld 
that  pale  and  gentle  face  turned  toward  me,  I 
banished  the  base  suspicion,  and  forgetting  all 
my  enthusiasm,  said, 

“Yes,  dearest ; strong  as  brandy !” 

She  tried  to  look  grave,  perhaps  angry;  but, 
in  spite  of  herself,  she  burst  out  a-laughing. 

“I  perceive,  Sir,”  said  she,  “ that  Mrs.  Keates 
was  quite  correct  when  she  said  that  you  appear 
to  have  moments  in  which  you  are  unaware  of 
what  you  say.” 

Before  I could  rally  to  reply,  she  had  poured 
out  a cup  of  tea  for  Mrs.  Keates,  and  left  the 
room  to  carry  it  to  her. 

“ ‘Moments  in  which  I am  unaware  of  what 
I say’ — ‘ incoherent  intervals’  Forbes  Winslow 
would  call  them : in  plain  English,  I am  mad. 
Old  woman,  have  you  dared  to  cast  such  an  as- 
persion on  me,  and  to  disparage  me,  too,  in  the 
quarter  where  I am  striving  to  achieve  success  ? 
For  her  opinion  of  me  I am  less  than  indifferent; 
for  her  judgment  of  my  capacity,  my  morals,  mv 
manners,  I am  as  careless  as  I well  can  be  of 
any  thing ; but  these  bcjeyppj^fijrjpjt^dip^arage- 


ments  when  they  reach  the  ears  of  her  whose 
heart  I would  make  my  own.  I will  insist  on 
an  explanation — no,  but  an  apology — for  this. 
She  shall  declare  that  she  used  these  words  in 
some  non-naturnl  sense— that  I am  the  sanest 
of  mortals;  she  shall  give  it  under  her  hand 
and  seal:  ‘I,  the  undersigned,  having,  in  a 
moment  of  rash  and  impatient  judgment,  im- 
puted to  the  bearer  of  this  document,  Algernon 
Sydney  Potts’ — No,  * Pottinger — ’ ha,  there  is  a 
difficulty ! If  I be  Pottinger,  I can  never  re- 
becomc’Potts ; if  Potts,  I am  lost— or,  rather, 
Miss  Herbert  is  lost  to  me  forever.  What  a 
dire  embarrassment!  Not  to  mention  that  in 
the  passport  I was  Ponto  1” 

“Mrs.  Keates  desired  me  to  beg  you  will  step 
up  to  her  room  after  breakfast,  and  bring  your 
account-books  with  you.”  This  was  said  by 
Miss  Herbert  as  she  entered  and  took  her  place 
at  the  table. 

“What  has  the  old  lady  got  in  her  head?” 
said  I,  angrily.  “I  have  no  account-books — I 
never  had  such  in  my  life.  When  I travel  alone, 
I say  to  my  courier,  ‘Diomede’ — he  is  a Greek 
— ‘Diomede,  pay;’  and  he  pays.  When  Dio- 
mede is  not  with  me,  I ask,  ‘ How  much  ?’  and 
I give  it.” 

“It  certainly  simplifies  travel,”  said  she, 
gravely. 

“ It  does  more,  Miss  Herbert : it  accomplishes 
the  end  of  travel.  Your  doctor  says,  ‘ Go  nbroad 
— take  a holiday — turn  your  back  on  Downing 
Street,  and  bid  farewell  to  cabinet  councils.’ 
Where  is  the  benefit  of  such  a course,  I ask,  if 
you  are  to  pass  the  vacation  cursing  custom- 
house officers,  bullying  landlords,  and  brow- 
beating waiters  ? I say  always,  ‘ Give  me  a 
bad  dinner  if  you  must,  but  do  not  derange  my 
digestion;  rather  a damp  bed  than  thorns  on 
the  pillow.’  ” 

“ I am  to  say  that  you  will  see  her,  however,” 
said  she,  with  that  matter-of-fact  adhesiveness 
to  the  question  that  never  would  permit  her  to 
join  me  in  my  digressions. 

“That  I go  under  protest,  Miss  Herbert — 
under  protest,  and,  as  the  lawyers  say,  without 
prejudice — that  is,  that  I go  as  a private  gentle- 
man, irresponsible  and  independent.  Tell  her 
this,  and  say,  I know  nothing  of  figures : arith- 
metic may  suit  the  Board  of  Trade ; in  the  For- 
eign Department  we  ignore  it.  You  may  add, 
too,  if  you  like,  that  from  what  you  have  seen 
of  me,  I am  of  a haughty  disposition,  easily  of- 
fended, and  very  vindictive — very !” 

“ But  I really  don’t  think  this,”  said  she,  with 
a bewitching  smile. 

“ Not  to  you,  dc — ” I was  nearly  in  it  again : 
“not  to  you,”  said  I,  stammering  and  blushing 
till  I felt  on  fire.  I suspect  that  she  saw  all  the 
peril  of  the  moment,  for  she  left  the  room  hur- 
riedly, on  the  pretext  of  asking  Mrs.  Keates  to 
take  more  tea. 

“ She  is  sensible  of  your  devotion,  Potts ; but 
is  she  touched  by  it  ? Has  she  said  to  herself, 

‘ That  man  is  my  fate,  my  destiny — it  is  no  use 
resisting  him;  dark  and  mysterious  as  he  is,  I 
am  drawn  toward  him  by  an  inscrutable  sympa- 
thy’— or  is  she  still  struggling  in  the  toils,  mut- 
tering to  her  heart  to  be  still,  and  to  wait? 
Flutter  away,  gentle  creature,”  said  I,  compas- 
sionately, “but  wound  not  your  lovely  plumage 
too  roughly ; the  bars  of  your  cage  are  not  the 
less  impassable  that  they  are  invisible.  You 
shall  love  me,  and  you  shall  be  mine  1” 

To  these  rapturous  fancies  there  now  suc- 
ceeded the  far  less  captivating  thought  of  Mrs. 
Keates  and  an  approaching  interview.  Can  any 
reader  explain  why  it  is  that  one  sits  in  quiet 
admiration  of  some  old  woman  by  Teniers  or 
Holbein,  and  never  experiences  any  chagrin  or 
impatience  at  trials  which,  if  only  represented 
in  life,  would  be  positively  odious  ? Why  is  it 
that  art  transcends  nature,  and  that  ugliness  in 
canvas  is  more  endurable  than  ugliness  in  the 
flesh  ? Now,  for  my  own  part,  I’d  rather  have 
faced  a whole  gallery  of  the  Dutch  school,  from 
Van  Eyck  to  Verhagen,  than  have  confronted 
that  one  old  lady  who  sat  awaiting  me  in  No.  12. 

Twice  as  I sat  at  my  breakfast  did  Franijois 
put  in  his  head,  look  at  me,  and  retire  without 
a word.  “What  is  the  matter?  What  do  you 
mean  ?”  cried  I,  impatiently,  at  the  third  intru- 
sion. 

“It  is  Madam  that  wishes  to  know  when 
Monsieur  will  be  at  leisure  to  go  up  stairs  to 
hen” 

I almost  bounded  on  my  chair  with  passion. 
How  was  I,  I would  ask,  to  maintain  any  por- 
tion of  that  dignity  with  which  I ought  to  sur- 
round myself  if  exposed  to  such  demands  as 
this?  This  absurd  old  woman  would  tear  off 
every  illusion  in  which  I draped  myself.  What 
availed  all  the  romance  a rich  fancy  could  con- 
jure up,  when  that  wicked  old  enchantress  called 
me  to  her  presence,  and  in  a voice  of  thunder 
said,  “Strip  off  these  masqueradings,  Potts,  I 
know  the  whole  story.”  “ Ay,  but,”  thought  I, 
“she  can  not  do  so ; of  me  and  my  antecedents 
she  knows  positively  nothing.”  “ Halt  there  !” 
interposes  Conscience ; “ it  is  quite  enough  to 
pronounce  the  coin  base  without  being  able  to 
say  at  what  min-  it  was  fabricated.  She  knows 
you,  Potts,  she  knows  you !” 

There  is  one  great  evil  in  castle-building,  and 
I have  thought  very  long  and  anxiously,  and  I 
must  own  fruitlessly,  over  how  to  meet  it : it  is 
that  one  never  can  get  a lease  of  the  ground  to 
build  on.  One  is  always,  like  an  Irish  cottier, 
a tenant  at  will,  likqjy  to  be  turned  out  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  dispossessed  without  pity 
or  compassion.  The  same  language  applies  to 
each:  “You  know  well,  my  good  fellow,  you 
had  no  right  to  be  there ; pack  up  and  be  off!” 
It’s  no  use  saying  that  it  was  a bit  of  waste  land 
nnfenced  and  untilled ; that,  until  you  took  it  in 
hand,  it  was  overgrown  with  nettles  and  duck- 
weed ; that  you  dispossessed  no  one,  and  such- 
like. The  answer  is  still  the  same,  “Where’s 
your  title  ? Where’s  your  lease  ?” 
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Now,  I am  curious  to  hear  what  injury  I was 
inflicting  on  that  old  woman  at  No.  12  by  any 
self-deceptions  of  mine  ? Could  the  most  exag- 
gerated estimate  I might  form  of  myself,  my 
present,  or  my  future,  in  any  degree  affect  her? 
Who  constituted  her  a sort  of  ambulatory  con- 
science, to  call  people’s  hearts  to  account  at  a 
moment’s  notice?  It  may  be  seen  by  the  tone 
of  these  reflections  that  I was  fully  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  through  some  channel,  or 
by  some  clew,  Mrs.  Keates  knew  all  my  history, 
and  intended  to  use  her  knowledge  tyrannically 
over  me. 

Oh,  that  I could  only  retaliate ! Oh,  that  I 
had  only  the  veriest  fragment  of  her  past  life, 
out  of  which  to  construct  her  whole  story — just 
as  out  of  a mastodon’s  molar  Cuvier  used  to 
build  up  the  whole  monster,  never  omitting  a 
rib,  nor  forgetting  a vertebra!  How  I should 
like  to  say  to  her,  and  with  a most  significant 
sigh,  “ I knew  poor  Keates  well !”  Could  I not 
make  even  these  simple  words  convey  a world 
of  accusation,  blended  with  bitter  sorrow  and 
regret  ? 

Framjois  again,  and  on  the  same  errand. 
“ Say  I am  coming ; that  I have  only  finished 
a hasty  breakfast,  and  that  I am  coming  this  in- 
stant,” cried  I.  Nor  was  it  very  easy  for  me  to 
repress  the  more  impatient  expressions  which 
struggled  for  utterance,  particularly  as  I saw,  or 
fancied  I saw,  the  fellow  pass  his  hand  over  his 
mouth  to  hide  a grin  at  my  expense. 

“Is  Miss  Herbert  up  stairs?” 

“No,  Sir,  she  is  in  the  garden.” 

This  was  60  far  pleasant.  I dreaded  the 
thought  of  her  presence  at  this  interview,  and  I 
felt  that  punishment  within  the  precincts  of  the 
jail  was  less  terrible  than  on  the  drop  before  the 
populace;  and  with  this  consoling  reflection  I 
mounted  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


i .JtoCKED  twice  before  I heard  the  permis- 
sion to  enter;  but  scarcely  had  I closed  the 
door  behind  me  than  the  old  lady  advanced,  and 
courtesying  to  me  with  a manner  of  most  rever- 
ential politeness,  said,  “When  you  learn,  Sir, 
that  my  conduct  has  been  dictated  in  the  inter- 
est of  your  safety,  you  will,  I am  sure,  gracious- 
ly pardon  many  apparent  rudenesses  in  my 
manner  toward  you,  and  only  see  in  them  my 
zeal  to  serve  you.” 

I could  only  bow  to  a speech,  not  one  sylla- 
ble of  which  was  in  the  least  intelligible  to  me. 
She  conducted  me  courteously  to  a seat,  and 
only  took  her  own  after  I was  seated. 

“I  feel,  Sir,”  said  she,  “that  therewillbe.no 
end  to  our  embarrassments  if  I do  not  go  straight 
to  my  object  and  say  at  once  that  I know  you. 
I tell  you  frankly,  Sir,  that  my  brother  did  not 
betray  your  secret.  The  instincts  of  his  calling 
— to  him  second  nature — were  stronger  than 
fraternal  love,  and  all  he  said  to  me  was,  ‘ Mar- 
tha, I have  found  a gentleman  who  is  going 
south,  and  who,  without  inconvenience,  can  see 
you  safely  as  far  ns  Como.’  I implicitly  ac- 
cepted his  words,  and  agreed  to  set  out  imme- 
diately. I suspected  nothing — I knew  nothing. 
It  was  only- before  going  down  to  dinner  that 
the  paragraph  in  the  Courricr  du  Dimanchc  met 
my  eye,  and  as  I read  it,  I thought  I should 
have  fainted.  My  first  determination  was  not 
to  appear  at  dinner.  I felt  that  something  or 
other  in  my  manner  would  betray  my  knowledge 
of  your  secret.  My  next  was  to  go  down  and 
behave  with  more  than  usual  sharpness.  You 
may  have  remarked  that  I was  very  abrupt,  al- 
most, shall  I say,  rude  ?” 

I tried  to  enter  a dissent  to  this,  but  did  not 
succeed  to  happily  as  I meant;  but  she  re- 
sumed : 

“At  any  cost,  however,  Sir,  I determined 
that  I alone  should  be  the  depository  of  your 
confidence.  Miss  Herbert  is  to  me  a compara- 
tive stranger ; she  is,  besides,  very  young ; she 
would  be  in  nowise  a suitable  person  to  intrust 
with  such  a secret,  and  so  I said,  I will  pretend 
illness,  and  remain  here  for  a day ; I will  make 
some  pretext  of  dissatisfaction  about  the  ex- 
pense of  the  journey ; I will  affect  to  have  had 
some  passing  difference,  and  he  can  thus  leave 
us  ere  he  be  discovered.  Not  that  I desire  this, 
Sir : far  from  it ; this  is  the  brightest  episode  in 
a long  life.  I never  imagined  that  I should 
have  enjoyed  such  an  honor ; but  I have  only  to 
think  of  your  safety,  and  if  an  old  woman,  un- 
observant, and  unremarking  ns  myself,  could 
penetrate  your  disguise,  why  not  others  more 
keen-sighted  and  penetrating  ? Don’t  you  agree 
with  me  ?” 

“ There  is  much  force  in  what  you  say,  Mad- 
am,” said  I,  with  dignity,  “and  your  words 
touch  me  profoundly.”  I thought  this  a happy 
expression,  for  it  conveyed  a sort  of  grand  con- 
descension that  seemed  to  hit  off  the  occasion. 

“You  would  never  guess  howl  recognized 
you,  Sir,”  said  she. 

“ Never,  Madam.”  I could  have  given  my 
oath  to  this,  if  required. 

“Well,”  said  she,  with  a bland  smile,  “it 
was  from  the  resemblance  to  your  mother  1” 

“Indeed  1” 

“Yes;  you  are  far  more  like  her  than  your 
father,  and  you  are  scarcely  so  tall  as  ho  was.” 

“Perhaps  not,  Madam.” 

“But  you  have  his  manner,  Sir,  the  graceful 
and  captivating  dignity  that  distinguished  all 
your  house ; this  would  betray  you  to  the  eyes 
of  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of 
knowing  your  family.” 

The  allusion  to  our  house  showed  that  we 
were  royalties,  and  I laid  my  hand  on  my  heart, 
and  bowed  as  a prince  ought,  blandly  but’haught- 
ily. 

“Ah,  Sir,”  said  she,  with  a deep  sigh,  “your 
present  enterprise  fills  me  with  apprehension. 
Are  you  not  afraid  yourself  of  the  consequen- 
ces?” 


I sighed,  too,  and  if  the  truth  were  to  be  told 
I was  very  much  afraid.  ’ 

“But,  of  course,  you  are  acting  under  advice 
and  with  the  counsel  of  those  well  able  to  guide 

“ I can  not  say  I am,  Madam;  I am  free  to 
tell  you  that  every  step  I am  now  taking  is  self 
suggested.” 

“Oh,  then,  let  me  implore  you  to  pause  Sir  ” 
said  she,  falling  on  her  knees  before  me,’  “let 
me  thus  entreat  of  you  not  to  go  farther  in  a 
path  so  full  of  danger.” 

“ Shall  I confess,  Madam,”  said  I,  proudly 
“^that  I do  not  see  these  dangers  you  speak 

I thought  that  on  this  hint  she  would  talk  out 
and  I might  be  able  to  pierce  the  vail  of  the  mysl 
tery,  and  discover  who  I was ; for  though  very 
like  my  mother,  and  shorter  than  my  father  I 
was  sorely  puzzled  about  my  parentage ; but  she 
only  went  off  into  generalities  about  the  state  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  condition  of  Europe  gen- 
erally. I saw  now  that  my  best  chance  of  ascer- 
taining something  about  myself  was  to  obtain 
from  her  the  newspaper  that  first  suggested  her 
discovery  of  me,  and  I said,  half  carelessly,  “Let 
me  see  the  paragraph  which  struck  you  in  the 
Courrier.” 

“ Ah,  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  these  ignoble 
writers  have  little  delicacy  in  alluding  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  great ; they  seem  to  revenge 
the  littleness  of  their  ow'n  station  on  every  such 
occasion.” 

“You  can  well  imagine,  Madam,  how  time  has 
accustomed  me  to  such  petty  insults : show  me 
the  paper.” 

“ Pray  let  me  refuse  you,  Sir ; I would  not, 
however  blamelessly,  be  associated  in  your  mind 
with  what  might  offend  you.” 

Again  I protested  that  I was  used  to  such  at- 
tacks, that  I knew  all  about  the  wretched  hire- 
ling creatures  who  wrote  them,  and  that  instead 
of  offending,  they  positively  amused  me — actu- 
ally made  me  laugh. 

Thus  urged,  she  proceeded  to  search  for  the 
newspaper,  and  only  after  some  minutes  was  it 
that  she  remembered  Miss  Herbert  had  taken  it 
away  to  read  in  the  garden.  She  proposed  to 
send  the  servant  to  fetch  it ; but  this  I would  not 
permit,  pretending  at  last  to  concur  in  her  own 
previously  expressed  contempt  for  the  paragraph 
— but  secretly  promising  myself  to  go  in  search 
of  it  the  moment  I should  be  at  liberty — and 
once  more  she  resumed  the  theme  of  my  rash- 
ness, and  my  dangers,  and  all  the  troubles  I might 
possibly  bring  upon  my  family,  and  the  grief  I 
might  occasion  my  grandmother. 

Now  as  there  arc  few  men  upon  whom  the  ties 
of  family  and  kindred  imposed  less  rigid  bonds, 
I was  rather  provoked  at  being  reminded  of  ob- 
ligations to  my  grandmother,  and  was  almost 
driven  to  declare  that  she  weighed  for  very  lit- 
tle in  the  balance  of  my  plans  and  motives.  The 
old  lady,  however,  rescued  me  from  the  indis- 
cretion by  a fervent  entreaty  that  I would  at 
least  ask  a certain  person  what  ho  thought  of 
my  present  step. 

“Will  you  do  this?”  said  she,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  “ Will  you  do  it,  now  ?”. 

I promised  her  faithfully. 

“Will  you  do  it  here,  Sir,  at  this  table,  and 
let  me  have  the  proudest  memory  in  my  life  to 
recall  the  incident  ?” 

“ I should  like  an  hour  or  two  for  reflection,” 
said  I,  pushed  very  hard  by  this  insistance  of 
hers,  for  I was  sorely  puzzled  whom  I was  to 
write  to. 

“Oh !”  said  she,  still  tearfully,  “is  it  not  the 
habit  of  hesitating,  Sir,  has  cost  your  house  so 
dearly  ?” 

“No,”  said  I,  “we  have  been  always  ac- 
counted prompt  in  action  and  true  to  our  en- 
gagements.” 

Heaven  forgive  me ! but  in  this  vainglorious 
speech  I was  alluding  to  the  motto  of  the  Potts’ 
crest,  “ Vigilantibus  omnia  /arista;”  or,  as  some 
one  rendered  it,  “Potts  answers  to  the  night- 
bell.” 

She  smiled  faintly  at  my  remark.  I wonder 
how  she  would  have  looked  had  she  read  the 
thought  that  suggested  it. 

“But  you  will  write  to  him,  Sir?”  said  she 
once  more. 

I laid  my  hand  over  what  anatomists  call 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  tried  to  look  like 
Charles  Edward  in  the  prints.  Meanwhile  my 
patience  was  beginning  to  fail  me,  and  I felt 
that  if  the  mystification  were  to  last  much  lon- 
ger I should  infallibly  lose  my  presence  of  mind. 
Fortunately,  the  old  lady  was  so  full  of  her  theme 
that  she  only  asked  to  be  let  talk  away  without 
interruption,  with  many  an  allusion  to  the  dear 
Count  and  the  adored  Duchess,  and  a fervent 
hope  that  I might  be  ultimately  reconciled  to 
them  both,  a wish  which  I had  tact  enough  to 
perceive  required  the  most  guarded  reserve  on 
my  part. 

“ I know  I am  indiscreet,  Sir,”  said  she,  at 
last ; “ but  you  must  pardon  one  whose  zeal  out- 
runs her  reason.” 

And  I bowed  grandly,  as  I might  have  done 
in  extending  mercy  to  some  captive  taken  in 
battle. 

“ There  is  but  one  favor  more,  Sir,  I have  to 
beg-” 

“ Speak  it,  Madam.  As  the  courtier  remark- 
ed— if  it  be  possible  it  is  done,  if  impossible  it 
shall  be  done.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  it  is  that  you  will  not  leave  us  till 
you  hear  from — ” She  hesitated,  as  if  afraid 
to  say  the  name,  and  then  added,  “ the  Rue  St. 
Georges.  Will  you  give  me  this  pledge?” 

Now,  though  this  would  have  been,  all  things 
considered,  an  arrangement  very  like,  to  bate 
lasted  my  life,  I could  not  help  hesitating  ere  I 
assented,  not  to  say  that  our  dear  friend  of  the 
Rue  St.  Georges,  whoever  he  was,  might  possi- 
bly not  concur  in  all  the  delusions  indispensable 
to  iny-^aji;pjness^  ^jtlmrefore  demurred— that 
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though  to  say,  “Well  see. 

"At  all  events,  Sir,  you’ll  accompany  us  to 

C°vfou  have  my  pledge  to  that,  Madam.” 

“And,  meanwhile,  Sir,  you  agree  with  me 
that  it  is' better  I should  continue  to  behave  to- 
ward you  with  a cold  and  distant  reserve  ?” 

V‘“  Unquestionably.” 

“Rarely  meeting,  seldom  or  never  convers- 

tij  should  say  never,  Madam;  making,  in 
fact,  any  communication  you  may  desire  to  reach 
me  through  the  intervention  of  that  young  per- 
gon— I forget  her  name.” 

“Miss  Herbert,  Sir.” 

“Exactly;  and  who  appears  gentle  and  un- 
obtrusive.” 

“She  is  a gentlewoman  by  birth,  Sir,”  said 
the  old  lady,  techily. 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  it,  Madam,  or  she  would 
not  be  found  in  association  with  you.” 

She  courtesied  deeply  at  the  compliment, 
and  I bowed  as  low,  and  backing  and  bowing  I 
gained  the  door,  dying  with  eagerness  to  make 
my  escape. 

“Will  you  pardon  me,  Sir,  if,  after  all  the 
agitation  of  this  meeting,  I do  not  feel  equal  to 
appear  at  dinner  to-day  ?” 

“You  will  charge  that  young  person  to  give 
me  news  of  your  health,  however,”  said  I,  in- 
sinuating that  I expected  to  see  Miss  Herbert. 

“Certainly,  Sir;  and  if  it  be  your  pleasure 
that  she  should  dine  with  you,  to  preserve  ap- 
pearances— ” 

“You  are  right,  Madam;  your  remark  is  full 
of  wisdom.  I shall  expect  to  meet  her.”  And 
again  I bowed  low,  and  ere  she  recovered  from 
another  reverential  courtesy  I had  closed  the 
door  behind  me,  and  was  half-way  down  stairs. 


TRAINING  DAY. 

This  is  the  season  ef  the  year  at  which  our  mili- 
tia turn  out  for  training  day ; and  the  scene  which 
we  engrave  on  page  733  will'  be  recognized  as  fa- 
miliar by  all  residents  of  country  villages.  Such 
spectacles  have  been  so  often  described  that  we 
will  not  occupy  any  space  here  with  a repetition 
of  the  old  story,  but  will  simply  refer  to  our  pic- 
ture, as  telling  its  own  tale  in  its  own  way. 


THE  AMERICAN  TURF.— FAVOR- 
ITE HORSES. 

Wb  publish  on  page  728  a group  of  famous 
champions  of  the  American  turf. 

The  poetic  beauty  of  the  head  of  Tom  Wondkk 
warrants  his  position  in  the  centre  of  our  group. 
Though  not  qualified  as  a trotter  for  so  prominent 
a position,  he  is,  nevertheless,  the  fastest  pacer  in 
the  world. 

This  grqup  of  celebrated  entire  horses,  all  so  well 
known  in  the  State  of  New  York,  can  not  fail  to  in- 
terest our  readers. 

The  stanch,  unpresuming  nature  of  Patches  ; 
the  fiery  spirit  of  Etiian  Allen  ; the  kind  and  do- 
cile Plow-Boy,  will  be  readily  recognized  by  those 
familiar  with  the  originals.  Commencing  from  the 
left  of  our  engraving,  we  have  Ethan  Allen  ; aft- 
erward, Patchen,  Tom  Wonder,  Toronto  Chief 
(so  much  in  Bhadow  as  to  be  scarcelj-  discernible), 
Gray  Messenger,  and  Plow-Boy — the  patriarchs 
of  the  present  age,  to  whose  descendants  we  must 
look  for  our  future  trotters. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  design  a picture  embrac- 
ing, in  six  individual  animal  portraits,  so  much  that 
iB  known,  admired,  and  loved  as  the  present  sub- 
ject ; but  our  space  would  forbid  a list  of  their 
performances  and  pedigrees,  even  if  they  were  not 
too  well  known  to  render  such  description  neces- 
sary. 


SUFFOLK  AND  ESSEX  PIGS. 

The  remarkably  line  stock  we  have  chosen  for 
illustration  on  page  729  are  the  property  of  Jacob 
Mott,  and  J.  W.  King,  of  Newtown,  Long  Island. 
They  represent  the  Suffolk  and  Essex  breed,  which 
are  the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer.  To  those 
who  condemn  the  pig  as  an  uncouth  and  uninter- 
esting animal  a glance  at  the  symmetrical  propor- 
tions of  the  Essex  variety  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel the  idea.  The  rotundity  and  beauty  of  form, 
the  smallness  of  bone,  and  abundance  of  pork  which 
they  possess,  have  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the 
list ; for  they  are  decidedly  the  most  desirable  stock 
to  keep,  both  as  a matter  of  ornament  and  profit. 
Their  color  is  a clear  shining  black ; the  ears  very 
fine  and  pointed ; the  snout  tapering  and  delicately 
formed ; and  the  body  round,  strong,  and  symmet- 
rical. 

To  those  who  are  skeptical,  we  would  say — go  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Mott,  of  Newtown,  and  learn  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  pigs.  The  care  and  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  cleanliness  which  pervades  his  es- 
tablishment, prove  that,  in  proper  hands,  even  pig- 
dom  may  be  made  poetical. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 


One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 


Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  . 2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Clubof  Eight  Sub- 

SCBIBEBS. 

IIabpek’s  Magazine  and  IIaiu-ee’s  Weekly,  together, 
one  year,  $4  00. 


JOHNSON'S 
UNION 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

Patented  April  iQth, 
1860.  Washes  every  de- 
scription of  fabric,  from 
a collar  to  a blanket, 
without  soaking,  boiling 
or  hand -rubbing.  A 

child  can  operate  it. 
Price  $9  to  $10. 

I.  JOHNSON  & CO., 
Proprietors,  457  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  312  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


All  who  suffer  from  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and 
incipient  Consumption,  liars  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  a sure  antidote  for  these  complaints  exists  in  Dr.  KVs- 
taPs  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry.  Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowls 
& Co.,  Boston,  and  everywhere  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Agents. 


Ball,  Black  & Co., 

Nos.  565  and  667  Broadway, 

Comer  of  Prince  Street, 

Have  just  opened  an  Assortment  of  superb  CLOCKS  and 
BRONZES,  of  entirely  new  designs,  in  renaissance,  as  well 
as  Louis  XVI.  style*. 


Paper  Hangings. 

A large  and  splendid  stock  of 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  AMERICAN 
PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Selling  off  below  cost,  to  close  the  business. 
CHARLES  HOBBS  & SON, 

NO.  829  BROADWAY. 

N.  B Our  Painting  Business  will  be  continued  at  the 

above  number  as  heretofore. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  ....  40  00 


An  Extra  Copy  t nil  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
Subscribers. 


CATARACT 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 

The  only  Washing 
Machine  that 
stands  the  test  of 
Use. 

Send  for  Circular, 
with  Testimonials. 
Sullivan  & 

IItatt, 

64  Beekman  St.  and 
494  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Finkle  & Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  293  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroo  & Co.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 

Agents  wanted. 


JOHN  T.  BENSON, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
CLOAKS,  MANTLES, 
and  FURS, 

310  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Mercer. 


VW  5000  AGENTS  WANTED— To 

sell  6 new  inventions — one  very  recent,  and  of  great  value 
to  families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents.  Send  four 
stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669}  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


DUNLAP  &,  CO., 

Fashionable  Hatters, 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  557  Broadway,  New  York. 
Robert  Dunlap,  Elmore  M.  Clark. 
nats,  Caps,  Furs,  and  Straw  Goods  in  all  their  forms. 
Ladies'  Riding  Huts,  and  Children’s  Hats  and  Caps. 
Umbrellas,  Canes,  Traveling  Bags,  &c. 

Fall  Styles  Ready. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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M.  Prentice  Whitcomb, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

LADIES’  FANCY  PURS, 

RAW  AND  DRESSED  FURS,  FUR  CAPS,  FUR 
GLOVES,  GAUNTLETS,  BUFFALO  AND 
FANCY  ROBES  OF  ALL  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

Warehouse,  39  Broadway. 

All  Goods  warranted. 


PHOTOCHROMATIO  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  this  beautiful  art. 

Young  men  are  making  over  $50  a month  in  tills 
business.  Terms  and  Specimens  sent  free,  by  addressing, 
L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Playing  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 16,  24,  and  30  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson’s  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,000,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen— a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


Thomas  Sutton, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  AQUARIA.  A Variety  of 
Patterns  always  on  hand.  Also  a good  stock  of  FISH, 
PLANTS,  PEBBLES,  &c. 

For  sale  at  464  Broadway,  New  York. 


An  Offset 
to  L’AMOUR. 

The  Moral  History  of  Women. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Legouv<S  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
Translator  of  “L' Amour”  and  “La  l’emme."  On*  vol. 
l‘2mo,  cloth  hound.  Price  $1  00. 

RUDD  ii  CARLETON,  Publisher*,  New  York. 


Always  “ Get  the  Best !” 

MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  is  the  leading 
and  by  far  the  largest  circulated  Agricultural, 
Literary,  and  Family  Weekly  in  the  World,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  wish  a Practical,  Useful,  and 
Entertaining  HOME  JOURNAL.  It  is  not  only  the  paper 
to  advise  you  in  Rural  affairs,  but  to  instruct  and  entertain 
your  Family,  as  it  combines  a greater  number  of  Subjects 
than  any  other  journal,  including 
AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION,  HISTORY, 
HORTICULTURE,  MBCH.  ARTS,  SCIENCE, 
RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  NEWS,  MARKETS, 
Tales,  Sketches,  Biographies,  Moral  Essays,  Poetry,  de. 

• All  who  wish  the  Best  Farm  and  Fireside  Journal 
in  America,  printed  and  illustrated  in  Superior  Style,  are 
invited  to  examine  The  Rural.  Weekly  — Eight  Double 
Quarto  Pages— $2  a year ; or  this  quarter,  on  trial,  for  25 
cents — half  price.  Great  inducements  to  Club  Agents — 
the  best  yet  offered.  Specimens,  Show  Bills,  Inducements, 
&c.,  sent  free.  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Strong  Testimony. 

A full  column  of  our  advertising  space  is  taken  tip  to-day 
in  the  publication  of  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  “ lfa(- 
smi's  Kcuralgia  King,"  as  a remedy  for  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  and  all  kindred  diseases.  The  certifi- 
cates to  which  we  refer  attention  are  signed  by  citizens  of 
Buffalo,  many  of  whose  names  are  very  generally  known  to 
the  public.  Of  their  genuineness  of  course  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  this  quarter,  and  their  assertions  can  not  be  called 
in  question Buffalo  Eipresx , Feb.  IS,  1860. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist,  Buffalo. 

Price  $1  a bottle. 

D.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  \ . . ,T , 

F.  C.  Wells  & Co.,  / Agents,  New  1 ork. 

J.  D.  Park,  “ Cincinnati. 


CARBO-AIR  LIGHT.  Send  for  Circular. 
COAL  OIL  GAS  LAMP,  without  Chimney. 
COAL  OIL  LAMP,  without  Wick. 

$3  will  buy  a sample. 

CARBO-AIR  LIGHT.  Send  for  Circular. 

CALLENDER  & PERCE,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

$1  00  $1  00  $1  00  $1  00  $1  00. 
ONE  DOLLAR  Fent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308 
roadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail, 
noBr, graphic  Books,  from  the  study  of  which  vou  can,  with- 
1 a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 

Digitized  by 


TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 
XI  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD’S,  No.  20S 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler.— No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  IIAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  tiling  that  may  be  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 


TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

SEXES.  A Retired  Gentleman  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
Nervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(free),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used.  Address,  JOHN  M.  DAG- 
NALL,  186  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  At.,  N.  Y. 

Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c. — All  the  new  style* 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 802  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
Ac.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


The  best  spring  and  fall  med- 
icine.— Delicate  ladies  and  young  children  will 
find  the  cleansing  and  recuperative  properties  of  SANDS' 
SARSAPARILLA  effect  the  most  surprising  results,  puri- 
fying the  blood,  expelling  disease,  and  invigorating  the 
system. 


NEW  TEMPERANCE  MELODIST. 
A Collection  of 


GLEES,  SONGS  AND  PIECES 


For  the  use  of  Temperance  Organizations.  By  Stephen 
Hubbard.  Price  38  cents,  on  receipt  of  which  it  will  be 
post-paid.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1— 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. ' R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


V7Vm  I 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[November  17,  I860. 


THE  NEXT  DANCE. 

Lord  Punch  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  “Now,  my  Boy!  There’s  your  pretty  Cousin  Columbia — you  don’t  get  such  a Partner  as  that  every  Day 

Yes,  dance  with  him,  Lady,  and  bright  as  they  are, 

Believe  us  he's  worthy  those  sunshiny  smiles. 

Wave  Ter  him  the  flag  of  the  Stripe  and  the  Star, 

And  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Queen  of  the  Isles. 


We  thank  you  for  all  that  lias  welcomed  him— most 
For  the  sign  of  true  love  that  you  bear  the  Old  Land: 
Proud  Heiress  of  all  that  his  ancestor  lost. 

You  restore  it,  in  giving  that  warm,  loving  hand. 


And  we’ll  claim,  too,  the  onien.  Fate’s  looking  askance, 
And  Fate,  only,  knows  the  next  tune  she  will  play. 
But  if  John  and  his  Cousin  join  hands  for  the  Dunce — 
Bad  luck  to  the  parties  who  get  in  their  way. 


John  B.  Dunham. 


Overstrung-  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

Established  in  1834. 


Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  75  to  85  East  13th 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Patented  November  1st,  1859. 


ed  directions  for  Self-Measurement  sent  free  every- 


A.  the  distance 


WARD,  FROM  LONDON, 


C.  the  sleeve. 


NEW  BOOKS  for  AGENTS. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

WANTED— An  Agent  in  every  County,  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  Beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS.  Circuits, 
giving  full  information,  with  Terms  to  Agents,  and  a full 
list  of  my  Publications,  sent  on  application.  Address 
DUANE  UULISON,  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 
No.  33  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa- 


around  the  body 
under  the  armpits. 
E.  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt. 


Commencement  of  a New  Volume. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  December,  1860. 

t'HE  present  Number  commences  the  Ticent!' -Second 
Volume  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.  The  ru^ 
lishera  are  resolved  that  in  value  of  matter  and  beauty ^or 
illustration,  the  ensuing  Volume  shall  fully  bubUIb  to® 
reputation  which  the  Magazine  has  acquired  and  main- 
tained  during  more  than  Ten  Years.  - 

In  the  February  Number  will  appear  the  first  Pftrt 
New  Story  by  W.  M.  Tiiackekay,  which,  it  is  expeeteo, 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Pit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  tho  United  States,  at  $12,  $15, 
$18,  $24.  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  timiflialf-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers iu  MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Whols&le  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


FRENCH’S 

CELEBRATED 

CONICAL 

WASHING 

MACHINE. 


rants  Hevcrythiuk 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Press  Shirts  and  Collars, 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  be  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


short  notice. 


UNION  ADAMS, 


Three  or  more  Copies  lor  uni-  i eiu  ' ■ 
d an  Extra  Copy,  gratis , for  every  Club  of  Tes 

SORIBEKS.  

LvitrEE’s  Magazine  and  Habpeb's  Weekly,  oge 

the  Office  where  it  is  received.  The  Postage  is  Thirty 

IIAKPER  <fc  BROTHERS,  Ptm-ibhem, 

Fbahklin  SqDABE,  New  iokk. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stoek  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels,  Three- 
ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced  prices. 
Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


iow  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

’h  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Warernoms, 
82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Ladies’  Ready-Made  Linen  Store, 

987  Broadway,  one  door  above  26th  Street. 

Plain  Muslin  Undp-gamtu-ntfS  of  fuxe  and  durable  make. 


RILAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 
—Agents wanted.  Suaw&  Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


riginal  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATUBDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1860. 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


Entered 


rding  to  Act  of  Congress, 


1860,  by  Harper  & Brotheni,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


SCENES  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

We  give  herewith  an  engraving  of  the  Tomb  of 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina’s  great- 
est statesman.  The  obelisk  in  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a Monument  to  the  memory  of  Robert  J. 
Trumbull,  1 1 the  intrepid  and  successful  asserter 
of  the  Rights  of  the  States,  author  of  the  Address 
of  the  Convention  to  the  People  of  South  Carolina, 
and  other  able  productions  in  support  of  Constitu- 
tional Liberty.”  He  was  born  14th  January,  1774, 
and  died  15th  June,  1853. 

We  give  also  an  engraving  of  the  Old  Powder 
Magazine  in  Cumberland  Street,  Charleston — one 
of  the  relics  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here,  pre- 
vious to  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  British,  in 
1780,  powder  was  stowed  to  the  amount  of  about 


100,000  pounds.  By  order  of  the  American  gen- 
eral in  command  it  was  taken  from  this  place  be- 
fore the  surrender,  and  secretly  walled  up  in  the 
Custom-house  vaults,  where  it  remained  safe  from 
discovery  during  the  time  the  enemy  held  the  city. 

This  relic  of  the  past  is  still  in  good  preservation, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  notable  ancient  buildings 
at  present  remaining  in  the  city. 

The  reader  will  find  also  an  engraving  of  the 
Palmetto  Flag,  which  has  been  recently  hoist- 
ed by  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the  streets  of 
Charleston,  during  the  secession  excitement.  And 
of  the  famous  Cockade  worn  by  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  generally.  The  last  is  of  blue  silk, 
with  a button  in  the  centre,  on  which  is  represent- 
ed a palmetto-tree. 
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THE  RETURN. 

A long  path  of  moonlight  lay  upon  the  sea. 
Its  farther  extremity  touched  the  horizon  under 
the  moon,  and  its  hither  point  swept  along  the 
shore  with  the  stride  of  a stranger  who  was  tread- 
ing the  pebbles,  sliding  its  glistening  arm  over 
acres  upon  acres  of  ocean  surface.  Out  upon  the 
bav,  visible  in  the  bright  light  but  spectral,  floated 
the  ship  whose  boat  had  just  kissed  the  sand  with 
its  keel,  and  was  now  speeding  "back  to  the  merry 
click  of  lithe  oars  in  musical  row-locks. 

As  the  stranger  strode  along  the  beach  there 
canto  familiar  sounds  across  the  water — the  rattle 
of  tackle  and  the  flap  of  sails ; then  spectral  canvas 
swelled  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  the  ship  point- 
ed her  prow  seaward  and  shot  gracefully  into  the 
night. 

Close  by  the  sea-shore,  yet  nearly  a mile  before 
liim,  lay  a bright  New  England  village.  Bright 
because  white  with  paint  and  tidiness.  The  night 
was  so  clear  and  brilliant  that  he  could  even  dis- 
cern the  church-spire  as  he  marched  along.  The 
dwellings  themselves  were  individualized;  stand- 
ing in  families,  in  pairs,  or  singly,  as  though  they 
partook  of  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  race  whom 
they  wrapped  from  the  sea-coast  storms  in  their 
stiff  mantles  of  pine  and  hemlock. 

It  was  nine  o'clock ; for  the  sound  of  the  church- 
bell  came  cheerily  over  the  fields  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  groves.  As  the  stranger  approached 
the  village  his  step  became  more  rapid  but  less 
strong ; his  chest  heaved  and  fell  with  broad  and 
unusual  movement.  Once  he  sat  upon  a bank  of 
earth  for  a moment,  pressing  his  face  in  his  hands, 
smoothing  his  features  with  their  broad  palms; 
but  when  he  resumed  his  walk  there  was  no  less 
nervous  eagerness. 

We  have  called  him  a stranger,  and  yet  he  is 
approaching  his  only  home.  He  has  been  gone 
ten  years,  going  out  as  master  of  a whaleship  to 
the  North  Pacilic.  Four  years  away,  and  nearly 
ready  to  return,  his  ship  was  driven  upon  a little 
island,  where  only  three  of  all  the  crew  escaped  a 
watery  grave. 

It  was  one  of  those  islands  rarely  touched  by 
any  vessel;  and  hence  they  had  been  imprisoned 
during  all  these  long  years,  subjects  of  savages, 
and  oblivious  of  all  the  world  beside. 

When  he  went  out  he  was  betrothed  to  Millie 
Grey — Millie,  who  lived  with  her  mother  in  the 
white  cottage  under  the  hill,  where  a creek  winds 
round  to  moisten  the  meadow  and  make  music 
with  its  little  waterfall.  Millie  was  sweet  and 
trusting,  beautiful  with  health  and  the  glow  of 
rustic  labor. 

It  had  been  all  confessed ; and  when  he  kissed 
the  tears  from  her  eyes  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture he  had  said : 

“Be  true  to  me,  Millie,  and  when  I come  back 
we  will  live  together  in  our  own  house  on  the  knoll 
there  by  the  orchard,  darling !” 

And  Millie  had  looked  into  his  eyes  through  her 
tears  and  said : 

“ Be  true  to  you ! I should  as  soon  think  of 
dying  as  loving  any  other  than  you,  William.” 

And  then  she  had  reached  up  high  with  her  white 
fingers,  and  twined  them  in  his  heavy  locks,  bring- 
ing down  his  forehead  to  the  level  of  her  red  lips, 
and  planting  a kiss  there  which  had  blossomed 
through  the  whole  ten  years. 

But  the  ten  years  had  made  him  dead.  No  del- 
icacy of  devotion  could  require  of  Millie  Grey  so 
long  a waiting.  So  the  strong  man  was  nervous 
in  his  glancing  as  he  passed  familiar  spots  and  en- 
tered the  street. 

“She  may  have  died!”  and  he  turned  a little 
aside  to  search  the  church-yard,  choosing  rather  to 
be  told  by  the  cold  lips  of  marble  than  the  stam- 
mering tongues  of  friends.  There  were  many  new 
stones  and  many  new  families  of  graves;  but  the 
Returned  sought  only  a plat  in  the  centre.  When 
he  went  away  there  were  two  mounds,  a long  and 
a short  one.  Now  there  were  three ; but  the  head- 
stone of  the  new  had  not  been  set. 

William  turns  down  a lane  bordered  by  silver- 
oaks,  under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had  last  walk- 
ed with  Millie  ten  years  ago. 

A light  shines  out  from  the  window  of  the  white 
Cottage.  “It  is  not  deserted  then.”  But  the  fever 
of  fear  and  hope  have  ulinost  unnerved  the  wrestler 
with  winds  and  waters. 

Over  against  her  old  home,  in  the  edge  of  the 
orchard,  is  another  and  unfamiliar  cottage.  It  is 
quite  new,  for  the  slant  moonbeams  glance  from  it 
as  arrows  from  burnished  shields.  11  is  heart  sinks 
within  him.  “Perhaps  it  is  her  cottage."  The 
flash  of  rushing  blood  reaches  and  fevers  every 
part  of  his  frame.  Perspiration  stands  upon  bis 
forehead,  and  his  teeth  close  upon  his  lips. 

Sitting  upon  the  grass  a moment,  he  wipes  the 
cold  dew  from  his  forehead  and  collects  his  strength 
and  his  courage.  Then  approaching  the  windows 
of  her  old  home  he  glances  in.  She  is  not  there. 
Two  children,  a boy'  and  a girl,  are  sitting  cozily 
by  the  fire,  roasting  chestnuts  in  the  ashes  and 
looking  very  happy.  They  were  very  little  when 
he  went  away. 

He  has  left  the  older  cottage,  and  is  creeping  to 
the  window  of  the  new.  Warily,  tremblingly,  he 
rises  from  stooping,  and  looks  cautiously  in.  " The 
room  is  bright  with  the  flashing  firelight  and  the 
presence  by'  the  work-stand.  It  is  Millie.  A cradle, 
tenanted,  stands  in  the  warm  corner.  In  her  arms 
— in  her  arms — lies  a curly  head,  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  dimpled  chin,  fast  asleep.  Millie  is  looking 
steadily,  vacantly,  into  the  fire.  That  face,  so 
beautiful,  so  true  to  his  long  memory,  thrills  his 
whole  being,  and,  in  keenest  distress  at  the  loss  of 
his  most  precious  earthly'  possession,  William  for- 
gets what  lie  is  doing,  and  stands  close  before  the 
window,  gazing  in.  Millie  turns  toward  the  win- 
dow. “Good  God!  she  has  seen  me!”  and  he 
starts  to  escape.  She  h'is  seen  him.  The  face — 
so  haggard,  so  like  the  long  dead  — wrenches  a 
piercing  cr.v  from  her  lips;  and,  man  that  he  is, 
he  can  but  turn  back  to  .her. 

He  enters  the  doorD  jl^ituj^ifigYstjsb'uddering, 
to  a corner  of  the  room. 


“Heavens!  are  you  afraid  of  your  old — your 
old  friend?  I am  William.  I won’t  hurt  you. 
Let  me  go  in  peace.” 

Millie,  trembling,  afraid,  and  yet  battling  the 
inbred  superstition  of  the  times,  meets  him — or, 
rather,  follows  him,  for  lie  is  shrinking  away — and 
touching  his  shoulder,  loses  every  fear,  and  falls 
in  a flood  of  tears  upon  his  breast. 

Gently  placing  her  in  the  chair  by  his  side, 
William  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  says,  gravely, 
“Millie,  I don’t  blame  you;  you  have  done  right; 
but  I must  go.  Good-by.  God  bless  you  !” 

“William,  what  have  I d§ne?  Why'  do  you 
talk  so?  Don’t  you  love  me?  Haven’t  I loved 
you  ulway's,  and  kept  myself  for  you,  though  I 
thought  you  were  dead?  Oh  William  ! what  have 
I done  that  makes  you  seem  so  strange  ?”  And 
Millie,  flitting  from  hope  to  fear,  from  joy  to  utter 
distress,  calls  in  her  pride  and  stands,  very  trem- 
ulous but  very  queenly,  before  him. 

William  glances  at  the  little  creature  whom  all 
this  excitement  has  awakened,  then  at  the  cradle 
with  its  bud.  But  just  then  a matronly  little  wo- 
man coming  in— 

Well,  it  came  out  that  the  new  cottage,  the  lit- 
tle tottler,  and  the  bud  in  the  cradle,  all  belonged 
to  Millie’s  younger  sister. 

A few  years  after  the  “stranger”  crept  stealth- 
ily to  the  window  of  a similar  cottage,  and,  peeping 
in  again,  saw  Millie  with  her  foot  on  the  rocker  of 
a cradle  and  a little  one  in  her  arms.  This  time 
he  was  right  in  thinking  them  her  own. 
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TIIE  COORSE  OF  TRADE. 

THE  best  bankers’  bills  on  London  were  sold 
last  week  in  New  York  at  104,  and  good 
commercial  bills,  attached  to  the  bills  of  lading 
of  the  goods  which  they  represent,  at  09  @ 100. 
In  order  that  our  non-commercial  readers  may 
understand  the  importance  of  this  fact,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  par  of  exchange 
between  New  York  and  London  is  108-| ; that 
is  to  say,  when  bills  on  London  are  sold  here  at 
108£,  exchange  is  at  par,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  neither  country  owes  any  thing  to  the  oth- 
er. As  a general  rule,  the  United  States  al- 
ways owe  something  to  England — our  debt  to 
China,  India,  South  America,  etc.,  being  al- 
ways settled  by  bills  on  London  ; and  in  conse- 
quence, exchange  on  London  generally  sells  at 
109  @ 110  in  this  market — that  is  to  say,  at 
@ 1 per  cent,  premium.  For  a short  period, 
during  the  crisis  of  1857,  bankers’  bills  fell  to 
105  @ 106  ; with  this  exception,  they  have  not 
been  materially  below  par  for  a long  series  of 
years.  Now,  as  we  said,  the  rate  for  the  best 
bankers’  bills  is  nearly  5 per  cent,  discount, 
and  commercial  bills,  secured  by  bills  of  lading, 
have  been  sold  at  over  9 per  cent,  discount. 

The  phenomenon  is  due  to  two  causes.  Our 
imports  of  foreign  goods  have  been  light — 
considerably  below  those  of  last  year  to  the 
same  date ; our  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  this  port  very  heavy — $28,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  reduction  in  our  imports  has  dimin- 
ished the  demand  for,  while  the  increase  in  our 
exports  has  swelled  the  supply  of  exchange. 
This  has  naturally  had  its  effect  upon  the 
market. 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  in  bills 
has  been  the  commercial  panic  which  com- 
menced a few  days  before  the  election,  and 
which  has  been  increased  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  cotton  States  ever  since.  Capitalists 
have  been  and  are  unwillijig  to  part  with  their 
money  pending  the  present  excitement.  At  a 
moment  like  the  present,  with  threats  of  dis- 
union ringing  in  our  ears  on  one  side,  and  men- 
aces of  coercion  whispered  ominously  on  the 
other,  no  man  knows  what  a week  may  bring 
forth,  and  the  wise  men  who  have  money  de- 
cline to  part  with  it.  This  produces  what  is 
called  a panic.  Its  effect  is  of  this  kind.  John 
Smith,  who  owns  a cotton  plantation  in  Georgia, 
has  1000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  $45,000.  It 
will  cost  John  Smith  $2500  to  move  his  cotton 
to  market,  $10,000  to  pay  certain  notes  which 
mature  ns  the  cotton  ripens,  and  $15,000 
more  to  pay  his  factor’s  advances : all  this  the 
factor  at  Savannah  or  Charleston  is  expected 
to  pay  on  receipt  of  the  cotton.  As  ho  lias  not 
so  much  money,  he  raises  it  by  shipping  the 
cotton,  on  receipt,  either  to  his  New  York  bank- 
er, or  to  the  British  agents  of  that  banker,  and 


draws  instantly,  at  sight,  for  nearly  the  whole 
value  of  the  cotton  on  the  New  York  house. 
In  ordinary  times  the  New  York  house  accepts, 
sells  its  own  bills  for  the  amount  drawn  for 
by  the  Southern  factor,  and  makes  a handsome 
profit  on  the  operation.  In  times  of  panic  it 
must  either  dishonor  the  bills  drawn  by  the 
Southern  factor,  or  sell  its  own  at  what  they1 
will  fetch. 

Thus  far,  the  New  York  houses  have  gener- 
ally accepted,  and  made  the  sacrifice  that  ac- 
ceptance involved.  IIow  long  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  remains  to  be  seen.  When  they 
refuse,  shipments  of  cotton  must  cease.  What 
effect  this  contingency — coupled  with  the  de- 
rangement in  the  British  money-market  which 
must  flow  from  the  inevitable  import  of  coin 
from  England  to  New  York — will  have  upon 
the  price  of  our  leading  staples,  the  next  few 
weeks  will  show.  It  is  safe,  at  all  events,  to 
say  that  these  are  times  in  which  no  man 
should  trust  any  thing  to  hazard.  The  country 
never  was  richer,  or  trade  sounder  than  at  pres- 
ent ; but  all  this  will  not  avail  to  prevent  fail- 
ures, if  confidence  be  disturbed. 


GOOD  READING. 

We  had  something  to  say  last  week  about 
the  literary  feast  that  was  in  preparation  for  the 
readers  of  the  Weekly  and  the  Monthly.  The 
topic  will  bear  a few  more  remarks. 

So  far  as  fiction  is  concerned,  we  begin  this 
week  in  the  Weekly  “Great  Expectations,” 
by  Charles  Dickens,  with  McLennn’s  graphic  il- 
lustrations ; the  Monthly  will  contain  Mr.  Thack- 
eray’s new  novel,  and  a new  serial  by  the  Author 
of  “ Adatn  Bede,”  who  stands  at  present  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  British  novelists.  No  one 
can  afford  to  miss  any  one  of  these  three  tales ; 
if,  after  having  read  them,  more  stories  are 
wanted,  they  will  be  found  as  usual,  native  and 
foreign,  Tros  Tyriusve,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Weekly  and  Monthly. 

As  to  history,  the  Harpers  are  publishing  the 
history  of  the  “ United  Netherlands,”  by  J. 
Lothrop  Motley,  who,  now  that  Prescott  is  dead, 
is  undoubtedly  the  first  living  American  histo- 
rian. This  work  forms  a sequel  to  his  history 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  should  be  read  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  great  people 
from  whose  loins  the  Knickerbockers  sprung. 

Then  in  travels,  we  have  just  had  Burton’s 
delightful  book  on  the  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa ; and  we  shall  have  shortly,  as  soon  as 
the  political  smoke  clears  away,  l)u  Chaillu’s 
equally  fascinating  work  on  Western  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  unexplored  home  pf  the  gorilla. 
Simultaneously  with  these  may  be  expected 
Atkinson’s  valuable  work  on  the  Amoor  River, 
a book  to  which  the  war  in  China  will  probably 
impart  peculiar  importance.  And,  apropos  of 
the  negro  question,  Sewell’s  “Ordeal  of  Free 
Labor  in  the  West  Indies”  will  furnish  texts  for 
both  pro  and  anti  slavery  orators. 

Here  is  something  to  make  the  winter  pass 
pleasantly,  and  to  console  us  for  the  bitterness 
of  political  controversies. 


OUR  FRENCH  FRIENDS. 

Ocr  French  friends  of  the  Paris  Illustration 
have  been  publishing  portraits  of  our  Presi- 
dential candidates,  with  biographical  sketches. 
They  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  instructive. 
Thus  we  arc  told  that  Hon.  Abram  Lincoln  was 
born  “at  Haulin,  where  his  family  are  still 
highly  respected;”  that,  “having  directed  his 
attention  toward  industry,  lie  is  consequently 
known  as  the  Jiutboatman that  he  ottered  his 
services  “ during  the  war  of  the  Black-Hawk- 
Mar;”  and  was  subsequently  elected  “to  the 
legislation  of  State.”  Our  friend  the  Hon. 
“Jonh  Bell”  was  born,  we  learn,  “at  Harlw,” 
w’ent  to  a university  at  the  same  inscrutable 
place,  then  to  a college  at  Cumberland ; estab- 
lished himself  as  a lawyer  “ at  Franklin-Will ; ’ 
allowed  himself  to  be  run  for  Congress,  with 
the  support  of  “General  Jakson;”  as  Senator, 
lie  pursued  a commendable  course  in  reference 
to  Pacific  Railroads,  but  opposed  the  “Consti- 
tution Lecomplais:”  lie  now  resides  “at  Hosh- 
iville,”  where  he  has  “many  daughters,  all 
well-educated.”  The  Hon.  Stephen  Douglas 
was  born  “in  Illinois,”  and  is  dismissed  in  a 
paragraph.  Of  the  remaining  candidate,  Mr. 
“John  C.  Brekenridge,”  wo  are  simply  told 
that  his  father  had  occupied  a high  political 
position  (this  will  be  news  to  Dr.  Breckinridge), 
and  that  the  son  entered  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate “when  very  young.” 

It  is  really  delightful  to  see  how  well  they 
understand  us,  and  how  thoroughly  acquainted 
they  are  with  us  and  our  people— over  there  in 
Paris. 


THE  HUT  ON  THE  VACANT  LOT. 

TVe  live  in  a hut  on  a vacant  lot, 

Father,  and  mother,  and  I; 

’Tis  away  up  town,  and  a dreary  spot, 

With  old  stone  quarries  hard  by. 

Father  is  lazy,  and  mother  she  drinks, 

And  I am  ragged  and  thin, 

And  I look  like  a thief,  for  ’tis  hard  to  be  pure 
When  circled  around  with  sin. 
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Tis  a desperate  place,  this  vacant  lot, 

A region  of  famine  and  woe ; 

The  laborers  found  a strangled  child 
In  the  quarries  not  long  ago. 

And  father  is  sometimes  out  all  day, 

And  comes  staggering  home  at  night 

With  money  and  things  that  lie  hides  away, 
For  he  never  came  by  them  right. 

Mother  is  alw'avs  at  me  to  steal, 

And  urges  her  plea  with  a curse ; 

Slie  tells  mo  to  sneak  through  the  city  crowds 
And  pocket  a watch  or  a purse ; 

And  father  beats  me  because  I say 
That  I’d  rather  any  day  die; 

I never  have  robbed,  and  I never  will  rob, 

And  I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why. 

There  came  to  our  hovel  three  years  ago 
A man  with  a sweet  mild  face, 

And  lie  held  a holy  book  in  his  hand, 

That  he  tried  to  read  in  our  place. 

But  mother  she  swore  at  the  mild-faced  man, 
And  drove  him  out  of  our  den, 

And  told  him  never  as  long  as  he  lived 
To  darken  her  door  again. 

But  something  made  me  follow  the  man, 

I think  lie  beckoned  to  me, 

And  be  led  me  down  to  a quarry’s  cleft 
Where  none  of  my  people  could  see; 

And  lie  read  to  me  things  from  the  holy  book 
That  I never  bad  heard  before, 

And  somehow  a peace  came  over  my  heart, 

And  it  didn't  feel  half  so  sore. 

They  in  ay  curse  and  beat  me  as  much  as  they  like, 
I know  what  they  don’t  know; 

I know  that  things  in  the  end  come  right 
For  those  that  suffer  below. 

No  matter  liow  ragged  and  hungry  I am, 

With  no  one  to  like  or  to  love, 

I know  there’s  a vacant  lot  for  me 
In  the  beautiful  land  above. 


ITEM  IL(PJ53®liE.  ' 


OLD  MASTERS. 

Lies  are  perpetually  bringing  the  truth  into  dis- 
credit. How  shall  we  know  him  when  we  see 
him?  We  have  been  invited  so  many  times  into 
Wall  Street  and  Broad  Street  to  great  auction  sales 
of  the  old  masters,  and  the  old  masters  were  in 
such  abundance,  and  tlui  old  masters,  if  these  were 
really  the}’,  were  such  botchers,  find  bunglers,  and 
daubers,  that  we  are  tired  to  death  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  hate  the  old  masters,  and  don’t  believe 
they  are  old  masters  at  all. 

Then  what  a secret  anxiety  every  private  col- 
lector lias  about  these  same  gentry  ! There  is  not 
a Titian,  a Raphael,  a Vandvck  in  the  country  that 
is  not  undoubted.  “Oh,  yes;  documents,  you 
know;  and  all  the  men  who  understand  that  kind 
of  thing,  you  know,  are  entirely  unanimous.  Not 
the  slightest  doubt,  you  know:  oh,  not  the  slight- 
est. What  stunners  those  old  chaps  were,  hey  ?” 

And  you  feel  in  your  inmost  soul  that  the  man 
doesn’t  believe  that  you  believe  in  liis  old  masters, 
and  broods  over  it,  and  broods  until  he  becomes 
savage  and  melancholy,  ancl  finally  carts  them  all 
down  to  Leeds,  who  sells  old  masters  at  ten  dollars 
a square  yard. 

For  all  that,  Sir,  there  are  old  masters.  Giotto 
was  an  old  master;  so  was  Cimabue;  so  were  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,  and  Andrea  Orcagna,  and  the  Gaddis, 
and  Fra  Angelico,  and  Masaccio,  and  Penturiccliio, 
and  Signorelli,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  and  Raphael.  These 
were  all  old  masters.  These  are  the  men  whose 
works  make  half  the  interest  of  Italy,  and  illus- 
trate most  of  the  other  half.  They  have  written 
the  spiritual  history  of  the  country  upon  all  its 
church  and  convent  walls ; in  baptisteries,  and  cu- 
polas, and  cemeteries;  in  galleries,  palaces,  and 
private  houses,  from  the  dawn  of  modern  times 
down  to  two  centuries  ago.  There  have  been  no 
“young”  masters  to  rival  their  fame  or  their  gen- 
ius. They  made  Christian  art,  or  Christian  art 
made  them  ; or,  more  truly,  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity controlling  the  national  mind  inspired  the 
great  historic  epoch  known  as  Italian  Christian  art. 

And  of  all  art  this  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is 
cognate  to  our  sympathies.  We  are  children  of 
the  same  spirit.  Greek  art  survives  to  us  in  sculp- 
ture, Christian  art,  more  humane  and  spiritual,  ex- 
presses itself  in  painting.  Then  it  has,  accident- 
ally, all  the  charm  of  association.  Titian  is  Ven- 
ice : Raphael  is  Florence:  Michel  Angelo  is  Rome. 
Whoever  brings  the  old  masters  to  us,  carries  us 
nearer  to  Italy  and  to  the  early  days  of  Christian 
history,  opening  a gallery  of  such  enjoyment  as 
we  have  not  yet  had. 

Mr.  Jarves  lias  done  this.  He  has  lived  several 
years  in  Italy,  and,  peculiarly  favored,  bus  been 
collecting  pictures  upon  a principle.  The  principle 
is,  historic  sequence.  The  intention  is  to  show  by 
illustration  the  progressive  development  of  the 
greatest,  and,  in  one  sense,  the  only  school  of 
painting  in  the  world.  For  that  purpose,  in  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Italy,  he  has  been  pro* 
curing  specimens  of  all  the  “ old  masters”  already 
named,  and  of  manv  more.  It  is  the  first  effort  to 
found  a historical  gallery  of  art  in  America;  for  it 
begins  with  the  Byzantine  works  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  in  “encaustic”  and  “tempera 
(names  of  methods  taken  from  materials),  and  de- 
scends regularly  to  Domenicliino  and  Guido,  the 
masters  of  the  Bolognese  or  last  illustrious  Italian 
school.  . 

And  the  pictures  are  beyond  question  genuine. 
They  carry  a kind  of  intrinsic  proof  of  themselves, 
and  tliev  are  certified  l>y  circumstances  and  by  the 
most  learned  men  in  pictures.  And  their  >ntcre~ 
is  profound  to  every  body  w ho  cares  about  the  suo- 
iect  at  all.  Mr.  Jarves  does  not  claim  that  tne 
wirkpiarra  Itiia  Ijofsfc -siweimens  of  the  various  mas- 
ters, but  that  they  are  characteristic.  He  has  col- 
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, ted  the  nucleus  of  a complete  gallery.  As  finer 
Ictures  of  any  master  or  period  are  received,  they 
P be  introduced  in  their  places ; but  the  collec- 
tion as  it  is  offers  the  place ; so  that  with  Kugler,  or 
Mr  Jarves’s  own  “Art-Studies,”  now  in  press,  and 
of  especial  reference  to  these  works,  the  st  udent  can 
familiarize  himself  with  the  history  of  Italian  art, 


with  its  proj 


nessive  illustration  of  Christian  storv 


a„il  dogma,  and  with  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
most  famous  old  masters.  Hitherto  this  was  im- 
possible. We  have  had  good  pictures  and  inter- 
esting galleries,  but  they  were  miscellaneous  and 
incoherent.  The  Brvan  Gallery  is  rich  in  old  Ger- 
man works,  as  well  as  others ; but  this  iB  consecu- 
tive and  exclusive  in  its  Italian  character. 

Of  course  for  such  pictures  there  is  always  a 
lond  call  and  a ready  sale  in  Europe.  But  Mr. 
Jarves  hopes  that  the  interest  in  art  in  this  coun- 
trv  lias  sufficiently  grown  to  justify  his  expecta- 
tion that  this  Gallery  will  be  retained  in  New  York. 
If  not,  the  pictures  will  cross  the  sea  again  and  be 
gold.  We  are  all  interested  that  this  should  not 
happen,  but  that  the  collection  should  remain,  and 
become  the  germ  of  a comprehensive  metropolitan 
Gallery.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
ever  have  in  America  the  greatest  pictures  of  the 
greatest  old  masters ; but  certainly  we  may  have 
great  and  representative  specimens  of  every  coun- 
try and  time,  so  that  we  may  see  and  study  all 
that  tho  art  has  achieved.  For  instance,  you  may 
gee  in  Venice  larger  and  more  famous  pictures  of 
Giorgione’s,  but  you  can  nowhere  see  any  work  o£ 
his  more  luminous  and  gorgeous  than  one  which 
Mr.  Jarves  has  obtained. 

This  collection  is  placed  in  two  of  the  new  rooms 
of  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  where  it  may  be  seen 
with  that.  Its  presence  here  is  an  era.  Giotto 
and  Cimabue,  Margaritone  of  Arezzo,  and  Taddeo 
Gaddi  in  New  York  ! Shall  we  be  less  hospitable 
than  Italy  ? Shall  we  entertain  these  illustrious 
guests  unawares  ? 


• TIME’S  CHANGES. 

WnoEVER  remembers  certain  historic  events  at 
Boulogne  and  Strasbourg,  must  smile  to  see  En- 
gland and  Russia  each  trying  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship, and  Austria  hoping  to  avoid  the  enmity  of 
the  hero  of  those  towns.  It  is  the  same  Louis 
Napoleon ; but  he  has  taken  the  tide  at  the  flood 
since  those  days,  and  has  long  since  sailed  into  the 
port  for  which  he  was  then  blindly  feeling.  Every 
man  knows  that  he  is  to-day  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
go  far  as  any  man  can  be.  But  the  movement  is 
one  of  nations  and  sentiments,  and  any  man,  even 
Louis  himself,  if  he  seriously  oppose  it,  will  be 
•wept  away. 

Why,  then,  did  his  Admiral  invite  the  Sardinian 
Admiral  to  cease  firing  at  Gaeta  ? 

Probably  to  prevent  the  capture  or  personal  in- 
jury of  the  foolish  young  Bomba.  The  Italian 
question  should  be  settled  with  as  little  difficult 
complication  as  possible.  But  suppose  Bombalino 
were  taken  prisoner,  inevitably  a kind  of  sympathy 
is  aroused  for  him,  and  his  captors  would  have 
drawn  an  elephant.  What  could  they  do  with 
him  ? If  his  government  is  so  atrocious  that  the 
people  rise  and  destroy  it,  when  they  had  captured 
him  they  could  not  consistently  let  him  go.  What, 
then,  should  they  do?  They  would  not  wish  to 
take  the  extreme  step  of  England  wilh  Charles 
First  and  France  with  Louis  Sixteenth,  even  upon 
no  higher  ground  than  policy.  They  couldn’t  put 
him  in  prison  comfortably  to  themselves,  for  he 
would  be  the  nucleus  of  festering  disturbance  in 
the  State.  If  they  exiled  him,  thej*  give  him  a 
certain  prestige  of  misfortune.  Let  him,  then,  ex- 
ile himself.  Let  him  run  away  like  a thief  in  the 
night.  Let  him  fly  before  the  hatred  of  his  people 
and  the  contempt  of  the  world. 

Win'  may  not  such  considerations  explain  Louis 
Napoleon’s  action?  Of  course  he  wishes  no  un- 
necessary complication.  He  is  reconstructing  the 
monarchical  system  in  Europe.  Elected  by  the 
people,  he  wishes  to  see  other  kings  resting  upon 
the  same  right. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  the  Emperor  of  France  that 
people  can  only  elect  a man  and  not  a dynasty  ? 
We  can  not  vote  for  our  descendants.  If  we  could, 
tho  acceptance  of  the  Bourbons  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  French  of  to-day  would  illegitimate  Louis  Na- 
poleon as  monarch.  Our  agreement  to  have  one 
man  for  our  king  to-day  can  not  bind  our  unborn 
children  to  have  an  unborn  man  for  their  king  when 
we  of  to-day  are  all  gone.  If  L.  N.  reigns  by  the 
Will  of  tlie  people,  his  son  must  have  the  same  title. 

Do  you  suppose  he  thinks  of  these  things  as  he 
plays  horse  in  the  garden  with  the  little  Prince  ? 
Do  you  suppose  any  man  in  Europe  knows  it  more 
fally  than  he  ? 


One 
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A STORY  OF  TWO.  GIANTS. 

Ie  a poor  man  should  put  up  a shanty  in  the 
Park,  because  he  could  not  possibly  pay  any 
ground-rent,  would  he  be  ejected,  do  you  think, 
or  permitted  to  remain  ? Would  he  be  considered 
* miserable  squatter,  a vagabond,  a lawless  sav- 
*ge,  and  sent  about  his  business  with  a kick  and  a 
curse  ? Undoubtedly  he  would ; and  the  newspa- 
pers would  make  as  much  sport  of  him  as  they  did 
of  Branch. 

Well,  now,  suppose  a millionaire  puts  up  a pier 
nPon  the  city  property  along  the  river,  because  he 
chooses  not  to  pay  any  rent,  do  you  see  any  differ- 
ence between  the  performance  of  the  poor  man  in 
he  Park  and  the  rich  man  upon  the  water — except 
hat  one  can  not  pay  and  the  other  can  ? What  do 
yon  call  appropriating  what  doesn’t  belong  to  you, 

®nd  what  you  know  doesn’t  belong  to  you?  Is 
ere  any  moral  difference  between  taking  the 
property  of  several  thousand  people  and  the  prop- 
of  one  man  ? 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  two  great  big  gi- 
nts,  and  (hey  said,  “ Pooh  ! pooh  1”  They  came 
o a great  city,  and  began  to  eat  it  up.  The  peo- 
e *°oked  aghast,  but  the  giants  said,  “Pooh! 

P°oh !”  So  they  ate  the  great  sjteamboat  routes, 

4U(1  backed  their  chaps.  U'ttle 
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steamboat  routes,  and  the  ferry  rights,  far  and 
near,  and  waxed  very  fat,  and  cried,  “Pooli! 
pooh  !”  Then  one  of  the  giants  went  and  ate  up  a 
poor  little  country  in  Central  America,  with  plen- 
ty of  red  gravy  from  men’s  veins ; and  he  smiled 
pleasantly.  Then  the  other  of  the  giants  went 
and  tried  to  eat  up  a whole  government ; but  after 
he  had  swallowed  a great  piece  of  Legislature, 
something  stuck  in  his  throat,  so  that  he  couldn’t 
swallow  any  more ; and  he  coughed  and  coughed, 
and  behold ! a Governor  that  was  too  tough  for  the 
giant.  So  he  grinned  terribly,  and  cried,  “ Pooh! 
pooh !”  Thus  having  made  all  ready,  the  two 
great  big  giants  began  to  consume  the  city.  One 
bit  off  one  end  of  the  Battery,  and  the  other  bit  off 
the  other  end ; and  when  they  had  eaten  that,  they 
were  going  to  eat  up  all  the  streets.  Their  jaws 
clapped  and  crashed  together,  and  the  giants  cried, 
“ Pooh  ! pooh  !”  But  one  day  the  people  suddenly 
answered  their  “ pooh!  pooh !”  and  cried,  “ Ilaw  ! 
Haw !”  or  perhaps  it  was  “ Haws ! Haws !” 
Probably  it  was,  because  there  were  so  many  peo- 
ple who  cried  the  same  thing.  And  then  the  great 
big  giants  looked  at  the  people,  and  said,  defiantly, 
“ Pooh  ! pooh  !”  But  the  people  6aid  to  them, 
“ What  have  you  ever  done  for  us  but  make  mon- 
ey out  of  us  ? What  do  we  owe  to  you,  that  you 
should  take  what  belongs  to  us  without  paying  us 
for  it  ? IIow  have  you  ever  excited  our  gratitude, 
our  admiration,  or  our  love,  that  you  should  pre- 
sume upon  our  consent  to  your  pocketing  our  pre- 
cious possessions?  What,  in  Heaven’s  name,  are 
you  but  two  great,  big,  voracious,  insatiable  gi- 
ants ?” 

Then  the  two  giants  could  only  answer,  “ Pcoh  ! 
pooh!”  But  tho  people  took  it  up,  and  replied, 
“Pooh!  pooh!”  so  terribly,  that  the  two  giants 
shrunk,  and  withered,  and  disappeared.  And  over 
the  grave  of  one  was  written,  “Pooh!"  and  over 
that  of  the  other,  “ Pooh !”  And  all  good,  dear 
little  children  had  better  be  so  poor  that  they 
would  like  to  build  shanties  in  the  Park  to  live  in, 
rather  than  be  nothing  but  great  big  giants  who 
only  eat  up  railroads,  and  ferries,  and  streets,  and 
who,  when  they  are  gone,  have  only  “ Pooli ! 
pooh !”  for  an  epitaph. 


A GIFT. 

The  “ season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness,” 
of  which  Keats  sings,  is  but  the  decorated  ante- 
chamber to  the  most  genial  and  gracious  season  of 
the  year — the  time  of  Thanksgiving,  and  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Year.  And  these  are  all  festivals 
of  the  heart.  They  irre  consecrated  to  sympathy, 
gratitude,  and  affection ; and  therefore  they  are  es- 
pecially the  season  of  gifts.  For  a gift  is  symbolic- 
al^- a piece  of  my  heart  given  to  my  friend.  When 
a lover  adorns  his  mistress  with  diamonds,  it  is  not 
carbon  he  gives  her,  but  affection  in  a costly  and 
splendid  type.  And  thus  we  all  feel  that  it  is  not 
the  thing  given,  but  the  feeling  it  expresses,  which 
is  the  value  of  a gift.  The  cup  of  cold  water  which 
Philip  Sidney  took  from  his  parched  lips  and  hand- 
ed to  the  dying  soldier  is  the  most  precious  gift  in 
history. 

But  it  is  a pleasant  thing  when  both  are  com- 
bined, and  the  beauty  of  tlie  gift  shows  the  feeling 
of  the  giver.  And  for  just  this  purpose  Dr.  Palm- 
er has  made  his  book  of  “ Folk-Songs.”  The  title 
is  translated  from  the  expressive  German  Yolks- 
lied , which  means  literally  a folk-song — a people’s 
song — not  a song  for  tho  dilettanti,  for  any  particu- 
lar class  or  sympathy,  but  a song  of  tlie  universal 
heart — a song  of  passions  and  emotions  which  tlie 
human  heart  every  where  instinctively  compre- 
hends. Hood’s  “Song  of  the  Shirt”  is  of  that 
kind.  Browning’s  “ How  they  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Aix  to  Ghent,”  Leigh  Hunt’s  “Abou 
Ben  Adliem,”  Payne’s  “Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
Kingsley’s  “ Mary,  Go  and  Call  tlie  Cattle  Home,” 
Whittier’s  “ Maud  Muller,”  Halleck’s  “ Marco  Boz- 
zaris,”  are  all  of  that  kind. 

Now  Dr.  Palmer  has  for  several  years  been 
thoughtfully  selecting  and  arranging  more  than 
two  hundred  such  poems,  the  most  exquisite  in 
tlie  language.  lie  lias  consulted  personally  with 
our  own  poets  and  the  friends  of  the  English  poets. 
They  have  helped  him  in  every  way  they  could, 
and  especiallj-  by  contributing  autograph  copies 
of  some  of  their  most  popular  verses.  These  have 
been  carefully  engraved,  and  are  a most  delightful 
and  unique  ornament  of  the  work.  Besides  this, 
our  best  artists,  Kensett,  Eastman  Johnson,  Mcl.en- 
an,  M’Donough,  Church,  Paisous,  Boughton,  Dai- 
ley, Hoppin,  and  others,  have  drawn  sixty  designs, 
and  Houghton’s  Riverside  press,  at  Cambridge,  lias 
done  its  share,  in  printing,  so  that  the  book  is  tlie 
most  unique  and  exquisite  and  valuable  gift-book 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  The  preface  of  the 
compiler  of  the  work — the  least  of  whose  labors  has 
been  the  selection  and  authentication  of  tlie  poems 
— is  expressed  with  a dainty  delicacy  becoming  the 
successful  achievement  of  his  purpose.  He  is  a 
man  of  too  much  taste  not  to  know  and  enjoy  the 
lovely  result  of  his  long  labor ; and  public  opinion 
will  confirm  the  verdict  of  his  honest  and  natural 
pride  in  calling  his  “Folk-Songs”  a perfect  gift- 
book. 

A QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

“ Dear  Mb.  Lounger,  — Was  not  the  mishap  of  the 
Prince’s  Ball  at  the  Academy  of  Mutgc  a providential  hint 
that,  in  this  country  of  freedom  and  of  democracy,  any 
tiling  like  aristocracy  and  privilege  can  only  rest  on  a very 
artificial  stand,  and  that  of  such  slender  nature  as  to  give 
way  under  foot  at  the  slightest  movement? 

“Onb  of  the  People. " 

Yes,  it  seems  really  so.  But  one  of  the  people, 
like  all  tlie  people,  must  not  forget  that  democracy 
is  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  form.  If  the  best  man  in 
tlie  city  could  be  found,  he  would  be  the  best  gov- 
ernor, and,  if  we  were  wise,  we  should  make  him 
perpetual  and  absolute  dictator.  Tlie  democratic 
sys'em  is  merely  an  effort  to  find  that  best  man, 
and  a confession  that,  since  we  can  never  tell  whether 
we  have  found  him  or  not,  we  must  keep  trying. 

“The  good  ’tis  true,  are  Heaven’s  peculiar  care, 

But  who,  but  Heaven,  shall  tell  ua  who  they  are  ?” 


The  final  argument  for  the  democratic  system  is, 
that  permanent  power  is  proved  to  be  too  intoxica- 
ting ; and  that,  in  the  evident  inability  to  find  the 
really  best  man  for  ruler,  all  the  people  must  ask 
themselves  what  man  they  prefer. 

The  despotic  rule  of  ten  men  or  ten  thousand  or 
ten  million  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  despotism  of  one. 
It  is  worse,  as  a giant  with  a hundred  hands  is 
more  formidable  than  the  ordinary  two-fisted  kind. 
There  is  no  safety  in  systems,  but  only  in  people. 
And  therefore  it  is  that,  if  you  can  be  sure  of  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  a mau  or  a people,  it  makes 
little  difference  what  the  form  of  the  government 
may  be.  If  Washington  had  been  king,  lie  would 
doubtless  have  governed  us  as  well  as  he  did  under 
the  name  of  President  But  he  liad  the  wisdom  to 
see  that  the  chances  were  always  against  any  indi- 
vidual arbitrarily  selected,  as  a good  ruler.  Crom- 
well may  be  a natural  king.  But  Richard  Crom- 
well? 

The  superiority  of  the  democratic  system  is 
based  upon  tho  calculation  of  chances.  So  you  see 
the  most  any  government  can  do  is  to  protect  the 
utmost  liberty  of  the  individual  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  equal  liberty  of  any  other.  If 
Louis  Napoleon  does  that,  ho  does  all  that  the 
American  system  can  do.  If  the  American  system 
fails  to  do  that,  it  is  just  so  far  despotic. 

A great  step  is  taken  when  no  rank  is  recognized 
in  society.  Now  we  have  gained  so  mudi  as  this 
that  the  laws  do  not  recognize  rank  as  they  do  in 
other  countries.  But  “ one  of  tlie  people”  can  hard- 
ly walk  through  New  York  with  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  without  discovering  that  th ejecting  of  rank 
prevails.  It  will  never  get  further.  The  world 
may  talk,  but  it  -will  never  turn  round  and  go  back- 
ward. 

The  Frince  and  his  friends,  and  probably  his 
friends  more  than  the  Prince,  saw  that  our  system 
is  reciprocal  in  its  effects ; that  is,  it  constantly 
educates  the  people  so  that  they  are  better  pre- 
pared to  use  it.  It  appeals  less  to  force  than  to  a 
common  sympathy.  So  it  is  throughout.  Mr.  Yan- 
cey was  so  far  right  when  he  said  that  the  Union 
is  dissolved  the  moment  you  try  to  coerce.  It  is 
so ; for  the  Union  coheres,  and  can  cohere,  only  by 
mutual  consent ; ard  that  consent  will  last  so  long 
as  the  general  interest  is  promoted  ; and  the  gen- 
eral interest  will  be  promoted  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple are  more  and  more  just  as  well  as  more  and 
more  intelligent.  If  every  “one  of  the  people” 
will  look  to  himself,  the  system  of  the  government 
will  take  care  of  itself;  and  all  false  aristocracy 
and  all  arbitrary  privilege  will  go  where  last  year’s 
fogs  have  gone. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

TIIE  TRIO  AT  WARSAW. 

When  Victor  first  began  to  reign 
Without  the  Tyrants’  leaves, 

He  much  alarmed  three  mighty  men ; 

And  two  of  them  were  thieves: 

The  first  he  was  a Russian; 

The  next  he  was  a Prussian; 

And  the  third  ho  -was  a little  Kai-ser : 

Three  Despots  altogether. 

The  Russian  chafed  with  scorn; 

The  Prussian  spun  a yarn ; 

And  the  little  Kai-ser  waxed  red  with  wrath, 
And  nil  three  Sovereigns  worm. 

The  Russian  was  choked  with  self-will; 

The  Prussian  made  swallow  his  yam; 

And  the  Rebels  did  away  with  the  little  Kai-ser, 
With  ilia  Charter  under  his  arm. 


THE  DAWN  OF  REPENTANCE. 

Late  nights  have  but  one  end,  and  that  end,  sooner  or 
latrr,  is— mourning: — The  President  of  the  Earbj-Clon- 
ing-your-Eyea  Association. 

The  Tvpe  of  a Citizen Bourgeois. 

Tub  Type  of  a Schoolmaster.— Primer. 

Tub  Type  of  a Baiiy — Small  Caps. 

WANTED.— A Crinoline  Fire  Insurance  Company,  to 
protect  ladies,  who  can  not  stand  fire  without  losing 
their  lives  any  more  than  the  Neapolitan  troops  can. 


ARROGANT  AXIOM.  BY  A RICH  MAN. 
Poverty  has  no  right  to  have  any  pride.  The  man  who 
is  excessively  thin-skinned  should  take  better  care  not  to 
be  oul-at-elbows ! 


It  may  bo  interesting  to  some  of  our  fair  readers  to  learn 
that  exceedingly  short  waists  were  in  fashion  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV. ; and  that  it  was  thought  nic  ■ to  have  th  m 
small  as  wtll  as  short  may  be  inferred  from  an  old  love- 
song  we  have  recently  unearthed,  and  which,  in  the  senti- 
mental language  of  the  time,  commences  thus : 

“ imp  3LoDe  sijceljatt)  a rcD,  cch  nose, 
gtlponne  a tolifte,  toijfte  face  : 

Ye  reason  is,  soe  men  suppose, 

<&ijcc  BotJ)  too  tfQlitlfe  lace.” 

Whoever  undertakes  to  put  a joke  on  the  razor-strop  man 
is  sure  to  get  floored  in  the  long-run.  Re  c.  ntly,  while  Sell- 
ing his  strops  at  Plymouth,  anil  expatiating  the  while  on 
the  evils  of  rum-drinking,  a tipsy  fellow  cried  out,  “If 
drinking  rum  made  me  lie  as  fast  as  you  do  selling  your 
strops,  I’d  quit  it  to-ilay."— “ Very  good,"  replied  the  strop- 
sdLr ; “ the  only  difference  between  your  lying  and  mine 
is  this — my  Btrops  enable  me  to  lie  in  a good  warm  bed, 
while  rum  makes  you  lie  in  tlie  gutter." 


To  Daniel  Purcell,  the  eminent  musical  composer  and 
noto. : 'ns  punster,  the  following  puns  are  attributed  by  the 
high  authority  of  Joe  Miller : “ Dr.  Sewell,  and  two  or  three 
more  gentlemen,  walking  toward  Hampstead  on  a summer’s 
day,  were  met  by  the  famous  Daniel  Purcell,  the  punster, 
who  wag  very  importunate  with  them  to  know  upon  wliat 
account  they  were  going  thither.  The  doctor  merrily  an- 
swered him,  ‘ To  make  lay.' — ‘Very  well,’  replied  the 
other,  ‘you’ll  be  there  at  a v ry  convenient  season,  the 
country  wants  rak  s'  Tlie  same  gi  ntieman  calling  for 
some  pipes  in  a tav  rn,  complained  that  they  were  too  short. 
The  drawer  said  tin  y had  no  other,  and  those  were  I u.’  ju  t 
com’ in.  ‘Ay,’  said  Daniel,  ‘I  see  your  master  has  not 
bought  them  very  long.'  The  same  gentleman,  as  he  had 
the  rharacter  of  a great  punster,  was  desired  one  night  in 
company  to  make  a pun  e xtempore.  ‘ Upon  what  subject  ?’ 
said  Danie  l.-^4  The  A' me/,’  answered  the  other.—4  Oh,  Sir,’ 
said  he,  4 the  King  is  no  subject.'" 

Thousands  who  dread  to  have  the  word  “death"  in  their 
mouths  are  continually  taking  the  means  of  douth  into  those 
thirsty  orifices. 


WHAT  TURNS  THE  HAIR  GRAY. 

A lady  who,  though  in  the  autumn  of  life,  had  lost  all 
dreams  of  its  spring,  said  to  Douglas  Jerrold, 

“ I can  not  imagine  what  makes  my  hair  turn  so  gray ; 
I sometimes  fancy  it  is  the  essence  of  rosemary  with  which 
my  maid  brushes  it.  What  do  you  think  ?” 

“1  should  rather  be  afraid,  Madam,"  replied  the*dis- 
tinguished  dramatist,  dryly,  “that  it  is  the  essence  of 
time !” 

A young  apprentice  to  the  shoe-making  business  asked 
his  master  what  answer  lie  should  give  to  the  often-repeated 
question,  “Does  your  master  warrant  his  shoes?” — “An- 
swer, Thomas,"  said  the  master,  “that  I warrant  them  to 


An  Irishman  tells  us  of  a fight  in  which  there  was  only 
one  whole  nose  left  in  the  crowd,  “and  that  belonged  to  tho 
tay-kettle." 

Women  who  sue  for  breach  of  promise  may  fail  to  get 
money,  but  they  generally  receive  heavy  damages. 

There  was  an  old  farmer  who  kept  a large  poultry-yard, 
and  had  one  hen  who,  not  content  with  her  proper  sphere  of 
action,  was  continually  endeavoring  to  crow.  At  last,  after 
repeated  attempts,  she  succeeded  iu  making  something  like 
a crow. . The  lame  r was  taking  his  breakfast  at  the  time, 
and  hearing  t^e  noise  rose  and  went  out,  an<fdiscovered  the 
author  of  the  curious  attempt.  He  soon  returned,  tearing 
in  his  hand  the  crowing  hen,  minus  her  head.  “ There," 
said  he,  “I’m  willing  hens  should  do  most  anything,  but  I 
ain’t  w illing  they  should  crow.  Cooks  may  crow  as  much 
as  they  please,  but  hens  shall  not ; it’s  setting  a bad  exam- 
ple." 

A man  excuses  himself  for  marrying  by  saying  that  his 
friends  said  he  drank  too  much  for  a single  man. 

Boasting  is  sometimes  out  of  place.  We  were  once  amused 
at  hearing  a gentleman  remark  that  he  was  a bachelor,  as 
was  bis  father  before  him. 


A gentleman,  who  had  been  victimized  by  a notorious 
borrower,  who  always  forgot  to  pay,  called  him  one  of  ths 
most  promising  men  of  his  acquaintance. 

“ Sam,"  said  a late  minister  of  Drumblade  to  his  man-of- 
all-work,  4 4 you  must  bottle  the  cask  of  whisky  this  forenoon ; 
but  as  tlie  vapor  from  the  whisky  may  be  injurious,  take  a 
glass  of  it  before  you  begin,  to  prevent  intoxication."  Now 
Samuel  was  an  old  soldier,  and  never  was  in  better  spirits 
than  when  bottling  whisky  ; and  having  received  from  his 
master  a special  license  to  taste,  went  to  work  most  heart- 
ily. Some  hours  after  tho  minister  visited  the  cellar  to  in- 
spect progress,  and  was  horrified  to  find  Sam  lying  his  full 
length  on  the  floor,  unconscious  of  all  around.  44  Oh,  Sam  1" 
said  the  minister,  “you  have  not  taken  my  advice,  and  you 
see  the  consequence.  Rise,  Sam,  and  take  a glass  yet ; it 
may  restore  you.”  Sam,  nothing  loth,  took  the  glass  from 
the  minister's  hand,  and  having  emptied  it,  said,  “Oh,  Sir, 
this  is  the  thirteenth  glass  I’ve  ta’en,  bit  I'm  nae  better." 


Smith  and  Brown  running  opposite  ways  round  a comer, 
struck  each  other.  “Oh,  dear!”  says  Smith,  “how  you 
made  my  head  ring  I" — “That’s  a sign  it’s  hollow,"  says 
Brown — “Didn’t  yours  ring?”  says  Smith.— “No,"  says 
Brown — “That’s  a sign  it’s  cracked,"  replied  his  friend. 

Tho  following  is  a copy  of  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  a country  paper:  “.Made  their  escape,  a bus 
band's  affections.  They  disappeared  immediately  on  eee< 
ing  his  wife  with  her  hands  and  face  unwashed  at  break, 
fast." 

A farmer  who  occasionally  accommodated  a neighbor 
wilh  a flitch  of  bacon  at  the  killing  season,  being  applied 
to  ns  usual,  replied,  “1  hunna'  yet  made  up  my  mind 
whether  I shall  kill  myself  this  year  or  take  a side  of  my 
father." 

“Could  yon,"  sqid  a young  lady  teacher,  “after  what  I 
have  been  reading  you,  forgive  your  enemy  ? That  is,  could 
you  forgive  another  boy  if  he  struck  you  ?’’ 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  little  rustic,  doubling  his  fists, 
“if  he  was  a good  deal  bigger  than  me." 

INTERESTING  QUERY. 

Intelligent  Juvenile.  44  Ma,  do  we  cut  our  second 
teeth  altogether  or  one  by  one?" 

Ma.  44  One  by  one ; they  come  gradually,  dear.  I like 
you  to  ask  questions  for  information.  But  why  do  you 
ask?” 

Intelligent  Juvenile.  “Because,  on  last  Sunday  you 
had  not  a tooth  in  your  head,  qnd  next  day  you  had  a full 
set  of  fine  teeth ; how  was  that — did  you  cut  ’em  all  at 
once?” 

Ma  does  not  answer,  but  give3  the  inteUigent  child  some 
pence,  and  tells  him  not  to  ask  such  foolish  questions 
again. 

Many  persons  have  a particular  ambition  to  seem  exactly 
what  they  are  not.  We  know  a rich  man  who  bought  a 
splendid  library,  and  signed  the  contract  with  his  mark. 

“Have  you  any  traveling  inkstands?”  asked  a lady  of  a 
young  stationer.  “No,  ma’am;  we  have  them  with  feet 
and  legs,  but  they  are  not  old  enough  to  travel  yet.” 

44  Make  you  a coat.  Sir  ?”  said  a suspicious  tailor  to  a bub- 
peeted  customer.  “Oh,  yes.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure." “There,  just  stand  in  that  position,  please,  and  look 
right  upon  that  board,  while  I take  your  measure."  Cus- 
tomer reads  the  board:  “Terms  cash." 


A school-boy  being  asked  to  define  the  word  44  admission," 
eaid  it  meant  six-pence,  “bfx-p.nce!”  echoed  the  school- 
master; “what  sort  of  a definition  do  you  call  that?"  “I 
don’t  know,”  sulkily  replied  the  boy,  “but  I’m  sure  it  says 
so  on  the  bill  at  the  show  in  the  fair.”  44  Yes,"  said  another 
boy,  “and  children  half  price." 


Ain’t  it  curious,  Squire,  weddin’  is  never  out  of  women’s 
hdhds?  They  never  think  of  nothin’  else.  A young  gal  is 
always  thinkin’  of  her  own.  As  soon  as  she  is  married  she 
ia  mutch-makin’  for  her  companion;  and  when  she  is  a 
grain  older  her  darter’s  weddin’  is  uppermost  ag’in.  Oh, 
it  takes  a great  study  to  know  a woman ! How  cunning 
they  are  1 Ask  a young  gal  the  news,  she’ll  tell  you  of  all 
the  deatlis  in  the  place,  to  make  you  think  she  don’t  trou- 
ble herself  about  marriage.  Ask  an  old  woman,  she  will 
tell  you  of  all  the  marriages,  to  make  you  think  she’s  tnk- 
in’  an  interest  in  the  jvorld  that  she  ain’t.  They  certainly 
do  beat  all,  do  women. 

Curious. — A census-taker  found  a woman  who  gave  her 
own  age  as  twenty-sight  years,  and  that  of  her  oldest  son 
as  twenty-three ! 

Fat  O’Flaherty  said  that  ills  wife  was  very  ungrateful, 
for  44  when  I married  her  she  hadn’t  a rag  to  her  back,  and 
now  she’s  covered  with  ’em." 


Tlie  lady  who  fell  back  on  her  dignity  came  near  break- 
ing it. 

A man  died  of  apoplexy  the  other  day.  Tho  next  day 
the  coroner  held  an  inquest,  when  the  following  verdict 
was  returned:  “Died  from  a visitation  of  one  beef-steak, 
eight  cold  potatoes,  and  fried  sausages." 

The  reason  why  whales  frequent  the  Arctic  Sea  Is,  prob- 
ably, because  they  supply  the  44  Northern  lights”  with  oil. 

A young  gentleman,  who  had  just  married  a little  under- 
sized beauty,  says  she  would  have  been  taller,  hut  she  is 
made  of  such  precious  materials  that  Nature  could  not  of- 
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I give  Pirrip  as  my  father’s  family  name  on 

the  authority  of  his  tombstone  and  my  sister 

Mrs.  Joe  Gargery,  who  married  the  blacksmith. 

my  father  or  my  mother,  and 


fected  to  speak  light- 
ly of  Doctor  Manette. 
It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  people  say 
that  he  has  written 
himself  out.  It  may 
be  remarked,  howev- 
er, that  while  the 
contemporaries  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers  de- 
ny that  he  has  ever 
surpassed  that  work, 
there  are  numerous 
critics  who  consider 
“ Oliver  Twist”  his 
master  - piece,  others 
who  prefer  “ Nickle- 
by,”  some  w'ho  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of 
the  “Old  Curiosity 
Shop,”  and  others  in 
favor  of  “ Dombey  & 
Son while,  judging 
from  the  sales  of  the 
published  volumes, 
“Little  Dorrit”  has 
the  best  claim  to  pre- 
eminence ; and  from 
the  actual  number  of 
readers,  the  “Tale  of 
Two  Cities”  would 
probably  hold  the 
first  rank.  In  a word, 
there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  supposing 
that  in  any  of  the 
qualities  which  have 
raised  Mr.  Dickens 
to  his  present  fame 
— humor,  descriptive 
power,  analytical  per- 
ception of  character, 
charm  of  style,  fancy, 
pathos,  or  dramatic 
ability  — there  has 
been  any  decay  since 
Boz  first  came  before 
the  public.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  “Great 
Expectations”  will 
have  as  many  ad- 
mirers as  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and 
that  a new  generation 
of  readers  will  decide, 
when  it  is  ended, 
that  the  Great  Nov- 
elist lias  at  last  writ- 
ten his  great  work — 
leaving  it  to  their 
children,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  read- 
ing world,  to  discov- 
er that,  after  all,  the 
real  master-piece  was 
yet  to  come,  and  that 
a genius  like  that 
of  Dickens  is  inex- 
haustible. 


As  I never  saw 
never  saw 

their  days  j 

graphs),  my  first  fancies  regarding  what  they 
Were,  like  wore.  itnrpaennnWv  .i.  • 

tombstones.  The  shape  of  the  letters 
father’s  gave  me  an  odd  idea  that  he 
square,  stout,  dark 
From  the  character  and  turn  of  the 
“ also  Georgiana  wife  of  the  above , 
childish  conclusion  that  my  mother  \ 
and  sickly.  To  five  little  stone  loz 
about  a foot  and  a half  long,  whi< 

ranged  in  a neat  row  beside  their  o ; ^ 

were  sacred  to  the  memory  of  five  little  brothers 
of  mine — who  gave  up  trying  to  get  a living 

exceedingly  early  in  that  universal  struggle I 

am  indebted  for  a belief  I religiously  entertained 
that  they  had  all  been  born  on  the  ir  hacks  with 
their  hands  in  their  trowsers-pocle:s,  and  had 
never  taken  them  out  in  this  state  of  existence. 

Ours  was  the  marsh  country,  down  by  the 
river,  within,  as  the  river  wound,  twenty  miles 
of  the  sea.  My  first  distinct  impression  of  the 
identity  of  things  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
gained  on  a memorable  raw,  damp  afternoon 
toward  evening.  At  such  a time  I found  out 
fo£  certain  that  this  bleak  place  ovi  rgrown  with 
nettles  was  the  church-yard;  and  that  Tobias 


any  likeness  of  either  of  them  (for 
were  long  before  the  days  of  photo- 


were  like  were  unreasonably  derived  from  their. 

* _ . _ .....  on  my 

was  a 

man  with  curly  black  hair. 

inscription, 
I drew  a 


wife  of  the  above,  were  dead  and  buried  ; and  that 
Alexander,  Bartholomew,  Abraham,  George, 
and  Robert,  infant  children  of  the  aforesaid, 
were  also  dead  and  buried ; and  that  the  dark, 
flat  wilderness  beyond  the  church-yard,  inter- 
sected with  dikes  and  mounds  and  gates,  with 
scattered  cattle  feeding  on  it,  was  the  marshes ; 
and  that  the  low  leaden  line  beyond  was  the 
river ; and  that  the  distant  savage  lair  from 
which  the  wind  was  rushing,  was  the  sea ; and 
that  the  small  bundle  of  shivers  growing  afraid 
of  it  all  and  beginning  to  cry,  was  Pip. 

“Hold  your  noise!”  cried  a terrible  voice,  as 
a man  started  up  from  among  the  graves  at  the 
side  of  the  church-porch.  “Hold  your  noise, 
you  little  devil,  or  I’ll  cut  your  throat !” 

A fearful  man,  all  in  gray,  with  a great  iron 
on  his  leg.  A man  with  no  hat,  and  broken 
shoes,  and  with  an  old  rag  tied  round  his  head. 
A man  who  had  been  soaked  in  water  and  smoth- 
ered  in  mud,  and  lamed  by  stones,  and  cut  by 
flints,  and  stung  by  nettles,  and  torn  by  briers ; 
who  limped,  and  shivered,  and  glared,  and  growl- 
ed •;  and  whose  teeth  chattered  in  his  head  as  he 
seized  me  by  the  chin. 

“Don’t  cut  my  throat,  Sir !”  I pleaded  in  ter- 
ror. “Pray  don’t  do  it,  Sir  !” 

“Tell  us  your  name!"  said  the  man.  “ Quick !” 

“Pip,  Sir.” 

“Once  more,”  said  the  man.  “Give  it  mouth !” 

“Pip.  Pip,  Sir.” 

“Show  us  where  you  live,”  said  the  man. 
“ Pint  out  the  place !” 

I pointed  to  where  our  village  lay  on  the  flat 
in-shore  among  the  alder-trees  and  pollards,  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  church. 

The  man,  after  looking  at  me  for  a moment, 
turned  me  upside-down,  and  emptied  my  pockets. 
There  was  nothing  in  them  but  a piece  of  bread. 
When  the  church  came  to  itself — for  he  was  so 
sudden  and  strong  that  he  made  it  go  head  over 
heels  before  me,  and  I saw  the  steeple  under  my 
legs — when  the  church  came  to  itself,  I say,  I 
was  seated  on  a high  tombstone  trembling,  while 
he  ate  the  bread  ravenously. 

“You  young  dogl”  said  the  man,  licking  his 
lips  at  me,  “what  fat  cheeks  you  ha’  got !” 

I believe  they  were  fat,  though  I was  at  that 
time  undersized  for  my  years,  and  not  strong. 

“ Damned  if  I couldn’t  eat  ’em,”  said  the  man, 
with  a threatening  shake  of  his  head,  ‘ 1 and  if  I 
han’t  half  a mind  to ’t !” 

I earnestly  expressed  my  hope  that  he  wouldn’t, 
and  held  tighter  to  the  tombstone  on  which  he 
had  put  me ; partly  to  keep  myself  upon  it,  part- 
ly to  keep  myself  from  crying. 

“Now  then,  lookie  here!”  said  the  man. 
“ Where’s  your  mother  ?” 

“There,  Sir !”  said  I. 

He  started,  made  a short  run,  and  stopped  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder. 

“There,  Sir!”  I timidly  explained.  “Also 
Georgiana.  That’s  my  mother.” 

“ Oho  !”  said  he,  coming  back.  “ And  is  that 
your  father  alongcr  your  mother  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  I;  “him  too;  late  of  this 
parish.” 

“ Ha ! ” he  muttered  then,  considering.  ‘ W no 
d’ye  live  with— supposin’  you’re  kindly  let  to  live, 
which  I han’t  made  up  my  mind  about  ?” 

“My  sister,  Sir — Mrs.  Joe  Gargery — wife  ot 
Joe  Gargery,  the  blacksmith,  Sir.” 

“Blacksmith,  eh?”  said  he.  And  looked 
down  at  his  leg. 

After  darkly  looking  at  his  leg  nnd  at  me 
several  times,  he  came  closer  to  my  tombstone, 
took  me  by  both  arms,  and  tilted  me  back  as 
far  as  he  could  hold  me  ; so  that  his  eyes  looked 
most  nowerfullv  down  into  mine,  and  mine  loo  - 
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first  and  sweetest  of  his  Christmas  stories — “A 
Christmas  Carol,”  and  “ Martin  Chuzzlewit”— a 
work  of  infinite  power,  and  full  of  his  peculiar  hu- 
mor, but  marred  by  the  faults  which  were  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  previous  work  on  America. 

In  1846  Mr.  Dickens  appeared  before  the  public 
as  the  editor  of  a daily  newspaper — the  Daily  News 
— which  was  intended  to  inaugurate  a new  era  in 
London  journalism.  He  had  previously  filled,  for 
a few  months,  the  office  of  editor  of  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany; but  this  was  his  first  experiment  in  polit- 
ical journalism.  It  is  no  discredit  to  him  that  it 
was  not  a success.  His  peculiar  powers  are  very 
different  from,  perhaps  superior  to,  those  required 
of  the  editor  of  a daily  paper.  After  a few  months 
of  severe  labor  he  resigned  his  post,  and  reinstated 
himself  in  public  favor  by  the  publication  of  those 
most  charming  of  tales,  “ Dombey  & Son”  and 
“David  Copperfield.” 

In  1850  he  established,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  a new  paper,  under 
the  title  of  Household  Words,  and  published  in  its 
pages,  successively,  his  “Child’s  History  of  En- 
gland” and  “ Hard  Times.”  It  attained  a very 
wide  popularity,  and  became,  as  its  founder  in- 
tended, a household  favorite  throughout  England. 
Mr.  Dickens  did  not  publish  in  its  columns,  how- 
ever, “ Bleak  House”  or  “ Little  Dorrit,”  both  of 
which  appeared  in  monthly  parts. 

In  1859,  owing  to  a difference  between  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  House- 
hold Woi'ds  was  discontinued,  and  Mr.  Dickens  es- 
tablished a new  periodical,  All  the  Year  Round , in 
which  lie  gave  to  the  world  his  last  serial,  “ A Tale 
of  Two  Cities.”  By  a special  arrangement  Avith 
Mr.  Dickens,  the  proof-sheets  of  All  the  Year  • ad 
are  dispatched  to  the  publishers  of  Ifar/  r> Week- 
ly some  time  before  they  are  published  • England, 
and  thus  the  readers  of  this  journal  enjoy  the  ben- 
efit of  every  thing  that  appears  in  Mr.  Dickens’s 
periodical  a fortnight  or  more  before  the  regular 
copies  reach  this  country.  The  new  novel,  “ Great 
Expectations,”  has,  we  are  told,  aroused  great  ex- 
pectation on  the  other  side.  Our  subscribers  will 
have  the  advantage  of  reading  it  by  the  light  of 
Mr.  McLenan’s  admirable  illustrations. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  written  so  much  and  so  well 
that  the  severest  ordeal  any  thing  new  that  he 
writes  has  to  undergo  is  the  comparison  with  what 
he  has  written  before.  His  published  stories  are 
so  popular  that  people  will  hardly  admit  that  they 
can  be  equaled ; the  admirers  of  Dombey  and  Cop- 
i pecjield  were  quite  jealous  of  Little  Dorrit,  and  af- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MY  father’s  family  name  being  Pirrip,  and 
my  Christian  name  Philip,  my  infant  tongue 
could  make  of  both  names  nothing  longer  or 
more  explicit  than  Pip.  So  I called  myself  Pip, 
and  came  to  be  called  Pip. 
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her  as  a connubial  missile  at  Joe,  who,  glad  to 


vou  would  kindly  please  to  let  me  keep  upright, 
gir  perhaps  I shouldn’t  be  sick,  and  perhaps  1 
coidd  attend  more.” 

He  gave  me  a most  tremendous  dip  and  roll, 
so  that  the  church  jumped  over  its  own  weath- 
er-cock. Then  he  held  mo  by  the  arms,  in  an 
upright  position  on  the  top  of  the  stone,  and 
went  on  in  these  fearful  terms : 

“You  bring  me,  to-morrow  morning  early, 
that  file,  and  them  wittles.  You  bring  the  lot 
to  me  at  that  old  Battery  over  yonder.  You  do 
this,  and  you  never  dare  to  say  a word  or  dare 
to  make  a sign  concerning  your  haven’t  seen 
such  a person  as  me,  or  any  person,  and  you 
shall  be  let  to  live.  You  fail,  or  you  go  from 
mv  words  in  any  partickler,  no  matter  how  small 
the  partickler,  and  your  heart  and  your  liver 
shall  be  tore  out,  roasted, .and  ate.  Now  I ain’t 
alone,  as  you  may  think  I am.  There’s  a young 
man  hid  with  me,  in  comparison  with  which 
young  man  I am  a Angel  o’  light.  That  young 
man  hears  the  words  I speak.  That  young  man 
has  a secret  way  pecooliar  to  himself,  of  getting 
at  a boy,  and  at  his  heart,  and  at  his  liver.  It 
is  in  wain  for  a boy  to  attempt  to  hide  himself 
from  that  young  man. 
door,  may  be 


get  hold  of  me  on  any  terms,  passed  me  on  into 
the  chimney  and  quietly  fenced  me  there  with 
his  great  legs. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  you  young  monkey  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Joe,  stamping  her  foot.  “Tell  me 
directly  what  you’ve  been  doing  to  wear  me 
away  with  fret  and  fright  and  worrit,  or  I’d 
have  you  out  of  that  corner  if  you  was  fifty  Pips 
and  he  was  five  hundred  Gargerys.” 

“I  have  only  been  to  the  church-yard,”  said  I, 
from  my  stool,  crying  and  rubbing  myself. 

“Church-yard!”  repeated  my  sister.  “If  it 
warn’t  for  me  you’d  have  been  to  the  church- 
yard long  ago,  and  staid  there.  Who  brought 
you  up  by  hand  ?” 

“You  did,”  said  I. 

“ And  why  did  I do  it,  I should  like  to  know !” 
exclaimed  my  sister. 

I whimpered,  “ I don’t  know.” 

“ I don’t ! ” said  my  sister.  ‘ ‘ I’d  never  do  it 
again  J 1 know  that.  I may  truly  say  I’ve  never 
had  this  apron  of  mine  oft'  since  born  you  were. 
It’s  bad  enough  to  be  a blacksmith’s  wife  (and 
him  a Gargery),  without  being  your  mother.” 

My  thoughts  strayed  from  that  question  as  I 
looked  disconsolately  at  the  fire.  For  the  fugi- 
tive out  on  the  marshes  with  the  ironed  leg,  the 
mysterious  young  man,  the  file,  the  victuals,  and 
the  dreadful  pledge  I was  under  to  commit  a 
larceny  on  those  sheltering  premises,  rose  before 
me  in  the  avenging  coals. 

“Hah!”  said  Mrs.  Joe,  restoring  Tickler  to 
his  station.  “ Church-yard,  indeed ! You  may 
well  say  church-vard,  you  two.”  One  of  us,  bv- 
the-by,  had  not  said  it  at  all.  “You’ll  drive  me 
to  the  church-yard  betwixt  you  one  of  these 
days,  and  oh,  a pr-r-recious  pair  you’d  be  with- 
out me !” 

As  she  applied  herself  to  set  tho  tea-things, 
Joe  peeped  down  at  me  over  his  leg,  as  if  he 
were  mentally  casting  me  and  himself  up,  and 
calculating  what  kind  of  pair  we  practically 
should  make,  under  the  grievous  circumstances 
foreshadowed.  After  that,  he  sat  feeling  his 
right-side  flaxen  curls  and  whisker,  and  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Joe  about  with  his  blue  eyes,  as  his 
manner  always  was  at  squally  times. 

My  sister  had  a trenchant  way  of  cutting  our 
bread-and-butter  for  us,  that  never  varied.  First, 
with  her  left  hand  she  held  the  loaf,  hard  and 
fast,  against  her  bib — where  it  sometimes  got  a 
pin  into  it,  and  sometimes  a needle,  which  we 
afterward  got  into  our  mouths.  Then  she  took 
some  butter  (not  too  much)  on  a knife  and  spread 
it  on  the  loaf  in  an  apothecary  kind  of  way,  ns 
if  she  were  making  a plaster — using  both  sides 
of  the  knife  with  a slapping  dexterity,  and  trim- 
ming and  moulding  the  butter  off  round  the 
crust.  Then  she  gave  the  knife  a final  smart 
wipe  on  the  edge  of  the  plaster,  and  then  sawed 
a very;  thick  round  off  the  loaf,  which  she  final- 
ly, before  separating  from  the  loaf,  hewed  into 
two  halves:  of  which  Joe  got  one,  and  I the 
other. 

On  the  present  occasion,  though  I was  hungry, 
I dared  not  eat  my  slice.  I felt  that  I must  have 
something  in  reserve  for  my  dreadful  acquaint- 
ance and  his  ally,  the  still  more  dreadful  young 
man.  I knew  Mrs.  Joe’s  housekeeping  to  be 
of  the  strictest  kind,  and  that  my  larcenous  re- 
searches in  the  dead  of  night  might  find  nothing 
available  in  the  safe,  therefore  I resolved  to  put 
my  hunk  of  bread-and-butter  down  the  leg  of 
my  trowsers. 

The  effort  of  resolution  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  this  purpose  I found  to  be  quite 
awful.  It  was  as- if  I had  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  leap  from  the  top  of  a high  house,  or  plunge 
into  a great  depth  of  water.  And  it  was  made 
the  more  difficult  by  the  unconscious  Joe.  In 
our  above-mentioned  freemasonry  as  fellow-suf- 
ferers, and  in  his  good-natured  companionship 


A boy  may  lock  his 
door  may  be  warm  in  bed,  may  tuck  himself  up, 
mav  clraw  the  clothes  over  his  head,  may  think 
himself  comfortable  and  safe ; but  that  young 
man  will  softly  creep  and  creep  his  way  to  him 
and  tear  him  open.  I am  a keepin’  that  young 
man  from  harmin’  of  you  at  the  present  moment, 
with  great  difficulty.  I find  it  wery  hard  to  hold 
that  young  man  off  of  your  inside.  Now,  what 
do  you  say  ?” 

I said  that  I would  get  him  the  file,  and  I 
would  get  him  what  broken  bits  of  food  I could, 
and  I would  come  to  him  at  the  Battery,  early 
in  the  morning. 

“Say  Lord  strike  you  dead  if  you  don’t!” 
said  the  man. 

I said  so,  and  he  took  me  down. 

“Now,”  he  pursued,  “you  remember  what 
you’ve  undertook,  and  you  remember  that  young 
man,  and  you  get  home!” 

“Goo-good-night,  Sir,”  I faltered. 

“ Much  of  that !”  said  he,  glancing  about  him 
over  the  cold  wet  flat.  “I  wish  I was  a frog. 
Or  a cel !” 

At  the  same  time  he  hugged  his  shuddering 
body  in  both  his  arms — clasping  himself,  as  if  to 
hold  himself  together — and  limped  toward  the 
low  church  wall.  As  I saw  him  go,  picking  his 
way  among  the  nettles,  and  among  the  brambles 
that  bound  the  evergreen  mounds,  he  looked  in 
my  young  eyes,  as  if  he  were  eluding  the  hands 
of  the  dead  people,  stretching  up  cautiously  out 
of  their  graves,  to  get  a twist  upon  his  ankle 
and  pull  him  in. 

When  he  came  to  the  low  church  wall,  he  got 
over  it,  like  a man  whose  legs  were  numbed  and 
stiff,  and  then  turned  round  to  look  for  me. 
When  I saw  him  turning,  I set  my  face  toward 
home,  and  made  the  best  use  of  my  legs.  But 
presently  I looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  saw 
him  going  on  again  toward  the  river,  still  hug- 
ging himself  in  both  arms,  and  picking  his 
way  with  his  sore  feet  among  the  great  stones 
dropped  into  the  marshes  here  and  there,  for 
stepping-places  when  the  rains  were  heavy,  or 
the  tide  was  in. 

The  marshes  were  just  a long  black  horizon- 
tal line  then,  as  I stopped  to  look  after  him ; 
and  the  river  was  just  another  horizontal  line 
not  nearly  so  broad  nor  yet  so  black ; and  the 
sky  was  just  a row  of  long  angry  red  lines,  and 
dense  black  lines  intermixed.  On  the  edge  of 
the  river  I could  faintly  make  out  the  only  two 
black  things  in  all  the  prospect  that  seemed  to  be 
standing  upright ; one  of  these  was  the  beacon 
by  which  the  sailors  steered — like  an  unhooped 
cask  upon  a pole — an  ugly  slimy  thing  when 
you  were  near  it ; the  other,  a gibbet  with  some 


•YOU  YOUNG  DOG!’’  SAID  THE  MAN,  LICKING  HIS  LIES  AT  ME,  “WHAT  FAT  CHEEKS  YOU  HA’ 
GOT!” 


ful  merit  in  herself,  and  a strong  reproach 
against  Joe,  that  she  wore  this  apron  so  much. 
Though  I really  see  no  reason  now  why  she 
should  have  worn  it  at  all ; or  why,  if  she  did 
wear  it  at  all,  she  should  not  have  taken  it  off 
every  day  of  her  life. 

Joe’s  forge  adjoined  our  house,  which  was  a 
wooden  house,  as  many  of  the  dwellings  in  our 
country  were  — most  of  them,  at  that  time. 
When  I ran  home  from  the  church-yard,  the 
forge  was  shut  up,  and  Joe  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  kitchen.  Joe  and  I being  fellow-sufferers, 
and  having  confidences  as  such,  Joe  imparted  a 
confidence  to  me  the  moment  I raised  the  latch 
of  the  door  and  peeped  in  at  him  opposite  to  it, 
sitting  in  the  chimney-corner. 

“Mrs.  Joe  has  been  out  a dozen  times,  looking 
for  you,  Pip ; and  she’s  out  now,  making  it  a 
baker’s  dozen.” 

“ Is  she?” 

“Yes,  Pip,”  said  Joe;  “and  what’s  worse, 
she’s  got  Tickler  with  her.” 

At  this  dismal  intelligence  I twisted  the  only 
button  on  my  waistcoat  round  and  round,  and 
looked  in  great  depression  at  the  fire.  Tickler 
was  a wax-ended  piece  of  cane,  worn  smooth  by 
collision  with  my  tickled  frame. 

“She  sot  down,"  said  Joe,  “and  she  got  up, 
and  she  made  a grab  at  Tickler,  and  she  ram- 
paged out.  That’s  what  she  did,”  said  Joe, 
slowly  clearing  the  fire  between  the  bars  with 
the  poker  : “ she  ram-paged  out,  Pip.” 

“Has  she  been  gone  Jong,  Joe?”  I always 
treated  him  as  a larger  species  of  child,  and  as 
no  more  than  my  equal. 

“Well,”  said  Joe,  looking  up  at  the  Dutch 
clock,  “she’s  been  on  the  Ram-page,  this  last 
spell,  about  five  minutes,  Pip.  She’s  a coming  ! 
Get  behind  the  door,  old  chap,  and  have  the 
jack-towel  betwixt  you.” 

I took  the  advice.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Joe,  throw- 
ing the  door  wide  open,  and  finding  an  obstruc- 
tion behind  it,  immediately  divined  the  cause, 
and  applied  Tickler  to  further  investigation. 
She  concluded  by  showing  me.  I often  served 


chains  hanging  to  it  which  had  once  held  a pi- 
rate. The  man  was  limping  on  toward  this  lat- 
ter, as  if  he  were  the  pirate  coming  to  life  and 
come  down,  and  going  back  to  hook  himself  up 
again.  It  gave  me  a terrible  turn  when  I thought 
so ; and  as  I saw  the  black  cattle  lifting  their 
heads  to  gaze  after  him,  I wondered  whether 
they  thought  so  too.  I looked  all  round  for  the 
horrible  young  man,  and  could  see  no  signs  of 
him.  But  now  I was  frightened  again,  and  ran 
home  without  stopping. 


CHAPTER  II. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Joe  Gargery,  was  more  than 
twenty  years  older  than  I,  and  had  established 
a great  reputation  with  herself  and  the  neigh- 
bor's because  she  had  brought  me  up  “ by  hand.” 
Having  at  that  time  to  find  out  for  myself  what 
the  expression  meant,  and  knowing  her  to  have 
a hard  and  heavy  hand,  and  to  be  much  in  the 
habit  of  laying  it  upon  her  husband,  as  well  as 
upon  me,  I supposed  that  Joe  Gargery  and  I 
were  both  brought  up  by  hand. 

She  was  not  a good-looking  Wbman,  my  sis- 
ter; and  I had  a general  impression  that  she 
must  have  made  Joe  Gargery  marry  her  by 
hand.  Joe  was  a fair  man,  with  curls  of  flax- 
en hair  on  each  side  of  his  smooth  face,  and 
eyes  of  such  a very  undecided  blue  that  they 
seemed  to  have  somehow  got  mixed  with  their 
own  whites.  He  was  a mild,  good-natured, 
sweet-tempered,  easy-going,  foolish,  dear  fellow 
— a sort  of  Hercules  in  strength,  and  also  in 
weakness. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Joe,  with  black  hair  and  eyes, 
had  such  a prevailing  redness  of  skin  that  I 
sometimes  used  to  wonder  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble she  washed  herself  with  a nutmeg-grater  in- 
stead of  soap.  She  was  tall  and  bony,  and  al- 
most always  wore  a coarse  apron,  fastened  over 
her  figure  behind  with  two  loops,  and  having  a 
square,  impregnable  bit  in  front  that  was  stuck 
full  of  pins  and  needles.  She  made  it  a ijower- 
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with  me,  it  was  our  evening  habit  to  compare 
the  way  we  bit  through  our  slices  by  silently 
holding  them  up  to  each  other’s  admiration  now 
and  then — which  in  general  led  us  to  new  ex- 
ertions. To-night  Joe  several  times  invited  me, 
by  the  display  of  his  fast-diminishing  slice,  to 
enter  upon  our  usual  friendly  competition ; but 
he  found  me  each  time  with  my  yellow  mug  of 
tea  on  one  knee,  and  my  untouched  bread-and- 
butter  on  the  other.  At  last,  I desperately  con- 
sidered that  the  thing  I contemplated  must  be 
done,  and  that  it  had  best  be  done  in  the  least 
improbable  manner  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances. I took  advantage  of  a moment  when 
Joe  had  just  looked  aside,  and  got  my  bread- 
and-butter  down  my  leg. 

Joe  was  evidently  made  uncomfortable  by  what 
he  supposed  to  be  my  loss  of  appetite,  and  took 
a thoughtful  semicircular  bite  out  of  his  slice, 
which  he  didn’t  seem  to  enjoy.  He  rolled  it 
about  in  his  mouth  much  longer  than  usual, 
pondering  over  it  a good  deal,  and  after  all 
gulped  it  down  like  a pill.  He  was  about  to 
take  another  bite,  and  had  just  got  his  head  on 
one  side  for  a good  purchase  on  it,  when  his  eye 
fell  on  me,  and  he  saw  that  my  bread-and-butter 
was  gone. 

The  wonder  and  consternation  with  which  Joe 
stopped  on  the  threshold  of  his  bite  and  stared 
at  me  were  too  evident  to  escape  my  sister’s  ob- 
servation. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  said  she,  smartly, 
as  she  put  down  her  cup. 

“I  say,  you  know!”  muttered  Joe,  shaking 
his  head  at  me  in  very  serious  remonstrances, 
“ Pip,  old  chap ! You’ll  do  yourself  a mischief. 
It’ll  stick  somewhere.  You  can’t  have  chawed 
it,  Pip.” 

“What’s  the  matter  now ?”  repeated  my  sis- 
ter, more  sharply  than  before. 

“If  you  can  cough  any  trifle  on  it  up,  Pip, 
I’d  recommend  you  to  do  it,”  said  Joe,  all 
aghast.  “Manners  is  manners,  but  still  your 
elth’s  your  elth.” 

By  this  time  my  sister  was  quite  desperate,  so 
she  pouneed  on  Joe,  and,  taking  him  by  the  two 
whiskers,  knocked  his  head  for  a little  while 
against  the  wall  behind  him : while  I sat  in  the 
corner,  looking  guiltily  on. 

“Now,  perhaps,  you’ll  mention  what’s  the 
matter,”  said  my  sister,  out  of  breath,  “you 
staring  great  stuck  pig.” 

Joe  looked  at  her  in  a helpless  way;  then 
took  a helpless  bite  and  looked  at  me  again. 

“You  know,  Pip,”  said  Joe,  solemnly,  with 
his  last  bite  in  his  check,  and  speaking  in  a con- 
fidential tone,  as  if  we  were  quite  alone,  “you 
and  me  is  always  friends,  and  I’d  be  the  last 
to  tell  upon  you  any  time.  But  such  a” — lie 
moved  his  chair  and  looked  about  the  floor  be- 
tween us,  and  then  again  at  me — “such  a hon- 
common  Bolt  as  that !” 

“Been  bolting  his  food,  has  he?”  cried  my 
sister. 

“You  know,  old  chap,”  said  Joe,  looking  at 
me,  and  not  Mrs.  Joe,  with  his  bite  still  in  his 
cheek.  I Bolted,  myself,  when  I was  your  age 
— frequent — and  as  a boy  I’ve  been  among  a 
many  Bolters;  but  I never  see  your  equal  yet, 
Pip,  and  it’s  a mercy  you  ain’t  choked  dead.” 

My  sister  made  a dive  at  me,  and  fished  me 
up  by  the  hair : saying  nothing  more  than  the 
awful  words,  “Yon  come  along  and  be  dosed.” 

Some  medical  beast  had  revived  Tar-water  in 
those  days  as  a fine  medicine,  and  Mrs.  Joe 
always  kept  a supply  of  it  in  the  cupboard  ; hav- 
ing a belief  in  its  virtues  correspondent  to  its 
horrible  nastiness.  At  the  best  of  times  so  much 
of  this  elixir  was  administered  to  me  as  a choice 
restorative,  that  I was  conscious  of  going  about, 
smelling  like  a new  fence.  On  this  particular 
evening  the  urgency  of  my  case  demanded  a 
pint  of  this  mixture,  which  was  poured  down 
my  throat,  for  my  greater  comfort,  while  Mrs. 
Joe  held  my  head  under  her  arm  as  a boot  would 
be  held  in  a boot-jack.  Joe  got  of!'  with  half  a 
pint ; but  was  made  to  take  that  (much  to  his 
disturbance,  as  he  sat  slowly  biting  and  medi- 
tating before  the  fire),  “because  he  had  had  a 
turn."  Judging  from  myself,  I should  say  he 
certainly  had  one  afterward,  if  he  had  had  none 
before. 

Conscience  is  a dreadful  thing  when  it  accuses 
man  or  boy ; but  when,  in  the  case  of  a boy, 
that  secret  burden  co-operates  with  another  se- 
cret burden  down  the  leg  of  his  trowsers,  it  is 
(as  I can  testify)  a great  punishment.  The  guilty 
knowledge  that  I was  going  to  rob  Mrs.  Joe — I 
never  thought  I was  going  to  rob  Joe,  for  I never 
thought  of  any  of  the  housekeeping  property  as 
his — united  to  the  necessity  of  always  keeping 
one  hand  on  the  bread-and-butter  as  I sat,  or 
when  I was  ordered  about  the  kitchen  on  any 
small  errand,  almost  drove  me  out  of  my  mind. 
Then,  as  the  March  winds  made  the  fire  glow 
and  flare,  I thought  I heard  the  fierce  voice  out- 
side of  the  man  with  the  iron  on  his  leg  who  had 
sworn  me  to  secrecy,  declaring  that  he  couldn’t 
and  wouldn’t  starve  until  to-morrow,  but  must 
be  fed  now.  At  other  times,  I thought,  What 
if  the  young  man  who  was  with  so  much  difficulty 
restrained  from  imbruing  his  hands  in  me,  should 
either  yield  to  his  constitutional  impatience,  or 
should  mistake  the  time,  and  should  think  him- 
self accredited  to  my  heart  and  liver  to-night, 
instead  of  to-morrow  ! If  ever  any  body’s  hair 
stood  on  end  with  terror,  mine  must  have  done 
so  then.  But,  perhaps,  nobody’s  ever  did  ? 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  I had  to  stir  the 
pudding  for  next  day,  with  the  copper-stick,  from 
seven  to  eight  by  the  Dutch  clock.  I tried  it 
with  the  load  upon  my  leg  (and  that  made  me 
think  afresh  of  the  man  with  the  iron  on  his  leg), 
and  found  the  tendency  of  exercise  to  bring  the 
bread-and-butter  out  at  my  ankle,  quite  unman- 
ageable and  unconquerable.^  Haunily  I slipped 
away,  and  deposited  lfisW]Urt~bf  Hj  conscience 
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and  was  taking  a final  warm  in  the  chimney- 
corner  before  being  sent  up  to  bed ; “ was  that 
guns,  Joe?” 

“ Ah !”  said  Joe.  “ There’s  another  conwict 
off.” 

“ What  does  that  mean,  Joe?”  said  I. 

Mrs.  Joe,  who  always  took  explanations  upon 
herself,  said,  snappishly,  “ Escaped.  Escaped." 
Administering  the  definition  like  Tar-water. 

While  Mrs.  Joe  sat  with  her  head  bending 
over  her  needle-work,  I put  my  mouth  into  the 
forms  of  saying  to  Joe,  “What’s  a convict?” 
Joe  put  his  mouth  into  the  forms  of  returning 
such  a highly  elaborate  answer,  that  I could 
make  out  nothing  of  it  but  the  single  word 
“Tip.” 

“There  was  one  off  last  night,”  said  Joe, 
aloud,  ‘ ‘ after  sunset-gun.  And  they  fired  warn- 
ing of  him.  And  now,  it  appears,  they’re  firing 
warning  of  another.” 

“ Who's  firing  ?”  said  I. 

“Drat  that  child,”  interposed  my  sister,  frown- 
ing at  me  over  her  work,  * ‘ what  a questioner 
he  is.  Ask  no  questions,  and  you'll  be  told  no 
lies.” 

It  was  not  very  polite  to  herself,  I thought,  to 
imply  that  I should  be  told  lies  by  her,  even  if  I 
did  ask  questions.  But  she  never  was  polite, 
unless  there  was  company. 

At  this  point  Joe  greatly  augmented  my  curi- 
osity by  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  open  his 
mouth  very  wide,  and  put  it  into  the  form  of  a 
word  that  looked  to  me  like  “sulks.”  There- 
fore I naturally  pointed  to  Mrs.  Joe,  and  put 
my  mouth  into  the  form  of  saying  “ her  ?”  But 
Joe  wouldn’t  hear  of  that  at  all,  nnd  again  open- 
ed his  mouth  very  wide,’  and  shook  the  form  of 
a most  emphatic  word  out  of  it.  But  I could 
make  nothing  of  the  word. 

“ Mrs.  Joe,”  said  I,  as  a last  resource,  “ I 
should  like  to  know  — if  you  wouldn’t  much 
mind — where  the  firing  comes  from  ?” 

“Lord  bless  the  boy!”  exclaimed  my  sister, 
as  if  she  didn’t  quite  mean  that,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  “ From  the  Hulks.” 

“ Oh-oh !”  said  I,  looking  at  Joe.  “ Hulks !” 

Joe  gave  a reproachful  cough,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “ Well,  I told  you  so.” 

“And  please  what's  Hulks?”  said  I. 

“That’s  the  way  with  this  boy!”  exclaimed 
my  sister,  pointing  me  out  with  her  needle  nnd 
thread,  and  shaking  her  head.  “Answer  him 
one  question,  and  he'll  ask  you  a dozen  directly. 
Hulks  are  prison-ships,  right  ’cross  th’  meshes. 
We  always  used  that  name  for  marshes,  in  our 
country.” 

“I  wonder  who’s  put  into  prison-ships,  and 
why  they’re  put  there  ?’’  said  I,  in  a general 
way,  and  with  desperation. 

It  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Joe,  who  immediate- 
ly rose.  “I  tell  you  what,  young  man,”  said 
she,  “ I didn’t  bring  you  up  by  hand  to  badger 
people's  lives  out.  It  would  be  blame  to  me, 
and  not  praise,  if  I had.  People  are  put  in  the 
Hulks  because  they  murder,  and  because  they 
rob,  and  do  all  sorts  of  bad ; and  they  a’most 
always  begin  by  asking  questions.  Now  you 
get  along  to  bed !” 

I was  never  allowed  a candle  to  light  me  to 
bed,  and,  as  I went  up  stairs  in  the  dark,  with 
my  head  tingling  from  Mrs.  Joe’s  thimble,  hav- 
ing played  the  tambourine  upon  it  to  accompa- 
ny her  last  words,  I felt  fearfully  sensible  of  the 
great  convenience  that  the  Hulks  were  handy 
for  me.  I was  clearly  on  my  way  there.  I had 
begun  by  asking  questions,  and  I was  going  to 
rob  Mrs.  Joe. 

Since  that  time,  which  is  far  enough  away 
now,  I have  often  thought  that  few  people  know 
what  secrecy  there  is  in  the  young,  under  terror. 
No  matter  how  unreasonable  the  terror,  so  that 
it  be  terror.  I was  in  mortal  terror  of  the  young 
man  who  wanted  my  heart  and  liver ; I was  in 
mortal  terror  of  my  interlocutor  with  the  ironed 
leg ; I was  in  mortal  terror  of  myself,  from  whom 
an  awful  promise  had  been  extracted  ; I had  no 
hope  of  deliverance  through  my  all-powerful  sis- 
ter, who  repulsed  me  at  every  turn  ; I am  afraid 
to  think,  even  now,  of  what  I might  have  done, 
upon  requirement,  in  the  secrecy  of  my  terror. 

If  I slept  at  all  that  night,  it  was  only  to  im- 
agine myself  drifting  down  the  river  on  a strong 
spring  tide  to  the  Hulks;  a ghostly  pirate  call- 
ing out  to  me  through  a speaking  trumpet,  as  I 
passed  the  gibbet-station,  that  I had  better  come 
ashore,  and  be  hanged  there  at  once,  and  not 
put  it  off.  I was  afraid  to  sleep,  even  if  I had 
been  inclined,  for  I knew  that  at  the  first  faint 
dawn  of  morning  I must  rob  the  pantry.  There 
was  no  getting  a light  by  easy  friction  then  ; to 
have  got  one  I must  have  struck  it  out  of  flint 
and  steel,  and  have  made  a noise  like  the  very 
pirate  himself  rattling  his  chains. 

As  soon  as  the  great  black  velvet  pall  outside 
my  little  window  was  shot  with  gray,  I got  up 
and  went  down  stairs : every  board  upon  the 
way,  and  every  crack  in  every  board,  calling 
after  me  “Stop  thief!”  and  “Get  up,  Mrs. 
Joe!”  In  the  pantry,  which  was  far  more 
abundantly  supplied  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
season,  I was  very  much  alarmed  by  a hare 
hanging  up  by  the  heels,  whom  1 rather  thought 
I caught,  when  my  back  was  half  turned,  wak- 
ing. I had  no  time  for  verification,  no  time  for 
selection,  no  time  for  any  thing,  for  I had  no 
time  to  spare.  I stole  some  bread,  some  rind  of 
cheese,  about  half  a jar  of  mince-meat  (which  I 
tied  up  in  my  pocket-handkerchief  with  my  last 
night’s  slice),  some  brandy  from  a stone  bottle 
(which  I decanted  into  a glass  bottle  I had  se- 
cretly used  for  making  that  intoxicating  fluid, 
Spanish-liquorice-water,  up  in  my  room  : dilut- 
ing the  stone  bottle  from  a jug  in  the  kitchen 
cupboard),  a meat  bone  with  very  little  on  it, 
and  a beautiful  round,  compact  pork-pie.  I was 
nearly  going  away  without  the  pie,  but  I was 
tempted  to  mount  upon  a shelf  to  look  what  it 
I was  that  was  put  away  so  carefully  in  a covered 
^iPi|hcnware  dish  in  a copper,  and  I found  it  waa 


the  pie,  nnd  I took  it  in  the  hope  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  early  use,  and  would  not  be  missed 
for  some  time. 

There  was  a door  in  the  kitchen  communicat- 
ing with  the  forge;  I unlocked  and  unbolted 
that  door,  ar.d  got  a file  from  among  Joe’s 
tools.  Then  I put  the  fastenings  as  I had 
found  them,  opened  the  door  at  which  I had 
entered  when  I ran  home  last  night,  shut  it, 
aud  ran  for  the  misty  marshes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  a rimy  morning,  and  very  damp.  I 
had  seen  the  damp  lying  on  the  outside  of  my 
little  window,  as  if  some  goblin  had  been  cry- 
ing there  all  night,  and  using  the  window  for 
a pocket-handkerchief.  Now  I saw  the  damp 
lying  on  the  bare  hedges  and  spare  grass,  like  a 
coarser  sort  of  spiders’  webs;  hanging  itself 
from  twig  to  twig  and  blade  to  blade.  On 
every  rail  and  gate  wet  lay  clammy ; and  the 
marsh  mist  was  so  thick  that  the  wooden  finger 
on  the  post,  directing  people  to  our  village — a 
direction  which  they  never  accepted,  for  they 
never  came  there — was  invisible  to  me  until  I 
was  quite  close  under  it.  Then,  as  I looked  up 
at  it,  while  it  dripped,  it  seemed  to  my  oppressed 
conscience  like  a phantom  devoting  me  to  the 
Hulks. 

The  mist  was  heavier  yet  when  I got  out  upon 
the  marshes,  so  that,  instead  of  my  running  at 
every  thing,  every  thing  seemed  to  run  at  me. 
This  was  very  disagreeable  to  a quiet  mind. 
The  gates  and  dikes  and  banks  came  bursting 
at  me  through  the  mist,  as  if  they  cried  as  plainly 
as  could  be,  ‘ ‘ A boy  with  a pork-pie ! Stop 
him!”  The  black  cattle  came  upon  me  with 
like  suddenness,  staring  out  of  their  eyes,  and 
smoking  out  of  their  nostrils,  “Halloa,  young 
thief!”  One  black  ox,  with  a white  cravat  on 
— who  had  to  my  awakened  conscience  some- 
thing of  a clerical  air — fixed  me  so  steadily  with 
his  eyes,  and  moved  his  blunt  head  round  in 
such  an  accusatory  manner  as  I moved  round, 
that  I called  out  to  him,  “I  coiddn’t  help  it! 
It  wasn’t  for  myself  I took  it !”  Upon  which  he 
put  down  his  head,  blew  a cloud  of  smoke  out 
of  his  nose,  and  vanished  with  a kick-up  of  liis 
hind  leg  and  a flourish  of  his  tail. 

All  this  time  I was  getting  on  toward  the 
river ; but  however  fast  I went,  I couldn’t  warm 
my  feet,  to  w'hich  the  damp  cold  seemed  riveted, 
as  the  iron  was  riveted  to  the  leg  of  the  man 
I was  running  to  meet.  I knew  my  way  to  the 
Battery  pretty  straight,  for  I had  been  down 
there  on  a Sunday  with  Joe,  and  Joe  had,  sitting 
on  an  old  gun,  told  me  that  when  I was  ’pren- 
tice to  him  regularly  bound,  we  would  have 
such  Larks  there  as  should  recompense  us  for 
our  constraint  at  home.  However,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  mist,  I found  myself  at  last  too  far 
to  the  right,  and  consequently  had  to  try  back 
along  the  liver-side,  on  the  bank  of  loose  stones 
above  the  mud  and  the  stakes  that  staked  the 
tide  out,  to  come  at  the  Battery.  Making  my 
way  along  here  with  all  dispatch,  I had  just 
crossed  a ditch  which  I knew  to  be  very  near 
the  Battery,  and  had  just  scrambled  up  the 
mound  beyond  the  ditch;  when  I saw  the  man 
sitting  before  me.  His  back  was  toward  me, 
and  he  had  got  his  arms  folded,  and  was  nodding 
forward,  heavy  with  sleep. 

I thought  he  would  be  more  glad  if  I came 
upon  him  with  his  breakfast  in  that  unexpected 
manner,  so  I went  forward  softly  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  He  instantly  jumped  up, 
and  it  was  not  the  man,  but  another  man ! 

And  yet  lie  was  dressed  in  coarse  gray,  too, 
and  had  a great  iron  on  his  leg,  and  was  lame, 
and  hoarse,  and  cold,  and  was  every  thing  that 
the  other  man  was ; except  that  he  had  not  the 
same  face,  and  had  a flat,  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  felt  hat  on.  All  this  I saw  in  a mo- 
ment, for  I had  only  a moment  to  see  it  in  ; he 
swore  an  oath  at  me,  made  a hit  at  me — it  was 
a round  weak  blow  that  missed  me  and  almost 
knocked  himself  down,  for  it  made  him  stumble 
— and  then  he  ran  into  the  mist,  tumbling  twice 
as  he  went,  and  I lost  him. 

“It’s  the  young  man !”  I thought.  I felt  my 
heart  shoot  as  I identified  him ; and  I dare  say 
I should  have  felt  a pain  in  my  liver,  too,  if  I 
had  known  where  it  was. 

I was  soon  at  the  Battery  after  that,  and  there 
was  the  man — hugging  himself  and  limping  to 
and  fro,  as  if  he  had  never  all  night  left  off 
hugging  and  limping — waiting  for  me.  He  was 
aw  fully  cold,  to  be  sure.  I half  expected  to  see 
him  drop  down  before  my  face  and  die  of  cold. 
His  eyes  looked  so  awfully  hungry,  too,  that 
when  I handed  him  the  file  it  occurred  to  me  he 
would  have  tried  to  eat  it,  if  he  had  not  seen  my 
bundle.  He  did  not  turn  mo  upside  down,  this 
time,  to  get  at  what  I had,  but  left  me  right  side 
upward  while  I opened  the  bundle  and  emptied 
my  pockets. 

“What’s  in  the  bottle,  boy?”  said  he. 

‘ ‘ Brandy,  ” said  I. 

He  was  already  handing  mince-meat  down  his 
throat  in  the  most  curious  manner,  more  like  a 
man  who  was  putting  it  away  somewhere  in  a 
violent  hurry  than  a man  who  was  eating  it — 
but  he  left  off  to  take  some  of  the  liquor,  shiver- 
ing all  the  while  so  violently  that  it  was  quite  ns 
much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  between  his  teeth. 

“I  think  you  have  got  the  ague,” said  I. 

“I’m  much  of  your  opinion,  boy,”  said  ho. 

“It’s  bad  about  here.  You’ve  been  lying 
out  on  the  meshes,  and  they’re  dreadful  aguish. 
Rheumatic,  too.” 

“I'll  cat  my  breakfast  afore  they’re  the  death 
of  me,”  said  lie.  “I’d  do  that,  if  I was  going 
to  be  strung  up  to  that  there  gallows  as  there  is 
over  there  directly  arterward.  I’ll  beat  the  shiv- 
ers so  far,  /’ll  bet  you  a guinea.” 

He  was  gobbling  mince-meat, 
bread,  cheese,  and  pork-pie  all  atj 


ing  distrustfully  while  he  did  so  at  the  mist  all 
round  us,  and  often  stopping — even  stopping  his 
jaws — to  listen.  Some  real  or  fancied  sound 
some  clink  upon  the  river  or  breathing  of  beast 
upon  the  marsh,  now  gave  him  a start,  and  he 
said,  suddenly: 

“You’re  not  a false  imp?  You  brought  no 
one  with  you?” 

“No,  Sir!  No!” 

“Nor  giv’  no  one  the  office  to  follow  you?  ’ 

“No !” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  believe  you.  You’d  bti 
but  a fierce  young  hound  indeed,  if  at  your  time 
of  life  you  could  help  to  hunt  a wretched  war- 
mint,  hunted  ns  near  death  and  dunghill  as  this 
poor  wretched  warmint  is!” 


THE  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  PRO- 
PELLER “GLOBE.” 

W e publish  on  page  749,  from  a photograph  taken 
by  Mr.  Alschuler,  of  Chicago,  a picture  of  the  pro- 
peller Globe,  whose  boiler  exploded  at  Chicago  on 
8th  inst.  It  seems  that  she  was  lying  at  the 
wharf,  about  to  discharge  a cargo  of  npples  which 
she  bad  brought  from  Buffalo,  when  the  accident 
occurred.  The  engineer  had  received  orders  to  get 
up  steam  on  the  donkey  engine,  to  hoist  out  freight. 
The  boiler  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  but  a trifling 
amount  of  steam  on.  The  pumps  were  set  at  work 
and  the  cold  water  pumped  in  at  once  caused  the 
explosion.  About  fifteen  people  are  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  explosion  ; among  others, 
a gentleman  named  Ilobhie,  w ho  had  gone  on  hoard 
to  look  after  some  apples  consigned  to  him,  a little 
girl  who  was  walking  on  the  wharf  picking  up  ap- 
ples, and  others. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  BOARDER. 

My  aunt’s  boarders  consisted,  first,  ef  myself— 
an  apprentice  then  witli  a certain  city*  optician; 
secondly,  there  were  the  Misses  Singleton;  third- 
ly, the  widow  of  a coast-guard  lieutenant,  who 
called  herself  Mrs.  Captain  Browne ; and  fourthly, 
Mr.  Simington,  an  East  India  merchant,  who  w as 
believed  to  have  made  his  fortune  long  ago,  and  to 
keep  a business  in  Leadenhall  Street  by  way  of  oc- 
cupying bis  spare  time.  The  archbishop,  the  car- 
dinal, the  pope  of  our  establishment— in  short,  the 
principal  boarder,  was  Mr.  Simington,  the  East  In- 
dia merchant. 

lie  was  a stout,  rosy  man,  about  forty-five,  good- 
humored,  and  well  disposed  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable and  keep  friends  with  every  body.  Mr. 
Simington  was  a bachelor  too;  bis  two  married 
sisters  in  Pimlico,  bis  three  brothers  in  the  city, 
his  nieces  in  Worcestershire,  and  his  nephews  in 
Kent  all  agreed — it  was  said  to  he  the  only  point 
of  agreement  among  them — that  Mr.  Simington 
never  would  marry.  Mrs.  Somers  and  her  maiden 
sisters  declared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion, 
whenever  occasion  served.  He  was  too  fond  of 
his  comforts,  too  confirmed  in  liis  bachelor  ways, 
ever  to  change  them.  And  why  should  Mr.  Sim- 
ington think  of  marrying  at  all?  It  was  not  a 
pretty  luce  that  would  beguile  him — lie  was  a great 
deal  too  sensible  for  that;  it  was  not  fortune  nor 
family — he  had  money  enough,  and  did  not  care  for 
high  connections ; it  was  not  to  have  a comfortable 
home — where  could  he  be  better  cared  for,  and  more 
studied,  than  in  Mountford  Place?  Such  was  the 
published  confession  of  the  fair  trio.  To  it  Mrs. 
Captain  Browne  gave  her  adhesion  now  and  then; 
but,  like  many  manifestoes,  its  true  reading  was 
to  be  made  out  by  contraries ; for,  to  my  certain  f 
knowledge,  the  four  ladies  had,  every  one,  private  t 
and  deeply  laid  designs  on  Mr.  Simington.  He 
was  one  of  those  gentlemen  given  to  pay  attentions 
—I  think  most  men  between  forty  and  fifty  get 
into  that  line.  As  a principal  boarder,  with  four 
ladies  studying  him,  the  East  India  merchant  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise ; so  he  paid  attentions  to  each 
of  the  four  according  to  her  standing  in  the  house, 
giving  the  largest  share  to  my  respected  aunt,  the 
#iext  to  Mrs.  Captain  Browne,  and  the  third  to  the 
maiden  sisters,  whose  claims  he  balanced  with 
such  .even-handed  justice  that  both  were  equally 
sure  of  liis  heart.  It  is  candor  and  not  spite  which 
compels  me  to  declare  there  waa  not  a pretty  face 
in  the  quartette. 

I had  an  inferior  in  the  shape  of  Bessy,  the  or- 
phan niece.  Bessy  was  sixteen ; but  it  would 
have  been  high  treason  against  my  aunt’s  crown 
and  dignity,  and  brought  down  lightnings  and 
thunders  from  the  three  next  in  command,  to  have 
called  Bessy  any  thing  but  a child.  In  fact,  she 
did  double  duty  in  our  establishment,  filling 
once  the  offices  of  drudge  and  little  girl.  Beps.r 
had  to  help  in  all  her  domestic  difficulties  our  one 
female  servant,  Sally  Stubbs,  whom  my  mint  called 
her  cook  or  her  housemaid  ns  exigencies  required. 
She  had  also  to  w’ear  short  frocks,  take  bread  an 
milk  for  breakfast,  and  go  to  bed  punctually  « 
eight.  A small,  slender  figure,  a face  that  miga 
have  served  as  a model  tr  the  workers  in  wax,  uu 
for  the  light  of  its  la’  ghing  blue  eyes,  which  no 
doll  could  borrow,  c,.d  the  soft  fair  hair  that  wou 
go  into  wavy  ringlets  however  clipped  and  C0'T', ie. 
—all  helped'the  illusion,  which  her  seniors  did  their 
best  to  promulgate  by  always  speaking  of  Bes*T 
as  that  poor  child.  Mv  aunt  was  accustome 
lament  over  the  rears  which  must  pass  Lefore  sue 
would  grow  up,  and  the  expense  her  education 
would  be  when  Bessy  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to 
a finishing-school.  The  good  lady  was  to  do  won- 
ders for  her  prot6g6e,  when  the  proper  perio 
womanhood  arrived;  but  she  considered  it  dec  * 
edlv  sinful  to  put  notions  of  dress  and  vanity 
children’s  heads.  Bessy  was  never  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  drawing-room  except  in  the  capm 
of  duster;  and  ns  she  got  nothing  but  old  * 
shortened,  the  orphan  niece  went  out  only 
messages  to  the  green-grocer  on  week-days,  an 
flqndays  with  the  maul 
Mv  Aunt  Somers  always  allowed  that  1 ' was 
|nd  she  ff** 
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richt.  Oil  that  prudent  principle  I did  my  best  to 
think  Bessy  a child,  though  it  sometimes  «t«’noi, 
me  that  going  to  bed  in  broad  daylight  on 


i struck 
i a sum- 
mer evening, when  there  was  a little  dancing-party 
in  the  drawing-room,  could  not  be  to  her  taste ; 
*nd  I could  not  help  fancying  how  well  she  would 
Jook  in  a long  muslin  frock  and  ringlets  among 
the  young  ladies.  The  same  judicious  inclination 
jo  what  was  ordered  and  expected  made  me  bow 
flown  before  Mr.  Simington.  Oh,  the  warming  of 
dippers,  the  peeling  of  walnuts,  the  mulling  of  wine 
that  went  on  for  that  old  gentleman  in  cold  winter 
evenings!  Oh,  the  falling  on  his  neck  when  he 
came  home  from  his  Bummer  rambles,  as  though 
the  East  India  merchant  had  been  three  prodigals 
rolled  into  one ! What  w'ell-governed  youth  would 
not  have  prostrated  himself  in  spirit  before  such 
manifest  superiority  ? so  I bowed  down  to  Mr. 
Simington,  and  served  him.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing my  awe  and  worship,  it  sometimes  occurred  to 
me  that  he  went  out  very  regularly  on  Sunday 
evenings,  just  after  Bessy  and  the  maid  set  forth 
to  church ; that  he  must  have  taken  a particular 
fancy  to  the  green-grocer  my  aunt  patronized,  as 
I often  noticed  him  lingering  near  the  shop  ; and 
probably  sent  intimations  of  his  good-will  by  Bessy, 
for  more  than  once  I espied  him  speaking  to  the 
child  on  the  stairs,  and  evidently  intending  not  to 
he  seen. 

I had  heard  that  great  men  were  often  eccentric, 
and  doubtless  these  w ere  the  eccentricities  of  Mr. 
Simington ; but  as  his  peculiarities  were  too  sacred 
to  be  observed  by  an  optician’s  apprentice,  I made 
no  report  on  the  subject,  and  nobody  else  appeared 
to  have  taken  notes.  Thus  things  went  on,  I can 
not  precisely  say  how  long.  The  ladies  wrere  ev- 
ery day  getting  stronger  in  their  public  convic- 
tions of  Mr.  Simington’s  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
more  resolute  in  carrying  on  their  private  sieges. 
I could  have  taken  ten  to  one  on  my  aunt’s,  chance ; 
it  was  the  best  in  every  body’s  eyes  but  those  of 
the  other  three.  The  summer  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Mr.  Simington  preparing  for  a tour  in 
Scotland,  which  he  had  talked  about  since  the 
season  began.  The  day  of  his  departure  on  that 
journey  was  one  of  extraordinary  bustle  in  our  es- 
tablishment. The  four  had  been  up  most  of  the 
preceding  night  packing  his  carpet-bag,  preparing 
delicacies  for  his  refection  in  steamer  and  train, 
and  giving  him  good  advige  against  catching  cold 
and  rheumatism.  No  wonder  he  looked  jovial 
over  the  abundant  breakfast  devoted  to  his  service 
— so  should  any  man  if  half  so  well  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  Simfngton  was  mighty  in  jokes  and  great  in 
compliments  that  morning ; the  ladies,  one  and  all, 
declared  they  must  go  somewhere, the  house  would 
be  so  dull  till  he  came  back;  and  I saw  Bessy  in 
the  decentest  frock  she  had — bv-the-by,  it  was  also 
the  shortest — steal  past  the  window  with  her  bask- 
et ; she  was  doubtless  bound  for  the  green-grocer’s. 
Nobody  thought  of  her  at  the  leave-taking,  which 
Was  extra-impressive.  Mr.  Simington’s  squeezes 
of  eight  fair  hands  were  matters  to  be  remembered ; 
the  adieus  and  good-wishes  he  got  might  have 
served  all  the  travelers  that  ever  crossed  the 
;Tweed;  but  at  length  the  ceremony  came  to  a 
close,  and  the  cab  drove  away  with  him  and  his 
; carpet-bag. 

An  hour  or  so  afterward  a ring  at  the  door-bell, 
loud  enough  to  reach  my  back  attic,  made  me  pause 
and  listen.  That  was  Mr.  Simington’s  name  I 
heard  my  aunt  utter  in  a kind  of  a shriek.  I had 
left  the  ladies  talking  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  and 
there  I found  them  on  my  rapid  descent,  gathered 
round  Mrs.  Somers,  who  clutched  convulsively  a 
pair  of  wedding-cards,  while  she  questioned  the 
•waiter  of  the  Barnsbury  Hotel. 

“It  took  place,  Ma’am,  about  one  hour  ago,” 
said  that  messenger  of  fate,  making  great  eflorts  to 
preserve  his  gravity.  “Hiss  Somers  dressed  at 
our  house,  and  J must  say  looked  uncommon  w ell 
in  her  white  silks  and  tine  bonnet.  My  missus 
went  to  church  with  them.  It  was  done  by  spe- 
cial license,  you  see.  Mr.  Ross,  the  gentleman  us 
always  stops  with  us,  and  knowed  Mr.  Simington 
from  a boy,  gave  the  bride  away;  and,  indeed, 
Ma’am,  6he  got  through  it  wonderfully.  I went 
to  see  it  myself,  havin’  a great  likin’  for  marriages. 
The  ’appy  pair,  as  I may  say,  waited  no  time  aft- 
er; they’re  oil'  to  Scotland,  Ma’am,  by  the  Great 
Northern.  But  Mr.  Ross  is  to  do  the  sendin’  out 
of  the  cards ; and  says  he,  tippin’  me  half  a crown, 
like  a gentleman,  as  he  is : * Waiter,’  says  he,  ‘ run 
with  tiiese  to  Mrs.  Somers ; she  has  the  best  right 
to  the  earliest  intelligence,  for  Mr.  Simington  was 
her  principal  boarder.’  ” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THU  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Tire  full  returns  of  the  election  have  not  yet  come  in. 
It  seems  likely  that  Bell  has  carried  Missouri  nnd  Ken- 
tucky ; that  Breckinridge  lias  carried  Virginia ; and  that 
Bell  has  a majority  in  Georgia,  in  which  State,  however, 
the  appointment  of  electors  is  made  by  the  Legislature, 
where  no  candidate  has  a majority  of  the  popular  vote. 
Four  out  of  the  seven  New  Jersey  Electors  are  for  Lincoln ; 
bo  that  he  carries  every  Northern  State  on  the  Atlantic 
Bide.  The  majority  for  Lincoln  in  Pennsylvania  will 
be  over  (iO,OOU;  in  this  State,  about  52,000;  in  Indiana, 
22,500. 

MR.  LINCOLN  ON  THE  TROUBLES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Dispatches  from  Chicago  and  Springfield  refer  to  the 
policy  of  the  President-elect  with  regard  to  the  existing 
troubles  in  the  South.  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  appears,  does  not 
design  to  give  to  the  country  any  fresh  exposition  of  his 
Views  and  opinions  upon  the  important  questions  which 
now  convulse  the  country.  His  sentiments,  ns  declared 
in  his  speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  his  debates  with 
Judge  Douglas,  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  nomination 
for  President  on  the  Chicago  platform,  are  referred  to  as 
embracing  the  principles  and  policy  of  liis  administration. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  adjourned  on  12th, 
having  passed  an  act  Killing  a Convention  to  take  counsel 
respecting  the  duties  of  the  State  in  this  crisis ; the  Con- 
vention to  meet  on  17th  December,  the  election  to  be  held 
on  6th.  An  act  was  also  passed  repealing  the  act  of  1S57 
obliging  the  hanks  to  hold  a certain  proportion  of  specie  to 
their  liabilities.  The  greatest  excitement  prevails  at  Char- 
iton, Columbia,  and  in  theother  toiyna  of  the  State ; and 
the  disunion  sentiment  is  i..tupwiL|  £ [jy 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  Legislature  in  this  State  is  in  session.  A bill  ap- 
propriating $1,000,000  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  for  putting  Georgia  into  a . tale  of  defense,  passed 
the  House  on  13th,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  on 
15th.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  passed.  The  Joint 
Committee  have  agreed  to  report  a bill  for  a Convention. 
Various  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  introduced  witli  a 
view  to  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  the  resistance  of 
coercion.  Opinion,  however,  seems  less  unanimous  in  this 
State  than  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  is  summoned  to  meet  on  7th. 

THE  DISUNION  CONVENTION  IN  ALABAMA. 

A dispatch  dated  Montgomery,  Alabama,  November  15, 
says: 

“ The  Governor  of  the  State  will  issue  a call  for  a State 
Convention  to  assemble  on  the  Cth  of  December.  He  urges 
the  people  to  prepare  for  secession. 

“ I send  you  the  leading  points  in  the  letter  of  Governor 
Moore.  Alter  enumerating  the  wrongs  that  the  South  lias 
endured  from  the  Federal  Government,  he  continues  as 
follows  : ‘ In  full  view  and,  I trust,  just  appreciation  of  all 
my  obligations  and  responsibilities,  official  and  personal— 
to  my  God,  my  State,  and  the  Federal  Government — I 
solemnly  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  hope  and 
future  security  for  Alabama  and  other  slaveholding  States 
is  in  secession  irom  the  Union.  I deplore  the  necessity  for 
coming  to  such  a conclusion.  It  has  been  forced  upon  me, 
and  tlio'e  who  agree  with  me,  by  a wicked  and  perverse 
party,  iatally  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  institutions  vi- 
tal to  the  Southern  States — a party  whose  constitutional 
rights  we  have  never  disturbed,  and  who  should  be  our 
friends — yet  they  hate  us  without  cause.  We  should  re- 
member that  Alabama  must  act  and  decide  the  great  ques- 
tions of  resistance  or  submission  for  herself.  No  other  State 
has  the  right  or  pawer  to  decide  it  for  her.  She  may  and 
should  cousult  with  other  Blavtholding  States  to  secure  con- 
cert of  action,  but  still  she  must  decide  the  question  for 
herself,  and  co-operate  afterward.  What  will  the  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  people  of  Alabama  do  in  the  impending 
crisis  ? J udgiug  of  the  future  by  the  past,  I believe  they 
will  prove  themselves  equal  to  present  or  any  future  emer- 
gency, and  never  will  consent  to  affiliate  witli  or  submit  to 
be  governed  by  a party  who  entertain  the  most  deadly  hos- 
tility toward  them  and  the  institution  of  slavery.  They 
are  loyal  nnd  true  to  the  Union,  but  never  will  consent  to 
remain  a degraded  and  dishonored  member  of  it.'  ” 

THE  LEGISLATURE  CONVENED  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

A dispatch  dated  Jackson,  Mississippi,  November  13, 
says:  "Governor  Pettus  has  issued  a proclamation  con- 
vening the  State  Legislature  to  consider  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  providing  surer  and  better  safeguards  for  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  Mississippi,  than  the  late 
election  and  past  action  of  the  Northern  State  Governments 
promise. 

A SPEECH  BY  MR.  KKITT. 

A dispatch  dated  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  November 
13,  says : 

“ Mr.  Keitt  was  serenaded  by  the  people  at  twelve  o'clock 
last  night.  He  made  an  exciting  speech,  urging  prompt 
and  decided  action.  He  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
pledged  to  secession,  and  would  be  held  to  it.  South 
Carolina  should  sliatt.r  the  accursed  Uuion.  If  she  could 
not  accomplish  it  otherwise,  she  would  throw  her  arms 
mound  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  and  involve  all  the 
States  ! " 


Mayor  Macbeth,  on  15th,  notified  the  agents  of  the  North- 
ern steamship  lines  that  he  would  not  henceforth  permit 
the  landing  of  steerage  passengers  unless  the  steamship 
companies  guarantee  to  maintain  them  in  case  they  become 
vagrants.  The  agents  here  have  accordingly  telegraphed 
North  to  refuse  such  passengers.  This  movement  is  an  ex- 
ecution of  an  ordinance  hitherto  a dead  letter,  but  now  re- 
vived because  it  is  leared  that  in  the  midst  of  anticipated 
destitution  next  winter  at  the  North  crowds  of  paupers  will 
flood  the  Southern  cities. 

RELIEF  FOR  KAN8AS. 

A dispatch  dated  Atchison,  Kansas  Territory,  November 
13,  says ; 

"Three  car-loadB  of  provisions  arrived  here  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  for  the  relief  of  the  settlers  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, making  six  car-loads  within  the  past  week,  and  each 
car-load  ranging  from  six  to  eight  tons.  Teams  are  at 
present  here  waiting  to  be  loaded  from  Greenwood,  Butler, 
Breckinridge,  and  Otto  Counties.  Supplies  are  given  to 
those  only  who  have  proper  credentials  irom  the  neighbor- 
hood from  which  they  come,  and  are  duly  authorized  by 
the  Belief  Committee  to  receive  them.  The  Bettlers  in 
Eome  portions  of  the  Territory  will  need  help  throughout 
the  winter." 

AN  HONORABLE  EXAMPLE. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  rress 
says: 

“A  fact  was  communicated  to  me  yesterday  of  a char- 
acter so  unprecedented  in  the  political  annals  of  this  city, 
and  so  creditable  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  was 
its  author,  that  it  deserves  to  be  published  and  commended 
in  every  paper  of  eveiy  party  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
first  instance  in  this  city  where  a high  Federal  officer  has 
flatly  refused  to  permit  his  clerks  to  be  assessed  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  I allude  to  the  Postmaster,  General  Dix. 

“At  the  usual  time  for  calling  upon  the  clerks  in  the 
Post-office  for  the  payment  of  the  usual  percentage  of  their 
sniury  for  the  party,  and  when  the  person  selected  as  the 
tax-gatherer  appe  ared  at  the  office  for  that  purpose,  lie  was 
informed  by  the  General  that  he  would  not  permit  the  as- 
sessment of  n single  cent  to  be  made  upon  a single  clerk 
for  any  such  object;  that  the  clerks  were  the  hardest 
worked  and  the  poorest  paid  of  any  employes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  was  an  outrage  to  exact  from  thtir 
small  pittance  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  was  opposed  to  the  practice  in  toto,  and  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  enforced.  More  than  that,  as  Postmas- 
ter of  New  York,  lie  would  not  submit  to  any  political  as- 
sessment. believing  the  practice  to  be  subversive  of  the 
public  interest ; but  as  Mr.  Dix,  a private  citizen,  lie  would 
cheerfully  give  the  Committee  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
he  did.  The  thanks  of  every  Government  clerk  in  the 
countiy  are  due  to  General  Dix  for  this  bold  and  manly 
act  in  their  behalf.  It  is  worthy  the  emulation  of  every 
postmaster  and  collector  of  customs  in  the  United  States, 
and  especially  deserving  of  the  heartiest  commendation  of 
the  press." 

PERSONAL. 

Solomon  Pangburn,  who  says  he  is  now  one  hundred 
and  nine  years  old,  walked  from  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Nelson  Vallondigham,  on  Laurel  Street,  to  the 
Eighth  Ward  polls  in  Cincinnati,  and  deposited  his  vote 
for  Douglas  and  Johnson.  The  old  man  says  he  voted  for 
General  Washington  for  President  in  1783,  and  lias  voted 
at  every  Presidential  election  since,  always  voting  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  has  therefore  voted  for  Presi- 
dent nineteen  times. 

William  Armstrong,  a sailor,  arrived  nt  Galway  in  the 
Prince  Albert , tells  a marvelous  story  of  exposure  and 
suffering.  He  says  he  was  on  the  bark  Kit  tit,  from' New- 
castle, outward  bound,  with  stores  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company:  was  wrecked  August  11,  by  contact  with  ice- 
bergs off  Cape  Resolution ; all  escaped  in  two  boat*  just 
before  the  bark  was  crushed  and  sunk;  worked  several 
days  to  get  out  of  the  ice-field,  the  nten  were  rapidly  fail- 
ing from  cold ; at  last  got  into  clear  water,  was  beaten 
about  in  all  sixty-two  days,  when  land  was  reached,  Arm- 
strong being  the  only  survivor  in  his  boat — (the  other 
boat’s  fate  unknown).  He  was  succored  liy  Esquimaux, 
sent  to  a Moravian  Mission  in  Labrador,  and  thence  to  St. 
John,  Newfoundland. 

The  property  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
said  to  have  been  ascertained,  within  a few  days,  to  be 
as  follows:  Real  estate,  $2,000,000;  personal  property, 
$1,600,000.  Total,  $3,5'.i0,i>00. 

Tlte  gallant  Colonel  F.  W.  Lander,  of  overland  wagon- 
road  expedition  celebrity,  has  just  been  joined  in  the  bands 
of  wedlock  with  the  distinguished  and  favorite  actress. 
Miss  Jane  M.  Davenport.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King 
officiated  at  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  happy  couple  started  immediately  on  an 
overland  expedition  to  San  Jose,  to  pass  the  honey-moon 


at  one  of  the  delightful  retreats  in  that  valley.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  Mrs.  Lander  will  retire  from  the  stage  im- 
mediately upon  tiie  completion  of  her  present  engagements 
on  tiie  A luitie  side. 

Yooug  Lincoln,  sun  of  the  President-elect,  now  in  Har- 
vard College,  was,  on  Wednesday  night,  called  upon  by  a 
large  body  of  the  students  in  that  institution,  and  congratu- 
lated upon  tiie  success  of  his  fattier. 

Miss  Harriet  llosmer,  who  left  Boston  for  Rome  about  a 
fortnight  since,  will  be  followed  next  month  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet F.  Foley,  the  well-known  cameo-cutter  and  sculptor. 


FOKEIGN  NEWS. 

ENGLAND. 

BRITISH  OPINION  ON  THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 

Tiie  London  Dailg  Sews  publishes  the  text  of  the  dis- 
patch from  Lord  John  Russell  to  tiie  British  Minister  at 
Turin,  dated  October  27.  Lord  John  says  the  great  ques- 
tions which  appear  to  the  Britisli  Government  to  be  at 
issue  are  these : Were  the  people  of  Italy  justified  in  ask- 
ing the  assistance  of  tiie  King  of  Sardinia  to  relieve  them 
from  governments  with  which  they  were  discontented; 
and  was  tiie  King  of  Sardinia  justified  in  furnishing  the 
assistance  of  his  uruiy  ? His  Lordship  says  her  Majesty’s 
Government  do  not  leel  justified  in  declaring  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Italy  had  not  good  reasons  for  throwing 
off  their  allegiance,  and  can  not,  therefore,  blame  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  Tiie  dispatch  closes  as  follows  : Her  Majes- 
ty’s Government  will  turn  their  eyes  rather  to  the  grati- 
fying prospects  of  the  people  building  up  the  edifice  of 
their  liberties,  and  consolidating  the  work  of  their  inde- 
pendence amidst  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  Eu- 
rope. 

THE  QUEEN  IN  A SHOWER. 

One  morning  lately  her  Majesty,  attended  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  rode  out  on  horseback,  and 
on  returning  to  the  Castle  the  Royal  party  were  overtaken 
by  a shower  of  rain.  As  they  were  passing  the  lodge-gate 
of  the  Eton  Playing  Fields  two  of  the  students  who  were 
standing  near  asked  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  offer  to 
the  Queen  and  her  lady  in  attendance  their  umbrellas. 
Tiie  offer  was  graciously  accepted  by  her  Majesty.  Short-  ’ 
ly  afterward  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  umbrellas  wore 
brought  back  to  tiie  young  gentlemen  by  Lord  Alfred 
Paget,  tiie  Equerry  in  Waiting,  with  her  Majesty’s  like- 
ness on  tiie  obverse  side  of  a sovereign,  which  the  Queen 
had  sent  to  eacli  of  tiie  boys,  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
politeness.  The  delighted  youths  lost  no  time  in  having 
them  appended  to  their  watch-chains — an  ornament,  it 
need  not  lie  added,  they  prize  far  beyond  the  intrinsic 
value  of  their  gold  watches.  Tiie  names  of  tiie  youths  are 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Fonsonby  and  Mr.  Salt  (son  of  the  Member 
for  Stafford),  both  pupils  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Waite. 

FRANCE. 

FRIGHTFUL  CRIME  AND  SUICIDE. 

The  Hotel  de  I’Univers,  at  Nisme,  has  been  the  scene 
of  a frighttul  crime.  At  about  seven  o'clock  in  tiie  even- 
ing two  reports  of  fire-arms  were  heard  in  tiie  room  occu- 
pied by  a Mademoiselle  B.ousse,  daughter  of  tiie  proprie- 
tor. The  door,  which  was  fastened  on  the  inside,  was  im- 
mediately broken  open,  and  a horrible  spectacle  presented 
itself.  In  a pool  of  blood  lay  two  bodies — one  that  of 
Mademoiselle  Brousse,  aged  17,  and  the  other  that  ot  Jan- 
vier Gauquil,  aged  33,  a waiter  of  tiie  hotel.  This  tragic 
event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : The  violent  and  quarrelsome  disposition  of 
Gauquil  had  given  rise  to  many  complaints  since  lie  had 
been  in  tiie  house,  a period  of  twelve  months,  and  Madame 
Brousse  had  determined  on  dismissing  him,  and  two  days 
before  gave  him  notice  to  that  effect.  The  tact  of  his  hav- 
ing made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  the  daughter  is  also  said 
to  have  been  another  motive  lor  his  discharge,  but,  be  that 
ns  it  may,  lie  appears  to  have  decided  on  taking  vengeance 
on  the  lamiiy.  Knowing  tiie  habits  of  the  house,  lie  con- 
trived to  introduce  himself  into  the  room  of  the  unfortu- 
nate young  girl,  who  was  well  known  for  her  p ety  and 
amiable  character.  A fter  having  locked  the  door  an  1 taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  any  cries  being  heard,  tiie 
man  discharged  a pistol  nt  the  breast  of  his  vic.im,  and 
afterward  blew  out  his  own  brains  with  another.  The 
death  of  both  must  have  been  instantaneous.  Four  pistols 
■were  found  lying  on  the  ground  bc.-ide  him — two  still  re- 
maining loaded.  During  the  whole  of  tiie  day  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  so  great  a crowd  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  sentintls  at  the  door. 

ITALY. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GARIGLIANO. 

According  to  the  Neapolitan  accounts,  Cialdini  was  beat- 
en by  the  Neapolitans  with  great  loss  at  the  Garigliano, 
some  dispatches  placing  his  losses  as  high  as  two  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  five  guns.  Official  dispatches 
from  Turin  say  these  assertions  are  comp.etely  false.  The 
Sardinians  were  not  defeated  at  all. 

Capua  was  attacked  on  the  1st,  and  capitulated  on  the 
following  day. 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
telegraphs  as  follows : 

“ Naples,  November  i,  1860. 

“ Capua  capitulated  to-day,  and  the  troops  leave  with  the 
honors  of  war,  but  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  Por:a  di 
Napoli  of  Capua.  To-morrow  they  come  to  Naples.  Naples 
is  all  illuminated,  and  there  are  great  rejoicings.  An  at- 
tack on  Gaeta  is  shortly  expected." 

it  is  denied,  via  Turin,  that  Admiral  Persano  had  com- 
menced and  suspended  firing  on  the  royalists  near  Gaeta. 

Victor  Emanuel  had  crossed  the  Garigliano. 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  GAETA,  AND  FRENCH 
INTERFERENCE. 

On  the  27th  the  Sardinian  flotilla  cannonaded  the  rqy- 
alists  near  Gaeta.  The  French  Admiral  dispatched  a 
frigate  to  Btop  the  firing.  Admiral  Persano  retired  and 
returned  to  Naples,  expressing  regret  at  the  conduct  of  the 
French. 

There  was  nothing  as  to  Victor  Emanuel's  visit  to  Na- 
ples. 

The  London  Daily  News  of  the  31st  ult.  says  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  has  placed  four  ships-of-tholine  before 
Gaeta,  with  orders  to  prevent  an  attack  on  that  fortress  by 
Admiral  Persano,  and  if  necessary  (o  sink  his  ships.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Admiral  Persano  will  take  no  part 
in  the  approaching  siege  of  Gaeta.  The  London  Daily 
News  denounces  this  as  din  ct  intervention  by  France,  and 
says  Europe  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a victim  to 
all  this  mystery  and  repeated  surprises. 

Victor  Emanuel  and  Garibaldi,  whose  operations  were 
combined,  were  preparing  for  battle. 

The  London  Morning  Advertiser  asserts,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  official  dispatch,  that  Victor  Emanuel  was  to  im- 
mediately bombard  Gaeta  by  sea  and  land. 

Capua  had  been  definitely  occupied  by  Garibaldi’s 
troops. 

THE  VOTING  AT  NAPLES, 

A newspaper  correspondent  writes  : “ The  day  of  voting 
was  as  beautiful  a one  as  the  most  ardent  annexationist 
could  desire.  By  a strange!  coincidence  a dispatch  was 
received  early  in  the  morning  from  General  Cialdini,  an- 
nouncing liis  complete  victory  over  the  Royalist  army, 
under  Field -Marshal  S'cotti,  and  in  a few  minutes  tiie  dis- 
patch was  placarded  all  about  Naples.  At  an  early  hour  in 
tiie  morning  the  National  Guard  voted  in  a body,  before 
the  polling-booths  wete  open  to  the  public,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  up  their  positions  in  tiie  different  quarters 
without  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  posts  throughout  the 
day.  There  was  very  little  apparent  excitement  about 
the  town.  No  more  flags  than  usual  were  hung  out ; a 
few  addresses  to  the  people  were  posted  on  the  walls  urg- 
ing them  to  vote,  but  attracted  little  attention,  and  the 
streets  certainly  were  not  more,  if  so  much,  crowded  than 
on  nn  ordinary  bright  Sunday.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  was  little  noisy  excitement,  there  was  a look  of  gen- 
eral contentment  and  satisfaction  visible  eveiy  where.  In 
tiie  twelve  sections  of  the  city  there  were  twelve  polling- 
booths,  almost  all  placed  in  some  public  building,  sucli  as 
the  portico  of  the  Church  of  San  Vincenzo  di  Paola ; be- 
fore the  Palace ; or  the  Albergo  dei  l’overi,  on  the  Caserta 


Road.  In  front  of  the  booth  there  were  a few  festoons  and 
hangings,  and  a scarlet  elotli  on  wliich  was  worked  in 
letters  of  gold  the  question  which  the  people  were  called 
to  vote  on:  ‘IlFopolo  vuole  lTtalia  uua  ed  indivL-ibile, 
con  Vittorio 'Eramanuele,  Re  Constituzionale,  e suoi  legit- 
imi  descendenti.’  Over  one  booth  1 Vox  populi,  vox  Dei’ 
was  inscribed,  but  this  was  tiie  only  inscription  of  the 
kind.  The  preparations  for  voting  were  of  tiie  simplest 
kind.  On  a low  platform  there  was  a cylindrical  churn- 
shaped  box  placed,  with  a slit  in  the  side  uppermost.  On 
either  side  two  large  wooden  tubs  were  placed— the  one  on 
the  right  hand  marked  81,  and  filled  with  tickets  stamped 
‘Si;’  the  other,  on  the  lilt,  for  the  ‘ No’  tickets.  Behind 
the  um  was  a table  at  which  the  ‘Eletto’  of  the  district, 
or  alderman  of  tiie  ward,  was  seated,  with  a broad  tri- 
color scarf  on  his  breast,  and  attended  by  two  or  three 
officials  in  full  dress.  Behind  the  table,  again,  were  two 
or  three  benches,  where  ladies  or  friends  of  the  authori- 
ties, or  foreigners,  were  allowed  to  seat  themselves.  As 
each  voter  came  up  lie  showed  his  ‘tessera,’  or  ticket,, 
autiiorizing  him  to  vote ; was  asked  by  the  Pi  esident  if 
lie  wished  to  vote  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No;’  was  handed  a ticket, 
which  he  dropped  into  tiie  urn;  and  then  pas.-ed  out  by  a 
different  passage  to  that  through  wliich  lie  entered.  At 
nil  tiie  booths  the  proceedings  were  quiet  nnd  orderly  in 
the  extreme.  Baron  Poerio,  who  lias  just  returned  to 
Naples,  was  vociferously  cheered  by  tiie  crowd  as  lie  went 
up  to  give  his  vote;  and  tiie  famous  bnngiovannnrn,  the 
heroine  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  was  allowed  to  vote, 
when  she  came  to  the  Monte  Calvnrio  booth,  was  surround- 
ed by  a mob  of  her  admirers.  Two  Garibaldinn  soldiers 
attracted  some  attintion  by  voting  ‘No,’  and  calling  out 
aloud  tlint  they  did  so  because  they  believed  that  the  an- 
nexation was  intal  to  ‘ l nity but  this  profession  of  faith 
was  very  coldly  received.  Every  where  tiie  number  of 
‘No’  voters  was  very  small.  At  the  Albergo  dei  Foveri 
there  were  only  five  * Noes’ — one  given  by  a priest,  two  by 
old  pensioners,  who  said  they  had  eaten  the  King’s  bread 
for  years,  and  would  not  renounce  him  now;  and  the  oth- 
ers by  two  tradesmen  who  had  been  purveyors  to  tiie  late 
Court.  Tiie  result  of  the  voting  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
witli  the  exception  of  two  provinces,  tiie  returns  from 
which  are  still  wanting,  is  as  follows : 

Ayes 1,102,499 

Noes 9,371 

GARIBALDI  AND  THE  STRONG  WOMAN. 

There  Is  nt  Naples  an  immense,  strong  woman,  about 
forty  years  of  nge,  called  Donna  Marianna,  but  commonly 
designated— I am  unable  to  tell  why— as  La.  S.  Giovan- 
nara.  She  keeps  a little  wine-shop,  habitually  frequented 
by  ninny  of  llie  lower  classes,  where  they  drop  in  and  have 
their  glass  of  wine  just  as  a Londoner  would  take  his  pint 
of  lialf-und-half.  This  woman  is  the  great  popular  tribune 
of  Naples.  On  those  days  when  the  city  was  greatly  agi- 
tuted  the  masses  implicitly  followed  her  guidance.  On 
Garibaldi's  arrival  she  at  once  presented  hem  If  to  him, 
and  was  nioit  cordially  received,  because  Garibaldi  es- 
pecially likes  and  trusts  the  rough  children  of  the  people, 
such  as  8.  Giovuunara  and  tiie  like.  She  often  goes  to  tiie 
camp,  and  some  six  evenings  ago,  when  ut  Caserta,  lifers 
happened  to  be  there  about  thirty  persons,  among  them 
individuals  of  high  rank,  who  were  waiting  to  have  inter- 
views with  Garibaldi.  lie  was  not  in  the  best  possible 
humor  on  the  occasion.  He  had  been  pestered  with  tiie 
niinLtt  riul  squabbles,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  any  one ; but 
on  being  informed  that  S.  G.ovannara  was  in  the  ante- 
chamber he  suid  she  alone  might  come  in.  The  strong, 
stalwart  woman  entered.  Garibaldi  first  asked  her  how 
she  was,  and  thin,  in  the  presence  of  Generals  Turr,  Bixio, 
and  many  other  officers,  he  said  to  her,  “ Now  give  me  a 
kiss.’’  Kite  gave  him  one,  and  then  said  she  would  like  to 
have  another,  nnd  having  obtained  Hint  the  interview 
terminated.  Site  does  not  dress  with  the  least  elegance, 
but  merely  after  the  usual  fashion  of  her  class.  A dark 
cotton  gown,  a large  dark  shawl  with  red  bowers,  and  no- 
thing on  her  head.  By  iter  side  she  carries  two  revolvers 
and  a dagger.  Site  walks  very  gently  and  speaks  very 
little.  She  lias  a severe,  but  self-satisfied  expression.  She 
has,  in  short,  the  air  of  a person  of  importance.  When 
she  shakes  hands  with  you  ut  parting  site  seems  to  look 
you  through  and  through,  and  nods,  as  much  as  to  say,  we 
understand  one  another.  In  consequence  therefore  of  her 
character  and  position,  while  all  the  oilier  women  in  Na- 
ples have  K en  debarred  the  right  of  voting,  nn  exception 
lias  be  n made  in  favor  of  Donna  Marianna,  and  she  lias 
deposited  her  “ Si"  in  the  urn  nlong  witli  Poerio,  Spaven- 
ta,  Coppelli,  and  other  distinguished  Neapolitan  pcliiicians. 
Garibaldi,  who  lias  been  declined  a citizen  of  Naples, 
came  into  the  eitv  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  vote.  Tiie 
pro- Diet  at  o:-,  Pallavicini,  did  tlte  same.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  nn  idea  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets  at  tlte 
moment  when  Garibaldi  traversed  the  city  in  an  open  car- 
riage on  his  way  to  the  polling-place.  Every  body  wished 
to  see  him.  Every  body  wished  to  toucli  him.  Prolonged 
“ Vi>a*"  were  raised.  He  took  up  his  residence,  not  at 
the  Palazzo  d’Aneri,  but  at  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  where 
he  remained  until  night. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE  NEW  AUSTRIAN  POLICY. 

According  to  instructions  received  from  Count  Rechberg, 
Prince  Meiternich  has  explained  to  M.  Tliouvenel  the  Aus- 
trian policy.  Tills  explanation  contains  four  points  : 

1.  Tlte  interior  policy  of  every  State  being  intimately 
connected  with  its  exterior  policy,  Austria  will  fulfill  with 
sincerity  the  reforms  announced  by  the  Diplome  of  the 
20ili  October. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  complications  in  Italy,  Austria 
will  maintain  her  line  of  defensive  policy.  The  present 
armaments  and  concentration  of  troops  in  Venetia  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  repelling  any  attack. 

3.  Austria  will  not  abandon  the  system  of  non-interven- 
tion. 

4.  Austria  considers  that  the  assembling  of  a congress 
would  not  bring  about  a practical  solution  of  the  Italian 
question  unless  the  great  Powers  agree  beforehand  on  a 
common  programme,  of  which,  however,  tiiere  is  little  like- 
lihood. 

SPAIN. 

SPANISH  oriNION  ON  THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 

Marshal  O’Donnell,  in  Cortes  on  the  29th,  reiterated 
that  Spain  had  resolved  to  remain  neutral  in  tiie  affairs  of 
Italy.  He  also  protested  against  tiie  doubts  expressed  of 
the  loyalty  of  Napoleon  toward  the  Spanish  Government. 

Marshal  O’Donnell  announced  in  the  Senate  Hint  Rosas 
would  proceed  to  Rome  on  a mission,  but  that  Spain  was 
resolved  to  observe  a strict  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy. 

SPANISH  BIGOTRY. 

The  Bayonne  Messager  states  that  a child  fifteen  months 
old,  belonging  to  Protestant  parents  of  that  city,  died  a few 
days  back  at  Villabona,  near  Vittoria,  in  Spain ; but  that 
tiie  clergy  of  the  place,  on  account  of  the  parents’  religion, 
refused  him  Christian  burial.  Accordingly  the  afflicted 
father  set  out  with  the  dead  body  for  France,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  irttn,  near  the  frontier,  he  lmd,  in  compliance 
witli  the  French  law,  to  solicit  authority  to  introduce  it. 
While  waiting  for  the  permission  lie  was  compelled  to  de- 
posit the  coffin  by  the  side  of  a hedge  near  a Spanish  guard- 
house, on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa ; and  the  chief  on  duty 
in  that  place  brutally  cried,  “ If  in  nn  hour  you  do  not  get 
your  permission  I will  have  the  body  cast  into  the  river.” 
Fortunately  the  authority  arrived  promptly,  and  the  sor- 
rowing father  having  brought  liis  child’s  remains  into 
France,  had  them  interred  with  Christian  rites  in  a ceme- 
tery. 

CHINA. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  TAKU  FORTS. 

On  the  21st  August  the  Allies,  after  a vehement  resist- 
ance, carried  by  assault  the  most  important  of  the  Taku 
forts.  Two  hundred  Frcncli  nnd  two  hundred  English 
were  put  hors  de  combat.  One  thousand  Tartars  killed 
were  found  in  the  fort,  among  whom  was  the  General-in- 
chief.  Tiie  other  forts  surrendered  successively  the  same 
evening. 

The  capitulation  gave  the  Allies  the  whole  country  as 
for  as  Tien-Tsin,  and  six  hundred  brass  gnus  of  large  cal- 
ibre. 

The  Embassadors  proceeded  to  Tien-Tsin,  where  Chi- 
nese Commissioners  attended  them  to  open  negotiations. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Embassadors  would  soon  pro- 
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PATRIOTS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

We  publish  on  the  two  preceding  pages  a couple 
of  pictures  which  will  stir  the  patriotic  blood  in  ev- 
ery true  American’s  heart.  The  first  represents  that 
thrilling  scene  in  the  career  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  of 
South  Carolina,  when  he  gave  up  his  life  tor  his 
country ; the  other  the  final  act  in  the  glorious 
career  of  Nathan  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  who,  when 
called  upon  to  make  the  same  sacrifice,  regretted 
that  he  had  but  one  life  to  surrender  in  such  a 
cause.  A very  few  words  will  recall  the  scenes  to 
the  mind  of  our  readers. 

Sergeant  Jasper  first  rose  to  public  notice  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  Harbor 
of  Charleston,  on  28th  June,  1776.  He  was  serv- 
ing with  his  regiment  — the  2d  South  Carolina 
Regiment — in  the  fort  when  the  British  ships  took 
up  their  positions  and  opened  fire.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  a ball  from  a British  ves- 
sel struck  the  flag-staff  on  the  fort,  and  the  Crescent 
Flag  of  South  Carolina  fell  upon  the  beach  outside. 
Jasper  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  fort,  under  a hail  of  shot  and  shell 
from  the  ships,  picked  up  the  flag,  fastened  it  upon 
a sponge  staff,  and  fixed  it  anew  firmly  upon  the 
bastion  ; then  leaped  back  unhurt  among  his  com- 
rades. For  this  gallant  exploit  he  was  offered  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  but  refused,  saying  that  he  was 
only  a sergeant,  and  not  fit  to  keep  officers’  com- 
pany. A short  while  afterward  he  succeeded,  by 
an  ingenious  stratagem,  in  rescuing  a prisoner 
named  Jones  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
were  about  to  hang  him.  The  scene  of  the  trans- 
action was  a spring  near  Savannah,  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  Jasper’s  Spring,  llis  last  ex- 
ploit was  at  the  famous  attack  on  Savannah  by 
the  combined  French  and  American  forces,  on  9th 
October,  1779.  Day  was  just  breaking  in  fog  and 
mist  as  the  French  under  General  D’Estaing,  and 
the  Americans  under  Laurens  and  Ml  In  tosh,  passed 
the  abatis,  entered  the  ditch,  ran  across,  and  spring- 
ing upon  the  parapet,  planted  their  flags  there,  side 
by  side.  The  French  flag  was  raised  by  one  of 
D’Estaing’s  aids,  who  soon  fell  mortally  wounded, 
as  also  did  the  American  who  held  the  South  Car- 
olina flag.  Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Regiment,  then  sprang  upon  the  parapet,  and 
held  the  flag  till  h^  too  was  struck  down,  llis 
place  was  instantly  taken  by  Sergeant  Jasper,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  planting  the  flag-staff  firmly  on 
the  parapet  when  he  was  struck  by  a rifle  hall,  and 
fell  back  dying.  The  flag  had  been  worked  for  the 
South  Carolina  Regiment  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Elliott, 
and  had  been  presented  by  her  to  the  regiment  just 
after  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie.  As  Jasper  fell, 
he  turned  to  Major  Horry,  and  said, 

“ Tell  Mrs.  Eliiott  I lost  my  life  supporting  the 
colors  she  gave  to  our  regiment.” 

The  sad  tale  of  Nathan  Hale  is  thus  told  in  a 
note  to  Washington  Irving’s  “Life  of  Washing- 
ton 

“Born  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  June  6,  1755,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College  in  1770,  and  graduated  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  September,  177*  having  previously  contracted 
an  engagement  of  marriage;  not  unlike  Andre  in  this  re- 
spect, who  wooed  hia  4 Ilonorn’  nt  eighteen.  On  quitting 
college  he  engaged  as  a teacher,  as  is  common  with  young 
men  in  New  England  while  studying  for  a profession.  His 
half-formed  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  minis- 
try. As  a teacher  of  youth  he  was  eminently  skillful,  and 
equally  appreciated  by  parents  and  pupils.  He  became 
universally  popular.  ‘Every  body  loved  him,’  said  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  ‘lie  was  so  sprightly,  intelli- 
gent, and  kind,  and  to  handsome !’ 

“ He  was  teaching  in  New  London  when  an  express  ar- 
rived bringing  tidings  of  the  outbreak  at  Lexington.  A 
town  meeting  was  called,  and  Hale  was  among  the  most 
ardent  of  the  speakers,  proposing  an  instant  march  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  and  offering  to  volunteer.  lA  sense 
of  duty,’  writes  he  to  his  father, 4 urges  me  to  sacrifice  ev- 
ery thing  for  my  country.* 

“He  served  in  the  army  before  Boston  as  a lieutenant, 
prevailing  on  his  company  to  extend  their  terms  of  serv- 
ice by  offering  them  liis  own  pay ; and  for  his  good  con- 
duct received  from  Congress  the  commission  of  captain. 
He  commanded  a company  in  Colonel  Knowlton’s  regi- 
ment in  the  following  year.  After  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Long  Island  Washington  applied  to  that  officer  for  a 
competent  person  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  camp,  and  pro- 
cure intelligence  of  their  designs,  a service  deemed  vital 
in  that  dispirited  crisis.  Hale,  in  the  ardor  of  patriotism, 
volunteered  for  the  unenviable  enterprise,  though  fully 
aware  of  its  peril  and  the  consequences  of  capture. 

“ Assuming  his  old  character  as  schoolmaster,  he  crossed 
the  Sound  at  night,  from  Norwalk  to  Huntington,  on  Long 
Island,  visiting  the  British  encampments  unsuspected; 
made  drawings  of  the  enemy’s  works,  and  noted  down 
memoranda  in  Latin  of  the  information  he  gathered,  and 
then  retraced  his  steps  to  Huntington,  where  a boat  was 
to  meet  him  and  convey  him  back  to  the  Connecticut 
shore.  Unfortunately  a British  guard-ship  was  at  that 
time  anchored  out  of  view  in  the  Sound,  and  had  sent  a 
boat  on  shore  for  water.  Hale  mistook  it  for  the  expected 
boat,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  he  found  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  was  stripped  and 
searched ; the  plans  and  memoranda  were  found  con- 
cealed in  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  proved  him  to  be  a 

“He  was  conveyed  to  the  guard-ship,  and  thence  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  landed  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
her,  the  day  of  the  great  fire.  He  was  taken  to  General 
Howe’s  head-quarters,  and,  after  brief  parley  with  his 
judge,  ordered  for  execution  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break—a sentence  carried  out  by  the  provost-marshal,  the 
brutal  and  infamous  Cunningham,  who  refused  his  re- 
quest for  a Bible,  and  destroyed  a letter  he  had  addressed 
to  his  mother,  for  the  reason  afterward  given  by  himself 
* that  the  rebels  should  never  know  they  had  a man  who 
could  die  with  such  firmness.’  His  patriot  spirit  shone 
forth  in  his  dying  words : ‘ I only  regret  that  I have  but 
one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.’  ” 


A BEAUTIFUL  DEVIL. 

Angelique  Tiquet  is  the  heroine  of  an  old  and 
prolix  chronicle,  from  which  is  compiled  the  follow- 
ing; true  romance : 

Her  father,  Jean  Auguste  Carlier,  having  some 
capital,  entered  into  partnership  with  a rich  old 
bookseller  and  jeweler  of  Metz,  whose  only  child 
he  subsequently  married.  The  old  man  died  soon 
after  the  marriage,  bequeathing  his  whole  property 
to  his  daughter  and  jv^qaemareful  hab- 


its daily  added  to  its  bulk.  Madame  Carlier  died 
eight  years  after  marriage,  leaving  a daughter  of 
Seven  (this  Angelique),  and  a two-year  old  son, 
named  Auguste.  Carlier  did  not  marry  again, 
but  lived  for  his  children.  He  was  a man  of  some 
learning,  and  when  the  shop  was  closed  in  the 
evening  employed  himself  in  teaching  his  boy  and 
girl,  who  both  had  quick  abilities.  Madame  de 
Remonet,  an  aunt  of  the  deceased  Madame  Carlier, 
had  been  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  her  time, 
and,  although  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie,  had 
captivated  the  fancy  of  a youth  of  rank,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  friends,  made  her  his 
wife,  and  obtained  a post  at  court,  where  Madame’s 
beauty,  wit,  and  talents  for  intrigue  forced  her  into 
favor.  In  those  days,  when  Anne  of  Austria,  in 
the  pomp  of  her  regency,  was  outraging  decorum, 
the  standard  of  public  opinion  in  France  demand- 
ed no  high  principle  of  conduct.  Madame  lived, 
therefore,  a brilliant  and  heedless  life,  until  the 
sudden  death  of  her  husband  left  her  with  a pen- 
sion far  too  small  to  supply  the  luxuries  to  which 
she  was  accustomed.  Yet  she  made  no  visible 
change,  except  to  become  more  reckless  in  her 
mode  of  life,  till  after  a few  more  years,  when  the 
death  or  estrangement  of  some  of  her  patrons,  and 
a severe  illness,  which  seemed  all  at  once  to  antici- 
pate the  work  of  age,  caused  her  to  think  of  §ome 
certainty  of  a home  for  her  declining  years.  Her 
relations  in  Metz  had,  of  course,  been  neglected ; 
but  as  she  knew  her  brother  and  niece  to  be  dead, 
and  her  nephew  to  be  wealth}*,  she  determined  to 
proceed  to  Metz,  and  make  herself,  if  possible,  a 
fixture  there.  At  Metz  she  vras  so  amiable  to  her 
nephew-in-law,  so  motherly  with  the  children,  and 
seemed  to  be  so  happy  in  their  company,  that  Car- 
lier, whose  comforts  were  the  greater  for  her  care 
of  his  household,  offered  her  a home  with  them. 
She  accepted  this  offer  with  tears  of  gratitude ; but 
as  the  quiet  economy  of  the  household  by  no  means 
suited  her  taste,  she  soon  endeavored  to  introduce 
a radical  change  in  all  matters  of  expenditure.  In 
this  attempt,  however,  she  did  not  succeed ; for 
Carlier,  though  kind  and  gentle,  was,  in  money 
matters,  his  own  master.  Yet  he  was  blind  to  tbc 
real  character  of  the  woman  whom  he  gave  to  his 
children  as  guide  and  companion:  a woman  self- 
ish, rapacious,  avaricious,  utterly  unprincipled, 
and  heartless.  Over  the  young  mind  of  her  niece 
she  gained  a complete  ascendency.  Auguste  was 
armed  against  her  with  simplicity  of  character, 
and  him  she  hated,  though  she  lavished  upon  him 
the  tenderest  endearments.  After  three  years, 
finding  her  health  restored,  she  resolved  on  a re- 
turn to  Paris.  Imposing,  therefore,  upon  Carlier 
with  a specious  tale  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  go  to  the  capital  to  save  her  pension,  she  quitted 
Metz,  but  kept  her  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Angd- 
lique.  She  induced  him  to  give  his  daughter  the 
advantages  of  Paris  training;  and  she  selected  a 
convent  of  which  the  nuns  were  celebrated  for  pro- 
ficiency in  teaching.  Thither  Angelique  was  sent, 
and  she  spent  all  her  holidays  with  her  aunt.  Car- 
lier went  often  to  Paris  after  his  daughter’s  remov- 
al thither,  and  was  grateful  for  the  attention  his 
aunt  paid  the  girl.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
allowed  the  acute  lady  to  discover  that  his  will 
was  made,  and  that  he  had  left  his  property,  worth 
more  than  a million  of  livres,  equally  divided  be- 
tween son  and  daughter,  with  Madame  for  their 
sole  guardian.  He  dined  with  his  aunt  that  even- 
ing, and  half  an  hour  afterward  left  in  the  diligence 
for  Metz.  In  three  days  he  was  dead. 

He  had  never  been  a strong  man,  the  time  was 
mid-winter,  the  weather  terribly  severe.  His  death 
was  ascribed  to  cold  and  fatigue,  acting  on  an  en- 
feebled constitution. 

Madame  de  Remonet  would  seem  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  impending  catastrophe,  for  she 
had  every  thing  ready  for  a journey  when  the  news 
arrived,  and  she  set  off  to  Metz,  with  Angelique, 
without  an  hour’s  delay.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  Carlier  buried,  and  the  passionate  grief  of 
Madame  de  Remonet  attracted  universal  sympa- 
thy. 

Angelique  was  now  nearly  sixteen,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  with  hair  marvelously  long  and  abund- 
ant, so  that,  when  let  loose,  it  covered  her  almost 
to  her  feet ; its  color  was  a dark  brown,  with 
gleams  of  light  on  it,  as  if  sprinkled  with  gold- 
dust.  So  lovely  a beauty  Madame  de  Remonet 
was  impatient  to  produce  to  the  world.  She  hur- 
ried the  sale  of  Carlier’s  effects  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, selecting  what  she  thought  fit  to  retain,  and, 
in  five  months  after  her  nephew’s  death,  returned 
to  Paris  with  her  two  young  wards.  The  best 
rooms  of  a handsome  hotel  were  at  once  furnished 
with  all  the  cumbrous  luxury  of  the  period,  a com- 
plete staff  of  domestics  was  engaged,  and  a career 
of  dissipation  began.  Wooers  thronged  about  the 
young  heiress ; and  among  the  rest  came  a young 
man  named  Ilenri  St.  Chaubert,  whose  father,  the 
principal  notary  in  Metz,  had  been  Carlier’s  close 
friend.  Henri  was  clever  and  energetic,  and  al- 
ready distinguished  in  the  law.  His  pretensions 
were  soon  set  at  rest  bv  Madame  de  Remonet,  who, 
acting  upon  Angdlique's  vanity  and  ambition,  per- 
suaded her  to  dismiss  (probably)  the  only  lover 
she  ever  had  who  cared  for  herself  alone.  Among 
the  crowd  were  two,  especially  distinguished : the 
one  by  Madame  de  Remonet;  the  other  by  her 
niece.  The  first  was  Monsieur  Tiquet,  President 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  whose  relations  with 
Madame  had  formerly  been  very  intimate.  He 
was  old,  uglv,  and  disagreeable.  lie  had  by  ex- 
travagance impaired  a large  fortune,  but  liis  posi- 
tion upheld  him.  The  aunt  favored  his  pretensions, 
for  the  president  had  bound  himself  to  pa}’  her  a 
large  sum  on  the  day  when  lie  should  marry  Ang6- 
lique.  The  girl  herself  inclined  to  a young  Chev- 
alier de  Motigeorge,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
King’s  Guards : handsome,  witty,  accomplished, 
and  really  in  love,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
age  and  country.  Mongeorge’s  family  required 
high  birth  in  his  bride,  and  endeavored  to  detach 
him  from  his  mistress.  They  procured  from  the 
King  his  appointment  to  a colonelcv  in  a regiment 
ordered  to  a remote  part  of  the  kingdom ; und  while 
he  was  gone  Monsieur  Tiquet  made  good  use  of  his 


absence.  Madame  de  Remonet  assisted  efficiently. 
Angelique  was  assailed  by  Kites  and  costly  gifts. 
She  could  not  withstand  so  gallant  and  princely  an 
adorer,  and  in  a few  weeks  became’Madume  Tiquet. 

Passionately  adoring  his  young  wife,  the  presi- 
dent was  jealous  of  her  lightest  look.  As  Angd- 
lique  had  been  prepared  for  her  married  life,  by 
an  intimation  from  her  aunt  that  marriage  by  no 
means  excluded  lovers,  she  insisted  on  dressing 
like  a princess,  and  on  entertaining  a throng  of 
flatterers.  Her  husband  wished  fur  domesticity, 
and  had  become,  as  spendthrifts  sometimes  do  be- 
come, miserly,  now  that  he  had  again  a fortune. 
Constant  and  violent  contention  was  the  conse- 
quence, and,  to  make  matters  worse,  Mongeorge, 
whose  friends  had  been  made  happy  by  Angdlique’s 
marriage,  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and  became  her 
satellite.  Monsieur  Tiquet  at  last  refused  to  sup- 
ply his  wife  witli  money  beyond  a very  small  allow- 
ance. She  applied  then  to  her  aunt,  who,  by  sup- 
plying her  with  funds,  still  further  established  em- 
pire over  her,  while  she  repeatedly  urged  on  her 
how  fortunate  it  would  be  were  Auguste  to  die;  for 
Monsieur  Carlier’s  w ill  had  decreed  that  if  either  of 
his  heirs  died  without  issue,  the  fortune  of  the  de- 
ceased should  go  to  the  survivor.  If  both  died 
childless,  all  wras  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  vari- 
ous charities,  except  a small  sum  left  to  Madame 
Remonet.  Angelique  ran  into  debt ; her  husband 
refused  positively  to  advance  or  increase  her  allow- 
ance. Her  aunt,  professing  to  be  unable  to  supply 
further  demands,  advised  an  application  to  Mon- 
george, upon  which  Angelique  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  she  was  already  his  debtor  for 
large  sums,  which  he  bad  heavily  involved  himself 
to  procure  for  her.  “If  Auguste  would  only  die !” 
was  the  next  terrible  suggestion.  “ He  is  puny 
and  frail,  does  not  enjoy  life,  and  can  not  live  to 
maturity.  Yet  he  keeps  you,  who  so  much  need 
his  money,  from  a vast  deal  of  enjoyment !” 

No  more  was  said  on  that  occasion,  but  at  sub- 
sequent interviews  the  subject  was  revived.  Au- 
guste was  a boy  of  thirteen,  delicate  and  quiet, 
often  and  seriously  ailing,  much  neglected  by  his 
aunt  and  sister,  but  loved  and  sedulously  cared  for 
by  an  old  abl:6,  who  was  his  tutor.  His  health 
grew  worse  and  worse.  Violent  sickness,  internal 
cramps,  and  racking  pains,  soon  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  In  about  three  months 
from  the  time  of  the  first  serious  attack  he  died. 
No  one  suspected  foul  play.  The  boy  had  been  al- 
most unknown  to  any  one  except  the  servants  and 
liis  tutor.  His  fortune  went  to  Angelique;  and 
she,  some  time  afterward,  presented  her  aunt  with 
two  thousand  livres  and  a magnificent  Cashmere 
shawl. 

Monsieur  Tiquet,  somewhat  mollified  by  his 
wife’s  increase  of  fortune,  conceded  to  her  many  of 
her  demands,  and  relaxed  somewhat  o£.  his  vigi- 
lance. Gradually  Angelique  sank  so  low  in  her 
morality  that  at  last  Monsieur  Tiquet  gave  his 
porter,  who  was  a Gascon  named  Cattelain,  strict 
orders  not  to  permit  the  egress  of  his  mistress,  un- 
less in  company  with  himself,  or  on  showing  a 
written  order  from  him.  AngMique  adding  this 
man  to  her  list  of  lovers,  still  w as  free  to  attend 
revels  and  masquerades,  until  her  husband,  dis- 
covering the  connivance,  dismissed  him,  and  him- 
self kept  the  keys. 

Of  course  Madame  de  Remonet  was  again  taken 
into  council  by  her  pupil,  and,  in  accordance  with 
her  advice,  Angelique  ceased  opposition  to  her  hus- 
band, and  endeavored  to  regain  his  confidence. 
As  if  to  crown  his  happiness,  a little  girl  was  now 
born,  and  the  consequent  seclusion  of  the  young 
mother  gave  the  president  reason  to  hope  that  for 
the  future  all  was  well.  But  with  AngMique’s 
returning  health  returned  her  taste  for  pleasure. 
She  was  very  affectionate  in  her  manner  to  her 
husband,  but  she  now  and  then  insisted  on  attend- 
ing places  of  amusement  at  which  he  knew  she 
must  meet  Mongeorge.  Cattelain,  although  dis- 
missed from  the  president’s  service,  was  still  in 
that  of  the  lady,  who  gave  him  money,  with  which 
he  set  up  a sort  of  cabaret  in  a remote  part  of  the 
town.  To  that  house,  as  was  afterward  discovered, 
Madame  Tiquet  frequently  went  in  disguise  to 
meet  Mongeorge  and  others.  About  the  same  time 
a famous  female  fortune-teller  was  turning  the 
heads  of  Paris,  and  drew — as  the  spirit-conjuror 
now  draws — crowds  of  all  ranks  to  her  stances. 
One  day  Angelique  entered  the  drawing- room  of 
an  acquaintance,  W’licre  there  was  assembled  a large 
party  of  both  sexes,  and  displayed  so  much  anima- 
tion that  the  hostess  asked  if  any  thing  particular- 
ly pleasant  had  occurred.  Iler  answer  was  after- 
ward  brought  in  evidence  against  her. 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  “ I have  been  to  the  fortune- 
teller, and  she  has  solemnly  as-ured  me  that  I shall 
soon  be  perfectly  happy,  and  freed  from  the  great 
plague  of  my  life.  Of  course  I knew  that  must  be 
Monsieur  Tiquet;  so  I besought  her  to  say  if  I 
should  be  soon  a w idow,  as  only  then  could  I be 
perfectly  happy ; but  she  w’ould  do  no  more  than 
repeat  what  she  had  said.  However,  the  thought 
that  he  may  soon  die  is  something  to  live  for.” 

At  this  time  Monsieur  Tiquet  was  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  asthma,  which  had  for  many 
weeks  confined  him  to  his  room,  where  he  was  at- 
tended by  a valet,  named  Servin,  as  old  as  himself, 
who  had  lived  with  him  thirty  years,  and  who, 
looking  with  disfavor  upon  his  young  mistress, 
understood  more  of  her  w ays  than  she  supposed. 
A certain  regimen  had  been  prescribed  for  the  in- 
valid, of  which  a strong  broth,  to  be  taken  at  noon, 
formed  a portion.  Suddenly  Angelique,  once  more 
becoming  a domestic  wife,  insisted  on  preparing 
this  broth  herself.  Servin  had  his  own  views  on 
the  subject,  and  resolved  to  oppose  stratagem  by 
stratagem.  On  the  first  day  of  Angdlique's  acting 
as  cook,  the  valet  took  a pet  dog  of  the  president’s, 
a pretty  white  spaniel,  and  shut  it  into  his  own 
chamber.  Taking  care  to  be  in  the  way  at  the 
right  moment,  he  took  the  broth  from  her  hands  to 
carry  to  his  master ; but  on  his  way  to  the  sick- 
room visited  his  own,  and  pouring  at  least  half  the 
contents  of  the  howl  on  a plate,  set  it  before  the 
dog,  and  again  shut  him  up.  When  he  reached 
his  master’s  room  he  found  Angelique  there. 


“ Where  have  you  delayed  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I spilt  some  of  the  soup,  Madame,  and  could 
not  appear  before  my  master  till  I had  changed 
my  coat,  which  was  splashed.” 

“Ah  1”  The  cry  was  from  Angelique,  and  was 
caused  by  Servin,  whose  foot  slipped  on  thew’axed 
and  slippery  margin  beyond  the  carpet,’ so  that  he 
fell  and  broke  the  bowl.  AngMique  W’as  enraged 
but  her  anger  only  convinced  the  old  man  that  he 
was  right  in  his  suspicion.  Yet  to  his  astonish- 
ment the  dog  did  not  suffer,  but  continued  perfect! 
ly  well,  although  he  had  eaten  the  whole  portion 
allotted  to  him.  The  valet  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  that  no  poison  had  yet  been  mixed  in 
the  soup.  AngMique  continued  to  prepare  it,  and 
Servin  persevered  in  always  taking  out  a portion 
for  the  dog  before  he  gave  it  to  his  master.  It  was 
excellent,  and  both  the  dog  and  his  master  appeared 
the  better  for  it.  So  things  w’ent  on  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  then  Servin,  on  taking  the  bowl  from 
his  mistress  one  day,  fancied  that  he  discovered  a 
certain  nervous  agitation  in  her  manner;  in  his 
hearing,  too,  she  ordered  her  footman  to  accom- 
pany her  directly,  on  a visit  to  Madame  de  Remo- 
net. Servin  hastened  to  feed  the  dog,  having  first 
made  sure  that  his  mistress  was  gone  out.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  pouring  out  the  broth  when  an  angry 
exclamation  startled  him,  and  he  saw  his  master 
standing  by. 

“ Do  you  dare  to  give  my  luncheon  to  the  dog?” 
he  said  ; and  made  Servin  precede  him  to  his  cham- 
ber, where  he  seated  himself  before  the  tray.  As 
he  raised  the  first  spoonful  to  his  lips  the  faithful 
valet  arrested  his  hand. 

“ Do  not  taste  it,  my  dear  master,” he  said;  “it 
is  poisoned." 

“ What  do  you  say  ?” 

“Your  soup  is  poisoned.” 

Servin  brought  in  the  dog  and  gave  him  all  the 
broth.  Not  a word  was  spoken  either  by  master 
or  servant  for  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  the  dog,  heavy  with  a full  meal,  had 
gone  to  sleep  before  the  fire.  At  last  it  seemed 
disturbed,  rose,  whined,  rolled  itself  on  the  floor 
writhing  in  convulsions,  and  was  violently  sick. 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  dog  was  dead. 

There  was  now  no  doubt  of  AngMique’s  inten- 
tion, but  the  old  president  implored  Servin,  with 
tears,  not  to  betray  her  to  justice.  The  man  sol- 
emnly promised,  on  condition  that  his  master  nei- 
ther ate  nor  drank  any  thing  but  what  he  himself 
prepared  and  brought.  It  was  resolved  between 
them  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  the  attempt  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  allow  Angelique  to  believe 
that  the  broth  had  been  taken  by  her  husband,  who 
would  feign  illness.  He  therefore  retired  to  bed, 
and  was  scarcely  there  when  Angelique  entered. 

“ In  bed !”  she  exclaimed  ; “ I hope  you  are  not 
worse  1” 

He  made  no  answer,  but  Servin,  in  a whisper, 
told  her  that  his  master  had  suddenly  become  very 
ill,  and  that  perfect  quiet  would  be  necessary  for 
him.  During  two  days  Angdlique  waited  on  her 
husband,  who  remained  in  bed;  but,  do  wlmt  she 
would,  Servin  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  If  she  de- 
sired him  to  fetch  any  thing,  he  had  it  at  hand  in 
a closet,  or  rang  for  another  servant,  saying  that 
the  doctor  had  ordered  him  never  to  leave  his  mas- 
ter for  an  instant.  On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  the  valet  had  gone  to  the  cupboard  for  some- 
thing, and  the  president,  fancying  him  still  there, 
asked  for  a glass  of  eau  sucr6e.  Angdlique  flew  to 
a table,  mixed  the  drink,  and  added  to  it  something 
from  a little  bottle  which  she  hastily  replaced  in 
the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

The  glass  was  suddenly  taken  from  her  hand. 
A half-stifled  scream  betrayed  her  terror ; but 
Servin,  dispensing  with  all  ceremony,  led  her  from 
the  room,  and  closing  the  chamber  door  behind 
them,  said  sternly, 

“This  can  not  last  longer,  Madame;  you  have 
put  something  by  mistake  into  my  master’s  eau 
suerde.  I must  learn  from  the  physician  what  it 
is.  Two  days  ago  you  made  a similar  mistake 
with  Monsieur’s  broth;  but  as  it  was  Fifine  who 
drank  it,  that  did  not  so  much  matter,  except  that 
Fifine  is  dead,  poor  thing !”  She  did  not  answer, 
but  steadying  herself  against  the  balustrade  of  the 
staircase,  looked  at  the  valet  with  distended  eyes. 
“Madame  sees  that  to  preserve  my  master  from 
such  accidents  in  future  it  is  necess*ry  that  I 
should  ask  the  physician  what  is  here,”  continued 
Servin,  touching  the  glass.  “But  it  would  sim- 
plify matters  amazingly  if  Madame  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  give  me  the  phial  which  is  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress.” 

“ You  will  not  betray  me !” 

“ On  one  condition,  Madame,  I will  not.  You 
must  leave  the  care  of  my  master  altogether  to 
me.  The  fatigue  is  too  much  for  you,  and  you 
make  nervous  mistakes  which  might  be  fatal.  In 
future,  I shall  make  the  drinks,  and,  further,  you 
will  give  me  that  bottle,  which  I shall  set  carefully 
aside,  with  this  glass,  lest,  in  an  unhappy  mo- 
ment of  forgetfulness,  something  might  occur 
w’hich  would  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  pro- 
duce them.” 

Ho  had  scarcely  spoken  when  she  dashed  the 
glass  from  his  hand,  and  the  contents,  mingled 
with  the  shattered  fragments,  fell  through  the 
balustrades,  and  dropped  on  the  staircase  beneath, 
theip. 

“I  promise  what  you  ask,”  she  said,  with  a 
flash  of  triumph  in  her  eyes.  “The  phial  con- 
tains only  an  eye-wash.” 

The  valet  shook  his  head. 

“ You  can  not  come  into  my  master’s  chamber- 
again,  Madame;  if  you  do — ” 

He  paused,  and  returned  to  the  president,  who' 
had  seen  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  and  who  now- 
sat  up  in  the  bed  trembling  with  anxiety. 

“Again?”  he  asked. 

“ Again  ; but  I have  explained  to  Madame  that 
she  must  come  here  no  more.”  The  wretched  old 
president  cast  himself  down  on  the  pillow  moan- 
ing. “ Calm  yourself.  Monsieur,”  said  the  valet , 
“ 1 will  not  say  any  thing  of  this  unless  it  should 
become  necessary.” 
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ceeded  to  arrange  the  room  for  the  night : taking 
his  own  place  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  bed. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  when  the  old  man  fell 
asleep  at  about  midnight,  Servin  felt  inclined  to 
follow  his  example.  Yet  an  undefined  fear  warned 
him  to  be  watchful.  He  arose  from  the  chair  and 
moved  about  the  room,  opening  the  curtains,  and 
gazing  out  into  the  dark  and  stormy  night;  he 
stirred  the  fire  and  placed  himself  beside  it,  trim- 
ming ‘he  lamp,  and  taking  up  a book;  but  he 
could  hear  Angelique,  whose  apartment  adjoined 
that  of  her  husband,  moving  cautiously  about,  and 
he  was  unable  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  pages. 
Presently  the  sounds  in  her  chamber  ceased ; no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  save  the  moan  of  the  wind 
without,  and  the  crackling  of  the  fresh  wood  he 
had  piled  on  the  hearth.  He  felt  that  the  desire 
to  sleep  was  overcoming  him,  and,  casting  about 
for  means  of  rousing  himself,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
make  some  coffee.  Noiselessly  opening  the. door, 
he  listened  for  a moment  at  Ang61ique’s  door ; all 
was  still  there;  he  peered  through  the  keyhole, 
but  there  was  no  light  within,  except  from  the 
flicker  of  her  dying  fire.  Feeling  that  all  was  safe, 
he  returned  to  his  master’s  chamber,  and  taking  a 
light,  trod  carefully  along  the  corridor,  and  down 
the  staircase  to  the  lower  story,  to  get  the  articles 
he  needed. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  lowest  step  when 
Angelique’s  door  opened  without  a sound,  and  she 
looked  over  the  balustrades  at  him  : she  had  either 
been  in  bed,  or  was  ready  for  bed,  for  a long  white 
night-dress  was  her  only  covering.  She  entered 
her  husband’s  room.  Approaching  the  table  on 
which  his  drink  for  the  night  was  set,  she  removed 
the  stopper  from  the  carafe,  and  poured  into  it  the 
whole  contents  of  a bottle  slie  carried.  At  this 
moment  she  heard  Servin  approaching;  he  was 
ascending  the  stairs,  she  saw  the  reflection  from 
the  light  he  carried  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
She  could  not  regain  her  chamber  unobserved,  but 
remembering  that  she  had  pulled  her  door  close  as 
she  came  out,  she  darted  toward  a large  closet  in 
her  husband’s  room,  lined  with  fixed  wardrobes, 
and  opening  the  door  of  one  of  these,  stepped  light- 
ly in. 

She  had  scarcely  shut  the  door  upon  herself 
when  Servin  entered  the  outer  room  and  shut  him- 
self in.  She  drew  before  her  some  of  the  garments 
which  hung  from  the  pegs,  and  cautiously  settling 
herself  into  an  endurable  position,  could  hear  Ser- 
vin making  and  drinking  his  coffee.  Presently 
Monsieur  'liquet  began  to  mumble  indistinctly, 
and  to  toss  bis  arms  and  head.  Anon  the  mutter- 
ings  became  incoherent,  sharply-uttered  words ; at 
length  a fierce  delirium  came  on.  Servin  took  his 
master’s  hand : it  was  like  fire  to  the  touch.  The 
sick  man  called  for  drink,  and  Servin,  who  had 
taken  especial  care  in  the  preparation,  hastened  to 
give  him  some — but  to  bis  surprise  found  the  stop- 
per out  of  the  carafe ! 

Now  he  distinctly  know  that  he  had  replaced 
this  stopper;  a slight  circumstance  had  impressed 
the  fact  on  his  mind ; it  had  fallen  from  his  hand 
upon  the  table,  and  bad  made  a noise  which  had 
Startled  his  master  from  his  first  sleep. 

He  laid  down  the  half-filled  glass  and  filled  an- 
other with  pure  water,  which  the  president  drank 
eagerly.  Then,  going  into  the  corridor,  Servin 
went  to  AngMique’s  door;  it  wa3  closed,  hut  not 
latched,  a»d  yielded  to  his  touch.  The  fire  was 
nearly  out  when  he  looked  in,  but,  as  his  eyes  be- 
came used  to  the  half-twilight,  he  saw  that  the 
bed  coverings  were  turned  down,  and  that  the  bed 
was  unoccupied.  He  called  to  his  mistress,  sup- 
posing that  she  might  be  in  the  dressing-room,  hut 
when  no  answer  was  returned  he  came  back.  He 
was  sure  that  Angelique  had  entered  her  husband’s 
chamber  while  lie  was  first  absent.  He  looked 
under  the  heavy  valance  of  the  bed,  and  examined 
ever_v  portion  of  the  furniture  under  or  behind 
which  she  might  he.  Last  of  all,  he  went  to  the 
closet,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  pulled  open  the  leaf 
of  the  wardrobe  and  drew  aside  the  president’s 
robe  of  office,  under  which  the  guilty  woman  la}*. 

Her  eyes  met  his,  and  without  a word  she  rose 
and  stepped  from  her  hiding-place  to  the  floor. 

“Madame,  you  have  broken  the  agreement. 
You  can  not  blame  me  if  I now  take  measures  to 
prevent  any  injury  either  to  my  master  or  myself. 
You  must  not  leave  this  room  till  the  physician, 
for  whom  I shall  instantly  send,  shall  have  decided 
whether  or  no  there  be  poison  in  the  carafe  tho 
stopper  of  which  I know  was  put  in  by  me,  but 
which  I found  lying  on  the  table.” 

The  most  abject  entreaties  succeeded  Ang61ique’s 
first  speechless  terror,  but  Servin  was  deaf  to  her 
prayers.  In  the  rage  which  quickly  supervened, 
when  she  flung  herself  on  him  in  her  endeavors  to 
escape,  her  strength  was  no  match  for  his;  yet  the 
struggle  was  long  before  he  at  last  got  her  into  the 
closet,  which  had  no  window,  and  there  locked  her 
in. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  that  he  proceeded  to 
awaken  one  of  the  men-servants  and  sent  him  for 
the  physician.  His  master  was  alarmingly  worse ; 
his  thin  voice  was  raised  in  fearful  screams;  his 
whole  frame  was  agitated  by  vain  struggles  to  get 
up. 

“Did  you  dare  to  kill  my  beautiful  wife?”  he 
asked. 

“ Lie  down,  Monsieur.  I assure  you  that  Ma- 
dame is  safe.  She  prefers  to  await  the  doctor’s 
opinion  in  your  wardrobe  closet;  she  is  too  much 
agitated  to  come  near  your  bed.” 

The  president  stared  at  him,  as  if  trying  to  com- 
prehend his  words,  and  then,  with  a heavy  sigh, 
sank  back  exhausted.  Dawn  was  breaking  when 
the  doctor  arrived.  Having  first  attended  to  the 
patient,  who  was  quiet,  though  still  wandering  in 
mind,  he  listened  while  Servin  detailed  his  sus- 
picions and  the  causes  which  had  aroused  them, 
and  finally  produced  the  carafe,  filled  with  clear 
amber  fluid,  at  tho  bottom  of  which  a white  sedi- 
ment had  settled. 

By  noon  on  the  ensuing  day  all  Paris  was  in  a 
ferment.  The  intelligence  was  in  every  mouth 
that  Madame  Tiquet,  for  aa  attempt  upon  her  hus- 
band’s life,  was  in  prison  Add  uid'Mt&g  triii. The 


Chevalier  Mongeorge,  also,  who  had  been  until 
near  midnight  at  the  Hotel  Tiquet,  was  under  ar- 
rest, and  so  was  Angelique’s  maid.  The  girl  had 
in  her  terror  confessed  all  she  knew,  which  was 
not  a little.  She  declared  that  her  mistress  had 
frequently  gone,  accompanied  by  her,  to  the  caba- 
ret of  Cattelain,  whence  she  brought  sometimes 
powders,  sometimes  liquids,  which  she  told  the 
girl  were  cosmetics  that  Cattelain’s  mother  taught 
him  to  prepare.  But  the  woman  had  watched,  and 
had  seen  her  mistress  put  portions  of  these  things 
into  the  food  of  an  Angora  cat,  and  into  the  drink- 
ing-vessels of  birds  ; and  they  had  all  died.  On  one 
occasion  the  girl  had  been  about  to  drink  some  soup 
which  stood  in  a howl  on  her  mistress’s  table,  hut 
had  only  taken  one  or  two  mouthfuls,  when  the  lady 
came  in,  and  was  greatly  enraged : throwing  awrav 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  basin.  The  maid  was 
terribly  ill  for  two  days  after  that.  At  another 
time  Ang61ique  had  sent  her  to  Cattelain’s  with  a 
sealed  letter,  on  receipt  of  which  the  man  had  de- 
livered her  a bottle  which  was  the  one  now  pro- 
duced. It  had  been  full  when  she  gave  it  to  her 
mistress  ; now  it  was  empty.  Cattelain  had  said 
to  her,  “ Be  discreet,  and  you  do  not  know  what 
a great  lady  you  yet  may  he.  Some  day,  soon, 
that  old  fox  Tiquet  wijl  die,  and  I shall  marry  Ma- 
dame. We  shall  find  you  a good  husband  with 
money.”  She  had  believed  him  to  he  jesting,  and 
had  laughed ; on  which  he  had  seemed  angry,  and 
told  her  to  make  haste  home. 

When  she  gave  the  bottle  to  lier  mistress  the 
latter  had  kissed  it,  and  said,  “ I have  herewith  to 
punish  all  my  enemies  and  make  myself  free.  Have 
a care  that  you  do  not  offend  me.”  The  girl  had 
then  asked  her  mistress  what  the  phial  contained? 
On  which  she  replied,  “ Enough  to  prevent  half  a 
dozen  men  from  ever  feeling  a headache  again. 
Something  to  cure  Monsieur  Tiquet’s  asthma  and 
jealousy  at  one  draught.”  This  had  occurred  five 
days  ago.  She  said  she  had  been  afraid  to  tell, 
although  slie  knew  that  it  was  poison  which  Cat- 
telain had  sent.  On  the  day  after  the  scene  above 
described  she  said  to  her  mistress  that  she  thought 
she  must,  tell  some  one  of  what  she  knew,  for  it  lay 
heavy  on  her  conscience ; on  which  Angelique  had 
made  her  swear  to  keep  it  secret : telling  her  that 
if  she  did  not  do  so  she  should  have  some  of  the 
poison  herself : and  that  if  she  told,  she  would  bring 
punishment  on  lier  own  head,  for  she  was  now  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  as  criminal  as  herself.  This, 
she  said,  had  kept  lier  silent.  On  her  deposition 
Cattelain  was  arrested.  In  liis  house  were  found 
poisons  of  various  kinds.  In  one  bottle,  from  which 
she  said  he  had  poured  what  he  had  given  her,  was 
a preparation  of  arsenic  and  aconite,  which  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  the  president  declared  to  be 
the  same  that  was  contained  in  the  carafe  of  night 
drink. 

Angelique,  who  quite  recovered  her  audacity 
and  self-possession,  resisted  all  entreaties  to  con- 
fess her  crime,  avowing  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce her  falsely  to  condemn  herself,  and  cast  a 
stigma  on  her  child.  She  declared  that  the  whole 
charge  was  a conspiracy  between  Servin  and  her 
maid,  who  had  an  intrigue  together ; that  Servin 
had  ruled  his  master  before  marriage,  was  jealous 
of  lier  influence,  and  had  taken  this  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  her.  The  torture  by  water  was  applied 
to  her,  hut  she  bore  its  agony  with  firmness.  In 
the  same  chamber  Cattelain  was  stretched  on  the 
rack,  and  for  some  time  bore  the  torture  without 
flinching ; hut  as  greater  force  was  applied,  he 
yelled,  and  made  a full  confession.  He  avowed 
that  Madame  had  promised  to  marry  him  when  her 
husband  should  he  dead,  and  that  as  he  himself 
was  jealous  of  Mongeorge,  he  had  meant  to  poison 
that  person  as  soon  as  lie  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  was  plain  that  Mongeorge,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested, was  only  guilty  in  his  love  for  Angelique, 
and  he  was  at  once  set  free.  He  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  Hotel  Tiquet,  and  enforced  admit- 
tance to  the  president,  who  wras  restored  to  his 
senses,  though  prostrate  with  shame  and  grief. 
To  him  Mongeorge  confessed  that  he  loved  An- 
gMique,  and  swore  never  again  to  see  her  if  her 
husband  would  aid  him  to  endeavor  to. procure  her 
pardon.  The  president  agreed.  His  passion  for 
liis  wicked  wife  was  strong,  and  Mongeorge  drew 
up  in  his  presence  a petition,  which  he  signed. 
Then  the  chevalier  departed  to  seek  audience  of  the 
King,  with  whom  lie  was  a favorite. 

It  was  of  no  avail : the  King  was  kind  in  man- 
ner, hut  inflexible.  The  crime  of  poisoning  had 
fearfully  increased,  and  lie  was  advised,  most  urg- 
ently, to  punish  the  first  poisoner  who  could  he 
brought  to  justice.  Moreover,  Mongeorge’s  rela- 
tives, who  were  of  great  consideration,  having 
learned  that  the  chevalier  was  about  to  intercede 
for  Angelique,  had  been  beforehand  with  him, 
and  had  besought  that  the  law  might  he  enforced. 
Pitying  the  young  man’s  despair,  the  King  again 
sent  him  from  Paris,  that  lie  might  not  he  in  the 
way  to  witness  Angelique’s  trial  and  execution. 
Perforce,  Mongeorge  departed ; hut  in  a few  days, 
an  old  man,  emaciated  almost  to  a skeleton,  his 
hair  white,  his  limbs  tottering,  and  supported  by  a 
gray-liaired  valet,  demanded  audience  of  the  King. 
The  petitioner  held  by  one  hand  a lovely  little  girl, 
and,  on  being  presented  to  the  King,  knelt,  and 
made  liis  little  daughter,  kneeling  also,  join  her 
tiny  hands  in  supplication  for  her  mother’s  life. 
The  King  raised  him  and  embraced  the  child,  but 
assured  him  that  pardon  was  hopeless. 

The  da}'  of  trial  came.  The  most  untroubled 
innocence  could  not  have  displayed  an  eve  more 
cloudless,  a brow  more  unruffled,  than  Angelique’s. 
Her  matchless  tresses  were  fully  displayed,  being 
arranged  in  clusters  of  heavy  lomr  curls,  crowned 
with  a chaplet  of  white  roses.  Her  robe  of  pure 
white  was  confined  at  the  waist  hv  a cincture  of 
turquoises  and  diamonds.  Madame  de  Remonet, 
who  had  escaped  on  the  first  alarm  of  her  niece’s 
detection,  had  been  apprehended,  and  Angelique 
knew  nothing  of  this  until  she  saw  her  aunt  led 
into  court,  a prisoner  like  herself.  Cattelain,  who 
was  carried  in  to  give  liis  evidence,  fired  when  he 
saw  the  elder  prisoner,  and  declared  that  it  was 


she  who  had  taught  him  to  prepare  the  poisons, 
and  who  had  counseled  her  niece  to  administer 
them.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  all  three. 
The-  waiting-maid  was  pardoned  in  consideration 
of  her  voluntary  confession,  hut  condemned  to  re- 
tire for  life  to  the  convent  of  St.  Agathe.  Catte- 
lain managed  to  drag  himself  to  the  feet  of  his  mis- 
tress and  implore  her  pardon  for  having  crimina- 
ted her.  “ I forgive  you,  my  poor  Cattelain,”  she 
said;  “ it  was  pain  which  forced  you  to  belie  your- 
self and  me.  Let  those  who  have  compelled  the 
false  confession  answer  for  it  to  God.” 

Although  every  one  was  certain  of  Ang61ique’s 
guilt,  yet  the  sympathy  excited  by  her  strange 
beauty  and  by  lier  fortitude  extended  far  and  wide 
among  all  classes  in  France.  To  add  to  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  her  trial,  by  a strange  coincidence  it 
happened  that  the  judge  who  condemned  her  was 
her  former  lover,  Henri  St.  Cliaubert.  She  listen- 
ed without  faltering  to  the  words  of  the  sentence, 
and  then  looked  up  at  him  with  a smile,  saying, 
loud  enough  to  he  distinctly  heard  by  all,  so  awe- 
stricken was  the  silence  in  the  court,  “All!  Mon- 
sieur St.  Chaubert,  is  that  you  ? Formerly  our 
positions  were  reversed : you  were  the  trembling 
culprit,  I was  the  judge.  I hear  your  sentence 
to-day  with  more  courage  than  you  heard  mine.” 
St.  Chaubert  turned  ghastly  white,  and  was  obliged 
to  lean  hack  in  liis  seat.  For  many  minutes  lie 
could  not  control  liis  feelings. 

Redoubled  efforts  were  made  to  procure  Ange- 
lique’s  pardon,  hut  the  King  refused  to  receive  any 
more  petitions  in  her  favor.  Although  to  the  last 
she  encouraged  herself  wilh  the  idea  of  ultimate 
escape  from  her  terrible  doom,  the  day  of  lier  exe- 
cution found  her  (as  may  he  supposed)  still  under 
sentence  of  death.  Dressed  as  she  had  been  at  her 
trial,  and  accompanied  by  her  aunt  and  Cattelain, 
and  attended  by  a priest  who  vainly  implored  her 
to  confess,  she  was  home  on  a cart  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  thousands 
upon  thousands.  Slie  bore  it  unmoved,  and  lier 
sole  anxiety  seemed  to  he  that  her  lovely  hair 
should  not  he  wetted  out  of  curl  by  a slight  rain 
that  was  falling.  When  she  reached  the  place  of 
execution,  she  said,  peremptorily,  to  the  priest : 

“Cease,  Monsieur  l’Abb6;  permit  me  to  die  in 
peace.  Give  my  love  to  my  husband  and  daugh- 
ter. Tell  Monsieur  Tiquet  I forgive  him  liis  share 
in  the  foul  conspiracy  which  has  brought  me  to 
this;  and  to  the  Chevalier  Mongeorge  give  my 
kindest  adieux,  and  my  hair,  if  it  must  be  cut  off. 
So  now,  farewell,  for  I will  hear  no  more !” 

Her  companions  in  crime  suffered  first.  In  a 
few  minutes  she,  too,  ceased  to  live.  The  excite- 
ment passed  description.  Women,  and  even  men, 
shrieked  and  swooned ; many  fell  and  were  trod- 
den to  death.  The  smallest  lock  of  her  hair  sold 
for  a large  sum.  As  for  the  wretched  president, 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and,  living  a life  of  the 
utmost  seclusion  with  his  child,  placed  her,  when 
sufficiently  old,  in  a convent  of  the  Sacre  Cceur, 
where  she  ultimately  took  the  vail,  about  a year 
before  her  father’s  death. 

Of  the  poison  spoken  of  in  this  true  history,  the 
worst  was  surely  that  which  the  honest  bookseller 
and  jeweler  gave  to  liis  little  child  when  lie  first 
blindly  suffered  the  foul-hearted  woman  who  be- 
came his  murderess  to  drop  her  poisonous  words 
into  her  ear. 


A HEAD  OF  HAIR  FOR  SALE. 

“ But,  Monsieur,  it  is  very  little.” 

“ I confess  it,  Mademoiselle,  the  sum  I offer  is 
very  insignificant.” 

r‘  See,  Monsieur,  my  hair  is  a good  color  (it  was 
a dainty  rich  brown),  and  it  is  very  long  (the  per- 
ruquier’s  mouth  watered,  for  she  unbound  it,  and 
it  fell  below  her  waist).  Surely,  Monsieur,  you 
will  give  me  more  than  thirty  francs?” 

“ On  my  word,  Mademoiselle,  I could  not  offer 
you  a sou  more.  Your  hair  is  very  beautiful,  I 
admit,  hut  in  effect  the  article  is  a complete  drug 
at  present.  Trade  is  dull,  very  dull,  and  I know 
not  when  I should  have  use  for  it.  Keep  it,  Made- 
moiselle, until  the  times  improve.  And  besides, 
it  is  a pity  that  you  should  part  with  it  at  all.” 

(The  perruqtiier  saw  that  the  poor  fish  was  rav- 
enous, and  he  had  hardly  need  to  play  his  meagre 
bait.  The  rogue  wished  to  appear  indifferent,  but 
he  had  at  that  moment  in  hand  a commission  from 
an  aged  child  of  fashion  who  would  have  given  a 
year’s  income  for  a natural  flow  of  hair  like  that 
of  the  deprecating  daughter  of  need.) 

“Ah,  well,  Monsieur!  jou  are  very  hard,  but  I 
must  take  the  sum  you  offer.” 

There  was  only  a thin  partition  between  us  and 
the  bureau  in  which  the  bargain  was  being  con- 
cluded, and  we  could  tell  by  the  sharp  click  of  the 
perruquier’s  scissors  that  the  purchase  was  being 
consummated.  The  light  entered  the  shop  oblique- 
ly, and  through  the  thinly-vailed  window  of  the 
bureau  we  could  see  the  shorn  lamb  grasp  the  pit- 
tance with  eager  hands,  while  slie  hastily  adjusted 
her  bonnet,  and  with  a challenging  look  in  the 
glass,  murmured,  in  a low  hut  distinct  voice,  as 
if  to  herself,  “But  I am  still  pretty.” 

“And  so  you  arc,”  thought  we,  as  we  inwardly 
exclaimed,  “may  Heaven  temper  its  winds  to  your 
condition,  poor  child !”  and  took  up  our  small  pur- 
chase, and  followed  her.  There  was  something  in 
her  manner  and  her  meagre  gentility  of  dress  which 
told  us  that  she  was  on  an  errand  of  self-sacrifice ; 
and  may  the  guardian  angels  of  poverty  forgive 
the  curiosity  which  tracked  their  protegee  to  her 
holy  of  holies ! 

It  w'as  a long  walk,  but  her  pace  never  flagged. 
Starting  from  the  Avenue  de  Marigny,  threading 
rapidly  the  crowded  pavements  of  the  Faubourg 
Sainte  Ilonor6,  passing  over  the  Champs  Elysees 
with  a single  glance  at  the  luxurious  equipages 
thronging  the  avenue  up  the  Rue  de  Chuillot,  and 
through  the  dingy  streets  leading  to  Passy,  she  at 
length  entered  a house  which  appeared  as  though 
it  had  long  been  a victim  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Against  the  dust-ridden  and  blistered  door-post  we 
saw  carelessly  lounging  a card,  which  seemed  as 


though  itself  was  growing  sallow  with  long-de- 
ferred hope,  inscribed  witli  the  words  “ npartements 
menbles''  It  was  a shallow  pretext,  hut  we  rang 
the  hell,  and  our  summons  was  deliberately  an- 
swered by  a porteress,  whose  ancient  limbs  seemed 
grating  with  the  rust  of  years  and  inaction. 

“You  have  apartments  to  let,  I believe.” 

“Yes;  will  Monsieur  condescend  to  enter?” 

“ Thank  you  (the  Rubicon  passed).  On  whafi 
floor  are  they  ?” 

“.4  u troisieme , Monsieur,  and  they  are  very  corn- 
fortable.  We  are  quiet  here,  Monsieur,  although 
not  far  from  the  resort  of  fashion,  hut  we  do  not 
claim  to  he  of  tho  beau  monde. 

Monsieur,  now  that  the  ice  was  broken,  ven- 
tured to  ask  if  the  young  lady  who  had  just  en- 
tered was  a locataire. 

“ Oh ! Mademoiselle  Marie,  yes,  Monsieur.  Her 
mother  is  sick  to  the  death,  but  Mademoiselle  is  a 
good  girl,  a brave  girl,  though  Heaven  only  knows 
how  the  poor  thing  hears  it.  The  Virgin  must 
hear  her  prayers,  and  carries  the  poor  child  through 
her  struggles.” 

The  wine  had  now  arrived  and  assisted  in  mel- 
lowing our  plot.  Madame  Justine  would  have  a 
small  glass  (we  did  not  fear  its  strength,  and  poured 
her  out  a tumbler),  and  it  gave  more  freedom  to 
her  tongue. 

“Stay,  mon  chou,"  said  she  to  her  grandchild, 
“how  is  Madame  this  evening?” 

The  little  “cabbage”  eyed  the  franc  piece  we 
gave  her  with  a glance  of  intense  satisfaction,  and 
replied:  “Madame  is  worse,  grandmfcre.  She  is 
excited,  too ; oh ! so  excited  with  Mademoiselle 
Marie.” 

“ Is  it  so,  poor  child,  and  why  is  she  so  ex- 
cited ?" 

“Only  because  Mademoiselle  has  had  her  hair 
cut ; but  it  is  no  shorter  than  mine.”  (The  little 
“ cabbage”  was  polled  as  close  as  a child  in  a Dutch 
picture.) 

We  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  making  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  so  we  detailed  to  Madame  Justine 
what  we  had  witnessed  in  the  perruquier’s  shop, 
and  hoped  that  Madame  would  point  out  any  way 
in  which  a friend  could  serve  her  lodgers.  Ma- 
dame Justine  had  grown  loquacious  under  tho 
stimulus  of  our  faithful  ally,  the  M6doc,  hut  she 
seemed  rather  suspicious  of  our  motives,  and  it  re- 
quired some  explanation  to  reassure  her. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  she,  “ is  very  good,  hut  Made- 
moiselle and  her  mother  are  very  proud.  They 
would  starve  before  they  would  receive  charity 
from  a stranger.” 

“Are  they  so  proud  that  they  would  reject  the 
sympathy  of  a friend  ? Is  there  no  way  of  aiding 
them  without  wounding  their  self-respect?” 

“ They  are  dead  to  those  who  should  receive 
their  love,  and  they  shrink  from  the  pity  of  stran- 
gers. Listen,  Monsieur,  and  you  shall  know  their 
history.”  Justine  then  gave  us  the  following  nar- 
ration : 

Marie’s  father  was  an  only  child,  and  of  a good 
family,  and  was  educated  for  a physician.  He 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  his  profession;  and, 
like  many  other  young  men  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  became  gay  in  his  living.  “But,” 
said  Justine,  “he  committed  what  would  have 
been  in  any  case  a folly,  and  was  in  him  a mad- 
ness. He  formed  a connection  with  an  actress, 
and  eventually  married  her,  and  his  family  dis- 
carded him.  He  was  mad,  very  mad,  for  he  knew 
only  enough  of  medicine  to  obtain  a subordinate 
place  with  a surgeon,  and  they  had  need  of  all 
their  romance  to  make  their  realities  tolerable. 
Madame,  however,  was  faithful,  and  Marie  was 
horn  to  them.  Soon  after  this  event  Monsieur 
died,  his  last  moments  being  made  bitter  by  the 
reflection  that  lie  was  leaving  his  wife  and  child 
the  prey  of  poverty,  and  Madame  supported  her- 
self and  child  by  the  sale  of  fancy  needle-work,  and 
giving  lessons  in  music.  She  had  offers  of  engage- 
ments at  the  theatres,  hut  she  refused  them,  and 
fought  on  single-handed  against  her  destiny.  She 
had  a hard  struggle  witli  the  world,  poor  lady,  but 
she  held  her  ground  until  about  six  months  since, 
when  she  was  put  hors  de  combat,  the  doctors  say, 
with  consumption,  and  is  following  her  husband  at 
the  quick  step.  Mademoiselle  Marie  is  eighteen, 
and  is  a good  girl,  oh ! a brave  girl.  She  has 
stepped  into  the  gap  left  by  her  prostrate  mother, 
and  monsieur  le  proprietaire  is  very  forbearing ; 
hut  I fear  the  poor  child  is  nearly  beaten  in  the 
double  struggle  with  her  heart  and  body.  For 
you  must  know,  Monsieur,  that  Marie  has  a little 
affair.  She  is  the  fiancee  of  a sous  offider,  who  is 
now  straggling  with  death  before  Sebastopol.  He 
has  been  honorably  mentioned  and  decorated  for 
liis  bravery,  hut  since  a long  time  Marie  has  only 
heard  that  he  is  in  hospital  with  Crimean  fever, 
and  the  poor  child’s  anxiety  is  touching  when  she 
speaks  of  him.” 

Perhaps  memory  brought  Justine  a whiff  of 
one  of  her  own  “ little  affairs,”  out  of  a grave-yard 
of  the  past,  for  a big  tear  at  this  stage  of  her  nar- 
rative  went  rolling  bodily  into  the  uplifted  wine- 
glass, and  before  she  could  recover  herself  the  lit- 
tle “ cabbage”  came  running  down  stairs  in  a state 
of  great  terror. 

“What  is  the  matter,  mon  chouf  Is  Madamo 
worse  ?” 

“Oil,  grandmfcre,  she  is  in  agonies,  and  Ma- 
demoiselle wishes  to  have  a doctor!” 

We  offered  our  services,  and  followed  the  “ little 
cabbage”  up  stairs,  and  in  the  few  moments  that 
we  waited  for  the  acceptance  of  our  services  we 
had  time  to  take  a survey  of  the  apartment.  It  was 
naked  in  the  extreme ; hut  the  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture wer^trranged  with  so  much  taste  and  neat- 
ness as  almost  to  give  it  an  air  of  comfort ; and  a 
bouquet  of  common  flowers  which  Justine  had  that 
morning  brought  from  .the  market  of  the  Made- 
leine was  placed  in  a vase  in  the  window.  The 
partition  between  the  two  rooms  was  very  thin, 
and  we  could  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  the  sick 
lady. 

“Great  God!  is  every  thing  gone,  my  child, 
that  vpu  should  sacrifice  your  beautiful  hair?” 

“ I ftii  HqikbrBlie J Eiy Udar  mother,  and  it  will 
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We  answered  the  first  question  in  its  order  of 
precedence,  and  a single  expression  took  possession 
of  her  face. 

“ Great  God ! and  is  it  so,  Monsieur  ? And 
Mademoiselle — ” 

“ Is  with  her  grandfather,”  we  rejoined. 

“ Did  Monsieur  say  ‘ her  grandfather  ?’ " 

We  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ I see ; Heaven  is  at  length  mindful  of  its  own. 
Then  Monsieur  will  care  for  her,  and  the  shorn  lamb 
shall  not  be  driven  out  into  the  wilderness,"  ex- 
claimed Justine. 

We  promised  to  call  next  day  to  inquire  after 
Marie,  and  we  kept  our  word.  The  wrinkles  in 
J ustine’s  cheeks  seemed  to  have  very  recently  been 
the  channels  of  an  unwonted  flow  of  water,  which, 
in  subsiding,  had  left  the  usual  tide-marks  on  the 
banks.  Mademoiselle,  said  she,  had  passed  a wretch- 
ed night.  She  had  been  desolate,  inconsolable;  but 
Monsieur,  son  grandpere , was  prodigal  of  his  sym- 
pathy, and  the  poor  child  was  growing  more  recon- 
ciled to  her  loss. 

“ After  the  funeral,”  said  Justine,  “ they  will  re- 
tire to  the  chateau  of  Monsieur,  where  Marie  is  to 
take  the  place  of  her  deceased  grandmfere  in  the 
household.  But  I know  not  how  long  this  ar- 
rangement will  last,"  continued  she,  “for  events 
crowd  in  rather  thickly  at  present.  Marie  has  re- 
ceived by  this  day’s  post  a letter  from  her  affi- 
anced, who  is  recovered,  and  about  to  return  home 
to  establish  his  health.  He  is  a captain  of  his 
regiment  now,  and  will  not  quietly  submit  to  see 
his  favorite  conscript  becoming  the  follower  of  an- 
other. 

A few  days  subsequently  we  received  a hand- 
some mourning  ring  from  Marie’s  grandfather,  ac- 
companied by  a note  containing  warm  but  unearn- 
ed thanks  from  herself,  and  we  have  treasured  both 
until  now  as  mementos  of  one  of  the  most  painful 
incidents  in  our  professional  career. 


be  stronger  than  ever  before  you  will  be  able  to 
tralk  out  with  me.” 

As  we  entered,  Marie  looked  at  us  as  if  striving 
to  recall  our  features,  and  then  whispered  to  her 
mother  that  a doctor  was  in  attendance.  We 
sed  over  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  lady,  and 
gaw  that  Marie  was  right.  Her  hair  would  be 
stronger  than  ever  before  her  mother  would  be 
able  to  walk  out  with  her. 

The  poor  lady  seemed  exhausted  by  recent  ex- 
ertion; but  in  a short  time  she  rallied,  and  mur- 
mured, “I  feel  it  is  too  late,  my  darling;  may 
Heaven  repay  your  devotion  1” 

Marie  looked  at  us  inquiringly.  We  took  the 
gick  woman’s  hand,  and  felt  that  the  pulse  beat 
fceblv.  Her  mind  began  to  wander  in  a light  and 
unconnected  manner,  and  her  eyes  were  growing 
dull,  and  dallying  with  vacuity.  We  saw  that  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  the  reaction  of  her  late 
excitement;  but  we  were  conscious  that  a few 
hours  more  would  hand  her  over  to  the  grave,  and 
we  could  only  give  her  a little  stimulant.  Marie’s 
eves  intuitively  read  our  verdict,  and  we  saw  the 
big  tears  rapidly  chasing  each  other  down  her 
cheeks,  while  she  gently  smoothed  the  sufferer’s  pil- 
low and  whispered  words  of  hope  which  it  cost 
her  agonies  to  affect. 

After  a little  while  the  poor  lady  seemed  a little 
to  revive,  and  Marie  became  almost  importunate 
with  her  tender  offices ; but  she  was  interrupted 
bv  the  entrance  of  the  “little  cabbage,”  who  stole 
quietly  into  the  room,  and  whispered  a few  words 
to  Marie. 

“Tell  Monsieur,”  said  the  latter,  “ that  we  can 
not  see  him  now.  Will  he  call  again  ?’’ 

“Grandmfere  has  told  him  that  Madame  is  very 
ill,  but  he  says  that  his  business  is  urgent,”  re- 
plied the  cabbage. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a whisper, 
but  Madame  caught  the  purport.  Her  eyes  bright- 
ened with  a feverish  brilliance,  and  she  said,  in  a 
voice  strong  for  her, 

“ What  is  that,  my  child  ? Let  Monsieur  enter 
—who  knows  ?"  The  last  two  words  were  uttered 
in  a lower  tone  than  the  rest,  as  though  they  were 
the  result  of  some  thought  flashing  across  her 
mind. 

We  stood  passive.  For  although  we  knew  the 
irruption  of  an  urgent  visitor  was  a matter  of  se- 
rious apprehension,  we  were  aware  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  poor  lady’s  existence  could  at  worst  be 
affected  by  but  a few  hours,  and  we  met  the  glance 
of  Marie  with  a silent  assent.  The  “ little  cab- 
bage” disappeared,  and  in  a few  moments  return- 
ed, ushering  in  a tall  man,  far  gone  in  years,  whose 
demeanor  stamped  him  as  belonging  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  He  was  clothed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  his  face,  which  must  have  been  hand- 
some in  his  youth,  was  expressive  of  considerable 
haughtiness,  overlaid  and  softened  by  the  traces 
of  painful  suffering.  We  offered  to  withdraw,  but 
Marie  wished  us  to  remain,  and  the  stranger  did 
not  object.  As  he  moved  across  the  room  to  the 
bedside  of  Madume,  we  whispered  her  perilous 
condition,  and  Marie  looked  up  from  her  mother’s 
side  imploringly. 

“ Mamma  is  very  ill,  Monsieur,”  said  she. 

“ I am  grieved  to  hear  it,”  rejoined  the  stranger, 
in  a low,  tremulous  voice,  not  unmusical. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Madame,  who  had 
fallen  into  an  attitude  of  rest,  mado  an  effort  to 
raise  herself  upon  her  arms,  and  looked  steadfastly 
into  his  face  as  if  seeking  to  recall  something  from 
the  past.  The  stranger  observed  the  effort,  and 
spoke  again  in  his  low,  nervous  tone — 

“ Madame  does  not  know  me.” 

“ I have  not  that  pleasure,  Monsieur,”  said  she, 
with  apparent  diffidence  of  her  memory. 

“You  are  Madame  St.  Auliere ; and  this,”  point- 
ing to  Marie,  “ is  your  child.” 
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“ You  are  right,  Monsieur.  What  then  ?” 

“ It  is  also  my  name,”  he  replied,  and  he  paused 
as  if  waiting  for  the  effect,  or  to  master  his  feelings. 

Madame’s  eyes  lighted  up  as  if  by  the  kindling 
of  an  inward  fire.  A superhuman  effort  of  will 
gave  her  momentary  strength,  and  with  almost  a 
spring  she  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  stranger,  exclaimed, 

“ I see,  it  is  true,  you  are  the  father  of  my  hus- 
band— ” 

“ And  I am  come  to  ask  that  the  past  may  be 
forgotten,  and  to  offer  my  regrets  and  my  assist- 
ance. Will  you  accept  them,  and  allow  rue  to  take 
up  my  duties  as  a parent  ?” 

There  was  something  like  a glow  of  happiness  on 
the  flushed  face  of  Madame  as  she  glanced  toward 
Marie,  and  rejoined, 

“ Be  it  so,  for  his  child’s  sake.  For  me  it  comes 
too  late.  We  have  struggled  long,  and  you  have 
been  very  hard,  Monsieur.” 

“ My  son  was  disobedient,  and  I was  proud,  but 
I am  humbled  ; for  I am  left  alone,  and  have  long 
sought  my  lost  child.  Let  those  of  us  that  remain 
speak  only  of  the  future.” 

These  words  were  broken  in  their  utterance,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  speaker  was  suffering  from 
violent  emotion.  Marie  sat  listening  to  the  dia- 
logue without  uttering  a word.  Her  face  reflected 
the  pleasure  felt  by  her  mother  at  this  late  recon- 
ciliation ; but  it  was  vailed  and  darkened  by  the 
anxiety  she  felt  for  her  dying  parent.  Her  arms 
were  tenderly  twined  round  her  mother,  like  a 
vine  around  the  decayed  tree  which  the  next  gale 
shall  lay  prostrate.  She  gazed  wistfully  in  her 
mother’s  face,  and  once  almost  fancied  that  the 


new  hopes  which  had  dawned  upon  their  prospects 
had  imparted  fresh  vitality  to  the  sinking  frame 
within  her  arms,  but  the  illusion  was  only  transi- 
torj\  Mortality  had  gathered  its  supporters  to- 
gether for  one  last  grand  struggle  with  the  cham- 
pion of  immortality,  and  the  victory  remained  with 
the  powers  of  the  spirit  world.  Ere  her  grand- 
father had  done  speaking,  Marie  felt  a shiver  pass 
through  the  frame  of  her  mother,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  death.  Her  arms  were  suddenly  call- 
ed upon  for  additional  support,  and  she  gazed  with 
a terrified  look  upon  the  bloodless  cheeks  and  closed 
eyes  of  her  mother,  and  then  silently  appealed  to 
us.  We  saw  that  the  sufferer  had  ceased  to  suffer, 
and  that  the  angels  were  about  to  lead  home  an- 
other fugitive  from  its  earthly  prison  ; and  we  un- 
wound the  poor  girl’s  arms  from  the  almost  breath- 
less clay. 

The  patient  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  world- 
ly ministration.  Her  pulse  ceased  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  life,  and  the  brightest  mirror  would 
have  passed  unstained  over  her  mouth.  She  was 
gone ; and  we  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  grief 
that  was  too  holy  to  be  witnessed  by  a stranger. 

When  we  descended  we  found  Justine  all  anxi- 
ety regarding  the  patient  and  her  visitor.  She 
scanned  our  features  with  an  almost  ludicrous 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  earnestness,  and,  with  a 
volubility  considerably  accelerated  by  the  remnant 
of  our  second  bottle  of  wine,  her  questions  followed 
each  other  with  the  haste  of  a flock  of  sheep  with  a 
dog  at  their  heels. 

“ Was  Madame  better  ? Was  Monsieur,  the  vis- 
itor, an  old  friend  ? Did  Mademoiselle  comfort 
herself  tranquilly  ?” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

As  between  the  man  who  achieves  greatness 
and  him  who  has  greatness  thrust  upon  him 
there  lies  a whole  world  of  space,  so  is  there  an 
immense  interval  between  one  who  is  the  object 
of  his  own  delusions  and  him  who  forms  the 
subject  of  delusion  to  others. 

My  reader  may  have  already  noticed  that  no- 
thing was  easier  for  me  than  to  lend  myself  to 
the  idle  current  of  my  fancy.  Most  men  who 
build  “castles  in  Spain,”  as  the  old  adage  calls 
them,  do  so  purely  to  astonish  their  friends.  I 
indulged  in  these  architectural  extravagances 
in  a very  different  spirit.  I built  my  castle  to 
live  in  it ; from  foundation  to  roof-tree  I planned 
every  detail  of  it  to  suit  my  own  taste,  and  all 
my  study  was  to  make  it  as  habitable  and  com- 
fortable as  I could.  Ay,  and  what’s  more,  live 
in  it  I did,  though  very  often  the  tenure  was  a 
brief  one ; sometimes  while  breaking  my  egg  at 
breakfast,  sometimes  as  I drew  on  my  gloves  to 
walk  out,  and  yet  no  terror  of  a short  lease  ever 
deterred  me  from  finishing  the  edifice  in  the 
most  expensive  manner.  I gilded  my  archi- 
traves and  frescoed  my  ceilings  as  though  all 
were  to  endure  for  centuries;  and  laid  out  the 
gardens  and  disposed  the  parterres  as  though  I 
were  to  walk  in  them  in  my  extreme  old  age. 
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This  faculty  of  lending  myself  to  an  illusion  by 
no  means  adhered  to  me  where  the  deception 
was  supplied  by  another ; from  the  moment  I 
entered  one  of  their  castles,  I felt  myself  in  a 
strange  house.  I continually  forgot  where  the 
stairs  were,  what  this  gallery  opened  on,  where 
that  corridor  led  to.  No  use  was  it  to  say, 
“ You  are  at  home  here.  You  are  at  your  own 
fireside.”  I knew  and  I felt  that  I was  not. 

By  this  declaration  I mean  my  reader  to  un- 
derstand that,  while  ready  for  any  exigency  of 
a story  devised  by  myself,  I was  perfectly  mis- 
erable at  playing  a part  written  for  me  by  a 
friend ; nor  was  this  feeling  diminished  by  the 
thought  that  I really  did  not  know  the  person  I 
was  believed  to  represent ; nor  had  I the  very 
vaguest  clew  to  his  antecedents  or  belongings. 

As  I set  out  in  search  of  Miss  Herbert  these 
were  the  reflections  I revolved,  occasionally  ask- 
ing myself,  “Is  the  old  lady  at  all  touched  in 
the  upper  story?  Is  there  not  something  Pri- 
vate Asylum-ish  in  these  wanderings?”  But 
still,  apart  from  this  special  instance,  she  was  a 
marvel  of  acuteness  and  good  sense.  I found 
Miss  Herbert  in  a little  arbor  at  her  work ; the 
newspaper  on  the  bench  beside  her. 

“So,”  said  she,  without  looking  up,  “you 
have  been  making  a long  visit  up  stairs.  You 
found  Mrs.  Keates  very  agreeable,  or  you  were 
so  yourself.” 

“ Is  there  any  thing  wrong  hereabouts  ?”  said 
I,  touching  my  forehead  with  my  finger. 

“ Nothing  whatever.” 

“ No  fancies,  no  delusions  about  certain 
people ?” 

“ None  whatever.” 

“ None  of  the  family  suspected  of  any  thing 
odd,  or  eccentric  ?” 

“Not  that  I have  ever  heard  of.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?” 

“ Well,  it  was  a mere  fancy,  perhaps,  on  my 
part ; but  her  manner  to-day  struck  me  as  oc- 
casionally strange — almost  flighty.” 

“ And  on  what  subject?” 

“ I am  scarcely  at  liberty  to  say  that ; in  fact, 

I am  not  at  all  free  to  divulge  it,”  said  I,  mys- 
teriously, and  somewhat  gratified  to  remark  that 

I had  excited  a most  intense  curiosity  on  her 
part  to  learn  the  subject  of  our  interview. 

“ Oh,  pray  do  not  make  any  imprudent  reve- 
lations to  me,”  said  she,  pettishly;  “which, 
apart  from  the  indiscretion,  would  have  the 
singular  demerit  of  affording  me  not  the  slight- 
est pleasure.  I am  not  afflicted  with  the  malady 
of  curiosity.” 

“What  a blessing  to  yon!  Now,  I am  the 
most  inquisitive  of  mankind.  I feel  that  if  I 
were  a clerk  in  a bank  I’d  spend  the  day  prying 
into  every  one’s  account,  and  learning  the  exact 
state  of  his  balance-sheet.  If  I were  employed 
in  the  post-office  no  terror  of  the  law  could 
restrain  me  from  reading  the  letters.  Tell  me 
that  any  one  has  a secret  in  his  heart,  and  I 
feel  I could  cut  him  open  to  get  at  it !” 

“I  don’t  think  yon  are  giving  a flattering 
picture  of  yourself  in  all  this,”  said  she,  peev- 
ishly. 

“Iam  aware  of  that,  Miss  Herbert;  but  I 
am  also  one  of  those  who  do  not  trade  upon 
qualities  they  have  no  pretension  to.” 

She  flushed  a deep  crimson  at  this,  and  after 
a moment  said : 

“ Has  it  not  occurred  to  you,  Sir,  that  people 
who  seldom  meet  except  to  exchange  ungracious 
remarks,  would  show  more  judgment  by  avoid- 
ing each  other’s  society  ?” 

Oh,  how  my  heart  thrilled  at  this  pettish 
speecli ! In  Hans  Griiter’s  Courtship,  he  says, 
“I  knew  she  loved  me,  for  we  never  met  with- 
out a quarrel.”  “ I have  thought  of  that  too, 
Miss  Herbert,”  said  I,  “but  there  are  outward 
observances  to  be  kept  up,  conventionalities  to 
be  respected.” 

“None  of  which,  however,  require  that  you 
should  come  out  and  sit  here  while  I am  at  my 
work,”  said  she,  with  suppressed  passion. 

“I  came  out  here  to  search  for  the  news- 
paper,” said  I,  taking  it  up,  and  stretching  my- 
self on  the  grassy  sward  to  read  at  leisure. 

She  arose  at  once,  and  gathering  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  her  work  into  a basket,  walked  away. 

“ Don’t  let  me  hunt  you  away,  Miss  Herbert,” 
said  I,  indolently ; “ any  where  else  will  suit 
me  just  as  well.  Pray  don’t  go.”  But  without 
vouchsafing  to  utter  a word,  or  even  turn  her 
head,  she  continued  her  way  toward  the  house. 

“The  morning  she  slapped  my  face,”  says 
Hans,  “filled  the  measure  of  my  bliss,  for  I 
then  saw  she  could  not  control  her  feelings  for 
me.”  This  passage  recurred  to  me  as  I lay 
there,  jind  I hugged  myself  in  the  thought  that 
such  a*  moment  of  delight  might  yet  be  mine. 
The  profound  German  explains  this  sentiment 
well.  “With  women,”  says  he,  “love  is  like 
the  idol  worship  of  an  Indian  tribe ; at  the  mo- 
ment their  hearts  are  bursting  with  devotion, 
they  like  to  cut  aud  wound  and  maltreat  their 
god.  With  them  this  is  the  ecstasy  of  their 
passion.” 

I now  saw  that  the  girl  was  in  love  with  me, 
and  that  she  did  not  know  it  herself.  I take  it 
that  the  sensations  of  a man  who  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  the  pretty  girl  he  has  been  admiring 
is  captivated  by  his  attentions,  are  very  like 
what  a head-clerk  may  feel  at  being  sent'for  by 
the  house  and  informed  that  he  is  now  one  of 
the  firm  ! This  may  seem  a commercial  formula 
to  employ,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  my  mean- 
ing, and  as  I lay  there  on  that  velvet  turf,  what 
a delicious  vision  spread  itself  around  me ! At 
one  moment  we  were  rich,  traveling  in  splendor’ 
through  Europe,  amassing  art-treasures  wherever 
we  went,  and  despoiling  all  the  great  galleries 
of  their  richest  gems.  I was  the  associate  of  all 
that  was  distinguished  in  literature  and  science, 
and  my  wife  the  chosen  friend  of  queens  and 
princesses.  How  unaffected  we  were,  how  un- 
spoiled by  fortune ! Approachable  by  all,  our 
graceful  benevolence  s0ijio(j  irjjT^evafeojts  ob- 
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ject  and  make  of  the  recipient  the  benefactor. 
What  a world  of  bliss  this  vile  dross  men  call 
gold  can  scatter ! “There — there,  good  people,” 
said  I,  blandly, waving  my  hand,  “no  illumina- 
tions, no  bonfires — your  happy  faces  are  the 
brightest  of  all  welcomes.”  Then  we  were  sud- 
denly poor — out  of  caprice  just  to  see  how  we 
should  like  it — and  living  in  a little  cottage  un- 
der Snowdon,  and  I was  writing,  Heaven  knows 
what,  for  the  periodicals,  and  my  wife  rocking  a 
little  urchin  in  a cradle,  whom  we  constantly 
awoke  by  kissing,  each  pretending  that  it  was 
all  the  other's  fault,  till  we  ratified  a peace  in 
the  same  fashion.  Then  I remembered  the 
night,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  I received 
my  appointment  as  something  in  the  antipodes, 
and  we  went  up  to  town  to  thank  the  great  man 
who  bestowed  it,- and  he  asked  us  to  dinner,  and 
he  was,  I fancied,  more  than  polite  to  my  wife, 
and  I sulked  about  it  when  we  got  home,  and 
she  petted  and  caressed  me,  and  we  were  better 
friends  than  ever,  and  I swore  I would  not  ac- 
cept the  minister’s  bounty,  and  we  set  off  back 
again  to  our  cottage  in  Wales,  and  there  we 
were  when  I came  to  myself  once  more. 

It  is  always  pleasant — at  least  I have  ever  felt 
it  so,  on  awakening  from  a dream,  or  a reverie — 
to  know  that  one  has  borne  himself  well  in  some 
imaginary  crisis  of  difficulty  and  peril.  I like 
to  think  that  I was  in  no  hurry  to  get  into  the 
long-boat.  I am  glad  I gave  poor  Dick  that 
last  fifty-pound  note — my  last  in  the  world — 
and  I rejoice  to  remember  that  I did  not  nm 
away  from  that  grizzly  bear,  but  sent  the  four- 
pound  ball  right  into  the  very  middle  of  his  fore- 
head. You  feel  in  all  these  that  the  metal  of 
your  nature  has  been  tested,  and  come  out  pure 
gold : at  all  events  I did,  and  was  very  happy 
thereat.  It  was  not  till  after  some  little  time 
that  I could  get  myself  clear  out  of  dream-land, 
and  back  to  the  actual  world  of  small  debts  and 
difficulties,  and  then  I bethought  me  of  the  news- 
paper which  lay  unread  beside  me. 

I began  it  now,  resolved  to  examine  it  from 
end  to  end,  till  I discovered  the  passage  that  al- 
luded to  me.  It  was  so  far  pleasant  reading 
that  it  was  novel  and  original.  A very  able 
leader  set  forth  that  nothing  could  equal  the 
blessings  of  the  Pope’s  rule  at  Rome — no  people 
were  so  happy — so  prosperous — or  so  contented 
— that  all  the  granaries  were  full,  and  all  the 
jails  empty,  and  the  only  persons  of  small  in- 
comes in  the  State  were  the  cardinals,  and  that 
they  were  too  heavenly-minded  to  care  for  it. 
After  this  there  came  some  touching  anecdotes 
of  that  good  man  the  late  King  of  Naples.  And 
then  there  was  a letter  from  Frohsdorf,  with 
fifteen  francs  inclosed  to  the  inhabitants  of  a vil- 
lage submerged  by  an  inundation.  There  were 
pleasant  little  paragraphs,  too,  about  England, 
and  all  the  money  site  was  spending  to  propagate 
infidelity  and  spread  the  slave-trade — the  two 
great  and  especial  objects  of  her  policy — after 
which  came  insults  to  France  and  injustice  to 
Ireland.  The  general  tone  of  the  print  was  war 
with  every  one  but  some  twenty  or  thirty  old 
ladies  and  gentleman  living  in  exile  somewhere 
in  Bohemia.  Now  none  of  these  things  touched 
me,  and  I was  growing  very  weary  of  iny  search 
when  I lighted  upon  the  following: 

“We  are  informed,  on  authority  that  we  can 
not  question,  that  the  young  C.  de  P.  is  now 
making  the  tour  of  Germany  alone  and  in  dis- 
guise, his  object  being  to  ascertain  for  himself 
how  the  various  relatives  of  his  house,  on  the 
maternal  side,  would  feel  affected  by  any  move- 
ment in  France  to  renew  his  pretensions. 
Strange,  undignified,  and  ill-advised  as  such  a 
step  must  seem,  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all 
repulsive  to  the  well-known  traditions  of  the 
younger  branch.  Our  informant  himself  met 
the  P.  at  Mayence,  and  speedily  recognized  him 
from  the  marked  resemblance  lie  bears  to  the 
late  duchess,  his  mother:  he  addressed  him  at 
once  by  his  title,  but  was  met  by  the  cold  assur- 
ance that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  a casual 
similarity  in  features  had  already  led  others  into 
the  same  error.  The  general — for  our  inform- 
ant is  an  old  and  honored  soldier  of  France — 
confessed  he  was  astounded  at  the  ‘ aplomb’  and 
self-possession  displayed  by  so  young  a man; 
and  although  their  conversation  lasted  for  near- 
ly an  hour,  and  ranged  over  a wide  field,  the  C. 
never  for  an  instant  exposed  himself  to  a detec- 
tion, nor  offered  the  slightest  clew  to  his  real 
rank  and  station.  Indeed,  he  affected  to  be  En- 
glish by  birth,  which  his  great  facility  in  the 
language  enabled  him  to  do.  When  he  quitted 
Mayence  it  was  for  central  Germany.” 

Here  was  the  whole  mystery  revealed,  and  I 
was  no  less  a person  than  a royal  prince — very 
like  my  mother,  but  neither  so  tall  nor  robust 
as  my  distinguished  father!  “Oh,  Potts!  in  all 
the  wildest  ravings  of  your  most  florid  moments 
you  never  arrived  at  this!” 

A very  strange  thrill  went  through  mo  as  I 
finished  this  paragraph.  It  came  this  wise. 
There  is,  in  one  of  Hoffman’s  tales,  the  story  of 
a man  who,  in  a compact  with  the  Fiend,  ac- 
quired the  power  of  personating  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  but  who,  sated  at  last  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  privilege,  and  eager  for  a new  sen- 
sation, determined  he  would  try  whether  the 
part  of  the  Devil  himself  might  not  be  amusing. 
Apparently  Mephistopheles  won’t  stand  joking, 
for  he  resented  the  liberty  by  depriving  the  trans- 
gressor of  his  identity  forever,  and  made  him 
become  each  instant  whatever  character  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  him  he  talked  to. 

Though  the  parallel  scarcely  applied,  the  very 
thought  of  it  sent  an  aguish  tin-ill  through  me 
— a terror  so  great  and  acuto  that  it  was  very 
long  before  I could  turn  the  medal  round  and 
read  it  on  the  reverse.  There,  indeed,  was  mat- 
ter for  vainglory!  “It  was  but  t’other  day,” 
thought  I,  “and  Lord  Keldrura  and  his  friends 
fancied  I was  their  intimate  acquaintance,  Jack 
Burgoyne ; and  though  they  soon  found  out  the 
mistake,  the  error  led  to  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
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a delightful  evening,  and,  alas!  that  I should  hands  that  memoir  Which  Lord  C.  said 
own,  a variety  of  consequences,  some  of  which  bodied  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  Edmund  Burk' 
proved  less  delightful  Now,  however  Fortune  with  the  practical  statesmanship  of  the  £r  „ 
is  in  a more  amiable  mood:  she  will  have  it  Commoner.  Perhaps  you  have  read  it?”  8 
that  I resemble  a prince.  It  is  a project  which  “ No,  Sir.” 

I neither  aid  nor  abet;  but  I am  not  churlish  “Your  tastes  do  not  probably  incline  to  „<■ 

enough  to  refuse  the  role  any  more  than  I should  fairs  of  state.  If  so,  only  suggest  what 
spoil  the  Christmas  revelries  of  a country-house  like  to  talk  on.  I am  indifferently  skilled- 
by  declining  a part  in  a tableau,  or  in  private  most  subjects.  Are  you  for  the  poets?  T m 
theatricals.  I say,  in  the  one  case  ns  in  the  ready,  from  Dante  to 'the  Bigelow  Papers  m**!) 
other,  ‘Here  is  Potts!  make  of  him  what  you  it  be  arts?  I know  the  whole  thine  fr 
will.  Never  is  he  happier  than  by  affording  Memmling  and  his  long-nosed  saints  toLep0^ 
pleasure  to  his  friends.’  To  what  end,  I would  and  the  Punchists.  Make  it  antiquities  al  ■ 
ask,  should  I rob  that  old  lady  up  stairs  at  No.  culture,  trade,  dress,  the  drama,  concholomT 

12,  evidently  a widow,  and  with  not  too  many  or  cock-fighting— I’m  your  man  ; ’so  go  in  ami 
enjoyments  to  solace  her  old  age— why  should  I don’t  be  afraid  that  you’ll  disconcert  me  U 

rob  her  of  what  she  has  herself  called  the  proud-  “I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  my  fears  would  at 

est  episode  in  her  life  ? Arc  not,  as  the  moral-  tacli  far  more  naturally  to  my  own  insufficiencv  ” 
ists  tell  us,  all  our  joys  fleeting?  Why,  then,  “ Well,”  said  I,  after  a pause,  “there’s  some 

object  to  this  one  that  it  may  only  last  for  a few  thing  in  that.  Macaulay  used  to  be  afraid  of’ 
days  ? Let  us  suppose  it  only  to  endure  through-  me.  Whenever  Mrs.  Montagu  Stanhope  asked 
out  our  journey,  and  the  poor  old  soul  will  be  so  him  to  one  of  her  Wednesday  dinners  he  al 
happy,  never  caring  for  the  fatigues  of  the  road,  ways  declined  if  I was  to  be  there.  You  don’t 

never  fretting  about  the  innkeepers’  charges,  seem  surprised  at  that  ?” 

but  delighted  to  know  that  his  royal  highness  “ No,  Sir,”  said  she,  in  the  same  quiet,  grave 

enjoys  himself,  and  sits  over  his  bottle  of  Cham-  fashion. 

bertin  eydry  evening  in  the  garden,  apparently  “What’s  the  reason,  young  lady,”  said  I 

as  devoid  of  care  as  though  he  were  a bag-  somewhat  sternly,  “ that  you  persist  in  saying 
man-”  ‘Sir’  on  every  occasion  that  you  address  me? 

I can  not  say  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but,  The  ease  of  that  intercourse  that  should  subsist 

for  myself,  I have  always  experienced  an  im-  between  us  is  marred  by  this  Americanism 

mense  sense  of  relief,  actual  repose,  whenever  I The  pleasant  interchange  of  thought  loses  the 
personated  somebody  else;  I felt  as  though  I charming  feature  of  equality.  How  is  this?” 
had  left  the  man  Potts  at  home  to  rest  and  re-  “ I am  not  at  liberty  to  say,  Sir.” 

fresh  himself,  and  took  an  airing  as  another  gen-  “ You  are  not  at  liberty  to  say,  young  lady  ?'* 

tleman  : just  as  I might  have  spared  my  own  said  I,  severely.  “You  tell  me  distinctly  that 

paletot  by  putting  on  a friend's  coat  in  a'thun-  your  manner  toward  me  is  based  upon  a some- 

der-storm.  Now  I did  wish  for  a little  repose ; I thing  which  you  must  not  reveal  ?” 
felt  it  would  be  good  for  me.  As  to  the  special  “ I am  sure,  Sir,  you  have  too  much  gencr- 

part  allotted  me,  I took  it  just  as  an  obliging  osity  to  press  me  on  a subject  of  which  I can 
actor  plays  Hamlet  or  the  Cock  to  convenience  not,  or  ought  not,  to  speak.” 
the  manager.  Mrs.  Keates  likes  it,  and,  I re-  Thai  fatal  Burgundy  had  got  into  my  brains 

peat,  I do  not  object  to  it.  while  the  princely  delusion  was  uppermost- 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  lady  was  not  going  and  if  I had  been  submitted  to  the  thumb-screw 
to  communicate  her  secret  to  her  companion,  now,  I would  have  died  one  of  the  Orleans 
and  this  was  a great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me.  family.  “ Mademoiselle,”  said  I,  grandlv,  “I 
Whatever  delusions  I threw  around’ Miss  Her-  have  been  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  brought 
belt  I intended  should  be  lasting.  The  traits  in  up  in  a class  that  never  tolerates  contradiction, 
which  I would  invest  myself  to  her  eyes,  my  per-  When  we  ask  we  feel  that  we  order.” 
sonal  prowess,  coolness  in  danger,  skill  at  all  “Oh,  Sir,  if  you  but  knew  the  difficulty  I am 

manly  exercises,  together  with  a large  range  of  in — ” 

general  gifts  and  acquirements,  I meant  to  ac-  “Take  courage,  my  dear  creature,”  said  I 

company  me  through  all  time,  and  I am  a suffi-  blending  condescension  with  something  warmer! 
cient  believer  in  magnetism  to  feel  assured  that  “ You  will  at  least  be  reposing  your  confidence 
by  imposing  upon  her  I should  go  no  small  part  where  it  will  be  worthily  bestowed.” 
of  the  road  to  deceiving  myself,  and  that  the  “But  I have  promised,  not  exactly  promised, 

first  step  in  any  gift  is  to  suppose  you  are  emi-  but  Mrs.  Keates  enjoined  me  imperatively  not  to 
nently  suited  to  it,  is  a well-known  and  readi-  betray  what  she  revealed  to  me.” 
ly  acknowledged  maxim.  Women  grow  pretty  “Gracious  Powers!”  cried  I,  “she  lias  not 

from  looking  in  the  glass ; why  should  not  men  surely  communicated  my  secret— she  has  not 
grow  brave  from  constantly  contemplating  their  told  you  who  I am  ?” 

own  courage?  “No,  Sir,  I assure  you  most  solemnly  that 

“Yes,  Potts,  be  a Prince,  and  see  how  it  will  she  has  not;  but  being  annoyed  by  what  she 
agree  with  you!”  remarked  as  the  freedom  of  my  manner  toward 

« you  at  dinner,  the  readiness  with  which  I replied 

rir  a vyt  to  -vour  remarks>  nnd  she  deemed  the  want 

tnAt  AAA>  of  deference  I displayed  for  them,  she  took  me 

Mrs.  Kf.ates  came  down,  and  our  dinner  to  task  this  evening,  and  without  intending  it, 
that  day  was  somewhat  formal.  I don’t  think  even  before  she  knew,  dropped  certain  expres- 
any  of  us  felt  quite  at  ease,  and,  for  my  own  sions  which  showed  me  that  you  were  one  of  the 
part,  it  was  a relief  to  me  when  the  old  lady  very  highest  in  rank,  though  it  was  your  pleas- 
asked  my  leave  to  retire  after  her  coffee.  “If  ure  to  travel  for  the  moment  in  this  obscurity 
you  should  feel  lonely,  Sir,  and  if  Miss  Her-  and  disguise.  She  quickly  perceived  the  indis- 
bert’s  company  would  prove  agreeable — ” cretion  she  had  committed,  and  said,  ‘ Now, 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  languidly,  “ that  young  person  Miss  Herbert,  that  an  accident  has  put  you  in 
will  find  me  in  the  garden.”  And  therewith  I possession  of  certain  circumstances  which  I had 
gave  my  orders  for  a small  table  under  a great  neither  the  will  nor  the  right  to  reveal,  will  you 
weeping-ash,  and  the  usual  accompaniment  of  do  me  the  inestimable  favor  to  employ  this 
my  after-dinner  hours,  a cool  flask  of  Chamber-  knowledge  in  such  a way  as  may  not  compromise 
tin.  I had  time  to  drink  more  than  two-thirds  me?’  I told  her,  of  course,  that  I would  ; and 
of  my  Burgundy  before  Miss  Herbert  appeared,  having  remarked  how  she  occasionally — inad- 
It  was  not  that  the  hour  hung  heavily  on  me,  or  vertently,  perhaps — used  ‘ Sir,’  in  addressing 
that  I was  not  in  a mood  of  considerable  enjoy-  you,  I deemed  the  imitation  a safe  one,  while 
ment,  but,  somehow,  I was  beginning  to  feel  it  as  constantly  acted  as  a sort  of  monitor  over 

chafed  and  impatient  at  her  long  delay.  Could  myself  to  repress  any  relapse  into  familiarity.” 

she  possibly  have  remonstrated  against  the  im-  “I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this,”  said  I,  taking 

propriety  of  being  left  alone  with  a young  man?  her  hand  in  mine,  and  employing  my  most  in- 
Had  she  heard,  by  any  mischance,  that  imper-  sinuating  of  manners  toward  her.  “ As  it  is 
tinent  phrase  by  which  I designated  her?  Had  more  than  doubtful  that  I shall  ever  resume 

Mrs.  Keates  herself  resented  the  cool  style  of  the  stdtion  that  once  pertained  to  me ; as,  in 

my  permission  by  a counter-order?  “ I wish  I fact,  it  may  be  my  fortune  to  occupy  for  the  rest 

knew  what  detains  her !”  cried  I to  myself,  just  of  life  an  humble  and  lowly  condition,  my  am- 
is I heard  her  step  on  the  gravel,  and  then  bition  would  have  been  to  draw  toward  me  in 
saw  her  coming,  in  very  leisurely  fashion,  up  that  modest  station  such  sympathies  and  affec- 
the  walk.  tions  as  might  attach  to  one  so  circumstanced. 

Determined  to  display  an  indifference  the  My  plan  was  to  assume  an  obscure  name,  seek 
equal  of  her  own,  I waited  till  she  was  almost  out  some  unfrequented  Bpot,  and  there,  with 
close ; and  then,  rising  languidly,  I offered  her  the  love  of  one — one  only — solve  the  great  prob- 
a chair  with  a superb  air  of  Brummelism,  while  lem,  whether  happiness  is. not  as  much  the  deni- 
I listlessly  said,  “ Won’t  you  take  a seat?”  zen  of  the  thatched  cottage  as  of  the  gilded 

It  was  growing  duskish,  but  I fancied  I saw  palace.  The  first  requirement  of  my  scheme 
a smile  on  her  lip  as  she  sat  down.  was,  that  my  secret  should  be  in  my  own  keep- 

“ May  I offer  you  a glass  of  wine  or  a cigar?”  ing.  One  can  steel  his  own  heart  against  vain 
said  I,  carelessly.  , regrets  and  longings ; but  one  can  not  secure 

“Neither,  thank  you,”  said  she,  with  gravity,  himself  against  the  influence  of  those  sympa- 
“ Almost  all  women  of  fashion  smoke  nowa-  thies  which  come  from  without,  the  unwise 
days,”  I resumed.  “ The  Empress  of  the  French  promptings  of  zealous  followers,  the  hopes  and 
smokes  this  sort  of  thing  here,  and  the  Queen  wishes  of  those  who  read  your  submission  ns 
of  Baitfiria  smokes  and  chews.”  mere  apathy.” 

She  seemed  rebuked  at  this,  and  said  no-  I paused  and  sighed;  she  sighed  too,  and 

thing.  there  was  a silence  between  us. 

“As  for  myself,”  said  I,  “I  am  nothing  with-  “Must  she  not  feel  very  happy  and  very 

out  tobacco — positively  nothing.  I remember  proud,”  thought  I,  “ to  be  sitting  there  on  the 
one  night — it  was  the  fourth  sitting  of  the  Con-  same  bench  with  a prince,  her  hand  in  his,  and 
gross  at  Paris — that  Sardinian  felloyv,  you  know  he  pouring  out  all  his  confidence  in  her  car? 
his  name,  came  to  me  and  said,  I can  not  fancy  a situation  more  full  of  intcr- 

“ ‘There’s  that  confounded  question  of  the  est.” 

Danubian  Provinces  coming  on  to-morrow,  and  “ After  all,  Sir,”  said  she,  calmly,  “ remember 

Gortschakoff  is  the  only  one  who  knows  any  that  Mrs.  Keates  alone  knows  your  secret.  1 
thing  about  it.  Where  are  we  to  get  at  any  have  not  the  vaguest  suspicion  of  if-” 
thing  like  information  ?’  “And  yet,”  said  I,  tenderly,  “it  is  to  you  I 

“ ‘ When  do  yon  want  it,  Count?’  said  I.  would  confide  it;  it  is  in  your  keeping  I would 

“‘To-morrow,  by  eleven  at  latest.  There  wish  to  leave  it;  it  is  from  you  I would  asK 
must  be  at  least  a couple  of  hours  to  study  it  counsel  as  to  my  future.”  . 

before  the  Congress  meets.’  “Surely,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  such  inexperienc 

“‘Tell  them  to  bring  in  ten  candles,  fifty  as  mine  you  would  address  yourself  inai- 
cigars,  and  two  quires  of  foolscap,’ said  I;  ‘and  culty?”  , 

let  no  one  pass  this  door  till  I ring.’  At  ten  “The  plan  I would  carry  out  demands  n 

minutes  to  eleven  next  morning  he  had  in  his  of  ca^ec*  knowing 
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• 1 1 AH  that  acquaintance  with  the  by-play 

ws  conventionalities  and  exactions,  would 

wf  Slv  out  of  place  in  an  Alpine  village,  or  a 
bf  Dorf,  where  I mean  to  pitch  my  tent. 
Syvou  not  think  that  your  interest  might  be 
» ' adeil  to  track  me  so  far  ?” 

P®If J-vJ,  sir,  I shall  never  cease  to  follow  your 
w’ith  the  deepest  anxiety.” 

8 *4  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  me  to  secure  a 
i nf  that  sympathy  ?” 

*“Can  you  tell  me  what  o’clock  it  is,  Sir?” 
ij  she,  very  gravely. 

‘‘Yes,"  said  I,  rathei  put  out  by  so  sudden  a 
diversion ; “ it  is  a few  minutes  after  nine.” 

‘‘Fray  excuse  my  leaving  you,  Sir,  but  Mrs. 
Keates  takes  her  tea  at  nine,  and  will  expect 
e ” And,  with  a very  respectful  courtesy, 
”he  withdrew,  before  I could  recover  from  my 
* tonishment  at  this  abrupt  departure. 

<‘I  trust  that  my  royal  highness  said  nothing 
indiscreet,”  muttered  I to  myself;  “though, 
upon  my  life,  this  hasty  exit  would  seem  to 
imply il;-”  
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Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

Fkom  Rbv.  Henky  Ward  Bfeciter,  N.  Y — “ Broicris 
Kronchial  Troches."  “It  Is  rive  years  since  that  I acci- 
dentally entered  your  store  for  some  sort  of  a preparation 
Hoarseness— the  Troches  which  you  gave  me  entirely 
answered  the  purpose  which  I had  in  view.  Since  then  in 
STmy  lecturing  tours  I put  ‘Troches’  in  my  carpet-tog  as 
Ttcularly  ns  I do  lectures  or  linen,  and  I have  never  changed 
my  mind  respecting  them  from  the  first,  except  to  think 
yet  better  of  that  which  I began  in  thinking  well  of." 

THE  NEW  LIGHT 

Is  rapidly  making  its  way  to 

the  favor  of  the  public. 

Callender’s  Carbo-Air  Gas-Light, 

For  burning  Coal-Oil,  Carboline  Oil,  Kerosenl  Oil,  Rock 
Ofl,  and  all  other  pure  mineral  oils,  without  wick  or  chim- 
ney. Send  for  circular.  $3  will  procure  a sample  Lamp. 
$5  will  buy  a beautiful  stand  Lamp,  convertible  into  a pen- 
dant. Enclose  stamp,  and  address 

CALLENDER  & PERCE, 

175  Broadway  and  2 Courtlandt  Street, 
New  York. 

A Fine  Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

A Novel. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,"  “The  Dead  Secret" 
“ After  Dark,"  &c. 

Large  Octavo.  Price  50  cents. 

Also  New  Editions  of 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.  Price  50  cents. 

AFTER  DARK.  Price  60  cents. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

DICK  & -FITZGERALD, 

18  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

Copies  of  the  above  books  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  free  of  postage. 


Skates  50  cents  to  25  dollars.  Everything  in  the  skating 
line  (except  ponds)  to  suit  all  ages,  sexes,  tastes,  and  purses. 
CONOVER  & WALKER,  474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Out  of  town  orders  attended  to  carefully  and  promptly. 


SAVE  A DOLLAR! 


Peterson’s  Magazine, 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  1861. 


This  popular  monthly  Magazine  has  already  a circulation 
of  nearly  100,000 ; but  it  is  to  be  greatly  improved  /or  1801. 
It  will  contain 

ONE  THOUSAND  PAGES  OP  READING! 
FOURTEEN  SPLENDID  STE$L  PLATES! 

TWELVE  COLORED  FASHIONS! 
TWELVE  COLORED  BERLIN  WORK  PAT- 
TERNS! 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  WOOD  CUTS! 
TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES  OF  MUSIC! 
All  this  will  be  given  for  only  TWO  DOLLARS  a year, 
or  a dollar  less  than  Magazines  of  the  class  of  “Peter- 
son’s.” Its 

Thrilling  Tales  and  Novelettes 

Are  the  best  published  anywhere.  A ll  the  most  popular 
miters  are  employed  to  write  originally  for  “ Peterson." 
It  also  publishes 

Fashions  ahead  of  all  Others. 

Each  number,  in  addition  to  the  colored  plate,  gives  Bon- 
nets, Cloaks  and  Dresses,  engraved  on  Wood.  Also  a Pat- 
tern, from  which  a Dress,  Mantilla,  or  Child's  Dress  can  be 
cut  out,  without  the  aid  of  a mantua-maker.  Also  several 
pages  of  Household  and  other  Receipts. 

C2r-  It  is  the  best  Lady’s  Magazine  in  the  World. 

TRY  IT  FOR  ONE  YEAR! 

TERMS-ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  Copy,  One  Year $ 2 00 

Three  Copies,  for  One  Year 6 00 

rive  Copies,  for  One  Year 7 50 

Eight  Copies,  for  One  Year 10  00 

Sixteen  Copies,  for  One  Year 20  00 

Premiums  for  Getting  up  Clubs. 

Three,  Five,  Eight,  or  Sixteen  copies  make  a clnb.  To 
every  person  getting  up  a club,  the  Proprietor  will  send  - 
Magnificent  mezzotint,  20  inches  by  27,  of  the  largest  sizD 
lor  framing,  the  subject,  “ Bunyajs’b  Wife  Ixtebcedinq 
roa  ins  Release  fbom  Prison.”  Address , post-paid , 

CHARLES  J.  PETERSON, 

306  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Specimens  sent  gratis. 


TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

jJJ*.  SEXES.  A Retired  Gentleman  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
"MVoua  Suffering,  Is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(tree),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  e 
Natt*  th®  PrescriPtion  u^ed-  Address,  JOHN  M.  DAG- 


Joseph  Burnett  & Co., 

27  CENTRAL  STREET,  BOSTON, 

PROPRIETORS  OF 


KALLISTON,  a Cosmetic,  for  removing  Freckles,  Tan, 
Sunburn,  etc. 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH-WASH,  for  the  Preservation  and 
Beauty  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

JONAS  WHITCOMB’S  REMEDY  FOR  ASTHMA, 
ROSE  COLD,  HAY  FEVER,  etc. 

BURNETT’S  SUPERIOR  FLAVORING  EX- 
TRACTS, for  Cooking  purposes. 

S3~The  above-named  articles  are  manufactured  solely 
by  the  proprietors.  The  names  and  titles  thereof  arc 
adopted  as  TRADE  MARKS , to  secure  the  public  and 
the  proprietors  against  imposition  by  the  in' reduction  of 
spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized  use  of  these  Trade 
Marks  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 

CjV  A compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil,  &c.,  for  dropping  the 
Hair.  For  efficacy  and  agrceableness,  it  is  without  an 
equal. 

It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off. 

It  promotes  its  healthy  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  not  greasy  or  sticky. 

It  leaves  no  disagreeable  odor. 

It  softens  the  hair  when  hard  and  dry. 

It  soothes  the  irritated  scalp  skin. 

It  affords  the  richest  lustre. 

It  remains  longest  in  effect. 

It  costs  fifty  cents  for  a lmlf-pint  bottle. 

The  following  testimonials  are  conclusive  as  to  its 
efficacy ; 


BandrufF. 


Boston,  Oot.  30,  1859. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co. : 

Gentlemen, — I have  used  your  Cocoaine  about  six  weeks, 
and  its  effect  is  so  marked  and  extraordinary  that  I deem 
it  my  duty  to  state  it  to  you. 

My  worst  complaint  for  several  years  lias  been  Dandruff, 
with  itching  and  irritation  of  the  scalp.  After  brushing 
my  hair,  my  coat  collar  would  be  covered  witli  the  white 
scales  (dandruff),  which  looked  like  a shower  of  snow. 

My  barber  tried  various  applications  without  effect.  His 
abuse  of  your  Cocoaine,  and  his  obstinate  refusal  to  use  it, 
provoked  me  to  procure  and  try  it. 

4 have  used  less  than  a bottle.  The  dandruff,  and  the 
irritation  which  caused  it,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
my  hair  was  never  before  in  so  good  condition. 

Your  obedient  eervnnt, 

- FULLER. 


Baldness. 


fAU,  186 I'ullon  street,  jze(j 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Boston,  November  24,  1859. 

Gentlemen:  When  I first  used  your  Cocoaine,  1 had 
been  bald  seven  years.  In  the  mean  time,  I had  tried  a 
dozen  different  preparations,  specially  recommended  for 
baldness  (and  all  claiming  to  be  infallible),  without  any 
beneficial  effect. 

The  ladies  of  my  household  urged  me  to  try  your  Cocon- 
ine,  which  I did,  to  please  them,  not  having  myself  any 
faith  in  the  power  of  man  to  restofo  my  hair.  1 have  used 
the  contents  of  one  bottle,  and  my  bald  pate  is  covered  all 
over  with  young  hair,  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
which  appears  strong  and  healthy,  and  determined  to  grow. 

In  a word,  your  Cocoaine  is  excellent — the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  hair  I have  ever  known,  and  the  only  one  which 
accomplishes  more  than  it  promises. 

Very  truly  your  obliged  and  obd’t  servant, 

D.  T.  MERWIN. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston. 

Loss  of  Hair. 

Boston,  July  19,  1857. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co. : 

I  can  not  refuse  to  state  the  salutary  effect,  in  my  own 
aggravated  case,  of  your  excellent  Hair  Oil — (Cocoaine). 

For  many  months  my  hair  had  been  falling  off,  until  I 
was  feari'ul  of  losing  it  entirely.  The  skin  upon  my  head 
became  gradually  more  and  more  inflamed,  eo  that  I could 
not  touch  it  without  pain.  This  irritated  condition  I attrib- 
uted to  the  use  of  various  advertised  hair  washes,  which  I 
have  since  been  told  contain  camphene  spirit. 

By  the  advice  of  my  physician,  to  whom  you  had  shown 
your  process  of  purifying  the  Oil,  I commenced  its  use  the 
last  w eek  in  J une.  The  first  application  allayed  the  itching 
and  irritation ; in  three  or  four  days  the  redness  and  ten- 
derness disappeared — the  hair  ceased  to  fall,  and  I have 
now  a thick  growth  of  new-  hair.  I trust  that  others  simi- 
larly afflicted  will  be  induced  to  try  the  same  remedy. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

SUSAN  R.  POPE. 

Irritation  of  the  Scalp. 

Waterville,  Me.,  Sept.  15,  I860. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.:  Dear  Sirs,— I deem  it 
but  just  to  state  to  you  some  of  the  benefits  I have  derived 
from  the  use  of  your  Cocoaine.  Twelve  years  ago  I laid 
the  typhus  fever ; after  my  recovery  I found  myeelt  troubled 
with  an  irritation  of  the  scalp,  which  had  continued  to  an- 
noy me  very  much,  and  to  alleviate  it  I had  failed  to  find 
a remedy. 

Having  Eeen  your  Cocoaine  advertised,  I purchased  a 
bottle  only  for  the  purpose  of  a hair  dressing ; but,  to  my 
surprise,  it  has  entirely  removed  the  irritation  of  so  long 
standing.  Deriving  so  much  benefit  from  its  use,  I have 
recommended  it  to  several  of  my  friends,  who  were  afflicted 
in  the  game  way,  and  it  has  wholly  eradicated  the  disease. 

JOSEPH  HILL,  Jr. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine.  The  following  was  lately  received 
from  Frank  Leslie , the  well-known  proprietor  of  Frank 
Jjeslie'8  illustrated  newspaper 

New  York,  Sept.  22, 1S60. 

J.  Burnett,  Esq Dear  Sir:  For  some  time  past  I have 

been  using  your  Cocoaine,  and  think  it  far  preferable  to 
any  thing  I have  ever  used  for  the  hair. 

If  my  endorsement  is  of  any  value,  you  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  use  it.  Respectfully  yours, 

FRANK  LESLIE. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 


fyy  A single  application  renders  the  hair  (no  matter  how 
stiff  and  dry),  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days.  It  is  con- 
ceded, by  all  who  have  used  it,  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest 
Hair  Dressing  in  the  World. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 


Co.;  St.  Louis,  U.  Blaksley;  Nashville,  J.  G.  Brown  & 
Evans:  Memphis,  Geo.  W.  Jones  8L-  Co.  ; New  Orleans, 
John  Wright  & Co. ; Savannah,  A.  A.  Solomons  & Co. ; 
Charleston,  Haviland,  Stevenson  <fc  Co. 


Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Mathews  presents  an  imposing  array  of  testi- 
mony in  proof  ot  the  virtues  qf  his  new  remedial  agent, 
which  he  denominates  the  “ Neuralgia  King.”  If  Mr . M. 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a remedy  for  this  very  preva- 
lent disease,  or  even  an  alleviation,  he  has  certainly  ac- 
complished a great  benefit.  The  names  attached  to  the 
certificates  given  are  all  of  them  well  known  here,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  papers  are  undoubted — Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  Feb.  18,  1S60. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist,  Buffalo. 

D.  S.  Barnf.8  & Co.,  > Wholesale  Agents, 

F.  C.  Wells  Si  Co.,  j New  York. 

J.  D.  Park,  “ “ Cincinnati. 


100,000  for  1861! 

ELEGANT  PREMIUMS  TO  GETTERS-UP  OF  CLUBS. 

Arthur’s  Home  Magazine. 

For  1861 ! Volv.  XVII.  and  XVIII. 

EDITED  BY 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  AND  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND. 
Devoted  to  Social  Literature,  Art , Morals , Health  and 
Domestic  Ihqpiness. 

So  well  known  is  the  HOME  MAGAZINE  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  that  wo  are  scarcely 
required  in  the  announcement  for  1861  to  speak  of  its  pe- 
culiar characteristics.  All  that  its  name  implies,  the  edit- 
ors have  striven  and  will  still  strive  to  make  it. 

Our  purpose  has  ever  been  to  give  a magazine  that  should 
unite  the  attractions  of  choice  and  elegant  literature  with 
high  moral  aims,  and  teach  useful  lessons  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  all  degrees  of  life.  Still  more  eminently 
will  this  feature  of  excellence,  interest  and  usefulness  in 
the  reading  matter  of  the  Home  Magazine  be  regarded  in 
the  future  volumes. 

In  the  January  number  will  be  commenced  a new  Serial, 
-entitled — 

Nothing  but  Money.  By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

Miss  Townsend  will  continue  to  furnish  those  charming 
stories  and  exquisite  picture-sketches  which  have  been  the 
delight  of  so  many  readers.  While 

Writers  of  the  First  Talent  and 
Reputation 

Will  give  their  best  efforts  to  our  pages.  Besides  its  care- 
fully edited  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT,  a portion 
of  the  Magazine  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
the  Home  circle.  It  has  A Health  Department,  A Moth- 
er’s Department,  A Toilet  and  Work-Tai;le  Depart- 
ment, A Boy’s  and  Girl’s  Treasury,  A Housekeeper’s 
•Repository,  A Review  Department,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

AN  ELEGANT  STEEL  ENGRAVING 
i3  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine,  besides  from  six 
to  eight  pages  of  dress,  mantle,  and  needle-work  patterns, 
and  other  choice  illustrations. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  two  elegant  and  attractive  steel  engravings,  as 
premiums,  to  all  who  make  up  Clubs.  One  of  them  is 
called  ‘ ‘ SEVENTY-SIX,"  and  is  10  inches  by  23 ; the  oth- 
er, “HE  KNEW  THE  SCRIPTURES  FROM  HIS 
YOUTH,”  14  inches  by  20.  They  are  first-class  engrav- 
ings as  to  execution,  and  will  make  handsome  ornaments 
for  any  parlor.  The  publisher’s  price  for  these  plates  is 
$1  50  each. 

TERMS,  IN  ADVANCE. 

1 copy  (and  one  of  the  premium  plates,)  . . $2  00 

2 copies  (and  one  of  the  premium  plates  to  getter-up 

of  Club,) 3 00 

3 “ (and  one  of  the  premium  plates  to  getter-up 

of  Club,) 4 00 

4 “ (and  one  of  the  premium  plates  to  getter-up 

of  Club,) 5 00 

8 “ (and  an  extra  copy  of  Magazine,  and  one  pre- 
mium plate  to  getter-up  of  Club,)  . 10  00 

12  “ (and  an  extra  copy  of  Magazine,  and  both 

premium  plates  to  getter-up  of  Club,)  15  00 
17  “ (and  an  extra  copy  of  Magazine,  and  both 

premium  plates  to  getter-up  of  Club,)  20  00 
Three  red  stamps  must  be  sent,  in  every  case,  to  pay  the 
cost  of  mailing  each  premium. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  to  all  who  wish  to  subscribe  or 
make  up  clubs. 

CLUBBING. 

Home  Magazine,  and  Godey,  Harper,  or  Knickerbocker, 
$3  50  per  annum. 

Home  Magazine  and  Saturday  Evening  Post,  $3  00. 
Address,  T.  S.  ARTHUR  & CO.,  323  WALNUT  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

TTEADQUARTERS  for  all  BUYERS  of 

J71  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARDS,  No.  208 
Broadway,  Manufacturing  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  thing  that  may  be  sent, 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 

What  is  It?  The  whole  world  replies  in  chorus, 
“ It  is  the  most  excellent  article  ever  made."  Then,  again, 
comes  the  question,  What  is  it?  Answer,  “‘Lyon’s  Kat- 
hairon  for  the  Hair."  Everybody  uses  it.  Everybody 
likes  it.  Try  it  and  prove  its  excellence.  Sold  by  all 
dealers. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 


The  Dyspeptic  need  Buffer  no  longer.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  his  disease.  It  is  the  Oxygenated  Bitters, 
which  has  cured  some  of  the  worst  cases  on  record.  It  is  a 
specific  for  Ileart-Burn,  Water-Brash,  Acidity,  Indigestion 
and  Debility.  Prepared  by  S;  W.  Fowle  & Co.,  Boston , 
and  sold  by  Druggists  and  Agents  everywhere. 


PREMIUMS  for  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  METHODIST, 

The  new  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY,  conservative  in  its 
principles  on  all  church  questions,  of  high  literary  charac- 
ter, and  a first-class 

FAMILY  PAPER 

is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its 
popularity  is  evinced  by  its  rapidly-extending  circulation, 
as  well  as  by  strong  testimonials  from  all  quarters. 

The  publisher  has  announced  a list  of  most  desirable  pre- 
miums for  subscribers,  including  Messrs.  CAR11ART, 
NEEDHAM  & CO.’S  MELODKON8,  WHEELER  & WIL- 
SON  and  WILCOX  & GIBBS’S  SEWING  MACHINES, 
and  a great  variety  of  valuable 

BOOKS  for  the  PRIVATE  LIBRARY,  and  for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  whicli  will  be  furnished  free, 
with  full  particulars  of  TERMS  AND  PREMIUMS. 
Address  L.  BANGS,  Publishir, 

Office,  No.  7 Beckman  Street. 

The  ladies  will  be  both  de- 
lighted and  ASTONISHED  when  they  come  to 
examine  No.  2 of  Mme.  Dcmorest’s  Illustrated  Quarterly 
Report  for  the  Winter  Fashions,  now  ready.  Illuminated 
Cover  in  connection  with  a wonderful  improvement  in  ev- 
ery respect,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Illustrations 
(containing  near  4(1  Engravings),  and  the  full  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  latest  Paris  Fashions.  Only  5 cents  per 
copy.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  6 cents.  Yearly  sub- 
scription 15  cents. 

Address  MME.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway. 
Lady  Canvassers  wanted  for  all  sections  of  the  Union. 


Paper  Hangings. 

A large  and  splendid  stock  of 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  AMERICAN 
PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Selling  off  below  cost,  to  close  the  business. 
CHARLES  HOBBS  & SON, 

NO.  829  BROADWAY. 

N.  B Our  Paintenq  Business  will  be  continued  at  the 

above  number  as  heretofore. 


Ball,  Black  & Co., 

Nos.  565  and  567  Broadway, 

Corner  of  Frince  Street, 

Have  just  opened  an  Assortment  of  superb  CLOCKS  and 
BRONZES,  of  entirely  new  designs,  in  renaissance,  as  well 
as  Louis  XVI.  styles. 

Finklc  & Lyon  Sewing-  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  209  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 


Books  by  return  Post  to  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States. 

GOOD  BOOKS  by  MAIL.—  We  send  all 
Books  prepaid  by  return  of  FIRST  MAIL,  at  pub- 
lishers’ prices.  Address  FOWLER  & WELLS,  No.  308 
Broadway,  New  York,  United  States  Book  Agency.  Coun- 
try dealers  supplied. 


Dr.  J.  BOVEE  DOD’S 
IMPERIAL  WINE  BITTERS, 

Are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
now  before  the  public;  being  composed  of  Barberry, 
Spikenard,  Wild  Cherry,  Tree  Bark,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Gentian,  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Comfrey.  They  are  the 
best  remedy  known  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Weak 
Lungs,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Debility,  Nervous  Dis- 
ease, Paralysis,  Piles,  and  all  cases  requiring  a Tonic. 
For  Sore  Tliroat,  so  common  among  the  Clergy  and  oth- 
er Public  Speakers,  it  acts  like  a charm.  As  a beverage 
it  is  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Physi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  use  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. Ciias.  Winn ir i eld  & Co.,  Proprietors,  78  William 
Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 

Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  6691  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y, 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St.,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Kverdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
&c.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PHOTOCHROMATIO  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  this  beautiful  art. 

Young  men  are  making  over  $50  a month  in  this 
business.  Terms  and  Specimens  sent  fbek,  by  addressing, 
L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  36  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PENS. 

BARD,  BROTHERS  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases,  No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York.  Also,  Manufacturers  of  Bard  & Wilson’s  Patent 
Angular  Nib  Gold  Pens.  Manufactory,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Gold  Pens  repaired  or  exchanged. 

GREAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 

—Agents wanted.  Siiaw&Clabk, Biddeford, Maine. 

BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  be  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES f— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  iiyury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Original  from 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTINC 

SHIRTS. 


Elderly  Gentleman  to  Energetic  Lady.  “ Pull  away,  my  dear  Madam 
through  presently.”  (Fact.) 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels,  Three- 
ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced  prices. 
Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


Commencement  of  a New  Volume. 


"DE  GUSTIBUS,  &c.” 

Dingle.  “ That  style  of  whisker  seems  to  me  to  give  a wild  beast  sort  of  expression. 
Dangle.  “’Course  it  does.  Exactly  what  I’m  going  in  for!” 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published  : 

THE  LAKE  REGIONS  OF  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  A Picture  of  Ex- 
ploration. By  Ricuard  F.  Bou- 
ton, Capt.  H.M.I.  Indian  Army; 
Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00.  (Uniform  with 
Barth  and  Livingstone.) 
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A PEEP  AT  WASHOE.  By  J.  Robs  Browne— (Kti: 
Paper.) 

Illustrations. — Panoramic  View The  Bummer— 

Going  to  Kern  River — Returning  from  Kern  River— Hoi 

for  Frazer  River Returned  from  F'razer  River Hurrah 

for  Washoe ! — Washoe  Agency — “ I say,  Cap  1" — Washoe  1 
llol  Ho!— Go  it,  Washoe!— The  Pocket  Pistol.  — Carambo, 
etc. — Whisky  below. — Board  and  Lodging; — Grindstones. 
—A  Speculator.  —Dinner  at  Strawberry.  —The  ‘ 1 Lay  Out." 
— The  Stocking-Thief. 

THE  CROTON  AQUEDUCT.  By  T.  Addison  Rich- 
ards. 

Illustrations— The  Fountain — The  Croton  on  its 

Way. — Below  Croton  Dam On  the  Croton  Lake Source 

of  the  Croton. — Sections  of  the  Aqueduct Ventilator- 

Bridge  at  Sing  Sing. — Road  Bridge — Bridge  at  Tarrytown. 
Bridge  at  Yonkers.— The  High  Bridge — Section  of  High 
Bridge Bridge  in  New  York — The  Distributing  Reser- 

voir. 

UNWELCOME  GUESTS. 

Illustrations The  American  Cockroach. — Head 

and  Mouth  of  the  Roach Parts  of  Roach — Parasites  of 

Roach The  Domestic  Roach Parts  of  Domestic  Roach. 

— The  Oriental  Roach Parts  of  Oriental  Roach.  — The 

Clothes’  Moth Parts  of  Moths— The  Bed-Bug — Parts  of 

the  Bed-Bug.— The  Yellow  Ant.— Parts  of  the  Ant. 

HOW  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  RAN  SMOOTH. 

THE  M.C.’S  CHRISTMAS  DREAM. 

THOMAS  OLIVERS,  “COBBLER,"  POET,  AND 
METHODIST  HERO. 

JOHN  OWEN’S  APPEAL. 

OUT  IN  THE  STORM. 

A STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE. 

POMP. 

IF  I WERE  ONLY  IN  HEAVEN. 

“ UNTO  THIS  LAST."  — IV.  AD  VALOREM.  By 
John  Kuskin. 

A MAN’S  REPENTANCE. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

A LEAF  FROM  TIIE  DIARY  OF  AN  UNLUCKY 
MAN. 

Illustrations.— Hard  Eggs.— Poor  Cigar — A Cut.— 
Tr. . .srs  torn— Horse  lame — Heiress  lost.— Runaway- 
Brought  up Fined Pocket  picked The  final  Balance. 

FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Illustrations.  — Opera  Cloak— Half  Cape.  — Vieto- 
rine.— Full  Cape. 

Thr  present  Number  commences  the  Twenty-Second 
Volume  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.  The  Put> 
lishers  are  resolved  that  in  value  of  matter  and  beauty  of 
illustration,  the  ensuing  Volume  shall  fully  sustain  the 
reputation  which  the  Magazine  has  acquired  and  main- 
tained during  more  than  Ten  Years. 

In  the  F'ebruary  Number  will  appear  the  first  part  of  a 
New  Story  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  continued  in  successive  Numbers  during  the  year. 

The  Article  on  "-Washoe"  in  this  Number  is  the  first  of 
a Series  of  Papers  portraying  Life  and  Character  in  Cali- 
• fornia  and  Oregon,  by  J.  Boss  Bp.owne,  late  Confidential 
Government  Agent  for  the  Pacific  States.  They  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  with  Drawings  by  Stevens,  McLbnan* 
Chapin,  and  Parsons,  from  the  Character  Sketches  by  tlic 

Other  Illustrated  Papers,  depicting  Life,  Character,  and 
Scenery  in  every  part  of  the  American  Continent,  from 
Labrador  to  Florida,  ore  in  course  of  preparation  by  favor- 
ite Authors  anil  Artists.  . , , 

The  Publishers  trust  that  the  thousands  of  A oluntarj 
Correspondents  by  whose  aid  the  Editors  have  been  able 
make  the  “Drawer"  a mnrked  feature  of  the  Magazine, 
will  continue  their  favors ; nnd  that  new  Correspondent 
will  forward  such  anecdotes  and  facetiae  as  come  under 
their  observation. 


A.  the  distance 


round  the  neck. 


B.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 
D.  to  D.  distance 

around  the  body 
under  the  armpits. 
E.  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt. 


ODD  PEOPLE.  Being  a Popular 
Description  of  Singular  Races  of 
Man.  By  Captain  Maynk  Reid, 
Author  of  “The  Desert  Home,’’ 
“The  Bush  Boys,’’  &c.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 16mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 


SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations 
of  Character  and  Conduct.  By 
Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson.”  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  En- 
larged. With  numerous  Portraits, 
chiefly  by  Lossing.  12mo,  Muslin, 
Price  Fifty  Cents. 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Fit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  $12,  $15, 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  older  forwarded  for 
less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wholsale  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


FARADAY  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 
FORCES.  A Course  of  Six  Lec- 
tures on  the  Various  Forces  of  Mat- 
ter, and  their  Relations  to  Each 
Other.  By  Michael  Fakaday, 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fullerian  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes, 
F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Muslin,  50xents. 


WHEAT  AND  TARES.  A Novel. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


ITALY  IN  TRANSITION.  Public 
Scenes  and  Private  Opinions  in  the 
Spiingof  I860.  Illustrated  byOfifi- 
cial  Documents  from  the  Papal  Ar- 
chives of  the  Revolted  Legations. 
By  Wm.  Abthur,  A.M.  12mo,  Mus- 
lin, $1  00. 

1^*  Harper  & Brothers  will 
send  either  of  the  above  Works  by 
Mail,  postage  pre-pald  (for  any  dis- 
tance in  the  United  States  under  3000 
miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


A New  Story  by  Charles  Dickens, 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS, 

Is  commenced  in  this  Week’s 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 
TIIE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Caution  to  Young  Ladies  who  ride  in  Crinoline  on 
Small  Ponies. 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Five  Cents  a Number;  $2  50  a Year. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


T L.  BAILY’S  VARIETY  ENVELOPE, 

O • Containing  Writing  Paper  with  Envelopes  to  match. 
Also  some  article  of  Jewelry,  of  the  same  kind  as  valued  by 
the  Gift  Book  Denlcrs  from  50  cents  to  $20.  Single  pack- 
ages sent  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  25  cents,  and  9 cents  for 
postage.  Inducements  for  getting  up  Clubs. 

On  an  order  of  5 parcels,  at  $1 25, 1 extra  pagpel  free  of  cost. 
“ 12  “ 3 00,3  “ “ “ 

“ 25  “ 625,8  - “ “ 

Circulars  containing  terms  to  Traveling  Agents  and  to 
the  Trade  sent  to  any  address. 

J.  L.  BAILY, 

154  Court  Street,  Boston. 


TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . 40  00 

Ati  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  o/Twkl\ 
* Subscribers. 

nARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Wareroi 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


John  B.  Dunham, 


Overstrung-  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

I Established  in  1 834. 


Agents  ’Wanted 

In  all  Parts  of  the  Country 

To  obtain  Subscribers  or 

LOSSING’S 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution. 


Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  75  to  85  East  13th 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Ladies’  Ready-Made  Linen  Store, 

987  Broadway,  one  door  above  2Gth  Street. 

Plain  Mu  din  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make. 


TERMS. 

Year $3  00 

g Year 5 00 

lies  for  One  Year  (each)  . 2 00 
r raffs,  for  every  Club  of  Eight  Sub- 
scribers. 

R und  Harper’s  Weekly-,  togctli- 

Harpeb’s  Magazine”  must  be  paid 
is  received.  The  Postage  is  Thuty 


In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  ho  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  4rhom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars,  address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yolk. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 

Ready  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement  sent  free  every- 


WARDj  FROM  LONDON, 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  IV.— No.  205.] 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  I860. 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  tiio  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


FORT  SUMTER,  FROM  SULLIVAN’S  ISLAND,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON  SCENES. 

We  continue  our  series  of  Views  at  Charleston 
with  a fine  picture  of  the  eld  Custom-house,  which 
serves  as  a post-office  at  the  present  time ; show- 


ing also  the  only  Palmetto-tree  which  still  survives 
in  the  streets  of  Charleston. 

The  building  itself  has  quite  a history,  and  rises 
into  classical  dignity  among  the  sons  of  the  soil. 
In  the  basement  of  this  fabric  old  Moultrie  walled 


TilK  GRAVE  OF  OCEOLA,  ON  SULLIVAN’S  ISLAND. 


up  some  100,000  pounds  of  gunpowder,  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  the  British,  when  the  town  was  about 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  in  the  third  attempt  which 
they  made  for  its  capture ; and  here  it  remained 
safe  from  discovery  during  the  three  years  that 


they  had  possession.  The  vaults  of  this  same 
basement  were  employed  as  a Provost  or  prison, 
in  which  the  captured  rebels  were  locked  up  for 
starvation  or  execution,  or  when  it  was  necessnry 
to  work  upon  the  fears  of  friends,  and  extort  sub- 


Digitized  by 


PALMETTO-TREE,  AND  OLD  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  AT  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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mission  or  property.  In  these  damp,  dismal  re- 
gions hundreds  perished  of  privation  and  their 
wounds.  Here  Isaac  Hayne,  the  martyr,  was  held 
in  durance  vile  till  taken  out  to  the  gallows.  You 
note  that  chamber  to  the  left  in  the  rear  of  the  sec- 
ond story  ? In  that  chamber  did  the  not  le  victim 
make  his  toilet  the  fatal  morning.  He  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  cells  below  to  this  apartment 
in  order  that  he  should  habit  himself  properly  for 
his  doom,  and  exchange  the  last  greetings  with 
his  friends.  This  old  fabric,  associated  with  so 
much  that  is  grateful  to  patriotism,  the  Charles- 
tonians will  hardly  suffer  to  be  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  structures  of  even  greater  excel- 
lence. It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  might  be 
employed  for  various  public  purposes  when  it  is 
withdrawn  from  present  uses. 

Our  smaller  pictures  need  no  description.  The 
grave  of  Oceola  stands  in  the  shade  of  the  walls  of 
Fort  Moultrie ; the  palmetto  sighs  overhead,  and 
the  waves  murmur  within  hearing  of  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  the  broken-hearted  chief. 

Fort  Sumter  is  one  of  the  forts  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  Charleston  harbor.  In  case  of  any 
trouble,  it  would  become  a place  of  marked  im- 
portance. 


FANCY  VERSUS  FACT. 

A VEKY  mixed-up  sort  of  a matter  is  this  life  of 
ours.  It  is  a good  deal  upon  the  bread-pudding 
plan,  which,  with  its  plums  and  soft,  succulent 
spots,  has  likew  ise  its  hard  crusts,  which  try  the 
temper  of  the  material  of  w hich  teeth  are  made. 

So  in  this  life  we  have  now  sunshine  and  then  a 
Storm — here  a flower  and  there  a bramble.  Nay, 
such  intertwisting  is  there  that  we  can  rarely  stoop 
to  pick  the  rose  without  giving  the  thorn  a chance 
to  (ind  its  way  to  the  quivering  nerve.  And  not 
only  is  there  this  tangling  up  of  affairs  that  are  in 
themselves  unlike,  but  the  same  event  or  circum- 
stance has  as  many  different  aspects  as  there  are 
ways  of  looking  at  it,  or  eyes  with  which  to  see  it. 
A poet  said  long  ago : 

u From  out  the  self-same  cloud 
One  sees  a thousand  angels  look  and  smile, 
Another  sees  as  many  demons  frown." 

Neither  should  we  frown  upon  this  haloing  power 
of  fancy.  The  ability  to  take  away  from  the  earth 
its  earthiness  is  one  much  to  be  desired.  A grace  and 
finish  are  thus  given  to  life  that  else  were  wanting 
altogether.  And  when  this  power  of  transformation 
is  denied  it — when  a thing  stands  up  and  stubborn- 
ly declares  itself  to  be  earth-born — it  is  wonderful 
how  this  same  fancy  avenges  itself  by  looking  at  it 
through  its  own  glass,  which  separates  the  rays  of 
light,  and  wreathes  the  low-born  object  in  brilliant 
prismatic  colors.  There  are  few  things  so  prosaic 
that  fancy  can  not  contrive  to  throw  a halo  ground 
them  which  will  be  visible  to  the  eye  adapted  to 
the  medium.  But  this  power  of  enchantment 
seems  to  be  most  easily  exercised  upon  distant  ob- 
jects. It  is  diflicult  for  us  to  appreciate  cares  and 
troubles  which  are  entirely  outside  cf  our  own  ex- 
periences. The  poor  man  looks  at  the  lordly  dwell- 
ing and  elegant  appointments  of  the  rich,  and  can 
conceive  of  no  more  paradisiacal  state  of  exist- 
ence. The  latter  is  not  troubled  as  to  the  way  in 
•which  he  shall  get  the  daily  bread  needed  by  his 
wife  and  children.  Rugged,  hard-handed  labor 
makes  no  demand  upon  him,  and  therefore  surely 
he  is  blessed.  While,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rich  man, 
it  is  the  humble  inmate  of  the  cottage  who  has  the 
blessing.  To  him  the  simple  labor  of  the  hands 
seems  easy,  when  compared  with  the  stress  and 
strain  w hich  must  come  upon  the  brain  of  him  who 
has  large  possessions,  and,  consequently,  large  cares 
and  responsibilities. 

The  child  regards  the  man  with  envy,  and  longs 
to  reach  that  delectable  state,  when  he  can  sit  up 
as  long  as  he  pleases  at  night,  go  where  he  lists  by 
(Jav,  and  pay  as  much  as  he  pleases  for  his  whistle, 
without  feeling  himself  in  danger  of  being  chided 
or  having  his  ears  boxed  for  his  folly. 

The  man  looks  hack  to  his  childhood,  when  care 
had  not  yet  laid  its  heavy*  hand  upon  him,  with 
longing,  and  says,  “ Would  I were  a boy  again !” 
He  forgets  the  broken  noses,  the  cut  fingers,  the 
hard  lessons,  the  reprimands,  the  refusals,  the  dis- 
appointments and  crosses  which  so  often  clouded 
the  sun  and  shut  it  out  from  the  view  of  his  young 
eyes. 

“ I wish  I were  a woman,”  said  a little  five-year 
old  maiden  the  other  day,  “ then  1 w*ould  eat  as 
much  pickle  as  I wanted!”  If  the  little  maiden 
live  to  be  a woman,  slie  may  look  back  with  strong 
desire  to  the  time  when  she  could  cat  any  pickle  at 
all  with  impunity. 

“ Love  in  a cottage”  has  been  “flattering  unc- 
tion” to  the  hearts  of  love-sick  maidens  in  all  time. 
But  the  sober  realities  of  baking  and  brewing,  fry- 
ing and  seething,  dish-washing  and  scouring,  sleep- 
ing and  eating,  all  jumbled  up  together,  ant?  going 
on  in  concert  or  in  quick  succession,  have  quite 
universally*  wroughtsout  the  disenchantment  of 
those  who  were  possessed  by*  the  notion.  We  are 
very  much  indebted  to  the  poets  for  those  enchant- 
ments in  which  distant  prospects  are  so  often 
clothed.  “ Rural  life”  is  one  of  their  favorite  top- 
ics. Even  plowing  and  sowing  are  made  poetical- 
ly attractive.  But  let  a man  follow  the  plow  all 
day*,  until  every  muscle  complains  of  weariness, 
and  the  sun  might  paint  the  clouds,  at  evening, 
with  every*  various  shade  of  gold  and  amber,  ami 
make  them  gorgeous  beyond  any  poet’s  dream,  and 
the  mind  of  the  weary  man  would  have  scarcely* 
enough  vivacity  left  to  rejoice  in  the  heavenly*  vis- 
ion, unless  it  were  because  the  setting  of  the  sun 
was  a signal  that  his  day’s  weary  work  was  over 
with. 

Again,  these  poets  tell  us,  in  musical  numbers, 
of  the  melodious  eflvct  of  the  lowing  herds,  that 
always  contrive,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  get  into 
exactly*  the  right  place  at  exactly  the  right  time, 
which  is  generally  the  evening  hour.  Now  this 
lowing  is  pleasanter  to  he  heard  of  than  to  be  heard. 
Most  persons,  after  a first  trial,  would  prefer  to 
take  it  second-handed.  U At  Cto‘R  there 


“ come  off  ’’  a concert  after  some  such  programme  as 
this.  I.et  the  bass  be  given  by*  a brace  of  oxen 
that  have  just  had  permission  to  rest  fronrtheir 
labors,  the  alto  made  up  of  the  plaintive  tones  of  a 
disconsolate  cow,  while  the  so,  rano  is  given  by 
a new  ly-w.-ani  d calf.  Few,  probably*,  would  have 
the  hardihood  to  encore  at  the  end  of  the  first  per- 
formance. Even  the  solo  of  a bereaved  mother, 
upon  the  tender  flesh  of  whose  offspring  he  may 
have  dined  that  day,  would  probably  satisfy  the 
longing  for  this  kind  of  music  of  the  most  rural  of 
poets — even  Corydon  himself. 

Likewise,  these  same  poets  often  become  im- 
pressively eloquent  over  “the  bleating  of  the 
lamb.”  Beautiful  maidens  and  angelic  children, 
w hom  Heaven  is  about  to  reclaim  as  its  lawful 
property,  which  has  been  “ strayed  or  stolen”  for 
a while,  are  made  to  long  for  an  extension  of  the 
lease  of  life,  in  order  that,  among  other  privileges, 
they  may  again  hear  this  delightful  “ bleating  of 
the  lamb.”  Could  these  waiting  exiles  have  the 
benefit  of  such  a performance  as  greeted  my  ears 
“ once  on  a time,”  they*  would  soon  declare  them- 
selves ready*  to  go ! 

One  morning  in  June  a whole  flock  of  these  wool- 
growers  strayed  from  their  legitimate  breakfasting- 
place,  and  manifested  a decided  inclination  to  eat 
their  lunch  just  under  my  chamber  window.  They 
chose  to  be  sociable  while  doing  so,  instead  of  im- 
pairing their  digestion  by*  hurrying  through  their 
meal  in  solemn  silence,  as  do  many*  of  their  “ bet- 
ters.” 

Ba ! began  Nanny*-l>lack-sheep  ; Ba-a ! chimed 
in  her  horned  admirer ; Ba-a-a ! echoed  the  tiny* 
voice  of  a newly-arrived  darling  of  the  poet. 
This  fuguing'  done,  the  chorus  became  general.  A 
voice  for  music  seemed  to  be  a universal  gift,  and 
every  soul  of  them  abundantly  able  to  carry  a part. 
My  ears  tingled  for  a week  afterward ; and  even 
now  the  very  thought  of  a sheep  raises  an  imagin- 
ary noise  and  confusion. 

The  painters  aid  the  poets  in  creating  our  pleas- 
ant delusions.  They*  can  idealize  and  make  at- 
tractive the  commonest  and  most  vulgar  institu- 
tions in  this  commonplace  world  of  ours.  For 
example,  in  “ The  Farm-Yard”  of  the  English 
Herring,  that  most  unpoetic  of  all  flesh  and  blood 
investments,  the  hog,  is  really  made  quite  attract- 
ive. I thought,  as  I looked  at  the  picture,  that  a 
comparison  between  the  tidy*,  Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing-looking  swine  in  the  picture,  and  their  un- 
washed brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  would  cer- 
tainly be  odious  to  the  living.  Not  only  were  the 
general  style  and  air  of  the  former  in  their  favor, 
but  likewise  their  dignified  silence,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  unmelodious  gruntings  of  the  Simon 
Pures  as  they*  emerged  from  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  gutter,  where  they  have  just  performed 
their  swinish  ablutions,  or  are  waiting  in  impatient 
expectancy  for  the  corn  and  conglomerated  tea 
that  are  to  make  their  breakfast.  As  justice  is  due 
to  pigs  as  well  as  men,  I would  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity* here  afforded  to  make  a suggestion  in  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  general  unamiableness  so 
often  brought  against  the  individuals  in  question. 
This  accusation  is,  I believe,  founded  mainly  upon 
their  admitted  inclination  to  grunt , together  with 
the  often  manifested  intention  to  go  the  other  way. 

The  latter  attribute  being  found  to  prevail  quite 
extensively  among  bipeds  who  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, a very  respectable  place  in  society,  will  not  be 
considered  here.  The  first  count  in  the  indictment 
shall  receive  more  attention. 

Every  body  knows  that  these  pork-manufactur- 
ers, though  they  can  not,  strictly*  speaking,  be 
called  sedentary,  are  not  active  in  their  habits. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  generally  blessed  with 
good  appetites,  of  which,  it  must  Jie  admitted, 
they  are  quite  piggish  in  the  indulgence.  Now  put- 
ting these  two  facts  together,  what  wonder  if  these 
much-slandercd  individuals  should  frequently  suf- 
fA*  all  the  horrors  of  indigestion  which,  any  dys- 
peptic being  judge,  would  be  an  excuse  for  any 
amount  of  grunting  whatsoever ! 

Again,  the  cows  in  the  picture,  how  attractive 
they*  looked  as  they  stood  there  so  meek  and  mute ! 
The  meditative  look  in  the  eye  seemed  to  say*, 
“ Here  much  we  ruminate  as  much  we  may.”  No 
lady  with  an  inteijected  oh!  would  gather  up  her 
hoops  and  cross  to  the  opposite  side-walk  to  avoid 
cows  so  comely  and  well-behaved  as  those.  And 
the  milk-maid  standing  there,  “ on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  cow,”  is  evidently  an  amateur  in  the  particu- 
lar business  of  “ pressing  the  unctuous  udder.” 
There  is  no  smell  of  the  kitchen  about  her.  One 
might  search  a long  while  among  the  actual  Bridg- 
ets and  Judys  without  finding  a genuine  article 
that  was  half  so  much  to  one’s  tasie.  She  is  evi- 
dently only*  acting  a character,  and  the  affection- 
ate looking  swain  who  is  there,  of  course  “just  by* 
chance,”  is  making  her  forget  what  she  came  for. 

Blessings  be  to  the  painters  and  the  poets  for 
these  “crumbs  of  comfort”  which  they  strew  in  our 
paths ! Life  were  cheerless  without  them,  and  this 
earth  a barren  and  ungainly*  dwelling-place. 
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THE  BANK  CRISIS. 

THE  banks  of  the  city*  of  New  York,  taught 
by  experience,  have  frankly  met  the  pres- 
ent emergency  by  consolidating  themselves  into 
one  institution,  throwing  their  specie  into  one 
common  fund,  and  offering  the  merchants  what- 
ever assistance  they  need.  In  1857  they  under- 
took to  fight  the  merchants,  and,  as  they  might 
have  expected,  were  worsted  in  the  conflict.  In 
I860  they  say  to  the  merchants:  We  will  stand 
or  fall  with  you.  We  will  discount  for  you  to 
the  last  dollar  w*e  hold  among  us.  Here  are 
twenty  millions  of  gold : so  long  as  a dollar  re- 
mains, we  shall  all  stand  ready  to  grant  our 
usual  facilities  to  dealers. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  banks  is  nobler  and  safer  than  the 
policy  of  1857.  An  antagonism  between  hanks 
and  merchants  can  not  but  be  fatal  to  the  for- 
mer ; while  the  bold  confidence  exhibited  by  our 
banks  at  present  is  calculated,  if  any  thing  can 
produce  such  a result,  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
timid  and  restore  courage  to  the  public.  The 
twenty  millions  of  gold  now  held  by  the  New 
York  city  banks — and  which  will  soon  be  swelled 
to  twenty-five  millions  by  receipts  from  various 
quarters — can  not  be  taken  out  of  the  country, 
because  the  foreign  exchanges  are  uniformly  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  It  can  not  well  be 
taken  out  of  New  York,  because  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  at  present  tributary  to  New  York. 
There  is  a small  profit  on  shipments  of  coin  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York;  coin  is  coming  in 
from  New  England ; there  is  a large  profit 
on  remittances  of  coin  from  New  England  to 
New  York.  If  it  be  taken  out  of  the  hanks  at 
all,  it  must  he  placed  in  private  repositories  in 
this  city.  How  unlikely  an  event  this  is,  those 
who  remember  the  days  of  1857  will  testify.  In 
1857  some  very  timid  people  took  gold  out  of 
the  banks,  thinking  it  was  not  safe  there.  When 
they  had  got  their  gold  at  home  they  were  like 
the  man  with  the  elephant — they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Large  amounts  of  gold  in 
private  houses  were  a terrible  provocation  to 
burglars ; fires  suggested  new  dangers ; the 
possessors  of  specie  knew  no  peace  until  they 
had  restored  their  gold  to  the  banks.  If  this 
was  the  case  when  the  withdrawals  of  specie 
amounted  to  half  a million  of  dollars,  how  un- 
likely it  is  that  twenty  millions  could  be  with- 
drawn ! 

We  can  not  undertake  to  say  what  may  be 
the  result  of  the  present  commercial  crisis.  It 
is  a new  event  in  our  history.  There  is  no 
precedent  to  guide  men’s  judgments  concerning 
it.  But  there  are  certain  points  of  difference 
between  the  present  crisis  and  that  of  1857 
which  deserve  to  be  carefully  noted  and  re- 
membered. 

On  1st  October,  1857,  when  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  banks  and  their  customers  began  to  wax 
warm,  the  hanks  had  loaned  out  $ 105, {>35,499 
on  a basis  of  $11,400,413  in  specie,  and 
$52, 798, 3 05  in  deposits.  Now  they  have  loaned 
out  $123,200,000;  but  they  hold  $19,500,000 
in  coin,  and  $76,000,000  in  deposits.  They 
are,  therefore,  better  able  to  expand  now  than 
they  were  then.  Moreover,  in  October,  1857, 
foreign  exchange  was  selling  at  a price  which 
caused  specie  to  flow  freely  to  Europe;  the 
banks  were  obliged  to  protect  themselves  as 
well  against  the  foreign  drain  as  against  a run 
at  home.  Now  foreign  exchange  sells  at  a 
price  which  renders  it  profitable  to  import 
specie  from  Europe ; the  hanks  are  certain,  if 
they  need  it,  that,  in  the  course  of  thirty  days, 
they  will  be  fortified  by  remittances  of  bullion 
from  England.  Again,  in  October,  1857,  the 
amount  of  money  required  by  needy  borrowers 
in  this  city  was  enormous.  Every  railroad  cor- 
poration was  carrying  a large  floating  debt ; in- 
cluding the  manufacturing  and  other  public 
Companies  of  New  England,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  corporate  borrowers  in  the 
market  had  paper  afloat  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  was  exclu- 
sive of  individual  borrowers,  of  whom,  as  the  crisis 
proved,  there  was  a vast  multitude  living,  trad- 
ing, and  speculating  on  money  borrowed  at  high 
rates  of  interest.  Now  these  insolvents  have 
disappeared.  Some  have  gone  to  their  last  ac- 
count; many  have  compromised  with  their  cred- 
itors ; railroads  have  been  sold  out  by  the  sher- 
iff’; a few  have  recovered  their  footing  and  paid 
up.  They  have  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  vanish- 
ed from  public  view.  Our  railroads  have  small 
or  no  floating  debts ; our  merchants  are  sailing 
under  close  sail ; the  general  expansion  of  cred- 
it is  quite  moderate.  This  is  a great  point  in 
favor  of  1860.  Finally,  during  the  three  years 
previous  to  1857  extravagance  in  living  had 
been  almost  universal  throughout  the  country. 
Not  in  New  York  alone,  but  in  the  Western  cit- 
ies as  well,  people  of  all  classes  had  been  spend- 
ing unusual  sums  in  luxuries  of  every  kind — 
building  preposterous  palaces,  filling  them  with 
preposterous  furniture,  giving  preposterous  en- 
tertainments, paying  preposterous  wages  to  serv- 
ants, clothing  their  families  in  preposterous 


silks,  and  generally  living  on  a preposterous 
scale.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  generally  living  economical- 
ly f°r  the  past  three  years.  In  the  West,  es- 
pecially, poverty  is  only  just  departing  from  .lie 
households  of  the  country  peoj  le.  Since  1357 
the  people  of  the  North  have  spent  less  mouev 
in  luxuries  than  they  did  in  a single  yeur  p-ior 
to  that  date. 

These  points  of  difference  are  likely  to  exer- 
cise some  influence  on  the  pending  crisis.  They 
tend  to  show  that  both  the  merchants  and  the 
banks  must  be  stronger  now  than  they  were 
then.  And  they  must,  at  the  proper  time,  form 
a very  suitable  basis  for  a restoration  of  confi- 
dence, now  so  sadly  disturbed. 


AFFAIRS  IN  CHINA. 

It  is  reported,  as  a rumor,  that  a treaty  of 
peace  has  been  signed  between  the  Maritime 
Powers  of  Europe  and  the  Empire  of  China. 
If  England  and  France  are  satisfied  with  any 
written  treaty  with  the  Chinese,  and  do  not  ob- 
tain material  guarantees  for  its  honest  fulfill- 
ment, they  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
the  war  will  soon  be  renewed  afresh.  It  must 
always  he  remembered  that  Chinese  ethics  are 
not  our  ethics,  and  that  a Chinaman  considers 
it  no  wrong  to  cheat  a party  with  whom  he 
deals.  This  is  true  of  Coolie  porters,  and  of 
every  class  of  Chinese,  up  to  the  highest  court 
officials  and  the  Emperor  himself.  To  lie  and 
to  deceive  are  not  crimes  in  the  eye  of  Chinese 
morality.  If,  therefore,  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros  withdraw  their  forces  from  China  on  the 
strength  of  a mere  written  treaty,  signed  at 
Pekin  or  elsewhere,  they  will  have  lost  their 
time. 

This  country  has  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
with  China.  We  are  a good  deal  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  our  citizens  residing  abroad  to  the 
care  of  Providence  and  the  British  cruisers; 
we  have  done  so  in  China.  Some  of  our  pa- 
pers and  politicians  say  that  in  so  doing  we 
showed  our  superior  wisdom,  and  that  our  mas- 
terly inactivity  will  avail  us  better  than  the 
energetic  operations  of  the  European  Powers. 
This  may  or  may  not  be.  Under  the  favored 
nation  clause,  we  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  any 
concessions  which  the  Europeans  may  extort 
from  the  Chinese,  without  sharing  their  outlay. 
Whether  our  people  will  stand  as  well  with  the 
Chinese  afterward  is  another  question.  This 
country  is  destined,  in  the  not  very  distant  fu- 
ture, to  have  more  extensive  dealings  with  the 
Chinese  than  any  other  nation.  They  must 
naturally  become,  not  only  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  but  the  traders  of  our 
Pacific  States.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty-five  years  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
to  this  country  will  probably  far  exceed  the  im- 
migration of  Irish  and  Germans.  PerhapB,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  we  may  then  reap  the 
benefit  of  having  allowed  others  at  present  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  whipping  the  Chinese  into 
common  sense  and  a decent  respect  for  other 
nations. 


TOS  !L®iEI©l!S. 


A WET  DAY  AT  THE  FALLS. 

It  was  a wet  day,  dark,  lowering,  gray,  and 
chill;  hut  the  roar  of  the  Falls  all  night  long 
promised  the  pleasure  we  were  sure  to  find.  If 
you  have  been  at  Niagara  out  of  season  upon  a 
sunny  day,  you  may  imagine  how  desolate  a wet 
day  makes  it.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  charm 
or  interest  a stranger  for  a moment  but  the  river 
banks  and  tiie  cataract.  Even  in  summer,  when 
the  Cataract  and  International  are  overflowing  with 
gay  crowds,  when  carriages  and  pedestrians  throng 
all  the  roads — when,  in  every  secluded  nook  of 
Goat  Island,  there  is  a young  woman  in  kid  gloves 
exclaiming,  “Isn’t  it  beautiful!”  eveD  then  the 
low  melancholy  shores  of  the  lake,  the  monotonous 
line  of  dark  woods  are  sad  and  dispiriting;  but  in 
the  rain ! — upon  a wet  November  day ! — and  that 
day  Sunday ! 

Somehow  you  are  more  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  hackmen  in  the  late  autum-i.  for  the  great 
houses  are  closed,  and  every  stranger  is  mai  ked  by 
the  coachies  for  persecution.  Sa th  ing  forth  as  wo 
did  with  umbrellas  to  behold  the  wonder  of  the 
continent,  we  were  immediately  accosted  by  a 
crowd  of  Jehus.  They  offered  to  take  us  every 
where  for  the  smallest  sum  of  money.  “A  capi- 
tal buggy,  gentlemen,  for  a dollar  and  a half.” 
“Go  the  other  side,  gentlemen?  open  carriage ; 
only  a shilling  apiece."  “ Gentlemen,  have  a car- 
riage this  morning?”  And  so  a dozen.  t>r»;  con- 
fidentially, then  loudly— then  stopping,  from  be- 
hind, from  the  other  side  of  the  way,  from  the  seat 
of  the  carriage — voices  every  where,  drowning  the 
sound  of  Niagara — “ Carriage,  gentlemen : nice 
carriage,  gentlemen:  take  y*ou  all  for  a shilling.” 
Why  don’t  these  people  learn  that  they  don’t  un- 
derstand their  business?  If  a man  wants  a car- 
riage he  is  very  sure  not  to  take  the  one  of  the 

driver  w ho  follows  him  up  so  faithfully. 

We  left  them  at  length,  all  but  one  who  walked 
by  our  side  elaborating  the  advantages  of  employ- 
ing him,  until  we  asked  him  if  he  proposed  to  ac- 
company us,  at  least  to  do  so  silently.  Some  few 
stray  shots  were  also  fired  from  hackmen  at  cor- 
ners’, and  hackmen  roaming  restlessly  about  upon 
their  carriages,  hanging  their  hopeless  legs  over 
the'ityq  ofj^he  ^ajtl  -flailing  us  in  such  a hope* 
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I 9,  voic^,  that  we  knew  they  were  not  disappoint- 
ij  bv  the  inevitable  “No,  thank  you.” 

^tVlien  you  stand  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Amer- 
• an  rapiJ*»  t,ie  huckmen  trouble  your  ears  and 
,Coaur  memory  no  more.  You  see  only  the  ocean 
Luring  out  of  the  sky  and  sweeping  beneath  you ; 
•ou  hear  only  the  mighty  roar  of  the  cataract. 
Then  you  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  Indian- 
ware  shop ; hut  at  last  you  are  safe  upon  Goat  Isl- 
and R it  be  • chill,  wet  November  Sundat*,  you 
mav  be  sure,  as  you  turn  to  the  left  and  walk  along 
the  shore  of  the  river  and  lake,  that  you  will  walk 
with  only  your  own  company.  Pinching  the  pur- 
ple berries  of  the  cedar  in  your  idle  fingers,  you 
look  wistfully  up  the  lake,  already  feeling  the 
magnetism  which  draws  you  toward  the  great 
plunge.  As  you  saunter  toward  it,  and  see  the 
Canadian  rapids,  that  feeling  of  profound  pathos 
which  pervades  the  whole  region  begins  to  fill  your 
mind.  There  are  little  islands,  clumps  of  tangled 
trees  near  the  margin  of  Goat  Island,  and  between 
them  and  you  the  shooting  water  eddies,  curls,  and 
sparkles,  the  trees  leaning  over,  the  boughs  some- 
times dipping,  the  swift  water  never  delaying,  but 
grimly,  terribly  dashing  on  to  the  brink.  These 
secluded  passages— shadowed,  gleaming,  winding, 
and  Barrow — will,  perhaps,  remind  some  eyes  far 
from  the  home  across  the  sea,  of  the  rivers  of  Scot- 
land sweet  in  story,  and  you  shall  believe,  as  you 
listen  that  you  are  looking  upon  the  Teviot,  the 
Esk,  the  Tweed,  in  their  wild  and  wanton  exuber- 
ance. 

Just  beyond,  the  mist  above  the  great  cataract 
rises  above  the  trees.  Irresistibly  your  feet  quick- 
en their  pace.  You  catch  half  glimpses;  the  air 
shakes  with  the  throbbing  thunder;  a sense  of 
catastrophe,  of  fate,  of  despair,  steals  over  your 
soul— and  there  you  are,  standing  upon  the  grass 
on  the  naked  cliff,  with  the  white  abyss  below  you. 
If  you  have  seen  it  many  times,  every  time  it  is 
grander. 

But  if  you  would  be  overwhelmed,  cross  to  the 
Canada  side ; go  nearly  to  Table  Rock,  then  down 
the  new  steps,  and  from  the  path  scramble  over 
the  loose  stones  quite  to  the  river’s  edge,  and  you 
have  the  entire  fall  above  you.  The  water  dashes 
op  in  spray,  like  ocean  billows,  over  the  rock  on 
which  you  stand,  and  the  vast  cloud  of  vapor  half 
conceals  the  cataract. 


A WORD  UPON  NOVELS. 

Now  that  Dickens  has  begun,  and  Thackeray  is 
about  beginning,  a new  novel,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  abou#  story-telling,  and  see  how  the  novels 
let  us  into  the  secrets  of  life.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  if  we  were  all  honest  the  world  would 
be  a paradise.  Yet  few  of  us  say  just  what  we 
thiuk,  few  of  us  appear  just  what  we  are.  Proba- 
bly we  are  all  often  conscious  of  asking  ourselves, 
when  talking  with  other  people,  “ I wonder  what 
kind  of  person  this  really  is,  behind  all  the  broad- 
cloth, and  lace,  and  artificial  flowers,  and  conven- 
tional smiling,  and  chatting,  and  bowing,  and  mo- 
notonous assent  to  every*  thing. 

It  takes  a sharp  crisis  often  to  show  a man  what 
his  neighbors  really  are,  as  the  keen  glance  of  the 
old  philosopher  compelled  the  Lamia  to  show  that 
she  was  a serpent  and  not  a woman.  And  the  same 
crisis  reveals  him  also  to  himself,  as  a great  fright 
often  gives  a paralytic  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Thus 
the  world  constantly  appears  to  the  imagination, 
and  reappears  in  poetry  and  fiction,  as  a vast 
masquerade,  where  we  are  all  dancing  in  dominoes, 
and  now  and  then  comes  a sudden  glare  through 
the  windows,  and  a frightful  thunder-clap  overroars 
the  music,  to  show  who  really  has  nerve  and  who 
hasn’t. 

Novels  are  so  universally  entertaining,  because 
they*  are  pictures  of  the  masquerade  with  a key  or 
explanations  of  some  of  the  principal  figures. 

“ Do  you  see,”  says  Mr.  Dickens,  as  we  stroll 
through  the  masquerade,  “ that  large,  bland,  bald, 
benignant-looking  man,  with  huge  round  eyes  anil 
in  a full  suit  of  bottle-green  broadcloth,  sitting  over 
there,  idly  folding  his  pudgy  hands  and  twiddling 
his  fat  thumbs,  the  very*  personification  of  patri- 
archal benevolence  ? He  looks  like  a great  human 
torrid  zone,  in  which  all  the  cardinal  virtues  sprout 
spontaneously,  and  flourish  as  luxuriantly  as  cab- 
bages in  guano — doesn’t  he?  Well,  that  man’s 
heart  is  as  bald  as  his  head.  His  benevolence  is 
merely  an  adipose  deposit.  He  is  really  a thin, 
sour,  selfish,  hard-hearted  man.  It  is  the  living 
skeleton  masquerading  as  Jack  Falstaff.” 

The  other  novelists  are  other  cicerones.  They* 
ate  illustrative  critics  of  life.  If  they*  are  really* 
sharp-sighted,  you  can  not  do  better  than  listen  to 
them.  If  they  really  can  not  see,  the  world  dis- 
covers it  fast  enough,  and  tells  them  so. 


ON  Tins  SIDE  AND  ON  THAT. 
Lounging  along,  the  other  day,  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty*  miles  an  hour,  I presently  came  to  the 
shores  of  a river  which  separated  two  countries. 
The  train  stopped,  and  we  all  stepped  out  upon  the 
Platform.  There  was  an  air  of  disorder  and  un- 
tidiness. People  rushed  hither  and  thither,  ask- 
ing for  offices  of  various  kinds  to  inquire  about 
luggage  and  tickets.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
thoughtful  supervision  any*  where,  and  every*  thing 
J’as  at  sixes  and  sevens.  The  station  itself  was  a 
kind  of  huge  shed,  with  stone  walls,  perhaps,  but 
11  was  uncomfortable  and  shiftless  in  appearance ; 
and  after  some  delay,  the  train  moved  slowly  over 
the  river  into  another  country*. 

Stopping  at  a station  there,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  observe  the  general  tidiness  and  convenience 
0 , whole  building.  It  was  of  a simple  and  ap- 

propriate style  of  architecture ; the  platform  in 
J0®1.  Was  very  broad  and  spacious ; a conspicuous 
legible  sign  projecting  from  above  every*  door 
. precisely  the  use  of  the  room  and  direct- 
he  eager  traveler.  Every  thing  was  swept  and 
B Hushed.  The  station  was  a temple  of  conven- 
nce  and  neatness.  The  area  about  it  was  careful- 
1”c‘°aed  in  proper  fences  1— jtLe  ground  was  de- 
ntly  kept.  T he  sitting-rooty vgerb  litttirely4cCttn- 


fortable ; smoking  was  forbidden,  and  the  floors 
were  not  covered  with  the  juice  of  tobacco.  The 
station  looked  us  if  somel.odv  owned  it,  was  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  hod  a pr  do  in  it.  Travel  im- 
mediately became  a pleasure. 

Now  think  at  a venture  of  any  station  in  our 
large  towns.  Begin  with  the  Albany  terminus  of 
the  Central  Railroad ; follow  on  to  Schenectady*, 
to  Utica,  to  Rome,  to  Syracuse.  You  had  better 
pause  at  Syracuse,  and  do  homage  to  the  Company 
that  provides  so  spacious,  so  stately,  so  clean,  so 
convenient  a hall  for  passengers  to  dine  in.  Com- 
pare it,  dinner  and  all — compare  it,  in  the  very 
least  detail,  with  the  Hamilton  Station,  upon  the 
Great  Western  road.  Then  you  will  see  what  is  a’ 
really  good  station,  worthy*  the  nineteenth  century*, 
and  what  is  a really  bad  one.  The  New  Haven 
road,  however,  disputes  the  palm  of  inferiority* 
with  the  New  York  Central.  The  subterranean 
abyss  under  the  City  of  Elms  into  which  the  trains 
shriek  with  despair,  as  they*  rush,  is  perhaps  the 
most  wretched  of  all  the  railroad  retreats  in  the 
country. 

However,  why  should  we  complain  ? If  they 
don’t  give  us  decent  places  to  stop  in,  they*  are 
very  likely  to  break  our  necks  upon  the  way ; so 
it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  And  y*et,  would 
it  not  be  interesting  to  see  some  American  enter- 
prise of  the  large  kind  carried  out  handsomely  and 
properly*  to  the  smallest  detail  ? Of  course  it  is 
better  that  passengers  should  be  transported  safely 
than  that  they  should  be  able  to  see  when  they 
reach  a station.  But  are  the  two  things  absolute- 
ly* incompatible  ? 

And  echo  distinctly  answers,  No. 


“UNTO  Tins  LAST." 

Under  this  droll  and  characteristic  title  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  writing  a series  of  papers  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine , which  are  simultaneously*  produced  in 
Harper.  The  title  is  drawn  from  the  words  in 
Matthew — “ I will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto 
thee,”  and  the  object  is  to  show  that  our  political 
economy*  is  founded  upon  a false  principle.  The 
papers  are  full  of  ingenuity  and  brilliancy,  and 
their  doctrine  is  impregnably*  true.  So  long,  he 
says,  as  you  base  your  whole  system  upon  selfish- 
ness so  long  you  are  sure  to  go  wrong  at  last.  An 
individual  may  escape  the  result,  but  a state  or  a 
nation  will  be  sure  to  discover  it  at  length. 

It  would  be  a curious  and  interesting  business 
to  show  how  accurately  true  this  is  historically ; 
to  trace  the  secret  decline  of  empires  to  systems 
of  injustice.  Buckle  denies  the  power  of  purely 
moral  causes  to  influence  civilization ; but  Buckle 
would  find  it  hard  to  show  that  material  methods 
were  not  mastered  by*  the  moral  sentiments.  Any* 
tool,  any  invention,  is  merely  a hand.  Its  real 
service  to  society*  depends  upon  the  brain  that  con- 
trols it ; and  the  character  of  that  control  will  be 
determined  by  the  conscience  behind  the  brain. 

Buckle’s  own  country  of  England  confirms  this 
truth.  Tho  English  system  of  society  is  essential- 
ly unjust,  and  therefore  its  prosperity*  is  merely*  a 
disease  consuming  its  vitality*.  The  wealth  of  En- 
gland is  an  adipose  deposit ; it  is  fat,  not  muscle  ; 
and  while  all  the  time  it  seems  to  be  larger,  it  is 
really*  weaker;  and  when  it  is  so  large  as  to  be 
cumbrous,  over  it  will  go.  The  land  in  England 
is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  great 
proprietors.  The  population  is  rapidly  dividing 
itself  into  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich.  The 
condition  of  the  poor,  in  every  way,  is  utterly 
wretched.  Ignorance,  vice,  bestiality,  are  get- 
ting to  distinguish  these  classes  more  than  ever. 
Olmsted,  in  his  “Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  England” — a book  full  of  that  calm  ob- 
servation and  acute  insight  and  judgment  w hich 
put  his  works  of  travel  among  the  most  valuable 
of  their  kind  in  literature — tells  of  that  mass  of 
the  most  degraded  people  of  which  the  politicians 
and  many  thinkers  in  England  take  no  thought 
whatsoever.  It  is  a cloud  already  larger  than  a 
man’s  hand.  But  it  is  either  not  seen  or  despised, 
or  simply  so  feared  that  despair  shuts  its  eyes  and 
hopes  that  the  deluge  may  hold  off  until  itself  gets 
out  of  the  scrape. 

Sydney*  Smith  wrote  a comical  paper  upon  tax- 
ation in  England : but  now,  after  all  the  taxes 
which  he  describes  have  depleted  the  income  of 
the  Englishman,  comes  the  Income  Tax  to  squeeze 
the  dry  sponge.  “When  we  are  bled  to  death,” 
said  an  Englishman,  the  other  day,  “ they  turn  to 
and  garrote  us.”  After  all  the  “ rates”  of  every 
kind  have  been  paid,  the  income  of  the  English- 
man is  taxed  an  additional  ten-pence  in  the  pound. 
And  it  is  a notable  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  In- 
come Tax  for  the  current  year  is  consumed  by  the 
war  expense  in  China.  Meanwhile,  also,  the  thrifty* 
population  of  the  Highlands  in  Scotland  has  dimin- 
ished enormously  within  a century,  and  its  place 
is  not  supplied. 

No  thoughtful  man  can  hope  that  the  unaided 
multiplication  table  or  the  rule  of  three  can  save 
England ; nor  can  any*  man  deny  that  she  has 
reached  her  present  situation  in  strict  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  present  political  economy*.  The 
drift  of  Ruskin’s  series  is  to  prove  that*this  must 
be  changed.  He  does  not,  indeed,  as  yet,  apply* 
his  doctrine  especially  to  his  own  country.  But  it 
is  the  only  remedy.  When  you  have  produced 
certain  results  by  disobeying  certain  laws,  obe- 
dience is  all  that  remains.  It  may  not  save  you, 
but  it  will  surely  help  those  that  follow  you. 


A LETTER  TO  THE  HOST  OF  A COUNTRY  INN. 

My  dear  Landlord,— I have  lately  passed 
some  time  at  your  house.  You  haven’t  the  least 
idea  who  I am,  and  the  reader  will  have  no  idea 
who  you  are.  So  we  can  talk  plainly*,  and  nobody 
need  be  offended. 

Now,  then,  why  don’t  you  have  your  floors  and 
walls  clean  at  any  prico  ? It  wouldn’t  cost  much 
to  have  the  floors ’and  the  doors  and  the  mop-boards 
scrubbed  every  day.  Suppose  you  have  to  pay 
wages  to  two  or  three  more  women,  you  would 
find  your  account  in  the  increased  patronage  of 
your  house. 


Then  why  do  you  allow  such  a table-cloth  as  we 
had  at  breakfast  the  first  day*  to  be  laid  upon  your 
table?  Had  you  no  self-respect?  Have  you  no 
pride,  no  honor  in  your  house?  You  remember 
the  table-dot  li ? It  was  simply  filthy ! It  was 
spotted  and  smeared  with  the  greasy  gravy  of  that 
fried  beef-steak.  People  had  slopped  their  coffee 
upon  it,  and  their  tea;  and  the  maids  had  slopped 
the  “sarce;”  and  the  butter  had  had  a chance  at 
it ; and  it  was  mottled  and  variegated  with  stains 
of  every*  shape  and  hue.  The  cloth  was  perfectly 
nasty,  dear  landlord ! Don’t  you  think  you  could 
do  something  about  it?  If  you  would  take  it  off 
altogether,  and  have  the  table  scrubbed  clean,  that 
would  answer. 

The  paper  on  the  wall  of  the  dining-room  too — 
how  about  that  ? It  was  just  like  the  cloth  upon 
the  table.  It  was  so  discolored  and  streaked  and 
foul  that  it  was  not  a pleasant  relief  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  other.  Also  the  wooden  counter, 
or  dresser,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  where  the  meats 
were  carved.  Is  it  a stroke  of  economy  upon  your 
part  to  have  it  of  such  an  appearance  that  nobody 
cares  to  eat  any  thing  which  is  carved  upon  it? 

Think  of  your  dining-room  a moment.  Imagine 
a clean  floor,  a clean  table-cloth  with  clean  nap- 
kins, clean  paper  upon  the  walls,  a clean  ceiling, 
clean  dressers  and  counters,  and  rigorously*  clean 
hands  and  clean  aprons  upon  the  waiters — all  this 
cleanliness,  which  would  not  be  very  expensive  at 
first,  would  be  curiously*  profitable  at  last. 

Then  your  house  is  a house  of  entertainment,  of 
convenience  for  travelers,  isn’t  it?  They  expect 
to  have  their  own  way*,  and  not  yours,  don’t  they  ? 
They*  hope  to  take,  and  you  mean  that  they  shall 
take,  their  ease  in  their  inn — isn’t  that  the  under- 
standing? By*  what  right,  then,  does  that  porter 
beat  the  Chinese  gong  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ? Here  is  Mr.  Sharp,  who  arrived  only  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  could  not  get  fairly  to 
sleep  until  three.  Are  Mr.  Sharp’s  rights  and  com- 
forts as  a guest  not  to  be  consulted  as  much  as 
those  of  any  person  in  your  house?  And  as  if  one 
such  hideous  roar  were  not  enough,  there  must  be 
another  at  eight  o’clock  for  breakfast.  Suppose 
that  Mr.  Lazy  does  not  wish  to  breakfast  until  ten. 
Is  lie  not  at  home  in  your  house  ? Is  lie  to  have 
his  own  way*,  or  yours  ? Then  why  can’t  the  por- 
ter put  my*  boots  quietly*  at  the  door  without  thump- 
ing to  say*  that  they  are  there  ? Of  course  they 
are  there.  Of  course  he  is  paid  to  take  the  boots 
and  clean  them  and  put  them  back  again.  AVliy* 
doesn’t  he  do  it  quietly*  ? He  might  as  reasonably* 
thump  to  tell  me  that  he’s  taking  them  away* — or 
thump  to  tell  me  that  it’s  half  past  one  o’clock,  and 
that  every  body  is  asleep — or  thump  to  tell  me  that 
the  mercury  has  fallen  a degree. 

My  dear  Sir,  why*  do  you  make  your  inn  a Pro- 
crustes’ bed,  and  compel  every  man  to  do  what  some- 
body else  wishes?  If  Mr.  Sharp  wishes  to  get  up 
at  six  o’clock,  why  should  Mr.  Blunt  be  roused  ? 
If  Mr.  Blunt  wants  to  breakfast  at  seven  o’clock, 
is  that  any*  reason  why*  Mr.  Sharp  may  not  wait 
until  nine?  If  any  body  wishes  to  be  called  at 
an  v hour,  by*  all  means  let  him  lie  called  ; but  don’t 
call  the  whole  liou-e.  There’s  reason  in  all  things. 
You  need  not  fear  that  Mr.  Sharp  may  not  want  to 
breakfast  until  twelve  o’clock.  The  American  will 
not  wait  until  then.  If,  in  rare  cases,  he  does,  let 
him  have  his  breakfast  at  twelve. 

You  see,  dear  Landlord,  more  cleanliness  and  si- 
lence are  what  we  all  pray  for.  Then  your  fare 
might  lie  as  plain  as  y*ou  chose.  We  should  not 
quarrel.  In  any  case  be  frank.  Put  upon  your 
sign,  “Dirt  and  noise  warranted  in  this  house;” 
and  let  somebody  else  put  up,  “ A clean  and  quiet 
house.”  If  the  signs  tell  the  truth  every*  guest 
will  be  accommodated,  and  one  of  the  two  land- 
lords will  prove  that  he  knows  how  to  keep  a ho- 
tel. Your  well-wisher, 

The  Lounger. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Deportment’s  lamt  with  dancing,  go, 
Now  Wales  can  show  his  mother 
On  one  hand  how  we  shakes  the  toe, 
And  rests  the  heels  on  t’other. 
Yankee  doodle,  etc. 


SIMPLE  SONGS  FOR  SIMPLE  SINGERS. 

I.  II  Penseroso. 

I’m  leaving  thee  in  sorrow,  Jane, 

I heave  a deep-drawn  Eigh; 

A quiver,  see,  is  on  my  lip, 

A tear  is  in  my  eye: 

And  wouldst  thou  ask  me  whence  the  pang 
That  fills  my  heart  with  pain  ? 

’Ti8  simply  that  I’m  called  away 
From  my  dear  darling  Jane  1 

I may  no  longer  now  delay, 

The  cab  is  at  the  gate; 

The  faro  is  six-pence  extra,  love, 

If  I should  longer  wait. 

Farewell!  ’tis  business  calls  me  forth 

At  six  I’ll  come  again, 

And  bring  perhaps  a friend  to  dine 
With  my  dear  darling  Janel 

H.  V Allegro. 

I have  always  a welcome  for  thee; 

And  prithee  what  more  can  I Bay? 

So  look  in  some  evening  to  ten, 

And  then  we  will  go  to  the  play. 

Or  if  you’d  prefer,  dear,  to  dine, 

’Twill  be  equally  pleasant  to  me: 

Or  say  that  you’ll  drop  in  to  wine, 

I have  always  a welcome  for  theel 

I commonly  breakfast  at  ten ; 

But  if  that  be  too  early  for  you. 

It  would  make  me  the  happiest  of  men 
To  see  you  to  lunch,  love,  at  two. 

I care  not  how  oft  I’m  looked  up, 

Such  intrusions  are  pleasant  to  me : 

Come  to  breakfast,  lunch,  dine,  tea,  or  sup— 
I have  always  a welcome  for  thee ! 

III.  PI  Segreto. 

I am  a merry,  laughing  gill, 

As  every  one  may  see; 

And  I can  keep  my  hair  in  curl. 

And  I can  make  the  tea. 

Pve  learnt  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  play, 

As  every  lady  should : 

And.  if  I .promised  to  “obey” — 

Now,  do  you  think  I would? 

A nice  young  man  I lately  met, 

Ilis  name  I may  not  tell, 

And  in  the  course  of  the  “First  Set” 

He  vowed  he  loved  me  well. 

He  dances  sweetly,  I confess, 

He  owned  my  pace  was  good, 

And  if  he  asks  me  to  say  “yea — ■" 

Now,  do  you  think  I would? 


When  does  “Lovely  Woman  stoop  to  folly?"  When  she 
stoops  to  put  on  her  Crinoline. 


A VERY  EASY  ONE. 

Why  is  the  New  Zealander  taking  his  long-promised 
sketch  of  St.  Paul’s  like  a school-boy  that  is  being  flogged  ? 
Because  he’s  “ ketcliing  it"  (sketching  it). 


Button  your  coat  to  the  chin  when  a proud  man  begins 
to  flatter  you.  His  assaults  upon  your  understanding  be- 
tray only  a further  design  upon  your  pocket  or  your  prin- 
ciples. 


A tart  Reply. — When  Lord  Ellen  borough  was  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  a laborer  was  once  brought  imo  court  as  a 
witness.  \\  hen  he  came  up  to  be  sworn,  liis  lordship  said 
to  him — “Really,  witness,  when  you  have  to  appear  before 
the  court,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  b«  more  clean  nsd 
decent  in  your  appearance."  “Upon  my  life,"  Baid  the 
witness,  “if  your  lordship  comes  to  that.  I’m  thinking  I’m 
every  bit  as  well  dressed  as  your  lordship.’’— “ What  do 
you  mean,  Sir?’’  asked  his  lordship,  angrily.—1 “ Why, 
faith,’’  said  the  laborer,  “you  come  here  in  your  working 
clothes,  and  I come  in  mine." 


I’ll  tell  You  by- and-by.— “Patrick,"  said  a judge, 
“ what  do  you  say  to  the  charge ; are  you  guilty  er  not 
guilty  ?’’ — “ Faith  that  is  difficult  for  your  Honor  to  tell, 
let  alone  myself.  Wait  till  I hear  the  ividence.” 


An  attorney  brought  an  immense  bill  to  a lady  for  some 
business  he  had  done  for  her.  The  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
once  paid  his  addresses,  murmured  at  the  charges.  “ Mad- 
am," replied  the  limb  of  the  law,  “I  wanted  to  convince 
you  that  my  profession  is  lucrative,  and  that  I should  not 
have  been  a bad  match." 


An  apothecary,  not  a little  distinguished  for  his  impu- 
dence, with  a hope  of  disconcerting  a young  clergyman, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a man  of  singular  modesty,  asked 
him,  in  the  hearing  of  a large  company—”  Why  the  pa- 
triarchs of  old  lived  to  such  an  extreme  age?"  To  which 
the  clergyman  replied — “I  suppose  the  ancient  patriarchs 
took  no  physic."  


AMERICAN  POLISH  FOR  A PRINCE. 
Old  hoss,  John  Bull,  take  back  your  Prince 
From  our  superior  nation, 

Where  he  has  been,  for  some  time  since, 
Completin’  education. 

I calculate,  though  Wales  Is  young, 
lie’s  gathered  many  a wrinkle, 

And,  when  you  hear  his  polished  tongue. 
Expect  your  eyes  will  twinkle! 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  old  pigtailed  beau, 
Composed  a book  of  letters, 

To  teach  young  fellers,  no  ways  slow, 

The  manners  of  their  betters. 

They  learn  far  better  to  behave 
In  this  here  land  of  Freedom, 

Where  none  but  Nigger  is  a slave, 

Than  boys  in  old  Grandcedom. 

Yunkce  doodle,  etc. 

Demeanor  has  its  nateral  laws 
Which  governs  every  motion. 

How  beautiful  we  smokes  and  chaws 
You'll  now  acquire  some  notion. 

As  Wales  our  fashions  will  import. 

In  them  there  pints  of  breedin’, 

And  set  a pattern  to  the  Court 
Which  knows  'em  but  by  readin’. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

To  liquor  up  in  handsome  style, 

Instructing  your  grent  noodles, 

He’ll  hid  Newcastle  make  Argyll 
And  Beaufort  timberdoodles, 

Mint  juleps,  which  they  learnt  to  brew 
Beneath  our  starry  banners, 

And  also  Sherry  Cobblers,  tu 
Mend  your  old  English  Manners. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

The  horizontal  attitude, 

With  legs  upon  the  table, 

Outstretched  at  easy  latitude, 

And  length  considerable, 

By  Wales  the  nobles  will  he  taught ; 

And  people’s  imitation 
Of  them,  the  custom,  slick  as  thought. 

Will  spread  throughout  the  nation. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 


At  dinner,  one  day,  Mr.  Rogers  related  a story  of  a nerv- 
ous gentleman  who  kept  a fire-escape — a kind  of  sack,  in 
which  he  could  lower  himself  from  his  window.  Being  sud- 
denly awakened  one  night  by  the  sound,  as  he  thought, 
of  the  wheels  of  a fire-engine,  followed  by  a tremendous 
knocking  at  tire  door,  he  descended  in  his  sack  in  great 
haste,  and  reached  the  street  just  in  time  to  hand  his  wife 
(who  had  been  to  the  opera)  out  of  her  carriage. 


A cowardly  fellow,  much  given  to  apparent  courage,  or 
boasting  (as  most  cowards  are),  hnving  spoken  impertinent- 
ly to  a gentleman,  received  a violent  box  on  the  ear.  Sum- 
moning his  most  authoritative  tone,  he  demanded  whether 
it  was  meant  in  earned.  “Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  other, 
without  hesitation.  The  coward,  thinking  he  should  have 
frightened  him,  turned  away,  saying,  “I  am  glad  of  it, 
for  I do  not  like  such  Jests." 


“ Hallo,  driver,  your  wheel  is  going  round  I"  sang  out  a 
little  urchin  to  a cab-driver,  who  was  driving  furiously 
through  the  street,  tfce  other  day.  Cabby  pulled  up,  and 
looked  anxiously  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
“ You  nee  n't  look  now;  it  is  stopped !’’  coolly  added  the 
provoking  little  rascal. 


A farmer  once  hired  a Vermonter  to  assist  in  drawing 
logs.  Tiie  Yankee,  when  there  was  a log  to  lift,  generally 
contrived  to  secure  the  small  end,  for  which  the  farmer  re- 
buked him,  and  told  him  always  to  take  the  butt-end. 
Dinner  came,  and  with  it  a sugar-loaf  Indian  pudding. 
Jonathan  sliced  off  a generous  portion  of  the  largest  part, 
giving  the  farmer  the  wink,  and  exclaimed,  “Always 
take  the  butt-end !” 


“ My  dear  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Cowheel,  the  other  day,  to  Bob 
Dry,  the  famous  cricketer— “ my  dear  Sir,  you  must  real- 
ly think  of  having  your  son  vaccinated  without  delay. 
Splendid  discovery,  vaccination,  ahem!  The  immortal 
Jenner." 


“Ah,  yes,  just  so,"  replied  Boh,  “splendid  discovery, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; but  don’t  you  think,  Doctor,  it’s 
just  possible  that  since  that  time  its  virtue  may  have 
somewhat  de-Jennerated  ?" 


A young  lady  who  was  employed  in  braiding  a guard- 
chain  for  a gentleman’s  watch,  was  asked  what  it  was  for. 

“A  bell-rope,  Sir,’’ replied  she.  ....  „ . 

“I  acknowledge  it  is  a belle-rope,”  rejoined  he,  “and  a 
pretty  one,  too;  but  I suspect  we  shall  find  a beau  attached 
to  it  when  it  is  finished."  _* 


New  York  in  dancing  goes  ahead, 
Some  chalks,  of  Paris  city, 

If  we  ha’n’t  shown  him  how  to  tread 
A polka,  tis  a pity. 


“Boy,"  said  an  ill-tempered  old  fellow  to  a noisy  lad, 
“what  are  you  hollering  for  when  I go  by?” 

“ IlumplU”  returned  the  pert  boy,  “what  are  you  going 
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ENTRANCE  TO  BONA  VENTURE  CEMETERY,  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 


man — and  not  Mr.  Tatnall,  as  Dr.  Mackay  states — 
“though  lie  came  to  a forest  land  where  trees 
were  considered  a nuisance,  admired  the  park-like 
beauty  around  the  great  country  mansions  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  his  native  England,  and, 
while  every  one  else  in  the  colony  was  cutting 
down  trees,  made  himself  busy  in  planting  them. 
Having  built  himself  a house  on  the  estate  of  Honn- 
venture,  he  planted  an  avenue,  or  carriage-drive, 
leading  up  to  its  porch,  and  the  tree  he  chose  was 
the  evergreen  oak  (commonly  known  as  the  ‘live- 
oak’),  next  to  the  cjpress  and  magnolia  the  no- 


one  who  could  wander  through  its  weird  and  fairy 
avenues  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  its 
solemnity  and  appropriateness  for  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  dead.” 

Bonaventure  was  for  years  the  residence  of  the 
Tatnall  family,  and  is  the  birth-place  of  Colonel 
Josiah  Tatnall — a prominent  officer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  subsequently  Governor  of 
Georgia.  It  was  originally  settled  bv  Colonel  Tat- 
nall's  grandfather,  Colonel  Mulnyne — an  old  En- 
glish gentleman,  who  came  out  with  the  early 
founders  of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  This  gentlc- 


BONAVENTURE  CEMETERY  AT 
SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

We  publish  herewith  two  beautiful  pictures  of 
Bonaventure  Cemetery,  about  four  miles  from  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  cemeteries  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Mackay,  in  his  “ Life  and  Liberty  in  Ameri- 
ca,” says:  “There  is  nothing  like  it  in  America, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world.  Its  melancholy  lnveli- 
ness  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  Dull,  indeed, 
must  be  the  imagination,  and  cold  the  fancy  of  any 
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Now,  though  the  speech  was  polite  and  even 
considerate,  I lost  sight  of  the  courtesy  in  think- 
inz  that  it  implied  we  were  about  to  sup  in  com- 
mon, and  that  the  third  cover  was  meant  for 

say,  landlord,”  said  I,  “you  don’t  intend 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  no  private  sitting-room, 
but  that  ladies  of  condition  must  needs  come 
down  and  sup  here  with — ” I was  going  to  say 
Heaven  knows  who,  but  I halted,  and  said,  “with 
the  general  company.” 

“ That,  or  nothing !”  was  the  sturdy  response. 
“ The  guests  in  this  house  eat  here,  or  don’t  eat 
at  all ; eh,  Herr  Graf  ?” 

“ Well,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I can 
corroborate  you,”  said  the  stranger,  laughing; 
« though,  yon  may  remember,  I have  often  coun- 
seled you  to  make  some  change.” 

“ That  you  have  ; but  I don’t  want  to  be  bet- 
ter than  my  father  and  my  grandfather;  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  stopped  here  in  their  time, 
and  never  quarreled  with  his  treatment.” 

I told  the  landlord  to  apprise  the  young  lady 
whenever  supper  was  ready,  and  I walked  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room  and  sat  down. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  Miss  Herbert  ap- 

Eared,  and  the  supper  was  served  at  once.  I 
d not  met  her  since  the  incident  of  the  brace- 
let ; and  I was  shocked  to  see  how  cold  she  was 
in  her  manner,  and  how  resolute  in  repelling  the 
most  harmless  familiarity  toward  her. 

I wanted  to  explain  to  her  that  it  was  through 
no  fault  of  mine  we  were  to  have  the  company 
of  that  odious  stranger  ; that  it  was  one  of  the 
disagreeables  of  these  way-side  hostels,  and  to 
be  borne  with  patience ; and  that  though  he 
was  a stage-plaver,  or  a sergeant  of  dragoons, 
he  was  reasonably  well-bred  and  quiet.  I did 
contrive  to  mumble  out  some  of  this  explana- 
tion ; but  instead  of  attending  to  it,  I saw  her 
eves  following  the  stranger,  who  had  just  draped 
a’large  riding-cloak  over  a clothes-horse  behind 
her  chair,  to  serve  as  a screen.  Thanks  are  all 
very  well,  but  I’m  by  no  means  certain  that  grat- 
itude requires  such  a sweet  glance  as  that,  not 
to  mention  that  I saw  the  expression  in  her  eyes 
for  the  first  time.  - 

I thought  the  soup  would  choke  me.  I al- 
most hoped  it  might.  Othello  was  a mild  case 
of  jealousy  compared  to  me,  and  I felt  that 
strangling  would  not  half  glut  my  vengeance. 
And  how  they  talked ! — he  complimenting  her 
on  her  accent,  and  she  telling  him  how  her  first 
governess  was  a Hanoverian  from  Calle,  where 
they  are  all  such  purists.  There  was  nothing 
they  did  not  discuss  in  those  detestable  guttur- 
als, and  as  glibly  as  if  it  had  been  a language 
meet  for  human  lips.  I could  not  eat  a mouth- 
ful, but  I drank  and  watched  them.  The  fel- 
low was  not  long  in  betraying  himself : he  was 
soon  deep  in  the  drama.  He  knew  every  play  of 
Schiller  by  heart,  and  quoted  the  Wallenstein, 
the  Robbers,  Don  Carlos,  and  Mont  Stuart  at. 
will ; so,  too,  was  he  familiar  with  Goethe  and 
Lessing.  He  had  all  the  swinging  intonation 
of  the  boards,  and  declaimed  so  very  profession- 
ally that,  as  he  concluded  a passage,  I cried  out, 
without  knowing  it, 

“Take  that  for  your  benefit ; it’s  the  best  you 
have  given  yet.” 

O Lord,  how  they  laughed ! She  covered  up 
her  face  and  smothered  it ; but  he  lay  back, 
and  holding  the  table  with  both  hands,  he  pos- 
itively shouted  and  screamed  aloud.  I would 
have  given  ten  years  of  life  for  the  courage  to 
have  thrown  my  glass  of  wine  in  his  face ; but 
it  was  no  use  ; Nature  had  been  a niggard  to 
me  in  that  quarter,  and  I had  to  sit  and  hear  it 
— exactly  so,  sit  and  hear  it — while  they  made 
twenty  attempts  to  recover  their  gravity  and  be- 
have like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  whcn,^io 
sooner  would  they  look  toward  me,  than  off"  they 
were  again  as  bad  as  before. 

I resolved  a dozen  cutting  sarcasms,  all  begin- 
ning with,  “ Whenever  I feel  assured  that  you 
have  sufficiently  regained  the  customary  calm 
of  good  society,”  but  the  dessert  was  served  ere 
I could  complete  the  sentence ; and  now  they 
were  deep  in  the  lyric  poets — Capping,  Uhland, 
and  Korner,  and  Freiligrath,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  As  I listened  to  their  enthusiasm,  I 
wondered  why  people  never  went  into  raptures 
over  a cold  in  the  head.  But  it  was  not  to  end 
here.  There  was  an  old  harpsichord  in  the 
room,  and  this  he  opened  and  set  to  work  on  in 
that  fearful  two-handed  fashion  your  German 
alone  understands.  The  poor  old  crippled  in- 
strument shook  on  its  three  legs,  while  the  fourth 
fell  clean  off,  and  the  loose  wires  jangled  and 
jarred  like  knives  in  a tray;  but  he  only  sang 
the  louder,  and  her  ecstasies  grew  all  the  great- 
er too. 

Heaven  reward  you,  dear  old  Mrs.  Keates, 
when  you  sent  word  down  that  you  couldn’t 
sleep  a wink,  and  begging  them  to  send  that 
merry  band  something  and  let  them  go  away ; 
and  then  Miss  Herbert  wished  him  a sweet 
good-night,  and  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
door,  and  then  there  was  more  good-night,  and 
I believe  I had  a short  fit ; but  when  I came  to 
myself  he  was  sitting  smoking  his  cigar  opposite 
me. 

“ You  are  no  relative,  no  connection  of  the 
young  lady  who  has  just  left  the  room  ?”  said 
he  o' me,  with  a grave  maimer,  so  significant 
of  something  under  it,  that  I replied,  hastily, 
“ None — nunc  whatever.” 

“ Was  that  servant  who  spoke  to  me  in  the 
porch,  as  [ came  in  this  evening,  yours?” 

“ Yes.”  This  I said  more  holdly,  as  I sus- 
pected he  was  coming  to  the  question  Francis 
had  opened. 

“ He  mentioned  to  me,”  said  lie,  slowly,  and 
puffing  his  cigar  at  easy  intervals,  “that  yon 
desire  your  servant  should  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  you.  I am  always  happy  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  courteous  fellow-travelers,  and 
so  I have  ordered  my  servant  to  give  you  his 
bed;  he  will  sleep  up  stairs  in  what  was  in- 
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tended  for  you.  Good-night!”  And  with  an 
insolent  nod  he  lounged  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  me. 


STUDENT  AFFRAY  AT  HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE. 

We  publish  on  the  following  page  a picture  of 
the  affray  which  took  place  on  19th  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  which 
has  since  ended  in  the  suspension  for  one  and  two 
years  of  eight  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  allude 
to  the  rivalry  which  exists  between  the  Sopho- 
mores and  the  Freshmen  at  Harvard.  Every  year 
the  two  classes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  a 
great  base-ball  match ; we  gave  a picture  of  the 
scene  in  No.  31  of  this  journal.  Latterly,  it  seems, 
the  game  has  degenerated  into  something  very  like 
a fight,  and  has  not  tended  to  improve  the  feelings 
existing  between  members  of  the  two  classes.  The 
“ Sophs,"  moreover,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  annoying — or  “ hazing"  as  it  is  called — the 
Freshmen  to  an  intolerable  degree.  Some  months 
since  the  authorities  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  President  Felton,  accordingly,  by  orders 
of  the  Faculty,  forbade  the  usuul  base-ball  match, 
and  sent  a circular  to  the  parents  of  members  of 
the  Sophomore  class  warning  them  that  they  would 
be  punished  if  they  continued  to  “ haze”  the  Fresh- 
men. This  circular  and  the  action  of  the  Faculty 
were  communicated  to  the  Sophomore  class,  so 
that  they  were  forewarned  of  what  might  happen 
in  case  of  further  trouble. 

The  votes  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  on  these 
subjects  read  as  follows : 

“ Voted,  that  the  present  Freshman  Class  he  informed, 
before  the  end  of  this  term,  that  the  foot-ball  match,  be- 
tween the  Sophomore  and  Freshmen  Classes,  that  has  been 
customary  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term,  be  strict- 
ly prohibited  for  the  future. 

“ Voted,  that  the  President  he  requested  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  annoying  the 
Freshmen,  which  is  represented  to  have  grown  into  an  in- 
tolerable abuse,  and  to  inform  the  Sophomore  Class  that 
any  person  detected  in  such  practice  will  be  summarily 
dismissed  from  College.” 

Notwithstanding  this  warning,  on  19th  a band 
of  Sophomores  met  two  Freshmen,  and  began  to 
“ haze”  them,  until  one  of  the  two  drew  a pistol 
loaded  with  powder,  and  fired  it  in  the  face  of  one 
of  the  Sophs.  The  latter  then  withdrew  to  their 
rooms,  making  a great  noise,  and  threatening  to 
annihilate  the  Freshmen.  Next  day  the  Faculty 
met,  heard  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  decided 
to  suspend  eight  of  tlie  Sophs,  namely,  Charles 
Jackson,  Boston;  Charles  Emerson,  Staten  Isl- 
and; Augustus  Baker,  Albany ; A.  C.  Ilazeltinc, 
Philadelphia ; John  L.  Ward,  Salem;  Charles  F. 
Feering,  New  York ; J.  T.  Kilbreth,  Cincinnati ; 
H.  J.  Edwards,  Boston.  Jackson  was  dismissed 
for  two  years ; the  others  for  one  year. 

When  the  Sophs  heard  of  this,  they  hired  a wag- 
on, placed  the  suspended  students  in  it,  and  drew 
them  through  the  streets  of  Cambridge.  Opposite 
Professor  Felton’s  house,  they  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  called,  jeeringlv,  for  a speech.  After- 
ward they  cut  the  ropes  with  which  they  had 
drawn  the  wagon  into  small  pieces,  aud  formed  a 
procession,  wearing  the  pieces  of  rope  in  their  but- 
ton-holes. Next  day  the  suspended  students  were 
notified  that  they’  must  leave  town.  Some  one 
hundred  Sophs  met  them  with  cheers,  and  groans 
for  the  Faculty.  They  attempted  to  draw  them 
through  the  college  grounds  in  a carriage,  but 
President  Felton  had  the  gates  fastened ; they, 
however,  succeeded  in  getting  a carriage,  and 
drew  their  suspended  associates  opposite  Mr.  Fel- 
ton’s house,  where  they  gave  groans  for  him. 


THE  CHAIRMAN’S  DAUGHTER. 


PART  I. 

Mr.  Hardmax  Selby  was  a great  man  in  his 
own  district  in  the  West  of  England.  He  was 
very  rich,  very  dictatorial,  and  very  ill-tempered. 
He  had  been  long  a widower,  with  one  child. 
Annette  Selby  was,  ten  years  ago,  a beautiful  girl. 
She  was  doated  on  by  her  father,  who  provided  for 
her  every  luxury  she  desired.  Happv  Annette 
Selby ! 

The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren. Hardman  Selby  was,  in  his  wrath,  awful 
to  look  upon,  terrible  to  be  near.  In  her  fits  of 
passion,  Annette  Selby  was  a very  fiend. 

Well,  all  arouud  were  well-nigh  perfect  slaves ; 
so  what  matter?  Tenants,  dependents,  servants, 
crouched  and  fawned,  cursed,  hated,  and  obeyed ; 
so  the  father’s  wrath  and  the  daughter’s  vehe- 
mence did  no  great  harm,  save  to  themselves,  men- 
tally and  bodily. 

Annette  had  just  turned  twenty,  when,  one  day, 
her  father  intimated  to  her  that  Captain  Wyerly 
would  be  their  guest  for  a few  weeks.  The  Cap- 
tain came.  He  was  an  attractive,  well-educated 
man  of  five-and-twenty.  Of  course  he  fell  in  love 
with  Annette.  Every  man  fell  in  love  with  her 
at  first  sight,  and  remained  in  love  with  her  until 
she  showed  her  colors,  and  then  he  immediately 
withdrew  But  Captain  Wyerly  had  to  pass  half 
a dozen  weeks  with  Annette,  whether  he  would 
or  no.  For  Mr.  Selby  had  arranged  it;  Captain 
Wverlv  was  not  only  to  love  Annette,  hut  to  mar- 
! rv  hei  ; and  for  Mr.  Selby’s  will  not  to  be  carried 
out!  M'icy ! 

'1  liings  took  the  proper  course.  The  lady  and 
gentleman  acted  with  perfect  propriety.  Mr.  Sel- 
by’s resolution  was  implicitly  fulfilled.  Now.  who 
was  Captain  Wyerly  ? Oh,  of  course,  every  thing 
that  was  satisfactory.  He  was  the  only  nephew 
of  that  fearfully-wealtliy  old  bachelor,  Sir  John 
Larliv,  and  Sir  John  had  just  bad  notice  to  go 
where  none  of  his  bullion  could  follow  him. 

“lam  sorry  to  say,  Sir,  that  I must  leave  you, 
and  that  immediately,”  said  Captain  Wyerly,  com- 


ing down  to  breakfast  one  morning  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  “Sir  John  is  at  the  point  of 
death.”  • 

Of  course  expressions  of  sympathy  were  the 
response ; but,  to  tell  (lie  truth,  there  was  a smile 
of  satisfaction  on  the  faces  of  both  father  and 
daughter  as  they  uttered  them. 

“ You  will  return  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

“Most  certainty  I will.” 

“You  will  have  a great  deal  to  attend  to,”  re- 
marked Mr.  Selby.  “ In  the  case  of  such  an  enor- 
mous property  as  Sir  John’s,  much  labor  will  he 
required  to  arrange  all  things,  and  this  labor  must 
devolve — ” 

“Upon  me,”  said  the  Captain.  “There  is  no 
one  else,  you  know.” 

“Not  a single  other  relative,  I believe.”  (Mr. 
Selby  had  devoted  mouths  to  the  satisfying  him- 
self on  the  point.) 

“Not  one;  and,  what  is  more,  I believe  he  has 
never  had  the  slightest  affection  for  any  thing  or 
any  body  in  this  world,  save  myself  and  his  bull- 
dog.” 

“A  kind,  good  soul,”  murmured  Mr.  Selby, 
without  the  least  touch  of  irony  in  his  lone.  “ Fare- 
well, Captain,  for  a short  time;  and  then  return, 
to  receive  this  roof  as  your  abode.” 

This  remark  referred  to  the  Captain’s  having 
been  formally  recognized  by  her  father  as  Annette’s 
future  husband.  And  Annette  herself—  had  she 
truly  accepted  him?  With  her  whole  heart — her 
strong,  passionate  heart — she  loved  him.  His  was 
a determined  will,  and  he  had  conquered  hers. 
She  was,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  his. 

A fortnight  passed.  The  scene  was  again  the 
breakfast-room ; but  this  time  it  was  Mr.  Selby 
who  appeared  with  the  open  letter.  What  was 
the  matter  with  him  ? He  gasped,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  speak.  Annette  took  the  letter.  It  con- 
veyed startling  news.  Sir  John  Larby  was  dead  j 
and  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  it  came  to  light 
that  many  years  ago  lie  had  been  secretly  married 
to  his  scullery  maid,  who  now  appeared  as  his 
widow,  with  four  children.  It  was  all  revealed 
in  the  will,  and  the  property,  save  a legacy  to 
Captain  Wyerly,  was  entirety  left  to  the  late  Salty 
Mobbs,  now  Lady  Larby. 

For  some  minutes  father  and  daughter  gazed  at 
each  other  without  speaking. 

“He  never  enters  the  house  again,”  growled 
Mr.  Selby.  “ An  insolent  impostor !” 

It  was  not  easy  to  see  where  the  imposture  lay, 
as  regarded  the  Captain.  So  thought  Annette, 
and  in  her  heart  she  said,  “The  gold  had  no  in- 
fluence with  me.  Penniless  though  he  be,  I will 
not  forsake  him.” 

But  not  a word  to  her  father.  Discussions,  she 
knew,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  There  must 
be  sacrifice  without  debate. 

Then  swiftly  there  passed  communications  which 
had  these  results : a secret  preparation,  many  tears, 
a meeting,  a flight,  a private  marriage,  and  a roar- 
ing, as  of  a maddened  lion,  which  almost  shook  the 
walls  of  Selby  House. 

After  a time  there  came  the  usual  appeal  for  for- 
giveness. It  was  unanswered.  A year  passed, 
and  there  came  another  very  painful  letter.  The 
treacherous  husband  had  gone  no  one  knew  whith- 
er, and  the  stricken  wife  and  sorrowing  daughter 
lay  with  her  sickly  infant  in  a garret  in  London. 
To  that  letter  went  this  reply : 

“ You  should  have  known  me  better  than  to  apply  to  me. 
I feed  the  birds  at  our  parlor  window  as  we  used  to  do  of 
old.  I would  not  give  you  a loaf  of  bread  to  save  you  from 
the  work-house.  Each  Saturday  old  blind  Billy  still  lias 
from  me  the  six-pence  you  used  to  put  into  his  hand  when 
you  were  my  daughter  Annette.  I would  not  now  give 
you,  yourself,  six-pence  to  screen  you  from  a prison. 
Trouble  me  no  more — begone!” 

No  more  applications  came  after  this,  and  Mr. 
Selby  went  abroad  for  several  years. 


PART  n. 

It  was  a drear  November  day,  foggy  and  wretch- 
ed. Every  body  within  doors  drew  close  to  the 
fireside,  and  marveled  at  the  misery  that  had  no 
fireside  to  which  to  draw.  As  the  snow  falls,  and 
the  keen  blast  causes  the  house  to  rock,  and  the 
very  incarnation  of  horror  seems  abroad,  seeking 
to  clutch  and  press  the  breath  from  out  of  all  poor 
wayfarers  whom  he  may  meet  with,  we,  all  of  us, 
more  or  less,  wonder  what  in  the  world  can  save 
such  as  are  lowly  and  poverty-stricken  from  utter 
desperation  and  raving  madness. 

A woman,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  dis- 
tress, with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  staggered  into  a 
Relief  Office. 

“Now,  what  is  it  you  want?”  inquired  a surly 
functionary  from  behind  a counter,  as  though  any 
body  finding  their  way  in  there  for  relief  were  an 
idea  never  for  a moment  occurring  to  his  mind. 

“ I want  bread.  I starve ;”  was  the  reply,  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

“If  you  had  bought  a penny  loaf  instead  of  that 
last  glass  of  gin,”  suggested  the  acute  official,  “ it 
would  have  done  you  more  good,  and  you  needn’t 
have  come  here.” 

“That  isn’t  your  business,”  replied  the  woman, 
“and  so  don’t  you  meddle  with  it.  1 want  bread.” 

“ Then  you  won’t  have  any.” 

“ I’ll  break  the  windows.” 

“ Do ; and  you’ll  go  to  prison.” 

“ I tell  you  I’m  starving.  Give  me  a night’s 
lodging.” 

The  officer  scanned  the  applicant.  “You  casual 
paupers  will  ruin  us.  There — there’s  an  order  for 
the  work-house.” 

The  miserable  being  received  the  order,  and 
drawing  round  the  unfortunate  little  creature  on 
her  bosom  the  tattered  remnants  of  an  old  black 
shawl,  staggered  from  the  office,  to  journey  to  the 
work-house,  which  was  some  distance  off. 

Now  how  it  came  to  pass  none  can  tell,  but  the 
road  to  the  work-house  was  never  taken,  or,  if 
taken,  was  soon  widely  departed  from.  Stum- 
bling onward  through  snow  and  mud,  numbed  and 
half-blinded,  yet  retaining  the  power  to  advance, 


and  exercising  it  with  strange  determination,  that 
forlorn  woman,  still  hugging  her  child  to  her  bo- 
som, traveled  many,  many  miles;  and  it  was  at 
the  entrance  of  a village,  a great  distance  from 
town,  that  she  first  stopped,  and  asked  of  a coun- 
tryman, “ the  way  to  the  house.”  It  s<>  happened 
that  there  was  a work-house  nigh  at  hand,  and 
having  been  directed  accordingly,  the  wanderer, 
with  almost  a last  effort,  readied  the  door,  and 
dropped  senseless.  Thus  she  was  pie*entlr  found, 
and  carried  indoors.  She  was  tin  n searched,  hut 
nothing  whatever  was  found  upon  her,  even  the 
order  tor  relief  which  had  been  given  her  having 
been  lost  in  the  long,  sad  journey.  By  degrees  con- 
sciousness was  partially  restored,  but  memory  seem- 
ed to  have  entirety  departed,  and  reason  itself  but 
flickered.  What  was  to  be  done  with  such  a case  ? 
The  guardians  of  that  union,  like  the  guardians  of 
all  other  unions,  had  a great  dislike  to  more  per- 
manent burdens  than  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Was  there  no  possibility  of  learning  where  the  wo- 
man was  chargeable,  so  that  she  n ight  be  “ passed 
to  her  parish?”  The  Believing  Officer  was  de- 
sired to  bring  up  this  would-be  drain  on  the  par- 
ish coffers  before  the  board  sitting  in  solemn  con- 
clave. 

Now  in  this  neighborhood  stood  Selin*  House, 
and  to  his  mansion  ha^  lately  returned  Hardman 
Selby,  Esq.,  after  several  years’ absence  on  foreign 
travel.  Little  benefited  he  looked  by  his  wander- 
ings. lie  was  stout  in  body,  and  full  and  flushed 
in  face ; but  the  village  doctor  shook  his  head,  and 
remarked  to  a friend  that  the  Squire  had  only  come 
back  from  a long  journey  to  take  a longer,  and  one 
from  which  he  would  not  return.  However,  the 
country  round  about  manifested  great  delight 
at  the  reappearance  of  the  wealthy  invalid,  and 
among  other  honors  shown  him,  was  the  re-dect- 
ing  him  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Poor. 

It  was,  therefore,  before  Mr.  Selby,  as  chairman, 
and  a numerous  assemblage  of  the  Board,  that  Mr. 
Jones,  the  Believing  Officer,  brought  that  poor, 
wretched  woman.  A great  patch  covered  one  eye 
and  her  left  temple,  which  had  been  sorely  bruised 
and  cut  when  she  fell  at  the  work-house  door.  Her 
long  black  hair  had  only  been  partially  cleansed, 
and  so  liung  matted  and  dirty  about  her  shoulders. 
She  was  still  in  the  deplorable  attire  in  which  she 
was  found,  and  still  she  grasped  her  infant,  for  Bhe 
would  not  part  with  it  for  an  instant. 

“Some  mystery  about  the  case,”  remarked  the 
Believing  Officer,  in  a low  tone ; “ I can  make  no- 
thing of  her,  but  whether  she  will  not  or  can  not 
answer  questions,  I realty  do  not  know.” 

“Where  do  you  come  from,  woman?’’  inquired 
Mr.  Selby,  authoritatively  (in  the  old  style, 
reader).  • 

“Who  asks  me  such  a question  as  that?”  was 
the  counter-interrogation,  and  in  a tone  of  pride 
which  caused  Mr.  Selby  to  6tare,  but  which  only 
led  the  Believing  Officer  to  touch  his  forehead  sig- 
nificantly. 

“You  are  married,”  said  one  of  the  guardians, 
looking  at  a handsome  wedding-ring  on  the  wo- 
man’s finger. 

Not  a word. 

“ Come,  you  must  tell  us  something  about  your- 
self,” said  the  Chairman,  rather  angrily.  “ Where’s 
your  husband?” 

There  was  one  of  the  guardians,  a good-natured 
old  gentleman,  by  name  Mr.  Potts,  who  was  made 
a butt  by  the  guardians  generally.  Mr.  Potts 
chanced  to  be  seated  close  by  where  the  woman 
was  standing.  On  the  Chairman  putting  the  last 
question,  the  infant  in  the  woman’s  arms  suddenly 
leaped  up,  and  struggled  toward  Mr.  I’otts. 

“Dada!  my  dada  !”  it  shrieked,  in  ecstasy. 

“ Halloa,  Potts ! halloa !”  cried  a number  of  the 
guardians  ; “ what  have  3*011  been  about,  Potts?” 

Mr.  Potts  grew  crimson  at  this  unexpected  at- 
tack, and,  in  his  confusion,  leaned  forward  affec- 
tionately to  the  child,  and  looked  it  attentively  in 
the  face. 

“There  can’t  be  a question,  Potts.  It’s  the  very 
image  of  you,”  cried  a jocose  guardian. 

“Now,  if  ye  would  all  like  to  know  who  I am, 
and  where  I came  from,”  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
woman,  “wiry,  now  I’ve  got  it  all  written  down 
in  a letter  which  I’ll  show  to  that  gentleman  in  the 
chair — to  no  one  else,  onty  to  him.  I seem  to  think 
I know  him.” 

“She  can  have  no  letter,”  observed  the  Reliev- 
ing Officer,  “she  has  been  searched.” 

“ Hasn’t  she,  though  ?”  retorted  the  woman,  with 
all  that  horrible  look  of  cunning,  which  often 
characterizes  madness.  And  from  underneath  her 
masses  of  hair  she  drew  forth  a very  soiled  piece 
of  paper,  which  she  handed  mysteriously  to  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Selb}*  examined  it  through  his  e3*e-glass. 

“ I can  not  make  out  a w*ord  of  it,”  lie  said. 
“Do  you  mind  some  one  else  reading  it?  It  isn’t 
a love-letter,  is  it  ? 

“ Oh  no ! it  isn’t  a love-letter,”  said  the  woman. 
“ Ay ! he  may  read  it”  (seeing  the  letter  handed 
to  Mr.  Potts). 

“Here,  Mr.  Potts,  you  read  aloud,”  said  the 
Chairman ; “ but  stay,  don’t  do  it  if  you  find  it  lets 
us  into  any  awkward  secrets;  we  won’t  be  hard 
upon  you,  Mr.  Potts,”  and  Mr.  Selb}*  laughed  more 
heartily  than  he  had  done  for  many  a da}*,  and  the 
guardians  joined. 

Mr.  Potts,  half  angry,  and  so  confused  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing,  then  read,  in  a 
loud  tone,  the  following  letter: 

“You  should  have  known  me  better  than  to  apply  to  me. 
I feed  the  birds  at  our  parlor  window  as  we  u ed  to  do  of 
old.  I would  not  give  you  a loaf  of  bread  to  save  you  from 
the  work-house.  Each  Saturday  old  blind  Billy  mill  has 
from  me  the  six-pence  you  used  to  put  into  his  hand  when 
you  were  my  daughter  Annette.  I would  not  now  give  you, 
yourself,  six-pence  to  screen  you  from  a prison.  Trouble 
me  no  more— begone  1” 

Mr.  Selby,  who  during  the  reading  of  the  letter 
had  seemed  bewildered,  at  its  close  sprung  toward 
the  woman,  and  holding  her  by  both  arms  (she 
looking  vacantly  in  his  face  the  while)  gazed  at 
her  intently.  He  then  turned  quietly,  as  though 
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And  I Jpst  her.  For  she  fled, 
Withering  with  that  fatal  stain. 

All  her  people  mounted  her  dead, 

And  upon  my  stricken  head 
Sorrow  sowed  its  silver  grain. 

Sadly  dreaming  thus  I strolled 
Down  the  Salem  turnpike  road: 
Chelsea  beach  in  mist  was  rolled, 

And  from  many  an  upland  fold 
Cattle  through  the  twilight  lowed. 

Was  it  fancy?  Did  I dream? 

There,  hard  by  the  mile-stone  white, 
I beheld  a garment  stream, 

And  I saw  a pale  face  gleam, 

Lit  by  eyes  as  black  as  night. 

Hearts  are  quicker  than  all  eyes, 

And  to  ours  the  thickening  gloom 
Was  like  day.  I saw  her  rise, 
Heaving  with  inward  agonies, 

Like  a corpse  from  out  the  tomb. 

Ere  I could  my  sense  regain, 

At  my  feet  she  prostrate  lay ; 
Weeping  such  a bitter  rain, 

Uttering,  oh ! such  groans  of  pain, 
That  I could  not  turn  away. 

Though  she  never  could  be  mine, 
That  she  could  be  God’s  I knew. 
Few  can  tread  the  rigid  line — 

Mercy  is  a thing  divine — 

You  may  crave  for  mercy  too. 

Would  you  question  was  I right? 

Ask  the  men  of  Norfolk  town 
Of  that  year  of  awful  blight, 

When  Azrael  in  the  night 

Winged  with  pestilence  came  down. 

And  they’ll  tell  to  you  a tale — 

Tell  it  too  with  reverent  air, 

Of  a lady  tall  and  pale, 

Who,  when  Death  was  on  the  gale, 
Moved  in  mercy  every  where. 

And  they’ll  show  an  humble  grave, 
With  not  even  a tell-tale  stone 
Notice  from  the  world  to  crave; 

Only  there  some  pale  flowers  wave, 

By  a pitying  Christian  sown. 

But  her  lesson  is  not  dead, 

Though  her  troublous  life  is  o'er. 

I remember  One  who  said, 

When  a lost  one  bowed  her  head, 
“Woman,  go  and  sin  no  more.” 


to  walk  liaek  to  his  seat,  when  he  encountered  that 
f ie  w 10  is  always  spying  and  dodging  after  every 
1 ving  being  that  walks  the  earth — Death.  He  fell, 
and  was  g >ne. 

The  Hoard  broke  up  in  the  utmost  alarm  and 
confudon.  Slowlv  the  ID, lit  which  had  tirst  en- 
tered hazily  into  tiie  mind  of  Mr.  1’otts  shone  upon 
tile  ithjr  members. 

All  Mr.  Selt.v’s  property  passed  by  his  will  to 
d. If j rent  charities.  What  was  to  be  done  with 
tli  .t  poor  outcast  ? Her  case  was  inquired  into  by 
u f w friends  of  her  girlhood ; but  guilt  and  misery 
c i ne  into  view  so  strongly,  that  they  shrunk  back 
in  lior  or.  Ultimately  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  h r in  a Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  she 
was  received  under  a slightly  altered  name,  and 
treated  with  special  kindness  and  consideration. 

Bit;  she  won’t  need  any  body’s  kindness  long. 
The  s ime  disease  of  the  heart,  which  killed  her  fa- 
ther, ,s  killing  her.  She  will  be  at  rest  soon. 


SALEM  ROAD. 

’7'was  near  twilight  as  I strolled 
Down  the  Salem  tufnpike  road: 

On  Chelsea  beach  a sea  of  gold, 

Til  at  from  the  sinking  sun  was  rolled 
In  a million  ripples  glowed. 

Cn  the  lonesome  marsh  I heard, 
Borne  along  the  salted  air, 

The  piping  of  the  feeding  bird, 

By  the  roaming  cattle  stirred, 

Shrilly  piping  here  and  there. 

When  at  twilight  near  the  sen, 

E’er  I hear  the  cries  of  birds, 

They  sound  very  sad  to  me — 

Sadder  than  all  else  can  be, 

Plaintive  music — weeping  words. 

For  they  straightway  bring  to  mind 
Twilight  hours  when  she  and  I 
Down  the  self-same  road  would  wind, 
With  our  arms  and  hands  entwined, 
Gazing  idly  at  the  sky. 

Gazing  at  the  setting  sun, 

Ruby  clouds  on  sapphire  hurled, 
Framed  in  vapors  golden-dun, 

In  fantastic  mouldings  run, 

Jewels  of  a giant  world! 

And— for  then  we  both  were  poor — 
We  would  float  away  in  dreams — 
Dreams  frail  fancy  to  allure, 

Dreams  as  briefly  to  endure 
As  the  sunset’s  crimson  beams. 


Every  willow  on  the  road 
Glistened  like  a fairy  tree, 

Every  petty  pebble  glowed 
Like  the  jewel  in  the  toad, 

And  like  gold  the  distant  sen. 

And  a thousand  things  we  planned 
In  those  pleasant  twilight  strolls — 
Lives  like  those  in  fairy  land, 

Joy  and  peace  on  either  hand, 

And  a wedding  of  our  souls. 

More  than  this  I could  recall — 

That  old  mile-stone  close  to  Lynn, 
That  in  the  shadow  of  a wall, 

Backed  by  cedars  black  and  tall, 

Bore  the  distance  carven  in. 

This  was  the  limit  of  our  walk ; 

Here,  when  tired,  we  oft  would  rest, 
And  of  our  fondly  future  talk 
Till  the  great  evening  shades  would  stalk 
Like  giant  spectres,  from  the  west. 


Ah ! the  mile-stone  still  is  there ! 

Still  the  numerals  on  its  face; 

But  the  leagues  of  blank  despair, 
And  the  awful  years  of  care — 
These,  oh!  these  are  measureless! 

But  if  grief  could  bite  like  steel, 

On  that  mile-stone  might  be  read 
All  the  anguish  man  can  feel, 

All  those  woes  that  never  heal, 

All  the  sorrows  never  said. 

For  she  left  me  long  ago — 

Left  me  to  a lonely  life. 

I.  who  thought  she  loved  me  so; 

I,  who  kingly  wealth  would  throw 
Out  to  the  winds  to  call  her  wife. 

Ay!  a gilded,  gay  gallant, 

Smooth  of  talk  and  fair  of  face, 
Summer-idling  at  Nahant, 

With  concerted  love-sick  rant 
Led  my  darling  to  disgrace. 
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shelf,  each  with  a black  nose,  and  a basket  of 
flowers  in  his  mouth,  and  each  the  counterpart 
of  the  other.  Mrs.  Joe  was  a very  clean  house- 
keeper, but  had  an  exquisite  art  of  making  her 
cleanliness  more  uncomfortable  and  unaccepta- 
ble than  dirt  itself.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  God- 
liness, and  some  people  do  the  same  by  their  re- 
ligion. 

My  sister  having  so  much  to  do,  was  going  to 
church  vicariously ; that  is  to  say,  Joe  and  I 
were  going.  In  his  working  clothes,  Joe  was  a 
well-knit,  characteristic-looking  blacksmith  ; in 
his  holiday  clothes,  he  was  more  like  a scare- 
crow in  good  circumstances  than  any  thing  else. 
Nothing  that  he  wore  then  fitted  him  or  seemed 
to  belong  to  him,  and  every  thing  that  he  wore 
then  grazed  him.  On  the  present  festive  occa- 
sion he  emerged  from  his  room,  when  the  blithe 
bells  were  going,  the  picture  of  misery  in  a full 
suit  of  Sunday  pcnitentials.  As  to  me,  I think 
my  sister  must  have  had  some  general  idea  that 
I was  a young  offender  whom  an  Accoucheur 
Policeman  had  taken  up  (on  my  birthday),  and 
delivered  over  to  her  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law.  I was  al- 
ways treated  as  if  1 had"  insisted  on  being  born 
in  opposition  to' the  dictates  of  reason,  religion, 
and  morality,  and  against  the  dissuading  argu- 
ments of  my  best  friends;  even  when  I was 
taken  to  have  a new  suit  of  clothes,  the  tailor 
had  orders  to  make  them  like  a kind  of  Reform- 
atory, and  on  no  account  to  let  me  have  the  use 
of  my  limbs. 

Joe  and  I going  to  church,  therefore,  must 
have  been  a moving  spectacle  for  compassionate 
minds.  Yet  what  I suffered  outside  was  no- 
thing to  what  I underwent  within.  The  terrors 
that  had  assailed  me  whenever  Mrs.  Joe  had 
gone  near  the  pantry  or  out  of  the  room,  were 
only  to  be  equaled  by  the  remorse  with  which 
my  mind  dwelt  on  what  my  hands  had  done. 
Under  the  weight  of  my  wicked  secret  I pon- 
dered whether  the  Church  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  shield  me  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
terrible  young  man,  if  I divulged  it  to  that  es- 
tablishment. I conceived  the  idea  that  the  time 
when  the  bans  were  read  and  when  the  clergy- 
man said;  “Ye  are  now  to  declare  it!”  would 
be  the  time  for  me  to  rise  and  propose  a private 
audience  in  the  vestry.  I am  far  from  being 
quite  sure  that  I might  not  have  astonished  our 
small  congregation  by  resorting  to  this  extreme 
measure,  but  for  its  being  Christmas  Day  and 
no  Sunday. 

Mr.  Wopsle,  the  clerk  at  church,  was  to  dine 
with  us ; and  Mr.  Hubble  the  wheel-wright  and 
Mrs.  Hubble ; and  Uncle  Pumblechook  (Joe’s 
uncle,  but  Mrs.  Joe  appropriated  him),  who  was 
a well-to-do  corn-chandler  in  the  nearest  town, 
and  drove  his  own  chaise-cart.  The  dinner 
hour  was  half-past  one.  When  Joe  and  I got 
home  we  found  the  table  laid,  and  Mrs.  Joe 
dressed,  and  the  dinner  dressing,  and  the  front 
door  unlocked  (it  never  was  at  any  other  time) 
for  the  company  to  enter  by,  and  every  thing 
most  splendid.  And  still,  not  a word*  of  the 
robbery. 

The  time  came  without  bringing  with  it  any 
relief  to  my  feelings,  and  the  company  came. 
Mr.  Wopsle,  united  to  a Roman  nose  and  a 
large  bald  forehead,  had  a deep  sonorous  voice 
which  he  was  proud  of;  indeed  it  was  under- 
stood among  his  acquaintance  that  if  you  could 
only  give  him  his  head  he  would  read  the  cler- 
gyman into  fits ; he  himself  confessed  that  if  the 
Church  was  “thrown  open,”  meaning  to  com- 
petition, he  would  not  despair  of  making  his 
mark  in  it.  The  Church  not  being  “thrown 
open,”  he  was,  as  I have  said,  our  clerk.  But 
he  finished  the  Amens  tremendously ; and  when 
he  gave  out  the  psalm — always  giving  us  the 
whole  verse — he  looked  all  round  the  congrega- 
tion first,  as  much  as  to  say,  “You  have  heard 


my  friend  overhead ; oblige  me  with  your  opin- 
ion of  this!” 

I opened  the  door  to  the  company — making 
believe  that  it  was  a habit  of  ours  to  open  that 
door— and  I opened  it  first  to  Mr.  Wopsle,  next 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubble,  and  last  of  all  to  Un- 
cle Pumblechook.  N.B.  I was  not  allowed  to 
call  him  uncle  under  the  severest  penalties. 

“Mrs.  Joe,”  said  Unde  Pumblechook,  who 
was  a large,  hard-breathing,  middle-aged,  slow 
man,  with  a mouth  like  a fish,  dull  staring  eyes, 
and  sandy  hair  stunding  upright  on  his  head,  so 
that  lie  looked  ns  if  he  had  just  been  choked, 
and  had  that  very  moment  come  to,  “I  have 
brought  you,  as  the  compliments  of  the  season 
— I have  brought  you,  Mum,  a hottlc  of  sherry 
wine,  and  I have  brought  you,  Mum,  a bottle  of 
port  wine.” 

Every  Christmas  Day  he  presented  himself, 
as  a profound  novelty,  with  exactly  the  same 
words,  and  carrying  the  two  bottles  like  dumb- 
bells. Every  Christmas  Day,  Mrs.  Joe  replied, 
as  she  now  replied,  “Oh,  Un — ele  Pum — blc — 
ebook!  This  is  kind  !”  Every  Christmas  Day, 
he  retorted,  as  he  new  re  orted,  “It’s  no  more 
than  your  merits.  And  how  are  you  all — bob- 
bish? And  how’s  Sixpcnnorth  of  half  pence?” 
meaning  me. 

Wc  dined  on  these  occasions  in  the  kitchen, 
and  adjourned,  for  the  nuts  and  oranges  and 
apples,  to  the  parlor ; which  was  a change  very 
like  Joe’s  change  from  his  woiking  clothes  to 
his  Sunday’s  dress.  My  sister  was  uncommon- 
ly lively  on  the  present  occasion,  and  indeed  was 
generally  more  gracious  in  the  society  of  Mrs. 
Hubble  than  in  any  other  company.  I remem- 
ber Mrs.  Hubble  as  a little,  sharp-eared  person 
in  curly  sky-blue,  who  held  a convi  niionallv  ju- 
venile position,  because  she  had  married  Mr. 
Hubble — I don’t  know  at  what  remote  period — 
when  she  was  much  younger  than  he.  I re- 
member Mr.  Hubble  ns  a tough,  high-shouldered, 
stooping  old  man,  of  a saw-dusty  fragrance,  with 
his  legs  extraordinarily  wide  apart,  so  that  in  my 
short  and  early  days  I always  saw  some  miles 
of  open  country  between  them  when  I met  him 
coming  up  the  lane. 

Among  this  good  company  I should  have  felt 
myself,  even  if  I hadn’t  robbed  the  pantry,  in  a 
false  position.  Not  because  I was  squeezed  in 
at  acute  angle  of  the  table-cloth  with  the  table 
in  my  chest,  and  the  Pumblechockian  elbow  in 
my  eye ; not  because  I was  not  allowed  to  speak 
(I  didn’t  want  to  speak),  nor  because  I was  re- 
galed with  the  scaly  tips  of  the  drumsticks  of 
the  fowls,  and  with  those  cones  of  obscuro 
pork  of  which  the  pig,  when  living,  had  had  the 
least  reason  to  bo  vain.  No ; I should  not  have 
minded  that,  if  they  would  only  have  left  me 
alone.  But  they  wouldn’t  leave  me  alone.  They 
seemed  to  think  the  opport unity  lost,  if  they 
failed  to  point  the  conversation  at  me  every  now 
and  then,  and  stick  the  point  into  me.  I might 
have  been  an  unfortunate  little  bull  in  a Spanish 
arena:  I got  so  smart ingly  touched  up  by  these 
moral  goads. 

It  began  the  moment  wc  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Wopsle  said  grace  with  theatrical  decima- 
tion, as  it  now  appears  to  me,  something  like  a 
religious  cross  of  the  Ghost  in  Ilamlct  whit 
Richard  the  Third — and  ended  with  the  very 
proper  aspiration  that  wc  might  be  truly  grate- 
ful. Upon  which  my  sister  instantly  fixed  me 
with  her  eye,  and  said,  in  a low,  reproachful 
voice,  “Do  you  hear  that?  Be  grateful." 

“Especially,”  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  “lie 
grateful,  boy,  to  them  which  brought  you  up  by 
hand.” 

Mrs.  Hubble  shook  her  head,  and  contem- 
plating me  with  a mournful  presentiment  that 
I should  come  to  no  good,  asked,  “Why  is  it 
that  the  young  arc  never  grateful  ?”  This  mys- 
tery seemed  too  much  for  the  company  until  Mr. 


number  called,  hears 
himself  challenged, 
hears  the  rattle  of 
the  muskets,  hears 
the  orders,  * Make 
ready!  Present! — 
Cover  him  steady, 
men  !’  and  is  laid 
hands  on,  and  there’s 
nothing ! Why,  if 
I sec  one  pursuing 
party  last  night  — 
coming  up  in  order, 
Damn  ’em,  with  their 
tramp,  tramp — I see 
a hundred.  And  as 
to  firin’ ! Why,  I see 
the  mist  shake  with 
the  cannon,  when  it 
was  broad  day.  — 
But  this  man”  — he 
had  said  all  the  rest 
as  if  he  had  forgot- 
ten my  being  there — 
“ did  you  notice  any 
thing  in  him  ?” 

“He  had  a bruised 
face,”  said  I,  recall- 
ing what-  I hardly 
knew  I knew. 

“ Not  here  ?”  ex- 
claimed the  man, 
striking  his  left  check 
with  the  flat  of  his 
hand. 

“Yes!  There!” 
“Where  is  he?” 
He  crammed  what 
little  food  was  left 
into  the  breast  of  his 
gray  jacket.  “Show 
me  the  way  he  went. 
I’ll  pull  him  down 
like  a blood-hound. 
Curse  this  iron  on 
my  sore  leg ! Give  us  hold  of  the  file,  boy.” 

I indicated  in  what  direction.  The  mist  had 
shrouded  the  other  man,  and  he  looked  up  at  it 
for  an  instant.  But  he  was  down  on  the  rank 
wet  gra^s,  filing  at  his  iron  like  a madman,  and 
not  minding  me  or  minding  his  own  leg,  which 
had  an  old  chafe  upon  it  and  was  bloody,  but 
which  he  handled  as  roughly  as  if  it  had  no 
more  feeling  in  it  than  the  file.  I was  very 
much  afraid  of  him  again,  now  that  he  had 
worked  himself  into  this  fierce  hurry,  and  I was 
likewise  very  much  afraid  of  keeping  away  from 
home  any  longer.  I told  him  I must  go,  but  he 
took  no  notice,  so  I thought  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  slip  off.  The  last  I saw  of 
him,  his  head  was  bent  over  his  knee,  and  he 
was  working  hard  at  his  fetter,  muttering  im- 
patient imprecations  at  it  and  at  his  leg.  The 
last  I heard  of  him,  I stopped  in  the  mist  to 
listen,  and  the  file  was  still  going. 


BUT  IIK  WAS  DOWN  ON  TUI',  RANK  WI.T  GRASS,  FILING  AT  1IIS  IRON 
L1KK  A MADMAN.” 
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CHAPTER  III.— Continued. 

Something  clicked  in  his  throat,  as  if  lie  had 
works  in  him  like  a clock,  and  was  going  to 
strike.  And  he  smeared  his  ragged,  rough 
sleeve  over  his  eves. 

Pitying  his  desolation,  and  watching  him  as 
he  gradually  settled  down  upon  the.  pie,  1 made 
bold  to  say,  “ I am  glad  you  enjoy  it." 

“ Did  you  speak  ?" 

“ I said  I was  glad  you  enjoyed  it.” 

“ Thankee,  my  boy.  I do.” 

I had  of  cn  watched  a large  dog  of  ours  eat- 
ing his  food  ; and  I now  noticed  a decided  sim- 
ilarity between  the  dog’s  way  of  earing  and  the 
man’s.  The  man  took  strong,  sharp,  sudden 
bites,  just  like  the  dog.  lie  swallowed,  or  rath- 
er snapped  up,  every  mouthful  too  soon  and  too 
fast;  and  he  looked  sideways  here  and  there 
while  he  ate,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  danger 
of  somebody’s  coming  to  take  the  pie  away. 
He  was  altogether  too  unsettled  in  his  mind 
over  it  to  appreciate  it  comfortably,  I thought, 
or  to  have  any  body  to  dine  wiih  him,  without 
making  a chop  with  his  jaws  at  the  visitor.  In 
all  of  which  particulars  he  was  very  like  the  dog. 

“ You  won’t  leave  any  of  it  for  him,”  said  I, 
timidly,  after  a silence  during  which  I had  hesi- 
tated a?  to  the  politeness  of  making  the  remark. 
“ There’s  no  more  to  be  got  where  that  came 
from.”  It  was  the  certainty  of  this  fact  that 
impelled  me  to  offer  the  hint. 

“ Leave  for  him?  Who’s  him  ?”  said  my 
friend,  stopping  in  his  crunching  of  pie-ernst. 

“ The  young  man.  That  you  spoke  of.  That 
was  hid  with  you.” 

“Oh,  ah!"  he  returned,  with  something  like 
a gruff  laugh.  “Him?  Yes,  yes!  He  don’t 
want  no  wittles.” 

“ I thought  he  looked  ns  if  he  did,”  said  I. 

The  man  stopped  eating,  and  regarded  me 
with  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  greatest  sur- 
prise. 

“Looked?  When?" 

“Just  now?” 

“ Where  ?” 

“Yonder,”  said  I,  pointing;  “over  there, 
where  I found  him  nodding  asleep,  and  thought 
it  was  you.” 

He  held  me  by  the  collar  and  stared  af  me  so, 
that  I began  to  think  his  first  idea  about  cutting 
my  throat  had  revived. 

“ Dressed  like  you;  you  know,  only  with  a 
hat,”  I explained,  trembling;  “and— and” — I 
was  very  anxious  to  put  it  delicately — “and 
with — the  same  reason  for  wanting  to  borrow  a 
file.  Didn’t  yon  hear  the  gun  last  night  ?” 

“Then  there  tens  (Ling  !”  he  said  to  himself. 

“ I wonder  you  ‘shouldn’t  have  been  sure  of 
tha\"  I re'u vned,  “for  we  heard  it  up  at  liom^, 
an  l tliat’s  farther  away,  and  we  were  shut  in 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I fully  expected  to  find  a Constable  in  the 
kitchen,  waiting  to  take  me  up.  But  not  only 
was  there  no  Constable  there,  but  no  discovery 
had  yet  been  made  of  the  robbery.  Mrs.  Joe 
was  prodigiously  busy  in  getting  the  house 
ready  for  the  festivities  of  the  day,  and  Joe  had 
been  put  upon  the  kitchen  door-step  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  dust-pan — an  article  into  which  his 
destiny  always  led  him  sooner  or  later  when  my 
sister  was  vigorously  reaping  the  floors  of  her 
establishment. 

“ And  where  the  deuce  ha’  you  been  ?”  was 
Mrs.  Joe’s  Christmas  salutation,  when  I and  my 
conscience  showed  ourselves. 

I said  I had  been  down  to  hear  the  Carols. 
“ Ah  ! well !”  observed  Mrs.  Joe.  “ You  might 
ha’  done  worse."  “Not  a doubt  of  it,”  I 
thought. 

“ Perhaps  if  I warn’t  a blacksmith’s  wife,  and 
(what’s  the  same  thing)  a slave  with  her  apron 
never  off,  / should  have  been  to  hear  the  Car- 
ols,” said  Mrs.  Joe.  “I’m  rather  partial  to 
Carols  myself,  and  that’s  the  best  of  reasons  for 
my  never  hearing  any.” 

Joe,  who  had  ventured  into  the  kitchen  after 
me  as  the  dust-pan  retired  before  us,  drew  the 
*iack  of  his  hand  across  his  nose  with  a concili- 
atory air  when  Mrs.  Joe  darted  a look  at  him, 
and,  when  her  eyes  were  withdrawn,  secretly 
crossed  his  two  forefingers,  and  exhibited  them 
to  rne,  as  our  token  that  Mrs.  Joe  was  in  a cross 
temper.  This  was  so  much  her  normal  state, 
that  Joe  and  I would  often,  for  weeks  together, 
be,  as  to  our  fingers,  like  monumental  Crusaders 
as  to  their  legs. 

We  were  to  have  a superb  dinner,  consisting 
of  a leg  of  pickled  pork,  and  greens,  and  a pair 
of  roast  stuffed  fowls.  A handsome  mince-pic 
had  been  made  yesterday  morning  (which  ac- 
counted for  the  mince-meat  not  being  missed), 
and  the  pudding  was  already  on  the  boil. 
These  extensive  arrangements  occasioned  us  to 
be  cut  off'  itnccremoni  nisly  in  respect  of  break- 
fast, “ for  I an’t,”  said  Mrs.  Joe,  “I  an’t  a go- 
ing to  have  no  cramming  and  gorging  and  wash- 
ing up  now,  with  what  I’ve  got  before  me,  I 
promise  yon !” 

So  we  had  our  slices  served  out,  as  if  we  were 
two  thousand  troops  on  a forced  march,  instead 
of  a man  and  boy  at  home ; and  we  took  gulps 
of  milk  and  water,  with  apologetic  counte- 
nances, from  a jug  on  the  dresser.  In  the 
mean  time  Mrs.  Joe  put  dean  white  curtains 
up,  and  tack  d a new  flowered  flounce  across 
the  wide  chimn  y to  replace  the  old  on"*,  and 
uncovered  the  li.ile  state  parlor  across  the  pas- 
sage, which  was  never  uncovered  at  any  other 
time,  but  passed  the  rest  of  the  year  in  a cool 
haze  of  silver  paper,  which  even  extended  to  the 
four  little  white  beodeery  poodles  on  the  mantle. 


“ Why,  see  now  said  he.  “ When  a man’s 
alone  on  these  Ha  s,  with  a light  In  a l and  a 
light  stomach,  prrislim’  of  cold  and  want,  he 
hears  nothin’  all  night  bit  guns  firin’,  and 
voices  callin’.  Hears?  Ho  sees  the  soldiers 
with  their  red  coats,  lighted  up  by  the  torches 
carried  afore,  dosin'  in  round  him.  Hears  his 


OH,  UN— OLE  PUM— BLE— CHOOK!  THIS  IS  KINDt" 
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Hubble  tersely  solved  it  by  saying,  “Naturally 
wicious.”  Every  body  then  murmured  “Ah!” 
and  “True!”  and  looked  at  me  in  a particular- 
ly unpleasant  and  personal  manner. 

Joe’s  station  and  influence  were  something 
feebler  (if  possible)  when  there  was  company 
than  when  there  was  none.  But  he  always  aid- 
ed and  abetted  when  he  could,  in  some  way  of 
his  own,  and  he  always  did  so  at  dinner-time  by 
giving  me  gravy,  if  there  were  any.  There  be- 
ing plenty  of  gravy  to-day,  Joe  spooned  into  my 
plate,  at  tins  point,  about  half  a pint. 

A little  later  on  in  the  dinner,  Mr.  Wopsle 
reviewed  the  sermon  with  some  severity,  and 
intimated,  in  the  usual  hypothetical  case  of  the 
Church  being  “thrown  open,”  what  kind  of 
sermon  he  would  have  given  them.  After  favor- 
ing them  with  some  heads  of  that  discourse,  he 
remarked  that  he  considered  the  subject  of  the 
day’s  homily  ill  chosen ; which  was  the  less  ex- 
cusable, he  added,  when  there  were  so  many 
subjects  “going  about.” 

“True  again,”  said  Uncle  Pumblechook. 
“You’ve  hit  it — plenty  of  subjects  going  about, 
for  them  that  know  how  to  put  salt  upon  their 
tails.  That’s  what’s  wanted.  A man  needn’t 
go  far  to  find  a subject  if  he’s  ready  with  his 
salt-box.  Why,”  added  Mr.  Pumblechook,  aft- 
er a short  interval  of  deep  reflection,  “look  at 
Pork  alone.  There’s  a subject ! If  you  want  a 
subject,  look  at  Pork  ! ” 

“True,  Sir.  Many  a moral  for  the  young,” 
returned  Mr.  Wopsle  ; and  I knew  he  was  going 
to  bring  me  in  before  he  said  it,  “might  be  de- 
ducted from  that  text.” 

(“You  listen  to  this,”  said  my  sister  to  me, 
in  a severe  parenthesis.) 

Joe  gave  me  some  more  gravy. 

“Swine,”  pursued  Mr.  Wopsle,  in  his  deepest 
voice,  and  pointing  his  fork  at  my  blushes  as  if  he 
were  mentioning  my  Christian  name — “Swine 
were  the  companions  of  the  prodigal.  The 
gluttony  of  Swine  is  set  before  us  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  young.”  (I  thought  this  pretty 
well  in  him  who  had  been  praising  up  the  pork 
for  being  so  plump  and  juicy.)  “ What  is  de- 
testable in  a pig  is  more  detestable  in  a boy.” 

“Or  girl,”  suggested  Mr.  Hubble. 

“Of  course,  or  girl,”  assented  Mr.  Wopsle, 
rather  irritably ; “but  there  is  no  girl  present.” 

“Besides,”  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  turning 
sharp  on  me,  “think  what  you’ve  got  to  be 
greatful  for.  If  you’d  been  borne  a Squeak- 
er— ” 

“He  was,  if  ever  a child  was,”  said  my  sister, 
most  emphatically. 

Joe  gave  me  some  more  gravy. 

“Well,  but  I mean  a four-footed  squeaker,” 
said  Mr.  Pumblechook.  “If  you  had  been 
born  such,  would  you  have  been  here  now? 
Not  you — ” 

“Unless  in  that  form,”  said  Mr.  Wopsle, 
nodding  toward  the  dish. 

“But  I don’t  mean  in  that  form,  Sir,”  re- 
turned Mr.  Pumblechook,  who  had  an  objection 
to  btfing  interrupted;  “I  mean  enjoying  him- 
self with  his  elders  and  betters,  and  improving 
himself  with  their  conversation,  and  rolling  in 
the  lap  of  luxury.  Would  he  have  been  doing 
that  ? No,  he  wouldn’t.  And  what  would  have 
been  your  destination  ?”  turning  on  me  again. 
“ You  would  have  been  disposed  of  for  so  many 
shillings,  according  to  the  market  price  of  the 
article,  and  Dunstable,  the  butcher,  would  have 
come  up  to  you  as  you  lay  in  your  straw,  and 
he  would  have  whipped  you  under  his  left  arm, 
and  with  his  right  he  would  have  tucked  up  his 
frock  to  get  a penknife  from  out  of  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  he  would  have  shed  your  blood 
and  had  your  life.  No  bringing  up  by  hand 
then.  Not  a bit  of  it !” 

Joe  offered  me  more  gravy,  which  I was 
afraid  to  take. 

“He  was  a world  of  trouble  to  you,  Ma’am,” 
said  Mrs.  Hubble,  commiserating  my  sister. 

“Trouble?”  echoed  my  sister;  “trouble?” 
And  then  entered  on  a fearful  catalogue  of  all 
the  illnesses  I had  been  guilty  of,  and  all  the 
acts  of  sleeplessness  I had  committed,  and  all 
the  high  places  I had  tumbled  from,  and  all  the 
low  places  I had  tumbled  into,  and  all  the  in- 
juries I had  done  myself,  and  all  the  times  she 
had  wished  me  in  my  grave,  and  I had  contu- 
maciously refused  to  go  there. 

I think  the  Romans  must  have  aggravated 
one  another  very  much  with  their  noses.  Per- 
haps they  bechme  the  restless  people  they  were 
in  consequence.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Wopsle’s  Roman 
nose  so  aggravated  me,  during  the  recital  of  my 
misdemeanors,  that  I should  have  liked  to  pull 
it  until  he  howled.  But  all  I had  endured  up 
to  this  time  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
awful  feeling  that  took  possession  of  me  when 
the  pause  was  broken  which  ensued  upon  my 
sister’s  recital,  and  in  which  pause  every  body 
had  looked  at  me  (as  I felt  deeply  conscious) 
with  indignation  and  abhorrence. 

“Yet,”  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  leading  the 
company  gently  back  to  the  theme  from  which 
they  had  strayed,  “ Pork — regarded  as  biled — is 
rich,  too  ; ain’t  it  ?” 

“Have  a little  brandy,  uncle  ?”  said  my  sister. 

0 Heavens,  it  had  come  at  last ! He  would 
find  it  was  weak,  he  would  say  it  was  weak,  and 
I was  lost ! I held  tight  to  the  leg  of  the  table 
with  both  hands,  and  awaited  my  fate. 

My  sister  went  for  the  stone  bottle,  came  back 
with  the  stone  bottle,  and  poured  his  brandy  out, 
no  one  else  taking  any.  The  wretched  man 
trifled  with  his  glass — took  it  up,  looked  at  it 
through  the  light,  put  it  down — prolonged  my 
misery.  All  this  time  Mrs.  Joe  and  Joe  were 
busily  clearing  the  table  for  the  pie  and  pudding. 

1 couldn’t  keep  my  eyes  off  him.  Always 
holding  tight  by  the  leg  of  the  table  with  my 
hands  and  feet,  I saw  the  miserable  creature 
finger  his  glass  playfully,  take'  it  up, ' smile, 
throw  his  head  back,  and  drink  the  brandy  off. 
Instantly  afterward  the.  cqmpw)£  ^repi  .seized 


| with  unspeakable  consternation,  owing  to  his 
springing  to  his  feet,  turning  round  several 
times  in  an  appalling  spasmodic,  hooping-cough 
dance,  and  rushing  out  at  the  door;  he  then 
became  visible  through  the  window  violently 
stamping  and  expectorating,  making  the  most 
hideous  faces,  and  apparently  out  of  his  mind. 

I held  on  tight,  while  Mrs.  Joe  and  Joe  ran 
to  him.  I didn’t  know  how  I had  done  it,  but 
I had  no  doubt  I had  murdered  him  somehow. 
In  my  dreadful  situation,  it  was  a relief  when 
he  was  brought  back,  and  surveying  the  com- 
pany all  round,  as  if  they  had  disagreed  with 
him,  sank  down  into  his  chair  with  the  one  sig- 
nificant gasp,  “Tar!” 

I had  filled  up  the  bottle  from  the  tar-water 
jug.  I knew  he  would  be  worse  by-and-by.  I 
moved  the  table,  like  a Medium  of  the  present 
day,  by  the  vigor  of  my  unseen  grasp  upon  it. 

“Tar!”  cried  my  sister,  in  amazement. 
“Why,  however  could  it  come  there?” 

But  Uncle  Pumblechook,  who  was  omnipo- 
tent in  that  .kitchen,  wouldn’t  hear  the  word, 
wouldn’t  hear  the  subject  mentioned,  imperi- 
ously waved  it  all  away  with  his  hand,  and  ask- 
ed for  hot  gin-and-water.  My  sister,  who  had 
begun  to  be  alarmingly  meditative,  had  to  em- 
ploy herself  actively  iu  getting  the  gin,  the  hot 
water,  the  sugar,  and  the  lemon-peel,  and  mix- 
ing them.  For  the  time,  at  least,  I was  saved. 
I still  held  on  the  leg  of  the  table,  but  clutched 
it  now  with  the  fervor  of  gratitude. 

By  degrees  I became  calm  enough  to  release 
my  grasp  and  partake  of  pudding.  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook partook  of  pudding.  All  partook  of 
pudding.  The  course  terminated,  and  Mr. 
Pumblechook  had  begun  to  beam  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  gin-and-w^ter.  I began 
to  think  I should  get  over  the  day  when  my  sis- 
ter said  to  Joe,  “Clear  plates — cold.” 

I clutched  the  leg  of  the  table  again  imme- 
diately, and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom  as  if  it  had 
been  the  companion  of  my  youth  and  friend  of 
my  soul.  I foresaw  what  was  coming,  and  I 
felt  that  this  time  I really  was  gone. 

“You  must  taste,”  said  my  sister,  addressing 
the  guests  with  her  best  grace,  “you  must  real- 
ly taste,  to  finish  with,  such  a delightful  and  de- 
licious present  of  Uncle  Pumblecliook’s  1” 

Must  they ! Let  them  not  hope  it ! 

“You  must  know,”  said  my  sister,  rising, 
“ it’s  a pie — a savory  pork-pie.” 

The  company  murmured  their  compliments ; 
and  Uncle  Pumblechook,  sensible  of  having  de- 
served well  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gift,  said,  vivacious- 
ly, all  tilings  considered,  “ Well,  Mrs.  Joe,  we’ll 
do  our  best  endeavors ; let  us  have  a cut  at  this 
same  pie.” 

My  sister  went  out  to  get  it.  I heard  her 
steps  proceed  to  the  pantry.  I saw  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook balance  his  knife.  I saw  reawakening 
appetite  in  the  Roman  nostrils  of  Mr.  Wopsle. 

I heard  Mr.  Hubble  remark  that  “ a bit  of  sa- 
vory pork-pie  would  lay  atop  of  any  thing  and 
do  no  harm,”  and  I heard  Joe  say,  “You  shall 
have  some,  Pip.”  I have  never  been  absolutely 
certain  whether  I uttered  a shrill  cry  of  terror 
merely  in  spirit,  or  in  the  bodily  hearing  of  the 
company.  I felt  that  I could  hear  no  more,  and 
that  I must  run  away,  I released  the  leg  of  the 
table,  and  ran  for  my  life. 

But  Iran  no  further  than  the  house  door,  for 
there  I ran  head  foremost  into  a party  of  soldiers 
with  their  muskets,  one  of  whom  held  out  a pair 
of  handcuffs  to  me,  saying:  “Here  you  are, 
look  sharp,  come  on  !" 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

OR  COUGH  LOZENGES, 

Cure  Cough,  Cold,  Hoarseness  and  Influenza 
Any  Irritation  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

Relieve  the  Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Asthma,  Catarrh. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

Clear  and  strengthen  the  voice  of  Singers. 
Indispensable  to  Public  Speakers. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

Soothing  and  simple — Children  ll3e  them. 
Assisting  Expectoration  and  curing  Hoarseness. 

“ A specific  for  that  trouble  in  my  Throat  which  has 
often  made  me  a whisperer." 

N.  P.  WILLIS. 

“ Pre-eminently  the  first  and  best.” 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

“ I recommend  their  ube  to  Public  Speakers.” 

REV.  E.  H.  CHAPIN,  NEW  YORK. 

“ Great  service  in  subduing  Hoarseness.” 

REV.  DANIEL  WISE,  NEW  Y ORK. 

“I  have  proved  them  excellent  for  Whooping  Cough.” 

REV.  H.  W.  WARREN,  BOSTON. 

“ Great  benefit  in  affections  of  the  Bronchial  Organa.” 

DR.  J.  F.  W.  LANE,  BOSTON. 

“A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs,”  dec, 
DR.  G.  F.  BIGELOW,  BOSTON. 

“ Contain  no  Opium  or  anything  injurious.” 

DR.  A.  A.  IIAYES,  CHEMIST,  BOSTON. 

“ Very  beneficial  in  clearing  the  throat  when  compelled 
to  speak  though  suffering  from  Cold." 

REV.  S.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  ST.  LOUIS. 

“ I heartily  unite  in  the  above  commendation.” 

REV.  M.  SCHUYLER,  ST.  LOUIS. 

“A  friend  having  tried  many  remedies  for  Asthma 
with  no  benefit , found  relief  from  the  T roches." 
REV.  D.  LETTS,  FRANKFORT,  ILL. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere,  25  cents  per  Box. 

.•9  A NEW  NOVEL, 

UjQ  BY  AUTHOR  OP 

J “Doctor  Antonio.” 

LAVINIA. 

Ready  this  week.  One  large  l?mo,  cloth  bound,  uniform 
with  “ Doctor  Antonia”  Price  $1  25. 

. . . .RUDD  St  CARLKTON,  Publishers, 

New  York. 


SHELDON  &,  COMPANY, 

Publishers,  New  York, 

Have  now  Ready: 

1.  Lord  Macaulay’s  Essays.  (Riverside  Edi- 
tion.) A new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Critical,  Histor- 
ical, and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Thomas  Babiugton  Mac- 
aulay, with  a Biographical  Sketch,  by  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Esq.  6 vols.  crown  8vo.  Price  per  set — White  Paper, 
Cloth,  $7  50 ; Tinted  Paper,  Cloth,  $!)  00;  Sheep,  $12  00 ; 
Half  Calf  or  Turkey,  $15  00. 

2.  Abbott’s  American  History.  A Complete 
History  ot  the  United  States.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  Au- 
thor of  the  “ Rollo  Books,”  etc.,  etc.,  in  12  volumes,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  after  De- 
signs by  Darley,  Chapin,  Beaulieu,  Perkins,  Parsons, 
Herrick,  and  numerous  others.  Each  volume  complete 
in  itself.  Price  75  cents  each.  The  volumes  now  ready 
are  “ABORIGINAL  AMERICA,”  “DISCOVERY  OF 
AMERICA,”  “THE  SOUTHERN  COLONIES.” 

3.  The  Florence  Stories.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
A New  Series.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  W.  Herrick, 
from  the  Author’s  sketches.  Each  volnme  complete  in 
itself.  Price  60  cents  each.  The  volumes  now  ready 
are:  “FLORENCE  AND  JOHN,"  “GR1MKIE,”  “THE 
ORKNEY  ISLANDS.” 

4.  The  Oakland  Stories.  By  Georgf,  B.  Tay- 
lor, of  Virginia.  With  Illustrations  from  designs  by 
Lumley  and  Herrick.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 
Price  50  cents  each.  The  volumes  now  ready  are : 
“KENNY,”  “COUSIN  GUY,”  “CLAIBORNE" 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 


A CARD.  — W.  JACKSON,  NO.  f> 51 

BROADWAY,  has  constantly  on  hand  pvtry  article 
desirable  for  Family  Mourning.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  our  stock  of  Bombazines,  Bonnets,  Cloaks,  Veils, 
and  Embroideries. 


Useful  and  economical.— he- 

GEMAN  & CO.’S  Benzine  for  the  instant  removal 
of  grease  spots,  paints,  &c.,  &c.,  and  for  cleaning  gloves, 
silks,  ribbons,  &c.,  equal  to  new,  without  injury  to  color  or 
fabric.  Sold  by  druggists ; only  25  cents  per  bottle.  See 
that  you  get  the  genuine  article. 


CANDLES  FROM  COAL. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
NEW  YORE  PARAFFINE  CANDLE  CO. 
Under  MEUCCI’S  Patent. 

The  above  Company  having  recently  made  great  im- 
provement in  their  mode  of  manufacture,  now  offer  to  the 
public  a Candle  superior  to  any  other  in  the  market 
THEY  GIVE  A SOFTER  AND  MORE  BRILLIANT 
LIGHT  AND  BURN  SIX  HOURS  TO  THE 
POUND  LONGER  THAN  THE  BEST 
WAX  AND  SPERM,  AND  CON- 
SIDERING the  STRENGTH 
OF  THE  LIGHT,  ARE 

The  most  economical  Candles  in  use. 


CAUTION. 

As  unscrupulous  persons  are  already  offering  imitations 
of  these  Candles,  purchasers  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ev- 
ery box  sold  by  this  Company  is  stamped  with  the  annexed 
trade  mark,  to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 


For  sale  by  aU  first-class  grocers  and  to  the  trade  by 
WM.  E.  RIDER, 

General  Agent  of  the  Company, 

16  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King. 

Buffalo,  November  16, 1859. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Matiiews, 

Dear  Sir : — I send  you  a brief  statement  of  the  effects  of 
Watson's  Neuralgia  Kiivi  upon  myself,  with  permission  to 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  othera. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I have  been  afflicted  with 
Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism  in  the  back  of  my  head,  neck 
and  shoulders.  My  sufferings,  at  times,  were  intolerable, 
nnd  I had  tried  various  prescriptions  and  remedies  without 
any  effect.  At  your  request,  I commenced  using  the  Neu- 
ralgia King,  and  from  the  first  was  entirely  relieved  from 
pain,  and  after  the  use  of  less  than  two  bottles,  found  my- 
self entirely  cured,  having  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

Yours  truly,  ELIAS  WEED. 

Price  $1  a bottle. 

Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEW’S,  Druggist,  Buffalo. 

D.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  > Wholesale  Agents, 

F.  C.  Wells  Si  Co.,  > New  York. 

J.  D.  Park,  “ « Cincinnati. 


THE  NEW  LIGHT 

Is  rapidly  making  its  way  to 

THE  FAVOR  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Callender’s  Carbo-Air  Gas-Light, 

For  burning  Coal-Oil,  Cnrboline  Oil,  Kerosene  Oil,  Rock 
Oil,  and  all  other  pure  mineral  oils,  without  wick  or  chim- 
ney. Send  for  circular.  $3  will  procure  a sample  Lamp. 
$5  will  buy  a beautiful  stand  Lamp,  convertible  into  a pen- 
dant. Enclose  stamp,  and  address 

CALLENDER  & PERCE, 

175  Broadway  and  2 Courtlandt  Street, 
New  York. 

CW  Dealers  in  Coal  Oil  and  Lamps  of  all  kinds.  A su- 
perior article  of  Coal  Oil  55  cents  per  gallon. 


SORE  CORNS  and  BUNIONS  arc  really 

CURED  by  the  use  of  SWISS  CORN  PLASTER. 

For  sale  by  E.  DUPUY,  Druggist,  No.  603  Broadway. 

Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  as  a safe 
and  speedy  remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and  incipient 
Consumption,  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  numerous  physicians  who  employ  it  in  their  prac- 
ticed Setii  W.  Fowlk  & Co.,  Proprietors , Boston.  Sold 
by  Druggists  and  Agents  everywhere. 


Joseph  Burnett  & Co., 

27  CENTRAL  STREET,  BOSTON, 

proprietors  of 

COCOAINE,  a Compound  of  Cocoanut  Oil,  etc.,  for  the 
Hair. 

FLORIMEL,  a new  and  delightful  Perfume  for  the  Hand- 
kerchief! 

KALLISTON,  a Cosmetic,  for  removing  Freckles,  Tan, 
Sunburn,  etc. 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH-WASH,  for  the  Preservation  and 
Beauty  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

JONAS  WHITCOMB’S  REMEDY  FOR  ASTHMA, 
ROSE  COLD,  HAY  FEVER,  etc. 

BURNETT’S  SUPERIOR  FLAVORING  EX- 
TRACTS, for  Cooking  purposes. 

tW~The  above-named  articles  are  manufactured  solely 
by  the  proprietors.  The  names  and  titles  thereof  are 
adopted  as  TRADE  MARKS , to  secure  the  public  and 
the  proprietors  against  imposition  by  the  introduction  of 
spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized  use  of  these  Trade 
Marks  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Asthma. 

Asthma. 

Asthma. 

Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy. — Prepared  from  a German 
receipt  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whitcomb,  in  Europe. 
It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this  disorder  in  his 
case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  been 
abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of  purely  asth- 
matic character  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and 
it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures.  Within  the  past 
two  years  this  remedy  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases 
with  astonishing  and  uniform  success.  It  contains  no  poi- 
sonous or  injurious  properties  whatever;  an  infant  may 
take  it  with  perfect  safety. 

The  following  testimonials  are  conclusive  as  to  its 
efficacy; 

Unsolicited  Testimony  of  a Pennsylvania  Merchant. 

Livermore,  Pa.,  Sept  5th,  1860. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co. : I take  pleasure  in 
stating  the  great  beneficial  effects  produced  by  Jonas  Whit- 
comb's Remedy  for  Asthma  on  my  wife.  She  has  been  se- 
verely afflicted  with  this  most  distressing  disease  for  over 
four  years — the  attacks  frequently  being  so  severe  that  she 
was  compelled  to  sit  up — for  four  or  five  nights  in  succes- 
sion. She  had  almost  constant  medical  attendance,  but  still 
grew  worse.  I supposed  her  incurable.  I saw  a notice  of 
your  valuable  medicine  in  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advo- 
cate, and  procured  a few  bottles.  The  effect  was  truly  won- 
derful in  relieving  her  from  the  painful  disease.  She  is 
now  almost  well,  and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  it  will  effect  a complete  cure  in  her  case.  I am  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business,  and  believe  I can  sell  the 
remedy  from  my  own  recommendation.  Send  one  half 
dozen  bottles  by  Adams  & Ca’s  Express,  and  I will  forward 
money  on  receipt  of  goods. 

Very  truly  yours,  David  Morrow. 

Cure  of  a New  York  Lady. 

Editors  Rural  New  Yorker ; Seeing  an  inquiry  in  the 
Rural  for  a cure  for  that  distressing  disease,  the  Asthma, 
I write  to  let  the  inquirer  know  what  has  almost  cured  me. 

I have  had  the  spasmodic  asthma  fifteen  years,  and  never 
found  any  medicine  that  would  prevent  an  attack  when  it 
wag  coming  on  until  I commenced  taking  “Jonas  Whit- 
comb’s Remedy  for  Asthma."  I commenced  taking  this 
remedy  eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  not  had  a severe 
paroxysm  since. 

Saltpetre  is  present  relief  but  no  cure.  "Whitcomb' s 
Remedy”  has  done  for  me  all  that  it  is  recommended  to  do. 

Sarah  Seely. 

Eddytown,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  May  15, 1860. 

From  a Methodist  Clergyman. 

Waedsboro’,  Vt.,  May  12,  1857. 
Mi1.  Burnett : — I take  pleasure  in  stating  the  wonderful 
effects  of  “ Whitcomb’s  Remedy  for  the  Asthma,"  on  my 
1 wife.  She  had  suffered  for  years  more  than  my  pen  can 
describe,  with  the  spasmodic  form  of  that  terrible  disease. 
As  often  as  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a year  she  was  brought 
to  the  very  gates  of  death,  requiring  two  or  three  watchers 
sometimes  for  several  days  and  nights  in  succession.  At 
times,  for  hours,  it  would  seem  as  if  every  breath  must  be 
the  last.  We  were  obliged  to  open  doors  and  windows  in 
mid-winter,  and  to  resort  to  every  expedient  that  affection 
could  devise  to  keep  her  alive.  At  one  time  she  was  so  far 
gone  that  her  physician  could  not  count  her  pulse.  At 
length  I heard  of  “ Whitcomb’s  remedy."  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  It  enabled  her  to  sleep  quietly  in  a few  minutes. 
* * * • I am  a methodist  clergyman,  stationed  here. 
I shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  respecting  her 
case,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  the  forego- 
ing facts  that  will  benefit  the  afflicted.  Yours,  truly, 

miuTt AT.L  HADLEY. 

Asthma. 

Asthma. 

Asthma. 

Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  for  Asthma  is  prepared  only 
by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  27  Central  Street,  Boston, 
and  for  sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore.  In  Pittsburg,  by  Gea  II.  Keyser ; De- 
troit, Farrand  & Sheley ; Chicago,  J.  II.  Reed  & Co. ; Cin- 
cinnati, Suire,  Eckstein  & Ca ; Louisville,  Wilson,  Peter  & 
Ca;  St.  Louis,  H.  Blaksley:  Nashville,  J.  G.  Brown  & 
Evans;  Memphis,  Geo.  W.  JoneB  & Ca ; New  Orleans, 
John  Wright  & Co. ; Savannah,  A.  A.  Solomons  & Co. ; 
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Concentrated  Leaven 

For  making 

Bread,  Tea  Cakes, 

All  Kinds  of  Pastry,  &c., 


LAQE  CURTAINS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


EDW.  CHAMBERLIN  & CO. 


Proprietors  of  Shawmut  Chemical  Works, 


NO.  33  INDIA  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Concentrated  Leaven 

Is  the  result  of  careful  chemical  research. 

Bread,  &c.. 

Of  all  kinds,  made  by  using  it,  is  light,  more  digestible 
•nd  nutritious,  has  an  agreeable  natural  taste,  is  less  liable 
to  sour,  will  retain  its  moisture  longer  than  by  any  other 
process,  and  the  whole  preparation  for  the  oven  need  not 
exceed  ten  minutes. 

It  is  not  perishable,  and  is  available  in  places  and  at 
times  when  yeast  is  not  within  reach,  ns  at  sea.  In  all  cli- 
mates, and  under  all  circumstances,  it  may  bt  adopted, 
thus  obviating  all  difficulty  of  procuring  yeast  or  other  fer- 
ment which  is  frequently  of  an  inferior  quality,  rendering 
the  bread  more  or  less  unwholesome. 

It  is  valuable  as  regards  economy,  as  a saving  is  effected 
In  the  flour  of  not  less  than  16  p.r  cent.  In  the  common 
process,  much  of  the  saccharine  of  the  flour  is  lost  by  being 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  und  the  waste  is  incurred 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  generating  gas  to  raise  tile  dough. 
By  using  CONCENTRATED  LEAVEN  this  waste  is 
avoided,  and  the  gas  obtained  in  a manner  equally  effica- 
cious. Fermentation  destroys  a part  of  the  flour  or  meal ; 
a barrel  of  flour,  weighing  196  pounds,  which  ordinarily 
makes  about  250  pounds  of  bread,  gives  by  this  process  290 
pounds,  thus  effecting  a very  important  saving.  By  con- 
formity to  the  directions  on  each  package,  any  person  ca- 
pable of  ordinary  attention  may  conduct  the  process,  and 
the  result  will  invariably  be  highly  satisfactory. 
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G.L.&J.B.KELTY' 

WINDOW  SHADE 

manufacturers:! 


IRTAIN  MATER  IAI 

CORNICES 


BROCATELLE,  SATIN  DE  LAINE,  SILK,  AND  WOOL 
REP  CURTAINS;  EMBROIDERED  CLOTH,  BROCA- 
TELLE, BROC1IE  PLAIN  AND  BpOClIE  COTELIXES, 
FRENCH  DAMASK  CURTAINS,  ETC. 

VESTIBULE  AND  DRAPERY  LACES,  LACE,  MUS- 
LIN, LENO,  AND  NOTTINGHAM  CURTAINS,  ETC., 
ETC.,  AT 

Kelty’s, 

359  BROADWAY.  359 


Certificate  from  Dr.  Hayes, 

A8SAYEK  TO  TUB  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have  analyzed  the  Concentrated  Leaven  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Edw.  Chamberlin  & Co.,  with  reference  to  its 
purity  and  efficiency  of  action  in  producing  the  effect  of 
yeast  in  distending  dough,  and  thereby  rendering  it  fit  for 
making  bread.  This  article  is  skillfully  compounded,  from 
perfectly  pure  materials.  It  raises  the  dough  without  con- 
suming the  sugar  or  any  other  principle  in  tha  flour,  per- 
fectly ; and  the  same  weight  of  flour  will  produce  more 
sweet,  palatable  bread  than  can  be  obtained  through  the  aid 
of  yeast ; while  for  cakes  and  pastry  it  is  invaluable,  as  it 
saves  all  risk  and  much  time  of  the  pastry  cook.  The  ex- 
periments made  by  me  confirm  the  statements  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  prove  this  compound  worthy  of  public  ap- 
proval and  extended  use.  Respectfully, 

A.  A.  HAYES,  State  Assayer. 


DODWORTH’S  journal  for  brass 

BANDS. — The  next  (December)  No.  completes  the 
1st  Series,  which  contains  30  pieces  of  music.  Subscrip- 
tion, $15  per  annum.  A new  Series  commences  in  Jan. 
Address  H.  B.  DODWORT11,  Music  Store,  No.  6 Astor 
Place. 


I AA  PER  MONTH  made  with  Stencil 

tip  A UU  Tools.  I sell  the  cheapest  and  best.  Send 
for  my  Circular  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 
JOHN  MILL1KEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


THREE  GALLONS  HANDSOME 
SOFT  SOAP 
Made  in  five  minutes,  by  simply  dissolving 
one  pound  of 

“B.  T.  BABBITT’S  CONCENTRATED 
SOFT  SOAP’ 

in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
two  gallons  warm  water. 

“No  grease  is  required." 

N.  B. — Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  orders. 
Address  No.  70  Washington  Street, 

New  York. 


How  to  use  it. 

Breakfast  and  Tea  Rolls. 

Three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven  to  one  quart  of  flour;  mix 
thoroughly  by  passing  two  or  three  times  through  n Bieve ; 
rub  in  a piece  of  butter  of  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  make 
the  paste  with  cold  milk  or  water  (milk  is  preferable)  bare- 
ly stiff  enough  to  permit  rolling  out.  Much  kneading 
should  be  avoided.  Cut  into  desired  form,  and  place  im- 
mediately in  a hot  oven  and  bake  quickly. 


A SPLENDID  COLLECTION 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE.  — A collection  of  Marches, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Redowas,  Quadrilles,  Contra 
Dances,  &c.,  for  the  Piano  Forte.  Price  $1  50;  cloth,  $2. 
Published  by  O.  DITSON  & CO.,  Beaton.  Sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


Loaf  Bread. 

The  same  proportion  of  Leaven  and  flour  sifted  together 
as  above.  Omit  the  butter,  and  make  the  paste  thick 
enough  to  knead  into  a loaf,  and  bake  immediately  in  a 


Buckwheat  Cakes. 

Flour  and  milk  sufficient  to  make  one  quart  of  batter; 
add  one  egg ; then  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven ; beat  to  a 
froth  and  cook  quick. 


On  Friday,  the  30th  inst., 

b r o D I E 

Will  Make 

Another  Grand  Display 


Sponge  Cake. 

Two  cups  of  white  sugar,  beaten  with  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs— the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a frotli ; then  beat 
ail  together ; add  three  cups  of  sifted  flour,  one  cup  of  wa- 
ter, and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven ; flavor  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 


Corn  Cake. 

One  pint  each  of  flour  and  Indian  meal,  and  three  tea- 
spoonfuls of  Leaven,  well  sifted  together;  add  one  gill  of 
molasses  and  two  eggs;  mix  them  with  milk,  and  bake  in 
a slow  oven. 


At  his 

UP  TOWN  PALACE,  under  the 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 
And  at  the  well-known  stand  for 


Cup  Cake. 

Five  caps  of  flour  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven,  sift- 
*d together;  add  one  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  and  two 
eggs  all  well  beat  together;  mix  with  milk;  then  add  a 
cup  of  currants,  and  spice  to  suit  the  taste. — Bake  about 
half  an  hour. 


Ladies’  Cake. 

Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  and  four  teaspoonfuis 
of  Leaven,  sifted  together ; one  pound  of  sugar  and  six 
ounces  of  butter,  beaten  to  a cream ; the  whites  of  eight 
well  beaten,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  mixed  with 


P.  S.  At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Store,  the 
Best  Assortment  of  Furs  in 

NEW  YORK. 


Webster  Cake. 

Five  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven,  three 
cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one  of  milk,  and  two  eggs; 
“bit  and  spice  to  the  taste.  Bake  about  half  an  hour. 


The  Rural  American! 

CA  nnn  COPIES  of  the  RURAL  AMERICAN , 
JUiUUU  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  be  sent  FREE  in 
IJep.  next,  to  farmers  and  others  who  want  the  bast,  larg- 
est, most  splendid  and  cnEArEsT  Agricultural,  Family 
Weekly  in  the  Union  I No  other  paper  can  now  compare 
with  it  in  style  and  real  value — only  $1  in  clubs ! — 25  per 
cent,  larger  than  any  paper  of  the  kind  I Club  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  Premiums  magnifi- 
cent 1 Circulates  in  all  the  States.  Vol.  6 begins  Jan.  1st. 
Send  your  names  singly  or  in  clubs  to  T.  B.  MINER  & 
SON,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Traveling  Agents 

Are  paid  $30  to  $60  per  month  to  canvass  for  the  Rural 
American.  Details  sent  iu  paper.  Direct  as  above. 


Muffins. 

Three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven,  one  quart  of  flour,  and  a 
nd  k*14  t0Sether:  make  a thick  batter  with  milk, 


Apple  Pudding-. 

slice  eight  apples,  sift  three  teaspoonfuis  of 
one  quart  of  flour;  put  in  a fciece  of  butter 
of  an  egg;  mix  with  cold  water  to  a paste; 
t an  inch  thick;  put  the  apple  into  the  crust 
cinnamon ; put  into  a cloth,  allowing  room  to 
d ; boil  one  hour  and  a half. 


Highland  Cake. 

teaspoonfuis  of  Leaven  and  one 

pr;  two  eggs  well  beaten;  two  c„. 

r and  one  of  butter ; ndd  flour  enoiu 

common  cup  cake,  and  bake  about  half 


3 cup  of  flour  sifted 
cups  of  milk;  two 
r enough  to  mix  as 
nidf  an  hour. 

Crnl{SBin  each  package  for  making  Graham  Bread, 
Sponge  TBre??’  UumP>ings,  Chambers  Street  Cake, 
Bread  ii„  ^ 11  “idea,  Election  Cake,  Soft  Sugar  Ginger 

Butter  PosIuSUga!  GinPer  Bread,  Silver  Cake,  Doughnuts, 
L’nion  (Into  Dfj  Jonny  Cake’  GoW  Gnke-  Japanese  Cake 
“ v,aKe,  and  every  variety  of  Pnstry. 
h or  sale  by  all  the  principal  d rHgglsts; nmLgtoceraJ 
GEO.  H.  BATES,  wUjt»lW3®J  1 
N*  189  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


The  Polylingual  Magazine,  for  learning 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  contains  the  best 
productions  of  the  leading  writers  of  Europe.  Terms  $3, 
or  either  Language  in  separate  Magazine  $1  a year.  Ad- 
dress H.  C.  Sparks,  Editor,  New  York. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA 

Will  purify  the  blood,  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels  of 
acrid  humors,  soften  and  relieve  the  stricture  of  the  skin, 
impart  vigor  and  vitality  to  the  bodily  functions,  counter- 
net  the  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  system,  and  remove  all 
-erorbutic.syipptoms. 


ADVICE  GRATIS. 


A MANUAL  OF 

advice  how  to 
obtain  Letters  Patent  for 
New  Inventions.furnish- 
ed  free  on  application  to 
MESSRS.  MUNN  & CO., 
Proprietors  of  the 

Scientific  American, 

and  Solicitors  of 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PATENTS. 

OFFICES— No.  37  Park-row,  New  York;  corner  of  F and 
Seventh  streets,  Washington,  D.  C. ; also  in  London,  Paris 
and  Brussels. 

A Synopsis  of  European  Patent  Laws  furnished  free. 

Examination  of  Inventions  free. 

CHAPPED  HANDS,  FACE,  LIPS,  &c. 

CERTAIN  CURE  AND  PREVENTIVE, 
ITegeman  & Co.’s  Camphor  Ice  with  Glycerine.  If  used  as 
directed  will  keep  the  skin  soft  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Only  25  cents.  Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents. 

HEGEMAN  & CO.,  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

Nos.  161,  399,  511  and  756  Broadway. 

TAMES  BOGARDUS, 

J ARCHITECT  IN  IRON, 

ORIGINATOR,  CONSTRUCTOR,  and  PATENTEE  of 
IRON  BUILDINGS. 

Office,  No.  200  Canal  Street,  comer  of  Mulberry,  N.  Y. 

Le  Monde  Elegant,  with  3 patterns,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  M.  CURTISS,  487  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.  — lam  paying  33}  per  cent,  to  local  and 
traveling  Agents  for  selling  my  newly-invented  Family 
Sewing  Machine,  which  is  selling  rapidly  wherever  intro- 
duced. A few  more  Agents  wanted.  For  particulars,  ad- 
dress R.  THOMPSON,  No.  5 Haymarket  Square,  comer 
Charlestown  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HE  OLIVE  BRANCH,  a Collection  of  Sa- 

cred  Music,  by  Cook,  Perkins  & Bassini.  New,  pop- 
ular, and  in  great  demand.  Three  editions  rushed  through 
in  a few  weeks,  and  the  fourth  now  in  press.  Who  ques- 
tions the  power  and  claims  of  music  ? What  more  delight- 
ful occupation  to  succeed  the  strife  and  bitterness  of  our  re- 
cent elections?  Set  up,  then,  the  peaceful  singing  school 
the  town  and  country  over.  To  all  we  offer  THE  OLIVE 
BRANCH.  It  hath  power  to  charm  the  fiercest  grief,  se- 
verest rage  disarm,  soften  pain  to  ease,  and  make  despair 
and  madness  please.  Is  moderate  in  price,  only  $6  per 
dozen  in  this  city,  complete  and  full,  equaling  the  needs  of 
any  school  or  choir,  and  delighting  all  who  use  it.  Speci- 
mens sent  by  mail  to  teachi  rs  and  choristers  ODly,  on  re- 
ceipt of  60c.  Published  by  F.  J.  HUNTINGTON,  No.  7 
Bcekinan  St.,N.  Y.,  and  for  sale  by  the  Booksellers  generally. 


U Will SKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  ?— My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est face)  without  stain  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. R.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

ITW”  5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

sell  5 new  inventions — one  very  recent,  and  of  great  value 
to  families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents.  Send  four 
stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 

CATARACT 

S£5S£ 

with  Testimoniali. 


J-L  JEWELRY  at  W.  A.  HAYWARD  S,  No.  20S 
Broadway,  M anu factu ring  Jeweler. — No  one  who  wishes 
to  purchase  Jewelry  of  any  description  should  fail  to  call 
upon  W.  A.  HAYWARD  before  purchasing.  Particular 
attention  paid  to  orders.  Any  parties  wishing  samples 
to  order  from  can  have  them  sent,  -with  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  any  thing  that  may  be  sent. 

W.  A.  HAYWARD,  No.  208  Broadway. 


2%  ^ 

IV  A ^ 


I /j? : ECONOMY! 

(q1  £ Biispaittollli  2 4 \ 

Save  the  Pieces!  


Wliosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 

Finklc  & Lyon  Sewing-  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  iivmarket  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 


Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wnnted. 

Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669}  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 

PHOTOCHBOMATIC  OIL  FAINTING^ 

AGENTS  WANTED  to"  introduce  this  beautiful  art. 

Young  men  are  -making  over  $50  a month  in  this 
business.  Terms  and  Specimens  sent  fbkk,  by  addressing, 
L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Ma|s.| 


The  Perfect  Gift  Book. 

FOLK-SONGS.  A Book  of  Golden  Poems  — made  for 
the  Popular  Heart,  by  J.  W.  Palmer.  With  60  Ori  iual 
I hunt  rations  designed  by  Oakley,  Church,  Kfnsett, 
and  12  other  eminent  artists.  It  also  has  fuo-aimilcs  of 
15  Original  Autograph  Poems,  by  the  most  Famous  Poets 
— Tenny-on,  Longfellow,  &e.  In  one  superb  Vol.,  Small 
Folio,  bound  in  Morocco.  Price  $10  00. 

Edition  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  Nov.  24th,  says;  “It  is  the 
most  unique,  and  exquisite,  and  valuable  Gift  Book  ever 
produced  in  this  country." 

Copies  sent  by  Express,  freight  laid,  on  receipt  of 
$10  00,  by  C.  SCRIBNER,  124  Ohmd  Street,  New  York. 

PREMIUMS  for  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  METHODIST, 

The  new  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY,  conservative  in  its 
principles  on  all  church  questions,  of  high  literary  charac- 
ter, and  a first-class 

FAMILY  PAPER 

is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its 
popularity  is  evinced  by  its  rapidly-extending  circulation, 
as  well  as  by  strong  testimonials  from  all  quarters. 

The  publisher  has  announced  a list  of  most  desirable  pre- 
miums for  subscribers,  including  Messrs.  CAR1IART, 
NEEDHAM  & CO.’S  MELODKONS,  WHEELER  & WIL- 
SON and  WILCOX  & GIBBS’S  SEWING  MAC1HNES, 
and  a great  variety  of  valuable 

BOOKS  for  the  PRIVATE  LIBRARY,  and  for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  which  will  be  furnished  free, 
with  full  particulars  of  TERMS  AND  PREMIUMS. 
Address  L.  BANGS,  Publisher, 

Office,  No.  7 Beckman  Street. 

Paper  Hangings. 

A large  and  splendid  stock  of 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  AMERICAN 
PAPER  HANGINGS, 

Selling  off  below  cost,  to  dose  the  business. 
CHARLES  HOBBS  & SON, 

N ).  829  BROADWAY. 

N.  B Our  Painting  Business  will  be  continued  at  the 

above  number  as  heretofore. 

II.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  A v.,^.  Y. 

Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.—  All  the  new  styles 
elegnntly  engraved  at  Ererdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satih  Tie, 
(Sic.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

JOHN  T.  BENSON, 

Importer  and  M an u facturer  of 
CLOAKS,  MANTLES, 
and  FURS, 

310  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Mercer. 

"music  aiT boxes, 

Playing  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  36  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & Martin,  Importers, 

Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 

— Agents  wanted.  Siiaw&Clark,  Biddeford, Maine. 

BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  be  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

QHANTILLY  LACES,  JUST  RECEIVED 

by  MILLER  & GRANT, 

703  Broadway, 

Chantilly  Points,  Pt.  Gauze  Sets 

Chantilly  Veils,  Pt.  De  Venise  Sets, 

Chantilly  Flounces,  Pt.  De  Barcelone  Sets, 
Collars,  Barbes,  Capes,  and  Coiffures,  of  the  most  approved 
shapes  and  styles,  all  of  which  we  offer  at  prices  to  secure 
immediate  sale. 

THE  GOLD  BRICK 


Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens. 
THE  GOLD  BRICK, 

by  this  great  authoress,  wiU  be  the  finest  thing  she  has 
ever  written. 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 

author  of  “Fashion  and  Famine,”  “The  Old  Homestead," 
“Mary  Derwent,”  “Malaeska,"  “The  Heiress,"  and  Edit- 
ress of  Peterson’s  Magazine,  has  written 

THE  GOLD  BRICK 

expressly  and  exclusively  for 
THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 
For  sale  by  every  News  Agent  and  Bookseller  through- 
out the  world. 

PRICE  FOUR  CENTS  PER  COPY. 

Terms : $2  per  year,  with  a premium.  Specimen  num- 
bers sent  free,  containing  a list  of  premiums. 

STREET  & SMITH, 
Proprietors,  No.  22  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 

HE  ART  JOURNAL  for  NOVEMBER 

is  now  ready. 

Containing  the  following  exquisite  Steel  Engravings : 
LAKE  OF  KILLARNEY,  in  the  Royal  Collection. 

A COUNTRY  BLACKSMITH,  by  J.  M.  Turner. 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA,  by  Durham. 

The  November  number  also  contains  a continuation  of  B. 
J.  Loesing’s  papers  on  “The  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness 
to  the  Sea.’’  VERTU E & CO., 

No.  26  John  Street. 

TTNEQUALED  for  the  multiplicity  and  splen- 

U dor  of  its  illustrations. 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible, 

Volume  I.,  price,  $2  50 ; now  ready. 

To  be  obtained  from  agents  only,  one  of  whom  will  be 
appointed  for  every  district  throughout  the  Union. 


To  be  obtained  from  agents  only,  one  of  whom  will  be 
appointed  for  every  district  throughout  the  Union. 

CASSELL,  PETTI  R & GALFIN, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

A GREAT  PICTURE. 

Now  on  Exhibition,  at  42  East  14th  St,,  Union  Square, 
Wertmuller’s  Original  Picture  of 

OriuDAltfAE; 

iVEPBftVoF  mTchTgan 


V '>••  o 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


WHAT  THE  TYRANTS  OP  THE  OLD  WORLD  THINK  OF  SECESSION. 

“ Oh ! ain’t  we  Sorry ! ! !” 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels,  Three- 
ply,  In.  Carpets,  ling.*.  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced  prices. 
Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

IIIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  00  Bowery. 


Articles  for  Domestic  Use. 

The  “EXCELSIOR”  YEAST  POWDER,  is  tiib  Best 
ever  produced,  for  the  immediate  raising  of  Br.  ad,  Bis- 
cuits, &c.  It  is  manufactured  perfectly  pure  I It  takes 
Fifty  per  cent,  less  of  our  Yeast  Powder  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  than  of  any  other  compound  extensively  ad- 
vertised. 

Ask  your  Grocer  or  Druggist  to  get  it  for  you 

ANDREWS’  EXCELSIOR  YEAST  POWDER l for  you 

WANT  TIIB  BiJ8T  1 

Our  CREAM  TARTAR  should  be  procured  by  nil  desir- 
ing a perfectly  pure  article,  being  pulverized  by  us  in 
our  own  mills.  Get  our  name  on  the  boxes  and  label'. 
Our  CREAM  TARTAR  is  designed  for  Medical  or  Fami- 
ly use! 

We  are  Importers  of  the  finest  brands  of  BI  CARB. 
SODA,  which  is  sold  in  any  quantity,  in  original  Packages, 
or  in  papers  or  boxes  as  wanted. 

Our  PARAGON  SALsERATUS  is  the  MOST  BEAUTI- 
FUL Chemical  Agent  ever  offered  to  the  Public!  It  is 
elegantly  put  up  in  1 lb.,  J lb.,  and  l lb.  papers ; in  boxes, 
of  30  and  00  lb.  Dealers  and  Consumers  ordering  from  us, 
will  be  convinced,  on  examination,  that  it  is  the  purest 
article  ever  produced  l 

Order  of  TIIOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

130  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Secession  Papers. 
Daniel  Webster’s 

Great  Speech  in  1833,  and 

Jackson’s  Proclamation 

Of  1832  are  published^  the  Pulpit  and  Rostrum,  Nos. 
15  and  10  (a  Double  Number).  Pamphlet  Edition.  Price 
20  cents,  post-paid. 

Sold  by  Periodical  Dealers. 

H.  II.  LLOYD  & CO.,  Publishers, 

25  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOKS  for  AGENTS. 

Sold  only  by  Snbscription. 

WANTED — An  Agent  in  every  County,  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  Beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS.  Circulars, 
giving  full  information,  with  Terms  to  Agents,  and  a full 
list  of  my  Publications,  pent  on  application.  Address 
DUANE  RULISON,  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 
No.  33  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 

Ready  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


HIE  UNION  RIGHT  OR  WRONG. 


“ Liberty  and  Union,  1 Vow  and  Forever , One  and  Insep- 
arable, One  Country , One  Constitution,  One  Destiny." 


John  B.  Dunham. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

TIIE  UNION  TEXT-BOOK, 

Containing 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

COMPRISING 

His  Speeches  and  Remarks  upon  the  following  subjects, 
viz. : 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  TIIE  UNION. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

SLAVERY  IN  TIIE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

FOOTE’S  RESOLUTIONS. 

REPLY  TO  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW. 

THE  CURRENCY  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  EXPUNGING  RESOLUTIONS. 

TIIE  PRESIDENTIAL  PROTEST. 

HIS  TOUR  THROUGH  TIIE  SOUTHERN  STATES 
IN  1847. 

EULOGY  ON  CIIIEF-JUSTICE  STORY. 

TIIE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

TIIE  MADISON  PAPERS. 

ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 

R KVOLt JTIONA R Y OFFICERS. 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Tooetheb  with 

TIIE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES, 


Overstrung  G-rand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

i Established  in  1831. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Warcroo 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Patented  November  1st,  1859. 


The  Ladies’  Ready-Made  Linen  Store, 

087  Broadway,  one  door  above  2Cth  Street. 

Plain  Mu  din  Undergarments  of  fine  and  durable  make 


Annas  manufactured. 

Send  for  Circular. 
i5  to  S5  East  13th 


Are  pronounced  to 
Each  Instrument  wan 
Warerooms  and  M 


The  measures  are 


Street. 


Broad  i 


SENT  BYEXPRESS 

bvebywhebe. 


A,  the  distance 


A CARD. 

The  Subscriber  will  send  to  all  who  whh  it  tbs 

RECIPE  and  full  directions  fo:  using  his  OPAL  BAI-M  wr 
the  removal  of  Blotches,  P. tuples.  Freckles,  &c., 
face.  Also,  PELATItEAUS STIMULATING OLNGLLN^ 
that  is  warranted  to  bring  out  a full  set  of  WHI3KEK8 
from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

Apply  to,  or  address  THOMAS  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chemist. 

No.  831  Broadway,  New  Voric. 

IIAUPER  & BROTHERS 

Fb  AN  KLIN  SQUAB*,  NlW  YOBS, 

Have  just  Published: 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  John 

Quitman,  Major-General  U.S.A.,  nnd  Governor  of 
State  of  Mississippi.  With  n Portrait  on  Steel.  B7<»- 
F.  II.  Claiborne.  2 vole.,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Nicaragua : its  People,  Scenery,  Monu- 
ments, Resources,  Conditions,  and  Proposed 
By  E.  G.  Squibb,  formerly  Chargd  d’ Affaire*  Of 
United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Central  America. 
Revised  Edition.  With  One  Hundred  Maps  and  Biu 
tratinns.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Self-Help.  With  Illustrations  of  Charac- 
ter and  Conduct.  By  Samvel  Smiles,  Author  of  ' 
Life  of  George  Stephenson.’’  New  Edit  on  Kes  ed  • 
greatly  Enlarged.  With  numerous  I < rtraits,  clue  y 
Lossino.  Mmo,  Muslin,  Price  Fifty  cents. 

The  Four  Georges : Sketches  of  Manners, 

Morals  Couit  and  WTlife.  By  W.  M Thaobeba*. 
With  Illustrations.  l2mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Evan  Harrington;  or.  He  would  be 'J 

Gentleman.  A Novel.  By  Ceoege  Meredith. 


round  the  neck. 


B.  ' o B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 
D.  to  X).  distance 

around  the  body 
under  tlie  armpits. 
B,  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt 


Retailed  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Made  to  Measure  at  $18  per  doz.  or  Six  for  $9. 

MADE  OF  NEW-YORK  MILLS  MUSLIN, 

With  fine  Linen  Bosoms,  and  warranted  as  good  a Shirt 
as  sold  in  the  retail  stores  at  $2,50  each. 

ALSO,  TIIE  VERY  BEST  SHIRTS  THAT  CAN  BE 
MADE  AT  $2  EACH. 

P,  S. — Those  who  think  I cannot  make  a good  Shirt  for 
$13  per  dozen  are  mistaken.  Here’s  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  $18  fine  shirts. 

80  yards  ofNew-York  Mills  muslin  atl4#c.  per  yd..$4  85 

7 yards  of  fine  Linen,  at  60c.  per  yard 3 50 

Making  and  cutting 6 00 

Laundry,  $1 ; buttons  and  cotton,  50c 1 50 

Profit 2 65 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Fit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  $12,  $15, 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS. 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wholsalc  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


WASHINGTON’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS, 

ll'ft/i  a Copious  Index  to  all  the  matter  contained  in 
the  Hook. 

And  a Steel  Portrait  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Handsomely  bound  in  one  1 2mo  volume,  504  pages. 

Price  $1  00. 

G.  G.  EVANS,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 

A copy  of  the  book,  with  a handsome  Gi  t,  worth  from 
50  cents  to  $100,  will  lie  sent  to  any  person  in  the  United 
States,  upon  receipt  of  $1  00,  and  21  cents  to  pay  post- 
age, by  addressing  the  Publisher,  who  is  desirous  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  his  liberal  method  of  transacting 
business,  viz. : 

With  EACH  BOOK  that  i3  bought  at  his  Establish- 
ment, A PRESENT  is  given— worth  from  FIFTY  CENTS 
to  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

The  Presents  are  of  good  quality,  and  of  the  best  manu- 
facture, and  comprise  a large  assortment  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Watciies,  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Silk  Dress  Patterns, 
Jewelry,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  , too  numerous  to  mention. 

SEND  FOR  A COMPLETE  CLASSIFIED  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  BOOKS,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  free 
of  expense,  and  one  trial  will  assure  you  that  the  best 
place  in  the  country  to  buy  books,  is  at 
THE  HEADQUARTERS 

GEO.  G.°FEVANS, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  TIIE  OLDEST  AND 

LARGEST  GIFT-BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  TIIE  WORLD. 

Permanently  located  at 

No,  431)  Ghofituut  Street, 

PHIUPEBPKIA 


Total $18  00 

Self  Measurement  for  Shirts. 

Printed  directions  sent  free  everywhere,  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  that  any  one  can  take  their  own  measure 
for  shirts.  I warrant  a good  fit.  The  cash  to  be  paid  to 
the  Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods. 

The  Express  charges  on  one  dozen  Shirts  from  New- 
York  to  New  Orleans  is  about  $1. 

■W-A-IEUD,  from  London, 

387  Broadway,  up  stairs, 

Between  White  & Walker  Streets,  NEW-YORK. 
Please  copy  my  address  as  other  houses  in  tho  city 
arb  Staling  Inferior  made  shirts  at  my  prices. 


To  Consumptives. 

THE  ADVERTISER,  having  been  restored  to  health  in 
a few  weeks  by  a very  simple  remedy,  after  having 
suffered  several  years  with  a severe  lung  affection,  and 
that  dread  disease.  Consumption— is  anxious  to  make 
known  to  his  fellow-sufferers  the  means  of  cure. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  he  will  send  ft  copy  of  the  prescrip- 
tion used  (free  of  charge),  with  the  directions' for  preparing 
and  using  the  same,  which  they  will  find  a sure  Cube  for 
Consumption-,  Asthma,  BaoN-oiims,  *fce.  The  only  object 
of  the  advertiser  in  sending  the  Prescription  is  to  benefit 
the  afflicted,  and  spread  information  which  he  conceives  to 
bo  invaluable,  and  he  hopes  every  sufferer  will  try  his  rem- 
edy, as  it  will  cost  t hem  nothing,  and  may  prove  a blessing. 
p“to 

■WUliamsWu^b,  Kings  County,  New  York. 


of  Central  Africa. 

Bv  R. on aed  I'.  UrBTOS, 
and  Gold  Medalist  of 
With  Mnpi  nnd  nn'»< ' ' 

Muslin,  $3  CO.  iLniform 


TIabpbb  ^ Dbothebs 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1860. 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


Entered 


>f  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


& Brothers,  in  ttie  Clerk' 


JoitRress, 


The  first  time  they  met  was  at 

HON.  ROGER  B.  TANEY,  CHIEF-JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— [Photographed  by  Brady.]  my  house,  when  there  were  a good 

people  conver- 

r-.-tt inn  happened  to  turn  on  sonm  European  topic, 
and  Delaine  was  appealed  to,  lie  was  inU-re-le.l 

1 I the  Mii  j-rt.  ami  'poke  with  animation  and  cn 
ergv.  1 cha’a'iMl.  at  the  moment,  to  notice  Fanny 
i.itii  u.'toineil  to  the  restraints  c f society,  she 
,li.m  e.l  the  admiration  with  with  !i  'he  lisp  n <!  m 
,!■  kilt  too  pi  duly  on  her  . omit,  nance.  Dis- 
ci., | \ , -lightly  inclined  had. ward — her  <v:- 

io-eniy  Cent  on  Edward's  i .<  - —and  D r tips 
were  t lightly  parted,  with  an  expre-Mon  t!  at  t<  Id 
„f  the  most  intense  attention.  When  Del  ni.e 
ceanid  her  gaze  remained  fixed  on  him  for  t e 
time,  as  though  to  scan  further  a characier  of 
which  her  first  knov. ledge  pleased  her  so  much— 
at.  1,  a~  1 she  t'  mod  away,  I could  perceive 


KOGER  B.  TANEY, 

CHIEF-JUSTICE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Hon. 

Roger  Brooke  Taney,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  Chief-Justice 
of  the  United  States,  is  about  to  re- 
sign his  office ; tve  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  his  portrait  before 
our  readers. 

He  was  born  on  17th  March,  1777, 
in  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  to 
which  State  his  family  had  immi- 
grated two  centuries  ago.  He  is 
consequently  eighty-three  years  of 
age  at  present,  and  is  fairly  entitled 
to  an  honorable  retirement. 

He  Avas  educated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  and  admitted  to  ( 
the  bar  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  i|i 
the  spring  of  1799,  sixty-one  years 
ago.  His  first  attempts  were  made 
in  Calvert  County,  from  which  coun- 
ty, soon  after  his  settlement  there  as 
a lawyer,  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
Senate.  He  served  one  term,  then 
returned  to  Frederick,  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  private  practice.  In  S 
1823  his  practice  had  improved,  and 
his  reputation  had  risen  so  high  that 
he  felt  justified  in  removing  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  has  resided  ever 
since.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  of  Maryland — an 
office  which  he  held  four  years.  Up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Taney’s  career  had 
been  one  of  quiet,  uninterrupted  sue-  ^ 
cess.  Though  a politician,  he  had  | 
taken  no  angry  part  in  political  • 
strife,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of 
his  political  foes  and  friends  alike. 

He  bad  not  met  with  a single  rebuff  - . 
or  check  in  his  public  life.  A start-  : ^ 
ling  change  in  his  career  was  now  at  || 
hand. 

In  June,  1831,  ho  was  appointed  : ^ 
Attorney  - General  of  the  United 
States,  and  entered  upon  the  dis-  ^ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  It  ^ 

was  the  period  of  the  great  Bank  ^ 

war : General  Jackson  had  decided  J 
upon  his  course,  and  was  only  wait-  yfj 
ing  for  a favorable  opportunity  to  kgj 
carry  it  out.  1 1 is  Cabinet  were  un- 
conscious  of  his  intentions.  In  Sep-  ^ 
tember,  1833,  ho  determined  to  carry 
them  out,  and  instructed  Mr.  Du-  §3 
ane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ^ 
to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  9 
the  United  States  Bank.  Mr.  Duane  ^ 
belonged  to  the  Bank  party.  lie  9 
declined  to  comply,  and  intimated  3 
that,  should  the  President  persevere  IJuji 
in  his  project,  he  must  take  the  re-  ' jflf 
sponsibilitv  of  dismissing  him  (Mr.  If 
Duane)  from  office.  If  there  was  a j}. 
thing  General  Jackson  liked  it  was 
responsibility.  He  dismissed  Mr. 

Duane  without  more  ado,  appointed 
Mr.  Taney  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  h 
ttry,  and  had  the  deposits  removed  f| 
forthwith.  It  seemed  as  though  Mr.  k 
Taney  had  sacrificed  himself  to  obey  // , 
the  behests  of  his  chief.  General  </  ^ 
Jackson,  well  knowing  the  temper  || 
of  the  Senate,  withheld  Mr.  Taney’s  ^ 
nomination  till  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion : he  sent  it  in  on  the  last  day, 
and  it  was  instantly  rejected.  Mr. 

Taney,  of  course,  resigned  forth- 
with, returned  to  Baltimore,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law.  His 
political  prospects  at  that  time  seem- 
ed gloomy  enough. 

General  Jackson,  however,  was  a 
man  who  did  not  forget.  Within 
twelve  months  from  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Taney  bv 
the  Senate,  Associate-Justice  Duvall,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  resigned  his  office : the  Pres- 
ident nominated  Mr.  Taney  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
This  time  the  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
in  due  time;  that  body,  however,  had  not  forgiven 
either  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Taney,  and  it  post- 
poned the  subject  indefinitely — thus  in  effect  re- 
jecting it.  Fortune  had  seemingly  turned  her  back 
upon  Mr.  Taney. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment, and  while  General  Jackson  was  rag- 
ing. in  his  characteristic  way,  at  the  hostility  of 
the  S hiate,  the  astounding  news  reached  him  that 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  offtha-.CiilU^  Stakes. Su- 
preme Court,  bad  suddcnly'  aioa.  t’llh  President 


the  Republican  party  in  consequence  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  Without  entering  upon  the  con- 
troversy involved  in  this  celebrated  case,  we  may 
close  this  brief  sketch  with  the  remark  that,  when 
Judge  Taney  shall  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  public  life,  members  of  all  parties  will  unite 
to  commend  his  vast  learning,  his  unspotted  integ- 
rity, and  his  remarkable  suavity.  A career  of  a 
quarter  of  a century  upon  the  Bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — during  which  he  has  sworn  in  no 
less  than  six  Presidents  of  the  United  States — has 
won  for  him  an  honorable  place  in  history. 

Several  gentlemen  are  mentioned  in  the  papers 
as  likely  to  succeed  Chief-Justice  Taney  — Mr. 
Black,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Cushing,  of  Massa- 
chusetts etc. 


acted  as  promptly  as  was  his  custom.  He  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Taney  to  fill  the  vacancy.  And  this 
time,  in  March,  1836,  some  changes  having  been 
made  in  the  Senate  which  strengthened  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  body,  the  nomination  was  duly  con- 
firmed. Chief-Justice  Taney  took  his  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  at  Washington  in  January,  1837 — 
nearly  twenty-four  years  ago. 

As  Presiding  Judge  of  the  leading  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Taney  has  Avon 
high  fame.  His  decisions  command  general  re- 
spect, and  his  opinions  are  quoted  as  authority  not 
only  throughout  this  country  lint  in  Europe  also. 
Within  th  • past  year  or  two  he  has.  afier  twenty 
years’  absolution  from  the  strife  of  politics,  been 
subjected  to  some  animadversion  by  members  of 
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caused  her  to  breathe— would  to  God  it  had  been 
the  last  also ! 

On  that  evening  Delaine  was  not  introduced  to 
her;  bat  he  was  too  good  a judge,  and  too  great 
an  admirer  of  beauty,  not  to  be  struck  with  her 
appearance,  and  to  question  me  concerning  her. 
After  what  I had  noticed  I felt  somewhat  uneasy ; 
for,  bred  in  the  latitude  of  European  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  Delaine  was,  of  all  men,  least  likely  to 
become  seriously  attached  to  a wild  rustic  beauty 
like  Fanny.  Still  he  had  a good  heart  when  he 
allowed  it" fair  play,  and  I did  not  fear  his  taking 
advantage  of  so  guileless  and  unguarded  a creature. 

Nevertheless  his  curiosity  was  awakened  by  the 
singularity  of  her  manner.  He  began  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her  by  merely  seeking  to  draw 
her  out  and  analyze  her  real  disposition.  But  his 
interest  in  her  soon  began  to  assume  a suspicious 
complexion.  Some  circumstance  or  other  con- 
stantly drew  him  to  Mrs.  Endon’s  cottage.  Now 
it  was  to  lend  Fanny  drawings,  now  to  practice 
music  with  her.  Whenever  she  walked,  or  rode  on 
horseback,  a frequent  custom,  she  was  sure  to  meet 
Delaine  by  the  purest  accident.  Poor  Fanny! 
Those  days  of  dawning  love  were  the  most  ex- 
quisitely happy  she  ever  knew.  She  abandoned 
her  whole  soul  to  the  new  passion,  and  the  object 
of  it  himself  was  no  doubt  startled  when  he  discov- 
ered its  strength,  for  he  merely  fancied  that  he  had 
excited  the  interest  of  a favored  but  recent  ac- 
quaintance. I am  fully  persuaded  that,  originally, 
Delaine  had  no  intention  of  obtaining  poor  Fanny’s 
love,  and  then  trifling  with  her  feelings;  but  the 
rapidity  and  intensity  of  her  affection  took  him  by 
surprise,  and  he  himself  became  entangled  before 
he  was  well  aware  of  it. 

I was  alarmed  at  the  frequency  of  Delaine’s  vis- 
its to  the  cottage,  and  availed  myself  of  some  busi- 
ness which  called  me  to  New  York  to  put  a period 
to  his  stay.  We  went  to  town  together.  I was 
detained  there  considerably  longer  than  I expected, 
and  afterward  traveled  into  a distant  part  of  the 
country  before  I returned  home. 

Upward  of  two  months  had  elapsed  since  I left 
it,  and  now  it  was  nearly  mid-summer.  I arrived 
at  home  early  in  the  day,  and  determined  to  walk 
over  to  the  cottage  to  see  my  friends  before  dinner. 
Mrs.  Endon’s  cottage  deserved  its  name,  for  it  was 
of  moderate  size,  and  the  walls,  and  even  the  roof, 
in  many  parts,  were  covered  with  ivy.  There  was 
a small  garden  in  front,  and,  using  the  privilege 
of  an  old  friend,  I opened  the  gate,  and  walked  into 
the  parlor,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  without 
knocking  at  the  door  or  waiting  for  the  servant  to 
announce  me. 

As  I entered  the  room  I started  with  extreme 
surprise.  Fanny  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  and  by 
her  side  was  Edward  Delaine  ! One  of  her  hands 
was  held  in  his ; he  was  speaking  with  animation 
and  rapidity,  though  in  a low  tone,  while  her  head 
was  drooped  upon  her  breast,  and  her  hair  hung 
over  her  brow  and  eyes  so  as  to  hide  their  expres- 
sion. On  her  cheek  I thought  I discovered  a tear. 
Such  was  the  group  that  met  my  gaze  as  I entered 
Mrs.  Endon’s  cottage.  I believe  I expressed  my 
astonishment  audibly,  for  they  started  up ; and 
their  surprise  was  mingled  with  great  confusion. 

Edward  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  and, 
answering  my  exclamation  of  wonder  at  seeing 
him,  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  witness  a trotting 
match  which  was  shortly  to  take  place. 

“ Humph !”  I replied,  “ I did  not  know  j'ou  were 


an  amateur  of  horse-racing.” 

“Nor  am  I,”  he  rejoined;  “but  my  friend  Rey- 
nolds made  it  a point  with  me  to  come.” 

I gave  him  a reproachful  look.  By  this  time 
Fanny  also  had  recovered  herself  and  welcomed 
me  with  her  usual  warmth  and  cordiality.  But  its 
wonted  ease  and  freedom  were  gone. 

I sat  some  time,  and  showed  Delaine  that  I was 
determined  not  to  leave  him  behind  me.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  outstay  me,  he  rang  for  his  horse 
and  went  off.  I asked  for  Mrs.  Enden,  and  learned 
that  she  was  gone  to  the  neighboring  town,  and 
had  been  absent  all  the  morning.  I was  at  a loss 
how  to  act.  On  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  as  I 
had  always  been  with  Fanny  and  her  mother,  still 
this  was  too  delicate  a subject  for  me  to  trench 
upon  with  the  former.  Hints  and  innuendoes  only 
irritate,  and  do  no  manner  of  good ; so,  after  sitting 
a short  time  longer,  I took  my  leave,  resolving  to 
have  a full  explanation  with  Delaine  respecting 
his  intentions  on  the  very  first  opportunity. 

That  opportunity  never  arrived.  The  next  morn- 
ing I was  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Endon,  and,  upon  reach- 
ing the  cottage,  to  my  utter  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, I heard  tiiat  Fanny  had  eloped  with  Edward 
Delaine. 

I could  not  account  for  such  a step.  Edward 
was  his  own  master ; in  every  way  he  was  likely 
to  prove  an  acceptable  son-in-law  to  Mrs.  Endon, 
and,  if  his  attachment  was  sincere,  why  not  openly 
make  Fanny  his  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Endon  sent  for  me  as  the  friend  of  Delaine 
and  her  own.  She  idolized  her  daughter,  had  been 
her  only  companion  for  ten  years,  and  had  watched 
every  quality  of  heart,  mind,  and  person  expand 
from  the  beautiful  bud  into  a perfect  blossom. 
Fanny,  too,  regarded  her  mother  as  almost  some- 
thing more  than  of  this  earth ; and  powerful  must 
have  been  the  passion  which  could  have  induced 
her  thus  to  leave  that  mother. 

Mrs.  Endon  informed  me  that  Edward  Delaine 
had  returned  to  the  country  about  a month  before, 
and  had  renewed  his  visits.  His  attentions  to  her 
daughter  had  become  very  marked,  and,  two  nights 
ago,  she  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  at  the  dis- 
covery that  Fanny  was  engaged  in  a clandestine 
correspondence  with  him.  Fanny  wras  seated  on 
her  bed  reading  a letter  with  such  absorbing  atten- 
tion that  she  did  not  hear  her  mot  her  enter.  When 
she  approached  her,  Fanny  hurriedly  closed  and 
endeavored  to  hide  the  manuscript. 

“ I spoke  to  her,”  continued  Mrs.  Endon,  “more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  she  seemed  touched 
to  the  soul.  I adjured  her  to  abstain  from  every 
thing  clandestine ; it  was  unworthy  of  her ; it  was 
degrading ; it  was  nearly  allied  to  falsehood.  She 
threw  herself  into  my^rmSjj  pud  gromped  that  all 


secret  intercourse  should  cease.  But  I feel  now 
the  real  meaning  of  her  tones  and  looks.  I am 
convinced  that  her  resolve  was  taken — that  I spoke 
too  late.  She  exclaimed,  ‘Oh,  mother  1’  as  she 
withdrew  from  my  arras,  and  again  sinking  upon 
my  neck,  wept  as  though  her  heart  would  break.” 

Here  the  poor  old  lady’s  own  sobs  prevented 
further  utterance. 

On  her  departure  Fanny  had  left  behind  a scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  were  written  these  words : “ I 
can  not  write.  I am  leaving  you  forever.  Pity 
and  forgive  your  poor  lost  child  !” 

I did  not  know  how  to  act.  To  pursue  the  pair 
seemed  to  me  hopeless  and  vain.  She  had  eloped 
with  him  ; the  evil  was  done ; it  lay  in  his  breast 
to  remedy  it,  and  there  alone.  With  bitter  anxi- 
ety did  we  expect  letters ; with  trembling  eager- 
ness we  searched  the  newspapers,  day  after  day,  to 
see  if  their  marriage  was  announced.  Weeks  pass- 
ed, and  all  was  still  suspense : and  Mrs.  Endon’s 
health  began  to  sink  under  her  trials. 

At  length  the  mystery  was  solved.  I received 
a letter  from  Delaine,  dated  New  Orleans.  He 
confessed  to  me  the  cursed  truth  that  when  he 
eloped  with  Fanny  Endon  he  was  already  married 
— to  a woman,  it  was  true,  whom  he  hated,  and 
from  whom  he  shortly  hoped  to  be  divorced — but 
still  married.  I had  not  patience  to  read  his  ex- 
cuse of  passionate  love,  which  he  urged  in  partial 
defense  of  his  crime,  and  flung  the  letter  from  me 
in  disgust.  But  I had  one  melancholy  task  to  per- 
form, and  file  sooner  it  was  done  the  better. 

I found  Mrs.  Endon  sitting  with  her  knitting  in 
her  hands,  but  not  working ; her  eyes  fixed,  and 
swimming  in  tears.  She  was  looking  at  a picture 
of  her  daughter  that  hung  opposite.  The  moment 
I entered  she  saw  I had  something  to  communi- 
cate. 

“ 0 God  I tell  me  what  it  is.  Any  thing  is  bet- 
ter than  suspense.  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once.” 

I then  made  known  to  her,  by  degrees,  the  sub- 
stance of  Delaine’s  letter.  She  seemed  heart- 
stricken  by  this  confirmation  of  her  worst  fore- 
bodings. 

“Forgive  her!  Yes,  indeed — poor,  lost,  dear, 
ever-dearest  child  — I do  forgive  her  from  my 
heart !”  she  exclaimed.  “ Tell  her  this,  or  bring 
me  your  letter,  and  I will  write  just  those  words 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  now,  Sir,  leave  me.  I 
must  seek  consolation  where  alone  it  is  to  be 
found.” 

I did  not  see  Mrs.  Endon  for  several  days  after 
this  interview.  When  next  I met  her  I was  shock- 
ed at  the  awful  change  that  so  short  a time  had 
wrought.  Despair  was  seated  in  her  sunken  eyes, 
and  death-*— the  death  of  a broken  heart — had  laid 
its  finger  upon  her  cheek.  She  asked  rae  if  I had 
written,  and  I answered  that  I had. 

“ Give  me  your  paper,”  she  said. 

I placed  the  sheet  before  her,  with  a pen,  and 
she  then  wrote,  with  a trembling  hand,  the  words, 
“I  forgive  you,  Fanny.  God  Almighty  bless 
you,  my  only,  my  dear  child !”  She  laid  down  the 
pen,  and  sunk  back  quite  exhausted  upon  her  seat; 

In  concluding  my  letter  to  Edward  Delaine,  I 
did  not  conceal  from  him  the  state  of  Mrs.  Endon’s 
health. 

“ If  any  thing  can  save  her,”  I wrote,  “ it  i3  the 
restoration  of  her  daughter.  Hasten,  I implore 
yon,  as  you  value  your  future  peace  of  mind  for- 
ever, to  make  the  miserable  reparation  which  is 
yet  in  your  power.” 

But  Mrs.  Endon’s  malady  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  help  or  hope.  She  declined  rapidly.  Every 
day  she  became  more  feeble ; she  spoke  but  lit- 
tle ; she  did  not  complain,  but  death  had  manifest- 
ly fixed  upon  her  his  icy  grasp  ; he  could  not  be 
far  distant.  Three  weeks  after  I had  communi- 
cated to  her  the  contents  of  Delaine’s  letter  she 
died.  Her  end  was  calm,  and  she  breathed  her 
last  imploring  the  mercy  of  Heaven  on  her  erring 
child. 

I attended  her  funeral.  Besides  myself  there 
were  but  few  mourners.  The  little  procession  was 
just  turning  in  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard 
when  the  rattling  of  wheels  was  heard  behind  us, 
and  I saw  a coach  advancing  at  a furious  pace. 
The  truth  flashed  across  me  in  a moment.  I trem- 
bled all  over,  but  I said  nothing.  I might  be  mis- 
taken. 

I was  not. 

The  coach  reached  the  church-yard  gate ; the 
gate  was  flung  open,  and  a female  figure,  which 
we  all  knew  in  a moment,  rushed  up  the  pathway, 
and  threw  herself,  with  an  agonizing  scream,  upon 
the  coffin.  We  hastened  to  raise  her  up ; she  was 
senseless. 

Alas ! poor  Fanny,  she  has  never  recovered  those 
senses  since ! 


A HUMAN  SKULL. 

A nrMAN  skull  1 I bought  it  passing  cheap— 

Of  course  ’twas  dearer  to  its  first  employer; 

I thought  mortality  did  well  to  keep 
Some  mute  memento  of  the  Old  Destroyer. 

It  is  a ghostly  monitor,  and  most 
Experienced  our  wasting  sand  in  summing; 

It  is  a grave  domestic  finger-post 
Of  Life — an  emblem  of  the  shadows  coming. 

Time  was  some  may  have  prized  its  blooming  skin : 

Here  lips  were  woo’d  perhaps  in  transport  tender : 
Some  may  have  chucked  what  was  a dimpled  chin, 

And  never  had  my  doubt  about  its  gender  1 

Did  she  live  yesterday,  or  ages  back? 

What  color  were  the  eyes  when  bright  and  waking? 
And  were  your  ringlets  fair,  or  brown,  or  black, 

Poor  little  headl  that  long  has  done  with  aching? 

It  may  have  held  (to  shoot  some  random  shots) 

Thy  brains,  Eliza  Fry,  or  Baron  Byron’s, 

The  wits  of  Nelly  Gwynn,  or  Doctor  Watts, 

Two  quoted  bards  1 two  philanthropic  sirens! 

But  this  I surely  knew  before  I closed 
The  bargain  on  the  morning  that  I bought  it — 

It  was  not  half  so  bad  as  some  supposed, 

Nor  quite  as  good  as  many  may  have  thought  it. 
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Who  love,  can  need  no  special  type  of  Death : 

lie  bares  his  awful  face  too  soon,  too  often; 

“Immortelles’’  bloom  in  Beauty’s  bridal  wreath; 
And  does  not  yon  green  elm  contain  a coffin? 

Oh!  cara  mine,  what  lines  of  care  are  these? 

The  heart  still  lingers  with  the  golden  hours, 

An  autumn  tint  is  on  the  chestnut-trees, 

And  where  is  all  that  boasted  wealth  of  flowers? 

If  Life  no  more  can  yield  us  what  it  gave, 

It  still  is  linked  with  much  that  calls  for  praises — 
A very  worthless  rogue  may  dig  tire  grave, 

But  hands  unseen  will  dreds  the  turf  with  daisies. 
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THE  COMING  CRISIS  IN  EN- 
GLAND. 

E have  had  so  much  trouble  at  home  since 
the  election  that  hut  few  of  us  have  had 
time  to  think  of  the  consequences  of  our  pres- 
ent complications  upon  the  commercial  commu- 
nity of  Great  Britain.  A glance  at  the  state  of 
affairs  in  England  shows  that,  however  great 
our  own  suffering  may  be,  the  English  must  suf- 
fer much  more. 

England  is  at  present  undergoing  the  natural 
consequences  of  a short  harvest  of  cereals.  She 
is  taking  a million  dollars’  worth  of  food  from 
us  per  week ; if  her  soil  had  been  as  fruitful  as 
usual,  she  would  not  have  taken  over  a quarter 
of  this  amount.  The  difference  must  be  paid 
for  in  gold,  or  in  its  equivalent,  credits  on  Lon- 
don. She  is,  moreover,  carrying  on  a war  in 
China,  which  involves  an  expenditure  of  fully 
half  a million  dollars  per  week,  the  whole  of 
which  is  paid  in  specie.  Add  to  this  that  our 
imports  from  Great  Britain  this  year  have  been 
considerably  lighter  than  those  of  last  year,  and 
that  in  all  probability  we  shall  take  still  less 
next  spring,  and  it  will  he  seen  that  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  England,  before  the  recent 
turn  in  the  exchanges,  was  quite  critical.  Now, 
the  exchanges  have  turned  against  Great  Brit- 
ain to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a profit  of 
four  and  five  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of 
gold  from  England.  It  is  pretended,  in  certain 
quarters,  that  this  turn  in  the  exchanges  arises 
from  the  want  of  money  among  importers — in 
other  words,  that  it  is  an  indication  of  our  pov- 
erty. The  event  will  prove,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  a most  convincing  indication  of  our 
strength,  and  that  the  fall  in  sterling  bills  sim- 
ply means,  that,  instead  of  owing  several  millions 
to  Great  Britain,  as  we  generally  do,  that  coun- 
try is  in  debt  to  us,  and  is  increasing  that  debt 
every  month  and  every  week. 

What  the  effect  will  be  in  England  when  we 
come  to  draw  a million  a week  in  bullion  from 
them,  we  forbear  to  speculate.  A requisition 
for  $1,500,000  by  the  Bank  of  France  obliged 
the  Bank  of  England  to  advance  the  rate  of  in- 
terest from  4 to  5 per  cent.  At  this  rate  our 
demands  would  justify  an  advance  to  10  per 
cent,  within  a few  weeks.  But  would  this  save 
the  British  commercial  public  ? 

We  can  not  see  that  it  would.  Sight  bills 
on  London  are  offered  by  the  agents  of  the 
Rothschilds  at  106  per  cent.  This  leaves  a 
profit  of  considerably  over  one  per  cent,  on  the 
importation  of  specie  from  England — whatever 
the  Bank  rate  of  interest  may  be.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  rate  of  interest  would  inconven- 
ience British  merchants,  and  would  involve  a 
serious  loss  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and 
property ; but  we  can  not  discover  that  it  would 
interpose  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  export  of 
gold  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 
witnessing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transi- 
tions in  history — the  transfer  of  commercial  sov- 
ereignty from  London  to  New  York. 

A quarter  of  a century  since,  this  country 
was  always  a debtor  to  the  foreign  world.  In 
those  days  the  United  States  Bank  tried  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  our  exports  of  food 
and  our  exports  of  cotton  by  a system  of  “ kit- 
ing.” It  answered  for  a few  years,  and  then 
broke  down.  The  catastrophe  led  to  a general 
liquidation  and  a universal  curtailment  of  ex- 
penditures, which,  for  a few  years,  answered 
the  desired  end.  In  or  about  1850  we  began 


again  to  expand.  Our  production  of  gold  and 
produce  increased,  and  so  did  our  expenditure 
The  latter,  as  usual  in  this  country,  finally  outl 
ran  the  former,  and  the  result  was  the  crisis  0f 
1857.  Since  then  we  have  pursued  a different 
plan.  Our  expenditures  have  been  curtailed 
throughout  the  country  ; our  production  has  in. 
creased.  The  result  is  that  now,  instead  of 
owing  money  to  Europe,  we  are  creditors  of  the 
world  at  large.  The  trade  statistics  of  the  fiscal 
year  1860-’G1  will  show,  if  they  are  accurately 
made  up,  that  we  have  exported  very  much 
more  produce  and  gold  than  we  have  imported 
of  foreign  goods.  The  result  is  the  decline  in 
exchange  to  which  we  have  alluded  ; which  is 
the  proper  symptom  of  the  transfer  of  commer- 
cial sovereignty  from  London  to  New  York. 

The  transition  can  not  be  effected  without  a 
severe  ordeal  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic. 
London  has  been  for  a century  the  true  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  world.  It  is  now  going  to 
sink  into  a secondary  position,  and  New  York  is 
going  to  take  its  place.  The  change  will  in- 
volve a crisis  in  England  such  as  that  country 
has  never  known:  those  among  us  who  have 
interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  must 
prepare  for  the  emergency. 


TOS  ILSiEKBSiS. 


NOW  AND  THEN. 

The  character  and  career  of  the  great  Italian 
Garibaldi,  are  constantly  more  illustrious.  It  is 
surprising  that  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  used 
to  dedicate  a fresh  work  to  every  new  hero  of  lib- 
erty, or  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  such — to  Bolivar, 
General  Jackson,  and  even  Pope  Pius,  in  the  early 
days  of  his  reign — has  not  been  inspired  to  gather 
some  late  ripened  fruit  of  his  genius,  and  lay  it  at 
the  feet  of  Garibaldi. 

There  was  some  talk  of  sending  him  some  kind 
of  tribute  from  this  country.  But  what  could  be 
sent  that  would  be  so  welcome  to  him  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  thq  national  admiration  and  sympa- 
thy? When  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  had  received 
such  a greeting  as  that  multitude  which  thronged 
the  city,  a ball  of  some  persons  at  the  Academy, 
however  handsome  and  successful,  was  limited  and 
small  in  its  impression.  So,  after  the  grandeur  of 
national  feeling  which  Garibaldi  knows  to  be  uni- 
versal among  us,  any  thing  less  than  an  official 
national  tribute  would  be  altogether  meagre  and 
insufficient. 

After  freeing  his  country  he  puts  the  crown, 
with  liis  country’s  consent,  upon  the  head  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  retires.  Throughout  his  conduct 
has  been  most  manly  and  simple.  There  was  at 
one  moment  a little  doubt : there  was  some  danger 
that  he  might  not  agree  with  Cavour — a danger 
full  of  menace  for  Italian  liberty.  But  in  nothing 
has  Garibaldi  shown  his  real  greatness  of  soul 
more  plainly  than  in  liis  yielding  his  own  plan. 
He  was  brave  enough  to  reconsider  his  own  inten- 
tions, and  wise  enough  to  correct  his  own  words. 
He  said,  early  in  the  summer,  that  he  should  pro- 
claim the  kingdom  of  I taly  from  Rome,  and  that, 
until  then,  Sicily  and  Naples  must  have  a provis- 
ional government.  But  when  Cavour  said  and 
showed  that  this  plan  would  he  disastrous,  and 
help  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  they  both  contem- 
plated, Garibaldi  heroically  yielded,  and  the  work 
is  done— done  by  him,  yet  not  exactly  as  he  had 
intended. 

If  it  could  not  be  done  with  the  brain  of  Cavour, 
the  heart  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  hand  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  when  and  how  could  it  have  been  hoped 
for  ? If  it  can  not  be  settled  and  organized  by  the 
same  combination,  is  there  any  reasonable  hope 
for  Italy*  ? 

The  spectacle  of  the  hero  sheathing  his  sword 
and  bowing  his  head  before  the  king  he  has  crown, 
ed  with  a people’s  choice  has  but  one  parallel  in 
history.  Such  simple,  tranquil  greatness,  untaint- 
ed with  private  ambition,  the  world  has  not  often 
seen  in  all  its  ages  and  in  all  the  countries.  As  I 
write  my  eye  rests  upon  a picture  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, sitting  in  silk  and  velvet  and  satin,  span- 
gled and  embroidered,  like  a Roman  emperor  made 
a God.  How  infinitely  poor  the  spectacle!  How 
paltry  the  ambition  and  reward ! Think  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  at  Saint  Helena  and  Garibaldi  at 
his  country  home ! 

Then  I recall  the  words  that  were  spoken  when 
this  nation  was  born : 

“Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  I resign  the  appointment  I 
accepted  with  diffidence ; which,  however,  was  su- 
perseded by  a confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our 
cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  patronage  of  Heaven.  I close  the 
last  act  of  my  official  life  by  commending  the  in- 
terests of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  them  to  His  holy  keeping.  Having 
finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I retire  from  the 
great  theatre  of  action,  and,  bidding  an  affection- 
ate farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  or- 
ders I have  so  long  acted,  I here  offer  my  commis- 
sion, and  take  my  leave  of  the  employments  of  my 
public  life.” 

Listen  to  the  reply ; 

“Sir,  having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty 
in  the  New  World ; having  taught  a lesson  useful 
to  those  who  inflict  and  those  who  feel  oppression, 
you  retire  with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens, though  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not 
terminate  with  your  military  command,  but  will 
descend  to  remotest  ages.” 

Is  it  Garibaldi  who  speaks,  and  Italy  that  re- 
plies? No,  it  is  Washington  and  America.  And 
yet  the  same  pure  purpose,  the  same  high  honor, 
the  same  simple  love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to 
duty,  are  they  not  the  same  in  both  the  heroes  ? 
Shall  we  not  stretch  out  our  hands  and  hearts  to 
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Italv,  and  say  to  her,  “ Sister,  we  have  each  been 
dedicated  to  the  same  great  purpose  j let  us  work 
together  to  achieve  it!” 


MR.  JOHN  JOHNS. 

It  was  a wild,  snowy  day,  such  as  would  have 
done  honor  to  mid-January  in  Canada,  when  Mr. 
John  Johns  might  have  been  seen  entering  a rail- 
road car  with  his  shawl,  traveling-bag,  and  um- 
brella- It  was  at  a way  station,  and  the  train 
bad  been  delayed,  for  the  sleet  had  coated  the  rails 
so  smoothly  that  the  wheels  would  occasionally 
merely  revolve  upon  their  axle-trees,  and  the  train 
stand  still  at  a tremendous  rate.  Then  it  would 
rallv  slowly,  creep  along  gradually,  take  hold  of 
the  track,  and  tinall}’  roll  along  with  that  heavy 
smoothness  so  soothing  to  the  passenger  who  wish- 
es to  read. 

This  particular  passenger,  Mr.  John  Johns,  had 
several  old  papers  and  periodicals,  which  he  had 
been  reserving  for  some  such  moment  as  this.  The 
long  leisure  of  railroad  travel,  with  nobody  to  talk 
to  you  or  to  make  you  afraid  of  having  to  talk, 
bow  useful  it  is  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  reading ! 
Mr.  John  Johns  opened  some  numbers  of  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review — a periodical  which  thinks 
nothing  less  than  the  choicest  Champagne  of  itself 
—and  read  tUat  Mr.  Thackeray  was  no  gentleman ; 
then  turning  back  as  far  away  as  last  April,  dis- 
covered that  prize-fighters  were  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  manhood  and  Christianity  extant. 

These  were  exhilarating  things  to  read  on  a wild 
winter  day,  slipping  comfortably  along  in  a car 
with  very  few  passengers  and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
The  frost  quite  covered  the  windows,  so  that  Mr. 
John  Johns  could  not  contemplate  the  scenery ; 
and  after  reading  he  meditated  for  some  time,  until 
the  cars  stopped  at  a station.  Then,  lifting  his 
window,  he  observed  a great  rush  of  boys  and  men 
along  the  platform,  and  a suppressed  cry,  “There 
he  is!  in  the  front  car!”  and  the  crowd  swept  by 
in  the  wild  blowing  snow,  while  several  of  his  fel- 
low-passengers started  to  their  feet  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  gaze  at  some  personage  in  the  neighboring 
car. 

Mr.  John  Johns  was  perplexed. 

“It  can’t  be  P.  Wales,”  be  said  to  himself,  “for 
he  is  at  home  long  ago.  It  can’t  be  any  new  or  old 
President,  for  they  are  also  quietly  at  home.  It 
can’t  be  any  distinguished  Senator,  for  they,  too, 
are  at  home  after  the  election.  Who  can  it  be?” 

The  whistle  shrieked,  and  the  train  slipped  on. 
Mr.  John  Johns  opened  his  papers  and  read  placid- 
ly on.  Yet  he  could  not  help  hearing  a murmur 
about  him — “I  saw  him!  No,  did  you?  How 
does  he  look?  Well,  Matilda,  would  }’ou  like  to 
see  him?  Certainly;  why  not?  Why,  Matil- 
da-a-a-a!" 

Mr.  John  Johns  could  not  but  admire  the  hero- 
ism of  Matilda;  but  he  was  sorely  curious  to  know 
what  illustrious  personage  the  train  contained. 
“Time  will  show”  he  said.  “I  shall  not  ask. 
Who  on  earth  can  it  be  that  Matilda  ought  not  to 
wish  to  see  ?”  Mr.  John  Johns  thrilled  as  a thought 
transfixed  him.  “ Of  course,”  he  said  to  himself, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  triumph,  “ Brigham  Young, 
of  course." 

He  returned  to  his  reading  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view's exhortation,  that  all  men  should  become  even 
os  Tom  Sayers  is.  The  cars  stopped  again.  There 
was  the  same  rush  and  excitement.  He  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  but  could  see  nothing. 

“ ’Tis  very  extraordinary !”  quoth  Mr.  John  Johns, 
and  he  watched  the  eager  Matilda  as  she  pressed 
forward,  despite  the  deprecatory  warnings  of  her 
sister,  to  see  the  object  of  desire. 

At  length  the  train  stopped  again.  “ Twen-n-n- 
ty  minutes  for  dinner!”  shouted  a cheerful  voice, 
and  the  company  of  passengers  rose  simultaneous- 
ly, and  moved  to  the  door  of  the  car.  They 
stepped  down  in  the  whirlwind  of  snow  upon  the 
platform.  Mr.  John  Johns  stamped  vigorously  as 
he  entered  the  station-room,  to  knock  the  snow  off 
his  boots,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a large  crowd  gath- 
ered about  the  dining-room  door,  which  was  not 
yet  open.  But  the  door  flew  open  immediately, 
and  a few  of  the  persons  only,  the  core  of  the 
crowd,  passed  in  to  dinner ; the  bulk  of  the  throng 
remained  staring  and  gaping  at  the  part}'  which 
had  entered,  composed  of  six  or  eight  persons. 

“ I am  bound  to  investigate  it,”  said  Mr.  John 
Johns  to  himself,  and  he  seated  himself  at  table 
opposite  the  party.  The  hero  of  the  group  was 
•vidently  the  one  whom  Matilda  had  been  willing 
and  anxious  to  see.  It  was  a hero  whose  depth 
from  breast  to  back  was  remarkable : his  torso  was 
•plendid.  He  was  dressed  very  simply,  and  was 
shaved,  except  upon  his  upper  lip,  which  was  hid- 
den by  a heavy  dark  mustache.  The  hero’s  nose 
was  broken  as  to  the  bone,  and  raw  in  two  spots 
as  to  the  skin.  The  right  eye  was  black  and 
swollen,  and  the  left  eye  sadly  bumped  or  bruised 
or  “ bunged.”  The  gaping  crowd  swarmed  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  surveyed  him  as  he  ate,  as 
the  royal  Bengal  tiger  is  contemplated  at  feeding 
time.  First  of  all  the  guests  he  rose  from  table 
accompanied  by  his  retinue,  whose  noses  had  a 
singular  uniformity  of  appearance,  and,  walking 
very  erect  and  without  any  swagger,  he  passed 
out  of  the  hall,  the  expectant  and  admiring  crowd 
opening  before  him  as  he  advanced. 

“ I hope,”  said  the  sympathetic  Mr.  John  Johns, 

“ I hope  that  Matilda  is  in  a favorable  place  for 
seeing.”  But  the  impatient  bell  hurried  the  guests 
into  the  train,  and  away  they  went  again,  while 
Mr.  John  Johns  resumed  his  reading  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  athlete,  as  expounded  by  the 
London  Saturday  Review.  Late  at  night,  long  aft- 
er the  due  hour — for  they  had  been  so  sadly  de- 
layed by  the  snow-storm— the  train  rolled  into  a 
certain  city.  Mr.  John  Johns  betook  himself  to 
. favorite  hotel.  He  supped,  and  he  lighted  his 
«gar.  “Now  I wonder,”  he  said,  “ who  it  is  that 
I have  seen  to-day." 

He  raised  his  eyes  as  if  to  interrogate  the  fates, 
•nd  behold,  upon  a poster  nrinted  in  black  and 
Ul “? ‘ National  Welc<& b|fi  C.  '/Uenan." 
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Johns,  as  he  took  his  candle ; and  so  ended  a day’s 
sight-seeing. 


THE  NEW  STORY. 

The  new  novel  of  Dickens’s,  “Great  Expecta- 
tions,” which  was  begun  in  the  Weekly  two  weeks 
ago,  opens  with  all  the  familiar  raciness  and  pow- 
er. In  a sharp  characterization,  not  only  of  hu- 
man beings  but  of  landscape  and  scenery,  Dick- 
ens is  without  a rival.  The  very  houses  and  fields 
have  a sympathy  with  the  story  in  which  they  are 
depicted.  In  “Little  Dorrit,”  for  instance,  how 
curiously  interested  you  become  in  the  old  house 
with  the  mysterious  noises  in  the  wall,  and  in  the 
spell  which  it  casts  and  holds  over  poor  Affery 
Flintwinch ! There  is  a sickly  fascination  about 
the  old  place  which  the  stern  Mrs.  Clennam  and 
Flintwinch  himself  and  the  Mephistophilean  for- 
eigner can  not  surpass;  and  so  strongly  is  this 
conveyed  that,  if  you  remember  the  picture  of  the 
last  scene  in  the  history  of  the  house,  in  which 
Mephisto  sits  smoking  in  the  front  window,  you 
can  not  escape  the  weird  look  of  consciousness  in 
tho  old  pile — a dark,  shadowy,  inscrutable  con- 
sciousness, as  if  it  knew  tho  part  it  was  playing 
in  the  drama,  and  was  aware  of  the  significance 
and  importance  of  its  agency. 

When  “Little  Dorrit”  was  completed,  some  critic 
(in  Blackwood , I think)  assailed  it  as  a hodge-podge, 
as  written  at  random,  without  a plot  or  purpose, 
and,  in  proof,  cited  the  very  incident  of  the  falling 
house,  a mere  make-shift,  as  the  critic  declared, 
to  dispose  of  the  story,  and  a shift  suggested  by 
the  recent  fall  of  a house  in  London. 

Dickens  thought  fit  to  reply  in  the  Household 
Words  to  this  critic.  It  is  happy  for  all  his  read- 
ers that  he  did  so,  because  he  entirely  demolished 
the  reviewer,  and  showed  that  his  care  in  construc- 
tion was  as  great  as  his  power  of  conception  and 
narrative.  He  reminded  the  reader  that,  in  the 
very  first  part  of  the  story,  published  nearly  two 
years  before  the  last,  and  of  course  the  same  time 
before  the  fall  of  the  London  house,  he  had  de- 
scribed tho  singular,  inexplicable  noises  in  the 
house.  He  did  not  tell  us  what  they  were.  They 
were. magnified  and  made  mysterious  by  the  nerv- 
ous apprehension  of  Mistress  Affery,  to  whom  they 
were  supernatural  sounds.  And  all  through  the 
book  these  sounds  recurred  like  a ghostly  refrain, 
pointing  directly,  though  the  reader  could  not 
know  it  yet,  to  the  catastrophe ; themselves  ac- 
complishing the  catastrophe,  which,  when  it  came, 
explained  the  mystery  which  had  accompanied  us 
from  the  first  chapter.  It  was  a most  felicitous 
stroke  of  literary  art,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Dickens  rushed  to  the  rescue  to  avenge  his  own 
skill  and  common  sense. 

In  the  opening  of  “Great  Expectations”  the 
landscape  is  drawn  into  sympathy  with  the  story, 
and  in  the  same  way.  The  lonely  marshes  with 
the  creaking  chains  upon  tho  gibbet,  the  starving 
convicts  escaping  from  the  hulks,  the  grave-yard 
in  which  lie  buried  Pip’s  parents,  the  hard  life  of 
Pip  and  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  great  sad  sea 
closing  around  the  whole  with  its  endless  moan — 
these  all  combine  in  feeling  and  impression ; men 
and  landscape  merge  and  mingle,  and  you  lie,  as 
you  read,  in  the  grasp  of  genius. 

How  affluent,  how  sweet  and  genial  that  genius 
is ! What  a happy  consciousness  to  the  man,  a3  lie 
seats  himself  daily  to  tell  his  story,  that  thousands 
and  thousands  are  eagerly  waiting  to  follow  where 
he  leads ! Let  a Lounger  exhort  all  who  listen  to 
him  not  to  fail  to  begin  this  new  story  now.  If 
you  wait  until  it  is  completed  you  will  hardly  read 
it  at  all.  A hundred  other  things  will  dispute  your 
attention.  'When  authors  are  taught  by  circum- 
stances that  it  is  wiser  for  them  to  write  serially, 
readers  may  be  very  sure  that  it  is  wiser  for  them 
to  read  serially. 


A PLEA  FOR  MERCY. 

Can  nothing  be  done?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
people  must  leave  their  homes  in  the  fiercest  win- 
ter weather,  but  must  the  pain  of  the  heart  be  em- 
phasized by  that  of  the  body?  “Pewer  are,  sex- 
tant, pewer  are !”  Is  there  any  more  ludicrously 
contemptible  spectacle  in  the  nineteenth  century 
than  sixty  people  packed  into  an  air-tight  box  with 
a furious  stove  burning  at  the  ends  or  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  furious  passions  raging  against  any  luck- 
less wight  who  tries  to  help  them  ? 

A traveler  took  the  train  at  Detroit  on  a grizzly 
November  evening.  It  was  just  dusk,  and  the 
huge  station  was  chilly,  and  the  darkness  made 
more  dreary  by  a few  spectral  lights.  The  hap- 
less stranger  knew  what  awaited  him,  and  lingered 
and  lingered  upon  the  platform.  He  looked  at  the 
windows,  which  were  covered  with  vapor,  and  saw 
that  not  a solitary  crack  held  out  hope  of  oxygen 
within.  Suddenly  the  bell  rang  sharply  and  quick- 
ly, and  the  reluctant  traveler  lifted  his  feet  slowly 
upon  the  steps  and  opened  the  door.  The  box  was 
solid  with  men  in  heavy  woolen  coats,  saturated 
with  the  moisture.  There  were  two  stoves  heated 
to  the  due  American  degree.  The  atmosphere  was 
thick  with  the  fumes  of  the  wet  garments  and  the 
exhausted  air ; and  there  was  a universal  aspect 
of  profound  depression  in  the  faces  aud  forms  of  the 
passengers. 

It  was  at  once  clear  to  the  traveler  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  a sufficient  consent  of  the 
neighborhood  to  open  a window.  The  sad  victims 
were  in  for  it,  and  they  would  not  tolerate  the  ef- 
forts of  any  companion  to  escape.  But  when  our 
friend  seated  himself  he  turned  to  the  man  behind, 
who  was  naturally  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
asked  him  if  he  objected  to  having  the  window 
raised. 

“Not  at  all;  I likes  the  fresh  air,  but  I don’t 
like  to  make  trouble.” 

They  were  two  admirable  propositions,  and  were 
not  disputed  by  the  traveler,  who  opened  his  win- 
dow, and  felt  the  electric  thrill  of  the  sweet  cold  air 
shoot  through  his  frame.  Immediately  his  neigh- 
bor  in  front,  cheered  by  the  cordial  that  poured  un- 
consciously into  his  lungs,  raised  his  window,  and 
wra  head  ached  from  the  abominable  foul- 


ness of  the  atmosphere.  But  this  bold  beginning 
was  all.  Nobody  else  had  mercy  upon  himself  or 
his  n.igblors.  The  vest  sat  grimly  breathing 
poison,  and  shrugging  their  shoulders  and  looking 
revengefully  virtuous  toward  the  windows  that 
had  got  high.  Still  the  sweet  cold  air  flowed  in; 
the  traveler  rejoiced  that  reason,  even  if  unwilling- 
ly, was  at  last  allowed  to  have  her  way.  But 
while  he  rejoiced,  a fellow-traveler,  who  had  been 
cowering  over  the  hot  iron  stove,  sallow,  cadaver- 
ous, and  sad,  came  and  begged  that  the  window 
might  be  closed,  it  was  so  very  raw  and  cold. 

“But  then  you  are  so  for  away,”  pleaded  the 
traveler. 

“ I know,  but  it  makes  the  air  so  cold.” 

“Not  where  you  are.  It  can  not  blow  on  you.” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  then  it  looks  so  dreadfully  cold; 
and  I know  it  is  so  even  if  I don’t  feel  it.” 

The  sallow  poet  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a com- 
promise. The  traveler  partly  closed  the  window 
and  stoutly  clung  to  the  crack  sucking  the  sweet 
air  through. 

Now  in  all  that  box  or  car  there  was  no  means 
of  ventilation  whatsoever  but  two  small  register- 
like holes  at  the  end  on  each  side  of  the  door.  There 
were  at  l&ist  sixty  people  shut  np  in  the  place, 
more  than  could  find  seats,  and  a man  introduced 
some  vitality  into  the  atmosphere  and  tried  to 
neutralize  the  poison  at  his  peril.  Now  don’t  let 
us  submit  to  this  imposition  any  longer.  If  a man 
or  woman  is  ill  and  can  not  endure  the  air,  then 
sacrifice  yourself,  if  \ 011  can  not  change  your  seat. 
But  when  great  hulking  men  and  hearty  women 
insist  upon  sitting  in  the  suffocating  medium,  in- 
sist that  you  will  not.  Insist  that  they  are  just 
as  much  hound  to  yield  to  you  and  fresh  air  as 
you  are  to  surrender  to  them  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Try  it  to  the  end.  Call  the  conductor  if  the  foe 
resists.  In  default  of  the  conductor  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  in  the  car.  Among  the  inalienable 
rights  of  men  is  that  of  fresh  air.  Don’t  sutler 
yourself  to  be  deprived  of  it  without  a struggle. 
Yield  if  you  must : if  the  voice  of  the  passengers  is 
against  you,  but  yield  under  protest.  Cry  to  the 
last  “pewer  are,  sextant,  pewer  are!”  So  shall 
your  children’s  children  with  sound  lungs,  shout- 
ing your  name,  and  your  refreshed  and  renewed 
fellow-men  restored  to  their  rights  of  oxygen, 
thank  you  and  praise  your  name. 

Let  the  travelers  do  that.  As  for  the  Lounger 
who  exhorts  them,  don’t  take  it  unkindly  if  lie  does 
not  practice  what  he  preaches,  and  if  you  see  him 
complacently  breathing  all  the  poisonous  air  in  all 
the  cars  in  the  country. 


A BUFFALO  STUDIO. 

Lounging  lately  through  Buffalo  I stepped  into 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Beard.  II is  pictures  were  gath- 
ered for  a sale,  previous  to  his  departure  for  what 
the  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York  call  the  metrop- 
olis. You  did  not  exactly  expect  to  find  a studio 
in  Buffalo — the  pleasant,  broad-streeted  city  upon 
the  lake,  with  innumerable  handsome  houses  stand- 
ing at  ease,  with  plenty  of  elbow-room,  as  it  were, 
in  open  garden  plots,  and  the  lake  winds  blowing 
through  the  town  and  whisking  away  the  seeds  of 
disease.  You  anticipated  great  granaries,  and  bat- 
talions of  canal  boats,  and  innumerable  wriggling 
serpents  known  as  railroad  trains,  and  a universal 
whistling  of  steam  and  roar  of  traffic  and  busy 
crowds.  But  pictures  and  Buffalo  are  words  that 
do  not  immediately  mingle  in  your  imagination. 

Stepping  out  of  an  open  space  upon  which  stands 
one  of  the  up-town  Gothic  churches,  in  a moment 
we,  were  standing  in  Beard’s  studio.  He  is  pecul- 
iarly a painter  of  animals — not  of  their  sentiment 
as  Landseer  is — not  of  their  simple  animal  nature 
as  Bosa  Bonheur  is,  but  of  the  humor  that  the 
human  imagination  may  readily  find  in  them.  A 
huge  snowy  owl,  perched  upon  a mountain  height 
at  midnight,  gazing  with  wise,  ludicrously  wise 
eyes,  at  the  stars,  “disfigures  or  presents”  an  as- 
tronomer. And  upon  this  canvas  is  a carnival  of 
bears.  Fancy  Grizzly  Adams’s  arsine  family  upon 
a picnic,  in  a wood,  with  piles  of  luscious  fruit  on 
which  they  riot,  which  they  eat  sitting  upon  their 
hind  legs,  which  Intoxicates  and  surfeits  them,  so 
that  they  lie  drunk  and  weary  upon  the  ground — 
fancy,  in  fact,  Lears  upon  a bender , and  you  have 
the  picture  which  Beard  calls  by  that  name. 

It  is  a new  vein  delicately  worked ; but  it  is  not 
all  that  the  artist  has  done.  His  pictures  of  deer 
upon  the  prairie  are  spirited  and  good.  There  is  a 
Puss  in  Boots,  a Bed  Riding  Ilood  with  the  ex- 
pectant wolf.  For  some  reason  the  painter  docs 
not  stay  in  Buffalo.  He  is  drawn  to  the  great  cen- 
tre whither  the  artists  all  tend.  Even  there,  then, 
tents  seem  to  be  pitched  forlorn  upon  tlie  out- 
skirts of  our  civilization.  Think  of  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Leupp’s  gallery  the  other  day  ! At  what  prices  the 
pictures  went ! No,  we  are  not  quite  ripe  yet  for 
pictures.  Patience,  patience ! the  great  Italian  pic- 
tures are  not  yet  five  hundred  years  old ; and  how 
old  is  Italy  ? 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  TWO  KINGS  AT  TEANO. 

Octoueg  £5,  I860. 

Victor  and  Garibaldi,  side  by  side— 

The  crowned  Kifig  and  the  crownless— hand  in  hand, 
’Neath  the  blue  sky  of  their  regenerate  land, 

Silent,  mid  shouting  thousands,  Lo,  they  ride  l 
Not  many  royal  hands  so  pure  of  guilt. 

As  to  bo  laid  within  that  stainless  palm, 

Homy  with  grasp  of  the  familiar  hilt; 

Not  many  royal  looks  could  brave  the  calm 
Of  those  deep-seated  and  unwavering  eyes, 

Fearful  or  terrible,  as  ruth  or  war 
Subdues  or  lights  them.  Ride  on,  to  the  cries 
Of  “Long  live  Italy!’’  while,  near  and  far. 

All  good  men’s  hopes  bless  thine  Investiture, 

Honest  King-maker,  of  an  honest  King, 

And  pray  thy  work  may  stand,  till  rooted  sure, 

In  spite  of  frielWs  that  as  the  ivy  cling, 

Stifling  with  wintry  green,  that  shows  like  spring. 
Ride  on,  Victor  Emanuel,  to  tlie  throne 
From  which  crowned  wickedness  hath  toppled  down, 
While  Garibaldi,  guerdonless,  alone, 

Takes  his  far  higher  throne,  and  nobler  crown  1 

When  is  a man  out- of  date  ?— WkchTte’sa 


The  Bourbon  and  the  Black  Prince Wo  have  the 

best  authority  for  stating  that  Francis  II.,  the  ex-King  of 
Naples,  has  declined,  with  thanks,  the  asylum  which  has 
Ik  on  offered  him  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  dethroned  monarch  will  reside  at  the 
Court  of  a Royal  brother,  where  he  will  feel  much  more  at 
home  titan  he  probably  would  even  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
at  Vienna.  Ilia  Majesty  has  decided  on  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  the  King  of  Dahomey. 

A Pun  for  poor  Creatures. — The  partisans  of  the  Popo 
and  the  other  tyrants  of  Italy  call  Garibaldi  a.Filibuster. 
As  that  hero  is  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  boot, 
might  they  not  as  well  content  themselves  with  calling 
him  a Freebooter? 


The  strongest  Argument  against  Capital  Punish- 
ment.—Dethroned  Tyrants  are  not  hanged. 


Mineralogioal  Discovert  by  an  Irishman.— How  to 
turn  brass  into  gold — “ Marry  an  heiress.”  m 


Happiness  and  sorrow  are  the  measures  of  our  mortal 
life;  we  willingly  record  tho  momentB  of  gladness,  and 
sorrow’s  hours  make  their  own  impress. 


Narrow-minded  men,  who  have  not  a thought  beyond 
the  little  sphere  of  their  own  vision,  recall  the  Hindoo  say- 
ing: “ The  snail  sees  nothing  but  its  own  shell,  and  thinks 
it  the  grandest  in  the  universe.” 


At  every  instant  during  life  a portion  of  our  substance 
becomes  dead,  combines  with  some  of  the  inhaled  oxygen, 
and  is  removed.  By  this  process  it  is  supposed  that  tho 
whole  body  is  renewed  every  seven  years. 


It  is  a little  thing  to  speak  a phrase  of  common  comfort, 
which,  by  daily  use,  has  lost  its  sense ; yet,  on  the  ear  of 
him  who  thought  to  die  unmeurned,  ’twill  fall  like  sweet- 
est music. 


Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warmly,  and  you  will 
love  all.  The  lieuri,  in  this  h aven,  like  the  wandering 
sun,  toes  noiliing,  from  the  dew-drop  to  tile  ocean,  but  a 
mirror  which  it  warms  and  fills. 


It  seems  a great  misfortune  that  body  and  mind,  like 
man  and  wife,  do  not  always  agree  to  die  together.  It  is 
bad  when  the  mind  survives  the  body ; worse  still  when 
the  body  survives  the  mind ; and  worst  of  all  when  both 
survive  health  and  hope. 


One  of  the  missionaries  in  Burmah,  speaking  of  the 
cholera,  says,  “ A new  treatment  of  this  disease  has  come 
in  vogue — inoculation.  An  incision  is  made  on  the  breast 
or  back  of  the  patient,  and  an  extract  of  quassia  is  inserted. 
It  seldom  fails  of  effecting  a cure." 


Some  sensible  chap  says,  truly,  that  a person  who  under- 
takes to  raise  himselt  by  scandalizing  others,  might  just  as 
well  sit  down  on  a wheel-barrow  and  undertake  to  wheel 
himself. 


“Will  you  many  me.  Miss?"  “Sir,  you  know  very 
well  I have  often  declari  d I would  never  many.”  “ Oh 
yes:  if  I hadn't  known  it,  I shouldn't  have  asked  you." 


“Poor  boy  I"  pityingly  said  a kind-hearted  old  lady  in 
Quebec,  when  the  Prince  stood  bareheaded  under  a burn- 
ing sun  to  receive  some  complimentary  address.  “ Poor 
boy  1 why  don’t  he  put  on  his  crown  to  keep  the  sun  off?" 


WOMAN’S  VANITY. 

Though  Bhe  is  old  she  thinks  she’s  young, 

And  yet  there’s  no  insanity; 

What  can  it  be  deludes  her  thus? 

Pshaw!  only  woman's  vanity. 

She  wears  gay  clothes  of  various  hues, 

Oh,  weakness  of  humanity! 

And  then  she  tip3  her  cap  awry, 

Whioh  Bhows  a woman’s  vanity. 

What's  more,  she  thinks  she’s  quite  “a  Blue," 
Although  there's  much  inanity; 

How  can  .she  think  herself  a wit? 

Go  aBk  a woman's  vanity! 

But  ladies,  though  her  fault  we  see. 

Let’s  treat  her  with  urbanity; 

For  more  or  less  we  all  have  got 
A spice  of  woman's  vanity. 


“Oh,  ma,"  said  Miss  M ‘Stinger,  rushing  in  to  her  ma, 
“ ma,  what  a very  twelve-dozen  creature  our  washwoman 
isl” 

“ Indeed,  is  she  ! And  what’s  that,  my  dear  ?’’  quoth 
the  admiring  mamma. 

“Why,  don’t  you  know  that  twelve  dozen  is  a gross,’’ 
replied  the  astonished  miss,  “ and  gross  is  very  coarse  ?" 

“Yes,  of  course.  What  a lovely  thing  education  is,  my 
child  1" 


Mr.  E , a barrister,  noted  for  absence  of  mind,  was 

once  witnessing  the  representation  of  “Macbeth and  on 
the  witch’s  replying  to  the  Thane’s  inquiry,  that  they  were 
“doing  a deed  without  a name,"  catching  the  sound  of  the 
words,  he  started  up,  exclaiming,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  audience,  “A  deed  without  a name  I Why,  it’s  void ; 
it’s  not  worth  six-pence." 


Two  Frenchmen — one  wealthy  and  in  possession  of  ready 
cash,  and  tlieother  poor  and  penniless — occupied,  by  chance, 
the  same  room  in  a suburban  hotel  In  the  morning  the 
seedy  one  arose  first,  took  from  his  pocket  a pistol,  and 
holding  it  to  his  forehead,  and  backing  against  the  door, 
exclaimed  to  his  horrified  companion,  “It  is  my  last  dis- 
perate  resort;  I am  penniless  and  tired  of  life;  give  me 
five  hundred  francs,  or  I will  instantly  blow  out  my  brains, 
and  you  will  be  arrested  as  a murderer  1"  The  oilier  lodg- 
er found  himself  the  hero  of  an  unpleasant  dilemma;  but 
the  cogency  of  his  companion’s  reasoning  struck  him  “ cold." 
He  quietly  crept  to  his  pantaloons,  and  handed  over  the 
amount ; and  the  other  vamosed,  alter  locking  the  door  on 
the  outside. 


When  is  the  soup  likely  to  run  out  of  the  sauce-pan r— 
'Wlieu  there  is  a leek  in  it. 


“Pll  let  you  know  when  I come  again,"  as  the  rheuma- 
tism said  to  the  shoulder. 


An  attorney  having  died  in  poor  circumstances,  one  of 
his  friends  ob  t rved  that  lie  had  left  but  few  effects.  “ That 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,"  said  another,  “for  he  Imd 
but  few  causes." 


“I  will  and  bequeath,”  said  Pat,  “to  my  beloved  wife 
Bridget  all  my  property  without  reserve,  to  my  oldest  son 
Patrick  one-half  of  the  remainder,  and  to  Dennis,  my 
younger  son,  the  rest.  If  any  thing  is  left,  it  may  go  to 
Terence  O’Oarty,  in  sweet  Ireland." 


“Ah I"  said  a Sunday-school  teacher;  “ah,  Caroline 
Jones,  what  do  you  think  you  would  have  been  without 
your  good  father  and  pious  mother?” 

“ I suppose,  mum,"  said  Caroline,  who  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  soft  appeal,  “I  suppose,  mum,  as  I should 
ha’  been  a horphan.” 


The  Duchess  of  King-ton  was  remarkable  for  having  a 
high  sense  of  her  own  dignity.  Being  one  day  detained  in 
her  carriage  by  the  unloading  of  a cart  of  coals  in  a very 
narrow  street,  she  leaned  with  both  her  arms  upon  the 
door,  and  said  to  the  man, 

“ llow  dare  you,  sirrah,  stop  a woman  of  quality  in  the 
street  ?” 

“ Woman  of  quality?”  replied  the  man. 

“ Yes,  fellow,”  rejoined  her  Grace.  “Don’t  you  see  my 
arms  on  my  carriage?" 

“Yes,"  replied  he,  “I  do;  and  a pair  of  coarse  arms 
they  are.” 


"tffilWkSiTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


imstance  that  a watch 
has  a running  spring 
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THE  MARINE  SCHOOL  AT  CHARLES- 
TON, SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  accompanying  engravings  will  introduce  our  readers 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  one  which  at  the  present  time  deserves  general 
attention.  We  refer  to  the  Marine  School. 

The  originator  of  the  school  was  Rev.  W.  B.  Yates,  Chap- 
lain to  the  Charleston  Port  Society.  Mam-  years  ago  this 
gentleman  reported  to  the  Society  that  Charleston  ought  to 
establish  a training-ship  for  sailors.  After  long  deliberation 
the  Board  decided  to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  and  according- 
ly a Board  of  Trustees  was  named  in  March,  1859.  On  23d 
May  of  the  same  year  the  brig  iMdebar  was  bought  by  the 
Trustees,  towed  from  the  wharf,  and  anchored  in  Cooper  Riv- 
er. Her  commander  was  Captain  M.  L.  Aimar,  who,  with  a 
teacher,  boatswain,  sailor,  and  sixteen  pupils,  constituted  the 
crew  of  the  now  school.  Since  then  the  boatswain  and  the 
sailor  have  been  superseded  by  a mate,  Mr.  T.  L.  A.  Brown, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  largely  increased.  Twen- 
ty-five young  men  have  entered  into  indentures  to  serve  as 
apprentices  on  board  the  school-ship  for  three  years.  The  ex- 
periment, in  fact,  has  proved  a complete  success,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  boys  will  shortly  be  far  enough  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  brig  to  sea. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Marine  School  are  ex- 
tremely stringent.  At  5.30  a.m.  in  summer,  and  6 a.m.  in 
winter,  all  hands  are  called,  and  the  boys  dress  and  lash  away 


their  hammocks.  Two  days  in  each  week  they  are  called 
half  an  hour  earlier,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  wash  their 
clothes.  At  7 in  summer,  and  7.20  in  winter,  the  deck  is 
washed  and  the  ship  cleaned.  This  operation  is  succeeded, 
at  8,  bv  breakfast.  At  9 school  begins;  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  the  pupils  learn  navigation  from  the  captain  and 
mate;  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  they  study  the  ordinary 
elements  of  an  English  education.  One  of  our  engravings 
shows  the  boys  at  work  in  their  school-room.  At  12.30  p.m. 
school  is  dismissed.  At  1 the  dinner  commences.  The  aft- 
ernoon is  devoted  to  nautical  evolutions  and  physical  exercise. 
Supper  takes  place  at  G in  winter  and  7 in  summer.  After 
supper  the  boys  read  till  9,  when  all  must  turn  in.  Pupils 
are  allowed  to  visit  the  city  once  a' fortnight — on  Saturday. 
No  pupil  is  allowed  to  use  tobacco  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  to 
utter  profane  language.  On  Sundays  the  pupils  are  bound 
to  attend  the  Mariner’s  Church,  at  which  Mr.  Yates  officiates. 
One  of  our  engravings  gives  a picture  of  that  gentleman  in 
his  Bethel  pulpit.  This  school  is  one  of  the  most  deserving 
in  the  country. 

We  notice  that  Governor  Gist,  in  his  Message  just  sent  in 
to  the  Legislature,  lays  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  Ma- 
rine School  at  Charleston,  and  points  out  the  value  which  it 
will  possess  should  the  State  embark  in  a career  of  independ- 
ent national  existence.  There  is  no  port  in  the  country  which 
would  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  simi- 
lar nurseries  for  seamen,  under  proper  management,  and  gov- 
erned by  men  of  judgment  and  experience. 


PULPIT  IN  THE  MARINER’S  CHURCH,  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
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“Here  are  lots  more!”  panted  the  sergeant, 
struggling  with  something  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch.  “ Surrender,  you  two!  and  confound 
you  for  two  wild  beasts  ! Come  asunder!” 

Water  was  splashing,  and  mud  was  splashing, 
and  oaths  were  being  sworn,  and  blows  were  be- 
ing struck,  when  half  a dozen  more  men  went 
down  into  the  ditch  to  help  the  sergeant,  and 
dragged  out,  separately,  my  convict  and  the  oth- 
er one.  Both  were  bleeding  and  panting  and 
execrating  and  struggling ; but  of  course  1 knew 
them  both  directly. 

“ Mind !”  said  my  convict,  wiping  blood  from 
his  face,  with  his  ragged  sleeves,  and  shaking 
tom  hair  from  bis  fingers;  “/  took  him!  1 
giv’  him  up  to  you!  Mind  that!” 

“It’s  not  much  to  bo  particular  about,”  said 
the  sergeant,  coolly;  “it’ll  do  you  small  good, 
my  man,  being  in  the  same  plight  yourself. 
Handcuff's  there!” 

“I  don’t  expect  it  to  do  me  any  good.  I 
don’t  want  it  to  do  me  more  good  than  it  does 
now,”  said  my  convict,  with  a terrible  laugh. 
“I  took  him.  He  knows  it.  That’s  enough 
for  me.” 

The  other  convict  was  livid  to  look  at,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  old  bruise  on  the  left  side  of 
bis  face,  seemed  to  be  bruised  and  torn  all  over. 
He  could  not  so  much  as  get  his  breath  to  speak, 
until  they  were  both  separately  handcuffed,  but 
leaned  upon  a soldier  to  keep  himself  from  fall- 
ing. 

“Take  notice,  guard,  that  he  tried  to  murder 
me,”  were  his  first  words. 

“Tried  to  murder  him?”  said  my  convict, 
disdainfully.  “Try,  and  not  do  it?  I took 
him,  and  giv’  him  up;  that’s  what  I done.  I 
not  only  prevented  him  getting  eft'  the  marshes, 
but  I dragged  him  here — dragged  him  this  far  on 
his  way  back.  He’s  a gentleman,  if  you  please, 
that  villain.  Now  the  Hulks  has  got  its  gentle- 
man again,  through  me.  Murder  him?  Worth 
my  while,  too,  to  murder  him,  when  I could  do 
worse  and  drag  him  back !” 

The  other  one  still  gasped,  “He  tried — he 
tried — to — murder  me.  Bear— bear  witness.” 

“Lookee  here!”  said  my  convict  to  the  ser- 
geant. “ I got  clear  of  the  pri son-ship ; I made 
a dash,  and  I done  it.  I could  ha’  got  clear  of 
these  death-cold  flats  likewise — look  at  my  leg : 
you  won’t  find  much  iron  on  it — if  I hadn’t 
made  discovery  that  he  was  there.  Let  him  go 
free?  Let  him  profit  by  the  means  as  I found 
out?  Let  him  make  use  of  me  afresh  and 
again  ? Once  more  ? No,  no,  no.  If  I had 
died  at  the  bottom  there” — and  he  made  an  em- 
phatic motion  at  the  ditch  with  his  manacled 
hands — “ I’d  have  held  to  him  with  that  grip 
that  you  should  have  been  safe  to  find  him  in 
my  hold.” 

The  other  fugitive,  who  was  evidently  in  ex- 
treme fear  of  his  companion,  repented,  “He 
tried  to  murder  me.  I should  have  been  a dead 
man  if  you  had  not  come  up.” 

“He  lies!”  said  my  convict,  with  fierce  ener- 
gy. “He  always  lies.  He’s  a liar  born,  nnd 
lie’ll  die  a liar.  Look  at  his  face ; ain’t  it  writ- 
ten there?  Let  him  turn  them  eyes  of  his  on 
me.  I defy  hifh  to  do  it.” 

The  other,  with  an  effort  at  a scornful  smile 
— which  could  not,  however,  collect  the  nervous 
working  of  his  mouth  into  any  set  expression — 
looked  at  the  soldiers,  and  looked  about  at  the 
marshes  and  at  the  sky,  but  certainly  did  not 
look  at  the  speaker. 

“Do  you  see  him?”  pursued  my  convict. 
“ Do  you  see  what  a villain  he  is  ? Do  you  see 
them  groveling  nnd  wandering  eyes?  That’s 
how  he  looked  when  we  were  tried  together. 
He  never  looked  at  me.  ” 

The  other,  always  working  and  working  his 
dry  lips  and  turning  his  eyes  restlessly  about  him 


“ Ay !”  returned  the  sergeant,  “ two.  They’re 
pretty  well  known  to  be  out  on  the  marshes 
still,  and  they  won’t  try  to  got  clear  of  ’em  be- 
fore dusk.  Any  body  here  seen  any  thing  of 
any  such  game  ?” 

Every  body,  myself  excepted,  said  no,  with 
confidence.  Nobody  thought  of  me. 

“ Well!”  said  the  sergeant,  “they’ll  find  them- 
selves trapped  in  a circle,  I expect,  sooner  than 
they  count  on.  Now,  blacksmith!  If  you’re 
ready,  the  King  is.” 

Joe  had  got  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  cravat 
off',  and  his  leather  apron  on,  and  passed  into 
the  forge.  One  of  the  soldiers  opened  its  wood- 
en windows,  another  lighted  the  fire,  another 
turned  to  at  the  bellows,  the  rest  stood  round  the 
blaze,  which  was  soon  roaring.  Then  Joe  be- 
gan to  hammer  and  clink,  hammer  and  clink, 
and  all  looked  on. 

The  interest  of  the  impending  pursuit  not  only 
absorbed  the  general  attention,  but  even  made 
my  sister  generous.  She  drew  a pitcher  of  beer 
from  the  cask  for  the  soldiers,  and  invited  the 
sergeant  to  take  a glass  of  brandy.  But  Mr. 
Pumblechook  said,  sharply,  “Give  him  wine, 
mum.  I’ll  engage  there’s  no  Tar  in  that so  the 
sergeant  thanked  him  and  said  that,  as  he  pre- 
ferred his  drink  without  tar,  he  would  take  wine, 
if  it  was  qqually  convenient.  When  it  was  given 
him  he  drank  his  Majesty’s  health  and  Compli- 
ments of  the  Season,  and  took  it  all  at  a mouth- 
ful and  smacked  his  lips. 

“Good  stuff,  eh, sergeant?”  said  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook. 

“I’ll  tell  you  something,”  returned  the  ser- 
geant ; “I  suspect  that  stuff’s  of  your  providing*” 

Mr.  Pumblechook,  with  a fat  sort  of  laugh, 
said,  “ Ay,  ay  ? Why  ? ’ ’ 

“Because,”  returned  the  sergeant,  clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  “you’re  a man  that  knows 
what’s  what.” 

“ D’ye  think  so?”  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  with 
his  former  laugh.  “ Have  another  glass.” 

“ With  you.  Hob  and  nob,”  returned  the  ser- 
geant. “ The  top  of  mine  to  the  foot  of  yours, 
tlie  foot  of  yours  to  the  top  of  mine.  Ring  once, 
ring  twice,  the  best  tune  on  the  Musical  Glasses ! 
Your  health.  May  you  live  a thousand  years, 
and  never  be  a worse  judge  of  the  right  sort  than 
at  the  present  moment  of  your  life  J” 

The  sergeant  tossed  off  his  glass  again  and 
seemed  quite  ready  for  more.  I noticed  that 
Mr.  Pumblechook  in  his  hospitality  appeared  to 
forget  that  he  had  made  a present  of  the  wine, 
but  took  the  bottle  from  Mrs.  Joe  and  had  all 
the  credit  of  handing  it  about  in  a gush  of  jovi- 
ality. Even  I got  some.  And  he  was  so  very 
free  of  the  wine  that  he  even  called  for  the  other 
bottle,  and  handed  that  about  with  the  same  lib- 
erality when  the  first  was  gone. 

As  I watched  them  while  they  all  stood  clus- 
tered about  the  forge  enjoying  themselves  so 
much,  I thought  what  terrible  good  sauce  for 
a dinner  my  fugitive  friend  in  the  marshes  was. 
They  had  not  enjoyed  themselves  a quarter  so 
much  before  the  entertainment  was  brightened 
with  the  excitement  he  furnished.  And  now, 
when  they  were  all  in  lively  expectation  of  those 
two  villains  being  taken,  and  when  the  bellows 
seemed  to  roar  for  them,  the  fire  to  flare  for 
them,  the  smoke  to  hurry  out  in  pursuit  of  them, 
Joe  to  hammer  and  clink  for  them,  and  all  the 
murky  shadows  on  the  wall  to  stare  at  them  in 
menace  as  the  blaze  rose  and  sank,  and  the  red- 
hot  sparks  dropped  and  died,  the  pale  afternoon 
outside  almost  seemed,  in  my  pitying  young  fan- 
cy, to  have  turned  pale  on  their  account,  poor 
wretches ! 

At  last,  Joe’s  job  was  done,  and  the  ringing 
and  roaring  stopped.  As  Joe  got  on  his  coat, 
he  mustered  courage  to  propose  that  some  of  us 
should  go  down  with  the  soldiers  and  sec  what 
came  of  the  hunt.  Mr.  Pumblechook  and  Mr. 
Hubble  declined,  on  the  plea  of  a pipe  nnd  la- 
dies’ society  ; but  Mr.  Wopsle  said  he  would  go 
if  Joe  would.  Joe  said  he  was  agreeable,  and 
he  would  take  me,  if  Mrs.  Joe  approved.  We 
never  should  have  got  leave  to  go,  I am  sure, 
but  for  Mrs.  Joe’s  curiosity  to  know  all  about  it 
and  how  it  ended.  As  it  was,  she  merely  stipu- 
lated, “ If  you  bring  the  boy  back  with  his  head 
blown  off  by  a musket,  don’t  say  it  was  my  do- 
ing.” 

The  sergeant  took  a polite  leave  of  the  ladies, 
and  parted  from  Mr.  Pumblechook  as  from  a 
comrade ; though  I doubted  if  he  were  quite  as 
fully  sensible  of  that  gentleman’s  merits  under 
arid  conditions  as  when  something  to  drink  was 
going.  His  men  resumed  their  muskets  and 
fell  in.  Mr.  Wopsle,  Joe,  and  I,  received  strict 
charge  to  keep  in  the  rear,  and  to  speak  no  word 
after  we  reached  the  marshes.  When  we  were 
all  out  in  the  raw  air  and  steadily  moving  to- 
ward our  business,  I treasonably  whispered  to 
Joe,  “I  hope,  Joe,  we  sha’n’t  find  them;”  and 
Joe  whispered  to  me,  “I’d  give  a shilling  if 
they  had  cut  and  run,  Pip.” 

We  were  joined  by  no  stragglers  from  our  vil- 
lage, for  the  weather  was  cold  and  threatening, 
the  way  dreary,  the  footing  bad,  dusk  coming 
on,  and  the  people  had  good  fires  in-doors  and 
were  keeping  the  day.  A few  faces  hurried  to 
glowing  windows  and  looked  after  us,  but  none 
came  out.  We  passed  the  finger-post,  nnd  held 
straight  on  to  the  church-yard.  There  we  were 
stopped  a few  minutes  by  a signal  from  the  ser- 


would  my  particular  convict  suppose  that  it  was 
I who  had  brought  the  soldiers  there  ? He  had 
asked  me  if  I was  a deceiving  imp,  and  he  had 
said  I should  be  a fierce  young  hound  if  I joined 
the  hunt  against  him.  Would  he  believe  that  I 
was  both  imp  and  hound  in  treacherous  earnest, 
and  had  betrayed  him? 

It  was  of  no  use  asking  myself  this  question 
now.  There  I was,  on  Joe’s  back,  and  there 
was  Joe  beneath  me,  charging  out  the  ditches 
in  the  nimblest  manner,  and  stimulating  Mr. 
Wopsle  not  to  tumble  on  his  Roman  nose,  and 
to  keep  up  with  us.  The  soldiers  were  in  front 
of  us,  extended  into  a pretty  wide  line  with  an 
interval  between  man  and  man.  Wo  were  tak- 
ing the  exact  course  I had  begun  with,  and  from 
which  I had  diverged  in  the  mist.  Either  the 
mist  was  not  out  again  yet,  or  the  wind  had 
moved  it.  Under  the  low  red  glare  of  sunset 
the  beacon,  and  the  gibbet,  and  the  mound  of  the 
Battery,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  were 
plain  enough,  though  all  of  a watery  lead  color. 

With  my  heart  thumping  like  a small  black- 
smith at  Joe’s  broad  shoulder,  I looked  all  about 
for  any  sign  of  the  convicts.  I could  see  none, 
I could  hear  none.  Mr.  Wopsle  had  greatly 
alarmed  me  more  than  once  by  his  blowing  and 
hard  breathing  ; but  I knew  the  sounds  by  this 
time,  and  could  dissociate  them  from  the  object 
of  pursuit.  I got  a dreadful  start,  and  thought 
I heard  the  file  still  going;  but  it  was  only  a 
sheep-bell.  The  sheep  stopped  in  their  eating 
and  looked  timidly  at  us;  and  the  cattle,  their 
heads  turned  from  the  wind  and  sleet,  stared 
angrily,  as  if  they  held  us  responsible  for  both 
these  annoyances  : but,  except  these  things,  and 
the  shudder  of  the  whole  dying  day,  there  was 
no  break  in  the  uniform  stillness  of  the  marshes. 

The  soldiers  were  moving  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  Battery,  and  we  were  moving  on  a 
little  way  behind  them,  when,  all  of  a sudden,  we 
all  stopped.  For  there  had  reached  us,  on  the 
wings  cf  the  wind  and  rain,  a long  shout.  It 
was  repeated.  It  was  at  a distance  toward  the 
east,  but  it  was  long  and  loud.  Nay,  there 
seemed  to  be  two  shouts  raised  together — if  one 
might  judge  from  a confusion  in  the  sound. 

To  this  effect  the  sergeant  and  the  nearest 
men  were  speaking  under  their  breath  when  Joe 
and  I came  up.  After  another  moment’s  listen- 
ing, Joe  (who  was  a good  judge)  agreed,  and 
Mr.  Wopsle  (who  was  a bad  judge)  also  agreed. 
The  sergeant,  a quick,  decisive  man,  ordered 
that  the  sound  should  not  be  answered,  but  that 
the  course  should  be  changed,  and  that  his  men 
should  make  toward  it  “ at  the  double.”  So  we 
slanted  to  the  right  (where  the  East  was),  and 
Joe  pounded  away  so  wonderfully  that  I had  to 
hold  on  tight  to  keep  my  seat. 

It  was  a run  indeed  now,  and  what  Joe  called, 
in  the  only  two  words  he  spoke  all  the  time,  “a 
buster.”  Down  banks  and  up  banks,  and  over 
gates,  and  splashing  into  dikes:  no  man  cared 
where  he  went.  As  we  came  nearer  to  the 
shouting,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  it  was  made  by  more  than  one  voice. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  stop  altogether,  and 
then  the  soldiers  stopped.  When  it  broke  out 
again  the  soldiers  made  for  it  at  a greater  rate 
than  ever,  and  we  after  them.  After  a while 
we  had  so  run  it  down  that  we  could  hear  one 
voice  calling  “Murder!”  and  another  voice, 
“Convicts!  Runaways!  Guard!  guard!  This 
way  for  the  runaway  convicts !”  7'*ien  both 
voices  would  seem  to  be  stifled  in  a struggle, 
and  then  would  break  out  again.  And  when  it 
had  come  to  this  the  soldiers  ran  like  deer,  and 
Joe  too. 

The  sergeant  ran  in  first,  when  we  had  run 
the  noise  quite  down,  and  two  of  his  men  ran  in 
close  upon  him.  Their  pieces  were  cocked  and 
leveled  when  we  all  ran  in. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  apparition  of  a file  of  soldiers  ringing 
down  the  butt  ends  of  their  loaded  mnskets  on 
onr  doorstep  caused  the  dinner-party  to  rise  from 
table  confused,  and  caused  Mrs.  Joe  re-entering 
the  kitchen  empty-handed,  to  stop  short  and 
stare,  after  her  first  wondering  lament  of  “Lord 
gracious,  what’s  gone  with  the  pie  !” 

The  sergeant  and  I were  in  the  kitchen  when 
Mrs.  Joe  stood  staring ; at  which  crisis  I partly 
recovered  the  use  of  my  senses.  It  was  the  ser- 
geant who  had  spoken  to  me,  and  he  was  now 
looking  round  at  the  company,  with  his  hand- 
cuff's invitingly  extended  toward  them  in  his 
right  hand,  anil  his  left  on  my  shoulder. 

“Excuse  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the 
sergeant,  “but  as  I have  mentioned  at  the  door 
to  this  young  shaver”(which  he  hadn’t),  “I  am  on 
a chase  for  the  King,  and  I want  the  blacksmith." 

“ And  pray  what  might  you  want  with  him  ?” 
retorted  my  sister,  quick  to  resent  his  being 
wanted  at  all. 

“Missus,”  returned  the  gallant  sergeant, 
“speaking  for  myself,  I should  reply,  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  his  wife’s  acquaintance;  speak- 
ing for  the  King,  I answer,  a little  job  done.” 

This  was  received  as  rather  neat  in  the  ser- 
geant; insomuch  that  Mr.  Pumblechook  cried 
audibly,  “Good  again!” 

“ You  sec,  blacksmith,”  said  the  sergeant,  who 
had  by  this  time  picked  out  Joe  with  his  eye, 
“we  have  had  an  accident  with  these,  and  find 
the  lock  of  one  of  ’em  goes  wrong,  and  the 
coupling  don’t  act  pretty.  As  they  are  want- 
ed for  immediate  service,  will  you  throw  your 
eye  over  them  ?” 

Joe  threw  his  eye  over  them,  and  pronounced 
that  the  job  would  necessitate  the  lighting  of  his 
forge  fire,  and  would  take  nearer  two  hours  than 
one.  “ Then  will  you  set  abont  it  at  once,  black- 
smith,” said  the  sergeant,  “as  it’s  on  his  Maj- 
esty's service ; and  if  my  men  can  bear  a hand 
any  where,  they'll  make  themselves  useful.” 
With  that  he  called  to  his  men,  who  came  troop- 
ing into  the  kitchen  one  after  another,  and  piled 
their  arms  in  a corner.  And  there  they  stood 
about,  as  soldiers  do;  now,  with  their  hands 
loosely  clasped  before  them  ; now,  resting  a knee 
or  a shoulder ; now,  easing  a belt  or  a pouch ; 
now,  opening  tlie  door  to  spit  stiffly  over  their 
high  stocks  out  into  the  yard. 

All  these  things  I saw  without  knowing  that  I 
saw  them,  for  I was  in  mortal  terror.  But,  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  the  handcuff's  were  not 
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far  and  near,  did  at  last  turn  them  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  speaker,  with  the  words,  “You  are 
not  much  to  look  at,  ” and  with  a half-taunting 
glance  at  the  bound  hands.  At  that  point  my 
convict  became  so  frantically  exasperated  that 
he  would  have  rushed  upon  him  but  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  soldiers.  “ Didn’t  I tell  you,” 
said  the  other  convict  then,  “that  he  would 
murder  mo  if  he  could  ?”  And  any  one  could 
see  that  he  shook,  and  that  there  broke  out  upon 
his  lips  curious  white  flakes,  like  thin  snow. 

“Enough  of  this  parley,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“Light  those  torches.” 

As  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  carried  a basket 
in  lien  of  a gun,  went  down  on  his  knee  to  open 
it  my  convict  looked  round  him  for  the  first 
time  and  saw  me.  I had  alighted  from  Joe’s 
back  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  when  we  came 
up,  and  had  not  moved  since.  I looked  at  him 
eagerly  when  he  looked  at  me,  and  moved  my 
hands  and  shook  my  head.  I had  been  waiting  | 
for  him  to  see  me,  that  I might  try  to  assure  him 
of  my  innocence.  It  was  not  at  all  expressed 
to  me  that  he  even  comprehended  my  intention, 
for  he  gave  me  a look  that  I did  not  understand, 
and  it  all  passed  in  a moment.  But  if  he  had 
looked  at  me  for  an  hour  or  a day,  I could  not 
have  remembered  his  face  ever  afterward  as 
having  been  more  attentive. 

The  soldier  with  the  basket  soon  got  a light, 
and  lighted  three  or  four  torches,  and  took  one 
himself  and  distributed  the  others.  It  had  been 
almost  dark  before,  but  now  it  seemed  quite  dark, 
and  soon  afterward  very  dark.  Before  we  de- 
parted from  that  spot  four  of  the  soldiers,  stand- 
ing in  a ring,  fired  twice  into  the  air.  Present- 
ly we  saw  other  torches  lighted  at  some  distance 
behind  us,  and  others  on  the  marshes  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  “All  right,”  said  the 
sergeant.  “ March !” 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  three  cannon  were 
fired  ahead  of  us  with  a sound  that  seemed  to 
burst  something  inside  my  car.  “ You  are  ex- 
pected on  board,”  said  the  sergeant  to  my  con- 
vict ; “ they  know  you  are  coming.  Don’t  strag- 
gle, my  man.  Close  up  here.” 

The  two  were  kept  apart,  and  each  walked 
surrounded  by  a separate  guard.  I had  hold  of 
Joe’s  hand  now,  and  Joe  carried  one  of  the 
torches.  Mr.  Wopsle  had  been  for  going  back, 
but  Joe  was  resolved  to  see  it  out,  so  we  went  on 
with  the  party.  There  was  a reasonably  good 
path  now,  mostly  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  with 
a divergence  here  and  there  where  a dike  came, 
with  a miniature  wind-mill  on  it  and  a slimy 
sluice-gate.  When  I looked  round  I could  see 
the  other  lights  coming  on  after  us.  The  torch- 
es we  carried  dropped  great  blotches  of  fire 
upon  the  track,  and  I could  see  these,  too,  smok- 
ing and  flaring.  I could  see  nothing  else  but 
black  darkness.  Our  lights  warmed  the  air  about 
us  with  their  pitchy  blaze,  and  the  two  wretched 
men  seemed  to  like  that  rather  as  they  limped 
along  in  the  midst  of  the  muskets.  We  could 
not  go  fast  because  of  their  lameness,  and  they 
were  so  spent  that  two  or  three  times  we  had  to 
halt  while  they  rested. 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  this  traveling  we  came 
to  a rough  wooden  hut  and  a landing- place. 
There  was  a guard  in  the  hut,  and  they  chal- 
lenged us,  and  the  sergeant  answered.  Then 
we  went  into  the  hut,  where  there  was  a smell 
of  tobacco  and  whitewash,  and  a bright  fire,  and 
a lamp,  and  a stand  of  muskets,  and  a drum, 
and  a low  wooden  bedstead,  like  an  immense 
mangle  without  the  machinery,  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  a dozen  soldiers  all  at  once.  Three 
or  four  soldiers  who  lay  upon  it  were  not  much 
interested  in  us,  but  just  lifted  their  heads  and 
took  a stare,  and  then  lay  down  again.  The 
sergeant  made  some  kind  of  report,  and  some 
entry  in  a book,  and  then  the  convict,  whom  I 
call  the  other  convict,  was  drafted  off  with  his 
guard  to  go  on  board  first. 

My  convict  never  looked  at  me,  except  that 
once  that  I have  mentioned.  While  we  stood 
in  the  hut  he  stood  before  the  fire  looking  at  it, 
or  putting  up  his  miserable  feet  by  turns  upon 
the  hob  and  looking  at  them  ns  if  he  pitied 
them.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  the  sergeant,  and 
remarked : 

“I  wish  to  say  something  respecting  this  es- 
cape. It  may  prevent  some  persons  laying  un- 
der suspicion  alonger  me.” 

“You  can  say  what  you  like,”  returned  the 
sergeant,  standing  looking  at  him  with  his  arms 
folded ; “ but  you  have  no  call  to  say  it  here,  you 
know.  You’ll  have  opportunity  enough  to  say 
at  it,  and  hear  about  it,  before  it’s 


his  back.  The  boat  had  returned,  and  his  guard 
were  ready,  so  we  followed  him  to  the  landing- 
place,  made  of  rough  stakes  and  stones,  and  saw 
him  put  into  the  boat,  which  was  rowed  by  a 
crew  of  convicts  like  himself.  No  one  appeared 
glad  to  see  Kim,  or  sorry  to  see  him,  or  spoke  a 
word,  except  that  somebody  called  as  if  to  dogs, 
“ Give  way,  you !”  which  was  the  signal  for  the 
dip  of  the  oars.  By  the  light  of  the  torches  we 
saw  the  black  Hulk  lying  out  a little  way  from 
the  mud  of  the  shore,  like  a wicked  Noah’s  ark ; 
cribbed,  and  barred,  and  anchored  by  massive 
rusty  chains,  the  prison-ship  was  ironed  like  the 
prisoners.  We  saw  the  boat  go  alongside,  and 
we  saw  him  taken  up  the  side  and  disappear. 
Then  the  ends  of  the  torches  were  flung  hissing 
into  the  water,  and  went  out,  as  if  it  were  all 
over  with  him. 


about  it,  and  hear  about  it,  before  it’s  done 
with. 

“I  know  that,  but  this  is  another  piut,  a sep- 
arate pint.  A man  can’t  starve  ; at  least  I can’t. 
I took  some  wittles  up  at  the  willage  over  yon- 
der— where  the  church  stands  a’most  out  on  the 
marshes.” 

“You  mean  stole?”  said  the  sergeant. 

“ Ah  ! I’ll  tell  you  where  from.  From  the 
blacksmith’s.” 

“ Halloa!”  said  the  sergeant,  staring  at  Joe. 

“ Halloa,  Pip !”  said  Joe,  staring  at  me. 

“ It  was  some  broken  wittles — that’s  what  it 
was — and  a dram  of  liquor,  and  a pie.” 

“ Have  you  happened  to  miss  such  an  article 
as  a pie,  blacksmith  ?”  asked  the  sergeant  confi- 
dentially. 

“ Mrs.  Joe  did,  at  the  very  moment  when  you 
came  in.  Don’t  yon  know,  Pip?” 

“Oh!”  said  my  convict  to  Joe,  in  a moody 
manner,  and  without  the  least  glance  at  me. 
“ So  you’re  the  blacksmith,  are  you  ? Then  I’m 
sorry  to  say  I’ve  eat  your  pie.” 

“God  knows  you’re  welcome  to  it — so  far  as 
it  was  ever  mine,”  returned  Joe,  with  a saving 
remembrance  of  Mrs.  Joe.  “We  don’t  know 
what  you  have  done ; but  we  wouldn’t  have  you 
starved  to  death  for  it,  miserable  fellow-creature, 
whatever  it  was.— Wbi^ditip£'?iE?t '»■- 

The  something  thar  I had  noticed  before 


"©p  wcfltw.ff and  dullj  and  sad- 


ALONE. 

A restless,  sad,  longing  little  heart  was  beat- 
ing under  a worn  calico  dress,  in  a little  room  in 
Fourth  Street.  Tears  as  warm  and  grief-swollen 
as  any  that  gush  from  woman’s  eyes  crept  down 
the  cheek  a little  way,  paused,  crept  on  a little  far- 
ther, waited,  trembled,  and  then  swelling  as  the 
bosom  swells  with  sighs,  ran  down  the  maiden’s 
cheek,  and  fell  upon  the  faded  chintz.  Through 
and  through,  and  through  again,  slipped  the  nim- 
ble needle,  shining  with  the  never-ending  attrition 
of  muslin  and  linen  and  silk.  The  Argus-eyed 
thimble — nothing  better  than  steel,  though  worn 
to  the  polish  of  silver — clicked  against  the  needle, 
pressing  it  through  the  dose  fabric  into  the  cal- 
loused finger-tip,  fretted  and  notched  and  blacken- 
ed by’  many  another  needle-point,  during  many  a 
weary  day  and  many  a weary  night. 

A cooking-stove,  one  other  chair,  two  beds,  a 
few  dishes  on  a shelf  in  the  corner,  a broom,  a 
large  stone  pitcher,  a bonnet  and  shawl,  a few 
pieces  of  stove  furniture,  half  a dozen  plants  in 
rough  wooden  boxes  on  the  window-sill,  four  or 
five  books  on  tbo  one  table — these  comprised  the 
furniture. 

The  room  was  elevated  far  above  the  noise  and 
dust  of  the  city  street — above  the  usual  flight  of  city 
pigeons  even ; in  the  fifth  story ; and  the  roof  in 
sloping  had  cut  off  a corner  of  the  ceiling.  The 
little  low  windows — a pair  of  stunted  ones — did 
the  best  they  could  with  the  sunlight,  but  were  too 
much  crowded  by  the  falling  roof  to  accomplish 
much. 

Had  you  slipped  noiselessly  in — which  you  could 
not  have  done,  in  fact,  for  the  sagging  of  the  door 
and  its  heavy  scraping  upon  the  threshold — you 
would  have  been  struck  first  by  the  bareness,  and 
then  by  the  singular  neatness  of  the  attic-room. 

A little  black-and-white  kitten  would  have 
glanced  up  at  you  from  a soft  bed  of  cotton  in  its 
own  corner,  or  skipped,  frightened,  upou  the  small- 
er bed  of  the  two ; and  the  still  figure  in  the  win- 
dow would  have  presented  only  a bowed  head,  but 
busy  fingers,  and  a worn  and  faded  print. 

But  if  your  tread  had  been  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  mistaken  for  that  of  an  old  man,  just 
before  you  reached  the  threshold,  you  would  have 
heard  a springing  step  upon  the  attic-floor,  the 
door  would  have  scraped  open  with  a good-natured 
growl,  a pair  oDblack  eyes  would  have  shone  out 
at  you  from  a face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  possi- 
bly, in  the  shadow  and  haste,  you  might  have  got 
a pair  of  arms  about  your  neck.  At  any  rate,  you 
would  have  followed  a tall,  lithe  figure  into  the 
room,  and  on  taking  your  seat  would  have  found 
yourself  vis-a-vis  with  as  expressive  and  proud  a 
face  as  ever  shone  from  voluptuous  plusli,  airy 
laces,  rustling  silk,  and  sparkling  diamonds. 

Indeed,  while  the  tear-drops  were  falling  under 
the  pressure  of  thoughts  which  the  heart  could  not 
possibly  hide  under  its  lifting  lid,  a step  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  the  staircase  did  creak,  like  the 
stage-driver’s  horn,  with  the  news  of  a coming, 
the  door  did  open,  and  a pair  of  arms  were  flung 
passionately  about  the  neck  of  a white-haired  old 
man. 

Jennie  had  been  crying  of  thoughts  aroused  by 
a brief  walk  in  a populous  street  that  afternoon. 

She  avoided  these  better  thoroughfares  when  she 
coulc , hurrying  along  where  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  ding}’ — where  the  glistening  of  silk  and  the 
tremble  of  plumes  is  seldom  seen — where  bright 
eyes  and  fair  faces  radiate  only  from  faded  and 
worn  surroundings.  But  this  afternoon  her  er- 
rand to  the  store  had  taken  her  through  one  of  the 
comely  streets.  Indeed,  it  stood  itself  on  the  very 
corner  of  Main  Street,  around  which  human  tides 
swept,  eddying,  every  hour.  She  had  seen  pover- 
ty, comfort,  and  wealth  — plainness,  comeliness, 
beauty — stupidity,  sense,  intellect. 

Sitting  at  her  low  window  in  the  dull,  unseemly 
room,  worn,  tired,  discouraged  with  the  labors  and 
forebodings  of  life,  Jennie’s  thoughts  could  do  no 
less  than  bring  tears.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
happiness  which  floated  about  her  in  the  crowded 
street;  of  the  laughing  eyes;  of  the  haughty 
tread  ; of  faces  brimming  with  careless  merriment 
and  conscious  beauty.  She  had  seen  hundreds  in 
that  one  street — hundreds  of  maidens  to  whom  she 
was  consciously  superior.  And  this  was  not  ego- 
tism in  the  weeping  girl.  Does  the  doe  imagine 
itself  a snail,  or  the  eagle  fancy  itself  a blue  jay? 
Was  it  wrong  that  all  this  beauty,  all  this  innate 
refinement,  all  this  spirit  and  taste  and  mentality, 
should  pine  and  sorrow  for  want  of  that  apprecia- 
tion for  which  we  all  long  and  strive?  And  if 
Jennie  wept  that  her  scant  and  faded  calico  had 
drawn  forth  sneers,  as  though  it  were  herself  and 
not  the  accident  of  covering ; and  if  she  wept  that 
simple-minded  ami  narrow-thoughted  girls  carried 
themselves  proudly,  and  won  attention,  while  she 
slipped  meanly  into  by-ways,  and  shrunk  from  the 
observation  which  was  only  cold  and  contemptu- 
ous, can  we  blame  her  ? She  was  a woman,  with 
a woman’s  beauty  and  a woman’s  power.  But 
alas ! Jennie  was  caged  by  circumstances,  her  jew- 
els covered  with  the  dust  of  labor,  her  young  life 


Besides,  an  incident  at  the  store  had  wounded 
her  severely,  and  reawakened  her  consciousness  of 
weakness  and  semi-degradation.  It  was  this:  She 
had  taken  a bundle  of  work  to  the  inspecting  clerk, 
and  thence  had  been  directed  to  the  cashier  witli  a 
ticket  for  her  pay.  On  former  occasions  she  had 
suffered  from  curious  and  wicked  glances  while 
passing  the  clerks  of  several  departments,  as  well 
as  from  a peculiar  tone  in  which  the  cashier  ad- 
dressed her.  To-day  she  was  either  more  painfully 
sensitive  or  the  glances  of  admiration  were  more 
disgustingly  prominent ; and  the  cashier,  after  fum- 
bling as  long  as  possible,  handed  her  the  silver 
she  had  earned  with  a careless  but  insulting  re- 
mark. Jennie  flashed  with  indignation,  threw  the 
money  upon  the  counter,  and  curling  her  lip  with 
scorn  left  the  desk.  A hand  touched  her  arm,  and 
a kind  voice  said,  “ Wait  a moment,  Miss  Dell,” 
in  so  assured  and  commanding  a way  that  she  in- 
voluntarily paused.  The  gentleman  stepped  up  to 
the  cashier,  struck  him  a smart  blow  on  the  side 
of  his  face  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  tipping  him 
over,  took  the  vacated  stool  at  the  desk,  and  by 
the  time  the  fellow  had  picked  himself  up,  had 
balanced  his  account,  was  ready  for  him  with  the 
residue  of  his  wages.  Then  leading  the  fellow  to 
the  door  by  the  arm,  he  kicked  him  into  the  street. 
All  this  was  done  so  coolly,  with  so  much  ease  and 
gentlemanly  decision,  that  Jennie  could  take  no 
exception  to  even  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 

“My  store  will  be  safe  to  you  in  future,  Miss 
Dell,  but  I will  not  put  you  to  the  inconvenience 
of  bringing  your  work.  I will  send  a boy  for  it,” 
and  directing  a lad  to  take  the  lady’s  bundle,  Mr. 
Brewer  bowed  Jennie  out  of  the  store  before  she 
hatj  time  to  cry  or  do  any  thing  more  than  thank 
him  with  a glance,  which,  breaking  from  her  late 
indignation,  was  a curious  intermingling  of  pride 
and  gratitude. 

The  incident  had  recalled  for  the  hundredth  time 
a terrible  consciousness  of  her  unprotected  situa- 
tion, and  she  felt  more  keenly  than  ever  the  utter 
helplessness  of  poverty.  Sometimes  the  blood  of  a 
proud  ancestry  dashed  to  her  cheeks  and  throbbed 
at  her  temples;  but  the  next  instant  woman  tears 
chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 

“ I am  so  glad  you  have  come,  father.  I have 
been  so  very  lonely,  and  then  I was  fearful  some- 
thing had  happened.” 

The  old  man  bent  a little  to  kiss  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter — kissing  her  eyes  was  the  emphasis  of  his 
affection— and  his  lips  were  moistened  by  a tear 
which  Jennie  had  unwittingly  left  there  in  the 
haste  of  brushing  them  away  to  meet  liis  coming 
step. 

“ What  is  this,  daughter?  Crying,  my  child? 
You  are  not  sick,  dear  ? Why,  I thought  my  brave 
girl  never  cried,  however  dark  the  day  might  be ;” 
and,  with  a hand  on  each  shoulder,  the  white-hairi  d 
man  held  the  bright-faced  daughter  at  arm’s-lengih 
before  him,  gazing  loving  inquiries  into  her  eyes. 

Not  a trace  of  sadness  was  in  the  beaming  face 
of  the  daughter  now;  so,  after  meeting  his  gaze 
laughingly  a moment,  Jennie  slipped  to  his  side, 
leaned  close  to  his  shoulder,  clasping  his  arm  in  her 
hands,  and  said, 

“ Oh,  nothing  of  any  moment,  father.  We  wo- 
men have  little  foolish  thoughts  and  troubles  of  our 
own  when  we  are  left  alone  all  day.  But  when 
father  comes  back  again  Jennie  is  happy  enough, 
isn’t  she  ?”  and  the  girl  looked  into  his  face  wit  ii  so 
much  of  beauty,  and  smile,  and  joy,  that  the  ■ Id 
man  forgot  the  dew-drop  which  had  dried  on  bis 
lips,  and  went  to  wondering  what  made  his  (laugh- 
ter so  happy,  alone  and  hard  at  work  in  that  sol.er 
room  all  day. 

The  father  forgot  the  sadness  sooner  for  a jewel 
of  good  tidings  which  he  was  holding  tight  in  his 
heart,  longing  to  give  it  his  daughter,  but,  wonder- 
ing what  was  the  most  perfect  way  to  show  it. 
Whether  to  raise  the  lid  with  a spring  and  permit 
the  Koh-i-nor  to  flash  with  its  diamond  lightning 
full  in  her  face  at  once,  or  to  lift  the  lid  gently  so 
that  the  loved  one’s  eyes  might  catch  its  brilliance, 
ray  by  ray,  and  beam  by  beam.  While  the  daugh- 
ter was  making  the  tea-kettle  cover  dance,  and  then 
pouring  sputtering  water  into  the  little  black  tea- 
pot, in  the  bottom  of  which  very  few  but  very  nice 
little  leaves  lay  curled  in  fragrant  exclusiveness 
and  concentration,  the  glad  father  thought  the  mat- 
ter over.  While  the  torpid  little  loaves  warmed 
into  inevitable  expansion  by  the  heated  flood,  the 
glad  father  continued  to  think  it  over. 

“ You  look  tired,  father ; have  you  worked  hard 
to-day?” 

“ Not  very,  daughter.” 

“Why  you  are  pale,  father;  you  are  sick,  I 
know.” 

It  was  well  that  the  girl  dropped  the  plate  from 
her  hand,  though  it  went  down  with  a crackle  into 
fragments,  for  the  old  man  was  reeling  out  of  liis 
chair.  She  was  just  in  time  to  save  him.  With- 
out a word,  the  daughter  held  him  a moment,  till 
she  could  glance  into  his  face,  and  then  with  a 
strength  which  she  could  always  command  when 
roused,  bore  him  to  the  nearest  bed  and  laid  him 
there. 

“Father!  father!” 

Not  a word  nor  a sign  of  consciousness.  Jennie 
bathed  his  temples  with  water,  rubbed  his  arms, 
his  hands,  his  chest,  called  on  him,  kissed  him,  and 
wept.  His  lips  move. 

“ What,  is  it,  father  ?”  and  the  daughter’s  ear  is 
close  by  the  trembling  lips. 

“ I have  heard” — faintly  — “ from  — Robert” — 
fainter.  “ Robert  is — lie  is” — the  voice  i--  too  faint 
to  be  heard — the  lip  - cease  to  move — the  old  man  is 
dead.  No  cries  of  “ Father,  dear  father !”  no  chaf- 
ings  of  hands,  no  bathings  of  that  calm,  snow- 
fringed  brow  will  bring  l ack  the  soul  now  freed 
at  last  from  its  cheerless  imprison  meat  of  eighty 
years. 

Straighten  the  stiffening  limbs,  lone  daughter; 
close  tighter  the  eyelids:  lie  is  gone.  And  the 
secret  hidden  in  that  unfinished  sentence — it,  too, 
is  gone,  and  vainly  will  you  try  to  fathom  its  im- 
port. The  blow  was  a terrible  one.  Not  alone 
that  this  was  her  father,  but  the  best,  the  noblest, 
the  dearest  of  fathers.  Not  alone 
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her  stay  and  companion,  but  her  only  support  and 
her  only  friend.  Now  she  was  alone  ' At™  d 
When  all  hope  of  restoration " e' 


stood  erect  a little  way  from  the  bedJifH.eaJbnl.6 
ied  in  her  hands,  and  let  the  tide  of  loss  and  w 
ness  sweep  over  her.  In  that  insinnf  .•  . 

drank  the  full  cup  and  tasted  each  and  ever”  Utltr 
ingredient.  Thin  tnnde  her  cnlm.  Anol  h, ‘nt 
might  have  sunk ; she  was  lifted,  stremrtl.ened 
All  the  energies  of  her  heart  came  int0  active  life  • 
and  now,  tearful  or  quiet,  busy  or  still  sh  ’ 
the  same  strong,  self-conscious  woman  she  had  evrr 
been.  She  was  even  stronger  and  more  calm 
A quick  step  upon  the  stairs  and  a careless  ram 
at  the  door.  It  was  the  bright-faced  lad  with  £ 
bundle.  . 1 a 

“ Mr.  Brewer  says  as  how  this  is  nicer  work 
and  you  may  send  back  the  other  bundle,” 
the  little  fellow,  boy-like,  as  he  came  abruptly  into 
the  room,  liis  face  beaming  with  pleasure  and  ex- 
ercise. “Oh,  Miss  Dell!”  and  the  boy  fell  into 
awe-stricken  quiet  as  he  felt  the  presence  of  death. 

The  second  day  before  the  burial,  when,  with 
the  aid  of  an  old  woman  below,  the  body  had  been 
carefully  prepared,  a different  step  was  heard  upon 
the  staircase,  and  a careful  knock  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Brewer  entered  without  a word,  gave  his  hand 
and  sat  down.  Then  gently  alluding  to  her  loss] 
asking  to  look  on  the  features  of  her  father,  noticl 
ing  her  plants  in  the  window,  he  led  the  conversa- 
tion into  appropriate  channels,  and,  without  a sin- 
gle profession,  made  Jennie  to  feel  that  here  was  a 
true  and  appreciative  friend. 

Gradually  the  talk  receded  from  the  sad  topics 
of  the  chamber  of  death  to  more  general  subjects— 
to  such  thoughts  as  we  find  written  in  books,  and 
such  conclusions  as  we  reach  in  long  meditations 
and  careful  analyzings.  In  this,  her  visitor  was 
struck  with  the  clearness  and  stretch  of  thought 
of  the  humble  girl  at  bis  side.  And  she  found  her- 
self roused  and  quickened  by  the  outdrawing  in- 
fluence of  a superior  but  congenial  mind. 

Thence  the  conversation  was  brought  gently  to 
personal  affairs,  where,  at  length,  a point  was 
gained  at  which  Mr.  Brewer  ventured  to  ask : 

“ Have  you  no  other  friends  but  this?” 

“ None  in  all  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  a broth- 
er.” 


Mr.  Brewer  could  scarcely  ask  a further  question. 
Breaking  the  silence,  Jennie  said : 

“My  younger  brother,  Robert,  left  us  three 
years  ago — lie  was  only  fifteen  then — in  the  rush 
to  California;  thinking  that,  though  only  a hoy, 
lie  might  bring  back  gold  enougli  to  make  his  fa- 
ther comfortable  for  life.  We  beard  of  his  arriv- 
al and  a promising  beginning,  but  nothing  since. 
Two  years  ago  we  came  to  live  at  this  end  of  the 
city,  and  possibly  at  that  time  lie  changed  his  lo- 
cation. At  any  rate  his  letters  have  never  reach- 
ed us,  nor  have  ours  reached  him.  The  other  day, 
when  father  came  home,  he  had  received  tidings 
from  him,  for  he  said  so  just  as  he  was  dying; 
but  the  news  itself  died  on  his  lips,  and  I have  no 
clew  whatever  to  its  nature.  Brother  Robert  was 
a noble  boy,  Sir — the  bravest  and  best  boy  I ever 
knew.” 


J ust  here  the  tears  would  come,  and  a long  si- 
lence followed. 

Mr.  Brewer  had  brought  a purse  with  a little 
gold  in  it,  thinking  to  slip  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
girl  whose  trials  had  so  touched  his  sympathy : 
but  when  he  rose  to  go  the  act  seemed  impossible ; 
lie  did  not  dare  to  do  it : he  could  only  ask,  with 
the  deepest  respect, 

“ Can  I be  of  any  service  to  you?” 

“ I thank  you  very  much  for  your  call,  Mr. 
Brewer — very  much.  There  is  only  one  thing  you 
can  do  for  me — employ  me,  if  my  work  pleases 
you.” 

No  need  to  follow  the  plain  board  coffin — rough 
casket  for  such  a father— to  its  place  among  the 
silent  poor  in  the  great  city  cemetery.  If  the 
faded  shawl  clung  close  to  the  poor  girl’s  form, 
chilled  by  the  autumn  wind,  dropping  tears  upon 
the  turf  alone  by  the  poor  man’s  grave,  under  it 
beat  as  warm  a daughter’s  heart,  and  lived  as  rich 
a woman’s  nature,  as  ever  moved  gay  and  proud 
in  choicer  and  happier  scenes. 

Jennie  could  not  and  would  not  leave  the  dear 
old  room,  hallowed  now  by  the  memory  of  a saint- 
ed father.  She  lived  there  alone.  There  was  no 
objection  to  it  now,  for  only  a young  and  elastic 
tread  waked  the  crealtings  in  the  long  flight  of  old 
stairs. 

The  bright-faced  boy  came  and  went  every’  day 
with  a bundle.  The  work  was  very  nice,  and  the 
pay  was  so  much  better  as  to  give  a new  chintz  of 
a deep  brown  with  a tiny  white  figure.  Mr.  Brew- 
er came  occasionally.  He  slid  quietly  into  the 
place  of  a friend,  brought  books  for  Jennie  to  read, 
and  then  discussed  their  contents  with  her. 

There  were  many  points  upon  which  they  agreed, 
and  many  upon  which  they  differed.  Both  liked 
very  well  to  differ;  for  Jennie  found  pleasure  in 
arousing  liis  deep,  earnest  strength  of  expression, 
and  he  was  never  weary  of  awakening  that  flash 
of  her  large  brown  eyes  and  easy  dignity  of  talk 
which  severed  her  from  all  other  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Brewer’s  calls  were  not  frequent,  but  they 
never  failed  during  the  many  months  in  which  she 
sat  and  sewed  in  the  humble  attic-room. 

Alas  for  the  struggling,  tossed,  brave,  and  weary 
girl  1 These  visits,  so  comforting  at  first,  were 
coming  to  be  a source  of  pain — in  fact,  and  espe- 
cially in  prospect. 

He  came  and  went  as  a kind,  disinterested  friend, 
always  considerate  and  appreciative,  but  always 
self-poised.  Knowing  and  trusting  him  as  a true 
friend,  she  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  man  but  w liat 
she  saw  in  her  own  home.  He  never  talked  of 
himself.  The  lad  who  came  and  went  with  bun- 
dles bad  once  or  twice  spoken  of  “ father”  in  a 
manner  which  convinced  her  that  Mr.  Brewer  was 
a husband,  and  this  his  son.  That  was  all ; but  it 
was  decisive.  And  yet,  though  settled  on  this  from 
the  first,  as  time  wore  on  the  companionship  and 
sVTppnUijy.  of.llef  |OAej.;wsitor  grew  into  a need,  and 
tneif  a necessity1.  No  reasonings,  no  willful  check- 
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growth  of  that  giant  presence  by  which  at  last  she 
was  covered  and  overpowered.  In  vain  Jennie 
flashed  indignation  on  herself  that  she  should  love 
the  loved  of  another  woman  heart — a husband 
and  father.  In  vain  she  wept,  and  struggled,  and 
prayed.  The  chains  grew  tighter  and  tighter, 
holding  her  to  a misery  to  which  all  the  sadnesses 
of  her  life  bore  no  comparison. 

The  afternoon  sun  of  a September  Sabbath 
wrapped  in  a cheery  light  the  dark,  sea-washed 
hull  of  an  ocean  steamer  coming  up  the  bay  to  the 
crowded  pier. 

At  the  same  moment  Jennie’s  friend  turned  down 
a dull,  dark  street,  entered  a door- way,  and  ascend- 
ed creaking  stairs.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
Jennie’s  room  that,  far  away  over  the  brick  houses, 
with  their  smoked  and  smoking  chimneys,  lay  the 
always  changing  picture  of  the  bay.  To-day,  aft- 
er a long  discussion  of  the  beauties  and  blemishes, 
first  of  “ The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  and  then  of  De 
Quincey’s  ‘ ‘ Confessions,”  with  other  and  minor  talk, 
Jennie  touched  upon  the  scenery  of  the  bay,  with 
its  white-winged  butterflies  and  the  black  beetle 
that,  an  hour  or  two  before,  had  been  crawling  up 
the  harbor. 

“I  always  think,”  she  said,  “when  I look  out 
upon  the  harbor,  that  perhaps  some  day  it  will 
bring  my  brave  brother  home  to  me ; and  then  I 
shall  not  be  alone,  nor  unhappy,  nor  tired  any 
more.  Oh ! if  I could  only  know  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead — whether  I shall  ever  have  him 
again !” 

The  tears  would  come,  and  her  eyes  were  all 
glistening  as  she  looked  into  the  face  of  her  friend. 

Mr.  Brewer  seemed  absent, yet  present;  tender, 
yet  ill  at  ease.  The  thought  darted  into  her  mind, 
“Perhaps  he  knows  more  of  my  brother  than  I” 
—it  was  so  new  a thing  to  see  him  perturbed. 

“ Have  I ever  told  you  any  thing  of  myself?” 
he  asked,  at  length. 

“Never.” 

Upon  this  he  moved  a chair  close  beside  her,  but 
so  as  not  to  meet  her  glance,  and  told  the  story  of 
his  life  down  to  the  present  hour.  It  was  told 
concisely ; but  all  the  prominent  facts  were  there. 
Then  changing  his  place,  taking  her  cold  hand,  and 
looking  into  her  eyes,  he  brought  tears  to  them 
again,  and  blushes  to  her  face,  by  the  question, 

“ Will  you  trust  me  and  love  me  ?” 

Jennie  whispered — she  couldn’t  find  her  voice — 

“ Will  I ? I always  have.” 

When  they  had  both  found  words  for  other  sen- 
tences, and  Jennie  had  been  talking,  Mr.  Brewer 
exclaimed, 

“ Married ! I never  even  loved  before.” 

A slow  step  was  heard  on  the  staircase,  a gentle 
rap  at  the  door,  and  a pale  young  man  entered. 

“ Jennie !” 

“Robert!” 

And  the  maiden  had  another  joy  added  to  the 
sweetest  bliss  of  life. 

But  Robert  had  come  home  to  die — to  die  as  the 
day  dies,  slowly  receding  to  the  other  side  of  life. 

He  had  brought  the  gold  which  he  had  spent 
his  young  life  in  earning  for  the  two  at  home. 
One  had  no  needV  gold  now;  the  other  had  no 
wish  for  it,  but  the  dust  was  hers ; and  when  the 
weeks  had  gone  in  which  they  had  sweetened  his 
receding  with  the  breath  of  love,  leaving  him  at 
last  where  flowers  grown  upon  living  stalks,  and 
chains  and  clusters  cut  in  snowy  marble,  made  his 
last  home  beautiful,  it  flowed  from  her  own  and 
her  husband’s  hands  in  channels  which  gladdened 
many  a poor  girl’s  life,  and  made  the  sister  and 
her  other  noble  self  happier  for  the  joy  of  thus 
making  his  lost  life  bloom  again  in  many  a re- 
lighted eye  and  rekindled  cheek. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  BLACK  ON  SECESSION. 

The  Herald  says : “ In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  called  for  by  President  Buchanan,  on  the  ques- 
tions of  law  arising  out  of  apprehended  difficulties  between 
the  North  aqg  South,  Judge  Black  not  only  discusses  the 
important  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  a State  to 
secede,  but  several  other  questions  which  are  involved, 
such  as  the  collection  of  revenue,  and  whether  ports  of  en- 
try can  be  changed  or  removed  to  other  points ; and  in  the 
event  of  the  resignation  of  the  Federal  officers — the  Col- 
lectors, Judges,  Marshals,  District  Attorneys,  etc.— and  if 
no  one  in  the  State  or  States  could  he  found  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  positions,  what  policy  should  be  adopted,  or  wheth- 
er the  Constitution  makes  any  provision  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. In  fact,  all  the  questions  which  may  arise,  in  all 
their  various  aspects,  are  understood  to  be  touched  upon. 
He  holds,  it  is  said,  in  the  first  instance,  that  a State 
has  not  the  constitutional  right  to  secede.  If  sucli  is 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government,  it  will 
have  great  weight  and  influence  with  the  people  of  the 
South/' 


prevent  a State  from  seceding,  or  force  her  back  into  the 
Union;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Judge  Harper,  men 
having  arms  in  their  hands  may  use  them;  and  I can  not 
too  earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  arming  the 
State  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  if  we 
must  resort  to  arms  in  defense  of  our  rights,  and  a blow 
should  be  struck  at  South  Carolina  before  the  other  States 
move  up  in  line,  we  have  the  tender  of  volunteers  from  all 
the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Northern  States  to  repair 
promptly  to  our  standard  and  share  our  fortunes.  We  can 
not  penetrate  the  dark  future  ; it  may  be  filled  with  ashes, 
tears,  and  blood ; but  let  us  go  forward  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty,  with  an  unwavering  trust  in  God,  and  a con- 
sciousness that  any  thing  is  preferable  to  dishonor  and 
degradation.” 

THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S  REPORT. 

The  Attorney-General’s  report  has  Borne  interesting  de- 
tails on  the  system  of  the  land  tax.  He  says  over  10,000,000 
of  acres  have  been  returned,  valued  at  twenty  cents  per 
acre,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  1815,  when  several  of  these 
millions  were  worth  immensely  more ; he  advises  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  to  increase  the  revenue;  he  objects  to  the 
system  of  hanking  of  the  State,  but  considers  the  institu- 
tions as  solvent  as  Northern  banks ; he  advises,  incidental- 
ly, a granite  capitol,  at  Columbia,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  public  debt,  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  is  $4,406,000;  aggregate  receipt  of  taxes  near 
$600,000;  average  tax  on  lands,  a fraction  less  than  five 
cents  per  acre. 

APPROACH  OF  SECESSION. 

A dispatch  to  the  Herald  from  Charleston  says : “ It  is 
now  considered  certain  here  that  the  ordinance  of  secession 
will  be  passed  either  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  December. 
Mr.  Hammond  has  written  a letter  to  the  Georgia  secession 
meeting,  saying  South  Carolina  .will  be  out  of  the  Union, 
high,  dry,  and  forever,  by  December  18th  at  farthest. 
Our  representatives  are  leaving  for  Washington.  W. 
Porcher  Miles  goes  to-morrow.  Ordnance  and  ammunition 
have  lately  been  landed  from  schooners  at  Fort  Moultrie. 
Some  of  the  army  officers  say  that  now  Moultrie  is  almost 
impregnable.  The  disposition  of  the  people  is  decidedly  to 
resist  the  landing  of  more  troops  there. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  House,  on  24th,  resolved  to  elect  Electors  next 
Thursday.  A motion  was  made  to  elect  a Senator  the 
same  day,  which  was  lost.  The  Bank  Bill  repeals  the  law 
forbidding  banks  from  sending  their  notes  out  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  discounting  drafts ; it  repeals  the  restric- 
tions against  selling  but  sight  checks,  and  in  view  of  the 
monetary  troubles  and  secession,  suspends  the  operation  of 
the  acts  inflicting  the  pain  of  forfeitures  for  not  paying  spe- 
cie ; prohibits  levying  ft.  fas.  in  favor  or  against  suspend- 
ed banks  during  suspension,  provided,  in  either  case,  satis- 
factory security  is  given.  The  bill  passed,  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor,  and  was  passed  over  his  head.  The  Legis- 
lature has  chosen  173  Breckinridge,  54  Bell,  and  8 Doug- 
las electors. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Legislature  organized  at  Jack- on  on  26th  ult.  The 
Governor’s  Message  was  delivered.  Its  tone  was  uncom- 
promising. The  members  are  unanimous  for  secession. 

UNION  SENTIMENT  IN  MARYLAND. 

Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  has  replied  to  a petition 
for  a special  session  of  the  Legislature,  declining  to  con- 
vene it.  He  is  unwilling  to  place  Maryland  in  a position 
of  appearing  to  join  in  any  treasonable  designs  against 
the  Union,  while  he  is  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  de- 
manding the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union. 

An  association  calling  themselves  the  “Southern  Volun- 
teers" displayed  the  Palmetto  flag  from  their  place  of 
meeting  at  Baltimore  on  24th.  A large  crowd  was  attract- 
ed by  the  novelty  of  the  tiling,  and  the  flag  was  greeted 
with  groans  and  hisses  from  the  crowds,  and  with  plaudits 
from  the  Volunteers.  Captain  Jones,  of  the  bark  Isabel , 
also  displayed  the  Palmetto  flag  from  the  mast-head  of  his 
vessel,  when  all  the  ships  in  the  vicinity  immediately  ran 
up  the  stars  and  stripes. 

UNION  MEETING  AT  LOUI8VILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

A citizens’  meeting,  composed  of  all  parties,  was  held  at 
Louisville  on  27th,  which  passed  the  minority  resolutions, 
deploring  the  election  of  a President  upon  sectional  issues; 
declaring  that  Kentucky  has  a common  interest  with  all 
the  slaveholding  States ; that  she  don't  despair  of  justice 
within  the  Union,  as  both  Houses  of  Congress  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  Executive;  that  Kentucky  will  insist  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  Northern  statutes  nullifying  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law ; appealing  to  the  Southern  States  not  to  de- 
sert the  common  cause  of  the  South  within  the  Union ; 
and  resolving  that  Keutucky  will  stand  by  the  Union  till 
aggressions  on  her  constitutional  rights  become  more  in- 
tolerable than  revolution. 

ATTITUDE  OF  SENATOR  MASON. 

A letter  in  the  Herald  says : “ Senator  Janies  M.  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  whose  fidelity  to  Virginia  and  the  South  no 
one  can  dispute,  in  a recent  speech,  referring  to  the  con- 
tingency of  Lincoln’s  election,  declared  that  lhe  should 
take  his  seat  as  a Senator  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution, the  rights  and  integrity  of  the  State,  and  when 
they  could  be  no  longer  maintained,  he  should  render 
back  to  her  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Virginia, 
trusting  to  her  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  that  exigency  to 
do  the  heat.’  ” 

MORE  BANK  SUSPENSIONS. 

The  Manufacturers’  Bank  of  Macon,  Georgia,  suspended 
on  26th.  Other  Georgia  banks  are  expected  to  suspend 
shortly.  On  28th  one  half  of  the  Charleston  banks,  and 
on  29th  the  remainder  agreed  to  suspend  specie  payments. 
The  banks  of  Tennessee,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and  North 
Carolina  have  suspended. 

RUPTURE  OF  RELATIONS  WITH  PERU. 

The  Government  on  26th  received  a dispatch  from  Min- 
ister Cloy,  stating  that  he  had,  pursuant  to  instructions, 
demanded  his  passport,  and  was  om  his  way  home.  Short- 
ly after  this  information  came  to  the  Executive,  the  Pe- 
ruvian Minister  to  the  United  States  was  promptly  fur- 
nished with  his  passport,  and  thus  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  is  terminated.  The 
amount  of  unadjusted  claims  against  Peru  on  account  of 
the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  vessels  Georgiana  and 
Lizzie  Thompson  is  $150,000.  Mr.  Clay  has  been  our 
Minister  to  Peru  for  nearly  fourteen  years. 


MESSAGE  ( 

Governor  Gist's  Message  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  at 
Columbia  on  27th.  The  Message,  among  other  matters  of 
State  policy.  Bays  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  importance  of  establishing  direct  trade  between  Charles- 
ton and  Liverpool.  It  was  important  to  divert  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  from  New  York  and  other  cities  to 
Charleston,  and  thus  build  up  a commercial  emporium  and 
supply  merchants  of  neighboring  States.  In  view  of  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union  it  becomes 
doubly  important.  The  Government  recommends  the 
State  to  assume  a share  of  the  risk  in  establishing  direct 
trade,  and  especially  in  the  item  of  direct  steam  communi- 
cation with  Liverpool.  He  recommends  the  adoption  of 
postal  arrangements  to  supersede  the  United  States  mails; 
also  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  summary  punishment 
of  abolitionists  tampering  with  slaves.  He  also  recom- 
mends fostering  the  Charleston  Marine  School- as  a nucleus 
for  a navy;  also  the  establishment  of  a Southern  armory 
by  the  united  efforts  of  four  or  five.cotton  States.  The 
Governor  then  takes  up  the  subject  of  federal  relations, 
and  says  it  is  too  late  now  to  receive  propositions  for  con- 
ference, and  the  Mate  would  be  wanting  in  self-respect, 
after  having  deliberately  decided  on  her  course,  to  cut-  r- 
tain  any  proposition  looking  to  a continuance  in  the  pres- 
ent Union.  We  can  get  no  better  or  safer  guarantee  than 
the  present  Constitution,  and  that  lias  proved  impotent  to 
protect  us  against  the  fanaticism  of  the  North.  The  insti- 
tution of  slavery  must  he  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
those  directly  interested  in  its  preservation,  and  not  left 
to  the  mercy  of  thoee  who  believe  it  to  ba  their  duty  to  de- 
stroy it.  He  then  speaks  against  the  right  of  coercion,  and 
concludes  thus  : “It  follows,! from  tbq  views  presented, 
that  the  Federal  Government  V":  i 5S  'TTriS  ?tf5n  yu  i force 
to  preve  ‘ ’ — 


-he  rederal  Government  e-n  a t “,.7IyT. -c  forco  by  the  hnnd 


The  steamship  A labama,  which  arrived  from  Savannah, 
Georgia,  last  week,  brought  back  thirty-four  steerage  pas- 
sengers, who,  it  is  said,  were  not  permitted  to  land — the 
same  course  being  pursued  in  that  city  as  in  Charleston- 
all  steerage  passengers  being  returned.  If  these  reports 
are  correct,  the  member  of  persons  sent  back  from  Charles- 
ton is  T26,  and  from  Savannah,  92. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  VIRGINIA. 

A computation  of  the  election  returns  in  Virginia,  which 
are  all  official,  save  those  of  the  counties  of  Webster  and 
Wyoming,  shows  that  Bell  has  carried  nine  electoral  votes 
and  Breckinridge  six..  The  returns  from  the  counties  not 
officially  heard  from  can  not  alter  this  result.  It  would 
require  an  addition  of  over  two  hundred  votes  to  any  one 
of  the  remaining  six  BAl  electors  to  diminish,  even  by 
one,  Breckinridge’s  electoral  vote.  This  is  a strange  re- 
sult. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  relates  some  incidents  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's visit  to  that  city.  It  says : 

“Mr.  Lincoln  returns  to  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Hnmljn 
goes  immediat*  ly  East  from  this  city.  Several  interesting 
incidents  are  related  of  the  reception.  Mr.  Lincoln  being 
a very  tall  man,  generally  had  to  stoop  some  to  reach  the 
level  of  those  who  came  to  congratulate  him,  and  saluting 
all,  as  he  did,  w th  both  hands,  the  labor  performed  by  the 
President-elect  much  resembled  the  traditionary  ‘ man-a- 
mowing.’  At  least,  it  was  severe.  In  the  crowd  were 
several  short  persons.  It  was  refreshing  to  observe  the 
ileasure  experienced  by  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  took  a man 
the  hand  somewhere  nigh  his  own  stature.  One  of 
came  after  a long  row  of  undersized  ones. 


Mr.  Lincoln  raised  his  hands  in  well-affected  astonishment, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘You  are  up,  some/'  This  was  accom- 
panied by  a look  that  created  much  merriment.  That  tall 
man,  for  once  in  his  life,  was  duly  appreciated. 

“ In  the  crowd  was  a little  boy,  some  four  years  of  age, 
and  his  mother.  The  child  was  boiling  over  with  enthu- 
siasm, his  cheeks  glowed  with  pride,  and  he  could  not  con- 
tain his  feelings,  so  he  cried  out,  * Hurray  for  Uncle  Abe!’ 
Mr.  Lincoln  heard  it,  and  the  youthful  Republican  was 
treated  to  a ‘ toesing  up’  toward  the  ceiling,  which  tickled 
him  and  the  visitors  hugely,  and  will  be  remembered 
through  life  by  the  boy.” 


night  it  was  asserted  that  his  departure  had  been  indefi- 
nitely adjourned.  A sudden  resolution,  however,  was 
come  to,  and  early  this  morning  lie  sailed  in  the  Washing- 
ton for  Uaprera.  Nobody  except  his  immediate  friends, 
and  not  all  of  them,  was  aware  of  his  final  resolve,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  slipped  away  at  break  of  day,  unattend- 
ed, and  almost  unknown.  To  the  last  lie  refused  every 
thing  from  the  King,  and  drew  nothing  from  the  Ex- 
chequer but  his  general  officer's  pay  of  five  francs  a day; 
so  that  the  story  goes,  he  actually  borrowed  a few  pounds 
from  personal  friends  in  Naples  to  pay  the  small  debts  he 
had  incurred  here  while  Dictator.” 


PERSONAL. 


HIS  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 


Mr.  Lincoln  has  returned  home.  On  27th  he  occupied 
himself  principally  with  reading  several  hundred  letters, 
accumulated  during  his  absence.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  pos- 
session of  reliable  private  information  from  Kansas,  show- 
ing the  published  accounts  of  the  Montgomery  affair  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  no  attack  oh  the  border  Slave 
States  intended. 

The  Washington  Star  says  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  about  the  resignation  of  Judge  Taney,  and 
that  Judge  Black  wUl  be  nominated  as  his  successor. 

It  is  deemed  probable  that  Mr.  Yancey  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Alabama  Legislature  the  Commissioner  to  attend 
the  South  Carolina  Convention. 


FOEEIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’  fleet  has  arrived.  The  details  of 
the  return  voyage  show  that  the  fleet  experienced  head- 
winds and  had  weather  during  the  entire  passage.  The 
vessels  were  within  a day’s  sail  of  England  on  the  Cth, 
when  a heavy  gale  prevented  any  further  progress.  They 
had  only  another  week’s  provisions  on  board,  and  the 
Royal  party,  for  the  last  few  days,  lived  on  salt  and  pre- 
served provisions.  The  party,  however,  landed  all  well, 
and  the  Prince  reached  Windsor  Castle  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th. 

THE  FUELING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ON  HIS  RECEP- 
TION HERE. 

At  a public  banquet  in  London,  Lord  Palmerston  thus 
alluded  to  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Amer- 
ica: 

“You  have  alluded  to  an  event  which  has  awakened 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  mind  of  every  Englishman — I 
mean  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  when  the  fu- 
ture hope  of  England  visited  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in 
our  North  American  Provinces  he  would  be  received  with 
that  enthusiastic  affection  which  becomes  a loyal  and  at- 
tached people.  Our  anticipations  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. The  reception  of  the  Prince  has  been  worthy  of 
the  people  who  gave  it,  and  honorable  to  the  family  of 
which  he  is  so  distinguished  a member ; and  we  may  hope 
that  that  visit  will  cement  more  closely  those  ties  which, 
I trust,  are  long  destined  to  bind  together  that  portion  of 
the  Queen’s  dominions  and  the  mother  country.  [Hear, 
hear.]  But  we  had  not  an  equal  right  to  expect  that  when 
his  Royal  Highness  visited  the  United  States  he  would  be 
received  with  any  thing  more  than  the  courtesy  which 
civilized  nations  accord  to  distinguished  members  of  the 
reigning  family  of  another  country.  But  I must  say  it 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  witness  the  cordiality,  the 
heartfelt  kindness,  the  generous  hospitality,  and,  I may 
say,  the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which  that  illustrious 
Prince  was  welcomed  by  our  cousins  in  the  United  States. 
[Cheers.]  They  have  shown  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  a 
noble  and  generous  people — they  have  shown  that  they 
have  not  forgotten  the  common  stock  from  whicli  they  and 
we  have  sprung ; and,  in  spite  of  events  which,  if  not  bur- 
ied in  oblivion,  might  have  produced  some  slight  aliena- 
tion between  us,  they  received  our  future  Sovereign— and 
I trust  that  future  may  be  long  distant— they  received  the 
eldest  son  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  not  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger  belonging  to  another  land,  but  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  their  own  country,  and  had  been  a citizen  of  their 
own  Republic.  [Cheers.]  I trust,  gentlemen,  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  generous  kindness  thus  exhibited  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  ever  be  cherished  by  the 
people  of  these  kingdoms.  I believe  the  memory  of  the 
Prince’s  visit  will  long  survive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation,  and  that  these  mutual  recollections  will  tend 
more  closely  than  ever  to  knit  together  those  two  great 
branches  of  the  same  noble  and  I will  say  illustrious  stock.” 
[Cheers.] 

MR.  DALLAS  AT  COURT. 

A dispatch,  dated  London,  November  18,  says : “ The 
United  States  Minister,  Mr.  Dallas,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  John  Russell,  are  on  a visit  to  her  Majesty 
at  Windsor.  The  Observer  remarks  that  the  invitation  of 
the  American  Minister  to  Windsor  so  soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  company  with  the  heads 
of  the  Government,  is  a proof  and  a grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hospitality  of  the  President,  and  the  attention 
and  enthusiasm  upon  the  head  of  the  British  throne  exhib- 
ited by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

COMMENCEMENT  07  THE  COMMERCIAL  PANIC  IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  minimum  rate  of  discount  was  raised  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  the  15th  inst.,  to  6 per  cent.,  although  no 
gold  was  withdrawn  that  day,  and  none  has  been  since. 
This  movement  was  telegraphed  to  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  the  contemplated  additional  withdrawal  of  more  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England  by  that  Bank  was  suspended. 
Australian  gold,  to  the  value  of  £575,000,  arrived  on  the 
16th  inst.,  which  was  immediately  bought  for  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  this  temporarily  prevented  any  further  with- 
drawal from  the  Bauk  ef  England. 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  read  in  the  London  Times:  “Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press of  the  French,  traveling  in  the  strictest  incbgnito  as 
part  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  la  Grange,  crossed  the 
channel  on  Wednesday  in  the  ordinary  packet  Alliance , 
and  proceeded  to  London  the  same  evening.  From  Lon- 
don Bridge  station  she  and  her  suite  went  in  common 
street  cabs  to  Calridge’s  Hotel  in  Brook  Street ; and  it  was 
not  until  they  had  been  there  for  some  time  in  the  hotel 
that  her  Majesty’s  rank  was  known. 

“The  Empress  went  out  on  foot  early  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  made  several  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hoteL  In  the  afternoon  she,  and  her  suite  engaged 
some  carriages  from  a neighboring  livery  stable,  and  visit- 
ed the  Crystal  Palace. 

“ It  is  understood  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  visits  Scot- 
land, in  the  hope  of  restoring  her  impaired  health,  and 
that  it  was  originally  her  intention  to  proceed  directly  by 
sea  to  Leith.  The  risk  of  bad  weather  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  season  decided  her  Majesty’s  advisers  to  se- 
lect the  shortest  route,  and  she  will  probably  set  out  to- 
morrow by  railway  for  Hamilton  Palace. 

1 ‘ The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton  intend  to  give  a 
grand  ball  at  Hamilton  Palace  on  the  20th  inst.,  in  honor 
of  their  illustrious  visitor. 

“ A letter  says  that,  on  leaving  the  Empress  at  the  rail- 
way station,  the  Emperor  went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he 
presided  at  a Council  of  his  Ministers,  at  the  termination 
of  which  he  left  for  Compeigne,  where  his  Majesty  will 
remain  for  a few  days.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  form- 
ing the  Court  will  he  the  only  invitis  (luting  the  stay 
there." 

FRANCE. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND. 

The  commercial  treaty  of  France  and  England  was  com- 
pleted at  Paris  on  the  16th  and  received  final  signatures. 
Mr.  Cobden  was  said  to  be  completely  prostrated  by  his  la- 
bors. 


ITALY. 

DEPARTURE  OF  GARIBALDI. 

We  read  in  the  correspondence  of  the  London  Chronicle , 
dated  Naples,  November  9:  “Garibaldi  is  gone.  E Last 
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“ Naples,  Ncmmhtr  8, 1880. 

| “To  my  Companions  in  Arms:  We  must  now  consider 
the  period  which  is  just  finishing  at  the  last  stage  but  one 
in  our  national  resurrection,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  finish 
worthily  the  marvelous  design  of  the  elect  of  twenty  gener- 
ations, the  completion  of  which  Providence  has  reserved 
for  this  fortunate  age  of  yours.  Yes,  young  men,  Italy 
owes  to  you  an  undertaking  which  has  been  marked  by  the 
applause  of  the  universe.  To  this  wonderful  account  in 
your  country’s  history  another  more  glorious  still  will  be 
added,  and  the  slave  shall  show  at  Inst  to  his  free  brethren 
a sharpened  sword  forged  from  the  links  of  his  fetters.  To 
arms,  then,  all  of  you,  and  the  oppressors  and  the  mighty 
will  disappear  like  the  dust. 

“You,  too,  women,  cast  away  all  cowards  from  your 
arms,  that  will  only  give  you  cowards  for  children,  and 
you  who'  are  the  daughters  of  the  land  of  duty  must  have 
children  who  are  noble  and  brave.  Let  timid  doctrines 
be  cast  out  from  among  us.  Providence  lias  presented 
Italy  with  Yictor  Emanuel,  and  by  the  side  of  Victor 
Emanuel  every  quarrel  should  he  forgotten. 

“Once  more  I repeat  my  battle  cry— ‘To  arms,  all  of 
you  1’  If  March,  1SG1,  does  not  find  a million  of  Italians 
in  arms,  then  alas  for  liberty  I alas  for  Italy  1 Let  the 
March  of  1861,  or,  if  necessaiy,  of  February,  find  us  all  at 
our  poets. 

“Italians  of  Calatafina,  Palermo,  Voltumo,  Ancona, 
Castelfidardo,  and  Iserni,  every  man  of  this  land,  who  is 
not  a coward  or  a slave,  is  on  our  side.  All  of  us,  all  of  us, 
I say,  standing  round  the  glorious  hero  of  Falestro,  will 
strike  the  last  blow  at  the  crumbling  edifice  of  tyranny. 

“ Receive,  volunteers,  the  honored  conquerors  of  batt  les, 
one  word  of  farewell  from  me  to-day.  1 am  obliged  to  re- 
tire ; but  it  is  for  a few  days  only.  The  hour  of  battle  will 
find  me  with  you  again.  Let  tho-e  only  return  to  their 
homes  who  are  called  by  the  imperative  duties  of  their 
families,  and  those’ who  by  their  wounds  have  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  their  country.  Those  will  serve  Italy  in 
their  homes  by  their  counsels  and  the  very  aspect  of  their 
noble  wounds.  Apart  from  these,  let  all  others  remain  to 
guard  our  glorious  banners. 

“ We  shall  meet  ere  long  agnin  to  march  together  for 
the  redemption  of  our  brethren  who  are  still  the  slaves  of 
the  stranger. 

“ We  Bhall  meet  again  ere  long,  and  march  together  to 
new  triumphs." 

HIS  POVERTY. 

A letter  from  Capua,  of  November  5,  in  the  Presse , says : 
“King  Victor  Emanuel  is  coming,  and  Garibaldi  is  going. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  general  expectation.  Garibaldi  hav- 
ing told  Ills  secretary  and  two  aides-de-camp  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  depart,  they  felt  it  indispensable  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  absolutely  without  money,  and 
that  he  must  think  how  to  procure  a few  hundred  francs 
for  his  voyage.  The  fact  is  that  the  man  who  has  given 
to  Piedmont  eight  millions  of  subjects  has  never  taken  a 
sou  of  pay  or  salary  for  himself.  Unless  he  withdraws  his 
resignation  of  the  rank  of  General  in  the  Piedmontese  army 
— and  it  is  not  thought  that  lie  will — Garibaldi  will  have 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  ids  little  farm  nt  Cnprera,  which 
has  hitherto  never  produced  more  than  1500  francs  (£60)  a 
year.  Such  is  the  real  position  of  the  man  who  lias  con- 
quered the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  and  added  one  of  the  most 
splendid  jewels  which  adorn  Victor  Emanuel's  crown." 

THE  LATEST  FROM  THE  BELLIGERENTS. 

At  latest  dates  there  was  a report  that  a conspiracy  had 
been  discovered  at  Gaeta  against  Francis  IL  Two  officers 
and  two  men  were  shot.  After  a combat  on  the  12th,  the 
Bourbon  troops  re-entered  Gaeta,  and  the  Sardinians  took 
wp  fresh  positions  around  the  town.  The  garrison  of  Gaeta 
consisted  of  eighteen  battalions,  but  a dispatch  announces 
two  merchant  steamers,  carrying  the  French  colors,  had 
left  Gaeta  with  troops,  supposed  for  Uivita  Vecchia.  The 
Lazaroni  at  Naples  indulged  in  a demonstration  in  favor 
of  Garibaldi  and  the  Dictatorship,  and  were  dispersed  by 
the  troops,  Victor  Emanuel  had  prohibited  tho  destruc- 
tion of  Fort  Stalius. 

BANKRUPTCY  OF  THE  POPE. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX. , recommending 
the  systematic  collection  of  St.  Peter’s  pence  throughout 
every  diocese  in  England,  to  replenish  the  resources  of  the 
Papal  treasury  at  Rome  : 

"Rome,  Oct.  6,  1860. 

“Mr  Lord  Cardinal,— The  resources  of  the  public 
treasury,  which  had  already  been  diminished  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  revolution,  have  now  become  of  no  account,  as 
it  has  approached  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  and  has  thus 
taken  away  from  the  Holy  Father  every  means  of  meeting 
the  heavy  requirements  of  ids  army,  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
and  of  all  those  who  have  resigned  their  public  employ- 
ments, and  have  embraced  exile  in  order  to  find  iu  Rome  a 
refuge  from  the  arts  and  seductions  which  would  tempt 
them  from  the  fidelity  they  have  sworn  to  their  lawful  sov- 
ereign. Under  these  circumstances,  our  most  Holy  Fa- 
ther, who  will  never  consent  to  accept  any  offering  of 
sums  of  money  that  any  government  might  make  with 
compacts  and  conditions  would,  on  the  other  hand,  see  with 
pleasure  the  faithful  of  the  Catholic  world  come  to  his  as- 
sistance with  their  penny.  Having  made  known  to  your 
Eminence  this  desire  of  the  Holy  Father,  I regard  as  need- 
less any  argument  that  I might  urge  that  it  might  have  a 
speedy  and  full  effect.  The  co-operation  of  the  episcopate 
will  powerfully  assist  in  its  execution.  I therefore  beg  you 
to  take  the  trouble  to  write  on  the  subject  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  pastoral  office  in  England,  to  beg  of  them  to 
adopt  the  fittest  means  that  the  faithful  who  are  intrusted 
to  them  may  concur  in  for  assisting  their  common  father 
in  the  heavy  anxieties  which  he  suffers  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  Iiia  enemies,  and  of  those  even  who  profess  them- 
selves to  be  his  devoted  children.  I avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity,  while  I kiss  your  Eminence's  hands,  again  to 
profess  myself,  with  profound  respect,  your  Eminence’s 
truly  obedient  and  devoted  servant, 

“G.  C.  Antonelli. 

" To  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wise  mam,  London." 


CHINA. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  London  Times  publishes  a long  communication  from 
its  correspondent  in  China.  The  rupture  of  negotiations 
took  place  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  8th  the  army  moved  for- 
ward on  Pekin.  On  the  9th  Lord  Elgin  followed,  and  on 
the  11th  the  outposts  of  the  allied  forces  had  reached  a 
place  called  Yung-tsun,  forty-five  miles  from  Pekin.  The 
Times  thinks  that  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  English 
and  French  were  under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  that 
if  the  Chinese  were  disposed  to  resist,  another  buttle  must 
have  been  fought  about  this  time.  The  anticipation  in 
camp  seems,  however,  to  have  been  that  the  Tartar  army 
had  been  entirely  cowed  by  the  European  artillery,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  appearance  of  the  allies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pekin  wottld  be  the  signal  for  other  over- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  mandarins.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  ni  gotiations  may  have  taken  place  which  will  al- 
low the  army  to  re-embark  before  the  approach  of  winter, 
but  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  the  capital  had  been 
taken  and  occupied,  and  that  it  will  be  held  through  the 
whole  winter.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reason  to  anticipate 
danger  from  such  a proceeding,  and  the  T n e*  trusts  to 
hear  by  the  next  mail  that  t lie  two  generals,  in  full  occupa- 
tion of  Pekin,  had  imposed  such  terms  on  the  enemy  as 
will  insure  its  good  behavior  for  many  a year. 

A dispatch  received  by  the  State  Department  from  our 
Minister  in  China  states  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed 
by  the  Jtopepjr.  Thp  allied  .farces  had  reached  to  within 
twelve  Wile*  ftp  Fcluil  btiofcclhelwas  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tach the  imperial  seal  to  the  document. 
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the  Fortifications  for  the 

DEFENSE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  recent  visits  of  the  City  Guard  and  the 
Fifth  Regiment  to  the  forts  in  our  harbor,  for  the 
purpose  of  practicing  firing  with  barbette  guns, 
and  the  interest  which  has  been  created  thereby 
among  military  men  especially,  offers  a favorable 
opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
large  picture  on  the  two  preceding  pages^  embrac- 
ing a bird’s-eve  or  perspective  map  of  New  York 
and  vicinity,  showing  the  relative  location  of  the 
forts  already  built  or  in  the  course  of  erection, 
together  with  views  of  the  same,  and  of  saying  a 
few  words  upon  a subject  of  the  highest  and  most 
vital  importance,  not  only  to  our  city  and  State, 
but  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Early  in  the  year  1859  Major  Barnard,  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  corps,  addressed  a com- 
munication to  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War,  which  was  subsequently  published  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a pamphlet 
form,  and  entitled  “Dangers  and  Defenses  of  New 
York.”  In  this  paper  Major  B.  starts  with  an  al- 
lusion to  the  entire  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  system  of  harbor  defense  since  the  war  of 
1812,  and,  indeed,  since  the  Chief  Engineer,  in 
1840,  reported  that  the  then  existing  fortifications 
in  the  harbor  and  on  the  shores  of  Staten  and  Long 
Islands,  when  in  perfect  order,  would  protect  the 
city  pretty  well  from  an  attack  by  water  through 
this  passage  (the  Narrows).  This  change  is  con- 
sequent upon  the  recent  improvements  in  the  ma- 
teriel of  maritime  warfare,  and  the  means  of  mari- 
time attack,  as  well  as  upon  the  fact  that  a war 
waged  against  this  country  by  any  other  nation 
must  be  conducted  upon  different  principles  from 
those  through  which  we  have  heretofore  passed. 
On  this  subject  Major  B.  says : 

“While  formidable  invasions  of  our  territory  had  been 
made  by  land,  the  small  works  then  in  existence  on  Gov- 
ernor’s and  Bedloe’s  Islands  had  proved  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  city;  and  such  efforts  a9  were  made  elsewhere 
against  our  maritime  places  proved  how  weak  were  the 
powers  of  attack  of  that  day  against  fortifications — how 
little  was  required  to  secure  our  sea-ports  and  maritime 
cities.  While  the  means  of  maritime  attack  have  of  late 
years  assumed  a magnitude  and  formidableness  not  dream- 
ed of  when  our  defensive  system  was  planned,  and  our 
country  lias  so  increased  in  population,  wealth,  and  mili- 
tary resources  that  no  enemy  can  hope  to  make  any  im- 
pression by  an  invasion  of  our  territory,  our  great  mari- 
time places  like  New  York  have,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased in  even  greater  proportion,  in  every  thing  that 
could  make  them  objects  of  attack. 

“The  works  deemed  adequate  in  former  years  for  the 
defense  of  New  York  could  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  adequate  at  the  present  day. 

“The  recent  war  of  England  and  France  against  Russia 
may  illustrate  my  meaning;  for  it  has  taught  us  what  to 
expect  were  either  of  these  nations  to  wage  war  against 
the  U nited  States. 

“ No  invasion  of  territory,  no  attempt  at  territorial  con- 
quest, was  made  or  thought  of;  for  it  was  well  foreseen 
that  no  decisive  results  would  flow  from  such  means.  The 
war  consisted  exclusively  in  attacks  upon  maritime  places 
— great  sea-ports— seats  of  commercial  and  naval  power. 
Sucli  places,  by  their  vast  importance  to  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  a nation— by  the  large  populations  and 
immense  amount  of  wealth  concentrated  in  them,  and  by 
their  exposure  to  maritime  attack,  offer  themselves  at 
once  as  points  at  which  the  most  decisive  results  may  be 
produced.  Cronstadt,  Sebastopol,  Sweaborg,  Kinburn, 
Odessa,  Kertch,  Petropanloski,  and  other  places  of  less 
note,  were  in  succession  or  simultaneously  objects  of  at- 
tack; while  such  as  the  first-named  became,  indeed,  the 
true  seats  of  war. 

“Arsund  Sebastopol  assailed  and  assailant  gathered 
their  resources,  and  on  the  result  of  the  arduous  struggle 
may  be  said  to  have  turned  the  issue  of  the  war.  llad  it 
not  been  so  decided  there,  Cronstadt  would  have  been  the 
next  field  of  combat,  for  which,  indeed,  the  Allies  had 
made  the  mast  enormous  preparations. 

“ Is  it  not  certain  that  in  future  all  war  of  maritime 
powers  against  the  United  States  will  take  a similar  course  ? 
All  territorial  invasion  being  out  of  the  question,  it  is 
against  our  great  sea-ports  and  strategic  points  of  coast  de- 
fense— such  as  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francis- 
co—pre-eminently  New  York — that  an  enemy  will  concen- 
trate his  efforts.  Against  these  he  will  prepare  such  im- 
mense armaments — against  these  he  will  call  into  exist- 
ence special  agencies  of  attack— which  (unless  met  by  an 
Inexpugnable  defensive  system)  shall  insure  success. 

“ The  more  defense  of  the  city  against  ordinary  fleets  is 
no  longer  the  question;  but  through  the  defensive  works 
to  be  here  erected,  the  nation  is  to  measure  its  strength 
against  the  most  lavish  use  of  the  resources  of  a great 
maritime  power,  aided  by  all  that  modern  science  and 
mechanical  ingenuity,  in  creating  or  inventing  means  of 
attack,  can  bring  against  them;  in  short,  in  fortifying 
New  York,  we  are  really  preparing  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  issue  of  future  momentous  contests  is  to  be 
decided 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  premises  adopted  by  Major  Barnard,  as  any 
one  who  will  give  a moment’s  thought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  must  be  satisfied,  that, 
With  our  dense  population,  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms — essentially  a military  people — with  the 
telegraph  and  railroad  lines  to  concentrate  upon 
an}’  given  point  tens  of  thousands  of  armed  men,  it 
would  be  madness  in  any  nation  to  attempt  to  land 
an  army  upon  our  coast,  with  the  object  of  march- 
ing any  distance  into  the  interior.  The  landing 
of  an  army  from  ships  of  war  is  a work  requiring 
time,  and,  independent  of  the  danger  arising  from 
Btorms  on  an  exposed  coast,  before  a large  body 
of  men  with  artillery  and  cavalry  could  be  safely 
landed  and  intrenched,  however  numerous  it  might 
be,  a force  fourfold  its  numbers  could  be  gathered 
to  hurl  it  back  into  the  sea,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent 
it  from  marching  a step  inland.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  in  any  future  wars  which 
this  country  may  wage  with  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  our  centres  of  trade  and  population  must  be 
the  points  of  attack  and  resistance.  The  subject 
of  the  fortifications  by  which  this  great  metropolis 
is  defended  is  one,  therefore,  of  no  slight  import- 
ance, and  deserves  thoughtful  consideration.  Not 
that  we  propose  to  elaborate  it  as  its  importance 
deserves — our  space  forbids — but  we  feel  that  in 
calling  attention  to  it  we  are  doing  our  part  as 
journalists,  in  awakening,  or  rather  in  extending 
an  interest  already  awakened,  which  may  eventu- 
ate in  perfecting  a system  of  defense  so  complete 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  hostile  entrance  within 
tlie  waters  of  our  harbor. 

Let  us  see  what  were  the  defenses  which  were 
relied  upon  by  the  chief  engineer  in  1840,  to  “ pretty 
well  protect  the  city  from  an  attack  by  water 
through  the  Narrow’s.”  At  that  lime  there  were 
upon  Staten  Island  Forts  IJfiih- 
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Island,  Forts  Hamilton  and  Lafayette,  with  Fort 
Columbus  and  Castle  William  on  Governor’s  Isl- 
and ; Fort  Wood  on  Bedloe’s,  and  the  works  on 
Ellis’s  Island  in  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Bay,  and 
Castle  Clinton,  or  Castle  Garden,  mounting  from 
450  to  500  guns  all  told.  Of  these,  Forts  Tomp- 
kins, Lafayette,  Castle  William,  and  Castle  Clin- 
ton, although  competent  perhaps  to  resist  the  means 
of  attack  in  vogue  at  the  period  of  their  erection, 
are  worse  than  worthless  at  the  present  time  in 
view  of  the  vast  improvements  in  the  means  of 
maritime  attack  which  have  been  made  within  the 
past  twenty  years ; while  all  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Fort  Hamilton,  are  open  works  affording 
but  partial  protection  to  their  garrisons. 

Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  which  seems  to  have  called  forth  able 
disputants  on  both  sides,  whether  earth- works  or 
casemated  forts  are  best  calculated  for  the  defense 
of  harbors,  or  rather,  whether  the  expense  of  such 
casemated  forts  or  castles  is  necessary,  we  will 
simply  say  that  Major  Barnard  most  a’blv  refutes 
the  arguments  of  the  negative,’"  and  demonstrates 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  such  works,  and 
his  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed ; for  since 
1840,  Fort  Schuyler,  a casemated  fort  of  great 
strength,  and  mounting  249  guns,  has  been  erected 
at  Throg’s  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  East  River 
from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  Fort  Richmond,  a 
large  casemated  structure,  mounting  140,  on  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Richmond,  a water  battery  on 
Staten  Island,  at  the  Narrows,  have  been  erected, 
and  a large  work  on  Sandy  Hook  (probably  the 
largest  in  this  country),  and  a new  work,  on  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Tompkins,  have  been  commenced. 
Thus  we  have  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  or 
in  course  of  erection : 

NARROWS  AND  DOWER  BAY. 

Gnns. 

Fort  (not  yet  named) Sandy  Ilook say  200 

Fort  Hamilton Long  Island  ... . “ 88 

Fort  Lafayette Long  Island  side  “ 77 

Fort  Richmond Staten  Island  ...  “ 140 

Batteries  Hudson  and  Morton. . Staten  Island  ...  “ 60 

Fort  Tompkins Staten  Island  ...  “ 40 

INNER  HARBOR. 

Fort  Columbus Governor’s  Island  “ 91 

Castle  William Governor’s  Island  “ 78 

South  Battery Governor’s  Island  “ 13 

Fort  Wood Bedloe’s  Island. . “ 67 

Ellis’s  Island “ 12 

Castle  Clinton Battery “ 28 

ENTRANCE  TO  EAST  RIVER. 

Fort  Schuyler Throg’s  Neck ...  “ 248 

Total 1143 

For  the  relative  positions  of  these  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  map,  while  the  views  about  it  will 
convey  to  the  mind  a better  idea  than  any  descrip- 
tion we  can  give  of  their  advantageous  position, 
their  relative  strength,  comparative  size,  etc.,  etc. 
These  would,  to  the  cursory  observer,  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  guard  the  portals  to  our  harbor  from 
all  ordinary  attacks ; but  in  view  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  object  to  be  defended,  as  well  as 
of  the  application  of  steam  to  armed  vessels,  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  increase  the  fortifications  to 
such  an  extent  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  rapid 
passage  of  a steam  fleet,  but  to  keep  it  under  the 
lire  of  at  least  300  guns  at  every  point  of  a vessel’s 
path,  and  at  every  spot  where  it  may  anchor.  On 
this  subject  Major  B.  says : 

“The  lesson  to  be  derived  [from  the  war  with  Russia]  by 
ourselves  is  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Our  own  great 
maritime  places  would  be  the  points  at  which  alone  an 
European  enemy  could  hope  to  strike  great  blows;  New 
York  pre-eminently.  If  it  is  left  undefended,  or  is  inade- 
quately defended,  its  immense  commerce,  its  rich  depots 
of  wealth  and  military  ami  naval  resources,  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  citizens  will  be,  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  at  an  unpitying  enemy’s  mercy ; and  the 
national  honor  will  suffer  an  indelible  stain,  by  such  a 
degradation  of  its  great  commercial  emporium.  If  de- 
fended as  it  should  be,  its  defenses  must  be  calculated  to 
grapple  with  such  armaments  ay  we  know  can  and  will 
be  brought  against  it;  and  upon  the  success  of  the  con- 
test immense  consequences— perhaps,  as  at  Sebastopol,  the 
issue  of  the  war— will  depend.” 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  forts  by  constructing  a work  upon  the  West 
Bank  to  command  the  lesser  entrances  to  tho 
outer  harbor,  and  another  on  Romer  shoal,  to  de- 
fend tho  East. and  Swash  channels  (the  main  ship 
channel  being  under  the  fire  of  the  fort  on  Sandy 
Ilook);  another  on  Coney  Island,  to  prevent  a 
landing  in  Gravesend  Bay  (where  the  British 
landed  to  attack  the  city  in  the  Revolution) ; ad- 
ditions to  Fort  Hamilton ; a new  casemated  bat- 
tery on  Staten  Island,  and  improvements  or  re- 
modeling of  Fort  Lafayette.  A heavy  work  upon 
Robbia’s  reef,  to  take  up  .the  lire  of  the  forts  at 
the  Narrows,  and  to  defend  the  outlet  of  “the 
Kills,”  is  also  proposed.  These  additions  would 
render  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  by  the  way  of 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  Narrows,  impregnable  to  any 
force  which  might  be  brought  against  them.  A 
new  work  on  Willett’s  Point,  opposite  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, together  with  obstructions  in  the  East  River, 
would  effectually  prevent  a passage  being  forced 
by  way  of  the  Sound. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  additional  fortifica- 
tions is  between  six  and  eight  millions  of  dollars — 
a large  sum,  it  is  true,  but  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  here  in  two  months, 
and  but  an  item  of  the  amount  of  damage  to  the 
city  and  nation  should  an  enemy’s  fleet  be  able  to 
force  an  entrance  to  our  harbor.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  importance  of  the  object  may  lead  to  judi- 
cious legislation  upon  the  subject. 

To  man  these  forts  and  work  their  guns  would  re- 
quire a force  of  15,000  or  10,000  men.  Of  course  the 
regular  army  is  out  of  tho  question  ; and  upon  the 
volunteer  militia  of  our  city  and  its  neighborhood 
would  devolve — as  it  of  right  ought — the  duty  of 
defending  their  homes,  their  firesides,  and  their 
property.  We  are  too  apt,  however,  to  boast  of 
our  volunteers  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  our  de- 
fense, forgetting  that  they  would  be  of  very  little, 
if  any,  service  when  arms  are  placed  in  their  hands 
to  which  they  are  totally  unaccustomed.  In  this 
connection  we  might  add  that  tho  system  upon 
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which  our  militia  are  armed  is  entirely  out  of  date 
and  obsolete,  and  if  brought  into  the  field  against 
trained  troops  with  improved  arms,  they  would  find 
their  numbers  would  count  for  nothing,  when  op- 
posed to  the  muscular  strength,  agility,  and  skill 
with  the  bayonet  of  the  French  Zouaves.  Our 
militia  have  always  been  counted  upon  for  service 
in  the  fortifications ; but  to  be  useful,  they  require 
to  be  drilled  upon  a system  entirely  different  from 
that  heretofore  pursued,  and  the  sooner  this  fact 
is  recognized  and  acted  upon,  the  sooner  will  our 
boast  have  a basis  in  truth. 

We  do  not  intend  to  propose  any  plan  or  system 
upon  which  the  militia  should  be  organized  or 
drilled  in  this  connection ; but  we  wish  to  throw 
out  one  or  two  hints,  leaving  others  more  compe- 
tent to  elaborate  them. 

The  forts  and  batteries,  after  being  put  in  com- 
plete order,  should  be  manned  by  a small  body  of 
regular  troops,  sufficient  to  keep  them  and  their 
armaments  in  good  order  and  do  guard  duty. 
Proper  officers  should  be  provided  to  drill  the 
forces  in  the  use  of  the  guns  and  preserve  disci- 
pline. The  militia,  augmented  to  20,000  (two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  would  furnish 
60,000),  should  be  divided  into  detachments,  pre- 
serving, as  far  as  possible,  their  company  organ- 
izations, and  assigned  to  the  various  forts,  where 
they  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  use  of  the 
guns,  and  in  resisting  assaults  upon  the  works. 
Each  detachment  would  thus  have  its  alarm  post, 
to  which,  by  aid  of  the  numerous  steamboats  trav- 
ersing our  waters,  they  might  be  conveyed  in  a 
very  short  time.  One  of  the  forts  nearest  to  the 
city  might  be  used  as  a school  for  drill,  where  tar- 
get-firing with  barbette  and  casemated  guns  should 
be  practiced,  each  detachment  occupying  it  in  turn. 
That  portion  not  stationed  in  the  batteries  might 
constitute  a reserve  to  cover  exposed  points,  or  re- 
lieve garrisons ; and  would  have  connected  with  it 
the  cavalry  and  field  artillery.  Thus,  it  seems  to 
us,  our  volunteer  soldiers  would  acquire  a knowl- 
edge of  the  duty  which  must  of  necessity  devolve 
upon  them  in  case  of  war,  and  better  subserve"  the 
purpose  of  their  organization  than  in  parading  our 
streets  in  showy  uniforms,  rendering  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  ‘Splaying  soldiers.” 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  corps  have 
made  the  attempt  to  acquire  such  a knowledge  (and, 
if  report  says  truly,  with  considerable  success),  and 
we  trust  that  all  will  follow  the  good  example  set 
them  by  the  Fifth  Regiment  and  the  City  Guard. 
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By  CHARLES  LEVER. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


My  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  me 
by  this  time  to  know  that  there  is  one  quality 
in  me  on  which  he  can  always  count  w’ith  safety 
— my  candor ! There  may  be  braver  men  and 
more  ingenious  men,  there  may  be,  I will  not 
dispute  it,  persons  more  gifted  with  oratorical 
powers,  better  linguists,  better  mathematicians, 
and  with  higher  acquirements  in  art ; but  I take 
my  stand  upon  candor,  and  say,  there  never 
lived  the  man,  ancient  or  modern,  who  present- 
ed.a more  open  and  undisguised  section  of  him- 
self than  I have  done,  am  doing,  and  hope  to  do 
to  the  end.  And  what,  I would  ask  you,  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  hitherto  made  so  little  prog- 
ress in  that  greatest  of  all  sciences — the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature?  Is  it  not  because  we 
are  always  engaged  in  speculating  on  what  goes 
on  in  the  hearts  of  others — guessing,  as  it  were, 
what  people  are  doing  next  door,  instead  of 
honestly  recording  what  takes  place  in  our  own 
house  ? 

You  think  this  same  candor  is  a small  quali- 
ty. Well,  show  me  one  thoroughly  honest  au- 
tobiography. Of  all  the  men  who  have  written 
their  own  memoirs,  it  is  fair  to  presume  some 
may  have  lacked  personal  courage ; some  have 
beeu  deficient  in  truthfulness ; some  forgetful 
of  early  friendships,  and  so  on.  Yet  where  will 
you  find  me  one — I only  ask  one — who  declares, 
1 ‘ I was  a coward ; I never  could  speak  truth ; 
I was  by  nature  ungrateful  ?” 

Now,  it  would  be  exactly  through  such  con- 
fessions as  these  our  knowledge  of  humanity 
would  be  advanced.  The  ship  that  makes  her 
voyage  without  the  loss  of  a spar  or  a rope 
teaches  little ; but  there  is  a whole  world  of  in- 
formation in  the  log  of  the  vessel  with  a great 
hole  in  her,  all  her  masts  carried  away,  the  cap- 
tain invariably  drunk,  and  the  crew  mutinous. 
Then,  wc  hear  of  energy  and  daring  and  ready- 
wittedness,  marvelous  resource,  and  indomita- 
ble perseverance.  Then  we  come  to  estimate 
a variety  of  qualities  that  are  only  evoked  by 
danger.  Just  as  some  gallant  skipper  might 
say,  “ I saw  that  we  couldn’t  weather  the  point, 
and  so  I dropped  anchor  in  thirty  fathoms,  and 
determined  to  trust  all  to  my  cables;”  or,  “I 
perceived  that  we  were  settling  down,  so  I 
cracked  all  canvas  on,  resolved  to  beach  her.” 
In  the  same  spirit,  I would  like  to  read  in  some 
personal  memoir,  “Knowing  that  I could  not 
rely  on  my  courage ; feeling  thfft  if  pressed  hard 
I should  certainly  have  told  a lie — ” Oh,  if  we 
only  could  get  honesty  like  this!  If  some  great 
statesman,  some  grand  fore-gronnd  figure  of  his 
age,  would  sit  down  to  give  his  trials  as  they 
really  occurred,  we  should  learn  more  of  life 
from  one  such  volume  than  we  glean  from  nil 
the  mock  memoirs  we  have  been  reading  for 
centuries ! 

It  is  the  special  pleading  of  these  records  that 
makes  them  so  valueless ; the  writer  always  is 
bent  on  making  out  his  case.  It  is  the  eternal 
representation  of  that  spectacle  said  to 


pleasing  to  the  gods — the  good  man  struggling 
with  adversity.  But  what  we  want  to  see  is  the 
weak  man,  the  frail  man,  the  man  who  has  to 
fight  adversity  with  an  old  rusty  musket  and  a 
flint  lock,  instead  of  an  Enfield  rifle,  loading  at 
the  breach ! 

I’d  not  give  a rush  to  see  Blondin  cross  the 
falls  of  Niagara  on  a tight-rope;  but  I’d  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  see,  say  the  Lord  Mayor  or  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  try  it. 

Now,  much-respected  reader,  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  I have,  even  in  my  most 
vainglorious  of  raptures,  ever  imagined  that  I 
was  here  in  these  records  supplying  the  void  I 
have  pointed  out.  Remember  that  I have  ex- 
pressly told  you,  such  confessions,  to  be  valua- 
ble, ought  to  come  from  a great  man.  Painful 
as  the  avowal  is,  I am  not  a great  man ! Ele- 
ments of.greatness  I have  in  me,  it  is  true ; but 
there  are  wants,  deficiencies,  small  little  details 
many  of  them — rivets  and  bolts,  as  it  were — 
without  which  the  machinery  can’t  work ; and 
I know  this,  and  I feel  it. 

This  digression  has  all  grown  out  of  my  un- 
willingness to  mention  what  mention  I most — 
that  I passed  my  night  at  the  little  inn  on  the 
table  where  we  supped.  I had  not  courage  to 
assert  my  right  to  my  bed  in  the  count’s  room, 
and  so  I wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  with 
my  carpet-bag  for  a pillow,  tried  to  sleep.  It 
was  no  use — the  most  elastic  spring-mattress 
and  a down  cushion  would  have  failed  that  night 
to  lull  me.  I was  outraged  beyond  endurance : 
she  had  slighted,  he  had  insulted  me ! Such  a 
provocation  as  he  gave  me  could  have  but  one 
expiation.  He  could  not,  by  any  pretext,  refuse 
me  satisfaction.  But  was  I as  ready  to  ask  it? 
Was  it  so  very  certain  that  I would  insist  upon 
this  reparation  ? He  was  certain  to  wound,  he 
might  kill  me!  I believe  I cried  over  that 
thought.  To  be  cut  off  in  the  bud  of  one’s 
youth,  in  the  very  spring-time  of  one’s  enjoy- 
ment— I could  not  say  of  one’s  utility — to  go 
down  unnoticed  to  the  grave,  never  appreciated, 
never  understood,  with  vulgar  and  mistaken 
judgment  upon  one’s  character  and  motives ! I 
thought  my  heart  would  burst  with  the  afflic- 
tions of  such  a picture,  and  I said,  “No,  Potts, 
live — live,  and  reply  to  such  would-be  slander- 
ers by  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  of  your  great 
nature.”  Numberless  beautiful  little  episodes 
came  thronging  to  my  memory,  of  good  men, 
men  whose  personal  gallantry  had  won  them  a 
world-wide  renown,  refusing  to  fight  a duel. 
“We  are  to  storm  the  citadel  to-morrow,  colo- 
nel,” said  one;  “let  us  see  which  of  us  will  be 
first  up  the  breach.”  How  I loved  that  fellow 
for  his  speech,  and  I tortured  my  mind  how,  as 
there  was  no  citadel  to  be  carried  by  assault,  I 
could  apply  its  wisdom  to  my  own  case.  What 
if  I were  to  say,  “ Count,  the  world  is  before  us 
— a world  full  of  trials  and  troubles.  With  the 
common  fortune  of  humanity  we  arc  certain 
each  of  us  to  have  our  share.  What  if  we  meet 
on  this  spot,  say  ten  years  hence,  and  see  who 
has  best  acquitted  himself  in  the  conflict?”  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say.  The  Germans  are 
a strange,  imaginative,  dreamy  sort  of  folk.  Is 
it  not  likely  that  he  would  be  struck  by  a notion 
so  undeniably  original  ? Is  it  not  probable  that 
ho  would  seize  my  hand  with  rapture,  and  say, 
“Ja!  I agree?”  Still,  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  not ; lie  might  be  one  of  those  vulgar, 
matter-of-fact  creatures  who  will  regard  nothing 
through  the  tinted  glass  of  fancy ; he  might  rid- 
icule the  project,  and  tell  it  at  breakfast  as  a 
joke.  I felt  almost  smothered  as  this  notion 
crossed  me. 

I next  bethought  me  of  the  privileges  of  my 
rank.  Could  I,  as  an  R.H.,  accept  the  vulgar 
hazards  of  a personal  encounter?  Would  not 
such  conduct  be  derogatory  in  one  to  whom 
great  destinies  might  one  day  be  committed? 
Not  that  I lent  myself,  be  it  remarked,  to  the 
delusion  of  being  a prince ; but  that  I felt,  if  tho 
line  of  conduct  would  be  objectionable  to  men 
in  my  rank  and  condition,  it  inevitably  followed 
that  it  must  be  bad.  What  I could  neither  do 
as  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  or  the  son  of 
Peter  Potts,  must  needs  be  wrong.  These  were 
the  grievous  meditations  of  that  long,  long  night ; 
and  though  I arose  from  the  hard  table  weary, 
and  with  aching  bones,  I blessed  the  pinkish- 
gray  light  that  ushered  in  the  day.  I had  scarce- 
ly completed  a very  rapid  toilet  when  Francois 
came  with  a message  from  Mrs.  Keates,  “ hoping 
I had  rested  well,  and  begging  to  know  at  what 
hour  it  was  my  pleasure  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney.” There  was  an  evident  astonishment  in 
the  fellow’s  face  at  the  embassy  with  which  he 
was  charged ; and  though  he  delivered  the  mes- 
sage with  seasonable  propriety,  there  was  a cer- 
tain something  in  his  look  that  said,  “What  de- 
lusion is  this  you  have  thrown  around  the  old 
lady?” 

“ Say  that  I am  ready,  Francois ; that  I am 
even  impatient  to  be  off,  and  the  sooner  we  start 
the  better.” 

This  I uttered  with  all  my  heart ; for  I was 
eager  to  get  away  before  the  odious  German 
should  be  stirring,  and  could  not  subdue  my 
anxiety  to  avoid  meeting  him  again.  There  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  we  should  get  off 
unnoticed,  and  I hastened  out  myself  to  order 
the  horses  and  stimulate  the  postillions  to  great- 
er activity.  Tli is  was  no  labor  of  love,  I prom- 
ise you  ! The  sluggardly  inertness  of  that  people 
passes  all  belief;  entreaties,  objurgations,  curses, 
even  bribes  could  not  move  them.  They  never 
admitted  such  a possibility  as  haste,  and  stump- 
ed about  in  their  wooden  shoes  or  iron-bound 
boots,  searching  for  articles  of  horse-gear  under 
bundles  of  liny  or  stacks  of  fire-wood,  as  though 
it  was  the  very  first  time  in  their  lives  that  post- 
horses  had  ever  been  required  in  that  locality. 
“Make  a great  people  out  of  such  materials  as 
these!”  muttered  I : “what  rubbish  to  imagine 
it  1 How,  with ^uchf itfloJera'Vle  apathy,  are  they 
moved  T Where  every  thing  proceeds  at 
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the  same  regulated  slowness,  how  can  justice 
ever  overtake  crime?  When  can  truth  come 
up  with  falsehood  ? Whichever  starts  first  here 
must  inevitably  win.  To  urge  the  creatures  on 
by  example,  I assisted  with  my  own  hands  to 
put  on  the  harness ; not,  I will  own,  with  much 


advantage  to  speed,  for  I put  the  collar  on  up- 
side down,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  indignity, 
the  beast  planted  one  of  his  feet  upon  me,  and 
almost  drove  the  cast  of  his  shoe  through  my 
instep.  Almost  mad  with  pain  and  passion,  I 
limped  away  into  the  garden,  and  sat  down  in 
a damp  summer-house.  A sleepless  night,  a 
lazy  hostler,  and  a bruised  foot,  are,  after  all,  not 
stunning  calamities ; but  there  are  moments 
when  our  jarred  nerves  jangle  at  the  slightest 
touch,  and  even  the  most  trivial  inconveniences 
grow  to  the  size  of  afflictions. 

“ We  began  to  fear  you  were  lost,  Sir,”  said 
Francois,  breaking  in  upon  my  gloomy  reverie, 
I can  n®t  say  how  long  after.  “ The  horses  have 
been  at  the  door  this  half  hour,  and  all  the  house 
searching  after  you.” 

I did  got  deign  a reply,  but  followed  him, 
as  he  led  me  by  a short  path  to  the  house. 
Mrs.  Keates  and  Miss  Herbert  had  taken  their 
places  inside  the  carriage,  and,  to  my  ineffable 
disgust,  there  was  the  German  chatting  with 
them  at  the  door,  and  actually  presenting  a 
bouquet  the  landlord  had  just  fetched  out  to 
her.  Unable  to  confront  the  fellow  with  that 
contemptuous  indifference  which  I knew  with  a 
little  time  and  preparation  I could  summon  to 
my  aid,  I scaled  up  to  my  leathern  attic  and  let 
down  the  blinds. 

“Do  you  mean,”  said  I,  through  a small  slit 
in  my  curtain — “ do  you  mean  to  sit  smoking 
there  all  day?  Will  you  never  drive  on?” 
And  now,  with  a crash  of  bolts  and  a jarring  of 
cordage,  like  what  announces  the  launch  of  a 
small  ship,  the  heavy  conveniency  lurched, 
surged,  and,  after  two  or  three  convulsive 
bounds,  lumbered  along,  and  we  started  on  our 
day’s  journey.  As  we  bumped  along,  I remem- 
bered that  I had  never  wished  the  ladies  a good- 
morning, nor  addressed  them  in  any  way  ; so 
completely  had  my  selfish  preoccupation  im- 
mersed me  in  my  own  annoyances,  that  I act- 
ually forgot  the  commonest  attentions  of  every- 
day life.  I was  pained  by  this  rudeness  on  my 
part,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  our  first 
change  of  horses  to  repair  my  omission.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  had  gone  a couple  of  miles, 
the  little  window  at  my  back  was  opened,  and  I 
heard  the  old  lady’s  voice,  asking  if  I had  ever 
chanced  upon  a more  comfortable  country  inn, 
or  with  better  beds  ? 

“Not  bad  — not  bad,”  said  I,  tiredly.  “I 
had  such  a mass  of  letters  to  write  that  I got 
little  sleep.  In  fact,  I scarcely  could  say  I took 
any  rest.” 

While  the  old  lady  expressed  her  regretful 
condolences  at  this,  I saw  that  Miss  Herbert 
pinched  her  lips  together  as  if  to  avoid  a laugh, 
and  the  bitter  thought  crossed  me,  “ She  knows 
it  all  1” 

“I  am  easily  put  out,  besides,”  said  I. 
“ That  is,  at  certain  times  I am  easily  irritated, 
and  a vulgar  German  fellow  who  supped  with 
us  last  night  so  ruffled  my  temper,  that  1 assure 
you  he  continued  to  go  through  my  head  till 
morning.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  call  him  vulgar !”  broke  in  Miss 
Herbert,  in  agony ; “ surely  there  could  be  no- 
thing more  quiet  or  unpretending  than  his  man- 
ners. ” 

“If  I were  to  hunt  for  an  epithet  for  a 
month,”  retorted  I,  “a  more  suitable  one 
would  never  occur  to  me.  The  fellow  was  evi- 
dently an  actor  of  some  kind — perhaps  a rope- 
dancer.” 

She  burst  in  with  an  exclamation,  but  at  the 
same  time  Mrs.  Keates  interposed,  and  though 
her  words  were  perfectly  inaudible  to  me,  I had 
no  difficulty  in  gathering  their  import,  and  saw 
that  the  young  person  was  undergoing  a pretty 
smart  lecture  for  her  presumption  in  daring  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  my  royal  highness.  I sup- 
pose it  was  very  ignoble  of  me,  but  I was  de- 
lighted at  it.  I was  right  glad  that  the  old  wo- 
man administered  that  sharp  castigation,  and  I 
burned  even  with  impatience  to  throw  in  a shell 
myself  and  increase  the  discomfiture.  Mrs. 
Keates  finished  her  gallop  at  last,  and  I took 
up  the  running. 

“You  were  fortunate,  Madam,”  said  I,  “in 
the  indisposition  that  confined  you  to  your  room, 
and  which  rescued  you  from  the  underbred  pre- 
sumption of  this  man’s  manners.  I have  trav- 
eled much,  I have  mixed  largely,  I may  say  with 
every  rank  and  condition,  and  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  so  that  I am  not  pronouncing 
the  opinion  of  one  totally  inadequate  to  form  a 
judgment — ” 

“Certainly  not,  Sir.  Listen  to  that,  young 
lady,”  muttered  she,  in  a sort  of  under  growl. 

“ In  fact,”  resumed  I,  “it  is  one  of  my  espe- 
cial amusements  to  observe  and  note  the  forms 
of  civilization  implied  by  mere  conventional 
habits.  If,  from  circumstances  not  necessary 
to  particularize,  certain  advantages  that  favored 
this  pursuit — ” 

When  I had  reached  thus  far  in  my  very 
pompous  preface,  the  clatter  of  a horse  coming 
up  at  full  speed  arrested  my  attention,  and  at 
the  very  moment  the  G rman  himself,  the  iden- 
tical subject  of  our  talk,  dashed  up  to  the  car- 
riage window,  and,  with  a few  polite  words, 
handed  in  a small  volume  to  Miss  Herbert, 
which,  it  seems,  he  had  promised  to  give  her, 
but  could  not  accomplish  before  in  consequence 
of  the  abrupt  haste  of  our  departure.  The  ex- 

Elanation  did  not  occupy  an  entire  minute,  and 
e was  gone  and  out  of  sight  at  once.  And 
now  the  little  window  was  closed,  and  I could 
distinctly  hear  that  Mrs.  Keates  was  engaged  in 
one  of  those  salutary  exercises,  by,  jylTicjh  age 
communicates  its  experietWds  U *ylouth. : I-wish- 
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to  it,  but  I could  not  do  so  undetected,  so  I had 
to  console  myself  by  imagining  all  the  shrewd 
and  disagreeable  remarks  she  must  have  made- 
Morals  has  its  rhubarb  as  well  as  medicine — 
wholesale,  doubtless,  when  down,  but  marvel- 
ously nauseous  and  very  hard  to  swallow  ; and 
I felt  that  the  young  person  was  getting  a full 
dose.  Indeed,  I could  catch  two  very  signifi- 
cant words,  which  came  and  came  again  in  the 
allocution,  and  the  very  utterance  of  which  add- 
ed to  their  sharpness  : “ levity,”  “ encourage- 
ment.” There  they  were  again  ! 

“Lay  it  on,  old  lady,”  muttered  I;  “yonr 
precepts  are  sound ; never  was  there  a caso 
more  meet  for  their  application.  Never  mind 
a little  pain  either — one  must  touch  the  quick 
to  make  the  cautery  effectual.  She  will  be  all 
the  better  for  the  lesson,  and  she  has  well  earn- 
ed it  1” 

Oh,  Potts  ! Potts ! was  not  this  very  hard- 
hearted and  ungenerous?  Why  should  the  sor- 
row of  that  young  creature  have  been  a pleas- 
ure to  you  ? Is  it  possible  that  the  mean  senti- 
ment of  revenge  has  had  any  share  in  this? 
Are  you  angry  with  lier  that  she  liked  that 
man’s  conversation,  and  turned  to  him  in  pref- 
erence to  you?  You  surely  can  not  be  actuated 
by  a motive  so  base  as  this  ? Is  it  for  herself, 
for  her  own  advantage,  her  preservation,  that 
you  are  thinking  all  this  time?  Of  course  it  is. 
And  there  now,  I think  I hear  her  sob.  Yes, 
she  is  crying  ; the  old  lady  has  really  come  to 
the  quick,  and  I believe  is  not  going  to  stop 
there. 

“Well,”  thought  I,  “old  ladies  are  an  ex- 
cellent invention  ; none  of  these  cutting  severi- 
ties could  be  done  but  for  them.  And  they 
have  a patient  persistence  in  this  surgery  quite 
wonderful,  for  when  they  have  flayed  the  pa- 
tient all  over,  they  sprinkle  on  salt  as  carefully 
as  if  they  were  frosting  a plum-cake.” 

At  last,  I did  begin  to  wisli  it  was  over.  She 
surely  must  have  addressed  herself  to  every 
phase  of  the  question  in  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
yet  I could  hear  her  still  grinding,  grinding  on, 
as  though  the  efficacy  of  her  precepts,  like  a 
homoeopathic  remedy,  were  to  be  increased  by 
trituration.  Fortunately,  we  had  to  halt  for  fresh 
horses,  and  so  I got  down  to  chat  with  them 
at  the  carriage  door,  and  interrupt  the  lecture. 
Little  was  I prepared  for  the  reddened  eyes  and 
quivering  lips  of  that  poor  girl,  as  she  drank  off 
the  glass  of  water  she  begged  me  to  fetch  her, 
but  still  less  for  the  few  words  she  contrived  to 
whisper  in  my  ear,  as  I took  the  glass  from  her 
hands. 

“I  hope  you  have  made  me  miserable  enough 


And  with  this  the  window  was  banged  to,  and 
away  we  went. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


I was  so  hurt  by  the  last  words  of  Miss  Her- 
bert to  me,  that  I maintained  throughout  the 
entire  day  what  I meant  to  be  a “dignified  re- 
serve,” but  what  I half  suspect  bore  stronger  re- 
semblance to  a deep  sulk.  My  station  had  its 
privileges,  and  I resolved  to  take  the  benefit  of 
them.  I dined  alone.  Yes,  on  that  day  I did 
fall  back  upon  the  eminence  of  my  condition, 
and  proudly  intimated  that  I desired  solitude. 
I was  delighted  to  see  the  dismay  this  declara- 
tion caused.  Old  Mrs.  Keates  was  speechless 
with  terror.  I was  looking  at  her  through  a 
chink  in  the  door  when  Miss  Herbert  gave  my 
message,  and  I thought  she  would  have  fainted. 

“What  were  his  precise  words ? Give  them 
to  me  exactly  as  he  uttered  them,”  said  she, 
tremulously;  “for  there  are  persons  whose  inti- 
mations are  half  commands.” 

‘ ‘ I can  scarcely  repeat  them,  Madam,  ” said 
the  other ; “ but  their  purport  was,  that  we  were 
not  to  expect  him  at  dinner,  that  he  had  ordered 
it  to  be  served  in  his  own  room,  and  at  his  own 
hour.” 

“And  this  is  very  probably  all  your  doing,” 
said  the  old  lady,  with  indignation.  “Unac- 
customed to  any  levity  of  conduct,  brought  up  in 
a rank  where  familiarities  are  never  practiced, 
he  has  been  shocked  by  your  conduct  with  that 
stranger.  Yes,  Miss  Herbert,  I say  shocked, 
because,  however  harmless  in  intention,  such 
freedoms  are  utterly  unknown  in — in  certain 
circles.” 

‘ ‘ I am  sure,  Madam,”  replied  she,  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  spirit,  “ that  you  are  laboring 
under  a very  grave  misapprehension.  There 
was  no  familiarity,  no  freedom.  We  talked 
as  I imagine  people  usually  talk  when  they  sit 
at  the  same  table.  Mr. — I scarcely  know  his 
name — ” 

“Nor  is  it  necessary,  Miss  Herbert,”  said  the 
old  woman,  tartly ; “ though,  if  you  had,  prob- 
ably this  unfortunate  incident  might  not  have 
occurred.  Sit  down  there,  however,  and  write 
a few  lines  in  my  name,  hoping  that  his  indis- 
position may  be  very  slight,  and  begging  to  know 
if  he  desire  to  remain  hero  to-morrow  and  take 
some  repose.  ” 

I waited  till  I saw  Miss  Herbert  open  her 
writing-desk,  and  then  I hastened  oft’  to  my 
room  to  reflect  over  my  answer  to  her  note. 
Now  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to  me,  I was 
pleased  with  the  notion  of  passing  an  entire  day 
where  we  were.  The  place  was  Schaffhaosen, 
the  famous  fall  of  the  Rhine,  not  very  much  as 
a cataract,  but  picturesque  withal  ; pleasant 
chestnut  woods  to  ramble  about,  and  a nice  old 
inn  in  a wild  old  wilderness  of  a garden  that 
sloped  down  to  the  very  river. 

Strange  perversity  is  it  not  ? but  how  natural- 
ly one  likes  every  thing  to  have  some  feature  or 
other  out  of  keeping  with  its  intrinsic  purport. 
An  inn  like  an  old  chateau,  a chief  justice  that 
could  ride  a steeple-chase,  a bishop  that  sings 
Moore’s  Melodies,  have  an  immense  attraction 
for  me.  They  seem  all,  as  it  were,  to  say, 
l’J;  fancy  life  is  a mere  four-roomed  house 


with  a door  in  the  middle.  Don’t  imagine  that 
all  is  humdrum,  and  routine,  and  regular.  Not- 
withstanding his  wig  and  stern  black  eyebrows, 
there  is  a touch  of  romance  in  that  old  chan- 
cellor’s heart  that  you  couldn’t  beat  out  of  it 
with  his  great  mace  ; and  his  grace  the  primate 
there  has  not  forgotten  what  made  the  poetry 
of  his  life  in  days  before  he  ever  dreamed  of 
charges  or  triennial  visitations.” 

By  these  reflections  I mean  to  convey  that  I 
am  very  fond  of  an  inn  that  docs  not  look  like 
an  inn,  hut  resembles  a faded  old  country-house, 
or  a deserted  convent,  or  a disabled  mill.  This 
Schaffhausen  Gastliaus  looked  like  all  three.  It 
was  the  sort  of  place  one  might  come  to  in  a 
long  vacation,  to  live  simply  and  go  early  to 
bed,  taking  monotony  as  a tonic,  and  fancying 
unbroken  quiet  as  better  than  quinine. 

“ Ah !”  thonght  I,  *•  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
confounded  German,  what  a paradise  might  not 
this  have  been  to  me!  Down  there  in  that  gar- 
den, with  the  din  of  the  waterfall  around  us, 
walking  under  the  old  cherry-trees,  brushing  our 
way  through  tangled  sweet-briers,  and  arbutus, 
and  laburnum,  what  delicious  nonsense  might  I 
not  have  poured  into  her  ear!  Ay  ! and  not  un- 
willingly had  she  heard  it.  That  something 
within  that  never  deceives,  that  little  crimson 
heart  within  the  rose  of  conscience  tells  me  that 
she  liked  me,  that  she  was  attracted  by  what,  if 
it  were  not  for  shame,  I would  call  the  irresistible 
attractions  of  my  nature  ; and  now  this  creature 
of  braten  and  beet-root  had  spoiled  all,  jarring 
the  instrument  and  unstrung  chords  that  might 
have  yielded  me  such  sweet  music.” 

In  thinking  over  the  inadequacy  of  all  human 
institutions,  I have  often  been  struck  by  the  fact, 
that,  while  the  law  gives  the  weak  man  a cer- 
tain measure  of  protection  against  the  superior 
physical  strength  of  the  powerful  ruffian  in  the 
street,  it  nffords  none  against  the  assaults  of  the 
intellectual  bully  at  a dinner  party,  lie  may 
maltreat  you  at  his  pleasure,  batter  you  with 
his  arguments,  kick  you  with  inferences,  and 
knock  you  down  with  conclusions,  and  no  help 
for  it  all ! 

“Ah,  here  comes  Francis  with  the  note.” 

I wrote  one  line  in  pencil  for  answer : I am  sens- 
ibly touched  by  yonr  consideration,  and  will  pass 
to-morrow  here.”  I signed  this  with  a P , which 
might  mean  Prince,  Potts,  or  Pottingcr.  My 
reply  dispatched,  I began  to  think  bow  I could 
improve  the  opportunity.  “ I will  bring  her  to 
book,”  thought  I ; “I  will  have  an  explanation.” 

I always  loved  that  sort  of  thing — there  is  an 
almost  certainty  of  emotion  ; now  emotion  be- 
gets tears  ; tears,  tenderness  ; tenderness,  con- 
solation ; and  when  you  reach  consolation,  you 
are,  so  to  say,  a tenant  in  possession  ; your  title 
may  be  disputable,  your  lease  invalid,  still  you 
are  there,  on  the  property,  and  it  will  take  time 
at  least  to  turn  you  out.  “After  all,”  thought 
I,  “that  rude  German  has  but  troubled  the  wa- 
ter for  a moment,  the  pure  well  of  her  affections 
will  by  this  time  have  regained  its  calm,  still 
surfuce,  and  I shall  see  my  image  there  as  be- 
fore.” 

My  meditations  were  interrupted,  perhaps  not 
unpleasantly.  It  was  the  waiter  with  my  din- 
ner. I am  not  unsocial — I am  eminently  the 
reverse  — I may  say,  like  most  men  who  feel 
themselves  conversationally  gifted,  I like  com- 
pany, I feel  that  my  gifts  have  in  such  gather- 
ings their  natural  ascendency  — and  yet,  with 
all  this,  I have  always  felt  that  to  dine  splendid- 
ly, all  alone,  was  a very  grand  thing.  Mind,  I 
don’t  say  it  is  pleasant,  or  jolly,  or  social ; but 
simply  that  it  is  grand  to  see  all  that  table  equi- 
page of  crystal  and  silver  spread  out  for  you 
alone ; to  know  that  the  business  of  that  gorge- 
ous candelabrum  is  to  light  you  ; that  the  two 
decorous  men  in  black — archdeacons  they  might 
be,  from  the  quiet  dignity  of  their  manners — are 
there  to  wait  upon  you ; that  the  whole  sacrifice, 
from  the  caviare  to  the  cheese,  was  a hecatomb 
to  your  greatness.  I repeat,  these  are  all  grand 
and  imposing  considerations,  and  there  have  been 
times  when  I have  enjoyed  these  Lucullus  cum 
Lucullo  festivals  more  than  convivial  assem- 
blages. This  day  was  one  of  these : I lingered 
over  my  dinner  in  delightful  dalliance.  I par- 
took of  nearly  every  dish,  but,  with  a supreme 
refinement,  ate  little  of  any,  as  though  to  imply, 
“I  am  accustomed  to  a very  different  cuisine 
from  this  ; it  is  not  thus  that  I fare  habitually.” 
And  yet  1 was  blandly  forgiving,  accepting  even 
Buch  humble  efforts  to  please  as  if  they  had  been 
successes.  The  Cliquot  was  good,  and  I drank 
no  other  wine,  though  various  flasks  with  tempt- 
ing titles  stood  around  me. 

Dinner  over  and  coffee  served,  I asked  the 
waiter  what  resources  the  place  possessed  in  the 
way  of  amusement.  He  looked  blank  and  even 
distressed  at  my  question  ; he  had  all  his  life 
imagined  that  the  Falls  sufficed  for  every  thing; 
he  had  seen  the  tide  of  travel  halt  there  to  view 
them  for  years.  Since  he  was  a boy,  he  had 
never  ceased  to  witness  the  yearly  recurring 
round  of  tourists  who  came  to  sec,  and  sketch, 
and  scribble  about  them,  and  so  he  faintly  mut- 
tered out  a remonstrance, 

“ Monsieur  has  not  yet  visited  the  Falls.” 

“The  Falls!  why  I see  them  from  this,  and 
if  I open  the  window  I am  stunned  with  their 
uproar.  ” 

I was  really  sorrv  at  the  pain  my  hasty  speech 
gave  him,  for  lie  looked  suddenly  faint  and  ill, 
and  after  a moment  gasped  out, 

“ But.  Monsieur  is  surely  not  going  away  with- 
out a visit  to  the  cataract?  the  guide-books  give 
two  hours  ns  the  very  shortest  time  to  see  them 
effectually.” 

“I  oniy  gave  ten  minutes  to  Niagara,  my 
good  friend,”  said  I,  “and  would  not  have  spared 
even  that,  but  that  I wanted  to  hold  a sprained 
ankle  under  the  fall.” 

He  staggered,  and  had  to  hold  a chair  to  sup- 
port himself : 

“There  is,  besides,  the  Lanfen  Schlossj— j ^ j ,1 


“As  to  castles,”  broke  I in,  “I  have  no  need 
to  leave  my  own  to  see  all  that  medieval  archi- 
tecture can  boast,  ho,  no,”  sighed  I out,  “if 
I am  to  have  new  sensations  they  must  come 
through  some  other  channel  than  sight.  Have 
you  no  theatre  ?” 

“No,  Sir.  None.” 

“ No  concert-rooms,  no  music  garden  ?” 

“None,  Sir.” 

“Not  even  a circus?”  said  I,  peevishly. 

“There  was,  Sir,  but  it  wns  not  attended. 
The  strangers  all  come  to  see  the  Falls.” 

“ Confound  the  Falls!  And  wlmt  became  of 
the  circus  ?’’ 

“Well,  they  made  a had  business  of  it;  got 
into  debt  on  all  sides  for  oil,  and  forage,  and  print- 
ing placards,  and  so  on,  and  then  they  beat  a 
sudden  retreat  one  night,  and  slipped  off’,  all 
but  two,  and  indeed  they  were  about  the  best 
of  the  company ; but  somehow  they  lost  their 
way  in  the  forest,  and  instead  of  coming  up  with 
their  companions,  found  themselves  at  daybreak 
at  the  outside  of  the  town.” 

“And  these  two  unlucky  ones,  what  were 
they  ?” 

“One  was  the  chief  clown,  Sir,  a German, 
and  the  other  was  a little  girl,  a Moor  they 
called  her ; hut  the  cleverest  creature  to  ride  or 
throw  somersaults  through  hoops  of  the  whole 
of  them.” 

“And  how  do  they  live  now?” 

“Very  hardly,  I believe,  Sir;  and  but  for 
Tintenfiefk— that’s  what  they  call  her — they 
might  starve;  hut  she  goes  about  with  her  gui- 
tar through  the  cafes  of  an  evening,  and  as  she 
has  a sweet  voice,  she  picks  up  a few  batzen. 
But  the  maire,  I hear,  won’t  permit  this  any 
longer,  and  says  that,  as  they  have  no  passport 
or  papers  of  any  kind,  they  must  be  sent  over 
the  frontier  as  vagabonds.” 

“Let  that  maire  be  brought  before  me”  said 
I,  with  a haughty  indignation.  “Let  me  tell 
him  in  a few  brief  words  what  I think  of  his 
heartless  cruelty — But  no,  I was  forgetting — 
I am  here  incog.  Be  careful,  my  good  man, 
that  you  do  not  mention  what  I have  so  inad- 
vertently dropped  ; remember  that  I am  nobody 
here ; I am  Number  Five,  and  nothing  more. 
Send  the  unfortunate  creatures,  however,  here, 
and  let  me  interrogate  them.  They  can  he 
easily  found,  I suppose  ?” 

“In  a moment,  Sir.  They  were  in  the  Platz 
just  when  I served  the  pheasant.” 

“What  name  does  the  man  hear?” 

“I  never  heard  a name  for  him.  Among  the 
company  he  was  called  Vaterchen,  as  he  was 
the  oldest  of  them  all ; and,  indeed,  they  seemed 
all  very  fond  of  him.” 

“Let  Vaterchen  and  Tintenfleck,  then,  come 
hither.  And  bring  fresh  glasses,  waiter.” 

And  I spoke  as  might  an  Eastern  despot  giv- 
ing his  orders  for  a “nautch;”  and  then,  wav- 
ing my  hand,  motioned  the  messenger  away. 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Tiik  Paris  fashions  for  the  present  season  con- 
tain many  novelties.  Our  illustration,  on  the  fol- 
lowing page,  gives  two  of  the  new  cloaks,  the  Lodi, 
and  the  Chambery ; also  a new  evening  dress. 

NEW  CLOAKS. 

The  Lodi  Cloak  is  of  velvet,  without  any  other 
trimming  than  a narrow  melting  placed  upon  the 
interior  edge.  The  sleeve,  in  two  pieces,  forms  two 
points ; to  the  bottom  one  a large  tas.-el  is  attached. 
The  Chambery  Cloak,  very  simple  in  its  form,  is  com- 
posed of  a light-colored  cloth  bordered  with  a silk 
binding;  the  shoulder-straps  are  of  passementerie. 
The  manteau  Chamb&y  fastens  in  front  by  means 
of  three  large  buttons. 

AX  EVENING  DRESS. 

A new  Dress  for  an  Evening  Party  is  a robe  of 
pink  gaze  de  Chambery,  with  five  goffered  flounces, 
which  are  placed  round  the  dress  in  such  a man- 
ner as  that  the  ends  of  three  of  them  are  brought 
up  on  one  side  of  the  skirt,  where  they  terminate 
graduatingly,  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  These 
three  pieces  of  flouncing  finish  with  a large  simple 
bow  without  ends.  The  corsage  is  round,  with  a 
plaited  front,  the  sleeves  (of  tulle)  having  three 
rows  of  narrow  goffering  descending  from  the  base 
of  the  shoulder.  To  the  back  of  the  waist  is  at- 
tached a bow,  from  which  depend  two  streamers 
of  silk  ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress.  The 
head-dress  consists  of  a garland  composed  of  tufts 
of  flowers  of  different  hues,  the  back  hair  being 
fastened  by  a gilt  band. 

JUPONS. 

Among  other  changes  this  season  we  may  allude 
to  the  new  skirts.  Among  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  jupons,  of  bright  or  of  dark  color,  striped 
or  plain,  the  most  recently  introduced  is  the  Cage 
Empire,  as  it  is  called,  the  only  one  now  accepted 
in  the  monde  elegant,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  ful- 
fills all  the  requirements  of  the  mode  of  stiff  petti- 
coats, without  imparting  to  them  an  appearance  of 
exaggerated  extension.  It  is  light,  supple,  and 
very  agreeable  to  the  wearer,  fitting  gracefully  to 
the  waist. 

BONNETS. 

A decided  modification  has  taken  place  in  the 
shape  of  Ixninets  this  autumn.  The  front  advances 
further  on  the  forehead,  and  falls  back  rather  rapid- 
ly on  reaching  the  side.  The  shape  of  the  curtain 
is  peculiar,  being  smaller,  more  graceful,  and  with- 
al proportionate.  The  entire  bonnet  is  rarely  com- 
posed exclusively  of  velvet,  crape,  etc. ; blonde, 
silk,  and  lace  are  mixed’up  more  than  ever  with 
the  material. 

HEAD-DRFSSES. 

Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  allude  to 
the  increased  varieties  of  garland  head-dresses, 
composed  of  puffsAaca,  and  flowers,  the  luxury  of 
which  isJrl  kgelfJinjf  rwtuQEK  lextravagunt  exigeu- 
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Street  of  the  Inquisition.”  There  the  tribunal 
resides  which  makes  the  altar  a stepping-stone  to 
the  prison.  In  that  street  multitudes  of  persons 
crowded  in  March  and  April,  1849,  and  passed 
through  the  spacious  edifice  to  which  it  leads,  ut- 
tering imprecations  and  maledictions  as  they  re- 
turned, then  silently  dispersed  to  their  homes,  with 
indignation,  fear,  and  horror  contending  in  their 
breasts. 

On  the  4tli  of  April,  1849,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic,  moved  by  a sentiment  of  justice  and 
Christian  compassion,  having  established,  on  the 
ruins  of  papal  tyranny,  the  legitimate  reign  of 
brotherly  equality,  decreed  that  the  houses  of  the 
Holy  Office  should  become  the  habitations  of  poor 
families,  who  had  only  miserable  dwellings,  in  un- 
healthy and  confined  quarters  of  Rome.  They  in- 
tended  thus  to  cancel,  on  a republican  plan,  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  tyranny,  by  consecrating  to  be- 
neficence what  papal  cruelty  had  devoted  to  tor- 
ture. Consequently  the  Holy  Office,  which  for 
three  centuries  had  been  closed,  except  to  victims 
of  suspicion  and  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and  con- 
science, whom  it  buried  in  prisons  or  gave  to  the 
flames,  was  thrown  open  to  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple can  reason  clearly  ; and  in  those  religious  pris- 
ons they  better  understood  the  necessity  of  reject- 
ing the  shepherd  who  bears  a sword  instead  of  a 
crook,  and  more  admired  and  loved  the  gentle  doc- 
trine of  the  Nazarene,  while  shuddering  at  the  tor- 
tures inflicted  in  his  name. 

And  what  awful  scenes  did  history  bring  to 
mind  to  those  who  passed  through  those  dismal 
halls ! From  this  place,  so  near  the  Vatican,  is- 
sued the  orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  and 
the  last  Mussulmans  in  Spain.  Within  this  build- 
ing was  decreed  the  murder  of  the  Waldenses  in 
the  Guardia  of  Lombardy  and  the  subalpine  val- 
leys. Here  Galileo  was  tortured,  the  imprison- 
ment of  Gianone  was  ordered,  Pasquale  vras  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  as  well  as  Carnesecchi,  Pale- 
ario,  and  Giardano  Bruno.  Here  were  planned 
the  murder  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  horrors  of 
Flanders.  Here  the  censorship  was  organized,  war 
was  made  against  the  printing-press,  a holy  act 
was  pronounced  treason,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  chain  the  mind.  But  that  Prometheus  has  brok- 
en-its  bonds,  and  the  world  is  going  on  under  its 
influence. 

The  edifice  of  the  “Holy”  Inquisition  was  in 
part  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  having  the 
form  of  two  rectangular  buildings  and  a trapezium 
united.  It  is  presumed  by  some  that  the  edifice 
rests  its  walls  upon  a prison  of  Nero.  In  March, 
1849,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ordered  ac- 
commodations for  stables  for  the  national  artillery, 
and  appropriated  a part  of  the  Inquisition,  under 
the  closed  gallery  of  the  second  court.  A space 
u'as  opened  in  the  walls;  when  the  workmen  dis- 
covered an  aperture.  The  rubbish  was  removed, 
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Near  the  Vatican  Square,  between  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  Castle  of  Sant’  Angelo,  extends 
a street  which  bears  a meluncholy  name:  “The 
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d,  d,  d.  Part  of  the  subterranean,  more  elevated  than 
those  marked  e,  e,  e. 

e,  e,  e.  Another  part,  deeper  than  d,  d,  d,  having  re- 
mains of  unbnried  corpses  scattered  about  here  and  there. 

14.  An  accidental  fissure  in  the  broken  wall,  serving  as 
a mysterious  communi- 
cation with  the  pit  un- 
der trap-door — No.  15. 

FIRST  STORY. 

A.  Chamber  of  resi- 
dence of  the  First  Fa- 
ther Inquisitor. 

15.  A majestic  door- 
way, communicating 
with  apartment  B. 

B.  The  floor  of  this 
passage  covered  a pre- 
cipitous abyss,  and  gave 
way  at  the  slightest 
pressure.  Tins  is  the 
tremendous  Tbap-doob 
ok  tub  Inquisition,  or 
Trabocchetto  del  Sant' 

Ufficio.  It  is  construct- 
ed with  such  skill  and 
precision  that,  on  clos- 
ing it,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  sinister 
suspicion.  _ From  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  there  are  large 
stones  project  ng  from 
the  sides,  which  even 
now  are  stained  with 

. blood,  and  some  of  them 
locks  of  hair,  from  per- 
sons martyred  in  that 
pit.  In  the  bottom  was 
found  the  skull  of  a 
young  lady,  of  a recent 
date,  from  which  many 
of  the  visitors  carried 
away  locks  of  her  long 
brown  hair. 

B.  Chamber  of  the 
Second  Father  Inquisi- 
tor. 

Above  these  two 
chambers,  A and  B, 
and  in  continuation, 
are  found  a number  of 
very  small  and  dark 
prisons,  on  the  walls  of 
which  were  written 
thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  imprecations 
and  maledictions,  the 
curses  of  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  rage  and 
lust  of  the  “men  in 
purple." 

C.  Apparently  a sink, 
feebly  lighted,  where 
were  perceptible  traces 
of  ignominious  punish- 
ments and  infernal  cru- 
elty. There  was  found 
a human  hand,  of  which 
only  the  hones  remain- 
ed, with  the  joints  pier- 
ced through  with  a large 
nail  driven  into  a wood- 
en bench.  • 

D.  Another  small 
room,  without  any  light, 
the  use  of  which  could 
not  be  understood,  and 
which  perhaps  served 
only  as  a passage  to  the 
room  E,  through  the 
small  door  17. 

E.  A large  supple- 
mentary apartment. 

N.B. — What  I have 
described  above  I saw 
and  verified  with  my 
own  eyes  in  the  flrrt 
days  of  May,  1349,  at 
that  epoch  when  Maz- 
zini,  then  a Triumvir, 
decreed  that  that  infer- 
■ n*l  ^ dlfi do  should  be  de- 


THE  INQUISITION  AT  ROME. 

We  publish  herewith,  from  plans  taken  by  a 
Roman  architect  during  the  Roman  Republic  of 
1849,  an  accurate  plan  of  the  Roman  Inquisition 
Building.  It  serves  to  explain  the  apartments  on 
the  ground-floor,  the  subterranean,  and  the  first 
floor  above  the  ground.  The  Roman  numerals 
mark  the  ground-floor,  the  small  letters  (he  sub- 
terranean, and  the  Roman  capitals  the  first  floor. 
The  following  is  the  key  to  the  plan: 

GROUND-FLOOR. 

I.  Principal  entrance. 

II.  Vestibule. 

III.  Guard-room. 

IV.  Ante-chamber. 

V.  Main  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  upper  stories. 

VI.  Large  court,  with 

1.  A portico  all  around  it,  leading  to  the  chambers  of 
the  officers. 

VII. ,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  Small  rooms,  very  feebly  lighted, 
for  the  imprisonment  of  doubtful  persons  arrested. 

XI.,  XII.  Writing-rooms. 

XIII.  Large  court  of  the  prisons,  around  which  are 

2.  Remains  and  traces  of  an  old  three-sided  portico, 
which  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Triumvirate. 

XIV.  Keeper’s  room. 

XV.  Other  rooms,  with 

3.  A hole  dug  in  the  pavement,  from  which  a vaulted 
subterranean  passage  leads  to  the  spacious  and  dark  sub- 
terranean places  marked  d,  d,  d;  c,  e,  e. 

4.  Demolished  wall,  the  removal  of  which  exposed  to 
view  a secret  pit,  like  a well,  extending  from  the  story 
above  the  basement  floor  down  below  the  bottom  of  the 
lowest  subterranean  of  this  horrible,  sacrilegious  edifice. 
In  the  first  days  of  May,  1S49,  men  were  digging  out  the 
putrified  bones  of  unknown  victims  who  had  been  mys- 
teriously martyred  there,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
of  recent  date. 

5.  A secret  door,  which  appeared  like  a book-case,  in- 
dicating a former  passage  for  communication  with  No. 

XVI.  Great  hall  of  the  prison  and  torture-chamber, 
with  a block  of  marble  and  other  stones,  hollowed  with 
skill,  on  which,  it  appeared,  they  had  placed  the  feet  or 
arms  of  prisoners.  There  were  large  iron  rings  fixed  in 
the  walls. 

6.  A niche,  in  whicli  was  placed  the  image  of  an  idol, 
with  arms  movable  at  the  joints  by  means  of  a secret  and 
powerful  mechanism,  with  which,  it  seemed,  they  had 
tortured  their  innocent  victims. 

7.  Aperture  in  the  wall,  recently  broken  through,  to 
reach  No.  XVII.,  instead  of  the  door,  5,  near  the  excava- 
tion, which  rendered  it  useless,  being  so  near  it. 

. XVII.  Atrio,  or  landing-place,  and  secret  staircase  lead- 
ing to  tire  first  and  second  stories  above  the  basement 

8.  Human  bones,  scattered  and  in  heaps,  some  of  them 
of  recent  date. 

XVIII  Chamber  of  rigorous  inquisition. 

XIX.  Prisons  of  convalescence. 

9.  Entrance  of  a pitfall,  which  ends  in  the  subterranean 
prison  below  (marked  b). 

10.  Entrance  of  a staircase,  shut  in  dark,  with  a heavy 
wooden  covering  strengthened  with  iron. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN. 

a.  A dark  prison,  with  two  large  iron  rings  fixed  in  the 
red  and  infected  walls. 

b.  Prisons,  with  very  feeble  light,  admitted  through  a 
small  subterranean  window  (marked  11),  with  iron  rings 
like  the  preceding.  Here  was  found  the  mouth  of  a deco 
hole,  like  a well. 

11.  A very  small  window,  or  loop-hole,  furnished  with 
large  gratings,  formed  to  give  light  to  the  underground 
court. 

e.  12.  Another  prison,  with  a little  window  which  ad- 
mitted only  a very  little  light.  In  the  part  within  the 
demolished  aperture  before  existing  in  the  fetid  pave- 
ment, was  a staircase  of  decayed  wood,  leading  down  to  a 
deep  vault,  which  nobody  was  able  to  examine,  botli  be- 
cause of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  steps,  the  horrid  np- 
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they  descended  into  a small  subterranean  place, 
damp,  without  light  or  passage  out,  with  no  floor 
but  a black,  oleaginous  earth  resembling  that  of  a 
cemetery.  Here  and  there  were  scattered  about 
pieces  of  garments  of  ancient  fashions— the  clothes 
of  unfortunate  persons  who  had  been  thrown  down 
from  above,  and  died  of  wounds,  fear,  or  hunger. 
A baiocco  (or  penny)  of  Pius  IX.  was  picked  up, 
which  probably  denotes  the  epoch  when  that  abode 
of  darkness  and  despair  was  walled  up.  The  rich 
soil  had  hardly  begun  to  be  removed  before  human 
bones  were  uncovered  in  some  places,  wilh  some 
very  long  locks  of  hair,  which  doubtless  had  orna- 
mented tiie  heads  of  females.  It  is  certain  that 
the  “ Trap-door’’ swallowed  victims  of  whom  it  was 
important  to  the  “ Holy”  office  to  destroy  all  traces, 
because  the  Foro,  or  Judgment  Hall,  is  over  it  in 
the  second  story  of  the  first  edifice. 

The  other  modern  prisons  are  contiguous  to  the 
last  court,  which  has  been  converted  into  a garden. 
Each  of  those  prisons  is  a very  small  cell,  capable 
of  containing  only  a single  person,  being  in  two 
stories,  and  all  alike.  They  are  accessible  from 
an  exceedingly  narrow  corridor,  like  the  cells  of  a 
convent.  The  walls  of  this  passage  are  every 
where  covered  with  pictures,  and  inscriptions  com- 
menting upon  them,  which  intimate  the  horrid  na- 
ture of  the  institution,  and  hold  up  to  view  the 
severest  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
not  interpreted  in  a spirit  of  forgiveness.  Yet  the 
mo3t  tremendous  inscriptions  were  erased  before 
the  flight  of  the  pope.  The  cells  were  furnished 
with  beds ; and  there  the  greatest  disorder  and  filth 
every  w here  prevailed.  Here  and  there  were  worn- 
out  cushions,  coverlets,  chairs,  and  tables,  and  old 
clothes  of  prisoners  who  died  in  the  cells  many 
years  ago.  In  a certain  very  small  cell  were  things 
which  indicated  horrible  secrets;  a piece  of  a wo- 
man’s handkerchief,  of  large  size,  and  an  old  bon- 
net, of  a girl  about  ten  years  old.  Poor  little  child ! 
What  offense,  perhaps  unknown  to  you,  could  it 
have  been,  winch  threw  you  into  this  place,  and 
destroyed  the  innocent  peace  of  jour  infantile 
years ; which  taught  j’ou  to  weep  in  the  season  of 
smiles,  and  perhaps  deprived  you  of  j*our  dear  and 
early  life  ? In  another  cell  were  found  four  san- 
dals, and  several  nuns’  cords,  a little  spindle,  cask- 
ets containing  needles,  crucifixes,  and  unfinished 
stockings,  with  the  knitting-needles  still  well- 
pointed,  and  an  infant’s  coach. 

And  so,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  prison-rooms, 
were  to  be  seen  clothes,  ornaments,  and  other  relics 
of  their  former  occupants ; and,  as  every  thing  was 
wrapped  in  deep  and  mournful  mystery,  the  imag- 
inations of  the  people  recalled  ancient  tragical 
stories,  and  wept  over  the  misfortunes  of  persons 
of  whose  names  they  were  ignorant. 


THE  PORT  OF  GAETA. 

We  continue  our  series  of  Italian  illustrations 
with  a fine  View  of  Gaeta.  At  this  point  now 
centres  the  Neapolitan  drama. 

Gaeta  is  a small  town,  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. It  was  a pleasant  resort  of  Romans  in  the 
olden  time;  Cicero  had  a villa  near  there,  and  it 
was  within  hail  of  the  heights  that  he  was  assas- 
sinated. In  modern  times  Gaeta  has  been  a place 
of  some  trade,  and  a militarj'  stronghold, of  some 
importance.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  affords 
Bale  anchorage  for  a large  number  of  ships;  the 
fishing  in  the  neighborhood  is  good,  and  some  3000 
people,  exclusive  of  soldiery,  make  a living  at  this 
and  other  trades.  Gaeta  imports  some  foreign 
goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  exports  fish,  dyes,  silk,  sul- 
phur, etc.  There  are  of  course  a number  of  churches 
at  Gaeta ; it  is  an  archiepiscopal  seat. 

Parti}’  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  its  forti- 
fications, and  parti}’  because  it  is  a convenient  place 
to  run  away  from*  Gaeta  has  often  been  selected 
as  a last  refuge  bv  Italian  fugitives.  Some  of  the 
hunted  Italian  noblemen  sought  refuge  there  from 
the  French  in  1806.  In  1849,  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth, 
driven  from  Rome  by  the  Republicans,  fled  to  Gaeta, 
and  held  Court  there  until  the  French  reconquered 
the  Eternal  City  for  him.  And  now,  King  Francis 
of  Naples  is  at  Gaeta,  patiently  awaiting  his  final 
expulsion  from  Italy  by  the  forces  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel. A historic  site,  surely  1 


UP  A STEP-LADDER. 

Little  Wii.lib  had  not  appeared  at  my  door  for 
full  a month ; I missed  his  cheerful  whistle  as  he 
came,  day  by  day,  tugging  up  the  rough  road  with 
"the  heavy  bread-basket  at  his  back,  and  saw  that 
he  had  been  superseded  by  another  boy  much  small- 
er and  of  preternatu rally  grave  countenance.  I 
waylaid  this  boy  one  afternoon  as  he  was  toiling 
up  the  hill,  and  inquired  what  had  become  of 
Willie.  lie  said  he  didn’t  know.  Had  he  got  a 
better  place  ? He  didn’t  know.  Was  he  gone  to 
school?  He  didn’t  know.  Was  he  poorly?  He 
didn’t  know.  In  fact,  ho  knew  nothing;  so  I gave 
him  a h.ilf-penny  for  his  information  and  let  him 
struggle  on,  wondering  how  in  the  world  he  did  it. 

Willie  did  not  belong  to  mv  class  at  school,  but 
his  two  big  brothers  did,  and  when  I saw  them  the 
next  Sunday,  I renewed  my  inquiries  for  my  merry 
little  friend,  and  waS  told  that  he  had  got  the 
fever — the f-.-ier  in  our  village  meaning  something 
generated  of  damp  homes,  bad  drainage,  insuffi- 
cient water,  and  sometimes  insufficient  food. 

“ He  has  had  it  going  on  for  a month,”  George 
told  me.  I asked  if  ho  had  had  it  severely  ? 
“ He’s  been  very  bad  in  his  head,  and  he  don’t 
know  none  of  us  but  mother.  But  it’s  his  ears 
now,”  was  the  rather  mysterious  answer. 

I always  had  a reluctance,  difficult  to  overcome, 
to  go  any  where  where  I am  not  certain  to  be 
welcome.  If  I were  ill,  I should  feel  inexpressi- 
bly annoyed  to  have  strangers  coming  about  mo 
with  pudding  and  tarts  ^H^SSolnbt  like 
myself,  r — i_ 


But  I knew  that  our  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
whose  kitchen  is  kitchen  for  all  the  sick  poor  in  the 
parish,  were  away ; I reflected  that  a laboring  man 
with  six  children,  even  though  two  of  them  are 
big  enough  to  support  themselves,  is  not  commonly 
provided  with  a surplus  fund  against  rainy  days; 
so  I screwed  up  my  courage,  told  my  old  servant 
to  make  a regulation  pudding  and  put  it  in  a bas- 
ket with  a few  other  little  matters  applicable  to 
the  case,  und  set  off  the  next  morning  to  look  after 
Willie. 

Down  a step  front  the  road,  down  a steep  un. 

f,  | am  chary  _of  in^i|^ng  oq  c£jj«;  people^  pqyed  oart-way,  past  an  immense  mound  of  agri- 


cultural enrichment,  down  a sloppy  foot-path  be- 
tween currant-bushes  bearing  innumerable  small 
rags  of  i lothing  but  no  leaves,  down  a series  of 
stepping-stones,  and  I am  at  the  open  door  of 
Willie’s  home.  Just  inside  are  five  small  dots  of 
children,  four  of  them  “ playing  at  ladies,”  and  the 
fifth,  a curly-headed  urchin  of  about  three  years 
old,  enacting  the  part  of  audience  at  the  comedy. 
One  of  the  four,  a blue-eyed  maiden  of  six  and  a 
previous  acquaintance  of  mine,  immediately  de- 
taches herself  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  advances, 
drops  a bob  courtesy,  and  then  turns  Bbarply  round 
to  her  companions  and  asks  whfcVe  art  thbir  man- 

UNIV 


ners  ? Their  manners  are  instantly  made  manifest 
bv  three  more  bob  courtesies,  but  the  curly  head 
proves  refractor}*,  retires  behind  his  largest  li  tie 
sister,  and  peeps*  at  my  basket  round  the  corner  of 
her  elbow,  while  my  I lue-eyed  damsel  apologizes 
for  him  as  being  “only  little  Robert”— too  young 
vet  to  have  nny  manners. 

* And  we  all  ‘stand  and  stare  at  each  other,  the 
children  quite  at  home  under  the  circumstances, 
m v self  feeling  awkward  that  I have  not  a second 
basket  to  give  up  te>  plunder  by  these  infantry,  un- 
til I sin,  ieedlkd,  tof  ptywlf  by  hearing  blue  eyes 
ernnmuniotflo  ’my  nMrio  anil  placo  of  abode  to  her 
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next  neighbor,  when  I ask  if  they  know  where 
Willie’s  mother  is?  Immediately  they  ull  chorus 
forth,  “Mother’ll  gone  out  ironing  at  Mrs.  Dent’s.” 
I then  ask,  “Where  is  Willie?’’  to  which  they 
simultaneously  reply,  “He’s  up  there  in  mother’s 
bed  and  following  the  direction  of  their  pointing 
fingers,  I turn  round  and  perceive  an  almost  per- 
pendicular step-ladder,  the  foot  of  which  is  directly 
opposite  the  door-way,  and  the  head,  without  any 
circumlocution,  in  a loft.  In  which  loft,  when  I 
look  up,  I can  see  hanging  the  identical  best  coat 
in  which  George  has  attended  my  class  for  two 
years  past. 

“ Will  you  go  up  and  see  him  ?”  asks  blue  eyes ; 
and  the  biggest  girl,  who  may  be  of  the  mature 
age  of  seven,  darts  forward  to  pilot  the  way.  But 
I am  doubtful  as  to  the  step-ladder,  and  suggest 
the  expediency  of  my  seeing  “ mother,”  if  she  is  to 
be  got  at ; on  which  all  the  children  except  Robert 
execute  manoeuvres  across  a flat  of  blighted  cab- 
bages, and  disappear  round  a corner,  while  he  and 
I improve  our  acquaintance  by  continuing  to  stare 
at  each  other.  In  a few  minutes  the  quartette  re- 
turn as  they  went,  followed  by  “ mother,”  who 
stops  ten  yards  oft-  and  makes  a bob  courtesy  of 
the  same  pattern  (I  detest  this  courtesying,  but  I 
daren’t  say  “ Don’t  courtesy  to  me”),  and  then  ap- 
proaches, looking  as  if  she  were  thankful  to  ses  me, 
though  I never  saw  her  in  my  life  before. 

She  is  a pretty  woman,  of  not  more  than  two  or 
three  and  thirty,  with  beautiful  eyes,  delicate  feat- 
ures, and  dark  hair ; all  her  clothing  is  clean  and 
whole  and  decent ; and  when  Robert  butts  at  her 
with  his  curly  head,  he  is  taken  up,  kissed,  and 
cashiered  with  two  of  the  girls,  who  are  his  sisters, 
into  the  house-place,  while  she  gives  me  her  ac- 
count of  Willie,  standing  in  the  door-way. 

“ He  ought  to  have  been  in  his  bed  a fortnight 
before  he  was,  the  doctor  says,” she  tells  me.  “He 
i3  on  the  mend  now,  but  very  weak,  and  will  I go 
up  and  see  him  ?” 

It  is  my  destiny  to  mount  that  step-ladder.  So 
up  the  step-ladder  into  a loft  with  a pallet-bed  in 
it,  and  a thinly  covered  mattress  in  one  corner  on 
the  floor ; through  a door-way  without  a door,  into 
a room  about  twelve  feet  square,  in  which,  on 
“ mother’s  bed,”  lies  Willie — or  Willie’s  shadow. 

He  is  wide  awake,  and  watching  a casual  gleam 
of  sunshine  that  has  found  its  way  through  the 
rainy  clouds,  and  strayed  in  at  the  low  lattice  win- 
dow ; but  as  I go  up  to  his  pillow  he  turns  on  me 
a pair  of  wonderful  eyes,  and  says,  faintly,  “ A lit- 
tle better.”  His  mother  explains  that  he  fancies 
I asked  him  how  he  did.  His  hearing  is  quite 
gone,  and  he  can  not  take  in  a word.  I suggest 
that  this  arises  from  weakness,  and  will  pass  away 
as  he  gets  his  strength  again.  “ Tou  think  it  will, 
ma’am?”  she  replies,  and  looks  at  him  very  wist- 
fully ; on  which,  supposing  himself  addressed, 
Willie  says  again,  “A  little  better,”  and,  a min- 
ute after,  “Drink,  mother.” 

She  says  she  will  go  and  warm  him  a drop  of 
milk,  and  disappears,  leaving  us  together.  Willie 
tarns  his  eyes  slowly  from  the  sunshine  to  my  face, 
and  from  my  face  to  the  sunshine.  I look  at  him 
and  at  the  place  where  he  lies,  and  meditate  on  the 
mysterious  inequalities  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
an  the  hard  lives  of  the  working  poor. 

The  room  is  as  pure  as  scrubbing  and  white- 
wash can  make  it ; every  thing  about  the  bed  is 
scrupulously  clean;  the  old  chest  of  drawers  is 
covered  on  the  top  with  a white  cloth  ; as  is  also 
a rough  deal  box  by  the  wall,  which  serves  as  a 
table,  and  on  which  stands  the  bottle  of  doctor’s 
stuff-,  with  a glass  and  spoon  disposed  ornamental- 
ly in  connection  with  a copy  of  the  British  Work- 
man, a farthing  hvmn-book,  and  a Bible.  On  the 
walls,  fastened  up  with  pins,  are  some  rudely  col- 
ored scriptural  prints,  a few  missionary  tract  pic- 
tures, and,  in  one  corner  above  the  head  of  another 
mattress  on  the  floor,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  large 
type.  In  the  sunshine  of  the  window  are  three 
plants,  fresh  and  green ; and,  though  the  room  is 
low,  it  is  not  oppressively  close,  for  there  is  a thor- 
ough current  of  air  blowing  up  from  the  open  door 
below. 

When  his  mother  returns  with  the  warm  milk 
he  drinks  it  eagerly,  and  the  pudding  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  basket,  he  eats  a portion  of  that, 
with  an  enjoyment  pleasant  to  watch.  Having 
finished  it,  he  stretches  out  his  arm  and  looks  up 
at  his  mother. 

“ He  wants  you  to  see  how  thin  his  arm  is, 
ma’am,”  she  explains;  and  rolling  up  his  night- 
gown sleeve,  she  shows  me  a weak  little  white 
skeleton  limb  which  will  carry  no  more  bread- 
baskets for  many  a month  to  come. 

She  then  sits  down  by  his  pillow,  puts  her  arm 
round  him,  and  makes  him  lean  against  her  while 
she  gives  me  the  particulars  of  his  illness ; how 
good  he  was,  how  little  hope  there  was  for  him  at 
one  time,  but  how  the  doctor  says  now  he  will 
come  round  nicely  if  she  can  get  him  a little 
strengthening  food.  The  clergyman,  she  says,  be- 
ing away,  she  did  not  know  whom  to  apply  to. 
“ I didn’t  think  of  you,  ma’am,  till  George  told  me 
you’d  been  asking  about  Willie ; I’ve  spent  many 
a six-pence  for  him,  but  I can’t  get  what  he  likes ; 
he  takes  eggs  best,  and  he  would  eat  three  or  four 
in  a day,  for  he’s  getting  hungry  now,  but  he 
mustn’t  have  them ; I let  him  have  one,  but  I pay 
three  ha’pence  apiece.”  On  my  inquiring  what 
the  doctor  recommends,  she  tells  me  a little  broth 
or  arrow-root — nothing  stronger  yet — which  I vol- 
unteer to  send  her.  It  then  occurs  to  me  to  ask 
if  the  fever  is  infectious  ? To  which  she  says  she 
believes  not,  if  I don’t  stay  there  over  long;  so, 
having  fulfilled  my  present  business,  I think  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  go  away ; I there- 
fore bid  Willie  good-by,  with  the  foolish  remark 
that  I am  sure  he  is  grown,  and  that  the  fever  will 
make  a man  of  him,  which,  fortunately,  he  does 
not  hear,  and  then  I follow  his  mother  into  the  out- 
er loft,  and  down  the  step-ladder. 

Next  day,  my  old  servant,  who  is  interested  in 
Willie  as  the  only  boy  whom  she  never  had  to  tell 
to  shut  the  garden-gate  after  him,  makes  a pitcher 
of  excellent  broth,  arlflj  leai-fS  -meW, in  it,  and 
When  submitting  it  OTrh?  't&kVfoY  approval,  she 


assures  me  that  if  Willie’s  mother  has  any  man- 
agement nbout  her  she  will  freshen  it  every  day, 
and  it  will  keep  and  tit  him  for  a week : which  in- 
timation she  also  conveys  to  George  when  he  comes 
for  it  at  his  dinner-time.  But  when  I go  down, 
long  before  the  week’s  end,  to  see  the  little  fellow 
again,  his  mother  tells  me  it  lasted  him  only  two 
days,  for  what  was  left  after  that  turned  sour. 

I achieve  the  step-ladder  again.  Willie  is  still 
in  bed,  and  still  as  deaf  as  a stone,  and  I think  he 
looks  a shade  duller  and  more  pallid  than  before ; 
but  there  is  no  sunshine  through  the  window  on 
the  whitewashed  wall  to-day,  and  the  drizzling 
rain  slips  mistily  like  a curtain  over  the  glass. 
Still  his  mother  says  fondly,  as  she  puts  the  scat- 
tered hair  off  his  forehead,  “lie  mends  a little — 
yes,  ma’am,  I’m  sure  he  mends  a little;”  and  she 
adds,  that  the  doctor  says  if  he  could  have  some 
jelly  broth  made  of  cow-heel  or  calf’s-foot,  it  would 
be  better  and  more  strengthening  than  any  thing 
else.  When  I reply  that  I would  order  the  butch- 
er’s wife  to  send  her  some  feet  she  hesitates  a mo- 
ment, and  then  says,  “ I can  clean  them  and  pre- 
pare them  myself,  ma’am,  if  I get  them  just  as 
they  are;  you  will  have  to  pay  a shilling  for  the 
set,  but  if  you  do  not  name  it  Mrs.  Briskett  will 
do  them,  and  they  will  cost  half  a crown.” 

When  I return  home  I tell  my  servant  the  fate 
of  her  broth  that  was  to  last  a week,  on  which 
she  exclaims,  “Site  has  got  no  keeping  place,  I’ll 
be  bound!  but  she  needn’t  ha’  let  it  waste ! And 
did  she  waste  that  good  mutton  too?  Why,  it 
would  ha’  been  a dinner  for  all  of  ’em.  What 
sort  of  a house  is  it,  missis?”  I reply  that  I 
have  only  seen  the  place  into  which  the  outer 
door  opens,  which  is  a sort  of  scullery  where  the 
wasliing-tub  and  a few  pans  appear  to  live,  and 
which  had  the  bare  ground  for  flooi^  with  a few 
large  round  pebbles  in  it;  the  family  living-room 
I conjecture  to  be  below  the  larger  bedroom  up  the 
step-ladder.  She  replies  that  most  likely  that 
scullery  is  larder  and  pantry  and  all,  but  bids  me 
inquire  the  next  time  I go;  “for,”  adds  she,  “I 
can’t  abide  waste,  and  if  Willie’s  mother  can’t  keep 
things  as  they  should  be  kept,  she’d  better  have 
’em  little  by  little  every  day  as  he  wants  ’em.  I 
should  like  to  see  how  she  means  to  manage  them 
calFs-feet.” 

A few  days  later  I visit  Willie  again,  and, 
waiting  at  the  open  door,  I look  round  and  suppose 
my  servant’s  conjecture  about  this  scullery  being 
also  a pantry  to  be  correct,  for,  besides  the  pots  and 
pans  on  the  floor,  there  are  a few  basins  and  dishes 
on  a shelf.  Before  my  survey  is  completed,  Wil- 
lie’s mother  appears  from  the  dwelling-room,  and 
to  my  satisfaction  I hear  that  he  is  down  stairs 
for  the  first  time  to-day.  I am  accordingly  ush- 
ered across  the  scullery  and  into  the  kitchen,  where 
he  is  sitting  on  a stool  within  a deep  chintz  valance, 
which  hangs  where  a mantle-piece  is  commonly 
fixed ; for  the  chimney  is  a wide  open  space ; there 
is  no  range,  no  oven,  no  boiler,  nothing  but  a hand- 
ful of  fire  on  the  stones,  kept  from  being  scattered 
about  by  three  bricks  set  one  upon  the  other  at 
each  side,  and  about  a foot  apart.  Fuel  is  very 
costly  in  our  village,  and  the  fire  burns  slowly : 
so  Willie  crouches  down  to  it,  looking  much  less 
comfortable  than  when  he  lay  in  his  mother’s  bed ; 
while  opposite  to  him,  and  dead  asleep,  sits  his  fa- 
ther, a powerful  man  in  appearance,  who,  his  wife 
says  softly,  lias  only  just  got  home  after  being  out 
all  night  leading  coals  up  from  the  landing  to  the 
store.  Willie  is  no  better  of  his  deafness  yet,  but 
he  is  coming  round.  Oh  what  a painful  process 
that  coming  round  looks  over  that  starved  scrap 
of  fire ! 

The  room  has  the  same  decided  features  of  clean- 
liness under  difficulties,  of  neatness,  and  attempt 
at  ornament,  as  the  room  up  the  step-ladder.  On 
a rude  deal  table,  home-made,  and  by  no  skillful 
carpenter,  is  the  week’s  washing,  ironed  and  fold- 
ed. In  the  window-sill  is  the  family  librarj*,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  old  brown  books,  contents  un- 
known, but  outwardly  of  a religious  appearance, 
with  a few  plants  to  give  them  an  air  of  liveliness. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  worn,  uneven  stones  set  in 
the  clay,  the  walls  are  the  unplastered  walls  white- 
washed, and  as  I look  out  from  the  window  into  the 
dull  day  which  has  but  just  ceased  raining,  I see  the 
sloppy  foot-path  inclining  down  to  it,  and  all  the 
water  draining  off  to  settle  in  this  moist  corner. 

I don’t  like  to  ask  prying  questions,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  who  owns  this  cottage  and 
what  it  costs  the  family  a week.  Whatever  it 
costs  in  money,  it  will  cost  enormously  more  in 
health  and  strength,  and  possibly  in  children’s 
lives,  before  its  owner  will  consent  to  pull  it  down 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation — which  it  is.  But 
Willie’s  mother  has  no  complaint  to  make — if  she 
says  a word,  it  is  of  somebody’s  kindness — so  I 
suggest  no  grievance,  but  quietly  convey  myself 
away,  leaving  the  father  still  fast  asleep. 

I have  got  over  the  awkwardness  of  feeling 
myself  an  intruder,  and  a few  days  later  I am 
that  way  again ; but  the  cabbage  garden  and  the 
stones  before  the  door  are  not  decorated  any 
more  with  the  dots  of  children  enacting  ladies. 
The  outer  door  stands  open,  but  the  inner  one  is 
shut,  and,  while  I stand  knocking,  I hear  a 
childish  wail  of  suffering  than  which  I know  no 
Bound  so  sad:  then  the  voice  of  our  clergyman, 
who  is  home  again,  speaking  to  Willie’s  mother. 
As  he  comes  out,  I enter  and  see  Willie,  sitting  on 
his  stool  under  the  valance  as  before,  and  a cradle 
on  the  stones  beside  him,  in  which  lies  little  Rob- 
ert. Their  mother’s  eyes  are  red  weeping  or  watch- 
ing, or  both,  but  in  answer  to  my  question  if  the 
little  one  is  ill  she  only  says,  in  her  natural  way, 
which  is  neither  patient  nor  plaintive,  but  simply 
acquiescent  in  what  is,  as  if  she  had  no  idea  it 
either  could  be  or  ought  to  be  otherwise,  “Yes, 
ma’am,  he’s  got  the  fever  too ; he  began  three  days 
ago.”  And  as  the  pitiful  inarticulate  wail  contin- 
ues, she  lifts  him  in  her  arms  and  holds  his  curly 
head  against  her  neck,  and  kissed  him  until  it 
ceases;  but  he  is  very  bad  in  his  head,  and  the 
great  eyes  have  a very  different  expression  from 
what  they  had  when  he  peeped  round  his  sister's 
elbow  at  my  basket. 
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“ I don’t  get  much  rest  with  him  at  nights,”  his 
mother  tells  me,  and  puts  a chair  for  me  to  sit 
down,  and  sits  down  herself,  nursing  him  in  her 
lap,  where  he  lies  quiet  enough,  'llien  she  toils 
me  about  him,  and  what  the  doctor  says.  “ And 
don’t  I see  Wille  geiting  on?”  lie  lias  been  out 
a minute  or  two  in  the  sun,  but  he  could  not  stand 
by  himself,  and  his  boots  are  too  heavy  for  his  lit- 
tle thin  feet.  So  I suggest  a superannuated  pair 
of  my  own,  which  she  says  she  will  be  very  glad 
of ; and  she  defers  to  me  and  consults  me,  and  I 
know  nothing,  and  feel  that  I am  nothing,  beside 
her,  except  that  all  my  speculations  and  stories  of 
struggle  and  suffering  are  mere’shreds  and  patches 
of  phantoms  compared  with  her  bare  and  bitter  ex- 
perience of  life. 

The  two  little  girls  are  silently  busy  at  the  table, 
ironing.  I inquire  of  the*  if  they  often  burn 
their  lingers — an  idea  which  they  repudiate  with 
emphatic  head -shakings.  “It  is  their  doll’s 
clothes,  ma’am ; it  keeps  them  quiet  and  makes 
them  handy,”  their  mother  tells  me;  on  which 
they  smile,  and  display  some  wonderful  bits  of 
rag,  the  property  of  a much-abused  but  probably 
much-cherished  wooden  image  now  sitting  un- 
clothed on  the  centre  pile  of  books  in  the  window- 
sill. The  fire  is  a little  brighter  to-day— perhaps 
the  clergyman  brightened  it — and  Willie  has  not 
quite  such  a wan  and  weary  look  on  his  white 
face.  He  watches  his  mother  and  myself  as  we 
talk,  which  he  never  did  before,  and  though  he  can 
not  hear  a word,  he  can  raise  his  mind,  apparent- 
ly, to  ffuess  about  what  is  going  on ; and  to  look 
on  the  best  side  of  every  thing,  perhaps  his  deaf- 
ness may  be  almost  a blessing  for  a little  while, 
for  it  will  prevent  him  from  being  further  worn 
by  poor  curly-headed  Robert’s  pitiful  wail. 

This  is  not  poverty  under  its  worst  aspect;  it 
is  very  very  far  from  that.  There  is  no  drunken 
husband  or  lazy  wife  to  waste  the  earnings  of  la- 
bor; there  is  industry,  thrift,  cleanliness:  a suc- 
cessful struggle  to  be  good,  honest,  pious,  decent, 
orderly,  under  very  hard  conditions.  There  is  no 
special  want;  there  are  regular  wages,  and  not 
bad  wages;  there  is  the  father  toiling  night  or 
da}- ; there  are  two  boys  at  constant  work,  and  a 
good  mother,  able  and  willing  to  make  them  a 
good  home ; yet  all  the  possibilities  of  health,  and 
natural  growth,  and  everyday  comfort,  are  de- 
feated in  a dwelling  which  the  most  scrupulous 
care  can  never  render  what  a dwelling  of  human 
beings  ought  to  be. 

Instead  of  sun-bonnets  for  Central  Africa,  could 
any  fund  be  raised  to  enable  penurious  or  indigent 
landlords  to  put  kitchen  ranges  in  the  kitchens  of 
their  laboring  tenants,  and  to  bribe  them  to  pull 
down  their  pest-houses,  and  erect  dwellings  in 
which  fever  will  not  always  be  at  war  with  youth 
and  strength,  and  always  getting  the  victory  ? 
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Concentrated  Leaven 

I*  the  result  of  careful  chemical  research.  Bread  of  all 
kinds,  made  by  using  it,  i*  light,  more  digea  ible  and  nu- 
tritious, has  an  agreeable  natural  taste,  is  kss  liable  to  sour, 
will  retain  its  moisture  longer  than  by  any  other  process, 
rud  the  whole  preparation  for  the  oven  need  not  exceed 
ten  minutes. 

It  is  not  perishable,  and  is  available  in  places  and  at 
times  when  yeast  is  not  within  reach,  as  at  sea.  In  all  cli- 
mates, and  under  all  circumstances,  it  may  be  adopted, 
thus  obviating  all  difficulty  of  procuring  yeast  or  other  fer- 
ment which  is  frequently  of  an  inferior  quality,  rendering 
the  bread  more  or  less  unwholesome. 

It  is  valuable  as  regards  economy,  as  a saving  fa  effected 
in  the  flour  of  not  less  than  1G  per  cent.  In  the  common 
process,  much  of  the  saccharine  of  the  flour  is  lost  by  being 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  waste  is  incurred 
solely  for4he  purpose  of  generating  gas  to  raise  the  dough. 
By  using  COIXOENTRATED  LEAVEN  this  waste  fa 
avoided,  and  the  gas  obtained  in  a manner  equally  effica- 
cious. Fermi  ntation  destroys  a part  of  the  flour  or  meal ; 
a barrel  of  flour,  weighing  196  pounds,  which  ordinarily 
makes  about  250  pounds  of  bread,  gives  by  this  process  290 
pounds,  thus  effecting  a very  important  saving.  By  con- 
formity to  the  directions  on  each  package,  any  person  ca- 
pable of  ordinary  attention  may  conduct  the  process,  and 
the  result  will  invariably  be  highly  satisfactory. 


Certificate  from  Dr.  Hayes, 

ASSAYED  TO  Til*  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have  analyzed  the  Concentrated  Leaven  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Edw.  Chamberlin  & Co.,  with  reference  to  it* 
purity  and  efficiency  of  action  in  producing  the  effect  of 
yeast  in  distending  dough,  and  thereby  rendering  it  fit  for 
making  bread.  This  article  is  skillfully  compounded,  from 
perfectly  purs  material*.  It  raises  the  dough  without  con- 
suming the  sugar  or  any  other  principle  in  the  flour,  per- 
fectly ; and  the  same  weight  ol  flour  will  produce  more 
sweet,  palatable  bread  than  can  be  obtained  through  the  aid 
of  yeast ; while  for  cakes  and  pastry  it  is  invaluable,  as  it 
saves  all  risk  and  much  time  of  the  pastry  cook.  The  ex- 
periment* made  by  me  confirm  the  statements  of  the  man- 
ufacturer*, and  prove  this  compound  wort  hy  of  public  ap- 
proval and  extended  use.  Respectfully, 

A A.  HAYES,  State  Assayer. 


How  to  use  it. 

Breakfast  and  Tea  Rolls. 

Three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven  to  one  quart  of  flour;  ixix 
thoroughly  by  passing  two  or  three  time*  through  a sieve ; 
rub  in  a piece  of  butter  of  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  make 
the  paste  with  cold  milk  or  water  (milk  is  preferable)  bare- 
ly stiff  enough  to  permit  rolling  out.  Much  kneading 
should  be  avoided.  Cut  into  desired  form,  and  place  im- 
mediately in  a hot  oven  and  bake  quickly. 


Loaf  Bread. 

The  same  proportion  of  Leaven  and  flour  sifted  together 
as  above.  Omit  the  butter,  and  make  the  paste  thick 
enough  to  knead  into  a loaf,  and  bake  immediately  in  a 
slow  oven. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. 

Flour  and  milk  sufficient  to  make  one  quart  of  batter: 
add  one  egg;  then  three  teaspoonfula  of  Leaven;  beat  to  a 
froth  and  cook  quick. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Two  cups  of  white  sugar,  beaten  with  the  yolks  of  six 
egg* — the  white*  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth;  then  beat 
all  together ; add  three  cups  of  sifted  flour,  one  cup  of  wa- 
ter, and  three  teaspoonfula  of  Leaven ; flavor  with  two  tea- 
spoonful*  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 


Corn  Cake. 

One  pint  each  of  flour  and  Indian  meal,  and  three  tea- 
spoonfufa  of  Leaven,  well  sifted  together;  add  one  gill  of 
molasses  and  two  eggs;  mix  them  with  milk,  and  bake  in 
a alow  oven. 

Cup  Cake. 

Five  cups  of  flour  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven,  sift- 
ed together : add  one  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  and  two 
eggs  all  well  beat  together;  mix  with  milk;  then  add  a 
cup  of  currants,  and  spice  to  suit  the  taste.— Bake  about 
half  an  hour. 


Of  the  limited  amount  of  nice  Perfumery  and  Toilet  Ar- 
ticle* made  in  this  country,  none  are  more  carefully  com- 
pounded than  those  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  the 
famous  Boston  Chemists  and  Manufacturers.  We  yester- 
day received  a capacious  box,  containing  samples  of  their 
Florimel , Cocoaine , Oriental  Tooth  Wash , and  Kalluton, 
which  for  healthful  purity  and  elegance  are  unsurpassed. 
We  can  not  avoid  recommending  to  our  friends  who  possess 
a nicety  in  such  matters,  to  purchase  a case  of  these  ex- 
quisite articles  for  a single  trial.  Once  obtained,  they  will 
speak  for  themselves.— Charleston  (5.  C.)  Mercury. 

Coughs. 

The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  our  climate  are  fruitful 
sources  of  Julruonarj/  and  bronchial  affections.  Experi- 
ence having  proved  that  simple  remedies  often  act  speedily 
and  certainly  when  taken  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
recourse  should  at  once  be  had  to  “brown's  Bronchial 
Troches,”  or  Lozenges,  let  the  Cough  or  Irritation  of  the 
throat  be  ever  so  slight,  ns  / this  precaution  a more  seri- 
ous attack  may  be  effcctu. . y warded  off. 

JOHN  DUNCAN  & SONS, 

Union  Square,  New  York, 


Ladies’  Cake. 

Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  and  four  teaspoonfula 
of  Leaven,  sifted  together;  one  pound  of  sugar  and  six 
ounces  of  butter,  beaten  to  a cream ; the  white*  of  eight 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  mixed  with 

milk 

Webster  Cake. 

Five  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfula  of  Leaven,  three 
cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one  of  milk,  and  two  eggs; 
fruit  and  spice  to  the  taste.  Bake  about  half  an  hour. 


Muffins. 

Three  teaspoonfuls  of  Leaven,  one  quart  of  flour,  and  a 
little  salt  sifted  together;  make  a thick  batter  with  milk, 
and  bake  in  rings. 

Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  slice  eight  apples,  sift  three  teaspoonfufa  of 
Leaven  with  one  quart  of  flour ; put  in  a piece  of  butter 
half  the  size  of  an  egg ; mix  with  cold  water  to  a paste ; 
roll  out  about  an  inch  thick ; put  the  apple  into  the  crust 
with  a little  cinnamon ; put  into  a cloth,  allowing  room  to 
swell  one-third;  boil  one  hour  and  a half. 


Highland  Cake. 

Two  teaspoonfufa  of  Leaven  and  one  cup  of  flour  sifted 
together;  two  eggs  well  beaten;  two  cups  of  milk;  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  of  butter;  add  flour  enough  to  mix  as 
stiff  as  common  cup  cake,  and  bake  about  half  an  hour. 


Wine  Merchants  and  Purveyors  of  Provisions, 
embracing  a great  variety  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  requi- 
sites for  the  table,  suitable  for  Family  Use , Clubs,  Pleas- 
ure Yachts,  Traveling  Parties,  &c. 

Late  405  Broadway. 


BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  be  had  of 

A.  WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


See  directions  in  each  package  for  making  Graham  Bread, 
Boston  Brown  Bread,  Dumplings,  Chambers  Street  Cake, 
Sponge  Cake,  Jumbles,  Election  Cake,  Soft  Sugar  Ginger 
Bread,  Hard  Sugar  Ginger  Bread,  Silver  Cake,  Doughnuts, 
Butter  Pudding,  Jonny  Cake,  Gold  Cake,  Japanese  Cake, 
Union  Cake,  and  every  variety  of  Pastry. 

For  sale  by  Wm.  Gulager  & Bro.,  59  North  Front  St., 
Philadelphia;  Wm.  H.  Crawford  & Co.,  02  South  Street, 
Baltimore;  and  by  all  the  principal  druggists  and  grocers. 

On  i 1GB®.  M.  BATES,  Wholesale  Agent, 

' . 3 ¥ ^ No.  189  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  8,  I860.] 


HAKPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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Davis  Collamore  &,  Co., 

Are  now  offering  a large  stock  ot 

China  and  Glass  Ware, 

Suitable  to  the  present  season. 

— Bronzes  — 

Some  good  Figures  at  low  prices. 

Engraved  Glass! 

In  great  variety  of  style,  with 

Crest  or  Initial, 

Wedgewood  — Parian,  &c.,  &c. 

Plated  Goods 

At  reduced  prices,  on  account  of  giving  up  that  part  of 
our  business. 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  Street 
N.  B. — Good  Gold  Band  French  China  Tea  Sets,  $7. 

For  the  Holidays. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  DISTINGUISHED  IN 
LITERATURE. 

BY  MARY  FORREST. 

With  Seven  Portraits  on  SteeL  Small  quarto. 

Price  $9  00. 

THE  LOVES  AND  HEROINES  OF  THE  POETS. 
BY  R.  n.  STODDARD. 

With  Twelve  Steel  Portraits.  An  elegant  quarto. 
Price  $12  00. 

Three  new  books: 

WILL  HE  FIND  HER?  A Romance $1  25 

METHODISM  SUCCESSFUL.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Tefft. . 1 25 
HOODS  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.  112  Illustrations  1 25 
Copies  of  the  above  sent  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  by  DERBY  & JACKSON, 

Publishers, 

New  York. 


Timothy  Titcomb’s  New  Work. 

Now  ready — 12th  thousand  of 
MISS  GILBERT’S  CAREER.  An  American  Story.  By 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  Author  of  “Titcomb’s  Letters," 
“Bitter  Sweet,"  “Gold  Foil,"  etc.  1 VoL  12mo,  480 
pages.  $1 25. 

“ We  have  laughed  and  cried  in  obedience  to  his  magic 
wand,  and  have  loved  and  honored  him  through  all  his 
works." — Cleveland  Leader. 

“ Having  read  every  line  of  Miss  Gilbert’s  Career,  we 
candidly  declare  that  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  raciest  and 
most  effective  novels  we  have  ever  read.’’— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1  25,  by 
C.  SCRIBNER,  124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

HAY-TIME 
HOPPING. 

A new  book  by  the  Author  of 

“ Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres." 

Just  published,  in  one  12mo  voL,  cloth  bound,  elegant. 
Price  $1  00. 

RUDD  & CARLETON,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Extra  Inducement. 

As  an  Inducement  for  all  to  be  prompt  in  remitting  their 
subscriptions,  we  will  send,  post-paid  by  mail,  a copy  of 

Water-Cure  for  the  Million 

to  every  person  who  forwards  his  or  her  yearly  subscription 
either  singly  or  in  clubs,  for  the 

Water-Cure  Journal 

previous  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1861.  Terms  liberal. 
Send  for  a specimen. 

Fowler  and  Wells,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Working  Farmer, 

A large  Agricultural  Monthly  Magazine, 


Harper’s  Weekly, 

For  $2  40  a year. 

Both  Papers  for  less  than  the  Subscrip- 
tion Price  of  One. 


The  Working  Farmer 

Is  Edited  by  PROF.  J.  J.  MAPES,  assisted  by  a Corps 
of  Gentlemen  who  are  practically  engaged  in  conducting 
the  several  departments  upon  which  they  write. 

VOL.  13  COMMENCES  WITH  JAN.  1ST,  1861. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  application. 

Remit  subscription  to 

CHAS.  V.  MAPES, 

126  and  128  Nassau,  and  11  Beekman  Street, 


New  York. 


THE  NEW  LIGHT 

Is  rapidly  making  its  way  to 

THE  FAVOR  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Callender's  Carbo-Air  Gas-Light, 


For  burning  Coal-Oil,  Carboline  Oil,  Kerosene  Oil,  Rock 
OU,  and  all  other  pure  mineral  oils,  without  wick  or  chim- 
ney. Send  for  circular.  $3  wUl  procure  a sample  Lamp. 
$5  will  buy  a beautiful  stand  Lamp,  convertible  into  a pen- 
dant. Enclose  stamp,  and  address 


CALLENDER  & PERCE, 

175  Broadway  and  2 Courtlandt  Street, 
New  York. 

tr  Dealers  in  Coal  OU  and  Lamps  of  all  kinds. 

Agents  wanted. 


The  Weekly  World  for  1861. 

Our  Weekly  Edition,  expressly  designed  for  National 
Circulation  and  Family  Reading,  has  arrived,  under  most 
careful  management,  to  a point  of  excellence  that  entitles 
us  to  pronounce  it  the 

Best  Family  Newspaper  in  the  Land. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  its  Agricultural,  Horti- 
cultural, and  Mechanical  columns.  The  Farmer,  Gar- 
dener, and  Inventor  will  find  in  them  everything  of  the 
latest  interest  relating  to  their  respective  pursuits.  Its 
Provision  and  Market  Reports  are  unequaled. 

The  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDENCE 
of  THE  WORLD  is  not  from  the  NORTH  alone,  but  from 
the  SOUTH,  EAST,  and  WEST.  In  every  State  it  has  a 
regular  paid  correspondent,  always  a resident  of  character 
and  position.  In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Syria,  China,  Japan,  South  America,  and  Africa, 
we  have  paid  resident  correspondents.  A correspondent 
travels  with  Garibaldi’s  Army.  THE  MASSACRE  IN 
SYRIA  was  first  predicted  and  first  announced  in  the  col- 
umns of  THE  WORLD,  by  OUR  BEIRU  CORRESPOND- 
ENTS—IN  POLITICS,  THE  WORLD  will  be  independ- 
ent, but  never  neutral ; never  lending  itself  to  party  serv- 
ice, but  helping  the  good  and  exposing  the  bad  in  all  par- 
ties. National,  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws,  and  upholding  also  the  “Doctrine  of  the  Fa- 
thers," with  the  incoming  year  our  renewed  efforts  will 
make  The  Weekly  World  a welcome  visitor  throughout 
the  United  States.  Its  columns  contain  a choice  compila- 
tion of  every  class  of  General  Literature. 

Now  is  tue  time  to  BUusoRUiE  for  A.D.  1861.  Price  $2 
a year. 

Great  Inducements  to  Clubs. 

Four  copies  to  one  address,  $5;  ten  copies  do.,  $10 ; twen- 
ty-five copies  do.,  $20.  An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  every 
person  forming  a club  of  twenty-five ; and  for  a club  of  fifty 
Weekly  subscribers,  a copy  of  the  Daily  will  be  sent  for  one 
year.  Clergymen  can  receive  the  Weekly,  single  copy,  at 
$1  a year. 

Address 

“ The  World,” 

35  Park  Row,  New  York. 


On  Thursday,  the  6th  inst., 

ERODIE 


Will  Make 

Another  Grand  Display 

OF 

WINTER  CLOAKS, 

At  his 

UP  TOWN  PALACE,  under  the 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 
And  at  the  well-known  stand  for 
CLOAKS, 

No.  300  CANAL  STREET. 


<P.  S.  At  the  Fifth  Avcnuo  Store,  the 
Best  Assortment  of  Furs  in 

NEW  YORK. 


Recent  Publications 

of  the 

American  Sunday-School  Union: 

THE  SPRING  BONNET;  or,  Quite  Ready.  A nar- 
rative founded  on  fact.  32mo,  cloth.  8 cents. 

THE  TWO  LITTLE  ORIOLES;  or,  Music  in  the 
Heart,  and  how  to  make  it.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  frontis- 
piece. Price  25  cents. 

WHAT  THE  TREES  TAUGHT  THE  LITTLE 
GIRL.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece  and  engraved 
title-page.  Price  12  cents. 

LITTLE  MARY’S  THREE  HOMES.  ISmo,  cloth, 
with  beautiful  frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page — 
12  cents. 

REST  FOR  THE  WEARY;  or,  the  Story  of  Hannah 
Lee.  ISmo,  doth,  with  numerous  illustrations.  35 
cents. 

LITTLE  ERNEST;  or,  the  Land  Beyond  the  River. 
ISmo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page. 
Price  12  cents. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS,  from  this  world  to 
that  which  is  to  come.  Delivered  under  the  similitude 
of  a Dream.  By  John  Bunyan.  358  pages,  12mo,  cloth, 
with  thirteen  full  page  illustrations.  Price  75  cents. 

CURIOUS  EYES.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  original  frontis- 
piece and  engraved  title-page.  Price-12  cents. 

PALISSY,  THE  HUGUENOT  TOTTER.  A True  Tale. 
16mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Price  50  cents. 

MIRIAM’S  REWARD.  36  pp.  ISmo,  doth,  with  orig- 
inal frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page.  Price  12  cts. 

THE  WORD  OF  LIFE.  By  W.  B.  Mackenzie.  lGmo, 
doth.  Price  40  cents. 

FAITHFUL  RUTH.  A Story  of  Bethlehem.  13mo, 
doth,  beautifully  illustrated.  Price  25  cents. 

MADDIE  AND  LOLLY.  ISmo,  doth,  with  original 
frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page.  Price  12  cents. 


The  best  and  cheapest  furs  at 

WILLIAMS'S,  336  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Watson’s 

Neuralgia  King. 

Buffalo,  November  11, 1851 

Mr.  A.  I.  Mathews: 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  universal  testimon 
regard  to  the  virtues  of  Watson's  Neuralgia  King,  the 
suit  of  my  own  experience.  I had  been  afflicted  for  sev 
years  with  Neuralgia,  which  was  located  between  the  eh 
ders  and  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  have  suffered  exi 
dating  pain  therefrom.  Seeing  your  notices  of  the  viri 
of  the  Neuralgia  King,  I was  induced  to  try  a bottle  s. 
months  since;  and  I am  pleased  to  say,  that  since  tal 
it,  I have  felt  no  pain  or  return  of  the  malady. 

Yours  truly,  g.  HEMMINWAY, 

p.  . Proprietor  Niagara  Street  Omnibus  Lin 

Price  $1  a bottle. 

^Prepared  by  A.  I.  MATHEWS,  Druggist,  Buflal, 


J.  D.  Park,  ’ 


Digitized1  fa} 


New  1 


GLEANINGS  FROM  GOSPEL  STORY;  or,  New 
Testament  narratives  explained  and  illustrated.  With 
a Preface  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  ISmo,  doth, 
illustrated.  Price  30  cents. 

LITTLE  ALLIOE  ’S  PALACE ; or,  The  Sunny  Heart. 
ISmo,  cloth,  with  an  original  frontispiece  and  engraved 
title.  Price  12  cents. 

THE  LAST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSON  REMEM- 
BERED ; or,  The  Story  of  Harriet  RusselL  ISmo,  cloth. 
Price  35  cents. 

The  above  are  beautifully  and  strongly  bound,  in  extra 
muslin.  Many  of  them  are  elegantly  illustrated.  They 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Depositories  of  the  Society’s  public- 
ations, and  from  booksellers  generally.  Full  catalogues  of 
the  Society’s  publications,  also  samples  of  its  periodicals 
will  be  sent,  on  application,  free  of  charge. 

To  those  not  living  within  reach  of  a bookseller,  any  book 
on  the  catalogue  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  published  price. 

Apply  to 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union, 

NO.  1122  CHE8TNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

No.  699  Broadway,  New  Yobk. 

No.  141  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


ADVICE  GRATIS. 

A MANUAL  OF 

advice  how  to 
obtain  Letters  Patent  for 
New  Inventions,furnish- 
ed  free  on  application  to 
MESSRS.  MUNN&  CO., 
Proprietors  of  the 

Scientific  American, 


and  Solicitors  of 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PATENTS. 


OFFICES— No.  S7  Park-row,  New  York;  corner  of  F and 
Seventh  streets,  Washington,  D.  C. ; also  in  London,  Fails 
and  Brussels. 

A Synopsis  of  European  Patent  Laws  furnished  free. 
Examination  of  Inventions  free. 


CANDLES  FROM  COAL. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
NEW  YORK  PARAFFINE  CANDLE  CO. 
Under  MEUCCI’S  Patent. 

The  above  Company  having  recently  made  great  im- 
provement in  their  mode  of  manufacture,  now  offer  to  the 
public  a Candle  superior  to  any  other  in  the  market. 
THEY  GIVE  A SOFTER  AND  MORE  BRILLIANT 
LIGHT  AND  BURN  SIX  HOURS  TO  THE 
POUND  LONGER  THAN  THE  BEST 
WAX  AND  SPERM,  AND  CON- 
SIDERING the  STRENGTH 
OF  THE  LIGHT,  ARE 

The  most  economical  Candles  in  use. 

CAUTION. 

As  unscrupulous  persons  are  already  offering  imitations 
of  these  Candles,  purchasers  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ev- 
ery box  sold  by  thfa  Company  is  stamped  with  the  annexed 
trade  mark,  to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  36  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

—Agents  wanted.  Siiaw  & Clark,  Biddeford.Maine. 


What  is  It?  The  whole  world  replies  in  chorus, 


lent  article 
Then,  again, 
question. 


exeel- 
ever  made." 
comes  the 
What  is  it? 
“Lyon’s  Ka- 

the  liair." 

Everybody  uses  it.  Everybody  likes  it.  Try  it  and  prove 
its  excellence.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 


w 

r«E  HAIR. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  OF 

Clark’s  School  Visitor, 

N Illustrated  Day  School  Paper  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 
everywhere.  Address 

DAUG1IADAY  & HAMMOND, 
411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A Dozen  Reasons 

WHY  EVERYBODY  SHOULD  READ  THE 
WATER-CURE  JOURNAL. 

1.  Because  it  teaches  you  how  to  recover  Health. 

2.  Because  it  tcach&i  you  how  to  avoid  Disease. 

3.  Because  it  unfolds  the  true  science  of  Human  Life. 

4.  It  explains  the  Laws  and  Conditions  of  Health. 

6.  It  enables  you  to  dispense  with  all  Drug  Medicines. 

0.  It  enables  you  in  most  cases  to  be  your  own  Physician. 

7.  Its  doctrines  promote  Temperance  in  all  things. 

8.  It  tends  to  the  correction  of  all  Injurious  Habits. 

9.  Its  influence  in  society  is  in  all  respects  Reformatory. 

10.  Its  teachings  benefit  everybody  and  Injure  no  one. 

11.  It  advocates  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  enduring 
prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  Human  Race. 

12.  Because  it  was  the  first  journal  in  the  wBrld  to  bring 
before  the  people  a knowledge  of  the  true  or  Hygienic  Sys- 
tem of  the  Healing  Art. 

Published  monthly  for  $1  a year;  ten  copies  for  $5. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Specimens  sent  on  application. 
Address  FOWLER  AND  WELLS, 

308  Broadway,  New  York. 


VALUABLE  Recipes,  Arts,  Discoveries, 
Uv  &c.,  and  a Book  Catalogue,  all  sent  free  to  any 
person.  Address  M.  M.  SANBORN, 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA. 

The  aperient,  antiseptic  and  restorative  properties  of 
this  preparation  have  proved  it  a safe  and  cetain  remedy 
for  scrofula  and  all  scorbutic  disorders. 


Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Sour  Stomach,  Heart-Burn, 
Water  Brash,  and  diseases  of  the  stomach  generally  are  all 
amenable  to  that  remarkable  preparation,  the  Oxygenated 
Bitters,  which  cures  speedily  and  permanently.  Prepared 
by  S.  W.  Fowls  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Agents  everywhere. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

SEXES.  A Retired  Gentlemnn  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
Nervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(free),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used.  Address,  JOHN  M.  DAG- 
NALL,  186  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


68 

AND 

70 

68 

AND 

70 


THREE  GALLONS  HANDSOME 

SOFT  SOAP 
Made  in  five  minutes,  by  simply  dissolving 
one  pound  of 

“B.  T.  BABBITT’S  CONCENTRATED 
SOFT  SOAP" 

in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
two  gallons  warm  water. 

V3tr  “No  grease  is  required." 

N.  B. — Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  orders. 
Address  No.  70  Washington  Street, 

New  York. 


6 


68 

AND 

70 


The  India  Rubber  Home  Gymnasi  "*i 

or,  Cue8t  Expanders.  Something  amusing  as  well  t 
eflcial.  They  should  be  in  every  Family.  P are* 
them  for  your  Children.  Invalids  use  them ; t' 
do  you  more  good  than  medicine.  In  fact,  everybod 
use  them.  They  will  expand  your  Chest,  devel 
Muscle,  and  Prolong  your  Life.  Try  them.  ’ 
cents;  2,  75  cents;  3,  $1  00;  4,  $1  50;  5,  $2  00. 

The  above  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  i 
the  price.  O.  B.  GRAY,  Dealer  in  all  kinds  or 
Goods,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y.  A liberal  discount  to  the  tra 

IL  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St,  cor.  3d  At.,  N.  Y. 

Wedding-  Cards,  Notes,  &c. — All  the  new  sty 
elegantly  engraved  at  Evcrdell’s  Old  Wedding  Car 
pot,  302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Jatin 
dsc.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  cot 


QORE  CORNS  and  BUNIONS  are  re- 
O CURED  by  the  use  of  SWISS  CORN  PLASTE1’-' 
For  sale  by  E.  DUPUY,  Druggist,  No.  609  Broad*’ 


DODWORTH’S  JOURNAL  FOR  BR./ 

BANDS.— The  next  (December)  No.  completes 
1st  Series,  which  contains  30  pieces  of  music.  SubrA 
tion,  $15  per  annum.  A new  Series  commences  in 
Address  II.  B.  DOD WORTH,  Music  Store,  No.  G As 
Place.  


I AA  PER  MONTH  made  with  Sten 
_L  UU  Tools.  I sell  the  cheupest  and  best.  S' 
for  my  Circular  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 
JOHN  MILUKEN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669J  Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOCHROMATIO  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  this  beautiful  art. 

Young  men  are  making  over  $60  a month  in  this 
business.  Terms  and  Specimens  sent  free,  by  addressing, 
L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


PREMIUMS  for  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  METHODIST, 

The  new  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY,  conservative  in  its 
principles  on  all  church  questions,  of  high  literary  charac- 
ter, and  a first-class 

FAMILY  PAPER 

is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its 
popularity  is  evinced  by  its  rapidly-extending  circulation, 
as  well  as  by  strong  testimonials  from  all  quarters. 

The  publisher  has  announced  a list  of  most  desirable  pre- 
miums for  subscribers,  including  Messrs.  CARHART. 
NEEDHAM  & CO.’S  MELODEONS,  WHEELER  & WIL- 
SON and  WILCOX  & GIBBS’S  SEWING  MACHINES, 
and  a great  variety  of  valuable 

BOOKS  for  the  PRIVATE  LIBRARY,  and  for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMENS  which  will  be  furnished  fre< 
with  full  particulars  of  TERMS  AND  PREMIUMS. 
Address  L.  BANGS,  Publisher, 

Office,  No.  7 Beekman  Street. 


The  Rural  American! 

AAA  COPIES  of  the  RURAL  AMERICA! 
JU.UUU  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  be  sent  FREE  it 
Dec.  next,  to  farmers  and  others  who  want  the  best,  larg 
eet,  most  splendid  and  cheapest  Agricultural,  FAMir 
Weekly  in  the  Union  I No  other  paper  can  now  comp-ir 
with  it  in  style,  and  real  value — only  $1  in  clubs  !-|£g*x 
cent,  larger  than  any  paper  of  the  kind  I Club 
wanted  in  every  town  in  the  U.  8.  Premiums  m. 
cent  1 Circulates  in  all  the  States.  Vol.  6 begins  Jan. 
Send  your  names  singly  or  in  clubs  to  T.  B.  MINER  4c 
SON,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Traveling  Agents 


JAMES  BOGARDUS, 

ARCHITECT  IN  IRON, 

ORIGINATOR,  CONSTRUCTOR,  and  PATENTEE  of 
IRON  BUILDINGS. 

Office,  No.  200  Canal  Street,  corner  of  Mulberry,  N.  Y. 


Le  Monde  Elegant,  with  3 patterns,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  M.  CURTISS,  487  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.  — I am  paying  33 J per  cent,  to  local  and 
traveling  Agents  for  selling  my  newly-invented  Family 
Sewing  Machine,  which  is  selling  rapidly  wherever  intro- 
duced. A few  more  Agents  wanted.  For  particulars,  ad- 
dress R.  THOMPSON,  No.  5 Haymarket  Square,  corner 
Charlestown  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Useful  in  every  house  for  mending  Furniture,  Toys, 
Crockery,  Glassware,  &c. 


Whosesale  Depot,  No  48  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  C.  SPALDING  & CO., 

Box  No.  3,600,  New  York. 

Put  up  for  Dealers  in  cases  containing  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  dozen — a beautiful  Lithograph  Show-Card  accom- 
panying each  package. 

Finkle  & Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  20  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Hownrd  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

McKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 
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WARD’S 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


Mr.  Jones  (who  has  been  keeping  strict  Bachelor's  Hall  for  three  weeks). “Wei],  upon 

my  word,  I can’t  understand  why  these  Women  make  such  a confounded  fuss  about  House- 
keeping. / don’t  find  any  trouble !” 


The  cold  days  coming  on,  Miss  M.  J.  Sqdeemes,  who  is  very  foml  of  her  little  Italian 
pet,  takes  the  “Little  Love”  with  her  to  a Clothing  Store,  and  desires  the  Knight  of  the 
Shears  to  make  a “nice  warm  Cloak  for  dear  Little  Julia.” 


Patented  November  1st,  1859. 


The  measures  are 


round  the  neck. 


B.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 

D.  to  J>.  distance 
around  the  body 

under  the  armpits. 


E.  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt. 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Pit. 

Ry  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  nny  part  of  the  United  Stales,  at  $!2  $ 5, 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  fox- 
less  tlinn  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Al-o  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wholsale  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


The  Choicest  Works  of  the  Most  Popu- 
lar Authors. 


Beadle’s  Dime  Novels. 
Library  of 
Romance  and  Story. 

128  Pages  Complete.  Only  Ten  Cents. 

NOW  READY. 

Beadle’s  Dime  Novels,  No.  12. 

BILL  BIDDON,  TRAPPER;  or,  Life  in  the  North- 
west. By  Edward  S.  Ellis,  Author  of  “ Seth  Jones." 

A Dollar  Book  for  a Dime  ! 


THE  MIRROR  BEING  TAKEN  DOWN  FOR  HOUSE-CLEANING  PURPOSES,  MASTER  .TACKY  TAKES  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  GET  UP  HIS  WINTER  SLIDING  UPON  ITS  SURFACE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Articles  for  Domestic  Use. 

The  “EXCELSIOR”  YEAST  POWDER,  is  the  Best 
ever  produced,  for  the  immediate  raising  of  Br  ad,  Bis- 
cuits, &c.  It  is  manufactured  perfectly  pure  ! It  takes 
Fifty  per  cent,  less  of  our  Yeast  Powder  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  than  of  any  other  compound  extensively  ad- 
vertised. 

Ask  your  Grocer  or  Druggist  to  get  it  for  you 

ANDREWS’  EXCELSIOR  YEAST  POWDER!  for  yon 
want  the  Best  1 

Our  CREAM  TARTAR  should  be  procured  by  all  desir- 
ing a perfectly  pure  article,  being  pulverized  by  us  in 
our  own  mills.  Get  nur  name  on  the  boxes  and  labels. 
Our  CREAM  TARTAR  is  designed  for  Medical  or  Fami- 
ly use! 

We  are  Importers  of  the  finest  brands  of  BI  CARB. 
SODA,  which  is  sold  in  any  quantity,  in  original  Packages, 
or  in  papers  or  boxes  as  wanted. 

Our  PARAGON  SALA3RATUS  is  the  MOST  BEAUTI- 
FUL Chemical  Agent  ever  offered  to  the  Public!  It  is 
elegantly  put  up  in  1 lb.,  i lb.,  and  1 lb.  papers;  in  boxes, 
of  36  and  60  lb.  Dealers  and  Consumers  ordering  from  us, 
will  be  convinced,  on  examination,  that  it  is  the  purest 
article  ever  produced  ! 

Order  of  THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Skates  50  cents  to  25  dollars.  Everything  in  the  skating 
line  (except  ponds)  to  suit  all  ages,  sexes,  tastes,  and  purses. 
CONOVER  & WALKER,  474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Out  of  town  orders  attended  to  carefully  and  promptly. 


considered  the  best  Pinnos  manufactured, 
nstriunent  warranted  for  five  years.  Wareroe 
and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


English  Carpeting. 

Tremendous  Stock  of  Medallion,  Velvet,  Brussels,  Three- 
ply,  In.  Carpets,  Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  etc.,  at  reduced  prices. 
Canton  Matting,  Church,  Office. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  No.  99  Bowery. 


Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens’s  Best  Story. 


NO.  1.  MALAESKA.  The  Indian  Wife  of  the  White 
Hunter. 

NO.  4.  ALICE  WILDE.  The  Raftsman’s  Daughter. 
By  Mrs.  Metta  V.  Victor. 

NO.  8.  SETH  JONES ; or,  The  Captives  of  the  Fron- 
tier. By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

NO.  10.  THE  BACKWOODS  BRIDE.  A Romance 
of  Squatter  Life.  By  Mrs.  Metta  V.  Victor. 

This  series  of  books,  from  the  pens  of  the  very  best  writ- 
ers in  America,  has  had  a brilli.".nt  success.  The  idea  of 
the  publi  hers  was,  not  only  to  give  a DollaT  Book  for  a 
Dime,  but  also  to  place  within  the  hands  of  all  works  of 
fiction,  which  should  be  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  ell  re- 
spects. Such  writers  as  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Metta 
V.  Victor,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dennison,  William  Jared  Hall, 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  &c.,  &c.,  have  prepared  the  several  ro- 
mances thus  far  issued,  and  the  verdict  of  the  wliole  coun- 
try is,  that  they  are  the  best  and  most  comm  ndable  works 
of  fiction  yet  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  homes  and 


MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 

Ready  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Furs  and  Cloaks. 
310  Benson’s  310 

New  Styles  of  Cloaks 

For  Month  of  December. 


John  B.  Dunham. 


Overstrung1  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Fianos. 

I Established  in  1834. 


Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement  sent  free  every- 
where. 

WAHB,  FROM  LONDON. 

387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Ladies’  Ready-Made  Linen  Store, 

987  Broadway,  one  door  above  26th  Street, 

‘ 1 *“  ' Undergarments  offlwumd  dwroMe  matte. 


Tine  Furs  Selling  at  Prices  to  Suit  th: 
Times.  310  Canal  St,  opposite  JKgsccv. 


iwtir 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  I860. 


the  Year  1800,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congres 


ington  should 
have  a million 
of  inhabitants. 
It  has  nearly  fif- 
ty thousand,  and 
a couple  of  ave- 
nues are  fairly 
populated,  with 
a proportionate 
number  of  cross- 
streets.  If  the 
Union  is  preser- 
ved, and  Wash- 

"grfsfk  jgffcP  ington  remains 

jpg  the  Capital,  a 
hundred^  years 

architect  was 
Dr.  Win.  Thorn- 
ton ; then  fol- 
lowed Hacttield, 

Hobson,  Latrobe,  and  Bulfinch,  under  the  latter  of 
whom  the  old  Capitol  was  completed.  In  the  last 
war  Avith  England  the  tivo  Avings  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  invaders.  After  the  peace  the 
work  Avas  resumed,  and  the  old  Capitol  avus  com- 
pleted in  1825.  The  length  of  this  building  was 
352  feet  4 inches  by  121  feet  deep.  Since  then  the 
present  extensions,  north  and  south,  have  been 
added,  and  the  total  length  of  the  building  is  now 
745  feet  eight  inches.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
south  extension  was  laid  by  President  Fillmore  on 
4th  July,  1851,  and  an  eloquent  oration  was  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  by  Daniel  Webster.  With 
these  extensions 
the  Capi  tol  is  one 
of  the  noblest 
and  most  com- 
modious  public 
edifices  in  he 
world.  Wo  pub- 
lished a view  of 
it,  together  Avith 
an  account  of 

| • r ^ av  ^ ^ 


In  view  of  the 
momentous  dis- 
cussions Avhich 
are  noAV  going 
on  at  the  Federal 
Capital,  we  pub- 
lish hereAvith  a 
general  View  of 
Washington  Ci- 
ty, and  a Pic- 
ture of  the  Capi- 

miles  from^  t^e 

border  of  the  Po- 
tomac, aud  the 
Northern  States 
deeming  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Federal  seat  of  Government  of  less 
consequence  than  the  assumption  of  the  Avar  debt3 
of  the  States,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  ten  square 
miles  of  land  now  constituting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  meanwhile  the  Government  Avas  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol  Avas  laid  by  General  Washington  in  1793; 
the  Government  was  removed  to  Washington  in 
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TIIE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 


other  statesmen  to  dreacl  locating  the  Government 
in  a commercial  city.  Time,  however,  and  the 
energy  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  have  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  destiny.  Washington  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  a place  of  any  trade.  It  is  a polit- 
ical city.  In  manj'  respects  it  is  the  pleasantest 
city  in  the  United  States.  Society  is  more  refined 
there  than  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Southern  cit- 
ies. All  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  beauty  and  fashion,  congregate  there 
every  Avinter.  There  are  other  topic?  of  conver- 
sation in  Washington  than  dollars  and  per  ceuta- 


ges ; and  with  all  the  tedium  and  corruption  of 
politics,  a relief  from  the  never-changing  commer- 
cial tone  of  thought  which  pervades  society  in  suc^i 
cities  as  New  York  is  always  acceptable.  , 
As  a city,  Washington  is  chiefly  famous  for  its 
“distances.”  Miles  in  Washington  are  as  acres 
in  other  cities.  Every  thing  is  at  least  half  a 
league  from  ever}’  thing  else ; and  the  consump- 
tion of  shoe-leather  by  those  who  can  not  hire  ve- 
hicles is  enormous.  The  idea  of  General  Washing- 
ton was  that  the  Capitol  should  be  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  that  avenues  should  radiate  from  it  at 
equidistant  points.  To  complete  his  plan,  Wash- 


In  those  days  it  was  a dreary  place.  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams Avrote  that  she  was  obliged  to  have  fires  going 
all  summer  to  keep  off  tho  chills ; and  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  Avere  so  disgusted  Avith  the  spot 
that  they  were 
with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  at- 
tend during  the 
session.  The 
environs  have 
changed,  too. 

In  those  days 
GeorgetOAvn  car- 
ried on  a brisk 
trade  Avith  Lon- 
don and  Liver- 
pool, and  Bla- 
densburg  Avas  a 
considerable  ex- 
porter of  tobac- 
co. Noav  nei- 
ther place  boasts 
much  of  its  for- 
eign trade.  It  is 
said  that  Gener- 
al Washington, 
whose  plans  for 
the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Fed- 
eral City  time 
is  slowly  execu- 
ting, really  be- 
lieved that  it 
would  not  only 
be  the  noblest 
town  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  respect 
of  architectural 
glories,  but  that 
it  Avould  be  the 
site  of  a large 
and  increasing 
commerce  — the 
sea-port  of  the 
nation.  He  did 
not  share  the 
fears  which  in- 
duced so 
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in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  worthy  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  is  now  in  respect  of  size  and  architectural 
perfection. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

AND 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Harper's  Magazine  for  the  ensuing  year  will  contain 
new  Stories 

By  Thackeray  and  the  Author  of 
"Adam  Bede;" 

and  that  in  Number  204  (Nov.  24)  of  U arper'a  Weekly  a 
new  Novel  by  Ciiabi.es  Dickens,  entitled 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS, 

was  commenced.  Mr.  Dickens's  Tale  will  be  richly  il- 
lustrated by  John  M'Lenan,  Esq. 

These  Works  will  he  printed  from  the  Manuscripts  and 
proof-sheets  of  the  Authors. 

Any  person  who  remits  Four  Dollars  to  tbe 
Publishers  will  receive  botli  Publications  for  one  year, 
and  will  thus  provide  himself  with  the  best  reading  of 
the  day,  published  in  a beautiful  and  attractive  style, 
for  a very  small  sum  of  money. 

|^=*  Harper's  Weekly  will  be  sent  gratuitously  for  one 
month— as  a specimen— to  any  one  who  applies  for  it. 
Specimen  Numbers  of  the  Magazine  will  also  be  sent 
gratuitously. 

TERMS  OP  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 50 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  for  every  Club  of  Twelve 
Subscribers. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  . 2 00 
A nd  an  Extra  Copy , gratis , for  every  Club  of  Eight  Sub- 
scribers. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  December  15,  1860. 


DISUNION  CAUSED  BY  THE 
BRITISH  ARISTOCRACY. 

WE  present  the  following  important  com- 
munication to  our  readers  without  com- 
ment. The  writer  is  known  as  a gentleman  of 
intelligence  and  integrity. 

A VIEW  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

In  the  fall  of  1853  the  writer  met  in  Paris  the  late 
Mr.  Aaron  Leggett,  formerly  a wealthy  mer- 
chant in  this  city,  and  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  We  conversed  frequently  on  the  polit- 
ical prospects  of  our  country  as  affected  by  the 
agitation  of  the  Slavery  question.  Mr.  L.  said  that, 
when  he  was  a young  man,  he  was  an  active  and 
zealous  member  of  a Manumission  Society,  and  that 
he  continued  to  cherish  in  after  life  a very  compas- 
sionate feeling  for  the  poor  negroes.  At  the  time 
of  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies  Mr.  Leggett’s  business  called 
him  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  while  residing  there 
he  met  Deputy  Commissary-General  Wilson,  of 
the  British  Army,  an  agent  appointed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  make  the  financial  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  payment  to  the  West  In- 
dia slaveholders  of  their  portion  of  the  £20,000,000 
voted  by  the  British  Parliament  as  a compensation 
for  the  forced  sacrifice  of  their  property. 

Mr.  Leggett  said  that,  when  he  learned  Mr. 
Wilson’s  errand,  he  took  occasion,  while  he  was 
Bitting  with  him  one  day  after  dinner,  to  express 
his  admiration  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  British  people,  for  that  noble  act,  the  vote  of 
£20,000,000  sterling,  to  procure  liberty  for  800,000 
negroes ! He  gave  full  utterance  to  his  feelings, 
and  almost  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  eulogy  to’ 
find  the  commendatory  epithets  which  ho  applied 
to  England  and  Englishmen. 

‘‘Mr.  Wilson  did  not  seem  to  sympathize  with 
me,”  said  Mr.  L.,  “and  when  I had  finished,  he 
simply  turned  to  me,  and  said,  1 Do  you  think , Mr. 
Leggett , that  this  emancipation  of  the  negroes  will 
prove  to  be  a wise  measure  ?'  ” 

“ Certainly,  I replied,"  said  Mr.  L.  “ How  can 
it  bo  otherwise  ?” 

“The  cool  heads  in  England,”  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
“ do  not  think  that  it  will  be  beneficial  in  its  effects 
on  the  interests  of  the  people  either  in  the  colonies 
or  in  the  mother  country.  Nor  do  I think  so.  We 
think  that  the  freed  negroes  will  do  very  little  work  ; 
and  that  the  West  India  colonies , as  to  their  commer- 
cial value  to  the  mother  country , will  be  ruined .” 

Mr.  Leggett  had  been  carried  away  with  the 
representations  of  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  eman- 
cipation—that  free  labor  was  more  productive  than 
slave  labor ; that  when  the  negroes  were  free  they 
would  receive  wages,  and  that  this  would  stimu- 
late them  to  raise  sugar  and  coffee  in  greater  quan- 
tities ; that  commerce  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
new  impulse  to  agriculture;  that  lands  would  rise 
in  value ; that  the  income  of  the  planters  would 
be  increased,  etc. ; and  his  ardor  was  at  first  coole4 
by  Mr.  Wilson’s  gloomy  view  of  the  case. 

“ After  a little  reflection,  however,”  said  Mr.  L., 
“I  continued  my  eulogy  of  tlie  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  people ; and  I went  now  far- 
ther than  before  in  the  expressions  of  my  admira- 
tion, but  I went  on  a new'  tack.  I said  that  the 
enemies  of  Engli  lnn|*j,jiuijl£(j^^jj  ^pjcriiment, 


were  accustomed  to  represent  them  as  always  gov- 
erned by  mercenary  considerations,  and  too  willing 
to  sacrifice  justice,  humanity,  aud  all  the  virtues, 
to  the  lust  of  gain  ; but  here  was  a case  in  which 
the  cool  heads  that  directed  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment deliberately  burdened  their  country  with 
an  immense  debt,  not  to  open  new  fields  of  wealth, 
but  in  full  prospect  of  destroying  tbe  commercial 
value  of  their  West  India  colonies,  and  of  impov- 
erishing the  people  there,  and  the  proprietors  in 
England— and  all  from  a humane  feeling,  and  a 
high  sense  of  justice — a high  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  poor,  helpless,  down-trodden  negro  slaves.  It 
was  the  noblest  act  recorded  in  history ! I knew 
of  no  parallel  to  it  anv  where.” 

“When  I had  finished,”  added  Mr.  L.,  “Mr.  W. 
again  turned  to  me,  and  said,  1 Mr.  Leggett , do  you 
really  believe  that  the  men  who  control  the  action  of  the 
British  government  were  led  by  such  motives  as  you 
ascribe  to  them , to  sacrifice  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  country  ?’” 

“ I replied,”  said  Mr.  L.,  “ that  if  the  men  who 
controlled  the  action  of  the  British  government 
really  believed  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  West  Indies  would  end  in  the  commercial 
ruin  of  the  islands,  I could  not  conceive  of  any  oth- 
er motive  for  their  conduct  than  the  noble  one  which 
I had  assigned.” 

‘“Well,  Mr.  Leggett,’  said  Mr.  W.,  ‘you  may 
believe  this,  but  I do  not.  I believe  that  the  action 
of  the  British  government  is  made  to  promote,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  interests  of  tht;  English  Aristoc- 
racy.' ” 

Mr.  L.  then  asked,  “What  interest  of  the  En- 
glish Aristocracy  will  be  promoted  by  the  ruin  of 
the  British  West  India  islands?” 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies  would  naturally  create  an  en- 
thusiastic anti-slavery  sentiment  in  England  and 
America,  and  that  in  America  this  would  in  pro- 
cess of  time  excite  a hostility  between  the  free 
States  and  the  slave  States,  which  would  end  in  a 
dissolution  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  the  grand  experiment  of  democratic 
government ; and  that  the  ruin  of  Democracy  in 
America  would  be  the  perpetuation  of  Aristocracy 
in  England. — I do  not  undertake  to  give  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Leggett,  but  the  following  paraphrase 
conveys,  in  my  own  language,  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  of  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which 
Mr.  W.  came  to  his  conclusion. 

“ The  English  Aristocracy  have  ruled  England 
for  ages.  Their  position  is  more  enviable  than 
that  of  any  similar  class  in  any  other  country  on 
the  globe.  They  rule  the  wealthiest  empire  in  the 
world.  Their  landed  estates  embrace  a large  por- 
tion of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom ; and  these  es- 
tates are  entailed  in  their  families.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
and  they  have  such  influence  in  the  elections  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  near  relatives  of  the  Lords.  Of- 
fices of  honor  and  power,  and  sinecure  offices  with 
large  incomes,  in  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Colonies,  at  Foreign  courts,  and  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  Home  government,  are  in  their  gift, 
and  can  be  bestowed  at  their  pleasure,  upon  their 
relatives  and  friends.  They  have  inherited  these 
privileges  from  their  ancestors,  and  their  great  aim, 
their  ruling  desire,  is  to  retain  them  in  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  transmit  them  to  their  posterity.  Their 
control  of  the  public  press,  and  of  all  the  fountains 
of  popular  opinion  and  sentiment  in  England,  has 
enabled  them  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  great 
body  of  thfe  middle  classes  there  with  the  belief 
that  the  English  Aristocracy,  with  its  powers  and 
privileges,  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  English  nation. 

“Recently,  however,  this  belief  has  been  seri- 
ously shaken  by  the  success  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  America.  Englishmen  are  getting  now  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  America ; and  they  see 
there  a people  of  the  same  race  with  themselves, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same 
books,  holding  the  same  religious  opinions,  loving 
the  same  pursuits ; in  short,  like  themselves  in  ev- 
ery respect  except  that  they  have  no  aristocracy ; 
and  yet,  under  their  democratic  institutions,  Amer- 
icans are  advancing  even  more  rapidly  than  En- 
glishmen, in  commerce  and  the  arts,  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  the  people,  in  population, 
wealth,  and  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness ; 
and  intelligent  men  of  the  middle  classes  in  En- 
gland are  beginning  to  think  that  Aristocracy, 
with  its  heavy  taxation  for  the  support  of  sinecure 
offices,  may  not  be  so  essential  as  they  have  here- 
tofore supposed  to  the  prosperity  of  England ; and 
that  the  English  people  would  perhaps  make  more 
rapid  progress  if  they  should  throw  off  this  bur- 
den, by  republicanizing  or  Americanizing  their  in- 
stitutions. The  great  danger  to  the  English  Aris- 
tocracy lies  in  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
people ; for,  if  it  should  take  root  and  spread,  it 
might  end  in  a revolution  in  which  they  would 
lose  all  their  privileges.  Hence  they  study  every 
thing  in  America  and  in  England  with  the  deepest 
interest  in  its  bearings  on  this  matter. 

“ The  English  Aristocracy  know  that  the  English 
people  are  a liberty-loving,  a’  liberty-vaunting  peo- 
ple. They  saw  with  what  ease  numerously-signed 
petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  could  be  ob- 
tained in  districts,  and  among  classes,  where  there 
was  no  interest  to  check  the  current  of  the  popular 
feeling.  They  knew  that  they  could  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  such  petitions  in  Parliament 
without  granting  them,  for  they  could  have  continued 
to  receive  them  respectfully , and  postpone  action  upon 
them  endlessly,  if  their  interest  had  required  it.  But 
after  a time  they,  doubtless,  reasoned  with  them- 
selves, thus : 

“ 1 What  will  be  the  effect  of  encouraging  and 
finally  granting  these  petitions  ? If  Slavery  shall 
be  abolished  in  the  British  colonies,  by  compen- 
sating slaveholders  for  their  losses,  nobody  in  En- 
gland will  then  have  any  interest  in  opposing  the 
wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of  anti- 
Slaverv  sentiment.  Englishmen  will  lave  to  refer 
with  pride  and  boastiug  to  the  large  sum  sacrificed 


by  their  government,  with  their  concurrence,  on 
the  altar  of  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity.  They 
will  then  look  to  America,  and  they  will  see  Slav- 
ery still  there,  for  Southern  slaveholders  in  Amer- 
ica, of  course,  will  never  ruin  themselves  and  their 
country  by  imitating  Britain  in  abolishing  it.  En- 
glishmen tan  then  be  easily  excited,  on  account  of 
American  Slavery,  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon 
Americans  and  American  institutions ; and  if  any 
popular  orator,  or  writer,  in  England  shall  propose 
to  deprive  the  Aristocracy  of  their  powers  and 
privileges,  and,  to  fortify  his  argument,  shall  refer 
to  the  prosperity  of  America  under  democratic  in- 
stitutions, he  will  bt  met  with  this  scorn,  and  de- 
feated in  his  purpose.’ 

“This  will  be  the  effect  in  England  of  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  British  colonies;  but  the 
most  important  effect  will  be  tbe  effect  in  America. 
America  is  divided  almost  equally  between  free 
States  and  Slave  States ; — between  States  in  which 
the  negroes  are  so  few  that  no  harm  results  from 
their  emancipation,  and  States  in  which  Slavery 
is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  can  not  be  safely  abol- 
ished without  ruin  to  all  classes  of  the  population. 
In  the  free  States,  a fierce  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
a bitter  hatred  of  Slavery  and  Slaveholders,  can 
be  excited  almost  as  easily  as  in  England,  and,  in 
process  of  time,  by  constantly  fanning  the  flame, 
such  a hostility  can  be  kindled  between  the  people 
of  the  two  great  sections  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  failure 
of  the  grand  experiment  of  democratic  government 
by  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  this  fail- 
ure of  Democracy  in  America  will  be  a new  lease, 
and  a long  lease,  to  the  English  Aristocracy  of  their 
powers  and  privileges.  In  short,  Mr.  Leggett,  ‘/ 
believe  that  the  English  Aristocracy  lent  their  influ- 
ence to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  British  colo- 
nies that  they  may  use  it  as  a wedge  for  the  division 
of  the  A merican  Union.  They  did  it  to  promote  their 
own  interest,  to  perpetuate  their  own  privileges ; by 
the  destruction  of  the  Union  and  prosperity  of  demo- 
cratic America,  and  to  secure  their  object,  they  care 
no  more  for  a debt  of  £20,000,000  sterling  and  the 
commercial  ruin  of  the  British  West  India  islands 
than  for  the  ashes  on  that  cigar  that  you  are  smoking.’  ” 

In  the  above  sketch,  I repeat,  I do  not  profess  to 
give  the  language  of  Mr.  L.,  but  have  endeavored, 
in  my  own  language,  to  convey  the  impressiou 
made  upon  my  mind  of  the  course  of  reasoning  by 
which  Mr.  W.  came  to  his  conclusion.  The  words 
in  italics,  however,  are  very  nearly  the  words  used 
by  Mr.  Leggett. 

What  struck  me  as  particularly  noteworthy  in 
Mr.  Leggett’s  narrative  was,  that  before  the  exper- 
iment of  negro  emancipation  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies had  been  fully  tried,  and  while  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  measure  professed  to  believe  that  its 
effect  would  be  happy  upon  those  immediately  connect- 
ed with  it,  both  in  the  islands  and  in  England,  an  agent 
of  the  Bintish  government,  who  must  have  had  uncom- 
mon opportunities  fen'  forming  a sound  judgment  in 
the  case,  expressed  his  belief  that  they  who  controlled 
the  action  of  the  government  knew,  when  they  gave 
their  sanction  to  the  measure,  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  it  would  be  calamitous  to  the  negroes, 
to  the  planters,  and  to  the  British  people,  and  knew 
too  that  they  could  easily  have  prevented  it,  but  that 
they  still  supported  and  encouraged  it,  because  it  would 
promote  the  interests  of  the  English  Aristocracy,  by 
enabling  them  to  excite,  in  the  free  States  of  Amer- 
ica, such  an  anti-slavery  feeling,  as  would  lead  to  a 
division  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  great  democratic  Republic. 

A constant  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  relig- 
ious and  philanthropic  societies,  and  especially  of 
anti-slavery  meetings,  during  a residence  of  four 
years  in  London,  thoroughly  satisfied  me  that  anti- 
slavery meetings  and  excitements  are  got  up  in 
England,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a removal,  or  an 
amelioration,  of  the  evils  of  Slavery  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  but  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  a 
view  to  keep  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people 
a hatred  of  the  people  and  institutions  of  America. 

And,  as  to  our  own  country,  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
here,  know  that,  prior  to  the  Abolition  of  Slaver}' 
in  the  British  colonies,  the  American  anti-slavery 
movement  was  eminently  kind,  considerate,  ration- 
al, and  Christian  ; that  it  had  already  happily  ef- 
fected the  gradual  but  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  was  at  the  time  very 
active  in  the  border  Slave  States,  especially  among 
the  slaveholders,  who,  after  individually  emanci- 
pating scores  of  thousands  of  their  own  slaves, 
united  with  each  other  in  anti-slavery  societies  to 
promote  the  gradual,  but  eventually  total,  abolition 
of  slavery  by  law  in  their  respective  States,  with 
fair  prospects  of  success  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  with  some 
hope  even  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee — the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  most  of  these  States  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  their  removal  to  other  lands. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  immediately  after  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  tlie  British  colonies,  anti- 
slavery societies  of  a totally  different  character 
were  formed  in  New  England,  and  that  these  so- 
cieties were  based  on  the  principle  of  bitter  hatred 
to  all  slaveholders,  and  a fierce  denunciation  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  framed,  with  great 
consideration  and  wisdom,  by  Southern  slavehold- 
ers, for  the  welfare  of  their  slaves,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  negro  race.  It  is  known  that  the  sup- 
porters of  these  New  England  anti-slaver}'  soci- 
eties established  newspapers,  issued  tracts,  em- 
ployed lecturers,  and  devised  plans,  evidently  in- 
tended to  irritate  Southern  men,  and  provoke  to 
acts  which  would  irritate  Northern  men,  and  pro- 
voke retaliatory  acts,  and  thus,  by  continued  an- 
gry action  and  reaction,  ripen  a hostility  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  which  would  naturally 
end  in  a dissolution  of  the  American  Union.  This 
system  of  hostility  has  been  kept  up  now  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  and,  with  what  effect,  let  the  present 
state  of  the  country  answer. 

How  much  of  the  large  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  American  Abolitionists  in  support  of  this 
organized  system  of  hostility  to  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States  has  been  contributed  in  England 
we  know  not,  but  we  do  know  that,  while  conserva- 
tive Americans  have  often  been  publicly  and  wan- 
tonly insulted  in  England  in  connection  with  the 
Slavery  question,  and  without  apology  where  apol- 
ogy was  due  from  members  of  the  Aristocracv,  other 
Americans,  whose  chief  claim  to  notice  was  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  they  had  attacked  a 
fundamental  law  of  their  country  and  promoted 
bitter  strife  between  the  people  of  its  two  great 
sections,  have  been  invited  to  the  homes  of  the 
English  nobility,  flattered,  honored,  and  encour- 
aged on  their  return  to  America  to  renew  their  war- 
fare upon  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  South 
These  facts  are  readily  explained  on  the  theory  of 
Deputy  Commissary-General  Wilson  that  the  aim 
of  the  English  Aristocracy  is  to  perpetuate  their 
own  power  and  privileges  by  destroying  the  great 
American  democratic  republic,  and*  they  can  not 
we  think,  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  any  other 
theory. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE. 
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COMFORT  FOR  RACHEL. 

Tins  bright  and  beautiful  Thanksgiving  is  pass- 
ed.  The  year  of  wonderful  opulence  and  prosper- 
ity is  completed,  and  every  body  but  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  was  in  a grateful  frame  of  mind.  If  that 
worshipful  functionary  does  not  feel  grateful  and 
happy,  it  is  nobody’s  fault,  it  is  only  his  misfor- 
tune. Gratitude  is  a much  more  agreeable  emo- 
tion than  discontent,  and  happiness  than  indigna- 
tion. But  the  ways  of  his  Honor  are  not  as  other 
men’s  ways,  and  the  excellent  Rachel  Wood,  it 
seems,  refuses  to  he  comforted. 

Still  the  Lounger  proposes  to  make  an  effort  at 
consolation  by  contrast.  It  is  too  late,  of  course, 
to  help  any  body’s  state  of  mind  as  it  was  upon 
Thursday  week,  but  something  may  be  done  to- 
ward a present  restoration  of  a cheerful  tone  of  the 
system. 

The  honorable  municipal  chi6f  magistrate  is 
recommended  to  consider  the  plight  of  Mr.  John 
Johns  upon  the  late  Thanksgiving  festival.  The 
H.  M.  C.  M.  had,  beyond  doubt,  liis  savory  roast 
turkey,  his  delectable  side  dishes,  liis  smoking 
plum-pudding,  mince-pie,  and  pumpkin-pie.  He 
had,  without  question,  all  that  makes  dinner  de- 
lightful ; and  a man  who  has  a delightful  dinner  on 
Thanksgiving-day,  has  he  not  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions ? 

Behold,  then,  in  imagination,  O Mayor.  Mr. 
John  Johns  alighting  from  the  cars  upon  a West- 
ern prairie  at  what  is  called  a “ Junction.”  It  is 
half  past  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  air 
is  chilly;  there  is  a streaking  of  snow  upon  the 
half  frozen  mud.  There  is  a billiard  saloon,  a 
group  of  small  shanties;  the  railroad  buildings, 
and  a road  of  black  mud.  Mr.  Johns  stops  cheer- 
ily into  the  oar-room,  and  asks  when  the  train, 
which  he  is  to  take,  connects  at  the  Junction. 
“At  two  o’clock,”  is  the  extremely  short  reply  of 
a youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  in  very  slouching 
clothes,  boots  run  over  sideways  at  the  heel,  giving 
his  gait  a very  saucy  character,  which  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  straight  sandy  hair  and  freckled  face. 

The  bar-room  is  large,  and  in  one  corner  there 
are  the  basins  and  the  towels  with  which  the  guests 
of  the  house  perform  their  morning  ablutions.  A 
tall,  gaunt  man  in  India  rubber  shoes,  with  a wife 
and  small  boy,  who  are  going  to  some  Thanksgiv- 
ing family  party,  hear  the  dreadful  news  about 
the  train  at  two  o’clock,  and  disappear  into  an  in- 
ner room.  From  that  room  a woman  presently 
emerged,  and,  standing  at  the  door,  says  in  a cold, 
distinct  voice,  “Who  replenishes  the  fire  in  here?” 
The  youth  in  the  slouching  clothes  replies,  “ I do.” 
The  voice  says  to  him,  “Won’t  you  please  replen- 
lish  ?”  and  the  figure  disappears. 

By  this  time  the  train  which  brought  Mr.  John 
Johns  disappears,  and  the  dull  reality  begins  to 
press  upon  him.  He  walks  slowly  up  and  down 
the  room ; pulls  out  his  watch  and  compares  it 
with  the  clock  behind  the  counter.  The  clock 
seems  to  him  unnecessarily  large,  and  the  immense 
pendulum  swings  so  lazily  that  its  slow  tick  dis- 
tinctly says  to  him,  “ It — is — a — very — long — long 
— time — indeed  — to — two  — o’clock.  ’Tis  — only 
— half  past — eight — tick— tick — tick.”  The  great 
face  of  the  clock,  with  its  enormous  figures,  w'Uich 
repeat  tke  fact  of  the  extremely  early  hour  in  the 
most  offensive  manner,  gradually  assumes  the  like- 
ness of  a huge  unwinking  eye,  staring  at  Mr.  John 
Johns ; and  as  he  seats  himself  by  tbe  stove  and 
turns  his  eyes  away,  he  can  not  help  hearing, 
“Thanks — giving — day — and — you’ll — dine — here 
— tick — tick — tick.” 

Mr.  Johns  naturally  rouses  himself,  and  opens 
the  door  briskly  and  takes  a turn  in  the  fresh  air. 
The  morning  is  cloudy,  and  the  road  is  very’  mud- 
dy. He  picks  his  way  along  cautiously’,  occasion- 
ally slipping  and  sinking  into  the  black  ooze,  while 
the  brown  and  white  monotonous  landscape 
stretches  awray  in  the  sullen  morning,  and  dis- 
tinctly says  to  him,  “Won’t  you  have  some  more 
of  it?”  Then,  leaning  upon  a fence,  he  remem- 
bers the  Thanksgivings  of  long  ago,  and  this  very 
day  elsewhere.  City  streets,  country  landscapes, 
foreign  lands,  with  all  their  various  chapters  in  his 
life,  sweep  through  his  memory  for  a moment. 
Then  the  roar  of  a train  arouses  him.  It  comes 
puffing  up  to  the  station-house  behind  him,  and, 
ringing  a bell,  snorts  away  over  the  prairie.  It  is 
not  his  train,  for  it  is  only  a little  past  nine  o’clock, 
and  his  train  comes  at  two. 

Mr.  John  Johns  returns  to  the  bar-room,  and 
takes  a book  from  his  traveling-bag.  The  youth 
with  the  boots  running  down  at  the  heel  watches 
him  curiously,  and  then  begins  to  tease  a dog, 
which  snarls  and  snarls,  but  does  not  try  to  bite, 
evidently  because  it  has  tried  biting  before,  and 
lias  been  sorely  smitten  by  the  youth  in  conse- 
quence. The  great  clock  surveys  Mr.  John  Johns 
caj+nly,  and  thp  ^ow  pendulum  constantly  remarks 
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♦o  him  that  the  time  is  passing  very  gradually  in- 
Y 5 Suddenly  there  is  a bustle  at  the  door,  and 

♦wo  loud-talking  men  come  in.  “Can’t  you  kill 
..  p«  “Why — why  don’t  Joe?”  “Oh,  kozhes 
,ot  a chore  to  do  ’ll  take  him  all  day.”  “ Wa’al, 
I could  shoot  him.”  “ Oh ! darn,  ’tain’t  that.  It’s 
cutting  on  him  up.  I can  shoot  him.  That  won’t 
take  long,  no  how.  But  kin  you  cut  him  up?” 
«*I  guess  I don’t  want  to  to-day.”  “Wa’al,  Joe 
he’s  got  a chore  to  do  ’ll  take  him  all  day.” 
,i  flave  a glass  of  beer  ?”  They  go  to  the  counter, 
»nd  the  sandy-haired  youth  pumps  the  ale  and 
«ays  to  the  first  speaker,  “ Can’t  you  git  that  steer 
killed?”  Neither  of  them  seem  to  know,  anil  Mr. 
John  Johns  is  puzzled  to  determine.  The  two  men 
depart.  He  falls  to  reading.  The  relentless  clock 
remarks  from  the  wall,  “ Only— ten — o’clock— tick 


—tick— tick.” 

Once  during  the  morning  the  tall,  gaunt  man  in 
India  rubbers  hurries  out  from  the  “ Ladies’  room,” 
and  swings  rapidly  up  to  the  bar.  “ Is  there  a 
newspaper  here?”  The  youth  shakes  his  head 
crisply  and  utters  a short,  blunt  “No;”  then  whis- 
tles vaguely,  while  the  tall  man  scuffles  back  again 
and  shuts  the  door. 

A little  later  two  or  three  young  men  lounge  in, 
stare  at  Mr.  John  Johns,  and  begin  to  talk  very 
noisily.  They  laugh  in  a loud,  dry  way,  appar- 
ently entirely  without  enjoyment  or  raciness.  They 
pull  at  each  other,  and  swear  profusely,  and  brush 
their  hair  before  the  glass  with  a brush  which  is 
tied  to  it  by  a dirty  string.  Then  they  whistle 
without  any  tune,  and  Mr.  John  Johns  thinks  that 
it  is  nothing  but  the  utter  emptiness  of  their  minds 
pouring  out  of  their  mouths.  They  dance  a con- 
vulsive jig  upon  the  floor,  and  one  by  one  they 
gradually  go  out,  slamming  the  door  after  them. 

Mr.  Johns  tries  not  to  think  of  the  delightful 
hours  he  might  be  passing  elsewhere.  He  tries  to 
forget  that  it  is  the  day  peculiarly  sacred  to  social 
pleasure.  But  while  he  is  trying  the  remorseless 
clock  slowly  twangs  out  twelve,  so  slowly  that  it 
seemed  to  grudge  every  stroke  as  bringing  so  much 
comfort  to  its  victim  by  the  fire ; and  at  the  same 
moment  the  youth  down  at  the  heel  seizes  a gong, 
rushes  to  the  door,  and  standing  upon  the  plat- 
form, beats  until  the  whole  neighborhood  is  filled 
with  a frantic  roar.  After  such  a tremendous  sum- 
mons the  dining-room  door  is  opened.  Somebody, 
most  superfluously,  says  “Dinner,”  and  Mr.  John 
Johns  proceeds  to*  his  Thanksgiving  feast,  expect- 
ing, from  the  loud  invitation  and  the  long  table, 
that  a great  multitude  will  dine.  The  dining-room 
is  entirely  bare.  It  is  ingeniously  comfortless  and 
cheerless.  Nothing,  certainly,  but  an  American 
tavern  would  be  capable  of  such  destitution  of  ev- 
ery sign  of  domesticity.  Mr.  Johns  advances  to 
the  end  of  the  table  and  seats  himself  upon  a high, 
round  stool,  such  as  accountants  use.  The  mo- 
ment he  is  seated  a girl  rushes  from  behind  a door 
and  mutters  at  his  ear  “Roast  beef,  roast  pork, 
boiled  beef.”  He  asks  for  roast  beef,  and  a plate 
is  presently  dumped  before  him,  while  two  women 
enter  without  speaking  and  seat  themselves  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  They  are  oppress- 
ively silent.  When,  the  girl-parrot  mutters  to 
them  “Roast  beef,  roast  pork,  boiled  beef,”  one 
says,  “ Roast  beef,  ma’am,”  and  the  other  says, 
“Yes  ’in.”  Then  they  seem  to  sink  down  into  un- 
utterable depths  of  silence.  Mr.  John  Johns,  hop- 
ing to  rally  his  own  spirits  a little  and  promote 
conversation,  suddenly  says  to  them,  when  their 
beef  is  brought,  “ May  I give  you  a little  potato?” 
But  the  effect  is  so  alarming— the  reply  of  “ Thank 
you”  comes  so  close  upon  a hysteric  cry — that  Mr. 
Johns  tries  no  more,  and  ho  and  the  two  women 
and  three  men,  who  have  entered  with  elaborately 
brushed  hair  and  dirty  hands,  cat  their  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  in  solemn  silence. 

There  was  a long  time  afterward  before  the  train 
arrived,  during  which  Mr.  John  Johns  walked  upon 
the  platform  and  smoked  a meditative  cigar.  Pres- 
ently he  heard  the  far-off  whistle,  and  stepping 
into  the  bar-room  he  looked  with  calm  contempt 
upon  the  huge  clock  that  implacably  stared  at  him, 
and  in  very  measured  tones  remarked : “ It’s — now 
—two— o’clock— and— you — can — go— good— by- 
John — Johns — come — again — next  — year — tick  — 


tick— tick.” 


Now,  in  perusing  this  little  story  of  real  life, 
why  should  not  Rachel  Wood  be  comforted?  If 
he  can  not  have  every  thing  his  own  way,  let  him 
reflect  that  there  are" other  unhappy  individuals— 
perhaps  even  more  unhappy  than  he.  And  if  he 
can  only  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  although  it 
Were  but  with  a single  eye,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  John  Johns  will  willingly  have  lost  his 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 


A TRIP  TO  COVENTRY. 

“Arthur”  writes  to  the  Lounger  that  he  has 
been  threatened  by  a set  of  young  men  with  whom 
he  associates  that,  if  he  continues  to  hold  or  at  least 
express  in  public  certain  opinions  upon  certain 
subjects,  they  will  send  him  to  Coventry.  What 
shall  I do  ? asks  Arthur.  Go  to  Coventry,  replies 
the  Lounger. 

Remember  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ex- 
communication,  social,  ecclesiastical,  or  political. 
Pope  Leo  excommunicated  Martin  Luther,  but 
Luther  excommunicated  the  Pope,  and  laughed  at 
him  too.  And  so  long  as  you  can  honestly  laugh, 
you  are  safe.  When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  proposed 
to  abolish  the  penalty  of  death  for  stealing  a pocket 
handkerchief,  the  lawyers  tried  to  send  him  to 
Coventry  for  his  audacity,  and  declared  that  such 
an  innovation  endangered  the  whole  criminal  law. 
Sir  Samuel  laughed  and  pushed  on,  and  presently 
suggested  the  abolition  of  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  treason  which  consists  in  drawing  and 
quartering  the  offender  and  throwing  his  bowels 
into  his  face,  while  he  yet  lived.  Thereupon  the 
Attorney-general  eloquently  asked,  “Are  the  an- 
cient bulwarks  ami  safe-guards  of  the  Britisli  Con- 
stitution to  be  thus  wantonly  overthrown  ?”  But 
®*r  Samuel  only’  laughed,  and  somebody  asked 
whether  the  bowels  of  traitots,  wficq  the  bulwarks 
•f  the  British  Constitution.  .TtlXc'-  I.  - 


Master  Arthur,  think  honestly  and  speak  honest- 
ly and  take  the  consequences.  In  this  time  and 
country  the  public  common-sense  soon  hastens  round 
to  the  defense  of  honesty.  It  may  not  agree  with 
the  opinion,  but  it  does,  at  heart,  respect  the  sin- 
cerity. And  if  it  seem  to  you  very  slow  in  coming, 
and  you  ask  y’ourself  a hundred  times  whether 
honesty  be  the  best  policy,  you  will  find  that  you 
can  not  answer  your  question  until  you  have  de- 
termined what  policy  is.  If  it  be  only  your  indi- 
vidual advantage  y’ou  may  well  doubt. 

So  go  to  Coventry,  if  your  friends  insist  upon 
sending  you ; but  don’t  cry  upon  the  way,  for  you 
may  be  sure  of  meeting  quite  as  good  society  as 
you  leave  behind.  Coventry  is  not  a bad  place. 
You  may  amuse  yourself  while  you  are  there  as 
you  do  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  by  seeing 
where  the  famous  people  have  lived.  Any  history 
will  serve  for  a directory.  Find  the  names  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  world,  and  you  will  have 
a list  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Coventry,  yes,  and  the 
best  society  of  all  time.  And  as  you  “lean  with 
grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge,”  you  may  re- 
member the  lovely  legend  of  the  lady  who  saved 
the  lives  of  men  by  riding  “clothed  on  with  chas- 
tity,” when, 

“ Shameless  noon 

Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a hundred  towers,” 
and  understand  the  deep  and  exquisite  significance 
of  the  story. 


THE  POINT. 

With  our  own  affairs  and  those  of  other  people 
we  shall  have  an  exciting  winter.  The  great 
point  will  be  to  follow  the  hint  of  the  weather,  and 
keep  cool.  That  we  can  do  easily  enough  as  we 
attend  to  the  spectacle  in  Italy,  but  we  may  find 
it  more  difficult  in  our  own  case.  Of  course  ev- 
ery Lounger,  wherever  he  goes,  and  whatever  pa- 
per he  reads,  and  whatever  speech,  or  even  lec- 
ture, he  hears,  can  not  escape  the  inevitable  topic. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  news,  or  interest,  or  con- 
versation ; and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a crisis. 

Yet  still  we  ought  to  take  the  hint  of  the  win- 
ter. Whatever  is  done  ought  to  be  done  calmly. 
The  people  of  this  country  at  large  are  neither 
children  nor  simpletons.  They  will  not  be  too 
much  concerned,  and  they  ought  not  to  be,  with 
theories  of  any  kind ; but  they  will  look  matters 
squarely  in  the  face. 

If  there  were  a city  of  a hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  twenty  persons  should  declare 
themselves  dissatisfied,  the  police  would  watch 
and  take  care  of  any  overt  act^s.  But  if  forty 
thousand  of  the  people  were  unanimous  in  dissat- 
isfaction, the  inevitable  and  reasonable  question 
would  be,  “ Can  this  be  treated  as  a riot  ? What 
grounds  of  accommodation  can  be  suggested  ?” 

To  reply  that  sixty  ought  not  to  submit  to  forty 
is  not  a pertinent  answer,  simply  because  the  state 
of  things  is  no  longer  a riot,  but  a revolution  ; and 
in  a revolution  every  wise  man  asks,  Can  it  be 
made  a peaceful,  or  must  it  be  a bloody  change  ? 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  what  answer  a wise 
man  will  give. 


HEROISM  AT  HOME. 

We  read  in  the  old  Norse  legends  of  the  Vikings, 
mighty  sea  captains  of  the  North,  who  fought  with 
the  ocean  and  conquered  it,  or  fell  heroically  bat- 
tling. The  dimness  of  antiquity  invests  their 
forms  with  vastness.  Romance  folds  them  to  her 
heart,  and  we  wonder  what  were  the  ages,  what 
the  men,  in  which  and  among  whom  such  heroes 
lived  and  wrought. 

But  heroism  never  changes,  and  a hero  is  al- 
ways the  same.  The  wild,  wintry,  terrible  ro- 
mance of  the  North  constantly  reproduces  itself 
and  its  fruit.  It  seems  homely  and  common  when 
it  is  near  to  us  ; but  read  the  annual  stories  of  the 
battles  upon  our  lakes  in  early  winter,  and  you 
will  not  need  to  look  to  Norway  and  long  ago  for 
the  grandest  heroism. 

Caught  and  torn  by  the  savage  gales  of  No- 
vember, tugs,  and  propellers,  and  schooners,  and 
sloops  are  dashed  in  pieces  and  whirled  in  wild 
surges  upon  the  shore.  Blinded  and  beaten  by 
frozen  rain,  stung  with  the  blowing  snow,  every 
moment  the  cold  freezing  their  clothes  into  rigid- 
ity, the  wrecked  sailors  climb  and  slip  and  vague- 
ly wander  along  treacherous  shores,  until  sudden- 
ly they  disappear  in  unseen  gulfs,  or  fall  overpow- 
ered by  the  stiffening  iron  which  covers  them. 
What  hearts  ache  for  the  gallant  leaders— hearts 
that  on  the  shore  shudder  with  every  burst  of  the 
tempest ! Not  a violent  gale  rages  upon  the  lakes 
but  almost  all  the  lake  towns  and  cities  wonder 
who  may  be  the  victims.  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  are  the  mothers 
of  the  Vikings,  and  sit  mourning  after  the  storms. 
Lying  at  the  wharves  there,  you  can  see,  after  an 
early  winter  gale,  some  craft  that  happily  escaped, 
mailed  in  thick,  ribbed  ice — sheathed  in  splendor 
from  mast-head  to  the  water,  when  the  sun  looks 
at  it,  and  as  poetic  a bark  as  any  that  ever  bore  a 
fair-haired  Norwegian  sea-king. 

The  heroism  is  here  all  around  us  ; the  romance 
lies  in  the  distance  and  the  separation.  There  are 
people  who  can  not  appreciate  the  heroism  unless 
it  is  also  romantic.  But  he  is  a fortunate  man 
who  remembers  that  the  great  human  qualities 
which  are  the  charm  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  Nicbe- 
lungen  Lied,  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  all 
the  national  epics  and  traditions,  are  just  as  abund- 
ant now  as  ever,  and  that  the  newspaper  para- 
graphs recording  little  incidents,  which  we  pass 
by,  will  be  national  epics  hereafter. 


HAZING. 

The  meanest  practice  in  an  English  public 
school  is  fagging,  and  the  excuse  made  for  it  is  as 
mean  as  the  system  : “It  makes  a boy  manly  ; 
and  since  he  must  have  tough  whacks  in  his  life, 
it  is  accustoming  him  to  them  early.”  That  is 
what  a certain  painter,  Tomaso  by  name,  would 
call  “ high  old  logic.”  Your  child  will  have  to 


encounter  bumps  and  bruises  in  life,  therefore  you 
will  push  him  down  stairs. 

There  is  nothing  more  dastardly  than  a practi- 
cal joke,  except  a practical  joker.  To  empty  a 
pail  of  water  upon  the  head  of  a man  passing  un- 
der your  window — to  put  pins  in  the  chair  where 
your  visitor  is  to  sit,  or  to  pull  the  chair  from  un- 
der him  as  he  is  about  seating  himself— to  stretch 
a cord  across  the  passage,  so  that  the  next  passer 
may  trip  and  fall,  breaking  his  legs  or  his  neck — 
putting  a boy  under  the  pump  by  the  force  of  num- 
bers, and  a hundred  other  practical  jokes — don’t 
you  see  the  exquisite  humor  of  it  ? Don’t  you  see 
what  wits  and  gallant  gentlemen  they  are  who  do 
it  ? Don’t  you  see  how  manly  it  is  for  half  a dozen 
fellows  to  bully  one  ? 

This  is  the  noble  sport  known  as  “ hazing.”  It 
is  American  for  fagging,  and  it  is  so  much  less 
than  fagging  as  this,  that  in  the  English  system 
one  fellow  subdues  another  to  his  service  for  a cer- 
tain term,  and  in  ours  no  one  dares  to  haze  alone, 
but  goes  in  a squad,  which  is  the  very  perfection 
of  pure  bullying. 

It  was  high  time  that  common  sense  put  an  end 
to  this  stupidity,  and  the  faculty  of  Harvard  de- 
serve honor  for  the  step  they  have  taken.  It  is 
never  manly  to  submit  to  injustice,  is  it  ? And 
the  Lounger  puts  it  to  any  collegian  whether  he 
would  not  think  the  fellow  a spoon  and  milksop 
who  submitted  quietly  to  such  indignities.  The 
hazers  at  Harvard  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
revolver  which  was  suddenly  drawn  upon  them. 
It  may  have  been  wrong  to  draw  it,  but  the  first 
wrong  to  be  considered  was  the  cowardly  bullying 
which  produced  it. 

The  American  “fellow”  has  always  despised  the 
English  fellow  for  fagging  and  for  being  fagged. 
Is  not  his  contempt  a sharpened  arrow  against  his 
own  hazing  and  being  hazed  ? 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  BLACK  LAUREATE. 

Tim  last  lot  of  Blacks  (we  forget  their  names)  are  as 
prompt  with  their  minstrelsy  as  any  of  the  grimy  song- 
sters who  have  preceded  them.  We  are  delighted  to  learn 
that  on  the  day  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  future  (many  and 
many  a long  day  off  may  his  nomination  be !)  Edward  the 
Seventh,  the  Laureate  to  the  Sable  Melodists  dashed  off 
the  following  exquisite  Poem,  which  was  sung  at  night, 
and  rapturously  applauded,  and  encored  forty-seven  times, 
by  an  intelligent  British  audience: 


Home  de  Prince  hab  come. 

He  am  not  a lubber, 

We  hah  got  de  Prince  ob  Whales, 

So  we  need  not  blubber. 

Chick-a-hoo,  chack-a-boo, 

Lobby  hobby  beer  O, 

Home  de  Prince  ob  Wholes  hab  come. 
Sailing  in  de  Hero. 

Chick-a-boo,  chack-a-boo,  etc. 

n. 

Him  want  to  wash  him  hands,  boys. 
Dirty  wid  de  rope, 

So  him  gone  to  Windsor, 

'Coe  dere  him  get  de  soap. 
Chick-a-hoo,  chack-a-boo, 

Dance  and  kick  up  antic, 

’Cos  de  Prince  ob  Whales  hab  come, 
Crossing  de  Atlantic. 

Chick-a-boo,  chack-a-boo,  etc. 


Prince  Alfred  tumble  off  de  Cape, 
So  him  had  a bad  knee, 

Don’t  him  wish  he’d  been  instead 
In  de  Ariadne. 

Chick-a-boo,  chack-a-boo, 

Time  for  going  bed-ward, 

But  one  cheer  before  we  go. 
Hooray,  Album-Edward  1 

Chick-a-boo,  chack-a-boo,  etc. 


An  Infallible  Specific  against  Sea-Iioxness.— Nev- 
er go  to  Sea. 


Tub  Wat  of  Fools. — When  an  argument  get*  into  such 
a dreadful  fog  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  one's  way  through 
it,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  neceeeary  Links. 


As  the  Hero  was  short  of  fuel,  the  Duke  inquired  of  the 
Prince  whether  he  should  signal  to  the  Ariadne  for  any? 

"I  should  advisoyou  not,”  was  the  princely  reply;  “for 
they  will  never  be  such  fools  as  to  send  coels  to  Newcastle." 


Eablt  Rising. — Hungary  is  trying  to  get  itself  into  the 
habit  of  early  rising.  It  is  only  to  be  feared,  if  Hungary 
does  succeed  in  rising  early,  that  it  may  hare  the  effect 
ef  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 


“ Conr anions  of  toe  Bath."— Soap  and  Towel*. 


A man’s  good  fortune  often  turns  his  head;  his  bad  for- 
tune as  often  averts  the  heads  of  his  friends. 


A lady  sometimes  keeps  charms  upon  her  watch-guard ; 
hut  it  is  more  important  that  she  keep  watch  and  guard 
upon  her  charms. 


It  is  a pleasant  thing  to  see  roses  and  lilies  glowing  upon 
a young  lady’s  cheek,  but  a bad  sign  to  see  a man’s  face 
break  out  in  blossoms. 


Cork-screws  have  sunk  more  people  tlian  cork-jackets  will 
ever  keep  up. 

Laziness  begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains.  It 
creeps  over  a man  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  that  he  is 
bound  tight  before  he  knowB  it. 


Dr.  Franklin  says  that  “every  little  fragment  of  the 
day  should  be  saved.”  Oh  yes,  the  moment  the  day 
breaks,  set  yourself  at  once  to  save  the  pieces. 


Hood’s  Jokes  on  IIimself — The  very  fingers  so  aristo- 
cratically slender  that  now  hold  the  pen,  hint  plainly  at 
tlie  “ills  flesh  is  heir  to;”  my  coats  have  become  great- 
coats, my  pantaloons  are  turned  into  trowsers,  and  by  a 
worse  bargain  than  Peter  Schlemihl's,  I seem  to  have  re- 
tained my  shadow  and  sold  my  substance.  In  short,  as 
happens  to  premature  old  port  wine,  I am  of  a bad  color 
with  very  little  body.  I am  working,  nevertheless,  with 
pen  and  pencil,  in  spite  of  the  M.D.S.,  who  ordered  me  to 
do  nothing ; but  I found  it  so  hard  to  do  that.  I preferred 
writing  and  drawing.  Besides  which,  for  all  my  iil-look- 
ing-ness,  there  is  one  man  coming  to  draw  me,  and  anoth- 
er to  model  me,  as  if  I were  fat  enough  to  bust.  Luckily, 
I am  capital  at  sitting  just  now,  and  not  bad  at  lying;  as 
to  walking  or  standing,  I am  as  feeble  almost  as  a baby 
on  my  pins,  which,  by-the-way,  have  dwindled  into  nee- 
dles. 


When  you  negotiate  for  a house  having  all  the  modern 
improvements,  you  will  generally  find  that  a mortgage  is 
one  of  them. 


What  would  this  world  be  without  women? — A perfect 
blank— like  a sheet  of  paper,  not  even  ruled  1 


Hunger  the  best  Sauce.—11  Hungry  as  a hunter,"  is 
not  a bad  comparison ; at  least,  so  thought  a young  Ox- 
ford friend  of  ours,  as  he  was  riding  home  to  Alma  Mater, 
after  a long  day  with  the  V.  W.  H.  Twenty  miles  to  cov- 
er, and  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  down  the  vale,  would 
create  an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death ; and  our  young 
student,  who  was  the  son  of  a cotton-spinner,  was  rather 
remarkable,  even  among  the  “good-grubbers,"  as  having 
a peculiar  twist  of  his  own.  Dismounting  from  his  quad- 
ruped, and  entering  a small  road-side  inn,  he  begged  the 
landlady  to  put  something  before  him.  The  something 
soon  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  remnants  of  a meat- 
pie,  which  was  all  that  remained  after  her  own  dinner. 
Young  Nimrod  was  hard  at  it  “ in  the  twinkling  of  a bull’s 
elbow,"  as  they  say  at  Brazen-Nose,  and  never  ceased  plying 
his  knife  and  fork  till  naught  remained  but  a Ptlion  upon 
Ossa  of  fragmentary  bones  which  would  have  puzzled  our 
friend  Waterhouse  Hawkins  to  rearrange.  “Capital 
pie  1"  quoth  Nimrod ; “ never  ate  a better — quite  equal  to 
Gloomy  Hinton's  crow-tarts.  And  pray  what  migiit  you 
have  made  it  of,  my  good  woman  ?’’  w Oh,  Sir,  there  was 
beef  and  mutton,  and  lots  of  things  in  it”  “ And  fish, 
too,  I see,”  said  the  young  disciple  of  Buckland,  daintily 
balancing  on  his  fork  what  appeared  to  be  the  vertebras  of 
a flat-fish.  “ Fish,  Sir  1 Oh  dear  no,  Sir— no  fish.  Why, 
deary  me,"  continued  she,  attentively  examining  the  frag- 
ment. “ Well,  that  is  luckyl  If  it  ain’t  our  little  Billy’s 
small-tooth  comb,  and  I have  been  a-looking  for  it  these 
ten  days  I” 


Mrs.  Partington  says  that  “ when  she  was  a gal  she  used 
to  go  to  parties,  and  always  had  a beau  to  extort  her  home. 
But  now,"  says  she,  “ the  gala  undergo  all  sorts  of  decliv- 
ities ; the  task  of  extorting  them  home  revolves  on  their 
dear  selves."  The  old  lady  drew  down  her  specs,  and 
thanked  her  stars  that  she  had  lived  in  other  days,  when 
men  could  depreciate  the  worth  of  the  female  sex.  “ Be- 
sides,” she  added,  “so  many  men  are  murdered  everyday, 
that  you  gals  must  make  haste  and  get  husbands  as  scon 
as  you  can,  or  there  won’t  be  any  left." 

“ Why  so,  aunt  ?’’ 

“ Why,  I see  by  the  paper  that  we  must  have  got  almost 
twelve  thousand  post-offices,  and  nearly  all  of  'em  dis- 
patches a mail  every  day.” 


“ Pray,  Doctor  Skraltz,  what  on  airth  is  a horrorscope  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Partington. 

“ Why,  ma’am,"  replied  the  Doctor,  “ you  perceive  that 
when  the  nocturnal  hour  is  so  far  procrastinated  by  a su- 
perabundant application  of  oleaginous,  acidulous,  pipeline, 
mustardific,  oviparious  components  of  a crustaceo-piscatory 
salid  and  its  vinous  and  alcoholic  accidents,  an  undue  ex- 
pansion of  the  stomachic  integument  ensues,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  its  constipating  influences,  stigmatizes  the  cer- 
ebral functions,  confuses  the  nervo-optic  system,  and  gives 
a scope  to  the  horrors.” 

“ La  me,  how  very  strange  I"  said  the  old  lady ; “ and 
what  a wonderful  tiling  it  is  to  have  larning !’’ 


“Well,  Dinah,"  said  a would-be  belle  to  a black  girl, 
“ they  say  beauty  soon  fades,  but  do  you  see  any  of  my 
bloom  fading?  Now  tell  me  plainly,  without  any  compli- 
ments." 

“Oh  no,  missa,  but  den  me  kinder  tink— ” 

“Think  what,  Dinah?  You're  bashful." 

“Oh  no,  me  no  bashful,  but  den  me  kinder  tinks  as 
how  missa  don't  retain  her  color  quite  so  well  as  colored 
lady.” 


A lady  asked  her  gardener  why  the  weeds  always  out- 
grew and  covered  lip  the  flowers  ? “ Madam,"  he  answer- 
ed, “the  soil  is  mother  of  the  weeds,  but  only  step-mo- 
ther of  the  flowers.” 


After  casting  a glance  at  our  own  weaknesses,  how  eager- 
ly does  our  vanity  console  itself  with  deploring  the  infirm- 
ities of  our  friends ! 

A certain  man  says  that  one  of  his  boys  knows  nothing, 
and  the  other  does.  The  question  is,  which  knows  the 
most? 


A garrulous  fop,  who  had  annoyed  by  his  frivolous  re- 
marks his  partner  in  the  ball-room,  among  other  empty 
things  asked  whether  “ she  had  ever  had  her  ears  pierced  ?’’ 
“ No,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  I’ve  often  had  them  bored  ! ” 


When  the  Parliament  began  to  coin  money,  an  old  cav- 
alier, looking  on  one  of  the  new  piece®,  read  this  on  one 
side,  “God  be  with  ns;’’  on  the  other,  “The  Common- 
wealth of  England.” — “ I see,"  said  he,  “ God  and  the 
Commonwealth  are  on  different  sides." 


Nigger  Conundrum. — “’Pose  I shoot  bHllet  troo  deal- 
board  wid  him  pistol,  what  else  I make  beside  round 
hole ? Gib  him  up ? Why,  I make  a riddle." 


Foresight.— Lady  Margaret  asked  somebody  for  a pret- 
ty pattern  for  a night-cap “Well,”  said  the  person, 

“what  signifies  the  pattern  of  a night-cap?”  — “ Oh  I 
ehild,"  said  she,  “ but  you  know,  in  case  ef  fire  1” 


AFFRAY  IN  BOSTON. 

Wk  publish  on  page  788,  from  a sketch  by  a person 
who  was  present,  a picture  of  the  riot  which  took 
place  on  December  3,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  attempt  of  Garrison,  Red- 
path,  Sanborn,  Douglass,  and  other  abolitionists 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of 
John  Brown.  No  sooner  had  the  abolitionists  ap- 
peared in  the  hall  than  a number  of  citizens  of 
Boston  proceeded  to  organize  the  meeting.  This 
was  resisted  by  the  abolitionists  and  a scuffle  en- 
sued ; but  the  Union  men  carried  their  point,  and 
organized  the  meeting  by  electing  Mr.  Fay  chair- 
man. A calm  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Fay, 
in  spite  of  frequent  interruptions  by  Fred  Douglass, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  put  and  carried : 

“ Whereas,  That  it  is  fitting  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  execution  of  John  Brown  for  his  pirat- 
ical and  bloody  attempt  to  create  an  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  of  Virginia,  for  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  assemble,  and  to  express  their  horror  of  the  man  and  of 
the  principles  which  led  to  the  foray ; therefore  it  is 

“ Resolved,  1.  That  no  virtuous  and  law-abiding  citizen 
of  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  countenance,  sympathize 
with  or  hold  communion  with,  any  man  who  believes  that 
John  Brown  and  his  aiders  and  abettors  in  that  nefarious 
enterprise  were  right  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

“2.  That  the  present  perilous  juncture  in  our  political 
affairs,  in  which  our  existence  as  a nation  is  imperiled, 
requires  of  every  citizen  who  loves  his  country  to  come 
forward  and  to  express  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Union, 
alike  important  to  the  free  labor  of  the  North,  the  slave 
labor  of  the  South,  and  to  t he  interests  of  commerce,  manu- 
facture*nnd  agriculture  of  the  world. 

“ 3.  ■’iliat  we  tender  to  our  brethren  in  Virginia  our 
warmest  thanks  for  the  conservative  spirit  they  have  mani- 
fested, notwithstanding  the  unprovoked  and  lawless  attack 
made  upon  them  by  John  Brown  and  Ids  associates,  acting 
if  not  with  the  connivance,  at  least  with  the  sympathy  of  a 
few  fanatics  of  the  Northern  States,  and  that  we  hope  they 
will  still  continue  to  aid  us  in  opposing  the  fanaticism 
which  is  even  now  attemxiting  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union. 

“ 4.  That  the  people  of  this  city  have  submitted  too  long 
in  allowing  irresponsible  individuals  and  political  dema- 
gogues of  every  description  to  hold  public  meetings  to  dis-  \ 
turb  the  public  peace  and  misrepresent  us  abroad.  They 
have  become  a nuisance,  which  in  self-defense  we  are  de- 
termined shall  henceforward  be  summarily  abated. 

“4  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  call  for  this  meeting.” 

After  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  speeches 
were  made  by  Fred  Douglass  and  others,  and  the 
meeting  ondqil  ip  the  expulsion  from  the  hall  of 
the  abolitydU^I  h!udflej}io«!l>y  sheer  force. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

My  state  of  mind  regarding  the  pilfering  from 
which  I had  been  so  unexpectedly  exonerated, 
did  not  impel  me  to  frank  disclosure ; but  I hope 
it  had  some  dregs  of  good  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

I do  not  recall  that  I felt  any  tenderness  of 
conscience  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Joe  when  the 
fear  of  being  found  out  was  lifted  off  me.  But 
I loved  Joe — perhaps  for  no  better  reason  in 
those  early  days  than  because  the  dear  fellow 
let  me  love  him — and,  as  to  him,  my  inner  self 
was  not  so  easily  composed.  It  was  much  upon 
my  mind  (particularly  when  I first  saw  him 
looking  about  for  his  file)  that  I ought  to  tell 
Joe  the  whole  truth.  Yet  I did  not,  and  for  the 
reason  that  I mistrusted  that  if  I did  he  would 
think  me  worse  than  I was.  The  fear  of  losing 
Joe’s  confidence  and  of  thenceforth  sitting  in 
the  chimney  corner  at  night  staring  drearily  at 
my  forever  lost  companion  and  friend,  tied  up 
my  tongue.  I morbidly  represented  to  myself 
that  if  Joe  knew  it,  I never  afterward  could  see 
him  at  the  fireside  feeling  his  fair  whisker,  with- 
out thinking  that  he  was  meditating  on  it.  That 
if  Joe  knew  it,  I never  afterward  could  see  him 
glance,  however  casually,  at  yesterday’s  meat  or 
pudding  when  it  came  on  to-day’s  table,  with- 
out thinking  that  he  was  debating  whether  I had 
been  in  the  pantry.  That  if  Joe  knew  it,  and 
at  any  subsequent  period  of  our  joint  domestic 
life  remarked  that  his  beer  w as  flat  or  thick,  the 
conviction  that  he  suspected  Tar  in  it  would 
bring  a rush  of  blood  to  my  face.  In  a word,  I 
was  too  cowardly  to  do  what  I knew  to  be  right, 
as  I had  been  too  cowardly  to  avoid  doing  what 
I knew  to  be  wrong.  I had  had  no  intercourse 
with  people  at  that  time,  and  I imitated  none  of 
the  host  of  people  who  act  in  this  manner ; quite 
an  untaught  genius,  I made  the  discovery  of  the 
line  of  action  for  myself. 

As  I was  sleepy  before  we  were  far  away  from 
the  prison-ship,  Joe  took  me  on  his  back  again 
and  carried  me  home.  He  must  have  had  a 
tiresome  journey  of  it,  for  Mr.  Wopsle,  being 
knocked  up,  was  in  such  a very  bad  temper  that 
if  the  Church  had  been  thrown  open  he  proba- 
bly would  have  excommunicated  the  whole  ex- 
pedition, beginning  with  Joe  and  ravself.  In 
his  simple  lay  capacity  he  simply  persisted  in 
sitting  down  in  the  damp  to  such  an  insane  ex- 
tent that,  when  his  coat  was  taken  off  to  be 
dried  at  the  kitchen  fire,  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence on  his  trowsers  would  have  hanged  him  if 
it  had  been  a capital  offense. 

By  that  time  1 was  staggering  on  the  kitchen 
floor  like  a little  drunkard,  through  having  been 
newly  set  upon  my  feet,  and  through  having  been 
fast  asleep,  and  through  waking  in  the  heat  and 
lights  and  noise  of  tongues.  As  I came  to  my- 
self (with  the  aid  of  a heavy  thump  between  the 
shoulders,  and  the  restorative  exclamation 
‘‘Yah!  Was. there  ever  such  a boy  as  this!" 
from  my  sister)  I found  Joe  telling  them  about 
the  convict’s  confession,  and  all  the  visitors  sug- 
gesting different  ways  by  which  he  had  got  into 
the  pantry.  Mr.  Pumblechook  made  out,  after 
carefully  surveying  the  premises,  that  he  had 
first  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  forge,  and  had  then 
got  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  had  then  let 

imself  down  the  kitchen  chimney  by  a rope 
made  of  his  bedding  cut  into  strips ; and  as  Mr. 
*umblcchook  was  very  positive  and  drove  his 
own  chaise-cart — over  every  body — it  was  agreed 

W i it  must  be  so.  Mr.  Wopsle,  indeed,  wildly 

tied  out  “No  !’’  with  the  feeble  malice  of  a tired 
; but  as  he  had  no  theory,  and  no  coat  on 


liis  back  to  the  kitchen  fire  to  draw  the  damp 
out,  which  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. 

This  was  all  I heard  that  night  before  my  sis- 
ter clutched  me,  as  a slumberous  offense  to  the 
company’s  eyesight,  and  assisted  me  up  to  bed 
with  such  a strong  hand  that  I seemed  to  have 
twenty  boots  on,  and  to  be  dangling  them  all 
against  the  edges  of  the  stairs.  My  state  of 
mind,  as  I have  described  it,  began  before  I was 
np  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  long  after  the 
subject  had  died  out,  and  had  ceased  to  be  men- 
tioned saving  on  exceptional  occasions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

At  the  time  when  I stood  in  the  chnrch-yard, 
reading  the  family  tombstones,  I had  just  enough 
learning  to  be  able  to  spell  them  out.  My  con- 
struction even  of  their  simple  meaning  was  not 
very  correct,  “for  I read  “wife  of  the  Above” 
as  a complimentary  reference  to  my  father’s  ex- 
altation to  a better  world ; and  if  any  one  of  my 
deceased  relations  had  been  referred  to  as  “ Be- 
low,” I have  no  doubt  I should  have  formed  the 
worst  opinions  of  that  member  of  the  family. 
Neither  were  my  notions  of  the  theological  po- 
sitions to  which  my  Catechism  bound  me  at  all 
accurate,  for  I have  a lively  remembrance  that 
1 supposed  my  declaration  that  I was  to  “ walk 
in  the  same  all  the  days  of  my  life”  laid  me  un- 
der an  obligation  always  to  go  through  the  vil- 
lage from  our  house  in  one  particular  direction, 
and  never  to  vary  it  by  turning  down  by  the 
wheelwright’s  or  up  by  the  mill. 

I When  1 was  old  enough  I was  to  be  appren- 
I ticed  to  Joe,  and  until  I could  assume  that  dig- 
! nity  I was  not  to  be  what  Mrs.  Joe  called  “ Pom- 
peyed,” or  pampered.  Therefore,  I was  not 
only  odd-boy  about  the  forge,  but  if  any  neigh- 
bor happened  to  want  an  extra  boy  to  frighten 
birds,  or  pick  up  stones,  or  do  any  such  job,  I 
was  favored  with  the  employment ; but  in  order 
that  our  superior  position  might  not  be  compro- 
mised thereby,  a money-box  was  kept  on  the 
kitchen  mantle-shelf,  into  which  it  was  publicly 
made  known  that  all  my  earnings  were  dropped. 
I have  an  impression  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
tributed eventually  toward  the  liquidation  of  the 
National  Debt,  but  I know  I had  no  hope  of  any 
personal  participation  in  the  treasure. 

Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt  kept  an  evening 
school  in  the  village ; that  is  to  say,  she  was  an 
ancient  woman  of  limited  means  and  unlimited 
infirmity,  who  used  to  go  to  sleep  from  six  to 
seven  every  evening,  in  the  society  of  youth  who 
paid  three-pence  per  week  each  for  the  improv- 
ing opportunity  of  seeing  her  do  it.  She  rented 
a three-roomed  cottage,  and  Mr.  "Wopsle  had 
the  room  up-stairs,  where  we  students  used  to 
overhear  him  reading  aloud  in  a most  dignified 
and  terrific  manner,  and  occasionally  humping 
on  the  ceiling.  There  was  a fiction  that  Mr. 
Wopsle  “examined”  the  scholars  once  a quar- 
ter. What  he  did  on  those  occasions  was  to 
turn  up  his  cuffs,  stick  up  his  hair,  and  give  us 
Mark  Antony’s  oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar. 
This  was  always  followed  by  Collins’s  Ode  on 
the  Passions,  wherein  I particularly  venerated 
Mr.  Wopsle  as  Fear,  whistling  to  keep  his  cour- 
age up.  It  was  not  with  me  then,  as  it  was  in 
later  life,  when  I fell  into  the  society  of  the  Pas- 
sions, and  compared  them  with  Collins  and 
Wopsle,  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt,  besides  keeping  this 
Educational  Institution,  kept — in  the  same  room 
— a little  general  shop.  She  had  no  idea  what 
stock  she  had,  or  what  the  price  of  any  thing  in 
it  was ; but  there  was  a little  greasy  memoran- 
dum book  kept  in  a drawer,  which  served  as  a 
Catalogue  of  Prices,  and  by  this  oracle  Biddy 
arranged  all  the  shop  transactions.  Biddy  was 
Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt’s  grand -daughter ; I 
confess  myself  quite  unequal  to  the  working  out 
of  the  problem  what  relation  she  was  to  Mr. 
"Wopsle.  She  was  an  orphan  like  myself;  like 
me,  too,  had  been  brought  up  by  hand.  She 
was  most  noticeable,  I thought,  in  respect  of  her 
extremities  ; for  her  hair  always  wanted  brush- 
ing, her  hands  always  wanted  washing,  and  her 
shoes  always  wanted  mending  and  pulling  up  at 
heel.  This  description  must  be  received,  how- 
ever, with  a week-day  limitation.  On  Sundays 
she  went  to  church  elaborated. 

Much  of  my  unassisted  self,  and  more  by  the 
help  of  Biddy  than  of  Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt, 
I struggled  through  the  alphabet  as  if  it  had 
been  a bramble-bush  ; getting  considerably  wor- 
ried and  scratched  by  every  letter.  After  that 
I fell  among  those  thieves,  the  nine  figures,  who 
seemed  every  evening  to  do  something  new  to 
disguise  themselves  and  baffle  recognition.  But 
at  last  I began,  in  a purblind  groping  way,  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  on  the  very  smallest  scale. 

One  night  I was  sitting  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner with  my  slate,  expending  great  efforts  on  the 
production  of  a letter  to  Joe.‘  I think  it  must 
have  been  a full  year  after  our  hunt  upon  the 
marshes,  for  it  was  a long  time  after,  and  it  was 
winter  and  a hard  frost.  With  an  alphabet  on 
the  hearth  at  my  feet  for  reference,  I contrived 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  print  and  smear  this  epis- 
tle : 

“ mI  df.Eb  JO  i opE  U r krWitE  wEll  i 
opE  i shAl  soN  B haBelL  4 2 teeDge  U JO 
aN  tiieN  wE  shOrl  b sO  glOdd  aN  wEn  i M 
treNgtD  2 u JO  woT  larX  an  blEvE  ME 
inF  xn  PiP.” 

There  was  no  indispensable  necessity  for  my 
communicating  with  Joe  by  letter,  inasmuch  as 
he  sat  beside  me  and  we  were  alone.  But  I de- 
livered this  written  communication  (slate  «nd 
all)  with  my  own  hand,  and  Joe  received  it  as  a 
miracle  of  erudition. 

“I  say,  Pip,  old  chap!”  cried  Joe,  opening 
his  blue* eyes  wide,  “what  a scholar  you  are! 

| An’tyou?” 
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“I  should  like  to  be,”  said  I,  glancing  at  the 
slate  as  he  held  it,  with  a misgiving  that  the 
writing  was  rather  hilly. 

“ Why,  here’s  a J,” said  Joe,  “and  a O equal 
to  anythink ! Here’s  a J and  a 0,  Pip,  and  a 
J-O,  Joe.” 

I had  never  heard  Joe  read  aloud  to  any 
greater  extent  than  this  monosyllable,  and  I had 
observed  at  church  last  Sunday  when  I accident- 
ally held  our  Prayer-Book  upside  down,  that  it 
seemed  to  suit  his  convenience  quite  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  all  right.  Wishing  to  embrace 
the  present  occasion  of  finding  out  whether  in 
teaching  Joe  I should  have  to  begin  quite  at  the 
beginning,  I said,  “Ah!  But  read  the  rest, 
Joe.” 

“The  rest,  eh,  Pip?”  said  Joe,  looking  at  it 
with  a slowly  searching  eye,  ‘ ‘ One,  two,  three. 
Why,  here’s  three  Js  and  three  Os,  and  three 
J-O,  Joes  in  it,  Pip!" 

I leaned  over  Joe,  and,  with  the  aid  of  my 
forefinger,  read  him  the  whole  letter. 

“Astonishing !”  said  Joe,  when  I had  finished. 
“ You  are  a scholar.” 

“How  do  you  spell  Gargery,  Joe?”  I asked 
him,  with  a modest  patronage.* 

“ I don’t  spell  it  at  all,”  said  Joe. 

“But  supposing  you  did?” 

“It  can't  be  supposed,”  said  Joe.  “But  I’m 
oncommon  fond  of  reading,  too.” 

“Are  you,  Joe?” 

“ On-common.  Give  me,”  said  Joe,  “ a good 
book,  or  a good  newspaper,  and  sit  me  down 
afore  a good  fire,  and  I ask  no  better.  Lord  J” 
he  continued,  after  rubbing  his  knees  a little, 
“when  you  do  come  to  a J and  a O,  and  says 
you,  ‘ Here,  at  last,  is  a J-O,  Joe,’  how  interest- 
ing reading  is!” 

I derived  from  this  that  Joe’s  education,  like 
steam,  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Pursuing  the 
subject,  I inquired : 

“Didn’t  you  ever  go  to  school,  Joe,  when  you 
were  as  little  as  me  ?” 

“ No,  Pip.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  ever  go  to  school,  Joe,  when 
you  were  as  little  as  me  ?” 

“Well,  Pip,”  said  Joe,  taking  up  the  poker 
and  settling  himself  to  his  usual  occupation 
when  he  was  thoughtful,  of  slowly  raking  tlie 
fire  between  the  lower  bars,  “I’ll  tell  you.  My 
father,  Pip,  he  were  given  to  drink,  and  when 
he  were  overtook  with  drink  he  hammered  away 
at  my  mother  most  onmerciful.  It  were  a’most 
the  only  hammering  he  did,  indeed,  ’xcepting  at 
myself.  And  he  hammered  at  me  with  a wigor 
only  to  be  equaled  by  the  wigor  with  which  he 
didn’t  hammer  at  his  anwil. — You’re  a listening 
and  understanding,  Pip  ?” 

“Yes,  Joe.” 

“’Consequence — my  mother  and  me  we  ran 
away  from  my  father  several  times ; and  then 
my  mother  she’d  go  out  to  work,  and  she’d  say, 
‘Joe,’  she’d  say,  ‘now,  please  God,  you  shall 
have  some  schooling,  child,’  and  she’d  put  me 
to  school.  But  my  father  were  that  good  in  his 
hart  that  he  couldn’t  abear  to  be  without  us. 
So  he’d  come  with  a most  tremenjous  crowd 
and  make  such  a row  at  the  doors  of  the  houses 
where  we  was,  that  they  used  to  be  obligated  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  us  and  to  give  us  up  to 
him.  And  then  he  took  us  home  and  hammered 
us.  Which  you  see,  Pip,”  said  Joe,  pausing  in 
his  meditative  raking  of  the  fire,  and  looking  at 
me,  “ were  a drawback  on  my  learning.” 

‘ ‘ Certainly,  poor  Joe  1” 

“Though  mind  you,  Pip,”  said  Joe,  with  a 
judicial  touch  or  two  of  the  poker  on  the  top 
bar,  ‘ ‘ rendering  unto  all  their  doo,  and  main- 
taining equal  justice  betwixt  man  and  man,  my 
father  were  that  good  in  his  hart,  don’t  you 
see  ?” 

I didn’t  see ; but  I didn’t  say  so. 

“Well!”  Joe  pursued,  “ somebody  must  keep 
the  pot  a failing,  Pip,  or  the  pot  won’t  bile,  don’t 
you  know?” 

I saw  that,  and 
said  so. 

“ ’Consequence  — 
my  father  didn’t 
make  objections  to 
my  going  to  work; 
so  I went  to  work  at 
my  present  calling, 
which  were  his  too, 
if  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed it,  and  I work- 
ed tolerable  hard,  I 
assure  you,  Pip.  In 
time  I were  able  to 
keep  him,  and  I kep 
him  till  he  went  off 
in  a purple  leptic  fit. 

And  it  were  my  in- 
tentions to  have  had 
put  xipon  his  tomb- 
stone that  Whatsum- 
e’er  the  failings  on 
his  part,  Remember 
reader  he  were  that 
good  in  his  hart.” 

Joe  recited  this 
couplet  with  such 
manifest  pride  and 
careful  perspicuity 
that  I asked  him  if 
he  had  made  it  him- 
self ? 

“I  made  it,"  said 
Joe,  “my  own  self. 

I made  it  in  a mo- 
ment. It  was  like 
striking  out  a horse- 
shoe complete  in  a 
single  blow.  I nev- 
er was  so  much  sur- 
prised in  all  my  life 
— couldn’t  credit  my 
own  cd — to  tell  you 
the  truth,  hardly  be- 


lieved it  was  my  own  ed.  As  I was  saying,  Pip, 
it  were  my  intentions  to  have  had  it  cut  over 
him;  but  poetry  costs  money,  cut  it  how  yoa 
will,  small  or  large,  and  it  were  not  done.  Ne<t 
to  mention  bearers,  all  the  money  that  could  b -i 
spared  were  wanted  for  my  mother.  She  wen? 
in  poor  elth,  and  quite  broke.  She  weren’t  loijj  j 
of  following,  poor  soul,  and  her  share  of  peaci 
come  round  at  last.” 

Joe’s  blue  eyes  turned  a little  watery: 
rubbed,  first  one  of  them,  and  then  the  othe;, 
in  a most  uncongenial  and  uncomfortable  maa  ■</ 
ner,  with  the  round  knob  on  the  top  of  the  poke: '« 

“It  were  but  lonesome  then,”  said  Joe,  “ lii« 
ing  here  alone,  and  I got  acquainted  with  yo^K 
sister.  Now,  Pip,”  Joe  looked  firmly  at  me,  r? 
if  he  knew  I was  not  going  to  agree  with  hipl^ 
“your  sister  is  a fine  figure  of  a woman.” 

I could  not  help  looking  at  the  fire,  in  an  a 
vious  state  of  doubt. 

“Whatever  family  opinions,  or  whatever  tlva 
world’s  opinions,  on  that  subject  may  be,  Pijq. 
your  sister  is” — Joe  tapped  the  top  bar  with  thj> 
poker  after  every  word  following — “a — fine»  • 
figure— of — a — woman !” 

I could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say  thw.t 
“ I am  glad  you  think  so,  Joe.” 

“So  am  I,”  returned  Joe,  catching  me  uj., 
“7  am  glad  I think  so,  Pip.  A little  re  dues* 
or  a little  matter  of  Bone,  here  or  there,  whjt  / 
does  it  signify  to  Me  ?” 

I sagaciously  observed,  if  it  didn’t  signify  $ > 
him,  to  whom  did  it  signify  ? 

“Certainly!”  assented  Joe.  “That’s  f i , 
You’re  right,  old  chap ! When  I got  acquainted 
with  your  sister,  it  were  the  talk  how  she  w*a 
bringing  you  up  by  hand.  Very  kind  of  her  too. 
all  the  folks  said,  and  I said,  along  with  all  the 
folks.  As  to  you,”  Joe  pursued,  with  a coun- 
tenance expressive  of  seeing  something  very 
nasty  indeed:  “if  you  could  have  been  aware 
how  small  and  flabby  and  mean  you  was,  dear 
me,  you’d  have  formed  the  most  contemptible 
opinions  of  yourself!” 

■Not  exactly  relishing  this,  I said,  “Never 
mind  me,  Joe.” 

“But  I did  mind  you,  Pip,”  he  returned,  with 
tender  simplicity.  “When  I offered  to  your 
sister  to  keep  company,  and  to  be  asked  in 
church  at  such  times  as  she  was  willing  and 
ready  to  come  to  tlie  forge,  I said  to  her,  ‘ And 
bring  the  poor  little  child.  God  bless  the  poor 
little  child,  ’ I said  to  your  sister,  ‘ there’s  room 
for  him  at  the  forge !’  ” 

I broke  out  crying  and  begging  pardon,  and 
hugged  Joe  round  the  neck;  who  dropped  the 
poker  to  hug  me,  and  to  say,  “ Ever  the  best  of 
friends;  an’tus,  Pip?  Don’t  cry,  old  chap !” 

When  this  little  interruption  was  over,  Joe 
resumed : 

“ Well,  you  see,  Pip,  and  here  wc  are ! That’s 
about  where  it  lights ; here  we  are  I Now,  when 
you  take  me  in  hand  in  my  learning,  Pip  (and 
J tell  you  beforehand  I am  awful  dull,  most  aw- 
ful dull),  Mrs.  Joe  mustn’t  see  too  much  of  what 
we’re  up  to.  It  must  be  done,  as  I may  say,  on 
the  sly.  And  why  on  the  sly  ? I’ll  tell  you 
why,  Pip.” 

He  had  taken  up  the  poker  again;  without 
which,  I doubt  if  he  could  have  proceeded  in  his 
demonstration. 

“Your  sister  is  given  to  government.” 

“Given  to  government,  Joe  ?”  I was  startled, 
for  I had  some  shadowy  idea  (and  I am  afraid  I 
must  add,  hope)  that  Joe  had  divorced  her  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  Treasury. 

“ Given  to  government,”  said  Joe.  “ Which 
I meantersay  the  government  of  you  and  my- 
self.” 

“Oh!” 

“And  she  an’t  over  partial  to  having  scholars 
on  the  premises,”  Joe  continued,  “and  in  par- 
tikler  would  not  be  over  partial  to  my  being  a 
scholar,  for  fear  as  I might  rise.  Like  a sort  of 
rebel,  don’t  you  see  ?” 


“AT  SCCII  TIMES  AS  YOUR  SlSlSfliSi!?  '?lllf htiil-tAGE, PIP.” 
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I was  going  to  retort  with  an  inquiry,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  “ Why — ” when  Joe  stopped  me. 

“ Stay  a bit.  I know  what  you’re  a going  to 
say,  Pip ; stay  a bit ! I don't  deny  that  your 
sister  comes  the  Mo-gul  over  us,  now  and  again. 
I don’t  deny  that  she  do  throw  us  falls,  and  that 
she  do  drop  down  upon  us  heavy.  At  such  times 
as  your  sister  is  on  the  Ram-page,  Pip*”  Joe  sank 
his  voice  to  a whisper  and  glanced  at  the  door, 
“candor  compels  fur  to  admit  that  she  is  a 
Buster.” 

Joe  pronounced  this  word  as  if  it  began  with 
at  least  twelve  capital  Bs. 

“Why  don’t  I rise?  That  were  your  obser- 
vation when  I broke  it  off,  Pip?” 

“Yes,  Joe.” 

“Well,”  said  Joe,  passing  the  poker  into  his 
left  hand,  that  he  might  feel  his  whisker ; and  I 
had  no  hope  of  him  when  he  took  to  that  placid 
occupation;  “your  sister’s  a master-mind.  A 
master-mind.” 

“What’s  that?”  I asked,  in  some  hope  of 
bringing  him  to  a stand.  But  Joe  was  readier 
with  his  definition  than  I had  expected,  and 
completely  stopped  me  by  arguing  circularly  and 
answering  with  a fixed  look,  “Her.” 

“And  I an’t  a master-mind,”  Joe  resumed, 
when  he  had  unfixed  his  look,  and  got  back  to 
his  whisker.  “And  last  of  all,  Pip — and  this  I 
want  to  say  very  serous  to  you,  old  chap — I see 
so  much  in  my  poor  mother  of  a woman  drudg- 
ing, and  slaving,  and  breaking  her  honest  heart, 
and  never  getting  no  peace  in  her  mortal  days, 
that  I’m  dead  afeerd  of  going  wrong  in  the  way 
of  not  doing  what’s  right  by  a woman,  and  I’d 
fur  rather  of  the  two  go  wrong  the  t’other  way, 
and  be  a little  ill-con wenienced  myself.  I wish 
it  was  only  me  that  got  put  out,  Pip ; I wish 
there  warn’t  no  Tickler  for  you,  old  chap ; I wish 
I could  take  it  all  on  myself ; but  this  is  the  up- 
and-down-and-straight  on  it,  Pip,  and  I hope 
you’ll  overlook  short-comings.” 

Young  as  I was,  I believe  that  I dated  a new 
admiration  of  Joe  from  that  night.  We  were 
equals  afterward,  as  we  had  been  before;  but 
afterward  at  quiet  times,  when  I sat  looking  at 
Joe  and  thinking  about  him,  I had  a new  sensa- 
tion of  feeling  conscious  that  I was  looking  up 
to  Joe  in  my  heart. 

“However,”  said  Joe,  rising  to  replenish  the 
fire,  “here’s  the  Dutch-clock  a working  himself 
up  to  being  equal  to  striking  Eight  of  ’em,  and 
she’s  not  come  home  yet ! I hope  Uncle  Pum- 
blechook’s  mare  mayn’t  have  set  a forefoot  on  a 
piece  o’  ice,  and  gone  down.” 

Mrs.  Joe  made  occasional  trips  with  Uncle 
Pumblechook  on  market  days,  to  assist  him  in 
buying  such  household  stuff's  and  goods  as  re- 
quired a woman’s  judgment;  Uncle  Pumble- 
chook being  a bachelor  and  reposing  no  confi- 
dences in  his  domestic  servant.  This  was  mark- 
et-day, and  Mrs.  Joe  was  out  on  one  of  these 
expeditions. 

Joe  made  the  fire  and  swept  the  hearth,  and 
then  we  went  out  to  listen  for  the  chaise-cart. 
It  was  a dry,  cold  night,  and  the  wind  blew  keen- 
ly, and  the  frost  was  white  and  hard.  A man 
would  die  to-night  of  lying  out  on  the  marshes, 
I thought ; and  then  I looked  at  the  stars,  and 
considered  how  awful  it  would  be  for  a man  to 
turn  his  face  up  to  them  as  he  froze  to  death, 
and  sec  no  help  or  pity  in  the  whole  glittering 
multitude. 

“Here  comes  the  mare,”  said  Joe,  “ringing 
like  bells !” 

The  sound  of  her  iron  shoes  upon  the  hard 
road  was  quite  musical,  as  she  came  along  at  a 
much  brisker  trot  than  usual.  We  got  a chair 
out  ready  for  Mrs.  Joe’s  alighting,  and  stirred 
up  the  fire  that  they  might  see  a bright  window, 
and  took  a final  survey  of  the  kitchen  that  no- 
thing might  be  out  of  its  place.  When  we  had 
completed  these  preparations  they  drove  up, 
wrapped  to  the  eyes.  Mrs.  Joe  was  soon  land- 
ed, and  Uncle  Pumblechook  was  soon  down  cov- 
ering the  mare  with  a cloth,  and  we  were  soon 
all  in  the  kitchen,  carrying  so  much  cold  air  in 
with  us  that  it  seemed  to  drive  all  the  heat  out 
of  the  fire. 

“Now,”  said  Mrs.  Joe,  unwrapping  herself 
with  haste  and  excitement,  and  throwing  her 
bonnet  back  on  her  shoulders  where  it  hung  by 
the  strings,  “if  this  boy  an’t  grateful  this  night, 
ho  never  will  be  !” 

“I  looked  as  grateful  as  any  boy  possibly 
could  who  was  wholly  uninformed  why  he  ought 
to  assume  that  expression. 

“It’s  only  to  be  hoped,”  said  my  sister,  “that 
he  won’t  be  Pompeyed.  But  I have  my  fears.” 

“ She  an’t  in  that  line,  mum,”  said  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook. “ She  knows  better.” 

She?  I looked  at  Joe,  making  the  motion 
with  my  lips  and  eyebrows,  ‘ ‘ She  ?”  Joe  looked 
at  me,  making  the  motion  with  his  lips  and  eye- 
brows, “ She  ?”  My  sister  catching  him  in  the 
act,  he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  nose 
with  his  usual  conciliatory  air  on  such  occasions, 
and  looked  at  her. 


“ Well  to  be  sure !’’  said  Joe,  astounded.  “ I 
wonder  how  she  come  to  know  Pip !” 

“ Noodle!”  cried  my  sister.  “ Who  said  she 
knew  him?” 

— “Which  some  individual,”  Joe  again  po- 
litely hinted,  “mentioned  that  she  wanted  him 
to  go  and  play  there.” 

“And  couldn’t  she  ask  Uncle  Pumblechook 
if  he  knew  of  a boy  to  go  and  play  there  ? Isn’t 
it  just  barely  possible  that  Uncle  Pumblechook 
may  be  a tenant  of  hers,  and  that  he  may  some- 
times— we  won’t  sav  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  for 
that  wonld  be  requiring  too  much  of  you — but 
sometimes — go  there  to  pay  his  rent?  And 
couldn’t  she  then  ask  Uncle  Pumblechook  if  he 
knew  of  a boy  to  go  aud  play  there?  And 
couldn’t  Uncle  Pumblechook,  being  always  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful  for  us — though  you  may 
not  think  it,  Joseph,”  in  a tone  of  the  deepest  re- 
proach, as  if  he  were  the  most  callous  of  neph- 
ews, “ then  mention  this  boy,  standing  Prancing 
here” — which  I solemnly  declare  I was  not  do- 
ing— “that  I have  for  ever  been  a willing  slave 
to?” 

“Good  again!”  cried  Uncle  Pumblechook. 
“ Well  put ! Prettily  pointed ! Good  indeed ! 
Now  Joseph,  you  know  the  case.” 

“No,  Joseph,”  said  my  .sister,  still  in  a re- 
proachful manner,  while  Joe  apologetically  drew 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  and  across  his  nose, 
“ you  do  not  yet — though  you  may  not  think  it 
— know  the  case.  You  may  consider  that  you 
do,  but  you  do  not , Joseph.  For  you  do  not 
know  that  Uncle  Pumblechook,  being  sensible 
that  for  any  thing  we  can  tell  this  boy’s  fortune 
may  be  made  by  his  going  to  Miss  Havisham’s, 
has  offered  to  take  him  into  town  to-night  in  his 
own  chaise-cart,  and  to  keep  him  to-night,  and 
to  take  him  with  his  own  hands  to  Miss  Havis- 
ham’s to-morrow  morning.  And  Lor-a-mussy 
me !”  cried  my  sister,  casting  off  her  bonnet  in 
sudden  desperation,  “here  I stand  talking  to 
mere  Mooncalfs,  with  Uncle  Pumblechook  wait- 
ing, and  the  mare  catching  cold  at  the  door,  and 
the  boy  grimed  with  crock  and  dirt  from  the  hair 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot !” 

With  that  she  pounced  upon  me,  like  an  eagle 
on  a lamb,  and  my  face  was  forced  into  wooden 
bowls  in  sinks,  and  my  head  was  put  under  taps 
of  water-butts,  and  I was  soaped,  and  kneaded, 
and  toweled,  and  thumped,  and  harrowed,  and 
rasped,  until  I really  was  quite  beside  myself. 
(I  may  here  remark  that  I conceive  myself  to  be 
better  acquainted  than  any  living  authority  with 
the  ridgy  effect  of  a wedding-ring,  passing  un- 
sympathetically over  the  human  countenance.) 

When  my  ablutions  were  completed,  I was 
put  into  clean  linen  of  the  stiffest  character,  like 
a young  penitent  into  sackcloth,  and  was  trussed 
up  in  my  tightest  and  fearfulest  suit.  I was 
then  delivered  over  to  Mr.  Pumblechook,  who 
formally  received  me  as  if  he  were  the  Sheriff, 
and  who  let  off  upon  me  the  speech  which  I 
knew  ho  had  been  dying  to  make  all  along: 
“ Boy,  be  forever  grateful  to  all  friends,  but  es- 
pecially to  them  which  brought  you  up  by 
hand  1” 

“Good-by,  Joe!” 

“ God  bless  you,  Pip,  old  chap !” 

I had  never  parted  from  him  before,  and  what 
with  my  feelings  and  what  with  soap-suds  I 
could  at  first  see  no  stars  from  the  chaise-cart. 
But  they  twinkled  out  one  by  one,  without 
throwing  any  light  on  the  questions  why  on 
earth  I was  going  to  play  at  Miss  Havisham’s, 
and  what  on  earth  I was  expected  to  play  at. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
BRIGADE  FOR  KANSAS. 

We  engrave  on  page  788,  from  a sketch  oblig- 
ingly furnished  us  by  a correspondent,  the  depart- 
ure of  the  St.  Louis  Brigade  for  the  Kansas  front- 
ier, on  25th  November.  The  Brigade  was  ordered 
out  in  consequence  of  the  Montgomery  outrages ; 
and  time  being  pressing,  the  march  began  on  Sun- 
day morning.  The  St.  Louis  Democrat  thus  de- 
scribes the  scene : 

“ By  ten  o’clock  the  various  commands  were  inarching 
toward  the  crowded  rendezvous.  The  companies  of  the 
First  Regiment  formed  in  line  on  Sixth  Street,  and  were 
joined  by  the  Battalion  of  Engineers  ; while  the  Second 
Regiment  gathered  between  Fourth  and  Sixth  on  Walnut. 
So  numerous,  interested,  and  excited  were  the  crowds  that 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  room  for  the 
most  necessary  evolutions  of  the  troops,  or  even  the  pas- 
sage of  the  commandants  along  the  line.  The  Brigade 
stuff  was  perfectly  surrounded  by  a packed  mass  of  people 
at  Chestnut  and  Sixth  streets ; while  the  anxious  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  regifnental  were  almost  compelled  to  ride 
over  the  throngs  that  every  where  impeded  them. 

“ The  Brigade  line  at  last  formed  in  complete  and  fine 
order  on  Sixth  Street,  under  Brigadier-General  Frost  and 
his  aids,  in  accordance  with  programme.  Not  only  were 
the  streets  completely  jammed  with  spectators,  but  win- 
dows, piazzas,  awnings,  and  sometimes  the  roofs  of  houses, 
were  filled  with  eager  lookers-on.  The  sight  was  weli 
worth  seeing.  The  troops  showed  surprisingly  strong  in 
numbers,  and  in  full  fatigue  dress,  laden  with  the  travel- 
ing accoutrements  of  war,  presented  an  unusual  and  rath- 
er unique  appearance." 


“Well?”  said  my  sister  iu  her  snappish  way. 

“Is  the  house  a-fire?” 

— “Which  some  individual,”  Joe  politely 
hinted,  “mentioned — she.” 

“And  she  is  a she,  I suppose?”  said  my  sis- 
ter. “Unless  you  call  Miss  Havisham  a he. 

And  I doubt  if  even  you’ll  go  so  far  as  that.” 

“Miss  Havisham,  up  town?”  said  Joe. 

“Is  there  any  Miss  Havisham  down  town?” 
returned  my  sister.  “ She  wants  this  boy  to  go 
and  play  there.  And  of  course  he’s  going. 

And  he  had  better  play  there,”  said  my  sister, 
shaking  her  head  at  me  as  an  encouragement  to 
be  extremely  light  and  sportive,  “or  I’ll  work 
him.” 

I had  heard  of  Miss  Havisham  up  town — 
every  body  for  miles  round  had  heard  of  Miss 
Havisham  up  town — as  an  immensely  rich  and 
grim  old  lady,  ^Th<p:jLijv(p(±7ia  :a  ljarge  and  dismal 
house  barricaded  agmnst'r obScrs, ''and  who  led  a 

rWttS ITY  OF  MICHI GA'rt”w“t “pto 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Ox  Monday,  December  3,  the  United  States  Congress 
met  at  Washington,  being  the  second  session  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  Congress.  At  noon  the  Senate  was  called  to  order 
by  Vice-President  Breckinridge,  and  a quorum  being  pres- 
ent, a message  was,  on  motion  of  Senator  Bright,  sent  to 
the  House  reporting  that  the  Senate  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness. A joint  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  President  to  state  that  Congress  was  ready  to  receive 

any  communication  he  had  to  make. In  the  House,  after 

prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Senate’s  message  was  received 
and  a joint  Committee  appointed.  Mr.  Grow  moved  the 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  disposing  of  the  Homestead  BilL 
Before  the  question  was  put,  lots  were  drawn  for  seats,  and 
the  House  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday,  December  3,  in  the  Senate,  the  President’s 
Message  was  read.  A strong  secession  speech  was  made 
by  Senator  Clingman,  who  was  followed  by  Senator  Crit- 
tenden with  a strong  appeal  for  the  Union.  The  usual 
‘ of  the  Message  were  ordered  to  be  print- 


ed, and  the  Senate  adjourned. In  the  House,  the  Mes- 

sage was  read,  and  Mr.  Sherman  moved  its  reference  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Mr.  Boteler  moved  the  ref- 
erence of  that  part  which,  refers  to  the  perilous  condition 
of  the  country  to  a Committee  of  one  from  eacli  State. 
Various  amendments  were  suggested  by  Messrs.  M’Cler- 
nand,  Sherman,  Morris,  and  others,  but  were  withdrawn. 
Messrs.  Singleton  of  Mississippi,  Jones  of  Georgia,  Haw- 
kins of  Florida,  and  Clopton  and  Moore  of  Alabama,  de- 
clined to  vote,  as  their  States  were,  in  their  opinion,  al- 
ready out  of  the  Union.  The  resolution  then  passed  by 
145  to  38.  Mr.  Morris  tried  to  introduce  a resolution  de- 
claring the  Union  perpetual;  but  an  adjournment  was 
moved  and  carried. 

On  Wednesday,  December  5,  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Powell,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  so  mucli  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Message  as  relates  to  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
country  be  referred  to  a Select  Committee.  The  motion 
was  laid  over  under  the  rule.  Senator  Green,  of  Missouri, 
introduced  a resolution  for  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
police  in  the  border  slave  and  free  States,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  general  peace,  the  prevention  of  the  invasion 
of  one  State  by  citizens  of  another,  and  for  the  efficient 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  was  made  the 
special  order  for  Monday.  Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, then  opened  debate  on  the  impending  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  was  followed  by  Senators  Iver- 
son, of  Georgia,  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  Saulsbury,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  others In  the  House,  the  Homestead  Bill, 

and  the  Military  Academy  and  Invalid  Pension  Appropri- 
ation bills,  were  passed  without  debate.  After  referring 
the  various  branches  of  the  President’s  Message  to  appro- 
priate standing  committees  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Thursday,  December  6.  in  the  Senate,  Senator  La- 
tham presented  a memorial  in  favor  of  a daily  overland 
mail.  Senator  Powell  introduced  a resolution  that  so  much 
of  the  President’s  Message  as  relates  to  the  present  agitated 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  grievances 
of  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  be  referred 
to  a special  committee  of  thirteen  members,  and  that  said 
committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  additional 
legislation  than  already  within  the  sphere  of  federal  au- 
thority and  duty  will  he  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  property  of  the  United  States ; if  so,  to  re- 
port by  bill ; and  that  the  said  committee  be  also  instructed 
to  consider  and  report  whether  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
propose  un  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  insure  a prompt  and  full  pro- 
tection to  the  rights  and  property  of  citizens  of  every  State 
and  Territory,  and  insure  the  equality  of  the  States,  and 
insure  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  aforesaid  under  the 

fedeaal  Constitution.  Laid  over  for  the  present In  the 

House,  Mr.  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  gave  notice  that  on 
Monday  he  would  introduce  a resolution  declaring  the 
Union  perpetual.  A hill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Cobb,  con- 
struing the  meaning  of  the  words  minimum  price  of  the 
public  lands ; passed.  The  Speaker  announced  the  follow- 
ing as  the  special  committee  under  Mr.  Boteler’s  resolu- 
tion: 


Arkansas Albert  Rust,  Democrat. 

Connecticut Orris  S.  Feriy,  Republican. 

California John  C.  Burch,  Democrat. 

Delaware William  G.  Whitley,  Democrat. 

Florida George  S.  Hawkins,  Democrat. 

Georgia Peter  E.  Love,  Democrat. 

Indiana Wm.  N.  Dunn,  Republican. 

Illinois William  Kellogg,  Republican. 

Iowa Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Republican. 

Kentucky Francis  M.  Bristow,  Southern  Opposit’n. 

Louisiana Miles  Taylor,  Democrat. 

Massachusetts  . . Chas.  F.  Adams,  Republican. 

Mississippi Reuben  Davis,  Democrat. 

Maine Freeman  H.  Morse,  Republican. 

Michigan William  A.  Howard,  Republican. 

Missouri John  S.  Phelps,  Democrat. 

Maryland H.  Winter  Davis,  Southern  Opposition. 

Minnesota William  Windon,  Republican. 

New  York James  Humphrey,  Republican. 

New  Jersey John  N.  L.  Stratton,  Republican. 

New  Hampshire.  Mason  W.  Tappan,  Republican. 

North  Carolina. . Warren  Winslow,  Democrat. 

Ohio Thomas  Corwin,  Republican  (chairman). 

Oregon Lansing  Stout,  Democrat. 

Pennsylvania  . . Jas.  II.  Campbell,  Republican. 

Rhode  Island  . . . Christopher  Robinson,  Republican. 

South  Carolina. . Wm.  W.  Boyce,  Democrat. 

Tennessee Thos.  A.  R.  Nelson,  Southern  Opposition. 

Texas A.  J.  Hamilton,  Democrat. 

Vermont Justin  S.  Morrill,  Republican. 

Virginia John  S.  Millson,  Democrat. 

Wisconsin Cad.  C.  Washburn,  Republican. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  begged  to  be  excused.  A strong 
appeal  was  made  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Cochrane,  of  New 
York,  and  pending  the  appeal,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Millson, 
of  Virginia,  the  Uouso  adjourned. 

TUB  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

Hon.  James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States, 
says,  in  his  Message,  that  the  sectional  interference  of  the 
North  with  Southern  institutions  has  at  last  led  to  its  nat- 
ural effect— threatened  secession.  Peace,  however,  may 
yet  be  restored.  The  election  of  Lincoln  does  not  of  it- 
self justify  secession,  nor  Is  the  South  in  any  danger.  No 
act  has  ever  passed  Congress  that  is  hostile  to  the  South 
except  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion proves  that  the  territories  are  and  must  remain  open 
to  Southern  men  with  their  proporty.  The  ouly  actual 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  South  has  been  the  passage  by 
State  legislatures  of  acts  nullifying  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  If  these  are  not  repealed,  the  South  will  be  justified 
in  revolutionary  resistance.  The  President  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Union  being  in  its  nature  perpetual,  no  State  en- 
joys a right  of  secession  under  the  Constitution.  He 
adds,  however,  that  every  State  enjoys  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion. The  President  is  directed  to  execute  the  laws,  but  at 
present,  in  Soutli  Carolina,  he  can  not  perform  that  duty, 
as  the  whole  State  is  opposed  to  him ; he  can  collect  the 
revenue,  but  nothing  more.  In  his  opinion  Congress  has 
no  power  to  coerce  a State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  if 
it  had  the  power  it  would  be  unwise  to  exert  it.  The 
President  then  makes  a warm  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  South  to  forbear  in  the  purpose  of  Disunion,  and  rec- 
ommends an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  This  ex- 
planatory amendment  might  he  confined  to  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  on 
three  special  points : 

1.  An  express  recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  in  the  States  where  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter 
exist. 

2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the  common 
Territories  throughout  their  territorial  existence,  and  until 
they  shall  bo  admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  with  or 
without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe. 

3.  A like  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to  have 
his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  State  to  another,  re- 
stored and  11  delivered  up"  to  him,  and  of  the  validity  of 
the.  Fugitive  Slave  Law  enacted  for  this  purpose,  together 
with  a declaration  that  all  State  laws  impairing  or  defeat- 
ing this  right  are  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  are 
consequently  null  and  void. 

Passing  to  our  foreign  relations,  the  President  observes 
that  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  friendly;  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  dispute  and  the  right  of  search  question 
have  both  been  settled,  and  the  San  Juan  question  is  un- 
der discussion.  France  is  also  friendly,  and  has  admitted 
that  a native  of  France,  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
can  not  bo  seized  iD  France  for  military  service.  After  a 
reference  to  the  Amistad  claim,  which  is  still  unsettled, 
the  President  reiterates  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Cuba.  Our  relations  with  China  are  satisfactory; 
the  Chinese  have  paid  an  indemnity  of  $700,000  for  Amer- 
ican claims,  and  the  parties  injured  are  being  paid  off. 
The  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  is  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
Chinese.  The  treaty  with  Japan  has  been  ratified.  With 
Mexico  our  relations  are  very  complicated;  treaties  are 
before  tlie  Senate  for  ratification  which  may  improve  them. 
But  the  condition  of  that  republic  is  very  disheartening. 
Peace  has  been  re-established  in  Kansas  and  Utah.  The 
expenses  of  Government  are  being  reduced ; but  the  in- 
come is  falling  off,  and  the  debt  is  increasing.  [Details 
of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,, 
of  the  Treasury.]  The  African  Slave-trade  has  been  sup-,, 
pressed;  within  the  year  no  slave  has  been  imported  inlo 
[ tbs  United  States.  The 


rting  the  mail  without  a contract,  antHl^’thoi^i'1- 
Kansas  be  relieved  from  the  present  famine.  pcopI<*  of 

REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  TIIE  TREASDB 
Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 

52th.  J!m«’  the  public  debt  amount®"* 
$44,91°’°.7,  inciuding  $19,754,800  of  Treasury  not«.  *° 
3Qth  June,  1859,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $58, 754  ’«£? 

$15>lo3i<>t>l  of  Treasury  notes ; on  30th  h!i?' 
1%0,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $64,761  7t,s  L,  , 
$19,690,500  of  Treasury  notes.  SitTu.en  some  W1* 
notes  have  matured,  and  have  probably  been  niM^.lry 
to  raise  the  money  to  do  fo  the  Government  hi’  , 1 
$10,000,000  of  5 per  cents,  at  a fraction  over  p^ 
buyers  of  $8,901,000  of  this  $10,000,000  huvtf  n'.u11" 
either  in  full  or  in  part;  the  takers  of  the  rc^li.,ap 
$1,099,000  are  delinquent,  and  decline  to 
stock.  The  Secretary  applies  to  Congress  for  power  , 
have  the  stock  sold  for  their  account.  By  January  1 °Lt0 
a million  and  a quarter  will  be  required  to  pay  the  inw0? 
on  the  public  debt;  and  between  tliis  and  then  larm 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Congress  and  . 
redeem  over  five  millions  of  maturim?  TVp„.,.J.  “ . 10 


of  maturing  Treasure  not®.0 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  Congress  for®.® 
ing  no  such  revulsion  as  the  one  which  has  now  overtatm! 
us,  reported,  last  session,  a bill  authorizing  the  i«8n® 
$21,000,000  of  5 per  cents  to  redeem  these  Treasury  not^5 
and  provide  for  the  expected  deficiency  of  revenue  Of 
these,  as  we  said,  the  Department  disposed,  on  the  22 sZ 
October  uit.,  of  $10,000,000.  The  Secretary  now  asks  Con 
gress  to  repeal  the  act  so  far  as  the  remaining  $11,000,000 
are  concerned,  and  to  authorize  him  to  reissue  Treasurv 
notes  on  the  best  terms  he  can.  He  proposes,  in  order  to 
give  a higher  rank  to  these  Treasury  notes,  that  the  pub. 
lie  lands  shall  be  pledged  for  their  repayment.  The  entire 
expenditure  for  the  year  lS59-’60  was  $50,648,474,  includ. 
ing  $4,446,009  post-office  deficiency  of  the  previous  year* 
The  Secretary  estimates  that  the  expense  of  the  two  sud 
ceeding  years  may  be  within  $60,000,000  a year.  The  es 
timated  revenue  for  these  two  years  are  $G3,34S,096 
1SG0-’61,  and  $64,250,000  for  1S61-’G2.  This,  however  is 
irrespective  of  the  present  revulsion,  which  cripples  trade, 
diminishes  importation,  and  reduces  the  Government  rev! 
enue.  The  following  tables  will  show  the  I'-xpenditures 
and  the  Revenue  from  Customs  for  the  past  ten  years: 


from  Customs. 

$47,339,326 

58,931,865 

64,224,190 

63,025,794 

64,022,864 

63,875,905 

41.789.620 

49.789.620 
53,187,195 
56,119,831 


Years.  Expenditures. 

1851-’52 $46,712,608 

1553- ’53  64,577,061 

1853-’54 75,473,119 

1554- ’55 66,164,775 

1855-’56  72,726,341 

lS5G-’57  71,274,587 

1S57-’5S  (new  tariff) 82,062,186 

1.85S--59 83,678,642 

1 859- ’ 60  66,346,226 

1860-  61  (estimated) 61,500,000 

The  following  is  the  budget  for  the  past  and  the  current 
years: 

Balance,  July  1,  1859 $4,339,275 

Customs 63,187,195 

Public  lands 1,778,555 

Treasury  notes  and  loans 20,775,200 

Miscellaneous 1.011,084 

Total $81,091,309 

Expenditures,  $77,462,102,  as  follows : 

Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  etc $27,969,871 

Interior  Department 3,955,686 

War  Department 16,409,767  ' 

Navy  Department 11,513,150 

Public  debt 17,618,628 

Total $77,462,102 

Balanco  in  the  Treasury,  June  30, 1860. . $3,629,207 
For  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1860,  the  receipts  were 16,719,79# 

Estimated  for  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters: 

Customs $40,000,000 

Public  lands 2,250,000 

Miscellaneous 750,000 

Loon  authorized  June  22,  ’60  r21 ,000,000 

* 64,000,000 

Total $84,348,997 

EXPENDITURES. 

First  quarter $16,543,472 

Three  remaining  quarters  (estimated) . . . 67,559,633 

Total $84,103,105 

REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Hon.  John  B.  Floyd  reports  that  the  strength  of  the 
army  is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  and  that  it  has  been 
actively  employed  against  the  Indians.  Reference  i» 
made  to  the  defeat  of  Kiowas  on  the  Kansas  River  by 
Captain  Sturgis,  and  to  that  of  the  Pa  Utes  by  Colonel  J.  < 
C.  Hays,  etc.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department 
The  wagon-road  from  Fort  Walla-walla,  on  the  Oregon,  to 
Fort  Benton,  on  the  Missouri,  has  been  tried  by  troops, 
and  found  practicable ; improvements  are  suggested  which 
will  render  it  only  second  to  a Pacific  railroad.  It  is  rec. 
ommended  that  the  smooth-bore  cannon  in  use  by  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  be  rifled ; that  fresh  provision  be  made  for 
arming  the  militia ; that  a national  armory  be  establish- 
ed; and  that  the  army  be  supplied  with  breach-loading 
arms.  The  term  of  stiffly  at  West  Point  has  been  pro- 
longed to  five  years.  A steamer  is  wanted  on  Puget’s 
Sound.  The  rest  of  the  report  refers  to  minor  matters. 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  reports  that 
the  commission  of  naval  officers  appointed  to  examine  the 
sailing  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy  recommend  the 
conversion  of  three  line-of-battle  ships  into  steamers,  but 
do  not  recommend  the  application  of  steam  to  the  brigs, 
sloops,  and  frigates.  He  recommends  an  increase  of  the 
navy,  and  appropriations  for  the  repair  of  vessels  and  the 
enlargement  of  navy -yards.  The  Naval  Academy  thrives; 

25  midshipmen  graduated  in  June,  and  99  were  admitted. 
The  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  is  prosecuted 
with  vigor;  during  the  year  12  slavers  have  been  seized, 
and  3119  Africans  liberated.  The  home  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Flag-officer  Joseph  R.  Jarvis,  has  consisted, 
during  the  past  year,  of  the  Savannah,  Roanoke,  Pow- 
hatan,  Susquehanna,  Sabine,  Brooklyn,  Jamestown,  Sar- 
atoga, St.  Louis,  Pocahontas,  Preble,  Paumee,  Mohawk, 
Water  Witch,  Wyandot,  Crusader,  and  Falmouth.  The 
Brazil  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Flag-officer  Joshua 
R.  Sands,  has  consisted  of  the  Congress,  Seminole,  Dol- 
phin, Perry,  Bainbridge,  and  Pulaski.  The  Mediterra- 
nean squadron,  commanded  by  Flag-officer  Charles  U- 
Bell,  has  consisted  of  the  H'afcasfc,  Macedonian,  A*""* 
mond,  and  Iroquois.  The  African  squadron,  under  tue 
command  of  Flag-officer  William  Inman,  has  consisted  ot 
the  San  Jacinto,  Constellation,  Portsmouth,  Tri ncenn^s, 
Marion,  Mohican,  Saratoga,  Sumpter,  and  Mystic,  ih® 
Pacific  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Flag-officer  «• 

B.  Montgomery,  has  consisted  of  the  Lancaster , Saranac, 
Cxjane,  Levant , St.  Mary's,  VandaUa.Mcrrimac, 
ming,  Narragansett,  Fredonia,  and  Warren.  The  EMt 
India  squadron,  commanded  by  Flag-officer  C.  K.  Strfb- 
ling,  has  comprised  the  //ar(/ord  Gerumntoie»,  Sam- 
rurw,  Bacotah,  and  John  Adams  The  report  further  al- 
ludes to  the  Japanese  visit  and  the  voyage  of  the  A w wra 
to  Japan;  to  the  survey  of  the  Isthmus  ofGhinqui , to 
the  exploration  of  the  Parana  by  Commander  Page,  w 
Commander  Rodgers's  charts  of  Behring  Straits,  to  L e 
tenant  Gillis’s  progress  on  the  report  of  the  astronomies 
expedition  to  Chili,  and  to  Lieutenant  Brookes  s surveys  ™ 
fhe  coast  of  Japan’,  etc.  The  expenditures  for  the  navM 
service,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S0<>, 
$11,675,222,  a decrease  of  about  $3,000,000  from  the  p > - 
ceding  year.  For  the  current  year  the  estiinates  are 
$11,716,765;  for  the  year  following,  $11,400,129. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR- 
Hon.  J.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  interior,  repo  * 

o Slave  nas  uccn  imporaeu  ui9  , claffoed  V &V<M»,471  surveyed,  jJJr 
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referring  to  some  local  matter*,  he  alludes  to  the  contro- 
Great  Britain  respecting  lands  In  Washington 
Territory  claimed  by  the  late  Hudson  s Bay  Company, 
and  recomnien cln  a final  survey  and  settlement L The  In- 
Sians  have  generally  been  at  peace  with  us,  with  the  ex- 
^ption  of  the  Snakes  and  the  Kiowas.  The  colonization 
“.tern  baa  proved  a failure,  'lhe  number  of  United 
Stltes  pensioners  is  now  11,284,  drawing  $1,001,018  Com 
Government  annually.  During  the  year,  5633  patents 
were  issued,  and  «4l  caveats  filed.  The  census  progresses 
satisfactorily,  and  the  leturus  show  the  usu  d increase  In 
population  and  wealth.  Means  should  be  taken  tp  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  dome-tic  trade  between  the  States. 
L gislaiion  is  needed  to  obviate  the  expense  and  Inhuman- 
ity now  involved  in  the  execution  of  the  present  laws 
against  the  slave-trade  ; It  is  difficult,  however,  to  suggest 
a cluing  ' in  consequence  of  the  prejudice  existing  among 
tile  people  on  the  subject.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  non- 
representation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Congress,  and 
to  the  necessity  for  new  court  accommodations  and  a new 
jail.  The  Fort  Kearney,  South  Pass,  and  Honey  Lake 
Wagon-road  is  now  completed.  The  surveys  of  the  bound- 
aries between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  and  California 
are  progressing  satisfactorily. 

It K PORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Hon.  J.  Holt,  Postmaster-General,  reports  that,  on  30th 
June  last,  there  were  in  this  country  8602  mail  routes,  al- 
together 240,604  miles  long;  that  the  annual  transporta- 
tion of  mails  was  74,724,776  miles,  at  a cost  of  $8,808,710 
—being  a decrease  from  the  year  previous  of  9 per  cent.  In 
transportation  and  7 per  cent,  in  cost.  The  number  of 
post-offices  in  the  United  States  is  28,498,  a decrease  of  41 
from  the  year  previous.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  deficiency  of  the  lostal 
Department  for  the  last  eight  years : 

Ysnre.  Expenditures.  Revenues.  Deficiencies. 

1863 $7,082,756  50  $6,040,724  70  $V>42,031  80 

1554  8,577,424  12  6,965,586  22  L621,837  90 

1555  9,963,342  29  7,342,136  13  2,620,200  16 

1356  10,407,863  18  7,620,821  06  2,79f?046  52 

1357  . . . 11,507,670  16  8,053,951  76  3,453,718  40 

1863 12,721,636  66  8,186,792  86  4,5:14,843  70 

1869  . . . 14,964  493  33  7,96S,4S4  07  6,996,009  26 

1860  14,874,772  69  9,218,067  40  5,656,705  49 

1861  15,605,135  04  9,676,711  00  5,983,424  04 

1S62 14,955,535  23  10,383,934  60  4,568,600  63 

The  aggregate  amount  of  postage  on  United  States  and 
European  mails  last  year  was$l, 376, 402,  rather  more  than 
half  of  which  was  taken  by  the  Cunard  line.  With  the 
Pacific  States  we  have  no  line  which  has  a mail  contract; 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  carries  the  mails  under  a promise 
from  the  President  to  recommend  that  Congress  reimburse 
him.  The  custom  of  notifying  by  the  Postal  Department 
parties  who  post  unpaid  letters  has  now  ceased.  The 
penny  post  has  gone  into  operation;  but  in  Philadelphia 
the  Department  is  involved  in  a lawsuit  with  a private 
carrier,  who  has  obtained  a judgment  in  his  favor  in  a 
primary  Court;  and  in  small  towns  the  rate  of  pay  al- 
lowed— one  cent — is  too  small  to  reward  the  carrier.  Fur- 
ther legislation  is  recommended  on  these  points.  Tire 
system  of  registered  letters  is  a failure,  as  it  provides  no 
additional  security,  and  tempts  knaves.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  defalcation  of  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  amounting  to 
$170,947,  and  to  the  suit  pending  against  his  bondsmen ; 
to  the  necessity  for  a uniform  rate  of  five  cents  for  ship 
letters,  and  ten  cents  for  letters  to  Cuba  and  Mexico;  to 
the  purchase  of  land  for  Post-offices  at  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  to  other  minor  matters. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLISA. 

This  Legislature  has  declared  it  inexpedient  to  fill  tlio 
vacancies  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  House  has 
passed  a bill  authorizing  the  Governor  to  call  into  servit-c 
10,000  volunteers.  Mr.  Marshall  said  the  Stato  had  332 
infantry  companies,  50  cavalry,  18  artillery,  and  62  rifle 
companies,  making  121  battalions  S6  regiments,  14  brig- 
ades, and  five  divisions.  Mr.  M 'Go ivun  said  the  total 
military  force  was  65,000.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Convention  has  taken  place. 

A bill  was  submitted  on  7th,  in  the  Legislature,  provid- 
ing holidays  to  be  observed  thereafter  in  the  State  on  June 
28,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Good 
Friday,  Christmas,  January  1,  Thanksgiving  and  Fast 
Days,  omitting  the  Fourth  of  July. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  the  bill  authorizing  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Banks  has  passed 
over  the  Governor’s  veto.  Resolutions  declaring  Georgia 
out  of  the  Union  were  lost  in  the  House.  Resolutions 
calling  for  a Convention  of  the  Southern  States  were  also 
lost.  Georgia  will  probably  act  alone. 

Mr.  Fulton,  of  Columbia,  offered  resolutions  in  the  House 
on  7th,  requesting  the  Congressmen  from  Georgia  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  for  a peaceable  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
property  between  the  two  sections. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Mississippi  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  30th  ult. 
The  Convention  bills,  the  secession  resolutions,  and  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  co-operate  with  the  slaveholdiog  States,  were  passed 
unanimously.  The  Stny  law  and  Non-Importation  Slave 
act  were  defeated.  The  election  is  fixed  for  the  20th,  and 
the  Convention  meets  on  the  7th  of  January.  In  a great 
speech  Hon.  Mr.  Lamar  advocated  separate  secession  and 
tlie  simultaneous  adoption  of  a Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  Southern  members  and  Senators  to  form  a Congress 
of  the  new  republic  and  appoint  electors  for  President  of 
the  Southern  confederacy. 

• THE  CONVENTION  IN  TEXAS. 

A Committee  of  citizens  of  Texas  petitioned  Governor 
Houston  to  convene  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  re- 
sponded that,  viewing  the  proposed  measure  ns  unwise,  he 
could  not  call  the  Legislature  together ; but  if  a majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  petitioned  for  it,  he  could  not 
stand  in  their  way.  Since  then  the  citizens  of  Texas  have 
been  urged,  in  a circular  letter  signed  by  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen, to  elect  delegates  to  a Convention  on  the  8tn  of 
January,  said  Convention  to  assemble  at  the  capital  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  the  same  month.  The  movement  ap- 
pears to  meet  with  popular  sanction. 

THE  CONVENTIONS  IN  ALABAMA  AND  FLORIDA. 

A di-patch,  dated  Montgomery,  December  4,  says : “ The 
disunion  movement  is  steadily  but  quietly  progressing  in 
Alabama.  One  half  of  the  counties  will  send  secession 
delegates  without  opposition.  In  the  others  the  fight  will 
be  confined  to  those  who  advocate  secession  with  the  cotton 
States  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  separate  State  action. 
The  latter  will  be  largely  in  the  majority." 

A dispatch,  dated  Tallahassee,  Florida,  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  says:  “The  Florida  Legislature  unanimously  pass- 
ed the  Convention  Bill.  It  meets  on  the  3d  of  January.” 


HOW  SOUTH  CAROLINA  IS  TO  SECEDE. 

The  Herald  correspondent  says : “ I learn  from  a gen- 
tleman who  arrived  to-day  from  South  Carolina  that  a cer- 
tain degree  of  dignity  and  moderation  will  characterize  the 
action  of  that  State  in  seceding  from  the  Union,  which  he 
believes  she  will  surely  da  That  State  will  send  a com- 
missioner to  Washington  to  consult  with  the  President. 
The  latter  will  not  receive  such  commissioner,  who  will 
then  appeal  to  Congress,  announce  the  grievances  of  his 
State,  and  the  terms  upon  which  South  Carolina  proposes 
to  go  out.  The  commissioner  will  then  await  the  action 
of  both  Houses.  The  gentleman  from  whom  I learn  the 
above  assures  me  that  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
is  about  equally  divided  between  passing  a bill  fixing  an 
early  day  on  which  to  secede,  and  a bill  leaving  the  time 
of  secession  subject  to  the  action  of  other  States." 


SENATOR  MASON  FOR  DISUNION. 

In  a letter  which  has  been  published,  Senator  Mason 
says: 


*c  The  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  thus  imminent, 
or,  I should  more  properly  say,  actual,  is  a great  and  preg- 
nant event ; and  in  considering,  therefore,  how  it  may  be- 
come the  Convention  of  Virginia  to  act,  we  must  look  to 
that  event  as  a material,  if  not  a controlling,  clement  in 
its  deliberations.  In  the  jKjs  j ^ tfnd  most  prob- 


ably will,  force  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  settle- 
ment between  it  and  the  several  States  of  the  question  of 
the  right  of  secession.  If  that  right  is  denied,  a new  and 
paramount  issue  will  be  made  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  power,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Virginia 
Convention  in  limine.  One  thing  is  very  clear — Virginia 
(no  more  than  any  other  Southern  State)  will  not  be  pas- 
sive should  any  attempt  be  made,  by  force,  to  Veduce  such 
seceding  State  or  States  to  subject  ion. 

“ In  tlio  next  place,  it  is  to  my  mind  equally  clear, 
should  one  of  the  Stales  separate  from  the  Union  on  this 
slavery  question,  the  disruption  will  necessarily  carry  with 
it  the  like  separation  of  all  those  slaveholding  States  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  continue  such;  unless,  under  a returning 
sense  of  right  and  justice  iu  the  Northern  mind,  all  may 
remain  on  such  securities  for  the  future  ns  will  establish 
this  great  social  interest  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  those  to 
whom  it  pertains." 

SENATOR  HUNTER  FOR  SECESSION. 

Senator  Hunter  has  lately  written  a letter  advocating 
the  right  of  secession,  and  declaring  his  belief  that,  unless 
new  guaranties  are  at  onee  given  by  the  North  to  the 
Slavery  interest,  all  the  Cotton-growing  States  will  leave 
the  Union.  He  then  naturally  proceeds  to  inquire  with 
which  of  the  fragments  Virginia  will  go,  and  on  this  most 
interesting  subject  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

“ I have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  the  course  of  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  Border 
States.  If  they  unite  with  other  Slave  States,  they  would 
confederate  as  equals,  and  with  those  whose  population  was 
homogeneous,  and  whose  interests  were  identified  with 
their  own.  If  they  united  with  the  North  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  constitute  a helpless  minority  in  an 
association  with  States  whose  population  was  not  homoge- 
neous with  theirs,  and  whose  interests  would  be  considered 
as  different  and  hostile.  They  would  be  treated  as  infe- 
riors by  the  dominant  majority,  and  considered  as  having 
acquiesced  in  that  position  by  the  choice  which  they  had 
made.  In  the  Southern  Confederacy,  they  would  find  an 
outlet  for  their  surplus  population  of  slaves,  not  only  in 
these  co-States,  but  in  whatever  territory  might  be  ac- 
quired by  that  Union.  Under  that  Government,  too,  they 
would  find  effectual  protection  for  their  property  and  insti- 
tutions. In  the  other  Confederacy,  their  slave  population 
would,  indeed,  be  ‘penned  in,’  and  ‘localized’  within  their 
own  borders." 

MR.  GUTIIRIE  AGAINST  DISUNION. 

In  a speech  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky, 
lie  Bald:  “Lincoln  was  elected  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional forms  by  a sectional  minority,  because  they  were 
united  and  we  were  divided,  and  shall  we  then  pull  down 
this  glorious  fabric?  Rather  let  us  say  to  the  North,  ‘ Re- 
trace your  steps;’  and  to  the  South,  ‘Stay  yoar  hand* 
the  remedy  fur  your  grievances  is  in  an  1 not  out  of  tlio 
Union.*  if  tlie  North  will  mind  its  own  bu-iness,  and  the 
South  attend  to  iis  own  concerns,  we  of  the  Middle  States, 
we  will  make  an  appeal,  and  rise  up  and  stand  between 
them,  and  have  tlie  laws  re  peeled,  and  we  say  to  our 
Southern  brethren,  let  there  be  no  ill  blood;  stay  your 
hands,  we  have  a great  stake  in  tills  Union  an  1 tl.:  J t on- 
stitution.  We  have  marched  together  under  tlie  stars  and 
stripes,  the  flag  of  Union,  an  l we  will  ever  march  under 
one  flag.  To  tlie  sundering  of  States,  and  war,  an  l mur- 
dering, and  plundering  of  each  other,  is  the  feast  we  are 
invited  to— so  wo  Eay  to  the  North,  retrace  your  steps; 
arise,  you  men  of  conservatism,  and  put  down  fanaticism 
North  and  South.  What  wo  do  let  us  do  calmly,  coolly, 
and  deliberately,  and  let  our  action  be  harmonious  and 
Consistent." 

1ION.  ALEC  STEPHENS  AGAINST  DISUNION. 

Mr.  Stephens  lias  written  aletter  in  which  he  savs : “If 
tlie  ivj"  t tomes  to  the  worst,  ns  it  may,  and  our  S ate  has 
to  quit  tlio  Union,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
our  people  should  be  united  cordially  in  this  course.  Tli's 
I foci  confident,  can  only  be  effected  on  ti  e lino  of  p hey 
I indicated.  But  condor  compels  me  to  eay  that  I am  n t 
without  hopes  that  our  righ.s  may  be  maintained,  and  onr 
wrongs  be  redressed,  in  the  Union.  If  this  con  be  dine, 
it  is  my  earnest  wish.  I think,  also,  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  a majority  of  our  people.  If,  after  making  an  effort,  we 
shall  fa  1,  then  all  our  people  wffl  be  united  in  making  or 
adopting  the  last  resort — the  u'timu  ratio  rent  u. 

“F.ven  in  that  ease  I should  look  with  great  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  ultimate  result.  When  this  Union  is  dis- 
severed, if  of  necessity  it  must  he,  I see  at  prerent  but  lit- 
tle prospect  of  good  government  afterward.  At  the  North, 
I feci  confident,  anarchy  will  soon  ensue.  And  whether 
we  shall  be  better  off  at  tho  South  will  depend  upon  many 
things  that  I am  not  now  satisfied  that  wc  have  any  as- 
surance of.  Revclutions  are  much  easier  started  than  con- 
trolled, and  the  men  who  begin  them,  even  for  tlie  best 
purposes  and  objects,  seldom  end  them.” 

THE  REPUBLICANS  OPPOSED  TO  A COMPROMISE. 

A dispatch  to  the  Herald , dated  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 4,  says : 

“ Tlie  Republican  Senators  caucused  yesterday,  and 
were  unanimous  against  making  any  compromise  what- 
ever with  men  or  States  who  are  in  the  act  of  violating  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country.  They  assert  that 
they  have  appealed  to  the  countiy  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Chicago  platform,  that  the  people  have  indorsed  them 
and  their  principles  by  electing  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
They  declare  their  intention  to  avoid  all  exciting  discus- 
sion unless  forced  into  it,  to  push  forward  the  public  busi- 
ness, and  do  all  they  can  to  aid  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  countiy  wherever  or 
by  whomever  violated. 

“ The  compromise  proposition  of  Tlturlow  Weed  was  un- 
equivocally denounced  as  unwise,  impolitic,  unjust,  and 
anti-Republican,  as  a whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 

“Mr.  Seward  wa3  called  upon  to  know  if  he  indorsed 
the  course  of  Mr.  Weed  in  the  matter  referred  to,  and 
Mr.  Seward  replied  that,  he  knew  nothing  concerning  Mr. 
Weed’s  views  about  a compromise  until  he  saw  them  in 
print,  and  that  he  did  not  indorse  them. 

“To-day  the  leading  Republican  Senators,  such  as  Sew- 
ard, Fessenden,  Trumbull,  Chandler,  and  Wilkinson,  held 
a consultation,  and  were  united  and  unhesitating  in  pro- 
nouncing the  President’s  Message  a weak,  namby-pamby 
paper,  unworthy  such  a man  at  such  a time.’’ 


THE  CROTON  WATER  STOPPED. 

A serious  accident  has  occurred  to  the  pipes  which  sup- 
ply the  Croton  water  to  the  city.  About  11  o'clock,  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  two  large  mains  in  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue were  broken  by  the  enormous  weight  of  materials 
piled  upon  them  in  grading  and  paving  the  avenue,  and 
by  the  time  the  Chief  Engineer  of  tlie  Croton  Department 
reached  the  spot,  at  12$  o’clock,  all  the  water  in  the  lower 
reservoir  was  exhausted.  The  damage  was  repaired  by 
Saturday. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  seven  Presidential  Electors 
chosen  on  the  Pacific  slope  have  voted,  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  of  those  chosen  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  The  general  result 
may  be  succinctly  summed  up  as  follows : 


FOR  LINCOLN  AND  II AMLIN. 

California 4 

Connecticut 6 

Illinois 11 

Indiana 13 

Iowa 4 

Maine 8 

Massachusetts 13 

Michigan 6 

Minnesota 4 

New  Hampshire 5 

New  Jersey... 4 

New  York 35 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 27 

Rhode  Island 4 

Vermont 5 

Wisconsin 5 

Total 180 


URECKINRIDGE  AND  LANE. 


Alabama 9 

Arkansas 4 

Delaware 3 

Florida 3 

Georgia 10 

Louisiana 6 

Maryland 8 

Mississippi 7 

North  Carolina 10 

South  Carolina 8 

Texas 4 

Total 72 

* BELL  AND  EVERETT. 

Kentucky 12 

Tennessee 12 

Virginia 15 

Total 39 

DOUGLAS  AND  JOHNSON. 

New  Jersey 3 

Missouri 9 

Total 12 


RECAPITULATION. — KLEOTORAL  VOTES. 

For  Lincoln  and  Hamlin ISO 

For  Breckinridge  and  Lane 72 

For  Bell  and  Everett 39 

For  Lougius 12 

Whole  Electoral  vote 303 

Lincoln’s  majority  over  all 57 

CONSERVATIVE  BANQUET  AT  RICHMOND,  VIR- 
GINIA. 

A dispatch  dated  Richmond,  Virginia,  December  6,  says : 

“According  to  previous  announcement,  the  Union  men 
of  Richmond  gave  the  Bell  and  Everett  electors  a grand 
dinner  at  tlie  Exchange  Hotel  and  Ballard  House  last 
night.  Many  speeches  were  made,  expressing  conserva- 
tive Union  sentiments,  and  opposing  secession  from  exist- 
ing causes ; but  declaring  that  should  aggressions  or  overt 
acts  be  committed,  then  tiiey  would  shoulder  their  toma- 
hawks, hatchets,  and  muskets  in  defense  of  their  rights. 
It  was  one  of  the  grandest  jollifications  that  has  taken 
place  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  jubilee  lasted  till  four 
o’clock  this  morning. 

“At  the  banquet  strong  speeches  were  made  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  and  generally  iavoring  a Convention  of  the 
border  States.  Mr.  Botts  opposed  the  right  of  secession, 
and  advocated  force,  if  the  laws  could  not  he  upheld  with- 
out. This  view  was  opposed  by  two  speakers.” 

NEGRO  INSURRECTION  IN  KENTUCKY. 

A dispatch  dated  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  says:  “Intelligence  just  received  from  Columbia, 
Kentucky,  states  that  fifteen  negroes  and  one  white  man, 
their  leader,  have  been  hung  by  the  citizens  of  Burksville, 
for  attempting  to  create  an  insurrection.  No  further  par- 
ticulars have  yet  come  to  hand.” 

ArrALLING  MURDER. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  and  horrible  murders  that 
ever  was  enacted  occurred  in  this  city  on  Friday  morning, 
nt  Na  22  East  Twelfth  Street.  Tlie  victim,  an  old  widow 
lady,  named  Sarah  Shancks,  who  kept  a fancy  goods  and 
millinery  store  at  the  above  number,  was  found  dead  in 
her  bedroom,  at  tho  rear  of  the  store,  with  her  throat  rut 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  her  head  and  face  maalied  to  a jelly 
almost.  Robbery  seems  to  have  been  the  motive  for  tlio 
commission  of  the  shocking  murder,  judgingfrom  tlie  ran- 
sacked condition  of  the  apartments.  The  police  have  thus 
far  been  unable  to  ferret  out  tlie  assassin,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  some  clew  will  be  afforded  to  the  perpetrator  belore 
many  days. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THE  EMPRESS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

We  take  from  the  Edinburgh  Times  of  Wednesday, 
November  21,  tlie  following:  “Yesterday  morning  the 
Empress  Eugenie  and  suite  paid  a visit  to  tlie  Abbey  of 
Melrose,  and  tlie  house  and  gronnds  of  Abbotsford.  Like 
all  the  previous  movements  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  lur 
journey  to  Melrose  was  kept  strictly  secret,  so  much  so 
iiint,  when  she  was  seen  to  drive  to  tlie  station,  a large 
number  of  persons  ran  to  the  Glasgow  side  of  the  general 
terminus,  in  the  expectation  that  Her  Majesty  was  about 
to  take  her  departure  for  Hamilton  Palace.  The  Imperial 
party  traveled  in  a first-class  carriage  by  tlie  ordinary 
passenger-train,  leaving  Edinburgh  at  11.25  a.m.,  and  re 
turning  in  the  same  private  manner  about  six  o’clock. 
At  nil  tlie  stations  on  the  homeward  journey,  however, 
1.  e numbers  had  collected  to  see  Her  M.’jesty,  who  was 
eve  y where  greeted  with  loud  cheers.  Having  paid  a 
visit  to  the  far-famed  and  interesting  ruin,  Mclra  e Abbey, 
round  which  the  Empress  was  conducted  by  the  usual 
garrulous  guide,  the  party  drove  to  Abbot- ford.  In  the 
grounds  of  the  house,  rendered  classic  by  the  residence 
of  Sir  Wi  lier  Scott,  Her  Majesty  lingered  a considerable 
time,  anl  was  then  taken  through  the  house  of  the  great 
rove  list,  the  library,  the  armor,  the  personal  r lies  of  Scot*, 
and  the  many  curiosities  of  the  place  being  pointed  cut  by 
the  persons  in  charge.  After  a.  drive  along  a portion  of 
the  hanks  of  the  Tweed,  the  Imperial  party  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  Her  M . e ty  was  eagerly  greeted,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  rudely  surrounded,  by  a f rg.-  concourse, 
vhich  the  railway  officials  had  in  vain  tri.d  to  prevent 
from  crowtiing  the  station  platform.  The  time  of  Her 
Majesty’s  departure  front  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  made 
known ; but  it  is  expected  she  will  to-day  visit  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  nt  Dalkeith  Palace,  and  to-morrow  (Thursday) 
leave  Douglas  Hotel  for  Hamilton  Palace." 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

The  financial  situation  underwent  nn  important  change 
on  the  21st,  an  arrangement  having  been  consummated  by 
which  the  Bank  of  England  lends  £2, 000, 000  sterling  in 
gold  to  tho  Bank  of  France,  on  security  of  a deposit  of  sil- 
ver to  an  eqnal  amount.  The  arrangement  has  caused  a 
great  buoyancy  of  funds,  and  advance  in  consols  of  $ @ } 

cent. 

The  Times  City  Article  hopes  the  arrangement  will 
terminate  the  prevailing  uncertainties  of  the  money  mark- 
et, and  lead  to  an  early  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  of  dis- 
count. 

A NICE  POINT  OF  LAW. 

The  Irish  papers  report  a case  which  was  tried  last 
week  in  tlie  Queen’s  Bench,  and  which  brought  to  light 
some  incidents  of  a singularly  strange  character.  The 
facts  are  thus  briefly  stated  • 

“In  tlie  year  1811  Terence  Burns,  the  son  of  a widow 
in  Enniskillen,  ran  away  from  a person  in  that  town  to 
whom  be  bad  been  apprenticed  to  learn  the  business  of  a 
carpenter,  and  enlisted  in  tlie  4Sth  Regiment  for  a period 
of  seven  years.  Shortly  afterward  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered out  to  Sydney,  and  proceeded  to  the  Cove  of  Ccy'k, 
to  embark  for  that  distant  colony.  Two  days  after  sail, 
ing  a young  woman  of  considerable  personal  attracts  1 s, 
named  Margaret  Lynch,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  re- 
mained concealed  in  the  transport,  was  discovered  on 
board,  and  declared  that  she  had  followed  her  sweet- 
heart Terence.  Tlie  fact  was  made  known  to  the  Captain 
of  the  ship  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  it  was 
determined  that  tlie  devotion  of  tlie  fair  Peggy,  as  slie 
was  called,  should  not  be  unrewarded.  A ceremony  of 
marriage  between  Terence  and  Margaret  was  gone  through 
without  delay  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment and  the  officers,  the  commander  of  the  transport 
officiating  in  the  absence  of  a chaplain,  and  tho  happy 
pair  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  during  tlie  four 
months  which  the  voyage  occupied.  A young  officer 
who  was  present  at  tlie  ceremony,  Captain  (afterward 
Major)  Druit,  and  who  acted  on  the  occasion  as  clerk — 
reading  the  responses  from  a Prayer-book — now  becomes 
a chief  actor  in  tlie  strange,  eventful  story.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  regiment  at  Sydney  tlie  frail  and  faithless 
Peggy  deserted  Terence,  and  transferred  her  allegiance 
to  the  gallant  Captain,  with  whom  she  lived  until  her 
death,  in  the  year  1842.  Major  Druit  survived  her  only 
three  months,  and  died  possessed  of  considerable  proper- 
ty iu  Australia  and  three  houses  in  Earl  Street,  Dublin, 
tlie  subject  of  tlie  action.  He  sold  out  when  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  India,  some  years  after  their  arrival 
in  Sydney,  and  continued  to  reside  until  his  decease  in 
the  colony.  Terence  Bums  returned  to  Ireland  in  1813, 
when  bis  period  of  service  bad  expired,  and  about  the 
year  1830  married  Eliza  Mangan,  who  is  now  Ills  widow. 
He  died  in  1847,  leaving  four  children  surviving.  In  the 
year  1825  Major  Druit  and  Margaret  Lynch  or  Burns 
(which  she  was  in  point  of  law  is  still  a question  to  be 
decided)  were  married.  Six  children  were  bom  to  them 
—two  before  the  marriage  and  four  after — of  whom  two 
daughters  survive  and  two  sons  are  dead.  By  the  Ma- 
jor’s will  his  children  have  become  possessed  of  the  Aus- 
tralian property,  and  the  two  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands have  brought  a rejection  to  recover  possession  of 
tlie  three  houses  in  Earl  Street,  against  their  father’s 
brother,  who  claims  as  heir-at-law.  By  consent  a ver- 
dict was  entered  for  the  defendant,  subject  to  be  turned 
into  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  should  the  Court  here- 
after hold  that  tlie  marriage  on  board  tlie  ship  was  not 
valid.  If  it  was  valid,  the  marriage  of  1825,  in  the  life- 
time of  Burns,  becomes  void,  and  the  issue  of  that  mar- 
riage can  not  sustain  the  action.  The  case  will  be  argued 
next  term.” 


FRANCE. 

OFFICIAL  MOVEMENTS. 

It  was  rumored  that  Count  de  Moray  was  going  to  Rome 
on  a special  mission  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  also  stated  that  Count  Persigny  contem- 
plates retiring  from  the  London  Embassy,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Count  Walewski. 

ITALY. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  GAETA. 

At  latest  dates  the  siege  of  Gaeta  continued.  The  bat- 
teries of  Cappucini  and  Mintu  Agota  had  been  placed  in  a 
position  which  would  definitely  reduce  the  place.  The 
Piedmontese  bombarded  the  suburbs  on  the  12th.  Tlie 
Neapolitans  continued  to  fight  resolutely,  but  the  defection 
in  the  staff  officers  was  increasing. 

Colonel  Pianelli  had  surrendered  a battalion  of  Chasseurs 
to  the  Piedmontese. 

Further  resistance  by  the  Bourbon  troops  was  paralyzed 
by  the  insubordination  of  chiefs  and  the  confusion  which 
prevailed.  Negotiations  were,  however,  progressing  on  the 
subject. 

GARIBALDI  AT  HOME. 

The  Gazetta  di  Torino  gives  us  some  particulars  of  Gari- 
baldi’s landing  in  his  little  island  home:  “Garibaldi  lias 
arrived  at  Caprera.  lie  appears  extremely  happy:  in  tlie 
first  place,  because  he  has  resigned  the  management  of 
affairs  at  Naples  into  the  hands  of  the  King  galantuomo  ; 
secondly,  because  he  is  finally  free  from  the  numberless 
petitions  with  which  he  was  pestered.  He  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  regained  freedom,  and  he  has  been  anx- 
ious to  extend  it  even  to  his  three  war-horses,  which  he 
with  his  own  hands  unsaddled  and  unbridled  and  allowed 
freely  to  mu  about  the  country  the  moment  he  set  foot  on 
his  own  isle.  So  eager  was  the  Dictator  to  be  free  from 
the  cares  of  State  that  lie  with  his  own  hands  loosened  the 
mooring  cable  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  waft  him  away 
from  Naples  to  Caprera.  He  expresses,  however,  the  great- 
est faith  iu  the  future  of  Italy,  and  in  the  character  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel." 

The  Movimnito  of  Genoa  relates  the  following  curious 
anecdote : “ When  Garibaldi  arrived  at  Caprera,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  the  appearance  of  the  island  quite 
changed.  Instead  of  the  stony  desert  he  had  left,  he  saw 
before  him  well-cultivated  fields  and  beautiful  plantations, 
with  shady  groves  and  spacious  avenues.  It  looked  as  if  a 
magician  had  been  there,  and  struck  the  island  with  liU 
wand,  bidding  nature  forthwith  to  lavish  her  treasures  on 
this  chosen  spot.  But  the  General  was  still  further  sur- 
prised when,  instead  of  his  humble  cottage,  an  elegant  villa 
stood  before  him,  on  entering  which  the  mystery  was  soon 
explained — for  lo!  on  the  walls  of  a fine  large  hall  there 
hung  the  portrait  of  his  friend  Victor  Emanuel,  who  had 
turned  his  absence  to  account  in  order  to  prepare  this  sur- 
prise for  him." 

GARIBALDI  AND  VENETIA. 

Garibaldi  has  issued  an  important  address  relative  to 
his  Venetian  campaign,  and  rumors  are  current  in  Paris 
concerning  negotiations  fof  the  purchase  of  Venetia. 

GARIBALDI  AT  TIIE  HOSPITALS. 

The  following  extracts  from  a private  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  written  by  a friend  who 
lias  recently  visited  Naples,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
letter  is'dated  Naples,  September  27,  and  was  received  this 
week: 

“ A few  days  ago  I was  one  of  a party  which  went  down 
to  Caserta  to  visit  the  military  hospital,  where  the  wounded 
were  brought  after  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Capua.  We 
first  walked  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  where  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  come,  accidentally,  on  a body  of  officers  prac- 
ticing rifle  shooting.  Among  these  was  no  less  a personage 
than  Garibaldi  himself.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  us  he  came 

frankly  forward  to  Mrs.  W , who  had  with  her  a large 

hamper  of  lemons  and  oranges  for  the  wounded.  On  her  re- 
questing him  to  give  orders  that  she  might  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  he  immediately  offered  to  escort  her  thither 
himself.  A few  minutes  afterward  the  people  were  a little 
astonished  to  see  Garibaldi  drive  off  with  an  English  lady 
and  her  two  daughters,  without  any  of  his  staff,  to  visit  tlie 
hospital.  I was  perched  on  the  box.  After  a ten  minutes’ 
drive  we  arrived  at  the  hospital — a fine  modem  building  to 
look  on  from  without,  bufrthe  wards  are  too  small,  and  the 
ventilation  is  bad.  As  to  organization,  there  is  none.  When 
the  crowd  outside  knew  that  the  General  was  there,  they 
flocked  into  the  wards  in  such  numbers  that  he  could  hardly 
move  about.  It  was  a most  affecting  sight  to  see  the  ten- 
derness with  which  the  weather-beaten  warrior  approached 
the  sick  bed.  Every  one  was  visited  in  turn,  and  he  had  a 
few  words  of  consolation  for  each  individual.  He  laid  his 
rough  hand  so  kindly  on  the  fevered  brows  of  the  most  suf- 
fering that  the  tears  started  from  their  eyes.  It  was  a not, 
sultry  day,  and  the  air  was  very  carefully  excluder.  ,7ia 
reason  given  to  me  on  my  asking  why  the  windows  were  not 
open,  was  that  air  too  freely  admitted  was  apt  to  cause  fever 
among  wounded  men.  Of  course  there  was  no  answering 
such  a profound  observation,  but  after  a few  minutes  Gari- 
baldi ordered  the  windows  to  be  thrown  open,  Mrs.  W- 

having  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  doing  so.  Before 
leaving  the  wards,  where  there  were  about  sixty  wounded — 
the  most  of  them  having  been  sent  into  Naples — Garibaldi 
made  his  secretary,  who  had  followed  him,  give  each  patient 
a dollar  to  get  any  little  thing  he  might  fancy.  On  seeing 
one  poor  fellow  very  uncomfortable  with  a diy  dressing,  tho 
usual  Neapolitan  one,  he  caused  him  to  be  properly  dressed, 
and  made  some  observations  about  using  water  for  dressings, 
by  which  the  surgeons  here  might  profit.  He  asked  particu- 
lar'/ if  they  used  chloroform  during  operations,  and  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  This  is  a step  in  advance.  On 
the  visit  to  the  common  soldiers  being  finished.  Garibaldi 
went  to  see  the  officers,  of  whom  there  were  about  a dozen. 
He  kissed  some  of  them  affectionately,  and  shook  hands 
warmly  with  all,  requesting  every  one  to  make  known  to 
him  any  wants,  etc.  Not  one  of  them  complained  to  him ; 

but  on  being  questioned  by  Mrs.  W , it  was  evident  that 

there  were  many  things  required  for  their  comfort:  above 
all,  night  attendance." 

HAVANA. 

MELANCHOLY  SUICIDE. 

The  Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Crescent 
relates  tho  following  story : “I  am  not  quite  certain  if  I 
informed  you  in  my  last  letter  that  early  in  the  present 
week  a mulatto  girl,  a private  slave  in  the  family  of  the 
Count  of  Santovenin,  had  thrown  herself  from  the  balcony 
of  the  residence  of  the  Count.,  at  the  end  of  tlie  Plaza  de 
Armas,  and  thus  committed  suicide.  I had  heard  she  had 
been  threatened  to  he  flogged,  and  sent  to  work  in  the 
cane-field  of  the  sugar  estate,  which  led  her  to  commit  the 
fatal  act.  Knowing  the  kindliness  of  heart  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  Count,  my  curiosity  was  excited 
to  know  what  fault  the  poor  girl  had  committed  that  had 
led  lmr  to  being  so  threatened,  and  ns  I have  heard  the 
story,  it  is  as  follows:  A young,  poor,  but  respectable  man, 
had  been  introduced  into  tlie  family  of  the  Count,  in  the 
country,  last  summer,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  a daugh- 
ter of  the  Countess,  by  whom  his  passion  was  reciprocated. 
The  Count  and  Countess,  however,  refused  their  consent 
to  the  union  of  the  young  people,  and  the  result  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Captain-General.  According  to  Spanish  law, 
a young  lady  having  attained  the  age  of  maturity  (16  or 
IS,  I know  not  which)  can  many  whom  she  pleases,  and 
her  parents  are  bound  to  give  her  a certain  portion  of  their 
substance  as  her  dowry.  In  this  case,  tlie  Captain-General 
sent  nn  escriband  (notary  public)  to  the  Count,  who  re- 
ferred him  to  his  wife,  tlio  mother  of  the  young  lady,  who 
in  lier  turn  referred  him  to  the  young  lady  herself,  who, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  made  of  her,  said  yes ; Bhe  was 
determined  to  marry  her  affianced ; that  no  one  on  earth 
had  the  power  nor  Bhould  prevent  her  from  fulfilling  her 
intentions.  The  slave  girl  who  destroyed  herself  was  be- 
lieved to  have  acted  as  a sort  of  go-between  the  young 
people,  and  was  consequently  threatened,  as  before  stated, 
which  led  to  her  committing  suicide.  She  was  tlie  lady’s 
maid,  I am  told,  of  the  Sefiorita ; had  from  her  Infancy 
been  treated  with  great  kindness.  The  idea  of  being  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  field,  after  she  had  been  flogged, 
drove  her  frantic,  and  she  thus  was  led  to  take  her  life  by 
violence.  The  Count  of  Santovenia  has  thus  not  only  lost 
a favorite  slave,  but  is  in  a fairway  to  also  lose  his  daugh- 
ter. and  that  portion  of  her  mother’s  property  to  which 
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IN  THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  a period  in  my  life 
•when  in  one  year  I sprang  from  youth  to  full  man- 
4.  hood — from  callow  years  to  the  rich  experience  and 
ripe  fruition  of  older  men.  If  incidents  mark  lives, 
then  is  mine  deeply  marked. 

It  was  the  Indian  Summer— fit  season  for  that 
time  which  rimmed  my  life  about  with  a shining 
circlet  of  love.  Every  day  that  I passed  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Leon6,  every  bright  morning  that  dawned 
warm  and  lustrous  in  the  east,  clasped  tighter  the 
bonds  I wore  for  her,  and  bound  closer  the  chain 
whose  links  I follow  along  now  with  pride  and  joy. 
These  words,  then,  are  only  the  testimony  I bear 
to  the  memory  of  a pure,  true-hearted,  noble  wo- 
man. I lived  at  her  mother’s,  and  passed  there 
the  early  years  when  all  life  seems  spring-time, 
when  birds  and  blossoms  continually  sing,  contin- 
ually bloom.  Away  to  the  east  the  river  shouted 
boisterously  in  its  course ; it  joined  its  bridegroom, 
the  sea. 

I shouted  too. 

Along  its  marge  the  crimson  maples  and  the 
saffron-tinged  oaks  put  on  their  royal  robes,  and 
waited  for  the  wind  to  woo  them.  They  laughed 
with  delight  at  its  coming,  and  welcomed  it  with 
tremulous  sliiverings;  then  laid  all  their  parti- 
colored ornaments  in  its  lap.  So  all  nature 
wedded.  The  sun,  coursing  through  the  mild 
heavens,  bloomed  large  and  lustrous  like  a mellow 
peach  ; it  married  the  purple  mountain-tops  at  ear- 
liest flush  of  day.  The  arrowy  flights  of  wild-fowl 
streamed  in  long  ranges  through  the  air,  and,  with 
new  companions,  sought  warmer  climes.  The 
neighbors,  near  and  far,  sent  up  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  altar,  and  they  went  crimson  and 
smiling  away. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year  I asked  my- 
self, is  this  to  be  my  lot  too  ? I asked  it  of  the 
wind  and  of  the  river ; but  the  wind  only  sighed, 
and  the  river  only  gurgled  low  and  sadly.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  constant  society  of  my  lady,  the 
freshness  of  her  heart,  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
nature,  added  to  the  plainness  of  her  face,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  me,  and  time  strengthening 
this  feeling,  made  me  look  upon  marriage  with  her 
as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  destinies.  The  fact 
of  a temporal  separation  of  a few  months  rather 
deepened  than  subtracted  from  the  views  I had 
formed;  on  the  contrary,  the  esteem — I will  be 
honest,  and  say  love — the  love  I had  for  Leon6 
deepened,  until  the  day  of  return  was  gladly  wel- 
comed. On  reaching  home  I found  another  in- 
mate; he  was  introduced  as  an  “ old  friend."  As 
I never  had  the  right  to  question  Leone  as  to  her 
intimates  and  associates,  I could  hot  do  so  in  this 
case  ; so,  with  increasing  alarm,  I stood  aloof  and 
looked  on.  This  “old  friend”  made  long  visits 
and  came  often.  At  last  he  went  away,  as  I 
thought,  finally.  He  had  been  intimate,  but  not 
tender ; devoted,  but  not  ardent.  He  was,  in 
short,  but  the  conventional  old  friend. 

As  there  seemed  no  possible  impediment  in  the 
way,  why  should  I not  measure  my  strength 
against  that  of  the  old  friend’s  ? Where  he  then 
was  commonplace,  to  my  mind,  I became  brill- 
iant ; where  he  was  spoony,  I talked  true  senti- 
ment, always  to  my  mind ; and  where  he  had  been 
tedious  and  unbearable,  there  was  I irresistible 
and  making  rapid  headway.  I do  not  now  re- 
member that  I ever  struck  the  hand  in  friendship, 
after  the  manner  of  modern  writers,  and  became 
surety  with  the  old  friend  for  Leone’s  regard,  or 
that  I made  pledge  or  promise  of  an)'  sort.  He 
went  upon  his  way  in  the  world,  and  I upon  mine. 
His  road,  I said  inwardly  to  myself,  because  of  his 
indifference  to  Leone,  lay  through  valleys  and  flat 
plains;  but  I,  high  in  the  conscious  appreciation 
®f  her  truth  and  purity,  was  a visitor  of  mount- 
ain-tops and  air-piercing  summits. 

I remember  peculiarly  the  sweet  smile  of  assent 
this  lady,  Leon6,  gave  me  when  I proposed,  one 
evening,  to  read  the  stories  of  Charles  Dickens 
aloud.  At  that  encouragement  we  began  those 
works,  and  never  ceased  our  practice  until  they 
were  ended.  As  the  rapid  days  and  nights  sped 
away,  so  also  flew  the  year  and  the  season — so  also 
went  the  glory  of  the  dying,  now  dead,  fall — until 
the  genial  lamp  of  the  sun  shed  no  more  mellow- 
ness nor  yet  fruition  upon  the  sombre,  shrinking 
world ; until  the  harlequin  forest  shed  its  motley 
garb  and  moaned  piteously  for  its  levity.  With 
tiie  outer  change  there  came  also  an  inner  one. 
The  old  friend  left  no  sign  or  trail  behind  him  of 
his  presence,  and  I called  the  whole  hope  of  life 
mine.  If  I may  indulge  one  idle  whim  for  a mo- 
ment, and  look  back,  I will  say  that  some  years  in 
life  are  as  sharply  cut  and  defined  as  the  face  of  a 
statue.  IIow  blank  and  cold  the  features  of  that 
old  friend  stand  revealed!  and  oh,  how  warm 
and  ruddy  the  light  of  the  associations  which  dis- 
cover him ! I did  a fatal  thing ; I overrated  my 
own  strength,  and  despised  that  of  the  enemy. 
But  as  I could  not  always  live  in  anticipation  of 
happiness,  I fully  resolved,  each  day,  to  hear  from 
Leon6  what  disposition  she  would  make  of  the 
whole  lifetime  that  lay  twisting  and  turning  in  all 
its  mazy  windings  at  her  control.  So  I said,  one 
evening  when  Leon6  rallied  my  sober  appearance 
(I  was  revolving  the  matter  then  as  usual),  and 
questioned  me  as  to  its  cause — I said  that  it  was 
because  of  the  love  I bore  her. 

She  had  been  sewing  previously.  The  needle 
stopped  in  the  seam ; the  thread,  twisted  about  her 
forefinger,  hung  in  idle  loops.  “ You  must  not  say 
that,”  she  said,  slowly,  and  looking  gravely  but 
tenderly  at  me. 

“And  why,”  I spoke,  “ why  may  I not  say  it?” 
(Oh,  old  friend ! old  friend ! is  your  shadow  near  ?) 

“ Did  you  not  see  my  old  friend  B ?” 

“ I saw  him — ves.” 

Leon6  regarded  me  steadfastly  and  earnestly  a • 
second,  then  carefully  put  her  work  aside,  and  took 
me  by  the  hand — how  its  touch  ran  from  my  heart 
up  to  my  throat,  and  with  its  velvet  clasp  threat- 
ened to  choke  me  ! “Come  with  me,”  she  said; 
and  I went  with  hcr.Qljjhsej  jvjenfc  ty  her'  private 
room,  and  entering  it,  bade'  me  follow  net  in.  As 


I crossed  the  sacred  threshold  she  locked  the  door 
and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket,  saying,  “You  see 
what  confidence  I place  in  you." 

I,  dumb  with  sorrow,  amazement,  and  I know 
not  what  countless  emotions,  could  only  feebly 
smile.  A fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth,  and  long- 
necked toilet-bottles  stood  grim  sentries  upon  the 
dressing-table.  The  shadows  of  the  fickle  flames 
made  fierce  lunges  at  each  other.  Leone  went  to 
a drawer,  opened  it,  and  took  out  a picture  of  the 
old  friend— such  my  coward  heart  told  me  it  was 
before  my  hands  clasped  it.  She  put  it  into  my 
hands,  not  with  a refinement  of  cruelty,  but  with  a 
sentiment  of  implicit  faith  and  truth. 

“ This  face” — so  my  lady  spoke — “ is  that  of  my 
destined  husband.  We  have  been  long  engaged, 
so  long  that  it  is  a matter  of  course  to  the  family, 
and  we  never  speak  of  it.  Have  you  never  heard 
it?” 

“As  I shall  be  one  day  judged,”  I said,  “I 
never  heard  of  it;”  and  I rose  to  leave  the  room. 
“ Pardon  the  mistake,  and  forget  this  incident.” 

Leon6  came  hurriedly  forward.  “ I am  my  own 
mistress,”  she  said,  “and  my  husbaud  acknowl- 
edges it  and  trusts  me.  Before  you  go,  and  we 
part,  let  me  tell  you  how  high  and  noble  your  con- 
duct has  been” — she  was  so  kind  as  to  say  that — 
“ and  what  a proud  and  a happy  thing  it  is  for  me 
to  know  that  such  an  one  has  spoken  to  me  as  you 
have  spoken.”  I bowed  down  very  low.  “ But, 

dear , your  mind  and  heart,  though  it  may  not 

forget  me,  will  see  the  justness  to  yourself  of  re- 
linquishing all  hopes  that  may  have  been  formed.” 
I said  that  I saw  it.  “You  will  yet  be  happier 
with  another  than  you  ever  can  be  with  me.” 

Leond  was  older  than  I ; but  in  that  hour  and 
from  that  time  my  age  was  far  greater  than  the 
sum  of  many  years.  I lingered  a little  as  she  said 
the  last  words.  It  was  paradise  which  I was  leav- 
ing— why  might  I not  look  back  ? My  lady  stood 
leaning  with  one  hand  upon  an  arm-chair.  The 
fire  yet  burned;  the  blaze  yet  flickered:  but  oh  ! 
under  the  white  ashes  in  my  faee  what  dead  coals 
leaped  again  into  flame ! As  the  dear,  pitying  face 
stood  there  I thought  the  sad,  silent  room  held  no 
fairer  picture  in  all  its  rich  adornment  than  she. 
So,  slowly,  I was  withdrawing ; but  her  voice  sound- 
ed and  bade  mo  stop.  She  came  toward  me,  and 
the  rustle  of  her  dress  was  plain  and  bewildering 
as  I,  in  a trance,  heard  her  say,  “Because  you 
have  done  me  this  honor,  I also  honor  you.”  And 
Leon6  kissed  me  broad  upon  the  forehead. 

Then  I went  out. 

I bear  the  stamp  of  purity  upon  my  brow.  Look, 
all  men,  and  see  the  seal  a pure  and  true-hearted 
woman  has  set  upon  it.  Now  and  henceforth  I 
wear  a talisman  against  the  wiles  and  deceits  of 
the  devil.  The  Indian  Summer  yet  blooms ; the 
leaves  still  fade  and  fall ; the  skies  are  mellow  and 
serene;  within  the  arches  of  the  woods  the  nuts 
patter  softly  upon  the  leaves;  the  fruits  of  the 
year  hang  red  and  full  upon  the  boughs;  so  in  the 
summer  of  my  heart  the  long,  long  days  I spent 
with  Leon6  hang  ripening  for  the  autumn  of  my 
life. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE  IN  THE  FIVE 
POINTS. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  old  house,  in  one  of 
the  most  filthy  and  noisy  streets  in  the  Five  Points, 
which  had  not  been  known  to  have  one  of  its  win- 
dows opened  or  its  door  unbarred  for  thirty  years. 
The  walls  had  become  gray  with  shabby  age,  the 
glass  in  the  window-frames  had  all  been  broken 
out,  and  the  shutters  were  spattered  with  mud. 
Never  a light  shone  out  from  it  at  night,  never  a 
step  or  voice  was  heard  in  it  by  day.  If  by  chance 
a venturesome  urchin  peeped  in  at  a keyhole,  he 
shrank  away,  silent  and  chilled  by  the  bare  and 
mysterious  solitude  of  the  place.  No  children  sat 
upon  its  mildewed  stoop,  mothers  quickened  their 
pace  as  they  passed  it  by,  and  clasped  their  infants 
closer,  for  every  one  knew  though  few  said  that 
murder  had  been  done  within  its  walls,  and  that 
upon  its  floor  was  a stain  that  had  never  come  out 
in  all  that  time. 

In  those  days,  nearly  forty  years  since,  I was  a 
young  and  almost  unknown  lawyer,  and,  in  fact, 
had  never  yet  taken  a brief,  although  a little  cham- 
ber practice  had  been  given  me.  I used  to  feel  a 
little  out  of  spirits  at  times  on  account  of  the  slow 
progress  I was  making,  and  got  into  a habit  of 
thinking  life  rather  a tedious  affair.  Sitt:ng  one 
evening  in  this  frame  of  mind,  and  with  a sort  of 
resigned  air,  counting  the  few  dollars  the  day  had 
brought  forth,  I was  startled  by  a low,  hurried 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  quick  entrance  of  a 
young  woman,  closely  vailed,  though,  as  I saw  after- 
ward, of  considerable  beauty.  She  seemed  greatly 
agitated,  and,  handing  her  a chair,  I was  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  words  which  her  trembling  lips 
could  hardly  form  became  intelligible. 

“ Sir,”  said  she,  at  length,  “ you  are  a lawyer; 
I saw  you  in  the  court  to-day : save  him,  oh,  save 
him  from  certain,  miserable,  shameful  death!” 

I begged  her  to  be  calm,  and  to  be  more  explicit. 
I had,  it  was  true,  been  in  court  that  day,  and  had 
seen  part  of  a case  which  struck  me  as  odd,  though 
I had  not  thought  long  upon  the  subject.  It  now 
seemed  that  I was  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
particulars — which  I condense  from  the  young  wo- 
man’s words  and  knowledge  afterward  gathered. 

Silas  Thornton  was  a wealthy  old  man,  living 
alone  in  a house  in  the  Five  Points.  lie  was  a mean 
and  sordid  miser,  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  were  centred  in  the  love  of  money  — a 
love  that  had  driven  out  of  him  almost  every  hu- 
man feeling,  and  made  him  starve  his  wife,  drive 
his  son  out  of  doors,  rob  if  he  could  safely,  grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  crawl  to  the  rich,  and  become 
hated,  despised,  and  feared  by  every  being  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  I said  he  was  alone.  But  an 
old  woman  kept  his  house  for  him— a toothless, 
wrinkled,  crouching  old  creature,  whose  bleared 
eyes  seemed  to  have  lost  every  spark  of  intelligence, 
and  whose  mumbling  voice  never  formed  a word 
that  man  could  understand.  But  she  locked  all 


the  doors  when  her  master  was  out,  ate  nothing 
apparently,  never  bought  clothes,  but  wore  the  old 
rags,  was  deaf  and  could  hear  no  secrets,  was  near 
dumb  and  could  tell  none.  She  used  to  sit,  cower- 
ing over  the  nearly  cold  stove,  night  and  day,  un- 
til one  might  have  wondered  whether  the  bundle 
of  rags  she  was  was  alive  or  dead.  I spoke,  too, 
of  a son.  ne  was  a wild,  open-hearted  fellow 
enough,  and  as  generous,  doubtless,  as  his  father 
was  avaricious.  Such  a home  was  no  place  for 
him,  and  he  had  gone  away  years  before  to  sea, 
leaving  behind,  with  many  tears  and  lover’s  vows, 
a young  girl — she  who  sat  before  me  now. 

Upon  an  evening  in  that  week  the  son  had  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  returned  from  sea.  It  was 
stated  by  the  neighbors  who  saw  him  that  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  evening,  and  that,  after 
knocking  at  the  door  for  some  time,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, only  after  some  hesitation,  by  the  old  wo- 
man. Certainly  the  prospect  was  not  very  cheer- 
ing for  him,  as,  when  he  had  before  darkened  that 
portal,  he  had  been  bidden  never  to  return.  The 
engagement  to  the  young  girl  was  alone  reason 
enough  of  discord  in  the  old  man’s  mind,  he  fearing 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  his 
son’s  household.  And  now  he  was  almost  obliged 
to  force  himself  into  his  father’s  presence,  uncertain 
whether  he  would  not  immediately  be  thrust  forth. 
Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  young  man’s  appear- 
ance, as  the  door  was  not  seen  to  open  again.  And 
with  some  few  speculations  as  to  the  reception  the 
old  miser  would  extend  to  his  son,  and  criticisms 
upon  his  rough  and  uncouth  bearing,  the  neighbors 
went  about  their  business. 

Next  day  there  was  a rumor  that  something  was 
wrong  in  the  old  man’s  house.  Long  after  the  hour 
when  the  shutter  of  the  room  where  the  old  man 
often  sat  was  usually  opened,  it  remained  closed. 
This  in  itself,  one  would  think,  need  have  excited 
no  actual  alarm,  but  there  was  something  so  un- 
common in  his  habits  that  he  was  more  closely 
watched  than  other  people.  There  was  an  unde- 
fined feeling  that  something  was  wrong.  None 
could  tell  how  or  why,  but  a sort  of  dread  began 
to  creep  over  people ; and  by  the  middle  of  the  day 
quite  a crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  house, 
scrutinizing  the  windows,  and  talking  in  whispers 
of  the  miser  and  his  son’s  return.  The  patrolman, 
however,  would  not  take  any  steps  to  see  if  any 
thing  was  amiss,  and  so  the  day  passed  over.  But 
next  day  the  mystery  became  unbearable ; and,  as 
we  Americans  do  not  stand  upon  much  ceremony 
in  cases  of  emergency,  a few  bold  spirits  burst  the 
door  open,  and  entered  the  house.  But  the  bold- 
est of  them  walked  gently,  and  peered  anxiously 
before  them,  as  they  saw  what  a dreary,  tomb-like 
place  they  had  invaded.  And  their  minds  were  al- 
most prepared  to  find,  as  they  did,  the  old  man 
dead  on  the  floor  in  his  room. 

He  had  been  dead  many  hours.  As  he  lay  on 
his  face,  the  blood  from  his  battered  head  and 
gashed  throat  stood  in  congealed  pools  about  him. 
The  place  was  in  great  disorder,  but  there  were  no 
evidences  of  any  struggle.  He  had  evidently  been 
struck  down  where  he  sat,  and  then  the  murder 
completed  as  he  lay  insensible.  His  keys  were  in 
his  pockets,  and  upon  his  desk  a cash-box  lay  un- 
touched, as  were  also  many  articles  of  value  stowed 
away  in  strong  boxes.  Upon  the  floor  was  a heavy 
and  formidable  walking-staff,  its  head  smeared 
with  blood  and  hair.  Where  was  the  old  woman  ? 
She  was  found  in  the  kitchen,  in  her  old  attitude — 
nor  did  she  utter  a word  when  questioned.  And 
where  was  the  son?  He  was  not  in  the  house; 
but  the  stick  was  the  same  that  a score  of  people 
had  seen  in  his  hand  when  he  knocked  at  his  fa- 
ther’s door  not  many  hours  before ! 

Police  regulations  were  not  so  perfect  in  New 
York  in  those  days  as  they  are  now,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  son  was  captured.  He  was  found 
walking  with  his  sweet-heart  on  the  Battery — then 
a beautiful  place — and  both  were  locked  up.  He 
struggled  hard  at  first ; but  she  begged  him  not  to 
drive  the  officers  to  use  force,  and  he  submitted, 
saying  that  they  should  pay  for  detaining  him. 
But  his  free  heart  sank  when  he  was  told  of  the 
charge,  and  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  club 
dnd  hi?  visit  to  his  father,  as  well  as  by  the  notori- 
ously bad  terms  on  which  they  had  lived.  When, 
too,  left  for  the  night  in  darkness,  the  full  reality 
of  his  danger  rose  before  his  mind,  and  he  was 
cowed.  The  girl  had  been  set  free — there  was  no 
need  to  shut  her  up  in  prison — but  with  the  first 
blush  of  morning  she  was  back,  begging  to  be  let 
in  to  him  to  take  whose  life  was  to  kill  her.  Next 
day  the  young  man  was  committed  for  trial,  as  was 
inevitable,  and  it  was  upon  the  evening  of  that 
day  that  his  sweet-heart  came  to  me,  as  I have  al- 
ready described. 

These  being  the  facts,  I saw  that  they  present- 
ed much  difficulty.  Whether  the  young  man  was 
guilty  or  not,  qone  but  One  above  knew — unless 
indeed  the  wretched  piece  of  humanity  who  lived 
with  the  murdered  man  could  tell  any  thing,  or 
knew  any  thing  to  tell.  Perhaps  the  worst  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  ivas  that  a man  who  lived 
next  door  heard  loud  voices  about  an  hour  after 
the  son  had  been  let  into  the  house.  One  voice 
was  that  of  the  old  man,  the  other  that  of  the  pris- 
oner, who  seemed  to  speak  as  if  highly  exasper- 
ated. The  sound  had  ceased  suddenly,  and  soon 
afterward  the  lack  door  was  opened,  as  lie  knew  by 
the  sound,  and  he  heard  heavy  steps  passing  down 
the  passage  leading  thence  into  another  street. 

Reader,  I honestly  told  the  weeping  girl  that  the 
evidence  looked  black,  and  that,  though  I would 
do  my  best  for  her  lover,  I feared  the  worst.  For 
the  present  she  must  leave  me ; I would  collect  my 
thoughts. 

I sat  in  my  room  hour  after  hour,  revolving  this 
strange  deed  in  my  mind ; but  the  longer  I thought 
the  more  I feared  that,  though  the  murder  was 
most  likely  unpremeditated,  it  might  have  been 
the  result  of  passion  called  forth  by  the  sense  of 
old  wrongs  and  present  harshness.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I decided  upon  my  plan  of  action,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  it  out  forthwith. 

In  the  first  place,  I visited  the  prisoner.  Al- 
though my  youthful  faith  in  the  science  of  physi- 
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ognomy  had  been  much  shaken  by  many  cases  in 
which  innocent  faces  had  given  the  lie  to  black 
hearts  which  had  brought  youth  and  age  together 
side  by  side  in  the  courts  which  I frequented,  I was 
anxious  to  study  the  face  and  manner  of  this  youth 
I wished  to  believe  him  innocent.  I should  work 
all  the  better,  perhaps  ; and  if  his  face  seenn  d ruf 
fianly  or  treacherous,  I should  certainly  work  none 
the  less  heartily,  for  it  was  my  first  ciiminal  case 
He  was  sitting  down  as  I entered,  but  rose  immedil 
atelv.  and,  stepping  forward  promptlv,  offered  his 
hand  frankly,  like  a man.  I took  it  as  prou  ptlv  • 
the  action  seemed  to  show  that  no  stain  of  blood 
was  upon  it.  And  as  I remarked  the  cheerful 
though  serious  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  his 
position,  and  the  broken  voice  in  which  lie  hoped 
God  would  be  good  to  him  for  his  poor  Mary’s  sake 
I found  my  eyes  becoming  dim,  and  felt  a rising 
choke  in  my  throat. 

His  story  was  this.  As  I knew  before,  he  had 
just  returned  from  seven  years  at  sea.  Money  he 
had  acquired,  and  did  not  intend  to  ask  his  father 
for  any.  His  sole  object,  as  he  said,  was  to  make 
peace ; and  if  he  could  not  gain  a hearty  consent 
to  his  long-postponed  marriage,  at  least  to  know 
that  it  had  become  a matter  of  little  interest  to  the 
old  man.  Absence,  too,  had  obliterated  or  soften- 
ed down  much  of  the  asperity  with  which  lie  had 
left  home  ; like  many  others,  when  he  fell  among 
strangers  he  had  yearned  for  the  bare,  comfortless 
home  of  his  young  days.  Trying  to  blame  him- 
self and  to  excuse  his  father  for  much  that  had 
passed  between  them,  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  old  house,  with  something  like  love  for  his 
parent  stirring  in  his  heart.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  timidly  at  first,  and  then  long  and  loudly. 
At  last  a slow,  shuffling  step  came  along  the  echo- 
ing passage,  and  lock  after  lock  and  bolt  after  bolt 
being  slowly  unfastened,  the  well-remembered  face 
of  the  old  woman  peered  forth  from  the  still  chain- 
ed door. 

“ I want  to  see  my  father,”  said  he. 

And  the  old  woman,  locking  the  door  upon  him, 
again  shuffled  back  with  his  message.  Thrice  was 
it  disregarded,  and  thrice  the  son  begged  to  be  let 
in ; and  at  last  he  was  conducted  into  the  prison- 
like room  of  his  father.  The  old  man  did  not  raise 
his  eyes  from  his  account-book  for  some  time.  At 
last,  slowly  closing  the  book,  putting  his  spectacles 
carefully  into  their  case,  and  thrusting  both  hands 
into  his  pockets,  he  suddenly  wheeled  round  in  his 
chair,  and  in  his  harshest  tones  demanded  what  the 
young  man  wanted. 

“ Nothing,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  why  come  here?”  was  the  loving  re- 
sponse. 

“ I thought  you  might  like  to  see  your  son,”  was 
the  answer  to  this  greeting. 

“ No,  I would  that  I should  never  see  your  face 
again.  Go!”  said  his  father. 

The  young  man  tried  long  and  earnestly  to  soft- 
en his  father’s  heart  toward  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Old  Thornton  only  grew  exasperated,  and  began  to 
shout  and  swear  at  his  son  as  if  possessed. 

“ Be  off!  travel ! You’re  like  your  mother,  with 
her  baby  face  and  spaniel’s  whining ! Travel,  I 
say ! or  I’ll  beat  this  book  about  your  head,  old  as 
I am !” 

And  so  the  son  saw  that  his  home  was  never  to 
be  reopened  to  him,  his  father  never  to  be  a parent 
to  him,  and  he  turned  to  go. 

“ Father,”  said  he,  as  he  stood  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  threshold,  “ You  think  I come  for  money 
— I know  you  love  it — but  I do  not.  Shall  I come 
again  to-morrow?” 

“ Look  here  !”  said  Silas,  with  a quiet  grin,  “ I 
hate  you— I hated  your  mother— I hate  every  body 
— and  I love  gold ; it’s  the  only  friend  a man  has. 
If  you  say  you  don’t  covet  it,  you  lie  ! I’ll  keep 
it  till  I die ; and  then,  if  old  Madge  is  alive,  she 
shall  have  it  all ; if  she’s  dead,  I’ll  bury  it  twenty 
yards  deep,  if  these  old  bands  can  do  the  job." 

Young  Thornton  left  the  room  without  another 
word.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
old  Madge  had  been  listening ; but  she  seemed  so 
mummy-like  that  he  did  not  think  of  it.  She  was 
so  insensible  to  his  voice  that  she  would  not  open 
the  front-door  for  him,  and  he  departed  by  the 
back-door,  as  he  had  done  hundreds  of  times  when 
a boy.  And  that  was  all  my  client  knew  of  the 
last  days  of  Silas  Thornton,  as  he  protested  to  me 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and,  I thought,  truth  in  ev- 
ery tone  and  look. 

I bade  the  prisoner  be  of  good  cheer,  though  my 
heart  misgave  me  as  I thought  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  surrounded ; and  I left  him. 
The  first  step  was  to  secure  the  old  woman ; -that 
had  already  been  done,  and  she  was  safe  in  the 
House  of  Detention.  The  next  was  to  see  her, 
which  I at  once  proceeded  to  do.  To  my  surprise, 
she  presented  a very  different  appearance  from  that 
which  she  had  worn  on  the  preliminary  trial  of  the 
day  before.  Then  she  was  insensible  to  sound  or 
look  ; now  she  seemed  vivacious,  and  eager  almost 
to  converse  on  the  dreadful  subject.  After  some 
general  observations,  she  asked  where  Master  Hen- 
ry (the  prisoner)  was  ? I told  her. 

“ Did  my  master  make  a will  ?”  said  she. 

“ Not  that  I know  of,”  said  I ; “ but  you  should 
know  all  about  that.” 

And  I put  into  my  face  a look  of  confidential 

friendship. 

“ Ay,  true,  true,  true,”  she  absently  returned. 
“ But” — and  she  became  again  alive,  and  careful- 
ly watched  my  face— “you  seem  to  know  some- 
thing about  it  ?” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ I don’t  tell  all  I know  at  first. 
You  are  a lucky  woman,  Madge.” 

Oh  ! what  a change  in  her  face  then ! 

“ That’s  so  ! ‘ Lucky,  lucky,  lucky  Madge !’  I 

say  to  myself,  night  and  day,  night  and  day. 
Good  for  me.  Ah,  ha ! I knew  it  would  come  to 
this,  and  it  has.  I haven’t  studied  it  over  so  long 
for  nothing.  Good,  good,  good  for  old  Madge ! 
She’s  lucky ; and,  stranger,  she’s  clever  too.  D’ye 
mind  that  ?” 

I did  mind  that,  and  I told  her  so,  but  with  a 
sm}T*  jojf;-approjr|al|'fha^ade  mo  blush  as  I put  it 
on.  a 
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“ Yea,”  whispered  she,  with  a chuckle  between 
the  words,  “ I'm  his  heir.  Look  here,  Mister  Law- 
yer! You’re  young  and  fond  of  pleasure,  ain’t 
you?  I wa3  once.  Well,  I shall  want  a young 
lawyer,  fond  of  pleasure , and  poor — d’ye  mark 
me?  poor — in  a few  days.  Ha,  ha!  When  old 
Thornten’s  buried,  and  that  cub  of  a son  of  his 
hung,  come  to  me,  lawyer  — I shall  want  you. 
D’ye  mind  me  ? I shall  be  rich ; you  are  poor, 
poor — young  men  always  are — it’s  only  old  men 
and  women  that  get  rich.  But  be  sure  and  wait” 
— and  the  old  hag  thrust  her  wrinkled  face  close  to 
mine — “ wait  till  old  Thornton’s  buried,  and  his 
cub  of  a son  hung.” 

This  strange  talk  startled  me  much,  for  it  might 
be  the  raving  of  madness  or  the  babbling  of  age. 
She  ceased  talking,  however,  after  this  outburst, 
nor  could  I obtain  a particle  of  evidence  exculpat- 
ing the  son.  The  only  thing  I could  get  out  of 
her  was  either  vacant  looks,  or  a hideous  grin,  and 
a gesture  of  secrecy,  or  a whisper  to  “ wait.” 

Silas  Thornton  was  buried,  and  the  preparations 
for  trying  whether  his  son  should  be  hung  came 
on  swiftly.  I had  not  a particle  more  evidence 
to  offer.  The  old  woman  had  again  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  would  not  speak  to  a soul.  Nothing 
could  be  brought  forward  in  the  prisoner’s  favor, 
while  against  him  stood  the  damning  facts  of  the 
stick,  the  ill-will,  the  quarrel,  and  the  apparently 
secret  exit  from  the  house.  And  so  the  trial  came 
on. 

I pass  over  the  many  agonizing  interviews  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  the  young  girl.  Why  de- 
scribe them?  The  walls  of  every  prison  cell  have 
at  times  given  back  dull  echoes  of  father’s,  mo- 
ther’s, lover’s,  or  sister’s  grief,  poured  out  before 
loved  but  lost  ones,  the  secrets  of  whose  hearts  are 
known  but  to  Him  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts. 
Ah ! there  is  many  a fountain  of  love  opened  by 
the  stroke  of  misfortune,  which  would  have  proved 
a well-spring  of  life  if  unsealed  earlier,  and  while 
the  young  and  untried  spirit  was  blindly  seeking 
for  the  promised  land. 

And  so  the  trial  came  on. 

It  was  a fair  day,  and  the  solemn  aspect  of  the 
court  seemed  almost  wicked,  I thought,  in  the  face 
of  nature’s  loveliness.  It  should  have  been  a day 
of  clouds  and  storms  upon  which  to  try  a man  for 
his  life.  “Henry  Thornton,”  at  length  said  the 
clerk,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  in.  At  the 
same  moment  a heavy  staff,  stained  with  hair  and 
blood,  was  laid  on  the  clerk’s  table,  and  a plan  of 
the  miser’s  house  placed  beside  it.  An  object  done 
up  in  rags  almost,  it  seemed,  was  propped  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  witness-box,  and  people  wondered 
what  it  could  be.  A slender  form,  also,  drooped 
at  my  side  dressed  in  black,  and  people  knew  that 
it  was  the  prisoner’s  betrothed.  He  himself  saw 
all,  and  a shade  of  doubt — not  fear — passed  over 
him.  But  a vail  was  raised  for  a moment,  and 
from  the  face  under  it  shone  out  such  a beam  of 
sunlight  that  the  shadow  vanished  and  he  sat 
down.  Hundreds  saw  the  look,  and  hundreds 
said  under  their  breath,  “How  young  they  both 
look!” 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  witnesses 
were  called.  They  had  to  prove  the  knocking  and 
admittance  of  the  young  man,  and  to  identify  the 
stick.  They  all  did  it  clearly ; and  the  prisoner 
said,  with  a bow,  that  what  they  said  was  true. 

Then  came  the  man  next  door,  who  had  heard 
the  quarreling,  as  he  thought,  and  the  footsteps 
leaving  the  house  by  the  back  way.  His  testi- 
mony was  admitted,  also,  by  the  prisoner,  as  cor- 
rect in  every  particular.  There  were  loud  voices  ; 
they  were  those  of  his  father  and  himself ; he  did 
go  away  by  the  back  door. 

Next  came  the  evidence  of  the  police,  and  those 
who  first  entered  the  house.  All  was  clear.  Even 
their  testimony  was  unquestionable— the  stick  did 
belong  to  the  prisoner. 

Next  came  the  old  woman.  She  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  perfectly  imbecile  and  as  deaf  as  a 
post,  and  was  soon  told  to  stand  down.  As  she 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  box,  “ Oh,  he  is  lost,  he  is 
lost !”  sobbed  the  girl  at  my  side,  and  “ He  is  lost !” 
said  in  effect  an  awc-struck  murmur  around  the 
court. 

But  neither  the  girl,  nor  the  prisoner,  nor  the 
judge,  nor  the  people  saw  the  glance  which  the  old 
woman  threw  at  me.  I arose  calmly,  as  one  who 
feels  power  within  him. 

“One  word  more,  Madge,”  said  I,  very  gently, 
and  she  came  back.  “ The  prisoner  seemed  agi- 
tated when  he  came  in  at  the  door,  didn’t  lie, 
Madge?” 

“ He  was  mad  with  his  father  for  keeping  him 
waiting,”  she  promptly  responded. 

Every  breath  in  court  was  held,  and  the  judge 
took  a dip  of  ink  ns  he  stared  to  see  this  sudden 
making  of  the  dumb  to  speak. 

* ‘ Did  they  quarrel  any,  Madge,  when  he  came 
in?” 

“All  the  time  he  was  there,”  said  she. 

“Well — just  so — it’s  important  to  prove  that  they 
quarreled,  you  see,  Madge.  How  do  you  know  that 
the}'  quarreled  all  the  time  ?"  said  I,  in  my  bland- 
est tones. 

“Because  I listened,”  said  she,  wilh  a sort  of 
sly  laugh. 

“Why  did  you  listen,  Madge? — did  you  fear 
mischief?” 

“Yes,  I not  only  feared  but  I knew  what  was 
coming;  but — but — oh  yes!  I remember  I went 
away  down  stairs  before  it  was  done,  don’t  you  un- 
derstand, Counselor? — before  it  was  done." 

“ Now,  Madge,  one  more  question,  and  that  is 
all.  Don’t  be  alarmed;  it’s  only  one  question: 
When  old  Thornton  was  down  on  the  floor — ” 

“ Ay,  he  was  down  on  the  floor,”  said  she. 

“ With  his  head  smashed  in  with  that  stick—” 
added  I. 

“ That  stick— smashed  in  : yes,  that  was  it,”  she 
replied,  almost  in  a whisper. 

“ Are  you  listening,  Madge  ?”  added  I,  softlv— 
very  softly. 

“Yes,  yes;  go  on;  I hear  everv  word.  He’s 
young  and  poor-poor,”  she  s^UwgnHy. 

“ Then,”  shouted  I,  wiw  7*  then 


what  did  you  do  with  the  knife  you  cut  his  throat 
with?” 

Could  that  thing  have  been  human  which  fell  in 
a heap  upon  the  floor,  and  tore  and  plucked  at  it- 
self, and  shrieked  and  yelled?  It  was  no  fiend; 
it  was  old  Madge,  whose  words  thrilled  through 
the  court. 

“7  killed  him!  7 killed  him!  I killed  him! 
Look  up  the  chimney.  Ha,  ha ! I was  too  clever 
for  him ! What  did  he  promise  to  marry  me  for, 
forty  years  ago?  What  did  he  starve  me  for? 
What  did  he  curse  me  for,  every  day  ? lie  said 
he’d  make  a lady  of  me ; so  he  has — I’ve  got  his 
money;  and  I knocked  his  head,  and  7 cut  his 
throat,  and  I’d  have  torn  his  old  face  if  I hadn’t 
kissed  it  many  a time,  forty  years  ago.” 

Raving  thus  she  was  carried  out  of  court,  while 
the  crowd  sent  up  shout  after  shout  of  gladness ; 
and  the  prisoner— a prisoner  no  longer — took  a 
fainting  form  in  his  arms,  and  begged  the  people  to 
give  her  air  for  God’s  sake ! 

Old  Madge  lived  some  years  after  this,  a perfect 
lunatic.  Never  once  did  a ray  of  intellect  again 
illumine  that  aged  face.  There  were  some  who 
pitied  her,  and  said  that  she  may  have  loved  the 
man  she  murdered,  and  anyhow  it  was  certain  that 
he  had  not  used  her  well.  But  most  people  forgot 
all  about  her  and  the  miser’s  death  ; and  the  old 
house  was  the  only  token  left  of  the  deed. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  I found  myself  travel- 
ing over  the  Western  prairie,  on  my  way  to  the 
homestead  of  a friend,  who  had  come  all  the  way 
to  New  York  to  fetch  me.  As  we  rode  along, 
watching  the  red  waves  of  light  sinking  below  an 
ocean  of  grass,  dented  by  the  hoofs  of  buffaloes, 
and  spangled  with  millions  of  gay  flowers,  we  talk- 
ed long  of  matters  gone  by  and  the  present  circum- 
stances in  which  we  found  ourselves. 

“ She  is  happy  as  the  day  is  long,”  said  he ; 
“and  we  have  four  fine  children.  Every'  thing 
prospers  with  us.” 

“ Do  you  ever  speak  of  your  father’s  death  ?” 
said  I. 

“ Never,”  said  he.  “ We  used  to  now  and  then 
at  first,  but  we  thought  it  best  to  try’  and  forget  it, 
and  his  fate  is  never  mentioned  now.  And  I am 
glad  the  old  house  in  the  Five  Points  is  pulled 
down.” 


LOVE. 

Pass  the  hand  once  again  over  the  glossy  black 
hair,  silken  and  soft  as  a raven’s  breast.  Wind  the 
cord  of  the  satin  slipper  round  the  ankle  and  cross 
it  up  on  the  snow-ilad  instep.  Stoop,  touch  the 
beni  of  the  floating  muslin  and  give  it  the  last 
careful  adjustings.  Up  the  avenue  of  trees  from 
the  outer  gate  by  the  graveled  road  comes  the 
sound  of  wheels.  The  hum  of  voices  rises  like  in- 
cense to  the  bride’s  chamber  from  the  drawing- 
rooms and  parlor,  liquid  with  light,  with  bright 
ey'es,  and  joyous  features.  Below,  the  crowd  is 
tremulous  and  shifting  like  the  shadows  of  bend- 
ing grain-fields — waiting,  expectant.  Is  the  neck- 
lace of  pearls  lying  smoothly  upon  the  virgin  neck  ? 
Is  the  one  white  flower,  gleaming  out  from  the 
coal-black  tresses,  pure  and  rich  like  a spark  of 
love  in  the  night  of  life  ? Let  the  bride  stand  away 
a little  while  you  take,  in  one  full  glance,  the 
queenly’  figure  in  its  clouds  of  snowy  mist  from 
which  glances  the  flesh-tint  of  arm  and  neck,  the 
peach-bloom  of  cheek,  the  crimson  of  lip,  and  the 
diamond  sparkle  of  the  soul-full  eye.  There ! It 
is  all  finished.  The  bridal  vail  clings  with  its  sil- 
ver fingers  to  as  fair  a brow  as  ever  approached 
the  altar,  sweeping  thence,  graceful  and  airy  as  a 
film  of  light,  or  a swoop  of  thought. 

Four  years  ago — and  she  is  yet  young — Ella 

plighted  her  troth  to  Albert  C . He  had  leaned 

over  the  wall,  against  which  the  currant  and  rasp- 
berry bushes  were  pushing  their  crimson  or  purple 
clusters,  and  said : 

“ Ella,  I am  going  away  now.” 

“ Where  ?”  And  the  young  girl’s  eyes  turned 
aside  that  he  might  not  look  into  them,  while  her 
fingers  were  very  busy  with  roses  at  her  feet  whose 
thorns  brought  little  globules  of  blood  upon  them. 

“To  South  America — to  be  gone  a year.”  When 
Ella  looked  up  to  his  face  her  own  features  were 
calm,  but  under  her  eyes  there  were  little  spots  of 
paleness ; and  though  she  had  been  stooping,  her 
forehead  was  white  as  marble.  Her  lips,  too, 
were  less  crimson,  and  her  ey’es  were  cold,  as  if 
she  would  hold  them  from  speaking. 

“ Do  you  care?” 

“Yes,  I care  very  much;”  and  she  gave  the 
young  man  a leaf  over  the  garden-wall,  saying: 
“I  shall  care  as  long  as  y’ou  keep  that.” 

“Ella” — and  the  young  man  looked  earnestly 
into  eyes  that  were  beginning  to  glisten  with 
tears — “this  wall  is  between  us  now;  if  I come 
back  brave  and  resolute  and  loving  as  I go  away, 
may  I come  over  the  wall  and  take  you  in  my 
arms  ?” 

He  got  no  answer,  but  the  head  drooped  and  the 
hands  trembled  till  the  rose-leaves  in  them  vi- 
brated as  though  shaken  by  the  wind. 

“If  your  heart  says  ‘yes,’  kiss  me  over  the 
wall.” 

The  girl  came  close  to  the  bulwark  of  stone, 
pressing  the  juices  from  many  a brilliant  berry', 
and  tiptoeing  there,  with  tears  gushing  from  her 
eyes  and  bathing  the  vine-leaves  that  clung  to  the 
rock,  Held  her  warm  lips  to  his  and  gave  him  the 
sweetest  kiss  of  liis  life. 

“ Bless  you,  darling !” 

And  Albert  walked  away  with  a sense  of  untold 
possessions,  with  a feeling  of  almost  limitless  pow- 
er in  his  own  right  arm. 

Four,  five,  six  months,  each  with  a letter  in  its 
hand,  strode  along  the  trail  of  the  year,  and  each 
dropped  the  wee  thing  into  her  lap.  What  brim- 
full  letters!  Never,  in  Ella’s  eyes,  were  letters 
so  eloquent  and  beautiful.  Brave  words,  gentle 
words,  loving  words,  beauty  of  sentiment,  great- 
ness of  thought,  wealth  of  imagery,  light,  grace, 
gallantry,  love— all  these  met  and  mingled  on  the 
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closely-written,  multitudinous  pages.  They  came 
like  breezes ; and,  sweeping  through  the  harp- 
strings  of  her  woman  nature,  kept  her  life  full  of 
music,  with  vibrations  which  never  forgot  their 
trembling  till  restruck  by  the  ever -recurring 
months. 

Ella’s  heart  came  to  be  a magical  chamber,  into 
which  she  could  at  any  time  call  a pale  but  lighted 
intellectual  fuce,  and  a slight  but  manly’  figure. 
She  could  see  the  changes  of  his  countenance  there, 
the  play  of  emotion,  the  shimmer  of  hope,  the  flush 
of  resolution,  the  repose  of  duty  and  dignity’. 

Seven,  eight,  nine  months — Albert  is  coming 
home.  Home!  Sooner  than  she  had  dared  to 
hope.  Bound,  little  heart ! dream,  light  and  lov- 
ing eye ! Why  have  all  things  grown  so  beauti- 
ful? Are  men  and  women  really  happier  and 
more  kind  ? Is  the  song  of  Willie — the  Willie 
with  bright  feathers  and  arched  neck — is  his  song 
sweeter  and  more  musical?  Is  Ella’s  chamber 
more  handsome  and  rich  ? Is  the  very  sunlight 
brighter  ? Or  is  this  the  light  of  love  and  expect- 
ancy’ in  the  girl’s  given  heart  reflecting  golden 
glory  upon  all  things  visible,  and  adding  molten 
notes  to  all  familiar  sounds  ? 

The  ship  touched  the  wharf  in  the  morning; 
and,  after  a little  while,  somebody  was  taken  along 
the  road  by  the  row  of  elni3  in  a carriage  which 
swayed  upon  airy  springs,  and  in  which  were  pil- 
lows. Ella  sat  in  her  window  and  watched  it 
with  tearful  fear  as  it  wound  up  the  hill,  now  hid- 
den by  the  limbs  and  leaves,  now  visible  through 
the  openings.  It  was  a long  way  off;  but  Ella 
recognized  the  features  and  flowing  hair. 

Albert  had  come  home  to  die.  All  through  the 
summer  months  his  strength  fled  in  vapors— invis- 
ible as  those  that  go  up  from  the  sea  to  the  clouds, 
but  as  real.  Ella  watched  the  increasing  bright- 
ness of  his  ey’es,  reading  and  talking  by’  his  side 
with  him  in  his  feeble  walks  among  the  garden 
flowers.  She  sat  by  his  bedside  while  he  lay  more 
feeble  and  pale,  waiting.  And  by-and-by  she  went 
out  from  the  still,  sick  room,  her  work  done,  her 
betrothed  gone,  and  only  the  riven  temple  of  his 
young  life  left  in  the  dear,  sad  room. 

Ella’s  father  and  mother  were  dead.  If  ever 
the  cold  meaning  of  that  word  “ alone”  swept  like 
a chill  wind  through  the  halls  of  a hfiart,  it  was 

But  bread  and  raiment  must  be  earned.  One, 
two,  three  long  yrears  the  poor  girl  floated  upon  the 
uncertainties  and  trials  of  Womanly  effort  against 
odds,  experience,  and  competition.  And  all  the 
while  tears  came  often  to  her  eyes,  and  often 
moistened  her  cheek',  falling  thence  upon  cambric, 
thread,  and  needle,  upon  pencil  and  board,  upon 
flaxen  heads  and  begrimed  little  hands,  in  the 
weary  school-room.  Is  there  no  rest  from  this 
life-long,  weary’  loneness?  Will  there  never  be 
such  a word  for  her  as  “home?”  Is  life  to  be 
spent  in  ceaseless,  unrequited  labor,  with  no  rest 
for  the  tired  feet,  with  no  spot  to  die  in  ? Are 
maiden  friendships  to  be  formed  only  to  be  broken 
when  some  winning  heart  calls  for  a mate  and 
takes  her  away,  leaving  Ella  more  alone  by  far 
than  ever  before  ? Is  she  to  he  always  floating, 
washed  hither  and  thither,  alone  ? 

One  day  a worthy  man,  heavy  with  sense,  un- 
trammeled by’  sentiment,  asked  the  question, 
“ Will  you  be  my  wife  ?”  ne  knew  the  girl’s  ex- 
perience; but  he  wanted  her  hand,  and  such  love 
as  might  be  spared. 

“ I will  keep  y’our  house,  and  call  it  my  home. 
I will  care  for  yeu  in  health  and  in  sickness  ; will 
lean  upon  you  for  support  and  protection ; will  be 
as  good  a wife  as  I can.” 

He  was  content  with  that. 

The  crowd  is  gone.  The  dying  rumble  of  the 
last  wheels  has  floated  up  the  avenue.  The  bride 
is  in  her  chamber  again.  And  while  the  chatty’ 
maids  unpin  the  bridal  vail,  loose  the  bands  of  her 
tresses  till  they  fall  in  dark  wealth  upon  white 
shoulders,  and  unwind  the  band  of  the  silver  slip- 
pers, she  sits  with  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  eyes 
bent  upon  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  and  thoughts  hov- 
ering in  a past  peopled  with  images  of  the  pale, 
expressive  face,  whose  light  first  kindled  love  in 
her  fresh  young  heart,  and  made  life  beautiful. 

Soften  the  tones  of  your  merry  voices ; let  there 
be  silence  now  and  then  ; for  a sad  panorama  is 
unfolding  in  the  chambers  of  the  sweet  bride’s 
memory — the  kiss  and  the  tears  at  the  garden- 
wall,  the  brimming  letters,  the  sad  but  loving  re- 
turn, the  fading  strength  and  the  growing  spirit- 
ual light,  the  last  fond  glance,  the  cold  room,  the 
fall  of  earth  upon  the  coffin-lid,  the  desolate  re- 
turn. 

Strange  that  the  lightest  revelry  and  the  deep- 
est sadness  thus  meet  and  mingle  in  one  hour  of 
life ! 


SHE  WISHED  TO  BE  SOME- 
THING. 

Down  at  Montauban  lived  a pretty,  graceful, 
intelligent,  but  wholly  uneducated  little  girl, 
known  simply  by  the  name  of  Marie-Olympe. 
Some  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth ; but  her  blood  w as  not  quite  so  “ blue”  as 
that.  A certain  nameless  grisette,  and  the  grave, 
devout,  austere  Marquis  de  Pompignan — the  Cath- 
olic writer  par  excellence,  the  inexorable  enemy 
of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  whose  morals 
were  as  irreproachable  as  his  lineage,  and  whose 
pride  was  as  intense  as  his  piety’ — knew  more 
about  the  birth  of  that  little  Marie  than  King  or 
Kaiser.  The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  never 
reached  Voltaire’s  ears,  else  the  .whole  world  would 
have  rung  with  the  scandal.  Not  knowing  how 
to  read  or  write,  but  quick  and  very  promising, 
Marie-Olympe,  when  fifteen,  was  married  to  a cer- 
tain M.  Aubry,  a retired  traiteur,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfa- 
ther. He  had  the  complaisance  to  die  before  the 
bridal  year  was  out,  leaving  Marie  a very  wealthy 


and  very  lovely  widow  of  sixteen,  burning  with 
curiosity  to  turn  her  back  on  virtuous,  dull  Mon- 
taubau,  and  see  the  world.  And  she  saw  the 
world.  She  locked  up  the  eating-house,  and  car- 
ried her  sixteen  years  and  her  flashing  black  qyes 
to  Paris,  where  she  knew  that  her  money,  her 
youth,  and  her  beauty  would  be  sure  to  give  her  a 
brilliant  success.  She  was  right.  I’aiis  Ifcted  and 
praised  her  without  stint,  and  gave  her  lovers  with- 
out number.  The  next  fourteen  years  of  her  life 

re  passed  iu  one  round  of  dissipation  and  gal- 
lantry. But  the  clay  cume  when  the  graces  oi 
sixteen  were  lost  in  the  deepening  lines  of  thirty’, 
and  the  love  which  had  blazed  so  fiercely  now 
burned  itself  out  like  blackened  straw.  Olympe 
de  Gouges — for  she,  too,  changed  her  name,  and 
sank  the  plebeian  Aubry’ — hung  on  to  the  world 
of  gallantry  as  long  as  it  would  have  her ; when, 
fairly  abandoned,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  world 
of  literature.  She  wrote  dramas  and  plays,  or 
rather  she  dictated  them  to  her  secretary — for  she 
could  not  write,  even  then ; and  she  deluged  the 
Com6die  Fran?aise  with  her  wretched  productions. 
Her  great  ambition  was  to  have  one  of  her  pieces 
acted  on  the  boards  of  Moli&re’s  theatre.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  bribed  the  principal  actors,  fed 
the  committee,  wept  and  prayed,  complimented, 
persecuted,  and  resented : they  would  have  none 
of  her.  Now,  it  was  a superb  orange-tree,  by 
which  she  would  win  a favorable  verdict ; now,  a 
turkey'  stuffed  with  truffles ; now,  a group  in  por- 
celain— Apollo  and  the  Muses — for  M.  Mule’s  side- 
board. All  in  vain : they  accepted  her  presents 
and  rejected  her  pieces,  ate  her  turkey’  and  cut  up 
her  dramas.  Olympe  was  not  daunted.  As  fast 
as  one  piece  was  refused  she  composed  another,  to 
share  the  same  fate,  until,  wearied  and  exasper- 
ated, she  bearded  the  awful  committee  in  full  con- 
clave— this  time  without  flatteries  or  bribes  to  soft- 
en their  hearts.  The  committee  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  indignities  from  its  Blaves ; the  name  of 
Madame  Olympe  de  Gouges  was  angrily  erased 
from  the  register ; her  pieces  were  returned,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  all  intercourse  between  her  and 
the  Com&tie  Fran^aise.  Olympe  was  furious. 
She  wrote  and  intrigued,  and  exhaled  her  despair 
in  violent  threats,  till  she  became  the  standing 
nuisance  of  the  time.  M.  de  Beaumarchais  suffer- 
ed from  her  severity;  and,  as  her  abuse  of  her  op- 
ponents was  not  always  measured,  it  was  no  pleas- 
ant thing  to  fall  into  her  hands.  Every  where  she 
was  repulsed,  every  where  disappointed,  until  at 
last  she  thought  better  of  her  quarrel,  and  hum- 
bled herself  to  the  powers.  Vanquished  by  her 
tears,  Mold  took  her  part  in  the  committee,  and  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  by  which  she  was  re- 
instated to  exactly  the  same  place  as  before  the 
quarrel.  This  truce  instantly’  brought  on  the  de- 
voted heads  of  the  committee  two  new  pieces. 
Olympe  used  to  compose  a drama  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours ; and  again  and  again  other  dramas 
poured  in  in  quick  succession.  The  Comddie 
Fran^aise  accepted  her  now  as  a chronic  malady’, 
and  courteously  declined  her  pieces  without  read- 
ing them.  At  last  Oly’mpe  wrote  a book,  wherein 
she  gave  all  the  details  of  her  bribes  and  flatteries, 
and  crying  out  in  despair,  “ Oh,  if  I had  been  a 
man,  what  blood  I would  have  shed ! what  ears  I 
would  have  cut !” 

But  graver  events  were  preparing  in  France, 
and  Olympe  de  Gouges  was  startled,  like  Cu- 
biferes,  from  her  dreams  of  Fame,  byT  the  cannon 
of  the  Revolution.  Here  was  a wider  field  for 
her.  She  flung  herself  impetuously  into  the 
movement,  writing  to  a nation  now,  instead  of  to 
a committee,  and  demanding  speech  of  the  Assem- 
bly instead  of  a play-house  audience.  She  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  defend  “ Louis  Capet”  together 
with  Malesherbes — a demand  which,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  was  rejected  by  the  Convention 
as  unhesitatingly  as  her  dramas  by  the  Comidie 
Fran^aise.  She  then  essayed  a piece  for  the  “ The- 
atre of  the  Republic,”  a wretched  daub  of  a thing, 
full  of  marches  and  countermarches  and  military 
evolutions,  “ to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times;”  intro- 
ducing among  the  prominent  characters  people 
then  living — Dumouriez,  young  Egalit6,  the  De- 
moiselles Fernig,  and  others.  The  republican  au- 
dience relished  her  as  little  as  the  roy’alist  commit- 
tee had  done.  They  hissed.  In  the  midst  of  that 
terrible  sound  Mademoiselle  Candeille  came  to  the 
foot-lights  to  give  the  name  of  the  author,  when  a 
woman,  breathless,  wild,  disheveled,  crazed,  rush- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  boxes,  screaming,  “ Citizens, 
you  demand  the  author — here  she  is ! It  is  I, 
Olympe  de  Gouges ! If  you  have  not  found  the 
piece  good,  it  is  because  the  actors  have  played  it 
horribly!”  This  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear.  The  actors  protested  that  they  had 
done  their  best,  and  the  audience  took  their  parts. 
Some  hissed,  some  followed  her  through  the  lob- 
bies with  jeers  and  insults,  some  demanded  back 
their  money  ; and  poor  Olympe  had  enough  to  do 
to  escape  this  outburst.  But  she  obstinately  held 
her  own : the  play  was  performed  once  more,  and 
then  the  condemnation  was  so  unmistakable  that 
she  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  content  herself 
with  publishing  a long  accusatory  account,  which 
is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  documents  of  the 
period.  Beaten  back  from  the  ranks  of  the  drama, 
how  was  she  to  feed  that  mad  ambition  of  hers  ? 
how  find  place  aiul  action  for  her  insatiable  de- 
sires ? Literature  had  failed  her,  like  love ; but 
politics  were  still  open.  She  must  be  doing  some- 
thing, tho  more  wild  and  mad  the  better;  she 
must  be  fighting,  now  that  she  was  not  held  worth 
the  loving ; so  she  turned  against  Robespierre,  as 
the  most  prominent  object  in  her  way.  She  wrote 
and  spoke  against  the  despot  with  her  usual  reck- 
less impetuosity — at  a time  when  no  man  in  France 
dared  raise  his  voice  against  him.  Robespierre 
quietly’  replied  by  a decree  of  death,  and  poor  mad, 
feverish  Olympe  de  Gouges  laid  her  head  on  the 
scaffold,  as  the  best  resting-place  her  ambition 
could  provide  her  with. 

“Fatal  desire  of  renown!”  she  was  heard  to 
whisper  softly  to  herself,  while  taking  her  last 
look  (trees.  “ I wished  to  be 
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NON  SATIS. 

’i'is  not  enough  to  see  thee,  like  a star 
That  rises  on  our  sight  when  eve  is  clear, 
Which  all  may  view— but  all  must  view  afar. 
’Tis  not  enough  to  watch  thee,  as  the  moon 
Gazes  on  earth  with  steadfast  face,  but  ne’er 
May  voice  with  voice  exchange  and  intertune. 

’I'is  not  enough  to  meet  thee  as  by  chance 
In  lighted  rooms,  and  feign  a cold  repose — 
Whereas  I tremble  to  thy  slightest  glance. 

'fis  not  enough  to  cross  thee  in  the  glare 
Of  day,  when  serried  friends  thy  path  inclose — 
Content  the  sunlight  of  thy  smile  to  share. 

No ! I am  jealous  of  all  senseless  things 

That  near  and  touch  thee — of  the  fluttering  wind 
That  dallies  round  with  fond,  familiar  wings, 
And  dares  to  kiss  thine  eyes  and  lift  the  tress 
From  thy  blue  temple  ; of  the  jewel  blind 
Upon  thy  bosom  pillow’d,  passionless. 

And  I could  rend  the  flower  that  thou  dost  pluck, 
And  drink  its  odor  with  thy  nostrils  fine,  . 
And  taste  its  honey  which  the  bee  did  suck. 

Oh ! I could  kill  thy  sleek  caressing  hound 
That  feels  thy  hand,  and  blameless  may  entwine 
Thy  feet,  whene’er  he  choose  to  bound. 

For  I would  have  thee,  as  the  miser  hoards 
Ilis  idol  gold,  lock’d  close  with  ponderous  key, 
In  chest  of  brazen  bands  round  ebon  boards. 

I could  not  rest  until  with  sails  unfurl’d 
I bore  my  treasure  o’er  the  secret  sea, 

To  some  oasis  of  the  desert  world. 

Because  I want  thee  ALL;  and  nothing  less 
Than  thy  whole  being  would  my  heart  suffice — 
Thee  and  thy  love  entire  I must  possess. 

No  jot  withheld— no  atom  of  thy  love 
Passing  the  sphere  of  adamantine  ice, 

Within  whose  vault  we  must  in  oneness  move. 


LIFE  SCENES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


A TRUE  SHARK  STORY. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I was  traveling  in  the  upper 
part  of  Georgia  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  ever 
precarious,  but  then  infinitely  more  so  than  now. 
Broken  down  by  disease  and  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  sulfering,  I was  glad  to  reach  a pleasant  little 
village  where  I could  rest  for  a few  days  and  re- 
cruit my  wasted  energies.  And  right  glad  was  I 
that  it  was  my  lot  to  sojourn  for  a brief  season  in 
so  pleasant  a locality ; and  little  did  I then  dream 
that  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  uplands  and  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  I would  find  ma- 
terial for  a most  thrilling  shark  story ; or  that  I 
should,  in  after  years,  be  the  instrument  of  making 
public  to  the  world  the  most  unparalleled  adven- 
ture ev  er  recorded,  and  which  no  other  man,  Jonah 
excepted,  ever  had  with  any  of  the  piscatorial  tribe. 

No  sooner  had  I taken  up  my  lodgings  in  the  de- 
lightful little  village  of  T than,  to  my  gratifi- 

ed ion,  I learned  that  an  old  friend  of  our  family 
was  the  resident  Episcopal  minister;  and  that  it 
was  entirely  through  his  instrumentality— his  own 
liberal  donations  and  personal  efforts  — that  the 
beautiful  little  Gothic  church,  which  I could  see 
from  my  window,  raised  its  tiny,  but  graceful  spires 
to  heaven,  like  the  little  uplifted  hands  of  so  many 
children,  begging  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  bless- 
ings upon  the  town.  Surely,  I thought,  God  will 
not  send  his  “ fire  and  brimstone”  upon  a place  thus 
honored  by  His  temple ; for  if  there  had  been  found 
but  ten  men  in  Sodom  tcLrear.an  altar  or  build  a 
tabernacle  God’s  vengeaCUybtilJSoS  lls^b  been 


hurled  against  “the  cities  of  the 
plain ;”  he  would  have  spared  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  ten  who  worshiped 
in  His  temple  and  offered  incense 
upon  His  sacred  altar. 

I was  thus  musing  and  resolving 
in  my  own  mind  that  I would  not 
fail  to  call  upon  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, when  I received  an  invitation 
to  come  to  see  him  sans  ceremonie,  as 
he  was  sick  and  could  not  leave  the 
house  without  the  consent  of  liis  phy- 
sician. From  various  circumstances 

I had  never  seen  Mr.  J , but  was 

prepared  to  love  him  as  an  old  friend. 
I found  him  lying  upon  a lounge  in 
his  study  with  a book  in  his  hand, 
and  his  wife,  a most  estimable  lady 
after  the  good  old  Virginia  style, 
seated  by  his  side  and  smiling  hap- 
piness around  her.  He  was  then  la- 
boring under  considerable  fever,  and 
had  a distressing  cough;  insomuch 
that  his  physician  expressed  his  fears 
to  me  that  he  would  fall  a victim  to 
consumption.  But  he  has  recovered 
his  health  now,  and  is  an  active  and 
a useful  man. 

Although  sick  with  a fever,  I found 
him  full  of  humor  > for  he  was  nc\ 
monk,  and  despised  the  asceticism  of 
the  religious  recluse.  I was  not  only 
greatly  entertained  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  so  much  amused  that  I for- 
got for  a while  my  own  sufferings  in 
laughing  over  his  humorous  narra- 
tives, liis  happy  and  original  carica- 
tures, his  witty  repartees.  But  there 
were  times  when  the  subjects  of  our 
conversation  were  of  a graver  char- 
acter ; when  we  spoke  of  the  relig- 
ious and  political  history  of  the  past, 
the  investigations  and  accomplish- 
ments of  science,  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  the  arts,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  present  age  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  It 
was  then  that,  casting  my  eye  around 
the  little  cabinet,  I discovered  some 
rare  geological  specimens  together  with  some  fossil 
remains ; and  among  the  latter  collection  I saw  the 
upper  and  lower  maxillaries  of  a huge  shark,  which 
had  evidently  very  recently  quitted  its  watery  el- 
ement. As  I looked  upon  the  keen  serrated  teeth 
set  like  the  teeth  of  a saw,  five  or  six  rows  in  num- 
ber, and  each  row  finer  and  set  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, I could  not  help  exclaiming,  “ How  easy 
for  these  sharp  teeth  to  cut  a man’s  body  in  twain ! 
Perhaps,  too,  many  a poor  fellow  has  found  his 
grave  here !” 

“Very  likely !”  said  Mr.  J ; “for  his  mate 

or  first  cousin  came  near  cutting  asunder  the  body 
of  a very  dear  friend  of  mine !”  lie  spoke  serious- 
ly, and  knowing  him  to  be  a man  who  could  not 
jest  about  so  solemn  a subject  as  death,  and  that 
he  was  furthermore  known  to  all  men  as  a gentle- 
man of  strict  veracity  and  unblemished  integrity, 
I replied  with  a feeling  of  interest,  “Indeed,  Sir! 
you  amaze  me  ! how  did  that  happen  ?” 

“ Pray  draw  a chair  near  me  and  I will  relate  to 
you  a most  remarkable  adventure  ; one,  too,  which 
clearly  proves  that  God’s  Providence  is  as  plainly 
visible  around  us,  and  is  daily  manifested  in  the 
world  as  in  the  days  of  old  when  it  led  the  children 
of  Israel  aw  a}’  from  tlieir  enemies  and  out  of  all 
their  difficulties,  through  ‘ a pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  a pillar  of  fire  by  night!’  Oh,  Sir,  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  downright  infidelity  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  is  very  strange  that  men’s  eyes  are  so  blind- 
ed that  they  can  not  see  that  the  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites is  the  God  of  the  Christian ; that  the  everlast- 


ing God  is  not  dead,  nor  does  his  Providence 
slumber ; but  that  his  benevolent  heart  ever  prompts 
him  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  his  children  whenever 
He  sees  them  in  trouble  or  distress ! But  I am 
not  going  to  preach  you  a sermon  on  Providence, 
but  to  tell  you  a true  shark  story ; not  a fiction,  but 
a fact ! And  lest  you  may  suppose,  Sir,  that  our  sea- 
islanders  are  rather  fishy,  I will  refer  you  to  Mr. 

, upon  whose  integrity  you  may  rely  ; for  his 

word,  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is 
never  altered  and  unalterable  in  regard  to  truth. 

“ It  has  been  but  a year  or  two  ago,”  continued 
the  reverend  gentleman,  “that  two  of  my  friends 
went  out  one  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  striking, 
or  1 graining,'  Sting-rays — a species  of  round  flat- 
fish, like  a plaice,  but  possessing  a long  tail,  which 
is  armed  with  a sharp,  deadly  sting,  like  the  point 
of  a bayonet,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length. 
Although  their  flesh  is  never  eaten,  j’et  are  they 
frequently  hunted  in  shallow  water,  for  it  requires 
a man  of  strength  to  hold  them  down ; and  of  ac- 
tivity also,  to  avoid  their  sting,  which  has  been 
known  to  produce  lock-jaw  and  death  in  a few 
hours  ; and  many  a man  has  been  tripped  from  his 
heels  by  the  flounce  of  this  singular  animal,  whose 
creation  seems  to  have  been  designed  simply  to 
show  the  handiwork  of  God,  and  as  food  for  sharks 
and  other  sea-monsters.  The  weapon  which  is  used 
in  their  capture  is  a double  or  triple  pronged  in- 
strument, armed  with  a barb  like  a fish-hook,  to 
prevent  its  drawing  out  from  the  flesh  of  the  sting- 
ray ; and  this  trident,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  old  Neptune’s,  is  attached  to  a handle  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  so  that  it  answers  both  as  a bayonet 
and  staff— to  charge  the  enemy  and  assist  the 
wearj’  pilgrim  on  his  way. 

“ Our  two  fishermen  had  been  pursuing  their 
sport  for  some  time  with  perhaps  doubtful  success, 
when  they  came  to  a long  and  a wide  frith  (or  arm 
of  the  sea),  making  up  into  the  beach,  which  is 
usually  very  low,  and  in  many  places  entirely  dry 
at  ebb-tide,  but  which  at  the  flood  and  high  tides 
is  from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  depth. 
These  friths,  or  bays,  are  called  lfollys'  by  our  sea- 
islanders.  Why  this  name  has  been  given  them  I 
know  not,  unless  from  the  fact,  as  the  Spaniards 
wrould  call  them,  they  are  ‘ un  especie  de  red' — a 
species  of  net;  and  as  it  is  considered  downright 
foolishness  for  any  thing,  whether  man  or  beast,  to 
enter  into  and  be  caught  in  a net,  so  also  is  it  folly 
for  mullet  and  other  ‘ small  fry’  to  go  up  into  these 
friths,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  caught  by  shark 
or  the  net  of  the  fishermen.  My  two  friends  had 
proceeded  up  this  folly,  and  then  had  crossed  over 
to  the  other  side  at  the  ebb-tide,  where  the  water 
was  not  more  than  from  ankle  to  knee  deep.  Their 
game  led  them  in  different  directions,  so  that  they 
became  widely  separated ; and  when  the  flood  was 
up  they  found  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
folly.  The  gentleman  who  had  crossed  over  per- 
ceived a huge  sea-shark  passing  slowly  up  the  fol- 
ly, intent  on  catching  mullet.  Perceiving  that  his 
friend  was  about  to  cross  over,  he  hailed  him  to 
warn  him  of  the  presence  of  the  monster  ; request- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  to  return  to  the  beach  un- 
til he  could  bring  the  boat  round  and  take  him  in. 
But  although  sound  is  usually  heard  to  a great 
distance  on  the  water,  the  surf  wafl  now  rolling 
high  upon  the  beach,  and  the  wind  had  risen  with 
the  tide,  so  that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  shouted  ‘ A shark ! a shark  ! 
Wait  till  I can  bring  you  the  boat!’  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  waved  liis  hand  in  the  most  excited 
manner,  directing  him  to  go  back,  for  ‘ a shark  was 
above  him,  and  would  soon  return  upon  his  tracks.’ 
The  doomed  man  misunderstood  all  his  words  and 
signs.  He  supposed  that  his  friend  was  hurrying 
him  to  come  over  quickly  lest  the  water  should  be- 
come too  deep.  And  he  made  the  more  haste,  un- 
til he  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  folly,  and 
up  to  his  waist  in  water,  before  he  perceived  the 


enemy.  Now,  however,  it  was  too  late  to  retreat, 
and  lie  could  not  reach  the  opposite  shore  in  time 
to  escape  the  danger ; for  the  shark  had  perceived 
him,  and  was  coming  down  upon  his  victim.  Slow- 
ly and  leisurely,  as  the  epicure  who  gloats  in  an- 
ticipation over  his  meal,  did  the  sea-monster  come ! 
nearer,  and  yet  nearer ! Death  seemed  inevitable. 
There  was  no  chance  for  escape.  He  must  stand 
quietly  and  meet  his  fate!  His  hour  was  come! 
Adieu  noAV  to  the  friends  of  earth ! Adieu  to  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  who  had  clus- 
tered like  gems  set  around  a father’s  heart ! The 
man  is  doomed— doomed  to  be  cut  in  two,  just  at 
the  waist,  by  those  six  rows  of  sharp  white  teeth ! 
‘ 0 God ! how  horrible !’  exclaimed  his  compan- 
ion, as  he  saw  the  sea-monster  turn  upon  his  side 
and  open  his  wide  jaws  to  cut  in  twain  the  body  of 
his  beloved  friend.  ‘ Great  God ! he  is  lost !’  and 
well  may  we  imagine  that  his  hair  stood  on  end, 
and  the  cold  sweat  gushed  in  thick,  clammy 
streams  from  every  pore ! 

“ But  there  stood  his  friend,  in  mortal  peril,  as 
no  other  man  perhaps  would  have  stood,  unless  God 
had  held  him  up  by  His  strong  right  hand ; and  if 
his  heart  hushed  its  drummings  at  the  approach  of 
Death,  and  stood  still  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
queror, his  eye  winked  not,  for  it  was  fixed  upon 
the  keen,  savage  eyes  of  the  monster.  Ilis  left 
foot  was  advanced  forward,  and  his  right  braced 
back.  He  held  his  weapon  (the  grains  or  gig) 
firmly  in  his  hand,  as  a drowning  man  who  grasps 
convulsively  a straw ; but  it  was  drawn  back  with 
determination,  as  the  soldier  who  prepares  to  thrust 
his  bayonet  into  the  approaching  enemy.  But  his 
must  be  a bold  spirit  to  entertain  the  least  hope, 
thus  feebly  armed,  against  such  a foe.  For  of 
what  avail  is  such  a weapon  against  so  huge  a 
monster  as  a sea-shark  eighteeu  feet  in  length? 
‘ Why,  Sir.  he  will  snap  your  shaft  in  two  as  a 
thread ! lie  will  swallow  you,  weapon  and  ull ! 
There!  Oh,  my  God,  he  has  done  it!  Just  as  I 
thought ! Farewell,  my  poor  friend  !’ 

“There  was  a huge  flounce — an  awful  splashing 
for  a few  moments — and  the  white  spray  was  flung 
high  in  the  air ! The  gentleman  on  shore  closed 
his  eyes,  and,  staggering  back  a few  paces,  uttered 
a deep  groan.  When  he  looked  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  no  one.  His  friend  was  gone.  Surely,  thought 
he,  he  is  dead.  But  there  is  no  redness  of  the  wa- 
ters. Could  he  have  been  swallowed  alive  at  one 
gulp  ? Horrible  thought ! No,  no — there  he  is ! 
He  rises  from  the  briny  waters  alive  and  well,  but 
stunned  and  almost  stupefied  by  the  iutensely-ex- 
citing  contest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  lie 
is  astonished,  and  wonders  that  he  is  alive.  He 
looks  around,  expecting  to  see  the  shark  still  com- 
ing toward  him  and  rolling  upon  his  side.  ‘ Where 
*is  lie?’  he  cries,  in  amazement.  His  friend,  with 
tears  of  joy  streaming  from  his  eyes,  points  with 
his  hand  toward  the  sea.  They  looked  and  saw  in 
wonder.  There  went  the  monster,  flying  as  an  ar- 
row from  a well-strung  bow  out  to  his  native  sea, 
there  to  die,  as  a wrounded  kite,  alone  ! And,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  they  beheld  the  shaft  of 
the  ‘grains’  or  ‘gig’  sticking  from  his  throat,  and 
quivering  in  the  air,  from  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tion, as  the  bare  mast  of  a vessel  whose  sails  have 
been  rent  into  tatters  and  blown  away  by  the 
storm!  Oh,  it  was  a wonderful  Providence ! and 
who  can  imagine  the  heartfelt  gratitude  which 
must  have  swelled  almost  to  bursting  the  heart  of 
the  man  thus  rescued  by  the  strong  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah ! For,  although  he  saw  it  not,  it  was  God’s 
broad  hand  which  held  the  shaft,  and  God’s  brawny 
arm  which  drove  the  frail  weapon  into  the  monster's 
throat.  But  it  was  as  effectual  as  David’s  little 
sling  against  Goliali,  the  vain  braggadocio,  who 
defied  God’s  army ! 

“And  oh ! Sir,  if  my  friend  went  not  forth  dry- 
shod,  but  dripping  wet — if  the  waters  did  not  rise 
up  on  either  side  as  a frozen  wall— vet,  Sir,  when 
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he  reached  the  hard  beach  ho  could  look  back  upon 
his  still-retreating  foe,  and  with  tears  of  grateful 
joy  his  heart  could  hum  the  same  song  which 
Moses  sung  when  he  saw  that-God  had  overthrown 
his  enemies  in  the  deep  waters.  Surely  God  is 
great ; and  his  ways  are  not  as  ours,  and  his  Prov- 
idence is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever !” 

When  the  reverend  gentleman  ended  his  narra- 
tive I drew  a long  breath,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
moral  lesson  it  conveyed  of  the  goodness  and  power 
of  God. 


A DAY’S  RIDE: 

A.  LIFE’S  It  O M A N C E. 


By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

AUTHOR  OP  “CHARLES  O'MALLEY,”  “ HARRY  LOBBEQUEB,” 
ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Had  Fortune  decreed  that  I should  be  rich,  I 
believe  I would  have  been  the  most  popular  of 
men.  There  is  such  a natural  kindness  of  dis- 
position in  me,  blended  with  the  most  refined 
sense  of  discrimination.  I love  humanity  in  the 
aggregate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a rare 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  I can  follow  through  all 
the  tortuous  windings  of  the  heart,  and  actual- 
ly sympathize  in  emotions  that  I never  expe- 
rienced. No  rank  is  too  exalted,  no  lot  too 
humble,  for  the  exercise  of  my1>cnevolencc.  I 
have  sat  in  my  arm-chair  with  a beating,  throb- 
bing heart,  as  I imagined  the  troubles  of  a king, 
and  I have  drunk  my  Bordeaux  with  tears  of 
gratitude  as  I fancied  myself  a peasant  with 
only  water  to  slake  his  thirst.  To  a man  of 
highly  organized  temperament,  the  privations 
themselves  are  not  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
feelings  they  would  suggest.  Coarser  natures 
would  require  starvation  to  produce  the  sense 
of  hunger,  nakedness  to  cause  that  of  CQld,  and 
so  on  ; the  gifted  can  be  in  rags  while  inclosed 
in  a wadded  dressing-gown;  they  can  go  sup- 
perless to  bed  after  a meal  of  oysters  and  toasted 
cheese ; they  can,  if  they  will,  be  fatally  wound- 
ed as  they  sit  over  their  wine,  or  cast  away  after 
shipwreck  with  their  feet  on  the  fender.  Great 
privileges  all  these ; happy  is  he  who  has  them, 
happy  are  they  amidst  whom  he  tries  to  spread 
the  blessings  of  his  inheritance ! 

Amidst  the  many  admirable  traits  which  I 
recognize  in  myself — and  of  which  I speak  not 
boastfully,  but  gratefully,  being  accidents  of  my 
nature  as  far  removed  from  my  own  agency  as 
the  color  of  my  eyes  or  the  shape  of  my  nose — 
of  these,  I say,  I know  of  none  more  striking 
than  such  as  fit  me  to  be  a patron.  I am  grace- 
ful as  a lover,  touching  as  a friend,  but  I am 
really  great  as  a protector. 

Reveling  in  such  sentiments  as  these,  I stood 
at  my  window  looking  at  the  effect  of  moonlight 
on  the  Falls.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  in  the 
grand  spectacle  before  my  eyes  I beheld  a sort 
of  illustration  of  my  own  nature,  wherein  gen- 
erous emotions  could  come  gushing,  foaming, 
and  falling,  and  yet  the  source  be  never  ex- 
hausted, the  flood  ever  at  full.  I ought  paren- 
thetically to  observe  that  the  Champagne  was 
excellent,  and  that  I had  drunk  the  third  glass 
of  the  second  bottle  to  the  health  of  the  Widow 
Cliquot  herself.  Thus  standing  and  musing,  I 
was  startled  by  a noise  behind  me,  and,  turning 
round,  I saw  one  of  the  smallest  of  men,  in  a lit- 
tle red  Greek  jacket  and  short  yellow  breeches, 
carefully  engaged  in  spreading  a small  piece  of 
carpet  on  the  floor,  a strip  like  a very  diminutive 
hearth-rug.  This  done,  he  gave  a little  wild 
exclamation  of  “Ho!”  and  cut  a somersault  in 
the  air,  alighting  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  which 
he  announced  by  a like  cry  of  “Ha !”  He  was 
up  again,  however,  in  an  instant,  and  repeated 
the  performance  three  times.  He  was  about,  as 
I judged  by  the  arrangement  of  certain  chairs, 
to  proceed  to  other  exercises  equally  diverting, 
when  I stopped  him  by  asking  who  he  was. 

“Your  excellency,” said  he,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height  of,  say,  four  feet,  “I  am 
Viiterchen ! ” 

Every  one  knows  what  provoking  things  are 
certain  chance  resemblances,  how  disturbing  to 
the  light  current  of  thought,  how  subverting  to 
the  free  exercise  of  reason.  Now  this  creature 
before  me,  in  his  deeply  indented  temples,  high 
narrow  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  resolute 
chin,  was  marvelously  like  a certain  great  field- 
marshal  with  whose  features,  notwithstanding 
the  portraits  of  him,  we  are  all  familiar.  It  was 
not  of  the  least  use  to  me  that  I knew  he  as 
not  the  illustrious  general,  but  simply  a mounte- 
bank. There  were  the  stern  traits,  haughty  and 
defiant,  and  do  what  I would  the  thought  of  the 
great  man  would  clash  with  the  capers  of  the 
little  one.  Owing  to  this  impression,  it  was  im- 
■ possible  for  me  to  address  him  without  a certain 
sense  of  deference  and  respect. 

“Will  you  not  be  seated?”  said  I,  offering 
him  a chair,  and  taking  one  myself.  He  ac- 
cepted with  all  the  quiet  ease  of  good-breeding, 
and  smiled  courteously  as  I filled  a glass  and 
passed  it  toward  him. 

I pressed  my  hand  across  my  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment, while  I reflected,  and  I muttered  to  my- 
self, 

“Oh,  Potts,  if  instead  of  a tumbler  this  had 
really  been  the  hero,  what  an  evening  might 
this  be!  Lives  there  that  man  in  Europe  so 
capable  of  feeling  in  all  its  intensity  the  glorious 
privilege  of  such  a meeting?  Who,  like  you, 
would  listen  to  the  wisdom  distilling  from  those 
lips?  Who  would  treasure  up  every  trait  of 
voice,  accent,  and  manner,  remembering  not 
alone  every  anecdote,  but  every  expression? 
Who,  like  you,  could  have  gracefully  led  the 
conversation  so  as  to  range  over  tkc  whole  wide 
ocean  of  that  great  liff?,t4kji»a4Qt  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  stormings,  aiW  idhgrb&s'cs,  aud-scenes 


of  all  that  is  most  varied  and  exciting  in  exist- 
ence ? Would  not  the  record  of  one  such  night, 
drawn  by  you,  have  been  worth  all  the  cold 
compilations  and  bleak  biographies  that  ever 
were  written  ? You  would  have  presented  him 
as  he  sat  there  in  front  of  you.”  I opened  my 
eyes  to  paint  from  the  model,  and  there  was 
the  little  dog,  with  his  legs  straight  up  on  each 
side  of  his  head  and  forming  a sort  of  Gothic 
arch  over  his  face.  The  wretch  had  done  the 
feat  to  amuse  me,  and  I almost  fainted  with 
horror  as  I saw  it. 

“ Sit  down,  Sir,”  said  I,  in  a voice  of  stern 
command.  “You  little  know  the  misery  you 
have  caused  me.” 

I refilled  his  glass  and  closed  my  eyes  once 
more.  In  my  old  pharmaceutical  experiences 
I had  often  made  bread  pills,  and  remembered 
well  how,  almost  invariably,  they  had  been 
deemed  successful.  What  relief  from  pain  to 
the  agonized  sufferer  had  they  not  given ! What 
slumber  to  the  sleepless  I What  appetite,  what 
vigor,  what  excitement!  Why  should  not  the 
same  treatment  apply  to  morals  as  to  medicine? 
Why,  with  faith  to  aid  one,  can  not  he  induce 
every  wished-for  mood  of  mind  and  thought? 
The  lay  figure  to  support  the  drapery  suffices 
for  the  artist,  the  Yenus  herself  is  in  his  brain. 
Now,  if  that  little  fellow  there  would  neither 
cut  capers  nor  speak,  I ask  no  more  of  him. 
Let  him  sit  firmly  as  he  does  now,  staring  me 
boldly  in  the  face  that  way. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “lay  your  hand  on  the  arm 
of  your  chair  so,  and  let  the  other  bo  clenched 
thus.”  And  so  I placed  him.  “ Never  utter  a 
word,  but  nod  to  me  at  rare  intervals.” 

He  has  since  acknowledged  that  he  believed 
me  to  be  deranged ; but  as  I seemed  a harmless 
case,  and  he  could  rely  on  his  activity  for  escape, 
he  made  no  objection  to  my  dijections.  The 
less,  too,  that  he  enjoyed  his  wine  immensely, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  drink  as  he  pleased. 

“Now,”  thought  I,  “one  glance,  only  one,  to 
sec  that  he  poses  properly.” 

All  right,  nothing  could  be  better.  His  face 
was  turped  slightly  to  one  side,  giving  what  the 
painters  call  action  to  the  head,  and  he  was  per- 
fect. I now  resigned  myself  to  the  working  of 
the  spell,  and  already  I felt  its  influence  over 
me.  Where  and  with  what  was  I to  begin? 
Numberless  questions  thronged  to  my  mind.  I 
wanted  to  know  a thousand  disputed  things, 
and  fully  as  many  that  were  only  disputed  by 
myself.  I felt  that  as  such  another  opportunity 
would  assuredly  never  present  itself  twice  in  my 
life,  that  the  really  great  use  of  the  occasion 
would  be  to  make  every  inquiry  subsidiary  to 
my  own  case,  to  make  all  my  investigations 
what  Germans  would  call  “ Potts-wise.”  My 
intensest  anxiety  was  then  to  ascertain  if,  like 
myself,  his  grace  started  in  life  with  very  grand 
aspirations. 

“Did  you  feel,  for  instance,  when  playing 
practical  jokes  on  the  maids  of  honor  in  Dublin, 
some  sixty  odd  years  ago,  that  you  were  only  in 
sportive  vein  throwing  off  so  much  light  ballast 
to  make  room  for  the  weightier  material  that 
was  to  steady  you  in  the  storm-tossed  sea  before 
you  ? Have  you  experienced  the  almost  neces- 
sity of  these  little  expansions  of  eccentricity  as 
I have  ? Was  there  always  in  your  heart,  as  a 
young  man,  as  there  is  now  in  mine,  a profound 
contempt  for  the  opinions  of  your  contempora- 
ries ? Did  you  continually  find  yourself  repeat- 
ing, * Respice  finem ! Mark  where  I shall  be 
yet?’  ” There  was  another  investigation  which 
touched  me  still  more  closely,  but  it  was  long 
before  I could  approach  it.  I saw  all  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  delicacy  of  the  inquiry,  but  with 
that  same  recklessness  of  consequences  which 
would  make  me  catch  a queen  by  the  back 
hair  if  I was  drowning,  I clutched  at  this  dis- 
covery now,  and,  although  trembling  at  my 
boldness,  asked : “Was  your  grace  ever  afraid? 
I know  the  impertinence  of  the  question,  but  if 
you  only  guessed  how  it  concerns  me,  you’d  for- 
give it.  Nature  has  made  me  many  things,  but 
not  courageous.  Nothing  on  earth  could  induce 
me  to  risk  life;  the  more  I reason  about  it  the 
greater  grows  my  repugnance.  Now,  I would 
like  to  hear,  is  this  what  anatomists  call  con- 
genital ? Am  I likely  to  grow  out  of  it  ? Shall 
I ever  be  a dare-devil,  intrepid,  fire-eating  sort 
of  creature  ? How  will  the  change  come  over 
me?  Shall  I feel  it  coming?  Will  it  come 
from  within,  or  through  external  agencies  ? and 
when  it  has  arrived,  what  shall  I become  ? Am 
I destined  to  drive  the  Zouaves  into  the  sea  by 
a bayonet  charge  of  the  North  Cork  Rifles,  or 
shall  I only  be  great  in  council,  and  take  weekly 
trips  in  the  Fairy  to  Cowes  ? I’d  like  to  know 
this,  and  begin  a course  of  preparation  for  my 
position,  as  I once  knew  of  a militia  captain  who 
hardened  himself  for  a campaign  by  sleeping 
every  night  with  his  head  on  the  window-stool.” 

As  I opened  my  eyes  I saw  the  stern  features 
in  front  of  me.  I thought  the  words,  “ I was 
never  afraid,  Sir!”  rang  through  my  brain  till 
they  filled  every  ventricle  with  their  din. 

“ Not  at  Assaye  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“Not  at  the  Douro?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“Not  at  Torres  Yedras?” 

“I  tell  you  again,  no,  Sir!” 

Whether  I uttered  this  last  with  any  uncom- 
mon degree  of  vehemence  or  not,  I so  frightened 
Viiterchen  that  he  cut  a somersault  clean  over 
the  chair,  and  stood  grinning  at  me  through  the 
rails  at  the  back  of  it.  I motioned  to  him  to 
be  reseated,  while,  passing  rriy  hand  across  my 
brow,  I waved  away  the  bright  illusions  that 
beset  me,  and,  with  a heavy  sigh,  re-entered 
the  dull  world  of  reality. 

“You  are  a clown,”  said  I,  meditatively. 
“What  is  a clown?” 

He  did  not  answer  me  in  words,  but,  placing 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  stared  at  me  steadfastly, 
and  then,  having  fixed  my  attention,  his  face 
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performed  a series  of  the  most  fearful  contor- 
tions I ever  beheld.  With  one  horrible  spasm 
he  made  his  mouth  appear  to  stretch  from  ear 
to  car ; with  another,  his  nose  wagged  from  side 
to  side ; with  a third,  his  eyebrows  went  up  and 
down  alternately,  giving  the  different  sides  of 
his  face  two  directly  antagonistic  expressions. 
I was  shocked  and  horrified,  and  called  to  him 
to  desist. 

“And  yet,”  thought  I,  “there  are  natures 
who  can  delight  in  these,  and  see  in  them  mat- 
ter for  mirth  and  laughter ! 

“Old  man,”  said  I,  gravely,  “has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  you  that  in  this  horrible  commixture 
of  expression,  wherein  grief  wars  with  joy  and 
sadness  with  levity,  you  are  like  one  who,  with 
a noble  instrument  before  him,  should,  instead 
of  sweet  sounds  of  harmony,  produce  wild,  un- 
earthly discords,  the  jangling  bursts  of  fiend- 
like voices  ?” 

“The  Tintenfleck  can  play  indifferently  well, 
your  excellency,”  said  he,  humbly.  “I  never 
had  any  skill  that  way  myself.” 

Oh,  what  a crassa  nntura  \fras  here ! What  a 
triple  wall  of  dullness  surrounds  such  dark  in- 
telligences ! 

“ And  where  is  the  Tintenfleck  ? Why  is  she 
not  here  ?”  asked  I,  anxious  to  remove  the  dis- 
cussion to  a ground  of  more  equality. 

“ She  is  without,  your  excellency.  She  did 
not  dare  to  present  herself  till  your  excellency 
had  desired,  and  is  waiting  in  the  corridor.” 

“Let  her  come  in,”  said  I,  grandly;  and  I 
drew  my  chair  to  a distant  corner  of  the  room, 
so  as  to  give  them  a wider  area  to  appear  in, 
while  I could  at  the  same  time  assume  that  at- 
titude of  splendid  ease  and  graceful  protection 
I have  seen  a prince  accomplish  on  the  stage  at 
the  moment  the  ballet  is  about  to  begin.  The 
door  opened,  and  Vaterchen  entered,  leading 
Tintenfleck  by  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

I was  quite  right — Tintenfleck’s  entree  was 
quite  dramatic.  She  tripped  into  the  room 
with  a short  step,  nor  arrested  her  run  till  she 
came  close  to  me,  when,  with  a deep  courtesy, 
she  bent  down  very  low,  and  then,  with  a single 
spring  backward,  retreated  almost  to  the  door 
again.  She  was  very  pretty — dark  enough  to 
be  a Moor,  but  with  a rich  brilliancy  of  skin 
never  seen  among  that  race,  for  she  was  a Ca- 
labrian ; and  as  she  stood  there,  with  her  arms 
crossed  before  her,  and  one  leg  firmly  advanced, 
and  with  the  foot — a very  pretty  foot — well 
planted,  she  was  like — all  the  Italian  peasants 
one  has  seen  in  the  National  Gallery  for  years 
back.  There  was  the  same  look,  half-defiant, 
half-shy;  the  same  elevation  of  sentiment  in 
the  brow,  and  the  same  coarseness  of  the  mouth  ; 
plenty  of  energy,  enough  and  to  spare  of  daring ; 
but  no  timidity,  no  gentleness. 

“What  is  she  saying?”  asked  I of  the  old 
man,  as  I overheard  a whisper  pass  between 
them . ‘ ‘ Tell  me  what  she  has  just  said  to  you.” 

“It  is  nothing,  your  excellency  — she”  is  a 
fool.” 

“ That  she  may  he ; but  I insist  on  hearing 
what  it  was  she  said.  ” 

He  seemed  embarrassed  and  ashamed,  and 
instead  of  replying  to  me,  turned  to  address 
some  words  of  reproach  to  the  girl. 

“ I am  waiting  for  your  answer,”  said  I,  per- 
emptorily. 

“It  is  the  saucy  way  she  has  gotten,  your 
excellency,  all  from  over-flattery ; and  now  that 
she  sees  there  is  no  audience  here,  none  but 
your  excellency,  she  is  impatient  to  be  off 
again.  She’ll  never  do  any  thing  for  us  on  the 
night  of  a thin  house.” 

“Is  this  the  truth, Tintenfleck ?”  asked  I. 

With  a wild  volubility,  of  which  I could  not 
gather  a word,  but  every  accent  of  which  indi- 
cated passion,  if  not  anger,  she  poured  out 
something  to  the  other,  and  then  turned  as  if 
to  leave  the  room.  He  interposed  quickly,  and 
spoke  to  her,  at  first  angrily,  but  at  last  in  a 
soothing  and  entreating  tone,  which  seemed 
gradually  to  calm  her. 

“ There  is  more  in  this  than  you  have  told, 
Vaterchen,”  said  I.  “Let  me  know  at  once 
why  she  is  impatient  to  get  away.” 

“I  would  leave  it  to  herself  to  tell  your  ex- 
cellency,” said  he,  with  much  confusion,  “but 
that  you  could  not  understand  her  mountain 
dialect.  The  fact  is,”  added  he,  after  a great 
struggle  with  himself — “the  fact  is,  she  is  of- 
fended at  your  calling  her  * Tintenfleck.’  She  is 
satisfied  to  be  so  named  among  ourselves,  where 
we  all  have  similar  nicknames ; but  that  you, 
a great  personage,  high,  and  rich,  and  titled, 
should  do  so,  wounds  her  deeply.  Had  you 
said — ” 

Here  he  whispered  me  in  my  ear,  and  almost 
inadvertently  I repeated  after  him  “Catinka.” 

“Si,  si,  Catinka,”  said  she,  while  "her  eyes 
sparkled  with  an  expression  of  wildest  delight, 
and  at  the  same  instant  she  bounded  forward 
and  kissed  my  hand  twice  over. 

I was  glad  to  have  made  my  peace,  and  plac- 
ing a chair  for  her  at  the  ta'blp,  I filled  out  a 
glass  of  wine  and  presented  it.  She  only  shook 
her  head  in  dissent,  and  pnshed  it  away. 

“ She  has  odd  ways  in  every  thing,”  said  the 
old  man  ; “she  never  eats  but  bread  and  water. 
It  is  her  notion  that  if  she  were  to  taste  other 
food  she’d  lose  her  gift  of  fortune-telling.” 

“ So,  then,  she  reads  destiny,  too  ?”  said  I, 
in  astonishment. 

Before  I could  inquire  further  she  swept  her 
hands  across  the  strings  of  her  guitar  and  broke 
out  into  a little  peasant  song.  It  was  very  mo- 
notonous, but  pleasing.  Of  course  I knew  no- 
thing of  the  words  nor  the  meaning,  but  it 
seemed  as  though  one  thought  kept  ever  and 
anon  recurring  in  the  melody,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  to  the  surface,  like  the  air  bubbles 
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in  a well.  Satisfied  apparently  by  the  evidences 
of  my  approval,  she  had  no  sooner  finished  than 
she  began  another.  This  was  somewhat  more 
pretentious,  and,  from  what  I could  gather,  rep- 
resented a parting  scene  between  a lover  and 
his  mistress.  There  was,  at  least,  a certain  ac- 
tion in  the  song  which  intimated  this.  The  fer- 
vent earnestness  of  the  lover,  his  entreaties,  his 
prayers,  and  at  last  his  threatenings,  were  all 
given  with  effect,  and  there  was  actually  good 
acting  in  the  stolid  defiance  she  opposed  to  all ; 
she  rejected  his  vows,  refused  his  pledges,  scorned 
his  menaces ; but  when  he  had  gone  and  left  her, 
when  she  saw  herself  alone  and  desolate,  then 
came  out  a gush  of  the  most  passionate  sorrow, 
all  the  pent-up  misery  of  a heart  that  seemed  to 
burst  with  its  weight  of  agony. 

If  I was  in  a measure  entranced  while  she  was 
singing,  such  was  the  tension  of  my  nerves  as  1 
listened  that  I was  heartily  glad  when  it  was 
over.  As  for  her,  she  seemed  so  overcome  by 
the  emotion  she  had  parodied  that  slife  bent  her 
head  down,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  twice  or  thrice  convulsively. 

I turned  toward  Vaterchen  to  ask  him  some 
question,  I forget  what,  but  the  little  fellow  had 
made  such  good  use  of  the  decanter  beside  him 
while  the  music  went  on  that  his  cheeks  were  a 
bright  crimson,  and  his  little  round  eyes  shone 
like  coals  of  fire. 

“This  young  creature  should  never  have  fall- 
en among  such  as  you!”  said  I,  indignantly; 

‘ ‘ she  has  feeling  and  tenderness — the  powers  of 
expression  she  wields  all  evidence  a great  and 
gifted  nature.  She  has,  so  to  say,  noble  quali- 
ties.” 

“Noble,  indeed!”  croaked  out  the  little  wretch, 
with  a voice  hoarse  from  the  strong  Burgundy. 

“She  might,  with  proper  culture,  adorn  a 
very  different  sphere,”  said  I,  angrily.  “Many 
have  climbed  the  ladder  of  life  with  humbler 
pretensions.” 

“ Ay,  and  stand  on  one  leg  on  top  of  it,  play- 
ing the  tambourine  all  the  time,  ” hiccoughed  he 
in  reply. 

I did  not  fancy  the  way  he  carried  out  my  fig- 
ure, but  went  on  with  my  reflections : 

“Some,  but*  they  are  few,  achieve  greatness 
at  a bound — ” 

“ That’s  what  shedoes,”  broke  he  in.  1 1 Twelve 
hoops  and  a drum  behind  them,  at  one  spring — 
she  comes  through  like  a flying-fish.” 

I don’t  know  what  angry  rejoinder  was  on  my 
lips  to  this  speech,  when  there  came  a tap  at  my 
door.  I arose  at  once  and  opened  it.  It  was 
Francois,  with  a polite  message  from  Mrs. 
Keates,  to  say  how  happy  it  would  make  her 
“if  I felt  well  enough  to  join  her  and  Miss  Her- 
bert at  tea.”  For  a second  or  two  I knew  not 
what  to  reply.  That  I was  “well  enough”  Fran- 
cois was  sure  to  report,  and  in  my  flushed  con- 
dition I was,  perhaps,  the  picture  of  an  exag- 
gerated state  of  convalescence ; so,  after  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  I muttered  out  a blundering 
excuse  on  the  plea  of  having  a couple  of  friends 
with  me,  “who  had  chanced  to  be  just  passing 
through  the  town  on  their  way  to  Italy.” 

I did  not  think  Francois  had  time  to  report  my 
answer,  when  I heard  him  again  at  the  door. 
It  was,  with  his  mistress’s  compliments,  to  say 
she  “would  he  charmed  if  I would  induce  my 
friends  to  accompany  me.” 

I had  to  hold  my  hand  on  my  side  with  laugh- 
ter as  I heard  this  message,  so  absurd  was  the 
proposition  and  so  ridiculous  seemed  the  notion 
of  it.  This,  I say,  was  the  first  impression  made 
upon  my  mind ; and  then,  almost  as  suddenly, 
there  came  another  and  very  different  one. 
“What  is  the  mission  you  have  embraced, 
Potts?”  asked  I of  myself.  “If  it  have  a but 
or  an  object,  is  it  not  to  overthrow  the  mean  and 
unjust  prejudices,  the  miserable  class  distinc- 
tions, that  separate  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
great  from  the  humble,  the  gifted  from  the  ig- 
norant ? Have  you  ever  proposed  to  yourself  a 
nobler  conquest  than  over  that  vulgar  tyranny 
by  which  prosperity  lords  it  over  humble  for- 
tune? Have  you  imagined  a higher  triumph 
than  to  make  the  man  of  purple  and  fine  linen 
feel  happy  in  the  companionship  of  him  in 
smock-frock  and  high-lows?  Could  you  ask  for 
a happier  occasion  to  open  the  campaign  than 
this?  Mrs.  Keates  is  an  admirable  representa- 
tive of  her  class ; she  has  all  the  rigid  prejudices 
of  her  condition ; her  sympathies  may  rise,  but 
they  never  fall ; she  can  feel  for  the  sorrows  of 
the  well-born,  she  has  no  concern  for  vulgar  af- 
flictions. How  admirable  the  opportunity  to 
show  her  that  grace,  and  genius,  and  beauty  are 
of  all  ranks ! And  Miss  Herbert,  too,  what  a 
test  it  will  be  of  her  l If  she  really  have  great- 
ness of  soul,  if  there  be  in  her  nature  a spirit  that 
rises  above  petty  conventionalities  and  miser- 
able ceremonials,  she  will  take  this  young  creat- 
ure to  her  heart  like  a sister.  I think  I see  them 
with  arms  entwined — two  lovely  flowers  on  one 
stalk — the  dark  crimson  rose  and  the  pale  hya- 
cinth! Oh,  Potts!  this  would  be  a nobler  vic- 
tory to  achieve  than  to  rend  battalions  with 
grape,  or  ride  down  squadrons  with  the  crash  of 
cavalry. — I will  come,  Francois,”  said  I.  “ Tell 
Mrs.  Keates  that  she  may  expect  us  immediate- 
ly.” I took  especial  care  in  my  dialogue  to. 
keep  this  prying  fellow  outside  the  room,  and  to 
interpose  in  every  attempt  that  he  made  to  ob- 
tain a peep  within.  In  this  I perfectly  succeed- 
ed, and  dismissed  him  without  lps  being  able  to 
report  any  one  circumstance  about  my  two  trav- 
eling friends. 

My  next  task  was  to  inform  them  of  my  in- 
tentions on  their  behalf ; nor  was  this  so  easy  as 
might  be  imagined ; for  Vaterchen  had  indulged 
very  freely  with  the  wine,  and  all  the  mount- 
ains of  Calabria  lay  between  myself  and  Tinten- 
fleck. With  a great  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and 
more  of  patience,  I did  at  last  succeed  in  mak- 
ing known  to  the  old  fellow  that  a lady  of  the 
high©  iHtgtithr-Hniil-tePTiend  were  curious  to 
see  them."  He  only  caught  my  meaning  after 
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some  time,  but  when  he  had  surmounted  the 
difficulty,  as  though  to  show  me  how  thorough- 
ly he  understood  the  request,  and  how  nicely  he 
appreciated  its  object,  he  began  a series  of  face- 
contortions  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  being  a 
sort  of  programme  of  what  he  intended  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  distinguished  company.  I repressed 
this  firmly,  severely.  I explained  that  an  artist 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  life  should  bo  ever 
the  gentleman ; that  the  habits  of  the  stage  were 
no  more  necessary  to  carry  into  the  world  than 
the  costume.  I dilated  upon  the  fact  that  John 
Kemble  had  been  deemed  fitting  company  by 
the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe ; and  that  if  his 
manner  could  have  exposed  him  to  a criticism, 
it  was  in,  perhaps,  a slight  tendency  to  an  over- 
reserve, a cold  and  almost  stern  dignity.  I’m 
not  sure  Vaterchen  followed  me  completely,  nor 
understood  the  anecdotes  I introduced  about  Ed- 
mund Kean  and  Lord  Byron,  but  I now  addressed 
myself  pictorially  to  Tintenfleck — pictorially,  I 
say,  for  words  were  hopeless.  I signified  that 
a trds  grande  dame  was  about  to  receive  her.  I 
arose  with  my  skirts  expanded  in  both  hands, 
made  a reverent  courtesy,  throtving  my  head 
well  back,  and  looking  every  inch  a duchess. 
But  alas  for  my  powers  of  representation ! she 
buret  into  a hearty  laugh,  and  had  at  last  to  lay 
Tier  head  on  Vaterchen’s  shoulder  out  of  pure 
exhaustion. 

“Explain  to  her  what  I have  told  you,  Sir, 
and  do  not  sit  grinning  at  me  there  like  a bab- 
oon,” said  I,  in  a severe  voice. 

I can  not  say  how  he  acquitted  himself,  but  I 
could  gather  that  a very  lively  altercation  ensued, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  she  resolutely  re- 
fused to  subject  herself  to  any  further  ordeals  of 
what  academicians  call  a private  view.  No; 
she  was  ready  for  the  ring  and  the  saw-dust,  and 
the  drolleries  of  the  men  with  chalk  on  their 
faces,  but  she  would  not  accept  high  life  on  any 
terms.  By  degrees,  and  by  arguments  of  his  own 
ingenious  devising,  however,  he  did  succeed,  and 
at  last  she  arose  with  a bound  and  cried  out, 
“Eccomi !” 

“Remember,”  said  I to  Vaterchen,  as  we  left 
the  room,  “I  am  doing  that  which  few  would 
have  the  courage  to  dare.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  dignity  of  your  conduct,  the  grace  of  your 
manners,  the  well-bred  ease  of  your  address,  to 
make  me  feel  proud  of  my  intrepidity,  or,  sad 
and  painful  possibility ! retire  covered  with  inef- 
fable shame  and  discomfiture.  Do  you  compre- 
hend me?” 

“Perfectly,”  said  he,  standing  erect,  and  giv- 
ing even  in  his  attitude  a sort  of  bailbond  for  fu- 
ture dignity.  “Lead  on !” 

This  was  more  familiar  than  he  had  been  yet ; 
but  I ascribed  it  to  the  tension  of  nerves  strung 
to  a high  purpose,  and  rendering  him  thus  inac- 
cessible to  other  thoughts  than  of  the  enterprise 
before  him. 

As  I neared  the  door  of  Mrs.  Keates’s  apart- 
ment, I hesitated  as  to  how  I should  enter. 
Ought  I to  precede  my  friends,  and  present 
them  as  they  followed  ? Or  would  it  seem  more 
easy  and  more  assured  if  I were  to  give  my  arm 
to  Tintenfleck,  leaving  Vaterchen  to  bring  up 
the  rear?  After  much  deliberation,  this  ap- 
peared to  be  the  better  course,  seeming  to  take 
for  granted  that,  although  some  peculiarities  of 
costume  might  ask  for  explanation  later  on,  I 
was  about  to  present  a very  eligible  and  charm- 
ing addition  to  the  company. 

I am  scarcely  able  to  say  whether  I was  or 
was  not  reassured  by  the  mode  in  which  she  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  my  arm.  At  first  the  prop- 
osition appeared  unintelligible,  and  she  looked 
at  me  with  one  of  those  wide-eyed  stares,  as 
though  to  say,  “What  new  gymnastic  is  this? 
What  tour  de  force,  of  which  I never  heard  be- 
fore ?”  and  then,  with  a sort  of  jerk,  she  threw 
my  arm  up  in  the  air  and  made  a pirouette  un- 
der it  of  some  half  dozen  whirls. 

Half  reprovingly  I shook  my  head  and  offered 
her  my  hand.  This  she  understood  at  once. 
She  recognized  such  a mode  of  approach  as  le- 
gitimate and  proper,  and  with  an  artistic  shake 
of  her  drapery  with  the  other  hand  and  a con- 
fident smile  she  signified  she  was  ready  to  go 
“on.” 

I was  once  on  a time  thrown  over  a horse’s 
head  into  a slate  quarry;  a very  considerable 
drop  it  was,  and  nearly  fatal.  On  another  oc- 
casion I was  carried  in  a small  boat  over  the  fall 
of  a salmon  weir,  and  hurried  along  in  the  flood 
for  almost  three  hundred  yards.  Each  of  these 
was  a situation  of  excitement  and  peril,  and  with 
considerable  confusion  as  the  consequence ; and 
yet  I could  deliberately  recount  you  every  pass- 
ing phase  of  my  terror,  from  my  first  fright  down 
to  my  complete  unconsciousness,  with  such  small 
traits  as  would  guarantee  truthfulness ; while  of 
the  scene  upon  which  I now  adventured  I pre- 
serve nothing  beyond  the  vaguest  and  most  un- 
connected memory. 

I remember  my  advance  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  I have  a recollection  of  a large  silver  tea- 
urn,  and  beyond  it  a lady  in  a turban ; another 
with  long  ringlets  there  was.  The  urn  made  a 
noise  like  a small  steamer,  and  there  was  a con- 
fusion of  voices — about  what,  I can  not  tell — 
that  increased  the  uproar,  and  we  were  all  stand- 
ing up  and  all  talking  together ; and  there  was 
what  seemed  an  angry  discussion,  and  then  the 
large  turban  and  the  ringlets  swept  haughtily 
past  me.  The  turban  said,  “This  is  too  much, 
Sir!”  and  ringlets  added,  “Far  too  much,  Sir!” 
and  as  they  reached  the  door  there  was  Vater- 
chen on  his  head,  with  a branch  of  candles  be- 
tween his  feet  to  light  them  out,  and  Tinten- 
fleck, screaming  with  laughter,  threw  himself 
into  an  arm-chair  and  clapped  a most  riotous 
applause. 

I stood  a moment  almost  transfixed,  then 
dashed  out  of  the  room,  hurried  up  stairs  to  my 
chamber,  bolted  the  door— drew.a  great  clothes- 
press  against  it  for  fartlLAl  ^iddiJiart^  'arld^ben 


ysms  of  mad  confusion  in  which  a man  can  not 
say  whether  he  is  on  the  verge  of  inevitable  ruin 
or  has  just  been  rescued  from  a dreadful  fate. 
I would  not,  if  even  I could,  recount  all  that  I 
suffered  that  night.  There  was  not  a scene  of 
open  shame  and  disgrace  that  I did  not  picture 
to  myself  as  incurring.  I was  every  where  in 
the  stocks  or  the  pillory.  I wore  a wooden  pla- 
card on  my  breast,  inscribed,  “Potts,  the  Im- 
postor.” I was  running  at  top  speed  before 
hooting  and  yelling  crowds.  I was  standing 
with  a circle  of  protecting  policemen  amidst  a 
mob  eager  to  tear  me  to  pieces.  I was  sitting 
on  a hard  stool  while  my  hair  was  being  cropped 
i la  Pentonville,  and  a gray  suit  lay  ready  for 
me  when  it  was  done.  But  enough  of  such  a 
dreary  record.  I believe  I cried  myself  to  sleep 
at  last,  and  so  soundly,  too,  that  it  was  very  late 
in  the  afternoon  ere  1 awoke.  It  was  the  sight 
of  the  barricade  I had  erected  at  my  door  gave 
me  the  clew  to  the  past,  and  again  I buried  my 
face  in  my  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s  Kalliston, 

For  removing  Tan,  Sunburn , Freckles , Redness  and 
Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  and/or  rendering  the  complexion 
clear  and  beautiful. 

The  following  testimonial  furnishes  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  famous  cosmetic: — 

Marlboro’,  July  11, 1856. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  Js  Co. : 

Gents:— The  package  of  Kalliston  came  to  hand  last 
evening,  and  I am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  state  to 
you  how  much  we  value  it.  My  family  have  used  it  almost 
daily  for  more  than  two  years,  and  now  they  think  they 
can  not  do  without  it. 

A single  application  has  repeatedly  removed  the  freckles 
from  the  face  of  my  little  boy,  leaving  his  skin  smooth  and 
fair.  And  in  all  cases  of  sunburn  or  irritation  of  the  skin, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  has  thus  far  proved  itself  a perfect 
and  very  pleasant  remedy. 

I can,  if  you  desire  it,  refer  you  to  several  cases  of  obsti- 
nate cutaneous  disease,  in  which  1 know  the  Kalliston  has 
had  a wonderfully  good  effect ; one  in  particular,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  P , one  of  my  neighbors,  had  suffered  for 

many  years  from  eruptions  and  painful  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  (probably  the  effect  of  bad  vaccine  virus,)  leaving  it 
in  several  places  puckered  and  quite  red.  A few  weeks  ago 
I recommended  to  him  your  Kalliston;  he  has  since  in- 
formed me  that  the  effect  of  its  use  has  been  very  marked 
and  beneficial,  that  the  skin  has  become  soft  and  smooth, 
and  the  inflammation  and  redness  has  nearly  disappeared. 
This  is  an  important  case,  and  I will  tell  yon  more  about  it 
when  I see  you.  • 

I owe  it  to  you  to  state  that  I did  not  believe  in  tb8  effi- 
cacy of  any  cosmetic  until  I tried  your  Kalliston,  and  I 
cheerfully  give  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 

Youib  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  BOYD. 

Prepared  only  by  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

American  Express  Company. 

REMOVAL. 

THE  DOWN  TOWN  OFFICE  OF  THIS  COMPANY 
has  been  removed  from  64  to  124  BROADWAY,  cor- 
ner of  Cedar  Street.  Expresses  leave  New  York  by  Hud- 
son River  and  Harlem  trains  for  the  entire  West  and 
Southwest  at  T A.M.,  10  A.M.,  11  A.M.,  3.15  T.M.,  5 P.M., 
and  6 P.M.,  closing  at  124  Broadway  half  an  hour  earlier. 

Special  and  extra  arrangements  made  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  delivery  of  Holiday  Presents. 

WELLS,  BUTTERFIELD  & CO., 

Principal  Office,  61  Hudson  Street. 

Branch  Offices,  542  Broadway  and  124  Broadway. 

To  the  Trade. 

Now  Ready,  the  First  Number  of  a Series  of  the 

Five-Cent  Novelettes, 

Each  Number  complete  in  itself,  containing  from  64  to 
80  pages. 

The  First  Number  will  contain  an 

Original  Revolutionary  Story, 

Entitled, 

The  Rebel  Quakeress; 

Or, 

THE  TORY  GUARDIAN. 

This  New  Series  will  each  be  complete  in  itself,  and,  if 
placed  before  the  reading  community,  must  not  fail  to 
reach  a large  circulation— to  which  it  is  entitled.  Order 
from  your  respective  Agents. 

OKIE,  DAYTON  & JONES, 

Wholesale  Agents, 

No.  29  Ann  Street,  comer  Nassau. 

For  sale  by 

H.  DEXTER  & CO., 

ROSS  & TOUSEY, 

SAMUEL  YATES, 

HAMILTON,  JOHNSON  & FARRELLY, 

JOHN  F.  FEEKS  & CO. 

Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  0091,  Broad  way,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y. 


Cure  Cough,  Cold,  Hoarseness,  In- 
fluenza, any  Irritation  or  Sore- 
ness of  the  Throat,  Relieve  the 
Hacking  Coughin  Consump- 
tion. Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
and  Catarrh.  Clear  and 
give  strength  to  the 
voice  of 

PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 
and  SINGERS. 


Few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  checking  a Cough  or 
“Common  Cold"  in  its  first  stage;  that  which  in  the  be- 
ginning would  yield  to  a mild  remedy,  if  neglected,  soon 
attacks  the  Lungs.  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  con- 
taining demulcent  ingredients,  allay  Pulmonary  and  Bron- 
chial Irritation. 


BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 


“That  trouble  in  my  Throat,  (for  which 
the  “ Troches”  are  a specific)  having  made 
me  often  a mere  whisperer.” 

N.  P.  WILLIS. 

“ I recommend  their  use  to  Public  Speak- 
ers.” REV.  E.  II..  ClIAPIN. 

“Great  service  in  subduing  Hoabsb- 

REV.  DANIEL  WISE. 

“Almost  instant  relief  in  the  distressing 
labor  of  breathing  peculiar  to  Asthma." 

REV.  A.  C.  EGGLESTON. 

“Contain  no  Opium  or  any  thing  injuri- 
ous." DR.  A.  A.  HAYES, 

Chemist,  Boston. 

“A  simple  and  pleasant  combination  for 
Coughs,  &c.” 

DR.  G.  F.  BIGELOW, 
Boston. 


TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 

BROWN’S 

TROCHES 


“ Beneficial  in  Bronchitis.” 

DR.  J.  F.  W.  LANE, 
Boston. 

“ I have  proved  them  excellent  for 
Whooping  Cough." 

REV.  II.  W.  WARREN, 
Boston. 

“ Beneficial  when  compelled  to  speak,  suf- 
fering from  Cold.” 

REV.  S.  J.  P.  ANDERSON, 

St.  Louis. 

“ Effectual  in  removing  Hoarseness  and 
Irritation  of  the  Throat,  so  common  with 
SpZakers  and  Singers.” 

Prof.  M.  STACY  JOHNSON, 

La  Grange,  Ga., 
Teacher  of  Music,  Southern 
Female  College. 

“Great  benefit  when  taken  before  and 
after  preaching,  as  they  prevent  Hoarseness. 
From  their  past  effect,  I think  they  will  be 
of  permanent  advantage  to  me.” 

LEV.  I..  LOW  LEY,  A.  M., 
President  of  Athens  College,  Tenn. 
S3P~  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  A BOX. 


Concentrated  Leaven 


For  making 


Bread,  Tea  Cakes, 

All  Kinds  of  Pastry,  &c., 

MANUFACTURED  by 

EDW.  CHAMBERLIN  & CO., 


Proprietors  of  Shawm  ut  Chemical  Works, 
NO.  33  INDIA  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Concentrated  Leaven 

la  the  result  of  careful  chemical  research.  Bread  of  all 
kinds,  made  by  using  it,  is  light,  more  digestible  and  nu- 
tritious, has  an  agreeable  natural  taste.  Is  less  liable  to  sour, 
will  retain  its  moisture  longer  than  by  any  other  process, 
and  the  whole  preparation  for  the  oven  need  not  exceed 
ten  minutes. 


See  Directions  in  each  Package  for  making 
Breakfast  and  Tea  Rolls — I/jaf  Bread— Brown  Bread- 
Buckwheat  Cakes — Sponge  Cake— Corn  Cake — Cup  Cake 
—Ladies’  Cake— Webster  Cake— Muffins— Apple  Pudding 
— Highland  Cake — Graham  Bread — Boston  Brown  Bread 
— Dumplings  — Chambers  Street  Cake  — Sponge  Cake — 
Jumbles — Election  Cake — Soft  Sugar  Ginger  Bread— Hard 
Sugar  Ginger  Bread  — Silver  Cake  — Doughnuts— Butter 
Pudding  — Jonny  Cake — Gold  Cake  — Japanese  Cake  — 
Union  Cake — and  every  variety  of  Pastry. 

For  sale  by  Wm.  Gulager  & Bro.,  59  North  Front  St., 
Philadelphia;  Wm.  II.  Crawford  & Co.,  62  South  Street, 
Baltimore;  and  by  all  the  principal  druggists  and  grocers. 

GEORGE  H.  BATES,  Wholesale  Agent, 

No.  1S9  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Premature 
Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Coceaine.  It  has  been  used 
in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in 
handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to 


NOW  READY. 


An  Important  Work,  tchich,  having  been  for  several 
years  in  progress,  is  completed  at  an  opportune  time. 
It  is  the 

Life  of 

Andrew  Jackson. 

By  James  Parton, 

Author  of  “ Life  of  Aaron  Burr,”  eta 

Three  Volumes,  636  to  734  pages  each, 
With  Steel  Portaits. 


PRICES. 

Crown  Octavo  Edition.— Cloth  Binding,  $6 ; Sheep, 

$6  75;  Half  Calf,  $9;  Full  Calf,  $12. 

Subscbibers’  Edition,  Royal  Octavo  (Sold  by  Subscrip- 
tion only ) — Cloth,  $7  50 ; Sheep,  $9 ; Half  Calf,  $12 ; 

Full  Calf,  $15  00. 

In  his  own  lifetime,  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  most  pop- 
ular of  American  citizens.  Since  his  death,  there  is  but 
one  name  more  endeared  than  his  to  the  masgess  of  the 
people.  Ilia  fame,  to  use  the  language  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  greatest  of  his  opponents,  is  part  of  the  moral  prop- 
erty of  the  nation. 

The  life  of  General  Jackson  was  crowded  with  events. 
The  whole  of  his  career  was  peculiar,  extraordinary,  in- 
teresting, beyond  that  of  any  American  of  bis  time.  Ilia 
virtues  and  his  failings,  his  good  actions  and  his  bad  ac- 
tions, all  alike  bear  the  stamp  of  his  strong  individuality. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  the  great  Representative  Man 

of  the  Great  West;  as  the  Great  West  was  iu  his  day 

impulsive,  irascible,  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic 

prompt  with  word  and  deed  for  his  country — a warm 
friend— a terrible  enemy. 

The  influence  of  Andrew  Jackson  upon  the  fortunes 
and  the  character  of  the  United  States  was  powerful. 
Besides  adding  to  the  glory  of  his  country’s  arms,  and 
giving  her  an  immortal  lesson  in  the  art  of  self-defense, 
he  changed  the  character  of  parties,  and  altered  the 
course  of  political  events.  He  touched  nothing  which  he 
did  not  radically  change.  He  fought  nothing  which  he 
did  not  defeat.  He  opposed  nothing  which  he  did  not 
annihilate.  No  man  could  resist  his  invincible  will,  or 
stand  the  shock  of  his  overwhelming  popularity. 

To  this  hour  his  influence  is  felt  and  seen  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  government.  No  one  can  understand  tho 
politics  of  to-day  who  does  not  know  much  of  the  nature 
and  career  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  comprehend  what  ho 
did  and  what  he  destroyed,  as  the  head  of  the  party 
which  has  ruled  the  country,  with  little  interruplion, 
since  the  day  on  which  he  assumed  the  presidential  chair, 
thirty  years  ago. 

Especially  at  this  time,  when  the  questions  of  nullifi- 
cation and  secession  are  again  considered,  the  history  of 
Jackson’s  administration  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

Mr.  Parton  has  been  several  years  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  work,  and  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  most 
careful  research  and  investigation.  The  first  volume  of 
the  Subscribers’  Edition  was  issued  a year  since ; the 
second  was  published  last  spring ; and  the  third  and  last 
is  now  completed.  Of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  tho 
press  have  spoken  in  the  warmest  commendation. 

Mr.  Parton's  characteristic  merits  are,  eays  the  South- 
ern Field  and  Fireside, 11 A capacity  for  exhaustive  re- 
search and  lucid  synthesis,  combined  with  the  liveliest 
fancy,  and  most  genial,  captivating  humor.  He  infuses 
into  details  intrinsically  dull  the  fire  of  his  own  vivacity, 
and  to  events  of  importance  and  anecdotes  entertaining 
in  themselves,  lie  adds  a new  force  and  significance.  The 
genius  of  the  raconteur  united  to  a discriminating  judg- 
ment ; the  power  at  once  to  generalize  ably  and  to  com- 
bine judiciously;  unfaltering  industry,  scholarly  taste, 
and,  to  crown  tho  whole,  a spirit  of  courageous  impar- 
tiality— these  are  the  high  and  unusual  endowments 
brought  by  Mr.  Parton  to  the  preparation  of  his  great 
work.’’ 

This  Life  of  Jaokbon  “possesses  a degree  of  interest 
which  can  scarcely  be  overstated,"  says  the  Aet o York 
World.  An  opinion  which  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  periodicals, 
fully  indorses ; for  it  pronounces  it  “ A Life  indeed,  and 
before  which  the  conventional  and  common-place  biogra- 
phies of  modem  times  sink  into  stupidity  and  insignifi- 
cance. If  we  should  write  all  we  think  concerning  the 
merits  of  this  first  volume,  we  fear  we  Bhould  run  tho 
risk  of  being  accused  of  imprudent  enthusiasm.”  Of  the 
the  second  volume,  the  same  journal  says,  that  it  even 
“surpasses  the  first  in  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  pictur- 
esque vigor  of  its  style.” 

“One  of  the  most  readable  of  books.  Every  page  is 
alive.  It  is  as  romantic  as  a mediaeval  romance,  and  yet 
lias  the  advantage  of  being  true." — Home  Journal.  “ A 
fresher,  livelier  account  was  never  written  of  any  hero 
by  any  author."— Boston  Advertiser.  “ Of  the  biography 
of  Jackson  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  in  the  present  as 

in  the  future. That  it  will  be  one  of  our  standard 

historical  books  is  indisputable."— Boston  Gazette.  “ A 

volume  of  intense  and  permanent  interest New  York 

Observer.  “Mr.  Parton  is  doing  his  work  with  an  im- 
partiality, copiousness,  and  fidelity,  and  fascination  of 
narration  which  will  make  it  at  once  popular  with  the 
general  reader,  and  satisfactory  to  the  political  student 
The  subject  is  full  of  romantic  and  picturesque  incidents. 
The  narrative  is  flowing  and  charming.  We  con- 
fess having  read  the  whole  (one  volume)  in  two  prolonged 
sittings.' ' — Harper' 8 Weekly. 

“ Of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  executed  his  difficult  and  laborious 
task,  but  one  opinion  has  been  expressed,  and  that  is 
most  emphatic  and  enthusiastic  commendation."— Few 
Haven  Patriot. 

Published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS, 

5 and  7 Morccr  Street  N.  7. 


promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  Is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  os  a dressing  for  the  hair.  A single  appli- 
cation will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 


SORE  CORNS  and  BUNIONS  are  really 

CURED  by  the  use  of  SWISS  CORN  PLASTER. 

For  sale  by  E.  DUPUY,  Druggist,  No.  609  Broadway. 


Wistar’s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  incon- 
trovertibly  the  best  known  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Coughs, 
Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Croup,  Whooping 
Cough,  and  incipient  Consumption,  as  well  os  every  disease 
affecting  the  Throat,  Chest,  and  Lungs.  Seth  W.  Fowle 
& Co.,  Proprietors,  Boston.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Agents 
everywhere. 


PHOTOCHROMATIO  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  this  beautiful  art. 

Young  men  are  making  over  $50  a month  in  this 
business.  Terms  and  Specimens  sent  free,  by  addressing, 
L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Wedding1  Cards,  Notes,  &c. — All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
tic.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


VALUABLE  Recipes,  Arts,  Discoveries, 

\J\J  &a,  and  a Book  Catalogue,  all  sent  free  to  any 
person.  Address  M.  M.  SANBORN, 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.  . . 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HOLCOMBE'S  POEMS. 

POEMS.  By  William  H.  Holcombe,  M.D.,  of  Louisi- 
ana. Crown  8vo,  360  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

This  volume  is  issued  in  the  best  style,  on  tinted  pa- 
per, and  has  been  received  with  much  favor. 

The  volume  shows  “ A delicate  sense  of  ideal  beauty,  a 
wide  sympathy  with  man  and  nature,  and  a susceptibil- 
ity to  tender  emotion." — N.  Y.  Century. 

“There  are  many  beautiful  ‘flowers  of  poesy’  in  Dr. 
Holcombe’s  volume.’’ — Boston  Post. 

“ The  poetry  is  good,  and  the  theology  is  fused  and 
flows  through  it,  set  sometimes  to  a very  sweet  and  heav- 
“'v  musia” — Monthly  Religious  Magazine. 

He  sings  sweetly  and  tenderly,  is  a man  of  generous 
heart  and  cultivated  mind,  breathing  a healthy  and  ge- 
nial love  of  the  beautiful."— Georgia  Republic. 

“ Seldom  have  we  seen  a hook  of  poems  that  lias  struck 

so  favorably  as  this." — New  Church  Herald. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

5 and  7 Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


Fashions!  Fashions!  Fashions! 

PARIS  FASHIONS  for  LADIES’  DRESS. 

PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  CHILDREN’S  DRESS. 
PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  CLOAKS. 

PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  BONNETS. 

Mme.  DEMOREST’S  ILLUSTRATED  QUARTERLY 
REPORT  of  all  the  LATEST  PARIS  and  NEW  YORK 
FASHIONS,  40  Engravings,  invaluable  to  the  trade,  dress- 
makers, and  ladies  generally,  now  ready  and  for  sale  at 
all  the  branches  and  the  news-depots.  Price  5 cents ; 
yearly,  15  cents.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  6 cents. 

Yearly  subscription  to  Harper’s  Weekly  and  Mme. 
Demorest’s  Report,  at  $2  00;  Harper's  Magazine  and 

as  ao,'e,"‘  “d 

^Address  Mme.  DEMOREST,  473  Broadway,  Now  York. 


December  15,  I860.] 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT.— Great  Curiosity, 

FUN  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

Magic  Cases , with  Secret  Drawer ; also,  Magic  Cigar 
Cases.  Sent  for  12  red  stamps.  Agents  wanted  by 
J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Lock-box,  388  Providence,  R.  L 


Saturday  Evening  Post 


Another  and  More  Splendid  Engraving ! 

Two  Large  and  Valuable  Works 
AS  PREMIUMS! 


A CARD  — W.  JACKSON,  No.  551 

BROADWAY,  has  constantly  on  hand  every  article 
desirable  for  Family  Mourning.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  our  stock  of  Bombazines,  Bonnets,  Cloaks,  Veils, 
and  Embroideries. 


The  Working  Farmer, 

A large  Agricultural  Monthly  Magazine, 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

For  $2  40  a year. 

Both  Papers  for  less  than  the  Subscrip- 
tion Price  of  One. 

The  Working  Farmer 

Is  Edited  by  PROF.  J.  J.  MAPES,  assisted  by  a Corps 
of  Gentlemen  who  are  practically  engaged  in  conducting 
the  several  departments  upon  which  they  write. 

Von.  13  commences  with  Jan.  1st,  1861. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  application. 

Remit  subscription  to 

CHAS.  V.  MAPES, 

126  and  128  Nassau,  and  11  Beekman  Street, 

• New  York. 


Splendid  Stories! 

Instructive  Sketches! 

Solid  Information! 


In  laying  their  Prospectus  again  before  the  public,  the 
Proprietors  of  “•THE  OLDEST  AND  BEST  OF  THE 
WEEKLIES"  need  enter  upon  no  long  array  of  promises. 
They  may  simply  state,  that  they  design  making  THE 
POST  for  the  future  what  it  has  been  for  the  past,  a repos- 
itory alike  of  delightful  amusement  and  equally  entertain- 
ing instruction.  Interesting  Stories  and  Choice  Sketches 
by 

The  Best  Writers, 

will  always  be  found  in  THE  POST.  Our  Stories  for  the 
last  year  have  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
most  interesting  character;  and  we  design  not  to  allow  any 
falling  off  in  tliis  respect  — though  any  improvement  is 
hardly  possible.  But  THE  POST  also  aims  to  instruct. 
It  contains  weekly 

An  Agricultural  Department, 

Choice  Receipts, 

Domestic  and  Foreign  News, 

The  Markets  and  Bank  Note  List, 
Letter  from  Paris, 

Miscellaneous  Information,  &c. 

But  to  see  exactly  what  THE  POST  is,  write  for  A 
SAMPLE  NUMBER,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any 
one  desirous  of  subscribing  for  a weekly  paper.  By  the  fol- 
owing  list  of  terms  you  will  see  that  THE  POST  is  not 
only  the  BEST,  but  the  CHEAPEST  OF  TUE  WEEK- 
LIES! and  that  we  offer 

Splendid  Premiums  to  Subscribers! 

OUR  ENGRAVING  PREMIUM— A MAGNIFICENT 
PICTURE — Our  Engraving  Premium  this  year  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Steel  Plate  Engraving  of 

“ A Merry  Making  in  the  Olden  Time.” 

This  Engraving  was  first  issued  by  the  LONDON  ART 
UNION.  It  is  30  inches  long  by  24  inches  wide — contains 
from  30  to  40  figures,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Engrav- 
ings now  before  the  American  and  British  public.  The 
publisher’s  price  for  it  (sold  by  canvassers)  is  five  Dollars. 

OUR  BOOK  PREMIUMS These  are  two;  Lippin- 

oott’s  Famous  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  and  Geograph- 
ical Dictionary  op  thr  World,  and  the  equally  famous 
■Webster’s  New  Pictorial  Quarto  Dictionary.  Lippin- 
cott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  and  Geographical  Dictionary 
of  the  World  is  a work  that  no  man  or  family  should  be 
without  It  is  a large  volume  of  2,182  closely  printed 
pages  and  contains  an  IMMENSE  MASS  OF  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE.  You  have  in  it  the  most  recent  and  au- 
thentic information  respecting  nearly  100,000  places — conn- 
tries,  islands,  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  towns,  &c.,  in  every 
portion  of  the  Globe.  Of  Webster's  New  Pictorial  Quarto 
Dictionary,  containing  1,500  Wood  Cuts,  but  little  need  be 
said — its  value  being  apparent  to  aU.  Ao  family  should 
be  without  it. 


Recent  Publications 

of  the 

American  Sunday-School  Union: 

THE  SPRING  BONNET;  or,  Quite  Ready.  A nar- 
rative founded  on  fact.  32mo,  cloth.  8 cent3. 

THE  TWO  LITTLE  ORIOLES;  or,  Music  in  the 
Heart,  and  how  to  make  it.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  frontis- 
piece. Price  25  cents. 

WHAT  THE  TREES  TAUGHT  THE  LITTLE 

GIRL.  18mo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece  and  engraved 
title-page.  Price  12  cents. 

LITTLE  MARY’S  THREE  HOMES.  ISmo,  cloth, 
with  beautiful  frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page — 


Living  Curiosities  at  Barnum’s  Museum. 

Since  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  re-purchased  the  Museum  last  Spring,  it  has  become  more  than  ever  a popular  place  of  re- 
sort for  Ladies,  Children  and  Families,  and  the  energies  of  this  world-renowned  “ Prince  of  Showmen,"  seem  to  increase 
in  a corresponding  ratio  with  his  patronage.  Our  artist  has  sketched  the  above  from  a host  of  other  curiosities  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  Museum  at  all  hours,  day  and  evening. 

The  two  centre  figures  in  the  foreground  of  the  above  cut  represent  the  celebrated  AZTEC  CHILDREN,  found  in  one 
of  the  long  lost  cities  of  Central  America.  It  will  be  observed  that  their  cast  of  features,  and  very  small  heads,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  sculpture  found  in  those  cities  by  Stephens  and  other  travelers,  which  fact  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  race  of  men  to  which  they  belong  were  the  original  type  of  these  sculptures. 

The  figure  on  the  right  represents  a creature,  found  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a mixture  of  the 
wild  native  African  and  the  Orang  Outang,  a kind  of  Man-Monkey,  but  for  want  of  a positive  name  is  called  “WIIAT 
18  IT?"  The  two  white  figures  represent  two  ALBINO  GIRLS,  and  the  black  ones  their  black  mother  and  sister. 
These  Girls,  though  of  black  parentage,  are  a PURE  WHITE,  WITH  WHITE  WOOL  AND  PINK  EYES,  but  with 
every  other  feature  and  characteristic  of  the  real  African.  No  one  can  look  upon  them  without  feeling  the  conviction 
that  they  are  beyond  all  doubt  WHITE  NEGROES.  All  these  extraordinary  living  wonders  are  on  exhibition  at 

Barnum’s  American  Museum, 

in  this  city,  where  everything  novel  and  curious  is  sure  to  he  found.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Museum  presents  a 
combination  of  wonders  and  curiosities,  unequaled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  GRAND  AQUARIA  alone  constitutes 
an  attraction  which  well  repays  a visit.  Here,  in  miniature  Oceans,  are  to  be  found  almost  every  variety  of  living  Fish 
and  other  aquatic  animals  dis;>orting  in  their  native  element,  from  a noble  specimen  of  a living  Seal,  down  to  the  tiny 
Stickleback,  which  builds  its  nest  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  weeds.  The  HAPPY  FAMILY,  consists  of  beasts  and  birds 
of  opposite  natures,  as  Dogs,  Cats,  Rats,  Hawks,  Chickens,  Pigeons,  &c„  &c.,  all  living  In  peace  and  harmony,  and  the 
whole  made  amusing  and  interesting  by  a number  of  lively  and  playful  Monkeys,  which  always  keep  spectators  in  capi- 
tal humor  by  their  inimitable  sports.  A monster  den  of  mammoth  Serpents,  30  in  number,  has  just  been  added  to  the 


REST  FOR  THE  WEARY ; or,  the  Story  of  Hannah 
Lee.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations.  35 
cents. 

LITTLE  ERNEST ; or,  the  Land  Beyond  the  River. 
ISmo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page. 
Price  12  cents. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS,  from  this  world  to 
that  which  is  to  come.  Delivered  under  the  similitude 
of  a Dream.  By  John  Bunyan.  358  pages,  12mo,  cloth, 
with  thirteen  full  page  illustrations.  Price  75  cents. 

CURIOUS  EYES.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  original  frontis- 
piece and  engraved  title-page.  Price  12  cents. 

PALISSY,  THE  HUGUENOT  POTTER.  A True  Tale. 
16mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Price  50  cents. 

MIRIAM’S  REWARD.  36  pp.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  orig- 
inal frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page.  Price  12  cte. 

THE  WORD  OF  LIFE.  By  W.  B.  Mackenzie.  16mo, 
cloth.  Price  40  cents. 

FAITHFUL  RUTH.  A Story  of  Bethlehem.  ISmo, 
cloth,  beautifully  illustrated.-  Price  25  cents. 

MADDIE  AND  LOLLY.  ISmo,  cloth,  with  original 
frontispiece  and  engraved  title-page.  Price  12  cents. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  GOSPEL  STORY;  or,  New 
Testament  narratives  explained  and  illustrated.  With 
a Preface  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  ISmo,  cloth, 
illustrated.  Price  30  cents. 

LITTLE  ALLICE ’S  PALACE ; or.  The  Sunny  ncart. 
ISmo,  doth,  with  an  original  frontispiece  and  engraved 
title.  Price  12  cents. 

THE  LAST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSON  REMEM- 
BERED ; or,  The  Story  of  Harriet  Russell.  ISmo,  doth. 
Price  85  cents. 

The  above  are  beautifully  and  strongly  hound,  in  extra 
muslin.  Many  of  them  are  elegantly  illustrated.  They 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Depositories  of  the  Society’s  public- 
ations, and  from  booksellers  generally.  Full  catalogues  of 
the  Society's  publications,  also  camples  of  its  periodicals 
will  be  sent,  on  application,  free  of  charge. 

To  those  not  living  within  reaeli  of  a bookseller,  any  book 
on  the  catalogue  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  published  price. 

Apply  to 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union, 

No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

No.  599  Broadway,  New  York. 

No.  141  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


TERMS  OF  THE  POST. 

Single  copy,  $2  00  a year. 

2 copies,  3 00  “ 

1 copy  of  the  Post  and  Arthur’s  Magazine,  3 00  “ 

4 copies,  5 00  “ 

8 “ 10  00  “ 

IS  “ 15  00  “ 

20  “ 20  00  “ 

To  the  getter-up  of  a dub  of  8,  or  either  of  the  larger 
clubs,  we  send  a copy  gratis. 

The  Post  and  our  Premium  Engraving. 

For  one  copy  of  “ THE  POST"  yearly  and  one  of 
the  Magnificent  Engraving,  “A  MERRY  MAK- 
ING IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME,"  $5  00 

For  a club  of  thirty  copies  of  THE  POST,  and  Thirty  Dol- 
lars, we  will  send  as  a PREMIUM  the  Magnificent  En- 
graving, “A  MERRY  MAKING  IN  THE  OLDEN 
TIME,"  gratis. 

For  a club  of  forty  and  Forty  Dollars,  we  will  send  the  En- 
graving, and  a copy  extra  of  THE  POST  also. 

ZW  Any  member  of  a club  can  have  the  Engraving  sent 
to  him  on  the  payment  of  Three  Dollars  extra. 

The  Post  and  our  Book  Premiums. 

We  will  send  one  copy  of  THE  POST,  for  one  year,  and 
give  a copy  of  either  the  Dictionary  or  the  Gazetteer,  for 
Six  Dollars. 

Or,  on  the  receipt  of  five  new  subscribers,  and  Ten  Dol- 
lars, WE  WILL  GIVE  EITHER  OF  THE  ABOVE  WORKS  AS  A 

Premium. 

Or,  on  the  receipt  of  ten  new  subscribers  and  Fifteen 
Dollars  — $1  50  apiece — We  will  give  either  of  the 
Works  as  a Premium. 

Or,  on  the  receipt  of  sixteen  new  subscribers,  and  Twenty 
Dollars  — $1  25  apieee — We  will  give  either  of  the 
Works  as  a Premium. 

The  price  of  these  works  in  the  stores  varies  from  $6  to 
$6  50  apiece. 

Or  we  will  give  a copy  of  the  Engraving  as  a premium 
in  the  place  of  either  of  the  Books. 

Address  DEACON  & PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Spasmodic  Asthma. 


Phinney,  Blakeman  & Mason, 

No.  61  Walker  Street,  N.  Y, 

Jlave  just  Published: 

Martin’s  Natural  History. 

With  262  beautifully  colored  Illustrations. 

Being  a Translation  of  the  celebrated  German  Work  by 
Martin,  adapted  to  the  American  Market,  with 
many  important  additions  and 
emendations. 

First  Series— 480  pages,  12mo . $1 60. 

Martin’s  N*raral  History, 

Second  Series,  un-obm  with  First,  will  be  ready 
Dee.  15th. 

These  vo'-‘nea  wil1  bc>  in  a11  respects,  the  most  tasteful, 
instruct’- e’  and  entertaining  books  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lisher! m America. 


The  most  severe  cases  of  this  dreadful  complaint  have 
been  cured  by  a few  doses  of  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy 
for  Asthma , and  in  no  instance  has  it  failed  to  give  im- 
mediate relief.  Prepared  only  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & 
CO.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  $1  00  per  bottle. 


No  Chimney;  No  Wick. 

No  Soot;  No  Smoke. 

Callender’s  CARBO-AIR  GAS  LAMP,  unsurpassed  for 
burning  all  Coal  Oils,  &c.,  without  a chimney.  On  receipt 
of  $3,  we  will  send  a sample  Lamp  to  any  address ; or  will 
send  it  by  Express,  collect  on  delivery,  purchaser  to  pay 
charges.  Liberal  terms  made  with  exclusive  agents.  En- 
close a stamp  and  send  for  Circulars.  Address 
CALLENDER  <fc  PERCE, 

Dealers  in  Oils  and  Lamps, 

175  Broadway  and  2 Cortland  Street,  New  York. 


HT  5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

sell  5 new  inventions — one  very  recent,  and  of  great  value 
to  families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents.  Send  four 
stamps  and  get  80  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


The  India  Rubber  Home  Gymnasium; 

Or,  Chest  Expanders, 

Something  amusing  as  well  as  beneficial.  They  should 
be  in  every  Family.  Parents  get  them  for  your  Chil- 
dren. Invalids  use  them;  they  will  do  you  more  good 
than  medicine.  In  feet,  everybody  should  use  them.  They 
will  expand  your  Chest,  develop  your  Muscle,  and  Pro- 
long your  Life.  Try  them.  No.  1,  50  cents ; 2,  75  cents  • 
3,  $100;  4,  $150;  5,  $2  00. 

The  above  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of 
the  price.  O.  B.  GRAY,  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Rubber 
Goods,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Davis  Collamore  6c  Co., 

Are  now  offering  a large  stock  of 

Japanese  Goods, 

Wicker  Caps,  Boxes,  Trays,  &c.,  &c. 

Pretty  for  Presents. 

— Bronzes  — 

Some  good  Figures  at  low  prices. 

Engraved  Glass! 

In  great  variety  of  style,  with 

Crest  or  Initial, 

Wedgewood  — Parian,  &c.,  &c. 

Plated  Goods 

At  reduced  prices , on  account  of  giving  up  that  part  of 
our  business. 

479  Broadieay,  below  Broome  Street. 

N.  B.— Good  Gold  Band  French  China  Tea  Sets,  $7. 


JOHN  T.  BENSON, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
CLOAKS,  MANTLES, 
and  FURS, 

310  Canal  Street,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Mercer. 


Playing  2,  3,  4,  0,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  36  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lone,  N.  Y. 


Harper  6c  Brother’s  Books. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

AND 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

Can  be  had  at  Publisher’s  prices,  of  HUNT  & MINER, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  News- 
dealers, 71  and  73  Fifth  Street,  next  to  the  Post  Office, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


T TNEQUALED  for  the  multiplicity  and  splen- 

U dor  of  its  illustrations. 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible, 

Volume  L,  price,  $2  50;  now  ready. 

To  be  obtained  from  agents  only,  one  of  whom  will  bo 
appointed  for  every  district  throughout  the  Union. 
CASSELL,  FETTER  & GALPIN, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


REAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

Agentswanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


TTSEFUL  AND  ECONOMICAL.— IIE- 

vJ  GEM  AN  & CO.’S  Benzine,  for  the  instant  removal 
of  grease  spots,  paints,  &c.,  &c.,  and  for  cleaning  gloves, 
silks,  ribbons,  &c.,  equal  to  new,  without  injury  to  color 
or  fabric.  Sold  by  druggists ; only  25  cents  per  bottle. 
See  that  yon  get  the  genuine  article. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  OF 

Clark’s  School  Visitor, 

N Illustrated  Day  School  Paper  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 
l everywhere.  Address 

DAUGIIADAY  & HAMMOND, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Nature’s  True  Restorative. 

The  best,  safest,  and  purest  tonic  and  alterative  ever  pre- 
pared. It  is  recommended  by  the  leading  medical  author- 
ities, and  is  highly  approved  by  all  who  have  tried  it. 
Delicate  ladies  find  it  a perfect  restorative ; and  persons 
who  lead  a sedentary  life  will  find  their  nervous  and  gener- 
al system  strengthened  and  improved  by  its  use. 


CERTAIN  CURE  AND  PREVENTIVE, 
liegeman  <fc  Co.’s  Camphor  Ice  with  Glycerine.  If  used 
as  directed,  will  keep  the  skin  soft  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Only  25  cents.  Sent  by  mail  for  30  cents.  • 
HEGKMAN  & CO.,  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
Noa.  161,  399,  511,  and  756  Broadway. 

WESLEYAN  SACRED  HARR 

A Collection  of 

CHOICE  TUNES  AND 
HYMNS. 

For  Prayer  Class,  and  Camp  Meetings, 
Congregational  Singing.  By 

p ^MMOp°v»Tv  ’VV*  JtonnARD.  50  cents.  Mailed, 
Post-paid.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITcjON  & CO  Bos- 

DigiiizeaSy 


Medical  Common  Sense. 

Dr.  E.  B.  FOOTE,  the  celebrated  Physician  and  Elec- 
trician, and  author  of  “ Medical  Common  Sense,"  of  Sara- 
toga Springs,  is  effecting  almost  miracles  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Liver,  Heart, 
Stomach,  Ac.,  at  his  Winter  office,  No.  646  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  Call,  or  send,  and  get  his  pamphlet,  entitled, 
“Evidences  of  Dr.  Foote’s  Medical  Success,”  which 
he  is  pleased  to  give  to  all  who  are  interested.  Office 
hours  from  1 to  6 P.M.  daily,  except  Sundays. 


Finkle  & Lyon  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Ce.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Iluggins,  92  4th  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  2£9  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents i nal  from 


1 PER  MONTH  made  with  Stencil 

JtP  J-  V. J\J  Tools.  I seU  the  cheapest  and  best.  Send 
for  my  Circular  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 
JOHN  MILLIKEN,  Lawrenre,  Mass. 


»0  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

j Retired  Gentleman  having  been  re- 


stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
Nervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(fret),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  a 


BACK  NUMBERS  and  BOUND  VOL- 
UMES of  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  and  MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE  can  always  be  had  of 

A WINCH,  320  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


copy  of  the  prescription  used.  AddresCjOUN  Mr'DAG- 
NALL,  186  F niton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS, 
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to  School  n.7?u 
Rugby  By  the  An* 
t,‘0I„0f  ‘ School  Days 
«t  Rugby,"  seo/r 

ing  of  the  White 
Horse,"  &c.,  &c.  * ® 
Part  First.  12„'‘ 
Muslin,  37*  cent*/  ’ 

S UF-Help 
With  Illustrations  of 
Character  and  Con- 
duct.  By  S Alien, 
Smiles,  Author  of 
‘The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson."  m JL 
Edition  Revised  *nd 
gi  e a 1 1 y Enlarged. 
With  numerous  For 
traits,  chiefly  by 
Lossino.  12nio 
Muslin  50  cents.  ' 

travels  T m 
the  amoor  re. 

GIONS  Travels  in 
the  Regions  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower 
Amoor  and  the  Rug. 
sian  Acquisitions  on 
the  Confines  of  India 
and  China.  With  Ad- 
ventures among  the 
Mountain  Eirghis* 
and  the  Manjour.’ 
Manyargs,  Toun- 
gouz,  Touzemtz,  Gol- 
di,  and  Gelyaks;  the 
Hunting  and  Pastoral 
Tribes.  By  Thomas 
Witlam  Atkinson, 
F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S., Au- 
thor of  “ Oriental  and 
Western  Siberia." 
With  a Map  and  nu- 
merous  magnificent 
Illustrations.  8vo 
Muslin,  $2  50. 

ty  Sent  by  Mall, 
postage  free,  on  re- 
ceipt  of  the  Money. 


SCENE  ON  THE  LEVEE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS, 


Pomp.  “What’s  a matter,  Quash?  You  looks  a mis’able  Nigger  dis  mornin’ !” 
Quash.  “ Why,  tell  you,  Pomp,  I’se  gone  and  lef.’  my  moufpiec  on  de  piany 
at  Masr’s,  and  I feels  like  de  debbil!” 


THE  SORT  OF  SEED  GARIBALDI  IS  SOWING. 

General  Garibaldi  has  retired  to  bis  Farm  nt  Caprera,  and  is  engaged  in  Agricultural 
Pursuits.  (Daily  Paper.) 


Agents  Wanted 

In  all  Parts  of  the  Country 

To  obtain  Subscribers  for 

LOSSING’S 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution. 


In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  containing  upward  of 

1500  Pages  and 
1100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

Tliis  work  will  be  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
AGENTS,  to  each  of  whom  a special  District  will  be 
given.  Rare  inducements  offered.  Applicants  should 
name  the  Counties  they  would  prefer.  For  full  particu- 
lars, address  HARPER  & BROTHERS.  New  York. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859.1 


A.  the  distance 


round  the  neck. 


B.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 

D.  to  D.  distance 
around  the  body 

under  the  armpits. 
E,  <u  E,  the  length 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yone 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1859. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Fit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  stylo  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  tho  United  States,  at  $12,  $1«, 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y 

Wholsale  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


Mr.  Jones  has  given  his  first  Party  in  his  New  House,  and  steps  up  stairs  to  the  Dressing-Room  at  3 A.M.  to  look  after  the  comforts 
of  his  Male  Guests : his  ears  are  delighted  as  follows : 

First  Guest.  “Well,  I do  think  the  Champagne  was  detestable.” 

Second  Guest.  “ Oh ! Cider,  of  course ; his  Father  brews  it  in  Jersey.” 

Third  Guest.  “ I wouldn’t  have  minded  that  so  much,  but  for  the  filthy  stuff  they  gave  us  for  Lobster  Salad.” 

Fourth  Guest.  “What  guys  the  Jones  Girls  are!  Does  he  expect  to  get  them  married,  I wonder?” 

Fiftii  Guest.  “Did  you  notice  the  Old  Lady’s  Grammar?” 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Jones  thinks  Party  giving  delightful,  of  course ! 


Articles  for  Domestic  Use. 

The  “ EXCEL?  IClR”  YEAST  POWDER,  is  tiie  Best 
ever  produced,  for  the  immediate  raising  of  Bread,  Bis- 
cuits, &c.  It  is  manufactured  perfectly  tore  ! It  takes 
Fifty  per  cent,  less  of  our  Y'east  Powder  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  than  of  any  other  compound  extensively  ad- 
vertised. 

Ask  your  Grocer  or  Druggist  to  get  it  for  you 

ANDREWS’  EXCELSIOR  YEAST  POWDER]  for  you 
want  the  Best  ! 

Our  CREAM  TARTAR  should  be  procured  by  all  desir- 
ing a perfectly  pure  article,  being  pulverized  by  us  in 
our  own  mills.  Get  our  name  on  the  boxes  and  labels. 
Our  CREAM  TARTAR  is  designed  for  Medical  or  Fami- 
ly use  ! 

We  are  Importers  of  the  finest  brands  of  BI  CARB. 
SODA,  w liieh  is  sold  in  any  quantity,  in  original  Packages, 
or  in  papers  or  boxes  as  wanted. 

Our  PARAGON  SALXRATUS  is  the  MOST  BEAUTI- 
FUL Chemical  Agent  ever  offered  to  the  Public!  It  is 
elegantly  put  ud  in  1 lb.,  * lb.i  and  * lb.  papers ; in  boxes, 
of  36  and  60  lb. ' Dealers  and  Consumers  ordering  from  us, 
will  be  convinced,  on  examination,'  that  it  is  the  purest 
article  ever  produced  l 

Order  <rf  THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  oountry. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 

Ready  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Furs  and  Cloaks. 
310  Benson’s  310 

New  Styles  of  Cloaks 

For  Month  of  December. 


NEW  BOOKS  for  AGENTS. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

WANTED— An  Agent  in  every  County,  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  Beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS.  Circulars, 
giving  full  information,  with  Terms  to  Agents,  and  a full 
list  of  my  Publications,  sent  on  application.  Address 
DUANE  RULISON,  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 
No.  33  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fine  Furs  Selling  at  Prices  to  Suit  the 
Times.  310  Canal  St.,  opposite  Mercer. 


STEIN  WAY  & SONS 


Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement  sent  free  every- 
where. 

WARD,  FROM  LONDON, 

387  Broadway^ rLjL 

DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES f-My OnguentwUi 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  ttosmocth- 

.ler.  It.  G GRAHAM,  No.  100  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Skates  50  cents  to  25  dollars.  Everything  in  tho  skating 
line  (except  ponds)  to  suit  all  ages,  sexqs,  tastes,  and  purses. 
CONOVER  & WALKER,  474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Out  of  town  orders  attended  to  oarefully  and  promptly. 


lannfacturcd. 


Are  now  considered  the  best 
Each  Instrument  warranted 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street 


Traveling  agents  wanted— To  soli 

a new  and  valuable  art  icle  required  in  evert-  household. 
Salary  paid  or  commission  allowed.  For  terms  and  imrticu- 
' — - -idiess,  with  stamp,  J.  W.  Harris,  Boston,  Mass. 
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turbed  by  the  speech ; for  while  he  looked  Riche- 
lieu he  talked  Bulwer.  As  he  went  on  there  was 
an  incessant  play  of  the  features,  and  the  continued 
movement  of  the  arms,  showing  that  the  Cardinal 
was  a very  nervous  man.  He  intoned  rather  than 
spoke  what  he  had  to  say.  The  ear  was  a little 
wearied  by  the  extreme  daintiness  of  the  pronun- 
ciation. But  when  De  Mauprat  came  in,  there 
was  some  pleasant  tongue-fence  until  the  youth 
was  led  off  to  happiness.  Later,  when  the  Cardi- 
nal is  alone  in  his  chamber  at  midnight,  and  De 
Mauprat  bursts  in  and  is  conquered  by  the  old 
minister’s  self-possession,  he  tells  the  youth  how 
he  has  done,  and  what  he  lias  done  for  France.  But 
after  the  declamation  is  over,  one  asks  himself, 
“ Is  that  the  way  in  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  talks 
to  a single  auditor?” 

During  the  following  scenes  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace,  the  contrast  between  the  utter  prostration 
of  the  old  man,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  turns 
upon  Barradas  and  threatens  to  launch  the  curse 
ef  the  Church,  is  very  great  and  sudden.  So  at 
the  close,  when  he  has  resigned  his  office  and  asks 
a boon  in  vain,  the  exhaustion  of  the  body  subdues 
for  a while  the  fire  of  the  soul ; but  it  flames  out 
again  upon  the  return  of  the  packet,  and  the  ma- 
ture vigor  of  the  man  reasserts  its  influence  as  the 
great  Cardinal  is  withdrawn  from  sight. 

Somehow  he  has  not  impressed  you  as  the  man 
of  consummate  political  genius  you  have  always 
supposed  him  to  be.  Somehow,  the  Cardinal  Min- 
ister of  State  seems  to  have  been  ranting.  A t times 
the  appearance,  the  attitude,  the  voice,  are  all  that 
Richelieu’s  may  have  been ; then  the  charm  is 
broken,  and  you  are  not  held  nor  commanded  to 
attend  and  be  interested. 

Well,  you  can  not  but  ask  yourself,  as  j'ou  pick 
your  homeward  way  through  the  slop  and  drizzle 
— if  you  had  seen  an  old  man  quietly  talking  and 
acting,  as  such  men  in  such  moments  as  those  here 
represented  generally  do  speak  and  act,  would  it 
have  been  a spectacle  that  a thousand  people  would 
pay  a half  dollar  to  see  ? Great  men  are  great  not 
by  the  declamation  of  their  talk  nor  by  the  pictur- 
esqueness of  situations  and  vehement  movement. 
They  are  great  by  invisible  means.  Visibly  they 
are  ordinary  men ; and  hence  the  proverb  that  no 
man  is  a hero  to  his  valet.  It  means  that  the 
valet  is  not  apt  to  see  him  in  the  heroics. 

Do  you  understand  that  we  are  speaking  of  Ed- 
win Booth  as  Richelieu ; and  that,  too,  after  seeing 
him  but  once  ? It  is  true  that  the  talk  is  Bulwer’s 
trituration  of  the  minister.  It  is  Armand  de  Riche- 
lieu Bulwarized,  and  that  is  something  like  the  old 
Greek  Phedre,  d la  Racine.  But  if  you  remember, 
Rachel  gave  the  Greek,  not  the  French,  Phedre. 
Does  Booth  give  the  historical  or  the  Bulwerian 
Richelieu  ? In  impression,  I mean,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  words  must  be  the  author’s.  Then,  too, 
with  such  people  to  support  him ! 

If  you  look  closely,  dear  critic,  you  will  find, 
after  all  your  sharp  and  skeptical  things  are  said, 
that  this  is  a man  of  great  promise.  He  is  not  yet 
great.  He  is  not  yet  perfectly  sure  of  himself.  He 
even  tripped  in  the  text  once ; only  once — yes,  and 
he  was  bravo  enough  to  correct  himself— that  is  to 
say,  to  teach  himself;  and  the  young  actor  who 
will  do  that  may  do  any  thing.  When,  with  more 
experience,  he  shall  dare  to  delineate  great  men  as 
great  men  historically  are,  and  not  as  they  tradi- 
tionally are  in  the  theatre — when  he  shall  dare 
to  trust  to  the  absolute  severity  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  as  he  does  fully  in  parts  even  now — and 
all  this  he  is  tho  man  to  do — then  the  performance 
will  be  as  fine  as  the  promise,  and  the  greatness 
of  Booth’s  father  shall  be  rivaled  and  surpassed 
only  by  the  greatness  of  Booth’s  son. 


ROMANCE  IN  REALITY. 

The  essential  romance  of  Garibaldi’s  character 
has  been  often  enough  observed  by  those  who  nar- 
rowly watch  his  career ; but  a recent  incident  in 
his  life,  if  it  be  true,  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful  in  modem  history.  It  may  not  be 
true,  but  it  ought  to  be.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible in  England  or  France  or  America,  but  in  Italy, 
where  romance  survives  and  people  are  not  ashamed 
of  it,  it  is  not  necessarily  impossible. 

Then  again  if  it  be  not  true,  the  readiness  with 
which  we  all  believe  it  might  be,  is  another  light 
upon  our  real  estimate  of  the  men  who  lead  the 
great  Italian  movement  of  the  hour.  There  are  a 
great  many  men  of  whom  the  world  does  not  natu- 
rally believe  what  is  picturesque  or  poetic,  how- 
ever it  may  respect  them.  Lord  Pam.,  for  in- 
stance, could  not  easily  be  conceived  as  the  hero  of 
a romance;  no,  nor  even  his  friend  Louis  Napo- 
leon. On  the  other  hand,  Kossuth  might  be,  and 
Mazzini.  Lamartine  would  belong  rather  to  the 
department  of  melodrama  than  romance. 

The  story  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  of  the  re- 
turn of  Garibaldi  to  his  island  of  Caprcra.  The 
island  is  small  and  rugged,  and  Garibaldi  has  lived 
there  in’  the  simplest  and  roughest  manner.  But 
upon  his  recent  return  to  it  after  parting  with  King 
Victor  Emanuel  at  Naples,  a parting  which  was 
said  to  have  been  for  some  reasons  not  altogether 
friendly,  he  stepped  ashore  to  resume  his  rough 
life  in  his  partially  tilled  and  primitive  farm,  when 
a kind  magician  seemed  to  have  been  before  him. 

Pleasant  and  well  made  roads  and  paths  instead 
of  the  old  ways ; cultivated  fields  instead  of  the 
half  wilderness ; fences  in  place  of  thickets,  and  a 
neat,  simple,  graceful  villa  instead  of  the  old  cabin, 
saluted  his  wondering  eyes.  But  passing  through 
the  miraculous  change  into  the  villa,  he  found  its 
rooms  suitably  and  amply  furnished,  and  upon  the 
parlor  wall  a portrait  of  the  King  W'ith  the  legend 
upon  the  frame,  “ Victor  Emanuel  to  his  friend 
Garibaldi.” 

Is  it  not  a pretty  story,  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
true  ? Yes,  and  might  it  not  easily  be  true  from 
what  we  know  of  the  two  men?  Certainly,  as  we 
were  saying  last  week  of  the  heroism  and  suffering 
of  the  brave  sailors  upon  the  lakes,  there  is  really 
no  need  of  going  beyond  the  newspapers  for  tales 
of  the  great  and  beautifulr&ualitteB  that-  make  the 
epics  of  the  world.  L r ’== R r-  " ” “ 


A STATUE. 

Of  all  the  handsome  cities  that  cluster  about 
the  great  lakes  Cleveland  is,  for  some  reasons,  the 
prettiest  of  all.  It  was  long  ago  called  the  Forest 
City,  from  the  multitude  of  beautiful  trees  that 
shade  its  streets;  and  from  its  commanding  bluff 
i,t  looks  across  the  little  Erie  ocean,  which  dashes 
along  the  shore  with  the  fury  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  broad  streets,  and  stately  buildings,  and  quiet- 
ly-busy  aspect,  impart  a peculiar  elegance  toCleve- 
land  which  the  hurrying  traveler  hardly  expects  to 
find.  And  as  he  lounges  along  the  main  thorough- 
fare he  emerges  upon  a public  square,  upon  which 
stand  the  new  Post-office  and  the  County  Court 
building,  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  neatest 
and  most  symmetrical  public  buildings  which  a 
Lounger  sees  in  much  wandering. 

As  he  strolls  through  the  square  he  observes 
that  the  grass  is  in  the  condition  of  the  grass  on 
the  Battery  in  the  city  of  New  York — grass  in 
posse,  perhaps,  certainly  not  in  esse ; but  the  trees 
are  so  many,  and.  so  luxuriantly  clothed  with 
leaves  in  summer,  that  he  may  justly  excuse  the 
grass  for  losing  heart  in  the  shade,  and  giving  up 
all  idea  of  growing.  There  is  perhaps  a covered 
booth,  or  platform,  for  political  speeches ; but  as 
the  Lounger  idly  regards  it,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bers, and,  in  fragments,  mentally  exclaims : 
“ Cleveland ! — Lake  Eric  ! — Bless  my  soul ! — Com- 
modore Perry  !— Platform!— Bancroft !— Oration !” 
and  lo ! before  him,  raised  at  a modest  height  above 
the  ground,  stands  upon  its  pedestal  Walcott’s  sta- 
tue of  Perry. 

If  the  Lounger  happen  to  bo  a Rhode  Islander 
he  looks  at  the  statue  with  a peculiar  interest,  re- 
calling the  house  upon  the  Parade  in  Newport, 
where  Perry  lived ; and  then  looking  toward  the 
lake,  where  Perry  became  immortal.  It  is  higlilj’ 
probable  that  he  will  look  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  away  from  the  lake ; for  nothing  is  more  nat- 
ural then  to  suppose  that  the  broad  street  down 
which  the  figure  gazes  leads  straight  to  the  water. 
So  it  does,  but  not  exactly  to  the  lake. 

“ Why,”  said  the  Lounger,  speaking  under  this 
delusion — “why  does  he  look  toward  the  lake,  and 
point  away  from  it  ? He  ought  to  look  toward  the 
city,  and  point  to  the  lake.” 

“ It  is  precisely  what  he  is  doing,”  replied  the 
citizen  of  Cleveland. 

And  he  then  explained  that  the  broad  street  is 
really  parallel  with  the  lake  shore ; and  that  the 
figure  which  points  sideways  down  another  wide 
street  is  really  pointing  to  the  water. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Sep- 
tember, there  was  a picture  of  the  statue  published 
in  Harper's  Weekly.  It  is  a figure  full  of  anima- 
tion and  action.  The  naval  costume  of  the  time  is 
represented,  and  the  Commander  stands  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory — the  moment  when  the  words  he 
afterward  uttered  became  true — “ We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours.”  There  is  great  spirit 
in  the  attitude  and  action.  The  face  is  according 
to  the  handsome  portraits  of  the  brave  man.  In- 
evitably as  you  look  at  it  you  are  reminded  of  the 
days  which  made  the  glory  of  the  country,  and  you 
dream  of  a better  national  glory  achieved  by  more 
peaceful  means. 

Then  your  eye  wanders  toward  the  lake.  You 
do  not  see  it,  but  you  see  the  sky  coming  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  street  below  which  you  know 
tho  great  sea  stretches  away.  The  smoke  of  the 
battle  has  blown  over,  long  years  ago.  The  roar 
and  struggle  are  quiet  now.  And  in  his  hand,  as 
he  looks  and  muses,  the  Lounger  perhaps  holds  a 
newspaper  which  tells  of  the  happy  return  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales  from  a tour  in  a foreign  land 
which  his  ancestors  fought  as  a foe,  but  which  has 
welcomed  and  honored  him  as  a friend.  The  smoke 
of  the  old  battle  seems  in  that  moment  to  rise  and 
brighten  into  a halo — the  roar  dies  into  fraternal 
music ; and  as  the  stars  come  out  and  shine  upon 
the  statue,  the  Lounger  wonders  when  nations  will 
see  before  what  they  always  see  afterward,  and 
forget  the  arbitrament  of  war. 


ANOTHER! 

It  is  a question  whether  man  may  not  be  defined 
as  an  animal  that  runs  things  into  tho  ground. 
And  if  the  student  were  to  decide  by  the  late  his- 
tory of  periodical  literature  in  England,  there  could 
be  no  possible  doubt  of  an  affirmative  reply.  En- 
glish literary  men  are  ceasing,  as  it  were,  to  be 
authors,  and  are  becoming  editors.  To  be  sure 
editors  are  usually  authors,  but  the  distinction  is 
sufficiently  appreciable. 

The  old  magazines  in  England  apparently  per- 
ished of  a simultaneous  atrophj'.  They  “ kind  o’ 
gin  eout.”  The  spirit  of  the  literature  of  the  day 
was  quite  beyond  them,  and  very  different.  Dick- 
ens is  the  representative  of  that  spirit,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  widely  separated  from  the  regular 
old  jog-trot  of  the  English  literature  of  a lighter 
kind  than  the  tone  of  his  books.  Theodore  Hook, 
for  instance,  was  the  very  antipodes  in  tone,  spir- 
it, and  sympathy,  of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Household  Words  was,  in  periodical  litera- 
ture, inspired  by  the  same  difference.  It  was 
graver  and  more  didactic  than  the  tone  of  the 
stories,  because  it  was  addressed  to  a different 
purpose  and  audience.  But  it  had  the  same  kind 
of  significance  and  earnestness.  It  took  the  field 
while  the  older  magazines  were  still  in  possession, 
but  it  saw  their  rapid  dwindling  and  decay.  Then 
came  its  own  sudden  demise,  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances entirely  beyond  its  skill  of  management 
or  its  success.  When  it  revived  again  in  All  the 
Year  Round,  it  revived  with  a host  of  neighbors 
and  rivals,  all  children  of  the  same  spirit  : The 
Cornliill,  Once  a Week,  MacMillan's,  The  Welcome 
Guest,  etc.,  and  now  we  are  to  have  Temple  Bar, 
edited  by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Mr.  Sala  is  known  by  “ Due  North,”  a lively 
and  capital  story  of  Russian  travel ; by  his  papers 
in  the  old  Household  Words  and  Illustrated  News  ; 
and  a novel  called  “ Baddington  Peerage,”  of  no 
great  popularity  or  value.  In  the  Cornhill,  under 
Thackeray's  management,  he  has  been  writing  a 
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series  of  careful  and  interesting  articles  upon  Ho- 
garth. During  their  publication  one  of  the  Lon- 
don correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  is 
understood  to  be  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  tho  gentle- 
man whose  personal  criticism  of  Thackeray  occa- 
sioned the  row  in  the  Garrick  Club  in  London, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  who  is  fond  of  repre- 
senting Thackeray  as  an  insolent  literary  dictator, 
has  hinted  that  trouble  was  brewing,  and  that  the 
Cornhill  would  soon  find  a rival  in  the  field.  His 
hints  are  now  justified,  and  Temple  Bar  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Cornhill. 

Meanwhile  the  public  does  not  lose.  The  sharp 
competition  furnishes  a feast  by  which  the  readers 
are  to  profit ; and  they  may  be  sure  that  the  same 
care  which  culls  all  the  choicest  morsels  in  ad- 
vance from  the  others  will  not  overlook  the  new 
dish.  And  it  is  a care  which  culls  in  concert  with 
the  givers  of  tho  feast,  by  an  express  understand- 
ing. 


THE  ARTISTS’  FUND. 

Go  to  the  rooms  of  the  National  Academy  in 
Tenth  Street,  near  Broadway,  and  see  the  charm- 
ing collection  of  pictures  contributed  by  the  artists 
te  the  “fund.”  Go  especially  on  tho  22d  of  De- 
cember to  buy  some  one  of  the  works,  that  it  may 
remind  not  only  your  friends  of  your  superior  taste, 
but  yourself  of  your  charity.  It  is  a pretty  lot- 
tery, where  you  can  buy  a ticket  which  is  sure  of  a 
prize ; yes,  and  you  may  select  the  prize  before- 
hand. 

There  are  plenty  of  pictures  to  look  at  in  the 
city.  The  Jarves  collection,  and  the  Dusseldorf, 
and  the  Bryan.  Then  “ the  greatest  painting  ever 
exhibited  in  America,”  “ Wertmuller’s  original  and 
matchless  painting  entitled  ‘ Danae.’  ” This  must 
be  correct,  for  the  Lounger  copies  it  vei'batim  from 
the  circular  advertisement.  If  the  painting  is  as 
highly  colored  as  the  advertisement,  it  is  a very 
extraordinary  work.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  pure  pigment  is  smutched  on : 

“ Wertniuller  was  engaged  on  this  picture  two  years. 
The  great  object  in  view  appears  to  have  been  to  have 
painted  at  Paris  a picture  that  would  rival  the  productions 
of  Titian,  and  other  great  masters.  Wertniuller,  the  court 
painter,  wns  selected  as  fully  competent.  A fable  in  hea- 
then mythology  was  chosen  as  better  calculated  than  any 
other  to  draw  out  the  splendid  genius  of  the  master,  and 
illustrate  the  wonderful  beauty  of  Nature's  fairest  handi- 
work, the  human  foijn.  The  ablest  art-critics  and  anato- 
mists of  Paris  were,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  his 
constant  visitors  and  advisers.  Three  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ladies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  sat  to  him.  The  head 
is  said  to  be  quite  an  exact  copy  of  a Flemish  Countess, 
distinguished  for  remarkable  personal  loveliness  nnd  great 
mental  acquirement?.  In  all  probability  no  painting  lias 
ever  attracted  the  attention  of  art-critics  and  anatomists 
more  than  this  picture,  and  they  have  universally  admitted, 
without  exception,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
a fault  in  its  composition.” 


HUMORS  OF  CENSUS-TAKING. 

A widow,  having  four  children,  was  called  upon  to  give 
the  names  and  ages  of  her  children,  as  well  as  her  own 
age,  and  in  answering  the  following  scene  ensued : 

Census-taker.  “Now  Ma’am,  I have  your  name,  please 
tell  me  your  age  ?” 

Lady.  “ I am  35  years  of  age.” 

Census-taker.  “ What  is  the  age  of  your  eldest  daugh- 
ter?’’ 

Lady.  “ She  is  2S  years  old.” 

Census-taker.  “How  old  were  you  when  she  was 
bom?" 

Lady  (very  crusty).  “I  was  22  years  old." 

Census-taker.  “ Then,  Madam,  that  will  make  you  50 
years." 

Lady.  “I  don’t  care,  I am  only  35.’’ 

And  to  this  she  stuck,  at  the  same  time  telling  the  ccn. 
sns-taker  that  he  “ had  no  right  to  ask  such  impertinent 
questions." 


“I  say,  Pat,  what  are  you  about— sweeping  out  the 
room?’’— “No,"  answered  Pat,  “I  am  sweeping  out  the 
dirt,  and  leaving  the  room." 


The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  used  to  ride  a great  deal,  and  by 
exercise  preserved  vigorous  health.  On  one  occasion,  when 
asked  by  a medical  friend  what  physician  and  apothecary 
he  employed,  he  replied,  “ My  physician  has  always  been 
a horse,  and  my  apothecary  an  ass." 


A gentleman,  passing  across  the  play-ground  of  a public 
school,  wns  affronted  by  the  boys,  nnd  was  advised  to  com- 
plain to  the  principal,  which  be  did  thus : “I  have  been 
abused  by  some  rascals  of  this  place,  and  I came  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  it,  as  I understand  you  are  the  principal." 


The  customers  of  a certain  cooper  caused  him  a vast  deal 
of  vexation  by  their  saving  habits  and  persistence  in  get- 
ting all  their  old  tubs  nnd  casks  repaired,  and  buying  but 
little  new  work.  “I  stood  it,  however,"  said  he,  “until 
one  day  old  Sam  Crabtree  brought  in  an  old  ‘ bung  hole,’ 
to  which  he  said  he  wanted  a new  barrel  made.  Then  I 
quitted  the  business  in  disgust.” 

“Why,  you  rascal,"  said  Dr.  Rndcliffe,the  great  physi- 
cian, to  a pavior,  who  dunned  him,  “do  you  pretend  to  be 
paid  for  such  a piece  of  work  ? Why,  you  have  spoiled  my 
pavement,  nnd  then  covered  it  over  with  eartli  to  hide 
your  bad  work.” — “Doctor,”  said  the  pavior,  “mine  is  not 
the  only  bad  work  the  earth  hides.’’—  “ You  dog,  you," 
said  Dr.  Radcliffe,  “you  are  a wit.  You  must  be  poor; 
come  in,  and  you  shall  be  paid." 


When  the  celebrated  Viotti  (the  father  of  modern  violin- 
playing), then  residing  in  London,  turned  wine  merchant, 
a young  nobleman,  one  of  his  numerous  admirers,  ac- 
costed him  somewhat  angrily,  thus : “ Signor  Viotti,  how 
could  you,  an  artist  of  such  high  standing,  degrade  your- 
self by  becoming  n trafficker  in  wine?” — “ My  dear  Sir," 
Viotti  replied,  “simply  because  I find  that  the  English 
like  wine  better  than  music.” 


During  a rehearsal,  ISralinm  said  to  Tom  Cooke,  who  wns 
the  conductor : “ Now,  Tom,  keep  the  piano  quiet  here, 
because  just  at  this  part,  to  give  effect,  I intend  dropping 
my  voice.”  — “Do  you?  By  the  powers,"  said  Tom,' 
“ whereabouts?— for  it’s  just  the  sort  of  voice  I should  like 
to  pick  up." 


A clergyman,  happening  to  get  wet,  was  standing  before 
tho  session-room  fire  to  diy  his  clothes,  and  when  his  col- 
league came  in,  he  asked  him  to  preach  for  him,  as  Jie 
was  very  wet.  “ No,  Sir,  I thank  you,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  “ preach  yourself ; you  will  be  dry  enough  in  the 
pulpit." 


EARLY  RISING. 


There  is  also  the  American  and  Foreign  Gallery 
of  Paintings,  at  which  Page’s  “Moses  on  Horeb,” 
Rossiter’s  “Noah,  Miriam,  and  Jeremiah,”  and 
Thorpe’s  “Niagara, ’’are  to  be  seen.  The  only  way 
is  to  go  and  sec  them  all,  and  especially  to  buy  a 
picture  at  the  Artists’  Fund  sale  on  the  22d  Decem- 
ber. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  following  quaint  lyric,  which  has  obviously  been 
parodied  in  one  of  our  most  popular  songs,  suggests  a pret- 
ty picture  of  a gallant  of  the  period  of  llenry  tho  Sixth 
casting  sheep’s-eyes  at  his  sweet-heart,  and  affords  some 
indication  that  the  fineryof  tho  women  did  not  find  much 
favor  in  the  eyesight  ofthe  men : 

“ JHUften  first  £ sail)  stocete  .fHeflflfc, 
’STtaias  on  a Sonuc  Iijs  base, 

Sit  Cljurci)  slice  uatt  fn  a steeple  Jjatte, 
Ye  uayest  of  i>e  flajc ; 

Slice  toore  a flotone  jje  furretifce, 
iHoue  Baw^i!  far  than  nete, 

SliiD  £)e  sltfrte  as  lonfl  as  a luotnan’s 
tonflue, 

£tt  pt  tifrte  trafletr  at  ter  fete, 

Slni  sljc  inorc  a arete  atcjile  Ijatt, 

WWt)  ^e  little  hogs  poke  fun  att, 
CrjiluB  ‘ ©rikle ! ms  e^e ! SLoofcee  'ere  at 
a?c  (Kune 

£tx  2?e  Iielltoppcre  Steple  JUJatte!’  ” 


A Jesuit’s  Bark.— The  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  (though 
any  honest  man  is  entitled  to  that  name)  has  published  a 
furious  protest  against  the  Order  being  expelled  from  Italy. 
He  tells  King  Victor  Emanuel  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Jesuit  petition  being  rejected  on  earth,  the  Superior  will 
address  it  to  a Higher  Tribunal.  We  are  inclined,  consid- 
ering the  wickedness  of  the  sect  nnd  the  insolence  of  the 
man,  to  wish  that  he  may  get  into  the  hands  of  the.  King, 
and  that  the  latter  may  give  him  an  early  opportunity  of 
presenting  his  appeal  in  person. 


FOPE  NAPOLEON.  . 

Remember,  remember,  the  Man  of  December, 

Cotip  d'etat,  stratagem,  plot; 

There’s  very  good  reason  why,  just  at  this  season, 

He  never  should  be  forgot. 

With  Red  men  outrageous,  and  growing  contagious, 

He  seized  on  the  sceptre,  to  cope: 

’Tis  said  that,  to  quiet  the  Priests  running  riot, 

Now  the  Emperor  means  to  be  Pope. 

That  point  onr  Eighth  Harry  was  able  to  carry, 

When  need  and  occasion  concurred; 

He  knocked  the  Priests  under,  in  spite  of  Rome’s  thunder, 
And  so  may  Napoleon  the  Third. 

Proud  clergy  to  trample  King  Harry’s  example 
May  lead  him,  so  far  as  to  chop 
Off  their  alien  head,  just  to  reign  In  its  stead, 

But  there  let  us  hope  he  will  stop. 

A Fair  Return — Every  effort  is  being  made  at  the 
present  day  by  the  men  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  woman’s 
employment.  If  woman  is  only  commonly  grateful,  the 
very  least  she  ought  to  do  in  return  would  be  to  diminish 
the  sphere  of  her  dress. 

THE  LUXURY  OF  LIBERTY. 

Bosom  Friend.  “Well,  dear,  cow  that  you  are  a wid- 
ow, tell  me  are  yon  any  the  happier  for  it  ?” 

Interesting  Widow.  “ Oh  no ! But  I have  my  free- 
dom, nnd  that’s  a great  comfort.  Do  yon  know,  mv  dear, 
I had  nn  onion  yesterday  for  the  first  "time  these  fourteen 
years?” 


Abemethy  used  to  tell  his  pupils  that  all  human  diseases 
BpraDg  from  two  causes,  stujfing  and  /retting. 


“He  who  will  thrive  must  rise  at  five.”  So  says  the 
proverb,  though  there  is  more  rhyme  than  reason  in  it; 

He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at  five, 

It  must  follow  a fortiori, 

lie  who’d  thrive  more  must  rise  at  four; 
and  it  will  insure  a fortissimo,  that 

He  who’d  still  more  thriving  be 
Must  leave  his  bed  at  turn  of  three; 

- And  who  this  latter  would  outdo, 

Will  rouse  him  at  the  stroke  of  two ; 
and,  by  way  of  climax  to  tho  whole,  it  should  hold  good 
that 

Who  would  never  be  outdone. 

Must  ever  rise  aa  soon  as  one. 

But  the  best  illustration  would  be  thus — 

He  who’d  flourish  best  of  all. 

Should  never  go  to  bed  at  all. 

How  many  sleeves  has  a coat  of  arms  ? 

A young  lady,  a native  of  Sydney,  being  asked  if  she 
should  like  to  go  to  Britain,  answered,  that  she  should  like 
to  see  it,  but  not  to  live  in  it.  On  being  pressed  for  her 
reason,  she  replied  “ that,  from  the  great  number  of  bad 
people  sent  out  from  thence,  it  must,  surely,  be  a very 
wicked  place  to  live  in  1” 

A WOUNDED  SPIRIT. 

Medical  Man.  “Come,  come,  my  dear  Madam,  there 
is  evidently  something  wrong;  make  a confidant  of  me." 

Blighted  Bride.  “Well,  doctor,  it  was  always  my 
great  ambition  (sob)  to  be  the  wife  of  a (sob)  draper,  and 
now  I have  thrown  myself  away  upon  a hardware  (sob) 
dealer;  and  although  the  dear  fellow  is  as  kind  as  he  can 
be  (sob),  nnd  brings  me  home  any  quantity  of  scissor?,  and 
file?,  and  door-knobs,  and  things,  yet  what  are  these  to  the 
“"H  *■"*  of  brocade  and 


Advice  on  Marriage. — Never  many  an  undertaker’s 
daughter,  unless  you  wish  to  undertake  to  raise  a hearse- 
ute  family;  nor  a miller’s  daughter,  unless  she  is  the  flour 
of  the  family.  Nor  puy  your  addresses  to  the  daughter  of 
a lawyer,  for  fear  her  existence  may  be  brief.  If  you 
must  choose  between  a doctor’s  or  a banker’s  daughter, 
take  the  latter,  for  her  drafts  are  more  easily  swallowed. 
Nor  should  you  wed  a nobleman’s  daughter,  for  her  “of- 
fense is  rank;"  nor  yet  a gardener’s  daughter,  lest  she 
should  take  to  a rake.  Avoid  marrying  a drowned  sailor’s 
daughter,  for  she  will  have  nn  aversion  to  wnter;  neither 
condole  with  a shoemaker’s  girl,  for  she’ll  wish  you  waxing 
near  your  end  for  your  all.  If  you  mnrry  a blue-stocking? 
yon  will  go  with  holes  in  your  own.  You  can  not  many  a 
baker’s  daughter,  for  she  will  not  be  of  the  upper  crust, 
and  of  coarse  is  ill-bred.  If  you  care  to  marry,  marry 
some  woman  whose  father  was  hung.  Then  you  need  not 
use  a rope’s  end  to  her,  for  she  will  remember  the  paternal 
application.  Pick  a sexton’s  daughter,  for  she  will  be  of  a 
prove  turn  of  mind,  and  experienced  in  epitaphs  suitable 
for  a bereaved  family,  which  is  a convenient  thing  to  have 
in  the  house. 

' Ideas  op  Comport. — Some  people’s  notions  of  comfort 
differ  from  those  of  others.  Mr.  Mathews  once  went  over 
Warwick  Jail,  and  when  he  came  to  “the  place  ol  execu- 
tion," he  observed  to  the  jailer,  that,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  county,  and  the  number  of  executions  which 
might  take  place,  the  drop  struck  him  as  being  very  small. 
“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  man;  “to  lie  zure,  six  ’ould  be 
crowded,  but  foive  ’ould  hang  very  comfortable  I" 

A good  many  years  ngo  a Massachusetts  man  was  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  When  the  fact 
of  his  election  was  announced,  lie  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech,  llo  proceeded  to  ncknowle  ’gc  the  honor  in  vciy 
haudsome  terms,  and  added  that  he  lied  no  doubt  lie  should 
make  a good  Lieutenant-Governor,  aa  that  was  the  office 
he  had  always  held  in  his  own  house. 

M;b8  Mary.  “Now,  Harry,  if  you  nrc  a doctor,  you 
must  prescribe  for  me.  I’ve  a very  bad  pain  about  my 
heart.  What  can  I take?" 

, ^u-  nire^'v<  0t’P0r,u™ty  he  las 

had),  ‘tl'ele  fin  'l  iulst  apf [vliht  is  tho  best  remedy  to 
take— you’d  Better  take  me!" 
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But  he  eyed  me  severely — as  if  1 had  done  any 
thing  to  him ! — and  departed  with  the  words 
reproachfully  delivered:  “Boy!  Let  your  be- 
havior here  be  a credit  unto  them  which  brought 
you  up  by  hand!”  I was  not  free  from  appre- 
hension that  he  would  come  back  to  propound 
through  the  gate,  “And  sixteen?”  But  he 
didn’t. 

My  young  conductress  locked  the  gate,  and 
we  went  across  the  court-yard.  It  was  paved 
and  clean,  but  grass  was  growing  in  every  crev- 
ice. The  brewery  buildings  had  a little  lane  of 
communication  with  it,  and  the  wooden  gates 
of  that  lane  stood  open,  and  all  the  brewery  be- 
yond stood  open,  away  to  the  high  inclosing 
wall,  and  all  was  empty  and  disused.  The  cold 
wind  seemed  to  blow  colder  there  than  outsid 
the  gate,  and  it  made  a shrill  noise  in  howling 
in  and  out  at  the  open  sides  of  the  brewery,  like 
the  noise  of  wind  in  the  rigging  of  a ship  at  sea. 

She  saw  me  looking  at  it,  and  she  said,  “You 
could  drink  without  hurt  all  the  strong  beer 
that’s  brewed  there  now,  boy.” 

“I  should  think  I could,  miss,”  said  I,  in  a 
shy  way. 

“ Better  not  try  to  brew  beer  there  now,  or  it 
would  turn  out  sour,  boy ; don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“It  looks  like  it,  miss.” 

“Not  that  any  body  means  to  try,”  she  added, 
“for  that’s  all  done  with,  and  the  place  will 
stand  as  idle  as  it  is  till  it  falls.  As  to  strong 
beer,  there’s  enough  of  it  in  the  cellars  already 
to  drown  the  Manor  House.” 

“Is  that  the  name  of  this  house,  miss?” 

“ One  of  its  names,  boy.” 

“It  has  more  than  one,  then,  miss?” 

“One  more.  Its  other  name  was  Satis; 
which  is  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  or  all  three 
— or  all  one  to  me — for  enough.” 

“Enough  House,”  said  I;  “that’s  a curious 
name,  miss.” 

“ Yes,”  she  replied ; “ but  it  meant  more  than 
it  said.  It  meant,  when  it  was  given,  that  who- 
ever had  this  house  could  want  nothing  else. 
They  must  have  been  easily  satisfied  in  those 
days,  I should  think.  But  don’t  loiter,  boy.” 

Though  she  called  me  “boy”  so  often,  and 
with  a carelessness  that  was  far  from  compli- 
mentary, she  was  of  about  my  own  age — or  very 
little  older.  She  seemed  much  older  than  I,  of 
course,  being  a girl,  and  beautiful  and  self-pos- 
sessed; and  she  was  as  scornful  of  me  as  if  she 
had  been  one-and-twenty,  and  a queen. 

We  went  into  the  house  by  a side  door — the 
great  front  entrance  had  two  chains  across  it 
outside — and  the  first  thing  I noticed  wras,  that 
the  passages  were  all  dark,  and  that  she  had  left 
a candle  burning  there.  She  took  it  up,  and 
we  went  through  more  passages  and  up  a stair- 
case, and  still  it  was  all  dark,  and  only  the  can- 
dle lighted  us. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  door  of  a room,  and 
she  said,  “Go  in.” 

I answered,  more  in  shyness  than  politeness, 
“After  you,  miss.” 

To  this,  she  returned  : “ Don’t  be  ridiculous, 
boy;  I am  not  going  in.”  And  scornfully  walked 
away,  and — what  was  worse — took  the  candle 
with  her. 

This  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  I was  half 
afraid.  However,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  be- 
ing to  knock  at  the  door,  I knocked,  and  was 
told  from  within  to  enter.  I entered,  therefore, 
and  found  myself  in  a pretty  large  room  well 
lighted  with  wax  candles.  No  glimpse  of  day- 
light was  to  be  seen  in  it.  It  was  a dressing- 
room,  as  I supposed  from  the  furniture,  though 
much  of  it  was  of  forms  and  uses  then  quite  un- 
known to  me.  But  prominent  in  it  was  a draped 
table  with  a gilded  looking-glass,  and  that  I 
made  out  at  first  sight  to  be  a fine  lady’s  dress- 
ing-table. 


Whether  I should  have  made 


so  soon  if  there  had  been  no  fine  lady  sitting 
it  I can  not  say.  In  an  arm-chair,  with  i 
elbow  resting  on  the  table  and  her  head  leani, 


its  lustre,  and  was  faded  and  yellow.  I saw  that 
the  bride  within  the  bridal  dress  had  withered 
like  the  dress,  and  like  the  flowers,  and  had  no 
brightness  left  but  the  brightness  of  her  sunken 
eyes.  I saw  that  the  dress  had  been  put  upon 
the  rounded  figure  of  a young  woman,  and  that 
the  figure  upon  which  it  now  hung  loose  had 
shrunk  to  skin  and  bone.  Once,  I had  been 
taken  to  see  some  ghastly  wax-work  at  the  Fair, 
representing  I know  not  what  impossible  person’ 
age  lying  in  state.  Once,  I had  been  taken  to 
one  of  our  old  marsh  churches  to  see  a skeleton 
in  the  ashes  of  a rich  dress  that  had  been  dug 
out  of  a vault  under  the  church  pavement.  Now, 
wax-work  and  skeleton  seemed  to  have  dark 
eyes  that  moved  and  looked  at  me.  I should 
have  cried  out  if  I could. 

“Who  is  it?”  said  the  lady  at  the  table. 

“Pip,  ma’am.” 

“Pip?” 

“Mr.  Pumblechook’s  boy,  ma’am.  Come— 
to  play.” 

“Come  nearer;  let  me  look  at  you.  Come 
close.” 

It  was  when  I stood  before  her, 'avoiding  her 
eyes,  that  I took  note  of  the  surrounding  objects 
in  detail,  and  saw  that  her  watch  had  stopped  at 
twenty  minutes  to  nine,  and  that  a clock  in  the 
room  had  stopped  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine. 

“Look  at  me,”  said  Miss  Havisham.  “ You 
are  not  afraid  of  a woman  who  has  never  seen 
the  sun  since  you  were  born  ?” 

I regret  to  state  that  I was  not  afraid  of  tell- 
ing the  enormous  lie  comprehended  in  the  an- 
swer “No.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  I touch  here  ?”  she  said, 
laying  her  hands,  one  upon  the  other,  on  her 
left  side. 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  (It  made  me  think  of  the 
young  man. ) 

“ What  do  I touch?” 

“Your  heart.” 

“Broken!” 

She  uttered  the  word  with  an  eager  look,  and 
with  strong  emphasis,  and  with  a weird  smile 
that  had  a kind  of  boast  in  it.  Afterward,  she 
kept  her  hands  there  for  a little  while,  and  slow- 
ly took  them  away  as  if  they  were  heavy. 

“ I am  tired,”  said  Miss  Havisham.  “I  want 
diversion,  and  I have  done  with  men  and  wo- 
men. Play.” 

I think  it  will  be  conceded  by  my  most  dis- 
putatious reader  that  she  could  hardly  have  di- 
rected an  unfortunate  boy  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
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to  conduct  his  business  by  looking  across  the 
street  at  the  saddler,  who  appeared  to  transact 
his  business  by  keeping  his  eye  on  the  coach- 
maker,  who  appeared  to  get  on  in  life  by  put- 
ting his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  contemplating 
the  baker,  who  in  his  turn  folded  his  arms  and 
stared  at  the  grocer,  who  stood  at  his  door  and 
yawned  at  the  chemist.  The  watchmaker,  al- 
ways poring  over  a little  desk  with  a magnifying 
glass  at  his  eye,  and  always  inspected  by  a group 
in  smock-frocks  poring  over  him  through  the  glass 
of  his  shop- window,  seemed  to  be  about  the  only 
person  in  the  High  Street  whose  trade  engaged 
his  attention. 

Mr.  Pumblechook  and  I breakfasted  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  parlor  behind  the  shop,  while  the 
shopman  took  his  mug  of  tea  and  hunch  of 
bread-and-butter  on  a sack  of  pease  in  the 
front  premises.  I considered  Mr.  Pumblechook 
wretched  company.  Besides  being  possessed  by 
my  sister’s  idea  that  a mortifying  and  peniten- 
tial character  ought  to  be  imparted  to  my  diet — 
besides  giving  me  as  much  crumb  as  possible  in 
combination  with  as  little  butter,  and  putting 
such  a quantity  of  warm  water  into  my  milk 
that  it  would  have  been  more  candid  to  have  left 
the  milk  out  altogether — his  conversation  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  arithmetic.  On  my  polite- 
ly bidding  him  Good-morning,  he  said,  pomp- 
ously, “Seven  times  nine,  boy!”  And  how 
should  I be  able  to  answer,  dodged  in  that  way, 
in  a strange  place,  on  an  empty  stomach ! I 
was  hungry,  but  before  I had  swallowed  a mor- 
sel he  began  a running  sum  that  lasted  all 
through  the  breakfast.  “Seven?”  “And 
four?”  “And  eight?”  “And  six?”  “And 
two?”  “And  ten?”  And  so  on.  And  after 
each  figure  was  disposed  of,  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  get  a bite  or  a sup  before  the  next 
came ; while  he  sat  at  his  ease  guessing  nothing 
and  eating  bacon  and  hot  roll  in  (if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  a gorging  and  gorman- 
dizing manner. 

For  such  reasons  I was  very  glad  when  ten 
o’clock  came  and  we  started  for  Miss  Havi- 
sham’s ; though  I was  not  at  all  at  my  ease  re-  j 
garding  the  manner  in  which  I should  acquaint  I 
myself  under  that  lady’s  roof.  Within  a quarter  . 
of  an  hour  we  came  to  Miss  Havisham’s  house, 
which  was  of  old  brick,  and  dismal,  and  had  a 
great  many  iron  bars  to  it.  Some  of  the  win- 
dows had  been  walled  up;  of  those  that  re- 
mained all  the  lower  were  rustily  barred.  There 
was  a court-yard  in  front,  and  that  was  barred ; 
so  we  had  to  wait,  after  ringing  the  bell,  until 
some  one  should  come  to  open  it.  While  we 
waited  at  the  gate  I peeped  in  (even  then  Mr. 
Pumblechook  said,  “ And  fourteen  ?”  but  I pre- 
tended not  to  hear  him),  and  saw  that  at  the 
side  of  the  house  there  was  a large  brewery ; no 
brewing  was  going  on  in  it,  and  none  seemed  to  , 
have  gone  on  for  a long  long  time. 

A window  was  raised,  and  a clear  voice  de- 
manded “What  name?”  To  which  my  con- 
ductor replied  “ Pumblechook.”  The  voice  re- 
turned “Quite  right,”  and  the  window  was 
shut  again,  and  a young  lady  came  across  the  , 
court-yard  with  keys  in  her  hand. 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  “ is  Pip.” 

“ This  is  Pip,  is  it  ?”  returned  the  young  lady, 
who  was  very  pretty  and  seemed  very  proud ; 
“Come  in,  Pip.” 

Mr.  Pumblechook  was  coming  in  also,  when  < 
she  stopped  him  with  the  gate. 

“ Oh !”  she  said.  “Did you  wish  to  see  Miss 
Havisham  ?” 

“If  Miss  Havisham  wishes  to  see  me,”  re-  ! 
turned  Mr.  Pumblechook,  discomfited. 

“ Ah !”  said  the  girl ; “but  you  see  she  don’t.” 

She  said  it  so  finally,  and  in  such  an  undis- 
dbtgible  way,  that  Mr.  Pumblechook,  though  in 
‘■1  eondition  of  ruffled  dignity,  could  not  protest. 


A start — a pause — a flutter  and  a sigh, 

A voice  that  trembles  in  the  common  greeting ; 
The  hurried  clasp  of  an  unsteady  hand, 

That  once  was  frankly  offered  at  your  meeting. 

I saw  you,  little  Annie — yes,  I know, 

He’s  Charlie’s  friend,  just  landed  from  Bengal, 
He’s  very  fond  of  Charlie,  ah ! and  so 
He  staid  till  last  at  Charlie’s  sister’s  ball. 


You  danced  eight  times  together — am  I right 
“ He’s  such  a perfect  waltzer” — nothing  more? 
You  met  a week  ago  this  very  night, 

And  I have — known  you  all  your  lifetime  o’er ! 

Forgive  me  that  I played  the  list’ner,  dear. 

And  Iiea  -.l  him  win  your  love,  among  your  flowers ; 
You  had  forgotten  I was  prisoned  here, 

A poor  lone  cripple  all  these  festive  hours. 

He’s  very  winsome,  honost-eyed,  and  tall, 

The  cross  for  valor’s  roll  contains  his  story. 

On  my  pain-stricken  brow  no  wreath  will  fall, 

I reap  in  Life’s  grim  battle  all  but  glory. 

Dearie,  don’t  kneel,  and  hide  those  kind  gray  eyes, 
I am  not  grieving,  look  me  in  the  face. 

Why,  who  am  I,  that  I should  claim  the  prize, 
Who  never  could  have  started  in  the  race  ? 


He’s  waiting  for  you,  Annie — leave  me  now 
Alone  with  what  must  be  a happy  past. 

A brother’s  kiss  I claim  upon  your  brow, 
God  bless  you,  Annie ! ’tis  my  first — and  las 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Pomblechook’s  premises  in  the  High 
Street  of  the  market  town  were  of  a pepper- 
corny  and  farinaceous  character,  as  the  premises 
of  a corn-chandler  and  seedsman  should  be.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  he  must  be  a very  happy 
man  indeed  to  have  so  many  little  drawers  in 
his  shop ; and  I wondered  when  I peeped  into 
one  or  two  orf  the  lower  tiers,  and  saw  the  tied- 
up  brown  paper  packets  inside,  whether  the 
flower-saeds  and  bulbs  ever  wauted  of  a fine  day 
to  break  out  of  those  jails  and  bloom. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  after  my  arrival 
that  I entertained  this  speculation.  On  the  pre- 
vious night  I had  been  sent  straight  to  bed  in 
an  attic  with  a sloping  roof,  which  was  so  low 
in  the  corner  where  the  bedstead  was  that  I cal- 
culated the  tiles  as  being  within  a foot  of  my 
eyebrows.  In  the  same  early  morning  I dis- 
covered a singular  affinity  between  seeds  and 
corduroys.  Mr.  Pumblechook  wore  corduroys, 
and  so  did  his  shopman;  and  somehow  there 
was  a general  air  and  flavor  about  the  cordu- 
roys, so  much  in  the  nature  of  seeds,  and  a 
general  air  and  flgypr;  f^gtgthe  ^eeds,  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  corduroys,  that  I hardly  knew 
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wide  world  more  difficult  to  be  done  under  tlie 
circumstances.  ... 

“I  sometimes  have  sick  fancies,  ’ she  went  on, 
“and  I have  a sick  fancy  that  I want  to  sec 
some  play.  There,  there !”  with  an  impatient 
movement  of  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand ; 
“play,  play,  play!” 

for  a moment,  with  the  fear  of  my  sister’s 
working  me  before  my  eyes,  I had  a desperate 
idea  of  starting  round  the  room  in  the  assumed 
character  of  Mr.  Pumblechook’s  chaise-cart.  But 
I felt  myself  so  unequal  to  the  performance  that 
1 gave  it  up,  and  stood  looking  at  Miss  Havisham 
in  what  I suppose  she  took  for  a dogged  manner, 
inasmuch  as  she  said,  when  we  had  taken  a good 
look  at  each  other : 

“ Are  you  sullen  and  obstiuate  ?” 

“No,  ma’am,  I am  very  sorry  for  you,  and 
very  sorry  I can’t  play  just  now.  If  you  com- 
plain of  me  I shall  get  into  trouble  with  my  sis- 
ter, so  I would  do  it  if  I could ; but  it’s  so  new 
here,  and  so  strange,  and  so  fine — and  melan- 
choly—” I stopped,  fearing  I might  say  too 
much,  or  had  already  said  it,  and  wo  took  an- 
other look  at  each  other. 

Before  she  spoke  again  she  turned  her  eyes 
from  me  and  looked  at  the  dress  she  wore,  and 
at  the  dressing-table,  and  finally  at  herself  in 
the  looking-glass. 

“So  new  to  him,”  she  muttered,  “so  old  to 
me;  so  strange  to  him,  so  familiar  to  me;  so 
melancholy  to  both  of  us ! Call  Estella.” 

As  she  was  still  looking  at  the  reflection  of 
herself,  I thought  she  was  still  talking  to  her- 
self, and  kept  quiet. 

“Call  Estella,”  she  repeated,  flashing  a look 
at  me.  ‘ ‘ You  can  do  that.  Call  Estella.  At 
the  door.” 

To  stand  in  the  dark  in  a mysterious  passage 
of  an  unknown  house  bawling  Estella  to  a scorn- 
ful young  lady  neither  visible  nor  responsive,  and 
feeling  it  a dreadful  liberty  so  to  roar  out  her 
name,  was  almost  as  bad  as  playing  to  order. 
But  she  answered  at  last,  and  her  light  came 
along  the  long  dark  passage  like  a star. 

Miss  Havisham  beckoned  her  to  come  close, 
and  took  up  a jewel  from  the  table,  and  tried  its 
effect  upon  her  fair  young  bosom  and  against 
her  pretty  brown  hair.  “ Your  own,  one  day, 
my  dear,  and  you  will  use  it  well.  Let  me  c e 
you  play  cards  with  this  boy.” 

“ With  this  boy ! Why,  he  is  a common  la- 
boring boy!” 

I thought  I overheard  Miss  Havisham  answer 
— only  it  seemed  so  unlikely — “ Well  ? You  can 
break  his  heart.” 

“What  do  you  play,  boy?”  asked  Estella  of 
myself,  with  the  greatest  disdain. 

“ Nothing  but  beggar  my  neighbor,  miss.” 

“Beggar  him,”  said  Miss  Havisham  to  Es- 
tella. So  we  sat  down  to  cards. 

It  was  then  I began  to  understand  that  every 
thing  in  the  room  had  stopped,  like  the  watch 
and  the  clock,  a long  time  ago.  I noticed  that 
Miss  Havisham  put  down  the  jewel  exactly  on 
the  spot  from  which  she  had  taken  it  up.  As 
Estella  dealt  the  cards  I glanced  at  the  dressing- 
table  again,  and  saw  that  the  shoe  upon  it,  once 
white,  now  yellow,  had  never  been  worn.  I 
glanced  down  at  the  foot  from  which  the  shoe 
was  absent,  and  saw  that  the  silk  stocking  on 
it,  once  white,  now  yellow,  had  been  trodden 
ragged.  Without  this  arrest  of  every  thing,  this 
standing  still  of  all  the  pale  decayed  objects,  not 
even  the  withered  bridal  dress  on  the  collapsed 
form  could  have  looked  so  like  grave-clothes,  or 
the  long  vail  so  like  a shroud. 

So  she  sat  corpse-like,  as  we  played  at  cards : 
the  frillings  and  trimmings  on  her  bridal  dress 
looking  like  earthy  paper,  and  as  if  they  would 
crumble  under  a touch.  I knew  nothing  then 
of  the  discoveries  that  are  occasionally  made  of 
bodies  buried  in  ancient  times,  which  fall  to 
powder  in  the  moment  of  being  distinctly  seen  ; 
but  I have  often  thought  since  that  she  must 
have  looked  as  if  the  admission  of  the  natural 
light  of  day  would  have  struck  her  to  dust. 

“He  calls  the  knaves  Jacks,  this  boy!"  said 
Estella,  with  disdain,  before  our  first  game  was 
out.  “And  what  coarse  hands  he  has!  And 
what  thick  boots !” 

I had  never  thought  of  being  ashamed  of  my 
hands  before;  but  I began  to  consider  them  a 
very  indifferent  pair.  Her  contempt  was  so 
strong  that  it  became  infectious,  and  I caught 
it. 

She  won  the  game,  and  I dealt.  I misdealt, 
as  was  only  natural,  when  I knew  she  was  lying 
in  wait  for  me  to  do  wrong,  and  she  denounced 
me  for  a stupid,  clumsy  laboring  boy. 

“ You  say  nothing  of  her,”  remarked  Miss 
Havisham  to  me  as  she  looked  on.  “ She  says 
many  hard  things  of  you,  but  you  say  nothing 
of  her.  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?” 

“I  don’t  like  to  say,”  I stammered. 

“Tell  me  in  my  ear,”  said  Miss  Havisham, 
bending  down. 

“I  think  she  is  very  proud,”  I replied,  in  a 
whisper. 

“Any  thing  else?” 

“ I think  she  is  very  pretty.” 

“Any  thing  else?” 

“I  think  she  is  very  insulting.”  (She  was 
looking  at  me,  then,  with  a look  of  supreme 
aversion.) 

“Any  thing  else?” 

“I  think  I should  like  to  go  home.” 

“And  never  see  her  again,  though  she  is  so 
pretty?” 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I shouldn’t  like  to  see 
her  again,  but  I should  like  to  go  home  now.” 

“ You  shall  go  soon,”  said  Miss  Havisham, 
aloud.  “Play  the  game  out.” 

Saving  for  the  one  weird  smile  at  first,  I should 
have  felt  almost  sure  that  Miss  Havisham’s  face 
could  not  smile.  It  had  dropped  into  a watch- 
ful and  brooding  expression— most  likely,  when 
all  the  things  about  her  had  become  transfixed 
—and 


up  any  more.  Her  chest  had  dropped,  so  that 
she  stooped ; and  her  voice  had  dropped,  so  that 
she  spoke  low,  and  with  a dead  lull  upon  her; 
altogether  she  had  the  appearance  of  having 
dropped,  body  and  soul,  within  and  without,  un- 
der the  weight  of  a crushing  blow. 

I played  the  game  to  an  end  with  Estella,  and 
she  beggared  me.  She  threw  the  cards  down 
on  the  table  when  she  had  won  them  all,  as  if 
she  despised  them  for  having  been  won  of  me. 

“When  shall  I have  you  here  again?”  said 
Miss  Havisham.  “ Let  me  think.” 

I was  beginning  to  remind  her  that  to-day  was 
Wednesday,  when  she  checked  me  with  her  for- 
mer impatient  movement  of  the  fingers  of  her 
right  hand. 

“There,  there!  I know  nothing  of  days  of 
the  week  ; I know  nothing  of  weeks  of  the  year. 
Come  again  after  three  days.  You  hear?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Estella,  take  him  down.  Let  him  have 
something  to  cat,  and  let  him  roam  and  look 
about  him  while  he  eats  it.  Go,  Pip.” 

I followed  the  candle  down  as  I had  followed 
the  candle  up,  and  she  stood  it  in  the  place 
where  wc  had  found  it.  Until  she  opened  the 
side  entrance  I had  fancied,  without  thinking 
about  it,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  night  time. 
The  rush  of  the  daylight  quite  confounded  me, 
and  made  me  feel  as  if  I had  been  in  the  candle- 
light of  the  strange  room  many  hours. 

“You  are  to  wait  here,  you  boy,”  said  Estel- 
la, and  disappeared  and  closed  the  door. 

1 took  the  opportunity  of'being  alone  in  the 
court-yard  to  look  at  my  coarse  hands  and  my 
common  boots.  My  opinion  of  those  accessories 
was  not  favorable.  They  had  never  troubled  me 
before,  but  they  troubled  me  now,  as  vulgar  ap- 
pendages. I determined  to  ask  Joe  why  he  had 
ever  taught  me  to  call  those  picture-cards  Jacks 
which  ought  to  be  called  knaves.  I wished  Joe 
had  been  rather  more  genteelly  brought  up,  and 
then  I should  have  been  so  too. 

She  came  back  with  some  bread  and  meat  and 
a little  mug  of  beer.  She  put  the  mug  down  on 
the  stones  of  the  yard,  and  gave  me  the  bread 
and  meat  without  looking  at  me,  as  insolently  as 
if  I were  a dog.  I was  so  humiliated,  hurt, 
spurned,  offended,  angry,  sorry — I can  not  hit 
upon  the  right  name  for  the  smart — God  knows 
what  its  name  was — that  tears  started  to  my 
eyes.  The  moment  they  sprang  there  the  girl 
looked  at  me  with  a quick  delight  in  having  been 
the  cause  of  them.  It  gave  me  power  to  force 
them  back  and  to  look  at  her ; so  she  gave  a con- 
temptuous toss — but  with  a sense,  I thought,  of 
having  made  too  sure  that  I Was  so  wounded — 
and  left  me. 

But  when  she  was  gone  I looked  about  me 
for  a place  to  hide  my  face  in,  and  got  behind 
one  of  the  gates  in  the  brewery-lane,  and  leaned 
my  sleeve  against  the  wall  there,  and  leaned  my 
forehead  on  it  and  cried.  As  I cried  I kicked 
the  wall  and  took  a hard  twist  at  my  hair ; so 
bitter  were  my  feelings,  and  so  sharp  was  the 
smart  without  a name,  that  needed  counterac- 
tion. 

My  sister’s  bringing  up  had  made  me  sensi- 
tive. In  the  little  world  in  which  children  have 
their  existence,  whosoever  brings  them  up,  I am 
convinced  there  is  nothing  so  finely  perceived 
and  so  finely  felt  as  injustice.  It  may  be  only 
small  injustice  that  the  child  can  be  exposed  to ; 
but  the  child  is  small,  and  its  world  is  small,  and 
its  rocking-horse  stands  as  many  hands  high,  ac- 
cording to  scale,  as  a big-boned  Irish  hunter. 
Withiu  myself  I had  sustained  from  my  baby- 
hood a perpetual  conflict  with  injustice.  I had 
known  from  the  time  when  I could  speak  that 
my  sister,  in  her  capricious  and  violent  coercion, 
was  unjust  to  me.  I had  cherished  a profound 
conviction  that  her  bringing  me  up  by  hand 
gave  her  no  right  to  bring  me  up  by  jerks. 
Through  all  my  punishments,  disgraces,  fasts, 
and  vigils,  and  other  penitential  performances, 
I had  nursed  this  assurance ; and  to  my  com- 
muning so  much  with  it,  in  a solitary  and  un- 
protected way,  I,  in  great  part,  refer  the  fact 
that  I was  morally  timid  and  very  sensitive. 

I got  rid  of  my  injured  feelings  for  the  time 
by  kicking  them  into  the  brewery  wall,  and 
twisting  them  out  of  my  hair,  and  then  I smooth- 
ed my  face  with  my  sleeve  and  came  from  be- 
hind the  gate.  The  bread  and  meat  were  ac- 
ceptable, and  the  beer  was  warming  and  ting- 
ling, and  I was  soon  in  spirits  to  look  about  me. 

To  be  sure  it  was  a deserted  place,  down  to 
the  pigeon-house  in  the  brewery-yard,  which  had 
been  blown  crooked  on  its  pole  by  some  high 
wind,  and  would  have  made  the  pigeons  think 
themselves  at  sea,  if  there  had  been  any  pigeons 
there  to  be  rocked  by  it.  But  there  were  no  pig- 
eons in  the  dove-cot,  no  horses  in  the  stable,  no 
pigs  in  the  sty,  no  malt  in  the  storehouse,  no 
smells  of  grains  and  beer  in  the  copper  or  the 
vat.  All  the  uses  and  scents  of  the  brewery 
might  have  evaporated  with  its  last  reek  of 
smoke.  In  a by-yard  there  was  a wilderness 
of  empty  casks,  which  had  a certain  sour  re- 
membrance of  better  days  lingering  about  them ; 
but  it  was  too  sour  to  be  accepted  as  a sample 
of  the  beer  that  was  gone — and  in  this  respect 
I remember  those  recluses  as  being  like  most 
others. 

Behind  the  farthest  end  of  the  brewery  was  a 
rank  garden  with  an  old  red  wall : not  so  high 
but  that  I could  struggle  up  and  hold  on  long 
enough  to  look  over  it,  and  see  that  the  rank 
garden  was  the  garden  of  the  house,  and  that 
it  was  overgrown  with  tangled  weeds,  but  that 
there  was  a track  upon  the  green  and  yellow 
paths,  as  if  some  one  sometimes  walked  there, 
and  that  Estella  was  walking  away  from  me 
even  then.  But  she  seemed  to  be  every  where. 
For  when  I yielded  to  the  temptation  presented 
by  the  casks,  and  began  to  walk  on  them,  I saw 
her  walking  on  them  at  the  end  of  the  yard  of 
casks.  She  had  her  back  to  me,  and  held  her 
l hair  spread  out  in  her  two  hands, 


and  never  looked  round,  and  passed  out  of  my 
view  directly.  So  in  the  brewery  itself — by 
which  I mean  the  large  paved  lofty  place  in 
which  they  used  to  make  the  beer,  and  where 
the  brewing  utensils  still  were.  When  I first 
went  into  it,  and,  rather  oppressed  by  its  gloom, 
stood  near  the  door  looking  about  me,  I saw  her 
pass  among  the  extinguished  fires,  and  ascend 
some  light  iron  stairs,  and  go  out  by  an  iron  gal- 
lery high  overhead,  as  if  she  were  going  out  into 
the  sky. 

It  was  in  this  place,  and  at  this  moment, 
that  a strange  thing  happened  to  my  fancy.  I 
thought  it  a strange  tiling  then,  and  I thought 
it  stranger  long  afterward.  I turned  my  eyes 
— a little  dimmed  by  looking  up  at  the  frosty 
light — toward  a great  wooden  beam  in  a low 
nook  of  the  building  near  me  on  my  right  hand, 
and  I saw  a figure  hanging  there  by  the  neck. 
A figure  all  in  yellow  white,  with  but  one  shoe 
to  the  feet ; and  it  hung  so  that  I could  see  that 
the  faded  trimmings  of  the  dress  were  like  earthy 
paper,  and  that  the  face  was  Miss  Havisham’s 
with  the  eyes  open,  and  with  a movement  going 
over  the  whole  countenance  as  if  she  were  trying 
to  call  to  me.  In  the  terror  of  seeing  the  fig- 
ure, and  in  the  terror  of  being  certain  that  it 
had  not  been  there  a moment  before,  I at  first 
ran  from  it,  and  then  ran  toward  it.  And  my 
terror  was  greatest  of  all  when  I found  no  figure 
there. 

Nothing  less  than  the  frosty  light  of  the  cheer- 
ful sky,  the  sight  of  people  passing  beyond  the 
bars  of  the  court-yard  gate,  and  the  reviung  in- 
fluence of  the  rest  of  the  bread  and  meat  and 
beer,  would  have  brought  me  round.  Even  with 
those  aids  I might  not  have  come  to  myself  as 
soon  as  I did,  but  that  I saw  Estella  approaching 
with  the  keys  to  let  me  out.  She  would  have 
some  fair  reason  for  looking  down  upon  me,  I 
thought,  if  she  saw  me  frightened ; and  she 
should  have  no  fair  reason. 

She  gave  me  a triumphant  glance  in  passing 
me,  as  if  she  rejoiced  that  my  hands  were  so 
coarse  and  my  boots  were  so  thick,  and  she 
opened  the  gate  and  stood  holding  it.  I was 
passing  out  without  looking  at  her,  when  she 
touched  me  with  a taunting  hand. 

“ Why  don’t  you  cry?”  said  she. 

“Because  I don’t  want  to,”  said  I. 

“ You  do,”  said  she.  “You  have  been  cry- 
ing, and  you  are  near  crying  again.” 

She  laughed  contemptuously,  pushed  me  out, 
and  locked  the  gate  upon  me.  I went  straight 
to  Mr.  Pumblechook’s,  and  was  immensely  re- 
lieved to  find  him  not  at  home.  So,  leaving 
word  with  the  shopman  on  what  day  I was  want- 
ed at  Miss  Havisham’s  again,  I set  off  on  the 
four-mile  walk  to  our  forge;  pondering,  as  I 
went  along,  on  all  I had  seen,  and  deeply  re- 
volving that  I was  a common  laboring  boy,  that 
my  hands  were  coarse,  that  my  boots  were  thick, 
that  I had  fallen  into  a despicable  habit  of  call- 
ing knaves  Jacks,  that  I was  much  more  igno- 
rant than  I had  considered  myself  last  night, 
and,  on  the  whole,  that  I was  in  a low-lived  bad 
■way. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I COULD  not  hear  the  loud  and  repeated  knock- 
ings  which  were  made  at  my  door,  as  at  first 
waiters,  and  then  the  landlord  himself,  endeav- 
ored to  gain  admittance.  At  length  a ladder 
was  placed  at  the  window,  and  a courageous  in- 
dividual, duly  armed,  appeared  at  my  casement 
and  summoned  me  to  surrender.  With  what 
unspeakable  relief  did  I learn  that  it  was  not  to 
apprehend  or  arrest  me  that  all  these  measures 
were  taken;  they  were  simply  the  promptings 
of  a graceful  benevolence,  a sort  of  rumored  in- 
timation having  got  about  that  I had  taken  prus- 
sic acid,  or  was  being  done  to  death  by  charcoal. 
Imagine  a prisoner  in  a condemned  cell  sudden- 
ly awakened,  and  hearing  that  the  crowd  around 
him  consisted  not  of  the  ordinary,  the  sheriff; 
Mr.  Calcraft  and  Co.,  but  a deputation  of  re- 
spectable citizens  come  to  offer  the  representa- 
tion of  their  borough  or  a piece  of  plate,  and 
then  you  can  have  a mild  conception  of  the  pleas- 
ant revulsion  of  my  feelings.  I thanked  my 
public  in  a short  but  appropriate  address.  I as- 
sured them,  although  there  was  a popular  preju- 
dice about  doing  this  sort  of  thing  in  November 
in  England,  that  it  was  deemed  quite  unseason- 
able at  other  times,  and  that  really  in  these  days 
of  domestic  arsenic  and  conjugal  strychnine, 
nothing  but  an  unreasonable  impatience  would 
make  a man  self-destructive  — suicide  arguing 
that  as  man  was  really  so  utterly  valueless  it  was 
worth  nobody’s  while  to  get  rid  of  him.  My  ex- 
planation over,  I ordered  breakfast. 

“Why  not  dinner?”  said  the  waiter.  “It  is 
close  on  four  o’clock.” 

“ No,  ” said  I ; “ the  ladies  will  expect  me  at 
dinner.” 

“The  ladies  are  near  Constance  by  this,  or 
else  the  roads  are  worse  than  we  thought  them.” 

“Near  Constance ! Do  you  mean  to  say  they 
have  gone  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  at  daybreak;  or,  indeed,  I might 
say  before  daybreak.” 

“ Gone ! actually  gone  ?”  was  all  that  I could 
utter. 

“They  never  went  to  bed  last  night,  Sir ; the 
old  lady  was  taken  very  ill  after  tea,  and  all  the 
house  running  here  and  there  for  doctors  and 
remedies,  and  the  young  lady,  though  she  bore 
up  so  well,  they  tell  me  she  fainted  when  she 
was  alone  in  her  own  room.  In  fact,  it;wps  a 


piece  of  confusion  and  trouble  until  they  started, 
and,  we  may  say,  none  of  us  had  a moment's 
peace  till  we  saw  them  off.” 

“And  how  came  it  that  I was  never  called?” 

“ I believe,  Sir,  but  I’m  not  sure,  the  landlord 
tried  to  awake  you.  At  all  events,  he  has  a note 
for  you  now,  for  I saw  the  old  lady  place  it  in 
his  hand.” 

“ Fetch  it  at  once,”  said  I ; and  when  lie  left 
the  room  I threw  some  water  over  my  face  and 
tried  to  rally  all  my  faculties  to  meet  the  occa- 
sion. 

When  the  waiter  reappeared  with  the  note  I 
bade  him  leave  it  on  the  table ; I could  not  ven- 
ture to  read  it  while  he  was  in  the  room.  At 
length  he  went  away,  and  I opened  it.  These 
were  the  contents: 

“ Sir, — When  a personage  of  your  rank  abuses 
the  privilege  of  his  station,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
means  to  rebuke.  Although  innocent  of  any 
cause  for  your  displeasure,  I have  preferred  to 
withdraw  myself  from  your  notice  than  incur 
the  chance  of  so  severe  a reprimand  a second 
time. 

“I  am,  Sir,  with  unfeigned  sorrow  and  hu- 
mility, your  most  devoted  follower  and  servant, 
“Martha  Keates. 

“ To  the de .” 

This  was  the  whole  of  it ; not  a great  deal  as 
correspondence,  but  matter  enough  for  much 
thought  and  much  misery.  After  a long  and 
painful  review  of  my  conduct,  one  startling  fact 
stood  prominently  forward,  which  was,  that  I 
had  done  something  which,  had  it  been  the  act 
of  a royal  prince,  would  yet  have  been  unpardon- 
able, but  which,  if  known  to  emanate  from  one 
such  as  myself,  would  have  been  a downright 
outrage. 

I went  into  the  whole  case  as  a man  who  de- 
tests figures  might  have  gone  into  a long  and 
complicated  account;  and  just  as  he  would  skip 
small  sums,  and  pay  little  heed  to  fractions,  I 
aimed  at  arriving  at  some  grand  solid  balance 
for  or  against  myself. 

I felt  that  if  asked  to  produce  my  books  they 
might  run  this  wise : Potts,  on  the  credit  side,  a 
philanthropist,  self-denying,  generous,  and  trust- 
ful ; one  eager  to  do  good,  thinking  no  evil  of 
his  neighbor,  hopeful  of  every  body,  anxious  to 
establish  that  brotherhood  among  men  which, 
however  varied  the  station,  could  and  ought  to 
subsist,  and  which  needs  but  the  connecting  link 
of  one  sympathetic  existence  to  establish.  On 
the  other  side,  Potts,  I grieve  to  say,  appeared 
that  which  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  said 
to  be. 

When  I had  rallied  a bit  from  the  stunning 
effect  of  this  disagreeable  “total,”  I began  to 
wish  that  I had  somebody  to  argue  the  matter 
out  with  me.  The  way  I would  put  my  case 
would  be  thus:  “Has  not — from  the  time  of 
Quintus  Curtius  down  to  the  late  Mr.  Sadlier, 
of  banking  celebrity — the  sacrifice  of  one  man 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows  been  recognized  as 
the  noblest  exposition  of  heroism?  Now,  al- 
though it  is  much  to  give  up  life  for  the  advant- 
age of  others,  it  is  far  more  to  surrender  one’s 
identity,  to  abandon  that  grand  capital  Ego ! 
which  gives  a man  his  self-esteem  and  suggests 
his  self-preservation.  And  who,  I would  ask, 
does  this  so  thoroughly  as  the  man  who  everlast- 
ingly palms  himself  upon  the  world  for  that  which 
he  is  not  ? According  to  the  greatest  happiness 
principle,  this  man  may  he  a real  boon  to  hu- 
manity. He  feeds  this  one  with  hope,  the  other 
with  flattery ; he  bestows  courage  on  the  weak, 
confidence  on  the  wavering.  The  rich  man  can 
give  of  his  abundance ; but  it  is  out  of  his  very 
poverty  this  poor  fellow  has  to  bestow  all.  Like 
the  spider,  he  has  to  weave  his  web  for  his  own 
vitals,  and  like  the  same  spider  he  may  be  swept 
away  by  some  pretentious  affectation  of  pro- 
priety.” 

While  I thus  argued  the  waiter  came  in  to 
serve  dinner.  It  looked  all  appetizing  and  nice, 
but  I could  not  touch  a morsel.  I was  sick  at 
heart;  Kate  Herbert’s  last  look  as  she  quitted 
the  room  was  ever  before  me.  Those  dark  gray 
eyes — which  you  stupid  folk  will  go  on  calling 
blue — have  a sort  of  reproachful  power  in  them 
very  remarkable.  They  don’t  flash  out  in  an- 
ger like  black  eyes,  or  sparkle  in  fierceness  like 
hazel ; but  they  emit  a sort  of  steady,  fixed,  con- 
centrated light  that  seems  to  imply  that  they 
have  looked  thoroughly  into  you,  and  come  back 
very  sad  and  very  sorry  for  the  inquiry.  I 
thought  of  the  happy  days  I had  passed  beside 
her;  I recalled  her  low  and  gentle  voice,  her 
sweet  half-sad  smile,  and  her  playful  laugh,  and 
I said,  “Have  I lost  all  these  forever,  and  how? 
What  stupid  folly  possessed  me  last  evening? 
How  could  I have  been  so  idiotic  as  not  to  see 
that  I was  committing  the  rankest  of  all  enor- 
mities? How  should  I,  in  my  insignificance, 
dare  to  assail  the  barriers  and  defenses  which 
civilization  has  established,  and  guards  among 
its  best  prerogatives?  Was  this  old  buffoon, 
was  this  piece  of  tawdry  fringe  and  spangles,  a 
fitting  company  for  that  fair  and  gentle  girl? 
How  artistically  false,  too,  was  the  position  I 
had  taken.  Interweaving  into  my  ideal  life 
these  coarse  realities  was  the  same  sort  of  out- 
rage as  shocks  one  in  some  of  the  Venetian 
churches,  where  a lovely  Madonna,  the  work  of 
a great  hand,  may  be  seen  bedizened  and  dis- 
figured with  precious  stones  over  her  drapery. 
In  this  was  I violating  the  whole  poetry  of  my 
existence.  These  figures  were  as  much  out  of 
keeping  as  would  be  a couple  of  Ostade’s  Boors 
in  a grand  Scripture  piece  by  Domenichino. 

“And yet,  Potts,”  thought  I,  “they  were  re- 
ally living  creatures.  They  had  the  hearts  for 
joy  and  sorrow  and  hope  and  the  rest  of  it. 
They  were  pilgrims  traveling  the  self-same  road 
as  you  w«e»  They  were  .not  illusions,  but  flesh 
and  blood  folk,  that  would  shiver  when  cold, 
.and  Tli^of-huag^r -,i£  stw*Q<^.  Sjfcre  they  not 
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then,  as  such,  of  more  account  than  all  your 
mere  imaginings?  would  not  the  least  of  their 
daily  miseries  outweigh  a whole  bushel  of  fan- 
cied sorrow  ? and  is  it  not  a poor  selfishness  on 
your  part,  when  you  deem  some  airy  conception 
of  your  brain  of  more  account  than  that  poor  old 
man  and  that  dark-eyed  girl.  Last  of  all,  are 
they  not,  in  all  their  rugged  finely,  more  ‘real- 
ly true  men’  than  you  yourself,  Potts,  living  in 
a maze  of  delusions?  They  only  act  when  the 
saw-dust  is  raked  and  the  lamps  are  lighted ; but 
you  are  ‘ en  scene’  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  only 
lay  down  one  motley  to  don  another.  Is  not 
this  wretched  ? Is  it  not  ignoble  ? In  all  these 
changes  of  character  how  much  of  the  real  man 
will  be  left  behind?  Will  there  be  one  morsel 
of  honest  flesh  when  all  the  lacquer  of  paint  is 
washed  off?  And  was  it — oh,  was  it  for  this  you 
first  adventured  out  on  the  wide  ocean  of  life  ?” 

I passed  the  evening  and  a great  part  of  the 
night  in  such  self-accusings,  and  then  I addressed 
myself  to  action.  I bethought  me  of  my  future 
and  what  and  where  and  how  it  might  be  passed. 
The  bag  of  money  intrusted  to  me  by  the  minis- 
ter to  pay  the  charges  of  the  road  was  hanging 
where  I had  placed  it — on  the  curtain-holder. 
I opened  it  and  found  a hundred  and  forty  gold 
Napoleons,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in 
silver.  I next  set  to  count  over  my  own  espe- 
cial hoard  ; it  was  a fraction  under  a thousand 
francs.  Forty  pounds  was  truly  a very  small 
sum  wherewith  to  confront  a world  to  which  I 
brought  not  any  art,  or  trade,  or  means  of  live- 
lihood ; I say  forty,  because  I had  not  the  shad- 
ow of  a pretext  for  touching  the  other  sum,  and 
I resolved  at  once  to  transmit  it  to  the  owner. 
Now,  what  could  be  done  with  so  humble  a cap- 
ital ? I had  heard  of  a great  general  who  once 
pawned  a valuable  sword — a sword  of  honor  it 
was — wherewith  to  buy  a horse,  and  so  mounted, 
he  went  forth  over  the  Alps  and  conquered  a 
kingdom.  The  story  had  no  moral  for  me,  and 
somehow  I did  not  feel  as  though  I were  the 
stuff  that  conquers  kingdoms,  and  yet  there  must 
surely  bo  a vast  number  of  men  in  life  with  about 
the  same  sort  of  faculties,  merits,  and  demerits 
as  I have.  There  must  be  a numerous  Potts 
family  in  every  land,  well-meaning,  right-inten- 
tioned,  worthless  creatures,  who,  out  of  a supposed 
willingness  to  do  any  thing,  always  end  by  do- 
ing nothing.  Such  people,  it  must  be  inferred, 
live  upon  what  are  called  their  wits,  or,  in  other 
words,  trade  upon  the  daily  accidents  of  life,  and 
the  use  to  which  they  can  turn  the  traits  of  those 
they  meet  with. 

' I was  resolved  not  to  descend  to  this ; no,  I 
had  determined  to  say  adieu  to  all  masquerad- 
ing, and  be  simply  Potts,  the  druggist’s  son,  one 
who  had  once  dreamed  of  great  ambitions,  but 
had  taken  the  wrong  road  to  them.  I would, 
from  this  hour,  be  an  honest,  truth-speaking, 
simple-hearted  creature.  What  the  world  might 
henceforth  accord  me  of  its  sympathy  should  be 
tendered  on  honest  grounds ; nay,  more,  in  the 
spirit  of  those  devotees  who  inspire  themselves 
with  piety  by  privations,  I resolved  on  a course 
of  self-mortification,  I would  not  rest  till  I had 
made  my  former  self  expiate  all  the  vainglorious 
wantonness  of  the  past,  and  pay  in  severe  pen- 
ance for  every  transgression  I had  committed. 
I began  boldly  with  my  reformation.  I sat  down 
and  wrote  thus : 

“To  Mr.  Dycer,  Stephen's  Green , Dublin, 

“ The  gentleman  who  took  away  a dun  pony 

from  your  livery  stables  in  the  month  of 

last,  and  who,  from  certain  circumstances,  has 
not  been  able  to  restore  the  animal,  sends  here- 
with twenty  pounds  as  his  probable  value.  If 
Mr.  D.  conscientiously  considers  the  sum  insuf- 
ficient, the  sender  will  at  some  future  time,  he 
hopes,  make  good  the  difference.” 


Doubtless  my  esteemed  reader  will  say,  at  this 
place,  “The  fellow  couldn’t  do  less;  he  need 
not  vaunt  himself  on  a commonplace  act  of 
honesty,  which,  after  all,  might  have  been  sug- 
gested by  certain  fears  of  future  consequences. 
His  indiscretion  amounted  to  horse-stealing,  and 
horse-stealing  is  a felony.” 

All  true,  every  word  of  it,  most  upright  of 
judges ; I was  simply  doing  what  I ought,  or 
rather  What  I ought  long  since  to  have  done. 
But  now,  let  me  ask,  is  this,  after  all,  the  in- 
variable course  in  life,  and  is  there  no  merit  in 
doing  what  one  ought  when  every  temptation 
points  to  the  other  direction?  and  lastly,  is  it 
nothing  to  do  what  a man  ought  when  the  doing 
costs  exactly  the  half  of  all  he  has  in  the  world? 

Now,  if  I were,  instead  of  being  Potts,  a cer- 
tain great  writer  that  we  all  know  and  delight 
in,  I would  improve  the  occasion  here  by  asking 
my  reader,  does  he  always  himself  do  the  right 
thing?  I would  say  to  him,  perhaps  with  all 
haste  to  anticipate  his  answer,  Of  course  you 
do.  You  never  pinch  your  children,  or  kick 
your  wife  ont  of  bed;  you  are  a model  father 
and  a churchwarden ; but  I am  only  a poor 
apothecary’s  son,  brought  up  in  precepts  of 
thrift  and  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia;  and  I 
own  to  you,  when  I placed  the  half  of  my  twen- 
ty-pound crisp  clean  bank-note  inside  of  that 
letter,  I felt  I was  figuratively  cutting  myself  in 
two.  But  I did  it  like  a man,  if  that  be  a 
proper  phrase  for  an  act  which  I thought  god- 
like. And  oh,  take  my  word  for  it,  when  a sac- 
rifice hasn’t  cost  you  a coach-load  of  regrets, 
and  a shopful  of  hesitations  about  making  it,  it 
is  of  little  worth.  There’s  a wide  difference  be- 
tween the  gift  of  a sheep  from  an  Australian 
fanner  or  the  present  of  a child’s  pet  lamb, 
even  though  the  sheep  be  twice  the  size  of  the 
other. 

I gave  myself  no  small  praise  for  what  I had 
done,  much  figurative  patting  on  the  back,  and 
a vast  deal  of  that  vei}p|imh|p(iwts.-cohfoJution 
which  beggars  in  Catholi c'^co umnes  bestow 
changi 
memtl< 


“Well,”  thought  I,  “the  occasion  isn’t  very 
far  off,  for  my  Purgatory  begins  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I -was  in  a tourist  locality,  and  easily  provided 
myself  with  a light  equipment  for  the  road,  re- 
solved at  once  to  take  the  foot-path  in  life  and 
“ seek  my  fortune.”  I use  these  words  simply 
as  the  expression  of  the  utter  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  as  to  whither  I should  go,  and  what 
do  w hen  I got  there. 

If  there  be  few  more  joyous  things  in  life  than 
to  start  off  on  foot  with  three  or  four  choice  com- 
panions, to  ramble  through  some  fine  country, 
rich  in  scenery,  varied  in  character  and  interest- 
ing in  story,  there  are  few  more  lonely  sensa- 
tions than  to  set  out  by  one’s  self,  not  very  decided 
what  way  to  take,  and  with  very  little  money  to 
take  it. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  features  of  small 
means  is,  certainly,  the  almost  exclusive  occu- 
pation it  gives  the  mind  as  to  every,  even  the 
most  trivial,  incident  that  involves  cost.  Instead 
of  dining  on  fish  and  fowl  and  fruit,  you  feel 
eating  so  many  groschen  and  kreutzers.  You 
arc  not  drinking  wrine,  your  beverage  is  a solu- 
tion of  copper  batzen  in  vinegar ! When  you 
poke  the  fire  every  spark  that  flies  up  the 
chimney  is  a baiocco ! You  come  at  last  to  sus- 
pect that  the  sun  won’t  warm  you  for  nothing, 
and  that  the  very  breeze  that  cooled  your  brow 
is  only  waiting  round  the  corner  to  ask  “for 
something  for  liimself.” 

When  the  rich  man  lives  sparingly,  the  con- 
scious power  of  the  wealth  he  might  employ  if 
he  pleased  sustains  him.  The  poor  fellow  has 
no  such  consolation  to  fall  back  on ; the  closer 
his  coat  is  examined  the  more  threadbare  will 
it  appear.  If  it  were  simply  that  he  dressed 
humbly  and  fared  coarsely,  it  might  be  borne 
well ; but  it  is  the  hourly  depreciation  that  pov- 
erty is  exposed  to  makes  its  true  grievance. 
“An  ill-looking” — this  means,  generally,  ill- 
dressed — “an  ill-looking  fellow  had  been  seen 
about  the  premises  at  nightfall,”  says  the  police 
report.  “ A very  suspicious  character  had  asked 
for  a bed ; his  wardrobe  was  a spotted  handker- 
chief. The  waiter  remembers  that  a fellow, 
much  travel-stained  and  weary,  stopped  at  the 
door  that  evening  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
cheap  house  of  entertainment  in  the  village.” 
Heaven  help  the  poor  wayfarer  if  any  one  has 
been  robbed,  any  house  broken  into,  any  rick  set 
fire  to,  while  he  passed  through  that  locality. 
There  is  no  need  of  a crowd  of  witnesses  to  con- 
vict him,  since  every  dinge  in  his  hat,  every  tear 
in  his  coat,  and  every  rent  in  his  shoes  are  evi- 
dence against  him. 

If  I thought  over  these  things  in  sorrow  and 
humiliation,  it  was  in  a very  proud  spirit  that  I 
called  to  mind  how,  on  that  same  morning,  I 
deposited  the  bag  with  all  the  money  in  Messrs. 
Haben’s  bank,  saw  the  contents  duly  counted 
over,  replaced  and  sealed  up,  and  then  addressed 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at  Kalbbratenstadt, 
taking  a receipt  for  the  same.  “ This  was  only 
just  common  honesty,”  says  the  reader.  Oh,  if 
there  is  an  absurd  collocation  of  words,  it  is 
that ! Common  honesty ! why,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  world  so  perfectly,  so  totally  uncommon ! 
Never,  I beseech  you,  undervalue  the  waiter 
who  restores  the  ring  you  dropped  in  the  coffee- 
room,  nor  hold  him  cheaply  who  gives  back  the 
umbrella  you  left  in  the  cab.  These  seem  such 
easy  things  to  do,  but  they  are  not  easy.  Men 
are  more  or  less  Cornish  wreckers  in  life,  and 
very  apt  to  regard  the  lost  article  as  a treasure- 
trove.  I have  said  all  this  to  you,  amiable  read- 
er, that  you  may  know  what  it  cost  me,  on  that 
same  morning,  not  to  be  a rogue,  and  not  to  en- 
rich myself  with  the  goods  of  another. 

I underwent  a very  long  and  searching  self- 
examination  to  ascertain  why  it  was  I had  not 
appropriated  that  bag,  an  offense  which,  legally 
speaking,  would  only  amount  to  a breach  of 
trust.  I said,  “Is  it  that  you  had  no  need  of 
the  money,  Potts?  Did  you  feel  that  your  own 
means  were  ample  enough?  Was  it  that  your 
philosophy  had  made  you  regard  gold  as  mere 
dross,  and  then  think  that  the  load  was  a bur- 
den? Or,  taking  higher  ground,  had  you  re- 
called the  first  teachings  of  your  venerable  par- 
ent, that  good  man  and  careful  apothecary,  who 
had  given  you  your  first  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong?”  I fear  that  I was  obliged  to  say  No, 
in  turn,  to  each  of  these  queries.  1 would  have 
been  very  glad  to  be  right,  proud  to  have  been  a 
philosopher,  overjoyed  to  feel  myself  swayed  by 
moral  motives,  but  I could  not  palm  the  impo- 
sition on  my  conscience,  and  had  honestly  to 
own  that  the  real  reason  of  my  conduct  was — I 
was  in  love ! There  was  the  whole  of  it! 

There  was  an  old  sultan  once  so  impressed 
with  an  ill  notion  of  the  sex  that  whenever  a 
tale  of  misfortune  or  disgrace  reached  him,  his 
only  inquiry  as  to  the  source  of  the  evil  was, 
Who  was  she?  Now,  my  experiences  of  life 
have  traveled  in  another  direction,  and  when- 
ever I read  of  somo  noble  piece  of  heroism,  or 
some  daring  act  of  self-devotion,  I don’t  ask 
whether  he  got  the  Bath  or  the  Victoria  Cross, 
if  he  were  made  a governor  here,  or  a vice-gov- 
ernor there,  but  who  was  she  that  prompted  this 
glorious  deed  ? I’d  like  to  know  all  about  her : 
the  color  of  her  eyes,  her  hair;  was  she  slender 
or  plump,  was  she  fiery  or  gentle ; was  it  an  old 
attachment  or  an  acute  attack  coming  after  a 
paroxysm  at  first  sight  ? 

If  I were  the  great  chief  of  some  great  pub- 
lic department  where  all  my  subordinates  were 
obliged  to  give  heavy  security  for  their  honesty, 
I would  neither  ask  for  bailbonds  or  sureties ; 
but  I’d  say,  “Have  you  got  a wife  or  a sweet- 
heart? either  will  do.  Let  me  look  at  her.  If 
she  be  worthy  an  honest  man’s  love,  I am  satis- 
fied ; mount  your  high  stool  and  write  arvay.” 

I IWW  I i°nSeci t0  stand  aright  in  that  dear 

■ giA'scy*,  that  she  should  sec  me  worthy  of  her ! 
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Had  she  yielded  to  all  my  wayward  notions  and 
rambling  opinions,  giving  way  either  in  careless 
indolence  or  out  of  inability  to  dispute  them, 
she  had  never  made  the  deep  impression  on  my 
heart.  It  was  because  she  had  bravely  asserted 
her  own  independence,  never  conceding  where 
unconvinced,  never  yielding  where  unvnnquish- 
ed,  that  I loved  her.  What  a stupid  reverie  was 
that  of  mine  when  I fancied  her  one  of  those 
strong-minded,  determined  women — a thickly- 
shod,  umbrella-carrying  female,  who  can  travel 
alone  and  pass  her  trunk  through  a custom- 
house ! No,  she  was  delicate,  timid,  and  gentle  ; 
there  was  no  over-confidence  in  her,  nor  the 
slightest  pretension.  Rule  me  ? not  a bit  of  it. 
Guide,  direct,  support,  confirm,  sustain  me ; el- 
evate my  sentiments,  cheer  me  on  my  road  in 
life,  making  all  evil  odious  in  my  eyes,  and  the 
good  to  seem  better ! 

I verily  believe,  with  such  a woman,  an  hum- 
ble condition  in  life  offers  more  chances  of  hap- 
piness than  a state  of  wealth  and  splendor.  If 
the  best  prizes  of  life  are  to  be  picked  up  around 
a man’s  fireside,  moderate  means,  conducing  as 
they  do  to  a home  life,  would  point  more  cer- 
tainly to  these  than  all  the  splendor  of  grand 
receptions.  If  I were,  say,  a village  doctor,  a 
schoolmaster ; if  I were  able  to  eke  out  subsist- 
ence in  some  occupation,  whose  pursuit  might 
place  me  sufficiently  favorably  in  her  eyes.  I 
don’t  like  grocery,  for  Instance,  or  even  “dry 
goods,”  but  something.  It’s  no  fault  of  mine  if 
the  English  language  be  cramped  and  limited, 
and  that  I must  employ  the  odious  word  “gen- 
teel;” but  it  conveys,  in  a fashion,  all  that  I aim  at. 

I began  to  think  how  this  was  to  be  done.  I 
might  return  to  my  own  country,  go  back  to 
Dublin,  and  become  Potts  and  Son  — at  least 
son ! A veiy  horrid  thought,  and  very  hard  to 
adopt ! 

I might  take  a German  degree  in  physic,  and 
become  an  English  doctor,  say,  at  Baden,  Ems, 
Geneva,  or  some  other  resort  of  my  countrymen 
on  the  Continent.  I might  give  lectures,  I scarce- 
ly well  knew  on  what,  still  less  to  whom ; or  I 
could  start  as  Professor  Potts,  and  instruct  for- 
eigners in  Shakspeare.  There  were  at  least 
“three  courses”  open  to  me;  and  to  consider 
them  the  better,  I filled  my  pipe  and  strolled 
off  the  high  road  into  a shady  copse  of  fine 
beech-trees,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which,  and 
close  to  a clear  little  rivulet,  I threw  myself  at 
full  length,  and  thus,  like  Tityrus,  enjoyed  the 
leafy  shade,  making  my  meerschaum  do  duty  for 
the  shepherd’s  reed. 

I had  not  been  long  thus  when  I heard  the 
footsteps  of  some  persons  on  the  road,  and 
shortly  after,  the  sound  discontinuing,  I judged 
that  they  must  have  crossed  into  the  sward 
beneath  the  wood.  As  I listened  I detected 
voices,  and  the  next  moment  two  figures  emerged 
from  the  cover  and  stood  before  me : they  were 
Vaterchen  and  Tintenfleck. 

“Sit  down,”  said  I,  pointing  to  each  in  turn 
to  take  a place  at  either  side  of  me.  They  had, 
it  is  true,  been  the  cause  of  the  great  calamity 
of  my  life,  but  in  no  sense  was  the  fault  theirs, 
and  I wished  to  show  that  I was  generous  and 
open-minded.  Vaterchen  acceded  to  my  re- 
peated invitation  with  a courteous  humility,  and 
seated  himself  at  a little  distance  off;  but  Tin- 
tenfleck threw  herself  on  the  grass,  and  with 
such  a careless  “abandon,”  that  her  hair  es- 
caped from  the  net  that  held  it  and  fell  in  great 
wavy  masses  across  my  feet. 

“Ay,”  thought  I,  as  I looked  at  the  graceful 
outlines  of  her  finely-shaped  figure,  “here  is 
the  Amaryllis  come  to  complete  the  tableau; 
only  I would  wish  fewer  spangles  and  a little 
more  simplicity.” 

I saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  reassure  Vater- 
chen as  to  my  perfect  sanity  by  some  explana- 
tion as  to  my  strange  mode  of  traveling,  and 
told  him  briefly,  “ that  it  was  a caprice  common 
enough  with  my  countrymen  to  assume  the 
knapsack  and  take  the  road  on  foot;  that  we 
fancied  in  this  wise  we  obtained  a nearer  view 
of  life,  and  at  least  gained  companionship  with 
many  from  whom  the  accident  of  station  might 
exclude  us.”  I said  this  with  an  artful  delica- 
cy, meant  to  imply  that  I was  pointing  at  a very 
great  and  valuable  privilege  of  pedestrianism. 

He  smiled  with  a sad,  a very  sad  expression 
on  his  features,  and  said,  “ But  in  what  wise, 
highly  honored  Sir?” — he  addressed  me  always 
as  Iloch  Ge-ehrter  Herr — “ could  you  promise 
to  yourself  advantage  from  such  associations  as 
these  ? I can  not  believe  you  would  condescend 
to  know  us  simply  to  carry  away  in  memory  the 
little  traits  that  must  needs  distinguish  such 
lives  as  ours.  I would  not  insult  my  respect 
for  you  by  supposing  that  you  come  among 
us  to  note  the  absurd  contrast  between  our  real 
wretchedness  and  our  mock  gayety;  and  yet 
what  else  is  there  to  gain  ? What  can  the  poor 
mountebank  teach  you  beyond  this  ?” 

“Much,”  said  I,  with  fervor,  as  I grasped 
his  hand,  and  shook  it  heartily  ; “much,  if  you 
only  gave  me  this  one  lesson  that  I now  listen 
to,  and  I learn  that  a man’s  heart  can  beat  as 
truthfully  under  motley  as  under  the  embroid- 
ered coat  of  a minister.  The  man  who  speaks 
as  you  do  can  teach  me  much.” 

He  gave  a short  but  heavy  sigh  and  turned 
away  his  head.  He  arose  after  a few  minutes, 
and,  going  gently  across  the  grass,  spread  his 
handkerchief  over  the  head  and  face  of  the  girl, 
who  had  at  once  fallen  into  a deep  sleep. 

“Poor  thing,”  muttered  he,  “ it  is  well  she 
can  sleep  ! She  has  eaten  nothing  to-day !” 

“ But,  surely,”  said  I,  “ there  is  some  village 
or  some  wayside  inn  near  this — ” 

“Yes,  there  is  the  Eckstein,  a little  public 
about  two- miles  further  ; but  we  didn’t  care  to 
reach  it  before  nightfall.  It  is  so  painful  to 
pass  many  hours  in  a place  and  never  call  for 
any  thing  ; one  is  ill  looked  on,  and  uncomfort- 
able from  it;  and  as  we  have  only  wlia»«y- 
pay  for  our  supper  and  lodging,  wo  thought' 


wear  away  the  noon  in  the  forest  here,  and  ar- 
rive at  the  inn  by  close  of  day.” 

“Let  me  be  your  traveling  companion  for 
to-day,”  said  I,  “ and  let  us  push  forward  and 
have  our  dinner  together.  Yes,  yes,  there  is 
far  less  of  condescension  in  the  offer  than  you 
suspect.  I am  neither  great  nor  milor;  I am 
one  of  a class  like  your  own,  Vaterchen ; and 
what  I do  for  you  to-day  some  one  else  will  as 
probably  do  for  me  to-morrow.” 

Say  what  I could  the  old  man  would  persist 
in  believing  that  this  was  only  another  of  those 
eccentricities  for  which  Englishmen  are  famed  • 
and  though,  with  the  tact  of  a native  good- 
breeding, he  showed  no  persistence  in  opposi- 
tion, I saw  plainly  enough  that  he  was  uncon- 
vinced by  all  my  arguments. 

While  the  girl  slept  I asked  him  how  he 
chanced  upon  the  choice  of  his  present  mode  of 
life,  since  there  were  many  things  1$  his  tone 
and  manner  that  struck  me  ns  strangely  unlike 
what  I should  have  ascribed  to  his  order. 

“It  is  a very  short  story,”  said  he;  “five 
minutes  will  tell  it,  otherwise  I might  scruple 
to  impose  on  your  patience.  It  was  thus  I be- 
came what  you  see  me.” 

Short  as  tho  narrative  was,  I must  keep  it 
for  another  page. 


REAL  CHRISTMAS  ANGELS. 

I’m  a very  plain  and  homely  man, 

Just  a leetle  old  or  so, 

And  the  rheumatiz  troubles  me,  off  and  on, 
Whether  I will  or  no. 

And  so  whenever  that  comes  to  pass 
It  drives  me  a most  in  a craze, 

To  think  of  the  lots  of  time  I lose — 

The  many  working  days. 

For  my  old  woman  Meg,  and  I, 

Agree  on  this,  d’ye  see, 

That  I shall  be  sick  when  she  is  well, 

And  I be  well  when  she; 

For  it’s  little  of  work  that  she  can  do, 

When  well  or  ill,  for  bread, 

Yet  many  a stitch  her  fingers  take 
From  sunrisje  time  till  bed. 

And  so  ’tis  no  disgrace  to  us, 

With  the  rheumatiz  and  all, 

That  sometimes  Meg,  for  hunger’s  sake, 
Should  have  to  pawn  her  shawl. 

But  then  ’tis  woeful  hard  to  me, 

When  the  winter  nights  are  cold, 

For  I miss  the  shawl  on  my  old  legs — 

If  the  words  be  not  too  bold. 

Yet  Meg  and  I get  somehow  on, 

For  poverty  isn’t  a crime, 

And  we  never  think  nothing  about  it 
Until  it  comes  Christmas  time. 

For  we  have  a memory,  Meg  and  I, 

Of  a Christmas  long  age, 

When  we  both  were  strong  and  hearty, 

And  never  knew  want  or  woe. 

And  so  it  happens  that  Meg  and  I 
Have  been  waiting  in  hope  and  fear, 

To  see  if  the  Christmas  coming 
Will  be  like  the  one  last  year; 

For  then  we  were  all  right  happy, 

Meg  and  the  neighbors  and  I, 

And  the  very  remembrance  of  it 
Is  enough  to  make  one  cry. 

It  was  all  on  the  Christmas  morning, 

When  we  hadn’t  a loaf  of  bread, 

And  Meg  and  I,  to  keep  life  in, 

Were  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 

The  shawl  it  was  in  the  pawn-shop, 

And  wo  hadn’t  a cent — not  we ; 

So  we  thought  it  the  hardest  Christinas 
We  ever  had  chanced  to  see. 

Meg  sat  in  the  bed  a sewing, 

I reading  the  Bible  to  she, 

When  there  came  at  the  door  a tapping 
Like  a woodpecker  tapping  a tree. 

Meg  cried  for  the  knock  to  enter, 

And  a rosy  face  peeped  in, 

With  hazel  eyes  and  clustering  curls, 

White  teeth  and  a dimpled  chin. 

There  was  sunshine  in  a moment 
To  brush  away  the  gloom, 

And  a voice  like  an  angel’s  whisper 
Went  sweetly  through  the  room. 

It  said,  “Accept  this  turkey, 

Some  potatoes  and  coal,  if  you  please; 

It  is  Merry  Christmas-Day, 

And  no  one  must  starve  or  freeze.” 

Oh!  wasn’t  Meg  up  directly, 

But  the  angel  had  vanished  in  air, 

And  a stout  man  stood  with  a bushel  of  coat, 
And  the  turkey  it  lay  on  a chair. 

And  didn’t  we  have  a feast 
In  a good  old-fashioned  way ; 

And*  wasn’t  we  warm  and  jollily  fed 
That  glorious  Christmas-Day! 

So  that  is  my  tale  all  told — 

A homely  tale  at  the  best — 

A tale  that  Meg  and  I repeat 
Each  night  when  we  go  to  rest. 

I have  heard  of  angels  with  wings, 
^-rLiSlsle&lslfl  through  the  air, 

mgcLpU^els  thatwc  like  best 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  December  10,  in  the  Senate,  after  some 
routine  business,  Senator  Sumner  presented  a petition  from 
Thnddeus  Hyatt,  praying  Cor  relief  for  Kansas.  Senator 
Powell’s  resolution  for  a “ Crisis  Committee”  was  called  up, 
and  remarks  were  made  by  Senators  Powell,  Green,  La- 
tham, Foster,  Douglas,  Davis,  Crittenden,  King,  Dixon, 
Brown,  and  Mason.  The  Southern  Senators  generally 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Committee  could  do  no  good, 
though  some  of  them  agreed  to  vote  for  it.  Senator  King, 
of  New  York,  said  that  secession  was  rebellion,  and  rebel- 
lion would  be  put  down  by  the  law In  the  House,  Mr. 

Hawkins,  of  Florida,  gave  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  serve 
on  the  Crisis  Committee,  which  were,  in  a word,  the  pro- 
posed secession  of  his  State.  Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  M ‘demand,  of  Illinois,  protested  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  Northwestern  Democrats  from  the  Committee. 
The  former  took  occasion  to  say  that  if  it  was  attempted 
to  cut  off  the  West  from  the  Ocean,  they  would  cleave 
their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  with  their  swords. 
The  latter  declared  tlpit  he  could  not  admit  the  right  of 
secession.  Mr.  Shermim  introduced  a bill  authorizing  an 
issue  of  $10,000,000  Treasury  notes,  bearing  (5  per  cent, 
interest.  Some  conversation  ensued  between  Messrs.  Sher- 
man, Houston,  Crawford,  and  Grow,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

On  Tuesday,  December  11,  in  the  Senate,  the  House 
bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  new  Treasury  notes  was  taken 
up,  and,  on  motion  of  Senator  Kice,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  A resolution  was  adopted,  on  mo- 
tion of  Senator  Hale,  iuquiring  of  the  Committee  whether 
the  army  expenses  can  not  he  curtailed.  The  Crisis  Com- 
mittee resolution  being  then  taken  up,  speeches  were  made 
in  favor  of  the  Committee  by  Senators  Bigler  and  Doug- 
las, and  against  it  by  Senator  Iverson.  The  latter  took 
the  ground  that  nothing  hut  the  right  of  expansion  into 
the  Territories  will  keep  the  South  in  the  Union ; and  that, 
as  the  North  will  evidently  not  grant  that,  all  hopes  of 
peace  are  at  an  end.  After  some  desultory  conversation 

of  not  a veiy  hopeful  character,  the  Senate  adjourned 

In  the  House,  Messrs.  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  and  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  gave  their  reasons  for  serving  on  the  Crisis 
Committee.  The  House  then  voted  not  to  excuse  Mr. 
Hawkins ; and,  after  debate,  refused  also  to  excuse  Mr. 
Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont, 
who  both  sought  to  be  excused.  Mr.  Sherman  reported 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill,  and 
moved  a resolution  inquiring  whether  the  cost  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  can  not  he  reduced.  A petition  was  present- 
ed for  the  relief  of  Kansas. 

On  Wednesday,  December  12,  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Hunter,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  the 
Treasury  Note  Bill,  with  Borne  slight  amendments.  After 
some  debate,  very  imperfectly  reported,  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  was  reduced  to  $3,000,000,  and  the 
bill  passed.  The  Senate  then  took  up  the  Crisis  Committee 
resolutions,  and  a long  secession  speech  was  made  by  Sen- 
ator Wigfall,  of  Texas,  who  was  corrected  once  by  Senator 
Seward  for  misrepresenting  him. In  the  House,  resolu- 

tions providing  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  present  crisis  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Thayer  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, John  Cochrane  of  New  York,  Adrain  of  New 
Jersey,  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  Stewart  of 'Maryland, 
Leake  of  Virginia,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Jenkins  of  Vir- 
ginia, Cox,  Hutchins,  and  Sherman  of  Ohio,  M‘Clcmand 
of  Illinois,  Noel  of  Missouri,  and  Hindman  of  Arkansas : 
all  referred  to  the  Crisis  Committee.  Mr.  Bonham,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  excused  from  serving  on  the  Military 
Committee.  Mr.  Sherman  introduced  a Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Bill. 

On  Thursday,  December  13,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  moved  certain  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  were  referred.  The  Relief  Bill  was  re- 
ceived from  the  House  witli  amendments,  which  were  con- 
curred in.  The  Resolutions  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
were  then  taken  up,  and  Senator  Wigfall  concluded  his 
Bpeech.  Adjourned  till  Monday — In  the  House,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris introduced  a resolution  expressing  attacliment  to  the 
tlnion ; objected  to  by  Mr.  Curry  of  Alabama.  The  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Relief  Bill  were  taken  up  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Sherman  and  concurred  in.  A debate  arose  oh  a mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Ilaskin  to  have  the  public  printing  done  by 
contract,  as  the  printer,  Ford,  was  absent.  After  remarks 
by  Messrs.  M ‘demand,  Bin  t,  and  others,  the  subject 
was  postponed.  Adjourned  ov  till  Monday. 


THE  REPUBLIC.' X POSITION. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  12th  December,  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  introduced  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  only  true  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  dissensions 
that  now  exist  between  the  several  States  and  the  people 
thereof,  is  in  the  faithful  observance  by  the  several  States 
and  the  people  thereof  of  all  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  that 
the  Special  Committee  of  Thirty-three  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire whether  any  State  or  the  people  thereof  have  failed 
to  obey  and  enforce  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  if  so  the  remedy  thereof,  and  whether  any  fur- 
ther legislation  is  required  to  secure  such  enforcement ; 
that,  to  avoid  all  further  controversies  in  regard  to  the 
several  Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  said  Committee 
divide  the  said  Territories  into  States  of  a convenient  size, 
with  a view  to  their  prompt  admission  into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

THE  CRISIS  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  of  thirty-one  have  commenced  their  la- 
bors without  Mr.  Hawkins.  Various  projects  and  schemes 
have  been  laid  before  them.  On  13th  Mr.  Dunn,  of  In- 
diana, after  some  discussion,  brought  forward  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Rust,  who  had 
moved  another  resolution: 

“ Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the 
existing  discontents  amohg  the  Southern  people,  and  the 
growing  hostility  among  them  to  the  Federal  Government, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  that  whether  such  discon- 
tents and  hostility  are  without  just  cause  or  not,  any  rea- 
sonable and  constitutional  remedies,  and  additional  and 
more  specific  and  effectual  guarantees  of  their  peculiar 
rights  and  interests,  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Union,  should  be  promptly  and  cheerfully 
granted." 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  every  member  present  vot- 
ing for  it  except  Messrs.  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Tappan 
of  New  Hampshire,  Morse  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Robinson  of  Rhode  Island,  Humphrey  of  New  York,  and 
Washburn  of  Wisconsin,  who  opposed  it,  and  Mr.  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  who  refused  to  vote  at  all,  giving  os  a reason 
that  he  viewed  the  resolution  as  a meaningless  thing,  in- 
tended only  to  quiet  temporarily  the  Southern  feeling,  in- 
stead of  pointing  honestly  to  some  permanent  cure. 

Mr.  Corwin,  the  Chairman,  submitted  on  Friday  a pro- 
position giving  the  people  of  a Territory  the  exclusive  right 
to  elect  their  officers  and  to  make  their  own  laws,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This, 
however,  was  opposed  by  several  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers, as  carrying  Slavery  into  all  the  Territories  under  the 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  and,  without  voting  on 
the  proposition,  the  Committee  adjourned  until  Monday. 
It  is  believed  that  a report  will  be  made  early  in  the  com- 
ing week,  probably  on  Tuesday. 


TIIE  RELIEF  BILL. 

The  Relief  Bill,  as  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  au- 
thorizes the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  for  such  sums  as  the 
public  exigencies  require,  but  not  to  exceed  ten  millions 
of  dufiars,  of  denominations  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
Such  notes  shall  be  paid  and  redeemed  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  t0  bear  such  rate 
of  interest  as  shall  be  expressed  thereon,  at  the  rate  of 
rix  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  provided  that  after  the 
maturity  of  said  notes  the  interest  cease,  on  the  expiration 
slmf ‘y^ar’  “°tiC?  °f  re?dine8s  10  re<lecm  and  pay  the 
mme,  which  may  at  any  time  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  one  or  more  newspapers  at  the  scat  of 
Government.  The  redemption  and  payment  of  the  notes 
we  to  be  made  to  the  lawful  hold 
ment  at  the  Treasury,  including  pLnm 
which  the  faith  of  the  United  States 


Treasury  notes  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  be  issued 
in  payment  of  warrants  in  favor  of  the  public  creditors  or 
other  persons  lawfully  entitled  to  payment,  who  may  choose 
to  receive  such  notes  in  payment  at  par.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  also  authorized,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  President,  to  issue  notes  at  sucli  rate  of  interest  as 
may  be  offered  by  the  lowest  responsible  bidders,  who  may 
agree  to  take  the  notes  at  par,  after  public  advertisement, 
to  propose  to  issue  such  notes  at  par  to  those  who  may  of- 
fer to  take  the  same  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  but  in 
deciding  upon  those  bids  no  fraction  shall  be  considered 
which  may  be  less  than  one-fourth  per  centum  per  annum, 
the  note  to  be  transferrable  by  assignment  by  the  person 
to  whose  order  the  same  is  made  payable,  and  received  by 
the  proper  officers  in  the  payment  of  all  duties,  taxes,  pub- 
lic lands,  and  all  debts  of  any  character  due  at  the  time 
such  notes  may  be  offered  in  payment.  The  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to  purchase  the  notes  at  par  for  the 
. amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  due  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  and  so  much  of  any  unappropriated  money  in 
the  Treasury  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  principal  and  interest.  The  power  to 
issue  and  reissue  notes  shall  cease  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863 ; the  usual  provisions  are  made  for  punishing  forgery 
and  counterfeiting.  All  money  hereafter  contracted  for 
uader  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  and  Loan  Act  of  June 
last  Bhall  be  used  in  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes 
dow  outstanding  and  those  to  be  issued  under  this  act,  and 
to  replace  in  the  Treasury  any  amount  of  said  notes  which 
shall  have  been  paid  and  received  for  public  dues,  and  for 
no  other  purpose. 

RESIGNATION  OF  GENERAL  CASS  AND  OTHERS. 
General  Cass,  In  despair  at  the  condition  of  the  country, 
has  resigned  his  position  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Trea- 
cott,  tile  Assistant  Secretary,  as  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, resigned  on  Thursday;  consequently  the  State 
Department  is  at  the  present  time  without  any  responsi- 
ble head.  A successor  to  General  Cass  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon  by  the  President,  but  rumor  points  to  Hon. 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  as  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  assume  the  responsibilities.  It  is  also  positively 
stated  that  Secretary  Thompson  will  resign,  probably  on 
Monday;  and  it  is  believed  that  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  will  follow.  It  is  even  very  strongly  suggested 
that  President  Buclmuan  himself  may  retire,  and  leave 
the  management  of  affairs  between  now  and  the  4th  of 
March  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

WHY  MR.  COBB  WITHDREW  FROM  THE  CABINET. 

Mr.  Cobb,  on  resigning,  addressed  a letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  he  said  : “My  withdrawal  lias  not  been  oc- 
casioned by  any  tiling  you  have  said  or  done.  While  dif- 
fering from  your  Message  upon  some  of  its  theoretical  doc- 
trines, ns  well  as  from  the  hope  bo  earnestly  expressed  that 
the  Union  can  yet  be  preserved,  there  was  no  practical  re- 
sult likely  to  follow  which  required  me  to  retire  from  your 
administration.  That  necessity  is  created  by  what  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  do;  and  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  there- 
fore, rests  alone  upon  myself. 

“To  say  that  I regret — deeply  regret — this  necessity, 
but  feebly  expresses  the  feeling  with  which  I pen  this  com- 
munication. For  nearly  four  years  1 have  been  associated 
with  you  as  one  of  your  Cabinet  officers,  and  during  that 
period  nothing  has  occurred  to  mar,  even  for  a moment, 
our  personal  and  official  relations.  In  the  policy  and 
measures  of  your  administration  I have  cordially  con- 
curred, and  shall  ever  feel  proud  of  the  humble  place 
which  my  name  may  occupy  in  its  history.  If  your  wise 
counsels  and  patriotic  warnings  had  been  heeded  by  your 
countrymen,  the  4th  of  March  next  would  have  found  our 
county  happy,  prosperous,  and  united.  That  it  will  not 
be  so  is  no  fault  of  yours. 

“ The  evil  has  now  passed  beyond  control,  and  must  be 
met  by  each  and  all  of  us  under  our  responsibility  to  God 
and  our  country.  If,  as  I believe,  history  will  have  to  re- 
cord yours  as  the  last  administration  of  our  present  Union, 
it  will  also  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  purest  and  ablest 
of  those  that  preceded  it.” 

MANIFESTO  OF  THE  SECEDERS. 

The  following  manifesto  lias  been  published : 

Washington,  Dec.  IS,  1860. 

To  ocr  Constituents — 

The  argument  is  exhausted.  All  hope  of  relief  in  the 
Union,  through  the  agency  of  committees,  Congressional 
legislation,  or  constitutional  amendments  is  extinguished, 
and  we  trust  the  South  will  not  be  deceived  by  appear- 
ances or  the  pretense  of  new  guarantees.  The  Republic- 
ans are  resolute  in  the  purpose  to  grant  nothing  that  will 
or  ought  to  satisfy  the  South.  In  our  judgment  the  honor, 
safety,  and  independence  of  the  Southern  people  are  to  be 
found  only  ill  a Southern  Confederacy — the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  separate  State  secession.  That  the  sole  and  pri- 
mary aim  of  each  slaveholding  State  ought  to  be  its  speedy 
and  absolute  separation  from  an  unnatural  and  hostile 
Union. 

Signed  by  J.  L.  Pugh,  David  Clopton,  Sydenham  Moore, 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and  J.  A.  Stallworth,  of  Alabama ; Alfred 
Iverson,  J.  W.  II.  Underwood,  L.  J.  Gartrell,  and  James 
Jackson  (Senator  Toombs  is  not  here,  but  would  sign), 
John  J.  Jones,  and  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  Georgia; 
George  S.  Hawkins,  of  Florida.  It  is  understood  Mr. 
Yulee  will  sign  it.  T.  C.  Hindman,  of  Arkansas.  Both 
Senators  will  also  sign  it.  A.  G.  Brown,  William  Barks- 
dale, O.  R.  Singleton,  and  Reuben  Davis,  of  Mississippi; 
Burton  Craige  and  Thomas  Ruffin,  of  North  Carolina ; J. 
P.  Benjamin  and  John  M.  Landrum,  of  Louisiana.  Sen- 
ators Slidell,  Wigfall,  and  Hemphill,  have  signed  it. 

WHEN  THE  COTTON  STATES  WILL  SECEDE. 

The  Herald  says  : “ It  is  now  ascertained,  with  a posi- 
tive degree  of  certainty,  that  the  following  States  will  se- 
cede on  the  days  named,  unless  they  conclude  to  keep 
their  Conventions  in  session  until  that  of  Georgia  meets, 
which  is  on  the  18th  of  January,  when  they  will  all  go  out 
together  : 

“ South  Carolina— Convention  meets  December  17 ; will 
retire  from  the  Confederacy  December  18. 

“ Alabama— Convention  meets  January  7 ; retires  Jan- 
uary 10. 

“ Mississippi— Convention  meets  January  7 ; retires 
January  10. 

“ Florida — Convention  meets  January  3 ; and  will  prob- 
ably retire  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

“It  is  expected  Arkansas  and  Texas  will  not  be  long 
behind  them. 

“The  idea  that  any  compromise  can  be  offered  that  will 
save  these  States  to  the  Union  may  henceforward  be  hope- 
lessly abandoned.” 

THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

A telegram  dated  Baton  Rouge,  December  11,  says: 
The  bill  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Batoh  Rouge  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary, has  passed  both  Houses.  In  the  House  a strong  effort 
was  made  to  put  the  question,  Convention  or  no  conven- 
tion ? before  the  people. 

The  Military  bill  passed  both  Houses,  appropriating 
$500,000;  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a military 
commission  and  military  bureau ; also  for  the  organization 
of  volunteer  companies,  and  arming  the  same,  and  for  es- 
tablishing military  depots. 

The  Military  Board  will  be  convened  immediately,  and 
some  one  will  be  sent  to  purchase  arms.  The  amendment 
of  the  House  forbidding  the  purchase  of  arms  at  the  North 
by  the  Board  was  lost.  The  bill  of  the  House  confiscating 
all  the  goods  arriving  from  the  Northern  States  after  the 
1st  of  January,  and  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
same  to  the  purchase  of  arms,  was  referred  to  a joint  com- 
mittee, and  created  considerable  fun. 

Mr.  Wirt  Adams  of  Mississippi,  was  introduced  to  the 
joint  session,  and  made  a speech  nnnouncing-the  action  of 
Mississippi,  and  asking  the  co-operation  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  cordially  received.  The  hall  was  crowded. 

A bill  to  appoint  commissioners  to  the  sister  slave  States 
created  much  discussion,  but  was  lost.  A resolution  re- 
questing the  Governor  to  communicate  to  the  Governors 
of  other  Southern  States  os  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  adopted. 

ELECTION  OF  A GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A telegram  dated  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  December 
.11,  saygj  There  was  an  animated  contest  in  the  Legisla- 
trae  Mr  -an  jloMlon  of  Governor  to-day.  The  following  is 
the^ecoad'ballo*  t Necessary  to  a choice,  82.  Pickens,  53 ; 


Johnson,  60 ; Rhett,  28 ; Jamieson,  27 ; Townsend,  Barn- 
well, and  Chesnut,  1 each;  blank,  1.  On  the  first  ballot 
Pickens  and  Johnson  tied.  The  third  ballot  for  Governor 
took  place  on  the  following  day,  and  resulted ; Pickens,  56 ; 
Johnson,  -15:  J tu'i  i n,  28;  Rhett, 28;  scattering,  6.  The 
balloungs  ceuseu  to-day. 

THE  FIRST  UTTERANCE  FROM  MR.  LINCOLN. 

A telegram,  dated  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  13, 
says : The  following  paragraph  appeared  at  the  head  of 
this  morning’s  Journal , Lincoln’s  organ.  It  is  known  to 
have  emanated  direct  from  the  President : 

“We  hear  such  frequent  allusions  to  a supposed  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into  his  Cabinet 
two  or  three  Southern  gentlemen  from  the  parties  opposed 
to  him  politically,  that  we  are  prompted  to  ask  a few  ques- 

“ First — Is  it  known  that  any  such  gentlemen  of  char- 
acter would  accept  a place  in  the  Cabinet  i 

“ Second — If  yea,  on  what  terms  does  he  surrender  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  on  the  political  differ- 
ences between  them,  or  do  they  enter  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration in  open  opposition  to  each  other  I” 

JOHN  BELL  FOR  UNION. 

Hon.  John  Bell  lias  written  a letter  in  which  he  says: 
“ Viewing  the  subject  in  every  light  in  which  it  can  be 
presented,  I am  constrained  to  say  that  by  no  principle  of 
public  law,  by  no  code  of  morals,  by  no  law  of  earth  or 
heaven,  would  Mississippi,  or  any  other  State,  bo  justi- 
fied, under  existing  circumstances,  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Union.  I confidently  believe  that  the  happiest  conse- 
quences would  result  from  a conference  of  nil  the  Southern 
States.  I as  confidently  believe  that  a majority  of  the 
people  of  the  North  are  this  day  prepared  to  agree  to  any 
fair  and  reasonable  plan  of  adjustment  which  such  a con- 
ference of  the  Southern  States  would  propose.  I purpose- 
ly abstain  from  suggesting  what,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
the  basis  of  such  plan  of  adjustment. 

“After  what  I have  written  on  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  letter,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I am  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  Union.  I will  not  say  that  in  no 
possible  contingency  would  I consent  to  a separation  of  the 
States ; but  I would  exhaust  every  constitutional  means 
for  the  redress  of  our  grievances  before  I would  think  of 
dissolving  the  Union.  1 am  not  willing  that  one  State 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Union — that  one  star  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bright  cluster  which  now  emblazons 
the  national  flag. 

“I  have  long  foreseen  the  probable  occurrence  of  a crisis 
like  the  present,  and  shrunk  from  the  possible  issue  of  it; 
and  I could  never  contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  Union 
without  sensations  not  unlike  those  which  I imagine  would 
overwhelm  me  on  beholding  the  last  going  down  of  the  sun, 
never  to  rise  again  forever." 

UNION  MEETING  IN  JERSEY. 

A mas3  State  Convention  was  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on 
W ednesday  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  toward  1 he  Sou  th. 
An  address  and  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a Commission 
appointed  to  go  about  to  the  several  States  and  endeavor 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  remain  in  the  Union.  The  Hon. 
William  C.  Alexander  presided.  Commodore  R.  F.  Stock- 
ton  and  Mr.  Halstead  were  the  principal  speakers  in  the 
Convention. 

UNION  MEETINO  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
ten  thousand,  assembled  on  Thursday  in  their  Independ- 
ence Square  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their  unalterable 
affection  for  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  their  firm  de- 
termination to  stand  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  Without  distinction  of  party,  people  of  all  classes 
flocked  to  the  meeting,  and  seemed  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Mayor  Henry  presided, 
and  after  prayer  by  Bishop  Potter,  speeches  were  made  by 
the  President,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Judge  Woodward, 
Charles  E.  Lex,  Theodore  Cuyier,  and  Isaac  Ilazclhurst. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  proclaiming  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  recognizing  the  binding  force 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  rights  of  slave-owners 
in  the  Territories ; recommending  a general  convention  of 
all  the  States,  and  appealing  to  the  South  for  consideration 
and  forbearance  In  the  present  crisis  of  the  Union. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1860. 

The  Herald  says;  “ As  near  os  can  be  ascertained,  the 
total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  is  31,000,000; 
therefore  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  about  133,000. 

“ The  census  returns  of  Illinois  show  the  population  to 
be  1,701,737.  The  ratio  of  representation  will  be  119,000, 
which  will  give  Illinois  fifteen  members  of  Congress,  in- 
stead of  nine,  the  present  number." 

ARREST  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  MURDERER  OF  MRS. 

SHANCKS. 

Alfred  Buchanan,  the  supposed  murderer  of  Mrs. 
Shancks,  the  widow  lady  who  resided  at  No.  22  East 
Twelfth  Street,  was  last  week  brought  to  this  city  a pris- 
oner, having  been  arrested  at  Susquehanna,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  is  a young  man  who  lias  been  subject  to  severe 
fits  nearly  all  his  life,  and,  as  a consequence,  not  of  sound 
mind.  The  prisoner  asserts  his  innocence  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  him,  but  evidence  of  such  a character  has 
been  obtained  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

WHAT  ACTORS  ARE  PAID. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
gives  the  following  gossip  relating  to  actors  and  dramatists : 
“The  engagement  concluded  at  the  Winter  Garden  on 
Saturday  evening,  by  Charlotte  Cushman,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  she  has  played,  her  share  of  the  profits 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000.  Forrest  is  doing  still  better 
than  this  at  Niblo’s.  John  Brougham  is  now  receiving 
$300  per  week  at  the  Haymarket.  Last  year  he  was  paid 
ut  Wallack’s  $175  a week  besides  benefits  and  allowances 
for  new  pieces,  and  Wallack could  well  afford  it.  ‘Playing 
with  Fire’  was  written  under  last  year's  contract,  and 
Brougham  gets  nothing  for  it  at  the  theatre,  where  it  has 
had  such  a great  run.  Lester  Walluck  receives  $125  a 
week ; Mr.  Blake  $115,  and  Charles  Walcot  $100.  At  the 
Winter  Garden  and  Niblo’s,  Messrs.  Couldock  and  Dyott 
received  $70  and  $50,  and  Messrs.  Conway  and  Fisher  $70 
and  $60,  respectively,  a week.  At  Miss  Keene’s  this  sea- 
son there  are  no  high  salaries,  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
last  she  paid  Mr.  Jordan  $100.  Last  season,  too,  Mrs. 
John  Wood  and  Mr.  Jefferson  received  each  $150  a week 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Stuart.” 

DEATH  OF  A BURGLAR. 

A correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Mirror  narrates  the 
death  of  a singular  person  at  New  Hampton  : “ Since  his 
death  a manuscript,  written  in  cipher,  has  been  found 
among  his  papers,  and,  after  much  search,  the  key  to  the 
mysterious  characters  employed  has  also  been  discovered. 
If  this  writing  is  to  be  credited,  which,  from  some  unac- 
countable desire  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  his 
crimes,  was  certainly  prepared  by  his  own  hand,  during 
three  years  subsequent  to  1816  he  led  the  life  of  an  expert 
and  successful  burglar.  Having  emigrated  to  Quebec, 
from  Bristol,  in  lftigland,  he  made  the  former  city,  Mon- 
treal, and  Eome  of  the  neighboring  villages,  the  scenes  of 
his  lawless  exploits.  His  first  act  was,  probably,  the  pur- 
loining of  a ring  valued  at  only  a few  shillings ; his  last 
appears  to  have  been  the  seizure  of  twenty-three  hundred 
dollars  in  French  coin.  At  the  time  lie  quit  Canada  he 
possessed  not  less  than  $6000,  the  ill-gotten  fruits  of  his 
crimes.  The  remembrance  of  one,  at  least,  among  those 
who  suffered  from  his  wrongs  seems  to  have  haunted  his 
mind  through  life,  with  a vividness  which  neither  circum- 
stances nor  the  lapse  of  time  could  repair;  for  by  an  in- 
formal will  he  bequeathed  $S00  to  Alwin  Craig — a name 
which  occurs  also  in  the  manuscript  in  cipher— though 
other  parties  are  in  no  instance  specified.  Last  week  an 
agent  visited  Quebec,  and  succeeded  in  finding  two  of  the 
grandchildren  of  Mr.  Craig,  now  dead,  to  whom,  as  his 
only  representatives,  the  bequest  was  delivered.” 

PERSONAL. 

The  Tlerald  correspondent  says : “A  Washington  paper, 
opposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election,  asserts  to-day  that  Mr. 
Don  Piatt,  of  Ohio,  who,  for  a time,  was  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Paris  under  poor  Pierce,  is  to  be  Lincoln’s  Private 
Secretary,  and  that  Mrs.  Don  Piatt  is  to  assist  Mrs.,  Lin- 
coln in  her  duties  at  the  White  House.  This  nnnojin^e'-  I 
meat  is  made  without  the  slightest  authority.  The  state-  * 


ment  originally  made  in  the  nerald  is  true,  that  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, a sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  a niece  of  the  latter, 
Mary  Wallace,  a beautifbl  miss  of  eighteen,  will  accom- 
pany Mr.  Lincoln’s  family  to  Washington,  and  assist  Mrs. 
Lincoln  in  doing  the  honors  at  the  President's  levees.  Mr. 
Nicolay,  the  present  confidential  secretary  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
will  undoubtedly  act  in  the  same  capacity  here.  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards is  an  accomplished  Kentucky  lady,  and  has  recent- 
ly been  visiting  at  Andover,  Massachusetts." 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  health  of  Mrs.  Fremont  has 
not  been  improved  at  her  mountain  home,  and  that  she 
lias  been  obliged  to  remove  to  a residence  near  Francisco, 
where  the  air  is  less  keen,  and  the  comforts  of  civilization 
are  more  get-at-able. 

Mr.  Victor  Dehlinger,  an  old  resident  of  Buffalo,  died 
at  Iiis  residence  on  Elm  Street,  in  tliat  city,  on  Friday, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Mr.  Dehlinger  was  a hussar  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  great  Napoleon  1. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

BRITISH  OPINION  ON  SECESSION. 

The  London  Times  of  29th  says:  “Of  one  thing  the 
Democrats  may  be  well  assured — that  the  character  and 
prestige  of  the  several  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
depend  on  their  Federal  Union.  Lord  North  saw  this 
when  he  skillfully  proposed  a compromise,  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  isolating  some  from  the  rc?t,  and 
Burke  resisted  his  scheme  of  conciliation  on  that  very 
ground,  “lloc  Ithacus  velit;” — the  stubborn  and  mutin- 
ous spirit  of  the  South  is  falling  into  the  tactics  of  the  en- 
emies of  American  independence.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  English  public  opinion  on  tills  subject.  If  we 
have  paid  a sincere  homage  to  the  rising  greatness  of 
America,  it  lias  not  been  to  that  which  the  Southerners 
are  so  anxious  to  conserve,  but  to  that  which  they  are 
striving  to  destroy.  All  that  is  noble  and  venerable  in 
the  United  States  is  associated  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  not  the  demonstrations  of  Southern  ruffianism 
in  Congress,  or  the  filibustering  aggrandizement  of  the 
South,  from  the  Mexican  annexations  downward,  or  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  or  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  or  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act — it  is  not  these,  or  any  other  tri- 
umph of  Democratic  insolence  during  their  ascend- 
ency of  half  a century,  that  has  commanded  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  Europe. 

“Wo  have  judged  these  tilings  leniently,  as  the  actions 
of  great  men  and  great  nations  ought  to  be  judged,  be- 
cause we  knew  the  perilous  conditions  under  which  so 
mighty  an  enterprise  as  the  civilization  of  America  must 
of  necessity  bo  carried  out,  and  have  confidence  in  the 
practical  good  sense  of  the  American  character.  A certain 
hectoring  tone,  arising  from  the  exuberant  consciousness 
of  health  and  strength,  is  characteristic  of  adolescence, 
but  no  such  allowance  is  made  for  deliberate  acts  of  law- 
less violence.  Even  now,  so  long  as  the  agitation  is  con- 
fined to  bullying  and  insults,  to  ‘ retaliatory  laws’  and 
indignation  meeting?,  in  the  form  of  Conventions,  we  shall 
not  despair.  High  pressure,  moral  as  well  as  mechanical, 
is  the  rule  in  America,  and  threats  of  civil  war  may  be 
used  there  in  a strictly  Parliamentary  sense.  But  if  this 
rough  sparring  should  by  any  chance  he  carried  too  far, 
and  the  tlireat  so  often  uttered  in  jest  or  wautonness  should 
be  repeated  in  earnest  and  lead  to  bloodshed,  it  is  some 
comfort  that  the  aggressors  will  not  be  the  stronger'  party. 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  in  that  case  command  a majority  in  Con- 
gress, and  will  cany  with  him  the  support  of  all  those 
who,  however  tolerant  of  slavery,  will  not  tamely  acqui- 
esce in  its  becoming  the  basis  of  an  illegal  and  hostile  Con- 
federation." 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

At  latest  dates,  the  Empress  Eugenio  was  visiting  Man- 
chester, where  her  reception  was  cordial.  The  Town  Coun- 
cil had  presented  her  an  address.  Her  proposed  visit  te 
Liverpool  had  been  abandoned. 

WIIAT  SENT  HER  TO  ENGLAND. 

At  the  death  of  the  Empress’s  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Alba, 
and  the  thought  that  she  was  laboring  under  the  same 
chronic  disease  which  carried  the  Duchess  off,  eo  affected 
her  that  a change  of  air  was  indispensable  to  her  well- 
being. The  Emperor  suggested  that  she  had  better  pass 
some  weeks  at  the  chateau  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Simpson,  renowned  for 
his  treatment  of  cancer.  At  Holyrood  Abbey,  she  became 
very  much  interested  and  emotional  at  the  sight  of  the 
relics  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland. 

FRANCE. 

MARRIAGES  IN  PARIS. 

Marriages  abound  in  Paris  just  now.  The  son  of  Mar- 
shal Reille  (and  grandson  by  his  mother  of  Masscna)  mar- 
ries Mademoiselle  Soult  de  Dalmatic,  a grand-daughter  of 
Marshal  Soult ; Monsieur  Depetit  Thounrs,  a nephew  of  the 
Admiral,  marries  Miss  MacLeod;  Monsieur  de  Kerveguen, 
a chamberlain  of  the  Emperor,  marries  Mademoiselle  Moa- 
taud,  the  richest  heiress  in  Paris,  she  has  $4,000,000; 
Monsieur  Lcgrand,  son  of  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  with 
Mademoiselle  Gamot,  daughter  of  a wealthy  sub-treas- 
urer, and  a grand-niece  of  Marshal  Ney;  Baron  Poilly 
with  the  Countess  de  Brigode,  a daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis du  Hullay,  the  sovereign  arbiter  here  of  all  dis- 
putes touching  the  duelists'  code ; Monsieur  Pugliesi  with 
Mademoiselle  Conti,  daughter  of  one  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon’s most  intimate  friends;  Count  Le  Merle  de  Beau- 
ford  with  Mademoiselle  de  Courville ; Viscount  de  Simard 
do  Pitry  with  Mademoiselle  d’Etchcgoyen ; and  young 
Monsieur  Alfred  llachette,  son  of  the  publisher,  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Aumont.  Besides  all  these,  they  are  getting 
ready  for  the  daughter  of  Queen  Marie  Christine  of  Spain, 
who  is  to  marry  the  Marquis  de  Campo  Sagrado.  This  is 
her  youngest  daughter;  the  two  others  are  already  mar- 
ried—the  eldest,  Maria  Ampara,  to  Prince  Czartorisky ; the 
second,  Maria  Milagro,  to  Prince  del  Drago.  These  chil-. 
dren  are  not  of  issue  from  her  marriage  with  King  Ferdi- 
nand (the  present  Queen  of  Spain  is),  but  from  her  mar- 
riage with  one  Senor  Munoz,  whom  she  found  a handsome 
corporal  in  the  array,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  de  Riun- 
zarcs,  and  married. 

ITALY. 

REACTION  AGAINST  VICTOR  EMANUEL. 

The  news  from  Italy  is  unimportant,  but  it  shows  a strong 
feeling  exists  in  favor  of  Garibaldi  and  against  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  French  journals  state  that  a reactionary 
movement  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  in  not  less  than  five 
provinces,  with  the  Abruzzi  at  their  head,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  proclaim  a state  of  siege. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  GAETA. 

The  garrison  of  Gaeta  had  made  a sortie  in  order  to  cap- 
ture the  strategical  positions  in  the  suburbs,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  position  of  affairs.  At 
Gaeta,  19th,  the  Piedmontese  fleet  had  returned  to  Na- 
ples, the  intention  being  to  make  an  attack  on  the  land 
side.  The  advanced  Piedmontese  posts  were  1500  metres 
from  the  mole  and  forts.  They  were  placing  mortars  in 
line  to  open  fire,  and  three  out  of  the  five  batteries  con- 
structing were  ready.  The  besieged  kept  up  a fire  to  im- 
pede the  construction  of  the  batteries,  but  ineffectually. 
Typhus  fever  prevailed  in  the  garrison,  which  was  too 
crowded,  numbering  18,000.  The  Piedmontese  numbered 
15,000. 

CHINA. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

At  the  last  accounts  the  Allies  were  within  six  miles  of 
Pekin,  and  that  the  Chinese  had  gained  some  important 
advantages  in  capturing  several  prominent  personages  in 
the  Allied  camp,  including  Lord  Elgin’s  secretary  end  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  Two  more  buttles 
had  been  fought — one  at  Chang-kia-wan,  and  the  olher  at 
Jang-chan.  Thirty  thousand  Tartar  cavalry  are  r ported 
to  have  been  engaged  on  both  occasions.  Two  thousand 
of  them  werei  killed:  .white  Restated  that  only  eighteen 
of  the  AlliiwwtMjl  womded.1  "Thlsl  latter  statement  ap- 
pears incredible,  unless,  indeed,  the  Armstrong  nuns  ena- 
UedolitAlliesTo  keep.bepnd  the  nf>W  th.  enemy's 
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“ THE  LAST  STEP  OF  THE  FORTY 
STEPS.” 

We  were  all  sitting  in  a close  cluster  on  the  pi- 
azza that  morning  when  the  newsboy  came  up. 

“ Harper's  Weekly,  Sir;  full  o’  pictures  o’  New- 
port, Sir,”  the  little  thin  voice  volunteered. 

Miss  Vaux  put  out  her  hand,  with  that  one 
strange  ring  of  opal  and  jet  glistening  on  it ; but 
Carlisle  intercepted  the  paper,  and  himself  present- 
ed it  to  her.  She  takes  things  easily,  quietly, 
sometimes  coolly.  She  took  this  all  three,  droop- 
ing her  brown  head,  smiling  her  red  lips,  and  drop- 
ping out  a careless-toned  “ Thank  you.” 

lie  took  it  back  from  her  to  cut  the  pages,  his 
quick  glance  running  over  the  illustrations  in  the 
process.  A sudden  swift  smile  w ent  over  his  mouth 
once,  and,  taking  out  a lead-pencil,  he  wrote  some- 
thing rapidly  on  No.  4 of  the  “ Sketches  from  New- 
port,” and  passed  the  paper  again  to  the  lady  with 
that  same  smile  and  a low  bend  of  his  fine  head. 
She  received  it  with  her  former  manner  of  careless 
grace;  but  the  moment  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
pretty  sketch,  and  the  penciling  thereon,  a dark 
red  blush  flashed  hotly  down  her  cheek  and  chin ; 
between  two  quivering  lines  of  scarlet  two  perfect 
rows  of  pearls  clenched  with  some  kind  of  emotion, 
and  the  rosed  nostrils  dilated  with  a hard  bound 
breath.  There  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  that 
group.  Every  one  took  their  gaze  from  her,  and 
one  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  into  a new 
and  delicious  bit  of  gossip. 

We  had  all  but  one  thought  about  the  matter — 
that  Wilverton  Reese  had  been  accepted  by  Miss 
Vaux  on  the  last  step  of  the  “ Forty  Steps that 
Carlisle,  intimate  friend  of  both,  was  “confidant,” 
and  had  playfully  written  some  sportive  allusion 
on  No.  4,  as  the  pretty  coincidence  struck  him. 
We  all  thought,  too,  the  manner  of  Miss  Vaux 
very  sensitively  overdrawn  for  so  slight  a thing, 
and  were  in  a puzzle  of  surprise — Carlisle  no  less 
than  the  others,  by  the  startled  and  even  pained 
look  upon  his  face.  I was  glad  Wilverton  Reese 
was  not  there,  he  is  so  curiously  curious  in  his 
good-natured  way,  no  knowing  what  blunder  he 
might  have  made.  Carlisle  had  done  nothing  un- 
gentlemanly,  I was  sure,  for  Carlisle’s  nature  was 
the  finest  toned  of  the  whole  group— kindly  and 
considerate.  Emotion  was  such  an  odd  thing  for 
Miss  Vaux  to  demonstrate,  too — Miss  Vaux,  wjjose 
ccld  white  face  had  remained  unmoved  through 
ever)'  thing  heretofore,  whose  self-possession  had 
passed  into  a proverb  with  us.  But  before  our 
gossip  had  been  run  through  twice  she  had  got  it 
buck  again ; and  there  was  a little  fierce  flash  in 
hw  hazel  eyes — a gleam  of  scorn  and  anger,  as  if 
she  hated  her  momentary  weakness.  One  could 
think  of  nothing  in  comparison  but  some  noble 
stoed  who  had  succumbed  to  fear  for  a second,  and 
paying  penance  in  an  unshrinking  submission 
to  the  lash  from  his  master’s  hand;  for  so  the 
stem  soul  of  Salina  Vaux  was  administering  whip 
and  spur  to  herself.  In  this  way  she  went  calmly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  paper,  making  a 
running  commentary  as  she  did  so.  Pausing  lon- 
gest over  the  first  page,  she  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion— “ How  very  sweet !” 

“ What  is  it  ?”  some  one  asked.  She  held  it  to- 
ward them,  and  we  all  looked  at  the  cut — “Fa- 
ther, INTO  THY  HANDS  !” 

“Oh,  Miss  Vaux,  read  the  poem  to  us,  please!” 
pleaded  pretty  little  Miss  Ayers.  The  rest  sec- 
onded this  suggestion,  not  out  of  mere  politeness, 
for  it  was  worth  your  while  to  hear  Miss  Vaux 
read  when  she  would. 

So  she  read  the  poem  “ At  Night.”  Unless  I 
want  to  feel  as  if  I were  bidding  a last  farewell  to 
the  dearest  friend  I have,  with  tears  blinding  my 
eyes  and  hot  agony  choking  my  heart,  I never  want 
to  hear  that  poem  again  read  by  those  thrilling 
tones.  That  little  Rosalie  Ayers  actually  ran  up 
to  her  room  to  cry  it  out ; and  that  marvel  of  cool- 
ness, Parker  Revere,  dropped  his  hat  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  dash  away  the  moisture  that  blinded  his 
vision.  Carlisle’s  sensitive  mouth  was  quivering ; 
but  he  was  so  much  more  absorbed  in  observing 
the  reader  than  the  poem  she  read,  that  his  emo- 
tions were  under  control. 

Her  face  was  calm  as  death,  and  colder  in  its 
dead  white  symmetry  than  any  thing  human  I had 
ever  looked  upon  before.  She  had  not  the  least 
sympathy  with  that  tender,  touching  verse,  though 
she  read  it  in  so  electrical  a manner ; not  from  any 
want  of  feeling  though,  but  from  self-absorption. 
She  realized  it  just  so  far  as  it  gave  her  room  to  ex- 
press something  of  her  mood.  Women  can  under- 
stand this — perhaps  men  can,  I don’t  know.  I do 
not  think  she  was  at  all  av'are  of  the  state  she  had 
put  us  in  ; for  presently  she  read  out  twro  or  three 
little  news  items,  and  her  laugh  sounded,  and  her 
light  remarks  were  thrown  in,  without  the  least 
apparent  effort. 

Because  I have  said  Salina  Vaux  was  always 
unmoved  and  self-possessed,  and  have  spoken  of 
her  calm,  white  face,  I do  not  want  you  to  suppose 
she  was  of  the  cold  severe  style,  of  the  unmoving  as 
well  as  unmoved ; because,  if  you  do,  you  will  get 
altogether  an  erroneous  notion  of  Salina  Vaux. 
She  was  what  Tommy  Ayers — Tommy  Ayers,  with 
his  straw-colored  mustache  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  calls  “A  bright  girl — a 
deuced  bright  girl,  Sir !”  That  is,  she  was  quick, 
and  sparkling,  and  sportive  in  her  manner,  with  a 
large  amount  of  that  quality  called  “tact;”  as 
Tommy’s  sister  Rosalie  said,  “ Salina  Vaux  did 
things  so  sweetly !”  and  then  little  Rosa  W'ould  sigh, 
and  wish  she  was  Salina  Vaux,  though  Salina 
Vaux  hadn’t  a penny,  and  she  had  millions.  I 
have  often  thought  if  Miss  Vaux  had  been  an 
heiress,  like  Rosalie  Ayers,  she  would  have  swayed 
the  world ; but  there  is  a law  of  dramatic  unities, 
which  is  best,  whatever  we  think  we  might  do  to 
better  it.  What  now,  would  little  Rosalie  Ayers 
have  been,  even  with  her  pink  and  white  face,  but 
for  the  thousands  that  made  her  faint,  straw-colored 
hair  golden  ? There  are  miljions  of  girls  just  like 
her,  body  and  soul.  But  [Shj^jity'gife^tllcithtold, 
white  lily,  with  a glitter  ot  hoar-frost  hangini 
about 


e lily,  witn  a gutter  of  hoar-frost  hanging  “Doing 


army  officer,  with  enough  private  means  to  spend 
every  cent  of  the  interest,  every  summer,  at  New- 
port or  Saratoga.  As  good  as  penniless,  you  know ; 
but  she  had  more  thought  bestowed  upon  her  than 
any  other  girl— men  and  women  hung  round  her 
fascinated,  and  the  former  sometimes  left  her  for 
the  “ golden"  haired  Rosalie  under  a protest.  Sup- 
pose she  had  been  the  heiress  of  Caulington  Ayers ! 
The  thing  would  have  been  too  unequal ; in  the 
language  of  the  irresistible  Tommy,  “She  would 
have  swept  all  the  other  gills  into  obscurity.” 
And  that  is  just  wliat  Tommy  wanted  her  to  do — 
wanted  to  make  her  Mrs.  Tommy  Ayers : Thomas 
Caulington  Ayers  it  would  have  been  on  the  wed- 
ding cards.  Tommy  could  afford  it,  you  kuow ; and 
she  wouldn’t  do  it : put  that  down  to  her  glory,  will 
you  ? With  no  preoccupation  of  heart,  and  with- 
out means,  she  rejected  the  match  of  the  season ; 
the  richest  man,  and  the  son  of  the  richest  man, 
and  heir  to  the  proudest  name  in  the  country — 
Thomas  Caulington  Ayers! — because  she  didn’t 
love  him  she  wouldn’t  take  him.  Think  of  that ! 
Put  it  down,  that  there  are  women  left  who  have 
not  such  a low,  groveling  care  for  what  they  shall 
eat,  and  what  they  shall  drink,  and  what  they  shall 
wear,  that  they  must  barter  all  that  is  priceless  and 
imperishable  for  what  is  poor  and  perishable. 

How  came  this  all  known  ? She  didn’t  tell  it, 
you  may  be  sure ; that  wasn’t  her  style.  In  the  bit- 
terness of  his  disappointment  little  Tommy  poured 
out  his  trouble  to  his  bosom  friend,  and  his  bosom 
friend  told  Mrs.  Grundy ; and  now  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Wilverton  Reese.  Wilverton  Reese  had 
more  brains,  more  beauty,  and  better  style — I doubt 
if  he  had  any  better  heart  than  Tommy  Avers — 
he  hadn’t  half  as  much  money.  Though  he  talk- 
ed well,  and  even  brilliantly,  and  evinced  much 
thought  and  culture,  I Avondered  Avhetlier,  after  all, 
he  did  not  owe  his  success  to  his  perfect  person. 

People  may  endeavor  to  underrate  personal  beau- 
ty as  much  as  they  like : to  persons  of  imagination 
and  sensibility  it  is  more  than  they  themselves  are 
half  the  time  aware ; the  influence  especially  of 
grace  in  movement  is  perfectly  subtle.  I have 
seen  Miss  Vaux  look  up  to  watch  Wilverton  Reese 
cross  a room,  or  perform  any  act  of  courtesy,  with 
the  most  artistic  sense  of  admiration  in  her  glance. 

There  are  some  people  who  can  understand  this 
poetry  of  motion,  for  such  it  is,  and  I am  quite 
sure  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  face  beauty. 
This  was  Wilverton  Reese’s  speciality — this  perfect 
play  of  limb  and  muscle.  And  was  this  what  had 
carried  Salina  Vaux’s  heart  ? Let  us  see. 

I said  we  had  all  but  one  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter of  that  strange  emotion.  Impressed  with  this 
idea,  I went  up  to  Lloyd  Carlisle  one  wet  morning 
when  there  was  no  one  else  on  the  piazza,  and  ask- 
ed him  “why  wasn’t  the  engagement  announced  ?” 

“ What  engagement  ?” 

“What  engagement!  Why,  Miss  Vaux  and 
Wilverton  Reese.” 

He  turned  a chair  for  me  out  of  the  rain,  and 
seated  himself  beside  me. 

“ So  you  thought  that  too?” 

“Yes,  and  you  knew  it.” 

4 ‘ 7— never ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

I told  him,  and  what  I supposed  he  had  written 
upon  the  wood-cut  No.  4.  Then  he  gave  this  ex- 
planation : 

“ About  two  weeks  ago  Miss  Vaux  and  I went 
walking  one  evening,  and  came  round  to  the  Forty 
Steps  at  last.  We  had  been  silent  for  some  time 
in  our  approach,  and  so  discovered  a pair  of  lovers 
sitting  cosily  and  quite  sentimentally”  (and  he 
smiled  humorously  here)  “ on  that  ‘ last  step.’  It 
amused  us  both  at  the  time,  and  we  got  merry 
over  it  as  a matter  of  course.  What  I Avrote  upon 
the  sketch  was  just  this : ‘ Do  you  remember  the 
last  time  you  were  there?’  When  she  showed 
such  emotion  I knew  that  I had  been  mistaken  by 
her,  and  I should  have  recalled  the  particular  scene 
to  her  if  I could  have  done  it  without  involving 
others— for  we  knew  the  parties — or  without  com- 
promising her  still  more ; for  you  see  by  any  ex- 
planation I should  have  drawn  greater  surprise 
down  upon  her  and  wider  suggestions.” 

That  splendid  Lloyd  Carlisle ! Avasn’t  this  beau- 
tiful of  him ! I as  good  as  told  him  so,  Avhereat 
he  got  quite  shamefaced,  and  blushed  like  any  girl. 

“After  that  sudden  evidence  of  feeling  on  her 
part,”  he  went  on,  “ something  flashed  over  me. 
The  night  previous,  I remembered,  while  I was 
lying  alone  doAvn  near  that  very  spot,  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  my  own  meditations,  a vague  murmur 
of  voices  ran  through  the  Aveb  of  my  thoughts  like 
an  accompaniment ; and  when  I got  up  and  came 
arvay  I saw  two  persons  indistinctly  in  the  shadow’, 
for  I was  in  the  full  moonlight.  It  was  all  so 
vague,  and  I so  absorbed  in  my  own  reveries  that 
I had  forgotten  it  a moment  after.  It  came  back 
the  other  morning  while  we  sat  there  as  the  prob- 
able cause  of  her  embarrassment;  for  this  couple 
in  sliadoAV  might  have  been  Miss  Vaux  and  Wil- 
verton Reese.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“Yes,  1 see;  but  I don’t  see,  even  if  it  were 
them,  why  she  should  take  it  so  seriously.” 

“ I knoAV  it  is  very  strange.” 

“Do  you  think  she  loves  him,  Mr.  Carlisle — 
this  Wilverton  Reese  ?” 

He  waited  a moment  before  he  ansAvered,  look- 
ing out  into  the  fine  fog  of  rain  as  in  a dream. 

“ I think  she  is  pleased  with  him,”  making 
marked  emphasis  upon  the  verb.  “But  you  are 
getting  wet.  Come  in  out  of  the  rain,  do.”  And 
Ave  Avent  into  the  parlor,  finishing  our  conversation 
thus,  and  leaving  me  with  a thought — a neAV  one 
too,  and  one  I liked  ; let  the  sequel  develop  it. 

In  the  parlor  were  Miss  Vaux,  Wilverton  Reese, 
Tommy  Ayers  and  his  sister,  Parker  Revere,  and 
the  Ludlows,  sisters,  brothers,  and  cousins,  to  the 
tune  of  tAventy,  in  the  Tommy  Ayers’  phraseol- 
ogy* 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come ! Ave  are  having 
such  a delicious  time  talking  people  over !”  And 
Cad  LudloAV,  after  delivering  herself  of  this  speech 
for  a greeting,  made  room  for  me  on  the  little  sofa 
she  occupied. 

Doingf  people,  and  want  us  to  assist  at  the  op- 


“Oh,  Mr.  Carlisle,  that  isn’t  like  you!  You 
never  do  the  cynical  and  satirical.” 

“Am  I so  very  amiable ?” 

“Oh,  a perfect  lamb,  Mr.  Carlisle!”  retorted 
Cad,  shoAving  her  white  teeth  in  a laugh. 

“I  had  rather  you  had  called  me  a deer!"  he 
returned — 

“Ora  ‘ duck,’  Carlisle,”  Reese  suggested. 

“Now  don’t  toss  that  joke  about  any  more, 
young  gentlemen,  but  let  us  go  back  to  our  sub- 
ject,” Miss  LudloAV  interposed, 

“ Or  to  our  victim,  in  other  words !” 

“ Mr.  Reese,  you’ll  be  sent  to  Coventry  present- 
ly !”  AA’arned  the  young  lady ; if  there  is  any  thing 
unamiable  said  of  the  persons  Ave  bring  upon  the 
carpet,  it  will  not  come  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Caro- 
line LudloAV — “ Clarke” — to  her  cousin  No.  5,  “ Do 
I ever  say  malicious  or  unjust  things  of  persons?” 

“Oh  no,  of  course  not;  you  only  relieve  your 
mind!”  ansAvered  that  young  gentleman,  looking 
at  her  funnily  over  his  eye-glasses. 

She  tossed  her  great  ball  of  crochet  wool  at  him, 
and  then  Avith  perfect  sangfroid  said, 

“We  Avere  speaking  of  Miss  Wylde — Alice 
Wylde,  AAho  is  to  be  married  on  the  27th,  and 
Avhom  Mr.  Revere  admires  immensely.” 

“Why  docs  Mr.  Revere  admire  her  immense- 
ly ?”  some  one  asked. 

“Because  she  is  colder  than  the  northern  seas, 
and  silent  as  a statue !”  interpolated  Cad  Ludlow’s 
saucy  tongue.  Mr.  Revere  Avas  annoyed,  so  he 
was  serious,  and  made  ansAver, 

“ I admire  Miss  Wylde,  because  she  is  delicately 
discreet : her  coldness  means  dignity,  that  is  all. 
She  is  so  Avell  balanced  that  she  would  seldom  or 
never  be  betrayed  into  doing  impulsive  things  that 
she  regretted  aftenvard.” 

Something  more  like  a sneer  than  any  thing  I 
had  ever  seen  on  Lloyd  Carlisle’s  face  played 
round  it  now  as  he  took  up  the  subject,  saying: 
“ I mean  no  disrespect  to  Miss  Wylde  when  I say 
that  a woman  Avho  neAer  does  any  thing  she  is 
sorry  for  is  by  no  means  a lovable  character. 
Many  of  these  impulsive  actions  proceed  from  both 
the  highest  and  the  tenderest  qualities  of  the  na- 
ture, and  the  sudden  reaction  of  regret  is  only  the 
hard  lesson  of  the  Avorld  throAA'ing  its  shadow !” 

“Bravo!”  cried  the  little  Ludlow,  clapping 
her  hands  softly,  “how  you  demolish  his  snoAA'- 
image ! ” 

“ You  misunderstand  me,  Carlisle,”  Revere  put 
in ; “ Avhen  I say  she  does  nothing  to  regret  after- 
Avard,  I do  not  mean  any  light  harmless  speech  or 
action,  which  the  gayety  of  an  occasion  always 
excuses;  but  I mean  those  little  irregularities 
which  Bell  Romer,  for  instance,  commits.” 

“Well,  for  instance:”  rather  impatiently  sug- 
gested Carlisle. 

“For  instance,  then — you  know  that  story  of 
Howe’s  kissing  her — ” 

“No,  no  !”  exclaimed  seA’eral  voices. 

“Well,  she  was  leaning  up  against  the  cushions 
of  a sofa  in  the  corner  of  the  public  parlor,  with 
three  or  four  of  her  friends  clustered  round,  as  Ave 
are  now.  II  er  eyes  had  been  closed  for  some  time, 
and  they  thought  her  asleep.  Howe  came  in,  and 
remarking  it,  with  his  usual  suddenness  bent  over 
and  kissed  her : she  quietly  kissed  him  back  again, 
being  no  more  asleep  than  himself.” 

“Splendid!”  burst  out  Miss  Ludlow,  sinking 
back  and  clapping  her  hands — “Bell  Romer  for- 
ever ! I’ll  go  OA-er  and  see  her  to-morrow.” 

“Wait  a moment,  Miss  Ludlow : you  must  know 
the  young  lady  had  met  him  but  three  times  then.” 

“ Taut  mieux:  it  isn’t  the  length  that  gives  the 
sweetness  to  the  song,  you  know;  and  HoAve  is 
handsome  enough  to  kiss,  the  ineffable  fellow!” 

“From  that  commenced  a violent  intimacy," 
Revere  went  on — ‘ 4 a sort  of  Platonic  affair,  which 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  prolonged 
tkes-a-tke , and  Avaltzing  six  times  an  evening  with 
each  other.  Then  when  Howe  got  throAvn  from 
that  wicked  beast  of  his,  nothing  must  do  but  she 
must  go  driving  down  to  see  him  every  day,  and 
half  the  time  with  only  her  little  sister,  May,  for 
company — a servant’s  inquiries  would  have  done 
quite  as  well — though  her  romantic  impulse  was, 
I believe,  that  he  absolutely  needed  some  Avomanly 
overlooking,  Avhieh  only  a mother  or  sister  could 
give ; so  she  established  herself  in  that  capacity. 
Noav  one  would  get  the  idea  from  this  of  a last 
young  lady — which  is  untrue : we  all  know  that 
Bell  Romer  is  simply  a warm-hearted,  impulsive 
girl.  But  what  man  wouldn’t  prefer  such  a girl 
as  Alice  Wylde  for  a Avife  after  all  ?” 

“ I wouldn’t,”  rang  out  Carlisle’s  resolute  voice. 
“The  Bell  Romers  are  the  ones  who,  from  the 
A’ery  excess  of  innocence  and  girlish  high  spirits, 
draw  down  upon  them  the  censure  of  the  Avorld 
many  times;  but  these  A'ery  qualities,  rightly  di- 
rected or  occupied,  make  them  the  most  faithful 
companions.  I very  much  doubt  the  intensity  of 
a nature,  or  even  its  tenderness,  Avhere  the  emo- 
tions never  betray  the  owner  into  the  least  irregu- 
larity, where  a Avoman  never  does  any  thing  she 
is  1 sorry  for.’  I do  not  mean  to  excuse,  by  any 
means,  the  irregularities  of  a certain  class  of  young 
women  Avhom  you  haA'e  rightly  denominated  4 fast’ 
— properly,  what  Ave  call 4 irregularities’  with  them 
are  ‘regularities.’  It  is  their  rule  to  do  these 
things.  They  go  about  it  in  a systematic,  busi- 
ness manner,  and  are  never  so  elate  as  Avhen  they 
succeed  in  some  neAV  and  startling  achievement. 
They  have  no  regrets.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lament- 
ed that  the  impulsive  actions  of  good,  natural  girls, 
like  Bell  Romer,  sometimes  bear  a likeness  to  the 
performances  of  these  4 fast’  young  Avomen.  They 
should  seek  to  avoid  this,  and  I am  sure  that  they 
do  Avhen  they  perceive  the  resemblance.” 

“ But,  Carlisle,  what  do  you  make  of  the  care- 
less lack  of  caution  which  leads  a girl — our  Miss 
Romer  here — to  accept  a friendship  Avhieh  every 
one  recognizes  to  be  of  the  most  sentimental  order, 
but  confessedly  not  a betrothal — to  carry  it  on 
Avith  notes  and  letters  and  rings  and  roses — all 
the  paraphernalia  of  loye  Avithout  its  bond  ?” 

“ I think,  Revere,  that  this  is  the  most  excusable 
of  her  shortcomings.  When  I see  a relation  of 
this  kind,  I know  that  it  is  with  a 


the  woman’s  heart  discerns  that  it  is  not  complete 
enough  to  merge  into  marriage,  yet  yearning  for 
a strength  and  sweetness  of  companionship  which 
is  her  opposite,  she  accepts  this  half-relationship 
for  a time,  until  she  perceives  that  it  will  not  do 
It  must  be  more  or  less  at  length,  and  it  ends  usu- 
ally in  being  less.  Then  come  the  regrets ; for  the 
world’s  lessons  come  in,  and  she  gets  them  oA'er 
again,  and  strives  to  heed  their  wisdom.  From 
my  soul  I pity  Avomen ! Their  wav  is  a narrow 
way,  indeed,  and  hedged  about  with  thorns.  Let 
them  SAverve  a liair’s-breadth,  and  their  Avhite  feet 
are  bleeding.  Yet  all  manner  of  temptations  as- 
sail them,  and  assume  the  shape  of  angels’  Avings 
to  them.  Revere,  AA-e  men  should  gU-e  all  charity 
to  all  Avomen : we,  Avho  have  the  most  royal  largess 
of  liberty,  can  afford  it.” 

As  suddenly  as  he  ceased  speaking  Miss  Lud- 
loAV rose  from  her  seat  and  went  over  to  where  he 
Avas  standing,  saying,  in  her  electrical  manner,  but 
without  any  bluster  or  scene-making — “Lloyd 
Carlisle,  you  deserve  to  be  knighted  for  your  brave 
sentiments,  and  your  brave  declaration* of  them  ;” 
and  with  her  usual  curious  mixture  of  play  and 
earnest,  she  untied  her  sash  ribbon,  and,  flinging  it 
over  his  shoulder,  pinned  it  across  his  breast  Avith 
a little  gold  cross  Avhieh  a moment  ago  glittered 
at  her  tliroat-band.  There,  Sir,  you  are  no  longer 
Lloyd  Carlisle,  but  a knight  of  the  golden  cross 
— Lord  Carlisle.” 

Carlisle  Avas  the  most  modest  and  retiring  of 
men.  He  had  gone  out  of  himself  in  this  burst  of 
loyalty — forgotten  his  personal  identity;  but,  re- 
called again  to  it,  he  shrank,  smiling  and  coloring, 
back  into  his  shell  of  reserve.  Miss  Ludlotv  turn- 
ed a happy  point  of  relief  to  all  Avhen  she  said, 
with  perfect  gravity, 

“ I wish  you’d  give  me  a lock  of  your  hair,  Lord 
Carlisle.  I had  rather  possess  it  than  Garibaldi’s.” 

The  tongues  loosened  after  this,  and  we  women, 
every  one,  flung  him  in  our  ribbon  of  praise.  Ev- 
ery one?  No.  Miss  Yaux  said  never  a Avord  while 
we  talked,  but  sent  such  a sudden,  soft,  sad  smile 
from  her  fair  white  face  to  him,  and,  rising,  turn- 
ed to  go  out  at  the  door,  but  caught  her  foot  in  the 
cord  and  tassel  of  her  morning  robe,  and  reeled — 
Avould  liaA'e  fallen  but  for  Carlisle,  Avho  sprang  for- 
Avard  simultaneously  with  Wilverton  Reese ; but 
it  A\  as  Carlisle  who  raised  her,  who  gave  her  his 
arm  out  of  the  room.  He  did  not  come  back  to  us ; 
but  out  in  the  driving  rain  I suav  him  walk  a feAV 
moments  after  as  one  in  a dream. 

This  was  Saturday.  The  next  day,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom,  he  came  doAvn  at  church  bells, 
drawing  on  his  gloA'es,  and  looking  churcliAvard. 
Miss  Ludlotv  was  standing  at  the  windoAV. 

“How  de  do,  Lord  Carlisle?  Who’s  going  to 
take  you  to  church?  You  don’t  know  the  AA-ay 
alone  I” 

He  laughed,  colored  a little,  and  answered, 
“Miss  Vaux  has  been  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a 
seat  to-day!” 

4 4 Good ! What’s  she  going  to  do  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ?” 

“Who?” 

“ Wilverton  Reese.  What’s  she  going  to  do  with 
him  ?” 

Miss  Yaux  came  doAvn  just  then,  clad  in  lilac — 
that  mystical  purity  of  color  which  few  dare  under- 
take ; but  Avhieh  made  me  think  of— 

“Her  dress  Aras  like  the  lilies, 

And  her  heart  as  pure  as  they; 

One  of  God’s  holy  messengers 
Did  walk  Avith  me  that  day:" 

for  though  not  in  the  letter  of  the  text  was  her 
dress  like  the  lilies,  yet  in  effect  she  looked  as 
white  and  stainless  as  they. 

Carlisle  regarded  her  a moment  with  that  pecu- 
liar expression  of  his,  “asinadream ;"  then  coming 
forward  joined  her,  receiving  that  soft,  sad  smile, 
and  the  simple  question, 44  Did  I keep  you  Avait- 
ing?”  said  in  the  tones  that  read  “Father,  into 
thy  hands.”  Wilverton  Reese  Avas  SAringing  his 
cane  on  the  piazza,  and  Miss  Ludlow  watching 
him  inside ; because  Wilverton  Reese  had  in  a Avay 
established  himself  as  Miss  Vaux’s  escort  to  church 
heretofore,  as  he  had  established  himself  as  escort 
upon  most  occasions ; so  his  not  going,  and  some- 
body else  going,  Avas  rather  an  exception. 

Salina  Vaux  Avas  impenetrable— just  a lady — no 
less.  As  she  recognized  Mr.  Reese  she  greeted 
him  with  her  graceful  bend,  and  “Will  you  go  to 
church  Avith  us  ?” 

“No,”  he  “must  write  letters  to-day;”  and  so, 
simply,  Miss  Ludlow’s  question,  of  what  she  would 
do  Avith  the  Prince  of  Wales  Avas  answered.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  went  up  stairs  to  write  his  letters 
it  may  be,  and  Salina  Vaux  went  into  church  with 
Lord  Carlisle.  That  was  a good  thing  of  Miss 
Ludlow’s. 

Carlisle  had  heard,  all  his  little  time  of  knowing 
Salina  Vaux,  that  she  was  cold  ; brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating, but  unimpassioned.  He  had  his  OAA’n 
thoughts,  hoAvever ; but  to-day,  when  he  sat  beside 
her  in  the  church,  more  than  the  solemn  serA'ices 
did  he  folloAv  that  low  concentrated  A'oice,  the  very 
voice  that  read  “Father,  into  thy  hands” — 
and  the  face,  that  cold  white  face,  moved  by  the 
44  Cross  and  Passion.” 

And  once  he  was  thrilled  through  and  through. 
It  Avas  after  the  supplication  “ 0 Lamb  of  God,  Avho 
takest  aAvay  the  sins  of  the  world !”  that  voice  he 
knew  so  Avell  sent  forth,  almost  in  a.  sob,  44  Grant 
us  thy  peace !” 

The  boAved  head  and  the  slender  profile,  one 
quick  look,  and  the  tender  sensibility,  delicate  as 
a woman’s,  that  dwelt  in  Lloyd  Carlisle’s  bosom, 
turned  his  gaze  away — tears  blinded  his  oAvn  eyes 
for  the  sight  of  them  in  hers.  What  was  her 
“ Cross  and  Passion  ?”  from  what  sore  need  did 
she  cry  for  “ Peace  ?”  If  he  had  had  any  belief  in 
the  story  of  her  want  of  warmth,  any  doubt  of  her 
intensity  of  nature,  it  swept  away  before  this 
vision  of  her. 

Going  home  they  left  the  fashionable  thorough- 
fare, and  through  green  lanes  and  by-paths  took 
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told  her  what  liis  few  words  of  penciling  had  meant 
on  the  sketch  No.  4. 

The  cold  white  face  hung  out  its  scarlet  signal 
of  distress  a moment ; a moment  more  and  she  pos- 
sessed herself  again,  calm  and  clear,  saying  with 
that  impenetrable  manner, 

“I  misunderstood  you,  and  want  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  treating  you  with  coldness  perhaps.” 

Slie  had  been  pardoned  long  before  she  asked  it. 
So,  silently  after  this,  they  walked  on,  and  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  met  Miss  Eomer — Bell  Romer, 
who  had  been  under  stern  discussion  yesterday, 
and  the  handsome  Ilowe  in  company.  She  had  a 
hand  full  of  daisies,  and  one  was  set  like  a star  on 
the  dark  blue  of  the  gentleman’s  coat. 

There’s  No.  3 of  the  ‘ sketches,’”  Carlisle  re- 
marked as  they  passed  on. 

“ Preference  ? Yes,  that  is  one  of  Mr.  Revere’s 
irregulari  iss,  and  that  is  just  like  Bell  Homer’s 
careless  inno : nee,”  Miss  Vaux  returned.  Then 
she  began — 

“ Oh ! Mr.  Carlisle,  let  pie  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciated  your  kind  sympathy  for  women  yester- 
day,  and  how  it  did  you  the  greatest  honor.” 

“Thank  you — you  are  kind  to  praise  me;  but 
you  overrate  it,  permit  me  to  say.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  who  would  express  the  same,  I 
know ; but  you  have  not  chanced  to  hear  one  be- 
fore," he  modestly  deprecated. 

She  smiled  such  an  ineffable  smile — arch  and 
unbelieving. 

“No,  I have  not,  Mr.  Carlisle.  I have  met 
with  many  of  your  sex  in  my  society  life ; have 
talked  with  them— the  finest  of  them,  too— about 
my  own  sex ; but  somehow  I never  did  chance  to 
hear  one  of  them  express  the  sontiments  that  you 
did.  You  were  a glorious  chance  to  me,  Mr.  Car- 
lisle;” and  she  lifted  her  changed  face  to  meet  his 
pleased  look.  Suddenly,  as  she  said  this,  a little 
rose  flush  clouded  up  her  lovely  throat  to  her 
cheeks,  and  she  exclaimed,  lialf-timidly,  as  if  in 
apology  for  her  warmth, 

“ One  speaks  to  you  as  they  do  to  their  broth- 
ers, I believe,  Mr.  Carlisle !” 

A certain  vail  seemed  to  spread  over  his  face 
at  this.  He  began  something  indistinctly ; then 
stopped,  and  pulling  down  a spray  of  honey-suckle 
which  peered  over  a stone  wall,  gave  it  to  her 
with  some  common  remark  of  admiration. 

She  absently  put  it  in  her  belt;  but  directly 
meeting  his  eyes,  a conscious  blush  arose  to  her 
face.  Then,  with  charming  courage,  she  said, 
blushing  all  the  while, 

“ I might  not  have  done  that  if  I had  thought, 
Mr.  Carlisle ; but  having  done  it,  I have  no  desire 
to  undo  it.” 

Who  but  Salina  Vaux  could  have  said  that? 
Perhaps  he  thought  this  himself,  for  he  remarked 
immediately, 

“Miss  Vaux,  I think  you  could  do  any  thing 
well,  because  you  do  every  thing  naturally.” 

They  had  got  home  by  this  time,  and  going  in, 
they  found  Miss  Ludlow  and  Wilverton  Reese  sit- 
ting on  the  piazza. 

How  cool  you  look,  Salina  Vaux,  and  the 
thermometer  at  90,  and  Lord  Carlisle  is  like  a car- 
nation! Oh!  where’d  you  get  that  honey-suckle? 
Carlisle  picked  it — stole  it  out  of  somebody's  gar- 
den, hey  ? Fie,  Carlisle,  don’t  you  know  the  com- 
mandment, and  the  supplication  in  the  Prayer- 
book—1  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law  ?’  And  you  put  it  in  your 
belt,  Salina — the  honey-suckle,  not  the  command- 
ment, I mean.  It  is  pretty  there,  very!  Ho — 
hum ! Mr.  Reese  here  has  been  entertaining  me 
with  beautiful  Sunday  talk  about  his  neighbors — 
got  upon  Bell  Romer  again.  We  saw  her  go  by, 
you  know,  just  now  with  Howe,  and  Howe  wore 
her  ‘ preference’  ‘ paraded  on  his  coat.’  That  is 
quoting  Mr.  Reese ; and  this  young  gentleman  in- 
sists that  she  is  only  ‘ doing’  Howe ; that  she  is 
like  the  rest  of  her  sweet  sex — fond  of  power  and 
fond  of  parading  it,  and  will  be  just  as  sweet  upon 
somebody  else  when  this  wears  off.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  Prince  of  Wales?  What’s  the- 
matter  with  you,  Willy  Reese  ? Has  somebody 
given  you  the  mitten  ?”  And  Kate  Caroline  Lud- 
low, as  her  brothers  called  her,  gave  Mr.  Reese  a 
little  sidelong  look,  as  a cat  watches  a mouse. 

The  young  man  sat  all  the  time  tapping  his  boot 
with  his  cane,  and  wearing  a smile  which  came 
uneasily.  All  you  could  do  was  to  laugh  when 
Cad  Ludlow  had  you  in  hand. 

For  the  next  week  Wilverton  Reese  was  ‘ mad’ 
after  Rosalie  Ayers — “ paraded  his  preference”  too 
openly,  and  bored  himself  to  death;  for  every  body 
knew  lie  didn’t  care  a pin  for  Rosalie  Ayers — she 
wasn’t  his  style  at  all.  Every  body  guessed  by 
these  violent  proceedings  just  what  he  intended 
they  should  not — that  he  was  piqued  with  Salina 
Vaux.  Thus,  oh  young  men  and  maidens,  do  ye 
defeat  yourselves ! 

If  Carlisle  fancied  there  was  a little  shade  of 
melancholy  on  Miss  Vaux’s  face,  it  was  not  in 
her  manner  certainly.  There  was  no  overdone 
gayety,  but  just  her  natural  vivacity — a perfect 
ease — kind  and  courteous  to  Mr.  Reese  as  to  any 
body ; while  Mr.  Reese,  gentleman  as  he  ruglit  to 
have  been  by  blood  and  breeding,  treated  her  some- 
times to  something  so  near  to  rudeness  h at- 
tempt at  careless  indifference,  ma  ie  nv">  ‘ban 
ever  brought  down  upon  him  what  he  trio  i »«- 
cape,  and  defeated  his  designs. 

There  was  a hop  one  evening  at  the Bouse 

To  use  Miss  Ludlow’s  curious  but  expressive  words, 

“ the  Prince  of  Wales  was  particularly  owlie’:that 
night;  got  furiously  devoted  to  little  Rosalie,  and 
foolishly  inattentive  to  Miss  Vaux. 

Provided  Miss  Vaux  felt  any  thing — he  was  not 
nearly  the  actor  that  she  was— through  it  all  (and 
these  things  are  the  passage  of  fire  to  sensitive 
women)  she  lost  not  a breath  of  her  ease,  and  there 
came  a time  of  peculiar  trial. 

“ You  will  dance  with  me  the  last  time,”  and 
Parker  Revere  was  holding  her  fan,  and  waiting 
eagerly  for  her  answer,  for  lE1  idnilrfcg  ifiSs  fcaiix 
“immensely.” 
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“ Happy  Mr.  Reese !”  sighed  the  gentleman. 

The  dance  came  round,  and  Miss  Vaux  stood  in 
a knot  of  acquaintances,  waiting  for  the  “ happy 
Mr.  Reese.” 

The  horns,  and  harps,  and  viols  took  up  their 
sweet  w inding  involutions  till  the  air  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  subtle  harmonies,  and  the  floor  was 
dotted  with  “dancers,  dancing  in  tune;”  and  still 
Miss  Vaux  waited,  and  Lord  Carlisle  waiting  with 
her  — waited  while  the  rest  floated  out  into  the 
magic  bounds. 

“ Mr.  Reese  must  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill, 
I think,  Miss  Vaux.  I heard  hint  telling  Thorn- 
ly  that  he  did  not  feel  well  to-night.” 

“Oh,  did  he?  I am  sorry!”  very  pleasant- 
ly answered  Miss  Vaux  to  Mr.  Carlisle’s  kind  ex- 
cuse; but  just  then  happening  to  glance  up  into 
his  face,  she  received  that  sudden,  startled  look 
which  just  then  passed  over  it.  Her  eyes  followed 
his.  What  did  she  see  that  sent  that  dark-red 
flush  to  flame  her  check,  and  a blinding  mist  over 
her  eyes?  Wilverton  Reese  dancing  in  a far  cor- 
ner with  Rosalie  Ayers. 

Carlisle  must  have  felt  how  she  was  looking, 
for  he  never  put  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  only  said  : 

“ There  is  some  mistake.  Now  you  will  send  me 
to  my  sleep  to-night  with  the  sweetest  dreams,  if 
you  will  let  me  take  advantage  of  it  and  favor  me 
with  your  hand.” 

“ No,  Mr.  Carlisle — that  isn’t  best.  If  you  will 
sit  here  by  me,  I shall  like  it  better.” 

There  was  more  confidence  in  this  reply  than 
she  had  ever  given  before ; it  was  dignified,  too, 
and  self-sustained.  It  said  plainly,  “I  will  be  a 
lady,  if  Mr.  Reese  forfeits  his  claim  to  a gentleman.” 
She  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  misunder- 
standing. 

Wilverton  Reese  was  playing  heavy  stakes  in 
his  madness. 

So  they  sat  there,  and  Miss  Vaux  was  not  too 
proud  to  let  Mr.  Carlisle  see  the  pain  that  was 
lining  her  face.  You  may  be  sure  not  a shade  of 
this  tacit  trust  escaped  his  subtle  sense ; for  this, 
perhaps,  he  bent  himself  with  more  than  his  usual 
kindness,  with  a certain  fervor  of  manner,  to  her 
pleasure ; put  himself  up  as  a shield — 

“Over  her  head  his  arm  he  flung 
Against  the  world.” 

That  was  his  purpose  and  his  way.  She  must  have 
been  insensible  if  she  had  been  regardless  of  it  or 
indifferent.  She  was  neither:  for  this,  perhaps, 
she  dropped  the  world  mask  lower  yet  to  him,  and 
talked  her  sad  soul  out  in  some  indirect  expression 
ofpassion. 

In  this  occupancy  the  wild  waltz  strains  surg- 
ing past  and  around  them  died  away;  the  hum 
of  voices  took  the  place,  and  “the  dances  were 
done.” 

As  Wilverton  Reese  went  dashing  down  the  hall 
with  a lady’s  burnoose  on  his  arm,  Carlisle’s  “ mild 
and  magnificent  eye,”  blazing  scorn  and  wrath, 
caught  him — carried  him  by  some  sudden,  secret 
force  st  raight  before  them,  where  he  attempted  sur- 
prise, and  recollection,  and  violent  contrition  all 
together.  “ Would  Miss  Vaux  pardon  him?  his 
memory  was  more  treacherous  than  gallant;  he 
had  forgotten  that  she  had  promised  him  the  honor 
of  her  hand  until  he  saw  her  there.” 

Carlisle’s  face  was  expressing  all  the  contempt 
and  scorn  of  a true-hearted  gentleman.  But  Miss 
Vaux — the  inimitable  Miss  Vaux — oh ! Wilverton 
Reese,  why  did  you  pit  your  shadow  of  dissem- 
bling against  her  matchless  power  ? Miss  Vaux 
melted  her  proud  lips  into  a smile,  as  arch  and 
merry  as  if  no  pain  had  ever  contracted  them,  and 
in  only  an  amused  voice,  just  tinctured  with  ban- 
ter, gave  this  adroit  little  speech : “ Don’t  tell  Cad 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Reese,  how  suddenly  treacherous  your 
memory  has  become — she  would  never  cease  teas- 
ing you ! Come,  you’ve  been  cross  quite  long 
enough,  Master  Willie ; let  us  be  friends,  as  the 
children  say,  and  I will  show  myself  gracious  by 
forgiving  your  last  ‘ throw.’  What  a little  boy  he 
is — isn’t  he,  Mr.  Carlisle  ?” 

Stunned  into  silence,  young  Reese  stood,  and  out 
of  it  Salina  Vaux  went  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Carlisle. 

She  had  had  her  revenge — a good  and  righteous 
one — and  he  who  had  stung  a woman’s  sensitive 
soul  to  appease  his  own  vanity,  saw  his  superficial 
structure  of  plans  scattered  to  the  winds.  He 
could  not  have  felt  comfortable,  certainly. 

Lloyd  Carlisle  was  also  stunned  into  silence  at 
this  unexpected  bit  of  actiug. 

In  the  entrance  hall  she  raised  the  old  sad  face 
to  him,  and  said,  in  pleading  tones, 

“ Mr.  Carlisle,  do  not  believe  me  an  utter  dis- 
sembler for  what  you  have  seen.  I am  ‘ very  vile- 
ly proud,’  and  on  Pride’s  merciless  cross  I Suffer 
and  die  sometimes : I have  done  what  I could  to- 
night— ” And  after  a brief  hesitation,  and  a little 
lower,  a little  tremulous  tone,  “I  am  only  afraid 
now  you  will  lose  what  faith  you  may  have  in  me 
by  what  you  have  seen ; and  I can  not  bear  you 
to!” 

They  were  at  her  room  door ; what  did  he  mean  ? 
Hurriedly,  but  with  eager  fervor,  he  whispered, 
dropping  his  lips  to  her  hand,  “God  bless  you, 
dear  Miss  Vaux!”  What  did  he  mean?  That 
was  all.  The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  room. 

Cad  Ludlow  stood  waiting  at  the  door  the  morn- 
ing after  the  hop,  and  humming  that  last  waltz — 
waiting  for  some  one,  with  her  hat  on,  and  swing- 
ing her  parasoi.  Wilverton  Reese  came  down  as 
she  stood,  looking  unapproachable.  She  fixed  him 
with  a word  or  two. 

“ So  there’s  a mistake.  Did  you  know  about  it, 
Mr.  Reese  ?” 

“What?” 

“Why,  our  all  supposing  that  it  was  you  to 
whom  Miss  Vaux  was  engaged,  when  it  is  Lloyd 
Carlisle.” 

What  possessed  Miss  Ludlow  ? She  said  once 
she  hated  handsome  men,  they  grew  to  be  so  cruelly 
selfish.  She  had  known  a handsome  man  once, 
.whopi  she  longed  to  hate,  and  could  not,  so  she 
rnad$_iijDknd|  on  the  rest. 

If  it  was  her  wish  to  torture  a handsome  man  I 


now,  she  had  dor  ? it.  Pride  and  some  deeper  emo- 
tion was  visible  .a  his  face ; and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment a sound  of  a 3lipper  came  in  ear-shot,  then  a 
rustle  of  a cambric  gown,  and  Miss  Vaux  herself. 

“ Good-morning !’’  and  the  head  went  down  in  a 
Lancer’s  dip  to  them. 

He  returned  the  salutation  with  a look  of  proud 
pain : the  vain  folly  had  subsided  into  a more  man- 
ly spirit.  Ho  had  sinned  against  her  openly.  Let 
him  repent,  and  shiver  his  sullied  lance  at  her  feet. 
Would  he  ? Could  he  ? 

She  bowed,  and  passed  on  down  the  piazza : he 
hesitated  a moment,  then  followed  her  in  his  sud- 
den, unpremeditated  way.  “ Miss  Ludlow  tells  me 
that  you  are  to  be  congratulated,  Miss  Vaux.” 

“ How  ?” 

“ On  your  engagement  with  Mr.  Carlisle.” 

She  smiled  a little  wearily — “Miss  Ludlow  has 
been  misinformed.” 

Mr.  Reese  waited  for  something  else,  but  Salina 
Vaux  rarely  said  more  than  enough.  While  he 
waited  in  expectant  silence  into  his  hand  dropped 
that  one  .strange  ring  of  opal  and  jet. 

He  started  as  if  it  had  been  a serpent,  then 
thrusting  it  out  of  his  sight,  instantly  said, 

“ So  our  friendly  relations  are  all  over?” 

“ No,  unless  you  wish  it ; that  peculiar  phase  of 
it  is  over,  of  course.” 

“Why,  Salina?” 

There  are  certain  looks,  and  words,  and  ways, 
which  are  so  fragrant,  as  it  were,  of  our  first  con- 
ception of  persons  so  irrevocably  connected  with 
that  first,  sweet  time  of  knowing  them,  that  they 
have  a dangerous  power.  So  this  “Why,  Sali- 
na?” affected  Miss  Vaux ; but  she  went  on  in  the 
manner  she  had  marked  out : 

“ Because  you  have  so  misunderstood  my  char- 
acter that  it  would  only  be  further  humiliation  for 
me  to  continue  in  the  same  relation.” 

“Humiliation!  how?” 

“ When  you  put  that  ring  upon  my  finger  as  we 
stood  at  the  ‘Forty  Steps,’  that  last  evening  we 
walked  together,  you  understood  that  it  was  no 
seal  of  engagement,  but  of  simple,  tender  friend- 
ship. I thought  you  understood  too,  how,  though 
declining  to  enter  into  any  betrothal,  that  I enter- 
tained for  you  a warm  and  tender  regard;  that  I 
liked  you  even  better  than  any  body  I knew ; that 
it  was  from  no  coquetry,  no  desire  for  power,  no 
higher  ambitious,  that  led  me  to  reject  any  closer 
tie ; but  because,  from  the  sincerity  of  my  soul,  I 
felt  that  then,  at  least,  the  feeling  was  not  entire 
and  complete  enough  to  sanction  it ; and  I -would 
not  promise  what  I perhaps  could  not  fulfill.  You 
remember  what  followed.  As  you  held  my  hand 
in  putting  that  ring  upon  my  finger  we  saw  Mr. 
Carlisle  above  us  in  the  early  moonlight.  The 
impulse  that  led  me  to  draw  my  hand  away  was. 
only  natural  delicacy : the  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood by  him.  You  put  a different  construction 
upon  it,  and  held  me  fast.  I was  pained,  not  so 
much  at  the  possible  misconstruction  by  another, 
and  even  the  consequent  peril  to  my  proud  delica- 
cy, but  at  the  selfishness  that  led  you  to  place  me 
in  such  a position.  I forgave  you,  however ; but 
when  we  met  again,  your  manner  of  shy  coldness 
struck  a blow  to  all  my  possible  love  for  you.  In 
it  I read  your  thought — after  all  my  evidence  of 
regard  for  you,  you  still  doubted ; believed  I was 
playing  with  you,  believed  me  an  ordinary  co- 
quette. In  it  I readj  too,  further  proof  of  selfish- 
ness. You  forgot  that  I had-something  to  forgive, 
that  you  had  put  me  in  an  equivocal  position,  and 
more  than  ever  owed  me  all  tender  courtesy  after 
it.  What  depth  of  regard  could  you  have  had  for 
me,  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  in  your  pique  and  pas- 
sion? Oh,  Wilverton!”  she  went  on,  in  a little 
burst  of  regret,  “I  know  now  that  such  a friend- 
ship as  we  essayed  was  wild  and  impracticable, 
as  Mr.  Carlisle  told  us  that  day  in  the  drawing- 
room— and  that  it  is  better  for  us  both  that  it  lies 
deflfl ; but  I grieve  at  the  manner  of  its  death. 
My  father  has  often  said,  that  of  a long  line  of 
proud  women  I was  the  proudest.  But  I am  not 
too  proud  to  tell  you  that  you  have  made  me  suffer 
much  for  these  last  weeks.  Pride  and  tenderness 
sat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ; for  you  had  put  a great 
humiliation  upon  the  first,  and  disappointed  me  ut- 
terly in  the  last.” 

“You  may  have  forgotten,”  he  interrupted, 
“that  you  have  bestowed  special  favor  upon  Mr. 
Carlisle  for  these  last  weeks,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.” 

“ Mr.  Carlisle  was  specially  kind  to  me.  I have 
not  sought  him  out  to  bestow  favor.  When  an- 
other failed  me,  I found  myself  surrounded  by  that 
kind  presence.  I accepted  it  thankfully.” 

Voices  and  footsteps  rang  down  the  colonnade, 
and  the  conference  was  over.  They  turned  away 
together,  talked  of  common  familiar  things,  walk- 
ing side  by  side  the  length  of  the  promenade  and 
into  the  hall,  where  he  left  her  at  the  drawing- 
room, bowing  low,  with  that  matchless  grace,  to 
her  bending  head.  The  great  world  rushing  by 
saw  only  the  common  chance  of  courtesy ; it  was 
the  sign  of  renunciation  and  death,  with  a little 
white  flag  of  the  world’s  truce  fluttering  down  the 
wind. 

Sitting  afar  off  there  had  been  an  observer  but 
not  a hearer  to  this  last  act  of  this  sad  drama. 
Under  the  brim  of  the  straw-hat  Lloyd  Carlisle’s 
kind,  gray  eyes  were  beaming.  As  Miss  Vaux  dis- 
appeared, with  that  expressive  droop  of  her  slender 
height,  he  murmured,  “ as  in  a dream,”  “ God  bless 
her !” 

The  great  crowd  rushed  on — and  presently  Sep- 
tember came.  The  crowd  begins  to  thin.  Later 
yet,  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  pleasantest 
time  of  all  the  season,  is  here.  Little  knots  of  peo- 
ple cluster  together,  parties  of  friends  sit  down  by 
morning  fires  in  the  cool  autumn  days,  and  take 
their  drives  without  the  blinding  foam  of  dust  for 
company.  So  the  little  circle  of  which  Miss  Vaux 
was  the  centre  sat  by  their  morning  fires,  and 
walked  or  drove  together,  unto  the  last.  And  the 
last  came  close  upon  October — lovely  days  of  crim- 
son, and  gold,  and  purple,  with  the  white  nflsts 
of  that  tender  climate  spreading  its  dream  ovirjnfij  \ 
Mis  s V aux  stood  in  profound  reverie,  leaning  her 


head  against  the  marble  fire-place,  looking  into  the 
fire  — the  earliest  one,  and  the  only  one,  in  the 
small  private  parlor.  Next,  Mr.  Carlisle  came 
down,  and  they  talked  of  the  season  and  its  close, 
standing  there  together. 

“ Our  last  week,  Miss  Vaux ; I want  to  ask  some- 
thing of  you.” 

She  looked  up. 

“ That  you  will  walk  with  me  the  last  day  that 
we  are  here.” 

“ Certainly.’’ 

And  here  Miss  Ludlow,  shivering  under  her  scar- 
let shawl,  came  in,  and  alighted  in  a mass  of  splen- 
did autumn  colors  down  before  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sea  coal,  and  sent  out  her  own  fiery  sparkles  of 
talk  and  tint. 

Catching  the  gentleman’s  gaze,  she  said, 

“ We  are  a pretty  contrast— aren’t  we,  the  Vaux 
and  the  Ludlow  ? I sha’n’t  call  myself  names ; 
but  Salina  always  suggests  those  rare  white  lilies, 
dotted,  pard-like,  in  purple  near  their  hearts.  I 
found  out  their  soft  sounding  title  the  other  day — 
Lancefolium ! Isn’t  it  pretty  ?”  And  she  looked 
at  Salina  all  the  time. 

Miss  Vaux  lifted  her  arm,  and  broke  out  a per- 
fect crimson  dahlia  from  the  bouquet  that  adorned 
the  mantle,  and  dropped  it  softly  down  upon  the 
splendid  Ludlow,  saying, 

“This  is  a duchess,  you  know,  and  belongs  to 
you : so  I pelt  you  with  the  compliment.”  And 
with  the  emblem  in  her  bosom,  the  duchess  led  the 
way  to  breakfast. 

It  was  the  last  day ; in  the  morning  the}'  would 
part  from  the  scene  of  their  summer  solstice. 

Carlisle  was  drawing  on  his  gloves,  looking 
grave,  almost  sad  you  would  have  said,  as  he  wait- 
ed for  Miss  Vaux.  She  came  down  the  colonnade 
clad  in  her  mystical  color — lilac ; but  warmed  up  by 
a bright  shawl,  and  with  a bunch  of  scarlet  ver- 
benas burning  on  her  bosom.  They  turned  off  to- 
ward the  bath  road,  as  most  persons  do,  and  met 
Mi§s  Ludlow  and  Mr.  Reese  sauntering  home. 
Miss  Ludlow  had  one  of  those  strange  lilies  in  her 
hand  — Lancefolium.  She  stopped,  and  insisted 
upon  its  having  a place  w ith  the  verbena,  and  her- 
self fastened  it  in,  to  Selina’s  laughing  amusement. 

“ I got  it  for  you — the  only  one  in  Thorn’s  con- 
servatory,” she  said,  as  she  left  them. 

Talking,  or  lost  in  their  own  thoughts,  Carlisle 
and  Miss  Vaux  found  themselves  just  above  the 
“ Forty  Steps.”  A little  color  came  into  her  face ; 
a little  start  betrayed  her  mind.  The  gentleman 
remembered  too  his  blunder,  and  for  a moment 
was  disturbed ; but  Miss  Vaux  restored  the  ease 
by  a strange  proposition,  perhaps,  but  like  her  sim- 
ple courage : 

“ Let  us  sit  down  here.”  He  turned  quietly. 
“Will  you  sit  upon  the  last  step  with  me,  Miss 
Vaux?”  Only  a moment’s  hesitation — “Yes!” 
He  helped  her  down,  “as  in  a dream.”  What  was 
his  dream?  Hear.  “ I have  neither  wealth,  nor 
beauty,  nor  any  great  position  to  offer  her.  I am 
but  a simple-mannered  gentleman,  with  only  a 
comfortable  fortune ; but  I love  her.  Perhaps 
this  will  seem  enough  to  her !”  And  thus  he  told 
his  dream  on  that  prophetic  spot,  and  it  proved 
more  than  enough  to  her. 

For  the  first  time  she  knew  that  the  first  com- 
plete love  ef  her  life  had  come ; so  insidious  and 
soft  had  been  its  approaches  that  she  did  not  know 
the  modest,  tender  guest,  until  “ unto  this  last.” 

Before  she  told  him  this  she  told  him  another 
story  of  “ The  Forty  Steps,”  of  that  half  relation- 
ship with  which  she  had  striven  to  ease  her  heart. 

“ You  can  understand  now,”  she  ended,  “ how  your 
defense  in  the  drawing-room  that  day  touched  and 
softened  me.”  She  took  the  white  lily  sadly  from 
her  bosom,  looking  into  its  lioar-frosted  centre. 

“ I am  not  like  this  now,  Mr.  Carlisle ; the  world 
has  touched  me : but  such  as  it  is — ” He  took  the 
lily  and  the  hand ; 

“ Hush,  dear,  you  are  finer  than  this.  The  hoar- 
frost round  your  heart  has  melted  away.” 

The  soft  gray  day,  the  rhythmic  roar  of  the  surf, 
like  a grand  cathedral  chant,  the  bowed  head,  and 
the  slender  profile,  brought  back  to  him  a certain 
Sabbath  morn.  Half-unconsciously,  he  said,  “as 
in  a dream,”  “0  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world!”  “Grant  us  thy  peace!” 
she  answered,  and,  turning  a radiant  face  to  him, 
said,  “The  prayer  is  granted;”  and  as  on  that 
Sabbath  morn,  home,  through  green  lanes  and  by- 
paths, they  took  their  way.  He  had  the  lily  in  his 
hand;  on  the  “special  finger”  of  her  hand  a ring 
he  had  always  worn  before,  a curious  ring  of  braid- 
ed gold  and  chrysoprase. 

Miss  Ludlow  was  pacing  the  piazza  as  they  came 
up.  Her  eye  caught  the  flower,  and  next  the  soft 
sparkle  of  the  chrysoprase. 

Hard,  and  worldly,  and  wayward  as  she  seemed, 
there  was  a tender  spot  in  her  heart — and  she  loved 
Salina  Vaux.  Wiser  than  her  day  and  generation, 
she  appreciated  and  approved  Mr.  Carlisle. 

The  lily  and  the  ring — she  read  the  whole  story, 
and,  going  straight  up  to  Miss  Vaux,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  acquaintance,  bent  her  lips  to  hers. 

“ I only  anticipated  it,  you  know,”  she  said,  smil- 
ing, as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Carlisle ; but  the 
next  moment  exclaimed, 

“ What  have  you  been  doing  to  the  Lancefo- 
lium ? All  that  pretty  glitter  like  hoar-frost  has 
melted  away !” 

Sure  enough,  and  into  the  heart  a rosy  stain  was 
flushing,  as  if  the  pard-like  spots  of  purple  had 
oozed  their  life-blood  there. 

“ Isn’t  it  strange  ?”  Miss  Ludlow  pondered  aloud ; 
“it  must  be  the  warmth  of  your  hand!” 


Lloyd  Carlisle  looked,  with  a certain  tender 
gravity,  into  the  dear  hazel  eyes  that  were  raised 
earnestly  to  his. 

“ Isn’t  it  strange?”  she  went  on ; “ but  I like  it 
better  so.” 

“ I like  it  better  so,  Miss  Ludlow.” 

And  Miss  Ludlow,  following  his  eyes,  saw  the 
soft  rose  tjnt.that  flushed  the  flower's  heart  steal- 
ing across.  t]i4  icSfl,  SiiiH’£bI<lr|ng  of  Salina  Vaux. 
Tha,  glitter  of  lIoar-frpst_had  melted  away. 

;he  wm^grant  usllxy  peace!’ 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


1.  The  Parrot. — The  Parrot  is  frequently  seen 
domesticated  in  this  country,  where  its  pleasing 
manners  and  gentle  disposition  render  it  a great 
favorite,  etc.,  etc. 


2.  The  Horse. — Of  all  quadrupeds  the  horse  is 
the  most  beautiful;  his  noble  size,  the  glossy 
smoothness  of  his  skin,  the  graceful  ease  of  his 
motion  as  he  carries  his  master  bounding  over 
hill  and  dale,  etc.,  etc. 


3.  The  Bee. — This  interesting  little  insect  deserves 
the  greatest  gratitude  of  all  men  and  little  chil- 
dren ; for  not  only  does  it  supply  us  with  the 
sweet  honey  which  gives  such  a relish  to  the 
evening  meal,  but  also  sets  us  a beautiful  ex- 
ample of  industry  and  peacefulness,  etc.,  etc. 


6.  The  Cat. — Of  all  animals,  there  is  none  which 
imparts  to  the  domestic  fireside  such  an  air  of 
peaceful  contentment  and  tranquillity  as 'the 
cat;  gentle  and  graceful,  it  is  at  once  the  com- 
panion of  youth  and  the  admiration  of  old  age, 
etc.,  etc. 


4.  The  Dog. — The  Dog  is  the  most  intelligent  of 
all  known  quadrupeds,  and  the  acknowledged 
friend  of  man.  Faithful  and  courageous,  he  will 
die  in  the  defense  of  his  master,  or  tear  limb 
from  limb  the  presumptuous  aggressor,  etc.,  etc. 


5.  The  Hog. — This  valuable  domestic  animal  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  man,  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STORE. 

I was  poring  over  my  ledger 
On  a cold  November  day, 

And  counting  up  my  profits 
In  a calculating  way. 

How  I strove,  and  worried,  and  dreamed, 
And  dreamed,  and  talked,  and  swore, 

As  I fought  the  fight  through  many  a year — 
The  battle  of  the  store. 

I was  thinking  it  over  and  over — 

The  per  cent.  I should  lose  on  Brown, 
And  whether  I’d  sell  to  Smith  again 
Whenever  he  came  to  town; 

And  whether  my  draught  on  Jones 
Would  trouble  me  any  more. 

And  so  I went  fighting,  fighting  on, 

The  battle  of  the  6torc. 

I was  poring  over  my  ledger 
On  a cold  November  day, 

When  I heard  a voice  at  my  elbow, 

In  a supplicating  way: 

“Will  you  let  me  entreat  your  notice 
Toward  this  little  book  ? 

The  price  is  only  a shilling ; 

I think  you  will  buy  if  you  look.” 

I turned  my  head  to  my  shoulder, 

To  a figure  gaunt  and  gray, 

Whose  coat  was  shabby,  and  very  thin 
For  this  cold  November  day. 

He  had  every  look  about  him 
Of  a room  in  a dirty  street, 

With  a smoky  fire  in  it, 

And  never  enough  to  eat. 

He  stood  at  my  elbow  humbly, 

And  stared  a vacant  stare, 

While  I took  his  book  with  a business  smile, 
And  motioned  him  to  a chair. 

For  somehow  in  the  ledger 

I had  entered  that  old  man  gray, 

And  I knew  I should  find  the  entry 
At  no  far  distant  day. 

I would  give  him  a touch  of  nature, 
Forgetting  the  god  I obeyed ; 

So  I gave  the  fire  a goodly  stir, 

And  I asked  him,  “How  is  trade?” 

“Ah!  trade  is  very,  very  low, 

And  bread  and  meat  are  high ; 

And  the  weather  is  very,  very  cold — 

And  do  you  not  wish  you  could  die  ?” 

I said  that  I thought  I was  willing  to  live 
And  struggle  on  for  a while ; 

So  the  old  man  said  it  was  very  well, 

And  smiled  a ghostly  smile. 

“ But  when  you  have  lived  as  I have  lived, 
And  lost  as  I have  lost, 

You  will  wish  for  death  as  the  only  rest 
That  is  left  for  the  tempest-tossed. 

“ It  was  many  and  many  a year  ago, 

I could  look  in  my  ledger  and  see 
The  names  of  my  debtors  in  every  land, 

And  my  ships  on  every  sea. 

I sat  ftd  counted  the  loss  and  gain 
As  ’tis  counted  to-day  by  you, 

And  I looked  on  my  God  and  my  love  of  truth 
In  a business  point  of  view. 

“ I have  seen  my  dream  of  gold  dispelled, 
My  friends  among  the  dead, 

And  the  name  that  stood  for  a million  once 
Not  good  for  a loaf  of  bread. 

I have  lived  to  see  far  more  than  this — 

My  wife  and  my  children  fair 
Go  one  by  one  to  the  silent  land — 

They  tarry  for  me  there.” 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


OUR  HORSE-SHOW.— THE 
ARAB  HORSE. 

We  continue  our  series  of  pictures  of  American 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals  with  the 
Arab  horse  “Calif”  of  Cairo,  whose  portrait  will 
be  found  on  page  812.  The  Arabian’s  superior 
qualifications  of  beauty  and  temper  place  him  at 
the  head  of  our  horses,  and  to  him  originally,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  we  trace  almost  every  breed 
of  horses  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  an  innumerable  list  of  horses 
of  assumed  variety  of  breed,  comprising  Black 
Hawks,  Messengers,  Abdallahs,  Membrinos,  Al- 
macks,  Eclipse,  Bellfounders,  Morgans,  and  An-’ 
drew  Jacksons,  all  of  whom  are  claimed  to  be  the 
patriarchal  breeds  of  American  horses ; but  by 
careful  investigation  of  their  pedigrees  we  shall 
invariably  find  the  name  of  “Bashaw,”  distin- 
guishing at  once  the  Arab  blood  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  their  surpassing  speed  and  beauty. 

The  subject  of  our  present  illustration,  the  beau- 
tiful “ Calif”  of  Cairo,  was  presented,  when  a foal, 
to  the  United  States  Consul  for  Egypt  by  Abbas 
Pasha,  as  the  best  specimen  of  the  Arabian  horse 
to  be  found  in  that  country.  He  is  a beautiful  sil- 
ver-gray, with  silky  mane  and  tail,  legs  and  feet 
of  remarkable  delicacy  of  outline,  and  a head  and 
eye  that  stamps  the  Arabian  blood. 

He  is  about  fifteen  hands  high,  kind  as  a dove, 
and  immensely  fast ; but,  as  is  usual  with  Arabs, 
has  never  evinced  much  speed  as  a trotter.  Upon 
this  ground  alone  do  some  of  our  horsemen  object 
to  the  breed ; and  in  some  districts  the  Arabian  is 
decidedly  unpopular.  A slight  investigation  of 
the  pedigree  of  all  our  best  horses  will  show  how 
unfounded  is  this  prejudice. 

Calif  is  at  present  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  stable 
of  his  owner,  the  Hon.  Judge  Jones,  of  that  city. 
Our  drawing  is  from  life,  representing  him  as  he 
appeared  at  the  Eclipse  Fair,  Centreville  Course, 
Long  Island. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  Teeth. 


How  few  people  consider  the  importance  of  preserving 
their  teeth ! and  how  many  would  give  thousands  of  dol- 
lars could  they  regain  them  after  the  loss  has  become  ir- 
reparable. 

The  mouth  should  always  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before 
going  to  bed,  and  after  each  meal,  especially  after  eating 
or  drinking  what  is  sweet  or  sour,  as  the  action  of  either, 
in  connection  with  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  act  upon, 
and  in  time  destroy  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Burnett' a Oriental  Tooth  Wash,  Prepared  by  Messrs.  Jo- 
seph Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  is  not  only  a powerful  deter- 
gent and  cleanser  of  the  teeth,  but  by  its  vegetable  astrin- 
gent properties,  acts  directly  upon  the  caries,  thereby  most 
effectively  arresting  decay , and  forming  a protective  and 
almost  impervious  coating  in  the  cavity,  even  where  the 
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“GREAT  IN  MOUTHS  OP  WISEST  CENSURE.” 

THE 

New  York  Mercury 

For  the  New  Year. 


In  accordance  with  a time-honored  custom,  the  publish- 
ers of  the  NEW  YORK  MERCURY,  the  largest  two-doUar 
literary  weekly  in  the  world,  make  the  opening  of  a New 
Year  the  occasion  for  issuing  a comprehensive  prospective 
prospectus  bulletin. 

Although  the  patriarch  of  the  weekly  press  (being  now 
in  its  twenty-third  year),  Tub  Mercury  teems  with  the 
lire  and  vigor  of  youth,  as  well  as  with  the  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity of  mature  years.  Presenting,  as  it  does,  the  creme 
de  la  creme  of  literature,  enriched  with  the  entrancing 
master-pieces  of  the  greatest  romancers  in  the  world— glit- 
tering with  the  brilliant  wit  and  humor  of  the  sharpest 
pens  of  the  time  — abundantly  garnished  with  the  rarest 
gems  of  native  poesy  — overflowing  with  “thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn”  from  the  great  writers  of  its 
Immense  contributorial  staff,  and  honored  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  its  perfect  freedom  from  anything  calculated  to 
wound  or  repulse  the  most  sensitive  moralist  or  class  of 
people  — it  has  been  for  years  the  luxury,  the  teacher, 

THE  MONITOR,  AND  THE  WELCOME  GUEST  OP  HUNDREDS  OP 

thousands  op  American  homes. 

The  publishers  and  proprietors  of  The  New  York  Mer- 
cury have  made  the  motto  of  its  columns : 


‘Here  shall  young  Genius  wing  his  eagle  flight, 
Rich  dew-drops  shaking  from  his  plumes  of  light 


and  during  the  present  year  (1861)  its  grand,  inimitable 
army  of  writers — whose  united  salaries  exceed  the  total 
of  those  paid  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States ; — and  its  brilliant  constellation  of  literary 
specialities  will  be  materially  extended.  Thus,  one  of  the 
proprietors’  new  engagements  is  that  of  the  witty,  waggish, 
quizzical,  whimsical,  world-renowned,  and  pungent 
Q.  K.  PHLUANDER  DOESTICKS,  P.  B., 
who  contributes  to  The  Mercury  a side-splitting  series  of 
Burlesque  Biographies,  Lectures,  Sermons,  Fasliion  Arti- 
cles, Criticisms  of  Paintings,  Plays,  Statues,  etc.,  under  the 
general  and  significant  title  of  “ Diversions  of  Doestioks  ; 
or.  Harlequin  Hits  at  the  Times." 

In  the  Pictorial  Department,  appear  the  magnificent  il- 
lustrations of  that  prince  of  American  artists,  Felix  O.  C. 
Darley. 

Throughout  the  present  year,  this  magnificent  and  famous 
Journal  of  American  Literature  will  contain  glorious 
Romances,  Sketches,  Stories,  Poems,  Gems  of  Humor,  Morpl 
and  Domestic  Essays,  Criticisms,  etc.,  by  the  most  noted 
American  and  English  writers,  who  have  been  engaged  at 
vast  expense  to  write  for  The  Mercury.  We  may  name 
the  following  regular  contributorial  force : 


Q.  K.  PHILANDER  DOE- 
STICKS,  P.B., 
ARTHUR  M.  GRAINGER, 
JOSEPH  BARBER, 

FELIX  O.  C.  DARLEY, 
GRACE  GARDNER, 
GEORGE  ARNOLD, 

REV.  R.  M.  D EVENS, 

NED  BUNTLINE, 

WM.  ROSS  WALLACE, 

R.H.  N1 


COUSIN  MAY  CARLE- 
TON, 

DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON, 

S.  R.  URBAN, 

MRS.  M.  E.  ROBINSON, 

J.  A.  PATTEN, 

REV.  R.  B.  WELCH, 

W.  O.  EATON, 

GEORGE  MARTIAL, 
HATTIE  TYNG, 

(EWELL. 


Other  celebrated  writers  will  also  contribute— making 
The  Merouby  a great  focus  of  all  that  is  Entertaining,  In- 
structive, Witty,  and  Wise. 


Our  special  New  Year’s  Gift  to  our  readers  will  be  a 
brilliant  new  novelette,  entitled 

Catholina ; 

OR, 

THE  NICHE  IN’  THE  AVALL. 


nerve  is  exposed.  Its  action  is  also  most  beneficial  upon 
the  gums,  keeping  them  firmly  attached  to  the  teeth,  and 
preventing  the  bleeding  and  softness  which  is  now-a-days  so 
common.  The  Oriental  Tooth  Wash  is  moreover  one  of 
the  pleasantest  remedies  in  the  world:  searching,  pungent, 
and  aromatic,  it  imparts  to  the  breath  a peculiarly  clean 
and  delightful  fragrance. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  try  it. 


No  Chimney;  No  Wick. 

No  Soot;  No  Smoke. 

Callender’s  CARBO-AIR  GAS  LAMP,  unsurpassed  for 
burning  all  Coal  Oils,  &c„  without  a chimney.  On  receipt 
of  $3,  we  will  send  a sample  Lamp  to  any  address ; or  will 
send  it  by  Express,  collect  on  delivery,  purchaser  to  pay 
charges.  Liberal  terms  made  with  exclusive  agents.  En- 
close a stamp  and  send  for  Circulars.  Address 
CALLENDER  <fc  PERCE, 

Dealers  in  Oils  and  Lamps, 

178  Broadway  and  2 Cortland  Street,  New  York. 


A TALE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

By  DR.  J.  H.  ROBLNSON. 

The  opening  chapters  of  which  will  appear  in  The  Mer- 
cury for  January  8,  1861. 

Tiib  New  York  Mercury  is  sold  by  all  newsmen  and 
periodical  dealers  in  America.  To  subscribers  it  is  regu- 
larly mailed  every  Saturday  morning  for  $2  a year ; three 
copies  for  $8;  six  copies  for  $9 ; eight  copies  for  $12,  with 
an  extra  copy  free  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club.  Six 
months’  subscriptions  received.  Always  write  plainly 
the  name  of  your  Post-Office , County , and  State.  We 
take  the  notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  at  par.  Payment 
must  invariably  be  made  in  advance. 

ty  Specimen  copies  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  all  letters  and  remittances,  post-paid,  to 
CAULDWELL,  SOUTHWORTH  & WHITNEY, 
Proprietors  of  the  New  York  Mercury, 

46  and  48  Ann  Street,  New  York  City. 


Holiday  Supplies. 


Choice  Importations  of 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


Wines,  Brandies,  etc., 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York, 

Have  now  Ready: 


At  Wholesale  Prices, 

By  the 


[December  22,  I860. 


Brown’s 

Bronchial  Troches. 

..SSJSSSWS* 

1 ing  Bronchial  Affections,  AstiT 
ma,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Coli» 
and  Irritation  or  Sorenesss  of  ihL 
Throat.  Ule 

PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  AND 
VOCALISTS  U 
Will  find  them  beneficial  in  clearing  the  voice  before  rimv 
Ing  or  singing,  and  relieving  the  throat  after  any  un^; 
exertion  of  the  vocal  organs,  having  a peculiar  adnutatwl 

to  affections  which  disturb  the  organs  of  speech.  n 

To  Messrs.  John  I.  Brown  & Son: 

I have  constantly  used  your  “ Bronchial  Troches"  Cm- 
two  years,  and  find  them  particularly  efficacious  in  clear 
ing  and  strengthening  the  voice  either  for  singing  or  speak" 


Yours  respectfully, 

JULIA  BARROW 
>n  Theatre,  Sept.  23,  1856.  ’ 

They  can  be  obtained  from  any  Druggist. 


John  B.  Dunham. 

Overstrung  Grand 
Square  and  Up. 
right  Pianos. 

Established  in  1834. 

Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  76  to  85  East  13th 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SORE  CORNS  and  BUNIONS  are  really 
CURED  by  the  use  of  SWISS  CORN  PLASTER. 
For  sale  by  E.  DUPUY,  Druggist,  No.  609  Broadway. 


Spasmodic  Asthma. 

The  most  severe  cases  of  this  dreadful  complaint  have 
been  cured  by  a few  doses  of  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy 
for  Asthma , and  in  no  instance  has  it  loiled  to  give  im- 
mediate relief.  Prepared  only  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & 
CO.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  $1 00  per  bottle. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

A select  assortment  of 

FINE  AVATCIIES  AND  RICH  JEWELRY 
At  No.  267  Broadway,  next  door  to  the  Chemical  Bank. 

GEORGE  HOGG,  Watchmaker. 
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Number  Cxxviil]  CONTENTS.  [January,  1861. 

A PEEP  AT  WASHOE.  By  J.  Ross  Browne.— (Second 
Paper.) 

Illustrations. — Carson  City.— The  Trail  from  Straw- 
berry  AVe  are  Waiting  for  You A Short  Cut.— Dioge- 
nes  The  Stage. — Devil’s  Gate — Virginia  City A Ques- 

tion of  Title.— Gold  Hill.— My  Claim,  Sir— San  Francisco 

Speculators.— A Fall Assay  Office — The  Comstock  Lead. 

— Silver  Certain The  Claims — Indications,  sure. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  COWPENS. 
Illustrations— Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Morgan — 

Daniel  Morgan. — Colonel  Tarlcton John  E.  Howard. — 

William  AVashington. 

CAST  AWAY  IN  JAMAICA. 

Illustrations.  — Port  Royal.  — Kingston  Harbor.  — 

Spruce  Beer King  Street,  Kingston. — Jamaican  Arab 

Head-Quarter  House,  Kingston.— Harbor  Street,  Kingston. 
— House  in  Kingston.— The  Government  Mail. — Group  iu 

Market-Place— West  Indian  Soldiers Entering  Horses. 

— Regimental  Band Square  of  Spanish  Town. 

No.  10  BLANK  STREET. 

HOW  CHARLIE  CAME  HOME. 

THE  NEAV  ROUTE  THROUGH  CHIRIQUI.  By 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
MELLICENTS  MALADY. 

MY  UNCLE. 

STORY  OF  A GRAY  SHAAVL. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MARTIN  LUTHER. 
GOSSIP  ABOUT  A GREAT  PAINTER. 

THE  SLEIGHERS. 

ABOUT  THOMAS  HOOD.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
WATCHING  AND  WISHING.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A FABLE. 

SUCCESS. 

A DREAM  OF  THE  CA\TALIERS.  By  John  Esten 
Cooke. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

AN  ANIMATED  ALPHABET. 

Illustrations. — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L, 
M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z. 

FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Illustrations.  — Visiting  Costume  and  Girl’s  Dress. 
— Boy’s  Dress. — Open  Under-Sleeves. 


He  ceased,  and  wiped  the  dropping  tears 
From  off  his  withered  face, 

Then  slowly  from  his  pocket  took 
A strip  of  ragged  lace. 

He  kissed  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 

And  speaking  thick  and  fast — 

“ This  is  the  only  relic  left 
That  hinds  me  with  the  past.” 

Oh!  sad  and  desolate  old  man — 

Thou  type  of  all  thy  race — 

Like  thee,  they  cling  unto  the  past 
By  bits  of  ragged  lace. 

Like  thee,  they  pace  the  dreary  round 
Of  pleasure  or  of  pain  ; 

Like  thee,  they  dwell  npon  a life 
They  would  not  live  again. 

Good-night,  thou  man  of  many  woes ! 

Como  not  again  to  me, 

For  I have  debts  in  every  land, 

And  ships  on  every  sea. 

And  I have  wife  and  children  fair ; 

My  friends  are  not  yet  dead ; 

But  still  I’ll  close  my  ledger  up, 

And  think  on  j>fpKH!§  :>a^y 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 

Illustrated  with  Sixty-one  Engravings,  by  W.  Harvey. 
Square  4to,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  FABLE-BOOK,  con- 
taining One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables.  Witli  Sixty 
Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.  Square  4to,  Muslin, 
75  cents. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK ; or,  Biblical  Illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes 
and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Thom- 
son, D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a Missionary  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elabor- 
ate Maps  of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem, 
and  several  Hundred  Engravings,  representing  the 
Scenery,  Topography,  and  Productions  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  Costumes,  Manners,  and  Habits  of  the 
People.  Two  elegant  Large  12mo  Volumes,  Muslin, 
C3  50  ; Half  Calf,  $5  20. 

MISS  MULOCK’S  OUR  YEAR.  Our  Year:  AChild’s 
Book  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Miss  Mulook,  Author 
of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  Illustrated  by  Clar- 
ence Dobell.  16mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

SELF-MADE  MEN.  By  Chas.  C.  B.  Seymour.  Many 
Portraits.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  25;  Muslin,  gilt  edges, 
$1  37 ; Half  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  $2  £5. 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Arib  Will- 
mott.  With  English  and  American  Additions,  ar- 
ranged by  K.vert  A.  Duyckinok;  Editor  of  “ Cyclope- 
dia of  American  Literature.”  Illustrated  with  132  En- 
gravings drawn  by  eminent  Artists.  Svo,  printed  on 
Superfine  Tinted  Paper,  richly  bound  in  extra  Cloth 
beveled,  gilt  edges,  $3  00 ; Full  Turkey  Morocco,  $5  60. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  cither  of  the  above 

Works  by  Mail,  postage  pre-paid  (for  any  distance  in  tho 

United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Case  or  Demijohn. 

In  order  to  reduce  stock,  and  retain  our  employees,  the 
subscribers  offer,  on  the  above  terms,  selections  in  wood  and 
glass,  of 

SHERRY,  MADEIRA,  AND  PORT  WINES,  COGNAC 
BRANDIES,  OLD  HOLLANDS,  JAMAICA, 

AND  ST.  CROIX  SPIRITS. 

These  goods  are  mostly  of  our  own  importations  and  of 
approved  quality.  • 

IN  CHAMPAGNES,  we  have  a largo  assortment  of  fine 
brands. 

BOURBON,  RYE,  and  MONONGAHELA  WHISKIES 
received  direct  from  the  best  distillers,  including  some  very 
choice  varieties. 

Of  BOTTLED  GOODS  we  have  the  largest  and  be3t  as- 
sortment in  the  country,  including  “OLD  ROYAL  HOL- 
LANDS," “STADT  HUIS  SCHNAPPS,"  “PURE  LON- 
DON CORDIAL  GIN,"  “AMBROSIAL"  and  “SADDLE- 
BAG" WIHSKIES,  and  assorted  grades  of  BRANDIES, 
WINES,  etc. 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  to  those  living  in  this  City  and 
vicinity  to  supply  themselves  with  fine  goods  and  at  lew 
prices.  B.  M.  & E.  A.  WHITLOCK  & CO., 

Nos.  377  and  379  Broadway, 
Corner  White  Street. 


Tub  Publishers  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine 
have  made  engagements  which  they  are  confident  will  ren- 
der the  Twenty-Second  Volume,  of  which  this  is  the  second 
Number,  more  valuable  and  attractive  than  any  which 
have  preceded  it. 

The  Article  on  “ Washoe"  in  this  Number  is  the  second  of 
a Series  of  Papers  portraying  Life  and  Character  in  Cali- 
irnia  and  Oregon,  by  J.  Ross  Browne,  late  Confidential 
Government  Agent  for  the  Pacific  States.  They  will  be 
profhsely  illustrated  with  Drawings  by  Stevens,  McLenan, 
Cbapin,  and  Parsons,  from  the  Character  Sketches  by  the 
Author. 

In  the  February  Number  will  appear  the  first  part  of  a 
New  Story  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  which,  it  Is  expected, 
will  be  continued  in  successive  Numbers  during  the  year. 

Other  Illustrated  Papers,  depicting  Life,  Character,  and 
Scenery  in  every  part  of  the  American  Continent,  from 
Labrador  to  Florida,  are  in  course  of  preparation  by  favor- 
ite Authors  and  Artists. 

The  Publishers  trust  that  the  thousands  of  Voluntary 
Correspondents  by  whose  aid  the  Editors  have  been  able  to 
make  the  “Drawer”  a marked  feature  of  the  Magazine, 
will  continue  their  favors;  and  that  new  Correspondents 
will  forward  such  anecdotes  and  facetiae  as  come  under 
their  observation. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each) . 


$3  00 
600 
2 00 


And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis , for  every  Club  of  Eight  Sub- 
scribers. 
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The  India  Rubber  Home  Gymnasium; 

Or,  Chest  Expanders, 

Something  amusing  as  well  as  beneficial.  They  should 
be  in  every  Family.  Parents  get  them  for  your  Ciiil- 
dben.  Invalids  use  them ; they  will  do  you  more  good 
than  medicine.  In  fact,  everybody  should  use  them.  They 
will  expand  your  Chest,  develop  your  Muscle,  and  Pro- 
long tour  Life.  Try  them.  No.  1,  60  cents ; 2, 75  cents ; 
8,  $1  00;  4,  $1  60;  6,  $2  00. 

The  above  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of 
the  prire.  O.  B.  GRAY,  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Rubber 
Goods,  176  Broadway,  N.  Y.  A liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Davis  Collamore  6c  Co., 

Are  now  offering  a large  stock  of 

Japanese  Goods, 

Wicker  Cups,  Boxes,  Trays,  &c.,  &c. 

Pretty  for  Presents. 

— Bronzes  — 

Some  good  Figures  at  low  prices. 

Engraved  Glass! 

In  great  variety  of  style,  with 

Crest  or  Initial, 

Wedgewood  — Parian,  &c.,  &c. 

Plated  Goods 

At  reduced  prices , on  account  of  giving  up  that  part  of 
our  business. 

479  Broadway,  below  Broome  Street. 

N.  B.— Good  Gold  Band  French  China  Tea  Sets,  $7. 


Holiday  Presents. 

J.  & C.  Berrian, 

No.  601  Broadway. 

Fancy  Goods,  Cutlery,  Silver  Plated 
Ware,  Skates  and  Sleighs, 
Tool-Chests,  Games,  &c. 


JAMES  BOGARDUS, 

ARCHITECT  IN  IRON, 

ORIGINATOR,  CONSTRUCTOR,  and  PATENTEE  of 
IRON  BUILDINGS. 

Office,  No.  200  Canal  Street,  corner  of  Mulberry,  N.  Y. 

Concentrated  Leaven 

For  making 

Bread,  Tea  Cakes, 

All  Kinds  of  Pastry,  &c., 

MANUFACTURED  by 

EDW.  CHAMBERLIN  & CO., 

Proprietors  of  Shawmut  Chemical  Works, 

NO.  38  INDIA  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Concentrated  Leaven 

Is  the  result  of  careful  chemical  research.  Bread  of  all 
kinds,  made  by  using  it,  is  light,  more  digestible  and  nu- 
tritious, has  an  agreeable  natural  taste,  is  less  liable  to  sour, 
will  retain  its  moisture  longer  than  by  any  other  process, 
and  the  whole  preparation  for  the  oven  need  not  exceed 
ten  minutes. 

See  Directions  in  each  Package  for  making 

Breakfast  and  Tea  Rolls — Loaf  Bread— Brown  Bread- 
Buckwheat  Cakes— Sponge  Cake— Corn  Cake — Cup  Cake 
—Ladies’  Cake — Webster  Cake— Muffins — Apple  Pudding 
— Highland  Cake — Graham  Bread — Boston  Brown  Bread 
— Dumplings  — Chambers  Street  Cake  — Sponge  Cake- 
Jumbles — Election  Cake — Soft  Sugar  Ginger  Bread — Hard 
Sugar  Ginger  Bread  — Silver  Cake — Doughnuts — Butter 
Pudding  — Jonny  Cake — Gold  Cake  — Japanese  Cake  — 
Union  Cake — and  every  variety  of  Pastry. 

For  sale  by  Wm.  Gulager  & Bro.,  69  North  Front  St., 
Philadelphia ; Wm.  II.  Crawford  & Co.,  62  South  Street, 
Baltimore ; and  by  all  the  principal  druggists  and  grocers. 
GEORGE  H.  BATES,  Wholesale  Agent, 

No.  1S9  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

$1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  ^LOO.  $1.00. 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  30S 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail, 
Phonographic  Books,  from  the  study  of  which  you  can, 
without  a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  3,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 16,  24,  and  36  tunes.  ' 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


Harper  6c  Brother’s  Books. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

AND 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 

Can  be  had  at  Publisher’s  prices,  of  HUNT  & MINER, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  News- 
dealers, 71  and  73  Fifth  Street,  next  to  the  Post  Office, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA, 

Cures  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  and  has  an  admirable  effect 
on  the  general  system,  removing  Constipation,  correcting 
acidities,  and  cooling  off  febrile  conditions. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  A.  B.  & D.  SANDS,  100  Fulton 
Street,  N.  Y. 

JS 1 (in  PER  MONTH  made  with  Stencil 

L \J\J  Tools.  I sell  the  cheapest  and  best.  Send 
tor  my  Circular  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 
• JOHN  MILLIKKN,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Medical  Common  Sense. 

tf£„K  B;  F<50TE,  the  celebrated  Physician  and  Klec- 
riunn,  and  author  of  Medical  Common  Sense,”  of  Sara- 
ogi  bpnngs,  is  effecting  almost  miracles  in  the  treal- 
ui.ut  of  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Liver  Heart 
Stomach,  &c„  at  his  Winter  office,  No^’^Toad^! 

• ^all,  or  aend,  and  get  his  pamphlet,  entitled, 
” Evidences  of  Dr.  1'ootk'b  -MedioL,.  SuocW’whicll 
he  is  pleased  to  give  to  all  arMibteftsU>ffi  J™  J. 
hours  from  1 to  6 P.M.  daily,  except  Sundays 


CATARACT 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 

The  only  Washing 
,,,  , , Machine  that 

l|l  stands  the  test  of 
fcn.ll  Use. 

Send  for  Circular, 
with  Testimonials. 
If  Sullivan  & 

Hyatt, 

54Beekman  St.  and 
494  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Exposition  for  the  Holidays. 

Tiffany  & Co., 

No.  650  BROADWAY— No.  79  RUE  RICHELIEU, 
PARIS, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  anticipate  the 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Greetings, 

to  the  unprecedentedly  large  and  varied  stock  of  JEWEL- 
RY, CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES,  BRONZES,  ARTICLES 
IN  SILVER  AND  PLATE,  SEVRES,  DRESDEN  AND 
OTHER  PORCELAINS,  DRESSING,  JEWEL,  PAPET- 
ERIE  AND  DIPLOMATIC  CASES,  IN  ROSEWOOD, 
EBONY,  BUHL  OR  LEATHER,  and  innumerable  fancies 
in  the  way  of 

Etrennes, 

now  open  for  the  inspection  of  their  Patrons. 

The  assortment  of  Jewelry  in 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones,  Set  and 
Unset, 

is  not  only  more  comprehensive  in  design  and  costly  in 
single  instances  than  ever  before  offered  to  the  American 
Public,  but  more  extensive  and  general  than  any  single 
stock  in  any  Old  World  mart. 

The  list  of 

Works,  Exclusively  Artistic, 

comprises  PIECES  ORNAMENTAL  OR  USEFUL  IN  SIL- 
VER, designed  in  accordance  with  the  finest  appreciation 
of  art  and  utility. 

BRONZES  FOR  THE  MANTEL,  NICHE,  OR  CON- 
SOLE, by  Clessinger,  Duret,  Pradier,  Carrier,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  Mene,  Nieuwerkerke,  Kampff,  and  others. 

NEW  BOUDOIR  CLOCKS,  AFTER  JEAN  GOUJON, 
or  in  the  exquisite  African  Onyx — the  last  Parisian  fancy, 
from  the  designs  of  Piatt,  besides  a thousand  adaptations 
from  the  antique  or  grotesque  conceptions,  in  the  shape  of 
Inkstands,  Coups,  Flower  Vases,  Ash  Receivers,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  that  their  Patrons  invariably  regret 
the  experience  of  a late  inspection  of  their  Holiday  Stock, 
TIFFANY  & CO.  would  respectfully  invite  the  mutual  la- 
vor  of  an  early  call. 


What  shall  I do  for  my  Hair?  Fse  Lyon’s 

KATnAiRON.  | . It  is,  beyond 

question,  the  * 
ation  ever 


.ction.  It  restores,  preserve 
id  imparts  a delightful  odor. 


irves,  and  beauti- 


Attractive 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Lavinia.  By  Author  of  “Doctor  Antonio” $1  25 

Petty  Annoyances  of  Makried  Life.  By  Balzac  . 1 00 

IIay-time  to  Hopping.  A Capital  New  Novel 1 00 

The  Moral  History  of  Women 1 00 

V*  Sent  by  mail,  postage  free , by  Rudd  & Cableton, 
Publishers,  New  Y'ork. 


piOMPLETION  OF  LOSSING’S  LIFE  OF 

WASHINGTON. 

JUST  published: 

LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON; 
t j.  Personal,  Military,  and  Political.  By  Ben- 
ssing,  author  of  the  “Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." Illustrated  by  ninety-one  splendid  engravings  on 
steel,  consisting  of  portraits  and  historical  incidents,  chief- 
ly from  original  drawings  prepared  expressly  for  this  work. 
3 vols.  royal  Svo,  cloth,  $13  50 ; half  Turkey,  gilt,  $10  50. 

VIRTUE  A CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York. 


The  Oxygenated  Bitters.  This  preparation, 
it  is  now  universally  conceded,  is  the  remedy  par  excel- 
lence for  Dyspepsia,  and  the  numerous  diseases  arising 
from  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs 
which  are  so  generally  prevalent.  Prepared  by  S.  W. 
Fowle  & Co.,  Boston , and  sold  by  Druggists  and  Agents 
everywhere. 

The  Working  Farmer, 

A large  Agricultural  Monthly  Magazine, 

AND 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

For  $2  40  a Year. 

Both  Papers  for  less  than  the  Subscrip- 
tion Price  of  One. 

The  Working  Farmer 

Is  Edited  by  PROF.  J.  J.  MAPES,  assisted  by  a Corps 
of  Gentlemen  who  are  practically  engaged  in  conducting 
the  several  departments  upon  wliich  they  write. 

VOL.  13  COMMENCES  WITH  JAN.  1ST,  1861. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  application. 

Remit  subscription  to 

CHAS.  V.  MAPES, 

126  and  128  Nassau,  and  11  Beekman  Street, 

New  York. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY.— Particulars  sent  free 

—Agents  wanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  Biddeford,  Maine. 


* .....  except  Sundays.  you  will  have, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  TIIE 

SICK  OR  WELL. — Sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read,  a*d  approved.  Address  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 

1st.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure 
of  Lung,  Bronchial,  and  Skin  Diseases;  and  Male  and  Fe- 
male complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving  Health  to  a 
Hundred  Years.  360  pages,  21  engravings.  Price,  50 
cents,  in  silver  or  P.  O.  Stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  Heart  Disease,  Palsy,  Rheumatism,  Dys- 
pepsia, Dysentery,  Cholera  Infantum,  Summer  Diarrhoea 
of  Children,  Cholera  and  Cholera  Morbus,  Bilious  Cholic, 
Costiveness,  Diptheria,  Sore  Throats,  Scarlet  Fever,  Yel- 
low Fever,  and  the  diseases  of  elderly  and  old  people,  with 
Medical  Prescriptions  for  9 of  these  diseases.  The  Prescrip- 
tions alone  worth  $500. 

Why  we  grow  Old,  and  what  Cures 
Disease  ? 

168  pages,  6 engravings.  Price,  50  cents.  Say  which  Book 
will  have,  giving  Name,  State,  County  and  Poet  Office. 


CLOAKS. 

BRODIE  has  a Splendid  As- 
sortment of 

Cloth  and  Velvet 
CLOAKS 

for 

Holiday  Presents! 

Corner  of  23d  Street  and  5th  Avenue, 
Under  the  5th  Avenue  Hotel, 

And  300  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


Cut  This  Out 

And  Look  at  It 

In  Your  Stereoscope. 

It  will  appear  as  a pyramid  five  inches  high.  The  let- 
ters will  stand  perpendicularly,  and  each  line  an  inch  back 
of  the  preceding — a most  remarkable  optical  illusion. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS, 

We  have  just  Received 

A 'Jew  and  most  Exquisite 
Assortment. 

The  cream  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  selected 
with  great  care  on  the  spot  by  one  of  our  house. 

We  have  also  just  published  about 

500  New  Views  of  American  Scenery. 


A Stereoscope  and  Views. 

Parties  at  a distance,  by  remitting  $5,  $10,  $15,  $20,  or 
$25,  can  have  the  worth  of  it  sent  by  express,  carefully  se- 
lected and  warranted  to  please. 

A Catalogue  sent,  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

E.  ANTHONY,  No.  501  Broadway. 


Beecher’s  Sermons. 

The  Publishers  of  THE  BOSTON  DAILY  TRAVEL- 
LER have  made  an  arrangement  with  Rev.  Henby  Ward 
Beecher  to  publish  every  Saturday  during  the  ensuing 
year,  a Phonographic  Report  of  hia  Evening  Discourse  ad- 
dressed to  the  congregation  at  large.  These  Sermons  will 
be'revised  by  Mr.  Beeciieu  himself,  and  jmblished  in  no 
other  paper.  They  will  be  published  in  THE  DAILY, 
SEMI-WEEKLY,  and  WEEKLY  TRAVELLER. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  in  THE  TRAVELLER  to 
Foreign  and  Domestic  News,  Ship  News,  Markets,  and 
Stock  Sales.  The  proprietors  are  determined  that,  while 
they  furnish  the  cheapest  paper,  it  shall  in  no  respect  be 
interior  to  the  best  papers  in  the  country. 

The  Review  of  the  Week,  a summary  of  all  the  news 
of  the  week,  with  a running  commentary  upon  the  most 
important  events,  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
writers  in  the  country,  is  another  feature  peculiar  to  THE 
TRAVELLER,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 

We  will  furnish  the  papers  on  the  following  terms: 

Daily,  Single  Copy $6  per  year. 

“ Five  Copies 20 

Semi-Weekly,  Single  Copy 3 

“ A Club  of  Ten 20* 

Weekly,  Single  Copy 2 

“ A Club  of  Ten 10* 

* And  One  Copy  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club. 

tW"  Cash  always  in  Advance. 

WORTHINGTON,  FLANDERS  & CO., 

Publishers. 

ROSS  & TOUSEY  and  DEXTER  & CO., 

Wholesale  Agents. 

For  sale  by  H.  G.  LAWRENCE, 

No.  1 Yesey 


Premature 
Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used 
in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in 
handfuls,  and  lias  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to 
promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair.  A single  appli- 
cation will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

Arthur’s  Home  Magazine. 


Enlargement  and  Improvement! 
Tl/TOOKE  S RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
1V-L  is  the  Leading  and  Largest  Circulated,  as  it  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  Best  and  Most  Useful  Agricultural,  Hor- 
ticultural, Literary  and  Family  Newspaper  of  the  Age. 

The  Twelfth  Volume,  commencing  with  January,  1861, 
will  be  MATERIALLY  ENLARGED,  and  otherwise  Im- 
proved, rendering  it  superior  to  either  rivals  or  imitators 
in  Size,  Style,  Contents,  &c.  The  enlarged  Rural  will 
contain  about  one-sixth  more  reading , and  commence  with 
a New  Serial  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  Esq.,  in  his  best  style.  Its 
Motto,  '■'•Excelsior,"  and  Objects,  '■'Progress  and  Improve- 
ment," will  be  manifested  in  both  Matter  and  Manner,  ren- 
dering it  worthy  a largely  increased  National  Circulation. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET 

The  Best,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Popular ! 

Tiie  Rural  New  Yorker  comprises  Eight  Double  Quarto 
Pages  (40  columns).  An  Index,  Title  Page,  &c.,  given  at 
the  close  of  each  Volume,  complete  for  binding. 

TERMS,  In  Advance:  — $2  a year;  3 copies  for  $5;  6 
for  $10 ; 10  for  $15 ; 20  for  $J5.  Now  is  the  Tlme  to 
Subscribe  and  form  Clubs.  The  most  liberal  induce- 
ments to  Club  Agents  — the  best  yet  offered.  Specimen 
Numbers,  Show-Bills,  Inducements,  &c.,  sent  free  to  all 
applicants. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


American  Express  Company. 

REMOVAL. 

THE  DOWN  TOWN  OFFICE  OF  THIS  COMPANY 
has  been  removed  from  64  to  124  BROADWAY,  cor- 
ner of  Cedar  Street.  Expresses  leave  New  York  by  Hud- 
son River  and  Harlem  trains  for  the  entire  West  and 
Southwest  at  7 A.M.,  10  A.M.,  11  A.M.,  3.15  P.M.,  5 P.M., 
and  6 P.M.,  closing  at  124  Broadway  half  an  hour  earlier. 

Special  and  extra  arrangements  made  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  delivery  of  Holiday  Presents. 

WELLS,  BUTTERFIELD  & CO., 

Principal  Office,  61  Hudson  Street. 

Branch  Offices,  542  Broadway  and  124  Broadway. 


Pinkie  & Lyon  Sewing-  Machine  Co. 

All  Machines  warranted  to  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  in  market  or  money  refunded. 

Offices  538  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  292  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS. 

A.  Munroe  & Co.,  24  and  26  Camp  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard  Huggins,  92  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  Huggins,  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  McKay,  269  Main  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Agents  wanted. 

$1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00. 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  303 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail. 
Phonographic  Books,  from  the  study  of  which  you  can, 
without  a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 


DO  YOU  WANT  LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS  OR  MUSTACHES  f — My  Onguent  will 
force  them  to  grow  heavily  in  six  weeks  (upon  the  smooth- 
est faoe)  without  stain  or  injury  to  tiie  skin.  Price  $1 — 
sent  by  mail,  post  free,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  an  or- 
der. It.  G.  GRAHAM,  No.  109  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


HOLCOMBE'S  POEMS. 

POEMS.  By  William  H.  Holcombe,  M.D.,  of  Louisi- 
ana. Crown  8vo,  360  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

This  volume  is  issued  in  the  best  style,  on  tinted  pa- 
per, and  has  been  received  with  much  favor. 

The  volume  shows  “ A delicate  sense  of  ideal  beauty,  a 
wide  sympathy  with  man  and  nature,  and  a susceptibil- 
ity to  tender  emotion.’’— A.  Y.  Century. 

“There  are  many  beautiful  ‘flowers  of  poesy’  in  Dr. 
Holcombe’s  volume.”— Boston  Post. 

“The  poetry  is  good,  and  the  theology  is  fused  and 
flows  through  it,  set  sometimes  to  a very  sweet  and  heav- 
enly music." — Monthly  Religious  Magazine. 

" He  sings  sweetly  and  tenderly,  is  a man  of  generous 
heart  and  cultivated  mind,  breathing  a healthy  and  ge- 
nial love  of  the  beautiful.”— Georgia  Republic. 

“ Seldom  have  we  seen  a book  of  poems  that  lias  struck 
us  so  favorably  as  this." — New  Church  Herald. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

5 and  7 Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


PHOTOOHROMATIO  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  this  beautiful  art. 

Young  men  are  making  over  $50  a month  in  this 
business.  Terms  and  Specimens  sent  free,  by  addressing, 
L.  L.  TODD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Wedding  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  EverdeU's  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
5sc.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


VALUABLE  Recipes,  Arts,  Discoveries, 

UU  &c.,  and  a Book  Catalogue,  all  sent  free  to  any 
person.  Address  M.  M.  SANBORN, 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  But  Money. 

A New  Serial,  by  T.  S.  ARTHUR,  is  commenced  in  tho 
January  Number  of  ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 
Now  ready,  and  for  sale  by  all  News  Agents,  price  15  cents. 


$1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00. 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  303 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail, 
Phonographic  Books,  from  the  study  of  which  you  can, 
without  a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 


TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

SEXES.  A Retired  Gentleman  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
Nervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(free),  on,  the_rf  edetjoti:  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  a 
copy  of’  AliMiSwripUuiJ  (isodTl  lAddress,  JOHN  M.  DAG- 
NALL,  186  Fultou  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y _ 


NALL,  186  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

IVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


CENTRALFA'jftv  SKATE  EMPORIUM' 


WARDS 

PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS.  * 


Manjours,  Man- 
yargs,  Toungon*, 
Touzemtz,  Goldi, 
and  Gelyaks ; the 
HuntingandPas- 
toral  Tribes.  By 
Thomas  Witlam 
Atkinson.  Map 
and  Illustrations. 
Svo, Muslin,  $2  50. 


THE  INVALID. 

Master.  “Well,  Saunders,  I see  you  are  not  able  to  do  much  with  the  Old  Sow,  after  all?” 

Saunders.  “Why,  you  see,  Maister  Richard,  she  waren’t  taken  in  time,  the  power  thing,  she 
waren’t. — She’s  struv  hard  to  get  round,  but  the  weather’s  agin  her,  ye  see.  To-day  it  shone  a bit, 
and  I thought  it’d  do  her  good  to  get  out,  so  in  the  warm  of  the  arternoon  I put  her  in  the  barrow, 
and  took  her  for  a little  ride  in  the  sun!” 


IMPORTANT  MATTER. 

Augustus.  “I  say,  Laura,  just  tell  us  before  any  one  comes,  whether 
my  Back  Hair’s  parted  straight!” 


Presents  for  the  Holidays, 


Messrs.  SUMMONS  & CO.,  Opticians, 
6691  Broadway,  New  York, 

Would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  that 
they  have  just  received  a fine  and  beautiful  stock  of 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Steel  Spectacles, 
Opera  Glasses,  Field  Glasses, 
Marine  Glasses,  Telescopes, 
Mioroscopes, 

Gold,  Steel,  Tprtoise-Shell,  and  Plated 
Eye-Glasses, 

with  all  other  articles  appertaining  to  the  Optical  Trade- 
suitable  for  Holiday  Presents. 


N.  B Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses,  if  not  suited,  will  bo 

exchanged  after  the  Holidays  free  of  charge.  Persons  at  a 
distance  should  send  one  of  their  old  glasses  for  selection  of 
Spectacles,  &c. 


Skates  50  cents  to  25  dollars.  Everything  in  the  skating 
line  (except  ponds)  to  suit  all  ages,  sexes,  tastes,  and  purses. 
CONOVER  & WALKER,  474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Out  of  town  orders  attended  to  carefully  and  promptly. 


TRAVELING  AGENTS  WANTED— To  sell 

1 a new  and  valuable  article  required  in  every  household. 
Salary  paid  or  commission  allowed.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars, address,  with  stamp,  J.  W.  Harris,  Boston,  Mass. 


'HE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FURS  AT 

WILLIAMS’S,  336  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Patented  November  1st,  1859.1 


The  measures  are 


A the  distance 
round  the  neck. 

B.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 

D.  to  D.  distance 
around  the  body 

under  the  armpits. 

E.  tc  B. th0  len6tu 

of  the  shirt 


Teresa.  Elvino.  Amina.  Count  Rodolpho. 

OPERATIC  PANIC. 

Grand  Scene  from  La  Somnambnla  under  destitute  circumstances  (as  regards  Costume  and  Scenery). 


Furs  and  Cloaks. 
310  Benson’s  310 

New  Styles  of  Cloaks 

For  Month  of  December. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important  to  Military  Men. 


No.  6 Maiden  Lane, 

For  Thirty  Days  Only, 

WHOLESALE  STOCK  OF 

FANCY  GOODS 

At  Retail. 

Tomes  Son  & Melvaine, 

No.  0 Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


We  have  on  hand  a splendid  assortment  of 

Military  Field  Glasses, 

Combining  immense  power  and  scope  in  very  small  com- 
pass. This  instrument  is  now  used  by  the  officers  in  the 
Italian  and  Chinese  wars.  Cost  of  these  glasses  is  from 
$20  to  $50. 

SEMMONS  & CO.,  Opticians, 

669!  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tine  Furs  Selling1  at  Prices  to  Suit  the 
Times.  310  Canal  St.,  opposite  Mercer. 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1S59. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Fit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  a”'1 'eL. 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  $12,  W 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  than  half-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

the  usual  terms. 


Articles  for  Domestic  Use. 

The  “ EXCELSIOR”  YEAST  POWDER,  is  the  Best 
ever  produced,  for  the  immediate  raising  of  Bread,  Bis- 
cuits, &c.  It  is  manufactured  perfectly  pure  ! It  takes 
Fifty  per  cent,  less  of  our  Y east  Powder  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  than  of  any  other  compound  extensively  ad- 
vertised. 

Ask  your  Grocer  or  Druggist  to  get  it  for  you 

ANDREWS'  EXCELSIOR  YEAST  POWDER!  for  you 

WANT  THE  Best  ! 

Our  CREAM  TARTAR  should  be  procured  by  all  desir- 
ing a perfectly  pure  article,  being  pulverized  by  us  in 
our  own  mills.  Get  our  name  on  the  boxes  and  labels. 
Our  CREAM  TARTAR  is  designed  for  Medical  or  Fami- 
ly use  1 

We  are  Importers  of  the  finest  brands  of  BI  CARB. 
SODA,  which  is  sold  in  any  quantity,  in  original  Packages, 
or  in  papers  or  boxes  as  wanted. 

Our  PARAGON  SAI^ERATUS  is  the  MOST  BEAUTI- 
FUL Chemical  Agent  ever  offered  to  the  Public!  It  is 
elegantly  put  up  In  1 lb.,  1 lb.,  and  i lb.  papers ; in  boxes, 
of  36  and  60  lb.  Dealers  and  Consumers  ordering  from  us, 
will  be  convinced,  on  examination,  that  it  is  the  purest 
article  ever  produced ! ......  , _ 

Order  of  THOMAS  ANDREWS  & C0.J  \ 

136  and  138  Cedar  Streei|-NMl  toft 


STEINWAY  & SONS 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Wareroo 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Wholsale  trade  supplied 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 

Ready  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

a hi  UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

ri  « i p jl|4tli|6t.j-««r.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement  sent  free 
where. 


every- 


W ABU LONDON. 

3 m ffi*^dway,=  ttiCttl 


jtterns,  i 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1860. 


[Price  Five  Cents. 


)g  to  Act  Of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860,  by  Harper  & Brothers, 


Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Di 
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@jlt  Christmas  iift 

Thb  Christmas  morn  is  bright  and  clear, 
And  through  the  frosty  atmosphere 
Heaven  seems  more  than  ever  near. 

And  silver-sounding  through  the  air, 

The  chimes  are  thrilling,  here  and  there, 
Sweet  music  melting  into  prayer. 

Through  the  broad  streets  a motley  throng 
Of  joyous  faces  sweeps  along, 

With  smiles  that  touch  the  heart  like  song. 

For  ne’er  from  voice  or  instrument 

Was  ever  richer  music  sent 

Than  the  sweet  smile  of  calm  content. 

And  over  all  the  city  flows, 

As  dew  descends  upon  the  rose, 

A silent  joy,  a sweet  repose. 

So  fair  the  day,  so  fair  the  show, 

It  rends  one’s  very  soul  to  know 
That  any  heart  is  wrung  with  woe. 

Yet  in  a quiet  room  I see 
A pale-faced  widow  bend  the  knee, 

And  pray  to  Heaven  silently. 

And  tears  are  coursing  down  her  cheek: 

Her  lips,  though  quivering,  can  not  speak — 
When  the  heart  prays  the  tongue  is  weak. 

In  virtue  of  the  poet’s  gift, 

The  vail  from  off  her  soul  I lift, 

And  watch  the  thoughts  that  heavenward  drift. 

And  all  those  earnest  prayers,  I know, 

Are  for  the  boy  that  long  ago 
Left  her  to  sadness  and  to  woe. 

And  though  he  be — she  knows  not  where — 
She  tracks  him  with  her  mother’s  prayer, 
And  wastes  her  days  ’twixt  hope  and  care. 

But  while  her  sweet  petitions  soar, 

There  comes  a ringing  at  the  door, 

A cheery  step  upon  the  floor, 

And  a hale  man  with  rosy  face, 

That  makes  a brightness  in  the  place, 

Comes  briskly  in  with  active  pace. 

Thus  the  new-comer  gayly  cries, 

'‘What,  sister,  weeping?  Dry  those  eyes: 
Christmas  was  never  made  for  sighs.” 

“A  merry  Christmas,  brother  dear!” 

The  widow  says,  and  dries  the  tear. 

"What  brings  you  thus  so  early  here?” 

“Oh!  nothing;  only  that,  you  know, 

Since  we  were  children  long  ago, 

And  tumbled  in  the  Christmas  snow, 

"Each  Christmas-day  I’ve  given  to  yon 

Some  little  present,  to  renew 

The  love  that  long  has  linked  us  two. 

"This  year  the  thing  escaped  my  mind; 
You  must  not  think  me  grown  unkind, 

Or  that  my  love  in  aught’s  declined. 

“But  I have  just  dropped  in  to  say, 

That  though  my  gift's  postponed  a day, 
Tq-morrow  forfeit  I will  pay. 

"Come,  tell  me  what  you  most  desire — 

An  opal  with  it3  soul  of  fire, 

Or  chain  of  Malta's  tenuous  wire? 

“Or  do  you  love  the  amethyst, 

That  seems  by  purple  sunsets  kissed, 

And  faintly  wreathed  in  evening  mist?” 

A faint  smile  plays  across  her  face, 

And  lights  it  with  a sorrowing  grace, 

Like  moonlight  on  a lonely  place. 

“Ah,  brother!”  softly  she  replies, 

While  tears  brim  o’er  her  patient  eyes, 
“There  is  but  one  gem  that  I prize. 

“Could  you  but  give  my  boy  to  me, 

I’d  forfeit  all  the  gems  that  be 
In  far  Brazil  or  India's  sea.” 

"Open  the  door!”  the  brother  cries, 

With  pleasure  leaping  from  his  eyes; 

"Here  is  my  gift — and  here  your  prize!” 

The  chamber-doors  are  flung  apart — 

With  one  loud  sob,  and  one  quick  dart, 

The  prodigal  lies  on  her  heart! 

Far  sweeter  than  the  chiming  bells 
That  sound  o’er  towns  and  country  dells 
Is  the  joy  that  up  from  that  chamber  wells. 
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HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

AND 

HARPER  S WEEKLY. 

The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Harper's  Magazine  for  the  ensuing  year  will  contain 
new  Stories 

By  Thackeray  and  the  Author  of 
“Adam  Bede;” 

and  that  in  Number  204  (Nov.  24)  of  Harper's  Weekly  a 
new  Novel  by  Charles  Dickens,  entitled 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS, 

was  commenced.  Mr.  Dickens's  Tale  will  be  richly  il- 
lustrated by  John  M'Lenan,  Esq. 

These  Works  will  be  printed  from  the  Manuscripts  and 
proof-sheets  of  the  Authors. 

Any  person  who  remits  Font  Dollars  to  the 
Publishers  will  receive  both  Publications  for  one  year, 
and  will  thns  provide  himself  with  the  best  reading  of 
the  day,  published  in  a beautiful  and  attractive  style, 
for  a very  small  sum  of  money. 

Harper's  Weekly  will  be  sent  gratuitously  for  one 
month— as  a specimen— to  any  one  who  applies  for  it 
Specimen  Numbers  of  the  Magazine  will  also  be  sent 
gratuitously. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

One  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks $1  00 

One  Copy  for  One  Year 2 60 

One  Copy  for  Two  Years 4 00 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9 00 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year 20  00 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year  . . . . 40  00 
An  Extra  Copy  trill  be  allowed  for  every  Cltib  of  Twelve 
SUBSOMBEES. 

TERMS  OF  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 5 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each)  . 2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Eight  Sub- 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Saturday,  December  29,  I860. 


A handsome  Title-page  to  Volume  IV.  of 
Harper's  Weekly , of  which  the  present  is  the 
concluding  Number,  together  with  a complete 
Index  of  Contents,  has  been  printed  on  a sep- 
arate sheet,  and  may  be  had  gratuitously  of 
all  agents,  or  at  the  office  of  publication. 

Muslin  Covers  may  also  he  had  by  those 
who  wish  their  Numbers  for  the  year  bound 
in  a volume,  at  Fifty  Cents  each.  Twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  discount  allowed  to  the 
Trade. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  IN  EUROPE. 

WHEN  the  recent  political  and  financial  cri- 
sis burst  upon  us  a few  weeks  since,  the 
first  thought  of  many  people  was — What  will 
they  say  in  Europe  ? It  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  news  of  the  proximate  dissolution  of  the 
Union  would  excite  the  delight  of  the  despots 
of  Europe,  and  of  all  who  are  opposed  to  dem- 
ocratic government ; it  was  universally  under- 
stood that  a financial  revulsion  of  the  most  ter- 
rible character  would  follow  the  announcement 
of  the  fall  in  foreign  exchange  here,  and  of  the 
general  stagnation  in  business. 

Well,  they  have  got  the  news  in  Europe. 
And  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  thus  far,  neither 
of  the  above  expectations  has  been  realized. 
No  expression  of  delight  has  been  uttered  by 
any  European  despot  or  aristocrat.  On  the 
contrary,  the  voice  of  England  has  been  elo- 
quently and  loudly  raised  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union ; and  France  has,  it  is  said,  de- 
clared that,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  it  will  not  recognize  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Letters  from  Germany  intimate  that 
the  German  powers  will  pronounce  for  the  Union 
also. 

Not  only  this,  hut  there  is  no  financial  trouble 
abroad,  and  no  prospect  of  any.  Europe  is 
sending  11s  a couple  of  millions  of  gold  per 
week,  and  is  doing  it  cheerfully,  knowing  that 
the  unnatural  operation  of  shipping  specie  from 
Europe  to  America  must  involve  a decline  in 
the  price  of  all  our  staples — cotton,  breadstuffs, 
tobacco,  rice,  provisions,  etc. — of  which  she  is 
the  principal  consumer.  So  far  from  being 
frightened  at  what  has  happened,  England 
laughs  at  us  for  our  fright.  So  far  from  send- 
ing our  stocks  back  for  redemption,  England 
buys  more  at  the  decline. 

It  is  true  that  at  our  latest  dates  from  Eu- 
rope the  full  danger  of  disunion  was  not  real- 
ized. It  was  not  generally  believed  that  the 
Cotton  States  were  sincere  in  their  purposes, 
and  it  was  not  suspected  that  the  border  States 
were  willing  to  co-operate  with  them.  The 
Message  of  the  President  had  not  been  re- 
ceived, nor  was  it  known  that  South  Carolina 
would  act  as  early  as  she  has  done.  Perhaps 
when  the  Europeans  receive  these  additional 
items  of  information  they  will  take  a more 
gloomy  view  of  the  future.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  at  present,  they  are  neither  alarmed  for 
their  commercial  nor  exultant  about  their  polit- 
ical interests. 


inSBB  ILDISEKBBIS. 


ABUSED  WORDS. 

A few  weeks  since  the  Lounger  implored  a lit- 
tle charity  for  a few  words,  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind  indeed,  but  which  are  latterly  treated  with 
extraordinary  indignity.  The  word  “ begin”  is 
one  of  them — a word  which  has  done  faithful  serv- 
ice in  the  language  from  the  beginning,  but  which 
is  now  discarded  for  “ commencement” — a good 
word,  doubtless,  but  which  shows  no  such  very 
obvious  superiority  to  the  other  that  it  should  be 
constantly  substituted  for  it. 

J ust  at  this  moment,  in  the  high  and  solemn  de- 
bate which  is  going  on  in  the  country,  the  word 
“rupture”  is  most  cavalierly  supplanted  by  the 
clumsy  term  " disruption.”  The  word  “ rupture” 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  rumpo , to  break  ; and  it 
means  the  act  of  breaking  and  the  state  of  being 
violently  parted.  What  greater  force  than  this 
has  “ disruption  ?”  The  prefix  "dis”  implies  sep- 
aration, as  in  “ disunion  but  in  a word  which  of 
itself  has  the  same  force  it  is  superfluous,  and  there- 
fore weakening. 

So  long  as  we  talk,  and  write  letters,  and  make 
speeches,  let  all  be  done  decently,  and  in  good 
grammar. 

There  is  another  word  in  which  this  State  is  in- 
terested, and  which  has  recently  changed  itself, 
and  begs  the  whole  universe  to  take  notice  of  the 
change.  Our  westernmost  county,  Chatauqua, 
has  altered  its  final  vowel.  It  was  spelled  former- 
ly que ; it  is  now  spelled  qua.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. The  good  old  county  was  tired  of  being 
called  Chatork,  and  it  has  so  arranged  it  that  it  is 
now  sure  to  get  its  final  vowel. 

So  please  don’t  abuse  it  by  spelling  it  que,  and 
calling  tauqua  tork.  All  the  courts,  and  officers, 
and  newspapers  of  the  county  have  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  spelling.  The  oldest  bank 
has  its  notes  engraved  Chatauqua;  and  all  legal 
papers  adopt  the  same  form.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a unanimous  but  peaceful  revolution.  “ Dis- 
ruption” is  another  affair. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  WINDOW  QUESTION. 

Dear  Lounger, — In  a recent  number  I saw  that 
you  had  a great  deal  to  say  about  the  discomfort  of 
close  cars,  and  of  somebody’s  futile  efforts  to  have 
the  windows  opened  on  a moist  evening.  Now, 
you  are  a pretty  fair  fellow,  and  I should  like  to 
have  a reasonable  word  with  you. 

You  know  as  well  as  I that  if  a window  is  opened 
in  a car,  it  works  badly  for  the  person  who  sits  be- 
hind, for  he  gets  the  full  blast  in  his  face,  while 
you  who  open  it  get  only  a pleasant  coolness.  How 
do  you  know  that  it  may  not  be  very  distasteful  to 
your  neighbor?  How  do  you  know  that  he  may 
not  be  very  uncomfortable  ? Yes,  and  how  do  you 
know  that  he  may  not  have  a cold  or  some  illness 
which  might  be  increased  by  the  steady  gush  of 
sharp,  chill,  wintry  air? 

Do  you  say  that,  in  such  a case,  the  man  would 
have  sense  enough  to  speak  ? Why,  no,  not  nec- 
essarily. In  the  very  article  of  which  I began  by 
speaking,  you  say  that  you  are  not  sure  that  j’ou 
should  practice  what  you  preach,  and  so  }’ou  may 
be  very  sure  that  the  same  feeling  which  would 
prevent  you  from  insisting  upon  having  the  win- 
dow open  would  prevent  many  a man  from  insist- 
ing upon  having  it  closed.  I knew  a man  who 
was  rowing  in  his  boat  with  a friend  who  knew 
nothing  about  rowing  and  pulled  directly  against 
the  other.  But  the  other  said  nothing,  and  merely 
put  out  strength  enough  to  keep  the  boat  moving 
properly. 

Or  would  you  say  that  the  fresh  air  can’t  hurt 
any  body,  and  that  your  neighbor  ought  to  like  it, 
and  that  science  shows  how  human  life  is  short- 
ened and  the  human  system  poisoned  by  foul  air  ? 
Will  you  quote  Florence  Nightingale,  who  con- 
siders fresh  air  a panacea  ? Certainly  you  maj* 
be  right,  and  science  and  Miss  Nightingale  may 
be  right;  but  who  made  you  the  judge  in  your 
neighbor’s  case  ? Suppose  he  says,  “ Darn  your 
fresii  air,  I’ve  got  a sore  throat  or  a thin  coat,  and 
it  makes  me  hoarse  or  makes  me  chilly.  I don’t 
care  for  your  science,  nor  that  dear  lady,  Miss 
Nightingale,  except  to  admire  her  bravery  and  de- 
votion ; I want  to  be  comfortable,  and  I’ll  take  the 
risk  of  poison ; please,  shut  the  window.”  What 
will  you  do,  dear  Lounger  ? Isn’t  it  just  as  selfish 
in  you  to  keep  the  window  open  when  he  seriously 
wants  it  shut,  as  it  would  be  in  him  if  he  sat  in 
your  place  to  insist  upon  keeping  it  shut  w hen  you 
wanted  it  open  ? It  may  have  come  to  a contest 
of  generosity  between  you ; but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  you  would  shut  the  window  and  con- 
quer. 

That  is  just  the  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  travel 
in  cars.  You  can  do  nothing  with  the  window 
that  does  not  implicate  the  comfort  of  other  people, 
and  j'ou  ought  to  consider  that  quite  as  much  as 
your  own.  And  there  is  something  more.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  as  our  cars  are  arranged  the  vio- 
lent draught  of  air,  although  it  may  be  fresh  may 
be  also  really  dangerous.  If  j-ou  could  have  fresh 
air  merely,  nobody  would  object ; but  when  you 
must  have  it  in  a way  which  may  be  injurious, 
then  you  must  strike  a balance  of  evils  between 
the  hot  air  and  the  cold.  I remember  traveling 
once  by  night  upon  the  Erie  road — and  there,  if 
any  where,  you  have  the  pure  poison  of  foul  air. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  car  when  I opened  the  door 
at  midnight  to  step  in  was  overpowering.  There 
was  something  deadly  and  appalling  in  the  miasma 
which  poured  out  as  I entered.  As  I sat  down  I 
opened  a window,  as  instinctively  as  you  would 
snatch  a board  if  you  were  drowning,  and  I plunged 
my  head  out  into  the  starry  coldness  of  the  night. 
I had  scarcely  done  so  when  a hand  was  laid  upon 
my  shoulder  from  behind.  “Please,  Sir,”  said  a 
plaintive  voice,  “ my  wife  is  very  ill,  and  the  sharp 
air  pains  her.”  Closing  the  window,  I turned  and 
saw  a sallow  man  sitting  upon  the  next  seat  with 
a pale  invalid  face  lying  upon  his  shoulder.  They 
were  poor  emigrants  going  West. 


The  truo  remedy  for  the  difficulty  would  be  a 
system  of  ventilation  which  should  allow  the  escane 
of  the  foul  air  without  exposing  any  body  to  the 
cutting  draught.  That  will  come  with  the  Millen! 
nium.  It  will  come  when  public  balls  are  properly 
ventilated,  when  public  streets  are  properly  swept 
and  when  public  common-sense  suggests  that  pub! 
lie  health  and  morality  are  closely  allied  to  public 
prosperity.  r 

Meanwhile  let  us  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  we 
can,  dear  Lounger,  but  when  we  are  pinched  let 
us  remember  that  it  is  not  altogether  because  other 
people  want  to  breathe  foul  air. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Bohemian. 


TIIE  VERGE  OF  THE  PIT. 

My  name  is  Chirrup  (or  something  very  like  it) 
and  until  very  lately  I was  a foremost  man  in  the 
Detective  department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Police  Es- 
tablishment. I am  considerably  below  the  age  at 
which  police  officials  are  entitled  to  retire  on  half- 
pay ; but  having  received  an  awkward  stab  in  the 
neck,  while  capturing  a renowned  thief,  the  injury 
was  allowed  to  reckon  time,  and  retired  I am. 

During  my  thirteen  years  of  active  service  I 
earned  for  myself  a fair  reputation  for  skill  and 
cunning  as  a snarer  of  jail-birds.  I have  vanity 
enough  to  believe  that  I deserve  it.  I could  count 
on  my  fingers  the  number  of  times  I have  strayed 
from  the  rigid  path  of  duty.  Yet  I have  the  satis- 
faction of  deriving  more  comfort  from  the  commig. 
sion  of  at  least  one  of  the  said  slips,  than  from  any 
dozen  of  my  most  brilliant  achievements. 

1 am  reminded  of  it  by  a letter  I have  just  re- 
ceived. It  bears  the  Canadian  post-mark,  and  is 
fraught  with  pleasant  news.  The  writer  tells  me 
he  i3  prosperous  and  happy.  He  alludes  to  me 
as  his  “dear  friend”  and  "preserver.”  Why  he 
does  so — why,  indeed,  he  corresponds  with  me  at  all 
— involves  rather  a singular  story. 

One  night,  at  the  end  of  November,  1849,  1 was 
returning  from  a business  jaunt.  It  was  a bitter 
night.  It  was  too  late  for  omnibuses,  not  a cab 
was  to  be  seen : so,  from  Hammersmith  to  Chelsea, 
I had  to  trudge  it  afoot. 

For  business  reasons  I was  handsomely  dressed, 
and  wore  rings  on  my  fingers,  and  carried  a gold 
watch  and  chain.  My  seal-skin  coat,  however,  but- 
toned up  to  my  throat  for  comfort  sake,  covered 
up  my  finery  with  the  exception  of  the  rings. 
Had  I worn  gloves,  you  will  perhaps  say,  as  a 
Christian  should,  these  too  would  have  been  hid- 
den. But  I never  liked  gloves — always  liked  my 
hands  naked,  and  at  liberty.  There  is  another 
thing  I never  yet  could  manage,  and  that  is,  to 
hold  a pipe  in  my  mouth  without  the  assistance  of 
my  hand.  For  comfort  sake,  on  my  bleak  jour- 
ney, I smoked  my  pipe,  and,  as  usual,  held  it  be- 
tween my  fingers,  so  that  the  rings  thereon  were 
distinctly  to  be  seen. 

The  road  from  Kensington  to  Hyde  Park  Cc.-ner 
is  never  of  the  clieerfulest ; on  a dark  winter's 
night  it  is  insufferably  dreary.  When  I reached 
the  commencement  of  the  long  blank  wall  that 
faces  Gore  House  I saw  a pedestrian  some  distance 
ahead  of  me.  I am  of  a sociable  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  discovery  was  pleasant.  Thinks  I,  if  you  are 
inclined  for  a chat,  my  friend,  a mile  or  so  of  the 
road  may  be  lightened. 

The  man  ahead  was  walking  slowly,  and  I very 
fast,  so  that,  in  a very  short  time,  I overtook  him. 
While  yet  a few  paces  behind,  I noticed  that  he 
was  of  slim  build,  and  that  his  clothing  was  spare, 
and  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  season.  It  was  still 
snowing  heavily ; it  was  heaped  round  the  rim  of 
his  hat,  and  his  shoulders  were  white  with  it. 

" Pardon  me,  Sir,”  said  I ; "if  you  will  accept 
the  shelter  of  my  umbrella  as  far  as  you  go,  you 
are  welcome.” 

He  bowed  politely,  without  saying  a word,  and, 
stepping  to  my  side,  accommodated  his  pace  to 
mine. 

“ Terrible  weather.  Sir  I” 

No  response. 

“ Much  worse  in  the  country,  I hear.” 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  in  a quick,  high  voice,  and  wheel- 
ing broad  before  me,  “I  must  have  your  money! 
Do  you  hear  me  ? I must  have  it !” 

If  I was  not  alarmed,  I must  confess  I was  con- 
siderably astonished.  I felt  pretty  much  as  might 
a rider  whose  horse  had  suddenly  turned  its  head 
toward  him,  and  exclaimed,  “Sir,  I must  have 
your  whip  ! Throw  it  me  this  minute !”  / to  be 
stopped  by  a highwayman ! Armed  with  a pistol, 
too! 

Such  a highwayman ! Such  a pistol ! I believe 
I,  at  that  time,  had  the  honor  of  acquaintance  with 
every  rascal  in  and  about  Loudon ; but  certainly 
this  was  not  one  of  them.  There  was  not  an  atom 
of  ruffianism  in  his  appearance.  He  could  not  have 
been  older  than  twenty,  and  his  pale,  boyish  face 
was  but  a sorry  field  for  ferocity.  As  to  his 
“weapon,”  it  was  of  the  cheap  “Brummagem” 
school,  with  a barrel  capacious  enough  for  an  ounce 
bullet,  and  a stock  scarce  strong  enough  to  crack 
a walnut.  Having  shown  me  the  terrible  thing, 
he  was  content  to  let  it  dangle  loosely  in  his  hand. 
I was  possessed  of  no  other  weapon  but  my  um- 
brella, which  I carefully  closed,  and  took  conven- 
ient hold  of,  in  case  of  an  accident. 

“How  long  have  you  been  at  this  trade,  my 
friend  ?"  I inquired. 

“ That  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  you,”  re- 
plied he,  with  a feeble  attempt  at  ferocity.  “I 
am  in  earnest ; give  me  your  purse  at  once ! I see 
you  are  a rich  man  (pointing  at  my  rings).  Give 
me  your  purse,  and  save  me  the  crime  of  shooting 
you.”  „ ., 

“ We  will  settle  the  shooting  question  first,  said 
I,  at  the  same  time  suddenly  twitching  the  Brum- 
magem pistol  from  his  hand  with  the  crooked  han- 
dle of  my  umbrella,  and  crunching  it  into  the  snow 
with  my  heel.  "Now  I,  too,  am  in  earnest.  I am 
Detective-sergeant  Chirrup,  and  you  are  my  pris- 
onerl” 

2 placed  my  hand  on  bis  shoulder ; but  be  sua 
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from  beneath ; slid  first  to  his  knees,  and  then  on 
to  bi»  face,  as  a nian  without  bones,  and 

there  lay  on  the  snow,  as  quiet  and  as  white  as  it. 
He  had  fainted. 

Here  was  a pretty  predicament!  What  was  I 
to  do  with  the  dead  jail-bird  ? “ Stand  by  him  till 
a constable  comes  this  way ; then  haul  him  off,  and 
see  him  properly  caged.”  That  was  the  suggestion 
of  John  Chirrup,  the  officer.  But  there  was  an- 
other John  Chirrup,  formerly  a gardener  at  Chis- 
wick, and  out  of  whom  Christian  charity  had  not 
been  entirely  squeezed,  in  spite  of  many  years  of 
police  blue  and  stiff-leather  stock ; and  the  small 
voice  of  John  Chirrup,  the  gardener,  spoke  up;  it 
said,  “ It  would  be  a thousand  pities  to  take  the 
poor  wretch  to  prison.  That  he  is  not  a practiced 
thief  is  certain  ; he  isn’t  a thief  at  all,  I believe. 
Look  at  him.  Lord  knows  the  amount  of  misery 
and  privation  that  led  him  to  commit  this  mad 
blunder.  Let  him  go  J” 

Where  ? If  John  Chirrup,  the  gardener,  could 
have  answered  that  question,  or  even  supplied  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  supposing  that  he  would 
ever  “go”  again,  unless  assisted  to  his  legs,  and 
started,  I might  have  slipped  lialf-a-crown  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  laid  him  under  the  wall,  and 
passed  on ; but  he  lay  so  dead  and  still  that  this 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  I knelt  down  by  the 
side  of  the  prostrate  young  man,  and  chafed  his 
temples  and  his  hands  with  snow  till  he  opened 
his  eyes.  For  a moment  he  regarded  me  confused- 
ly, and  then,  evidently  remembering  what  had 
transpired,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
sobbed  and  cried  like  a very  small  boy  indeed. 

“Come,  young  fellow,”  said  I,  “yon  had  bet- 
ter bustle  up,  uuless  you  wish  to  be  frozen  to 
death.  What  ails  you  ? Have  you  been  drink- 
ing?” 

“ No,  God  help  me ! no,  nor  eating  either.  Oh, 
wxj  poor  Clara!  What  an  ending!  What  an 
ending!” 

He  made  a shift  to  stand  up  as  he  spoke,  and 
seeing  his  weak  condition,  I offered  him  my  arm. 
“ Don’t  hold  me,  please,”  said  he.  “I  will  walk 
quietly  with  you.” 

“And  who  is  Clara?”  I asked,  as  we  walked 
along  together. 

“ My  wife,  Sir,”  replied  he,  coolly. 

“ Pray  what  does  she  do  while  you  take  to  the 
highway  ?” 

He  stopped  short,  and  clenched  his  mites  of 
fsts  as  though  about  to  knock  me  down  for  my 
impertinence ; but  noting  my  imperturbable  de- 
meanor, he  altered  his  mind,  and  replied  to  my 
question. 

“ I will  tell  you,  Sir,  what  she  is  doing,”  said 
he,  bitterly;  “she  is  lying  ill  and  hungry ; she  is 
lying,  awake  and  in  the  dark,  listening  for  my  re- 
turn from  a begging  errand — as  she  was  led  to  be- 
lieve— to  my  father’s  brother — curse  him  ! Poor 
little  woman !”  continued  he,  softly,  “ I hope  what 
I so  dreaded  may  now  come  soon.  I hope  she  may 
die.  I hope  she  may  die  before  the  morning,  and 
be  spared  a knowledge  of  this  1” 

When  John  Chirrup,  the  gardener,  heard  this 
woeful  little  outburst  he  floored  Sergeant  Chirrup 
in  the  most  handsome  manner,  and  compelled  that 
functionary  to  put  the  case  entirely  into  his  hands. 
Said  he : 

‘ ‘ Now,  look  here,  young  man ! you  know  as  well 
as  I do  that  your  behavior  to-night  renders  you 
liable  to  transportation.  I have  told  you  I am  a 
detective-sergeant.  Here’s  my  warrant  to  vouch 
for  the  fact.  What  you  have  related  to  me  may 
be  gammon,  and  it  may  be  truth.  I’m  inclined  to 
believe  you.  Prove  what  you  have  said  to  be  true ; 
if  you  can,  you  may  yet  escape  the  pit  to  the  verge 
of  which  your  rashness  has  brought  you.” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  an  old  pocket-book. 

“You  may  find  something  there,”  said  he,  apa- 
thetically, “ that  may  convince  you.” 

Without  scruple  I opened  it.  There  were  pawn- 
brokers’ tickets  for  wearing  apparel ; a printed  no- 
tice to  quit  the  “ back  room  on  the  second  floor  of 

the  house  situate  27  B Street,  Camden  Town  ;” 

and  a letter  addressed,  in  a business  hand,  to  “ Mr. 
Thomas  Shive,"  at  the  above-mentioned  residence. 

I took  the  letter  from  its  envelope  and  read  it.  It 
ran: 

“ Crctcihd  Fauns. 

“S®, — To  your  repeated  and  impertinent  applications 
to  me  for  pecuniary  assistance,  I once  more  and  finally  re- 
ply that  I have  nothing  to  give.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
your  destitution  is  not  nearly  so  extreme  as  your  pride,  or 
pou  would  apply  for  relief,  as  your  father’s  long  payment 
ef  poor-rates  entitles  you,  to  the  authorities  of  the  parish 
ta  which  you  reside.  Owen  Shive.” 


I had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
story,  and  as  at  the  moment  an  empty  cab  hap- 
pened to  pass,  I hailed  it,  and  together  we  rode  to 
my  house  in  Cheyne  Row.  I had  ordered  a fire 
and  a comfortable  bit  of  supper  to  be  ready  in  my 
room,  so  that  I had  no  difficulty  in  entertaining 
my  young  friend,  the  highwayman.  We  supped 
together,  as  we  had  rode,  in  perfect  silence,  and 
then  I brewed  a little  grog,  and  bade  him  draw  his 
chair  to  the  fire. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “tell  me  all  about  this  strange 
business.” 

“ First  let  me  thank  you,”  said  he,  taking  my 
big  hand  between  both  his,  find  bowing  his  boyish 
head  over  it — “ let  me  thank  you  for  your  great 
kindness ; not  so  much  to  myself  as  to  she  whose 
life  is  so  tenderly  woven  with  mine,  let  me  on  my 
knees  express  my  gratitude  for  the  mercy  you  have 
showed  us.” 

Good  gracious  1 I wonder  what  Scotland  Yard 
would  have  thought  had  it  seen  the  ridiculous 
sight!  I wonder  how  Sergeant  Chirrup  would 
have  felt  if  Superintendent  Twitcher  had  at  that 
moment  put  his  official  head  and  neck  in  at  the 
door ! My  young  friend  somewhat  recovered  his 
equanimity  presently,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
reseated.  Then,  in  a tedious  and  roundabout  way, 
he  told  me  his  story. 

Hew  that  his  father  (whose  only  son  my  young 
fnead  was)  and  his  uncle  had,  for  many  'years, 
earned  on,  as  partners,  a shipping  agency  busi- 
how  that  Clara,  a little  shild  of  eight  years, 
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had  arrived,  per  Firefly,  from  Calcutta,  an  orphan, 
her  parents  having  died  on  the  homeward  voyage  ; 
and  how,  by  some  means,  the  child  had  found 
quarters  at  Shive  & Co.’s  shipping-office,  and  was 
eventually  adopted  by  the  firm.  How  that  my 
young  friend's  father,  by-and-by,  died ; and  how 
his  brother  Owen  made  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  whose  business  it  was,  that  the  defuuct  ship- 
ping-agent was  not  his  partner  at  all,  never  had 
been,  and  that  the  business  and  its  belongings  was 
his  entirely,  including  the  accumulated  profits. 
How  after  this,  his  nephew,  Thomas,  was  honored 
with  a seat  among  the  junior  clerks,  at  a slender 
salary.  How  that  Clara  grew  up,  in  Owen  Shive’s 
house,  from  a pretty  child  to  a beautiful  young  v o- 
man ; how  that  young  Thomas  made  successful 
love  to  her.  IIow  that  gray-headed  Owen  Slave 
made  love  to  her  too,  and  offered  her  his  lean  old 
hand  in  marriage.  How  that  the  frightened  little 
maid  neither  rejected  nor  accepted  it,  but  carried 
the  dismal  intelligence  to  junior  clerk  Thomas, 
who  married  her  out  of  hand ; and  how  that  pres- 
ently the  storm  gathered  and  broke,  sweeping  the 
junior  clerk  off  his  stool  and  out  of  the  house,  bar- 
ring the  door  to  his  future  ingress. 

Since  that  time,  now  a year  ago  (and  yet  Thom- 
as Shive  was  only  twenty-two  next  birthday),  there 
had  been  a gradual  descent  of  sufferings  for  the 
silly  young  couple.  Thomas  had  tried  law-writ- 
ing and  keeping  the  accounts  of  dilatory  trades- 
men, and  other  starving  occupations  ; he  had  tried 
“ liglit-portering”  even,  but  bis  strength  had  failed 
beneath  the  hundredweights  which,  in  that  capac- 
ity, he  was  expected  to  carry.  He  had  been  ill 
abed,  one  time  for  five  weeks,  and  another  time  for 
two  months.  His  wife,  too,  had  been  ill,  and  there 
had  been  a baby  born  and  buried  within  the  last 
month,  and  the  undertaker,  almost  as  clamorous  as 
the  landlady,  dunning  at  the  door,  and  explaining 
to  the  little  mob  that  generally  collected  the  facts 
of  the  case : “ what  a first-rate  ellem  coffin  it  was ; 
how  they  would  have  it  kivered  with  white  cloth ; 
and  how,  arter  all,  he  had  only  got  half  his  mon- 
ey. He  wasn’t  going  to  be  robbed.  What  was 
the  parish  for  but  to  bury  such  beggars’  brats  ?” 
This,  among  other  kindred  circumstances,  it  was 
that  induced  my  j'oung  friend  to  mortgage  his  over- 
coat, purchase  the  Brummagem  pistol,  and  take  to 
the  road. 

There  was  nothing  to  he  done  that  night,  so  I 
made  Master  Thomas  a bed  on  the  sofa,  and  then 
retired  for  a few  hours’  sleep,  determined  that  my 
first  business  in  the  morning  should  be  a visit  to 
B Street,  Camden  Town. 

He  <;ame  rapping  at  my  door  before  daylight. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  said  he ; “I  don’t 
know  what  time  you  usually  rise,  but  I am  think- 
ing it  is  growing  late.” 

Late ! it  was  scarcely  six  o’clock,  and,  thanks  to 
his  precious  business,  I bad  not  been  abed  more 
than  three  hours.  Half  asleep  as  I was,  I wonder 
I did  not  tell  him  so.  I was  very  glad  that  I did 
not,  for  I had  told  him  overnight  what  were  my 
intentions,  and  he  must  have  been  in  a pretty  puck- 
er to  know  bow  she  was  getting  on. 

lie  wanted  to  come  with  me;  but  that  I would 
not  bear  of.  I promised  to  make  a plausible  ex- 
cuse to  bis  wife  for  his  night’s  absence,  and  to 
make  all  haste  back  to  him.  I told  him  to  go 
down  to  the  kitchen,  and  sit  with  my  housekeeper 
till  I returned. 

I found  B Street  in  the  most  wretched  part 

of  Camden  Town,  and  No.  27  one  of  the  meanest 
houses  in  it.  Knocking  at  the  door,  I inquired  if 
Mrs.  Shive  lived  there. 

Replied  the  landlady,  who  came  shambling  up 
the  passage,  biting  the  corner  of  her  apron  nerv- 
ously, 

“I  don’t  know  what  answer  to  make,  master. 
They  did  live  here,  as  their  unfort’nate  rent-book 
is  a ready  witness;  but  he  has  been  away  these 
two  daj'S,  and  she — ” 

“Mrs.  Shive  will  do  as  well,”  interrupted  I, 
pushing  past  her,  and  beginning  to  ascend  the 
stairs.  “ Which  is  the  room  ?” 

“ Second  floor  back.  I s’pose  you’re  the  under- 
taker, and  knows  all  about  it.” 

“ About  what  ?” 

“About  the  poor  creter  being  dead.” 

Poor  little  highwayman ! Poor  little  Eastern 
maid,  who  had  shunned  old  love  for  young ! 

“ Can  I see  her,  my  good  woman  ?” 

“ Well,  you  can  if  you  are  quick ; we  have  sent 
for  the  beadle,  who  will  seal  up  the  door  till  the 
coroner  holds  his  quest  on  her.” 

She  went  first  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  then 
opened  a door.  Here,  on  a low  truckle  bedstead, 
she  lay : her  hands  folded  over  her  bosom,  her  ra- 
ven hair  heaped  on  either  side  of  the  pillow,  mak- 
ing her  poor  pinched  face  the  whiter  by  contrast. 
Awfully  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  lay  there, 
making  such  solemn  stillness  that  the  creaking  of 
one’s  boots  seemed  a shameful  thing,  and  leading 
one  more  bitterly  than  ever  to  regret  the  steepness 
of  those  stairs — they  made  one  breathe  so  hard. 
On  a table  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  along  with  a wa- 
ter-jug and  a medicine-phial,  was  an  ink-bottle, 
with  a pen  in  it. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir,  she  had  been  writing,”  ejaculated 
the  landlady,  rightly  interpreting  my  looks.  “ This 
was  what  it  was.  I thought  I had  better  keep  it 
for  the  owner.” 

She  gave  me,  a3  she  spoke,  a scrap  of  paper. 
Written  on  it  was  a few  words  addressed  to  her 
husband,  telling  him  that  she  had  lain  awake  till 
the  clock  struck  two,  and  that  then  she  had  expe- 
rienced so  strange  a desire  to  sleep,  that  she  thought 
she  might  never  wake  again ; so  she  wrote  him 
this  good-by  for  fear ; bidding  him,  for  her  sake, 
give  up  his  bitter  thoughts  against  Uncle  Owen  ; 
God  bless  and  keep  him  for  his  constant  love,  and 
farewell  till  they  met  hereafter. 

I put  the  precious  note  in  my  pocket,  compro- 
mising with  the  landlady’s  scruples,  as  to  whether 
I had  a right  to  it,  by  settling  the  arrears  of  rent. 
Then  I went  to  an  undertaker  (not  the  one,  luckily, 
who  had  buried  the  baby),  and  gave  him  orders 
to  take  possession  of  and  decently  bury  the  body 
When  the  coroner  had  done  with  it. 


I hardly  knew  whether  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  haslen  to  young  Shive  with  the  woeful  news, 
or  to  go  right  on  to  Crutched  Friars  and  see  what 
comfort  I could  get  for  him  there.  Finally,  I re- 
solved on  the  latter  course. 

I found  Shive’s  shipping-office  and  I found  Mr. 
Owen  Shive  in  his  private  counting-house.  He 
was  by  no  means  a nice  person  to  look  at.  Allow- 
ing but  a limited  portion  of  avarice  and  cunning 
to  every  family,  wonder  at  the  total  abseuce  of 
either  in  Nephew  Thomas  ceased  at  once.  Here 
it  was,  every  grain  of  it  and  to  spare,  leaking  out 
at  a dozen  different  points  of  the  old  ship-broker’s 
face;  in  his  eyes,  which  were  blinking  and  fer- 
rety ; in  his  nose,  which  was  sharp  and  shrewish ; 
in  his  stubbly,  bristling  hair,  and  in  his  odd  yellow 
teeth. 

“Well,  Mr.  Chirrup,"  said  he,  looking  uneasy, 
and  fidgeting  with  my  card,  “ to  what  may  I as- 
cribe the  honor  of  this  visit?” 

“You  have  a nephew,  I believe,  Sir,”  said  I, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once;  “a  young  fellow 
named  Thomas  Shive  ?” 

“I  am  so  afflicted,”  replied  he,  grinning  sav- 
agely. 

“ Ho  wrote  you  a letter  lately,  I believe  ?” 

“A  letter,  Sir!  He  has  written  me  fifty,  the 
whining,  miserable  rascal;  each  one  containing 
enough  of  squalor  and  sickness  to  plague  a town. 
Here  are  a few  of  them ; read  them,  and  judge  for 
yourself." 

He  opened  a drawer,  and  taking  from  it  a little 
parcel  of  letters,  tossed  them  to  me  across  the  ta- 
ble. I opened  and  read  them  carefully.  There 
was  much  of  imploring  and  humble  appeal;  but 
nothing  of  insolence,  and  no  acknowledgment  for  a 
single  shilling. 

“ Well,  Sir,”  said  I,  “ this  is  all  true — less  than 
true,  if  any  thing.” 

“ What ! have  you  come  here  to  defend  them  ?” 
exclaimed  the  old  fellow,  working  himself  into  a 
rage.  “ What  pity  can  I have  for  him,  the  idle 
dog  ? Go  away,  Sir.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  the 
designing  rascal,  or  the  ungrateful  wanton,  his 
wife.” 

“ She’s  dead,”  said  I. 

“ Dead  !”  and  he  looked  as  does  a man  who 
dreams  he  has  cause  for  shrieking  and  can  not. 

“ Died  last  night  in  a dog-hole  of  a place,  Cam- 
den Town  way ; all  alone,  too,  and  in  the  dark. 
She  endeavored  to  scrawl  him  a message  before 
she  died.  Your  name  is  mentioned  in  it,  Sir,  so 
you  may  as  well  read  it.”  I banded  it  to  him,  and 
he  took  it  to  the  window,  standing  with  his  back 
to  me  while  he  read  it. 

“And  he,”  said  the  old  man,  still  with  his  hack 
to  me,  and  in  a thick,  altered  voice,  “ where  was 
he  that  she  died  alone?” 

“Out;  committing  highway  robbery,”  replied  I. 

He  turned  round  quick  as  lightning. 

“ Good  God ! is  that  true  ?”  said  he. 

“ He  was  caught  in  the  act,”  I replied. 

It  was  a bitter  cold  morning ; so  cold  that  from  a 
projecting  ledge  above  icicles  bung  down  before 
the  windows  of  the  counting-house ; but  it  was 
blazing  July  with  Mr.  Shive : beads  of  perspira- 
tion trickled  down  his  face  as  he  walked  to  and  fro 
across  the  room. 

“ By  to-morrow  morning,  I suppose,”  said  he,  at 
last,  “every  newspaper  in  the  land  will  ring  with 
the  accursed  news  that  this  felon,  this  highway- 
man, is  my  nephew.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  Sir,”  said  I,  quietlj’. 

“It  mustn’t  be;  I’d  give  five  hundred  pounds 
rather,”  he  said,  after  another  lengthy  pause ; then, 
turning  sharply  to  me,  he  continued,  “ But  what 
brings  you  here  ? I presume  you  have  not  paid  me 
this  visit  for  the  sole  purpose  of  communicating  to 
me  the  news  of  my  nephew’s  disgrace?  Maybe 
you  are  able  to  suggest  some  means  by  which  this 
ignominy  may  be  spared  me.” 

Nothing  more  lucky  for  the  broaching  of  my 
plans  conkl  have  happened  than  this  last  observa- 
tion. 

“ Well,  Sir,”  replied  I,  “ I am  happy  to  tell  you 
there  is  a way  by  which  you  may  escape  disgrace. 
It  happens,  very  fortunately  for  all  concerned,  that 
the  party  attacked  by  your  nephew  is  a particular 
friend  of  mine.  He  is  a biggish  man  this  friend 
of  mine,  and  could,  if  die  had  chosen,  made  short 
work  of  his  assailant;  but  there  was  something  so 
singular  in  his  manner  that  he  simply  disarmed 
him,  and  gave  him  into  my  custody.  Diligent  in- 
quiry has  corroborated  the  painful  story  he  told  us, 
and  my  friend  has  resolved  to  give  him  another 
chance  to  lead  an  honest  life,  on  one  condition — 
that  some  one  provides  him  with  sufficient  means 
to  leave  the  country,  and  to  start  fair  in  some  En- 
glish colony — Canada,  for  instance.” 

“Provided  I find  the  money?”  snapped  Mr. 
Shive.  “ Speak  out,  man.  Howr  much  ?” 

“I  should  say  about  a fifth  of  the  sum  you 
suggested,  Sir,”  I replied;  “about  one  hundred 
pounds.” 

There  was  a silence  of  at  least  a minute ; at  last 
said  he, 

“ I know  nothing  of  yonr  friend,  Mr.  Chirrup ; 
if  I supply  this  money,  will  you  see  it  properly  ap- 
plied?” 

“ I will  give  you  a written  promise  to  do  so, 
Sir?” 

“ And  you  will  see  poor  Cla — will  see  his  wife 
buried  ?” 

“I  will.” 

“Here,  then,”  said  he,  “is  a check  for  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  Be  sure  you  make  him 
understand  how  and  why  I give  it  him.  Tell  him 
I bestow  it  as  I would  bestow  a stone  oil  the  neck 
of  a dog,  before  I threw  him  in  the  river.  Bring 
me  certain  news,  my  good  Sir,  within  seven  days, 
that  he  is  out  of  the  country,  and  I will  make  you 
a pretty  present.” 

Scarcely  able  to  believe  in  my  tremendous  suc- 
cess, I left  the  shipping-office,  and  hurried  home 
straight.  How  I broke  to  him  the  doleful  news 
of  his  wife’s  death,  and  how  he  bemoaned  her,  are 
pictures  I don’t  at  all  care  to  dwell  on.  Within 
the  next  seven  days  I toek  to  Crutched  Friars 
news  of  the  sailing  of  Thomas  Shive  for  Canada. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Ax  Agreement  of  Opinion — An  old  Connecticut  par- 
son, whose  peculiarities  of  preaching  were  proverbial,  and 
who  was  blessed  with  a temper  of  great  value,  was  one  day 
told  by  a parishioner  that  he  did  not  like  his  sermons. 
“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  don’t  wonder  at  it.  I don’t 
like  ’em  my  sell.” 

What  musical  instrument  has  had  an  honorary  degree 
conferred  upon  it  ?— Fiddle  D.D. 


An  artist  painted  a cannon  so  natural,  the  other  day, 
that  when  he  finished  the  touch-hole  it  went  off  Sorry  te 
say  it  was  taken  for  rent  by  the  broker. 


“ So  there’s  another  corruption  of  Mount  Vociferous,” 
said  Mrs.  Partington,  as  she  put  up  her  specs.  “The 
paper  tells  us  about  burning  leather  running  down  the 
mountain,  but  it  don't  tell  how  it  got  a-fire.” 


“Didn’t  you  tell  me,  Sir,  you  could  hold  the  plow?” 
said  a farmer  to  a green  Irishman  w hom  lie  had  taken  on 
trial.  “ Arrah,  be aisy  now !”  said  Pat.  “IIow  the  deuce 
can  I hould  it  and  two  horses  drawing  it  away  from  me  ? 
But  give  it  to  me  in  the  barn,  and  be  jabers  I’ll  hould  it 
with  any  body  1”  _ 

The  charitable  festivals  out  West  must  be  particularly 
attractive.  The  young  ladies  there  have  adopted  the  de- 
licious custom  of  forming  a line,  and  for  a given  price  per- 
mitting the  gentlemen  to  take  a running  kiss  of  the  lot. 
Who  wouldn't  be  benevolent  under  sucii  circumstances? 
The  only  thing  open  to  objection  is  the  “ running."  One 
would  like  to  linger  over  such  a work  of  charity. 


If  there  is  any  better  advertisement  extant  than  tliis,  in 
the  Cairo  Gazette , let  us  hear  of  it:  “Lorst! — A smart 
elurt  purp,  about  the  size  and  age  of  a young  dorg,  of 
black  and  tan  compleckshun,  and  antirut  proclivities. 
Had  on  when  she  left  a pair  of  sassy  bobbed  ears,  a long 
tail,  and  a lame  streak  on  the  off  fore  leg.  Five  dollars 
reward  will  be  paid  for  the  recovery  of  this  interesting  an- 
imilc,  by  Joe  Auell.” 


The  two  Smiths.— A gentleman,  with  the  same  Chris- 
tian and  surname,  took  lodgings  in  the  same  house  with 
James  Smith.  The  consequence  was,  eternal  confusion  of 
calls  and  letters.  Indeed,  the  postman  hud  no  alternative 
but  to  share  the  letters  equally  between  the  two.  “ This  is 
intolerable.  Sir,”  said  our  friend,  “and  you  must  quit." 
“ Why  am  I to  quit  more  than  you ?”  “Because  you  are 
James  the  Second — and  must  abdicate ." 


The  wife  of  a well-known  literary  gentleman,  while  read- 
ing one  of  Ids  articles  for  the  press,  corrected  it  as  she  went 
along — and  the  errors  were  somewhat  numerous.  “ Why, 
husband,"  she  exclaimed,  “you  don’t  know  the  first  rule* 
of  grammar,  or  else  you  are  very  negligent!”  “Well, 
well,  iny  love,”  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  from  his  work, 
“what’s  the  matter  now?”  “Why,  In  three  cases  you 
speak  of  our  sex  in  the  plural,  and  write  it  in  the  singular 
number."  “ I can’t  help  it,"  was  the  retort ; “woman  is  a 
singular  being.” 


My  friend,  the  foreigner,  called  on  me  to  bid  farewell  be- 
fore he  quitted  town,  and  on  his  departure,  he  said,  “ I am 
going  at  the  country."  I ventured  to  correct  his  phraseolo- 
gy, by  saying  that  we  were  accustomed  to  say,  “going into 
the  country."  He  thanked  me  for  this  correction,  said  he 
profited  by  my  lesson,  and  added,  “I  will  knock  into  your 
door  on  my  return.’’ 


“ My  dear  husband,"  said  a devoted  wife,  “ why  will  you 
not  leave  off  smoking  ? It  is  such  an  odious  practice,  and 
makes  your  breath  smell  sol”  “Yes,"  replied  the  hus- 
band, “ but  only  consider  the  time  I have  devoted,  and  the 
money  I have  spent,  to  learn  to  smoke.  If  I should  leave 
off  now,  all  that  time  and  money  W'ould  have  been  wasted, 
don’t  you  see  ?’’ 


Dr.  Cadogan,  of  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  secured  as 
his  wife  a wealthy  lady,  over  whose  property  he  had  un- 
fettered control.  Against  the  money,  however,  there  were 
two  important  points  figuring  under  the  head-of  *•  set-off" 
— the  bride  was  old  and  querulous.  After  spending  a few 
months  in  alternate  fits  of  jealous  hate  and  jealous  fond- 
ness, the  poor  creature  conceived  the  terrible  fancy  that 
her  husband  was  bent  on  destroying  her  with  poison,  and 
so  ridding  liia  life  of  her  execrable  temper.  One  day, 
when  surrounded  by  her  friends,  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  lord  and  master,  she  fell  on  her  back  in  a Btate  of 
hysterical  spasms,  exclaiming:  “Ah!  he  has  killed  me  at 
last.  I am  poisoned !" — “ Poisoned  1"  cried  the  lady  friends, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  “ Oh!  gracious  good- 
ness 1 you  have  done  it,  doctor l" — “What  do  you  nccuse 
me  of?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  surprise.  “ I accuse  you — 
of— killing  me — ee,’’  responded  the  wife,  doing  her  best  te 
imitate  a death-struggle.  “ Ladies,”  answered  the  doctor, 
with  admirable  nonchalance v bowing  to  Mrs.  Cadogan’s 
bosom  associates,  “it  is  perfectly  false.  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  open  her  at  once,  and  then  you’ll  discover  the 
calumny.” 


A Wise  • Nobleman. — Henry  VTII.  designed  to  send  a 
nobleman  on  an  embassy  to  Francis  I.  at  a very  dangerous 
juncture;  but  he  begged  to  be  excused,  saying  that  such 
a threatening  message  to  so  hot-headed  a prince  as  Francis 
I.  might  go  near  to  cost  him  his  life.  “ Fear  not,"  said  old 
Harry,  “ if  the  French  king  should  take  away  your  life,  I 
would  revenge  you  by  taking  off  the  heads  of  many  French- 
men now  in  my  power."  “ But  among  all  these  heads," 
replied  the  nobleman,  “there  may  not  be  one  to  fit  my 
shoulders." 


“Mamma,”  said  a young  lady  to  her  mother,  “what  is 
emigrating  ”’ 

“ Emigrating,  dear,  is  a young  lady  going  to  live  in  Aus- 
tralia.” 

“ What  is  colonizing,  mamma?” 

“ Colonizing,  my  dear,  is  marrying  there  and  having  a 
family.” 

“Mamma,  I should  like  to  go  Australia.” 


Me.  Karev’s  Arms.— A Horse-pistol,  and  a Celt’s  re- 
volver. 


Wanted  to  Know.— If  a man  “ pursues  a path,"  is  the 
path  supposed  to  run  away  from  him  ? Of  what  thickness 
is  a “line  of  conduct  f"  Wien  a clock  “nms  down,"  doe* 
it  ever  capsize  itself? 


“Bridget,  where’s  the  gridiron r*  “An’  sure,  ma’am, 
I’s  jist  after  giving  it  to  my  sister’s  own  cousin,  Bridget 
O’Flaherty ; the  thing’s  so  full  of  holes  it’s  no  good  at  all." 


An  old  lady  from  a temperance  village  lately  attended  a 
party  in  town  where  Champagne  was  served,  and  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  a glass.  8he  drank  two,  when,  smack- 
ing her  lips,  she  exclaimed:  “Well,  it  may  be  a wicked 
drink,  but  it’s  good !" 

Mother.  “Good-morning,  George;  how  did  you  get 
along  in  your  debating  society  last  night  ?” 

George.  “Capital;  we  voted  unanimously  not  to  have 
any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  women!" 


“Dora,  what  did  you  do  with  that  tallow  that  Mr.  Jones 
greased  his  boots  with  this  morning?”  “ Please,  marm,  I 
baked  the  griddle  cakes  with  it.”  “Youdid,eh?  Ithought 
you  had  wasted  it.”  _ 


ster  bade  Ms  servant  go  and  see  what  time  the 
l indicated.  “Why,  Sir,"  expostulated  the  serv- 


I a»t  Sunday  a young  clergyman  in  an  adjoining  town 
endeavored  to  illustrate  a point  in  his  sermon  by  alluding 
to  the  recent  ellipse  of  the  sun;  and  to  enlighten  his  hear- 
ers on  the  subject  of  eclipses,  remarked  that  a solar  eclipse 
was  caused  by  the  moon  passing  between  us  and  the  sun, 
and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  produced  “in  th» 
same  manner,  bn  the  sun  passim/  betu-em  the  earth  and 
the  moon  /”  His  eongregatien  appreciated  the  infer*®- 
ties. 
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THE  FORTS  AND  HARBOR  OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


PROFILE  VIEW  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  SHOWING  THE  CITY  AND  FORTS. 


The  accompanj’ing 
Plan  and  View  will  en- 
able our  readers  to  un- 
derstand the  discussions 
which  are  pending  in  the 
papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Harbor  of  Charleston 
and  the  United  States 
Forts  situate  therein. 

The  latter  are  three  in 
number:  Castle  Pinck- 
ney, Fort  Sumter,  and 
Fort  Moultrie  on  Sul- 
livan’s Island.  The  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three,  is 
held  by  one  of  the  most 
gallant  officers  in  the 
service  — Major  Ander- 
son, of  2d  Artillery,  with 
only  fifty-six  men.  The 
President  has  refused,  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  ap- 
peals of  General  Scott, 

General  Cass,  Mrs.  An- 
derson, and  others,  to  re- 
inforce Major  Anderson ; 
and  in  case  of  an  attack 
upon  Fort  Moultrie 
he  and  his  gallant  little 
band  would  doubtless 
perish  to  a man.  The 
Charleston  Mercury  thus 
describes  the  forts : 

FORT  MOULTRIE 
is  an  inclosed  water  battery, 
having  a front  on  the  south, 
or  water  side,  of  about  390 
feet,  and  a depth  of  about 
240  feet.  It  is  built  with 
salient  and  re-entering  an- 
gles on  all  sides,  and  ib  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  defense, 
either  from  the  attack  of  a 
storming  party  or  by  regu- 
lar approaches. 

The  outer  and  inner  walls 
are  of  brick,  oapped  with 
stone,  and  filled  in  with 
earth,  making  a solid  wall 

fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  .... 

thickness.  The  work  now  in  progress  consists  in  cleaning 
the  sand  from  the  walls ; ditching  it  around,  and  erecting 
a glacis ; closing  up  the  postern-gates  in  the  east  and  west 
walls,  and,  instead,  cutting  sally-ports,  which  lead  into 
strong  outworks  on  the  southeast  and  southwest  angles, 
in  which  twelve-pounder  howitzer  guns  will  be  placed,  en- 
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The  work  on  the  south  side  fa 
nearly  finished.  The  coun- 
terscarp is  substantially 
built  of  plank,  and  spread 
with  turf.  The  glacis  is  also 
finished.  It  is  composed  of 
sand,  and  covered  with  lay. 
crs  of  loam  and  tm-f,  all  of 
which  is  kept  firmly  in  place 
by  the  addition  of  section* 
of  plank  nailed  to  upright* 
sunk  in  the  sand,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  an- 
gles — making  squares  of 
about  ten  feet  each.  The 
purpose  of  the  glacis,  which' 
is  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  ex. 
pose  an  attacking  party  to 
the  fire  of  the  guns— which 
are  so  placed  as  to  sweep  it 
from  tile  crest  of  the  coun- 
terscarp to  the  edge  of  the 
beach.  On  the  north  side, 
all  the  wooden  gun-cases 
have  been  placed  close  to- 
gether on  the  ramparts,  ap- 
parently for  tlie  purpose  of 
securing  it  against  an  esca- 
lade, but  possibly  ns  a screen 
for  a battery  of  heavy  guns, 
A good  many  men  are  en- 
gaged in  clearing  the  ram- 
parts of  turf  and  earth,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down 
a very  ugly-looking  arrange- 
ment, which  consists  of  Btripe 
of  plank  four  inches  wide,  one 
inch  and  a half  thick,  and 
six  or  eight  feet  leug,  sharp- 
ened  at  the  point,  and  nailed 
down,  so  as  to  project  about 
three  feet  horizontally  from 
the  top  of  the  walls. 

A noticeable  fact  in  the 
bastionettes,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  is  the 
haste  in  whicli  one  of  them 
has  been  built.  Tlie  one 
completed  is  formed  of  solid 
masonry.  In  constructing 
the  other,  however,  a frame- 
work of  plank  lias  been  sub- 
stituted. Against  the  inside 
of  this  wooden  out  work  loose 
bricks  have  been  placed. 
Both  bastionettes  ore  armed 
with  a small  enrronade  and 
a howitzer  pointed  laterally 
so  as  to  command  the  whole 
intervening  moat  by  a cross- 
fire 


abling  the  garrison  to  sweep  the  ditch  on  three  sides  with 
grape  and  canister.  The  northwest  angle  of  the  fort  has 
also  been  strengthened  by  a bastionette,  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a heavy  gun  which  will  command  the  main 
street  of  the  island.  The  main  entrance  has  also  been 
better  secured,  and  a trap-door,  two  feet  square,  cut  in  the 


door  for  ingress  and  egress.  At  this  time  the  height  of  the 
wall,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet, is  twenty  feet.  The  ditch  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  would  not  seem  to  admit  of  this  depth  being  in- 
creased, quick-sand  having  been  reached  in  many  places. 


FORT  8UMTER, 

a work  of  solid  masonry,  octagonal  in  form,  pieroed  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west  sides  with  a double  row  of  port-holes 
for  the  heaviest  guns,  and  on  the  south  or  land  side,  in  ad- 
dition to  openings  for  guns,  loop-holed  for  musketry,  *tnnd» 
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in  the  middle  of  the  harbor  on  the  edge  of  the  ehipchan- 
ncl  and  is  said  to  be  bomb-proof.  It  is  at  present  without 
regular  garrison.  There  is  a large  force  of  workmen 
__some  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  nll-bueily  employed  in 
mounting  the  guns  and  otherwise  putting  this  great  stra- 
tegic point  in  order.  The  armament  of  Fort  Sumter  con- 
-ists  of  140  guns,  many  of  them  being  the  formidable  ijn- 
inrh  “ Columbiads,"  which  throw  either  Bhot  or  shell,  and 
which  have  a fearful  range.  Only  a few  of  these  are  yet 
in  position,  and  the  work  of  mounting  pieces  of  thiB  cali- 
bre in  the  ensemntes  is  necessarily  a slow  one.  There  is 
also  a large  amount  of  artillery  stores,  consisting  of  about 
40,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  a proportionate  quantity  of 
gliot  and  shell  The  workmen  engaged  here  sleep  in  the 
fort  every  night,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  city.  The  wharf  or  landing  is  on  the 
south  side,  and  is  of  course  exposed  to  a cross-fire  from  all 
the  openings  on  that  side. 


CASTLK  PINCKNEY 

is  located  on  the  southern  extremity  of  a narrow  slip  of 
marsh  land,  which  extends  in  a northerly  direction  to  Hog 
Island  Channel.  To  the  harbor  side  the  so-called  castle 
presents  a circular  front.  It  has  never  been  considered 
of  much  consequence  as  a fortress,  although  its  proximity 
to  the  city  would  give  it  importance,  if  properly  armed 
and  garrisoned.  From  hasty  observation  we  find  that 
there  are  about  fifteen  guns  mounted  on  the  parapet ; the 
majority  of  them  are  eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders. 
Some  “ Columbiads"  are,  however,  within  the  walls. 
There  are  also  supplies  of  powder,  shot,  and  shell.  At 
present  there  is  no  garrison  at  the  post ; the  only  residents 
are  one  or  two  watchmen,  who  have  charge  of  the  harbor 
light.  Some  thirty  or  forty  day-laborers  are  employed 
repairing  the  cisterns  and  putting  the  place  generally  in 
order. 

This  concludes  our  sketch  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
at  the  three  forts,  which  were  meant  to  be,  and  which 
should  always  remain,  at  once  the  pride  and  the  safeguard 
of  our  city. 

Fort  Moultrie  is  about  3^  miles  from  the  city 
of  Charleston.  It  is,  however,  within  easy  cannon 
range  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  might  be  attacked 
from  the  village  of  Moultrieville. 


BURNING  OF  THE  STEAMER 
“ JOHN  P.  KING.” 

We  publish  on  the  preceding  page  an  engraving 
of  the  destruction  of  the  new  Charleston  steamship 
John  P.  King,  which  made  her  trial-trip  last  Mon- 
day. She  was  lying  at  her  wharf,  Pier  4,  North 
River,  when  she  took  fire  at  about  8 a.m.  on  18th 
inst. ; the  flames  soon  hurst  through  the  deck,  and 
became  irresistible.  As  she  was  endangering  oth- 
er shipping  she  was  towed  into  the  stream  and 
sunk  off  the  Battery  in  shoal  water.  She  was 
built  hv  Westervelt  for  Spofford  & Tileston;  cost 
$160,000,  and  was  insured  for  $70,000.  Her  ton- 
nage, by  measurement,  was  1600  tons.  She  was 
built  expressly  for  the  passenger  trade  between 
New  York  and  Charleston.  Rumor  asserts  that 
she  would  have  carried  a Palmetto  Flag. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1860, 
by  Harp?r  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Wiien  I reached  home  my  sister  was  very  cu- 
rious to  know  all  about  Miss  Ilavisham’s,  and 
asked  a number  of  questions.  And  I soon  found 
myself  getting  heavily  bumped  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  the  small  of  the  back,  and  having 
my  face  ignominiously  shoved  against  the  kitch- 
en wall,  because  I did  not  answer  those  questions 
at  sufficient  length. 

If  a dread  of  not  being  understood  be  hidden 
in  the  breasts  of  other  young  people  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  to  which  it  used  to  be  hidden  in 
mine — which  I consider  probable,  as  I have  no 
particular  reason  to  suspect  myself  of  having 
been  a monstrosity — it  is  the  key  to  many  reser- 
vations. I felt  convinced  that  if  I described 
Miss  Havisham’s  as  my  eyes  had  seen  it,  I should 
not  be  understood.  Not  only  that,  but  I felt  con- 
vinced that  Miss  Havisham  too  would  not  be  un- 
derstood ; and  although  she  was  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible to  me,  I entertained  an  impression 
that  there  would  be  something  coarse  and  treach- 
erous in  my  dragging  her  (to  say  nothing  of  Miss 
Estella)  before  the  contemplation  of  Mrs.  Joe. 
Consequently,  I said  as  little  as  I could,  and  had 
my  face  shoved  against  the  kitchen  wall. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  that  bullying  old 
Pumblechook,  preyed  upon  by  a devouring  curi- 
osity to  be  informed  of  all  I had  seen  and  heard, 
came  gaping  over  in  his  chaise-cart  at  tea-time 
to  have  the  details  divulged  to  him.  And  the 
mere  sight  of  the  torment,  with  his  fishy  eyes 
and  mouth  open,  his  sandy  hair  inquisitively  on 
end,  and  his  waistcoat  heaving  with  windy  arith- 
metic, made  me  vicious  in  my  reticence. 

“Well,  hoy,”  Uncle  Pumblechook  began,  as 
soon  as  he  was  seated  in  the  chair  of  honor  by 
the  fire.  “ How  did  you  get  on  up  town?” 

I answered,  “Pretty  well,  Sir,”  and  my  sister 
shook  her  fist  at  me. 

“Pretty  well?”  Mr.  Pumblechook  repeated. 
“Pretty  well  is  no  answer.  Tell  us  what  you 
mean  by  pretty  well,  boy  ?” 

Whitewash  on  the  forehead  hardens  the  brain 
into  a state  of  obstinacy,  perhaps.  Any  how, 
with  whitewash  from  the  wall  on  my  forehead, 
mv  obstinacy  was  adamantine.  I reflected  for 
some  time,  and  then  answered,  “I  mean  pretty 
well.”  r 3 


My  sister,  with  an  exclamation  of  impat 
was  going  to  fly  at  me— I had  no  shadt 
defense,  for  Joe  was  busy  in  the  forge— 
Mr.  Pumblechook  interposed  with,  “No ! 
lose  your  temper.  Leag  this^jgj^i 


leave  this  lad  to  me.”  Mr.  Pumblechook  then 
turned  me  toward  him,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
cut  my  hair  or  take  out  one  of  my  teeth,  or  per- 
form some  such  operation,  and  said : 

“First  (to  get  our  thoughts  in  order) : Forty- 
three  pence  ?” 

I calculated  the  consequences  of  replying 
“Four  Hundred  Pound,"  and,  finding  them 
against  me,  went  as  near  the  answer  as  I could 
— which  was  somewhat  about  eightpence  off. 
Mr.  Pumblechook  then  put  me  through  my 
pence-table  from  “ twelve  pence  make  one  shill- 
ing,” up  to  “forty  pence  make  three-and-four 
pence,  ” and  then  triumphantly  demanded,  as  if 
he  had  done  for  me,  “ Now ! How  much  is 
forty-three  pence?”  To  which  I replied,  after 
a long  interval  of  reflection,  “I  don’t  know.” 
And  I was  so  aggravated  that  I almost  doubt  if 
I did  know. 

Mr.  Pumblechook  worked  his  head  like  a 
screw  to  screw  it  out  of  me,  and  said,  “Is  forty- 
three  pence  seven  and  sixpence  three  fardens, 
for  instance  ?’’ 

“Yes!”  said  I.  And  although  my  sister  in- 
stantly boxed  my  ears,  it  was  highly  gratifying 
to  me  to  sec  that  the  answer  spoilt  his  joke,  and 
brought  him  to  a dead  stop. 

“Boy ! What  like  is  Miss  Havisham ?”  Mr. 
Pumblechook  began  again  when  he  had  recov- 
ered ; folding  his  arms  tight  on  his  chest  and  ap- 
plying the  screw. 

“ Very  tall  and  dark,”  I told  him. 

“Is  she,  uncle?”  asked  my  sister. 

Mr.  Pumblechook  winked  assent ; from  which 
I at  once  inferred  that  he  had  never  seen  Miss 
Havisham,  for  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

“ Good !”  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  conceitedly. 
“ This  is  the  way  to  have  him  ! We  are  begin- 
ning to  hold  our  own,  I think,  Mum?” 


* ‘ Goodness,  uncle ! And  yet  you  have  spoken 
to  her  ?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook, testily,  “that  when  I have  been  there,  I 
have  been  took  up  to  the  outside  of  her  door, 
and  the  door  has  stood  ajar,  and  she  has  spoke 
to  me  that  way.  Don’t  say  that  you  don’t  know 
that,  Mum.  Howsever,  the  boy  went  there  to 
play.  What  did  you  play  at,  boy  ?” 

“We  played  with  flags,”  I said.  (I  beg  to 
observe  that’ I think  of  myself  with  amazement, 
when  I recall  the. lies  I told  on  this  occasion.) 

“Flags  !”  echoed  my  sister. 

“Yes,  said  I.  “Estella  waved  a blue  flag, 
and  I waved  a red  one,  and  Miss  Havisham 
waved  one  sprinkled  all  over  with  little  gold 
stars,  out  at  the  coach-window.  And  then  we 
all  waved  our  swords  and  hurrahed.” 

‘ ‘ Swords !”  repeated  my  sister.  “ Where  did 
you  get  swords  from?” 

“Out  of  a cupboard,”  said  I.  “And  I saw 
pistols  in  it — and  jam — and  pills.  And  there 
was  no  daylight  in  the  room,  but  it  was  all  light- 
ed up  with  candles.” 

“That’s  true,  Mum,” said  Mr.  Pumblechook, 
with  a grave  nod.  “That’s  the  state  of  the 
case,  for  that  much  I’ve  seen  myself.’’  And 
then  they  both  stared  at  me,  and  I with  an  ob- 
trusive show  of  artlessness  on  my  countenance 
stared  at  them,  and  plaited  the  right  leg  of  my 
trowsers  with  my  right  hand. 

If  they  had  asked  me  any  more  questions  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  betrayed  myself,  for  I 
was  even  then  on  the  point  of  mentioning  that 
there  was  a balloon  in  the.  yard,  and  should  have 
hazarded  the  statement  but  for  my  mind  being 
divided  between  that  phenomenon  and  a bear 
in  the  brewery.  They  were  so  much  occupied, 
however,  in  discussing  the  marvels  I had  already 


“LEAVE  THIS  LAD  TO  ME,  MA’AM;  LEAVE  THIS  LAD  TO  ME." 


“I  am  sure,  uncle,”  returned  Mrs.  Joe,  “I 
wish  you  had  him  always:  you  know  so  well 
how  to  deal  with  him." 

“Now,  boy ! What  was  she  a doing  of  when 
you  went  in  to-day?”  asked  Mr.  Pumblechook. 

“She  was  sitting,”  I answered,  “in  a black 
velvet  coach.” 

Mr.  Pumblechook  and  Mrs.  Joe  stared  at  one 
another — as  they  well  might — and  both  repeated, 
“In  a black  velvet  coach?” 

“Yes,”  said  I.  “And  Miss  Estella — that’s 
lier  niece,  I think — handed  her  in  cake  and  wine 
at  the  coach-window,  on  a gold  plate.  And  we 
all  had  cake  and  wine  on  gold  plates.  And  I 
got  up  behind  the  coach  to  eat  mine,  because  she 
told  me  to.  ” 

“Was  anybody  else  there  ?”  asked  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook. 

“Four  dogs,”  said  I. 

“Large  or  small?” 

“Immense,”  said  I.  “And  they  fought  for 
veal  cutlets  out  of  a silver  basket.  ’’ 

Mr.  Pumblechook  and  Mrs.  Joe  stared  at  one 
another  again,  in  utter  amazement.  I was  per- 
fectly frantic — a reckless  witness  under  the  tor- 
ture— and  would  have  told  them  any  thing. 

“ Where  was  this  coach,  in  the  name  of  gra- 
cious?” asked  my  sister. 

“In  Miss  Havisham’s  room.”  They  stared 
again.  “But  there  weren’t  any  horses  to  it.” 
I added  this  saving  clause,  in  the  moment  of  re- 
jecting four  richly  caparisoned  coursers  which  I 
had  had  wild  thbughts  of  harnessing. 

“Can  this  be  possible,  uncle?’’  asked  Mrs. 
Joe.  “ What  can  the  boy  mean  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Mum,”  said  Mr.  Pumblechook. 
“My  opinion  is,  it’s  a sedan-chair.  She’s 
flighty,  you  know — very  flighty — quite  flighty 
enough  to  pass  her  days  in  a sedan-chair.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  her  in  it,  uncle?”  asked 
Mrs.  Joe. 

“How  could  I?”  he  returned,  forced  to  the 
admission,  “when  I never  see  her  in  my  life? 
Never  clapped  eyes  upon  her  ?” 


presented  for  their  consideration  that  I escaped. 
The  subject  still  held  them  when  Joe  came  in 
from  his  work  to  have  a cup  of  tea,  to  whom  my 
sister,  more  for  the  relief  of  her  own  mind  than 
for  the  gratification  of  his,  related  my  pretended 
experiences. 

Now,  when  I saw  Joe  open  his  blue  eyes  and 
roll  them  all  round  the  kitchen  in  helpless  as- 
tonishment, I was  overtaken  by  penitence ; hut 
only  as  regarded  him — not  in  the  least  as  regard- 
ed the  other  two.  Toward  Joe,  and  Joe  only,  I 
considered  myself  a young  monster,  while  they 
sat  debating  what  results  would  come  to  me 
from  Miss  Havisham’s  acquaintance  and  favor. 
They  had  no  doubt  that  Miss  Havisham  would 
“do  something”  for  me;  their  doubts  related 
to  the  form  that  something  would  take.  My 
sister  stood  out  “for  property.”  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook was  in  favor  of  a handsome  premium  for 
binding  me  apprentice  to  some  genteel  trade — 
say,  the  com  and  seed  trade  for  instance.  Joe 
fell  into  the  deepest  disgrace  with  both,  for  offer- 
ing the  bright  suggestion  that  I might  only  be 
presented  with  one  of  the  dogs  who  had  fought 
for  the  veal-cutlets.  “ If  a fool’s  head  can’t  ex- 
press better  opinions  than  that,”  said  my  sister, 
“and  you  have  got  any  work  to  do  you  had 
better  go  and  do  it.”  So  he  went. 

After  Mr.  Pumblechook  had  driven  off,  and 
when  my  sister  was  washing  up,  I stole  into  the 
forge  to  Joe,  and  remained  by  him  until  he  had 
done  for  the  night.  Then  I said,  “Before  the 
fire  goes  quite  out,  Joe,  I should  like  to  tell  you 
something.” 

“Should  you,  Pip?”  said  Joe,  drawing  his 
shoeing-stool  near  the  forge.  “Then  tell  us. 
What  is  it,  Pip  ?” 

“Joe,”  said  I,  taking  hold  of  his  rolled  up 
shirt-sleeve,  and  twisting  it  between  my  finger 
and  thumb,  “you  remember  all  that  about  Miss 
Havisham’s  ?” 

“Remember?”  said  Joe.  “I  believe  you! 
Wonderful !” 

“It’s  a terrible  thing,  Joe;  it  ain’t  true." 


“What  are  you  telling  of,  Pip?”  cried  Joe, 
falling  back  in  the  greatest  amazement.  “Yon 
don’t  mean  to  say  it's—” 

“ Yes  I do ; it’s  lies,  Joe.” 

“But  not  all  of  it?  Why  sure  you  don’t 
mean  to  say,  Pip,  that  there  was  no  black  wel- 
wetco — eh  ?”  For  I stood  shaking  my  head. 
“But  at  least  there  was  dogs,  Pip.  Come, 
Pip,”  said  Joe,  persuasively,  “if  there  wam’t 
no  weal-cutlets,  at  least  there  was  dogs?” 

“No,  Joe.” 

“A  dog?”  said  Joe.  “A  puppy?  Come?” 

“No,  Joe,  there  was  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind.” 

As  I fixed  my  eyes  hopelessly  on  Joe,  Joe 
contemplated  me  in  dismay.  “Pip,  old  chap! 
this  won’t  do,  old  fellow ! I say ! where  do  you 
expect  to  go  to  ?” 

44 It’s  terrible,  Joe ; an’t  it?” 

“Terrible?”  cried  Joe.  “Awful!  What 
possessed  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  possessed  me,  Joe,’’  I 
replied,  letting  his  shirt-sleeve  go,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  ashes  at  his  feet,  hanging  my  head ; 
“ but  I wish  you  hadn’t  taught  me  to  call  Knaves 
at  cards  Jacks ; and  I wish  my  boots  weren’t  so 
thick  nor  my  hands  so  coarse.” 

And  then  I told  Joe  that  I felt  very  miserable, 
and  that  I hadn’t  been  able  to  explain  myself  to 
Mrs.  Joe  and  Pumblechook,  who  were  so  rude 
to  me,  and  that  there  had  been  a beautiful  young 
lady  at  Miss  Havisham’s  who  was  dreadfully 
proud,  and  that  she  had  said  I was  common,  and 
that  I knew  I was  common,  and  that  I wished 
I was  not  common,  and  that  the  lies  had  come 
of  it  somehow,  though  I didn’t  know  how. 

This  was  a case  of  metaphysics,  at  least  as 
difficult  for  Joe  to  deal  with  as  for  me.  But 
Joe  took  the  case  altogether  out  of  the  region  of 
metaphysics,  and  by  that  means  got  the  better  of  it. 

4 4 There’s  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  of,  Pip,” 
said  Joe,  after  some  rumination,  44  namely,  that 
lies  is  lies.  However  they  come,  they  didn’t 
ought  to  come,  and  they  come  from  the  father 
of  lies,  and  work  round  to  the  same.  Don’t  you 
tell  no  more  of  ’em,  Pip.  That  ain’t  the  way  to 
get  out  of  being  common,  old  chap.  And  as  to 
being  common,  I don’t  make  it  out  at  all  clear. 
You  are  oncommon  in  some  things.  You’re  on- 
common  small.  Likewise  you’re  an  oncommon 
scholar.” 

“No,  I am  ignorant  and  backward,  Joe.” 

4 4 Why,  see  what  a letter  you  wrote  last  night. 
Wrote  in  print  even ! I’ve  seen  letters — Ah  ! 
and  from  gentlefolks! — that  I’ll  swear  weren’t 
wrote  in  print,”  said  Joe. 

“ I have  learned  next  to  nothing,  Joe.  You 
think  much  of  me.  It’s  only  that.” 

“Well,  Pip,”  said  Joe,  “be  it  so  or  be  it 
son’t,  you  must  be  a common  scholar  afore  you 
can  be  an  oncommon  one,  I should  hope ! The 
king  upon  his  throne,  with  his  crown  upon  his 
ed,  can’t  sit  and  write  his  acts  of  Parliament  in 
print,  without  having  begun,  when  he  were  a 
unpromoted  Prince,  with  the  alphabet — Ah!” 
added  Joe,  with  a shake  of  the  head  that  was 
full  of  meaning,  “and  begun  at  A too,  and 
worked  his  way  to  Z.  And  I know  wlmt  that 
is  to  do,  though  I can’t  say  I’ve  done  it.” 

There  was  some  hope  in  this  piece  of  wisdom, 
and  it  rather  encouraged  me. 

“Whether  common  ones  as  to  callings  and 
earnings,”  pursued  Joe,  reflectively,  “mightn’t 
be  the  better  of  continuing  for  to  keep  company 
with  common  ones,  instead  of  going  out  to  play 
with  oncommon  ones — which  reminds  me  to 
hope  that  there  were  a flag  perhaps  ?” 

“No,  Joe.” 

“ (I’m  sorry  there  weren’t  a flag,  Pip. ) Whetli  - 
er  that  might  be  or  mightn’t  be,  is  a thing  as 
can’t  be  looked  into  now,  without  putting  your 
sister  on  the  Rampage ; and  that’s  a thing  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  being  done  intentional. 
Lookee  here,  Pip,  at  wliat  is  said  to  you  by  a 
true  friend.  Which  this  to  you  the  true  friend 
say.  If  you  can’t  get  to  the  oncommon  through 
going  straight,  you’ll  never  do  it  through  going 
crooked.  So  don’t  tell  no  more  on  ’em,  Pip, 
and  live  well  and  die  happy.” 

“You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Joe?” 

“No,  old  chap.  But  bearing  in  mind  that 
them  were  which  I meantersay  of  a stunning 
and  thundering  sort — alluding  to  them  which 
bordered  on  weal-cutlets  and  dog-fighting — a 
sincere  well-wisher  would  adwise,  Pip,  their  be- 
ing dropped  into  your  meditations  when  you  go 
up  stairs  to  bed.  That’s  all,  old  chap,  and  don’t 
never  do  it  no  more.” 

When  I got  up  to  my  little  room  and  said 
my  prayers,  I did  not  forget  Joe’s  recommenda- 
tion, and  yet  my  young  mind  was  in  that  dis- 
turbed and  unthankful  state,  that  I thought 
long  after  I laid  me  down,  how  common  Estella 
would  consider  Joe,  a mere  blacksmith ; how 
thick  his  boots,  and  how  coarse  his  hands.  I 
thought  how  Joe  and  my  sister  were  then  sit- 
ting in  the  kitchen,  and  how  I’d  come  up  to  bed 
from  the  kitchen,  and  how  Miss  Havisham  and 
Estella  never  sat  in  a kitchen,  but  were  far 
above  the  level  of  such  common  doings.  I fell 
asleep  recalling  what  I “used  to  do”  when  I 
was  at  Miss  Havisham’s ; as  though  I had  been 
there  weeks  or  months,  instead  of  hours,  and 
as  though  it  were  quite  an  old  subject  of  remem- 
brance, instead  of  one  that  had  arisen  only  that 
day. 

That  was  a memorable  day  to  me,  for  it  made 
great  changes  in  me  and  in  my  fortunes.  But 
it  is  the  same  with  any  life.  Imagine  one  se- 
lected day  struck  out  of  it,  and  think  how  differ- 
ent its  course  would  have  been.  Pause  you  who 
read  this,  and  think  for  a moment  of  the  long 
chain  of  iron  or  gold,  of  thorns  or  flowers,  that 
would  never  have  bound  you,  hut  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  link  on  one  memorable  day. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  felicitous  idea  occurred  to  me  a morning 
>r  that  the  best  step  I 
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eould  take  toward  making  myself  uncommon 
was  to  get  out  of  Biddy  every  thing  she  knew, 
and  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  Mr.  Wopsle 
when  he  read  aloud.  In  pursuance  of  this  lu- 
minous conception  I mentioned  to  Biddy  when 
I went  to  Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt’s  at  night,  that 
I had  a particular  reason  for  wishing  to  get  on 
in  life,  and  that  I should  feel  very  much  obliged 
to  her  if  she  would  impart  all  her  learning  to 
me.  Biddy,  who  was  the  most  obliging  of  girls, 
immediately  said  she  would,  and  indeed  began 
to  carry  out  her  promise  within  five  minutes. 

The  Educational  scheme  or  Course  established 
by  Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt  may  be  resolved  into 
the  following  synopsis.  The  pupils  ate  apples 
and  put  straw  up  one  another’s  backs,  until  Mr. 
Wopsle’s  great-aunt  collected  her  energies,  and 
made  an  indiscriminate  totter  at  them  with  a 
birch-rod.  After  receiving  the  charge  with 
eveiy  mark  of  derision,  the  pupils  formed  in 
line  and  buzzingly  passed  a ragged  book  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  book  had  an  alphabet  in  it, 
some  figures  and  tables,  and  a little  spelling — 
that  is  to  say,  it  had  once.  As  soon  as  this  vol- 
ume began  to  circulate,  Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt 
fcll  into  a state  of  coma ; arising  either  from 
sleep  or  a paroxysm  of  rheumatics.  The  pupils 
then  entered  among  themselves  upon  a competi- 
tive examination  on  the  subject  of  Boots,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  who  could  tread  the 
hardest  upon  whose  toes.  This  mental  exercise 
lasted  until  Biddy  made  a rush  at  them  and  dis- 
tributed three  defaced  Bibles,  shaped  as  if  they 
had  been  unskillfully  cut  off  the  chump-end  of 
something,  more  illegibly  printed  at  the  best 
than  any  curiosities  of  literature  I have  since 
met  with,  speckled  all  over  with  iron-mould,  and 
having  various  specimens  of  the  insect  world 
smashed  between  their  leaves.  This  part  of  the 
Course  was  usually  lightened  by  several  single 
combats  between  Biddy  and  refractory  students. 
When  the  fights  were  over,  Biddy  gave  out  the 
number  of  a page,  and  then  we  all  read  aloud 
what  we  could — or  what  we  couldn’t — in  a fright- 
ful chorus ; Biddy  leading  with  a high  shrill 
monotonous  voice,  and  none  of  us  having  the 
least  notion  what  we  were  reading  about . When 
this  horrible  din  had  lasted  a certain  time,  it 
mechanically  awoke  Mr.  Wopsle’s  great-aunt, 
who  staggered  at  a boy  and  fortuitously  pulled 
his  ears.  This  was  understood  to  terminate  the 
course  for  the  evening,  and  we  emerged  into  the 
air  with  shrieks  of  intellectual  victory.  It  is 
fair  to  remark  that  there  was  no  prohibition 
against  any  pupil’s  entertaining  himself  with  a 
slate  or  even  with  the  ink  (when  there  was  any), 
but  that  it  was  not  easy  to  pursue  that  brauch 
of  study  in  the  winter  season,  on  account  of  the 
little  general  shop  in  which  the  classes  were 
holden — and  which  was  also  Mr.  Wopsle’s  great- 
aunt’s  sitting-room  and  bedchamber — being  but 
faintly  illuminated  through  the  agency  of  one 
low-spirited  dip-candle  and  no  snuffers. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  take  time  to 
become  uncommon  under  these  circumstances : 
nevertheless,  I resolved  to  try  it,  and  that  very 
evening  Biddy  entered  on  our  special  agreement, 
by  imparting  some  information  from  her  little 
catalogue  of  Prices,  under  the  head  of  moist 
sugar,  and  lending  me,  to  copy  at  home,  a Ger- 
man text  or  old  English  D which  she  had  imi- 
tated from  the  heading  of  some  newspaper,  and 
which  I supposed,  until  she  told  me  what  it  was, 
to  be  a design  for  a buckle. 

Of  course  there  was  a public-house  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  of  course  Joe  liked  sometimes  to  smoke 
kis  pipe  there.  I had  received  strict  orders  from 
my  sister  to  call  for  him  at  the  Three  Jolly 
Bargemen,  that  evening,  on  my  way  from  school, 
and  bring  him  home  at  my  peril.  To  the  Three 
Jolly  Bargemen,  therefore,  I directed  my  steps. 

There  was  a bar  at  the  Jolly  Bargemen,  with 
some  alarmingly  long  chalk  scores  in  it  on  the 
wall  at  the  side  of  the  door,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  never  paid  off.  They  had  been  there 
ever  since  I could  remember,  and  had  grown 
more  than  I had.  But  there  was  a quantity 
•f  chalk  about  our  country,  and  perhaps  the 
people  neglected  no  opportunity  of  turning  it 
tc  account. 

It  being  Saturday  night,  I found  the  landlord 
looking  rather  grimly  at  these  records ; but  as 
my  business  was  with  Joe  and  not  with  him,  I 
merely  wished  him  good-evening,  and  passed 
into  the  common  room  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, where  there  was  a bright  large  kitchen 
lire,  and  where  Joe  was  smoking  his  pipe  in 
•ompany  with  Mr.  Wopsle  and  a stranger.  Joe 
greeted  me  as  usual  with  “Halloa,  Pip,  old 
•hap ! ” and  the  moment  he  said  that,  the  stran- 
ger turned  his  head  and  looked  at  me. 

He  was  a secret-looking  man  whom  I had 
■ever  seen  before.  His  head  was  all  on  one 
side,  and  one  of  his  eyes  was  half  shut  up,  as  if 
he  were  making  aim  at  something  with  an  in- 
visible gun.  He  had  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  took  it  out,  and,  after  slowly  blowing  all  his 
smoke  away  and  looking  hard  at  me  all  the 
time,  nodded.  So  I nodded,  and  then  he  nod- 
ded again,  and  made  room  on  the  settle  beside 
him  that  I might  sit  down  there. 

But  as  I was  used  to  sit  beside  Joe  whenever 
I entered  that  place  of  resort,  I said  “No,  thank 
you,  Sir,”  and  fell  into  the  space  Joe  made  for 
me  on  the  opposite  settle.  The  strange  man, 
after  glancing  at  Joe,  and  seeing  that  his  atten- 
tion was  otherwise  engaged,  nodded  to  me 
again  when  I had  taken  my  seat,  and  then 
rubbed  his  leg  in  a very  odd  way,  as  it  struck 
me. 

“You  was  saying,”  said  the  strange  man, 
turning  to  Joe,  “ that  you  was  a blacksmith.” 

“ Yes,  I said  it,  you  know,”  said  Joe. 

“What’ll  you  drink,  Mr. ? You  didn’t 

mention  your  name,  by-thc-by.” 

Joe  mentioned  it  now,  and  the  strange  man 
•ailed  him  by  it.  “What’ll  you  drink,  Mr. 
•argery  ? At  r • 2 ; A’qjop,  up  with  ?” 

“W*!!,”  »aid  joeP^t»lyH-  ycw  thi  truth,  I 


ain’t  much  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  any  body’s 
expense  but  my  own.” 

“Habit?  No,”  returned  the  stranger,  “but 
once  and  away,  and  on  a Saturday  night  too. 
Come ! Put  a name  to  it,  Mr.  Gargery.” 

“I  wouldn’t  wish  to  be  stiff  company,”  said 
Joe.  “Bum.” 

“Rum,”  repeated  the  stranger.  “And  will 
the  other  gentleman  originate  a sentiment  ?” 

“Rum,”  said  Mr.  Wopsle. 

“Three  Rums  here !”  cried  the  stranger,  call- 
ing to  the  landlord.  “ Glasses  round !” 

“This  other  gentleman,”  observed  Joe,  by 
way  of  introducing  Mr.  Wopsle,  “is  a gentle- 
man that  you  would  like  to  hear  give  it  out. 
Our  clerk  at  church.” 

“ Aha !”  said  the  stranger,  quickly,  and  cock- 
ing his  eye  at  me.  “The  lonely  church,  right 
out  on  the  marshes,  with  the  graves  round  it!” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Joe. 

The  stranger,  with  a comfortable  kind  of 
grunt  over  his  pipe,  put  his  legs  up  on  the  set- 
tle that  he  had  all  to  himself.  He  wore  a flap- 
ping broad-brimmed  traveler’s  hat,  and  under 
it  a handkerchief  tied  over  Iris  head  in  the  man- 
ner of  a cap : so  that  he  showed  no  hair.  As 
he  looked  at  the  fire,  I thought  I saw  a cunning 
expression,  followed  by  a half  laugh,  come  into 
his  face. 

“I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  country,  gen- 
tlemen, but  it  seems  a solitary  country  toward 
the  river." 

“Most  marshes  is  solitary,”  said  Joe. 

“No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Do  you  find  any  gip- 
sies now,  or  tramps,  or  vagrants  of  any  sort 
out  on  those  lowlands  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Joe ; “ none  but  a runaway  con- 
vict now  and  then.  And  we  don’t  find  them 
easy.  Eh,  Mr.  Wopsle?” 

Mr.  Wopsle,  with  a majestic  remembrance  of 
old  discomfiture,  assented ; but  not  warmly. 

“ Seems  you  have  been  out  after  such  ?”  asked 
the  stranger. 

“ Once,”  returned  Joe.  “Not  that  we  want- 
ed to  take  them,  you  understand ; we  went  out 
as  lookers-on ; me,  and  Mr.  Wopsle,  and  Pip. 
Didn’t  us,  Pip?” 

“Yes,  Joe.” 

The  stranger  looked  at  me  again — still  cock- 
ing his  eye,  as  if  he  were  expressly  taking  aim 
at  me  with  his  invisible  gun — and  said,  “ He’s 
a likely  young  parcel  of  bones  that.  What  is  it 
you  call  him  ?” 

“Pip,”  said  Joe. 

“ Christened  Pip  ?” 

“No,  not  christened  Pip." 

“ Surname  Pip  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Joe,  “ it’s  a kind  of  a family  name 
what  he  gave  himself  when  a infant,  and  is 
called  by.” 

“ Son  of  yours  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Joe,  meditatively  — not,  of 
course,  that  it  could  be  in  anywise  necessary 
to  consider  about  it,  but  because  it  was  the  way 
nt  the  Jolly  Bargemen  to  seem  to  consider  deep- 
ly about  every  thing  that  was  discussed  over 
pipes  ; “ well — no.  No,  he  ain’t.” 

“Nevvy?”  said  the  strange  man. 

“Well,”  said  Joe,  with  the  same  appearance 
of  profound  cogitation,  “ he  is  not — no,  not  to 
deceive  you,  he  is  not — my  nevvy.” 

“What  the  Blue  Blazes  is  he?”  asked  the 
stranger.  Which  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
quiry of  Unnecessary  strength. 

Mr.  Wopsle  struck  in  upon  that ; as  one  who 
knew  all  about  relationships,  having  profession- 
al occasion  to  bear  in  mind  what  female  rela- 
tions a man  might  not  marry ; and  expounded 
the  ties  between  me  and  Joe.  Having  his 
hand  in,  Mr.  Wopsle  introduced  a most  ter- 
rifically snarling  passage  from  Richard  the 
Third,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had  done  quite 
enough  to  account  for  it  when  he  added  “ — as 
the  poet  says.” 

And  here  I may  remark  that  when  Mr.  Wop- 
sle referred  to  me,  he  considered  it  a necessary 
part  of  such  reference  to  rumple  my  hair  and 
poke  it  into  my  eyes.  I can  not  conceive  why 
any  body  of  his  standing  who  visited  at  out- 
house should  always  have  put  me  through  the 
same  inflammatory  process  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  I do  not  call  to  mind  that  I 
was  ever  in  my  earlier  youth  the  subject  of  re- 
mark in  our  social  family  circle  but  some  large- 
handed  person  took  these  ophthalmic  steps  to  pa- 
tronize me. 

All  this  while  the  strange  man  looked  at  no- 
body but  me,  and  looked  at  .me  as  if  he  were 
determined  to  have  a shot  at  me  at  last,  aud 
bring  me  down.  But  he  said  nothing  after  of- 
fering his  Blue  Blazes  observation  until  the 
glasses  of  rum-and-water  were  brought ; and 
then  he  made  his  shot,  and  a most  extraordi- 
nary one  it  was. 

It  was  not  a verbal  remark,  but  a proceeding 
in  dumb-show,  and  was  pointedly  addressed  to 
me.  He  stirred  his  rum-and-water  pointedly 
at  me,  and  he  tasted  his  rura-and-water  point- 
edly at  me.  And  he  stirred  it  and  he  tasted  it : 
not  with  a spoon  that  was  brought  to  him,  but 
with  ajile. 

He  did  this  so  that  nobody  but  I saw  the  file ; 
and  when  he  had  done  it  he  wiped  the  file  and 
put  it  in  a breast-pocket.  I knew  it  to  be  Joe’s 
file,  and  I knew  that  he  knew  my  convict  the 
moment  I saw  the  instrument.  I sat  gazing  at 
him,  spell-bound.  But  he  now  reclined  on  his 
settle,  taking  very  little  notice  of  me,  and  talk- 
ing principally  about  turnips. 

There  was  a delicious  sense  of  cleaning-up 
and  making  a quiet  pause  before  going  on  in 
life  afresh,  in  onr  village  on  Saturday  nights, 
which  stimulated  Joe  to  dare  to  stay  out  half  an 
hour  longer  on  Saturdays  than  at  other  times. 
The  half-hour  and  the  rum-and-water  running 
out  together,  Joe  got  up  to  go,  and  took  me  by 
the  hand. 

“ Stop  half  a moment,  Mr.  Gargery,”  said  the 
strange  man.  “I  think  I’ve  got  a 'bright,  new 
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shilling  somewhere  in  my  pocket,  and  if  I have 
the  boy  shall  have  it.” 

He  looked  it  out  from  a handful  of  small 
change,  folded  it  in  some  crumpled  paper,  and 
gave  it  to  me.  “Yours!”  said  he.  “Mind! 
your  own.” 

I thanked  him,  staring  at  him  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  good  manners,  and  holding  tight  to 
Joe.  He  gave  Joe  good-night,  and  he  gave  Mr. 
Wopsle  good-night  (who  went  out  with  us),  and 
he  gave  me  only  a look  with  his  aiming  eye — 
no,  not  a look,  for  he  shut  it  up,  but  wonders 
may  be  done  with  an  eye  by  hiding  it. 

On  the  way  home,  if  I had  been  in  a humor 
for  talking,  the  talk  must  have  been  all  on  my 
side,  for  Mr.  Wopsle  parted  from  us  at  the  door 
of  the  Jolly  Bargemen,  and  Joe  went  all  the  way 
home  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  to  rinse  the  rum 
out  with  as  much  air  as  possible.  But  I was  in 
a manner  stupefied  by  this  turning  up  of  my  old 
misdeed  and  old  acquaintance,  and  could  think 
of  nothing  else. 

My  sister  was  not  in  a very  bad  temper  when 
we  presented  ourselves  in  the  kitchen,  and  Joe 
was  encouraged  by  that  unusual  circumstance  to 
tell  her  about  the  bright  shilling.  “ A bad  ’un, 
I’ll  be'  bound,”  said  Mrs.  Joe,  triumphantly, 
“or  he  wouldn’t  have  given  it  to  the  boy! 
Let’s  look  at  it.” 

I took  it  out  of  the  paper,  and  it  proved  to  be 
a good  one.  “But  what’s  this?”  said  Mrs.  Joe, 
throwing  down  the  shilling  and  catching  up  the 
paper.  ‘ ‘ Two  One-Pound  notes  ?” 

Nothing  less  than  two  fat  sweltering  one- 
pound  notes,  that  seemed  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  the  warmest  intimacy  with  all  the  cattle- 
markets  in  the  county.  Joe  caught  up  his  hat 
again,  and  ran  with  them  to  the  Jolly  Barge- 
men, to  restore  them  to  their  owner.  While  he 
was  gone,  I sat  down  on  my  usual  stool  and 
looked  vacantly  at  my  sister,  feeling  pretty  sure 
that  the  man  would  not  be  there. 

Presently  Joe  came  back,  saying  that  the  man 
was  gone,  but  that  he,  Joe,  had  left  word  at  the 
Three  Jolly  Bargemen  concerning  the  notes. 
Then  my  sister  sealed  them  up  in  a piece  of  pa- 
per, and  put  them  under  some  dried  rose-leaves 
in  an  ornamental  tea-pot  on  the  top  of  a press 
in  the  state  parlor.  There  they  remained,  a 
nightmare  to  me,  many  and  many  a night  and 
day. 

I had  sadly  broken  sleep  when  I got  to  bed, 
through  thinking  of  the  strong  man  taking  aim 
at  me  with  his  invisible  gun,  and  of  the  guiltily- 
coarse  and  common  thing  it  was  to  be  on  secret 
terms  of  conspiracy  with  convicts — a feature  in 
my  low  career  that  I had  previously  forgotten. 
I was  haunted  by  the  file  too.  A dread  pos- 
sessed me  that,  when  I least  expected  it,  the  file 
would  reap])ear.  I coaxed  myself  to  sleep  by 
thinking  of  Miss  Havisham’s,  next  Wednesday ; 
and  in  my  sleep  I saw  the  file  coming  at  me  out 
of  a door,  without  seeing  who  held  it,  and  I 
screamed  myself  awake. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

I give  the  old  man’s  story,  as  nearly  as  I can, 
the  way  he  told  it. 

“There  is  a little  village  on  the  Lago  di 
Guarda  called  Caprini.  My  family  had  lived 
there  for  some  generations.  We  had  a little 
wine-shop,  and  though  not  a very  pretentious 
one,  it  was  the  best  in  the  place,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  the  inhabitants.  My  father  was  in 
considerable  repute  while  he  lived ; he  was  twice 
named  Syndic  of  Caprini,  and  I myself  once 
held  that  dignity.  You  may  not  know,  perhaps, 
that  the  office  is  one  filled  at  the  choice  of  the 
townsfolk,  and  not  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ment. Still  the  crown  has  its  influence  in  the 
selection,  and  likes  well  to  see  one  of  its  own 
partisans  in  power,  and,  when  a popular  candi- 
date does  succeed  against  their  will,  the  govern- 
ment officials  take  good  care  to  make  his  berth 
as  uncomfortable  as  they  can.  These  are  small 
questions  of  politics  to  ask  you  to  follow,  but 
they  were  our  great  ones ; and  we  were  as  ardent 
and  excited  and  eager  about  the  choice  of  our 
little  local  governor  as  though  he  wielded  real 
power  in  a great  state. 

“When  I obtained  the  syndicate,  ray  great  am- 
bition was  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  my  father, 
old  Gustave  Gamerra,  who  had  left  behind  him 
a great  name  as  the  assertor  of  popular  rights, 
and  who  had  never  bated  the  very  least  privilege 
that  pertained  to  his  native  village.  1 did  my 
best — not  very  discreetly,  perhaps — for  my  own 
sake,  but  I held  my  head  high  against  all  im- 
perial and  royal  officials,  and  I taught  them  to 
feel  that  there  was  at  least  one  popular  institu- 
tion in  the  land  that  no  exercise  of  tyranny 
could  assail.  I was  overzealous  about  all  our 
rights.  I raked  up  out  of  old  archives  traces  of 
privileges  that  we  once  possessed  and  had  never 
formally  surrendered ; I discovered  concessions 
that  had  been  made  to  us  of  which  we  had  never 
reaped  the  profit ; and  I was,  so  to  say,  ever  at 
war  with  the  authorities,  who  were  frank  enough 
to  say,  that  when  my  two  years  of  office  expired, 
they  meant  to  give  me  some  wholesome  lessons 
about  obedience. 

“They  were  as  good  as  their  word.  I had 
no  sooner  descended  to  a private  station  than  I 
was  made  to  feel  all  the  severities  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. They  took  away  my  license  to  sell 
salt  and  tobacco,  and  thereby  fully  one  half  of 
my  little  income;  they  tried  to  withdraw  my 
privilege  to  sell  wine,  but  this  came  from  the 
munirir'alitr.  and  they  eould  not  touch  it.  Upon 


information  that  they  had  suborned  they  twlc 
visited  my  house  to  search  for  seditious  papers6 
and,  finally,  they  made  me  such  a mark  of  thair 
enmity  that  the  timid  of  my  townsfolk  wer* 
afraid  to  be  seen  with  me,  and  gradually  dronnerf 
my  acquaintance  This  preyed  upon 'me  m08t 
ot  al  . I was  all  my  life  of  a social  habit-  T 
delighted  to  gather  my  friends  around  me  or 
to  go  and  visit  them,  and  to  find  mvself  as  T 
was  growing  old,  growing  friendless  too,  was  » 
great  blow.  a 

“ I was  a widower,  and  had  none  but  an  enl* 
daughter.”  T 

When  he  had  reached  thus  far  his  voice 
failed  him,  and,  after  an  effort  or  two,  he  could 
not  continue,  and  turned  away  his  head  and 
buried  it  in  his  hands.  Full  ten  minutes  elapsed 
before  he  resumed,  which  he  did  with  a hard 
firm  tone,  as  though  resolved  not  to  be  coni 
quered  by  his  emotion. 

“ The  cholera  was  dreadfully  severe  all  through 
the  Italian  Tyrol ; it  swept  from  Venice  to  Mil- 
an, and  never  missed  even  the  mountain  vil- 
lages, far  away  up  the  Alps.  In  our  little  ham- 
let  we  lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen  souls,  and 
my  Gretchen  was  one  of  them. 

“ We  had  all  grown  to  be  very  hard-hearted  to 
each  other;  misfortune  was  at  each  man’s  door 
and  he  had  no  heart  to  spare  for  a neighbor’s 
grief;  and  yet  such  was  the  sorrow  for  her  that 
they  came,  in  all  this  suffering  and  desolation, 
to  try  and  comfort  and  keep  me  up,  and  though 
it  was  a time  when  all  such  cares  were  forgotten 
the  young  people  went  and  laid  fresh  flower* 
over  her  grave  every  morning.  Well,  that  was 
very  kind  of  them,  and  made  me  weep  henrtily, 
and,  in  weeping,  my  heart  softened,  and  I got 
to  feel  that  God  knew  what  was  best  for  all  of  ' 
us,  and  that  mayhap  he  had  taken  her  away  to 
spare  her  greater  sorrow  hereafter,  and  left  me 
to  learn  that  I should  pray  to  go  to  her.  She 
had  only  been  in  the  earth  eight  days,  and  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  my  solitary  house,  for  I 
could  not  bear  to  open  the  shop,  and  began  to 
think  that  I’d  never  have  the  courage  to  do  so 
again,  but  would  go  away  and  try  some  other 
place  and  some  other  means  of  livelihood.  It 
was  while  thinking  thus  a sharp,  loud  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  I arose,  rather  angrily, 
to  answer  it. 

“It  was  a sergeant  of  an  infantry  regiment, 
whose  detachment  w as  on  march  for  Peschicra : 
there  were  troubles  down  there,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  to  send  off  three  regiments  in  all 
haste  from  Vienna  to  suppress  them.  The  ser- 
geant was  a Bohemian,  and  his  regiment  the 
Kinsky.  He  was  a rough,  coarse  fellow,  very 
full  of  his  authority,  despising  all  villagers,  and 
holding  Italians  in  especial  contempt.  He  came 
to  order  me  to  prepare  rations  and  room  for  six 
soldiers,  who  were  to  arrive  that  evening.  I 
answered,  boldly,  that  I would  not.  I had  served 
the  office  of  syndic  in  the  town,  and  was  thus 
forever  exempt  from  the  ‘ billet,’  and  I led  him 
into  my  little  sitting-room  and  showed  him  my 
‘ brevet,  ’ framed  and  glazed,  over  the  chimney. 
He  laughed  heartily  at  my  remonfetranee,  coolly 
turned  the  brevet  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  and 
said, 

“‘If  you  don’t  want  twelve  of  us  instead  of 
six  you’ll  keep  your  tongue  quiet,  and  give  us 
a stoop  of  your  best  wine.’ 

“I  did  not  wait  to  answer  him,  but  seized  my 
hat  and  hurried  away  to  the  Platz  Commandant. 
He  was  an  old  enemy  of  mine,  but  I could  not 
help  it ; his  was  the  only  authority  I eould  ap- 
peal to,  and  he  was  bound  to  do  me  justice. 
When  I reached  the  bureau  it  was  so  crowd- 
ed with  soldiers  and  townsfolk,  some  seeking 
for  billets,  some  insisting  in  their  claim  to  he 
free,  that  I could  not  get  past  the  door,  and, 
after  an  hour’s  waiting,  I was  fain  to  give  up 
the  attempt,  and  turned  back  home  again,  de- 
termined to  make  my  statement  in  writing, 
which,  after  all,  might  have  been  the  most  fit- 
ting. 

“I  found  my  doors  wide  open  when  I got 
there,  and  my  shop  crowded  with  soldiers,  who, 
either  seated  on  the  counter  or  squatting  on 
their  knapsacks,  had  helped  themselves  freely  to 
my  wine,  even  to  raising  the  top  of  an  old  cask, 
and  drinking  it  in  large  cups  from  the  barrel, 
which  they  handed  liberally  to  their  comrades 
as  they  passed. 

“My  heart  was  too  full  to  care  much  for  the 
loss,  though  the  insult  pressed  me  sorely,  and, 
pushing  my  way  through,  I gained  the  inner 
room  to  find  it  crowded  like  the  shop.  All  was 
in  disorder  and  confusion.  The  old  musket  roy 
father  had  carried  for  many  a year,  and  which 
had  hung  over  the  chimney  as  an  heir-loom,  lay 
smashed  in  fragments  on  the  floor;  some  wan- 
ton fellow  had  run  his  bayonet  through  my 
breast  as  syndic,  and  hung  it  up  in  derision  as 
a banner;  and  one,  he  was  a corporal,  had 
taken  down  the  whole  wreath  of  roses  that  lay 
on  Gretchen’s  coffin  till  it  was  laid  in  the  earth, 
and  placed  it  on  his  head.  When  I saw  this 
my  senses  left  me ; I gave  a wild  shriek,  and 
dashed  both  my  hands  in  his  face.  I tried  to 
strangle  him;  I wrould  have  torn  him  with  my 
teeth  had  they  not  dragged  me  off  and  dashed 
me  on  the  ground,  where  they  trampled  on  me 
and  beat  me,  and  then  carried  me  away  to 
prison. 

“I  was  four  days  in  prison  before  I was 
brought  up  to  be  examined.  I did  not  know 
whether  it  had  been  four  or  forty,  for  my 
senses  had  left  me  and  I was  mad ; perhaps  it 
was  the  cold  dark  cell  and  the  silence  restore 
me,  but  I came  out  calm  and  collected.  I re- 
membered  every  thing  to  the  smallest  incident. 

“The  soldiers  were  heard  first;  they  agreed 
in  every  thing,  and  their  story  had  all  the  air 
of  truth  about  it.  They  owned  they  had  taken 
my  wine,  but  said  that  the  regiment  was  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  for  it  so  soon  as  I came  back, 
and  that  .all  the.  rest  they  had  done  wer«  only 
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to  claiming  my  exemption  as  a syndic,  but  was 
stopped  at  once  by  being  told  that  my  claim 
had  never  been  submitted  to  the  authorities, 
and  that  in  my  outrage  on  the  imperial  force  I 
had  forfeited  all  consideration  on  that  score. 
My  offense  was  easily  proven.  I did  not  deny 
it,  and  I was  lectured  for  nigh  an  hour  on  the 
enormity  of  my  crime,  and  then  sentenced  to 
pay  a fine  of  a thousand  zwanzigers  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  receive  four  - and  - twenty  blows 
with  the  stick.  * It  should  have  been  eight-and- 
forty  but  for  my  age,’  he  said. 

“On  the  same  stool  where  I sat  to  hear  my 
sentence  was  a circus  man,  waiting  the  Platz 
Commandant's  leave  to  give  some  representa- 
tions in  the  village.  I knew  him  from  his  dress, 
but  had  never  spoken  to  him  nor  ho  to  mo ; just, 
however,  as  the  commandant  had  delivered  the 
words  of  my  condemnation  he  turned  to  look  at 
me ; mayhap  to  see  how  I bore  up  under  my 
misfortune.  I saw  his  glance,  and  I did  my  best 
to  sustain  it.  I wanted  to  bear  myself  manfully 
throughout,  and  not  to  let  any  one  know  that 
my  heart  was  broken,  which  I felt  it  was.  The 
struggle  was,  perhaps,  more  than  I was  ablo  for, 
and,  while  the  tears  gushed  out  and  ran  down 
my  cheeks,  I burst  out  laughing,  and  laughed 
away  fit  after  fit,  making  the  most  terrible  faces 
all  the  while;  so  outrageously  droll  were  ray 
convulsions  that  every  one  around  laughed  too, 
and  there  was  the  whole  court  screaming  madly 
with  the  same  impulse,  and  unable  to  control  it. 

“ ‘ Take  the  fool  away !’  cried  the  command- 
ant at  last,  * and  bring  him  to  reason  with  a hazel 
rod.’  And  they  carried  me  off,  and  I was  flogged. 

“It  was  about  a week  after  I was  down  near 
Connachio.  I don’t  know  how  I got  there,  but 
I was  in  rags  and  had  no  money,  and  the  circus 
people  came  past  and  saw  me.  ‘ There’s  the  old 
fellow  that  nearly  killed  us  with  his  droll  face,’ 
said  the  chief.  * I’ll  give  you  two  zwanzigers  a 
day,  my  man,  if  you’ll  only  give  us  a few  grins 
like  that  every  evening.  Is  it  a bargain?’ 

“I  laughed.  I could  not  keep  now  from 
laughing  at  every  thing,  and  the  bargain  was 
made,  and  I was  a clown  from  that  hour.  They 
taught  me  a few  easy  tricks  to  help  me  in  my 
trade,  but  it  is  my  face  that  they  care  for — none 
can  see  it  unmoved.” 

He  turned  on  me  as  he  spoke  with  a fearful 
contortion  of  countenance,  but,  moved  by  liis 
story,  and  full  only  of  what  I had  been  listening 
to,  I turned  away  and  shed  tears. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  meditatively,  “ many  a happy 
heart  is  kindled  at  the  fire  that  is  consuming 
another.  As  for  myself,  both  joy  and  sorrow 
are  dead  within  me.  I am  without  hope,  and, 
stranger  still,  without  fear.” 

“But  you  are  not  without  benevolence,”  said 
I,  as  I looked  toward  the  sleeping  girl. 

“She  was  so  like  Gretchen,”  said  he;  and 
he  bent  down  his  head  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

I would  have  asked  him  some  questions  about 
her  if  I dared  ; but  I felt  so  rebuked  by  the  sor- 
row of  the  old  man  that  my  curiosity  seemed 
almost  unfeeling. 

“ She  came  among  ns  a mere  child,”  said  he, 
“and  speedily  attached  herself  to  me.  I con- 
trived to  learn  enough  of  her  dialect  to  under- 
stand and  talk  to  her,  and  at  last  she  began  to 
regard  me  as  a father,  and  even  called  me  such. 
It  was  a long,  long  time  before  I could  bear  this. 
Every  time  I heard  the  word  my  grief  would 
burst  out  afresh;  but  what  won’t  time  do?  I 
have  come  to  like  it  now.” 

“And  is  she  good,  and  gentle,  and  affection- 
ate?” asked  I. 

“ She  is  far  too  good  and  true-hearted  to  be 
in  such  company  as  ours.  Would  that  some 
rich  person — it  should  be  a lady — kind,  and 
gentle,  and  compassionate,  could  see  her  and 
take  her  away  from  such  associates,  and  this 
life  of  shame,  ere  it  be  too  late ! If  I have  a 
sorrow  left  me  now,  it  is  for  her.” 

I was  silent ; for  though  the  wish  only  seemed 
fair  and  natural  enough  on  his  part,  I could  not 
help  thinking  how  improbable  such  an  incident 
would  prove. 

“ She  would  well  repay  it  all,”  said  he.  “If 
ever  there  was  a nature  rich  in  great  gifts,  it  is 
hers.  She  can  learn  whatever  she  will,  and  for 
a word  of  kindness  she  would  hold  her  hand  in 
the  fire  for  you.  Hush  !”  whispered  he,  “ she  is 
stirring.  What  is  it,  darling  ?”  said  he,  creeping 
close  to  her,  as  she  lay  throwing  her  arms  wild- 
ly open,  but  not  removing  the  handkerchief  from 
her  face. 

She  muttered  something  hurriedly,  and  then 
burst  into  a laugh  so  joyous  and  so  catching,  it 
was  impossible  to  refrain  from  joining  in  it. 

She  threw  back  the  kerchief  at  once  and 
started  to  her  knees,  gazing  steadfastly,  almost 
sternly,  at  me.  I saw  that  the  old  man  com- 
prehended the  inquiry  of  her  glance,  an!  as 
quickly  whispered  a few  words  in  her  ear.  She 
listened  till  he  had  done,  and  then  springing  to- 
ward me,  she  caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

I suspect  he  must  have  rebuked  the  ardor 
of  her  movement,  for  she  hung  her  head  de- 
spondinglv,  and  turned  away  from  us  both. 

“Now  for  the  road  once  more,”  said  Vater- 
chen,  “for  if  we  stay  much  longer  here  we  shall 
have  the  forest  flies,  which  are  always  worse  to- 
ward evening.” 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  I could  pre- 
vent his  carrying  my  knapsack  for  me,  and  even 
the  girl  herself  would  gladly  have  borne  some  of 
my  load.  At  last,  however,  we  set  forth,  Tint- 
enfleck  lightening  the  way  with  a merry  canzo- 
nette,  that  had  the  time  of  a quick  step. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  December  17,  In  the  Senate,  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  Clarke,  asking  the  President  for  in- 
formation relntive  to  the  condiiwju  oJ  Lte.Jy'i|K»t  ioua  in 
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the  subject,  was  taken  up,  and  objected  to  by  Senator 
Brown,  and  laid  over.  The  bill  to  carry  out  the  existing 
trenties  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  then 
debated  until  one  o’clock,  when  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Powell  on  the  condition  of  the  Union  was  taken  up,  and 
Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  discussed  quite  fully  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Republicans,  as  they  have  not 
committed  any  aggressions,  and  do  not  propose  to  commit 
any,  have  therefore  no  compromises  to  make.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  secession,  he  denied  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  any  State  to  leave  the  Union.  There  could 
be  revolution,  but  no  secession ; and  revolution,  if  it  were 

unsuccessful,  would  become  rebellion In  the  Douse,  a 

bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, providing  for  the  defense  of  Puget’s  Sound  and  the 
entrance  of  Columbia  River.  Mr.  John  Cochrane  offered 
a proposition  to  settle  the  difficulties  between  tiie  North 
and  the  South,  embodying  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee.  Mr. 
Florence,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  submitted  a proposition, 
which  was  similarly  referred,  as  did  also  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Adrain,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  a pream- 
ble and  resolution  declaring  the  Constitution  the  supremo 
law  of  the  land,  and  recommending,  in  effect,  the  repeal 
of  all  Personal  Liberty  laws.  After  various  attempts  at 
amendment,  among  which  was  one  by  Mr.  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  who  wished  to  include  all  laws  of  a nullifying  na- 
ture, it  was  passed,  151  to  14— the  Mississippi  members 
declining  to  vote,  on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  had  taken  the  matter  out  of  their  hands.  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  then  offered  a similar  resolution,  which 
recommended  the  repeal  of  all  nullification  laws,  which 
was  adopted  under  a suspension  of  the  rules,  after  objec- 
tions from  the  Democratic  side,  by  yeas,  124;  nays  not 
counted.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Illinois,  succeeded  in  introducing 
his  resolution  pledging  the  members  to  support  the  Union, 
and  it  was  passed,  115  against  44.  >lr.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  offered  a resolution  declaring,  among  other  tilings, 
that  the  Constitution  recognizes  property  in  slaves ; and 
pending  its  consideration  the  House  adjourned,  .after  ex- 
cusing Reuben  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  from  further  service 
on  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three. 

On  Tuesday,  18th,  in  the  Senate,  the  resolution  of  Sen- 
ator Powell,  of  Kentucky,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a Select  Committee  of  Thirteen  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  was  passed,  and  the  presiding  officer  was  author- 
ized to  select  its  members.  Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  in- 
troduced a proposition  for  the  settlement  of  the  pending 
difficulties,  looking  to  a Convention  of  the  Southern  States 
to  determine  what  shall  be  asked  of  the  North,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a General  Convention  of  all  the  States  for  con- 
sultation and  definite  action ; referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  then  submitted 
a proposition,  which  is  intended  practically  to  re-establish 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  declaring  that  Congress 
shall  not  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  already  exists, 
providing  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  etc.  lie  preceded  its  introduction  with  a speech  full 
of  conciliation  and  love  for  the  Union.  Senator  Hale  drew 
a parallel  between  the  remarks  of  Senator  Crittenden  and 
those  of  Senator  Wigfoll,  of  Texas,  and  wished  to  know 
which  gentleman  represented  the  sentiment  of  the  South. 
Senator  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  responded  that,  so  fur  as 
his  State  was  concerned,  she  was  for  the  Union  under  all 
circumstances.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  also  made  a 
speech,  referring  to  resolutions  introduced  by  him  last 
week. In  the  House,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Wash- 

burn, of  Maine,  announcing  his  resignation  as  representa- 
tive from  that  State,  of  which  he  has  been  chosen  Govem- 
1 or.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Otero,  of  New 
Mexico,  introduced  resolutions  relating  to  affairs  iu  those 
Territories,  which  were  appropriately  referred.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, of  Georgia,  called  up  the  resolution  introduced  by 
him  on  Monday,  declaring,  among  other  tilings,  that  the 
Constitution  recognizes  property  in  slaves.  Mr.  Sherman 
moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  for  the  transaction  of  other 
business,  witli  the  understanding  that  a direct  vote  should 
be  taken  on  it  on  Monday  next.  The  House  refused  at 
first  to  table  it,  but  finally  did  so  by  a vote  of  88  against 
81.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  then  taken  up,  but  it 
being  decided  that  it  must  go  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  no  progress  was  made  on  it.  Very  little  other 
business  was  done.  A letter  from  Mr.  Ford  was  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  proposing  to  surrender  his  contract  the 
moment  Congress  should  put  the  Government  Printing- 
office  into  operation,  as  the  reduced  prices  were  not  remu- 
nerative. 

On  Wednesday,  19th,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee,  made  a strong  appeal  for  the  Union,  and  de- 
clared that  Tennessee  would  stand  by  it  to  the  last.  Al- 
luding to  the  expressed  intention  of  South  Carolina  to  com- 
pel the  other  Southern  States  to  follow  her  in  her  scheme  of 
secession,  he  said  that  Tennessee  would  not  be  dragged  into 
a Southern  or  any  other  Confederacy  until  she  had  time  to 
consider  about  it.  He  was  followed  by  Senator  Lane,  of 
Oregon.  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  during  the  present 
session.  The  Pension  and  the  Military  Academy  bills 
were  passed. In  the  House,  the  day  was  principally  oc- 

cupied in  the  consideration  of  the  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  the  item  under  discussion  being  an  appropriation 
of  $900,000  for  the  return  and  maintenance  of  the  recap- 
tured Africans.  The  bill  finally  passed  ns  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  An  effort  was  made 
to  adjourn  over  until  the  7th  of  January,  hut  it  failed— 94 
to  82. 

Ou  Thursday,  20th,  in  the  Senate,  the  Tariff  Bill  was 
reported  back  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  by  Senator 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  with  a recommendation  that  its  con- 
sideration he  postponed  until  the  4th  of  March.  It  was 
tabled.  Senator  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  to  take 
up  his  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
fortifications  in  Charleston  Harbor,  but  the  objection  was 
made  that  it  would  lead  to  a long  and  exciting  debate, 
which  was  to  be  avoided  at  the  present  time.  During  the 
discussion,  the  question  of  the  coercion  of  a seceding  State 
coming  up,  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said  lie  did  not 
know  of  any  body  who  had  any  idea  that  the  Government 
intended  to  declare  war  against  a State,  or  to  coerce  a 
State ; the  Government,  however,  has  power  to  coerce  or 
punish  individuals.  The  Deficiency  Bill,  from  the  House, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was  then  taken  up 
as  the  special  order,  and  Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  proceeded 

to  make  a rejoinder  to  his  colleague,  Senator  Wade In 

the  House,  Mr.  Delano,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  a resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  relative  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Miles,  in 
the  South  Carolina  Convention  on  Wednesday,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a threat  had  been  made  to  the  President  regard- 
ing any  attempt  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  resolution,  which  created  considerable  excitement 
among  the  Southern  members,  was  laid  over  under  the 
rule.  A report  was  made  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  Watrous  impeachment  case,  consideration  of  which 
was  postponed  until  Thursday  next.  The  House  then,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  took  up  the  bill  granting  lands 
to  Nebraska  for  railroads.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  offered 
as  an  amendment  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  reported  by  the 
Select  Committee  during  the  last  session.  This  was  su- 
perseded by  a substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Iowa, 
which  is  very  similar  in  its  features,  and  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  by  the  House,  afler  various 
ineffectual  attempts  to  amend  it,  by  a vote  of  95  to  74. 

THE  SECESSION  CONVENTION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Secession  Convention  of  South  Carolina  assembled 
on  17th  at  Columbia.  Beyond  completing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  body,  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  the  subject 
which  called  them  together.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  small-pox  at  Columbia  the  Convention  adjournod  to 
Charleston. 

The  delegates  arrived  at  Charleston  on  18th,  and  were 
received  with  military  honors.  The  Convention  met  at 
four  o’clock,  and  proceeded  to  business.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, of  importance  transpired  beyond  the  appointment 
of  committees,  and  the  offering  of  a resolution  to  ascertain 
what  property  the  United  States  claims  the  ownership  of 
in  South  Carolina,  how  it  was  acquired,  and  whether  the 
claim  can  be  enforced  after  South  Carolina  shall  have  se- 
ceded. The  resolution  also  calls  for  information  as  to  the 
value  of  such  other  property  as  the  United  StatoB  may 
possess,  and  the  value  of  the  share  to  which  South  Caro- 
lina would  be  entitled  on  an  equitable  division.  A docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  an  address  from  a portion  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  was  laid  on  the  table. 

O*  Thursday,  20tb,  South  Carolina,  by  solemn  ordi- 


nance, declared  her  connection  with  the  Confederacy  of 
the  United  States  dissolved.  The  instrument  by  which 
this  act  was  consummated  declares  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  State,  in  Convention,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ratified,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  ratifying  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  repealed,  and  that  union  subsisting  between 
South  Carolina  and  the  other  States,  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  at  an  end.  The  ordi- 
nance was  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  the  members  of 
the  Convention  signed  it  at  61  o’clock  that  evening.  Con- 
siderable discussion  took  place  as  to  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  action  on  business  and  other  relations ; on  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  at  Charleston  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties ; on  the  distribution  of  mail  matter,  etc. ; but  no  def- 
inite idea  seemed  to  be  entertained  by  any  one  as  to  what 
was  necessary  or  proper  to  be  done. 

ELECTION  OF  A GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  has  succeeded,  after 
seven  ballots,  in  electing  a Governor,  Colonel  Pickens  be- 
ing the  successful  candidate.  This  election  may  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  significant,  inasmuch  as  Colonel  Pick- 
ens is  looked  upon  by  the  extremists  in  the  State  as  much 
too  moderate  in  his  principles. 

GEORGIA  FOR  CO-OPERATION. 

Late  reports  from  Georgia,  received  in  Washington,  in- 
dicate that,  after  all,  South  Carolina  is  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  her  expectation  that  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South  will  afford  her  aid  and  countenance,  to  the  extent 
of  following  immediately  in  her  footsteps,  should  site  see 
fit  to  declare  her  connection  with  the  Union  dissevered. 
There  is  asserted  to  be  a large  party  of  Unionists  in  Geor- 
gia, who  will  co-operate  with  those  opposed  to  separate 
State  action  to  defeat  the  extremists,  and  thus  afford  delay 
until  better  counsels  can  prevail.  These  reports  created 
a better  feeling  in  Washington,  and  a strong  hope  that, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Consulting  Committee,  some- 
thing might  yet  be  done  to  stay  the  tide  of  disunion. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following  embraces  the  action  of  the  Mississippi 
Legislature,  in  called  session  to  consider  the  measures  for 
public  safety. 

The  bill  for  a State  Convention,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
passed  both  Houses  unanimously,  and  is  now  a law.  The 
election  of  delegates  is  to  take  place  the  20th  of  December, 
and  the  Convention  on  the  7th  January. 

The  following  resolutions  have  become  laws : 

“ Resolved , That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  appoint 
as  many  commissioners  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  neces- 
sary to  visit  each  of  the  Slnveholding  States,  and  designate 
the  State  or  States  to  which  each  commissioner  shall  be 
commissioned,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inform  them  that 
this  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  calling  a convention  of 
the  people  of  this  State  to  consider  the  present  threatening 
relations  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  con- 
federacy, aggravated  by  the  recent  election  of  a President 
upon  principles  of  hostility  to  the  States  of  the  South,  and 
to  express  the  earnest  hope  of  Mississippi  that  those  States 
will  co-operate  with  her  in  the  adoption  of  efficient  meas- 
ures for  their  common  defense  and  safety. 

"Resolved,  That  should  any  Southern  State  not  have 
convened  its  Legislature,  the  commissioner  to  such  State 
shall  appeal  to  the  Governor  thereof  to  call  the  Legislature 
together,  in  order  that  its  co-operation  be  immediately  se- 
cured.” 

MANIFESTO  FROM  TOOMBS. 

An  important  manifesto  has  just  been  issued  by  Senator 
Toombs,  in  the  shape  of  a letter  in  reference  to  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution.  He  says  that  if  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  amended  so  that  its  provisions  could  not  be 
evaded  or  resisted  by  Abolition  States,  and  if  the  Repub- 
licans, or  a majority  of  them,  in  Congress,  will  vote  for 
such  amendment,  he  thinks  it  would  be  only  reasonable 
and  fair  to  postpone  final  action  in  the  Southern  States 
until  the  Legislatures  of  Northern  States  could  be  called 
together  for  action  upon  the  Personal  Liberty  bills.  Should 
tills  action  be  adverse  to  the  South,  then  he  would  think 
it  proper  for  Georgia  to  secede,  at  the  latest  by  the  4th  of 
March. 

THE  NEW  YORK  DELEGATION  FOR  THE  UNION. 

The  New  York  delegation  held  an  adjourned  caucus  on 

19th  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Nearly  all  were  present 

Briggs,  Beale,  John  Cochrane,  and  Irvine  being  absent. 
After  considerable  discussion,  which  lasted  from  8 to  10 
o’clock,  it  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  Union, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  must  be  maintained  in  all 
their  force,  with  only  a few  dissenting  voices. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THIRTY-THREE. 

The  following  resolution  of  Winter  Davis  lias  passed 
unanimously  in  the  Committee  of  Thirty-Three : 

4 4 Resolved,  b>j  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives , 
That  the  several  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
their  statutes  to  bo  revised,  with  a view  to  ascertain  if  any 
of  them  are  in  conflict  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder 
the  execution  of  tlio  lnws  of  the  United  States,  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  2d  section  of  the  IVth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  the  delivery  up  of  persons 
held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  there- 
from ; and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earn- 
•estly  request  that  all  enactments  having  such  tendency 
bo  forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a just  sense  of  consti- 
tutional obligations,  nnd  by  a due  regard  for  the  peace  of 
the  Republic.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
requested  to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States,  with  a request  that  they  will 
lay  the  same  before  the  Legislatures  thereof  respectively.” 


NEGRO  INSURRECTIONS  IN  ALABAMA. 

We  read  in  the  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Advertiser  of 
December  18 : • 

We  heard  from  a reliable  source  at  a late  hour  yester- 
day evening,  that  an  insurrectionary  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered among  the  negroes  somewhere  between  Dublin 
and  Pine  Level,  in  this  county,  nnd  the  evidence  against 
the  two  white  scoundrels  who  incited  them  to  it  is  so  over- 
whelming that  the  citizens  of  that  vicinity  have  determ- 
ined to  hang  them  to-day,  together  with  several  negroes 
belonging  to  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Frazer.  The  greatest  ex- 
citement prevails.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  fur- 
ther particulars.  We  received  this  morning,  says  the 
Mail,  the  following  letter  from  Ramer  Post-Office,  in  this 
county.  It  will  serve  to  put  the  people  every  where  on 
guard,  without  a word  of  comment  from  us.  The  neces- 
sary precautions  should  every  where  be  taken  at  once, 
quietly,  and  this  fiendish  plot  will  be  nipped  in  the  bud, 
os  it  has  no  doubt  been  headed  off  in  this  county : 

December  11,  1860. 

We  have  found  out  a deep-laid  plan  among  the  negroes 
of  our  neighborhood,  and  from  w hat  we  can  find  out  from 
our  negroes,  it  is  general  all  over  the  country.  The  plot 
is  this,  they  are  to  make  a general  rise  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  We  are  now  whipping  the  negroes — tak- 
ing them  as  they  come.  We  hear  some  startling  facts. 
They  have  gone  far  enough  in  the  plot  to  divide  out  our 
estates,  mules,  lands,  nnd  household  furniture.  Their  plan 
is  this : They  are  to  kill  the  families  on  a certain  night 
(that  they  live  with),  and  then  get  together  and  take  the 
country.  They  look  for  aid  from  Lincoln  and  the  North- 
ern people.  We  can  not  find  out  the  exact  time,  but  they 
generally  have  pitched  on  Wednesday  night,  the  26th  of 
December.  No  humbug  in  this.  You  may  publish  this, 

3 much  of  it  as  you  see  cause,  and  request  the  other 
papers  to  do  the  same. 

Jesse  G.  Jones,  T.  J.  Orme, 

John  Orme,  William  Allen,  Sen., 

J.  D.  Garrod,  M.D.,  Iliram  Thweatte, 

J.  M.  Urquahart,  Charles  Walker, 

P.  G.  Fannin,  Henderson  Norman, 

W.  B.  Myrick. 


VIOLENCE  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

We  read  in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Argus: 

“Friar’s  Point,  Miss.,  Pee.  11,  I860. 

44  Editor  Argus, — There  is  great  excitement  in  this  com- 
munity. The  people  are  in  arms  against  the  Northern 
men  who  have  been  in  this  country  but  a few  months.  On 
yesterday  evening  two  gins  and  a negro  quarter  were  fired 
simultaneously,  doubtless  by  the  procurement  of  these 
wretches.  The  night  was  lit  up  for  miles  around.  The 
Vigilance  Committee  were  -e  ’ r anus, and  proceeded 
to  the  room  of  three  carpenters,  one  by  the  name  cf  Ham- 


lin, the  others  unknown,  and  took  them  and  hung  them 
to  the  first  tree,  and  afterward  cut  them  down  and  buried 
them.  The  town  is  now  under  arms,  the  military  ore 
parading  the  streets,  and  all  is  excitement  und  alarm. 
This  morning  the  remainder  of  the  Northern  men  were 
sent  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat  Peytona ; some  of  them 
were  branded  with  the  Utters  G.  B.  (gin-burners)  before 
shipped.  Fourteen  gins  have  been  burned  in  this  county 
during  the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  people  have  determined 
to  stop  it. 

44  An  Abolitionist  was  hanged,  barreled  up,  and  rolled 
into  the  river  at  this  point  last  week,  and  it  was  probably 
to  avenge  Ills  death  that  the  last  gins  were  fired.  A negro 
implicated  the  men  who  were  hung.  He  said  that  they 
had  told  them  all  the  negroes  were  to  be  free  next  March, 
when  Lincoln  becomes  President,  and  that  there  will  he  a 
general  rising  of  the  negroes  then. 

44  The  Vigilance  Committee  have  sworn  to  hang  every 
Northern  man  who  comes  here  until  the  4th  of  March,  and 
all  such  had  better  be  in than  Friar’s  Point. 

44  Samuel  J.  Halle.” 

queen  Victoria’s  letter  of  thanks  to  the 

PRESIDENT. 

Lord  Lyons  lias  communicated  to  the  Department  of 
State  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  relative  to  the  treatment  experienced  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  recent  tour  through  the  United 
States.  The  Queen  highly  appreciates  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  shown  him  by  our  citizens,  and  expresses  the  most 
profound  sense  of  obligation. 


FOKEIGN  NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

BRITISH  OPINION  ON  OUR  DISUNION  QUARREL. 
The  London  Times,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the 
disunion  question,  says ; 44  Unfortunately,  it  is  no  answer 
to  a question  to  say  that  it  is  only  one  of  feeling,  and  will 
fall  to  the  ground  when  angry  passions  have  subsided. 
The  feelings  which  now  divide  the  United  States  into  an- 
tagonists far  more  bitter  than  those  of  diverse  languages 
and  races  are  themselves  facts  which  can  not  be  reasoned 
away,  and  they  have  an  irresistible  bearing  on  the  practice 
of  slavery;  they  must  tend  to  tighten  the  grasp  of  the 
slave-owner,  on  the  one  hand,  nnd,  on  the  other,  to  pro- 
voke the  fanaticism  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abolit  ionist. 
The  Southern  States  see.  in  this  election  a pledge  of  further 
and  still  more  unscrupulous  efforts  for  the  rescue  and 
emancipation  of  the  ftegro.  The  very  language  of  the 
Southern  States  breathes  personal  apprehension  and  defi- 
ance. It  is  vain  to  dispute  the  danger,  but  at  least  it  may 
be  met  with  reason.  As  the  Southern  States  certainly 
would  not  mend  matters  by  a separation,  and  as  the  North- 
ern States  can  do  nothing,  and  have  done  nothing,  to  mit- 
igate the  evils  for  which  they  profess  so  much  abhorrence, 
nil  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  a moderate  and  rational 
view  of  the  subject. 

“Can  not  all  the  partners  in  this  business  put  their 
heads  together,  shake  hands  over  the  quarrel,  and  think 
what  can  be  done  to  mitigate  what  it  is  eo  difficult  to  abol- 
ish ? Perhaps  we  speak  to  the  deaf;  but  any  thing  is  bet- 
ter than  dividing  State  against  State,  house  against  house, 
and  servant  against  master,  in  the  most  rising  nation  in 
the  world.” 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 
The  Empress  Eug6nie  visited  her  Majesty  on  the  4tli 
inst.  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  Prince  Consort  received  the 
Empress  at  the  Windsor  station.  The  Empress  as  she  left 
the  station,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  route,  was  loudly 
cheered.  On  coming  to  the  Castle,  the  Queen,  with  the 
Princess  Alice  and  Prince  Alfred,  attended  by  the  ladies 
and  gentleman  in  waiting,  received  the  Empress  at  the 
entrance,  and  conducted  her  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  cor- 
ridor. The  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
Earl  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Viscount  Pal- 
merston were  present.  The  Empress  remained  to  partake 
of  luncheon  with  her  Majesty.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Leiningen  arrived  from  Frog- 
more  at  about  half  past  two  o’clock.  Shortly  after  the 
Empress  took  leave  of  the  Queen,  and  returned  to  London. 
The  Prince  Consort  accompanied  the  Empress  to  Windsor 
station.  On  her  return  the  Empress  appeared  to  be  iu 
good  health,  hut  not  in  good  spirits. 

THE  NEW  TRANSATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  reports  of  the  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  expedition 
sent  out  last  summer  by  the  British  government,  and  pro- 
moters of  the  project  for  carrying  a line  of  telegraph  from 
Europe  to  America,  via  Faroe,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  are 
proving  favorable.  The  ocean  line  selected  was  ascertained 
to  be  in  every  respect  calculated  for  the  reception  of  a tele- 
graph cable,  and  it  was  found  that  the  coast  of  Greenland 
offered  situations  which  precluded  the  remotest  possibility 
of  a cable  being  interfered  with  by  ice  or  icebergs,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  only  obstacle  of  the  Green- 
land route. 

FRANCE. 

REFORMS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Times  correspondent  writes : 44  The  2d  December, 
the  day  that  fixed  Louis  Napoleon's  destiny  for  good  or 
evil,  passed  this  year  without  a single  event  to  mark  its 
passage.  People  confidently  looked  at  the  Moniteur,  yes- 
terday morning,  for  a decree  or  decrees  of  some  kind; 
some  anticipating  a decree  liberating  the  Press,  others  an 
amnesty  for  the  Press  annulling  the  outstanding  condem- 
nations, others  anticipated  the  abolition  of  the  passport 
system,  and  still  others  a dissolution  of  the  Legislative 
Corps  and  the  order  for  a new  election.  But  none  of  these 
measures  were  decreed,  and  all  hopes  are  postponed  till 
the  1st  of  January.  Even  then  there  is  no  assurance  that 
we  shall  have  either  of  the  measures  mentioned  above. 
We  hear  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  the  passport  system  is  undergoing 
examination ; but  we  know  that  the  Prefects  of  Police  op- 
pose the  measure,  nnd  we  have  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  administrators  of  justice  of  every  class  can  be  brought 
into  so  sudden  and  radical  a change  in  their  whole  eystc  m. 
With  the  routine  and  the  complicated  organization  of  the 
police  system,  such  a change  will  throw  them  off  the  track 
for  years,  and  each  Prefect  will  prefer  that  a successor  be 
charged  with  the  burden." 

AN  AMERICAN  CORPS  TO  VISIT  PARIS. 

The  Paris  Conatitutionnel  of  the  4th  inst.  states  that  a 
military  corps  of  the  United  States  intend  to  visit  Paris  in 
the  spring.  The  Commandant  of  the  Baltimore  City  Guard 
battalion  having  communicated  to  the  American  Minister 
at  Paris  the  wish  of  his  regiment  to  visit  the  capital  of  the 
French  Empire,  a correspondence  has  taken  place  on  the 
subject  between  Mr.  F'aulkner  and  M.  Thouvenel,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  that  the  Emperor  has  granted  to  the 
American  corps  the  privilege  of  visiting  Palis  as  a body, 
and  in  military  uniform. 

ITALY. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

At  latest  dates  the  siege  of  Gaeta  continued ; but  it  was 
reported  that  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  slackened.  Pro- 
visions were  getting  scarce  in  the  fortress.  _ The  garrison 
replied  to  the  fire  from  the  batteries  of  CialdinL  Four 
batteries  had  commenced  operations  on  the  place.  Victor 
Emanuel  continued  at  Palermo.  The  Count  of  Syracuse 
died  suddenly  at  Siza  on  the  4tb,  of  apoplexy. 

General  Benedek  had  inspected  the  Austrian  fortresses 
of  the  Venetian  Quadrilateral.  He  had  also  assembled 
the  officers  at  Venice,  and  told  them  to  prepare  for  the 
eventualities  of  an  energetic  defense.  There  were  rumors 
of  increasing  insurrectionary  movements  in  Abruzzi.  Un- 
important demonstrations  in  Naples  and  elsewhere  were 
put  down.  It  Was  reported  that  Napoleon  had  intimated 
to  Francis  I.  the  inutility  of  further  resistance.  There 
were  vague  rumors  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  had  resigned. 
The  official  Austrian  journql  contradicts  the  rumors  of  ne- 
gotiations for  the  cession  of  Venetia. 

Aequapendente,  Bagnarea,  nnd  some  other  towns  in  the 
province  of  Viterbo,  have  been  reoccnpied  by  the  French. 
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CHAPTER  I.— THE  VILLAGE. 

“ And  a mighty  sing’lar  and  pretty  place  it  is, 
as  ever  I saw  in  all  the  days  of  my  life  !”  said  Cap- 
tain Jorgan,  looking  up  at  it. 

Captain  Jorgan  had  to  look  high  to  look  at  it, 
for  the  village  was  built  sheer  up  the  face  of  a 
steep  and  lofty  cliff.  There  was  no  road  in  it, 
there  was  no  wheeled  vehicle  in  it,  there  was  not  a 
level  yard  in  it.  From  the  sea-beach  to  the  cliff- 
top  two  irregular  rows  of  white  houses,  placed  op- 
posite to  one  another,  and  twisting  here  and  there, 
and  there  and  here,  rose,  like  the  sides  of  a long 
succession  of  stages  of  crooked  ladders,  and  you 
climbed  up  the  village  or  climbed  down  the  village 
by  the  staves  between : some  six  feet  wide  or  so, 
and  made  of  sharp,  irregular  stones.  The  old 
pack-saddle,  long  laid  aside  in  most  parts  of  En- 
gland as  one  of  the  appendages  of  its  infancy, 
flourished  here  intact.  Strings  of  pack-horses  and 
pack-donkey3  toiled  slowly  up  the  staves  of  the 
ladders,  bearing  fish,  and  coal,  and  such  other  car- 
go as  was  unshipping  at  the  pier  from  the  dancing 
fleet  of  village  boats,  and  from  two  or  three  little 
coasting  traders.  As  the  beasts  of  burden  ascend- 
ed laden,  or  descended  light,  they  got  so  lost  at  in- 
tervals in  the  floating  clouds  of  village  smoke,  that 
they  seemed  to  dive  down  some  of  the  village 
chimneys  and  come  to  the  surface  again  far  off, 
high  above  others.  No  two  houses  in  the  village 
were  alike,  in  chimney,  size,  shape,  door,  window, 
gable,  roof-tree,  any  thing.  The  sides  of  the  lad- 
ders were  musical  with  water,  running#clear  and 
bright.  The  staves  were  musical  with  the  clatter- 
ing feet  of  the  pack-horses  and  pack-donkeys,  and 
the  voices  of  the  fishermen  urging  them  up,  min- 
gled with  the  voices  of  the  fishermen’s  wives  and 
their  many  children.  The  pier  was  musical  with 
the  wash  of  the  sea,  the  creaking  of  capstans  and 
windlasses,  and  the  airy  fluttering  of  little  vanes 
and  sails.  The  rough,  sea-bleached  boulders  of 
which  the  pier  was  made,  and  the  whiter  boulders 
of  the  shore,  were  brown  with  drying  nets.  The 
red-brown  cliffs,  richly  wooded  to  their  extremest 
verge,  had  their  softened  and  beautiful  forms  re- 
flected in  the  bluest  water,  under  the  clear  North 
Devonshire  sky  of  a November  day  without 
cloud.  The  village  itself  was  so  steeped  in  a 
tumnal  foliage,  from  the  houses  giving  on  the  pier 
to  the  topmost  round  of  the  topmost  ladder,  that 
one  might  have  fancied  it  was  out  a birds’-nesting, 
and  was  (as  indeed  it  was)  a wonderful  climber. 
And  mentioning  birds,  the  place  was  not  without 
some  music  from  them  too  fbr  ttie  rook  3 very 
busy  on  the  higher  levels,  and  the  gull  with  his 
flapping  wings  was  fishing  in  the  bay,  and  the  lus- 
ty little  robin  was  hopping  among  the  great  stone 
blocks  and  iron  rings  of  the  breakwater,  fearless  in 
the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  the  Children  in  the 
Wood. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Captain  Jorgan,  sit- 
ting balancing  himself  on  the  pier-wall,  struck  his 
leg  with  his  open  hand,  as  some  men  do  when  they 
are  pleased— and  as  he  always  did  when  he  was 
pleased — and  said, 

“ A mighty  sing’lar  and  pretty  place  it  is,  as  ever 
I saw  in  all  the  days  of  my  life  J” 

Captain  Jorgan  had  not  been  through  the  vil- 
lage, but  had  come  down  to  the  pier  by  a winding 
side-road,  to  have  a preliminary  look  at  it  from 
the  level  of  his  own  natural  element.  He  had 
seen  many  things  and  places,  and  had  stowed 
them  all  away  in  a shrewd  intellect  and  a vigor- 
ous memory.  He  was  an  American  born,  was 
Captain  Jorgan — a New  Englauder — but  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  a combination  of  most  of 
the  best  qualities  of  most  of  its  best  countries. 

For  Captain  Jorgan  to  sit  any  where  in  his  long- 
skirted  blue  coat  and  blue  trowsers,  without  hold- 
ing converse  with  every  body  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, was  a sheer  impossibility.  So  the  captain 
fell  to  talking  with  the  fishermen,  and  to  asking 
them  knowing  questions  about  the  fisher}',  and  the 
tides,  and  the  currents,  and  tho  race  of  water  off 
that  point  yonder,  and  what  you  kept  in  your  eye 
and  got  into  a line  with  what  else  when  you  ran 
into  the  little  harbor ; and  other  nautical  profund- 
ities. Among  the  men  who  exchanged  ideas  with 
the  captain  was  a young  fellow  who  exactly  hit 
his  fancy — a young  fisherman  of  two  or  three-and- 
twenty,  in  the  rough  sea-dress  of  his  craft,  with  a 
brown  face,  dark  curling  hair,  and  bright,  modest 
eyes  under  liis  Sou’wester  hat,  and  with  a frank  but 
simple  and  retiring  manner,  which  the  captain 
found  uncommonly  taking.  “ I’d  bet  a thousand 
dollars,”  said  the  captain  to  himself,  “ that  your 
father  was  an  honest  man  !” 

“Might  you  be  mareied  now?”  asked  tho  cap- 
tain, when  he  had  had  some  talk  with  this  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Not  yet.” 

“ Going  to  be?”  said  the  captain. 

“ I hope  so.” 

The  captain’s  keen  glance  followed  the  slightest 
possible  turn  of  the  dark  eye,  and  the  slightest 
possible  tilt  of  the  Sou’wester  hat.  The  captain 
then  slapped  both  his  legs,  and  said  to  himself, 

“ Never  knew  suck  a good  thing  in  all  mv  life  ! 
There’s  his  sweet-heart  looking  over  the  wafl  I” 

There  was  a very  pretty  girl  looking  over  the 
wall,  from  a little  platform  of  cottage,  vine,  and 
fuchsia ; and  she  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  the 
presence  of  this  young  fisherman  in  the  land- 
scape made  it  any  the  less  sunny  and  hopeful  for 
her. 

Captain  Jorgan,  having  doubled  himself  up  to 


laugh  with  that  hearty  good  nature  which  is  quite 
exultant  in  the  innocent  happiness  of  other  people, 
had  undoubled  himself,  and  was  going  to  start  a 
new  subject,  when  there  appeared  coming  down 
the  lower  ladders  of  stones  a man  whom  he  hailed 
as  “ Tom  Pettifer  Ho !”  Tom  Pettifer  Ho  respond- 
ed with  alacrity,  and  in  speedy  course  descended 
on  the  pier. 

“ Afraid  of  a sun-stroke  in  England  in  Novem- 
ber, Tom,  that  you  wear  your  tropical  hat,  strongly 
paid  outside  and  paper-lined  inside,  here  ?”  said  the 
captain,  eying  it. 

“ It’s  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  sir,”  replied 
Tom. 

“Safe  side!”  repeated  the  captain,  laughing. 
“ You’d  guard  against  a sun-stroke,  with  that  old 
hat,  in  an  Ice  Pack.  Wa’al ! What  have  you 
made  out  at  the  Post-office  ?” 

“ It  is  the  Post-office,  sir.” 

“ What’s  the  Post-office?”  said  the  captain. 

“ The  name,  sir.  The  name  keeps  the  Post-of- 
fice.” 

“ A coincidence !”  said  the  captain.  “ A lucky 
hit ! Show  me  where  it  is.  Good-by,  shipmates, 
for  the  present ! I shall  come  and  have  another 
look  at  you,  afore  I leave,  this  afternoon.” 

This  was  addressed  to  all  there,  but  especially 
the  young  fisherman ; so  all  there  acknowledged 
it,  but  especially  the  young  fisherman.  “ He’s  a 
sailor !”  said  one  to  another,  as  they  looked  after 
the  captain  moving  away.  That  he  was ; and  so 
outspeaking  was  the  sailor  in  Kim,  that  although 
his  dress  had  nothing  nautical  about  it,  with  the 
single  exception  of  its  color,  but  was  a suit  of 
shore-going  shape  and  form,  too  long  in  the  sleeves 
and  too  short  in  the  legs,  and  too  unaccommodat- 
ing every  where,  terminating  earthward  in  a pair 
of  Wellington  boots,  and  surmounted  by  a tall, 
stiff  hat  which  no  mortal  could  have  worn  at  sea 
in  any  wind  under  Heaven ; nevertheless,  a 
glimpse  of  his  sagacious,  weather-beaten  face,  or 
his  strong,  brown  hand,*wcmld  have  established 
the  captain’s  calling.  Whereas.  Mr.  Pettifer— a 
man  of  a certain  plump  neatness,  with  a curly 
whisker,  and  elaborately  nautical  in  a jacket  and 
shoes  and  all  things  correspondent — looked  no 
more  like  a seaman,  beside  Captain  Jorgan,  than 
he  looked  like  a sea-serpent. 

The  two  climbed  high  up  the  village — which 
had  the  most  arbitrary  turns  and  twists  in  it,  so 
that  the  cobbler’s  house  came  dead  across  the  lad- 
der, and  to  have  held  a reasonable  course  y'ou  must 
have  gone  through  his  house,  and  through  him  too, 
as  he  sat  at  his  work  between  two  little  windows, 
with  one  eye  microscopically  on  the  geological  for- 
mation of  that  part  of  Devonshire,  and  the  other 
telescopically  on  the  open  sea — the  two  climbed 
high  up  the  village,  and  stopped  before  a quaint 
little  house,  on  which  was  painted,  “ Mrs.  Ray- 
brock,  Draper  and  also,  “ Post-office.”  Be- 
fore it  ran  a rill  of  murmuring  water,  and  access  to 
it  was  gained  by  a little  plank-bridge. 

“ Here’s  the  name,"  said  Captain  Jorgan,  “ sure 
enough.  You  can  come  in  if  you  like,  Tom.” 

The  captain  opened  the  door,  and  passed  into  an 
odd  little  shop,  about  six  feet  high,  with  a great 
variety  of  beams  aud  bumps  in  the  ceiling,  and, 
besides  the  principal  window  giving  on  the  lad- 
der of  stones,  a purblind  little  window  of  a single 
pane  of  glass  : peeping  out  of  an  abutting  corner 
at  the  sun-lighted  ocean,  and  winking  at  its  bright- 
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“How  do  you  do,  ma’am?”  said  the  captain. 
“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I have  come  a long 
way  to  see  yon.” 

“ Have  you,  sir?  Then  I am  sure  I am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  though  I don’t  know  you  from 
Adam.” 

Thus  a comely  elderly  woman,  short  of  stature, 
plump  of  form,  sparkling  and  dark  of  eye,  who, 
perfectly  clean  and  neat  herself,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  her  perfectly  clean  and  neat  arrangements,  and 
surveyed  Captain  Jorgan  with  smiling  curiosity. 
‘ Ah  ! but  you  are  a sailor,  sir,”  she  added,  almost 
immediately,  and  with  a slight  movement  of  her 
hands,  that  was  not  very  unlike  wringing  them ; 
" then  you  are  heartily  welcome.” 

“Thank’ee,  ma’am,”  said  the  captain, 
know  what  it  is,  I am  sure,  that  brings 
out  the  salt  in  me,  but  every  body 
seems  to  see  it  on  the  crown  of  my 
hat  and  the  collar  of  my  coat.  Yes, 
a’am,  I am  in  that  way  of  life.” 

“And  the  other  gentleman,  too,” 
said  Mrs.  Raybrock. 

Well  now,  ma’am,”  said  the  cap- 
tain, glancing  shrewdly  at  the  other 
gentleman,  “ you  are  that  nigh  right, 
that  he  goes  to  sea — if  that  makes  him 
sailor.  This  is  my  steward,  ma’am, 

Tom  Pettifer ; he’s  been  a’most  all 
trades  you  could  name,  in  the  course 
of  his  life — would  have  bought  all 
your  chairs  and  tables,  once,  if  you 
had  wished  to  sell  ’em — but  now  he’s 
my  steward.  My  name’s  Jorgan,  and 
I’m  a ship-owner,  and  I sail  ray  own 
and  my  partners' ships,  and  have  done 
this  five-and-twenty  year.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  I am  called  Captain 
Jorgan,  but  I am  no  more  a captain, 
bless  your  heart ! than  you  are.” 

“ Perhaps  you’ll  come  into  my  par- 
lor, sir,  and  take  a chair?”  said  Mrs. 

Raybrock. 

“Ex-actly  what  I was  going  to 
propose  myself,  ma’am.  After  you.” 

Thus  replying,  and  enjoining  Tom 
to  give  an  eye  to  the  shop,  Captain 
Jorgan  followed  Mrs.  Raybrock  into 
the  little  low  back-room  — decorated 
with  divers  plants  in  pots,  tea-trays, 
old  china  tea-pots,  and  punch-bowls — 
which  was  at  once  the  private  sitting- 
room  of  the  Raybrock  family  and  the 
inner  cabinet  of  the  post-office  of  the 
village  of  Steepwavs. 

“Now,  ma’am,”  said  the  captain, 
it  don’t  signify  a cent  to  you  where 


I was  born,  except — ” But  here  the  shadow  of 
some  one  entering  fell  upon  the  captain’s  figure, 
and  he  broke  off  to  double  himself  up,  slap  both 
his  legs,  and  ejaculate,  “Never  knew  such  a thing 
in  all  my  life!  Here  he  is  again!  How  are 
you  ?” 

These  words  referred  to  the  young  fellow  who 
had  so  taken  Captain  Jorgan’s  fancy  down  at  the 
pier.  To  make  it  all  quite  complete  he  came  in 
accompanied  by  the  sweet-heart  whom  the  captain 
had  detected  looking  over  the  wall.  A prettier 
sweet-heart  the  sun  could  not  have  shone  upon  that 
shining  day.  As  she  stood  before  the  captain,  with 
her  rosy*  lips  just  parted  in  surprise,  her  brown 
eyes  a little  wider  open  than  was  usual  from  the 
same  cause,  and  her  breathing  a little  quickened 
by  the  ascent  (and  possibly  by  some  mysterious 
hurry  and  flurry  at  the  parlor  door,  in  which  the 
captain  had  observed  her  face  to  be  for  a moment 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  Sou’wester  hat),  she  looked 
so  charming,  that  the  captain  felt  himself  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  slap  both  his  legs  again.  She 
was  very  simply  dressed,  with  no  other  ornament 
than  an  autumnal  flower  in  her  bosom.  She  wore 
neither  hat  nor  bonnet,  but  merely  a scarf  or  ker- 
chief, folded  squarely  back  over  the  head,  to  keep 
the  sun  off— according  to  a fashion  that  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  more  genial  parts  of  England 
as  well  as  of  Italy,  and  which  is  probably  the  first 
fashion  of  head-dress  that  came  into  the  world 
when  grasses  and  leaves  went  out. 

“In  my  country,”  said  the  captain,  rising  to 
give  her  his  chair,  and  dexterously  sliding  it  close 
to  another  chair  on  which  the  young  fisherman 
must  necessarily  establish  himself — “in  my  coun- 
try we  should  call  Devonshire  beauty  first-rate!” 

Whenever  a frank  manner  is  offensive,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  strained  or  feigned ; for  there  may  be 
quite  as  much  intolerable  affectation  in  plainness 
as  in  mincing  nicety.  All  that  the  captain  said 
and  did  was  honestly  according  to  his  nature,  and 
his  nature  was  open  nature  and  good  nature ; there- 
fore, when  he  paid  this  little  compliment,  and  ex- 
pressed with  a sparkle  or  two  of  his  knowing  eye, 
“I  see  how  it  is,  and  nothing  could  be  better,”  lie 
had  established  a delicate  confidence  on  that  sub- 
ject with  the  family. 

‘ * I was  saying  to  your  worthy  mother,”  said  the 
captain  to  the  young  man,  after  again  introducing 
himself  by  name  and  occupation  : “ I was  saying 
to  your  mother  (and  you’re  very  like  her)  that  it 
didn’t  signify  where  I was  born,  except  that  I was 
raised  on  question-asking  ground,  where  the  babies 
as  soon  as  ever  they  come  into  the  world,  inquire 
of  their  mothers,  ‘ Neow,  how  old  may  you  be,  and 
wa’at  air  you  a goin’  to  name  me?’ — which  is  a 
fact.”  Here  lie  slapped  his  leg.  “ Such  being  the 
case,  I may  be  excused  for  asking  you  if  your 
name’s  Alfred  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Alfred,”  returned  the 
young  man. 

“I  am  not  a conjuror,”  pursued  the  captain, 
“and  don’t  think  me  so,  or  I shall  right  soon  un- 
deceive you.  Likewise  don’t  think,  if  you  please, 
though  I do  come  from  that  country  of  the  babies, 
that*  I am  asking  .questions  for  question-asking’s 
sake,  for  I am  not.  Somebody  belonging  to  you 
went  to  sea?” 

“My  elder  brother  Hugh,”  returned  the  young 
man.  He  said  it  in  an  altered  and  lower  voice, 
and  glanced  at  his  mother:  who  raised  lier  hands 
hurriedly,  and  put  them  together  across  her  black 
gown,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  visitor. 

“ No ! For  God’s  sake,  don’t  think  that !”  said 
the  captain,  in  a solemn  way;  “I  bring  no  good 
tidings  of  him.” 

There  was  a silence,  and  the  mother  turned  her 
face  to  the  fire  and  put  her  hand  between  it  and 
her  eyes.  The  young  fisherman  slightly  motioned 
toward  the  window,  and  the  captain,  looking  in 
that  direction,  saw  a young  widow  sitting  at  a 
neighboring  window  across  a little  garden,  engaged 
in  needle-work,  with  a young  child  sleeping  ou  her 
bosom.  The  silence  continued  until  the  captain 
asked  of  Alfred : 

“ How  long  is  it  since  it  happened  ?” 

“He  shipped  for  his  last  voyage  better  than 
three  veaTS  ago.” 


“ Ship  struck  upon  some  reef  or  rock,  ns  I take 
it,”  said  the  captain,  “ and  all  hands  lost?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wa’al!”  said  the  captain,  after  a shorter  si- 
lence. “Here  I sit  who  may  come  to  the  same 
end,  like  enough.  He  holds  the  seas  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand.  We  must  all  strike  somewhere  and 
go  down.  Our  comfort,  then,  for  ourselves  and 
one  another,  is,  to  have  done  our  duty.  I’Jl  wager 
your  brother  did  his !” 

“ He  did  !’’  answered  the  young  fisherman.  “ If 
ever  man  strove  faithfully  on  all  occasions  to  do 
his  duty,  my  brother  did.  My  brother  w as  not  a 
quick  man  (any  thing  but  that),  but  he  was  a 
faithful,  true,  and  just  man.  We  were  the  sons 
of  only  a small  tradesman  in  this  county,  sir ; yet 
our  father  was  as  watchful  of  his  good  name  as  if 
he  had  been  a king.” 

“A  precious  sight  more  so,  I hope— bearing  in 
mind  the  general  run  of  that  class  of  crittur,”  said 
the  captain.  “ But  I interrupt.” 

“My  brother  considered  that  our  father  left  the 
good  name  to  us,  to  keep  clear  and  true.” 

“Your  brother  considered  right,”  said  the  cap- 
tain ; “ and  you  couldn’t  take  care  of  a better  leg- 
acy. But  again  I interrupt.” 

“No;  for  I have  nothing  more  to  say.  We 
know  that  Hugh  lived  well  for  the  good  name,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  he  died  well  for  the  good  name. 
And  now  it  has  come  into  my  keeping.  And  that’s 
all.” 

“Well  spoken!”  cried  the  captain.  “Well 
spoken,  young  man  ! Concerning  the  manner  of 
your  brother’s  death” — by  this  time  the  captain 
had  released  the  hand  he  had  shaken,  and  sat  with 
his  own  broad  brown  hands  spread  out  on  his  knees, 
and  spoke  aside — “concerning  the  manner  of  your 
brother’s  death,  it  may  be  that  I have  some  inform- 
ation to  give  you ; though  it  may  not  be,  for  I am 
far  from  sure.  Can  we  have  a little  talk  alone  ?” 

The  young  man  rose;  but  not  before  the  cap- 
tain’s quick  eye  had  noticed  that,  on  the  pretty 
sweet-heart’s  turning  to  the  window  to  greet  the 
young  widow  with  a nod  and  a wave  of  the  hand, 
the  young  widow  had  held  up  to  her  the  needle- 
work on  w hich  she  was  engaged,  with  a patient 
and  pleasant  smile.  So  the  captain  said,  being  on 
his  legs : 

“ What  might  she  be  making  now?” 

“ What  is  Margaret  making,  Kitty  ?”  asked  the 
young  fisherman — with  one  of  his  arms  apparently 
mislaid  somewhere. 

A3  Kitty  only  blushed  in  reply,  the  captain  dou- 
bled himself  up,  as  far  as  he  could,  standing,  and 
said,  with  a slap  of  his  leg : 

“In  my  country  we  should  call  it  wedding- 
clothes.  Fact ! We  should,  I do  assure  you.” 

But  it  seemed  to  strike  the  captain  in  another 
light  too ; for  his  laugh  was  not  a long  one,  and  he 
added,  in  quite  a gentle  tone: 

“And  it’s  very  pretty,  my  dear,  to  see  her— poor 
young  thing,  with  her  fatherless  child  upon  her 
bosom— giving  up  her  thoughts  to  yOur  home  and 
your  happiness.  It’s  very  pretty,  my  dear,  and 
it’s  very  good.  May’  y’our  marriage  be  more  pros- 
perous than  hers,  and  be  a comfort  to  her  too.  May 
the  blessed  sun  see  you  all  happy*  together,  in  pos- 
session of  the  good  name,  long  after  I have  done 
plowing  the  great  salt  field  that  is  never  sown  !” 

Kitty  answered  very  earnestly*.  “Oh!  Thank 
you,  sir,  with  all  my  heart!”  And,  in  her  loving 
little  way',  kissed  her  hand  to  him,  and  possibly* 
by  implication  to  the  young  fisherman  too,  as  the 
latter  held  the  parlor  door  open  for  the  captain  to 
pass  out. 


CHAPTER  n— THE  MONEY. 

“Tiie  stairs  are  very*  narrow,  sir,”  said  Alfred 
Raybrock  to  Captain  Jorgan. 

“Like  my*  cabin-stairs,”  returned  the  captain, 
“on  many  a voyage.” 

“ And  they  are  rather  inconvenient  for  the  head.” 

“If  my*  head  can’t  take  care  of  itself  by'  this 
time;  after  all  the  knocking  about  the  world  it  lias 
had,”  replied  the  captain,  as  unconcernedly*  as  if 
he  had  no  connection  with  it,  “ it’s  not  worth  look- 
ing after.” 
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Thus; they  came  into  the  young  fisherman's  bed- 
room, which  was  as  perfectly  neat  and  clean  as  the 
shop  and  parlor  below : though  it  was  but  a little 
place,  with  a sliding  window,  and  a phrenological 
ceiling  expressive  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
house-roof.  Here  the  captain  sat  down  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and,  glancing  at  a dreadful  libel 
on  Kitty  which  ornamented  the  wall — the  produc- 
tion of  some  wandering  limner,  whom  the  captain 
secretlv  admired,  as  having  studied  portraiture 
from  the  figure-heads  of  ships— motioned  to  the 
young  man  to  take  the  rush-cUair  on  the  other  side 
of  the  small  round  table.  That  done,  the  captain 
put  his  hand  into  the  deep  breast-pocket  of  his 
long-skirted  blue  coat,  and  took  out  of  it  a strong 
square  case-bottle — not  a large  bottle,  but  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  any  ordinary  ship’s  medicine-chest. 
Setting  this  bottle  on  the  table  without  removing 
his  hand  from  it,  Captain;  Jordan  then  spake  as 
follows : 

“In  my  last  voyage  homeward-bound,” said  the 
captain,  “and  that’s  the  voyage  off  of  which  I now 
come  straight,  I encountered  such  weather  off  the 
Horn  as  is  not  very  often  met  with,  even  there.  I 
have  rounded  that  stormy  Cape  pretty  often,  and 
I believe  I first  beat  about  there  in  the  identical 
storms  that  blew  the  devil’s  horns  and  tail  off,  and 
led  to  the  horns  being  worked  up  into  tooth-picks 
for  the  plantation  overseers  in  my  country,  who 
may  be  seen  (if  you  travel  down  South,  or  away 
West,  far  enough)  {ricking  their  teeth  with  ’em, 
whip  the  whips,  made  of  the  tail,  flog  hard.  In 
th«j  last  voyage,  homeward-bound  for  Liverpool 
from  South  America,  I say  to  you,  my  young 
friend,  it  blew.  Whole  measures ! No  half  meas- 
ures, nor  making  believe  to  blow;  it  blew ! Now 
I warn’t  blown  clean  out  of  the  water  into  the  sky 
— though  I expected  to  be  even  that — but  I was 
blown  clean  out  of  my  course;  and  when  at  last 
it  fell  calm,  it  fell  dead  calm,  and  a strong  current 
set  one  way,  day  and  night,  night  and  day,  and  I 
drifted— drifted— drifted — out  of  all  the  ordinary 
tracks  and  courses  of  ships,  and  drifted  yet,  and 
yet  drifted.  It  behooves  a man  who  takes  charge 
of  fellow-crutturs’  lives,  never  to  rest  from  making 
himself  master  of  his  calling.  I never  did  rest, 
and  consequently  I knew  pretty  well  (’specially 
looking  over  the  side  in  the  dead  calm  of  that 
strong  current)  what  dangers  to  expect,  and  what 
precautions  to  take  against  ’em.  In  short,  we  were 
driving  head  on  to  an  Island.  There  was  no  Isl- 
and in  the  chart,  and,  therefore,  you  may  say  it 
was  ill  manners  in  the  Island  to  be  there ; I don’t 
dispute  its  bad  breeding,  but  there  it  was.  Thanks 
be  to  Heaven,  I was  as  ready  for  the  Island  as  the 
Island  was  ready  for  me.  I made  it  out  myself 
from  the  masthead,  and  I got  enough  way  upon 
her  in  good  time  to  keep  her  off.  I ordered  a boat 
to  be  lowered  and  manned,  and  went  in  that  boat 
myself  to  explore  the  Island.  There  was  a reef 
outside  it,  and,  floating  in  a corner  of  the  smooth 
water  within  the  reef,  was  a heap  of  sea-weed,  and 
entangled  in  that  sea-weed  was  this  bottle.” 

Here  the  captain  took  his  hand  from  the  bottle 
for  a moment,  that  the  young  fisherman  might  di- 
rect a wondering  glance  at  it;  and_ then  replaced 
his  hand  and  went  on: 

“If  ever  you  come — or  even  if  ever  you  don’t 
come— to  a desert  place,  use  you  your  eyes  and 
yoilr  spy-glass  well ; for  the  smallest  thing  you 
see  may  prove  of  use  to  you,  and  may  have  some 
information  or  some  warning  in  it.  That’s  the 
principle  on  which  I came  to  see  this  bottle.  I 
picked  up  the  bottle  and  ran  the  boat  alongside  the 
Island  and  made  fast  and  went  ashore,  armed,  with 
a part  of  my  boat’s  crew.  We  found  that  every 
scrap  of  vegetation  on  the  Island  (I  give  it  you  as 
my  opinion,  but  scant  and  scrubby  at  the  best  of 
times)  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  As  we  were 
making  our  way,  cautiously  and  toilsomely,  over 
the  pulverized  embers,  one  of  my  people  Bank  into 
the  earth,  breast  high.  He  turned  pale,  and  1 H aul 
me  out  smart,  shipmates,’  says  he,  ‘for  my  feet  are 
among  bones.’  We  soon  got  him  on  his  legs  again, 
and  then  we  dug  up  the  spot,  and  we  found  that 
the  man  was  right,  and  that  his  feet  had  been 
among  bones.  More  than  that,  they  were  human 
bones ; though  whether  the  remains  of  one  man,  or 
of  two  or  three  men,  what  with  calcination  and 
ashes,  and  what  with  a poor  practical  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  I ean’t  undertake  to  say.  We  exam- 
ined the  whole  Island  and  made  out  nothing  else, 
save  and  except  that,  from  its  opposite  side,  I 
sighted  a considerable  tract  of  land,  which  land  I 
was  able  to  identify,  and  according  to  the  bearings 
of  which  (not  to  trouble  you  with  my  log)  I took  a 
fresh  departure.  When  I got  aboard  again,  I 
opened  the  bottle,  which  was  oilskin-covered  as 
you  see,  and  glass-stoppered  as  you  see.  Inside 
of  it,”  pursued  the  captain,  suiting  his  action  to  hts 
words,  “ I found  this  little  crumpled  folded  paper, 
just  as  you  see.  Outside  of  it  was  written,  as  you 
see,  these  words : ‘ Whoever  finds  this,  is  solemn';/  en- 
treated by  the  dead  to  convey  it  unread  to  Alfred  Ray- 
brock,  Steepways,  North  Devon,  England.'  A sacred 
charge,”  said  the  captain,  concluding  his  narrative, 
“and,  Alfred  Raybrock,  there  it  is!” 

“ This  is  my  poor  brother’s  writing !” 

“ I supposed  so,”  said  Capt.  Jorgun.  “ I’ll  take 
a look  out  of  this  little  window  while  you  read  it.” 

“Pray  no,  sir!  I should  be  hurt.  We  should 
all  be  hurt.  My  brother  couldn’t  know  it  would 
fall  into  such  hands  as  yours.” 

The  captain  sat  down  again  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  the  young  man  opened  the  folded  paper 
with  a trembling  hand,  and  spread  it  on  the  table. 
The  ragged  paper,  evidently  creased  and  torn  both 
before  and  after  being  written  on,  was  much  blotted 
and  stained,  and  the  ink  had  faded  and  run,  and 

any  words  were  wanting.  What  the  captain 
-.id  the  young  fisherman  made  out  together,  after 
much  re-reading  and  much  humoring  of  the  folds 
of  the  paper,  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  young  fisherman  had  become  more  and  more 
agitated,  as  the  writing  had  become  clearer  to  him. 
He  now  left  it  lying  before  the  captain,  over  whose 
shoulder  he  had  been  reading  it,  and,  dropping  into 
his  former  6eat,  leaned  forward;  on  the  table  and 
laid  his  face  in  his  hands.  Digitized  Dy 
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“What,  man,”  urged  the  captain,  “don’t  give 
in ! Be  up  and  doing,  like  a man !” 

“ It  is  selfish,  I know — but  doing  what,  doing 
what?”  cried  the  young  fisherman,  in  complete  de- 
spair, and  stamping  his  sea-boot  on  the  ground. 

“Doing  what  ?”  returned  the  captain.  “ Some- 
thing ! I’d  go  down  to  the  little  breakwater  be- 
low, yonder,  and  take  a wrench  at  one  of  the  salt- 
rusted  iron-rings  there,  and  either  wrench  it  up  by 
the  roots  or  wrench  my  teeth  out  of  my  head, 
sooner  thau  I’d  do  nothing.  Nothing !”  ejaculated 
the  captain.  “Any  fool  or  faint-heart  can  do  that, 
and  nothing  can  come  of  nothing — Which  was  pre- 
tended to  be  found  out,  I believe,  by  one  of  them 
Latin  critturs,”  said  the  captain,  with  the  deepest 
disdain;  “as  if  Adam  hadn’t  found  it  out,  afore 
ever  he  so  much  as  named  the  beasts !” 

Yet  the  captain  saw,  in  spite  of  his  bold  words, 
that  there  was  some  greater  reason  than  he  yet 
understood  for  the  young  man’s  distress.  And  he 
eyed  him  with  a sympathizing  curiosity. 

“ Come,  come !”  continued  the  captain.  “ Speak 
out.  What  is  it,  boy  ?” 

“ You  have  seen  how  beautiful  she  is,  Sir,”  said 
the  young  man,  looking  up  for  the  moment,  with  a 
flushed  face  and  rumpled  hair. 

“ Did  any  man  ever  say  she  warn’t  beautiful  ?’ 
retorted  the  captain.  “ If  so,  go  and  lick  him.” 

The  young  man  laughed  fretfully  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  said,  “It’s  not  that,  it’s  not  that." 

“ Wa’al,  then,  what  is  it  ?”  said  the  captain,  in 
a more  soothing  tone. 

The  young  fisherman  mournfully  composed  him- 
self to  tell  the  captain  what  it  was,  and  began : 
“We  were  to  have  been  married  next  Monday 
week — ” 

“ Were  to  have  been !”  interrupted  Captain  Jor- 
gan. “ And  are  to  be?  Hey  ?” 

Young  Raybrock  shook  liis  head,  and  traced  out 
with  his  forefinger  the  words  “ poor  father's  five 
hundred  pounds,"  in  the  written  paper. 

44  Go  along,”  said  the  captain.  “Five  huudred 
pounds?  Yes?” 

“That  sum  of  money,”  pursued  the  young  fisher- 
man, entering  with  the  greatest  earnestness  on  his 
demonstration,  while  the  captain  eyed  him  with 
equal  earnestness,  “was  all  my  late  father  pos- 
sessed. When  he  died,  he  owed  no  man  more  than 
he  left  means  to  pay,  but  be  had  been  able  to  lay 
by  only  five  hundred  pounds.” 

“ Five  hundred  pounds,”  repeated  the  captain. 
“Yes?” 

“In  his  lifetime,  years  before,  he  had  expressly 
laid  the  money  aside,  to  leave  to  my  mother — like 
to  settle  upon  her,  if  I make  myself  understood.” 

“Yes?" 

“ He  had  risked  it  once — my  father  put  down  in 
writing  at  that  time,  respecting  the  money — and 
was  resolved  never  to  risk  it  again.” 

“Not  a spectator,”  said  the  captain.  “My 
country  wouldn’t  have  suited  him.  Yes  ?” 

“ My  mother  has  never  touched  the  money  till 
now.  And  now  it  was  to  have  been  laid  oat,  this 
very  next  week,  in  buying  me  a handsome  share 
in  our  neighboring  fishery  here,  to  settle  me  In  life 
with  Kitty'.” 

The  captain’s  face  fell,  and  he  passed  and  re- 
passed his  sun-browned  right  hand  over  his  thin 
hair,  in  a discomfited  manner. 

“ Kitty’s  father  has  no  more  than  enough  to  live 
on,  even  in  the  sparing  way'  in  which  we  live  about 
here.  He  is  a kind  of  bailiff  or  steward  of  manor 
rights  here,  and  they  are  not  much,  and  it  is  but  a 
poor  little  office.  He  was  better  off  once,  and  Kit- 
ty must  never  marry  to  mere  drudgery  and  hard 
living.” 

The  captain  still  sat  stroking  his  thin  hair,  and 
looking  at  the  young  fisherman. 

“ I am  as  certain  that  my  father  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  any  one  was  wronged  as  to  this  money, 
or  that  any  restitution  ought  to  be  made,  as  I am 
certain  that  the  sun  now  shines.  But,  after  this 
solemn  warning  from  my  brother’s  grave  in  the 
sea,  that  the  money  is  Stolen  Money,”  said  Young 
Raybrock,  forcing  himself  to  the  utterance  of  the 
words,  “ can  I doubt  it  ? Can  I touch  it  ?” 

“About  not  doubting,  I ain’t  so  sure,”  observed 
the  captain  ; “ but  about  not  touching— no— I don’t 
think  you  can.” 

“ See,  then,”  said  Young  Ray’brock,  “ why  I am 
so  grieved.  Think  of  Kitty'.  Think  what  I have 
got  to  tell  her!” 

His  heart  quite  failed  him  again  when  he  had 
come  round  to  that,  and  he  once  more  beat  his  sea- 
boot  softly  on  the  floor.  But  not  for  long ; he  soon 
began  again,  in  a quietly  resolute  tone. 

“ However ! Enough  of  that ! You  spoke  some 
brave  words  to  me  just  now,  Captain  Jorgan,  and 
they  shall  not  be  spoken  in  vain.  I have  got  to  do 
Something.  What  I have  got  to  do,  before  all 
other  things,  is  to  trace  out  the  meaning  of  this 
paper,  for  the  sake  of  the  Good  Name  that  has  no 
one  else  to  put  it  right  or  keep  it  right.  And  still, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Good  Name,  and  my  father’s 
memory,  not  a word  of  this  writing  must  be 
breathed  to  my  mother,  or  to  Kitty-,  or  to  any-  hu- 
man creature.  You  agree  in  this?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  they’ll  think  of  us  below,” 
said  the  captain,  “but  for  certain  I can’t  oppose  it. 
Now,  as  to  tracing.  How  will  you  do  ?” 

They-  both,  as  by  consent,  bent  over  the  paper 
again,  and  again  carefully-  puzzled  out  the  whole 
of  the  writing. 

“I  make  out  that  this  would  stand,  if  all  the 
writing  was  here,  4 Inquire  among  the  old  men  liv- 
ing there,  for’— some  one.  Most  like,  y-ou’ll  go  to 
this  village  named  here  ?”  said  the  captain,  musing, 
with  his  finger  on  the  name. 

“ Yes ! And  Mr.  Tregarthen  is  a Cornishman, 
and — to  be  sure ! — comes  from  Lanrean." 

“Does  he?”  said  the  captain,  quietly.  “As  I 
ain’t  acquainted  with  him,  who  may-  he  be  ?” 

“Mr.  Tregarthen  is  Kitty’s  father.” 

“ Ay-,  ay !”  cried  the  captain.  “ Now,  you  speak ! 
Tregarthen  knows  this  village  of  Lanrean,  then  ?” 

“ Beyond  all  doubt  he  does.  I have  often  heard 
him  mention  it,  as  being  his  native  place.  He 
knows  it  well.” 

41  Stop  half  a moment,”  said  the  captain.  44  We 


want  a name  here.  You  could  ask  Tregarthen  (or 
if  you  couldn’t,  I could)  what  names  of  old  men 
he  remembers  in  his  time  in  those  diggings? 
Hey  ?” 

44 1 can  go  straight  to  his  cottage,  and  ask  him 
now.” 

“ Take  me  with  you,”  said  the  captain,  rising  in 
a solid  way  that  had  a most  comfortable  reliabil- 
ity in  it,  44  and  just  a word  more  first.  I have 
knocked  about  harder  than  you,  and  have  got  along 
further  than  you.  I have  had,  all  my-  sea-going 
life  long,  to  keep  my  wits  polished  bright  with  acid 
and  friction,  like  the  brass  cases  of  the  ship’s  in- 
struments. I’ll  keep  you  company-  on  this  expe- 
dition. Now,  you  don’t  live  by  talking  any  more 
than  I do.  Clench  that  hand  of  y’ours  in  this  hand 
of  mine,  and  that’s  a speech  on  both  sides.” 

Captain  Jorgan  took  command  of  the  expedition 
with  that  hearty  shake.  He  at  once  refolded  the 
paper  exactly  as  before,  replaced  it  in  the  bottle, 
put  the  stopper  in,  put  the  oilskin  over  the  stop- 
per, confided  the  whole  to  Young  Raybrock’s  keep- 
ing, and  led  the  way  down  stairs. 

But  it  was  harder  navigation  below  stairs  than 
above.  The  instant  they  set  foot  in  the  parlor  the 
quick,  womanly-  ey  e detected  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Kitty  exclaimed,  frightened,  as  she 
ran  to  her  lover’s  side,  “Alfred ! What’s  the  mat- 
ter?” Mrs.  Raybrock  cried  out  to  tlie  captain, 
“Gracious!  what  have  y-ou  done  to  my  son  to 
change  him  like  this  all  in  a minute !”  And  the 
young  widow- — who  was  there  with  her  work  upon 
her  arm — was  at  first  so  agitated  that  she  fright- 
ened the  little  girl  she  held  in  her  hand,  who  hid 
her  face  in  her  mother’s  skirts  and  screamed.  The 
captain,  conscious  of  being  held  responsible  for 
this  domestic  change,  contemplated  it  with  quite  a 
guilty-  expression  of  countenance,  and  looked  to  the 
y-oung  fisherman  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

44  Kitty  darling,”  said  Young  Raybrock, 44  Kitty-, 
dearest  love,  I must  go  away  to  Lanrean,  and  I 
don’t  know  where  else  or  how  much  farther,  this 
very  day.  Worse  than  that — our  marriage,  Kitty-, 
must  be  put  off,  and  I don’t  know  for  how  long.” 

Kitty  stared  at  him,  in  doubt  and  wonder  and  in 
anger,  and  pushed  him  from  her  with  her  hand. 

“Put  off?”  cried  Mrs.  Raybrock.  “The  mar- 
riage put  off?  And  you  going  to  Lanrean ! Why-, 
in  the  name  of  the  dear  Lord  ?” 

“ Mother  dear,  I can’t  say  why ; I must  not  say 
why.  It  would  be  dishonorable  and  undutiful  to 
say-  why.” 

“Dishonorable  and  undutiful?”  returned  the 
dame.  “And  is  there  nothing  dishonorable  or 
undutiful  in  the  boy’s  breaking  the  heart  of  his 
own  plighted  love,  and  his  mother’s  heart  too,  for 
the  sake  of  the  dark  secrets  and  counsels  of  a wick- 
ed stranger  ? Why  did  you  ever  come  here  ?”  she 
apostrophized  the  innocent  captain.  “ Who  want- 
ed you?  Where  did  you  come  from?  Why 
couldn’t  you  rest  in  your  own  bad  place,  wher- 
ever it  is,  instead  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  quiet 
unoffending  folk  like  us?” 

“And  what,”  sobbed  the  poor  little  Kitty,  “ have 
I ever  done  to  you,  y-ou  hard  and  cruel  captain, 
that  you  should  come  and  serve  me  so?” 

And  then  they  both  began  to  weep  most  pitiful- 
ly-, while  the  captain  could  only  look  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  lay  hold  of  himself  by  the  coat 
collar. 

“Margaret,”  said  the  poor  young  fisherman,  on 
his  knees  at  Kitty’s  feet,  while  Kitty  kept  both 
her  hands  before  her  tearful  face,  to  shut  out  the 
traitor  from  her  view — but  kept  ber  fingers  wide 
asunder,  and  looked  at  him  all  the  time ; 44  Mar- 
garet, you  have  suffered  so  much,  so  uncomplain- 
ingly, and  are  always  so  careful  and  considerate ! 
Do  take  my  part,  for  poor  Hugh’s  sake !” 

The  quiet  Margaret  was  not  appealed  to  in  vain. 
“I  will,  Alfred,”  she  returned,  44  and  I do.  I wish 
this  gentleman  had  never  come  near  us ;”  where- 
upon the  captain  laid  hold  of  himself  the  tighter ; 
“but  I take  your  part,  for  all  that.  I am  sure 
you  have  some  strong  reason  and  some  sufficient 
reason  for  what  you  do,  strange  as  it  is,  and  even  ; 
for  not  saying  why  y-ou  do  it,  strange  as  that  is. 
And,  Kitty  darling,  you  are  bound  to  think  so, 
more  than  any  one,  for  true  love  believes  every 
thing,  and  bears  every  thing,  and  trusts  every 
thing.  And  mother  dear,  you  are  bound  to  think 
so  too,  for  you  know  y-ou  have  been  blest  with 
good  sons,  whose  word  was  always  as  good  as  their 
oath,  and  who  were  brought  up  in  as  true  a sense 
of  honor  as  any  gentleman  in  this  land.  And  I 
am  sure  you  have  no  more  call,  mother,  to  doubt 
your  living  son  than  to  doubt  your  dead  son ; and 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  dead,  I stand  up  for  the 
dear  living.” 

“Wa’al  now,”  the  eaptain  struck  in,  with  en- 
thusiasm, “this  I say,  That  whether  your  opin- 
ions flatter  me  or  not,  you  are  a young  woman  of 
sense  and  spirit  and  feeling ; and  I’d  sooner  have 
you  by  my  side,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  than  a good 
half  of  the  men  I’ve  ever  fallen  in  with— or  fallen 
out  with,  ayther.” 

Margaret  did  not  return  the  captain’s  compli- 
ment, or  appear  fully  to  reciprocate  his  good  opin- 
ion, but  she  applied  herself  to  the  consolation  of 
Kitty-,  and  of  Kitty’s  mother-in-law  that  was  to 
have  been  next  Monday-  week,  and  soon  restored 
the  parlor  to  a quiet  condition. 

44  Kitty-,  my  darling,”  said  the  young  fisherman, 

“ I must  go  to  your  father  to  entreat  him  still  to 
trust  me  in  spite  of  this  wretched  change  and  my-s- 
tery,  and  to  ask  him  for  some  directions  concerning 
Lanrean.  Will  y-ou  come  home  ? Will  you  come 
with  me,  Kitty  ?” 

Kitty  answered  not  a word,  but  rose  sobbing, 
with  the  end  of  her  simple  head-dress  at  her  eyes. 
Captain  Jorgan  followed  the  lovers  out,  quite 
sheepishly:  pausing  in  the  shop  to  give  an  in- 
struction to  Mr.  Pettifer. 

44  Here,  Tom  I”  said  the  captain,  in  a low  voice. 

44  Here’s  something  in  your  line.  Here’s  an  old 
lady  poorly  and  low  in  her  spirits.  Cheer  her  up 
a bit,  Tom.  Cheer  ’em  all  up.” 

Mr.  Pettifer,  with  a brisk  nod  of  intelligence, 
immediately  assumed  bis  steward  face,  and  went 
with  his  quiet  helpful  steward  step  into  the  parlor, 


where  the  captain  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  see 
ing  him,  through  the  glass-door,  take  the  child  in 
his  arms  (who  offered  no  objection),  and  bend  over 
Mrs.  Raybrock,  administering  soft  words  of  con 
solution.  VUm 

44  Though  what  h«  finds  to  say,  unless  he’s  tell- 
ing her  that  it’ll  soon  bo  over,  or  that  most  peonle 
is  so  at  first,  or  that  it’ll  do  her  good  afterward  I 
can  not  imaginate !”  was  the  captain’s  reflection ’as 
he  followed  the  lovers. 

He  had  not  far  to  fpllow  them,  since  it  was  but 
a short  descent  down  the  stony  ways  to  the  cottaire 
of  Kitty’s  father.  But,  short  as  the  distance  was 
it  was  long  enough  to  enable  the  captain  to  observe 
that  he  was  fast  becoming  the  village  Ogre  ■ for 
there  was  not  a woman  standing  working  at’  her 
door,  or  a fisherman  coming  np  or  going  down,  who 
saw  Young  Raybrock  unhappy  and  little  Kitty  in 
tears,  but  she  or  he  instantly  darted  a suspicious 
and  indignant  glance  at  the  captain,  as  the  for- 
eigner who  must  somehow  be  responsible  for  this 
unusual  spectacle.  Consequently,  when  they  came 
into  Tregarthen’s  little  garden— which  formed  the 
platform  from  which  the  captain  had  seen  Kitty 
peeping  over  the  wall— the  captain  brought  to, 
and  stood  off  and  on  at  the  gate,  while  Kitty  hur- 
ried to  hide  her  tears  in  her  own  room,  and  Alfred 
spoke  With  her  father,  who  was  working  in  the 
garden.  He  was  a rather  infirm  man,  but  could 
scarcely  be  called  old  yet,  with  an  agreeable  face 
and  a promising  air  of  making  the  best  of  things. 
The  conversation  began  on  his  side  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  good  hnmor,  but  soon  became  dis- 
trustful, and  soon  angry.  That  was  the  captain’s 
cue  for  striking  both  into  the  conversation  and  the 
garden. 

“Morning,  sir!”  said  Captain  Jorgan.  “How 
do  y-ou  do  ?” 

44  The  gentleman  I am  going  away  with,"  said 
the  young  fisherman  to  Tregarthen. 

“Oh!”  returned  Kitty’s  father,  surveying  the 
unfortunate  captain  with  a look  of  extreme  disfa- 
vor. 44 1 confess  that  I can’t  say  I am  glad  to  see 
you.” 

“No,”  said  the  captain,  “and,  to  admit  the 
truth,  that  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  these 
parts.  But  don’t  be  hasty- ; you  may  think  better 
of  me  by-and-by.” 

44 1 hope  so,”  observed  Tregarthen. 

“ Wa’al,  I hope  so,”  observed  the  captain,  quit# 
at  his  ease  ; 44  more  than  that,  I believe  so — though 
you  don’t.  Now,  Mr.  Tregarthen,  you  don’t  want 
to  exchange  words  of  mistrust  with  me;  and  if 
you  did,  you  couldn’t,  because  I wouldn’t.  You 
and  I are  old  enough  to  know  better  than  to  judge 
against  experience  from  surfaces  and  appearances ; 
and  if  you  haven’t  lived  to  find  out  the  evil  and  in- 
justice of  such  judgments,  you  are  a lucky  man.” 

The  other  seemed  to  shrink  under  this  remark, 
and  replied,  44  Sir,  I have  lived  to  feel  it  deeply-.” 

“Wa’al,”  said  the  captain,  mollified,  “then  I’ve 
made  a good  cast  without  knowing  it.  Now,  Tre- 
garthen, there  stands  the  lover  of  your  only  child, 
and  here  stand  I who  know  his  secret.  I warrant 
it  a righteous  secret,  and  none  of  his  making, 
though  bound  to  bo  of  hie  keeping.  I Want  to 
help  him  out  with  it,  and  tewwards  that  end  we 
ask  you  to  favor  us  with  the  names  of  two  or  three 
old  residents  in  the  village  of  Lanrean.  As  I am 
taking  out  my-  pocket-book  and  pencil  to  put  the 
names  down,  I may  as  well  observe  to  you  that 
this,  wrote  atop  of  the  first  page  here,  is  my  name 
and  address  : 4 Silas  Jonas  Jorgan,  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, United  States.’  If  ever  you  take  it  in 
your  head  to  run  over  any-  morning,  I shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  you.  Now,  what  may-  be  the 
spelling  of  these  said  names?” 

“There  was  an  elderly  man,”  said  Tregarthen, 
“ named  David  Polreath.  He  may  be  dead.” 

“Wa’al,”  said  the  captain,  cheerfully,  “if  Pol- 
reath’s  dead  and  buried,  and  can  be  made  of  any 
service  to  us,  Polreath  won’t  object  to  our  digging 
of  him  up.  Polreath’s  down,  any  how.” 

“ There  was  another  named  Penrewen.  I don’t 
know  his  Christian  name.” 

“ Never  mind  his  Chris’en  name,”  said  the  cap- 
tain. 44  Penrewen  for  short.” 

“ There  was  another  named  John  Tredgear.” 

“And  a pleasant-sounding  name,  too,”  said  the 
captain;  “John  Tredgear ’s  booked." 

14 1 can  recall  no  other  except  old  Parvis.” 

14  One  of  old  Parvis’s  fam’ly-,  I reckon,”  said  the 
captain,  “kept  a dry-goods  store  in  New  York 
city,  and  realized  a handsome  competency  by 
burning  bis  house  to  ashes.  Same  name,  any 
how.  David  Polreath,  Unchris’en  Penrewen, 
John  Tredgear,  and  old  Arson  Parvis.” 

“ I can  not  recall  any  others  at  the  moment.” 

“Thank’ee,”  said  the  captain.  “And  so,  Tre- 
garthen, hoping  for  your  good  opinion  yet,  and 
likewise  for  the  fair  Devonshire  Flower’s,  y-our 
daughter’s,  I give  you  my  hand,  sir,  and  wish  you 
good-day.” 

Young  Raybrock  accompanied  him  disconsolate- 
ly ; for  there  w-as  no  Kitty  at  the  window  when  he 
looked  up,  no  Kitty  in  the  garden  when  he  shut 
the  gate,  no  Kitty  gazing  after  them  along  the 
stony  ways  when  they  began  to  climb  back.  . 

44  Now  I tell  y-ou  what,”  said  the  captain.  44  Not 
being  at  present  calc’lated  to  promote  harmony  in 
your  family-,  I won’t  come  in.  You  go  and  get 
your  dinner  at  home,  and  I’ll  get  mine  at  the  little 
hotel.  Let  our  hour  of  meeting  be  two  o’clock, 
and  you’ll  find  me  smoking  a cigar  in  the  sun  afore 
the  hotel  door.  Tell  Tom  Pettifer,  my  steward, 
to  consider  himself  on  duty,  and  to  look  after  your 
people  till  wo  come  back;  you’ll  find  he’ll  have 
made  himself  useful  to  ’em  already,  and  will  be 
quite  acceptable.” 

All  was  done  as  Captain  Jorgan  directed. 
Punctually  at  two  o’clock  the  young  fisherman 
appeared  with  his  knapsack  at  his  back ; and 
punctually-  at  two  o’clock  the  captain  jerked  away 
the  last  feather-end  of  his  cigar. 

“ Let  me  carry-  your  baggage,  Captain  Jorgan ; 
I can  easily  take  it  with  mine.” 

“Thank’ee,”  said  the  captain,  “I’ll  carry  it 
myself..  It’s  on’y  a oomb." 

ThejililfntHd  Fft  village,  and  paused 
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among  the  trees  and  fern  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above,  to  take  breath  and  to  look  down  at  the  beau* 
tiful  sea.  Suddenly  the  captain  gave  his  leg  a 
resounding  slap,  and  eried,  « Never  knew  such  a 
right  thing  in  all  my  life !”— and  ran  away. 

The  cause  of  this  abrupt  retirement  on  the  part 
of  the  captain  was  little  Kitty  among  the  trees. 
The  captain  went  out  of  sight  and  waited,  and  kept 
out  of  sight  and  waited,  until  it  occurred  to  him  to 
beguile  the  time  with  another  cigar.  He  lighted 
it,  and  smoked  it  out,  and  still  he  was  out  of  sight 
and  waiting.  He  stole  within  sight  at  last,  and 
saw  the  lovers,  with  their  arms  entwined  and  their 
bent  heads  touching,  moving  slowly  among  the 
trees.  It  was  the  golden  time  of  the  afternoon 
then,  and  the  captain  said  to  himself,  “Golden 
sun,  golden  sea,  golden  sails,  golden  leaves,  golden 
lore,  golden  youth— a golden  state  of  things  alto- 


gether!” 

Nevertheless  the  captain  found  it  necessary  to 
hail  his  young  companion  before  going  out  of  sight 
again.  In  a few  moments  more  he  came  up,  and 
they  began  their  journey. 

“That  still  young  woman  with  the  fatherless 
child,”  said  Captain  Jorgan,  as  they  fell  into  step, 
“didn’t  throw  her  words  away;  but  good  honest 
words  are  never  thrown  away.  And  now  that  I 
am  conveying  you  off  from  that  tender  little  thing 
that  loves  and  relies  and  hopes,  I feel  just  as  if  I 
was  the  snarling  crittur  in  the  picters,  with  the 
tight  legs,  the  long  nose,  and  the  feather  in  his 
cap,  the  tips  of  whose  mustaches  get  up  nearer  to 
his  eyes  the  wickeder  he  gets.” 

The  young  fisherman  knew  nothing  of  Mephis- 
topheles ; but  he  smiled  when  the  captain  stopped 
to  double  himself  up  and  slap  his  leg,  and  they 
went  along  in  right  good-fellowship. 


CHAPTER  HI. — THE  CLUB-NIGHT. 

A Cornish  Moor,  when  the  east  wind  drives 
over  it,  is  as  cold  and  rugged  a scene  as  a traveler 
is  likely  to  find  in  a year’s  travel.  A Cornish 
Moor,  in  the  dark,  is  as  black  a solitude  as  the 
traveler  is  likely  to  wish  himself  well  out  of  in  the 
course  of  a life’s  wanderings.  A Cornish  Moor,  in 
a night  fog,  is  a wilderness  where  the  traveler 
needs  to  know  his  way  well,  or  the  chances  are 
very  strong  that  his  life  and  his  wanderings  will 
soon  perplex  him  no  more. 

Captain  Jorgan  and  the  young  fisherman  had 
faced  the  east  and  the  southeast  winds  from  the 
first  rising  of  the  sun  after  their  departure  from 
the  village  of  Steepways.  Thrice  had  the  sun  risen, 
and  still  all  day  long  had  the  sharp  wind  blown  at 
them  like  some  malevolent  Bpirit  bent  on  forcing 
them  back.  But  Captain  Jorgan  was  too  familiar 
with  all  the  winds  that  blow,  and  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  eircumvent  their  slightest  weaknesses, 
and  get  the  better  of  them  in  the  long  run,  to  be 
beaten  by  any  member  of  the  airy  family.  Tak- 
ing the  year  round,  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  mat- 
tered little  what  wind  blew,  or  how  hard  it  blew ; 
so  he  was  as  indifferent  to  the  wind  on  this  occa- 
sion as  a man  could  be  who  frequently  observed 
“ that  it  freshened  him  up,”  and  who  regarded  it 
in  the  light  of  an  old  acquaintance.  One  might 
have  supposed,  from  his  way,  that  there  was  even 
a kind  of  fraternal  understanding  between  Captain 
Jorgan  and  the  wind,  as  between  two  professed 
fighters  often  opposed  to  one  another.  The  young 
fisherman,  for  his  part,  was  accustomed  within  his 
narrower  limits  to  hold  hard  weather  cheap,  and 
had  his  anxious  object  before  him ; so  the  wind 
went  by  him,  too,  little  heeded,  and  went  upon  its 
way  to  kiss  Kitty. 

Their  varied  course  had  lain  by  the  side  of  the 
sea,  where  the  brown  rocks  cleft  it  into  fountains 
of  spray,  and  inland  where  once  barren  moors  were 
reclaimed  and  cultivated,  and  by  lonely  villages  of 
poor-enough  cabins  with  mud  walls,  and  by  a town 
or  two  with  an  old  church  and  a market-place. 
But,  always  traveling  through  a sparely  inhabit- 
ed country  and  over  a broad  expanse,  they  had 
some  at  last  upon  the  true  Cornish  Moor  within 
reach  of  Lanreun.  None  but  gaunt  spectres  of 
miners  passed  them  here,  with  metallic  masks  of 
faces,  ghastly  with  dust  of  copper  and  tin ; anon, 
solitary  works  on  remote  hill-tops,  and  bare  ma- 
chinery of  torturing  wheels  and  cogs  and  chains, 
writhing  up  hill-sides,  were  the  few  scattered 
hints  of  human  presence  in  the  landscape  ; during 
long  intervals,  the  bitter  wind,  howling  and  tear- 
ing at  them  like  a fierce  wild  monster,  had  them 
all  to  itself. 

“A  sing’lar  thing  it  is,”  said  the  captain,  look- 
ing round  at  the  brown  desert  of  rank  grass  and 
poor  moss,  “how  like  this  airth  is  to  the  men  that 
live  upon  it!  Here’s  a spot  of  country  rich  with 
bidden  metals,  and  it  puts  on  the  worst  rags  of 
clothes  possible,  and  crouches  and  shivers  and 
makes  believe  to  be  so  poor  that  it  can’t  so  much 
as  afford  a feed  for  a beast.  Just  like  a human 
miser,  ain’t  it?” 

“But  they  find  the  miser  out,”  returned  the 
young  fisherman,  pointing  to  where  the  earth  by 
the  water-courses  and  along  the  valleys  was  turned 
up,  for  miles,  in  trying  for  metal. 

“Ay,  they  find  him  out,”  said  the  captain; 
“but  be  makes  a struggle  of  it  even  then,  and 
holds  back  all  he  can.  He’s  a ’cute  ’un.” 

The  gloom  of  evening  was  already  gathering  on 
the  dreary  scene,  and  they  were,  at  the  shortest 
and  best,  a dozen  miles  from  their  destination. 
But  the  captain,  in  his  long-skirted  blue  coat  and 
his  boots  and  his  hat  and  his  square  shirt-collar, 
and  without  any  extra  defense  against  the  weath- 
er, walked  coolly  along  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets ; as  if  he  lived  under-ground  somewhere  hard 
by,  and  had  just  come  up  to  show  his  friend  the 
road. 

“ I’d  have  liked  to  have  had  a look  at  this  place, 
too,”  said  the  captain,  “when  there  was  a mon- 
strous sweep  of  water  rolling  over  it,  dragging  the 
powerful  great  stones  along  and  piling  ’em  atop  of 
one  another,  and  depositing  the  foundations  for 
all  manner  of  superstitions.  Bless  you ! the  old 
priests,  smart  mechanical  critturs  as  they  were, 
never  piled  up  many  of  these  stones.  Water’s  the 
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lever  that  moved  ’em.  When  you  see  ’em  thick 
and  blunt  tewwards  one  point  of  the  compass,  and 
fined  away  thin  tewwards  the  opposite  point,  you 
may  be  as  good  as  moral  sure  that  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Druid  that  fixed  ’em  was  Water.” 

The  captain  referred  to  some  great  blocks  of 
stone  presenting  this  characteristic,  which  were 
wonderfully  balanced  and  heaped  on  one  another, 
on  a desolate  hill.  Looking  back  at  these,  as  they 
stood  out  against  the  lurid  glare  of  the  west,  just 
then  expiring,  they  were  not  unlike  enormous 
antediluvian  birds,  that  had  perched  there  on  crags 
and  peaks,  and  had  been  petrified  there. 

“But  it’s  an  interesting  country,”  said  the  cap- 
tain, “ — fact!  It’s  old  in  the  annals  of  that  said 
old  Arch-Druid,  Water,  and  it’s  old  in  the  annals 
of  the  said  old  parson-critturs  too.  It’s  a mighty 
interesting  thing  to  set  your  boot  (as  I did  this 
day)  on  a rough,  honey-combed  old  stone,  with 
just  nothing  you  can  name  but  weather  visible 
upon  it : which  the  scholars  that  go  about  with 
hammers,  chipping  pieces  off  the  universal  airth, 
find  to  be  an  inscription  entreating  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  some  for-ages-bust-up  crittur  of  a governor 
that  over-taxed  a people  never  heard  of.”  Here 
the  captain  stopped  to  slap  his  le^  “ It’s  a 
mighty  interesting  thing  to  come  upon  a score  or 
two  of  stones  set  up  on  end  in  a desert — some  short, 
some  tall,  some  leaning  here,  some  leaning  there, 
and  to  know  that  they  were  pop’larly  supposed — 
and  may  be  still — to  be  a group  of  Cornish  men 
that  got  changed  into  that  geological  formation  for 
playing  a game  upon  a Sunday.  They  wouldn’t 
have  it  in  my  country,  I reckon,  even  if  they  could 
get  it — but  it’s  very  interesting.” 

In  this  the  captain,  though  it  amused  him,  was 
quite  sincere.  Quite  as  sincere  as  when  he  added, 
after  looking  well  about  him : “ That  fog-bank 
coming  up  as  the  sun  goes  down,  will  spread,  and 
we  shall  have  to  feel  our  way  into  Lanrean  full  as 
much  as  see  it.” 

All  the  way  along  the  young  fisherman  had 
spoken  at  times  to  the  captain  of  his  interrupted 
hopes,  and  of  the  family  good  name,  and  of  the  resti- 
tution that  must  be  made,  and  of  the  cherished  plans 
of  his  heart,  so  near  attainment,  which  must  be 
set  aside  for  it.  In  bis  simple  faith  and  honor, 
he  seemed  incapable  of  entertaining  the  idea  that 
it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  evade  the 
doing  of  what  their  iuquiries  should  establish  to  be 
right.  This  was  very  agreeable  to  Captain  Jor- 
gan, and  won  his  genuine  admiration.  Wherefore 
he  now  turned  the  discourse  back  into  that  chan- 
nel, and  encouraged  his  companion  to  talk  of  Kitty, 
and  to  calculate  how  many  years  it  would  take, 
without  a share  in  the  fishery,  to  establish  a home 
for  her,  and  to  relieve  his  honest  heart  by  dwelling 
on  its  anxieties. 

Meanwhile  it  fell  very  dark,  and  the  fog  became 
dense,  though  the  wind  howled  at  them  and  bit 
them  as  savagely  as  ever.  The  captain  had  care- 
fully taken  the  bearings  of  Lanrean  from  the  map, 
and  carried  his  pocket-compass  with  him ; the 
young  fisherman,  too,  possessed  that  kind  of  cul- 
tivated instinct  for  shaping  a course  which  is  often 
found  among  men  of  such  pursuits.  But  although 
they  held  a true  course  in  the  main,  and  corrected 
it  when  they  lost  the  road  by  aid  of  the  compass 
and  a light  obtained  with  great  difficulty  in  the 
roomy  depths  of  the  captain’s  hat,  they  could  not 
help  losing  the  road  often.  On  such  occasions 
they  would  become  involved  in  the  difficult  ground 
of  the  spongy  moor,  and,  after  making  a laborious 
loop,  would  emerge  upon  the  road  at  some  point 
they  had  passed  before  they  left  it,  and  thus  would 
have  a good  deal  of  work  to  do  twice  over.  But 
the  young  fisherman  was  not  easily  lost,  and  the 
captain  (and  his  comb)  would  probably  have  turn- 
ed up,  with  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession,  at 
any  appointed  spot  on  the  surface  of  this  globe. 
Consequently,  they  were  no  more  than  retarded 
in  their  progress  to  Lanrean,  and  arrived  in  that 
small  place  at  nine  o’clock.  By  that  time  the 
captain’s  hat  had  fallen  back  over  his  ears,  and 
rested  on  the  nape  of  his  neck;  but  he  still  had  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  showed  no  other  sign  of 
dilapidation. 

They  had  almost  run  against  a low  stone  house 
with  red-curtained  windows,  before  they  knew 
they  had  hit  upon  the  little  hotel,  the  King  Ar- 
thur’s Arms.  They  could  just  descry  through  the 
mist,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  road,  oth- 
er low  stone  buildings  which  were  its  outhouses 
and  stables ; and  somewhere  overhead  its  invisible 
sign  was  being  wrathfully  swung  by  the  wind. 

“Now,  wait  a bit,”  said  the  captain.  “ They' 
might  be  full  here,  or  they  might  offer  us  cold 
quarters.  Consequently,  the  policy  is  to  take  an 
observation,  and,  when  we’ve  found  the  warmest 
room,  walk  right  slap  into  it.” 

The  warmest  room  was  evidently  that  from 
which  fire  and  candle  streamed  reddest,  and  bright- 
est, and  from  which  the  sound  of  voices  engaged  in 
some  discussion  came  out  into  the  night.  Captain 
Jorgan  having  established  the  bearings  of  this 
room,  merely  said  to  his  young  friend,  “Follow 
me!”  and  was  in  it  before  King  Arthur’s  Arms 
had  any  notion  that  they  infolded  a stranger. 

“Order,  order,  order!”  cried  several  voices,  as 
the  captain,  with  his  hat  under  bis  arm,  stood 
within  the  door  he  had  opened. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  the  captain,  advancing,  “ I 
am  much  beholden  to  yeu  for  the  opportunity  you 
give  me  of  addressing  you;  but  will  not  detain 
you  with  any  lengthened  observations.  I have  the 
honor  to  be  a cousin  of  yours  on  the  Uncle  Sam 
side ; this  young  friend  of  mine  is  a nearer  relation 
of  yours  on  the  Devonshire  side  ; we  are  both  pret- 
ty nigh  used  up,  and  much  in  want  of  supper.  I 
thank  you  for  your  welcome,  and  I am  proud  to 
take  you  by  the  hand,  sir,  and  I hope  I see  you 
well.” 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a jolly-look- 
ing chairman,  with  a wooden  hammer  near  him  ; 
which,  but  for  the  captain’s  friendly  grasp,  he 
would  have  taken  up  and  hammored  the  table 
with. 

“ How  do  you  do,  sir  ?”  said  the  captain,  shak- 
ing this  chairman’s  hand  with  the  greatest  heart- 


iness, while  his  new  friend  ineffectually  eyed  his 
hammer  of  office  ; “when  you  come  to  my  coun- 
txy,  I shall  be  proud  to  return  your  welcome,  sir, 
and  that  of  this  good  company.” 

The  captain  now  took  his  seat  near  the  fire,  and 
invited  his  companion  to  do  the  like — whom  he 
congratulated  aloud,  on  their  having  “fallen  on 
their  feet.” 

The  company,  who  might  be  about  a dozen  in 
number,  w ere  at  a loss  what  to  make  of,  or  do  with, 
the  captain.  But  one  little  old  man  in  long  flap- 
ping shirt  collars  : who,  with  only  his  face  and  them 
visible  through  a cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  looked 
like  a superannuated  Cherubim : said  sharply', 
“This  is  a Club.” 

“This  is  a Club,”  the  captain  repeated  to  his 
young  friend.  “Wa’al  now,  that’s  curious! 
Didn’t  I say',  coming  along,  if  we  could  only'  light 
upon  a Club  ?” 

The  captain’s  doubling  himself  up  and  slapping 
his  leg  finished  the  chairman.  He  had  been  soft- 
ening toward  the  captain  from  the  first,  and  he 
melted.  “ Gentlemen  King  Arthurs,”  said  he,  ris- 
ing, “ though  it  is  not  the  custom  to  admit  stran- 
gers, still,  as  we  have  broken  the  rule  once  to-night, 
I will  exert  myr  authority  and  break  it  again. 
And  while  the  supper  of  these  travelers  is  cook- 
ing ;”  here  his  eye  fell  on  the  landlord,  who  dis- 
creetly' took  the  hint  and  withdrew  to  see  about  it ; 
“ I will  recall  you  to  the  subject  of  the  sea-faring 
man.” 

“D’ye  hear!”  said  the  captain,  aside  to  the 
young  fisherman  ; “ that’s  in  our  way'.  Who’s  the 
sea-faring  man,  I wonder  ?” 

“ I see  several  old  men  here,”  returned  the 
young  fisherman,  eagerly,  for  his  thoughts  were 
always  on  his  object.  “Perhaps  one  or  more  of 
the  old  men  whose  names  you  wrote  down  in  your 
book  may  be  here.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  the  captain ; “ I’ve  got  my  eye 
on  ’em.  But  don’t  force  it.  Try  if  it  won’t  come 
nat’ral.” 

Thus  the  two,  behind  their  hands,  while  they 
sat  warming  them  at  the  fire.  Simultaneously, 
the  Club  beginning  to  be  at  its  ease  again,  and  re- 
suming the  discussion  of  the  sea-faring  man,  the 
captain  winked  to  his  fellow-traveler  to  let  him  at- 
tend to  it. 

As  it  was  a kind  of  conversation  not  altogether 
unprecedented  in  such  assemblages,  where  most  of 
those  who  spoke  at  all  spoke  all  at  once,  and  where 
half  of  those  could  put  no  beginning  to  what  they 
had  to  say,  and  the  other  half  could  put  no  end, 
the  tendency'  of  the  debate  was  discursive,  and  not 
very  intelligible.  All  the  captain  had  made  out, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  separate  little  table  laid 
for  two  was  covered  with  a smoking  broiled  fowl 
and  rashers  of  bacon,  reduced  itself  to  these  heads. 
That,  a sea-faring  man  had  arrived  at  The  King 
Arthur’s  Arms,  benighted,  an  hour  or  so  earlier  in 
the  evening.  That,  the  Gentlemen  King  Arthurs 
had  admitted  him,  though  all  unknown,  into  the 
sanctuary  of  their  Club.  That,  they  had  invited 
I him  to  make  his  footing  good  by  telling  a story'. 
That,  lie  had,  after  some  pressing,  begun  a story' 
of  adventure  and  shipwreck;  at  an  interesting 
point  of  which  he  suddenly  broke  off,  and  positive- 
ly refused  to  finish.  That,  he  had  thereupon  taken 
up  a candlestick,  and  gone  to  bed,  and  was  now 
the  sole  occupant  of  a double-bedded  room  up 
stairs.  The  question  raised  on  these  premises  ap- 
peared to  be,  whether  the  sea-faring  man  was  not 
in  a state  of  contumacy  and  contempt,  and  ought 
not  to  be  formally  voted  and  declared  in  that  con- 
dition. This  deliberation  involved  the  difficulty 
(suggested  by  the  more  jocose  and  irreverent  of 
the  Gentlemen  King  Arthurs)  that  it  might  make 
no  sort  of  difference  to  the  sea-faring  man  whether 
be  was  so  voted  and  declared,  or  not. 

Captain  Jorgan  and  the  young  fisherman  ate 
their  supper  and  drank  their  beer,  and  their  knives 
and  fol  ks  had  ceased  to  rattle  and  their  glasses  had 
ceased  to  clink,  and  still  the  discussion  showed  no 
sy’mptoms  of  coming  to  any  conclusion.  But 
when  they  had  left  their  little  supper-table  and  had 
returned  to  their  seats  by  the  fire,  the  Chairman 
hammered  himself  into  attention,  andth us  outspoke. 

“Gentlemen  King  Arthurs;  when  the  night  is 
so  bad  without,  harmony  should  prevail  within. 
When  the  moor  is  so  windy,  cold,  and  bleak,  this 
room  should  be  cheerful,  convivial,  and  entertain- 
ing. Gentlemen,  at  present  it  is  neither  the  one, 
nor  yet  the  other,  nor  yet  the  other.  Gentle- 
men King  Arthurs,  I recall  you  to  yourselves. 
Gentlemen  King  Arthurs,  what  are  you  ? You 
are  inhabitants — old  inhabitants — of  the  noble  vil- 
lage of  Lanrean.  You  arc  in  council  assembled. 
You  are  a monthly  Club  through  all  the  winter 
months,  and  they  are  many.  It  is  your  perroud 
perrivilege,  on  a new  member’s  entrance,  or  on  a 
member’s  birthday,  to  call  upon  that  member  to 
make  good  his  footing  by  relating  to  y’ou  some 
transaction  or  adventure  in  his  life,  or  in  the  life 
of  a relation,  or  in  the  life  of  a friend,  and  then  to 
depute  me  as  your  representative  to  spin  a teeto- 
tum to  pass  it  round.  Gentlemen  King  Arthurs, 
your  perroud  perrivileges  shall  not  sutler  in  my 
keeping.  N — no ! Therefore,  as  the  member 
whose  birthday  the  present  occasion  has  the  hon- 
or to  be,  has  gratified  you ; and  as  the  sea-faring 
man  overhead  has  not  gratified  you;  I start  you 
fresh,  by  spinning  the  teetotum  attached  to  my  of- 
fice, and  calling  on  the  gentleman  it  falls  to  to 
speak  up  w hen  his  name  is  declared.” 

The  captain  and  his  young  friend  looked  hard  at 
the  teetotum  as  it  whirled  rapidly,  and  harder 
still  when  it  gradually  became  intoxicated  and  be- 
gan to  stagger  about  the  table  in  nn  ill-conducted 
and  disorderly'  manner.  Finally,  it  came  into  col- 
lision with  a candlestick,  and  leaped  against  the 
pipe  of  the  old  gentleman  with  the  flapping  shirt 
collars.  Thereupon  the  chairman  struck  the  ta- 
ble once  with  his  hammer  and  said : 

“Mr.  Parvis!” 

“ D’yre  hear  that  ?”  whispered  the  captain,  great- 
ly excited,  to  the  young  fisherman.  “I’d  have 
laid  y'on  a thousand  dollars  a good  half-hour  ago, 
that  that  old  cherubim  in  the  clouds  was  Arson 
Parvis  1” 


The  respectable  personage  in  question,  after 
turning  up  one  eye  to  assist  his  memory — at  w hich 
time  he  bore  a very'  striking  resemblance  indeed 
to  the  conventional  representations  of  his  race  as 
executed  in  oil  by  various  ancient  masters — com- 
menced a narrative,  of  which  the  interest  centred 
in  a waistcoat.  It  appeared  that  the  waistcoat 
was  a yellow  waistcoat  with  a green  stripe,  white 
sleeves,  and  a plain  brass  button.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  waistcoat  was  made  to  order,  by 
Nicholas  Pendold  of  Penzance,  who  was  thrown 
off  the  top  of  a four-horse  coach  coming  down  the 
hill  on  the  Plymouth  road,  and,  pitching  on  his 
head  where  he  was  not  sensitive,  lived  two-and- 
thirty  years  afterward,  and  considered  himself  the 
better  for  the  accident — roused  up,  as  it  might  be. 
It  further  appeared  that  the  waistcoat  belonged  to 
Mr.  Parvis’s  father,  and  had  once  attended  him, 
in  company  with  a pair  of  gaiters,  to  the  annual 
feast  of  miners  at  St.  Just:  where  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  which  ever  afterward  render- 
ed it  a waistcoat  famous  in  story  had  occurred. 
But  the  celebrity  of  the  waistcoat  was  not  thor- 
oughly accounted  for  by  Mr.  Parvis,  aryl  had  to  be 
to  some  extent  taken  on  trust  by  the  company,  in 
consequence  of  that  gentleman’s  entirely  forgetting 
all  about  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that  had 
handed  it  down  to  fame.  Indeed,  he  was  even  un- 
able, on  a gentle  cross-examination  instituted  for 
the  assistance  of  his  memory,  to  inform  the  Gentle- 
men King  Arthurs  whether  it  was  a circumstance 
of  a natural  or  a supernatural  character.  Having 
thus  responded  to  the  teetotum,  Mr.  Parvis,  after 
looking  out  from  his  clouds  as  if  he  would  like  to 
see  the  man  who  would  beat  that,  subsided  into 
himself. 

The  fraternity  were  plunged  into  a blank  condi- 
tion by  Mr.  Purvis’s  success,  and  the  chairman 
was  about  to  try  another  spin,  when  young  Bay- 
brock — whom  Captain  Jorgan  had  with  difficulty 
restrained — rose,  and  said  might  he  ask  Mr.  Par- 
vis a question. 

The  Gentlemen  King  Arthurs  holding,  with 
loud  cries  of  “Order  !”  that  he  might  not,  he  ask- 
ed the  question  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  make 
himself  heard. 

Did  the  forgotten  circumstance  relate  in  any 
way'  to  money  ? To  a stun  of  money,  such  as  five 
hundred  pounds  ? To  money  supposed  by  its  pos- 
sessor to  be  honestly  come  by,  but  in  reality  ill- 
gotten  and  stolen  ? 

A general  surprise  seized  upon  the  club  when 
this  remarkable  inquiry  was  preferred ; which 
would  have  become  resentment  but  for  the  cap- 
tain’s interposition. 

“Strange  as  it  sounds,"  said  he,  ‘j^ind  suspi- 
cious as  it  sounds,  I pledge  myself,  gentlemen, 
that  my  young  friend  here  has  a manly  stand-up 
Cornish  reason  for  his  words.  Also,  I pledge  my- 
self that  they  are  inoffensive  words.  He  and  I are 
searching  for  information  on  a subject  which  those 
words  generally'  describe.  Such  information  we 
may  get  from  the  honestest  and  best  of  men — may 
get,  or  not  get,  here  or  any  where  about  here.  I 
hope  the  Honorable  Mr.  Arson — I ask  his  pardon 
— Parvis  — will  not  object  to  quiet  my  young 
friend’s  mind  by'  saying  Yes  or  No. 

After  some  time,  the  obtuse  Mr.  Parvis  was  with 
great  trouble  and  difficulty  induced  to  roar  out 
“No!”  For  which  concession  the  captain  rose 
and  thanked  him. 

“Now,  listen  to  the  next,”  whispered  the  cap- 
tain to  the  young  fisherman.  “There  may  be 
more  in  him  than  in  the  other  crittur.  Don’t  in- 
terrupt him.  Hear  him  out.” 

The  chairman  with  all  due  formality  spun  the 
teetotum,  and  it  reeled  into  the  brandy-and-water 
of  a strong  brown  man  of  sixty  or  so ; John 
Trcdgcar:  the  manager  of  a neighboring  mine. 
He  immediately'  began  as  follows,  with  a plain 
business-like  air  that  gradually  warmed  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 


It  happened  that  at  one  period  of  my  life  the 
path  of  my  destiny  (not  a tin  path  then)  lay  along 
the  highways  and  byways  of  France,  and*  that  I 
had  occasion  to  make  frequent  stoppages  at  com- 
mon French  roadside  cabarets — that  kind  ef  tav- 
ern which  has  a very  bad  name  in  French  books 
and  French  plays.  I had  engaged  myself  in  an 
undertaking  which  rendered  such  journeys  neces- 
sary'. A very  old  friend  of  mine  hacf'recently  es- 
tablished himself  at  Paris  in  a wholesale  commer- 
cial enterprise,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter.  He 
had  proposed  to  me  a certain  share  in  the  under- 
taking, and  one  of  the  duties  of  my  post  was  to  in- 
volve occasional  journey’s  among  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  of  France,  with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing agencies  and  opening  connections.  My  friend 
had  applied  to  me  to  undertake  this  function, 
rather  than  to  a native,  feeling  that  he  could  trust 
me  better  than  a stranger.  He  knew  also  that,  in 
consequence  of  my  having  been  half  my  life  at 
school  in  France,  my  knowledge  of  the  language 
would  be  sufficient  for  every  purpose  that  could  be 
required. 

I accepted  my  friend’s  proposal,  and  entered 
with  such  energy  as  I could  command  upon  my 
new  mode  of  life.  Sometimes  my'  journeyings 
from  place  to  place  were  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  railroad,  or  other  public  conveyance;  but 
there  were  other  occasions,  and  these  last  I liked 
the  best,  when  it  was  necessary  I should  go  to  out- 
of-the-way  places,  and  by’  such  cross-roads  as  ren- 
dered it  more  convenient  for  me  to  travel  with  a 


rriage  and  horse  of  my'  own.  My’  carriage  was 
a kind  of  phaeton  without  a coach-box,  with  a leath- 
er hood  that  would  put  up  and  down ; and  there 
was  plenty'  of  room  at  the  back  for  such  specimens 
or  samples  of  goods  as  it  was  necessary'  that  I should 
carry  with  me.  For  my'  horse — it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  that  it  should  be  an  animal  of  some 
value,  as  no  horse  but  a very  good  one  would  be 
capable  of  performing  the  long  courses,  day  after 
day',  which  my  mode  of  traveling  rendered  necessa- 
ry. He  cost  me  two  thousand  francs,  and  was 
any  thing  but  dear  at  the  price. 

J^nyf  were  U|e  ^eurnev8  we  performed  together 
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over  the  broad  acres  of  beautiful  France.  Many 
were  the  hotels,  many  the  auberges,  many  the  bad 
dinners,  many  the  damp  beds,  and  many  the  fleas 
which  I encountered  en  route.  Many  were  the 
dull  old  fortified  towns  over  whose  draw-bridges  I 
rolled ; many  the  still  more  dull  old  towns  without 
fortifications  and  without  draw-bridges,  at  which 
my  avocations  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  halt. 

I don’t  know  how  it  was  that  on  the  morning 
when  I was  to  start  from  the  town  of  Doulaise, 
with  the  intention  of  sleeping  at  Francy-le-Grand, 
I was  an  hour  later  in  commencing  my  journey 
than  I ought  to  have  been.  I have  said  I don’t 
know  how  it  was,  but  this  is  scarcely  true.  I do 
know  how  it  was.  It  was  because  on  that  morn- 
ing, to  use  a popular  expression,  every  thing  went 
wrong.  So  it  was  an  hour  later  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  Gentlemen,  when  I drew  up  the  sheep- 
skin lining  of  my  carriage  apron  over  my  legs,  and 
establishing  my  little  dog  comfortably  on  the  seat 
beside  me,  set  off  on  my  journey.  In  all  my  ex- 
peditions I was  accompanied  by  a favorite  terrier 
of  mine,  which  I had  brought  with  me  from  En- 
gland. I never  traveled  without  her,  and  found 
her  a companion. 

It  was  a miserable  day  in  the  month  of  October. 
A perfectly  gray  sky,  with  white  gleams  about  the 
horizon,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  small 
drizzle  which  was  falling  would  continue  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  at  least.  It  wa3  cold  and  cheer- 
less weather,  and  on  the  deserted  road  I was  pur- 
suing there  was  scarcely  a human  being  (unless  it 
was  an  occasional  cantonnier,  or  road-mender)  to 
break  the  solitude.  A deserted  way  indeed,  with 
poplars  on  each  side  of  it,  which  had  turned  yel- 
low in  the  autumn,  and  had  shed  their  leaves  in 
abundance  all  across  the  road,  so  that  my  mare’s 
footsteps  had  quite  a muffled  sound  as  she  trampled 
them  under  her  hoofs.  Widely-extending  flats 
spread  out  on  either  side  till  the  view  was  lost  in 
an  inconceivably  melancholy  scene,  and  the  road 
itself  was  so  perfectly  straight,  that  you  could  see 
something  like  ten  miles  of  it  diminishing  to  a 
point  in  front  of  you,  while  a similar  view  was 
visible  through  the  little  window  at  the  back  of 
the  carriage. 

In  the  hurry  of  the  morning’s  departure  I had 
omitted  to  inquire,  as  I generally  did  in  traveling 
an  unknown  road,  at  what  village  it  would  be  best 
for  me  to  stop,  about  noon,  to  bait,  and  what  was 
the  name  of  the  most  respectable  house  of  public 
entertainment  in  my  way  ; so  that  when  I arrived 
between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  at  a certain  place 
where  four  roads  met,  and  when  at  one  of  the 
corners  formed  by  their  union  I saw  a great  bare- 
looking  inn,  with  the  sign  of  the  T&te  Noire  swing- 
ing in  front,  I had  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  up 
there,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  character 
of  the  house. 

The  look  of  the  place  did  not  please  me.  It  was 
a great,  bare,  uninhabited-looking  house,  which 
seemed  much  larger  than  wa3  necessary,  and  pre- 
sented a black  and  dirty  appearance,  which,  con- 
sidering the  distance  from  any  town,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  All  the  doors  and  all  the  win- 
dows were  shut ; there  was  no  sign  of  any  living 
creature  about  the  place ; and  niched  into  the  wall 
above  the  principal  entrance  was  a grim  and  ghast- 
ly-looking life-size  figure  of  a Saint.  For  a mo- 
ment I hesitated  whether  I should  turn  into  the 
open  gates  of  the  stable-yard,  or  go  further  in 
search  of  some  more  attractive  halting-place.  But 
my  mare  was  tired,  I was  more  than  half-way  on 
my  road,  and  this  would  be  the  best  division  of  the 
journey.  Besides,  Gentlemen,  why  not  put  up 
here  ? If  I wa3  only  going  to  stop  at  such  places 
of  entertainment  as  completely  satisfied  me,  ex- 
ternally as  well  as  internally,  I had  better  give 
up  traveling  altogether. 

There  were  no  more  signs  of  life  in  the  interior 
of  the  yard  than  were  presented  by  the  external 
aspect  of  the  house  as  it  fronted  the  road.  Every 
thing  seemed  shut  up.  All  the  stables  and  out- 
houses were  characterized  by  closed  doors,  without 
so  much  as  a straw  clinging  to  their  thresholds  to 
indicate  that  these  buildings  were  sometimes  put 
to  a practical  use.  I saw  no  manure  strewed 
about  the  place,  and  no  living  creature:  no  pigs, 
no  ducks,  no  fowls.  It  was  perfectly  still  and 
quiet,  and  as  it  was  one  of  those  days  when  a fine 
small  rain  descends  quite  straight,  without  a breath 
of  air  to  drive  it  one  way  or  the  other,  the  silence 
was  complete  and  distressing.  I gave  a loud  shout, 
and  began  undoing  the  harness  while  my  summons 
Was  taking  effect. 

The  first  person  whom  the  sound  of  my  voice 
appeared  to  have  reached  was  a small  but  preco- 
cious boy,  who  opened  a door  in  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  descending  the  flight  of  steps  which  led 
to  it,  approached  to  aid  me  in  my  task.  I was 
just  undoing  the  final  buckle  on  my  side  of  the 
harness,  when,  happening  to  turn  round,  I discov- 
ered, standing  close  behind  me,  a personage  who 
had  approached  so  quietly  that  it  would  have  been 
a confusing  thing  to  find  him  so  near  even  if  there 
had  been  nothing  in  his  appearance  which  was  cal- 
culated to  startle  one.  He  was  the  most  ill-look- 
ing man,  Gentlemen,  that  it  was  ever  my  fortune 
to  behold.  Nearer  fifty  than  any  other  age  I could 
give  him,  his  dry,  spare  nature  had  kept  him  as 
light  and  active  as  a restless  boy.  An  absence  of 
flesh,  however,  was  not  the  only  want  I felt  to  ex- 
ist in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  landlord  of 
the  Tete  Noire.  . There  was  a much  more  serious 
defect  in  him  than  this.  A want  of  any  hint  of 
mercy,  or  conscience,  or  any  accessible  approach 
to  the  better  side  (if  there  was  a better  side)  of  the 
man’s  nature.  When  first  I looked  at  his  eyes,  as 
he  stood  behind  me  in  the  open  court,  and  as  they 
rapidly  glanced  over  the  comely  points  of  my 
horse,  and  thence  to  the  packages  inside  my  car- 
riage, and  the  portmanteau  strapped  on  in  front  of 
it — at  that  time  the  color  of  his  eyes  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  an  almost  orange  tinge ; but  when,  a 
minute  afterward,  we  stood  together  in  the  dark 
stable,  I noted  that  a kind  of  blue  phosphorescence 
gleamed  upon  their  surface,  vailing  their  real  hue, 
and  imparting  to  thenr^jtigju'ishluKtre.  . The  mo- 
ment when  I remarked  tMx,T^-the-by,  was  when 


the  organs  I have  been  describing  were  fixed  upon 
the  very  large  gold  ring  which  I had  not  ceased  to 
wear  when  I adopted  my  adventurous  life,  and 
which  you  may  see  upon  my  finger  now.  There 
w ere  two  other  things  about  this  man  that  struck 
me.  These  were,  a bald  red  projecting  lump  of 
flesh  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  a deep  scar, 
which  a scrap  of  frouzy  whisker  on  his  cheek  whol- 
ly declined  to  conceal. 

“A  nasty  day  for  a journey  of  pleasure,”  said 
the  landlord,  looking  at  me  with  a satirical  smile. 

“ Perhaps  it  is  not  a journey  of  pleasure,”  I an- 
swered, dryly. 

“ We  have  few  such  travelers  on  the  road  now,” 
said  the  evil-faced  man.  “ The  railroads  make  the 
country  a desert,  and  the  roads  are  as  wild  as  they 
were  three  hundred  years  ago.” 

“They  are  well  enough,”  I answered,  carelessly, 
“for  those  who  are  obliged  to  travel  by  them. 
Nobody  else,  I should  think,  would  be  likely  to 
mako  use  of  them.” 

“ Will  you  come  into  the  house  ?”  said  the  land- 
lord, abruptly,  looking  me  full  in  the  face. 

I never  felt  a stronger  repugnance  than  I enter- 
tained toward  the  idea  of  entering  this  man’s  doors. 
Yet  what  other  course  was  open  to  me  ? My  mare 
was  already  half  through  the  first  installment  of 
her  oats,  so*  there  was  no  more  excuse  for  remain- 
ing in  the  stable.  To  take  a walk  in  the  drench- 
ing rain  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to  remain  sit- 
ting in  my  cal&che  would  have  been  a worse  indi- 
cation of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  Besides,  I had 
had  nothing  since  the  morning’s  coffee,  and  I want- 
ed something  to  eat  and  drink.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  then,  but  to  accept  my  ill-looking 
friend’s  offer.  He  led  the  way  up  the  flight  of 
steps  which  gave  access  to  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  room  in  which  I found  myself  on  passing 
through  the  door  at  the  top  of  these  steps,  was  one 
of  those  rooms  which  an  excess  of  light  not  only 
fails  to  enliven,  but  seems  even  to  invest  with  an 
additional  degree  of  gloom.  There  is  sometimes 
this  character  about  light,  and  I have  seen  before 
now  a work-house  ward,  and  a barren  school-room, 
which  have  owed  a good  share  of  their  melancholy 
to  an  immoderate  amount  of  cold  gray  daylight. 
This  room,  then,  into  which  I was  shown,  was  one 
of  those  which,  on  a wet  day,  seemed  several  de- 
grees lighter  than  the  open  air.  Of  course  it  could 
not  be  really  lighter  than  the  thing  that  lit  it,  but 
it  seemed  so.  It  also  appeared  larger  than  the 
whole  out-door  world;  and  this,  certainly,  could 
not  be  either,  but  seemed  so.  Vast  as  it  was,  there 
appeared  through  two  glass-doors  in  one  of  the 
walls  another  apartment  of  similar  dimensions.  It 
was  not  a square  room,  nor  an  oblong  room,  but 
was  smaller  at  one  end  than  at  the  other : a phe- 
nomenon which,  as  you  have  very  likely  observed, 
Gentlemen,  has  always  an  unpleasant  effect.  The 
billiard-table,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  though  really  of  the  usual  size,  looked 
quite  a trifling  piece  of  furniture ; and  as  to  the 
other  tables,  -which  ware  planted  sparingly  here 
and  there  for  purposes  of  refreshment,  they  were 
quite  lost  in  the  immensity  of  space  about  them. 
A cupboard,  a rack  of  billiard  cues,  a marking- 
board,  and  a print  of  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  in  a black  frame,  alone  broke  the  uniform- 
ity of  wall.  The  ceiling,  as  far  as  one  could  j udge 
of  any  thing  at  that  altitude,  appeared  to  be  trav- 
ersed by  an  enormous  beam  with  rings  fastened 
into  it  adapted  for  suicidal  purposes,  and  splashed 
with  the  whitewash  with  which  the  ceiling  itself 
and  the  walls  had  just  been  decorated.  Even  my 
little  terrier,  whom  I had  been  obliged  to  take  up 
in  my  arms  on  account  of  the  disposition  she  had 
manifested  to  fly  at  the  shins  of  our  detested  land- 
lord, looked  round  the  room  with  a gaze  of  horror 
as  I set  her  down,  and  trembled  and  shivered  as  if 
she  would  come  out  of  her  skin. 

“And  so  you  don’t  like  him,  Nelly,  and  your 
little  beads  of  eyes,  that  look  up  at  me  from  under 
that  hairy  pent-house,  with  nothing  but  love  in 
them,  are  all  ablaze  with  fury  when  they  are  turn- 
ed upon  his  sinister  face?  And  how  did  he  get 
that  scar,  Nelly  ? Did  he  get  it  when  he  slaugh- 
tered his  last  traveler?  And  what  do  you  think 
of  his  eyes,  Nelly  ? And  what  do  you  think  of 
the  back  of  his  head,  my  dog  ? What  do  you  think 
lie’s  about  now,  eh  ? What  mischief  do  you  think 
he’s  hatching?  Don’t  you  wish  you  were  sitting 
by  my  side  in  the  calhche,  and  that  we  were  out  on 
the  free  road  again  ?” 

To  all  these  questions  and  remarks  my  little 
companion  responded  very  intelligibly  by  faint 
thumpings  of  the  ground  with  her  tail,  and  by 
certain  flutterings  of  her  ears,  which,  from  long 
habits  of  intercourse,  I understood  very  well  to 
mean  that  whatever  my  opinion  might  be  she  coin- 
cided in  it. 

I had  ordered  an  omelet  and  some  wine  when 
I first  entered  the  house,  and  as  I now  sat  waiting 
for  it,  I observed  that  my  landlord  would  every 
now  and  then  leave  what  he  was  about  in  the  oth- 
er room— where  I concluded  that  he  was  engaged 
preparing  my  meal— and  would  come  and  peer  at 
me  furtively  through  the  glass-doors  which  con- 
nected the  room  I was  in  with  that  in  which  he 
was.  Once,  too,  I heard  him  go  out,  and  I felt 
sure  that  he  had  retired  to  the  stables,  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  value  of  my  horse  and  carriage. 

I took  it  into  my  head  that  my  landlord  was  a 
desperate  rogue;  that  his  business  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  him ; that  he  had  remarked  that 
I was  in  possession  of  a very  valuable  horse,  a car- 
riage which  Avould  fetch  something,  and  a quanti- 
ty of  luggage  in  which  there  were  probably  arti- 
cles of  price.  I had  other  things  of  worth  about 
my  person,  including  a sum  of  money,  without 
which  I could  not  be  traveling  about,  as  he  saw 
me,  from  place  to  place. 

While  my  mind  was  amusing  itself  with  these 
cheerful  reflections  a little  girl,  of  about  twelve 
years  old,  entered  the  room  through  the  glass- 
doors,  and,  after  honoring  me  with  a long  stare, 
went  to  the  cupboard  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and,  opening  it  with  a bunch  of  keys  which 
she  brought  with  her  in  her  hand,  took  out  a small 


white  paper  packet,  about  four  inches  square,  and 
retired  with  it  by  the  way  by  which  she  had  en- 
tered ; still  staring  at  me  so  diligently  that,  from 
want  of  proper  attention  to  where  she  was  going, 
she  got  (I  am  happy  to  state)  a severe  bump 
against  the  door  as  she  passed  through  it.  She 
was  a horrid  little  girl  this,  with  eyes  that  in 
shirking  the  necessity  of  looking  straight  at  any 
body  or  any  thing,  had  got  at  last  to  look  only  at 
her  nose — finding  it,  probably,  as  bad  a nose  as 
could  be  met  with,  and  therefore  a congenial  com- 
panion. She  had,  moreover,  frizzy  and  fluey  hair, 
was  excessively  dirty,  and  had  a slow,  crab-like 
way  of  going  along  without  looking  at  what  she 
was  about,  which  was  very  noisome  and  detestable. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  young  lady  reap- 
peared, bearing  in  her  hand  a plate  containing 
the  omelet,  which  she  placed  upon  the  table 
without  going  through  the  previous  form  of  lay- 
ing a cloth.  She  next  cut  an  immense  piece  of 
bread  from  a loaf  shaped  like  a ring,  and,  having 
clapped  this  also  down  upon  the  dirtiest  part  of 
the  table,  and  having  further  favored  me  with  a 
wiped  knife  and  fork,  disappeared  once  more. 
She  disappeared  to  fetch  the  wine.  When  this 
had  been  brought,  and  some  water,  the  prepara- 
tions for  my  feast  were  considered  complete,  and  I 
was  left  to  enjoy  it  alone. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  horrid 
waiting-maid  appeared  to  excite  as  strong  an  an- 
tipathy in  the  breast  of  my  little  dog  as  that 
which  my  landlord  himself  had  stirred  up  ; and,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  that  as  the  child  left  the  room  I 
was  obliged  to  interfere  to  prevent  Nelly  from 
harassing  her  retreating  calves. 

Gentlemen,  an  experience^  traveler  soon  learns 
that  he  must  eat  to  support  nature : closing  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  ears  to  all  suggestions.  I set  to 
work  then,  at  the  omelet  with  energy,  and  at 
the  tough  sour  bread  with  good  will,  and  had 
swallowed  half  a tumbler  of  wine  and  water,  when 
a thought  suddenly  occurred  to  me  which  caused 
me  to  set  the  glass  down  upon  the  table.  I had 
no  sooner  done  this  than  I raised  it  again  to  my 
lips,  took  a fresh  sip,  rolled  the  liquid  about  in  my 
mouth  two  or  three  times,  and  spat  it  out  upon 
the  floor.  But  I uttered,  as  I did  so,  in  an  audi- 
ble tone,  the  monosyllable  “Pooh!” 

“Pooh!  Nelly,”  I said,  looking  down  at  my 
dog,  who  was  watching  me  intensely  with  her 
head  on  one  side — “pooh!  Nell}’,”  I repeated, 
“ what  frantic  and  inconceivable  nonsense  !” 

And  what  was  it  that  I thus  stigmatized? 
What  was  it  that  had  given  me  pause  in  the  mid- 
dle of  my  draught  ? What  thought  was  it  that 
caused  me  to  set  down  my  glass  with  half  its  con- 
tents remaining  in  it?  It  was  a suspicion,  driven 
straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  my  soul,  that  the  wine  I had  just  been 
drinking,  and.  which,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I 
had  mingled  with  water,  was  drugged ! 

There  are  some  thoughts  which,  like  noxious 
insects,  come  buzzing  back  into  one’s  mind  as 
often  as  we  repulse  them.  We  confute  them  in 
argument,  prove  them  illogical,  leave  them  not 
a leg  to  stand  upon,  and  yet  there  they  are  the 
next  moment  as  brisk  as  bees,  and  stronger  on 
their  pins  than  ever.  It  was  just  such  a thought 
as  this  with  which  I had  now  to  deal.  It  was 
well  to  say  “ Pooh!”  it  was  well  to  remind  my- 
self that  this  was  the  nineteenth  century,  that  I 
was  not  acting  a part  in  a French  melodrama, 
that  such  things  as  I was  thinking  of  were  only 
known  in  romances  ; it  was  well  to  argue  that  to 
set  a respectable  man  down  as  a murderer,  be- 
cause he  had  peculiar  colored  eyes  and  a scar  upon 
his  cheek,  were  ridiculous  things  to  do.  There 
seemed  to  be  two  separate  parties  within  me  : one 
possessed  of  great  powers  of  argument  and  a cool 
judgment:  the  other,  an  irrational  or  opposition 
party,  whose  chief  force  consisted  in  a system  of 
dogged  assertion  which  all  the  arguments  of  the 
rational  party  were  insufficient  to  put  down. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  additional  force  was 
imparted  to  the  tactics  of  the  irrational  party,  by 
certain  symptoms  which  began  to  develop  them- 
selves in  my  internal  organization,  and  which 
seemed  favorable  to  the  view  of  the  case  I was  so 
anxious  to  refute.  In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  I could  not  help  feeling  that  some 
very  remarkable  sensations  were  slowly  and  grad- 
ually stealing  over  me.  First  of  all,  I began  to 
find  that  I Avas  a little  at  fault  in  my  system  of 
calculating  distances : so  that  when  I took  up  any 
object  and  attempted  to  replace  it  on  the  table,  I 
either  brought  it  into  contact  with  that  article  of 
furniture  with  a crash,  in  consequence  of  conceiv- 
ing it  to  be  lower  than  it  was;  or  else,  imagining 
that  the  table  was  several  inches  nearer  to  the 
ceiling  than  was  the  case,  I abandoned  whatever 
I held  in  my  hand  sooner  than  I should,  and  found 
that  I was  confiding  it  to  space.  Then,  again, 
my  head  felt  light  upon  my  shoulders,  there  was  a 
slight  tingling  in  my  hands,  and  a sense  that 
thej%  as  well  as  my  feet  (which  were  very  cold), 
were  swelling  to  gigantic  size,  and  were  also  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  rapidly  revolving  wheels 
of  a light  structure,  like  Catherine-wheels  previ- 
ous to  ignition.  It  also  appeared  to  me  that  when 
I spoke  to  my  dog  my  voice  had  a curious  sound, 
and  my  Avoids  were  very  imperfectly  articulated. 

It  would  happen,  too,  that  when  I looked  to- 
Avard  the  glass-doors,  my  landlord  Avas  there,  peer- 
ing at  me  through  the  muslin  curtain  : or  the  hor- 
rid little  girl  rvould  enter,  Avith  no  obvious  inten- 
tion, and  having  loitered  for  a little  time  about 
the  room,  would  leave  it  again.  At  length  the 
landlord  himself  came  in,  and  coolly  walking  up 
to  the  table  at  Avhich  I was  seated,  glanced  at 
the  hardly  tasted  wine  before  me. 

“ It  rvould  appear  that  the  Avine  of  the  country 
is  not  to  your  taste,”  he  said. 

“ It  is  good  enough,”  I answered,  as  carelessly 
as  I could ; the  words  sounding  to  me  as  if  they 
were  uttered  inside  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
were  conveyed  by  iron  tubes  to  the  place  I occu- 
pied. 

I was  in  a strange  state — perfectly  conscious, 
but  imperfectly  able  to  control  my  thoughts,  my 


words,  my  actions.  I believe  my  landlord  stood 
staring  down  at  mo  as  I sat  staring  up  at  him 
and  watching  the  Catherine-wheels  as  they  re- 
volved round  his  eyes  and  nose  and  chin — Gentle- 
men, they  seemed  absolutely  to  jizz  when  they  got 
to  the  scar  on  his  cheek. 

At  this  time  a noisy  party  entered  the  main 
room  of  the  auberge,  which  I have  described  as  be- 
ing visible  through  the  glass-doors,  and  the  land- 
lord had  to  leave  me  for  a time  to  go  and  attend 
to  them.  I think  I must  have  fallen  into  a slight 
and  strongly-resisted  doze,  and  that  when  I start- 
ed out  of  it  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
barking  of  my  terrier.  The  landlord  was  in  the 
room  ; he  Avas  just  unlocking  the  cupboard  from 
which  the  little  girl  had  taken  the  paper  parcel. 
He  took  out  just  such  another  paper  parcel,  and 
returned  again  through  the  doors.  As  he  did  so, 
I remember  stupidly  wondering  what  had  become 
of  the  little  girl.  Presently  his  evil  face  appeared 
again  at  the  door. 

‘ 1 1 am  going  to  prepare  the  coffee,”  said  the 
landlord;  “perhaps  monsieur  will  like  it  better 
than  the  wine.” 

As  the  man  disappeared  I started  suddenly 
and  violently  upon  my  feet.  I could  deceive  mj-- 
self  no  longer.  My  thoughts  were  like  lightning. 
“ The  wine  having  been  taken  in  so  small  a quan- 
tity and  so  profusely  mixed  with  water,  has  done 
its  work  (as  this  man  can  see)  but  imperfectly. 
The  coffee  will  finish  that  work.  He  is  now  pre- 
paring it.  The  cupboard,  the  little  parcel — there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I will  leave  this  place  Avhile  I 
yet  can.  Noav  or  never;  if  those  men  whose 
voices  I hear  in  the  other  room  leave  the  house  it 
will  be  too  late.  With  so  many  witnesses  no  at- 
tempt can  be  made  to  prevent  my  departure.  I 
will  not  sleep — I will  act — I will  force  my  muscles 
to  their  Avork,  and  get  away  from  this  place.” 

Gentlemen,  in  compensation  for  a set  of  nerves 
of  distressing  sensitiveness,  I have  received  from 
nature  a remarkable  power  of  controlling  my 
nerves  for  a time.  I staggered  to  the  door,  clos- 
ing it  after  me  more  violently  than  I had  intended, 
and  descended — the  fresh  air  making  me  feel  very 
giddy — into  the  yard. 

As  I AA’ent  down  the  steps  I saw  the  truculent 
little  girl  of  Avhom  I have  already  spoken  entering 
the  yard,  followed  by  a blacksmith,  carrying  a 
hammer  and  some  other  implements  of  his  trade. 
Catching  sight  of  me,  the  little  girl  spoke  quickly 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  in  an  instant  they  both 
changed  their  course,  Avhich  was  directed  toward 
the  stable,  and  entered  an  outhouse  on  the  other 
side  of  the  yard.  The  thought  entered  mj-  head 
that  this  man  had  been  sent  for  to  drive  a nail  into 
my  horse’s  foot,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  drugged 
Avine  failing  I might  still  be  unable  to  proceed. 
This  horrible  idea  added  netv  force  to  my  exer- 
tions. I seized  the  shafls  of  my  carriage  and  com- 
menced dragging  it  out  of  the  jard  and  round  to 
the  front  of  the  house:  feeling  that  if  it  Avas  once 
in  the  highway  there  Avould  be  less  possibility  of 
offering  any  impediment  to  my  starting.  I am 
conscious  of  having  fallen  twice  to  the  ground  in 
my  struggles  to  get  the  carriage  out  of  the  yard. 
Next,  I hastened  to  the  stable.  My  mare  Avas 
still  harnessed,  with  the  exception  of  the  head- 
stall.  I managed  to  get  the  bit  into  her  mouth, 
and  dragged  her  to  the  place  where  I had  left  the 
carriage.  After  I knoAv  not  how  man}’  efforts 
to  place  the  docile  beast  in  the  shafts — for  I was 
as  incapable  of  calculating  distances  as  a drunken 
man  — I recollect,  but  how  I know  not,  securing 
the  assistance  of  the  boy  I had  seen.  I avhs  mak- 
ing a final  effort  to  fasten  the  trace  to  its  little 
pin,  when  a voice  behind  me  said : 

“Are  you  going  aAvay  without  drinking  your 
coffee?” 

I turned  round  and  saw  my  landlord  standing 
close  beside  me.  lie  Avas  Avatching  my  bungling 
efforts  to  secure  the  harness,  but  he  made  no 
movement  to  assist  me. 

“ I do  not  Avant  any  coffee,”  I answered. 

“No  coffee,  and  no  wine!  It  would  appear 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  a great  drinker.  You 
have  not  given  your  horse  much  of  a rest,”  he 
added,  presently. 

“ I am  in  haste.  What  have  I to  pay?” 

“ You  will  take  something  else,”  said  the  land- 
lord ; “ a glass  of  brandy  before  starting  in  the 
wet  ?” 

“ No,  nothing  more.  What  haA-e  I to  pay?” 

“ You  Avill  at  least  come  in  for  an  instant  and 
Avarm  your  feet  at  the  stove.” 

“ No.  Tell  me  at  once  hoAV  much  I am  to  pay.” 

Baffled  in  all  his  efforts  to  get  me  again  into  "the 
house,  my  detested  landlord  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  ansAver  my  demand. 

“Four  litres  of  oats,”  he  muttered,  “a  half- 
truss of  hay,  breakfast,  wine,  coffee” — he  empha- 
sized the  last  two  Avoids  Avith  a malignant  grin — 
“seven  francs  fifty  centimes.” 

My  mare  Avas  by  this  time  Bomehow  or  other 
buckled  into  the  shafts,  and  now  I had  to  get 
out  my  purse  to  pay  this  demand.  My  hands 
were  cold,  my  head  was  giddy,  my  sight  Avas  dim, 
and,  as  I brought  out  my  purse  (which  Avas  a 
porte-monnaie,  opening  with  a hinge),  I managed 
Avhile  paying  the  bill  to  turn  the  purse  over  and 
to  drop  some  gold  pieces. 

“Gold!"  cried  the  boy  Avho  had  been  helping 
me  to  harness  the  horse : speaking  as  if  by  an  ir- 
resistible impulse. 

The  landlord  made  a sudden  dart  at  it,  but  in- 
stantly checked  himself. 

“ People  want  plenty  of  gol'V’  he  said,  “when 
thev  make  a journey  of  pleasure.” 

I felt  myself  getting  worse.  I could  not  pick 
up  the  gold  pieces  as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  my  head  boAved  foiAvard. 

I could  not  hit  the  place  where  a coin  lay ; I could 
see  it  but  I could  not  guide  my  fingers  to  it.  Still 
I did  not  yield.  I got  some  of  the  money  up,  and 
the  stable-boy,  who  Avas  very  officious  in  assisting 
me,  gave  me  one  or  tAvo  pieces — to  this  day,  I 
don’t  knoAV  how  many  he  kept.  I cast  a hasty 
dance-  around,  and  seeing  no  more  gold  on  the 
grMAd,QiUs£&l  nlj  wllf  ))y  a desperate  effort  and 
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scrambled  to  my  place  in  the  carriage.  I shook 
the  reins  instinctively,  and  the  mare  began  to 
move.  ... 

The  well-trained  beast  was  beginning  to  trot 
away  as  cleverly  as  usual,  when  a thought  sud- 
denly flashed  into  my  brain,  as  will  sometimes 
happen  when  we  are  just  going  to  sleep— a thought 
which  woke  me  up  like  a pistol-shot,  and  caused 
me  to  spring  forward  and  gather  up  the  reins  so 
violently  as  almost  to  bring  the  mare  back  upon 
her  haunches. 

“My  dog,  my  dear  little  Nelly!"  I had  left  her 
behind ! 

To  abandon  my  little  favorite  was  a thing  that 
never  entered  my  head.  ‘ 1 No,  I must  return.  I 
must  go  back  to  the  horrible  place  I have  just  es- 
caped from.  He  has  seen  my  gold,  too,  now,”  I 
said  to  myself  as  I turned  my  horse's  head  with 
many  clumsy  efforts ; “ the  men  who  were  drink- 
ing in  the  auberge  are  gone ; and  what  is  worse 
than  all,  I feel  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
drugs  I have  swallowed.” 

As  I approached  the  auberge  once  more  I re- 
member noticing  that  its  walls  looked  blacker 
than  ever,  that  the  rain  was  falling  more  heavily, 
that  the  landlord  and  the  stable-boy  were  on  the 
steps  of  the  inn.  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  me. 
One  thing  more  I noticed— on  the  road  a small 
speck,  as  of  some  vehicle  nearing  the  place. 

“I  have  come  back  for  my  dog,”  said  I. 

“ I know  nothing  of  your  dog.” 

“ It  is  false ! I left  her  shut  up  in  the  inner 
room.” 

“ Go  there  and  find  her,  then,”  retorted  the 
man,  throwing  off  all  disguise. 

“ I will,”  was  my  answer. 

I knew  it  was  a trap  to  get  me  into  the  house ; 
I knew  I was  lost  if  I entered  it ; but  I did  not 
care.  I descended  from  the  carriage,  I clambered 
up  the  steps  with  the  aid  of  the  balusters,  I heard 
the  barking  of  my  little  Nelly  as  I passed  through 
the  outer  room  and  approached  the  glass-doors, 
steadying  myself  as  I went  by  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture in  the  room.  I burst  the  doors  open,  and 
my  favorite  bounded  into  my  arms. 

And  now  I felt  that  it  was  too  late.  As  I ap- 
proached the  door  that  opened  to  the  road  I saw 
my  carriage  being  led  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  form  of  the  landlord  appeared  in 
the  door-way  blocking  up  the  passage.  I made 
an  effort  to  push  past  him,  but  it  was  useless. 
My  little  Nelly  fell  out  of  my  arms  on  the  steps 
outside ; the  landlord  slammed  the  door  heavily  ; 
and  I fell,  without  sense  or  knowledge,  at  his  feet. 
****** 

It  was  dark,  Gentlemen — dark  and  very  cold. 
The  little  patch  of  sky  I was  looking  up  at  had  in 
it  a marvelous  number  of  stars,  which  would  have 
looked  bright  but  for  a blazing  planet  which 
seemed  to  eclipse,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  all 
the  other  luminaries  round  about  it.  To  lie  thus 
was,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  quite  a luxurious  sensa- 
tion. As  I turned  my  head  to  ease  it  a little  (for 
it  seemed  to  have  been  in  this  position  some  time), 

I felt  stiff  and  weak.  At  this  moment,  too,  I feel 
a stirring  close  beside  me,  and  first  a cold  nose 
touching  my  hand,  and  then  a hot  tongue  licking 
it.  As  to  my  other  sensations,  I was  aware  of  a 
gentle  rumbling  sound,  and  I could  feel  that  I was 
being  carried  slowly  along,  and  that  every  now 
and  then  there  was  a slight  jolt : one  of  which, 
perhaps,  more  marked  than  the  rest,  might  be  the 
cause  of  my  being  awake  at  all. 

Presently,  other  matters  began  to  dawn  upon 
my  mind  through  the  medium  of  my  senses.  I 
could  see  the  regular  movement  of  a horse’s  ears 
walking  in  front  of  me  ; surely  I saw,  too,  part  of 
the  figure  of  a man — a pair  of  sturdy  shoulders, 
the  hood  of  a coat,  and  a head  with  a wide-awake 
hat  upon  it.  I could  hear  the  occasional  sounds 
of  encouragement  which  seemed  to  emanate  from 
this  figure,  and  which  were  addressed  to  the  horse. 

I could  hear  the  tinkling  of  bells  upon  the  animal’s 
neck.  Surely,  too,  I heard  a rumbling  sound  be- 
hind us,  and  the  tread  of  a horse’s  feet — just  as  if 
there  were  another  vehicle  following  close  upon 
us.  Was  there  any  thing  more  ? Yes,  in  the  dis- 
tance I was  able  to  detect  the  twinkling  of  a light 
or  two,  as  if  a town  were  not  far  off. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  as  I lay  and  observed  all 
these  things,  there  was  such  a languor  shed  over 
my  spirits,  such  a sense  of  utter  but  not  unpleas- 
ant weakness,  that  I hardly  cared  to  ask  myself 
what  it  all  meant,  or  to  inquire  where  I was,  or 
how  I came  there.  A conviction  that  all  was  well 
with  me,  lay  like  an  anodyne  upon  my  heart,  and 
it  was  only  slowly  and  gradually  that  any  curiosi- 
ty as  to  how  I came  to  be  so  developed  itself  in 
my  brain.  I dare  say  we  had  been  jogging  along 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  I had  been 
perfectly  conscious,  before  I struggled  up  into  a 
sitting  posture,  and  recognized  the  hooded  back  of 
the  man  at  the  horse’s  head. 

“ Dufay?” 

The  man  with  the  hooded  coat  who  was  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  horse,  suddenly  cried  out 
“Wo!”  in  a sturdy  voice;  then  ran  to  the  back 
of  the  carriage  and  cried  out  “Wo!”  again;  and 
then  we  came  to  a stand-still.  In  another  moment 
lie  had  mounted  on  the  step  of  the  carriage  and 
had  taken  me  cordially  by  the  hand. 

“What,”  he  said,  “awake  at  last?  Thank 
Heaven ! I had  almost  begun  to  despair  of  you.” 

“ My  dear  friend,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Where  am  I ? Where  did  you  come  from  ? This 
is  not  my  caliche,  that  is  not  my  horse." 

“ Both  are  safe  behind,”  said  Dufay,  heartily  ; 
“and  having  told  you  so  much,  I will  not  utter 
another  word  till  you  are  safe  and  warm  nt  the  Lion 
d’Or.  See!  There  are  the  lights  of  the  town. 
Now,  not  another  word.”  And  pulling  the  horse- 
cloth under  which  I was  lying  more  closely  over 
me,  my  friend  dismounted  from  the  step,  started 
the  vehicle  with  the  customary  cry  of  “Allons 
done  !”  and  a crack  of  the  whip,  and  we  were  soon 
once  more  in  motioR. 

Castaing  Dufay  was  a man  into  whose  company 
cincumstances  had  thrown  me  very  often,  and  with 
whom  I had  become  intimate  from  choice.  Of  the 


numerous  class  to  which  he  belonged,  those  men 
whose  sturdy  vehicles  and  sturdier  horses  are  to  be 
seen  standing  in  the  yards  and  stables  of  all  the 
inns  in  provincial  France — the  class  of  the  commis- 
voyageurs,  or  French  commercial  travelers — Cas- 
taing Dufay  was  more  than  a favorable  specimen. 
I was  very  fond  of  him.  In  the  course  of  our  in- 
timacy I had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  useful  to  him  in  matters  of 
some  importance.  I think,  Gentlemen,  we  like 
those  we  have  served  quite  as  well  as  they  like  us. 

The  town  lights  were,  indeed,  close  by,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  turned  into  the  yard  of  the 
Lion  d’Or  and  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
warmth  and  brightness,  and  surrounded  by  faces 
which,  after  the  dangers  I had  passed  through, 
looked  perfectly  angelic. 

I had  no  jdea  till  I attempted  to  move  how 
weak  and  dazed  I was.  I was  too  far  gone  for 
dinner.  A bed  and  a fire  were  the  only  things  I 
coveted,  and  I was  soon  in  possession  of  both. 

I was  no  sooner  snugly  ensconced  with  my  head 
on  the  pillow,  watching  the  crackling  logs  as  they 
sparkled — my  little  Nelly  lying  outside  the  coun- 
terpane— than  my  friend  seated  himself  beside  me 
and  volunteered  to  relieve  my  curiosity  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  my  escape  from  the  Tete  Noire. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  refuse  to  listen,  as  it  had 
been  his  before  to  refuse  to  speak. 

“Not  one  word,”  I said,  “till  you  have  had  a 
good  dinner,  after  which  you  will  come  up  and  sit 
beside  me,  and  tell  me  all  I am  longing  to  know. 
And  stay — you  will  do  one  thing  more  for  me,  I 
know : when  you  come  up  you  will  bring  a plate- 
ful of  bones  for  Nelly;  she  will  not  leave  me  to- 
night, I swear,  to  save  herself  from  starving.” 

“She  deserves  some  dinner,”  said  Dufay,  as  he 
left  the  room,  “for  I think  it  is  through  her  in- 
strumentality that  you  are  alive  at  this  moment.” 

The  bliss  in  which  I lay  after  Dufay  had  left  the 
room  is  known  only  to  those  who  have  passed 
through  some  great  danger,  or  who,  at  least,  are 
newly  relieved  from  some  condition  of  severe  and 
protracted  suffering.  It  was  a state  of  perfect  re- 
pose and  happiness. 

When  my  friend  came  back  he  brought — not 
only  a plate  of  fowl-bones  for  Nelly,  but  a basin 
of  soup  for  me.  When  I had  fiuished  lapping  it 
up,  and  while  Nelly  was  still  crunching  the  bones, 
Dufay  spoke  as  follows : 

“ I said  just  now  that  it  was  to  your  little  dog 
you  owe  the  preservation  of  your  life,  and  I must 
now  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  remember  that  you 
left  Doulaise  this  morning — ” 

“ It  seems  a week  ago,”  I interrupted. 

— “ This  morning,”  continued  Dufay.  “ Well ! 
You  were  hardly  out  of  the  inn-yard  before  I drove 
into  it,  having  made  a small  stage  before  break- 
fast. I heard  where  you  were  gone,  and  as  I was 
going  that  way  too,  I determined  to  give  my  horse 
a rest  of  a couple  of  hours  while  I breakfasted  and 
transacted  some  business  in  the  town,  and  then  to 
set  off  after  you.  ‘ Have  yeu  any  idea,’  I said,  as 
I left  the  inn  at  Doulaise,  ‘whether  monsieur 
meant  to  stop  en  route,  and  if  so,  where?’  The 
gar<;on  did  not  know.  ‘ Let  me  see,’  I said,  ‘ the 
Tete  Noire  at  TVlauconseil  would  be  a likely  place, 
wouldn’t  it?’  ‘No,’  said  the  boy;  ‘the  house 
does  not  enjoy  a good  character*  and  no  one  from 
here  ever  stops  there.’  ‘ Well,’  said  I,  thinking 
no  more  of  what  he  said,  ‘ I shall  be  sure  to  find 
him.  I will  inquire  after  him  as  I go  along.’ 

“The  afternoon  was  getting  on  when  I came 
within  sight  of  the  inn  of  the  Tete  Noire.  As  you 
know,  I am  a little  near-sighted,  but  I saw,  as  I 
drew  near  the  auberge,  that  a conveyance  of  some 
kind  was  being  taken  round  to  the  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  This  circumstance,  however,  I 
should  have  paid  no  attention  to  had  not  my  at- 
tention been  suddenly  caught  by  the  violent  bark- 
ing of  a dog,  which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  gain 
admittance  at  the  closed  door  of  the  inn.  At  a 
second  glance  I knew  the  dog  to  be  yours.  Pull- 
ing up  my  horse,  I got  down  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  auberge.  One  sniff  at  my  shins  was 
enough  to  convince  Nelly  that  a friend  was  at 
hand,  and  her  excitement  as  I approached  the  door 
was  frantic. 

“ On  my  entering  the  house  I did  not  at  first  see 
you,  but  on  looking  in  the  direction  toward  which 
your  dog  had  hastened  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened  I saw  a dark  wooden  staircase,  which  led 
out  of  one  comer  of  the  apartment  I was  standing 
in.  I saw  also,  that  you,  my  friend,  were  being 
dragged  up  the  stairs  in  the  arms  of  a very  ill-look- 
ing man,  assisted  by  (if  possible)  a still  more  ill- 
looking  little  girl,  who  had  charge  of  your  legs. 
At  sight  of  me  the  man  deposited  you  upon  the 
stairs,  and  advanced  to  meet  me. 

“ ‘What  are  you  doing  with  that  gentleman  ?’ 

I asked. 

‘“He  is  unwell,’  replied  the  ill-looking  man, 

‘ and  I am  helping  him  up  stairs  to  bed.’ 

“ ‘ That  gentleman  is  a friend  of  mine.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  his  being  in  this  state?’ 

‘“How  should  I know?’  was  the  answer;  ‘I 
am  not  the  guardian  of  the  gentleman’s  health.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  then,  I am,’  said  I,  approaching  the 
place  where  you  were  lying ; ‘ and  I prescribe,  to 
begin  with,  that  he  shall  leave  this  place  at  once.’ 

“I  must  own,”  continued  Dufay,  “that  you 
were  looking  horribly  ill,  and  as  I bent  over  and 
felt  your  hardly  fluttering  pulse,  I felt  for  a mo- 
ment doubtful  whether  it  was  safe  to  move  you. 
However,  I determined  to  risk  it. 

“ ‘ Will  you  help  me,’  I said,  ‘ to  move  this  gen- 
tleman to  his  carriage?’ 

“ ‘ No,’  replied  the  ruffian,  ‘ he  is  not  fit  to  travel. 
Besides,  what  right  have  you  over  him  ?’ 

“ * The  right  of  being  his  friend.’ 

“ ‘ How  do  I know  that  ?’ 

“ ‘ Because  I tell  you  so.  See,  his  dog  knows 
me.’ 

“ ‘And  suppose  I decline  to  accept  that  as  evi- 
dence, and  refuse  to  let  this  gentleman  leave  my 
house  in  his  present  state  of  health  ?’ 

“ ‘ You  dare  not  do  it.’ 

“‘Why?’ 

“ ‘ Because,’  I answered,  slowly,  ‘ I should  go  to 


the  Gendarmerie  in  the  village,  and  mention  under 
what  suspicious  circumstances  I found  my  friend 
here,  and  because  your  house  has  not  the  best  of 
characters.’ 

“ The  man  was  silent  for  a moment,  as  if  a little 
baffled.  He  seemed,  however,  determined  to  try 
once  more. 

“ ‘ And  suppose  I close  my  doors,  and  decline  to 
let  either  of  you  go ; what  is  to  prevent  me  ?’ 

‘“In  the  first  place,’  I answered,  ‘ I will  effectu- 
ally prevent  your  detaining  me  single-handed.  If 
you  have  assistance  near,  I am  expected  to-night 
at  Francy,  and  if  I do  not  arrive  there,  I shall  soon 
be  sought  out.  It  was  known  that  I left  Doulaise 
this  morning,  and  most  people  are  aware  that  there 
is  an  auberge  on  the  road  which  does  not  bear  the 
best  of  reputations,  and  that  its  name  is  La  Tete 
Noire.  Now,  will  you  help  me  ?’ 

“‘No,’ replied  the  savage.  ‘I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  affair.’ 

“It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  drag  you  without 
assistance  from  the  place  where  you  were  lying, 
out  into  the  open  air,  down  the  steps,  and  to  put 
you  into  my  conveyance,  which  was  standing  out- 
side ; but  I managed  to  do  it.  The  next  thing  I 
had  te*  accomplish  was  the  feat  of  driving  two  car- 
riages and  two  horses  single-handed.  I could  see 
only  one  way  of  managing  this.  I led  my  own 
horse  round  to  the  gate  of  the  stable-yard,  where  I 
could  keep  my  eye  upon  him,  while  I went  in 
search  of  your  horse  and  carriage,  which  I had  to 
get  right  without  assistance.  It  was  done  at  last. 
I fastened  your  horse’s  head  by  a halter  to  the 
back  of  my  carriage,  and  then  leading  my  own 
beast  by  the  bridle  I managed  to  start  the  proces- 
sion. And  so  (though  only  at  a foot-pace)  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  Tete  Noire.  And  now 
you  know  every  thing.” 

“ I feel,  Castaing,  as  if  I should  never  be  able  to 
think  of  this  adventure,  or  to  speak  of  it  again. 
It  wears,  somehow  or  other,  such  a ghastly  aspect, 
that  I sicken  at  the  mere  memory  of  it.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  Dufay,  cheerily;  “you 
will  live  to  tell  it  as  a stirring  tale  some  winter 
night,  take  my  word  for  it.” 

Gentlemen,  the  prediction  is  verified.  May  the 
teetotum  fall  next  time  with  more  judgment ! 

“Wa’al,  now!”  said  Captain  Jorgan,  rising, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  fellow-travel- 
er to  keep  him  down;  “I  congratulate  you,  sir, 
upon  that  adventer ; unpleasant  at  the  time,  but 
pleasant  to  look  back  upon,  as  many  adventers  in 
many  lives  are.  Mr.  Tredgear,  you  had  a feeling 
for  your  money  on  that  occasion,  and  it  went  hard 
on  being  Stolen  Money.  It  was  not  a sum  of  five 
hundred  pound,  perhaps  ?” 

“ I wish  it  had  been  half  as  much,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ Thank  you,  sir.  Might  I ask  the  question  of 
you  that  has  been  already  put  ? About  this  place 
of  Lanrean,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  circumstances 
whatever  that  might  seem  to  have  a bearing — any 
how — on  that  question  ?” 

“Never.” 

“ Thank  you  again  for  a straightfor’ard  answer,” 
said  the  captain,  apologetically.  “ You  see,  we 
have  referred  to  Lanrean  to  make  inquiries,  and 
happening  in  among  the  inhabitants  present,  we 
use  the  opportunity.  In  my  country  we  always 
do  use  opportunities.” 

“ And  you  turn  them  to  good  account,  I believe, 
and  prosper?” 

“It’s  a fact,  sir,”  said  the  captain,  “ that  we  get 
along.  Yes,  we  get  along,  sir. — But  I stop  the 
teetotum.” 

It  was  twirled  again,  and  fell  to  David  Polreath ; 
an  iron-gray  man ; “ as  old  as  the  hills,”  the  cap- 
tain whispered  to  young  Raybrock,  “and  as  hard 
as  nails.  And  I admire,”  added  the  captain,  glanc- 
ing about,  “ whether  Unchris’en  Penrewen  is  here, 
and  which  is  he!” 

David  Polreath  stroked  down  the  long  iron-gray 
hair  that  fell  massively  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
large-buttoned  coat,  and  spake  thus  : 

The  question  was,  Did  he  throw  himself  over 
the  cliff  of  set  purpose,  or  did  he  lose  his  way  in 
the  dusk  and  fall  over  accidentally,  or  was  he 
pushed  over  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown  ? 

His  body  was  found  nearly  fifty  yards  below  the 
fall,  caught  in  the  low  branches  of  the  trees  that 
overhang  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  track  down 
the  cliff.  It  was  shockingly  bruised  and  disfigured, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable ; but  for 
his  clothing,  and  the  name  on  his  linen,  I doubt 
whether  any  body  could  have  identified  him  except 
myself.  There  was,  however,  no  suspicion  of  foul 
play;  the  signs  of  rough  usage  might  all  have 
been  caused  by  the  body  having  been  driven  about 
among  the  stones  that  encumber  the  bed  of  the 
river  a long  way  below  the  fall. 

When  I speak  of  the  fall,  I speak  of  the  Ashen- 
fall,  by  Ashendell  village,  within  an  hour’s  drive 
of  this  house.  This,  Gentlemen,  is  for  the  informa- 
tion of  strangers. 

He  had  been  seen  by  many  persons  about  the 
village  during  the  day ; I myself  had  seen  him  go 
up  the  hill  past  the  parsonage  toward  the  church  : 
which  I rather  wondered  at,  considering  who  was 
buried  there,  and  how,  and  why.  I -will  even  con- 
fess that  I watched  him;  and  he  went — as  I ex- 
pected he  would,  since  he  had  the  heart  to  go  near 
the  place  at  all — round  to  the  back  of  the  church 
where  Honor  Livingston’s  grave  is ; and  there  he 
staid,  sitting  by  himself  on  the  low  w-all  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Sometimes,  he  turned  to  look  across 
the  valley — many  a time  and  oft  I had  seen  him 
there  liefore,  with  Honor  beside  him,  watching, 
while  he  sketched  the  beautiful  landscape — and 
sometimes  he  had  his  back  to  it,  and  his  head 
down,  as  if  he  were  watching  her  grave.  Not 
that  there  is  any  thing  pleasant  or  comforting  to 
read  there,  as  on  the  graves  of  good  Christian  peo- 
ple who  have  died  in  their  beds ; for,  being  a sui- 
cide, when  they  buried  her  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  it  was  at  dusk,  and  without  any  service, 
and,  of  course,  no  stone  was  allowed  to  be  put  up 
over  it.  Our  clergyman  has  talked  of  having  the 


mound  leveled  and  turfed  over,  and  I wish  he 
would ; it  always  hurts  me  when  I go  up  to  Sun- 
day service,  to  see  that  ragged  grave  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  for  I remember  the  pretty 
little  lass  ever  since  she  could  run  alone;  and 
though  she  was  passionate,  her  heart  was  as  good 
as  gold.  She  had  been  religiously  brought  up, 
and  I am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind,  let  the  cor- 
oner’s inquest  have  said  what  it  would,  that  she 
was  out  of  herself,  and  Bedlam-mad  when  she  did  it. 

The  verdict  on  him  was  “accidental  death,” and 
he  had  a regular  funeral— priest,  bell,  clerk,  and 
sexton,  complete ; and  there  he  lies,  only  a stone’s- 
throw  from  Honor,  with  a ton  or  two  of  granite 
over  him,  and  an  inscription,  setting  forth  what  a 
great  man  he  was  in  his  day,  and  what  mighty 
engineering  works  he  did  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
how  he  sleeps  now  in  the  hope  of  a joyful  resurrec- 
tion with  the  just  made  perfect.  These  present 
strangers  can  read  it  for  themselves ; many  stran- 
gers go  up  to  look  at  it.  His  grave  is  as  famous 
as  the  Ashenfall  itself,  and  I have  known  folks 
come  away  with  tears  in  their  eyes  after  reading 
the  flourishing  inscription : believing  it  all  like 
gospel,  and  saying  how  sad  that  so  distinguished  a 
man  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
days.  But  I don’t  believe  it.  He  was  never  any 
more  than  plain  James  Lawrence  to  me — a young 
fellow  who,  as  a lad,  had  paddled  bare-legged  over 
the  stones  of  the  river  as  a guide  across  for  visit- 
ors; who  had  been  taken  a fancy  to  by  one  of 
them,  and  decently  educated ; who  had  made  the 
most  of  his  luck,  and  done  a clever  thing  or  two 
in  engineering ; who  had  come  back  among  us  in 
all  his  glory,  to  dazzle  most  people’s  eyes,  and 
break  little  Honor  Livingston's  heart.  The  one 
good  thing  I know  of  him  was,  that  he  pensioned 
his  poor  old  mother;  but  he  did  not  often  come 
near  her,  and  never  after  Honor  Livingston  was 
dead — no,  not  even  in  her  last  illness.  It  was  a 
marvel  to  every  body  what  brought  him  over  here, 
when  we  saw  him  the  day  before  he  was  found 
dead ; but  it  was  his  fate,  and  he  couldn’t  keep 
away.  That  is  my  view  of  it.  About  his  death, 
and  the  manner  of  it,  all  Lanrean  had  its  specula- 
tion, and  said  its  sat*;  but  I held  my  peace.  I 
had  my  opinion,  however,  and  I keep  it.  I have 
never  seen  reason  to  change  it ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I can  show  you  evidence  to  establish  it.  I 
do  not  believe  he  either  threw  himself  over  the 
cliff,  or  fell  over,  or  was  pushed  over ; no,  I believe 
he  was  drawn  over— drawn  over  by  something  be- 
low. When  you  have  heard  the  notes  he  made  in 
a little  book  that  was  found  among  his  things  after 
he  was  dead,  you  will  know  what  I mean.  His 
cousin  gave  that  book  to  me,  knowing  I am  curi- 
ous after  odd  stories  of  the  neighborhood;  and 
what  I am  going  to  read,  is  written  in  his  hand. 

I know  his  hand  well,  and  certify  to  it: 

PASSAGES  FROM  JAMES  LAWRENCE’S  JOURNAL. 

London,  August  11,  1829. 

Honor  Livingston  has  kept  her  word  with  me. 

I saw  her  last  night  as  plainly  as  I now  see  this 
pen  I am  writing  with,  and  the  ink-bottle  I have 
just  dipped  it  into.  I saw  her  standing  betwixt 
the  two  lights,  looking  at  me,  exactly  as  she  looked 
the  last  time  I saw  her  alive.  I was  neither  asleep, 
nor  dreaming-awake.  I had  only  drunk  a couple 
of  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner,  and  was  as  much  my 
ow  n man  as  ever  I was  in  my  life.  It  is  all  non- 
sense to  talk  about  fancy  and  optical  delusions  in 
this  case ; I saw*  her  with  my  eyes  as  distinctly  as 
I ever  saw  her  alive  in  the  body.  The  hall  clock 
had  just  struck  eight,  and  it  was  growing  dusk : 
exactly  the  time  of  evening,  as  I well  remember, 
when  she  came  creeping  round  by  the  cottage  wall, 
and  saw  me  through  the  open  window*,  gathering 
up  my  books  and  making  ready  to  go  away  from 
Ashendell.  She  was  the  last  thought  to  have  come 
into  my  mind  at  that  moment,  for  I was  just  on  the 
point  of  lighting  my  cigar  and  going  out  for  a 
stroll,  before  turning  in  at  the  Daltons  to  chat 
with  Anne.  All  at  once  there  she  was,  Honor  her- 
self! I could  have  sworn  it,  had  I not  seen  them 
put  her  underground  just  a twelvemonth  ago.  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  off  her;  and  there  she 
stood,  as  nearly  as  I can  tell,  a minute — but  it 
may  have  been  an  hour — and  then  the  place  she 
had  filled  was  empty.  I was  so  much  bewildered, 
and  out  of  myself  as  it  were,  that  for  a while  I 
could  neither  think  of  any  thing,  nor  hear  any 
thing,  but  the  mad  heavy  throbbing  of  my  own 
pulses.  I can  not  say  that  I was  scared  exactly  ; 
for  the  time  I was  completely  rapt  away;  the  first 
actual  sensation  I had  was  of  my  own  heart  thump- 
ing in  my  breast  like  a sledge-hammer. 

But  I can  call  her  up  now  and  analyze  her — a 
wan,  vague,  misty  outline,  with  Honor’s  own  eyes 
full  upon  me.  I can  almost  fancy  I hear  her  ask- 
ing again,  “ Is  it  true  you’re  going,  James?  You’re 
not  really  going,  James?” 

“ Now  I am  not  the  man  to  be  frightened  by  a 
shadow,  though  that  shadow  be  Honor  Livingston, 
whom  they  say  I as  good  as  murdered.  I always 
had  a turn  for  investigating  riddles,  spiritual, 
physiological,  and  otherwise;  and  I shall  follow 
this  mystery*  up,  and  note  whether  she  comes  back 
to  me  year  by  year,  as  she  promised.  I have  nev- 
er kept  a diary  of  personal  matters  before,  not  be- 
ing one  w ho  cares  to  see  spectres  of  himself  at  re- 
mote periods  of  his  life,  talking  to  him  again  of 
his  adventures  and  misadventures  out  of  yellow 
old  pages  that  had  better  never  have  been  writ- 
ten ; but  this  is  a marked  event  worth  commem- 
orating, and  a well-authenticated  ghost-story*  to 
me  who  never  believed  in  ghosts  before. 

It  was  a rather  spiteful  threat  of  Honor— “I’ll 
haunt  you  till  you  come  to  the  Ashenfall,  where 
I’m  going  now* !”  I might  have  stopped  her,  but 
it  never  entered  my  mind  what  she  meant  until  it 
was  done.  I did  not  expect  she  would  make  a 
tragedy  of  a little  love  story ; she  did  not  look  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  She  was  no  ghost,  bless  her ! 
in  the  flesh,  but  as  round,  rosy,  dimpled  a little 
creature  as  one  would  w*ish  to  see;  and  what  could 
possess  her  to  throw  herself  over  the  fall,  Heaven 
only  knows.  Bah  ! Yes,  I know ; I need  tell  no 
lies  here,  I need  not  do  any  false  swearing  to  my- 
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self— the  poor  little  creature  loved  me,  and  I want- 
ed her  to  love  me,  and  I petted  and  planned  her 
into  loving  me,  because  I was  idle  and  I had  the 
opportunity ; and  then  I had  nothing  better  to  tell 
her  than  that  I was  only  in  jest — I could  not  mar- 
ry her,  for  I was  engaged  to  another  woman.  She 
would  not  believe  it.  That  sounded,  to  her,  more 
like  jest  than  the  other.  And  she  did  not  believe 
it  until  she  saw  mo  making  ready  to  go ; and  then, 
all  in  a moment,  I suppose,  madness  seized  her,  and 
she  neither  knew  where  she  went  nor  what  she  did. 

I fancy  I can  see  her  now  coming  tripping  down 
the  fields  le  nding  her  little  brother  by  the  hand, 
and  I fancy  I can  see  the  saucy  laugh  she  gave  me 
over  her  shoulder  as  I asked  her  if  she  had  any 
ripe  cherries  to  sell.  She  looked  the  very  mischief 
with  those  pretty  eyes,  and  I was  taken  rather 
aback  when  she  said,  “ I know  you,  Jemmy  Law- 
rence.” That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  Little 
Honor  and  her  mother  lived  next  door  to  mine, 
and  she  had  not  forgotten  me  though  I had  been 
full  seven  years  away.  I did  not  know  her,  the 
gipsy,  bat  I must  needs  go  in  and  see  her  that 
evening ; and  so  wo  went  on  until  I asked  her  if 
she  remembered  when  we  went  to  dame-school  to- 
gether, and  when  she  promised  to  be  my  little  wife? 
If  she  remembered!  Of  course  she  did,  every 
word  of  it,  and  more ; and  she  was  so  pretty,  and 
the  lanes  in  the  summer  were  so  pleasant  that 
sometimes  my  fancy  did  play  Anne  Dalton  false, 
and  I believed  I should  like  Honor  better ; and  I 
said  more  than  I meant,  and  she  took  it  all  in  the 
grand  serious  manner. 

I was  not  much  to  blame.  I would  not  have 
injured  her  for  the  world ; she  was  as  good  a little 
soul  as  ever  lived.  Love  and  jealousy,  as  passions, 
seem  to  find  their  strong-holds  under  thatch.  If 
Phillis,  the  milkmaid,  is  disappointed,  she  drowns 
herself  in  the  mill-pool ; if  Lady  Clara  gets  a cross 
of  the  heart,  she  indites  a lachrymose  sonnet,  and 
marries  a gouty  peer;  if  Colin’s  sweet-heart  smiles 
on  Lubin,  Colin  loads  his  gun  and  shoots  them 
both ; if  Sir  Harry’s  fair  flouts  him,  he  whistles 
her  down  the  wind,  and  goes  a-wooing  elsewhere. 
Had  little  Honor  been  a fine  lady  she  would  be 
living  still.  Oh,  the  pretty  demure  lips,  and  the 
shy  glanees  and  rosy  blushes  ! When  1 saw  Anne 
Dalton  to-day  I could  not  help  comparing  her  frig- 
id gentility  with  poor  Honor.  Anne  loves  herself 
better  than  she  will  ever  love  any  man  alive.  But 
then  I know  she  is  the  kind  of  wife  to  help  a man 
up  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  wife  for  me. 

Honor  Livingston  lying  on  her  little  bed,  and 
her  blind  mother  feeling  her  cold,  dead  face  ! I 
wish  I had  never  seen  it.  I would  have  given  the 
world  to  keep  away,  but  something  compelled  me 
to  go  in  and  look  at  her ; and  I did  feel  then  as  if  I 
had  killed  her.  Last  night  she  was  a shadowy  es- 
sence of  this  drowned  Ophelia  and  of  her  living 
self.  She  was  like,  yet  unlike ; but  I knew  it  was 
Honor;  and  I suppose,  if  she  lias  her  will,  wher- 
ever her  restless  spirit  may  be  condemned  to  bide 
between  whiles — on  the  tenth  of  August  she  will 
always  come  back  to  me,  and  haunt  me  until  I go 
to  her. 

IIastingb,  August  11,  1830. 

Again  ! I had  forgotten  the  day — forgotten  ev- 
ery thing  about  that  wretched  business  of  poor 
Honor  Livingston  when  last  night  I saw  her. 

Anne  and  I were  sitting  together  out  in  the  ve- 
randa, talking  of  all  sorts  of  commonplace  things 
— oar  neighbors’  affairs,  money,  this,  that,  and  the 
other — the  sea  was  looking  beautiful,  and  I was  on 
the  point  of  proposing  a row  by  moonlight,  when 
Anne  said,  “ How  lovely  the  evenings  are,  James, 
in  this  place ! Look  at  the  sky  over  the  down, 
how  clear  it  is !”  Turning  my  head,  I saw  Honor 
standing  on  the  grass  only  a few  paces  off,  her 
shadow}’  shape  quite  distinct  against  the  reds  and 
purples  of  the  clouds. 

Anne  clutched  my  hand  with  a sudden  cry,  for 
she  was  looking  at  m3’  face  all  the  time,  and  asked 
me  passionately  what  I saw.  With  that  Honor 
was  gone,  and,  passing  my  hand  over  my  e)’es,  I 
put  my  wife  off  with  an  excuse  about  a spasm  at 
my  heart.  And,  indeed,  it  was  no  lie  to  say  so, 
for  this  visitation  gave  me  a terrible  shock. 

Anne  insisted  on  my  seeing  the  doctor.  “ It 
must  be  something  dreadful,  if  not  dangerous,  that 
could  make  you  look  in  that  way ; you  had  an  aw- 
ful face,  James,  for  a moment.” 

I begged  her  not  to  talk  about  it,  assured  her 
that  it  was  a thing  of  very  rare  occurrence  with 
me,  and  that  there  was  no  cure  for  it.  But  this 
did  not  pacify  her,  and  this  morning  no  peace  could 
be  had  until  Dr.  Hutchinson  was  sent  for  and  she 
had  given  the  old  gentleman  her  own  account  of 
me.  He  said  he  would  talk  to  mo  by-and-by.  And 
when  he  got  me  by  myself,  I can  not  tell  how  it 
was,  but  he  absolutely  contrived  to  worm  the  facts 
out  of  me,  and  I was  fool  enough  to  let  him  do  it. 
He  looked  at  me  very  oddly,  with  a sort  of  suspi- 
cious scrutiny  in  his  eye ; but  I understood  him, 
and  said,  laughing,  “No,  doctor,  no,  there  is  no- 
thing wrong  hfere,”  tapping  m3’  forehead  as  I spoke. 

“ I should  sa}’  not,  except  this  fane}’  for  seeing 
ghosts,”  replied  he,  dryly.  But  I perceived,  all 
the  time  he  was  with  me,  that  I was  the  object  of 
a furtive  and  carefully  dissembled  observation, 
which  was  excessively  trying.  I could  with  dif- 
ficulty keep  my  temper  under  it,  and  I believe  he 
saw  the  struggle. 

I fancy  he  wanted  to  have  some  talk  with  Anne 
by  herself,  but  I prevented  that  by  never  losing 
sight  of  him  until  he  was  safel}’  off  the  premises. 
If  he  proposed  a private  interview  while  I was  out 
alone,  I prevented  that,  too,  b}’  immediately  order- 
ing Anne  to  pack  up  our  traps,  and  coming  back  to 
town  that  very  day.  I have  not  been  well  since. 
I feel  out  of  spirits,  bored,  worried,  sick  of  every 
thing.  If  the  feeling  does  not  leave  me,  in  spite 
of  all  Anne  may  sa}’,  I shall  take  that  offer  to  go 
to  South  America,  and  start  by  the  next  packet. 
I should  like  to  see  Dr.  Hutchinson’s  face  when  he 
calls  at  our  lodgings  to  visit  his  patient,  and  finds 
the  bird  flown. 

London,  August  20,  1830. 

This  wretched  state  of  things  does  not  cease. 
One  day  I feel  in  [full,  firm,  clear  possession  of  my 


soul,  and  tho  next,  perhaps,  I am  hurried  to  and 
fro  with  the  most  tormenting  fancies.  I see  shad- 
ows of  Honor  wherever  I turn,  and  she  is  no  lon- 
ger motionless  as  before,  but  beckons  me  with  her 
hand  until  I tremble  in  every  limb.  M3’  heart  is 
sick  almost  to  death.  For  three  days  now  I have 
had  no  rest.  I can  not  sleep  at  nights  for  hideous 
dreams;  and  Anne  watches  me  stealthil}’,  I see, 
and  never  remains  alone  with  me  longer  than  she 
can  help.  I can  perceive  that  she  is  afraid  of  me, 
and  that  she  suspects  something,  without  exactly 
knowing  what.  To-day  she  must  needs  suggest 
my  seeing  a doctor  here,  and  when  I replied  that 
I was  going  to  South  America,  she  told  me  I was 
not  fit  for  it,  in  such  a contemptuous  tone  of  prov- 
ocation that  I lifted  m}*  hand  and  struck  her.  Then 
she  quailed,  and  while  shrinking  under  my  eyes, 
she  said,  “ James,  your  conduct  is  that  of  a mad- 
man !”  Since  then  I know  she  sits  with  me  in  si- 
lent terror,  longing  to  escape  and  find  some  ore  to 
listen  to  her  grievances.  But  I shall  keep  strict 
ward  that  she  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  I will  not 
have  m}’  foes  of  my  own  household,  and  no  sp}’ing 
relatives  shall  come  between  us  to  put  asunder 
those  whom  God  has  joined  together. 

Acai>ct.co,  March  17, 183L 

It  is  six  months  since  I wrote  the  above.  In 
the  interval  I have  been  miserably  ill,  grievously 
tormented  both  in  mind  and  body ; but  now  that 
I have  got  safel}’  away  from  them  all,  with  the  At- 
lantic between  myself  and  my  wicked  wife,  whose 
conduct  toward  me  I will  never  forgive,  I can  col- 
lect my  powers  of  mind,  and  bend  them  again  to 
my  work.  Burton  came  out  in  the  same  ship  with 
me  to  engage  in  the  same  enterprise.  After  a few 
days’  rest  we  intend  setting  out  on  our  journey  to 
the  mining  districts,  where  we  are  to  act.  M}’  head 
feels  perfectly  light  and  clear,  all  m}’  impressions 
are  distinct  and  vivid  again,  and  I can  get  through 
a hard  day’s  close  stud}’  without  inconvenience. 
There  was  nothing  but  my  miserable  liver  to 
blame,  and  when  that  was  set  right  all  my  imag- 
inary phantoms  disappeared.  Umpleby  said  it 
had  been  coming  on  gradually  for  months,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  my 
delusions;  my  diseased  state  was  one  always  so 
attended  more  or  less.  And  Anne,  in  her  coward- 
ly malignity,  would  have  consigned  me  for  life  to 
a lunatic  asylum!  It  was  Umpleby  who  saved 
me,  and  I have  put  his  name  down  in  my  will  for 
a handsome  remembrance.  As  for  Anne,  she  has 
chosen  to  return  to  her  family,  and  they  nsay  keep 
her ; she  will  never  see  my  face  again,  of  my  free 
will,  as  long  as  I live. 

The  picturesqueness  of  this  place  is  not  note- 
worthy in  any  high  degree.  The  harbor  is  in- 
closed by  a chain  of  mountains,  and  has  two  en- 
trances formed  by  the  island  of  Roquetta ; the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Diego  commands  the  town  and  the  bay, 
standing  on  a spur  of  the  hills.  Burton  lias  been 
to  and  fro  on  his  rambles  ever  since  we  landed; 
but  I find  the  heat  too  great  for  much  exertion, 
and  when  we  begin  our  journey  into  the  interior  I 
shall  have  need  of  all  my  forces ; therefore,  better 
husband  them  now. 

Mraioo,  April  *4,  1851. 

We  are  better  off  here  than  we  anticipated. 
Burton  has  fouud  an  old  fellow-pupil  engaged  as 
engineering  tutor  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  there 
are  civilized  amusements  which  we  neither  of  us 
bad  any  hope  of  finding.  The  city  is  full  of  an- 
cient relics,  and  Burton  is  on  foot  exploring,  day 
by  day.  I prefer  the  living  interests  of  this  strange 
place,  and  sometimes  early  in  the  morning  I be- 
take myself  to  the  market-place  and  watch  the  In- 
dians dress  their  stalls.  No  matter  what  they  sell, 
they  decorate  their  shops  with  fresh  herbs  and  flow- 
ers until  they  are  sheltered  under  a bower  of  verd- 
ure. They  display  their  fruit  in  open  basket-work, 
laying  the  pears  and  raisins  below,  and  covering 
them  above  with  odorous  flowers.  An  artist  might 
make  a pretty  picture  here,  when  the  Indians  ar- 
rive at  sunrise  in  their  boats  loaded  with  the  prod- 
uce of  their  floating  gardens.  Next  week  Burton, 
liis  friend,  and  I are  to  set  out  for  the  mines  of 
Moran  and  Real  del  Monte.  I should  have  pre- 
ferred to  delay  our  journey  a while  longer  for  rea- 
sons of  my  own,  but  Burton  presses,  and  feels  we 
have  already  delayed  longer  than  enough. 

Mohan,  July  4,  1831. 

I am  sick  of  this  place,  hut  our  business  heretos 
now  on  the  verge  of  completion,  and  in  a few  days 
we  start  on  our  expedition  to  the  mines  of  Guana- 
mato.  The  director,  Burton,  and  myself,  are  all 
of  opinion  that  immense  advantages  are  to  be 
gained  by  improving  the  working  of  the  mines, 
which  is,  at  present,  in  a very  defective  condition. 
There  is  great  mortality  among  the  Indians,  who 
are  the  beasts  of  burden  of  the  mines ; they  carry 
on  their  backs  loads  of  metal  of  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  a 
time,  ascending  and  descending  thousands  of  steps, 
in  files  which  contain  old  men  of  seventy  and  mere 
children.  I have  not  been  very  well  here,  having 
had  some  return  of  old  symptoms,  hut  under  prop- 
er treatment  they  dispersed ; however,  I shall  be 
thankful  to  be  on  the  move  again. 

Pa8cuabo,  August  11,  1831. 

Can  any  man  evade  his  thoughts,  impalpable 
curses  sitting  on  his  heart,  mocking  like  fiends? 
I can  not  evade  mine.  All  yesterday  I was  haunt- 
ed by  a terrible  anxiety  and  dread.  At  every  turn, 
at  every  moment,  I expected  to  see  Honor  Living- 
ston appear  before  me,  bat  I did  not  see  her.  The 
day  and  the  night  passed,  and  I was  freed  from 
that  great  horror — how  great  I had  not  realized, 
until  its  hour  had  gone  and  left  no  trace.  This 
morning  I am  myself  again  ; my  spirits  revive  ; I 
have  escaped  my  enemy,  and  have  proved  that  it 
was,  indeed,  but  a subtle  emanation  of  my  own  dis- 
eased body  and  mind.  But  these  thoughts,  these 
troublesome  persistent  thoughts,  how  combat  them? 
Bufton,  very  observant  of  mo  at  all  times,  was 
yesterday  watchful  as  an  inquisitor;  he  said  he 
hoped  I was  not  going  to  have  the  frightful  fever 
which  is  prevailing  here,  but  I know  he  meant 
something  else.  I have  not  a doubt  now  that 
Anne  and  all  that  confederacy  warned  him  before 
we  set  sail  to  beware  of  me,  for  I had  been  mad ; 
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that  is  the  cursed  lie  they  set  abroad.  Mad ! All 
the  world’s  mad,  or  on  the  way  to  it ! 

But  if  Honor  had  come  back  to  me  yesterday, 
we  might  have  gone  and  have  looked  down  togeth- 
er into  hell,  through  the  ovens  of  Jorulla.  The 
missionaries  cursed  this  frightful  place  generations 
since;  and  it  is  accursed,  if  ever  land  was.  No- 
thing more  awful  than  this  desolate  burning  waste, 
which  the  seas  could  not  quench.  When  I remem- 
ber it,  and  all  I underwent  yesterday,  the  confusion 
and  horror  return  upon  me  again,  and  my  brain 
swerves  like  the  brain  of  a drunken  man.  I will 
write  no  more— sufficient  to  record  that  the  ap- 
pointed time  came  and  went,  and  Honor  Livingston 
did  not  keep  her  word  with  me. 

New  Oei-eans,  February , 1832. 

I left  Burton  still  in  Mexico,  and  came  here 
alone.  His  care  and  considerateness  were  more 
than  I could  put  up  with,  and  after  two  or  three 
ineffectual  remonstrances,  we  came  to  a violent 
rupture,  and  I determined  to  throw  up  my  en- 
gagement, rather  than  carry  it  out  in  conjunction 
with  such  a man.  There  was  no  avoiding  the 
quarrel.  Was  I to  be  tutored  day  by  day,  and 
the  wine-bottle  removed  out  of  my  reach?  He 
dared  to  tell  me  that  when  I was  cool,  clear — my- 
self, in  short — there  was  no  man  my  master  in  our 
profession ; but  that  when  I had  drunk  freely  I 
was  unmanageable  as  a lunatic ! A lie,  of  course ; 
but  unscrupulous  persecutors  are  difficult  to  cir- 
cumvent. Anne’s  malice  pursues  me  even  here. 
When  I was  out  yesterday,  my  footsteps  were 
dogged  pertinaciously  wherever  I went,  and  per- 
haps an  account  of  my  doings  will  precede  me 
home ; but  if  they  do,  I defy  them  all  to  do  their 
worst. 

Ashendell,  August  9,  1889. 

This  old  book  turned  up  to-day,  among  some 
traps  that  have  lain  by  in  London  all  the  years 
that  I have  spent,  first  in  Spain  and  afterward  in 
Russia.  What  fool’s-talk  it  is ; hut  I suppose  it 
was  true  at  the  time.  I know  I was  in  a wretch- 
ed condition  while  I was  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
States,  but  I have  been  sane  enough  and  sound 
enough  ever  since  the  illness  I had  at  Baltimore. 
To  prove  how  little  hold  on  me  my  ancient  horrors 
have  retained,  I find  myself  at  Ashendell  in  the 
very  season  of  the  year  when  Honor  Livingston 
destroyed  herself — to-morrow  is  the  anniversary 
of  her  death.  So  I take  my  enemy  by  the  throat, 
and  crush  him ! These  fantastical  maladies  will 
not  stand  against  a determined  will.  At  Moscow, 
at  Cherson,  at  Archangel,  the  tenth  of  August 
has  come  and  gone,  unmarked.  Honor  failed  of 
her  threat  every  where  except  at  Lisbon.  I saw 
her  there  twice,  just  before  we  sailed.  I saw  her, 
when  we  were  off  that  coast  where  we  so  nearly 
escaped  wreck,  rising  and  falling  upon  the  waves. 
I saw  her  in  London  that  day  I appointed  to  see 
Anne.  But  I know  what  it  means  : it  means  that 
I must  put  myself  in  Umpleby’s  hands  for  a few 
weeks,  and  that  the  shadows  will  forthwith  van- 
ish. Shadows  they  are,  out  of  my  own  brain,  and 
they  take  the  shape  of  Honor  because  I have  let 
her  become  a fixed  idea  in  my  mind.  Yet  it  is 
very  strange  that  the  last  time  she  appeared  to  me 
I heard  her  speak.  I fancied  she  said  that  it  was 
Almost  time ; and  then  louder,  “ I’ll  haunt  you 
James,  until  you  come  to  the  Ashenfall,  where  I 
am  going  now!”  And  with  that  she  vanished. 
Fancy  plays  strange  tricks  with  us,  and  makes 
cowards  of  ns  almost  as  cleverly  as  conscience. 

Avgust  10. 

I have  had  a very  unpleasant  impression  on  me 
all  day.  I wish  I had  resisted  Linchley’s  persua- 
sions more  steadily.  I ought  never  to  have  come 
down  here  again.  The  excitement  of  its  miser- 
able recollections  is  too  much  for  me.  The  man 
at  the  inn  called  me  by  my  name  this  morning, 
and  said  he  recollected  me — looking  up  toward  the 
church  as  he  spoke.  Damn  him ! All  day  I seem 
to  have  been  acting  against  my  will.  What  should 
possess  me  to  go  there  this  afternoon  ? Round 
about  among  the  graves,  until  I came  to  the  grassy 
hillock  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  where  they 
buried  Honor  that  night,  without  a prayer.  I sat 
down  on  the  low  wall,  and  looked  across  to  the 
hills  beyond  the  river,  listening  to  the  monotonous 
sing-song  of  the  fall.  I would  give  all  I possess 
to-day  to  be  able  to  tread  back  or  to  untread  a 
score  of  the  years  of  my  life.  It  seems  such  a 
blank : of  all  I planned  and  schemed  how  little 
have  I accomplished ! Watching  by  Honor’s 
grave,  I fell  to  thinking  of  her.  What  had  either 
of  us  done  that  we  should  be  so  wretched  ? Is  it 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  injustice  of  life  that 
some  must  suffer  so  signally  while  others  escape  ? 
The  coarse  grass  is  never  cut  at  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  nettles  and  brambles  grow  about  the 
grave.  Honor  was  mad,  poor  soul ; they  might 
have  given  her  a prayer  for  rest,  if  they  were  for- 
bidden to  believe  she  died  in  hope.  I prayed  for 
her  to-day — more  need,  perhaps,  to  pray  for  my- 
self—and  then  there  came  a crazed  whirl  in  my 
brain,  and  I set  off  to  find  Lincliley.  As  I came 
down  near  the  water,  the  fall  sounded  very  tumult- 
uous ; it  was  sultry  hot,  and  I should  have  liked  to 
turn  down  by  the  river,  but  I said,  “ No,  it  is  the 
tenth  of  August ! If  I am  to  meet  Honor  Living- 
ston to-day,  I’ll  not  meet  her  by  Ashenfall !”  So 
I came  home  to  our  lodgings,  to  find  that  Linchley 
had  gone  over  to  Warfe,  and  had  left  a message 
that  he  should  not  return  until  to-morrow.  I have 
the  night  before  me  alone ; it  is  not  like  an  English 
night  at  all ; it  is  like  the  nights  I remember  at 
Cadiz,  which  always  heralded  a tremendous  storm. 
And  I think  we  shall  have  a storm  hese,  too,  before 
the  morning. 


7“  B"'  11,0  8«cn  a swift  and  sudrtpn 

twiri,  to  be  beforehand  with  any  interruption  that 
it  twirled  among  all  the  glasses,  and  into  all  oor 

’thntoble.’  and  fil,all-v  flew  °T  the  table  L' 
lodged  in  Captain  Jorgan’s  waistcoat. 

“Akindof  a judgment!”  said  the  captain  tal-- 

ing  it  out.  What’s  to  be  done  now?  / l,"  ' 
no  story,  except  Down  Easters,  ami  they  didn’t 
happen  to  myself,  or  any  one  of  my  acquaintance 
and  you  couldn’t  enjoy  ’em  without  going  out  of 
your  minds  first.  And  perhaps  the  company  ain’t 
prepared  to  do  that  ?” 

The  chairman  interposed  by  rising  and  declar- 
ing it  to  be  his  perroud  perrivilege  to  stop  prelim" 
inary  observations. 

“ Wa’al,”  said  the  captain,  “ I defer  to  the  Pi  e? 
ident— which  an’t  at  all  what  they  do  in  my  coun- 
try, where  they  lay  into  him,  head,  limbs  and 
body.”  Here  he  slapped  his  leg.  “ But  I beg  to 
ask  a preliminary  question.  Colonel  Polreath  has 
read  from  a diary.  Might  I read  from  a pipe- 


The  chairman  requested  explanation. 

“ Th°  history  of  the  pipe-light,”  said  the  cap- 
tain, “ is  just  this  : that  it’s  verses,  and  was  made 
on  the  voyage  home  by  a passenger  I brought 
over.  And  he  was  a quiet  crittur  of  a middle- 
aged  man,  with  a pleasant  countenance.  And  he 
wrote  it  oa  the  head  of  a cask.  And  lie  was  a 
most  etamal  time  about  it  tew.  And  he  blotted 
it  as  if  he  had  wrote  it  in  a continual  squall  of 
ink.  And  then  he  took  an  indigestion,  and  I phys- 
icked him,  for  want  of  a better  doctor.  And  then 
to  show  his  liking  for  me  he  copied  it  out  lair,  and 
gave  it  to  me  for  a pipe-light.  And  it  ain’t  been 
lighted  yet,  and  that’s  a fact.” 

“ Let  it  be  read,”  said  the  chairman. 

“With  thanks  to  Colonel  Polreath  for  setting 
the  example,”  pursued  the  captain,  “and  with 
apologies  to  the  Honorable  A.  Parvis  and  the 
whole  of  the  present  company  for  this  passenger’s 
having  expressed  his  mind  in  verses — which  he 
may  have  done  along  of  bein’  sea-sick,  and  he  was 
very — the  pipe-light,  unrolled,  comes  to  this  : 


We  sit  by  the  fire  so  wide  and  red, 

With  the  dance  of  the  young  within, 

Who  have  yet  small  learning  of  cold  and  dread, 
And  of  sorrow  no  more  than  of  sin; 

Nor  dream  of  a night  on  a sleepless  bed 
Of  waves  with  their  terrible  wrecks  o’erspread. 

We  sit  round  the  hearth  as  red  as  gold, 

And  the  legends  beloved  we  tell, 

How  battles  were  won  by  the  nobles  bold, 

Where  hamlets  of  villains  fell : 

And  we  praise  our  God,  while  we  cut  the  bread, 
And  share  the  wine  round,  for  our  heroes  dead. 


And  we  talk  of  the  Kings,  those  strong,  proud  me», 
Who  ravaged,  confessed,  and  died ; 

And  of  churls  who  rabbled  them  oft  and  again, 
Perchance  with  a kindred  pride — 

Though  the  Kings  built  churches  to  pierce  the  sky, 
And  the  rabbling  churls  in  the  cross-road  lie. 

Yet  ’twixt  the  despot  and  slave  half-free 
Old  Truth  may  have  message  clear; 

Blnoo  the  liaxtl  Black  yew,  and  the  lithe  young  tree, 
Belong  to  an  age — and  a year. 

And  though  distant  in  might  and  in  leaf  they  he, 

In  right  of  the  woods,  they  are  near. 

And  old  Truth's  message,  perchance,  may  he : 

14  Believe  in  thy  kind,  whale' er  the  degree , 

Be  it  King  on  his  throne,  or  serf  on  his  knee. 

While  Our  Lord  showers  light,  in  his  bounty  free, 
On  the  rock  and  the  vale — on  the  sand  and  the  sea." 


They  are  singing  within,  with  their  voices  dear. 

To  the  tunes  which  are  dear  as  well ; 

And  we  sit  and  dream  while  the  words  we  hear, 

Haring  tale  of  our  own  to  tell 

Of  a far  midnight  on  the  terrible  sea. 

Which  comes  back  on  the  tune  of  their  blithe  old  glee. 

As  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  old  as  the  sky— 

As  the  King  on  his  throne— as  the  serf  on  his  knee, 
A song  wherein  rich  can  with  poor  agree. 

With  its  chorus  to  make  them  laugh  or  cry 

Which  the  young  are  singing,  with  no  thought  nigh, 
Of  a night  on  a terrible  sea: 

“I  care  for  nobody;  no,  not  I, 

Since  nobody  carts  for  me." 


The  Btorra  had  its  will.  There  was  wreck there  was  flight 

O’er  an  ocean  of  Alps,  through  the  pitch-black  nigh£ 
When  a good  ship  Bank,  and  a few  got  free. 

To  cope  in  their  boat  with  the  terrible  sea. 

And  when  the  day  broke,  there  was  blood  on  the  sea, 
From  the  wild  hot  eye  of  the  snn  outshed, 

For  the  heaven  was  a-flame  as  with  fire  from  Hell, 
And  a scorching  calm  on  the  waters  fell, 

As  if  Ruin  had  won,  and  with  fiendish  glee, 

Sailed  forth  in  his  galley  to  number  the  dead. 

And  they  rowed  their  boat  o’er  the  terrible  sea. 

As  mute  as  a crew  made  of  ghosts  might  be: 

For  the  best  in  his  heart  had  not  manhood  to  sav, 
That  the  land  was  five  hundred  miles  away. 

A day  and  a week— There  was  bread  for  one  man; 

The  water  was  dry.  And  on  this,  the  few 
Who  were  rowing  their  boat  o’er  the  terrible  sea. 

To  murmur,  to  curse,  and  to  crave  began. 

And  how  ’twas  agreed  on,  no  one  knew, 

But  the  feeble  and  famished  and  scorched  by  the  sun. 
With  his  pitiless  eye,  drew  lots  to  agree. 

What  their  hideous  morrow  of  meat  must  be- 

O then  were  the  faces  frightful  to  read, 

Of  ravening  hope,  and  of  cowardly  pride 
That  liea  to  the  last,  its  sharp  terror  to  hide; 

And  a stillness  ns  though  'twere  some  game  of  the  Dead, 
While  they  waited  the  number  their  lot  to  decide— 
There  were  nine  in  that  boat  on  the  terrible  sea. 

And  he  who  drew  nine  was  the  victim  to  be. 


Those  were  the  last  words  James  Lawrence  ever 
wrote,  Gentlemen.  Further  than  this  no  man  can 
speak  of  his  death ; it  is  plain  to  me  that  one  of  his 
mad  fits  was  coming  on  before  he  left  Lisbon ; that 
it  grew  and  increased  until  he  came  here ; and  that 
here  it  reached  its  climax,  and  urged  him  to  his 
death.  I believe  in  the  ghosts  James  Lawrence 
saw,  as  I believe'in  the  haunting  power  of  any 
great  misdeedj  that  has  driven  a fellow-creature 
into  deadly  sin. 


You  may  think  what  a ghastly  shiver  there  ran. 
From  mate  to  his  mate,  as  the  doom  began. 

Six— had  a wife  with  a wild  rose  cheek; 

Two— a brave  boy,  not  a year  yet  old; 

Eight— his  last  sister,  lame  and  weak. 

Who  quivered  with  palsy  more  than  with  eold. 

You  may  think  what  a breath  the  respited  drew, 
And  how  wildly  still  sat  the  rest  of  the  erew; 

How  the  voice  as  it  called  spoke  hoarser  and  slower; 
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'Tvraa  tbs  rude  black  man,  who  had  handled  an  oar 
The  beet  on  that  terrible  eea  of  the  few. 

And  ugly  and  grim  In  the  eunehlne  glare 

Were  hie  thick  parched  lips,  and  his  dull  small  eyes, 
And  the  tangled  fleece  of  hie  rusty  hair- 
Kre  the  next  of  the  breathless  the  death-lot  drew, 
Uis  shout  like  a sword  pierced  the  silence  through. 

L»t  the  piny  end  with  your  Number  Four. 

What  need  to  draw  ? hire  along  you  few 
Who  have  hopes  to  save  and  hnve  wives  to  cry 
O'er  the  cradles  of  children  free! 

What  matter  if  folk  without  home  should  die, 

And  bo  eaten  by  land  or  sea? 

“I  care  for  nobody;  no,  not  I, 

Since  nobody  cares  for  me !" 


And  with  that,  a knife— and  a heart  struck  through— 
And  the  warm  red  blood,  and  the  cold  black  clay, 
And  the  famine  withdrawn  from  among  the  few, 

By  their  horrible  meal  for  another  dayl 

So  the  eight,  thus  fed,  came  at  last  to  land. 

And  the  tale  of  their  shipmate  told, 

As  of  water  found  in  the  burning  sand. 

Which  braves  not  the  thirsty,  cold. 

But  the  love  of  the  listener,  safe  and  free. 

Goes  forth  to  that  slave  on  that  terrible  sea. 


For,  fancies  from  hearth  and  from  home  will  stray, 
Though  within  are  the  dance  and  tb»  ®ong; 

And  a grave  tale  told,  if  the  t"*>  be  gay, 

Says  little  to  scare  tne  young. 

While  they  sing,  with  their  voices  clear  as  can  be, 
Having  colled,  once  more,  for  the  blithe  old  glee— 
*•1  care  for  nobody;  no,  not  I, 

Since  nobody  cares  for  me." 

But  the  careless  tune,  it  saith  to  the  old. 

Who  sit  by  the  hearth  as  red  as  gold. 

When  they  think  of  their  tale  ot  the  terrible  eea; 

“ Believe  in  thy  kind , whale' er  the  degree , 

Be  it  King  on  his  throne , or  serf  on  his  knee , 
While  our  Lord  showers  good  from  his  bounty  free, 
Over  storm,  over  calm,  over  land,  over  sea." 


Mr.  Parvis  bad  so  greatly  disquieted  the  minds 
of  the  Gentlemen  King  Arthurs  for  some  minutes, 
by  snoring  with  strong  symptoms  of  apoplexy— 
which,  in  a mild  form,  was  his  normal  state  of 
health — that  it  was  now  deemed  expedient  to  wake 
him  and  entreat  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  escort- 
ed home.  Mr.  Parvis’s  reply  to  this  friendly  sug- 
gestion could  not  be  placed  on  record  without  the 
aid  of  several  dashes,  and  is  therefore  omitted.  It 
■was  conceived  in  a spirit  of  the  profoundest  irri- 
tation, and  executed  with  vehemence,  contempt, 
scorn,  and  disgust.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  let  the  excellent  gentleman  alone,  and  he  fell, 
without  loss  of  time,  into  a defiant  slumber. 

The  teetotum  being  twirled  again,  so  buzzed 
and  bewed  in  the  direction  of  the  young  fisherman, 
that  Captain  Jorgan  advised  him  to  be  bright  and 
prepare  for  the  worst.  But  it  started  off  at  a tan- 
gent, late  in  its  career,  and  fell  before  a well-look- 
ing bearded  man  (one  who  made  working-drawings 
for  machines-  t he  captain  was  informed  by  his  next 
neigh!  ■ ■ ■ promptly  took  it  up,  like  a chal- 

leuger’s  glove. 

" O v,.:  ' I'enr  ven!”  said  the  chairman. 

' ’i  .M-bris’en  at  last!”  the  captain  whis- 
> .ed  Ray  brock.  “ Unchris’en  goes  ahead 
>gat  smart ; don’t  he  ?” 

He  did,  without  one  introductory  word. 

[to  be  concluded  in  oik  next  number.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine. 


This  is  an  article  which  we  can  heartily  recommend,  and 
that  from  knowing  its  great  virtues.  One  particular  case 
In  our  family  of  its  efficacy  we  will  mention.  The  person 
had  suffered  with  a low  fever,  which  was  most  tedious,  and 
which  left  her  with  a terrible  neuralgia  In  the  head.  The 
effect  of  these  complaints  was  to  cause  much  of  the  hair  to 
fall  off,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  power  in  the  skin  to  give 
life  to  what  remained.  After  she  had  tried  some  other 
preparations  with  no  good  results,  we  procured  for  her  a 
bottle  of  Cocoaine,  and  the  change  which  its  use  soon  made 
was  truly  remarkable.  The  roots  of  the  hair  at  once  re- 
ceived new  life,  and  before  a bottle  had  been  used  the  large 
spot  upon  the  top  of  the  head  which  appeared  to  be  bald, 
was  covered  with  what  seemed  a new  growth  of  hair.  And 
now  she  has  as  fine  and  healthy  a head  of  hair  as  before  her 
sickness.  This  Cocoaine  is  also  a valuable  article  for  chil- 
dren’s hair,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  dry.  A very  small 
quantity  will  keep  their  hair  moist  and  their  heads  clean. 

What  we  say  of  this  article  we  say  from  our  own  actual 
knowledge,  not  for  the  sake  of  pnfRng  the  Cocoaine,  but  be- 
cause we  think  others  may  be  benefitted  by  our  experience. 
—Boston  Christian  Freeman. 


Extracts  from  Punch. 

To  Capitalists.  —The  best  paper  to  invest  in  at  the 
present  time  is  Anthony’s  Stereoscopic  Views.  Greater 
interest  can  be  derived  fiem  them  than  from  any  other  in- 
vestment. They  will  also  prove  sources  of  interest  to  your 
wives,  children,  and  friends,  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
cumulative  result  of  compound  interest. 

A Query  fob  the  Statesman  and  tub  PiiiLoseraER. 
In  case  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  will  Anthony’s  Amer- 
ican Scenery  change  into  Dissolving  Views?  Let  the  curi- 
ous buy  a quantity  and  watch. 

Test  fob  Anthony's  Instantaneous  Views Are  they 

taken  quick  enough  to  catch  a weasel  asleep?  A trial  will 
be  made  on  the  first  animal  brought  in. 

Conundrum.  Two  men  made  a bet  as  to  who  could  eat 
the  most  oysters.  One  ate  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
the  other  ate  five  hundred  and  won.  How  many  did  the 
winner  eat  ? Most  persons  would  say  501 ; and  we  hope 
everybody  will  keep  saying  601,  501,  501,  until  they  have 
been  to  Anthony’s,  501  Broadway,  and  bought  their  Stere- 
oscopes and  Views,  their  Photographic  albums,  and  their 
card  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  Napoleon, 
Garibaldi,  and  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 

Winter  Gloves,  2s.  a pair. 

Winter  Drawers,  6s.  a pair. 

Skating  Caps,  only  75  cents. 

Skating  Gloves,  only  50  cents. 

Ladies’  Central  Park  Kid  Mittens. 

IRA  PEREGO  & SON, 

Cl  Nassau  Street  and  381  Broadway. 


Exposition  for  the  Holidays. 

Tiffany  & Co., 

No.  550  BROADWAY— No.  79  RUE  RICHELIEU, 
PARIS, 

Respectfully  Invite  the  attention  of  all  who  anticipate  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  Greetings, 
to  the  unprecedentedly  large  and  varied  stock  of  JEWEL- 
RY, CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES,  BRONZES,  ARTICLES 
IN  SILVER  AND  PLATE,  SEVRES,  DRESDEN  AND 
OTHER  PORCELAINS,  DRESSING,  JEWEL,  PAPET- 
ERIE  AND  DIPLOMATIC  CASES,  IN  ROSEWOOD, 
EBONY,  BUHL  OR  LEATHER,  and  innumerable  fancies 
in  the  way  of 

Etrennes, 

now  open  for  the  inspection  of  their  Patrons. 

The  assortment  of  Jewelry  in 

Diamonds  and  PreciouB  Stones,  Set  and 
Unset, 

is  not  only  more  comprehensive  in  design  and  costly  in 
single  instances  than  over  before  offered  to  the  American 
Public,  but  more  extensive  and  general  than  any  single 
stock  in  any  Old  World  mart. 

The  list  of 

Works,  Eacclusi  ely  Artistic, 

comprises  PIECES  ORNAMENT^.  OR  USEFUL  IN  SIL- 
VER, designed  in  accordance  wkh  the  finest  appreciation 
of  art  and  utility. 

BRONZES  FOR  TIIE  MANTEL,  NICHE,  OR  CON- 
BOLE,  by  Clessingcr,  Duret,  Pradier,  Carrier,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  Mene,  Nieuwerkerke,  Kaiupff,  and  others. 

NEW  BOUDOIR  CLOCKS,  AFTER  JEAN  GOUJON, 
or  in  the  exquisite  African  Onyx — the  last  Parisian  fancy, 
from  the  designs  of  Piatt,  besides  a thousand  adaptations 
from  the  antique  or  grotesque  conceptions,  in  the  shape  of 
Inkstands,  Coups,  Flower  Vases,  Ash  Receivers,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  that  their  Patrons  invarinbly  regret 
the  experience  of  a late  inspection  of  their  Holiday  Stock, 
TIFFANY  & CO.  would  respectfully  invite  the  mutual  fa- 
vor of  an  early  call. 


$1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00. 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  808 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail, 
Phonographic  Books,  from  the  study  of  which  you  can, 
without  a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 


Holiday  Presents. 

J.  & C.  Berrian, 

No.  601  Broadway. 

Fancy  Goods,  Cutlery,  Silver  Plated 
Ware,  Skates  and  Sleighs, 
Tool-Chests,  Games,  &c. 

Lc  Monde  Elegant,  with  3 patterns,  sent  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  M.  CURTISS,  487  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CLOAKS. 


BRODIE  has  a Splendid  As- 
sortment of 


Cloth  and  Velvet 


CLOAKS 

for 


No  Chimney! 

Callender's  Carbo-Air  Gas  Lamp,  unsurpassed  for  burn- 
ing Coal  Oil  without  wick  or  chimney.  On  receipt  of  $3, 
we  will  send  a sample  Lamp  to  any  address,  or  will  send  it 
by  express,  collect  on  delivery,  purchaser  to  pay  charges. 
Enclose  stamp,  and  Bend  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  CALLENDER  & PERCE,  Dealers  in  Oils  and 
Lamps,  175  Broadway  and  2 Courtlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  India  Rubber  Home  Gymnasium; 

Or,  Chest  Expanders, 

p No.  1,  50  cents;  2,  75 cents;  3,  $1  00;  4,  $1  50;  5,  $2  00. 

Parlor  Skates, 

From  $1  75  to  $3  50,  according  to  size. 

The  above  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of 
■ the  price.  O.  B.  GRAY,  175  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

“SANDS’  SARSAPARILLA, 

Cures  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  and  has  an  admirable  effect 
en  the  general  system,  removing  Constipation,  correcting 
acidities,  and  cooling  off  febrile  conditions. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  A.  B.  & D.  SANDS,  100  Fulton 
Stmt,  N.  Y. 


Holiday  Presents! 


Corner  of  23d  Street  and  5th  Avenue, 
Under  the  5th  Avenue  Hotel, 

And  300  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


H.  WORCESTER’S 

IMPROVED  PIANO  FORTES, 

Manufactory  & Salesrooms, 

14th  St.,  cor.  3d  Av.,  N.  Y. 


CHAPPED  HANDS  AND  LIPS 

cured  in  a few  hours,  and  the  Skin  made  delicately 
soft  and  white,  by  the  use  of 
TADMAN  & CO.’S 

CAMPHOR  CAKE  WITH  GLYCERINE. 

81  Bleecker  St.  Sold  by  Druggists.  By  mail  25  cents. 


TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS  OF  BOTH 

SEXES.  A Retired  Gentleman  having  been  re- 
stored to  health  in  a few  days  after  many  years  of  Great 
Nervous  Suffering,  is  willing  to  assist  others  by  sending 
(free),  on  the  receipt  of  a post-paid  directed  Envelope,  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used.  Address,  JOHN  M.  DAG- 
NALL,  186  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Coughs,  Bronchitis. 

tw  BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES,  when  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  have  a direct  influence  to 
the  affected  parts;  the  sedative  and  soothing  eft  ct  to  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  windpipe  into  the  Bronchii,  allays 
Pulmonary  Irritation,  and  gives  relief,  in  Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  and  the  various  Throat  Affections  to  which  Pub- 
lic Speakers  and  Singers  are  liable. 

“ We  have  been  accustomed  to  use  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  for  five  or  six  years  past,  and  do  our  clerical  breth- 
ren a real  favor  in  calliug  their  attention  to  them.  They 
are  of  great  service  in  allaying  Bronchial  Irritation,  and  in 
subduing  hoarseness  produced  by  colds.  When  the  vocal 
organs  are  out  of  tune,  they  are  indispensable  to  the  public 
speaker.”— Zion's  Herald. 

All  Druggists  keep  them. 


‘ Women  of  New  York.’ 

(tt»Q  A DAY.  Females,  School  Teachers,  Poet-Mastera, 
Clergymen,  Book  Agents,  and  Others,  wanted  to 
sell  Mario  Louise  Hankins’  new  Pictorial  Book  of  Female 
Characters  in  the  city,  called  “WOMEN  OF  NEW 
YORK."  Nearly  400  pages  and  Fifty  Engravings,  bound 
in  fancy  cloth.  Price  $1  a copy.  Canvassing  Agents  also 
wanted  for  Marie  Louise  Hankins’  “FAMILY  NEWSPA- 
PER"— a Mammoth  Pictorial,  56  columns,  each  nearly  two 
feet  long.  The  FIRST  and  only  SUCCESSFUL  Paper 
EVER  published  by  a LADY.  It  is  now  in  its  Sixth  Vol- 
ume, with  a rapidly  increasing  circulation  all  over  the 
American  Continent,  being  read  every  month  by  at  least 
300,000  People.  Really  the  LARGEST,  HANDSOMEST 
and  BEST  Family  Paper  ever  known  for  only  SEVENTY- 
FIVE  cents  a Year.  “ Terms  of  Agency"  and  Specimen 
Copies  sent  Gratis.  Address,  HANKINS  & CO.,  132  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York. 


Premature 
Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  is  so  common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used 
in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in 
handfuls,  and  lias  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to 
promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair.  A single  appli- 
cation will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 


A.  Rumrill  & Co., 

264  Broadway. 

The  right  kind  of  a Present  for  the 
HOLIDAYS. 

One  of  those  fine,  adjusted  and  chronometrically-rated 
three-quarter  plate  American  Watches  of  the  new  series, 
made  by  the 

American  Watch  Company, 

of  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  finest  and  most  durable  time-keepers  ever  made. 

For  sale  until  January  1st  at  manufac- 
turers’ prices,  by 

A.  Rumrill  & Co., 

264  Broadway. 

Holiday  SupplieiT 

Choice  Importations  of 

Wines,  Brandies,  etc., 


Wedding*  Cards,  Notes,  &c.— All  the  new  styles 
elegantly  engraved  at  Everdell’s  Old  Wedding  Card  De- 
pot, 302  Broadway.  See  the  new  Envelopes,  Satin  Tie, 
&c.  Specimens  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Nothing  But  Money. 

A New  Serial,  by  T.  S.  ARTHUR,  is  commenced  in  the 
Jauuary  Number  of  ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 
Now  ready,  and  for  sale  by  all  News  Agents,  price  15  cents. 


TAMES  BOGARDUS, 

J ARCHITECT  IN  IRON, 

ORIGINATOR,  CONSTRUCTOR,  and  PATENTEE  of 
IRON  BUILDINGS. 

Office,  No.  200  Canal  Street,  comer  of  Mulberry,  N.  Y. 


At  Wholesale  Prices, 

By  the 

Case  or  Demijohn. 

In  order  to  reduce  stock,  and  retain  our  employees,  the 
subscribers  offer,  on  the  above  terms,  selections  in  wood  and 
glass,  of 

SHERRY,  MADEIRA,  AND  PORT  WINES,  COGNAC 
BRANDIES,  OLD  HOLLANDS,  JAMAICA. 

AND  ST.  CROIX  SPIRITS. 


$1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00. 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail, 
Phonographic  Books,  from  the  Btudy  of  which  you  can, 
without  a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

Playing  2,  8,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 10,  24,  and  36  tunes. 
PAILLARD  & MARTIN,  Importers, 
Musical  boxes  repaired.  21  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


MITCHELL’S  SILVER  OIL 

For  Sewing  Machines. 

CARLE  & STRONG,  Agents,  153  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

A select  assortment  of 

FINE  WATCHES  AND  RICH  JEWELRY 
At  No.  267  Broadway,  next  door  to  the  Chemical  Bank. 

GEORGE  HOGG,  Watchmaker. 

Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Asth- 
ma, Croup,  'Whooping  Cough,  and  incipient  Consumption, 
are  at  once  relieved  and  rapidly  cured  by  Dr.  T Viator's  Bal- 
sam of  Wild  Cherry,  everywhere  so  well  known  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  recount  its  great  remedial  virtues.  Pre- 
pared by  S.  W.  Fowlk  & Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Drug- 
gists and  dealera  everywhere. 


Arthur’s  Home  Magazine. 

For  sale  by  all  News  Agents,  price  15  cents  a Number. 
January  Number  now  ready. 


$1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00.  $1.00. 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  to  FOWLER  AND  WELLS,  308 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  secure,  by  return  of  first  mail. 
Phonographic  Books,  from  the  study  of  which  you  can, 
without  a teacher,  become  a practical  Verbatim  Reporter. 


Harper  A Brother’s  Books. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

Can  be  had  at  Publisher’s  prices,  of  HUNT  & MINER, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  News- 
dealers, 71  and  73  Fifth  Street,  next  to  the  Post  Office, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


flgg”  5000  AGENTS  WANTED  — To 

sell  5 new  inventions — one  very  recent,  and  of  great  value 
to  families.  All  pay  great  profits  to  Agents.  Send  four 
stamps  and  get  SO  pages  particulars. 

EPHRAIM  BROWN,  Lowell,  Mass. 


TWO  WORKS,  VALUABLE  TO  THE 

SICK  OR  WELL.— Sent  by  mail,  no  pay  expected 
until  received,  read,  and  approved.  Address  Dr.  S.  S. 
FITCH,  714  Broadway,  New  Youk. 

1st.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure 
of  Lung,  Bronchial,  and  Skin  Diseases ; and  Male  and  Fe- 
male complaints.  On  the  mode  of  Preserving  Health  to  a 
Hundred  Years.  300  pages,  21  engravings.  Price,  50 
cents,  in  silver  or  P.  O.  Stamps. 

2d.  A work  on  Heart  Disease,  Palsy,  Rheumatism,  Dys- 
pepsia, Dysentery,  Cholera  Infantum,  Summer  Diarrhoea 
of  Children,  Cholera  and  Cholera  Morbus,  Bilious  Cholic, 
Costiveness,  Diptheria,  Sore  Throats,  Scarlet  Fever,  Yel- 
low Fever,  and  the  diseases  of  elderly  and  old  people,  with 
Medical  Prescriptions  for  9 of  these  diseases.  The  Prescrip- 
tions alone  worth  $500. 

Why  we  grow  Old,  and  what  Cures 
Disease  ? 

168  pages,  6 engravings.  Price,  50  cents.  Say  which  Book 

yen  will  have,  giving  Name*  State,  County  and  Best  Office. 


These  goods  are  mostly  of  our  own  importations  and  of 
approved  quality. 

IN  CHAMPAGNES,  we  have  a large  assortment  of  fine 
brands. 

BOURBON,  RYE,  and  MONONGAHELA  W HISKIES 
received  direct  from  the  best  distillers,  including  some  very 
choice  varieties. 

Of  BOTTLED  GOODS  we  have  the  largest  and  best  as- 
sortment in  the  country,  including  “OLD  ROYAL  HOL- 
LANDS," “STADT  IIUIS  SCHNAPPS,"  “PURE  LON- 
DON CORDIAL  GIN,”  “AMBROSIAL”  and  “SADDLE- 
BAG” -WHISKIES,  and  assorted  grades  of  BRANDIES, 
■WINES,  etc. 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  to  those  living  in  this  City  and 
vicinity  to  supply  themselves  with  fine  goods  and  at  low 
prices.  B.  M.  & E.  A.  WHITLOCK  & CO., 

Nos.  377  and  379  Broadway, 
Corner  White  Street. 


Spasmodic  Asthma. 

The  most  severe  cases  of  this  dreadful  complaint  have 
been  cured  by  a few  doses  of  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy 
for  Asthma , and  in  no  instance  has  it  failed  to  give  im- 
mediate relief.  Prepared  only  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  & 
CO.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  $1  00  per  bottle. 

The  Working  Farmer, 

A large  Agricultural  Monthly  Magazine, 

AND 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

For  $2  40  a Year. 

Both  Papers  for  less  than  the  Subscrip- 
tion Price  of  One. 

The  Working  Farmer 

Is  Edited  by  PROF.  J.  J.  MAPES,  assisted  by  a Corps 
of  Gentlemen  who  are  practically  engaged  in  conducting 
the  several  departments  upon  which  they  write. 

Von.  13  commences  with  Jan.  1st,  1861. 
Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  application. 

Remit  subscription  to 

CHAS.  V.  MAPES, 

126  and  128  Nassau,  and  11  Beekman  Street, 

New  York. 


GREAT  CURIOSITY. — Particulars  sent  free 

— Agentswanted.  Shaw  & Clark,  liiddeford,  Maine. 

The  Best  Piano  Instructor. 

Richardson’s  New  Method 

FOR  THE  PIANO  FORTE,  with  its  easy  RUDI- 
MENT AL  LESSONS,  its  ATTRACTIVE  EXER- 
CISES AND  AMUSEMENTS,  comprising  a complete 
course  of  Study  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  advanced  at- 
tainment in  Piano  Playing,  is  rapidly  superseding  all  oth- 
ers, and  must  eventually  become  the  only  System  of  In- 
struction generally  used.  Price,  $8,  on  receipt  of  which  it 
will  be  sent,  post-paid.  Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON 
& CO.,  Boston. 


Semmons  & Co., 

Opticians, 

No.  669 i Broadway,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  N.  Y.  , 
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PERFECT  FITTING 

SHIRTS. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  29,  i860. 


MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  largest  and  best  variety  in  this  country. 

Dress  Shirts  and  Collars 

Ready  made,  and  to  order,  at  short  notice. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

HE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FURS  AT 

WILLIAMS'S,  336  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn  1 
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A PEEP  AT  WASHOE.  By  J.  Ross  Browne. -(Second 

Illustrations.  — Carson  City — The  Trail  from  Straw 

berry.— We  are  Waiting  for  You — A Short  Cut DicJT 

ncs— The  Stage— Devil's  Gate — Virginia  City.— A QuSi 
tion  of  Title-Gold  llill— My  Claim,  Sir.-San  Francis^ 

Speculators. — A Fall. — Assay  Office The  Comstock  Lead 

— Sliver  Certain. — The  Claims— Indications,  6ure 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  COWPENS. 

Illustrations—  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Morgan 
Daniel  Morgan— Colonel  TtuUtnn.  — John  E.  Howard 
William  Washington. 

CAST  AWAY  IN  JAMAICA. 

Illustrations.  — Port  Royal. — Kingston  Harbor  — 
Spruce  Beer — King  Street,  Kingston.— Jamaican  Arab  — 
Head-Quarter  House,  Kingston — Harbor  Street,  Kingston 

—House  in  Kingston— The  Government  Mail Group  in 

Market-Place— West  Indian  Soldiers Entering  Homes 

—Regimental  Band Square  of  Spanish  Town. 

No.  10  BLANK  STREET. 

HOW  CHARLIE  CAME  HOME. 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  THROUGH  CHIRIQUI.  By 
Tbomab  Francis  Meagher. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

MELLICENTS  MALADY. 

MY  UNCLE. 

STORY  OF  A GRAY  SHAWL. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  A GREAT  PAINTER. 

THE  SLEIGIIERS. 

ABOUT  THOMAS  HOOD.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

WATCHING  AND  WISHING.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A FABLE. 

SUCCESS. 

A DREAM  OF  THE  CAVALIERS.  By  John  Esten 
Cooke. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S  TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

OUR  FOREIGN  BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

AN  ANIMATED  ALPHABET. 

Illustrations— A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L, 
M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z. 

FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Illustrations.  — Visiting  Costume  and  Girl’s  Dress. 
—Boy's  Dress— Open  Under-Sleeves. 

The  Publishers  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine 
have  made  engagements  which  they  are  confident  will  ren- 
der the  Ticenty-Second  Volume,  of  which  this  is  the  second 
Number,  more  valuable  and  attractive  than  any  which 
have  preceded  it. 

The  Article  on  “ Washoe"  in  this  Number  is  the  second  of 
a Series  of  Papers  portraying  Life  and  Character  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  by  J.  Ross  Browne,  late  Confidential 
Government  Agent  for  the  Pacific  States.  They  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  with  Drawings  by  Stevens,  McLenan, 
Chapin,  and  Parsons,  from  the  character  Sketches  by  the 
Author. 

In  the  February  Number  will  appear  the  first  part  of  & 
New  Story  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  continued  in  successive  Numbers  during  the  year. 

Other  Illustrated  Papers,  depicting  Life,  Character,  and 
Scenery  in  every  part  of  the  American  Continent,  from 
Labrador  to  Florida,  are  in  course  of  preparation  by  favor- 
ite Authors  and  Artists. 

The  Publishers  trust  that  the  thousands  of  Voluntary 
Correspondents  by  whose  aid  the  Editors  have  been  able  to 
make  the  “Drawer"  a marked  feature  of  the  Magazine, 
will  continue  their  favors ; and  that  new  Correspondents 
will  forward  such  anecdotes  and  facetiae  as  come  under 
their  observation. 


A BROAD  HINT  ABOUT  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Little  Lady  (fo  Grandpa,  who  is  about  to  go  Walking  with  her).  “0  Grandpa,  when  you  were  little,  did  you  have  a Grandpa  to  take 
you  out — and — and — buy  Toys,  and  Dolls,  and  Everything  for  you  ?” 

Old  Gentleman  (who  smells  a Mice).  “ Umph ! Ah!  Well,  Yes.” 

Little  Lady  ( with  Emphasis.)  “What  a dear  Old  Grandpa  he  must  have  been!” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important  to  Military  Men. 


Furs  and  Cloaks. 
310  Benson’s  310 

New  Styles  of  Cloaks 

For  Month  of  December. 

Fine  Furs  Selling'  at  Prices  to  Suit  the 
Times.  310  Canal  St.,  opposite  Mercer. 


We  have  on  hand  a splendid  assortment  of 

Military  Field  Glasses, 

Combining  immense  power  and  scope  in  very  small  com- 
pass. This  instrument  is  now  used  by  the  officers  in  the 
Italian  and  Chinese  wars.  Cost  of  these  glasses  is  from 
$20  to  $50. 

SEMMONS  & CO.,  Opticians, 

6691  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  seven  years  of  unrivalled  success  attending  the 

“ Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,” 

have  made  it  a household  word  throughout  every  quarter 
of  the  Country. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  popular  Institution,  over  three 
hundred  thousand  homes  have  learned  to  appreciate — by 
beautiful  works  of  art  on  their  walls,  and  choice  litera- 
ture on  their  tables,  the  great  benefits  derived  from  becom- 
ing a subscriber. 

Subscriptions  are  now  being  received  in  a ratio  unparal- 
leled with  that  of  any  previous  year. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Any  person  can  become  a member  by  subscribing  three 
dollars , for  which  sum  they  will  receive 

1st— The  large  and  superb  steel  engraving,  30x38  inches, 
entitled, 

“ Falstaff  Mustering  his  Recruits.” 

2d One  copy,  one  year,  of ' that  elegantly  illustrated 

magazine, 

“ THE  COSMOPOLITAN  ART  JOURNAL.” 

3d.  —Four  admissions,  during  the  season,  to 

“ The  Gallery  of  Paintings,  648  Broadway,  N.  Y.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  there  will  be  given  to 
subscribers,  as  gratuitous  premiums,  over 

Five  Hundred  Beautiful  Works  of  Art ! 

comprising  valuable  paintings,  marbles,  parians,  outlines, 
&c.,  forming  a truly  national  benefit. 

The  Superb  Engraving,  which  every  subscriber  will  re- 
ceive, entitled,  “Falstaff  Mustering  his  Recruits,”  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  engravings  ever  is- 
sued in  this  country.  It  is  done  on  steel,  in  fine  line  and 
stipple , and  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  30  by  38  inch- 
es, making  a most  choice  ornament,  suitable  for  the  walls 
of  either  the  library,  parlor,  or  office.  Its  subject  is  the 
celebrated  scene  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  receiving,  injustice 
Shallow’s  office,  the  recruits  which  have  been  gathered  for 
his  “ ragged  regiment.”  It  could  not  be  furnished  by  the 
trade  for  less  than  five  dollars. 

The  Art  Journal  is  too  well  known  to  the  whole  country 
to  need  commendation.  It  is  a magnificently  illustrated 
magazine  of  Art,  containing  Essays,  Stories,  Poems,  Gossip, 
&c.,  by  the  very  beet  writers  in  America. 

The  Engraving  is  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by 
mail,  with  safety,  being  packed  in  a cylinder,  postage  pre- 
paid. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  until  the  Evening  of  the 
81st  of  January,  1861,  at  which  time  the  books  will  close 
and  the  premiums  be  given  to  subscribers. 

No  person  is  restricted  to  a single  subscription—' Those 
remitting  $15,  are  entitled  to  five  memberships  and  to  one 
extra  Engraving  for  their  trouble. 

Subscriptions  from  California,  the  Canadas,  and  all  For- 
eign Countries,  must  be  $3  50  instead  of  $3,  in  order  to  de- 
fray extra  postage,  etc. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  a copy  of  the  elegantly 
illustrated  Art  Journal , pronounced  the  handsomest  mag- 
azine in  America.  It  contains  Catalogue  of  Premiums, 
and  numerous  superb  Engravings.  Regular  price,  50  cents 
per  number.  Specimen  copies,  however,  will  be  sent  to 
those  wishing  to  subscribe,  on  receipt  of  18  cents,  in  stamps 
or  coin. 

Address, 

C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary  C.A.A.., 

546  Broadway,  New  York. 


Send  for  It!  Send  for  It!! 

The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal 

Pronounced  the  most  beautiful  Magazine  in  America! 

Elegantly  illustrated  with  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings. 
Articles  from  the  best  Authors.  Large  Quarto,  nearly  100 
pages,  price  50  cents.  Specimens  will  be  sent  for  18  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  to  those  desiring  to  subscribe.  See  ad- 
vertisement in  this  paper  headed  11  Seven  Years." 

Address  C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary  C.A.A., 

546  Broadway,  New  York. 


$300,000  WORTH 


WINTER  CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING  GOODS,  &c„ 
for 

MEN  AND  BOYS, 
to  be  sold  off  at  an 
IMMENSE  SACRIFICE 
By  the  1st  of  January. 


Articles  for  Domestic  Use. 

The  “EXCELSIOR"  YEAST  POWDER,  is  tiik  Best 
ever  produced,  for  the  immediate  raising  of  Bread,  Bis- 
cuits, &c.  It  is  manufactured  perfectly  pure  ! It  takes 
Fifty  per  cent,  less  of  our  Yeast  Powder  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  than  of  any  other  compound  extensively  ad- 
vertised. 

Ask  your  Grocer  or  Druggist  to  get  it  for  you 

ANDREWS’  EXCELSIOR  YEAST  POWDER!  for  you 
want  the  Best! 

Our  CREAM  TARTAR  should  be  procured  by  all  desir- 
ing a perfectly  pure  article,  being  pulverized  by  us  in 
our  own  mills.  Get  our  name  on  the  boxes  and  labels. 
Our  CREAM  TARTAR  is  designed  for  Medical  or  Fami- 
ly use! 

We  are  Importers  of  the  finest  brands  of  BI  CARB. 
SODA,  which  is  sold  in  any  quantity,  in  original  Packages, 
or  in  papers  or  boxes  as  wanted. 

Our  PARAGON  SALA5RATUS  is  the  MOST  BEAUTI- 
FUL Chemical  Agent  ever  offered  to  the  Public!  It  is 
elegantly  put  up  in  1 lb.,  1 lb.,  and  | lb.  papers ; in  boxes, 
of  36  and  60  lb.  Dealers  and  Consumers  ordering  from  us, 
will  be  convinced,  on  examination,  that  it  is  the  purest 
article  ever  produced  1 

Order  of  THOMAS  ANDREWS  & CO., 

136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


TERMS. 

One  Copy  for  one  Year $3  00 

Two  Copies  for  One  Year 6 00 

Three  or  more  Copies  for  One  Year  (each) . 2 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy , gratis,  for  every  Club  of  Eight  Sub- 
scribers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  times,  we  have  concluded 
> dispose  of  our  entire  stock  on  hand  at  a very  great  sacri- 
ce  on  the  cost. 


DEVLIN,  HUDSON  t CO., 

Nos.  256,  258,  and  260  Broadway. 


Patented.  November  1st,  1859. 


The  measures 


A.  the  distance 
round  the  neck. 


, B.  to  B.  the  yoke. 

C.  to  C.  the  sleeve. 

D.  to  ]).  distance 
around  the  body 

under  the  armpits. 

E.  to  E.  the  length 
of  the  shirt. 


John  B.  Dunham. 


Printed  directions  for  Self-Measurement  sent  free  every- 
where. 

WARD,  FROM  LONDON, 


Overstrung  Grand 
Square  and  Up- 
right Pianos. 

| Established  in  1834. 


387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Ballou’s 

Patent  Improved  French  Yoke 
SHIRTS. 

Patented  November  1st,  1S59. 

A New  Style  of  Shirt,  warranted  to  Pit. 

By  sending  the  above  measures,  per  mail,  we  can  guar- 
antee a perfect  fit  of  our  new  style  of  Shirt,  and  return 
by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  $12,  $15, 
$18,  $24,  etc.,  etc.,  per  dozen.  No  order  forwarded  for 
less  than  h.  f-a-dozen  Shirts.  Also  Importers  and  Deal- 
ers in  MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BALLOU  BROTHERS, 

409  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wholesa  le  trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 


Are  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Pianos  manufactured. 
Each  Instrument  warranted  5 years.  Send  for  Circular. 

Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  75  to  85  East  13tli 
Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOKS  for  AGENTS. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

WANTED— An  Agent  in  every  County,  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  Beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS.  Circulars, 
giving  full  information,  with  Terms  to  Agents,  and  a full 
list  of  my  Publications,  sent  on  application.  Address 
DUANE  RULISON,  Quaker  City  Publishing  House, 
No.  33  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE-BOOK  OF 

Illustrated  with  Sixty-ono  Engravings,  by  W.  IIarvey. 
Square  4to,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  iS5 

X Muslin’ 

MISSMDLOOK'SOUR  TEAR.  Our Y«t:  AChM's 
ence  Dobell.  16mo,  Muslin,  75  cento. 

$1  37 ; Half  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  $2  -5. 


STEINWAY  &,  SONS 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND  SQUARE 
PIANOS 


'TRAVELING  AGENTS  WANTED— To  sell 

A a new  and  valuable  article  required  in  every  household. 
Salary  paid  or  commission  allowed.  For  terms  and  particu- 
lars, address,  with  stamp,  J.  W.  Harris,  Boston,  Mass. 


Skates  50  cents  to  25  dollars.  Everything  in  the  skating 
line  (except  ponds)  to  suit  all  ages,  sexes,  tastes,  and  purses. 
CONOVER  & WALKER,  474  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Oat  of  town  orders  attended  to  carefully  and  promptly. 


Are  now  considered  the  best  Pianes  manufactured. 

Each  Instrument  warranted  for  five  years.  Warerooms, 
Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  Street,  near  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Year  13*!0,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Act  of  Congress, 


are  compelled  to  denounce  them  as  nuisances.  At 
the  White  House  this  afternoon  there  were  upward 
of  fifty  of  them  at  one  time  awaiting  an  audience  with 
the  President.  The  courtesy  due  to  womankind  for- 
bids that  when  once  they  are  admitted  they  should  be 
treated  precisely  as  are  the  sterner  sex,  hence  their 
interviews  are  usually  protracted,  greatly  to  the  in- 
convenience and  annoyance  of  others  who  may  be  in 
waiting.  If  ladies  throughout  the  country  could  fhlly 
understand  the  estimation  in  which  these  female  lob- 
byists are  held  here  the  number  of  them  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  increased." 

It  is  only  too  notorious  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
“ they  are  not  the  wives,  sisters,  or  daughters”  of 
those  whose  interests  they  represent.  As  a rule 
they  dress  well,  few  of  them  deeming  it  necessary 
to  plead  poverty  in  approaching  a public  function- 
ary, especially  one  upon  whose  too  susceptible  heart 
“ beauty  wreathed  with  smiles”  may  be  supposed 
to  make  a quick  impression. 

The  class  of  female  lobbyists  has  always  existed 
in  Washington,  as  in  all  other  political  capitals, 
and  has  included  many  ladies  of  high  social  posi- 
tion and  brilliant  accomplishments.  From  these 
bright  particular  stars  of  the  salons  of  aristocracy, 
however,  the  quality  of  feminine  influence  employ- 
ed to  influence  refractory  heads  of  bureaus  or  obsti- 
nate Congressmen  shades  downward — to  just  what 
depth  and  infamy  we  do  not  care  to  say. 

Old  Washington  story-tellers  are  full  of  “ funny” 
things  in  which  by-gone  political  magnates  and  by- 
gone beauties  figure  not  exactly  as  heroes  and  her- 
oines. In  the  past,  however,  the  halls  and  ante- 
rooms of  the  Capitol,  especially  of  the  Lower  House, 
were  the  peculiar  field  of  the  female  lobbyist,  and 


no  doubt  this  i3  still  measurably  true ; but  it  is  only 
lately^  that  they  have  appeared  in  any  considerable 
numbers  at  the  White  House  end  of  the  “Avenue.” 
No  doubt  their  numbers  and  character  indicate  with 
fair  correctness  the  usual  extent  of  their  success — 
their  well-known  sagacity  and  experience  piay  he 
trusted  for  that  much. 

In  Mr.  Lincoln’s  time  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  some  pale  and  anxious  petitioner,  in  sober 
and  often  threadbare  habiliments,  waiting  in  the 
ante-rooms  for  an  opportunity  to  beg  of  the  “good 
President”  a pass  to  visit  some  sick  son  or  husband 
or  brother,  or  mayhap  to  petition  for  the  life  or 
liberty  of  some  erring  but  loved  one ; but  Father 
Abraham’s  well-known  dislike  for  professional  lob- 
byists, male  or  female,  was  a sufficient  security 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  scenes  as  our  artist 
has  so  well  depicted.  He  could  be  kind  and  ten- 
der, even  if  justice  or  necessity  compelled  him  to 
refuse  the  petition  of  honest  sorrow ; but  even  his 
courtesy  and  chivalry  did  not  prevent  the  plain 
expression  of  his  disgust  for  the  character  and  per- 
tinacity of  such  women  as  have  earned  in  this  day 
so  unenviable  a notoriety  as  “pardon  brokers.” 

Some  noble  and  devoted  women  there  were,  labor- 
ing as  true  women  should,  and  honoring  their  sex  by 
merciful  and  charitable  deeds,  who  al  way's  had  free 
access  to  Mr.  Lincoln  ; but  they  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  unexceptional  in  all  respects. 

It  may  be  that  the  many  anecdotes  in  circula- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  lady  applicants  were 
thus  received  stimulated  the  professional  sisterhood 
to  their  apparently  extensive  and  successful  assault 
upon  the  susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  succes- 
sor. 


We  road,  in  the  annals  of  the  most  corrupt  day9 
of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  vast  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  brilliant  but  unprincipled  galaxy  of 
wit  and  beauty'  which  shone  in  the  Parisian  salons 
of  that  day'.  Can  it  bo  that  we  are  to  furnish  an 
ignoble  copy'  of  the  folly'  and  frivolity  of  that  da_v 
of  feverish  excitement  and  gilded  vice ! Not  that 
among  the  suitors  for  Executive  clemency  or  favor 
there  are  not  now  to  be  found  ladies  who  really'  rep- 
resent the  subjects  of  their  application,  and  nmong 
these  also  some  of  the  gifted  leaders  of  that  South- 
ern aristocracy'  which  is  now  laboring  to  resuscitate 
its  plantation  nobility;  and  their  animus  may'  be 
gathered  from  the  following  anecdote,  the  verity  of 
which  is  bey'ond  question  : 

The  widow  of  a prominent  rebel  Senator  called 
upon  Mr.  Johnson  for  such  a pardon  as  should  re- 
lease the  immense  estates  of  the  family  from  the 
operation  of  the  Confiscation  Act.  After  so  em- 
ploying her  eloquence  and  other  fascinations  as  to 
secure  a favorable  result  she  flounced  out  of  tho 
White  House  a la  reme,  and  proceeded  to  report  of 
a sympathizing  coterie  of  Southern  ladies. 

“ Well,  Sirs. , and  how  did  y'ou  succeed  with 

t he  beast  ?” 

“ Oh,  very  well ; of  course  he  consented  to  every' 
thing.” 

“But  how  did  he  receive  you ?” 

“Why,  well  enough;  but  do  you  believe,  the 
beast  had  the  impudence  to  invite  me  to  make  the 
White  House  my  home  during  my  stay  in  Wash- 
ington !” 

“ How  ridiculous ! 

“And  you  know  we  never  even  visited  with  the 
Johnsons  in  the  South ! As  if—  indeed !” 


Wk  need  not  direct  special  attention  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Lady  Lobbyists  given  below.  The 
picture  itself  calls  attenlion  to  what  all  good  men 
and  women  must  regard  as  an  evil,  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  a growing  one.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Herald  thus  describes  the  scene 
at  the  White  House : 

“ There  was  no  diminution  of  the  crowd  at  the  White 
House  to-day,  nor  of  the  persistency  manifested  by 
those  present  to  Becure  interviews  with  the  President. 
The  usual  number  of  females  were  conspicuous  in  the 
throng.  It  is  a noticeable  fact,  and  by  no  means  cred- 
itable to  the  age,  that  there  is  a growing  inclination 
to  use  the  gentler  sex  in  manipulating  the  political 
wires.  In  the  lobbies  of  Congress  during  the  last 
week,  about  tbe  Departments  at  all  times,  and  at  the 
White  House,  this  element  largely  prevails.  And  it 
is  observable  that  they  are  not  the  wives,  sisters,  or 
daughters  of  those  whose  interests  they  represent. 
In  most  eases  they  are  purely  professional  wire-pull- 
ers, who  for  a consideration  undertake  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  claim,  secure  the  appointment  ol  their 
principals  to  office,  or  labor  for  the  passage  of  bills. 
Relying  on  the  deference  universally  paid  to  the  sex, 
they  thrust  themselves  in  where  the  most  venture- 
some man  would  be  repulsed ; and  once  obtaining  the 
official  ear  they  plead  their  cause  with  a pertinacity 
that  will  not  be  denied.  It  has  come  to  be  quite  a 
common  remark  of  late  when  a difficult  job  is  on 
hand,  ‘Get  a woman  to  work.’  So  numerous  have 
these  female  politicians  and  agents  become  of  late 
that  the  heads  of  Departments  and  official  personages 
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MY  ANSWER. 

I am  a widow— grief  and  many  a care 
Have  worn  the  furrows  deeply  in  my  feces 
Thick  are  the  threads  of  stiver  in  my  hair, 

And  my  poor  trembling  hands  can  hardly  trace 
The  Good  Book’s  words,  or  ram  trom  place  to  place, 
As  mind  and  eyes  go  wandering  every  where. 

Little  I know  of  politics  or  laws— 

Had  women  made  them  there  had  been  no  strife ; 
No  deeds  half  done,  no  patching  up  of  flaws, 

With  the  heart’s-biood  of  many  a noble  lile  j 
No  promises  unkept,  or  treasons  nle, 

To  clog  the  feet  of  Freedom  s ho'.y  cause. 

They  tell  me  wicked  men  are  plotting  still 
Their  schemes  ol  ruin,  and  that  good  men  lend 
A thoughtless  ear  to  mischief  and  to  ill. 

For  now  they  cry,  Let  every  difference  end  1 
And  those  who  should  a worthier  cause  defend 
Turn  and  reject  it  with  a stubborn  will. 

I will  not  weep— and  yet  1 can  not  take 
My  grief  in  silence,  smother  ah  my  fears. 

Men  say  we  moan  at  trifles — I win  make 
My  humble  answer,  and  through  gathering  tears 
Pray  that  my  words  fall  not  on  heedless  ears. 
Mothers  1 bsar  with  me  for  your  children's  sake. 

There  are  two  graves  upon  the  Southern  plains, 
Far,  far  apart,  perhaps,  and  overgrown 
With  the  rank  grasses— where  the  summer  rain* 
Blot  out  the  letters  on  each  time-worn  stone, 

If  there  are  any.  I am  all  alone  1 
No  one  to  call  me  “Mother”  now  remains. 

They  rise  before  me  now,  my  precious  dead  1 
Their  faces  beautiful  with  Christian  peace; 

Those  lips  which  yearned  lor  mine,  when  they  had  said 
Their  dying  prayers,  and  waited  for  release: 

Nor  did  they  murmur  then  that  life  must  cease, 
Who  had  not  cowered  by  the  way,  nor  fled. 

And  yet  I glory,  and  can  offer  praise, 

That  I had  sons  to  give  at  such  a time. 

Their  feet  ran  early  in  the  pleasant  ways 
Of  Justice  and  of  Freedom— truths  sublime 
Were  their  first  lessons,  and  to  manhood’s  prime 
They  loved  the  precepts  learned  in  early  days  1 
But  can  it  be  that  this  was  all  in  vain  f 
Were  those  two  nameless  graves  heaped  up  for 
naught  f 

Must  I,  when  thinking  of  my  children  slain, 

Bewail  the  tove  of  country  which  I taught/ 
Losing  by  this  the  only  thing  which  brought 
Comfort  and  gladness  to  me  in  my  pain 
Must  we  obey  and  follow  the  commands 
Of  men  my  boys  faced  on  the  battle-field  I 
Our  nation  turn  or  falter  where  she  stands, 

And  to  their  trust  her  hard-won  treasure  yield? 
HoW  can  we  reverence  laws  which  they  have  sealed, 
And  with  cur  dear  ones'  blood  upon  their  hands  ? 
We,  who  in  wakeful  moments  oi  the  night 
Hear  voices  calling  from  the  stillness  deep ; 

Or,  sitting  by  our  lone<y  fire-light, 

Listen  tor  footsteps,  and  can  omy  weep. 

Those  prison  ce.is  their  horrid  secrets  keep— 

In  unknown  graves  oar  children's  bones  are  white ! 
Oh  wretched,  wretched  country,  it  she  needs 
To  take  rebellion?  offspring  to  her  aeart, 

And  to  be  schooled  anew  in  sinfnl  creeds, 

Which  tear  the  .aws  oi  God  and  man  apart ! 
What  glorious  harvests  from  the  earth  shall  start 
If  nnrepenting  traitors  sow  the  seeds  1 
Oh,  loyal  women  1 ‘tls  to  yon  I speak— 

And  some  of  you  have  shed  more  tears  than  I— 
Tour  prayers  were  faithful  when  man's  soul  was  weak, 
When  armies  wavered,  and  defeat  seemed  nigh. 
He  Is  not  dead  who  gave  as  victory, 

Let  us  again  His  aid  and  favor  seek  1 
Men  of  New  England!  oi  the  East,  the  West, 
Whose  mighty  wins  n-’  s.avish  thoughts  can  tame, 
Giasp  hands  and  onward!  Fa.ter  not  nor  rest 
Till  the  good  work  a.  hands  and  hearts  can  claim. 
He  who  'mid  changes  is  unchanged,  the  same, 
Will  bless  your  cause  who  do  His  high  behest. 
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WHAT  NEXT? 

THE  President  has  for  some  months  declared 
plainly  that,  in  his  judgment,  Congress  is 
not  a constitutional  body ; and  the  air  has  been 
full  of  rumors  and  surmises  as  to  his  probable 
action  upon  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  late  story  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  al- 
though immediately  confessed  to  be  false,  was 
not  so  improbable  but  that  the  public  mind  was 
at  once  directed  more  earnestly  to  the  actual 
situation.  Nor  ought  that  attention  to  be  re- 
laxed. This  is  not  a time  in  which  any  good 
is  to  he  gained  by  refusing  to  consider  every 
possibility.  • 

The  case  will  hear  to  be  constantly  stated. 
The  President  differs  with  Congress  as  to  the 
conditions  of  restoration  which  ought  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  late  rebel  States.  lie  speaks 
of  their  “exclusion,”  and  of  their  “right"  to 
be  represented,  and  of  the  “ usurpation”  of 
Congress  in  requiring  conditions,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  he  himself  united  in  such  ex- 
clusion; that  he  denied  their  “right”  to  repre- 
sentation by  exhorting  them  to  form  govern- 
ments which  should  be  satisfactory  to  Congress  • 
and  that  he  imposed  certain  terms  satisfactory 
to  himself.  The  theory  now  adopted  by  him 
is  utterly  subversive  of  the  Government  and  of 
a harmonious  Union,  for  it  illows  any  State  to 
make  war  upon  the  Union,  and  it  any  moment, 
fcy  laying  down  1 ts  arms,  to  resume  all  its  rela- 
tions within  it  without  any  guarantee  whatever 
of  future  security 

That  such  is  not  the  theory  of  the  people  who 
have  maintained  _th.e_  Government  during  the 
w ar  is  made  perfebty51aalic^:the4(*iturnri  rleo- 
&hjng  4*.  plajn^F-  than 


If  the  President  should  undertake  to  withstand 
their  resolution,  he  could  succeed  only  by  totally 
overpowering  them,  and  surrendering  the  Gov- 
ernment to  its  most  envenomed  enemies  and 
the  Union  to  the  care  of  those  who  hate  it. 
His  success  would,  of  course,  be  the  present  end 
of  the  American  Union,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  principle  of  popular  government.  But 
as  his  chief  reliance  in  the  struggle  would  he 
upon  the  late  rebels,  it  would  bo  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  remember  that  his  opponents 
would  he  the  mass  of  the  lately  victorious 
people  of  the  loyal  States  together  with  all  the 
Union  men  of  the  South  of  every  color. 

Every  patriotic  and  thoughtful  man  is  natur- 
ally unwilling  to  believe  that  so  grievous  a con- 
test is  possible  ; hut  with  a man  like  the  Pres- 
ident every  thing  is  possible.  No  fear  of  being 
an  alarmist  should  prevent  every  man  from 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  facts,  or  from  consid- 
ering the  drift  of  the  situation.  The  President 
has  not  ceased  to  vituperate  Congress  as  an  ille- 
gal body.  The  difference  between  them  has 
been  presented  to  the  people,  and  they  have  de- 
clared every  wThere  for  Congress.  That  is  not 
a result  which  is  likely  to  pacify  such  a man  as 
the  President.  He  knows  that  he  is  openly 
threatened  with  impeachment.  Mr.  Bout- 
well,  at  a meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston, 
announced  that  he  shonld  move  in  Congress  an 
inquiry  looking  to  impeachment.  Mr.  Loring, 
in  supporting  the  nomination  of  General  But- 
ler, says  that  he  is  pledged  to  the  same  course. 
Is  it  probable  that  the  President  will  meet  Con- 
gress and  send  in  his  Message  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ? If  he  be  persuaded  that  ho  is 
likely  to  be  impeached,  is  it  not  possible  that  he 
might  endeavor  to  gain  the  advantage  in  ad- 
vance over  the  impeaching  body  ? 

These  are  questions  that  can  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  mau. 

But  we  hope  sincerely  that  the  President 
may  not  only  hear  but  fully  understand  the 
result  of  the  elections.  He  has  constantly  as- 
serted his  faith  in  the  people,  and  certainly  he 
has  now  heard  from  the  people.  But  as  the 
spiritual  medium  always  insists  when  the  ex- 
periment fails  that  the  conditions  are  not  fa- 
vorable, so  the  President  may  contend  that 
1 * the  people”  means  the  whole  voting  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  South  as  well  as  at 
the  North.  If,  however,  he  plants  himself  upon 
that  ground,  he  should  remember  that  even  then 
the  majority  of  an  entire  Congress  must  be 
held  to  indicate  the  popular  will,  and  that  that 
has  decided  against  him. 

Since  it  has  so  decided,  the  President  may 
now  wisely  and  properly  say  and  do  what  he 
did  when  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  over 
his  veto.  lie  may  declare  that  he  differs,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  may  submit  to  the  superior 
will.  It  is  well  for  us  all  to  anticipate  that  ac- 
tion upon  his  part,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
possibilities  of  which  we  have  spoken.  That  is 
the  plain  way  of  peace,  and  his  own  satisfaction 
in  walking  in  it  would  be  beyond  his  most  am- 
bitious dreams.  Shonld  he  acquiesce  in  the 
popular  decision,  public  opinion  would  forbid 
Mr.  Boutwkll  and  General  Bctlhr  from  ful- 
filling their  pledge. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “EVENING 
STAR.” 

Tno  fate  of  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
steamship  Evening  Star,  which  foundered  at  sea 
a fortnight  since,  with  almost  three  hundred 
passengers,  of  whom  but  a score  escaped,  is  an- 
other of  the  terrible  warnings  which  seem  to 
pass  almost  unheeded.  No  voyage  has  become 
so  perilous  as  the  Southern  coast  passage.  And 
what  is  the  reason  ? Why  at  this  moment  is 
there  such  untold  sorrow  in  so  many  homes  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  reason  what- 
ever. Many  ot  the  ships  that  sail  for  the  South- 
ern ports  are  utterly  unfit  to  go  to  sea.  They 
are  sent  to  sea  also,  when  known  to  be  unsea- 
worthy,  and  crowded  steamers  have  been  floated 
upon  the  Southern  coast  passage  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions ; while  those  who  of- 
ficially knew  the  facts  and  the  dangers  have 
been  for  various  reasons  silent. 

The  insecurity  ot  this  particular  steamer  has 
been  alleged  by  “one  who  knows,”  and  who 
ought  to  have  known  enough  to  sign  his  name 
to  his  testimony.  He  says:  “ Speaking  gen- 
erally, every  thing  about  her  was  in  a loose  con- 
dition;” while  James  BvRjra,  Secretary  ot  the 
Steam  Firemen’s  and  Coal- passers’  Association, 
writes  to  the  Times  that  the  Evening  Star  was 
manned  by  men  who  did  not  understand  En- 
glish and  who  were  unused  to  the  sea,  and  who 
were  hired  because  they  could  he  had  upon  bet- 
ter terms  than  proper  seamen.  And  of  how 
many  other  ships  is  not  the  same  thing  true ! 

"We  do  not  forget  that,  in  the  excitement  of 
so  great  a disaster,  it  is  very  easy  and  very 
common  to  exaggerate  defects  and  to  believe  in 
carelessness.  Moreover,  at  this  season  there 
are  furious  hurricanes  before  which  the  best 
and  stanchest  vessels  may  go  down.  But  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  our  readers  will  assure 
them  that  nothing  also  is  easier,  and  nothing 
more  common,  than  the  most  culpable  careless- 
ness in  regard  to  steamers  that  carry  an  enor- 
crowd,  and  that  the  most  frightful  risks 
often  unnecessarily  taken.  Indeed  it  will 


be  found  that  most  of  the  melancholy  disasters 
at  sea,  recorded  within  a year  or  two  past,  have 
happened  to  ships  of  whose  security  there  was 
great  doubt,  or  of  whose  insecurity  there  was 
full  knowledge.  The  Australian  steamer  that 
foundered  some  months  since  in  the  British 
Channel  was  notoriously  unfit  for  sea-service. 

It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  a remedy.  The  only 
sure  one  is  the  conscience  and  knowledge  of  the 
owners  or  examiners.  But  oflicial  examiners  may 
sometimes  be  bribed,  and  owners  are  sometimes 
capable  of  bribing.  It  would  be  a true  service 
to  humanity  if  passengers  who  have  known  of 
any  real  danger,  or  who  have  even  experienced 
actual  discomfort,  would  report  the  facts  to  the 
papers  upon  their  responsibility.  For  these 
great  companies  arevirtual  monopolies,  and  the 
only  check  which  the  public  has  upon  them  is 
patronage.  But  while  nothing  is  said  of  the 
perils  escaped,  and  when  a great  accident  is  put 
off  upon  “ Divine  Providence,”  instead  of  being 
charged  where  it  belongs  — to  the  avarice  or 
carelessness  of  men — of  course  no  sufficient 
remedy  will  be  applied.  Yet  if  every  such  Com- 
pany felt  that  the  ship’s  passengers  were  a body 
of  witnesses  who  would  give  ample  evidence,  it 
would  take  the  necessary  care  that  the  evidence 
should  not  be  damning. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  at  length  pub- 
lished its  official  account  of  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3o,  1 866.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  that  year  were  $5 1 8, 347, 337, 
of  which  $281,449,701 — or  more  than  half— 
were  for  the  War  Department,  and  $43, 5 1 9,63a 
for  the  Navy  Department ; while  the  gross  rev- 
enue was  $556,039,195,  of  which  $179,046,- 
63o  were  from  customs,  and  $309,226,812 
from  internal  revenue.  There  was  thus,  on  the 
business  ot  the  year,  an  excess  of  revenne  over 
expenditure  of  $37,691,857. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  though  the 
war  had  ended  before  July,  i865,  the  year 
1865-66  must  nevertheless  be  classed,  financial- 
ly, among  the  years  of  the  war.  The  war  ex- 
penditures of  the  first  quarter  of  that  year, 
during  which  period  three-fourths  of  the  volun- 
teer army  were  paid  off  and  mustered  out  of 
sendee,  were  almost,  if  not  fully,  as  heavy  as 
those  of  any  corresponding  period  of  the  con- 
flict. They  amounted  to  over  $1 65, 000, 000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  $660,000,000  per  annum. 
From  1 st  October  they  declined  rapidly.  Dur- 
ing the  two  quarters  beginning  on  1st  October, 

1 865,  and  ending  3ist  March,  1866,  they 
amounted  to  $xo4,oqo,ooo,  anil  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  ending  3oth  June  last  they 
were  only  $12,000,000. 

Were  it  not  for  the  bill  of  last  session  equal- 
izing the  bounties  paid  to  volunteers,  the  army 
expenditures  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
would  not  probably  exceed  $4o,ooo,ooo,  or  at 
most  $45,ooo,ooo.  The  Navy  expenditure 
will  probably  be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
$25,000,000;  say,  at  the  outside,  for  both 
arms,  $70,000,000  a year.  For  interest  a sum 
of  $125,000,000  will  probably  suffice ; and  for 
civil,  foreign,  and  miscellaneous  service,  in- 
cluding pensions  and  Indians,  $56, 000, 000. 
At  this  rate  the  aggregate  public  expenditure 
(exclusive  of  the  money  voted  to  the  volunteers 
by  last  Congress)  for  tbs  year  1866-67  will  be 
as  follows  s 

Amy $45,000,000 

Navy 25,000,000 

Interest  charge 125,000,000 

Civil,  foreign,  miscellaneous,  pensions,  etc.  56,000,000 
Totai  expenditure $251,006,000 

On  the  other  hand,  the  customs  revenue  last 
fiscal  year  was  $179,046,630.  Thus  far  the 
customs  revenue  this  year  shows  a considerable 
increase ; and  though  it  is  not  particularly  safe 
to  speculate  upon  the  probable  course  of  our 
foreign  trade,  especially  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  gold  and  exchange  markets,  the 
prospect  now  is  fair  for  a revenue  in  customs 
(gold)  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  not  less 
than  $190,000,000.  The  internal  revenue 
may  be  estimated  more  nearly.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1 865-66  trade 
was  in  a depressed  condition,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rail  in  gold  and  the  general  dislocation 
of  commerce  produced  by  the  peace ; hence  the 
revenue  from  taxes  was  light.  Thus  far  this 
year  trade  in  all  branches  has  been  prosperous, 
and  if  no  commercial  revulsion  occurs  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  continue  so  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  event  it 
would  be  fair  to  estimate  the  product  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  at  not  less  than  $4oo,- 
000,000  as  against  $309,226,812  in  i865-66. 
The  miscellaneous  revenue  of  government,  which 
was  large  in  1 865-66,  owing  to  heavy  sales  of 
government  property  and  war  material  render- 
ed useless  by  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  less 
this  year — possibly  $4o,ooo,ooo  as  against 
$65,126,966  in  1 865-66.  At  this  rate  the 
public  revenue  of  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3o,  1867,  would  be  as 
follows ; 

Customs  Revenue $100,000,000 

Internal  Revenue 400,000,000 

Direct  Tax  and  Lands 2,600,000 

Miscellaneous 40,000,000 

Total  Revenue $632,600,000 

Deduct  Expenditure  os  above 
Estimated  surplus 


In  other  words,  if  these  calculations  be  Ter» 
fied,  the  country  will  have  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure  equal  to  i5  per  cent,  of  U« 
total  indebtedness,  and  w ill  be  enabled  to  can- 
cel so  much  of  the  principal  of  its  debt  after 
paying  interest  on  the  whole. 

If  any  thing  could  be  more  remarkable  than 
this  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  by  a 
country  just  emerged  from  a four  years’  ex 
hausting  war,  it  would  be  the  fact  that,  in  th» 

face  of  this  astounding  display  of  resources,  the 

obligations  of  this  same  country  are  offered  for 
sale  at  a discount  of  25  per  cent.  At  70  @ 7I 
per  cent.  Europe  can  purchase  as  many  of  our 
six  per  cent,  bonds  as  it  wants  ; and  at  home, 
the  United  States  dollar,  for  the  due  payment 
of  which  are  pledged  the  entire  resources  of 
this  great  country,  with  an  income  more  than 
double  its  expenditure,  will  only  purchase  sev- 
enty-five cents  of  coin.  A merchant  who  could 
show  as  large  an  excess  of  income  over  expend- 
iture as  the  country  6hows  would  think  him- 
self outraged  if  his  paper  did  not  sell  readily  at 
5 @ 6 per  cent,  interest — assuming  that  his 
character  were  good,  and  his  record  clean.  Why 
is  it  otherwise  with  the  National  credit  ? 

Something  must  be  allowed  for  past  misman- 
agement of  the  public  finances.  The  throwing 
away  of  thirty  odd  millions  of  coin  in  May  last 
transferred  the  control  of  the  gold  market  from 
the  Government  to  the  Gold-Room,  and  even 
at  this  day  enables  the  unscrupulous  operators 
of  that  locality  to  corner  the  market,  and  fore* 
up  the  premium.  Yet  so  little  wisdom  do  peo- 
ple learn  by  experience  that  even  now  the  Trib- 
une keeps,  from  day  to  day,  hounding  on  Mr. 
M'Culloch  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  May,  and 
sell  the  reserve  upon  which  rest  our  only  hopes 
of  a resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Nor  is  the  record  of  the  Government  entirely 
clean.  A large  proportion  of  the  current  legal- 
tender  notes  bear  on  their  hack  the  covenant 
that  they  are  exchangeable  for  Five-Twenty 
six  per  cent,  bonds.  Many  holders  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Department  for  such  bonds.  They 
have  been  told  that  the  Department  can  not 
fulfill  its  bargain  for  want  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. This  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
some  depreciation  of  the  public  credit.  Our 
securities  will  never  command  the  price  to  which 
our  revenues  and  our  resources  entitle  them  so 
long  as  the  slightest  taint  of  repudiation  adheres 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  finances. 

For  the  rest,  we  must  have  patience.  Out 
vast  capacity  to  bear  taxation  is  comparatively 
a new  discovery.  Only  a couple  of  years  ago, 
sound  and  loyal  men  doubted  gravely  whethei 
the  people  would  submit  to  be  taxed  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  in  the  world  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  dissuaded  their  friends 
from  purchasing  Five-Twenties  at  45  in  gold. 
Opinion  has  made  a vast  stride  since  then.  Its 
financial  effect  follows,  though  at  a slower  pace. 
Our  sweet  friends  of  the  London  Times,  who 
predicted  that  Amsterdam  would  be  ruined  by 
its  purchases  of  Five-Twenty  bonds  @ 4°,  al- 
most recommend  the  investment  of  British  capi- 
tal in  tho  same  securities  at  70.  By-and-by, 
when  the  true  financial  status  of  this  country  is 
realized,  they  may  seem  cheap  at  90.  And  as 
to  the  Gold-Room,  it,  too,  may  once  more  real- 
ize that  riches  have  wings.  Twice  or  thrice 
since  its  establishment  has  an  unexpected  turn 
in  the  market  stripped  the  kings  of  that  unclean 
realm  of  their  money.  Let  them  beware  of  the 
Ides  of  November  1 Gold  is  scarce,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  merchants  are  pressing,  and  “the 
game  is  a sure  one,  if  you  have  nerve,  ” so  they 
say ; but  for  all  this  we  tell  them : Beware  of 
the  Ides  of  November  1 


THE  POPULAR  JUDGMENT. 

The  elections  of  this  autumn  are  full  of  tri- 
umph for  every  man  who  honestly  believes  in 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Indeed  there  is 
no  hope,  and  of  course  no  confidence,  for  any 
one  who  does  not.  A man  like  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed,  who  never  appreciated  the  force  and 
value  of  the  moral  conviction  which  underlies 
popular  action,  is  of  course  terror-stricken  and 
utterly  adrift  at  a time  when  the  only  sure 
reckoning  is  to  be  made  by  confiding  in  the 
good  sense  and  justice  of  the  people.  He  is 
therefore  reduced  to  the  ridiculous  plight  of  fly- 
ing from  the  storm  into  the  cave  of  the  winds. 
He  thinks  there  is  danger  ahead,  and  inconti- 
nently betakes  himself  to  the  society  of  those 
from  whom  the  danger  is  now  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, as  it  has  always  proceeded.  Mr.  Weed 
in  the  same  breath  complains  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Copperhead  to  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  declares  that  he  hopes  a Copperhead 
may  be  elected  to  office  by  the  people.  ThAt 
is  the  exact  measure  of  the  value  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

But  his  hopes  are  being  sadly  disappointed. 
The  elections  show  that  there  is  no  reaction, 
and  that  the  whole  weight  and  blandishment 
of  the  Executive  patronage  are  not  powerful 
enough  even  to  bend  the  line  of  loyal  hearts, 
that  beat  still  as  they  have  beaten  for  six  years, 
true  to  the  Union  and  to  liberty.  The  plan  of 
'tie  SExeculAe  knd  Copperhead  alliance  has  been 
l-to-deyote.ejery  enprgy  to  carding  certain  Con- 
1 gressional  districts,  so  arjtd.  secitreja  majority 
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of  the  whole  number  in  a full  Congress  by  unit- 
ing the  Copperheads  with  the  members  elected 
in  the  Southern  States.  This  plan  has  utterly 
failed.  The  people  have  defeated  it  exactly  as 
they  defeated  every  rebel  and  Copperhead  com- 
bination during  the  war,  and  exactly  as  they 
will  defeat  every  other  similar  attempt. 

Questions  of  tariff  and  finance,  however  rad- 
ical and  important,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
yield  to  a question  of  the  national  existence. 
For  nothing  less  than  that  is  the  exact  central 
point  of  the  present  situation.  Should  the  Pres- 
ident’s policy  succeed,  the  national  unity  is  a 
reopened  question.  Parties  would  continue 
grouped  as  they  now  are.  On  one  side  there 
would  be  the  party  of  the  old  State -rights 
school,  and  on  the  other  the  Union  party.  The 
difference  between  them  is  not  one  of  policy 
under  the  Government,  but  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  Government  itself.  And  while  such  a 
party  division  exists  no  other  is  possible. 

It  seems  to  us  very  necessary  that  all  Union 
men  should  constantly  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 
While  the  present  situation  continues,  while 
part  of  the  States  are  unrepresented,  and  the 
main  question  is  upon  what  conditions  they 
shall  be  admitted,  all  other  debate  is  imperti- 
nent and  disastrous,  except  as  a discussion  of 
expediency  within  the  party.  If  a Union  man 
who  favors  protection  sees  Congress  inclining 
to  free-trade,  or  a free-trade  Unionist  sees  signs 
of  a tariff,  let  him  remember  that  though  it  may 
be  an  evil,  and  an  evil  sufficient  to  drive  him 
in  ordinaiy  times  from  the  party,  yet  now  the 
alternative  is  support  of  the  Union  party  or  sur- 
render of  the  Government  to  the  party  which 
is  still  warm  with  the  effort  to  destroy  it. 

The  grand  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple is,  that  they  see  this  just  as  plainly  as  any 
man  can  state  it.  They  have  not  gone  astray 
in  the  mists  of  theories  of  trade,  or  upon  any 
point  of  mere  material  expediency,  but  they 
have  held  steadily  to  the  primeval  principle  of 
the  national  existence.  It  is  this  which  binds 
their  victorious  columns  together  from  Maine 
to  Iowa.  It  is  the  voice  of  fidelity  to  this  es- 
sential necessity  which  is  heard  ringing  out  of 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  over  the  prairies 
of  Indiana.  When  the  national  security  is  be- 
yond doubt — when  the  unrepresented  States 
have  returned  under  just  conditions,  and  the 
ground  is  firm  beneath  our  feet,  then  we  may 
turn  to  other  issues,  and  other  parties  will  arise 
upon  secondary  policies  and  expedients. 

SHEEP  AND  DEMAGOGUES. 

Thb  Richmond  Time*  has  an  easy  explana- 
tion of  the  situation.  It  all  comes  from  the 
fact  that  “The  masses  of  the  Northern  people 
do  not  think  for  themselves.  They  are  led  like 
sheep  by  their  demagogues,  and  evil  times  hav- 
ing put  bad  men  in  office,  the  grooves  of  error 
into  which  they  have  slided  are  now  difficult  to 
leave.”  It  adds  that  the  “North  has  not  had 
such  a deluge  as  would  cleanse  all  her  gutters.” 
The  South  has  apparently  been  equally  unfor- 
tunate ; some  unclean  gutters  remain. 

Does  the  Times  suppose  that  any  sensible 
man  will  imagine  that  such  stuff  is  written  for 
people  who  think  for  themselves  and  who  are 
not  led  like  sheep  by  demagogues?  If  good 
sense  and  moderation  are  the  necessities  of  the 
time  is  it  sensible  and  moderate  to  say,  as  the 
Times  does,  that  “Cimmerian  darkness  en- 
velops the  intellect  of  that  howling  faction 
which  will  neither  heed  the  voice  of  justice  nor 
listen  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which  comes  up 
from  this  stricken  land.”  Of  what  does  the 
Times  complain?  Of  the  unwillingness  of  a 
sensible  nation  to  put  a premium  upon  treason. 
In  the  view  of  the  Times , not  to  reward  States 
which  have  convulsed  the  country  with  bloody 
war  by  giving  them  twelve  additional  repre- 
sentatives for  a population  which  those  States 
themselves  disfranchise,  is  to  be  enveloped  in 
Cimmerian  darkness  and  to  be  a howling  fac- 
tion. 

The  Times  also  alludes  to  the  “ fell  spirit  and 
demoniac  party  which  drenched  the  land  in 
blood.”  That  is  a truthful  description  of  the 
spirit  and  the  party  which  stole  custom-houses, 
forts,  and  ships,  and  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter ; 
which  hung,  drowned,  shot,  and  maimed  South- 
ern Union  men,  and  tortured  Northern  Union 
men  in  prison  pens.  Is  it  because  “ the  mass- 
es of  the  Northern  people  do  not  think  for  them- 
selves” that  the  Richmond  Times  imagines  they 
will  believe  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  that  “demoninc  party?” 
Or  is  it  because  the  masses  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple are  not  led  like  sheep  by  their  demagogues 
that  they  swallow  such  chaff  as  food  ? 

Once  more  the  Richmond  Times  speaks  of 
“that  fierce  tempest  of  blind  hate  and  passion 
which,  urged  on  by  all  the  arch-fiends  of  Radi- 
calism, is  now  sw  eeping  the  North  from  centre 
to  circumference.”  What,  again,  is  this  tem- 
pest ? It  is  the  resolution  of  those  whose  hearts 
and  homes  are  bleeding,  that  the  hand  which 
smote  them  shall  not  be  paid  for  its  devilish 
Work.  This  “blind  hate”  does  uot  call  for  a 
word  or  an  act  of  vengeance;  this  “passion” 
demands  only  that  the  worst  conceivable  trea- 
son shall  not  be  made  honorable ; these  “ arch- 
fiends of  Radicalism”  ask  ou0tjl|Ttf  [tjlgl^^it^ 
•hall  be  equal  in  representation. 

These  ar4JN1WRSR¥i«PiM 


1 they  have  slided,”  these  unthinking  masses  of 
I demagogue-led  sheep,  and  they  are  now  very 
“difficult  to  leave.”  Indeed,  they  are  quite 
impossible.  The  Charleston  News  sees  this 
clearly.  Having  seen  the  election  returns,  it 
says: 

' ‘ Disagreeable  as  the  prospect  may  be,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that,  without  any  power  in  us  to  control 
the  tide  of  events,  we  are  drifting  slowly  back  into 
the  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, and  that  we  will  only  cease  to  occupy  our  pres- 
ent anomalous  position  when  we  are  represented  in 
Congress  by  men  who  can  take  the  test  oath,  and 
when  our  State  offices  are  filled  by  men  who^lave 
never  violated  an  express  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.” 

We  trust  the  eyes  of  the  Richmond  Times 
may  soon  be  opened  likewise. 


Mr.  STEWART’S  TENEMENT 
HOUSES. 

Tre  proposal  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stbwart  to  give 
a million  of  dollars  for  the  erection  of  good  ten- 
ement houses,  upon  condition  that  proper  ground 
shall  be  supplied,  is  a generous  offer  in  which 
the  whole  public  is  interested.  For  so  large  a 
sum,  judiciously  expended,  should  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  models  of  all  such  dwellings. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  attention  de- 
voted to  the  model  lodging-house,  especially  in 
London,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  something 
were  done  in  this  country  to  furnish  better 
houses  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  only  the 
smallest  rents.  The  extortion  practiced  upon 
the  poor  by  the  owners  of  the  horrible  rookeries 
in  which  the  poorest  people  of  this,  or  of  any 
great  city,  huddle  is  among  the  chief  infamies 
of  civilization.  If  half  the  zeal  were  given  to 
the  prevention  of  crime  that  is  bestowed  upon 
its  punishment,  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
would  be  infinitely  increased,  and  every  man’s 
taxes  would  be  lessened.  At  least  half  our 
taxes  go  to  correct  consequences  which  a very 
little  foresight  would  have  avoided. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  example  in  this  matter  is  one 
which  may  be  most  profitably  followed.  It  is 
one  also  which  is  not  only  most  serviceable  but 
most  natural  to  this  country.  The  system  of 
our  society  is  happily  free  from  the  necessities 
which  exist  wherever  a family  is  to  be  “ found- 
ed” or  maintained,  and  where,  consequently, 
great  hereditaiy  estates  are  to  be  acquired  and 
sustained.  That  is  a sublime  selfishness  which 
is  entirely  uncongenial  to  our  climate.  When 
a rich  American  has  built  a fine  house  in  town 
and  country  his  whole  establishment  need  not 
be  wastefully  expensive,  even  if  it  be  profnse 
and  splendid,  for  our  scale  is  entirely  different. 
Of  course  any  man  may  toss  money  away } felt 
the  seat  of  an  English  nobleman,  for  instance, 
and  his  expenses  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  American  merchant.  The  tendency  here 
is,  happily,  not  merely  to  the  private  enjoyment 
of  great  fortunes,  hut  to  the  participation  of 
their  advantages  with  the  public.  The  Vassar 
College,  the  Cooper  Union,  the  Astor  Library, 
the  Cornell  University,  are  illustrations  which 
at  once  occur  to  every  New  Yorker,  while  other 
States  have  their  own  monuments  of  the  same 
kind. 

We  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Stewart’s 
intention  is  to  erect  a “ Poor-house,”  or  a place 
in  which  poor  people  are  to  be  made  paupers 
and  treated  as  such,  but  that  he  designs  health- 
ful and  pleasant  dwellings  at  truly  moderate 
but  just  rents.  Ho  does  not  offer  a premium 
upon  poverty ; but  be  hopes  to  furnish  pleasant, 
airy,  and  convenient  lodgings  at  the  same  price 
which  is  now  paid  for  noisomeness,  filth,  dark- 
ness, disease,  and  death.  Probably  he  knows 
quite  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  that  clean  houses 
alone  are  not  enough  to  make  clean  people ; but 
he  doubtless  is  also  fully  aware  that  dirty  and 
detestable  houses  do  not  make  people  clean. 
He  sees,  also,  we  may  infer,  that  a vital  reform 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slums  must  begin  out- 
wardly in  the  material  conditions.  Sunday- 
school  tracts,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
are  very  pointless  to  a starving  man ; while  the 
Christianity  which  begins  by  stimulating  and 
helping  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves 
in  any  way,  at  once  proves  itself  to  be  a system 
of  brotherly  love.  Good  tenement  houses  in 
New  York  will  be  a model  for  all  other  cities, 
while  the  wise  generosity  that  builds  them  will 
inspire  similar  designs  every  where. 


IMBECILE  FURY. 

Thb  National  InteUtgmrer  of  Washington — a 
paper  latterly  known  only  by  its  abject  servility 
to  the  President — says,  with  amusing  falsity  and 
fury,  “They  know  that  they  are  sworn  to  re- 
sist the  restoration  of  the  Union  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity and  with  every  means  of  violence  which 
they  can  invoke.”  The  desperate  fellows  who 
are  thus  intent  upon  national  destruction  are 
those  who  do  not  think  that  rebellion  ought  to 
be  rewarded,  and  who  believe  in  those  who  have 
been  true  to  the  Union,  rather  than  in  those 
who  have  made  war  upon  it  for  four  years. 
They  also  hold  that  the  people  in  Congress  are 
the  proper  authority  to  settle  the  questions  aris- 
ing from  an  armed  effort  to  destroy  the  nation, 
and  they  object  to  the  admission  of  accused 
persons  to  the  jury-box  at  their  own  trial. 
They  also  believe  that  the  honor  of  the  nation 
^cmu  pledges  are  to  be  inviola- 


bly respected  by  the  people ; and  they  are  now 
engaged  in  expressing  at  the  ballot-box  their 
judgment  upon  such  “conservative”  influences 
as  the  'National  Intelligencer. 

That  delightful  journal  sees  national  safety 
only  in  the  Conservative  course  of  patriots  like 
his  Honor  Mayor  Monroe,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
perceives  vital  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  only  in  Judge  Raphael  Semhes,  of 
the  Probate  Court  of  Mobile,  or  the  Northern 
worthies  who  were  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Judge’s 
yacht,  the  Alabama,  had  come  to  grief  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  people  who  have  saved 
the  Union  are  its  only  enemies,  thinks  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer.  Those  who  by  fire  and  blood 
and  unimaginable  tortures  of  Union  soldiers 
strove  to  destroy  it,  are  its  proved  friends.  The 
nest  of  Copperheads  that  hissed  and  darted  at 
every  act  of  the  Government  during  the  war  is 
the  true  Union  League ; while  those  who  elect- 
ed Lincoln  and  held  up  his  arms  are  a disor- 
ganizing, incendiary  crew,  of  which  the  delecta- 
ble National  Intelligencer  exclaims  with  anguish, 
“Anarchy  is  its  opportunity;  cruelty  is  its  pas- 
time ; and  falsehood  its  genius.  ” The  anarchy 
of  the  Union  party  was  proved,  probably,  by 
saving  the  Government;  its  cruelty  by  not 
imitating  the  “conservatism”  of  Andersonville; 
its  falsehood  by  asserting  the  truth  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

It  has  been  understood  fbr  some  years  that 
the  National  Intelligencer  survived  only  by  lib- 
eral alms;  but  what  an  enormous  supply  of 
Executive  cold  pieces  must  have  been  bestowed 
to  produce  such  a ludicrous  explosion  of  “ Con- 
servative” gratitude  1 


“ AND,  MOTHER  I DRAW  IT  MILD  I” 

Carl  Sctturz  took  the  liberty  of  observing 
that  the  freedmen  universally  celebrated  the 
last  Fourth  of  July  while  the  late  rebels  did  not. 
Thereupon  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  in  Lincoln 
County,  Kentucky,  remarks  i 
“Is  that  any  ot  your  business,  you  squash-headed, 
flop-eared,  beer-swilling,  garlic-eating,  negr^ioving, 
German  convict  ? What  do  you  know  about  the  South, 
or  the  Fourth  ot  July  either?  Weiovedom  country.and 
always  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  its  Independence 
in  a becoming  manner  until  it  was  overrnn  by  several 
millions  of  foreign  thieves  and  cut-thronts  line  your- 
self whose  votes  were  bought  up  by  Northern  dema 
gognes  at  a pint  of  lager  beer  each.” 

The  gentle  Observer  is,  of  course,  a warm 
friend  of  “conciliation”  and  “magnanimity,” 
and  has  no  patience  with  an  “unconstitutional 
Congress,”  which  suggests  that  rebellion  shall 
not  be  rewarded  with  increased  political  power. 


I quantity.  A few  hundred  dollars  will  cover  all  the 
I expense  of  apparatus  for  any  church  or  hull.  This 
expenditure  should  be  considered,  in  every  case,  an 
| absolute  necessity ; and  it  it  can  not  be  provided  for 
in  any  other  way,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  building;  for  pleasing  the  eye  is 
of  small  importance  compared  with  the  vital  neces- 
sity  of  giving  the  lungs  their  due  supply  of  air. 
But  this  is  not  the  common  sentiment ; and  any  ono 
who  advocates  the  securing  of  ventilation  in  the 
construction  of  a public  building  wili  encounter  op- 
position from  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested. The  difficulties  that  he  will  meet  with 
are  thus  given  by  a clergyman,  who  succeeded  in 
having  his  church  properly  ventilated  at  an  expense 
of  only  three  hundred  dollars  : '•  First,  he  will  meet 
with  indifference  and  opposition,  and  even  ridicule, 
from  the  mass  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  most  ben- 
efited. Secondly,  not  one  architect  in  a hundred 
will  render  him  the  least  assistance.  Thirdly,  build- 
ers will  he  sure  to  regard  the  whole  thing  us  a hum- 
bug, and  if  not  closely  watched  will  brick  up  his 
flues  or  floor  over  his  tubes,  or  do  some  other  care- 
less or  malicious  thing  which  will  frustrate  all  his 
plans.”  , 

If  harm  is  done  to  the  health  from  imperfect  ven- 
tilation in  churches  and  halls,  much  more  is  it  so  in 
ill-ventilated  tactories  and  work-shops ; for  here  the 
effect  is  both  prolonged  and  often  repeated.  And 
to  say  nothing  of  humanitarian  considerations,  se- 
curing ventilation  in  a manufactory  is  a matter  of 
economy  to  the  owner.  Just  so  far  as  there  Is  a 
lack  of  supply  of  fresh  air  will  there  be  a diminution 
of  vigor  in  the  workmen,  and  consequently  a dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  work  which  they  will  a ’- 
complish.  Their  efficiency  depends  ns  much  o;i 
their  being  well  aired  as  on  their  being  well  fed. 

If  the  halls  as  well  as  tho  rooms  of  a house  be 
warmed  by  a hot-air  furnace,  and  there  be  freedom 
in  leaving  the  doors  of  rooms  open,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  effecting  due  ventilation  by  very  simple 
means.  The  letting  down  of  a window  from  tho 
top  here  and  there  will  answer.  But  when  each 
’■oom  is  warmed  by  itself  more  care  is  requisite  to 
guard  against  exposure  to  cold  currents.  The  small- 
er the  room  the  greater  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  ventilate  properly  a small  room 
heated  by  0 close  stove ; and  therefore,  even  among 
well-irformed  people,  a great  deal  of  air  is  breathed 
over  and  over  again  in  such  rooms  to  the  constant 
deterioration  of  the  health.  If  we  remember  that 
sixty  gallons  of  fresh  air  is  the  requisite  supply  for 
one  person  every  hour,  we  can  have  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  failure  of  this  supply  to  persons  who 
«pend  day  and  night  in  small,  close  rooms,  and  the 
consequent  depressing  influence  to  which  the  phys- 
ical system  is  subjected.  The  effect  is  like  that  of 
a slow  general  poison,  breaking  down  the  health 
gradually  but  surely.  Defective  ventilation  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  disease,  espe- 
cially in  our  cities,  where  there  is  so  much  economy 
as  to  room,  even  among  people  that  can  well  afford 
to  have  enough  good  air. 


VENTILATION  AGAIN. 

In  a previnns  article  we  devetoped  the  principles 
of  ventilation ; but  there  are  some  practical  points 
in  their  application  which  we  will  now  very  briefly 
notice. 

Before  coni  was  Introduced  so  extensively,  and 
the  open  fire-place  was  in  general  use,  there  was  or- 
dinarily sufficient  ventilation,  at  least  among  people 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  upward  cur- 
rent in  the  chimney  secured  both  that  agitation  of 
the  air  in  the  room  which  is  necessary  to  the  diffu- 
sion ot  noxious  gases,  and  that  change  of  the  air  by 
which  it  is  renewed  from  without.  This  supposes, 
however,  sufficient  inlets  for  the  introduction  of 
fresh  air.  There  was  generally  no  difficulty  about 
this  as  houses  were  formerly  constructed — enough 
air  would  get  in  through  crevices  about  the  doors 
and  windows,  with  the  necessary  occasional  opening 
of  the  doors,  to  supply  the  want.  But  not  so  with 
tight  joinings,  and  especially  when  there  are  double 
windows,  making  an  almost  air-tight  arrangement. 
Then  there  must  bo  some  special  provision  for  the 
introduction  of  air  from  without. 

In  beating  rooms  from  ahot-fiir  fnrnnce  it  is  easy 
to  effect  proper  ventilation.  Here  fresh  air  is  con- 
stantly introduced,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  agitate 
the  air  in  the  room.  All  that  yon  need  in  addition, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  outlets  to  afford  a proper  es- 
cape for  the  air,  and  thus  secure  continual  change. 
An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  this  mode  of 
warming,  that  the  air  is  burned  by  the  highly  heat- 
ed iron  of  the  furnace,  and  therefore  is  not  fresh  air. 
But  what  is  meant  by  burned  air  ? The  gases  which 
compose  the  air  can  not  be  changed  in  the  least  by 
the  heated  iron,  unless  it  be  the  oxygen,  and  that 
only  by  oxydizing  the  iron,  which  can  not  be  done 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  if  at  all.  Impurities  in 
the  air  may  be  burned,  and  the  products  may  or  may 
not  be  deleterious;  but  we  are  supposing  that  the 
air  which  goes  to  the  furnace  to  bo  heated  is  pure. 

If  tho  furnace  be  a steam-heater,  the  apartments 
being  warmed  by  reservoirs  of  steam,  there  is  here 
no  provision  at  all  fot  ventilation,  as  there  is  in  the 
ordinary  furnace,  and  it  must  be  secured  by  entire- 
ly independent  expedients.  These  are  very  com- 
monly not  adequately  provided,  sometimes  wholly 
neglected,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority 
of  houses  heated  by  steam  are  nothing  like  as  well 
ventilated  as  those  which  are  heated  by  the  com- 
mon furnace. 

In  our  arrangements  for  ventilation  it  is  import- 
ant to  avoid  having  currents  of  cold  air  strike  upon 
individuals.  In  ill-ventilated  public  rooms,  where 
resort  is  had  to  temporary  expedients,  much  harm  is 
often  done  in  this  way,  especially  to  persons  who 
are  in  delicate  health.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
discuss  the  various  plans  for  ventilating  rooms  for 
public  assemblies;  but  we  would  say  that,  in  all  cases, 
such  permanent  means  of  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  temporary  expedients.  It  will  cost  something  to 
do  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  apparatus  it  costs  more  to  heat  a suitaljli 
supply  of  fresh  air  than  half  or  one-third  of 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

THK  ELECTIONS. 

GrjrmtAL  Osauv’s  majority  for  Governor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  over  16,000.  There  was  a falling-ofi  of  the 
Union  vote  in  Philadelphia,  but  this  was  counterbal- 
anced by  other  portions  of  the  Stare.  There  is  a Is/)  a 
gain  of  two  Union  Congressmen,  Mr.  Cake  succeeding 
Stro-ise,  and  Mr.  Covode,  Dawson. 

The  U nion  majority  in  Indiana  is  about  15,000.  The 
Congressional  delegation  remains  of  the  same  com- 
plexion as  in  the  present  Congress. 

In  Ohio  the  Union  majority  amounts  to  nearly  50,000. 
The  Congressional  delegation  remains  essentially  un 
changed. 

Iowa  goes  all  one  way.  She  has  not  a single  Demo- 
cratic Congressman. 

NEWS  ITF.M3. 

Another  city  in  Maine  suffered  severely  from  fire  on 
October  0— the  fifth  in  that  State  within  two  years. 
A fire  broke  ont  in  Wiscasset,  and  raged  for  nine 
hours,  destroying  hah  the  business  portion  of  the 
place,  and  rendering  forty  families  houseless. 

Letters  from  Port-au-Prince,  dated  September  18, 
state  that  the  arsenal,  containing  a large  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  took  fire  nnd  exploded.  The  lire  spread 
and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Several 
vessels  were  burned.  The  loss  of  life  is  reported  as 
vory  heavy. 

On  the  15th  October  a fire  broke  out  in  a suburb  of 
Quebec,  in  the  house  of  a grocer,  and  destroyed  from 
two  to  three  thousand  buildings,  rendering  homeless 
upward  of  eighteen  thousand  people. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

Tim  Emperor  Napoieon  left  for  Biarritz  on  the  20th 
of  September.  The  state  o.  his  health,  according  to 
all  accounts,  is  snch  as  to  excite  alarm.  At  Biarritz, 
which  is  on  the  Bay  o?  Biscay,  the  Empress  Eugenie 
has  a chateau,  and  is  staying  there  with  the  Princ^  Im- 
perial. At  Biarritz  Count  Bismarck  met  the  Emperor 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  The  Roman 
Question  is  that  which  now  presses  most  heavily  upon 
the  Emperor’s  attention.  The  Emperor's  late  mani- 
festo promises  to  withdraw  the  French  troops,  but  also 
pledges  the  honor  ot  France  to  the  protection  o.  the 
Pope.  But  some  ot  his  Generals  have  intimated  that 
not  only  the  security  but  the  defense  of  the  Pope’s 
authority  is  to  be  maintained.  The  Pope  s person  is 
probably  safe  enough  in  any  event,  but  a mercenary 
legion  ol  1200  men  (to  whom  Marsha!  Randon  intrusts 
the  functions  heretofore  performed  by  French  troops) 
will  scarcely  suffice  to  upho.d  tho  Papal  authority 
against  the  wishes  of  the  talians.  The  latter  will 
proceed  with  caution,  and  will  not  spoil  their  chance 
of  success  by  any  violent  outbreak,  if  the  Emperor 
keeps  his  word,  ft  will  not  be  long  before  the  Pope’s 
sovereignty  will  be  limited  by  the  walls  ol  tue  Vatican 
and  St.  Peter’s.  As  to  the  soldiers  offered  by  the  Queen 
of  Spain  for  tho  Pope’s  protection,  they  will  never  be 
allowed  on  Itali  u soil. 

The  Cretan  insurrection  appears  to  be  confined  to 
that  island.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  the  progress 
of  revolutionary  movements  on  the  Turkish  main  land. 
Epirus  nnd  Thessaly  are  free  from  disturbance.  Tur- 
key will  be  able  to  throw  continually  fresh  troops  into 
Crete  ns  they  may  be  needed,  and  the  Greeks  will  be 
compelled  to  flee  to  the  mountains  or  leave  the  island. 
This  latter  course  many  are  taking,  and  no  less  than 
411,000  of  the  Turkish  peasantry' nave  quitted  their 
homes  in  the  interior  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  city 
of  Cnndia.  If  this  continues  the  wealth  and  labor  or 
the  country  will  be  scared  away  from  the  scenes  of 
outrage  nnd  Mpodsbftd  that  iaav  (take  place,  and  the 
’ ' tlfe’skJagi  boHtaUmwwtl  have  free  sc 
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“BABY  HAS  DROPPED  ASLEEP.” 

Now  Franky,  boy,  ’tis  time  for  bed ; 

Put  up  those  books,  I pray: 

And  Ivaty,  dear,  those  toys  of  yours 
Must  all  be  cleared  away. 

The  clock  struck  six  some  time  ago,  .. 

Sounding  through  all  the  room ; 

And  ere  it  gives  us  seven,  you  know, 
Father  will  be  at  home. 

He  says  there  is  no  place  to  him 
So  sweet  as  this  his  home ; 

So  sweet  that  he  can  never  care 
Elsewhere  for  joy  to  roam. 

So  let  us  make  it  nice  and  snug, 

That  he  may  not  complain, 

But  feel  it  e’er  his  guiding-star 
Through  all  the  dark  and  rain. 

Now  softly,  Frank;  don’t  make  a noise — 
Baby  has  dropped  asleep: 

She’s  been  as  good  as  gold  all  day; 

I want  her  so  to  keep. 

Off  with  yonr  boots,  and  say  your  prayers ; 

You  must  be  ready  quite 
To  go  to  bed  when  father  conies, 

And  you  have  said  “good-night.” 


NOTES  FROM  A SEA  JOURNAL. 

By  ROGER  STARBUCK. 

Ix  the  year  18 — our  ship,  the  St.  Allans,  an- 
chored off  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  mostly  whalers ; 
but  there  was  a large  merchantman  anchored  to 
windward  of  us  ; and  about  fifty  fathoms  ahead  lay 
the  Russian  frigate  Diana  of  fifty  guns.  Beneath 
me,  on  our  decks,  the  men  were  at  work,  hoisting 
water-casks  from  the  hold,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  first  mate,  who,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  of  the  Russian  officers  leaning  over 
the  quarter-rail  of  their  vessel,  was  constantly  break- 
ing one  of  the  ten  commandments  in  a manner  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  Suddenly  he  paused  and  colored 
with  confusion  as  a tall,  thin,  benevolent-looking 
old  gentleman,  who  had  come  off  in  a shore  boat, 
stepped  aboard,  and,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 
offered  him  a tract.  The  visitor  was  immediately 
recognized  as  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  Seaman’s 
Chaplain,  and  editor  of  a Honolulu  paper.  His 
timely  arrival  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  per- 
secuted workmen,  to  each,  of  whom  he  presented  a 
tract  and  a copy  of  his  interesting  little  paper,  The 
Friend.  Soon  the  first  officer,  who  had  dodged  into 
the  cabin,  reappeared,  dressed  in  shining  broad- 
cloth. He  seemed  to  think  that  the  splendor  of  his 
attire  would  atone  for  his  late  violent  behavior ; he 
strutted  rather  than  walked  toward  the  “divine,” 
and  grasping  his  hand,  pompously  remarked  that 
“he  was  now  in  a fit  his  visitor 

to  the  ship  in  the  absence  w who  was 


The  Chaplain  was  evidently  amused.  lie 
said,  however,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  be 
so  kindly  received.  Then,  having  by  this 
time  distributed  all  his  tracts  and  papers, 
lie  turned  to  depart,  gently  declining  an 
invitation  from  the  mate  to  step  into  the 
lower  hold  and  see  the  “ ile”  (oil). 

An  hour  later  I w as  ashore.  Having  a 
few  reals  to  spend  I entered  a shop  kept 
by  a Chinaman  to  purchase  a straw-hat. 
While  trying  one  on  I heard  a plaintive 
voice  outside  of  the  store,  and  turning  saw 
an  old  Kanaka — a pitiful-looking  object, 
who  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  both 
legs— clinging  to  the  sleeve  of  a gentleman 
whom  I recognized  as  a well-known  and 
very  benevolent  “ missionary.” 

The  native  was  begging  for  a few  cents; 
he  declared  that  bo  had  not  eaten  any  thing 
i'or  several  days,  except  a piece  of  a wa- 
ter-melon, thrown  to  him  by  a sailor. 

To  my  surprise  the  missionary,  turning 
a deaf  ear  to  the  man’s  pleading,  disen- 
gaged himself  from  his  clutches  and  hur- 
ried off. 

“ That  is  very  strange,”  I said,  turning 
to  the  shop-keeper;  and  I put  down  the 
hat,  remarking  that  I had  concluded  to 
give  my  reals  to  the  beggar. 

The  Chinaman  could  not  speak  a word 
of  English.  He  posted  himself  between 
me  and  the  beggar,  how  ever,  and  motioned 
me  back,  rattling  off  at  the  same  time  a 
whole  volley  of  words  in  his  own  tongue, 
which  I could  not  understand.  I pushed 
past  him  and  gave  my  reals  to  the  beggar, 
who  thanked  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  aft- 
er whicli  he  dragged  himself  toward  a bake- 
shop  not  far  distant. 

Feeling  very  glad  that  I had  found  an  op- 
portunity to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  a fel- 
low-creature, I returned  to  the  ship. 

Early  the  next  morning,  while  seated  in 
the  steerage,  I heard  on  deck  such  cries  as 
are  seldom  heard  in  port. 

“There  it  is!”  screamed  a number  of 
voices — “ there  blows!— off  there  toward 
the  reef— a big  l.lackfish !” 

I rushed  on  deck,  and  glancing  to  lee- 
ward saw,  sure  enough,  the  well-known 
spout.  It  was  seen,  I believe,  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  by  every  man  on  the  decks  of 
the  whole  fleet;  for  a simultaneous  shout, 
that  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  caverns  of 
the  clouds  overhead,  now  was  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  clamorous  orders  to  “ clear  away 
the  boats  there!” — to  “hurry  up  that  line” 
— to  “get  those  harpoons  ready,”  etc.  etc. 

In  a few  minutes  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bor wrere  dotted  with  hundreds  of  boats, 
their  crews  with  rolled  up  sleeves  and 
strained  eyeballs,  pulling  like  madmen  to- 
ward that  single  spout.  Poor  blackfish ! — 
it  had  certainly  ventured  upon  dangerous 
d.  The  din  of  voices  was  terrific; 
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while  each  officer,  anxious  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  strike  the  fish,  encour- 
aged his  crew  with  all  the  power  of  his 
lungs;  the  rigging  of  the  merchant  ships 
and  the  frigate  swarmed  with  spectators, 
who  laughed, flapped  their  hands,  and  ap- 
plauded. I belonged  to  the  larboard  boat, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  contained  the  best 
oarsmen  in  the  fleet,  as  was  soon  proved  by 
our  leaving  our  competitors  many  fathoms 
behind  11s. 

On  we  flew,  anti  presently  I hoard  the 
mate  order  our  harpooner,  Tom  Chimes,  to 
“ stand  up.” 

A moment  later  we  peaked  our  oars, 
when  the  voice  of  the  first  officer,  shriek- 
ing the  well-known  order,  “Give  it  to 
him!”  pierced  our  ears.  Whiz  went  the 
iron  from  Tom’s  hand,  and,  turning,  we  were 
sorry  to  discover  that  he  had  missed. 

Breeching  its  full  length  out  of  water, 
the  frightened  fish  now  bounded  like  a shot 
over  the  surf  that  sweeps,  booming,  across 
the  reef  at  this  point  to  a great  height. 

To  stem  the  careering  w all  of  water  in  a 
whale-boat  was  out  of  the  question , so  the 
whole  fleet  of  boats  now  became  nearly  sta- 
tionary, their  crews  and  officers  uttering 
yells  and  groans  of  disappointment. 

S.uddenly,  however,  all  eyes  were  rivet- 
ed upon  a canoe,  which,  worked  by  a sin- 
gle native,  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
reef.  In  the  bow  stood  another  Kanaka, 
armed  with  a well-sharpened  harpoon  of 
great  length  and  calibre.  As  the  light  ves- 
sel shot  past  us  I wras  astonished  to  recog- 
nize in  this  man  the  old  beggar  to  whom 
I had  given  my  reals ! 

I pointed  him  out  to  Tom  Chimes,  and 
told  my  story  in  a few  words.  “You’ve 
been  imposed  upon,”  said  he;  “that  chap 
is  an  old  Kanaka  who  is  worth  his  thou- 
sands, earned  by  whaling  in  different  ves- 
sels as  harpooner.  Of  late  years  he’s  grown 
lazy  and  taken  to  begging  for  a living, 
pretending  to  those  who  don’t  kno\v  him 
that  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  Now, 
however,  as  there’s  a chance  for  him  to 
make  something  in  an  easy  way— for  he’s 
one  of  the  best  at  an  iron  that  was  ever 
known — he’s  grown  smart  again!” 

Even  as  my  shipmate  spoke,  the  canoe, 
skillfully  worked  by  the  man  at  the  pad- 
dle, was  borne  forward  over  the  reef  with 
terrific  velocity  on  the  crest  of  a sea  that 
rose  to  a height  not  less  than  thirty  feet ! 

This  manoeuvre  is  often  practiced  by  the 
natives  of  Oahu,  and  is  performed  with  a 
skill  that  usually  enables  them  to  clear  the 
reef  without  shipping  a drop  of  water  into 
their  frail  vessels.  Yen’  soon  we  per- 
ceived that  the  Kanaka  was  fast  to  the 
blackfisli.  lie  had  contrived  to  strike  that 
tender  part  of  its  body  which  by  whale-  | 


ORANGE-PEEL; 

OR,  A NEW-TEST  AMENT  LAW. 

“ Emma,”  said  a faithful  nurse,  “ don’t  throw  that 
orange-peel  on  the  flags,  and  thereby  break  a New- 
Testament  law.” 

“What!  is  there  a law  in  the  New  Testament 
about  orange-peel  ?” 

“ ‘ Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  You 
would  not  like  any  one  to  throw  you  down,  or  cause 
you  to  stumble,  and  perhaps  injure  a limb  for  life. 
Do  not,  then,  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  another. 
Many  have  been  lamed  lor  life  by  people  throwing, 
as  you  have  done,  pieces  of  orange-peel  on  the  flags. 
Some  time  ago  a porter  in  New  York  was  carrying 
a heavy  bag  on  his  back,  when  he  stepped  on  a piece 
of  orange-peel  which  a boy  had  carelessly  thrown 
on  the  flags,  and  that  fall  caused  his  death.  When 
his  poor  wife  and  children  arrived  at  the  hospital 
he  was  a corpse ! I could  tell  yon  of  several  cases 
of  persons  who  are  cripples  for  life  through  falls  by 
orange-peel.  If,  therefore,  you  would  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  never  throw  orange-peel  on 
the  flags.” 

“Thnnk  you,  nurse,  for  so  kindly  reproving  me 
of  a very  tlioughtless  habit.  I will  strive  not  only 
to  remember  what  you  have  said  about  the  New- 
Testament  law,  but  will  also  throw’  off  from  the 
flags  any  pieces  of  orange-peel  that  I may  find  left 
there  by  others.” 


men  is  termed  the  “ life  spot."  The  creature  came 
up  near  the  beach,  spouting' blood,  and  died  in  a few 
minutes. 

Subsequently  the  Kanaka  sold  his  prize  to  a 
whaling  captain  in  the  harbor  for  fifty  dollars,  after 
which,  I believe,  he  continued  his  occupation  of 
street  begging,  until  he  was-arrested  and  locked  ud 
in  the  calaboose. 

When  released  bg  shipped  in  a vessel  bound  to 
the  United  States.  I do  not  know  whether  he  is 
now  living  or  dead ; there  are  few  old  whalemen 
however,  who  have  not  heard  of  * 1 Kanaka  Jim  ” 
once  the  best  harpooner  that  ever  hurled  an  iron 
from  a boat’s  bow. 


SINKING  OF  THE  “DANIEL  WEBSTER,”  AND  SAVING  OF  THE  PASSENGERS  AND  CREW  BY  THE  “GEORGE  CROMWELL,”  October  3,  1866.— [Sketched  by  W.  D.  Hempstead.] 


SINKING  OF  THE  “EVENING  STAR,”  October  3,  1866. 


THE  “GEORGE  CROMWELL”  PICKING  UP  THE  CREW  OF  THE  SCHOONER  “MINNEHAHA,”  October  4,  1866. 
[Sketched  ey  W.  D.  Hempstead,  Purser  ok  the  “ George  Cromwell.’’] 


THKEE  SHIPWKECKS. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  three  shipwrecks — 
those  of  the  Daniel  Webster,  the  Minnehaha , and  the 
Evenin' / Star,  occurring  during  the  recent  disastrous 
gales  off  the  Atlantic  'ebster 

and  the  Minnehaha  were  so^fortimate'  as  to  prove 
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infj  Slur  foundered  and  went  down  with  nearly  all 
of  her  passengers. 

The  Daniel  Webster  (Captain  J.  Bolgek),  a side- 
wheel  steamship  of  1050  tons,  was  owned  by  Cap- 
tain George  S.  Wright.  She  was  used  as  a trans- 
port during  the  war,  but  has  since  plied  as  a regular 
trader  between  New-  York  and  Mobile.  She  started 
tr'^  ^or  September  27,  with  a 


I crew  numbering  25,  and  18  passengers.  On  the  29th 
I she  encountered  strong  gales,  w^h  a heavy  sea  and 
rain.  The  gale  increased,  and  on  the  evening  of 
October  2 there  came  on  a heavy  storm  with  a 
tremendous  sea,  the  vessel  laboring  heavily  and 
shipping  large  quantities  of  water.  Before  the 
morning  of  the  3d  the  gale  had  become  a hurricane, 
and  the  ship  hove  to. 


were  broken  up  at  4 p.m.  on  the  3d,  and  the  vessel 
had  the  appearance  of  a wreck.  That  night  a heavy 
sea  stove  in  the  forecastle  hatch,  and  every  tea  that 
came  on  board  went  below  and  the  ship  filled  rapid- 
ly, the  water  putting  out  the  fires.  The  pumps 
no wj ^jid^iiy^rjds,  including  the  passen- 
gers, we  ire  to  hailing  water.  The  vessel  was  toon 
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A.M.  en  the  4th  the  GeorgeCromwell  (Captain  V aill) 
hove  in  sight.  The  boats  were  launched  and  the 
passengers,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  crew, 
were  transferred  to  the  George  Cromwell.  At  10.35 
a.m.  the  Daniel  Webster  sank,  stern  foremost.  She 
was  an  old  vessel,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  un- 
seaworthy. 

The  schooner  Minnehaha , of  Baltimore,  sailed 
from  Savannah  for  Richmond  September  29.  On 
the  30th,  aliout  80  miles  east  from  Charleston,  she 
encountered  a gale  which  soon  increased  to  a hur- 
ricane with  a tremendous  sea.  The  vessel  sprang 
aleak,  and  all  hands  applied  themselves  to  the 
pumps.  On  the  4th  ot  October  the  crew,  number- 
ing five  persons,  were  saved  by  the  George  Cromwell 
from  a disastrous  death  bv  shipwreck. 

But  the  Evening  Star  had  no  saving  George  Crom- 
well near  her  when  she  went  dowrn,  October  3,  in  a 
hurricane.  The  Evening  Star  was  considered  a 
good  vessel,  and  was  built  in  this  city  at  a cost 
of  $500,000.  She  was  one  of  the  celebrated  Star 
Line  of  steamships,  plying  between  New  1 ork  and 
New  Orleans.  She  was  under  the  charge  of  Will- 
iam Knapp,  an  officer  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
experience.  She  encountered  a severe  gale  on  the 
2d,  when  180  miles  east  of  Tybee  Island.  After 
weathering  the  storm  for  seventeen  hours  she  found- 
ered at  G a.m.  on  the  3d,  with  270  souls  on  board. 
Only  twenty-three  persons  are  known  to  have  been 
saved.  AH  of  the  women  but  two  seem  to  have  been 
lost.  The  captain  was  drowned.  There  were  on 
^^rd  nearly  one  hundred  young  women  of  the  demi- 
3 le,  a New  Orleans  opera  troupe,  comprising  59 
singers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Paris,  and  a circus 
company  numbering  about  30  persons. 

It  appears  that  the  ship  went  down,  boats  and 
all.  But  a few  of  the  crew  and  two  or  three  of  the 
passengers  were  fortunate  enough  to  lay  hold  on  the 
life-boats  when  they  came  to  the  surface.  Purser 
E.  S.  Allen  and  nine  others  were  two  days  out  on 
the  open  sea  without  food  or  water,  when  they  were 
picked  up  by  the  Fleetwing,  bound  for  Southampton, 
England.  *Ou  the  6th  they  were  transferred  to  the 
J.  S.  Waring.  Tho  Morning  Star  picked  up  three 
of  the  crew  and  four  passengers,  two  of  whom  were 
women.  The  third  mate,  three  sailors,  and  a pas- 
senger, Frank  Garrard,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
succeeded  in  reaching  F ernandina,  Florida,  October  7 . 


COUSIN  JANE. 


Wiikn  my  little  cousin,  Jane  Lumley,  earn*  to 
sne  one  morning,  and  said  in  her  blushing  way: 
“Cousin  William,  Mr.  Forbes  has  proposed  to  me, 
and  I have  accepted  him,”  I felt  that  I must  be  a 
very  old  cousin  indeed,  a very  safe  cousin  as  girls 
would  say,  or  she  would  never  have  chosen  me  for 
a confidant. 

I was  pleased,  and  I was  sorry,  to  hear  the  tid- 
ings. I was  pleased,  because  it  was  a very  good 
offer ; and  I was  sorry,  because  Mr.  Forbes  would 
take  Jane  away — selfish  animal ! — and  though  I had 
never  cared  to  marry  her  myself,  I thought  it  a hard 
ease  to  see  her  marry  another.  However,  as  pleas- 
ure had  come  first,  so  it  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing, and  I shook  hands  with  Jane,  and  congratu- 
lated her  on  her  good  fortune.  For  it  was  decided- 
ly good  fortune.  Mr.  Forbes,  though  a widower, 
was  not  thirty;  he  was  good-looking  and  accom- 
plished ; he  was  well  off  too,  and  had  a charming 
home  within  a convenient  distance  of  London;  in 
short,  he  was  a most  eligible  husband  for  Jane,  who 
had  not  a farthing  of  her  own,  and  who  owed  the 
very  clothes  she  wore  to  my  father’s  kindness.  Not 
that  he  thought  it  much  kindness,  dear  old  boy ! 
Jane  was  his  pet,  and  I feel  pretty  sure  that  he  con- 
sidered Mr.  Forbes  a very  fortunate  man  in  having 
secured  her  Of  course,  I thought  so  too,  for  I 
knew  Jane’s  value.  Still  Mr.  Forbes’s  offer  puzzled 
mo. 

Jane  had  come  with  her  little  story  to  me  in  the 
garden : we  were  alone  in  one  of  the  green  arbors. 
She  stood  in  the  shade,  bareheaded,  modest,  with  a 
happy  blush  on  her  check,  and  a soft  dewy  light  in 
her  brown  eyes.  I had  never  seen  her  look  half  so 
well  in  her  whole  life  as  she  looked  then— and,  shall 
I say  it  ?— Jane  did  not  look  at  all  pretty ! No,  not 
at  all.  No  one,  ind  ed,  could  call  Jane  ugly  or 
even  plain ; but  there  was  an  absence  of  beauty  in 
her  face,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  that  pretty 
girls  abounded  in  our  county.  She  had  a nice  fig- 
ure, a graceful  carriage,  n pleasant  voice,  and  a 
happy  look  ; that  she  had,  and  no  more.  She  was 
also  a sensible  girl,  clever,  well-bred,  and  amiable, 
though  dreadfully  shy  with  strangers;  but  how 
could  Mr.  Forbes  know  any  thing  of  Jane  save  her 
shyness?  He  had  not  seen  her  more  than  a dozen 
times  in  all,  and  Jane  was  so  quiet  that  he  must  be 
a very  penetrating  and  far-seeing  man  indeed  if  he 
had  discovered  her  merits  during  those  brief  inter- 
views.  I ventured  on  expressing  some  surprise. 
*•  How  sly  you  both  have  been,  Jenny,”  I said. 

'•  No,  William,  not  at  all  sly,  I assure  you,”  she 
replied,  gravel}’.  “I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Forbes 
thought  of  such  a thing  till  he  mentioned  it  the 
other  day.  ” 

“ Then  you  did  not  say  ‘ yes’  at  once,  Jenny  ?” 

“ How  could  I ? I was  so  confused  that  I should 
not  even  have  asked  for  time  to  think  over  it,  if  he 
had  not  made  the  suggestion." 

It  was  very  plain  that  Jane  was  not  in  love ; but 
then  how  odd  if  he  w ere 1 I had  seen  them  together 
the  day  before  this,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  for  a young 
man,  was  a cool  lover,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  De- 
spite her  inexperience  in  such  matters,  Jane  felt 
some  surprise  too,  and  she  expressed  it  with  a mix- 
ture of  sauciness  and  simplicity  which  she  often  dis- 
played with  me,  but  which  she  had  certainly  nev< 
showed  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

I -was  alone  with  her  on  the  evening  before  the 
wedding-day.  We  sat  in  the  parlor,  by  one  of  the 
open  window’s,  and  we  looked  out  at  the  garden.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  garden  would  seem 
very  dull  and  lonely  when  my  little  cousin  Jenny 
w as  gone.  No  more  should  I hear  her  gaylv  carol- 
ing in  the  niorning^j--B^f  jran  do^Tj^-the  alley 


tent  as  a young  Muse.  No  more  would  the  waving 
of  her  muslin  dress  or  the  pattering  of  her  little  feet 
on  the  gravel  give  me  pleasant  thoughts  of  youth 
and  girlhood.  She  was  going  off  to  Paris  with  that 
cold  Mr.  Forbes,  and  after  their  honey-moon  trip  he 
would  ce  her  to  his  house  and  keep  her  there  for- 
ever. These  were  dismal  thoughts;  so,  with  a 
groan,  I said : 

“You  are  going  away  to-morrow,  Jane?" 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a low  voice.  “ Do  you 
know,  I can  scarcely  believe  it  cousin  William.” 

Nonsense,”  I said,  a little  crossly.  “Y'ou  like 
it.  I have  no  doubt  you  arc  desperately  in  love 
with  Sir.  Forbes  by  this  time.” 

No,  I am  not,”  she  replied,  with  one  of  her  lit- 
tle solemn  ways ; “it  is  very  odd,  but  I am  not  in 
love  with  Sir.  Forbes,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotion  to 
me.” 

Sir.  Forbes’s  settlements  had  been  very  liberal 
indeed,  but  other  devotion  I had  not  seen. 

It  is  very  wrong,"  continued  poor  Jenny,  in  a 
tone  of  keen  remorse ; “ but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
you  know.  Nevertheless,  I spoke  to  Sir.  Forbes 
about  it  the  other  day.” 

Did  you,  though?”  I exclaimed,  rather  star- 
tled at  this  unnecessary  piece  of  candor. 

“Yes;  and  he  said  it  did  not  matter,  that  we 
should  be  very  happy  together,  and  that  I would  be, 
he  knew’,  a good  mother  to  his  little  boy.” 

don’t  exactly  know  what  reply  I gave  little 
Jane ; I dare  say  some  truism  about  the  non-neces- 
sity of  ardent  love  on  her  part,  for  she  said,  in  her 
serious  way : 

“ So  I think,  cousin  'William ; besides,  you  know, 
feeling  that  deficiency,  I must,  of  course,  make  it 
up  by  being  ever  so  much  better  than  I might  have 
been  if  I had  returned  all  Mr.  Forbes’s  feelings.” 

But  she  sighed ; perhaps  the  prospect  of  being  so 
very  good  seemed  a little  austere  to  my  young 
cousin.  Aunt  Mar}’  came  in  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  I wrent  out  to  smoke  a cigar,  and 
did  not  see  Jane  till  the  next  morning. 

A pleasant  blushing  bride  my  cousin  looked,  al- 
most pretty  and  quite  happy.  Mr.  Forbes  was,  as 
usual,  very  handsome ; a little  pale,  perhaps,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  he  went  through  the  trying 
marriage  ceremony  with  manly  fortitude.  When  it 
was  over  he  seemed  to  have  cast  a weight  of  care 
away,  and  accepted  our  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  with  something  like  a happy  smile.  The 
wedding-breakfast  was  late,  and  I did  not  see  much 
of  him  before  we  all  sat  down ; but,  when  we  did 
so,  1 thought  Mr.  Forbes  looked  a very  excitable 
bridegroom,  and  that  even  quiet  little  Jane  had 
very  fitful  spirits  for  a bride.  I drew  no  conclu- 
sions until  Jane  entered  the  library,  where  I stood 
alone,  to  bid  me  good-by.  We  had  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  in  that  library,  and  I did  not  wonder 
that  Jane  showed  some  emotion  on  finding  me  there. 
But  when  she  came  up  to  me,  and,  instead  of  taking 
my  hand,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  laid 
her  cold  cheek  to  mine,  and  burst  into  sobs  and 
tears,  I felt  a wonder  verging  on  alarm. 

“Jane,  my  dear  girl,  my  darling,  what  ails  you  ?" 
I said,  anxiously. 

“Iam  going  away,”  she  sobbed;  “oh,  consin 
William,  1 am  going  away !” 

She  would  say  no  more.  She  was  going  away, 
but  surely  she  had  known  that  all  along  ; and  surely’ 
it  was  not  to  go  and  leave  us  that  could  put  her  in 
such  a state  of  despair  as  this.  1 could  get  no  ex- 
planation from  her.  There  was  no  time.  The  car- 
riage was  waiting  ; they  were  looking  for  her. 

“ I am  coming,  I am  coming ! ” she  cried,  darting 
from  me,  and  speaking  in  a light-hearted  voice.  I 
followed  her  out.  Mr.  Forbes  handed  her  into  the 
carriage,  stepped  in  after  her,  and  my  little  cousin 
Jane,  now  Mrs.  Forties,  was  gone  forever  from 
among  us. 

Jane  had  not  been  long  married  when  my  father 
died.  Aunt  Mary  was  ordered  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  I remained  alone  with  the  housekeeper. 
These  were  dreary  days.  I wished  now  I had  pro- 
posed to  Jane  and  married  her ; I fancied  we  should 
have  made  a happier  couple  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forbes.  She  wrote  now  and  then ; she  never  com- 
plained, but  she  never  once  said,  “I  am  happy.” 
She  praised  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  house,  and  spoke  of 
her  position  and  her  comforts — of  herself,  never. 
The  theme  that  most  frequently  recurred  in  her  let- 
ters was  Arthur,  Mr.  Forbes's  little  boy.  She  re- 
corded his  sayings  and  doings  with  evident  fondness, 
and  I began  to  think  that  a young  bride  whose  mind 
was  so  much  engrossed  by  her  husband’s  child  could 
not  be  a very  happy  one.  I had  received  a general 
invitation  to  Mr.  Forbes’s  house,  and  though  Jane 
did  not  once  remind  me  of  it,  I resolved  to  visit  the 
Elms.  It  would  be  a change ; besides,  I wanted  to 
see  why  Jane  was  not  happy.  1 am  bound  to  say 
that,  though  my  visit  was  unexpected,  Mr.  Forbes 
received  me  very  cordially. 

“Jane  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,”  he  said 
“ she  is  out  with  my  little  boy.” 

Jane  caine  in  presently  with  a sickly,  peevish- 
looking  little  fellow' — the  wonderful  Arthur,  about 
whom  she  had  had  so  much  to  WTite.  She  colored 
on  seeing  me,  but  delight  in  her  face  I saw  not.  If 
I could  have  believed  it  of  Jane  I should  have  thought 
she  was  sorry  I had  come.  She  stammered  a wel- 
come, however;  but,  as  I soon  perceived,  shunned 
every  opportunity  of  remaining  alone  with  me. 
Once  I caught  her  on  the  staircase. 

“ Well,  Jane,  are  you  happy?”  I whispered. 

“ Oh,  quite  happy,”  she  replied,  airily.  “ Is  not 
the  Elms  a charming’ place?”  And  she  made  her 
escape. 

Yes,  the  Elms  was  a charming  place ; a brown 
old  house,  spacious  and  convenient,  with  a gay  flow- 
er-garden around  it,  and  beyond  this  a region  of  an- 
cient elm-trees  scattered  on  a grassy  slope.  Truly 
the  mistress  of  this  pleasant  abode  and  well-ordered 
household,  the  wife  of  that  handsome,  agreeable 
gentleman,  ought  to  have  been  a happy  woman ; 
but  she  was  not.  I saw  it  at  once.  Jane  had 
grown  thin  and  pale,  and  looked  sad  and  careworn. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Forbes  look  a happy  man.  I did  not 
like  the  rigid  lines  which  a few  months  had  made 
In  his  handsome  face.  He  was  very  kind  to  his 


light  and  blithe  as  nblni  on  the  wing:  No  more 
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of  tenderness,  I saw  no  sign,  ne  kept  these  for 
bis  child,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  ill- 
tempered  little  three-year-old  wretches  I had  ever 
seen.  Yet  Jane  seemed  to  rival  her  husband  in 
doting  affection  for  that  little  monkey,  who  began 
our  acquaintance  by  making  faces  at  me,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  biting  my  leg  before  dinner.  “ He 
was  a great  sufferer,”  apologetically  said  his  father. 

I thought  I was  the  sufferer  in  this  particular 
instance,  but  I bore  the  pain — I have  the  mark  to 
this  day — with  that  heroism  which  politeness  alone 
can  inspire.  I did  not  intend  paying  Mr.  Forbes 
and  bis  wife  a long  visit ; but  our  intentions  have 
little  power  over  the  course  of  events.  That  same 
evening  I took  a walk  with  Mr.  Forbes,  stumbled 
over  the  root  of  a tree,  and  sprained  my  ankle.  It 
was  very  provoking.  My  sprain  was  one  of  the 
worst ; the  doctor  who  was  called  in  ordered  rest 
— total  rest,  he  said.  In  short,  I was  condemned 
to  spend  many  days,  some  weeks,  perhaps,  at  the 
Elms.  Mr.  Forbes  behaved  unexccptionably ; he 
was  cordial,  be  was  kind,  he  was  hospitable ; and 
my  little  Jane,  on  seeing  me  in  severe  pain,  became 
once  more  my  dear  little  Jane  of  old  times.  She 
was  a good  deal  with  me — I mean  alone  with  me. 
Her  husliand  had  business  in  London,  and  went 
there  daily ; and  while  I lay  stretched  on  a sofa  in 
the  parlor,  Jane  sat  and  worked  and  watched  Ar- 
thur and  his  maid  out  in  the  garden. 

“ Jane,”  I said  to  her  one  day,  after  biding  my 
time,  “why  are  you  not  happy?” 

Jane  became  crimson,  and  I saw  her  little  fingers 
tremble  as  she  vainly  tried  to  thread  her  needle. 

“ I — I am  very  happy,”  she  stammered. 

“No,  Jane,  you  are  not;  neither  is  Mr.  Forbes. 

I do  not  want  to  meddle  between  you;  but  yet, 
Jane,  if  a word  of  sound,  sensible  advice  from 
cousin  William  would  help  to  set  matters  right, 
wrhy  not  give  yourself  the  chance,  and  him  the 
pleasure,  of  that  word?”  Her  color  came  and 
went;  her  work  dropped  on  her  lap;  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  said : 

“ Oh ! if  you  could — if  you  could  tell  me  some- 
thing— advise  me,  I mean.  Oh ! cousin  William, 
if  you  could  make  my  husliand  like  me !” 

“ I always  suspected  this,”  I replied,  rather  rue- 
fully; “but,  child,  1 must  know  why  he  married 
you.  Do  you  know  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  in  a very  peenliar  tone ; 
“and  that  is  just  the  mischief.  If  I had  known  no- 
thing, all  might  have  been  well." 

This  was  very  mysterious.  It  took  me  some 
time  and  trouble  to  make  Jenny  more  explicit;  at 
length  she  told  me  all. 

“When  we  were  really  married,"  she  began, 
“and  I came  home  his  wife,  and  looked  at  him  and 
felt  proud  of  him,  I w-as  happy.  Oh ! so  happy. 
Perhaps  you  remember  that,  even  before  changing 
my  dress,  I went  down  the  garden.  I had  a foolish 
fancy  to  gather  some  of  my  favorite  flowers  and 
take  them  with  me.  I thought  to  be  alone  there ; 
but  some  one  had  given  Mr.  Forbes  a letter  on  our 
coming  in,  and  he  had  gone  to  the  garden  to  read  it. 

I saw’  him  in  the  summer-house,  sitting  in  your 
chair,  his  head  flung  on  the  table,  his  arms  clasped 
above  it ; and  I heard  him  groaning  as  if  he  were 
in  great  agony.  I turned  cold  and  trembled.  I 
knew  it  was  no  physical  pang  that  wrung  those 
moans  from  him.  The  letter  he  had  been  reading 
was  on  the  ground  by  him.  I picked  it  up  and 
stood  with  it  in  my  hand,  looking  at  him.  He  had 
not  heard,  and  he  did  not  heed  me.  I looked  just 
at  the  first  w’ords;  and  when  I had  read  them,  I 
could  not  leave  off  till  I had  finished  the  whole  let- 
ter. God  help  me ! It  was  a love-letter,  written 
to  my  husband  by  one  who  had  been  compelled  to 
betray  him ; but  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  repent- 
ed her  error  and  asked  to  be  forgiven ! She  wrote 
full  of  hope  and  fondness.  She  had  suffered  so 
much  that  he  could  not,  she  said,  be  long  angry 
w ith  his  own  Annie ! Yes,  she  called  herself  his 
owm.  1 was  his  wife;  I had  not  been  an  hour 
married ; 1 still  wore  my  white  dress,  my  veil,  and 
my  orange-w  reath,  and  another  woman  wrote  thus 
to  my  husband ! He  now  roused  himself  and  saw 
me.  I still  held  the  letter  in  my  hand,  and  my 
face,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  1 had  read  it;  for  he 
took  it  from  me  and  walked  away — both  without  a 
word.  I wondered  bow  he  felt.  Was  he  soriy  the 
letter  had  not  come  sooner  ? Would  he  have  given 
me  up  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar?  I know  bet- 
ter now — I know’  Mr.  Forties  could  not  be  difjion- 
orable ; but  then  my  mind  was  not  my  own.  One 
thing,  however,  was  clear.  He  did  not  love  me. 
He  had  w ished  to  marry  me  in  order  to  punish  the 
ingrate,  and  to  hum'  our  marriage  in  order  to  fore- 
stall hers,  and  show  her  how  little  he  felt  her  faith- 
lessness. He  had  taken  me,  poor,  plain,  and  un- 
attractive, that  I might  owe  him  much,  and  he, 
the  rich,  handsome  gentleman,  owe  me  very’  little. 
That  was  it,  and,  cousin  William,  it  was  very  bitter. 

“ Y’ou  know’  now  why  we  are  not,  and  can  not 
be,  happy.  It  is  because  I read  that  letter.  I am 
like  Psyche,  and,  like  her,  I pay  for  my  error.  If 
I had  remained  ignorant  I should  have  been  con- 
tent. Mr.  Forbes  would  have  acted  his  part  to  the 
end,  and  to  the  end  I should  have  thought  that  I 
had  fascinated  him.  But  my  poor  little  pride  has 
had  a fall,  and  little  cousin  Jane  has  been  sorely 
humbled.  She  knows,  what  you  knew  all  along, 
that  she  was  never  loved,  but  merely  made  the  in- 
strument of  an  angry  lover’s  revenge.  Still,  I must 
be  just  to  him.  I am  sure  he  meant  to  make  me 
very  happy — to  be  generous,  kind,  and  attentive, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  he  would  have  liked  me. 
Only,  you  see.  now  he  can  not.  I know  too  much. 
As  he  is  in  your  presence,  so  he  is  in  private— a 
perfect  gentleman.  I,  who  meant  to  be  so  good,  so 
devoted,  so  dutiful  even,  never  find  a word  to  say 
to  niv  husband.  I answer  when  he  speaks,  and 
that  is  all.  I am  cold  as  a statue  when  he  is  by. 
I feel  it,  I know  it,  and  I can  not  help  it:  that 
Annie  is  ever  between  ns,  and  she  freezes  me.  I 
have  never  seen  her ; I do  not  know  who  the  is, 
what  she  is  like;  but  sometimes  I lie  awake  at 
night  and  think,  ‘ If  he  were  to  find  me  dead  to- 
morrow, would  he  be  very  sorry ; he  could  marry 
his  Annie?’” 

Poor  little  Jane ! My  heart 


it  ached  all  the  more  that  I fancied  she  was  fond  »< 
her  husband.  “Jenny,  Jenny,”  said  I,  with  a s’  h 
“I  will  tell  you  why  you  can  do  nothing  to 
Mr.  Forbes ; it  is  because  you  like  him.”  ° ° 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  I saw  b*.  r 
head,  her  neck  even,  turn  crimson.  0r *" 

“Yes,  that  is  it,”  she  said  at  length,  lookin* 
and  turning  pale  again.  “ I like  him_I  who  , 
proached  myself  for  not  caring  enough  about  hi 
when  we  married— I who  meant  to  tiy  80  hard  i 
get  that  liking.  I like  him.  He  does  not  see  i# 
he  never  will  see  it ; but  if  he  should  I shall  be  th  ’ 
most  wretched  of  women.  It  is  the  thought  of  m 
indifference  that  reconciles  him  to  his  lot*  if  j7 
knew  the  truth  he  would  find  it  unendurable.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  I asked,  much  star- 

can  not  tell  you,  but  I know  it.  I ,carjT . 
traved  myself  once,  and  I can  not  forget  his  look  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm.” 

“ Jane,  you  slander  vour  husband." 

“No,”  she  replied,  quietly,  “and  you  must  not 
misunderstand  me  and  wrong  him.  Tam  quiet,  vou 
know;  well,  I believe  that  Mr.  Forbes  took 
partly  for  that.  ‘ Here  is  a girl  who  will  expect 
no  devotion,  no  fondness,  no  nonsense,’  he  thought 
* nothing,  at  least,  that  I can  not  give  her.’  Supl 
pose  he  finds  out  that  I am  not  the  woman  he 
thought  me,  and  that  when  I married  I did  expect 
to  love  and  to  be  loved,  w ill  it  not  be  miser}’  to  him 
to  try  and  fulfill  his  part  of  the  compact?”’ 

Alas ! that  was  true,  and  because  it  was  true  I 
heaved  a deep  sigh.  At  that  moment  the  parlor- 
door  opened  and  Arthur  came  in.  At  once  he  crept 
up  to  his  young  step-mother.  She  took  him  on  her 
knee,  and  twining  his  arms  around  her  neck  he 
nestled  on  her  bosom,  and  thence  looked  at  me  with 
a pale,  pitiful  little  face  that  made  me  forgive  him 
all  his  sins.  • 

“Jane,”  I said,  and  I am  not  ashamed  to  add 
that  my  eyes  were  dim— “there  is  your  hope  and 
your  link  with’the  father.’’ 

Jane  shook  her  head  rather  sadly. 

“ No  link,”  she  replied,  “ but,  if  possible,  a cause 
of  further  division.  When  I came  and  found  this 
fioor  sickly  thing  my  heart  yearned  toward  it,  per- 
haps because  it’ suffered  like  myself;  perhaps,”  she 
added,  with  a faint  blush,  “ because  it  was  his.  I 
called  it,  and  it  came.  I caressed  it,  and  it  fell 
asleep  in  my  arms.  When  it  was  sick  I tended  it; 
when  it  was  peevish  and  fretful  through  pain  1 bore 
with  it;  and  thus,  I suppose,  it  loved  me.  But, 
you  see,  it  loves  me  too  much.  One  who  ought  to 
be  first  is  second  now,  and  second  far  away.  I am 
obeyed  when  another  is  not  heeded ; I am  sought 
when  another  is  left;  and  I am  not  his  Annie  that 
the  preference  should  not  be  resented ; not  against 
me,  indeed,  not  against  the  child,  but  resented  as  a 
wrong.  For  if  there  lie  a being  passionately  loved 
it  is  this  little  pale  creature.  Iiis  mother  died  when 
he  was  born,  and  his  father  almost  became  a woman 
for  his  sake.  He  nursed  him,  he  tended  him,  and 
I reap  the  sweet  fruit  of  love — I,  who  had  not  the 
care  of  the  tree.  But  I can  not  help  it.  This  is 
my  comfort  in  sadness ; this  little  warm  living 
creature  clinging  to  me,  and  I can  not  give  it  up. 
When  I talk  to  it  and  play  with  it,  when  I dress  it, 
as  I like  to  do  daily,  I feel  almost  happy.  Arthur 
is  not  always  cross  as  you  have  seen  him,  cousin 
William ; Arthur  does  not  always  bite,  for  Arthur 
is  not  always  in  pain,  poor  little  fellow!  He  has 
days  when  he  is  bright  and  merry  and  frolicsome, 
without  mischief,  just  like  a young  kid.  Eh,  Ar- 
thur?” 

Arthur  looked  up;  she  stooped,  and  their  lips 
met  in  a long  fond  kiss.  They  were  thus  when  Mr. 
Forbes  entered  the  room.  I saiv  his  color  change 
as  he  perceived  the  child  in  his  wife’s  arms ; but  he 
soon  recovered  his  composure,  came  up  to  us  cheer- 
fully, and,  bending  over  Jane’s  shoulder,  asked  Ar- 
thur to  kiss  papa.  Arthur  frowned,  and  gave  papa 
a sulky  push.  Mr.  Forbes  tried  to  smile  as  he 
walked  away,  but  the  smile  was  forced,  though  a 
blush  which  followed  it  was  real.  We  are  none  of 
us  perfect,  and  I am  bound  to  say  that  as  Arthur 
pushed  bis  father  away  a saucy  little  look  of  tri- 
umph passed  through  Jane’s  brown  eyes:  a look 
that  to  me,  at  least,  said  very  plainly:  “ I am  not 
Annie;  but  some  one  can  love  me,  Mr.  Forbes.” 
It  was  this  look  which,  whether  he  understood  it  or 
not,  made  Mr.  Forbes  color  like  a girl. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  solicit  confidence  under 
pretense  of  giving  advice;  nothing  more  trouble- 
some, to  a conscientious  person,  than  to  give  the 
proffered  counsel  when  the  confidence  has  been 
made.  So,  at  least,  I now  felt,  and  I dreaded  be- 
ing alone  with  Jane  again;  but  I found,  to  my 
great  comfort,  though  not  without  some  mortifica- 
tion, that  Jane  had  spoken  to  get  relief,  not  to  be 
advised.  At  least,  she  never  asked  me  to  suggest 
what  line  of  conduct  she  should  pursue  toward  her 
husband,  and  I believe  she  even  forgot  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  had  been  mentioned  between  us. 
I pitied  her  from  my  heart,  but  I saw  no  remedy 
to  her  sorrows.  I pitied  Mr.  Forbes  too.  You  see, 
it  is  one  thing  to  marry  a woman  with  the  intention 
of  giving  and  receiving  affectionate  regard ; and  it 
is  another  thing  to  many  a girl  who  takes  the  lib- 
erty of  falling  in  love  with  you,  and  who  feels  ag- 
grieved if  you  do  not,  or  rather  can  not,  follow  her 
example.  What  should  I have  done,  for  instance, 
if,  marrying  Jane  for  the  sake  of  being  comfortable 
with  her,  I had  suddenly  discovered  that  my  saucy 
little  cousin  was  enamored  of  poor  me?  It  has 
occurred  to  me  since  then  that  Jane  would  not  so 
have  oommitted  herself  with  me,  but,  at  the  time, 
I did  not  think  of  that.  I rejoiced  that  I had  not 
proposed  to  her,  and  I pitied  her  husband ; for  if 
Jane’s  misfortune  was  to  have  read  the  letter,  his 
trouble  was  to  read  her  heart  rather  too  truly. 
Poor  little  simple  Jane ! It  was  like  her  to  think 
that  she  could  keep  such  a secret  from  a husband 
w ho  had  not  love  to  blind  him. 

I watched  him  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  Mr.  Forbes’s  grief  was  to  see  his  wife’s 
love  and  not  be  able  to  return  it ; his  grief  was  to 
have-  married;  as  he  thought,  a sensible,  mercenary 
laud  to  find  out  that  he  was  wedded  to  a fond 
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that  he  resented  that  love,  or  that  it  bored  him ; but 
ho  could  not  return  it. 

I was  beginning  to  walk  about  with  the  help  of 
a stick,  when  I saw  Mr.  Forbes  go  off  in  his  chaise 
one  morning  with  Arthur. 

“ Please  to  tell  Jane  that  I am  taking  the  child—” 
he  said  to  ine. 

On  hearing  this  Arthur,  who  had  sat  quietly  till 
then,  uttered  a scream  of  dismay,  and  called  on  his 
“ mamma."  I s iw  Mr.  Forbes  bite  his  lip,  but  he 
drove  away  all  the  faster,  and  both  father  and  child 
were  out  of  eight  iu  a few  moments.  Jane  had 
h ard  tlio  cry,  anil  now  came  down  rather  scared. 
On  hearing  the  explanation  1 gave  her  she  turned 
verr  pale. 

‘‘Oil,  why  docs  ho  take  him  to  Harting?”  she 
cried,  piteously;  “my  maid  has  just  told  me  the 
small  pox  is  there.  Oh,  if  one  could  only  overtake 

him !"  , 

That  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I did  my  best  to 
comfort  Jane ; but  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as 
she  still  kept  sighing  : 

“ Oh  1 why  did  he  take  him  ?" 

Why,  indeed?  The  child  came  home  bright 
and  well,  and  his  father  seemed  quite  triumphant 
at  having  kept  him  half  a day  away  from  his  step- 
mother. 

“And  he  was  not  at  all  unhappy,  Jane,”  he  said, 
with  marked  emphasis. 

All  day  the  child  continued  well  and  merry,  but 
next  morning  he  felt  sick,  and  by  the  time  his  fa- 
ther came  home  at  night  he  was  ill;  he  had  the 
small-pox.  It  was  I who  told  Mr.  Forbes.  He 
turned  dreadfully  pale ; he  had  learned  in  the  course 
of  the  day  that  the  epidemic  was  at  Harting.  It 
was  there,  and  he  had  taken  his  child  to  it ; he  had 
taken  him  to  illness,  perhaps  to  death,  just  to  brave 
and  tease  his  poor  young  wife  1 I knew  all  this 
passed  in  his  mind,  for  the  first  words  he  uttered 
were: 

“ God  forgive  me  l” 

His  next  remark  was  the  question : 

“ Has  Jane  ever  had  it  ?” 

“Never,”  I replied,  gravely. 

“ Then  she  must  not  stay  with  him,”  he  said, 
quickly  ; “ she  must  not." 

He  went  up;  I followed  him  to  the  nursery. 
Jane  was  there  bending  over  the  little  cot,  with 
Arthur’s  hand  in  hers.  Mr.  Forbes  went  up  to  her ; 
he  was  much  agitated.  He  could  scarcely  speak. 

“Jane,”  he  said,  without  looking  at  the  child, 
“ you  must  not  stay.  I know  yon  have  never  had 
this  complaint — you  must  not  stay.” 

“ Would  you  say  that  if  I were  his  mother?”  sho 
asked. 

“ You  hare  no  right  to  risk  your  life,”  he  urged. 
“ I have  had  it,  so  has  your  cousin.”  (I  am  dread- 
fully pock-marked,  reader.)  “We  risk  nothing; 
you  risk  much.” 

••What?”  asked  Jane,  and  my  pale,  sad-faced 
little  cousin  became  for  a while  a glowing  and  al- 
most a beautiful  woman  ; “ what  do  I risk?  Life ! 
It  is  not  so  dear,  Mr.  Forbes.  Disfigurement  1 
What  change  for  the  worse  would  that  make  in  my 
lot?” 

Mr.  Forbes  said  not  a word. 

“ I have  had  that  child’s  love,”  continued  Jane, 
looking  back  toward  the  cot,  “and  nothing,  no- 
thing shall  make  me  leave  him !” 

No  more  was  said.  Arthur  moaned  as  he  lay, 
and  Jane  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  and  her  husband 
ou  the  other. 

Three  days  they  sat  thus.  Three  days  the  little 
Buff  rer  lingered.  On  the  fourth,  an  angel  called 
him  and  ri leased  him  from  his  pain.  I was  pres- 
ent when  he  died.  That  poor,  peevish  little  fellow 
had  become  so  patient  and  so  meek  in  his  illness, 
that  I,  too,  had  begun  to  love  him,  My  heart 
smote  me  when  I saw  bis  eyelids  flutter  strangely, 
and  his  pale  lips  quiver,  and  his  little  face — it  was 
neither  blotched  nor  altered — take  the  strange  calm- 
ness of  death.  Jane  wept  silently.  Mr.  Forbes 
was  tearless,  and  sat  looking  on  like  one  turned  to 
stone.  At  first  he  seemed  incredulous,  butat  length 
he  understood  that  it  was  all  over.  I do  not  think 
he  saw  me ; if  he  did,  he  forgot  me.  He  turned  to 
his  wife. 

“Jane,”  he  said. 

She  looked,  and  did  not  move. 

“ Jane,  come  to  me.” 

She  rose,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  couch  by  his 
aide.  With  a sudden  moan,  in  which  love,  remorse, 
and  pain  seemed  to  mingle,  he  drew  her  toward  him. 
He  laid  his  head  on  that  kind  bosom  where  his  child’s 
head  had  so  often  rested.  It  had  been  the  refuge 
of  all  little  Arthur’s  troubles,  and  it  now  received 
the  strong  man’s  passion  of  grief.  Jane  flung  her 
arms  around  her  husband’s  neck  and  mingled  her 
tears  with  his,  and  while  they  wept  together  the 
young  and  innocent  dead  slept  on  and  smiled  divine- 
ly, with  closed  eyes,  at  that  fair  world,  without  Bor- 
row, passion,  or  pain,  which  it  had  just  entered. 

I softly  stole  away,  feeling  that  out  of  the  sad- 
dest grief  good  may  come.  Long  after  this  Jane 
said  to  me : 

“ Cousin  William,  my  husband  gave  me  his  heart 
in  that  hour,  and  he  has  never  taken  it  back  again.” 

“And  never  will,  little  Jane;  for  if  there  be  a 
fondly-loved  wife  you  are  that  woman.” 

Jane  had  the  small-pox ; but  her  husband  nursed 
her  through  it,  and  she  recovered  quickly,  and  was 
not  at  all  disfigured.  Happy  Jane!  I saw  her  the 
other  day  when  I called  at  the  Elms  on  iny  way  to 
London.  What  a bright  old  house  it  looked,  now 
that  Jane  was  loved  and  happy!  How  proud  Mr. 
Forbes  seemed  of  his  wife  and  of  their  only  child — 
a beautiful  boy  very  like  him — need  I say  his  name 
is  Arthur?  Weill  Do  you  know,  fond  though 
she  evidently  was  of  him,  I doubted  if  Jane  loved 
this  Arthur  quite  so  much  as  she  had  loved  the  oth- 
er one  ? I told  her  so. 

“The  first  Arthur,"  she  replied,  “was  the  child 
of  my  sorrow ; the  second  Arthur  is  the  child  of  my 
happiness.  Both  could  not  be  dear  after  the  same 
fashion.  Besides,  the  other  Arthur  loved  me  best, 
and  this  one  prefers  his  father.” 

“ And  Annie  ?”  I suggested  ; “what  about  her  ?” 
“1  neither  know  nor  Inn; - replied  Jane,  w ith 
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feel  secure  in  the  past,  and  with  the  living  Arthur 
I can  defy  a dozen  Aunics.” 

Dear  little  Jane ! She  was  just  the  same  little 
goose  as  ever.  It  was  like  her  to  think  that  her 
hold  on  her  husband  depended  on  a dead  or  on  a 
living  child.  Mr.  Forbes  knew  better.  In  the 
fullness  of  his  happiness  he  told  me  the  whole  story 
about  “Annie”  os  he  drove  me  to  the  station.  Of 
course  he  did  not  tell  me  who  “Annie”  was;  but 
ho  bad  seen  her  again  at  a party,  and  he  could  not 
help  saying : 

“ Cousin  William,  you  can  not  imagine  what  I 
felt  when  I compared  these  two  women — my  dear 
pretty  Jane”  (pretty  Jane!  oh,  love,  love!),  “and 
that  cold,  shallow,  frivolous  woman ! My  darling 
felt  me  shudder  as  we  left,  and  she  thought  I was 
cold.  Cold!  I was  thinking— I might  actually 
have  married  that  woman  I” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Evrry  body  should  lire  on  the  sunny  eide  of  their 
houses  as  much  as  possible,  and  allow  the  sun's  genial 
rays  to  penetrate  the  rooms.  Darkened  parlors  are 
fashionable  evils.  True,  it  is  gloomy  enough  to  be 
ushered  into  a tomb-like  apartment,  where  one  can 
scarcely  grope  his  way  to  a seat;  and  to  discover, 
when  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  light, 
that  every  chair  and  sofa  has  on  its  liner  “ duster,” 
apparently  equipped  for  traveling  to  some  unknown 
land.  But  ladies  must  havo  their  carpets  kept  bright 
and  fresh,  even  it  their  cheeks  are  the  paler  for  it! 
And  so  the  shutters  are  tightly  closed,  and  the  heavy- 
curtains  drawn.  But  for  the  sake  of  health  and  beau- 
ty, ladles,  let  this  bo  done  only  In  the  “best  parlor,” 
if  it  must  ho  done  at  all  Let  the  rooms  where  the 
family  live  bo  cheerful  and  sunny.  No  lady  would 
expect  her  house  plants  to  send  out  full,  brilliant  blos- 
soms, unless  she  placed  them  at  a window  where  the 
sunshine  would  Invigorate  them  No  more  should 
she  expect  her  children  to  show  fresh,  rosy  complex- 
ions, or  to  develop  genial  dispositions,  unless  they 
live  in  light,  sunny,  airy  rooms. 

Whoever  has  the  National  Debt  in  charge  reports 
that  it  was  reduced  in  September  last  twenty -two 
million  dollars.  Well  done! 

It  is  reported  that  the  renowned  raco-horse  “ Ken- 
tucky" has  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Osgood  & Travers  to 
Mr.  L.  W.  Jerome  for  the  sum  of  $40,000  This  famous 
animal  has  won  an  imperishable  name  from  his  match- 
less speed  and  endurance.  It  is  said  that  he  was  nev- 
er defeated  on  the  turf  but  once,  and  then  he  was  In 
an  utterly  unfit  condition  to  use  his  strength. 

A short  time  since  a woman,  aged  about  70  years, 
died  iu  the  Alms-house  in  Portland,  Maine.  She  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  House  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  had  not  spoken  an  intelligent  word  in  all 
that  time.  Having  been  disappointed  in  love  In  early 
life,  she  made  a vow  never  to  speak  another  word,  and 
she  religiously  kept  her  vow  till  her  tongue  was  par- 
alyzed iu  death. 

A French  Journal,  in  speaking  of  tho  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph and  the  difference  iu  longitude  between  the  two 
Continents,  remarks  that  it  is  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  at  New  York  when  it  Is  midnight  at  Paris. 
It  then  goes  on  to  suppose  that  some  great  edifice  in 
Paris,  the  Opera  for  example,  takes  fire  at  a quarter 
past  twelve  some  night,  and  the  event  is  immediately 
telegraphed  to  New  York,  dated:  “Paris,  a quarter 
past  twelve  at  night.  The  news  arrives  in  New  York, 
say  in  two  hours,  to  make  amplo  allowance  for  inter- 
ruptions, which  would  be  at  a quarter  past  nine  the 
evening  previous,  so  that  a New  York  manager  could 
appear  on  the  stage,  and,  after  the  three  customary 
bows,  could  thus  express  himself;  “Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that  tho  Op- 
era at  Paris  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  three  hours 
after  the  present  time.  Our  director  has  just  trans- 
mitted to  his  Paris  confrere  his  condolence  on  tho 
disaster  which  is  going  to  happen  to  him." 

Very  curious  statements  sometimes  appew  in  irint. 
A Pittsfield  journal  says:  “A  man  fell  dead  ip  this 
town  last  week,  and  before  assistance  could  reach  him 
his  life  was  nearly  extinct.” 

A foreign  newspaper,  pi  giving  an  account  of  Ton. 
louse,  remarks:  “It  is  a large  town,  containing  up- 
ward of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  built  entirely  of 
brick.” 

A Pennsylvania  paper  reads  as  follows : “ The  asses 
are  holding  meetings  iu  the  north  part  of  the  State, 
and  are  being  addressed  by  Governor  H and  Gen- 
eral C .”  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  an  m mischiev- 

ously slipped  out  of  Us  proper  place  in  the  above  state- 
ment. 

A Western  paper  recently  contained  this  strange  an. 
nouneement • “The  grasshoppers  have  destroyed  ev- 
ery green  thing  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  except  the  grass 
and  widows.”  The  reader  is  left  to  determine  wheth- 
er “M”  substituted  for  “d”  in  the  last  word,  or  a hy 
phen  in  the  place  of  “ and ,”  would  make  the  best 
6ense. 

A country  newspaper  states  that  cn  one  end  or  q 
meeting-house  in  that  vicinity  the  following  notice 
recently  appeared:  "Anybody  sticking  bills  against 
this  church  will  bo  prosecuted  according  to  law  or  any 
other  nuisance." 

Au  Ingenious  French  arithmetician  has  calculated 
that  the  space  which  a young  Parisian  belle,  who  is 
fond  of  the  salutary  exercise  of  dancing,  traverses  ip 
the  gay  salons  of  Paris  amounts,  in  the  course  of  one 
danrtng  season,  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles 
and  a halt  He  has  also  estimated  that  a French  lady, 
fond  of  performing  the  functions  of  a teetotum,  would 
spin  round  In  a waltz  in  ono  night  as  many  times  as 
the  wheels  of  a steamboat  revolve  while  running  the 
distance  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

Another  novelty  announced  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
is  a new  model  of  a guillotine,  invented,  it  is  said,  by 
a compatriot  of  Count  Bismarck.  It  works  by  steam, 
and  is  capable  of  cutting  off  six  heads,  per  minute— or 
eight,  if  great  baste  is  required ! It  can  bo  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  iu  ten  minutes ; the  en- 
gine works  the  wheels,  and  the  machine  can  steam  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  take  the  body  np  to  the 
cemetery  afterward.  Beally,  if  such  a charming  in- 
vention is  to  become  popular  in  Prussia,  those  not 
obliged  to  live  there  will  be  rather  shy  of  venturing 
over  the  boundary-line,  if  that  same  line  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Poor  old  Mrs.  Partington  can’t  comprehend  the 
“new-fangled”  notions  of  the  present  time.  She  says: 

" There  is  one  thing  sure ; the  females  of  the  present 


up  like  as  If  she  hadn’t  time  to  comb  It  for  a week,  and 
one  of  her  grandmother’s  old  caps  in  an  awful  crum- 
pled condition  on  her  head.  Why,  laws,  honey,  when 
I was  a gal,  if  any  of  the  fellers  come  along  when  I had 
my  clothes  tucked  up  that  way,  and  my  head  kivered 
with  an  old  rag,  why  I would  run  for  dear  life  and  hide 
out  of  sight.  Well,  ,»ell,  the  gals  then  were  innocent, 
uncoil  located  critters:  now  they  are  what  the  French 
call  * blazes.' " 

We  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  the  following 
little  poem,  but  we  believe  It  wL,  be  read  with  many 
tender  memories  by  those  whose  homes  have  been 
made  desolate  by  death ; and  may  also  reveal  to  the 
busy  mother,  who  sometimes  feels  that  the  liktle  ones 
make  a great  deal  ot  work,  what  home  would  be  with- 
out them: 

No  baby  in  the  house.  I know— 

’Tis  far  too  nice  and  clean: 

No  tops  by  careless  fingers  thrown 
Upon  the  floor  are  seen ; 

No  finger  marks  are  on  the  panes, 

No  scratches  on  the  chairs ; 

No  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows, 

Or  marshaled  off  in  pairs; 

No  little  stockings  to  he  darned, 

All  ragged  at  the  toes; 

No  pile  ot  mending  to  be  done, 

Made  up  of  baby-clothes ; 

No  little  troubles  to  be  soothed, 

No  little  hands  to  fold; 

No  grimy  fingers  to  be  washed, 

No  stories  to  be  told; 

No  tender  kisses  to  be  given, 

No  nicknames,  “ Love"  and  “ Mouse 

No  mei  - ” -■*— 


No 


ierry  frolics  after  t 
baby  iu  the  bouse. 


A curious  story— with  a moral— Is  told  of  a fair  lady 
who  was  lately  dining  with  a friend  in  Paris.  The 
dkmer  had  passed  off  pleasantly,  when,  on  rising  from 
the  table,  the  aforesaid  lady  thought  proper  to  faint. 
She  was  immediately  carried  to  the  bed  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  where  she  remained  immovable.  Her  lacing 
was  cut— salts  applied  to  her  noBe— every  thing  was  use- 
less ; she  still  remained  immovable  ou  the  elegant  bed 
ornamented  with  silk  and  lace.  The  attendants  grew 
Impatient ; even  the  mistress  of  the  house  grew  weary 
of  being  employed  for  so  long  a time  about  the  same 
person  Her  ennui  made  her  a little  malicious,  and, 
to  spread  a snare  for  the  fair  fainter,  she  simply  said : 

“ Do  you  know  what  makes  her  ill  ? Her  hair  la  too 
tight : it  must  be  untied." 

These  words  acted  like  magic.  Forgetting  every 
thing,  by  an  involuntary  movement  the  fair  invalid 
put  both  her  hands  up  to  her  head,  to  defend  her  false 
braids  from  an  aggression  which  might  reveal  too 
much ; and,  feigning  to  come  to  herself, /‘.Where  am 
1,1"  said  she,  In  a feeble  voice. 

“At  my  house,"  replied  her  friend;  “but  your  car- 
riage is  here,  and  in  fire  minutes  you  will  be  in  your 
own." 

Moral  of  lh»  story:  Pretended  Muting  requires  real 
hair. 

Readers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  works  will  remember 
the.acconnt  he  has  given  of  the  way  In  which  he  came 
to  adopt  tho  rum  de  plums  “ Boz,"  under  which  his 
earlier  writings  appeared.  Ho  says:  “Boz  was  the 
nickname  of  a pet  child,  a younger  brother,  whom  I 
had  dubbed  \Moses,’  in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, which  being  facetiously  pronounced  through  the 
nose,  becamo  Boses,  and  being  shortened  became  Boz. 
* Boz’  was  a very  familiar  houseword  to  me  long  be- 
fore I was  an  author,  so  I came  to  adopt  it.”  It  is 
now  announced  that  this  younger  brother,  Augustus 
N.  Dickens,  recently  died  at  Chicago,  where  ho  has 
resided  for  several  years  past.  He  came  to  this  coun- 
try many  years  ago,  and  settled  at  the  West.  He  was 
for  some  time,  but  not  very  successfully,  occupied  In 
farming  and  in  mercantile  business.  In  I860  he  was 
appointed  to  a position  in  the  Land  Department  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  he  retained  until  his 
death.  He  was  a man  of  remarkably  cheerful  and 
kind-hearted  disposition,  strikingly  resembled  in  per- 
sonal appearance  his  famous  brother  Charles,  and 
shared  to  some  extent  his  genial  humor. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAT. 

A Pro  fob  a Jokb.— When  does  a Greenwich  pen- 
sioner make  a jest  of  his  misfortunes  ?— When  he  takes 
off  his  wooden  leg. 

Wreather  Flattering  !— In  the  new  coinage  now 
being  struck  at  Berlin  the  King1*  head  Is  surrounded 
by  a laurel  wreath  — a 
decoration  not  to  be 
found  on  Prussian  coins 
since  the  days  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  This  is 
a new  sort  of  garnish- 
ing for  the  sort  of  head 
his  Majesty  possesses. 

All  that  is  required  now 
is  a lemon  in  his  mouth  I 


Wat  I Woa  I— A lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  Is  a 
bit  of  a blue,  always  calls  the  little  memorandum  that 
her  butcher  scuds  in  with  the  meat,  recording  how 
many  pounds  it  is,  “ Pencilings  by  the  Weigh." 

“ Sambo,  am  yon  posted  in  de  natural  sciences  V' 
“ Sartiagly— ob  course  J.  is."  “ Den  you  can  tell  me  de 
cause  of  de  great  rot  in  potatoes  for  de  las'  many  years 
gone  bv  ?"  “ Oh,  dat’s  easy  ’nongh  for  de  merest  cLi  e 
in  scientific  lamin’.  De  great  rot  in  potatoes  is  all 
owin’  to  de  rot  tater-y  motion  ob  de  eerth." 

ROMAN  NURSERY  RHYME. 

Holy  poly  Popey, 

Was  he  going  to  slope,  eh? 

Como,  stay  at  home. 

Still  Bishop  or  Rome, 

Holy  poly  Popey. 

A boy  once  complained  of  his  brother  for  taking 
half  of  the  bed.  “And  why  not?”  said  his  mother; 
“he  is  entitled  to  half,  is  he  not?"  "Yes,  mn,”  sMd 
the  boy;  “but  how  sbouldyou  like  to  have  him  t;  kt- 
all  the  soft  for  his  half?  He  will  nave  his  half  < nt.  of 
the  middle,  and  I have  to  sleep  on  both  sides  of  him.’ 

Toilers  of  the  See. — Underpaid  Curates. 

"Why  does  father  call  mother  honey?"  asked  a boy 
of  his  older  brother.  “ Can’t  tell  'cept  it’s  because  she 
has  got  a large  comb  In  her  head." 

if  a work,  still  extant,  on  Necro- 
. . " '**-  estion. 

e yer 


In  a very  old  copy  of  a work,  still  extant,  on  Neci 
mancy  is  the  following  quaint  passage:  “ Quest  if 
How  to  raise  the  deviel?— Answer.  Contradlcte  j 
wiffe.“ 


BABY  TALK.  ^ 

Where’s  ze  baby,  bessit’s  'art, 
Muzzer’s  little  darley  boy, 

Turn  and  time  into  its  tart, 

Buck  its  little  sugar  toy. 

Now  we’ll  take  It  rl3y  widy. 

Dearest,  precious,  birdy,  honey, 

Ma  won’t  let  it  slidy  idy, 

Cause  ’twould  hurt  her  little  sonny. 

Oh,  yon  pitty  sugar  plummy. 

Does  it  want  its  story  talky. 

Bo  it  sail ; you  ducky  tummy, 

| Let  IU  muzzy  see  It  walky. 

My,  what  ails  its  sweetest  moufy. 
Mamma  faid  it’s  going  to  ky, 

Oney  see  Its  ippeys  pouty, 

Hushey  darley  rocky  bye. 

Does  the  cabbage  mammy  eaty 
Make  its  little  tummy  ache? 

Is  its  little  eyes  so  seepy, 

HIckup  keep  it  wide  awake. 


, What  doee  ale  z 

Ugh ! you  naughty  pin,  go  way  J 

Hnshy,  deary,  g~  

Mammy  by  her  L 
Uggy  flea  from  babj 


" Sir,  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I keep  one  of  the 
best  tables  in  the  city,  Sir !’’  exclaimed  an  indignant 
landlady  to  a boarder  who  had  been  finding  fanlt  with 
his  fare.  “That  may  be  true,  ma’am,"  quietly  retort- 
ed the  boarder,  “ but  yon  put  very  little  upon  it" 

There  is'a  man  In  Connecticut  who  has  such  a hatred 
to  every  thing  appertaining  to  a monarchy  that  he 
won’t  wear  a crown  on  his  hat  _ 


" My  wife,”  said  a wag  the  oth 
calling  me  honey  last  night?" 
that  ?"  “ Why,  she  called  me  old 


b,"  said  a wag  the  other  day,  “came  neai 

1 * -t?"  “Indeed!  how  was 

e old  beeswax." 


Art  Qttert.— “ An  Italian  Image"  writes  to  Inquire 
whether  a cast  from  a marble  may  be  described  as  a 
stone's  throw. 

ROCKS  AHE  ATI  | 


That  lies  beneath  the  angry  surge. 
Whereon  with  a disastrous  shock 
kThe  waves  your  hapless  vessel  urge. 

But.  worse  than  Jagged  granite  block— 
More  cruel,  oh  1 ingenuous  youth, 

Is  trusting  childhood's  alraona  r 


told  of  an  Iris 

paper  editor,  who  was 
pressed  for  copy  s 

The  foreman  called 
down  to  him  from  the 
printing  - office,  “ We 
want  six  lines  to  fill  a 
column." 

“Kill  a child  at  Wa- 
terford,” was  the  reply. 

Soon  after  came  a sec- 
ond ifiessage:  “Wehave 
killed  the  child  and  still 
want  two  lines." 

“ Contradict  it." 


A timid  gentleman 
some  days  ago  met  one 
of  oar  bluff,  burly  doc- 
tors, who  is  more  noted 
for  the  force  than  the 
polish  of  his  language, 
when  the  following  col- 
loquy ensued: 

“Doctor,  what  shall  I 
take  for  the  cholera?" 

'The  cholera!  Have 
it  the  cholera?" 


you^otj 


“Well,  take  the  chol- 
era first." 

The  gentleman,  not 
having  taken  the  first 
prescription,  has  not  in- 
quired for  a second. 


like  l 

lation  ?— Becanse  it  is 
full  of  “ types  and  shad- 


-JOTmightvvi 
like  the  sound  of  many 
waters  is  ever  saying  to 
him,  “Write." 


What  Is  that  whlah 
people  wish  to  have, 
ana  then  wish  to  get  ria 
of?— A good  appetite. 


SEASONABLE  LUXURY. 

Old  Gent  (dLvptsted).  “Herb,  Waiter!  Here’s  a — here’s  a — a — 
*W5£&  -fllilfinaLflPtB.  Time  o’  Year  ,0*  ’em 

^"UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


GENERflL  SHERIDAN  SAY?“) 


OF  RESTORATION! 


l 'll 

I 

? £ 

M 

VMmmri 

Tlil  " ■ ’ 1 I ftWsH 


^ Ml  FAT  OH 
j°hnsoh. 


“HOW  DO  YOU  Dtf  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  TO  BIDYOU‘‘GOOD  BY1' 


man  or  woman  who  can  place  his 
igle  act  of  mine  deviating  from  any 
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DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS. 

Not  forever  on  tliy  knees,  man, 

Would  Jehovah  have  thee  found; 

There  are  griefs  Jehovah  sees,  man; 

There  are  burdens  thou  canst  ease,  man ; 
Look  around! 

Work  is  prayer,  if  done  for  God,  man; 

Prayer  which  God,  delighted,  bears. 

Bee,  beside  yon  upturned  sod,  man, 

One  bowed  ’neath  affliction’s  rod,  man; 

Dry  her  tears. 

Not  long  prayers,  but  earnest  zeal,  man, 

This  is  what  is  wanted  more  ; 

Put  thy  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  man ; 

Bread  unto  the  famished  deal,  man, 

From  thy  store. 

Not  high-sounding  words  of  praise,  man, 
Does  God  want  ’neath  some  grand  dome; 
But  that  tlion  the  fallen  raise,  man ; 

Bring  the  poor  from  life’s  highways,  man ; 
By  kind  deeds. 

Deeds  are  powerful ; mere  words  weak,  man, 
Battering  at  heaven’s  closed  door; 

Let  thy  love  by  actions  speak,  man  ; 

Wipe  the  tear  from  Sorrow’s  cheek,  man; 
Clothe  the  poor. 

Bo  it  thine  life’s  cares  to  smother, 

And  to  brighten  eyes  now  dim; 

Kind  deeds  done  to  one  another, 

God  accepts  as  done,  my  brother, 

Unto  Him. 


ms  YOUNG  LORDSHIP. 

£1  Storj)  for  Great  anti  Hfttle  people 

tub  Author  or  “Johs  Halifax,  Gbxt.” 

It  was  a pat  of  butter— only  a pat  of  butter— a small, 
silly  thing,  and  yet  it  made  me  feel,  as  the  children 
say,  “like  to  greet.”  For  I knew  the  spot  it  came 
from— a lovely  nook  in  a lovely  land.  I could  picture 
the  narrow  valley,  so  rich  aud  green,  over  which  the 
huge  gray  granite  mountains  watched,  frowning  or 
smiling,  but  still  watching,  like  faithful  parents  over 
their  children ; reflecting  the  sunshine,  gathering  the 
rain,  and  sending  both  down  alternately  upon  the  fer- 
tile tract  below.  I could  summorl  up  its  “pastures 
green,"  not  like  English  meadows,  hedged  and  ditch- 
ed, but  divided  angularly  by  stone  dykes,  among  which 
grew  innumerable  fern6  and  accidental  clumps  of 
heather  and  whin  while  here  aud  there,  in  damp 
places,  were  queer  bog  piants : butter-wort,  with  its 
flat  ieaves  and  tall-stemmed  blue  flowers ; the  white 
tufts  of  the  cotton-plant,  the  aromatic  bog-myrtle. 
Nay,  as  1 looked  at  my  pat  of  butter  I could  almost  see 
the  cows  that  originated  it — small,  shaggy,  active 
Highland  oeasts,  or  the  dainty  little  Ayrsuire  breed, 
the  prettiest  of  catt.e,  moving  about  their  restricted 
plot  of  pasturage  under  the  shadow  of  these  same 
mountains  which— whom,  I was  nearly  writing,  they 
felt  so  like  living  friends— any  one  who  knows  loves ; 
and,  once  loving,  loves  forever. 

“Yes,”  said  my  hostess,  whom  I had  oetter  can  by 
the  good  Scotch  name  of  Mrs.  Burns,  “ it  is  real  Scotch 
butter ; we  don't  get  any  thing  here  like  it.  It  was 

sent  to  me  from naming  the  place,  to  which  I 

mean  to  give  an  imaginary  name,  and  call  it  the  Laigh- 
lands. 

For  upon  it,  and  the  butter,  bangs  a story  which  she 
immediately  began  to  tell  me : a story  true  and  simple 
as  that  of  Jeanie  Deans — of  which,  while  she  related  it, 
we  were  both  strongly  reminded.  I asked  her  leave  to 
tell  it  here,  just  plainlj  as  it  was,  with  no  elaborations 
or  exaggerations — for  Indeed  it  required  none  : only 
disguising  the  names  and  the  places,  so  that  while  the 
truth  remained— the  internal  truth,  which  is  the  real 
die  and  usefulness  of  fiction— the  bare  outside  facta 
may  oe  quite  mrecognizable  by  the  general  public. 
And  1 wish  1 could  give  to  the  written  tale  any  thing 
like  the  simple  graphic  power  with  which  it  was  un- 
consciously told. 

“ Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Burns,  looking  me  through  with 
her  clear,  kind  eyes,  “ I mnst  tell  you  all  about  that 
butter,  and  how  we  got  it  from  such  a distance.  You 
know  the  Laighlands  t Isn’t  it  a bonnie  place  ? Such 
a sweet,  quiet,  out-of-the-way  farm.  We  lived  there  a 
who.e  summer.  We  had  come  to  the  neighborhood, 
and  did  not  know  where  to  get  lodgings ; the  whole 
country-side  was  full ; and  they  took  us  in  at  the  Laigh- 
iands,  eight  in  all— papa,  and  me,  and  our  six ; and  we 
jived  there  ior  ten  happy  weeks.  That  was  nine  years 
Sgo." 

ft  was  not  nearly  so  long  since  I had  seen  the  farm 
myself : and  though  i was  only  there,  at  that  particu- 
lar farm  house,  ior  one  day,  I could  still  remember  it; 
the  garden,  wonderfully  neat  and  well-stocked  for  that 
part  ot  Scotland,  where  the  lazy  Highland  nature  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  difficult  science  of  horticulture ; 
and  among  the  common  people  life  Implies  mere  liv- 
ing, without  any  attempt  to  adorn  life  with  even  the 
beauty  of  a cottage  flower-border,  or  the  small  luxury 
of  a dozen  gooseberry  bushes,  and  a row  of  beans  or 
peas.  Therefore  I could  especially  recall  this  farm- 
house, ior  it  had  a capital  garden,  and  an  upland 
orchard  behind ; and  its  orderliness  was  equal  to  Its 
picraresqueness,  which  is  a great  deal  to  say  for  dwell- 
ings ot  .ts  size  and  character  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

“ Yes,”  continued  Mrs.  Burns  (I  will  go  straight  on 
with  her  part  in  the  conversation  and  omit  my  own, 
which  indeed  consisted  merely  of  a few  questions), 
“ we  lived  there  ten  weeks,  and  during  that  time  we 
got  to  have  quite  an  affection  for  our  landlord  and  his 
wife.  They  were  such  simple  people,  and  so  honest— 
so  painfully  honest.  Of  course  in  country  lodgings, 
where  the  people  can  only  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  that  is  tor  about  two  months  in  the  twelve, 
one  almost  expects  to  be  cheated,  or  at  least  made  the 
most  o.  in  some  way ; but  these  good  folk  only  cheat- 
ed themselves.  For  Instance,  we  had  the  run  of  the 
garden,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a raid  my  six  chil- 
dren would  make  upon  the  gooseberry  bushes.  Be- 
sides, we  had  an  unlimited  quantity  of  vegetables. 
But  when,  at  the  first  week’s  end,  i looked  to  see  what 
was  put  down  In  the  bill,  there  was  nothing  at  all ! 
Oh,’  said  the  mistress,  a tall,  handsome  Highland 
woman,  much  younger  than  her  husband,  and  speak- 
ing English  with  a quaint,  slow  purity  ol  accent  that 
you  often  find  among  those  who  have  to  learn  it  like  a 
foreign  language—’  Oh,  I hope  you’ll  use  your  freedom 
with  the  garden  —we’d  never  ask  ye  to  pay.  But  when 
I remonstrated— for  I don’t  like  that  Celtic  fashion  of  , 
• elhg  too  proud  to  receive  honest  payment,  and  yet 
expecting  always  an  equivalent  hi  kind— Mrs.  Kennedy 
(1  will  call  her  Kennedy! quickly,  assented,  with  a sort 
of  dignified  acquiescent)  flj'*<  £ ad  * tpufch.bf  conde- 
scension in  it,  negging  T would  put  my  own  price  on 
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you  are  aware  how  little  actual  coin  is  current  in  that 
district,  and  how  people  there  often  live  half  a life- 
time without  ever  having  seen  a town  street,  or  the 
inside  of  a moderate-sized  shop. 

“ This  woman,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  was  a case  in  point. 
She  was  about  forty,  her  husband  being  somewhat 
over  sixty ; yet  neither  of  them  had  ever  traveled  twen- 
ty miles  from  their  own  farm,  which  had  been  rented 
by  Kennedy,  and  his  father  before  him,  for  the  best 
part  of  a century,  from  the  one  great  land-holder  oi 
these  parts. 

“ ‘And  his  lordship  kens  us  weel,’  said  the  gudewife 
to  me  one  day,  when  my  children  had  been  describing 
a grand-looking  gentleman  whom  they  met  riding  over 
the  hill-side.  ‘He’s  a fine  man,  and  a gude  friend  to 
us.  Many’s  the  day  I hae  seen  him  stand  and  crack 
wi’  the  auld  gudeman-  that’s  Kennedy’s  father , and 
he  never  meets  Kennedy  himsel’  but  he’ll  stop  and 
shake  hands  and  ask  for  the  wife  and  bairns.  He’s 
a fine  man— his  lordship — and  a gude  landlord;  he 
kens  a’  that’s  done  on  the  property.  Though  I’ll  no 
eay  but  that  he  might  hae  waur  tenants  than  ourseis ; 
for  my  man  and  his  father  before  him  hae  lived  at  the 
Laighlands,  and  paid  their  honest  rent  every  term-day, 
for  seventy-five  years.’ 

“I  remember  this  little  Incident."  continued  Mrs, 
Burns,  “ because  I remember  the  woman’s  face  as  she 
spoke— full  of  that  honorable  pride  which  is  as  justifi- 
able in  a fanner  as  In  a dnke ; and,  also,  because  cir- 
cumstances brought  it  to  my  mind  afterward. 

“ Well,  we  staid  at  the  Laighlands  all  summer.  It 
was  a glorious  summer  to  my  young  folka — and  a sor- 
rowful day  when  we  left  the  place.  We  had  to  start 
about  four  in  the  morning,  in  Kennedy’s  cart,  which 
had  been  our  sole  link  with  the  civilized  world,  and  in 
which  he  had  conveyed  to  us  daily— for  this  absolutely 
refusing  payment  to  the  last— all  provisions  which  the 
farm  could  not  supply ; and  the  few  extraneous  neces- 
sities—letters,  newspapers,  linen-drapery,  etc.,  which 
we  indulged  in  at  this  primitive  place.  He  brought 
them  from  the  nearest  town,  or  what  flattered  itself 
was  a town,  several  miles  off.  We  had  given  him  a 
deal  of  trouble,  and  now  he  had  taken  tor  us  the  final 
trouble  of  all,  by  bestowing  endless  pains  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  seats  and  mattresses,  so  as  to  make  the 
rough  jolting  cart  a little  comfortable  for  me  and  the 
children.  They  cried  as  they  said  good-by  to  the 
pretty  place  where  they  had  been  so  happy,  and  the 
good  folk  who  had  been  so  excessively  kind  to  them. 
And  I own  I was  hall  inclined  to  cry  too,  when  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  who  had  been  rather  invisible  of  late— she 
brought  her  gudeman  his  seventh  child  while  we  were 
at  the  Laighlands — appeared,  weak  and  white-looking 
as  she  was,  in  the  cold  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  gave 
me  a basket  neatly  packed  with  all  sorts  of  good  things 
—eatables  and  drinkables.  4 It’s  for  the  weans  on  their 
journey,’  she  said.  • We’ll  no  forget  the  weans.’ 

“And  it  was  a very  long  time  before  the  weans  for- 
got her  or  the  Laighlands.  Ol  winter  nights  they  used 
to  go  over  every  bit  of  our  blithe  time  there— from  the 
first  day  we  came  and  settled  ourselves  in  the  small 
but  tidy  parlor,  in  the  clean  bedrooms,  full  of  furniture 
that  looked  as  it  it  had  been  bought  in  the  last  century 
—as  possibly  it  had— up  to  the  final  day  when  old 
Kennedy,  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  though  hale  and 
hearty,  drove  his  cart  into  the  sea  almost— for  the 
waves  were  rnnning  high— and  carried  the  children 
through  them  into  the  boat  by  which  we  had  to  reach 
the  steamer  that  was  to  bear  us  far  away— to  horrid 
London,  to  streets,  and  squares,  and  work,  and  school. 
And  over  and  over  again  I had  to  describe  to  the  little 
ones,  whose  memories  were  fainter  than  they  cared  to 
confess,  the  figure  of  the  good  old  man  in  his  gray  kilt, 
bonnet,  and  plaid,  with  his  white  hair  flying  in  the 
wind,  as  he  stood  making  his  last  signals  from  the 
shore,  and  shouting  ont  his  last  Gaelic  farewells,  for 
he  could  speak  but  little  English;  the  boys  answering 
him  in  the  few  words  he  had  taught  them,  which  they 
remembered  ever  so  long,  till  Gaelic  was  rubbed  out 
by  Latin  and  Greek.  I too— with  the  warm  heart  that 
a mother  can  not  help  having  toward  any  one  who  has 
been  kind  to  her  children— kept  for  a long  time  in  my 
store-cupboard  the  basket  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  filled  for 
the  bairns  on  their  voyage.  Aud  every  New  Year,  for 
several  years,  we  sent  books  and  other  gifts  to  the  lit- 
tle Kennedys,  hoping  every  summer  that  we  shonld 
manage  to  go  back  to  the  Laighlands.  But  we  never 
did ; and  in  process  of  time  our  connection  with  the 
place  slipped  by— perhaps  onr  interest  likewise:  in 
this  busy  London  life  it  is  so  easy  to  forget 

“ It  was  last  New  Year,  or  possibly  a few  days  after 
then,  that  I was  sitting  just  here— in  this  drawing- 
room"— (which  was  a very  nice  one,  for  Mrs.  Burns’s 
husband  has  honorably  worked  his  way  to  a handsome 
house  in  one  of  the  best  streets  in  London)— “I  was 
sewing  by  myself,  and  the  yonng  folks  were  down  be- 
low in  the  school-room.  It  was  one  of  those  terribly 
cold  bleak  days  that  we  had  last  winter,  the  wind 
howling  in  the  chimney,  and  the  snow  falling  or  try- 
ing to  fall,  for  it  was  too  cold  almost  to  snow.  I was 
sitting  with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing of  intense  thankfulness  which  I always  have  in 
such  weather,  that  I have  a good  house  over  my  head 
and  all  my  dear  ones  about  me,  when  a message  came 
that  some  one  below  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

“‘Who  is  it?’  asked  I;  for  such  messages  are  end- 
less In  our  house,  and  generally  prove  to  be  applica- 
tions for  charity.  It  was  a poor  woman,  my  servant 
said ; a woman  with  a little  girl,  and  she  would  not 
send  up  her  name,  but  insisted  upon  speaking  to  me. 

“I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  ordinary  genteel  Lon- 
don beggars,  and  yon  know  what  London  begging  is, 
and  how,  after  being  taken  in  over  and  over  again, 
one  has  to  harden  one’s  heart"— (a  process  which, 
judging  from  Mrs.  Burns’s  face,  in  her  case  would  not 
he  sudden  or  easy).  “ Of  course,  I could  not  refuse  to 
see  the  person;  but  I went  down  to  her,  looking,  I 
dare  say,  as  hard  as  a stone. 

“ She  was  a tall,  thin  woman,  remarkably  tall  for  a 
woman ; and  her  long  straight  black  dress,  and  cling- 
ing black  shawl,  no  thicker  than  yours  to-day,  though 
it  was  midwinter,  made  her  seem  taller  and  thinner 
still.  I looked  in  her  face,  which  was  sharp-featured, 
worn,  and  elderly,  but  I could  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ing seen  it  before.  So  I just  asked  her  her  business, 
very  coldly  I suppose,  for  she  drew  back  at  once  to- 
ward the  dining-room  door. 

“ • Ye’ll  no  mind  me.  I’m  troubling  ye ; eo  I’ll  just 
be  gone,  ma’am.  It’s  no  matter.’ 

“ It  was  a Scotch  voice  and  a Scotch  manner  • the  air 
of  quiet  independence  that,  I am  glad  to  say,  even  the 
very  poorest  of  us  seldom  qnite  lose.  We  Scotch  don’t 
beg  like  yonr  London  beggars.  So,  o.  course,  I asked 
her  to  wait  a minute,  and  tell  me  her  name. 

“ 4 Do  yon  no  ken  t Eh,  Mrs.  Burns  f I must  he  sair 
changed— and  nae  wonder— if  ye  dinna  ken  me.  I’m 
Mistress  Kennedy  of  the  Laighlands.’ 

“ ‘Mrs.  Kennedy  of  the  Laighlands !’  Yon  will  guess 
how  in  an  instant  the  face  of  matters  was  entirely 
changed,  and  what  sort  of  a welcome  she  got— she  and 
her  daughter,  for  the  little  girlie  that  hung  by  bei 
gown,  aud  peered  from  behind  her  with  shy,  dark 
Gaelic  eyes,  must  be  hers— possibly  the  baby  that  was 
boru  while  we  were  there. 

“ Ay,  so  she  was.  4 She's  the  youngest:  andlcould- 
na  leave  her  behind : though  it’s  a -very  sad  journey  J 
come  on  to  this  awfn’  London.  Oh,  it  is  an  awfa’ 
■place;-, Mrs.  Burns  I And  ye’re  keeping  weel  yeursel’, 
.aUdtlic  gudeman  ana  a’  the  toairna  ?'  added  she,  wife 


the  instinctive  tact  and  courtesy  which  cue  sees  al- 
most universally  among  Highland  people,  and  which 
we  had  always  noticed  so  much  in  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
Though  a farmer’s  wife,  her  manners  were  as  good  as 
many  a iady  born.  But  she  looked  so  ill,  so  depressed, 
so  actually  weighed  down  with  care,  that  I shrank 
from  asking  her  the  especial  trouble  which  had  brought 
her  hither.  By-and-by  she  poured  it  out 

‘“No,  the  gudeman’s  no  deid,  Mrs.  Burns,  though 
sometimes  he  almost  wishes  he  were.  He  has  got  no- 
tice to  quit  the  Laighlands.  Just  think1  the  "Laigh- 
lands ! Where  he  was  born,  and  his  father  likewise— 
and  where  he  has  paid  his  rent — never  behind  a day— 
for  fifty  year.  Isn’t  it  hard,  ma’am  ?’ 

“It  was  hard.  We  folk  who  live  In  streets  and 
houses  all  just  like  one  another  can  scarcely  recognize 
how  hard.  Besides,  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, and  which  I myself  knew  well,  in  that  thinly- 
populated  district  an  eviction  meant  actual  turning 
out,  with  small  prospect  of  finding  another  home. 
The  farms  were  few  and  far  between,  mos-.  v he.a  by 
tenants  who  had  held  them  for  generations.  A notice 
to  quit  meant  not  merely  a flitting  but  a comp  ete  up- 
rooting. No  wonder  the  poor  body  spoke  oi  it  as  we 
speak  of  some  heavy  calamity. 

“ * Bat  your  factor  is  a good  man,’  said  A.  * Did  you 
not  appeal  to  him  f ’ 

“Mrs  Kennedy  shook  her  head.  ‘I'm  no  sayin 
aught  against  the  factor,  hut  he’s  my  ford  s servant, 
and  they  say  my  lord  wants  money,  and  they're  wish- 
ing to  feu  the  estate.  But  they  might  hae  let  my  man 
keep  the  Laighlands  a hit  while.  It’ll  no  be  lang— he’s 
ower  seventy  year.  It’s  breaking  his  heart.’ 

“ I asked  her  why  she  did  not  write  to  the  yonng 
lord , for  the  old  lord,  as  he  was  now  called,  though 
scarcely  past  middle  age  when  he  died,  had,  I knew, 
been  dead  a yea;  or  more. 

“ ‘ We  did  think  o’  that.  His  yonng  lordship — do 
yon  ken  him,  Mrs.  Barns  V 

“ That  was  not  likely ; but  I had  heard  about  him— 
a promising  lad  in  his  teens,  left  sole  master  of  one  of 
the  finest  properties  in  Scotland.  He  was  too  young 
for  people  to  know  much  good  about  him— hut  nobody 
knew  any  harm:  he  was  a college  youth,  frank  and 
lively,  given  to  all  the  amusements  of  his  age  and  rank 
—not  much  of  a student,  but  that  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected o.  the  heir  to  indefinite  thousands  a year.  Still, 
as  I told  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a yonng  man  scarcely  twenty, 
in  any  rank  of  life,  was  apt  to  be  thoughtless,  and  in 
his  rank  great  people  often  do  little  people  a deal  of 
harm  without  in  the  least  intending  it 

“ * That  was  just  what  the  lawyer  said— the  lawyer  I 
went  to  in  Edinburgh,  yesterday.’ 

“ * Yesterday  I’  I exclaimed. 

“ ‘Ay,  ma’am,  though  it  seems  a year  sinsyne.  The 
gudeman  conidna  stir,  being  laid  aside  with  rheuma- 
tism, eo  I just  thought  I would  go  up  to  Edinburgh 
mysel’,  and  see  Mr.  Campbell,  a friend  o’  mine  that’s 
a writer  there.  And  he  said  to  me,  “Mrs  Kennedy, 
if  I was  you  I would  gang  up  to  London  and  speak  wi’ 
his  young  lordship  face  to  face."  That  was  yesterday, 
as  I said ; there  wasna  a day  to  lose— in  a week's  time 
the  notice  we  got  to  leave  the  Laighlands  was  due ; 
and  we  would  be  turned  out.  So  I wrote  to  my  hus- 
band frae  Mr.  Campbell’s  office,  I put  mysei*  in  the 
train— me  and  the  bairn,  for  I could  neither  send  her 
hame  nor  leave  her  in  Edinburgh  •.  and  we  traveled  a’ 
the  night  and  reached  London  the  morn,  just  as  we 
were.’ 

“ Just  as  they  were !— tn  those  thin  clothes,  and  such 
a terrible  cold  night  as  it  had  been  1 No  wonder  they 
looked  as  they  did,  and  that  my  servant  had  made 
such  a mistake  about  them  and  their  condition  in  life. 
Very  much  surprised  the  maid  lookeu  when  I rang  the 
bell  and  desired  her  to  take  the  little  girl  and  make 
her  comfortable  in  my  children’s  nursery;  and  bring 
up  breakfast  at  once  for 4 my  friend  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Scotland  last  night.’ 

“Mrs.  Kennedy  6aid  nothing,  nor  resisled  in  the. 
least ; she  was  utterly  exhausted.  She  sat  by  the  fire 
with  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and  her  sad  eyes  looking 
straight  before  her,  scarcely  noticing  the  things  around 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  familiar  with  them  all  her  life. 
And  when  at  last  she  got  a little  strengthened  by 
warmth  and  food,  and  was  able  to  tell  me  her  story, 
she  did  so  with  a composure  and  quiet  dignity  that 
would  have  surprised  any  one  who  did  not  know  how 
the  Jeanie  Deans’s  nature,  fear.ess,  self-reliant,  yet  ab- 
solutely without  self-consciousness,  is  not  exceptional, 
but  lies  dormant  in  many  and  many  a Scotchwoman, 
ready  to  appear  at  once  when  circumstances  require 
it,  as  in  this  case.  For  you  and  I,  I suppose,  can  hard- 
ly realize  what  such  a sudden  journey  to  London  must 
have  appeared  to  Mrs.  Kennedy— almost  like  a jour- 
ney to  the  Antipodes. 

“ * Were  you  not  afraid?*  I asked  her. 

“‘Maybe,’  she  answered,  faintly  emtllng.  ‘But 
somebody  maun  do  it,  ye  ken,  and  there  was  naebody 
but  me.’  In  that  simple  sentence  the  woman  express- 
ed alL 

“Poor  body!  only  imagine  her,  dropped  In  the 
gloomy  winter  morning  at  the  terminus  in  Euston 
Square,  not  knowing  a soul,  having  but  one  place  to 
go  to  in  all  London,  and  with  her  Scotch  directness 
of  purpose  she  went  right  to  it— his  young  lordship’s 
town-house,  the  magnificent  mansion  in Square. 

“ It  was  partially  closed,  as  most  great  houses  are 
in  the  Christmas  recess.  Mrs.  Kennedy  merely  thought 

* the  London  folk  are  awfn’  late  of  rising,’  and  unwill- 
ing to  disturb  the  family,  sat  down  on  the  lowest  stone 
step,  with  her  little  girl  beside  her.  There  she  waited, 
pinched  with  cola— but  she  was  weil  accustomed  to 
cold— until  there  should  be  some  sign  of  life  in  the 
house  within.  By-aud-by  came 4 a braw  sogerly  young 
man,  wi’  a hag  o’  letters,’  and  rang  as  if  he,  at  least, 
had  no  . ar  of  disturbing  his  lordship's  slumbers,  but 
he  poked  his . ‘ters  in  at  a slit  in  the  door— and  still 
it  was  not  opened.  At  last  Mrs.  Kennedy  took  cour- 
age, and  rang  the  bell  likewise,  and  begged  the  foot- 
man who  opened  it  to  tell  his  lordship  that  she  had 
come  all  tho  warf  from  Scotland  to  speak  to  him,  and 
could  he  see  hei  for  five  minutes  on  private  business, 
as  soon  as  he  rose  ? 

44  But  the  footman  only  laughed,  aud  called  another 
footman  who  laughed  too,  and  they  told  her  It  was  a 
capital  story,  but  that » she  didn’t  go  away  they  would 
send  the  Mendicity  officers  after  her.  ‘I  didna  ken 
wliat  the  young  man  meant,’  added  Mrs.  Kennedy, 

* but  I tell’t  him  (ceevilly  enough,  for  I was  sure  he 
was  only  doing  his  duty)  that  his  young  lordship  would 
mind  me  weel,  I was  Mistress  Kennedy  o’  the  Laigh- 
lands. But  what  do  you  think  Mrs.  Bums  ?’  and  she 
looked  at  me  with  a grieved  simplicity,  ‘he  had  never 
heard  tell  o’  the  Laighlands  1’ 

“There  must  have  been  some  uncomfortable  pas- 
sages between  her  find  these  grand  footmen,  though 
with  her  natural  dignified  reticence,  which  did  not 
like  even  m own  that  she  had  been  insulted,  Mrs 
Kennedy  avoided  particularizing  them.  Besides,  the 
feudal  reverence  in  which  the  young  lord  was  held 
every  where  on  the  estate  was  such  that  under  the 
shadow  o.  it  even  his  domestics  were  exempt  from 
blame.  I could  only  ga  her  that  she  was  turning  to 
quit  the  house,  when  up  there  came  a young  man,  or, 
as  Mrs.  Kennedy  pointedly  put  it,  a young  gentleman. 

“ He  entered  with  an  air  of  authority,  so  that  she 
might  have  taken  kirn  for  her  landlord,  only  it  had 
beea  plainly  aaid  tnal  the  young  nobleman  was,  absent 
from  homo ; ‘ and,’  reasoned  the,  in  her  simplicity,  ‘ his 


lordship  must  be  far  too  great  a gentleman  to  bid  hi. 
servants  tell  a lee  about  himsel’.’  But  the  new-com.! 
was  of  some  importance  in  the  establishment  Who T 
he  perceived  the  confusion  in  the  hall  he  asked  if, 
peratively  what  it  was  al.  about;  and  so  he  learnfd 
Mrs.  Kennedy’s  name,  and  where  she  came  iroun  ** 
“ ’ He  was  a Scotsman-I’m  gey  sure  he  was  a Scot- 
man,  she  said  ; but  at  any  rate  he  was  a kindly-heart 
ed  young  gentleman,  and  evidently  taeid  some  eofd 
position  in  the  establishment  for  when  he  spoke  and 
listened  to  her  answers  the  servants  ceased  huertfr 
ing,  and  hung  back  respectfully.  At  length  be  asked 
her  to  walk  into  his  ’study,’  a i.ttle  room  leading* 
the  hall,  and  then  told  her  who  he  was.  K 

(Mrs.  Bums  gave  me  the  gentleman’s  name  and  no 
sition  in  the  young  lord’s  household . but  neither 
of  consequence  to  my  story.  If  be  ever  reads  It  ho 
may  take  the  reward  of  one  of  those  small  kindlinesses 
which  cost  so  little  and  are  worth  so  much,  and  rw 
ognize  himself.)  K 

*■  He  placed  the  weary  woman  in  his  own  arm-cnalr 
and  shut  the  study-door.  Then,  before  he  allowed 
her  to  speak  another  word,  he  opened  a cupboard  and 
took  out  a bott.e  ol  wine  and  a bag  of  biscuits,  with 
which  he  put  a Jttle  life  into  her  and  the  child— the 
good  bairn,  her  mother  s own  daughter,  who  had  stood 
silent  and  sleepy  and  hungry,  but  had  never  once  shed 
a teai.  Then  he  bade  Mrs.  Kennedy  tell  him  her 
whole  case  from  beginning  to  end. 

“It  was  very  simp.e;  and  he,  of  course,  must  have 
seen  it  c, early  enough— probably  much  clearer  than 
the  poor  woman  herseu  saw  it.  it  was  the  common 
story  ol  the  different.  way  in  which  the  same  thing* 
affect  big  foJc  and  dttle.  Probably  nobody  was  to 
blame , or  the  who.e  was  a matter  of  mere  careless- 
ness. In  ah  iikeuhood  the  yonng  nobleman  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  never  would,  un.ess 
some  one  specia..y  told  him.  ‘You  can  not  see  him  ' 

said  Mr , *he  really  is  not  here,  but  you  might 

write  to  him.  I ' yon  ke  I wii.  sketen  ont  the  le.ier. 

“ ‘ But,’  continued  Mrs.  Kenneay, 4 1 tell  t aim  that 
I was  iL  at  the  pen,  and  gin  I wrote  maybe  ais  jord- 
ehip  conidna  read  it  and  i I could  only  see  h-u.  just 

> five  minutes.  I hae  seen  him  mony  a Ume ining 

np  our  hil  -eide  by  his  father's  big  horse— on  nig  wee 
Shet  and  nony.  Oh,  gin  1 could  but  see  s o-dsn.pi’ 
“ Proba  i y the  yonng  gent  eman  thought — as  I did 
the  —oh,  ^ his  loruoa.  con  d but  see  tins  woman  1— 
one  of  the  sort  o women  who  bore  the  sons  that  fol- 
lowed and  .ough*  for  his  foreiachers;  with  her  strong, 
earnest,  and  yet  not  unbeautiful  Highland  face : her 
comp.ete  seil-forgetfalness  and  absorption  in  the  work 
she  had  before  her.  So,  after  a little  consideration, 
he  agreed  with  her  that  a persona,  interview  would 
give  the  best  chance.  But  it  could  only  oe  attained 
by  hei  going  to  the  col.ege  where  the  yonng  lord  then 
was;  and  which,  to  avoid  all  recognition,  I wi'l  cat 
St  Cnthbert's  Hall,  Oxbridge.  Would  she  do  this? 
Could  she  do  it?  For  it  was  a considerable  journey 
from  London,  and  it  would  cost  a good  deal  more 
money.  She  asked  how  much;  and  then  inwardlj 
reckoned  her  purse.  It  fell  short  by  at  least  twent{ 
shillings. 

“ This  was  a hard  discovery,  but  she  kept  it  to  her 
self.  She  had  never  borrowed  a hafi-penny  in  her  .i» 
and  would  not  begin  now — certainly  not  from  a stran 
ger.  The  only  thought  that  occurred  to  her  was  II 
sell  something,  perhaps  a little  cairngorm  brooch  shs 
had ; but  how  to  set  about  it  she  did  not  know.  And 
then,  in  answer  to  the  young  gentleman's  question 
had  she  any  friends  in  London  t she  suddenly  thougtg 
of  us. 

“ She  did  not  know,  or  if  she  ever  did  know,  hat 
forgotten,  onr  London  address,  and  our  name  was  « 
common  one  enough.  The  Directory,  which  her  frieui 
took  down  and  diligently  searched  in,  scarcely  helper! 
her  at  aL;  till  at  length  sin  recollected  my  husband’a 
profession  and  somewhat  peculiar  Christian  name. 

‘ That's  him !’  she  cried,  and  found  to  her  comfort  that 

Mr.  knew  him,  at  least  by  reputation.  Most 

young  Scotsmen  in  London  knew  my  husband.  So, 
without  more  ado,  Mrs.  Kennedy  took  a grateful  leave 
of  the  gentleman,  put  herself  into  a cab  by  his  advice, 
and  drove  to  our  door. 

“ While  she  rested,  for  she  absolutely  refused  to  go 
to  bed  or  to  sleep,  I went  in  to  consult  with  my  hus- 
band. But  when  I saw  him  I was  so  excited  by  the 
story  I had  heard,  by  the  old  remembrances  which  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  revived,  and  by  things  in 
general,  that  I could  not  speak  a word,  but  fairly  be- 
gan to  4 greet.’  He,  too,  was  in  no  small  degree  af- 
fected by  what  at  last  I managed  to  tell  him ; even  so 
much  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  study  o;  Brad- 
allow,  and  discovery  of  the  Oxbridge  trains. 

“We  found  the  only  available  one  now  would  take 
Mrs.  Kennedy  into  the  town  about  eleven  that  night 
— an  impossible  time  to  see  a young  undergraduate. 
So  we  persuaded  her  with  great  difficulty,  for  it  seem- 
ed to  be  like  losing  time,  that  her  best  course  was  to 
sleep  at  our  house,  she  and  Jessie,  and  take  the  earli- 
est morning  train,  which  was  at  6 a.m.  To  this  she 
consented,  seeing,  with  her  clear  good  sense,  that  no- 
thing better  could  be  done,  and  being  withal  greatly 
comforted  by  perceiving  how  happy  Jessie  waa  with 
our  children. 

“ The  children— or  rather  the  yonng  people— were 
in  great  excitement  all  day.  It  was  such  a romantic 
story— in  a small  way— and  Mrs.  Kennedv  was  such 
a remarkable  person,  and  Jessie  (who  h«ng  left  be- 
hind in  awful  London,  was  at  first  verv  unhappy, 
and  then  being  taken  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  found 
consolation  in  a ride  on  the  big  elephant)  was  such  a 
quaint  sort  of  child,  speaking  little  English,  yet  ftill 
of  a curious  Highland  grace  and  Highland  intelligence. 
Late  at  night  Jessie’s  mother  came  back,  and  then  we 
all  thronged  round  her,  eager  to  learn  how  she  had 
fared ; in  fact,  greedy  over  every  word  of  her  story. 

“ It  was  told  in  her  face.  Never  was  there  such  a 
sad  face.  I wish  his  young  lordship  could  have  seen 


“ Understand,  I don’t  mean  unwarrantably  to  blame 
the  young  nobleman.  He  was  hut  a boy — careless  aa 
boys  are : and  upon  him  had  faileD,  much  before  hi* 
time,  the  solemn  responsibilities  ol  property.  I do  not 
suppose  he  meant  any  harm,  or  had  the  least  idea  he 
was  doing  an  unkindness.  Only  he  did  it 

“ When  Mrs.  Kennedy  reached  Oxbridge  at  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  she  was  told  that  his  lordship 
could  not  he  seen : in  fact,  he  had  not  long  gone  to 
bed.  This  his  valet  informed  her  confidentially ; add- 
ing, for  he  seemed  a kind  young  fellow,  and  knew  his 
lordship’s  Scotch  property,  and  even  thought  he  re- 
membered the  farm  at  the  Laighlands,  that  as  soon  as 
his  master  waked  he  would  teL  him  that  mere  was  a 
woman  waiting,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Scot- 
land to  see  him. 

“ She  did  wait— hour  after  hour— wandering  lorlom- 
ly  about  the  college  gardens  aud  quadrangle— then 
going  into  the  town  for  a little  food — then  walking 
hurriedly  back  again,  lest  by  chance  she  should  mis# 
the  happy  moment  when  his  young  lordship  should 
condescend  to  open  his  eyes ; afraid  to  intrude,  and 
yet  trembling  to  be  forgotten  and  overlooked,  nuifl 
nearly  three  in  the  afternoon.  Then,  in  despair  ap- 
plying again  to  the  valet,  she  heard  that  his  lordship 
was  at  breakfast;  ftieuds  were  breakfasting  witti 

him ; he  could  not  possibly  be  disturbed. 

minute! 
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faneuil  hall. 

Faneuii.  Halt,  has  been  denom- 
inated “ the  Cradle  of  American  Lib- 
erty ” having  been  the  popular  gath- 
ering-place of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
during  the  incipient  stages  ol  the 
Revolution.  It  was  erected  in  1,42, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Peter  Fan- 
fctl.  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  by  him 
ttenerously  given  to  tho  town— the 
basement  for  a market,  with  a spa- 
cious and  beautiful  hall  above  for 
public  meetings.  It  was  burned  m 
1761,  nothing  but  the  brick  walls  re- 
maining ; but  the  edifice  was  imme- 
diately rebuilt.  It  was  enlarged  in 
1805,  by  the  addition  of  another  story 
and  an  increase  of  forty  feet  in  its 
width.  The  hall  is  about  eighty 
feet  square,  and  contains  some  fine 
paintings  of  distinguished  men.  The 
original  vane,  copied  from  that  of  the 
London  Royal  Exchange,  still  turns 
upon  the  pinnacle : the  vane  is  in  the 
form  of  a huge  grasshopper.  In  1776 
Faneuil  Hall  was  converted  into  a 
theatre  by  the  British.  When  the 
news  reached  Boston  of  the  passage 
by  the  British  Parliament  of  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill  (providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  customs,  courts  of  justice, 
and  government  officers  of  every  kind 
from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  for  tho 
discontinuance  of  landing,  discharg- 
ing, and  shipping  of  wares  and  mer- 
chandise at  Boston),  a town  meeting 
was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which 
Samuel  Adams  presided.  The  meet- 
ing voted  to  stop  all  importation  from 
or  exportation  to  14  Great  Britain  and 
every  part  of  the  East  Indies and 
with  this  declaration  in  his  hand 
Paul  Revere  took  his  celebrated 
ride  from  Boston  to  New  York,  in- 
flaming the  country  as  he  went  along. 

It  was  in  Faneuil  Hall  that-THEO- 
dore  Parker  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips aroused  the  citizens  of  Boston  to 
resistance  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  iu  the  case  of  the  slave  Burns. 


COUNT  BISMARCK. 

Karl  Otto  Von  Bismarck  auf 
Schonhausen,  the  bold  and  dextrous 
Minister  who  has  conquered  Germa- 
ny for  Prussia,  was  born  at  Bran- 
denburg, in  1813,  the  year  of  that 
great  uprising  of  the  German  nation 
rninst  tho  empire  of  Napoleon  I., 


COUNT  B18MAKCK,  PRIME  MINISTER  TO  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 


from  which  may  be  dated  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  national  unity 
among  the  different  populations  of 
the  German  race.  It  has  been  the 
fortunate  achievement  of  Count  Bis- 
marck in  Germany,  as  of  Count  Ca- 
vour  in  Italy,  to  invent  the  politic- 
al emergency  which  has  enabled  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  the  divided 
nation  to  rally  around  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal States,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  military  victory  won  over  tho 
rival  Power,  which  had  long  been 
viewed  as  the  representative  of  il- 
liberal and  anti-national  interests. 
The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  by  this 
means  gained  the  same  kind  of  su- 
premacy in  Germany  which  devolved 
seven  years  ago  in  Italy  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia — or  rather,  as 
it  should  have  been  styled,  of  Pied- 
mont. The  parallel,  however,  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  German 
and  of  the  Italian  statesman  can  not 
be  pursued  further  by  an  examination 
into  their  dealings  with  the  internal 
affairs,  and  especially  with  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  and  franchises, 
of  the  State  which  each  Minister  re- 
spectively ruled.  For  while  Cavour 
applied  himself  fairly  and  honestly 
to  the  working  out  of  parliamentary 
government,  on  the  English  model, 
in  order  to  win  the  attachment  of  the 
other  populations  of  Italy  to  the  Pied- 
montese monarchy  by  the  attractive 
example  of  freedom,  Bismarck,  on 
the  contrary,  persisted  in  outrag- 
ing and  corrupting  the  Prussian  rep- 
resentative constitution  till  he  had 
almost  made  the  King  an  absolute 
despot,  prepared  to  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Austrian  military 
empire. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
Herr  von  Bismarck  does  not  appear 
to  have  shown  any  promise  of  future 
distinction.  He  was  educated  suc- 
cessively at  the  Universities  of  Got. 
tingen,  Greifswalde,  and  Berlin, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  ad, 
dieted  beyond  measure  to  the  boister- 
ous pleasures  of  the  German  Biir- 
schen,  and  to  have  displayed  no  great 
proficiency  in  his  studies.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  he  failed  to  pass  the 
requisite  examination  for  entering 
the  civil  service,  and  was  admitted 
by  special  favor.  His  father  was  a 
country  squire  of  noble  birth  and 
moderate  estate ; but  more  than  one 
member  of  his  family  had  held  high 
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office,  and  Otto  von  Bismarck  wns  not  without 
the  aid  of  influential  patrons.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
oh  uined  no  higher  promotion  than  the  po-t  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Dykes  in  the  Altmurk  up  to  tlio 
time  of  his  election,  in  1847,  as  a member  of  the 
Pttissiau  Diet,  having  previously  had  a seat  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  he  dwelt.  He  was  immediately  noticed  as 
one  of  the  most  vehement  and  eveu  insolent  cham- 
pions of  the  Junker  or  Tory  party,  as  he  ostenta- 
tiously professed  his  contempt  for  the  principles  of 
constitutional  govertrment,  ridiculed  the  practice  of 
parliamentary  debate,  denied  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia was  bound  to  grant  those  franchises  which  had 
been  solemnly  promised  at  the  time  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  and  declared  that  the  Royal 
prerogative  was  derived,  not  from  the  consent  of 
the  people,  but  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  was  prac- 
tically unlimited  save  by  the  voluntary  concessions 
of  the  Royal  bounty. 

These  opinions  were  not  the  extravagant  con- 
ceits of  youth,  but  have  been  asserted  by  Herr  von 
Bismarck  on  all  occasions  since  be  began  to  take  a 
conspicuous  place  in  public  life,  which  was  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  liis  age.  He  has  repeatedly  de- 
nounced the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  spread 
of  intelligence  among  the  working-classes ; he  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  express  a wish  that  the  large  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns  could  be  destroyed, 
so  that  a purely  rural  population  might  submissive- 
ly obey  the  behests  of  an  absolute  ruler.  These 
and  similar  utterances  of  rampant  Toryism,  such  as 
can  scarcely'  be  matched  by  any  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  parties,  rendered  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  German  National  As- 
sembly of  1848,  and  lived  some  months  in  retire- 
ment ; but  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  triumph 
of  the  reactionary  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Berlin  as  member  for  the 
district  of  Zauebe.  Here,  again,  he  was  the  bitter- 
est assailant  of  tha  Moderate  Liberals,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  deride  the  aspirations  toward  German 
mnity  which  the  so-called  Gotha  party  already  be- 
gan to  encourage,  as  associated  with  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  Prussia.  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck, for  his  part,  maintained  that  it  was  to  Pras- 
sianism,  not  to  Germanism,  that  they  must  look  for 
the  safety  and  advancement  of  the  State.  He  af- 
fected in  those  days  to  venerate  Austria  as  the  prop- 
er representative  of  the  ancient  power  of  Germany, 
while  he  censured  the  straggle  for  Schleswig-Hol- 
ste  n as  a petty  act  of  revolution,  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  As  an 
instance  of  his  sagacity  oil  questions  of  political 
economy,  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  the  advo- 
cate of  a law  by  which  the  trade  guilds  should  be 
empowered,  as  it  tha  Middle  Ages,  to  fix  an  arbi- 
trary price  for  every  sort  of  goods  to  be  sold,  and  to 
prescribe  the  number  of  apprentices  who  should  be 
brought  up  to  each  trade. 

In  1851  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  admitted  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  sent  as  First  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  at  Frankfort; 
but,  within  three  months  of  his  arrival  at  this  post, 
was  elevated,  by  an  extraordinary  promotion,  to 
that  of  Embassador  at  the  sittings  of  the  Federal 
Bund.  He  had  evidently  been  selected  for  his  in- 
dependent and  supercilious  bearing,  on  purpose  to 
bid  defiance  to  Count  Reciiberg,  who  was  then 
Austrian  Embassador  at  Frankfort  and  President 
of  the  Diet.  Many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the 
encounters  between  them,  Herr  von  Bismarck,  by 
his  high  spirits,  wit,  and  courage,  usually  getting 
the  bettor  of  his  more  dignified  antagonist,  who  was 
once  so  plainly  insulted  by  the  Prussian  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  fighting  a duel.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  recall  Herr  von  Bismarck 
from  Frankfort,  and  he  w as  transferred  to  the  em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg,  w'here  he  entered  into  in- 
timate relations  with  Prince  Gortschakoff,  then 
busy  w'ith  schemes  for  a triple  alliance  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  France,  by  which  each  of  those  Pow- 
ers was  to  acquire  an  extensive  addition  to  its  ter- 
ritories at  the  expense  of  Austria,  Turkey.  Belgi- 
um, and  the  smaller  German  States.  The  Crimean 
War,  however,  prevented,  or  at  least  postponed,  the 
execution  of  these  projects,  which  seem  not  to  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
were  afterward  disavowed  by  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia,  who  at  that  time  was  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain any  plans  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  brother  sovereigns. 

After  his  accession  to  the  throne  a change,  ap- 
parently for  the  worse,  came  over  the  state  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Liberal  influences  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  and  their  friends,  now 
gave  way  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Junkers — or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  from  the  title  of  their 
newspaper  organ,  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  party.  Count 
Beknstorff  having  become  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  inst  ead  of  Ilerr  von  Sc  hlf.initz,  a new  line 
of  foreign  policy  was  resolved  upon,  though  it  was 
necessarily  to  be  kept  dark  till  the  views  of  the  oth- 
er European  Powers  could  be  ascertained.  Herr 
von  Bismarck,  leaving  Count  Goltz  to  succeed  him 
at  the  Russian  Court,  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Ber- 
lin than  it  was  intimated  by  the  French  Minister  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  like  to  see  Bismarck 
as  Prussian  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Tuileries.  He 
had  more  than  once  spoken  in  favor  of  a French 
alliance,  nnder  certain  circumstances,  previously  to 
the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1859.  Herr 
von  Bismarck  thus  became  Prussia^  Embassador 
at  Paris ; but  what  passed  between  him  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  best  known  to  themselves. 

In  September,  1862,  Herr  von  Bismarck  was 
summoned  home  to  Berlin  and  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  forming  a new  Ministry,  over  which  he  has 
since  presided,  with  the  port-folio  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Eclenbcrg  being  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
Ilerr  von  Roon,  Minister  of  War;  and  Bodel- 
8CHWINGH  and  Yon  dcr  IIeydt  successively  Fi- 
nance Ministers.  The  whole  course  of  {heir  ad- 
ministration, from  18G2  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  war,  has  been  a ^ijtnui^qpp.  cpn|flj(-t  against 
the  majority  of  the  Chan!  her, ‘"wliosc  vbtes  have 


been  nullified,  while  the  Prime  Minister  has  coolly 
declared  that  he  and  his  colleagues  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  and  that  they  consider 
themselves  only  servants  of  the  Crown.  The  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  original  dispute  was  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  estimates  and  the  law  ex- 
tending the  period  of  compulsory  service  in  the  artny 
to  three  years.  The  Chamber  having,  by  majori- 
ties of  272  against  68,  and  of  251  against  36,  decided 
these  questions  against  the  Government.  Bismarck 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  after  a series  of  angry'  alter 
cations,  and  informed  them  that  the  King  would 
dispense  with  their  approval  of  the  budget,  and 
would  put  in  execution  whatever  measures  he 
thought  best  for  the  public  service.  The  newspa- 
pers which  ventured  to  comment  on  this  high-hand- 
ed procedure  of  the  Government  were  prosecuted 
with  great  severity:  and  those  public  officials  who 
dared  to  raise  their  voices  on  behalf  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  punished  by  removal  to  distant  places, 
if  not  by  the  loss  of  office 

Thus  practically  despotic,  the  rule  of  King  Will- 
iam I and  Bismarck,  his  Minister,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  has  been  directed  with  astonish- 
ing success,  though  by  conduct  which  history  will 
perhaps  stigmatize  as  perfidious  and  double-dealing, 
to  the  achievement  of  those  grand  objects,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Austria  from  the  German  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  consequent  union  of  the  several  States 
of  North  Germany  to  the  Prussian  Kingdom,  which 
are  regarded  by  most  impartial  observers  as  a change 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  European  peace  and 
civilization.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  these  results 
are  equally  acceptable  to  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  review  the 
series  of  transactions  relative  to  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein provinces,  which  led  to  the  open  quarrel  be- 
tween Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria,  with 
the  minor  States  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  finally 
issuing  in  the  rupture  of  the  Federation,  and  the 
short  but  decisive  war  of  last  midsummer.  It  would 
be  a difficult  task  to  attempt  to  vindicate  the  hon- 
esty and  good  faith  of  the  Prussian  Government  in 
these  transactions;  but  the  skill  and  valor  of  the 
Prussian  army,  the  intelligence  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  Prussian  people,  have  justly  earned  for  their 
country  a degree  of  political  and  military  importance 
second  to  none  of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

• The  citv  of  Houston,  Texas,  is  situated  in  Har- 
ris County,  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  45  miles  by  water 
from  its  entrance  into  Galveston  Bay.  It  is  a 
flourishing  town,  the  second  of  the  State  in  com- 
mercial importance,  and  ia  advantageously  situated 
for  trade,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It 
is  the  principal  shipping  port  for  several  adjacent 
counties,  in  which  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize  are  pro- 
duced, and  toward  which  a copious  tide  of  emigra- 
tion is  flowing.  A railroad  is  being  built  which 
is  to  extend  westward  to  the  Brazos  River,  and 
probablv  to  Austin.  Houston  was  settled  in  1836, 
Its  population  in  1860  was  nearly  five  thousand. 


GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

There  are  few  towns  in  the  South  where  so 
much  Northern  energy  and  the  effects  of  Northern 
capital  are  as  visible  as  in  Galveston.  The  reason 
of  this  seems  to  be  simple.  It  was  looked  upon  at 
the  close  of  the  war  as  a good  place  to  make  money. 
Army  officers  soldiers,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  army  hare  settled  here,  seemingly  for  a 
permanent  home. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  the  people,  gener- 
ally speaking,  courteous  and  hospitable. 

On  the  Strand,  or  principal  street,  there  are  some 
fine  stores  and  other  buildings.  A bank,  the  First 
National  of  Texas,  has  been  established,  with  a 
South  Carolina  president,  and  an  ex-General — Ma- 
jor-General VV  T.  Clark,  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee— for  cashier.  The  bank  is  doing  a fine  busi- 
ness, and  is  cordially  supported  by  the  people. 

A fine  Custom-house,  in  which  is  located  the 
Post-office,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  new-comer 
almost  the  first  thing  upon  hia  entrance  into  the 
city. 

The  Collector.  General  Kent,  was  General 
Grant’s  Provost-Marshal  at  the  time  of  the  surren- 
der of  Vicksburg,  and  did  the  tedious  duty  of  pa- 
roling Pemberton’s  army.  General  Kent  has 
not  forgotten  his  army  discipline,  and  looks  sharply 
after  the  interests  of  Uncle  Sam,  to  the  evident  dis- 
gust of  parties  that  used  to  “slip  things  through.” 

The  Galveston  beach  is  said  to  be  finer  than  any 
beach  in  the  country.  D. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1806, 
by  linrper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  SPADES. 

Bt  MISS  ANNA  WARNER, 

Author  of  “Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

“ I really  think.”  said  Mr.  May,  one  morning, 
at  the  breakfast-table,  “ that  you  children  have 
done  wonders  with  your  three  dollars.  Why,  the 
gardens  are  splendid !” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Lily.  “ I think  they  are.  If 
it  wasn’t  for  two  or  three  things  gardening  would 
be  too  delightful.” 

“ What  are  the  two  or  three  things,  pray  ?” 

“ One  is  the  weals,  papa.” 

“Aha!”  said  her  father,  laughing;  “I  thought 
you  did  not  mean  to  have  any  weeds  ?’’ 

Lily  shook  her  head  with  an  air  that  said  very 
plainly  if  the  bad  not  meant  it  the  weeds  had. 

“ It’s  so  hard  to  rake  ’em  off,  papa.  1 hoe  them 
up  ever  so  nicely,  but  the  minute  I begin  to  rake 
away  comes  the  earth  and  even*  thing,  as  if  I was 


going  to  take  off  the  whole  garden.’ 
be  eh  BlnMleMMjeQil  TptufhtoTrfl  vtu#*  (CbAsJlil  if-’  Wbw  do  you  hold  your  rake  ?”  asked  Mr.  May. 

tuUOnalpbrKiHocoirtrel  ihe*fuolic  expchditww'hlis  I flo n’t  know,  papa.  Tji  both  hands.” 


“Yes,  of  course.  But  is  the  end  of  the  handle 
high  or  low  ?” 

• Pretty  low.  I guess,”  said  Lily. 

“Hold  it  high  next  time.”  said  her  father. 
“When  you  rake  a bed  after  digging,  and  have  to 
level  it  here  and  there,  the  handle  must  sometimes 
be  held  low;  but  when  you  are  raking  off  weeds 
you  can  hardly  hold  it  too  upright.  Then  the 
earth  sifts  through  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  and  only 
the  weeds  are  drawn  off.  Wbat’s  the  other  hin- 
drance to  the  perfect  felicity  of  gardening  ? ” 

“ My  clothes !”  said  Lily,  with  such  a pitiful  in- 
tonation that  every  body  laughed  in  the  most  un- 
sympathetic manner. 

‘ You  may  believe  that,  papa,”  said  Jack.  “If 
you  don’t,  iust  ask  Malvina.’’ 

“ I will  when  l desire  any  of  Malvina  s conver- 
sation,” said  Mr.  May,  who  had  the  greatest  possi- 
ble dislike  to  he.aring  the  kitchen  quoted  for  any 
thing.  “ What's  the  matter  with  the  clothes.  Lily  ? 
They  will  get  muddy  just  as  the  weeds  will  grow  ?” 

“Oh,  papa,  muddy  don’t  express  it!”  said  Lily, 
despairingly. 

••Well,  keep  up  your  courage,  my  dear,”  said 
her  father,  laughing.  “ I am  much  inclined  to  fear 
that  you  will  see  little  more  mud  this  summer ; it 
seems  like  the  beginning  of  a dry  time.  Clover,  I 
have  seen  no  balsams  so  fine  as  yours  any  where, 
except  at  that  little  house  of  Nobody’s  by  the  hill- 
road.  I can't  imagine  where  they  got  them.” 

“But  oh,  papa!”  cried  Primrose;  “have  you 
seen  my  heart’s-ease?” 

“ Your  heart  s-ease?”  said  her  father,  lifting  her 
up  in  his  arms ; “ why,  you  are  heart’s-ease  your- 
self! If  you  can  show  mo  any  better  I should  like 
to  see  it.” 

Prim  pulled  him  away  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  Lily  and  Clover,  the  one  talking  eagerly  about 
her  own  flowers,  the  other,  in  a happy  muse,  think- 
ing of  the  beautiful  balsams  of  little  Dick  Nobody. 

Mr.  May  was  right— a dry  time  set  in ; and  Lily 
soon  began  to  wish  for  the  mud  again,  with  all  its 
troublesome  qualities.  The  soil  in  the  little  gar- 
dens lost  its  rich  brown  hue,  and  looked  hot  and 
dusty ; while  the  poor  flowers  hung  their  heads  in 
the  pitiless  sunshine  and  cried  for  rain.  Lily  would 
fain  have  watered  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but 
Sam  assured  her  that  that  was  the  very  way  to  kill 
them. 

“Wait  till  the  shady  hours  come,”  he  said, 
“and  then  water  thoroughly.  And  do  not  begin 
watering  at  all  unless  you  are  sure  your  patience 
will  hold  out.” 

“Mine  will — till  the  cistern  fails,”  said  Lily. 
“ But  why  do  vou  say  that?” 

“ Because  a little  watering  only  cakes  the  earth 
round  the  plants,  and  makes  matters  worse  than 
ever,”  said  Sam.  “ Keep  the  earth  as  loose  and 
soft  round  your  plants  as  ever  you  can  iu  dry  weath- 
er.” 

“That's  odd,”  said  Lily.  “I  should  think  it 
would  just  let  the  heat  in.” 

“It  lets  the  air  in,  but  the  air  brings  moisture 
with  it.  And  it  leaves  the  roots  at  liberty  to  go 
every  where  in  search  of  all  the  ground  may  con- 
tain.” 

“ Ah,  I think  the  ground  must  contain  very  little 
• just  now!”  said  Clover.  “ It  seems  as  if  all  the 
water  I put  on  my  plants  at  night  was  just  drank 
up  by  the  rest  of  the  earth  before  morning.” 

It  did  seem  so,  indeed.  However,  the  children 
took  good  care  of  their  corner  of  sweet  herbs  in  that 
dry  time ; and  Mr.  May  ordered  Robin  to  draw  and 
carry  to  the  little  gardens  as  much  water  as  they 
would  put  on ; so  you  may  be  certain  the  three 
watering-pots  were  not  idle.  Lily,  to  he  sure,  made 
a good  deal  of  splashing  with  hers,  and  sometimes 
had  more  mud  (for  a while)  than  she  cared  for ; the 
holes  in  the  rose  of  her  watering-pot  were  so  large. 
Often,  too,  she  quite  washed  away  the  earth  from 
some  of  her  flower-roots,  and  had  to  coax  it  back 
carefully  with  her  trowel;  though  still  the  plants 
took  thankfully  even  too  much  of  a good  thing. 
But  Clover’s  garden  at  sundown,  when  she  had  done 
watering  for  the  night,  looked  as  if  there  had  been 
a gentle,  thorough  shower  from  the  clouds ; for 
with  her  long-nosed  watering-pot  she  could  reach 
even  the  tops  of  her  plants ; now  and  then  Sam 
borrowed  it  to  give  Prim's  tall  flowers  a shower 
bath.  But  both  plants  and  children  were  very 
glad  when  the  weather  changed  and  there  came  a 
rain.  And  how  the  plants  grew  then ! how  the 
blossoms  opened,  one  kind  after  another!  Prim's 
heart' s-ease  were  the  loveliest  things  that  could  he ; 
and  of  ever  so  many  kinds ; and  though  just  in  the 
heat  of  the  weather  (for  heart 's-ease  does  not  bear 
the  sun)  the  flowers  were  rather  small,  yet  as  the 
cool  days  came  on  they  grew  larger  and  larger,  till 
they  were  a wonder  to  look  at.  There  was  the 
King  of  the  Blacks — a great  black  purple  pansy 
with  a small  yellow  eye ; and  another  pansy  that 
was  bright  yellow,  and  another  that  was  pale  yel- 
low, and  another  that  was  yellow,  with  crimson 
marks.  Another  was  all  royal  purple,  and  another 
purple  and  gold,  and  another  purple  and  blue,  and 
another  crimson  and  white.  Almost  every  plant  as 
it  came  into  bloom  seemed  to  be  of  new  colors  or 
markings ; and  Prim  would  come  running  into  the 
breakfast-room  with  a breathloss 

“ Oh,  mamma,  there’s  another  heart’s-ease  out ! 
Won’t  yon  just  come  and  see  it?” 

Then  when  the  snow-white  oenotbera  began  to 
open  its  large  flowers  every  evening,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  joy.  Jack  declared  Prim’s  eyes  grew  as 
big  as  her  primrose  blossoms. 

Clover,  too,  could  boast  of  beauties ; tho  balsams, 
with  spotted  blossoms,  as  double  as  any  rose ; and 
tall  showy  zinnias;  and  the  rich  crimson  tassels 
drooping  till  they  touched  the  ground  of  love-lies- 
bleeding.  Stocks  promised  to  make  a fine  show 
by-and-by ; and  the  feree,  quite  covered  with  hya- 
cinth beans  and  canary-bird  vine,  looked  almost  like 
a green  bank,  spotted  with  purple  and  yellow. 

Lily’s  garden  was,  to  say  truth,  a little  wild: 
things  had  been  planted  without  much  thought 
' a*  out  such  trifles  as  color  and  height,  and  some  of 
j her  flowers  had  reason  to  think  themselves  badly 
| treated.  For  instance,  the  little  dwarf  | 

| was  planted  so  far  back  in  the  bed 


stepping  in  among  the  flowers,  it  was  hard  to  see 
its  delicate  trailing  colors.  On  the  other  hand 
the  hollyhocks  were  so  near  the  front  that  their 
broad  and  somewhat  coarse  green  leaves  stretched 
out  even  across  the  walk.  Petunias  were  everv 
where — Lily  had  set  them  out  wherever  she  could 
find  a bit  of  room— and  they  roamed  hither  and 
thither,  ran  over  the  delicate  little  scarlet  flax 
(which  was  a real  beauty),  and  climbed  quite  over 
the  head  of  Lily’s  small  rose-bnsh.  But  then  they 
did  furnish  a great  many  flowers— pink,  and  pur- 
ple, and  white-throated,  and  white-edged.  Lily  was 
loud  in  her  praises,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  havo 
almost  adopted  Mr.  Jarvis’s  maxim  of  “Quantity 
—quantity,”  and  actually  said  that  the  flax  was 
pretty— what  there  was  of  it.  The  hollyhocks 
were  not  in  bloom  yet,  and  the  asters  were  mere 
green  tufts ; but  the  pinks  were  exquisite,  and  tha 
canna  spread  out  its  broad  pale  leaves  with  quit# 
the  air  of  a distinguished  foreigner. 

“The  three  gardens  are  as  like  the  three  chil- 
dren as  possible !”  Mr.  May  declared. 

“ How  ?”  said  his  wife,  smiling. 

“Excellent,  brilliant,  and  poetical,”  said  Mr. 
May. 

“ I am  sure  Clover's  is  brilliant  toe,”  said  Mrs. 
May. 

“ Yes,  but  in  a way  so  perfectly  orderly  and  neat 
that  the  lady-like  qualities  strike  you  first.  Look 
at  Lily’s  petunias,  running  wild,  after  a most  brill- 
iant fashion!  And  there’s  my  little  Prim  dream- 
ing over  her  pansies ! This  gardening  is  a great 
business.” 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  little  Dick  Nobody’s 
garden  for  some  time,  and  though  Clover  had  been 
very  anxious  to  see  it  she  had  not  dared  to  say  a 
word.  But  one  day,  after  the  dry  weather  had 
passed  by  and  the  showers  had  come  to  make  ev- 
en' thing  fresh,  Sam  proposed  they  should  take  a 
walk  that  way  and  see  Dick's  balsams. 

“ We’ll  see  if  they  look  like  yours,  Clover,”  be 
said. 

Has  Dick  got  any  heart’s-ease,  Sam  ?”  said  lit- 
tle Primrose. 

“ I think  not.” 

“Then  I’d  better  take  him  some,”  said  Prim, 
with  a very  grave  face. 

“But  von’ll  kill  the  plants,  dear,  if  you  take 
them  up  now',  when  they’re  all  full  of  flowers,” 
said  Clover;  “or  at  least  kill  the  flowers.” 

“It’s  only  the  flowers  I mean  to  take,”  replied 
Primrose,  as  gravely  as  before.  “ I will  take  Dick 
a bunch  of ’em.” 

“ What’s  that  for?”  said  Sam,  putting  his  hands 
under  her  chin,  and  bringing  the  little  sober  face 
into  view. 

“ Because, ’’said  Prim,  “ I’ve  been  thinking  about 
it  a great  deal — about  what  mamma  said.  And  if 
God  asked  me  what  I had  done  with  my  heart’s- 
ease  I shouldn’t  like  to  say  I’d  never  given  Dick 

“Oh,  if  that’s  all,”  said  Lily,  “ I can  pick  him  a 
great  bunch  of  petunias.  Do  ’em  good  too — they 
want  cutting.” 

While  Lily  flew  down  to  her  garden  and  began  to 
pull  off  the  petnnias  with  an  unsparing  hand,  Prim- 
rose crouched  down  by  her  patch  of  heart’s-ease, 
carefully  calling  one  of  each  shade  and  tint  that 
she  could  find,  putting  them  lovingly' together,  with 
quite  an  artistic  arrangement  of  colors. 

“Exquisite!”  said  Sam,  watching  her.  Prim 
looked  up  and  smiled. 

“ Dear  me ! how  splendid !”  said  Lily,  running 
up  with  her  hands  full  of  petunias ; “ but  just  look 
at  these  ! What  will  you  take,  Clover  ?” 

“I  think — I shall  not  take  any  thing,”  said 
Clover,  slowly. 

“Nothing!  out  of  all  your  garden!”  said  Lily. 
Clover  flushed  crimson. 

“ I’m  not  sure  that  Dick  would  care  to  have  me 
bring  any  of  my  flowers,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice. 
“Maybe  I can  find—”  And  she  hurried  off,  com- 
ing back  presently  with  a half  open  rose-bud,  which 
she  quietly  put  in  Prim’s  hand,  to  go  with  the 
heart’s-ease.  Then  they  set  off. 

Dick,  of  course,  was  in  his  garden— ho  was  al- 
ways there  when  it  did  not  rain,  and  sometimes 
when  it  did ; and  visitors  were  a particularly  pleas- 
ant thing  to  him  now  that  lie  had  flowers  to  show. 
He  welcomed  them  very  joyfully,  beginning  at  once 
to  display  his  treasures. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Lily  and  Primrose  to 
see  the  very  same  flowers  in  Dick’s  garden  that 
there  were  in  Clover's.  The  beautiful  camellia- 
flowered  balsams,  and  the  graceful  amaranthus,  and 
the  showy  zinnias.  Even  a canary-bird  vine  was 
there,  fluttering  over  the  fence. 

“ But  where  did  you  get  them  all  ?”  cried  Lily. 

“ A lady'.”  said  Dick.  “ She’s  a good  one,  and 
that's  ail  I know.” 

“Where  does  she  live?”  inquired  Sam. 

“ Don’t  know,  Sir,”  said  Dick.  “ Nobody  didn’t 
tell  me  that.  Man  that  fetched  ’em— that’s  tho 
seeds  and  the  little  green  things — he  said,  says  he, 

• These  be  out  of  the  young  lady’s  own  garden,’ 
say's  he.” 

“ A y'oung  lady !”  said  Lily.  “ Oh,  I dare  say  it 
was  Maria  Jarvis.  You  know,  Clover,  she’s  got 
such  loads  of  flowers  in  her  garden,  and  a man  to 
take  care  of  ’em,  and  all.” 

But  Clover  did  not  answer,  and  seemed  rather  in 
haste  to  get  away,  opening  the  little  gate,  and  stop- 
ping out  upon  the  road.  And  when  Sam  looked  at 
her,  he  saw  that  she  was  biting  her  lips  very  hard 
to  keep  from  laughing.  It  must  have  pleased  him 
— Clover’s  face,  or  the  laughing,  or  the  flowers,  or 
something;  for  the  first  thing  he  did,  when  they 
were  all  outside  th#  gate,  was  to  put  his  arms  round 
Clover  and  give  her  a good  hearty  kiss. 

Little  Prim  all  this  while  had  said  scarcely  a 
word,  looking  on  with  all  her  eyes,  as  we  say.  But 
when  Prim  was  going  to  bed  that  night,  and  Mrs. 
May  bent  ovar  her  for  a parting  kiss,  Prim  said : 

“Mamma.  I don’t  think  God  will  ever  ask  Clo- 
what  she's  done  with  her  flowers.” 


rrtjEJI  nfHi*nr  mother- 

“Bermiso.  answered  . 


Primrose,  sedately',  “I 
and  I 
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unpservodly  popular.”— Burnett’s  Oocoaine  for 
H»ir,  and  Florimel  for  the  Handkerchief— a 
combination  of  rare  and  delicate  odor*.— Cincinnati 
Cmnurcml.  _ 


The  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  In- 
state originated  and  use  the  nitrous  oxide  to  ox- 
Jrlct  teeth  without  pain,  and  they  certainty  do  it. 
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The  G reat  meric  an 

Tea  Company. 

The  proprietors  became  fully  convinced,  several 
years  ago,  that  the  consumers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  were 
paying  too  many  and  too  large  profits  on  these  arti- 
cles of  every-dav  consumption,  and  therefore  or  \ i- 
ized  The  Great  American  Tka  Company  to  do  iu, , 
as  far  as  possible,  with  these  enormous  drains  upon  me 
Consumers,  and  to  supply  them  with  these  necessaries 
at  the  smallest  possible  price. 

To  give  oar  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the 
American  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely 
the  profits  of  the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes 
large  profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments — and  some  of 
the  richest  retired  merchants  in  this  country  have  made 
their  immense  fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  for- 
eign exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Tea-. 

8d.  The  Importer  makes  a profit  of  80  to  50  per  cent, 
in  many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and 
the  Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  iu  invoices  of 
1000  to  2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

6th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Deaier  in  lines  at  a profit  of  10  to  16  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
sale Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a profit  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Dealer  at  a profit  of  15  to  26  per  cent. 

8th.  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all 

THE  PROFIT  UK  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste, 
and  add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we 
propose  to  show  why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower 
than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits 
and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and 
waste,  with  the  exception  of  a small  commission  paid 
for  purchasing  to  our  correspondents  in  China  and 
Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a small  profit  to  ourselves — 
which,  on  our  large  sales,  will  amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kindtffrom 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as 
the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of 
prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Price-List. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  26  U ft. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  « 1b. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ^ lb. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL,  best  $1  26  %)  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 
$1  20  tb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  26,  best  $1  50. 

The  following  “Club  form”  is  the  most  convenient 
for  such  orders : 

SEVENTH  ORDER  FROM  THIS  CLUB. 

Madison,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1866. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company,  A os.  81  and  33 

Vesey  St„  A\  Y. : 

I received  by  express  this  morning  the  last  lot  or- 
dered. It  gives  very  general  satisfaction.  I will  have 
to  order  more  frequently  than  1 have  keen  doing  to 
keep  up  a supply.  I shall  not  wait  for  Club  names, 
but  order  in  advance.  Send  C.  O.  D. 

Respectfully,  JAMES  DONNELLY. 

20  ft*.  Oolong at$l  00.... $20  00 

16  Its.  Imperial at  1 25. . . . 20  00 

10  lb*.  Gunpowder at  1 25 12  60 

5 tb*.  Young  Hyson at  1 25. ...  6 25 

6 lbs.  U.  Japan at  1 25. . . . 6 25 

Total $68  00 

P.S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  clubbing  togeth- 
er, can  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  ty  sending  directly  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  corner  of  Church. 

Post-Office  Box  No.  6643,  New  York  City. 


Washes  Well!  Wears  Well! 


The  Genuine  Magic  Ruffle! 

These  goods,  having  the  above  trade-mark  on  the 
Box  and  Card,  are  warranted  to  measure  six  full  yards 
in  each  piece,  and  to  WEAR  and  WASH  as  well  as 
any  made  by  hand. 

TnE  GENUINE  MAGIC  RUFFLES,  still  manufac- 
tured by  the  original  Inventors  and  patentees,  on  su- 
perior machinery,  from  the  best  materials,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  have  withstood  the  tests  of  six 
years'  constant  use,  giving  invariable  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  Tub  Magic  Ruffle  Company,  95 
Chambers  Street,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers  of 
RUFFLE  FLUTING  IRONS.  Home-made  Ruffles. 


WHISKERS. 

Dr.  LAMONTE’S  CORROLIA  will  force  Whiskers 
or  Mustaches  on  the  smoothest  face  or  chin.  Never 
known  to  fail.  Sample  for  trial  sent  free.  Address 
REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Terms  for  1867: 

One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

One  Copy  for  Three  Months  ...  1 00 
And  an  Extra  Copy  will  be  allowed  f of  every  Cl 
P«T™!^CBIBEI1,8I  at  00  each»  or  6 Copies  for$ 
Payment  invarwbty  in  advance. 

„T,HE  Bound  Volumes  of  Habper’g  Weekly  fro 
S?™™e"c®mf.nt  will  be  sent  to  nny  part  of  the  L 
d tales,  free  of  carnage,  upon  receipt  of  the  price 

SSiSSS?:  : : : i*®**™™ 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Numbers  for  One-Y 

SsSfi*® 


CURED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

For  One  Dollar  per  mail  I will  send  to  any  address 
a recipe  and  medicine  that  will  cure  the  worst  cases  of 
Catarrh  in  the  head  and  bronchial  tubes  in  a few  weeks. 
It  has  saved  my  life,  and  may  yours.  I believe  this  to 
be  the  only  positive  cure  for  Catarrh  and  incipient  Con- 
sumption ever  yet  discovered.  It  has  now  been  be- 
fore the  public  less  than  six  months,  and  if  you  will 
call  at  No.  1521  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  you  can  be 
.entertained  two  hours  in  reading  the  letters  of  grati- 
tude and  cure  that  are  being  daily  received  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  One  lady  came  in  person  from 
a neighboring  State  to  express  personally  her  grati- 
tude. Hers  had  been  an  old  and  bad  case,  and  she  had 
tried  every  thing  to  no  effect.  She  was  cured  in  less 
than  three  months,  and  seemed  almost  frantic  with 
SYMMES,  No.  1521  Fulton  Street, 


[ From  Rex.  J.  W.  Poland's  Autobiography .] 

THE  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 


Fibbt  Premium  and  Improved,  the  embodiment  of 
practical  utility  and  extreme'  simplicity.  Originally 
patented  May  13;  1862  Improvement  patented  June  8, 
1863.  The  celebrated  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE, with  obimpino  attachment,  is  noiseless  in  op- 
eration, sews  with  double  or  single  thread  of  all 
kinds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  making  sixteen 
stitches  to  each  evolution  of  the  wheel.  Will  gatheb, 

HEM,  BUFFLE,  8IIIRR,  TUCK,  RUN  UP  BRPADTII8,  &C.,  &C. 

Strongest  machine  manufactured.  Warranted  not  to 
get  oiit  of  order  in  5 years.  It  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  principal  journals,  and  of  those  who 
Lave  used  it. 

“With  single  or  double  thread,  it  silently  yet  very 
rapidly  does  the  stitching  exactly  like  hand-sewing.— 
A'ew  York  Tribune. 

Single  machines,  all  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  per  express,  packed  in  box,  with  printed 
instructions,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  all 
orders,  FAMILY  GEM  SEWING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, office  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ARRANDALE  & CO.,  162  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 
are  offering  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  DRY  GOODS 
iu  Dresses,  Pants,  and  Coat  Patterns,  Balmoral  Skirts, 
Ac.,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and  FANCY  GOODS,  at 
a uniform  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  with  very  lib- 
eral terras  to  agents. 

Send  25  cts.  for  a certificate,  which  will  show  you 
what  can  be  obtained  for  ONE  DOLLAR , and  to  those 
who  desire  it  we  will  send  our  teraiB  to  agents. 

New  York,  October,  1866. 


100,000 

WATCHES,  CHAINS,  SETS  OF  JEWELRY,  PENS, 
BRACELETS,  CASTORS,  GOBLETS,  SPOONS, 
FORKS,  NAPKIN  RINGS,  Ac.,  Ao., 

Worth  $500,000! 

To  be  sold  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without  regard  to 
value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what  you 
are  to  get.  Send  25  cents  for  a Certificate,  which  will 
inform  you  what  you  can  have  for  $1,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  our  Circular  containing  full  list  and  particu- 
lars, also  terms  to  Agents,  which  we  want  in  every 
town  and  couutv.  J.  H.  WINSLOW  A CO.,  208 
Broadway,  New  York. 


$1,000,000  Worth 

or 

Watches,  Jewelry,  and  Silverware, 

To  be  disposed  of  at  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  without 
regard  to  value,  not  to  be  paid  for  until  you  know  what 
you  are  to  receive : 

100  Gold  Hunting-Case  Watches  . . each  $125  00 

500  Silver  Watches  ....  each  $20  00  to  $85  00 
10,000  Gold  Pens  and  Silver  Cases,  each  $6  00  to  $8  00 

And  a large  assortment  of  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
of  every  description.  The  method  of  disposing  of  these 
goods  at  ONE  DOLLAR  each  is  as  follows: 

Certificates,  naming  each  articles  and  its  value,  are 
placed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  well  mixed.  One  of 
these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents ; 5 for  $1 ; 11  for  $2 ; 30  for  $5. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  we  offer  special  terms  and 
premiums.  Address 

A.  H.  ROWEN  A CO.,  86  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


iUlcoclx’s  Porous 


It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  that  this  Compound 
was  originated.  A member  of  my  family  wus  a filleted 
with  an  irritation  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a disa- 
greeable cough.  I had  for  some  months  previous 
thought  that  a preparation  having  for  ifs  basis  the  in- 
side bark  of  white  piue  might  be  so  compounded  us 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  case  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
To  test  the  value  of  it  in  the  diseases  alluded  to,  I com- 
pounded a small  quantity  of  the  Medicine  I had  been 
planning,  and  gave  it  in  teuspoonful  doses.  The  i e- 
sult  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Within  two  days  the 
irritation  of  the  throat  was  removed,  the  cough  sub- 
sided, and  a speedy  cure  was  effected.  Soon  alter  this 
I sent  some  to  a lady  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who  hud 
been  suffering  for  some  weeks  with  a bad  cough,  occa- 
sioned by  a sudden  cold,  and  had  raised  mucus  streak- 
ed with  blood.  She  soon  found  relief,  and  seut  for 
more.  She  took  about  teu  ounces  of  it,  and  got  well. 
In  November,  1855, 1 first  advertised  it  under  the  name 
of  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND. 

“ As  a remedy  for  kidney  complaints  the  White  Pine 
Compound  stands  unrivaled." — Boston  Journal. 

This  great  New  England  Remedy  is  now  offered  to 
the  afflicted,  having  been  proved  by  the  teat  of  eleven 
years  in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have 
become  so  well  known.  It  cures  sore  throat,  coughs, 
diphtheria,  bronchitis,  spitting  of  blood,  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  generally.  It  is  a remedy  for  diabe.es, 
bleeding  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  gravel ; 
and  for  piles  and  scurvy  it  will  be  fouud  valuable. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  iu  medicine  generally. 

GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Proprietor, 

Boston,  Mass. 

H.  SCOVTLLE.  Chicago,  111., 

FARRAND,  SHELLY  A CO..  Detroit,  Mich., 

General  Ageuts  for  the  West. 


MICROSCOPES  1— Magnifying  2100,  for  only  $1  00. 

Also,  a beautiful  silver-mounted  Spy-Gia^s,  two 
feet  long,  for  $1  25.  The  two  $2.  Add. ess,  inclosing 
price,  P.  C.  DOYLE,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


m Agents  wanted  to  sell  6 new  inventions  of  great 
value  to  families ; all  pay  great  profits.  Send 
15  cts.  and  get  80  pages ; or  25  cts.,  and  gel  80  pages  and 
a sample  gratis.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Muss. 


‘How  ’tis  Done.”  Whiskers  in  6 w’ks.  Gambling 
exposed.  Fortune-telling.  Ventriloquism,  Ac.  100  grunt 
secrets.  Freefor25c.  Address  Hunter  A Co.,  Hinsdale, N.II. 


(hi  Rfl  fh  PER  year  said  by  SHAW  A CLARK, 
VpJLOYJ  Vf  Biddeford,  Maiue,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(hi  Krt  A MONTH  1 New  Business  fob  Agents. 

H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

$5  00  SAMPLE  FREE, 

With  terms  for  agents  to  clear  $5  to  $lo  a day  the 
year  round.  Business  light  and  desirable.  No  bogus 
jeweliw  or  any  other  humbug  arrangement.  Address 
Stephens,  White,  A Co.,  26  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

BE  SENSIBLE.  Send  Five  Cents  for  Circulars  to 
P.  O.  Box  485,  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 


For  Merchants, Druggists,  ana  ail w*  , .... »u  i • , Int 
neatly,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously.  Circular  sent  free. 
Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  Ac.,  10  cts.  Adams  Press  Com- 
pany,  26  Ann  St.,  New  York,  and  35  Lincoln  St.,  Boston. 


Plasters. 

WHOOPING-COUGH  CURED. 

Cavuoa,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 

T. ’Alloook  A Co.-  Gentlemen,— Please  send  me 
another  six  dozen  of  your  Porous  Plasters.  They  are 
In  great  demand  here  for  whooping-cough.  They  act 
like  a charm.  I could  have  sold  two  dozen  this  week 
if  I had  had  them.  Send  as  soon  as  possible,  aud 
oblige,  Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  I.  WILLIAMS,  P.M. 


Agents  Make  $20  per  Day 

On  $10  capital  with  Merrill’s  Washing  Compound. 
Address  R.  WAYVELL,  Box  4TS1,  Chicago,  III. 


miw  music. 

Com x Back  to  Erin,  by  Claribel ; price 35a 

The  Light  in  the  Window,  by  Virginia  Gabriel . 40a 
Twilight  Dreams  Waltzes,  by  that  celebrated 
composer,  Chas.  D’Albert;  for  violin,  15c.  piano,  35c. 
Mabel  Waltzes,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c.,  “ 35c. 

Guards  Waltz,  by  Godfrey  “ 15c. ; “ S5c. 

Mailed  postpaid.  FRED’K  BLUME, 

208  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA  CURED. 

Mr.  Wm.  May,  of  245  Spring  Street,  New  York, 
writes,  Jan.  1, 1856 : I have  been  afflicted  with  asthma 
for  upward  of  ten  years,  receiving  no  benefit  from 
medical  men.  I was  advised  by  a friend  to  try  one  of 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters.  I said  I had  tried  several 
kinds  of  plasters  without  any  benefit,  and  supposed 
they  were  all  alike.  My  friend  gave  me  one  of  All- 
cock’s, and  urged  me  to  use  it  1 did  so,  and  have  now 
worn  them  steadily  for  nine  months,  and  find  myself 
better  than  I have  been  for  many  years.  Agency, 
Brandreth  House,  New  Y ork.  Sold  by  Druggists. 

A GOOD  AND  AMUSING  TRICK. 

The  Disappearing  Picture.  Price 25c.  Ag’ts  supplied, 
$2  per  doz.  W.  C.  WEMYS8,  575  Broadway,  N Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Brown’s  Glass  Cleaning 
Polish.  Sells  every  where,  city  and  country.  Largs 
profits  to  Agents.  Particulars  sent  free.  C.  M. 
BROWN,  74  Bleecker  Street,  N.  Y. 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 
Hostetter’3  Stomach  Bitters 
Should  have  a Place  in  Every  Home. 

BECAUSE  by  invigorating  the  constitution  and  the 
frame  they  avert  sickness. 

BECAUSE  (especially)  their  use  prevents  the  atmos- 
pheric poison  which  produces  epidemics  from  taking 
•effect  upon  the  system. 

BECAUSE  they  cure  indigestion,  and  impart  un- 
wonted vigor  to  the  stomach. 

BECAUSE  they  are  the  best  appetizing  medicins  at 
present  known. 

BECAUSE  they  are  the  only  preparation  upon  which 
persons  of  a bilious  habit  can  safely  rely  to  keep  the 
liver  in  good  order. 

BECAUSE  they  tons  and  regulate  the  bowels,  and 
invariably  relieve  them  when  constipated,  without 
causing  undue  relaxation. 

BECAUSE  they  strengthen  the  nerves,  clear  the  brain, 
and  cheer  the  animal  spirits. 

BECAUSE  in  case  of  an  attack  of  spasms  or  bilious 
colic,  they  are  the  best  thing  that  can  be  administered 
on  the  instant. 

BECAUSE  they  combine  the  three  properties  of  a 
tonic,  an  alterative,  and  a nervine  in  their  utmost 
purity  and  perfection. 

BECAUSE  they  are  a specific-against  Ague  and  Fe- 
ver and  all  Intermittents,  and  with  all  their  potency  as 
a preservative  and  a remedy,  are  as  harmless  as  w*| 
ter  from  the  mountain  spring.  IJ!  | 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  recently  Published: 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.  A Novel.  By  John 
Saundebs,  Author  of  “Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  “Martin 
Pole,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents : Cloth,  $1  25. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIG- 
ANDS. A Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By 
W.  J.  C.  Moens.  With  a Map  and  several  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.  A Novel.  By 
George  Eliot,  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  “ Silas  Maraer,"  “ Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,"  “Romola,”  &c.  8 vo.  Paper,  75  cents.  An  El- 
egant Library  Edition  will  be  published  shortly. 

BATTLE  PIECES  AND  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 
ByHERMAN  Melville,  Author  of  “Typee,”  “Omoo," 
“Redburn,”  “Mardi,”  “Moby  Dick,”  “Whitejack- 
et,”  &c.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to 
their  Principle  of  Construction,  By  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “ Illustrated  Natural  Histo- 
ry." With  about  140  Illustrations,  engraved  on 
Wood  by  G.  Pkabson,  from  Original  Designs  made 
by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under  the  Author's 
Superintendence.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $4  50 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $6  75. 

THE  HIDDEN  SIN.  A Novel.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50;  Paper,  $1  00. 

INSIDE:  A Chronicle  of  Secession.  A Novel.  By 
George  F.  Habrinoton.  With  niustrations  by 
Thomas  Nabt.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75 ; Paper,  $1  25. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  July,  1865,  and  a Map  embracing 
Colored  Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries. 
By  W Pembroke  Fetripge.  Fifth  Year.  Large 
12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

Bf  Harper  'i  bsJJnSriJjlfeJfiS  the  above  Wo-lrs 


ur  Young  Folks 


SELTZER  a PEP  IE  NT! 


Every  Saturday 


PER  CENT  SAVED 
By  Using 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

PAPER  COLLAR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[October  27,  18GG. 


POSITIVELY  LAST  CHANCE.  Capital  Prize,  $30,000. 

W e have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  KELLEY’S  GRAND 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRIZE  CONCERT 

Will  positively  take  place  at  the  Wabash  Avenue  Rink,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Saturday  Novemher  i 

A M™  Do'-*”  " ™bfi, 

justice  to  ticket-holders  we  have  extended  the  time  of  draw?ng  to  the  17th  of  November  lBGG  a t wH  j 
ft  will  positively  take  place.  For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  gRt  buSnlss  ami  w^C 
pride  to  the  reputation  we  have  won  for  honesty  and  integrity.  Many  of  thf  prom inent’citizen « £ n 
Will  bear  us  out  in  the  statement  that  we  never  have  made  any  promises  to  the  public  which  we  have0 
creKry  Jn  P’1*'5  of  .a11  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  we  still  live,  and  shall  n Jl 

public  that  the  North  American  Prize  Concert  will  be  given  at  the  time  advertised,  and  all  t“  °2ae 
tised  will  be  distributed  fairly,  impartially,  and  without  reserve.  pnzes 

Wk  advise  all  Parties  wanting  Tickets  to  send  for  them  at  once,  as  the  Books  will  he  Cio 
Saturday  Evening,  November  17,  1866,  and  the  Drawing  will  then  commence 
Number  of  Tickets  issued,  600,000.  Price,  One  Dollar  each. 

EVERY  OTHER  TICKET  DRAWS  A PRIZE. 

The  drawing  will  take  place,  after  the  concert,  where  20,000  persons  can  witness  it.  A committee 
appointed  by  the  audience  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

All  agents  and  purchasers  will  be  supplied  with  a correct  list  of  the  drawing  as  soon  as  published. 
Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  principal  news  agencies,  hotels,  and  book  stores,  and  at  onr  oflice,  105  Rai 
Street.  Price  of  tickets,  $1  each.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  3-cent  stamp  for  return  postage 
Great  Great  inducements  are  offered  to  agents,  who  are  wanted  every  where.  Write  for  our  terms  a 
Send  reference  with  application.  a 

„ SPECIAL  TERMS,  OR  CLUB  RATES. 

5 tickets  to  one  address  for  $4  60  I 20  tickets  to  one  address  for  $17  50  I 40  tickets  to  one  address  for  $ 
10  “ “ 9 00  I 30  “ “ “ 28  25  1 50  “ “ « , 

In  every  case  send  the  name  of  each  subscriber  and  their  post-office  address.  Money  by  drafts  P o 
express,  or  m registered  letters,  may  be  sent  at  our  risk. 

DeXcS5»  Kite  % £;  *35332? 

hct: pAtes  N'^rU?rk ; 8- B-  c°b’>’  chi'"8° ! cro,bi  s * 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  A.  KELLEY  & CO.,  105  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  111 
Headquarters  for  New  York,  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Stock  Company,  556  Broadway  (up  stair 


FOR 

shattered 

CONSTITUTIONS 


Dyspepsia, 


Rheumatism, 

Scrofula, 

Swollen  Glands, 

Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 

All  cured  by  taking  baths  of  mineral  waters  possess- 
ing certain  chemical  properties.  Use  STRUMATIC 
SALTS,  prepared  for  bathing  purposes  from  the  min- 
eral springs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mannfacturiug 
Company.  The  chemical  properties  of  those  Salts 
make  them  specifics  for  the  cure  of  the  above-named 
diseases.  No  more  swallowing  of  drugs  and  quacks. 
Use  Strumatic  Mineral  Baths.  For  sale  at  every  re- 
spectable drug  store. 


Y'jX\yuc\  Oo*vs>\.  -KywcyvA. 

Now,  Andy,  take  it  right  down.  More  you  Look  at  it,  worse  you’ll  Like  it. 


DR.  J.  R.  STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR 
POWDERS  and  Medicated  Oil  Silk  Coverings. 
These  celebrated  powders  of  10  years’  standing,  and 
extensively  used  by  the  medical  faculty,  impart  energy 
to  the  nervous  system,  invigorate  the  liver,  and  regu- 
late all  the  secretions  of  the  body.  Price  $1  a package. 

Oil  Silk  Coverings,  from  35  to  75c.  each,  according  to 
size.  Address  A.  M.  Stafford,  Box  4652,  New  York. 


Mofoinssm  & Ogd@n. 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No,  4 Broad  St.,  New  York, 

(Two  Doors  from  Wall.) 


A BEAUTIFUL  SUIT  OF  HAIR  covers  a multi- 
„ tod®  of  imperfections.  CHEVALIER’S  LIFE 
FOR  THE  HAIR  positively  restores  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color,  is  soothing  to  a nervous  temperament ; 
unequaled  as  a hair  dressing ; keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
thereby  strengthening  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  weakest  hair,  and  stops  its  falling  out.  Sold  by 
all  druggists,  and  at  my  office,  No.  1123  Broadway. 
SARAH  A.  CHEVALIER,  M.D. 


BEST  COOK  BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 

The  following  are  the  best  Cook  Books  published  in 
the  world.  Every  housekeeper  should  possess  at  least 
one  of  them,  as  they  would  save  the  price  of  it  in  a 
week’s  cooking.  Each  Cook  Book  is  strongly  and 
neatly  bound. 

Miss  Leslie’s  New  Cookery  Book $2  00 

Peterson’s  New  Cook  Book 2 00 

Mrs.  Goodfellow’s  Cookery  as  it  shonld  be  . . 2 00 

Widdifleld’s  New’  Cook  Book 2 00 

Mrs.  Hale’s  Receipts  for  the  Million 2 00 

Miss  Leslie’s  New  Receipts  for  Cooking  . . . 2 00 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book 2 00 

Francatelli’s  Celebrated  Cook  Book.  The  Modern 
Cook,  with02  illustrations,  COO  large  octavo  pages  5 00 
Copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  popular  Cook  Books 
will  be  sent  to  any  one,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  all  orders  for  any  books  at  all  to  the 
Publishers, 

T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS, 

306  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
And  they  will  receive  immediate  and  prompt  atten- 
tion. • 

For  sale  in  New  York  by  W.  I.  POOLEY,  and  by  all 
other  Booksellers  every  where. 


Collections  made,  with  quick  returns. 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 
Orders  received  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks, 
Bonds,  and  Gold  will  receive  onr  fekbonal  attention. 

ROBINSON  & OGDEN, 

Bankers. 


ipmGiliotusS 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  Pure  CONCENTRATED 
POTASH,  or  READY  SOAP-MAKER.  Warranted 
double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior 
to  any  other  sapouifler  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1 pound,  2 pounds,  3 pounds,  6 pouuds,  and 
12  pounds,  with  full  disections  in  English  and  German, 
for  making  hard  and  soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  the  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  64,  65,  66,  67,  CS,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  New  York. 


STEEL  SHIRT  COLLARS, 

Snow  White,”  by  mail  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
BILLON  & FOGGAN,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


At  Reduced  Rates.  Pollak 
& Son,  Meerschaum  Manufacturers, 
092  Broadway,  near  Fourth  St.,  N.YY 
Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to  order  and 
repaired.  All  goods  warranted  gen- 
uine. Send  for  wholesale  or  retail 
circular.  Pipes  from  $5  upward. 


7-  ,.  xJoSEPh  3 

Trademark WITH 

H E |4  OWe 

SoleAcehtJ  91.  JohnSt.NewYork. 


REMOVAL. 

WM.  Cri^LE; 

SILVERSMITH, 

Has  opened  the  stores 

Nos.  572  and  574  Broadway. 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  with  a new  and  extensive 
stock  of  SILVER  and  PLATED  WARE,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  puplic  is  invited. 


PEABODY’S  BREECH-LOADING 

MUSKETS,  CARBINES,  AND 
SPORTING  RIFLES, 

FOR  METALLIC  CARTRIDGES, 
Manufactured  by  the 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO.  ARMORY, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

These  arms  are  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
are  interchangeable  in  all  their  parts,  and  are  unequal- 
ed for  symmetrical  appearance,  simplicity,  accuracy  of 
fire,  and  strength.  They  have  been  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  onr  own  and  several  other  countries, 
and  can  now  be  supplied  in  large  numbers.  Send  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  and  illustrated  price-lists,  print- 
ed in  English.  French,  German,  or  Spanish; 

THE  “THUNDERBOLT,”  Howard’s  new  Breech- 
loading  Rifle.  Superior  to  the  Needle-Gun.  Only 
$25  00.  FOWLER  & WELLS,  Agents,  389  Broadway, 
New  York.  Circniars *“*  -*  


'HE  Howe  Sewing  Machines,  lock  stitch,  for  Fami- 
lies and  Manufacturers.  They,  are  world-renowa- 
The  Howe  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 

I Playing  trom  1 to  36  different 
tnnes,  andcostingfrom$550to$600. 
The  most  complete  stock  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  New  York.  Fine  or- 
naments for  the  parlor,  and  pleas- 
ant companions  for  the  invalid.  M. 
J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 
21  Maiden  Lane  (np  stairs),  New 
8 York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


j nis  mommy,  Degun  in  dnnnnry,  is>oo,  nas  nireaay 
won  the  reputation  of  being  “the  best  Juvenile  Maya- 
zinc  published  in  any  land  or  language."  Prominent 
Educators,  distinguished  Clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  Press  generally,  have  commended  it  in 
the  highest  terms.  Its  contents  are  always  thorough- 
ly interesting  and  healthy,  at  once  varionsly  attractive 
and  useful. 

Among  its  contributors  are  the  most  eminent  Amer- 
ican writers,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  designs 
by  the  best  Americnn  artists.  Full-page  Illustrations 
are  now  given  in  every  number.  An  ample  department 
of  Evening  Entertainment  and  Correspondence  makes 
Ora  Young  Folks  a household  delight. 

Teems:  $2  00  a year  in  advance;  Three  Copies, 
$5  00 ; Five  Copies,  $8  00 ; Ten  Copies,  $15  00 ; Twen- 
ty Copies,  $30  00,  and  a copy  gratis  to  the  person  pro- 
curing the  club. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  ftill  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre- 
serving Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects.  Eggs 
Skeletons,  <fcc.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

Address  8.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

Middleboro*,  Mass, 


The  Patent  Steel  Spring*,  Self 
et-Book  supersedes  elastic  Dands  or  st 
supplied  by  Arms  & Bardwell  Mfg.  Co. 


“ Heaven  and 

Hell,  from  Things  oeen  ana  neara,  ' in 
World,  by  Emanuel^  Swedenborg^  is  ma 

Room  No.  20,  Cooper  UnTou,  New  York*. 


i Wonders,  the  World  of  Spirits  and 
Seen  and  Heard,”  in  the  Spiritual 
worm,  uy  nmumiei  owedenborg,  is  mailed,  prepaid, 
for  $1  25,  by  the  New  Chnrch  Publication  Agency, 


receipt  of  stamp. 


JOHN  BONNER, 

Stock  Broker, 

22  BROAD  STREET. 

Government  Securities  of  all  kinds,  Railway  Stocks, 
and  Bonds,  Petroleum  and  Mining  Shares,  and  Gold, 
bonght  and  sold  on  commission. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MILLER  & CO.,  9 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y., 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  ARMS  and  AMMUNITION. 

Revolvers:  Colt's,  Remington's,  Whitney's  Colt’s 
Model,  Cooper's  Double  Action,  Eagle,  Smith  & Wes- 
son’#, National,  Reid’s  “My  Friend,"  including  all  of  the 
latest  improved  models.  ’ 

Pistols : Breech-Loading  Derringers,  also  the  Origi- 
nal Philadelphia  Derringer.  Agents  for  Dickinson’s 
Single-Shot  Pistols.  Send  for  Circular. 


LWAYS  SURE  TO  CURE  DYSPEPSIA.  It  re- 
l moves  the  cause,  therefore  removes  the  disease, 
effects  are  instantaneous — don’t  take  15  minutes, 
results  are  permanent  and  lasting.  Coe’s  Dyspf.u- 
. Cure  should  have  a home  in  every  honsehold. 


This  popular  Weekly  reproduces  promptly  for  Amer- 
ican readers  the  best  and  most  readable  portions  of 
European  periodicals.  These  embrace  Serial  Tales, 
Short  Stories,  Essavs — Biographical  and  Descriptive- 
Poems,  Sketches  of  Travel  ana  Adventure,  Literary  In- 
telligence, and  popular  papers  on  Science.  Transla- 
tions from  the  admirable  French  periodicals  are  a 
prominent  feature. 

Among  the  authors  represented  in  Every  Saturday 
are  many  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  writers  of  Europe. 
Every  Saturday  contains  weekly  40  double-column 
large  octavo  pages. 

Terms.— Single  Number,  10  cents ; Yearly  Subscrip- 
tion, $5  00  in  advance ; $4  00  a year  to  subscribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Ticknor  & Fields. 
Monthly  Parts,  50  cents  a number.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, same  as  for  Weekly  Part. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


THE  best  Stereoscopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Views  for  Public  and  Privnte  Exhibitions  are 
made  by  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  72  pages  sent 


ANTED  Ag’ts,  $150  per  month  everywhere,  male 
and  female,  to  sell  Genuine  Common-Sense  Fam- 
EwrNG  Machine.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
only  $18.  Every  machine  warranted  3 years, 
ess  for  particulars  Secomb  & Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SURE  PILE  CURE. 

hDr.  Gilbert’s  Pile  Instrument,  for 
the  radical  cure  of  piles,  prolapsus, 
&c.,  without  an  operation  or  medi- 
cine, relieves  the  worst  case  in  5 min- 
utes, and  has  never  failed  to  effect  a 
permanent  cure.  Send  for  circular. 
Sold  by  druggists  generally.  Discount 
to  dealers.  Sent  Dy  mail  on  receipt 
of  $4.  J.  B.  Romaine,  Manager,  575 
ty,  New  York. • 


iRENCH  AND  EUROPEAN  HOTEL  RANGES, 
all  sizes ; broilers,  carving  tables,  &c.,  made  by 
BRAMHALL,  DEANE  & CO., 

No.  268  Canal  and  Nos.  247  and  249  Water  Sts. 


HSMOYAL. 

BROWNE  & SPAULDING 

Have  Opened  the  Stores 

568  and  570  Broadwayi 

(Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,) 

With  a choice  collection  of 

JEWELRY,  BRONZES,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


FRIENDS! 

For  a Fortune  of  FIVE  to  $30,000,  and  aid  to  a cht 
itable  institution,  address  for  details, 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  yon  want  the  best-fitting,  strongest,  and  jnost 
serviceable  Paper  Collar  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
don’t  fail  to  purchase  the 


MAGNESIUM  LAMPS. 

FOR  the  MAGIC  LANTERN;  suitable  also  t 
Skating  Parks,  Scenic  Effects,  Tableaux,  <S 
Give  a steady  light,  greatly  superior  in  power  a; 
quality  to  the  Calcium  Light.  Price,  $35. 

' AMERICAN  MAGNESIUM  CO., 

5 LIBERTY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


COUNTRY  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  FARM-HOUSES, 
BARNS,  OUTBUILDINGS,  GROUNDS,  &c. 
Three  Distinct  Practical  Books.  Postpaid. 
Woodward’s  Architecture  and  Rural  Art.  1867. 
JT  i Designs  and  Plans,  rijap^r, ,75  cents : iCfoth,  $1  00. 
Woodward’s  CocNTRY-HbajiA.  I <1®  Designs.  $1  50. 
Manual  of  thf.  House.  12(JT)esigns  and  Plans.  $1 50. 


id  Gentlemen.  The  largest  assortment 
rid. 

tflcand  retail  aUheiMniFfactory, No. 


MARCH  BROS.,  PIERCE  & CO. 

AGENTS, 

hi  WINTHROP  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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